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(^America  PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES   OF  THE   o7       CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


United  States 


HOU^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Aigust24,  1961 

T^e  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  R«v.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D. ,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

ProYcrbs  29:  18:  Where  there  is  no 
vision  the  people  perish :  hut  happy  is  he 
who  keepeth  the  law. 

Eternal  and  ever-blessed  God.  we  ear- 
nestly beseech  Thee  to  give  counsel  and 
courage  to  our  President,  our  Speaker, 
and  the  Members  of  Congress,  who, 
In  these  days  of  conflict  and  confu- 
sion, are  bearing  the  responsibility  of 
making  decisions  which  are  of  momen- 
tous and  far-reaching  significance. 

We  humbly  acknowledge  that  fre- 
quently the  windows  of  our  soul  seem 
to  become  opaque  and  we  need  a  clearer 
vision  of  Thy  way  and  Thy  will  lest  we 
lose  our  spiritual  perception,  and  sur- 
render to  fear  and  foreboding,  to  doubt 
and  despair. 

Fill  us  with  a  deep>er  experience  of 
those  verities  and  virtues  which  will  in- 
spire us  to  join  heart  and  haiKls  with  all 
who  are  praying  and  laboring,  to  build 
a  civilization  that  is  more  Ood  fearing, 
aud  more  brotherly  in  character  aiid 
spirit. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


tlon  In  cMnmerce  in  aid  of  racketeering 
enterprises,"  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Eastlakd,  Mr.  Kkfauver,  Mr.  John- 
STOK,  Mr.  EhRKSEN,  and  Mr.  Hritska  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approred. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McOown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 

following  title: 

H  Jl.  8600.  An  act  to  amend  Tuious  aee- 
tlonB  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  19M,  m 
amended,  atxl  the  Karatom  Cooperatlan  Act 
of   1958,  and  for  other  purpoaee. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles.  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S  1005.  An  act  to  amend  section  10  and 
section  3  ot  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1»1.  An  act  relating  to  manpower  re- 
quirementa.  reaouroea.  development,  and 
utllleatlon,  and  (or  other  purpoeea. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill, (8.  1653)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  title  18,JDnlted  States 
Code,  to  prohibit  travel  or  transporta- 
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HOUSE  DOCUMENT  336:  "FACTS  ON 
COMMUNISM— VOLUME  I.  THE 
COMMUNIST  .IDEOLOGY" 

Mr.  HATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 311  entitled  "Concurrent  resolu- 
tion providing  for  additional  copies  of 
House  Document  No.  336,  86th  Cbngress, 
2d  session,  entitled  'Facts  on  Commu- 
nism— Volume  I,  The  Communist  Ideol- 
ogy.' "  wit!i  a  Senate  amendment  there- 
to, and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

AXter  line  11.  insert: 

"Sac.  3.  There  shall  be  printed  ten  thou- 
sand thrae  hundred  additional  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  at  tbe  flonate." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ment  comply  with  our  Cargo  Preference 
Act  which  provides  that  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  Oovemment«sponflored  cargoes 
be  carried  on  American-flag  ships.  I  was 
distressed  to  learn  this  morning  that  the 
Defense  Department  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  White  House  has  announced 
that  tt  will  not  use  American  vessels  for 
the  carriage  of  440,000  tons  of  coal  to 
be  purchased  in  this  country  for  use  at 
our  military  installations  in  Europe. 
Such  failure  violates  the  provisions  of 
the  cargo  preference  law.  Congress 
should  insist,  as  it  has  in  the  part,  that 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  coal  be  shipped 
on  our  own  vessels. 

The  stated  reason  for  the  pvirhase  of 
coal  in  the  United  States  was  that  it 
would  reduce  our  unfavorable  balance 
of  payments.  Heretof<H?e.  the  bulk  of 
coal  for  our  military  Inatallatinns  In  Eu- 
rope has  been  purcliased  in  Europe  and 
has  been  paid  for  in  American  dollars, 
thus  adding  to  the  unfavorable  balance, 
it  Is  alleged.  Under  the  announced  pro- 
posal American  dollars  will  be  paid  to 
U.S.  coal  producers,  theoxetically  reduc- 
ing the  unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments. But,  gentlemen,  the  ocean 
freight  costs  for  coal  are  higher  than 
the  cost  of  the  coal  itself.  Therefore, 
more  American  dollars  will  be  paid  to 
foreign-flag  operators  than  to  American 
coal  producers.  Thus  the  unfavorable 
balance  win  be  Increased  rather  than 
reduced. 

I  applaud  the  decision  to  purchase 
American  coal,  but  depkMre  the  decision 
to  violate  U.S.  shipping  laws  by  using 
only  foreign-flag  vessels. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.    SPENCE.    Mr.    Speaker,   I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  have  until 
midnight  tomorrow  to  flle  reports  on 
H.R.  8870  and  H.R.  8762. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  PLANS  TO 
VIOLATE  U.S.  SHIPPINO  LAWS 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  vmanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

"Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOLLEPBON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  years  Congress  has  in- 
sisted that  the  departments  of  govem- 


COMMTTTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


.  CARGO 
DEPARt- 


NONCOMPLIANCE   WITH 
PREFERENCE  ACT  BY 
MENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  reviae  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SI^AKER  Is  there  objecti<m  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  aaic  the  gentleman  fnxn  Wash- 
ington a  question:   How  many  tons  of 
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coal  did  the  gentleman  say  are  now  be- 
ing bought  in  the  United  States  to  sup- 
ply our  forces  overseas  that  previously 
had  not  been  bought  here? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.     440,000  tons. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  entirely  fitting  that 
this  announcement  is  being  made  fol- 
lowing the  passage  of  the  foreign  give- 
away bill. 

STABILIZING  MINING  OF  LEAD  AND 
ZINC  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS 

Mr.  BOT.T.ING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  424  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  84) 
to  stabilize  the  mining  of  lead  and  zinc  by 
small  domestic  producers  on  public,  Indian, 
and  other  lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Conunittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  In  order  to  consider  without  the 
intervention  of  any  point  of  order  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  recommended  by  the 
Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
now  in  the  bill  and  such  substitute  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  shall  be  considered 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  as  an  original 
bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  considera- 
tion the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instructions. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Brown],  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume! 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  makes  in  order 
the  consideration  of  a  bill  dealing  with 
the  stabilization  of  lead  and  zinc  mining. 
It  is  a  much  smaller  bill  than  those 
brought  in  here  before.  There  are  some 
restrictions,  as  I  understand,  that  as- 
sure that  it  will  be  of  maximum  benefit 
to  small  producers.  There  are  strict 
limitations  as  to  the  amounts  of  pro- 
duction of  the  producers  who  would  be 
eligible.  There  are  strict  limitations  as 
to  the  amounts  they  may  receive  in  sub- 
sidy. 

As  I  understand  the  program,  it  is  de- 
signed to  be  a  phaseout  program  pro- 
viding for  $4,500,000  a  year  for  1962 
and  1963,  in  1964  cutting  down  to  $4  mil- 
lion, and  in  1965  $3,500,000. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, my  colleague  on  the  Committee  on 
Rules  [Mr.  Bolling],  has  ably  explained 
this  rule,  which  makes  in  order  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  84,  a  bill  to  grant  a 
subsidy  to  lead  and  zinc  mines  in  the 
United  States  to  be  paid,  of  course,  as 
usual,  from  the  Federal  Treasury  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayers. 


The  rule  is  an  open  rule.  Any  germane 
amendments  desired  may  be  offered 
The  time  allotted  is  1  hour  to  debate  this 
issue,  which  in  my  opinion  is  most  basic 
in  importance.  I  find  it  difficult  in  my 
own  mind  to  understand  why,  if  we  are 
to  pay  subsidies  to  lead  and  zinc  mines 
of  this  country  to  protect  them  from  un- 
fair foVeign  competition,  we  should  not 
also  pay  subsidies  to  other  types  of  mines 
and  to  other  industries  and  to  other 
business  activities  in  this  country  which 
have  been  affected  seriou.sly,  and  have 
been  injured  greatly,  as  the  result  of 
some  of  our  peculiar  trade  policieB.  and 
of  the  competition  they  have  met  from 
foreign  sources. 

We  have  had  this  issue  before  u.s,  as 
far  as  lead  and  zinc  mines  and  other 
mines  are  concerned,  for  a  long,  long 
time.  This  rule  was  reported  out  by  the 
Rules  Committee  by  a  divided  vote,  be- 
cause there  are  those  members  of  the 
committee  who,  while  not  objecting  to 
the  consideration  of  this  legislation,  or 
even  the  adoption  of  this  rule,  feel  that 
there  should  be  some  better  approach  to 
the  problem  which  confronts  the  lead 
and  zinc  mines  of  this  country  and  con- 
fronts, of  course,  other  mines,  other  in- 
dustries, and  other  activities*  as  well. 

The  lead  and  zinc  mines  in  this  coun- 
try are  in  serious  trouble,  and  I  can 
agree  with  the  proponents  of  this  bill 
that  it  is  important  to  keep  some  of  our 
lead  and  zinc  mines  operating  so  that  we 
may  supply  ourselves  with  these  maneral 
products  in  time  of  great  national  emer- 
gency. Yet.  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  we  want  to  meet  and  to  solve  this 
problem — and.  of  course,  we  will  not 
permanently  solve  it  by  doing  thi.s — or 
attempt  to  solve  it.  by  taking  money  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury  to  pay  a  sub- 
sidy when  the  simple,  logical,  and  sensi- 
ble thing  to  do  would  be  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  or  for  our 
Tariff  Commission,  if  they  are  per- 
mitted to  do  so  by  the  Department  of 
State,  which  seemingly  controls  their 
decisions,  to  increase  the  tariffs  or  the 
import  duties  on  foreign-mined  lead  and 
zinc  so  as  to  give  adequate  protection 
to  the  lead  and  zinc  mining  industry  in 
this  country.  To  do  that,  of  course,  if 
we  should  do  it,  would  re.^ult  in  .some 
money  coming  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury instead  of  millions  of  dollars  going 
out  of  it,  as  provided  in  this  bill  before 
us. 

It  is  my  opinion,  and  a  studied  opin- 
ion, if  I  may  say  so.  as  a  result  of  a  good 
many  years  of  experience,  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century  here  with  this  prob- 
lem, that  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  get 
a  little  bit  sensible  as  far  as  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreements  Act  is  concerned, 
and  give  protection  to  American  indus- 
try, not  only  to  the  lead  and  zinc  mining 
industry,  but  to  other  industries  as  well 

For  instance,  let  us  take  the  great 
American  textile  industry  of  today.  It 
has  approximately  the  same  difflculties 
with  foreign  competition  as  our  lead  and 
zinc  mines.  They  are  being  under.sold 
on  goods  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries under  low  import  duties,  or  low 
tariffs,  with  the  result  that  there  is  al.so 
much  tmemployment  in  that  particular 
industry  just  as  there  happens  to  be 


unemployment  in  the  zinc  and  lead 
mining  industry. 

So  I  say  to  you.  this  bill  is  one  of 
greater  importance  than  even  this  par- 
ticular industry  may  be.  because  we  will 
be  fixmg  a  national  policy  here.  If  we 
are  going  to  pay  subsidies  to  the  lead 
and  zinc  mining  industry';  what  about 
the  hard  coal  mining  industry?  It  is 
having  difficulties  as  a  result  of  competi- 
tion from  imports  of  residual  oil,  as  well 
as  from  that  which  is  produced  in  this 
country 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  And.  yet,  some  of  those 
who  are  hurt  the  worst  by  these  imports 
lose  no  opportunity  to  vote  for  the  give- 
away programs  and  uncollectible  loans 
to  build  plants  and  develop  mines  in 
foreign  countries  to  produce  goods  and 
products  that  are  brought  into  this 
counti-v-  to  undersell  American  made 
products. 

Mr  BROWN.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, one  of  our  troubles  has  been  in 
connection  with  the  imports  of  some 
minerals  produced  from  foreign  mines 
that  we  have  furnished  millions  of  dol- 
lars through  our  foreign -aid  program  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country.  They,  in  turn,  have  competed 
unfairly  with  the  mines  in  this  country 
in  producing  some  needed  minerals  and 
some  needed  metals 

Mr  HOEVEN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  BROWN.     I  yield  to  my  colleague 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  What  is  the  cost  of 
this  bill'' 

Mr  BROWN  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  entire  cost 

The  cost  starts  out  on  a  rising  scale, 
and  is  dropped  down  year  by  year.  The 
total  cost  will  depend,  of  course,  on  how- 
many  mines  produce  how  much  lead  and 
zinc 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker  will 
the  Eontleman  yield  ^ 

Mr  BROWN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma 

Mr  EDMONDSON  I  would  agree 
with  the  gentleman's  statement  that  it 
may  be  variable,  but  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill  it  could  not  exceed  $16.5  million 
over  the  4-year  life  of  the  program 

Mr  BROWN  Yes,  but  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman,  if  I  may — and 
his  is  a  fair  statement  and  I  appreciate 
his  contribution — that  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  once  we  start  these  sub- 
sidies and  these  programs,  it  is  usually 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  them  when  they 
expire  Somehow  they  are  extended,  and 
quite  often  they  are  increased,  before  the 
expiration  date  even  rolls  around. 

So,  I  want  to  impress  uc>on  you.  if  I 
may.  those  of  you  who  are  here,  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  fixing  a  policy,  that  is 
the  point  at  i.ssue  today,  rather  than 
any  attack  against  the  lead  and  zinc 
mining  industry,  which,  I  agree,  is  in 
difficult  circumstances  at  this  time  be- 
cause of  some  of  the  foolish  practices 
we  have  put  mto  effect  in  connection 
with  tariffs  and  imc>ort  duties,  and  an 
inten.se  national  desire,  seemingly,  at 
least,  of  some  agencies  and  some  depart- 
ments   of    the    Government,   to   forget 
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about  the  best  interests  of  Americans 
whether  they  be  in  the  mining  industry 
or  in  some  other  activity,  and  think 
only  of  what  may  be  the  most  beneficial 
to  the  peoples  or  the  governments  of 
foreign  countries. 

So,  I  suggest  that  you  give  some  at- 
tention to  this  question  in  the  debate  to 
follow. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  How  many  mines  are 
affected  "uy  this  proposal? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Well,  that  will  also 
depend  on  circumstances.  The  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  the  author  of  the 
bill,  may  be  able  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  estimates  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  have 
gone  from  a  high  point  in  1956  in  ex- 
cess of  600  mmes  to  a  level  which  rep- 
resents present  production  of  around 
250  mines. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
understands  why  it  has  been  impossi- 
ble for  me.  after  trying  to  study  this 
bill,  to  tell  you  just  how  much  money 
it  will  cost  or  how  many  mines  will  ac- 
tually be  affected. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  how  much 
employment  does  this  cover?  How  much 
maximum  employment? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Well,  again  that  var- 
ies. I  cannot  answer  that  because  it 
depends  entirely,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  on  the  number  of  mines  which 
will  actually  be  affected,  and  that  var- 
ies, according  to  the  estimate  of  the  De- 
partment. And,  of  course,  as  to  the 
number  of  mines  that  get  the  monetary 
advantage  from  this  program.  As  their 
activities  decline,  probably  employment 
will  decline.  So,  I  cannot  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  As  I  understand,  the 
total  employment  in  the  lead  and  zinc 
industry  is  about  15,000,  and  this  Just 
covers  a  minor  part  of  the  entire  m- 
dustry 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is  probably  cor- 
rect, although  we  do  not  know  how 
many  are  actually  affected. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentlemen  from  Iowa  [Mr.  KylI. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  consid- 
erations attendant  to  this  legislative 
proposal  have  a  direct  consequence  for 
every  member  of  this  body— ;and  not 
Just  for  those  who  have  lead  or  zinc 
mines  in  their  districts.  This  is  a  story 
which  will  be  repeated  in  every  section 
of  the  country-  unless  the  Congress  takes 
affirmative  action  m  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. The  next  time,  the  material  m- 
volved  will  be  coal,  or  iron,  or  furs,  or 
plywood,  or  any  other  product  which  is 
a  means  of  hvelihood  for  UJS.  workrrs 
and  manufacturers.  I  want  to  review 
this  story,  chaptei  by  chapter. 

Several  years  tigo,  m  an  effort  to  bol- 
ster the  economy  of  certain  foreign 
countries,  the  United  States  sent  geolo- 
.Kists.  mining  engineers,  and  technical 
advisers  to  those  nations.  The  United 
States  further  offered  monetary  assist- 
ance in  establishing  mming  operations 
which  followed  the  preparatory  assist- 
ance.   The  countries  began  to  produce 


lead  and  zinc.  At  this  time  I  am  not 
going  to  argue  whether  or  not  the  action 
of  our  Government  was  wise.  It  is  sim- 
ply delineated  as  chapter  1  of  the  story. 
But  having  assisted  in  establishing  the 
mmmg  mdustry.  we  had  a  sentimental 
obligation  to  make  the  proposition  work. 
We  began  to  import  metals  produced  in 
these  mines.  In  the  interest  of  further 
promoting  the  foreign  economy  and  de- 
velopmg  or  maintaming  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  foreign  nations,  we  in- 
creased the  imports  until  the  foreign 
producer  had  captured  the  majority  of 
oiu-  domestic  market.  Couple  this  with 
the  substitutes  developed  to  compete 
with  the  basic  metals,  and  a  serious  con- 
dition developed  which  brought  loss  of 
profits,  loss  of  jobs.^closing  of  mines  in 
our  own  Nation.  Nineteen  hundred  and 
sixty  showed  a  new  low  in  U.S.  produc- 
tion of  lead  and  the  lowest  price  in  a 
decade  was  reached. 

A  feeble  gesture  was  made  toward 
limiting  the  importation  of  lead  and  zinc. 
In  actuality,  the  quotas  imposed  were 
not  effective  in  solving  the  problem,  but 
It  was  hoped  that  Congressmen  could  tell 
their  interested  constituents  that  they 
had  accomplished  something  of  value, 
and  the  Congressmen  would  get  off  the 
backs  of  the  striped-  pants  boys.  We 
still  developed  a  flooded  market,  plus  a 
huge  stockpile. 

This  was  the  situation  last  year  when 
a  similar  bill  was  before  the  House. 
This  was  the  situation  that  prevailed 
this  year  when  the  current  proposal  was 
introduced. 

Now,  in  the  face  of  a  preponderant 
evidence,  one  might  rejisonably  expect 
that  effective  action  would  be  taken  to 
bring  some  logic  into  the  import  situa- 
tion. However,  led  by  the  same  inter-" 
nationalist  clique,  injury-  was  added  to 
injury-,  and  the  United  States  early  this 
year  pledged  to  import  100.000  extra 
tons  of  lead  from  foreign  nations  at 
the  same  time  the  administration  de- 
partments argued,  as  the  printed  report 
indicates,  that  this  bill  iH.R.  84)  would 
create  additional  surpluses  for  the  Amer- 
ican market.  'What  astounding  incon- 
sistency this  is — the  feeble  gleam  of  the 
miner's  lamp  flickered  lower.  Finally, 
insult  was  added  to  injury  when  the 
report  came  from  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment saying — 

To  increase  domestic  lead  and  zinc  pro- 
duction at  this  time  through  payment  of 
subsidies  •  •  •  may  be  considered  an  In- 
imical act  by  those  countries  whose  pro- 
ducers have  reduced  output 

No  words  here,  you  see,  for  "better  re- 
lations with  the  unemployed  miner  in 
the  United  States,"  no.  indeed.  Here 
we  import  an  extra  100,000  tons  of  lead 
and  zinc.  The  United  States  first  creates 
the  import  monster  and  now  seeks  to 
destroy  it  by  overfeeding. 

This  is  not  the  entire  story.  We  are 
exchanging  for  this  lead,  surplus  agri- 
cultural products  which  the  foreign  re- 
cipient already  has  in  surplus.  It  is 
quite  obvious'' that  the  recipient  will  re- 
export the  products  and  thereby  flU 
normal  cash  markets  available  to  the 
United  States,  thus  curbing  direct  ex- 
ix>rts  which  could  help  in  this  balance- 
of-payment  proposition. 


I  have  ILstened  to  debate  on  this  legis- 
lation for  two  sessions.  I  have  not  heard 
one  witness  who  did  not  agree  that  ex- 
cessive imports  were  the  catise  of  our 
problem.  We  are  in  the  sorry  position 
again  wherein  we  give  consideration  to 
the  foreign  nation  first  and  thus  far  al- 
ways. 

We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
our  downtown  departments  feel  our 
small  miners  should  be  phased  out — who 
feel  that  the  small  producer  is  not  an 
efficient  producer  and  should  give  way 
to  the  larger,  more  efficient  mine.  The 
bill  itself  is  built  in  this  direction.  If 
this  were  good  legislation  the  payments 
should  be  graduated  from  small  to  large 
rather  than  starting  with  the  biggest 
annual  payment  and  reducing  it  through 
a  phaseout.  The  water-filled  mine  will 
not  be  ready  to  produce  the  first  year. 

With  the  current  market  situation  and 
surplus,  added  production  by  small  mines 
will  necessarily  reduce  production  by  big 
mines.  A  miner  unemployed  in  a  big 
mine  is  just  as  unemployed  as  one  laid 
off  in  the  small  mine,  unless  we  curbed 
imports  proportionately  and  this  action 
is  apparently  beyond  all  hope. 

To  you  Members  so  vitally  interested 
in  the  current  hearings  on  impact  of 
imports — to  you  devoted  Members  who 
hopefully  look  for  relief  for  your  textile 
industries — to  every  other  segment.  I 
say.  look  well  to  this  lead  and  ainc  situa- 
tion. Change  the  caption  on  the  picture 
and  there  you  are. 

We  do  not  plead  for  protective  tariff. 
We  plead  for  a  sensible,  logical,  middle 
ground.  We  do  not  say  forget  the  for- 
eigner. We  say,  give  a  little  considera- 
tion to  our  citizen. 

It  is  our  lofty  aim  as  a  Nation  to  ;  ■  ing 
all  peoples  of  the  earth  from  their  level 
of  degradation  to  a  social,  economic,  and 
political  station  of  equality,  decency  and 
respect.  What  does  the  struggle  avail  if 
''in  the  process  we  are  drained  of  our  own 
vitality  and  strength — if  the  equality  is 
achieved  by  moving  our  Nation  down  the 
ladder  while  attempting  to  bring  our  fel- 
lows upward.  We  have  been  standing  in 
the  mud — sinking  ourselves  while  lifting 
our  fellow  man.  We  must  get  on  firm 
ground  of  economic  sensibiUty — and  the 
hour  is  late. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoMiNicK]. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  H.R.  84  will  not 
fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmonbson] 
and  other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  have  worked 
so  hard.  I  shall  reluctantly  support  the 
bill  rather  than  watch  the  entire  small 
lead -zinc  mining  mdustry  die  complete- 
ly. I  recognize,  and  I  hope  the  small 
miners  will  recognize,  that  this  bill,  if 
passed,  will  not  revive  good  condition& 
and  may  prove  a  cruel  hoax  to  those 
who  rely  on  it. 

Notwithstanding  there  is  a  chance  that 
it  may  keep  enough  of  them  with  a  spark 
of  life  still  in  them  so  that  the  com- 
plexion and  philosophy  of  Congress  in 
preferring  mdtistries  in  other  countries 
over  our  own  can  be  changed  in  the  next 
4  years. 
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The  record  repeatedly  shows  that  when 
the  industry  has  gone  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission for  relief,  the  Commission  tias 
found  that  injury  to  the  industry  exists 
because  of  foreign  competition  and  they 
have  recommended  that  steps  be  talcen 
to  relieve  this  condition.  The  fact  of  the 
matter^?  that  neither  administration, 
Repu^ican  or  Democrat,  has  put  into 
effect  the  recommendations  proposed  by 
the  Tariff  Commission,  so  that  the  injury 
stays  in  effect. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentl^nan  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Has  the  gentleman  ex- 
plored and  investigated  to  ascertain  who 
it  was  that  opposed  the  action  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  somehow  or 
other  was  able  to  get  its  decision  set 
aside  on  these  matters? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  BROWN.  It  might  be  interesting 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  might  be.  I  do 
know  when  we  asked  for  a  report  in  the 
committee  from  the  administration  on 
H.R.  84,  it  took  us  months  to  get  it,  and 
despite  specific  commitments  made  by 
the  present  President  when  he  was  a 
candidate  that  if  he  had  been  President 
last  fall  when  a  similar  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  vetoed  by  President 
Eisenhower,  he  would  have  signed  it; 
nevertheless  when  a  similar  bill  came  to 
him  the  administration  report  was  op- 
posed Co  it. 

Mr.  Edwards'  testimony  specifically 
states  that  H.R.  84.  as  it  was  originally 
proposed,  would  result  in  a  greatly  In- 
creased output  of  lead  and  zinc,  and  he 
stated  further  that  this  increased  output 
would  arise  in  the  face  of  a  market  al- 
ready overbtirdened  with  surpluses.  He 
indicated  that  the  administration  is  at 
least  somewhat  aware  of  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  production  subsidy  program. 
Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  although 
It  did  not  like  a  big  subsidy,  the  admin- 
istration will  support  a  little  subsidy.  It 
Is  the  little  subsidy  that  you  have  be- 
fore you  today. 

He  made  another  statement  that  I 
think  is  of  extreme  concern  to  the 
Members  of  this  Congress.  In  explain- 
ing the  administration's  position,  he 
said: 

By  and  large  the  mineral  policy  has  to 
be  largely  determined  by  the  broader  policies 
of  Government,  Buch  as  labor  relations, 
antitrust  measures,  foreign  economic  pxjilcy, 
and  monetary  policies. 

This  can  be  found  in  the  hearings. 
What  he  is  in  effect  saying  is  that  the 
domestic  mining  industry  which  has  suf- 
fered a  severe  and  sharply  depressed 
condition  is  an  orphan  child  compared 
to  the  foreign  countries  we  are  helping 
by  permitting  them  to  continue  their 
imports  into  this  country  in  competition 
with  our  own  minerals.  What  he  is  say- 
ing is  that  there  is  no  way  to  help  the 
mining  industry  without  harming  labor 
relations,  violating  antitrust  laws,  and 
injuring  foreign  economic  policies  and 
domestic  policies. 

I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  justified 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination. 


There  were  15,900  people  totally  em- 
ployed in  the  January -September  1957 
period  in  the  lead  and  zinc  industry. 
This  declined  to  9,800  in  the  same  period 
in  1959,  with  a  still  further  decline  in 
1960,  and  a  further  one  in  1961. 

There  are  only  256  lead  and  zinc  mines, 
according  to  the  Department,  eligible 
for  aid  under  this  particular  bill.  This 
has  been  cut  successively  over  the  last 
3  years.  Recently  the  last  cu.stom  mill 
in  Colorado  went  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  certainly  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  allowed  these  people  to  take 
the  brunt  of  these  sacrifices  about  as 
long  as  we  can.  The  question  Is,  How 
do  we  do  something  about  if 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
pointed  out  the  extra  imports  that  we 
brought  into  the  stockpile,  100.000  tons 
In  an  Industry  that  is  already  depressed 
by  overproduction.  I  have  cited  to  you 
the  fact  that  the  report  to  the  House 
Interior  Committee  specifically  stated 
that  the  administration  did  not  believe 
in  subsidies,  but  that  they  were  not  go- 
ing to  do  anything  about  increasing  tar- 
iffs or  cutting  down  on  quotas  from  for- 
eign countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  report  before  the 
other  bbdy  it  was  specifically  stated  that 
the  administration  opposes  and  would 
give  no  support  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Aspinall-Anderson  bill,  designed  to  cre- 
ate a  legislative  program  similar  to  the 
sugar  program,  under  which  the  mining 
industry  in  this  country  might  be  re- 
vived and  might  obtain  for  itself  a  fair 
share  of  the  domestic  market.  This  is 
an  important  bUl.  It  is  obviously  getting 
no  support  from  the  administration.  It 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  few  solutions  avail- 
able to  the  mining  industry.  I  suggest 
that  the  bill  before  us  is  not  a  solution, 
but  that  by  its  passage  we  can  keep  the 
industry  alive  long  enough  so  we  can 
get  at  the  root  of  the  real  evil. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan  [Mr.  Hoffman]. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  was  said  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown!  calls  to  mind 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  old  truths  are 
still  operating — that  is.  we  cannot  pet 
around  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
no  matter  how  we  may  try.  We  will 
never  get  along  with  this  idea  of  the 
Government  telling  us  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  suggested,  we  have  dropped  into 
the  habit  of  giving  a  subsidy  or  encour- 
agement or  some  kind  of  help  to  first  one 
industry  and  then  another.  In  so  do- 
ing, we  have  upset  the  overall  situation. 
At  least,  that  is  my  opinion.  The  only 
way  we  will  get  regulation  by  the  Cen- 
tral Government  to  work  is  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  lay  down  and  enforce  rules 
and  regulations,  telling  each  of  us  what 
and  how  much  to  eat.  and  when;  what 
to  wear,  and  where  to  live,  and  the  ladies, 
of  coiu-se,  though  none  need  it— what 
makeup  to  use.  That  is  to  say.  individ- 
uals will  have  to  be  treated  like  food 
products,  like  vegetables,  fruits,  berries. 
like  the  steer  put  in  the  stall  to  fatten  so 
you  can  better  enjoy  eating  him,  or  the 
egg  you  buy,  and  put  in  the  hatchery  to 


raise  little  chickens,  then  force  them  to 
grow  to  be  tender  and  tasty. 

By  the  way,  our  wives  may  be  in- 
terested in  this,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
men  who  read  it.  I  noticed  in  this  morn- 
ing's paper  that  they  are  sending  in  I 
do  not  know  how  many  truckloads  of 
chickens  to  sell  here  on  the  market  at 
25  cents  a  pound.  That  price,  as  most 
of  us  know,  is  less  than  they  can  be 
raised  for  on  the  farm.  However,  it  is 
due  in  part  because  Government  regula- 
tion enables  big  chainstores  to  get  into 
production.  Maybe  we  all  benefit  from 
It.  But  I  go  back  to  this:  Unless  the 
Government  is  to  regulate  everything 
we  do  there  will  be  no  end  to  these 
problems  often  created  by  the  regula- 
tion we  make  possible.  I  have  no  fault 
to  find — in  fact,  there  is  nothing  for  the 
zinc  and  lead  mineowners  and  employ- 
ees to  do  but  come  here  and  ask  for 
something.  I  find  no  fault  when  they 
come  in  and  ask  for  their  share  of  the 
handouts.  We  are  all  inclined  to  do 
that. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  who  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Brown,  pointed  out,  as  a  result 
of  our  foreign  policy  we  have  created 
competition  from  abroad  and  that  is  in- 
terfering with  our  local  people.  We  have 
the  same  old,  old  story.  We.  to  help 
others,  impose  unfair  burdens  on  our 
own  people,  taking  from  their  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  living.  One  thmg  I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  is  why 
Walter  Reuther — you  see,  I  am  back  on 
my  old  theme — representing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  throughout  the 
United  States,  has  always  been  in  favor 
of  sending  money,  machinery,  and 
knowledge  abroad  to  establish  industries 
in  the  other  countries  which  come  back 
here  with  their  production  and  in  com- 
petition with  his  own  members.  Amer- 
ican workers  are  forced  out  of  their  jobs. 

You  remember  one  time  when  he 
wrote  that  letter  to  President  Truman, 
he  wanted  us  to  give — what  was  it? — 
$13  billion  a  year  for  100  years  to  other 
countries.  What  happened  shortly  after 
we  bensin  to  aid  other  countries? 

Factories  went  abroad.  They  a.«:ked 
for  tax  deferments.  And  what  do  they 
send  over  here?  They  send  over  what 
some  of  those  people  m  Detroit  call  little 
monsters,  those  little  cars.  But  people 
purchased.  Sure,  I  want  to  buy  Ameri- 
can, and  so  do  all  of  us.  -^^it  what 
happens?  Being  human  with  mans 
desire  to  help  himself,  if  we  can  get  some- 
thing that  is  made  abroad  for  a  couple 
of  cents  cheaper,  we  buy  it,  dont  we? 
Personal  interest  comes  first.  How 
many  Members  on  their  trips  abroad  at 
the  taxpayers'  expen.se  buy  all  the  law 
will  let  them  bring  in  duty  free? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yielcff 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  bill  that  is  about 
to  come  before  the  House  is  another 
form  of  those  compensatory  payments 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
from  Massachusetts,  one  of  our  great 
freetraders,  talks  about. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Of 
course,  back  of  all  this  has  been  the 
thought,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  that 
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we  must  help  the  whole  world.  Well, 
that  is  all  right.  The  first  25  cents  I 
ever  lost  or  was  deprived  of  mother 
shook  out  of  tha«  red  little  tin  bank, 
pennies  if  you  know  what  they  are, 
which  I  had  earned  and  saved,  went  to 
the  church — I  was  there  and  saw  her  do 
it — and  gave  it  to  the  Foreign  Aid  So- 
ciety to  help  the  Chinese.  That  was  all 
right — but  we  can  do  too  much  giving. 
Of  course,  that  practice  has  grown  and 
now  some  of  our  internationalists  are 
shaking  down  all  of  us  to  give  to  some- 
body else  far  away.  That  idea  is  all 
right,  but  let  us  first  pray  for  them  then 
treat  them  decently  but  save  a  little  for 
ourselves.  But  in  the  meantime  let  us 
build  up  our  own  country  so  that  we  are 
secure,  so  that  our  people  have  freedom 
of  opportunity,  and  all  that.  Because 
the  weak  policeman  on  the  corner,  who 
has  thrown  his  club  into  the  alley,  who 
has  forgotten  to  take  his  gun.  left  it  at 
home,  who  has  teken  a  couple  or  too 
many  drinks,  he  is  in  no  condition  to 
protect  the  pedestrian  going  across  the 
street.  The  bankrupt  individual  or  na- 
tion cannot  help  anyone. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  bill  is  to  make 
compensatory  payments  of  $16' 2  mil- 
lion to  those  who  are  injured  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  given  away 
our  markets  in  this  country  to  for- 
eigners. It  is  for  the  purpose  of  raiding 
the  U.S.  Treasury  to  make  compensatory 
payments 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  We 
have  created  a  situation  so  that  you 
and  I  have  to  vote  for  this  bill  today 
to  make  these  workers  in  the  lead  and 
zinc  mines  and  the  owners  come  out 
even  on  this  deal.  Sure  we  do  not  like 
it.  It  is  unsound  policy  but  just  once 
let  those  who  vote  for  farm  subsidies, 
minimum  wage  law,  che^ap  power,  a 
dozen  other  handouts,  foreign  aid.  know 
if  that  is  to  be  the  program  we,  too,  can 
act  like  Santa  Claus. 

The  rollcall,  if  we  have  one,  will  show 
all  the  giveaway  boys  voting  no  on 
this  while  just  this  once  I  will  forget 
my  convictions  and  vote  to  remedy  in 
part  the  harm  and  injustice  this  par- 
ticular group  has  suffered. 

Mr  BROWN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BROWN  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  importance  of  this  bill  and  the 
philosophy  which  it  carries,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  166) 


Addonlzlo 

Gubaer 

Nelsen 

Alexander 

Harrison,  Va 

Nix 

Andersen, 

Henderson 

OBrien,  NY 

Minn, 

Hull 

Passman 

Ashley 

Jones,  Ala 

Peterson 

Bailey 

Kearns 

PUcher 

Bass.  N  H 

Kee 

Pillion 

Blatnlk 

Keiih 

Powell 

Bonner 

Kilburn 

Habaut 

Boykin 

KUday 

Riehlman 

Brooks.  La 

King,  Utah 

RoudebuBh 

Buckley 

Korncgay 

Santangelo 

Cahlll 

Land  rum 

Scott 

Celler 

Lennon 

Shelley 

Chlperfleld 

Lipscomb 

Shipley 

Cook 

Loser 

Slack 

Cramer 

McMillan 

Smith,  Calif 

Curtis  Mo 

Mason 

Teague,  Tex. 

Daniels 

MlUer.  Clem 

Tupper 

Davis. 

Miller,  N  Y. 

Vanlk 

James  C 

MllUken 

Van  Zandt 

Dawson 

Mlnshall 

Wels 

Dulski 

Moore:-iead 

Westland 

Ellsworth 

Ohio 

WUlls 

Gallagher 

Moulder 

Young 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roll  call  364  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


STABILIZING  MINING  OF  LEAD  AND 
ZINC  ON  PUBLIC  LAND 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  <H.R  84)  to  stabilize 
the  mining  of  lead  and  zinc  by  small 
domestic  producers  on  public,  Indian 
and  other  lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H  R.  84,  with  Mr. 
Bass  of  Tennessee  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
mondson]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Saylor]  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  mmutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  (Mr.  Aspin- 
all]. 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
fore the  House  debates  the  provisioiis 
of  H.R.  84,  the  lead-zinc  small  produc- 
ers bill,  which  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  EdmokdsonI  has  so  ex- 
pertly worked  for  as  sp>onsor  and  chair- 
man of  the  Mines  and  Mining  Subcom- 
mittee that  handled  the  legislation,  I 
would  like  to  provide  for  the  House  the 
background  necessary  for  a  full  under- 
standing of  any  legislation  deaUng  with 
the  problems  of  lead  and  zinc. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  no 
segment  of  our  national  economy  has 
been  requested  to  absorb  more  hard 
knocks,  in  the  name  of  the  Nation's  best 


interest,  than  has  the  lead-zinc  indus- 
try'. I  say  this  knowing  that  many  In- 
dustries, including  other  nJlning  and 
mineral  industries,  textiles,  and  many 
others,  have  been  hard  hit  and  have 
problems  of  their  own. 

To  demonstrate  what  I  mean,  I  shall 
analyze  lead  and  zinc  in  detail,  while 
at  the  same  time  recalling  for  the  Mem- 
bers some  of  the  frustrations  that  we 
have  faced  or  had  forced  upon  us  in 
trying  to  develop  a  policy  to  assure 
healthy,  stabilized,  domestic  mining  and 
minerals  industries. 

In  October  1953  the  President  desig- 
nated the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior. 
State,  and  Commerce,  along  with  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobi- 
lization, as  a  Cabinet  Committee,  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Director  of  the  »3ureau  of  the  Budget  as 
consultants  to  inquire  into  the  national 
policy  affecting  the  production  and  util- 
ization of  metals  and  minerals.  The 
Committee  reported  on  November  30. 
1954.  with  a  series  of  recommendations 
dealing  with  the  general  problem  rather 
than  specific  commodiites.  Recogni- 
tion was  given  to  the  need  for  a  "strong, 
vigorous,  and  efBcient  domestic  mineral 
industry  as  essential  to  the  long-term 
economic  development  of  the  United 
States.  "  Specifically,  the  recommen- 
dations were  oriented  toward  review  and 
study  pointing  toward  increased  efiB- 
ciency. 

In  that  same  time  frame,  first  in  May 
of  1950,  and  then  in  February  1951  and 
September  1953,  the  lead-zinc  industry 
petitioned  the  Tariff  Commission  for  re- 
Uef.  The  first  two  petitions  were  dis- 
missed on  technicalities  involving  the 
type  of  action  available  imder  trade 
agreements  then  in  effect;  the  third  pe- 
tition was  for  escape  clause  action  un- 
der section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951.  Hearings  were 
held  in  November  1953  and  resulted  m 
the  first  of  three  unanimous  findings  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  that  serious  in- 
jury was  resulting  from  excessive  im- 
ports. In  1954,  as  in  subsequent  years, 
the  Commission  recommended  maximiun 
permissible  increase  in  duties. 

Concurrently  with  this  escape  clause 
action  the  Tariff  Commission,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  resolution  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  other  body,  conducted  a 
"general  investigation"  imder  section 
332  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  The  re- 
sultant 356-page  report — No.  192,  sec- 
ond series — which  contains  an  excellent 
historical  analysis  and  then  current 
appraisal  of  the  lead -zinc  industry, 
had  been  submitted  to  the  respec- 
tive committees  on  April  19,  1954 — 1 
month  before  the  recommendations  were 
made  for  increasing  the  duties. 

These  were  no  sudden  recommenda- 
tions. The  industry  had  been  thoroughly 
studied.  The  naive,  who  thought  relief 
was  in  sight,  were  soon  disillusioned: 
the  President  did  not  accept  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

The  lead -zinc  industry  has  been  stud- 
ied and  restudied  ever  since — and  now 
we  are  told  there  are  to  be  more  studies. 
But,  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment. 

Again  in  1958  and  1960,  in  response  to 
industry  petitions,  the  Tiriff  Commission 
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found  that  the  domestic  lead-zinc  in- 
dustry was  suffering  serious  injury; 
nonetheless,  the  President  did  not  act 
to  implement  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendation to  increase  the  duty. 

Quota  restrictions  on  imports  for  con- 
sumption of  unmanufactured  lead  and 
zinc  were  established  by  the  President 
after  the  1957-58  recession  had  dealt 
another  severe  blow  to  the  lead-zinc  in- 
dustry. However,  the  quotas,  which  be- 
came effective  October  1,  1958,  limited 
each  country  to  an  annual  quota  equal 
to  80  percent  of  that  country's  average 
annual  competitive  export  to  the  United 
States  during  the  years  1953  to  1957.  Of 
course,  if  consimiption  of  lead  and  zinc 
had  continued  at  the  1953-57  level,  the 
domestic  producers  would  have  continued 
to  hold  the  same  proportionate  position 
in  the  market  that  they  had  had  pre- 
vioiisly.  One  difBculty  was  that  con- 
sumption fell — Department  of  Interior 
statistics  indicate  that  1960  consimip- 
tion fell  200,000  tons  below  what  had 
been  "anticipated" — thereby  reducing 
the  portion  of  the  market  available  to 
domestic  producers.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
because  lead  quotas  have  been  filled 
regularly  with  only  minor  exceptions, 
lead  mines  have  been  compelled  to  ab- 
sorb the  entire  decline  in  consumption; 
although  zinc  quotas  have  not  been  en- 
tirely filled  domestic  mines  are  still  pro- 
ducing considersibly  less  than  the  1956 
and  1957  totals. 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Afifairs  Com- 
mittee during  the  85th  and  86th  Con- 
gresses took  considerable  testimony  from 
Government  and  industry  representa- 
tives concerning  our  mining  and  min- 
erals industries  generally  and  the 
lead-zinc  industry  in  particular.  We 
thereafter  recommended,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1959,  the  Congress  adopted. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  177,  86th 
Congress,  which  called  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  have  a  review  made  of  existing 
programs  and  advise  Congress  concern- 
ing action  taken  and  to  be  taken,  as  well 
as  legislation  that  might  be  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  objective  of  the  mainte- 
nance and  development  of  sound  and 
stable  domestic  mining  and  minerals  in- 
dustries without  critical  dependence 
upon  foreign  sources.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  Members  I  have  secured  per- 
mission to  include  with  my  remarks  a 
copy  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  177 
so  tnat  its  complete  policy  statement  will 
be  available  to  all: 

Whereas  the  Constitution  empowers  the 
Congress  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regu- 
lations respecting  the  territory  or  other 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States,  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and 
among  the  States,  and  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  general  welfare;  and 

Whereas  mining  and  the  extraction  of 
minerals  from  Federal,  State,  and  privately 
owned  lands  situated  within  the  United 
States  and  its  Territories  and  possessions  are 
basic  industries  upon  which  the  transport- 
ing, processing,  and  distributing  industries 
and  the  consumers  of  the  Nation  depend; 
and 

Whereas  the  interests  of  national  security 
have  brought  about  Government  programs 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
national  stockpiles  of  strategically  Important 
metals  and  minerals  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  mine  and  plant  capacities  for  the 
production  thereof;  and 


Whereas  the  administration  of  these  and 
related  programs,  through  Goverrunent  pur- 
chases, contracts,  loans,  grants,  technical 
assistance,  barter,  and  other  means,  has  re- 
sulted in  the  abnormal  and  artlflclal  stimu- 
lation of  foreign  metal  and  mineral  erplora- 
tion  and  development  and  the  expansion  of 
foreign  capacities  for  the  production  of 
metals  and  minerals:    and 

Whereas  Increased  foreign  production  of 
certain  metals  and  minerals,  uigether  with 
downward  revision  of  national  stockpile  re- 
quirements, has  resulted  in  depressed  do- 
mestic prices  for  these  materials,  drastic 
curtailment  of  domestic  productlna,  eco- 
nomic disaster  to  individual  firms,  hardships 
for  dependent  industries,  ext^sisive  unem- 
ploj-ment,  and  severe  contraction  of  bu.si- 
neis  in  the  affected  communities;   and 

Whereas  an  emergency  exists  since  further 
delays  in  the  recovery  of  the  domestic  min- 
ing and  mineral  industries  would  cause  ir- 
reparable damage  to  mining  and  mineral 
properties,  wastage  of  human  and  natural 
resources,  and  loss  of  productive  capacity, 
and  would  have  a  depressing  effect  upon  the 
national  economy  and  threaten  national 
security;  and 

Whereas  all  governmental  efforts  to  date 
have  not  been  effective  in  alleviating  these 
detrimental  effects;   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  RcpreseJitativc^ 
(the  Senate  concurring)  ,  That  the  President 
is  requested — 

(a)  to  have  reviews  made  at  once  of  the 
existing  programs  of  the  departn^ents  and 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  wltii  the 
purpose  of  using  them  more  effectively  to 
provide  for  increased  production  and  em- 
plo3raient  in  critically  depressed  domestic 
mining  and  mineral  industries; 

(b)  to  advise  the  Congress  at  the  eRrllest 
possible  date  as  to  the  actions  taken  or  pro- 
pos«Ki   to  be  taken   to   this  end;    and 

(c)  to  submit  any  reorganization  plans  or 
recommendations  for  legislation  that  may  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  this  objective 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congrefis  that 
it  Is  In  the  national  interest  to  foster  and 
encourage  (a)  the  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  a  sound  and  stable  domestic  min- 
ing and  minerals  industry;  (b)  the  orderly 
discovery  and  development  of  domestic  min- 
eral resources  and  reserves  on  Federal,  KUitc, 
and  privately  owned  lands;  and  (c)  mining, 
mineral,  metallurgical,  and  marketing  re- 
search to  promote  the  wise  and  efficient  uses 
of  domestic  metal  and  mineral  resources 

Sec.  3.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Conereep  that 
the  maintenance  and  development  of-  a 
sound  and  stable  domestic  mining  and  min- 
erals industry,  without  critical  dependence 
upon  foreign  sources,  is  e.ssentlal  to  national 
security  and  the  welfare  to  the  consuming 
public,  and  that  this  objective  Is  independ- 
ent of  and  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the 
maintenance  of  national  stockpKee  for 
planned  defense  needs  in  a  single  emergency 
or  the  existence  of  productive  capacity  based 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  materials. 

In  the  almost  2  years  that  have 
passed  since  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
current resolution  we  have  been  waiting 
to  receive  an  overall  program.  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  making  a  continuing  survey 
of  mineral  industry  needs  and  coordi- 
nating material  from  other  departments. 
The  administration  has  Rs.sured  me 
further  that,  in  resix)nse  to  House  Con- 
current Resolution  177.  results  of  the 
survey  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Con- 
gress early  next  year. 

In  1958,  the  study  of  the  lead -zinc 
industry  shifted  to  the  international  fo- 
rum with  the  London  Conference  of  the 
United  Nations  Interim  Coordinating 
Committee  for  International  Commod- 
ity Arrangements.     This  led  to  the  cre- 


ation of  a  long-term  group  with  the  first 
formal  meeting  of  the  International 
Lead  and  Zinc  Study  Group  being  held 
in  January  sind  the  second  session  in 
September  1960.  at  Geneva.  I  am. 
frankly,  skeptical  of  the  so-called  volun- 
tary restrictions  on  commercial  offerings 
of  lead  that  were  undertaken  by  foreign 
representatives  at  these  meetings.  I  am 
even  more  skeptical  of  the  results  of  the 
most  recent  meeting  at  Mexico  City,  in 
March  of  this  year,  when  "commit- 
ments" were  undertaken  by  representa- 
tives of  other  nations  in  the  Western 
World  to  restrict  the  production  of  lead: 
and.  this  country  initiated  discussions 
for  the  barter  of  some  of  our  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  in  exchange 
for  foreign  lead  to  be  added  to  the 
U.S.  supplemental  stockpile. 

The  lead-zinc  industry  has  been 
studied  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  by  the 
executive  as^encie.';.  by  an  international 
study  group,  and  now,  m  response  to 
vaiying  legislative  items  awaiting  action 
in  several  committees  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  we  are  told  that  the  admin- 
istration 1.*;  taking  steps  to  implement  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  through  the  e.s- 
tablLshment  of  a  task  force  that  will  be 
charged  with  the  primary  responsibility 
of  studying  the  problems  of  depressed 
communities  historically  related  to 
mininn.'" 

Willie  all  this  studying  has  been  going 
on  lei  us  see  what  has  happened  to  the 
lead -zinc  industry. 

The  Tariff  Commission  in  1954  found 
that  employment  in  the  entire  lead-zinc 
indu.^tiy  had  declmed  by  9.000  jobs  from 
the  42,000  that  were  employed  in  1952; 
and.  m  its  1938  deci.sion,  the  Commi.ssion 
found  that  an  additional  4,500  employees 
had  lost  their  jobs  since  January  1957 
alone.  By  the  time  the  Commission  filed 
its  latest  report  in  October  1960.  it 
showed  that  approximately  20,000  jobs 
have  been  lost  in  the  lead-^inc  industry 
since  1952.  The  full  impact,  however, 
of  conditions  is  realized  when  ne  con- 
sider that,  of  the  20,000  job  loss  in  the 
entire  industry,  15.000  jobs  have  been 
lost  in  the  lead  and  zinc  mines  and  mills 
and  5.000  in  the  primary  smelters  and 
refineries. 

Prices  have  steadily  declined  so  that 
lead  at  1 1  cents  a  pound  is  at  the  lowest 
level  since  1946  and  zinc  at  11 'i  cents  a 
pound  is  doing  only  sliKhtly  better  than 
its  lowest  level  in  the  same  period.  How- 
ever, the  combination  of  lead  and  zinc  m 
the  mines  makes  it  necessary  that  we 
think  in  terms  of  the  combmed  price: 
the  combined  price  today  of  22^2  cents 
per  pound  for  lead  and  zinc  is  the  lowest 
that  it  has  been  since  1946. 

Domestic  production  has  suffered  pro- 
portionately. The  246.669  tons  of  re- 
coverable lead  produced  in  the  US 
mines  in  1960  is  the  lowest  output  re- 
ported since  1900  The  435.427  tons  of 
zinc  was  slightly  better  than  the  preced- 
ing 2  years  but  was  otherwise  the  lowest 
production  since  the  1930's. 

Quotas.  8LS  I  indicated  a  moment  ago, 
failed  to  assure  domestic  producers  their 
fair  share  of  the  U.S.  market.  General 
imports  of  lead  in  1960  amounted  to 
359.917  tons  or  approximately  145  per- 
cent of  the  US.  mine  production  of 
246.669    tons;    general    imports   of   zinc, 
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at  571.000  tons,  were  131  percent  of  the 
U  S.  mine  production  of  435,427  tons. 
I  have  heretofore  secured  permission  to 


Include  as  part  of  my  remarks  charts, 
based  on  U J3.  Bureau  of  Mines  statistics, 
indicating  domestic  mine  production  of 


recoverable  lead  and  zinc  in  the  United 
States,  by  States  together  with  other 
vital  data: 


1.  D.S.  Lkao  Statistics 
Table  I. —U.S.  lead  »lali*lic»,  1950-SO 


C.8.  LJCA.D  AND  ZINC 


3.  U.8.  Zorc  Statistics 
Table  2.—  U.S.  rinc  ttahalu*,  1960-60 
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In  the  face  of  employment  losses,  pro- 
duction decline,  and  depressed  prices, 
the  lead-zinc  Industry  has  been  told  that 
nothing  can  be  done  to  bring  a  better 
balance  between  dwnestlc  production 
and  imports  because,  in  the  words  of 
the  Etepartment  of  Defense,  "major  re- 
percussions could  be  expected  from  a 


number  of  less-develor>ed  countries  in 
Latin  America  and  elsewhere  which 
would  make  even  more  difHcult  our 
present  relations  with  them." 

In  the  same  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  in  com- 
menting on   a   bill.   H.R.    3416,   that  I 


have  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  long-range  policy  for  sta- 
bilization of  tJie  entire  lead-zinc  indus- 
try starting  with  revised  tariffs,  it  Is 
stated  that  in  dealing  with  lestd  and  zinc 
a  relatively  small  number  of  miners  are 
involved.  Naturally,  we  have  reached 
the  Stat?  of  having  only  "a  small  num- 
ber of  miners"  because  of  Uie  depressed 
conditions  that  have  existed  for  these 
past  several  years  and  the  loss  of  15.000 
jobs  in  9  years  that  I  referred  to  a  mo- 
ment ago.  This  is  a  new  approach. 
First,  you  reduce  the  industry  through 
distress  and  then  you  say  "why  bother 
with  it.  there  aren't  many  people  in- 
volved, anyhow." 

A  similar  technique  has  been  employed 
by  the  State  Department.  In  its  com- 
ments to  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  on  my  bill,  the 
State  Department,  despite  the  failure  to 
implement  repeated  findings  by  the  Tar- 
iff Commission  on  behalf  of  the  lead- 
zinc  industry,  points  to  the  eacape  clause 
procedure  as  "the  appropriate  mecha- 
nism for  restricting  imports  of  commodi- 
ties subject  to  trade  agreements  conces- 
sions, upon  demonstration  of  injury  or 
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threat  of  injury  to  domestic  industry." 
The  real  basis  of  the  State  Department 
position  is  stated  thusly : 

The  Department  of  State  Is  strongly  op- 
fKjsed  to  H.R.  3416.  It  Is  our  Judgment 
that  U.S.  relations  with  countries  which 
have  been  traditional  suppliers  of  lead  and 
zinc  to  this  market  would  be  Impaired  by 
passage  of  this  legislation.  These  countries 
include  principally  Peru  and  Mexico.  Impor- 
tant less-developed  countries  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica where  long-term  Interests  of  the  United 
States  are  at  stake,  and  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia, important  factors  in  the  security  of 
the  free  world.  All  of  these  countries, 
and  others,  depend  significantly  on  the  sale 
of  lead  and  zinc  to  the  United  States.  Re- 
striction of  U.S.  imports  would  inflict 
a  very  real  hardship  on  these  countries. 
They  protested  vigorously  last  year  when 
similar  legislation  was  Introduced.  In 
underdeveloped  countries  in  general,  and 
Latin  America  in  particular,  restrictions  by 
the  United  States  on  the  importation  of 
lead  and  zinc  have  acquired  a  symbolic  char- 
acter and  tended  to  evoke  Intense  political 
and  emotional  reactions. 

We  have  then,  I  submit,  come  full 
cycle  in  approximately  10  years  except 
that  employment  has  not  been  reestab- 
lished, prices  have  not  been  stabilized, 
and  the  industry  has  not  been  revital- 
ized. In  the  face  of  study  without  af- 
firmative action  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  failure  of  Tariff  Commission  recom- 
mendations to  be  implemented  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  told  that  it  is  in  the 
Nation's  best  interests  for  the  domestic 
lead-zinc  industry  to  continue  to  suffer 
lest  the  security  of  the  free  world  be  im- 
paired. I  know  of  no  other  industry  that 
has  been  asked  to  absorb  so  much  in  this 
cause. 

In  conclusion,  before  yielding  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mines 
and  Mining,  who  will  explain  the  details 
of  the  bill  before  you  today,  I  want  to 
assure  Members  that,  from  personal 
contacts  and  the  letters  I  have  received. 
I  know  that  the  people  who  make  up  the 
lead-zinc  industry  are  loyal,  patriotic 
Americans.  However,  their  patience  is 
beginning  to  run  thin.  They  ask  only 
that  some  assistance  be  given  to  save 
the  domestic  lead -zinc  industry.  We 
anxiously  await  the  recommendations  of 
this  administration  for  an  overall  policy, 
and.  just  as  I  have  assured  the  White 
House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
I  assure  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
any  recommendations  that  are  referred 
to  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee will  be  given  prompt,  careful,  and 
sympathetic  consideration. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  presents  a 
problem  which  if  you  will  read  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  would 
leave  one  in  wonder  and  amazement. 
The  Secretary  in  his  report  states  as 
follows : 

The  Department  believes  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's objective  with  reference  to  lead 
and  zinc  should  be  to  bring  about  better 
conditions  in  the  industry,  and  to  permit 
It  to  operate  normally  within  our  traditional 
concepts  of  private  enterprise.  We  do  not 
believe  that  such  conditions  can  be  achieved 
by  a  continuing  program  of  subsidies. 

We  recognize  that  the  Government  Is  re- 
sponsible In  part  for  stimulating  world  pro- 
duction by  its  defense  programs.     For  this 


reason,  we  have  endorsed  the  temporary  use 
of  Import  quotas  and  have  used  interna- 
tional consultations  to  push  for  reductions 
in  output  by  producers  outside  of  the  United 
States.  But  approval  of  H  R  84,  in  it«  pres- 
ent form,  would  operate  to  disrupt  the  ef- 
forts now  being  made  to  restore  a  reasonable 
balance  in  world  production  and  conisump- 
tion  of  these  commodities. 

The  administration  is  supplementing  these 
efforts  to  reduce  production  abroad  a.nd  re- 
duce the  available  supply  of  metal  In  the 
world  by  offering  to  barter  surplus  agricul- 
tural products  In  exchange  for  surplus  lead 
stocks  held  outside  of  the  United  States 

They  then  go  on  to  say  that  they  will 
not  approve  H.R.  84  as  onmnally  pas.sed 
last  year,  which  is  a  direct  contiadiclion 
of  statements  made  during  the  last  cam- 
paign. Then  they  go  on  and  .say  that 
they  will  approve  a  limited  teiiipoiary 
measure,  one  that  would  assist  a  number 
of  small  producers  A  piogram  for  750 
tons  of  each  metal  produced  in  the  fir.^t 
year,  500  tons  the  second  year.  250  tons 
the  third  and  last  year,  based  upon  a 
combined  price  of  27 'j  cents  for  lead 
and  zinc. 

Let  us  look  at  what  has  happened  to 
this  industry.  In  1954  there  were  645 
mines  in  the  United  State.s  producing  a 
total  of  798.890  tons.  In  1960  the  num- 
ber was  a  little  less  than  half  of  that 
number,  315  mines  producing  682.096 
tons  of  both  lead  and  zinc 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  in  my  opinion, 
will  do  more  harm  than  good;  and  I  will 
^11  you  why.  This  bill  is  completely 
4%^'ersed  in  its  philosophy.  In  oth^r 
words,  if  you  want  to  help  the  lead  and 
zinc  industry;  if  you  want  to  do  it  by 
subsidies;  if  you  want  to  take  care  of  the 
mines  that  have  been  shut  down,  then 
you  do  not  start  out  by  making  the  max- 
imum payment  in  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion. This  bill  provides  for  the  largest 
payment  and  for  the  largest  tonnage  in 
the  first  year;  a  reduced  amount  in  the 
second  year,  and  a  smaller  amount  in 
each  of  the  third  and  fourth  year.s 
Many  of  these  mines  that  are  shut  down 
cannot  possibly  get  into  operation  dur- 
ing this  first  year.  If  you  are  going  to 
have  a  subsidy  program  then  the  entire 
philosophy  should  be  reversed  and  you 
should  make  the  payment  for  the  small- 
est amount  in  the  first  year  and  have 
the  large  amount  in  the  last  year 

This  billas  it  is  drawn  will  do  nothing 
more  than  excite  a  lot  of  people  ui  the 
lead  and  zinc  business  to  believe  that 
they  can  get  some  help  from  the  Gov- 
ernment; and  instead  of  being  helpful 
it  will  end  up  being  a  hindrance. 

Unless  the  payments  provided  lor  in 
this  bill  are  reversed,  and  the  tonnages 
are  reversed  this  bill  should  be  defeated 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  begin 
my  remarks  here  today  by  thanking  a 
number  of  people  who  have  been  tre- 
mendously helpful  in  cormection  with 
this  legislation.  I  would  like  partic- 
ularly to  acknowledge  a  debt  of  grat- 
itude to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  this  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  AspinallI.  for  his 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  min- 
ing problems  of  the  counti-y  and  for  the 
help  which  he  has  extended  to  our  small 
producers.    I  would  like  to  thank  all  the 


members  of  the  Mines  and  Mining  Sub- 
committee who  have  worked  hard  to 
bring  forth  this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  thank  particularly  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr 
Saylor  I  who  has  just  spoken  to  us  for 
some  helpful  amendments  which  he  of- 
fered in  connection  with  this  legislation 
back  in  the  86th  Congress  and  for  the 
statesmanlike  view  which  he  usually 
takes  on  behalf  of  mining  legislation. 
The  gentleman  from  Colorado  I  Mr 
DoMiMCKl  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr  KvLi  have  been  helpful  with 
amendments  in  connection  with  this  leg- 
islation The  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see I  Mr  Baker  I  has  been  of  consistent 
.strength  and  help  to  us  on  this  matter 
So  has  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
»  Mr.  Chenoweth  1 .  There  are  numerous 
others  I  could  mention 

The  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  by  a  number  of  Members,  includ- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  iMr 
Thomson!,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  IMr  MontoyaI.  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  IMr  Morris!,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Idaho  (Mrs  PfostI. 
the  gentleman  from  Nevada  IMr 
Baring),  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
IMr  McVeyI,  who  has  worked  tirelessly 
in  connection  with  it,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Montana   [Mr.  OlsenI. 

All  of  these  people  have  been  of  yeo- 
man assistance  to  us. 

I  would  also  like  to  acknowledge  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  staff  of  the  Commit- 
tee oil  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
particularly  to  Mr.  Milton  Pearl  of  that 
staff  for  the  very  fine  work  he  has  done 

Mr  Chairman,  this  bill  culminates  a 
long  and  exhaustive  effort  in  this  field 
I  think  in  the  product  we  bring  to  the 
floor  today  we  have  a  bill  which  cannot 
only  be  supported  enthusiastically  by  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
who  voted  for  it  in  the  86th  Congress  but 
can  al-so  win  the  votes  of  those  who  stood 
with  the  then  President  Eisenhower  in 
opposition  to  the  bill.  I  beheve  they  will 
find  that  many  of  the  objections  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  the  bill  have  been 
eliminated  in  the  product  we  now  bring 
to  the  floor. 

I  should  like  to  mention  just  in  a  quick 
summary  some  of  the  very  substantial 
modifications  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  this  bill  in  an  effort  to  meet 
Presidential  objections  of  a  year  ago. 

One  of  the  particular  things  which 
then  President  Eisenhower  said  in  objec- 
tion to  this  bill  was  that  it  was  going  to 
create  too  great  an  inci-ease  in  produc- 
tion of  lead  and  zinc  in  the  United  States. 
He  said  it  simply  was  not  going  to  be  pos- 
sible to  finance  it  within  the  limits  of  the 
appropriation  authorized  in  that  bill. 
This  bill  has  significantly,  even  drasti- 
cally cut  the  cost  items  in  connection 
with  its  operation.  It  has  reduced  the 
term  from  5  to  4  years.  It  has  reduced 
the  eligibility  from  a  combined  tonnage 
of  4,000  tons  to  a  combined  tonnage  of 
3.000  tons  under  the  new  bill. 

It  has  adopted  a  phaseout  principle 
described  a  moment  ago  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  in  which,  al- 
though producers  are  allowed  to  have 
1 ,500  tons  of  each  metal  in  the  first  year 
of  operation  they  must  scale  down  to 
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less  than  600  tons  of  each  metal  In  the 
fourth  and  final  year. 

The  price  stabilization  level  has  been 
reduced  from  31.5  cents  in  the  last  bill  to 
only  29  cents  in  the  pending  bill.  The 
estimated  cost  Is  down  by  approximately 
$9  million  in  the  current  bill. 

In  my  judgment,  the  increases  in  pro- 
duction would  be  only  a  fraction  of  the 
increases  that  would  have  occurred  un- 
der the  bill  which  was  vetoed  after  pass- 
age by  the  last  Congress. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  bill  can  be 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

One  point  I  would  like  to  make  bear- 
ing upon  the  comments  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsjlvania  just  a  few  mo- 
ments ago:  I  have  no  quarrel  with  his 
viewpoint  about  the  greater  desirabUity 
of  this  bill  If  it  adopted  his  prmciple  and 
escalated  upward  rather  than  escalated 
downward  in  a  phaseout  of  subsidy. 
From  the  miner's  standpoint  it  wouM 
undoubtedly  do  better  if  we  had  his 
prmciple  in  operation,  but  we  are  real- 
ists. We  are  trying  to  get  a  bill  en- 
acted that  can  be  signed  into  law  and 
have  an  operatuig  program  we  can  fi- 
nance. This  principle  of  escalation 
do«-nward  and  the  phasing  out  of  a  sub- 
sidy is  absolutely  basic  and  indispensa- 
ble to  legislation  that  can  become  law. 
I  earnestly  hope  that  the  gentleman 
from  Perinsylvania  will  not  press  too 
hard  for  the  amendment  he  is  advocat- 
ing, because  I  would  like  to  believe  that 
he,  like  all  of  us  on  this  side,  would  like 
a  piece  of  legislation  that  would  help 
this  desperately  hurt  industry. 

One  thing  that  impressed  me  about 
the  remarks  made  so  far  is  that  there 
has  not  been  one  voice  raised  on  this 
floor  by  any  speaker  disputing  the  very 
urgent  need  of  this  mdustry.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown]  when 
he  spoke  to  us  said  that  he  recogruzed 
the  need  of  this  industry.  He  knew  it 
was  hard  hit.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  IMr.  Hottuam]  said  he  did  not 
blame  the  Industry  for  coming  in  here 
and  seeking  help.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  I  assume,  knows  of  the  hard- 
hit  conditions  of  this  industry. 

The  cmly  real  difference  of  opinion  we 
have  t«  either  side  of  the  aisle  is  the 
approach  that  is  to  be  taken  to  meet 
this  need.  I  have  been  for  a  long  time 
a  firm  believer  in  the  old  principle  that 
a  bird  In  the  hand  is  worth  any  number 
of  birds  in  the  bush. 

Here  is  an  opportimity  for  this  hard- 
hit  industry,  which  everyone  agrees  is 
hard  hit.  to  get  something  in  hand  to 
help  meet  the  desperate  need. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  re- 
peated findings  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion m  regard  to  the  inquiry  to  this  in- 
dustry. At  the  proper  time,  1  will  ob- 
tain permission  to  put  some  of  these 
specific  findings  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion in  the  Recobd  on  this  point.  They 
are  now  available  here  in  the  Chamber 
at  our  table.  This  information  will  show 
you  how  many  times  this  industry  has 
sought  relief.  I  daresay  I  am  one  of 
the  Members  of  the  Hotise  who  has  been 
to  the  Tariff  Commission  on  as  many 
times  in  the  last  5  or  6  years  as  anyone 
else  in  this  body.  I  know  a  good  many 
members  of  the  Tariff  Commission  by 


their  first  names  and  have  a  high  regard 
for  them;  I  have  been  there  pleading  the 
cause  of  this  industry  so  many  times. 
This  is  an  opp<M:tunity.  with  a  workmg 
plan,  under  which  mmers  are  held  to 
very  strict  limitations  and  with  strict 
penalties  in  the  law  for  violations,  which 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  of- 
fered as  amendments  to  strengthen  this 
bill — with  limitations  against  subleasing 
by  the  big  producers  and  to  limit  their 
subleasing  to  levels  which  they  have  ex- 
perience records  to  prove  are  normal 
types  of  levels  for  subleasmg. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  to  you.  this  is 
an  opportunity  to  do  justice  for  a  great 
industry  which  is  being  very  badly  hurt 
and  which  is  in  dire  need  today.  How 
many  of  you  m  your  lifetime  have  had 
the  experience  of  seeing  a  beautiful  tree 
wither  away  and  die?  If  you  have  seen 
that  happen,  you  have  seen  something 
that  is  happening  in  the  lead  and  zinc 
mining  areas  of  the  United  Statesu  In 
the  tristate  district  we  have  seen  a  great 
and  thriving  industry  wither  away.  We 
have  seen  good  mines  shut  down.  We 
have  seen  proud  men  who  were  once  tax - 
paying  citizens  lined  up  to  get  surplus 
food,  their  tmemplojTnent  benefits  ex- 
hausted. We  have  seen  the  desperate 
need  of  hungry  families  who  were  once 
proud  and  mdejjendent  citizens.  This  is 
an  opportunity  to  restore  not  only  pro- 
ductivity to  a  great  industry  and  to 
many  regions  of  our  country,  but  also 
to  restore  dignity  and  pride  and  honor 
to  the  mining  men  m  America  who  are 
among  the  finest  men  in  our  countiy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiD  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr  BAKER  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  and  asso- 
ciate mj'self  with  him  in  support  of  this 
bill.  This  bill  will  not  help  the  district 
that  I  have  the  privilege  to  represent, 
but  I  know  it  is  good  for  the  entire 
coimtry.  This  bill  will  help  the  lead 
and  zinc  industry  until  such  time  as  we 
pass  a  real  duty  bill  to  take  care  of  the 
situation. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee.  A  chrono- 
logical summary  of  actions  and  proceed- 
ings before  the  Tariff  Commission 
follows: 

CHKONOLOCICAL  HICKLICHTS  OF  PBOCtKDINC.S 
OF  LEAD-ZINC  IKDUSTHT  BErO«E  THE  TKKITT 
COMMISSION 

May  10.  1950:  The  lead  mining  indus- 
try petltioi.ed  the  Tariff  Commission  for 
escape  clause  action.  However,  this  pe- 
tition was  dismissed  because  the  trade 
agreement  with  Mexico,  under  which  it 
had  been  brought,  was  canceled  by  the 
United  States  effective  December  31, 
1950.  after  which  the  1930  duty  on  lead 
was  temp>orarily  restored. 

February  14.  1951:  The  lead  mining 
industry  made  application  tmder  the 
provisions  of  section  336  of  the  TarilT 
Act  of  1930  for  an  investigation  of  the 
differences  in  the  cost  of  production  of 
lead  in  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries.  This  petition  was  dismissed 
on  May  29,  1951,  when  the  Commission 


decided  that  trade  agre^nent  rates 
cotild  not  be  changed  by  action  imder 
the  provisions  of  section  336. 

AprU  19.  1954:  The  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, in  response  to  resolutions  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee — 
July  29,  1953— and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee — July  27.  1953 — submitted 
a  report — T.C.  332-26 — following  a  gen- 
eral investigation  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  332  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  This  report  is  com- 
prised of  356  pages  of  detailed  analysis 
of  the  industry. 

May  21,  1964:  The  Tariff  Commission, 
as  the  result  of  an  escape  clause  action 
under  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951.  made  a  tmani- 
mous  finding  of  serious  injury  to  the 
lead -zinc  industry  resulting  from  exces- 
sive imports,  and  recommended  maxi- 
mum permissible  increase  in  duties — 
T.C.  No.  27. 

August  20.  1954:  The  President  ad- 
vised  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
that  he  would  not  implement  the  xmanl- 
mous  recommendations  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  its  May  21,  1954,  report. 
Instead,  the  President  outlined  an  ex- 
panded stockpiling  program  arni  sub- 
sequently initiated  a  barter  program  as 
well. 

April  24.  1958:  The  Tariff  Commission, 
in  another  escape  clause  action — T.C. 
No.  65 — again  tinanimously  foimd  that 
the  domestic  lead-zinc  industry  was  suf- 
fering serious  injury.  Three  Commis- 
sioners recommended  reimposition  of 
the  1930  rate  of  duty  and  three  Com- 
missioners  recommended  the  maximum 
increase  in  duty — 50  percent  above  the 
1945  rates — and  also  recommended  the 
imposition  of  absolute  quotas  based  on 
50  percent  of  imports  during  the  period 
1953-57. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  60-day  period 
provided  in  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
the  President  advised  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  he 
was  "suspending  consideration"  of  the 
Commission's  1958  recommendations. 

September  22.  1958:  The  President — 
Proclamation  No.  3257 — established  ab- 
solute quota  restrictions  on  imports  for 
consumption  of  unmanufactured  lead 
and  zinc  effective  October  1.  1958.  The 
quota  amounts  were  set  at  80  percent  of 
the  average  annual  commercial  imports 
during  the  base  period  of  1953-57.  com- 
pared with  50-percent  quotas  recom- 
mended by  the  Tariff  Commission  as  in- 
dicated above.  There  was  no  change  in 
basic  tariff  rates  and  no  provision  for 
quota  control  of  manufactured  items. 

August  21.  1959:  Senate  Flesolution 
162,  86th  Congress,  called  upon  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  make  an  investi- 
gation under  section  332  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  and  bring  down  to  date  the 
Commission's  report  of  April  19,  1954. 

March  1960:  The  Tariff  Commission 
filed  its  report — No.  332-26,  supple- 
mental— but  four  of  the  six  Commis- 
sioners refused  to  make  specific  findings 
on  the  groimds  that  the  Commission 
lacked  authority  to  submit  recommenda- 
tions or  findings.  However,  two  of  the 
Commissioners  found  continued  serious 
injury  and  recommended  increases  in 
tariffs  on  lead  and  zinc  metal,  ores  and 
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concentrates  and  compensatory  duties 
on  manufactured  items. 

Note. — Prior  to  the  adoption  of  Senate 
Resolution  162,  86th  Congress,  the  Industry 
sought  to  file  another  escape  clause  action. 
However,  Tariff  Comniisslon  counsel  advised 
that  an  Industry  operating  under  an  escape 
clause  proclamation  was  precluded  from 
filing  again  for  section  7  relief.  This,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Tariff  Commission  rec- 
ommendations had  not  been  fully  Imple- 
mented by  the  President. 

September  30,  1960:  The  Tariff  Com- 
mission submitted  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent under  paragraph  1  of  Executive 
Order  No.  10401,  indicating  that  there 
was  a  continuation  of  the  serious  injury 
previously  found. 

EXTRACTS     FROM     TARIFF     COMMISSION      REPORTS 

The  Commission  in  its  May  1954  report 
said: 

Information  obtained  by  the  Commission 
in  its  Investigation  indicates  •  •  •  that  on 
the  wholo  lead  and  zinc  mine  production 
in  the  principal  foreign  countries  supplying 
the  United  States  with  lead  and  zinc  im- 
ports have  not  been  affected  as  seriously 
as  such  activities  were  affected  in  the  United 
States  (p.  24) . 

In  April  1958  report,  three  of  the  Com- 
missioners pointed  out: 

Many  of  the  lead  and  zinc  mines,  partic- 
ularly In  the  Western  States,  are  located  in 
areas  where  other  means  of  livelihood  are 
limited  or  nonexistent.  Mine  or  mill  shut- 
downs in  such  areas  present  a  difficult  prob- 
lem both  to  the  worker  and  his  family  and 
to  the  supporting  service  industries.  In 
some  areas  the  situation,  if  long  continued, 
can  give  rise  to  so-called  ghost  tovras.  with 
the  consequent  severe  depreciation  or  total 
loss  of  realty  holdings  in  addition  to  the  loss 
of  Income  to  the  worker.  The  mine  opera- 
tor, on  the  other  hand,  loses  skilled  workmen 
who  may  not  be  easily  replaced  should  eco- 
nomic conditions  warrant  resumption  of 
operations   at   a   later   time    (p.   63). 

Further  in  this  1958  report : 

The  reduction  in  lead  and  zinc  market 
prices  in  the  United  States  at  a  time  when 
wage  rates,  costs  of  supplies  and  equipment, 
and  other  expenses  of  production  had  in- 
creased substantially  has  resulted  in  dis- 
tress for  the  lead  and  zinc  industries,  espe- 
cially for  the  mining  and  milling  segment. 
This  distress  is  reflected  in  many  mine 
closures  and  curtailments  of  operations;  re- 
duced employment  and  loss  of  wages:  aban- 
donment or  postponement  of  essential  mine 
exploration,  development,  and  maintenance 
activities;  resort  to  wasteful  oractices  of  se- 
lective mining  of  highest  grade  ore  reserves; 
smelter  shutdowns  or  curtailments  of  activi- 
ties; accumulation  of  excessive  stocks  of  un- 
sold lead  and  zinc  metals  at  primary  smelters 
and  refineries;  and  large  financial  losses  or 
sharply  curtailed  profits  for  the  producing 
companies. 

The  average  number  of  employees  in  the 
primary  lead  and  zinc  industries  declined 
from  42,170  in  1952  to  33.890  in  1956.  and  to 
28.960  in  October  1957,  the  last  month  for 
which  data  were  available.  The  average 
number  of  employees  at  mines  and  mills 
alone  declined  from  24,280  in  1952  to  16,840 
in  1956,  and  to  12,760  in  October  1957 — rep- 
resenting a  total  reduction  since  1952  of 
about  11,500  employees.  In  addition,  the 
number  of  employees  at  primary  lead  and 
zinc  smelters  and  refineries  declined  from 
17.890  in  1952  to  17,000  in  1956,  and  to  16.200 
in  October  1957 — representing  a  total  re- 
duction since  1952  of  1,690  employees  (p 
71j. 


The  two  Commissioners  who  made 
findings  in  the  March  1960  report  noted, 
in  a  preface  to  their  findings: 

On  the  question  of  whether  the  domestic 
lead  and  zinc  Industries  are  in  a  depressed 
condition  and  in  need  of  assistance,  we  as- 
sume that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
(p. 153). 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  84.  the  Edmondson  lead- 
zinc  bill,  which  I  myself  have  co.spon- 
sored;  H.R.  2874— this  bill,  appearing  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  today.  1  week  after 
the  debate  and  vote  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  is  one  of  the  most  important  reasons 
why  I  would  not  support  the  foreign  aid 
bill.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
American  moneys  have  been  spent  in 
building  and  developing  mines  in  foreign 
countries.  Economic  slave  labor  used  m 
these  foreign  countries  prohibits  com- 
petition by  the  American  domestic 
miners. 

Most  of  our  men.  with  the  exception 
of  the  prospectors — and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  there  are  very  few  of  these  great 
Americans  left,  for  it  was  they  who  at 
one  time  opened  up  the  vast  domestic 
mineral  wealth — are  unionized  and  our 
high  standard  of  livin;^  will  not  let  us 
compete  with  the  low  standards  met  in 
other  portions  of  the  world.  The  foreign 
aid  program,  now  14  years  old,  has  com- 
pletely closed  the  doors  of  our  domestic 
mining  industry;  for  along  with  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
treaties,  we  can  no  longer  keep  our  men 
working  when  the  cheaply  produced 
minerals  enter  this  country  duty  free 
As  long  as  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  to  assist  foreit^ners — and  you 
have  all  heard  this  quotation  many  times 
in  the  last  decade.  "We  cannot  hurt  our 
friends  in  Peru,  Mexico.  Canada,  and  Ko- 
rea"— we  must  resort  to  some  kind  of 
subterfuge.  Actually,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  distressed  area  legislation  if  our 
own  policy  had  not  made  it  necessary 
The  Congress  was  wrong  in  letting  the 
Tariff  Commission  get  out  from  under 
its  scrutiny. 

All  there  is  needed  today  is  tariff  and 
quota  systems,  but  because  this  country 
has  acted  the  way  it  has.  there  is  noth- 
ing left  but  to  subsidize  the  various 
areas  that  have  been  affected.       |] 

Normally,  I  believe  in  free  entel*prise. 
but  we  cannot  compete  against  these 
conditions.  It  seems  ridiculous  to  bar- 
ter with  the  foreign  countries  and  sub- 
sidize our  "limping  and  sick'  industry, 
but  this  is  necessary.  I  was  not  only 
disgusted,  and  discouraged,  when  I  was 
informed  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  had  sent  recommendation.s  for 
our  lead-zinc  policy  which  would  take 
some  3  years  to  survey  and  study.  We 
heard  this  same  story  back  in  President 
Truman's  administration,  and  a  study 
was  made  at  that  time.  My  remarks 
today  are  not  political,  nor  do  they  stem 
from  action  or  inaction  of  any  partic- 
ular administration.  During  the  IJist  8 
years  of  the  Eisenhower  administration 
very  little  concern  was  shown  toward 
our  domestic  minerals  policy. 


The  miners  of  this  country,  plus  their 
families,  want  to  eat  today,  they  do  not 
want  to  wait  another  3  years  to  see 
whether  or  not  conditions  will  be  such 
that  they  might  go  back  to  work.  The 
excessive  importations  has  dropped  the 
market  price  of  lead  and  zinc,  making  it 
almost  impossible  for  our  American 
mines  to  operate 

Others  have  told  you  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  today,  that  once  these  mines 
close  they  fill  with  water  and  it  is  ac- 
tually cheaper  to  start  a  new  mine  than 
It  is  to  repair  the  old  ones.  Many  good 
discoveries  are  lost  by  mines  filling  with 
water. 

The  serious  world  conditions  today 
should  open  the  eyes  of  everyone  here 
today  for  these  mines  might  have  to  be 
used  in  the  following  months  ahead. 
Should  our  sealanes  ever  be  cut  by  a 
foreiKn  power  we  would  have  to  rely  on 
our  domestic  industry.  We  have  prom- 
ised over  the  last  several  years  many 
mineral  programs  Some  of  them  be- 
came public  law.  but  Congress  did  not 
keep  their  promises  We  have  closed 
the  tungsten  mines  all  over  the  West 
where  people  invested  their  private  cap- 
ital and  lost  their  shirts,  because  the 
Government  would  not  stockpile  the 
minerals  they  promised  to  buy.  The 
situation  is  very  serious,  my  colleagues, 
for  you  have  all  heard  the  old  saying. 
You  can  fool  some  of  the  people  .some 
of  the  time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  the 
people  all  of  the  time  — I  do  not  believe 
these  miners  will  be  fooled  any  more. 

If  our  position  in  the  world  today  is 
a.s  It  IS  given  to  us  in  the  morning  head- 
lines, we . should  start  now  to  help  one  of 
the  most  important  segments  of  our 
economy,  the  domestic  minerals,  needed 
in  the  defense  of  our  country.  The  best 
and  most  effective  line  of  defense  is  a 
healthy  going  mineral  supply  right  here 
at  home. 

Let  us  recall  that  for  over  10  years  the 
domestic  Jead-zinc  mining  industry  has 
worked  with  and  importuned  our  Gov- 
ernment to  establish  a  .sensible  minerals 
policy  to  stabilize  our  business  and  pro- 
vide normal  metal  stocks  at  reasonable 
prices  to  the  producer,  consumer,  and 
Importer  The  cause  of  instability  of 
price  and  stocks  during  this  period  has 
been  and  still  is  the  import  of  excessive 
foreign  supplies  of  these  metals.  Not 
once  during  the  past  10  years  has  our 
domestic  mine  output  equaled  foreign 
imports  Why?  Excessive  foreign  im- 
ports of  cheap  metal  and  concentrates 
have  kept  our  domestic  market  prices 
for  these  metals  below  levels  that  are 
needed  for  our  mines  to  remain  competi- 
tive with  the  foreign  producer.  The  re- 
sult has  been  closed  US.  mines,  loss  of 
employment,  and  permanent  dama^'e  to 
our  mining  economy. 

During  the  past  10  years,  the  domestic 
lead-zinc  mining  industry  has  tried,  by 
procedural  and  legislative  means,  to  cor- 
rect the  source  of  our  problem — again, 
that  of  excessive  foreign  imports  of  lead 
and  zinc.  The  record  shows  several  Tar- 
iff Commission  determinations  of  injury 
with  recommendations  for  greater  tariff 
protection.  The  repeated  legislative  ef- 
forts have  demonstrated  the  interest  and 
concern  of  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
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understand  the  importance  of  domestic 
lead-zinc  mines  in  om-  economy  and  who 
also  recognize  the  need  to  control  foreign 
imports  to  reasonable  levels.  We  need 
similar  recognition  by  the  administrative 
departments. 

Industry  wants  and  needs  a  long-term 
solution  for  stability  of  supply  at  an 
adequate  price.  This  can  only  be  ac- 
complished through  tariff  legislation 
controlling  imp>orts  to  needed  levels. 
Barter  does  not  accomplish  this  but 
compounds  the  problem.  The  present 
proposals  once  again  put  off  the  political 
problem  of  facing  up  to  a  permanent 
solution.  Barter  and  stockpiling  were 
used  in  1954-57  in  lieu  of  accepting 
and  implementing  Tariff  Commission 
recommendations  for  increased  tariff. 
The  result  was  an  artificial  price  that  re- 
sulted in  unprecedented  imp>orts.  When 
the  program  was  discontinued  in  1957. 
the  price  broke  radically,  and  the  do- 
mestic industry  has  never  recovered 
from  the  excessive  buildup  of  stocks. 
The  end  result  was  that  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer received  a  U.S.  subsidy 

My  colleagues,  let  us  think  back  a  week 
ago.  once  more,  to  an  $8  billion  program 
in  which  good  old  Uncle  Sam  pays  out 
hard-earned  taxpayers'  money  to  be  used 
all  over  the  world,  yes,  to  be  used  in 
many  countries,  who  have  already  turned 
their  backs  on  us  This  program  today, 
while  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy,  only  en- 
tails some  $16  million  over  the  next  4 
years  It  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  so  to 
speak,  but  it  would  mean  a  fresh  out- 
look, a  shot  in  the  arm.  to  a  sick  industry, 
and  the  knowledge  that  our  Govern- 
ment can  still  think  in  terms  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  rather  than  throw  away  our 
democracy  in  an  attempt  to  be  big 
brothers,  and  get  nothing  but  blackmail 
in  return. 

I  hope  that  my  remarks  will  be  in- 
terpreted in  the  right  direction,  for  I 
know  that  the  tone  of  my  remarks  to- 
day are  bitt<?r.  I  certainly  hope.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  Congress  will  today  pass 
this  bill,  small  as  it  is.  but  one  which 
will  give  some  faith  and  assurance  to  our 
own  taxpayers. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
Edmondson  1  for  the  valiant  effort  he  has 
put  forth  in  behalf  of  this  important 
legislation. 

Although  we  have  no  lead  or  zinc  in- 
dustry in  my  district,  we  do  have  simi- 
lar problems  in  our  mining  industry,  par- 
ticularly in  the  fluorspar  industry.  I 
hope  this  committee  will  help  us  with 
legislation  to  save  the  fluorspar  indus- 
try from  disaster. 

Aeain,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  expired 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  Chenoweth]. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  84.  a  bill  to  assist  the  small 
domestic  producers  of  lead  and  zinc. 


I  commend  the  gehtleman  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Edmondson]  for  his  diligence 
and  perseverance  over  the  years  in  try- 
ing to  obtain  the  passage  of  legislation 
of  this  type.  It  gives  me  double  pleasure 
to  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  as 
I  am  anxious  to  cast  my  lot  with  those 
who  are  tr>'ing  to  do  something  to  help 
our  domestic  mining  industry.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  just  referred  to 
the  fact  that,  perhaps,  the  logical  way 
to  do  this  would  be  to  increase  the  du- 
ties on  the  Imports  of  lead  and  zinc  from 
foreign  countries. 

I  agree  with  him,  but  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  possibility  of  any  such  action 
by  our  State  Department.  This  is  the 
only  means  we  have  of  doing  something 
for  our  domestic  lead  and  zinc  industry. 
I  am  giving  this  bill  my  whoiehearted 
support  and  I  hope  it  will  be  passed  by 
an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Colorado  is  a  mining 
State.  We  have  seen  the  decline  of  the 
mining  industr>-  in  our  State.  In  1956 
we  had  93  small  lead  and  zinc  mines. 
This  wac  reduced  to  40  in  1960  and  the 
number  is  still  going  down.  We  have 
also  observed  what  has  happened  to  the 
coal  mining  industry  On  the  floor  of 
the  House  just  last  weeft*  we  heard  re- 
ports on  the  decline  of  the  coal  mining 
industrj-  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
large  number  of  coal  miners  who  are 
unemployed  I  represent  the  Cripple 
Creek  and  Victor  gold  producing  area. 
The  gold  mining  Industry  is  in  need  of 
assistance,  and  I  have  introduced  bills 
providing  for  increased  pajTnents  for 
newly  mined  domestic  gold. 

I  say  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  raise 
our  voice  in  behalf  of  our  domestic  min- 
ing industry,  as  we  have  the  opportunity 
of  doing  here  today  by  passing  this  bill. 
This  bill  may  not  be,  and  I  do  not  con- 
tend it  is,  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
problem  facing  our  lead  and  zinc  indus- 
try. However,  it  will  be  of  some  help, 
and  will  enable  a  number  of  small  lead 
and  zinc  mines  to  resume  operation.  I 
supported  the  bill  last  year  which  was 
vetoed  by  the  President.  This  is  a  more 
modest  bill  but  will  be  of  substantial  help 
to  our  small  operators.  In  my  opinion 
this  is  the  only  bill  of  this  type  that  can 
be  passed  this  year 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  jield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  understood  the  gen- 
tleman to  say  that  Congress  has  no  other 
course  of  alleviating  the  condition  which 
this  legislation  would  alleviate.  I  can- 
not agree  in  that  respect  because  it  is 
solely  the  constitutional  authority  and 
duty  of  the  US  Congress,  not  an  agency 
of  Government,  to  establish  duties  and 
tariffs. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH  Would  the  gen- 
tleman agree  with  me  that  we  gave  away 
that  jurisdiction  and  prerogative  when 
we  passed  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  understand  that, 
but  many  of  those  who  favored  ab- 
dicating constitutional  authority  by  vot- 
ing for  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  are  the  same  folks  who  are 
now  coming  back  here,  realizing  that 
they  have  created  a  problem  of  looking 


for  a  remedy  outside  of  the  one  that  was 
available  to  them  at  the  time  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act  was 
brought  before  this  House. 

Mr  CHENOWETH.  At  the  time  we 
passed  the  last  extension  of  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act  we  were 
assured  that  relief  would  be  forthcom- 
ing for  our  domestic  mining  Industry, 
but  I  have  not  seen  any  assL>tance  as  yet. 
I  repeat  that  our  only  recourse  is  to  pass 
this  bill  today. 

Mr  COLLIER.  Plus  remembering  the 
fact  that  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  comes  up  for  renewal  next 
year 

Mr  CHENOWETH.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman and  recognize  the  responsibility 
we  will  have  when  this  act  is  considered 
next  year. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  and  I  am  happy  to  give  this 
measure  my  full  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Idaho  iMrs.  Pfost]. 

Mrs.  PPOST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  support  of  the 
small  producers  bill  on  lead  and  zinc 
now  before  the  House  for  consideration. 

And  before  getting  into  the  merits  of 
the  legislation,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
very  able  chairman  of  the  Mines  and 
Mining  Subcommittee.  Ed  Edmondson, 
for  the  magnificent  job  he  has  performed 
in  furthering  the  advancement  of  this 
measure.  He  has  led  a  hard  fight,  first 
to  secure  the  admmistration's  approval 
of  the  modified  bill,  and  then  the  sub- 
sequent favorable  action  by  the  com- 
mittees, making  It  possible  for  It  to  come 
before  this  distinguished  body  for  con- 
sideration today. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  previous 
speakers  have  outlined,  is  to  stimulate 
the  domestic  lead-zinc  industry  and  par- 
ticularly to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  small 
prcHl'icers  of  these  '.n  . -:1s.  The  bill's 
diri.ensions  are  extr^  y  modest — $4^2 
million  the  first  year  and  then  scaled 
down  during  the  4-year  program  to  $3 '2 
million  in  1965.  for  all  small  producers 
in  the  United  States.  This  Is  a  mere 
drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  the  pro- 
posed foreign  aid  program  of  $8.8  bil- 
lion, or  the  defense  budget  of  around 
$50  billion.  And  do  not  forget  that  some 
of  our  foreign  aid  funds  have  been  used 
to  open  mines  In  foreign  countries,  only 
to  have  the  ore  shipped  here  in  competi- 
tion to  our  own  producers. 

State  Mines  Inspector  George  Fletch- 
er informs  me  that  some  48  Idaho 
mines  will  benefit  under  the  bill  and 
be  able  to  boost  their  production.  He 
also  reported  that  another  25  mines  in 
the  State,  which  heretofore  have  been 
closed,  may  be  able  to  reopen  and  go 
back  into  production. 

This  is  good  news  for  the  people  of 
Idaho.  Lead-zinc  has  been  a  stricken 
industry  for  too  many  years,  even 
though  the  State  remains  a  prime 
producer  of  the  metals. 

Last  year,  Idaho  ranked  third  in  zinc 
production  in  the  Nation  with  37.000 
tons.  In  lead  production,  it  ranked 
second    with    42,000    tons.      Yet,    these 
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figures  hardly  represent  the  capacity 
which  the  State  is  capable  of  prodxiclng. 

This  bill  will  help  increase  lead-zinc 
production  in  Idaho  by  tapping  the  re- 
sources of  its  small  mines,  some  of  which 
have  been  closed  for  years  because  of 
depressed  market  conditions.  It  will 
give  a  much  needed  boost  to  the  economy 
of  small  mining  communities  by  putting 
people  back  to  work.  These  people  de- 
serve our  help  and  we  have  delayed  too 
long  in  giving  it  to  them. 

One  north  Idaho  county  leading  in 
lumber  and  mining  production  has  been 
designated  as  a  "redeveloimient  area". 
Four  others  are  being  surveyed  right  now 
because  of  critical  imemplosmaent. 
These  counties  will  be  able  to  help  them- 
selves if  we  help  them  put  men  back 
to  work  in  our  small  mines. 

I  am  sure  other  lead -zinc  producing 
States  will  be  helped  as  well  as  my  own 
State.  Out  domestic  economy  uses  just 
under  a  million  tons  of  lead  and  zinc 
annually.  Yet,  domestic  production  last 
year  stood  at  435,000  tons  of  zinc  and 
246,000  tons  of  lead.  This  means,  in 
short,  that  some  60  percent  of  these 
metals  used  here,  came  from  abroad. 

The  bill,  in  serving  to  boost  domestic 
production,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. But  still  more  remains  to  be  done 
in  developing  and  strengrthening  our 
domestic  sources  of  lead  and  zinc.  This 
is  only  commonsense  considering  the 
troubled  world  in  which  we  live  today. 
We  must  gear  ourselves  to  supply  our 
needs  at  home,  to  meet  any  emergency. 
I  urge  Mwnbers  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  RIVERS  Of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  PPOST.     I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  84  which 
would  in  a  small  way  rectify  the  hard- 
ship being  imposed  upon  the  small  pro- 
ducers of  lead  and  zinc  by  virtue  of  the 
foreign  policy  pursued  by  the  United 
States  over  a  period  of  years.  At  the 
outset  I  wish  to  express  my  admiration 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edmondson]  for  the  valiant  fight  he  has 
waged  to  help  the  dwindling  number  of 
small  lead  and  zinc  producers  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  hardy  miners 
who  have  lost  their  jobs  because  of  the 
oversupply  of  these  minerals  on  the  U.S. 
market  which  stems  frwn  imports  from 
abroad. 

I  point  out  that  a  sound  foimdation 
has  been  laid  for  bringing  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor  of  this  House.  Year 
after  year  this  matter  has  been  taken  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  which  has  made 
the  findings  necessary  to  warrant  ex- 
ecutive relief  under  the  peril  point  pro- 
visions of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  but  in  the  interest  of  foreign 
relations  such  relief  has  been  denied. 
Thus  at  this  point  this  body  is  the  court 
of  last  resort,  so  to  speak,  and  justice 
must  be  done  and  notice  served  that  our 
foreign  aid  policies  must  be  modified  to 
afford  a  modicum  of  equity  and  fair 
play  to  the  industries  of  the  United 
States.  I  wholeheartedly  support  this 
bill. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  PFOST.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico. 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  urging  the 
passage  of  H.R.  84,  a  bill  which  would 
stabilize  the  lead  and  zinc  industxy  in 
our  country  and  alleviate  the  grave 
situation  in  these  industries  which  has 
been  increasing  with  the  passing  of  the 
last  several  years. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  Ewofound 
belief  that  it  is  now  time  to  enact  some 
pjositive  legislation  if  we  are  to  put  hard - 
hit  industries  on  their  feet,  afed  in  the 
long  rim  accranplish  the  much  needed  ob- 
jective of  assuring  development. 

Testimony  has  been  presented  to  the 
committees  in  hearings  with  respect  to 
national  figures  concerning  not  only  the 
low  ebb  of  production  but  also  the  low 
ebb  of  employment.  I  will  not  go  into  the 
national  picture  in  any  great  detail,  but 
I  believe  it  is  important  to  empha.size 
that  the  Tariff  Commission  only  last  fall 
imalterably,  through  the  medium  of 
carefully  compiled  statistics,  ureatly 
strengthened  our  convictions  as  to  the 
basically  depressed  conditions  concern- 
ing the  zinc  and  lead  industry  in  this 
covmtry.  On  pages  2  and  3  of  the  re- 
port submitted  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  the  President  it  is  pointed  out 
that  U.S.  mine  output  of  zinc  declined 
from  532,000  tons  in  1957  to  412,000  tons 
in  1958.  and  although  there  was  a  slight 
increase  to  425.000  tons  in  1959,  produc- 
tion in  these  years  was  lower  than  in  any 
year  since  our  gravest  depression  in  the 
early  1930"s.  Further,  the  U.S.  mine  out- 
put of  lead  declined  from  338,000  tons  m 
1957  to  256.000  tons  in  1959.  and  this 
production  in  1959  was  the  lowest  on 
record  since  1899.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  these  figures  speak  for  themselves, 
and  the  Tariff  Cotomission  report  square- 
ly places  these  industries  in  a  most 
precarious  and  untenable  position.  I  am 
sure  that  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
findings  and  recommendations  •  of  the 
Tariff  Commission,  with  the  subBequent 
unsatisfactory  actions  taken  by  the 
executive  department. 

I  would  sincerely  appreciate  a  few 
moments  more,  if  I  may,  in  pointing  out 
the  severe  impact  of  this  depressive  con- 
dition in  New  Mexico.  The  zinc  and 
lead  industries  were  of  prime  importance 
to  the  economy  of  our  State  for  many 
years,  and  this  was  particularly  true 
from  1948  to  1952  when  the  aggregate 
production  on  an  average  of  both  indus- 
tries approximated  almost  $12  million 
a  year.  There  were  in  the  neighborhood 
of  1,200  men  employed  in  these  indus- 
tries in  New  Mexico  in  1952.  In  subse- 
quent years,  because  of  the  rapid  decline 
in  metal  prices  and  increased  imports, 
our  zinc  and  lead  production  dropped  55 
percent,  which  is  a  most  sizable  figure 
economywise  when  we  take  into  account 
not  only  the  size  of  our  State  but  the 
fact  that  we  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  an  industrial  State. 

I  think  I  can  advisedly  argue  that  both 
industries  were  virtually  closed  down  well 
over  2  years  ago,  and  the  localitaes  af- 
fected, particularly  Grant  County,  lost 
the  principal  source  of  tax  revenue.  I 
think  it  is  significant  to  note  that  the 
Employment  Security  Commission  of 
New  Mexico  recently  reported  after  ex- 
haustive research  that  mining  job  open- 
ings alone  had  dropped  23  percent  just 


from  last  year.  New  Mexico  has  had 
countless  families  on  breadlines  similar 
to  those  of  the  1930's.  and  we  say  this 
not  figuratively  but  literally  since  Gov- 
ernment records  will  show  that  com- 
modities such  as  dried  eggs,  E>owdered 
milk,  and  other  basic  subsistence  needs 
had  to  be  channeled  into  these  areas 
tune  and  again.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
those  areas  never  received  enough  com- 
modity assistance  to  anywhere  near  meet 
their  needs,  and  it  is  a  sad  plight  indeed 
in  this  great  country  that  such  situations 
should  exist,  which  situations,  of  course, 
are  wholly  incomprehensible  to  the  loyal 
Americans  suffering  the  plight  firsthand. 

I  strongly  contend  and  believe,  right- 
fully so.  that  coordinate  efforts  to  al- 
leviate these  grave  conditions  and  stabi- 
lize these  industries  through  workable, 
long-range  programs  fall  directly  within 
the  intents  and  purposes  of  our  new 
President  in  his  efforts  to  meet  head-on 
the  most  challengiiig  problems  connected 
with  distressed  and  depressed  economic 
conditions  in  our  country. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  cur- 
rent urgency  in  the  lead-zinc  mining 
industry  ts  underscored  by  the  complete 
shutdown  of  several  mines  in  New 
Mexico.  Production  in  New  Mexico  has 
fluctuated  to  such  an  extent  during  the 
last  10  years,  from  7.021  tons  of  lead  and 
50.975  tons  of  zinc  mined  in  1952  to 
almost  a  standstill  in  1954.  at  which  tune 
production  of  lead  reached  a  bottom  of 
887  tons  and  only  6  tons  of  zinc.  Pro- 
duction during  1960  was  only  35  percent 
of  normal.  Severe  unemployment  and 
job  insecurity  has  plagued  our  lead-zinc 
mines  in  New  Mexico  creating  extreme 
hardship  on  many  families. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs  PFOST.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma- 
Mr  ALBERT  I  desu-e  to  take  this 
time  to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
home  1  Mr  Edmondson).  I  have  never 
seen  anybody  pursue  a  matter  more  dili- 
gently or  thoroughly  than  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  my  colleague,  has 
pursued  this  particular  matter.  His 
district  is  in  the  great  tristate  area 
which  is  one  of  the  principal  lead-  and 
zinc-producing  areas  in  the  world,  and 
the  people  livmg  in  that  area  have  him 
to  thank  for  a  tremendous  and  impor- 
tant job.  He  has  used  his  great  and 
resourceful  talents  in  then-  behalf  on  this 
as  on  many  other  occasions.* 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Idaho 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  PFOST.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guislied  leader. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  very  glad 
to  hear  the  remarks  made  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  majority  whip, 
about  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Edmondson],  the  remarks  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentlewoman  from  Idaho 
who  now  has  the  well. 

Ed  Edmondson  has  been  tireless  in  his 
efforts  to  get  this  bill  out  of  committee; 
and  after  the  bill  came  out  of  commit- 
tee he  certainly  was  on  my  trail.  I  told 
him  that  if  he  got  a  rule  out  of  the 
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Rules  Committee  I  would  program  It 
just  as  quickly  as  I  possibly  could.  The 
rule  came  out  last  Tuesday,  and  the  bill 
is  programed  for  today  and  is  now  un- 
der consideration. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I  have 
never  had  any  more  pleasant  experi- 
ence, but  an  indefatigable  one  on  the 
part  of  another  colleague,  than  I  have 
had  with  reference  to  this  bill  and  pro- 
graming it  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House — the  pleasant,  wholesome, 
constant,  persuasive,  and  effective  ob- 
servations and  requests  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmondson  1. 

Speaking  on  the  bill.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  fair  bill.  The  committee  has  done 
an  excellent  job.  The  departments  in 
reporting  on  the  bill  recognize  the  situ- 
ation that  exists  with  its  relationship 
to  small  producers,  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  not  only  tju»»<\perate  with  my 
good  friend,  the-^fentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Edmondson],  In  bringing  the 
bill  up  for  very  early  action  in  the  House, 
but  it  is  also  a  pleasure  to  speak  in  its 
support. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Langen]. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  has  before  it  H.R  84.  a  bill 
designed  to  stimulate  the  mining  of  lead 
and  zinc  by  small  domestic  producers  at 
a  cost  of  $16,500,000  for  the  next  4  years. 
I  arise  in  opposition  to  this  legislation 
for  specific  reasons : 

First.  This  legislation  starts  another 
subsidy  program  in  a  new  field  that 
could  grow  into  gigantic  proportions. 

Second.  The  bill  does  not  provide  any 
resemblance  of  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem which  is  one  of  establishing  a  reli- 
able market  for  American  mined  lead 
and  zinc. 

Third.  The  bill  does  not  even  recognize 
the  heart  of  the  problem  which  is  ex- 
cessive stocks  of  lead  and  zinc  created 
by  reduced  market  demands  and  contin- 
uous increases  in  imports. 

Fourth.  The  legislation  creates  more 
problems  than  it  proposes  to  solve.  May 
I  speak  briefly  to  each  of  these  points. 

First,  may  I  state  most  emphatically 
that  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  plight  of 
the  small  lead  and  zinc  producers,  many 
who  have  been  forced  out  of  business  in 
recent  years  due  to  a  variety  of  reasons. 
With  the  industry's  economic  plight,  I 
surely  have  no  quarrel.  Statistics  show 
that  since  1956,  the  domestic  miner  has 
continuously  received  a  smaller  percent- 
age of  our  market,  and  the  importer  has 
been  flooding  us  with  excessive  imneeded 
imports  The  results,  of  course,  have 
been  excessive  metal  stocks,  reduced 
market  prices,  closed  mines,  unemploy- 
ment, and  a  genuinely  sick  industry. 
Such  conditions  are  surely  worthy  of  our 
most  sincere  and  dedicated  attention. 

The  legislation  before  us.  however, 
would  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  sub- 
sidy program  in  the  field  of  the  mining 
industry.  If  we  single  out  lead  and  zinc 
for  this  giveaway  program,  why  not 
bring  in  other  materials  such  as  iron  ore 
and  other  metals?  I  am  not  suggesting 
a  similar  scheme  for  iron  ore,  but  may  I 
remind  the  House  that  it  is  an  industry 
that  also  finds  Itself  in  about  the  same 


state  of  depression  as  lead  and  zinc :  with 
iron  ore.  too,  we  continue  to  import  more 
and  more  to  the  detriment  of  our  domes- 
tic mining  areas  specifically  identified 
by  the  now-depressed  Minnesota  iron 
range,  which  has  historically  been  a  sup- 
plier of  the  Nation's  raw  material  for 
steel.  It  would  be  equally  foolish  to  sub- 
sidize the  iron  ore  industry  without  a 
long-range  program  to  staoilize  the  min- 
ing community  in  general. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  a  program  of  this  kind  in  iron 
ore  which  involves  millions  of  tons  a 
year  as  compared  to  thousands  in  the 
field  of  lead  and  zinc,  and  an  industry 
that  has  a  much  more  intricate  relation- 
ship to  our  entire  national  economy.  Ai, 
the  same  time  it  would  be  most  discrim- 
inating to  recognize  in  this  manner  one 
segment  of  the  mining  industry  and  not 
the  other.  Time  would  sui^ly  bring  like 
requests  for  equal  treatment. 

The  bill  does  not  provide  a  solution  to 
the  problem.  Statistics  submitted  to  the 
committee  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  indi- 
cate that  in  1956  there  were  638  mines 
in  operation  which  produced  less  than 
3.000  tons  per  year — the  maximum  vol- 
ume to  which  the  legislation  is  applica- 
ble— by  1960  the  figure  had  been  reduced 
to  273  mines,  indicating  that  365  had 
been  forced  to  shut  down  their  operation 
during  this  period.  The  273  mines  in 
operation  during  1960  produced  annually 
58.000  tons  of  ore.  These  273  mines  in 
operation  would  be  eligible  for  subsidy 
payments  which  at  present  prices  would 
probably  average  about  $40  per  ton. 
These  mines  would  then  demand  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  $4,500,000  appro- 
priation for  the  first  year.  The  365 
mines  that  are  now  not  operating  pro- 
duced 149.500  tons  of  ore  in  1956.  and 
so  there  would  be  money  enough  avail- 
able to  accommodate  less  than  one-third 
of  their  production  m  the  first  year  and 
this  would  be  continuously  reduced  in 
each  of  the  suceeding  years.  By  these 
mathematics  it  is  easily  imderstood  that 
the  legislation  at  best  would  offer  some 
relief  to  less  than  a  third  of  the  mming 
operations  that  are  now  closed. 

The  bill  further  fails  to  recognize  that 
the  lead  and  zinc  problem  has  been  ag- 
gravated and  generated  by  a  continuous 
increase  in  the  imports  of  lead  and  zinc 
to  the  point  of  where  we  now  import 
about  60  percent  of  our  annual  U.S.  re- 
quirements. Mr.  Clark  "Wilson,  chair- 
man of  the  Emergency  Lead  and  Zinc 
Committee.  Washington.  DC.  told  the 
Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Mining  that 
domestic  miners  believe  we  should  pro- 
vide for  them  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
annual  U.S.  requirements  of  lead  and 
zinc,  ores  and  concentrates.  This  situ- 
ation has  been  further  verified  by  the 
Tariff  Commission. 

Three  times  within  recent  years  the 
lead  and  zinc  industry  has  appealed  to 
them,  claiming  that  imports  were  creat- 
ing an  excess  supply  in  relation  to  our 
requirements  and  were  destroying  the 
industry-.  The  Tanff  Commission  agreed 
in  all  three  instances  that  the  lead  and 
zinc  industry  was  being  substantially  in- 
jured by  this  great  volume  of  imports. 
I  am  sure  that  a  combination  of  tariffs 
and  quotas  could  be  worked  out  that 
would  stimulate  the  lead  and  zinc  in- 


dustry without  direct  subsidies  to  the 
marginal  producers,  which  would  still 
give  foreign  producers  a  market  for  these 
materials,  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide the  United  States  with  a  tariff  in- 
come instead  of  a  "handout"  deficit. 
This  method  would  provide  a  giant  step 
for  the  entire  domestic  lead  and  zinc  in- 
dustry' to  recover  on  a  sound  long-range 
basis. 

The  legislation  creates  more  problems 
than  it  solves.  First,  there  would  be  real 
administrative  problems  in  determining 
who  would  be  eligible  for  these  subsidies, 
inasmuch  as  we  have  already  indicated 
the  bill  provides  sufficient  moneys  for 
only  about  one-third  of  the  closed  mines. 

Second,  inasmuch  as  the  legislation 
does  nothing  to  provide  an  improved 
market,  if  the  total  production  is  in- 
creased by  the  reopeninp  of  smaller 
mines,  then  it  obviously  follows  that 
larger  mines  would  be  forced  to  reduce 
their  production.  A  reduction  in  their 
production  would  necessarily  mean  un- 
emploj-ment  and  the  same  hardships  that 
are  now  experienced  by  the  closed  mines. 
Consequently,  we  would  only  be  shifting 
the  problem  from  one  area  to  another.  A 
future  problem  would  be  created  during 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years,  be- 
cause the  bill  provides  for  reduced 
amounts  of  moneys  and  participation 
during  these  years,  and  unless  some  other 
steps  are  taken  at  the  end  of  the  4 -year 
period,  the  problem  becomes  substan- 
tially worse  than  it  is  .low.  both  in  re- 
lationship to  excessive  material  stocks, 
reduced  prices,  closed  mines,  and  unem- 
ployment. 

In  view  of  these  most  undesirable  fea- 
tures. I  would  implore  my  colleagues  to 
consider  the  dangers  that  accompany  a 
continuing  policy  of  temporary  assist- 
ance measures  that  add  not  one  ounce  of 
mortar  to  the  firm  foimdation  needed 
to  help  a  sick  industry.  Perhaps  if  we 
start  saying  "no  '  to  this  succession  of 
"stopgap  handouts"  we  can  generate 
some  enthusiasm  for  long-range  plan- 
ning as  has  recently  been  suggested 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  and  others  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
this  problem.  At  best,  the  legislation  can 
offer  little  but  e  prolonged  agony  to 
the  lead  and  zinc  mining  industry  that 
needs  more  than  a  prescription  of  a  tem- 
porary' Federal  handout  to  cure  its  ills. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  the  House  to 
disapprove  the  legislation  before  us. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
agree  with  the  position  taken  by  the  gen- 
tleman. There  are  many  other  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States,  the  textile  in- 
dustry, for  instance,  that  have  been  very 
seriously  affected  by  imports.  Why 
should  we  not  bring  bills  in  here  to  sub- 
sidize these  various  industries,  and  will 
the  same  people  who  brought  this  bill  in 
support  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
when  they  are  up  for  consideration,  that 
has  brought  about  this  condition? 
Mr.  LANGEN.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Kyl]. 
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Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
easy  to  oppose  the  legislative  proposals  of 
those  who  have  shown  me  such  kindness 
and  consideratioiL  I  do  so  without  any 
rancor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  major  fault  with 
this  legislation,  as  everyone  agrees,  is 
that  we  do  not  go  to  the  cause.  The 
prescription  does  not  fit  the  diagnosis  of 
the  ailment.  But  beyond  that,  we  have 
to  look  at  the  practical  side.  Every  one 
of  us  is  interested  in  helping  these 
miners  who  are  unemployed.  Every  one 
of  us  is  sympathetic  to  these  people. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion— I  repeat,  stimulate  production. 

I  suppose  if  we  have  any  sympathies, 
our  sympathy  would  be  with  the  small 
producer  as  opposed  to  the  larger  pro- 
ducer. But  let  us  look  at  this  practically 
We  have  an  oversupply  of  these  products, 
and  we  are  trying  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion. From  a  practical  standpoint,  the 
barn  is  full.  We  have  to  look  at  the 
problems  we  create  as  well  as  those  we 
solve  in  tins  legislation.  Suppose  we  do 
help  these  small  producers  of  lead  and 
zinc  on  a  temporary  basis?  ETvery  time 
we  add  another  ton  of  lead  and  zinc  to 
the  oversupply — and  this  is  always  the 
inevitable  result  of  compensatory  pay- 
ments— that  production  has  to  be  taken 
from  the  production  of  the  larger  mines 
which  are  in  operation.  I  cannot  see 
any  other  result  than  that  the  unemploy- 
ment will  move  from  the  small  segments 
of  the  industry  to  those  larger  producers. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  very  briefly. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Assuming  the 
state  of  facts  that  we  have  in  agriculture, 
with  our  warehouses  full  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural goods,  would  the  gentleman  say 
we  should  cut  off  all  supports  to  agricul- 
tural production? 

Mr.  KYL.  The  present  program  in 
agriculture  is  not  one  of  compensatory 
paj.Tnents  which  have  historically  in- 
creased production. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  But  it  is  one 
where  w-e  have  a  surplus  on  hand,  and 
we  are  continuing  to  support  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  attempt  is  to  limit 
production  rather  than  increase  produc- 
tion. However,  the  point  is  this:  If  we 
have  an  individual  who  is  unemployed  in 
a  larger  mine,  I  submit  that  that  man  is 
just  as  unemployed  and  just  as  much  a 
hardship  case  as  is  one  who  is  unem- 
ployed in  a  small  mine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  factor 
to  which  I  would  like  to  call  attention. 
This  legislation  is  a  very  strong  admis- 
sion that  the  depressed  areas  legislation 
which  we  have  employed  to  solve  prob- 
lems of  this  specific  nature— these  de- 
pressed area  programs — are  not  capable 
of  solving  the  problem.  So  we  have  to 
move  to  some  other  program  like  this  to 
assist  in  this  area.  These  depressed 
mining  areas  are  the  exact  situations  to 
which  this  broad  area  redevelopment 
proposal  was  directed.  We  see  that  it  is 
not  filling  the  neec'.. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  move  to  one 
other  consideration.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SaylorI  will 
shortly  propose  an  amendment  which 
would  reverse  the  procedure  under  this 


bill.  The  largest  payments  will  be  made 
first,  and  then  we  go  to  smaller  payments 
as  the  program  progresses. 

In  actuality,  these  small  producers  are 
not  ready  to  jump  into  a  full-fledged 
program  of  production.  I  do  not  thmk 
there  is  any  question  that  the  small  pro- 
ducers would  be  better  off  starting  with 
the  smaller  production  and  movint;  to  a 
larger  production.  I  intend  to  assist  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  in  his 
amendment  for  the  simple  reason  that  if 
tliis  legislation  does  pass  I  want  it  to  be 
the  best  possible  legislation  we  can  get 
for  the  small  miner.  I  tliink  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  recognizes  that 
principle. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  If  the  Saylor 
amendment  is  adopted  reversing  the  pro- 
cedure and  increasing  the  production  re- 
sulting from  this  program,  would  the 
gentleman  then  support  the  bill? 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman's  position 
would  be  this.  He  would  still  be  opposed 
because  of  the  reasons  he  has  thus  far 
expressed;  but  I  would  feel  much  better 
because  the  legislation  had  been  im- 
proved if  it  does  indeed  pas.s. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  The  gentleman 
has  been  frank  with  me  and  I  appreciate 
it. 

Mr.  KYL.  In  other  words,  the  Saylor 
amendment  asks  this  question-  What 
are  we  trying  to  do  in  this  proposal? 
Are  we  trying  to  nurse  a  sick  patient  to 
health  or  are  we  simply  tiTing  to  buy 
flowers  for  the  fun'^ral?  There  w  every 
reason  to  believe  that  there  are  many 
people  in  the  department:;  of  government 
around  this  city  who  sf'c  this  as  a  mrans 
not  only  of  phasinrj-out  a  subsidy  pro- 
gram but  a  means  of  phasing-out  the 
small  producers  of  lead  and  zinc. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hall!. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  would 
be  the  last  to  decry  tlie  need,  because  I 
come  from  the  famous  tristate  auea  of 
southwest  Missouri.  There  are  many 
people  in  this  area  who  are  out  of  min- 
ing jobs  just  as  we  are  about  out  of 
lead  and  zinc  ore.  Tliere  is  a  tremen- 
dous stockpile  on  hand  and  a  decreasing 
demand  with  greater  imports.  The 
proper  correction  of  an  error  is  not  to 
commit  another.  However,  it  is  a  .stop- 
gap measure  similar  to  the  fabulous 
opening  of  Pandoras  box.  Now.  be- 
cause I  have  made  a  study,  I  can  answer 
one  of  the  gentlemen  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  who  is  worried  about  the 
reaction  of  the  State  Department,  the 
administration,  and  the  Departraent  of 
the  Interior.  At  the  proper  time  I  shall 
ask  permission  to  have  certam  letters 
elucidating  this  printed  in  the  Record; 
but  at  this  time  I  would  .say  that  our  of- 
fice has  made  a  long  study,  and  basically 
this  bill  would  be  expected  to  stimulate 
about  60,000  tons  of  lead  and  zinc  pro- 
duction during  the  first  year,  if  passed. 
These  estimates  are  well  based.  JS'eve;;- 
theless,  there  remains  the  fundamental 
fact  that  the  bill  in  effect  will  result  in 
increased  lead  and  zinc  production  with- 
out providing  an  additional  market,  and 


thus  will  only  deteriorate  the  long-range 
market-price  problem.  It  does  not  even 
treat  the  symptom,  but  merely  sid3- 
skirts  it.  It  would  be  like  trying  to 
prevent  Roger  Maris  from  hitting  60 
home  runs  by  giving  him  an  intentional 
walk  every  time.  He  might  not  hit  60 
home  nms.  but  he  would  be  on  base 
every  time  and  would  score  on  some- 
body else's  hit. 

The  only  sane  solution  appears  to  be 
more  proper  quotas  with  the  backoff  of 
the  State  Dcpartm<^nt.  or  the  Aspinall 
approach  which  will  reduce  the  amount 
of  foreign  ore  cominL^  into  this  country. 
It  appears  that  if  Congress  adopts  this 
approach  it  will  have  to  do  it  over  the 
obstinate  efforts  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment whose  concern  is  more  with  the 
liroblems  of  foreign  producers  than  with 
our  own  producers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  undtr  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  m  the  body  of  the  Record 
at  this  point,  herewith  is  my  letter  to  tho 
President  pertinent  to  the  subject  of 
lead-zinc,  July  13,  1961.  and  the  reply 
which  I  received  from  the  Pie.sident's 
office  dated  July  18,  1961.  Subsequent- 
ly I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  John 
Kelly.  Department  of  the  Interior,  which 
in  es.sencc  contained  the  same  rocom- 
mendation.s  this  Department  made  to 
the  Hou."=e  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  As  yet  I  have  not  had 
a  reply  from  the  r>partmcnt  of  State: 

Congress  or  the   U.nitex>  St.^te.s 

I^rSE    OF     RKPRFsrWTATIVES. 

Wo-s/unpfori    DC.  July  II    1961 
Hon    John  F    Kennedt. 
President  o/  the  United  States. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Ma.  President;  I  am  disturbed  by 
the  recommendations  of  your  administra- 
tion within  the  past  few  wrck.s  affprtlng 
policy  to-»-ard  the  lead-zinc  industry  I  wish 
to  call  several  matters  to  your  attention,  and 
to  the  attention  of  your  advlseri  hi  the  Dc- 
parimei.t  of  Interior  aiid  the  Dcparin.ent 
of  State. 

One  cannot  help  but  draw  the  conclusion 
that  the  Department  of  State  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  are  recommending  a 
course  of  action  which  will  be  utt^rlv  dl  — 
.Tfitrous  for  our  domestic  lead-zinc  Industry, 
and  for  the  thousands  of  persons  employed 
in  that  Industry. 

Specifically,  f  refer  to  the  administration's 
recoinmendatlon  for  a  system  of  barter  and 
stockpile  as  the  solution  to  the  lead-zinc 
problem  M^re  "solutions"  like  thLs  and  we 
wHl  no  longer  have  a  lead-zinc  problem — or 
a  lead-zinc  Industry 

As  a  Representative  of  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict of  MLssourl,  with  a  concentration  of 
Icad-zinc  mines,  I  call  attention  to  these 
recent  developments . 

1.  Negotiations  are  nearlng  completion  fur 
barter  of  100.000  tons  of  lead  from  .AustralUm 
and  Canadian  mining  companies  Tliis 
metal  will  be  added  to  t'.e  US  supplci-iental 
stockpile  In  spite  of  t'.ie  unanimous  objec- 
tion of   the  domostic  lead-zinc   Industry 

In  essence,  we  are  thus  using  our  aprl- 
cultural  surpluses  in  a  barter  arrangrment 
which  will  add  to  our  lead -zinc  s::rplu5f>s 
and  will  tend  to  further  depress  the  lead- 
zinc  market. 

2.  The  administration  has  recommended 
a  "new"  policy  that  would  consist  cf  a  barter 
program  to  purchase  ?80  million  worth  of 
surplus  domestic  lead-zinc  stocks  now  held 
by  US  producers,  to  be  added  to  the  sup- 
plemental stockpile. 

A  review  of  our  policy  over  the  part  10 
years  will  disclose  that  the  major  effect  of 
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stockpiling  and  barter  has  been  to  encourage 
more  foreign  production  of  lead  and  zinc. 
Foreign  producers,  many  of  them  subsidized 
through  our  foreign  aid  program,  have  never 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  to 
feed  their  production  Into  the  United  State*. 
The  present  quotas  are  so  high  that  they 
offer  virtually  no  restriction  on  these  Im- 
ports. Any  t€nipor:ary  benefit  from  this  pro- 
posal would  not  reach  the  miners  who  are 
tlie  ones  who  need  help,  but  would  go  to  two 
or  three  large  producers  who.se  excess  stocks, 
In  many  cases,  has  been  refined  from  foreign 
ores,  and  who  have  large  oversea  Invest- 
ments. 

The  major  cause  of  Instability  of  price  and 
stocks  during  the  past  10  years  has  been  and 
■till  Is  the  Import  of  excessive  foreign  sup- 
plle«  of  these  metals,  largely  the  result  of 
higher  production  oists  here  and  economic 
assistance   to   oversea   producers. 

It  might  be  added  that  oth«r  domestic 
programs  Implemented  by  the  administra- 
tion affecting  wage  costs  tax  deiruLnds.  etc  . 
are  hardly  calculated  to  lower  our  own  pro- 
duction costs 

It  U  an  Irrefutable  fact  that  the  State  De- 
partment has  been  the  major  obstacle  In 
efforts  to  grant  relief  to  our  lead-zinc  Indus- 
try throiigh  adjustments  In  tariffs  and 
quotas-  this  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  several 
Tariff  Commlaslon  determinations  of  Injury 
with  recommendations  for  greater  tariff  pro- 
tection hare  fallen— and  continue  to  fall — 
on  deaf  ears 

1  contend  that  the  State  Department  has 
virtual  s<jle  Jurisdiction  In  an  area  affecting 
thousands  of  domestic  Jot>s  In  the  lead-zinc 
Industry,  and  that  resjxmslble  persons  In 
that  Department  are  resigned  to  tne  demUe 
of  this  industry,  this  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
lead  and  zinc  are  rtrmteglc  materials,  the 
domestic  production  of  which  Is  absolute: y 
vital  to  our  defense  needs  In  Uxnes  (il  emer- 
gency. 

I  submit  that  the  domestic  miner  should 
hav?  «l  least  a  minimum  of  50  percent  of 
our  US  nrmrket  needs  of  lead  and  zinc  ores 
and  that  It  la  time  for  this  administration  to 
begin  paying  more  heed  to  the  adrlce  of  In- 
dustry Bp.^ikesmen  and  less  heed  to  officials 
In  the  State  DeparUnent  who  seem  to  be 
wholly  preoccupied  with  the  creaUon  of  Jobs 
overseas  at  the  expense  of  domestic  workexs 
Siirely.  we  must  realize  that  we  cannot  and 
should  not  ctu-ry  favor  <jr  Influence  foreign 
loyalty  with  self-degrading  and  one-wav 
trade  agreements 

I  l>eMeve  that  HJl.  3418.  Involving  Judicial 
use  of  tariffs  and  import  quotas  with  leas 
Influence  on  subsidies.  U  at  least  a  step  m 
the  right  direction  and  is  urgently  needed  \1 
tlie  lead-zinc  Industry  In  southwest  Missouri 
Is  to  snr\lve  Do  you  recall  your  camjTalgn 
promises  In  J  .  llr  Mo  ,  while  wearing  a 
miners  "ha.  .  <- „t" 

I  also  urge  the  Ktministratlon  to  recon- 
sider lu  support  of  BPctlon  809  of  the  foreign 
aid  biU  which  would  permit  the  AID  Ad- 
minlstra*  li«p<:»6e  of  lead-zinc  from  our 

supplemei.  .  tockpile  unless  Uie  Congress 
speclflcally  disapproves  the  plan  within  a 
60-day  period  Such  "vest-pocket  approval" 
techniques  have  no  place  in  a  staieRmanllke 
legislative  program. 

Aside  from  the  constitutional  question  of 
whether  Congresa  should  abandon  Its  au- 
thority In  this  area,  it  makes  little  sense  lor 
the  adminlstrutlnn  to  be  seeking  auUiority  to 
unload  our  lead-zinc  stockpile  on  the  world 
market  at  the  same  time  that  It  Is  negoti- 
ating an  agreement  with  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia to  obtain  their  lead  and  zinc  for  Inclu- 
sion In  that  same  stockpile 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  administration 
should  take  such  authority  out  of  the  hande 
of  a  domestic  agency,  OCDM,  and  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  an  agency  primarily  con- 
cerned with  foreign  affahTS  and  having  Ifttle 
regard  for  the  effect  of  Its  actions  on  our 
domcBtlc  economv. 


At  the  meeting  with  the  mining  State  con- 
gressional group  on  June  23  you  Indicated 
your  Intent  to  assign  a  task  force  to 
devote  further  study  to  the  lead-zinc 
problem. 

The  last  thing  we  need  Is  a  task  force 
study  to  tell  us  what  our  problems  are  In 
the  lead-zinc  Industry.  We  know  what  those 
problems  are;  we  know  what  initial  steps 
should  be  taken,  and  we  certainly  know  thift 
the  situation  will  become  steadily  worse  as 
long  as  policy  Is  being  dictated  by  the  De- 
parUnient  of  State. 

I  hope  you  will  see  fit  to  reverse  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  so  that  a  sick  industry 
will  be  given  a  chance  for  survival,  and  our 
Internal  economy  may  flourish  again  on 
principles  which  have  made  our  Nation 
great. 

Respectfully  .submitted 

Dr^lw.^RD  G    Hall. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  White  HorsK. 
Washington,  DC,  July  18, 1961. 
Hon .  Dltiw  \RD  G   Hall. 
House  oj  Repre.t^ntatives, 
WiistiiJigton.  D.C. 

DEAi  Congressman  For  the  President,  I 
w,  u:d  like  to  acknowledge  and  thank  you 
for  y 't:r  letter  of  July  13  commenting  on  a 
policy  for  the  domestic  lead-zinc  Industry 
Certainly,  the  domestic  barter  program  suf- 
fers Irom  sonie  of  the  disadvantages  to  which 
yr  u  refer,  and  I  am  bringing  your  com- 
ments to  the  attention  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Dop.irtment  of  State 
for  coniiderallon. 

We  expect  that  within  a  few  days,  the  De- 
paJtment  of  Interior  will  be  prepared  to 
express  Its  views  on  the  pending  legislation 
dea'.tng  with  the  lead  and  zinc  Induetry. 
We  appreciate  your  letting  us  have  the  bene- 
fit of  your  thinking. 
Sincerel'  yours, 

I^WZEIJCX  P   O  Brtkn. 
Special  Assistant  to  tKe  President. 
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W«i!thin{rton.  D  C.  August  7. 1961. 

Hon    Dtrward  G.  Hall. 
House  of  Re  present  atxvcs, 
Washmgton.,  D.C. 

Deaji  Mb..  Hall:  Your  letter  of  July  13  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  has  been  referred 
to  this  Department  for  further  reply. 

The  proposed  barter  program  is  not  being 
pursued  actively  at  the  present  time.  It  Is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  Government's  ac- 
qxrlsitlon  of  le.nd  and  b1i>c.  both  by  purchase 
for  the  strategic  stockpile  and  by  barter, 
over  a  period  of  several  years  did  serve  to 
perpetuate  an  overproduction  cf  these 
metals  It  was  for  this  reascac  that  In  1958 
this  Department  requested  the  Departnient 
of  Agrictilture  to  remove  lead  and  zinc  from 
the  list  of  materials  eligible  for  bart^er  We 
did  not  suggFst  merely  a  resiimptlon  of  the 
earlier  program  We  specifically  proposed 
that  It  be  limited  to  the  acquisition  of  sur- 
pl\i«  stocks  in  tlie  United  States,  and  we 
had  expected  to  obtain  some  kind  oX  agree- 
ment witih  producers  holdli^  these  stocks 
not  to  rebuild  them.  This  proposal  was 
never  thought  of  as  the  solution  t-o  the  en- 
tire lead -zinc  problem  In  fact,  we  believe 
that  any  single  solution  to  such  s  complex 
problem  Is  likely  to  create  as  many  dllBcul- 
ties  i\*  it  solves. 

I  am  enclosli^  a  copy  of  the  statement 
which  I  presented  to  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Minerals.  Materials,  and  Fuels  on 
July  25  concerning  lead-zinc  legislation. 
You  will  note  that  our  reference  to  task 
forces  Is  not  a  further  study  of  the  lead- 
ztnc  problem,  but  a  basic  analj^sts  of  de- 
pressed commTintty  probJems  and  a  begin- 
ning of  a  program  at  baste  inaprcn-rment  of 
the  ecxmomic  opportonltlei  in   t2iese  areas. 
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We  welcome  your  interest  and  appreciate 
yo\ir   continued  cooperation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  M.  Kellt, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2imiiMites  to  tiie  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Thomson]. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Cliairman.  I  rise  to  support  and  to  as- 
sist the  descendants  of  generations  of 
mining  families  in  the  district  I  repre- 
sent. This  is  a  historic  industry  in 
that  area.  It  was  devised  to  defend 
the  people  of  this  country  when  they 
were  fightmg  the  Indian  wars  in  the 
Midwest.  It  was  the  zinc-and-lead- 
producing  area  that  provided  the  bul- 
lets that  Abraham  Lincoln  used  when 
he  came  as  an  Illinois  militiaman  into 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  130 -some  years 
ago, 

I  believe  that  we  have  the  question 
here  today  of  determining  whether  we 
want  a  bill  of  this  kind  which  will  sta- 
bilize an  mdustry  and  keep  it  ahve  or 
wheU:ier  we  are  going  to  pursue  the  pol- 
icy of  providing  money  for  distressed 
areas.  The  area  I  represent  does  not 
have  a  county  in  it  that  is  eligible  for 
rural  rehabilitation  or  for  distress  re- 
lief, and  we  want  to  keep  it  that  way. 
This  is  a  breath  of  oxygen,  if  you  please, 
for  an  industry  which  is  suffocating 
from  foreign  imports.  I  believe  in 
keeping  the  industry-  alive  rather  than 
sending  aid  to  the  families  after  they 
have  lost  their  jobs  in  this  industry'. 

My  disUngiiished  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri said  we  need  to  back  up  the  State 
Department.  We  do  not  need  to  back 
up  the  State  Department.  What  he 
meant  was  tiiat  we  need  a  State  Depart- 
ment with  some  backbone  in  it,  and  the 
doctor  well  knows  that.  Thwe  is  no  re- 
lief through  the  tariff  procedure. 

Mr.  H.'UX.  I  wanted  to  say  "back  off" 
the  State  Department,  not  "back  up."  I 
think  they  ought  to  be  backed  out  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  You  are 
improving. 

There  is  no  aid  to  come  through  the 
tariff  provision.  There  is  no  hope  in 
the  field  of  quotas.  We  were  in  the 
White  House  and  we  tried  to  sit  around 
the  rocking  chair,  but  the  President  was 
sick  that  day. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlaxian  frcan 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  There 
is  nq  hope  for  thia  industry  through 
quotas.  They  do  not  want  even  to  men- 
tion the  world  "quotas"  because  it  will  ir- 
ritate some  of  the  people  in  foreign  lands 
that  are  dipping  lead  and  zinc  in. 
There  is  no  hope  in  the  barter  system 
because  they  are  going  to  barter  our  sur- 
frius  agricultural  products  for  lead  and 
xinc  that  has  been  produced  in  foreign 
countries.  We  want  the  production  to 
be  in  American  mines  by  American 
varies  for  the  beoeftt  of  an  industry 
that  is  essential  in  war  and  in  peace. 

I  think  this  approach  is  the  only  pos- 
sibility. It  ts  not  the  sohxtaon.  I  hope 
to  keep  these  indiisirles  nXtrt  untA  tbe 
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time  we  can  reappraise  the  policy  of  this 
Government  as  it  affects  reciprocal  trade 
agreements. 

I  have  long  been  disturbed  at  the 
ruination  of  the  plywood  business  in 
Wisconsin  from  foreign  Imports  of  ply- 
wood. I  am  disturbed  at  the  ruination 
of  the  rubber  manufacturers  in  my  dis- 
trict. I  am  disturbed  because  of  the 
textile  mills  in  my  district  that  are  go- 
ing out  of  business,  because  last  year 
we  imported  enough  woolen  textiles  to 
keep  60  American  mills  in  operation. 

I  hope  this  bill  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  McVey]. 

Mr.  McVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado and  also  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa for  their  tireless  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  lead  and  zinc  industry. 

We  can  talk  until  we  are  blue  in  the 
fsice  about  the  evils  of  subsidies  but  the 
fact  is  that  they  are  here.  It  is  an 
accepted  principle,  and  it  exists  in  many 
forms.  In  this  one  world  philosophy 
we  are  going  to  have  to  use  the  subsidy 
because  it  is  our  only  hope  for  the  small 
producers  of  lead  and  zinc  to  offer  them 
immediate  relief. 

Somebody  mentioned  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  The  law  of  supply  and 
demand  was  repealed  by  foreign  aid.  We 
are  trading  surplus  agricultural  products 
for  45,000  tons  of  lead  and  zinc  from 
Australia,  and  for  55,000  tons  of  lead 
and  zinc  from  Canada.  You  talk  about 
supply  and  demand.  The  demand  is  in 
the  United  States,  which  is  the  largest 
consumer  of  these  products,  yet  the  sup- 
ply is  abroad  because  most  of  it  is  being 
imported.  The  result  is  we  have  already 
subsidized  the  miners  through  welfare 
payments  being  doled  out  in  the  social 
welfare  program. 

In  Cherokee  County  in  my  district, 
which  is  involved  in  this,  that  covmty 
has  the  largest  welfare  load  of  any  coun- 
ty in  Kansas  in  proportion  to  population. 
Southeast  Kansas  has  lost  15,000  people 
in  the  last  10  years,  not  merely  because 
of  the  decline  in  this  industry  but  as  a 
partial  result  of  it.  In  1956  there  were 
40  operating  mines  in  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas with  combined  production  of  lead 
and  zinc  under  3.000  tons.  Today  there 
is  only  one  good  operating  mine,  and 
there  are  two  marginal  mines.  In  1956 
in  Kansas,  36,300  tons  of  lead  and  zinc 
were  produced,  yet  last  year  there  were 
only  3,898  tons,  a  dedline  of  approxi- 
mately 90  percent. 

Additionally,  in  southeastern  Kansas 
we  have  the  largest  supplier  of  mining 
equipment  in  the  tristate  area,  so  that  we 
would  also  be  indirectly  benefited  in  this 
way  by  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

I  am  not  talldng  about  a  depleted  field 
for  there  are  approximately  1,900,000 
tons  of  recoverable  metal  in  the  tristate 
area.  These  are  good  mines,  the  water 
is  pumped  out  and  they  are  ready  for 
production.  We  talk  about  spending 
money  to  retrain  people.  You  could  re- 
tain people  down  in  southeastern  Kan- 
sas, but  there  would  be  no  jobs  for  them 
to  go  to.  In  the  first  place,  they  do  not 
want  to  leave  their  chosen  homes.  So 
what  is  the  matter  with  giving  a  little 
money  to  build  up  an  industry  that  we 


already  have  and  furnish  the  miners  em- 
ployment? The  chamber  of  commerce 
spends  money  to  attract  new  industries 
into  our  State.  That  is  fine,  but  here  is 
an  existing  industry  we  can  revitalize  by 
giving  some  positive  relief  through  this 
bill.  What  is  the  matter  with  helping 
our  American  citizens?  We  have  sub- 
sidized foreigners  with  $8.8  billion  in  the 
foreign  aid  program,  subsidizing,  in  ef- 
fect, foreign  miners.  I  think  it  is  high 
time  we  took  care  of  our  own.  It  seems 
to  me,  our  Goverrjnent  today  iS  some- 
what in  the  position  of  a  woman  who 
used  to  live  in  my  hometown.  She  was 
so  carried  away  with  her  missionary 
work  and  by  the  people  abroad  that  she 
neglected  her  own  family  with  the  result 
that  her  own  son  ended  in  the  peniten- 
tiary. Let  us  not  neglect  American  in- 
dustries. 

Admittedly,  this  bill  does  not  solve  the 
basic  cause,  but  it  does  offer  necessary 
relief.  We  need  relief.  Everybody  gets 
up  here  and  says,  "Well,  we  can  sympa- 
thize with  the  lead  and  zinc  mining 
industry." 

Gentlemen,  I  submit  we  appreciate 
your  sympathy,  but  we  need  your  help. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McVEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  BREEDING  I  thank  my  col- 
league. I  want  to  join  with  aH  my  col- 
leagues today  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. In  my  5  years  as  a  Member  of  the 
Congress.  I  have  always  supported  this 
legislation.  I  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  EdmondsonI, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  tor  his 
diligent  work  and  his  hard  work  in 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  again  this  year.  I  join  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas in  support  of  tJie  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  support 
H.R.  84.  Domestic  lead  and  zinc  pro- 
ducers are  in  trouble,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  only  way  help  can  be  se- 
cured for  them  is  through  legislation 
of  this  type. 

A  similar  bill  passed  the  House  l^t 
year.  The  present  bill  is  a  modifled  ver- 
sion of  that  legislation,  having  been 
scaled  down  both  in  cost  and  coverage, 
and  it  is  carefully  written  to  limit  the 
program  to  4  years. 

I  have  no  lead  and  zinc  mines  in  my 
congressional  district,  Mr.  Chairman. 
But  lead  and  zinc  is  important  to  the 
State  of  Kansas  and  I  firmly  believe  that 
whatever  helps  one  section  of  my  State 
helps  the  entire  State.  That  accounts 
for  my  interest  in  this  legislation. 

For  8  years  efforts  have  been  made  to 
have  the  Tariff  Commission  take  appro- 
priate action  to  protect  this  important 
domestic  industry  against  unfair  com- 
petition. The  Tariff  Commission  has 
failed  to  act  so  the  only  recourse  is  to 
seek  relief  through  legislation. 

The  future  of  a  vital  domestic  indus- 
try is  at  stake  in  this  legislation.  The 
jobs  of  thousands  of  miners  are  also  at 
stake.  If  we  pass  this  bill,  we  will  en- 
able the  industry — and  especially  the 
small  producers — to  get  through  a  very 
difficult  period  ahead. 

Without  this  legislation,  I  doubt  that 
the  lead  and  zinc  industry  can  survive. 
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Therefore.    Mr    Chairman.    I   urge    the 
passage  of  this  legislation  today. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Peterson  I. 

Mr.  PETERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  west  central  area  of  my  district.  Juab 
County,  in  the  State  of  Utah,  we  are  in 
desperate  need  of  relief  for  our  .small 
operators  of  lead  and  zinc  mines  and 
mills  such  as  would  be  provided  in  this 
bill.  H.R.  84. 

In  1949  we  had  2,948  men  employed 
in  these  mines  in  my  district;  today  we 
have  but  981.  In  1949  our  lead  and  zinc 
mines  had  an  as.se.ssed  valuation  of  nearly 
$10  million;  today  that  valuation  is  $2'2 
million.  In  1956  we  had  54  small  pro- 
ducers of  lead  and  zinc  in  Utah;  today 
we  have  only  39. 

Production  of  these  minerals  in  |lfe 
United  States  has  decreased  by  338.700 
tons  annually  since  1947;  287.600  tons 
of  this  reduction,  or  85  i^ercent  of  the  to- 
tal, has  occurred  in  the  Western  States 
alone,  with  a  substantial  part  of  it  from 
my  district  in  Utah. 

Our  domestic  lead  and  zinc  mining  In- 
dustry' is  suffering  from  the  effects  of  low 
market  prices  as  a  result  of  excessive  for- 
eign imports,  In  January  of  this  year  I 
introduced  H.R  3461.  a  bill  to  stabilize 
the  mining  of  lead  and  zinc  in  the  United 
States.  Five  months  later  I  appealed  di- 
rectly to  the  President  for  an  effective 
policy  by  this  new  administration  for  re- 
lief from  instability  of  prices  and  stocks. 

The  industry  has  worked  for  the  past 
decade  to  establish  a  sound  domestic 
minerals  policy,  but  legislation  to  achieve 
that  purpose  has  been  given  the  pocket 
veto  and  the  industry  has  been  further 
sidetracked  witli  such  palliatives  as 
stockpiling,  barter,  and  ineffective  quo- 
tas. The  direct  effect  of  this  stockpil- 
ing, barter  and  inordinately  high  quotas 
during  this  10-year  period  has  been  to 
encourage  more  foreign  production,  and 
not  once  in  the  last  Ip  years  has  do- 
mestic production  equalled  the  foreign 
imports 

Industry  needs  and  seeks  a  long-term 
solution  to  their  basic  problem  of  insta- 
bility of  prices  and  supply  I  am  con- 
fident that  given  time  the  administration 
will  present  such  a  long-term  solution, 
but  in  the  meantime  the  small  producer 
needs  immediate  a.ssistance.  H.R.  84  as 
reported  by  the  House  committee  would 
provide  temporary  relief  during  the  next 
4  years,  making  it  possible  for  our  small 
operators  to  remain  in  business.  It 
would  also  encourage  those  who  have 
been  forced  to  shut  down  to  resume  op- 
erations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appeal  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  for  enactment  of  H.R. 
84,  which  will  provide  a  limited  subsidy 
as  a  practical  solution  to  the  problems  of 
the  lead-zinc  industry. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Berry  ] 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
support  this  legislation  not  because  it 
.solves  any  problem  and  not  because  it 
offers  any  solution  to  the  problem  that 
confronts  us,  but  my  friends  until  the 
Congress  gets  sufiBcient  intestinal  forti- 
tude to  attack  this  and  these  other  im- 
port problems  at  the  roots,  then  I  say 
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we  must  have  these  subsidy  programs. 
This  is  just  another  such  program.  We 
need  no  farm  program — we  need  no 
farm  subsidies.  The  American  farmer 
cannot  today  produce  suf^ient  food  and 
fiber  to  feed  and  ck>the  the  American 
people.  We  need  no  mineral  program. 
We  need  no  mineral  subsidies  We  need 
no  fishing  and  marine  life  program  or 
subsidy  or  coal  program  or  textile  sub- 
sidy or  any  of  the  rest  of  these  subsidy 
projirams.  All  we  need  in  this  country 
is  import  protection — some  kind  of  an 
import  tax. 

Now  I  say  to  you  that  the  producers 
in  every  field  can  meet  the  additional 
cost  of  Uving  in  this  country,  because 
they  can  produce  more  efficiently  but 
they  cannot  meet  the  additional  cost  of 
livmg  and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  ad- 
ditional cost  of  our  tax  burdens.  Our 
producers  are  asked  to  raise,  in  addition 
to  everything  else,  $50  billion  for  de- 
fense. I>efense  of  whom?  Not  the 
United  States  but  the  entire  free  world. 
This  $50  billion  has  got  to  be  added  to 
the  cost  of  everything  tliat  we  produce, 
but  our  competitors,  whom  we  defend, 
are  not  required  to  add  this  expense  to 
the  cost  of  their  production. 

Now  I  say  to  you  that  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  answer  is  Import  duties, 
whether  it  is  quotas,  or  an  import  tu.x. 
but  I  do  say  to  you  that  the  only  way 
we  can  require  our  competitor*  in  these 
countries  that  we  are  defending  to  assist 
in  their  own  defense,  and  the  cost  of 
thtMr  own  defense,  is  to  provide  some 
kind  <rf  an  import  tax.  And,  until  we  do 
that  we  are  poin^  to  liave  farm  sub- 
sidies, we  are  goinc  to  hare  mineral  sub- 
sidies, we  are  going  to  have  textile  sub- 
sidies, and  we  are  groing  to  be  subsidizing 
everything  else.  I  say  to  you  that  until 
we  get  to  the  root  of  the  problem,  until 
Congress  is  ready  to  attack  it  at  the 
roots,  this  IS  the  kind  of  a  program  we 
must  resort  to  and  we  must  continue  to 
resort  to. 

Mr  BAKER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BERRY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr  BAKER.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Sou  til  Dakota  completely.  I 
have  a  bill  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  HJl.  5173.  which 
will  impose  substantial  import  duties. 
This  woukJ  be  a  permanent  solution.  I 
hope  to  get  a  favorable  report  in  Jan- 
uary. I  had  a  favorable  report  last  year 
from  tlie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
I  feel  that  we  should  pass  this  bill  to  help 
this  almost  dying  domestic  segn:>ent  of 
the  industry 

Mr  BERRY  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  BERRY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr  HORAN.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  thoughts  expressed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Baker] 
.<.id  the  present  speaker  and.  I  under- 
.-tand,  the  committee.  We  have  to  keep 
the  water  out  of  these  mines  or  lose  this 
^nportant  industry  in  our  country 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  has  ex- 
pired. 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado   fMr.  DoMrmcK]. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
my  talk  to  the  House  during  the  debate 
on  the  rule  I  mentioned  some  statements 
that  were  made  by  the  administration.  I 
would  like  to  again  quote  from  that  in 
order  to  bring  to  you  the  problem  that 
we  are  facing  On  page  109  of  the  com- 
nnttee  hearing,  in  connection  with  the 
original  H.R.  84.  Mr.  Edwards  said: 

We  iiave  oSered  no  panacea  for  the  Uls  of 
U»e  domestic  mining  Industry.  We  think  It 
Is  incre»Mingtj  clear  that  short-term  meas- 
ures of  assistance,  such  as  subsidies  to  pro- 
drtcUon,  merehy  call  for  more  and  greater 
stibslcUes  and  lead  to  more  and  greater  direct 
Intervention  in  business  by  the  Government. 

We  thmk  new  U  the  time  to  make  the 
sacrifices  needed  and  so  direct  our  energies 
as  to  assure  that  over  the  long  run  we  shall 
iiawe  viable  econcxnies  in  every  region  cf  our 
Nation 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  the  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana   [Mr.  OlsenT. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
real  plea.<:ure  to  be  permitted  to  support 
H-R  84  dealing  with  special  emergency 
rehef  far  the  lead  and  zinc  industry. 
Lead  and  zinc,  as  I  sujjpose  everyorie 
knows,  occur  together  in  a  natural  state. 
Thus  tliey  are  treated  a:s  one  problem. 
The  Congress  is  again  wrestling  with 
a  program  and  with  a  problem,  as  every- 
one has  observed,  that  has  been  an  an- 
nual problem  and  an  annual  program 
before  this  House. 

Our  State  Department  has  influenced 
the  several  administrations,  past  and 
present,  against  tariffs  and  import 
quotas.  However,  most  of  us,  as  has 
been  observed  here  by  those  speaking. 
think  that  the  lead  and  zmc  miners  ha\'e 
paid  more  than  their  share  for  the  pro- 
motion of  mutual  security  programs  in 
the  free  world.  The  lead  and  zinc 
milkers  have  sacrificed  more  than  their 
share  in  contributing  to  the  welfare  of 
their  country  and  their  country's  for- 
eign pohcy. 

Along  with  other  mining  district  Con- 
gressmen, I  introduced  a  bill  to  tax  im- 
ports of  foreign  lead  and  zinc  and  with 
those  tax  proceeds  pay  st^ibilization  pay- 
ments for  domestic  production.  How- 
ever, the  admmistration  would  only 
agree  to  small  stabilization  payments, 
."nich  as  H.R  48  and  would  not  agree  to 
import  quotas  and  would  not  agree  to 
import  tariffs.  Thus  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
has  recommended  to  the  Congress  this 
small  producers'  bill  for  aid  to  the  lead 
and  zinc  industries,  H  R   84. 

I  wish  to  commend  Chairman  Aspin- 
ALL  of  the  full  committee.  House  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Chairman 
EDMONDSON  of  the  subcommittee  on  their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  lead -zinc  indus- 
try and  in  behalf  of  this  HJ^  84.  I 
think  it  has  been  very  adequately  ex- 
plained to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

However,  I  wish  to  add  to  that  expla- 
nation, the  situation  in  my  State  of  Mon- 
tana. There,  the  lead-zinc  mines  have, 
for  years.  exnpk>yed  many  mine's  and 
produced    valuable    rtev    income    from 


these  natural  resources.  Lead-zinc  In- 
come in  1951  was  $38,517,066.  This  was 
reduced  to  $4,379,844  in  1560.  as  a  result 
of  low  metal  prices  caused  by  excessive 
imports  of  foreign  lead  and  line.  The 
mmes  in  Montana  experienced  a  com- 
bined lead -zinc  production  in  195«  of 
89,162  tons — adverse  market  conditions 
reduce  this  until  1960  when  the  experi- 
ence was  17.430  tons  of  combined  lead- 
zinc.  >. 

Today,  the  lead-zinc  mines  in  the  fa- 
naous  Butte  district  are  all  closed.  Only 
a  small  percentage  of  former  employees 
are  engaged  in  producing  lead  and  zinc. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  estimates  that 
there  are  t>etween  38  and  98  mines  in 
Montana  which  could  qualify  under  the 
bill. 

We  hope  the  upturn  in  the  economy 
will  accelerate  consumption  of  lead  and 
zinc.  Prom  time  to  time,  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  alter  the  foreign  pol- 
icy insofar  as  it  affects  our  domestic 
mining  policy. 

In  the  meantime.  H.R.  84  will  help  put 
some  breath  of  life  in  the  domestic  lead- 
zinc  miners. 

This  is  the  commencement  of  several 
solutions.  This  is  an  emergency  pro- 
gram while  we  provide  better,  more  last- 
ing recommendations  to  bring  this  in- 
dustry  long  awaited  lastii^  prosperity. 

I  ur^e  the  adoption  of  H.R.  84. 

Mr.  KING  of  Htah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  I  would  like  at 
this  time  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Montana,  and  with  the  remarks  of 
those  other  Members  who  have  spoken 
on  behalf  of  the  bill.  This  is  not  a  per- 
manent solution  to  the  lead-zinc  prob- 
lem, but  I  think  it  will  be  a  step  in  the 
ri,7ht  direction  if  propwly  administered. 
I  feel  that  the  lead  and  rmc  industry 
has  a  great  potential  It  was  one  of  the 
greatest  industries  in  the  West,  in  days 
gone  by.  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
cannot  be.  again.  It  is  a  great  industry. 
I  have  not  lost  faith  in  It  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  an  In  my  power  to  bring  it 
back  to  its  former  state  of  health. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  as  expired,  all 
time  for  general  debate  has  expired. 

Under  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will  read  the 
substitute  amendment  printed  in  the  bill 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  dl.-ected  to  establish  and  maintain 
s  program  of  stabilization  payments  to  small 
domestic  producers  ol  lead  and  zinc  ores  and 
concentrates  in  order  to  stabilize  the  mining 
of  lead  and  zinc  by  small  domestic  producers 
on  public  Indian,  and  other  lands  as  pro- 
Tided  In  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  fa)  Subject  to  the  limitations  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  malce  stabUlaa- 
tion  payments  to  small  dcmestlc  producers 
npon  presentation  at  evidence  satisfactory 
to  htm  of  their  status  as  such  producers  and 
of  the  sale  by  them  at  nevly  mined  ores,  or 
concentrates  produced  therefrom,  as  pro- 
Tided  In  tills  Act.    Payments  shall  be  made 
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only  with  respect  to  the  metal  content  as 
determined  by  assay. 

(b)  Such  payments  shall  be  made  to  small 
domestic  producers  of  lead  as  long  as  the 
market  price  for  common  lead  at  New  York, 
New  York,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
is  below  14  Vi  cents  per  pound,  and  such 
payments  sliall  be  75  per  centum  of  the  dif- 
ference between  14  Vi  cents  per  pound  and 
the  average  market  price  for  the  month  in 
which  the  sal  2  occurred  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

(c)  Such  payments  shall  be  made  to  small 
domestic  producers  of  zinc  as  long  as  the 
market  price  for  prime  western  zinc  at  East 
Saint  Louis,  Illinois,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  is  below  14'/^  cents  per  pound,  and 
such  payments  shall  be  55  per  centum  of 
the  difference  between  14 'i  cents  per  pound 
and  the  average  market  price  for  the  month 
in  which  the  sale  occurred  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  maximum  amount  of  payments 
which  may  be  made  pursuant  to  this  Act  on 
account  of  sales  of  newly  mined  ores  or  con- 
centrates produced  therefrom  made  during 
the  calendar  year  1962  shall  not  exceed 
$4,500,000;  the  maximum  amount  of  such 
payments  which  may  be  made  on  account  of 
such  sales  made  during  the  calendar  year 
1963  shall  not  exceed  $4,500,000;  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  such  payments  which  may 
be  made  on  account  of  such  sales  made  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1964  shall  not  exceed 
$4,000,000;  and  the  maximum  amount  of 
such  payments  which  may  be  made  on  ac- 
count of  such  sales  made  during  the  calen- 
dar year  1965  shall  not  exceed  $3,500,000. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  and  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  no  stabilization  payments  under  this 
Act  shall  be  made  to  any  small  domestic 
producer  on  sales,  or  further  processing  in 
lieu  of  sales,  in 'the  twelve-month  period 
ending  December  31,  1962,  in  excess  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  tons  of  zinc  and  one 
thousand  five  hundred  tons  of  lead;  or  in  the 
twelve-month  period  ending  December  31. 
1963,  in  excess  of  one  thousand  two  hundred 
tons  of  zinc  and  one  thousand  two  hundred 
tons  of  lead;  or  in  the  twelve-month  period 
ending  December  31,  1964,  in  excess  of  nine 
hundred  tons  of  zinc  and  nine  hundred  tons 
of  lead;  and  in  the  twelve-month  period 
ending  December  31,  1965,  in  excess  of  six 
hundred  tons  of  zinc  and  six  hundred  tons 
of  lead,  subject  to  the  further  limitation 
that  no  producer  may  be  paid  in  any  such 
calendar  year  for  an  amount  in  excess  of  his 
maximum  production  during  any  calendar 
year  between  January  1,  1950,  and  December 
31,  1960.  Payments  shall  be  hiade  only  with 
respect  to  ores  and  concentrates  produced 
from  an  operating  unit  which  was  operated 
during  the  whole  or  some  part  of  the  period 
January  1,  1956,  to  August  1,  1961.  No  pay- 
ments shall  be  trade  on  any  production  from 
any  property  acquired  by  sale,  lease,  j)ermit, 
or  otherwise  (except  devise  or  inheritance) 
subsequent  to  August  1,  1961:  Provided, 
however,  That  any  person  or  firm  acquiring 
a  property  by  sale,  lease,  permit,  or  otherwise 
may  qualify  as  a  small  domestic  producer  if 
such  person  or  firm  produced  ores  or  con- 
centrates from  a  mine  specified  in  a  lease, 
permit,  or  contract  during  the  whole  or  some 
part  of  the  period  January  1,  1956,  to  August 

1.  1961. 

(b)  No  stabilization  payments  under  this 
Act  shall  be  made  on  any  domestically  pro- 
duced material  which  is  sold  to  or  eligible  for 
sale  to  the  United  States  Government,  or 
any  agency  thereof,  pursuant  to  a  contract 
made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  or  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stockpiling 
Act.  Any  such  material  shall  be  applied  to 
reduce  the  annual  limitations  specified  in 
this  section,  and  the  quarterly  limitations 
as  fixed  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  administration  the 
Secretary  may  fix  quarterly  limitations  on 


the  total  amounts  of  each  material  on  which 
stabilization  payments  are  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  achieving  stabilization  In  the  annual 
rates  of  production. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish and  promulgate  such  regulations  and 
require  such  reports  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  but 
such  regulations  shall  assure  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  benefits  of  tlie  prograons  pro- 
vided by  this  Act  among  the  small  domestic 
producers  affected. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  may  delegate  any  of 
the  functions  authorized  by  this  Act  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services. 

Sec.  6.   (a)    For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — - 

( 1 )  The  term  'Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior 

(2)  The  term  "small  domestic  producer" 
means  any  person  or  firm  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing ores  or  concentrates  from  mines  lo- 
cated within  the  United  States  or  Its 
possessions  and  In  selling  the  material  so 
produced  In  normal  commercial  channels 
who,  during  any  twelve-month  period  be- 
tween January  1.  1956,  and  the  first  day  of 
the  period  for  which  he  seeks  payments 
under  this  Act.  has  not  produced  or  sold 
ores  or  concentrates  the  recoverable  content 
of  which  is  more  than  three  thousand  tons 
of  lead  and  zinc  combined,  recoverable  con- 
tent being  computed  as  95  per  centum  of  the 
lead  content  of  the  ores  or  concentrates 
and  85  per  centum  of  the  zinc  content  of 
the  ores  or  concentrates 

(3)  The  term  "sale'  means  a  bona  fide 
transfer  for  value  of  ores  and  concentrates 
from  a  producer  to  a  processing  plant  In 
the  event  that  a  producer  further  processes 
ores  or  concentrates,  a  sale  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  occurred  when  such  ores  or  con- 
centrates are  shipped  to  the  processing 
plant. 

(4)  The  term  "newly  mined'  means  do- 
mestic material  processed  Into  concentrates 
or  severed  from  the  land  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  but  shall  not 
exclude  normal  Inventories  of  crude  are.  The 
term  does  not  refer  to  material  recovered 
from  mine  dumps,  mill  tailings,  or  from 
smelter  slags  and  residues  derived  from  ma- 
terial mined  prior  to  the  date  of  ennctment 
of  this  Act. 

(5)  The  term  "quarter"  mean.s  the  calen- 
dar periods  commencing  on  the  first  day  of 
the  months  of  January.  April.  July,  tind  Oc- 
tober. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine  what  constitutes  a 
single  operating  unit  producing  ores  and.  In 
the  event  that  more  than  one  producer 
claims  payment  for  sales  from  production  of 
a  single  operating  unit,  the  Secretary  may 
determine  the  quantity  of  sales  for  each  such 
producer  to  which  the  above  limitations 
apply. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  sales  of  con- 
centrates produced  from  ores  sold  to  a  mill 
or  processing  plant  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
not  be  considered  as  the  sales  of  the  owner 
of  the  mill,  but  shall  be  considered  as  the 
sales  *of  the  small  domestic  prodi'.cer  of  the 
ores. 

Sec.  7.  No  payment  shall  be  made  under 
this  Act  on  any  ores  or  concentrates  sold,  or 
processed  in  lieu  of  sale,  after  December  31, 
1965;  but  authorized  payment  shall  be  made 
only  If  application  therefor  is  filed  not  later 
than  March  31,  1966.  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations established  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  annual 
report  with  respect  to  operations  under  this 
Act  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Any 
such  report  shall  contain  such  recommenda- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Whoever,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  a  payment  to  which  he  Is  not  en- 
titled under  this  Act  and  the  regxilations 
issued  pursuant  thereto  or  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  another  to  procure  a  payment  to 


which  the  other  is  not  entitled  under  this 
.\ct  and  the  ref;ulatlons  Issued  pursuant 
thereto,  misrepresents  any  material  fact. 
knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  fictitious,  or 
fraudulent,  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offense 
against  the  United  Srates  and  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  both,  and  shall  thence- 
forth be  entitled  to  no  benefits  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  Whoever  accepts  a  payment  under  this 
Act  to  which,  or  any  portion  of  which,  he  is 
not  entitled,  knowing  that  he  Is  not  entitled 
thereto  or  whoever,  having  accepted  a  pay- 
ment under  this  Act  to  which,  or  any  por- 
tion of  which,  he  Is  not  entitled,  retains  the 
same,  knowing  that  he  Is  not  entitled  there- 
to, shall  be  required.  In  a  civil  action  In- 
stituted by  the  Attorney  General,  to  refund 
treble  the  amount  accepted  or  retained  by 
lilm  The  acceptance  or  retention  of  any 
payment  as  aforesaid  shall  also  constitute  an 
offense  against  the  United  States  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  two  years,  or 
both,  and  any  person  who  shall  be  convicted 
of  such  offense  shall  thenceforth  be  entitled 
to  no  benefits  under  this  Act. 

(c)  No  producer  shall  be  eligible  for  pay- 
ment under  this  Act  If  he  is  operating  under 
a  lease,  contract,  or  permit  obtained  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  from  another 
producer  of  lead  and  zinc  who  has  placed  a 
larger  portion  of  his  mining  properties  under 
lease,  contract,  or  permit  to  other  producers 
than  he  had  placed  at  his  highest  produc- 
tion level  since  January  1.  1956,  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act 

Mr.  ASPINALL  antemipting  the 
reading  » .  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mou.s  consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentle- 
man Include  that  it  be  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point? 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Certainly,  that  it  be 
open  to  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Colorado  asks  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  open  to 
amendment  at  any  pK)lnt.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Theie  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Saylok:  Page  8. 
line  23,  strike  out  section  2(d)  and  section 
3(a)  through  line  24,  page  9.  and  insert  the 
following;  "(d)  The  maximum  amount  of 
payments  which  may  be  made  pursuant  to 
this  Act  on  account  of  sales  of  newly  mined 
ores  or  concentrates  produced  therefrom 
made  during  the  calendar  year  1962  shall 
not  exceed  $3,500,000;  the  maximum  amount 
of  such  payments  which  may  be  made  on 
account  of  such  sales  made  during  the 
calendar  year  1963  shall  not  exceed 
$4,000,000;  the  maximum  amount  of  such 
payments  which  may  be  made  on  account 
of  such  sales  made  during  the  calendar  year 
1964  shall  not  exceed  $4,500,000;  and  the 
maximum  amount  of  such  payments  which 
may  be  made  on  account  of  such  sales  made 
during  the  calendar  year  1^65  shall  not 
exceed  $4,500,000 

'Sec  3.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  and  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  no  stabilization  payments  under 
this  Act  shall  be  made  to  any  small  domestic 
producer  on  sales,  or  further  processing  In 
lieu  of  sales.  In  the  twelve-month  period 
ending  December  31.  1962,  in  excess  of  six 
hundred  tons  of  zinc  and  six  hundred  tons 
of  lead;  or  In  the  twelve-month  period  end- 
ing December   31,    1963,   In  excess   of  nine 
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hundred  tons  of  zinc  and  nine  hundred 
tons  of  lead;  or  In  the  twelve-month  period 
ending  December  31.  1964.  In  excess  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred  tons  of  zinc  and  one 
thousand  two  hundred  tons  of  lead;  and 
in  the  twelve-month  period  ending  Decem- 
ber 31.  1965.  in  excess  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  tons  of  zinc  and  one  th(jusand 
five  hundred  tons  of  lead,  subject  to  the 
further  limitation  that  no  producer  may 
be  paid  In  any  such '. 

-  Mr.  SAYLOR  Mr  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  ends 
up  with  the  same  subsidy,  the  same  pro- 
duction, except  it  looks  at  the  problem 
a^  one  of  a  sick  industry. 

The  program  included  in  the  bill  re- 
ported by  our  committee  begins  in  1962 
to  make  its  largest  payments,  producing 
tht  largest  amount  of  money;  in  1965 
makes  the  smallest  amount  of  money 
and  the  smallest  production.  If  this  in- 
dustry is  sick,  and  I  think  we  have  had 
ample  proof  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
very  sick  industry,  then  you  do  not  txegin 
to  pour  medicine  down  the  throat  of  the 
patient  in  such  quantity  it  cannot  even 
swallow  it. 

Let  us  look  at  what  has  happened.  In 
1959  we  had  182  small  producers,  and  in 
1956 — I    take   these   2   years  because   it 

happens  that  is  also  a  4 -year  period 

you  had  557  small  producers.  In  other 
words,  you  had  about  one-third  of  the 
number  of  mines  producing  in  1959  that 
you  had  in  1956.  My  amendment  merely 
says  that  in  1962  you  will  appropriate 
$3';^  million  for  those  people  and  pay  it 
to  those  people  who  produce  600  tons  of 
each  one  of  the  metals  In  1964  you 
take  $4  million  and  you  pay  it  to  those 
mines  that  are  now  getting  into  produc- 
tion and  can  produce  900  tons  of  each  of 
the  metals.  In  1964  you  have  $4 '2  mil- 
lion and  you  pay  it  to  those  mines  that 
are  back  in  production  producing  1,200 
tons  of  each  of  the  metals.  In  1965  you 
still  have  the  same  amount  of  money, 
$4 '2  million,  but  the  mining  industry,  "if 
the  theory  is  correct,  has  now  recovered, 
and  you  are  going  to  pay  the  people  who 
are  producing  on  the  basis  of  1.500  tons 
of  each  of  the  metals. 

To  me  this  is  a  very  reasonable  ap- 
proach. The  only  reason  I  have  had 
advanced  to  me  that  this  is  not  a  good 
idea  is  the  fact  that  the  President  will 
not  sign  a  bill  containing  this  provision, 
the  Interior  Department  downtown  does 
not  like  it. 

Well.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believes 
they  do  not  have  all  the  answers  down- 
town under  this  administration  any 
more  than  they  had  all  the  answers 
downtown  under  any  prior  administra- 
tion. If  they  downtown  do  not  want  to 
look  at  this  sick  patient  in  the  manner 
a  patient  should  be  looked  at,  there  is  no 
reason  why  Congress  should  blindly  fol- 
low a  policy  that  will  not  do  any  good. 

If  we  are  going  to  spend  $16  million 
for  this  industry,  let  us  spend  it  in  the 
most  judicious  manner.  Let  us  try  to 
get  the  men  back  to  work  Let  us  try 
to  see  what  this  industry  can  produce 
here  in  this  country  and  let  us  give  it 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  get  back  into 
production  to  supply  our  domestic  needs. 

If  my  amendment  is  adopted.  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  I 
will  support  the  bill  and  I  will  ask  every- 


body else  to  support  the  bill,  because  I 
think  if  we  have  to  have  a  program,  this 
is  the  kind  of  program  we  should  have 
This  is  a  reasonable  approach. 

Figures  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
supports  this  approach,  because  it  shows 
that  in  the  past  4  years  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  mines  have  dropped  out  of  exist- 
ence and  are  not  in  production.  I  think 
they  could  be  brought  back  into  produc- 
tion and  make  the  lead  and  zinc  pro- 
ducing mines  of  this  country  a  real  con- 
tributing factor  in  our  economy. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  question  at 
all  about  the  good  faith  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Savlor  1 . 
with  reference  to  his  desire  to  be  helpful 
to  the  mining  industry  I  can  see  some 
merit  in  this  proposal  that  he  has  made 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  miner  who  is 
out  of  production  and  has  to  come  back 
into  production.  But  I  would  like  to 
point  out  several  things  that  outweigh 
these  considerations.  In  the  first  place, 
the  great  bulk  of  mines  that  are  going 
to  be  benefit^  by  this  program  produce 
less  than  500  tons  a  year  The.se  mines, 
even  if  they  are  out  of  production,  can 
get  back  into  production  in  a  very  few 
months,  and  would  be  able  to  partici- 
pate in  this  program  during  the  1962 
year. 

In  the  second  place,  if  the  gentleman 
is  trj-ing  to  avoid  the  big  production  in- 
crease which  his  colleague  from  Iowa 
is  so  concerned  about,  he  is  going  exactly 
the  opposite  direction  to  get  that  done. 
Taking  his  approach,  the  production  in- 
crease IS  going  to  be  considerably  more 
than  the  approach  which  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hke 
to  say  this:  If  we  want  a  bill,  if  we  want 
a  bill  that  will  be  signed  into  law.  believe 
me  when  I  say  we  need  to  stick  with  the 
formula  of  the  committee.  We  have  a 
clear  indication  from  the  administration, 
with  their  recommendations  to  the  com- 
mittee, that  this  escalation  down  in  the 
stabilization  paj-roents  is  favored  by  the 
administration  and  would  be  preferred 
by  the  administration.  We  also  have  a 
very  clear  question  confronting  those 
of  us  who  would  like  to  see  a  more  funda- 
mental answer  to  this,  a  more  basic, 
long-range  answer  to  it :  that  if  we  esca- 
late dowTiward  the  payments,  the  in- 
centives to  get  a  proper  long-range  an- 
swer are  with  us  immediately.  If  we 
have  the  payments  ranging  up,  then  the 
incentives  to  get  a  basic  long-range  an- 
swer to  the  problem  are  reduced  and 
shoved  off  4  or  5  years  away.  Let  us  not 
make  the  mistake  of  killing  this  bill  with 
kindness  for  the  industry,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor] 
I  believe  is  doing  with  this  amendment. 
Let  us  stick  with  the  well  thought  out 
and  reasoned  program  which  the  com- 
mittee has  brought  to  the  floor. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  urge  the  rejection  of 
the  Saylor  amendment. 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  Member  of  Congress 
has  worked  moie  diligently  and  more 
effectively  m  behalf  of  the  lead  and  zinc 
industry  than  the  author  of  this  bill,  the 


gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  The  entire 
industr>'  owes  him  a  tremendous  debt  and 
for  that  reason,  I  greatly  regret  that  I 
cannot  support  this  legislation  on  which 
he  has  worked  so  long  and  untiringly.  I 
rise  in  opposition,  not  only  because  I  feel 
that  the  legislation  will  be  detrimental  to 
the  overall  interest  of  the  lead  and  zinc 
industry,  but  also  because  it  will  lessen 
the  possibility  of  any  effective  relief  for  a 
genuinely  sick  industry  at  the  cost  of 
$16 '2  million  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States.  My  district  is  very 
much  concerned  with  this  legislation  as 
it  produced  approximately  42  percent  of 
all  the  lead  mined  in  the  United  States 
in  1960. 

H.R.  84  constitutes  no  cure  for  the  ills 
existing.  It  merely  deals  with  results 
and  does  not  concern  itself  with  the 
causes.  The  small  producer  has  been 
driven  out  of  business  by  imports.  But 
should  we  put  them  back  in  business  with 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  further  glut 
the  market?  Should  we  not  deal  with 
the  cause  itself? 

For  the  last  10  years  the  domestic  lead 
and  zinc  mining  industry  has  pleaded 
with  our  Government  to  establish  a  sen- 
sible minerals  policy— one  which  would 
stabilize  the  industry  and  provide  the 
metals  to  the  producer,  consumer,  and 
importer  at  reasonable  prices.  Their 
pleas  have  fallen  upon  deaf  ears. 

Our  Government  has  refused  to  deal 
with  the  cause  of  the  sickness,  which 
was  and  still  is  the  imports  of  excessive 
foreign  supplies  of  lead  and  zinc.  Im- 
ports of  lead  and  zinc  now  supply  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  the  annual 
U.S.  requirements  for  lead  and  zinc  ores 
and  concentrates.  Not  once  during  the 
past  10  years  has  our  domestic  mine  out- 
put equaled  foreign  imports.  These  ex- 
cessive imports  have  depressed  the  price 
of  lead  to  11  cents  a  pound  and  zinc  to 
11 '2  cents  per  pound.  The  result  has 
been  closed  mines,  employment  losses 
and  severe  damage  to  our  mining  econo- 
my. Employment  in  mines  and  mills 
has  dropped  from  24,000  in  1952  to  9.000 
in  1960.  My  own  congressional  district, 
which  produced  42  percent  of  the  total 
lead  production  in  the  United  States  in 
1 960.  has  been  very  hard  hit.  Pour  mines 
have  been  closed  in  my  district  during 
this  session  of  Congress. 

H.R.  84  will  merely  help  one  segment 
of  the  industry  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other. I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  report  of  July  20,  1961. 
from  Mr.  John  Kelly,  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  Chairman 
AsprNALL,  and  I  quote: 

The  Department  believes  that  subsidies  of 
the  magnitude  envisioned  by  these  bills 
would  be  seriously  detrimental  not  only  to 
national  Interests  but  to  the  welfare  of  the 
lead-zinc  industry  itself.  If  enacted,  the 
subsidies  authorized  would  stimulate  a  large 
amount  of  production  from  marginal  mines 
which  would  be  unable  to  survit^e  the  ex- 
piration of  the  subsidy  program.  They 
would  bring  on  the  market  substantial  addi- 
tional tonnages  of  metal  at  a  time  when 
stocks  are  unusually  large  and  are  depress- 
ing prices  These  additions  to  supply  from 
subsidized  production  would  undoubtedly 
result  in  lower  prices  and  force  the  non- 
subsidized  portion  of  the  domestic  lead  and 
zinc  Industry  to  curtail  output  and  reduce 
employment. 
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H  Jl.  84  will  put  more  lead  on  the  mar- 
ket and  further  depress  the  price.  It  will 
only  affect  a  small  percentage  of  the 
total  workers  involved,  and  the  ultimate 
result  will  be  a  shift  in  Jobs  and  pro- 
duction from  one  segment  of  the  mining 
industry  to  another.  The  larger  mines 
now  producing  will  have  to  close  to  make 
way  for  the  production  of  the  sm;aller 
mines.  In  other  words,  the  efBcient  pro- 
ducer who  is  now  able  to  keep  operating 
at  11  cents  a  pound  will  be  forced  out 
of  business  by  the  inefQcient  producer 
who  will  be  brought  back  into  operation 
at  a  guaranteed  price  of  IAV2  cents  a 
poimd,  while  the  efficient  producer  will 
only  be  receiving  the  market  price  of  less 
than  11  cents  a  pound. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
a  poor  way  to  promote  a  healthy  lead 
and  zinc  industry. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  does  not  want  to  mis- 
lead the  committee.  He  called  attention 
to  a  letter  written  by  Assistant  Secretary 
John  M.  Kelly  relative  to  the  payments 
provided  in  the  original  bill.  I  think  it 
is  altogether  proper  that  I  should  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  the 
latest  word  on  that,  dated  August  16, 
1961,  this  is  an  excerpt  from  a  recent 
letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior, John  Kelly.   The  letter  reads : 

There  has  been  no  official  word  from  the 
White  House  that  the  proposed  barter  pro- 
gram would  be  shelved,  but  it  is  not  being 
actively  pursued.  In  the  meantime,  we  have 
reported  on  the  so-called  small  mines  sub- 
sidy bill  and  have  indicated  our  willingness 
to  support  a  reasonable  program  along  these 
lines. 

This  refers  to  the  bill  now  before  us  in 
the  form  of  the  substitute  to  the  original 
bill  to  which  Mr.  Kelly  does  not  offer  any 
objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  That  is 
correct.  But  it  is  my  contention  that  tho 
bill  as  amended  merely  guarantees  14  V2 
cents  a  pound  rather  than  17  cents  a 
pound,  as  originally  proposed.  It  is  my 
contention  that  it  is  just  a  smaller  dose 
of  the  same  bad  medicine  and  that  the 
bill  should  not  pass. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  As  I  under- 
stand  the  gentleman,  what  he  says  is 
that  where  you  are  in  an  area  with  one 
large  producer  who  would  not  be  subject 
to  the  subsidy  it  would  cause  more  unem- 
ployment in  that  area;  while  the  bill 
might  help  a  small  producer  it  would 
cause  more  unemployment  in  the  section 
the  gentleman  represents. 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri.  That  is 
correct.  The  district  which  I  represent 
now  produces  approximately  42  percent 
of  all  the  lead  mined  in  the  United 
States.  Conditions  are  bad  there.  This 
would  cause  additional  unemployment 
beyond  that  which  we  have  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  a.sk 
a  question  or  two.  I  am  not  clear  as  to 
whether  the  Tariff  Commiission  has  tried 
to  grant  relief  to  this  industry  on  the 
basis  of  the  peril  point  clause  in  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act.  Is  it  the 
fact  that  the  Commission  held  that  the 
peril  point  provision  should  be  invoked? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  Commission 
on  three  different  occasions  has  recom- 
mended sF>ecific  remedies  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  industry  after  a  unanimous 
finding  and  yet  the  recommendations 
have  never  been  followed  by  the  Execu- 
tive to  this  date;  in  part  one  of  them  has 
been. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  matter  with 
the  present  President  of  the  United 
States  that  he  has  done  nothing  to  re- 
lieve this  industry? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  There  has  been 
no  report  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
the  present  President  of  the  United 
States.  There  has  been  a  report  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  if  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  correctly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Even  though  President 
Eisenhower  overrode  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion and  refused  to  grant  relief,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  President 
Kennedy  from  taking  a  different  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  sustaining  the  same 
decision  granting  relief,  would  there? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  There  are  two 
bodies  of  opinion  on  that  point.  My 
own  view,  which  I  believe  is  the  gentle- 
man's, is  that  it  remains  an  oiien  ques- 
tion, and  even  a  succeeding  President 
should  be  able  to  come  in  and  revi.se 
the  program  initiated  on  Tariff  Com- 
mission recommendations.  There  is  an- 
other body  of  opinion,  and  I  admit  those 
thus  far  prevail,  which  holds  that  there 
is  no  power  to  revise  except  downward 
after  one  of  those  recommendations  has 
been  implemented  by  Presidential  de- 
cision. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  be  specific  now. 
What  attitude  does  President  Kennedy 
take?  I  think  I  know  the  attitude  of 
former  President  Eisenhower  on  this  and 
other  matters  with  resp>ect  to  foreign 
imports,  and  I  did  not  agree  with  him. 
What  position  does  President  Kennedy 
take? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  have  no  per- 
sonal commitment  one  way  or  the  other 
from  the  President  on  this  point.  It  is 
my  view  that  the  men  who  advise  the 
President  on  this  poi.it  hold  to  the  same 
view  that  was  held  by  the  advisers  in 
this  field  to  Presidl^nt  Eisenhower, 
which  is  that  there  is  no  authority  to 
revise  upward  safeguards  which  have 
been  imposed  on  the  escape  clause 
recommendation . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  not  the  ccntle- 
man  think  the  logical  thing  to  do  is  to 
go  to  the  White  House  to  find  out  what 
the  attitude  of  the  executive  Is  in  this 
matter  before  authorizing  the  appropria- 
tion of  $16,500,000  to  provide  a  subsidy 
for  this  industry? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  can  State  my 
own  view,  and  that  I  have  been  to  the 
White  House  three  times  on  this  ques- 


tion trying  to  get  administrative  ap- 
proaches. To  this  date  I  have  not  had 
any  success  in  any  of  my  trips  along  that 
line  otlier  than  to  get  a  commitment  to 
support  a  task  force  to  implement  the 
distressed  areas  bill  and  to  support  this 
small  producers  bill  on  a  limited  scale. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  we  have  a  contin- 
uation of  the  same  thing  we  had  under 
the  previous  administration,  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  with  respect  to 
damage  from  foreign  imports.  This  Is 
a  very  interesting  discussion.  At  the 
outset  I  want  to  make  an  exception  for 
those  who  voted  against  foreign  aid  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  those  who  are 
supporting  this  bill  but  voted  against 
foreign  aid.  But  for  the  hfe  of  me,  I 
cannot  see  the  consistency  of  those  who 
vote  billions  for  foreign  aid.  which  de- 
velops mines  and  builds  factories  over- 
seas to  create  products  that  p)Our  Into 
our  country  to  wreck  our  markets.  I 
cannot  see  your  consistency. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  further  to  correct  an  impres- 
sion I  inadvertently  left  a  minute  ago? 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  Interesting  to  see 
these  people  who  vote  for  foreign  aid 
now  going  to  the  waiimg  wall  and  cry- 
ing for  more  millions  to  take  care  of 
those  who  have  been  injured  by  the  folly 
of  these  international  programs.  There 
is  one  effective  way  to  halt  these  im- 
ports, and  that  is  to  establish  a  tariff 
that  represents  the  differential  In  the 
costs  of  production  as  between  all  for- 
eign imports  and  similar  products  made 
in  this  country. 

LEGISLATIVE  FROCRAM  FOR  THE  REMAtNDUl  OF 
THIS  WEEK  AND  THE  WEEK  OF  AUCfST  28, 
1981 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  in  order  to 
inquire  of  the  majority  leader  if  he  can 
give  us  the  program  for  the  remainder 
of  this  week  and  next  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  For  the  remain- 
der of  the  week,  after  the  disposition  of 
this  bill  and  a  resolution,  I  will  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  House  adjourn 
until  Monday. 

This  is  the  program  for  next  week: 

Monday  is  District  day.  There  are 
nine  District  bills : 

H.R.  6747,  the  juvenile  court  bill. 

H.R.  8181,  National  Fisheries  Center 
and  Aquarium. 

H.R.  8466,  authorization  In  cormec- 
tion  with  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
siding. 

H.R.  6967.  to  amend  the  Nonprofit 
Corporations  Act. 

S.  561.  a  bill  relating  to  the  small 
claims  court,  as  to  amounts  of  claims 
and  so  forth. 

S.  2239,  a  bill  relating  to  the  National 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

H.R.  7752,  a  bill  amending  the  Alco- 
holic Beverage  Control  Act. 

H.R.  5831,  relating  to  retirement  of 
judges. 

H.R.  5968,  relating  to  workmen's  un- 
employment compensation, 

H.R.  7176.  eradication  of  hog  cholera. 

The  above  bills  may  not  be  called  in 
the  order  in  which  I  have  announced 
them  today. 
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For  Tuesday,  if  the  hog  cholera  bill 
is  not  disposed  of  on  Monday,  that 
would  come  up  on  Tuesday.  Then,  there 
would  be  the  following  bills  scheduled  for 
Tuesday: 

HR  8773,  Aimed  Foices  lump-sum 
payments  to  reservists. 

S.  1488.  attorneys"  salaries.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

For  Wedne.sday  and  ihe  balance  of  the 
u  cek 

H  R  8028.  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  of  1961 

H  R  6360.  authorization,  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 

The  usual  reservation  is  made,  that 
conference  reports  may  be  called  up  at 
any  time 

Any  further  legislative  program  will 
be  announced  later. 

Mr  ARENDS  I  might  .say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ma.ssachusetts  that  from 
the  looks  of  this,  we  may  be  drawing  to 
the  end  of  the  session  and  I  would  .say 
the  quicker  the  better 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Chaiiman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  Did  the  gentleman  men- 
tion the  public  works  appropriation 
bilP 

Mr     McCORMACK.     No.    no    appro- 
priation bill  is  scheduled  for  next  week 
I  have  made  inquii-y,  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS  That  bill  has  been 
around  a  long,  long  time 

Mr  McCORMACK.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  I  have  made  inquiries  and 
there  is  no  appropriation  bill  for  next 
week. 

Mr  KYL  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word,  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  a  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma 

First,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man which  of  the  two  proposals,  the  one 
that  IS  embodied  in  the  bill  or  the  one 
embodied  in  the  Saylor  amendment,  does 
the  gentleman  honestly  think  will  be  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  mine  workers?. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  I  will  be  quite 
frank  with  the  gentleman.  I  think  the 
only  proposal  that  has  any  hope  of  being 
of  any  benefit  to  the  mine  producers  is 
one  that  we  get  signed  into  law.  What- 
ever the  pie-in-the-sky  aspects  of  the 
propasition  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Saylor  I  may  be.  there  is 
no  point  in  speculating  on  what  good  it 
will  do  for  the  industry,  if  it  is  a  "dead 
pigeon"  on  the  floor  right  now. 

Mr.  KYL.  That  brings  me  to  the  sec- 
ond question.  I  do  not  understand  this 
apparent  feeling  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  would  not  sign  the  bill 
if  it  were  altered  from  the  present  status. 
It  was  my  undeistanding,  that  he  had 
even  pledged  that  he  would  sign  a  bill 
which  would  be  of  the  same  proportions 
a.s  the  bill  vetoed  last  year.  The  hear- 
ings, page  60  and  again  on  page  120  indi- 
cate this.  This  bill  certainly  does  not 
come  to  the  proportions  of  the  1960 
measure. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Of  couise,  the 
gentleman  has  a  mattrer  that  he  may 
want  to  take  up  with  the  President  per- 


sonally rather  than  with  me  But  on 
the  question  of  the  diffeience  between 
the  proposal  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  proposal  last  year, 
there  is  a  veiy  signLpcant  difference. 
The  proposal  last  year  did  not  escalate 
upward  in  supports  and  in  subsidies 

The  gentleman "s  proposal  represents  a 
rising  scale  of  subsidies  for  the  n:idustry 
which.  I  think,  is  in  the  exact  opposite 
direction  from  what  either  the  President 
or  this  Congress  is  likely  to  approve.  So 
I  would  ask — why  pursue  a  remedy  that 
does  not  have  a  realistic  chance  for  im- 
plementation into  law  in  the  program' 
I  see  no  u.seful  purpose  that  can  be 
sei-ved  by  that  kind  of  operation. 

Mr  KYL  I  would  suggest  that  the 
gentleman  .s  attitude  has  changed  a  httle 
from  last  year  when  wc  flew  in  the  face 
of  expected  opposition  from  the  White 
House  on  this  legislation. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr  Chaiiman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  only 
to  point  out  some  facts  and  figures  which 
I  think  might  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues here  m  connection  with  their 
decision  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  fiom  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Saylor ] . 

In  1956  the  report  of  the  Department 
indicates  that  there  were  631  small  lead 
and  zinc  mines  in  operation.  In  1960 
there  were  only  273,  less  than  50  per- 
cent In  1961  the  last  custom  mill  in 
our  area  closed,  and  I  am  sure  this  same 
thing  happened  in  other  places  in  other 
areas. 

Imports  have  gone  this  way:  In  1946 
lead  foreign  imports  were  only  19  per- 
cent of  U.S  production,  but  in  1958  those 
same  lead  foreign  imports  constituted 
91  percent  of  the  U.S  production.  In 
1946  the  zinc  foreign  imports  were  only 
37  percent  of  our  production,  but  in  1958 
they  were  119  percent  of  our  production. 
So.  you  can  see  very  plainly  from  those 
figures  what  has  happened 

The  degree  of  assistance  which  this 
bill  will  give  to  the  lead  and  zinc  indus- 
try is  the  next  pomt  that  I  wanted  to 
make  It  was  estimated  in  committee 
that  if  the  full  amount  of  allowable  pro- 
duction were  seized  up)on  by  the  requisite 
number  of  mines,  there  could  be  only  40 
mines  in  the  Nation  who  would  be  heii>ed 
under  this  proposal.  If  you  look  at  it 
the  other  way  and  say  that  there  are  a 
lot  more  mines  that  are  available  and 
divide  the  money  up  amongst  the  num- 
ber of  mines,  you  would  get  about  $8,000 
which  any  mine  could  get.  If,  on  the 
other  hand — and  the  figures  indicate 
that  this  is  true — by  virtue  of  bringing 
additional  mines  into  production  that 
are  not  now  in  production  and  all  get  a 
subsidy  the  amount  of  money  that  they 
are  going  to  get  under  this  program  will 
be  even  less.  In  each  instance  I  am 
talking  about  the  maximum  amount  that 
can  be  given  as  authoi-ized  m  this  bill. 
$4.5  milhon. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  apparent,  if  you 
reverse  these  figures  and  if  you  say  that 
you  can  only  do  it  on  600  tons  this  year 
and  1,500  tons  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years  and  go  up  this  way.  by  that  time 


you  Will  have  more  mines  in  production 
and  you  are  going  to  be  having  a  less 
amount  of  money  available  as  a  subsidy 
to  any  individual  mine,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  market  prices  will  still  be 
declining  because  of  the  great  amount  of 
imports. 

So.  I  suggest  to  you  that  in  this  par- 
ticular amendment  you  have  a  very  im- 
portant policy  decision  to  make.  Are  we 
trying  to  do  som.«^thing  that  will  support 
the  production  of  these  mines,  or  are  we 
trying  to  do  something  just  to  keep  them 
alive  long  tnough  until  we  can  take 
action  on  tariffs''  If  we  cannot  take 
action  on  tariffs,  we  have  to  go  to  the 
subsidy  approach  or  the  agricultural  ap- 
proach— giving  the  minmg  industry  a 
subsidy  in  lieu  of  production.  I  certainly 
hope  we  will  never  come  to  that  con- 
dition. 

Mr  DENT  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  take  a 
few  minutes  to  state  that  I  supported 
this  legislation  before  and  intend  to  sup- 
port it  agam  today.  But,  I  do  it  prob- 
ably for  a  different  reason  than  some 
of  the  others.  I  do  it  because  I  have 
been  making  a  rather  deep  study  of  the 
situation  of  ou.-  economy  as  it  relates 
to  the  question  of  American  production, 
American  consumption,  sales,  exports, 
and  imports.  And,  I  say  to  this  Commit- 
tee today  that  this  is  the  only  alternative 
to  external  protection :  Either  we  do  sub- 
sidize our  industry  or  we  lose  our  indus- 
try In  evei-y  field  of  endeavor,  particu- 
larly in  those  fields  which  can  be  copied 
easily  or  those  products  which  can  be 
produced  easily  in  other  countries,  this 
is  the  only  answer.  And,  the  sooner  we 
get  to  it,  the  sooner  we  subsidize  all  of 
our  industries,  the  sooner  we  will  get 
around  to  the  belief  that  perhaps  thei'e 
is  some  reason  to  do  otherwise. 

This  industry  is  here  for  rehef ;  as  of 
recent  date,  the  last  60  days,  they  have 
said:  "Give  us  one-quarter-of-1-cent- 
per-pound  tariff  protection  and  we  will 
ask  for  no  relief  from  Congress,  no  rehef 
from  the  State  Department,  Commerce, 
or  anyone  else." 

Instead  of  that  their  proposal  of  need 
was  rejected;  and,  therefore,  these  Mem- 
bei-s  of  Congress  are  doing  the  only  thing 
they  can.  It  is  hke  putting  a  splint  on 
as  the  first  application  in  the  treatment 
of  a  broken  leg.  You  can  probably  hold 
that  \e2  in  place  for  a  while,  but  sooner 
or  later  you  are  going  to  have  to  oper- 
at.e  If  a  pei'son  has  an  ulcer,  you  can 
feed  him  milk  or  soft  food  for  a  while, 
but  if  you  let  it  go  long  enough  to  grow 
into  a  cancerous  condition,  you  have  to 
operate  We  are  now  in  the  first-aid 
stage,  and  the  Members  who  have  inti-o- 
duced  this  proposal  before  us  know  full 
well  it  is  not  the  answer. 

For  instance,  just  to  show  you  what 
happened,  the  need  for  lead  and  zinc  is 
greater  than  it  ever  was.  yet  out  of  596 
mines  that  were  operating  I  understand 
we  are  down  to  315  mines  operating  to- 
day. We  recognize  that  a  price-fixing 
proposition  has  to  be  put  into  effect  by 
putting  this  legislation  on  the  books,  and  ■ 
we  say  that  any  difference  between  the 
14*2  cents  which  is  considered  a  norm 
of  production  cost,  we  will  pay  75  percent 
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of  that  In  a  subsidy;  and  yet  when  we 
consider  that  overseas  or  the  imported 
product  coming  In  can  be  produced  for 
as  much  as  60  percent  of  our  norm  cost 
of  production,  what  is  to  stop  the  in- 
creased importation  of  the  product? 

I  will  give  you  a  specific  illustration. 
This  country  was  forced,  becaiise  of  the 
high  labor  content  in  the  true  fresh- 
water oyster  button  business.  A  simple 
business,  some  people  laugh  about  it.  It 
only  employs  57,000  Americans,  so  it 
does  not  matter,  they  say.  It  is  not  com- 
parable with  big  basic  industry,  but  they 
were  forced  to  develop  something  we 
could  produce  through  mechanization 
and  technological  advancements.  So  we 
invented  in  this  country,  and  invented  a 
button  for  shirts  called  a  plastic  pearl - 
type  button.  We  produced  them,  and  in 
1951  we  went  into  some  small  produc- 
tion. Within  4  years  the  basic  cost  of 
that  button  was  reduced  from  68  cents 
to  52  cents  a  gross.  The  Japanese  copied 
the  process.  In  the  first  place  they  had 
driven  us  out  of  the  oyster  button  indus- 
try because  of  the  high  labor  content. 
The  Japanese  reduced  the  price  of  the 
buttons  to  42  cents;  the  Americans  re- 
duced it  to  41  cents.  The  Japanese  re- 
duced it  to  39  cents,  the  Americans  to  37. 
The  Japanese  reduced  it  to  33  cents  and 
today  they  are  selling  for  27  cents.  Im- 
ports have  increased  to  such  a  propor- 
tion that  it  becomes  difficult  to  find  shirts 
made  in  America  with  an  American- 
made  button. 

The  lead  and  zinc  people  will  be  saved 
for  a  little  while,  but  my  advice  to  this 
Congress  is :  Pass  it,  double  it,  triple  the 
^  subsidy,  because  until  we  do  get  to  the 
point  that  we  realize  that  the  problem 
is  basic,  that  the  danger  is  deep  rooted, 
we  will  never  solve  the  problem. 

It  is  a  strange  logic  that  demands 
obedience  to  rules  that  destroy  all  initia- 
tive, all  purpose,  and  all  pride. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  th'fe 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is,  of  course,  a 
subsidy  bill.  It  seems  that  the  word 
"subsidy"  is  a  dirty  word  around  here 
unless  it  is  applied  to  one's  own  district. 
When  subsidy  is  given  to  someone  else 
it  is  a  giveaway  or  a  handout,  but  if  it 
goes  to  ones'  own  district  it  is  called  an 
economic  stabilizer. 

Where  are  we  going  to  stop  this?  I 
come  from  a  district  that  has  textile 
mills.  Are  these  textile  mills  to  get  a 
subsidy?  Is  my  grocer  or  shoemaker 
going  to  get  a  subsidy?  Where  are  we 
going  to  stop  this  program  of  relief  pay- 
ments to  industry? 

I  can  foresee  as  sure  as  I  am  standing 
here  that  the  coal  miners  will  be  in  here 
for  subsidies.  There  will  be  a  parade 
without  end.  I  say  we  have  to  consider 
that  and  consider  it  very  carefully  un- 
less we  want  to  revamp  the  entire  na- 
ture of  our  American  economy. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman 
mentioned   two   other   badly   impacted 


industries.  I  can  certainly  see  their 
problem.  Can  the  gentleman  mention 
any  other  industry  that  has  the  history 
of  frustration  and  of  inability  to  get 
relief  when  following  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission routes  and  the  escape  clause 
routes  that  have  been  set  up  that  the 
lead-zinc  industry  has? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  think  there  are 
dozens  of  industries  in  America  that 
are  suffering  very  badly  because  of  im- 
ports. We  have  to  take  a  good,  hard, 
long  look  at  our  tariff  problem,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  can  cure  the  disease  by 
making  it  worse.  We  are  embarking  on 
a  disastrous  policy  when  we  say  the 
policy  of  our  Congress  is  to  keep  giving 
handouts  to  every  industry  that  finds 
itself  in  trouble. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  country  is  in 
trouble  because  it  is  spending  billion.s 
of  dollars  abroad  to  build  plants  and 
develop  mines  to  ship  their  cheap  labor 
products  to  this  country. 

Mr.  JOEI^ON.  I  do  not  agree  that 
is  the  reason  we  are  in  trouble.  We 
are  in  ta-ouble  because  the  goods  pro- 
duced in  foreign  countries  are  sold  here 
at  prices  that  undercut  our  own  prices. 
I  do  not  think  foreign  aid  is  the  culprit. 
I  think  our  tariff  policy  needs  reexami- 
nation. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  yield  to  Uie  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question:  Would  not 
the  sensible  way  to  approach  this  mat- 
ter of  subsidy,  whether  for  lead,  zinc, 
textiles,  or  any  other,  is  to  refuse  to 
pass  any  subsidy  bills,  which  would  force 
the  administration  and  the  Coxigress  to 
put  in  tariffs  to  protect  all  of  our  in- 
dustries? Would  that  not  be  better 
than  to  subsidize  one  step  after  another 
step,  making  our  Nation  a  socialistic 
nation  rather  than  a  free  enterprise 
nation  ? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  When  our  farmers 
plant  2  acres  and  they  get  4  acres  worth 
of  money— — 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  think  that  is  wrong, 
too. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  That  is  cailed  farm 
policy,  but  when  a  worker  asks  for  an 
8 -hour  pay  for  6  hours'  work  it  is  called 
featherbedding.  I  fail  to  see  the  differ- 
ence.    A  subsidy  is  a  subsidy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania,  Mr.  Saylor. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Satlor:  Page 
11,  line  24,  strike  out  'three  thouwnd".  and 
insert  "four  thousand  nine  hundred  ninety- 
nine". 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  deter- 
mine the  size  of  a  small  mine.  We  have 
been  told  that  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  make  sure  those  mines  that  have 
gone  out  of  production  are  going  to  be 
put  back  into  production. 


If  you  will  look  at  page  134  of  the  tes- 
timony taken  at  the  hearings  before  our 
conunit^ee.  you  will  find  that  of  those 
mines  that  qualify  under  the  bill  that 
were  operating  in  1956,  613.  in  1959  there 
were  207  mines  that  would  quaUfy  under 
this  bill.  33 la  percent  of  the  mines  oper- 
ating now  that  were  operating  in  1956. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  figures  that  go 
from  2.000-ton  production  up  to  5.000- 
ton  production,  you  will  find  that  there 
were  46  of  these  mines  in  operation  In 
1956;  there  were  only  10  in  operation  in 
1959,  or  20  percent.  The  greatest  loss 
that  has  occurred  in  this  country  Ls  In 
the  mines  that  come  under  this  classifi- 
cation. In  other  words,  they  have  pro- 
duced more  minc-al,  they  would  be  the 
ones  that  should  be  subsidized  if  you  are 
going  to  put  them  into  production. 

I  am  only  asking  that  these  mines 
that  have  been  more  affected  than  any 
other  group  be  allowed  to  qualify  up  to 
the  extent  of  the  subsidy  program,  even 
though  they  produce  more  than  they 
could  be  subsidized  for. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  in  terms  of  affected  mines 
would  seem  to  be  small,  and  only  six 
mmes  operating  in  1960  would  be  af- 
fected by  it,  the  effect  of  it  in  terms  of 
tonnage  would  be  very  significant.  I 
think  that  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Saylor].  is  once  again  at- 
tempting to  kill  this  bill  with  kindness. 
His  heart  may  well  be  in  the  right  place 
when  he  tries  to  do  it.  but  I  urge  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  reject  this 
amendment  and  keep  this  bill  within  the 
limits  which  the  committee  has  rea- 
soned out  and  on  which  we  have  con- 
sulted fully  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  every  sj-mpathy 
in  the  world  for  the  affected  mines 
which  the  gentleman  seeks  to  help,  but 
I  think  they  get  beyond  the  classifica- 
tion of  small  producers.  I  hope  and 
trust  that  the  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Satlor.] 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  8igreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Walter] 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Bass  of 
Tennessee,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'H  R.  84)  to  stabilize  the  mining  of  lead 
and  zinc  by  small  domestic  producers  on 
public,  Indian  and  other  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 424.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  ts 
ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  engrossment  and  third 
readmg  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEL\KER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division    (demanded    by    Mr.    Saylor* 
there  were — ayes  103,  noes  51. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  pomt  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arm.s  wili  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  "call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  196.  nays  172,  not  voting  69. 
as  follows : 

[Roll   No     167] 


YEAS— 196 

Albert 

Hagen,  Calif. 

OKonskl 

Anderson.  111. 

Hansen 

Olaen 

Aspinall 

Harding 

Patman 

Avery 

Harri.^ 

Perkins 

Baker 

Harrison.  Wvo 

Peterson 

B&rin^ 

Hjiya 

Ploai 

Ba.'iS.  Tenn 

He;i>y 

Philbln 

Battin 

Hubert 

Pwipe 

Beckworth 

Herhler 

PomeU 

BeJrher 

Hempuni 

Price 

Brnnrtt,  P"i.i 

Hc-Iong 

Pucir.skJ 

Bennett.  Mich 

Hoffman    Mich  RaUi* 

Berry 

Holincld 

Randall 

Blatnik 

Holland 

Rettce 

Blitch 

Horan 

RelJel 

Bolnnd 

Hull 

Reuss 

Bollinc 

Ikard.  Tex 

Rhodes  ArtE. 

Boy  kin 

Incuye 

RlKXles.  Pa. 

Brademas 

Jarman 

Riley 

Bray 

Jennin?* 

Rivers.  Alajska 

Breeding 

Johnsi.n    Calif 

Rivera.  SO. 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Jobnaon.  Md 

Roberta 

Burke.  Ky 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rogeri.  Colo 

Bu.'ke.  M.iS8 

Kar^len 

Rogem  Tex 

Bvme.  Pa. 

Kirth 

Rooney 

C&nnon 

Ka»i«nmeier 

Roosevelt 

Carey 

Ke.iy 

Rostenkuwtkl 

CfV.er 

Keogh 

Roush 

Chelf 

King.  Cal'.f 

Ryan 

Chenowtih 

King   Utab 

St  Germain 

Clatk 

Kirwan 

Sauud 

Coad 

Klurxvn-skl 

Srranton 

Corbett 

Kowalskl 

Shelley 

Gorman 

Lane 

Sheppard 

Curtm 

Laakford 

S.ler 

r>av!s.  John  W 

Leslnskl 

5U>k 

Davis.  Tenn 

Llbonatl 

8m;th.  Iowa 

Delaney 

MrCormack 

Smith   Miss 

Deni 

McDoweU 

St)ence 

Denton 

McI-all 

Stae^ers 

Dlgg- 

MrVey 

Steed 

rnngeii 

MachrowlcB 

Stephens 

Domm.ck 

Mack 

buatton 

Donohue 

M.idden 

Stubbiefleid 

Doyle 

Maer.  uson 

Su'.llvan 

Edmondson 

Uahon 

Taylor 

Elliott 

Marshall 

Thomas 

Everett 

Mat  the  wa 

Thonipaon.  Tex 

Eviiis 

May 

Thomson.  Wis 

Peighan 

Merrow 

Thomberry 

Finrie^an 

Miller. 

Toll 

Pifcher 

Geortce  P. 

Toiler  son 

Flood 

Ml!  13^ 

Trlmb'.e 

Foga.-ty 

M'intoya 

Udall.  Morris  K 

Forrester 

Morgan 

UUman 

Frazler 

Morrii 

Van  Pelt 

Frledel 

Morrison 

Vinson 

Oarmate 

Moss 

Walter 

Gathlnga 

Moulder 

WatU 

Ol&lmo 

Multer 

Wickersham 

Gilbert 

Murphy 

WUHs 

Oranaban 

Murray 

Wright 

Or&nt 

Nfctcher 

Tates 

Gray 

O'Brien.  111. 

Ycung 

Green.  Pa. 

CHara.  nj 

Zablockl 

onmthB 

CHarm.Mlch 

NATS— 172 

Abblttt 

Alford 

Ash brook 

Abemethy 

Al^er 

Ash  more 

Adair 

AndreVB 

AuchinclOM 

Addabbo 

Arends 

Baldwin 

Barry 

Bath's 

Becker 

Beer  ma  nn 

BeU 

Betts 

BoKgs 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brewster 

Bronrwell 

BrooraflOid 

Brown 

BroThin 

•3r\ice 

Burleaon 

Byrnes,  Wis 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Church 

Clancy 

Cohe'.an 

Collier 

Colnier 

Conte 

Civoley 

Cunningham 

Curtis,  MikbS 

Dague 

Derounlan 

E>orwinski 

Devine 

Dole 

Dooley 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Durno 

Dwyer 

Faacell 

Fenton 

Flndley 

rino 

Hyut 

Ford 

Fountain 

FreJl  nghuysen 

Fullou 

Giirland 

Oflry 

Gavin 

Glenn 

GoodeU 


Goodllng 

Green   Oref 

Oriffln 

GrobS 

Gubser 

HaKan,  Ga. 

Haley 

Hiill 

HaMcck 

Halpwrn 

Hardy 

Harfcba 

Harvey.  Ind 

Har-.ey.  Mich. 

HI  est  and 

Hoeven 

Hoffman.  Ul 

H  iltzman 

Hopmer 

Huldicston 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Jensen 

Joe;  son 

Jobanscn 

Johr.son,  Wis 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

J  idd 

K.lgore 

King  N  y. 

Kilchln 

Knox 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lenr.on 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

McDonougb 

Mrlnrire 

McSween 

MacGregor 

Maiiiu-'d 

Martin   Ma"^ 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mason 

Ma  ibias 

Mender 

Michel 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 


Moorehead. 

Ohio 
MoorheMl.  P*. 
Monte 
Moaher 
Norblad 
Norrell 
Nygaa.'-d 
CKmers 
Ostertas 
Pelly 
Pike 
Plmie 
PrT 
Quie 
Hiiy 

Roblson 
Rodlno 
Rogers,  Fla» 
Rx3u&selot 
Ruthertord 
St.  George 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Schenck 
Scherer 
Schneebell 
Schweiker 
Schwengel 
Se'.den 
Short 
Shnver 
Sibal 
Sikes 

Smith   Calif. 
Smith,  Va. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Taber 

Teague.  Calif. 
Tuck 
U:t 

Wallhauaer 
Weaver 
Weis 
Wh  alley 
Wharton 
Whitener 
W.dna.l 
Wr.llan.s 
Wiison.  Calif, 
Wmstead 
Younger 


NOT   VOTING — 69 


AddonlKlo 
Alexander 
Anderbcn, 

Mmn 
Ar.fuBO 
Ashlry 
Ay  res 
Bailey 
Barrett 
Ba.vs.  N.H. 
Bonner 
Brooke,  La. 
Buckley 
Cahlil 
Chlperflcld 
Cook 
Cramer 
Curtis.  Mo. 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis. 

James  C. 
Dawsoii 
Dulsk.1 


Elswortb 

f  alion 

Farbsteln 

GaUagtier 

Harrison.  Va. 

Henderson 

K earns 

Kee 

Keith 

Kilburn 

KUd.iy 

Komeeny 

Landnira 

Lor»eT 

McCulloch 

McMillan 

Maodonald 

Miller,  Clem 

Mr.:cr.  N  Y. 

Milllken 

Minaliall 

Ktlseu 

N.x 

O'Brien.  NY. 


ONeiU 

Pa&sniau 

Pilrher 

Pillion 

Rabaut 

Riehiman 

Rcudebush 

Santangelo 

Scott 

Se:y -Brown 

Shipley 

Black 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tbompiion.  La. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Tupper 

Van  Ik 

Van  Zandt 

Wti-f.ar.d 

Wli'tt^n 

Wiison.  Ind. 

Zoienko 


So  Uie  bill  was  passed 
The    Clerk   announced    the   following 
pairs: 

On  tihis  vote : 

Mr  Sfalpley  lor.  with  Mr.  HarriBon  of 
Virginia  against 

Mr.  O  NeUi  lor.  with  Mr.  Alexander  agaln«t. 

Mr    Buckley  lor.  with  Mr    Bonner  agaiuEt. 

Mr.  Bailey  for,  with  Mr.  Roudebnsh 
ngalnst 

Mr  Santan^lo  for  with  Mr.  McCulloch 
a^^lnst 

Mr    Nix  for.  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Mr.  Anfuso  fur,  with  Mr   Ellsworth  against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for.  with  Mr.  Riehlman 
against 

Mr.  Daddario  for.  with  Mr.  Henderson 
against 

Mr.  Dawson  for.  with  Mr.  Keith  against. 

Mr  Dulskl  for  with  Mr  Baas  of  New 
Hampshire  against. 


Mr.  Fallon  for,  with  Mr.  Nelson  against. 

Mrs.  Kee  for,  with  Mr.  Seely-Brown 
against 

Mr  McMillan  for,  with  Mr.  Addonlzlo 
against. 

Mr.  Maodonald  for.  with  Mr.  Gallagher 
against. 

Mr  O'Brien  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Farbeteln  against. 

Mr   Zelenko  for.  with  Mr    Daniels  against. 

Mr.  Rabaut  for.  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey  against. 

Mr  Clem  Miller  few.  with  Mr.  Kornegay 
against. 

Mr    Loser  for    with   Mr.   Whltt«n  against. 

Mr  Slack  for,  with  Mr  Brooks  of  Loui- 
siana against. 

Mr.  Landrum  for  with  Mr.  Weetland 
against 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr    Teague   of   Texas  with    Mr.   Cramer 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr 
Ch*perfield. 

Mr.  Kiiday  with  Mr    Ayres. 

Mr.  A-shley  with  Mr.  Andersen  of  Minne- 
sota . 

Mr  Pilrher  with  Mr   Miller  of  New  York. 

Mr  Passman  with  Mr    Minshall. 

Mr  Cook  with  Mr  Van  Pelt 

Mr  James  C   Davis,  with  Mr.  Kllbum. 

Mr  Vanlk  with  Mr  Pillion. 

Mr.  GUBSER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay  " 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


GENERAL  LEA\^  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  i-. 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
Uie  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMTTTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Z»Bi.ocKi].  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  may  have  until  midnight  Satur- 
day to  file  a  report  on  a  bill  relating  to 
the  Philippine  War  Claims  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  nejct. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There   was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  SECURITIES  AND  EX- 
CHANGE   COMMISSION    TO    CON- 
DUCT    A     CERTAIN     STUDY     AND 
INVESTIGATION 
Mr.  SISK.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 

of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
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House  Resolution  426  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion (HJ.  Res.  438)  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  so  as  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secvirities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion to  conduct  a  study  and  investigation  of 
the  adequacy,  for  the  protection  of  Investors, 
of  the  rviles  of  national  se^xirttles  exchanges 
and  national  securities  associations.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  biU  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read, 
for  amendments  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  without  the 
Intervention  of  any  point  of  order  the 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  now 
printed  in  the  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  fc  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  reconunlt. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  AviRY]  and  pending  that,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  426 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  438,  a  resolution  to 
amend  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  so  as  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to 
conduct  a  study  and  investigation  of  the 
adequacy,  for  the  protection  of  investors, 
of  the  rules  of  national  securities  ex- 
changes and  national  securities  associa- 
tions. The  resolution  provides  for  an 
open  rule,  waiving  points  of  order,  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate. 

When  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  was  enacted  it  not  only  pro- 
vided that  certain  items  should  be  con- 
tained in  the  rules  of  national  securities 
exchanges  but  also  directed  the  Commis- 
sion to  make  a  study  of  the  rules  and 
report  to  the  Congress  the  results  of  its 
investigation  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations. That  study,  together  with 
the  Commission's  hearings  into  the  dif- 
ficulties of  Richard  Whitney  &  Co.,  led 
to  certain  legislation  and  a  program  of 
reforms  drafted  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Commission,  which  was  approved  by 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  Octo- 
ber 1938.    . 

Since  that  study  many  important 
changes  in  market  practices  have  oc- 
curred. There  has  been  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  securities 
markets,  a  growth  in  trading  volume, 
changes  in  method  of  distribution  and 
trading,  and  new  types  of  investment 
media. 

Accompanying  the  growth  of  public 
participation  in  the  securities  markets 
have  been  changes  in  the  methods  of 
distributing  and  selling  securities  such 
as  the  spread  of  branch  oflBces,  the  em- 
ployment of  part-time  salesmen,  and  the 
use  of  novel  methods  to  distribute  cer- 


tain securities.    In  the  words  of  Chair- 
man Cary: 

These  changes  raise  questions  as  to  pos- 
sible assaults  upon  the  integrity  of  market- 
ing procedures. 

The  number  of  customers'  men  regis- 
tered with  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
has  increased  in  the  last  10  years  from 
10,608  to  27,896  and  the  number  of  cus- 
tomers' men  registered  with  the  National 
Association  of  Security  Dealers  has  in- 
creased from  28.794  in  1950  to  93,351  in 
1961.  The  number  of  branch  offices 
maintained  by  member  firms  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  alone  has  in- 
creased from  1,661  in  1950  to  3.166  at  the 
end  of  1960. 

This  increased  market  activity  has 
been  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases  Involving  violations  of 
the  securities  laws. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolution 
426. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution,  of  course, 
should  be  adopted  making  in  order  the 
consideration  of  an  authorization  for  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to 
conduct  the  investigation  and  study  of 
the  National  Securities  Exchanges  and 
Associations.  I  think  there  are  two  mat- 
ters in  connection  with  the  resolution 
that  need  clarification.  I  think  the 
record  should  be  abundantly  clear  here 
today  that  this  investigation  or  this 
study  is  not  being  made  beer  •^^  there 
is  undue  concern  over  the  SL.-bility  of 
the  stock  market.  I  thinlc  the  Congress 
would  be  doing  a  disservice  to  the  in- 
vestors and  to  the  companies  that  are 
offering  securities  for  sale  if  we  leave  the 
illusion  here  today  that  this  investiga- 
tion is  being  instigated  and  being  au- 
thorized because  there  is  concern  in 
Congress  over  the  stability  of  the  stock 
market  generally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not  my  under- 
standing, and  I  hope  that  during  the 
general  debate  some  expression  will  be 
forthcoming  from  members  of  the  leg- 
islative committee  to  that  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  matter  upon 
which  I  would  like  to  direct  a  question 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  [Mr. 
Harris].  There  was  a  paragraph  in  the 
committee  report,  as  I  recall,  that  au- 
thorized the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  to  retain  and  employ  such 
help  as  they  find  necessary  without 
regard  for  civil  service  regulations  and 
conditions  of  employment.  Certainly, 
that  is  the  way  it  should  be.  I  would 
agree  that  the  provision  is  sound.  There 
was  no  reference  made  in  there  as  to 
what  per  diem  or  what  salary  was  coi:i- 
templated  for  these  people. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee [Mr.  Harris]  would  make  a  com- 
ment in  reference  to  the  anticipated 
salary  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
refer  to  page  30  of  the  hearings,  which 
I  am  sure  he  has  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  read 

Mr.  AVERY.  That  is  right;  I  have 
not  read  the  hearings. 


Mr  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  will 
find  that  the  committee  in  the  course  of 
the  hearing.s  die  make  a  record  on  this. 
We  would  not  expect  the  salaries  to  be 
out  of  line  with  salaries  paid  to  Govern- 
ment employees  for  comparable  serv- 
ices performed  I  would  assume  that 
they  would  be  in  the  field  of  about 
$18,000  plus,  downward.  That  would 
be  the  top 

Mr  AVERY  Was  it  contemplated 
that  there  would  be  any  consultant.s 
hired?  We  had  a  resolution  in  the 
Rules  Committee  this  morning  which 
I  believe  had  a  ceiling  of  $75  a  day  for 
occasional  consultants. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  You  mean  consultants 
hired  on  a  per  dien.  bas*^,  or  a  matter 
of  that  kind? 

Mr   AVERY.     Ye'.. 

Mr.  HARRIS  There  has  been  no 
discussion,  or  there  is  nothing  in  the 
record  that  would  indicate  the  use  of 
such  employees  as  you  refer  to  as  "con- 
sultants." 

Mr.  AVERY  If  such  consultants  were 
needed,  it  was  contemplated,  of  course, 
they  would  be  in  line  with  the  prevailing 
allowance  for  comparable  assistance. 

Mr.  HARRIS  We  would  in  our  over- 
si.Erht  function  be  sure  to  see  that  the 
administration  of  this  matter  was  car- 
ried out  as  intended.  It  is  certainly 
not  intended  by  the  committee  to  use 
consultants,  as  the  gentleman  speaks  of. 

Mr  AVERY  I  thought  probably  that 
was  the  case,  but  I  thought  also  there 
should  be  some  record  made  here  of 
what  the  legislative  committee  had 
intended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  While  the  resolution 
provides  that  the  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  appoint,  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws,  rules,  and  regulations, 
such  pensonnel  as  the  Commission  deems 
advisable  to  carry  out  such  study  and 
investigation,  it  does  carry  a  limitation 
of  $18,500  per  annum.  But.  of  course.  I 
assume  that  if  they  do  hire  consultants 
they  may  be  hired  for  a  shorter  period 
than  a  year  and  still  be  paid  on  the  basis 
of  $18,500  per  annum.  I  assume  that  if 
they  hire  consultants  it  could  be  done 
that  way.  That  seems  to  bo  the  way  it 
is  done  in  government.  They  fix  an  an- 
nual salary  and  then  they  can  pay  up  to 
$18,500  a  year  whether  they  are  on  an 
annual  basis  or  whether  they  are  hired 
as  consultants  by  the  day  at  $75  per 
day  plus  expenses.  But  there  is  a  lim- 
itation of  $18,500  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARRI.S.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man  of  the  legislative  committee. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  S»>eaker.  I  would 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
that  this  matter  ought  t'-  be  handled  in 
accordance  with  the  normal  wage  scale 
arrangement.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross  1  that  our 
committee  is  not  in  the  custom  of  agree- 
ing with  any  of  these  agencies  that  they 
might  use  devious  means  to  frustrate 
the  intention  of  Congress  or  in  any  way 
bypass   the   normal   and   regular   wage 
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scale  and  salaries  which  the  Congress 
intended  to  oay. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield?    . 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Bakkt]. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  about  10  years  ago  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  took  a  long 
time  to  find  a  new  president.  They 
searched  beyond  the  financial  community 
in  order  to  bring  into  that  area  of  in- 
fluence someone  who  could  do  an  excel- 
lent job  of  reorganizing  the  machinery 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  so  that 
it  would  be  t>eyond  question.  They  found 
such  a  man  in  Keith  Funston  who  was 
then  president  of  Trinity  College  in 
Hartford,  Conn.  After  he  became  presi- 
dent he  took  many  steiM  of  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Exchange  which  led  to  a 
worthwhile  management.  I  would  say 
that  you  could  call  it  clean  as  a  whistle. 

There  may  be  in  the  securities  busi- 
ness some  infringements  and  violations 
but  the  organization  that  this  man  has 
developed  is  siK:h  that,  to  me,  it  is  an 
insult  for  us  to  investigate  it.  But  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  deny  to  anyone  the  right 
to  investigate  it.  However,  I  call  atten- 
tion to  this  fact,  that  if  we  start  to  in- 
vestigate a  business  which  has  set  up 
an  organization  to  police  itself  as  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  done, 
then  where  are  we  to  stop  as  a  Govern- 
ment in  investigating  other  businesses? 
I  submit  that  this  group,  the  new  organ- 
ization of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
has  done  a  masterful  job.  I  do  not  be- 
heve»the  investigation  is  warranted,  and 
I  hope  during  the  debate  more  testimony 
will  come  out  to  this  effect. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  make  one  further  comment;  and 
this  observation  Is  entirely  my  own.  It 
was  developed  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  The  question  was  presented  when 
this  matter  was  under  consideration, 
why  should  this  special  investigation  be 
necessary?  Is  not  this  study  what  the 
SEC  is  expected  to  be  doing  year  after 
year  in  the  normal  discharge  of  their 
responsibility?  There  was  not  a  very 
satisfactory  answer  given  to  that.  I 
would  say  for  the  record.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
would  seem  to  me  if  it  has  be^n  lack  of 
funds,  if  the  Securities  and  Elxchange 
Commission  has  not  been  given  sufficient 
funds  from  year  to  year  to  discharge 
their  full  responsibility  that  was  intend- 
ed to  them  under  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation, then  their  budget  should  be  in- 
creased to  the  extent  they  are  able  to  do 
it.  It  seems  a  little  strange  to  me  that 
after  about  30  years  we  should  have  to 
come  back  into  the  Hoiise  and  ask  for 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  to 
help  an  agency  do  something  that  most 
of  us  assumed  they  had  been  doing  all 
the  time. 

I  hope  the  legislative  committee  will 
take  cognizance  of  the  fact  and  perhaps 
request  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  to  advise  them  what  they 
need  from  year  to  year  to  carry  out  this 
function  in  the  normal  discharge  of  their 
duty. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  becavse  I  am  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  respond  to  the  point  the 
gentleman  has  Just  raised. 

We  endeavored  to  make  it  clear — ^per- 
haps we  did  not — before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  necessity  for  this  ap- 
proach to  it.  If  the  gentleman  will  re- 
call, and  if  he  will  observe  from  the 
report  on  page  8  in  compliance  with  the 
Ramseyer  rule,  in  1934  the  Congress  by 
this  very  sam^e  method  directed  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  to  make 
this  kind  of  study  and  investigation.  In 
that  direction  the  Congress  authorized 
and  directed  the  Commission  to  make  its 
rer>ort  to  the  Congress  on  January  3, 
1935,  and  that  ended  the  direction  of  the 
Congress  and  there  has  not  been  any 
such  direction  to  the  Commission  since 
that  time.  We  feel  that  the  time  has 
come  during  these  many  years  that  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  exchanges 
themselves  ought  to  be  gone  over  and 
looked  Into.  I  think  from  that  stand- 
point when  it  is  understood,  despite  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  it  is  not  only  appropriate  but  it 
Is  highly  necessary.  It  does  not  mean 
that  there  is  any  reflection  on  the  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
or  anyone  else  in  connection  with  the 
exchanges. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  should  like  to  make 
this  further  observation  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  but  first  let  me  ask 
this  question :  How  old  was  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  in  1934? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Very  young  indeed. 

Mr.  AVERY.  That  is  exactly  my 
ix>mt.  They  had  to  make  that  study 
then  because  they  had  no  history,  but 
now  they  have  had  almost  30  years  of 
experience  in  regulation  and  study. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman,  from 
what  I  gathered  of  his  statement,  is  tkA. 
clear  as  to  why  this  joint  resolution  is 
introduced.  The  point  I  make  is  that 
there  has  not  been  any  direction  by 
Congress  since  1934.  therefore,  the  Com- 
mission does  not  have  the  direction  of 
the  Congress  to  make  the  periodic 
studies,  neither  does  the  Congress  pro- 
vide funds  for  that. 

Mr.  AVERY.  As  the  gentleman  will 
recall,  the  point  I  was  makmg  was  Chat 
I  think  Congress  should  provide  funds 
from  year  to  year  so  this  study  could  be 
kept  current  in  the  course  of  regulation. 
I  do  not  see  why  we  can  go  for  30  years 
and  assume  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  is  discharging  these  very 
functions,  and  then  we  suddenly  find 
they  have  not  been  doing  the  things  we 
had  assiimed  were  done,  so  now  it  ap- 
pears desirable  to  explore  this  whole 
matter  again. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thoroughly  agre» 
With  the  gentleman.  It  is  true  that  from 
time  to  time  there  have  been  certain 
studies  made,  and  appropriate  ones:  but 
this  is  a  drfferent  type  of  investigation, 
one  which  is  needed,  and  the  Congress 
should  have  information  on  it.  If  the 
gentleman  will  refer  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion and  the  report,  he  will  find  this  is 
a  study  and  investigation  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  rules  of  the  national  securi- 


ties exchanges  and  national  securities 
associations.  That  tjrpe  of  study  and 
investigation  has  not  been  made,  and  it 
is  highly  Important  in  order  to  m-otect 

the  investors.  I  know  the  gentleman  is 
making  a  good  record  here.  I  think  I 
know  how  he  feels  about  this,  that  such 
a  study  is  necessary. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  It  seems  to  me  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  raised  the 
point  which  has  occurred  to  a  great 
many  Members  listening  to  this  debate. 
I  do  not  see  that  the  question  '->.«  been 
answered  yet.  I  suppose  nob'  -v  in  this 
Chamber  would  question  the  desirability 
of  examining  and  reexamining  the  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  conduct 
of  any  quasi -pubhc  body  such  as  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other 
exchanges.  The  question  I  have  is. 
What  on  earth  has  this  Commission  been 
doing  if  it  now  requires  an  extra  appro- 
priation and  special  legislation  In  order 
to  push  it  into  an  investigation  which  it 
probably  should  have  conducted  in  any 
event  and  reported  to  the  Congress  from 
time  to  time  by  congressional  request? 

I  wonder  if  the  able  chairman  of  the 
committee  can  tell  ns  whether  from  time 
to  time  they  have  not  Invited  reports 
from  the  securities  exchanges  as  to  this 
very  subject  that  we  are  now  talking 
about.  It  seems  to  me.  that  as  a  matter 
of  continuing  supervision,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
might  well  over  the  past  years  have  in- 
vited reports  from  the  securities  ex- 
changes around  the  Nation  on  the  very 
subject  of  this  proposed  investigation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  As  I  tried  to  explain 
heretofore,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
studies  and  Investigations,  and  our  own 
committees  have  made  some.  I  think 
the  last  one  was  a  more  extensive  one. 
which  was  in  1952.  The  Commission 
itself  has  made  a  good  many  of  these 
investigations  and  studies.  But,  as  to 
this  subject  matter,  with  reference  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  these  exchanges 
themselves,  there  has  not  been  anj^"  care- 
ful analysis  made  of  them  recently. 
That  is  the  point  this  resolution  is  di- 
rected toward.  And  if  I  may  point  out 
just  one  further  thing,  which  might 
assist  the  able  gentleman  from  New  York 
as  well,  the  question  was  discussed  in  our 
committee  as  to  the  appropriateness  of 
the  committee  itself  undertaking  this 
work.  The  committ.ee  felt  that  if  the 
ccanmittee  were  to  undertake  such  a 
study  on  itself,  and  to  undertake  such  an 
investigation,  the  wrong  connotation 
might  very  well  be  placed  on  it.  We  felt 
that  since  this  is  the  kind  of  study  that 
requires  people  who  are  skilled  and  ex- 
perienced in  this  particular  work,  it 
would  be  a  great  deal  better  for  the  Com- 
mission itself  to  do  it,  since  it  was  investi- 
gating not  the  Commission  itself  but  the 
exchanges  themselves  and  the  rules  laider 
which  they  operate,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  would  be  better  for  them  to  do  it  and 
not  have  the  cotxnotatioa  or  the  sting. 
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if  there  is  any  such,  of  such  a  congres- 
sional investigation. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  for  one  further  question? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  presume  that  it  would 
have  been  more  appropriate  to  cover  this 
in  general  debate.  It  seems  to  me,  vi^e 
have  drifted  afield  somewhat,  and  I 
would  prefer  not  to  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  close 
by  restating  what  I  said  when  I  first  took 
the  floor,  and  that  is  that  it  should  be 
made  unmistakably  clear  that  this  au- 
thorization does  not  carry  with  it  any 
overtones  of  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
financial  structure  of  this  country  or  of 
the  market.  I  think  this  should  be  char- 
acterized more  as  a  routine  reexamina- 
tion, if  you  please,  of  some  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  and  procedures  that  gov- 
ern the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  these 
'  exchanges. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kansas  has  consumed  17  minutes. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Madden!. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of  the 
regular  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  filed  a  resolution  asking  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  act  favorably 
on  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
to  the  minds  of  millions  of  people  in  our 
Nation  and  throughout  the  free  world 
of  the  unlawful  acts  of  aggression  and 
efforts  to  enslave  not  only  17  million 
inhabitants  of  East  Germany,  but  also 
the  malicious  encroachment  upon  the 
freedom  of  millions  within  the  confines 
of  the  free  West  Germans. 

By  reason  of  a  quadripartite  agree- 
ment and  treaty  entered  into  on  May  4, 
1949,  and  by  the  additional  agreement 
made  In  Paris  on  June  20,  1949,  by  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  A5airs, 
the  four  major  governments,  including 
the  Soviets,  agreed  on  freedom  of  move- 
ment within  the  confines  of  Berlin.  Our 
Government  and  all  the  free  govern- 
ments on  the  globe  should  realize  that 
the  steps  taken  by  the  Soviets  and  East 
Berlin  authorities,  restricting  the  free- 
dom of  citizens  of  East  Berlin,  are  in 
violation  of  this  agreement  and  illegal. 
The  actions  of  the  U.S.SJI.  in  East  Ger- 
many have  been  a  violation  of  their 
solemnly  pledged  word  in  signing  the 
agreement  on  the  zones  of  occupation  in 
Germany  and  the  administration  of 
greater  Berlin. 

The  inhabitants  of  East  Germany  have 
not  committed  any  crime  or  crimes  or 
trespassed  upon  any  other  nation's  terri- 
tory, but  by  reason  of  the  Communist 
dictators  and  aggressors,  they  have  been 
imprisoned  and  confined  within  East 
German  borders  and  their  freedom  and 
liberties  restricted.  Both  Soviet  and 
East  German  soldiers  patrol  the  barbed 
wire  and  concrete  barriers  in  order  to 
restrict  them  to  their  large  Communist 
prison. 

The  East  German  people  are  helpless 
and  unable  to  express  their  will  and  let 
the  world  know  of  their  enslavement  by 


their  Commvmist  oppressors.  We  read 
today  about  the  acts  of  cruelty  inflicted 
by  Communist  soldiers  upon  the  people 
of  East  Berlin  which  are  identical  with 
what  took  place  when  the  population  of 
Hungary  rebelled  against  Communist 
tyranny  a  few  years  ago. 

For  some  reasons,  the  nations  of  the 
free  world,  including  our  own,  have  a 
hesitancy  in  publicly  denouncing  and 
callin^  for  a  unified  condemnation  by 
the  free  nations  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion and  cruel  tyranny  which  has  been 
inflicted  on  East  Berlin  during  the  last 
few  weeks.  Only  in  this  mornings 
paper,  the  Soviets  are  resortmg  to  their 
timeworn  method  of  lies  and  false 
charges  against  our  Nation  and  the  mili- 
tary personnel  who  are  stationed  in  West 
Germany  for  preserving  freedom.  This 
type  of  false  propaganda  has  been  iden- 
tified with  Communist  aggression  during 
the  last  25  years  but  the  free  world  ha.s 
not  seen  fit  to  demand  any  organized 
propaganda  attack  and  expose  the  true 
facts  throughout  the  globe  as  to  these 
methods  of  the  Kremlin.  Sometimes  I 
feel  that  our  State  Department  during 
recent  years,  has  been  hesitant  in  doLnt; 
anything  that  might  offend  Nikita  Khru- 
shchev and  anything  we  might  say  might 
prove  a  barrier  against  securing  conces- 
sions and  agreements  out  of  the  Soviet 
dictator.  This  attitude  is  reminiscent 
of  the  days  of  Mui.ich  before  World  War 
n.  I  do  not  think  our  Nation,  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  world,  should  remain 
passive  and  refrain  from  demanding  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  England. 
France,  Italy  and  all  other  nations  who 
are  free  or  neutral.  Now  is  the  time  for 
all  free  nations  including  neutrals  who 
treasure  freedom  to  speak  out  and  pub- 
licly condemn  what  is  taking  place  in 
East  Germany.  If  we  do  not  encoui-age 
other  peoples  to  speak  up  and  expase 
this  unlawful  aggression  now  takln.R 
place,  it  will  only  be  a  short  tim?  until 
the  Communist  tyrants  will  be  agress- 
ing  on  additional  nations  as  they  are 
now  doing  in  Germany. 

Certainly  nobody  in  their  right  senses 
wants  a  shooting  war,  but  experience 
with  the  Communist  dictators  and  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  has  taught  us  that  failure 
to  act  in  protest  and  insist  on  justice, 
will  ultimately  mean  the  loss  of  liberty 
eventually  throughout  the  whole  world 
The  free  world  should  now  begin  to 
realize  that  the  mass  exodus  of  East 
Berlin  citizens  across  the  Iron  Curtain 
is  an  open  admission  to  all  the  world 
that  Communist  tyranny  and  its  meth- 
ods is  a  100  percent  economic  failure. 
The  people  of  South  America,  Cuba, 
Asia,  and  Africa  should  realize  that  the 
present  movements  of  the  Soviets  in  Ber- 
lin is  an  open  admission  of  this  fact  and 
an  effort  to  take  the  minds  of  their  en- 
slaved people  off  from  their  economic 
and  domestic  problems. 

In  the  resolution  which  I  filed  today. 
I  am  asking  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  our  State  Department  to  de- 
clare and  designate  Labor  Day.  Septem- 
ber 4, 1961,  and  the  week  following  Labor 
Day  as  a  period  for  all  labor,  industry. 
and  business,  including  civic  and  frater- 
nal organizations  and  all  other  groups, 
to  pass  resolutions  condemning  the 
Soviet  Communist  leaders  for  violating 


and  abrogating  the  quadripartite  agree- 
ment of  1949  by  their  open  aggression 
and  transgression  against  the  people  of 
both  East  and  West  Berlin. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois 

Mr.  COIXIER  I  compliment  my 
friend  from  Indiana  for  his  resolution 
and  remarks.  I  hasten  to  make  the  ob- 
servation that  in  adopting  this  resolu- 
tion we  might  well  remember  that  some 
of  the  so-called  friendly  nations  who 
have  received  a.s.sistance  through  foreign 
aid  from  us  dared  not  even  support  a 
resolution  in  the  United  Nations  3  years 
ago  which  simply  called  for  citing  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  action  they  took  in 
the  Hungarian  revolution  blood  baths 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenft>ore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  has 
expired. 

Mr  AVERY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  and  elo- 
quent gentleman  from  Michigan  fMr 
Hoffman]. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Speaker,  earlier  today  it  was  said  very 
convincingly — by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Brown  1  and  also  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  KylI — that  in- 
terference by  the  Federal  Government 
with  personal  and  corporate  business 
activities,  with  the  private  lives  and  ef- 
forts of  everyone,  just  would  not  work. 
That  was  on  the  rule  when  we  had  com- 
ing up  the  bill  to  give  a  subsidy  to  the 
lead  and  zinc  workers  and  mineowners. 

Having  served  here  several  years, 
having  rather  firm  convictions,  among 
which  was  agreement  with  what  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  said,  on  the  overall  issue 
that  is  being  thoroughly  convinced  that 
Government  interference  does  not  work. 
just  makes  more  trouble,  and  being  also 
against  subsidies,  some  of  my  very  dear 
and  helpful  friends,  when  I  voted  in 
favor  of  the  bill  which  granted  a  subsidy, 
which  of  course,  is  contrary  to  my  con- 
victions, took  me  to  task,  and  quite 
rightly.  Especially  did  my  friend  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross  1  the  other  member  of 
our  economy  and  efficiency  party  ver- 
bally chastize  me — I  had  it  coming; 
though  not  from  him — a  friend  of  the 
farmer.  My  answer  was  that  for  once 
I  was  entitled  to  forsake  my  attempt  to 
act  as  a  statesman  and  make  an  effort 
to  become  a  politician.  What  I  tried 
to  do  by  my  vote  was  as  well  an  attempt 
to  bring  home  to  the  international  spend- 
ers that  not  only  were  our  own  people 
injured  by  our  giveaway  appropria- 
tions, but  we  should  pay  for  the  harm 
we  cause  here  at  home.  Then  the  gen- 
tleman said,  or  someone  asked:  What 
became  of  your  convictions?  My  an- 
swer? I  just  filed  them  away  on  the 
shelf  where  we  will  let  them  gather  dust 
the  rest  of  today  and  perhaps  tomor- 
row, and  I  just  voted  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  these  mining  States. 
While  some  whose  people  have  been  col- 
lecting dollars  for  growing  or  not  grow- 
ing crops,  getting  powerplants;  built  for 
their  use,  receiving  an  artificial  wage: 
a  public  building,  a  harbor;  a  new  fac- 
tory— and  the  list  is  a  long,  long  one — 
vote  against  this  one. 
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And  let  jne  say  right  here  we  have 
no  mines  of  any  kind  in  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan.  All  we  have  over 
there  in  that  poor,  poor  district  is  acre 
upon  acre  of  fine  fruit,  berry,  and  vege- 
table land,  good  productive  farmland, 
industries  in  there,  all  union  organized, 
big  unions,  and  where  they  produce  eflQ- 
ciently  for  the  Government — I  will  not 
say  at  a  loss,  but  sometimes  at  nominal 
cost  and  always  at  very,  very  small 
profit  to  the  stockholders  and  execu- 
tives— very  small.  Nor  are  the  execu- 
tives ove.paid.  Eto  not  forget  that. 
plea.se 

So  why  should  a  man  forsake  his  con- 
victions and  vote  for  a  bill  which  carries 
a  subsidy?  Well,  in  confidence.  I  will 
tell  you.  I  have  checked  the  record  a 
little  bit  and  watched  the  activities  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  year 
after  year,  and  it  was  even  said  by  a  col- 
league that  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota !  Mr.  JuDD  1  was  so  able  and  so 
sincere  that  we  should  all  follow  him. 
all  the  way.  Vote  as  he  did.  That  I 
cannot  do.  My  self-respect  will  not  per- 
mit. I  just  thought  the  vote  on  the  last 
bill  was  a  good  opportunity  to  let  the 
Kentleman  from  Minnesota  and  others 
know  that  the  harm,  the  damage  done 
by  the  giveaway  he  and  they  insist  upon 
should  be  corrected:  paid  for  by  the  con- 
stituents of  the  gentleman  who  caused 
the  injury. 

So.  I  juit  forget  trying  to  act  and  vote 
as  a  stateiman  and,  I  repeat,  went  to 
the  pohticai  angle  of  it;  and  as  long  as 
so  many  have  voted  and  insisted  on  for- 
eign aid.  as  they  have,  and  have  created 
competition  aboard — yes;  abroad.  What 
did  I  say.  aboard?  Well,  that  is  true  on 
ships — even  the  ships  imder  foreign  flags 
have  to  come  in  and  be  taken  care  of 
by  us  And  the  crews  as  well  They 
give  our  shipowners  comr>etition  which 
really  hurts. 

Well,  as  long  as  Members  created  this 
situation  by  appropriations  for  foreign 
aid.  for  once  in  my  life  I  felt  justified  in 
just  saying,  'Well,  now.  let  us  go  along 
and  give  just  a  httle  relief  to  those  we 
have  hurt,  and  let  the  gentlemen  who 
have  voted  for  foreign  aid,  just  let  their 
constituents  help  pay  the  cost." 

Let  them  know  what  the  result  some- 
times Ls.  You  see,  those  who  created  the 
situation  by  insisting  upon  foreign  aid — 
whose  people  get  subsidies  and  hand- 
outs—let them  pay  part  of  the  loss  which 
fall  upon  the  owners  of,  and  workers  in. 
the  lead  and  zinc  mines. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  AVERY  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
a  typical  New  Deal  move.  Offer  me 
something  I  cannot  have. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  was  going  to  remind 
the  gentleman,  I  was  about  to  agree  with 
his  unanimous  consent  request  to  permit 
him  to  strike  out  the  words  I  used  in 
yielding  time  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Yes 
The  gentleman  was  mistaken  about  that 

Mr.  AVERY.  No.  In  view  of  the 
learned  way  the  gentleman  has  ad- 
dressed the  House,  I  feel  I  must  insist 


on  those  words  remaining  in  the  Record. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  is  very  generous. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  gentleman  is 
learned,  eloquent,  and  persuasive. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  hope 
you  folks  heard  that  I  will  keep  that 
in  my  revision  even  though  it  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  getting  back  to  the  point. 
I  am  against  subsidies  as  a  matter  of 
principle.  I  voted  for  this  one  because 
the  Members  who  have  established  and 
insisted  on  continuing  foreign  aid.  al- 
though they  admit  its  failure  and  state, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
JuDDl  did,  that  we  are  in  worse  danger 
today,  greater  danger  of  war  today,  than 
we  have  ever  been,  they  still  insist  upon 
continuing  the  policy  as  long  as  they 
are  responsible  for  this  condition.  I  can 
momentarily  lay  aside  those  convictions 
and  help  bail  out  people  who  are  now  in 
a  hard  situation  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  will  ever  do  it  again. 

Just  this  once  my  desire  is  to  let  those 
who  elect  those  who  join  together  force 
us  into  a  one- world  organization  en- 
tangle us  with  foreign  nations  give  away 
a  part  of  our  national  independence — 
billions  of  our  dollars — let  the  homefolk 
know  they  will  pay  and  pay  and  through 
the  nose.  Kipling  put  it  this  way — "The 
sins  we  do  by  two  and  two  we  pay  for 
one  by  one." 

Those  who  elect  the  internationalists 
who  join  together  and  give  us  a  program 
which  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  recently  wrote 
tne  Secretary  of  Defense  the  people 
would  reject  if  they  had  a  chance  to  vote 
on  it  might  just  as  well  know  now  as  later 
that  they,  the  homefolk.  will  pay  the 
piper.  The  amount  carried  in  the  bill  to 
aid  the  zinc  and  lead  people  is  just  a 
grain  of  sand  on  miles  of  beach. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Tlie 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  438.  to  amend 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  so 
as  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  to  conduct  a 
study  and  investigation  of  the  adequacy, 
for  the  protection  of  investors,  of  the 
rules  of  national  securities  exchanges 
and  national  securities  as.sociations. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution  438, 
with  Mr  SiSK  in  the  chair 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr  Harris  1. 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr  Ben- 
nett i.  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 


Mr  Chairman,  House  Jomt  Resolution 
438  authorizes  and  directs  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  to  make  a 
study  and  investigation  of  the  adequacy, 
for  the  protection  of  mvestors  of  the 
rules  of  national  securities  exchanges 
and  national  securities  associations 
The  Commission  is  directed  to  report 
to  the  Congress  by  January  3,  1963,  the 
results  of  its  study  and  investigation  to- 
gether with  recommendations  includmg 
recommendations  for  legislative  action. 

The  study  here  being  authorized  by 
adding  section  17' d)  to  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  is  in  enlargement 
upon  and  a  brmging  up  to  date  of  a 
similar  study  which  the  Commission  was 
directed  to  make  by  section  17(ci  some 
27  years  ago 

Since  that  study  many  important 
changes  in  market  practices  have  oc- 
curred. There  has  been  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  securities 
markets,  a  growth  in  trading  volume, 
changes  in  methods  of  distribution  and 
tradmg,  new  types  of  mvestment  media, 
a  rate  mcrease  in  the  number  of  stock- 
holders, of  broker-dealer  offices,  and 
securities  salesmen. 

Our  committee  cannot  but  be  aware 
of  these  important  changes  and  of  the 
current  situation  in  the  securities  mar- 
kets, nor  can  our  committee  be  unmind- 
ful of  the  responsibilities  which  it  has 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  public  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  protection  afforded  to 
investors  and  to  the  public  by  the  vari- 
ous securities  accounts  which  are  now  on 
the  books. 

These  acts  relating  to  disclosure  of 
information  about  securities  and  regulat- 
ing market  practices  have  done  much  to 
rebuild  public  confidence  in  the  securi- 
ties markets  following  the  market  col- 
lapse of  30  years  ago.  The  maintenance 
of  this  confidence  is  most  essential. 

It  is  important  to  be  informed  now 
whether  in  the  light  of  changed  market 
conditions  the  investing  public  is  af- 
forded the  protection  which  was  con- 
templated in  the  passage  of  the  original 
legislation. 

What  new  statutes  or  rules  are  needed? 
What  now  unregulated  areas  of  the  se- 
curities markets  need  regulating?  What 
rules  need  change? 

The  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
imposed  certain  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties upon  national  securities  exchanges 
and  the  amendment  to  this  act  in  1938 
imposed  similar  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties upon  national  securities  associations 
governing  over-the-counter  market  op- 
erations. The  act  as  amended  thus 
requires  that  both  the  exchange  and 
the  over-the-counter  markets  should  be 
substantially  self-governed  by  certain 
rules  for  the  protection  of  the  public  in 
the  conduct  of  their  operations. 

House  Joint  Resolution  438  is  couched 
in  rather  specific  language  in  its  provid- 
ing for  a  study  and  investigation  of  the 
adequacy  for  the  protection  of  investors 
of  these  rules  of  national  securities  ex- 
changes and  national  securities  associa- 
tions. While  the  language  is  brief,  the 
scope  of  tlie  subject  matter  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  study  and  investigation  is 
very  broad  inasmuch  as  the  subject  mat- 
ter encompassed  or  not  encompassed  by 
the  rules  of  the  securities  exchanges  and 
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securities  associations  is  extremely  wide 
in  breadth. 

The  rules  not  only  cover  such  items 
as  are  appropriate  to  the  mechanism  of 
a  free  and  open  market,  the  prevention 
of  fraudulent  and  manipulative  acts  and 
practices,  the  promotion  of  just  and  eq- 
uitable principles  of  trade,  safeguards 
against  unreasonable  profits  or  unrea- 
sonable rates  or  commissions  or  charges, 
the  financial  responsibility  of  members 
and  the  financing  of  transactions,  and 
the  protection  of  investors  in  the  public 
interest,  but  also  certain  types  of  dis- 
closure of  information  by  the  issuers  of 
the  securities  which  are  being  traded. 
In  addition,  the  rules — including  those 
relating  to  expulsion,  suspension,  or  dis- 
ciplining of  a  member — of  the  exchanges 
and  of  the  national  securities  associa- 
tion cover  the  ethical  conduct  of  its 
members  in  all  of  their  activities. 

The  Conmiittee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  is  unanimously  of  the 
opinion  that  in  the  faithful  discharge  of 
the  responsibilities  which  it  has  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  pubUc  in  this  legis- 
lative field,  the  time  is  most  appropriate 
for  again  examining  into  the  securities 
markets  and  the  statutes  and  rules  gov- 
erning market  practices  to  determine 
how  the  statutes  and  rules  are  being  ad- 
ministered, and  whether  changes,  modi- 
fications, or  expansions  are  desirable  now 
in  ohe  pubUc  interest. 

Our  committee  after  full  examination 
and  consideration  of  the  matter  believes 
that  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission properly  as  an  arm  of  the  Con- 
gress should  make  this  study,  report  to 
the  Congress  from  time  to  time  the  re- 
sults of  its  study  and  investigation  to- 
gether with  its  recommendations. 

This  proposed  study  and  investigation 
has  the  support  not  only  of  the  Com- 
mission but  of  the  securities  industry. 
No  one  appeared  before  the  committee 
in  its  hearings  on  the  measure  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  proposal. 

I  urge  the  enactment  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  full  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  re- 
ported this  bill  by  a  roUcall  vote  unani- 
mously. I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
memory  of  the  present  members  of  the 
committee  that  this  is  the  only  time 
that  situation  has  occurred.  So,  this  is 
a  matter  that  is  urgently  needed  and  I 
would  implore  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  give  their  wholehearted  approval. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  should 
like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Mack],  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 10  minutes,  in  order  to  go 
into  a  further  explanation  of  the  pro- 
p>osal. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  have  been  looking 
through  the  committee  report,  as  well  as 
the  committee  hearings,  trying  to  find  a 
table  of  the  employees  that  would  be 
hired  by  the  Commission  in  order  to  do 
this  investigation;  that  is,  the  numbers, 
their  grades,  and  what  they  would  be, 
but  I  could  not  find  it. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  there  is  a  table  in  the  re- 


port concerning  the  investigation  and  we 
also  have  in  the  hearings  a  table  in  more 
detail. 

Mr.  BOW.  That  is  what  I  would  like 
to  have. 

Mr.  MACK.  This  is  a  table  on  com- 
pensation. Of  course,  this  is  only  a  ten- 
tative budget  that  they  have  proposed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  was  going  to  refer  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  LMr  Bow  J  to  page 
30  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  BOW.    I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  becau.se 
of  the  colloquy  which  took  place  here  in 
the  course  of  the  hearing  on  the  rule  I 
think  it  would  be  important  to  make  a 
short  statement  concerning  this  basic 
problem.  It  is  quite  technical  and  I  feel 
that  some  of  the  Members  might  want 
additional  information  concerning  the 
complicated  procedures  through  which 
we  go  in  dealing  with  this  complicated 
and  technical  subject. 

Our  committee  for  the  past  year  has 
been  very  much  concerned  with  the  ac- 
tivities in  the  securities  markets.  We 
have  felt  for  some  time  that  a  thorough 
study  should  be  made  of  the  activities 
of  the  national  exchanges  and  the  over- 
the-counter  market.  For  these  reasons 
early  this  year  I  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  438  which  would  provide  for  a 
study  and  investigation  of  the  adequacies 
of  the  rules  of  the  national  security  ex- 
changes and  the  national  security  a.sso- 
ci^tions.  This  resolution  would  author- 
ize a  very  thorough  study  of  the  markets 
generally  including  trading  and  maxket 
practices. 

It  seems  that  many  others  in  the 
securities  field  support  my  views.  This 
year  the  president  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  issued  two  warmngs 
against  the  speculation  in  the  stock 
markets.  The  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  has  initiated  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  American  Stock  Exchange. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Commission  dis- 
closed that  they  had  more  manipulation 
cases  in  various  stages  of  administrative 
and  criminal  proceedings  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
testified  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  the  recent  action 
in  newly  offered  over-the-counter  secu- 
rities raised  questions  as  to  whether 
there  are  forms  of  manipulation. 

The  National  Association  of  Securities 
Dealers  has  written  to  all  members  in- 
dicating concern  over  the  very  large 
total  of  outstanding  undelivered  trans- 
actions— fails.  This  letter  warned  that 
there  were  $1,400  million  of  outstanding 
over-the-counter  contracts  upon  which 
delivery  had  not  been  made. 

Our  subcommittee  cannot  but  be 
aware  of  these  various  pronouncements 
concerning  the  current  situation  in  the 
securities  markets  nor  can  it  be  unmind- 
ful of  the  responsibilities  which  it  has 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  public  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  protection  afforded 
to  investors  and  to  the  public  by  the 
varioiis  securities  acts  which  now  are  on 
the  books. 

The  Securities  Act  of  1933,  relating  to 
the  truthful  disclosure  of  information 
about  new  security  offerings,  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act  of  1934.  relating  to 


disclosure  of  information  about  listed 
securities  and  regulating  practices  in  ex- 
change and  over-the-counter  opera- 
tions, and  succeeding  legislation  which 
is  administered  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  represent  legis- 
lation of  which  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Comlherce  and 
the  Congress  are  justly  proud.  These 
statutes  have  gone  a  long  way  in  the 
mitigation  and  elimination  of  undesir- 
able practices  in  the  securities  field,  in 
the  restoration  of  confidence  in  the  secu- 
rities markets,  and  in  the  protection  of 
the  investing  public. 

In  addition  to  the  responsibilities  and 
duties  with  which  the  SEC  is  charged 
relating  to  disclosure  of  information 
about  listed  securities  and  regulating 
practices  in  exchange  and  over-the- 
counter  operations,  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  im- 
posed certain  duties  and  responsibilities 
upon  national  securities  exchanges  and 
upon  national  securities  associations. 
That  act  requires  that  both  the  exchange 
and  the  over-the-counter  markets  should 
be  governed  by  certain  rules  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  in  the  conduct  of 
their  operations.  That  legislation,  when 
enacted,  not  only  provided  for  certain 
items  which  should  be  contained  in  their 
rules  but  also  directed  the  Commission 
to  make  a  study  of  the  rules  and  report 
to  the  Congress  the  results  of  its  investi- 
gation together  with  its  recommenda- 
tions. 

That  study,  together  with  the  Com- 
mission's hearings  into  the  difiQculties 
of  Richard  Whitney,  who  at  the  time  was 
president  of  New  York  Stock  Ebcchange, 
led  to  a  program  of  reforms  drafted  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Commission. 
which  was  approved  by  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  in  October  1938.  In 
view  of  the  more  than  20  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  that  time  and  the 
experience  which  necessarily  grows  out 
of  the  administration  of  such  programs 
and  of  the  statutes,  and  in  view  of  the 
comments  which  recently  and  currently 
have  been  made  sis  to  today's  market 
conditions,  it  has  seemed  to  us  that^4t 
is  now  highly  appropriate  again  to  re- 
view these  rules  governing  the  activities 
of  the  various  securities  markets  to  see 
whether  they  are  adequate  to  protect 
investors,  to  determine  Just  how  they 
are  being  administered  by  the  exchanges 
and  the  over-the-counter  associations, 
and  whether  changes,  modifications,  or 
expansions  of  the  rules  or  statutes  are 
desirable  now  in  the  public  interest. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  the  SEC  prop- 
erly, as  an  arm  of  the  Congress,  now 
should  bring  up  to  date  and  enlarge 
upon  the  study  which  it  was  authorized 
to  make  some  27  years  ago.  Therefore. 
I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  this  re- 
solution, which  would  authorize  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $750,000  for  the 
Commission  to  make  a  study  and  inves- 
tigation and  to  require  that  a  report  be 
made  to  Congress  by  January  3.  1963,  the 
results  of  its  study  together  with  its 
recommendations. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  has  been  some 
question  raised  concerning  a  precedent 
for  such  a  study.  The  gentleman  from 
Kansas    [Mr.  Av«ryJ   raised  this  qucs- 
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tion  in  the  discussion  on  the  rule.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  att-ention  of  the 
House  various  studies  that  the  Congress 
requested  on  various  occasions  and 
which  they  directed  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  to  make. 

That  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  it  is  certainly  appropriate  for 
us  to  give  direction  to  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  to  conduct  such 
a  study.  In  my  opinion,  such  a  study 
is  very  badly  needed   at  this  hour 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr  MACK  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  but  I  would  like  to 
cover  .some   additional   F>oints   first 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan      I  with- 
.  draw  my  request.     I  thought  the  gentle- 
man   had    ftni-shed      I    do    not    want    to 
interrupt 

Mr  MACK  The  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  directed  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  to  make 
several  studies.  The  first  one,  section 
1 1 '  e  I .  called  for  a  study  which  the  Com- 
mission made  on  the  feasibility  and  ad- 
visability of  completely  .segregating  the 
functions  of  a  dealer  from  those  of  a 
broker.  A  report  was  made  thereon  to 
the  Congress  on  June  30.  1936,  recom- 
mending against  such  segregation.  In 
view  of  the  tremendous  increase  in  ac- 
tivity in  the  securities  markets.  I  would 
think  that  would  be  a  subject  which 
could  be  looked  into  at  this  time 

The  original  section  12' f'  ordered  a 
study  by  the  Commission  of  unlisted 
trading  on  the  stock  exchanges  Tlie 
present  section  12ifi,  enacted  in  1936, 
was  the  result. 

Section  19  directed  the  Commission 
to  study  certain  aspects  of  the  rules  of 
the  stock  exchanges  The  results  of  thLs 
study  were  set  forth  in  a  report  to  Con- 
gress on  January  25.  1935.  which  con- 
tained recommendation.s  in  11  areas 
These  recommendatioixs — and  this  is  the 
interesting  part^ — were  not  for  legislative 
action,  they  were  for  action  to  bt  taken 
by  the  exchanges  themselves  to  amend 
their  rules  to  improve  the  operation  of 
the  exchanges  to  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection for  the  investing  public 

I  might  say  that  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion at  that  time  the  exchanges  took 
such  action. 

Section  211  of  title  II  of  the  1934  act, 
which  was  actually  an  amendment  to 
and  became  section  28  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933,  led  to  an  exhaustive  study 
and  an  eight-volume  report  by  the  Com- 
mi.ssion  which  was  in  turn  followed  by 
the  enactment  of  both  chapter  X  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  and  the  Trust  Indenture 
Act  of  1939 

The  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1935  included  a  direction  in  .sec- 
tion 30  that  this  Commission  study  and 
report  to  Congress  upon  numerous  as- 
pects of  investment  trusts  The  result- 
ing report  led  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940 

I  would  say  that  this  is  not  only  a 
precedent,  this  is  a  good  indication  that 
what  we  are  doing  today  is  nece.ssary 
and  that  some  good  can  come  from  the 
investigation. 

The  Investment  Company  Act  con- 
tains a  continuing  authorization  in  sec- 


tion 14<bi  for  the  Commission  to  study 
and  repHDrt  to  Congress  from  time  to 
time  on  the  size  of  investment  com- 
panies. I  might  .say  that  they  are  taking 
advantage  of  that  and  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  it,  and  at  the  present  time 
have    such    an    investigation    underway. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MACK.  I  promised  to  yield  to  the 
other  Member  of  the  gentleman's  party 
first  I  should  like  to  stay  in  the  good 
graces  of  both  of  you 

Mr  GROSS  Youth  defers  to  age  in 
thl.'^  ca.se 

Mr  HOFTTdAN  of  Michigan  Permit 
me  to  -say  I  yield  to  superior  intelligence 
and  rank 

The  CHAIRMAN  To  whom  does  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  MACK.  With  the  permission  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  I  desire 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  The  gentleman  hopes 
this  investigation  will  do  some  good  I 
would  hope  that  for  three-quarters  of 
a  million  dollars  it  would  do  a  lot  of  good 
for  .somebody,  but  I  do  not  understand 
how  in  conscience  you  can  ask  for 
$750,000  for  an  investigation. 

I  do  not  understand  how  you  can  ask 
any  $750,000  for  an  investigation. 

Mr  MACK.  We  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  study  to  this  problem.  We  have 
had  the  chairman  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  before  our  com- 
mittee. We  have  had  the  piesident  of 
the  New  York  Slock  Exchange  and  the 
president  of  the  American  Stock  Ex- 
change We  have  had  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  National 
A.ssociation  of  Security  Dealers  before 
our  committee,  and  we  have  given  it 
considerable  study.  I  feel  every  mem- 
ber of  my  committee  joins  with  me  in 
expressing  the  need  for  such  an  inves- 
tigation When  the  gentleman  asks 
about  $750,000  for  this  type  of  investiga- 
tion, this  is  a  difficult  area  and  it  is 
highly  technical.  I  personally  feel  that 
$750,000  IS  a  minimum  amount  of  money 
that  we  can  have  to  do  this  kind  of  job. 

Mr  GROSS  But  in  this  case,  you 
have  a  commi.ssion  that  is  already  estab- 
lished. This  legislation  would  simply  be 
for  the  purpose  of  hiring  additional  per- 
sonnel and  not  for  setting  up  a  new  com- 
mission or  a  committee  or  anything  el.se 
It  is  simply  augmenting  the  pensonnel 
already  in  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commi.ssion. 

Mr.  MACK  I  appreciate  the  views  of 
the  gentleman  But.  actually,  what  we 
are  doing  here  is  authorizing  an  inves- 
tigation similar  to  the  one  which  was 
conducted  in  the  thirties.  We  are  au- 
thorizing the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  to  conduct  an  investigation 
of  the  rules  of  the  stock  exchanges  and 
associations  to  determine  whether  the 
investing  public  is  adequately  protected. 
If  you  want  to  do  that,  you  are  going  to 
have  to  give  them  enough  money  to  do 
the  job 

Mr  GROSS  Has  the  other  body, 
which  investigates  almost  everything, 
had  any  kind  of  investigation  of  the 
stock  market  or  anything  that  is  com- 
parable to  what  is  proposed  here?  Have 
they  carried  on  an  investigation  in  re- 
cent years? 


Mr.  MACK.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, they  had  an  extensive  investiga- 
tion in  the  other  body  following  the 
stock  market  crash  of  1929.  It  was  very 
interesting,  f  s  a  matter  of  fact,  to  read 
some  of  the  reports  that  are  available 
as  a  result  of  that  investigation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  really  did  not 
have  to  investigate  the  causes  of  that 
crash:  did  they? 

Mr  MACK.  No.  but  it  is  very  inter- 
esting as  to  some  of  the  things  that 
were  going  on  in  Wall  Street  at  that 
time,  and  we  certainly  do  not  want  a  rep- 
etitior  of  that  today 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr  Chairman,  first  of  all.  I  want  to 
ask  our  distinguished  chairman  a  ques- 
tion or  two  so  that  the  record  will  be 
clarified  in  respect  to  what  I  regard  as 
a  very  important  matter  We  are  giving 
the  Commission  authority  to  investigate, 
and  I  am  in  favor  of  that  even  though 
I  think  they  have  adequate  authority  to 
go  ahead  and  do  it  anyway.  I  do  favor 
this  resolution  and  I  think  the  investiga- 
tion IS  necessary,  but  the  bill  provides 
that  the  Commission  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  January  2.  1963. 
Is  it  the  chairman  s  feeling  and  inten- 
tion in  this  matter  that  the  Comm.ission 
will  report  to  our  committee  from  time 
to  time  and  to  our  counterpart  in  the 
other  body  as  to  the  progress  that  they 
are  making  as  a  result  of  this  investiga- 
tion or  after  we  pass  this  resolution,  are 
we  going  to  have  to  wait  until  1963  be- 
fore we  hear  anything  more  about  it? 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, if  he  will  yield,  as  I  stated  hereto- 
fore, the  resolution  requires  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  by  January  1963. 
but  it  also  is  intended  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  report  to  our  committee  and  the 
respective  committee  in  the  other  body 
from  time  to  time  during  the  course  of 
the  investigation. 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  In  other 
words.  It  IS  the  intention  of  our  com- 
mittee that  the  Commission  is  to  keep 
the  Congress  advised  through  the  re- 
spective committees  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  as  to  its  progress  from  time  to 
time  during  the  course  of  its  investiga- 
tion. 

Mr.  HARRIS  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  think  the  purposes  of  the 
resolution  are  good  I  think  the  investi- 
gation is  needed,  not  because  we  have 
any  specific  evidence  or  wrongdoing  on 
the  part  of  the  stock  exchanges  or  the 
National  Association  of  Security  E>ealers 
and  others  that  come  under  the  juris- 
diction of  this  Commission,  but  I  think 
on  general  principles  it  is  a  highJy  con- 
structive thing  for  the  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment having  control,  administrative 
jurisdiction  over  the  stock  markets  of 
the  country,  to,  from  time  to  time,  take 
a  careful  look  at  their  activities,  with 
the  view  of  possibly  giving  (frem  more 
tools  to  work  with  or  possibly  taking 
some  tools  away  that  they  are  not  using 
and  that  they  do  not  need. 
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I  might  say  this.  Mr.  Chairman,  too. 
that  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission itself  has  laeen  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  investigation  by  our  committee  at 
least  twice  during  the  period  that  I  have 
been  a  member  of  that  committee,  one  in 
1950-51.  I  believe,  and  then  again  dur- 
ing the  last  2  or  3  years  under  the  Legis- 
lative Oversight  Committee.  I  must  say 
that  we  found  as  the  result  of  both  of 
those  investigations  that  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  had  not  exer- 
cised the  diligence  that  the  law  intended 
it  to  use  in  the  enforcement  of  certain 
provisions  of  the  law  on  important  mat- 
ters entrusted  to  its  care.  The  reason 
I  asked  our  distinguished  chairman 
whether  we  were  going  to  be  kept  advised 
as  to  what  the  Commission  is  doing  is 
because  I  think  the  Commission  has  the 
tools  and  has  the  authority  to  do  this 
work,  but  I  believe  it  should  at  all  times 
be  vmder  the  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  of  the  Congress  itself. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  wanted  w> 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
and  to  the  attention  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  We  have 
found  over  the  years  a  great  deal  of 
fraud  in  what  I  would  call  the  small 
securities  market;  the  unregulated  and 
unprotected  securities  market.  Under 
existing  law  sales  of  securities  under 
$300,000  do  not  have  to  be  registered,  and 
because  they  do  not  have  to  be  registered, 
the  ofiBcers.  the  people  associated  with 
the  financing,  are  not  responsible  for 
civil  fraud.  They  are  responsible  for 
criminal  fraud,  but  in  many  cases,  such 
as  the  great  uranium  scandals  out  West 
a  few  years  ago,  where  fly-by-night  out- 
fits were  organized  and  sold  i>enny  stocks 
to  millions  of  unsuspecting  American 
citizens,  for  the  most  part,  all  of  that 
money  went  down  the  drain.  The  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  did  lit- 
tle if  anything  to  prevent  these  frauds 
or  to  insure  against  their  reoccurrence. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Commission  has 
consistently  opposed  legislation  to  make 
small  security  issuers  subject  to  the  civil 
f  ravid  provisions  of  the  law,  which  would 
give  the  buyers  of  these  securities  the 
same  protection  as  purchasers  of  regis- 
tered issues. 

I  think  this  resolution  is  broad  enough, 
and  I  hope  the  Commission  in  its  study 
of  the  securities  markets  will  also  take 
a  careful  look  at  the  practically  unregu- 
lated over-the-counter  markets,  so  long 
neglected,  which  have  accelerated  the 
sale  of  E>enny  and  dollar  stocks,  where 
the  promoters  deliberately  keep  their 
issues  under  $300,000  so  they  do  not  have 
to  comply  with  the  fraud  provisions  of 
the  present  law.  Before  its  investigation 
is  completed  I  hope  the  Commission  will 
snap  out  of  its  lethargy  and  come  up 
with  constructive  legislative  suggestions 
to  give  the  investing  public  better  pro- 
tection from  swindlers  in  imregistered 
securities.  The  Commission's  lackadai- 
sical attitude  in  this  area  during  the  past 
15  years  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

I  believe  that  it  is  proper  for  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  to 
make  a  thorough  study  of  this  matter, 
and  to  report  to  the  Congress  the  results 
of  its  investigation,  but  as  a  member  of 
the  committee,  I  feel  that  it  is  most  im- 


portant that  we  recognize  our  responsi- 
bilities in  this  legislative  field  and  our 
duty  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  public 
to  see  that  the  investing  public  is  ade- 
quately protected.  While  the  Commis- 
sion, as  an  arm  of  the  Congresa.  is  an 
appropriate  agency  to  conduct  this  in- 
vestigation, I  am  sure  that  by  directing 
the  Commission  to  do  so,  the  coimnittee 
and  the  Congress  in  no  way  is  minimiz- 
ing its  responsibility  eventually  to  legis- 
late effectively  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Glenn]. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce £uid  Finance  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  I  at- 
tended the  hearings  on  this  joint  reso- 
lution, and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
study  and  investigation  proposed  is 
proper  and  perhaps  urgent. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  great  activ- 
ity which  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
decade  by  the  general  public  in  the 
stock  market,  as  the  record  shows  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  such  activity  and 
the  great  expansion  in  the  exchanges 
and  the  brokerage  business.  I  think  we 
should  recall  the  situation  which  oc- 
curred m  1929  and  1930  when  the  whole 
stock  market  structure  nearly  collapsed, 
and  the  terrible  conditions  which  re- 
sulted to  the  Nation's  economy,  particu- 
larly to  the  individual  interesta  of  so 
many  of  our  citizens.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  this  is  going  to  happen 
but  it  is  best  to  be  cautious  rather  than 
sorry.  Our  economy  is  now  in  the  as- 
cendancy, and  has  been  for  some  time. 
With  predictions  of  increased  stock 
market  activity  of  the  public,  it  ia  timely 
that  we  have  a  detailed  check  on  the 
sufficiency  of  safeguards  and  protection 
for  the  individual  investor,  so  that  if  a 
similar  situation  takes  place  as  occurred 
in  that  other  boom  period,  we.  the  Con- 
gress, will  not  be  blamed  for  not  taking 
all  precautionary  measures  available  by 
law  to  protect  the  Investors  and  the 
public. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  sufficient 
evidence  produced  through  the  routine 
investigations  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  of  the  need  for  a 
present  study  to  strengthen  the  rules 
and  to  better  police  the  industry. 

I  make  no  claims  of  being  expert  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  securities 
market  and  found  it  necessary,  as  most 
of  us  do.  in  formulating  an  opinion,  to 
depend  on  the  statements  and  testimony 
produced  by  witnesses.  We  had  the  of- 
ficers of  the  various  exchanges  appear 
before  the  committee,  the  ofiBcers  of  the 
National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, individual  witnesses,  and  the  officials 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. In  every  instance,  it  was  the  opin- 
ion of  the  witness  that  such  a  study  and 
investigation  was  timely,  advisable,  and 
proper.  Certainly,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  Congress  should  be  alerted 
to  the  need  and  proceed  accordingly. 

I  suggest  that  every  Member  of  this 
House  should  support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  PatmahI. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Certainly. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  having  served 
with  him  so  many  years,  and  recognizing 
his  abUity.  and  having  profited  by  the 
gentleman's  talks  he  has  made  just  since 
the  bill  came  up,  I  have  noted  that  there 
are  only  some  54  Members  present.  34  on 
the  gentleman's  side,  and  26  over  here. 
Does  not  the  gentleman  feel  we  ought 
to  have  a  quortmi? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think 
so.  and  I  would  not  want  to  Impose  on  the 
committee  that  brought  this  bill  up. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Let  me  answer  you. 
please.  I  had  Intended  to  offer  an 
amendment,  but  I  discussed  It  with  others 
and  I  shall  not  do  so  because  It  would 
mean  delay  and  it  would  cause  a  roUcall. 
I  am  not  going  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  do  want  to  say  something 
about  the  bUl. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!,  my 
colleague,  just  informed  me  he  had  an 
amendment,  but  that  he  had  been  per- 
suaded— I  will  not  say  talked  out  of  It,  but 
persuaded — not  to  offer  it.  If  I  refrain 
from  making  a  ix)int  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present,  will  the  gentle- 
man put  in  the  request  that  the  Members 
read  his  remarks  in  the  Ricoed? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Certainly,  but  I  want 
to  deliver  them. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  want 
to  hear  them. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  £isk  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris]  ,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  whether 
or  not  this  resolution  covers  the  so- 
called  open  market  for  U.S.  Government 
securities  and  whether  or  not  it  would 
permit  an  investigation  of  the  operations 
of  that  market. 

In  case  the  gentleman  does  not  know 
about  the  so-called  open  market,  let  me 
describe  it  briefly.  "Very  few  people  do 
know  about  this  so-called  open  market 
because,  although  it  is  the  largest  finan- 
cial market  in  the  world,  it  is  also  the 
most  closed  market — being  confined  to 
a  very  small  grroup  of  traders — and  it  is 
also  the  most  hidden  market  insofar  as 
the  public  view  is  concerned. 

Two  years  ago  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  made  a  rather  general  in- 
quiry into  this  market,  in  that  the  com- 
mittee collected  information  as  to  the 
names  of  the  traders,  their  volume  of 
business,  their  profits  and  related  mat- 
ters. The  so-called  open  market  con- 
sisted of  17  dealers.  More  recently.  I 
understand,  two  more  dealers  have  been 
permitted  to  join  the  club.  These  19 
dealers  are  those  that  are  privileged  to 
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trade    in    U.S.    Government    securities 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  buys  and 
sells  many  billions  of  dollars  of  Govern- 
ment securities  annually.  The  policies 
under  which  these  purchases  and  sales 
take  place  are  determined  by  the  so- 
called  open  market  committee  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  acts  as  agent 
for  the  entire  System  and  it  does  the 
trading  for  these  so-called  open  market 
dealers. 

Furthermore,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  in  New  York  makes  the  rules  in- 
sofar bs  these  dealers  trading  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  are  concerned. 

The  open  market  dealers  do  an  even 
larger  volume  of  business,  however,  m 
their  purchases  of  Government  securi- 
ties from  the  Federal  Treasury  and  in 
their  trading  in  Government  securities 
with  the  commercial  banks  of  the  coun- 
try, the  insurance  companies  and  other 
big  financial  and  nonfinancial  corpora- 
tions. 

These  open  market  dealers  are.  in  ef- 
fect, the  top  echelon  wholesalers  of  Gov- 
ernment securities  just  as  the  members 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  are  the 
top  echelon  wholesalers  of  corporate 
securities. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  found, 
as  a  result  of  questionnaires  filled  out 
by  the  open  market  dealers  that  their 
volume  of  business  amounts  to  some  $200 
billion  a  year — not  millions  of  dollars — 
I  repeat,  $200  billion  a  year. 

In  other  words,  the  volume  of  trans- 
actions in  this  so-cAUed  open  market  is 
more  than  three  times  the  combined 
volume  of  business  done  in  all  of  the 
stock  exchanges  and  in  all  of  the  or- 
ganized commodity  markets  of  the  coun- 
try. 

What  the  trading  rules  of  these  deal- 
ers are.  if  any,  I  do  not  know.  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  rules  ever  being  pub- 
lished. These  dealers  do.  however,  ob- 
serve some  peculiar  conventions. 

For  example,  they  all  have  direct  tele- 
phone lines  between  and  among  them- 
selves, although  their  trading  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  is 
also  by  telephone.  Bid  and  offer  prices 
made  to  the  New  York  bank  are  made 
by  telephone,  and  sales  to  or  purchases 
from  the  New  York  Federal  bank  are 
consvunmated  by  telephone. 

Up  until  a  year  or  so  ago  the  dealers 
had  Eigreement  to  operate  a  kind  of  "put 
and  take"  system  such  as  is  outlawed 
by  the  Secvirities  and  Exchange  Act.  It 
worked  this  way: 

Any  dealer  could  telephone  another 
dealer  and  ask  that  dealer's  bid  and  offer 
prices  on  any  particular  Government 
bond.  After  hearing  his  competitor's  bid 
and  offer  prices,  the  dealer  Initiating  the 
call  was  then  privileged  to  require  his 
competitor  to  sell  him  $100,000  yorth  of 
the  Government  bonds  in  question  at 
the  offer  price  his  competitor  had 
named,  or  to  purchase  from  him  $100,000 
of  the  bonds  at  the  bid  price  which  his 
competitor  had  named.  Under  the  rules 
of  the  game,  the  competitor  receiving 
the  call  has  no  choice  In  the  matter.  The 
option  Is  strictly  with  the  dealer  who  ini- 
tiates the  inquiry.  He  can  force  his  com- 
petitor to  buy  or  to  sell  to  him  at  the 
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prices  his  competitor  has  named,  or  he 
need  not  require  this  competitor  to  do 
either. 

We  were  having  hearings  in  New  York 
2  years  ago,  and  we  had  some  of  these 
open  market  dealers  on  the  witness 
stand,  as  well  as  the  trading  manager  for 
the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  I 
asked  the  manager,  Mr.  Rouse,  what  the 
effect  is  of  such  a  put-and-take  system. 
His  answer  was  one  that  dealers  in  all 
markets  well  know,  which  is  that  this 
system  results  in  all  of  the  dealers  hav- 
ing the  same  bid  and  offer  prices,  and 
in  their  confronting  the  general  public 
with  identical  bid  and  offer  prices. 

What  all  of  the  conventions  and  rules 
of  this  so-called  op>en  market  are.  I  do 
not  know.  This  open  market  club  has 
never  been  investigated,  although  prob- 
ably every  other  market  in  the  country 
has  been  investigated  at  one  time  or  an- 
other. 

This  so-called  open  market  very  much 
needs  investigation  because  the  way  this 
market  operates  not  only  affects  prices 
and  interest  rates  which  the  Treasury 
obtains  for  its  securities,  but  prices  and 
yields  on  U.S.  Government  securities  in- 
directly effects  the  stock  market  and 
every  other  finaiicial  market  in  the 
country.  Yields  on  Government  securi- 
ties very  largely  determine  yields  on  cor- 
porate bonds  as  well  as  yields  on  Govern- 
ment bonds  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
whether  investors  put  money  into  the 
stock  market,  or  pull  money  out  of  the 
stock  market. 

It  is  because  of  the  very  great  impor- 
tance of  this  so-called  open  market  in 
U.S.  Government  securities  that  I  ask 
the  gentleman  whether  this  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  438,  is  broad 
enough  to  authorize  the  Commission  to 
make  a  study  and  investigation  of  this 
so-called  or>en  market. 

That  is  my  question.  I  ask  the  chair- 
man that  question.  Is  it  broad  enough 
if  they  receive  sufficient  money  to  cover 
this  matter? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  shall  be  plad  to  re- 
spond to  the  question  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  In  my  judgment,  the  reso- 
lution is  broad  enough  to  cover  the  sub- 
ject matter  which  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  has  brought  up  and 
discussed  with  the  committee.  I  might 
also  state  that  it  is  not  contemplated  by 
the  resolution  and  by  the  record  that 
such  will  be  included  in  the  investigation 
by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  are  back  in 
the  House  I  shall  make  a  request  to  in- 
clude a  statement  or  a  memorandimi 
which  has  been  prepared  by  the  staff 
members  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Commission  on  this  subject. 

The  gentleman  from  Texsis  [Mr.  Pat- 
m.\n]  was  kind  enough  to  notify  me  that 
he  intended  to  ask  me  whether  or  not 
House  Joint  Resolution  438  would  permit 
an  investigation  of  the  open  market  for 
U.S.  Government  securities. 

The  gentleman  stated  to  me  that: 

ThlB  so-called  open  market  very  much 
needs  Investl^tlon  because  the  way  tiiia 
market  operates  not  only  affects  prices  and 
Interest  rates  which  the  Treasury  obtains 
for  its  securities,  but  prices  and  yields  on 
U.S.  Government  securities  Indirectly  affects 
the  stock  market  and  every  other  financial 


market  in  the  country.  Yields  on  Oovem- 
ment  securities  very  largely  determine  yields 
on  corporate  twnds  as  weU  as  yields  on 
Government  bonds  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  whether  investors  put  money  Into 
the  6t<x:k  market,  or  pull  money  out  of  the 
stock  market. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman,  I  would 
say  tiiat  the  scope  of  the  investigation 
authorized  by  this  resolution  Is  exceed- 
ingly broad  and  to  some  degree  might 
be  deemed  to  be  broad  enough  to  cover 
an  examination  of  this  market  insofar 
as  it  relates  to  the  adequacy  of  protec- 
tion afforded  the  investing  public. 
Government  securities,  of  course,  are 
listed  and  certain  of  the  dealers  are  reg- 
istered with  the- S^ecuri ties  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gentleman  has 
indicated  that  the  investigation  he  de- 
sires relates  primarily  to  the  fiscal  policy 
of  the  Government,  the  prices  and  inter- 
est jrields  which  the  I'reasury  obtains  for 
its  securities,  the  prices  and  yields  on 
U.S.  Government  securities,  and  the  ef- 
fect upon  interest  rates  generally.  I 
do  not  beUeve  that  it  is  contemplated 
that  this  resolution  authorized  an  Inves- 
tigation into  this  field. 
Secveities  and  Exchange  Commission, 

Washington,   D.C.,  August   23,   1961. 
Hon.  Oren  Harris. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Harris:  When  I  was 
In  your  office  on  Monday,  you  brought  to  my 
attention  a  letter  from  Congressman  Pat- 
man  (attached)  relating  to  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 438.  I  have  asked  our  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Trading  and  Exchanges, 
Philip  A  Loomis.  Jr.,  to  set  forth  the  Com- 
mission s  views,  and  his  memorandum  on  the 
subject  is  enclosed. 

We  have  discnssed  this  with  Dr.  Andrew 
Stevenson. 

If  there  Is  anything  further  to  be  done 
concerning  this  matter,  please  let  me  know. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WiLLXAM  L.  Gait.  Chairman. 

Memorandum 

AT7CXTST  22,   1961. 
To:  The  Chairman. 

From:    Philip    A.    Loomis.   Jr..   Director,   Di- 
vision of  Trading  and  Exchanges. 
Subject :  Dealer  market  for  U.S.  Government 
securities. 

I  understand  that  a  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  whether  an  inquiry  by  the  Com- 
mission Into  the  operation  of  the  so-called 
opien  market  for  UJS.  Goverijxient  securities 
would  fall  within  the  scope  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  438. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  substantial 
doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  this  subject  is 
vi'lthln  the  scope  of  the  resolution.  The 
resolution  calls  for  a  study  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  rules  of  national  securities  exchanges 
and  national  securities  associations.  While, 
as  Indicated  In  yovir  testimony  of  June  27, 
1961.  this  resolution  should  be  broadly  inter- 
preted to  Include  a  study  of  markets  in 
which  these  associations  operate  and  the 
conduct  of  their  members.  It  should  be 
borne  In  mind  that  the  so-called  open  mar- 
ket In  Government  sectirltles  Is  conducted 
over  the  counter  and  not  on  an  exchange, 
and  that  the  principal  factors  In  this  market 
are  several  large  oonunerdal  banks  and  a 
smaU  group  of  specialist  dealers  who  deal 
exclusively,  or  primarily,  in  Oovemment 
bonds.  Such  bonds  are  exempted  securities 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934. 
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National  securities  associations  are  estab- 
lished and  registered  pursuant  to  section 
15A  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
(the  so-called  Maloney  Act).  Subsection 
(m)  of  that  section  provides  that  nothing 
in  the  section  shall  be  construed  to  apply 
with  respect  to  any  transaction  in  exempted 
securities.  As  a  result  of  this  subsection  and 
the  legislative  history,  the  NASD  has  never 
concerned  Itself  with  transactions  in  Gov- 
ernment bonds.  Its  rules,  by  their  terms,  do 
not  apply  to  transactions  In  exempted  se- 
curities and  the  specialized  dealers  referred 
to  are,  in  most  instances,  not  members  of 
the  association.  Commercial  banks  are  in- 
eligible for  membership. 

Even  If  the  resolution  might  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  some  inquiry  into  the 
open  market  in  Government  bonds,  there 
are  considerations  which  might  make  this 
inadvisable.  None  of  the  statutes  admin- 
istered by  the  Commission  apply  to  Govern- 
ment bonds  except  certain  fraud  provisions. 
Dealers  confining  their  business  to  Govern- 
ment bonds  are  exempt  from  registration 
under  the  Securities  Exchange  Act.  Com- 
mercial banks,  of  course,  are  excluded  from 
the  definition  of  brokers  and  dealers  and  are 
not  subject  to  the  regulatory  jurisdiction 
of  the  Commission.  By  reason  of  these  pro- 
visions, the  Commission  has  never  particu- 
larly concerned  Itself  with  the  operation  of 
the  open  market  for  U.S.  Government  bonds, 
and  we  have  very  limited  information  about 
It.  Furthermore,  the  Treasury  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  are  intimately  concerned 
with  this  market,  deal  in  it  themselves,  and 
have  a  greater  degree  of  regulatory  Jurisdic- 
tion over  most  of  the  participants  than  the 
Commission  has. 

Finally,  in  1959,  the  Treasury  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  completed  an  exten- 
sive study  of  this  market  and  Issued  a  three- 
volume  rejKDrt  with  recommendations.  It 
seems  unlikely,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
that  anything  we  can  do  In  this  field  would 
go  much  beyond,  or  even  as  far,  as  this 
report  went. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  understand  the  situation,  and  I 
am  glad  his  statement  is  broad  enough. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  has 
written  letters  to  all  the  funds  all  over 
the  United  States  requesting  that  they 
make  rather  elaborate  reports  to  him; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  a  comparative 
few  reports  have  been  requested  which 
they  have  to  make,  anyway,  as  to  partic- 
ular money  in  their  printed  reports  with 
some  additional  information  requested. 
That  question  does  not  relate   to   this 

jY^of-f pj*   Q+-    nil 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  from  those  reports 
does  the  gentleman  feel  he  will  get  any 
information  that  might  help  in  regard 
to  this  matter? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  on  this  mattw. 
It  does  not  concern  this.  I  assure  the 
gentleman  that  it  is  not  relevant  to  this 
discussion. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Among  the  ques- 
tionnaires, did  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
ask  for  a  report  from  the  Kennedy 
Foundation? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  does  not  relate  to 
this  question  at  all,  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man. If  the  gentleman  will  bring  it  up 
when  that  question  is  before  the  House, 
I  will  answer  the  gentleman  candidly, 


forthrightly,  and  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 
But  that  question  is  not  before  the  House 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  it  the 
gentleman's  understanding  that  this  re- 
port will  give  us  any  idea  as  to  the 
amount  appropriated  for  Federal  aid.  and 
how  much  of  that  stays  with  the  New 
York  lawyers  and  bankers — the  interna- 
tional lawyers  and  bankers?  Would  not 
the  gentleman  like  to  know  about  that? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  that  is  irrelevant 
to  this  particular  resolution 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  MichiRan.  I  real- 
ize that,  but  we  are  curious  about  these 
matters.  The  gentleman  spoke  about  it 
being  irrelevant.  How  often  do  we  stick 
to  the  text  here?  •     || 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  the  eentflman 
is  hot  sticking  with  the  text;  the  gentle- 
man is  off  the  text. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  think 
it  is  relevant.  I  think  we  ought  to  know 
where  the  money  is  going 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  off  the  text.  When  we  get  on 
the  text,  I  shall  be  vei-y  glad  to  an-swer 
the  gentleman's  question,  or  at  least  ti-y 
to  answer  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.     HOFFMAN     of     Michigan.     Mr 
Chairman.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Sixty-three  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.     The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clei-k  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Membei's  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names;  ,1 

[Roll  No.  1681  I 


Abernethy 

Frledel 

O  Brlen.  N  Y 

Addomzio 

OiiUaglier 

O'Konski 

Alexander 

Garmatz 

ONelU 

Alger 

Gavin 

Passman 

Andersen. 

Griffiths 

Pllcher 

Minn. 

Harrison,  Va 

Pillion 

Arends 

Hemphill 

Plrnie 

Ashbrook 

Henderson 

Powell 

Auchlncloss 

Herlong 

Rabaut 

Ayres 

Jonas 

Riehlmai 

Bailey 

Jones.  Mo. 

Roudebu 

1 

Baker 

Kearns 

St  Germajn 

Barrett 

Kee 

Santangelp 

Bass.  N.H. 

Keith 

Scherer 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Kelly 

Scott 

Becker 

Kilburn 

Scranton 

Belcher 

Kilday 

Seel  V -Brown 

Boland 

Kluczynski 

Shipley 

Boy  kin 

Kornegay 

Slack 

Breeding 

Landriim 

Smith.  Mlb.'^ 

Brooks,  La. 

Lesinskt 

Smith.  Va. 

Brcwmfleld 

Ijoser 

Spence 

Buckley 

McCulloch 

Sta,  ^ers 

Cahlll 

Mclntlre 

Steed 

Carey 

McMillan 

Taber 

Celler 

Macdonald 

Tea^iie.  Tex 

ChlperfleW 

MacGregor 

Thompson.  La 

Cook 

Machrowlcz 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Cramer 

Martin,  Mass. 

Txipper 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

UUman    i 
Vanik      I 

Daddarlo 

Mason 

Daniels 

Miller,  Clem 

Van  Zan€ 

t 

Davis, 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Vinson 

James  C. 

Mliliken 

Westland 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Mills 

Wharton 

Dulskl 

Mlnshall 

Whltten 

Ellsworth 

Monagan 

Willis 

Fallon  . 

Morrison 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Farbsteln 

Moulder 

W  Instead 

Fogarty 

Nelson 

Yates 

Prelinghuysen 

Nix 

Zelenko 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Albert] 
having  resumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Aspinall, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  resolution,  House 
Joint  Resolution  438,  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  310  Members  an- 
swered to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he 
submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congre-^s  assembled.  That  sectif)n 
19  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  liew 
subsection  as  follows 

"(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  a  study  and  Investigation 
of  the  adequacy,  for  the  protection  of  inves- 
tors, of  the  rules  of  national  securities  ex- 
changes and  national  securities  associations, 
Including  rules  for  the  expulsion,  susj^enslon. 
or  disciplining  of  a  member  for  conduct  in- 
consistent with  Just  and  equitable  principles 
of  trade  The  Commission  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  January  3.  1963.  the 
results  of  Its  study  and  investigation,  to- 
gether with  Its  recommendations,  including 
such  reconimendatlons  for  legislation  as  U 
deems  advisable  To  carry  out  such  study 
and  investigation  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $750,000  " 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment; 

Page  2,  line  7,  after  the  word  "advisable  " 
insert  "The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
appoint,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws,  rules,  and  regulation's,  such  personnel 
as  the  Commission  deems  advisable  t-o  carry 
out  such  study  and  Investigation  and  to  fix 
th?lr  resp>ective  rates  of  comf>ensation  with- 
out regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  but  no  such  rate  shall  exceed 
•  18  500  per  annum" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  ro.se.  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert  > 
having  resumed  the  chair.  Mr  Aspinall. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Stat*  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee  having  had  under 
con.=ideration  House  Joint  Resolution 
438  to  amend  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  ol  1934  so  as  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
to  conduct  a  study  and  investigation  of 
the  adequacy,  for  the  protection  of  in- 
"  vestors,  of  the  rules  of  national  securities 
exchanges  and  national  securities  as- 
sociations, pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
426.  he  reported  the  resolution  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  House  joint  resolution. 

The  House  joint  resolution  was  ordered 
to  be  engro.s.sed  and  read  a  third  time, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 


\ 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  la  on  the  passage  of  the  Hoxise 
joint  resolution. 

The  House  joint  reaolutlon  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NEW  YORK  STATE.  NOT  CALI- 
FORNIA. THE  REAL  BIRTHPLACE 
OP  NAVAL  AVIATION 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  r.,-^V->  j.  x 
Monday  I  exercised  my  righ',  «  >.  ^•^- 
ber  of  this  body  to  object  c; •  tbi  Td  mt 
Calendar  to  House  Co..  .  rv,;?.<  Jt*-jf.i*  ;- 
tion  208.  introduced  by  »  .i  v'-:*.ian 
from  California  [Mr.  Wilv  'o  recog- 
nize oflBcially  on  the  part  of  '  •  -.  'ongress 
of  the  United  States,  San  i/,  >>  Calif., 
as  the  birthplace  of  nav*i=  r»vatlon 
which  is  celebrating  its  50th  B.nn\\  *>  -sary 
this  year  of  1961. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  exercist.-'  u  .-  i^^ht  to 
hold  up  this  legislation  becacje  I  have 
uncovered  evidence  which  convinces  me 
that  San  Diego  is  not  the  real  birthplace 
of  naval  aviation,  but  rather  Ham- 
mondsport  in  my  own  great  State  of 
New  York. 

So  that  other  Members  of  Congress 
may  have  the  information  on  this  point 
available  to  them.  I  submit  the  following 
facts. 

The  claim  of  San  Diego,  supported  by 
the  concurrent  resolution  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Wil- 
son J.  rests  upon  the  slnfele  point  that  the 
NavT's  first  naval  aviator,  Lt.  Theodore 
G.  Ellyson,  U.S.  Navy,  received  his  pre- 
liminary flight  training  In  early  1911 
from  Mr.  Glenn  Curtlss  at  his  aviation 
camp  then  located  at  North  Island  In 
San  Diego.  The  records  of  the  Navy 
Department,  a  copy  of  which  I  have 
photostated  in  my  possession,  disclose 
that  on  March  31,  1911,  Lieutenant  Elly- 
son reported  to  the  Navy  that  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Curtlss  he  had  "duallfled 
in  practical  aviaUon."  His  letter  to  the 
Navy  Department,  however,  adds  that 
this  indicated  that  he  was  qualified  to  fly 
a  Curtlss  biplane  "under  favorable  wind 
conditions, "  but  that  he  needed  more 
practice  to  be  able  to  fly  in  strong  winds 
and  that  he  had  "had  no  practice  in  the 
hydroplane." 

Immediately  after  Lieutenant  Ellyson 
submitted  this  letter  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. In  April  1911,  Mr.  CurUss'  avia- 
tion camp  moved  from  San  Diego  to 
Hammondsport,  N.Y.,  and  Ueutenant 
Ellyson  moved  with  it  for  further  train- 
ing. 

It  was  while  Glenn  Curtlss'  camp  was 
in  Hammondsport.  N.Y..  that  the  first 
naval  aircraft,  the  A-1.  a  Curtiss  hydro- 
plane, made  Its  first  flight  on  Lake 
Keuka.  on  July  1.  1911.  Lieutenant 
Ellyson  soloed  in  this  plane  on  the  same 
day  and  thus  finally  became  qualified 
for  flying  hydroplanes,  the  first  and  only 
aircraft  of  naval  aviation. 


The  following  day.  on  July  2,  1911, 
while  Lieutenant  Ellyson  was  still  sta- 
tioned at  Hammondsport,  NY.,  he  re- 
ceived his  civilian  aviator's  llcenfle.  No. 
28.  from  the  Aero  Club  of  America,  a 
group  recognized  by  the  Federation 
Aeronautlque  International — PAX. 

Actually,  there  should  be  no  confusion 
at  all  about  the  actual  birthplace  of 
naval  aviation  because  as  long  ago  as 
April  7.  1948,  the  Navy  officially  desig- 
nated May  8.  1911.  as  the  actual  birth- 
day of  naval  aviation.  This  day  hap- 
pens to  be  the  date  on  which  the  first 
naval  aircraft,  the  A-1,  mentioned  above. 
In  which  Lieutenant  Ellyson  finally  flew 
on  July  1,  1911,  to  qualify  himself  for 
fiying  hydroplanes,  was  actually  requisi- 
tioned by  the  Navy  Department  to  be 
built  by  Glenn  Curtiss  at  his  Hammonds- 
port esUblishment.  After  all.  one's 
birthplace  Is  where  one  Is  on  one's  birth- 
day. 

So  I  believe  that  all  of  these  bits  of 
InformaUon  clearly  establish  that  the 
fact  that  the  birthplace  of  naval  avia- 
tion, the  place  in  which  naval  aviation 
actually  l)egan  and  started,  was  not  San 
Diego,  where  the  Navy's  first  aviator  got 
his  preliminary  flight  training,  but 
rather  Hammondsport,  N.Y..  where  the 
Navy's  first  aviator  actually  became 
qualified  in  the  first  naval  aircraft  and 
where  the  undertaking  was  underway 
which  was  officially  designated  by  the 
Navy  more  than  13  years  ago  as  mark- 
ing the  official  birthdate  of  naval  avia- 
tion. 

For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  approve 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  208.  I 
believe  it  Is  essential  that  New  York 
State  should  receive  the  recognition  it 
properly  deserves. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  STRATTON  1 ,  for  bringing  this  matter 
to  our  attention. 

Glenn  H.  Curtiss  was  a  native  son  of 
the  beautiful  village  of  Hammondsport. 
in  Steuben  County,  NY.,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  in  this  body.  As 
my  colleague  has  mentioned.  Curtlss  In- 
structed Lieutenant  Ellyson  In  flight 
training  at  or  near  San  Diego.  Calif., 
early  in  1911.  but  then  in  April  of  that 
year  the  Curtiss  camp  was  moved  to 
Hammondsport  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Keuka  in  upstate  New  York  where 
Ellyson  was  given  further  training. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  on  or 
about  May  8,  1911.  the  Navy  requisitioned 
the  Curtiss  hydroplane,  known  there- 
after as  the  A-1,  from  Curtiss.  and  it  was 
this  airplane  that  Ellyson  eventually 
flew,  taking  off  from  Lake  Keuka  on  July 
1.  1911.  in  his  first  attempt  at  soloing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  wish  to  precipi- 
tate any  serious  misunderstanding  with 
my  colleague  from  California  [Mr. 
Wilson!  sponsor  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  208.  over  this  matter,  but  in 
all  fairness  to  my  constituents  from 
Hammondsport  who  are  presently  en- 
gaged in  planning  to  commemorate  the 
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50th  anniversary  of  the  start  of  naval 
aviation  at  Hammondsport.  In  cere- 
monies to  be  held  this  coming  October  7 
and  8, 1  do  believe  that  this  entire  mat- 
ter should  be  looked  Into  further.  If  the 
Navy,  by  official  action  taken  back  In 
1948.  has  itself  designated  May  8,  1911 
as  the  birthday  of  naval  aviation— that 
being  the  day  the  Navy  requisitioned  the 
original  A-1— and  both  Curtiss  and 
Lieutenant  Ellyson  then  being  at  Ham- 
mondsport, It  would  surely  seem  that  this 
honor  of  being  the  birthplace  of  naval 
aviation  ought  to  belong  to  Hammonds- 
port. I  hope,  therefore,  that  Congress 
will  not  pass  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 208. 


FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  LOCAL 
802,    /J^ERICAN  FEDERATION    OP 
MUSICIANS;    ASSOCIATED    MUSI- 
CIANS OP  GREATER  NEW  YORK 
Mr.  RYAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  timpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  direct  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
Associated  Musicians  of  Greater  New 
York.  Local  802.  This  distinguished 
organization  received  its  charter  from 
the  Federation  of  Musicians  in  Augiist 
1921.  It  is  now  the  largest  local  in  the 
FederaUon  with  some  30.000  members. 
The  membership  represents  the  foremost 
musicians  in  America  today. 

The  affiliation  of  the  Associated  Musi- 
cians of  Greater  New  York  with  our 
great  labor  organizations — the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations — has 
been  beneficial  for  the  musicians  and  for 
the  general  public. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  struggles  and 
injustices  that  pursued  many  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  past 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  the  most  pro- 
found and  original  musical  thinker  the 
world  has  even  seen,  died  in  poverty. 

The  thematic  catalog  of  Bach's 
works  contains  1,110  Instrumental  and 
1.936  vocal  numbers.  All  of  them  com- 
bined probably  never  brought  him  in  as 
much  as  the  $1,175  paid  at  a  Berlin  auc- 
tion some  years  ago  fy  three  of  his 
manuscripts.  ^/ 

Every  artist  is  a  p^  of  his  times,  but 
he  also  helps  to  create  them.  The 
American  Federation  of  Musicians  be- 
lieves the  individual  is  important.  An 
artistic  individual  may  dominate  his  gen- 
eration; but,  if  we  are  conscious  of  only 
one  or  two  outstanding  personalities, 
we  may  miss  the  significance  of  the 
whole  era.  By  supporting  and  encour- 
aging numerous  individuals  and  follow- 
ing their  developments  and  their  con- 
tributions, we  cannot  easily  jeopardize 
a  true  understanding  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art  of  music  in  our  times. 
It  has  been  written  many  times  that 
music  through  the  ages  has  a  universal 
appeal.    It  is  constantly  entangled  with 
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the  social,  the  religioxis,  the  scientific, 
the  political  and  the  esthetic  elements 
of  life.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  docu- 
ment of  human  experience. 

Running  the  gamut  from  modern  jazz 
to  grand  opera,  music  in  Greater  New 
York  gives  to  the  Nation  and  the  world, 
the  symbols  of  freedom.  Music  is  free 
and  spontaneous  by  its  very  nature,  and 
it  should  be  closely  associated  to  Amer- 
ican democracy  for  that  very  reason. 

It  has  been  proved  again  and  again 
that  good  music — of  all  classifications — 
is  one  of  the  best  areas  in  which  the 
United  States  can  cement  cordial  rela- 
tions with  other  nations  of  the  world. 
Our  musical  ambassadors  are  prime 
examples. 

Music  in  Greater  New  York  has  be- 
come one  of  our  leading  industries. 
Through  the  work  of  each  individual  in 
the  American  Federation  of  Musicians 
our  performing  standards  are  higher  to- 
day than  ever.  Rapid  strides  are  being 
made  in  mxosic  education  and  there  are 
many  signs  of  awakening  interest  in 
American  composition  and  performance. 
More  American  music  is  being  per- 
formed, published,  and  recorded  than 
ever  before.  During  the  past  few  years 
citizens  from  other  nations,  who  have 
always  liked  our  popular  music,  have 
discovered  that  we  in  America  have  made 
strides  forward  with  serious  intent. 
FYom  the  time  of  early  settlements  on 
our  eastern  shores  in  the  17th  centuiT 
our  people  have  liked  music  and  made 
it  a  part  of  their  lives. 

During  the  lifetime  of  local  802  we 
have  witnessed  encouraging  support  of 
things  musical  in  America.  We  have 
come — more  and  more — to  regard  the 
power  of  music  and  its  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. Music  has  stirred  man's  emo- 
tions and  his  ambitions.  It  has  influ- 
enced man's  behavior.  It's  effects  are 
universal.  To  honor  those  who  con- 
tribute to  and  participate  in  this  art  is 
to  do  justice  to  greatness. 

My  hearty  congratulations  and  best 
personal  wishes  are  extended  to  the 
membership  of  Local  802,  Associated 
Musicians  of  Greater  New  York,  on  the 
occasion  of  its  40  successful  years  of 
existence. 


ALLOTMENTS  OP  1961  SUGAR 
QUOTAS  FOR  DOMESTIC  BEET 
SUGAR  AREA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  in 
Congress  who  represent  districts  which 
have  sugarbeet  production  or  a  poten- 
tial for  such  production,  are  aware  this 
is  not  a  hearing  to  consider  acreage  al- 
lotments for  domestic  growers,  but  one 
to  consider  procedures  for  imposing  mar- 
keting allotments  this  year  on  the  in- 
dividual beet  sugar  processing  companies 
of  the  United  States. 

Those  of  us  who  are  so  concerned 
agree,  however,  that  this  hearing  and 
another   to    be  held   in   Denver,   Colo., 


Tuesday,  August  29,  to  consider  ihe  re- 
duction of  sugarbeet  acreage  for  next 
year  are  indeed  strange.  I  say  strange 
because  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  any- 
thing more  inconsistent  than  hearings 
to  consider  restricting  marketing  of  do- 
mestically produced  beet  sugar  and  re- 
duction of  sugarbeet  acreage  of  Amer- 
ican farmers  at  a  time  when  we  are 
reaching  to  nations  halfway  around 
the  globe,  many  of  which  never  before 
had  a  place  in  the  American  sugar 
market,  to  obtain  sugar  for  replacing 
the  supplies  we  formerly  obtained  from 
Cuba. 

The  administrators  of  the  U.S.  sugar 
program  are  forced  to  take  these  incon- 
sistent and  utterly  unreasonable  steps 
to  restrict  American  sugar  production 
and  marketing  because  of  the  strange 
sugar  law  now  in  effect.  The  present 
Sugar  Act  requires  the  administrator  to 
obtain  from  foreign  nations  all  the 
sugar  formerly  supplied  the  United 
States  by  Cuba.  This  Sugar  Act  forbids 
the  administrator  from  allocating  any 
of  the  former  Cuban  sugar  quota  to 
American  farmers  and  the  American 
sugar  producing  industry.  This  policy 
in  itself  is  incomprehensible,  inconsist- 
ent, and  indefensible. 

The  present  Sugar  Act  expires  June 
30,  1962.  For  more  than  a  year  we  have 
had  only  temporary  extensions  of  the 
act  without  any  provisions  for  domestic 
producers  to  replace  Cuban  sugar  in  our 
domestic  market.  Under  the  present 
law,  about  4'2  million  tons  of  sugar  will 
be  imported  from  foreign  nations  this 
year  including  the  3.3  million  tons 
formerly  supplied  from  Cuban  sources. 

For  more  than  a  year  we  have  re- 
ceived only  promises  from  those  in 
positions  of  responsibility  for  having  ac- 
tion taken  on  long-range  sugar  legisla- 
tion giving  domestic  growers  at  least  a 
share  of  the  former  Cuban  quotas.  For 
more  than  a  year  we  have  had  only 
delays,  on  one  pretext  or  another. 
American  producers  of  sugarbeets  and 
potential  growers  as  well  as  processors 
cannot  rely  on  the  present  act  for  ex- 
pansion. 

The  opportunity  which  exists  for  giv- 
ing American  growers  theii  fair  share  of 
the  Cuban  windfall  may  never  present 
itself  again  if  further  delays  are  en- 
countered. American  growers  and  po- 
tential growers  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  and  willingness  to  increase  sugar- 
beet  production  if  only  they  can  be  given 
the  assurance  and  protection  they  de- 
serve. 

The  inaction  on  the  part  of  both  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  depart- 
ment to  take  affirmative  steps  leading 
toward  an  equitable  solution  is  deplor- 
able. 

I  maintain  that  farmers  of  Kansas 
have  as  much  right  to  provide  sugar  for 
the  American  market  as  do  the  sugar 
Interests  of  India,  Australia,  and  Hong 
Kong.  Yet  farmers  of  Kansas  under  the 
present  law  are  forbidden  the  right  to 
replace  1  ounce  of  Cuban  sugar,  while 
24  foreign  nations  around  the  globe  have 
been  authorized  shipments  of  3.247.195 
tons  to  replace  Cuban  sugar  in  the 
American  market.  Nine  of  these  na- 
tions have  never  had  a  quota  in  this 
market. 


Our  Government  has  authorized  ship- 
ments of  12.000  tons  of  sugar  from  El 
Salvador:  17.000  tons  from  Guatemala; 
336.474  tons  from  Brazil;  36,000  tons 
from  Ecuador;  46,000  tons  from  Colom- 
bia; 75.000  tons  from  the  French  West 
Indies:  90.000  tons  from  Australia:  5.000 
tons  from  Paraguay;  and  225.000  tons 
from  India.  None  of  these  countries  have 
a  regular  quota.  Foreign  countries  that 
do  have  regular  quotas  also  have  received 
huge  windfalls  as  a  result  of  our  cutting 
off  the  Cuban  quota. 

In  addition  to  their  regular  quotas,  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  is  permitted 
this  year  to  ship  in  an  extra  windfall  of 
490,731  tons;  Peru,  an  additional  544,870 
tons;  the  Dominican  Republic,  an  addi- 
tional 222,723  tons;  Mexico,  an  additional 
589,591  tons;  Nicaragua,  an  additional 
25,897  tons;  Haiti,  an  additional  37,005 
tons;  the  Netherlands,  an  additional 
5,851  tons;  Nationalist  China — For- 
mosa— an  additional  186,048  tons;  Pan- 
ama, an  additional  6.020  tons;  Co.sta 
Rica,  an  additional  26.282  tons;  Canada, 
an  additional  1,266  tons;  the  United 
Kingdom,  ai.  additional  1.034  tons;  Bel- 
gium, an  additional  1,453  tons;  the  Fed- 
eration of  the  West  Indies  and  British 
Guiana,  an  additional  265.923  tons;  and 
Hong  Kong— Hong  Kong,  mind  you — an 
additional  27  tons,  nine  times  the  reg- 
ular Hong  Kong  quota. 

Yet  the  farmers  of  Kansas  have  not 
been  permitted  to  replace  a  single  ounce 
of  the  Cuban  quota. 

To  demonstrate  our  good  faith  and 
desire  to  try  to  help  find  a  solution  to  the 
present  legislative  stalemate,  the  four 
Republican  freshman  members  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  of  whom  I  am 
one.  have  indicated  to  the  chairman  our 
willingness  to  remain  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  to  serve  on  a  subcom- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  on  long-range 
legislation  for  sugar.  We  feel  the  prob- 
lem IS  of  such  urgency  that  it  deserves 
our  attention  now — not  just  before  the 
expiration  of  the  present  extension  of 
the  Sugar  Act. 
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YOUTH  IN   4-H   ORGANIZATIONS 
LAUDED 

Mr  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  a  good  portion  of  the  summer  sea- 
son has  passed,  and  with  an  average  of 
about  30.000  visitors  per  day  passing 
through  the  Halls  of  Congress,  we  have 
had  a  pretty  good  opportunity  to  make 
comparisons  of  groups  under  sponsor- 
ship of  different  organizations  and  from 
every  corner  of  the  United  States.  This 
opportunity  for  comparison  gives  us 
some  qualification  as  an  appraiser  of 
good  manners,  proprietry.  and  genteel 
conduct  of  those  who  walk  through  our 
Capitol.  Our  appraisal  of  4-H  people 
has  never  been  higher  than  this  year 
with  3  years  of  service  as  a  Congress- 
man behind  us. 


Accordingly.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  fine  group  of  yoimg  men  and  women 
who  are  making  a  great  contribution  to 
the  American  way  of  life. 

Recently  a  group  of  33  Jackson 
County,  Mo.,  4-H  junior  leaders  and  4 
adults  were  in  Washington.  Two  weeks 
earlier,  another  group  of  32  4-H'ers  came 
from  the  counties  of  Cass,  Johnson, 
Henry.  Bates.  Pettis,  and  St.  Clair, 
mostly  from  the  Fourth  Missouri  Dis- 
trict. These  fine  young  people  came  to 
participate  in  the  4-H  citizenship  short 
course  at  the  National  4-H  Club  Center 
out  on  Connecticut  Avenue,  here  in 
Washington,  DC. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  judging  from  my 
impression  of  these  young  people  I  would 
say  they  have  had  considerable  prior 
instruction  m  citizenship  long  before 
their  trip  to  Washington.  Over  the  3- 
year  period  we  have  been  in  Congress. 
with  many  diversified  groups  visiting 
from  time  to  time.  Including  the  high 
school  and  even  college  groups,  we  were 
most  impressed  by  the  very  fine  manner 
in  which  these  4-H'ers  conducted  them- 
selves. They  are  among  the  most  or- 
derly and  most  well  mannered  group  of 
any  large  group  that  has  ever  visited  our 
Capital. 

These  young  people,  together  with 
other  4-H  groups  from  Missouri,  who 
may  be  commg  to  our  Capital  City  later 
on.  sustain  my  long  belief  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  fine  work.  When  I  was 
on  the  county  court  in  Jackson  County. 
Mo  .  we  believed  In  4-H  work  to  the  ex- 
tent that  when  the  question  of  a  possible 
reduction  in  budget  was  under  considera- 
tion, we  saw  to  it  that  the  necessary  re- 
duction always  came  from  places  other 
than  from  the  4-H  budget. 

Therefore,  it  is  a  great  honor  and 
privilege  for  me  to  recognize  today  and 
pay  much  deserved  tribute  to  the  36.350 
4-H  Club  boys  and  girls  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  who  were  enrolled  in  the  1,752 
clubs  throughout  the  State. 

We  think  special  recognition  should 
be  given  to  the  227  selected  4-H  Club 
members  from  Missouri  who  have  been 
In  Washington  this  summer  to  partici- 
pate in  the  4-H  citizenship  short  courses. 
For  a  while  the  Nation's  Capital  becomes 
the  classroom  for  these  selected  boys 
and  girls  who  participate  in  this  short 
course  offered  by  the  National  4-H  Club 
Foundation.  This  program  provides  an 
opportunity  to  learn  more  about  our 
Government,  with  a  better  understand- 
ing of  national  problems  and  our  citi- 
zenship responsibilities.  It  develops  an 
understanding  of  our  relationship  to 
world  problems  as  well  as  being  a  new 
insight  into  4-H  Club  work. 

The  4-H  Club  program,  as  it  Is  designed 
in  Missouri,  is  to  help  make  available 
opportunities  for  self -education  and  de- 
velopment of  boys  and  girls  to  their  own 
volunteer  efforts.  Missouri  4-H  Clubs 
range  in  size  from  5  to  98  members,  clubs 
averaging  20  members  with  approxi- 
mately 6  adult  leaders  giving  them  help 
and  guidance.  A  local  group  receives  a 
4-H  Club  charter  from  the  University 
of  Missouri  when  five  or  more  members 
are  active  in  the  program.  It  gives  4-H 
boys  and  girls  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop their  abilities  in  leadership,  indi- 
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vldual  skills,  and  knowledge.  The 
monthly  program  of  the  community 
meeting  is  built  aroimd  such  activities 
as  health,  safety,  conservation,  groom- 
ing, courtesy,  and  citizenship  develop- 
ment. Special  events  In  the  county. 
State,  and  Nation  are  designed  to  inspire 
the  boys  and  girls  to  carry  on  a  good 
community  4-H  Club  program.  The  suc- 
cess and  achievements  of  local  club 
events  is  a  result  of  the  combined  effort 
of  the  leaders,  the  members,  the  parents, 
and  other  people  of  the  community. 
Some  of  the  activities  carried  on  coop- 
eratively by  these  groups  in  Missouri 
are  rodent  control,  safety  drives,  road- 
side cleanup  campaigns,  and  develop- 
ment of  recreational  areas.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  achievements  is 
the  development  of  community  meeting 
places.  Many  Missouri  4-H  Clubs  have 
taken  pride  in  initiating,  remodehng.  and 
improving  abandoned  school  houses 
throughout  the  State. 

The  project  work  of  the  individual  is 
still  considered  the  most  important  part 
of  the  4-H  Club  program.  The  project 
of  the  individual  requires  knowledge  re- 
lated to  subjects  of  interest  to  them.  To 
do  this  work  requires  responsibility,  work 
habits,  and  keeping  records.  Through 
the  project  work  the  member  is  given 
experience  in  demonstrating,  judging, 
exhibiting,  and  many  skills  from  pro- 
duction to  marketing.  The  member  de- 
velops the  characteristics  of  independ- 
ence, initiative,  and  resourcefulness. 

I  highly  commend  the  coimty  exten- 
sion workers  who  are  introducing  the 
4-H  Club  program  in  the  communities 
where  the  boys  and  girls  are  not  pres- 
ently organized  in  4-H  Club  work.  Yes. 
even  to  neighborhoods  inside  some  towns 
and  smaller  cities.  I  understand  these 
efforts  are  meeting  with  considerable 
success  and  many  new  areas  now  have 
4-H  Club  work.  Certainly,  the  boys  and 
girls  of  Missouri  will  be  better  prepared 
to  face  life's  responsibilities  because  of 
this  opportimlty  to  "Learn  to  do  by  do- 
ing" through  the  4-H  Club  program. 

Why  do  we  go  out  of  our  way  at  this 
particiilar  time  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  to  the  work  of  4-H? 
There  are  two  reasons :  First,  the  results 
of  their  good  training  showed  itself  dur- 
ing their  trip  to  Washington,  proving 
beyond  a  doubt  the  value  of  such  an  in- 
vestment in  fine  young  people,  and  sec- 
ond, because  our  colleagues  should  pon- 
der a  little  bit  on  the  relatively  small 
cost  of  this  training.  When  both  the  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  bills  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  under 
consideration  and  the  sums  seem  very 
large,  then  it  is  a  time  to  refiect  and 
realize  there  are  many  items  included 
in  the  omnibus  appropriation  bill  other 
than  crop  control,  and  one  of  the  most 
important,  in  our  opinion,  are  the  grants 
in  aid  which  go  to  the  various  States 
for  extension  service  which,  in  turn,  pro- 
vides the  means  to  train  these  young 
people. 

As  a  local  administrative  ofiQcial  back 
in  Jackson  County,  Mo.,  we  always  tried 
to  find  the  money  to  include  in  the 
county  budget  for  help  to  4-H  Clubs.  As 
a  Member  of  Congress.;  we  will  continue 
to  study  both  the  authorization  and  ap- 


propriation bills  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  be  sure  that  this  cause  is 
supported  from  the  national  level. 


SMUT— THE  CHILDREN'S  PLAGUE 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  and  include  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  creation 
of  a  happy  home  where  children  are 
raised  in  a  wholesome  environment  to 
become  men  and  women  who  will  be  a 
credit  to  themselves  and  the  commimity, 
is  one  of  the  finest  achievements  of  hu- 
man experience. 

Parents,  teachers,  and  responsible  cit- 
izens make  many  sacrifices  to  provide  a 
healthy,  normal  climate  for  children  and 
voungsters  during  the  impressionable 
years  when  they  are  growing  up. 

Americans  would  be  shocked  at  the 
extent  to  which  a  few  mercenary  indi- 
viduals, seeking  quick  profits  out  of 
sensationalism,  are  undermining  the 
character  of  youngsters. 

The  hit-and-nm  peddlers  of  pornog- 
raphy, in  printed  or  photographic  form, 
are  stirring  up  a  morbid  preoccupation 
with  sex  that  incites  to  immoral  and 
antisocial  behavior. 

Have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  these 
merchants  of  sin  may  have  sent  to  your 
young  daughter  in  a  letter  that  looks 
like  a  harmless  advertising  solicitation? 

Do  you  know  of  the  erotic  pictures 
that  some  stranger  showed  to  your  boy, 
near  the  neighborhood  school? 

Pornography  is  poisoning  the  mind 
and  spirit  of  youngsters  throughout  our 
country. 

Approximately  1  million  children  are  be- 
ing solicited  by  mail-order  pornography  each 
year  according  to  the  U.S.  Post  Office  De- 
partment, which  last  year  received  70.000 
separate   complainta    from    parents. 

The  commercial  filth  by  mall  Is  estimated 
to  be  a  half-bllllon-dollar-a-year  racket. 

J  Edgar  Hoover,  Chief  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  attributes  the  Nation's 
rising  sex  crimes  to  commercial  pornography. 

Already,  50  percent  of  major  crimes  are 
committed   by   minors. 

These  true  and  alarming  quotes  were 
taken  from  the  article  titled:  "Smut — the 
Children's  Plague."  They  were  written 
by  Bob  Brizzolara,  after  a  factual  inves- 
tigation of  this  problem,  and  appeared  in 
the  February  and  March  1961  issues  of 
St.  Jude.  a  national  Catholic  monthly, 
published  by  the  Claretian  Fathers.  Chi- 
cago, ill.    Robert  J.  Leuver.  CM.F..  says: 

I  know  that  you  will  agree  tha^  this  Is 
one  of  the  major  cancers  that  menace  our 
society.  •  •  •  We  at  St.  Jude  have  tried 
to  make  our  readers  more  aware  of  Its  dan- 
gers. 

The  good  work  being  done  by  the 
Claretian  Fathers  in  alerting  the  pubUc 
to  the  insidious  spread  of  smut,  so  that 
effective  countermeasures  will  be  taken 
to  protect  our  children  from  its  de- 
moralizing influence,  should  enlist  the 
support  of  every  decent-minded  Ameri- 
can In  the  crusade  against  pornography. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  bring  this 
report  to  the  attention  of  more  i>eople 
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by   Insertin^r   It   in   the   Congressional 
Record: 

SiroT — Thk  Chxlsbbn's  Plagttx 
(By  Bob  Brlzaolara) 

There  is  a  black  plague  sweeping  the 
Nation  more  devastating  than  the  one  that 
ravaged  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Its 
principal  victims  are  children  and  adoles- 
cents, although  lilte  its  ancient  predecessor, 
it  destroys  adults  as  well.  Clerg3rmen,  edu- 
cators, sociologists,  city.  State,  and  Federal 
law  enforcement  agencies  are  hard  pressed 
to  curb  It — and  often  disagree  as  to  method. 

The  children's  plague  is  pornography.  Its 
name,  however,  is  legion:  obscenity,  sexual 
depravity,  sadism — the  entire  spectrum  of 
carnality  usually  in  printed  or  photographic 
form,  or  both.  It  is  sold  by  the  ton  primarily 
to  elementary  and  high  school  boys  and  girls. 
Approximately  1  million  children  are  being 
solicited  by  mall-order  pornographers  each 
year,  according  to  the  U.S.  Poet  Office  De- 
partment, which  last  year  received  70.000 
separate  complaints  from  parents.  The  com- 
mercial fllth  by  mAll  is  estimated  to  be  a 
half-blllion-dollar-a-year  racket  and  growing 
more  lucrative  by  the  day,  thanks  to  hobbling 
coiirt  decisions,  light  prison  sentences  and 
fines,  and  public  apathy. 

Side  by  side  with  the  mail-order  smut 
peddlers  are  the  incredibly  prolific  publishers 
of  obscene  paperback  books  and  magazines 
considered  to  gross  at  least  a  billion  dollars 
aixnually. 

Those  concerned  declare  that  no  act  of 
subversion  planned  by  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy could  be  more  effective  in  shredding 
the  Nation's  moral  fabric  than  the  lethal 
effects  of  pornography.  While  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  some  of  the  material  now  ECld 
is  EIremlln  inspired,  ironically  the  Reds  need 
not  work  too  hard  at  this.  They  are  well 
aided  by  thousands  of  amoral,  dollar-crazed 
Americans,  many  of  them  militant  in  defense 
of  their  constitutional  rights  to  pander  to 
man's  baser  passions  and  their  consequent 
fallout:    perversion  and  depravity. 

Sex  crimes  have  skyrocketed  in  virtually 
every  American  community,  particularly  in 
urban  areas.  In  Chicago  crimes  against 
children  in  1959  were  second  only  to  forcible 
rape  cases.  Jack  Mabley,  crusading  Chicago 
newspaperman,  estimates  there  are  at  least 
14,000  known  sex  criminals  loose  In  Chicago 
who,  in  a  year's  time,  escaped  detection, 
were  freed,  or  given  probation  with  short 
Jail  sentences  of  less  than  1  year.  By  1962 
It  is  expected  that  we  will  arrest  1  million 
children  for  major  crimes.  Already  50  per- 
cent of  major  crimes  are  committed  by 
minors. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Chief  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  attributes  the  Na- 
tions rising  sex  crimes  directly  to  com- 
mercial pornography: 

"We  know  that  in  an  overwhelmingly  large 
number  of  cases,  sex  crime  Is  associated  with 
pornography.  We  know  that  sex  criminals 
read  it,  are  clearly  influenced  by  it.  I  be- 
lieve pornography  is  a  major  cause  of  sex 
violence." 

His  view  is  supported  by  virtually  every 
reputable  authority.  Dr.  Nicholas  G. 
Prlgnato.  chief  neuropsychlatrlst  and  med- 
ical director  of  Philadelphia's  municipal 
court,  could  well  serve  as  a  spokesman  with 
this  indictment: 

"Pornography  Is  an  instrument  of  delin- 
quency. It  Is  an  insidious  threat  to  moral, 
mental,  and  physical  health.  It  debases  the 
true  meaning  and  function  of  sex;  it  leads 
to  excessive  eroticism,  morbid  preoccupation, 
with  sex.  and  it  incites  to  immoral  and 
aatisoclal  behavior." 

While  Hoover  and  Dr.  Frlgnato  virtually 
echo  the  consensus  of  their  colleagues  in 
their  respective  fields,  there  are  dissenting 
voices  at  the  same  level  maintaining,  in  ef- 
fect, that  a  little  obscenity  is  good  for  what 
ails  us.  One  such  voice  belongs  to  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin   Karpman,    chief    psychotherapist    at 


Washington's  St.  Elizabeths  Federal  Hospital. 
He  insists  that  "you'll  never  be  able  to  out- 
law smut  becaxise  everybody  needs  a  cwtaln 
amount  of  it."  Further,  as  quoted  by  United 
Press  International,  he  opines  that  "crusad- 
ing against  obscenity  has  an  unconscious 
interest  at  its  base  •  •  •  the  Interest  may 
be  denied  by  bitter  opposition  to  all  forms 
of  obscenity,  the  same  as  a  condemnation 
and  attack  against  homosexuals  may  cover 
up  •  •  •  latent  homosexuality  "  This  re- 
markable thesis,  if  extended  logically,  would 
lump  the  FBI,  Post  Office  Department,  par- 
ents, priests,  nuns,  ministers — anyone  and 
everyone  concerned — into  Karpman's  sutpect 
camp.    He  adds: 

"Obscenity  can  make  no  appeal,  exert  no 
influence  or  power,  nor  make  converts  ex- 
cept in  those  cases  of  Individuals  whose  psy- 
chological makeup  has  the  necessary  specific 
conditioning.  Hence,  obscenity  cannot  un- 
dermine public  morals." 

Postal  Inspectors  Raymond  J.  Dunne  and 
J.  P.  Kelley  of  the  Chicago  Post  Office  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  open  their  files 
to  Dr.  Karpman  and  display  some  of  "the 
necessary  specific  conditioning"  that  oomes 
to  their  attention.  For  almost  a  year  they 
have  painstakingly  built  a  case  against  ap- 
proximately 1,000  members  of  a  homoae.xual 
ring  who  made  the  mistake  of  correspond- 
ing and  exchanging  nude  and  lewd  photo- 
graphs by  mall.  For  instance,  the  inspectors 
would  reveal  "the  necessary  specific  condi- 
tioning" Involved  In  the  case  of  a  youth 
seduced  by  a  member  of  the  ring  who  had 
appealed  to  a  pen  pal  for   assistance.     The 

seducer    wrote:    "I    am    interested    in— 

but  can't  make  him  see  things  my  way. 
Do  you  have  any  pictures  I  could  show  him 
that  might  bring  him  around''"  The  pea 
pal  supplied  "the  necessary  specific  con- 
ditioning" as  evidenced  by  the  profuse 
"thank  you"  letter  written  by  the  triumph- 
ant seducer. 

Theologians  simplify  Dr.  Karpman 's  tech- 
nical phrase  but  extend  It  to  the  whole  of 
mankind.  They  call  It  the  effects  of  Origi- 
nal Sin. 

The  merchants  of  filth  reap  huge  profits 
by  supplying — cheap — "the  necessary  spe- 
cific conditioning"  with  such  tantalizing 
come-ons  as  these : 

"Stag  shows  on  film,  delightfully  different, 
sensational  thrilling.  •  •  •  Too  bashful  to 
make  a  model  your  friend?  Id  love  to  send 
you  my  real  pica  and  films.  The  book  no- 
body dared  to  print.  Actual  photos,  dan- 
gerous art.  Like  "em  young?  Our  pretty 
young  girls  have  gone  all  out  to  plea.se 
Hear  the  uninhibited  candor  of  erotic  love 
In  high  fidelity.  •  •  »  Exotic  and  revealing 
photos." 

And  on  and  on,  In  nauseating  detail 

H  your  son  or  daughter  has  ever  ordered 
a  penknife,  doll,  camcja,  flower  seeds — ■ 
anything — by  mall  or  had  their  name  and 
address  listed  In  a  school  directory  or  year- 
book, chances  are  Increasing  that  they  may 
be  solicited  to  purchase  pornography  by  ex- 
plicit offers  as  those  above,  and  worse.  The 
Kefauver  committee  reports  uncounted  In- 
stances of  obscene  circulars  sent  to  children 
as  young  as  10  or  12.  The  mall  order  sin 
merchants  hunger  for  better  and  newer 
mailing  lists,  particularly  those  of  school- 
children and  teenagers  who,  once  "hooked" 
In  the  manner  of  dope  addicts,  form  a 
faithful  and  steady  market  for  future  pur- 
chEises.  In  one  grade  school  In  Los  Angeles 
600  pieces  of  pornographic  material  were 
confiscated  from  schoolchildren  In  a  2- 
month  period.  It  Is  also  naive  to  assume 
that  Catholic  schoolchildren,  both  boys  and 
girls,  are  Immune  from  the  children's 
plague.  Nuns,  Brothers,  and  priests  are  dis- 
covering pornography  not  only  in  class- 
rooms but  In  church  and  In  sacristies  on 
the  persons  of  altar  boys.  Its  effect  in  a 
classroom  Is  electric.  One  nun  in  a  mld- 
western  suburb  said:  "We  can  always  tell 
when  this  stuff  Is  making  the  rounds.     You 


can  sense  it  In  the  room.  When  this  hap- 
pens we  question  each  pupU  Individually 
until  we  uncover  the  rotten  truth." 

James  Jackson  Kllpatrlck.  author  of  "The 
Smut  Peddlers,"  iDoubleday  $4.50)  has  writ- 
ten one  of  the  best  documented  exposes  of 
smut  rackets  to  date.  Editor  of  the  Rich- 
mond News  Leader,  newspaperman  Kll- 
patrlck  spent  6  months  Investigating  both 
mall  order  and  newsstand  obscenity.  Using 
three  pen  names  he  dredged  \ip  a  nauseating 
dung  heap  of  erotica  by  mall 

New  York  and  Los  Angeles,  says  Kil- 
patrlck.  are  the  major  sources  of  pornog- 
raphy for  two  reasons:  The  availability  of 
models  and  photographic  facilities  and  tol- 
erant Federal  Judges  loath  to  Impose  heavy 
sentences.  The  Los  Angeles  syndicates  oper- 
ate behind  a  "buxom  front  of  'girls'  clubs." 
he  sajrs,  "The  pitch  Is  alway-s  the  same. 
Alice,  Jane,  Ilene.  and  Shirley  are  four  star- 
lets who  "tried  real  hard  but  didn't  make 
the  movies."  ""  The  girls,  of  course,  are  sub- 
terfuges for  the  pornography  proe.  mostly 
men.  They  offer  sets  of  12  photos  for  $3, 
seta  of  12  slides  of  the  girls  "a*  you  like 
them,"  $5  95.  the  whr):e  works — 48  photos 
and  48  slides,  $30  Stag  movies  are  avail- 
able— starring  the  girls,  of  course — from  $6 
to  $20,  "and  every  purchaser  gets  a  friendly 
handwritten  letter  from  the  gal  of  his 
choice." 

The  advertising  copy  of  most  mall-order 
rot  plainly  is  Intended  to  produce  one  re- 
t'lrn  first  of  all:  names  Names  and  ad- 
dresses. "The  racket  will  take  the  wlUlnR 
sucker  for  Just  sui  much  as  the  sucker  can  be 
taken."  writes  KUpatrlck.  "Preying  upon 
adolescents  curious  girls,  sex-hungry  old 
men.  the  pornography  factories  will  fill  any 
order  that  premises  a  ready  profit.'"  The 
filth  merchants  aim  the  bulk  of  their  g:ir- 
bage  at  the  so-called  "normal"  male  animal. 
However,  should  he  tire  of  photos  and  movies 
-he  can  readily  obtain  novelties,  playing  cards, 
peephole  viewers.  Jigsaw  puzzles,  erotic  re- 
cordings, suggestive  statuettes,  and  lewd 
chlnaware.  (He  may  even  obtain  "girl  get- 
ting" advice  "Go  to  church.  You  don't 
have  to  he  religious.    Just  go.") 

These  objets  d"art  are  the  "refinements" 
of  the  smut  racket  sold  by  mail  and  mobile 
salesmen  near  schools  and  gathering  places. 
The  stockpiles  are  fabulous.  In  one  of  the 
biggest  raids  In  the  history  of  New  York 
City,  postal  officers  confiscated  14  tons  of 
obscene  material  from  a  single  source.  It 
was  valued  at  $878,000  and  required  m<ire 
than  a  month  for  a  team  of  three  Insjjec- 
tors,  four  clerks,  and  two  laborers  to  In- 
ventory. 

In  recent  years  the  mall-order  racket  has 
taken  a  new  and  ominous  turn;  that  of 
homo-sexual  (male)  pornography,  due  to  the 
availability  of  the  self-developing  camera 
and  certain  physical  culture  magazines  for 
men  whose  columns  serve  as  clearinghouses 
of  names  and  addresses.  It  was  while  In- 
vestigating one  such  publication  that  the 
Chicago  Post  Office  authorities  discovered 
the  homosexual  ring  of  1.000  members.  Tlielr 
evidence  was  replete  with  obscene  photos 
and  drawings,  letters,  and  notes  exchanged 
by  the  ring  members  who  are  from  all  walks 
of  life  "You  name  the  occupation,"  said 
Inspector  Kelley,  "and  we've  got  It," 

Common  to  the  depravity  displayed  In  the 
correspondence  was  the  preoccupation  with 
adolescent  youths — boys  14,  15.  and  16.  One 
ring  member — a  psychiatrist — inquired  of 
his  pen  pal  where  he  might  obtain  the  names 
and  addresses  of  boj's  In  this  age  group.  The 
majority  of  the  equally  noisome  photographs 
featured  teenage  males. 

Supporting  their  contention  that  homo- 
sexual erotica  was  on  the  increase  Inspec- 
tors Dunne  and  Kelley  produced  one  typical 
circular  letter  that  purported  to  offer  "art 
nudes."  The  sample  encloeure.  while  not 
blatantly  obscene  perhaps  by  legal  stand- 
ard."»,    featured    adolescent    boys    exclusively. 
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It  also  offered  a  key  to  the  character  of  the 
mail-order  peddlers  who  brazenly  Insist  they 
are  fighting  the  good  fight  In  the  name  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  The 
outer  mailing  envelope  contained  the  send- 
ers  special  rubber  stamp  message:  "Suppwrt 
the  Supreme  Court.  Fight  postal  censor- 
ship "  Enclosed  was  a  diatribe  against  "the 
new  McCarthylsm"  which  excoriated  "do- 
g'xxlers.  bluenose  club  women,  and  postal 
inspectors"  There  was  also  a  printed  card 
the  recipient  was  asked  to  sign.     It  read: 

"I  believe  In  the  natural  decency  of  the 
human  body,  and  that  representations  of  It 
are  not  obscene  I  want  to  buy  your  male 
nude  art  studies,  clearly  understanding  that 
they  are  unretouched  photos  of  young  men 
and  boys  who  ix>8ed  without  guilt  or  shame 
while  stripped  absol-  tely  stark  naked  I 
am  a  free  human  being  living  In  a  free  coun- 
try and  sincerely  believe  I  have  the  right  to 
see  read,  or  think  what  I  choose" 

This  does  not  Impress  the  Post  Office  By 
statute.  It  may  not  open  or  seize  first-class 
mall  In  transit  but  it  can  act  upon  a  com- 
plaint and  prosecuto  the  sender  This  the 
agenu  of  the  Nation's  oldest  law  enforce- 
ment body  do  as  vigorously  as  the  law  will 
allow,  which.  Incidentally,  is  not  enough. 
In  the  opinion  of  many 

Guarding  the  malls  from  this  flood  of  sen- 
suous sewage  Is  a  cat  and  mouse  game  that 
never  ceases  The  vultures  who  live  off  mall- 
order  depravity  are  a  canny  lot  who  know 
and  work  every  iK)S8lble  angle  to  beat  the 
law,  and  frequently  do.  Contrary  to  the 
popular  Impression,  they  are  not.  for  the 
most  part,  uneducated  back  alley  latrine  art- 
ists but  more  often  well  edicated.  articulate 
experts  who  write  motivating  copy  with  pro- 
fessional skill.  They  shift  aliases  and  ad- 
dresses with  the  speed  of  chameleons,  bob- 
bing and  weaving  geographically  within  a 
city  to  avoid  the  law  If  caught  they  face  a 
maximum  sentence  of  5  years  In  prison 
and  a  $5,000  fine  for  unlawful  use  of  the 
malls  Usually,  courts  on  the  east  and 
west  coast  do  not  impose  the  maximum 
This  was  not  true,  however,  with  Mary  J. 
Hall,  29,  of  Cottonwood,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Hall  and  her  31 -year -old  husband 
and  seven  children  were  living  In  two  bed- 
rooms described  by  jxjstal  Inspectors  as 
"filthy  beyond  description."  She  was  the 
subject  of  almost  all  the  obscene  films  and 
pictures  the  pair  sold  through  the  malls. 
She  and  her  husband  were  Indicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  10  years  In  prison — a  sentence 
which  had  as  Its  side  effect  the  voluntary 
retirement  of  known  dealers  from  the  racket 
The  Post  Office's  dogged  pursuit  of  the  mall 
morons  assumes  dramatic  proportions,  at 
times  right  out  of  "E>ragnet"  This  was  true 
In  the  case  of  C  Damron.  alias  Dale  CoUIns, 
alias  Carol  Cooper,  alias   Betty  Cooper. 

A  man  In  Houston  complained  to  Inspec- 
tors that  he  had  received  on  July  3,  1959.  a 
mimeographed  letter  signed  C  Damron  from 
Crenshaw  Station  In  Los  Angeles.  The  letter 
was  accompanied  by  an  obscene  photo. 
Films,  color  slides,  and  movies  were  offered, 
but  for  cash  only:  "The  postal  Inspectors  use 
checks  and  money  orders  as  trial  evidence 
and  since  this  is  a  new  list  •  •  •  I  cannot 
take  the  chance."  the  letter  read  Investi- 
gation revealed  no  C  Damron.  On  July  23 
complaints  reached  the  Post  Office  In  Wash- 
ington of  similar  mailings  from  a  Dale  Col- 
lins at  a  post  office  box  in  North  Hollywood. 
A  comparison  of  post  office  box  applications 
indicated  that  the  boxes  rented  by  C.  Dam- 
ron and  Dale  Collins  belonged  to  the  same 
person.  The  day  before  another  box  In  North 
Hollywood  was  rented  by  a  woman  using 
the  name  of  Carol  Cooper.  That  same  after- 
noon a  Betty  Cooper  rented  a  box  In  Bur- 
bank  Calif.  Complaints  mounted  against 
pornographic  mailings  made  by  C.  Cooper 
and  B.  Cooper. 

Postal  Inspector  Harry  Simon,  a  veteran 
of  the  pornography  wars,  was  assigned  to  the 
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case.  He  obtained  one  of  the  pictures  and 
noted  that  it  was  inadequately  fixed,  an  old 
dodge  by  smut  peddlers  to  cause  the  photo- 
graph to  fade  before  It  can  be  used  as 
evidence.  Simon,  who  had  learned  this  trick 
30  years  earlier,  dropped  the  photo  Into  a 
convenient  tray  of  hypo  and  transformed  It 
Into  a  permanent  print 

In  Los  Angeles,  meanwhile,  the  various 
post  office  boxes  were  placed  under  surveil- 
lance. On  August  13  a  supenlsor  at  Cren- 
shaw Station  saw  a  man  pick  up  mall  from 
Damrons  box;  the  supervisor  also  noted  the 
license  number  of  a  pickup  truck  In  which 
the  man  had  left  the  pott  office  This  led 
inspectors  to  a  Garland  L  Coughtry  of  Por- 
tervllle.  Calif  Be.'ore  closing  in  on  Coughtry 
the  Inspectors  watched  him  remove  23  letters 
from  the  hnx  at  Burbank  Coughtry.  when 
apprehended,  admitted  he  was  both  Damron 
and  Collins  and  identified  Betty  and  Carol 
Cooper  as  a  female  office  assistant.  Between 
July  1  and  August  15.  1958.  he  had  mailed 
2.000  circular  letters  His  gross  sales  were, 
in  that  time,  between  $7,000  and  $8,000  He 
was  sentenced  to  3  years  In  prison  and  fined 
$2,000 

Commenting  on  this  case  Author  KUpat- 
rlck wrlKs 

"Multiply  the  names  •  •  •  by  1.000. 
and  then  multiply  this  figure  by  20  dif- 
ferent names  for  each  one  and  some  idea 
of  the  complexity  of  the  postal  Inspectors" 
problem  begins  to  emerge  Then  Imagine 
that  many  of  these  fronts  spring  Into  being 
and  remain  In  existence  only  2  to  6  weeks, 
consider  that  the  mall -order  dealers  operate 
through  first-class  mall  which  cannot  be 
opened  In  transit  by  postal  Inspectors;  take 
Into  account  that  the  fines  and  punishments 
levied  upon  conviction  for  violation  of  postal 
laws  ordinarily  are  mere  slaps  on  the  wrist — 
and  the  stubborn  nature  of  the  racket  begins 
to  appear" 

What  Is  the  answer? 

What  can  apprehensive  parents  do  to  wipe 
out  this  aspect  of  the  children's  plague? 

"Vigorous  prosecution,"  say  Inspectors 
Dunne  and  Kelley 

"Tougher  laws."'  say  Jurists,  youth  leaders, 
and  educators. 

Meanwhile,  ex-Poetmaster  General  Arthur 
E  Summerfield  outlines  three  steps  If  vermin 
begin  to  Infest  your  mailbox: 

1  Save  all  the  materials  received.  Includ- 
ing envelopes  and  all  enclosures. 

2.  Report  the  matter  to  your  local  post- 
master and  turn  the  material  over  to  him. 

3.  Stand  ready  to  sign  a  formal  complaint 
and  testify  If  necessary. 

Unless  this  Insidious  racket  Is  smashed  by 
direct  public  and  official  action.  Summer- 
field  envisions  this  dark  future: 

"The  obscenity  business  with  Its  vast 
revenue,  will  be  taken  over  by  organized 
crime  to  a  far  greater  extent.  It  will  t>ecome 
a  gigantic  organized  racket,  with  millions 
more  of  our  children  Its  principal  victims. 
The  undermining  of  the  moral  fiber  of  the 
Nation's  children  will  spread;  with  the  poi- 
soning of  Increasing  millions  of  minds.  Sex 
crimes  will  be  spreading  blight  on  our  so- 
ciety and  will  become  far  more  prevalent 
than  they  are  today.  And  overall,  we  could 
expect  an  ultimate  breakdown  of  order  and 
decency  In  this  country." 

This  applies  as  well  to  all  forms  of  com- 
mercial smut.  Including  the  hardcore,  polnt- 
of -purchase  material,  pornographic  paper- 
back novels,  and  "girlie"  and  nudist  maga- 
zines which,  unhappily  constitutes  yet  an- 
other chapter  In  the  sordid  American  saga 
of  the  children's  plague. 

Last  summer  one  of  Chicago's  largest 
hotels  was  the  scene  of  a  national  youth  con- 
ference. Directly  behind  the  hotel  was  sit- 
uated a  bookstore  that  had  more  than  one 
encounter  with  the  law  for  violating  the 
city's  obscenity  codes.  At  certain  times  it 
was  questionable  whether  the  bookstore  or 
the  hotel  had  more  teenage  activity.  "They 
were  in  from  morning  to  night  poring  over 


and  buying  the  printed  trash,"  reported 
Chicago  Dally  News  columnist  Jack  Mabley. 
who  described  a  typical  book"8  Jacket: 

"The  incidents  of  perversion  and  imna- 
tural  desire  that  led  Wanda  the  stripper; 
Walter  the  fetishist:  Paula,  the  co-ed  Les- 
bian: frigid  Helen  and  oversexed  Burt  to 
meet  in  a  strip  Joint  that  New  Year  Eve."" 
In  downtown  Los  Angeles  there  are  nu- 
merous pornographic  shops.  The  front  third 
of  the  shops  on  one  wall  have  all  the  back 
Issues  of  questionable  magazines  with  re- 
duced prices.  The  opposite  waU  of  the  front 
third  of  these  stores  features  Imported  classic 
erotica,  obscenity,  and  copies  of  psychlatrlsU' 
books  dealing  with  sex.  The  stores  also 
feature  packets  of  nude  photoe.  fllm  slides, 
and  other  material  openly  displayed.  Prices: 
$1  to  $25 — depending  on  the  customer's  per- 
sonal poisonous  preference.  The  back  rooms 
of    the    shops    feature   color    films   of   nudes 

similar  to  burlesque  shows.    The  customer 

any  age — Is  always  welcome. 

Unusual,  Isolated  Incidents?  Hardly. 
Their  counterparts  are  legion  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Draw  a  straight  line 
west  from  Maine  to  Washington,  south  to 
the  tip  of  California  and  eastward  to  Flori- 
da; within  this  rough  rectangle  you  will 
have  boxed  countless  newsstands,  drugstores, 
magazine  display  racks,  bookstores,  train! 
bus.  and  air  line  terminals,  each.  In  varying 
degree,  spreading  the  contagion  of  the  chil- 
dren's plague. 

Completely  aside  from  the  mall-order  rack- 
et (Which,  by  the  Poet  Office  Department's 
1  million  children)  are  the  paperback, 
nudist,  "girlie"  magazines,  confessions,  ex- 
pose publications,  and  others  that  comprise 
vile  viruses  of  the  plague.  Add  them  all 
together  and  they  spell  blUlons  of  dollars— 
anywhere  from  1  to  4  billion.  And  stlU 
growing. 

The  customers:  primarily  American  chil- 
dren, teenagers  and  young  adults  of  both 
sexes,  of  every  faith,  of  no  faith. 

Sex  crimes  In  America  have  skyrocketed 
to  unprecedented  helghto.  Including  crimes 
against  children.  And  virtually  every  law 
enforcement  officer  In  the  land,  from  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover  to  village  constables  are  unani- 
mous In  their  belief  that  commercial  pornog- 
raphy Is  a  major  contributor  to  sex  crimes. 
Commenting  on  the  scope  of  commercial 
smut,  Mr.  Hoover  has  said:  "Not  so  long 
ago.  this  problem  existed  as  a  serious  Ju- 
venile hazard  largely  in  the  hard-to-control 
underprivileged  aresis  of  our  big  cities.  To- 
day It  has  spread  to  the  green  landscaped 
areas  of  our  schoolyards.  Distribution  of 
porongraphlc  material  prepared  especially 
for  Juveniles  is  now  so  efficient  that  it  is 
quite  accurate  to  say  that  no  child  Is  be- 
yond Its  reach."' 

Pltlrlm  A  Sorokln  writes  In  "'The  Ameri- 
can Sex  Revolution"":  "The  sham  literature 
of  our  age  Is  designed  for  the  commercial 
cultivation,  propagation  and  exploitation  of 
the  most  degraded  forms  of  behavior.  •  •  • 
The  world  of  this  popular  literature  is  a 
sort  of  human  zoo,  inhabited  by  raped,  muti- 
lated murdered  females,  and  he-males  out- 
matching In  bestiality  any  caveman  and  out- 
lusting  the  lustiest  animals.  •  •  •  And  what 
is  especially  symptomatic  Is  that  many  of 
these  human  animals  are  made  to  seem  to 
luxiu-late  In  this  way  of  life.  •  •  •  Instead 
of  exhibiting  Its  fllth  and  rotteimess,  the 
pulp-sexuallsts  daze  the  reader  with  the 
glamor  of  'smartness,'  'orgasmic  curves,'  'dy- 
namic' lines,  violent  p>asslons  and  'freedom' 
unlimited  to  do  everything  one  wants  to  do." 
What  manner  of  animal  is  the  fllth 
merchant? 

Kathbtn  E.  Granahan,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  succeeded  her  late  husband  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  deflned  the  por- 
nographer's  code: 

"Sex  is  for  personal  enjoyment,  a  biologi- 
cal necessity  like  eating  and  drinking;  a 
woman  Is  a  means  for  gaining  sexual  satis- 
faction •   •   •  love  is  a  passion  that  cannot 
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be  restrained,  only  surrendered  to.  Homo- 
sexuality Is  enticingly  presented.  Basic  nor- 
mal principles  of  honesty.  Integrity,  forth- 
rightness,  pxirlty.  respect  for  authority,  and 
regard  for  person,  life,  property,  and  good 
name  are  ridiculed  as  antiquated  relics  of  a 
simpler  era.  The  body,  not  the  human  per- 
sonality. Is  made  dominant." 

What  effect  does  pornography  have  upon 
the  Individual,  particularly  the  volatile  pas- 
sions of  the  adolescent  and  young  adult? 
The  same  effect,  say  the  experts,  as  a  match 
to  a  stick  of  dynamite.  In  this  theologians 
and  psychologists  are  In  accord.  Dr.  Nicho- 
las Q.  Prlgnato,  chief  neuropsychlatrist  and 
medical  director  of  the  Philadelphia  munlc- 
Ipwil  court  appeared  before  the  Granahan 
committee.  In  his  Job  he  has  the  oppor- 
tunity— dally — to  evaluate  the  effects  of  ob- 
scenity on  the  conduct  of  youth  law  viola- 
tors.    He  testified: 

"The  Philadelphia  municipal  covirt  has 
case  histories  in  which  sexual  arousals  from 
smutty  books  led  to  criminal  behavior  from 
vicious  assaults  to  homicide.  Some  of  these 
children  did  not  transgress  sexually  until 
they  read  suggestive  stories  and  viewed  lewd 
pictures  of  licentious  magazines.  In  sev- 
eral Instances  these  children  were  very 
young,  varying  In  age  from  9  to  14  years. 
The  filthy  ideas  Implanted  in  their  imma- 
ture minds  impelled  them  to  crime. 

"Sexual  stimulation  by  printed  material 
does  not  always  lead  to  crime,  but  it  Is  al- 
ways an  Inducement  to  impurity  and  in  the 
more  suggestible  Individual  leads  to  aber- 
rant forms  of  sexual  misconduct.  Incest, 
voyeurism,  and  narcissism." 

One  police  officer  could  not  recall  a  single 
arrest  In  a  Juvenile  sex  case  in  which  quanti- 
ties of  pornography  were  not  found  in  the 
offender's  possession.  Inspector  Harry  Fox, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Police  Department,  told 
the  Granahan  committee  in  1959;  "My  men 
search  all  Juveniles  taken  into  custody.  I 
wish  I  could  lay  before  you  the  pile  of 
obscene  pictures  ripped  out  of  magazines 
and  valued  as  cherished  possessions  by  these 
boys.  We  destroy  them  with  a  lecture — but 
many  times  this  is  'closing  the  door  after  the 
horse  has  been  stolen.'  The  damage  has 
been    done." 

Among  these  "cherished  possessions"  are 
the  cheap  paperback  novels  that  contain 
nothing  less  than  completely  vivid  accounts 
of  sexual  perversions  with  little  left  to  the 
imagination.  Since  the  war  and  particularly 
In  recent  years,  fly-by-night  publishers  have 
entered  the  field  aided  by  unscrupulous  dis- 
tributors not  recognized  by  the  bona  fide 
members  of  the  industry.  A  publisher  must 
have  nis  distributor  and  the  filth  merchants 
rely  on  two  kinds:  those  who  peddle  publi- 
cations that  the  Council  for  Periodical  Dis- 
tributors Association  will  not  handle  and 
the  "station  wagon"  boys,  those  who  deliver 
by  the  wagonload  to  various  retail  outlets  In 
a  region. 

In  the  realm  of  periodicals  there  arises  a 
precious  point  of  constitutionality  which 
guarantees  freedom  of  the  press.  And  it  is 
here  that  the  battle  rages  between  those 
who  would  seek  the  protection  of  the  Con- 
stitution for  their  own  nefarious  ends  and 
those  who  hold  with  Cardinal  Spelhnan 
that  "perhaps  the  most  widespread  and  pop- 
ular form  of  perversion  Is  the  perversion  of 
'freedom.'  When  hypocrites  apply  this 
sacred  term  to  contemptible  schemes  In  or- 
der to  prey  upon  the  weaknesses  of  un- 
formed character  under  the  banner  of  'free- 
dom of  speech'  or  'freedom  of  the  press'  they 
are  not  only  vlctlmlz-ng  our  children  but 
endangering  our  Nation's  treasured  herit- 
age." 

Various  courts  at  different  times  have 
handed  down  decisions  on  obscenity  which 
have  later  been  reversed  or  revised  by  virtue 
of  new  Interpretations,  new  mores.  Today, 
a  particular  book  may  be  legally  obscene 
under  one  State's  law  and  not  another;  ob- 


scene In  one  State  and  not  obscene  under  a 
Federal  postal  prosecution  in  another.  Re- 
cently, many  State  and  municipal  obscenity 
laws  have,  when  contested,  been  found  un- 
constitutional or  defective.  Penalties  also 
vary  and  for  the  most  part  are  light. 

Recently,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  that  the  protection  of  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  of  freedom  of  expres- 
sion does  not  extend  to  obscenity.  It  also 
defined  obscenity  as:  "Whether  to  the  aver- 
age person,  applying  contemporary  communi- 
ty standards,  the  dominant  theme  of  the  ma- 
terial taken  as  a  whole  appeals  to  the  pruri- 
ent interest." 

The  law.  Jealous  of  restricting  any  free- 
dom, is  strictly  construed.  By  this  deflattlon 
a  book  may  be  Judged  to  violate  the  con- 
temporary community  standards  of,  say. 
Sioux  City.  Iowa,  but  not  a  presumably  more 
sophisticated  community,  for  example.  New 
York. 

The  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  United  Stotes. 
in  their  meeting  in  1957,  defended  the  princi- 
ple of  minimal  restraint  but  noted  that  be- 
tween the  legally  punishable  and  the  morally 
good  there  exists  a  wide  gap.  If  we  are  con- 
tent to  accept  as  morally  Inoffensive  all  that 
Is  legally  punishable  we  have  lowered  greatly 
our  moral  standards.  It  must  be  recognized 
that  civil  legislation  by  Itself  does  not  con- 
stitute an  adequate  standard  of  morality. 

It  was  to  bridge  this  gap  between  the 
legally  acceptable  and  the  community  moral 
standard  that  the  Catholic  Bishops  in  1938 
organized  the  National  Office  for  Decent  Lit- 
erature. 33  East  Congress  Parkway.  Chicago. 
111.,  and  headed  it  with  Msgr.  Thomas  J. 
Fitzgerald.  He.  incidentally,  added  his  own 
postscript  to  the  bishops'  statement  when  he 
said: 

"God  help  future  generations  If  the  legal 
standard  becomes  the  community  standard." 

The  purpose  of  NODL,  as  defined  by  the 
bishops.  Is  to  set  in  motion  moral  forces 
against  lascivious  literature  threat«ning 
moral,  social,  and  national  life.  In  no  s«nse 
Is  the  office  exclusively  a  Catholic  movement. 
Primarily  It  Is  a  service  organization  coordi- 
nating activities  and  supplying  Information 
for  and  to  all  Interested  groups.  It  Is  recog- 
nized even  by  its  opponents  as  the  larcre.st 
and  most  active  organization  in  the  field  of 
private  action  against  obscenity, 
,NODL  lists  as  objectionable  re.idlng  for 
Srouths  those  publications  which,  among 
other  things,  glorify  crime,  exploit  horror, 
cruelty  or  violence,  portray  sex  facts  oBTen- 
Blvely  or  feature  Indecent,  lewd  or  suggestive 
photographs  or  Illustrations.  Thanks  tc  Its 
code  and  efforts,  the  former  comic  books  of 
ill  repute  have,  for  the  most  part,  cleaned 
up  their  contents  by  self-policing  of  the 
Comic  Magazine  Association  of  America. 
NODL  has  also  established  good  working  re- 
lations with  the  major  publishers  and  peri- 
odical distributors,  many  of  whom  willingly 
cooperate  with  the  national  office's  work. 

NODL's  evaluation  system  is  virtually 
unique.  A  committee  of  five  mothers  of 
grammar  school  or  teenage  children  receives 
a  specified  number  of  books  and  periodicals 
to  review  regularly.  Each  member  of  the 
committee  reads  each  book  in  the  light  of 
the  NODL  code  and  evaluates  it  as  (1)  un- 
objectionable. (2)  borderline,  or  (3)  objec- 
tionable. If  all  five  reviewers  find  the  book 
unobjectionable  it  Is  added  to  the  accept- 
able list.  If  four  of  the  five  mothers  con- 
sider the  book  unsuitable  It  is  listed  as 
objectionable.  If  they  vote  It  borderline 
the  NODL  takes  no  further  action.  On  the 
same  general  basis,  magazines  and  comic 
books  are  also  reviewed.  NODL  listings  are 
available  on  request. 

Other  organizations  very  much  In  the 
frontlines  are  the  Christian  Brothers  Boys 
Association  headed  by  Brother  H.  Basil. 
F.S.C.,  of  De  La  Salle  High  School,  Chicago; 
Citizens  for  Decent  Literature,  Inc..  S901 
Carew    Tower,    Cincinnati,    Ohio;     Church- 
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men's  Commission  for  Decent  Publications. 
1405  G  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.;  and 
Americans  for  Moral  Decency.  173  West  Mad- 
ison, Chicago,  ni  Jewish  Rabbinical  Coun- 
cil and  other  Protestant  groups  such  as  the 
Board  for  Christian  Social  Action  of  the 
American  Lutheran  Church,  to  name  a  few, 
are  waging  the  fight  with  vigor. 

How  effective  are  these  organizatlon.s? 
Evidence  is  considerable.  NODL  suggests 
caref\illy  blueprinted  methods  for  local  citi- 
zens groups  to  work  effectively  through  or- 
ganized local  action.  CFM,  Holy  Name,  and 
other  church  organizations,  as  well  &s 
many  nonsectarlan  and  interdenominational 
groups,  follow  the  stej^  outlined  by  NODL. 
These  Include  visits  ^  members  to  local 
retailers  suggesting  removal  of  books  and 
magazines  considered  objectionable.  Re- 
tailers, who^n  the  main  cixjperate,  are  often 
dismayed  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  pe- 
riodicals left  in  volume  too  large  for  them 
to  evaluate  personally  after  each  delivery. 
It  frequently  happens  that  the  local  drug- 
gist or  grocer  will  welcome  the  regular  visits 
by  NODL-lnsplred  members  who  volunteer 
to  check  the  books  and  magazines.  When  a 
retailer  refuses  to  cooperate  NODL  advises 
polite  withdrawal  Little  is  ever  gained  by 
argument,  but  silence  can  often  be  most 
effective.  Some  dealers  will  wail  the  cliche 
plaint.  "Why  pick  on  me?  I  have  to  take  the 
junk  in  order  to  get  tlie  good  stuff."  An- 
swer: block -buying  or  job-lot  policy  Is  now 
Illegal  In  most  States  because  of  the  enact- 
ment of  tie-in  sale  laws.  If  a  dealer  Insists 
that  this  is  still  the  case  the  NODL-motl- 
vated  groups  approach  the  distributor  and 
ask.  In  effect,  how  come? 

In  Cincinnati  some  highly  effective  work 
was  accomplished  through  the  organization 
of  a  cltywlde  women's  division  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Citizens  for  Decent  Litera- 
ture. A  remarkable  army  of  9,000  volunteer 
workers  was  assembled  In  1  day  by  doorbell 
ringing  Seventy  thousand  women  were  en- 
listed to  support  CDL  objectives. 

Operation  Newsstand  In  Coral  Gables.  Fla  . 
was  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  example  of 
an  aroused  citizenry  In  action  against 
printed  smut.  A  Decent  Literature  Council 
representing  46  community  organizations 
succeeded  not  only  in  driving  pornography 
from  Coral  Gables  newsstands  and  book- 
racks  but  also  was  Instrumental  In  persuad- 
ing the  Florida  General  Assembly  to  adopt 
strong  new  antiobscenlty  laws.  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Auxiliary.  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  and  the  Florida  Association 
of  Juvenile  Judges  all  united  with  CDL  in 
the  drive. 

The  Christian  Brothers  Boys  Association, 
through  Its  speakers'  bureau,  has  spotlighted 
the  problem  and  contributed  to  Its  solu- 
tion, particularly  In  suburban  Chicago.  In 
Granite  City  and  Springfield,  111.,  other 
groups — and  individuals  on  their  own — 
waged  effective  warfare  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  reading  aloud  extensively  at  meet- 
lugs  some  of  the  typically  lurid  and  lewd 
book  passages  readily  obtainable  anywhere  in 
town. 

The  Inevitable  cry  of  censorship  and  free- 
dom of  the  press  always  arises.  In  some  in- 
stances overzealousness  may  have  justified 
the  complaint  but  the  organized  combatants 
are  learning  the  law  so  that  they  can  fight 
ultimately  on  the  only  effective  level — the 
law  and  the  courts.  Monslgnor  Fitzgerald  of 
NODL  acknowledges  a  certain  period  of  trial 
and  error,  If  not  naivete  In  NODL's  original 
approach  to  Its  work.  Today  he  hopes  for 
the  enactment  of  stronger  statutes  that  will 
provide  at  least  minimal  restraint  on  pub- 
lishers and  other  offenders.  "In  that  way." 
he  says,  "perhap>s  th^  publishers  will  set 
their  sights  just  a  little  higher  than  the 
minimum  in  order  to  play  It  safe." 

The  antidote  to  the  children's  plague 
rests,  as  it  must,  upon  the  citizen,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively.    It  does  not  suffice 
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to  rail  at  the  courts  and  the  law  and  let  It 
go  at  that.  "Oovernment,"  wys  Msgr.  Fr»n- 
cls  J.  Lally.  editor  of  the  Boston  Pilot,  "can- 
not t>e  unmindful  of  public  morality,  to  be 
sure  •  •  •  but  Government  concerns  Itself 
about  the  acts  of  its  citizens,  not  their  Ideas.  " 
Therefore,  he  continues  It  Is  not  the  prov- 
ince of  the  individual  citizen  to  attack  the 
courts  or  lawmakers  "as  If  to  say  that  they 
should  Judge  and  legislate  In  terms. of  the 
minutest  Implications  of  the  moral  law."  He 
calls  for  "a  strong  and  intelligent  public 
opinion  I  which  I  must  be  directed  at  those 
who  produce  and  distribute  questionable 
material  so  that  the  climate  of  the  society 
has  Itself  an  effect  on  the  standards  of 
morality  in  art.  This  Is  where  much  of  our 
present   problem   lies  " 

To  Influence  morality  of  art  of  which 
the  Monslgnor  speaks.  NODL.  CDL.  AMD. 
CBBA.  and  others  espouse  positive  programs 
by  urging  parents  to  foster  good  reading 
and  reading  habits  In  the  home  and  out; 
support  drives  for  newer  and  better  libraries 
and  book  fairs;  compliment  publishers, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers  who  stock  good 
literature — the  positive  possibilities  are  end- 
less. Brother  Basil  lays  great  stress  on  the 
value  of  even  one  voice  raised  in  protest. 
•  Each  of  us  speaking  out  in  our  own  behalf 
c;i.n  work  wonders  I've  seen  It  happen  many 
times.    Let  your  voice  be  heard." 

Until  this  dual  program  Is  effected  to  com- 
bat immorality  and  foster  morality,  the  chil- 
dren's plague  will  continue  in  ite  spiritual 
slaughter  of  the  Innocents.  Perhaps  no  one 
better  epitomized  tlie  scope  and  dreadful 
ramification  of  this  new  diabolism  than  a 
school  nurse  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  who  wrote: 
"I  work  In  elementary  and  Junior  high 
schools  and  watch  much  of  the  delinquency 
in  the  making  •  •  •  the  eroUc  absorpUon 
of  sexvial  subjects,  the  blocks  to  learning 
(that)  are  appalling.  •  •  •  What  do  I  teU 
an  11-year-old  boy  who  hands  over  a  group 
of  pornographic  photos  and  who  has  even 
been  paddled  for  picking  up  girls'  dresses? 
What  do  I  say  to  a  mother  when  I  ask  her 
to  take  her  seventh  grader  Into  a  clinic  be- 
cause she  was  named  as  a  VD  contact?  What 
do  I  aay  to  a  teacher  who  Is  crying  because  a 
group  of  seventh  grade  girls  leave  a  dirty, 
filthy  bit  of  hand-drawn  obscenity  with  re- 
marks about  her  on  her  desk?  I  was  shown 
four  big  BUcks  of  tertbooks  too  filled  with 
hand-drawn  obscenities  to  be  further  usa- 
ble." 

She  concludes  solemnly — and  ominously: 
"I  can  see  the  day  when  our  children  will 
rightfully  curse  us  for  our  present  apathy." 


AMENDMENT  TO  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  I  Mr.  Macnuson] 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attenUon  of  the  House. 
H.R.  4222.  the  bUl  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  King],  and 
presently  being  considered  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4222  would  extend  the  social 
security  system  to  include  medical-care 
provisions  for  those  retired  under  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
program.  It  would  provide  Inpatient 
hospital  diagnosUc  oare,  and.  under  cer- 


tain limitations,  drugs  and  biologicals. 
This  service  would  be  financed  through 
a  social  security  deduction  without  a 
drain  on  general  revenues,  thus  allowing 
an  efficient  mechanism  through  which 
people  could  provide  during  their  most 
productive  years  for  their  postretlre- 
ment  medical  needs.  It  would  provide 
guaranteed  protection*  els  an  earned 
right,  eliminating  the  means  test  and  the 
uncertain  reliance  upon  charity.  By 
providing  protection  during  the  highest 
risk  period,  it  would  lower  the  cost  of 
commercial  insurance  and  would  release 
public  assistance  funds  at  the  local  level. 
It  would  provide  a  more  even  and  as- 
sured income  to  hospitals  and  nursing 
facilities.  In  no  way  would  it  alter  the 
traditional  patient -doctor  relationship 
or  limit  the  patient's  free  choice  of  a 
physician  or  of  hospital  facilities. 

need:     crNTRAL 

It  is  a  tragic  delusion  to  consider  so- 
cial security  apart  from  medical  secu- 
iity.  The  one  without  the  other  is  an 
empty  fantasy.  Particularly  is  this  true 
for  our  senior  citizens,  whose  earning 
capacity  is  lowest  and  whose  needs  for 
skilled  medical  care  are  most  frequent 
and  pressing.  Without  a  program  of 
medical-care  insurance,  there  can  be  no 
security  for  the  elderly. 

There  are  presently  in  the  United 
States  16  million  persons  more  than  65 
years  of  age.  By  1970.  it  is  estimated 
there  will  be  20  million  in  this  age  group. 
Their  annual  medical  bill  is  twice  that  of 
persons  under  65.  while  their  annual  in- 
come is  only  half  as  high.  A  letter  from 
one  of  my  constituents  summarizes 
clearly  their  plight; 

They  are  exposed  to  the  incredibly  high 
costs  of  doctors  and  hospital  expenses.  Ex- 
isting medical-insurance  plans  are  too  high- 
priced  for  the  average  retired  couple  to  fi- 
nance, and  they  are  also  filled  with  so  many 
exclusions  as  to  be  Inadequate,  especially  In 
extreme  cases 

Medical  costs  can  overnight  wipe  out 
a  lifetime  of  saving,  destroying  the 
hard-earned  economic  security  of  many 
retired  persons,  leaving  them  destitute 
and  dependent. 

The  vast  majority  of  those  over  65  live 
close  to  their  current  economic  re- 
sources. The  median  yearly  income  for 
a  widow  is  about  $1,000.  while  that  of 
an  aged  couple  is  less  than  $2,500.  About 
one-third  of  the  aged  have  no  assets 
that  can  readily  be  turned  into  cash,  and 
about  half  have  less  than  $500.  For 
these  people,  medical  care  is  neither 
budgetable  nor  manageable.  Thus  are 
they  condemned  to  insecurity  and  men- 
tal anguish  during  their  years  of  retire- 
ment— years  which  ought  to  be  happy, 
the  earned  reward  of  a  lifetime  of  pro- 
ductivity. Under  a  program  of  medical 
care  insurance  as  set  forth  in  H.R.  4222, 
medical  insecurity  could  be  greatly  lim- 
ited. An  estimated  95  per  cent  of  our 
present  working  population  would  be 
assured  increased  medical  security  after 
age  65. 

neid:     present    voluntakt    programs 

Very  largely,  America's  retired  popu- 
lation is  not  covered — or  not  adequately 
covered — by  the  present  medical -health 
insurance  programs.  Less  than  half  of 
the  aged  have  any  hospitalization  insur- 


ance at  all.  no  matter  how  inadequate. 
This  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  reflection 
upon  the  intent  of  the  various  groups 
preparing  or  marketing  insurance  pro- 
grams, bui  rather  should  be  attributed 
to  factors  substantially  beyond  their 
control. 

COMMrRCIAL    POLICIES 

Despite  recent  increases  in  the  total 
number    of    policies    written — and    the 
number  is  minuscule  in  relation  to  those 
who  both  desire  and  need  such  cover- 
age— commercial  companies  cannot  fea- 
sibly ofifer  anything  approximating  com- 
prehensive  coverage   for   those   in   the 
over-65  age  bracket.    Adequate  coverage 
is  not  effectively  available.    The  reasons 
are  varied.    First,  the  aged  require  about 
2 '  2  times  as  much  hospitalization  as  the 
rest  of  the  population.    If  they  are  in- 
cluded in  calculating  the  costs  of  in- 
surance  protection,   they  force  up  the 
premium  rate  out  of  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  low-risk  subscribers  being  com- 
pelled to  share  the  expense  of  higher 
risk  protection.    Thus,  companies  main- 
taining community  rates  are  placed  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  with  those  who 
set  premiums  on  the  basis  of  experience 
rating.    No  group  plan  that  includes  the 
aged  can  be  sure  of  maintaining  a  broad 
enough  membership  to  absorb  the  extra 
costs  they  entail.    Second,  many  com- 
mercial policies  are  cancelable.    In  1956, 
a  survey  of  individual  commercial  poli- 
cies showed   that  only   1  percent  were 
lifetime  poUcies.    Nineteen  percent  were 
conditional,  while  80  percent  were  openly 
cancelable.    In  the  latter  case,  when  the 
policy  should  become  most  needed  by  the 
subscriber,  the  company  was  free  to  can- 
cel it.    Such  policies  clearly  constitute  no 
insurance  at  all  and  are  a  waste  of  the 
subscriber's    limited    resources.      Third, 
many   commercial   companies,   by   eco- 
nomic necessity,  write  into  their  policies 
programs  of  deductibles  and  exclusions. 
Thus,  the  first  costs  of  treatmeut  are 
borne  by  the  patient.     Many  ailments 
may  not  fall  within  the  scojie  of  the  pol- 
icy.    The  patient  is  left,  therefore,  in 
spite  of  his  policy,  with  a  wide  su-ea  of 
medical  expense  which  he  must  pay  from 
private  resources.     Fourth,  commercial 
health  and  medical-care  insurance  for 
the  aged  is  often  not  available  to  those 
who  desire  it.    And  in  instances  where 
special  programs  are  instituted,  where 
they   provide   comprehensive    coverage, 
they  are  financially  beyond  the  means  of 
those  who  need  them  most. 

Let  us  emphasize.  Where  the  individ- 
ual, clearly  foreseeing  the  increased 
medical  expenses  of  his  retirement  years, 
seeks  with  insight  and  ia.  a  spirit  of  in- 
dependence to  obtain  insurance  cover- 
age to  protect  himself  and  his  depend- 
ents, this  desired  insursmce  is  not  avail- 
able to  him — at  least  not  available  on 
terms  that  are  economically  feasible,  or 
within  the  scope  of  his  limited  means, 
unless  the  benefits  are  so  restricted  as  to 
be  ineffective. 

NONmOFTT    POLICIES 

The  influence  of  organized  labor  in  the 
health -insurance  field  has  been  com- 
mendable. In  many  instances,  trade 
unions  have  taken  the  lead  in  estab- 
lishing health  and  disability  programs 
and    have   experimented   with   feasible 
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methods  of  financing.  The  voluntary 
plans  negotiated  by  labor  and  manage- 
ment, however,  are  faced  with  the  same 
barriers  confronting  commercial  policies 
in  regard  to  protection  for  the  aged. 
Some  unions  have  tried  to  extend  their 
plans  to  cover  retired  workers  and  their 
dependents.  However,  low-risk  groups 
are  not  willing  to  vmdertake  so  expen- 
sive a  program.  As  they  are  siphoned 
off  to  low-premium  commercial  com- 
panies, the  elderly  become  an  increas- 
ingly heavy  burden  to  the  remainder — 
a  potentially  disastrous  cycle  for  the 
nonprofit  plans.  Thus,  protection  for 
retired  workers,  as  providef'  by  organ- 
ized labor  and  other  nonprofit  groups, 
has  been  successively  cut  back  and  is  the 
subject  of  increasing  limitation. 

The  problem  of  the  retired  worker  has 
been  well  summarized  by  Don  Ellis, 
Seattle  Teamster  oflBcial.  in  an  address 
at  the  University  of  Washington  School 
of  Medicine: 

As  long  as  the  teamster  works,  he  knows 
he  has  protection.  What  he  worries  about 
is  the  day  when  he  retires.  What  then? 
He  knows  he  can  expect  to  have  more  medi- 
cal expenses  In  his  old  age.  yet  when  he  will 
most  need  Insurance,  he  will  be  unable  to 
afford  It. 

The  problems  faced  both  by  non- 
profit and  commercial  policy  programs 
are  virtually  insurmountable.  First,  the 
narrow  budgetary  limitation  of  retired 
persons  makes  desirable  an  insurance 
program  which  is  paid  up  prior  to  re- 
tirement. To  achieve  this,  the  premium 
must  be  prepaid  throughout  the  years 
of  gainful  employment,  with  the  risks 
divided,  a  single  fund,  and  with  very 
wide  membership.  This  is  virtually  un- 
achievable on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Second,  under  the  negotiated  labor- 
management  plans,  change  of  occupa- 
tion may  mean  exclusion  from  benefits 
after  retirement.  Adolph  Ekman,  prom- 
inent Seattle  labor  representative,  has 
observed  with  regard  to  the  findings  of 
his  union,  the  Auto  Sheet  Metal  Work- 
ers: 

Our  principal  objection  to  the  average 
plan  that  we  have  Investigated  Is  the  lack 
of  a  provision  for  reciprocity.  An  individual 
who  change&^mployment  before  having  be- 
come vested  in  a  plan,  usually  15  to  20 
years,  suffers  a  loss  of  accumulated  credits. 

Generally,  eligibility  for  benefits  is  de- 
termined by  a  certain  continuity  of  em- 
ployment up  to  retirement  age.  Should 
a  worker  be  forced  to  terminate  his  em- 
ployment, whether  through  technologi- 
cal displacement  or  for  other  reasons,  he 
may  be  subject  to  forfeiture  of  retire- 
ment medical  benefits.  Such  changes 
with  concomitant  loss  are  all  too  fre- 
quent in  our  present  industrial  society. 
Third,  many  employment-based  medi- 
cal-care plans  end  with  retirement,  or 
continue  only  with  prohibitive  premium 
payments  beyond  the  means  of  the  aver- 
age retiree.  Lacking  current  labor  mar- 
ket attachment,  these  retired  persons 
have  no  one  with  whom  to  share  pre- 
mium costs.  Other  plans,  which  provide 
care  for  the  retired  worker,  specifically 
terminate  this  coverage  upon  the  death 
of  the  retiree,  making  no  continuing 
provision  for  his  survivors. 

Recognizing  the  insurmountable  bar- 
riers to  effective  private  coverage,  either 


nonprofit  or  commercial,  organized 
labor,  long  a  leading  advocate  of  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged,  has  switched  its 
emphasis  to  legislation.  Since  1957.  it 
has  been  an  increasingly  vigorous  ad- 
vocate of  public  health  insurance  for 
this  group. 

NEED:     PRESENT    GOVERNMENTAL    PROGRA-MS 

At  present,  public  programs  for  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged  are  as  inadequate 
as  the  private  nonprofit  and  commercial 
plans.  Federal  and  State  programs  of- 
fering specific  services  are  of  vital  im- 
portance, but  cannot  hope  t-o  cope  uith 
the  problems  of  general  medical  care 
for  the  elderly.  They  were  not  designed 
for  this  purpose.  There  appears  to  be 
little  coordination  between  the  present 
facility  availability,  while  covering  and 
eligibility  may  differ  widely  This  situa- 
tion must  be  hopelessly  confusing  to  any 
older  person  seeking  needed  medical 
treatment.  How  can  the  aged,  often 
alone,  be  expected  to  possess  a  ready 
comprehension  of  the  various  public  laws 
governing  their  cases?  In  the  face  of  a 
means  test  and  the  bulk  of  technical  re- 
quirements, many  senior  citizens  will 
postpone  needed  treatment  until  their 
health  problems  have  reached  the  emer- 
gency level  where  treatment  is  vastly 
more  expensive  and  often  of  questionable 
success,  permitting  a  simple  disoi'der  to 
become  a  terminal  illness  with  vast  hu- 
man suffering. 

During  the  last  session.  Cong  i  ess 
enacted  the  Kerr-Mills  program  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  States  for  care  of 
the  indigent  aged — Public  Law  8&-778 
This  act  was  cleai-ly  necessary,  but  was 
not  intended  to  be  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram, being  essentially  marginal  in  scope 
and  offering  assistance  only  to  those  who 
have  no  other  means  and  are  emergency 
cases.  The  development,  scope  of  cover- 
age, types  of  treatment  allowed,  and  gen- 
eral administration  may  differ  with  eacli 
State  as  the  State  plans  for  the  indigent 
themselves  differ.  To  date,  only  12  States 
are  actively  participating  under  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act. 

Washington  was  one  of  the  first  States 
to  qualify  under  this  act.  As  set  up  in 
the  Washington  plan,  medical  benefits 
are  extended  to  those  who  have  a  sus- 
taining income  but  who  cannot  afford 
medical  expense  beyond  that  income — 
the  medical  needy.  Care  is  limited  basi- 
cally to  immediate  and  emergency  situa- 
tions— when  one's  life  is  in  danger  or 
when  one  is  in  pain.  Clearly  no  program 
of  early  detection  or  general  care  is  en- 
visaged. Since  October  of  1960.  Wash- 
ington State  has  received  $903,579  in 
payment  of  4,656  claims.  |j 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  a.spects 
of.^the  Kerr-Mills  program  is  the  provi- 
sion for  a  means  test  to  determine  eligi- 
biUty.  Although  a  means  test  is  essen- 
tial for  any  limited  program  where  only 
the  indigent  are  to  receive  assistance,  it 
is  both  socially  undesirable  and  medical- 
ly unwise.  This  consideration  dramati- 
cally demonstrates  the  need  for  a  more 
enlightened  philosophy  of  medical  care 
for  the  aged  and  for  the  immediate  en- 
actment of  H.R.  4222. 

The  philosophy  of  a  means  test  in  the 
present  complex  of  social  legislation  is 
unfounded  and  ill  advised.     First,  sta- 
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tistically  the  income  and  resources  of  re- 
tired persons  can  be  shown  to  be  gener- 
ally low — of  a  marginal  sustenance  level. 
The  expenditures  necessary  to  meet 
extraordinary  medical  expense — in  no 
sense  a  luxury — can  rapidly  extinguish 
these  limited  resources,  leavmg  the  indi- 
vidual in  debt  and  dependent  upon  so- 
ciety for  even  that  which  he  was  earlier 
able  to  provide  for  himself.  Thus,  the 
burden  upon  the  state  is  compounded 
through  the  state's  failure  to  allow  the 
people,  collectively,  through  legitimate 
legislative  process,  to  prepare  for  the 
foi-eseeable  medical  expenses  of  their 
retired  years — to  provide,  for  example, 
through  the  extension  of  social  security, 
to  include  medical  security  as  proposed 
in  H.R.  4222.  A  means  test  is  the  very 
negation  of  social  security. 

Mr.  Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO  has  well 
summarized  the  fallacies  in  the  applica- 
tion of  a  means  test  to  needed  medical 
assistance: 

What  we  object  to  Is  the  concept  of  a 
health  program  for  the  aged  based  entirely 
on  old-age  assistance — or  in  other  words,  a 
means  test. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  argue  that  medical 
care  is  available  to  all  who  need  it,  to  tho.se 
who  are  described  as  the  medically  needy. 
This  would  be  an  uns<jund  argument,  even 
if  it  were  true  For  a  heavy  proportion  of 
the  needy,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
medical  care,  were  forced  into  that  unhappy 
position  by  the  medical  bills  they  have  al- 
ready paid 

This  is  a  postmortem  approach  to  living 
people.  We  tell  a  man  he  can  get  all  the 
medical  care  he  needs,  provided  he  becomes 
a  public  charge:  provided  he  has  spent  his 
savings:  provided  he  has  sold  his  possessions 
and  also  provided  he  has  exhausted  the  re- 
sources of  his  relatives  in  an  effort  to  meet 
the  costs  himself. 

We  have  the  regrettable  spectacle  of 
the  elderly — ill,  confused,  uncertain  as 
to  the  future — being  forced  to  submit  to 
a  means  test  to  obtain  needed  medical 
services  Such  action  is  clearly  a  last 
recourse — when  no  other  possibility  re- 
mains and  when  conditions  of  health 
have  become  intole'-able  How  contrary 
is  this  to  the  principles  for  good  health 
and  the  early  detection  of  illness  as 
preached  by  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation and  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies. 

Gov.  Albert  D  Ro.sellini.  of  Washing- 
ton, together  with  22  other  Governors, 
has  urged  legislation  beyond  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act  to  provide  health  benefits  for 
the  aged  under  an  extension  of  the  old 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
system.    Governor  Rosellini  reasoned  : 

Such  a  program  would  enable  the  citizens 
of  our  country  to  contribute  small  amounts 
during  their  working  lives  and  have  as  a 
matter  of  right  a  paid-up  health  Insurance 
policy  to  protect  them  during  retirement 
years 

Es.sentially,  this  suggestion  is  embodied 
in  H  R.  4222.  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
King. 

The  Anderson-King  proposals  would 
not  void  the  program  begun  under  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act.  but  rather  would  supple- 
ment it.  By  utilizing  a  self-supporting 
insurance  method,  the  number  of  indi- 
gent peisons  now  requiring  public  assist- 
ance should  be  sharply  reduced,  relieving 
the  pre.ssures  upon  State  and  local  fimds. 
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Hopefully,  services  to  those  remaining 
under  Kerr-Mills  assistance  programs 
would  be  made  more  inclusive,  more 
nearly  adequate.  Benefits  under  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act  would  still  be  avafiable 
first,  to  persons  who  are  needy  but  are 
not  covered  by  social  security;  second,  to 
persons  who  have  exhausted  benefits 
under  the  Anderson-King  program,  but 
who  are  still  needy;  and  third,  to  persons 
whose  medical  needs  do  not  normally  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  Anderson -King 
proposals. 

HISnWT    or    HEALTH    CARE    LXCZSLATION 

The  first  formal  agitation  for  a  com- 
pulsory system  of  medical  care  insurance 
in  the  United  States  began  Just  prior  to 
World  War  I.  The  American  Associa- 
tion for  Labor  Legislation— A  ALL — 
largely  a  body  of  professional  social 
scientists  and  attorneys  but  lacking  a 
broad  F>opular  base,  was  organized  in 
1906.  By  1915  the  AALL  had  succeeded 
m  sponsoring — successfully — workmen's 
compensation  legislation  in  30  States. 
This  gain  was  followed  by  an  attempt 
to  secure  medical-care  Insurance.  As 
workmen's  compensation  was  designed 
to  protect  the  worker  on  the  job,  the 
latter  would  protect  him  away  from  his 
place  of  «nployment.  In  January  of 
1916  a  major  legislative  battle  was 
planned  for  Congress  and  the  State  leg- 
islatures to  be  carried  out  by  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  AALL  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  Medical  Association. 
Compulsory  medical -care  insurance  was 
endorsed.  When,  in  1917  and  1918.  bills 
began  to  make  headway  in  the  State 
legislatures,  an  opposition  began  to  or- 
ganize. 

Pharmaceutical  companies.  Insurance 
groups,  and  organized  medicine  were 
joined  in  their  denunciation  of  com- 
pulsory medical  care,  to  the  great  dis- 
may of  State  trade  union  federations,  by 
Samuel  Gompers.  then  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  The 
struggle  subsided  without  positive  re- 
sults in  1920,  when  the  AMA  resolved 
in  convention  in  New  Orleans: 

The  American  Medical  Association  declares 
its  oppooitlon  to  the  Institution  of  any  plan 
of  compulsory  contributory  Inaurance  against 
r.lness.  or  any  other  plan  of  compulaory  In- 
surance which  provides  for  medical  servioe  to 
be  rendered  contributors  or  their  dependenu, 
provided,  controlled,  or  regulated  by  any 
State  or  Federal  Government. 

From  this  position,  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  has  never  retreated. 

In  1922  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act.  to 
provide  «rants-in-aid  to  States  for  ma- 
ternal and  child-health  programs,  was 
passed  over  the  vehement  objections  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.  The 
mid-1920s  saw  the  formation  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care, 
supported  by  the  Carnegie  Corp*,  the 
Milbank  Foundation  and  other  such 
groups.  When  this  body  finally  released 
a  report  strongly  urging  that  the  costs 
of  medical  care  should  be  placed  on  a 
group-payment  basis  through  the  use  of 
Insurance,  taxation,  or  both,  the  com- 
mittee split  asunder— 1932— while  the 
American  Medical  Association  con- 
demned the  great  foimdations  and  re- 
ferred to  the  spirit  of  the  movement  as 
social  theory— even  socialism  and  com- 
munism. 


Beginning  in  1933.  State  and  Federal 
Governments,  through  their  various  ad- 
ministrative agencies,  began  to  take  the 
initiative  in  advocating  goverrmieut- 
sponsored  medical-care  Insurance.  Im- 
portant In  the  evolution  of  Federal  med- 
ical service  was  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration — 1933 — which, 
maintaining  the  traditional  patient- 
doctor  relationship,  provided  payment 
for  limited  medical,  dental,  and  nursing 
service.  Patients  were  allowed  free 
choice  of  practitioner,  payment  being 
made  according  to  State  fee  schedules, 
adopted  by  the  organized  medical,  dental, 
and  nursing  professions.  Limited  as  this 
program  was.  it  was  symbolic  of  the  in- 
creasing role  of  government  in  medical 
care. 

The  original  draft  of  the  social  secu- 
rity bill,  1934,  directed  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Board  to  study  the  problem  of  medi- 
cal care,  which  the  new  administration 
placed  on  a  par  with  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  as  a  basic  right,  and  to  report 
to  Congress.  So  great  was  the  furor 
that  the  provision  was  deleted.  In  1935, 
the  Social  Security  Act  was  passed. 
Title  VI  provided  the  first  Federal  grants 
to  States  for  general  public  health  pur- 
poses. From  1935  to  1938.  the  National 
Health  Survey,  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  To  Coordinate  Health  and 
Welfare  Activities,  and  the  Technical 
Committee  on  Medical  Care  researched 
the  health  needs  of  the  country.  In 
1938.  the  creation  of  a  general  program 
of  medical  care  and  insurance  against 
loss  of  wages  as  a  result  of  illness  was 
recommended. 

Legislative  action  adhered  closely  to 
the  spirit  animating  the  administration. 
Following  the  National  Health  Confer- 
ence held  in  Washington  in  1938  on  Gov- 
ernment initiative.  Congress  was  seized 
with  a  desire  to  implement  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  conference: 
the  Wagner  bill.  1939:  the  Capper 
bill.  1941;  the  Eliot  bill,  1942:  the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bills,  1943  and 
1945:  and  a  separate  bill  by  Congress- 
man DiNGELL.  of  Michigan,  in  1945.  In 
1947,  Senator  Taft  sponsored  an  alterna- 
tive measure  to  assist  States  providing 
medical  care  for  the  indigent,  a  measure 
somewhat  similar  to  the  Kerr-Mills  Act 
of  1960. 

In  1948,  another  National  Health  Con- 
ference was  held  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
again  under  administration  auspices, 
which,  like  its  predecessor,  stimulated  a 
rash  of  congressional  proposals.     It  was 

these  two  conferences — 1938  and  1948 

that  made  compulsory  medical-care  in- 
surance a  national  issue.  By  the  late 
1940's,  private  medical-care  insurance 
was  no  longer  an  issue,  but  the  question 
of  a  national  compulsory  medical  care 
Insurance  system  under  Federal  auspices 
remains  very  much  an  issue  to  the  pres- 
sent.  The  sides  in  the  conflict  form 
around  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  the  conservative  right  opjxjs- 
Ing  such  legislation,  while  the  American 
Nurses'  Association,  the  AFL-CIO,  and 
the  increasingly  effective  organizations 
of  senior  citizens  are  alined  in  its  de- 
fense, the  senior  citizens  being  most  di- 
rectly and  most  grievously  affected  from 
the  absence  of  a  national  compulsory 
medical -Insurance  program.    The  diver- 


gent positions  taken  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  American 
Nurses'  Association  have  not  been  made 
suflBciently  clear.  Under  unanimous 
consent.  I  Include  at  tiiia  point  in  my 
remarks  material  that  my  oflBce  has  re- 
ceived with  regard  to  this  philosophical 
division: 

Seattle,  Wash.,  July  6,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Don  H.  Macnuson, 
House    Office    Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  Representativi  Macnuson:  1  wish 
to  Inform  you  of  my  support  of  your  stand 
on  the  Issue  of  social  security  extension  of 
health  care  for  the  aged. 

As  a  registered  nurse  I  feel  Impelled  to 
write  because  of  the  tremendous  pressure 
being  exerted  by  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation against  the  sUnd  token  by  the 
American  Nurses  Association  In  their  house 
of  delegates  at  the  national  convention  In 
which  they  voted  to  support  the  principles 
of  the  bill. 

We  feel  the  American  public  is  entitled 
to  the  best  medical  care  available,  regard- 
less of  age.  rac«,  color,  creed,  or  finajice. 

As  you  know,  at  the  present  time  an 
average  retired  person  could  have  one  hos- 
pital illness  and  end  up  completely  in- 
digent This  I  do  not  think  Is  fair,  espe- 
cially If  this  person  has  been  a  hard-working 
and  competent  citizen  during  his  working 
years. 

As  a  Washington  voter.  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  your  thoughtful  attitude  to  our 
elderly  citizens. 

Respectfully. 

(Sfgned  by  a  registered  nurse  ) 

Seattle,  Wash.,  July  6,  19€1. 
The  Honorable  Don  H.  Magiyxtson, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Repkksentattve  Magnttson  :  You  may 
well  receive  letters  from  registered  nurses 
In  the  State  of  Washington  in  opposition  to 
the  King  bill,  and  I  believe  you  should  be 
aware  of  the  press  .ires  that  are  being  ap- 
plied to  these  nurses  to  take  such  action. 
Enclosed  Is  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  Medical  Association  to  Its 
members   which  Is  self-explanatory. 

The  professional  registered  nurses,  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Nurses  Association, 
have  made  their  position  clear  to  Congress 
In  support  of  extension  of  social  security 
for  health  care  for  the  aged,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  American  Nurses  Association 
I  am  In  complete  agreement. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

(Signed  by  a  registered  nurse.) 

Jxnn  21,  1961. 
To:     Members.    Washington    State    Medical 

Association. 
From:  Central  office. 
Subject:   Nurses*  letters  to  Congress. 

The  American  Nurses*  Association  will 
testify  In  favor  of  the  King  bill  at  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  hecurlngs  In 
JvLly.  The  Washington  State  Nurses'  Asso- 
ciation also  is  officially  and  actively  support- 
ing the  King  bill.  Therefore,  It  Is  of  the  ut- 
most Importance  that  our  Senators  and 
Representatives  receive  letters  from  Regis- 
tered Nurses  who  are  against  the  King  bill. 

Please  encourage  your  nurse  to  write  her 
Congressmen  Immediately  if  she  is  opposed 
to  social  security  medicine  In  general,  and 
the  King  bill  (HS,.  4222)  6f>ecifically.  She 
should  sign  her  letters  with  her  R.N. 
Identification  In  her  signature. 

Alianks  kindly. 

At  Its  biennial  convention  In  1858.  the 
American  Nurses'  Association  adopted  a  j>o- 
sltlon  In  support  of  medical  care  for  the 
aged  based  on  the  social  secvuity  principle. 
This  position  was  reaffirmed  at  its  biennial 
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convention  In  1960.  The  resolution  adopted 
by  the  American  Nixrses'  Association  fol- 
lows : 

"Whereas  necessary  health  services  should 
be  available  to  all  people  In  this  country 
without  regard  to  their  ability  to  purchase; 
and 

"Whereas  prepayment  through  insurance 
has  become  a  major  and  an  efifective  method 
of  financing  health  services;  and 

"Whereas  certain  groups  in  our  popula- 
tion, particularly  the  disabled,  retired  and 
aged,  are  neither  eligible  nor  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  voluntary  health  Insurance: 
Be  it  therefore 

"Resolved,  That  the  American  Nurses'  As- 
sociation support  the  extension  and  im- 
provement of  the  contributory  social  insur- 
ance to  include  health  Insurance  for  bene- 
ficiaries of  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  nursing  services,  includ- 
ing nursing  care  in  the  home,  be  included 
as  a  benefit  of  any  prepaid  health  insurance 
program." 

The  following  letter  "was  received  by 
me  from  a  group  involved  with  hospital 
administration : 

Seattle,  Wash., 
February  10, 1961. 
Representative  Don  Magnuson, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Magnuson:  We  are  employees  of 
a  large  hospital  in  the  city  of  Seattle,  em- 
ployed in  the  business  office.  We  are  very 
much  aware  of  hospital  costs.  In  our  own 
particular  hospital  the  per  diem  cost  is  $47.20 
a  day.  Our  patients  would  be  considered 
among  the  young  group,  but  are  all  well 
aware  that  these  people  would  not  be  able 
to  afford  hospital  care  If  It  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  75  percent  of  them  have 
insurance  available  to  them.  Realizing  that 
59  percent  of  our  people  over  65  make  less 
than  $1,000  a  year,  according  to  1959  figures, 
we  cannot  see  how  this  age  group  can  afford 
to  pay  for  hospital  care  at  present  costs. 

We  do  not  feel  that  these  p)€ople  who  are 
receiving  social  securWy  and  other  small 
rental  Income  or  annuities  should  come  un- 
der the  welfare  department.  The  majority 
of  these  people  have  always  met  their  own 
costs  and  were  able  to  provide  some  little 
Income  for  the  future.  We  do  not  feel  that 
they  should  be  subjected  to  having  to  ask 
for  welfare  when  they  are  over  65.  We  urge 
you  strongly  to  vote  for  the  bill  as  suggested 
by  President  Kennedy,  and  shall  be  most 
interested  In  the  votes  of  our  Washington 
Representatives. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed  by  12  persons.) 

THE    social    security    APPROACH 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  coiftprehensive,  coordi- 
nated plan  for  medical  care  for  the  aged 
is  not  a  luxury  but  a  vital  program,  the 
enactment  of  which  can  no  longer  be 
justifiably  delayed.  Health  insurance  is 
within  our  means  because  it  would  be 
financed  largely  by  the  group  expendi- 
ture of  money  that  we  are  already  spend- 
ing individually. 

As  proposed  in  H.R.  4222,  the  system 
of  old  age,  survivors  and  disability  in- 
surance would  be  extended  to  include  a 
program  of  medical  care  for  those  fall- 
ing within  the  social  security  system, 
this  service  to  be  paid  for  in  the  same 
manner  as  social  security  itself.  Such 
a  system  could  be  put  into  effect  na- 
tionally at  once,  utilizing  an  organiza- 
tion already  trained  and  fitted  for  the 
task.  It  would  place  all  beneficiaries  on 
an  equal  basis.  It  would  eliminate  the 
means  test.  And  it  would  be  paid  for 
through  a  specific  assessment,  none,  of 


it    being    financed    from    general    tax 
revenue. 

The  problem  basically  is  that  the  aged 
are  high -cost,  high-risk,  low -income 
customers.  Their  health  needs  can  be 
met  only  by  themselves  when  they  are 
young  or  by  other  younger  people  "^^ho 
are  still  working.  The  most  effective  way 
to  handle  their  health  problem,  there- 
fore, is  to  spread  the  risks  and  costs  over 
the  widest  feasible  base.  The  social  se- 
curity system  provides  just  such  a  base. 
This  does  not  imply  intervention  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  a  new  area.  The 
Government  is  already  involved,  or  per- 
haps more  correctly,  the  people  are  al- 
ready involved.  Someone  is  going  to 
pay  the  bill  for  medical  care  for  our 
senior  citizens.  This  can  be  done  through 
the  uncertain  media  of  charity.  State 
and  or  local  relief  assistance,  or  through 
special  stopgap  programs  of  emergency 
care — a  disorganized  and  Inadequate  ap- 
proach.   As  Secretary  Ribicoff  explams: 

We  are  simply  proposing  a  more  logical, 
a  more  equitable,  a  more  efficient,  and  a  more 
fiscally  responsible  approach  to  medical»care 
problems  with  which  the  Government  lis  al- 
ready involved. 

H.R.  4222  projects  a  system  of  pre- 
paid medical  care,  provided  by  those  who 
later  are  to  be  the  beneficiaries,  during 
a  period  when  they  are  best  able  to  af- 
ford it,  and  administered  by  the  Federal 
Government.  If  H.R.  4222  is  enacted, 
it  will  do  much  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  new  facilities  and  services. 
The  Secretary  explains: 

This  is  because  adequate  operating  funds 
from  patient  income  must  be  reasonably  as- 
sured before  a  building  project  can  b«  un- 
dertaken, before  standard.s  can  be  raised,  or 
before  new  service  programs  can  be  put 
into  effect.  Social  insurance  financing 
would  help  to  furnish  these  operating  funds 
by  its  payment  of  the  full  reasonable  Costs 
of  the  covered  services  they  will  provide. 

Without  medical  security,  the  entire 
program  of  social  security  is  utterly 
frustrated.  Secretary  Ribicoff  explains 
this  thesis  admirably : 

Provisions  for  health  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged  are  a  necessary  part  of  income 
protection  in  retirement  Without  Buch 
benefits  the  social  security  program  capnot 
adequately  provide  basic  security  for  the 
aged.  For  most  older  people,  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  cash  bene- 
fits are  barely  large  enough  to  keep  them 
housed,  clothed,  and  fed.  and  half  of  the 
beneficiaries  do  not  have  any  slgnlflcani:  ad- 
ditional regular  income.  The  benefits  are 
not  large  enough  to  meet  the  costs  of  ex- 
pensive illnesses  or  to  pay  large  health  in- 
surance premiums  during  retirement.  The 
only  way  to  remove  the  threat  to  the  finan- 
cial independence  of  older  people  posed  by 
the  high  cost  of  illness  is  through  provid- 
ing the  aged  with  basic  health  insurance 
protection  in  addition  to  their  monthly  cash 
benefits.  And  this  can  be  fissured  only 
through  the  social   insurance  method. 

The  interdependence  of  medical  se- 
curity and  basic  social  security  is  clear. 
The  only  feasible  method  of  eradicating 
the  health  and  fiscal  feans  that  beset 
our  retired  senior  citizens  appears  to  be 
through  the  social  security  system  a.'=;  it 
would  be  extended  under  H.R.  4222. 

THE     CONTROVERSY 

It  is  difficult  to  give  credence  to  the 
arguments  of  those  who  oppose  the  ex- 


tension of  social  security  benefits  to  in- 
clude medical  care  to  the  aged.  Largely, 
they  are  based  upon  half-truths  and 
emotionalism,  playing  upon  hidden  fears 
and  enunciating  jingoistic  slogans  de- 
signed to  mislead  and  to  confuse. 

THE     QfESTION     OF     CHARITY 

Many  of  the  opponenUs  of  H  R  4222, 
at  least  in  the  face  of  a  proposed  exten- 
sion of  benefits,  are  willing  to  settle  for 
the  status  quo,  advocatinc  a  combination 
of  existing  nonprofit  and  commercial 
programs  with  chanty.  We  have  already 
seen  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  pro- 
grams to  render  to  the  aged  needed  med- 
ical security. 

By  charity,  the  opponents  of  H.R  4222 
refer  to  free  treatment  by  hospitals  and 
doctors,  free  drugs  from  pharmacists, 
and  the  charitable  care  and  contribu- 
tions of  beneficient  organizations  and 
individuals.  One  witne.ss  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  termed 
"maudlin"  the  philosophy  behind  the 
King  bill — the  social  security  approach 
to  prepaid  medical  care  for  the  aged  — 
and  then  noting  the  gratuitous  care 
given  by  doctors  and  hospitals,  he  con- 
tinued: 

I  would  hate  to  see  such  true  Christian 
charity   destroyed    by    legislative    design. 

Ralph  Hooke.  of  Richmond.  Va..  speak- 
ing for  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
tail Druggists,  concluded  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  charity  approach  with  a 
pledge: 

I  also  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
state  that  independent  retail  pharmacists, 
like  the  Nation "s  physicians,  would  never 
deny  essential  services  to  the  medically  In^ 
digent  Personally,  I  have  never  refused  to 
fill  a  prescription  for  a  person  unable  tu  pay 
for  it.  The  same,  I  am  sure,  can  be  said 
for  retail  druggists  all  over  the  country. 
Literally  millions  of  dollars  of  drugs  are 
given  to  the  medically  needy  every  year  by 
druggists  like  myself 

Although  this  protestation  may  be 
welcomed  by  the  indigent  of  Richmond. 
It  IS  difficult  to  believe  that  anyone  within 
the  context  of  present-day  American  so- 
ciety could  sincerely  advocate  a  system 
of  beggary,  almshouses,  and  means  tests 
as  the  .solution  to  the  problems  of  the 
medically  needy. 

If  those  advocating  charity  as  the 
solution  to  the  problem  of  medical  care 
for  the  aged  are  serious,  then  the  most 
generous  thing  we  can  say  is  that  they 
are  ill  advised. 

First,  charity  is  not  free,  financially  or 
spiritually.  When  hospitals  and  physi- 
cians grant  charitable  medical  care, 
someone  must  pay  the  bill.  In  some  in- 
stances, it  is  added  to  the  general  fee.'^  of 
paying  patients.  As  Secretary  Ribicoff 
has  pointed  out: 

If  hospitals  have  to  collect  from  those  who 
can  pay  the  costs  for  those  who  cannot,  the 
burden  on  middle-income  hospital  patients 
will    be   unconscionable. 

In  other  instances,  it  is  paid  out  of  the 
low  salaries  paid  to  nurses  and  other 
hospital  staff  personnel,  or  by  a  high 
markup  on  retail  drugs.  Its  costs  in 
mental  anguish  and  the  sacrifice  of  indi- 
vidual independence  are  incalculable. 
For  each  charitable  contribution,  some- 
one must  pay  the  bill,  and  in  human 
terms  the  bill  can  be  costly. 
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Second  is  the  question  of  the  personal 
charity  of  physicians.  To  be  sure,  this 
is  very  considerable.  Very  many  physi- 
cians treat  patients  when  they  know 
there  is  no  probability  of  being  paid  for 
their  services.  This,  although  meritori- 
ous,  has  many   disadvantages. 

For  long  there  was  the  somewhat 
standard  concept  that  the  care  of  the 
poor  would  be  paid  for  by  the  rich 
through  flexible  fee."  charged  by  indi- 
vidual physicians.  In  the  modem  con- 
text, who  are  the  rich  who  are  able  to 
pay?  Does  this  mean  that  anyone  who 
attempts  to  pay  his  medical  expense,  no 
matter  how  nearly  destitute,  will  also 
be  paying  those  of  his  p>oorer  neighbors? 
Why  not  permit,  rather,  each  individ- 
ual to  pay  his  own  way  through  prepaid 
medical-care  insurance,  administered 
under  the  social  security  system. 

The  economic  variations  of  our  Na- 
tion might  well  place  unwarranted  bur- 
dens upon  the  physician  or  hospital, 
functioning  under  the  charity  system 
advocated  by  the  opponents  of  H.R.  4222. 
Physicians  working  in  poorer  areas  will 
find  more  poorer  patients  in  need  of  care. 
How  are  these  costs  to  be  balanced? 
TTie  ironic  part  is  that  this  strain  upon 
the  physicians  and  hospitals  is  largely 
imnecessary. 

Such  problems  could  be  eliminated  to 
a  large  measure  by  H.R.  4222. 

Finally,  there  is  the  consideration  of 
the  elderly  themselves.  Many  are  alone, 
living  in  inadequate,  unhealthful  accom- 
modations, and  even  deprived  of  the 
blessing  of  good  health.  Are  these  peo- 
ple to  be  unnecessarily  deprived  of  as- 
sured medical  attention  and  compelled 
to  rely  upon  the  uncertain  hand  of  char- 
ity? This  would  be  the  solution  offered 
bji  the  opponents  of  H.R.  4222. 

Further,  the  opponents  of  H.R.  4222 
have  mistakenly  assumed  medical  care 
for  the  aged  under  social  security  is  a 
free  gift  from  the  Federal  Government. 
They  argue.    Financially  secure  persons 
should  not  be  looking  to  Washington  for 
assistance  they  do  not  need."     And  they 
complain.    "No   consideration   would   be 
given  individual  financial  need— that  is 
a  means  test— for  such  assistance.     As  a 
result,  a  rather  considerable  number  of 
persons  would  have  provided  for  them  by 
the    Federal   Government    health   serv- 
ices which  they  could  easily  afford  them- 
selves,"   Surely  even  the  opponents  of 
H.R.  4222  are  aware  that  such  assertions 
are  blatantly  untrue.     As  proposed  un- 
der the  social  security  framework,  med- 
ical care  would  not  be  a  free  gift — rather 
It  would  be  prepaid  by  each  recipient 
It  would  not  be  health  service  provided 
by  the  Federal  Government,  but  rather 
thoughtfully  provided  by  the  people  at 
large,  at  their  own  expense,  through  their 
legitimate     legislative     processes      and 
granted  on  the  ba  is  of  an  earned  right 
rather  than  as  a  charitable  dole  over  a 
pauper's  oath  to  the  downtrodden    the 
dependent,  and  the  destitute. 

VOLUNTARY      CAKE      VniSUS      COMPULSORT      CARI 
UNDER    H.R.    4222 

Opponents  of  the  social  security  ap- 
proach to  medical  care  for  the  aged  com- 
plain of  the  compulsory  nature  of  the 
proposed  program,  pleading  instead  for 
voluntary  plans.    They  faU  to  recognize 
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here,  however,  that  voluntary  coverage  is 
most  often  not  available  to  the  aged, 
lacking  an  attachment  to  the  labor  mar- 
ket— or  at  least  not  available  within  their 
means.  The  question  of  compulsion  is 
well  explained  by  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  in 
his  New  York  Times  column.  Dr.  Rusk 
notes : 

Although  Mr.  Kennedy  does  not  bring  out 
the  following  point  specifically.  It  Is  the 
crux  of  the  question:  The  very  groups  of 
Individuals  who  are  economically  most  likely 
to  need  health  Insurance  benefits  In  their 
old  age  are  the  least  likely  to  take  out  volun- 
tary health  Insurance  during  their  working 
years 

As  a  result,  they  must  depend  upon  public 
assistance  provided  by  tax  funds  for  medi- 
cal care  in  their  later  years. 

Consequently,  the  more  prudent  people 
who  elect  to  take  out  health  Insxirance  under 
a  voluntary  system  end  up  not  only  paying 
for  their  own  health  Insurance,  but  paying 
through  taxes  for  the  medical  care  of  the 
less  prudent  who  did  not  take  out  Insurance. 

The  argtunent  of  compulsion,  used  by 
the  opponents  of  H.R.  4222.  equally  can 
be  used  against  the  entire  social  se- 
curity system,  agairist  public  education, 
public  sanitation,  or  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection. One  of  the  more  extreme  ob- 
jectors aeclared  before  the  committee. 
"My  essential  opposition  is  based 
squarely  upon  opposition  to  any  govern- 
mental attempt  to  violate  individual 
rights  by  legislative  action;  then,  to  pay 
for  this  violation  of  basic  human  rights 
by  additional  taxation."  This  is  non- 
sense. 

The  question  of  rights  and  freedoms 
here  is  roughly  comparable  to  those 
posed  by  advocates  of  right-to-work 
legislation.  As  the  latter  argues  for 
the  right  of  the  individual  workman, 
luider  the  economic  pressure  of  his  de- 
pendents, to  bargain  individually  with 
a  giant  corporation,  the  former  argues 
for  the  right  of  the  elderly  retired  per- 
son, suffering  from  illness,  to  finance  his 
medication  and  hospitalization  individ- 
ually from  hts  very  limited  resources. 
Both  argimaents  are  rhetorical.  Both  are 
intended  to  mislead;  to  confuse.  Both 
represent  the  same  philosophical  issue. 
Where  is  the  freedom  of  an  elderly  per- 
son, suffering  from  an  illness  which  may 
prove  fatal,  who  lacks  the  financial  re- 
sources for  treatment?  What  rights  can 
such  a  person  claim  which  H.R.  4222 
would  violate? 

ROUE    OF    THE    COVERNMKNT 

Adolph  Held,  a  leader  in  the  senior 
citizens'  organizations  in  New  York, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  elderly,  notes: 

We  are  disheartened  by  the  attempt  to 
shunt  oiu-  needs  for  medical  care  aside  by 
scare  words  and   bogeymen. 

The  use  of  such  tactics  to  defeat  the 
program  of  medical  care  for  the  aged  has 
growTi  to  alarming  proportions.  The  role 
of  Government  is  presented  as  one  of 
the  chief  bogeymen,  but  without  foun- 
dation in  fact.  Rather,  as  Held  ex- 
plains: 

Those  most  interested  in  preserving  our 
great  voluntary  hospltaU  and  the  independ- 
ence and  self-reliance  of  our  senior  citizens 
should  look  to  the  social  security  system 
as  the  solution. 

It  is  argued  that  the  entrance  of  the 
Government  into  the  field  of  public  and 


private  health  care  will  have  a  deleteri- 
ous effect  upon  medicine,  lower  stand- 
ards and  rob  the  medical  profession  of 
the  incentive  to  provide  adequate  care. 
This  is  patently  untrue.  The  Govern- 
ment is  now  and  has  long  been  active  in 
the  medical  field.  Historically,  in  almost 
every  instance,  the  effects  of  Govern- 
ment activity  have  been  beneficial,  pro- 
viding increased  facilities,  raising  stand- 
ards, and  encouraging  the  entrance  of 
greater  numbers  of  young  men  and 
women  into  the  medical  field— almost 
the  reverse  of  what  the  opponents  of 
H.R.  4222  charge. 

Let  us  examine  briefly  the  role  the 
Federal  Government  has  played  in  the 
medical  field.  This  is  not  the  Govern- 
ment's first  venture  into  the  area  of 
public  health  care.  Its  actions  have 
been  direct  in  regard  to  the  military  and 
their  dependents,  veterans'  hospitals  and 
care  for  prisoners  in  penal  institutions. 
Since  1798,  the  Government  has  pro- 
vided general  medical  care  for  sick  and 
disabled  seamen.  Reservation  Indians 
are  recipients  of  publicly  supported  med- 
ical and  hospital  care.  The  Govern- 
ment has  taken  the  lead  in  providing 
care  for  those  afflicted  with  leprosy  and 
in  the  treatment  of  persons  addicted  to 
narcotics.  In  1943.  the  emergency 
maternity  and  infant  care  program  was 
enacted  by  Congress  to  provide  care  for 
the  wives  of  servicemen  and  their  chil- 
dren up  to  the  age  of  1  year.  Before  its 
termination  in  1949,  it  had  served  1.5 
million  mothers  and  infants.  At  its 
height,  one  out  of  every  seven  births  in 
the  Nation  fell  under  this  program.  The 
EMIC  program  contributed  heavily  to 
improving  the  quality  of  hospital  facili- 
ties by  establishing  minimimi  standards. 

The  Government  has  involved  itself  in 
treatment  and  research  programs  for 
specific  ailments — venereal  disease,  tu- 
berculosis, cancer,  indiistrial  diseases, 
heart  disease,  and  psychiatric  disorders! 
It  maintains  facilities  such  as  St.  Eliza- 
beths Hospital  and  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  This  latter  hospital  and 
research  complex — the  largest  center  of 
medical  research  in  the  world— had  its 
beginning  in  1901.  when  Congress  estab- 
lished a  hygienic  laboratory  as  part  of 
the  original  Marine  Hospital  Service. 
It  provides  research  facilities,  sponsors 
medical  studies,  presents  grants  and 
academic  aid  to  students  and  techni- 
cians. 

In  1961.  87  percent  of  hospital  care  of 
tuberculosis  patients  in  the  United 
States  was  governmental;  97  percent  of 
that  for  the  mentally  ill.  Federal  pro- 
grams for  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  the  physically  or  mentally  handi- 
capped have  been  instituted.  Public 
health  programs  provide  immunization 
services  as  a  matter  of  public  welfare. 

It  is  argued  that  medical  care  under 
social  security  will  cause  many  who  do 
not  need  medical  treatment  to  ma,ke  use 
of  it.  One  witness  before  the  commit- 
tee testified: 

The  skill  and  efHcient  work  of  our  physi- 
cians would  be  curbed  to  a  serious  extent 
if  they  had  to  give  less  attenUon  to  those 
actually  in  need  while  taking  care  of  multi- 
tudes who  would  come  to  them  without  any 
serious  ailment. 
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This  hypothesis  appears  ill  founded. 
First.  H.R.  42212  does  not  provide  cover- 
age for  office  consultation  with  a  physi- 
cian. In  this  area,  which  would  be  paid 
for  privately  by  the  patient,  most  cases 
Of  psychosomatic  distress  could  be  elim- 
inated. Second,  that  care  which  is  cov- 
ered by  H.R.  4222  is  subject  to  a  series 
of  deductibles  by  which  the  first  exjiense 
is  borne  by  the  patient.  This  is  consid- 
ered by  the  authors  of  this  legislation  to 
serve  as  a  deterrent  to  unnecessary  use 
of  medical  care  facilities.  Of  course, 
should  H.R.  4222  be  enacted,  there  would 
be  some  increase  in  medical  treatment, 
for  many  disturbances  presently  left  un- 
tended  for  lack  of  funds  could  then  re- 
ceive needed  care. 

The  thesis  of  the  third  party  is  per- 
haps the  most  obvious  case  of  a  bogey- 
man, of  a  conscious  effort  to  frighten  or 
to  confuse.  The  third-party  thesis  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  dramatic  and  poten- 
tially the  most  dangerous  argument 
which  the  opc>onents  of  H.R.  4222  can 
use — while  at  the  same  time  perhaps  the 
least  valid. 

The  third  party  refers  to  that  which 
stands  between  the  person  seeking  treat- 
ment and  the  vendor — doctor,  hospital, 
nursing  home — that  Is,  the  insuring 
agency,  here  the  Qovemment.  In  spite 
of  the  very  cautious  language  of  HJL 
4222  and  Congressman  Knvc's  assiu-ance, 
"the  Government  would  provide  no  care; 
the  Government  would  offer  no  services; 
the  Government  would  only  establish  the 
means  for  paying  for  the  health  care  of 
the  aged.  The  medical  profession  will 
continue  to  be  responsible  for  the  quality 
of  the  care  available  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States."  The  opponents'  adver- 
tising has  insinuated  that  the  proposal 
would  inject  the  Government  into  every 
consultation  room,  would  deprive  pa- 
tients of  their  free  choice  of  doctors. 
would  undertake  to  dictate  patterns  of 
treatment. 

The  exaggeration  Involved  here  is  am- 
ply demonstrated  in  the  statements  of 
two  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee  the 
same  day.  A  Protestant  minister  rose 
to  declare: 

Quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  this  bUl 
seeks,  through  adclltlonal  taxation,  to  regi- 
ment human  feelings.  It  seeks  to  ultimately 
destroy  one  of  the  primary  rules  of  good 
medicine — the  relationship  which  must  ex- 
ist between  the  patient  and  his  doctor. 

The  president  of  the  Harvard  Student 
Council,  appearing  before  the  committee 
rather  in  his  position  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  rightwing 
organization.  Yoimg  Americans  for 
Freedom,  was  more  specific  in  voicing 
his  fears.  "We  have  confidence,"  he  de- 
clared, "that  our  health  is  much  safer 
in  the  hands  of  our  own  physicians  than 
it  would  be  if  a  third  person  were  in  the 
doctor's  oflBce  with  us." 

What  is  the  "third-party  thesis"  and 
to  what  extent  is  it  valid?  Generally, 
groups  who  launch  an  organized  assault 
on  third -party  interference  direct  their 
attack  against  economic  or  financial  in- 
tervention which  they  regard  as  unde- 
sirable. This  is  explained  by  Herman 
and  Armfi  Somers  in  their  recent  book. 


"Doctors.  Patients,  and  Health  Ixiisur- 
ance." 

This  concern — 

They  explain — 

is  aggravated  as  the  second  party,  the  pa- 
tient, consumer,  becomes  Increasingly  or- 
ganized and  sophisticated  and  better 
equipped  to  bargain  on  financial  matters 
with  the  doctors — often  through  the  ehai. - 
nels  of  the  third  party.  It  Is  a  slttiatlon 
analogous.  In  some  ways,  to  the  beginning 
of  trade-union  organization  and  the  early 
attacks  by  employers  on  unions  as  third 
parties  intervening  In  the  traditional  indi- 
vidual  employer-employee   relationship 

Though  this  may  serve  to  explam,  Uic 
objection  of  the  opposition  groups,  their 
fears  with  regard  to  H-R.  4222  are  with- 
out foundation.  The  King  bill  does  not 
cover  physician  services  except  insofar 
as  they  are  hospital  or  nursing-home 
based — that  is,  part  of  the  normal  care 
provided  by  such  facilities.  Thus,  no 
third  party  comes  between  doctor  and 
patient. 

The  charge  is  made  that  H.R.  4222  de- 
prived citizens  of  their  choice  of  physi- 
cian and  hospital.  This  is  not  true. 
There  is  no  provision  in  H.R.  4222  which 
would  in  any  way  limit  the  patient's  free- 
dom of  choice  beyond  that  of  the  volun- 
tary Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Sliield  plans 
However,  one  might  here  mquire  of  the 
opponents  of  H_R.  4222 :  How  free  is  the 
patient  to  choose  a  physician  or  medical 
facility  when  he  lacks  the  capacitj-  to 
pay  or  must  rely  on  public  health?  How 
many  rights  sind  freedoms  are  guaran- 
teed to  a  charity  case? 

Rather  than  abridging  the  nglit$  of 
American  citizens,  H.R.  4222  further 
guarantees  them.  It  assures  the  aged 
assistance  in  meeting  costly  medical  ex- 
pense. It  assures  treatment  to  the  med- 
ically needy,  without  the  necessity  of 
a  means  test,  without  imposmg  utter 
destitution  as  a  prior  requisite.  It  pro- 
vides all  this  without  robbing  the  elderly 
of  their  independence  and  self-respect; 
rather  it  confirms  them  in  the  aware- 
ness that  they  are  paying  their  own 
way  and  are  not  a  burden  either  to 
their  children  or  to  society. 

The  opponents  of  HJl.  4222  charge 
that  it  is  socialistic.  What  does  this 
charge  mean  in  the  present  context?  If 
it  means  the  collective  action  by  the 
citizens  of  a  Nation  through  lecislative 
process  to  provide  for  their  future  needs, 
then  H.R.  4222  is  properly  to  be  termed 
socialistic.  But  if  this  is  true,  tiien  our 
Nation  is  traditionally  socialistic.  Our 
American  public  school  system  is  social- 
istic, as  is  the  postal  system  and  our 
Institutions  of  national  defense,  not  to 
mention  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. Surely  no  one  would  urge  the 
abandonment  of  these  programs  as 
socialism. 

Many  members  of  the  American  Mod- 
ical  Association  who  now  so  vigorou.sly 
oppose  medical  care  to  the  aged  under 
social  security  were  themselves  educated 
in  university  medical  schools  supported 
in  part  by  research  grants  from  public 
moneys  or  received  scholarship  assi.'^t- 
ance  under  the  GI  bill  or  some  other 
Government  program.  Many  of  these 
universities  are  land-grant  schools. 
How    many    hospitals    in    which    AMA 


doctors  practice  were  built  at  least  In 
part  from  Government  funds  made  avail- 
able since  the  Hill-Burton  Act  of  1946? 
Our  national  course  is  guided  by  faith 
in  our  collective  strength  and  creativity, 
that  we  may  move  forward  m  an  orderly 
and  progressive  fashion  toward  the  satis- 
faction of  human  needs.  We  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  fears  grounded  in 
misconception,  il! -defined  .slogans  and 
jmgoi.sm. 

Bt'MM'.RY 

At  this  pomt  several  facts  seem  clear. 
First,  there  is  tlie  serious  problem  of 
medical  care  for  the  aged  which  faces 
the  elderly  individually  and  the  Nation 
at  large.  It  is  a  serious  situation  which 
demands  action. 

Second,  it  is  clear  that  the  present 
programs,  both  commercial  and  non- 
profit, are  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  retired  aged.  Desired  coverage 
is  noi  effectively  available. 

Third,  it  is  clearly  the  desire  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  be  self- 
sufilcient,  to  avoid  charity,  but  to  enjoy 
freedom  from  medical  want. 

Fourth,  tlie  most  nearly  adequate 
metiiod  of  meeting  the  challenge  of  a 
medically  secure  retirement,  appears  to 
be  an  extension  of  the  social  security 
system  as  proposed  by  H  R.  4222 — a  s>'s- 
tematic  approach  that  grants  security 
witli  dignity,  that  is  financially  soimd 
and  within  tiie  capacity  of  the  benefici- 
ary to  provide. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  California  Mr.  King], 
for  sponsoring  H.R.  4222.  I  am  tlior- 
oughly  convmccd  of  the  necessity  for 
Its  enactment.  It  is  basically  sound, 
conservative  legislation.  It  will  assist 
our  senior  citizens  in  the  achievement  of 
a  life  of  independence  with  dignity,  of 
true  social  security — security  of  income 
and  security  of  health,  insofar  as  it  is 
possible  for  man  to  provide. 

I  believe  this  program  should  have  top 
priority  at  next  year's  session  of  Uie 
Congress. 


NATIONAL   LABOR   RELATIONS  ACT 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.'-k 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Martin]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York;' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
to  amend  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  so  as  to  provide  that  the  discharge 
of  employees  who  engage  in  a  strike  not 
authorized  by  the  collective  bargaining 
representative  shall  not  be  considered 
an  unfair  labor  practice. 

I  conducted  an  investigation  of  mal- 
practices at  missile  sites  at  Offutt  Air 
Force  Base,  Omaha,  Nebr.;  Lincoln  Air 
Force  Base,  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  and  Warren 
Air  Force  Base,  Cheyenne.  Wyo..  the 
latter  part  of  May.  I  found  much  evi- 
dence of  slowdowns  and  unauthorized 
work  .stoppages  at  these  sites,  as  re- 
ported to  the  House  on  June  8,  1961. 
This  bill  provides  that  it  shall  not  be 
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an  unfair  labor  practice  for  an  employer 
to  discharge  any  employee  who  engages 
or  participates  in  a  strike,  slowdown,  or 
other  concerted  stoppage  of  work,  or  in 
concerted  absenteeism  unless  the  em- 
ployer has  received  written  notice  that 
the  union  has  legally  authorized  such 
strike  or  slowdbwn  or  absenteeism. 

Most  Ameridan  men  and  women  are 
100  percent  patriotic  and  are  willing  to 
do  defense  work,  but  those  who  refuse 
to  cooperate  should  be  fired.  The  very 
gravity  of  present  worldwide  conditions 
makes  it  imp>erative  that  everyone  real- 
ize that  the  defense  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States  comes  first  in  all  matters. 
This  bill  would  only  interfere  with  those 
whose  motives  are  entirely  selfish  and 
motivated  by  greed. 

This  same  bill  has  been  introduced  in 
the  other  body  jointly  by  Senators  Ctrs- 
Tis.  McClellan.  and  Mundt.  whose  com- 
mittee has  held  extensive  hearings  on 
malpractices  at  missile  sites. 
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LOOSE  TALK  IN  JUSTICE  DEPART- 
MENT UPSETS  STOCK  MARKET 

Mr.  LINDSAY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Barry)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
public  interest  irresponsible  action  by 
high  members  of  the  executive  should 
not  be  allowed.  I  beheve  that  one  par- 
ticularly flagrant  instance  should  be 
brouRht  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

The  specific  case  I  refer  to  concerns 
a  hiKh  official  of  the  Justice  E>epartment 
Three  times  recently  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  in  charge  of  the  Justice 
Department's  Antitrust  Division  has 
made  utterly  irresponsible  remarks  con- 
cerning plans  to  split  up  a  large  Ameri- 
can corporation  before  the  Department 
has  actuaUy  come  to  a  definite  decision 
on  the  matter.  Each  time  these  re- 
marks caused  serious  financial  disloca- 
tion of  that  company's  stock  prices 
Losses  to  the  public  of  literally  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  resulted. 

The  first  time  this  happened  it  might 
have  been  excused  on  the  grounds  of  in- 
experience. But  when  he  repeated  the 
offense  a  second,  and  then  yet  a  third 
time,  the  man's  actions  might  seem  to 
border  on  the  intentional — a  very  serious 
matter  indeed.  In  my  opinion  thought 
should  be  given  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
gentleman  has  disqualified  himself  from 
public  trust. 

In  May,  the  official  to  whom  I  refer, 
Mr.  L^e  Loevinger.  informed  a  union  of- 
ficer that  his  Division  was  investigating 
various  aspects  of  the  telephone  in- 
dustry and  AT.  k  T.  In  June,  he  threat- 
ened a  divestiture  suit  against  General 
Electric  Co..  in  the  course  of  outlining 
possible  Government  action  if  the  com- 
pany failed  to  sign  a  consent  decree  in 
an  Identical -bidding  case.  Three  weeks 
a£:o  he  again  struck  at  A.T.  k  T.— this 
time  in  the  form  of  a  statement  to  a 
congressional  committee  that  the  Gov- 


ernment was  considering  antitrust  ac- 
tion to  force  the  company  to  divest  it- 
self of  its  oversea  operations. 

The  trouble  with  all  of  these  state- 
ments is  that  they  subsequently  had  to 
be  softened  or  denied. 

The  Justice  Department  said  Loev- 
inger's  May  statement  about  investigat- 
ing AT.  &  T.  was  a  routine  response  to 
a  complaint  he  had  received.  The  June 
statement,  he  claims,  did  not  constitute 
a  threat  against  GE.  Loevinger  tried  to 
modify  his  latest  statement  shortly 
after  he  made  it.  by  telling  rep>orters  cov- 
ering his  congressional  appearance  that 
no  decision  had  been  reached  to  pro- 
ceed against  AT.  L  T. 

This  is  irresponsible  talk.  It  will  not 
advance  the  work  of  the  Department  nor 
the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the 
country.  It  should  be  reviewed  at  the 
highest  level. 

Each  time  this  man  made  these  state- 
ments the  stock  market  reacted  quickly 
and  severely.  So  did  the  press.  Enor- 
mous profits  could  be  made  on  the  stock 
market  by  anyone  who  knew  what  Mr. 
Loevinger  was  likely  to  say.  This  is  not 
ju.st  idle  conjecture.  The  total  value  of 
AT.  ti  T.  stock  dropped  over  $1,069  mil- 
hon  in  1  day.  August  2.  the  day  the 
Government  official  in  question  casually 
remarked  that  his  Department  was  con- 
sidering divestiture  action  against 
AT.  k  T.  Causing  such  a  loss  to  the  2 
million  shareholders  involved  is  bad 
enough.  Creating  a  situation  where 
large  quick  profits  could  be  made  at  the 
publics  expense  is  even  worse. 

Some  of  the  comments  that  appeared 
in  editorials  and  columns  early  this 
month  are  of  interest: 

[Prom     the     New    York     Journal- American, 

Aug    3.   1961] 
AvTrrRUST     Loose"  Talk  on  AT   &  T    Again 
Upsits  Maxkkt 
(By  Leslie  Gould) 
For  the  .second  time  In  3  months  an  off- 
the-cuff    remark    by    the   head    of    Antitrust 
regarding    "possible"    action    against    Amer- 
ican  Telephone  &   Telegraph    has   upset   the 
stock  market. 

ThU  time  It  was  a  statement  before  a 
Senate  subcommittee  by  Lee  Loevinger,  head 
of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice 
DepMrtment 

Mr  Loevinger  casually  remarked  that 
Antitrust  was  considering  an  order  to 
AT.  &  T  to  divest  Itself  of  its  overseas 
operations 

When  the  news  cjime  out,  the  stock,  which 
had  closed  the  day  before  at  »125.62i2.  up 
tl.25.  broke  sharply.  It  dropped  to  »120.60. 
and  closed  at  fl21,  for  a  loss  on  the  day  of 
»4  62ij 

A     BILllON     DOLLAR    LOSS 

For  AT  &  T  's  more  than  2  million  share- 
owners  this  was  a  loss  In  market  value  of 
their  Investment  of  more  than  a  billion 
dollars — »1. 069 .975.250  to  be  exact.  AT.  &  T. 
has  231,346.000  shares  outstanding. 

The  general  market  was  upset  by  the  news 
The  I>ow -Jones  averages,  which  had  been 
up  to  719.86.  a  new  alltlme  high,  closed  at 
710  46.  off  3  48  points  on  the  day 

This  was  Just  a  rerun  of  what  happened  In 
May.  when  Mr.  Loevinger.  in  a  letter  to  the 
head  of  a  union  U.  the  conununlcatlon  field, 
said  Antitrust  was  Investigating  American 
Telephone  as  a  result  of  many  complaints, 
including  one  from  the  union. 

STOCK    TOOK    BIG    DKOP 

The  letter  was  dated  May  8.  but  It  was  not 
made     public — then     by     the     union — untU 


May  23  Publication  of  the  letter  May  24 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal — which  had  a 
■scoop' — sent  AT.  &  T.  shares  tumbling 
and  upset  the  general  market. 

Telephone    had    closed    the    day    before 

May  23 — at  f  125  12ii,  unchanged  on  the  day. 
on  a  volume  of  16,500  shares. 

The  next  day,  on  pubUcatlon  of  the  letter. 
It  opened  at  $124,  and  pliunmeted  to  »117  75 
It  closed  at  $122,  off  $3.12Vj  on  the  day 
Volume  was  a  whopping  112,800  shares, 
making  Telephone  the  second  most  active 
stock.  The  next  day  it  cloeed  at  $119.75, 
off  $2  25  on  a  volume  of  51,400  shares. 

Trading    was    so    heavy    on    the    big    day 

May  24 — that  the  Stock  Exchange  had  sus- 
pended trading  JuBt  before  the  close,  but 
one  final  trade  was  allowed  at  $122. 

At  the  low  on  May  24,  the  loss  amounted 
to  $1  7  billion. 

Both  are  a  high  price  to  shareholders  for 
another's  loose  talk,  which  both  were.  In 
fact,  after  the  May  24  news  break  and  market 
drop.  Antitrust  termed  the  investigation 
only  "a  routine  check  Into  some  complaints 
it  has  received   " 

(From    the    New    York    Journal-American, 
Aug.    8.    1961) 

Readers   Join   in   Protesting  "Loose  Talk" 
Attacks  on  AT.  &  T 
*  (By  Leslie  Grould  ) 

Readers  share  our  views  on  the  "loose 
talking"  by  the  Antitrust  Division's  head 
regardmg  "possible"  investigations  and  "rou- 
tine "  inquiries  into  American  Telephone  &: 
Telegraph  Co. 

One  sUtement  knocked  $1  billion  off  the 
market  value  of  the  company's  shares.  An- 
other off-the-cuff  remark — the  "routine" 
one — dropped  values  $1.7  bUllon.  as  well  as 
upsetting  the  general  stock  market. 
Here  £ire  some  of  the  letters : 
"I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  column  for 
many,  many  years  and  really  must  congratu- 
late you  on  your  article  about  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co 

"This  company  (although  large)  has  bene- 
fited the  public  and  our  Government  as  no 
other  company  has  in  the  world.  They  are 
first  In  the  electronic  and  communication 
field,  from  which  the  public  and  Govern- 
ment have  continuously  received  benefits 
during  war  and  peace. 

"There  are  so  many  people  who  have  In- 
vested their  life's  savings  and  depend  upon 
the  dividends  they  receive.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  any  Government  spokesman  should  be 
more  than  careful  In  making  any  statement 
that  could  affect  the  stock  (to  the  tune  of 
$1  billion  In  1  day) . 

"It  Is  disgraceful  to  allow  this  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  party  involved  might  be 
seeking  a  political  office  or  might  be  a  ca- 
reer seeker  and  uses  a  company  like  this 
.-«  a  whipping  boy  to  Impress  the  public. 
Why  doesn't  the  SEC  Investigate  this?" 
An  incensed  New  Jersey  stockholder: 
■  Seldom  have  I  had  the  desire  to  write. 
complimentary  or  otherwise,  to  Journalists. 
Your  article  relative  to  AT.  &  T.  In  the  Fri- 
day August  4  Issue,  however,  deserves  com- 
mendation from  every  honest  citizen  and 
those  of  us.  particularly,  who  have  been 
so  ill  advised  as  to  Invest  In  an  honest, 
progressive  company  marked  by  a  Depart- 
ment head  of  the  Justice  Department  to 
be  maligned,  threatened,  and  disparaged 
constantly. 

"I'm  sure  that  you  know  all  too  painfully 
of  the  tax -on -tax  discrepancy  in  our  in- 
come tax  structure.  Uncle  Sam  takes  52 
percent  of  corporation  earnings.  The  some- 
thing less  than  48  percent  left,  distributed 
to  Investors.  Is  again  taxed  as  dividend  In- 
come for  30  percent  and  more.  Now  Uncle 
can't  wait  till  we.  the  people,  get  our  earn- 
ings to  get  paid  off.  He  wants  It  deducted 
by  bankers  In  advance.  It  Un't  like  that  In 
every  country. 
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"Our  progressive  neighbors  to  the  north 
and  to  the  south  are  a  little  more  honest. 
Canada  does  not  tax  capital  gains.  Mexico 
taxes  neither  capital  gains  nor  dividend 
earnings.  The  National  Bskhk  of  Mexico  ad- 
vises on  many  stock  brochures  that  no  fur- 
ther taxes  are  imposed,  that  they  have  al- 
ready been  paid  by  the  corporation. 

"Thank  you  for  your  outspoken  article 
revealing  Just  why  our  Justice  is  blind. 
Perhaps  it's  time  to  remove  the  blindfold 
and  find  out  why  It's  profitable  for  our  serv- 
ants in  the  Justice  Department  to  be  so 
unjust." 


(Prom  the  Boston  Herald,  Aug.  4,  1961) 
Antctrust  ABsuaDrrY 

You  can  pick  up  the  phone,  call  London 
and  talk  for  3  minutes  for  $12.  Soon  you 
win  be  able  to  dial  a  call  to  London. 

You  can  do  this  cheaply,  quickly  and  con- 
veniently because  one  big  company  operates 
both  domestic  and  foreign  phone  service. 
The  Federal  CcMnmunlcatlons  Commission 
plus  State  utility  commissions  work  to  see 
that  charges  are  reasonable.  On  foreign 
calls,  the  FCC  does  not  have  to  supervise  the 
rates  of  two  separate  companies;  it  deals 
with   only   one. 

The  superb  span  of  telephonic  communi- 
cation we  enjoy  today  is  the  result  of  the 
bigness  of  the  one  company  that  does  It. 

But  it  appears  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  U  going  to  see  to  it  that  this  bigness 
is  cut  down.  It  is  considering  an  antitrust 
action  to  force  the  Bell  System  to  divest 
Itself  of  Its  foreign  service. 

This,  too,  it  proposes  to  do  at  the  very 
time  when  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  Is  looking  to  the  Bell  System  to 
take  part  In  the  Impressive  Introduction  of 
world  communication  by  satellites.  This  Is 
an  undertaking  that  calls  for  the  resources 
of  a  big  company;  lacking  that  only  the 
Government  can  do  the  Job. 

This  conflict  of  purpose  In  Government  is 
nothing  new.  Back  In  the  early  days  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion asked  the  Bell  System  to  take  over  the 
redesigning  and  mass  production  of  the 
bomb.  Simultaneously  the  FCC  moved  to 
split  off  the  Western  Electric  Co.  from  the 
Bell  System  and  slice  it  up,  thus  eliminating 
the  capacity  for  carrying  out  the  bomb 
design. 

What  possible  need  can  there  be  for  cut- 
ting up  a  telephone  system  the  real  useful- 
ness of  which  depends  on  Its  breadth  of 
coverage? 

Is  anyone  making  undue  profits  out  of 
this  monopoly?  Of  course  not.  No  one 
owns  more  than  a  thirtieth  of  1  percent  of 
AT.  &  T.  shares.  The  net  return  on  Its  in- 
vestment last  year  was  less  than  the  median 
return  of  the  50  biggest  U.S.  utilities— it 
stood  32d  among  the  50. 

A  big  operation  like  world  conununlcatlon 
demands  a  big  company  with  big  resources. 
To  weaken  it  U  to  weaken  the  position  of 
the  United  States  in  this  field. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  4 1ST 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  RATIFI- 
CATION OF  THE  19TH  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  ■  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker  on 
August  26.  1920.  a  great  event  occurred 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation.    The  19th 


amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  rat- 
ified and  women  received  the  right  to 
vote.  Today  is  the  41st  anniversary  of 
that  eventful  day  and  it  behooves  us  to 
commemorate  the  occasion  by  p»,ymg 
tribute  to  the  valiant  women,  both  liv- 
ing and  gone,  who  dedicated  their  lives 
to  the  long  and  arduous  struggle  to 
achieve  their  goal. 

How  did  this  movement  begin?  How 
was  the  objective  attained?  What  have 
women  accomplished  by  their  vote,  and 
what  tasks  still  lie  ahead  ? 

On  July  4.  1776.  when  we  were  de- 
claring that  "all  men  are  created  equal," 
women  had  already  conceived  this  same 
idea  of  equahty.  In  March  of  that  year, 
Abigail  Adams,  the  wife  of  John  Adam.s, 
had  already  threatened  rebellion  unless 
the  rights  of  her  sex  were  secured.  "If 
particular  care  and  attention  are  not 
paid  to  the  ladies,"  she  wrote  to  her  hus- 
band who  was  then  sitting  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  "we  are  determined 
to  foment  a  rebellion,  and  will  not  hold 
ourselves  bound  to  obey  any  laws  m 
which  we  have  no  voice  or  representa- 
tion." 

On  the  19th  of  July  1848.  the  first 
Woman's  Rights  Convention  was  held 
at  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.  Among  the  lead- 
ers of  that  organized  campaign  were 
Lucretia  Mott.  Martha  Wright.  Ehza- 
beth  Cady  Stanton,  and  Mary  Ann  Mc- 
Clintock.  In  1851.  the  work  initiated  by 
the  1848  convention  was  taktn  up  by 
Susan  B.  Anthony.  Meetings  were  held 
and  societies  were  organized  'n  the  vari- 
ous States,  and  by  1861  there  was  a  well- 
defined  movement  toward  woman  suf- 
frage. From  a  convention  held  in  New 
York  City  in  1866  came  the  first  organ- 
ized demand  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

Suffrage  proposals  began  to  reach 
Congress  as  early  as  1869;  and  in  1878. 
only  30  years  after  the  first  convention. 
the  suffrage  amendment  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  finally  ratified,  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Congress.  Not  waiting 
for  Congress  to  act.  the  States  began  to 
give  women  the  right  to  vote  throutrh 
State  action.  By  1913.  when  the  Nation- 
al Woman's  Party  was  formed  by  Alice 
Paul,  six  States  had  already  granted  suf- 
frage to  women.  In  June  of  1919.  when 
Congress  passed  the  suffrage  amend- 
ment— 41  Stat.  362— and  referred  it  to 
the  States  for  ratification,  there  were  11 
States  where  women  had  the  right  to 
vote.  By  August  26,  1920,  the  36th  State 
had  ratified  the  amendment,  and  in  the 
fall  of  that  year  women  voted  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Very  many  of  the  rights  which  were 
demanded  by  the  pioneers  of  the  move- 
ment have  today  been  secured.  Equal 
access  to  universities  and  colleges  and  to 
the  trades  and  professions,  the  right  to 
vote  and  to  share  in  political  offices,  the 
right  to  hold  property,  to  make  con- 
tracts, to  sue  and  be  sued,  are  but  a  few 
of  the  gains  which  women  have  made. 
Congress  has,  by  other  acts  throughout 
the  years,  recognized  the  equality  of 
women  in  all  walks  of  life.  A.s  early  as 
1870  Congress  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  female  clerks  in  the  respective 
Government  departments  "with  the 
compensation  belonging  to  the  class  to 
which   they   may    be    appointed  •   •    ••• 


(16  Stat.  250.  ch.  251.  sec.  2).  In  1879 
Congress  approved  the  admission  of 
women  to  practice  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Umted  SUtes  (20  Stat.  292. 
ch.  81 1 .  The  principle  of  equal  compen- 
sation for  equal  work  is  constantly  being 
followed  in  acts  passed  by  Congress. 

When  the  call  to  service  was  issued 
during  World  War  II.  women  took  thoir 
places  in  the  Ai-med  Forces  alongside 
their  brothers,  and  .<^erved  with  honor 
and  distinction.  We  all  remember  the 
WAC.  the  WAVES,  the  SPARS  and 
the  WASP.  In  fact  the  women's  mnts 
have  now  become  an  integral  part  of  our 
armed  services. 

In  the  profession.s,  women  are  recoc:- 
nized  for  their  accomplishments  in  all 
fields.  Women  lawyers  number  in  the 
thousands.  Women  serve  as  judges,  and 
aii  you  know  many  are  honored  and  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  Congress. 

They  have  indeed  done  well  in  these 
41  years.  Let  us  salute  them:  but  better 
still,  let  us  help  them  to  complete  the 
tasks  still  unfinished,  so  that  when  we 
reach  the  new  frontiers  toward  which 
we  are  so  diligently  striving,  we  will 
reach  them  in  full  equality,  men  and 
women  alike. 
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THE  PEACE  CORPS  AND  ITS 
DIRECTOR 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Rodi.noI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Peace 
Coi-ps  is  at  once  both  inspired  and  in- 
spirational. Its  immediate  goals  are 
practical  a-ssistance,  promotion  of  mu- 
tual understanding,  and  the  cultivation 
of  trust  on  en  international  basis.  Its 
ultimate  goal  is  the  achievement  of  world 
peace.  But  as  President  Kennedy  has 
said,  the  American  Peace  Corps — our 
own  effort — will  be  "only  one  step  in  a 
major  international  effort  to  increase 
the  welfare  of  all  men  and  improve  un- 
derstanding amonq:  nations." 

To  what  better  purpose  can  mans  en- 
ergies be  directed  than  to  a  common  en- 
deavor with  the  moral  purposes  of  peace 
and  the  betterment  of  humanity?  Those 
who  plan  such  goals  and  those  who  vol- 
untarily share  their  intellectual,  physi- 
cal, and  spiritual  gifts  with  one  another 
are  truly  inspired  and  inspiring.  Those 
who  witness  t.'ie  application  of  such  prin- 
ciples to  practical  endeavor  can  scarce- 
ly remain  unmoved.  How  can  the  fruits 
of  such  effort  fail  to  be  good? 

The  Peace  Corps  idea  is  an  ambitious 
one.  It  appeals  to  man's  altruism.  It 
is  based  on  the  principle  that  the  con- 
tributive  working  of  one  human  being 
with  another  will  foster  economic  and 
social  growth  and  the  promotion  of  cul- 
tural understanding.  The  Peace  Corps 
presents  an  opportunity  for  individual 
citizens  to  work  directly  with  the  people 
of  other  countries,  sharing  their  knowl- 
edge, their  skills,  their  efforts,  and  their 
ideals  in  the  ultimate  hope  of  peace.    A5 


a  Norwegian  student  put  it.  in  a  discus- 
sion of  the  Peace  Corps.  "We  want  to 
fight  problems,  not  people." 

It  is  to  the  young,  new  countries  and 
the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world, 
faced  with  urgent  problems  of  techni- 
cal know-how,  professional  and  educa- 
tional needs,  that  the  plan  will  be  first 
directed.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
that  young  Americans  are  eager  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  development  programs  in 
the  countries  of  Africa.  Asia,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Latin  America.  Once  the 
scheme  is  in  full  operation  they  will  serve 
in  a  myriad  of  ways — teachers,  adminis- 
trators, agricultural  extension  workers, 
medical  assistants,  accountants,  librari- 
ans, nurses — and  so  on. 

Though  the  goals  of  the  Peace  Corps 
will  not  be  achieved  easily,  tho.se  who 
participate  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  they  are  actively  engaged 
in  what  President  Kennedy  has  called  "a 
struggle  against  the  common  enemies  of 
man:  tyranny,  poverty,  disease,  and  war 
itself." 

Although  the  Peace  Corps  is  only  in  its 
infancy,  it  has  already  proved  its  worth. 
Indeed,  even  In  the  proposal  stage  the 
results  were  gratifying.  Men's  thoughts 
were  directed  to  the  possibility  of  har- 
nessing large-scale  activity  to  high  pur- 
pose. In  the  investigative  stage  individ- 
uals, public  and  private  institutions  and 
o.rganizations  banded  together  to  study 
ways  and  means  of  giving  life  to  an  ex- 
alted idea.  With  the  formulation  of  a 
specific  program  came  a  heartening  re- 
sponse. Enthusiasm  was  nationwide. 
There  was  an  interested  and  grateful 
reaction  abroad;  at  home  volunteers  ap- 
peared immediately  and  In  impresEive 
numbers. 

In  each  one  of  the  formatire  stages 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  among  the  names  of 
those  emmently  involved  is  to  be  found 
that  of  Robert  Sargent  Shriver,  Jr  In 
him  we  find  a  truly  dedicated  individual. 
Not  only  has  he  show  n  himself  willing  to 
devote  his  Ume.  his  energies,  and  his 
spirit  to  this  project.  The  sacrifices 
which  he  has  made  to  do  so  must  have 
been  great  indeed,  for  seldom  does  one 
find  a  person  already  so  deep  in  so  many 
activities. 

Modest  In  demeanor.  Sargent  Shriver 
was  already  a  man  of  no  mean  achieve- 
ment even  before  the  Peace  Corps  pre- 
sented a  new  challenge  to  him.  Busv  is 
an  inadequate  term  for  this  executive 
in  the  business  world,  leader  in  educa- 
tional fields,  and  humanitarian  engaged 
in  innumerable  charitable  and  progres- 
sive activities.  In  endorsing  Mr.  Shriver 
for  the  post  of  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  Senator  Douglas,  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
briefly  touched  upon  a  few  of  the  sig- 
nificant facts  of  his  background.  These 
facts  indicate  at  once  his  high  aptitude 
for  the  position  and  also  the  sacrifice 
that  must  have  been  necessarv  for  him 
to  accept  it. 

Senator  Douglas  said  first  that :  He  is 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  useful  citi- 
zens of  Chicago."  As  a  businessman  for 
the  past  13  years  Mr.  Shriver  has  been 
the  assistant  managing  director,  and 
actually,  the  operating  head  of  the  Mer- 
chandise Mart.  This  is  the  largest  office 
CVU 1071 
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building  in  the  world.    At  this  buslricss 
he  was  conspicuously  successful. 

As  an  executive  of  the  school  board 
and  the  extensive  public  school  system  of 
Chicago,  he  was  also  notably  good.  That 
system  has  25.000  employees  and  an  an- 
nual budget  of  $185  million.  Of  this 
operation  Senator  Dotjclas  said:  He 
has  carried  out  the  affairs  of  the  school 
board  with  complete  integrity,  with 
great  efficiency,  and  with  a  fine  humane 
and  progressive  spirit." 

In  spite  of  the  time  and  energy  in- 
volved in  these  pursuits,  Mr.  Shriver 
still  somehow  found  time  to  be  "active 
in  virtually  every  good  cause  in  the  city 
of  Chicago." 

As  a  direct  background  for  h:s  work 
with  the  Peace  Corps.  Sargent  Shriver. 
in  earlier  years,  served  on  three  occasions 
as  a  group  leader  for  groups  going  abroad 
under  the  Experiment  for  International 
Living  He  also  had  practical  experience 
from  his  travels  in  southeast  Asia  and 
on  a  trip  through  Africa. 

This  is  the  man  who  was  williiig  to 
dedicate  his  efforts  toward  making  the 
Peace  Corps  program  with  all  its  vast  po- 
tentialities a  practicality.  Before  he 
l)ecame  its  Director,  he  had,  at  the  Pres- 
ident's request,  lent  his  abilities  to  this 
project  for  peace  in  its  initial  stages. 
He  was  among  those  who  studied  the 
possibilities  of  the  idea,  and  how  the 
Peace  Corps  might  be  oreanized.  He 
consults  with  many  experienced  people 
in  the  area  of  student  exchange  and 
oversea  work  He  sought  to  discover  the 
extent  of  interest  in  the  proposed  Peace 
Corps  He  instituted  operations  to  try 
to  determine  the  possible  requirements  or 
demand  for  Peace  Corps  volunteers  over- 
sea-s.  He  assayed  the  possibilities  for 
practical  applications  of  the  scheme. 

At  the  request  of  President  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Shriver  prepared  a  comprehensive 
report  on  his  findings.  On  this  report 
the  President  based  his  Executive  order 
establishing  the  Peace  Corps.  He  issued 
this  order  pursuant  to  authority  granted 
him  imder  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  and 
it  is  from  mutual  security  funds  that  the 
Peace  Corps  was  financed  in  its  initial 
stages. 

Operation  of  the  plan  is  still  on  a  tem- 
porary pilot  basis  It  is  anticipated  that 
by  the  end  of  1961  some  500  to  1,000 
volunteers  will  be  in  training  or  over- 
seas. The  e-entual  dimensions  of  the 
Peace  Corps  will  be  determined  by  con- 
gressional and  executive  action,  based 
somewhat  upon  the  extent  of  requests 
from  foreign  governments.  An  impor- 
tant element  in  determining  its  magni- 
tude will  be  the  judgment  of  the  pro- 
gram's effectiveness  by  the  American 
people  and  the  people  of  other  nations. 

Already  the  AmcricAn  people  have 
voiced  great  enthusiasm  for  the  Peace 
Corps  in  prospect.  Even  before  it  was 
established— when  it  was  only  in  the 
discussion  stages — the  Gallup  poll  re- 
ports that  7  out  of  10  Americans  fa- 
vored the  organization  of  such  a  scheme. 

Less  than  6  weeks  after  it  was  launched 
more  than  4.000  apphcants  had  voiced 
their  desire  to  join  the  Peace  Corps. 
There  had  been  ample  warning,  too, 
that  the  demands  would  be  great  upon 
those  who  servea.     The  training  would 


be  strict.  The  experience  would  doubt- 
less be  rigorous.  Living  conditions,  as 
well  as  the  wage  scale,  would  depend 
upon  the  level  of  the  conditions  in  the 
places  to  which  the  volunteers  would 
be  sent  Their  qualifications  must  meet 
not  only  the  standards  set  for  service 
but  the  needs  of  countries  where  they 
would  serve.  To  be  sure  there  would  be 
arrangements  for  additional  compensa- 
tion to  be  set  aside  for  those  who  joined 
the  program,  so  that  they  would  not  ul- 
timately suffer  for  their  contribution. 
Important,  however,  is  the  necessity  of 
adjustment  to  living  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  they  are  to  work,  play, 
and  fraternize. 

The  hallmark  of  the  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers will  be  altruism,  idealism,  and 
devoted  service  to  their  coimtry  and  the 
cause  of  peace.  Certainly  all  of  these 
will  be  inspired  by  the  man  chosen  to 
lead  the  program.  Already  Sargent 
Shriver  is  notably  conspicuous  for  his 
contribution,  prominent  for  his  perspec- 
tive, distinguished  for  his  dedication. 
With  such  character  and  talents  behind 
it.  we  may  look  for  success  from  the 
Peace  Corps  program. 


HON.  CLE:\'ELAND  BAILEY  OF  WEST 
\TRGINIA,  A  FIGHTER  FOR  HIS 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that 
most  of  the  membership  of  this  House 
is  aware  of  the  serious  problem  affecting 
the  coal  industry  of  this  Nation.  This 
problem  is  particularly  aggravated  by 
govenunental  actions  which  fail  to  take 
into  consideration  the  effect  upon  the 
total  economy  of  the  country. 

Early  this  year  the  Department  of  the 
Army  announced  its  intention  to  pur- 
chase approximately   1  million  tons  of 
coke   from   sources  outside   the  United 
States.     Members  of  Congress  have  for 
years   been   successful   in  fighting  this 
kind  of  governmental  policy.    It  has  al- 
ways been  a  great  mystery  to  Members 
of    Congress    from    the    coal   producing 
States  that  while  this  Grovemment  has 
restrictive  conveyances  in  defense  buying 
protecting  American  producers  of  cloth- 
ing, certain  textiles,  food  products  and 
other  basic  requirements  of  the  military, 
there  has  always  been  a  negative  atti- 
tude displayed  when  the  interest  of  the 
coal  producing  areas  was  at  stake.    I  am 
happy  to  announce  that  pursuant  to  the 
attached  memorandum  there  has  been  a 
reversal  by  the  White  House  on  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  mihtary  and  that  at 
least  440.000  tons  of  the  contemplated 
purchase     from     West     Germany     will 
be  made   in   the   United   States.      It  is 
likely  that  most  of  the  coal  and  coke 
will  come  from  labor  surplus  areas  such 
as   Pennsylvania,    West   Virginia,   AJia- 
bania.  Oklahoma,  and  other  coal  pro- 
ducers.    This   change   in   governmental 
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purchase  policy  did  not  come  easy. 
Chief  among  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  led  the  fight  against  the  foreign 
purchase  of  this  coal  was  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  the  Honorable 
Cleveland  M.  Bailey.  He  arranged 
meeting  after  meeting  with  the  Defense 
Department,  State  Department,  and  in 
fact,  took  the  problem  directly  to  the 
White  House.  No  person  in  this  Con- 
gress is  more  acutely  aware  of  the  se- 
rious and  dangerous  economic  condition 
of  his  district  and  the  whole  coal  pro- 
ducing area  of  the  United  States  than 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia, 
Cleve  Bailey. 

Marching  abreast  of  the  venerable 
legislator  from  West  Virginia  were  many 
other  Members  of  this  Congress,  notably 
the  Honorable  Dan  Flood.  Tad  Walters, 
Dr.  Morgan  and  yoiir  humble  servant  on 
the  Democratic  side,  smd  the  Members 
of  the  Republican  side,  Van  Zandt, 
ScRANTON,  Saylor,  Fenton  and  others. 
In  fact,  the  entire  delegation  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir- 
ginia were  in  full  accord  with  the  valiant 
fight  being  waged  for  domestic -produced 
coal  and  coke.  Time  and  space  do  not 
allow  the  recounting  of  the  many  set- 
backs and  heartbreaks  encountered  by 
Congressman  Bailey  and  the  other 
Members  of  Congress  in  their  efforts  to 
have  the  administrative  agencies 
recognize  the  full  impact  of  their  con- 
templated action  upon  the  economy,  not 
alone  of  the  States  involved,  but  of  the 
entire  Nation.  The  time  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  Congressman  Bailey 
and  others  who  have  been  virtually  alone 
in  their  fight  for  the  change  in  the 
purchasing  policies  of  the  past  adminis- 
tration must  bring  to  bear  in  all  of  our 
governmental  operations  the  simple, 
practical  policy  of  preservation  of  this 
Nation,  its  institutions,  its  industries,  and 
its  peoples. 

Washington. — The  White  House  today 
announced  a  move  to  help  depressed  Ameri- 
can coal  mines  by  giving  them  orders  to  sup- 
ply U.S.  military  needs  for  coal  and  coke 
in   West  Germany. 

The  Defense  Department  In  the  past  has 
purchased  coal  and  coke  from  foreign  pro- 
ducers, and  generally  from  sources  In  West 
Germany. 

Meyer  Feldman.  special  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  said  440,000  tons  of  anthra- 
cite coal  and  coke  will  be  purchased  next 
month    from    American    producers. 

He  estimated  the  fu3l  will  cost  about  $10.8 
million  delivered  in  West  Germany  and  said 
the  same  amount  could  have  been  purchased 
abroad  for  Just  over  $8  million. 

The  White  House  announcement  said:  "It 
is  likely  that  most  of  the  coal  and  coke  re- 
quirements will  be  filled  by  mines  and  firms 
located  in  labor  surplus  areas  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. West  Virginia,  Maryland.  Virginia. 
Alabama.  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma." 

Next  year  the  Defense  Department  plans 
to  purchase  even  more  coal  from  American 
sources.  This  year's  purchases  virlll  be  on  a 
reduced  level  because  the  needed  coal  and 
coke  for  the  year  already  has  been  ordered 
abroad. 

Feldman  said  that  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant reason  underlying  the  policy  change 
is  the  continuing  deficit  In  the  U.S.  balance 
of  International  payments.  By  placing  orders 
here,  the  Pentagon  wlU  reduce  the  flow  of 


dollars  abroad  and  lessen  the  deficit,  running 
so  far  this  year  at  an  annual  rate  of  about 
$1.5  billion. 

The  White  House  said  the  Armed  Forces  In 
Germany  will  use  approximately  305.000  tons 
of  bituminous  coal,  and  720,000  tons  of  an- 
thracite coal  or  coke  In  the  current  fiscal 
year,  which  ends  next  June  30. 

Contracts  already  have  been  awarded  Amer- 
ican producers  to  supply  the  bituminous 
coal.  Originally,  the  720,000  tons  of  an- 
thracite was  open  to  international  competi- 
tive bidding,  and  280,000  tons  were  ordered 
on    this    basis    from    foreign    producers. 

The  remaining  440,000  tons  of  anthrfcclte 
will  be  open  to  bidding  only  by  American 
sources,  with  bids  to  be  o^Mied  Sepleniber 
13.  ^ 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Chamberlain  <at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Halleck),  for  Monday.  August  28, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan  ^at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Halleck  i  .  for  Monday, 
August  28,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina,  for  1 
hour,  on  Wednesday.  August  30,  1961. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois,  for  1  hour,  on 
Thursday,  August  31.  1961. 

Mr.  Schwengel  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Lindsay),  on  Monday.  August  28,  1961. 
for  1  hour.  ii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Recorp,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  AspiNALL.  his  remarks  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  today  on  H.R.  84.  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter  and  tables. 

Mr.  Walter  and  to  include  a  letter. 

Mr.  Hall  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  following  the  remarks  he  made 
in  general  debate. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Felly. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lindsay)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  HosBiER. 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Mathias. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiAiMo)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.   MULTER. 

Mr.  Parbstein. 
Mr.  Breeding. 
Mr.  Alford. 


table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred   as 
follows: 

S  1005  An  act  to  amend  section  10  and 
section  3  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency;  and 

S.  1991  An  act  relating  to  manpower  re- 
quirements, resources,  development,  and 
utilization,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on   Education  and  Labor 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  5  o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.t. 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  August  28,  1961, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1256  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  cov- 
ering the  progress  made  in  liquidating  the 
assets  of  the  former  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  for  the  period  ending  June  30, 
1961,  pursuant  to  67  Stat  230,  and  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No  1  of  1957  (22  PR.  4633) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

1257  A  letter  from  the  Aasistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed 
concession  contract  with  Richard  O.  Voce, 
which  will  authorize  him  to  establish  and 
operate  a  concession  at  the  Echo  Bay  site 
within  Lake  Mead  National  Recreation  Area, 
pursuant  to  70  Stat  543;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1258  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  AdminU- 
trator.  Veterans'  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A 
bill  to  amend  certain  administrative  provi- 
sions of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery in  the  Veterans'  Administration  ■;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 

titles   were   taken   from   the   Speaker's 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  H  R  8556.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1950  to  require  certain  additional  In- 
formation to  be  filed  by  an  applicant  for  a 
scholarship  or  fellowship,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept  No  1029). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  RUTHERFORD:  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  H  R.  6729.  A  bill 
to  provide  for  the  disposal  of  certain  lands 
held  for  Inclusion  In  the  Cape  Hatteras  Na- 
tional Seashore  Recreational  Area,  N.C.,  and 
for  other  purposes:  without  amendment 
(Rept  No  1030).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  HR.5831.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  11  of  the  act  of  April  1,  1942 
(56  Stat  197,  ch  207;  DC  Code,  1951  ediUon, 
sec  11-776).  being  an  act  to  consolidate  the 
police  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  municipal  court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia, to  create  the  municipal  court  for  the 
District  of  Colrimbla,  to  CTe«t«  the  municipal 
court  of  appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes;  In  order  to 
modify  the  retirement  benefits  of  the  judges 
uf  I  lie  municipal  court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  munlcipcU  court  of  appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Juvenile 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  ftr 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  tRept.  No. 
1031).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mx.  McMillan  :  committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColvunbU.  H.R.  6967.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Incorporation  of  certain  nonpro&t 
corporations  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No  1032^  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Wh(  le  House  on   the  Stiite  of  the  Union 

Mr  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H  R.  7752  A  bill  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Alcchohc 
Bevera^  Control  Act,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purpkoees;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  10331.  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr.  BONNER  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  HR  8719  A  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  July  23.  1947.  chapter  301. 
as  amended,  to  extend  for  2  yeart  the  author- 
ity to  make  temporary  appointments  and 
protnotlons  in  the  U&.  Co«8t  Giiard.  without 
amendment  (Rept  No.  1034).  Referred  to 
the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  435.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H  R  7176.  ft  bin  to  provide  for  a  national 
hog  cholera  eradication  program:  without 
amendment  (Rept  No.  1035).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  ELLIOTT  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  436.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  8028.  a  bill  to  provide  Federal  assut- 
ance  for  pro)ecta  which  will  evaluate  and 
demonstrate  techniques  and  practices  lead- 
ing to  a  solution  of  vhe  Nation's  problems 
relating  to  the  prevention  and  control  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  offenses  and 
to  provide  training  of  personnel  for  work  in 
these  fields,  and  for  other  p  rpoees;  without 
amendment  i  Rept.  No.  1036).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Commltt<e  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  437.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R  8773,  a  bill  to  amend  secUon  265  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Reaerve  Act  of  1952,  as 
amended  (60  UJB  C.  1016),  relating  to  lump- 
sum readjustment  payments  for  members 
of  the  Reserve  components  who  are  Involun- 
tarily released  from  active  duty,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1037).    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PL3LIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills    and    resolutions    were    Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   BARRY: 
H  R.  8889.  A     blU     to     create     a    NaUonal 
Peace  Agency  and  to  prescribe  its  funcUons; 

to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey; 
H  R  8890.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  815 
and  Public  Law  874.  81st  Congress,  so  as  to 
extend  their  expired  provisions  for  an  addi- 
tional year  and  to  authorize  payments  under 
Public  Law  815  for  school  construction  In 
school  districts  with  severe  classroom  short- 
ages, to  extend  for  1  year  the  student  loan 
program  of  title  II  of  We  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  » 

By  Mr.  tJLARTlS  of  Nebraaka: 
H.R.  8891.  A  blU   to  amejid   the  NaUonal 
Labor   Relations   Act  so  as   to  provide   that 


the  discharge  of  employees  who  engage  in  a 
strike  not  authorised  by  the  oolIerrtlTe  bar- 
gaining   representative    shAll    not    be    con- 
sidered   an    unfair    labor    practice;    to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  ROGIERS  of  Florida: 
H  R  8892    A    bill    to    amend    the    Agricul- 
tural   Act    of    1956.    as    amended,    and    the 
Agricultural    Act    of    1949.    as    amended,    to 
prohibit   the  subsidized  export  erf  any  agri- 
cultural commodity   to  Communist  nations 
and    to    prohibit    sales    by    the    Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  of  any  agricultural  com- 
modities for  export  to  such  nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  RYAN. 
HR.  8893.  A  bUl  to  eliminate  the  require- 
mci.t    that   poll    taxes    be    paid    in    order    to 
qualify    for    voting;    to    the    Committee    on 
House  Administration 

H-R.  8894.  A  bill  to  provide  protection 
against  lynch ings;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  SELDEN : 
H-B.  8895.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  reso- 
lution  providing   for   membership    and    par- 
ticipation    by    the     United     States     In     the 
Inter-American   Children's  Institute;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr   FLYNT- 
H.R.  8896.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  shipment 
in  interitate  or  foreign  commerce  of  articles 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  Cuba, 
and   for   other  pur}X>£e!=.    to   the   Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   GIAIMO: 
H  R   8897    A  bill  to  make  available  to  chil- 
dren  who   are   handicapped   by  deafness  the 
specially  trained  teachers  of  the  deaf  needed 
to  develop  their  abilities   and  to  make  avail- 
able   to    individuals    suflerUig    speech    and 
hearing    Impairments    the    specially    trained 
speech  pathologtrts  and  audlologlsts  needed 
to  help  them  overcome  their  handicaps;   to 
the  ComnUttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon : 
HJ^  8898.  A  bin  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  account  of  sex  In  the  payment  of  wages  by 
employers    engaged    In   commerce  or   In   the 
production    of   goods   for   conunerce   and    to 
provide  for  the  restitution  of  wages  lost  by 
employees  by  reason  of  any  such  discrimina- 
tion;   to  the  Committee  on   Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr  MORRISON- 
H  R  8899.  A  bill  to  require  the  expenditure 
of  75  percent  of  the  funds  expended  for  the 
conversion,  alteration,  and  repair  of  naval 
resselB  to  be  expended  with  private  ship  re- 
pair yards,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.R  8900  A  bill  to  authorize  assistance  to 
public  and  other  nonprofit  lastltuiions  of 
higher  education  in  financing  the  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  or  Improvement  of 
needed  academic  and  related  facilities,  and  to 
authorize  financial  assistance  for  undergrad- 
uate study  In  such  institutions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H  R  8901  A  bill  to  amend  section  2004  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  that  ail  citizens  of  the  United  States 
may  vote  at  all  elections  without  being  re- 
quired to  take  literacy  tests;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

B>  Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  8902.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  to  pro- 
mote the  education  of  the  blind,  approved 
March  3.  1879.  as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize 
wider  distribution  of  books  and  other  spe- 
cial Instruction  m^aterials  for  the  bUnd.  and 
to  Increase  the  appropriations  authorized  for 
this  purpose,  and  to  otherwise  Improve  such 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor. 


By  Mr    HULL: 
H.R    8903.  A  biU  to  prohibit  the  shipment 
In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  articles 
Imported  into  the  United  States  from  Cuba 
and    for  other   purposes;    to   the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON; 
H.J.  Res.  543.  Joint     resolution     providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Letter 
Carriers    Week;    to    the    Conamlttee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr     BURLESON: 
H.  Ccn   Res   380.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  regard- 
ing the  Mongolian  People's  Republic;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr    HTESTAND: 
H.   Res.   429.   Resolution   to   authorize  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Sert-ices  to  study  use 
of  military  personnel  and  facilities  to  arouse 
the  public  to  the  meriace  of  the  cold  war; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By    Mr     MADDEN: 
H.    Res.    430.    Resolution    requettlng    the 
President   to   designate   the   week    of  Labor 
Day    as    a    period    for    concerted    action    by 
labor.    Industry     and    other    groups    to   con- 
demn the  Soviet  Communist  leaders  for  their 
open  aggression  against  the  people  of  Berlin; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.    Res.    431.    Resolution    to    express    the 
senre  of  the  House  on  time  lor  holding  na- 
tional conventions  for  nominations  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr    SAUND: 
H.    Res.    432.   Resolution    providing    for    a 
study    by    the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations  of  the  use  or  disposal  of  certain 
excess    real    property    at    Corona,    Calif.;    to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
H.  Res.  433.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
further    expenses    of    the    Investigation    and 
study  authorized  by  House  Resolution  23;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By   Mr.   BURLESON: 
H.  Res.  434.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of   the   House   of   Representatives   regarding 
the    Mongolian    People's    RepubUc;     to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr  COLLIER: 

H.R.  8904.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evangelos 

Tourles;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

B.B..  8905.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Athana- 

slas  P.  Papadakos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr   HAG  AN  of  Georgia: 
H  R  8906    A  bin  lor  the  relief  of  Mlchall 
Petrakifi;  to  the  Ckimmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  8907.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Lodato 
Giuseppe;    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
H.R.  8908.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jan  Kazi- 
mlerz  Lewandowskl;    to  the   Conunlttee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr".  LIBONATI: 
H.R.  8909.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stanlslaw 
J6zef  Scislowskl;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDONOUGH: 
HH.  8910.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Franklin 
Wal    Yat    Sun;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 
H.R.8911.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tao 
Ping  LI;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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SENATE 


Thursday,  August  24, 1961 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

Rev.  Theodore  Henry  Palmquist,  D.D., 
minister.  Foundry  Methodist  Church, 
Washington.  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  Spirit,  mysterious  beyond  our 
understanding,  yet  to  be  found  in  all 
that  is  beautiful,  excellent,  and  true,  we 
need  Thy  help.  Here  in  this  sacred  place 
we  wotfld  lay  aside  proud  self-suflBciency 
and  ask  for  light  in  dark  days— hope  that 
no  defeat  can  overthrow — loyalty  that 
distress  cannot  wear  out.  and  a  thank- 
fulness for  a  great  heritage — worth  liv- 
ing for — dying  for. 

Trusted  with  great  power  may  we  not 
misuse  it;  called  upon  to  make  crucial 
decisions  may  we  rise  above  self  and  not 
fall  the  best  within  us  or  the  people 
about  us.  Make  us  realistic  enough  to 
be  frightened;  courageous  enough  to 
think  without  confusion,  clearly;  dedi- 
cated enough  to  live  dangerously,  not 
by  default,  but  by  design.  Above  all. 
assure  us  that  in  or  out  of  the  Promised 
Land  we  belong  to  Thee,  a  power  that 
will  never  fail.    Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, August  23,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES    FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  468.  An  act  to  amend  section  1073 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  the  Fugitive 
Felon  Act; 

H.R.  641.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  an  Intermediate  lens  betaray 
spectrometer  for  the  use  of  Tulane  Univer- 
sity, New  Orleans,  La.; 

H.R.  4380.  An  act  to  quiet  title  and  pos- 
session to  an  unconfirmed  and  located  pri- 
vate  land   claim   In   the  State  of  Louisiana; 

H.R.  6371.  An  act  to  amend  section  37  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  the  limitation  on  retirement  In- 
come; and 

H.R.  8662.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Fuentes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
fH.  Con.  Res.  311)  providing  for  addi- 
tional copies  of  House  Document  No.  336, 
86th  Congress,  2d  session,  entitled 
"Facts  on  Communism— Volume  I,  the 
Communist  Ideology." 


The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated: 

H.R.  468.  An  act  to  amend  section  1073  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  the  Fugitive 
Felon  Act;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

HJl.  641.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  an  intermediate  lens  betaray  spec- 
trometer for  the  use  of  Tulane  UniverElty. 
New  Orleans,  La.;  and 

H.R.  6371.  An  act  to  amend  section  37  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  the  limitation  on  retirement  in- 
come; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

H.R.  4380.  An  act  to  quiet  title  and  pos- 
session to  an  unconfirmed  and  located  pri- 
vate land  claim  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  8662.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Fuentes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE     DURING 
MORNING   HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  cormection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


I 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Kuchel,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  sub- 
committees or  committees  *ere  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today: 

The  Special  Committee  on  the  Aging. 

The   Committee  on  Finance. 

The  Flood  Control  and  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

Upon  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and 
by  imanimous  consent,  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  was  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  . 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  beginning  with  the  new  re- 
ports. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  several 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 

Armed  Services: 

Capt.  Levering  Smith,  U.S.  Navy,  for  tem- 
porary promotion  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral 
while  serving  as  Technical  Director.  Special 
Projecta  Offlce.  Department  of  the  Navy;  and 

Robert  B  Brown.  Emory  D.  Stanley,  Jr., 
Stephen  Sherwood,  and  Lewis  C.  Coxe,  for 
temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral 

Mr  CANNON  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  re- 
port favorably  142  appointments  in  the 
Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain and  below,  and  689  appointments 
and  promotions  in  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps,  in  the  grade  of  captain  and  be- 
low. All  of  the.se  names  have  already 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
In  order  to  save  the  expense  of  printing 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  Secretary's  desk,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  any  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received:  and,  without  objection, 
the  nominations  will  lie  on  the  deA,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

wmiam  H  Carnahan.  and  sundry  other 
persons,  for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Air  Force; 

Arthur  W  Ahl,  and  sundry  other  dis- 
tinguished military  students  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  for  appoint- 
ment  In    the  Regular  Air   Force; 

Newton  W  Allenbach.  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  temporary  promotion  in  the 
Medical    Corps   of    the    US.   Navy: 

Marvin  M  Aldrich.  and  su  idry  other  of- 
ficers, for  temporary  promotl.^n  in  the  US. 
Navy; 

Edgar  C.  Church,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  permanent  promotion  in  the  line 
and  staff  corps,  U  S  Navy; 

Martin  L  Fackler.  Jr.  and  sundrj'  other 
Naval  Reserve  officers,  for  permanent  and 
temporary    appointment    in   the    US.    Navy; 

Gertrude  H  Nelson.  US.  Navy  retired  of- 
ficer, to  be  reappointed  a  permanent  com- 
mander in  the  Nurse  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy; 

Jack  Hamer.  and  Chester  A  Murphy,  lieu- 
tenants (Junior  grade),  US  Navy  (tempo- 
rary), to  be  lieutenants  In  the  Navy,  limited 
duty  only,  for  temporary  service  in  the  clas- 
sification electronics,  in  lieu  of  avionics,  as 
previously  nominated  and  confirmed,  to  cor- 
rect classification; 

Peter  M  Bush,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  temporary  appointment  In  the  Marine 
Corps;  and 

John  H  Buchanan,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  permanent  appointment  in  the 
Marine  Corps. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 
beginning  with  the  new  reports,  will  be 
stated. 


COLLECTOPIS  OF  CUSTOMS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  of  collectors  of  customs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc ;  and,  without  objection,  they 
are  confirmed. 
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NATIONAL   CAPITAL    TRANSPORTA- 
TION AGENCY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
diy  nominations  in  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ei-ed  en  bloc;  and,  without  objection,  they 
are  confirmed. 


US.  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Foreign 
Service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc:  and,  without  objection,  they 
are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  promise  was  made  yesterday  that  the 
nomination  of  the  Adjutant  General  of 
West  Virginia  for  a  commission  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  in  the  rank 
of  brigadier  general  would  be  taken  up 
at  3  o'clock.  I  should  like  to  state  now 
that  it  will  not  be  taken  up  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment  to  the  Peace 
Corps  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield"' 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.     I  yield, 

Mr.  SCOTT.  May  I  inquire  if  the 
procedure  is  satisfactory  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith!? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  have  not  dis- 
cu.ssed  it  with  her,  but  I  am  sure  it  will 
be,  because  I  understood  that  she  was 
at  a  policy  meeting,  and  she  is  always 
gracious  and  understanding.  I  ask  that 
she  be  notified. 

Mr   SCOTT.     I  thank  the  Senator 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


APPOINTMENT    BY    THE    VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
desires  to  substitute  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah    I  Mr    Moss]  for  the 


name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  PastoreJ.  as  a  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
parliamentary' Union  meeting  to  be  held 
in  Brussels. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  communication  and 
letter,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Proposed  AwENCMrNTs  to  the  Budget,  1962. 

FOR  EhSTRICT  OF  COL^-MBIA    (8    DOC    No.45) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  amendments 
to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1962.  in- 
volving an  increa.se  in  the  amount  of  $389,210 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper):  to  the  Commltt**  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  ordered  to  be  printed 

Amendme.vt  or  Certain  .Administrative  Pro- 
VI.SIONS  Relating  to  the  Departme?^  of 
Medicine  and  Sircery  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration 

A  letter  rrom  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration.  Washington,  DC  . 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  certain  administrative  provisions 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper  i;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor   and  Public   Welfare 


REPORTS   OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments 

S  1186  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  protection 
of  consumers  of  articles  of  merchandise 
composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  gold  or 
silver  from  fraudulent  misrepresentation 
concerning  the  quality  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept    No    767) 

By  Mr  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed    Services,   without   amendmenc: 

H  R  44  An  act  to  authorize  the  appropri- 
ation of  tlSO.OOO  for  use  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  a  US  Pacific  War  Memorial  (Rept 
No    770). 

By  Mr  SYMINGTON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment; 

H  R  7447    An  act  to  amend   the  Strategic 
and    Critical    Materials    Stock    Piling   Act    to 
provide    for    the    immediate    disposition    of 
certain  waterfowl  feathers  and  down    (Rept 
No    769) 

By  Mr  SALTONSTALL.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment 

H  R  1794  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  propertv  of  th- 
United  States  sltuat*<l  in  Hawaii  to' the  State 
of  Hawaii  (Rept   No   768) 

By  Mr  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment 

H  R  2898  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phos- 
phate Interests  of  the  United  States  in  lands 
located  in  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record 
owners  of  the  surface  thereof  (Rept  No 
772) : 

H  R  3526  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phosphate 
Interests  of  the  Unlt.ed  States  in  lands  lo- 
cated in  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record 
owners  of  the  surface  thereof  iRept.  No. 
773  I  ;   and 

H  R  6102  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phos- 
phate interests  of  the  United  States  in  lands 
located  in  Highlands  County  in  the  State  of 
Florida  t-o  the  record  owners  of  the  surface 
thereof  (Rept.  No    774). 


By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2272.  A  bill  to  dlsclaini  interest  in  cer- 
tain rights  in  certain  lands  in  the  State  of 
Nevada  (Rept.  No.  777);  and 

H.R  566.  An  act  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  historic  site  at  Fort  Davis, 
Jeff    Davis    County,    Tex.     (Rept.    No     771) 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments : 

,  8  46  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  administration  of  basic  public 
recreation  facilities  at  the  Elephant  Butte 
and  Caballo  Reservoir  areas.  New  Mexico, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  775). 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
with  amendments: 

S  2135  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  to  delegate  cer- 
tain functions  (Rept.  No.  776). 


!■- 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 
Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers 
in  the  Executive  Departments,  to  which 
was  referred  for  examination  and  rec- 
ommendation a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  dated  August  8,  1961, 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  refen-ed  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kerr)  : 
S.  2460  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  need  or 
desirability  of  developing  pumped  storage; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Aflalrs. 

By  Mr.  COTTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Aiken  )  : 

S  2461.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wahidi 
Romanos  Jariash  (also  known  as  Waheeda 
Bachus  Romanos) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota: 

S.  2462.  A  bill  to  defer  the  collection  of 
Irrigation  maintenance  and  operation 
charges  for  calendar  year  1962  on  lands 
within  the  Angostura  unit.  Missouri  River 
Basin  project;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr    BENNETT: 

S  2463.  A  bill  to  amend  section  613(b)  (2) 
(B)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code;  to  the 
Committee  (  n  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  when  he 
InU'-duced  the  above  bill,  which  apjJear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr    YOUNG  of  North  Dakota 

S  2464.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Lechleltner:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    BIBLE: 

S.  2465.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May  25. 
1920,  relating  to  conveyances  of  certain  parts 
of  rights-of-way  by  railroad  companies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


DEPLETION  FOR  ALL  BERYLLIUM 
MINERALS 

Mr.  BENNETT.     Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
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which  would  give  a  23-percent  percent- 
age depletion  allowance  to  all  beryllium 
minerals,  rather  than  only  to  beryl  as 
under  existing  law. 

The  use  of  beryUiimi  metal  in  industry 
is  a  fairly  recent  development.  How- 
ever, its  high  strength-to-weight  ratio 
and  excellent  heat  capacity  have  made 
its  use  of  strategic  importance  in  mis- 
siles, aircraft,  and  electronics,  while  its 
unusual  nuclear  properties  in  the  oxide 
state  as  well  as  in  metal  have  developed 
keen  interest  in  its  use  in  this  new  and 
important  field. 

Until  recently  there  were  only  two 
producers  of  beryllium  compoimds  and 
metal  in  this  country,  both  of  which  use 
the  mineral  beryl  as  their  feed  mate- 
rial. This  mineral  is  quite  widespread 
in  its  occurrence  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  countries,  but  since 
its  recovery  has  always  been  based  on  the 
hand  cobbing  of  visible  crystals  from  the 
ore,  the  mineral  requirements  for  the 
American  berylUimi  industry  have  come 
from  foreign  countries  where  low  labor 
rates  permit  economic  hand  picking. 
Thus,  up  until  the  present  time,  90  per- 
cent to  over  95  percent  of  this  strategic 
ore  consumed  in  the  United  States  has 
been  imported. 

The  strategic  nature  of  beryllium  was 
first  recognized  in  the  late  forties  or  early 
fifties,  when  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission undertook  an  extensive  buying 
program  for  this  material.  As  a  large 
percentage  of  our  imports  came  from 
India  and  Brazil — both  of  which  coim- 
tries  had  placed  an  embargo  on  mona- 
zite,  another  imported  nuclear  mate- 
rial— it  appeared  advantageous  to  en- 
courage the  mining  of  domestic  beryl  to 
help  assure  our  requirements,  should  the 
foreign  supplies  of  this  material  be  cut 
ofT  as  well.  As  a  result,  beryl  was  added 
to  the  series  of  domestically  produced 
minerals  eligible  imder  section  613  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  for  23  percent 
depletion  allowance.  Subsequently  the 
General  Services  Administration  offered 
a  substantial  premium  for  hand-cobbed 
beryl  produced  from  domestic  sources, 
and  still  later  the  Defense  Minerals  Pro- 
duction Administration  offered  Govern- 
ment loans  to  companies  engaging  in 
exploration  for  domestic  beryl  deposits. 

When,  In  1954.  Congress  '^included 
beryl  in  the  list  of  strategic  minerals  in- 
cluded in  section  613(b)(2)(B),  it  is 
clear  that  it  did  so  because  beryl  was  the 
principal  ore  of  beryllium— if  not  the 
only  one  then  foimd.  That  the  chief  use 
for  beryl  is  to  refine  it  and  produce  be- 
rylliimi  metal  is  shown  by  a  statement 
in  the  Mineral  Yearbook,  1959  edition: 
Domestic  consxunption  of  beryl  In  1959, 
8.173  tons,  was  the  greatest  recorded,  and  al- 
most all  was  processed  Into  beryllium  metal 
and  Its  alloys. 

Further,  beryl  is  generally  bought  and 
sold  on  the  basis  of  its  beryllium  oxide 
content.  For  example,  the  statistics 
given  in  the  Minerals  Yearbook  for  1959 
refer  to  beryl  with  a  10  to  12  percent 
content  of  beryllium  oxide.  The  year- 
book showed  that  328  tons  of  domestic 
beryl  with  this  beryllium  content  was 
produced  in  1959,  whereas  8,038  tons  was 
imported.    Beryl  is  priced  on  the  basis  of 


its  beryllium  content:  for  1959  the  price 
was  $47  per  unit  of  beryllium  oxide. 

Early  in  1960  extensive  deposits  were 
discovered  of  a  new  beryllium  ore  in 
the  Topaz  Mountain  area  of  Utah.  This 
ore  was  substantially  different  from 
previous  beryllium  ores  found,  in  that 
it  was  highly  disseminated  throughout 
large  areas  of  waste  rock  and  contained 
no  beryl  whatsoever.  Obviously,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  hand  pick  the 
values  from  this  ore,  but  laboratory 
processing  studies  done  with  the  assist- 
ance and  cooF>eration  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
indicated  that  it  could  be  mined  by 
modem  bulk  handling  methods  and 
processed  by  hydrometallurgical  tech- 
niques similar  to  those  currently  used 
in  the  production  of  uranium  yellow 
cake.  Large  tonnages  of  this  ore  have 
already  been  indicated  in  the  Topaz 
Mountain  area,  and  its  amenability  to 
chemical  treatment  gives  a  strong  in- 
dication that  this  new  find  may  be  the 
foundation  of  a  new  mining  and  proc- 
essing industry  in  Utah  which  could 
readily  supply  our  national  requirements 
for  beryllium  and  its  products  and  make 
us  independent  of  foreign  imports  of 
this  strategic  material.  While  the  Utah 
deposit  has  been  characterized  as  per- 
haps the  most  significant  new  area  of 
beryllium  mineralization,  many  of  the 
other  Western  States  have  reported  re- 
cent finds  of  beryllium  minerals  other 
than  beryl. 

In  mid-1960,  the  Office  of  Minerals 
Exploration  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  agreed  to  a  change  in  its  execu- 
tive order,  substituting  the  words  beryl- 
lium minerals"  in  place  of  "beryl,"  In 


order  to  void  the  limitation  imposed  by 
the  previous  wording.  In  view  of  this 
action,  and  in  light  of  recent  discover- 
ies, coupled  with  the  great  strategic  Im- 
portance of  our  berylUiun  minerals,  I 
strongly  beUeve  that  the  use  of  the  term 
"beryl"  in  section  613  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  is  no  longer  appropriate. 
Therefore,  my  bill  makes  a  simple  but 
nonetheless  important  change  in  the 
wording  of  this  act,  to  include  in  Its 
stead  the  term  "berylliiun  minerals." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2463)  to  amend  section 
613fb)(2)iB)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bennett,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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REORG.^NIZATION  OF  THE  SEC 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
only  to  make  the  announcement  that 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
has  reported  a  bill  which  will  bring  about 
a  reorganization  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  without  all  the 
difficulties  which  caused  us  to  turn  down 
Reorpanization  Plan  No.  1  when  it  was 
submitted.  This  again  is  a  tribute  to 
how  to  do  a  right  thing  right. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
have  printed  in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  an  analysis  of  the  material 
differences  between  the  bill  reported  to- 
day and  the  reorganization  plan,  and 
how  the  bill  reported  today  does  the  job 
that  needs  to  be  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


HEORGANIZATION    PLAN    NO.     1 

1.  All  functions  of  SEC  delegable  to  lower 
levels,  subject  only  to  section  7(a)  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  relating  to 
adjudication. 

2.  Discretionary  right  of  review  of  dele- 
gated action  by  full  Commission  upon  vote 
of  majority  of  less  than  one,  I.e.,  two  mem- 
bers. 


3.  Delegated   action   becomes  final   unless 
review  by  fuU  Commission  Is  sought. 

4.  Transfer    to    chairman    of    assignment 
powers  relating  to  delegated  functions. 


S      2I3S 

1  Same,  except  that  no  rulemaking  is 
delegable  other  than  rules  of  particular  ap- 
plicability and  In  the  special  case  of  section 
19ibi  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

2.  Mandatory  right  of  review  In  four  most 
serious  cases 

(1)  denial  of  a  request  for  acceleration  of 
the  effective  date  of  a  registration  statement. 

(2)  suspension,  denial,  or  revocation  of 
a  broker -dealer  registration. 

(3)  suspension,  denial,  or  withdrawal  of  a 
registration,  or  suspension  or  expulsion  of 
a  member  of  a  national  securities  exchange. 

(4)  suspension  of  trading  on  an  exchange. 
In   all   other  cases,  discretionary  right   of 

review  upon  the  vote  of  one  member 
3    Same. 

4.  Same. 


NOTICE  OP  RECEIPT  OP  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT:  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreiern 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nomination 
of  Lincoln  Gordon,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Brazil. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  this  pending  nomination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


EXPORT  AND  SALE  OF  SURPLUS  AG- 
RICULTURAL COMMODITIES  TO 
COMMUNIST  RUSSIA.  AND  SATEL- 
LITE COUNTRIES 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  June  22.  the  Department  of 
Commerce  issued  a  bulletin  declaring 
there  would  be  a  change  of  policy,  in 
that  export  licenses  would  be  issued  to 
American  exporting  firms,  authorizing 
them  to  sell  subsidized  surplus  foods  to 
Communist  Russia  and  to  satellite  coim- 
tries. 


My  mail  has  been  exceedingly  heavy 
on  this  subject:  there  have  been  great 
numbers  of  protests  against  the  sale  to 
Communist  nations,  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  people,  of  subsidized  foods. 
The  writers  of  fuch  letters  who  live  in 
Ohio  believe  it  to  be  unsound  that  the 
money  of  the  American  taxpayers  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus foods  to  Communist  countries,  at 
prices  below  the  cost  of  purchasine  the 
food  and  putting  it  in  Government  bins. 
I  am  in  vigorous  agreement  with  their 
views. 

Mr  President.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
many  Senators  do  not  realize  that  in  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1961,  Congress  clear- 
ly expres.sed  its  opposition  to  the  .sale 
of  surplus  subsidized  foods  to  such  coun- 
tries In  that  connection,  I  shall  read 
from  Public  Law  87-121.  87th  Congress. 
Subsection  ic>  of  section  2  reads  as  fol- 
lows; 

Expand  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  com- 
modities with  friendly  nations,  as  defined  In 
section  107  of  Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third 
Congress,  as  amended  (7  U.SC  1707 1. "and  In 
no  manner  either  subsidize  the  export  aelL 
or  make  available  any  subsidized  agricul- 
tural commodity  to  any  nations  other  than 
such  friendly  nations  and  thus  make  full 
use  of  our  agricultural  abundance; 

The  definition  of  'friendly  nation,  "  as 
set  forth  in  title  7.  United  States  Code, 
section  1707.  is  as  follows: 
1707.  Definition  of  'friendly  nation." 

As  used  In  this  chapter  and  sections  1427 
and  1431  of  this  title,  "friendly  nation" 
means  any  country  other  than  (1)  the 
U  S  S  R  or  (2  I  any  nation  or  area  dominated 
or  controlled  by  the  foreign  government  or 
foreign  organization  controlling  the  world 
Communist  movement  (July  10.  1«54,  ch 
469   title  I.  par    107.  68  Stat   457  i 

Mr.  President.  I  deprecate  the  policy, 
which  was  indicated  on  Jime  22.  of  sell- 
ing subsidized  foods  to  Communist  na- 
tions. I  would  have  introduced  a  bill, 
on  my  own  behalf,  to  forbid  such  sales: 
but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  act  of 
1961  specifically  spells  out  the  intent  of 
Congress  to  prohibit  the  sale  to  Commu- 
nist Russia  or  to  any  of  its  satellites  of 
surplus  food  at  subsidized  prices. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time 
available  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
under  the  3-minute  limitation,  has  ex- 
pired. Without  objection,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  minutes. 
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US.  AID  TO  COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  in  dealing  with  the  foreign-aid 
bill,  there  arose  the  question  of  our 
giving  foreign  aid  to  Communist  coun- 
tries. The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDDl  submitted  an  amendment 
which  would  have  specifically  prohibited 
the  granting  of  aid  to  Communist  na- 
tions. I  supported  that  amendment  but 
unsuccessfully. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  a 
source  in  which  I  have  absolute  confi- 
dence, The  letter  quotes  a  letter  from 
Yugoslavia.     It   was   written   in   Yugo- 


slavia, by  a  Yugoslav  national;   and  it 
states,  among  other  things: 

I  read  in  our  newspapers  how  the  United 
States  has  been  magnanimous  again  iai 
Yugoslavia  Yet  on  the  other  hand  there 
are  In  the  same  papers  frequent  if  not  dally 
derisions,  criticisms,  expressions  of  hatred 
against  America  and  Americans.  Tliey  pic- 
ture your  country  as  if  It  were  on  the  brink 
of  bankruptcy  According  to  their  story, 
your  President  Is  a  narrowmlnded  unable, 
reactionary  Individual. 

Then  the  writer  of  the  letter  asks  two 
questions: 

Do  you  really  have  to  support  such 
■friends?  According  to  what  kind  of  moral 
standards  do  you  do  that? 

Mr  President.  I  think  those  questions 
are  replete  with  sound  thinking,  and 
typify  what  the  citizens  of  those  Com- 
munist nations  thmk.  Let  me  read  the 
questions  agam: 

Do  you  really  have  to  support  such 
"friends"?  According  to  what  kind  of  moral 
standards  do  you  do  thaf 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  know 
the  answers  to  those  questions — if  they 
can  be  answered.  But.  Mr.  President, 
no  answers  can  be  given. 


NEW    FRONTIERS    AND   WIDER 
HORIZONS 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  August  21,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Orville  Freeman,  de- 
livered a  remarkable  address  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Cooperation  at  Northrup  Audi- 
torium in  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Secretary  Freeman  discussed  in  some  de- 
tail the  agricultural  situation  in  our 
country. 

He  also  cited  considerable  optimism 
of  some  possibilities  of  better  use  of  r.gri- 
cultural  production  for  purposes  at  home 
and  abroad.  I  was  particularly  pleased 
with  the  emphasis  the  Secretary  placed 
upon  the  use  of  farm  cooperatives  as  a 
means  of  strengthening  our  agricul- 
tural economy  and  also  as  a  means  of 
promoting  our  foreign  policy.  I  com- 
mend the  Secretary'  on  his  splendid 
address.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  may  be  printed   in   the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

New  PHONTiEms  and  Wider  Horizons 
(By  OrvUle  L  FYeeman) 

It  is  timely  and  appropriate  that  the 
theme  of  the  1961  meeting  of  the  American 
Institute  of  CcxDperatlon  is  "New  Frontiers 
for  Cooperatives.'  The  American  people, 
indeed,  the  people  of  the  entire  world,  face 
new  frontiers   and   new   challenges   today. 

Beyond  these  new  frontiers  lie  hazards 
greater  than  those  ever  confronted  In  his- 
tory, for  the  dangers  that  threaten  Include 
even  the  potential  destruction  of  cl%-lliza- 
tlon  itself.  But  there  also  lies,  beyond  these 
new  frontiers,  opportunity  for  progress 
greater  than  man  has  ever  dared  to  dream 
of  In  decades  past.  The  greatest  revolution 
In  history,  the  revolution  in  science  and 
technology  that  is  now  underway,  enables 
us  to  look  forward  with  confidence  toward 
the  conquest  of  those  physical  frontiers  that 
may   yet    lie   In    the   way   of  sufficient   food, 


clothing,  and  shelter  for  every  human  be- 
ing on  earth.  We  can  confidently  foresee 
the  harnessing  of  new  sources  of  power  that 
can— literally  as  well  as  figuratively— take  us 
to  the  stars. 

Yet  we  are  afraid,  today,  because  we  do 
not  have  that  same  confidence  that  we  can 
control  the  power  we  can  harness.  Our  last 
great  frontier— the  frontier  of  human  rela- 
tions-remains to  be  conquered.  If  we  do 
not  progress  toward  the  conquest  of  this 
frontier  with  sufficient  speed.  It  could  In- 
deed be  humanity's  last  frontier.  But  If 
we  do  make  sufficient  progress  In  human 
relations — on  leveU  aU  the  way  from  the 
Individual  and  the  family  on  up  to  world- 
wide understanding — we  can  look  forward 
to  a  futtire  with  undreamed-of  possibilities. 
I  have  presented  this  broad  framework  for 
my  discussion  of  the  theme  of  "New  Fron- 
tiers for  Cooperatives'  because  cooperatives 
can  make  their  maximum  progress  toward 
conquest  of  their  own  new  frontiers  only  4f 
they  proceed  In  the  broad  context  of  our 
world  and  our  times.  They  can  make  their 
maximum  contribution  only  If  they  con- 
sciously seek  ever-widening  horizons  toward ' 
which  to  set  their  goals.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  to  you  today  three  8p>eciflc  direc- 
tions in  which  a  broadening  of  horizons  by 
American  farmer  cooperatives  can  contribute 
to  their  conquest  of  new  frontiers. 

First,  there  Is  the  horizon  that  encom- 
passes the  entire  farm  problem  In  the  United 
States. 

The  American  Institute  of  Cooperation  is 
a  broad  association  of  farmer  cooperatives 
You  represent  many  kinds  of  farmer  coop- 
eratives, each  with  Its  own  special  problems 
and  goals,  all  of  which  are  of  Immediate 
Importance.  But  I  know  that  each  one  of 
you  Is  concerned  with  the  overall  economic 
situation  of  the  American  farmer.  The  co- 
operatives you  represent  were  organized  to 
improve  that  econcrailc  situation.  And,  In 
turn,  farm  Income  and  farm  prospects  have 
a  determining  role  in  yotir  activities  and 
success. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  interested  in 
cooperatives,  as  constructive,  democratic  en- 
terprises of  real  service  to  their  members 
and  with  great  {XDtential  for  making  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  our  free  economy. 
For  6  years  as  Governor  of  Minnesota  I 
saw  how  much  cooperatives  contribute  to 
the  life  and  economic  growth  of  our  State, 
and  for  the  past  6  months  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  I  have  become  increasingly  con- 
cerned with  how  farmer  cooperatives  might 
make  their  greatest  contribution  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  overall  farm  problem. 

Permit  me  to  make  a  few  suggestions  for 
your  consideration. 

First.  I  believe  that  farmer  cooperatives 
should  make  their  voices  heaisd  effectively 
and  constructively  In  the  formulation  and 
adoption  of  a  national  farm  policy  directed 
toward  the  achievement  of  broad  goals  for 
American  agriculture.  An  effective,  long- 
term  solution  of  the  farm  problem  must  do 
two  things.  It  must  provide,  for  the  pres- 
ent and  for  the  future,  the  efficient  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber  adequate  to  meet 
human  needs  at  home,  and  to  serve  as  an 
instrument  to  further  economic  growth, 
peace,  and  freedom  abroad.  It  must  also 
assure  the  efficient  American  family  farm 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  an  Income  com- 
parable to  that  earned  by  other  segments 
of  our  economy,  and  it  must  do  this  with 
due  regard  for  the  Interest  of  taxpayers 
and  consumers. 

We  cannot  achieve  these  goals  without  a 
broad,  flexible,  sound  national  farm  pro- 
gram. 

I-btlieve  that  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1961  Just  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  signed 
by  the  President  marks  a  great  step  forward 
toward  the  achievement  of  these  goals.  But 
no  one  claims  that  It  Is  the  final  solution. 
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There  will  be  other  sessions  of  Congress,  and 
other  farm  bills  up  for  consideration. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  farmer  coopera- 
tives should  necessarily  support  the  Iclnd  of 
farm  program  that  I  may  recommend,  al- 
though such  support  would  be  most  wel- 
come. But  I  am  asUng  that  they  study 
problems  involved  in  overall  farm  legis- 
lation very  carefully,  and  that'  they  give 
serious  consideration  to  giving  effective  sup- 
port— not  only  to  legislation  directly  affecting 
cooperatives  as  such — but  also  to  legislation 
directed  toward  improving  agriculture  as  a 
whole. 

The  proportion  of  farmers  in  our  popula- 
tion is  declining — and  the  proportion  of  peo- 
ple represented  by  farmer  cooperatives  is 
affected  by  that  decline  even  if  the  coopera- 
tives Increase  their  membership.  If  dairy 
cooperatives  concern  themselves  only  with 
legislation  concerning  dairying,  if  cotton 
cooperatives  consider  only  the  cotton  prob- 
lem, if  grain  coop>erative8  devote  themselves 
only  to  grain  programs,  and  electric  coopera- 
tives only  to  legislation  affecting  the  REA — 
then  the  voices  of  these  cooperatives  will  be 
small  and  fragmented  and  relatively  ineffec- 
tive as  applied  to  the  overall  picture. 

What  I  am  really  asking  is  that  farmer 
cooperatives  cooperate  with  each  other  In  the 
Interest  of  a  broad  legislative  program  for 
farmers. 

My  second  suggestion  with  regard  to  a 
broad  progran\  for  agriculture  is  related  to 
the  first.  I  beleive  that  farmer  cooperatives 
coiild  make  an  invaluable  contribution  if 
they  would  channel  some  of  their  public  re- 
lations jfforts  in  the  direction  of  bringing 
about  a  greater  public  understanding  of  the 
contributions  and  needs  of  the  farmers  of 
this  Nation. 

There  la  no  single  fact  that  I  have  learned 
as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  has  sur- 
prised and  concerned  me  more  than  the  vast 
depth  of  misunderstanding  that  prevails 
with  regard  to  farm  problems. 

It  Is  only  very  recently  that  we  have  seen 
any  public  recognition  of  the  productive  suc- 
cess of  American  agriculture  In  providing 
consumers  with  more  and  better  food  at  less 
real  cost  than  anywhere  else  In  the  world 
or  at  any  other  time  In  history.  There  Is 
need  for  much  greater  public  awareness  of 
how  small  a  portion  of  the  consxmier  dollar 
reaches  the  farmer,  of  how  much  of  the  re- 
search in  agriculture  actually  benefits  the 
consumer  more  than  It  benefits  the  farmer, 
of  the  billions  charged  to  agriculture's  budget 
that  goes  to  foreign  aid,  of  the  Importance 
of  farm  prosperity  to  every  other  segment  of 
oiu-  economy.  Only  when  the  general  pub- 
lic realizes  tbese  facts  and  understands  the 
nature  of  the  farm  problem  can  we  expect 
public  support  for  the  kind  of  agricultural 
program  we  need. 

A  third  suggestion  with  regard  to  the 
frontier  that  is  Involved  in  the  Nation's 
agricultural  policy  lies  in  the  field  that  is 
of  special  concern  to  farmer  cooperatives — 
that  of  strengthening  the  bargaining  power 
of  the  farmers.  Government  encouragement 
of  cooperatives  was  originally  based  on  the 
need  for  strengthened  bargaining  power. 
That  need  La  certainly  as  great  today  as  it 
ever  was.  Cooperatives  have  a  tremendous 
challenge  and  a  great  opportunity  in  this 
respect  today.  They  can  explore  the  poten- 
tial benefits  from  both  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal integration,  especially  in  those  fields  of 
agriculture  where  modern  science  and 
technology  provide  great  advantages  In  in- 
tegrated operation.  They  can  consider  fur- 
ther expansion  into  the  processing  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  as  one  way  of  bringing 
to  the  farmer  a  fair  share  of  the  consumer's 
dollar.  They  can  and  should  consider  wheth- 
er a  more  rational  organization  Into  fewer 
and  stronger  units,  or  a  further  Integration 
of  services  provided  to  farmers,  would  make 
their  operations  more  effective  In  strength- 
ening farmers'  bargaining  power. 


If  we  are  to  proceed  in  the  conquest  of  this 
new  frontier — If  we  are  to  widen  coop>eratlve 
horizons  along  the  line  of  strengthening  the 
farmer's  bargaining  power  enough  to  sub- 
stantially improve  his  Income,  if,  in  otiier 
words,  we  seek  to  build  bigger  and  better 
cooperatives  in  order  to  be  effective  in  reach- 
ing that  goal,  we  must  overcome  the  road- 
blocks that  He  in  the  way. 

One  roadblock  is  the  lack  of  adequate, 
scientifically  accurate  Information  with 
regard  to  potential  gains,  possible  difficulties, 
and  probable  results  to  expect  from  expan- 
sion and  Integration  of  farmers  cooperative 
enterprise.  Expansion  may  be  difficult  and 
expensive,  but  it  may  be  well  worth  the 
labor  and  expense  Involved.  Surveys  and 
studies  that  could  clearly  set  forth  what 
might  be  accomplished  and  how  It  might  be 
achieved  covild  establish  guidelines  for 
progress  for  farm  cooperatives. 

Cooperation  among  the  cooperatives  repre- 
sented here  could  develop  such  studies  and 
surveys.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  USDA 
and  its  agencies  will  help  In  every  appro- 
priate way  to  obtain  the  essential  knowl- 
edge and  evaluate  its  meaning. 

Another  roadblock  to  the  expansion  and 
consolidation  of  cooperative  enterprise  arises 
with  regard  to  legal  authority.  Most  of  yu 
know  that  there  was  some  discussioa  and 
controversy  in  the  present  session  of  the 
Congress  with  regard  to  cooperatives  and  the 
antitrust  laws.  If  you  have  read  the  record 
Of  the  discussion  that  took  place  In  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  comment  in  the  press,  you 
realize  how  great  Is  the  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  issues  Involved  It  is  only  when 
you  examine  the  details  of  the  controversy 
that  took  place  that  you  realize  how  much 
misunderstanding  exists  with  regard  to  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  cooperatives. 

Cooperatives  expect  opposition  from  their 
competitlors,  and  from  those  who  for  their 
own  reasons  oppose  the  development  of  co- 
operative enterprise.  But  there  is  something 
wrong  with  public  relations  and  public  un- 
derstanding when  those  who  are  genuinely 
concerned  with  preventing  the  evils  of  m^i- 
nopoly,  those  who  are  sincerely  anxious  Uo 
prevent  the  exploitation  of  the  consumer. 
fear  that  farmer  cooperatives  threaten  to 
perpetrate  the  evils  of  monopoly. 

I  suggest  that  It  is  imperative  to  find  out 
what  Is  wrong,  and  seek  to  correct  It,  if  we 
are  to  remove  this  roadblock  In  the  way  of  a 
sound  expansion  of  cooperative  ent.€rprlse 
in  the  interest  of  both  co-op  members  and 
the  general  public. 

I  suggest  that  we  review  American  his- 
tory to  note  that  it  was  American  farmera 
who  first  felt  the  pressure  of  monopolistic 
practices  so  keenly  that  there  arose  an  agrar- 
ian revolt  that  produced  our  first  antitrust 
laws.  I  suggest  that  we  analyze  how  co- 
operatives have  been  an  effective  brake  on 
monopoly. 

I  suggest  that  we  review  the  economic 
facts  of  life  today,  facts  that  show  clearly 
how  weak  is  the  bargaining  power  of  the 
farmer  when  arrayed  against  the  power  of 
the  forces  with  which  he  must  bargain. 

I  suggest  further  that  cooperatives  con- 
cern themselves,  forthrlghtly  and  directly, 
with  answers  to  charges  of  monopoly  I 
know  of  no  cooperative  that  seeks  the  right 
to  engage  In  unfair  competition  and  preda- 
tory practices.  I  also  know  that  genuine 
misunderstanding  about  such  matters  can  be 
corrected  only  by  a  complete  and  honest  ex- 
amination and  presentation  of  the  facts, 
and  by  a  {XMltlve  effort  to  win  a  general  pub- 
lic recognition  of  the  nature  of  cooperative 
enterprise. 

To  this  effort  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture will  offer  full  cooperation.  We  seek  to 
strengthen  the  sound  growth  of  farm  co- 
operatives, not  only  In  the  Interest  of  the 
cooperatives  themselves  and  their  members, 
but  also  for  the  significant  and  essential  role' 
they  can  play  In  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional farm  program. 


Wherever  farm  programs  can  operate  most 
effectively  in  the  Interest  of  farmers  through 
their  cooperatives  we  seek  to  further  that 
role.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  Depart- 
ment has  afiirmed  this  principle  by  au- 
thorizing the  making  of  loans  to  soybean 
producers  through  their  cooperatives,  and 
we  reviewed  and  reaffirmed  that  position  in 
response  to  hostile  reactions  against  our 
decision 

In  another  aspect  of  om-  farm  progr.mn — 
that  of  marketing  orders  and  agreements — 
cooperatives  have  an  e.sseutlal  roie  that  will 
grow  in  Importance.  Under  these  self-help 
..urograms  the  producers  themselves,  under 
the  authority  of  and  in  partnership  with 
Ciovernment,  seek  to  achieve  better  incomes 
througn  orderly  marketing  and  quality  con- 
trol. The  recently  passed  farm  bill  author- 
ized expansion  of  the  marketing  order  pro- 
gram. As  we  progress  along  these  lines  the 
role  of  cooperatives  in  participating  in  our 
national  farm  program  will  increase. 

I  have  thus  far  discussed  the  widening 
of  the  horizons  for  farmer  cooperatives  in 
the  direction  of  positive  concern  f^r  overall 
farm  policy  In  the  United  States.  But  hori- 
zons have  a  way  of  broadening  as  one  pro- 
gresses toward  them,  and  as  we  give  serious 
study  to  a  comprehensive  program  for  agri- 
culture -AC  find  that  we  must  be  concerned 
with  Uie  entire  national  economy.  And, 
therefore,  the  second  direction  in  which  I 
suggest  broader  horizons  for  farmer  coopera- 
tives in  their  conquest  of  new  frontiers  Is  a 
concern  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation— in  the  cities  and  in  the  vil- 
lages as  well  as  on  the  farms  I  shall  take 
time  today  only  to  outline  the  Bcoi>e  of  this 
broad  horizon. 

Farmers,  and  therefore  farmers'  organtza- 
tion.s,  have  a  major  Interest  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  most  valuable  resources — the  soil 
and  water  on  which  human  life  Itself 
basically  depends  The  wisest  use  of  our  soil 
and  water  resources  Is  a  significant  ptiint  of 
contact  between  the  economic  well-being  of 
farmers  today  and  the  welfare  of  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  in  the  years  to  come. 
It  is   therefore  a  part  of   the  New  Frontier. 

Farmers  and  their  problems — Inadequate 
farm  Incomes,  areas  of  rural  poverty — are 
closely  Interrelated  with  problems  of  unem- 
ployment and  poverty  in  the  cities.  To  a 
significant  degree  unemployment  In  cities 
and  underemployment  on  farms  are  alike 
products  of  automation  and  technological 
change  The  aggravation  of  one  of  these 
problems  will  aggravate  the  other,  and.  simi- 
larly, any  Improvement  In  one  area  will  help 
the  other.  We  must  seek  a  Joint  attack  on 
the  problems  that  arise  when  new  inventions 
throw  people  out  of  work — when  automa- 
tion cuts  employment  in  the  factory  and 
mechanization  cuts  employment  on  the 
farm.  These  are  Joint  problems.  It  Is  a 
Joint  responsibility  to  discover  ways  and 
devise  methods  whereby  the  technological 
revolution,  with  its  pK)tentlal  for  abundance, 
can  be  made  to  serve  the  interest  of  all  the 
people. 

Farmers  and  their  problems  are  Intimately 
related  to  problems  of  the  consumer.  With 
regard  to  this  relationship  we  find  one  of  the 
greatest  areas  of  public  misunderstanding 
toward  the  farmer  today  It  seems  as  though 
a  deep  artificial  gulf  has  been  created  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  the  consumer:  and  it 
Is  of  vital  interest  to  farmers,  and  there- 
fore to  their  C(x>peratives.  to  bridge  that  gulf. 
The  public  does  not  realize  how  much  the 
efficiency  and  productivity  of  the  American 
farmer  contributes  to  the  high  standard  of 
living  of  the  American  consumer.  It  does 
not  realize  how  much  of  the  research  and 
experimentation  directed  toward  Improved 
production  and  processing  of  farm  products 
really  benefits  the  consumers  more  than  It 
does  the  producers.  It  is  even  poMible  that 
the  E>epartment  I  head  might  more  accurate- 
ly be  described  as  the  "Department  of  Food 
and  Agriculture." 


I  could  go  on  much  further  to  Indicate 
the  breadth  of  this  horizon  of  interdepend- 
ence with  the  general  welfare,  If  time  al- 
lowed However.  I  have  said  enough  to  Indi- 
cate its  sccpe.  I  believe  that  farmers  have 
a  deep  Inteiest  in  all  of  these  broader  areas, 
and  that  this  interest  can  often  be  expressed 
through  their  cooperatives. 

I  would  esi>eclally  hope  to  see  a  closer  re- 
lationship between  farmer  cooperatives  and 
consumer  cooperatives.  I  am  fully  aware 
that  in  some  circles  "cooperative"  is  re- 
garded almost  as  a  dirty  word  unless  it  Is 
preceded  by  the  word  "farmer  "  I  assur«.'  you 
that  this  approach  does  no  gcxxl — either  to 
farmers  or  to  cooperatives.  On  the  other 
hand,  positive  gain  might  be  achieved  by  a 
closer  working  relationship  between  the  two. 
As  we  seek  to  bridge  the  gulf  of  misunder- 
standing between  the  farmer  and  the  non- 
farm  public,  as  we  seek  the  better  public  re- 
lations for  farmers  that  I  epHske  of  earlier, 
no  one  thing  could  contribute  more  than  a 
Joint  concern  for  problems  that  affect  the 
welfare  of  all  of  the  people. 

The  wider  horizons  for  cooperatives  that 
I  have  described  have  now  broadened  to  In- 
clude, first,  the  national  farm  problem,  and 
second,  the  entire  national  ec<)nomy  But 
the  process  cannot  stop  there.  The  horizons 
we  must  face  on  the  New  Frontier  today  en- 
compass the  entire  world 

The  greatest  threat  to  American  farmers 
today  is  not  too  low  prices.  The  greatest 
threat  to  farmer  cooperatives  Is  not  too  little 
capital  or  too  much  opposition  from  competi- 
tors TTie  greatest  threat  to  the  well-being 
of  the  American  people  Is  not  depression  or 
unemployment 

The  greatest  threat  to  all  of  these  Is  the 
threat  to  freedom  and  peace  in  the  world. 

The  most  urgent  need  is  to  overcome  that 
threat— to  mobilize  all  our  resources  to  the 
end  that  peace  can  become  permanent— to 
the  end  that  progress  and  freedou,  can  pre- 
vail all  over  the  world.  To  this  end  our 
entire  Nation  Is  mobilizing,  not  only  for  de- 
fense but  also  for  foreign  aid  In  this  great 
effort  I  believe  that  American  agriculture  and 
the  American  cooperative  movement  have 
much  to  contribute. 

We  are  now  contributing  to  food  for  peace 
and  freedom.  We  can  and  will  contribute 
more.  We  are  gearing  up  to  contribute  our 
maximum  in  technical  assistance  to  help  the 
underdeveloped    areas    of    the    world — areas 

that   are   primarily   agricultural   in   nature 

to  improve  their  owii  conditions,  bv  sharing 
With  them  our  agricultural  know-how. 

This  know-how  Is  not  only  technological— 
it  applies  to  social  and  economic  matters  as 
weU  I  believe  that  cooperatives  have  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  make  to  social  and 
economi"  progress  in  underdeveloped  areas. 
The  cooperative  movement  has  onlv  begun  to 
make  its  contribution  to  human  freedom 
There  lies  within  the  cooperatives  of  this 
Nation  resources  of  ability,  organization,  ex- 
perience, and  conviction  that  can  make  In- 
valuable contributions  In  helping  the  people 
of  the  emerging  nations  to  achieve  economic 
growth  and  higher  standards  of  living  within 
the  framework  of  democracy  and  freedom. 
And  therefore  I  am  urging  you  to  expand 
your  horizons  to  encompass  the  entire  world. 
Tlie  New  Frontier,  as  I  have  described  it 
Is  asking  a  great  deal.  But  I  do  not  think 
It  Is  asking  too  much.  It  can  ask  no  less 
If  we  are  to  reach  our  goals 

I  would  conclude  by  saving  that  the  US 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  cooperate  to 
the  utmost  of  its  resources  We  want  to 
work  With  you  and  we  seek  your  suggestions 
and  your  cooperation. 

To  fiu-ther  this  end  I  am  reconstituting 
a  Cooperative  Advisory  Conunittee  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  a  Committee  that 
has  functioned  well  in  the  past  but  has  not 
been  called  on  for  many  years,  I  am  asking 
each  of  the  six  nationwide  organizations  of 
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cooperatives — the  American  Institute  of  Co- 
operation. Cooperative  League  of  the  USA., 
National  Council  of  Parmer  Cooperatives. 
National  Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives. 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  and  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Amocia- 
tlon — to  send  one  or  two  of  iu  executives  to 
meet  with  heads  of  the  appropriate  agencies 
within  the  USDA  to  discuss  problems  relating 
to  the  New  Frontier  for  cooperatives.  I  hope 
that  we  can  hold  the  first  meeting  of  this 
committee  in  the  very  near  future 

POLICY  ON  cooprRATm:s 
In  1952  the  U.S  Department  of  Agriculture 
formally  expressed  its  policy  on  cooperatives 
as  a  part  of  its  specific  responsibility  to  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  our  rural  population 
and  its  broad  public  responsibility  to  promote 
the  general  welfare 

It  is  fitting  that  we  reaffirm  that  policy 
today. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  posi- 
tive responsibility  with  regard  to  farmer 
cooperatives  This  responsibility  arises  in 
part  out  of  Federal  legislation.  It  also  re- 
sults from  the  nature  of  the  economic  prob- 
lems  that  confront  American  agriculture. 

The  1952  statement  of  policy  expressed  the 
nature  of  this  responsibility  as  follows: 

■American  family  farms  Tall  in  the  cate- 
gory of  small  business  firms,  and  face  the 
P'-oblems  of  such  firms  in  a  national  econ- 
omy In  which  there  is  a  definite  trend  to- 
ward more  and  more  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power.  The  farmer  is  In  a  weak 
competitive  position  in  dealing  with  eco- 
nomic problems  beyond  his  individual  con- 
trol He  has  sought  and  continues  to  seek 
means  of  overcoming  his  Isolation  and  im- 
proving? his  position  by  Joining  with  other 
farmers  to  gain  mutual  advantage  and  pro- 
tection through  self-help.  From  such  ef- 
forts have  come  the  many  and  diverse  forms 
of  cooperatives  found  in  rural  America  to- 
day They  represent  modernization  of  the 
tradition  of  neighbors  working  together  to 
help  themselves  and  each  other  in  purely 
democratic  fashion 

'Based  on  these  truths.  Congress  and 
State  legislatures  have  both  seen  fit.  over 
several  decades,  to  pass  legislation  which 
they  felt  would  encourage  farmers  to  attack 
their  own  problems  directly  through  the 
formation  of  cooperatives  Numerous  acts 
have  aimed  to  encourage  the  establishment. 
operation,  and  prowth  of  cooperatives  organ- 
ized, owned,  and  controlled  by  farmers.  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  these  acts  have  given  rec- 
ognition  to  the  following  concepts: 

"American  agriculture  Is  the  most  basic 
Industry  of  the  Nation,  and  farmer  coopera- 
tives are  vltaJ  to  its  continued  functioning 
as  a  strong  productive  segment  of  the  na- 
tional economy. 

■The  American  system  of  family  farms  is 
a  foundation  of  the  Nation's  democratic 
traditions,  and  farmer  cooperatives  with 
their  highly  democratic  structiu-e  make 
continuation  of  that  foundation  possible. 
"The  American  economy  Is  highly  organ- 
ized and  It  is  important  that  farmers  have 
means  of  acting  together  for  common  pur- 
poses and  in  order  to  protect  their  eco- 
nomic position  Farmer  cooperatives  are  a 
means  toward  these  ends  " 

These  concepts  are  as  valid  today  as  they 
were  in  1952.  In  accepting  these  concepts 
and  carrying  out  its  responsibility  under 
them,  the  USDA  will  encourage  the  growth 
of  cooperatives  through  which  farmers  can 
work  together  to  prcxluce  and  market  their 
products  to  greater  advantage  and  supply 
themselves  with  goods  and  services  more 
economically  and  effectively  than  otherwise 
available 

In  giving  that  encouragement  to  coopera- 
tives the  USDA  seeks  to  provide  research, 
educational,  and  advisory  services  that  will 
help  to  strengthen  cooperatives  in  all  ap- 
propriate activities  in  the  interest  of  their 


members  and  the  general  welfare.  To  that 
end  the  various  agencies  of  the  Department 
will  give  proper  recognition  to  the  basic 
nature  of  cooperative  enterprise,  and  will 
exercise  their  functions  and  coordinate  their 
activities  accordingly. 

The  USDA  will  give  especial  attention  to 
the  Importance  of  cooperative  enterprise  In 
terms  of  the  critical  years  that  lie  ahead 
The  President  of  the  Umted  States  has 
clearly  recognized  the  place  of  cooperatives 
when  he  afllrmed  his  support  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: 

"I  believe  that  cooperative  enterprises  are 
a  valuable  part  of  our  American  system. 
In  addition,  they  may  be  a  means  of  raising 
living  standards  and  counteracting  the  in- 
fiuence  of  communism  in  other  nations. 
Certainly  they  should  be  encouraged. 
Greater  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
and  assistance  to  the  cooperatives  will  be 
among  the  major  objectives  of  our  foreign 
aid  programs." 

Under  this  inspiring  challenge  we  shall 
seek  to  expand  the  horizons  of  cooperatives 
in  America— to  explore  whether  there  are 
ways  by  which  cooperatives  can  contribute 
more  to  strengthening  the  bargaining  power 
of  farmers  and  thtis  improve  their  incornes— 
to  consider  how  cooperatives  can  so  function 
that  they  contribute  to  the  public  Interest 
of  the  entire  Nation  as  well  as  the  Interest 
of  their  members — and  to  urge  that  they 
seek  to  develop  ways  In  which  they  can  con- 
tribute to  furthering  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  democracy  in  the  world. 

This  statement  of  policy  I  have  Just  read 
gives  recofc-nition  to  the  wider  horizons  that 
are  demanded  by  the  new  frontiers  for  co- 
operaUves.  The  frontiers  that  lie  ahead,  for 
those  In  cooperatives,  for  those  in  Govern- 
ment, and  for  all  of  our  people,  are  the  most 
serious  and  critical— and  the  most  exciting 
and  challenging — of  any  In  human  history. 
If  the  -hazards  on  these  frontiers  are  greater 
than  any  of  those  of  the  past — and  they 
are — so  are  the  potential  gains  infinitely 
greater  than  they  have  ever  been  before. 

The  tremendous  power  that  the  htmian 
mind  has  learned  to  harness  could  destroy 
what  civilization  has  built  through  the  cen- 
turies, but  it  can  also  be  used  to  banish  from 
the  earth  the  fear  of  hunger  and  poverty. 
You  can  have  a  significant  role  In  the  con- 
quest of  this  frontier. 

I  wish  you  every  success  In  your  meetings 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Cooperation. 
I  trust  you  will  conclude  yotir  meetings  with 
new  hope,  with  new  and  stimulating  ideas. 
and  with  an  aroused  determination  to  work 
toward  wider  horizons  of  human  freedom. 


DELAY  IN  COURT  CASES 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  a  major 
feature  of  our  free  system  is  a  judicial 
system  that  aims  to  provide  fair,  timely, 
equal  justice  under  the  law. 

Unfortunately,  this  does  not.  alwaj's 
happen.  The  growth,  expansion,  and  in- 
creased complexity  of  our  Nation,  for 
example,  has  not  been  accompanied  by 
proportionate  improvements  and  case- 
handling  capacity  of  the  courts.  Ac- 
cording to  the  annual  report  by  the 
Institute  of  Judicial  Administration- 
limited  to  personal  injury  cases — it 
takes  an  average  of  13.3  months  for  a 
case  to  reach  a  jury  trial.  The  circuit 
and  superior  courts  regrettably  take 
even  longer,  ranging  up  to  more  than  5 
years  between  filing  and  adjudication  of 
cases. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  sad  reflection 
upon  our  judicial  system. 

Earlier  this  session.  Congress  enacted 
legislation    to    provide    for    additional 
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judges  in  our  Federal  courts.  Again,  I 
stress  that  it  is  important  that  all  of  these 
judges  be  appointed  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible— on  judicial  qualification,  not  on 
partisan  considerations.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  need  to  explore  for  new 
ways  to  improve  our  court  system  for 
handling  of  the  backlog  of  cases. 

Recently,  the  La  Crosse  Tribune  pub- 
lished a  thought-provoking  editorial  re- 
viewing the  tragically  long  time  factor  in 
consideration  of  cases,  as  well  as  dis- 
cussing some  of  the  possible  alternatives 
for  improvement  of  our  judicial  ma- 
chinery. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  published  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nation's  Courts  Ahe  Clogged  With  Cases 
To  Bring  Distressing  Delays 
This  Is  a  nation  of  laws,  not  of  men, 
Americans  are  proud  to  say.  Men,  of  course, 
make  the  laws,  but  no  Individual  may  place 
himself  above  them. 

But  men  must  also  administer  the  laws, 
and  It  Is  In  this  respect  that  serious  short- 
comings are  noted,  particularly  In  the  field 
of  civil  suits,  which  make  up  the  vast  bulk  of 
court  bvisiness. 

The  annual  report  by  the  Institute  of 
Judicial  Administration  (limited  to  personal 
injury  cases)  reveals  that  in  1961  it  takes  an 
average  of  13.3  months  for  a  case  to  reach 
a  jury  trial.  In  counties  with  over  750,000 
population,  the  average  delay  Is  22.6  months. 
The  circuit  and  superior  courts  of  Cook 
County  (Chicago)  take  honors  as  the  worst — 
64.9  months'  lag  between  filing  and  adjudi- 
cation. Others  are  Westchester  County, 
N.Y.,  51  months;  New  York  City,  34  months; 
Pittsburgh,  33  months;  Philadelphl.a,  30 
months;   Cleveland,  26  months. 

The  result,  in  many  instances,  is  finan- 
cial loss  or  outright  injustice  for  litigants, 
although  judges  do  their  utmost  to  alleviate 
what  they  can  by  advancing  hardship  cases 
on  the  docket. 

Suggestions  for  a  cure  of  the  situation 
are  not  lacking.  Some  advocate  simply  add- 
ing more  Judges  in  the  congested  areas. 
They  point  out  that  the  Judicial  system  Is 
still  geared  for  the  number  of  lawsuits  filed 
50  years  ago. 

Other  Jurists  disagree.  Says  Cuyahoga 
County  (Cleveland)  Common  Pleas  Judge 
Samuel  H.  Sllbert,  "I  do  not  believe  we  need 
more  Judges.  The  average  lawyer  does  not 
want  his  case  tried  quickly.  But  there  are 
several  ways  to  handle  the  problem.  In  Los 
Angeles,  for  example,  the  Judges  appoint 
conunissioners  to  hear  many  cases." 

Another  answer  may  be  the  attack 
launched  this  month  by  the  Allegheny 
County  Court  (Pittsburgh)  on  a  backlog  of 
2,000  cases.  Between  250  and  400  of  them 
are  hoped  to  be  settled  by  an  intensified 
pretrial  and  conciliation  program.  The  re- 
mainder win  be  submitted  to  compulsory 
arbitration  beginning  in  October.  Cases  In- 
volving $1,000  or  less  may  be  submitted  to 
an  arbitration  board  of  three  volunteer 
members  of  the  local  bar.  Litigants  have 
the  right  to  appeal  their  decision  to  a  Jury 
trial. 

The  problem  Is  one  that  does  not  directly 
concern  the  majority  of  persons,  who  only 
pray  that  they  may  never  be  Involved  in 
court  litigation.  But  as  citizens  of  the  Na- 
tion, the  problem  does  ultimately  concern 
them.  For  the  quick  administration  of  Jus- 
tice, even  if  It  only  Involves  private  conflicts, 
Is  one  of  the  strengths  of  democracy. 

The  case  of  the  clogged  courts  is  under 
nttack  and  there  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
It  will  be  solved. 


THE  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  TRAINING  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  table  show- 
ing the  principal  features  of  S.  1991, 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  yester- 
day. Copies  of  the  table  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  all  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Principal  Features  of  S.  1991,  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1961  — 
Recommended  by  thi:  Presidknt  Mav  29, 
1961;  Passed  by  the  Senate  August  23. 
1961 

1.  The  bill  provides  for  a  4-year  program 
of  training — with  priority  given  to  unem- 
ployed persons  including  those  in  farm  fam- 
ilies which  net  less  than  $1,200  per  year 

2.  Training  allowances,  roughly  equal  to 
unemplojrment  compensation  payments,  will 
be  available  to  heads  of  households  with  3 
years  of  working  expyerlence  Under  some 
circumstances,  youth  between  16  through  21 
will  be  eligible  for  small  allowances  in  case 
of  need  shown. 

3.  Tlie  number  which  will  be  given  train- 
ing Is  estimated  as  follows: 
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4.  The  bill  provides  for  a  stepped-up  pro- 
gram of  promoting  on-the-job  training  Re- 
duced training  allowances  will  be  available 
for  those  undergoing  part-time  vocational 
training  as  part  of  the  on-the-job  training 
program. 

5.  Modest  travel  and  subsistence  payments 
can  be  made  to  Individuals  receiving  allow- 
ances away  from  home. 

6.  Special  programs  for  employment  guid- 
ance and  counseling  for  youth  where  the 
Secretary  finds  the  school  dropout  problem 
acute. 

7.  The  bill  contains  safeguards  to  prevent 
its  benefits  from  being  used  in  the  pirating" 
of  industry  from  one  location  to  another;  to 
require  that  States  maintain  existing  levels 
of  ex{>enditure  for  vocational  training  from 
their  own  funds;  and  to  encourage  proapec- 
tlve  trainees  to  accept  training  opportunities 
rather  than  remain  on  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

8.  An  annual  manpower  report  will  be  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  the  Congress 

9.  Maximum  appropriations  authorized 

1st  year $90.  000  000 

2d    year 165,000.000 

3d    and    4th    year    (50    percent 

State  matching) 200,  000,  000 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not.  morning 
business  is  closed. 


PEACE   CORPS 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 


ished  business.  S.  2000,  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  for  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (8.  2000)  to 
provide  for  a  Peace  Corps  to  help  the 
peoples  of  interested  countries  and  areas 
in  meeting  their  needs  for  skilled  man- 
power. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
tS.  2000)  to  provide  for  a  Peace  Corps 
to  help  the  peoples  of  interested  coun- 
tries and  ai-eas  in  meeting  their  needs 
for  skilled  manpower. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
beginning  I  have  found  the  Kennedy 
administration  proposal  to  establish  a 
Peace  Corps  a  particularly  satLsfying  one. 

It  embraces  a  concept  that  is  both  ele- 
vating and  practical.  What  could  be 
more  magnificent  than  sending  well- 
prepared  and  youthful  Americans  to 
other  lands  to  help  teach  and  train  peo- 
ple there  for  a  better  life;  than  giving  a 
natuial  outlet  for  the  deep  current  of 
idealism  in  the  American  character; 
than  providing  a  much-needed  opp>ortu- 
nity  for  the  dedicated  to  contribute  for 
other  than  personal  gain?  What  could 
be  more  practical  than  choosing  for  the 
task  people  who  are  equipi>ed  to  render 
a  service  in  such  basic  fields  as  health, 
education,  and  agriculture? 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  the  Peace 
Corps  has  appealed  so  strongly  to  me  is 
that  I  grew  up  in  a  State  where  a  good 
many  people  have  lived  abroad  for  2 
or  3  years  as  missionaries  for  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Sainv,s — 
or  Mormons,  as  we  are  more  ijopularly 
known — and  there  have  always  been  a 
substantial  number  of  citizens  among  us 
who  could  talk  with  understanding  and 
depth  about  the  culture  and  aspirations 
of  people  in  every  land  around  the  globe 

The  purpose  of  the  Mormon  mission- 
ary has,  of  course,  always  been  different 
from  the  stated  purpose  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  The  missionary  is  dedicated  to 
spreading  a  philosophy  of  religion,  while 
the  Peace  Corps  man  must  be  dedicated. 
among  other  things,  to  spreading  a  phi- 
losophy of  government.  But  the  ap- 
proach of  both  emissaries  must  be  much 
the  same.  And  I  doubt  that  the  overall 
impact  of  the  missionary  on  a  country 
has  been  so  greatly  different  from  what 
we  hope  will  be  the  overall  impact  of  the 
Peace  Corps  man — and  that  is  acquaint- 
ing the  people  of  other  countries,  and 
particularly  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries in  which  freedom  is  new  tmd  raw. 
of  the  basic  concepts  of  America 
through  contact  with  our  most  effective 
apostles,  our  American  youth. 

I  can  best  explain  why  the  Latter-day 
Saints'  missionary  system  has  made  me 
enthusi£Lstic  about  the  promise  of  success 
for  the  Peace  Corps,  Mr.  President,  by. 
with  your  indulgence,  telling  you  some- 
thing about  the  missionary  program. 
Under  it  approximately  10.000  young 
men  and  women,  mostly  between  the  ages 
of  19  and  25,  are  now  working  in  all 
corners  of  the  world.  They  remain  in  a 
given  country  for  2  to  3  years.  New 
ones  are  always  replacing  those  who  are 
completing  their  term  of  service. 

The  Mormon  missionary  could  not  be 
effective  if  he  did  not  learn  to  know  well 
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the  people  timong  whom  he  is  working. 
They  therefore  live  among  the  inhabit- 
ants, eating  the  same  food  prepared  In 
the  local  way.  The  missionary  speaks 
the  native  language  and  participates  in 
the  local  customs  and  habits.  He  learns 
to  share  feelings  and  anxieties,  and  to 
converse  on  their  level  with  the  people  to 
whom  he  is  sent. 

In  following  this  pattern,  the  mLssion- 
ary  daily  associates  with  the  common 
man  of  the  land  and  society  in  which  he 
is  living.  And  while  he  is  learning  about 
them,  they  are  learning  about  him. 
These  people  see  America  through  his 
eyes,  and  they  judge  Its  people  and  cus- 
tom.s  throuph  him.  All  around  the  world 
the  Mormon  missionary  is  s^  owing  the 
citizen  of  Europe,  of  South  America,  of 
Now  Zealand,  the  true  spirit  of  America, 
not  the  America  of  the  movies  or  the 
rich  tourist. 

This  Latter-day  Saints"  missionary 
system  was  begun  in  1830,  and  has  been 
a  tremendously  successful  undertaking. 
The  young  men  and  women  themselves 
testify  to  its  intensely  rewarding  per- 
sonal benefits,  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  missionaries  have,  by  the 
example  they  have  set,  shown  to  many 
foreign  peoples  America  in  Its  true  per- 
spective. 

When  some  question  whether  the 
Peace  Corps  can  be  made  to  work,  when 
they  ask  whether  enough  of  our  people 
are  willing  to  go  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries  and  live  as  its  citizens  do,  when 
they  raise  doubts  as  to  whether  enough 
of  our  well -trained  professional  people 
will  be  willing  to  give  up  2  or  3  years  of 
their  lives  to  make  the  world  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live  and  to  spread  a 
docti-ine  in  which  they  believe,  I  say  that 
they  will. 

I  say  that  Americans  will  do  this  out 
of  the  deep  core  of  our  humanitarianism, 
and  with  no  thought  of  material  gain  to 
themselves. 

I  say  that  they  will  do  It  because  they 
know  that  we  must  make  friends  In  the 
underdeveloped  countries— we  must 
make  them  imderstand  that  the  fruits  of 
self-government  are  far  superior  to  those 
of  an  authoritarian  state,  and  we  must 
make  them  realize  that,  in  choosing  the 
direction  which  they  will  take,  it  will  be 
wisest  and  most  rewarding  to  walk  in 
the  ways  of  freedom.  All  of  this  we  can 
do  while  we  teach  health,  agriculture 
and  the  three  Rs. 

We  know  that  Communist  Russia  is 
training  young  people  to  work  in  foreign 
lands.  We  see  every  day  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  the  effective  results  of  that 
training.  We  know  we  must  not  only 
meet  our  Communist  adversaries  in  this 
field;  we  must  surpass  them. 

In  my  opinion,  the  concept  of  the 
Peace  Corps  is  as  sound  as  Plymouth 
Rock.  Its  potential  for  buttressing  the 
foundations  of  freedom  and  democracy 
are  limited  only  by  the  extent  to  which 
the  Corps  is— or  is  not— well  adminis- 
tered and  Uie  people  who  go  out  to  teach 
new  skills  and  methods  to  the  world  are 
wisely  or  poorly  chosen  and  trained.  If 
we  can  meet  these  problems— and  with 
care  I  am  confident  we  can— the  job 
will  be  done. 


It  is  my  honor  to  cosponsor  the  meas- 
ure before  the  Senate  today.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  my  State  of  Utah  also  support  It,  and 
that  out  of  their  particular  understand- 
ing of  it  will  contribute  greatly  to  It 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  ATOMIC  EN- 
ERGY ACT  AND  THE  EURATOM 
COOPERATION  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  aside  temporarily, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  722  Senate 
bill  2391 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clehk.  A  bill  (S.  2391)  to 
amend  various  sections  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  the 
Euratom  Cooperation  Act  of  1958,  and 
for  other  purpo.'^es. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  with  an  amend- 
ment, on  page  10,  line  24,  after  the 
word  "Board"',  to  strike  out  "of"  and  in- 
sert 'to",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representattvea  of  tKe  UniXed  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  Is 
hereby  retroceded  to  the  State  of  California 
the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  heretofore  acquired 
from  the  State  of  California  by  V  United 
States  of  America  over  the  following  land  of 
the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
located  In  Alameda  County,  State  of  Califor- 
nia, and  within  the  t>oundaries  of  the  Com- 
mission's Llvermore  site: 

Beginning   at  a  poet   marked  LP.  XU,  in 
the  exterior  boundary  line  of  the  Rant    j  Las 
Positas,  set  at  the  southeast  come'-  of  subdi- 
vision numbered  6  or  plot  J,  of  said  rancho, 
as  said  plot  is  described  in  the  decree  of  par- 
tition of  said  rancho  rendered  June  18.  1873, 
in  case  2798.  Aurrecoechea  against  Mahoney! 
certified  copy  of  which  decree  was  recorded 
December   13,   1873,   in   book   95  of  deeds  at 
pa«e  206,   Alameda  County  Records,  and  as 
said  subdivision  is  shown  on  the  map  here- 
inafter referred  to;  and  running  thence  west 
along    the    southern    boundary    line    of   said 
plot   J    79  28    chains   to    a    post    marited    LJ>. 
XI.  set  at  the  southwest  corner  of  subdivision 
numbered  5  of  said  plot  J.  as  said  subdivision 
numbered    5    U    shown    on    said    map;     and 
thence    north    alone    the    western    boundary 
line    of    said    subdivision    numbered    6    and 
along  the   western   boundary  line  of  subdi- 
vision numbered  8,  as  said  sut>divlslon  num- 
bered 8  is  shovi-n  on  said  map,  79  46  chains 
to  a  post  set  at  the  northwest  comer  of  said 
subdivision   numbered  8;    thence   east  along 
the  northern  boundary  line  of  said  subdivi- 
sion numbered  8  and  subdivision  numbered 
7  as  shown  on  said  map,  79  chains  to  a  post 
marked    L.P.  XIII:    and   thence  south   along 
the    eastern    boundary    line    of    sulKllvlslon 
numbered  7.  as  said  subdivision  numt>ered  7 
is  shown  on  said  map,  and  along  the  eastern 
boundary  line  of  said  subdivision  numbered 
6  of  said  plot  J  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Being  a  portion  of  said  plot  J  of  said 
rancho.  as  shown  upon  a  certain  map  of  a 
portion  of  the  Rancho  Las  Positas  surveyed 
for  J.  Aurrecoechea,  August  1876.  by  Luis 
Castro,  county  surveyor,  and  also  known  as 
subdivisions  6.  6.  7.  and  8  In  the  official  map 
of  the  county  of  Alameda,  State  of  California. 
naade   by  George   L    Nusbaumer   and   W,   P. 
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Boardman,  adopted  by  the  supervlBors  of  said 
county  September  24,  1888,  and  Issued  May  1 
1889.  '    •  ^ 

Beginning  at  the  northe«t  corner  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  eecUon  13,  township  3 
south,  range  2  eaiit.  Mount  Diablo  base  and 
meridian,  being  also  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  160  acre  tract  owned  by  Louis  Madsen 
tiience  south  2,640  feet,  more  or  less    along  -„ 

the    east   line    of    said   quarter   section    and  7%' 

along   the  east   boundary  fence  of  said   160  "* 

acre  tract  to  the  southeast  comer  of  said 
northwest  quarter  of  said  section  13.  being 
the  southeast  corner  of  said  160  acre  tract 
and  the  northeast  comer  of  a  30.66  acre  tract 
owned  by  John  and  Dora  Bargman;  thence 
south  506  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the  southeast 
corner  of  said  30.66  acre  tract;  thence  south 
965  feet,  more  or  less,  along  the  east  fence  of 
a  129  34  acre  Uact  owned  by  Charles  M.  and 
Sue  I.  G.  Nlssen  to  a  fence  running  east  and 
west  through  said  129.34  acre  parcel;  thence 
west  500  feet  along  said  fence  through  said 
129.34  acre  tract;  thence  north,  parallel  to 
the  east  line  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  said 
section  13.  4,111  feet,  more  or  less,  to  north  * 

boundary  of  said  section  13;  thence  east  500 
feet  to  the  point  of  beginning,  containing 
47.175  acres,  more  cw  less.  ■' 

Beginning  at  a  point  30  feet  east  of  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  northwest  quarter 
of  said  section  13;  thence  due  south,  4,1  ii 
feet,  more  or  less,  to  a  point  30  feet  due  east 
of  the  end  of  a  fence  across  the  129 J4  acre 
tract  owned  by  Charles  M.  and  Sue  I.  G 
Nlssen;  thence  west  30  feet,  thence  north 
4,111  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  northwest  quarter  of  said  sec- 
Uon  13;  thence  due  east  30  feet  to  the 
point  of  beginning,  containing  2.83  acres, 
more  or  less. 

This  retrocession  of  jurisdiction  shall  take 
effect  upon  acceptance  by  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Sec.  2,  Subsection  11  b,  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read   as  follows: 

"b.  The  term  agreement  for  cooperation" 
means  any  agreement  -vlth  another  nation 
or  regional  defense  organization  authorized 
or  F>ermltted  by  section  54.  57.  64,  82,  91  c, 
103,  104.  or  144.  and  made  pursuant  to 
section    123." 

Sec.  3.  SubsecUon  11  u.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"u  The  term  "pubUc  liability'  means  any 
legal  liability  arising  out  of  or  resulting  from 
5  nuclear  incident,  except:  (1)  claims  ULder 
State  or  Federal  workmen's  compensation 
acts  of  employees  of  persons  Indemnified 
who  are  employed  at  the  site  of  and  In 
connection  with  the  activity  where  the  nu- 
clear Incident  occurs;  (U)  claims  arising 
out  of  an  act  of  war;  and  (lU)  whenever 
lised  in  subsections  170  a.,  c,  and  k.,  claims 
for  loss  of,  or  damage  to,  or  loss  of  use 
of  property  which  Is  located  at  the  site  of 
and  used  in  connection  with  the  licensed 
activity  where  the  nuclear  Incident  occurs 
'Public  liability'  also  Includes  damage  to 
property  of  persons  indemnified:  Provided . 
That  such  property  Is  covered  under  the 
terms  of  the  financial  protection  required, 
except  property  which  is  located  at  the  site 
of  and  used  in  connection  with  the  activity 
where  the  nuclear  Incident  occurs." 

Sec  4.  Section  54  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  words  "five  thousand  kilo- 
grams of  contained  uranium  235"  the  follow- 
ing: "five  hundred  grams  of  uranium  233 
and  three  kilograms  of  plutonlum". 

Sec.  5.  Section  143  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "subsection  145  b."  and  adding 
in  lieu  thereo-  "subsection  146  b.  and  146  c  " 

Sec.  6.  Section  145  of  the  Atomic  Energy  '| 

Act    of    1954.    as    amended.    Is    amended    by 
deleting  subsections   d..   c  and   f,   redeslg-  ' 

natlng   subsection    "c."    aa    subsection    "d," 
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and  subsection  "g."  as  subsection  "h."  and 
adding  the  following  subsections : 

"c.  In  lieu  of  the  Investigation  and  report 
to  be  made  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
pursuant  to  subsection  b.  of  this  section, 
the  Commission  may  accept  an  investigation 
and  report  on  the  character,  associations, 
and  loyalty  of  an  individual  made  by  another 
Government  agency  which  conducts  person- 
nel security  investigations,  provided  that  a 
security  clearance  has  been  granted  to  such 
individual  by  another  Government  agency 
based  on  such  Investigation  and  report. 

"e.  If  the  President  deems  It  to  be  in  the 
national  interest,  he  may  from  time  to  time 
determine  that  investigations  of  any  group 
or  class  which  are  required  by  subsections 
a.,  b.,  and  c,  of  this  section  be  made  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

"f.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  a.,  b..  and  c.  of  this  section,  a 
majority  of  th3  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  certify  those  specific  positions  which 
are  of  a  high  degree  of  importance  or  sensi- 
tivity, and  upon  such  certification,  the  in- 
vestigation, and  reports  required  by  such 
provisions  shall  be  made  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

"g.  The  Commission  shall  establish  stand- 
ards and  specifications  in  virrlting  as  to  the 
scope  and  ex-tent  of  investigations,  the  re- 
ports of  which  will  be  utilized  by  the  Com- 
mission in  making  the  determination,  pur- 
suant to  subsections  a.,  b.,  and  c.  of  this 
section,  that  permitting  a  person  access  to 
restricted  data  will  not  endanger  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security.  Such  standards 
and  specifications  shall  be  based  on  the  lo- 
cation and  class  or  kind  of  wOrk  to  be  done, 
and  shall,  among  other  considerations,  take 
into  account  the  degree  of  Importance  to 
the  conunon  defense  and  security  of  the  re- 
stricted data  to  which  access  will  be  per- 
mitted." 

Sec.  7.  Section  151  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  de- 
leting in  the  descriptive  title  the  words 
"Mn-rTARY  UTn,izATioN."  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Inventions  Relating  to  Atomic 
Weapons,  and  Filing  oi-  Reports." 

Sec.  8.  Subsection  c.  of  section  151  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"c.  Any  person  who  has  made  or  hereafter 
makes  any  invention  or  discovery  useful  in 
the  production  or  utilization  of  special  nu- 
clear material  or  atomic  energy,  shall  file 
with  the  Commission  a  report  containing  a 
complete  description  thereof  unless  such  In- 
vention or  discovery  Is  described  In  an  appli- 
cation for  a  patent  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  by  such  person  within  the 
time  required  for  the  filing  of  such  report. 
The  report  covering  any  such  invention  or 
discovery  shall  be  filed  on  or  before  the 
one  hundred  and  eightieth  day  after  such 
person  first  discovers  or  first  has  reason 
believe  that  such  invention  or  discovery 
useful  in  such  production  or  utilization.' 

Sec.  9.  Section  151  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection  : 

"e.  Reports  filed  pursuant  to  subsection 
c.  of  this  section,  and  applications  to  which 
access  is  provided  under  subsection  d.  of 
this  section,  shall  be  kept  In  confidence  by 
the  Commission,  and  no  information  con- 
cerning the  same  given  without  authority  of 
the  inventor  or  owner  unless  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  any  Act  of  Con- 
gress or  in  such  special  circumstances  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Commission." 

Sec.  10.  Section  152  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  152.  Inventions  Made  or  Conceived 
During  Commission  Contracts. — Any  In- 
vention or  discovery,  useful  in  the  produc- 
tion or  utilization  of  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial or  atomic  energy,  made  or  conceived  in 
the  course  of  or  under  any  contract,  sub- 


contract, or  arrangement  entered  into  with 
or  for  the  benefit  of  the  Commission,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  contract,  subcontract,  or 
arrangement  Involved  the  expenditure  of 
funds  by  the  Commission,  shall  be  vested  in. 
and  be  the  property  of.  the  Commission,  ex- 
cept that  the  Commission  may  waive  Its 
claim  to  any  such  Invention  or  discovery 
under  such  circumstances  as  the  Commission 
may  deem  appropriate,  consistent  with  the 
policy  of  this  section.  No  patent  for  any 
invention  or  discovery,  useful  in  the  produc- 
tion or  utilization  of  special  nuclear  material 
or  atomic  energy,  shall  be  Issued  unless  the 
applicant  flies  with  the  application,  or  with- 
in thirty  days  after  request  therefor  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  (unless  the  Com- 
mission advises  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
that  its  rights  have  been  determined  and 
that  accordingly  no  statement  Is  necessary  i 
a  statement  under  oath  setting  forth  the 
full  facts  surrounding  the  making  or  con- 
ception of  the  invention  or  discovery  de- 
scribed In  the  application  and  whether  the 
invention  or  discovery  was  made  or  conceived 
in  the  course  of  or  under  any  contract,  sub- 
contract, or  arrangement  entered  into  with 
or  for  the  benefit  of  the  Commission,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  contract,  subojn- 
tract.  or  arrangement  involved  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  by  the  Commission  The 
Commissioner  of  Patents  shall,  as  soon  as 
the  application  Is  otherwise  in  condition 
for  allowance,  forward  copies  of  the  appli- 
cation and  the  statement  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"The  C6mmissloner  of  Patents  may  pro- 
ceed with  the  application  and  Issue  the 
patent  to  the  applicant  (if  the  invention  or 
discovery  is  otherwise  patentable )  unless  the 
Commission,  within  90  days  after  receipt  of 
copies  of  the  application  and  statement. 
directs  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  Ut  Iteue 
the  patent  to  the  Commission  ( II  the  inren- 
tlon  or  discovery  Is  otherwise  patentable  i  to 
be  held  by  the  Commission  as  the  agent  of 
and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 

"If  the  Commission  files  such  a  direction 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  If 
the  applicant's  statement  claims,  and  the 
applicant  still  believes  that  the  invention  or 
discovery  was  not  made  or  conceived  in  the 
course  of  or  under  any  contract,  subcontract, 
or  arrangement  entered  into  with  or  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Commission  entitling  the 
Commission' to  the  title  to  the  application 
or  the  patent,  the  applicant  may,  within  30 
days  after  notification  of  the  filing  of  such 
a  direction,  request  a  hearing  before  a  Board 
of  Patent  Interferences.  The  Board  shall 
have  the  power  to  hear  and  determine 
whether  the  Commission  was  entitled  to  the 
direction  filed  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents.  The  Board  ahall  follow  the  rules 
and  procedures  established  for  Interference 
cases  and  an  appeal  may  be  taken  by  either 
the  applicant  or  the  Commission  from  the 
nal  order  of  the  Board  to  the  Court  of 
Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  In  accordance 
with  the  procedures  governing  the  appeals 
from  the  Board  of  Patent  Interferences. 

"If  the  statement  filed  by  the  applicant 
should  thereafter  be  found  to  contain  fal.se 
material  statements  any  notification  by  the 
Commission  that  it  has  no  objections  to  the 
issuance  of  a  patent  to  the  applicant  shall 
not  be  deemed  In  any  respect  to  constitute 
a  waiver  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  or 
of  any  applicable  civil  or  criminal  statute, 
and  the  Commission  may  have  the  title  to 
the  patent  transferred  to  the  Commission  on 
the  records  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  A  determination  of  rights  by  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  a  contractual  pro- 
vision or  other  arrangement  prior  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  the 
statement,  shall  be  final  in  the  absence  of 
false  material  statements  or  nondisclosure 
of  material  facts  by  the  applicant." 

Sec.  11.  Section  157  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add- 


ing  at   the   end    thereof   the   following   new 
subsection : 

"d.  Period  or  LiMriATioNS — Every  appli- 
cation under  this  section  shall  be  barred 
unless  filed  within  six  years  after  the  date  on 
which  first  accrues  the  right  to  such  reason- 
able royalty  fee.  Just  compensation,  or  award 
for   which   such   application   Is  filed." 

Sec  12  The  second  sentence  of  section 
158  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  a-s 
amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows  "If 
the  court,  at  Its  discretion,  deems  that  such 
licensee  shall  pay  a  reasonable  royalty  to 
the  owner  of  the  patent,  the  reasonable 
royalty  shall  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  section  157  " 

Sec.  13  Subsections  161  t  ,  u  ,  and  v  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
are  hereby  redesignated  respectively  as  sub- 
sections 161  s  .  t..  and  u. 

Sec.  14.  Section  167  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows 

"Sec  167  Claims  Settlements —The 
Commission  acting  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  is  authorized  to  consider,  ascertain, 
adjust,  determine,  settle,  and  pay  any  claim 
for  money  damage  of  $5,000  or  less  against 
the  United  States  for  bodily  injury,  death, 
or  damage  to  or  loss  of  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty resulting  from  any  detonation,  explo- 
sion, or  radiation  produced  In  the  conduct  of 
any  program  undertaken  by  the  Commission 
Involving  the  detonation  of  an  explosive  de- 
vice, where  such  claim  Is  presented  to  the 
Commission  in  writing  within  one  year  after 
the  accident  or  Incident  out  of  which  the 
claim  arises:  Protidcd.  however.  That  the 
damage  to  or  loss  of  property,  or  bodily  In- 
Jury  or  death,  shall  not  have  t)een  caused  In 
whole  or  In  part  by  any  negligence  or  wrong- 
ful act  on  the  part  of  the  claimant,  his 
agents,  or  employees.  Any  such  settlement 
uncler  the  authority  of  this  section  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  for  all  purposes,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  to 
the  contrary  If  the  Commission  considers 
that  a  claim  in  excess  of  $5,000  is  meritori- 
ous and  would  otherwise  be  covered  by  this 
section,  the  Commission  may  rep)ort  the  facts 
and  circumstances  thereof  to  the  Congress 
for  Its  consideration." 

Sec  15  Subsection  d  of  section  170  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  'A  contractor  with 
whom  an  agreement  of  Indemnification  has 
been  executed  and  who  is  engaged  In  activ- 
ities connected  with  the  underground  deto- 
nation of  a  nuclear  explosive  device  shall  be 
liable,  to  the  extent  so  indemnified  under 
this  section,  for  injuries  or  damage  sus- 
tained as  a  result  of  such  detonation  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
would  a  private  person  acting  as  principal, 
and  no  Immunity  or  defense  founded  In  the 
Federal.  State,  or  municipal  character  of  the 
contractor  or  of  the  work  to  be  performed 
under  the  contract  shall  be  effective  to  bar 
such  liability  " 

Sec  16  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sec.  190  Licensee  Incident  Reports  — 
No  report  by  any  licensee  of  any  Incident 
arising  out  of  or  In  connection  with  a  li- 
censed activity  made  pursuant  to  any  re- 
quirement of  the  Commission  shall  be  ad- 
mitted as  evidence  in  any  suit  or  action  for 
damages  growing  out  of  any  matter  men- 
tioned in  such  report." 

Sec.  17  The  second  sentence  of  section  202 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "sixty"  and  adding  In  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "ninety". 

Sec  18.  Section  4(c)  of  the  Euratom  Co- 
operation Act  of  1958  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  4  (a)  The  Commission  shall  estab- 
lish and  publish  criteria  for  computing  the 
maximum    fuel    element   charge    and   mini- 
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mum  fuel  element  life  to  be  guaranteed  by 
the  manufacturer  as  a  basis  for  Inviting  and 
?valuatlng  proposals  " 

Sec  19  Section  5  of  the  Euratom  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1958  is  amended  In  the  following 
particulars 

(ai  by  deleting  the  words  One  kilogram" 
and  substituting  the  words  Nine  kilograms' 
immediately  following  •'Thirty  thousand 
kilograms  of  contained  uranium  235". 

(bi  by  adding  the  words  "Thirty  kilo- 
grams of  uranium  233  "  as  an  additional  Item 
immediately  following  "Nine  kilograms  of 
Plutonium",  and 

(C)  by  adding  the  words  "or  agreements  ' 
Immediately  following  the  words  an  agree- 
ment ". 

Sec.  20  Section  7  of  the  Euratom  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
period  after  thf  word  'amended'  and  insert- 
ing thereafter  the  following  '  .  And  pro- 
iidrd  further.  That  nothing  In  this  section 
shall  apply  to  ftrrangemenu  made  by  the 
Commission  under  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  authorized  in  section  3  " 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr  President  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
M.ANSFiELD  in  the  chair'.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr  PASTORE  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Calen- 
dar No.  722.  S  2391 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  now.  S  2391,  is 
the  AEC  omnibus  bill  for  1961.  The 
Joint  Committee  believes  that  it  is  a  de- 
sirable practice  for  the  AEC  to  submit, 
and  the  committee  to  consider,  each 
year  any  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  and  related 
atomic  energy  legislation  It  is  our  be- 
lief that  this  method  will  provide  the 
best  possible  framework  for  our  atomic 
energy  program,  and,  in  addition,  will 
help  us  to  keep  pace  with  emerging  de- 
velopments in  atomic  energy. 

I  believe  that  the  amendments  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  are  in  keeping  with 
these  objectives  and  accordingly  I  urge 
enactment  of  this  bill,  S  2391,  in  the 
form  reported  by  the  committee  without 
dissent.  Each  provision  in  the  bill  has 
been  the  subject  of  extensive  hearings 
and  has  received  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

The  bill  as  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee makes  miscellaneous  amendments 
to  existing  atomic  energy  legislation. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  retrocedes  juris- 
diction on  the  AECs  Livermore  site  to 
the  State  of  California. 

Sections  2  through  17  of  the  bill  amend 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  in  various  respects. 

Sections  18  through  20  amend  the 
Euratom  Cooperation  Act  of  1958. 

The  one  amendment  adopted  bv  the 
joint  committee  is  a  technical  amend- 
ment which  provides  for  deleting  the 
word  "of"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "to"  on  page  10,  line  24 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analvsis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  retro- 
cession to  the  State  of  California  of  the  ex- 
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elusive  Jurisdiction  which  the  United  States 
presently  holds  over  certain  portions  of  the 
AECs  Livermore  site.  The  amendment 
would  place  the  Livermore  site  In  the  Iden- 
tical jurisdictional  status  occupied  by  the 
majority  of  the  Commission's  other  sites, 
including  those  at,  or  adjacent  to.  Los  Ala- 
mos. Hanford.  Oak  Ridge,  and  Idaho  Falls. 
The  purpose  of  this  retrocession  Is  to  facili- 
tate the  handling  of  local  disturbances  at 
the  Livermore  site  At  present,  contractor 
guards  have  no  authority  to  make  arrests 
except  in  the  status  of  private  citizens. 
After  acceptance  of  the  retrocession  by  the 
State  of  California,  It  will  be  possible  for 
appropriate  guards  to  make  arrests  as  peace 
officers  of  the  State  of  California  In  addi- 
tion, the  retrocession  of  Jurisdiction  will 
enable  the  trial  of  offenders  at  the  Livermore 
site  to  be  held  before  local  Justice  courts 
rather  than  17  S  commissioners  This  retro- 
cession will  become  effective  upon  accept- 
ance In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  California 

Section  2  of  the  bill  eliminates  a  technical 
inconsistency  between  section  11  b  and  91  c 
"f  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended  Section  91  c  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  authorizes  "the  Commission  or  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  the  assistance 
of  the  other"  to  enter  Into  bilateral  agree- 
ments "with  another  nation."  However, 
section  11  b  defines  "agreement  for  coopera- 
tion" as  "any  agreement  with  another  nation 
or  regional  defense  organization,  authorized 
or  permitted  by  secUons  54  57.  64.  82.  103, 
104,  or  144  and  made  pursuant  to  section 
123  "  This  definition  does  not  mention 
section  91  c  although  section  123  does 
include  cofjperative  agreements  made  pur- 
suant to  section  91.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment eliminates  this  technical  Inconsistency 
by  adding  section  91  c.  to  the  sections  enu- 
merated In  section  11  b 

Section  3  of  the  bill  excludes  from  Atomic 
Energv  Commission  indemnity  coverage 
under  section  170.  any  liability  for  damaged 
properly  which  Is  at  the  site  of  and  used  in 
connection  with  a  licensed  activity  Under 
the  Commission's  interpretation  of  section 
11  u  .  indemnity  coverage  has  been  extended 
to  onslte  property  used  in  connection  with 
a  licensed  activity  on  the  ground  that  no 
exception  for  onsite  property  Is  contained  In 
the  first  sentence  of  that  section  The  lan- 
guage Is  sufficiently  unclear  to  warrant  a 
clarifying  amendment  Accordingly,  section 
11  u  will  now  make  it  clear  that  Indemnity 
coverage  under  section  170  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  will  not  extend  to  liability  for 
damage  to  property  of  a  licensee,  located  at 
the  site  of  «nd  used  in  connection  with  the 
licensed  activity  where  the  nuclear  incident 
occurs 

Section  4  of  the  bill  amends  section  54  of 
the  Aujmjc  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
to  authorize  the  transfer  of  3  kilograms  of 
Plutonium  and  500  grams  of  uranium  233  to 
the  IAEA  The  pUuonium  Is  expected  to  be 
used  primarily  in  the  form  of  plutonlum- 
beryllium  neutron  sources,  while  the  urani- 
um 233  is  expected  to  be  used  principally 
for  research  in  basic  physics  and  chemistry. 
Under  the  terms  of  section  54  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  uranium 
233  and  plutonium.  falling  within  the  cate- 
gory of  "special  nuclear  material  "  can  be 
made  available  to  the  IAEA  only  if  furnished 
on  a  matching  basis  or  pursuant  to  a  specific 
authorization  by  the  Congress  Since  no 
other  nation  has  contributed  uranium  233  or 
Plutonium,  the  AEC  cannot  furnish  such 
mat-erial  on  a  matching  btsls  In  order  to 
assist  IAEA's  development  as  a  distribution 
center  for  special  nuclear  material,  the  AEC 
has  sought,  and  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended, this  specific  authorization  for  the 
distribution  of  the  material  in  question. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  amends  section  143  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
to  permit  Individuals  who  are  granted  se- 
curity clearance  under  the  provisions  of  new 


subsection  145  c  (sec  6  of  this  bill)  to  ex- 
change restricted  data  with  Department  of 
Defense  personnel  under  the  provisions  of 
section  143. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  amends  section  145  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  c.  to  permit  the 
Commission  to  grant  access  to  restricted 
data  to  any  individual  who  possesses  or  has 
possessed  a  security  clearance  granted  bv  an- 
other Government  agency  provided  that— 

1.  The  security  clearance  Is  or  was  based 
on  an  Investigation  and  report  furnished 
to  the  Commission  on  the  character,  asso- 
ciations, and  loyalty  of  such  individual  and 
made  by  a  Government  agency  which  con- 
ducts personnel  security  Investigations,  and 

2  The  Commission  shall  have  determined 
that  permitting  the  individual  to  have  ac- 
cess to  restricted  data  will  not  endanger  the 
common  defense  and  security 

By  the  addition  of  new  subsection  c.  the 
present  fiubsectlon  c.  and  those  that  follow 
are  redesignated  and  certain  minor  amend- 
ments are  made  In  the  redesignated  sub- 
sections to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
new  subsection  c. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  amends  section  151 
of  the  Atorhic  Energy  Act  of  1954  bv  chang- 
ing the  title  of  that  section  from  "Mih- 
tary  Utilization"  to  "Inventions  Relating  to 
Atomic  Weapons,  and  Filing  of  Reports" 
The  new  title  is  more  accurate  and  descrip- 
tive or  the  contents  of  section  151. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  amends  section  151 
c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  as 
amended,  by  eliminating  certain  superfluous 
language  and  extending  the  period  of  filing 
reports  This  amendment  alters  subsection 
c    of  section  151  In  three  respects: 

1  Clauses  (2i  and  (3»  are  deleted  since 
they  would  app>ear  not  to  embrace  any  sub- 
ject not  covered  by  undeleted  clause  ( 1 1 

2.  The  period  within  which  to  file  reports 
of  inventions  Is  extended  from  90  to  180 
days  which  the  committee  believes  Is  a  more 
reasonable  period. 

3.  The  existing  clause  "whichever  of 
the  following  is  the  later  either  the  •  •  ■ 
day  after  completion  of  such  Invention  or 
discovery,  or  the  ninetieth"  would  be  deleted 
since  this  clause  would  appear  not  to  embrace 
any  circumstances  not  covered  by  the  unde- 
leted clau-^e  which  remains  "after  such  per- 
son first  discovers  or  has  reason  to  believe 
that  such  Invention  or  discovery  Is  useful  In 
such  production  or  utilization." 

Section  9  of  the  bill  amends  section  151 
of  the  act  by  adding  a  new  subsection  e  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  to  give 
express  statutory  sanction  to  the  Commis- 
sion's existing  practice  of  treating  reports  of 
inventions  as  "business  confidential."  Under 
the  terms  of  the  amendment,  the  Commis- 
sion would  not  release  publicly  the  Informa- 
tion co'-tained  In  the  report  without  the 
consent  of  the  inventor  unless  such  a  release 
were  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
an  act  of  the  Congress  or  under  such  special 
circumstances  as  the  Commission  might  de- 
termine 

Section  10  amends  section  152  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  to, 
substitute  certain  clarifying  phrases  for' 
existing  language  The  amendment  has  the 
effect  of  .sharpening  the  coverage  of  section 
162  by  eliminating  certain  obscure  references 
such  as  "other  relationships"  and  "in  con- 
nection with  "  The  purpose  of  the  fore- 
going changes  Is  to  more  clearly  define  the 
applicability   of   section    152 

Section  10  also  makes  two  minor  changes 
designed  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  patent 
applications  as  follows: 

(1»  Section  152  now  requires  a  statement 
from  the  applicant  for  a  patent  giving  the 
full  background  of  the  conception  or  making 
of  the  Invention  or  discovery.  At  the  Com- 
mission's request,  the  committee  has  in- 
serted the  following  parenthetical  phrase: 
'( unless  the  Commission  advises  the  Com- 
missioner  of   Patents    that    its    rights    have 
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been  determined   and   that   accordingly  no 
statement  U  necessary)." 

This  parenthatical  phraM  will  ellmlnato 
this  requirement  where  the  Commlsaion  ad- 
vises the  Conunlssloner  of  Patents  that  Its 
rights  have  already  been  determined  by  con- 
tractual arrangement  or  otherwise. 

(2)  Section  162  now  requires  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  will  "forthwith" 
forward  copies  of  the  patent  application  and 
statement  of  the  Commission.  This  amend- 
ment will  substitute  the  phrase  "as  soon  as 
the  application  is  otherwise  In  condition  for 
allowance"  In  lieu  of  the  word  "forthwith." 
The  purpose  of  this  change  is  to  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  the  AEC  to  examine  patent 
applications  prior  to  an  Indication  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  that  the  applica- 
tion contains  allowable  subject  matter. 

Other  minor  amendments  have  been  made 
to  section  153  in  order  to  clarify  or  remove 
existing  siiperfluo\is  language. 

The  provisions  of  section  152  gives  the 
Commission  the  authority  to  waive  Its  claim 
to  patent  rights.  In  the  belief  that  some 
standard  applicable  to  the  exercise  of  the 
Commission's  authority  was  required,  the 
committee  added  the  words  "consistent  with 
the  policy  of  this  section."  Thus,  the  lan- 
guage of  this  bin  reads: 

"Except  that  the  Commlpsion  may  waive 
Its  claim  to  any  such  Invention  or  discovery 
under  which  circumstances  as  the  Conunis- 
slon  may  deem  appropriate,  consistent  with 
the  policy  of  this  section." 

Section  11  of  the  bill  amends  section  157 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amend- 
ed, by  adding  a  new  subsection  d.  The  effect 
of  this  amendment  Is  to  place  a  6-year 
statute  of  limitations  on  suits  or  applica- 
tions for  patent  royalties,  patent  compensa- 
tion, and  awards  Instituted  under  section  157 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended. 

This  amendment  codifies  the  6-year  statute 
of  limitations  which  the  Commission  has.  In 
fact,  been  following  under  the  authority  of 
section  157  c.(l)  (B)  and  section  157  c.(2)  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  as  amended. 

Section  12  of  the  bill  amends  section  158 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amend- 
ed, to  make  it  discretionary  rather  than 
mandatory  for  a  court  to  require  the  pay- 
hient  of  royalties  by  a  licensee  to  the  owner 
of  a  patent  who  is  found  guilty  of  using  that 
patent  in  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Section  13  of  the  bill  is  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  reletter  certain  subsections  of  sec- 
tion 161. 

Section  14  amends  section  167  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 
Under  the  existing  terms  of  section  167,  the 
Commission  Is  authorized  to  settle  claims  up 
to  $5,000  for  damages  resulting  from  "any 
detonation  explosion  or  radiation  produced 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Commission's  program 
for  testing  atomic  weapons."  This  amend- 
ment will  broaden  the  Conunission's  author- 
ity so  as  to  permit  the  Commission  to  settle 
claims  up  to  $5,000  arising  out  of  the  conduct 
of  such  programs  as  the  seismic  improve- 
ment amd  plowshare  programs,  whether  the 
resulting  damage  be  caused  by  a  nuclear 
or  nonnuclear  explosive  device.  In  addition, 
the  Commission  is  given  new  authority  to 
recommend  to  the  Congress  meritorious 
claims  In  excess  of  $5,000. 

Section  15  of  the  bill  amends  subsection  d. 
of  section  170  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  by  adding  a  new  sentence 
which  has  the  effect  of  removing  certain  de- 
fenses based  upon  the  relationship  between 
the  Commission  and  the  contractor  or  sov- 
ereign immunity,  which  may  otherwise  be 
available  to  a  contractor  engaged  In  activities 
connected  with  the  underground  detona- 
tion of  a  nuclear  explosive  device.  To  the 
extent  that  such  a  contractor  Is  Indemnified 
under  the  provisions  of  an  agreement  of 
indemnification  entered  into  pursuant  to  the 


provisions  of  section  170  d.  he  will  be  liable 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  private  person  act- 
ing as  principal.  Such  a  contractor,  there- 
fore, io  the  extent  so  indemnified  wUl  not 
b«  able  to  bar  liability  with  defenses 
grounded  upon  his  agency  relationship  with 
the  U.S.  Government,  his  sovereign  Immuni- 
ty, or  the  Federal,  State,  or  municipal  char- 
acter of  the  work  performed  under  the  con- 
tract. This  amendment  will  not  reduce  in 
any  way  the  indemnity  protection  provided 
a  contractor  by  the  Indemnity  provisions  In 
hla  contract  whether  those  provisions  are 
based  on  section  170  d.  or  other  authority 

Section  16  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  section 
190  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended.  Under  the  terms  of  this  new 
section,  no  report  by  a  licensee  of  any  In- 
cident arising  out  of  or  in  connection  with 
a  licensed  activity,  which  is  made  pursuant 
to  any  Commission  requirement,  shall  be 
admitted  as  evidence  in  a  suit  of  action  for 
damages  growing  out  of  any  matt-er  men- 
tioned In  such  report.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  encourage  the  free  and  un- 
inhibited disclosure  of  the  facts  surround- 
ing accidents  at  licensed  facilities.  Such  re- 
port may  not  be  used  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  facts  asserted  In  the  report,  but  may 
be  used  for  other  purposes  in  a  civil  action. 

Section  17  of  the  bill  amends  section  202 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  by  extending  the  period  for  hold- 
ing annual  hearings  on  the  "Development. 
Growth,  and  State  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Industry"  (202  hearings)  from  60  davs  to  90 
days  following  the  beginning  of  each'  session 
of  Congress. 

Section  18  of  the  bill  amends  section  4;c) 
of  the  Euratom  Cooperation  Act  of  1658  by 
eliminating  language  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  minimum  levels  o^"  fuel  element 
cost  and  life  in  order  to  remove  any  statu- 
tory implication  that  the  AEC  is  obliged  to 
publish  specific  numerical  values  for  fuel 
element  performance  and  fabrication  costs. 
This  amendment  is  intended  to  make  clear 
that  the  Commission  need  only  publish 
criteria  for  indicating  maximum  fuel  ele- 
ment charge  and  minimum  fuel  element  life 
in  connection  with  the  fuel  cycle  guamntee 
program  under  the  Euratom  Act. 

Section  19  of  the  bill  amends  section  5  of 
the  Euratom  Cooperation  Act  to  authorize 
the  transfer  of  8  additional  kilograms  of 
Plutonium  and  30  kilograms  of  uranium 
233  to  Euratom.  The  amendment  would 
further  make  It  clear  that  thig  material  as 
well  as  all  other  materials  furnished  to  Eura- 
tom, could  be  supplied  under  the  U.S. -Eur- 
atom additional  agreement,  as  well  as  the 
Joint  program.  The  plutonlum  in  question 
will  be  used  for  research  purposes.  whUe  the 
uranium  233  will  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  startup  of  an  experimental  plant  for  re- 
processing Irradiated  uranium-thorium  fuel 
elements.  This  experimental  plant  Is  a  proj- 
ect of  the  Italian  National  Committee  for 
Nuclear  Research. 

Section  20  of  the  bill  amends  section  7  of 
the  Euratom  Cooperation  Act  to  exempt 
U.S.  research  and  development  conta-acts 
from  the  requirement  of  disclaimer  or  in- 
demnity arrangements  in  favor  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  In  the  domestic  resear  h  and 
development  program,  if  there  are  indemnity 
arrangements,  they  run  in  favor  of  the  con- 
tractor. No  reason  is  perceived  to  treat  these 
contractors  differently  on  the  basis  that  their 
work  product  will  be  used  In  connection  with 
Euratom.  This  amendment  is  therefore  de- 
signed to  bring  research  and  development 
contracts  under  the  Euratom  cooperation 
program  in  line  with  such  contracts  in  the 
domestic  atomic  energy  program. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  all  I  have  to  say  at  the  moment.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
that  may  be  asked  on  any  one  of  these 
sections.     The  analysis  I  have  placed  in 


the  RicoRD  covers  In  detail  an  explana- 
tion of  each  section. 

The  bill  mot  with  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  committee.  I  understand 
there  is  no  objection  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle.  Therefore,  I  move  Its 
passage. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  observe,  in  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  section  1  of 
the  bill,  the  reason  given  for  the  retro- 
cession of  the  jurisdiction  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  of  California  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Livermore 
sit€.  The  committee  report  goes  on  to 
say; 

Contractor  guards  have  no  authority  to 
make  arrests  except  in  the  status  of  private 
citizens. 

The  question  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
is.  Has  there  been  any  trouble  there,  or 
is  this  in  line  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  policy  at  the  moment  of 
permitting  the  State  to  exercise  the  same 
police  power  over  the  facility  in  which 
the  Atomic  Energy  facihty  is  located  as 
it  does  in  the  rest  of  the  State? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  primary  reason 
is  to  bring  it  in  line  with  what  is  done  in 
other  places.  As  it  stands  now,  these 
people  can  make  arrests  only  as  private 
citizens  can.  We  have  had  only  one.  or 
perhaps  several,  pacifist  demonstrations 
that  were  of  no  consequence.  The  real 
object  is  to  bnns  it  in  line  with  the  ordi- 
nary practice.  It  is  the  only  place  where 
we  have  that  situation  prevailing,  and 
this  is  an  attempt  to  bring  it  in  line  with 
what  is  d^ne  in  the  other  locations.  It 
will  give  the  officers  an  official  status 
that  may  be  necessary,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  avoid  frivolous  suits 
of  false  arrest. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
as  I  read  the  report,  that  the  policy  rec- 
ommended by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  committee  is  a  wise  one. 
It  seems  to  me  the  police  power  should 
be  exercised  by  the  State  government 
over  the  area  in  its  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 
Heretofore  there  was  a  substantial  rea- 
son for  this  kind  of  setup,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  had  security  matters 
which  had  to  be  protected. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Even  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  however,  there  will  be 
adequate  security  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  respect  to  the  fa- 
cilities located  there.     Is  that  correct  "J 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes;  the  committee 
has  been  so  assured.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  has  been  our  experience  at 
other  plants. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Since  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, am  I  to  understand  that  the  leg- 
islation which  is  before  us  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  both  majority  and 
minority  members? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  was  no  dissent.  t 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
M.fNSFiELD  in  the  chair).  It  is  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Chair  that  there  is 
on  the  calendar  a  House  bill.  Calendar 
No.  744,  H.R.  8599.  which  is  exacUy  the 
same  as  the  Senate  bill  with  the  amend- 
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ment.  With  that  understanding,  and 
without  objection,  the  House  bill  will  be 
substituted  for  the  Senate  bill,  and  the 
Senate  bill  <S.  2391 »  will  be  indefinitely 
]):istponed 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
rioceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R  8599  > 
vO  amend  various  sections  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and 
thp  Euratom  Cooperation  Act  of  1958, 
and  for  other  purf>oses. 

The  bill  <H.R.  8599*  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed 

Senate  bill  2391  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned 


TRIBUTE   TO   GEN     EDWIN   A. 
WALKER 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  last 
weekend  I  was  visiting  in  Cleveland  In 
the  newspapers  I  read  a  repoi-t  that  the 
First  Special  Service  Force  Association, 
which  was  led  by  Maj.  Gen  Edwin  A 
Walker  in  World  War  II.  was  having  a 
reunion  in  that  city.  I  decided  to  attend 
the  reunion  of  these  veterans  of  World 
War  II  I  went  to  the  meeting  at  the 
Hotel  Carter  and  there  saw  assembled 
about  125  veterans.  They  came  from 
all  over  the  country,  and  a  number  of 
them  from  Canada.  Gen  Edwin  A 
Walker  wa.s  with  them 

Among  the  veterans  were  armles.s  and 
k-gless  men.  Others  were  scarred  by 
the  injuries  received  in  World  War  II 

I  sat  in  the  meelinr  and  had  the  op- 
portunity of  beholding  the  affection  and 
admiration  which  resided  in  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  tho.se  men  toward  tiicir 
leader. 

This  unit,  with  many  others,  landed  at 
Anzio  Beach,  went  north  in  Italy  to 
Rome,  and  from  Rome  was  moved  in 
rubber  boats  into  France  The  men 
finally  found  themselves  in  the  Nor- 
mandy landing 

I  was  the  mayor  of  Cleveland  during 
World  War  II.  I  attended  many  func- 
tions which  were  vibrant  and  replete 
with  motivations  of  deep  affxition  for 
our  country  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
at  no  meeting  I  ever  attended  did  I  wit- 
ness a  vibrancy  and  an  affection  greater 
than  that  which  I  saw  exhibited  last 
Saturday  by  those  men  toward  their 
leader. 

When  I  left  the  meeting  I  concluded 
that  each  one  of  the  men,  including  the 
injured,  the  armle.ss  and  the  legless,  was 
ready  to  rise  and  follow  General  Walker 
There  was  no  question  in  my  mind  about 
the  thinking  of  those  men. 

I  know  of  no  source  which  more  elo- 
quently and  forcefully  speaks  than  that 
represented  by  men  who  ^rved  with  each 
other  in  war.  General  Walker,  with 
others,  has  been  muzzled  because  he  be- 
lieved that  as  a  patriot  he  owed  his  coun- 
try the  duty  of  pointing  out  the  evils 
of  communism  and  the  virtues  of  our 
system  of  government.  Wrongly  and 
unjustly  he  has  been  relegated  to  ob- 
scurity in  the  military  organization. 

A  few  days  ago  there  was  delivered 
to  my  office  a  resolution  passed  by  that 
group  of  veterans.  The  resolution  con- 
tains declarations  of  their  affection,  ad- 
miration, and  faith  in  their  fellow 
soldier.    I   ask    unanimous   consent   to 


have  the  resolution  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
P.isTORE  in  the  chair  i .  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  members  of  this  group  here 
assembled  have  known  Gen  Edwin  A  Walker 
from  close  association  in  combat  in  World 
War  II.    and 

Whereas  we  are  proud  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  General  Walker  in  the  First 
Special  Service  Force,  and 

Whereas  we  feel  General  Walkers  record 
as  a  soldier  In  the  service  of  his  country 
has  been  outstanding;  and 

Whereas  we  further  feel  that  General 
Walker  provided  the  finest  of  leadership  and 
the  highest  of  millUry  ability  in  the  First 
Special  Service  Force  and  In  his  subsequent 
commands  in  the  U  S    Army,  and 

Whereas  we  members  of  the  Firs:  Special 
Service  Force  Association,  here  assembled  at 
our  15th  annual  reunion,  have  an  abiding 
affection,  deep  respect,  and  continuing  ad- 
mirailf)n  for  our  comrade  at  arms  Edwin  K 
Walker     Be   it   therefore 

Re<iolicd.  T"  pt  this  association  express  a 
rl.-iing  vote  oi  confidence  and  trust  in  Gen 
Edwin  A  Walker  and  express  the  hope  and 
prayer  that  his  outstanding  leadership  qual- 
ities, his  military  ability,  and  his  basic  hu- 
manltarianism  will  long  continue  in  the 
service  of  his  country 

On  the  motion  Uj  adopt  this  resolution, 
members,  of  the  association  rose  and  ap- 
plauded 


COLORADO  RIVER  STORAGE  PROJ- 
ECT TRANSMISSION  LINE  CON- 
TROVERSY 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  articles  which  pertain  to 
the  question  of  the  upper  Colorado 
transmission  grid,  which  is  generatinc 
a  great  deal  of  di-scussion  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  around  the  country.  One  of  the 
articles,  from  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  of  August  15.  1961.  is  en- 
titled "Public.  Private  Power  Gird  for  a 
New  Struggle."  and  the  other  article, 
also  from  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  of  August  23.  1961.  is  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  written  to  that  news- 
paper by  Mr  Kenneth  Holum.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  which  he 
raises  the  question.  "Who  should  own 
the  grid^" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom   the  Washington  Post,  Aug.   15.   1961  | 
DrEL     OvEH     Transmission     LrNES^PuBLic, 

Privatf  Power  Gird  for  a  New  Struggle 
(By  Julius  Duscha  I 

Public  and  private  lobbyists  are  getting 
ready  for  another  congressional  struggle  that 
could  make  the  Hanford  atomic  power  battle 
l(X)k    like  a   mere   short   circuit. 

The  second  of  the  two  major  public  power 
fights  of  1961  involves  the  construction  of 
more  than  2.000  miles  of  iransnjlssion  lines 
m  five  Western  States. 

The  lines  would  move  1  3  million  kilo- 
watts of  power  from  three  large  Federal  dams 
Hearing  completion  In  Colorado,  Arizona  and 
Utah. 

The  dams  are  a  $1  billion  undertaking 
comprising  the  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 


ect Its  primary  purpose  is  to  prevent  floods 
and  provide  water  for  irrigation,  industrial 
and  municipal  uses 

POWER    A    BTPRODUCT 

The  power  would  be  a  byproduct  of  the 
dams  and  would  be  transmitted  in  Colorado, 
New  Mexico.  Utah,  Wyoming,  Arizona,  and 
parts  of  Nevada  and  California. 

Both  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L 
Udall  and  his  predecessor,  Pred  A.  Seaton, 
have  supported  a  proposal  for  construction 
of  all  the  transmission  lines  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  which  is  part  of  the  In- 
terior Department 

Five  private  utility  companies  that  serve 
the  area  want  to  build  about  two-thirds  of 
the  lines  Uiemselves.  Under  the  utilities' 
prop>o8al  the  other  third  of  the  lines,  con- 
necting the  dams,  would  be  constructed  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  all-Federal  system  would  cost  fl89 
million  and  would  comprise  nearly  3.000 
miles  of  hnes.  Under  their  plan  the  private 
utilities  would  sfjend  $100  million  to  build 
2.000  miles  of  the  lines,  while  the  Federal 
Gove-niment  would  spend  «53  million  for 
the  rest 

CONSUMER    PAYS    IN    END 

The  users  of  electricity  in  the  area  would 
eventually  pay  for  the  cost  of  either  the 
all-Federal  or  the  Federal -private  utility 
system 

There  is  some  dispute  over  the  figures 
used  by  both  sides  The  public  power  pro- 
ponents also  argue  that  Government-owned 
lines  could  deliver  power  at  less  cost  to 
users  than  could  the  private  utilities. 

President  Kennedy  has  asked  Congress  to 
appropriate  ?5  8  million  to  complete  plan- 
ning for  the  lines  and  begin  building  them 

The  request  is  part  of  the  pubUc  works 
appropriations,  which  are  expected  to  be  re- 
Txirted  out  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  within  a  week  The  House  prob- 
ably will  act  on  the  bill  soon  after  It  Is 
approved  by  the  committee 

APPROPRIATION      DELAYED 

The  appropriations  measure  has  been  de- 
layed by  the  illness  of  committee  chairmai: 
Clarence  Cannon,  Democrat,  of  Missouri, 
and  by  a  decision  to  keep  it  in  committee 
until   the  Hanford  controversy  was  resolved 

A  S95  million  authorization  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  atomic  powerplant  at  Han- 
ford, Wash  .  has  been  the  subject  of  bitter 
congressional  debate  and  intensive  maneu- 
\erlng  Jor  several  weeks 

Private  power  companies,  the  coal  indus- 
try, and  the  House  Republican  leadership 
have  led  an  apparently  successful  fight 
against  the  Hanford  project,  which  has  been 
vigorously  supported  by  the  same  Western 
le:iders  in  Congress  who  are  behind  the 
plans  for  the  construction  of  Federal  trans- 
mission lines  from  the  Colorado  storage 
project. 

The  House  has  twice  defeated  the  Han- 
ford project,  but  the  Senate  has  approved 
it  Although  the  legislation  containing  the 
proposal  is  still  before  a  Senate-House  con- 
ference committee.  It  is  considered  highly 
unlikely  that  Congress  will  authorize  the 
plant   this  year 

Although  most  of  the  power  generated 
at  the  Colorado  storage  dams  would  go  to 
rural  electri.^catlon  cooperatives,  munici- 
pally owned  power  companies,  and  other 
nonprofit  distributors  of  power,  the  private 
utilities  want  to  own  the  lines  for  three 
important  reasons: 

1.  There  is.  of  course,  considerable  profit 
to  be  made  in  the  transmission  of  power. 

2.  By  Introducing  1.3-milllon  kilowatts  of 
additional  power  Into  their  lines  the  private 
utilities  would  probably  be  able  to  use  It 
to  avoid  the  construction  of  additional  gen- 
erating facilities  of  their  own  for  peak  pe- 
riods while  still  meeting  all  the  needs  of 
the  cooperatives  and  the  municipally  owned 
companies. 
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3.  The  private  utilities  fear  that.  In  the 
words  of  a  recent  council  of  State  chambers 
of  commerce  bulletin,  the  Federal  transmis- 
sion lines  would  be  "a  giant  step  toward 
accomplishment  of  a  nationwide  power  grid." 

PDBUC    POWER    VIKW 

Public  power  proponents  envision  the  day 
when  the  West  is  tied  together  by  Govern- 
ment-owned transmission  lines.  An  Inte- 
rior Department  task  force  is  studying  a 
proposal  to  send  power  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  as  far  south  as  Los  Angeles. 

The  three  Colorado  storage  dan^  that 
would  produce  power  are  Glen  Canyon  (900,- 
000  kilowatts)  on  the  Colorado  River  in 
northern  Arizona;  Flaming  Gorge  (108.000 
kilowatts)  on  the  Green  River  in  northern 
Utah  and  Curecantl  (160.000  kilowatts)  on 
the  Gunnison  River  in  Colorado.  A  fourth 
dam.  the  central  Utah  project,  would  pro- 
duce little  power. 

The  Colorado  storage  project  was  author- 
ized by  Congress  In  1956.  The  first  power 
from  the  project  is  expected  to  be  available 
in  June  1963. 

The  1.3  million  kilowatt  capacity  of  the 
project  is  about  2'/2  times  as  large  as  that 
of  the  gigantic  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  23,  1961] 
Who  Should  Own  the  Gam? 

Julius  Duscha's  article  of  August  15  con- 
cerning the  Colorado  River  storage  project 
transmission  line  controversy  was  most  In- 
teresting and  very  well  done.  It  practically 
pointed  up  the  public  versus  private  power 
elements  of  the  dispute. 

However,  there  is  another  major  facet  of 
the  controversy  which  should  also  be  dis- 
cussed because  It  is  vital  to  success  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  and  is  not 
well  understood.  That  is  the  need  of  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  project  p>ower  to  finance  the 
participating  water  use  projects. 

The  Colorado  River  storage  project  and 
participating  units  were  authorized  by  the 
Congress  to  enable  the  upper  basin  States 
of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyo- 
ming, to  obtain  their  allocated  share  of 
Coloi  ado  River  water.  This  is  the  end  pur- 
pose of  the  total  authorization. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  storage  proj- 
ect itself  is  control  and  storage  to  meet 
downstream  commitments  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  permit  the  upper  basin  States  to 
put  their  allotted  share  of  Colorado  River 
water  to  beneficial  use  for  Irrigation  and 
municipal  and  industrial  water  purposes. 

All  of  these  participating  projects  are  ex- 
pensive, so  much  so  that  water  users  cannot 
carry  the  entire  repayment  burden  even 
though  the  total  advantages  to  the  local  and 
national  economy  clearly  show  the  worth 
of  the  Individual  units. 

As  elsewhere  In  the  West,  revenue  from 
federally  constructed  and  operated  hydro- 
electric plants,  which  are  a  part  of  multipur- 
pose water  projects,  is  to  be  used  to  help  in 
the  payout  of  these  projects.  In  our  studies 
of  the  all-Federal  backbone  transmission 
system,  as  contrasted  with  the  partial  sjrstem 
and  wheeling  offer  of  the  utilities  for  the 
remainder,  we  found  an  overwhelming  finan- 
cial advantage  in  the  all-Federal  system. 

Since  the  findings,  which  were  approved 
by  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Fred 
A.  Seaton.  and  also  the  present  Secretary, 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  there  has  been  a  barrage  of 
confusing  figures  and  statements  laid  down 
to  confuse  the  Issue.  The  simple  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that.  Just  like  buying  a 
home,  when  the  all-Federal  transmission  grid 
Is  paid  for  In  44  years  with  interest,  revenue 
will  be  available  to  help  pay  out  the  partici- 
pating water  use  projects  whereas  the  rent 
paid  under  the  proposal  of  the  private  util- 
ities, while  saving  the  Government  a  large 
Initial  Investment,  goes  on  in  perpetuity. 

One  other  point  needs  clarification — the 
Interconnection  with  other  Federal  systems. 


The  private  utilities  seek  to  obtain  an  over- 
whelming benefit  from  the  public  Investment 
in  the  project  by  interconnection  of  their 
own  systems  with  the  Colorado  River  project 
system,  but  would  deny  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  same  advantage. 

Actually  the  1,3  million  kilowatt  capacity 
of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project  hydro- 
power  system  Is  small  compared  to  other 
Federal  systems.  Grand  Coulee  Dam  hy- 
droplant,  for  example,  has  a  capacity  of 
1,974,000  kilowatts  and  has  produced  as  high 
as  2,200,000  kilowatts  in  a  peaking  opera- 
tion. 

By  interconnection  with  the  existing  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project  and  the  Parker- 
Davis-Hoover  project  power  systems,  the 
value  of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project 
system  to  the  service  area  could  be  enhanced 
tremendously.  This  will  add  flexibility 
which  will  mean  much  better  utilization  of 
the  public  investment  in  development  of  our 
water  resources.  But  if  we  must  Intercon- 
nect only  through  private  systems  which 
collect  a  transmission  toll  every  time  the 
power  moves  either  way  from  one  system  to 
another,  the  public  system  will  carry  an  im- 
possible burden. 

At  the  same  time,  we  expect  that  the  pub- 
lic system  will  help,  not  hurt  public  and 
private  utilities  in  the  area  because  the 
total  needs  are  such  that  both  steam  and 
hydro  generation  facilities  must  be  fully 
utilized.  The  advantages  of  complete  co- 
ordination and  Integration  are  so  over- 
whelming to  all  utilities,  public  and  private 
alike,  that  we  anticipate  that  when  the 
fussing  and  feuding  are  all  over,  we  will  sit 
down  with  the  private  utilities  and  w->rk 
out  exchange  and  Integration  agreements 
such  as  now  exist  between  public  and  pri- 
vate systems  and  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration in  the  famed  Pacific  Northwest 
power  pool. 

A  backbone  Federal  system  and  intercon- 
nection with  other  public  systems,  is  e$.se!^- 
tial   to  such  an  operation. 

r  Kenneth    Holum. 

Assistant   Secretary   of    the   Interior. 


PEACE  CORPS 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideia- 
tion  of  the  bill  'S.  2000)  to  provide  for 
a  Peace  Corps  to  help  the  peoples  of  in- 
terested countries  and  areas  in  meet- 
ing their  needs  for  skilled  manpower. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair ) .  The  pending 
business  is  the  bill  (S.  2000)  to  provide 
for  a  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  for  a  very  few 
moments  to  the  bill  to  provide  for  a 
Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  majority  leader.  I  wish  to  speak 
briefly  on  the  Peace  Corps,  if  it  is  in 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  in  order,  but 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  some  Senators 
here  to  listen,  in  addition  to  those  in 
the  half -filled  Chamber.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without  the 
Senator   losing   his   right   to   the   floor? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 


TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE      I  yield, 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Pre.Mdent.  ever 
since  coming  to  the  Senate,  I  have  hcai  d 
year  in  and  year  out  the  ."=ame  old  cry 
from  the  same  old  private-power  lobby: 
That  the  taxpayers  in  the  rest  of  the 
country  subsidize  the  power  pro^'ram 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  It 
was  only  a  week  or  so  ago,  in  fact,  that 
we  heard  that  fal.'^e  cry  rai.sod  again  in 
this  very  same  body. 

As  every  Senator  knows,  or  should 
know,  there  has  been  no  Federal  sub- 
sidy in  terms  of  congressional  appro- 
priations for  the  TVA  power  program 
for  several  years.  Instead,  this  program 
has  been  paying  its  own  way.  out  of 
p>ower  revenues  and  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  bonds. 

Today  I  would  like  to  suggest  that, 
rather  than  being  sut)sidized  by  the  tax- 
payers outside  the  Tennessee  Valley,  the 
shoe  is  on  the  other  foot:  TVA  is.  if  you 
will,  subsidizing  the.se  taxpayers.  How- 
ever, this  is  a  kind  of  subsidy  which  I 
am  sure  no  Member  of  the  Senate  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle  will  object  to:  for 
what  it  means  in  practical  terms  is  jobs 
for  individual  taxpayers  who  may  never 
have  visited  the  valley,  and  money  not 
only  in  their  pockets  but  al.so  in  the 
pockets  of  the  industries  which  employ 
them. 

I  refer  to  a  recent  report  by  TVA  show- 
ing that  during  the  fi.scal  year  ended 
June  30,  the  Authority  spent  $206,154,- 
044  to  buy  equipment,  materials,  sup- 
plies, and  nonpersonal  services.  Of  this 
amount,  $128,869,228  went  toward  the 
purchase  of  manufactured  articles,  most 
of  which  are  used  in  the  TVA  r>ower 
program.  And  the  important  point  is 
that  by  far  the  largest  t>ortion  of  these 
expenditures  for  manufacttu-ed  goods — 
78  percent — was  spent  outside  the  seven 
valley  States. 

In  New  York,  for  example.  TVA  during 
fi.scal  1961  made  purcha.ses  worth  $39.- 
096.228.  That  amount,  spent  in  one 
State  alone,  is  almost  double  the  fiscal 
1961  appropriation  of  $20,520,000  to 
carry  on  TVA's  very  worthwhile  non- 
power  program.s.  among  them  flood  con- 
trol, navigation  and  resource  develop- 
ment. 

Here  are  some  other  Statc-by-State 
examples  of  TVA  purchases,  largely  for 
manufactured  goods,  during  fi.scal  1961: 
In  Pennsylvania,  $17,582,562;  in  Illinois, 
$12,941,603:  in  Ohio,  $8,530,820:  in  In- 
diana, $8,170,036;  in  Massachusetts. 
$3,261,353;  in  Missouri,  $2,028,804;  in 
Michigan,  $1,660,689;  in  Cahfomia,  $1,- 
422,961;  in  Wisconsin,  $1,324,348;  in 
Florida.  $1,255,936;  in  Oklahoma,  $1,- 
229.663;  in  Louisiana,  $1,103,430.  And 
these  are  ju.st  the  nonvalley  States  where 
more  than  $1  million  was  spent  by  TVA 
for  equipment  and  supplies  last  year. 

Over  the  entire  period  of  TVA's  exist- 
ence,  fiscal    1934    through    1961,    it    has 
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made  purchases  of  one  kind  or  another  in 
every  State,  except  Alaska,  and  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  total  amount 
runs  to  almo.st  $3  billion. 

While  TVA  has  ."pent  $125  for  un- 
identified items  in  our  50th  State.  Ha- 
waii, I  find  no  purchases  in  Ala^rka  And 
yet  my  colleague  from  that  State,  Sena- 
tor G'^UTNiNG.  v.as  the  first  to  defend 
TVA  when  it  came  under  attack  again 
recently;  obviously  because  he  believes, 
as  many  of  us  do,  in  the  wisdom,  the 
fea.sibility,  and  the  tremendous  benefit 
to  the  Nation  of  the  Tennes.=;ee  Valley 
Authority. 

This  recent  TVA  report  on  purcha.scs 
makes  another  point  which,  in  my  view, 
is  of  particular  significance  to  the  con- 
sumers of  the  Nation,  and  that  includes 
all  of  us 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  it  was  TVA 
which  2  years  ago  lit  the  fuse  under  in- 
flationary prices  on  electrical  equip- 
ment^— prices  which  later  turned  out  to 
have  been  rieeed.  TV'A  did  this  by 
venting  its  outrage  against  the  unin- 
terrupted flow  of  identical  bids  it  had 
received  for  years  on  purchases  of  elec- 
trical and  other  goods,  and  by  going 
abroad  to  buy  many  of  these  items  at 
much  lower  prices. 

What  has  been  the  healthy  result?  It 
is  simply  that  American  manufacturers, 
particularly  in  the  electrical  field,  have 
sharpened  their  F>encils  and  lowered 
their  bids  to  the  extent  that,  in  po'^er 
transformers  at  least,  they  have  recap- 
tured the  TVA  market  that  they  had 
been  losing  to  foreign  competition. 

No  better  evidence  of  this  can  be  found 
than  in  the  fact  that  TVA's  purchases  of 
equipment  and  supplies  from  abroad 
dropped  from  $12,565,053  in  fiscal  1960 
to  a  comparative  trickle  of  $2,484,252  in 
the  fiscal  year  just  ended.  And  Ameri- 
can taxpayers — all  of  them — were  the 
beneficiaries. 

So,  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
whenever  the  charge  is  made  that  TVA's 
power  program  is  subsidized,  let  the  critic 
read  the  record  which  refutes  this  and 
which  shows  the  many  benefits  accruing 
to  virtually  every  State  from  this  great- 
est resource  development  project  that 
our  Nation  has  ever  undertaken. 

Most  of  its  critirs  will  now  concede 
at  least  that  TVA  is  an  accomplished 
fact.  I  suggest  that  it  is  also  a  fact  of 
accomplishment  of  which  all  Americans 
can  be  proud. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 
INSLT^AR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MANSFIEXD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  7'»5.  Senate 
Resolution  198. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair  • .  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Legislative  Clerk,  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  198 »  authorizing  additional  ex- 
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penditures  by  the  CommHtee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. 

JvL-.  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President,  I 
a.'^k  unanimous  con.sent  that  I  may  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
excerpt  from  the  report. — No.  764 — on 
Senate  Resolution  198. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.'=  follows: 

This  resolution  would  authorize  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  110.000  from  the  con- 
tineent  fund  of  the  Senate  during  the  87th 
Congress  fur  the  routine  purposes  specified 
in  section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganizailon  Act  of  1946,  such  amount  to  be 
in  addition  to  the  $10,000  authorized  by  such 
section  each  Congress  for  each  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 

Additional  information  relative  to  the 
pu.'poses  of  Senate  Resolution  198  is  con- 
tained In  a  letter  to  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field, chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  from  Senator  Clinton 
P.  Anderson,  chairman  of  the  Conimittee  on 
luierior  aiid  Insular  AlTairs,  which  Iflier  is 
hs  follows: 

U.S,   Senate. 

COMMnTEK   ON    INTERIOR 

AND  iNSrLAR  ArTAlRS. 

August  21,  1961. 
Hon   Mike  Mansfield. 

Chairman.  CornrmUee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
litratioyi,  VS.  Seriate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mike.  On  August  17  I  reported  from 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
Sennte  Resolution  198.  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  committee  under 
the  Leglt'ative  Reorganization  Act. 

This  restilutlon  is  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  and 
it  is  my  understanding  that  It  might  be 
considered  at  your  meeting  on  Wednesday, 
August  23. 

This  resolution  simply  would  authorize  a 
replenishing  of  the  $10,000  allowed  under 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  for  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  st.andlng  committees 
of  the  Senate.  The  Intericw  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  has  expended  a  little  over 
$9,000  on  reporting  service  fees  and  trans- 
portation and  per  diem  allowances  for  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  legislative  boslue&s. 
These  two  items  make  up  the  heaviest  ex- 
penditure by  the  committee.  As  you  may  be 
aware,  the  committee  has  acted  on  several 
national  park  bills  which  required  investiga- 
tion and  exanilnation  by  members  of  the 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee.  We  have  held 
extensive  hearings  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
before  the  commlt'ee,  and  I  believe  we  have 
&ccf>mp;i.«hed  .-i  great  deal 

It  is  my  hope  to  obtain  favorable  action 
on  this  re.«;olutlon  during  this  session  of 
Congress  in  order  to  prevent  the  necessity 
of  burdening  you  with  this  resolution  at  the 
t)eginnlng  of  next  year  when  your  committee 
will  have  many  other  similar  type  resolu- 
tions with  which  to  deal. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CUNTON  P.  AnDFJISON, 

Chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  'S.  Res,  198  •  was  agreed 
to.  as  follows: 

Resolved  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular    Affairs  is  hereby   authorized  to 


expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  during  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress, 
$10,000.  in  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for 
the  same  purposes  specified  in  section  134 
(a I  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act, 
approved  .August  2.  1946. 


PRINTING   OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  SENATE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  746,  Senate 
Resolution  192. 

The  I  RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGisLATrvE  Clerk.  A  resolution 
iS.  Res.  192'  to  print  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment with  additional  copies,  a  hearing 
before  the  Judiciary  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  entitled  "Analysis  of  the 
Khrushchev  Speech  of  January  6.  1961." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion which  had  been  rep>orted  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  an  amendment,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  7.  to  insert  "14,000,"  so  as  to  make 
the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  there  shaD  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document  the  hearing  before  the 
Subcommittee  To  Investigate  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Internal  Security  Act  and 
Other  Internal  Security  Laws  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  United  States  Sen- 
ate, entitled  •'Analysts  of  the  Khrtishchev 
Speech  of  January  6.  1961",  There  shall  be 
printed  fourteen  thousand  additional  copies 
of  such  Senate  document  which  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  Senate, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFTICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  192  j  was 
agreed  to. 


PRINITNG  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  SENATE  DOCL^MENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  747.  Senate 
Resolution  193. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legisl.ative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
'S.  Res.  193>  to  print  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment with  additional  copies,  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Judiciary  Internal  Sub- 
committee entitled  'Commimlst  and 
Workers'  Parties'  Manifesto,  and  so 
forth." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution, which  had  been  reixDrted  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, with  an  amendment.  In  line  7,  after 
the  word  "printed",  to  insert  "thirteen 
thousand",  so  as  to  make  the  resolution 
read: 

Resoh^ed.  That  there  shall  be  printed  as  a 
Sent  te  document  the  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  To  InTestlgate  the  Adminis- 
tration   of    the    Internal    Security    Act    »nd 
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other  Internal  Security  Laws  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  United  States  Sen- 
ate, entitled,  "Communist  and  Workers' 
Parties'  Manifesto  Adopted  November-De- 
cember 1960,  Interpretation  and  Analjrsis". 
There  shall  be  printed  thirteen  thousand 
additional  copies  of  such  Senate  document 
which  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  193 »  was 
agreed  to. 


EVERETT  J.  COLYAR  AND  DELLAMAE 
I.  COLYAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  748,  Senate 
Resolution  199. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk,  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  199)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Everett 
J.  Colyar  and  Dellamae  I.  Colyar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  199)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Everett  J.  Colyar,  brother,  and  Dellamae  I. 
Colyar,  sister  of  Glen  W.  Colyar,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  to  each  equal  to  six  months' 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to 
be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances. 


PEACE  CORPS 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2000)  to  provide  for  a 
Peace  Corps  to  help  the  peoples  of  inter- 
ested countries  and  areas  in  meeting  their 
needs  for  skilled  manpower. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  for  a  few  moments 
to  the  question  at  hand,  namely,  the 
Peace  Corps.  I  do  this,  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  at  a  time  when  our 
leadership  in  the  world  is  being  severely 
challenged  in  a  hard,  material  way  and 
in  military  terms;  at  a  time  when  we  are 
being  asked  to  hold  the  line  in  terms  of 
material  sacrifices  as  well  as  the  risk  of 
lives.  We  are  in  a  period  also  in  which 
after  some  15  years  of  the  tortuous  and 
often  frustrated  crises  of  the  cold  war, 
people  seem  to  be  growing  tired,  with 
some  assuming  the  fatalistic  attitude, 
"What's  the  use?  It's  going  on  forever. 
Why  should  we  worry?" 

It  is  at  a  time  like  this  when,  in  my 
judgment,  our  own  country  stands  in  an 
even  greater  crisis  than  at  times  when  it 
is  driving  toward  an  actually  agreed- 
upon  exciting  national  goal. 

We  now  find  ourselves  in  a  situation  in 
which,  because  of  our  line  holding  action 
and  our  so-called  containment  of  Soviet 
materialism,  we  have  assumed  the  role 


of  policeman,  rarely  an  enviable  role  in 
any  society,  no  matter  how  complex  or 
how  vmderstandable. 

Therefore,  I  submit  it  is  understand- 
able that  a  great  many  of  our  people 
have  become  unhappy  and  critical  in 
their  desperate  effort  to  seek  some  easy 
way  out  of  the  perpeiual  and  multiannual 
crises  which  are  thrust  at  them. 

It  is  at  this  very  moment  when  some 
of  our  people  believe  that  if  we  will  but 
sit  tight,  everything  will  blow  over  since 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  on  its  way.  To 
be  sure,  it  is  not  always  certain  which 
way.  But  the  desire  of  the  peoples  of 
the  newly  independent  entities  upon 
the  globe  is  to  move  forward  and  to  work 
toward  what  they  regard  a,s  their  legiti- 
mate national  aspirations.  It  is  at  the 
identical  moment  when  we  are  tempted 
to  take  a  smug  attitude  and  sit  tight 
realizing  that  three-fourths  of  the  world 
is  moving  toward  that  goal.  For  us  to  sit 
tight  at  this  time  would  be  to  place  in 
peril  the  predominant  position  our  coun- 
try has  exercised  up  to  now  as  the  spokes- 
man and  defender  of  what  we  call  the 
free  world. 

So  this  is  indeed  a  time  when  the  idea 
for  a  Peace  Corps  has  come  as  a  refresh- 
ing new  hope,  as  a  point  of  personal 
dedication  for  many  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals, and  as  a  guideline  for  national 
direction  and  national  purpose  on  our 
own  part. 

We  are  young  as  nation.s  go,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  half  the  nations  now  on 
the  face  of  the  world  are  younger  by  far 
than  our  own  Presider>t.  Even  so,  the 
American  idea  of  less  thc.1.  200  years,  in 
its  origin,  continues  to  b  an  exciting, 
thing,  if  we  would  but  let  it  be  that. 
That  is  the  reason  why  more  and  more 
people  have  asked  those  of  us  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  go  to  thi}  more 
remote  corners  of  the  earth,  to  f^nd  out 
about  the  changes  that  are  taking  place. 
They  want  to  know  indeed  what  America 
stands  for.  We  have  been  asked. 
"Where  are  you  going?"  That  is  the 
question  that  was  put  to  me  on  a  half 
dozen  occasions,  both  in  southeast  Asia 
and  in  Africa.  They  said  to  me,  "We 
know  where  you  have  been."  That  was 
said  to  me  by  a  young  university  student 
in  Saigon.  He  said,  "We  know  where 
you  have  been.  We  know  what  you  have 
done  to  stop  the  Russians.  But  what 
have  you  done,  in  our  language,  to  start 
people?" 

In  the  Peace  Corps  we  have  a  golden 
opportunity  to  answer  that  question, 
which  is  sincerely  and  movingly  raised 
in  almost  any  quarter  of  the  newly  de- 
veloping areas  of  the  world  that  anyone 
cares  to  select. 

What,  indeed,  have  we  to  offer?  Mr. 
President,  you  and  I  know  that  we 
Americans  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  great  powers  have  almost  with- 
out objection  and  with  no  serious  qualms 
until  now,  poured  out  our  wealth,  our 
riches,  and  our  personal  endeavors  in 
the  wake  of  one  of  the  great  wars  of 
history. 

As  Arnold  Toynbee  has  said,  this  may 
become  one  of  the  emergingly  dominant 
facts  of  history,  that  a  great  power 
would  in  victory  share  the  opportunities 
of  that  victory  with  both  the  vanquished 
and  those  who  were  materially  affected 


in  economic  and  social  setbacks  as  vic- 
tims of  the  war. 

But  that  is  behind  us  now.  The  storv 
of  the  Marshall  plan,  the  excitement  of 
the  rehabilitation  of  Western  Europe, 
arid  the  restoration  of  those  ravaged 
victims  of  war,  is  one  of  the  brilliant 
episodes  of  modern  power  political  his- 
tory. 

We  would  reach  a  hiatus  in  our  drive, 
when  entirely  new  sectors  of  the  world — 
Africa,  Latin  America,  Asia — now  are 
craving  not  only  attention  but  also  help 
and  guidance  and,  most  of  all.  under- 
standing, were  we  to  fail  at  this  moment, 
to  stand  at  their  frontiers  with  nothing 
more  than  bayonets,  jet  planes  and  the 
military  image. 

It  is  not  the  military  image  of  America 
that  is  our  historical  face,  nor  is  it  our 
exciting  face.  It  i.s  the  image  that  we 
have  acquired  because  the  current  of 
times  has  thrust  it  upon  us.  We  have 
not  been,  in  histoid,  a  nation  of  soldiers, 
We  have  been  a  nation  of  men  with 
ideas,  unfolding  exciting  new  opportu- 
nities and  dedicated  to  the  fundamental 
principle  that  all  men  are  free. 

That  is  why  we  should  dare  not  lose 
sight  at  this  moment  that  the  real 
image,  the  real  face  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can Republic,  more  than  ever  before, 
needs  to  be  turned  toward  these  new- 
areas  of  concern  which  surrounds  us 
and  may  conceivably  engulf  us  if  we 
fail  to  rise  lo  the  opportunity  which 
they  present  to  us. 

The  idea  of  a  Youth  Corps  has  caught 
the  imagination  not  only  of  those  peo- 
ple to  whom  I  have  referred;  it  has 
caught  the  imagination  of  the  youth  of 
America 

While  I  was  traveling  in  Africa  last  De- 
cember, the  idea  of  the  Youth  Corps  was 
receiving  greater  and  greater  currency 
in  our  own  country.  News  of  it  spread 
rapidly  in  every  country  where  we  vis- 
ited and  in  every  little  group  with  which 
we  talked  It  was  the  central  subject  of 
conversation  I  can  report  firsthand 
that  it  was  likewise  the  central  theme  of 
hope.  It  provided  a  common  denomina- 
tor of  understanding  and  a  common 
language  of  communication  which  the 
people  in  the  so-called  Dark  Continent 
immediately  understood  and  were  quick 
to  grasp  with  enthusiasm.  I  suggest  that 
there  has  been  considerable  concern 
about  projecting  our  cultural  pattern 
in  ways  which  other  men  may  under- 
stand, a  concern  over  closing  the  gap 
between  our  way  of  life  and  the  way  of 
life  of  people  who  seem  not  to  have  been 
so  fortunate  as  we.  The  closing  of  the 
gap  is  made  possible,  in  considerable 
measure,  by  an  idea  which  serves  as  a 
bridge  from  one  society  to  the  other  It 
is  that  contribution,  which  we  now  have 
a  chance,  in  the  ratification  of  this  bill, 
to  endorse  and  to  realize  in  its  fulfillment. 

Here  at  home,  the  excitement  that  the 
Peace  Corps  has  provoked  is  a  reflection, 
it  seems  to  me,  on  the  complacency,  the 
lethargy,  or  the  frustration  that  is  un- 
derstandably bound  to  overtake  a  peo- 
ple after  15  years  of  repeated  crisis  It 
is.  iherefore,  most  important  that  we 
avoid  the  temptation  of  doing  nothing, 
of  nailing  down  the  hatch,  of  standing  on 
the  status  quo,  when  the  world  around 
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us  Is  sweeping  through  courses  of  change 
perhaps  far  greater  than  any  the  world 
has  ever  known  before  in  such  a  com- 
pacted interval  of  time  and  over  so  vast 
an  area. 

So  for  our  own  people  to  be  stirred  to 
the  realization  of  the  opportunity  at 
hand  is  important,  indeed.  How  much 
they  need  to  be  stirred  can  be  testified 
to  by  anyone  who  travels  within  the 
country  these  days.  The  tendency  on 
the  part  of  people  to  retreat  to  the  con- 
ception that  they  can  buy  their  way  into 
the  solution  of  the  problem,  or  to  believe 
that  we  can  now  arm  our  way  into  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  is  an  approach 
which  indeed  poses  dangers  to  our  coun- 
try and  constitute  real  roadblocks  to  the 
final  solution  of  these  problems. 

In  the  past  year,  I  have  had  occasion 
to  speak  on  the  campuses  of  a  gbod 
many  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  Nation,  campuses  where  the  young 
people  of  America  are  being  accused  of 
going  to  sleep  on  the  affairs  of  our  time, 
where  the  finger  is  being  pointed  to  them 
as  a  generation  of  coming  delinquents. 
I  can  say  that  everywhere  on  those  cam- 
puses the  mere  mention  of  the  Peace 
Corps  has  triggered  an  excitment,  a 
sparkle  in  the  eye.  a  vigor  in  discussion, 
which  should  remind  us  all  that  the  real 
spirit  of  America  is  very  much  in  our 
youth. 

I  should  like  to  echo  what  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  HmcPHsiYl  .said  yesterday 
when  he  remarked  that  our  real  concern 
should  be  with  our  de^nquent  adults 
more  so  than  with  our  juveniles  at  a 
time  like  this.  That  is  evident  In  the 
faces  of  young  America  on  the  campuses 
of  our  country,  faces  which  display  the 
personality,  the  drive,  and  the  ideas 
which  get  through.  Among  the  new  na- 
tions which  aspire  to  the  twin  goals  of 
Independence  and  individual  freedom, 
we  have  found.  In  our  contacts  around 
the  world,  that  the  youth  of  America 
serve  perpetually  sus  the  finest  ambassa- 
dors of  the  American  Idea. 

I  can  remember  in  one  of  the  newly  in- 
dependent countries  in  the  Congo  how 
difficult  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  our 
stay  to  talk  to  anyone  except  officials, 
the  so-called  dignitaries  in  the  commu- 
nity. It  was  through  the  efforts  of  an 
18-year-old  American  youth  that  we 
broke  through  the  barriers  of  official- 
dom and  reached  an  opportunity  for 
frank  and  oj)en  conversation,  discussion, 
and  imderstanding  agreements  with  peo- 
ples who,  in  some  ways,  are  as  far  re- 
moved from  our  habits  and  experience 
as  any  people  could  be. 

Even  while  traveling  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  I  remember  how,  after  the  diffi- 
culties of  many  days  of  trying  to  break 
down  the  formalities  of  the  official  tour- 
ist service,  and  the  rigidities  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  members,  and  their  po- 
liteness but  lack  of  open  communication, 
the  young  university  students  who  were 
traveling  with  tis  found  the  ways 
through  and  around  those  curtains  of 
communication.  Because  of  them,  we 
were  able  to  talk  a  language  that  the 
youth,  even  of  that  remote  area,  could 
understand. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  in  the  youth 
of  America  we  have  an  arsenal  of  free- 


dom, a  weapon  of  the  greatest  potency. 
It  is  that  weapon,  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  the  pursuit  of  peace,  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  creates  for  us  the  op- 
portimlty  to  employ.    This  is  an  oppor- 
tunity which  we  have  been  too  cautious 
in  putting  to  work.    It  is  not  as  though 
we   were   going   out   on   untried  paths. 
While  there  have  t>een  suggestions  made 
that  the  Peace  Corps  should  have  started 
on   a  more   modest  basis,   that  we  are 
starting  on  too  great  a  scale  and  in  too 
hurried  a  fashion,  I  think  it  is  well  for 
the  Record  to  show  that  there  are  many 
guidelines  and  many  collective  experi- 
ences which  can  help  to  shape  our  ac- 
tivities in  this  endeavor.     The  excellent 
endeavors  of  the  missionary  groups,  par- 
ticularly in  Africa,  Asia,  and  a  part  of 
Latin   America,   have  helped   in   many 
ways.    The  activities  of  private  groups, 
such  as  Crossroads  Africa,  likewise,  have 
accumulated  experiences  from  which  we 
are  able  to  profit.    The  activities  of  some 
of  the  great  private  foimdations  in  the 
United  States  which  have  been  exploring 
the  foreign  frontiers  for  many  years  help 
still  further.     Oiu:  ovra  immediate  ex- 
periences, through  the  activities  of  the 
ICA.  add  to  oiu"  reservoir  of  experience. 
In  my  judgment,  out  of  those  acctunu- 
lated  experiences  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver, 
the  Ehrector  of  the  program,  has  very 
ably,    cautiously,     and    with    sensitive 
reasoning,    drafted    a    meaningful    and 
useful   laimching  program   m  order  to 
put  to  work  the  youth  of  our  land  for 
the  youth  of  the  world.    Overseas,  we 
have  had  requests,  for  something  over 
20.000  Peace  Corps  men.     On  the  other 
hand,  we  have,  here  at  home,  the  filed 
applications  of  more  than  12.000  volim- 
teers.    What  this  says  is  not  only  that 
there    is    a    receptivity    for    the    Peace 
Corps  overseas,  but  that  there  is  a  read- 
iness to  serve,  with  a  sense  or  spirit  of 
austerity  here  at  home  far  in  excess  of 
what  the  initial  program  makes  possi- 
ble.   The  calculated  program  which  will 
put  to  work  some  2.700  to  3.000  Peace 
Corps  men  in  the  first  year  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  requests  which  have  been  made 
and  far  from  the  number  of  volunteers 
for  this  service  here  at  home. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is.  if  anjrthing. 
a  program  which  is  perhaps  too  small 
in  its  very  inception.  Certainly  it  is  not 
too  large.  In  fact,  one  of  the  real  cal- 
culated risks  we  will  be  takmg  now  is 
that  there  will  be  only  3.000  young  pw- 
ple — only  3,000  who  will  be  put  to  work 
with  a  purpose,  a  cause,  and  a  goal  in 
sight. 

I  say  that  because  of  the  excitabili- 
ties  that  have  emerged  from  the  idea 
for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  yoimg  peo- 
ple in  our  coimtry  who  have  found  in 
the  Peace  Corps  a  new  reason  for  be- 
Ueving  in  a  much  larger  American  cause 
and  have  found  an  opportunity  to  serve 
In  the  achievement  of  that  cause. 

It  is  that  conviction  which  leads  me 
to  hope  that  in  the  careful,  cautious, 
and  dedicated  efforts  which  go  into  the 
commencement  of  this  program  work, 
we  shall  set  the  pattern  or  the  stage  for 
a  very  carefully  projected  expansion  of 
it  as  our  experience  with  it  permits  us  to 
do.  It  is  this  area.  then,  which  reflects 
the  real  opportunity  for  our  country  to 
strike  a  blow,  at  minimal  cost,  in  a  way 


which  will  bring  In  returns  immeasur- 
able in  terms  of  dollars  or  calculated 
material  standards,  but  in  a  way  that 
will  last  with  people. 

Recently,  in  another  fonmi,  I  had  oc- 
casion to  talk  about  the  importance  of 
having  Americans  reach  the  minds,  the 
spirit,  smd  the  soul  of  other  i>eoples. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  to  the  long 
run  such  contacts  will  mean  a  great  deal 
more  to  the  ultimate  balancing  of  the 
record  and  to  the  registering  of  achieve- 
ments than  will  the  immediate,  year-to- 
year,  material  landmarks  which  may  be 
erected  in  behalf  of  coimtries  and 
peoples  in  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

So  I  lend  my  wholehearted  and  dedi- 
cated support,  endorsement,  and  vote  to 
the  Peace  Corps  and  its  full  complement, 
as  requested.  I  express  the  wish  that  it 
might  be  more,  not  less.  I  think  it  well 
that  we  rememt>er  that  at  this  time  when 
we  are  increasing  oiir  military  appropri- 
ations and  are  intensifytog  our  military 
endeavor,  the  very  worst  move  we  could 
make  would  b<;  to  permit  our  heavily 
weighted  military  posture  to  crowd  out 
of  the  spectrum  of  human  events  the 
profile  of  a  peai:ef ul  America,  the  face  of 
a  young  America,  and  the  goals  of  an 
ideal  America,  for  it  is  there  that  our 
richest  harvest  todeed  lies. 

In  time  of  crisis  we  have  always  found 
it  possible  to  rise  to  military  heights. 
But  unless  we  learn  that  in  the  crisis  of 
peace,  equal  heights  must  be  moimted. 
equal  fervor  must  be  commanded,  and 
equal  sacrifice  must  be  encouraged,  we 
shall  not  reach  those  higher  goals  in  a 
less  warlike  world. 

Surely  a  coimtry  such  as  ours,  which 
during  the  last  great  war  was  willing 
and  able,  by  brilliant  dedication,  to  send 
12  million  of  its  yoimg  people  around 
the  world,  with  guns  on  their  shoulders, 
can  find  it  possible  now  to  send  3.000 
of  its  yotmg  people  around  the  world 
with  their  hands  ready  for  toil,  with 
their  heads  ready  for  ideas,  and  with 
their  hearts  ready  for  the  spirit  of  hu- 
man companionship.  Individual  dignity, 
and  the  freedom  of  man. 


CONDITIONS     FOR     NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH  CASTRO 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  increasing  evidence  that  Castro  is  try- 
ing to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the 
United  States.  He  is  trying  to  secure 
U.S.  recognition  of  the  status  quo  there, 
with  an  ultimate  renewal  of  the  very 
profitable  United  States-Cuba  trade,  now 
greatly  reduced.  This  information, 
which  has  been  hinted  at  from  many  di- 
rections, was  apparently  clearly  conveyed 
to  U.S.  representatives  at  the  Punta  del 
Este  Conference  by  Major  Che  Guevara. 
the  real  mastermind  behind  the  Commu- 
nist takeover  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  surprised  by 
this  latest  move  of  Che  Guevara  who 
apparently  accomplished  many  of  his  ob- 
jectives at  the  Conference  in  winning 
over  Latin  American  diplomats  and 
creating  new  pressures  for  a  Cuban- 
American  accommodation.  But  I  be- 
lieve the  administration  should  quickly 
move  by  a  firm  declaration  of  policy  to 
counteract  these  Cuban  schemes.  It  is 
time  for  the  United  States  to  take  a  clear 
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public  position  with  regard  to  Cuba.  For 
a  long  time  I  have  advocated  that  a  com- 
plete embargo  be  instituted,  except  for 
indispensable  food  and  medicine  sup- 
plies. The  fact  that  this  has  not  been 
done  to  date  has  certainly  strengrthened 
Castro's  hand  to  such  a  point  that  now 
he  is  apparently  trying  to  restore  Ameri- 
can-Cuban trade  at  its  high  pre-Castro 
level.  It  is  evident  that  Cuba  is  suffer- 
ing from  economic  dislocations  which 
are  common  in  all  Communist  countries 
and  which  have  led  to  untold  hardship  in 
Eastern  Germany  and  Communist 
China,  for  example.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  Castro  is  trying  to  alleviate  this 
hardship  by  restoring  some  of  his  profit- 
able trade  with  the  United  States.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  help 
him  out. 

Before  this  Goverrmient  even  consid- 
ers such  a  possibility,  there  are  four  con- 
ditions which  should  be  met.  First,  there 
should  be  free  elections  in  Cuba,  super- 
vised by  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  in  which  all  Cubans,  including 
refugees,  are  permitted  freely  and  safely 
to  cast  their  ballots.  Opposition  parties 
must  be  permitted  to  present  candidates 
and  to  operate,  regardless  of  the  election 
results.  Such  an  election  is  the  best 
long-term  method  of  purging  Cuba  and 
this  hemisphere  of  the  Soviet  and  Com- 
munist domination  which  Castro  and 
Guevara  have  brought. 

Second,  there  must  be  equitable  com- 
pensation from  the  Cuban  Government 
for  all  Amierican  property  seized  and  na- 
tionalized. Unless  this  is  done,  we  can 
come  to  no  terms  with  Castro.  His  ac- 
tion in  seizing  these  goods  was  the  action 
of  a  bandit,  and  full  restitution  must  be 
made  before  we  can  consider  renewing 
contacts  with  Cuba. 

Third,  there  must  be  an  end  to  arma- 
ments and  munitions  imports  from  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  strategic  shipments  to 
the  Soviet  bloc.  Imported  weapons  will 
be  used  only  as  a  threat  to  Cuba's  neigh- 
bors, or  as  a  means  of  intimidating  the 
Cuban  population.  In  no  case  should 
these  weapons  shipments  be  allowed  to 
continue.  We  should  also  call  for  a  halt 
on  shipments  of  strat^-^ic  materials  like 
cobalt  from  Cuba  to  the  Commimist  bloc. 

Finally,  Castro  must  put  an  end  to  his 
efforts  a^  infiltration  and  subversion  in 
the  rest  of  the  hemisphere.  The  distri- 
bution of  propaganda  pamphlets,  the 
training  of  guerrilla  forces,  incitement  of 
riots  and  mob  demonstrations  have  all 
been  a  deliberate  part  of  Castro's  policy 
to  imdermine  the  free,  elected  govern- 
ments of  Latin  America.  Until  these 
efforts  are  brought  to  a  clear  and 
definite  halt,  there  should  be  no 
further  U.S.  transactions  with  the 
Communist  government  of  Fidel  Castro. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  in 
Latin  America  has  too  often  been 
marked  by  vacillation  and  a  lack  of 
vigor.  This  is  no  time  to  substitute  for- 
eign air  for  foreign  policy.  It  is  time 
for  the  United  States  to  take  the  in- 
itiative in  foreign  policy  and  to  offer 
fewer  dollars  and  more  sense. 

In  Latin  America  and  Cuba,  as  else- 
where in  the  world,  we  miost  stand  by 
our  principles.  No  reconciliation  with 
Castro  is  possible,  as  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State   have   indicated,   as 


long  as  he  remains  the  pawn  of  an  alien 
Communist  ideology.  The  steps  and 
conditions  I  have  proposed  are  the  very 
minimum  which  the  United  States 
should  set  for  any  renewed  contact;,  with 
Cuba.  The  administration  should  make 
this  clear,  not  only  to  Castro,  but  also 
to  all  the  other  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

In  the  long  run.  the  success  of  tjhe  al- 
liance for  progress,  which  was  so  elo- 
quently initiated  by  the  President,  will 
depend  not  only  on  increased  foreign 
aid  to  Latin  America  but  also  on 
more  vigorous  hemispheric  cooperation 
against  the  menace  of  communism,  as 
exemplified  by  Fidel  Castro.  The  prin- 
ciples of  self-determination,  which  the 
Vice  President  most  eloquently  reaf- 
firmed in  Berlin,  must  also  be  reaf- 
firmed in  this  hemisphere,  for  Cuba, 
because  only  by  self-determination  and 
flexible  democratic  institutions  can  the 
nations  of  Latin  America  realize  the 
long-range  high-level  social  and  eco- 
nomic goals  set  by  the  alliance  for  prog- 
ress at  the  recent  meeting. 


WE  MUST  NOT  FORCE  BRITISH 
GUIANA  INTO  SOVIET  CAMP 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  people  of  British  Guiana  have  gone 
to  the  polls  in  a  free  election.  With  more 
than  80  percent  of  all  eligible  voters  cast- 
ing ballots.  Dr.  Cheddi  Jagan  has  been 
elected  to  lead  the  Government.  His 
Peoples  Progressive  Party  apparently 
has  won  20  of  35  seats  in  the  legislature. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  decisive  vic- 
tory in  an  election  which,  as  far  as  we 
know,  was  honestly  conducted.  The 
election  was  supervised  by  British  au- 
thorities. There  have  been  no  charges 
of  fraud  or  vote  buying. 

Some  responsible  American.s  assert  the 
United  States  should  have  attempted  to 
influence  the  voting  in  British  Guiana 
to  try  to  prevent  the  election  of  Dr. 
Jagan. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  talk  out  of 
both  sides  of  our  mouth  at  the  same  time. 
We  cannot  risk  war  in  Berlin  over  the 
right  of  Germans  to  self-determination 
while  at  the  same  time  implying  we 
should  have  prevented  it  in  British 
Guiana. 

Frankly,  had  I  been  a  voter  in  British 
Guiana,  undoubtedly  I  would  have  voted 
for  another  party  and  its  candidate,  and 
regretted  Dr.  Jagan's  victory 

But  it  is  one  thing,  Mr.  President,  to 
regret  the  results  of  a  freely  held  elec- 
tion. It  is  another  thing  to  denounce 
it  and  assert  the  United  States  should 
have  prevented  the  result. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  responsible 
Americans  take  the  view  that  the  United 
States  has  a  mandate  from  Aknighty 
God  to  interfere  with  elections  in  a 
country  emerging  into  freedom'' 

In  cur  coimtry  we  are  pre.sently  at- 
tempting to  revive  the  good  neighbor 
policy  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Cor- 
dell  Hull  through  a  new  alliance  for 
progress  with  Latin  American  nations. 
It  is  a  mockery  of  this  concept  to  con- 
tend we  should  have  intervened  in,  or 
attempted  to  influence,  free  elections  in 
a  neighboring  nation  south  of  the  border. 


Mr.  President,  the  gloomy  prediction 
has  been  made  that  the  election  of 
Dr.  Jagan  establishes  a  Communist 
beachhead  on  the  South  American  Conti- 
nent and  that  Dr.  Jagan  will  go  the 
way  of  Castro. 

I  assert  this  is  jumping  the  gun. 
There  is  no  surer  way  of  pushing  British 
Guiana  into  the  Communist  orbit  than 
to  declare  it  an  enemy,  and  treat  it  as 
such,  at  this  early  date  and  without  any 
proof. 

We  should  extend  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship to  the  new  government  and  encoui- 
age  its  efforts  to  improve  conditions  of 
the  people  of  British  Guiana. 

Certainly,  we  should  not  turn  our 
backs  on  this  emerging  nation  and  thus 
force  it  into  dependence  on  Moscow. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  very  perceptive 
editorial,  the  New  York  Times  of  AufOist 
23  states  the  hope  that  British  Guiana 
can  become  a  constructive  member  of 
the  inter-Amcncan  alliance.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  editorial 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRn. 
as  follows : 

I  Prom   tile  New  York  Times.  Aug    23     1961) 
Guiana  Elections 

Dr.  Cheddi  B  Jagan  and  hl.s  leftist  Peoples 
Progressive  Party  won  their  expected  victory 
In  the  British  Guiana  elections  He  -vriU 
form  a  government  that  will  have  Internal 
self-rule,  and  It  is  Indicated  that  he  will 
press  Immediately  for  Independence  for 
British   Guiana. 

Dr  Jagan  has  been  labeled  by  some  high 
American  officials  and  some  Senators  as  a 
Communist,  or  the  equivalent  of  one.  If 
this  were  to  prove  the  official  U.S.  Govern- 
ment attitude.  Dr  Jagan  and  his  govern- 
ment would  certainly  be  In  the  commu- 
nistic camp  alongside  of  Cuba  very  soon. 

He  has  made  It  clear  that/  he  does  not 
want  this  to  happen  In  letters  quoted  In 
the  Times  by  our  correspondent  Tad  Szulc 
last  week.  Dr  Jagan  pledged  himself  and 
his  party  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  par- 
liamentary democracy  He  also  expressed 
his  desire  and  expectation  to  link  Guiana 
economically  to  the  hemispheric  system.  In 
fact,  Guiana  will  probably  try  to  share  in 
Pr3sldent  Kennedy's  alliance  for  progress 
plan 

This  does  not  mean  that  British  Gtilana 
will  be  politically  alined  to  the  United  States. 
The  People's  Progressive  Party  professes 
neutrality  In  foreign  affairs  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Dr  Jagan  and  his  American-born 
wife  are  far  to  the  left  and  very  radical  In 
their  Ideas.  "The  People's  Progressive  Party 
has  definite  objectives."  Dr  Jagan  said  on 
July  29  In  a  radio  speech  'It  Is  dedicated 
to  the  goal,  to  the  ideal  of  socialism    " 

Pending  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the 
United  States  has  everything  to  gain  by 
taking  Dr  Jagan's  pronouncements  at  their 
face  value.^  If  British  Guiana  is  handled 
by  the  United  States  with  some  understand- 
ing, sophistication  and  sj'mpathy  there  Is 
every  reason  to  hope  It  will  become  a  de- 
sirable member  of  the  Inter-American  sys- 
tem. 

Mr,  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.     I  yield. 

Mr  McGEE.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  his  statement  on  the  election  in 
Briti.sh  Guiana  and  to  associate  myself 
completely  with  his  statement  and  the 
point  he  makes.  It  seems  to  me  we  have 
acquired  a  severe  tendency  in  this  coun- 


try to  assume,  that  whenever  there  is 
an  election  in  which  a  person  we  do  not 
favor  has  been  elected,  the  Communists 
must  have  engineered  it.  By  this  type 
of  reasoning  we  are  giving  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev and  his  associates  credit  for 
events  over  which  they  had  no  control. 
We  are  employing  the  very  worst  psy- 
chology and  very  poor  reasoning  in  so 
doing.  The  sooner  we  in  this  country 
come  to  realize  that  there  are  great 
movements  and  great  changes,  which 
would  take  place  even  if  there  were  not 
a  Communist  nor  a  Russian  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  the  sooner  we  will  begin 
to  acquire  a  pasture  in  which  people  will 
be  able  to  understand  the  kind  of  move- 
ments that  are  taking  place. 

To  assign  to  the  Communists  credit 
because  somebody  we  like  has  not  been 
elected  is  giving  to  the  Communists 
unjust  rewards.  It  is  not  logical  nor 
does  it  represent  sound  reasoning  to 
give  them  all  of  the  credit  for  happen- 
ings over  which  they  had  no  control 
and  over  which  they  could  not  have 
exercised  any  influence  in  the  first  place. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  May  I  extend 
my  congratulations  to  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  for  his  statement  in 
connection  with  the  brief  remarks  I  have 
made.  He  has  said  so  ably  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  say.  All  of  us  know  that 
the  winds  of  freedom  are  blowing 
throughout  the  world  in  a  manner  and  to 
an  extent  almost  beyond  belief.  Certain- 
ly, we  should  do  everything  within  our 
power  to  encourage  the  newly  emerging 
nations  that  are  seeking  freedom. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  some  responsible 
Americans,  who  have  been  saying  right 
along  what  a  splendid  ally  we  have  in 
Franco  Spain,  and  who  have  been  paying 
deference  and  devotion  to  the  dictator 
Franco  and  his  dictator  hip  in  Spain, 
where  no  free  elections  have  been  per- 
mitted and  where  hundreds  of  people 
who  were  on  the  losing  side  in  the  1937 
civil  war  still  languish  in  Spanish  dun- 
geons, are  the  very  p>eople  who  speak 
about  this  allegedly  Communist  beach- 
head in  British  Guiana  and  criticize  the 
free  and  democratic  election  recently 
conducted  there. 

I  appreciate  the  remarks  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  I  am  happy  he  is 
in  agreement  with  me. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chalr> .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church  1. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinfiuished  Senator  from  Ohio  for  the 
remarks  he  has  made.  It  seems  we  have 
come  to  view  the  world  in  two  colors — 
red  and  white.  This  results,  I  fear,  from 
the  extent  to  which  we  have  become  in- 
timidated by  communism,  and  it  has  led 
us.  since  we  seem  to  regard  all  the  world 
which  is  not  Communist  as  white,  to 
formulate  a  foreign  policy  based  upon 
the  preservation  of  the  status  quo.  This, 
as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  so  well 
pointed  out  leads  us  into  strange  al- 
liances with  countries  having  nothing 


at  all  in  common  with  the  principles 
of  the  United  States.  It  also  results  in 
allowing  the  Communists  to  appear  to 
be  the  champions  of  change,  even  while 
we  app>ear  to  be  defenders  of  a  status 
quo  which  cannot  last,  for  history  will 
wa,sh  over  it 

Such  a  policy,  it  seem.s  to  mo.  is  fore- 
doomed to  failure  It  is  self-defeating 
Somehow  the  United  States  must  break 
out  of  this  vice  and  undertake  to  ally 
Itself  with  these  forces  of  change,  when- 
ever we  can,  and  thus  to  make  clearer 
that  the  United  States  does,  in  fact, 
stand  for  progress  for  people,  and  for 
reform  in  many  parts  of  the  world  which 
are  desperately  in  need  of  it. 

I  think  that  is  the  gist  of  the  message 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  given  us  to- 
day I  commend  the  Senator  for  it.  It 
was  very  timely  indeed,  because  he  has 
related  it  to  the  elections  which  have 
just  taken  place  in  British  Guiana, 
where  there  may  yet  be  an  opportunity 
to  rescue  the  reform  movement  from 
Communist  hands. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  I  thank  the 
able  and  learned  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McGEE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGEE.  This  discussion  has 
touched  off  a  rather  stirring  feehng  on 
the  particular  question.  It  seems  to  me 
it  brings  into  focus  how  much  we  have 
become  obsessed  with  stopping  the  Com- 
munists, with  stopping  the  Russians,  so 
much  so  that  we  have  lost  sight  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  important  thing,  as  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago,  is  to  take  care  of  p>eople.  The 
real  contest  is  not  that  of  the  Ameri- 
cans against  the  Russians.  I  think  the 
history  of  the  human  race  some  day  will 
record,  as  to  this  interval  in  which  we 
are  living,  that  the  great  movement 
afoot  was  neither  communism  nor 
Americanism  but  the  drive  for  inde- 
pendence and  human  dignity  on  the 
part  of  great  masses  of  the  world. 

What  we  are  doing  is  competing  with 
the  Communists,  among  others,  for  a  so- 
lution to  the  plight  of  individuals  who 
have  been  negelected  up  to  now  in  the 
story  ofj mankind.  If  we  could  view  our 
own  waty  of  life,  the  principles  to  which 
we  hold  and  our  general  dedication,  as  a 
fair,  reasonable  and  exciting  solution  to 
the  cause  of  people,  I  think  we  would 
more  clearly  keep  in  the  proper  per- 
spective the  role  of  Russian  imperialism 
and  Communist  conspiracy.  We  would 
then  not  be  so  ready  to  engulf  ourselves 
so  completely  in  the  negative  posture  of 
fighting  communism — which  we  know 
we  must  do,  and  dare  not  relent  on — 
and  we  would  more  carefully  select  the 
most  effective  way  to  fight. 

If  we  can  remove  from  around  the 
world  the  beds  o^  disease,  starvation,  and 
poverty  in  which  communism  feeds,  and 
if  we  can  supply  in  the  wake  a  reasonable 
hope  for  people  to  raise  their  standards 
of  living  and  to  increase  the  areas  of 
freedom,  communism  will  wither  on  the 
vine.  This  is  the  positive  projection,  in 
my  judgment,  to  which  our  o^ti  country 
and  our  own  way  of  life  must  dedicate 
itself  and  concentrate  its  efforts  toward 
achievinf. 


The  excellent  comments  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  added  to  those  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  seem  to  me 
to  have  brought  appropriately  in^  the 
picture  the  combination  of  these  two 
concepts. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  erudite  state- 
ments of  the  learned  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming. I  am  happy  indeed  to  find  that 
he  and  I  are  in  complete  agreement  in 
our  views  on  this  tremendously  impor- 
tant subject. 


PEACE  CORPS 


The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  Dill  <S.  2000  to  provide  for  a 
Peace  Corps  to  help  the  peoples  of  in- 
terested countries  and  areas  in  meeting 
their  needs  for  skilled  manpower. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
it  has  been  rightfully  said  many  times 
by  the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  HtJMPHKET]  that  the  Peace  Corpis 
deserves  an  opportunity  to  prove  itself. 

One  of  the  obligations  that  a  shrinking 
world  has  thrust  upon  us  is  the  need  to 
learn  how  other  p)eoples  live  and  to  in- 
form them  how  we  live. 

For  these  purposes,  it  is  proposed  to 
make  permanent  by  legislation  the  Peace 
Corps,  which  will  train  American  men 
and  women  to  help  other  nations  meet 
urgent  needs  for  skilled  manpower. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  this  program. 
I  think  we  can  approve  the  Peace  Corps 
with  our  eyes  wide  open.  We  should 
neither  overestimate,  nor  vmderestimate, 
its  p-^tential  value.  We  should  give  it  a 
fair  opportunity  to  prove  itself  by  voting 
for  this  authorization  for  1  year. 

No  doubt  it  is  true  there  is  a  need  for 
trained  groups  of  American  men  and 
women  to  go  overseasi  either  through 
private  organizations  or  as  representa- 
tives of  the  U.S.  Government,  to  help 
people  in  poverty-stricken  nations  to 
improve  their  lot. 

Much  more  than  sending  inexperi- 
enced groups  of  "do-gooders"  is  essen- 
tial. I  am  glad  to  note  that  Sargent 
Shriver,  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  has 
instituted  a  thorough  screening  and 
training  program  for  volunteers.  We 
shall  know  that  persons  who  go  overseas 
as  Peace  Corps  representatives  w^ill  have 
been  carefully  selected  and  prepared  for 
the  arduous  jobs  they  must  do  and  the 
hardships  they  will  face. 

At  the  outset,  $40  million,  which  has 
been  requested  to  operate  the  Peace 
Corps  through  Jtme  30,  1962,  should  be 
considered  adequate;  probably  this  en- 
tire amoimt  need  not  be  spent. 

This  will  enable  our  Government  to 
send  approximately  3,000  men  and  wom- 
en to  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

It  should  be  understood,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent—and apparently  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  misinformation  about  this — that 
PesMse  Corps  groups  will  not  go  barging 
into  a  nation  uninvited. 

They  wiU  work  in  a  foreign  land  at  the 
express  request  of  the  host  government 
and  on  projects  which  will  further  the 
development  of  that  country,  and  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  Its  people. 
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Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  has  spoken 
of  the  signal  fact  that  the  Peace  Corps 
men  are-not  going  in  where  they  are  not 
wanted  or  asked.  I  think  we  ought  al- 
ways to  bear  in  mind  that  £us  of  today 
there  are  more  than  20,000  requests  for 
Peace  Corps  men  in  countries  in  which 
we  believe  they  would  have  a  contri- 
bution to  make. 

In  the  face  of  that  request,  we  are 
asking  in  the  pending  bill  for  2,700  in- 
dividuals to  go  to  work.  Therefore,  it 
seems  to  me  that,  we  cannot  be  accused 
of  exaggerating  the  beginnings  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
has  made  an  extremely  important  state- 
ment. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  approx- 
imately 450  Peace  Corps  volunteers  in 
training  for  7  projects.  All  50  States  of 
the  Union  are  represented. 

The  contemplated  pay  of  $75  a  month 
for  volunteers  is,  in  the  end,  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  cost  to  our  Government.  It 
is  undoubtedly  an  inadequate  payment 
to  the  men  and  women  who  will  be  se- 
lected for  this  important  work. 

Director  Shriver  very  frankly  esti- 
mates that  the  cost  for  each  volunteer 
will  be  $9,000  a  year.  They  will  receive 
subsistence,  clothing  allowances,  travel 
expenses,  and  medical  services. 

Some,  unfortimately,  will  be  injured 
in  the  line  of  duty.  It  is  possible  that 
many  will  be  afflicted  with  malaria  or 
other  serious  ailments  Americans  acquire 
in  some  imderdeveloped  countries.  We 
might  as  well  face  that  fact  head  on.  In 
the  future,  claims  for  disability  pay- 
ments wiU  probably  be  sought  and  ob- 
tained. 

It  is  clear  that  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
will  have  to  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  what 
most  of  them  consider  elem^entary  com- 
forts. 

They  must  be  physically  fit.  They 
must  be  men  and  women  of  good  will  and 
must  have  the  zeal  of  hardy  missionaries. 
They  must  not  be  propagandists.  In- 
stead, by  example,  they  must  win  friends 
for  America  and  our  way  of  life.  Sar- 
gent Shriver  knows  that  these  attributes 
are  necessary,  and  applicants  are  thor- 
oughly screened  for  them. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Peace  Corps  can 
gain  friends  for  the  United  States  and 
greatly  assist  development  of  backward 
nations.  I  assert  it  deserves  the  chance 
to  succeed. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  makes  a 
very  important  point  near  the  conclusion 
of  his  remarks  when  he  emphasizes  that 
this  is  no  exotic  pleasure  jaunt  on  which 
these  people  are  embarking.  I  know 
that  in  some  conversations  many  individ- 
uals who  have  not  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  functions  of  the  Peace  Corps 
program,  suggest  that  it  would  be  an  ex- 
citing thing  to  visit  Africa,  certain  parts 
of  southeast  Asia  or  some  portions  of 
Latin  America.  What  our  people  must 
understand  is  that  it  is  one  thing  to  take 


a  Cook's  tour  of  these  areas  and  to  stop 
at  air  conditioned  hotels,  to  enjoy  the 
usual  comforts  that  are  available  and  to 
accept  the  treatment  that  is  accorded 
tourists,  but  that  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  go  back  into  the  hinterland,  into 
the  bush  of  Africa,  or  back  in  the  bush 
in  southeast  Asia  to  help  build  a  road, 
or  to  teach  in  a  small  village,  or  to  work 
in  a  rice  paddy.  That  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  comforts  usually  associated  with 
tourist  travel.  The  sooner  that  this  is 
luiderstood,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all 
concerned.  We  must  face  the  situation 
realistically.  The  people  who  will  take 
part  in  this  program  will  make  sacrifices. 

Apparently  the  only  reason  that  these 
people  are  doing  what  they  are  doing  is 
that  they  believe  in  people  and  in  this 
kind  of  people-to-people  work,  and  wish 
to  contribute  to  the  goal  sought  to  be 
achieved  by  the  program. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.^  The  Senator  is 
entirely  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  say  both 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  how  much  I 
concur  in  their  analysis  of  this  situation 
and  in  the  worthwhileness  of  the  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  their  basic  analysis  of 
the  world  situation  which  faces  our 
country.  I  express  my  commendation 
and  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  his  support  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
and  I  particularly  am  pleased  by  the 
support  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

It  seems  to  me  what  we  are  doing  is 
adding  some  real  spirit  and  new  pur- 
pose to  our  foreign  policy.  If  ever  there 
was  a  program  which  exemplified  the 
ideals  of  this  country  and  the  genuine 
purposes  of  the  United  States,  I  believe 
it  is  the  Peace  Corps,  because  it  empha- 
sizes the  contribution  which  people  can 
make. 

This  is  not  a  money  program.  In  fact, 
the  amount  of  money  involved  in  the 
program  is  modest,  when  one  considers 
foreign  relations  and  national  security. 
This  is  a  program  in  which  we  put  the 
talent,  the  spirit,  the  body  and  the  mind 
of  our  people  to  work  helping  other  peo- 
ple. It  is  a  cooperative  endeavor.  It 
has  reciprocity  to  it,  as  I  tried  to  indicate 
yesterday.  It  is  a  program  not  only  of 
what  we  are  able  to  give  to  others  but, 
in  a  sense,  what  they  are  able  to  give 
to  us  through  a  better  understanding  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  indi- 
cated, we  are  obsessed  these  days,  and 
have  been  for  a  long  time,  with  Soviet 
Russia  and  the  Communist  approach. 
We  are  obsessed  to  the  point  that  we 
forget  one  of  the  ways  the  Soviet  Union 
may  conquer  the  world  is  for  us  to  forget 
the  rest  of  the  world.  I  have  oftentimes 
thought,  as  we  build  great  military  bases 
around  the  Soviet  Union,  which  put  our 
fighting  forces  in  an  advance  position, 
that  we  might  very  well  think  of  how 
we  could  surround  the  Soviet  Union  not 
merely  with  military  bases  but,  more 
importantly,  with  viable,  progressive,  free 
societies.  The  impact  on  the  Soviet 
Union  of  that  kind  of  environment  would 


have  much  more  effect  even  than  the 
impact  of  a  military  base. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  in  the 
Peace  Corps   is   to   take  the  long  look. 

That  is  what  I  like  about  the  Peace 
Corps.  It  is  realistic.  We  know  one 
does  not  change  the  patterns  of  deca- 
dence, frustraiion,  unemployment,  hun- 
ger, poverty,  misery,  and  sickness  quickly. 
It  takes  time.  We  have  learned  this 
from  our  experience  in  our  own  com- 
munities, when  we  have  sou^ht  to  clear 
up  slum  areas,  or  when  we  have  sought 
to  rehabilitate  a  bit  of  America.  Even 
when  there  is  an  area  of  t^^mporary  em- 
ployment, we  know  how  much  cfTort  it 
takes,  how  much  time  it  takes,  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  change  the  patterns  of 
conduct. 

This  is  a  program  designed  to  bring  to 
bear  upon  a  particular  set  of  circum- 
stances not  only  the  money  and  the 
wealth  of  the  Unit<»d  States,  which  is  a 
very  limited  part,  but  also  our  greatest 
asset — our  skill,  our  capacity,  our  ability, 
our  trained  manpower;  in  this  instance 
most  of  it  being  young. 

I  believe  I  have  heard  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  say  how  good  our  young 
people  have  proved  to  be  as  representa- 
tives of  our  country  overseas.  Seldom. 
if  ever,  do  we  receive  a  complaint  about 
a  young  person  overseas.  Rather  some 
old  fellow  who  has  decided  that  he  knows 
how  to  run  the  whole  world  will  barge 
into  a  meeting  and  give  tho.se  attending 
a  piece  of  his  mind.  Such  people  oufiht 
to  be  exceedingly  careful  about  such 
procedure,  because  they  may  run  short 
of  "pieces." 

The  other  day  a  letter  came  to  me  from 
an  executive  of  a  large  company,  who 
in  complete  violation  of  another  coun- 
tr>-s  rules  and  regulations,  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  Insisted  on  his  rights  as 
an  American  citizen  to  violate  their  laws. 
He  went  to  our  Amba.s.sador  and  wanted 
to  know  why  the  Ambassador  had  not 
stood  up  for  him. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  cau.ses 
America  to  have  the  image  of  the  "ugly 
American."  The  young  people  who  have 
been  in  the  experiment  for  international 
living,  the  Friends  program  overseas,  in 
the  program  of  the  4-H  Clubs,  and  in  a 
host  of  other  programs  have  been  towers 
of  strength  for  this  country. 

What  the  Peace  Coips  really  does  is  to 
implement,  supplement,  and  augment 
the  work  that  is  already  underway  by 
many  voluntary-  organizations.  It  puts 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
step  with  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  Let  the  Government  catch  up 
with  what  the  people  are  attempting  to 
do  by  fortifying  the  efforts  of  our  volun- 
tary organizations,  and  thus  putting  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  on 
record  as  being  a  part  of  a  great  move- 
ment in  this  Nation  of  young  men  and 
women  who  are  determined  to  devote 
their  lives  to  the  purpose  of  saving  life 
rather  than  losing  it. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  people  can 
describe  patriotism  as  being  only  that 
which  requires  that  we  stand  fiiTn  at 
Berlin.  They  say,  "You  must  be  of  stout 
heart."  Sometimes  it  is  good  also  to  be 
of  warm  heart.    Sometimes  it  is  good  to 


have  hands  that  know  how  to  do  some- 
thing besides  pull  a  trigger.  Sometimes 
it  is  better  to  have  a  kind  of  know-how 
to  create  and  construct  rather  than 
merely  to  destroy. 

What  the  Peace  Corps  attempts  to  do 
is  to  build  the  other  side,  so  to  speak, 
of  our  defense  structure. 

We  all  know  the  need  of  defense.  We 
are  now  speaking  about  a  $40  million 
bill.  We  have  already  spent  more  time 
in  consideration  of  the  bill  than  we 
.spent  on  the  $46  billion  defense  bill.  We 
could  hardly  get  the  defense  bill  to  the 
Senate  fast  enough.  Senators  were  say- 
ing to  the  President.  "Hurry  up.  Send 
down  a  bigger  request."  Not  only  that, 
but  when  the  President  did  send  down 
a  request,  we  added  another  $500  mil- 
lion to  it.  and  said.  "Mr.  President,  you 
did  not  know  what  you  were  doing.  We 
will  give  you  more  money  than  you 
wanted." 

Yet  here  is  a  program  in  resp>ect  to 
which  we  ask  for  an  authorization.  Our 
citizenry  must  know  the  difference  be- 
tween an  authorization  and  an  appro- 
priation. Sometimes  the  two  never 
meet.  The  authorization  goes  far  out  to 
one  side,  and  the  appropriation  fre- 
quently stops  about  two-thirds  short  of 
the  mark,  and  sometimes  less  than  that. 
But  here  we  have  a  Peace  Corps  pro- 
posal to  put  2,700  young  men  and  women 
to  work  in  the  far-off  places  of  the 
world,  teaching  people  how  to  read  and 
write,  helping  them  with  their  sanita- 
tion, helping  them  with  their  work  in 
construction,  and  with  their  agriculture. 
There  are  2.700  of  them. 

That  Is  almost  twice  the  number  that 
went  into  Berlin  on  the  occasion  of  our 
Vice  President's  visit  to  Berlin.  The 
2,700  young  men  and  women  who  go  out 
to  do  this  work  will  cost  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  far  less  for 
1  year  on  the  job  than  will  the  1,500 
men  who  are  on  the  line  in  Berlin.  Both 
groups  are  needed.  We  do  not  have  an 
either  or  choice.  We  need  both.  I 
compliment  Senators  for  taking  up  the 
cudgel   for  the  proposed   program. 

This  morning's  newspaper  indicated 
the  caliber  of  people  that  Mr.  Shriver  is 
selecting  as  oversea  representatives  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  I  do  not  know  how 
he  gets  some  of  the  people  he  obtains. 
Men  and  women  are  leaving  jobs  that 
pay  far  more  than  they  will  receive  un- 
der the  Peace  Corps.  They  are  beirig 
asked  to  leave  their  universities;  they 
are  being  asked  to  give  up  thei*  work. 
Some  of  them  have  Invested  years  of 
their  lives  in  their  work.  They  are  being 
asked  to  pick  up  and  move  to  another 
place  imder  the  uncertainties  of  con- 
gressional legislative  policy. 

We  are  talking  about  a  1-year  pro- 
gram, a  $40  million  authorization.  Yet 
this  morning's  newspaper  revealed  that 
top  grade  administrative  and  academic 
personnel  at  top  grade  universities  in 
this  coimtry.  at  which  men  and  women 
have  devoted  a  lifetime  to  their  profes- 
sions, are  prepared  to  help — not  to  stay 
in  the  comforts  of  Washington,  but  to 
go,  as  representatives  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Peace  Corps,  to  countries 
where  living  conditions  are  not  good, 
where  members  of  the  Corps  must  leave 
their  families,  and  take  less  income. 


I  believe  the  program  embodies 
real  sacrifice.  This  kind  of  patriotism 
touches  my  heart,  and  the  hearts  of 
other  Senators.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Yottng]  for  what  he  is 
doing,  and  other  Senators  who  have 
participated  in  the  discussion  diu-ing  the 
last  2  days. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

I  No.  1661 

Audprsoii  Hickey  McClellan 

Bartlett  Hill  McOee 

BchU  HoUand  Moss 

Bible  HruBka  Neuberger 

Boggs  Humphrey  Pell 

Burdlck  Jordan  Prouty 

Church  Keating  Proxmire 

Clark  Kefauver  Randolph 

Dlrksen  Kerr  Scott 

Ervln  Kuchel  Tower 

Omening  Lausche  Wiley 

Hart  Long.  Hawaii       Williams,  N  J 

Hlckenlooper      Mansfield  Young,  Ohio 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  H^RTKEl.  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  LongI  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez i  is  absent  be- 
catise  of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Bridges!  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson!  are  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HiCKEY  in  the  chair  > .  A  quortun  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  California. 

The  motion  wsis  agreed  to. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 

Sergeant  at  Arms  is  instructed  to  exe- 
cute the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay.  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Bush,  Mr. 
BuTLKK,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Cape- 
hart,  Mr.  Carroll,  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Curtis.  Mr. 
Douglas.  Mr.  Dworshak.  Mr.  Ellender, 
Mr.  Engle,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Fuxbright,  Mr. 
Goldwater,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Magnxtson.  Mr. 
McCarthy,  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Metcalf, 
Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Monroney.  Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Muskde, 
Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell. Mr.  Saltonstall.  Mr.  Schoeppel, 
Mr.  Smathers,  Mr  Smith  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine,  Mr.  Spark- 
man.  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr. 
Talmadge,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware,  Mr.  Yarborough,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota  entered  the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HiCKEY  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  af- 
ter consultation  with  various  interested 
Senators  I  wish  to  propound  a  unani- 
mous-consent request.  I  ask  that  1*2 
hours  be  allocated  to  the  Hlckenlooper 
amendment,  which  seeks  to  reduce  the 
amount  for  the  Peace  Corps  reported  by 
the  committee  with  that  time  to  start  at 
2  o'clock  and  to  conclude  at  3:30,  or  be- 
fore, if  time  is  yielded  back;  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader;  and  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  allocation  of 
time  the  yeas  and  nays  be  taken  on  the 
question  of  adoption  of  its  amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  should  like 
to  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  what  I 
meant:  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  in  the  mean- 
time other  amendments  will  be  consid- 
ered. The  Hlckenlooper  amendment 
will  be  debated  starting  at  2  o'clock. 
The  debate  will  go  to  3:30.  or  covild  be 
concluded  before  that  time  if  there  is 
no  inclination  to  use  up  all  the  time  by 
either  side. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  time  is  yielded  back  it  will  be 
understood  the  vote  can  be  taken  imme- 
diately upon  the  expiration  of  the  time 
for  debate,  even  though  it  is  prior  to 
3:30? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  to  include  In  the  unan- 
imous-consent request  amendments  to 
the  HickenlooF>er  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  ask  for  the 
regular  stipulation,  that  it  cover  all 
amendments  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to 
inquire  whether  we  shall  be  permitted 
to  ofifer  smiendments  after  the  Hlcken- 
looper amendment  is  acted  on. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  The  Senate 
will  not  start  debate  on  the  Hlckenlooper 
amendment  imtil  2  o'clock.  Perhaps  we 
could  in  the  meantime  arrive  at  accom- 
modations or  agreements  concerning  the 
other  amendma^xts  which  are  now  at  the 
desk.  After  consideration  of  the  Hlcken- 
looper amendment,  there  will  be  no  pre- 
cluding of  other  amendments. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  an  amendment 
at  the  desk,  but  I  cannot  agree  to  offer 
it  between  now  and  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  may 
offer  it  later,  or  perhaps  we  can  arrive 
at  an  accommodation  in  the  meantime. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  two  or 
three  amendments,  which  I  am  perfectly 
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willing  to  begin  to  call  up  at  this  time  for 
consideration,  none  of  which  is  the 
amendment  referred  to  in  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  proceed  with  those 
amendments  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  we  can 
clarify  the  parliamentary  situation  in 
order  to  enable  the  Senate  to  move  along 
the  lines  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
suggested.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill,  as 
amended,  be  considered  as  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  as 

1  understand  the  parhamentary  situa- 
tion would  permit  the  offering  of  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hickenlooper],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis!  and  others. 
Those  amendments  are  at  the  desk. 
Therefore,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  we 
could  proceed  on  the  basis  of  that  im- 
derstanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment  until  2  o'clock 
p.m.,  when  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
consider  the  Hickenlooper  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  there  is  no  time  limita- 
tion on  any  amendment  except  the 
Hickenlooper  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  to  be 
that  the  only  time  to  offer  amendments 
will  be  from  now  until  2  o'clock? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  I  said  be- 
tween now  and  2  o'clock  the  Senate 
could  take  up  such  amendments  as  it 
might  be  able  to  consider. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  an  in- 
terest in  three  amendments,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis]  has  one,  which  he  cannot  bring 
up  before  2  o'clock.     If  at  the  hour  of 

2  action  has  not  been  concluded  on  any 
particular  amendment,  will  considera- 
tion of  that  amendment  carry  over  until 
after  the  business  that  is  scheduled  for 
3:30  p.m.? 

-  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  offer  in  sequence 
two  or  three  amendments,  if  possible. 
Therefore,  if  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating]  would  like  to  go  ahead 


with  his  amendment  now.  he  would  not 
have  to  wait  until  the  other  amend- 
ments are  out  of  the  way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  York  seek  recog- 
nition? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I 
seek  recognition.  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  43. 
between  lines  10  and  11,  it  is  propo.scd 
to  insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  23.  Study  by  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, (a)  Upon  the  expiration  or  the 
fiscal  year  1963,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  ol  the  Senate  shall  undertfcke  or 
cause  to  be  undertaken  a  lull  and  complete 
study  of  the  operation  and  activities  of  the 
Peace  Corps  during  the  preceding  two  years 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  (1)  whether  the 
Peace  Corps  is  accomplishing  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  established.  \2i  whether 
the  activities  of  the  Peace  Corps  have  t>een 
effectively  coordinated  with  forclgn-aid  pro- 
grams, student  exchange  programs,  and 
other  programs  of  the  Government  involv- 
ing our  relations  with  other  countries,  and 
(3)  whether  the  Peace  Corps  should  l»  con- 
tinued In  the  same  or  modified  furin  or 
whether  it  should  be  di-scontinued.  The 
committee  shall  report  to  the  Senate  the 
results  of  its  study,  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations as  it  deems  desirable. 

Renumber  succeeding  sections, 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Peace  Corps  proposal  is  a  novel  and  in- 
teresting one.  which  has  excited  much 
discussion  throughout  the  country.  The 
purpose  of  the  Peace  Corps,  as  I  under- 
stand, is  twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
would  help  the  people  of  interested  coun- 
tries and  underdeveloped  areas  thi-ough- 
out  the  world  in  meeting  their  needs  for 
skilled  manpower.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  encourage  and  promoi:  better 
understanding  between  the  American 
participants  and  the  residents  of  those 
countries  as  to  the  common  goal  of 
PHDlitical  freedom  and  economic  better- 
ment. These  are  objectives  winch  I  am 
sure  most  Americans  are  eager  to  pro- 
mote and  achieve. 

There  has  been  an  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse to  the  Peace  Corps  among  stu- 
dents in  universities  throughout  the 
country.  The  Peace  Corps  staff  has  on 
the  whole  set  about  the  planninK  and 
organization  of  Peace  Corps  projects 
with  skill  and  efficiency.  The  Peace 
Corps  has  met  several  of  the  most  tick- 
lish problems  which  it  mu.-^t  face.  One 
of  those  is  by  taking  a  strong  stand  on 
the  matter  of  discrimination  against 
American  citizens  in  foreign  countries. 
This  is  a  commendable  achievement.  I 
wish  that  other  parts  of  our  forcigrn  aid 
program  were  administered  on  a  similar 
forthright  basis. 

Secondly.  Mr.  Shriver,  the  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  has  wisely  a^repd  to 
permit  Peace  Corps  volunteers  to  work 
in  conjunction  with  volunteer  groups 
which  are  religiously  oriented  so  long  as 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  themselves  are 
not  discriminated  against  in  any  way 
in  selection  and  so  long  as  they  lavoid 


religious  or  proselytizing  work.  This  is 
a  Wise  decision  and  is  to  be  commended. 
Mr.  President,  all  this  shows  com- 
mendable effort  on  the  part  of  the  Peace 
Corps  to  combine  both  practical  needs 
and  fundamental  American  principles. 
But  the  real  question  about  the  Peace 
Corps,  Mr.  President,  in  my  mind  and 
in  the  minds  of  many  other  people 
throughout  the  counli-y  is  simply  UiLs: 
Will  it  work?  Will  these  relatively 
young  and  inexperienced  volunteers  be 
able  to  bring  genuine  assistance  and  un- 
derstanding to  people  of  very  different 
cultures  and  backgrounds  in  remote 
countries  and  have  at  the  same  time  the 
deep  root  dedication  to  the  American 
principles  of  democracy  which  will  be 
necessary  for  success  on  this  difficult 
mi-ssion? 

Mr  President,  another  one  of  the  big- 
gest problems  which  the  Peace  Corps 
faces  is  in  its  selection  of  per.sonnel. 
Already  there  has  been  serious  criticism 
of  at  least  two  of  the  prospective  volun- 
teers. In  the  interest  of  the  succe.ss  of 
this  program,  I  strongly  urge  the  Peace 
Corps  staff  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  selection,  the  purix)ses.  the  qual- 
ifications, background  and  loyalty  of 
pro.spective  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

Finally  the  question  is  also  raised  what 
is  there  to  prevent  this  program  from 
becoming  another  entrenched  Washing- 
ton bureaucracy  with  high-paid  adm;n- 
istrators  in  Washington  who  can  show 
little  concrete  benefit  for  their  labors? 
The.se  are,  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  the 
real  questions  which  even  the  strongest 
supporters  of  the  Peace  Corps  have 
asked.  These  questions  are  more  im- 
portant than  the  question  of  the  num- 
ber of  administrators  or  the  size  and 
scope  of  the  program. 

I  think  these  questions  are  more  im- 
portant than  the  precise  amount  of 
money  which  is  to  be  allotted  to  different 
aspects  of  this  program.  Therefore,  I 
have  offered  this  amendment,  which 
would  provide  that  at  the  end  of  the 
fl.scal  year  1964 — in  other  words,  after 
the  program  has  been  in  operation  about 
3  full  ycar,s — a  full  and  impartial  study 
and  investigation  be  undertaken,  eitlier 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations or  by  a  reputable  search  and 
study  group  commissioned  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  study  would  be  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Peace  Corps  is  actually  ac- 
complishing the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  established,  and  whether  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Peace  Corps  have  been  cffect- 
tively  coordinated  with  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams, with  student  exchange  programs, 
and  with  other  existing  programs  of  Gov- 
ernment involving  bur  relations  with 
other  countries,  and  whether  the  Peace 
Corps  should  be  continued  in  the  same 
way  that  it  is  set  up,  modified,  or  dis- 
continued. 

This  study  and  report,  with  its  recom- 
mendations, under  the  terms  of  my 
amendment,  would  have  to  be  reported 
to  the  Senate  for  whatever  action  is  may 
deem  to  be  desirable. 

The  purpo.se  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
make  clear  that  the  Peace  Corps  as  a 
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new  and  promising  idea  is  still  on  trial, 
that  its  future  must  depend  upon  its 
actual  performance  in  the  field  and  that 
the  Senate  intends  to  undertake  a  care- 
ful review  of  Peace  Coi-ps  operations 
after  3  years. 

The  amendment  is  important.  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and  I  ex- 
pect to  vote  for  the  bill  on  passage. 
However  I  want  to  be  sure,  as  I  know 
many  other  Senators  and  a  large  number 
of  American  people  also  want  to  be  sure, 
that  the  Peace  Corps  will  accomplish 
what  it  was  set  up  for.  If  the  report  at 
the  end  of  3  years  indicates  that  it  has 
not  fulfilled  its  purposes,  that  it  has 
clashed  With  other  organizations,  or  that 
thei'e  has  been  an  effort  to  determine  or 
affect  foreign  policy  by  the  people  in  the 
Peace  Corps,  we  should  call  the  experi- 
ment off  at  that  time.  In  the  meantime 
I  believe  the  program  has  great  poten- 
tiality, and  I  certainly  wish  all  success 
to  our  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 

I  commend  the  amendment  to  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues. 

I  At  this  point  Mis.  NtvBERCEU  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.! 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KE.\TING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  date  does  the 
Senator  designate  as  to  wlien  the  study 
should  be  made'' 

Mr.  KEATING.  At  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1964;  June  30,  1964. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Tliat  would  allow  the 
organization  to  function  until  June  30. 
1964.  to  sec  what  the  experiment  has 
demonstrated,  would   it? 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  the  Senator 
give  consideration  to  advancing  the  date 
to  fiscal  year  19G3? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  feel  strongly 
about  it.  That  would  give  them  2  years 
of  operation.  inst.cad  of  3  years. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  contemplate 
that  these  workers  would  be  engaged  on 
a  2 -year  basis.  I  point  out  how  sound 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  IS.  Mr.  Shriver,  in  testifying  be- 
fore the  committee,  took  the  position  that 
the  experiment  has  already  been  made, 
that  the  pilot  study  is  complete,  and  that 
the  pilot  study  and  experiment  have 
demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  the 
project.  I  am  unable  to  find  evidence  of 
the  pilot  study  and  of  the  experiment. 
Mr.  Shriver  testified,  at  page  104  of  the 
hearings: 

We  have  been  working  on  a  pilot  experi- 
mental basis  for  3'2.  almost  4  months  Dur- 
ing that  time  we  have  tried  to  get  answers 
to  the  basic  problems — whether  there  is  an 
adequate  supply  of  manpower,  the  demand 
That  was  the  experimental  phase. 

Of  course.  I  am  somewhat  perplexed 
to  rationalize  his  presentation  in  claim- 
ing that  an  experiment  and  pilot  study 
has  been  made,  when  not  even  one  Peace 
Corps  worker  has  been  sent  into  the 
world,  so  that  we  can  determine  what  the 
ultimate  results  will  be. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  share  the  view  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 
The  experiment  goes  beyond  the  very 
limited  field  Mr.  Shriver  has  referred  to 


In  his  testimony.  The  experiment  is 
whether  the  actual  programs  will  work. 
We  want  to  determine  whether  the  Peace 
Corps  will  work,  whether  the  Peace  Corps 
personnel  will  carrj*  on  in  harmony  with 
other  Government  agencies.  We  want  to 
be  sure  that  there  is  no  efTort  on  their 
part  to  formulate  or  initiate  foreign 
policy.  There  are  a  great  many  things 
which  tho.<;e  of  us  who  feel  well  disposed 
toward  the  Peace  Corps  are  an.xious  to 
be  convinced  of. 

This  is  being  made  a  permanent 
agency.  It  is  not  a  temporary  agency 
for  a  short  time  or  for  a  long  time.  It 
will  be  placed  on  the  statute  books  as  a 
pcrm.anent  agency.  Therefore  I  do  be- 
lieve that  there  should  be  some  check 
on  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  is  the  appropiiate 
body  to  make  that  check  at  the  end  of 
some  period. 

I  picked  the  period  of  3  year?,  because 
that  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  reasonable 
time  for  some  of  these  questions  to  be 
an.^wcred.  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  what 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  to  .=ay 
as  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  who  queried  me  as  to  whether  I 
would  be  willing  to  make  the  study  and 
survey  at  the  end  of  2  years  instead  of  3 
years.  I  do  not  feel  strongly  about  the 
length  of  time.  I  felt  they  ought  to  have 
3  year?  to  prove  their  ca.'^e,  and  that  less 
than  that  might  be  too  short  a  time. 
However,  I  would  be  happy  to  accept 
such  a  modification,  if  that  is  the  gen- 
eral feeling. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  made  that  sugges- 
tion because  of  the  verj'  weak  argument 
to  the  effect  that  they  have  already  ma''.? 
the  experiment.  The  experiment  they 
made  is  to  see  if  there  were  voltmteers 
or  whether  foreign  countries  would  ac- 
cept the  volunteers.  That  is  not  an  ex- 
periment at  all.  The  only  way  to  find  out 
what  the  results  will  be  is  to  see  the  work 
that  has  been  done  by  these  young  men 
and  young  women.  That  cannot  be  done 
until  they  have  finished  their  job  in  the 
field. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  informs  me  that 
he  feels  2  years  is  sufficient  I  am  very 
happy,  therefore,  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment. I  modify  my  amendment  to  pro- 
vide for  1963  instead  of  1964.  I  believe 
the  date  appears  in  two  places  in  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  modify  his 
amendment. 

■  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  a  commendable  one. 
It  was  designed  originally  for  a  3-year 
period.  However,  I  believe  that  2  years 
offers  a  good  basis  for  studying  and  eval- 
uating the  program,  to  see  whether  it  fits 
into  the  general  context  of  our  foreign 
policy.  In  other  words,  we  would  give 
a  full  legislative  review  and  report  on  the 
findings.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.     That  is  the  purpose. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  beUeve  that  in  a 
new  program  like  this  that  sort  of  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  Congress  is  neces- 


sary. I  have  said  to  the  Senator  prival^- 
ly,  and  now  do  so  for  the  Record,  that  I 
would  be  more  than  happy,  as  the  Sen- 
ator handling  the  bill  on  the  floor,  to 
accept  the  amendment,  and  not  only  to 
accept  it  but  to  join  in  it.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  also,  who  gave  great 
attention  to  these  matters  in  the  com- 
mittee. The  point  he  has  raised  is  a 
valid  point.    It  will  be  helpful. 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  f^adam 
President,  will  the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  We  should 
keep  in  mind  that  one  of  the  great 
dangers  of  this  program  is  that  we  may 
expect  too  much  too  soon  from  the  Peace 
Co:ps  i^roposal.  I  have  talked  to  some 
persons  who  have  some  idea  of  what  it 
is  like  to  live  in  jungles  and  under  un- 
sanitary conditions.  These  p>eople  indi- 
cate to  me  that  American  companies 
which  have  sent  them  out  to  do  that 
kind  of  work  really  do  not  expect  any 
real  return  from  .'^uch  a  person  during 
his  first  year  in  the  field.  They  ex- 
pect that  it  will  take  a  person  at  least 
a  yoar  before  he  understands  enough 
about  the  language  and  the  people  to 
adjust  him.self  to  the  rigors  of  unsani- 
tary food  and  uncomfortable  living  con- 
ditions and  other  hardships  that  a  per- 
.son  experiences  in  those  areas  before  he 
IS  capable  of  making  worthwhile  contri- 
butions 

I  should  tmapine  that  the  Government 
would  have  the  same  experience  in  send- 
1.1?  personnel  to  those  areas.  In  fact, 
the  expressions  of  fear  which  have  con- 
cerned me  the  most  are  those  which  are 
based  on  the  feeling  that  the  program 
may  fail  because  too  much  will  be  ex- 
pected of  it  too  soon,  rather  than  to 
realize  that  a  certain  period  of  time  must 
elapse  before  the  program  can  blossom 
into  real  maturity,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
see  what  it  can  do. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  some  commitments  which 
he  must  keep  in  his  State  in  connection 
with  centennial  observances.  Regretta- 
bly, he  will  be  compelled  to  leave  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  afternoon  in  order  to 
take  a  plane  to  keep  those  commitments. 

Personally.  I  have  some  reservations 
as  to  parts  of  the  mechanics  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Peace  Corps  program.  At 
the  same  time.  I  recognize  the  great  po- 
tentialities for  service  through  such  an 
organization  as  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  hope  that  if  the  Peace  Corps  is 
launched  at  this  time,  the  enabling  leg- 
islation will  embrace  tA-o  amendments 
which  will  be  offered  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]. one  which  would  reduce  the 
amount  in  dollars,  and  the  other  which 
would  provide  that  service  in  the  Peace 
Corps  as  a  volunteer  shall  not  in  any  way 
exempt  such  a  volunteer  from  the  per- 
formance of  any  obligations  or  duties 
under  the  previsions  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act. 

The  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  contains  a  provision  for  con- 
scientious objectors  to  be  assigned  to  con- 
structive tasks,  but  it  does  not  exempt 
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them  from  liability  for  national  service. 
I  hope  the  Peace  Corps  will  not  be  handi- 
capped in  the  mirffis  of  many  persons  by 
the  possibility  that  it  might  be  inter- 
preted as  a  sort  of  cyclone  cellar  for 
escaping  the  responsibility  for  military 
service.  Therefore,  I  believe  the  proposal 
to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  contribute  to  a  better  public  atmos- 
phere and  attitude  toward  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator's  point 
is  well  made  and  well  taken.  It  is  the 
intention,  when  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
offers  his  amendment,  to  accept  the 
amendment,  because  I  believe  it  is 
needed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am 
glad  to  have  that  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader. 
It  will  clear  the  atmosphere,  so  far  as 
the  Peace  Corps  is  concerned,  in  the 
minds  of  many  persons.  I  hope  the  pro- 
gram will  be  launched  under  the  best 
auspices  possible.  Its  potentials  for  good 
are  great.  It  ought  not  to  be  handi- 
capped by  limitations  or  restrictions 
which  will  impair  its  usefulness. 

I  feel  also  that  the  observations  made 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long  1  are  to  the  point. 
Too  much  should  not  be  expected  of  the 
Peace  Corps  in  the  initial  stages.  It 
deserves  a  chance  to  mature.  To  begin 
such  a  program  on  a  modest  basis  at 
this  time  will  enable  us  to  learn  more 
about  its  possibilities  as  it  goes  forward. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ke.atikgI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


August  2Jf. 


SPACE   PLATFORMS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President.  I 
have  been  concerned  for  some  time 
about  the  Soviet  ability  to  launch  a 
space  vehicle  from  an  already  orbiting 
satellite — as  in  the  case  of  their  Venus 
probe  earlier  this  year  and  more  re- 
cently their  pinpoint  accuracy  and  suc- 
cess in  bringing  down  to  a  predeter- 
mined and  precise  point  on  earth  the 
Titov  spacecraft  which  circled  the  earth 
17  times  in  25  hours. 

The  launching  achievement  by  the 
Soviets  demonstrates  not  only  a  great 
rocket  power  sufficient  to  toss  a  5-ton 
capsule  into  space,  but  equally  as  im- 
portant, great  advancement  in  guidance 
and  control  systems  of  the  utmost  pre- 
cision to  bring  about  such  a  spectacular 
experiment. 

Congress,  the  American  people,  and 
especially  those  scientists,  engineers, 
and  technicians  in  American  industry 
cannot  help  but  be  impressed  by  the  re- 
cent Soviet  achievement. 

The  United  States  attempted,  yester- 
day, to  duplicate  the  great  technological 
success  of  the  Russians  by  launching  a 
1,400-pound  so-called  Agena  space  plat- 
form from  which  a  675 -pound  satellite 
known  as  Ranger  was  to  have  been 
launched  farther  into  space. 


Some  would  call  the  space  slibt  of 
yesterday  a  failure:  some  a  partiaJ  suc- 
cess, and  some  a  complete  succes-s  I 
choose  to  consider  it  a  great  success. 

Reports  from  NASA  indicate  a  sep- 
aration occurred,  but  that  the  nearly 
700-pound  vehicle  did  not  move  as  far 
away  from  its  apparent  payload  as  in- 
tended. 

I  am  elated,  nevertheless,  for  several 
reasons.  First,  the  Atlas  rocket  func- 
tioned perfectly  as  it  left  its  pad  at 
Cape  Canaveral  and  pitched  the  multi- 
pound  space  platform  into  orbit,  i  This 
proves  great  reliability  of  the  rocket  un- 
der severe  testing  conditions.  Sec- 
ondly, the  launching  of  Rover  I, from 
the  space  platform  was  in  every  jsense 
of  the  word  a  true  success,  even  tjiough 
it  was  moved  only  a  short  distance!  from 
its  orbiting  launching  pad.  , 

We  have  reached  anothei-J  and ,  most 
important  plateau  in  our  space  tech- 
nology— that  of  .skillful  orientati<)n  of 
our  guidance  and  control  mechanisms 
which  were  reported  only  a  few  weeks 
aso  to  be  inferior  to  the  Russians, 

Further  dL-velopments  alonu'  this  line 
of  technology  will  enable  us  to  ijiatch 
the  Soviets  and  once  again  close  tfte  gap 
in  space  technology  which  hfls  so 
threatened  the  free  world  smof  the 
launching  of  sputnik  in  1957. 

I  am  convinced  that  space  techiiology 
will  eventually  become  a  dominant  fac- 
tor in  determining  our  national  military 
strength. 

Space  is  the  new  "high  ground"  in  the 
militai-y  sen.se.  I  find  it  difficult  to  sep- 
arate the  civilian  and  military  aspects 
of  space  exploration.  In  fact,  in  times 
to  come,  whoever  controls  space  cohtrols 
the  world. 

To  me.  the  Soviet's  'Venus  and  Titov 
shots  have  great  military  impliciation. 
The  feats  adeqaatcly  convey  to  me  the 
eventual  ability  of  the  Soviets  to  launch 
missiles  from  orbiting  platforms  to 
destroy  earth  tarcets.  I  prefer  $p  call 
them  attack  satellites  for  want  of  a 
better  name. 

Becau.se  of  their  great  rocket  power, 
the  Soviets  can  pitch  7  tons  or  more 
into  orbit,  giving  them  a  space  vJBhicle 
sufficiently  large  to  house  an  appreciable 
amount  of  nuclear  weapons  plus  sophisti- 
cated equipments. 

Their  space  satellites,  therefore,  can 
be  large  enough  to  carry  conventional 
instrumentation  such  as  guidance  and 
control  mechanisms,  and  other  necessary 
electronic  parts. 

Because  our  rocket  power  is  limited, 
we  must  miniaturize  and  especially  build 
all  instruments  and  rely  heavily  on  ex- 
pensive ground  facilities  to  reach  our 
objectives. 

The  military  im.plications  of  the  accu- 
racy and  payload  size  of  Soviet  space 
launches  are  a  serious  cause  for  concern. 
In  spite  of  our  space  accomplishments 
to  date,  there  is  an  impending  military 
space  threat.  'We  are  behind  the  Rus- 
sians in  big  booster  development. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  list  of  the  vehicles  pro- 
gramed for  long-term  utilization  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Vehicle 

1st  »tage 

llirust 

(pouniJs) 

Payload  in 

jKiunils  In 

;«X)-mtle 

orbit 

Thor-Delta 

l«),000 

105,000 

1 6.1,  000 

300,000 

3»30.  000 

l,."*!),  000 

1,S(K),  000 

1  12, 11)0,  (XU 

«0 

Scout 

tm 

Thor-.\pena  B 

l.fino 

Atla.s-A?ena  B 

5,0Ui 

Atlas-Ceniaur 

h,f**) 

Saturn  C-1 

]<i,  Olll) 

t^atuni  C-2  .          ... 

4.1.  (1») 

No%"a 

>  JMt),  out) 

'  .Xpl'roitmatcly. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  we 
must  strengthen  our  military  space  pro- 
pram  for  the  decade  ahead  so  that  we 
are  able  to  defend  ourselves  and  our 
allies  from  po.ssible  attack  from  space 
This  means  that  satellite  detection. 
tracking,  inspection,  neutralization,  and 
capture  systems  and  techniques  require 
accelerated  development. 

We  must  develop  the  basic  capabilities 
required  for  future  offensive  and  defen- 
sive space  operations.  We  must  con- 
tinue our  development  of  large  boosters 
so  that  we  can  place  large  payloads  in 
orbit:  transport,  support,  and  utihze 
man  in  space;  and  so  that  we  can  ren- 
dezvous and  construct  manned  and  un- 
manned space  stations. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  we  should 
not  separate  the  military  and  civilian 
applications  of  space  quite  as  arbitrarily 
as  we  have  in  the  past,  I  think  we  have 
hampered  the  military  from  adequately 
and  properly  proceeding  along  in  the 
space  field  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

The  development  of  space  capabilities 
is  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  facing 
this  Nation. 

Recently  we  voted  the  largest  single 
money  bill  to  face  this  Congress  in 
peacetime — the  bill  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  the  so-called  Dyna- 
Soar  program.  This  is  an  Air  Force 
program,  and  it  envisions  placing  a  man 
in  a  predetermined  orbit  around  the 
earth  with  maneuverablc  capabilities  far 
exceeding  those  of  the  Titov  capsule 
This  glide  vehicle — now  in  the  re.<^earch 
and  development  stage — will  have  both 
mihtary  and  pure  space  application 

The  Ranger  shot  opens  a  new  era  in  the 
exploration  of  the  moon  by  the  attempt 
to  orbit  a  launching  platform  from 
which  a  deep  space  probe  could  be  hurled 
more  than  500,000  miles  into  space.  The 
Ranger  experiment  was  probably  the 
most  complex  ever  attempted  by  the 
United  States,  If  it  did  nothing  more, 
the  experiment  demonstrated  our  con- 
cern regarding  the  ability  of  the  Soviets 
to  launch  such  a  vehicle. 

To  me.  it  will  be  immaterial  whether 
Ranger  I  ever  reaches  the  moon.  The 
important  point  is  that  the  experiment 
demonstrated  unquestionably  our  capa- 
bility to  launch  a  vehicle  from  an  al- 
ready orbited  satellite.  This  is  the  heart 
of  the  matter. 

Military  operations  in  space  offer  great 
advantages,  and  it  would  be  fatal  com- 
placency to  assume  that  the  Soviets  will 
fail  to  recognize  and  exploit  the.se  ad- 
vantages.    In   my  opinion,   our   Nation 
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has  no  choice  but  to  develop  manned, 
maneuverable  space  weapon  systems,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  deny  our 
potential  enemies  any  military  and  po- 
litical advantages  that  are  likely  to  ac- 
crue to  them  from  superiority  in  space. 
Therefore,  I  supported  the  expanded 
space  budget  and  the  acceleration  of  our 
efforts  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  and 
return  him  safely  within  this  decade.  I 
did  this,  not  because  I  was  overly  im- 
pressed with  the  much-publicized  pres- 
tige factor  attached  to  the  feat.  but. 
rather,  because  of  the  byproducts  to  be 
offered  by  such  an  accomplishment:  for 
if  we  can  succeed  in  the  moon  shot,  we 
shall  then  have  demonstrated  our  capa- 
bility to  explore  far-distant  planets,  us- 
ing manned  vehicles,  and  we  shall  have 
developed  the  skills  necessary  to  keep 
man  alive  for  extended  periods  of  time, 
and  we  shall  have  demonstrated  our 
ability  to  develop  guidance  and  control 
instnimentations  of  extreme  accuracy 
and  reliability. 

Madam  President,  I  cannot  over- 
emphasize the  fact  that  it  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  refer  to  this  special  space 
project  as  merely  a  man-on-the-moon 
or  shot-at-the-moon  op>eration.  Such 
terminology  is  grossly  misleading. 

One  byproduct  of  the  moon  shot  will 
be  the  mandatory  development  of  a 
large  booster  to  get  the  vehicle  to  the 
moon  and  return  it  safely  to  earth.  ThLs 
will  be  accomplished  by  virtue  of  clus- 
termg  our  present  basic  engines  in  the 
Atlas  and  Thor  to  make  a  booster  con- 
figuration known  as  the  Saturn,  It  will 
also  be  accomplished  by  clustering  the 
single-thrust  chamber  F-1  engine  of  1 '  ,j- 
million-pound-thrust  capability  into  a 
booster  configuration  known  as  the 
Nova,  having  many  millions  '  f  pounds 
of  thrust.  The  development  of  Saturn 
and  Nova  will  definitely  be  a  step  for- 
ward in  support  of  the  military  missions 
in  space 

Our  national  space  program  will  open 
many  new  avenues  for  strengthening  our 
military  posture,  once  large  payloads 
and  maneuverable  orbits  can  place  men 
in  a  functional  role  m  space. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize,  again,  that 
the  accelerated  space  program  recently 
voted  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  go- 
ing to  the  moon  and  returning  safely 
It  involves  the  whole  concept  of  devel- 
opment— the  machinery  for  the  con- 
quest of  space,  from  both  a  peaceful 
standpoint  and  a  mihtary  standpoint. 

Contrary  to  the  thinking  of  most  per- 
sons, a  leap  in  the  dark  is  the  only  leap 
we  can  successfully  make  at  this  time. 
We  must  approach  the  problem  as  "all 
or  nothing."  There  can  be  no  middle 
ground,  no  sanctuary  where  men  of  great 
vision  would  be  allowed  to  hide  from  the 
true  realities  of  the  day. 

I  am  sure  we  are  now  standing  in  the 
same  period  of  time  in  the  developments 
in  connection  with  space  technology 
that  we  were  in  aeronautical  develop- 
ments at  the  beginning  of  World  War  I. 
No  one  could  then  realize  the  uses  to 
which  the  airplane  would  be  put,  or  the 
influence  it  would  have  on  all  persons  in 
the  world. 

But  if  at  that  time  we  had  not  fol- 
lowed through  with  the  development  of 


the  airplane,  from  its  beginnings  shortly 
prior  to  W^orld  War  I,  down  to  today,  we 
would  not  now  be  a  first-rate  power;  in 
fact,  today  we  might  not  even  be  an  in- 
dependent nation.  Instead,  we  might 
now  be  a  satellite  of  some  world  power. 

I  am  sure  the  capability  to  operate 
in  space  will  give  us  greater  methods  of 
operating  militai-y  and  deterrent  capa- 
bilities. This  is  one  of  the  byproducts 
of  our  moon  shot.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  that  we  must  proceed  full  speed 
ahead  with  our  lunar  probe. 

In  recognizing  at  all  times  the  mili- 
tary value,  the  military  implications. 
and  the  military  needs.  I  hope  our  p>olicy 
Will  never  reach  the  point  where  the 
military  is  restricted  or  curtailed  in  con- 
nection with  any  of  these  ventures.  In- 
stead, the  military  must  be  given  full 
opportunity  to  follow  through  with  these 
necessary  developments. 

It  must  be  clear  to  all  of  us  that  the 
destiny  of  our  Nation  and  of  the  world, 
for  that  matter — is  bound  up  with  the 
decisions  that  are  made  and  the  speed 
with  which  they  are  made  in  Congress 
and  in  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
crnmcTit. 

We  shall  continue  to  make  these  de- 
cisions together,  and  to  make  them  as 
Americans  moving  forward  with  a  com- 
mon purpose.  By  such  decisions  we  are 
making  real  contributions  to  the  com- 
mon welfare  and  to  our  own  survival 

Madam  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


BIAS  IN  THE  SOUTH  EXAGGERATED 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
there  appeared  in  the  August  22  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  a  very  interesting 
article  entitled  "Bias  in  South  Exagger- 
ated. Africans  Say." 

In  the  article,  which  had  a  Greens- 
boro, N.C..  dateline.  I  found  many  com- 
ments which  gave  me  heartwarming 
satisfaction.  It  is  certainly  worth  our 
while  to  note  that  the  persons  who  made 
the  statements  were  Africans,  members 
of  an  18-member  group  currently  study- 
ing agricultural  extension  work  in  the 
United  States. 

A  primary  spokesman  for  this  group, 
a  Mr.  Gared,  a  young  Ethiopian  agricul- 
tural official,  said  he  is  convinced  that 
the  Souths  racial  troubles  have  t>een 
exaggerated.  Mr.  Gared  noted  that 
when  he  came  to  this  coimtry.  he  chose 
to  go  to  the  North,  because  of  what  he 
had  read  about  the  South.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  the  false  information 
upon  which  he  based  that  decision  had 
been  given  to  him.  not  by  Russians,  but 
mostly  by  Americans. 

Mr.  Gared  subsequently  was  sent  to 
work  in  Texas  and  in  North  Carolina — 
over  his  own  objections.  But  once  he 
had  had  an  opportunity  to  live  in  our 
area  of  the  country  and  to  meet  the  peo- 
ple, who  traditionally  have  been  noted 
for  their  hospitality,  Mr.  Gared  made  his 
observation  that  the  bias  in  the  South 
had  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

He  further  noted  that  much  of  the 
misinformation  had  appeared  in  weekly 
news  magazines  and  Negro  newspapers 
published  in  America.  Mr.  Gared  was 
in  Texas  and  in  North  Carolina  for  a 
period  of  some  5  months.    His  group  has 


visited  State  institutions  and  businesses; 
and  for  a  period  of  about  2  weeks,  vari- 
ous members  of  the  group  lived  with 
farm  families  in  Wilson.  Greene,  Wayne. 
Franklin.  'Vance,  WaiTen,  Granville. 
Durham,  Rockingham,  and  Caswell 
Counties,  in  North  Carolina.  As  a  result 
of  his  extensive  visit,  Mr.  Gared  said  his 
attitude  about  race  relations  in  the 
South  was  entirely  changed,  and  he 
added :  "If  you  don't  look  for  embarrass- 
ing things,  you  won't  find  them." 

Members  of  Mr.  Gared "s  party  were 
interviewed  at  North  Carolina  A.  &  T. 
College,  where  they  sp>ent  several  days 
evaluating  their  North  Carolina  study. 
There  was  general  agreement  with  Mr. 
Gared's  obser\'ation  about  racial  condi- 
tions in  Texas  and  in  North  Carolina. 

Madam  President,  this  article  cer- 
tainly supports  the  statements  made  by 
me  and  by  many  other  southern  Sen- 
ators on  the  floor  of  this  body — namely, 
that  racial  conditions  in  the  South  have 
been  grossly  exaggerated,  and  htmian 
relations  between  the  people  of  our  area 
of  the  Nation  have  been  used  primarily 
as  a  p>olitical  footbalL 

It  is  certainly  worth  noting  that 
these  African  visitors  have  reached  a 
conclusion  that  certain  elements  of  our 
own  citizens  deliberately  fail  to  recog- 
nize; to  wit.  wherever  in  the  world  you 
go.  deliberately  looking  for  trouble,  you 
can  find  it.  But  if  you  go  seeking  har- 
monious relationships  and  mutual  re- 
spect, you  also  will  find  them. 

Another  member  of  the  group,  a  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture  oflHcial  from  Kenya, 
noted,  "You  see  a  good  deal  of  what  you 
are  looking  for."  He,  too,  noted  that 
racial  problems  are  worldwide. 

Still  another  member  of  the  group 
noted  that  he  could  get  himself  into 
trouble  any  place,  whether  it  was  in 
America  or  in  his  own  country. 

Particularly  enlightening  was  the 
comment  of  an  additional  member  of 
the  party  that  he  remembered  reading 
about  that  "rock  place" — Little  Rock — 
but  when  he  got  there  he  found  the  races 
were  getting  along  in  all  phases  of  life. 

At  this  particular  time  civil  rights 
legislation  is  receiving  much  publicity 
and  discussion  both  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  off,  and  I  think  it  is  very 
appropriate  that  we  note  these  enlight- 
ening comments  of  the  African  ofiBcials. 

These  comments  underscore  what  I. 
along  with  the  other  Senators  from  the 
South  who  have  lived  with  the  people 
and  know  them  best,  have  tried  to  con- 
vey to  those  people  from  other  sections 
of  the  country  who  would  like  to  see 
harmonious  racial  relations  in  the  South 
changed  into  distrust,  disruption,  and 
disharmony. 

Madam  President,  when  we  are  con- 
sidering bills,  such  as  we  have  seen  in- 
troduced, trying  to  legislate  morals  and 
force  brotherly  love,  it  well  behooves  us 
to  keep  in  mind  such  imprejudiced,  en- 
lightening comments  as  those  made  by 
these  African  oflBcials. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
will  read  the  article  and  give  it  careful 
consideration  before  trying  to  enact  ad- 
ditional legislation  to  cause  agitation  in 
our  great  Southland. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  the  August  22.  1961,  issue 
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of  the  Evening  Star  of  Washington,  D.C., 
be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
August  23,  1961,  entitled  "CORE  Stages 
Sociodramas  To  Teach  Techniques  of 
Sit-ins,"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

f  See  exhibit  2. ) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
letters  received  by  and  which  were 
printed  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  August  20,  1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.> 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
at  this  time  I  would  like  to  note,  too, 
that  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality, 
better  known  as  CORE,  is  now  conduct- 
ing, practically  within  the  shadow  of 
the  Capitol,  what  they  call  socio- 
dramas, which  is  nothing  but  a  high- 
class  name  for  defiance  of  the  law. 
It  shocks  me  to  contrast  the  actions  of 
this  group  of  our  own  citizens  seeking 
agitation  and  publicity  for  their  defiance 
with  those  of  the  visiting  Africans  who 
felt  compelled  to  report  they  have  found 
racial  harmony  in  our  Southland. 

Madam  President.  I  think  the  contrast 
of  these  two  groups  should  go  a  long 
way  toward  opening  the  eyes  of  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  to  what  CORE 
actually  wants  from  their  demonstra- 
tions; that  is,  racial  unrest  and  large 
headlines. 

E.XHIBIT     1 

[From  the  Washington   (DC  1    Star,  Aug.  22. 
1961 J 

Bias    in    South    Exaggerated,    Africans   Say 

Greensboro,  N.C,  August  22. — Bekele 
Gared,  a  young  Ethiopian  agricultural  offi- 
cial, says  he  Is  convinced  the  South's  racial 
troubles  have  been  exaggerated. 

Mr.  Gared,  who  has  lived  in  Texas  and 
North  Carolina  for  5  months,  says  the  people 
who  exaggerated  these  troubles  to  him  were 
not  Russians,  but  mostly  Americans. 

Mr.  Gared  Is  1  of  18  Africans  currently 
studying  agricultural  extension  work  in  the 
United  States.  A  number  of  them  have 
lived  with  farm  families  in  central  and  east- 
ern North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Gared  and  others  of  the  group  were 
interviewed  by  a  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Information  of 
North  Carolina  State  College's  School  of 
Agriculture. 

■'When  I  came  to  the  United  States.  I 
chose  to  go  to  the  North,"  Mr.  Gared  .said, 
"because  of  what  I  had  read  about  the 
South." 

Mr.  Gared  said  most  of  the  things  he  had 
rend  about  the  South  had  appeared  in 
weekly  news  magazines  and  Negro  newspa- 
pers published  in  America. 

Officials  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  granted  Mr.  Gared  his  wish. 
They  sent  him  to  Michigan  State  University. 

"Later,  when  they  told  me  they  were 
going  to  send  me  to  Texas,  I  protested,"  Mr. 
Gared  said.  "And  when  I  told  people  at 
Michigan  State  that  I  was  going  to  be  sent 
tc  the  South,  they  were  most  sympathetic." 


He  said  tie  finally  agreed  to  go  to  Texas 
"when  I  found  I  had  no  alternative  " 

The  headquarters  of  his  Texas  visit  was 
Prairie  View  A.  &  M.  College,  a  State-sup- 
ported Negro  college.  In  early  July,  he  and 
his  group  moved  on  to  North  Carolina 

experience  opens  eyes 

Since  then,  they  have  visited  State  insti- 
tutions, businesses,  and  for  about  2  "weeks, 
various  members  of  the  group  lived  with 
farm  families  in  Wilson.  Greene,  Wayne, 
Franklin,  Vance,  Warren,  Granville.  Durham, 
Rockingham,  and  Caswell  Counties 

As  a  result  of  his  extensive  visit,  Mr.  Gared 
said  his  attitude  about  race  relations  in  the 
South  was  entirely  changed. 

"If  you  don't  look  for  embarrassing  things, 
you  won't  And   them."  he  said. 

Members  of  Mr.  Gared's  party  we)re  In- 
terviewed at  North  Carolina  A.  &  T.  College 
here,  where  they  spent  several  days  evalu- 
ating their  North  Carolina  study.  There 
was  general  agreement  with  Mr  Gara<i's  ob- 
servation about  racial  conditions  la  Texas 
and  North  Carolina. 

KENYA    OFFICIAL    AGREES 


"You    see   a    good    deal    of    what    wu 

rtali: 

J, 


are 

looking  for,"  said  a  Ministry  of  Agrtaiulture 
official  from  Kenya 

This  official.  Incidentally,  said  he  t^ied  to 
eat  at  a  white  rfiitaurant  in  Greensboro  and 
was  refused  service 

"But  I  didn't  get  upset,"  he  said,  "be- 
cause I  realized  that  in  my  own  coojntry  a 
white  man  may  have  had  the  same  trouble 
in  many  places," 

'Racial  problems  are  worldwide,"  be  con- 
tinued in  a  distinct  British  accent,  result  of 
3  years  of  study  at  Cambridge  Univestslty. 

"But  perhaps  you  in  America  have  done 
inore  about  these  problems  than  man|i places 
in  the  world,"  he  added. 


li' 


INDIANA    NOT    MUCH    DIFFERENT 

A  36-year-old  superintendent  for  the  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture  in  Nigeria,  Agorlnda 
Alawode,  felt  that  he  had  an  objecti\ie  view 
of  America's  race  problems  before  he  came 
to  this  country 

"The  American  Ambassador  explaiOjed  the 
situation  at  a  lecture  I  attended,"  he  said. 

Mr,  Alawode.  whose  face  is  marked  by 
tribal  tattoos,  has  attended  Indiana  Uni- 
versity for  9  months. 

"And  I  don't  see  much  difference  iin  race 
relations  in  Indiana  and  other  places  I  have 
been,"  he  commented.  "I  could  get  myself 
into  trouble  any  place,"  he  added,  "whether 
it's  in  America  or  my  own  country    " 

A  Tanganyikan  official.  Ally  Mondoma, 
said  he  remember  reading  abotit  that  Rock 
place"  ( Little  Rock  1 .  "But  when  I  got  here," 
he  added,  "I  saw  the  races  were  getting 
along  in  all  phases  of  life." 

One  visitor  said:  "Any  time  people  are 
indifferent  to  you.  you  are  segregated.  And 
here  I  found  people  very  sympathetic." 


Exhibit  2 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug    23.  1961 1 

CORE    STAGES    Sociodramas  To  T«ach 
Techniques   of   Sit-Ins 

After  the  two  Negro  actors  were  l^efused 
restaurant  seivlce  in  a  sociodrama  put  on 
yesterday  by  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality 
(CORE),  the  audience  criticized  thclir  per- 
formance. 

The  mock  test  of  segregation  practices  was 
conducted  by  CORE'S  "Virginia  Action  Insti- 
tute" at  the  12-acre  hilltop  estate  of  the 
Mount  Vernon  Unitarian  Church  near  the 
Potomac  in  Fairfax  County. 

The  18-day  conference  is  being  held  for 
40-  CORE  members  to  train  them  in  non- 
violent methods  of  combating  segregation 
and  to  try  to  end  discrimination  in  places  of 
public  accommodation  in  northern  Virginia 

CORE  Field  Director  Gordon  R  CiU*ey  ex- 
plained   that    the    sociodrama    shows    CORE 


members  what  to  expect  when  they  test  the 
policy  of  a  cafe,  bowling  alley  or  movie  or 
when  they  "negotiate'  with  owners  of  such 
places. 

In  one  sociodrama  the  \altre.ss  served 
two  white  men  but  ignnred  their  two  Negro 
companions.  When  one  Negro  asked  for  a 
hamburger  and  milk  shake,  she  said.  "We 
don't  serve  Negroes  here" 

Finally  he  asked  to  see  the  manager,  who 
said: 

"It's  the  law — we  don't  serve  Negroes 
You'd  save  me  a  lot  of  trouble  if  you'd  just 
go."  After  disputing  the  deci.slon.  they  went 
The  manager  was  played  by  Rudolpii  Lom- 
bard, a  Negro  who  is  former  CORE  chairman 
in  New  Orleans. 

After  the  scene,  one  CORE  member  in  the 
audience  said  the  actors  who  played  the  Ne- 
groes should  not  have  argued  with  the 
manager.  ,_ 

Carey  said  the  institute,  which  will  end 
August  31,  plans  "action  projects"— sit-ins, 
stand-ins.  picketing— If  it  falls  in  current 
negotiations  with  local  business  operators 
He  said  CORE  began  the  flrst  of  three  nego- 
tiations yesterday,  "We  may  also  go  to  a 
segregated  beach   "  he  said 

So  far.  CORE  members  have  visited  about 
30  northern  'Virginia  restaurants  and  have 
been  refused  service  in  19  Sometimes  they 
were  admitted  to  bowling  alleys  and  drlve-in 
movies  which  later  turned  them  away  They 
were  refused  entry  Into  theaters,  pools  and 
skating  rinks. 

Last  Sunday  CORE  representatives,  who 
are  tiying  to  set  up  a  local  chapter  in  north- 
ern Virginia,  spoke  at  10  churches  in  Alex- 
andria and  Fairfax,  They  also  are  writing 
area  {xjlitlcal  leaders 


i  Exhibit  3 

I  From  the  Washington  Sunday  SUr,  Aug 
20,  1961) 

Tactical  Error? 

The    Sunday    Star    carried    this    heading 
"Tactical    School    for    Law    Defiance    Set    Up 
by  CORE.  ■     Since  when  is  it  lawful  to  teach 
defiance  of  the  law? 

Who  Is  providing  the  money  for  this  de- 
fiance? Is  the  Attorney  General  going  to  sit 
idly  by  and  have  a  group  of  people  plan  to 
defy  the  law? 

The  Senate  Internal  Subcommittee  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities should  Investigate  this  internal  sub- 
version. This  should  be  stopped  before  it 
begins.  The  State  of  Virginia  should  in- 
vestigate these  unlawful  j>eople  that  arc 
planning  to  cause  nothing  but  troubje 

Agnes  Robinson 


Your  last  Sunday  edition  carried  a  news 
Item  which  revealed  the  propo.sed  activities 
of  CORE  here  in  Virginia  Please  accept  my 
sincere  thanks  for  alerting  your  readers  to 
this  organization  which  appears  to  be  en- 
gaged in  a  program  of  flouting  law  and  order 
in  this  country. 

Rosa  M   Barnes. 


You  printed  a  news  Item  headed  "Tactical 
School  for  Law  Defiance  Set   Up  by  CORE  ' 

I  haven't  been  so  shocked  since  General 
Walker  was  smashed  by  the  administration 
for  the  high  crime  of  promoting  American- 
ism. 

You,  a  leading  newspaper  of  the  Capital  of 
our  country,  report  this  outrageous  gather- 
ing of  people  who  openly  announce  that  they 
are  going  Into  training  to  defy  the  law  (al- 
though I  notice  that  they  are  not  so  open 
and  above  board  as  to  allow  the  address  of 
this  school  to  be  printed  1.  as  casually  as  one 
might  expect  you  to  report  Carolina's  latest 
antic. 

What  we  need  is  a  pro-blue  newspaper 
in  this  area  Instead  of  a  setting  Star. 

Eleanor  Gibson. 
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This  note  is  to  express  appreciation  for  the 
fitctual  articles  appearing  in  the  Star  for 
last  Sunday  and  last  Tuesday  concerning  the 
CORE  classes  set  up  in  Fairfax  County;  also 
for  the  headlines  on  those  articles. 

Loyal  Amerlcanfl  need  and  want  to  be 
alerted  to  such  things 

Prom  time  to  time,  as  a  member  of  the 
r.ipldly  growing  body  of  conservatives.  I 
have  protested  certain  articles  appearing  'n 
the  Star,  knowing  that  since  the  loss  of  the 
Times-Herald,  It  was  no  use  to  protest  else- 
where 

Now  I  am  glad  to  express  appreciation 
Dr   MOLLiE  Rat  Carroll 


I've  never  WTltten  a  prote«t  letter  to  a 
paper  before,  because  I  often  wonder  how 
much  is  thus  accom.pll8hed.  but  a  headline 
In  the  Sunday  Star  made  me  burn  for  3 
days,   so   here   goes   the   steam 

The  CORE  organization  brazenly  admits 
that  It  Is  planning  classes  In   law  defiance 

Americanism,  as  envisioned  by  the  framers 
of  our  Constitution.  Is  certainly  on  the  ebb, 
when  our  State  and  National  law  enforce- 
ment bodies  countenance  such  efforts.  Is 
racial  equality  achieved  If  their  accom- 
plished objective  Is  still  a  bitter  pill  or  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  vanquished?  Rather 
an  empty  victory.  I'd  say  because  of  the  in- 
creased and  brooding  hatred  perpetuated 

C  B   Raine 

Last  Tuesday's  edition  contained  an  article 
on  CORE  which  is  tantamount  to  free  ad- 
vertising for  an  organization  dedicated  to 
unlawful  and  Illegal  activities  Last  Sun- 
day's article  on  the  same  subject  should 
have  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  CORE  s  ap- 
petite for  publicity. 

CORE  officials  should  be  asked  where  it 
stands  In  supporting  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  It  should  also  be 
queried  very  closely  about  the  source  of  Its 
income  and  about  Its  supjxirter?!,  moral  and 
political. 

Neither  the  methods  nor  the  ain\s  of  CORE 
are  In  keeping  with  our  concepts  of  moral- 
ity and  obedience  to  our  laws 

V  FC 


,  ACTION  ON  PADRE  ISLAND  AND 
OTHER  PUBLIC  SITES  URGED  BY 
WASHINGTON  POST 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, the  people  of  the  State  of  Texas 
are  proud  that  Padre  Island.  Americas 
last  great  undeveloped  beach,  is  being 
considered  for  pre.servation  for  all 
Americans. 

S.  4,  the  bill  which  I  introduced  to  es- 
tablish an  88.5-mile  park  on  Padre  Is- 
land, offers  our  Nation  an  opjxirtunity 
to  preserve  a  magnificent  national  sea- 
.shore  recreation  area. 

This  bill  is  now  before  the  Senate 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. The  bill  is  deserving  of  passage. 
It  is  .simple  prudence  for  the  United 
States  to  act  now  to  acquire  lands  for 
preservation.  Delay  is  costly,  because 
the  price  of  land  advances  as  our  Nation 
progresses. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  a  timeiy  edi- 
torial in  the  August  24  edition,  today, 
urged  that  Congress  speed  consideration 
of  acquiring  new  areas  of  natural  won- 
ders that  are  worth  preserving.  Time 
is  running  out.  This  Washington  Post 
editorial,  titled  "The  Wild  Prairie,"  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 
It  urges  committee  action  on  Padre  Is- 
land now. 


I  ask  the  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  fine  editorial 
of  the  Washington  Post,  "The  WUd 
Prairie,"  which  points  to  a  present  op- 
portunity for  Congress  to  be  of  service 
to  those  of  our  time  and  those  who  come 
after  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Wild  Prairie 

The  National  Park  Service  Is  looking  ahead, 
wisely,  to  acquiring  new  areas  which  would 
round  out  its  anthology  of  natural  wonders 
worth  preserving  One  particularly  Inter- 
esting proposal  is  for  a  Prairie  National  Park 
which  would  be  located  within  the  Flint  Hills 
area  of  eastern  Kansas.  Despite  the  im- 
portance of  the  prairie  in  our  history,  few 
untouched  grassland  areas  are  left — for  the 
obvious  reason  that  the  rolling  prairies  were 
the  wild  areas  most  easily  settled 

The  propKised  park  seems  altogetliei  in- 
Mting  Visitors  would  have  a  chance  to  see 
a  typical  prairie  in  the  blue-stem  country 
where  Indians,  pioneers,  and  cattlemen  once 
roamed  Tlie  seasonal  palette  Is  brilliant, 
varying  from  the  green  of  early  spring  to  the 
bronze  red  of  the  tall  grass  In  autumn.  The 
flood  plains  of  the  Kansas  and  Blue  Rivers 
lend  graceful  contours  to  the  57.000-acre  site. 

Plans  for  the  Prairie  Park  were  begun  In 
the  last  administration  and  ought  to  be  com- 
pleted as  a  fitting  part  of  the  New  Frontier 
program  The  proposed  recreational  area  is 
one  of  a  number  of  meritorious  projects  in 
the  formative  stage.  Meanwhile.  Congress 
ought  to  complete  action  on  other  immediate 
measures  aimed  at  conserving  natural  treas- 
ures while  there  is  still  time 

These  include  the  wilderness  bill,  the  In- 
diana Dunes.  Padre  Island  and  Point  Reyes 
rhe  wilderness  bill  seems  to  be  smoothly  in 
process,  and  the  Indiana  Dunes  project  de- 
pends m  some  measure  on  compromise  ac- 
tion to  sa\e  parts  of  this  inland  t)each  area 
from  industrial  use  But  the  Padre  Island 
beach  area  In  Texas  and  the  Point  Reyes  sea- 
shore In  California  both  deserve  a  nudge  out 
of  committee  before  this  session  ends. 

No  one  disputes  the  need  for  setting  aside 
more  recreational  areas  to  keep  pace  with 
population  growth  Each  year,  land  costs 
rise  and  the  threat  of  commercial  develop- 
ment increases  It  Is  simple  prudence  to 
acquire  these  areas  now.  Now  that  the 
Cape  Cod  Seashore  Area  has  finally  been 
made  part  ol  the  park  system.  Congress 
ought  to  speed  consideration  of  the  remain- 
ing items  on  the  agenda 


PEACE    CORPS 


The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iS.  2000'  to  provide  for 
a  Peace  Corps  to  help  the  peoples  of  in- 
terested countiies  and  areas  in  meeting 
their  needs  for  skilled  manpower. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey  1  will  lend  me 
his  ear.  I  should  like  to  have  my  name 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2000.  the 
Peace  Corps  bill. 

When  this  bill  was  first  introduced, 
it  was  circulated.  I  was  not  then  listed 
as  a  cosponsor.  I  declined  because  I 
had  misgivings  about  it,  but  I  have 
studied  the  bill  and  the  Peace  Corps 
training  program  in  the  intervening 
weeks  and  no  longer  have  the  misgiv- 
ings I  once  had. 

On  Saturday,  August  12,  I  visited  the 
campus  of  Texas  Western  University  at 
El  Paso,  where  a  group  of  Peace  Corps 


volunteers  are  in  training  for  service  in 
Tanganyika.  I  talked  to  the  instructors 
and  members  of  the  faculty  at  Texas 
Western  who  are  In  charge  of  the  train- 
ing program  for  these  trainees.  They 
told  me  they  had  never  seen  a  more  in- 
telligent, dedicated  group  of  students 
in  any  college  they  had  ever  taught  in, 
than  these  trainees  at  Texas  Western. 
They  arise  at  5;  30  in  the  morning  and 
worked  until  9  in  the  evening.  They  are 
men  whose  age  average  about  25  years. 
They  were  primarily  civil  engineers  and 
geologists.  They  are  to  go  to  Tan- 
ganyika to  build  a  system  of  roads,  some- 
what similar  in  purpose  to  our  farm-to- 
market  road  system,  to  tie  the  remote 
tribes,  villages  and  towns  to  cities  or 
roads  or  arteries  of  commerce. 

Their  training  at  Texas  Western  in- 
cludes study  of  rock  structures  that  aie 
almost  identical  with  the  rock  structures 
in  Tanganyika,  and  they  go  hundreds  of 
miles  from  El  Paso  and  camp  in  areas 
where  the  geological  formations  are 
minerally  identical  with  those  found  in 
Tanganyika.  There  will  be  four  geol- 
ogists and  some  other  experts  to  advise 
the  Tanganyikans  on  the  resources  of 
their  country. 

They  say  in  El  Paso  that  trainees 
do  not  walk  up  mountains ;  they  run.  El 
Paso  itself  is  3,700  feet  above  sea  level. 
These  Peace  Corps  trainees  climb  higher 
mountains  around  El  Paso  in  order  to 
toughen  themselves  to  withstand  the 
climate  and  other  conditions  they  will 
have  to  face  in  Tanganyika. 

In  addition,  representatives  of  the 
Tanganyika  Government  have  been  there 
and  have  interviewed  these  trainees,  and 
they  left  thrilled  with  the  prosp>ect  of 
receiving  the  advice  and  help  of  these 
dedicated  Americans. 

In  addition  to  the  training  at  El  Paso 
to  which  I  have  referred,  these  trainees 
will  go  to  Puerto  Rico  for  about  3  weeks, 
living  in  the  jungle  and  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  living  under  primitive  condi- 
tions. On  leaving  Puerto  Rico,  they  will 
go  to  a  camp  on  the  slopes  of  Kiliman- 
jaro, for  several  weeks  of  study  of  the 
Swahili  language,  which  will  be  useful  to 
them  in  Tan^ianyika.  They  have  been 
studying  the  Swahili  language  at  El 
Paso.  I  doubt  if  we  have  ever  had  a 
group  of  people  who  have  been  more 
highly  trained  for  a  special  mission  than 
this  group  of  people  in  Texas  Western, 
training  for  service  in  East  Africa. 

I  am  glad  to  lend  my  support  to  the 
bill. 

Ml .  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  statement.  I  am  pleased  he 
has  joined  us  sis  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  my  amendment  8-23- 
61 — C  and  ask  to  have  it  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  42, 
between  lines  2  and  3.  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

universal    MILrTARY    TRAINING    AND   SERVICE   ACT 

Sec.  22  Service  in  the  Peace  Corps  as  a 
volunteer  shall  not  In  any  way  exempt  such 
volunteer  from  the  performance  of  any  obli- 
gations or  duties  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act. 
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Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, in  view  of  certain  declarati(ms 
made  in  the  last  few  minutes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  UnivCTsal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Senrice  Act,  I  wish  to  modify 
ray  amendment.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
KuMPmiET]  to  the  modification,  which 
I  believe  will  contribute  to  the  pmTJOses 
of  the  amendment. 

Madam  President,  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment as  follows:  At  the  beginmng  of  the 
amendment,  following  the  words  and 
figures  "Sec.  22."  insert,  prior  to  the 
word  "Service."  the  following: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law  or  regulation 

I  believe  a  comma  should  appear  after 
the  word  "regulation". 

The  entire  amendment  would  read  as 
follows: 

Sec.  22.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law  or  regulation,  service  in  the 
Peace  Corps  as  a  volunteer  shall  not  In  any 
way  exempt  such  volunteer  ^rom  the  per- 
formance of  any  obligations  or  duties  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  if 
that  would  in  any  way  alter  or  change 
the  discussion  we  had  prior  to  my  offer- 
ing the  amendment.  I  do  not  mean  to 
alter  the  amendment  substantially,  but 
I  believe  the  language  I  am  suggesting 
will  carry  out  definitely  and  succinctly 
the  purposes  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  make 
svure  we  have  a  clear  understanding. 
Service  in  the  Peace  Corps  will  not 
exempt  anyone  from  his  military  obli- 
gations. Is  that  crystal  clear  under  the 
Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  intend  it  so. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  Service  in 
the  Peace  Corps  will  not  exempt  any- 
one from  his  military  obligations.  At 
the  time  the  pilot  Peace  Corps  program 
was  initiated,  the  Peace  Corps  consulted 
with  General  Hershey,  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service,  and  reached  complete  un- 
derstanding with  him  on  this  point. 

The  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  gives  the  President  authority 
to  defer  persons  who  are  engaged  in  ac- 
tivities in  the  national  health,  safety,  or 
Interest.  Under  this  authority,  tempo- 
rary deferments  are  granted  to  full-time 
high  school  or  college  students,  farm- 
workers, teachers,  scientists,  engineers, 
and  others.  These  deferments  are^ 
granted  by  the  local  draft  boards* 
throughout  the  country  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  based  upon  the  fact  the  indi- 
dividual  involved  is  engaged  in  an  activ- 
ity in  the  national  health,  safety,  or  in- 
terest. General  Hershey  has  announced 
that  Peace  Corps  volunteers  would  be 
eligible  for  deferment  as  being  engaged 
in  such  an  activity,  although  the  initial 
decision  is  up  to  the  local  draft  board. 
Upon  return  from  service  in  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  volunteer  would  be  subject  to 
the  draft  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
anyone  else  and  would  be  eligible  for 
further  deferment  on  the  same  basis  as 
anyone  else,  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  his  activities  following  completion  of 
his  Peace  Corps  service. 

I  understand  the  amendment  to  in- 
tend that  simply  because  one  goes  into 


the  Peace  Corps  it  would  not  mean  he 
had  fulfilled  any  military  commitment, 
any  more  than  a  person  who  went  to 
college  fulfills  any  military  commitment. 
During  the  period  of  enrollment  the  local 
draft  board,  if  one  were  taking  a  certain 
course  of  study,  could  give  a  temporary 
deferment.  Once  that  is  completed,  the 
person  is  still  eligible  for  the  full  pro- 
visions of  service  under  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  sub- 
stantially correct.  I  especially  wish 
to  avoid  any  regulations  to  be  issued 
pursuant  to  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act  which  would 
exempt  members  of  the  Peace  Coips  per 
se  from  obligations,  present  or  future, 
under  the  act.  In  other  word.s.  simply 
because  a  person  is  a  member  6f  the 
Peace  Corps  will  not  automatically, 
either  under  the  law  or  regulation?,  ex- 
empt him  from  military  service.  '\  pre- 
sume one  would  have  to  say  that  the 
local  draft  board  v.ould  apply  the  .same 
tests  individually  to  an  individual  mem- 
ber as  to  other  persons. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  But  service  in 
the  Peace  Corps  would  not  per  se  be  a 
basis  for  exempting  a  person  from  mili- 
tary service. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  General  Hershey 
has  announced  that  the  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  will  be  eligible  for  deferment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Under  the 
law  as  it  now  exists? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Yes.  They  are 
eligible  for  deferment,  not  for  exemp- 
tion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Madam  President, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween deferment  and  exemption. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Those  are  entirely 
different  things.  Deferment  means  that 
the  time  of  a  mans  military  service  may 
be  postponed  for  6  months  or  12  months 
or  some  other  period.  There  has  been 
no  universal  rule,  as  applied  by  the  vari- 
ous draft  boards,  for  example,  with  re- 
spect to  deferments  for  college  students. 
The  regulations  have  been  applied  dif- 
ferently. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  he 
wishes  to  avoid  any  case  whereby  a  man 
may  be  exempted  from  his  military  obli- 
gation. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  agree. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment would  do  that.  As  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  stated,  deferment  i.s  a 
matter  which  would  be  considered  by 
each  local  draft  board. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  By  the  same 
token,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  it  is  not 
my  intent  that  service  in  the  Peace 
Corps  would  produce  an  automatic  de- 
ferment. It  would  still  be  left  to  the 
local  draft  board  to  say  whether  the 
circumstances  in  a  particular  ca.se  war- 
ranted deferment.  Service  in  the  Peace 
Corps  would  not  automatically  be  the 
basis  for  such  deferment,  any  more  than 
a  boy  could  say,  -l  am  a  farm  boy.   I  live 


on  the  farm.  I  help  my  father  with  the 
plowing.  Therefore,  I  should  have  an 
automatic  deferment." 

Draft  boards  do  not  follow  such  a 
procedure.  They  look  at  the  hardship 
involved  and  the  particular  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  Individual  case. 
A  man  may  fall  into  a  class  as  to  which 
the  circumstances  may  warrant  a  defer- 
ment. However,  if  the  circumstances. 
in  the  judgment  of  the  draft  board,  do 
not  warrant  a  deferment,  the  man  in 
that  class  is  not  entitled  to  a  deferment. 
I  wish  to  have  that  clear  for  the  Record. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  undersUnd.  The 
initial  decision  will  rest  with  the  local 
draft  board  We  do  not  seek  to  change 
that  under  the  law.  and  the  Senators 
amendment  makes  that  clear. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  realize  that. 
I  wish  to  make  it  doubly  clear  in  the 
legislative  history  that  no  draft  board 
should  take  service  in  the  Peace  Corps  as 
a  ba.sis  for  automatic  deferment.  A  man 
may  be  eligible  for  defcitnent.  under 
various  circumstances  surrounding  hi.s 
draft  statu.<='.  Service  in  the  Peace  Corp.s 
might  be  one  of  the  elements  the  draft 
board  might  take  into  consideration,  of 
course,  but  that  alone  should  not  be  the 
basis  for  an  automatic  or  mandatory  or 
even  permissive  deferment,  unless  there 
were  other  elements,  the  same  as  is  true 
with   respect  to  other  categories. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  us  make  it 
crystal  clear.  The  amendment  would 
not  in  any  way  exempt  anyone  from  his 
obligation  for  military  service.  Second- 
ly, insofar  as  deferment  is  concerned, 
the  initial  decision  will  rest  with  the  lo- 
cal draft  board.  Any  man  will  be  con- 
sidered along  the  Imes  of  consideration 
of  a  college  student.  In  the  areas  spelled 
out  under  regulations  already  promul- 
gated. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  has  to  be 
done  by  the  local  draft  board. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY'.  In  other  words, 
simply  because  one  is  in  the  Peace  Corps, 
whatever  his  job  may  be.  It  would  not 
automatically  grant  him  a  deferment. 
The  decision  will  be  made  ca.se  by  case. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  should  not 
be  corvsidered  that  the  draft  board  would 
hang  its  hat  on  the  fact  of  service  in  the 
Peace  Corps  and  say,  "We  will  defer  for 
that  rea.son." 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  It  surely  could  be 
a  factor  as  to  deferment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  A.s  I  .said  a 
moment  ago.  that  would  be  one  of  the 
thine's  which  could  be  a  factor,  but  it 
should  not  be  the  sole  criterion  by  any 
means. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 

[Mr.   HICKENLOOPER  1. 

The  amendmont  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill   is   open   to   further   amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, I  call  up  my  amendment  desig- 
nated "8-22-61— F-  and  ask  to  have  It 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  be  stated. 


The  Lecislattvi  Clerk.  On  page  17, 
It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  section  10 
lai  <2'. 

On  page  24.  lines  22  and  23,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  "and  international 
oreanizations." 

On  page  25.  line  2.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  after  tiie  word  "agency" 
up  to  "to  any  oCBce"  on  line  4,  page  25. 

On  page  26.  line  4,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "international  organization 
or' 

On  page  26.  lines  6  and  7,  it  is  pro- 
po.sed  to  strike  out  "international  organ- 
ization or". 

On  page  27.  lines  1  and  2.  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  "or  international 
organization". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  desire  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Yes,  becau.se 
they  all  go  to  the  same  subject.  It  would 
be  ineffective  to  adopt  one  of  the  amend- 
ments and  not  adopt  all.  They  must 
all   stand   or   fall   together 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  amendments  would  delete  ref- 
erence in  the  bill  to  "international  or- 
ganizations "  The  purpose  of  the  bill, 
according  to  section  2.  is: 

To  promote  world  peace  and  friendship 
through  a  Peace  Corps,  and  to  promote  a 
better  understanding  of  other  peoples  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  and  a  better 
understanding  of  the  American  people  on 
the  part  of  the  peoples  served. 

It  would  not  serve  this  puri>ose  of  pro- 
moting better  understanding  between  the 
American  people  and  other  peoples  if  the 
Peace  Corps  projects  contemplated  under 
this  bill  were  carried  out  by  non -Ameri- 
cans, or  even  though  carried  out  by 
Americans,  were  identified  as  being  un- 
der international  rather  than  American 
auspices. 

In  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
States  is  the  greatest  contributor,  yet 
the  moneys  expended  by  the  United  Na- 
tions are  sometimes — as  for  example, 
the  recent  aid  to  Cuba — expended  for 
purposes  directly  contrary  to  U.S.  in- 
terests and  objectives.  Control  over  the 
Peace  Corps  should  remain  in  the  hands 
of  our  own  policymakers,  and  it  should 
not  be  utilized  contrary  to  our  foreign 
policy.  Should  the  United  Nations  de- 
sire to  start  its  own  Peace  Corps,  then 
there  should  be  a  separate  decision  by 
the  United  States  whether  to  participate, 
and  any  appropriation  for  that  purpose 
should  be  clearly  identified.  This  blU 
should  not  be  used  as  another  means 
of  funneling  moneys  piecemeal  to  the 
United  Nations  or  to  other  international 
organizations. 

Over  the  years  I  have  not  opposed 
reasonable  cooperation  with  interna- 
tional organizations.  I  am  not  now  op- 
posed to  reasonable  cooperation  with  in- 
ternational organizations  under  proper 
auspices  and  under  legislation  which 
clearly  contemplates  such  cooperation 
and  which  clearly  sets  it  out.  But,  as  I 
pointed  out  a  moment  ago,  the  organi- 


zation is  proposed  to  be  set  up  with  an 
objective  as  a  Peace  Corps— an  Ameri- 
can institution. 

I  have  heard  various  reports.  I  can- 
not verify  them  at  the  moment.  One 
of  the  reports  which  I  have  heard  is  that 
some  who  are  enthusiastic  about  the 
Peace  Corps  and  its  administration  have 
proposed  that  as  many  as  a  thousand  of 
the  Peace  Corps  members  be  assigned  to 
various  international  organizations.  To 
me  the  suggestion  was  fantastic.  As  I 
said.  I  do  now  know  whether  such  as- 
signment would  be  i:  .eluded  in  the  pro- 
gram, with  the  unlirrnted  assignment 
authority  contained  in  it  now,  but  it 
would  be  fantastic  if  it  were,  because  the 
Peace  Corps  would  immediately  lose  all 
identity  with  the  United  States.  It 
would  no  longer  be  a  U.S.  Peace  Corps. 

I  see  no  reason  that  is  justifiable  or 
sustainable  as  to  why  we  shoiild  par- 
ticipate in  this  Peace  Corps  operation, 
which  is  an  attempt  to  carry  American 
methods  and  American  zeal,  as  an  Amer- 
ican institution,  into  the  less-developed 
countries.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  turn  it  over  in  any  substantial 
degree  to  international  organizations  to 
0{>erate. 

I  hope  that  at  the  end  of  the  debate 
on  the  Peace  Corps  I  can  support  the 
Peace  Corps  idea,  because  I  think  in  the 
program  iS  the  germ  of  a  potentially  fine 
idea.  But  to  start  at  the  inception  of 
the  program,  when  it  has  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  been  put  into  effect,  so 
far  as  foreign  fields  are  concerned  and 
is  still  in  the  early  training  period,  with 
imlimited  authority  to  assign  Peace 
Corps  members  to  international  organi- 
zations is  certainly  repulsive  to  me, 
compared  to  the  announced  purpose  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  The  amendments 
would  merely  remove  authority  to  make 
such  assignments  of  members  of  the 
Peace  Corr>s.  which  I  consider  to  be 
established  to  serve  American  interests, 
ideals,  and  methods.  They  would 
merely  remove  that  authority  and  state, 
"This  program  will  remain  a  strictly 
American  institution."  I  submit  that  is 
all  the  amendments  would  do.  and  what 
I  seek  to  accomplish. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETy.  I  have  discussed 
the  amendments  with  the  Senator. 
Thej'  are  very  restrictive,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  and  I  can  fully  appreciate  the 
purE>ose  he  has  in  mind.  I  know  the 
purpose  of  the  amendments  is  to  clarify 
the  bill  with  respect  to  its  specific  ob- 
jectives. Personally  I  feel  that  there 
might  well  be  a  justified  limitation  on 
the  assigrunent  of  personnel  of  the  Peace 
Corps  to  international  organizations. 

I  invite  the  Senators  attention  to  page 
17,  section  10,  of  the  bill,  wherein  rests 
authority  for  assignment  of  Peace  Corps 
members  to  international  organizations. 
Subsection  2.  section  10.  is  an  amend- 
ment placed  in  the  bill  by  the  committee, 
and  states  as  follows: 

(2»  assign  volunteers  in  special  cases  to 
temporary  duty  with  International  organ* 
Izatlons  and  agencies  when  the  Secretary  of 
State  determines  that  such  assignment 
would  serve  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 


The  section  to  which  the  Senator's 
amendments  applies  is  the  operative  sec- 
tion relating  to  this  point  that  spells  out 
the  detail  of  how  the  assignment  will 
be  made 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  first  pro- 
vision of  my  amendments  would  strike 
out  that  section. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  make  a 
suggestion  of  an  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  I  hope  he  will  find  it  possible  to 
concur  in  the  substitute.  It  would  read 
as  follows: 

On  page  17.  line  21.  after  the  word  "at" 
add  the  following 

'Provided.  That  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred Peace  Corps  volunteers  or  volunteer 
leaders  shall  be  assigned  to  International 
orE;anization.>i   as   described   in  this  section  " 

Such  a  provision  would  establish  a 
ceiling,  and  would  obviously  impose  a 
rather  strict  limitation,  but  it  would  per- 
mit what  I  think  the  Senator  would  like 
to  have,  which  is  some  leeway,  fiexibility. 
and  room  for  experimentation,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  it  would  not  go  as  far 
as  the  administration  has  recommended 
relating  to  activities  with  international 
organizations.  I  hope  my  friend  will  find 
it  possible  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  appreciate 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  I  think  we  are  not  far  apart. 
In  fact,  basically,  I  do  not  believe  we 
are  apart  on  this  subject. 

We  discussed  the  subject  a  little  be- 
fore the  amendments  were  called  up. 
As  I  understand,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota feels  that  the  institution  should 
be  basically  and  fundamentally  Amer- 
ican. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  He  also  feels 
that,  at  this  pcint — I  would  not  want 
him  to  commit  himself  for  the  indefi- 
nite futui-e — we  should  not  turn  the 
general  operation  of  the  Peace  Corps 
over  to  an  international  organization. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor recognizes  that  the  language  on  page 
17  makes  quite  clear  that  there  shall  be 
temporary  duty  with  the  international 
organizations,  which  was  the  intent  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  So  far  as  my 
personal  feeling  about  this  subject  is 
concerned,  and  starting  with  the  idea 
that  we  are  pioneering  and  that  it  is  an 
experimental  operation,  I  could  see  at 
least  some  exploratory  benefit  in  per- 
haps assigning  some  specialists  to  cer- 
tain international  organizations  under 
special  circumstances. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  what  I 
hope  we  can  have. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Would  the 
Senator  mind  reading  his  proposed 
amendment    again? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  would  read  on 
page  17.  line  21,  after  the  word  "act," 
which  is  the  conclusion  of  that  subsec- 
tion, with  the  addition  of  a  proviso: 

Provided,  That  not  more  than  one  hundred 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  or  volunteer  leaders — 

That  means  including  both  In  that 
number — 

shall  be  assigned  to  international  organiza- 
tions as  described  in  this  section. 
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Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
has  modified  the  suggestion  somewhat 
along  the  line  of  special  cases  or  special 
qualifications.  In  other  words,  what  I 
would  like  to  provide  is  that  we  do  not 
willy-nilly  make  the  assignment  of  Peace 
Corps  members  because  they  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Peace  Corps,  to  an  organiza- 
tion, but,  rather,  that  there  should  be 
some  justifiable  purpose  to  be  accom- 
plished by  assigning  an  individual  to  an 
international  organization.  Otherwise, 
I  could  not  go  along  with  the  Senator. 
It  must  be  understood  that  there  is  a 
real,  special  purpose  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  assignment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  Senator  that  the  language  on  line 
18,  page  17,  meets  the  same  objective. 
It  says: 

Assign  volunteers  in  special  cases  to  teni- 
porary  duty  with  international  organizatiops 
and  agencies  when  the  Secretary  of  State  de- 
termines that  such  assignment  will  serve  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

That  is  net  a  wide  open  proposition; 
it  provides  for  special  cases  and  tempo- 
rary duty. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  And  where 
some  special  or  unusually  advantageous 
result  might  be  expected  from  the  as- 
signment of  a  particular  individual  or 
individuals. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  would  be  my 
understanding  of  it.  That  is  how  I  would 
interpret  the  legislative  history  of  the 
words  "special  cases." 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain about  this,  but  agair  I  understand 
that  within  the  Peace  Corps  organiza- 
tion there  may  be  some  thought  that 
only  25  or  30  might  be  assigned,  and 
that  they  do  not  envision  at  the  im- 
mediate moment  more  than  25  or  30  be- 
ing assigned.  The  Senator  proposes  100. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  too  touchy,  but  the 
Senator  is  a  horse  trader.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator settle  for  60? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  I  were  a  good 
trader,  I  would  start  at  150. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  started  high  enough. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  a  man  of  prudent  judgment.  Not 
only  is  he  a  man  of  prudent  judgment, 
but  also  of  great  influence  in  the  Senate. 
The  figure  of  100  is  intended  to  be  a 
ceiling.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Peace  Corps  asency  will  recognize  that 
this  is  no  mandate  to  rush  out,  and  that 
the  legislative  histoi-y  is  quite  clear  that 
these  are  special  cases  and  temporary 
assignments.  We  would  like  to  have 
some  pioneering  and  some  experimental 
work  with  international  organizations. 
I  know  how  basically  fair  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  always  is,  and  I  know  he 
would  not  want  to  make  it  too  restric- 
tive, or  to  adopt  any  language  which 
might  put  the  organization  in  a  strait- 
jacket.  The  figure  of  100  is  such  a  com- 
monplace figure.  It  reveals  purity  of  in- 
tent and  heart.  It  is  like  100  percent.  I 
appeal  to  the  Senator  to  join  with  me 
in  urging  the  adoption  of  that  figure. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  compliment  as  to  what  he 
thinks  about  my  fairness.  I  do  not 
know  whether  his  opinion  is  justified.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  al- 
ways   fair.      He    started    with    100.      I 


started  with  nothing.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  now  wants  me  to  come  up 
to  100. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  going  to 
modify  my  figure  to  provide  for  200. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  started  with 
nothing,  and  I  have  suggested  that  the 
Senator  come  dr.wn  to  60.  I  am  asking 
that  he  drop  from  100  to  60.  That  is 
almost  like  a  50-50  ratio  of  one  horse 
and  one  rabbit. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
perhaps  a  third  party  could  help  Ih  the 
situation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Wt-  appreciate  any 
wisdom  we  can  get  at  this  point. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  would  be  glad  to 
help  if  I  could  do  so  in  the  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  I  would  bo 
glad  to  have  the  Senator  help  me  out, 
because  I  need  some  help  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota.  If  he  can  help  me 
out  in  this  matter,  I  would  appreciate  it 
very  much. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  As  my  grandfather 
used  to  say,  "You  are  both  richt  and 
both  wrong.  The  truth  lies  betw-een 
you."  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
suggested  100. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oh.  wait  a  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Let  the  Sena- 
tor continue,  please.  I] 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  bill  cortitains 
no  limit.  What  poor,  con.servative  Sen- 
ator Humphrey  is  suggesting  is  a  mild 
100. 

Mr.  RAN.X)LPH.  My  conservative 
friend  from  Minnesota  suggests  100.  and 
my  conservative  friend  from  Iowa  sug- 
gests 100  less  40.  I  wonder  if  we  mik'ht 
agree  on  the  figure  of  80,  in  a  seiious 
way,  so  as  to  resolve  the  problem  between 
60  and  100.  I  know  that  both  Senators 
are  cooperative. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  We  are  get- 
ting closer  to  the  50-50  ratio  of  one  horse 
and  one  rabbit.  We  are  getting  closer 
to  it  all  the  time.  I  started  with  nothing, 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  started 
with  100.  Now  I  am  supposed  to  pom- 
promise  at  80.  ! 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  ifrom 
Iowa  is  such  a  good  lawyer,  he  takes 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  better  part 
of  his  case.  The  fact  is  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota,  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  started  with  no  limitation. 
Out  of  a  desire  to  accommodate  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  rea.?onable  point  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  I  suggested 
that  we  a'aree  on  a  figure  of  100.  Very 
frankly.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  will 
be  100  volunteers  so  assigned.  I  am 
being  perfectly  honest  about  it.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  feels  that  way;  too, 
I  am  sure.  I  do  not  want  to  put  a  fig- 
ure in  the  bill  which  might  limit  the 
operation  of  this  section  of  the  bill.  I 
am  sure  that  whatever  figure  we  put 
in  the  bill  we  will  have  to  go  to  confer- 
ence with  it  with  our  colleagues  from 
the  other  body.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  be  one  of  the  conferees.  He  is  one 
of  the  ranking  minority  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  He 
will  be  even  more  persuasive  then  than 
he  is  now,  and  he  has  already  practically 
pushed  me  off  the  steps  here  in  the 
Chamber. 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his  help- 
fulne.ss.  I  have  di.scu.ssed  this  rnetter 
with  people  who  are  quite  familiar  with 
the  activities  of  this  organization,  and 
I  pot  my  sug^'estion  from  them.  They 
could  not  envision  at  the  moment  a  real 
necessity  for  placing  more  than  25  or  30 
volunteers  with  international  organiza- 
tions. I  said.  "Well.  I  will  be  glad  to  be 
very  generous  in  my  attitude,  and  I 
might  even  consent  to  50."  Now  I  am 
being  pushed  up  all  the  time  in  respect 
to  the  figure. 

Mr  President,  this  is  what  I  will  do. 
I  will  ofTer  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
the  best  bargain  he  could  possibly  get. 
I  will  amend  my  amendment  to  provide 
for  75. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.    Sold. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Sold.  [Laugh- 
ter] 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator's 
qualities  as  a  bargainer  are  exceeded 
only  by  his  persi.'^tence  and  his  qualities 
as  a  Senator.  The  a.ssignment  of  a 
hundred  is  really  a  great  limitation. 
The  committee  did  not  want  any.  We 
went  over  this  matter  in  committee,  and 
we  did  not  want  any  limitation,  as  the 
Senator  will  recall,  and  that  was  deter- 
mined by  a  substantial  majority  vote  in 
committee.  I  recognize  the  validity  of 
th.e  Senator's  objective.  I  know  he  wants 
to  make  sure  that  when  we  work  with 
national  organizations  we  work  rather 
carefully,  at  least  in  the  beginning 
stages. 

That  is  why  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  adopted  this  language. 
This  is  our  language,  not  the  adminis- 
tration's language.  It  is  proposed  to 
assign  volunteers,  in  special  cases,  to 
temporary  duty  witli  international  or- 
ganizations. If  we  establish  a  ceiling 
of  100  workers,  which  will  include  group 
leaders  as  well  as  volunteers,  it  seems 
to  me  we  are  being  fair  and  equitable. 
I  do  not  like  to  higgle  and  jiggle  to  de- 
cide whether  the  number  will  be  80.  75. 
60.  or  100.  I  think  the  figure  of  100  is 
reasonable;  it  approaches  the  problems 
with  some  flexibility  for  the  adminis- 
trator. I  feel  certain  Mr.  Shnver  will 
demonstrate  to  us  that  lie  is  a  respon- 
sible man  and  understands  all  the 
ramifications.  I  hope  that  we  may  ob- 
tain a  figure  of  100.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  will  be  with  us  in  conference. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  too,  think 
Mr.  Shnver  is  a  capable  man  and  will  be 
dedicated  to  the  administration  of  the 
program.  But  w-e  are  not  writing  a  pro- 
gram for  Mr.  Shriver,  much  as  we  all 
think  of  him.  We  are  writing  a  law  and 
a  program  for  the  United  States.  The 
figure  I  have  proposed  may  not  be  cor- 
rect. I  do  not  say  It  is.  But  it  is  in 
accordance  with  information  I  received 
this  morning  from  persons  who  ought  to 
know  what  the  administrative  possibili- 
ties of  the  program  are.  They  told  me 
they  did  not  envision  at  this  moment 
utilizing  more  than  25  or  30.  or  perhaps 
22;  a  figure  such  as  that.  I  replied, 
frankly,  that  if  I  were  pushed.  I  would 
probably  amend  the  figure  to  50.  I  have 
already  proposed  50;  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  asks  for  100. 


I  will  propose  75.  That  is  halfway  be- 
tween. It  IS  three  times  as  many  as  I 
understand  can  possibly  be  put  to  work, 
but  a  ceiling  of  75  is  established.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  out  of  the 
chanty  of  his  own  heart,  ought  to  reduce 
somewhat  the  figure  he  proposes.  He  has 
not  come  down  a  bit  from  100.  I  think  he 
ought  to  settle  for  75. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  generous,  because 
he  has  indicated,  first,  that  60  would  be  a 
■giving"  from  the  figure  he  had  earlier 
believe  to  be  acceptable.  Now  he  sug- 
gests, not  facetiou.sly.  75.  Frankly.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will  ac- 
cept mv  proposal  of  80.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  indeed  receded  from 
his  original  position  of  an  unlimited  as- 
signment, winch  he  supported  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  modify  my  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  because  if  modified  It 
might  better  work,  since  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  touched  a  scries 
of  provisioi\s  in  the  bill.  Or  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  might  offer  this  proposal  as  a 
substitute  because  of  his  own  keen  in- 
terest in  the  subject.  Or  I  could  offer  it 
in  behalf  of  both  of  u.s.  The  amendment 
would  be  on  page  17,  line  21,  after  Act  ', 
to  IrLsert : 

P'-oi  idrd.  That  not  more  than  seventy-five 
Peace  C  irp8  vjlunteers  or  volunteer  leaders 
shall  be  asslpned  to  International  organiza- 
tion* as  described  In  this  section. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr  President. 
I  accept  that  amendment. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  about  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph',  the  80  percenter? 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  The  role  of  peace- 
maker sometimes  is  not  plea.sant.  but  it 
has  been  pleasant  today  because  I  find 
both  Senators  desirous  of  selecting  a 
figure  which  is  reasonable  and  also  real- 
istic. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  offer  as  an 
amendment  the  language  he  has  just 
stated? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY     I  offer  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Or  I  can 
modifv  mv  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  this  lan- 
guage will  modify  it  I  offer  it  as  an 
amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  »nd  tlic  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  I  shall  ask 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. In  my  view,  if  this  amendment 
is  adopted,  it  will  not  be  neccssaiy  to 
adopt  the  rest  of  the  items  in  the  amend- 
ment which  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  withdraw  his  orig- 
inal amendment  and  then  offer  the  new 
language  as  an  amendment.  That 
^      would  solve  the  parliamentarv  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  that 
agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  is  agree- 
able. I  think  it  is  understood  that  what 
we   seek  to   do  is   to  limit  the   overall 
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number  to  75,  in  the  assignments  of 
members  of  the  Peace  Corps  to  Fpecial 
cases  in  international  organizatif  ns.  I 
withdraw  the  original  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  Legi-slative  Clerk.  On  page  17, 
line  21.  after  "Act."  it  is  proposed  to 
insert : 

Provided.  That  not  more  than  seventy-five 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  or  volunteer  leaders 
shall  be  assigned  to  international  organiza- 
tions as  described  in  this  section. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment   was   agreed   to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  call  up  my  amendment  desig- 
nated "8-22-61—0"  and  a.'=k  that  it  be 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  11, 
line  15,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"forty"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"twenty".  On  page  11,  line  18,  strike 
out  "thirty"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"twelve". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agrceins  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER^.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
to  reduce  the  number  of  supergrades 
provided  for  in  the  bill.  1  may  be  wrong 
m  my  assumption,  but  as  I  view  the  setup 
of  the  Peace  Corps  as  proposed  in  the 
bill,  there  seems  to  be  a  desire  to  estab- 
lish an  elite  group  of  high-salaned  em- 
ployees to  contrast  with  the  group  of 
low-salaiicd  volunteers.  If  that  be  so, 
I  ask;  Where  is  the  original  concept  of 
s<^lf -dedication  in  the  Peace  Coi"ps? 

Apparently  it  is  not  to  apply  across 
the  board,  but  is  to  be  sacrifice  only  on 
the  part  of  the  low  echelon.  Only  tlie 
fieldworkers  will  sacrifice.  Tlie  em- 
ployees are  to  be  all  out  for  the  al- 
mighty dollar,  receiving  entertainment 
a  lowances  and  other  perquisites,  a^  well. 
A  number  of  those  positions  have  been 
set  up. 

In  the  proposed  legislation,  the  Peace 
Corps  seeks  one  supergrade  for  every 
nine  Washington  employees  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Peace  Corps.  In 
other  words,  the  figrures  show  that  269 
employees  are  wanted  in  Washington, 
together  with  30  supergrades.  Where 
else  in  Government  does  this  sort  of  top- 
heavy  supergrade  situation  prevail? 
Wliat  makes  the  Peace  Corps  so  unique? 
Is  not  foreign  aid  just  as  important?  Or 
the  Department  of  State  or  any  other 
of  the  vital  departments  of  Govern- 
ment? Moreover,  under  the  bill.  For- 
eign Service  reserve  ofiicers  can  be  hired 
for  Washington  work,  and  their  salaries 
can  be  as  high  as  $19,650,  so  the  ratio 
of  1  to  9  could  even  be  2  or  3  to  9. 

There  are  no  indications  that  any  of 
the  top  grade  employees  intend  to  take 
any  cut  m  salary  to  work  for  the  Peace 
Corps.  On  the  contrary,  the  indications 
are  that  most  of  the  personnel  involved 
will  be  getting  jumps  in  pay.    Many  will 


probably    simply    transfer    from    other 
Government  agencies. 

Two  Peace  Corps  suE>ergrade  p>ositions 
are  unallocated  on  the  theory  that  GS- 
15s  can  do  the  jobs.  Should  the  Con- 
gress require  definiteness,  or  should  it 
leave  such  decisions  to  the  speculative 
whims  of  remote  possibiUty?  Naturally. 
if  a  supergrade  jxjsition  is  op>en,  a  job- 
seeker  will  demand  it. 

How  does  the  Peace  Corps  justify 
supergrade  positions  for  such  employees 
as  an  "executive  secretary-'?  The  ICA's 
executive  secretary  does  not  hold  a  super - 
grade  position.  How  does  the  Peace  Corps 
justify  the  position  of  special  assistant 
for  U.N.  programs  when  no  UJ^.  pro- 
grams are  currently  in  the  offing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair » .  The  hour  of  2  o'clock  has 
arrived  and  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  the 
Senate  is  now  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation  of   his   amendment  lettered   "D." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
may  now  proceed  with  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  has  been  discussing.  From 
the  time  that  has  been  allotted — 45  min- 
utes— I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  such  time  as  he  may 
need  to  complete  the  presentation  of  his 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  continue  with  its  con- 
sideration at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  what  tlie  amendment  is. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  the  amend- 
ment which  would  reduce  the  number 
of  supergrade  positions  in  the  Peace 
CoiT>s  establishment  from  40  to — I  be- 
lieve— 20,  and  in  the  other  category  from 
30  to  12. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Tliat  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  other  words, 
the  amendment  would  reduce  the  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  skilled  personnel  to 
handle  the  program? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  would  be  my 
interpretation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HLTMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  5  minutes — to  begin  with — in  order 
that  he  may  continue  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, why  should  there  be  a  Congres- 
sional and  Public  Affairs  OflBce.  and  also 
a  Public  Information  OflBce?  Why 
should  there  be  two  supergrade  posi- 
tions in  the  Office  of  the  General  Coun- 
sel? The  ICA  has  today  but  one,  and  it 
is  a  GS-16.  at  that.  And  why  should 
there  be  a  Director  of  Near  East  and 
south  Asia  programs,  and  when  all  the 
indications   are   that  no  Near  Eastern 
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countries   are   interested   in   the   Peace 
Corps  projects? 

And  why  should  there  be  a  Medical 
Director?  Cannot  this  type  of  activity 
be  handled  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
on  a  reimbursable  basis? 

And  why  should  there  be  seven  super- 
grade  positions  in  the  OflBce  of  Program 
Development  and  Operations?  Even 
with  this  amendment,  the  Peace  Corps 
would  still  have  8  GS-15  positions  to 
be  filled  without  regard  to  civil  service 
regulations,  and  12  supergrade  positions. 
2  of  which  could  be  compensated  at 
$19,000  a  year. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do,  Mr.  President, 
is  take  a  realistic  look  at  this  matter. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  2  months  of 
the  present  fiscal  year  have  not  passed, 
and  the  Peace  Corps  now  has  only  about 
600  persons  in  its  employ.  The  Peace 
Corps  will  have  more  employees  as  its 
work  expands.  But  the  request  for  40 
positions  in  the  administrative  setup,  to 
be  compensated  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  the  request  that 
30  of  them  may  be  compensated  at  rates 
higher  than  those  provided  for  grade  15 
of  the  general  schedule  established  by 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  would  re- 
sult, if  agreed  to,  I  submit,  in  a  top- 
heavy  operation  by  high-salaried  persons 
who,  for  good  organization  or  good  ad- 
ministration, are  not  needed  in  the 
nimibers  requested.  That  is  why  I  pro- 
pose, by  means  of  my  amendment,  to 
reduce  the  number. 

Mr.  President,  we  shall  have  a  chance 
to  look  further  into  this  matter  next 
year.  I  hope  I  do  not  have  to  oppose 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  I  hope  we  can 
consider  it  next  year.  The  end  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  is  only  10  months 
away,  and  presumably  this  matter  will 
have  to  be  considered  next  January  and 
February,  in  order  for  us  to  see  how  the 
program  has  worked  out  and  what  the 
needs  may  be. 

At  this  time  we  could  easily  load 
down  the  Peace  Corps  program  to  a 
point  where  it  would  be  laughed  out  of 
existence;  or  we  can  proceed  cautiously 
and  conservatively  in  developing  it.  and 
then  see  whether  it  will  produce  the  re- 
sults we  seek. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  keep  the  pro- 
gram within  the  lines  of  the  original 
intent,  as  proposed  last  winter.  I  cer- 
tainly believe  that  the  reduction  in  the 
requested  number  of  supergrade  posi- 
tions, as  proposed  by  my  amendment, 
not  only  will  increase  the  respect  for  the 
Peace  Corps,  but  also  will  increase  its 
efiBciency  in  administration  and  will 
avoid  the  criticism  that  the  Peace  Corps 
is  an  additional  haven  for  high -salaried 
persons  who  are  not  needed.  I  believe 
that  the  adoption  of  my  amendment 
will  contribute  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
Peace  Corps  as  a  body  dedicated  to  doing 
sacrificial  jobs  in  the  interest  of  peace. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my 
statement  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  whatever  time  may  be  nec- 
essary in  order  to  respond  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  the  amendment  at  some 
length  with  those  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Peace  Corps,  as  well 
as  with  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  believe  that  the  best  testimony  about 
the  amendment  was  given  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corps.  Mr.  Shriver, 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Manpower 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Post  Ofi&ce  and  Civil  Service  He 
spoke  there  in  behalf  of  section  7(b»  of 
the  Peace  Corps  bill.  It  is  the  section 
which  the  Senator  from  Iowa  seeks  to 
amend  by  means  of  his  amendment. 
This  section  provides  for  40  positions, 
20  of  which  may  be  compensated  at  rates 
between  the  highest  provided  for  in 
grade  15  of  the  general  schedule,  which 
is  $15,030.  and  the  GS-18  rate,  which  is 
$18,050;  and  2  would  be  compensated  at 
rates  in  excess  of  $18,050,  but  not  in  ex- 
cess of  $19,000.  The  additional  10  po- 
sitions could  also  be  compensated  with- 
out regard  to  the  Classification  Act.  but 
not  at  rates  higher  than  that  for  GS-15. 
which  is  $15,030. 

I  believe  a  good  case  has  been  made 
for  what  are  called  the  supergrade  po- 
sitions. This  part  of  the  bill  provides 
for  the  administration  of  the  act  by 
competent  persons  who  will  be  specialists 
in  certain  areas.  If  they  are  competent, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  them  ade- 
quately. For  example,  Mr.  Shriver 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  positions  is 
that  of  Medical  Director.  The  Peace 
Corps  has  a  Medical  Office,  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  health  and  care  of  vol- 
unteers in  the  field.  As  Mr.  Shriver  in- 
dicated, it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a 
first-class  physician  to  discharge  this  im- 
portant responsibility,  unless  the  pay  for 
the  position  is  sufficient  to  interest  a  per- 
son of  high  professional  qualifications. 
That  is  why  one  of  these  positions — that 
of  Medical  Director — will  have  to  carr>' 
a  salary  of  $15,000. 

For  two  of  these  positions  it  is  re- 
quested that  the  compensation  be  at  c, 
rate  not  to  exceed  $19,000.  These  posi- 
tions are  very  impnartant.  The  first  is 
that  of  Associate  Director  for  Program 
and  Operations.  The  second  is  that  of 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  Volunteers. 
One  is  the  administrative  director;  the 
other  is  the  manpower  director.  Those 
two  positions  must  have  salaries  of  ap- 
proximately $19,000,  and  some  provision 
must  be  made  in  the  bill  in  that  con- 
nection. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  last  two 
positions  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  referred  are  not  dealt 
with  by  this  amendment,  and  would  not 
be  eliminated  or  affected  in  any  way  by 
it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  realize  that.  I 
understand  what  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
seeks  to  i^o.  The  total  number  is  40,  and 
includes  al.l  of  the  so-called  supergrade 
positions.  |j 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     Yes.       ' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  wishes  to  reduce  that  niunber  to  20. 
and  to  make  a  similar  reduction  m  the 


Kroup  of  30  The  bill  provides  that  there 
shall  be  a  group  of  30  who  may  be  com- 
pensated at  rates  for  grades  higher  than 
Krade  15.  In  other  words,  10  would  be 
paid  salaries  up  to  a  maximum  of  $15,- 
000,  under  the  bill,  and  30  would  be  paid 
salaries  of  more  than  515,000.  but  not 
over  $19,000  a  year. 

I  believe  the  amendment  is  so  re- 
strictive that  it  would  seriously  injure 
the  manat^ement  of  the  Peace  Corps 
program,  because  the  Peace  Corps  deals 
primarily  with  people,  not  with  goods 
and  services.  I  recall  the  interest  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Symington  I 
in  this  amendment.  He  was  present  in 
the  Chamber  a  moment  ago.  He  spoke 
to  me  and  said  something  during  the 
debate  about  it.  These  persons  relate  to 
the  management  personnel  of  the  Peace 
Corps  agency.  This  group  of  men  and 
women  will  be  specialists,  who  will  be 
recruited  from  the  universities,  who  will 
take  on  the  job  of  operating  the  program. 
Thi.s  relates  to  recruitment  jiersonnel, 
management  and  administrative  person- 
nel. It  means  that  30  of  them  may  go 
as  high  as  $19,000  It  does  not  mean 
all  of  them  will  go  that  high.  In  fact,  as 
I  understand,  there  will  be  only  two  It 
means  10  shall  go  no  higher  than  $15.- 
000 

I  would  hope  the  Senate  would  view 
the  amendment  with  considerable  care, 
because  when  we  are  putting  this  large 
number  of  people  at  work  and  we  are 
dealing  with  people,  we  had  better  have 
the  kind  of  administrative  management 
that  can  do  the  job  we  want  done. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  far  too  re- 
strictive If  the  Senator  wants  to  make 
a  modest  adjustment,  I  think  he  can 
find  a  more  suitable  figure.  I  ask  him 
to  reexamine  his  thinking  on  the  number 
of  supergrades.  If  I  were  to  go  along 
with  any  change,  it  would  be  simply  for 
the  first  year.  We  may  not  be  operat- 
ing at  full  speed.  There  may  be  some 
justification  for  a  mild  adjustment  on 
that  basis.  Where  the  40  figure  is  sug- 
gested, he  ought  to  examine  his  propo- 
sal. I  would  want  to  leave  it  at  40.  I 
want  to  proceed  on  that  basis.  I  hope. 
if  the  Senator  wants  to  make  a  modest 
reduction,  he  might  talk  about  35. 

Where  he  has  referred  to  30.  if  it  might 
satisfy  his  desire  to  place  some  re- 
straints, even  though  there  are  plenty  of 
restraints  in  the  bill,  he  might  suggest 
25. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  While  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  considering  the  proposal 
advanced  by  the  manager  of  this  im- 
portant legislation,  may  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  if  it  would  not  be 
true  that  these  so-called  super  or  higher 
grades  are,  in  e.ssence,  protective  of  this 
program? 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.    That  is  my  view. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Because  it  is  a  vol- 
unteer program? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is.  and  requires 
good  management. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Several  thousand 
per.sons  are  in  the  category  of  loyal  vol- 
unteer people.  These  men  and  women. 
well  intentioned  as  they  are.  and  dedl- 
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cated  as  they  will  be.  certainly  need  this 
management  group  from  so-called  higher 
or  sup?rgrades. 

In  our  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  we  have  had  this  subject 
before  us  in  many  ways  and  in  several 
liearings.  By  and  large,  it  has  been  our 
thinking — and  this  is  not  partisan  in 
any  degree — that  the  so-called  manage- 
ment group  within  any  agency  or  de- 
partment of  Government  really,  in  a 
sen.se.  is  dollar  saving,  because  with 
manatrement  practices  by  trained  per- 
sonnel, we  can  find  a  better  functioning 
of  the  programs  within  the  structure  of 
our  Federal  system. 

So  I  would  hope  that,  if  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  could  not  agree  fully  with 
what  the  committee  has  proposed,  he 
might  think  substantially  in  t^rms  such 
as  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  merely  want  to  point  out  that  this  is 
a  new,  experimental  agency — that  at  the 
present  time  there  are  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  600  persons  in  the  Corps.  It 
is  contemplated  having  only  about  236, 
or  in  that  order,  in  Washington,  to  ad- 
minister the  program.  To  have  40  su- 
pergrades for  a  total  of  236  persons  is 
a  little  topheavy. 

It  is  proposed  to  have  a  public  affairs 
office  In  the  first  year  of  operation  and 
experimentation,  they  do  not  need  a 
public  affairs  office  as  such,  with  some 
high-salaried  official 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  public 
Information  office  I  submit  they  do  not 
need  a  public  informetion  office  in  the 
first  year  of  experiment.  It  has  only 
10  months  more  to  run. 

We  can  look  at  it,  and  must  look  at 
it.  next  January  or  February.  This  is 
not  an  organization  which  has  been 
going  on.  It  has  no  history  of  operation. 
We  do  not  know  what  it  will  do.  There- 
fore, I  think  it  i.s  unwarranted  to  set 
up  this  many  officers. 

Why  do  they  need  two  supergrades  in 
the  Office  of  General  Counsel?  There  is 
plenty  of  legal  talent  around  Wash- 
ington. I  talked  to  a  man  a  couple  of 
days  ago — manifestly,  I  cannot  give  his 
name,  for  his  own  protection — who  works 
for  the  Department  of  Labor.  He  said 
that  in  his  office  there  is  legal  talent 
going  to  waste  all  around.  They  are 
looking  at  the  shelves.  They  do  not 
have  anything  to  do.  they  have  so  many 
people  at  the  legal  end  of  the  Depart- 
ment. We  are  surfeited  with  legal  talent 
in  Washington.  Yet  it  is  proposed  to 
have  two  new  people  as  general  coun- 
sel. The  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration has  only  one.  If  that  is 
not  a  technical  operation.  I  do  not  know 
what  is.  Yet  they  have  only  one.  The 
Peace  Corps  wants  two.     So  it  goes. 

I  merely  wish  to  refer  to  what  the 
chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Johnston]  said 
about  the  supergrade  rositions.  I  am 
quoting  from  his  statement  as  presented 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
My  second  comment  relates  to  the  number 
of  siipergrade  positions  established  pursuant 
to  section  7fb).     It  occurs   to  me   that   30 


Buch  poBltlons  as  contemplated  by  the  bill 
naay  be  somewhat  on  the  pluBh  Bide — 

That  is  a  modest  statement — 

without  having  the  benefit  of  the  oral 
Justification  for  Buch  a  number,  It  Is  dllB- 
cult  to  properly  appraise  whether  they  are 
acttially  needed,  but  it  does  seem  a  bit  out 
of  proportion  to  the  number  now  existing  in 
other  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  my  whole  case. 
I  think  the  provision  is  topheax-jv  I 
think  there  are  too  many  supergrades. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  justify  40  super- 
grade  positions  for  236  people. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  40  for  the 
236  people  in  the  Washmgton  office,  but 
this  program  is  to  be  administered 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  is  true, 
but  we  have  been  told  repeatedly  that 
the  people  who  are  coming  into  the 
Peace  Corps  for  training  are  highly  in- 
telligent and  capable,  with  a  very  high 
IQ.  and  a  high  level  of  intelligence,  and 
everything  else.  It  is  not  proposed  to 
set  up  an  agency  consisting  of  a  bunch 
of  in  com  r>e  tents.  Those  who  enter  the 
Peace  Corps  are  going  to  have  intensive 
training  during  the  training  period. 
Theoretically,  the  level  of  intelligence  of 
those  persons  will  demand  a  lesser  num- 
ber of  high-paid  supervisors  than  would 
be  true  if  there  were  brought  into  the 
Corps  people  of  low  LnteUigence  and  ca- 
pability, who  had  to  be  suF>ervised  all 
the  time.  These  people  are  going  to  be 
on  their  own,  they  tell  us.  They  are 
going  into  remote  places  and  they  will 
be  on  their  own.  They  will  make  their 
own  programs  and  have  their  own  assist- 
ants. 

I  think  that  40  of  these  people  in 
supergrade  positiorts,  for  an  adminis- 
trative staff  totalintz  only  about  260,  is 
way  out  of  proportion  I  think  it  should 
be  cut  down.  That  is  why  I  propose  a 
cut  to  20 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield "^ 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  seems  that  is  a 
rather  large  number  of  supergrade  posi- 
tions. I  have  been  attracted  to  the  idea 
and  the  organization,  and  I  wish  to 
support  it,  I  have  been  told  it  was  to 
be  a  "Spartan"  outfit,  and  that  all  those 
who  engaged  in  the  Peace  Corps  would 
do  so  in  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  cause  of  world  peace. 
Apparently  that  spirit  is  not  supposed 
to  extend  to  the  administrative  stafT  in 
Washineton,  from  what  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  says. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  I  think  a 
strong  case  could  be  made  for  what  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  said.  These 
are  good  positions  with  pood  salaries. 
There  is  nothing  sacrificial  about 
$15,000  to  $19,000  a  year.  If  the  posi- 
tions are  allowed,  they  will  all  be  filled, 
and  we  may  have  no  doubt  about  that. 
I  believe  there  are  too  many,  from  the 
standpoint  of  balance  I  have  tried  to 
point  out  several  positions  I  do  not 
think  are  needed  at  all,  at  least  in  the 
formative  period. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Some  of  the  fine 
people  who  are  volunteering  to  go  to 
Tanganyika  to  survey  roads  will  receive 
how  much  pay? 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Seventy-five 
dollars. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  volunteer  will  get 
$75  a  month,  but  it  is  said  that  to  get 
a  law>-er  to  make  a  sacrifice  in  Wash- 
ington it  is  necessary  to  pay  $19,000  a 
year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  all 
these  people  will  not  be  paid  $19,000  a 
year. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  the  supergrades 
they  can  be. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  From  $15,000 
up. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Two  of  them 
could  be  compensated  at  a  rate  in  ex- 
cess of  $18,500,  up  to  $19,000.  Twenty- 
eight  could  be  compensated  at  rates  in 
the  iiighest  grade  of  from  $15,000  up  to 
$18,500.    They  could  be  so  compensated. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     Yes. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Shriver,  when 
he  testified  on  the  proposal,  pointed  out 
that  when  one  starts  an  organization 
one  ought  to  start  it  with  the  best  per- 
sonnel obtainable.  The  administrators 
have  tried  to  get  comi>etent  personnel. 

I  do  not  think  Mr.  Sluiver  lias  demon- 
strated any  padding  of  the  payroll.  He 
has  run  a  pretty  big  business,  which  has 
made  more  profit  than  anything  in  the 
Government,  called  the  Merchandise 
Mart  in  Chicago.  I  gather  he  knows  a 
little  bit  about  business  maJiagement. 
That  is  one  of  the  most  engaging  fea- 
tures of  the  whole  program.  When  Mr. 
Shriver  testified  before  the  committee  he 
demonstrated  a  rather  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  management  techniques. 

I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  program  over- 
loaded with  management  jiersonnel. 
The  committee  gave  this  problem  con- 
siderable thought.  Tliere  was  testimony 
in  the  two  Houses  in  regard  to  the 
problem.  The  figure  of  40  was  not  put 
in  the  bill  by  accident.  The  Senator 
proposes  to  cut  that  in  half,  by  the 
amendment.  The  Senator  is  attempting 
to  cut  it  in  half  by  his  amendment.  I 
think  that  would  be  a  body  blow. 

After  all.  this  relates  to  all  of  the 
services  the  organization  will  fulfill.  If 
we  cut  the  management  side,  we  will  not 
save  money.  Management  is  not  the 
main  cost  of  the  program.  The  worst 
one  can  do  in  any  program  is  to  trim 
down  good  management,  because  good 
management  will  really  determine  how 
much  one  can  get  from  the  volunteers. 
Surely,  these  people  will  be  intelligent 
volunteers.  There  are  intelligent  people 
on  our  staffs,  also,  yet  the  Senate  pro- 
vides considerable  management  for  its 
staff. 

There  are  intelligent  people  in  indus- 
try, but  they  require  management 
services. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  up  to  40  such  people.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  would  like  to  cut  the 
figure  to  20.  I  think  that  would  be  too 
severe  a  cut.  I  have  said  most  frankly 
to  the  Senator,  in  the  light  of  the  late- 
ness of  getting  the  program  underway 
I  think  some  ver>-  modest  cut  might  be 
contemplated.  I  gave  him  some  indica- 
tion of  that. 

I  make  this  statement  in  fiill  knowl- 
edge of  the  feelings  of  some  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  Senator  from  Missouri 
[  Mr.  Symington  1  really  led  the  fight  on 
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the  question  of  management  of  the  pro- 
gram. He  speaks  with  some  authority 
about  management  relationships.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Missouri  would 
not  wish  to  see  the  management  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  cut  in  half.  If  we  are 
to  have  a  program,  we  must  have  peo- 
ple who  can  operate  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  wish  to  destroy  the  management 
provisions  of  the  bill.  There  is  no  in- 
tention to  do  that.  My  contention  is 
that  the  proposal  contained  in  the  bill 
is  too  large.  We  voted  on  this  in  the 
committee,  and  my  motion  was  defeated. 
I  made  the  motion  to  cut  down  the  pro- 
vision. The  committee  acted,  and  by  a 
majority  vote  defeated  the  motion.  The 
committee  has  acted.  I  am  now  present- 
ing this  to  the  Senate. 

I  make  the  point  that  an  examination 
of  the  jobs  proposed  to  be  filled  with 
people  in  supergrade  positions  reveals  a 
topheavy  administrative  operation.  I 
think  a  better  job  could  be  done  with 
fewer  such  positions,  so  as  not  to  get 
into  so  many  ramifications.  ^ 

I  point  out  that  there  are  not  2,700 
people  In  the  Peace  Corps  now.  I  doubt 
that  there  will  be  2,700  people  in  the 
Peace  Corps  during  this  fiscal  year.  The 
latest  figure  I  could  get,  as  of  August 
23,  Indicates  there  are  462  people  in 
the  Peace  Corps  now;  in  the  process  of 
training,  and  all  of  that.  That  is  not 
2,700,  which  is  the  number  contemplated 
under  the  full  quota. 

As  to  the  nimiber  of  permanent  em- 
ployees, as  of  July  31.  which  is  the  latest 
figure  I  could  get,  there  were  121.  I 
think  p-obably  there  are  a  few  more  by 
now,  but  I  could  not  get  a  figure  fcr  later 
than  July  31. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  was  the 
figure? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-one  permanent  employees  in 
Washington,  with  four  hundred  and 
sixty-two  in  the  Peace  Corps  as  of 
August  23. 

The  organization  now  has  59  consult- 
ants. I  have  not  submitted  an  amend- 
ment on  the  question  of  consultants,  or 
the  number  of  consultants,  but,  using 
probably  a  little  extravagant  compari- 
son, I  will  say  that  the  bill  is  as  full  of 
consultants,  if  one  follows  through  all 
the  provisions,  as  a  dog  is  of  fleas.  Every 
place  one  turns  one  finds  consultants. 
Panels  can  be  brought  in.  People  can 
be  brought  in  from  all  over  the  country. 
These  people  can  be  paid  from  nothing 
up  to  $100  a  day,  I  suppose — perhaps 
only  $60  a  day. 

As  of  July  31  this  organization  had  59 
consultants.  They  are  getting  topheavy 
on  management.  There  is  no  dearth  of 
management  personnel.  There  is  no 
dearth  of  consultative  advice.  Every- 
thing they  wish  to  have,  they  have. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  there  are  only 
462  people  in  the  volunteer  group,  yet  as 
of  July  31  in  Washington  there  were  121 
employees. 

I  do  not  think  the  Peace  Corps  will  fill 
its  quota  at  all  during  this  fiscal  year, 
yet  the  request  is  for  40  supergrades. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  yield. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  are  not  re- 
questing 40  supergrades.  There  are  to 
be  30  supergrades.  Ten  of  the  forty  po- 
sitions will  be  under  QS-15.  and  those 
positions  are  not  supergrades. 

Second,  this  is  not  a  request  to  hire  the 
personnel  tomorrow.  This  is  a  rec.uest 
for  a  ceiling  about  which  we  are  talking. 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  the  record 
perfectly  clear. 

We  are  not  talking  about  40  positions 
which  will  pay  above  $15,000.  We  are 
talking  about  30  positions  as  a  maximum 
for  the  entire  operation  in.  full  bloom. 
The  other  10  positions  will  have  salaries 
of  under  $15,000.  Those  are  not  super- 
grades  at  all. 

As  I  said  to  the  Senator,  I  feel  tlie 
management  side  of  the  operation  is  ex- 
tremely important. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from,  lov-a,  if 
he  will  yield  10  minutes  from  his  time? 
Mr.      HICKENLOOPER.        Certainly. 
The  Senator  has  yielded  his  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  knows  the  great 
respect  I  generally  have  for  his  opinion. 
It  is  rare  I  disagree  with  the  able  Sena- 
tor, and  even  m.ore  rare  that  I  disagree 
with  him  to  the  degree  present  in  this 
particular  case. 

Whenever  a  new  project  is  started,  one 
first  puts  in  men  well  above  the  caliber 
of  the  average  of  those  who  will  work 
on  the  project  later  in  order  to  be  sure 
to  get  off  to  a  good  start.  Now.  this 
proposed  agency  is  a  new  agency.  It  will 
have  troubles,  as  any  agency  does,  in 
getting  off  the  ground. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  pointed  out,  we  are  talking 
about  cutting  the  number  of  super- 
grades  authorized  from  30  to  15.  There- 
fore, the  suggested  amendment  is  really 
a  request  to  reduce  the  opportunity  of 
managing  this  new  agency  with  maxi- 
mum eflBciency. 

If  we  go  to  the  site  of  a  planned  new- 
apartment  house,  we  might  see  a  big 
hole  in  the  ground.  That  hole  means 
that  ultimately  something  will  be  built 
there.  But  if  at  the  time  half  the  apart- 
ment house  is  built  we  discover  that  the 
othei»half  planned  does  not  fit,  then  the 
builders  would  lose  almost  everything. 
From  the  standpoint  of  those  who  de- 
sire efficiency  in  Government,  it  is  in- 
credible to  me  that  we  would  not  be  will- 
ing and  anxious  to  have  the  proposed 
plan  carried  out.  The  plan  has  been 
gone  over  carefully  by  able  people  who 
have  been  a  great  success  in  private 
business.  It  has  been  checked  and  dou- 
blechecked.  time  and  time  again  We 
warned  the  people  who  will  be  identified 
with  the  agency  that  there  mu.st  be 
proper  accounting.  We  said  that  we  ex- 
pected them  to  show  unusual  manage- 
ment ability  in  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  agency. 

At  the  same  time,  in  effect,  ue  are 
now  saying  to  those  who  will  be  respon- 
sible, "  'Hang  your  clothes  on  a  hickory 
limb,  but  don't  go  near  the  water."  In 
other  words,  we  w-ant  you  to  give  us 
superlative  management,  but  we  do  not 
want  you  to  have  the  people  necessary 
to  provide  that  management. " 


I  must  say  I  do  not  understand  that 
pomt  of  view  at  all.  It  is  well  known 
that  long-establi-shed  agencies  in  Gov- 
eniment,  such  as  the  State  Department, 
the  Defense  Department.  Treasury  De- 
partment, the  Department  of  Justice,  do 
not  operate  perfectly  at  all  times.  But 
they  have  opportunity  to  build  up  their 
staffs  over  a  period  of  decades  so  as  to 
be  in  position  to  do  the  job  of  the  agency 
with   maximum   efficiency. 

The  people  to  be  employed  m  the 
Peace  Corps  agency  have  had  no  such 
opportunity.  The  agency  is  completely 
new;  therefore,  it  will  require  extraordi- 
narily able  people  to  handle  it  right  I 
would  uige — if  we  are  to  have  an  agency 
at  all.  let  us  provide  for  the  necessary 
people  to  manage  it  well.  The  least  we 
can  do  therefore  is  provide  the  relatively 
few  supergrades  requested. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  "^ 

Mr  HUMPHREY,  I  yield. 
Mr  SCOTT.  I  am  about  to  make  a 
request  of  the  distinguished  assistant 
majority  leader  Before  I  do  so,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  one  of  the  awkward 
aspects  of  a  public  official  is  to  have  to 
change  his  mind  publicly.  As  I  have 
indicated.  I  have  had  misgivings  about 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  I  have  indicated 
opposition  to  it.  I  still  hold  some  reser- 
vations. I  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
agency  is  not  one  which  would  permit 
eva.sion  of  military  service.  I  luider- 
stand  from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mmne.sota  that  that  p>oint  has  been 
taken  care  of. 

I  have  been  concerned  with  the  feel- 
ing that  perhaps  the  proposed  work 
could  have  been  done  by  existing  agen- 
cies. I  have  been  concerned  in  my  orth- 
odox Republicanism  with  the  aspects  of 
economy.  But  I  believe  that  at  a  time 
like  this,  in  an  emergency  such  as  the 
one  which  faces  us,  there  ls  a  higher  re- 
sponsibility, and  that  is  that  measures 
which  are  adjudged  by  the  President  and 
his  leadership  to  be  important  imple- 
ments In  the  working  out  of  our  efforts 
toward  the  relaxation  of  tension,  toward 
the  expanding  of  the  American  ideal  of 
freedom,  of  self-help  and  cooperation, 
should  be  given  a  chance.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  program  will  work.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  will  not  work.  But  I  say 
publicly  that  I  have  reversed  my  posi- 
tion and  that  I  will  support  the  Peace 
Corps.  I  will  wish  it  well.  I  will  main- 
tain my  reservations  should  future  occa- 
sion demonstrate  that  perhaps  the  pro- 
gram is  not  the  way  to  approach  what  is 
certainly  an  important  objective. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  request  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minne.sota 
at  this  time.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  accept  an  amendment  on 
page  11.  line  15,  to  strike  out  40  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "35."  and  on  page 
11,  line  18,  to  strike  out  "30"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "25."  which  would  be  a 
reduction  of  5  in  the  supergrades?  The 
amendment  would  strike  out  "40"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "35"  on  page  11, 
line  15,  which  are  the  OS-15  jobs  in- 
volved. On  page  11.  line  18,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  strike  out  "30" 
and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "25,"  which 
would  reduce  the  supergrades  by  5. 
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Would  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
accept  such  an  amendment?  I  have 
made  the  point  that  I  intend  to  support 
the  program.  Therefore,  I  am  not  in 
any  sense  dickering  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  views  of  the  Senator  from  Mimie- 
sota. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  On  behalf  of  the 
commiitee,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
will  accept  the  amendment.  Other 
Senators  present  may  have  stronger 
views.  But  if  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania wishes  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment, I  will  be  willing  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  accepting  the  adjustment. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  stated. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  I  believe  I 
have  an  amendment  before  the  Senate 
At  least  I  ought  to  participate  m  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  proposed  decapitation"  of 
my  amendment  that  is  apparently  tak- 
ing place. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  permit  me  to  offer  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa"' 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  a  right  to  offer 
such  an  amendment.  I  merely  wanted 
to  know  what  was  going  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  will  be  stated 

The  Legislative  Clerk  On  page  11. 
line  15,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
■forty"  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "thirty- 
five  ".  On  page  11.  line  18,  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  "thirty"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "twenty-five". 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  For  the  rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  say  'hat  I  do  not  care  for 
the  amendment.  I  do  not  approve  of  it. 
So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned.  I 
prefer  my  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr  ScoTT  i  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Hickenlooper  i . 

The  amendmen:  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr. 
Hickenlooper  I,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  mv  amendment  '8-22- 
61-D." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  22.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
figure  "$40,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$25,000,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  Mr  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  35  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield  myself 
10  minutes. 

My  amendment  would  permit  2.' 00 
volunteers  to  be  in  training  or  overseas 
by  June  30.  1962.  That  is  precisely  the 
number  which  the  Peace  Corps  contem- 
plates having  m  training  or  overseas  by 
that  date,  according  to  their  presenta- 
tion and  according  to  their  own  state- 
ments. I  do  not  believe  that  they  will 
have  that  number.  However,  that  is 
the  outside  limit  of  their  proposal. 

According  to  that  testimony,  at  $9,000 
per  volunteer,  the  overall  cost  for  2.700 
volunteers  will  be  $24,300,000.  The  bill 
provides  for  an  authorization  of  $40 
million.  My  amendment  proposes  to  cut 
that  figure  to  $25  million.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  will  reach  that  figure.  How- 
ever, my  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
give  them  all  the  money  they  say  they 
need  for  the  operation  this  year  for  the 
full  complement  and  quota  of  people.  I 
am  trying  to  cut  $15  million  out  of  the 
unnece.s.sary  fat  in  the  authorization,  and 
yet  give  them  what  they  say  they  need 
and  what  they  say  they  want.  I  would 
hold  them  to  their  own  figure. 

As  I  pointed  out  a  while  ago,  the  pres- 
ent estimated  administrative  program 
supixtrt  expenses  under  the  bill  would 
be  excessively  high.  We  determined 
that  a  moment  ago  in  connection  with 
the  amendment  cutting  down  the  super- 
grades  It  amounts  to  approximately  30 
percent  of  the  total,  so  far  as  adminis- 
trative expenses  are  concerned.  The  ad- 
ministrative expenses  under  the  foreign 
aid  program  are  nowhere  nearly  that 
high.  Moreover  I  have  seen  figures  indi- 
cating that  the  administrative  and  over- 
head expenses  incurred  by  private  a^jcn- 
cies  doing  similar  work  abroad  run  to 
about  20  percent.  It  .seems  to  me  rea- 
sonable that  the  figure  for  administrative 
expyenses  should  be  reduced  to  20  per- 
cent In  that  case  the  net  savings  would 
bring  the  program  well  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  $25  million  proposal  in  my 
amendment  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  by  the  time  the  legislation  is  passed, 
at  least  2  months  and  probably  3  months 
of  fiscal  year  1962  will  have  passed. 
That  in  itself  should  justify  the  decrease. 

The  whole  meat  of  the  amendment  is 
that  if  it  is  adopted,  it  will  not  cut  out 
so  much  as  $1  that  they  say  they 
need  for  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram, according  to  their  own  figures.  I 
say  that  because  according  to  their  own 
figures  the  cost  will  be  le.ss  than  $25  mil- 
lion, if  they  have  their  full  complement 
and  if  they  operated  for  12  months  of 
the  year,  which  they  cannot  do.  because 
2  months  have  already  gone  by.  There 
are  only  462  people  in  the  Peace  Corps 
now,  not  2.700.  Two  months  have  al- 
ready gone  by.  and  another  month  will 
have  pone  by  before  the  full  program 
can  go  into  effect.  Three  months,  in 
other  words,  will  have  gone  by  before  it 
goes  into  full  effect.  Unless  they  get  a 
hayrack  and  load  it  with  currency  and 
pitch  it  out  with  pitchforks,  they  cannot 
possibly  spend  $25  million  by  the  end  of 


this  fiscal  year.  Yet  my  amendment  pro- 
p>osed  to  reduce  the  $40  million  for  which 
they  are  asking  to  an  amotint  which  is 
more  than  they  can  possibly  spend,  ac- 
cordmg  to  their  own  testimony.  How- 
ever It  would  cut  $15  million  of  the  excess 
amoimt. 

I  wish  to  point  out  a  little  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  matter,  to  show  how  it  has 
gone  up  in  the  estimates.  On  March  21, 
1961.  in  testimony  on  the  nomination  of 
the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps.  Mr 
Shriver,  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  he  made  this  an- 
swer m  response  to  a  question  by  the 
chairman.  They  were  talkmg  about  the 
program,  the  pilot  program,  for  this 
year.     The  chairman  asked: 

Do  you  have  any  estimate  of  what  thi.e 
pilot  program,  we  will  assume  lor  the  firsx 
year.  wUl  cost? 

Mr.  Shriver  answered :  ^ 

It  IS  dlf55cult.  Mr  Chairman,  to  be  too 
specific  about  that,  because  the  cost  of  the 
program  will  be  determined  In  large  part  by 
the  demands  for  the  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
services  abroad.  We  don't  know  yet  exactly 
what  that  demand  will  turn  out  to  be.  But 
In  any  event  it  will  certainly  not  be  any 
larger  thaii  a  maximum  of.  let  us  say  $10 
million,  and  maybe  as  little  as  »3  million 
or  S4  million. 

My  amendment  would  cut  the  figure 
to  $25  million,  which  would  take  care  of 
the  full  2.700  volunteers  that  they  now 
propose  to  have.  When  they  offered  the 
bill,  they  jumped  the  figure  to  $40  mil- 
lion. In  March  it  was  $10  million,  at  the 
outside,  and  probably  $3  million  as  a 
minimum. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  hold  this 
program  within  reasonable  boimds,  still 
in  contemplation  of  the  fact  that  this  is 
a  pilot  program.  We  do  not  know  wheth- 
er it  will  work.  They  will  have  ample 
money  to  operate  it  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  planning  which  they  have  laid  down 
and  with  the  personnel  that  they  say 
they  will  employ. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  good  judsmeni 
and  good  conservation  of  public  money 
and  of  the  authorization  process  not  to 
authorize  an  amount  which  plainly  is 
$15  million  more  than  they  can  use  ac- 
cording to  their  most  recent  estimate, 
and  which  is  $15  million  more  than  they 
said  they  could  use.  in  March,  as  a  maxi- 
mum, which  was  $10  million. 

My  amendment  reduces  the  author- 
ized amount  from  $40  million  to  $25  mil- 
lion. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  rose. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  have 
some  time. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  perfect- 
ly willing  to  yield  the  floor,  I  make  a 
parliamentary  inquirj-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it, 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mention  was 
made  at  the  time  the  unanimous  consent 
was  entered  into  about  a  yea-and-nay 
vote.     Did  that  go  into  effect? 

Mr.  HUMPHFIEY.  Yes;  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  was  ordered  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes:  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  is  provided. 
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Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  on  the  amend- 
ment?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Yes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield  7  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  give  supp>ort  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  At  the  be- 
p inning  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
presently  under  the  technical  aid  pro- 
gram we  will  spend  $161  million  in  1961 
in  foreign  countries;  through  the  United 
Nations  we  will  spend  S30  million  in  for- 
eign countries  in  giving  technical  aid; 
under  the  Organization  of  American 
States,    we    will    spend    SI '2    million. 

These  expenditures  are  entirely  out- 
side the  category  of  general  foreign  aid 
that  we  are  now  giving. 

It  strikes  me  rather  peculiarly  that 
when  the  Peace  Corps  was  given  birth. 
it  was  argued  that  we  would  have  young 
Americans,  willing  to  sacrifice  for  their 
country,  enter  into  dismal  living  condi- 
tions in  foreign  lands  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  esteem  in  which 
the  people  of  the  world  in  general  hold 
the  goodness  of  our  Nation. 

We  now  have  a  situation  where  $40 
million  will  be  spent  to  hire  2,700  people 
in  1  year.  We  have  the  spectacle  of 
spending  $15,000  per  person. 

The  lowly  worker  will  not  be  paid 
much  but  the  overall  cost  especially  of 
the  administrative  and  supervisory  serv- 
ice will  be  excessive. 

The  argument  has  further  been  made 
that  those  persons  will  work  for  $75  a 
month.  The  fact  is  it  will  cost  $9,000  a 
year  for  the  one  who  is  paid  the  lowliest 
salary.  What  does  that  portend?  It  was 
testified  that  the  Peace  Corps  workers 
will  go  to  foreign  countries  to  work  on 
sanitation  problems,  to  teach,  or  to  do 
engineering  work.  They  will  not  be  the 
leaders;  they  will  be  the  workers,  work- 
ing side  by  side  with  the  native  workers. 
The  record  shows  that  the  average  age 
of  the  enlistee  is  about  24  years.  The 
testimony  further  shows  that  most  of 
them  are  enlisting  directly  from  college. 
They  have  attended  college  and  have 
graduated,  and  are  now  enlisting  to  serve 
throughout  the  world. 

That  brings  me  to  the  most  critical 
aspect  of  the  whole  problem — the  23- 
year-old  boy  or  girl  who  will  be  sent  to 
a  foreign  land.  What  are  we  to  expect? 
Are  we  to  expect  as  a  forerunner  of 
everything  else  that  the  23-year-old  en- 
listees will  have  a  stable  approach?  Or 
are  we  justified  in  stopping,  looking,  lis- 
tening, and  wondering  what  the  23  year 
old  or  24  year  old  will  do? 

In  Florida,  last  week,  one  of  the  en- 
listees, in  a  sort  of  mob  spirit,  entered 
a  service  club  meeting  and  begem  to 
challenge  the  chairman  and  members 
about  the  propriety  of  what  they  were 
doing,  practically  indulging  in  a  mob 
demonstration.  He  is  one  of  the  en- 
listees, one  of  the  457  who  ar^  now  being 
trained  to  be  sent  abroad.       '^ 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  have  much 
time. 

I  believe  this  program  should  be  con- 
ducted on  the  basis  of  experiment  and 


test.  I  should  like  to  know  how  many 
persons  will  go  into  foreign  countries 
and  attempt  to  philosophize  on  econom- 
ics, social  problems,  or  political  prob- 
lems. How  many  have  in  their  minds 
deep-seated  convictions  about  what  poli- 
tics or  economics  ought  to  be?  How 
many  of  them  will  go  abroad  and  begin 
to  be  the  preachers? 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  light  mat- 
ter. I  say  we  ought  to  approach  the 
problem  now  on  the  basis  of  an  exi^eri- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  have  3  more 
minutes? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Pre.sident, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HICKENLOOPER],  I  yield  an  addition- 
al 3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
ridiculous  statement  wa.'^  made  by  the 
Director  of  the  program.  'We  have  com- 
pleted the  experiment;  we  have  made 
the  test." 

I  asked  him,  "What  has  been  done?" 

He  said,  "We  found  that  we  have  suf- 
ficient enlistees,  and  we  have  found  the 
countries  which  will  accept  them. 
Therefore,  the  experiment  is  completed  ' 

What  type  of  experiment  is  that':>  It 
is  a  travesty  to  claim  that  tliat  is  an 
experiment.  The  experiment  will  be 
made  only  when  those  2,700  persons  are 
sent  throughout  the  world  and  it  is  pos- 
sible to  appraise  their  work. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  $40  mil- 
lion which  is  sought  is  not  justified  at 
this  time.  The  $25  million  is  more  in 
order  than  the  amount  which  has  been 
recommended. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
simply  wish  to  make  an  observation  con- 
cerning the  norida  incident  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  referred.  After 
that  incident,  the  newspapers  reported 
that  the  heads  of  the  Peace  Corps  had 
investigated  the  situation.  In  Bpite  of 
the  fact  that  the  man  who  was  involved 
showed  obvious  emotional  instability, 
they  decided  that  his  record  was  good 
enough  and  that  they  would  keep  him 
in  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  President,  can  you  imagine  doing 
that  sort  of  thing  in  a  foreign  country? 
I  cannot  without  becoming  apprehensive 
of  the  impact. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
greatest  disservice  we  can  render  to  the 
people  of  our  country  and  to  the  legiti- 
mate members  of  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
the  worst  impact  that  we  can  make  upon 
the  people  of  the  world,  is  to  present  the 
kind  of  spectacle  which  was  carried  in 
the  headlines.  Many  of  our  worthy 
young  men  and  women  will  enlist.  We 
can  adequately  test  whether  the  program 
will  work  by  a  $25  million  and  not  a  $40 
million  trial. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distingui-shed  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  much  talk  this  afternoon 
against  $40  million,  and  why  $25  million 
would  be  better. 

The  Peace  Corps  program  is  carefully 
planned.  It  has  been  considered  exten- 
sively by  experienced  people  from  the 
private  business  community.  For  the 
first  year,  the  request  before  us  is  for  $40 
million.  This  amount  is  required  for 
orderly  programing  for  a  Corps  of  2,700 
volunteers  to  be  in  training  or  overseas 
on  June  30,  1962. 

As  we  con.sider  the  amount  of  money 
involved,  let  us  remember  that  most  of 
the  work  must  be  in  foreign  countries 
Specifically,  the  money  will  be  u.sed.  first, 
to  pay  the  cost  of  building  a  Corps  of 
more  than  2,000  volunteers  who  -^^ill  Ije 
m  training  or  ovrrsea.s  on  June  30,  1962. 
for  programs  to  be  administered  directly 
by  the  Peace  Corps;  second,  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  universities  and  other  pri- 
vate organizations  which  will  cover  the 
costs  of  1.450  volunteers  for  the  2-year 
period  of  their  service — not  for  1  year 
only,  and  third,  to  enter  into  contracts 
for  summer  training  programs  for  volun- 
teers who  will  begin  training  for  direct - 
administered  programs  in  the  summer  of 
1962. 

The  first  category  will  cost  about  $11.- 
400.000.  This  figure  derives  from  the 
fact  the  average  number  of  volunteers 
during  the  year  on  direct-administered 
programs  will  be  about  1.263.  Multiply- 
ing this  by  the  averaee  cost  per  volun- 
teer of  $9,000  gives  $11,400,000. 

Category  2  will  cost  about  $26  100.000 
This  is  because  1.450  volunteers  will  be 
supported  for  2  years  under  these  con- 
tracts— 1.450  volunteers  times  2  years 
times  $9,000  per  year  gives  a  total  cost 
of  $26,100,000.  Of  the  1.450  volunteers 
funded  in  this  category,  500  will  ac- 
tually be  overseas  or  in  traininf:  by  Jime 
30.  1962.  and  the  remaining  950  will  go 
into  training  soon  after  July  1. 

Category  3  covers  training  contracts 
which  must  be  let  in  the  spring  of  1962 
for  July  and  August  training  programs. 
so  as  to  assure  the  availability  of  selected 
university  training  facilities  on  an  eco- 
nomical basi.s — $2,500,000  is  budgeted 
for  these  contracts. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  any  money 
not  obligated  on  June  30.  1962.  will  be 
returned  to  the  Treasury.  The  Peace 
Corps  is  not  asking  for  authority  to  carry 
forward    unobligated   balances. 

Mr.  President,  not  long  ago  both  the 
Senate  and  the  Hou.se  unanimously 
pa.'ised  bills  providing  $47  billion  for  de- 
fen.>e.  What  is  being  asked  for  today 
is  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
that  amount. 

If  there  is  anything  at  all  in  the  idea 
of  the  Peace  Corps — the  concept  of 
young  Americans  going  abroad  to  serve 
their  country — if  it  is  deemed  to  be  im- 
portant, as  we  face  current  world  ten- 
sions, to  have  p.?ychological,  economic, 
and  spiritual  strength,  as  well  as  phys- 
ical .strength,  tlie  Peace  Corps  offers  the 
least  expensive  form  of  defense  the 
United  States  can  obtain. 

There  is  nothing  better  than  to  have 
young  Americans  spread  the  doctrine  of 
free  enterprise,  and  carry  abroad  word 


of   what   our   country   stand.*;   for.    and 
that  is  what  will  be  done  by  this  bill. 

There  has  been  discussion  of  the  aver- 
aye  age  of  the  participants.  I  believe  the 
average  age  of  those  under  the  program 
is  28 — not  24.  Let  me  say  we  have  had 
major  generals  at  age  25.  and  lieutenant 
generals  at  the  a^e  of  28  One  of  the 
greatest  of  British  Prime  Ministers  held 
office  at  23.  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  felt 
necessary  to  overemphasize  the  relative 
youth  of  tho.se  who  are  in  then  twontie.<; 
and  will  serve  with  this  program  Some 
of  the  finest  accomplishments  in  world 
history  have  been  done  by  persons  in 
their  twenties.  Everyone  cannot  be  the 
age  of  the  average  Scui.tor  to  perform 
his  function  properly,     i  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  do  this  job, 
planned  carefully  by  experienced  per- 
sons, let  u.s  go  all  the  way  with  it.  Let 
us  not  build  a  ladder  that  will  reach  only 
to  the  fourth  floor  if  what  we  are  after 
is  on  the  sixth  floor.  We  should  either 
scrap  the  program  or  follow  these  rec- 
ommendations of  those  with  experience 
who  have  studied  it  .so  carefully,  because 
it  represents  rare  value  in  our  search 
for  .security  and  world  under.standmg 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, vmU  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  able 
S<Miator  from  Louisiana 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  not  most 
of  the  money  actually  to  be  used  for  the 
training  of  the.se  people,  .so  that  when 
they  go  overseas  they  will  tx'  able  to  make 
the  impression  that  we  want  them  to 
make  on  the  people  of  those  countries'' 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  correct 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
lime  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  expired. 

Mr     HUMPHREY   subsequently    said 
Mr.  President.  I  yield   1  minute  to  the 
distinguished   Senator   from    West   Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  R.^NDOLPH  1 , 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  our 
esteemed  colleague.  Senator  Symington. 
has  very  effectively  set  forth  the  fact 
that  notable  achievements  have  been 
given  in  world  history  by  youth.  It  is 
my  purpose  to  further  focus  attention 
on  such  contributions. 

Mr.  P/esident.  at  15  years  of  ape 
Victor  Hugo  presented  a  poem  to  the 
Royal  Academy  in  Pans  and  Leigh 
Hunt  was  a  prolific  writer  of  ver.ses  At 
16.  Michelangelo's  ability  as  a  sculptor 
and  paint^'r  had  been  discovered  and 
Mozart  had  captivat<?d  the  courts  of 
Germany.  At  17.  Alexander  Hamilton 
commanded  the  att^^ntion  of  his  country 
and  Washington  Irving  delighted  the 
readers  of  the  Morning  Chronicle.  At 
18.  Spurgeon  was  pastor  of  a  congreca- 
tion  and  Stephenson  was  carrying  with- 
in his  brain  an  improved  steam  engine. 
At  19,  George  Washlneton  was  a  major 
m  the  army  and  William  Cullen  Bryant 
had  given  "Thanatopsis"  to  the  world. 
At  20,  Bach  was  organist  at  Armstadt 
and  Beethoven  had  added  another  great 
name  to  music.  At  21,  Galileo  was 
awake  to  the  .secret  of  the  vibrations  of 
the  bronze  lamp  of  Pisa  Cathedral  and 
Wilberforce  was  a  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  and  fearlessly  intro- 
duced  a  bill   against  slavery  in  Africa. 


At  22.  Alfred  began  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  reigns  which  Englaiid  had 
ever  seen  and  Savonarola  was  robed 
with  a  splendid  name  At  23.  David 
Hume  had  written  his  treatise  on  "Hu- 
man Nature'  and  Richard  Wagner  had 
compo.sed  'Lohengrin  "  At  24.  Alexan- 
der the  Great  had  taken  Thebes  and  had 
crossed  the  Hellespont  and  John  Ruskm 
had  written    Modern  Painters." 

At  25.  Aeschylus  was  the  greatest 
tragic  poet  of  Greece  and  Coleridge  had 
written  "The  Ancient  Manner"  and  at  25 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  had  piloted  his 
frail  craft,  "The  Spirit  of  St.  Louis" 
from  New  York  to  Pans,  was  acclaimed 
by  millions,  and  added  a  second  story  to 
the  world.  At  26.  Mark  Anthony  was 
the  hero  of  the  Roman  Empire  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  had  written  the  wis- 
dom of  "Poor  Richard  "  At  27  Correg- 
gio  had  the  commission  to  execute  the 
frescoes  on  the  cupola  of  San  Giovanni 
in  Parma  and  Francis  Bacon  was  al- 
ready coun.sel  extraordinary  for  the 
queen  At  28.  Hannibal  took  Sagunto 
while  Rome  deliberatf-d  on  its  re.scue 
and  William  Wordsworth  had  written 
some  of  his  greatest  poems  At  29 
Cromwell  had  begun  his  work  as  a 
mighty  rehgious  figure  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  was  the  most  noted  portrait 
painter  in  England. 

At  30  the  finest  example  of  living  had 
been  given  to  the  world  through  the 
service  of  the  Man  of  Galilee,  and  today 
we  do  not  ask  How  long  did  He  live?" 
but  we  know  the  fullness  of  His  earthly 
existence. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent :hat  the.se  remarks  be  placed  im- 
mediately following  the  speech  of  the 
.senior  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Sy- 
mington 1.  who  referred  to  the  accom- 
plishments made  by  young  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  i  Mr    S.^LTONST.^LL  J. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  S.\LTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  wi.sh  to  support  the  bill,  and  I  also  wi.sh 
to  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa. 

I  consider  this  program  an  experiment. 
If  we  move  forward  with  it  a  little  more 
slowly,  I  believe  we  shall  then  know  bel- 
ter where  we  stand,  and  perhaps  we  shall 
appropriate  more  money  for  the  program 
next  year,  and  thus  will  have  it  used 
more  efficiently,  if  the  program  proves 
to  be  a  success. 

I  should  like  to  approach  this  matter 
from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view. 
I  have  great  confidence  in  young  people 
as  good  ambas.sadors.  My  first  experi- 
ence in  that  connection  was  when  I  was 
in  college,  and  went  abroad  with  an 
athletic  team  We  competed  against 
Germans.  English,  and  Canadians:  and 
we  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with 
them  and  to  come  to  understand  their 
point  of  view  I  hope  we  helped  them, 
and  I  am  confident  that  they  helped  us. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  those  who 
are  to  be  employed  in  connection  with 


the  Peace  Corps  program  are  to  work 
in  the  smaller  communities,  particularly 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries.  Over 
the  last  3  or  4  years  I  have  been  in  cor- 
respondence with  a  friend  who  has  been 
working  in  the  .smaller  villages  in  Thai- 
land. His  experience  there  has  been 
most  informative,  and  the  reports  he  has 
sent  back  to  me  and  to  his  other  friends 
have   been   extremely   illuminating. 

I  understand  that  these  young  people 
are  first  to  be  trained  in  this  country, 
and  that  their  training  will  include  ed- 
ucation in  the  language  of  the  country 
in  which  they  are  to  serve.  Such  edu- 
cation IS  certainly  most  important.  Cer- 
tainly one  must  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  in  which  he  serves 
if  his  work  there  is  to  be  of  maximum 
usefulness. 

Young  persons  have  great  enthu- 
sia.sm.  energy,  confidence  in  themselves, 
and  confidence  in  their  ability  to  make 
friends  with  others. 

I  hope  the  Peace  Corps  program  will 
be  conducted  this  year  as  an  experiment. 
Judging  from  what  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  said.  I  believe  $25  million  is  all 
that  can  be  spent  to  advantage  this  year 
for  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  expired. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  2  more  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachu.setts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized for  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  has  just 
announced  his  selection  of  the  first 
seven  Peace  Corps  representatives  to 
serve  in  foreign  countries. 

I  am  delighted  to  note  that  four  of 
these  first  seven  men  were  educated  in 
Massachusetts,  and  two  of  them  are 
outstanding  leaders  in  my  home  State 
at  the  present  time. 

I  want  to  salute  these  men,  and  to 
congratulate  the  Peace  Corps  for  se- 
lecting them  for  these  responsible  posi- 
tions of  leadership  in  a  sensitive  new- 
program. 

Prof.  Lawrence  Howard  Fuchs,  who 
will  head  the  Peace  Corps  activities  in 
the  Philippines,  is  presently  dean  of  the 
faculty  at  Brandeis  University,  and  is 
an  outstanding  political  scientist. 

Walter  C.  Carrington.  who  will  head 
the  program  in  a  west  African  country. 
is  presently  a  commissioner  for  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  Against  Dis- 
crimination. 

Edwin  R.  Hellawell.  who  goes  to 
Tanganyika  and  east  Africa,  was  edu- 
cated at  Williams  College,  and  his  wife 
was  educated  at  Mount  Holyoke. 

Christopher  B.  Sheldon,  who  will  head 
the  program  in  Colombia,  was  a  crew- 
man on  the  world  tours  of  the  schooner 
Yankee,  which  sailed  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

George  E  Carter,  selected  for  leader- 
ship of  the  program  in  Ghana,  did  grad- 
uate work  at  Harvard  University. 

All  these  men  have  great  opportuni- 
ties. They  have  enrolled  as  missionar- 
ies for  the  American  way  of  life. 

All  of  us  who  have  kno\^-n  them  and 
admired  them  in  Massachusetts  salute 
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them  for  their  courage  and  their  lead- 
ership, and  wish  them  well  in  the  excit- 
ing and  challenging  adventures  that  lie 
before  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  these  four  men 
both  by  reputation  and  personally,  and 
I  know  they  are  good  men.  Certainly 
in  selecting  them,  outstanding  leaders 
have  been  chosen. 

This  experiment  is  worth  while.  It 
will  stimulate  interest  among  our  young 
people  in  this  work,  and  will  give  them 
opportunities  to  do  their  part  in  build- 
ing a  peaceful  world. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted ;  and  I  hope 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  will  then 
be  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  those  of 
us  who  for  years  have  watched  and  wit- 
nessed the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  in 
many  countries  have  seen  many  things 
with  which  we  disagreed  and  have 
found  many  results  which  we  could  not 
approve. 

Many  of  these  shortcomings  have  oc- 
curred because  our  aid  program  has 
tended  too  much  toward  the  large  proj- 
ects. 

One  of  the  most  successful  undertak- 
ings in  this  field  upon  which  our  coun- 
try has  ever  embarked  was  the  point  4 
program,  essentially  technical  aid.  As 
the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  has  stated, 
it  is  true  that  under  the  programs  now 
underway,  technical  aid  is  still  going 
forward.  I  would  that  more  of  our  pro- 
gram fell  into  this  category. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  the  single 
most  distinctive  new  program  of  this 
administration  in  the  field  of  foreign 
aid.  I  believe  it  is  commendable  and 
worthy.  It  has  attracted  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  attention  of  people  around 
the  world.  Every  foreign  dignitary  from 
the  continent  of  Africa,  for  instance, 
with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact,  as 
they  have  visited  this  Capitol  Building, 
appears  interested  in  the  Peace  Corps. 
This  undertaking  is  supported  by  the 
idealism  of  thousands  of  our  young 
people.  They  regard  the  Peace  Corps, 
for  which  they  are  volunteering,  as  an 
organization  which  will  give  them  op- 
portunities to  render  service  to  the  cause 
of  peace  and  understanding.  I  believe 
that  most  of  them  think  they  will  render 
that  service  at  some  sacrifice  to  them- 
selves. 

The  distinguished  and  able  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  referred  to  the 
cost  of  $9,000  per  corpsman.  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers will  not  receive  this  $9,000.  It 
costs  a  considerable  sum  to  send  a  young 
man  to  Tanganyika  where  he  may  assist 
in  the  survey  of  roads.  But  this  trans- 
portation cost  is  paid  to  the  airlines  or 
steamship  lines,  not  to  the  young  man 
who  has  volunteered  2  years  of  his  life 
for  this  purpose.  To  him  it  represents, 
I  respectfully  submit,  a  considerable  sac- 
rifice— no  salary,  and  an  allowance  of 
$75  a  month  for  2  years. 


I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  will 
not  insist  that  an  able  young  man,  B  col- 
lege graduate,  who  volunteers  to  serve  at 
$75  a  month  is  not  making  some  sacri- 
fice. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  j| 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield.  " 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  did  not  mean  to 
leave  the  impre"=sion  that  they  were 
getting  the  $9,000  a  year,  but  it  is  more 
than  S75  a  month,  because  they  have  an 
allowance  that  they  finally  draw  when 
they  leave.  I  think  tho.se  who  are  qual- 
ified are  worthily  rendering  service,  but 
my  position  is  that  the  expenditure  for 
the  experiment  ought  to  be  smaller  than 
$40  million. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  welcome  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  I 
was  sure  he  did  not  intend  to  lea?e  the 
impression  that  he  did  not  regard  the 
service  of  the.se  young  people  as  b  sac- 
rifice; and  I  appreciate  the  clarificalion 
of  his  views. 

The  essence  of  this  pro^rram  is  people 
to  people.  Many  of  the  difficulues  cf 
this  Nation's  foreign  aid  program  have 
arisen  out  of  the  complications  of  rov- 
ernment-to-government  relation.ships. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  2  more 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
Mr.  GORE.  The  es.sence  of  this  pro- 
gram is  people  to  people.  The  young 
man  from  Ohio.  Florida.  Maine,  or  any 
community  in  our  respective  States,  vol- 
unteers to  go  to  some  community — he 
knows  not  where — for  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  community  to  which  he  is 
sent — not  to  build  a  hydroelectric  dam, 
not  to  construct  superhighways,  but  to 
assist,  working  side  by  side  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  to  which  he  is  .sent, 
in  the  elemental  things  that  these  people 
need  to  better  their  conditions  of  life. 

I  hope  the  agency  will  be  able  to  $;pend. 
prudently,  $40  million  in  a  fiscal  year. 
It  may  be  that  this  is  not  possible.  It 
may  be  that  $40  million  will  not  be  ap- 
propriated, although  the  Congress  au- 
thorizes an  appropriation  of  $40  million. 
But  that  is  the  request  before  us.  It  is 
the  amount  which  the  administrators  of 
the  program  think  they  can  spend  wise- 
ly, prudently,  and  fruitfully.  If  they  can 
do  so,  I  shall  be  pleased,  and  I  want  to 
be  sure  that  it  is  done  in  an  advisable 
manner. 

Therefore,  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
it  would  be  arbitrary  and  unwise  to  re- 
duce the  authorization  from  $40  million 
to  $25  million. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  permit  me  to 
grant  the  Senator  from  New  York  LMr. 
JavitsI  5  minutes  on  his  time? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
out  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for 
yielding  to  me.  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  I  shall  not  support  his  position. 
I  can  only  state  that  I  hope  to  reciprocate 
on  another  occasion. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  proposal  before 
us,  three  questions  have  been  raised: 
First,  Shall  we  go  into  the  program  at 


all?  Second.  How  much  shall  we  put 
up  with  respect  to  it  ?  Third.  What  about 
the  personnel  who  are  going  to  be  in  the 
Peare  Corps? 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  suggested  that 
the  young  man  from  the  South,  in  doing 
what  he  did.  rightly  or  wrongly,  made  a 
fool  of  himself.  But.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  behind  the  Ru.ssians  in  this  field. 
For  years  they  have  been  going  out, 
building  the  touchest  kinds  of  structures, 
in  Siberia  and  other  places,  out  of  sheer 
patriotism.  They  have  to  do  it,  but. 
nevertheless,  that  is  the  way  it  comes 
across  to  the  other  countries, 

Some  of  our  hardheadcd  friends — not 
softheaded  friends — as  Balewa  of  Ni- 
geria. Ayub  of  Pakistan,  and  Garcia  of 
the  Philippines,  say  this  is  a  very  good 
idea.     We  are  behind  in  it. 

I  have  been  on  this  wicket  for  years.  I 
supported  an  eflort,  in  1947.  to  educate 
people  to  go  to  work  in  Latin  America. 
I  urged  it  on  our  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1960.  I  am  sorry  he  did  not 
accept  it.  The  fact  that  this  opponent 
did  does  not  mean  it  is  a  bad  idea.  It 
is  a  very  good  idea.  This  is  one  of  the 
original  initiatives  cominii;  out  of  the 
campaign  which  inspired  American 
youth  and  people  of  other  lands.  We 
ought  to  do  it. 

The  second  question  is,  How  much 
shall  we  put  into  it^  If  we  were  to  get 
$50  or  $60  million  out  of  it.  then  1  would 
say  it  is  not  worth  spending  more  than 
$25  million.  But  we  know  that  if  the 
program  works,  we  can  expect  it  to  bo 
of  great  help  in  our  effort  to  succeed  in 
the  struggle  with  the  Communists.  It 
is  nothing  that  can  be  valuated  in  terms 
of  money,  but  it  is  worth  many  billions 
of  dollars.  Therefore,  to  those  who  are 
on  the  taking  end.  I  ask  our  friends  who 
say  it  Ls  not  worth  $40  million,  but  is 
woith  only  $25  million:  Shall  we  give 
those  who  oppase  us  the  opportunity  to 
say.  "You  cut  it  down  so  we  could  not 
make  it  work"?  In  short,  if  the  program 
is  worth  $25  million,  it  is  worth  $40  mil- 
lion. I  shall  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment to  cut  it.  because  it  either  is  a 
worthwhile  effort  or  we  should  not  make 
it  at  all.  and  the  $15  million,  consider- 
ing the  magnitude  of  the  sums  with 
which  we  deal,  coes  not  make  much  dif- 
ference, and  we  should  not  set  our  judg- 
ment against  the  judgment  of  those  who 
are  directly  trying  to  make  a  good  job 
out  of  the  program. 

This  question  goes  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  young  volunteers  who  are  con- 
cerned, and  to  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  young  people  in  all  our  American 
colleges. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  personnel  in 
the  Corps,  this  is  a  matter  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  blowing  up  of  the  Mi- 
ami incident.  I  may  leave  out  the  words 
"blowing  up."  How  many  of  the  par- 
ents of  men  who  went  into  the  Army 
used  to  say,  "I  cannot  wait  for  the  day 
when  they  take  you  into  the  Army  and 
finally  make  a  man  of  you"?  What  we 
are  talking  about  is  training.  If  the 
young  man  to  whom  reference  has  been 
made  made  a  fool  of  himself  in  Flor- 
ida— and  he  has  admitted  in  the  press 
that  he  did — let  us  see  what  would  hap- 
pen to  him.    It  is  a  good  exi)erience.    It 
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might  be  that  his  worst  critics  might 
think  he  would  be  a  fine  conscript  for 
the  Peace  Corps. 

So  I  think  the  effort  Is  worth  while. 
I  think  we  ought  to  do  it.  I  think  it  is 
an  initiative  which  gives  morale  to  our 
people. 

For  years  we  have  been  talking  about 
what  we  can  do  to  "spark"  our  own 
people.  This  is  something  to  "spark" 
our  young  people.  So.  if  this  program  is 
worth  S25  million.  I  think  it  is  certainly 
worth  $40  million  to  do  it  right. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah  !Mr.  Bennett  I. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  shall  need  only  30 
seconds. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  I  yield  30  sec- 
onds to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  estabUshing  the  Peace  Coi-ps.  which 
Is  now  before  the  Senate,  is  one  which 
can  have  an  effect  quite  contrar>-  to  that 
which  is  Intended,  and  I  believe  we 
should  consider  carefully  the  pitfalls  in 
this  program  before  giving  the  Peace 
Corps  the  staunp  of  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

In  a  newsletter  which  I  sent  to  some 
of  my  constituents  on  April  19,  1961, 
I  di.s'^a.ssed  some  of  the  problems  con- 
nected with  the  Peace  Corps.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  excerpt 
from  my  newsletter  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  which  includes  also 
an  editorial  from  the  Richmond  News 
Leader. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord, 
as  follows: 

The  Peace  Corps — Pro  and  Con 
One  of  the  more  dramatic  Idpos  ftdvanced 
by  the  adminlstratton.  and  one  which  In  my 
opinion  h.%s  been  subjected  to  Ux)  little  scru- 
tiny. Is  the  Peace  Corps  Idea  It  m.iy  be  the 
key  to  development  of  the  backward  areas  of 
the  world,  as  Its  backers  believe.  On  the 
other  hand.  U  Is  e.isy  to  foresee  many  situ- 
ations where  It  could  backfire,  where  It 
could  cause  resentment  against  the  United 
States,  or  where  It  could  provide  the  spark 
that  might  explode  a  delicately  balanced  po- 
litical situation. 

Tlae  Peace  Corps  will  have  much  in  Its 
favor.  Most  of  Its  people  will  be  young, 
and  youth  Is  a  period  of  enthusiasm,  dedi- 
cation, adaptability,  and  robust  health. 
Tliese  are  qualities  essential  to  success  In 
such  an  undertaking. 

But  there  are  other  essentials.  Sucli 
tilings  as  experience,  technical  knowledge, 
maturity  of  judgment,  and  language  skill. 
But  above  all.  there  must  be  a  situation 
which  lends  Itself  to  this  type  of  a  project. 
and  the  project  must  be  welcomed  by  the 
people   it   Is  intended   to  help 

For  example,  consider  India  Tliere  are 
many  thousands  of  well-educated  people  In 
India  who  are  now  unemployed.  These  na- 
tive Indians  are  not  likely  to  welcome  young 
American  Peace  Corps  volunteers  whom  they 
see  as  taking  Jobs  away  from  them. 
■  Then  there  is  the  delicate  problem  of  na- 
tional pride.  How  will  people  of  these  coun- 
tries feel  when  we  send  American  youngsters 
to  teil  them  how  to  handle  their  local  prob- 
lems. And  if  the  Peace  Corps  identifies  it- 
self with  a  project  which  later  falls,  whom 
do  you  think  the  local  politicians  are  going 
to  blame'' 

The  Peace  Corps  will  be  a  prime  target  for 
local  Communist  parties,  who  will  try  to  stir 
up  the  i>opulatlon  against  "Interference  from 
outsiders."  and  who  will  try  to  sell  the  Idea 


that  this  Is  an  instrument  of  "American  Im- 
I>erlallsm."  In  such  an  atmosphere,  one  mis- 
take, one  failure,  by  Peace  Corps  personnel 
could  wipe  out  gains  that  might  have  been 
made  over  a  period  of  many  years. 

James  Kilpatrlck.  editor  of  the  Richmond. 
Va  .  News  Leader,  summed  it  up  this  way 

"The  Peace  Corps  idea  taps  latent  longings 
in  the  most  hardened  heart.  It  combines 
the  ancient  ideal  of  the  missionary  and  edu- 
cator with  the  innocence,  the  audacity,  that 
opens  all  doors  The  combination  of  these 
notions  was  enough  to  spre.id  a  halo  of  ro- 
mance and  legend  around  that  dreadful 
fiasco,  the  children's  crtisade  of  the  13th 
century.  The  child  burled  in  us  all  would 
like  to  fly  o3  wlili  Peter  Pan  to  conquer  the 
pirates,  or  join  a  misty  quest  through  the 
wonderful  land  of  Oz.  We  are  certain  that, 
.irmed  with  Innocence,  we  would  find  the 
wizard  and  be  happy  ever  after. 

•  But  chlldrf-n  who  go  off  to  find  the 
wizard  find  witches  and  wolves  along  the 
way,  they  are  met  by  the  dragon  of  the 
fairy  tales,  by  the  lurking  serpent  In  every 
Garden  of  Eden.  That  is  how  children  be- 
come adults.  The  world,  akis.  Is  no  Eden; 
and  the  population  of  serpents  In  propor- 
tion to  the  supply  of  doves  Is  nowhere  so 
unbalanced  as  In  the  area  of  politics.  And 
so.  sadly,  people  are  beginning  to  take  a 
second  look  at  the  great  Idea  that  burst  on 
Americans   like  their   lost   youth. 

■'Tlie  practical  difficulties  of  a  Peace 
Corps  are  staggering.  It  will  be  Imposilble 
to  keep  the  young  Idealists  out  of  politics, 
a  touchy  business  even  for  trained  diplo- 
mats. It  is  hard  enough  to  find  the  evi- 
dence of  responsibility  among  the  young. 
even  whan  these  young  jjeople  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  subjected  to  extraordinary  tests 
of  their  maturity  And  the  invaskn  of 
Communists,  laeologues,  and  doctrinaires  is 
as  certain  as  rain  in  Richmond.  Already 
the  youth  conference  In  Washington  that 
discussed  the  Corps  has  gone  on  record  as 
wilUnc  to  eat  rice  und  sleep  with  rodents; 
but  sign  a  loyalty  pledge  to  their  own  Gov- 
ernment?    Never." 

Although  the  Peace  Corps  Is  now  a  going 
concern.  Congress  has  not  yet  had  a  ciiance 
to  study  It,  or  to  wrestle  with  the  difficult 
prnb;pms  It  brings  up  iTiie  Peace  Corps 
w.is  created  by  the  President  without  con- 
gressional approval.  In  an  action  of  dubious 
constitutionality  )  I  hope  that  when  we 
do  consider  It.  we  can  do  so  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  calm,  reasoned  Judgment,  and  that 
(  t:r  emotions  will  not  cause  us  to  embark 
upon  another  poorly  equipped,  visionary 
children's  crusade  sucn  as  that  Ill-fated 
"Peace  Corps  "  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Mr.  McGEE.    Mr.  President 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President. 
what  is  the  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  3  minutes, 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  7 
minutes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE,  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
both  sides  for  combining  enough  time 
for  me  to  make  a  basic  comment,  which 
goes  to  the  theory  of  the  amendment. 

The  ba.sis  for  the  amendment  is  that 
the  idea  proposed  is  a  good  one,  but 
we  ought  to  take  a  little  longer  to  get 
the  experiment  off  the  ground  to  make 
sure  we  shall  be  going  in  the  right  di- 
rection. As  between  the  amendment 
and  the  bill  itself,  there  is  no  basic  dis- 
agreement as  to  principle,  but  only  as 
to  approach. 


On  the  basis  of  the  record  and  ex- 
perience, we  have  guidelines  in  this 
regard.  We  know  what  can  be  done 
through  private  organizations,  through 
private  foundations,  through  mission- 
ary endeavors  and  through  operations 
such  as  Crossroads  Africa.  We  have  a 
great  many  indications  of  the  real 
capabilities  of  youth. 

We  know  what  demands  are.  We 
know  from  overseas  there  are  requests 
from  these  developing  nations  for 
20.000  members  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
The  bill  envisions  only  2.700  members 
at  the  figure  of  $40  million.  This  is 
our  response  to  the  oversea  request  for 
20,000  individuals  and  the  12,000  vol- 
unteers who  have  made  themselves 
available  for  the  service.  The  demand 
is  really  not  for  cutting  the  appropria- 
tion, but,  if  anything,  for  increasing  the 
appropriation. 

The  real  answer,  in  my  judfcnent,  to 
the  question  of  whether  to  cut  the  ap- 
propriation to  $25  million  is  the  psy- 
chology, both  abroad  and  at  home, 
triggered  by  this  idea— the  psychology 
of  great  expectations. 

We  have  proved  that  this  program 
will  work.  We  have  guidelines.  We 
have  expectations,  and  we  dare  not  risk 
extra  frustrations  and  iiew  delays.  The 
rate  of  change  around  the  world  is 
frightening.  The  speed  at  which  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  going  ought  to  give 
us  reason  for  concern  as  we  think  of 
cutting  the  program  even  to  $25  million. 
We  have  seen  the  African  and  Asian 
areas,  which  have  the  curious  image, 
purveyed  in  the  first  place  by  very 
wealthy  and  elderly  Americans,  who 
were  the  only  ones  who  could  afford  to 
travel  to  that  part  of  the  world,  and. 
secondly,  by  the  image  of  the  American 
soldier  who  helped  to  trigger  the  expec- 
tations now  in  motion.  Because  of  the 
military  image  and  because  of  the  image 
of  age,  these  new  nations  need  a  cor- 
rective imace  of  our  great  American 
ideals,  the  image  of  youth,  of  the  yoimg 
face  of  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
expired. 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  ha.e  everj-  reason 
to  vote  "nay."  If  we  can  send  12  million 
young  men  around  the  world  with  guns 
why  can  we  not  send  around  the  world 
3.000  young  men  with  hearts  and  hands 
and  ideas  in  their  heads'!' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  KerrL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Tlie  effort  to  amend  the  proposal  in 
this  situation  reminds  me  of  a  story  my 
father  used  to  tell  of  the  fellow  who 
was  trying  to  get  across  a  creek  swim- 
ming. He  gave  out  about  25  feet  from 
the  shore,  and  a  friend  of  his  threw  a 
rope  out  to  him  which  was  20  feet  long, 
and  never  could  understand  why  the 
fellow  did  not  come  on  in. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  bill,  Mr. 
President,  we  should  have  it  on  the  basis 
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that  has  been  established  and  in  the 
amount  which  has  been  justified. 

The  amendment,  I  feel,  should  be  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  I  have  2  minutes  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  sustain  the  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  regard  to  this  particular 
proposal.  The  $40  million  is  an  author- 
ization. Every  Member  of  this  body 
knows  that  we  go  through  the  legislative 
process  which  is  entitled  a  "conference" 
with  the  other  body.  Also,  we  know  that 
generally  in  the  conferences  there  are 
some  adjustments  made,  and  in  this  in- 
stance they  v/ill  be  made,  most  likely, 
downward. 

Secondly,  there  is  an  appropriations 
process.  Frequently  the  appropriation  is 
less  than  the  authorization. 

The  real  argument  is  the  one  which 
has  been  advanced:  We  have  a  job  to  do. 
We  know  what  it  is.  We  ought  to  pro- 
ceed to  get  it  done.  If  we  are  not  going 
to  do  it,  then  there  is  no  need  to  have  a 
program  which  will  be  ineffective  by  put- 
ting in  a  little  mone"  but  not  enough  to 
do  the  job. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
"join  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  in  what  he  says,  because 
I  think  that  he  is  correct  on  the  subject 
of  the  Hickenlooper  amendment,  as  are 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  other 
Senators  who  have  spoken  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

I  point  out  that  in  the  beginnmg 
something  on  the  order  of  $100  million 
was  requested  for  this  program.  Since 
that  time  the  amount  had  been  reduced 
considerably. 

We  know  that  if  we  approve  a  pro- 
gram of  this  magnitude  and  nature  it 
will  run  up  against  difBculties  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  hope  that 
at  least,  in  getting  the  program  afloat, 
we  will  on  this  occasion  allow  the  full 
amount  requested  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Peace  Corps 
budget  were  reduced  from  $40  million  to 
$25  million  this  would  mean  that  the 
2,700  Peace  Corps  volunteers  we  propose 
to  have  in  training  overseas  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1962  would  be  reduced  by 
over  1,000.  In  terms  of  total  effective- 
ness, this  would  mean  that  what  is  al- 
ready a  modest  program  would  be  re- 
duced to  such  a  point  that  its  impact 
would  be  largely  lost. 

The  success  of  the  Peace  Corps  ap- 
proach will  depend  in  large  measure  on 
person-to-person  contact — on  reaching 
people  hitherto  unexposed  to  American 
ideas.  Clearly,  we  stand  to  lose  much 
with  each  volunteer  we  are  not  able  to 
send  abroad.  We  will  lose  in  terms  of 
the  farmers,  the  mechanics,  the  local 
oflacials,  and  the  schoolteachers  of  other 
countries  who  will  not  come  into  inti- 


mate contact  with  young  American  men 
and  women,  and  the  ideas  and  know- 
how  they  represent.     With  a  reduction 
of  over  1,000  In  the  number  we  are  able 
to  send  abroad,  the  number  of  countries 
in  which  the  Peace  Corps  can  have  an 
impact  will  also  be  significantly  reduced. 
There  is  certainly  much  merit  m  be- 
ginning  a   new    and   somewhat    experi- 
mental program  modestly  and  cautiously, 
with    a    keen    awareness    of    both    the 
potential     opportunities     and     pitfalls. 
This  is  what  the  Peace  Corps  is  doing. 
However,  there  is  also  a  real  dangei  of 
being  so  cautious  that  we  sacrifice  the 
tremendous  benefits  to  be  gained.     The 
response  to  the  Peace  Corps,  both  in  this 
country    and    abroad,    has    been    over- 
whelming.   With  each  volunteer  who  is 
not  able,  through  lack  of  funds,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  abroad,  we  waste 
the  support  young   American   men   and 
women  have  shown.    Moreover,  we  would 
have  to  disappoint  the  many  foreign  gov- 
ernments who  have  reacted  so  positively 
to  the  Peace  Corps,  and  who  have  ex- 
pressed   intense    interest    in    having    a 
Peace   Corps    project    in    their   country. 
In  short,  if  the  Peace  Corps  program 
were  to  be  curtailed,  much  of  the  mo- 
mentum and  idealism  generated  by  this 
unique    concept    in     this    country    and 
abroad  would  be  lost.    Our  words  of  new 
approaches  to  foreign  policy  might  ac- 
quire a  hollow  soimd.    More  than  1.000 
qualified    Americans    anxious    to    serve 
their  coimtry  would  be  denied  this  privi- 
lege and  opportunity.    And  furthermore, 
the  United  States  as  a  country  will  lose 
in   large   measure   this   momentous  op- 
portunity  to    give   people   all   over    the 
world  and  in  all  walks  of  life,  a  chance 
to   come   to   know   better   both   America 
and  Americans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps.  Robert 
Sargent  Shriver,  Jr..  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RtcoRb. 
as  follows: 

Peace  Corps, 
Washington.  DC.  August  23.  1961 

Dear  Hubert:  In  response  to  your  Inquiry 
concerning  the  amendments  to  reduce  the 
Peace  Corps  appropriations  and  the  number 
of  supergrades  requested  by  the  executive 
branch  for  the  Peace  Corps.  I  woiild  like 
to  make  the  following  points: 

First,  the  primary  factor  in  the  appro- 
priations is  not  the  reduction  of  money 
itself  but  the  reduction  In  the  number  of 
qualified  people  we  can  send  abroad  to 
serve  our  country  if  the  appropriutions  re- 
quest is  cut.  Every  $9,000  eliminated  from 
the  request  eliminates  one  qualified  person 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  able  to  serve 
our  country  through  the  Peace  Corps  I 
believe  it  Is  important  to  remember  that 
the  loss  will  not  be  in  terms  of  dollars  but 
in  terms  of  people. 

Second,  the  demand  for  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers in  underdeveloped  countries  has 
surpassed  our  expectations.  Nigeria  alone 
asks  us  for  1.300  people.  The  Philippine 
Government  indicated  it  could  use  as  many 
as  5.000  people.  Obviously  we  cannot  meet 
these  requests;  we  are  proposing  only  2,700 
people  for  the  entire  program.  But  the  fact 
is   that   Americans   are   wanted    and  needed 


in  these  countries  If  we  do  not  help  them 
to  fill  their  critical  manpower  shortages  we 
can  be  certain  that  these  countries  will  ask 
the  Soviet-Slno  bloc  for  people  and  will  prob- 
ably get  them. 

Third,  we  are  convinced  that  3,000  quali- 
fied, dedicated  Americans  are  available  for 
service  in  the  Peace  Corps.  Four  months  ago 
this  supply  was  an  unknown  factor.  Since 
then,  more  than  12.000  persons  have  actually 
volunteered  and  we  are  certain  that  3,000 
of  them  and  more  are  qualified  to  do  this 
work  abroad.  Applications  are  still  coming 
in  at  a  significant  rate 

The  fact  is.  Senator  Humphrey,  thsit  we 
did  not  arbitrarily  set  a  number  of  2.700  or 
a  figure  of  $40  million.  The.se  figures  repre- 
sent a  reasonable  compromise  well  below 
both  the  demand  and  supply  available 

The  amendment  to  reduce  the  number  of 
supergrades  could  greatly  cripple  the  Peace 
Corps  in  these  early  stages  I  am  sure  you 
believe  that  good  management  is  the  key  to 
a  good  program,  and  that  the  essential  man- 
agement positlrins  mu.st  be  filled  In  this  early 
period— as  the  Peace  Corps  grows,  it  will 
grow  in  the  number  of  volunteers  In  the 
field  rather  than  in  the  number  of  top  level 
positions.  Every  Job  for  which  we  are  ask- 
ing a  supergrade  is  a  key  Job  which  has  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  success  of  the  Peace 
Corps  mission  I  do  not  believe  the  Peace 
Corps  can  afford  to  fall  As  a  businessman 
I  think  one  safeguard  against  failure  Is  high 
caliber  personnel  administering  the  program. 
Thank  you  for  your  interest  and  with 
best   regards. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  Sargent  Shriver.  Jr  , 

Dirrrtor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  that  exhaust  the  remaining 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  order  to  keep  the  lines  of  dis- 
cussion straight.  I  point  out  that  my 
amendment  in  no  way  will  curtail  the 
programed  activities  of  the  Peace  Corps 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  presented 
figures,  apparently  developed  from  the 
Corps  itself,  which  I  consider  to  be  ac- 
curate, and  admitted  in  his  statement 
there  would  not  be  more  than  2,000  peo- 
ple in  the  Peace  Corps  on  June  30.  1962, 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Tho.se  people 
will  not  be  in  the  Peace  Corps  all  year. 
The  program  of  $25  million  would 
cover  2,700  members  of  the  Peace  Corps 
for  the  full  fiscal  year,  though  the  aver- 
age will  be  about  1.400  instead  of  2,700 
This  agency  will  not  be  able  to  spend, 
under  the  present  program,  as  it  is  laid 
out.  $25  million,  unless  a  lot  of  contracts 
are  made  with  some  agencies  going  far 
beyond  the  fi.scal  year. 

if  we  consider  the  program  presented 
on  a  total  number  in  the  Peace  Corps  of 
2,700  for  the  fiscal  year  1962  multiplied 
by  the  $9,000  each  which  it  is  said  will 
be  the  cost,  that  is  less  than  $25  million. 
There  will  be  an  average  of  about  1,400 
in  the  Peace  Corps,  according  to  its  own 
figures.  There  are  only  600  now,  and 
part  of  the  fi.scal  year  is  gone. 

I  submit  that  my  amendment  would 
not  curtail  the  activities,  would  not  cut 
the  program  down.  It  is  a  realistic  ap- 
praisal that  this  is  an  experimental  pro- 
gram and  there  is  no  excuse  whatsoever. 
in  good  fiscal  and  financial  management. 
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in  my  judgment,  to  authorize  $40  million 
when,  by  the  figures  presented,  the 
atrency  cannot  use  even  $25  million. 
That  IS  the  whole  basis  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  believe  there  is  a  lot  of  emotional 
romanticism  in  some  of  the  approaches 
to  the  Peace  Corps  I  believe  the  Peace 
Corps  can,  if  it  is  properly  operated, 
contribute  something  to  international 
relations.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go 
along  reasonably  and  sensibly  with  the 
program,  but  all  I  am  saying  by  propos- 
ing the  amendment  i^  that  we  should 
cut  the  authorization  from  an  amount 
of  money  the  Peace  Coi-ps  cannot  pos- 
sibly use.  under  any  figures  they  have 
presented,  to  an  amount  which  is.  prac- 
tically, more  than  they  can  use  accord- 
ing to  their  owti  figures.  We  should  cut 
the  amount  from  $40  million  to  $25  mil- 
lion. There  will  still  be  a  surplus  in  the 
operation. 

To  me  thLs  is  only  a  realistic  and  sound 
financial  and  fiscal  management  ap- 
proach. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  other  body  is 
going  to  do.  The  issue  is  before  this 
body  today.  The  issue  is  before  the 
Senate,  and  is  not  before  the  other  body. 
We  have  a  responsibility  to  act  in  our 
best  judgment,  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  and  in  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
gram. That  is  what  I  am  asking  be 
done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  tharJt  the 
Presiding  Officer.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  as 
amended.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  'legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDDl,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  HartkeI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  al.so  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez'  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]. 
If  pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
■yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DODD]  IS  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Be.\ll1. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Mar\iand  would  vote 
■  yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
H^RTKE]  and  the  Senator  from  Mi.s.souri 
!Mr.  Long]  would  each  vote    nay." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr. 
Bridges!  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  are  absent  becau.^e  of 
illness. 


The    Senator    from    Maryland     I  Mr. 
Beall]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr. 
Cask]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land IMr.  Beall]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  IMr.  Dodd].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  IMr.  Case)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Chavez]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result   was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  59,  as  follows: 

(No.  1671 
TEAS — 32 


experienced  men.    Otherwise  it  ^tII  not 
work. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  several  more  amendments 
to  be  prop>osed  and  still  to  be  considered 
on  the  pending  bill,  with  the  permission 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  I  should 
hke  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  go  into  execu- 
tive session  to  consider  the  nomination 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

Mr.  HOLLAND      I  have  no  objection 
I  yield  the  floor  at  this  time. 
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HICKENLOOPER 

s   amendment 

EXECLnrVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unaiumous  coiisent  that  the  F>end- 
ing  btisiness  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


as  amended,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McGEE  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  HL'MPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open   to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  Mr.  President,  I 
could  support  the  Peace  Corps  bill  if  it 
were  written  on  the  basis  of  hiiing  ex- 
perienced people  like  doctors  and  den- 
tists and  engineers,  who  would  be  paid 
regular  wages  to  go  overseas  to  do  a 
specific  kind  of  work  and  to  spend  a 
certain  period  of  time  overseas,  thereby 
doing  a  great  deal  of  good  However, 
on  the  basis  on  which  the  bill  is  presently 
written,  with  the  concept  behind  it.  with 
the  philosophy  behind  it,  I  cannot  sup- 
port it.  because  in  my  opinion  it  will 
do  more  harm  than  good.  We  ought  not 
to  pass  such  legislation  in  Congress. 
Therefore  I  cannot  support  it  as  it  is 
written.  The  idea  behind  the  bill  is  all 
right,  and  it  would  work  if  we  employed 


ARMY    NATIONAL    GUARD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  nomination  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Maj.  Gene  Hal  WUhams  to  be 
a  brigadier  general. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  outset.  I  wish  to  announce  that  I 
desire  to  make  my  statement  without 
interruption,  so  that  there  may  be  an 
orderly  presentation  of  the  case  I  am 
about  to  place  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  my  opposition  to  the 
nomination  of  Maj.  Gene  Hal  Williams 
to  be  a  brigadier  general  in  the  U.S. 
Army  Resene  is  the  latest  act  in  a  sus- 
tained effort  that  I  have  made  dtiring  the 
past  5  years  to  clean  up  the  very  loose 
and  disturbing  conditions  that  have 
existed  in  the  selection  of  Reserve  of- 
ficers for  general  and  admiral  rank  in 
our  armed  services. 

HISTORY   OF    EFFORTS 

My  campaign  to  clean  up  the  Reserve 
general  and  admiral  ofiBcer  selection  sys- 
tems started  4I2  years  ago  in  February 
1957,  when  several  Air  F\)rce  Reser^-e 
leaders,  including  the  then  national 
president  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation, a  then  past  national  president  of 
the  Reserve  Officers  Association,  and  a 
then  past  national  president  of  the  Air 
Reser\-c  Association,  protested  to  me 
against  some  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
general  nominations  received  at  that 
time  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

At  their  request.  I  investigated  the 
record  of  these  nominees  and  my  investi- 
gation established  the  validity  of  their 
protests  and  caused  me  to  respond  to 
their  request  that  I  oppose  certain  of 
the  jiominaticns.  I  opposed  two  of  the 
nominations,  and  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  agreeing  with  and 
upholding  my  opposition,  withheld  ap- 
proval of  the  two  nominations  and  so 
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these  two  nominees  were  not  promoted 
to  brigadier  general  that  year. 

The  next  year,  in  1958,  I  opposed  an 
Army  Reserve  major  general  nomination 
and  the  committee  withheld  approval 
in  that  case  and  the  nominee  was  never 
promoted  to  major  general. 

In  1959  I  opposed  three  Air  Force  Re- 
serve general  nominations  and  the  com- 
mittee turned  these  nominations  down. 

In  1960  I  opposed  two  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  general  nominations  and  the 
committee  upheld  my  opposition.  Also 
in  that  year,  when  another  member  of 
the  committee  opposed  a  National  Guard 
general  nomination,  I  supported  that  op- 
position and  the  committee  turned  down 
that  National  Guard  general  nomina- 
tion. 

Early  this  year  I  opposed  two  Naval 
Reserve  admiral  nominations  and  the 
committee  withheld  approval  in  these 
two  cases. 

When  some  of  these  nominees  in  these 
5  years  increased  their  Reserve  partici- 
pation and  improved  their  qualifications, 
I  removed  my  opposition  to  them  and 
they  were  then  finally  approved. 

In  addition  to  these  dozen  individual 
cases,  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee 
issued  two  reports  on  the  conditions  ex- 
isting In  the  Reserve  admiral  and  gen- 
eral officer  selection  system  of  the  armed 
services.  In  these  reports,  the  subcom- 
mittee, headed  by  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
severely  condemned  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Navy  on  their  Reserve  admiral  and 
general  officer  selection  policies,  prac- 
tices and  administration,  and  called  for 
major  reforms. 

HISTORY   OF  RESULTS 

The  Air  Force  was  the  first  to  respond 
with  specific  and  affirmative  action.  The 
Air  Force  change  in  attitude  and  the 
reformation  in  the  Air  Force  started  in 
the  late  summer  of  1959  under  the  ad- 
^ministration  of  Gen.  Trtunan  H.  Landon 
'  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel 
and  it  was  completed  in  1960,  with  one  of 
the  most  significant  changes  in  Air  Force 
attitude,  as  well  as  in  practice,  coming 
in  the  change  in  the  law  that  the  Air 
Force  asked  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  make  through  an  amend- 
ment to  Reserve  legislation  before  the 
committee  in  I960. 

The  committee  and  the  Congress 
adopted  the  Air  Force-requested  amend- 
ment, which  incorporated  into  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  general  officer  selection 
system  a  proposal  that  I  had  been  advo- 
cating for  3  years. 

This  year  the  Navy  has  responded  well 
under  the  administration  of  Vice  Adm. 
William  R.  Smedberg  HI,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel,  with  sweeping  reforma- 
tion of  its  Reserve  admiral  selection  sys- 
tem— and  with  the  adoption  of  basic 
changes  advocated  by  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Army  selection 
system  has  been  commendable.  It  has 
been  vulnerable  to  severe  criticism  only 
in  its  manner  of  granting  of  Federal 
recognition  to  National  Guard  State  ad- 
jutants general,  and  National  Guard 
State  assistant  adjutants  general  for 
air  and  National  Guard  State  chiefs  of 
staff  for  air. 


However,  the  Gene  Hal  Williams  nom- 
ination has  served  to  emphasize  and  un- 
derscore the  looseness  of  the  National 
Guard  Federal  recognition  system  so 
much  that  on  July  18.  1961,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  notified  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Comjnittee.  by  a  letter  of 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  that  the 
standards  for  recognizing  National 
Guard  State  adjutants  general  would  be 
raised  considerably. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  my  4 '2-year 
campaign  to  clean  up  the  Reserve  gen- 
eral and  admiral  selection  systems  has 
been  almost  completed — culminatuig 
with  even  reform  in  the  National  Guard, 
which  has  been  regarded  heretofoi*  as 
being  so  politically  strong  that  it  was  be- 
yond criticism  or  change. 

CHARACTERIZATION    OF    EFFORTS       | 

I  can  assure  you.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  4 '2-year  campaign  of  mine  to  clean 
up  this  situation  has  not  been  easy  and 
has  not  been  pleasant.  It  ha.s  brought 
down  upon  me  many  unflattenns  char- 
acterizations of  my  motives.  This  time 
I,  and  the  si:  Senators  joining  me  have 
been  accused  of  asking  "for  the  pound 
of  flesh." 

Whether  I  have  been  right  or  wrong. 
I  will  leave  to  the  American  people  to 
judge.  There  is  certainly  no  question 
m  my  mind  about  the  rightness  of  my 
position.  Had  I  had  the  slightest  doubt, 
I  would  have  long  ago  let  the  attacks 
on  me  force  me  to  give  up  my  fight  for 
decency  in  the  Reserve. 

I  think  perhaps  the  best  qualified  iier- 
son  to  judge  my  efforts  and  my  motives 
in  this  campaign  is  the  chairmaai  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee— and  I  am  proud  of  the  characteri- 
zation that  he  has  given  my  efforts — 
that  I  have  made  a  contribution  which 
he  would  have  been  proud  to  have  been 
able  to  render  himself. 

NATIONAL      GUARD       PRIDE      A.S      FIRST      LIKE      OF 
DEFENSE 

The  National  Guard  has  proudly 
called  itself  the  first  line  of  defense  after 
the  Regular  Establishment  and  ahead 
of  the  Reserve  forces.  It  has  been  so 
insistent  upon  this  first  line  of  defense 
role  that  it  got  Congress  to  make  it  a 
part  of  the  law — a  part  of  the  law  which 
is  found  in  the  32d  volume  of  the  United 
States  Code,  section  102.  which  states: 

In  accordance  with  the  traditional  mili- 
tary policy  Of  the  United  States,  It  Is  es- 
sential that  the  strength  and  orgaulKatlon 
of  the  Army  National  Guard  and  the  Air 
National  Guard  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
first  line  defenses  of  the  United  Siates  ^ 
maintained  and  assured  at  all  times. 

I  cannot  believe  that  an  organization, 
which  is  so  proud  of  such  first  Une  of 
defense  designation,  can  be  veiT  happy 
about  the  Gene  Hal  Williams  nomina- 
tion in  view  of  his  very  limited  mili- 
tary experience  and  qualifications  for 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general — the 
rank  normally  accorded  in  the  field  to 
an  assistant  division  commander  with 
command  from  7.000  to  over  10,000 
troops. 

ANALYSIS    OF     ARGUMENTS     FOR    NOM 1  .V.^TION" 

Several  arguments  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  Major  V/illiams  in  hli  con- 
tention that  hi.s  nomination  should  be 


confirmed.     Let  us  look  at   the.se  argu- 
ments and  examine  them. 

PREDECESSOR    IN     SAME    SITU.ATION 

In  reading  a  letter  of  Major  William.s, 
Senator  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  stated  to 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  Major  Williams"  "predecessor  was  in 
this  same  situation"  a.s  an  argument  to 
support  confirming  the  Williams  nomi- 
nation. 

This  IS  not  an  accurate  representation 
for  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  situ- 
ation between  Major  Williams  and  his 
predecessor  as  the  adjutant  general  of 
West  Virginia.  The  only  fact  of  ?\m- 
ilarity  was  that  both  Williams  and  his 
predecessor,  William  Edwards  Blake, 
were  majors  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
pointments as  adjutants  general.  With 
that  sole  exception,  there  is  no  other 
similarity  whatsoever— but  instead  very 
marked  contrasts  in:  first,  years  of  mili- 
tary status;  second,  years  of  commis- 
sioned active  service;  third,  years  in 
grade,  fourth,  war  .^^ervice;  fifth,  combat 
service  and  experience;  sixth,  combat 
decorations;  and  seventh,  age 

The  record,  as  furnished  by  the  Army 
Adjutant  General  in  official  documents 
to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, shows  that  Blake  had  a  vastly  su- 
perior record  of  training  and  experience 
as  compared  to  that  of  Williams  at  the 
time  each  was  appointed  State  adjutant 
general.  Williams  had  military  officer 
.■status  of  less  than  9  years  while  Blake 
had  more  than  25  years— three  times 
as  great  as  that  of  Williams. 

Williams'  total  commissioned  active 
.service  wa.<=  less  than  a  year  and  a  half 
while  Blake's  was  over  3  years  and  8 
months— nearly  3  times  as  great  as  that 
of  Williams. 

Senator  Byrd  has  made  a  point  that 
Williams  had  1  year  and  3  months  of  en- 
listed service  in  addition  to  this.  Yet, 
the  Army  and  National  Guard  appar- 
ently did  not  feel  this  was  sufficiently 
important  for  the  committee  to  consider 
on  his  qualifications  for  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general — as  it  did  not  include 
it  in  the  official  document  accompany- 
ing his  nomination, 

Williams  had  served  only  8  months  in 
the  grade  of  major  while  Blake  had 
served  over  3  years  in  the  grade  of 
major — more  than  four  times  as  long 
as  that  of  Williams. 

Vv  lUiams  had  not  served  either  in  com- 
bat or  overseas  while  Blake  had  exten- 
sive combat  and  oversea  service. 

The  only  award  Williams  has  is  the 
Parachute  Badge,  while  Blake  had  been 
awarded  the  Purple  Heart  for  being 
wounded  in  combat  action,  the  Silver 
Star  for  heroism  in  combat,  the  Air 
Medal,  the  Soldier's  Medal  and  the  Com- 
bat Iirfantryman  Badge. 

Williams  was  only  32  years  old  at  the 
time  of  the  appointment  while  Blake 
was  46  years  old. 

Clearly  the  ca.ses  are  not  similar  as  the 
record  shows  the  vast  superiority  in  ex- 
perience, training,  and  military  accom- 
plishment and  distinction  of  Blake  over 
Williams. 

Inasmuch  as  Ma.ior  Williams  has 
raised  the  standard  of  comparison,  I 
think  it  also  pertinent  to  make  a  com- 
parison between  Major  Williams  and  the 
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case  of  Col  Homer  Reid  Flynn.  the  as- 
sisUnt  State  adjutant  general  for  air 
of  the  Georgia  National  Guard,  whose 
nomination  was  rejected  last  year  by 
ihe  Committee  on  Armed  Services  even 
though  it  had  been  approved  by  the 
Department  of  E>efense. 

I   think   It  pertinent  to  compare  the 
record  of   Major  Williams  with   that  of 
the  Georgia  National  Guard  nomination 
.so   recently   rejected   by   this  committee 
At  the  time  of  State  appointment  Wil- 
liams was  a  major  while  Flynn  was  a 
colonel — Williams  had  less  than  9  years 
military   status   while   Flynn   had   twice 
as  much  with  almo.'>t  18  years— Wilhams 
had     17    montli.s    commissioned    active 
.service  while  Flynn  had  more  than  twice 
as  much   with   almost   39  months  com- 
missioned  active   service — Williams   had 
served  only   8   months   in  the   grade   of 
major    while    Flynn    had    served    150 
months  in  the  grade  of  major  or  higher 
or  nearly  19  times  as  great  as  William.s — 
Williams   was    a   major   at    the    time   of 
appointment  in  1961  while  Flynn  was  a 
full  colonel  at  the  time  of  appointment 
in   1960— Williams  was   32  while  Flynn 
was  41.    Flynn  had  twice  previously  been 
Kiven  Federal   recognition  in  the   grade 
of  brigadier  general   and   confirmed   by 
this  very  committee 

With  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices having  rejected  Flynn  last  year,  I 
asked  the  members  how  could  they 
logically  conclude  with  this  comparison 
that  Williams  is  qualified  for  the  rank 
of  brigadier  generaP 

Mr  President,  I  think  that  it  will  come 
as  no  surprise  to  the  Senate  that  after 
I  had  set  forth  the  comparative  records 
of  Williams  and  his  predecessor  as  the 
West  Virginia  adjutant  general — and 
with  the  rejected  nomination  last  year — 
that  this  argument  of  comparative 
"same  situation"  was  quickly  dropped 
and  It  was  admitted  by  Senator  Byrd 
that  the  experience  and  training  record 
of  Williams'  pr?dece.ssor  was  far  superior 
to  that  of  Williams. 

REJECTION    WOULD    RESTRICT    GOVERNORS    OF 
SMALLER    STATES 

A  second  argument  offered  by  Major 
Williams  in  .support  of  his  nomination 
was  that  to  reject  it  would  result  in  re- 
strictions on  Governors  of  smaller  States. 
Major  Williams  stated  specifically: 

Governors  of  smaller  States  are  going  to 
be  extremely  limited  in  cho^ising  an  adjutant 
general  who  would  qualify  for  Federal  recog- 
nition Thus,  the  Governor  of  West  Vir- 
ginia would  be  told  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  he  could  only  pick  an  adjutant 
general  who  would  qualify  for  brigadier  gen- 
eral from  the  small  group  of  officers  here 
who  now  hold  the  grade  of  colonel  The 
question  then  arises  as  to  whether  or  not 
any   Governor's  hands  shotild  be  tied. 

This  argument  offered  by  Major  Wil- 
liams does  not  bear  close  scrutiny  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  21  States  having  a  smaller 
population  than  West  Virginia  and  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  difficulty 
in  the  past  of  finding  qualified  colonels 
for  appointment  as  adjutant  generals. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  great 
State  of  West  Virginia  has  such  a  dearth 
of  qualified  colonels. 

In  the  .second  place,  at  the  time  of  the 
letter  of  Major  Williams,  the  Department 


of  Defense  had  adopted  a  policy  on  Fed- 
eral recognition  under  which  no  State 
adjutant  general  who  held  a  rank  less 
than  that  of  colonel  will  be  given  Fed- 
eral recognition  in  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general. 

In  the  third  place,  a  Governor's  hands 
are  not  tied  because  he  can  still  make  an 
adjutant  general  a  brigadier  general  in 
the  State  even  though  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral is  not  uiven  Federal  recognition  in 
the  rank  of  biieadier  general  and  thus 
not  given  an  Army  Re.serve  Federal  com- 
mission in  the  rank  of  brigadier  generaL 

TWE.VTV-riVE    MEMBERS    OF    UNITS    WOITLD 
Ol•TR.^NK     HIM 

A  thud  argument  made  by  Major  Wil- 
liams IS.  and  I  quote  from  his  letter 
which  was  read  to  the  committee  by 
Senator  Byfd: 

Assuming  that  I  would  be  given  recog- 
nition in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel, 
I  would  be  placed  in  a  very  awkward  posi- 
tion. First  of  all,  over  25  members  of  our 
units  would  outrank  me 

In  this  contention.  Major  Williams  is 
guilty  of  a  very  glaring  inconsistency 
and  a  contradictory  argument,  for  in  the 
paragraph  immediately  preceding  these 
two  .sentences  he  argues  that  the  Gover- 
nor of  West  Virginia  would  be  extremely 
limited  in  his  choice  for  adjutant  gen- 
eral to  choose  from  "the  small  group  of 
officers  here  who  now  hold  the  grade 
of  colonel" 

Major  Williams  cannot  argue  both 
ways  I  do  not  think  a  group  of  25  to 
choose  from  is  a  small  group  or  greatly 
limits  the  Governor  of  West  Virginia — 
the  group  of  25.  whom  Major  Williams 
states  would  outrank  him  even  if  he 
were  a  lieutenant  colonel. 

He  would  not  be  outranked  in  the 
West  Virgima  National  Guard  because 
he  would  be  a  brigadier  general  even 
though  not  federally  recognized  and  not 
given  that  rank  in  the  Army  Reserve — 
and  it  is  his  State  militia  status  that 
would  govern  on  his  position  as  the  ad- 
jutant general  of  West  Virginia — not  his 
Federal  status. 

The  National  Guard  Bureau  states 
that  State  rank  alone  is  controlling  when 
the  National  Guard  is  perfonning  duty 
in  Its  State  status,  and  that  neither 
Federal  recognition  nor  Federal  Reserve 
status  has  any  bearing  on  command 
authority  when  in  State  status. 

REDUCED    TO    MEF.ELT    WRmNG    SUGGESTIONS 

A   fourth   argument  made   by   Major 

Williams  is  th<.t  if  Federal  recognition 
and  tho  concurrent  Army  Reserve  com- 
mission in  the  grade  of  brigadier  general 
were  withheld  from  him  by  the  Senate 
refusing  to  confirm  his  nomination,  he 
would  be  reduced  to  a  position  of  no 
real  authority  or  i  ower  but  to  a  position 
of  writing  suggestions  instead  of  direc- 
tives.    Specifically  he  stated: 

I  would  be  placed  in  a  situation  whereby 
in  military  operations  I  would  be  inclined 
to    write    suggestions    Instead    of    directives 

Mr.  President,  how  could  anyone  take 
this  contention  seriously?  I  asked  the 
National  Guard  Bureau  a  specific  ques- 
iton  on  thi.s.  my  question  being: 

Does  withholding  Federal  recognition 
prevent  the  State  adjutant  general  from 
having    any    power — does    it    reduce     him 


merely  to  being  able  only  to  write  sugges- 
tions instead  of  directives? 

The  answer  that  the  National  Guard 
Bureau  gave  to  my  question  was  a  clear 
■'No.  "  for  it  stated: 

The  authority  of  a  State  adjutant  gen- 
eral, a  State  officer,  is  derived  exclusively 
from  State  law  He.  like  all  other  officers  of 
the  State  militia,  is  appointed  under  State 
law  •  •  •  Presei  ?e  or  absence  ol  a  feder- 
ally recognized  status,  or  Federal  Reserve 
status,  neither  adds  to  nor  detracts  from  his 
powers   as  a   State  officer. 

Again  I  ask  how  could  anyone  take 
this  "suggestion  writing"  argument  of 
Major  Williams  .seriously?  It  does  not 
speak  well  for  him.  for  it  indicates  a  de- 
ficiency in  his  knowledge  and  experience 
for  the  high  rank  of  brigadier  general 
in  the  revelation  thai  he  has  so  limited 
a  knowledge  and  concept  of  military 
command. 

To  be  absolutely  sure  on  this  I  asked 
a  second  question: 

If  Federal  recognition  is  not  granted  to  a 
State  adjutant  general,  and  as  a  result  he 
holds  a  rank  less  than  that  of  general  oCBcer 
in  the  Army  Reserve  but  is  a  general  In  the 
State  National  Guard,  is  his  power  reduced 
to  merely  writing  suggestions  rather  than 
directives? 

The  answer  of  the  National  Guard 
Bureau  was  an  unequivocal  "No"  as  it 
stated : 

No.  So  long  as  the  National  Guard  re- 
mains in  State  service,  the  adjutant  general 
commands,  subject  only  to  the  laws  of  his 
State  and  such  limitations  as  the  Governor 
of  his  State  imposes  upon  him. 

Major  Williams  would  operate  and  ad- 
minister under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
West  Virginia  as  the  West  Virginia  Na- 
tional Guard  would  be  administered  in 
the  State  militia  status  and  not  Federal 
status. 

In  that  State  militia  status,  he  would 
be  a  brigadier  general  even  without  Fed- 
eral recognition — and  as  the  adjutant 
general  and  a  brigadier  general — or  a 
major  general  if  the  Governor  of  West 
Virginia  so  chose  to  make  him— he 
would  be  issuing  directives  and  not 
merely  writing  suggestions. 

The  weakness  of  this  argument  made 
by  Major  Williams  is  that  there  are  11 
State  adjutants  general  doing  this  now 
as  the  adjutants  general  of  11  States 
hold  ranks  in  which  they  have  not  been 
extended  Federal  recognition.  If  they 
can  do  it,  there  is  no  reason  why  Major 
Williams  cannot  do  it. 

WOULD    HAVE   TO    RELY    ENTIRELY    UPON 
PCLITiCAL    POWER 

A  fifth  argument  made  by  Major  Wil- 
liams is  thai  Senate  refusal  to  confirm 
him  would  force  him  to  rely  entirely 
upon  political  power  for  control  rather 
than  military  position  as  he  states: 

I  would  be  compelled  to  rely  entirely  upon 
political  power  for  control  rather  than  mili- 
tary position. 

This  argument  is  no  more  tenable  than 
the  writing  "suggestions  instead  of  di- 
rectives "  contention  made  by  Major  Wil- 
liams— for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
F>ower  of  an  adjutant  general  stems  not 
from  Federal  recognition  or  from  the 
concurrent  Army  Reserve  commission 
that  Federal  recognition  gives  him,  but 
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rather  from  his  State  position  as  the 
head  of  the  West  Virginia  National 
Guard. 

The  power  of  his  position  as  adjutant 
general  is  of  State  derivation — ^not  Fed- 
eral derivation.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  give  him  the  power  to 
command  and  administer  the  West  Vir- 
ginia National  Guard — that  power  comes 
from  the  State  and  from  the  Governor. 
For  an  adjutant  general  commands 
from  National  Guard  status,  which  is  ac- 
tually the  state  militia  status — he  does 
not  exercise  any  command  in  the  con- 
current Army  Reserve  status  given  him 
by  Federal  recognition. 

In  short,  the  power  is  derived  from 
the  position,  not  the  rank. 

And  agsdn,  Mr.  President,  I  say  that 
this  yoxmg  man  in  his  contentions  has 
revealed  his  lack  of  experience  and 
knowledge  for  the  grade  of  brigadier 
general. 

WOtJI-D    HAVX    TO    LOWER    RANK    IKSICNIA 

A  sixth  argument  made  by  Major  Wil- 
liams is  that  he  would  be  placed  in  the 
embarrassing  position  of  wearing  the 
uniform  of  his  lower  Army  Reserve  fed- 
erally recognized  grade  of  major  or  lieu- 
tenant colonel  instead  of  his  State  grade 
of  brigadier  general  while  participating 
in  annual  duty  for  training  each  year — 
and  that  his  position  would  thus  be  fur- 
ther jeopardized. 

Again  by  making  such  contentions  as 
he  does.  Major  Williams  reveals  a  basic 
lack  of  knowledge  on  his  part  about  his 
job  and  thus  raises  further  questions  as 
to  his  quaUfications  for  the  rank  of  brig- 
adier general. 

The  National  Guard  Bureau  has 
stated  very  clearly  on  this  point  that 
annual  field  training  is  conducted  in 
State  National  Guard  status  rather  than 
in  Federal  status.  It  has  stated  spe- 
cifically : 

Annual  field  training  Is  conducted  In  State 
National  Guard  status.  •  •  •  At  such  times, 
the  National  Guard  Is  trained  In  Its  State 
status.  •  •  •  Prom  the  standpoint  of  com- 
mand, the  adjutant  general  being  the  rank- 
ing State  officer,  directly  below  the  Gov- 
ernor as  commander  In  chief.  Is  the  superior 
officer  of  all  other  officers  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel of  the  militia  Including  th*.  National 
Guard  which  is  the  federaUy  recognized  por- 
tion of  the  organized  militia.  His  com- 
mand Is  Independent  of  a  federally  recog- 
nized status. 

In  all  realism,  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  State  adjutants  general,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  practice,  wear  the  insignia  of  their 
higher  State  militia  rank  rather  than 
their  lower  federally  recognized  rank 
insignia. 

That  is  what  11  State  adjutants  gen- 
eral, who  have  not  been  given  Federal 
recognition  in  the  higher  State  rank, 
do  now — and  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Major  Williams  would  depart 
from  existing  actual  practice  or  do  any 
differently  from  these  11  nonrecognized 
adjutants  general  or  any  differently 
from  what  he  has  been  doing. 

STATK      APPOINTMENT      SHOULD      MAKE      SENATE 
CONTIKMATION     AUTOMATIC 

A  seventh  argument  made  by  Major 
Williams  is  that  there  is  a  moral  obliga- 
tion for  him  to  be  given  Federal  recog- 
nition and  the  Senate  confirmation 
merely  because  he  was  appointed  by  the 


He  stated 


Governor  of  West  Virginia 
specifically: 

Had  there  been  any  doubt  about  my  Fed- 
eral recognition  last  January .  I  am  positive 
that  Governor  Barron  would  not  have  ap- 
pointed me,  and  I  am  poeitive  that  I  would 
not  have  accepted  the  appointment  had  I 
known  that  I  would  be  promoted  only  one 
grade. 

This  argument  made  by  Major  Wil- 
liams makes  unwarranted  and  unreal- 
istic assumptions.  It  further  raises 
questions  as  to  his  experience  and  matu- 
rity qualifications  for  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general. 

In  the  first  place,  it  erroneously  as- 
sumes that  Federal  recognition  would  be 
given  automatically  just  because  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  sta- 
tistics on  Federal  recognition  of  State 
adjutants  general  shows  that  this  is  an 
unwarranted  and  unwise  assumption — 
for  there  have  ^en  several  cases  in 
which  Federal  recmnition  has  been  re- 
fused. 

In  fact,  there  are  now  11  State  adju- 
tants general  who  are  not  federally  rec- 
ognized in  the  State  ranks  that  they 
hold. 

In  the  second  place,  this  argument 
made  by  Major  Williams  is  erroneous  in 
that  it  ass-umes  that  the  appointment  by 
the  Governor  made  Senate  confirma- 
tion automatic.  If  this  were  true,  then 
the  Senate  would  be  relegating  itself  to 
a  legislative  rubber  stamp — and  would 
be  abrogating  its  constitutional  "advi.se 
and  consent"  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity. 

During  the  time  that  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  on  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  this  committee  has 
12  times  withheld  confirmation  of  gen- 
eral and  admiral  nominations — 11  times 
on  Reserve  nominations  and  once  on  a 
Regular  nomination. 

And  even  more  to  the  point,  one  of 
the  Reserve  instances  was  last  year  when 
this  committee  withheld  confirmation  of 
a  National  Guard-Reserve  nomination 
from  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  assistant 
adjutant  general  for  air. 

REJECTION  WOT7LD  BE  HETROACTrVE  ACTION 

An  eighth  argument  made  by  Major 
Williams  is  that  for  the  Senate  to  re- 
fuse to  confirm  him  would  constitute  un- 
fair retroactive  action  against  him.  He 
bases  that  contention  upon  the  fact  that 
the  regulations  are  now  being  changed 
prohibiting  promotion  from  major  to 
brigadier  general  in  one  step. 

This  contention  of  Major  Williams  is 
not  vahd  for  the  simple  reason  that  sev- 
en members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  are  opposing  him  not  on  the 
grounds  of  the  three-grade  jump) — but 
more  specifically  on  the  grounds  that 
he  does  not  have  the  training  and  ex- 
perience necessary  for  the  qualifications 
for  a  brigadier  general.  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  minority  views  in  Execu- 
tive Report  No.  8,  which  was  placed  on 
your  desks. 

But  if  this  is  a  valid  contention  now 
by  Major  Williams — then  so  surely  it 
was  a  valid  contention  last  year  when 
this  committee  withheld  confirmation  of 
the  Georgia  National  Guard  nomina- 
tion—assistant adjutant  general  for  air. 

The  standard  is  not  the  regulations 
or  the  change  in  regulations — the  stand- 


ard is  one  of  qualification  based  on 
training  and  experience  in  the  eyes  of 
this  committee. 

After  all.  this  committee  has  a  dozen 
times  wiuiheld  confirmation  of  general 
and  admiral  nominations  even  when  the 
regulations  had  been  complied  with — 
and  even  when  the  Department  of  De- 
fense aiid  the  services  requested  that  the 
committee  act  favorably  on  the  nomi- 
nations. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE    REQUEST 

A  ninth  argument  made  in  behalf  of 
Major  Williams  is  the  emphasis  placed 
on  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  requested  favorable  action  on 
the  entire  list  in  which  Williams  was  on 
The  fact  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  requested  favorable  action  on 
the  pending  list  despite  its  admission  of 
laxity  in  its  regulations  in  the  past  and 
its  tightening  up  those   regulations  be- 
latedly, may  be  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee    but  it  is  surely  no  more  binding 
on  this  committee  than  in  those  dozen 
cases  when  the  Department  of  Defense 
ur^ed    favorable    action   but    the    com- 
mittee rejected  the  request  and  withheld 
favorable  action— five  times  with  the  Air 
Force  Reserve,  once  with  the  Army  Re- 
serve, twice  T^ith  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve,   twice    with   the   Naval    Reserve. 
once  with   the  Air  Force  Regular,   and 
once  before  with  the  National  Guard. 

We  know  how  the  Air  Force  so  vigor- 
ously and  repeatedly  sought  to  get  com- 
mittee approval  of  a  rejected  Air  Force 
nomination  but  failed  because  the  com- 
mittee did  not  feel  the  nominee  to  be 
qualified — despite  the  action  of  the  selec- 
tion board  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

WILLIAMS'      ARGUMENTS     EXPOSE      HIS     LACK      OF 
KNOWLEDGE    FOB    GENERAL    RANK 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  the  record 
that  I  have  outlined  in  detail  proves  be- 
yond any  doubt  that  Major  Williams  is 
not  qualified  for  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general  in  the  Army  R^erve.  The  facts 
overwhelmingly  refute  the  arguments  he 
makes  for  his  confirmation.  In  fact, 
the  very  arguments  that  he  does  make 
reveal  his  Inexperience  and  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  true  character  of  the 
high-command  rank  he  seeks  in  the 
Army  Reserve— and  thus  expose  his  lack 
of  qualifications  for  the  high  rank  of 
brigadier  general  in  the  Army  Reserve 

POLITICAL  PREROGATIVE  OF  GOVERNOR  IS  A  STATE 
PEXROCATIVK 

If  the  Governor  of  West  Virginia  de- 
sires to  make  an  inexperienced  young 
man  a  brigadier  general  in  the  West  Vir- 
ginia National  Guard— the  West  Vir- 
ginia State  militia— in  State  status  as 
distinguished  from  Federal  status — then 
that,  as  a  State  status,  is  a  State  matter 
and  clearly  the  prerogative  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  West  Virginia. 

That  is  his  business,  and  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  take  that  power  away  from  him. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  Governor 
of  West  Virginia  can  put  five  stars  on 
the  shoulders  of  Major  Williams— he  can 
put  a  galaxy  of  stars  on  the  shoulders 
of  Major  Williams — as  long  as  they  are 
strictly  West  Virginia  State  militia  stars. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  permit  such 
action  to  bind  me  to  approve  of  putting 
Federal  U.S.  stars  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
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major  who  is  clearly  not  qualified  for 
the  rank  of  general— to  make  Federal 
U  S  stars  automatic  because  of  State 
milita  .stars,  regardless  of  the  record. 
Otherwise,  we  could  end  up  with  Stat^ 
adjutants  general  wearing  even  more 
Federal  stars  than  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
tile  US  Army  or  even  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  ol  SlafI 

NOT     BINDING     ON     THE     SENATE 

But  It  is  clearly  not  binding  upon  the 
Senate  of  the  United  Stales — cither  le- 
gally or  morally — and  i  resent  any  at- 
tempt to  make  it  so  Otherwise  we 
might  as  well  junk  and  .«^rap  the  'advise 
and  consent"  resjwnsibility  and  author- 
ity placed  upon  us  by  the  Constitution 

Only  la.st  year  the  Senate  Armed 
Service.s  Committee  refused  to  consider 
the  action  of  the  Governor  of  Georgia 
makinji  a  far  more  experienced,  mature, 
and  hi^iher  rankinc  officer  a  bnt;adier 
general  in  the  Georgia  National  Guard 
as  assistant  State  adjutant  general  for 
air  as  binding — either  legally  or  mor- 
ally—upon it.  For  the  committee  de- 
clined to  approve  such  appointee  for  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general  in  Federal 
Reserve  status 

ONLT      REASON      GIVEN      FOR      SVPPORT         ALLEGED 
RETROACTIVE     EFFECT 

The  only  reason  given  by  tho.se  .sup- 
p)orting  this  nomination  is  the  cont.en- 
tion  that  they  oppose  retroactive  or  ex 
post  facto  applications  This  is  offered 
as  the  means  to  re.'^olve  their  admission 
that  this  nominee  does  not  possess  the 
qualifications  of  a  brigadier  general — or 
to  resolve  their  very  grave  doubts  about 
this  nominee's  qualifications  to  be  a  brig- 
adier general. 

Mr.  President,  with  fullest  respect  to 
these  members.  I  contend  that  this  is 
not  realistic  reasoning  It  does  not  re- 
.<«3lve  the  obvious  lack  of  genuine  quali- 
fications for  brigadier  general.  Repeat- 
edly before,  in  at  least  a  dozen  cases. 
in  the  pa-st  5  years,  the  committee  has 
rejected  nominees  for  Reserve  general 
and  admiral  rank  because  the  members 
did  not  consider  them  qualified — even  if 
the  Department  of  Defense  did  recom- 
mend their  confirmation.- 

When  qualification  comparisons  are 
made  between  the  Williams  nomination 
with  these  dozen  nominees  rejected  in 
the  past  on  the  basis  of  lacking  quali- 
fications, it  is  clear  that  the  retroactive 
conw^ntion  is  not  a  valid  one. 

Nor  is  it  a  satisfactory  answer  to  ob- 
serve that  this  is  really  not  important 
because  Major  Williams  is  exempt  from 
Involuntary  Federal  callup  in  a  war  in 
his  status  as  the  West  Virginia  State 
adjutant  general,  which  vests  the  rank 
of  brigadier  general  in  the  West  Virginia 
State  militia.  It  not  only  begs  the  ques- 
tion, but  it  reveals  the  real  hollow  char- 
acter of  a  concurrent  rank  of  brigadier 
general  in  the  Army  Reserve  based 
solely  on  the  fact  that  the  nominee  as  a 
State  adjutant  general  is  a  brigadier 
general  in  the  West  Virginia  State 
militia. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  even  among 
the.se  members  who  voted  to  rer>ort  the 
nomination  out  there  is  grave  doubt — 
if  not  outright  expressed  opinion — that 
Major  Williams  has  the  experience  and 


record   to  qualify  him  for  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  in  the  Army  Reserve. 

CENER-'L     RF.^CTION     TO     WILLIAMS     NOMINATION 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  enthusiasm  for  the 
Gene  Hal  Williams  nomination.  It  is  a 
source  of  keen  embarrassment  to  many. 
Because  of  his  obvious  lack  of  qualifica- 
tions, it  IS  a  degradation  of  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  ui  the  Army  Reserve 
and  the  Army. 

In  fact,  the  Gene  Hal  Williams  nomi- 
nation is  so  bad  that  the  Army,  the 
National  Guard  Bureau  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  have  agreed  on 
adopting  new  regulations  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  extremely  embarrassing 
Williams  nomination. 

The  Williams  nomination  is  literally 
the  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back 
It  was  just  too  much  for  the  authorities 
to  take  again  in  the  future — so  they 
have  now  acted  to  bar  anything  like  it 
happening  again  in  the  future. 

In  the  consideration  of  thi?  nomina- 
tion. Mr.  President,  do  not  forget  that  if 
the  application  for  Federal  recognition 
and  an  Army  Reserve  commission  in  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general  for  Major 
Williams  were  submitted  anew  today  to 
the  recognition  board,  it  would  clearly 
be  rejected  because  he  does  not  possess 
the  necessary  qualifications. 

In  fact,  the  Williams  nomination  is  so 
bad  that  the  regulation  on  Federal  rec- 
ognition of  State  adjutants  general  is  be- 
ing changed  to  remove  the  favoritism 
exemption  treatment  for  them  and  in- 
stead to  require  of  them  the  same  basic 
qualifications  of  all  other  National 
Guard  officers  for  Federal  recognition 
and  an  Army  Reserve  commission. 

NEW   APPLICATION    WOULD    TAKE    rNTTL    1969.    AT 
LEA.ST.    FOR    WILLIAMS    TO    BF    A    GENERAL 

Under  this  change  prompted  by  the 
Williams  case,  were  the  application  of 
Federal  recognition  for  Major  Williams 
starting  anew,  it  would  take  at  least  8 
years  more  of  military  status  in  the  fu- 
ture from  now  for  him  to  qualify  for 
Federal  recognition  in  the  grade  of  brig- 
adier general.  Even  if  he  served  faith- 
fully from  now  on.  he  could  not  make 
brigadic-  general  until  8  years  from  now 
in  1969. 

This  is  because  he  would  have  to  serve 
3  more  years  in  his  present  grade  of  ma- 
jor in  order  to  be  promoted  to  lieutenant 
colonel,  then  he  would  have  to  serve  at 
least  3  years  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  before  he  could  be  promoted  to 
full  colonel,  and  then  he  would  have  to 
serve  at  least  2  years  in  the  grade  of  full 
colonel  before  he  could  be  promoted  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general. 

Now  what  is  sought  in  the  pressure  for 
confirmation  of  this  nomination  is  to 
telescope  his  8  months  in  the  grade  of 
major  preparatory  to  becoming  a  brig- 
adier general  instead  of  lequiring  8  more 
years  under  the  revised  policy.  Tele- 
scoping 8  years  into  8  months  is  just 
about  the  most  int^ensive  shortcutting  I 
have  ever  seen. 

One  of  the  basic  trouble  in  our  coun- 
try today  during  these  times  of  crises  is 
the  far  too  prevalent  attitude  of  trying 
to  do  things  the  easy  way — the  shortcut 
way.  It  is  this  kind  of  attitude  that 
leads  to  national  softness  at  a  very  time 


when  we  need  desperately  to  be  firm. 
I  think  this  nomination  is  symptomatic 
of  that  weakness  that  is  too  prevalent  in 
our  country  today. 


WILLIAMS 


NOMINATION    IN    B.iCKGROUNO    OF 
CRAVE    WAR    THREAT 


And  surely  there  is  no  mystery  about 
those  grave  doubts  on  the  part  of  even 
those  who  voted  to  report  the  nomination 
out  of  committee.  All  that  you  have  to  do 
is  to  look  at  the  world  situation  today 
when  Khrushchev  has  ringed  West  Berlin 
with  military  divisions  on  the  one  hand — 
and  on  the  otlier  hand,  at  the  same  time, 
the  U.S.  Senate  is  being  asked  to  confirm 
and  approve  making  a  brigadier  gener- 
al— the  rank  accorded  an  assistant  di- 
vision commander  commanding  from 
7.000  to  over  10.000  troops — of  a  33- 
year-old  major,  whose  total  commis- 
sioned officer  active  service  is  only  a  year 
and  a  half  and  who  has  no  combat  expe- 
rience and  has  never  served  overseas. 

The  U.S  Senate  is  being  asked  t<:>  con- 
firm and  approve  this  nominaton  at  the 
same  time  of  the  announcement  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  that  he  was  issu- 
ing orders  to  alert  thousands  of  Army 
National  Guardsmen  and  Army  reservists 
for  anticipated  Federal  callup  because 
of  the  international  crisis  and  the  threat 
of  war. 

In  doing  so.  he  dramatically  an- 
nounced a  sweeping  program  for  build- 
ing a  million-man  Army.  Mr.  President, 
I  submit  that  one  way  not  to  build  an 
effective  million-man  Army  is  to  make 
an  Army  Reserve  brigadier  general  out 
of  a  33-year-old  major  with  only  a  year 
and  a  half  of  stateside  commissioned  ac- 
tive service. 

This  is  truly  frightening.  I  .ask  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  what  are  we  do- 
ing— where  are  we  going — if  we  confirm 
such  a  nomination?  What  is  the  true 
status  of  our  Army  if  brigadier  generals 
are  made  this  way? 

Because  I  am  opposing  this  nomina- 
tion. I  have  been  accused  of  cruelly  ask- 
ing "for  the  pound  of  flesh"  and  em- 
barrassing a  young  man.  Well,  Mr. 
President.  I  am  more  concerned  with  the 
military  preparedness  of  our  cc  antry — 
with  a  realistic  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve commanded  by  leaders  of  proved 
ability  and  experience — than  I  am  with 
embarrassment  of  one  young  man  who 
is  embarrassed,  not  by  what  I  have  done 
or  said,  but  who  is  embarrassed  by  the 
shocking  facts  in  this  nomination. 

I  anj  opposing  this  nomination  be- 
cause I  have  the  deepest  conviction  that 
the  security  of  my  country  demands  that 
I  oppose  it.  In  a  time  of  such  dire  peril 
as  our  countiy  faces  now,  there  is  no 
other  choice. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  rise  to  commend  heart- 
ily the  Senator  from  Maine  upon  her 
devastating  argument  against  the  nomi- 
nation. I  resent,  on  my  own  behalf  as 
well  as  hers,  the  charge  of  the  "pound  of 
fiesh."  I  am  afraid  that  if  the  nomina- 
tion is  confirmed,  the  pound  of  flesh  will 
come  out  of  some  American  soldier  or 
soldiers. 

Like  many  other  Senators,  I  have 
served   my  country  in  its  uniform.     I 
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have  sons  who  have  done  so.  I  have  one 
in  the  service  now.  I  deplore  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  nomination  of  a  man  so 
ill  suited  to  be  a  general  officer  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  could  be  con- 
firmed with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  I  have  followed  the  case 
very  carefully.  I  have  followed  minutely 
the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  which  is  devastat- 
ing. She  has  demolished  the  case  for 
approving  the  nomination  of  this  young 
man  to  be  a  brigadier  general. 

What  I  have  said  is  no  reflection  upon 
the  young  man's  character.  We  mean 
nothing  like  that.  We  are  thinking  of 
the  U.S.  Army  and  the  military  service 
of  the  United  States. 

In  support  of  my  position,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  those 
Senators,  six  in  number,  who,  with  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith], 
signed  dissenting  views  on  the  nomina- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  views 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Virws  OK  Senators  Smith  of  M.\ine,  Thur- 
mond. Cannon.  Bridges.  Saltonstall,  Case 
OF  SoTJTH  Dakota,  and  Bttsh  in  Opposi- 
tion TO  THE  Confirmation  of  the  Nomi- 
nation OF  Maj.  Gene  Hal  Whxiams  to  the 
Grade  of  Brigadier  General  in  the  Army 
Reserve 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  without  re- 
flecting on  the  character  or  integrity  of  the 
nominee,  are  convinced  that  MaJ.  Gene  Hal 
Williams  does  not  possess  the  military  quali- 
fications required  for  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general  in  the  Army  Reserve.  Accordingly, 
we  recommend  that  the  nominee  not  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  to  this  rank. 

BACKGROUND    INFORMATION 

As  Of  January  16.  1961,  Major  Williams 
was  named  State  adjutant  general  of  the 
suite  of  West  Virginia,  Army  National 
Guard.  By  virtue  of  his  office  of  State  ad- 
jutant general  he  holds  under  State  law  the 
State  rank  of  brigadier  general.  His  nomina- 
tion was  submitted  to  the  Senate  because  of 
the  specific  provision  of  law  (sec.  3392,  title 
10.  United  States  Code)  which  provides  in 
effect  that  the  adjutant  general  or  assistant 
adjutant  general  of  a  State  or  cerritory  may, 
upon  being  extended  Federal  recognition,  be 
apFX)lnted  as  a  Reserve  officer  of  the  Army 
as  of  the  date  he  Is  federally  recognized. 

The  matter  of  Federal  recognition  of  ad- 
jutants genertd  Is  controlled  by  Army  regu 


of  May   1,   1961,  when  his   nomination  was 
received  In  the  Senate : 

(a)  He  had  a  military  status  of  only  10 
years,  beginning  In  January  1951. 

(b)  His  total  active  military  service  wiis 
only  2  years,  8  months,  and  21  days.  This 
service  was  performed  during  1951-53,  all  In 
various  units  located  In  tlie  United  States. 
A  little  less  than  one-half  of  this  active 
service  was  in  an  enlisted  status  as  distin- 
guished from  commissioned  officer  status. 
At  the  time  of  his  appointment  aa  State 
adjutant  general  he  had  had  no  ommand 
experience  above  the  company  grade  of 
capt.iin. 

(c)  He  had  been  promoted  to  miijor  In 
the   Army   Reserve   In   only   June   of    1960. 

(d)  With  respect  to  his  civiliaa'  back- 
ground he  had  completed  his  education  only 
5  years  ago  in  1956.  Since  that  time  It  Is 
our  understanding  that  his  civilian  positions 
consisted  solely  of  a  clerk  to  a  Federal  Judge 
and  service  as  an  assistant  attorney  general 
for  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

(ei  Major  Williams  was  only  32  jrears  of 
age.  While  age  alone  should  not  nurmally 
be  a  controlling  factor,  it  is  signiacant  in 
the  case  of  Major  WllUams,  because  of  his 
limited  background  and  experience. 

No  significant  changes  have  occurred  In 
the  record  of  Major  Williams  since  M.^y  1. 
1961. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  that  this  pro- 
motion would  be  a  three -grade  promotion 
from  major  to  brigadier  general. 

NO    INTERFERENCE    WITH    STATE    RANK 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  under- 
signed oppose  only  Major  Williams'  nomina- 
tion In  the  Army  Reserve,  which  should  be 
determined  solely  by  Federal  standards.  No 
attempt  is  being  made  to  infringe  in  any 
way  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Go. ernors. 
who  should  continue  to  have  the  right  to 
accord  under  State  law  whatever  Stftte  rank 
they  wish  to  confer  on  their  adjutants  gen- 
eral as  officers  of  the  Governor.  In  most 
States  the  State  rank  of  major  goneral  is 
authorized.  In  at  least  one  State,  however. 
It  is  understood  that  upon  retirement  the 
adjutant  general  Is  accorded  the  honorary 
rank  of  lieutenant  general  in  a  State  status. 
The  States  under  their  own  State  laws  can 
provide  such  a  State  rank  as  they  Qlioose  to 
authorize,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  4-  -Dr  5-star 
rank  for  their  State  adjutants  genera'.. 

At  the  same  time,  in  establishing  stand- 
ards for  appointment  In  the  Army  Reserve, 
which  Is  strictly  a  Federal  component,  there 
should  be  minimum  Federal  standards  con- 
sistent with  the  requlremente  which  apply 
to  other  Reserve  and  National  Guard  officers 
It  Is  realized  that  the  adjutant  general  upon 
leaving  office  reverts  to  the  rank  held  Imme- 
diately prior  to  his  appointment.  At  the 
same  time,  while  in  office  he  Is  eligible  for 
Federal   training   duty  pay   based   ■upon   the 


latlons  and  until  July  18,  1961,  these  rjiieS-^ederal  rank  he  holds  as  adjutant  general 
can  be  characterized  by  the  almost  copfplete  Itforeover,  if  he  becomes  qualified  for  retire- 
absence  Of  any  qualitative  standardg-^or  rec-  ment  pay.  such  pay  Is  based  upon  the  Fed- 
ognltlon.  eral  rank  he  held  as  adjutant  general 

Until  July   18 


1961,  an  adjutant  general, 
in  order  to  be  federally  recognized,  was  re- 
quired to  have  only  three  qualifications: 

1.  Be  under  age  64; 

2.  Be  physically  qualified  to  hold  a  Re- 
serve commission;  and 

3.  Have  been  at  some  time  a  member  of 
some  component  of  one  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

reasons    foe    OPPOSING    THE    NOMINATION 

The  undersigned  have  one  purpose  In  op- 
posing this  nomination.  It  is  to  raise,  for 
this  category  of  personnel,  the  standards  for 
promotion  in  the  Army  Reserve.  Because  of 
his  very  limited  background  and  experience, 
it  Is  our  view  that  under  no  reasonable 
standard  could  Major  Williams  be  considered 
qualified  for  a  three-grade  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  brlgfadler  general  in  the  Army 
Reserve.     These  are  tbe  fclgnlflcant  facts  as 


eral  rank  he  held  as  adjutant  general 

department    of    defense    POSITION 


On  July  18,  1961.  the  Department  of  E>e- 
fense  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  advising  that  ihe 
standards  for  recognizing  adjutants  general 
would  be  raised  considerably.  In  the  fu- 
ture, with  one  exception,  an  adjut:tnt  g»n- 
eral,  In  order  to  receive  a  Reserve  appdlnt- 
ment,  must  meet  the  same  standards  aa 
other  National  Guard  officers  and  members 
of  the  Reserve.  They  would  have  to  be  fully 
qualified  to  hold  the  grade  In  terms  of  edu- 
cation and  background,  total  service,  and 
other  requirements  applicable  to  Reserve 
officers.  The  orle  exception  would  be  that  If 
an  officer  were  in  the  grade  of  colonel  he 
could  be  advanced  two  grades  to  major  gen- 
eral. If  he  was  appointed  to  major  general 
under  State  law;  otherwise,  promotions 
could  be  only  one  grade  at  a  time 


The  departmental   letter   was   In   response 
to  a  communication  from  Senator  SMrrn  re- 
questing   Department    of    Defense    comment 
on    llie   nomination   of   Major    Williams   and 
the   desirability  of  reexamining   the  present 
policy    of    almost    automatically    appointing 
adjutants   general   to   the   same  rank  In   the 
Army  Reserve  as  they  hold  under  State  law 
The    departmental    letter    further    recom- 
mends, however,  that  the  new  standards  not 
be   applied  to   the   pending  list   of   National 
Guard    nominations       We   welcnme    the   new 
rules    which    the    Army   and    Air    Force    will 
apply  In  the  future  to  National  Guard  nom- 
inees.    At  the  same  time  we  certainly  oppose 
the   departmental    position    that    the   Senate 
is   precluded   from  examining   the  quallflca- 
tions  of  any  of  the  nominees  on  the  pending 
list. 

The  test  should  be  whether  any  nominee 
under  any  reasonable  standard  posses-nes  the 
qualifications  to  hold  the  Reserve  rank  to 
which  he  Is  nominated.  The  Senate  could 
use  such  a  standard  whether  or  not  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  changed  Its  rules  for 
the  future. 

Application  of  this  qualification  standard 
to  Nominee  Williams  wotild  not  set  any  new 
precedent,  for.  as  a  matter  of  fart.  In  recent 
vears  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices has  used  such  a  standard  In  withhold- 
ing approval  of  12  nominations,  Includlni; 
1  in  the  National  Guard. 

For  the  reasons  we  have  already  cited,  we 
do  not  believe  that  Major  Williams  by  any 
test  could  be  found  qualified  to  hold  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general  In  the  Army  Re- 
serve. 
Dt<!fJncfton  of  tuo  other  names  on   the  list 

We  realize  that  there  are  two  names  on  the 
list  as  reported  who  under  the  new  rules 
would  not  be  elli^lbie  for  promotion.  Those 
are  Lieutenant  Colonel  Anderson  and  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Moeglein,  both  nominated  to 
be  brigadier  general.  Tliey  would  be  pre- 
cluded becatise  of  the  rule  against  more  than 
one-grade   promotions   except   for   colonels. 

We  would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that 
both  of  these  nominees  are  In  a  different 
category  from  Major  Williams  in  terms  of 
background  and  experience.  Lletitcnant 
Colonel  Moeglein,  who  is  43  years  old,  has 
possessed  a  military  status  for  over  23  years 
and  h.xs  had  extensive  active  service  both 
during  World  War  II  a:.d  Korea  He  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  major  in  1942  and  to 
lieutenant  colonel  In  1953. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Anderson,  who  Is  41 
years  old.  has  had  a  military  status  for  19 
years  and  had  extensive  active  duty  during 
World  War  II.  He  became  a  major  in  1943 
and  a  lieutenant  colonel  In   1957. 

•While  we  do  not  like  a  two-grade  promo- 
tion for  these  officers,  their  t>ackrround  and 
experience  places  them  In  a  completely  dif- 
ferent category  from  that  of  Major  Williams. 
We  think  the  Senate  would  be  Justified  In 
view  of  these  factors  to  approve  of  their 
nominations,  and  at  the  same  time  reject 
that   of  Major   Williams. 

Different  rule  for  assistant  adjutants 
general 
We  would  like  to  observe  that  for  some 
years  the  Army  in  its  regulations  has  re- 
quired assistant  adjutants  general  to  be 
fully  qualified  and.  therefore,  meet  the  same 
promotion  standards  f  ^r  Federal  recognition 
that  are  applied  to  other  guardsmen  and 
reservists  This  rule  exL-^ted  upon  the  prem- 
ise that  if  the  adjutant  general  did  not 
have  to  qualify  under  the  normal  rules,  the 
assistant  adjutant  general  should  at  least 
meet  all  of  the  Reserve  qualifications.  We 
might  also  add  that  with  respect  to  the  new 
rules,  it  Is  our  understanding  that  for  a 
number  of  years  efforts  to  upgrade  the 
standards  for  Federal  recognition  had  been 
unsuccessful.  Until  Senator  Smith's  letter 
raised  this  Issue,  there  was  no  success  In 
overcoming   the  general   opposition. 
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pazMtsz  for  oppostttom 

It  Is  our  deep  conviction  that  the  security 
of  our  country  demands  the  highest  quall- 
ncaUon  requlrcmenu  In  the  selection  of  mil- 
itary leaders  of  all  comF>onenU,  particularly 
Those  chosen  for  general  officer  rank.  It  Is 
on     this     premise     that     we     oppose     this 

nomination. 

Margaret  Chasr  Smith. 
Prescott  Bush. 
Leverftt  Saltonstalx. 
Stti.es  Bridges 
Howard  W.  Cannon. 
Francis  Case. 
Strom  Thvrmond. 
Printed  below  Is  the  personal  histor>-  state- 
ment  submitted  by  the   Department  of   the 
Army    to   the   Senate   Committee   on   Armed 
Services: 

March  1961 
Military    history    of    Williams,    Gene    Hal, 
O 1882263 

Major,  Infantry,  U5AR. 

Born;  June  20,  1928,  In  Charleston.  W   Va. 
Years   of   service:    8   years.    11    months,    13 
d.ays.  as  of  March  14.  1961 

Present   assignment:    State   adjutant  gen- 
eral, West  Virginia  Army  National  Guard. 
Civilian     occupation:     Adjutant     general. 

State  of  West  'Virginia. 

year 
com- 
Mllitary  schools  attended  p/efed 

Infantry    school,    officers    candidate 

school 1»52 

Infantry       school,       basic       airborne 

course 1952 

Army  area  school,  unit  CBR  course..   1952 

Civilian  education:  Degree  Teceived 

4  years.  Charleston   High    Graduated  1946. 
School.  West  VlrKlnla 

4   years,   political    science.    A  B    1950. 
West    Virginia    Univer- 
sity 

3  years,  law,  West  Virginia   LLJB.  1956. 
University. 

U.S.  decorations :  Parachute  Badge. 

Promotions 


2<1  llPuU«&nt.. 

l~t  llnuU  IliUlt. 

(  a  plain 

Maior — 


Temporary 


Sept.  30.  ias3 


IVrnuinrnl 


Mar.  31.  IWS 

s«'pt.  .•».  lyj 

Sf  pf    9).  JW''' 
'  June  2t,l«0 


Duty  assignments 


From 


To 


Pliidwit.  tnfi»ntry  «>hool    I  Mw    31.1963      M»y   13.  1«SJ 

i  «tuxl    t>ff,  en  Toule  U)   | 
st.iiiun  ii.sp>l.._ ..-,  May  li.ia52  .  June    2,  IS>^ 

Ibit  1  oiifler,  »5th  Infan- 
try Hn   June    3,1962     8eft.  30,1962 

rnsmo  on.  95th  Infantry  1 

Bn  .         I  Ort.      1,1952      IVc.    20,  19S2 

I  nit   Off.   ailMh   Army  I 
S4Tv)ce  -  nil  Dec.   21,  ia52     Jan.      9.1953 

p.'ifrty  Off,  nth -Airlorno  i 

I)i\-tykni    ..I  J»n.     10,  1963  (  S*-!*!.  3a  1953 

Ki'lloveil    from    «.ctiv« 
duly  S<-i«t    ;<n,  Iflfwl 

A'e'l    to    ilOL-it    l-S\B 
Control  Up 

Kxry  <^>ff  anfl  Co  Coni'lr, 
SBKth  Infantry. 

Co  t  onidr,  3V«th  lufftn-  , 
try 5*^1.  2P.  IftV 

PCofS.  Ilq  23.'imb  USAR 
8|>ectol  Group 

Co  Comdr.  398th  Infan- 
try  

.V<ist  9-3.  auNih  Infantry. 

A'tft  S-3,  4tl;  B.ittW  Up, 
19th  Infnntrv      

,c-l.  4th  B<>.  19th  Infan- 
try  

StatP  AG,  West  \lrplnla 
NG  I  Jan.    1«.  19C1 


Oct.      1, 19i3 
Jan.    26.10&4 


J»n.    2S,  19M 

.^ept.  ly.  law 

Anp    31,  IftVi 

Sept.    1,  1966      Oct.    li,  1966 

Oct.    l^  19S«  I  Oct.    31.196H 
Nov.     1. 1968      Mar.  J9, 1969 

Mar.  20,1«»  I  M;*y     4.1969 


Mi»y 


i9:.9 


Jan.    1.'..  lyei 
Pre>ent 


By  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army : 

R.  V.  Lie. 

Major  General,  USA, 
The  Adjutant  General. 


Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  also  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  Reserve  generals  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  signed  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  TmniMom)],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating  1, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water  1.  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon  1,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St-^ttment  of  Reserve  Gtnerals  in  the 
U.S  Senate 
The  undersigned,  who  constitute  the  Re- 
serve general  ofBcers  In  the  U.S.  Senate, 
urge  your  serious  consideration  and  study 
of  the  Executive  Report  No.  8  which  ex- 
pre&iies  the  minority  views  of  seven  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  In  op- 
position to  the  nomination  of  MaJ.  Gene 
Ha!  Williams  for  the  rank  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral  in   the  US    Army  Reserve 

We  do  not  believe  that  this  young  man,  a 
33-year-old  major  with  only  a  year  smd  a 
half  of  commissioned  active  duty  service, 
with  no  combat  service,  no  oversea  service, 
r.iid  no  decorations  loniy  the  parachute 
badge  award  i  .  possesses  the  necessary  quali- 
fications for  general  ofBcer  rank  in  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve 

We  fully  recognize,  and  acquiesce  In,  the 
right  of  the  Governor  of  West  Virginia  to 
bestow  whatever  State  rank  he  wishes  to  on 
this  nominee  or  any  other  person.  That  Is 
clearly  a  State  right  and  his  prerogative. 
But  we  do  not  recognize  that  right  as  being 
binding  so  as  to  require  that  automatically 
the  same  rank  must  be  given  in  Federal 
status  In  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  particu- 
larly when  a  nominee  such  as  Major  Wll- 
Uams Is  so  obviously  lacking  in  qualifica- 
tions for  the  rank  of  brigadier  general. 

Wo  believe  that  Major  Williams  should  be 
required  to  meet  the  same  qualifications  as 
other  members  of  the  U.S  Army  Reserve 
for  promotion 

Under  a  policy  of  long  standing,  in  order 
to  l>e  eligible  for  promotion  to  brigadier 
general,  an  Army  reservist  (a)  must  have 
been  a  fuU  colonel  for  at  least  2  years  (b) 
mu&t  have  served  In  a  general  officer  au- 
thorized position  for  at  least  a  year  and 
(c)  must  have  earned  credit  for  completion 
of  the  Command  and  General  Stafl  College. 
Major  Williams  has  none  of  these  qualifica- 
tions. 

Under  the  present  policy  applied  to  Re- 
serve officers  in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve.  Major 
Williams  would  not  be  eligible  for  consider- 
ation for  promoUon  to  brigadier  generai  be- 
fore 1969.  We  see  no  reason  why  he  should 
be  given  special  treatment  and  exemption 
from  the  requirement  of  8  more  years"  serv- 
ice before  even  being  eligible  to  be  made  a 
brigadier  general. 

This.  In  addition  to  his  other  obvious  lack 
of  quallficatloris,  would  make  such  special 
shortcut  treatment  for  him  grossly  unfair 
to  the  thousands  of  loyally  participating  re- 
servists and  would  seriously  impair  the  mo- 
rale Of  the  Reserve  Forces  generally. 

We  hope  all  Senators  will  be  present  for 
the  debate  on  August  24,  1961,  to  hear  the 
pertinent  and  disturbing  facts  in  this  case 
presented  befcx^  the  vote  is  taken  on  this 
nomination. 

Strom  THvaMOND. 

Major  General. 
VS.  Army  Reserve. 
Kenneih  B    Keating, 

Brigadier  General. 

US    Army  Reserve. 
Bakrt  Goldwater. 

Brtjfodicr  Ge'nerol, 
US.  ^ir  Force  Reserve. 
HowiJU)  W.  Cankqn. 

Brigadier  General, 
US   Air  Torce  Reserve. 


Mr    SCOTT.    Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  has  per- 
formed a  real  service  in  bringing  before 
the  Senate  a  situation  which  can  only 
have  a  very  bad  effect  upon  the  mort^le 
of  members  of  the  armed  services,  espe- 
cially upon  all  the  other  majors  and 
lieutenant  commanders  in  the  armed 
services  who  are  striving  for  promotion 
in  the  hard  way,  who  are  going  up  slow- 
ly, and  who  may  have  had  the  experience 
which  General  Eisi?nhower  had.  Gen- 
eral Eiserhower  ser>ed,  I  believe.  11 
years  in  tlie  rank  of  major.  There  are 
among  the  armed  services  men  who,  with 
their  wives  and  families,  have  considered 
their  chances  for  promotion  and  rec- 
ognition. 

I  can  iiragine  the  hooting  in  the  bar- 
racks from  here  to  Berlin  and  from  Mare 
Island  to  Tokyo  at  the  idea  of  promoting 
a  major,  against  whom  I  offer  no  per- 
sonal comm£nt  or  criticism,  but  who  is 
nevertheless  a  major,  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general.  That  is  a  long  step 
for  a  shon;  man  to  take  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate.  I  would  para- 
phrase the  point  in  this  way:  "Ask  not 
what  you  can  do  for  your  coimtry;  ask 
only  what  the  Senate  can  do  for  you." 

The  distinguished  major  has  been 
quoted  in  a  st,atement  printed  in  yester- 
days  Recimid  at  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  to  the  effect  that  he 
does  not  regard  himself  as  fit  for 
command-in-combat  status.  I  will  read 
the  exact  statement: 

I  am  not  capable  of  leading  a  division  Into 
combat.     I  know  that  as  well  as  anyone. 

Then  he  said : 

If  today's  international  situation  had  ex- 
isted when  I  was  offered  the  adjutant 
generalship,  I  would  not  have  accepted  it. 

That  statement,  of  course,  offers  the 
opportunity  to  make  the  obvious  com- 
ment that  the  situation  is  now  grave, 
and  the  ncwninee  knows  it.  He  is  nnd&r 
no  compulsion  to  accept  the  nomination. 
The  Berlin  situation  will  not  change  be- 
cause the  particular  major  wishes  to  be  a 
brigadier  general 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  he  is  not  fit 
to  command  and  wants  merely  to  wear 
the  uniform  for  show,  why  should  he 
wear  the  rank  which  indicates  otherwise, 
because  one  must  assunic  that  a  general 
officer  is  trained  either  to  command  mili- 
lary  forces  in  combat  or  to  exercise  ad- 
ministrative resp>onsibility  over  large 
numbers  of  p>ersonneI. 

Perhaps  I  make  no  personal  reference, 
because  my  own  ixjsition  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  is  imdistinguished.  I  find  by  sur- 
prise, however,  that  I  am  the  renior 
ranking  NavaJ  Reserve  oflBcer  in  the 
Senate.  The  Senator  now  presiding,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell] 
has  a  much  more  distinguished  record 
tiian  I.  and  so  do  many  other  Reserve 
ofiBcers  in  Congress.  However.  I  do  re- 
call that  it  took  me  8  years  to  move  from 
lieutenant  commander  to  commander, 
and  that  it  took  me  nearly  11  years  to 
move  from  commander  to  captain.  I 
therefore  look  with  a  jaundiced  eye  on 
spurts  of  promotion  which  are  due  to 
the  desire  of  the  Governor  of  a  State  to 
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recognize  someone  who  may  indeed  be 
well  qualified  to  be  an  adjutant  in  a  non- 
combat  status  and  exempt  from  combat 
duty  in  the  West  Virginia  National 
Guard,  for  which  National  Guard  I  have 
very  high  regard. 

The  moral  factor  concerns  me. 

Also,  Mr.  President.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection if  the  Governor  of  West  Virginia, 
as  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  said, 
wishes  to  decorate  his  adjutant  general. 
If  he  wishes  to  do  that,  why  not  let  him 
wear  the  five  stars  of  a  general  of  the 
army  of  West  Virginia  or  even  the  in- 
signia of  a  generalissimo?  It  has  been 
brought  out  that  it  would  cost  $1.25  for 
each  star,  as  against  50  cents  for  a 
major's  leaf.  So  the  75-cent  expenditure 
for  every  star  would  not  be  an  excessive 
burden  on  the  Governor  or  the  gentle- 
man mvolved. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  ought 
not  to  do  what  the  Armed  Forces  no 
longer  want  to  do  and  which  the  Armed 
Forces  have  decided  they  will  no  longer 
do,  namely,  to  promote  and  to  recognize 
in  Federal  status  a  person  who  is  not 
qualified  for  the  promotion  but  holds  a 
designation  from  the  Governor  of  a 
State  and  can  wear  the  uniform  and 
enjoy  the  status  of  an  adjutant  general 
and  brigadier  general  in  his  State. 

I  assume  that  many  of  us  will  feel  sorry 
for  the  publicity  attending  this  situation. 
Many  of  us  will  sympathize  with  the 
major's  desire.  I  am  only  a  captain  in 
the  Navy.  However,  if  the  Senate 
wanted  to  make  me  an  admiral  of  the 
fleet.  I  hope  I,  would  allow  sufficient  time 
for  compliments  and  then  decline  the 
honor.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not 
seem  fair  to  me  that  we  should  make  an 
exception  in  this  case.  Therefore,  I  will 
.support  the  position  taken  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  will  yield  to 
the  Senator,  provided  I  do  not  lose  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  very  sorry  to  see  divisions  in  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  We 
have  them  very  seldom.  However,  as 
the  senior  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  I  voted  with  the  minority 
in  this  case,  because  I  believe  that  the 
record,  which  I  have  read  vei-y  carefully, 
and  the  testimonj  to  which  I  listened 
>  indicated  that  the  position  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  is  the  correct  position 
and  is  the  position  that  should  be  sus- 
tained by  the  Senate. 

I  was  Governor  of  Massachusetts  for  6 
years.  I  know  that  there  is  a  big  dis- 
tinction between  an  oflBcer  who  is  a  State 
officer  and  one  who  is  also  a  Reserve 
officer.  Officers  who  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor  for  State  purix)ses  may  be  very 
helpful  to  him  within  his  State.  He  can 
give  them  whatever  rank  he  wants  to 
give  them  in  his  State.  The  officer  may 
be  a  friend  of  his.  someone  who  may 
be  efficient  in  his  knowledge  of  State 
needs  and  State  uses,  and  someone  whom 
the  Governor  likes  to  have  with  him  and 
to  travel  with. 

In  my  case  I  had  as  aides  and  adjutant 
generals  at  one  time  men  who  were  Re- 
serve officers,  and  others  who  were  not 


Reserve  officers.  I  made  no  distinction 
between  them.  However,  the  Reserve 
officers  had  to  be  efficient  and  had  to 
know  the  needs  of  the  service  in  which 
they  were  Reserve  officers  in  a  national 
capacity,  as  well  as  being  State  officers. 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  great  distinc- 
tion, as  the  Senator  from  Maine  has 
brought  out.  In  this  case  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  Major  Williams  is 
efficient  as  an  aide  to  the  Governor  of 
West  Virginia.  There  is  a  big  distinc- 
tion between  that  service  to  his  Grov- 
ernor  and  service  to  the  United  States 
of  America  as  a  Reserve  officer  in  time  of 
trouble. 

The  record  shows  clearly  that  Major 
Williams  has  had  very  little  experience. 
If  a  crisis  should  arise,  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly serve  efficiently  as  a  brigadier  sen- 
era!  in  the  U.S.  Army.  Therefore  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator  from  Maine  is 
right  in  resisting  his  appointment. 

It  is  imfortunate  that  there  should 
be  a  difference  in  opinion  in  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  unfortunate  that  an  ap- 
pointment of  this  character  should  not 
be  confirmed.  However,  when  a  man 
has  not  the  experience  or  the  training 
to  hold  the  office  in  the  Reserve  forces 
of  our  Army  that  his  rank  would  ?ive 
him  in  this  instance,  his  appointment 
must  not  be  confirmed.  We  are  doing 
this,  I  am  confident,  on  a  perfectly  im- 
personal basis.  It  is  ba^ed  on  the  quali- 
fications of  Major  Williams  as  a  nen- 
eral  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  a  time  of  trou- 
ble. I  hope  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  will  be  .sustained  and  that 
the  appointment  will  not  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  yield  to  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  no  easy  thini,' 
to  oppose  a  nomination  It  requires  a 
sense  of  dedication  and  devotion  to  the 
country  to  do  that.  I  commend  most 
highly  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  for  bringing  before  the  Senate 
this  array  of  facts  as  a  basis  for  re- 
questing the  Senate  to  reject  the  nom- 
ination. 

The  distinguished  captain  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott  I  mentioned 
how  long  it  took  him  to  move  from  lieu- 
tenant commander  to  command«r.  I 
can  go  him  one  better.  It  took  me  a 
long  time  to  move  from  private  to  pri- 
vate first  class.  [Laughter.]  That  is 
really  something. 

If  anyone  wants  a  guideline,  would 
any  Member  of  the  Senate  who  has  a 
son  of  military  age  be  willing  to  commit 
him  to  a  unit  that  is  the  equivalent  of 
that  over  which  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion would  preside  in  time  of  combat? 
The  issue  becomes  very  personal  Hav- 
ing been  up  against  it  before.  I  think 
on  the  basis  of  that  criterion  the  Senate 
ought  to  reject  the  nomination. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  Yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  cite  one  case  in  which  an  adju- 
tant general,  when  an  adjutant  general, 
has  led  troops  in  combat?    It  is  not  done. 
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Mr    DIRKSEN. 

that,  but 

Mr.  RUSSELL  The  Senator  knows 
what  an  adjutant  general  does.  He  does 
not  command  troops  in  action. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  When  he  accepts 
that  rank,  it  places  him  in  the  position 
where  he  could  be  called. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  When  the  Senator 
makes  the  kind  of  emotional  appeal  he 
has  made,  based  on  something  that  is 
not  a  fact.  I  must  challenge  it. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  should  like 
to  reply  to  what  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  said.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  disagree 
with  anything  the  distinguished  chair- 
man has  said.  He  is  absolutely  right  in 
what  he  has  said  about  an  adjutant  gen- 
eral, so  far  as  State  status  is  concerned. 
However,  if  that  same  gentleman  is  a 
brigadier  general  in  the  Army  Reserve, 
whether  he  has  ever  been  called  or  not. 
he  is  in  a  position  to  be  called.  I  am  sure 
the  chairman  will  agree  with  me  on  that. 
That  IS  what  I  am  objecting  to:  not 
State  status. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  time  of  combat  he 
could  be  called. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.     Yes.  indeed 
Mr    DIRKSEN.     Then,  of  course,  we 
would  be  squarely  up  against  the  per- 
sonnel  question. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  My  original  question 
has  not  been  answered.  I  challenge  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  point  to  a  case 
in  which  a  man  who  has  been  an  ad- 
jutant general,  and  ha.s  had  only  the 
training  of  an  adjutant  peneral.  what- 
ever his  rank  may  be  in  the  Reserve 
corps,  has  been  called  to  the  command 
of  a  division  in  time  of  war.  There  have 
been  a  great  many  generals,  or  so  we 
have  found  recently.  I  should  like  to 
have  pointed  out  a  case  in  which  a  man 
whose  only  training  has  been  that  of  an 
adjutant  general  in  the  Reserve  Corps, 
whether  he  was  a  major  general  or  a 
bripadier  general,  has  ever  been  placed 
in  charf^e  of  a  division. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  not  challenge  the  fact  that 
such  a  man  would  be  subject  to  call  in 
time  of  war. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  The  President  of  the 
United  States  could  call  up  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  put  him  in  charge  of  a 
division  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Oh,  no.  he  would  not. 
He  would  have  to  make  me  a  private,  or 
I  would  not  accept  the  call.     I  Laughter.] 
Mr.    KEATING      Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield? 
Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.     I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.     I  do  not  imdcrstand 
that    the    distinguished    Senator    from 
Georgia  says  that  an  adjutant  general, 
if  his  unit  is  federalized,  could   not   be 
called  into  service  as  an  assistant  to  a 
commander  of  a  division 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  I  did  not  say  that. 
I  said  I  did  not  believe  there  had  been 
an  instance,  to  my  knowledge,  in  World 
War  II  when  an  adjutant  general  took 
a  division  into  combat. 

Mr.  KEATING  My  belief  is  subject 
to  correction,  but  as  I  recall  General 
Drum,  of  New  York  State,  a  distin- 
guished   combat   leader,    who    was    the 


adjutant  general  of  New  York  State,  is 
a  case  in  rwlnt. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  That  may  be,  but  I  do 
not  know  of  one.  I  have  known  of  Gen- 
eral Drum.  I  know  he  had  a  long  record 
of  military  service,  dating  back  to  World 
War  I. 

Mr  KEATING.  Yes.  he  did.  He  had 
other  service  besides  acting  merely  as 
adjutant  general. 

Certainly  in  West  Virginia,  as  in  other 
Sutes.  there  are  qualified  military  per- 
sonnel whose  service  has  not  been  limited 
to  their  service  in  the  State  Guard.  That 
is  one  of  the  great  objections  to  the  nom- 
ination now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  In  the  case  of  war  or 
other  national  emergency,  if  the  Presi- 
dent summons  all  the  guardsmen  to 
active  duty,  as  he  would  do,  such  a  man 
could  be  assigned  to  command  troops. 
But  I  happened  to  live  through  World 
War  n  here.  I  know  that  those  men 
were  swept  out.  Stars  were  flying 
around  as  if  they  had  l>een  swept  out 
with  a  broom.  "They  were  the  stars  of 
men  who  had  not  been  adjutants  gen- 
eral, but  who  had  held  the  rank  of  major 
general  and  had  been  In  command  of 
National  Guard  divisions. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Stars  were  being 
swept  out.  but  stars  were  being  swept 
in,  at  the  same  time. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  wish  to  make 
one  more  observation  concerning  the 
comment  of  the  chairman.  The  argu- 
ment now  taking  place  shows  how  very, 
very  hollow  it  is  to  nominate  as  a  briga- 
dier general  in  the  Army  an  adjutant 
general  who  will  never  be  called  to  com- 
mand a  division  in  the  armed  ;>ervices. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Mame.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  What  the  distin- 
guished chairman  said  is.  I  should  say, 
substantially  true.  The  services  look 
to  the  Regtilar  Establishment  for  their 
top  echelons  in  time  of  war.  However, 
there  have  t)een  very  brilliant  leaders 
who  csune  out  of  the  National  Guard,  not 
necessarily  of  the  rank  of  adjutant  gen- 
eral. I  am  thinking  of  the  158th  Com- 
bat Division,  of  my  own  State,  which 
had  one  of  the  lowest  combat  loss  ratios 
in  the  South  Pacific.  That  division  was 
led  by  a  classmate  of  mine. 

If  the  Senator  from  Georgia  considers 
the  Korean  w»  -ill  find  that  a  num- 

ber  of   Air  Guard   adjutants 

general  pa        .        .is  leaders  during 
that  confli  i. 

However.  '  n  general  with  the 

statement  ol  .  aator.  that  during  a 

time  of  war  we  look  for  command  to 
the  Regular  Establishment. 

We  mtist  be  extremely  careful  in  se- 
lecting adjutants  general,  because  they 
can  be  used  in  time  of  war.  A  situa- 
tion might  arise  in  an  erae;"gency  when 
there  might  not  be  enough  members  of 
the  Regular  Establishment  to  go  around. 
A  great  percentage  of  officers  are  Re- 
serve officers.  I  think  94  percent  of  the 
officers  in  World  War  n  were  Reserve 
officers,  but  they  were  not  necessarily  in 
the  top  echelons. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Maine  further  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.     I  yield. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  say  that  a 
great  many  National  Guard  officers  did 
not  lead  troops  in  World  War  U  with 
great  distinction  and  renown.  I  cannot 
recall  all  of  them  now.  One  of  them  was 
General  Wing,  of  Connecticut,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  He  was  from  Vermont. 
He  succeeded  General  Hester,  of  Georgia, 
who  retired  because  of  disability. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
General  Wing,  when  a  division  went  to 
pieces  on  landing  on  an  island  off 
Guadalcanal,  took  over  and  led  the  divi- 
sion with   great   distinction. 

General  Beightler  from  Ohio,  led  the 
40th  Division. 

General  Persons,  of  Alabama,  and 
other  National  Guard  generals  led 
troops,  and  did  so  with  distinction. 

However,  all  generals,  in  all  wars,  do 
not  lead  troops.  Hundreds  of  them  are 
assigned  to  boards  and  commissions.  I 
doubt  very  much  if  half  the  generals, 
whether  in  the  Regular  Army  or  in  the 
Reserve,  are  actually  in  command  of 
troops  in  combat  divisions  in  a  war  of  the 
magnitude  of  World  War  n. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  the 
floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  express  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  to  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  for  the 
outstanding  service  she  has  rendered  to 
the  Senate  and  the  Nation  by  bringing  to 
our  attention  the  information  she  has 
brought  before  the  Senate  today. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  has  been  a 
most  diligent  and  able  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  No  one 
has  been  more  effective  in  presenting  to 
the  committee  information  on  personnel 
matters.  Agam  I  commend  her  for  the 
great  service  she  has  rendered  in  this 
particular  case,  as  in  many  other  cases 
during  the  years  I  have  been  a  meml>er 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Maine  know 
of  any  Reserve  officer  who  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general  with  only 
a  year  and  half  of  commissioned  active 
duty  service? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  In  checking 
the  records.  I  could  not  find  any  case 
whatever  similar  to  the  one  now  before 
us. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Maine  know  of  anyone  who  be- 
came a  brigadier  general  who  had  as 
little  as  2  years  and  9  months  of  active 
service  including  both  commissioned  and 
noncommissioned  service? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  The  answer 
is  the  same;  no. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Maine  know  of  anyone  who  ever 
reached  the  rank  of  brigadier  general 
without  having  at  least  one  or  more  dec- 
orations? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  could  not 
answer  that  question;  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  order  to  be 
eligible  for  appointment  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general,  is  it  not  true  that  at 
least  three  requirements,  among  others. 
must  be  met:  one  Is  that  he  must  have 
held  the  rank  of  colonel  for  at  least  2 
years;  second,  a  colonel  must  have  filled 


a  vacancy  position  of  brigadier  general 
for  at  least  1  year  before  being  eligible 
for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general:  and.  third,  such  an  officer  must 
have  completed  the  course  of  a  General 
Staff  Command  College  or  its  equiva- 
lent? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  That  is  my 
understanding  with  respect  to  the  Army 
Resenes;  I  do  not  know  about  the  other 
services. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  appointment 
in  this  instance  is  in  the  Army  Reser\e, 
is  it  not? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Therefore,  there 
are  three  requirements  which  any  other 
officer  would  have  to  fulfill.  For  in- 
stance, the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BoGGsJ.  who  is  a  colonel  in  the  Army 
Reserve;  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  jAViTsl.  or  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  or  any  other  Member  of 
the  Senate,  or  any  other  Reserve  officer, 
from  any  State,  would  have  to  meet  all 
those  requirements;  is  that  not  true? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  the  Army 
Reserve. 

Mrs.  3MTTH  of  Maine.  I  may  observe 
to  the  distingiiished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  in  connection  with  his  refer- 
ence to  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  that 
Colonel  BoGcs,  as  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  may  know,  is  a  brigadier 
general  but  is  not  federally  recognized 
as  such. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  He  is  a  brigadier 
general  in  the  guard,  or  the  militia,  of 
the  State  of  Delawai-e. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  But  he  is  a  colonel 
in  the  Army  Reserve. 

Mrs.  LMTTH  of  Maine.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BoGGs]— if  the  Senator  from  Maine  will 
yield  for  that  ptirpose — how  long  he 
served  in  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  Re- 
serves and  how  long  he  has  served  in 
the  rank  of  brigadier  reneral  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  Delaware? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  was  commissioned 
second  lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve In  June  1931.  I  have  Just  com- 
pleted 30  years  of  commissioned  service. 

Before  I  was  commissioned  second 
lieutenant.  I  served  5  years  as  an  en- 
listed man  in  the  Delaware  National 
Guard. 

I  was  very  proud  to  be  first  sergeant 
in  my  battery  in  1927.  the  year  I  gradu- 
ated from  high  school. 

Mr.  THLTIMOND.  How  long  has  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  been  a  colonel 
in  the  Army  Reserve? 

Mr.  BOGGS.     Since  Jantiary  1946. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield,  so  that  I 
may  make  a  correction  of  the  Record? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  am  very 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEA1TNO.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  referred  to  himself  as  a  briga- 
dier   general    of    the    Delaware    State 
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Militia.  I  wish  the  Senate  to  know  that 
he  was  commander  in  chief  of  the  Dela- 
ware state  Militia.  He  could  have  put 
as  many  stars  on  his  shoulders  as  he 
wished.  But  he  decided  not  to  do  so. 
He  was  a  good  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Delaware  State  Militia. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Maine  will  yield  again  to 
me,  inasmuch  as  my  name  Ijas  been 
mentioned 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  have  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
But,  if  he  is  willing,  I  am  glad  to  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  First,  I  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith  1  on  the  very  fine  presenta- 
tion she  has  made.  I  know  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  strengthening  force  of  our 
Military  Establishment,  especially  of  the 
Army  Reserves  and  of  the  National 
Guard. 

I  would  not  want  anyone  to  think  that 
those  of  us  who  may  oppose  the  confir- 
mation of  this  nomination  wish  in  any 
way  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  the  Na- 
tional Guard  organization  or  upon  any 
of  its  officers  or  men.  because,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  all  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  National  Guard  are  required 
to  meet  the  same  criteria  for  promotion 
as  are  those  in  the  Regular  service,  and 
they  are  meeting  them  today;  and  in 
only  the  past  few  months  it  has  been 
testified  before  congressional  committees 
that  the  Army  National  Guard  and  the 
Air  National  Guard  are  today  at  the 
highest  levels  of  mobilization  readiness 
ever  achieved  by  a  force  of  citizen 
soldiers. 

That  has  been  testified  by  represent- 
atives of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force. 

That  high  level  of  readiness  has  been 
attained  in  large  measure  because  our 
National  Guard  organizations  are  com- 
manded by  experienced,  competent, 
qualified  officers. 

Certainly  those  of  us  who  today  may 
oppose  the  confirmation  of  this  nomi- 
nation, on  the  merits  of  the  case,  with- 
out any  personal  reference,  are  doing 
so  because  of  our  faith  and  our  confi- 
dence in  the  National  Guard  organiza- 
tion of  our  States  and  our  country,  and 
because  we  want  to  have  that  force  keep 
the  high  reputation  it  has. 

I  certainly  wish  to  compliment  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  sorry  my  name 
and  my  little  record  were  brought  into 
the  debate,  because  my  record  has  no 
bearing  on  this  matter. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  during  the 
years  in  which  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  in  the  National  Guard  and 
the  Army  Reserve  and  as  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Delaware  National  Guard 
for  8  years,  the  association  with  the  of- 
ficers and  the  men  whom  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  meet  are  about  as  great 
treasures  as  any  I  have  ever  had,  and 
I  value  them  very  highly.  All  the  of- 
ficers and  men  I  know  are  making  great 
citizen  contributions  to  the  national 
strength  of  our  country  and  the  preser- 
vation of  freedom  in  the  world. 


Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Pi-esi- 
dent,  just  to  keep  the  record  straight, 
I  should  like  to  observe  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  I  Mr.  BoggsI  did  not 
make  himself  a  brigadier  general  He 
was  appointed  a  brigadier  general  of  the 
State  National  Guard. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield  again  to 
me? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  used  for  purposes 
of  illustration  the  record  of  the  distin- 
guished and  jvble  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  BoGGSl  because  I  know  he  is 
both  an  able  Senator  and  an  able  officer 
who  has  had  30  years  of  service  in  the 
Reserves,  and  he  has  been  a  colonel  for 
14  years.  But  in  this  case  we  are  asked 
to  confirm  the  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  a  major  who  ha.s  been 
in  the  service  only  9  or  10  years. 

I  point  out  that  the  Reserve  officers 
spend  many  years  of  their  lives  becom- 
ing colonels  or  brigadier  generals  or 
major  generals.  It  is  a  long,  hard  row. 
One  must  attend  a  great  many  Army 
schools;  one  has  to  go  on  active  duty 
regularly;  one  has  to  earn  so  many 
points  a  year;  and  one  has  to  meet  other 
requirements,  besides  the  three  I  men- 
tioned a  few  moments  ago. 

I  believe  that  the  able  Senator  from 
Maine  is  rendering  the  country  a  great 
service  by  showing  the  lack  of  qualifica- 
tions of  the  particular  officer  in  question. 

If  I  were  to  follow  my  own  personal 
feelings.  I  should  like  very  much  to  vote 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  because  it 
would  certainly  be  easier  for  me  to  do  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  there  is 
only  one  test  which  we  should  consider 
when  these  nominations  come  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  before 
the  Senate,  and  that  te.st  is  whether  the 
officer  in  question  is  qualified.  If  he  is 
qualified,  then  it  is  our  duty  to  vote  for 
confirmation  of  his  nomination  If  he  is 
not  qualified,  then  it  is  equally  our  duty 
not  to  vote  for  confirmation  of  hia  nomi- 
nation. 

As  has  been  brought  out  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine.  thi.s  par- 
ticular officer  has  had  only  a  year  and 
one-half  of  commissioned  active-duty 
service;  and  his  total  active  service,  both 
commissioned  and  noncommissioned,  has 
been  only  2  years  and  9  months.  He  has 
had  no  combat  service;  he  has  had  no 
oversea  service;  he  has  no  decorations. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  his 
work  as  adjutant  general  of  West  Vir- 
ginia might  be  affected  if  his  present 
rank  there  is  not  federally  recognized. 
That  is  a  question  which  I  think  the 
Governor  of  West  Virginia  had  to  con- 
sider and  resolve  when  he  appointed  this 
particular  oflQcer,  because  he  had  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  if  he  appointed  this 
officer  adjutant  general,  his  rank  would 
be  federally  recognized,  because  each 
case  has  to  stand  on  its  own  merits. 

While  this  oflBcer  serves  in  the  rank 
of  adjutant  general.  I  am  quite  sure  he 
will  not  be  called  to  service;  that  posi- 
tion would  exempt  him  from  being 
called. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  his  service 
as  adjutant  general  ended,  if  In  the 


meantime  he  had  been  appointed  to  fill 
a  position  vacancy,  then  he  would  go 
out  as  brigadier  general,  and  therefore 
he  would  have  jumped  three  grades,  and 
would  have  attained  a  rank  which  nor- 
mally any  other  officer  in  the  same  posi- 
tion could  attain  only  after  waiting 
until  1969.  In  my  jud.gment.  it  would 
.sreatly  damage  the  morale  of  the  offi- 
cers in  the  National  Guard  and  in  the 
Reserves  over  the  country,  if  persons 
not  qualified  were  to  be  promoted 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  would  even  claim  that  this 
officer  is  qualified  I  do  not  believe  this 
officer  himself  said  he  is  qualified.  I 
believe  he  justified  the  promotion  on 
the  basis  that  he  would  not  have  the 
prestige  he  would  if  he  were  federally 
recognized. 

The  point  has  been  brought  out  that 
in  11  States,  even  today,  the  adjutants 
general  hold  higher  rank  than  their  fed- 
erally recognized  rank.  I  am  sure  that 
fact  will  not  handicap  his  work.  It  is 
possible  that  all  the  talk  about  his  qual- 
ifications may  have  some  effect  upon  his 
effectiveness,  but  that  is  something  he 
brought  upon  himself. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  States  Righter. 
I  believe  in  States  righUs.  and  yield  to 
no  one  in  my  stand  for  States  rights. 
But  this  is  not  exactly  a  question  of 
States  rights.  The  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia can  appoint  this  man  to  be  a  brig- 
adier general,  a  major  general,  or.  a.s 
was  done  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
for  former  Senator  Martin,  who  was  a 
major  general.  I  believe,  while  he  was 
a  Senator  here,  can  appoint  him  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  general.  The  State 
of  West  Virginia  could  appoint  him  to 
be  a  lieutenant  general  or  even  a  full 
general.  With  that.  I  would  have  no 
quarrel.  It  is  up  to  the  sovereign  State 
of  West  Virginia,  and  to  the  Governor 
of  West  Virginia.  But  when  it  comes  to 
Federal  recognition  of  an  officer.  I  see 
no  reason  to  grant  a  special  dispensa- 
tion or  give  special  favoritism  to  an  offi- 
cer in  West  Virginia,  merely  becau.se  he 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  as 
adjutant  general,  when  he  fails  to  meet 
the  qualifications  to  be  a  federally  rec- 
ognized brigadier  general 

As  I  have  said,  it  would  certainly  be 
much  easier  for  me  to  vote  for  the  ofiB- 
cer's  nomination,  but  since  he  does  not 
meet  the  qualifications  that  any  other 
officer  would  have  to  meet.  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  vote  against  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination. 

Again.  I  commend  the  able  Sena  .or 
from  Maine  for  bringing  these  facts  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  CANNON,  and 
other  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President. 
I  promised  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  I  Mr.  Cannon  1  first. 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me,  I  compliment  her  on  the  very  fine 
factual  presentation  insofar  as  this  case 
is  concerned. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  that  this  is  an 
extremely  difficult  position,  because  it 
would  certainly  be  much  easier  to  vote 
for  a  nomination  such  as  this  rather 
than  oppose  it.     However,  as  Senators, 
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we  have  a  responsibility  fixed  upon  us 
under  the  Constitution  insofar  as  the 
military  services  are  concerned. 

As  of  May  31.  1961.  there  were  2.473.- 
350  men  and  women  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  this  country.  We  owe  to  those  people 
the  obhgation  to  see  that  they  get  re- 
sponsible leadership,  because  the  only 
way  we  can  have  a  strong  military'  or- 
ganization is.  first,  by  having  good, 
strong,  capable  leaders:  second,  by  hav- 
ing good  and  suflBcient  material  and 
equipment;  and.  third,  by  having  the 
veiT  best  training  for  our  military  forces. 
If  those  three  elements  are  combined, 
we  shall  have  a  strong  Military  Estab- 
lishment. 

In  this  case  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
"jump"  promotion  should  not  enter  into 
the  discussion.  It  certainly  is  not  rele- 
vant. I  know  of  many  Instances  in 
which  "leapfrog"  promotions  have  l)een 
made,  but  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  say- 
ing none  have  had  similarity  to  this  case. 

The  Governor  of  West  Virginia  cer- 
tainly has  the  prerogative  of  promoting 
anyone  to^whatever  rank  he  sees  fit.  but 
we  are  talking  about  Federal  recognition 
of  an  officer  In  the  rank  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral. It  has  been  stated  very  well  that 
the  State  rank  would  control  while  this 
man  was  sei-ving  m  the  status  of  the 
State  militia  or  National  Ouai-d.  That 
is  absolutely  correct.  It  has  also  been 
stated  that  he  would  not  be  called  to 
active  duty  while  In  the  active  position 
of  adjutant  general  of  the  State,  and 
I  presume  that  is  correct,  though  if  he 
were  called.  I  am  sure  he  would  not  wish 
to  claim  an  exemption. 

But  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  has  made  a  very  good  point  that, 
if  this  man  does  not  intend  to  be  called 
to  active  duty,  there  Is  no  necessity  for 
him  to  be  appomted  to  the  rank  of  brig- 
adier general  in  this  establishment,  be- 
cause he  can  certainly  carry  out  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  job 
insofar  as  the  rank  in  his  State  is 
concern  m1. 

We  have  a  precedent  for  that  in  the 
case  of  adjutants  general  who  do  not 
now  have  Federal  recognition  in  the 
ranks  in  which  they  serve  their  States. 

I  rest  my  most  emphatic  objection  on 
the  fact  that  Federal  recognition  of  this 
promotion  would  place  this  applicant  on 
a  par  with  seasoned  veterans  with  over- 
sea campaign  experience  who  are  years 
this  man's  senior.  Should  he  and  his 
imlt  be  called  to  active  duty,  he  could 
be  placed  In  command  of  junior  officers 
who.  through  study  and  experience, 
might  t)e  better  qualified  to  command 
than  would  the  senior  officer. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  re- 
quirements for  promotion  in  our  own 
establishment.  Just  last  year  the  Senate 
acted  upon  H.R.  8189.  at  the  request  of 
the  Air  Force. 

This  came  about  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  Air  Force  needed  additional 
spaces  to  promote  some  men  to  the  rank 
of  major.  The  Senate  and  the  House 
gave  them  authority  to  promote  3.000 
more;  the  celling  was  lifted  by  3,000. 
We  have  not  opposed  that. 

A  portion  of  the  report  stated  that 
with  the  additional  3,000  vacancies 
which  would  provide  a  combined  total 
of  5.900.  there  would  be  80  percent  pro- 


motion opportunity  during  the  period 
until  Jime  30,  1961,  for  all  Air  Force 
captains.  Regular  and  Reserve,  to  com- 
plete their  14  years  of  active  commis- 
sioned service. 

This  authorization  gave  the  Air  Force 
an  opportunity  to  consider  for  promo- 
tion to  major,  on  an  80-percent  opiX)r- 
tunlty  basis.  3,000  men  who  had  14  years 
military  service.  Here  we  have  a  man 
who  has  had  9  years,  or  somewhat  in 
excess  of  9  years,  but  certainly  not  10 
years,  of  militar>-  service,  and  we  are  re- 
quested to  confirm  his  nomination  to  the 
IX)sition  of  brigadier  general  in  the  Re- 
serves. 

Only  today  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee acted  on  H.R.  7809.  reporting  it 
favorably  from  committee,  to  authorize 
in  the  Air  Force  4  000  additional  spaces 
for  lieutenant  colonels,  because  of  the 
stagnation  In  the  promotion  cycle.  What 
will  that  bill,  which  was  reported  out  of 
committee  this  morning,  dc  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  before  our  commit- 
tee, it  will  permit  the  Air  Force  to  con- 
sider for  promotion  to  lieutenant  colonel 
men  who  have  served  18,  19,  20,  and  21 
years  in  our  Armed  Forces.  It  does  not 
even  give  them  a  leeway  to  consider  men 
who  have  only  17  years  of  service,  as  I 
understood  the  testimony  this  morning. 
That  is  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  men 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel — not 
colonel,  not  brigadier  general. 

A  while  ago  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania read  Into  the  Record  a  certain 
comment.  I  quote  from  an  article  In  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  August  23, 
1961.  which  I  presimie  to  be  factual. 
The  comment  made  by  the  gentleman 
whose  nomination  we  are  asked  to  con- 
firm was — 

I  am  not  capable  of  leading  a  division  into 
combat.  I  know  that  aa  well  as  anyone.  If 
todays  International  sltu.itlon  had  ex- 
isted when  I  was  offered  the  adjutant  gen- 
eralship. I  would   not  have   accepted. 

Today  the  international  situation  does 
exist. 

The  Berlin  situation  exists.  We  are 
calling  up  additional  men,  citizens  of  this 
coimtry,  to  serve  their  Armed  Forces  be- 
cause we  may  be  confronted  with  a  very 
grave  crisis. 

I  say  again  that  we  owe  a  respKJnsi- 
bility,  as  Members  of  the  Congress,  to 
provide  the  best  leadership  possible.  To 
me  the  action  contemplated  here  today 
would  have  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
morale  of  the  leaders  of  our  military 
services  and  the  morale  of  the  men  whom 
they  lead. 

Again  I  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  for  the  very  fine 
presentation  she  has  made  in  a  factual 
manner  to  show  why  this  nommatlon 
should  not  be  confirmed.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Maine  on  the  points 
she  has  made.  I  submit  to  the  Senate 
that,  with  the  limited  experience  this 
nominee  has.  he  has  not  yet  learned  to 
follow,  and  that  is  one  of  the  first  requi- 
sites of  leadership.  I  hope  the  Senate 
win  not  confirm  the  nomination. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  ask  a  question? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  for  a  question  only,  but  the 
Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Kkating] 


has  been  on  his  feet  for  a  long  time  and 
would  like  to  speak. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  only  a  ques- 
tion.   Either  Senator  may  answer. 

I  have  heard  the  statement  made  that 
this  nominee  has  served  9  to  10  years 
and  that  he  has  been.  In  all,  a  commis- 
sioned and  noncommissioned  oflBcer  for 
a  period  of  1  year  and  9  months.  Would 
one  of  the  Senators  answer  as  to  what 
the  commissions  have  been  in  the  period 
of  1  year  and  9  months?  Am  I  correct 
in  my  understanding? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  get  the  information  for  the  Senator. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  He  was  a  noncom- 
missioned officer  and  a  commissioned  of- 
ficer for  a  period,  in  all.  of  1  year  and  9 
months,  I  understand. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  read  from  the  military  history 
which  came  to  us  from  the  Army. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Please  do. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  He  became  a 
second  lieutenant  March  31,  1952;  a  first 
lieutenant  September  30,  1953;  a  captain 
September  20,  1955;  and  a  major  June 
24.  1960. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  f  rc«n  New  York  if 
I  do  not  lose  the  floor  by  so  doing. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  to  sup- 
plement the  answer  given  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio,  I  believe 
the  record  shows  the  active  duty  com- 
missioned service  of  this  man  was  only 
1^2  years.  Actual  time  as  a  commis- 
sioned officer  was  scnnething  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  enthusi- 
astically and  emphatically  the  diUgence, 
perservance  and  thoroughness  displayed 
by  the  distmguished  Senator  from 
Maine.  She  has  done  a  service  for  all 
of  us  in  this  body,  for  we  obviously  do 
not  have  the  opportunity,  the  facilities, 
or  the  £u^cess  to  the  detailed  facts  with 
regard  to  nominations  which  are  sent 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the 
Congress  by  the  armed  services.  She 
has  made  this  a  real  crusade,  and  has 
served  our  country  well. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  how  the  Army 
ever  submitted  to  the  Senate  the  nom- 
ination of  a  33-year-old  major  with  IV2 
years  of  commissioned  active  duty  serv- 
ice, no  oversea  service,  and  no  combat 
duty  service;  a  mam  who  never  served 
in  the  grades  of  lieutenant  colonel  or 
colonel,  and  who  possesses  none  of  the 
qualifications  for  general  rank. 

It  is  regrettable  that  we  are  even  con- 
sidering a  nomination  such  as  this. 
This  is  no  reflection  whatever  on  the 
charsicter  or  mtegrity  of  the  nominee. 
I  regret  deeply  that  any  yoimg  man 
would  be  subjected  to  such  a  situation  as 
Major  Williams  faces.  It  is.  however, 
as  the  Senator  from  Maine  pointed  out, 
not  any  fault  of  ours.  In  my  mind  it 
was  a  mistake  from  the  beglnnmg  on  the 
part  of  the  Army  to  send  the  nomination 
to  the  Senate. 

As  the  Senator  pointed  out,  new  the 
procedures  have  been  revised  and.  as  I 
understand  it,  nothing  like  this  can  come 
to  us  again  under  the  revised  procedtirw. 
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The  Qualifications  for  advancement  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general  have  been 
set  forth  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  This  question  will 
not  rise  again.  Any  such  special  short- 
cut treatment  as  the  ncxnination  repre- 
sents would  be  grossly  unfair  to  the 
thousands  of  loyally  participating  re- 
servists and  National  Guard  officers  and 
men  serving  in  our  a.-med  services,  and 
would  seriously  impair  the  morale  of 
these  forces. 

I  speak,  if  I  may,  as  a  GI.  and  not  in 
any  other  rank.  I  know  what  it  would 
mean  to  the  morale  of  the  troops  who 
may  be  faced  with  a  crisis  at  any  time 
for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to 
raise  to  general  rank  a  man  with  no 
more  qualifications  than  those  possessed 
by  this  young  man,  fine  as  his  character 
may  be  and  excellent  as  he  may  be  in  an 
administrative  capacity  in  the  State  of 
West  Virginia. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  try  to  say  to 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  or  to  any 
other  State,  how  the  State  should  run 
the  military  affairs  of  the  State,  for  that 
is  for  the  State  to  say.  but  we  are  dealing 
with  a  Federal  question  now.  No  man, 
however  gifted  or  talented,  should  be 
even  considered  for  a  position  of  briga- 
dier general  In  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
if  he  has  as  little  experience  and  as 
few  military  qualifications  as  Major 
Williams. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  delay 
the  Senate.  I  want  to  add  a  word  to 
what  the  distingruished  Senator  from 
Delaware  said  about  the  National  Guard. 
My  understanding  is  exactly  the  same  as 
his,  that  the  National  Guard  today  is 
at  the  peak  of  readiness  and  efficiency 
and  effectiveness.  I  never  served  in  the 
National  Guard,  but  I  consider  the  guard 
to  be  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of 
our  defense  force.  It  is  a  very  impor- 
tant adjunct  to  our  military  services. 
It  does  a  fine  Job,  and  will.  I  am  sure, 
continue  to  play  an  even  better  and 
more  indispensable  role  in  o\ir  defense 
posture  as  time  goes  on. 

FYom  the  r>oint  of  view  of  the  National 
Guard  Itself,  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  in  this  case  would  be  a  great 
mistake. 

The  statement  made,  or  reported  to 
have  been  made,  by  Major  Williams 
f  when  this  question  was  raised  has  been 
read  several  times  during  the  debate.  I 
shall  not  read  It  again.  I  should  like 
to  insert  it  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, however,  because  it  strikes  me 
that  It  is  a  devastating  and  unanswer- 
able argximent.  This  man  says  if  to- 
day's international  situation  had  ex- 
isted when  he  was  offered  the  adjutant 
generalship  he  would  never  have  ac- 
cepted it.  On  the  strength  of  his  own 
words,  therefore,  the  Senate  has  no 
choice  but  to  reject  him.  In  the  first 
place,  a  man  who  makes  such  a  state- 
ment as  that  shows  his  disqualification 
to  serve  as  a  brigadier  general,  because 
a  brigadier  general  has  to  have  confi- 
dence in  his  own  ability.  It  is  very  im- 
portant, when  leading  troops,  that  he 
have  that  confidence.  Secondly,  Major 
Williams  has  sealed  his  own  doom  by 
that  statement,  if  he  is  correctly  re- 
ported, for  by  his  own  confession  he 
does  not  want  the  heavy  burden  of  re- 


sponsibility that  falls  upon  a  brigadier 
general  In  the  Army  Reserve  in  these 
perilous  times. 

Following  is  the  quote  of  Williams' 
own  statement: 

I'm  not  capable  of  leading  a  dlvUlon  Into 
combat.  I  know  tbat  as  well  as  any  one. 
If  today's  (International)  situation  had  ex- 
isted when  I  was  offered  the  adjutant-gen- 
eralship, I  would  not  have  accepted  It. 

I  never  felt  more  exercised  over  an 
issue  than  I  am  over  this  attempt  to 
have  the  Senate  confirm  such  a  nomina- 
tion. I  sincerely  hope  that  in  its  wisdom 
the  Senate  will  decide  that  the  nominee 
should  not  be  confirmed.  I  thank  the 
Senator,  and  again  commend  her  for  her 
wonderful  study. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  tiiank  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  Kithout 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Maine  for  what 
appears  to  be  the  culmination  of  years 
of  effort  to  correct  inequities  that  have 
existed  for  too  long  in  the  Reserve  and 
in  our  National  Guard  system.  I  thunk 
I  bpeak  for  all  of  us  in  the  Reserve  and 
those  of  us  who  served  in  the  guard, 
when  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
because  we  have  seen  inequities.  We 
have  seen  the  damage  that  can  be  done. 
F\)r  a  long  time  we  have  wanted  to  end 
them.  So  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Maine.  I  think  I  speak  for  most  reserv- 
ists and  guardsmen  in  the  country 
when  I  extend  thanlts  for  a  job  wonder- 
fully done  and  perfectly  documenLed.  It 
will  serve  as  an  example  to  all  of  us  in 
the  Senate  who  wish  to  do  our  home- 
work correctly  in  the  future. 

I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  sei-ve 
in  the  regular  establishment,  the  Re- 
serve, and  the  National  Guard.  One  of 
the  faults  of  the  National  Guard  system, 
although  I  must  say  it  has  been  over- 
come pretty  much  by  voluntary  action, 
is  that  prior  to  World  War  II,  and  to 
some  extent  since  World  War  II,  there 
has  been  political  use  of  the  Adjutant 
General's  Office.  Men  have  been  pro- 
moted to  higher  ranks  for  political  pay- 
offs. As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  RussellI  obsei-ved.  when 
World  War  n  came  along,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  remove  many  adjutants  ceneral 
from  command.  I  thinly  had  we  had  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith!  in  the 
Senate  prior  to  World  War  II — although 
she  could  not  possibly  have  been  old 
enough  to  have  served  in  this  body  at 
that  time 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  believe  we 
would  have  had  more  adjutants  general 
capable  of  active  service. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  end  of 
the  problem.  I  know  that  my  friend 
from  Maine  understands  this  poizU.  We 
still  have  a  very  serious  problem  of  pro- 
motion throughout  the  guard  and  the 
Reserve. 

Today  we  are  talking  about  promoting 
a  major  with  2  years'  service  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier  general.     When  I  formed 


the  Arizona  Air  National  Guard  16  years 
ago,  I  took  men  into  that  outfit  who  had 
served  in  World  War  II  as  captains,  and 
they  are  still  flying  as  captains.  They 
are  still  serving  as  captains  and  majors. 
It  is  impossible  to  get  the  group  com- 
mander promoted  from  lieutenant 
colonel  to  full  colonel.  Yet  the  job  calls 
for  a  full  colonel.  So  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  will  continue  her  efforts 
to  see  that  the  whole  problem  of  promo- 
tion i.s  cleared  up.  so  that  deserving  men 
arc  promoted  and  undeserving  men  are 
not  retained  in  tlie  service,  whether  it 
to  Regular,  Reserve,  or  guard. 

If  I  were  the  nominee,  frankly,  I 
would  refuse  the  promotion  to  brigadier 
general,  even  though  it  had  only  been 
offered  on  tlie  basis  of  a  State  promo- 
tion. I  make  tiiat  statement  because, 
by  his  own  admission,  if  I  remember  the 
figures  correctly,  approximately  11  or 
12  men  would  outrank  the  nominee  in 
the  guard.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  jump  11  or  12  men  in  an  orgamza- 
tion  as  small  as  a  State  guard  and  main- 
tain and  retain  tlie  respect  and  loyalty 
that  one  must  have.  Making  a  jump 
or  one  or  two  files  is  not  too  difficult 
to  overcome,  but  to  go  as  far  as  the 
nominee  has  gone  is  certainly  a  difficult 
jump.  If  I  were  Major  WilUams,  I 
would  ask  tlie  Governor  to  withdraw  my 
name  I  believe  the  nominee  would 
serve  his  State  better.  He  certainly 
would  serve  himself  better.  He  would 
be  better  equipped  in  an  emergency  to 
sei-\e  his  counti-y. 

I  point  out  also  that  during  World 
War  II,  as  I  related  esu-lier,  approxi- 
mately 94  percent  of  our  officers  were 
Reserve  officers.  I  may  be  off  a  point 
or  two.  but  the  Reserve  officers  came 
out  of  the  ROTCs  of  the  country,  the 
National  Guard,  and  Reserve  units.  We 
depended  for  our  top  echelon  upon 
graduates  from  West  Point,  as  we  will 
depend  in  the  next  war  upon  the  grad- 
uates of  West  Point  and  the  Air  Force 
Academy — dividing  now  the  two — and, 
of  course.  Annapolis  and  the  Coa'^t 
Guard  Academy  for  their  commanders. 
But.  to  fill  in  the  many-needed  ranks 
in  between,  we  must  depend  on  the  Re- 
serve, 

If  we  demoralize  the  Reser\e  any- 
where in  this  country  or  make  promo- 
tions that  are  not  earned  or  deserved, 
we  shall  lose  Reserve  officers  who  should 
be  retained.  For  that  reason  alone  I 
hope  the  Senate  in  its  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment will  reject  the  nomination  from 
West  Virginia.  I  do  not  know  the 
nominee.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  is  anything  but  a  very  capable 
and  fine  young  man,  who  has  probably 
earned  the  rank  of  major.  But  to  be- 
lieve that  with  2  years  and  9  months  of 
experience  he  can  jump  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  is  very  difficult  to  ac- 
cept. 

In  closing.  I  should  like  to  reminisce 
back  to  my  first  assignment,  which  was 
with  the  25th  Infantry.  In  those  days, 
a  private  first-class  had  12  years  of  serv- 
ice behind  him,  because  he  would  not 
be  considered  for  promotion  to  that  rank 
until  he  had  that  much  service.  Many 
of  our  captains  had  served  35  years. 
The;'  had  become  first  lieutenants,  and 
liad  served  at  least   16  to   18  years  as 


second  and  first  lieutenants,  with  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  becoming  a  cap- 
tain only  after  18  to  20  years  of  service. 

We  Know  that  today's  rapidly  expand - 
'  ing  ground  forces,  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force,  require  more  personnel.  I  re- 
mind the  Senator  from  Maine  that  at 
the  outset  of  World  War  II.  in  1939. 
the  Air  Force  had  13,000  members,  of 
whom  some  1.200  were  officers,  pilots, 
and  administrative  personnel. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  that  body 
had  grown  to  an  organization  of  approxi- 
mately 2  million. 

I  remember  that  I  went  overseas  as  a 
captain  and  returned  as  a  major.  I  re- 
ported to  a  brigadier  general  whom  I  had 
taught  to  fly.  The  last  time  I  had  seen 
him,  about  2  years  previously,  he  was  a 
second  lieutenant.  But  he  had  had  com- 
bat experience,  and  he  had  had  exp)eri- 
ence  in  leading  men.  At  that  time  we 
had  to  expand  rapidly.  Today  we  can 
take  our  time  and  we  can  be  careful  about 
our  selections. 

Again  I  express  my  great  admiration 
for  the  detailed  and  meticulous  work  the 
Senator  from  Maine  has  done  on  this 
study,  and  thank  her  for  a  job  that  is 
long  overdue.  I  suggest  that  while  she 
believes  that  4  years  of  application  to  this 
study  has  resulted  in  some  degree  of  vic- 
toi-y  for  her  tonight,  she  is  faced  with 
more  years  before  this  whole  problem  is 
straightened  out. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  statement 
and  supfKjrt.     I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  make  a  few  brief  observations 
with  respect  to  the  pending  nomination. 
I  wish  first  to  express  my  profound  re- 
gret that  cleavage  has  occurred  in  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  over  any 
issue,  and  particularly  over  one  which  I 
regard  as  relatively  as  unimportant  as 
the  one  that  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

I  wish  also  to  associate  myself  with 
*  every  compliment  that  has  been  paid  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
for  her  ceaseless  work  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  Reserve  forces  of  the 
United  States,  and  more  particularly 
their  commissioned  personnel.  No  per- 
son living  in  this  country  today  has  done 
more  to  bring  about  a  higher  state  of 
readiness  and  a  higher  degree  of  training 
in  the  Reserve  forces  of  the  United  States 
than  has  the  Senator  from  Maine.  I 
have  so  stated  often  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  I  am 
happy  to  repeat  the  statement  here  in 
the  Chamber.  I  regret  that  we  view  this 
issue  somewhat  differently. 

It  so  happens  that  for  as  long  a  time 
as  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary — at  least  around  these  parts — 
it  has  been  customary  to  confirm  nomi- 
nations that  are  made  by  the  Governors 
of  the  several  States  of  those  whom  the 
Governors  wish  to  serve  as  their  adju- 
tants general.  Such  nominations  have 
generally  been  considered  the  personal 
prerogative  of  the  Governor.  There  may 
have  been  instances  to  the  contrary,  but 
certainly  none  in  the  last  20  years,  in 
which  the  nomination  of  an  adjutant 
general  who  had  the  approval  of  the  Sen- 
ators from  the  particular  State  has  been 
turned  down. 


When  these  nominations  came  to  the 
committee — I  believe  there  were  three  or 
four  of  them,  although  I  do  not  recall  the 
exact  number — the  Senator  from  Maine 
raised  the  question  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  one  or  more  of  these  nominees. 
She  requested  me.  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  to  take  the  matter  up  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  the  requirements  for 
service  as  adjutants  general  and  as  Re- 
serve officers  were  not  somewhat  lax. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  through  the 
whole  routine  or  histor>-  of  the  cor- 
respondence and  the  conferences  that 
were  held  with  Mr.  Gilpatric  and 
others.  However,  it  all  resulted  in  a 
tightening  and  improvement  in  the  rc- 
quirement.s  for  all  Reserve  officers, 
whether  they  were  adjutants  general  or 
not.  or  whether  they  served  in  the  Re- 
serve forces,  as  did  distinguished  Sen- 
ators who  have  addressed  the  Senate 
today,  or  whether  they  served  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  forces,  which  is  another 
component  of  the  Reserves. 

I  felt,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
nomination  had  come  to  the  Senate  un- 
der the  old  dispensation  and  under  the 
old  order,  it  was  not  fair  to  apply  to  this 
nomination  in  West  Virginia  the  new 
rules  and  new  requirements  that  were 
promulgated  and  issued  after  this  nomi- 
nation had  reached  the  Senate. 

That  is  why  I  supported  the  nomina- 
tion in  committee.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  shall  cast  my  vote  for  the  nomina- 
tion when  it  is  voted  on  by  the  Senate. 

That  is  just  about  all  I  care  to  say 
about  the  nomination  as  such.  How- 
ever, I  wish  to  clear  away  some  of  the 
misunderstandings  that  have  apparently 
been  voiced  here  today. 

In  the  first  place,  some  of  our  friends 
have  referred  to  Major  Williams  as  a 
general  getting  command  of  a  brigade  or 
division  and  having  his  command  deci- 
mated due  to  his  lack  of  knowledge  in 
being  able  to  lead  troops  in  battle. 

If  Senators  will  read  the  nomination 
on  the  Executive  Calendar  they  will  note 
that  this  is  a  staff  appointment.  He  is 
being  nominated  to  ser\'e  in  the  Adju- 
tant General's  Corps  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard.  Unless  he  were  trans- 
ferred from  that  position  to  another,  he 
could  not  possibly  lead  any  brigade  or 
any  division  in  battle.  Staff  officers 
and  adjutants  general  do  not  do  that. 
That  is  done  by  line  officers.  Unless  he 
were  changed  from  that  position,  he 
could  not  lead  troops  in  battle. 

Therefore  all  this  great  emotion  and 
pouring  out  of  tears — "Your  son  or  my 
son  could  be  killed  in  battle  because  of 
the  inexperience  of  Williams,"  is  sheer 
bunk.  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it. 
The  man  is  a  staff  officer,  not  a  line 
officer. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal,  also,  about 
leapfrog  promotions,  and  what  a  devas- 
tating effect  such  a  leapfrog  promotion 
in  this  case  would  have  on  the  morale 
of  military  personnel.  I  supFK)se  the  out- 
standing illustration  of  a  leapfrog  pro- 
motion in  the  history  of  our  coimtry  is 
that  of  the  past  President  of  the  United 
States,  I>wight  D.  Eisenhower.  I  do  not 
recall  the  rank  he  held  at  the  time — per- 
haps he  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  or  a 
colonel — but  he  was  picked  up  from  the 


rank  he  held  at  that  time  and  put  in 
command  of  all  the  Armed  Forces  in 
Europe.  If  that  devastated  morale  and 
if  everybody  then  said  they  were  not 
going  to  fight,  it  never  came  to  my  at- 
tention. Of  course  there  were  some  few 
soreheaded  generals  in  between  who  did 
not  like  it  because  they  were  not  pro- 
moted and  General  Eisenhower  was,  and 
because  he  was  jumped  over  a  large  num- 
ber of  generals  and  promoted  to  that 
position.  He  certainly  served  well  and 
nobly  as  commanding  general  during  the 
war. 

I  am  not  quite  as  sure  of  my  facts,  but 
if  I  recall  correctly,  in  World  War  I 
General  Pershing  was  picked  up  and 
moved  over  a  large  number  of  officers 
who  had  higher  rank  and  was  put  in 
command  of  the  expeditionary  forces  in 
Europe.  Did  the  armies  quit?  Was 
morale  destroyed?  Did  they  all  say. 
"No;  they  put  up  a  man  who  was  a 
captain  or  a  major  and  made  him  the 
commanding  general;  therefore  every- 
thing is  ruined?" 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Did  General 
Pershing  have  a  little  over  2  years  of 
experience? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  coming  to  that. 
In  fact,  I  am  coming  to  it  right  now. 
We  have  heard  it  said  on  the  floor  that 
because  Major  Williams  has  had  only  a 
year  and  a  half  of  commissioned  ex- 
perience he  is  not  entitled  to  be  pro- 
moted, particularly  because  he  has  not 
been  on  active  duty  except  for  that 
length  of  time.  I  must  say  that  I  was 
rather  shocked  to  hear  that  argiunent 
made  by  some  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues. There  are  thousands  of  men 
serving  on  active  duty  as  captains  who 
have  had  more  active  duty  than  any 
number  of  major  generals  in  the  Reserve 
forces.  Does  that  destroy  their  morale? 
We  have  men  serving  as  captains  and 
majors  today,  men  to  whom  we  look 
for  the  defense  of  this  Nation,  who  have 
accumulated  more  active  service  on  ac- 
tive duty  than  any  man  who  has  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  today.  It  has  not 
broken  down  our  Armed  Forces.  It  has 
not  destroyed  morale.  It  has  not 
crushed  the  military  spirit  of  our  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield "^ 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  What  has  that  to 
do  with  this  case? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  has  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  it  has  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  argument  was 
made  here  today  that  we  have  just  con- 
sidered a  bill  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee whereby  we  would  promote  about 
4,000  men  who  have  served  up  to  18  or 
20  years  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel,  and  because  this  man  has  not 
served  that  long  he  should  not  be  pro- 
moted. There  is  a  considerable  differ- 
ence between  Reserve  requirements  for 
service  on  active  duty  and  the  require- 
ments for  those  who  make  the  Army 
their  career. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  brought  that  out, 
I  do  not  see  any  correlation  between 
pointing  out  that  a  captain  or  a  major 
has  served  longer  on  active  duty  than 
is  the  case  with  some  of  us  who  have 
spoken  today. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  are  discussing  a 
Reserve  commission. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  trying  to  get 
the  Senator  to  point  out  some  relation- 
ship between  unrelated  arguments. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  K  the  Senator  heard 
all  the  arguments  todaj  I  am  sure  he 
heard  the  argument  that  was  made  about 
the  men  who  have  served  for  14  or  more 
years,  and  their  relation  to  the  nomina- 
tion the  committee  reported  today,  and 
that  it  would  afifect  their  morale  to  see 
this  man  promoted  when  he  has  not  had 
much  active  duty.  I  have  tried  to  show 
the  fallacy  of  that  argimient. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  believe  I 
heard  that  argument  made.  The  argu- 
ment the  Senator  is  referring  to  is  the 
one  I  made,  with  respect  to  a  jump  like 
this.  I  have  never  found  anyone  in  the 
Regular  Establishment  who  felt  ill  will 
toward  any  Reserve  oflBcer  who  had  been 
promoted  in  the  regular  course  of  events, 
and  I  never  found  a  Reserve  officer  who 
felt  ill  will  toward  a  Regular  officer  be- 
cause he  received  his  justly  deserved  pro- 
motion. We  are  talking  about  three  dif- 
ferent organizations,  really.  What  we 
are  objecting  to  is  this  type  of  promo- 
tion. This  change  in  policy  has  long 
been  overdue.  I  remember  that  the  ad- 
jutant general  of  my  State  retired  a  few 
years  ago — he  was  an  elderly  man — and 
we  gave  him  a  third  star,  without  even 
bothering  to  come  here. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course  the  Senator 
is  correct  in  saying  a  State  also  has 
ranks  and  grades.  The  Senator  only 
recently  promoted  legislation  to  get 
additional  rank  or  a  distinguished  serv- 
ice medal  for  a  per.<ion  who  was  one  of 
the  first  flyers.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence in  these  matters.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  a  valid  argument  to  say  that  we  de- 
stroy the  morale  of  people  on  active  duty 
becatise  someone  is  promoted  in  the  Re- 
serve who  has  not  had  as  much  active 
duty  as  others.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  stand  on  that  point. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator would  be  correct  if  that  argument 
were  used.  TTie  question  I  referred  to 
wis  the  argument  he  made  that  I  had 
so  argued. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  did  not  have  the 
Senator's  statement  in  mind  when  I 
made  my  statement  and  I  did  not  refer 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  did  not  hear 
anyone  else  use  the  comparison.  I  re- 
marked that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
have  a  guard  commander  promoted  to 
the  rank  he  deserves,  w^hen  men  are 
serving  in  the  same  rank  in  which  they 
served  In  World  War  n.  Those  are  the 
people  who  find  this  procedure  a  little 
hard  to  swallow,  when  they  have  served 
in  the  guard  for  16  years,  after  having 
served  4  or  5  years  in  the  Regular  service 
during  the  war,  and  they  look  across 
the  country  and  find  a  man  having  2  or 
3  years  experience  being  jumped.  It  does 
not  affect  the  Regulars,  and  it  dees 
not  affect  the  Reserves.     It  affects  the 


guard,  and  especially  the  morale  In  the 
guard.    I  think  it  does  have  a  bearing. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  may  be.  But 
I  can  only  observe  that  this  is  not  the 
first  time  there  has  been  a  jump  of  this 
proportion  in  the  National  Guard  from 
the  Office  of  Adjutant  General.  It  has 
happened  many  times. 

I  must  confess  that  the  system  which 
is  followed  is  rather  archaic.  We  have 
approved  the  nominations  of  men  who 
have  had  this  many  more  jumps  in  then- 
ranks  than  is  involved  in  this  case. 

Getting  down  to  the  question  of  ex- 
perience, I  am  not  prepared  to  answer 
the  question,  because  I  have  not  analyzed 
all  of  the  data.  I  do  know  that  all  this 
detailed  procedure  governing  these  ap- 
pointments is  relatively  new  in  this 
country.  It  has  not  been  too  long  since 
men  were  called  to  the  colors,  and  they 
had  their  own  officers,  including  briga- 
dier generals,  elected  by  the  men  in  their 
commands.  Some  of  them  have  written 
glorious  records  of  valor,  heroism,  and 
courage  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  Lawyers,  farmers,  and  even 
medical  officers  I  have  in  mind  were 
elected  brigadier  generals  Eind  led  men 
into  battle.  I  do  not  advocate  that  as 
a  p>olicy  in  modern  warfare.  I  am  very 
much  pleased  that,  largely  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  1  Mrs. 
SmithI,  the  Reserve  requirements  have 
been  tightened  up  greatly.  But  I  say 
it  is  not  fair  to  tighten  them  up  on  this 
man,  who  is  caught  in  a  squeeze,  and 
who  had  already  been  named  to  his 
present  position  when  the  requirements 
for  approval  were  strengthened  and 
tightened. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  am  happy  to  yield 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Would  the 
Senator  say,  if  we  are  so  wrong,  then, 
why  is  it  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Army  and  the  National  Guard 
Bureau  are  changing  the  rules  so  that 
this  procedure  cannot  happen  again? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
not  undertaking  to  defend  the  system 
under  which  this  nomination  was  sent 
to  the  Senate.  I  said  I  could  look  with 
compassion  on  this  man  as  an  individ- 
ual, because  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
getting  himself  into  this  squeeze.  How 
could  he  know  the  rules  would  be 
changed  after  his  nomination  had  been 
submitted?  I  am  glad  this  sort  of  nomi- 
nation cannot  be  submitted  again.  I 
have  said  so  again  and  again  in  com- 
mittee to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine.  But  I  will  not  crush  this  poor 
fellow  beneath  my  heels  when  he  was 
named  to  this  position  before  the  change 
was  made. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  Sen- 
ate, over  the  past  50  years,  has  confirmed 
the  nominations  of  a  large  number  of 
adjutants  general — I  say  adjutant.s  gen- 
eral because  these  are  staff  officers,  not 
line  officers — who  have  not  had  any  more 
experience  than  the  man  involved  in 
this  case. 

I  do  not  know  the  man;  I  have  never 
seen  him.  He  has  very  little  experience 
to  be  appointed;  but  he  is  a  human 
being;  he  is  a  fellow  American;  and  he 
has    feeling    and    sensitivity.     For    my 


part,  I  think  it  is  changing  the  rules  on 
an  individual  in  the  middle  of  a  game, 
when  his  nomination  was  submitted 
under  the  archaic,  ineffective,  and  im- 
proper requirements;  when  he  expected 
his  nomination  to  be  considered  on  the 
basis  of  those  requirements.  But  after  it 
comes  here,  he  finds  that  the  book  has 
been  rewritten  and  he  is  confronted  with 
an  entirely  new  set  of  requirements. 
That  is  the  only  reason  why  I  am  sup- 
ix)rting  the  nomination. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
wi.sh  to  pay  my  deep  and  great  respects 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
i  Mr.s.  Smith],  who  is  and  has  been  for 
many  years,  a  most  valuable  and  effec- 
tive member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  Further,  she  is  one  of  the 
great  Senators  with  whom  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  serve.  I  think  she  will  go 
down  in  history  as  one  of  the  truly 
great,  all  time  Senators  who  have  served 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  real  privilege 
to  me,  as  well  as  a  lasting  benefit  to 
serve  on  three  major  committees  with 
Mrs.  Smith:  Armed  Services,  Appro- 
priations, and  Space.  She  has  a  fine 
mind,  a  tremendous  capacity  for  work, 
is  sincere  and  effective. 

There  has  been  no  attack  on  the 
integrity  of  Major  Williams  whose 
nomination  is  now  before  the  Senate. 
There  has  been  no  attack  upon  his  char- 
acter. He  does  not  lack  those  essential 
qualities  which  one  would  look  for  in 
a  position  of  this  kind  or  in  any  other 
important  position  in  the  military  es- 
tablishment. There  is  no  question  of 
his  occupying  the  niche  of  some  other 
Reserve  officer,  because  there  are  no 
limitations,  so  far  as  I  know,  upon  the 
number  of  Reserve  officers. 

I  refer  again  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  Smith].  Her  efforts  have 
brought  forth  very  fine  fruit  in  other 
cases.  They  brought  forth  splendid  fruit 
in  this  case,  in  that  I  think,  due  to  her 
insistence  and  her  effectiveness,  she  has 
forced  the  military  authorities  into  a 
reconsideration  of  a  matter  which  has 
been  somewhat  neglected,  and  has  re- 
sulted in  a  better  rule  and  a  better 
guide  for  the  appointment  of  adjutants 
general,  a  highly  important  position  now 
and  for  the  future,  too,  because  I  believe 
we  shall  have  to  enlarge  oiur  Reserves 
and  our  National  Guard. 

I  cannot,  however,  in  this  case  go 
beyond  that  point  with  the  Senator  from 
Maine  in  this  case.  Should  we  attempt 
to  apply  a  new  rule  to  this  nomination 
we  would  be  violating  well-known  funda- 
mental, elemental  principles  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government,  which  go  to  tlie 
spirit  of  the  very  basic  framework  of 
our  constitutional  government. 

I  turn  now  to  page  510  of  the  latest 
revised  Senate  Manual,  and  read  from 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
itself  the  limitations  placed  on  Congress: 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law 
shall   be   passed. 

That  is  a  limitation  on  Congress.  On 
the  next  page,  the  same  Constitution 
places  the  .same  limitation  on  the  States. 
We  have  always  lived  up  not  only  to  the 
letter  but  to  the  spirit  of  this  prohibi- 
tion, because  it  is  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision. 
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If  we  do  not  confirm  the  nomination  of 
this  man,  whose  character,  honor,  and 
essential  qualifications  of  integrity,  and 
certainly  a  reasonable  amount  of  mili- 
tary backgroiuid  and  training  are  not 
questioned,  I  think  we  shall  violate  not 
the  letter,  but  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
fundamental,  elemental  principle  I  have 
just  read  from  the  Constitution. 

The  nominee  was  appointed  adjutant 
general  in  West  Virginia  in  January  of 
this  year  by  the  Governor  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, a  man  whom  I  do  not  know. 
Neither  do  I  know  the  appointee. 

For  the  Senate  to  change  the  rules  in 
July  and  make  them  retroactive  to 
January  violates  that  fundamental  prin- 
ciple pertaining  to  ex  post  facto  actions 
over  and  over  again.  It  violates  it  as  to 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  and  a  State 
is  not  something  to  be  brushed  aside. 
The  State  of  West  Virginia  acted  in  good 
faith  in  this  appointment. 

We  shall  violate  this  principle  with 
reference  to  the  Governor  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Evcrj'one  says  he  acted  i:i  good 
faith.  He  act^d  under  the  rules  that 
the  Senate  and  the  military  authorities 
had  applied  heretofore,  arj  have  fol- 
lowed with  reference  to  adjutants  gen- 
eral. 

Moreover,  we  shall  violate  those  prin- 
ciples with  reference  to  the  Major  Wil- 
liams, because  he  accepted  this  position 
in  good  faith  last  January.  Now,  even 
though  a  new  rule,  which  may  be  better, 
has  been  formulated  in  July,  we  have  no 
right  under  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
retroactively  to  apply  the  rule  to  his 
nomination,  a  rule  which  originated 
some  6  months  after  the  appointment 
was  made. 

I  think  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that 
this  is  not  a  question  of  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  one  who  may  lead 
troops  in  battle.  The  nominee's  new 
position  Is  an  administrative  p>ost.  or  a 
staff  post,  at  least.  As  I  understand,  if 
an  attempt  were  made  to  put  him  in 
command  of  troops — for  example,  a  di- 
vision— he  would  have  to  be  given  a  dif- 
ferent commission,  and  his  nomination 
to  that  rank  would  have  to  be  confirmed 
by  this  body,  or  at  least  would  have  to 
be  approved  by  the  Federal  military 
authority. 

So.  Mr.  President,  with  the  greatest 
deference.  I  say  that  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ate would  do  far  more  harm  than  good  if 
It  rejected  the  nomination;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  rejection  of  the  nomination 
would  be  basically  unfair  to  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  to  its  chief  executive,  and. 
in  particular,  to  this  fine  young  officer, 
who  accepted  the  nomination  in  good 
faith,  and  against  whom  no  unfavorable 
facts  have  been  alleged,  much  less 
proved. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  Senate  should  confirm  this 
nomination. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  consequence  of  the  interest  shown  by 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith], 
the  situation  which  confronts  the  Senate 
today  cannot  arise  again.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  congratulating  the  Senator 
from  Maine  for  this. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee.  I  have 
been  deeply  troubled  by  the  situation.  I 
feel,  as  does  the  Senator  from  Missis- 


sippi [Mr.  Stennis],  that  it  would  be 
the  equivalent,  in  a  way.  to  a  bill  of 
attainder  if  the  Senate  were  to  refuse 
to  confirm  the  nomination,  because  when 
the  Governor  of  West  Virginia  made 
Major  Williams  the  adjutant  general, 
he  did  so  under  the  rules  and  regulations 
then  in  force,  and  with  no  knowledge 
that  later  there  would  be  any  question 
about  his  action;  and  when  Major  Wil- 
liams accepted,  it  was  with  the  same 
understanding. 

I  do  not  know  the  nominee,  Williams. 
I  do  not  know  the  Governor  of  West 
Virginia.  But.  Mr.  President.  I  take  it 
the  Governor  of  West  Virginia  must 
have  had  faith  that  Williams  would  be 
a  competent  and  able  adjutant  general. 
Certainly  the  Governor  of  West  Virginia 
would  n^t  want  to  put  into  that  position 
a  man  in  whom  he  did  not  have  full  con- 
fidence. He  would  want  the  National 
Guard  of  his  State  to  be  respected  and 
to  do  well. 

When  Major  Williams  was  made  ad- 
jutant general  of  West  Virginia,  several 
senior  officers  in  the  West  Virginia  Na- 
tional Guard  were  jumped  over — which 
fact  in  itvSelf  gives  definite  proof  that 
the  Grovernor  of  West  Virginia  thought 
Major  Williams  had  all  the  qualifications 
he  desired  in  his  adjutant  general,  and 
thought  Major  Williams  had  the  com- 
petence to  do  a  first-class  job. 

I  do  not  believe  that  at  this  late  hour, 
in  dealing  with  this  one  case — and  only 
this  one  case,  a  newly  formulated  rule 
ought  to  l>e  applied.  So  I  believe  the 
Senate  would  do  well  to  confirm  this 
nomination. 

The  prestige  of  the  chief  executive  of 
West  Virginia  is  at  stake  to  a  certain 
degree.  So  is  the  personal  life  of  Major 
Williams.  As  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  said,  we  must  consider  these 
matters. 

I  believe  that  all  Senators  can  vote  for 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  with  the 
sure  and  certain  knowledge  that  this 
situation  will  not  arise  again. 

I  hope  the  nomination  will  be  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  believe  that  the  fact  that  the 
situation  may  not  arise  again  is  Justi- 
fication for  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  one  who  does  not  have  the  quali- 
■ficatioris  for  the  p)osition? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge — and  no  information  of  this 
kind  was  supphed  to  the  committee,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware — that  this  had  not 
been  done  many  times  in  the  paist.  In 
that  case,  there  is  no  reason  why  Major 
Williams'  nomination  to  this  new  rank 
should  not  be  confirmed. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     Certainly. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  believe  the  Senate  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  determining  whether 
those  who  are  nominated  are  qualified  to 
serve  m  the  positions  to  which  they  are 
nommated? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  So  far  as  I  can 
understand.  In  the  past,  to  a  very  great 


degree,  and  perhaps  altogether,  that  has 
been  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  original 
nomirmting  authority — namely,  in  such 
cases,  the  Governor  of  each  State;  and 
It  is  my  imderstanding — although  not 
my  sure  knowledge— that  thereafter 
Federal  recognition  was  accordingly 
given. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  both  the  Senator  from  M«'ne 
!Mrs.  SmithI  and  the  Reserve  genc/als 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  refer  to  the  nominee 
as  Major  Williams — that  being  his  grade 
in  the  Army  Reserve.  Since  he  has  been 
appointed  to  the  grade  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral. West  Virginia  Arm>  National 
Guard,  a.nd  federally  recognized  in  that 
grade  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  I 
think  it  more  appropriate  to  refer  to 
him  by  that  title.  So.  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  he  is  not  Major  Williams;  he 
is  General  Williams. 

The  question  of  whether  his  nomina- 
tion as  a  Reserve  brigadier  general  of 
the  Army  shall  be  confirmed,  foi  service 
in  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States — not  in  the  Army  Reserve, 
as  the  Senators  in  opc>osition  to  confir- 
mation suggest— is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  General  Wil- 
liams record  in  World  War  II  can  begin 
to  match  that  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  who  are  general  officers  in  the 
Army  Reserve  or  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 
The  outstanding  war  records  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Thur- 
mond], the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Kxating]  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
GrOLDWATER],  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada Mr.  Cannon],  as  set  forth  in  their 
joint  statement  of  August  22,  1961,  speak 
for  themselves. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  yield  for  a  question  and  an  ob- 
servation? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  I 
am  glad  to  yield. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  understood 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  to  say 
that  I  was  referring  erroneously  to 
■  Major  Williams. "  I  would  call  the  Sen- 
ator's attention  to  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar of  August  24,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Maj.  Gene  Hal  Williams. 

I  was  following  that  listing  in  the 
Executive  Calendar  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine. 
I  do  not  believe  I  said  anyone  was  errone- 
ous in  making  such  a  reference.  I  merely 
said  that  I  preferred  to  refer  to  him  as 
brigadier  general,  and  that  is  precisely 
what  he  is.  He  Is  a  major  in  the  Army 
Reserve;  that  is  true. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield 
further  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mrs  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  only  wanted 
to  keep  the  record  straight,  on  my  own 
part. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
record  was  already  straight,  permit  me 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  fr«n 
Maine. 
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I  can  well  understand  the  reaction  of 
the  signatories  to  that  statement,  each 
of  whom  had  completed  his  military 
s?rvice  and  was  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  general 
officer  grade. 

However,  inasmuch  as  General  Wil- 
liams had  entered  his  teens  less  than  6 
months  prior  to  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  was  a  high  school  junior 
on  V-E  Day,  his  dearth  of  decorations 
and  campaign  medals  for  World  War  II 
is  readily  understandable. 

This  is  not  to  say  however  that  Gen- 
eral Williams'  service  is  to  be  discounted 
altogether. 

I  think  I  should  state  that  General 
Williams  was  completing  his  senior  year 
at  West  Virginia  University  when  the 
Korean  emergency  was  declared  in  1950. 
The  following  January  he  was  inducted 
and  served  in  grades  from  private 
through  sergeant  in  the  101st  Airborne 
Division,  a  crack  division  whose  battle 
history  needs  no  recitation  here. 

He  volunteered  for  the  Army's  Officer 
Candidate  School,  and  was  commissioned 
a  second  lieutenant  of  Infantry  in  May 
of  1952.  He  volunteered  for  airborne 
training,  and  after  completing  that  haz- 
ardous jump  training,  was  awarded  the 
Parachutists  Badge. 

He  served  in  various  positions,  includ- 
ing that  of  platoon  leader  of  an  infantry 
rifle  platoon  of  the  95th  Infantry  Bat- 
talion. He  later  became  a  special  staff 
officer  in  the  11th  Airborne  Division. 
That  Williams,  along  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  11th  Airborne  Division  who 
served  during  the  Korean  emergency, 
did  not  see  action  on  the  Korean  front, 
was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
division  itself  was  in  the  Strategic  Re- 
serve, ready  to  be  committed  anywhere 
at  any  time.  If  his  division  had  been 
committed,  Gen.  Hal  Williams  would 
have  gone  with  that  division. 

While  the  life  of  a  platoon  leader  in  a 
■Q.S.  Army  airborne  division  may  not  be 
as  challenging  as  that  led  by  the  Sena- 
tors in  opposition  during  their  wartime 
days,  I  suggest  that  it  was  hazardous  as 
well  as  important. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  an  observa- 
tion? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vj*«i^ia.  Al- 
though I  did  not  ask  other  Senators  to 
yield  when  they  were  making  their  state- 
ments, I  am  very  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Only  to  keep 
the  Record  straight.  It  was  I  who  put 
out  the  records  of  the  generals,  not  them- 
selves. They  put  out  the  statements, 
and  I  put  out  the  records. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  General 
Williams'  continuing  militai'y  career  has 
been  exemplary.  He  was  released  from 
active  duty  on  September  30,  1953,  after 
some  two  and  a  half  years'  service  as  an 
enlisted  man  and  officer. 

He  voluntarily  assumed  a  further  Re- 
serve service  obligation.  He  did  not  have 
to.  He  could  have  dropped  out  of  the 
Army  or  could  have  gone  into  the  Stand- 
by Reserves,  but  he  volunteered  for  duty 
in  the  Active  Reserves. 

He  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant 
upon   his  release   from   active   duty   in 


1953.  served  2  years  in  that  grade  until 
he  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  captain 
in  the  Army  Reserve,  and  served  over 
4*2  years  as  a  captain  before  being 
promoted  to  Major  on  June  24.  1960  He 
has  served  regularly,  and  without  a 
break,  ever  since  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Army  Reserve  about  8  years  ago 
He  has  attended  all  authorized  annual 
active  duty  for  training  periods,  and  his 
efficiency  reports  have  been  excellent. 

Any  suggestion,  expressed  or  implied, 
that  General  Williams'  military  record 
is  deficient  is  belied  by  the  facts 

I  do  not  dispute  with  my  colleagues 
that  General  Williams'  militarv-  record  to 
date  is  not  convincing  proof  of  hi.s  ability 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  bri(:adier 
general  of  the  line  on  the  field  of  combat. 
Were  he  being  considered  for  such  a 
position.  I  would  be  prone  to  asree  with 
the  Senator  from  Maine  and  the  other 
distinguished  Senators  who  have  stated 
their  opposition  in  their  August  22  re- 
lease. 

This  is  the  crux  of  the  matter  I  be- 
lieve an  understanding  of  what  it  l^  that 
Brigadier  General  Williams  is  being 
nominated  for  will  result  in  confirmation 
by  this  body. 

The  position  of  State  adjutant  general 
was  first  mandated  by  the  Second  Con- 
gress in  section  6  of  the  act  of  May  8. 
1792—1  Stat.  271— "an  act  more  effectu- 
ally to  provide  for  the  national  dcfen.se 
by  establishing  a  uniform  militia 
throughout  the  United  States  "  The 
provision,  in  somewhat  more  modern 
form,  is  now  restated  in  section  3l4<a» 
of  title  32.  United  States  Code. 

The  duties  of  the  adjutant  general  of 
each  State,  as  prescribed  by  Federal  law 
are  expressed  in  subsection  314(d'  of 
title  32,  which  requires  each  such  adju- 
tant general  "make  such  returns  and 
reports  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  pre- 
scribe, and  shall  make  those  returns  and 
reports  to  the  Secretary  concerned  or 
to  any  officer  designated  by  him  '" 

The  unique  status  of  State  adjutants 
general,  and  a  clear  implication  that 
they  are  not  expected  to  serve  in  a  com- 
mand capacity  should  they  ever  be  or- 
dered to  active  duty,  is  reflected  in  sev- 
eral Federal  statutes.  Thus,  section  594 
of  title  10.  United  Stales  Code,  excepts 
State  adjutants  general  from  the  gen- 
eral prohibition  against  appointing  Re- 
serves above  the  grade  of  major  or  lieu- 
tenant commander. 

I  read  section  594: 

(a  I  No  person  may  be  appointed  as  a 
Reserve  in  a  commissioned  grade  above  ma- 
jor  or   lieutenant   commander,    unlea* 

(1 )  he  was  formerly  a  commissionwa  officer 
of  an  armed  force;  or 

(2)  such  an  appointment  is  recon'ujnended 
by  a  board  of  officers  convened  by  tbe  Sec- 
retary concerned. 

(b)  This  section  does  not  apply  t<)  adju- 
tants general  and  assistant  adjutants  gen- 
eral of  the  several  States  and  Tertitories. 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

State  adjutants  general  are  excepted 
from  the  requirements  relative  to  re- 
tention in  an  active  status,  by  section 
1002  of  that  title.  Section  3218  excepts 
them  from  the  authorized  strenpth  of 
the    Army   in    reserve    general    officers. 


They  are  expressly  excluded  from  the 
usual  rules  rf^quiring  elimination  from 
an  active  status  by  rea.son  of  time  in 
grade  and  length  of  service  under  sec- 
tions 3851.  as  amended,  and  3852.  as 
amended,  and  are  permitted  to  remain 
in  an  active  status  until  age  64  by  section 
3845. 

These,  Mr.  President,  and  the  many 
other  provisions  of  Federal  law  originally 
contained  in  the  Reserve  Officers  Person- 
nel Act  of  1954  plainly  contradict  the 
view,  asserted  by  Senators  who  have  in- 
dicated their  opposition,  that  a  State 
adjutant  general  is  expected  to  have  the 
same  qualifications  as  a  candidate  for 
confirmation  in  the  Army  Reserve  or  in 
the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

While  Executive  Report  No.  8  of  Au- 
gust 11,  1961.  setting  forth  the  opposition 
views  to  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  General  Williams,  duly  notes  that 
his  appointment  as  a  brigadier  general 
is  for  tenure  of  office  only,  it  fails  to 
state,  as  is  the  case,  that  his  nomination 
is  not  being  confirmed  as  a  general  officer 
of  the  line,  but  as  a  brigadier  general. 
Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

This  is  the  distinction,  and  it  is  a  vital 
one.  Officers  of  the  Adjutant  General's 
Corps  are  not  officers  of  the  line.  Gen- 
erals of  the  Adjutant  Generals  Corps  do 
not  command  troops  of  the  line  any  more 
than  do  general  officers  of  the  Medical 
Corps  or  of  the  Chaplains'  Corps  or  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps. 

If  the  nomination  of  General  Williams 
is  confirmed  by  the  Senat<^.  as  I  earne.stly 
hope  it  will  be.  and  if  the  entire  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  is  ordered 
to  duty,  as  I  devoutly  hope  it  will  not  be. 
General  Williams,  as  a  brigadier  general. 
Adjutant  General  s  Corps,  would,  like  all 
other  officers  of  that  corps,  perform  ad- 
ministrative as  distinguished  from  com- 
mand, functions.  The  dread  and  fore- 
boding that  an  officer  without  Command 
and  General  Staff  School  experience 
may  command  troops  of  the  line,  implicit 
in  the  Senate  Reserve  generals'  state- 
ment of  August  22.  1961.  is  illfounded 
and  without  merit,  and.  with  the  explo- 
sion of  that  myth,  the  grounds  for  oppo- 
sition vanish. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President, 
will   the    Senator   yield' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  we  accept  the 
fact  that  this  nominee  i.s  commissioned 
into  the  Adjutant  General's  Corps  and 
would  not  be  called  upon  to  lead  troops, 
which  is  a  fact  I  do  not  necessarily 
accept,  because  there  are  many  excep- 
tions with  respect  to  officers  who  have 
been  relegated  to  the  Reserve  and  picked 
up  by  the  Regular  Forces  who  have 
found  themselves  in  the  position  of 
command — assuming  that  would  not 
happen,  and  that  the  gentleman  in 
question  would  serve  only  in  an  adminis- 
trative capacity,  I  fail  to  find  anything 
in  the  military  background  which  would 
give  any  indication  that  he  has  the 
capability  of  being  an  administrative 
officer. 

He  attended  the  Infantry  School,  Of- 
ficers Candidate  School  and  the  basic 
airborne  cour.se.  He  has  taken  the  unit 
CBR  course.  He  has  not  attended  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  School,  which 


is  necessary  for  any  administrative 
duties  of  this  rank.  In  fact,  unless  a 
general  oCQcer  has  completed  Command 
and  General  Staff  School  coming  up. 
he  Will  never  i  each  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general.  Unlesis  he  has  taken  advance 
training  in  one  of  the  colleges  he  will 
not  serve  as  a  brigadier  general,  as  a 
star  officer,  on  any  administrative  staff. 

I  cannot  follow  my  friend's  argument 
that  the  nominee  could  fit  into  an  ad- 
ministrativ©  position.  I  think  he  Is 
disqualified  on  both  counts. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Now.  as 
I  have  indicated,  an  Adjutant  General's 
Corps  officer  commands  nothing.  I 
know  of  no  basis  for  an  assumption  that 
any  Secretary  of  the  Army  would  be 
so  lacking  in  discretion  as  to  transfer 
General  Williams  to  the  line  and  place 
him  in  command  of  troops  on  the  basis 
of  his  present  experience  alone.  If,  at 
some  indiscernible  time  in  the  future. 
General  Williams'  services  are  required, 
and  he  has  manifested  the  qualities  of 
leadership  required  of  a  commander  of 
troops,  I  would  hope  and  expect  he 
would  be  given  a  command.  But  for 
now,  the  horror  expressed  by  those  op- 
posing his  nomination  on  this  score  is 
a  bugaboo  and  so  patently  absurd  as  to 
be  rejected  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  us  assume 
that  It  is  a  bugaboo  and  that  the  gentle- 
man is  never  to  be  asked  to  lead  any 
campaign  and  is  never  to  be  asked  to 
command  any  number  of  troops,  re- 
gardless of  the  size  of  the  organization. 
What  will  he  do?  He  will  be  asked  to 
be  an  administrative  officer,  my  friend 
says.  I  still  have  not  had  an  answer 
to  the  question.  What  is  his  background 
to  be  an  administrative  officer  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States? 
He  has  attended  no  schools  that  are 
requisite  for  that  job.  As  I  stated,  I 
consider  him  not  fit  to  lead  because  of 
a  lack  of  experience,  although  he  might 
well  lead  a  platoon  or  a  company  with 
great  distinction. 

Let  us  say  that  the  Senator's  argu- 
ment is  completely  correct,  and  assume 
that  I  accept  it.  I  still  am  plagued  with 
the  idea  that  this  man  would  have  no 
place  to  go,  because  he  has  no  back- 
ground in  the  administrative  work  of 
the  armed  services. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Arizona  that  those  Sen- 
ators who  have  been  speaking  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Hal  Williams  today  have  been 
speaking  of  apples,  while  we  are  speak- 
ing of  oranges. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  us  peel  one 
and  take  a  look  at  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Very 
weU. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  trying  to 
find  out  what  are  this  man's  qualifica- 
tions. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend.  I  shall  tell  him  the 
difference  between  the  apples  and  the 
oranges. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
know. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Senator  will  soon  learn. 

The  minority  views,  expressing  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
SmTHl.  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  ThttbhondI.  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  I  Mr.  Cannon  1.  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Bridges],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
STALL).  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  Casei.  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Bush]  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  in  opposition  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  Maj. 
Gene  Hal  Williams,  express  opposition 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  nomination 
to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general  in  the 
Army  Reserve.  Gene  Hal  Williams  is  not 
being  considered  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general  in  the  Army 
Reserve. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator please  advise  the  Senate  why  the 
Senate  is  asked  to  act  on  the  nomination, 
if  it  Is  not  a  nomination  as  a  member  of 
the  Reserve?  Is  there  any  reason  why 
the  U5.  Senate  should  be  asked  to  act  on 
a  State  officer,  to  interfere  with  States 
rights? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  will  repeat 
what  he  said. 

The  minority  views,  and  all  of  the  ar- 
guments which  have  been  presented  to- 
day in  opr>osition  to  Hal  Williams,  have 
taken  the  position  that  the  Senate  Is  be- 
ing asked  to  confirm  his  nomination  for 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  the  Army  Reserve,  and  that  Is 
not  the  case. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  am  not  able  to 
tell  an  orange  from  an  apple,  but  I  can 
surely  read.  The  Executive  Calendar 
reads : 

The  officer  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  a  Reserve  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Army,  in  the  Adjutant  General's  Corps, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.     Correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  U  that  is  not  a 
Reser\e  commissioned  officer  in  the 
Army,  then  the  nomination  has  no  busi- 
ness being  before  this  body,  because  the 
Senate  does  not  confirm  State  appoint- 
ments. The  Senate  would  have  no  busi- 
ness doing  that. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  referred  to  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  I  intended  to  refer  to  it. 
The  Executive  Calendar  is  precisely  cor- 
rect. 

The  Senate  will  soon  vote  to  confirm 
the  promotion  of  Gene  Hal  WiUlams  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general.  Adjutant 
General's  Corps,  in  the  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  As  a  Reserve 
commissioned  officer. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  not  know  the 
difference  between  the  Army  Reserve 
and  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States? 


Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  think  I  do.  I 
have  been  at  it  for  31  years.  I  again 
read: 

This  Is  a  nomination  of  the  officer  named 
herein  for  appointment  as  a  Reserve  com- 
missioned officer  of  the  Army  In  the  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps. 

It  could  be  in  the  Air  Corps,  the  Army, 
or  the  Medical  Corps.  The  Adjutant 
General's  Corps  Is  specified.  There  are 
two  things  involved.  The  State  of  West 
"Virginia,  in  its  sovereign  right,  has  con- 
ferred upon  the  nominee  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  in  the  West  Virginia 
National  Guard. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Customarily 
those  nominations  are  referred  to  this 
body  for  appointment  in  the  Reserve. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  the 
Reserve  of  the  Army,  not  the  Army  Re- 
serve.    There  is  a  difference. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  A  great  many  in- 
dividuals are  called  up  who  do  not  know 
the  difference.  As  I  understand,  the 
nominee  is  now  a  major  In  the  Reserve. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Senator  is  correct — In  the  Army  Reserve. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  He  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  brigadier  general  in  the  West 
Virginia  National  Guard.  He  is  a  major 
in  the  Reser\'e. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes,  in 
the  Army  Reserve. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  If  tomor- 
row the  Governor  should  decide  that  he 
did  not  want  the  nominee  to  be  an  adju- 
tant general  any  longer,  the  rank  of  the 
nominee  would  revert  to  major.  What 
we  are  being  asked  to  do  today  is  to  pro- 
mote him  in  the  Reserve  to  a  rank  that 
corresponds  with  his  rank  In  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No.  If 
the  Senator  means  the  Army  Reserve, 
the  Senator  Is  in  error. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Such  action  Is 
customary. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.     No. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  Is  done  In  all 
ranks. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No.  We 
are  being  asked  today  to  confirm  the 
nomination  to  the  grade  of  brigadier 
general  in  the  Adjutant  General's  Corps, 
the  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  difference.  I  shall 
cite  my  authority. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  B"YRD  of  West  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  However  the 
question  Is  viewed,  the  only  reason  the 
nomination  is  before  the  Senate  is  on 
the  question  of  whether  to  give  him  a 
concurrent  appointment  as  a  brigadier 
general  in  the  Army  Reserve. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  West  Virgina.  No.  in- 
deed. Mr.  President,  this  is  a  vital  F>olnt. 
There  Is  a  difference  between  the  Army 
Reserve  and  the  Reserve  of  the  Army. 
The  Army  Reserve  is  a  component  of  the 
Army.  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  is  a  component  of  the 
Army.  But  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  is  a 
status,  and  it  embraces  both  components. 

When  one  sp>eaks  of  confirming  the 
nomination  of  Hal  WiUiams  to  the  grade 
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of  brigadier  general  in  the  Army  Re- 
serve, he  is  entirely  in  error.  Hal  Wil- 
liams is  the  adjutant  general  of  West 
Virginia,  and  a  brigadier  general,  State- 
recognized,  in  the  Army  National  Guard. 
Therefore,  he  could  not  possibly  be  a 
member  of  the  Army  Reserve. 

Mr.     GOLDWATER.     Mr.     President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  agree  that  he 
cannot  be  in  the  Reserve  and  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  at  the  same  time.  That  is 
impossible.  But  we  r-re  not  talking  about 
that. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  What 
are  we  talking  about? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  are  talking 
about  a  concurrent  promotion  to  briga- 
dier general  in  the  Reserve. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  In  the 
Reserve  of  the  Army? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  A  Reserve  officer 
in  the  U.S.  Army.  That  is  the  way  the 
commission  will  read. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  But 
not  in  the  Army  Reserve. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  He  will  be  as- 
signed to  the  status  of  a  Reserve  officer 
of  the  U.S.  Army,  or  a  Reserve  officer  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force.  I  can  almost  quote 
the  commission  verbatim:  "You  are  com- 
missioned as  a  brigadier  general  in  the 
U.S.  Army  Reserve" — or — "brigadier 
general  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve." 

What  the  National  Guard  can  do  and 
does  is  to  call  on  the  Reserve  pool  for 
this  man,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he 
were  called  to  active  duty.  He  would  re- 
port to  Reserve  status  and  be  ordered 
from  the  Resei-ve  status  to  active  duty. 

The  request  to  the  National  Guard  de- 
pends upon  the  Reserve  pools.  One 
cannot  hold  a  commission  in  both  at  the 
same  time.  If  we  confirm  the  nomina- 
tion this  afternoon,  the  nominee  will  not 
be  looked  upon  as  a  Reserve  brigadier 
general.  He  will  be  looked  upon  as  an 
adjutant  general  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  a  brigadier  general,  and  when 
the  time  comes  when  he  no  longer  serves 
m  that  capacity 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  A  briga- 
dier general.  Adjutant  General's  Corps, 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  The  Sena- 
tor is  now  returning  to  the  National 
Guard.  We  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
that.  We  are  talking  about  the  Reserve 
angle  of  it.  In  this  body  we  must  advise 
and  consent  on  every  nomination  to  the 
rank  of  general  and  above. 

In  the  Reserve  of  the  Regular  Army 
those  men  form  a  pool,  and  out  of  the 
pool  every  individual  is  moved.  I  have 
gone  through  the  same  procedure  with 
my  own  National  Guard  time  and  time 
again.    It  is  nothing  new. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  as  I  have  said,  this  is  a  dis- 
tinction and  it  is  a  vital  distinction. 
Those  who  oppose  the  nomination  mam- 
tain  that  Hal  Williams  is  being  con- 
firmed in  the  grade  of  brigadier  general 
in  the  Army  Reserve.  That  is  not  the 
case.  If  he  were,  the  requirement  would 
be  different  and  we  would  then  be  con- 
cerned lest  he  be  given  a  command  as- 
signment in  the  event  of  war. 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the   Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  should 
like  to  complete  my  statement  before  I 
yield  further.  If  Senators  would  let  me 
complete  my  statement,  I  might  be  able 
to  clarify  some  of  these  points.  I  do 
not  yield  further  at  this  time.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  distmguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  when  I  have  com- 
pleted my  statement. 

The  same  argument  could  be  made 
concerning  general  officers  of  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  and  general  officers  Of  the 
Chaplains  Corps.  The  Chief  Chaplain 
is  a  major  general,  but  he  does  not  com- 
mand troops.  I  believe  the  Surgeon 
General  is  a  lieutenant  general,  but  he 
does  not  command  troops.  I  believe  the 
Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  us  a  major 
general,  but  he  would  not  be  expected  to 
command  troops.  The  Judge  Advocate 
General  is  a  major  general,  but  he  would 
not  command  troops.  Hal  Wilhams  as 
brigadier  general.  Adjutants  General 
Corps,  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  would  not  command 
troops. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  will  not 
yield.  After  he  completes  his  statement 
he  will  be  delighted  to  yield  to  his  charm- 
ing friend   from   Arizona   but   not   now. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  and,  as  the 
statutes  referred  to  above  indicate,  the 
office  of  State  adjutant  tieneral  i.s  unique 
These  officers  have  both  Federal  and 
State  functions.  They  have  the  military 
grade  which  the  State  confers  upon  them, 
in  consonance  with  authority  conferred 
upon  them  by  article  I.  section  8.  clau.se 
16  of  the  Constitution  and  their  own 
State  statutes.  Section  1154  of  thf  West 
Virginia  statutes  of  1955  provides  that 
the  Governor  shall  appoint  the  adjutant 
general  in  a  grade  not  below  briyadier 
general      This  he  has  done. 

Moreover,  and  of  great  significance,  is 
the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment and  now.  Gen.  Hal  Williams  pos- 
sesses each  and  every  one  of  the  qualifi- 
cations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  for  the  Federal  recognition  and 
Reserve  of  the  Army  appointment  of  a 
State  adjutant  general  in  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  had  every  reason  to  assume 
that  General  Williams  would  receive 
consideration  identical  to  all  of  those 
who  had  gone  before  him.  Williams'  im- 
mediate predecessor  had  been  promoted 
from  major  to  brigadier  general,  and 
had  been  confirmed.  Like  promotions 
and  confirmations,  involving  a  like  num- 
bei  of  grade  changes,  had  taken  place  in 
other  States. 

General  Williams  likewise  had  no  rea- 
son to  expect  that  his  appointment 
would  encounter  resistance  in  the  execu- 
tive or  legislative  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  He  met.  and  does  now 
meet,  all  of  the  qualifications  set  forth 
in  the  governing  statutes  and  regula- 
tions. 

Had  either  the  Governor  of  West  Vir- 
ginia or  General  Williams  anticipated  a 
sudden  reversal  of  all  precedent  by  the 


U.S.  Senate.  I  doubt  that  General  Wil- 
liams' nomination  would  be  before  us 
today.  Surely  neither  of  them  would 
have  desired  the  political  and  personal 
humiliation  that  would  necessarily  fol- 
low rejection  by  this  great  body. 

As  late  as  the  July  18.  1961.  letter  from 
the  Department  of  Defense,  elicited  as 
the  result  of  Senator  Smith's  request, 
and  referred  to  in  the  opposition  report 
of  August  11,  the  Governor  and  General 
Williams  had  no  reason  to  anticipate 
adverse  action  on  the  confirmation 
That  letter  strongly  recommended 
against  applying  any  new  rules  in  the 
consideration  of  the  list  of  nominees 
theretofore  submitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  through  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  hardly  likely  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  would  have 
made  that  recommendation  if  he  had 
shared  the  misgivings  expressed  in  the 
minority  report. 

I  must  take  exception  to  the  state- 
ment contained  on  page  3  of  Executive 
Report  No.  8  of  the  minority,  dated 
August  11.  1961.  It  reads  application 
of  this  qualification  standard  to  nominee 
Williams  would  not  set  any  new  prece- 
dent, for.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  recent 
years  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  used  such  a  standard  in 
withholding  approval  of  12  nominations, 
including  one   in   the  National  Guard" 

I  do  not  know  the  names,  grades  or 
assignments  of  the  11  who  were  not 
members  of  the  National  Guard.  Suffice 
It  to  say  that  they  could  not  have  been 
State  adjutants  general. 

The  single  National  Guard  officer  who 
was  not  confirmed  was  not  a  State  ad- 
jutant general.  Moreover,  hi.s  rejection 
could  not  have  been  for  want  of  military 
qualifications  for  the  officer  had  previ- 
ously been  federally  recotznized  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  Armed  Seivices 
Committee  in  the  grade  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral. The  failure  to  confirm  related  to  a 
reappointment  to  the  same  position  and 
grade  after  he  had  vacatf='d  it.  and  must 
have  been  for  reasons  not  relating  to  the 
military  qualifications  which  the  .same 
committee  had  on  a  prior  occasion  found 
him  to  possess. 

Hence.  I  must  deny  the  statement  in 
the  report,  and  again  state  unequivocally 
tha'u  the  US  Senate  has  never  failed 
to  confirm  the  appointment  of  a  State 
adjutant  general.  The  recommenda- 
tion of  the  minority,  if  adopted,  would  be 
unprecedented.  It  would  be  an  affront 
to  a  qualified  nominee,  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  West  Virginia  who  appointed 
him. 

It  may  be  a.sked  what  mobilization 
assignment  General  Williams  could  be 
expected  to  fill  in  the  event  of  war  or 
national  emergency. 

General  Williams  is.  like  the  adjutants 
general  of  many  other  States,  also  State 
director  of  .selective  service.  If  he  still 
holds  that  position  at  the  time  of  the 
theoretical  mobilization,  in  all  probabil- 
ity he  would  continue  in  the  position, 
and  head  the  State  selective  service  sys- 
tem In  that  position  he  would  have 
under  him  the  selective  service  section  of 
the  West  Virginia  Army  National  Guard 
State  headquarters  and  headquarters 
detachment,  as  well  as  other  military  and 
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civilian  employees  who  might  be  as- 
signed. This  precedent  was  established 
in  World  War  II  and  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  it  will  be  followed  in  the  future, 
should  the  occasion  arise. 

General  Williams  might  be  inclined  to 
resign  his  State  office  and  tender  his 
services  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
for  duty  in  such  branch  and  grade  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in  his  dis- 
cretion believed  to  be  appropriate.  Such 
action  also  has  its  precedent  in  World 
War  II  when  a  number  of  adjutants  gen- 
eral resigned  their  State  offices  and  took 
reductions  in  rark  in  order  to  serve  in 
the  field. 

If  such  mobilization  be  partial,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  General  Wiliiam.s 
would  remain  in  his  State  adjutant  gen- 
eral's position,  there  to  continue  to  ad- 
minister the  remainder  of  the  West 
Virginia  National  Guard,  such  State  de- 
fense forces  as  might  be  organized,  and 
perhaps  perform  additional  duties  of 
State  civil  defense  director.  It  may  be 
appropriate  to  observe  that  civil  defense 
is  often  a  function  and  agency  within 
the  State  military  department  which  the 
adjutant  general  heads. 

If  General  Williams  should  no  longer 
occupy  the  office  of  adjutant  general, 
his  Federal  recognition  and  Reserve  of 
the  Army  appointment  would  have  been 
terminated.  His  mobilization  assign- 
ment would  then  depend  upKjn  such 
military  status  as  he  might  have.  Regu- 
lations provide  for  his  reversion  to  the 
grade  he  held  prior  to  his  app>ointment 
as  adjutant  general  of  his  State.  If  he 
is  not  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  his  Fed- 
eral recognition  will  be  withdrawn.  He 
will  then  revert  to  his  grade  of  major 
and  his  position  in  the  Army  Reserve,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  his  predecessor 
in  office.  If  he  is  thereafter  apr>olnted 
to  a  position  vacancy  in  a  unit  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  and  federally  rec- 
ognized, he  would  be  subject  to  an  order 
to  active  duty  In  that  grade  and  branch 
assignment. 

However,  I  must  again  make  the  point 
that  he  will  not  be  called  upon  to  serve 
as  a  commander  of  troops  so  long  as  he 
continues  to  hold  an  appointment  of 
brigadier  general.  Adjutant  General's 
Corps,  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.     I  yield 

Mr.  RAI«  X)LPH.  My  esteemed  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  is  a  con- 
scientious member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  I  am  not.  of  course,  a 
member  of  that  committee.  It  seemed 
unnecessary  for  me  during  this  debate 
to  attempt  to  enter  Into  the  discussion. 
However,  I  wish  to  say  for  the  Record, 
that  I  concur  most  earnestly  in  the  con- 
\incmg  arguments  made  by  Senator 
Byrd.  It  is  true  that  our  State  is  in- 
volved, as  is  the  Governor  of  West  Virgi- 
nia, and  Gene  Hal  Williams,  one  of  our 
respected  citizens.  We  would  not  desire 
to  separate  ourselves  from  these  consid- 
erations but  I  would  wish  to  consider  the 
paramount  Issue  as  one  calling  for  ap- 
proval based  on  fairness  and  on  fact. 

The  question  to  be  resolved  is  a  mat- 
ter for  determination  by  each  member  of 
this  body.     I  accord  sincerity  to  each 


Senator  in  the  decision  to  be  made.  I 
believe  that  confirmation  will  be  effec- 
tuated by  a  majority  of  this  membership. 
This  is  mj-  genuine  hope. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  If  the  Senate  does  not  confirm 
the  nomination  of  Gene  Hal  Williams 
today.  It  will  be  taking  back  something 
that  he  already  has  had  extended  to  him. 
Gene  Hal  Williams  was  federally  recog- 
nized as  a  brigadier  general  in  the  West 
Virginia  Army  National  Guard  on  March 
16.  1961.  He  was  accorded  that  Federal 
recognition  as  of  the  date  when  the  gen- 
eral officers  Federal  recognition  board 
recommended  him  for  confirmation  in 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general.  Adjutant 
Generals  Corps.  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States.  So  they  have  al- 
ready given  him  one  paper,  so  to  speak, 
the  paper  of  Federal  recognition  as  of 
the  date  he  was  recommended  by  the 
Federal  Recognition  Board,  recognizing 
him  as  a  brigadier  general  in  the  West 
Virginia  Army  National  Guard. 

Today  we  are  being  asked  to  give  him 
a  second  paper,  confirming  him  in  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general.  Adjutant 
General's  Corps.  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States.  So  if  the  Senate 
does  not  confirm  the  nomination  of 
Gene  Hal  Williams,  it  will  take  back  from 
him  the  additional  ^)ay  and  allowances 
and  the  right  to  wear  the  uniform  of 
brigadier  general  already  extended  by 
virtue  of  Federal  recognition.  I  submit 
that  this  will  be  doing  a  disser\'ice  to 
an  individual  who  accepted  his  appoint- 
ment in  January  of  this  year,  at  which 
time  the  old  policy  w£is  in  effect,  but 
who  now  is  being  subjected  to  a  change 
of  signals  after  he  is  already  two-thirds 
of  the  way  to  the  goalix)sts.  I  do  not 
believe  Senators  wish  to  change  the  rules 
of  the  game  at  this  point  and  to  apply 
them  ex  post  facto  to  an  individual  who 
IS  fully  qualified,  under  regulations  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment,  for  the 
grade  to  which  he  has  been  nominated. 

There  has  been  much  talk  this  after- 
noon about  Gene  Hal  Williams  not  be- 
ing qualified.  The  fallacy  lies  in  the 
premise  that  we  are  confirming  his  pro- 
motion In  the  grade  of  brigadier  general 
in  the  Army  Reserve.  Let  us  see  exactly 
what  the  qualifications  are  These  are 
the  promotion  eligibility  requirements 
for  the  Army  Reserve.  I  quote  from 
page  4  of  the  Army  Regulations  135- 
156: 

5  Promotion  eligibility  requirements.  To 
be  recommended  for  promotion  to  or  within 
the  general  officer  grades  the  officer  must 
meet  the  following  requirement*: 

(ftl  Be  assigned  to  a  general  officer  posi- 
tion. 

(b)  Be  m  an  active  status  when  the  lx)ard 
meets. 

(CI  Have  completed  2  years  of  service  lor 
promotion  purposes  in  grade  of  colonel  or 
brigadier  general,  as  appropriate,  when  the 
bo.Trd   meets 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record  the 
appropriate  paragraphs  of  Army  Regula- 
tions 135-156. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  para- 
graphs were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

6.  Promotion  eligibility  requirements.  To 
be  recommended  for  promotion  to  or  within 


the   general   officer   grades   the   officer    mtist 
meet  the  following  requirements: 

(a)  Be  assigned  to  a  general  officer  posi- 
tion 

( b )  Be  In  an  active  statxis  when  the  board 
meets. 

(c)  Have  completed  2  years  of  service  for 
promotion  purposes  In  grade  of  colonel  or 
brigadier  general,  as  appropriate,  when  the 
board  meets.  Nonunlt  officers  must  have  at 
least   19  total  years  of  service. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  is  true 
that  Gene  Hal  Williams  would  not  meet 
the  requirements  prescribed  for  promo- 
tion to  brigadier  general  in  the  Army 
Reser\'e.  But  that  is  not  the  position 
to  which  he  is  being  confirmed.  He  is 
being  confirmed  to  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general.  Adjutant  General's  Corps.  Army 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States 
which  is  an  entirely  different  matter. 
Let  us  consider  the  qualifications  re- 
quired for  that  position.  I  read  from 
page  13  of  the  National  Guard  Regula- 
tions 20-2. 

15  Requirements,  a.  General.  To  be  con- 
sidered for  Federal  recognition,  the  appli- 
cant must  meet  the  following  requirements! 

(1)  'Hold  an  appointment  in  (' be  nomi- 
nated fori  the  Army  National  Guard  of  a 
SUte,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia In  the  grade  for  which  he  Is  being 
considered 

Gene  Hal  Williams  meets  that  quali- 
fication. 

Now  let  us  consider  change  No.  1. 
National  Guard  Regulations  20-2.  What 
does  it  indicate  that  his  further  quali- 
fications shall  be? 

Under  the  provisions  of  title  32.  United 
StBtes  Code,  section  307.  a  board  of  officers 
will  be  convened  for  the  purpxjsc  of  deter- 
mining whether  applicants  for  appointment 
as  general  officers,  except  for  the  position  of 
State  adjutant  general,  meet  the  medics:, 
moral,  and  professional  qualifications  to  per- 
form the  duties,  of  tl.e  grade  and  position 
for  which  examined 

Mind  you.  Mr.  President,  change  No.  1 
reads:  "except  for  the  position  of  State 
adjutant  general,"  applicants  shall  "meet 
the  medical,  moral,  and  professional 
qualifications  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  grade  and  position  for  which 
examined." 

The  phraseology  continues : 

A  candidate  for  Federal  recognition  as  a 
State  adjutant  general  must  have  had  prior 
service  in  any  component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  and  meet  the  mxlical 
and  moral  qualifications  of  the  position  for 
which  examined. 

Note  that  With  reference  to  Federal 
recognition  as  a  State  adjutant  general, 
the  word  'professional"  is  omitted,  thus 
indicating  that  the  candidate  for  Federal 
recognition  as  State  adjutant  general 
does  not  have  to  meet  the  professional 
qualifications  required  of  those  who  are 
being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general  in  the  Army  Reserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  change  No.  1,  National  Guard 
Regulations  20-2;  and  also  paragraph 
15,  entitled  "Requirements,"  of  section 
rv,  which  is  entitled  "Federal  Recogni- 
tion Boards  for  General  Officers,"  in- 
cluding subparagraphs  1,  2,  3.  and  4,  and 
the  explanatoiT  footnote. 


■  Applicable  in  the  ease  of  applicants  being 
considered  for  a  certificate  of  ellglbUtty. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Changes  Now  in  Fobcx:   C  1 — CoM«tis6iONED 
Officers — Federal  Recognition 

HEADQITASmtS, 

Defaetment  or  thz  Armt, 
Washington  25.  B.C.,  1  January  1960. 
NCR  20-2,  1  January  1960,  is  changed  as 

follows: 

"14.  Federal  Recognition  Boaxds  for  gen- 
eral officers,  a.  (Superseded)  Authority. 
Under  the  provisions  of  Title  82,  DSC,  Sec- 
tion 307.  a  board  of  officers  will  be  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  ap- 
plicants  for  appointment  as  general  officers, 
\^  except  for  the  position  of  State  adjutant 
general  meet  the  medical,  moral,  and  pro- 
fessional quallflcatlons  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  grade  and  position  for  which  ex- 
amined. A  candidate  for  Federal  recognition 
as  a  State  adjutant  general  must  have  had 
prior  service  In  any  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  meet 
the  medical  and  moral  qualifications  of  the 
position  for  which  examined. 

•  •  •  •  • 

[NG-PL  325.1  (NGR  20-2)  Gen  (28  Dec 
59)1 

By  Order  of  Wllber  M.  Brucker,  Secretary 
of  the  Army: 

D.  W.  McGowAN, 

Major  General, 
Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau. 
Official: 

James  E.  Bakbek, 

Colonel,  NGB, 

Executive. 

Section  IV 

federal  recognition  boards  i^r  general 
officers 

•  •  •  •  • 

15.  Requirements,  a.  General.  To  be  con- 
sidered for  Federal  recognition,  the  applicant 
must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  -Hold  an  appointment  in  (*be  nomi- 
nated for)  the  Army  National  Guard  of  a 
State,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bla  in  the  grade  for  which  he  is  being  con- 
sidered. 

(2)  » Be  in  an  active  status  when  the  board 
meets. 

(3)  'Have  completed  a  minimum  of  2 
years'  service  for  promotion  purposes  in  the 
next  lower  federally  recognized  grade  when 
the  board  meets. 

(4)  'Have  at  least  2  years  to  serve  in  the 
higher  grade  for  which  examined  prior  to 
mandatory  removal  from  active  status. 
Waiver  of  this  requirement  may  be  granted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  when  It  is 
clearly  proven  that  an  Injustice  is  being 
done  an  individual  under  the  nc^rnal  board 
scheduling. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  the  board 
Is  authorized  to  call  upon  the  Chief,  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau,  and  the  appropriate 
Army  commander  for  such  records  and  re- 
ports as  may  be  desired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  all  the  talk  about  Gene  Hal 
Williams  not  meeting  the  qualifications 
for  general  officer.  Adjutant  General's 
Corps,  ANGUS,  goes  into  the  trash  can 
when  we  measure  this  man  against  the 
qualifications  set  forth  in  the  regula- 
tions which  I  have  just  read. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair).    Does  the  Sena- 


*  Applicable  in  the  case  of  applicants  being 
considered  for  a  certificate  of  eligibility. 
^  Not  applicable  to  State  adjutants  general. 


tor  from  West  Virginia  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator frcHn  Arizona? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  not  finished  my  state- 
ment. I  shall  yield  when  I  complete  it. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  discourteous  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona;  but  I  have  fid- 
ready  yielded  to  him  and  to  cithers  a 
number  of  times  in  the  midst  of  my 
statement;  and  I  wish  now  to  com- 
plete it. 

Mr.  President,  the  difference  between 
the  Army  Reserve  and  the  Adjutant 
General's  Corps,  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States,  can  be  determined 
by  reading  section  3076,  title  10,  United 
State  Code.  1958  edition.  The  minority 
views,  in  essence,  state  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  Maj.  Hal  Williams  is  about  to 
be  voted  on  for  confirmation  to  the  ?rade 
of  brigadier  general  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve. But  now  I  read  from  section  3076, 
title  10,  United  States  Code.  1958  edition: 

The  Army  Reserve  includes  all  reserves 
of  the  Army  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 

So  Hal  Williams,  while  he  is  a  major 
in  the  Army  Reser\'e,  is  about  to  be  con- 
firmed in  the  grade  of  brigadier  general. 
Adjutant  General's  Corps.  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States;  and 
this  section  states  that  "the  Army  Re- 
serve includes  all  reserves  of  the  Army 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States  " 

How,  then,  can  the  Senate  be  about 
to  vote  on  the  confirmation  of  Hal  Wil- 
liams to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general 
in  the  Army  Reserve?  We  are  voting 
to  confirm  him  in  the  grade  of  brigadier 
general,  Adjutant  General's  Corp.s.  Army 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 
He  cannot  be  a  member  of  the  latter  and 
also  a  general  officer  in  the  Army  Re- 
serve. The  section  I  have  just  read  ex- 
cludes him  from  that.  The  Army  Re- 
serve and  the  Army  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States  are  two  different  com- 
ponents of  the  Army.  So,  when  Sena- 
tors say  the  nominee  docs  not  have  the 
necessary  qualifications,  they  have  in 
mind  the  qualifications  for  the  office  of 
brigadier  general  in  the  Army  Reserve 
but  not  in  the  Adjutant  General's  Corps. 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

I  think  I  have  adequately  emphasized 
the  point  that  as  brigadier  general  in 
the  Adjutant  General's  Corps.  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States.  Hal 
Williams  would  not  be  given  a  command 
assignment.  If  he  should  leave  the  Of- 
fice of  Adjutant  General,  he  would  re- 
vert to  his  grade  of  major  in  the  Army 
Reserve. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  his 
age.  Hal  Williams  is  33  years  of  age. 
So  what.  He  was  born  when  he  was 
born.  Elvidently  some  Senators  take  the 
position  that  the  main  criterion  for  the 
confirmation  is  that  one  must  have 
served  in  World  War  II.  If  Hal  Wil- 
liams were  a  little  older,  perhaps  he. 
too,  would  have  served  m  a  foreifrn  the- 
ater. It  is  not  any  fault  of  Hal  Wil- 
liams that  he  did  not  serve  overseas. 
He  was  in  the  11th  Airborne  Division; 
and  if  that  division  had  gone  overseas 
at  that  time  Hal  Williams  would  have 
gone  overseas. 


It  is  true  that  he  is  a  young  man.  But 
he  has  not  shirked  his  duty.  It  may 
very  well  be  that  he  will  be  jumping  out 
of  airplanes  when  some  of  ua  are  too 
feeble  to  lift  ourselves  out  of  wheel- 
chairs. This  young  man  may  yet  have 
to  die  for  his  country. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Church]  caime  to  the  Sen- 
ate, I  suppose  he  was  32  or  33  years 
of  age;  but  he  was  not  too  young  to 
serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

When  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long]  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, he  was  only  29  or  30  years  of  age, 
if  my  information  i.s  correct.  Perhaps 
he  had  to  wait  until  he  became  30  years 
of  age,  before  he  could  be  sworn  in  as 
a   Member  of  the  Senate. 

My  colleague.  Senator  Rawdoiph.  and 
I  recall  that  a  former  West  Virginian 
was  in  precisely  that  position. 

Alexander  the  Great  conquered  the 
world  and  died  before  he  was  33  years  of 
age 

George  Washington  had  an  Army 
command  before  he  attained  that  age. 

Jesus  Christ  taught  the  doctorB  in  the 
temple  when  He  was  only  12  years  of  age. 
He  died  at  age  33.  after  a  ministry  that 
has  never  been  and  will  never  be  equaled. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  So  let 
us  not  attempt  to  apply  a  rule  of  thumb 
that  the  fact  that  a  person  is  32  or  33 
years  of  age  should  have  a  bearmg  on 
the  question  of  confirmation  of  his  nom- 
ination to  a  general  officer  rank.  Ad- 
jutant Generals  Corps.  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  West  Virgmia 
yield,  so  that  I  may  clear  up  a  point? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Not 
just  yet. 

Mr.  President,  we  may  have  to  depend 
on  young  men  to  save  this  country. 
Senators  speak  about  the  Berlin  crisis 
and  about  the  ring  of  steel  the  Soviets 
are  putting  around  the  city.  It  may  very 
well  be  that,  in  the  final  analysis,  Hal 
Williams  will  be  one  of  those  who  will 
have  to  help  break  that  ring  of  steel. 

Some  reference  was  made  earher  to  a 
pound  of  flesh.  I  stand  by  my  statement 
that  the  attempt  here  is  to  extract  "the 
pound  of  flesh." 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Maine 
on  the  excellent  vork  she  has  done  in 
brinRing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Defense  Department.  I  compliment 
her  on  her  campaign  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  policy. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  we  are  not 
promoting  Hal  Williams  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  in  the  Army  Resene. 
So  the  whole  argument  of  the  opposi- 
tion falls  flat  on  its  face  as  a  result  of 
the  distinction  in  terms. 

In  the  second  place,  if  we  are  going 
to  operate  under  new  rules  in  the  future, 
with  regard  to  Federal  recognition  of 
adjutants  general  let  us  not  apply  them 
to  one  who  enter-ed  the  game  when  the 
old  i-ules  were  in  efifect. 

The  aigument  has  been  made  that  the 
Governor's  appointment  of  Mr.  Williams 
is  not  binding  on  the  Senate.  Of  course 
it  is  not  binding.  The  argument  has 
been  made  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 


fense's recommendation  is  not  binding 
on  the  Senate.  Nobody  contends  that  it 
is.  But  certainly  it  should  be  accorded 
some  recognition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  letter  that  was 
written  to  Senator  Russell,  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  under 
date  of  July  18,  and  which  was  flr^t 
alluded  to  by  the  Senators  in  loyal  op- 
position in  which  the  Department  of  E>e- 
fense  indicated  that  in  the  future  more 
rigid  qualifications  for  Federal  recogni- 
tion of  adjutants  general  would  be  estab- 
lished. I  read  from  the  last  paragraph 
of  that  letter: 

It  is  requested  that  tlie  National  Guard 
list,  which  your  committee  now  has  for  ac- 
tion, be  reported  out  favorably.  All  State 
adjutanta  general  now  serving  in  a  federally 
recognized  status  were  considered  under  the 
former  criteria  as  well  as  those  on  this  nom- 
ination list  In  fairness  to  the  officers  on 
the  current  list  and  the  Governors  concerned, 
they  should  not  be  required  to  be  reexamined 
under  the  new  policy. 

Of  course,  the  Senate  does  not  have 
to  follow  the  suggestion  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense:  but  I  think  we  can 
assume  that  the  Secretary,  the  Under 
Secretary,  and  the  Deputy  Secretary 
have  the  interests  of  our  Nation  at  heart. 
I  do  not  believe  that,  if  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination  of  Hal  WiUiams  were 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests, 
.security,  and  welfare  of  this  country, 
Roswell  Gilpatric  would  have  signed  his 
name  to  the  letter  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  asking  that  the 
nomination  be  reported  favorably. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  SEcarTAHT  or  Defense. 

Washington,  July  18.   1961. 
Hon.  Richard  B.  Russell. 
Chairman,  Committee  on    Arined   Services, 
U.S.  Senate 

Deas  Mk.  Chaibman:  This  is  In  further 
reply  to  your  letters  of  May  8  and  June  12 
which  had  enclosed  letters  from  Senator 
Marcaket  Chase  Smith  to  you  regarding  the 
Federal  recognition  procedure  and  system  for 
National  Guard  officers. 

Officers  of  the  .National  Guard  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  several  States  under  section 
8.  article  I.  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  In  order  for  an  officer  so  appointed 
to  be  federally  recognized,  he  must  meet  cer- 
tain standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  military  department  concerned  under 
the  authority  of  Federal  law.  Upon  being 
federally  recognized,  an  officer  may  be  con- 
sidered for  appointment  as  a  reserve  of  the 
Army  or  reserve  of  the  Air  Force.  Federal 
law  requires  confirmation  by  the  Senate  only 
in  the  case  of  those  officers  nominated  for 
.-ippointment  as  a  reserve  of  the  Army  or  Air 
Force  In  a  general  officer  grade. 

The  reexamination  of  the  exiating  policies 
and  regulations  relating  to  Federal  recogni- 
tion of  State  adjutants  general  referred  to  in 
my  letter  to  you  dated  June  1  has  been 
completed. 

Notwithstanding  the  special  consideration 
accorded  adjutants  general  by  Federal  law. 
both  Departments  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
considered  that  it  would  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  their  respective  services  to  establish 
more  rigid  qualifications  for  Federal  recog- 
nition of   adjutants  general  than  currently 


exist  Accordingly,  both  services  will  in  the 
future  require  that  all  officers  below  the 
grade  of  colonel  who  are  appointed  as  ad- 
jutants general  be  fully  qualified,  to  Include 
length  of  service,  time  in  grade,  time  to  serve 
in  the  higher  grade,  and  a  mUitary  educa- 
tional qualification,  before  they  are  extended 
Federal  recognition  and  promoted  in  the  Re- 
serve to  the  next  higher  grade.  The  effect 
of  this  win  be  to  limit  promotions  to  one 
gnide  at  a  time  up  to  and  including  the 
grade  of  colonel  Officers  in  the  grade  of 
colonel  and  abine  who  are  appointed  as  ad- 
jutants general  will  be  required  to  be  fully 
qualified  as  Indicated  above  to  be  eligible 
for  Federal  recognition  but  may  be  extended 
Federal  recognition  and  promoted  in  the  Re- 
serve to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general  or 
major  general  This  means  that  the  only 
authorization  for  promotion  of  over  one 
grade  at  a  lime  will  be  in  the  case  of  colonels 
beliiK  promoted  to  major  general.  Such  a 
policy  is  considered  to  be  In  Iceeplng  with 
the  provisions  of  itw  for  the  Active  Military 
Establishment  which  provides  for  the  pro- 
motion of  colonel  to  the  grade  of  major 
general  in  the  case  of  the  chiefs  of  branches 
I  sees  3036  and  8072.  title  10.  United  States 
Code  ) 

It  IS  requested  that  the  National  Guard 
list,  which  your  committee  now  has  for 
action,  be  reported  out  favorably  All  State 
adjutants  general  now  serving  in  a  federally 
recognized  status  were  considered  under  the 
former  criteria  as  well  as  those  on  this  nomi- 
nation list  In  fairness  to  the  officers  on  the 
current  list  and  the  Governors  concerned, 
they  should  not  be  required  to  be  reexam- 
ined under  the  new  policy 

The  Department  of  Defense  appreciates 
your  continuing  interest  in  the  Reserve 
com}X>nente 

Sincerely 

RosWFLL   Gilpatric. 

Depiity 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  also 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  dated  August  22, 
1961.  which  I  received  from  Maj.  Gen. 
Winston  P.  Wilson,  Deputy  Chief,  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau.  I  shall  not  impose 
on  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  read  all  of 
the  letter,  but  I  beheve  it  would  be  well 
if  I  read  a  portion  of  it.  General  Wilson 
answers  a  question  which  I  propounded 
to  him .   I  asked  the  question : 

Have  there  been  any  instances  in  which 
an  adjutant  general  has  not  been  confirmed 
by  the  Senate? 

General  Wilson's  answer  was  this: 

There  has  never  l>een  an  instance  in  which 
the  U.S.  Senate  has  failed  to  confirm  the 
app>ointment  of  a  State  adjutant  general. 
In  only  one  Instance  has  there  been  a  failure 
to  confirm  a  State  assistant  adjutant  gen- 
eral, and  in  that  case  the  individual  had 
previously  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate  in 
the  grade  and  assignment  which  he  there- 
after vacated  and  for  which  he  was  con- 
sidered  after  subsequent   reappointment. 

I  asked  General  Wilson  this  question: 

What  would  be  the  mobilization  assign- 
ment of  General   Williams? 

This  is  the  answer : 

This  office  Is  informed  that  General  Wil- 
liams is  the  part-time  State  Selective  Serv- 
ice director.  It  seems  likely  that  he  would 
become  the  full-time  director,  in  either  a 
civilian  or  military  capacity.  The  National 
I>irector  of  Selective  Service.  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis 
B  Hershey  is  the  appropriate  officer  to  fur- 
nish an  authoritative  answer  If  he  is  not 
required  for  this  purpose,  or  elects  to  perform 
other  military  service,  his  grade,  branch,  and 
assignment  will  be  ap  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 


I  ask  that  the  entire  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virgmia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AuctJST  22,   1961. 
Hon    Robert  C    Byrd. 
U.S.   Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Btrd:  Receipt  is  acknowl- 
edged of  your  letter  of  August  17,  1961.  in 
which  you  request  answers  to  several  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  military  status  of  Brig 
Gen.  Gene  Hal  Williams,  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  West  Virginia. 

The  ques'lons  are  answered  in  the  order  in 
which  they  appear  in  your  letter. 

Question  1 .  What  are  the  peacetime  func- 
tions of  an  adjutant  general  and  what  are 
the  wartime  functions? 

Answer ; 

(ai  The  functions  of  a  State  adjutant 
general  can  be  described  by  quoting  perti- 
nent portions  of  the  Federal  laws  and  regu- 
lations on  tiie  subject. 

(b)  At  the  outset,  it  should  be  noted  that 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Nation,  when  the 
standing  Array  consisted  of  a  few  hundred 
Regulars,  the  militia  of  the  several  States 
was  the  principal  force  available  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  "to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union,  suppress  irisurrections  and  repel 
invasions"  (art.  I.  sec,  8,  clause  15,  U.S.  Con- 
stitution ) .  The  Congress  very  quickly  exer- 
cised its  jx)wer  "to  provide  for  organizing, 
arming,  and  disciplining,  the  mllltla  •  •  ••• 
(art  I.  sec  8,  clause  16),  and  In  the  act  of 
May  8.  1792  provided  that  there  should  be  in 
each  State  an  adjutant  general  who  had  the 
duty  of  reporting  the  size,  armament,  and 
state  of  training  of  the  militia. 

(CI  The  act  of  May  8.  1792.  with  the  most 
minor  changes  Is  now  the  current  law.  found 
In  section  314  of  title  32.  United  States  Code. 
There  shall  be  an  adjutant  general  in  each 
State  and  territory.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  shall 
perform  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  laws  of 
that  Jurisdiction. 

(d)  Subsection  314id)  of  title  32  states 
that  the  State  adjutant  general  "shall  make 
such  returns  and  reports  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  prescribe,  and  shall  make  those  returns 
and  reports  to  the  Secretary  concerned  or 
to  an  officer  designated  by  him." 

(e)  The  foregoing  are  the  principal  direct 
statutory  references  to  the  adjutants  gen- 
eral Federal  regulations  further  prescrib- 
ing their  duties  are  in  implementation  of 
otlier  statutes.  For  example,  "The  Secretary 
of  the  Army  has  delegated  to  the  adjutants 
general  of  the  several  States  •  •  •  the  au- 
thority to  employ,  fix  rates  of  pay.  establish 
duties  and  work  hours  •  •  •  supervise  and 
discharge  employees  within  the  purview  of 
these  regulations;  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  law  and  such  instructions  as  may  from 
time  to  time  t>e  issued  by  the  Chief.  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau"  (par.  2.  National 
Guard  Regulations  51.  dated  July  8,  1951). 
These  regulations  are  founded  on  the 
Secretary's  authority  under  section  709  of 
title  32,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  employment  of  "caretakers  and  clerks." 
more  familiarly  known  as  "National  Guard 
technicians,"  to  care  for  the  Federal  property 
issued  to  the  National  Guard. 

(fi  He  is  the  chief  of  the  State  mUitary 
department  ordinarily  known  as  adjutant 
general  but  the  title  of  the  office  may  vary 
(par.  3,  National  Guard  Regulations  20-11. 
He  is,  when  federally  recognized,  a  member 
of  State  headquarters  and  headquarters  de- 
tachment (National  Guard  Regulations  15). 

( g )  However  "A  State  adjutant  general 
may  be  appointed  and  serve  in  that  capacity 
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without   Federal  recognition"    (par.   6,   Na- 
tional Guard  Reguiationa  20) . 

(h)  The  adjutant  general's  duties  are  re- 
flected in  the  purposes  for  which  his  State 
headquarters  and  headquarters  detachment 
Is  constituted.  Those  purpoees  are  set  forth 
in  paragraph  13  of  National  Ouard  Regula- 
tions 15: 

"(1)  To  assist  the  State  authorities  In 
the  administration,  logistics,  training,  and 
operations  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
State. 

"(2)  To  train  for  use  during  a  national 
emergency  a  nucleus  of  National  Guard  of- 
ficers ior  duties  In  connection  with  Selective 
Service,  internal  security,  and  civil  defense." 

(1)  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  a  Selective  Service  section,  which  may 
range  from  9  to  27  commissioned  officers  (fig. 
1,  National  Guard  Regulations  15)  is  an  In- 
tegral part  of  each  State  headquarters  and 
headquarters  detachment. 

(J)  The  foregoing  are  the  principal  Fed- 
eral statutes  and  regulations  germane  to  the 
question  posed,  and  relate  to  each  and  every 
of  the  adjutants  general.  Each  State  has  Its 
own  statutes  relating  to  the  composition  of 
Its  military  department  and  to  the  appoint- 
ment, powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of 
its  adjutant  general.  Those  of  the  adjutant 
general  of  West  Virginia  are  set  forth  In 
chapter  15,  article  1,  section  1154  of  the  West 
Virginia  Code  of  1955.  In  time  of  peace  (the 
adjutant  general]  shall  perform  the  duties 
of  chief  of  the  pay,  quartermaster,  and  ord- 
nance departments  unless  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  Governor.  The  cited  section  enu- 
merates the  other  duties  of  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral. He  records  all  State  military  commis- 
sions, maintains  records  of  the  militia,  re- 
ports to  the  Governor  as  to  the  expenditure 
of  funds  of  the  military  department,  procures 
and  Issues  books  and  bltrnk  forms  for  reports 
and  general  administration,  causes  military 
laws  and  regulations  to  be  published  and  dis- 
tributed. He  accounts  for  all  Federal  and 
State  property  Issued  to  the  National  Guard, 
employs  necessary  clerical  help,  and  keeps 
records  pertaining  to  veterans  within  the 
State. 

(k)  The  wartime  functions  of  an  adjutant 
general  are  difficult  to  define.  As  adjutant 
general,  he  would  administer  such  portion 
of  the  National  Guard  tis  had  not  been 
ordered  into  the  active  Federal  service.  If 
the  State  has  organized  a  State  defense 
force  as  authorized  by  section  109  of  title 
32,  that  force  would  occupy  a  position  within 
the  military  department  framework  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  National  Guard,  and  the 
adjutant  general  would  administer  the 
State  defense  forces.  He  may  also  have 
overall  responsibility  for  civil  defense  if 
that  function  is  granted  to  the  State  mili- 
tary department  as  It  frequently  Is.  He  may 
perform  a  similar  function  with  respect  to 
the  naval  militia.  If  the  particular  State 
maintains  such  a  force.  His  duties  with 
respect  to  administering  State  benefits  for 
veterans  would  continue. 

(1)  Whether  he  might  occupy  some  other 
position  either  in  addition  to  or  independ- 
ent of  the  office  of  adjutant  general  depends 
on  his  status.  In  many  States,  the  adju- 
tant general  Is  State  Selective  Service  direc- 
tor. In  time  of  war  It  is  probable  he  would 
serve  In  that  capacity,  either  In  a  military 
or  civilian  capacity,  and  head  up  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Selective  Service  section  and 
the  other  officers  and  employees  assigned  to 
that  duty. 

(m)  Often  the  State  adjutant  general  Is 
also  the  State  civil  defense  director,  and  It 
Is  very  p>ossible  that  if  he  were  not  given 
some  other  function,  he  would  serve  in  that 
capacity. 

(n)  Whether  he  would  serve  in  a  military 
capacity  would  depend  on  whether  he  had 
a  military  status  and  the  appropriate  serv- 
ice Secretary  desired  to  order  him  to  active 
duty.      Some     adjutants     general     (e.g..    In 


Ohio)  are  Army  National  Guard  division 
commanders  and  occupy  both  pceltions. 
Presumably  in  that  case  the  Individual  would 
be  ordered  to  duty  as  a  division  commander. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  position  of 
division  commander  is  a  table-of-organiza- 
tlon  position,  for  which  the  Incumbent  must 
be  fully  qualified  physically,  professionally, 
and  in  point  of  age,  and  for  which  he  has 
been  found  qualified  entirely  apart  from  any 
qualification  for  the  position  of  adjutant 
general. 

(o)  If  the  adjutant  general  Is  federally 
recognized,  and  holds  an  appointment  as  a 
reserve  of  the  Army,  he  Is  a  member  of 
the  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  therefore  in  the  Ready  Reserve, 
and  subject  to  being  ordered  to  active  duty 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  is  any  other 
Individual  who  Is  not  a  member  of  a  unit 
organized  to  serve  as  a  unit.  A  State  head- 
quarters and  headquarters  detachment  Is 
not  a  "TOE"  (table  of  organization  and 
equipment)  unit,  that  is  a  unit  orp^inlzed 
along  the  lines  of  units  of  the  Active  .'Vrmy, 
and  it  will  not  be  mobilized  as  a  unit.  Its 
members,  from  the  adjutant  general  on 
down,  will  be  ordered  to  active  Federal  serv- 
ice, if  at  all.  as  individuals,  and  assigned  to 
such  positions  and  given  such  duties  as  the 
service  Secretary  finds  appropriate. 

(p)  Members  of  Reserve  components  must 
be  ordered  to  active  duty  in  the  Reserve  grade 
which  they  hold.  Accordingly,  an  adjutant 
general  having  a  Reserve  grade  of  brigadier 
general  could  not  be  ordered  to  active  duty. 
Involuntarily,  In  a  lower  grade.  However,  an 
adjutant  general  might.  If  he  desired,  follow 
the  precedent  of  the  adjutant  general  of 
Massachusetts  in  World  War  II  and  resign 
his  general  officer  position.  Adjutant  Gener- 
al's Corp)s,  to  accept  appointment  in  a  differ- 
ent grade  and  branch  for  the  purpose  of 
being  ordered  to  duty.  This  would  depend 
on  the  desire  of  the  individual,  and  the 
acceptability  of  his  tender  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army. 

(q)  Conceivably,  a  State  adjutant  freneral 
could  l)e  ordered  to  duty,  or  If  he  had  no 
military  status,  tendered  an  appK>tntment 
and  ordered  to  duty.  He  could  be  given 
such  duty  asslgrunent  as  the  Secretary  should 
conclude  he  should  be  given,  commejisurate 
with  his  military  grade  and  branch.  If  he 
were  ordered  to  duty  as  an  officer  of  the 
Adjutant  General's  Corps.  In  which  branch 
all  adjutants  general  (with  the  exception  of 
those  vho  have  otherwise  been  fuu:Ki  quail- 
fled,  federally  recognized,  and  appointed  as 
officers  of  the  line)  are  appointed,  he  would 
not  command  a  tactical  organization,  since 
members  of  that  corps  do  not  command. 
His  branch  could  be  changed  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  his  duties  assigned  as  appropriate 
to  the  new  branch.  This  again  is  a  preroga- 
tive of  the  Secretary,  not  an  Inherent  right 
of  an  adjutant  general.  It  can  only  be  as- 
sumed that  the  adjutant  general's  wartime 
duties  would  be  those  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  believed  he  was  best  fitted  to 
discharge  by  reason  of  his  previous  civilian 
and  military  experience,  his  age,  bis  tem- 
perament, and  his  demonstrated  qualities  of 
leadership.  Assuming  the  adjutant  general 
was  qualified  for  a  military  assignment  the 
Secretary  would  no  doubt  weigh  his  com- 
parative Importance  to  the  military  and  to 
the  position  the  adjutant  general  then  held 
(e.g.,  as  State  director  of  Selective  Service, 
or  clvU  defense  director  \ . 

Question  2:  What  would  be  the  mobiliza- 
tion assignment  of  General  Williams? 

Answer:  This  office  Is  Informed  that  Gen- 
eral Williams  Is  the  part-time  State  Selec- 
tive Service  director.  It  seems  likely  that  he 
would  become  the  full-time  director,  in 
either  a  civilian  or  military  capacUy.  The 
National  Director  of  Selective  Service.  Lt. 
Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  Is  the  appropriate 
officer  to  furnish  an  authoritative  answer. 
If   he   Ifi   not  required  for  this  purpose,   or 


elects  to  perform  other  military  service,  his 
grade,  branch,  and  assignment  will  be  as 
determined    by   the   Secretary   of   the  Army. 

Question  3:  In  the  event  the  Senate  falls 
to  confirm  General  Williams,  how  will  this 
affect  his  status  In  the  federally  organized 
NaUonal   Guard? 

Answer. 

(a)  In  order  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States, 
a  federally  rf?ognized  officer  must  be  ap- 
pointed as  a  reserve  of  the  Army  In  the  grade 
he  holds  as  a  federally  recognized  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  officer  Thus,  If  a  federally 
recognized  National  Guard  general  officer 
is  not  confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Senate  as  re- 
quired by  subsection  593(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  he  will  not  become  a  general 
officer  of  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Should  he  fail  to  be  confirmed,  and 
thus  not  become  an  officer  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States  In  the 
grade  for  which  he  was  considered  by  the 
Senate,  the  following  results  will  follow: 

( 1  )  Upon  qualifying  for  retired  pay  under 
chapter  67  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
one  of  the  factors  used  in  computing  the 
rate  of  retired  pay  is  the  "Monthly  basic  pay 
of  highest  grade  held  satisfactorily  by  person 
at  any  time  in  the  Armed  Forces'*  (formula 
3.  table,  sec  1401  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code  I  The  Army  National  Guard,  as  such. 
Is  not  a  part  of  the  Armed  Forces  except  while 
m  the  service  of  the  United  States  (subsec. 
3062ic)(ri).  Accordingly,  save  In  the  un- 
likely circumstance  that  he  was  "called"  Into 
active  Federal  service  In  his  Army  National 
Guard  status  (ch.  15  or  sec  3500  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code)  he  would  not  have  held 
general  ofTlcer  grade  In  the  Armed  Forces 
within  the  meaning  of  the  applicable  laws 
relating  to  retired  pay  for  nonregular  service. 
Thus,  If  General  Williams  Is  not  confirmed, 
his  retired  pay  will  be  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  highest  military  grade  he  may  have 
attained.  t>elow  general  officer,  at  the  time  he 
qualifies. 

(2  I  In  the  event  the  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States  Is  ordered  to  active 
Federal  duty.  General  Williams  will  be  or- 
dered to  duty.  If  at  all.  In  the  Reserve  of 
the  Army  grade  he  then  holds,  or  such 
higher  grade  In  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army    may   see  fit  to   appoint   him. 

(3)  Except  as  noted  In  (1)  (a  call  of 
the  National  Guard)  which  occurred  earlier, 
the  failure  of  Senate  confirmation  will  result 
In  the  w^Uhdrawal  of  General  Wllllamfl  Fed- 
eral recognition  as  a  brigadier  general,  since 
para^aph  3n.  NaUonal  Guard  Regulations 
No.  20-4.  states  "Federal  recognition  of  a 
National  Guard  officer  will  be  withdrawn  by 
the  Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau:  "When 
the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army  falls  to 
apjxjlnt  an  officer  as  a  Reserve  commissioned 
officer  of  the  Army  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  Federal  recognition  has  been  grant- 
ed •  •  •"  In  the  absence  of  Senate  ap- 
proval, the  Secretary  of  the  Army  will  have 
no  authority  to  make  the  R^erve  of  the 
Army  appointment,  gnd  Federal  recognition 
perforce  will  be  withdrawn.  General  Wil- 
liams win  then.  If  he  Is  assigned  to  a  T  O 
position  for  which  he  Is  qualified  (e  g  .  a  posi- 
tion appropriate  for  a  major.  Infantry)  be 
federally  recognized  If  he  already  holds 
an  appropriate  Reserve  of  the  Army  appoint- 
ment, he  will  automatically  become  an  officer 
of  the  Army  National  Ouard  of  the  United 
States  If  he  does  not  hold  an  appropriate 
appointment  he  will  then  be  appointed  a 
reserve  In  his  federally  recognized  grade. 
If  no  action  Is  taken,  his  only  Federal  mili- 
tary status  will  be  that  of  major  of  Infantry, 
US   Army  Reserve. 

Question  6:  Have  there  been  any  Instances 
In  which  an  adjutant  general  haa  not  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate? 

Answer:  There  has  never  been  an  Instance 
In  which  the  U.S.  Senate  has  failed  to  con- 
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firm  the  appointment  of  a  State  adjutant 
general.  In  only  one  Instance  has  there  been 
a  failure  to  confirm  a  State  assistant  adjutant 
general,  and  In  that  case  the  individual  had 
previously  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
in  the  grade  and  assignment  which  he 
thereafter  vacated,  and  for  which  he  wa"» 
considered  after  subsequent  reappointment. 
The  National  Guard  Bureau  welcomes  this 
opportunity  to  supply  you  with  Information 
in  this  complicated  and  highly  technical 
area  of  Interrelated  Federal  and  State  law. 
Your  understanding  of  the  problems  of  the 
National  Guard  Is  Invaluable  In  the  consid- 
eration of  legislation  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  of  which  you  are 
a  member.  If  the  National  Guard  Bureau 
can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you,  It  will 
be  happy  to  do  so. 

Sincerely   yours. 

Winston  P  Wilson. 

Major  General, 
Deputy  Chief,  National  Guard  Bureau. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  which  I  have  to- 
day received  from  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B. 
Hershey,  Director  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System 

I  shall  not  read  the  entire  letter,  but 
only  one  paragraph: 

In  each  State  there  Is,  within  the  Na- 
tional Guard  headquarters,  a  Selective  Serv- 
ice section  Those  guardsmen  assigned 
to  this  section  are  trained  for  duty  with 
the  Selective  Service  System  in  their  State 
as  needed.  Their  actual  assignments  in 
event  of  mobilization  would  be  determined 
by  the  adjutant  general.  In  no  State  Is 
the  adjutant  general  a  member  of  this 
section.  Thus,  apart  from  the  Governor's 
authority  to  recommend  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral to  be  State  director,  no  adjutant  gen- 
eral has  a  mobilization  designation  for  duty 
with  the  Selective  Service  Sj-stem  In  any 
position   at   any  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  HtADQUA'^rDis. 
Selective  Sebvict  System, 
Washington.  DC.  Au{rust  24,  1961 . 
Hon    Robert  C.  Byrd, 
US   Senate 

Deak  Sematok  Btrd:  I  have  your  letter  of 
August  23,  1961,  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  State  directors  of  Selective  Service. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  recommends  an 
Individual  to  be  State  director  of  Selective 
Service  who  is  then  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. At  the  present  time  some  State  di- 
rectors are  civilians,  others  are  Reserve  offi- 
cers recalled  to  active  duty,  or  officers  in  the 
State  National  Ouard  on  active  duty. 

In  several  States  the  adjutant  general  Is 
serving  as  direcU)r  of  Selective  Service  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Governor.  He  may 
serve  as  Stale  director  In  either  a  civilian  or 
mllita.'-y  sttitus.  With  respect  to  State  direc- 
tors .serving  In  a  military  status,  none  Is  on 
active  duty  In  a  rank  higher  than  colonel 
or  comparable  rank  In  the  Naw,  regfardless  of 
the  rank  held  as  adjutant  general. 

Under  present  law,  the  position  of  State 
direcUir  of  Selective  Service  would  be  filled  in 
the  event  of  mobilization  as  It  Is  now,  by  an 
Individual  recommended  by  the  Governor. 

In  each  State  there  is.  within  the  National 
Guard  headquarters,  a  Selective  Service  sec- 
tion. Those  guardsmen  assigned  to  this  sec- 
tion are  trained  for  duty  with  the  Selective 
Strvlce  System  in  their  State  as  needed. 
Their  actual  assignments  In  event  of  mobi- 
lization would  be  determined  by  the  adju- 
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tant  general.  In  no  State  is  the  adjutant 
general  a  member  of  this  section.  Thus, 
apart  from  the  Governor's  authority  to  rec- 
ommend the  adjutant  general  to  the  State 
director,  no  adjutant  general  has  a  mobiliza- 
tion designation  for  duty  with  the  Selective 
Service  System  In  any  position  at  any  time. 

I  trust  these  comments  will  answer  your 
questions  concerning  the  relationship  of  the 
State  adjutant  general  to  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lewis  B  Hershey, 

Director. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  very  seldom  taken  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  speak  on  any  mat- 
ter. There  are  Senators  who  have  been 
in  this  body  much  longer  than  I,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  anything  I  say  will 
likely  change  many  minds. 

Today  I  have  gone  to  some  length  to 
state  my  position  on  this  question,  and 
I  have  stated  my  position  with  enthu- 
siasm. 

It  was  indicated  earlier  by  one  of  the 
previous  speakers  that  those  who  support 
Hal  Williams  do  not  do  so  with  enthu- 
siasm. I  supr>ort  him  with  enthusiasm. 
I  make  no  apology  for  my  support  of 
him.  He  meets  the  qualifications  for  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general  in  the  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps,  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Others  have  been  given  two-step  and 
three-step  promotions  in  the  past. 
There  are  precedents  for  such  promo- 
tions. Then,  why  do  some  persons  wont 
to  change  the  ground  rules  now,  a.nd 
deny  this  man  the  same  confirmation 
that  was  accorded  his  predecessor  by 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will   the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to    the   Senator   from   Louisiana. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  see  a  state- 
ment indicating  that  this  ofiRcer  should 
not  be  promot.ed  because  he  had  no 
decorations. 

Has  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
any  idea  of  the  great  number  of  wonder- 
ful fighting  men  who  have  not  been 
decorated?  In  my  own  limited  experi- 
ence among  fighting  people,  the  great 
majority  of  the  real,  flrstline  fighters 
whom  I  knew  were  the  Army  type  who 
did  not  have  decorations. 

It  is  my  impression  that  some  of  the 
greatest  fighting  men  I  knew  never  had 
any  decorations.  As  one  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  fighting  for  his  country.  I 
knew  what  it  was  to  go  home  and  be  told 
to  write  up  a  citation  for  a  decoration  for 
an  officer  who  had  never  been  engaged 
against  hostile  forces  and  try  to  justify 
a  high  decoration  for  him.  It  was  my 
duty  to  do  the  best  I  could. 

It  is  my  impression  that  the  idea  of 
decorations  sets  le^s  with  privates  and 
lower  line  offlcei-s  than  it  may  with 
higher  ranking  officers,  and  that  decora- 
tions are  the  expected  things  with  the 
latter.  They  are  expected  to  have  a  chest 
full  of  them  by  those  who  have  similar 
rank.  My  impression  was  that  among 
privates,  sergeants,  and  lower  line  offi- 
cers, one  might  get  a  decoration  if  some- 
one had  the  good  fortune  to  notice  him, 
but  that  great  numbers  fought  bravely, 
were  killed,  and  never  did  get  a  citation 
or  a  decoration. 


They  did  the  best  they  could  for  their 
country  at  the  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  He  has 
made  a  very  pertinent  observation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  my  faithful  and  devoted  colleague 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague  from  West  Virginia  need  not 
be  modest  in  speaking  on  this  subject. 
He  has  been  painstaking  and  thorough 
in  detailing  his  remarks.  His  convic- 
tion is  shared.  I  hope  we  shall  soon 
vote,  and  that  the  Senate  will  confirm  the 
nomination. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  section  3218, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  which  sets 
forth  the  authorized  strength  of  the 
Army  in  Reserve  general  officers  in  an 
active  status,  exclusive  of  those  serving 
as  adjutants  general,  as  being  207. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  3218    Reserves:   strength  In  grade;   general 
officers  in  active  status. 

The  authorized  strength  of  the  Army  In 
reserve  general  officers  In  an  active  status, 
exclusive  of  those  serving  as  adjutants  gen- 
eral or  assistant  adjutants  general  of  a  State 
or  Territory.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  those  serv- 
i:^g  in  :he  National  Guard  Bureau,  Is  207. 
.Added  Pub  L.  B5-861,  I  1  (69)  (A),  Sept.  2, 
1958,  72  Stat.  1463.) 

HISTOKICAL    AND    REVISION    NOTES 

Source :  United  States  Code,  revised  section 
3216,  50:    1227(al    (4th   sentence). 

Source:  Statutes  at  Large.  September  3, 
1954.  chapter  1257.  {  307  (a)  (4th  sentence), 
68  Stat.  1155. 

The  words  "in  the  Army  Reserve  and  the 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States'  are 
omitted  as  covered  by  the  word  "reserve". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  section 
3392  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  1958 
edition. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

!  3392    Commissioned  officers:   reserve  grade 
of  adjutants  general  and  assistant 
adjutants  general. 
Notwithstanding    any    other   provision   of 
this  chapter,  the  adjutant  general  or  an  as- 
sistant adjutant  general  of  a  State  or  Ter- 
ritory, Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  or  the 
District   of   Columbia  may,  upon  being  ex- 
tended Federal  recognition,  be  app>olnted  as 
a  reserve  officer  of  the  Army  as  of  the  date 
on  which  he  is  so  recognized.     (Added  Pub. 
L.  85-861,  5  1   (80)    (E),  Sept.  2,  1958,  72  Stat. 
1479.) 

HISTORICAL    AND    REVISION    NOTES 

Sciu-ce :  United  States  Code,  revised  sec- 
tion, 3392,   50:    1255. 

Source:  Statutes  at  Large.  September  3, 
1954.  chapter  1257,  $  323,  68  Stat.  1161. 

The  words  "upon  being  extended  Federal 
recognition"  are  substituted  for  the  words 
effective  upon  the  date  of  extension  of  Fed- 
eral recognition". 

Mr.  B-YRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  did  net  ask  that  General 
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Williams'  name  be  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  confirmation  in  the  grade  speci- 
fied. My  colleague  [Mr.  Randolph]  and 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

The  process  is  this:  The  ofiBcer  is  first 
appointed  to  a  grade  in  the  State.  His 
papers  are  then  sent  to  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  where  the  name  is  submit- 
ted to  the  General  Officer  Federal  Rec- 
ognition Board,  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army.  That  Boaid  consists 
of  equal  numbers  of  officers  of  active 
Army  and  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  senior  in  grade  to  the 
applicant  being  considered.  If  that 
Etoard  finds  the  applicant  possesses  all 
of  the  military  qualifications  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  National  Guard  regula- 
tions, which  regulations  are  promulgated 
by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  and  which  meet  the  criteria  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  has  set  for  the 
Board,  then  the  Board  recommends  that 
officer  for  Federal  recognition, 

That  Board  recommended  Hal  Wil- 
liams for  Federal  recognition  as  of  March 
16,  this  year.  Upon  that  date  he  was 
accorded  Federal  recognition  as  a  brig- 
adier general,  West  Virginia  Army  Na- 
tional Guard. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  considers 
the  findings  and  the  recommendations  of 
the  Federal  Recognition  Board,  and.  if 
he  approves,  he  then  advises  the  Chief 
of  the  National  Guard  Bureau  and  in- 
structs the  Chief  to  issue  Federal  rec- 
ognition. 

So  all  of  them  get  a  shot  at  this. 
General  Williams  has  gone  through 
this  procedure. 

There  is  a  further  step.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  places  the  candidate's 
name  on  a  nomination  list  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  President,  and  by  him  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  confirma- 
tion. So  Hal  Williams'  name  has  trav- 
eled the  prescribed  route,  and  it  is  be- 
fore the  Seiiate  today.  While  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  its  being  here,  I  sup- 
port the  nomination  with  sincere  en- 
thusiasm, and  I  trust  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  voting  for  his  confirmation. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  no 
Member  of  this  body  has  more  respect 
than  I  for  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  and  the 
work  which  she  has  done  over  the  years 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  which  has  been  constructive 
and  thoughtful,  especially  with  respect 
to  our  Reserves.  I  have  listened  with 
great  respect  to  her  recommendations. 
In  many  cases,  I  have  followed  them. 
Unfortunately  I  was  not  at  the  com- 
mittee hearings  when  this  matter  came 
up,  but  have  done  my  best  to  understand 
it  since  that  time. 

Likewise,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no- 
body in  this  body  for  whom  we  have 
greater  respect  than  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices [Mr.  Russell].  We  know  him  to 
be  thorough  and  conscientious.  He  be- 
lieves that  if  we  fail  to  confirm  this 
nomination  we  shall  be  going  back  many 
months  from  the  time  of  this  nomina- 


tion and  that  would  be  unfair.     I  ayree 
with  that  conclusion. 

I  have  also  listened  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia,  and 
been  impressed  by  his  remarks  he  has 
made.  The  age  of  the  nominee  should 
not  be  held  against  him.  General  Cus- 
ter was  a  brigadier  general  in  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  when  he  was  25. 
General  Joe  Wheeler  was  a  lieutenant 
general  of  the  Anny  of  the  Confederacy 
when  he  was  27.  General  J.  E  B  Stuart 
led  the  Cavalry  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
Confederacy  before  he  wa.s  30.  and  was 
killed  when  he  was  32. 

I  hope,  and  believe,  as  a  result  of  the 
intelligent  and  effective  work  in  this 
area  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Mame, 
for  whom  we  all  have  great  respect,  in 
the  future  the  regulations  will  be 
changed.  In  fact  I  understand  they  have 
been  changed.  But  it  would  be  unfair 
to  single  out  this  particular  man.  this 
particular  nominee,  6  months  after  his 
nomination.  Am  I  correct  in  the  under- 
standing that  the  nomination  was  made 
back  in  January? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  He  was 
appointed  on  January  16. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  January  16 
Therefore,  I  intend  to  vote  for  confirma- 
tion of  the  nom^ination. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  great  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  take  the  fioor.  if  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  finished. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
first  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  things 
clear. 

I  have  gi-eat  respect  and  admiration 
for  both  Senators  from  West  Virginia 
and  for  all  their  actions,  particularly  in 
standing  up.  as  they  have  today,  for  a 
fellow  cit^en  of  their  State.  I  think 
we  all  have  that  feeling. 

Second,  I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  age  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  problem,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
One  of  the  finest  generals  with  whom 
I  ever  served  was  Casey  Vincent.  He 
was  28  years  old. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  friend  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long]  that  decorations  have 
never  entered  into  any  of  my  consider- 
ation of  military  matters,  and  will  not 
at  this  time. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  few  things 
clear,  because  I  think  it  is  perfectly  obvi- 
ous that  my  friend  from  West  Virginia 
misunderstands  the  system  by  which  we 
get  adjutants  general  and  by  which  we 
get  Reserve  generals.  I  should  like  to 
read  the  pertinent  paragraphs  from 
Army  Regulations  No.  135-156.  of  Au- 
gust 29,  I960.  I  shall  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  regulation  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Speaking  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States,  paragraph  10  of 
section  in,  it  says: 

The  selection  and  promotion  to  general 
oflacer  grades  of  oflBcers  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard,  not  In  active  military  service, 
are  functions  of  the  authorities  of  the  sev- 


eral States,  Puerto  Rlco.  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

After  the  Governor  has  selected  the 
man  he  wants  to  be  adjutant  general, 
tlien  comes  the  operation  that  we  call 
Federal  recognition.  We  find  this  pro- 
cedure described  under  paragraph  11  of 
section  III: 

11  Federal  recognition:  In  order  to  be 
granted  Federal  recognition  In  a  general 
officer  grade,  an  officer  must  be  examined  by 
a  Federal  Recognition  Board  .as  outlined  In 
NGR  20  2  Such  boards  will  be  convened 
at  Headquarters.  Department  of  the  Army, 
normally  in  April  and  November  of  each 
year  As  an  exception,  the  Board  consider- 
ing officers  for  the  position  of  State  adjutant 
general  will  be  convened  at  such  times  as  ap- 
pointments are  made  by  the  Governor  of 
the  .state  concerned,  and  applications  re- 
ceived Only  Headquarters.  Department  of 
the  Army,  will  erant  Federal  recognition 
for  general  officer  grades 

I  now  skip  to  paragraph  12  of  section 
III  and  get  to  the  meat  of  what  we  are 
talking  about  today 

Par  13  Promotion  as  Reserve  officer  of 
the  Army. 

That  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 
We  are  not  talking  about  the  Governor's 
action  in  promoting  Mr.  Williams  to  be 
adjutant  general  of  his  State.  Such 
promotion  is  recognized,  in  paragraph 
10.  to  be  the  prerogative  of  the  Governor 
of  the  State.  But  as  to  promotion  as  a 
Re.sei-ve  officer  in  the  Army : 

13  Promotion  as  Reserve  officer  of  the 
Army.  An  officer  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States  who  Is  promoted  to  fill 
a  vacancy  In  a  federally  recognized  unit  and 
is  extended  Federal  recognition  In  the  higher 
grade — 

Observe  the  next  word — 

may  be  promoted  as  a  Reserve  officer  of  the 
Army  effective  on  the  date  of  extension  o( 
Federal  recognition.  A  State  adjutant  gen- 
eral or  assistant  State  adjutant  general.  ufKjn 
being  extended  Federal  recognition  in  his 
grade,  may  be  appointed  as  a  Reserve  officer 
of  the  Army  effective  uix)n  the  date  of  ex- 
tension of  Federal  recognition, 

I  call  attention  again  to  todays 
Executive  Calendar: 

Nominations  passed  over 

Army  National  Guard  The  officer  named 
lierein  for  appointment  as  a  Reserve  com- 
missioned officer  of  the  Army.  In  the  Adju- 
tant Generals  Corps,  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  3392. 

That  is  the  typical  language  that  is 
used. 

The  language  is  used  in  every  Execu- 
tive Calendar  on  which  the  promotion  of 
Reserve  officers  is  listed. 

Let  me  go  back.  The  date  is  August  4. 
1961.  There  appears  the  nomination  of 
a  Col.  Adams  Watts  Meetze: 

The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers  named 
herein  for  promotion  as  Reserve  comml*- 
sioned  officer  of  the  Army  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title   IC 


And  so  forth. 

So  what  we  are  doing  this  afternoon 
is  exercising  the  right  of  the  Senate  to 
advise  and  consent  ur>on  the  desire  of  the 
Governor  of  West  Virginia  to  exercise 
his  prerogative  and.  I  might  say,  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Attorney  General,  not 
that  he  shall  be  promoted,  but  that  he 
may  be  promoted. 
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Once  we  get  .  j  that  ix>int,  then  let  us 
take  a  look  at  page  4  of  the  same  regula- 
tion, paragraph  5: 

6.  Promotion  eligibility  requirements:  To 
be  recommended  for  promotion  to  at  within 
the  general  officer  grades  the  officer  must 
meet  the  following  requirement*: 

(a)  Be  assigned  to  a  general  officer  po- 
sition. 

This  man  is. 

(b)  Be  In  an  active  status  when  the  board 
meets. 

I  presume  he  was. 

Now  we  get  to  the  jokers. 

(q)  Have  completed  2  years  of  service  for 
promotion  purposes  In  grade  of  colonel  or 
brigadier  penera",,  a.s  appropriate,  when  the 
board  meets.  Nonunit  officers  must  have  at 
least  19  total  years  of  service 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  did  not  yield  to  me. 
Let  me  get  through  and  then  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield. 

(d)  Have  at  lea^t  2  years  to  serve  In  the 
grade  recommended — 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.     Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GOLDWATKR.     No. 

(6.)  Have  at  least  2  years  to  serve  in  the 
grade  recommended  prior  to  mandatory  re- 
moval from  an  active  status. 

(e)  Have  successfully  completed,  or  re- 
ceived constructive  credit  for  the  Regular  or 
Associate  Course  of  the  UB  Army  Command 
and  General  SUff  College,  or  have  success- 
fully completed  one  of  the  following: 

1.  USAR  School  Associate  Command  and 
General  Staff  Course. 

2  The  Special  Associate  Course  COS  r Di- 
vision i  and  (Advance)  (no  longer  adminis- 
tered) . 

S.  US.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  extension  course  supplemented  by  2 
weeks  resident  Instruction  within  1  year  of 
completion  of  extension  course  (5th  year 
ANACDUTRA  USAR  School  A.-?soclate  CG3 
Course ) 

4  A  course  of  Instruction  at  a  service 
school  level  higher  than  U.S  Army  Command 
and  General  E  aff  College. 

(f)  Meet  standards  cf  medical  fitness  See 
AR    40  500. 

We  are  not  asked  thi.s  aftem<x)n  to 
promote  the  nominee  to  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  West  Virginia.  He  is  already  in 
that  st.atus.  We  are  not  asked  to  say 
that  he  cannot  wear  the  star  of  brigadier 
general.  He  can  do  so.  He  is  already  a 
brigadier  general  in  the  National  Guard 
of  West  Virginia. 

What  we  are  asked,  a-s  i.s  always  asked, 
is  to  promote  the  nominee  at  the  same 
time  to  the  commensurate  rank  in  the 
Reserve,  so  that  when  the  nominee  steps 
out  of  the  cuard.  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, his  Reserve  rank  will  have  kept 
up  with  him.  That  is  the  simplest  ex- 
planation I  can  make  of  this  situation. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  did  not  purpo.sely  try  to  mis- 
guide us  on  this  question,  but  we  would 
in  effect  be  naming  a  Reserve  officer  of 
the  U.S.  Army,  and  there  is  no  other  way 
in  the  world  to  interpret  the  proposed 
action. 

The  argument  actually  has  reached 
this  point.  The  nominee  has  come 
along  at  a  time  when  the  rule  is  being 
changed.     The  argument  is,  'Let  us  not 


apply  the  rule  to  him.  Let  us  start  with 
the  next  fellow."  That  is  a  pretty  easy 
argument  to  make.  I  presume  it  is  a 
fairly  easy  argument  to  accept.  Do  not 
think  for  one  moment  that  I  am  compar- 
ing the  case  I  am  about  to  cite  as  an  ex- 
ample in  the  same  category  as  the  case 
of  Major  Williams.  However,  It  would 
be  like  a  man  who  had  broken  the  speed 
law  every  afternoon  for  30  days,  and  on 
the  31st  day  he  gets  caught.  He  might 
say.  "You  can't  ptinish  me  because  I 
have  not  been  caught  up  to  now."  Or, 
"The  rules  have  changed  only  today." 

That  argument  will  not  hold  water. 
What  we  are  faced  with  is  the  question 
of  when  we  would  make  the  cutoff  on 
proposed  promotions  from  low  ranks  to 
high  ranks.  I  have  heard  my  friends 
today  cite  examples  of  great  generals  in 
history  who  were  young.  I  have  heard 
the  plea  made  Uiat  the  young  men  must 
save  the  country.  I  agree  with  all  of 
that  argument.  Some  of  the  finest  men 
with  whom  I  have  ever  served  were  much 
younger  men  than  myself,  but  they  did 
not  gain  a  position  of  command  in  the 
space  of  2  years.  They  sei^ved  years  and 
years,  and  went  through  the  necessary 
schools  to  make  themselves  ready. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  an  answer  to  my 
question  as  to  what  the  nominee  would 
do.  If  we  are  to  make  him  supervisor 
of  the  Selective  Service  Board  in  West 
Virginia,  I  do  not  think  that  office  re- 
quires the  rank  of  general.  I  think  the 
duties  of  the  office  could  be  performed 
by  one  with  a  civilian  title  starting  with 
"Mr."  It  certainly  does  not  need  "Gen- 
eral" tacked  onto  the  name. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  must  be  offi- 
cers in  the  West  Virginia  National  Guard 
who  arc  senior  to  the  nominee,  and  who 
have  the  required  service,  who  have  been 
through  the  required  schools,  and  who 
have  done  the  required  homework,  whose 
nominations  the  Grovernor  of  West  Vir- 
pinia  could  send  down.  I  repeat  that  if 
I  were  Major  Williams.  I  think  I  would 
withdiaw  my  name  from  the  list,  be- 
cause it  will  be  more  embarrassing  to 
him  to  try  to  raise  himself  to  higher 
rank  than  he  has  ever  imagined 

I  have  merely  attempted  to  make  the 
record  straight.  I  wanted  to  make  cer- 
tain that  Army  Regulations  No.  135-156 
is  inserted  in  the  Record.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  regulation  he 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  regula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ARMT  RECtT-ATION'S  NO,  135-156,  HEADqrAR- 
TERS,  DEPARTMrNT  OF  THE  ARMT,  WASHING- 
TON  DC  .  At'GTST  29.  1960 
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Section  1.  General 

1  Purpose  and  scope:  These  reg^ilatlons 
provide  for  assignment  and  or  permanent 
promotion,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  chapter  337,  to  and  within  the 
grade  of  general  officer,  of  ofBcers  who  hold 
appointment  as  Reserve  officers  of  the  Army. 
These  regulations  are  not  applicable  to  Re- 
serve general  officers  serving  on  active  duty. 

2.  Definitions;  For  the  purpose  of  these 
regulations  the  following  definltlona  apply, 
in  addition  to  those  listed  in  AB  140-305 
and    AR    320-5: 

(a)    Promotion  service: 

1.  A  Reserve  commlmUoned  officer's  years 
of  promotion  service  are  ccxnputed  by  add- 
ing— 

(a)  all  service  that  he  has.  or  Is  credited 
with  having.  In  bis  current  grade  In  the 
U.S  Army  while  In  an  active  status  or  on 
the  active  list: 

(h)  all  service  an  officer  has  or  Is  credited 
with  having.  In  any  other  VS.  Armed  Force 
while  In  an  active  stattis  or  on  the  active 
list.  In  his  current  grade; 

(cl  for  an  officer  who  was  on  active  duty 
fother  than  for  training)  before  3  Septem- 
ber 1945.  an  service  while  on  active  duty 
(other  than  for  training)  before  1  January 
1949  In  the  Army,  or  In  any  other  VS. 
Armed  Force,  in  a  temporary  grade  equal 
to  or  higher  than  his  current  Reserve  grade; 
and 

(d)  In  the  cise  of  the  first  promotion 
of  an  officer  originally  appointed  In  a  grade 
below  colonel,  all  constructive  service 
credited  that  exceeds  the  minimum  years 
of  service  prescribed  for  the  grade  In  which 
he  is  appointed 

2.  No  service  may  be  counted  more  than 
once.  For  an  officer  credited  with  con- 
structive service,  no  actual  service  before 
appointment  or  transfer  may  be  counted 
under    d)    (a),    (b),or    (c)    above. 

^b)   Years  of  service  (10  U.S.C.  3360(c)): 
( 1  >   A  Reserve  commissioned  officer's  years 
of  service  are  the  greater  of — 
lai    the  sum  of — 

1  his  years  of  service  as  a  commissioned 
officer  of  any  component  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  or  of  the  U.S.  Army  without  specifi- 
cation of  component: 

2  his  years  of  service  before  15  Jtme  1933. 
as  a  commls.=ioned  officer  In  the  federally 
recognized  National  Guard  or  In  a  federally 
recognized  commissioned  status  In  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  in  the  National  Guard 
after  14  June  1933,  If  his  service  therein  was 
continuous  from  the  date  of  his  Federal  rec- 
ognition ris  an  officer  therein  to  the  date  of 
his  appointment  In  the  National  Guard  cf 
the  United  States;  and 

3  the  years  of  constructive  service  cred- 
ited to  him,  or 

( b)  the  number  of  years  by  which  his  age 
exceeds  25  years. 

( 2  I  No  service  may  be  counted  more  than 
oivc*.  For  an  officer  credited  with  construc- 
tive service,  no  actual  service  before  ap- 
pointment may  be  counted. 

Section  n.  Army  Reserve 

3.  Assifc  unent  to  general  officer  position 
vacancy:  The  best  qualified  general  officer 
will  be  nominated.  If  there  Is  no  general 
offlc.r  of  the  appropriate  grade  available, 
three  officers  from  the  next  lower  grade  will 
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be  nominated.  Officers  nominated  must, 
within  1  year  following  such  assignment  to 
a  general  officer  position,  be  able  to  qualify 
for  promotion  under  paragraph  5.  Nomi- 
nees will  be  listed  In  order  of  preference. 
Names  of  those  nominated  will  be  submitted 
to  The  Adjutant  General,  Attn:  AGPR-A, 
Department  of  the  Army,  Washington  25, 
DC.  Selection  of  the  officer  for  assignment 
to  the  general  officer  vacancy  will  be  made 
a*  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army. 
The  procedure  to  submit  nominations  to 
Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  and 
effect  assignment  follows: 

(  a>  The  Eirea  commander  will  submit  nom- 
inees' names  and  the  correspondence  will 
be  signed  by  the  area  commander  or  his 
deputy.  It  will  be  forwarded  through  the 
Commanding  General,  U.S.  Continental 
Army  Command,  for  comment. 

(b)  Nominations  for  mobilization  designa- 
tion TD  vacancies  will  be  submitted  by  the 
TD  proponent  and  the  correspondence  will 
be  signed  by  the  TD  proponent  or  his 
deputy.  It  will  be  forwarded  through  area 
commander  and  Conunanding  General,  U.S. 
Continental   Army  Command  for  comment. 

(c)  Upon  receipt  of  nominations  In  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  selection  will  be 
made.  The  Adjutant  General  will  Issue  in- 
structions to  the  area  commander  to  issue 
assignment  orders.  Distribution  of  assign- 
ment orders  will  include  The  Adjutant 
General.  ATTN:  AGPR-A.  Department  of 
the  Army.  Washington  25,  D.C.,  and  the  TD 
proponent. 

4.  Evaluation  of  officers  In  general  officer 
positions:  (a)  Within  1  year  after  an  officer 
has  been  assigned  to  a  general  officer  pro- 
motion vacancy,  his  performance  will  be 
evaluated.  This  will  be  done  by  the  area 
conunander  for  a  unit  officer  or  by  the  TD 
proponent  for  a  nonunlt  officer.  If  the  eval- 
uation discloses  the  officer — 

(1)  Has  not  demonstrated  fitness  and 
qualified  himself  for  promotion,  he  will  be 
relieved  from  the  assignment.  A  successor 
win  be  nominated. 

(2)  Has  demonstrated  fitness  for  the  po- 
sition and  meets  the  standards  in  paragraph 
5,  he  will  be   recommended  for  promotion. 

(b)  An  officer  recommended  for  promo- 
tion in  accordance  with  a (2)  above  but  not 
selected  for  promotion  by  the  Reserve  Gen- 
eral Officer  Selection  Board  will  be  relieved 
from  the  assignment  unless  the  Board  rec- 
onunends  that  he  be  retained  In  the  position 
for  further  training.  If  retained  In  the  posi- 
tion he  win  be  considered  by  the  next  Selec- 
tion Board  and  if  he  Is  again  not  selected 
for  promotion,  he  will  be  removed  from  the 
asslgiunent. 

5.  Promotion  eligibility  requirements:  To 
be  recommended  for  promotion  to  or  within 
the  general  officer  grades  the  officer  must 
meet  the  following  requirements: 

(a)  Be  assigned  to  a  general  officer  posi- 
tion. 

(b)  Be  in  an  active  status  when  the  Board 
meets. 

(c)  Have  completed  2  years  of  service  for 
promotion  purposes  In  grade  of  colonel  or 
brigadier  general,  as  appropriate,  when  the 
Board  meets.  Nonunlt  officers  must  have  at 
least  19  total  years  of  service. 

(d)  Have  at  least  2  years  to  serve  in  the 
grade  recommended  prior  to  mandatory  re- 
moval from  an  active  status. 

(e)  Have  successfully  completed,  or  re- 
ceived constructive  credit  for  the  Regular 
or  Associate  Course  of  the  U.S.  Army  Com- 
mand and  General  Stafif  College,  or  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  one  of  the  following: 

( 1 )  USAR  School  Associate  Command  and 
General  Staff  Course. 

(2)  The  Special  Associate  Course  CGS 
(Division)  and  (Advance)  (no  longer  ad- 
niinlstered) . 

( 3 )  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  extension  course  supplemented  by  2 
weelcs  resident  Instruction  within  1  year  of 


completion  of  extension  course  (5th  year 
ANACDUTRA  USAR  School  Associate  CGS 
Course) . 

(4)  A  course  of  instruction  at  a  senlce 
school  level  higher  than  U.S.  Army  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  College. 

(f )  Meet  standards  of  medical  fitness  See 
AR  40-500. 

6.  Recommendations  for  promotion  Rec- 
ommendations for  promotion  will  be  far- 
warded  to  The  Adjutant  General,  ATTN: 
AGPR  A.  Department  of  the  Army.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  The  recommendation  must  reach 
The  Adjutant  General  30  days  prior  to  the 
first  day  of  the  month  in  which  the  Selection 
Board  Is  scheduled  to  meet.  The  procedure 
to  submit  recommendations  follows: 

(a)  Unit  vacancy:  The  recummendai;li)n.s 
for  unit  promotions  will  be  signed  by  the 
area  commander  or  his  deputy  and  for- 
warded through  the  Commanding  General^ 
U.S.  Continental  Army  Command,  for  com- 
ment. The  recommendation  will  include  — 
(1)  Special  Army  Reserve  Officer  Evalu- 
ation Report  (DA  Form  1301)  to  include  an 
evaluation  of  performance  of  duties  and  fit- 
ness for  promotion. 

(2i  Statement  identifying  the  assigiunent 
and  position  occupied. 

(3)  K  statement  outlining  the  stntus. 
strength,  state  of  training,  training  mlEslon 
assignments,  attachments,  and  readiness  of 
the  unit  to  which  assigned. 

(4)  Copy  of  medical  examination  report 
on  Standard  Form  88  (Report  of  Medical 
Examination)  and  Standard  Fcrm  89  Re- 
port of  Medical  History) . 

(5)  A  statement  signed  by  the  officer  rec- 
ommended that  he  will  continue  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  assignment  If  promoted 

(6)  DA  Form  201  (Personnel  Records  Jack- 
et. U.S.  Army),  or  Personnel  Field  file  in- 
cluding a  copy  of  DD  Form  98  ( Armed  Forces 
Security  Questionnaire  (edition  of  1  Feb- 
ruary 1954  or  later). 

(7)  A  resume  of  the  officer's  Reserve  train- 
ing and  participation  during  the  past  7 
years.  It  will  include  retirement  points  ac- 
cumulated during  each  year,  broken  clown 
into  Reserve  duty,  membership,  extension 
course,  and  active  duty  points  Nonpaxtici- 
patlon  m  training,  caused  by  lack  of  op- 
portunities or  overriding  civilian  oocupj}- 
tlonal  demands,  will  be  explained 

(b)  Nonunlt  vacancy:  Recommendation 
for  nonunit  promotion  will  be  signed  by  the 
TD  proponent  and  forwarded  through  the 
area  commander  and  Commanding  General. 
U.S.  Continental  Army  Command,  for  com- 
ment. The  recommendation  will  include 
Items  listed  in  (a)(1)  and  (2)  above.  The 
area  commander  will  forward  the  recommen- 
dation wltn  comment  incorporating  the 
items  listed  In,  (a)  (4),  (5).  '6),  and  (7) 
above. 

7.  General  Officer  Selection  Board:  Reserve 
General  Officer  Selection  Boards  will  be  con- 
vened at  Headquarters.  Department  Oit  the 
Army,  normally  during  May  and  December 
of  each  year. 

8.  Personal  communication:  Any  officer 
eligible  for  consideration  for  promotion  by 
any  Selection  Board  will  have  the  right  to 
forward  a  written  conununicatlon  Inviting 
attention  to  any  matter  of  record  in  the 
Armed  Forces  concerning  himself  which  he 
deems  important  to  his  consideration.  The 
communication  may  not  criticize  or  reflect 
upon  the  character,  conduct,  or  motive  of 
any  officer.  It  may  be  forwarded  either  di- 
rect or  through  military  channels  to  The 
Adjutant  General,  attn:  AGPR-A,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  Washington  25.  D.C  As 
such  communication  cannot  be  considered 
by  the  Board  If  received  after  tlie  date  upon 
which  the  Board  convenes,  it  should  arrive 
not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  month  in 
which  the  Board  Is  scheduled  to  convene 

9.  Promotion  upon  transfer  to  Retired  Re- 
serve: (a)  Officers  recommended  by  a  Board 
for   promotion    under   these    regulations.    If 


subsequently  electing  transfer  to  the  Re- 
tired Reserve,  because  of  physical  disability 
or  blb  a  result  of  completing  the  number  of 
years  of  service  or  reaching  the  age  at  which 
his  removal  from  an  active  status  is  re- 
quired by  law,  will  be  transferred  to  the  Re- 
tired Reserve  in  the  grade  for  which  rec- 
ommended, unless  holding  appointment  In. 
or  is  otherwise  entitled  to.  higher  grade. 
Such  promotion  and  transfer  to  the  Retired 
Reserve  will  be  accomplished  at  Headquar- 
ters, Depai-tment  of   the    Army 

b.  A  Reserve  officer  will,  upon  transfer  to 
the  Retired  Reserve,  be  advanced  to  the  high- 
est grade,  permanent  or  temporary,  satis- 
factorily held  bv  him  in  the  Army,  unless 
otherwise  entitled  to  a  higher  grade.  Such 
UanSfer  and  advancement  In  grade  will  be 
accomplished  at  Headquarters,  Department 
of  the  Army. 

Section  III    Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States 

10  Promotion  authority:  The  selection 
and  promotion  to  general  officer  grades  of 
officers  of  the  Army  National  Guard,  not  In 
active  military  service,  are  functions  of  the 
authorities  of  the  several  States.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 

11  Federal  recognition:  In  order  to  be 
granted  Federal  recognition  in  a  general 
officer  grade,  an  officer  must  be  examined  by 
a  Federal  Recognition  Bo.ird  as  outlined  in 
NGR  20-2  Such  Boards  will  be  convened  at 
Headquarters,  Dep;irtment  of  the  Army,  nor- 
mally in  April  and  November  of  each  year. 
As  an  exception  the  Board  considering  offi- 
cers for  the  position  of  State  adjutant  gen- 
eral will  be  convened  at  such  times  as  ap- 
pointments are  made  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  concerned,  and  applications  received 
Only  Headquarters.  Department  of  the  Army. 
will  grant  Federal  recognition  for  general 
officer  grades. 

12  Withdrawal  of  Federal  recognition: 
Provisions  tor  terminations  of  appointments 
and  withdrawal  of  Federal  rec<ignlUon  of 
general  officers  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
lye  contained  in  NGR  20  4 

13  Promotion  as  Reserve  officer  of  the 
Army  An  officer  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States  who  is  promoted  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  a  federally  recognized  unit  and  Is 
extended  Federal  recognition  In  the  higher 
grade  may  be  promoted  as  a  Reserve  officer 
of  the  Arnij  efTectlve  on  the  date  of  extenjlon 
of  Federal  recognition  A  State  adjutant 
general  or  assistant  State  adjutant  general. 
up<^n  being  extended  Federal  rectignitlon  in 
his  grade,  may  be  appointed  as  a  Reserve 
officer  of  the  Army  effective  up>on  the  date  of 
extension  of  Federal  recognition. 

14  Promotion  upon  transfer  to  Army  Re- 
serve: Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
In  these  regulations,  a  Reserve  general  officer 
transferred  from  the  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Army  Reserve 
will  be  advanced  as  a  Reserve  officer  to  the 
highest  temporary,  regtilar,  or  reserve  grade 
ever  held  by  him  in  the  Army,  provided  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  does  not  determine 
that  such  advancement  Is  contrary  to  the 
best  Interests  of  the  service  Headqtiartcrs, 
Department  of  the  Army,  will  efTect  advance- 
ments under  this  paragraph 

15  Assignment  after  transfer  to  Army  Re- 
serve: General  officers  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  transferred  to 
the  Army  Reserve  will  be  governed  by  section 
n  Officers  extended  Federal  recognition  In 
f^eneral  officer  grades  as  State  adjutant  gen- 
eral or  assistant  State  adjutant  general,  upon 
reverting  to  the  Army  Re.serve  will  be  gov- 
erned by  AR  140-160.  Such  officers  are  not 
eligible  for  assignment  to  a  general  officer  po- 
sition in  an  active  status  or  transfer  to  the 
Inactive  Status  List  of  the  Standby  Reserve 
in  the  general  officer  prade  held  at  time  of 
transfer  to  the  Army  Reserve 

(AG  210.1   (23  Jun  60)    AGPR.) 
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By  Order  of  Wilber  M  Brucker,  Secretary 
of   the    Army: 

L  L  Lemnitzer. 
General.  US  Army. 

Chic/  of  Staff. 
Official: 

R    V.  Lee. 
Major  General,  U.S.  Army, 

The  Adjutant  General. 
Distribution: 

Active  Army:  To  be  distributed  in  accord- 
ance with  DA  Form  12—4  requirements  for 
Department  of  he  Army  regulations,  Reserve 
Comp<3nents — D  plus  Corps  iCONUS  less 
XVIII  and   XXV)    (5i. 

NG  and  USAR:  To  be  distributed  In  ac- 
cordance with  DA  Form  12  4  requirements 
for  Department  of  the  Army  regulations,  Re- 
serve Components — C. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
the  junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
said  that  Gen.  Hal  Williams  might  be 
inclined  to  resign  from  the  position  of 
West  Virginia  adjutant  general.  I  wish 
to  set  the  record  sti-aight  on  that  ques- 
tion, and  to  show  clearly  that  such  was 
not  the  case.  I  read  from  the  August  22, 
1961,  issue  of  the  Charlestown  Gazette. 

As  AoJtrrANT  General    Williams  Wants  His 
Job   With   or  WiTHOtT  Rank 

1  By  John  Marsh) 

Gen  Hal  Williams  said  Monday  he  would 
like  to  continue  as  West  Virginia  adjutant 
general  even  if  the  Senate  fails  to  grant  him 
the  rank  that  customarily  goes  with  the  Job. 

"If  1  fail  to  get  confirmation.  I  would  sub- 
mit my  resignation  Xo  the  Governor,  but  I 
wotild  hope  that  he  would  not  accept  it." 
Williams  said. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine      I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legi.slative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr,  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine,  Following  the 
statement  which  I  am  about  to  make  in 
concluding  my  discussion  of  this  subject 
I  shall  move  that  the  nomination  be  re- 
committed to  the  committee,  I  ask  now 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
motion  must  be  presented  before  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  requested. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  I  withhold 
it  until  I  have  made  my  statement. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  about  to  make  a 
very  important  statement.  If  Senators 
will  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cham- 
ber and  listen  to  it  I  am  sure  that  we 
can  finish  much  sooner  than  we  would 
otherwise  be  able  to  do.  I  would  ap- 
preciate that  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  the  principal— and 
practically  sole — argument  made  by 
those  who  urge  confirmation  of  this 
nomination  is  the  contention  that  there 
is  a  moral  obligation  to  do  so  because 
rejection  of  the  nomination  would  be 
retroactive  and  ex  post  facto  in  efTect. 


RETROACTIVE    ARGUMENT 

In  making  this  very  argument,  the 
proponents  of  the  Williams  nomination 
reveal  one  of  the  very  basic  weaknesses 
of  the  nomination— that  the  Williams 
case  is  so  bad  that  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Army  and  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  have  decided  to  adopt 
regulations  to  prevent  such  a  bad  case 
from  ever  occurring  again. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it — the  Wil- 
liams case  is  that  bad — so  bad  that  it 
has  forced  a  change  that  has  heretofore 
been  resisted  for  years. 

But  the  argument  of  retroactivity  or 
ex  post  facto  is  not  valid — for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  those  of  us  who  are 
opposing  the  nomination  are  doing  it 
basically  because  Major  Williams  so  very 
clearly  is  not  qualified  by  training  and 
experience  to  be  a  brigadier  general — 
regardless  of  the  very  loose  and  irre- 
sponsible regulations  of  the  past. 

We  are  applying  to  Major  Williams 
the  very  same  standard  of  qualification, 
regardless  of  regulations,  that  we  ap- 
plied to  the  .""ive  Air  Force  Reserve  gen- 
eral nominations  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  rejected  in  the  past 
5  years — the  one  Army  Resei-ve  general 
nomination  that  it  rejected — the  two 
Marine  Corps  Resei-ve  general  nomina- 
tions that  .•  rejected — the  two  Naval  Re- 
serve admiral  nominations  that  it  re- 
jected— and  yes.  the  National  Guard 
general  nomination  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  that  it  rejected  last  year. 

And  I  say.  without  the  slightest 
equivocation,  that  in  my  opinion  Major 
Williams  possesses  even  less  qualifica- 
tions than  any  of  these  11  Reserve  nom- 
inees previously  rejected  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

STATES    RIGHTS    ARGUMENT 

There  has  been  a  strong  indication — 
even  if  not  openly  expressed — that  this 
nomination  should  be  supported  b<^ause 
of  States  rights  But  States  rights  is 
not  an  issue  here  and  is  not  involved  for 
the  veiT  simple  reason  that  no  attempt 
is  made  to  interfere  with  the  Governor 
of  West  Virginia  being  able  to  appoint 
Major  Williams  to  any  rank  he  wants 
to  in  the  West  Virgini-^  State  Militia  and 
National  Guard  in  State  status  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Federal  status. 

All  that  we  say  is  that  no  Governor 
has  any  right  to  impose  his  will  upon 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  the  extent  that  It 
abrogate  its  constitutional  responsibility 
of  "advise  and  consent"  and  to  force  Sen- 
ators to  confirm  a  nominee  they  know 
in  their  hearts  is  not  qualified  to  be  a 
brigadier  general 

As  the  complete  refutation  to  any 
claim  that  States  rights  is  an  issue  and 
involved  in  this  nomination,  I  point  to 
the  fact  that  a  leader  in  opposition  to 
the  William.';  nomination  is  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  who  was  the  nomi- 
nee of  the  States  Right  Party  for  Presi- 
dent in  1948. 

UNABLE    TO    FUNCTION     WITHOt^T    FEDERAL 
RECOGNITION 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  give  the 
impression  that  Federal  recognition  and 
a  concurrent  Army  Reserve  general  com- 
mission in  the  same  rank  as  the  State 
rank  are  never  withheld  from  State  ad- 


jutants general  but  instead  automatical- 
ly given.  An  elaboration  of  this  argu- 
ment is  that  otherwise  a  State  adjutant 
general  would  not  be  able  to  function 
if  he  were  not  given  such  Federal  recog- 
nition and  a  concurrent  Army  Reserve 
commission  in  the  same  rank  that  he 
holds  in  the  State  militia  and  Guard. 

The  fallacy  of  such  a  contention  that 
a  State  adjutant  general  must  have  Fed- 
eral recognition  in  order  to  be  able  to 
function  as  a  State  adjutant  general  is 
obvious  when  you  examine  the  record — 
for  at  the  present  time  there  are  12  ad- 
jutants general  who  are  not  federally 
recognized  in  the  State  rank  they  hold— 
and  they  certainly  are  still  able  to  func- 
tion as  State  adjutants  general. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  are  three 
other  States  in  which  the  assistant  ad- 
jutants general  or  chiefs  of  staff  are 
not  federally  recognized  in  the  State 
rank  they  hold — yet  they  are  certainly 
able  to  function  in  those  positions. 

In  Georgia,  Indiana.  Iowa.  Kansas, 
Louisiana.  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, Montana.  South  Dakota,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  State  adjutants 
general  do  not  have  Federal  recognition 
m  the  State  ranks  they  hold — and  yet 
they  are  certainly  functioning  fully  as 
State  adjutants  general. 

In  Georgia,  the  assistant  State  ad- 
jutant general  does  not  have  Federal 
recognition  in  the  State  rank  he  holds — 
and  surely  he  is  functioning  fully  in  his 
position  even  though  he  has  been  denied 
Federal  recognition  and  an  Air  Force 
Reserve  brigadier  general  commission. 

In  Alabama.  Michigan,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  are  not  federally  recog- 
nized in  their  State  ranks.  The  West 
Virginia  chief  of  staff  for  air  case  is  very 
interesting  because  he  is  awaiting  con- 
sideration by  the  General  OfiBcer  Fed- 
eral Recognition  Board. 

WEST   VIBGINIA    COMPARISON 

I  would  expect  that  he  would  be  fed- 
erally recognized  and  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  because 
he  ix)ssesses  far  superior  qualifications 
to  his  boss.  Major  Williams. 

He  has  met  the  requirements  of  Air 
National  Guard  Regulations  No.  36-01, 
which  require  that  he  be  a  rated  pilot, 
with  not  less  than  12  years  commis- 
sioned service,  a  minimum  of  3  years  of 
active  Federal  commissioner  service,  a 
minimum  of  3  years  in  the  Air  National 
Guard,  and  at  least  1  years  service  as  a 
wing  or  higher  echelon  commander. 

I  invite  your  very  special  attention  to 
this  West  Virginia  situation — to  a  com- 
parison between  the  West  Virginia  Na- 
tional Guard  chief  of  staff  for  air.  Col. 
James  K.  McLaughlin,  and  his  boss. 
Major  Williams,  the  State  adjutant  gen- 
eral. 

McLaughlin  is  a  colonel — his  boss 
Gene  Hal  Williams  is  a  major.  Mc- 
Laughlin has  been  a  full  colonel  for  over 
9  years,  while  his  boss  Williams  has  been 
a  major  for  only  a  little  over  a  year. 
McLaughlin  has  19  years  commissioned 
service  while  his  boss  Williams  has  only 
9  years  commissioned  service — in  other 
words  McLaughlin  has  over  twice  as 
much  commissioned  service  as  his  boss 
Williams. 
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McLaughlin  has  over  7  years  of  active 
Federal  commissionecl  service  while  his 
boss,  Williams,  has  only  a  year  and  a 
half  of  active  Federal  commissioned 
service. 

McLaughlin  has  been  a  wing  com- 
mander for  over  10  years  while  the  high- 
est command  his  boss  Williams  ever  had 
prior  to  appointment  as  adjutant  general 
was  that  at  company  level  in  the  grade 
of  captain. 

McLaughlin  at  42  is  9  years  older  than 
his  boss,  Williams. 

McLaughlin  has  been  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  three  times, 
the  Air  Medal  six  times  and  the  French 
Croix  de  Guerre  while  his  boss  Williams 
has  no  decorations  but  does  have  the 
Parachute  Badge  Award. 

McLaughlin  has  had  combat  service 
while  his  boss  Williams  has  not  had  any 
combat  service. 

McLaughlin  has  had  oversea  service 
while  his  boss  Williams  has  not  had  any 
oversea  service. 

McLaughlin  has  served  in  an  author- 
ized General  rank  for  over  9  years  while 
his  boss  Williams  has  no  service  in  an 
Army  Reserve  general  rank. 

I  ask  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
"What  more  ridiculous  situation  could 
you  get  than  this?"  It  is  almost  like 
a  piece  out  of  a  comic  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van opera. 

NO    XNTHtrSIASM MtTCH    EMBARRASSMENT 

Make  no  mistake  about  this  nomina- 
tion, Mr.  President — there  is  no  enthu- 
siasm for  It  except  that  on  the  part  of 
Major  Williams  and  the  Governor  of 
West  Virginia.  There  is  no  enthusiasm 
for  it  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
There  is  no  enthusiasm  for  it  in  the 
Army.  There  is  no  enthusiasm  for  it 
in  the  National  Guard.  There  is  no  en- 
thusiasm for  It  in  the  Army  Reserve. 
There  is  no  enthusisism  for  it  among  the 
State  adjutants  general  in  the  other 
States.  There  is  a  lack  of  enthusiasm 
for  it  back  in  West  Virginia. 

And  there  has  been  no  enthusiasm 
for  it  in  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, for  while  that  committee  voted  the 
nomination  out  10  to  7,  most  of  the  mem- 
bers voting  to  report  it  out  have  ex- 
pressed grave  doubts  about  the  qualifi- 
cations of  Major  Williams. 

Actually  of  those  present  for  the  dis- 
cussion at  the  meeting  on  which  the  vote 
was  taken,  they  were  6  to  5  against  the 
nomination.  The  nomination  won  only 
with  five  proxies  of  Senators  who  were 
not  present — and  of  those  five  proxies 
voted  for  the  nomination,  four  were  from 
members  who  did  not  attend  either  of 
the  two  committee  meetings  at  which 
this  nomination  was  discussed — and  the 
fifth  did  attend  the  first  meeting  at 
which  he  recorded  his  opposition  to  the 
nomination,  but  changed  his  position 
later  and  gave  a  proxy  to  vote  for  the 
nominauon  at  the  second  committee 
meeting,  which  he  did  not  attend. 

And  among  the  five  members  who  did 
vote  in  person  for  the  nomination  at  the 
second  meeting,  a  clear  majority  of  them 
expressed  grave  doubts  as  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  Major  Williams  to  be  a  briga- 
dier general. 


And  I  have  noted  the  lack  of  cntlm- 
siasm  for  it  in  the  debate  on  the  Senate 
floor  as  demonstrated  by  the  signifi- 
cantly small  number  of  Senators  speak- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  nomination— and 
even  in  those  few  instances,  their 
restraint  and  reservations  were  most 
significant. 

EXniESSIONS    FROM    WEST   VTRCINIA 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  nomination  is  cmbarraasing 
to  everyone — even  to  the  nominee  him- 
self, because  of  the  actual  record  that 
has  been  revealed. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  the  nomi- 
nation is  embarrassing  to  West  Virginia 
where  there  is  expressed  opposition  to 
it — and  where  that  opposition  is  defi- 
nitely not  politically  motivated. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  the  August  17.  1961. 
editorial  of  the  Weston  Democrat,  the 
weekly  newspaper  in  Weston,  W.  Va.  I 
now  ask  the  Senate  pages  to  place  on 
the  desk  of  every  Senator  for  them  to  see 
with  their  o\wi  eyes  this  editorial,  which 
is  entitled  "Pick  Away.  Margaret,"  and 
which  I  now  read : 

Gov.  W.  W.  Barron,  who  lias  shown  broad 
vision  and  poUtlcal  courage  In  the  larger 
matters  concerning  the  State,  has  let  us 
down  somewhat  on  his  reaction  to  the  block- 
ing of  the  promotion  of  his  adjutant  general 
from  a  major  to  a  brigadier  general  In  the 
U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

He  Is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  didn't  fol- 
low Senator  Margaret  Chase  SMrrn's  objec- 
tion to  the  promotion  and  declared  the 
Maine  Senator  was  picking  on  West  Virginia 

Personally,  we  say.  "bully,  for  M.^RaAR^r." 
We  are  glad  someone  Is  keeping  an  eye  on 
our  Army  Reserves. 

A  group  of  seven  senators  has  decided  to 
make  a  test  Issue  of  the  promotion  of  Gene 
Hal  Williams,  currently  holding  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  as  adjutant  general  of  West 
Virginia.  They  say  that  If  a  State  wants  to 
promote  Its  brigadier  general  to  a  one -star 
or  five-star  rank  it's  all  right.  But  when 
that  same  man  becomes  a  general  In  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  even  if  he  ts  not 
on  active  duty,  he  should  be  qualified  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  a  general. 

In  a  minority  report  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  they  said  WllliaraB  had 
less  than  3  years  active  service,  some  of  it  as 
an  enlisted  man. 

They  stressed  they  weren't  reflecting  on 
"the  character  or  integrity  of  the  nominee" 
but  added,  "it  Is  our  view  that  under  no 
reasonable  standard  could  Major  Williams  be 
considered  for  a  three-grade  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general  In  the  Army  Re- 
serve." 

In  these  perilous  times  when  reservists 
face  imminent  mobilization,  all  care  should 
be  taken  that  Its  officers  are  fully  qualified 
for  the  rank  that  they  hold. 

If  blocking  a  three-rank  Jump  from  ma- 
jor to  brigadier  general  of  a  SS-year-old 
Army  reservist  of  3  years  military  experi- 
ence Is  "picking  on"  us  then  we  say,  '•Plck 
away,  Margaret.  '  11 

Mr.  President,  I  now  turn  to  another 
very  telling  expression  coming  from  West 
Virginia.  It  comes  from  one  of  the  most 
prominent  Democrats  in  the  State  of 
West  Virginia — from  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  Governor  Barron  and  Senator 
Robert  Byrd — from  Mr.  Walter  L.  Hart, 
editor  of  the  daily  morning  newspaper 
of  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  the  Dominion 
News. 


Mr  Hart  wrote  me  and  enclosed  a  opy 
of  his  letter  to  Senator  Byrd.  I  first '  ^ad 
his  letter  to  me,  which  states: 

M"  Dear  Senator  SMrrn;  Your  thoughts 
on  military  promotions  In  the  categories  ex- 
plained In  the  entlospd  copy  of  a  letter  to 
my  fine  friend  and  political  ally  -Senator 
Bob  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  have  been  chnl- 
lenglng  to  say  the  least.  I  thought  you 
might  like  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  my  friend. 

Bii.L  Hart 

I  now  read  the  copy  of  his  letter  to 
Senator  Byrd: 

Ai-Gi'ST    16,    1961. 
Senat<»r  Robert  Byrd.  nl  Wert   Virginia., 
Senate  Office  Bu'ldtiig, 
Wnshington.  DC. 

Dear  Bob:  1  am  well  aware  that  you  are 
following  a  time-honored  policy  In  support- 
ing the  elevation  of  a  young  genthmun  fruin 
our  State  to  the  status  of  general  as  the 
titular  head  of  our  State's  arn^ed  forces. 

For  a  long  time.  Bob,  I  hive  been  worry- 
ing about  this  policy  simply  because  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  has  filled  to  reconcile  itself 
to  tt-,e  present-day  situation  relating  to  mili- 
tary affairs,  purposes,  and  efficiencies. 

I  hasten  to  explain,  too,  as  you  perhaps 
already  know,  that  I  come  "to  court"  preju- 
diced simply  because  as  a  father  I  have  seen 
it  take  nearly  11  years  for  my  son  to  be 
ready  and  to  have  earned  the  rank  of  Air 
Force  major  and  as  father-in-law  have  seen 
my  son-in-law  work  nearly  12  years  Includ- 
ing winning  a  battlefield  promotion  and 
decoration   ( Korea  i    to  achieve  his  majority. 

Is  there  not  among  we  West  Virginians 
someone  who  has  earned  the  rank  of  general 
to  whom  this  honor  of  heading  our  State's 
armed  services  might  be  given?  Must  we 
always  elevate  someone — regardless  of  his 
merit  In  his  present  rank — to  be  our  mili- 
tary leader  with  the  subsequent  feeling 
among  too  many  of  our  military  career 
people  from  our  State  that  the  "cheap  and 
easy  way  to  become  a  general  Is  to  have  the 
Governor  so  nominate  you"? 

I  am  not  sure  what  the  answer  Is  but  I 
do  know  In  view  of  the  necessity  of  placing 
a  premium  on  earned  rank  our  practices  ol 
the  past  may  be  entirely  Inadequate  pres- 
ently and  could  be  harmful  since  more  and  ^ 
more  of  our  youth  must,  of  necessity,  make 
military  a  career. 

Of  course,  I  know  you  will  follow  the  con- 
science of  your  convictions  in  this  matter, 
but  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mltte  of  the  Senate  It  is  my  understanding 
that  you  and  your  associates  are  charged 
with  a  part  of  the  responsibility  of  leading 
our  thinking  and  directing  our  policy  so  far 
as  It  Is  possible  and  desirable  for  the  civilian 
component  of  our  Government  to  be  a  party 
to  purely  military  affairs. 

I  have  watched  Senator  Smtth  of  Maine 
In  a  number  of  these  cases  In  the  past; 
as  'veil  you  know,  I  am  a  violent  Democrat, 
but  her  challenges  have  raised  some  deep 
thoughts  on  the  elevation  matter  In  my 
mind  and  I  direct  those  thoughts  to  you 
now  hoping  that  they  may  be  helpful  to  you 
In  your  present  and  future  actions  In  such 
matters. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am. 
Sincerely   yours, 

Mr.  President,  I  now  turn  to  a  third 
very  telling  expression  coming  from  West 
Virginia.  It  is  an  expression  from  a 
major  in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve — Wil- 
liam A.  Jameson.  Jr.,  of  Bramwell, 
W.  Va.  His  letter  to  me  is  dated  August 
22.  1961,  and  states: 

Mt  Dear  Senatob  Smtth:  While  I  do  not 
often  write  letters  of  this  kind  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  writing  this  one  to  you  com- 
mending you  most  sincerely  for  your  firm 


stand  on  the  promotion  of  unqualified  of- 
offlcers  to  high  rank — particularly  In  the 
case  now  pending  of  the  adjutant  general  of 
West  Virginia. 

To  those  of  us  who  serve  as  Reserve  offi- 
cers In  a  sincere  desire  to  be  of  service  to 
our  country  and  to  qualify  ourselves  to  per- 
form those  duties  to  which  we  may  be  called 
uith  reasonable  ability  and  to  secure  the 
background  of  training  essential  to  that  re- 
sult, it  Is  disturbing  to  see  appxjlntments 
made  on  political  grounds,  and  to  see  men 
lacking  the  standard  qualifications  for  their 
proposed  rank  pushed  ahead  on  purely  polit- 
ical grounds.  It  decreases  the  pride  with 
which  the  average  Reserve  officer  must  regard 
his  status,  as  well  as  reducing  the  public 
confidence  In  the  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  as  an  Important  factor  In  our  national 
defense 

I  do  not  know  Major  Williams;  in  fact  I 
know  only  those  facts  which  you  have 
brought  out  in  his  case,  but  If  these  facts 
are  correct,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  are, 
then  he  Is  obviously  not  qualified  to  assume 
a  rank  in  the  Reserve  which  other  oflBcers 
have  worked  long  and  hard  to  attain  I 
do  know  from  conversations  with  National 
Guard  officers  of  the  West  Virginia  National 
Guard  that  they  are  considerably  and  un- 
derstandably disturbed  at  the  appointment 
of  a  commanding  officer  wht>se  qualifications 
are  dubious  Certainly,  with  political  mo- 
tives placed  In  second  place,  there  are  in 
West  Virginia  qualified  officers  of  whom 
these  of  us  who  serve  as  Reserve  officers  can 
be  proud  I  might  add  at  tnis  point  that 
I  am  not  voicing  opposition  on  political  lines 
In  this  instance,  for  I  am  a  registered  Demo- 
crat and  the  administration  making  this  ap- 
pointment   Is    Democratic 

I  know  that  your  stand  on  this  matter 
both  In  the  present  case  and  In  others  in 
the  past  has  won  you  the  deep  admiration 
of  Reserve  officers  everywhere,  and  that  you 
have  their  support  and  hope  that  you  will 
continue  to  oppose  such  appointments  in 
the  future 

This  letter  does  not  require  any  acknowl- 
edgement, and  is  written  only  as  a  means  of 
letting  you  know  that  you  liave  warm  sup- 
..       port  among  West  Virginia  Reserve  officers  In 
this  fight 

Sincerely  yours. 

Wn,i  TAM   A    Jameson    Jr. 
Major.    U.S.    Army    Reserve. 

matter  of  personal  honor 

Some  Senators  have  stat^^l  to  me  that 
they  were  supporting  the  Gene  Hal  Wil- 
liams nomination  not  on  its  merits  but 
rather  becau.se  they  felt  that  the  per- 
sonal honor  of  Senator  Robert  Byrd  was 
at  stake. 

I  submit  that  such  is  clearly  not  the 
case.  We  are  voting  on  Gene  Hal  Wil- 
liams not  on  Senator  Robert  Byrd  It 
was  not  Senator  Robert  Byrd  who  ap- 
pointed Gene  Hal  Williams  adjutant 
general   of   the   State   of   West   Virginia. 

While  I  can  fully  appreciate  the  posi- 
tion of  Senator  Byrd  in  defendinp  this 
nomination  of  hi.s  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  sincerely  believe  that  the  Senate 
should  vote  on  the  merits  in  this  case 
rather  than  on   the  personalities. 

Ncitlier  the  honor  of  Senator  Byrd  nor 
the  honor  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
is  involved  in  tins  issue  In  fact,  the 
honor  of  Gene  Hal  Williams  is  not  in- 
volved in  this  issue. 

What  is  involved  is  his  qualifications 
to  be  a  brigadier  general  in  the  U.S  Army 
Reserve. 

What  is  involved  is  the  security  of  our 
Nation— and  whether  we  feel  that  a  33- 
year-old  major  with  only  a  year  and  a 
half  commissioned  active  duty  service, 


none  of  which  is  combat  or  overseas,  and 
without  any  decorations,  should  be  made 
a  brigadier  general  at  the  very  time  when 
our  Nation  is  in  its  most  perilous  time. 

I  think  the  answer  is  clear. 

Because  I  do  not  believe  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, especially  the  five  members  voting 
by  proxy  for  this  nomination,  were  fully 
aware  of  the  facts  and  aspects  of  the 
nomination  at  the  time  their  votes  were 
cast.  I  submit  that  this  nomination 
should  be  recommitted  to  the  commit- 
tee:  and  I  so  move.  Mr    President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  recommit  the  nomination  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services 

Mrs  SMITH  of  Maine.  On  this  ques- 
tion. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  On  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
recommit,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered:  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ENGLE  when  his  name  was 
called  I .  On  this  vote.  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case].  If  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  ■  yea  ■'  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "nay  "     i  withhold  my  vote. 

Mis  NEUBERGER  iwhen  her  name 
was  called '  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
LoNGl.  If  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay  "  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote    'yea"    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  (when  his  name 
was  called  >  On  this  vote.  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire i  Mr  Bridges  1 .  If  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea":  if  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  <when 
his  name  was  called ' .  On  this  vote,  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd].  If  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay  ";  if  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  IMr. 
BuRDicKj.th  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byfd!,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
!  Mr  DoDD  1.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Eastl.^nd  i ,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana IMr,  Hartke),  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  IMr  Long  I  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Chavez!  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
iMr.  Chavez]  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  IMr.  Eastland!  would  each 
vote  "nay," 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Burdick  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Wiley  J. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  would  vote  'nay,'"  and  the 


Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana IMr.  Hartke)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr. 
Beall]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr. 
Case]  is  absent  on  ofiBcial  busmess. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Schoeppel]  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Wiley]  are  detamed  on  offi- 
cial busmess. 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  IMr.  Bridges]  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case]   have  previously  been  annoimced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas IMr.  Schoeppel]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke].  If 
present  and  votmg,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "yea.""  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  would  vote  "nay.  ' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin IMr.  Wiley]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  IMr.  Bur- 
dick 1  If  present  and  votmg.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  would  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
would  vote  "nay" 

The  result  was  announced — jcas  37. 
nays  46.  as  follows ; 


|Ex    No    1] 

YEAS— 37 

Aiken 

Dlrk.s^-n 

Mosis 

Allott 

Dworshak 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Fong 

Muskle 

Bible 

Gold  water 

Pell 

Boggs 

Hlckenloopcr 

Prouty 

Bush 

Hruska 

Saltonstall 

Butler 

Javlts 

Scott 

Cannon 

Kcailng 

Smith.  Maine 

Capeliart 

Kuche! 

Tliurmond 

Case,  N.J, 

Lausche 

Tower 

Cooper 

Miller 

Young,  K  Dak 

Cotton 

Monroney 

Curtis 

Morton 

NAYS— 46 

Ai;derson 

Holland 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Humphrey 

Pas  tore 

Byrd W   Va 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Carroll 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Church 

Jordan 

Robertson 

Clark 

Kefauver 

RiLssell 

Douglas 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Ellender 

Lonp,  Hawaii 

Smith.  Mass. 

Ervm 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Fulbright 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Gore 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Gruening 

McCarthy 

Williams.  N.J. 

Hart 

McClPilan 

Yar  borough 

Havden 

McGee 

Young,  Ohio 

Hlckey 

McNamara 

Hill 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING— 

-17 

Beall 

Chavez 

Neviber^er 

Bridges 

Dodd 

Schoeppel 

Burdick 

Eastland 

Symington 

Byrd.  Va, 

Eni;ie 

Wiley 

Carlson 

Hartke 

W-lUams.  Del. 

Case.  S    Dak  Lonq.  Mo 

So  the  motion  of  Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine 
to  recommit  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the   yeas  and  nays  on  the  nomination. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Maj.  Gene 
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Hal  Williams  to  be  a  brigadier  general 
in  the  Army  National  Guard? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER  (when  her  name 
was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  1 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (when 
his  name  was  called).  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI.  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  ENGLE  (after  having  voted  in  the 
afannative) :  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Case].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachuetts  [Mr.  Smith] 
are  absent  on  ofiQcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Smith],  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Bttrdick]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Hartke]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Be  all]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case]  is  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Schoeppel]  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Wiley]  are  detained  on  o^- 
cial  business. 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]  ^nd 


the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case]  have  been  previously  annoimced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Schoeppel]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartkei.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Wiley]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  would  vote  "nay." 
and   the   Senator    from   North   Dakota 


would  vote 

"yea." 

The   result  was   announced — yeas   45 

nays  37,  as 

follows : 

1 

[Ex.  No.  2] 

YEAS — 45 

Anderson 

HUl 

McNamsfa 

Bartlett 

Holland 

MetraU 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Humphrey 

Morse 

Carroll 

Jackson 

Psistore 

Church 

Johnston 

Proxmlrn 

Clark 

Jordan 

Randolph 

Douglas 

Kefauver 

Robertson 

Kllender 

Kerr 

Russell 

Ervln 

Long,  Hawaii 

Smatiiert 

Fulbrlght 

Long.  La. 

Bparkmfu:. 

Gore 

Magnuson 

StennU 

Qruening 

Mansfield 

Talmadg»» 

Hart 

McCarthy 

Williams,  ?*  J 

Hayden 

McClellan 

Yarborouu;h 

Hlckey 

McGee 

Young,  t^hlo 

NAYS— 37 

Aiken 

Dlrksen 

MoS8 

AllOtt 

Dworshak 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Fong 

Muskle 

Bible 

Goldwater 

Pell 

Boggs 

Hlckenlooper 

Prouty 

Bush 

Hruska 

SaltoustaU 

Butler 

Javltfi 

Scott 

Cannon 

Keating 

Smith,  Maine 

Capehart 

Kuchel 

Thurmond 

Case,  N.J. 

Lausche 

Tower 

Cooper 

Miller 

Young.  N   Dak 

Cotton 

Monroney 

Curtis 

Morton 

-,8             l| 

NOT  VOTING- 

Beau 

Chavez 

Neubcrger 

Bridges 

Dodd 

Schoeppel 

Burdick 

Eastland 

Smith.  Mass 

Byrd.  Va. 

Engle 

Svmlngtou 

Carlson 

Hartke 

Wiley 

Caae,  S.  r>ak 

Long,  Mo. 

WUUama,  Del . 

So  the  nomination  of  Maj.  Gene  Hal 
Williams  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


Mr. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
MANSFIELD.     Mr.    Presidient.    I 


move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business.  1| 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM;  ORDER 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT;  AND  UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT  TO 
LIMIT  DEBATE  ON  THE  PEACE 
CORPS  BILL  |i 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  query  the  majority  leader 
concerning  the  work  for  the  rest  of  the 
day — whatever  is  left  of  it — the  sched- 


ule for  tomorrow,  and  the  schedule  for 
the  rest  of  the  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  further  votes  tonight. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  deliberations 
this  evening,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  10  o ■clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  :s  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that,  beginnine: 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  hour 
tomorrow.  10  minutes  be  allotted  to  each 
amendment,  to  be  divided  5  minutes  to 
a  side,  and  1  hour  be  allotted  to  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  S  2000.  to  provide 
for  a  Peace  Corps. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
following  consideration  of  the  bill  to 
provide  for  a  Peace  Corps,  it  is  the  m- 
tention  of  the  leadership  to  call  up  Cal- 
endar No.  475.  H  R.  258.  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  to 
increase  the  rate  of  tax  imposed  on  cer- 
tain gros.s  receipts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Calendar  No.  671.  S.  1130.  to 
amend  title  II  of  the  Public  Health 
Services  Act  to  authorize  grants  for  Im- 
proving domestic  agricultural  migratory 
workers'  health,  service,  and  conditions; 
Calendar  No.  672.  S.  1126.  to  provide 
for  the  registration  of  contractors  of 
migrant  agricultural  workers  and  for 
other  purposes;  Calendar  No.  673.  S. 
1123,  to  amend  section  13 <c^  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  with  re- 
spect to  the  exemption  of  agricultiu-al 
employees  from  the  child  labor  provi- 
sions of  such  act;  Calendar  No.  674.  S. 
1132.  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  council  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Citizens  Council  on  Migratory  Labor, 
Calendar  No.  675,  S.  1124.  to  provide 
certain  payments  to  assist  in  providing 
improved  educational  opr>ortunities  for 
children  of  migrant  agricultural  employ- 
ees; Calendar  No.  665.  H.R.  6765.  to 
authorize  acceptance  of  an  amendment 
to  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  In- 
ternational Finance  Corporation  per- 
mitting investment  in  capital  stock; 
Calendar  No.  685.  H.R.  4785.  relating 
to  withholding  for  State  employee  re- 
tirement disabihty  and  death  benefit 
system  purposes,  on  the  compensation 
of  certain  civilian  employees  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard;  Calendar  No.  269.  S. 
1703,  to  amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
so  as  to  extend  the  time  for  making 
grants  under  the  provisions  of  such  act. 
and  for  other  purposes;  Calendar  No. 
720,  S.  1729,  to  promote  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
related  purposes. 

That  ought  to  take  us  up  to  and  in- 
cluding Saturday. 

It  is  anticipated  that  on  Monday  the 
Senate  will  consider  Calendar  No.  664, 
S.  1969.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  cla.ss  of  supplemental  air  car- 
riers, and  for  other  purposes. 

On  Monday  or  Tuesday  it  is  tentatively 
believed  the  Senate  may  consider  Csd- 
endar  No.  624.  S.  543.  to  promote  the 
preservation,  for  the  public  use  and  bene- 
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fit.  of  certain  p>ortions  of  the  shoreline 
areas  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  where  we  shall  start. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader, 
whilf  Senators  are  in  the  Chamber, 
whether  he  anticipates  a  lengthy  ses- 
sion on  Saturday. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  also  inter- 
ested in  that  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  our  leaders  will 
cooperate,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
away  at  a  reasonable  hour.  But  we  are 
their  servants,  and  what  they  do.  we  do. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  assure  the  majority 
lt>ader  of  our  cooperation  to  the  full. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
the  minority  leader  could  certainly  co- 
operate with  the  majority  leader  by  elim- 
inating the  Saturday  session  entirely. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  The  suggestion  is 
a  long  way  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  wish  the 
usual  provisions  in  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes.  indeed. 

The  unarumous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing  as 
follows: 

Unanimovs-Consent    Agreement 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Friday,  August 
25.  19€1.  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
hig  biuHness,  during  the  further  conBldera- 
tlon  of  the  bill  iS.  2000)  to  provide  for  a 
Peace  Corps  to  help  the  peoples  of  Inter- 
ested oountrlea  and  areas  In  meetUig  their 
needs  for  skilled  manpower,  debate  on  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited 
to  10  minutes,  \q  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  any  such  amend- 
ment or  motion  and  the  majority  leader: 
Provided.  That  In  the  e\'cnt  the  majority 
leader  Is  In  favor  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion,  the  Ume  In  opposition  thereto 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader 
or  some  Senator  designated  by  him;  Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  amendment  that  is 
not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bm  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  eqtially  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  Provided,  That  the 
Bald  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  nllot  additional  time  to  ar.y 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 


PLIGHT  OF  THE  U.S.  LEAD  AND  ZINC 
MINER 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  important  problems  cur- 
rently being  considered  by  the  Congress 
Is  the  renewal  of  the  foreign-aid  bill. 
As  we  all  know,  it  involves  huge  simis  of 
money,  and  with  enactment  will  affect 
the  lives  of  many  people,  both  domestic 
and  foreign. 

In  considering  our  international  rela- 
tionships, we  unfortunately  tend  to  over- 
look the  impact  of  foreign  policy  on  our 
domestic  economy.  I  call  your  attention 
once  again  to  the  plight  of  the  U.S.  lead 
and  zinc  miner.  During  the  war  years, 
the  domestic  miner  was  urged  to  double 
or  triple  his  production,  often  at  the  ex- 
pense of  exploration  and  development 
required  to  find  new  ore  reserves  to  keep 


him  in  business,  but  under  price  controls 
that  limited  his  income.  At  the  same 
time,  our  foreign  friends  were  given 
financial  incentives  to  increase  also  their 
production,  much  of  which  was  sold  on 
world  markets  at  prices  greatly  exceed- 
ing the  U.S.  price. 

Followinc  the  Korean  emergency,  the 
domestic  prices  dropped  under  pressure 
of  foreign  imports  that  exceeded  our 
own  production.  The  industry  then 
bepan  a  scries  of  appeals  to  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  which  resulted  in 
findin.cs  of  import  injury  to  the  domestic 
miner  in  Tariff  Commission  reports  of 
May  1954.  April  1958,  and  March  1960. 
Unfortunately  for  the  domestic  lead- 
zinc  miner,  the  recommendations  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  have  not  been  fol- 
lowed. I  am  sure  we  all  apree  that  the 
substitution  of  stockpile  purchases  and 
barter  of  foreign  surpluses  for  Tariff 
Commission  recommendations  of  1954 
only  aggravated  the  situation  by  further 
subsidizing  the  foreign  producer.  This 
action  only  prolonged  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing. In  1957.  the  previous  administra- 
tion proposed  a  sliding  scale  tariff  based 
on  market  price,  but  the  tariff  rates  sug- 
gested were  too  low  to  be  effective  as  a 
permanent  solution,  and  this  proposal 
could  not  get  through  Congress.  The 
1958  Tariff  Commission  recommenda- 
tions for  relief  were  held  in  abeyance 
pending  congressional  action  on  an  ad- 
ministration subsidy  proposal,  entitled 
the  "Domestic  Minerals  Stabilization 
Plan."  When  enactment  failed,  the 
President  did  establish  quotas,  effective 
October  1.  1958.  but  on  a  much  more  gen- 
erous basis  to  the  importer  than  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission. 

Quotas  have  not  solved  the  domestic 
problems,  and  our  Government  has 
looked  to  a  solution  through  voluntary 
agreements  on  production  restraints  as 
a  part  of  the  negotiations  at  meetings  of 
the  international  lead-zinc  study  group. 
The  domestic  prices  have  continued 
downward  and  the  mdustrj-  continues 
to  deteriorate. 

Our  foreign  friends  tell  us  that  sur- 
plus zinc  stocks  are  a  U.S.  problem  to 
be  solved  internally  and  offer  no  help. 
They  do,  however,  look  to  us  for  help 
in  controlling  world  lead  surpluses.  Our 
Government  is  even  now  negotiating  a 
barter  transaction  to  buy  over  100,000 
tons  of  foreign  lead,  to  be  placed  in  our 
national  stockpiles.  These  stockpiles  al- 
ready have  excessive  lead-zinc  stocks. 
It  seems  to  me  that  such  action  is  a 
further  subsidy  to  the  foreigner. 

Friends  of  the  industry  in  Congress 
continue  to  bring  this  problem  to  your 
attention  and  propose  legislation,  which 
incidentally  is  the  only  immediate  effec- 
tive solution  to  the  situation.  We  know 
this  to  be  true  in  view  of  statements  made 
recently  by  administration  representa- 
tives before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  It  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  sponsor,  together  with 
other  interested  mining  State  Senators, 
a  Lead  and  Zinc  Act  of  1961— S.  1747 — 
and  hearines  have  been  held  requesting 
opinions  from  the  administration  and  in- 
dustry. Tlie  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  other  interested  Departments  have 


given  adverse  reports.    I  quote  from  In- 
terior's report: 

The  administration  Is  opposed  to  any  In- 
crease In  the  duties  on  lead  and  zinc, 
especially  at  this  time  when  world  conditions 
are  such  that  we  dare  not  weaken  the  friend- 
ship and  support  of  friendly  nations. 

In  conferences  with  State  and  other 
Departments,  we  find  the  administra- 
tion position  to  be  that  of  expecting  our 
domestic  mining  industry  to  compete  on 
an  mtemationel  basis  with  miners  hav- 
ing entirely  different  Ifxing  standards 
with  the  ultimate  objective  of  reduced 
import  protection  and  a  phasing  out  of 
the  declining  U.S.  mines  through  use  of 
a  small  mine  subsidy  program. 

A  good  many  of  our  States,  particu- 
larly in  the  West,  were  founded  and  are 
still  based  on  a  mining  economy.  Many 
communities  rise  or  fajl  with  the  for- 
tunes of  the  mining  industry.  The  aver- 
age miner  suppoi-ts  three  other  people  in 
his  family  and  creates  at  least  two  other 
jobs  in  ser\ice  industries.  Approxi- 
mately 12  persons  are  supported  directly 
and  indirectly  by  each  miner.  It  has 
been  said  that  metal  mine  products  mul- 
tiply in  value  17  times  before  they  reach 
the  ultimate  consumer.  It  certainly  be- 
hooves this  Congress  and  this  country 
to  sponsor  rather  than  phase  out  the 
domestic  lead-zinc  miners. 

Mr.  President,  for  several  years  our 
lead -zinc  industry  has  continued  to 
suffer  from  closed  mines,  loss  of  employ- 
ment, and  lost  communities  while  the 
importer  has  taken  the  large  percentage 
of  our  domestic  markets.  We  feel  that 
our  miners  should  provide  a  minimum 
of  50  percent  of  our  lead-zinc  needs, 
which  they  can  and  will  do  when  given 
a  reasonable  price.  The  domestic  con- 
sumer of  lead  and  zinc  should  be  assured 
of  an  adequate  metal  supply  at  a  fair 
price,  and  we  expect  the  impKjrter  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  share  of  our  market  at  a 
price  most  beneficial  to  the  foreign  min- 
er. This  is  the  basis  of  legislation  pro- 
posed in  S.  1747  that  is  patterned  after 
Public  Law  690.  the  National  Wool  Act. 
My  bill,  when  enacted,  will  reestablish 
the  lead-zinc  miner  in  our  economy  on 
the  basis  of  principles  I  have  just  enum- 
erated. 

My  friends  in  the  mining  industry 
need  help — immediate  help.  Industry 
studies,  redevelopment  programs,  tax  in- 
centives, and  so  forth,  all  of  which  are 
administration  suggestions,  will  not  do 
this  in  time.  It  takes  legislation,  and  I 
shall  continue  to  work  for  passage  of 
S.   1747  in  this  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  S  1747.  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  as  revised  to  incorporate  sub- 
sidy provisions  of  the  Edmondson  bill. 
H.R.  84,  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SvMM.^HY   OF  Provisions   of   S.   1747    (Com- 
mittee   pRixT ) ,    Revised    To   Incorporate 
Subsidy    Provisions    of    the    Edmondson 
Bill,  H.R.  84 
Title  I,  declaration  of  policy:  Unchanged. 

(Same  a£  original  S.  1747.) 
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Title  n,  subsidy  features : 

1.  Payments  shall  be  made  to  only  small 
producers. 

2.  Payments  to  small  producers  of  lead 
shall  be  75  percent  of  the  difference  between 
the  market  price  and  14 V^  cents. 

3.  Payments  to  small  producers  of  zinc 
shall  be  55  percent  of  the  difference  between 
the  market  price  and  14' 2  cents. 

4.  Maximimi  annual  cost  of  the  bill  shall 
be  $4.5  million  for  calendar  years  1962  and 
1963;  for  1964,  $4  million:  for  1965,  $3.5 
million. 

5.  Maxlmimi  tonnage  on  which  payments 
to  small  producers  shall  be  based  shall  not 
exceed  1,600  tons  of  zinc  and  1.500  tons  of 
lead  In  the  12-month  period  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1962:  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1963,  not  more  than  1.200  tons  of 
each  metal;  In  the  period  ending  December 
31,  1964,  not  more  than  900  tons  of  each 
metal;  In  the  period  ending  December  31. 
1965,  not  more  than  600  tons  of  each  metal, 
provided  that  no  producer  may  be  paid  in 
any  calendar  year  for  an  amount  in  excess 
of  his  maximum  production  during  any  year 
between  January  1,  1950,  and  December  31, 
1960. 

6.  Payments  shall  be  limited  to  produc- 
tion from  an  operating  unit  which  produced 
during  all  or  part  of  the  period  January  1. 
1956,  to  August  1,  1961. 

7.  No  payments  shall  be  made  on  produc- 
tion from  a  property  acquired  by  sale,  lease, 
or  otherwise  (except  Inheritance)  subse- 
quent to  August  1,  1961,  except  that  a  small 
producer  shall  be  deemed  qualified  if  such 
producer  derived  production  from  a  mine 
specified  In  a  lease,  permit,  or  contract  dur- 
ing all  or  a  part  of  the  period  January  1. 
1956,  to  August  1,  1961. 

8.  Minerals  which  may  be  sold  to  the 
United  States  of  America  pursuant  to  DPA 
contract  or  Stockpile  Act  contract  are  not 
eligible. 

9.  Prevents  a  producer  from  leasing  a 
greater  portion  of  his  property  than  that 
which  was  subject  to  lease  at  his  highest 
production  level  since  January  1,  1956,  to 
the  date  of  the  act. 

10.  The  program  is  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

11.  To  be  eligible  for  payment,  a  pro- 
ducer must  have  a  history  of  production 
sometime  between  January  1,  1956,  and  the 
first  day  of  the  period  for  which  he  seek-s 
payment. 

STABILIZATION   PAYMENTS  FUND 

1.  Subsidy  shall  be  paid  from  a  special 
Treasury  fund  into  which  are  deposited  all 
receipts  resulting  from  the  increased  tariffs 
provided  in  title  III  of  the  bill. 

2.  Funds  remaining  in  the  special  fund  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  following  subsidy 
payments  shall  be  Included  in  the  general 
funds  of  the  Treasury. 

3.  In  the  event  the  fund  Is  insufficient 
to  pay  the  subsidy,  appropriations  are 
authorized. 

Title  III,  amendments  to  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954: 

1.  A  basic  2  cents  per  pound  tariff  is  im- 
posed on  lead  and  zinc  metal;  1.4  cents  per 
pound  on  lesid  and  zinc  ores  and  concentrates. 

2.  If  the  market  price  of  lead  and  zinc  Is 
below  1314  cents  per  pound,  a  similar  second 
tax   is    imposed. 

3  When  the  market  price  of  lead  and  zinc 
is  14 '2  cents  or  more  per  pound,  the  sec- 
ond tax  is  suspended. 

4.  A  minimum  2  cents  per  pound  is  Im- 
posed on  lead  and  zinc  In  manufactured 
items;  certain  zinc  manufactured  Items  are 
taxed  at  more  than  2  cents  a  pound. 

BACKGROtJND 

For  the  past  several  years  various  bills 
designed  to  limit  Imports  of  lead  and  zinc 
into  this  country  have  been  introduced  In 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  Such  proposed 
legislation  Involved  both  tariff  increases  and 


quotas.  All  failed  of  passage.  Following 
termination  of  hostilities  In  Korea,  the  Tariff 
Commission  on  three  different  occasions  hat 
Issued  findings  that  this  Industry  suffers 
from  excessive  Imports.  Aside  from  tem- 
porary measures  adopted  by  the  administra- 
tion, such  as  stockpile  and  barter,  the  only 
relief  afforded  it  Is  that  contained  In  the 
Presidential  proclamation  of  October  1.  195fl. 
Imposing  a  quota  on  Imports  of  unmanu- 
factured Items.  Contrary  to  the  Tariff  Coro- 
mlsslon  recommendation,  the  quota  was  fixed 
at  80  percent  of  annual  imports  during  the 
period    1953-57. 


II 


PROTECTION  OF  THE  WILDERNESS 

Mr.  ANDERoON.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  a  great  deal  of  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion In  the  bill  which  I  understand  is 
soon  to  be  befoie  the  Senate,  the  w  ilder- 
ness  bill. 

The  measure  is  the  product  of  more 
than  10  years  of  study  and  refinement. 
Many  Members  of  the  Senate  h£,ve  con- 
tributed to  making  it  a  wise  and  well- 
fashioned  piece  of  legislation  which  will 
become,  in  my  opinion,  a  milestone  in 
national  public  lands  policy.  Hundreds 
of  citizens,  who  have  contributed  to 
nearly  2,500  pages  of  hearing  record. 
have  likewise  assisted  in  shaping  an  ex- 
cellent bill,  and  I  include  among  those 
some  critics  of  the  measure  who  have, 
as  often  as  not.  pointed  up  provisions 
which  we  have  reconsidered  and  revised. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  is  entitled  to  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  his  sponsorship  of 
early  wilderness  proposals — the  pro- 
genitors of  the  present  bill — and  for 
patience  and  persistence  with  which  he 
and  other  proponents  have  modified  the 
provisions  of  the  measure  to  meet  the 
legitimate  criticisms  of  agencies  and 
citizens  involved. 

The  late  Senator  James  E.  Murray,  my 
predecessor  as  chairman  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  is  en- 
titled to  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  help- 
ing to  keep  the  measure  before  us  and 
for  introducing  drafts  of  the  bill  as  re- 
vision became  desirable.  Although  he 
had  then  passed  his  80th  bii-thday,  and 
did  not  anticipate  that  he  would  ever 
again  pack  into  a  wilderness  aiea  him- 
self. Senator  Murray  frequently  told  m, 
that  he  would  take  real  satisfaction  'in 
knowing  the  wilderness  areas  are  there, 
so  my  children  and  grandchildren,  and 
their  progeny,  can  enjoy  them  and  get 
an  idea  of  what  America  was  like  when 
their  forefathers  arrived." 

The  junior  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr 
Church]  has  also  made  a  real  contri- 
bution to  the  development  of  the  meas- 
ures in  the  present  session  by  the 
proposal  of  thoughtful  amendmentB. 
adopted  by  the  committee,  to  perfect  the 
review  procedures  under  which  we  will 
process  the  original  wilderness  areas, 
and  to  permit  limited  prosf>ecting  com- 
patible with  the  wilderness  environ- 
ment. 

If  the  service  of  any  Senator  is  to  be 
praised,  then  I  must  surely  add  the 
names  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHEL]  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf]. 
When  the  committee  was  struggling 
with  the  question  of  whether  there 
should  be  a  positive  determination  by 


the  Congress  on  each  piece  of  primitive 
area,  it  was  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia IMr.  KucHEL]  who  pointed  out 
clearly  that  this  would  virtually  destroy 
the  whole  bill  because  such  an  action 
can  be  taken  by  the  Congress  now  any 
day  that  it  wishes  to  take  it.  It  was 
his  clear  and  convincing  argument 
which  helped  persuade  the  committee 
to  hold  to  the  original  text  of  the  bill 
and  not  adopt  an  amendment  which 
would  have  required  approval  of  each 
individual  tract  by  affirmative  action  of 
the  Congress  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana IMr.  Metcalf  I  has  long  been  a 
friend  of  the  wildeiness  aieas  and  wil- 
derne.ss  legislation,  and  was  a  tower  of 
strength  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
committee. 

The  "loyal  opposition "  has  likewise 
helped  improve  the  measure,  Foitner 
Senator  Joseph.  C  O'Mahoney  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Al- 
lottI,  who  cosponsored  a  substitute  bill, 
have  brought  about  amendments  which 
facihtate  the  original  establishment  of 
the  wilderness  presei'vation  system  by 
allowing  43  wild  and  wilderness  areas  to 
be  included  at  the  outset,  by  assuring 
continuation  of  grazing,  and  by  assuring 
that  legal  descriptions  of  wilderness 
areas  will  be  accessible  to  the  public. 

By  loyal  opposition"  I  do  not  want 
to  imply  that  either  of  these  distin- 
guished gentlemen  was  opposed  to  the 
basic  idea  of  preserving  wilderness.  In 
the  4 '2  years  that  we  have  been  studying 
and  working  over  the  wilderness  legisla- 
tion, I  do  not  recall  a  man  or  woman 
who  was  opposed  to  preserving  some  of 
our  great,  natural  scenic  ai-eas  in  their 
primitive,  wilderness  state.  The  debate 
has  been  over  how  it  is  to  be  done,  how- 
much  wilderness  there  should  be.  and 
what  safeguards  should  be  placed  around 
the  wilderness  preservation  system  once 
it  is  established. 

The  wildei-ne&s  bill  is  an  effort  to 
achieve  a  highly  desirable  national  ob- 
jective— the  preservation  of  significant 
wilderness  tracts  still  owned  by  the  U.S. 
Government — with  as  little  adverse  ef- 
fect as  po-ssible  on  individuals,  on  private 
institutions,  and  on  the  economy  of  com- 
munities, regions,  and  the  Nation. 

By  the  enactment  of  the  measure.  I 
believe  we  will  bring  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  wildernoss  preservation 
system  of  between  35  million  and  45  mil- 
lion acres — about  2  percent  of  our  more 
than  2  billion  acres  of  national  land 
area — without  real  injury  to  anyone,  and 
to  the  perpetual  benefit  of  the  Nation 
and  its  citizens  today  and  for  many  gen- 
erations to  come. 

This  is  in  a  very  real  sense  last-chance 
legislation. 

I  have  been  an  advocate  of  the  pres- 
ervation of  wilderness  for  more  than  30 
years,  s'.nce  a  day  many  years  ago  when 
I  di-scussed  with  Aldo  Leopold  of  the 
Forest  Service  the  Gila  wilderness  area 
in  New  Mexico  and  was  sold  by  him  on 
the  value  of  setting  aside  a  few  such 
areas  for  preservation,  undisturbed. 

In  the  intervening  years.  I  have 
watched  more  and  more  of  our  remain- 
ing wilderness  developed  and  exploited. 
This  has  not  been  by  commercial  inter- 
ests alone.  Great  increases  in  recrea- 
tional visits  to  the  parks  and  the  na- 
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tional  forests  have  put  pressure  on  them 
for  more  mass  recreation  facilities  in 
whatever  areas  are  available,  Impinsins 
further  and  further  on  the  primitive 
areas  which  remain  even  within  the 
parks. 

True  wilderness  is  not  a  renewable 
resource.  Once  cut  over  or  otherwise 
exploited,  it  is  no  longer  an  undisturbed 
natural  area.  Although  quasl-wilder- 
ness  areas  for  recreational  use  can  be 
redeveloped  over  a  century  in  once-ex- 
ploited regions,  the  chain  of  natural 
forces  responsible  for  the  existence  of 
soil,  microscopic  biological  life,  for 
plants  and  wildlife  will  have  been  inter- 
rupted and  ended,  and  an  entirely  new 
ecological  cycle — the  result  of  man's 
influence — will  have  resulted. 

Unless  we  reserve  true  wilderness 
areas  now,  the  Influence  of  man  are  in- 
evitably going  to  consume  all  that  we 
have.  There  will  be  roads  and  com- 
mercial operations,  campsites,  and  facil- 
ities which  will  not  only  mar  scenic 
beauty  but  destroy  the  natural  values 
found  only  in  imdlsturl)ed  areas. 

There  Is  no  second  chance,  and  we  are 
already  down  to  a  very  limited  number 
of  remaining  true  wilderness  areas.  We 
need  very  much  to  act  on  this  matter 
at  once. 

Understanding  of  the  measure  requires 
a  little  background  concerning  the  areas 
Involved. 

The  bill  establi-shes  a  wilderness  pres- 
ervation system  by  superimposing  a  di- 
rective to  the  administering  agencies  to 
maintain  the  wilderness  character  of 
three  types  of  Federal  areas  already 
committed  in  some  degree  to  preserva- 
tion In  their  wilderness  state.     They  are: 

First,  National  parks  and  monuments; 

Second.  Some  of  the  wildlife  ranges 
*    and  refuges,  and 

Third.  Wilderness -type  areas  in  the 
national  forests  comprising  about  8  i>er- 
cen>  of  total  national  forest  acreage. 

The  first  Federal  activity  leading  to- 
ward the  preservation  of  great  primitive 
areas  occurred  in  the  park  field.  Nearly 
a  century  ago.  in  1864.  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  signed  an  act  which  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  of  California  for 
preservation  a  tract  w  hich  included  what 
is  now  Yosemite  National  Park.  It  was 
returned  to  the  Federal  Government 
later,  when  the  national  park  concept 
was  adopted. 

In  1872  Congress  established  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  and  in  1906  Con- 
gress enacr./ed  the  National  Monuments 
and  Historic  Sites  Act  which  authorized 
the  President  to  set  aside  landmarks, 
historic  ard  prehistoric  structures  and 
other  objects  of  historic  and  scientific 
interest  on  Federal  lands.  Individual 
parks  acts  followed.  In  1910  Congress 
enacted  the  Reservations  Act,  which 
said: 

The  Presl.lent  may,  at  any  time  in  his  dis- 
cretion, temporarily  withdraw  from  settle- 
ment, location,  sale,  or  entry  any  of  the 
public  land.'  of  the  United  Suites,  Including 
Alaska,  anc.  reserve  the  same  for  water- 
power  sites,  irrigation,  classification  of  lands, 
or  other  public  purposes  to  be  specified  In 
the  orders  of  withdrawal,  and  such  with- 
drawals or  leaervatlons  shall  remain  in  force 
until  revoked  by  him  or  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress. 


In  1910.  Congress  established  the  Na- 
tional I^ark  Service. 

The  Park  Servioe  has  almost  ocntra- 
dictory  Instructions.  It  is  directed  to 
"conserve"  the  scenery  and  the  natural 
and  historic  objects  and  the  vikUife  in 
the  areas  under  its  jurisdiction  and  also 
"to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
same  in  such  manner  and  by  such  means 
as  will  leave  them  unimpaired  for  the 
enjoyment  of  future  generations."  How 
to  "conserve"  while  we  "enjoy"  has  al- 
ways presented  a  problem  for  the  Park 
Service. 

The  Park  Service  has  done  a  splendid 
job  of  minimizing  the  vise  of  park  lands 
in  its  development  of  mass  facilities  in 
the  primitive,  or  wilderness  areas  In  its 
jurisdiction.  But  it  has  had  to  carve 
out  picnic  grounds,  camp  grounds,  hotel 
sites,  adm.inlstration  areas,  roads,  and 
trails  to  provide  reasonable  access  foi 
the  general  public. 

There  is  increasing  pressure,  as  visi- 
tors to  the  parks  increase,  to  carve  out 
more  and  more  areas  for  mass  facilities, 
to  build  roads  throxigh  the  remaining 
wilderness  areas  in  the  parks  and 
thereby  lose  them  for  all  time  as  true 
wilderness  areas. 

The  National  Forest  Service,  aware 
that  it  had  great  scenic  areas  of  mar- 
ginal or  submarginal  economic  value  as 
forest  because  of  their  alpine  or  sub- 
alpine  character,  or  inaccessibility,  or 
because  of  outstanding  scenic  and  wil- 
derness value,  began  setting  aside  wilder- 
ness-type areas  in  1924.  The  first  was 
the  Gila  wilderness  area  In  New  Mexico 
which  my  friend  Aldo  Leopold  and  his 
associates  designated  under  a  regional 
office  order,  later  confirmed  as  a  prim- 
itive area  by  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

In  the  twenties  and  thirties,  about  80 
additional  primitive  areas  were  desig- 
nated, the  last  of  them  in  1939. 

In  the  30 -odd  years  since  the  original 
designations  as  primitive  areas,  43  of 
these  Forest  Service  areas  have  been 
carefully  reviewed,  acre  by  acre,  to  deter- 
mine if  every  portion  within  the  original 
boundary  was  predommantly  of  wilder- 
ness value.  If  not.  It  was  taken  out.  In 
some  instances,  a  little  area  outside  the 
original  boundaries  has  been  added. 
Public  hearings  have  been  held  wher- 
ever there  was  demand  for  hearings. 
Following  these  reviews  and  hearings, 
the  areas  have  been  classified  as  perma- 
nent "wild"  or  "wilderness"  areas  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  and  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Twenty-nine  of  them  are 
known  as  wild  areas  because  they  are 
under  100.000  acres  in  size.  Fourteen  are 
classified  as  "wUdemess '  because  they 
are  over  100,000  acres  in  size.  One  other 
is  the  so-called  boundary  waters  canoe 
area  in  Minnesota.  The  40  on  which  re- 
view^ has  not  been  completed  are  of  vary- 
ing sizes,  comprising  totally  7.890,000 
acres.  All  of  the  areas  together,  those 
which  have  been  reclassified  and  those 
which  have  not.  comprise  14,664,000 
acres  out  of  the  186  million  acres  in  the 
national  forest  system.  On  an  acreage 
basis,  this  is  about  8  percent  of  national 
forest  land,  but  on  a  production  basis 
it  is  far  less,  because  the  high,  alpine 
character  of  much  of  the  wilderness -type 


lands  makes  it  an  area  of  slow  growth,  or 
of  no  growth,  so  far  as  timber  is 
concerned. 

The  third  category'  of  areas  involved 
here  are  wildlife  refines  and  ranges 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  There  are  more  than 
275  such  areas,  comprising  totally  about 
28  million  acres.  Most  of  them  are 
small  areas.  But  a  minor  fraction  of 
them  are  areas  where  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Serv  ice  regard  the  maintenance 
of  the  wilderness  character  of  the  land 
&n  essential  to  preser\'ation  and  propa- 
gation of  the  game  they  are  intended  to 
protect.  The  Pish  and  Wildlife  Ser\ice 
would  welcome  wilderness  designation, 
for  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  areas  are  now  being 
administered  and  would  give  them  stat- 
utory protection. 

What  S.  174  does  is  to  create  a  wilder- 
ness system  to  be  composed  of  these  al- 
ready reserved  areas — forest,  park,  and 
wildlife  areas,  and  provide  that  the  areas 
would  continue  to  be  administered  by 
the  agency  now  in  charge.  There  would 
be  no  alteration  of  their  pre&ent  purpose 
as  game  ranges  or  refuges,  parks,  mon- 
uments, or  forests.  We  would  simply 
add  to  existing  directives  to  their  ad- 
ministrators instructions  to  maintain 
the  areas  in  their  wilderness  condition. 

In  the  case  of  the  parks,  the  Interior 
Department  would  be  given  10  years 
to  prepare  development  plans  for  each 
park  and  monument  over  5,000  acres  and 
reserve  areas  for  service  facilities — 
roads,  picnic  grounds,  campgroimds, 
and  similar  installations.  Remaining 
park  areas  of  over  5,000  acres  without 
roads  would  be  sent  up  to  us,  In  the 
President's  discretion,  imder  a  recom- 
mendation for  inclusion  In  the  wilder- 
ness system,  or  exclusion  from  It. 

In  the  case  of  the  Forest  Service 
primitive  areas,  after  they  had  been  re- 
\iewed  and  nonwildem^s  areas  ex- 
cluded, the  President  would  send  up  a 
recommendation  as  to  their  continued 
inclusion  in  the  wilderness  system, 
which  would  be  subject  to  disapproval 
by  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  within 
the  next  full  and  continuous  session  of 
the  Congress. 

Let  me  direct  the  Senate's  attention 
again  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the  areas 
I  ha^e  been  discussing,  which  are  sub- 
ject to  inclusion  in  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem upon  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  Congress,  imless  one  or  another 
body  of  Congress  disapproves  of  the 
recommendation,  are  presently  re- 
stricted areas.  They  have  already  been 
set  aside  by  Congress,  the  President  or 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  In- 
terio:-,  for  special  purposes,  Including 
preser%'ation  in  their  natural  state. 

The  committee  has  been  unanimous 
that  the  carefully  reviewed  and  classi- 
fied wild  and  wilderness  areas  In  the 
forests  should  be  placed  In  the  wilder- 
ness system  by  the  enactment  of  this 
act.  There  is  no  debate  about  them. 
There  apparently  will  be  debate  about 
whether  the  so-called  primitive  areas 
in  the  forests  and  the  park  and  wildlife 
area^  should  be  given  statutory  wilder- 
ness designation  except  by  affirmative 
act  of  Congress. 
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The  bill  itself  provides  that  any  new 
area — any  area  of  any  kind  except  the 
three  groups  I  have  been  discussing — 
which  is  proposed  for  inclusion  in  the 
wilderness  syst«n  in  the  future  shall  be 
included  only  by  affirmative  act  of 
Congress. 

What  we  have  done,  in  essence,  is  to 
say  that  those  areas  presently  under  a 
high  degree  of  wilderness  protection  may 
be  placed  in  the  wilderness  system  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  President  if 
neither  body  of  Congress  objects,  follow- 
ing the  procedures  of  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1949.  That  act  gives  any  individ- 
ual Member  of  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate  the  right  to  have  a  vote  on  a  mo- 
tion to  bring  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
to  the  floor. 

But  any  further  areas — any  new  areas 
designated  in  the  national  forests  or  out 
of  the  public  domain  lands — can  only  be 
included  in  the  wilderness  system  by  act 
of  Congress. 

There  is  a  very  sound  reason  for  draw- 
ing a  line  between  handling  of  areas  al- 
ready reserved,  and  any  new  areas. 

Inclusion  of  the  wild,  wilderness, 
primitive,  park,  and  wildlife  areas  in  the 
wilderness  preservation  system  will  cause 
little  or  no  disturbance  of  individuals, 
communities,  or  economic  patterns. 
The  areas  have  been  withdrawn  for 
years.  There  have  been  no  timber  sales 
from  forest  lands  involved  so  there  are 
no  lumber  mills  dependent  on  them 
which  will  have  to  close  down.  Estab- 
lished mining  operations  and  grazing 
will  not  be  disturbed. 

There  is  thus  virtually  no  cliange  in 
the  status  quo  of  the  areas  to  be  handled 
under  the  Presidential  recommendations 
procedure  in  the  bill.  The  bill  simply 
makes  wilderness  preservation  a  statu- 
tory directi^'e  and  responsibility  of  the 
existing  land -administering  agency  in  its 
handling  of  already  reserved  lands.  It 
does  not  set  up  any  new  agency,  or  en- 
tirely new  category  of  land  classification. 

The  designation  of  new  areas  usually 
does  mean  disturbance  of  individuals, 
communities,  and  economic  patterns, 
The  Interior  Committee  has  found  many 
special  problems  to  consider  in  the  crea- 
tion of  seashore  areas,  such  as  Cape  Cod, 
Point  Reyes,  and  Padre  Island.  We 
have  an  almost  unsolvable  problem  at 
the  Indiana  Dunes  on  the  southern  tip 
of  Lake  Michigan,  but  we  still  hope  to 
save  some  of  the  area. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  wilderness 
bill,  the  committee  has  provided  that 
reservations  of  such  new  areas  for  wil- 
derness v/hich  may  require  adjustments 
from  the  status  quo,  even  though  they 
are  public  lands,  shall  occur  only  after 
affirmative  legislative  action. 

Only  the  existing  wilderness-type 
areas  are  to  be  handled  on  recommen- 
dations which  become  effective  unless 
vetoed  by  Congress.  Behind  the  use  of 
this  procedure  is  a  very  practical 
consideration. 

Chairman  Clarence  Cannon  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
author  of  Cannon's  Rules  of  Procedure 
in  the  House,  tells  some  of  his  audiences 
that  there  are  27  steps  involved  in  pass- 
ing a  bill  through  Congress,  including 
introduction  in  two  Houses,  subcommit- 
tee  hearings,   subcommittee   considera- 


tion, full  committee  consideration.  Rules 
Committee  consideration,  calendaring, 
action  on  the  floor,  conferences.  ratiflca« 
tion  of  conference  reixjrts  and.  finally, 
approval  by  the  President. 

There  are  about  100  prospective  wil- 
derness tracts  to  be  processed.  On  the 
basis  of  Chairman  Cannon's  estimate.  It 
would  involve  at  least  2,700  separate  ac- 
tions here  in  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  on 
each  and  every  one  of  the  prospective 
wilderness  tracts.  There  is  going  to  be 
little  objection  to  the  inclusion  of  a  great 
majority  of  these  existing  wild  areas  in 
the  wilderness  preservation  system,  so 
a  vast  workload  will  be  avoided,  without 
sacrificing  any  of  the  power  of  either 
House  of  Congress  to  work  its  will 

I  have  a  sheet  circulated  by  the  Na- 
tional Lumber  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, charging  that  this  bill  dilutes  the 
constitutional  p>owers  of  the  Congress 
by  delegating  power  over  the  public  lands 
to  the  executive  branch. 

The  bill  does  no  such  thing  It  re- 
captures congressional  powers. 

Article  rv,  section  3,  clause  2  of  the 
Constitution  says : 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  ciis- 
pose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  ref- 
lations respecting  the  territory  or  other  prop- 
erty  belonging  to  the  United  Stat«s 

A  half  a  century  ago  in  1910.  the  Con^ 
gress  saw  fit  to  pass  the  Reservations  Act 
to  which  I  have  previously  alluded,  which 
authorizes  the  President  to  reserve  lands, 
by  proclamation,  for  waterpower  sites, 
irrigation,  classification,  or  other  public 
purposes. 

Previously,  in  1894,  the  Congress  had 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
under  the  Carey  Act.  to  issue  patents  to 
States  or  their  assigns  for  up  to  1  million 
acres  of  public  lands  in  each  State  for 
irrigation  purposes. 

The  National  Forest  Act  of  1891  pro- 
vided that:  jj 

The  President  of  the  United  Slates  may. 
from  time  to  time,  set  apart  and  reserve, 
in  any  State  or  Territory  having  public  landE 
bearing  forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public 
lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered  with  timber 
or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial  value 
or  not.  as  national  forests,  and  the  President 
shall,  by  public  proclamation,  declare  the 
establishment  of  such  forests  and  the  llmite 
thereof. 

In  the  Antiquities  Act  of  1906,  .the 
President  was  authorized  to  set  aside 
historic  landmarks,  historic  and  pre- 
historic structures,  and  other  objects  of 
historic  and  scientific  interest  as  national 
monuments. 

In  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934.  the 
Congress  delegated  part  of  its  constitu- 
tional powers  over  all  of  the  remaining 
public  lands  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

The  National  Parks  Act  of  1916  ana 
a  whole  series  of  Wildlife  Range  and 
Reserve  Acts  delegate  rulemaking  au- 
thority over  areas  of  public  land  to  exer 
cutive  agencies.  [j 

Under  these  various  laws,  which  art 
in  effect  today,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture could  declare  every  one  of  the  186 
million  acres  of  national  forest  as  a 
wilderness  reserve.  The  President  could 
issue  a  proclamation  declaring  everj- 
acre  of  the  public  domain  a  wilderness 
reservation. 


Congress  is  not  giving  away  an  addi- 
tional iota  of  its  constitutional  authority 
under  S.  174.  Instead,  it  is  recapturing 
the  right  to  review  administrative  action 
under  previous  delegations  of  authority 
and  saying,  insofar  as  establishment  of 
new  wilderness  system  areas  is  con- 
cerned: "Hereafter,  it  must  be  done  by 
act  of  Congress." 

The  widespread  effort  of  some  of  the 
critics  of  the  wilderness  bill  to  alarm 
the  people  with  charges  that  it  bestows 
new  and  unusual  dictatorial  powers  on 
the  executive  branch  could  not  be  fur- 
tlier  from  the  fact  than  it  is. 

S  174  does  not  extend  any  new  powers 
to  the  executive  branch.  It  recaptures 
for  Congre.ss  a  right  to  review  what  has 
been  done  in  the  past  and  full  authority 
and  initiative  over  establishment  of  any 
new  wilderness  system  areas. 

Let  me  say  parenthetically  that  I  am 
not  in  the  least  critical  of  past  delega- 
tions of  administrative  functions  in  re- 
lation to  the  public  lands  to  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

When  we  were  a  new  Nation,  trying  to 
get  this  great  continent  settled  and  a 
sound  economy  established,  we  gave 
away  homesteads.  We  gave  the  railroads 
huge  land  grants.  We  subsidized  eco- 
nomic development  '  "ith  land  under 
variouii  laws  entrusting  the  executive 
branch  with  the  disposal  of  land. 

The  Forest  Act.  the  Antiquities  Act. 
the  National  Park  Act,  and  the  Reser- 
vations Act  of  1910,  while  delegating 
some  of  our  constitutional  authority  to 
the  President  and  executive  agencies, 
changed  the  emphasis  from  disposal  of 
land,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Homestead 
Acts  and  railroad  grants,  to  retention, 
reservation,  and  preparation  of  our  re- 
maining lands  for  public  purposes.  By 
the  time  the  forest,  park,  and  reservation 
laws  were  enacted,  our  predecessors  in 
Congress  had  begun  to  see  the  need  for 
holding  onto  some  of  the  remaining  pub- 
lic lands  to  sei've  public  purposes. 

We  may  take  a  step  further  away 
from  the  giveaway  era.  and  away  from 
the  present  system  of  executive  reserva- 
tions, very  soon.  There  are  pending  be- 
fore our  committee  bills  by  Senator  Moss 
of  Utah  and  Senator  Bartlett  of  Alaska 
with  a  number  of  cosponsors,  which  pro- 
vide that  there  shall  be  no  reservation  of 
public  lands  involving  more  than  5.000 
acres  made  by  the  executive  branch  for 
any  purpose  except  with  the  approval  of 
Congress. 

We  have  already  passed  such  a  law  in 
regard  to  military  reservations. 

S.  174  embodies  this  very  principle  of 
affirmative  congressional  approval  in  re- 
gard to  new  reservations  for  wilderness 
preservation. 

As  soon  as  we  can,  we  are  going  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  Moss  and  Bartlett  bills, 
and  they  may  very  well  result  in  a  fur- 
ther withdrawal  of  the  basic  congres- 
sional authority  over  the  territory  be- 
longing to  the  United  States  which  has 
been  delegated  to  the  executive  branch 
in  the  past 

While  I  am  discussing  public  lands 
policy.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
.■^o-called  Alaska  amendment  in  the  bill. 

The  bill  carries  a  provision  that  in 
States  where  more  than  90  percent  of 
the  land  is  in  Federal  ownership,  there 
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shall  be  established  a  Presidential  Land 
Use  Commission  to  advise  on  the  best 
utilization,  development,  protection,  and 
preservation  of  the  lands  in  that  State, 
and  specifically  to  advise  the  Secretary 
of  liie  Interior  in  relation  to  his  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  on  wilder- 
ness areas  I  understand  tliat  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ala.ska  I  Mr.  Grueninci  is 
going  to  offer  an  amendment,  which  is 
entirely  acceptable  and  proper,  to  in- 
clude the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as 
well  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Int4?rior, 
since  both   administer  lands  in  Alaska. 

The  90- percent  amendment  applies 
only  to  Aliiika.  There  is  not  90  percent 
Federal  ownership  in  any  other  State. 

This  amendment  is  a  recognition  that 
Alaska  is  not  so  far  along  in  settlement, 
development,  and  establishment  of  eco- 
nomic pattern  as  the  contiguous  States. 

Alaska  is  still  in  the  homestead  era, 
the  period  of  its  development  when  dis- 
tribution cf  public  lands  is  desirable  to 
encourage  development,  and  a  period 
when  the  lesources  are  largely  unknown 
and  the  pattern  of  ultimate  settlement 
undetermined 

No  other  State  is  comparable  to 
Alaska  While  there  is  a  high  propor- 
tion of  Fed-'ral  ownership  in  some  of  our 
Western  S'ates.  they  have  been  thor- 
oughly explored.  prospectors  have 
clambered  over  them  communities  have 
been  established,  and  the  pattern  of 
developmer.t  and  prospective  land  utili- 
zation is  kr  own 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  the 
Alaska  provision  is  not  special  consid- 
eration, but  appropriate  and  wise  con- 
sideration of  Alaska's  special  character 
and  problems  A  great  deal  of  good 
can  flow,  not  only  in  relation  to  estab- 
lishment oJ  wilderness  areas  but  in  re- 
lation to  ill!  our  special  Alaskan  de- 
velopment problems,  from  the  Land 
Utilization  Commi.ssion  authorized  in 
section  9  of  the  bill. 

There  is  one  further  argument  made 
in  oppositicn  to  the  enactment  of  wild- 
erness legislation  now  with  which  I  want 
to  deal 

That  IS  the  argument  that  this  legis- 
lation should  be  postponed  until  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  reports 

If  anyone  believes  that  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion is  going  to  report  that  wilderness 
is  not  desirable,  and  that  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Teddy  Roosevelt,  and  all  the 
succeeding  Presidents  in  the  present 
century  who  approved  wildeiTiess  preser- 
vation in  parks  and  forests  were  wrong, 
they  might  as  well  dispel  any  such  delu- 
sion now. 

The  Commission  obviously  is  not  go- 
ing to  recommend  against  either  con- 
tinuation of  the  national  park  system, 
nor  against  preservation  of  wilderness. 

Four  years  ago  I  sponsored  the  legis- 
lation which  established  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion, and  I  am  an  enthusiastic  member 
and  participant  in  its  deliberations. 

I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  enact- 
ment of  the  wilderness  bill  will  aid  and 
a.ssist  the  Commission  in  developing  its 
reports. 

We  have  a  National  Parks  Act.  We 
are  committed  to  a  national  parks  sys- 


tem which  mcludes  parks,  monuments, 
recreational  areas,  seashore  areas,  and 
.scenic  and  scientific  areas. 

We  have  a  national  forest  system,  and 
appropriate  money  every  year  to  provide 
for  recreation  facilities  within  the  for- 
ests. 

We  have  recently  made  provision  for 
recreational  facilities  at  more  of  our 
Federal  reservoirs,  and  have  adopted  a 
policy  of  maximizing  ttie  development  of 
recreational  opportunities  at  all  such 
water  facilities 

The  existence  of  each  of  these  pro- 
grams and  policies  assists  and  does  not 
hinder  the  Commission  in  discharging  its 
responsibility  of  detennining  "the 
amount,  kind,  quality,  and  location  of 
such  outdoor  recreation  resources  and 
facilities  as  will  be  required  by  the  year 
1976  and  the  year  2000"  and  of  recom- 
mending "what  policies  should  best  be 
adopted  and  what  programs  be  mitiated. 
at  each  level  of  Government  and  by 
private  organizations  and  other  citizen 
groups  and  interests  to  meet  such  future 
requirements." 

Enactment  of  S.  174  will  indicate  to 
the  Commi.ssion  readiness  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  to  dedicate  a  small 
fraction  of  its  remaining  lands  to  meet- 
ing wilderness  requirements,  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  willing  to  make  it  available,  and 
the  geographic  location  of  the  areas 
likely  to  become  a  part  of  the  Federal 
wilderness  preservation  system. 

If  S  174  is  enacted,  the  Commission's 
job  will  be  put  a  step  ahead,  and  we 
can  devote  ourselves  to  the  very  serious 
problem  of  how  to  provide  a  little  more 
wilderness  in  the  Eastern  States  where, 
unfortunately,  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  have  remaining  public  laiids 
which  can  be  used,  without  exp>ense,  to 
meet  wilderness  needs. 

The  plea  to  postpone  action  on  wil- 
derness legislation  until  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion reports  has  confronted  S.  174  and 
its  predecessors  every  step  of  the  way 
along  its  legislative  course.  I  fear  that 
the  plea  is  not  so  much  in  the  interests 
of  the  Commission,  as  it  is  in  the  mter- 
ests  of  causing  delay.  Certainly,  it  is 
not  a  meritorious  plea. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  ultimately  go- 
ing to  have  to  provide  areas  affording 
Its  citizens  an  opportunity  to  "get  back 
to  nature."  and  to  escape  the  pressures 
of  modern  life. 

We  can  do  it  now,  without  expense  to 
the  National  Treasury  and  with  httle 
or  no  disturbance  to  established  private 
rights  and  community  economies,  or  we 
can  wait  and  spend  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  later  trying  to  recapture  a  few 
tracts  to  rebuild  into  second-hand, 
quasi-wilderness  areas. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  acquiring  some 
seashore  areas.  They  are  going  to  cost 
us  about  $15  million  each.  The  Federal 
share  of  Cape  Cod  will  exceed  that.  The 
bill  tor  acquisition  of  Point  Reyes  in 
California  has  a  $14  million  ceiling  in 
the  bill. 

In  1935  we  could  have  acquired  12 
areas,  totaling  400  miles  of  shore,  for 
the  cost  of  either  one  of  these  2  areas. 

The  House  and  the  Senate  are  cur- 
rently debating  whether  to  put  $100  mil- 


lion or  $i:^  million  into  the  acquisition 
of  wetlands  for  wildlife  sanctuaries — 
wetlands  once  a  part  of  the  pubhc  do- 
main. 

Th,e  reservation  of  a  great  wilderness 
preservation  system,  in  sharp  contrast, 
is  not  going  to  cost  a  single  dollar  of 
public  funds  if  we  do  it  now.  while  we 
still  have  the  land. 

And  we  can  do  it  without  serious  dis- 
turbance to  any  segment  of  our  economic 
life,  for  the  lands  involved  were  long 
ago  removed  from  easily  exploitable 
classification.  It  will  not  interfere  with 
I  he  'Economic  activities  of  anyone. 

About  the  most  drastic  thing  it  will 
do  is  force  a  few  people  who  may  dream 
of  unearthing  riches  some  day  from  some 
lonely  mountain  p>eak.  or  unexploit^d 
wilderness  valley,  to  transfer  the  locale 
of  their  dream  to  another  spot. 

A  year  after  the  bill  is  passed,  this 
will  liave  been  accomplished  and  we  will 
be  v,ondering  what  all  the  fuss  was 
about 

I  lioi^e  my  colleagues  will  support  this 
bill. 


A  PACIFIC  BLOCKADE  OF  CUBA 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  our  colleagues  have  advocated  in 
recent  weeks  a  blockade  of  Cuba.  I  fully 
support  this  objective  and  believe  it 
should  be  initiated  immediately.  The 
best  logic  surely  directs  us  to  an  act. 
short  of  war.  which  can  curb  the  spread 
of  communism  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  armed  con- 
flict, the  Communist  forces  in  Cuba  could 
be  ea-sily  liquidated  by  the  United  States. 
We  must,  however,  be  mmdful  of  the 
friendship  we  have  had  from  the  people 
of  Cuba  since  we  gave  freedom  to  that 
nation  some  60  years  ago.  Our  conduct 
must  be  calculated  to  destroy  the  threat 
of  communistic  imperialism  in  the  West- 
ern World  with  the  lesist  possible  chaos 
for  the  homeland  of  our  Cuban  friends. 
It  is  i::icumbent  upon  us  to  attain  an  ob- 
ject! V'?  with  full  regard  for  humanitarian 
meanus  to  our  end. 

I  advocate  the  institution  of  a  pacific 
blockf.de — a  tei-m  well  understood  in  in- 
ternational law.  A  succinct  definition  of 
the  term  pacific  blockade "  is  found  in 
the  work  of  Charles  Cheney  Hyde.  'Tn- 
ternational  Law  Chiefly  as  Interpreted 
and  Applied  by  the  United  States."  vol. 
II.  pps    1667  and  1668.    I  quote: 

The  term  "pacific  blockade"  refers  to  the 
cutting  off  of  access  to  or  egress  from  a  for- 
eign port  or  coast  by  naval  operation  de- 
signed to  compel  the  territorial  sovereign  to 
yield  to  demands  made  of  It,  such  a£  the 
granting  of  redrf?S6  for  the  consequences  of 
Its  wrongful  conduct,  and  by  a  process  where- 
by the  blockading  state  does  not  puri>ort  to 
bring  into  being  a  state  of  war.  Such  action 
is  deemed  to  be  pacific  merely  in  the  sense 
that  the  blockading  state  Is  disposed  to  re- 
main at  ijeace.  while  the  state  whose  ter- 
ritory is  blockaded  does  not  elect  to  treat  the 
operation  as  producing  war  or  as  compelling 
it  to  m.ake  war  upon  Its  adversary. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
both  mtelhgent  and  patriotic.  Often 
they  are  far  in  advance  of  their  repre- 
sentatives m  Washington. 

I  beheve  it  is  an  imderstatement  to 
say  that  our  citizens  are  alarmed  about 
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the  Communist  Invasion  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  They  are  particularly 
alarmed  about  the  Communist  conquest 
of  Cuba. 

Their  concem  with  communism  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  is  accom- 
panied with  concern  about  the  under- 
standing by  their  representatives  in 
Washington  of  the  real  dangers  to  the 
people  of  the  Americas  from  this  Com- 
munist invasion.  They  likewise  are 
concerned  about  the  resoluteness  of 
their  representatives  in  Washington  in 
resisting  this  aggression.  Our  people 
remember  the  articles  in  the  press  and 
the  advice  of  the  advisers  which  said 
that  Castro  was  the  leader  in  the  fight 
to  make  Cubans  free.  They  also  re- 
member that  there  were  informed  and 
experienced  voices  which  labeled  Castro 
as  the  agent  of  communism  when  the 
bearded  dictator  was  only  a  guerrilla 
leader  in  the  remote  jimgle  hills,  ac- 
cessible only  to  the  correspondents  who 
saw  him  as  the  apostle  of  liberty. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  real- 
ize that  you  cannot  do  business  with 
Communists.  They  are  familiar  with 
the  broken  promises  and  the  violated 
treaties  which  are  the  constant  patterns 
of  Conununists. 

Our  people  know  that  appeasement  is 
the  one  sure  way  to  war.  They  know 
also  that  concession  to  the  Communists 
is  only  a  sign  of  weakness — it  is  not  re- 
garded as  a  disposition  to  find  a  com- 
mon ground  uix)n  which  reasonable 
men  can  get  together. 

Our  people  are  also  aware  of  some- 
thing else  which  Washington  does  not 
fully  recognize.  That  is  that  world 
problems  are  not  solved  by  charm  or 
by  getting  out  the  checkbook. 

The  Castro  Cuban  situation  worsens 
daily.  Is  it  true  that  Communists  are 
the  dominant  factor  in  the  Castro  re- 
gime? Are  Communist  nations  sending 
guns,  planes,  missiles  and  other  imple- 
ments of  war  to  Cuba?  Are  Communists 
providing  military  and  civihan  leader- 
ship to  advance  the  communization  in 
Cuba?  Is  Cuba  today  a  center  for  the 
planning  and  carrying  out  of  the  design 
for  Communist  aggression  of  other  peo- 
ples and  nations  of  Latin  America? 

Is  the  Monroe  Doctrine  still  the  doc- 
trine of  the  United  States?  Is  that 
doctrine  still  an  instriunent  to  keep  the 
people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  free 
of   foreign  conquest? 

Mr.  President,  if  the  answer  to  these 
questions  are  in  the  aflQrmative  then 
the  time  has  come  for  us  to  act  because 
of  our  long-established  obligation  to  pre- 
serve freedom  in  the  nations  of  our  Latin 
American  friends. 

Is  it  true  that  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  been  subjected  to  indigni- 
ties and  even  terrorism  in  Cuba?  Is  it 
true  that  property  in  Cuba  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens has  been  taken  from  them  by  the 
Castro  government  without  their  con- 
sent and  without  payment  of  compen- 
sation? 

Whether  or  not  any  of  the  recent 
plane  hijacking  attempts  were  inspired 
by  the  Castro  authorities  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  do  know  that  the  Castro  govern- 
ment did  withhold  an  Eastern  Air  Lines 
plane  from  its  rightful  owners  for  a 
lengthy   period   and   thus   in  fact   en- 


dorsed that  particiilar  hijacking  ven- 
ture. It  ratified  if  it  did  not  inspire  this 
act  of  air  piracy. 

The  Eastern  Air  Lines  plane  incident 
was  more  startling  and  certainly  more 
publicized  but  in  its  economic  aspects 
it  is  insignificant  when  compared  with 
the  confiscation  of  the  properties  in 
Cuba  of  U.S.  investors  who,  by  their 
investments,  provided  so  much  of  the 
capital  to  build  the  industry  and  econ- 
omy of  Cuba.  This.  Mr.  President,  i.s 
no  question  of  failing  to  pay  for  goods 
purchased.  This  is  a  matter  of  having 
invited  people  to  invest  in  the  economy 
of  Cuba  and  then  seizing  their  proper- 
ties after  the  businesses  have  been 
established. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  United  States  to  act  because  the 
rights  of  our  citizens  have  been  violated 
by  the  Castro  government  which  makes 
no  serious  effort  to  make  amends  for 
these  violations. 

I  do  not  advocate  the  invasion  or 
bombing  of  Cuba.  The  long  record  of 
demonstrated  friendship  by  the  people 
of  Cuba  can  leave  no  doubt  of  our  last- 
ing and  sincere  affection  for  the  Cuban 
people  and  our  deep  interest  in  both  their 
welfare  and  their  freedom. 

But  we  are  faced  with  the  harsh  fact 
that  the  p>eopIe  of  Cuba  are  now  under 
a  tyranny  more  despotic  and  destructive 
of  their  freedom  than  they  have  ever 
known  and  the  people  of  Cuba  have 
known  many.  They  truly  are  the  vic- 
tims of  Communist  aggression. 

The  Cuban  people  are  experiencing 
every  aspect  of  communism  and  they, 
like  people  who  love  freedom  evenrwhere, 
have  had  the  same  reactions.  One  of 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  com- 
munism everywhere  is  that  it  produces 
refugees.  The  Communist  claim  of  pop- 
ularity is  defied  by  the  fact  that  the 
refugees  under  communism  move  only 
along  a  one-way  road — a  one-way  road 
that  leads  away  from  communism.  The 
flight  from  East  Germany  is  being 
matched  daily  by  the  flight  of  brave 
Cubans  from  Havana. 

The  harsh  fact  also  is  that  citizenB  of 
the  United  States  have  been  insulted, 
subjected  to  indignities  and  terrorism  by 
the  Castro  Cuban  Government.  They 
have  had  their  property  confiscated 
without  compensation  and  without  any 
serious  or  substantial  effort  to  pay  for 
what  has  been  forcibly  taken  from  them. 

These  are  acts  of  aggression  and  un- 
fortunately they  are  only  some  of  the 
acts  of  aggression  of  the  Castro  Cuban 
Government. 

International  law  recognizes  the  use 
of  nonamicable  measures  short  of  war 
to  check  the  commission  of  such  acts  of 
aggression.  ("Hyde  International  Law 
Chiefly  as  Interpreted  by  the  United 
States."  2d  rev.  ed..  vol.  2,  p.  1654.  > 

President  Roosevelt  said  in  his  annual 
message  to  Congress  on  January  4,  1939; 

The  mere  fact  that  we  rightly  decline  to 
intervene  with  arma  to  prevent  acts  of  ag- 
gression does  not  mean  that  we  must  act  as  if 
there  were  no  aggression  at  all.  Words  may 
be  futile,  but  war  is  not  the  only  means  of 
commanding  r  decent  respect  for  the  opin- 
ions of  mankind.  There  are  many  methiods 
short  of  war,  but  stronger  and  more  ef- 
fective than  mere  words,  of  bringing  home 


to  aggressor  governments  the  aggregate  sen- 
timent* of  our  own  people.  (84  Ooncrxs- 
sioNAL  Record,  p.  74.) 

Words  have  proven  to  be  futile. 

We  do  not  wish  war  but  we  must  take 
measures  that  have  more  effect  than 
words,  measures  which  will  bring  home 
to  the  aggressor  government  of  Castro 
the  aggregate  sentiments  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

There  is  one  measure  which  is  "stronger 
and  more  effective  than  mere  words" 
which  I  believe  we  should  seriously  con- 
sider at  this  time. 

It  meets  the  necessity  for  action  but 
the  action  it  involves  is  action  short  of 
war. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  the  measure 
which  I  believe  we  should  adopt  is  a 
pacific  blockade  of  Cuba.  Such  a  block- 
ade should  be  established  under  the  ex- 
press stipulation  by  the  United  States 
that  it  is  engaging  in  such  action  not  as 
an  act  of  war  and  it  should  be  accom- 
panied with  suitable  notification  to  all 
nations  who  engage  in  commerce  with 
Cuba. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  of  the 
effect  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  on 
the  right  of  member  nations  to  resort  to 
the  instrument  of  pacific  blockage.  Prof. 
Pitman  Potter,  one  of  the  most  respected 
American  writers  on  international  law, 
in  an  editorial  comment  ion  the  pro- 
posal to  use  pacific  blockade  against  the 
Chinese  Communists  at  the  time  of  the 
Communist  intervention  in  Korea  >  in 
the  American  Journal  of  International 
Law  for  April  1953.  concluded: 

In  short,  the  idea  of  using  the  weapon  of 
blockade  against  Communist  Cliina^' without 
war.  is  not  excluded  by  international  law, 
although  that  depends  largely  on  the  reac- 
tion of  Pelplng — or  of  Moscow.  It  has  IltUe 
to  do  with  the  Charter  of  the  Untied  Na- 
tions or  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Professor  Potter  carefully  limited  his 
comments  to  the  question  of  the  present 
legality  of  pacific  blockade.  The  ques- 
tion remains  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
instrument  should  be  used  even  though 
it  is  legally  available  under  international 
law. 

Pacific  blockade,  in  my  opinion,  while 
an  extreme  measure,  is  yet  one  short  of 
war.  It  can  preserve  the  lives  and  homes 
of  millions  of  Cubans  friendly  to  the 
United  States,  whereas  war  brings  hor- 
rible destruction  to  persons  innocent  of 
any  part  in  the  conflict.  While  pacific 
blockade,  and  its  suppression  of  Cuban 
trade  with  third -party  nations,  may  be 
viewed  by  many  as  an  extreme  measure, 
it  is  the  most  desirable  means  of  securing 
our  objective  at  this  time.  Unless  we 
are  ready  to  scrap  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
we  must  subscribe  its  direction  to  armed 
conflict,  if  necessary,  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  Western  Hemisphere  nations. 
If  this  doctrine  sanctions  war,  it  must 
ce-tainly  sanction  an  act  short  of  war 
contemplated  to  secure  the  same  objec- 
tive. 

Mr.  President,  we,  in  the  case  of  Cuba, 
are  confronted  with  hajrd  alternatives 
but  the  situation  which  has  led  to  these 
alternatives  has  been  created  not  by  us 
but  by  the  aggressive  action  of  the  Castro 
government. 
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No  American  desires  war  with  Cuba. 
We  have  been  friends  of  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple for  generations  We  aided  them  in 
their  own  struggle  for  independence  and 
ne  have  assisted  them  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  nation. 

Yet  the  Castro  povemment  of  Cuba — 

Has  established  a  Communist  base  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  assisted  by  and 
alined  with  the  Communist  governments 
of  Red  China  and  Russia,  which  const  - 
tutes  a  military  invasion  of  the  Westerii 
Heml.>^phere  and  in  violation  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine, 

Ha.s.  by  the  establi.'^hmpnt  of  a  base  for 
the  Communist  criminal  con.'^piracy  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  threatened  the 
enslavement  of  all  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple of  this  hemisphere. 

Has  subjected  our  citizens  to  indigni- 
ties and  terror. 

Has  ratified  the  unlawful  and  armed 
seizure  of  an  American  plane  while  in 
flieht  and  not  in  Cuban  territory  by  with- 
holding the  airplane  from  its  rightful 
owners. 

Has  seized  without  consent  and  with- 
out reasonable  compensation  the  private 
property  of  US  citizens  who  have  in- 
vested in  the  Cuban  economy. 

We  have  protested  and  we  have  been 
patient  but  wo  have  received  in  return 
only  vilification 

The  Castro  Cuban  Government  has  left 
us  only  with  the  alternative  of  action 

Protests  and  word.s  have  already 
proven  futile.  Unusual  measures  to  ob- 
tain justice  are  certainly  not  to  be  dis- 
carded because  they  are  unusual,  if  they 
provide  a  means  of  effective  action  short 
of  tlie  extreme  measure  of  war  which  we 
sincerely  wish  to  avoid 

Cuba's  economy  is  deix^ndent  uixm  im- 
ports for  its  petroleum  .supplies.  Al.'^o, 
1958  trade  reports — the  latest  available 
year — indicates  a  total  dependence  on 
imjwrts  for  machinery,  appliances,  in- 
struments, vehicles,  shifjs.  and  aircraft 
The  value  of  the.sc  finished  floods  im- 
ported in  1958.  IS  $204  million,  according 
to  the  1958  Cuban  Trade  Annual  It  is 
far  more  desirabl-:'  to  destroy  Castro's 
regime  by  a  curb  on  these  nece.ssities  of 
life  than  to  bomb  it  into  oblivion.  We 
mus|  eradicate  Castro  and  hi.s  Commu- 
ni.st^mperialism.  We  must  preserve  and 
protect,  insofar  as  we  are  able,  our  multi- 
tude of  friends  among  the  Cuban  people. 

Mr  President,  we  cannot  avoid  or  pre- 
vent war  by  permitting  a  Communi&t  in- 
vasion of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  go 
unchecked.  It  is  because  the  likelihood 
of  war  is  lessened  by  freeing  Cuba  of 
Commumst  control  and  domination  that 
I  speak  as  I  do.  A  blockade  should  be  ap- 
plied to  Cuba  cutting  off  all  her  imports 
from  all  countries  and  all  sources  other 
tlian  food  and  medicines  until  such  time 
as  the  Cuban  patriots  who  love  freedom 
control  Cuba  and  Castro  and  his  Com- 
munist a.ssociates  are  ousted  Such  a 
course  will  bring  respect  for  the  United 
States  from  not  only  the  people  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  but  throughout  the 
free  world. 


for,  in  essence,  is  an  expression  from 
the  Congress  of  its  trust  in  him  to  im- 
prove our  foreign  aid  operation. 

The  President  has  made  it  clear  that 
he  feels  the  borrowing  authority  form 
of  financing  is  more  necessary  for  the 
new  development  lending  activities  than 
it  is  for  the  20-odd  established  Govern- 
ment programs  for  which  Congress  in 
the  past  granted  borrowing  authority. 

We  must  not  risk  tearing  tlie  heart 
out  of  the  President's  proposal.  It  is 
the  President  who  bears  the  overriding 
responsibility  for  leading  the  United 
State's  in  the  struggle  against  Commu- 
nist tyranny  He  must  not  be  deprived 
of  any  tool  which  he  needs  to  live  up  to 
the.se  responsibilities 

We  should  all  bear  in  mind  that  not  a 
single  country  which  has  received  a  sub- 
stantial US  assistance  under  the  aid 
program  as  we  now  know  it.  has  sur- 
rendered to.  or  has  been  conquered  by 
the  Communists  No  Member  of  Con- 
gress can  escape  or  evade  his  own  re- 
sponsibility to  create  a  program  that  en- 
courages freedom   and  promotes  peace 

The  President  wants  to  work  with  de- 
veloping nations  on  long-term  planning 
under  which  they  will  commit  their  own 
resources  and  undertake  tax  reforms  and 
land  resettlement  programs.  In  many 
ca.ses  these  countries  cannot  hope  to 
succeed  unless  they  have  our  assurances 
of  help  over  a  period  of  several  years. 

The  authority  the  President  has  asked 
IS  needed  to  give  our  Government  the 
a.ssurance  of  future  funds  to  enable  it 
to  make  these  long-term  commitments. 
I  believe  Congress  should  express  its 
trust  in  the  President's  leadership  by  ap- 
proving the  e.s,^ential  ingredients  of  his 
foreign  aid  proposals. 


FOREIGN  AID 
Mr    WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Mr. 
President,  what  the  President  has  asked 


CENTENARY  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING  OFFICE 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  the  Goveriunent  Printing  Of- 
fice has  more  demands  placed  upon  it  by 
Congress  in  the  daily  execution  of  its 
duties  than  any  other  governmental 
agency  In  respon.«;e  to  these  demands. 
the  GPO  has  established  for  itself  a 
reputation  of  excellence  and  promptness 
which  border  on  the  phenomenal.  It  is 
unfortunate,  however,  that  the  com- 
mendable work  of  the  Government 
Printinp  Office  is  frequently  taken  for 
p ranted  by  those  of  us  who  are  most 
familiar  with  it  until  it  is  brought  to 
our  attention  by  someone  unconnected 
with  the  congressional  scene. 

Inasmuch  as  this  year  marks  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice. I  think  It  particularly  appropriate 
that  its  anniversary  has  been  brought 
to  our  attention  in  an  informative  edi- 
torial entitled.  A  Century  of  Printing." 
which  appeared  m  the  New  York  Times 
on  August  16 

The  editorial  states: 

In  a  field  mostly  re.served  to  private  in- 
itiative, public  ownership  and  operation,  it 
has  created  in  Washington  perhaps  the 
largest  and  most  complex  printing  establish- 
ment in  the  world 

Besides  printing  material  by  and  for 
the  Government,  this  amazing  agency 
also  prints  many  booklets  and  studies  for 


public  use.  A  few  of  its  publications 
have  received  national  honors — an  ac- 
complishment which  in  itself  is  impres- 
sive. 

Because  it  recognizes  the  invaluable 
services  which  the  Government  Printing 
Office  renders  to  the  Government  and 
to  the  public.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  beuig  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows- 

[From   the  New   York  Times.  Aug    16    1961] 
A  Century  of  Printing 

This  year  marks  the  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Government  Printing  Office.  In  a 
field  mostly  reserved  to  private  initiative. 
public  ownership  and  operation,  it  has  cre- 
iite<i  in  Washington  perhaps  the  largest  and 
most  complex  printing  establishment  in  the 
world 

In  March  1861,  GPO  began  operations  un- 
der the  legislative  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment A  principal  motive  at  the  outset  was 
economy  An  early  report,  according  to  rec- 
ords of  the  Library  of  Congress,  says  that 
since  the  establishment  of  the  GPO  no 
elaborately  embellished  works  •  •  •  have 
been  printed  "  Eventually  this  economy 
made  for  ugly,  xininteresting  printing  But 
since  the  1930s,  after  printer -designers  were 
added  tu  the  stafT  and  other  changes  made, 
printing  steadily  improved,  with  a  few  pub- 
lications acluevlng  national  honors. 

Tlirough  the  years  GPO  has  had  its  ups 
and  downs  In  1956.  after  adverse  publicity 
resulting  from  investigations  during  ihe  Mc- 
Carthy hearings,  the  GPO  consented  to  re- 
print one  of  its  previously  honored  works; 
■  Documents  Illustrative  of  Formation  of 
Union  of  American  States"  This  consisted 
of  1.165  pages  including  records  of  Congress 
and  political  conventions,  the  Declaration 
"f  Independence,  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, and  the  Constitution. 

Besides  printing  everything  for  and  by  the 
Government,  the  GPO  has  for  many  years 
printed  hundreds  of  helpful  little  booklets 
and  studies  for  public  c<.nsumption — from 
t.axation  to  forest  conservation  It  Is  a  vast 
operation 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE  TO- 
MORROW 

On  request  of  Mr.  HrrMPHFEV,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  were  author- 
ized to  meet  tomorrow  Friday.  August 
25,  1961.  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate: 

The  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
Committee  en  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 


THE  PEACE  CORPS— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  submitted 
amendment:.,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  <S.  2000'  to  provide  for 
a  Peace  Corps  to  help  the  peoples  of  in- 
terested countries  and  areas  in  meeting 
their  needs  for  .skilled  manpower,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  Senate  bill  2000.  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn,  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  8 
o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  imtil  tomorrow.  Friday,  August 
25,  1961,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  August  24,  1961 : 

Collector  of  Customs 

Louis  A.  Mezzano,  of  Michigan,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  customs  collection  dis- 
trict No.  38.  with  headquarters  at  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Diplomatic  and  PoaEicN  Servici 

Lincoln  Gordon,  of  Massachiisetts,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Brazil. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  August  24,  1961 : 

Armt  National  Guard 

The  officer  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  a  Reserve  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Army,  In  the  Adjutant  General's  Corps, 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  3392 : 

To  he  brigadier  general 

MaJ.  Gene  Hal  Williams,  01882263.  (See 
Ex.  Rept.  No.  8.) 

Collectors  of  Customs 

H.  Singleton  Garrett,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  customs  collection 
district  No.  14,  with  headquarters  at  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Daniel  W.  McKinnis,  Jr.,  of  Tenessee,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  customs  collection 
district  No.  43,  with  headquarters  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

National    Capital    Transportation    AcBaJCY 
Donald  C.  Hyde,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  National  Cap- 
ital Transportation  Agency. 

Thomas  L.  Fanner,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Agency. 

G.  Franklin  Edwards,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Agency. 


Frederick  Guthelm.  of  Maryland,  to  be  A 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Agency. 
Diplomatic  and  Foreign  SERvirt 

The  following-named  persons,  now  For- 
eign Service  officers  of  class  2  and  secretaries 
in  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  consuls 
general  of  the  United  States  of  Amerloii 

Joseph  F.   Donelan.  Jr..  of  New  York. 

Joseph  J.  Jova,  of  New  York. 

Alexander  Schnee,  of  New  York. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  cla«B  2. 
consuls,  and  secretaries  in  the  diplnin..;tlc 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Roger  C.  Dixon,  of  Virginia.  I 

Turner  B.   Shelton,   of   California.       '! 

The    following-named    persons,    now   For- 
eign Service  officers  of  class  3  and  secretaries 
In  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  coivsuis 
general  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Arthur  B.  Allen,  of  Virginia. 
John  Calvin  HiU,  Jr.,  of  South  Carolliu. 
Homer  W.  Lanford,  of  Alabama. 
Lawrence  Koegel,  of  Maryland,  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  cla*&  3. 
a  consul,  and  a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Maurice  J.  Scanlon.  of  Wisconsin,  for  ap- 
pointment as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of 
class  4,  a  consul,  and  a  secretary  in  the  dip- 
lomatic service  of  the  United  State!  of 
America. 

Edward  J.  Chesky,  Jr  ,  of  Kansas,  for  pro- 
motion from  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class 
6  to  class  5  and  to  be  also  a  consul  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

John  J.  Helble,  of  Dlinois.  now  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  6  and  a  secretiu*y  in 
the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  a  consul 
of   the   United   States   of   America 

Mrs.  Winona  Eyre  Hanlin.  of  Colorado,  for 
appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of 
class  7,  a  vice  consul  of  career,  and  a  sec- 
retary in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  8. 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  In  t,lie 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America : 

Kenneth  E.  Block,  of  Maryland. 
Paul  H.  Boeker.  of  Ohio. 
Kenneth  L.  Brown,  of  California. 
Balfour  B.  Cassen,  of  California, 
Joseph  R.  Chesen.  of  Wisconsin 
James  R.  Cobbledlck.  of  ConnecticutJ 
Robert  G.  Davis,  of  Nebraskt.. 
Gerald  de  Santillana.  of  California. 
David  K.  Edminster,  of  Virginia. 
Frederick  D.  Elfers,  of  New  York. 
Otho  Evans  Eskin,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Robert  E.  Ezelle.  of  California 
David    J.   Fischer,    of   the   District    od!   Co- 
lumbia. 

Frederick  A.  Hahn.  of  New  York. 
Robert  F.  IlUng,  of  California. 
Robert  H.  Knickmeyer.  of  Mlssoiirl. 
C.  William  Lafe,  of  Pennsylvania. 


Stephen  R.  Lyne,  of  Vermont. 
Richard  H.  Melton,  of  Maryland. 
Bert  C.  Moore,  A  Ohio, 
James  H  Moss,  of  Colorado. 
Ernest  C.  Ruehle,  of  Missouri. 
Peter  Bird  Swlers.  of  New  York. 
Charles  T   Sylvester,  of  Rh(xle  Island. 
Haven  N   Webb,  of  Tennessee. 
Richard  L   Wilson,  of  Iowa 
Warren    Zlmmermann.    of    the    District   of 
Columbia. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  consuls  of  the  United 
suites  of  America: 

WlUlam  C    Buell,  of  Washington. 
Milton  M   Chase,  of  Ohio. 
Harold  E.  Engie,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Thomas  J.  Flores.  Jr  .  of  New  York 
Richard  M   Lone,  of  Colorado 
Paul  E  A.  Van  Marx,  of  Connecticut. 
Earl  J.  Wilson,  of  Maryland. 
John  R   Wood,  of  Georgia,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Reserve  officer,  to  be  a  consul  general  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Albert  S.  Bonner,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  a 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer,  to  be  a  consul 
and  a  secretary  In  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  vice  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

William  D    Carey,  of  Virginia. 
Peter  B.  Edmonds,  of  New  York. 
Robert  L.  Pambrlnl,  of  California. 
.Stephen  R   Gibson,  of  California 
Mrs    Lillian   L    P.  Mullln.  of  Virginia. 
Patrick  H    Ramsey,  of  Texas 
Jumes  Frederick  Sm^ith,  of  Ohio. 
James  K.  Welsh.  Jr  .  of  New  York 
Stephen   Wlnsky,   of   Maryland,   a    Foreign 
Service  Reserve   officer    to  be   a   vice   consul 
and  a  secretJ»ry  in  the  diplomatic  service  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  secretaries  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of  America; 

Edwin  F.  Atkins,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

William   V.    Broe.  of    Maryland 

William  B    Caldwell,  of  Texas. 

G    Huntington  Damon,  of  Maryland. 

Ralph    J     Katrosh,   of    Pennsylvania 

John  F.  Markham,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Gray  M    Randall,  of  Washington. 

Carl  R.  Sharek,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Eugene  S.  Staples,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 

Ernest  G.  Weidul,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Staff 
officers  to  be  consuls  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

John  J    Curtis,  of  Ohio. 

Samuel  P    Dlell,  of  Michigan 

The  following -named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  8  to  class  7: 

James  A.  Placke,  of  Nebraiika. 

Herbert   E.    WUgts.    Jr  .   of    Maryland 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Womea's  Suffrage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  24,  1961 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  August 
26  is  the  41st  anniversary  of  the  19th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.     I  am 


proud  to  say  that  in  1920  it  was  the  Re- 
publican Party  who  gave  American 
women  the  right  to  vote.  Since  1920. 
women  voters  have  strengthened  our 
Government  and  the  importance  of  their 
participation  in  Government  affairs  has 
been  recognized  by  appointment  to  many 
high  level  Government  positions. 

Women's  enhanced  position  in  Govern- 
ment has  been  paralleled  in  all  phases 
of  American  life.  More  women  are  being 
welcomed  in  professional,  technical,  and 
clerical  occupations.     As  every  Member 


of  this  House  knows,  without  women's 
participation  in  US.  politics,  our  elec- 
toral process  could  not  have  kept  up  with 
the  times.  Whether  it  is  actually  run- 
ning for  an  office  at  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  levels,  or  babysitting  while 
othiR^rs  vote,  women  assume  an  important 
role. 

In  the  1956  election.  57.6  percent  of  the 
eligible  women  voted  in  contrast  to  60.91 
percent  of  men  eligible  to  vote.  The  per- 
centage is  rising  fast.  Also  rising  fast  is 
the  number  of  women  in  State  govern- 
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ment  ofiBces.  Seven  women  are  secre- 
taries of  state:  34,  State  senators ;  and 
294  State  representatives.  I  am  pleased 
lo  say  that  six  women  hold  important 
offices  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Because  today  is  the  41st  anniversary 
of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment,  it 
IS  not  only  fitting  we  pause  and  pay  trib- 
ute to  her,  but  also  to  the  millions  of 
.American  women  today  who  play  Im- 
portant roles  OS  leaders  of  our  United 
States.  As  we  remember  them  and  this 
anniversary,  we  look  ahead  to  the  future 
and  rccogni2ve  the  demand  for  equal 
rights  for  women  in  every  sense  of  the 
word. 


End   Control   of    Residnd    Oil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSAC  Husrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT1\'ES 

Thursday.  August  24.  1961 

Mr.  PHILBIN  Mr.  Speatker,  many 
people  in  the  country  are  greatly  dis- 
turbed about  the  continued  Government 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  resid- 
ual fuel  oil. 

In  my  section  of  the  country,  for  ex- 
aniple,  where  we  depend  upon  these  oils 
to  serve  fuel  needs  of  many  industries, 
public  utilities,  and  others,  the  regula- 
tion of  the  supply  of  this  commodity 
available  In  the  open  market  is  having 
many  unhappy  repercussions. 

Oil  users  are  being  charged  more  for 
their  supplies.  Generally  speaking,  the 
price  of  the  commociity  has  increased. 
The  products  are  belnK  dispensed  under 
a  control  economy  which  is  the  anti- 
thesis of  free  enterprise  operations. 

Current  regulations  virtually  freeze 
the  number  of  supplies  and  make  it  Im- 
possible for  new  suppliers  to  enter  the 
business. 

Bureaucratic  regulations  requiring 
coupons  are  bearing  down  upon  biLsiness- 
men  and  users  alike.  Instances  of  im- 
proper use  and  misuse  of  the  coupons 
have  been  reported. 

Users  and  the  people  have  become 
restive  because  of  the  fear  of  scarcity  of 
products  that  are  vital  to  the  continu- 
ance of  business  and  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  r>eople. 

I  believe  it  is  unquestioned  that  by 
virtue  of  Crovernment  conti-ols  on  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  imports,  the  Government 
has  created  a  regulated  economy  for 
these  items  and  to  that  extent,  has  been 
responsible  for  higher  and  greater  costs 
in  a  seller's  market  and  misuse  of  cou- 
IX)  ns. 

While  I  deplore  the  way  much  of  the 
residual  fuel  oil  problem  has  been  lian- 
dled,  I  must  wholeheartedly  acknowl- 
edge the  deep  interest  and  friendly  re- 
sponse of  my  valued  former  colleague, 
the  distinguished  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
who  has  assured  me  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  give  this  important  subject  his 
most  careful  consideration. 

I  hope  that  a  solution  can  be  reached 
regarding  this  question  In  the  near  fu- 
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ture.  that  will  encourage  free  private 
enterprise  businessmen,  eliminate  the 
inequities  and  trafficking  in  residual  oil, 
arui.  above  all.  insure  adequate  supphes 
for  my  own  district.  State  and  area,  and 
other  sections  of  the  country  that  need 
and  must  have  residual  oil  in  adequate 
quantities  as  a  matter  of  prime  neces- 
sity to  serve  the  convenience,  necessity, 
and  welfare  of  millions  of  Americans. 


Memorializes  AnniTertary  of  Lincoln's 
Defense  of  Catholicism 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW     YUKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  24,  1961 

Mr    HALPERN.     Mr    Speaker,  let  us 

today  memorialize  an  important  event 
in  our  national  historj'  that  took  place 
on  August  24,  1S55.  On  tliat  date  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  deplored  bigotry  then  flow- 
ing in  rampage  against  Amencaixs  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

PoUowmg  the  national  election  of 
1852  a  secret  organization,  calling  itself 
the  Grand  Council  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  was  formed.  Because 
its  members  refused  to  divulge  informa- 
tion concerning  it,  always  replying  they 
knew  nothing,  the  party  became  known 
as  the  Know -Nothings.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  concealed  group  that  arrayed  its 
power  against  Catholics. 

The  Know-Nothings  adopted  a  consti- 
tution requiring  that  every  member  had 
to  be  a  native-born  citizen,  a  F*rotestant, 
born  of  Protestant  parents,  and  not  mar- 
ried to  a  Catholic.    It  declared  that — 

Tlie  object  of  this  organization  shall  be  to 
re.sist  the  Insidious  policy  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  other  foreign  Influence  against 
the  institutions  of  our  country  by  placing 
in  all  offices  •  •  •  or  by  appointment,  none 
but  native-born   Proteetant   citizens. 

Soon  the  Know-Nothings  exploded  in 
rage  The  floodgates  of  the  wildest 
bigotrj-  c^jened  when  President  Frank- 
lin Pierce  appointed  a  citizen  of  the 
Catholic  faith  to  be  U.S.  Postmaster 
General.  Ttiouch  slanders  were  hurled 
at  hmi.  President  Pierce  remained  firm. 

In  New  York.  Boston,  and  other  cities 
there  were  vicious  attacks  incited  by 
"Kiiow-Nothing"  agitators  against  Cath- 
olic churches,  schools,  homes,  and  indi- 
viduals, especially  persons  of  Irish  back- 
ground. The  Pope  was  burned  in  ef&gy, 
along  with  churches  and  even  dwellings 
containing  women  and  children.  Per- 
son.s  innocent  of  any  ofTense  were  beaten 
and  murdered  merely  because  they  were 
Catholics. 

FYom  Springfield.  Ill  .  Abraham  Lin- 
coln dispatched  a  letter  on  August  24. 
1855.  denouncing  "Know-Nothingism." 
He  said: 

As  a  nation  we  began  by  declaring  that 
"all  men  are  created  equal"  We  now  prac- 
tically read  it.  "all  men  are  created  equal 
except  Negroes."  When  the  "Know-Noth- 
ings '  obtain  control,  it  mill  read  "All  men 
are  created  equal  except  Negroes,  foreigners, 
and  Catholics." 


Let  us  today  dwell  for  a  moment  on 
Mr.  Lincoln's  words.  America  has  made 
great  strides.  But  some  remam  mo- 
tivated by  prejudice  rather  than  by  rea- 
son. 

Reasonable  Americans  may  entertain 
honest  differences  over  the  constitution- 
ality of  Federal  aid  to  parochial  schools. 
But  no  measure  of  prejudice  must  color 
our  decision.  Involved  in  the  present 
debate  is  the  interpretation  of  principles 
contain  m  the  first  amendment  i>ertam- 
ing  to  separation  of  church  and  State 
as  well  as  the  guarantee  of  free  exercise 
of  religion. 

Let  the  question  be  settled  on  its  merit. 
We  must  guard  against  attacks  on  the 
patriotism  or  Americanism  of  citizens  of 
any  faith  or  race. 


Reply    to    an    Unfair    Attack    Which 
Appeared  in  the  Sou  of  Italy  Times 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or    PXNUSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  24,  1961 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lecve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rzc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  letter; 

CONGRXSS   or   THE   UNITED    STATES. 

HorSE  OF  REPRESEl»TATrrE8, 

Washington,  DC.  August  16,  19€1. 
Editor. 

Sons  of  Italy  Times, 
Philadelphia. 

Deax  Sik:  I  am  constrained  to  tcJce  note 
of  the  unfair  personal  attack  against  me  by 
Congressman  Ai^tked  E.  Saktancklo  and  the 
Federation  of  Italian-American  Democratic 
Organizations  of  the  State  erf  New  York, 
Inc..  which  was  headlined  In  your  paper. 
Sons  of  Italy  Times,  in  the  July  »4  issue. 

The  clear  Import  was  that  I  for  "obTioxu 
personal  prejudices '  opposed  tbe  appoint- 
ments of  Salvatore  Bontempo  and  Michael 
Cieplinskl  to  the  State  Department's  Bureau 
of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs  because  of 
their  Italian-American  and  Polish -American 
origins,   respectively. 

My  obrlous  personal  prejudices"  were  not 
specified  although  the  Impact  of  that  allega- 
tion was  that  I  am  prejudiced  against  Ital- 
ians and  Poles  Nothing  could  oe  further 
from  the  truth. 

My  reasons  for  opposing  the  appointments 
of  Mr.  Bontempo  and  Mr.  Cieplinski  were 
strictly  Impersonal  since  I  have  never  met 
either  gentleman.  My  reasons,  which  I 
Et.'ited  publicly,  were  and  are  that  Messrs. 
Bontempo  and  Cieplinskl  are  utterly  un- 
qualified for  the  pKJsltlon  they  were  respec- 
tively appointed  to. 

The  position  of  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Security  and  Consular  Aflfairs.  established 
and  defined  by  law.  is  a  most  Important  one 
in  our  Government — one  dealing  with  the 
seciirity  of  our  Nation.  The  Director  has 
charge  of  l&sulng  passports,  visas,  and  the  se- 
curity oi  all  our  foreign  diplomatic  InttaUa- 
tlons  and  personnel.  It  naturally  calls  for 
a  highly  qualified  Individual  with  extensive 
experienro  in  security.  Immigration  matters 
and  personnel  problems. 

Mr.  Bontempo.  as  well  as  his  depute,  Mr. 
Cieplinskl.  admittedly  are  lacking  in  these 
requisites.  Neither  of  them  has  handled 
security  matters,  nor  had  tbey  experience 
in  handling  immigration,  nationality,  and 
personnel  matters.     Both  were,  admittedly. 
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appointed     for     political     considerations — 
solely. 

It  waa  for  these  reasons  that  I  advised 
President  Kennedy  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  my  objections  to  the  appointments. 
Even  though  Messrs.  Bontempo  and  Cie- 
pUnskl  have  asstuned  the  position,  I  still 
have  these  objections  and  no  information 
has  been  supplied  to  me  v?hich  would  cause 
me  to  change  my  thinking  in  any  respect. 

Now,  as  to  the  totally  false  allegation  as 
to  my  "prejudices  against  Italians  and 
Poles."  My  record  of  29  years  in  Congress, 
which  is  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  for 
all  to  see,  has  been  to  the  contrary. 

It  is  no  secret  that  I  have  Americans  of 
Italian  and  Polish  origin  on  my  personal 
staff  and  on  the  staffs  of  committees  under 
my  chairmanship. 

Incidentally,  I  want  to  also  state  that 
I  recorrunended  an  American  of  Italian  ori- 
gin for  one  of  the  most  important  positions 
in  another  agency  in  the  executive  branch. 
I  haven't  heard  any  protests  from  the  Sons 
of  Italy  or  the  other  Italian  organizations 
that  my  Italo-American  candidate  failed 
to  get  the  appointment. 

Let  me  add  a  more  general  remark.  While 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  one  having  pride 
with  one's  ancestry,  that  pride  should  not 
become  a  controlling  factor  on  whether  or 
not  a  particular  person  should  be  given  a 
job  to  make  certain  that  a  particular  ethnic 
group  is  given  recognition. 

Such  thinking  Is  prejiidicial  all  right.  It 
is  prejudicial  unfortunately  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  America,  since  we  are  and  should 
always  strive  to  be  Americans,  not  Italian- 
Americans,  Polish-Americans,  etc. 

When  we  seek  to  fill  a  responsible  p>osition 
in  Government,  the  test  should  be  whether 
a  p>erson  Is  qualified  by  experience  and  not 
whether  he  qualifies  because  he  is  of  a  mi- 
nority group. 

I  always  have  said  and  I  say  it  again, 
nationalities  groups  are  not  assets  for  our 
country.  They  are  a  devisive  influence. 
They  are  an  indirect,  but  nevertheless,  for- 
mal recognition  of'  an  unsupportable  the- 
sis— ^the  idea  that  certain  groups  in  this 
country  have  a  legitimate  interest  based  on 
ties  with  foreign  countries.  This  thesis  I 
reject,  as  I  am  sure  most  Americans  with 
Italian  heritage   must   also  reject. 

I  might  add  that  I  know  of  not  one  con- 
structive step  Representative  Santangelo 
has  taken  on  behalf  of  or  in  the  interest  of 
the  i>eople  he  attempts  to  categorize  as 
Italian-Americans  except  to  shout  vitupera- 
tions against  those  who  have  actually  helped 
these  people. 

Here  Is  my  record  in  that  regard:  I  have 
been  brought  up  and  educated  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  admiration  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean cultures  and  civilization,  and  all  my 
life  I  have  been  an  admirer  of  Italy  and  a 
troe  friend  of  the  Italian  people.  These  are 
not  statements  made  to  suit  a  politician. 

I  ask  my  Italian  critic  and  colleague.  Rep- 
resentative Alfrbd  E,  Santangelo.  to  com- 
pare the  record  with  his — my  record  speaks 
for  Itself: 

1.  In  1947,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  European  Aid  (Herter 
committee),  I  insisted  on  bringing  Italy  into 
the  purview  of  the  Marshall  plan.  I  do  not 
have  to  tell  you  what  the  Marshall  plan 
did  for  Italy  and  its  people. 

2.  In  1949,  after  an  Investigation  in  Italy 
and  upon  my  return  I  sponsored  legislation 
which  has  restored  U.S.  citizenship  to 
thousands  of  Americans  of  Italian  origin 
who  voted  in  political  elections  In  Italy.  I 
believe  that  by  this  legislation  I  have  helped 
to  reunite  more  than  5,000  families. 

3.  Ill  1950,  I  sponsored  amendments  to  the 
Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948.  which  in- 
cluded Italian  refugees  from  Venezia  Gi- 
ulia.  That  amendment  help^ed  to  provide 
American  homes  for  2,000  Italian  refugees 
hopelessly  stranded  In  Trieste. 


4.  In  1951,  I  conceived  and  sponscired  the 
creation  of  the  organization  now  function- 
ing under  the  name  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  European  Migration 
This  24-nation  committee  has  so  far  been 
helpful  primarily  to  the  people  of  Italy, 
providing  oversea  homes  for  upward  of 
80.000  Italians. 

5.  In  1953,  I  sponsored  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  an  amendment  to  the  Refugee  Relief 
Act  of  1953.  providing  for  the  admlssJon  of 
Italians  who  have  relatives  In  the  United 
States.  I  believe  that  I  have  so  far — through 
that  amendment — helped  more  than  20.000 
Italians    to   Join   their    kin    in    this    country. 

6.  In  1954,  I  worked  out  another  amend- 
ment to  the  1953  act.  under  which  all  of  the 
60,000  additional  quota  numbers  for  people 
born  in  Italy  have  been  made  available  to 
Italian  relatives  of  American  citizens,  r  10 
Italian  refugees. 

7.  In  April  1961  I  Introduced  H.RL  6300, 
a  bill  that  would  revise  in  some  respects 
America's  immigration  policies  I  quote  from 
the  ACIM  Dispatch,  published  monthly  by 
the  American  Committee  on  Italian  Migra- 
tion: "In  analyzing  Mr  Walter's  suggested 
legislation,  and  using  the  number  of  un- 
used quotas  from  the  last  fiscal  year,  1959- 
60  as  a  base — the  number  was  53.514-  we 
find    that    Italy    is    particularly    favor«d   and 

will  receive  the  greatest  number  as  she  will 
be  entitled  to  approximately  6.300  additional 
immigration  visas  yearly,  over  and  above 
its  annual  quota  of  5.666  " 

I    feel    compelled    to    protest    agalnet    this 
vicious  campaign  and   answer  it  with  facts, 
and   to  ask  my  critics  what  they  hatle  done 
to  compare  with  this  record 
Sincerely  yours. 

Francis  E    Walter 


Judge  Learned  Hand 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS  || 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENrA-TIVES 

Thursday.  August  24.  1961 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legal 
profession  and  the  Nation  were  greatly 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  recent  passing 
of  the  outstanding  and  most  distin- 
guished jurist.  Judge  Learned  Hand  of 
New  York,  one  of  the  great  legal  minds 
that  the  free  world  has  known. 

Judge  Hand  served  in  the  Federal  ju- 
diciary since  1909,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  late  President  William 
Howard  Taft,  a  period  of  sei'vice  longer 
than  that  of  any  other  Federal  judge  in 
the  history  of  the  Nation. 

Educated  at  Harvard  and  dedicated 
from  early  youth  to  the  study  and  ap- 
plication of  law  in  a  dynamic,  advancing, 
social,  and  economic  system.  Judge 
Hands  career  has  hardly  ever  been 
equaled. 

His  numerous  legal  opinions  were  so 
cogent,  incisive,  and  outstanding  for 
their  clarity,  legal  substance,  and  prac- 
tical commonsense  that  he  was  lont;  rec- 
ognized by  lawye'-s  and  in  judicial  circles 
as  "the  10th  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court." 

Why  he  was  never  selected  for  that 
august  and  distinguished  body  is  cer- 
tainly a  matter  of  serious  speculation, 
because  his  great  ability,  legal  training, 
and  many  epochal  decisions  marlced  him 


not  only  as  an  untirmg  .student,  pene- 
trating mind,  and  keen,  gifted  appraiser 
of  legal  problems  but  also  as  a  great  po- 
litical and  social  philosopher. 

During  his  42  years  on  the  bench  he 
wrote  2.000  opinions,  many  of  which 
were  literary  gems  as  well  as  accurate 
legal  treatises  and  decisions.  He  inter- 
preted the  Constitution  the  way  it  should 
be  interpreted,  as  an  instrument  for  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  man  and  reinforc- 
ing the  free  system  under  which  America 
progressed. 

This  philosophy  was  based  on  an  abid- 
ing patriotic  fervor  and  a  profound  reli- 
gious spirit  which  was  typified  by  un- 
derstanding, tolerance,  and  fair  dealing. 

Ill  one  classical  opinion  he  wrote 
some  memorable  words,  which  are  well 
worth  recounting  in  the.se  days  of  t'ur- 
moil,  materialism,  and  challenge  to  free 
institutions: 

The  spirit  of  liberty  is  the  spirit  of  Him 
who  nearly  2.000  years  ago  taught  mankuid 
a  lesson  that  it  has  never  learned,  but  h.is 
never  quite  forgotten,  that  there  may  t>€  a 
kingdom  wh.  re  the  least  shall  be  heard  and 
considered  side  by  side  with  the  greatest. 

Judge  Hand  was  not  the  only  distin- 
guished judge  in  his  family.  His  first 
cousin.  Federal  Judge  Augustus  N.  Hand, 
was  another  celebrated  jurist  who  sei-ved 
for  many  years  as  a  contemporary  of 
Judge  Learned  Hand  in  the  Federal 
Southern  District  Court  of  New  York ; 
also  an  outstanding  Judge  noted  for  his 
scholarship,  ability,  devotion  to  the  rule 
of  law,  and  dedicated  to  lofty  American 
principles. 

The  Nation  can  ill  afford  to  lose  such 
great  jurists  as  Learned  and  Augustus 
Hand,  but  those  charged  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  our  judges  can  take  inspi- 
ration from  their  illustrious  service  and 
the  hiRh  standards  they  set  by  seeking 
for  the  Federal  bench  men  who  meet  the 
promise  of  their  high  qualifications, 
their  selfless  zeal,  and  their  patriotism 
The  Nation  and  the  legal  world  will  long 
gratefully  remembt^r  the  outstanding 
service  of  Learned  Hand  and  his  distin- 
guished first  cousin.  Augustus  Hand. 
They  will  go  down  in  the  history  of 
American  jurisprudence  as  among  our 
very  best  judges. 

May  the  good  Lord  bring  them  eternal 
peace  in  their  heavenly  home. 


The  National  Lottery  of  Yugoslavia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF     NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  24.  1961 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  acquaint  the  Members  of  this  House 
with  the  national  lottery  of  Yugoslavia. 
Yugoslavia  is  one  of  only  three  Com- 
munist nations  utilizing  the  lottery  de- 
vice. It  is  perhaps  noteworthy  that  the 
three  Communist  nations  using  lot- 
teries, Yugoslavia,  Poland,  and  Czech- 
oslovakia, are  the  three  nations  in  the 
past  most  heavily  subjected  to  Western 
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influences.  Tlie  more  stringent  Com- 
munist natioxxs  will  have  no  part  of  lot- 
teries. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  Yugoslav 
national  lottery  came  to  $20  million  in 
1960.  The  net  income  to  the  state  in 
that  year  was  $5  million.  The  bulk  of 
thj  money  is  used  to  assist  orphanages, 
hospitals,  and  other  institutions. 

Of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  the 
Americas,  only  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, and  most  Communist  coimtries  do 
not  operate  lotteries.  The  two  great  na- 
tions of  North  America  are  in  rare  com- 
pany. 


Shoald    ComgrttsiomtA    Conamittee   Hear- 
ings Be  Televised? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    KXW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  24,  1961 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gressman Emanuel  Ceuuck,  the  dean  of 
the  New  York  delegation  and  one  of  the 
most  experienced  and  honored  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  the 
author  of  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  TV  Guide  under  the  title  of  'What 
Television  Would  Do  to  Congress."  This 
article  deals  with  the  exjKJsition  to  tele- 
vision of  hearings  by  the  various  commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Whether  one  agrees  or  disagrees  with 
the  position  taken  by  Congressman 
Celler,  a  serious  question  is  raised  for 
the  consideration  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  His,  as  ever,  considered  and 
thoughtful  views  I  find  are  a  source  of 
enlightenment: 

SHOtTLD    CONGRZSSIONAL    COli  MITTIZK    HEAUNG8 

Be    Toxvises? — A    Vktekan    Conckkksmam 
Sats  "No"  AND  Tells  Wht 
(By    Representative     Emanuel     Ct\  im,     of 
New  York,  chairman  of   the  House   Judi- 
ciary Committee) 

Hearings  before  congressional  committees, 
like  regular  sessions  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  have  traditionally 
been  open  to  memljers  of  the  public  and 
to  the  p)re«B.  This  enables  the  people  to  keep 
posted  on  the  activities  of  their  Government, 
as  befits  citizens  in  a  democracy.  With  the 
coming  of  television  the  question  has  arisen 
whether  this  powerful  new  mass  medium 
should  be  given  the  run  of  congressional 
hearing  rooms  under  the  same  terms,  subject 
only  to  technical  limitations,  as  are  now  ac- 
corded members  of  the  working  press.  The 
Senate  has  no  rule  on  the  subject — each 
committee  decides  for  Itself,  and  Senate 
committee  hearings  are  sometimes  televised 
On  the  House  side,  however.  Speaker  Sam 
Raybubn  has.  wisely.  I  believe,  refused  to 
permit  televising  of  committee  hearings. 
The  present  statement  wm  stimulated  by 
Senator  John  L.  McClellans  Interesting 
article  in  the  May  6  tsfue  of  TV  Guide  ma^- 
azJne,  In  which  he  advocates  the  use  of 
television  in  this  area. 

Those  who.  like  Senator  McClellan.  recom- 
mend that  congressional  hearings  should  be 
televised,  stress  the  growing  Interest  of  the 
American  people  in  public  affairs.  To  en- 
co\irage  and  satisfy  this  Interest,  they  argue, 
it  Is  well  to  take  the  people  fully  Into  con- 
fidence by  letting  them  see  and  hear,  as  well 
as  read  about,  the  legislative  process. 


Procedural  fairness  will  b«  guaranteed, 
these  protagonists  of  congressional  TV  con- 
tend, by  the  fact  that  possible  dictatorial  or 
arrogant  behaTlor  by  Oongreeemen  toward 
witnesses  will  show  up  and  discredit  those 
responsible.  On  the  other  hand,  they  urge, 
defiant,  evasive,  and  untruthful  witnesses 
win  be  deterred  from  excesses  or  be  publicly 
exposed. 

I  am  unable  to  sliare  these  optimistic  esti- 
mates of  the  results  of  televising  committee 
hearings.  Indeed.  I  fear  that  we  have  much 
more  to  lose  than  to  gain  by  turning  these 
necessary  factfinding  proceedings  into  tele- 
vision spectaculars. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  is  that  television, 
for  ail  its  unquestioned  wonders.  Is  not  well- 
adapted  for  broadcasting  the  sober,  factfind- 
ing Inquiries  that  conunittee  hearings  are 
supposed  to  t>e.  Nor  does  the  undoubted 
success  of  the  medium  In  broadcasting  cere- 
monies, addresses,  press  conferences,  and 
debates  afford  a  basis  for  contrary  view.  All 
such  events  are  spectacles:  they  are  Intended 
to  l>e  spectacles.  T^ey  edify  as  s]>ectacles. 
What  is  more,  whether  the  purpose  be  to 
dramatize  our  national  traditions,  to  'win  or 
hold  political  support  or  to  Inform  the  audi- 
ence on  public  issues,  the  pMirtlcipants  in 
these  spectacles  exhibit  themselves  volun- 
tarily. 

By  contrast,  the  purpose  of  committee 
hearings  is  neither  to  dramatize,  nor  to  vie 
for  political  preferment,  nor  to  entertain  the 
public.  It  Is  to  inform  the  niembers  ol  the 
committees  with  respect  to  the  virtues  and 
shortcomings  of  pending  measures  and  with 
respect  to  the  need  for  legislation  not  yet 
Introduced.  Indeed,  the  sole  Justification  for 
the  exercise  of  the  subpena  power  of  Con- 
gress, with  Its  attendant  sanction  of  punish- 
ment for  conten^t,  is  the  search  for  truth. 
What  Is  more,  in  the  exercise  of  that  power, 
congressional  committees  frequently  stun- 
mon  to  their  hearings  partlcip>ants  who  do 
not  appear  voluntarily,  who  have  not  par- 
ticipated In  the  formulation  of  the  ground 
rules,  and  whose  Interest  may  even  be  to  con- 
ceal or  misstate  the  truth,  rather  than  aid  in 
its  search.  'Whether  subjecting  such  people 
to  tfft  glare  of  television  cameras  Is  calcu- 
lated to  transform  their  reluctance  Into  co- 
operatlreness  Is  open  to  serious  question. 
Insofar  as  congressional  conunittee  hear- 
ings partake  of  the  nature  of  accusatory 
proceedings,  witnesses  are  neither  accorded 
the  traditional  safeguards  of  the  criminal 
law  such  as  the  right  to  cross-examine,  nor 
do  they  enjoy  the  privacy  Imposed  upon 
grand-Jury  proceedings.  In  consequence,  if 
the  chairman  and  conunittee  members  be 
unfair,  witnesses  face  the  risk  of  Irreparable 
damage  to  their  reputations  under  extremely 
unequal,  not  to  say  prejudicial,  ctrctan- 
■tances.  What  valid  purpose  can  be  served 
by  subjecting  them  to  the  further  ordeal 
of  television  lighU  and  national  network 
audiences? 

There  are  other  reasons  why  the  medium 
is  Inappropriate  for  broadcasting  such  pro- 
ceedings. I  am  breaching  no  confidence 
when  I  observe  that  Members  of  Congress 
are.  In  the  nature  of  their  electlTe  olBoe, 
extremely  sensitive  to  publicity.  The  tend- 
ency of  committee  members  to  "get  In  the 
act"  In  the  course  of  hearings  Is  well  known. 
This  compulsive  need  to  compete  for  the 
spotlight  is  Immeasurably  stimulated  when 
the  hearings  are  broadcast  live. 

Congressional  TV  cannot  be  Justified  by 
the  assertion  that  the  television  public  has 
a  right  to  see  and  hear,  in  its  living  rooms, 
what  goes  on  at  these  hearings.  Historically. 
the  publicity  of  legal  proceedings  was  and  is 
a  right  of  the  litigants. 

Nor  has  it  been  established  that  the  Inter- 
est of  the  people  In  receiving  telecasts  of 
committee  hearings  arises  primarily  from  a 
desire  to  observe  the  Government  at  work. 
Judging  from  the  type  of  broadcast  the  In- 


dustry has  presented,  the  general  public  is 
less  interested  In  the  serious,  detailed  con- 
sideration of  problems  than  In  the  confes- 
sions of  a  Charles  Van  Doren,  the  humilia- 
tion of  a  Sherman  Adams,  the  dlscomflture 
of  discredited  corporate  executives,  the  sur- 
Uness  of  racketeers  at  bay,  the  number  of 
times  a  witness  takes  the  fifth  amendment. 
It  Is  the  sensational,  not  the  solid,  on  which 
coverage  is  focused. 

Finally,  it  sliould  be  noted  that  although 
committee  hearings  are  an  9nf>ortant  part  of 
the  legislative  process,  they  are  not  the  only 
or  the  most  important  part.  It  is  the  execu- 
tive sessions  of  the  committees  In  which  the 
real  give-and-take  of  the  process  predomi- 
nantly takes  place,  and  the  debates  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  Senate  In  which  con- 
flicting views  and  interests  are  finally  re- 
solved. Only  the  committee  hearings,  how- 
ever, are  proposed  to  be  televised,  for  only 
they  ler.d  themselves  to  a  publicity  free-for- 
all  for  committee  members. 

I  emphatically  agree  with  the  observation 
ttat  Goverrunent  business  Is  not  show  busi- 
ness. The  work  of  Congress  requires  80l)er 
reflection  and  quiet  deliberation.  It  cannot 
operate  at  Its  best  under  the  scrutiny  of 
floodlights.  Invisible  audiences  and  ttve  con- 
fusion of  light  and  sound  equipment.  We 
must  not  permit  any  practice,  however  pop- 
ular, that  tends  to  weaken  the  functioning 
of  Government. 


Testimonj  of  Hon.  Abraham  J.  MaHer, 
Democrat,  of  New  York,  on  Behalf  of 
HJl.  2783 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  NULTER 

or  new  toue 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATI  VKS 

Thursday.  August  24.  19€1 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  folio-wing  remarks  I  made  In  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  H.R.  2783,  a  bill  which  would 
increase  the  membership  of  the  House 
to  450: 

Statement  of  Hon.  Abraham  J.  MtTLTEm,  of 
Nrw  YoKK,  ON  Behalt  or  HH.  2788,  Bb- 
roaz  SuBCOMMiTTKE  No.  S.  JmncXABT  COM- 
Mrmx.    n^.    HoTTSz    or    RsnESKNTATivES 
Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to 
come  before  you  to  testify  on  matters  pend- 
ing before  the  committee  and  I  appreciate 
the  c^portunlty  to  come  liere  today  to  sup- 
port a  proposal  which  concerns  all  of  us — 
the  membership  of  the  House. 

HR.  2783  would  provide  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  450 
Members. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  In  fairness 
to  the  several  States  of  the  Union  and  tc 
ourselves  that  we  mtist  Increase  the  me<a- 
bership  of  the  House  by  at  least  these  15 
seats.  The  duties  we.  as  Members,  carry  are 
heavy  ones  and  the  doubling  cf  tue  popula- 
tion In  the  past  50  years  since  the  last  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  Members  has  placed 
an  additional  burden  upon  us.  especially 
those  Members  representing  the  highly 
vubanlzed  areas  of  this  country. 

An  Increase  in  the  slae  of  the  Hcuae  mem- 
bership to  460  as  provided  In  HR.  2783  would 
freeze  the  present  number  of  seats  appor- 
tioned to  each  of  the  50  States  and  designate 
that  number  as  the  minimum  number  that 
that  particular  State  may  have.  Tlie  addi- 
tional seats  would  be  apportioned  to  tJioee 
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states  which  have  shown  an  Increase  in  popu- 
lation which  would  warrant  new  seats  being 
apportioned  to  them. 

An  index  to  the  Importance  of  this  mat- 
ter to  our  colleagues  Is  the  fact  that  no  less 
than  20  bills  concerning  the  size  of  the 
membership  ol  the  Houbc  have  been  intro- 
duced  since  the  beginning  of  the  session.  I 
feel  strongly  that  we  should  act  on  a  measure 
this  session  and  urge  that  this  committee 
report  out  a  bill  which  would  increase  the 
membership  to  450  and  which  would  fvirther 
set  up  the  procedure  the  States  are  to  follow 
in  any  reapportionment  and  provide  for  court 
review  of  any  action  taken  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  States. 

With  regard  to  reapportionment  in  the 
States  I  would  urge  the  committee  to  con- 
sider the  provisions  contained  in  H.R.  841.  a 
bill  which  I  introduced  on  January  3,  1961. 
H.R.  841  would  require  the  establishment  of 
contiguous  and  compact  congressional  dis- 
tricts containing  approximately  the  same 
nvmiber  of  inhabitants. 

Thank  you. 


Who  Controls  U.S.  Export  Policy? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AugiLSt  24,  1961 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
express  extreme  gratification  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules,  following  a 
hearing  on  August  23.  1961,  reported  fa- 
vorably House  Resolution  403,  to  create 
a  select  committee  to  conduct  an  investi- 
gation of  the  administration,  operation, 
and  enforcement  of  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949  and  related  acts. 

Having  joined  with  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kitchin]  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lipscomb]  in  support  of  this  resolution, 
,^^  I  think  it  important  that  Members  of  the 
House  be  informed  as  to  what  this  meas- 
ure seeks  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  testifying  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  I  stated  that  my  pref- 
erence was  legislation  to  completely  cut 
off  all  shipments  into  all  Communist 
countries,  including  Yugoslavia,  Poland, 
and  Cuba.  I  have  introduced  H.R.  8547 
to  accomplish  that  purpose.  However, 
as  a  prelude  to  the  passage  of  my  own 
bill,  I  am  strongly  supporting  House  Res- 
olution 403,  because  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  the  administration  is 
allowing  the  export  from  the  United 
States  of  materials  that  seem  to  me  to  be 
of  great  strategic  military  value  to  the 
Sino-Soviet  bloc  and  I  believe  that  it  is 
essential  that  Congress  find  out  more 
with  regard  to  our  policy  of  issuing  ex- 
port licenses. 

As  I  stated  to  the  Rules  Committee,  a 
group  of  House  Members"  were  recently 
led  to  believe,  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, that  the  p>olicy  is  that  we  will  al- 
low shipment  of  any  materials  which  the 
Soviet  Union  can  acquire  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  For  example,  the  Defense 
Department  raised  objections  to  the  ex- 
port of  a  machine  to  bore  V-8  engine 
blocks.  This  machine  would  have  great- 
ly increased  the  Soviets'  capacity  to  pro- 


duce automotive  engines  for  trucks  so 
vital  to  militaiT  transportation.  Nine 
days  after  the  Defense  Department 
action,  however,  it  reversed  itself  and  a 
permit  was  issued  on  the  basis  that  simi- 
lar equipment  could  be  obtained  in  an- 
other country. 

In  connection  with  export  permits,  I 
have  taken  strong  exception  to  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Department  of  Commerce  of 
not  making  public  the  names  of  export- 
ers. I  have  been  told  that  the  reason 
these  names  are  not  being  furnished  is 
that  the  business  firms  do  not  want  their 
names  given  out.  To  me,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  reason  these  firms  do  not  want 
their  names  publicized  is  because  they 
are  embarrassed  to  have  it  known  that 
they  are  selling  materials  that  are  of 
obvious  militaiT  significance  to  the  Com- 
munists. Ball  bearings,  synthetic  rub- 
ber, railroad  equipment,  and  all  kinds 
of  items  that  are  said  to  be  of  nonmili- 
tary  value  are  being  shipped  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  in  increasing  quantities 
The  dollar  value  of  U.S.  poods  licensed 
for  shipment  to  the  Soviet  bloc  increased 
800  percent  in  the  3  weeks  following 
President  Kennedy's  frank  address  to 
the  Nation  on  the  Berlin  crisis,  as  com- 
pared to  the  preceding  3  weeks. 

In  June,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
lifted  the  ban  and  announced  that  its 
subsidized  farm  commodities  would  be 
sold  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  ifcs  satel- 
lites. Some  of  us  were  told  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  that  no  food  was 
being  shipped,  following  which  his  at- 
tention w^as  called  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  in  error.  A  recent  article  in  the 
newspapers  referred  to  a  redaction  in 
food  shipments,  so  it  causes  some  of  us 
to  wonder  if  the  Secretary  knows  actu- 
ally what  is  going  on. 

I  am  now  seeking  information  as  to 
the  licenses  issued   for   technical   data 
which  is  being  sent  to  Communist  coun- 
tries   almost    daily.      I    feel    that    it    is 
important  that  the  Congress  know  what 
is  going  on.     I  think  this  should  have 
some  bearing  on  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram.    For  example,  we  helped  Poland 
build   a   new   steel  plant       I    a&ked    the 
Secretary  of  State  recently  as  to  w  hether 
or  not  the  Soviet  Union  would  get  some 
of  the  product  of  this  steel  mill  and  he 
admitted  that  it  would.    He  went  on  to 
say  that  he  had  picket^  shipments  of 
scrap  i^on  going  to  Japan  before  World 
War  n.     I  wonder  why  he  now  favors 
sending  scrap  iron  to  the  Communists? 
Mr.  Khrushchev  has  said  that  he  is 
going  to  bury  us.     It  seems  to  me.  Mr 
Speaker,  that  we  are  in  the  process  of 
helping  him  do  just  that.    I  think  that 
someone  at  a  lower  echelon  is  making 
policy  and  that  the  President  and  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  are  so  busy  that 
they   themselves   do  not  know   what   is 
going  on.    I  think  there  should  be  an  im- 
mediate curtailment  of  shipments  to  the 
Soviet  bloc,  until  a  policy  in  line  with 
the  national  interest  can  be  worked  out 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Poland  is  making  a  loan 
to  Cuba  and  among  other  things,  the 
proceeds  will  be  used  to  build  a  shipyard 
and  battery  repair  facilities  Obviously, 
this  is  designed  to  provide  a  base  for 
Russian  submarines,  yet  the  administra- 
tion goes  on  the  naive  basis  that  by 


helping  Poland  we  are  buying  the  good 
will  of  the  Polish  people.  Actually,  it 
seems  to  me  we  are  assisting  the  Com- 
munist leadership  of  Poland  to  hold  these 
people  under  the  lash  of  Godless  com- 
munism. As  I  said  earlier.  I  personally 
believe  that  we  should  cut  off  all  trade 
with  all  Communist  countries,  but  in  the 
interval  and  until  Congress  meets  in 
1962,  I  would  hope  that  a  select  com- 
mittee, as  provided  for  in  House  Resolu- 
tion 403.  would  look  into  these  things 
and  as  a  result  of  their  investigations 
and  study  let  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  know  what  is  going  on. 
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Farmers  Not  To  Blame  for  Increased  Costs 
of  Bread 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  FLOYD  BREEDING 

OF    KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  24,  1961 

Mr.  BREEDING      Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,   the   Congress   recently    passed   a 
new  wheat  program  for  the  1962  crop. 
One  of  its  main  provisions  increased  the 
support  level  for  wheat  from  $1.79  to  $2 
a   bushel  in  exchange  for  a    10-percent 
reduction  in  wheat  acreage.     Just  this 
week,    the    president    of    the    American 
Bakers  Association   said   that  it  would 
be  a  miracle  if  the  price  of  bread  is  not 
increased  1  cent  a  loaf,  and  the  higher 
support  price  of  wheat  was  listed  as  the 
primary  rea.son  for  the  increase.     There 
was  immediately  a  hue  and  cry  raised 
at>out  the  wheat  program.     Some  people 
cited  this  prospective  increase  in  bread 
prices  as  further  proof  of  the  failure  of 
what  they  call  a  multibillion  dollar  sub- 
sidy  program    for    farmers.     Now    what 
are    the    fact,s?     First,    increased    labor 
costs,  increased  costs  for  wax  paper,  and 
increases  in  a  number  of  other  items  are 
listed  as  the  reasons  for  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  bread.     The  increase  in  the 
wheat  price  support  represents  less  than 
one -third  cent  a  loaf,  and  this  increase 
will  not  be  reflected  in  the  market  for 
another  year.     This  is  just  another  ex- 
ample of  how  people  from  urban  areas 
take  out  their  dissatisfaction  with  higher 
food  prices  on  the  farmers. 

From  1950  through  1960  the  price  of 
bread  rose  6  cents  a  loaf.  Yet.  the 
farmers  share  of  the  cost  of  each  loaf 
of  bread  declined  15  percent.  Other  fac- 
tors were  .solely  responsible  for  higher 
bread  costs.  In  recent  months  the  anti- 
farmer  propaganda  has  decreased  in 
tone  and  intensity. 

A  major  reason  for  this  is  the  fact 
that  the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
stands  up  for  the  farmers  against  unfair 
attacks.  He  does  not  feed  the  propa- 
ganda campaign,  as  did  his  predecessor, 
by  undermining  and  undercutting  the 
programs  passed  by  Congress  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture.  But  the  farm 
programs  are  still  fair  game  for  people 
who  like  to  make  political  capital  out 
of  them  in  the  large  consuming  areas — 
even  though  the  facts  prove  conclusively 


that  the  fanners  are  not  to  blame — 
that  they  are  receiving  less  and  less  of 
every  dollar  spent  by  the  consumer  on 
food. 


Civilian  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  DALE  ALFORD 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  24.  1961 

Mr.  ALFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  numerous 
patriotic  groups  have  expressed  concern 
over  indications  that  there  are  those  who 
would  subjugate  the  sovereignty  of  this 
country  to  the  international  coUectivists. 
Invariably  these  groups  urge  a  policy  of 
firmness,  devoid  of  compromise  to  the 
international  Communist  conspiracy.  In 
order  to  provide  facts  on  the  recent  con- 
troversy involving  civilian  control  of  the 
military,  I  made  the  following  address 
which  was  broadcast  over  a  number  of 
radio  stations.  I  submit  the  text  of  this 
address  for  the  study  of  the  readers  of 
the  Record: 

Civilian  Conthoi. 
The  issue  of  civilian  control  of  the  mili- 
tary has  been  raised  in  the  Congress. 

The  principle  of  military  subordination  to 
civilian  control  has  been  extended  by  some 
to  Include  activities  which  seem  to  involve 
matters  of  conscience. 

When  one  considers  that  the  so-called 
police  action  In  Korea  and  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral troops  In  Little  Rock  are  traceable  to 
civilian  control,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  defini- 
tion of  the  principle  is  overdue. 

Let  us  return  to  the  birth  pangs  of  our  Re- 
public. Let  us  review  the  genesis  of  the 
military     Let  us  search  for  the  truth. 

On  June  14,  1775.  the  Second  Continental 
Congress    authorized    the    formation    of    10 
companies  of  Infantry  and  directed  that  these 
companies  Join  with   the   16,000  men  of  the 
New  England  Army  near  Boston      It  Is  gen- 
erally   accepted    that    this    act    created    the 
Continental  Army  and  gave  to  the  Army  the 
distinction  of  being  the  senior  service  among 
the  military  components  of  the  Department 
of    Defense.      Gen.    George    Washington,    as 
■chief    general"    of    the    Continental    Army, 
maintained  a  deference  to  the  civil  author- 
ity of  the  Congress  and  its  Instrumentalities 
that   has  served   as   an    unbroken    precedent 
for  American  military  leadership.    The  Con- 
tinental Congress,  as  executive  agent  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  developed 
a   Board   of   War   to  exercise  the   function. 
When  the  Articles  of  Confederation  of  1777 
were    finally    ratified    by   Maryland    in    1781. 
the  Board  was  replaced  by  a  Department  of 
War     It  Is  of  Interest  to  note  that  Maryland 
h.id  Instructed  her  delegates  In  1778  not  to 
agree  to  the  Confederation  until  matters  re- 
specting   the    western    lands    were    settled. 
However,  on  January  30,    1781.   finding  that 
the  enemies  of  the  country  took  advantage 
of  the  circumstance  to  disseminate  opinions 
of  an  ultimate  dissolution  of  the  Union,  the 
Maryland  Legislature  passed  an  act  to  em- 
power their  delegates  to  subscribe  and  ratify 
ihe  articles  forthwith.     The  waiving  of  dis- 
agreements,   the    closing    of' ranks    and    the 
presentation  of  a  united  American  front  to 
those  who  would  seek  to  divide  us  is  tra- 
ditional. 

Article  I.  section  8,  of  the  Constitution  of 
tlie  United  States  (1787).  which  superseded 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  (1777(,  pro- 
vided for  Congress  "to  declare  War — raise 
and   support    Armies— make   Rules   for    the 


Government  and  Regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces  -calling  forth  the  mllltla — or- 
ganizing, arming  and  disciplining  the  mllltla. 
and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may 
be  employed  In  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  reserving  to  the  States  respectively, 
the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the 
authority  of  training  the  militia  according 
to   the  discipline  prescribed   by  Congress  " 

Article  II,  section  2.  of  the  Constitution 
further  prescribes  that  "the  President  shall 
be  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia 
of  the  several  States  when  called  Into  the 
actual  service  of  the  United  States." 

Still  further,  article  VI  of  the  Constitu- 
tion prescribes  that,  "this  Constitution,  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall 
be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all 
treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land;"  The  first  act 
of  Congress  under  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  Army  was  the  act  of  1789  which  con- 
tinued In  being  the  Army  created  by  the 
earlier  Continental  Congress  In  1792  the 
Congress  passed  the  MlUtia  Act  which  re- 
mained law  until  passage  of  the  National 
Defense    Act     124     years     later  The     U.S. 

Military  Academy  was  established  at 
West  Point,  N.Y.,  on  March  16.  1802.  with  a 
class  of  10  cadets  and  a  faculty  staff  of  5 
officers  Several  wars  later.  In  1857,  Secre- 
tary of  War  John  B  Floyd  recognized  the 
nt^  of  an  Army  General  Staff,  but  neither  he 
nor  his  successors  could  gain  acceptance  of 
the  Idea  until  Secretary  of  War  Elihu  Root 
created  the  Army  War  College  in  1900  ai;d 
paved  the  way  for  the  General  Staff  measures 
of  1903 

Passage  of  the  National  Defense  Act  of 
1916  reduced  the  Army  General  Staff  from 
36  officers  to  19.  leaving  only  9  staff  officers 
for  coordinating  work.  At  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  I.  the  strength  of  the  German 
General  Staff  wa«  650;  the  French  staff,  664: 
the  English  staff.  232.  The  1916  act  also 
standardized  and  converted  the  mllltla  Into 
the  National  Guard  and  provided  for  a  Re- 
serve Corps.  Also  about  this  time  another 
Important  change  In  national  policy  began 
to  take  form  This  change,  through  the 
succeeding  decades,  affected  In  major  pro- 
portions the  Army's  organization  structure, 
size,  and  dlsp>06ltion  On  April  2.  1917. 
President  Wilson  In  a  World  War  I  message 
to  the  Congress  said  In  part,  "The  world 
must  be  made  safe  for  democracy.  •  •  •  civ- 
ilization Itself  seeming  to  be  In  the  balance." 
This  departure  in  concept  from  that  of 
George  Washington  who,  In  his  farewell  ad- 
dress counseled  against  Involvement  In  Euro- 
pean affairs  and  permanent  alliances,  forced 
a  projection  of  the  Army's  organization  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  and  laid  the  ground- 
work for  the  next  generation  of  politico- 
military  planners. 

Based  on  World  War  I  experience,  a  re- 
organization of  the  War  Department  and  the 
Army  was  effected  by  passage  of  the  act  of 
June  4,  1920.  amending  the  National  De- 
fense Act  of  1916  This  act  divided  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  Into  nine  corps 
areas  and  created  three  oversea  departments 
to  which  were  allotted  specific  troops.  The 
stiiff  at  all  levels  was  organized  on  identical 
functional  lines  The  Air  Corps  became  a 
separate  arm.  Chemical  Warfare  a  separate 
service,  the  Tank  Corps  was  absorbed  by  the 
Infantry.  The  Army  school  system  was  Im- 
proved and  the  Army  Industrial  College  (now 
Armed  Forces  Industrial  College)  was  estab- 
lished In  19,ii4  The  Officer  Reserve  Cori>s 
and  the  Reserve  officers  training  program 
was  firmly  established  In  addition,  the  act 
provided  the  General  Staff  with  the  planning 
function  (to  present  plans  for  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  Nation  and  its  resources  In  an 
emergency  i .  and  with  responslbUity  for  in- 
vestigating and  reporting  on  efficiency  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  and  its  state  of 
preparation  for  military  operations  and  the 


rendering  of  professional  aid  and  assistance 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of 
Staff  Th«>  General  Staff  was  organized  in 
five  major  divisions;  personnel.  Intelligence, 
operations  and  training,  supply  (labeled  Gl. 
G2.  G3.  and  G4,  respectively),  and  a  War 
Plans  Division  known  as  WPD,  a  mobile  di- 
vision designed  to  move  Into  the  field  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  headquarters  staff  of  an  expedi- 
tionary force 

Unfortunately,  the  act  of  1920  was  not 
clear  on  the  division  of  responsibility.  The 
control  exercised  by  the  General  Staff  over 
the  supply  arms  and  services  was  shared  with 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  (now  Under 
Secretary).  The  Assistant  Secretary  was 
held  responsible  for  the  development  of 
plans  for  Industrial  mobilization  as  well  as 
the  supervision  of  the  procurement  of  all 
military  supplies  Chiefs  of  supply  branches 
reported  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  on  all 
procurement  matters.  A  tentative  distinc- 
tion was  drawn  between  the  military  and 
civil i»n  aspects  of  the  supply  problem,  with 
G4  handling  the  former  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  the  latter.  However,  by  1941  there 
were  more  than  1.200  people  in  the  office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  and  the  ability  to 
coordinate  successfully  was  Increasingly  im- 
paired. 

In  addition  to  the  G4  supply  problem,  an- 
other general  difficulty  was  created  by  the 
large  number  of  commands  reporting  to  the 
Chief  of  Staff.  The  rather  extraordinarily 
wide  span  of  control  of  the  Chief  of  Staff 
was  further  complicated  by  congressional 
acts  that  rapidly  Increased  appropriations 
and  the  size  of  the  Army.  In  1934-35  the 
appropriation  for  the  Army  had  dropped  to 
$277  million  and  the  enlisted  strength  had 
been  reduced  to  118,000  men.  Seven  years 
later  It  bounced  up  to  where  10  V%  million 
men  and  women  would  And  service  with  the 
Army  and  appropriations  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars would  be  made. 

Except  for  Its  civil  functions — harbor 
dredging,  flood  control.  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Camps,  etc. — the  Army's  work  in  the 
mid-thirties  was  more  theoretical  than  ap- 
plied. At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II 
the  Chief  of  Staff  had  to  deal  personally, 
or  through  the  General  Staff,  with  40  differ- 
ent major  commands  and  350  smaller  ones. 
These  dUBcultles,  coupled  with  the  in- 
adequeicy  of  the  WPD  which  had  been 
designed  for  a  "one  front"  operation  and  the 
problem  of  the  relation  of  the  Air  Poroe 
to  the  existing  structure  which  had  been 
constant  since  1920.  led  to  the  reorganization 
of  February  28.  1942.  By  Executive  order 
of  the  President  on  that  date,  the  Army  of 
the  United  States  was  divided  into  three 
great  commands  under  the  Chief  of  Staff: 
Army  Ground  Forces.  Army  Air  Forces,  and 
Army  Service  of  Supply  Forces,  later  desig- 
nated Army  Service  Forces. 

Thus,  after  40  years  of  wrangling  over 
the  administrative  functions  of  the  General 
Staff,  the  principle  of  coordination  over  a 
large  group  of  subordinate  operating  agen- 
cies was  abandoned  In  favor  of  the  principle 
of  decentralizing  to  three  major  commands 
the  responsibility  for  supervision.  It  is  also 
important  to  note,  because  of  subsequent 
organizational  impacts,  that  President 
Roosevelt,  in  his  1941  message  to  Congress, 
spelled  out  his  famous  "four  freedoms"  (of 
speech,  of  worship,  from  want,  from  fear)  as 
American  Ideals  in  terms  of  responsibility 
"everywhere  In  the  world." 

Later  in  1945  the  President  also  said,  "We 
have  learned  that  we  cannot  live  alone,  at 
peace;  that  our  own  well-being  is  dependent 
upon  the  well-being  of  other  nations  far 
away" 

Til  us  the  rupture,  started  by  WllBon  and 
the  League  of  Nations  In  the  140-year  policy 
of  no  "entangling  alliances."  was  completed 
on  June  26.  1945,  with  the  signing  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Thus.  alao. 
the  signing  of  the  various  treaties  and  agree- 
ments stemming  from  the  covenanta  of  the 
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Charter  haa  created  a  "supreme  law  of  the 
land,"  and  the  commitments  for  which 
place  their  own  unique  requirements  on  the 
Army  and  the  way  the  Army  Lb  organized. 
The  Army's  proverbial  seesawing  between  the 
extremes  of  the  famines  of  peace  and  the 
plenties  Oi  war  have  come  to  an  end,  at 
least  for  the  foreseeable  future.  A  more  or 
less  stable  Army  organizational  require- 
ment has  evolved  In  order  that  American 
principles  may  be  maintained  "everywhere 
in  the  world"  and  that  "the  world  may  be 
made  safe  for  democracy." 

Reduction  of  the  Army  to  peacetime  size, 
such  as  occurred  after  every  war  prior  to  the 
Korean  war,  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  No  longer 
can  the  rlslcs  encouraged  by  military  weak- 
nesses be  afforded  by  the  United  States,  or 
by  its  allies  in  the  free  world. 

A  strong  active  Army  constantly  reorganiz- 
ing to  meet  the  day-to-day  advances  of  tech- 
nological advancements,  Is  now  a  permanent 
fixture  of  our  national  policy.  At  the  same 
time,  neither  can  an  Army  of  extravagances, 
such  as  historically  evolved  out  of  the  emer- 
gency wholesale  recruitment,  procurement, 
and  an  unlimited  purse,  be  condoned.  In 
its  stead  every  segment  and  entity  of  the 
Army's  organization  must  be  constantly 
weighed  In  light  of  its  continuing  contribu- 
tion to  combat  effectiveness.  Effective  man- 
agement must  go  hand  in  hand  with  combat 
effectiveness. 

Combat  effectiveness  must  relate  to  the 
nature  of  the  war  being  fought. 

Past  conflicts  have  depended  on  physical 
force  to  destroy  men  and  render  them  hors 
de  combat. 

Today  the  war  Is  fought  in  the  minds 
of  man,  to  destroy  their  wills  and  reduce 
them  to  slavery. 


In  such  a  war  the  entire  population  must 
be  united  in  positive   thought  and   Bctlon. 

Americans  are  born  or  have  by  their  own 
free  will  become  members  of  one  organiza- 
tion— the   United   States   of   America. 

Americans  affirm  but  one  loyalty  above 
all — the  sacred  contract  that  made  us  one, 
under  Crod. 

Americans  pledge  their  loyalty  to  the  flag 
which  stands  for  all  that  the  Constitution 
has  brought  into  being. 

The  officials  of  our  Federal  Government, 
in  their  oath  of  office,  swear  to  sup{«rt  and 
defend  this  Constitution  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic. 

The  Constitution  is  the  contract  that 
grants  them  office  and.  In  the  event  of  in- 
fidelity to  its  terms,  excludes  them  from 
official  status. 

The  Constitution  is  the  essence  of  the 
principle  of  civilian  control. 


went  up  and  down  the  streets  giving 
away  fountain  pens,  apparently  to  prove 
that  even  a  ballpoint  pen  is  mightier 
than  the  sword. 


Impacted  School  Areas:    Will  Anything 


Be    D 


one . 


Vice  President  Johnson  in  Berlin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  1 1 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY   ' 

OF    SOTTH    D.\KOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  24.  1961 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Johnson  reassured  the  people  in 
Berlin  that  we  are  behind   them.     He 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALiroRNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPUESENT.^TI  VES 

Thursday,  August  24.  1961 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  day 
when  the  Houses  of  Congress  adjourn, 
the  day  of  adjournment  sine  die  comes 
1  day  closer.  Estimates  are  It  will 
come  in  less  than  1  month.  Yet  legis- 
lation to  relieve  the  financial  chaos  cer- 
tain to  occur  in  the  Nation's  impacted 
school  districts  is  still  stalled.  There  is 
a  petition  at  the  Clerk's  desk  to  discharge 
a  bill  extending  these  statutes.  I  call  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  over  300  Members 
of  the  House  in  whose  constituencies  im- 
pacted school  districts  are  located.  The 
need  to  bring  this  legislation  to  the  floor 
is  urgent;  it  is  great. 


SENATE 

Frid.w,  a l  gust  25, 1961 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  J.  J.  Hickey, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  H.  Scobie,  Ph.  D.,  min- 
ister, Clark  Memorial  Church,  Largs, 
Scotland,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Father  of  peace  and  God  of  love,  may 
Thy  blessing  rest  upon  this  Nation,  and 
upon  all  who  lead  it  in  these  difiQcult 
and  trying  days. 

Help  us  to  seek  always  to  be  strong — 
in  the  strength  of  the  Lord. 

Help  us  to  rely  not  on  rockets,  but  on 
righteousness,  which  alone  exalteth  a 
nation. 

Help  us  to  build  our  might  not  on  our 
missiles,  but  on  our  morals,  remembering 
that  a  country  is  only  as  strong  as  the 
spiritual  strength  of  its  people. 

Grant  that  we  may  resolve  to  dedicate 
our  lives,  our  fortunes,  everything  that 
we  are,  and  everything  that  we  have, 
to  the  cause  of  peace  with  justice 
throughout  the  world. 

May  Thy  presence  guide  and  sustain  us 
throughout  the  business  of  this  day,  and 
for  evermore. 

For  Jesus'  sake.    Amen. 


the  State  of  Wyoming,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Haydeh. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HICKEY  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  temporei 


THE  JOURNAL 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill  <H  R.  84)  to  stabilize  the  min- 
ing of  lead  and  zinc  by  small  domestic 
producers  on  public,  Indian,  and  other 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday. 
August  24,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


DESIGNATION    OP   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  25,  1961. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  J.  J.  Hickey,  a  Senator  from 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

H.R.  84.  An  act  to  stabilize  the  mining  of 
lead  and  zinc  by  small  domestic  producers 
on  public,  Indian,  and  other  lands,  and 
for  other  purposes:  and 

H.J.  Res.  438.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  so  as  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  conduct  a  study  and 
investigation  of  the  adequacy,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  investors,  of  the  rules  of  national 
securities  exchanges  and  national  ^curlties 
associations. 


LUVnTATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING    HOUR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  in  connection  therewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  call  of  the  roll  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  oi"dered. 


COMMITTEE   MEETING   DURING 
SENATE    SESSION    TODAY 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
f^inance  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Mr.    President.    I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
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consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  several 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

•  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  reports  of  com- 
mittees, the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  will  be  stated. 


THE  NAVY 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and. 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 


THE    AIR    FORCE,    THE    NAVY.    AND 
THE  MARINE  CORPS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Air  Force, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps,  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of   all  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  fiu-ther  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  sus- 
pended. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 


ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated : 

Repobt    on    TokT    Claims    Paid   bt    General 
Smvicis  Aominutkation 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington.  DC  . 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
tort  claims  paid  by  that  adminlBtratlon.  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1^1  (with  an  accompanying 
report);   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Equal  Pat  Act  of  1961 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  prohibit  discrimination  on  account  of  sex 
in  the  payment  of  wages  by  employers  en- 
gaged in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce  and  to  provide  for  the 
restitution  of  wages  lost  by  employees  by 
reason  of  any  such  discrimination  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

DisposmoN  or  Execxttive  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  DC, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  on  a  list  of 
papers  and  documents  on  the  flies  of  several 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  are  not  needed  in  the  conduct 
of  business  and  have  no  permanent  value  or 
historical  Interest,  and  requesting  action 
looking  to  their  disposition  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  a  Joint  Select  Commit- 
tee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  In  the 
Executive  Departments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore appointed  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


pro 


PETITIONS  AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By     the     ACTING     PRESIDENT 
tempore : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  State  Council 
of  North  Carolina.  Jvmlor  Order  United 
American  Mechanics,  at  Ashevllle,  N.C  ,  re- 
afflrmlng  Its  pledge  for  the  peri>etuatlon  and 
preservation  of  the  constitutional  principles 
of  this  Government,  and  so  forth;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SURVEY  OF  IRON  ORE  SITUATION- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  received 
a  resolution  from  the  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Hurley.  Wis.,  relating  to  the  Iron  ore 
situation.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record  and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtmON 

Whereas  the  underground  Iron  ore  t>odles 
represent  one  of  the  prime  natural  resources 
of  oxu*  Nation  and  should  not  be  wasted;  and 

Whereas  such  Iron  ore  bodies  are  vital  to 
our  national  security  and  should  be 
preserved  In  case  of  emergency;  and 

Whereas  the  Gogebic  Iron  range  of  Wis- 
consin is  presently  a  very  seriously  depressed 
area  recognized  as  such  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Iron  mines  represent  a  large 
proportion  of  the  wealth  and  Income  produc- 
ing Industry  in  the  area;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  should  be 
aware  of  Its  responsibility  In  this  respect; 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  U.S.  Government  be  re- 
quested to  survey  the  Iron  ore  mining  sit- 


uation, that  the  iron  mines  should  not  be 
allowed  to  close  down  without  exhausting 
every  possibility  to  keep  them  in  opera- 
tion; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  U.S.  Govenunent  be  re- 
quested to  investigate  the  possibility  of  sub- 
sidizing iron  mining  in  a  plan  of  stockpiling 
Iron  ore  above  the  ground  as  a  national  de- 
fense measure;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  Congressman  Alvln  E.  O'Kon- 
Rki.  Senator  Alexander  WUey.  Senator  Wil- 
liam Proxmire,  Gov  Gaylord  Nelson  and 
President  John  F  Kennedy. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
naent 

S  2325.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  ( Rept.  No.  787); 

S.  2454.  A  bill  to  amend  the  housing 
amendments  of  1955  to  make  Indian  tribes 
eligible  for  Federal  loans  to  finance  public 
works  or  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  788); 

HH.  7108.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  and  title  IV  of  the  *'a- 
tlonal  Housing  Act,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept  No.  778);  and 

H  Jl.  8377.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  simplify  and  Im- 
prove the  election  and  appointment  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Federal  home  loan  banks 
(Rept.  No.  779). 

By  Mr.  CHURCH.  Srom  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular.  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  5235.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Confed- 
erated Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Eleserva- 
tlon  of  Oregon  to  acquire  land  within  the 
boundaries  of  their  reservation  (Rept.  No 
783 ) :  and 

H.R.  5964.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  a  Judgment  In  favor  of 
the  Potawatoml  Nation  of  Indians,  and  for 
other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  782). 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  923.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secrettu-y  of 
the  Interior  to  replace  lateral  pipelines,  line 
discharge  pipelines,  and  to  do  other  work  he 
determines  to  be  required  for  the  Avondale, 
Dalton  Gardens,  and  Hayden  Lake  Irrigation 
Districts  In  the  State  of  Idaho  (Rept.  No 
781). 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S  2156.  A  bill  to  expand  and  extend  the 
saline  water  conversion  program  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(Rept   No.  780)  ;  and 

S.  Res.  105.  Resolution  to  create  a  Special 
Committee  on  National  Fuels  Study  (Rept. 
No.  784);  and.  under  the  rule,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and    Administration. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on    Commerce,    without   amendment; 

H.R.  29.  An  act  to  am.end  section  216(b) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as 
amended,  to  permit  the  appointment  of 
VS.  nationals  to  the  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  (Rept.  No.  786). 

By  Mr.  RUSSKLL,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  7809.  An  act  to  improve  the  active 
duty  promotion  opportunity  of  Air  Force  of- 
ficers from  the  grade  of  major  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel   (Rept.  No.  788). 


I    ^, 
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BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

INTRODUCED 
Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by 
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unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
S.  2466.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Maria 
Alessla  Murano;   to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  2467.  A  bill  to   Improve   conunerce   and 
industrial  development  through  the   estab- 
lishment of  a  county  Indxistrlal  agent  pro- 
gram;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarlts  of  Mr.  Humphrey  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  2468.  A  bin  to  Increase  annuities  under 
the    Civil   Service   Retirement   Act;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  OfQce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 
S.  2469.  A  bill   to   authorize   the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  utilize 
volunteers  for  active  police  duty;  and 

S.  2470.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  siding  in  the  vicinity  of 
Taylor  Street  NE..  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  2471.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Maria 
Huszty  Boros;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  McCARTHT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Humphrey)  : 
8.  2472.  A  bill  to  authorize  marketing 
agreements  and  orders  under  section  8c  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (as  re- 
enacted  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
of  1937) ,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  honey; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCarthy  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By     Mr.     JAVITS      (for     himself.     Mr. 
Keating,    Mr.    Kuchel,    Mr.    Engle, 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  Mr. 
Symington  )  : 
S.J.  Res.  127.     Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  Issuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  Danny 
Kaye;    to    the   Committee   on    Banking    and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

PRINTING  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT, 
WITH  ADDITIONAL  COPIES.  OP 
THE  FORTIETH  BIENNIAL  MEET- 
ING OF  THE  CONVENTION  OP 
AMERICAN  INSTRUCTORS  OP  THE 
DEAF 

Mrs.  NEL^ERGER  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Morse)  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  40)  ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  the  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  fortieth  biennial 
meeting  of  the  Convention  of  American  In- 
structors of  the  Deaf,  held  in  Salem,  Oreg., 
In  June  1961,  be  printed  with  Illustrations 
as  a  Senate  document;  and  that  four  thou- 
sand additional  copies  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  COUNTY  IN- 
DUSTRIAL   AGENT   PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  passage  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  this  year,  we  have  taken  the 
first  step  toward  helping  underdevel- 
oped communities  to  share  in  the  fabu- 


lous wealth  of  the  rest  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  allocated  funds  to  en- 
able communities  with  a  "substantial 
and  persistent  labor  surplus"  to  build 
new  industries  and  to  help  themselves 
out  of  a  situation  of  progressive 
impoverishment. 

This  is  only  the  first  step.  This  meas- 
ure was  never  Intended  as  a  total  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  labor  surpluses 
in  rural  areas  resulting  from  automa- 
tion in  agriculture  and  overconcentra- 
tion  of  industry  in  the  great  cities.  The 
difiBculties  are  more  extensive  and  of  a 
longer  range  nature.  They  cannot  be 
solved  by  a  policy  of  waiting  until  the 
needs  of  a  specific  area  are  great  enough 
to  warrant  Federal  aid.  They  must  be 
met  by  planning  and  foresight  so  that 
disasters  do  not  initially  occur.  Any 
other  way  is  too  expensive  both  in  terms 
of  human  misery  and  of  the  Nation's 
economy. 

Each  year  new  developments  in  m- 
dustrial  technique  are  changing  our 
way  of  life  throughout  the  country. 
Often,  however,  small  communities  do 
not  benefit  as  much  as  the  more  flexible 
cities  from  our  advances  in  knowledge. 
Without  expert  technical  advice  they  are 
left  behind  in  a  backwater  of  long  out- 
moded practices. 

The  agricultural  extension  apents  do 
an  invaluable  service  by  communicating 
the  latest  scientific  information  to  farm- 
ing areas.  I  propose  that  wc  borrow 
from  their  experience  to  establish  a 
county  industrial  agent  program. 

The  industrial  agents  would  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  agricultural  agents 
in  counties  suffering  economic  difficulties 
because  of — 

First.  Excessive  concentration  on  one 
product  or  one  nonbasic  industry. 

Second.  A  changing  agricultui-al  tech- 
nology, which  produces  a  need  for  fewer 
workers,  combined  with  a  significant 
drop  in  farm  income. 

Third.  A  nonintegrated  appi-oach  to 
the  problems  of  economic  development. 
It  would  be  the  work  of  these  agents 
to  give  technical  as.sistance,  channeling 
information  on  opportunities  for  diversi- 
fication of  industries,  new  legislation, 
new  industrial  improvements  and  new 
markets  to  the  local  communities.  They 
would  also  have  the  responsibility  of  re- 
porting on  the  local  situation  to  State 
and  Federal  officials  so  that  policymak- 
ing would  be  based  on  tlie  hard  fact';  of 
local  conditions,  and  not  solely  on  sta- 
tistical projections.  They  would  promote 
cooperation  and  coordination  of  volun- 
tary groups  now  at  work  in  local  com- 
munities with  public  governmental  agen- 
cies— eliminating  costly  duplicatloixs  and 
false  starts.  Finally,  they  would  create 
opportunities  for  vocational  training  of 
the  imemployed  men  and  women  in  each 
locality. 

We  must  not  overlook  tl-.e  fact  that  by 
the  creation  in  smaller  communities  and 
rural  areas  of  adequate  standards  of 
health,  education,  and  economic  self- 
sufficiency  we  will  ease  the  steadily 
growing  financial  burdens  of  our  larger 
cities  faced  with  sudden  iufluxea  of  un- 
trained workers. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  for  the  present 
and  future  development  of  America's 
small  industrial  and  rural  communities. 


I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  establish  the  county  industrial 
agent  program. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  <S.  2467)  to  improve  com- 
merce and  industrial  developmeiit 
through  the  establishment  of  a  county 
industrial  agent  program,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Humphrey,  wa.s  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 
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MARKETING  AGREEMENTS  AND  OR- 
DERS FOR  HONEY— AMENDMENT 

Mr  McCarthy.  Mr  President,  for 
myself  and  my  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  ;Mr.  Humphrey  1. 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  j 
bill  to  authorize  marketing  agreements 
and  orders  under  section  8c  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act — as  rcenacted 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  of 
1937— as  amended,  with  respect  to 
honey. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  permit 
honey  producei^s,  if  they  choose  to  do  so 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  a  referendum 
of  honey  producers,  to  authorize  a  mar- 
ketin.g  order  for  honey. 

Honey  was  one  of  the  products  in- 
cluded among  the  eligible  commodities 
In  the  omnibus  farm  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, but  the  bill  was  amended  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  remove  it. 

In  my  judgment,  this  action  was  taken 
without  sufiflcient  evidence  that  honey 
producers  desired  to  be  excluded.  Since 
the  pa.ssage  of  the  bill,  I  have  received 
reports  that  members  of  the  Minnesota 
Beekeepers  As.sociation  at  their  summer 
meeting,  which  was  held  following  the 
Senate  action,  voted  heavily  in  favor  of 
having  honey  included  among  the  com- 
modities eligible  for  marketing  orders. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  letter 
I  received  from  Mr.  Glen  McCoy,  chair- 
man of  the  Minnesota  Committee  for 
Honey  Market  Improvement,  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alexandria  Api.vrie.s. 
Alexandria,  Mmn..  August  11.  1961. 
The  Honorable  Eugene  J  McCarthy, 
US   Sennte.  Washingtori.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  McCarthy  On  the  9th  of  Au- 
gust 1959.  I  WTOte  to  you  \irglne  support  (<t 
legislation  which  would  enable  honey  pro- 
ducers to  set  up  a  marketing  order  agree- 
ment, if  and  when  a  majority  of  the  Industry 
should  vote  for  the  move. 

The  honeypackers  of  the  Nation  ni.-ule  a 
loud  protest  in  this  matter,  and  our  pro- 
ducers decided  to  bide  a  while  in  the  hope 
the  industry  would  support  a  voluntary  plan 
f'lr  collection  of  promotion  funds,  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  proposed  marketing  order. 
This  hope  has  proved  entirely  futile,  and 
we  producers  are  now  determined  to  see  to 
It  that  machinery  Is  set  up  to  permit  a  mar- 
keting order. 

This  summer.  Senate  bill  1643,  Report 
No.  566.  was  up  for  action,  under  which 
honey  would  have  been  made  eligible  for 
institution  of  a  marketing  order.  Again,  the 
loud  voices  of  the  packers  caused  deletion  of 
honey  from  coverage  In  the  bill. 

Now.  the  packers  represent  a  very  small 
mmority  of  the  whole  industry.     We  should 


like  to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with  them 
But  It  aeetnB  to  us  that  this  la  dlBtlnctly 
a  matter  of  the  t&ll  wagging  the  whole  dog. 
Now  we  are  resolved  to  push  for  what  the 
main  body  of  the  industry  really  wants.  We 
are  convinced  that  only  by  a  systematic 
method  can  we  secure  funds  for  lm,prove- 
ment    of   our   honey   market. 

Marketing  order  legislation  from  liow  on 
will  seem  imperative  to  us. 

At  the  summer  meeting  of  our  Minnesota 
Beekeepers  Association,  the  issue  of  pur- 
suing the  marketing  order  legislation  was  put 
to  a  vote.  Only  the  packers  present  i  four  or 
five  In  number)  were  against  It.  AU  the  pro- 
ducers voted  for  It  And  at  once  one  of  the 
packers  protested  that  the  vote  was  "unfair  " 
What  is  unfair  about  a  majority  vote,  we 
ask? 

1  urge  that  when  any  legislation  designed 
to  enable  honey  to  be  covered  by  a  marketing 
order,  comes  up  In  your  congressional  Cham- 
ber, you  give  it  full  and   active  support. 

Very  truly  yours, 

CiLEN  McCoT. 
Chairman,    Minnesota    Committee    for 
Honey  Market   Irnprovement:   Mem- 
ber   Marketing    Committee.    Ameri- 
can  Beekeeping   Federation. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  also  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Hansen,  president  of  the 
American  Beekeeping  Federation,  asking 
that  honey  be  made  eligible  for  a  mar- 
keting order.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  his  letter  printed  at  this  pomt 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  American  Beekekping 

Federation.   Inc  . 
Dakota  City,  loira.  August  10.  1961. 
Hon.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dcak  Senator  McCarthy-  Due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  small  group  of  honey  packers 
led  by  a  large  Idaho  honey  packer,  honey 
was  deleted  from  the  omt.lbus  farm  bill  be- 
fore it  passed.  In  spite  of  the  effort  of  the 
American  Beekeeping  Federation  to  have 
honey  included 

Our  Industry  Is  In  dire  need  of  funds  for 
promotion  and  research.  We  have  tried 
voluntary  checkoff,  and  It  has  failed  miser- 
ably due  to  lark  of  cooperation  between 
packers  and  producers 

The  only  solution  to  our  problem  seems 
to  be  compulsory  checkoff  ae  set  forth  in  the 
omnibus  farm  bill.  If  honey  were  Included 
In  the  omnibus  farm  bill  (by  amendment). 
It  would  be  possible  to  reach  three  goals 
badly  needed  by  our  Industry: 

1.  Make  the  collection  of  funds  for  pro- 
motion and  research  mandatory, 

2  Set  up  a  quality  control  program:    and 
3.  Put  us  in  a  favorable  position  to  bring 

about  at  least  some  restrictions  on  excessive 
Imports  of  honey. 

We  feel  that  It  is  unfair  discrimination 
against  the  honey  producers  when  honey  was 
removed  from  this  legislation  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  set  up  a  self-help  program  bene- 
ficial to  honey  producers  and  packers  has 
been  thwarted  by  the  action  of  a  very  small 
group  of  honey  handlers,  packers,  and 
dealers. 

We  therefore  urgently  request  that  you 
either  Introduce  or  actively  support  an 
amendment  to  Include  honey  In  the  omni- 
bus farm  bill. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HxNiY  W.  Hansen. 

President. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President, 
honey  producers  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  decide  whether  they  wish  to 


develop  a  marketing  order  for  their 
product.  The  bill  would  make  it  possi- 
ble for  them  to  do  so. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred 

The  bill  <S.  2472)  to  authorize  mar- 
keting agreements  and  orders  imder  sec- 
tion 8c  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  <as  recnacted  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1937),  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  honey,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McCarthy  ifor  himself  and  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey ' ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


GOLD  MEDAL  TO  DANNY  KAYE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  honor  this  morning  to  introduce  a 
joint  resolution  authorizing  the  issuance 
of  a  gold  medal  to  a  very  famous  enter- 
tainer. Danny  Kaye.  I  am  Joined  in  the 
sponsorship  of  the  joint  resolution  by  my 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Keating], 
the  majority  whip,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  :  Mr.  Humphrey],  the  mmor- 
ity whip,  the  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  KucHELl,  the  junior  Senator  from 
California  1  Mr  Engli  I .  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Church  1.  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  1  Mr.  Symington!. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  send  the  joint  resolution  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference,  that 
it  may  remain  upon  the  desk  until  the 
close  of  business  on  Monday  next,  in 
order  that  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  join  as  cosponsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  the  joint  resolution 
will   remain   on  the  desk   as  requested. 

The  joint  resolution  S.J.  Res.  127  > 
authorizing  the  issuance  of  a  gold  medal 
to  Danny  Kaye.  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits  I  for  himself  and  other  Senators ) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
have  the  honor  to  announce  that  a  simi- 
lar resolution  is  being  introduced  in  the 
other  body  by  Representative  Multer, 
of  New  York.  Representative  Bell,  of 
California.  Representative  Corman,  of 
California,  Representative  Keogh,  of 
New  York,  and  Representative  Lips- 
comb, of  California. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  say  a 
word  about  Danny  Kaye.  who  has  given 
his  time,  talent,  and  energy  unselfishly 
to  many  humanitarian  causes.  During 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war.  he 
entertained  millions  of  servicerae.n  and 
women  all  over  the  world.  In  peacetime, 
he  has  continued  this  work  for  the 
U.S.P.  and  has  scheduled  another  tour 
of  Korea  and  Japan  in  December  to  en- 
t-ertain  U.S.  servicemen. 

Closest  to  Danny's  heart  is  his  work 
for  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund— UNICEF.  As  ambassador  at 
large  for  UNICEF,  he  has  traveled  more 
than  125,000  miles  in  17  countries  in 
Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Europe,  and 
Africa,  to  bring  cheer  to  the  children  of 


the  world  and  to  promote  the  lifesaving 
and  lifegiving  objectives  of  \IN1CEF. 

His  reports  on  film  and  television  on 
the  conditions  of  children  aided  by 
UNICEF  is  estimated  to  have  been  seen 
by  more  than  145  million  viewers  in 
28  languages  and  have  won  many  awards 
throughout  the  world. 

Danny  Kaye  has  truly  become  an  am- 
bassador at  large  to  the  world's  children. 
He  has  proved  that  language  is  no  bar- 
rier to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  And  m  serving 
UNICEF  and  the  world  so  devotedly,  he 
also  has  been  a  tremendous  good  will 
ambassador  for  his  own  countrj*. 

Throughout  the  world,  Danny  Kaye 
has  been  honored  for  his  humanitarian 
work.  I  believe  we  shotdd  honor  him 
here,  too. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  very  few  op- 
FKjrttmities  to  honor  outstanding  citi- 
zens who  have  served  beyond  the  line 
of  duty  in  our  Republic.  One  of  them  is 
by  the  awarding  of  the  gold  medal.  So 
it  is  an  honor  for  me  to  seek  this  recog- 
nition for  so  deserving  an  American,  who 
has  given  so  much  to  our  country,  and, 
in  our  country's  name,  to  the  world,  as 
has  Danny  Kaye. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wi.^h  to  say  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York  in  this 
endeavor.  I  only  hope  our  colleagues 
will  act  promptly  upon  the  measure. 

Mr.  JA'VTTS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  It  is  typi- 
cally generous  and  understanding  of 
him,  and  I  very  much  appreciate  his 
joining  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  join  with  my  col- 
league in  sponsoring  a  joint  resolution  to 
strike  a  medal  for  Danny  Kaye.  Danny 
Kaye  has  contributed  greatly  of  his  time, 
talent,  and  energy  to  UNICEF.  the  USO, 
ard  to  the  men  who  serve  America  in 
uniform  overseas.  He  radiates  a  spirit 
of  warmth  and  spunk  that  has  meant 
a  great  deal  to  the  people  In  need  of  a 
lift — who  need  to  laugh  and  relax.  We 
must  never  forget  that  a  well-aimed  quip 
can  be  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  war  of 
ideas  and  economic  strength  that  today 
divides  the  world. 


ESTABLISHMENT    OF    A    NATIONAL 
WILDERNESS  PRESERVATION 

SYSTEM— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ALLOTT  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  'S.  174)  to  establish  a  national  wil- 
derness preservation  system,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT      OF      TITLE      V      OF 

AGRICULTURAL   ACT   OF   1949.   AS 

AMENDED 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  intended 
to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2010)  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  Senators 
have  told  me  that  they  have  had  consid- 
erable mail  urging  support  of  the  Mc- 
Carthy   amendments    to    the    Mexican 
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farm  labor  program— Public  Law  78. 
This  is  the  principal  amendment  which 
I  intend  to  offer,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 


ican  nationals  are  also  employed  have 
remained  low  and  in  some  areas  and  for 
some  crops  have  not  risen  at  all. 
I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 


In  effect,  this  minimum  which  the 
Mexican  Government  insists  upon  has 
become  a  kind  of  wage  ceiling  for  thou- 
sands of  domestic  workers,  and  in  many 


at  this  point  so  that  interested  Senators     printed  in  the  Record  two  tables  which     areas  the  wages  for  domestic  workers 


may  have  an  opportunity  to  study  it 
before  the  bill  is  called  up  for  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and, 
without  objection,  the  amendment  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  lines  1  through  9,  strike  out  all 
of  "Sec.  505"  through  '•Mexican  workers." 
and  substitute  the  following: 

"Sec.  505.  (a)  No  workers  recruited  under 
this  title  shall  be  made  available  to  any 
employer  or  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
employ  of  any  employer  unless  the  employer 
offers  and  pays  to  such  workers  wages  at 
least  equivalent  to  ninety  percent  of  the 
average  farm  wage  in  the  State  in  which  the 
area    of    employment    is    located,    or    ninety 

percent  of  the  national  farm  wage  average, 
whichever  is  the  lesser. 

"(b)  The  determination  of  the  average 
farm  wage  in  a  State  and  the  national  farm 
wage  average  required  in  (a)  above  shall 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. In  making  these  determinations,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  consider,  among 
other  relevant  factors,  the  applicable  aver- 
age farm  wage  rate  per  hour  for  workers  who 
do  not  receive  board  and  room,  or  such  other 
appropriate  information  and  data  as  may  be 
available." 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  Pub- 
lic Law  78  was  enacted  by  the  Congress 
in  1951  as  a  temporai-y  program  to  meet 
the  needs  for  agricultural  workers  at 
the  time  of  the  Korean  conflict.  It  has 
been  extended  four  times,  and  during 
this  period  no  substantial  change  has 
been  made  in  the  law. 

The  intent  of  Congress  was  stated  in 
the  original  act.  No  Mexican  nationals 
were  to  be  brought  into  this  country 
for  agricultural  work  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  determined  that  there  a 
shortage  of  domestic  workers  existed  and 
that  the  employment  of  Mexican  na- 
tionals would  not  adversely  affect  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  do- 
mestic workers. 

The  program  is  now  10  years  old,  and 
it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  of  many  who  have  studied 
closely  the  program  that  the  program 
has  adversely  affected  the  wages,  work- 
ing conditions  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities of  domestic  migratory  workers. 

In  large  part  the  difficulty  has  arisen 
from  the  absence  of  an  objective  formula 
or  of  any  guideline  to  determine  whether 
there  is  a  genuine  shortage  of  workers — 
or  only  a  shortage  at  the  low  wages  being 
offered  and  under  the  poor  working  con- 
ditions which  exist. 

During  the  10  years  the  program  has 
been  in  effect  the  average  number  of 
workers  employed  on  farms  has  de- 
creased from  9.5  million  to  7.1  million, 
but  during  the  same  period  the  number 
of  Mexican  nationals  brought  into  the 
United  States  increased  from  less  than 
200,000  annually  in  1951  and  1952  to 
over  430,000  annually  for  the  years  1956 
through  1959.    It  was  315,000  in  1960. 

During  the  same  period  the  wages  paid 
domestic  workers  for  work  in  which  Mex- 


show  the  extent  of  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  program  and  selected  data  on  em- 
ployment and  wages  for  major  Mexican- 
using  States  in  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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"jxi  or  more  Mexictm  nationals  employed  U  peak. 
Other  .■^tates  with  fewer  than  500  are:  Missotii,  Utah, 
On  L'on,  lllinoi."!.  North  Dakota,  South  Dak^  a,  Ken- 
liKky,  Iowa,  Neva<ia,  Minnesota,  W.tshinjl^n,  and 
K:m>ii,s. 

•  In  uiiilition  to  Mexican  workers  contracte'l 
lion  fvnitrs,  tri,.5:.S  weie  (ect>ntracted  or  rea.s,si| 
cine  ciiiiiloyrr  to  another,  sometimes  in  anot| 
F(ir   example.    Michiean    contracted    4,815   a^^   recon- 
I rafted  O.tw'i  for  a  total  of  11.301.  i 

^  r.^.  Diiiartment  of  .\CTiculture.  The  U.S  average 
tionrly  farm  waire  rate  without  board  and  ropjm,  1900, 
\va.s  y;  cents  \»-r  lioiir. 

.\o  hourly  i  i'.<  s  rer>orted  in  IWiO. 

'  .\1!  of  the  w.irkers  employed  in  Georgia  v^  recon- 
tinite.l  from  otiier  States. 

.•^(lURi.;  Bureau  of  Employment  Pecurily. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  under  the  intcina- 
tional  agreement  between  our  Nation  and 
Mexico,  the  Mexican  Government  has 
set  50  cents  per  hour  as  the  minimum  at 
which  it  will  permit  its  nationals  to  come 
to  this  country  for  agricultural  work. 
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have  not  gone  above  50  cents  an  hour  for 
10  years. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
establish  a  moderate  and  reasonable 
tjuide  as  t<^  whether  a  shortaee  of  do- 
mestic labor  exists  and  as  to  whether 
importing  Mexican  nationals  would  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  wapes  and  working 
conditions  of  domestic  mit^ratory 
workers. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  pro- 
vides that  no  Mexican  nationals  would 
be  made  available  to  an  employer  unless 
he  offers  and  pays  such  workers  wages 
at  least  the  equivalent  to  90  percent  of 
the  average  farm  wage  in  the  State,  or 
90  percent  of  the  national  farm  wage 
average,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 

This  formula  takes  into  account  dif- 
ferences between  the  Slates.  While  the 
national  hourly  farm  wage  average  in 
1960  was  97  cents  por  hour,  several  of  the 
State.s  using  Mexican  nationals  had  av- 
erages considerably  below  that,  as  is 
shown  in  table  II. 

I  should  like  to  make  clear  that  this 
amendment  applies  only  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  a  grower  can  make  • 
use  of  the  service  of  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment to  secure  Mexican  workers.  It 
does  not  impose  any  requirement  on  any 
agricultural  employer  unle.ss  he  wants  to 
get  Mexican  nationals  It  does  not  im- 
pose an  arbitrary  or  unrca.sonable  de- 
mand for  the  use  of  this  service.  It  does 
not  require  him  to  pay  a  premium  wage 
to  Mexican  national.s.  It  does  not  even 
require  that  he  pay  the  average  wage, 
but  only  90  percent  of  the  average  Stale 
or  National  farm  wage,  whichever  is  the 
lesser. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr    President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr,  McCarthy.     I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  have  any  idea  when  the  bill 
will  be  called  up'' 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  have  any 
idea  now  I  under.stood  yesterday  it 
would  be  brought  up  today,  but  I  found 
that,  evidently,  wliat  the  leadership  had 
in  mmd  was  not  this  bill,  but  a  bill  deal- 
ing only  with  domestic  migrants. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  it  will  be  brought 
up  early  next  week,  unless  more  pressing 
business  displaces  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  WILLIAM  H  BECKER.  OF 
MISSOURI.  TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT 
JUDGE.  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF 
MISSOURI 

Mr.  JOHN.STON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearinf'  has  been  scheduled  for  Tues- 
day, September  5.  1961,  at  10  a.m  .  in 
room  2228  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  the  nomination  of  William  H.  Becker, 
of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge, 
western  district  of  Missouri,  vice  Albert 
A.  Ridge,  elevated. 
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At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  per-  There  being  no  objection,  the  poll  was  about  our  Vice  President,  but  it  is  a  re- 
sons  Interested  in  the  hearing  may  make  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  markable  analysis  of  the  situation  which 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent,  follows;  exists  in  Berlin. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen-  yodth  Cohps  approved  by  80  Peectnt  at  I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    the 

ator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  LoncI,  chair-  von  article  by  Mr   Freedman  be  printed  at 

man,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska   (Mr.  (ByOeorgeOaiiupi  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Hrvska),  and  myself.  Princeton.  n.j,  August  22 —The  American  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

^_^_^^^___^^  public  overwhelmingly  supports  the  idea  of  ^^'as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

^~"^~^^^~^~'^~~  youth    conservation    camjis    modeled    along  as   follows: 

NOTICE   OP  HEARING   ON   NOMINA-  ^he  lines  ol  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  How  West  Beklin  Welcomed  L  B  J 

TION    OF    THADDEUS    M.    MACH-  ""' ^^^^IZ" ,t   ten   persons    Interviewed   In  '«>-    ^ax   Freedman. 

ROWICZ     TtD     BE     U.S.     DISTRICT  a  nationwide  Gallup  poll  sav  they  think  such  '  ^^f'  Freedman.  Washington  correspondent 

JUDGE    FOR    THE    EASTERN    DIS-  youth  camps— for  young  rtien  who  want  to  ^^  ^^e  Guardian,  of  Manchester,  accompanied 

TRICT  OF   MICHIGAN  learn    a    trade    and    earn    a    little    money—  ^''ce  President  Johnson  on  his  trip  to  Ger- 

would    be   a   gt>od   idea.  many  i 

Mr    HART.     Mr.  President,  on  behalf  President  Kennedy   has   backed  the   crea-  Smce  my  return  from  Berlin.  1  have  read 

of    the    Committee    on    the    Judiciary.    I  tlon  of  a  "token"  Youth  Conservation  Corps  the   admirable  report*   in   the  press  on  Vice 

desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear-  with    a    maximum    enrollment    at    any    one  President     Lyndon     Johnson  s    mission     to 

ing  has  been  scheduled  for  Friday,  Sep>-  ^^"^^  "^^  6.000  youths      Alternative  plans  pro-  Bjnn    and    Berlin.      I    am    not    surprised    by 

tember    1     1961     at    10   30    am      in    room  aiding  for  larger  Youth  Corps  have  been  In-  these  sensitive  and   responsible  accounts  of 

o'lOQ    xi^,.",  c«r,«'*„  t^fn^^  D,,,irii^„    r^„  f  Kfl  troduced  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  the  Berlin  situation. 

2228,  New  Senate  Omce  Building,  on  the  ~- „  o,,-,»^«  ,,,,,.„„  i.,^i^„»«^  ♦>,„♦  *\.^  ^,.k  x-         u        t 

.                 ■      f       .  The  current  survey  Indicates  that  the  pub-  Never  have  I  seeen  a  group  of  reporters 

lOUOwmg  nomination:  ^f.   ^^  ^^   ^  mmd   to  go   further  than  -ny   of  more  deeply  moved  by  a  political  crisie  that 

Thaddeus   M     Machrow'ICZ,   of    Michi-  oe    existing    YCC    proposals— all    of    which  contains  many  elements  of  human  tragedy, 

pan,    to    be    U.S.    district    judge    for    the  would   be  based  on   voluntary  enrollment  by  Perhaps  I  can  add  one  or  two  point*  to  their 

eastern  district  of  Michigan,  vice  Frank  boys  between  the  ages  of  16  and  22.  description    of    the    Journey.      Ab    the    only 

A.  Picard,  retired.  Six  out  of  t*n  Americans  Interviewed  be-  non-American  on  the  trip,  I  can  say  some 

At  the  indicated    time   and  place  per-  l'«^'^  that  attendance  in  these  camps  should  things  that  cannot  be  said  so  easily   by  my 

sons  interested  In  the  hearmg  may  make  ^/!^;''ff  ,°i  J??.!,  "^'^^J,  l^f.  ?1«*'^°  ^"'*''^,  colleagues. 

.                          .                                        K              *•  °            school   and   do  not  have   Jobs.  There    Is    something    very    Inspiring,    and 

sucn   representations   as   may    oe   peru-  -j-q  get  the  publlc-s  current  views  on  the  at  the  same  time  almost  frightening.  In  the 

^'l^ri^-  principle  of  the  youth  campc,  Gallup  poll  reliance  of  the  German  people  on  American 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen-  reporters  first  put  this  question  to  a  repre-  policy.     It  is  almost  as  if  all  will  be  lost  if 

ator  from  Colorado   [Mr.  Carroll],  tne  sentatlve  sample  of  1.648  adults  from  coast  America  falters 

Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot-  to  coast:  They    believe     that     neither    Britain     nor 

ton]    and  myself    as  chairman  ^^  ^  prop<3sed  that  the  Federal  Govern-  France  can  take  up  the  burden  If  America 

'  ment  set  up  youth  camps— such  ae  the  CCC  defaults;  and  they  show  their  trust  in  Amer- 

I  camps  of  tile   1930's — for  voting  men   18  to  lea  not  by  measured  calcuiationa  of  dlplo- 

22  years  old  who  want  to  learn  a  trade  and  macy   but    by   an   outpotirlng   of    friendship 

ADDRESSES.       EDTTORIALS.       ARTI-  earn   a   little   money    by   outdoor   work.      Do  and    hope    that    can    never    be    forgotten    by 

CLES,      ErrC.      PRINTED      IN      THE  >o^  think  this  is  a  good  idea  or  a  i>oor  Idea?"  anyone    who    Las    felt    It    In    these    last    few 

RFPORD          '  "^^^  results  nationwide:  days 

YCC  camps  for  young  men  16  to  22?  Every    mention    of    President    Kennedy's 

On   request,    and  by   unanimous  con-  Percent  name  wa^  caught  up  in  the  cheers  of  end- 

.sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc..     Good  idea. 80  less  German  crowds.     To  them  he  is  quite 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec-      ^°°^  ***** ^^  plainly  the  supreme  guardian  of  the  endan- 

_      „     fnllnwQ-                                                              ^°  opinion 7  gered  frontier  of  freedom.     But  he  was  not 

UKU,  iw>  iuiiu\*i.  —v,     .              ,            ._        .^,                              .  the  only  American  who  evoked  these  cheers. 

By  Mr  JACKSON:  ^he  Issue  of  requiring  Idle  voung  men  to  j,^^  diplomat*  have  been  cheered  the  way 

Propoeal  for  an  International  Institute  of  ^'o^^  In  these  camps  was  phrased  as  follows:  ^^^^  citlzeriB  of  West  Berlin  cheered  Charles 

Science  and  Technology  In  Western  Europe  Do   you    think    young  men   who  are   not  j.     s^hlen.     The   man    who    has    never    lost 

n    school,   do   not   have    Jobs,   and    are   not  j^,^  i„  ^^  freedom  of  Berlin.  Gen.  Lucius 

■  learning  a  trade  should  be  required  to  go  to  ^,_            ._j         »           ^               ,                w». 

one  of  These  camps,  or  not?"                       ^  27.1^^17^        a  stupendous  welcome  which 

YOUTH    CONSERVATION    CORPS  The  vote :  t           »»,  ^  gallant   guardUn   of  American 

'  D        ^      .^,                          »          .              o  honor  that  he  Is  enshrined  in  the  memory  of 

Mr.    HUT^HREY.      Mr.    President,    it  Require  idle  young  men  to  go  to  ca^p?^^  a  grateful  people. 

has    become    increasingly    evident    that  st^ould  be  reaulred                                   ''^'^'^59  Everyone    expects    President   Kennedy    to 

one  of  the  most  popular  and  acceptable  should  not                                                       34  ^^^^  General  clay  to  a  position  of  rssponsl- 

proposaLs  ever  presented  in  the  Congress  no  opinion                                                      7  ^"'7.,  i"   ^^^   Berlin.    That   appointment 

,^    ♦v,„    «cf„KUoK.„„»,t    r^f    ^    -u-^iifv,    r^^r,  would  be  a  splendid  stroke  that  would  ring 

IS  the   establishment  of   a  Youth   Con-  ♦v,^^,,^!,  \i'«.ot  ri-i-rr»»„-  »r,^  i*-  -^»,^^ i5 

..         _                   J   1    J     ,          i.1.     ,■  M  through  West  Germany,  and  Its  echoes  would 

.servation  Corps,  modeled  along  the  lines  reach  beyond  East  Berlin  to  Moscow   giving 

of   the   Civilian   Conservation   Corps  of  STATESMANSHIP    OP    VICE    PRESI-  j^^^.  courage  to  the  free  and  bringing  new 

the  1930s.  DENT   LYNDON   JOHNSON   ON   RE-  anxieties  to  the  Communists  tyrant*. 

It   is  my  privilege  to   be   the   sponsor  CENT  VISIT  TO  GERMANY  As  for  the  reverberating  ovation  for  Vice 

of  such  a  proposal,  S.  404.     The  Senate  Mr    HUMPHREY      Mr    President    we  ^««'^*"*  Johnson,  no  words  can  give  the 

ToK^,-    oT,^    oVVkh,,    wr^ifo..^    /-^,»,n«uf«=  tiUMfiiK,£.Y.      MT.   rresment,  we  ^^-^^  measure  of   its  significance.     The  most 

Labor    and    Pubhc   Welfare    Committee  have  all  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  famous  editor  in  West  Berlin  told  me  there 

nas    reportea    lavoraoiy    fa.    4U4.      ihe  statesmanship    of   our    Vice    President,  has  ne'er  been  such  a  welcome  to  an  Ameri- 

Hou.se  Labor  and  Education  Committee  Lyndon  Johnson.     On  his  recent  visit  to  can  in  the  entire  hutory  of  Germany.    What 

has   taken   similar  action.     It  would   be  t^^e  Federal   Republic   of   Grermany    and  is  more  amazing,  these  cheers  never  seemed 

most  imfortunate  if  this  Congress  failed  Berlin,  we  witnessed  those  qualities  of  ^  slacken  during  our  2  days  in  the  city, 

to  act  on  this  constructive  program.  courage  leadership  and  pohtical  in^-ight  ^  '^^^  ^^^  5"°"  ^*  °°*  experience  which 

A  recent  public  opinion  poll— the  Gal-  which  aVe  so  characteristic  of  this  great  "l?'"'^  \^,*^  ^t^^'^Tl^°^^^'*.  beyond  all 

lup    poll    of    August    22-shoWS    that    80  American  others,     when  he  visited  the  refugee  center 

^Jl-,r^*  ^#  ♦*,     ^        1     w  1-         iv-    i      trr^^  nun.  in.  an.  an  old  German  lady  gave  him  a  .Shriveled  and 

percent  Of  the  people  believe  that  a  YCC  Max    Freedman,    Washington    corre-  forlorn  bouquet  of  flowers,    she  had  brought 

camp  program  would  be  a  good  idea.  spondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  them  with  her  m  her  escape  from  East  Ber- 

It   seems    to    me    that    overwhelming  accompanied  Vice  President  Johnson  on  lin. 

expression   of    support    therefore   com-  his  trip  to  Germany,    Mr.  Freedman  has  As  she  presented  her  bouquet,  she  leaned 

mends  itself  to  the  passage  of  such  legis-  described  that  trip  and  his  evaluation  of  o^"  and  kissed  the  vice  President  s  hand. 

lation.  Vice  Pi-esident  Johnson's   efforts  in   an  To    bide    his    emotion     the    vice    President 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  poll  article  which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  .'^J'e    jaSng'tim    w^  I  ?uini^  '^uTiding 

demonstrating  that  the  Youth  Conserva-  of  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Her-  .^recked  by  our  bombs  in  the  war,  and  stiii  a 

tion  Corps  Is  approved  by  80  percent  of  aid.     Every  American  should   read  this  gaunt  finger  against  the  sky.    Have  not  the 

the  people  be  printed  at  this  point  in  article,  and.  above  all.  every  Member  of  passing  years  brought  their  mercies  and  even 

the  Record.  Congress.     It  not  only  tells  a  great  deal  stranger  reconciliations? 
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One  constant  hazard  faced  the  Johnson 
mission.  It  was  essential  to  keep  American 
policy  from  being  entangled  In  the  confu- 
sions and  prejudices  of  the  German  election 
campaign.  This  problem  arose  several  times 
during  the  s*ay  In  Germany  but  not  once 
did  It  lead  the  Vice  President  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  official  party  Into  the  smallest 
indiscretion.  I  can  testify  that  Chancellor 
Adenauer  and  Mayor  Brandt  are  grateful  for 
the  skill  which  enabled  the  mission  to  define 
American  policy  so  clearly  without  at  any 
time  brushing  against  the  embattled  argu- 
ments of  German  politics. 

The  criticism  has  been  heard  that  the 
declarations  made  during  this  mission,  often 
in  circumstances  of  emotional  intensity, 
have  increased  America's  commitments  to 
Berlin  beyond  hope  of  reasonable  fulfill- 
ment. It  is  quite  wrong  to  believe  that  Vice 
President  Johnson,  acting  for  President 
Kennedy,  gave  West  Berlin  a  blank  check 
which  the  German  people  can  fill  to  create 
the  maximum  duties  for  the  United  States. 
In  the  task  of  safeguarding  the  peace  and 
freedom  or  West  Berlin,  there  are  increased 
duties  that  will  fall  on  the  German  people 
themselves,  and  on  the  allies,  as  well  as  on 
the  American  Nation.  There  are  risks  to  be 
shared,  and  obligations  to  be  fulfilled,  and 
burdens  to  be  carried,  and  duties  to  be  dis- 
charged by  everyone  in  this  united  defense 
of  freedom's  dauntless  yet  endangered  cause. 


FOOD  FOR  PROPAGAJTOA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
London  Economist  of  August  5,  1961,  en- 
titled  "Food  for  Propaganda." 

What  this  article  refers  to  is  our  food- 
for-peace  program  and  the  splendid 
manner  in  which  the  food  resources  of 
this  Nation  are  being  used  in  order  to 
strengthen  American  foreign  policy,  help 
underdeveloped  countries,  and  relieve 
human  suffering. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  perceptive  and 
analytical  articles  I  have  read  on  the 
matter  of  the  use  of  food  as  an  instru- 
ment or  as  a  means  of  foreign  policy, 
and  particularly  foreign  economic  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pood  for  Propaganda 
Washington,  DC. — Grudgingly,  grumbling 
about  waste  and  ingratitude,  Congress  every 
year  passes  a  multibillion-dollar  program 
of  foreign  aid — though  never  as  much  as  the 
President  asks,  which  this  year  was  over  $4.8 
billion.  At  the  same  time,  with  the  warm 
approval  of  Congress,  the  United  States 
spends  up  to  $2  billion  a  year  on  sending 
food  abroad  for  the  needy.  The  taxpayer 
foots  both  bills,  one  glumly,  one  with  relative 
gladness.  He  believes  fervently  (or  at  least 
most  Congressmen  do)  that  the  two  proc- 
esses are  as  different  as  chalk  from  cheese. 
Foreign  aid  is  felt  to  be  a  heavy  burden  (even 
the  President  called  it  that)  while  food  for 
peace  is  Just  the  opposite — the  lightening 
of  the  back-breaking  burden  of  the  surplus 
foodstuffs  produced  by  high  price  supports, 
modern  science  and  capitalist  enterprise 
which  have  piled  up  In  the  custody  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  the  total 
value  of  $9  billion.  One  reason  for  the  dif- 
ference is  that  although  many  Industries 
have  come  to  have  a  vested  interest  in  for- 
eign aid  (since  the  machinery  and  other 
goods  sent  abroad  generate  employment  and 
incomes  in  America)  no  business  pressure 
group   fights    for    it.      On    the    other    hand. 


food  for  peace  is  backed  vigorously  by  the 
Farm  Bureau,  an  organization  representing 
the  large  agricultural  producers 

A  clear  Indication  that  the  two  types  of 
transactions  have  a  totally  different  political 
impact  was  found  in  the  administration's 
attempt  to  sweeten  the  pill  of  the  unpopu- 
lar farm  bill  by  tacking  on  to  it  provisions 
for  funds  to  extend  and  increase  the  pur- 
chase of  food  for  peace  after  December 
31,  when  current  appropriations  will  be 
nearly  exhausted.  It  knows  that  PubUc  Law 
480  (Which  lays  down  the  food-for-peace 
program)  Is  generally  popular,  and  that 
Congress  would  be  appalled  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  several  other 
agencies  involved  were  to  run  out  of  tnoney 
for  making  agreements  with  hungry  lands  to 
reduce  the  mounuin  of  surpluses  Congress 
is  even  ready  to  allow  the  admiiusta-atlcn 
some  freedom  to  make  flexible  forward  com- 
mitments to  supply  food,  although  when  a 
similar  freedom  is  proposed  in  cournectlon 
with  foreign  aid  it  is  immediately  attacked 
as  back-door  financing 

One  of  the  creative  ideas  of  President 
Kennedy's  administration  was  to  switch  the 
emphasis  of  the  food-for-peace  opeifations 
from  the  dumping  of  agricultural  overpro- 
duction to  the  positive  employment  of 
American  agricultural  prowess  to  sp«ed  up 
development  as  part  of  the  whole  foreign 
aid  policy,  using  the  agricultural  Hurplus 
overtly  as  a  tool  in  the  war  of  ideologies  in- 
stead of  simply  as  a  waste  pipe  of  the  Ameri- 
can price  support  system  for  maintaining 
farm  incomes  As  the  program  stands  it 
provides  ingenious  ways  whereby  the  surplus, 
overwhelmingly  grain,  can  be  acquired  by 
foreign  countries  -once  they  have  spent  all 
they  can  afford  on  normal  imports 

Over  three-quarters  of  the  food  exported 
under  Public  Law  480  Is  sold  for  blocked 
local  currencies  under  long-term,  soft-loan 
agreements.  The  Treasury  issues  a  purchase 
authorization  to  an  exporter,  who  buys  and 
ships  through  commercial  channels  His 
debit  notes  are  duly  redeemed  by  th«  Com- 
modity Credit  Corjxiratlon  and  the  CCC,  as 
the  final  link  in  the  chain,  is  reimbursed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  out  of  its  ap- 
propriations under  Public  Law  480  Most  of 
the  remainder  of  the  food  Is  bartered  for 
various  strategic  raw  materials;  about  $1  bil- 
lion worth  of  these  has  been  obtatDed.  A 
small  additional  amount  is  given  as  ^n  out- 
right gift  or  grant,  mainly  through  voluntary 
distributing  bodies. 

The  blocked  currencies  so  acquired  amount 
to  $4  billion  (with  billions  more  resulting 
from  foreign  aid)  Most  of  them  are  un- 
spendable  and  sterilized,  but  many  elaborate 
devices  have  been  thought  out  to  give  Con- 
gress the  Impression  that  they  are  used 
and  that  there  are  no  unduly  debilitating 
eleemosynary  effects.  These  funds  are  spent, 
for  example,  to  pay  the  salaries  Of  local 
American  officials,  for  educational  poirposes 
and  to  develop  markets  for  American  ex- 
ports. Most  Important  of  all,  in  countries 
where  the  monetary  and  credit  system  is  still 
rudimentary,  the  counterpart  funds  are  used 
as  a  source  of  credit  and  finance  capital — a 
procedure  often  preferred  to  burdening  local 
budgets.  But  in  general,  these  vast  sums 
cannot  be  used  without  causing  local  infla- 
tion, and  most  food  for  peace  is  a  gWt  from 
the  American  taxpayer. 

Since  1954  the  United  States  has  sent 
abroad  food  (under  Public  Law  480  ;U3d  some 
other  minor  programs)  worth  nearly  $9  bil- 
lion, representing  about  a  third  of  Its  total 
exi-'orts  of  food  including  70  percent  of  its 
exports  of  wheat.  But  such  figures  do  not 
bring  the  realities  home  In  terms  of  cal- 
ories, the  basic  unit  which  measures  the  in- 
take of  human  energy  (2,500  a  day  are  nec- 
essary to  human  efficiency — Americans  take 
In  3,200),  the  wheat,  flotir,  maize,  rice,  other 
grains,  fats,  and  dairy  produce  sent  abroad 
under  Public  Law  480  in  the  financial  year 
1960  were  enough  wholly  to  feed  over  31  mil- 


lion adult  hviman  beings  throughout  that 
12  montl^^This  food  was,  of  course,  spread 
more  thinly  over  many  more  millions  who 
were  already  being  locally  but  inadequately 
fee  "bus.  the  food  sent  to  India  now  repre- 
sent' on  the  average,  90  to  100  calories  a 
day  for  every  Indian,  against  a  deficiency 
estimated  at  250  calories  in  1958  The  diet 
of  54  million  children  has  been  eked  out  by 
food  for  peace  But  It  does  not  constitute 
a  balanced  diet,  which  requires  proteins  and 
vitamins  as  well  as  calories. 

The  administration  plans  to  Increase  both 
the  quantity  of  this  food  and  its  protein 
content.  Unfortunately,  in  extending  Pub- 
lic Law  480  In  the  new  farm  bill  which  was 
passed  last  week,  neither  the  House  nor  the 
Senate  granted  the  full  5-year  authoriza- 
tion which  the  administration  sought  and 
the  Senate  refused  to  increase  the  amount 
of  money  which  may  be  spent  Whether 
the  amount  of  food  sent  abroad  will  rise 
by  15  to  20  percent,  as  the  administration 
hoped,  depends  on  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
ference between  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
But  the  volume  of  shipments  is  In  any  case 
limited  by  the  severe  bottlenecks  in  trans- 
port, storage,  distribution,  and  administra- 
tive arrangements  at  the  receiving  end."; 

It  Is  hoped  to  tie  more  and  more  foreign 
aid  projects  directly  to  the  food  program  by 
supplying  grain  to  areas  where  wages  are 
generated  by  the  employment  of  much  IiktaI 
labor  on  construction  of,  for  example,  dams 
or  irrigation  systems.  Hitherto  such  sudden 
increases  in  incomes  have  inflated  local  food 
prices  disastrously  Food  tor  peace  can  op- 
erate OS  a  brake  on  this  inflation,  which  is 
normal    in    rapid    phases    of    development 

To  provide  more  protein  for  f<  reign  diets 
the  administration  is  raising  price  supports 
for  soya  beans,  cotton  seed  and  peanuts  in 
relation  to  those  for  wheat.  A  more  am- 
bitious plan  is  to  work  with  the  foreign  aid 
agency  to  persuade  the  recipients  to  convert 
grain  Into  protein  by  raising  hogs  and  cattle. 
This  is  still  confined  to  a  few  pilot  projects. 
Yet  another  idea  is  to  purchase  more  Amer- 
ican-processed foods  with  Public  Law  480 
funds  (baby  food  is  an  obvious  example* 
This  would  stimulate  the  food  Industry  even 
more  But  all  these  plans  are,  in  varying 
degrees,  dearer  than  the  simple  device  of 
shoveling  out  surplus  wheat  as  the  basic 
human  fuel 

Many  words  have  been  spun — by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  Mr  McGovern.  who  directs  the  pro- 
gram and  by  Mr  Freeman,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture — about  making  American 
agricultural  prowess  a  great  prestige  talking- 
point  among  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
an  argument  to  which  the  Communl.st.s, 
whose  people  are  hungry,  starving,  or  even 
dying  of  famine,  have  no  reply  But  the 
President  did  not  dare  to  point  up  this  dev- 
astating contrast  by  offering  famine  relief 
to  China,  which  has  used  up  i^s  exchange 
reserves  to  buy  from  Canada  and  Australia, 
American  public  opinion  would  not  have 
stood  for  such  a  move.  Popular  as  Ptibllc 
Law  480  is.  it  is  so  in  a  hole-and-corner  way 
The  legislators  lack  any  vision  about  the 
Use  which  might  be  made  of  it  in  a  world 
where  the  food  deficit  has  reached  36  mil- 
lion tons  a  year  for  wheat  alone.  The  dol- 
lar sign,  the  cry  of  "extravagance"  and  the 
fears  of  commercial  exporters,  both  in  Amer- 
ica and  other  countries,  that  their  markets 
will  suffer  hang  sullenly  over  any  such 
initiative  shrilly  as  the  President's  critics 
call  for  successful  anti-Communist  propa- 
ganda. The  same  mental  straitjacket  stands 
In  the  way  of  rationalizing  the  counterpart 
funds.  This  means  that  America  fails  to 
get  full  credit  for  what  is  In  every  sense  a 
remarkable  work  of  mercy  and  of  gener- 
osity, as  well  as  a  demonstration  of  capitalist 
efficiency  Once  again,  the  President  and 
his  idea  men  may  have  to  be  satisfied  with 
doing  Just  a  little  more  good,  still  very  largely 
by  stealth. 


THE  BERLIN  CRISIS 


Mr.  JA'vrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say  only  a  word  about  Berlin,  because 
i^o  often  people  In  the  coimtry  wonder 
w  hat  we  think.  I  think  all  of  us  recognize 
the  utmost  seriousness  of  the  moment 
Gieat  powers  like  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  do  not  bluff  They  do 
not  dare  to  They  cannot  afford  to  Yet 
there  is  a  deep  feeling  in  the  hearts  of 
all  Americans,  that  much  as  we  know 
we  must  do  what  we  are  doing,  and  we 
know  the  risk,  there  is  ground  for  nego- 
tiation, that  negotiations  will  ensue  both 
between  the  parties  among  the  various 
countries  affected — and,  we  certainly 
have  every  reason  to  expect,  in  the 
United  Nations — and  that  a  solution  will 
be  found. 

But  to  a&k  Uie  American  people  to  as- 
sume that  there  is  no  risk  involved 
would  be  nonsense.  There  is  great  risk. 
What  we  can  do  is  understand  the  risk 
and.  as  has  been  said  at  times  of  great 
crisis,  let  p>olitics  stop  at  the  water's 
edge.  The  White  House,  as  one  of  the 
New  York  papers  has  said,  does  not  have 
to  press  for  unity.  There  is  unity,  and 
the  unity  will  remain  m  the  face  of  this 
danger. 

It  is  the  sobriety  and  the  seiiousness 
with  which  we  regard  this  crisis  and  our 
determination  that  it  .shall  be  met  with 
dignity  and  responsibility  which  befit 
the  leader  of  the  free  world,  and  the 
fact  that  we  are  dedicated  in  backing 
our  constituted  authority,  that  I  think 
are  the  best  augury  to  the  American 
p>eople  that  we  are  neither  bellicose  nor 
reckless:  that  we  know  we  must  stand 
where  we  are.  but.  more  than  that,  that 
we  are  willing,  ready,  and  able  to  bring 
about  an  end  to  the  dangerous  tension 
by  appropriate  negotiations. 

I  think  it  should  be  very  reassuring  to 
the  people  that  we,  like  them — and  this 
problem  is  on  everybody's  mind — under- 
stand the  risks,  the  dangers,  and  our 
responsibilities. 


A  WELCOME  TO  KANSANS  AND  THE 
SEARCH  FOR  SERENITY 

Mr  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  there  t>e 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
welcome  to  Kansans  by  Rev.  Canon 
Luther  D.  Miller,  of  the  Washington 
Cathedral,  together  with  a  sermon  by 
Rev.  Canon  Luther  D.  Miller  at  the 
Washington  Cathedral  entitled  "The 
Search  for  Serenity"  The  sermon  is 
an  appropriate  message  because  of  the 
world  condition  as  it  exists  today 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
and  sermon  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Welcome   to    Kansans 
(By    the   Reverend    Canon   Luther    D     Miller 
Washington  Cathedral,  August  20.  1961) 
It    Is    the    custom    here    at    Washington 
Cathedral  to  honor  one  of  the  United  States 
each   Sunday.     Today    we   honor   the    State 
of    Kansas.     In    recognition    of    the    Kansas 
centennial  we  had  as  special  lesson  readers 
Senator  Andrew  F.  Schoeppel  and  Senator 
Frank     Carlson.      Also     the     Governor    of 
Kansas  issued  a  proclamation  of  thanksgiv- 
ing In  celebration  of  100  years  of  statehood 
Also  to  mark  the  centennial  year  the  State. 
through  voluntary  contributions.  Is  present- 


ing to  Washington  Cathedral  a  590-pound 
bell  to  be  part  of  a  10-bell  peal  to  be  placed 
in  the  Gloria  in  Excelsls  Tower  The  bell 
will  be  Inscribed  "Prom  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas '■  Interest  in  the  gift  of  the  bell  and 
this  service  has  been  possible  through  the 
efforts  of  Mrs  Gordon  Hurlbut,  Jr  ,  and 
Mrs  John  A  Shahan.  regional  chairman  of 
the  National  Cathedral  Association.  Just 
a  personal  word — I  was  stationed  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  Kans  .  for  9  years  as  chaplain 
of  the  Army'.s  Command  and  General  Staff 
College,  so  we  Millers  feel  that  we  are  part 
Kansans,  at  least  Ttiose  of  us  associated 
with  the  cathedral  give  you  people  from 
Kansas  a  special  welcome  to  this  service 
and  mav  God  blesi;  vou  all  alwavs 


The  Search  rot  Serenity 

(By  the  Reverend   Canon  Luther  D    Miller, 
Washington  Cathedral,  August  20,  1961  t 

The  nameless,  indefinable  longing  of  our 
day  Is  fur  safety  and  security.  Behind  the 
tempo  and  tension  of  current  unrest — behind 
the  turmoil  in  the  world — and  we  surely  do 
have  turmoil  in  Asia,  in  TXinlsia.  in  South 
America,  in  Europe,  in  Africa,  and  now  the 
Berlin  crisis  Did  you  happen  to  see  the 
cartoon  in  the  New  Yorker  last  week?  A 
doctor  is  handing  a  prescription  to  his  pa- 
tient with  these  words  I'm  going  to  give 
you  somethliig  to  take  the  instant  it  looks 
as  if  the  Berlin  crisis  Is  coming  to  a  head.' 
Perhaps  this  is  the  time  for  the  patient  to 
take  the  medicine,  for  Khrushchev  is  doing 
a  lot  of  missile  rattling  and  bragging  about 
the  new  Russian  bomb  with  the  power  of  100 
million  tons  of  TNT  Then  the  closing  of  the 
Bradenburg  gate  and  the  ringing  of  Berlin 
with  Soviet  divisions  Then  Khrushchev 
bulled  the  Italian  Premier  saying  that  Italy 
and  Great  Britain,  as  US  bases,  would  be 
Rvissian  hostages  should  war  break  out  Then 
the  United  States  has  upp>ed  the  defense  ap- 
propriation to  over  »46  billion  Then  25.000 
men  are  to  be  called  lor  Army  duty  in  Sep- 
tember and  113  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
unit*  and  Reserve  units  of  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force  have  been  alerted,  a  1.500-man  battle 
group  ordered  t-o  Berlin  by  the  President  I 
think  the  man  in  the  cartoon  had  better  get 
his  prescription  filled  for  It  looks  as  If  the 
Berlin  crisis  Is  coming  to  a  head  Behind  all 
this  Is  the  feeling  among  so  many  of  our 
people  that  we  are  no  longer  secure  We  are 
finally  discovering  that  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world  is  vulnerable,  and  that  the 
world  can  get  at  us 

Almost  every  day  someone  will  say  "I  m 
scared  to  death;  where  is  t.ils  peace  which 
religion  promises?  Why  do  we  all  feel  so 
Insecure?  How  can  we  attain  poise  and  per- 
spective?" It  is  this  sense  of  something 
impending  which  makes  living  so  difficult — 
for  we  do  not  know  what  lies  ahead 

What  the  scared,  bewildered  people  of  our 
day  want  above  all  things  is  some  secret 
place  where  tension  will  be  subdued,  where 
the  streams  are  never  ruffled,  where  the 
waters  are  never  muddy  and  where  all  fear 
vanishes  Millions  of  people  of  this  country 
iu-e  looking  for  some  soundprcx)f  chamber 
where  the  Russians  cease  from  troubling  and 
every b<.xly  Is  at  rest  They  long  to  put  their 
feet  upon  a  rock  that  cannot  be  moved  and 
to  live  in  a  house  that  will  not  fall  in  a 
nuclear  blast  What  most  of  us  want  today 
Is  a  depth  so  deep  and  a  height  so  inac- 
cessible and  a  distance  so  great  than  nothing 
can   reach   it 

Many  people  today  who  are  disturbed 
about  the  world  situation  and  especially  the 
Reds'  program  to  make  the  world  commu- 
nistic many  of  those  pepole  would  be  the 
last  to  admit  that  religion  can  help  them 
If  it  were  suggested  that  the  church  offered 
the  way  out  they  would  regard  it  as  an 
empty  jest  I  wa.s  reading  recently  about 
a  clergyman  who  had  been  invited  to  speak 
at  a  youth  conference,  on  the  subject  "The 


Place  of  the  Church  In  a  Challenging  World 
Order."  The  room  was  crowded  with  a  se- 
lected group  from  colleges  and  unlversl- 
tl«.  and  as  he  entered  a  heated  discussion 
was  In  progress  and  the  chairman  said. 
"Well,  at  least  we  are  agreed  that  Iho 
church  can  do  little  for  us  and  we  will  have 
to  turn  to  something  else."  and  the  whole 
conference  group  heartily  applauded.  It 
was  not  a  very  auspicious  setting  for  the 
speaker  and  yet  strangely  enough  before  the 
hour  was  over  they  adopted,  on  their  own 
Initiative,  a  resolution  stating  that  only  In 
the  return  to  some  fundamental  philosophy 
of  life  which  dealt  with  the  supernatural 
could  the  world  ever  again  have  peace  of 
mind  or  heart  They  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  church;  but  they  could  not  escape 
the  need  of  God. 

It  is  security  that  people  want.  The  world 
right  now  is  in  the  mood  to  pay  almost 
any  price  for  It.  We  are  perfectly  willing 
to  toss  aside  everything  no  matter  how  dear 
and  vital  it  may  have  been  in  the  past,  if 
only  we  can  feel  secure.  That  Is  e8F>eclally 
so  in  our  national  life.  Why  many  people 
today  are  perfectly  willing  to  change  the 
form  of  government,  scrap  any  theory  of 
national  life,  if  only  they  can  have  security. 
The  watchcry  of  a  former  generation  was 
political  freedom,  but  that  of  our  genera- 
tion IS  political  security. 

Behind  all  treaties,  international  confer- 
ences undercover  arrangements  and  secret 
alliances  is  the  quest  for  security.  That 
seems  to  be  the  goal  of  the  world — security. 
Most  nations  are  attempting  to  obtain  as 
much  as  possible  for  themselves  by  giving  as 
little  as  possible  The  great  interest  In  space 
vehicles  that  has  aroused  our  country  and 
the  world  since  Russia  has  put  two  men  In 
orbit  and  the  United  States  two  men  in 
space — since  then  our  people  feel  unsafe  and 
afraid  and  are  determined  to  have  security 
at  any  cost 

It  is  a  signiflcant  fact  that  an  era  in  which 
the  sense  of  insecurity  Is  so  rife  should  be 
one  which  has  largely  turned  its  face  from 
God  There  is  a  strange  Interrelation  be- 
tween Insecurity  and  Irreverence  Our  fore- 
fathers knew  little  of  this  sense  of  human 
helplessness  because  they  lived  with  an  un- 
conquerable faith  They,  of  course,  had 
their  shadows,  too,  but  they  were  always  con. 
scious  of  a  presence  in  the  darkness  Sooner 
or  later  we  pay  dearly  for  Indifference  to 
religion  Whatever  else  we  may  say  of  reli- 
gion this  always  stands  first :  It  gives  men 
reason  for  living  and  the  power  to  face 
things  as  they  are.  It  Is  only  as  man  lives 
with  a  sense  of  eternitv  in  his  heart  that  he 
IS  able  to  stand  up  before  life's  tensions 
Religion  offers  and  guarantees  to  every  man 
an  adequate  power  to  cope  with  life  It 
gives  tis  sfength  equal  to  the  need.  The 
most  profound  truth  of  religion  Is  that  every 
person  has  a  place  in  the  purpose  of  God 
We  do  not  make  our  way  alone  through  the 
world.  Life  is  not  Just  a  commingling  of 
atoms.  History  is  not  Just  a  muddy  stream 
of  disconnected  and  unrelated  events. 

The  universe  is  not  Just  a  jumble  of  stars 
and  planets,  and  character  is  not  Just  a 
tangled  mass  of  twisted  strands  and  threads 
which  can  never  be  untangled  and  untwisted 
to  some  divine  design. 

We  shall  never  live  fearlessly  and  securely 
utitll  we  live  with  a  sense  of  God  in  our  lives. 
A  tree  can  stand  against  any  storm  if  its 
roots  are  down  deep  enough  to  anchor  It. 
It  is  because  we  live  with  inadequate  or  false 
philosophies  that  we  cannot  cope  with  the 
current  world  situation.  Religion  makes  the 
profound  assurance  that  life  Is  a  venture  to 
be  made  with  God.  When  we  cease  to  be- 
lieve that — something  goes  out  of  us.  When 
there  goes  out  of  life  an  awareness  of  God 
and  a  sensitiveness  to  Invisible  things — we 
feel  afraid  A  sense  of  security  depends  upon 
a  sense  of  reverence  What  most  people  need 
who  are  afraid  of  this  world  situation  Is  not 
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a  clinic  but  a  church — not  a  psychiatrist  but 
a  savior — not  a  readjxistment  but  redemp- 
tion. 

Unless  we  keep  vivid  In  our  faith  the 
spiritual  veretles,  seeing  clearly  that  Gkxl 
is  not  dead  and  that  Jesiis  Christ  still  is 
right  and  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Is 
unshaken — ^unless  we  do  that  fear  and 
anxiety  will  dominate  our  lives. 

We  must  believe  that  he  who  niolds  the 
destiny  of  nations  Is  with  us.  Our  trust 
must  be  In  God  and  we  must  believe  that  the 
same  devlne  hand  which  has  guided  us 
through  all  the  pertls  of  the  past  still  holds 
tne  helm  of  our  ship  of  state  and  guides  us 
safely  through  every  storm  and  every  crisis. 


MIGRANT    LABOR   AND    CONGRESS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  the  very 
near  future,  the  Congress  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  remove  from  the  face  of 
our  Nation  a  blight  which  has  persevered 
for  too  long.  Five  migratory  farm- 
worker bills  were  recently  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. These  bills,  the  first  of  their  kind 
to  reach  the  full  Senate,  have  evolved 
from  the  work  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Migratory  Labor  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Two  of  these  bills,  which  I  am  pleased 
to  cosponsor,  concern  th  children  of 
migratory  farmworkers.  One  seeks  to 
restrict  agricultural  child  labor.  The 
other  would  improve  the  educational 
opportunities  for  migratory  farm  chil- 
dren, and  includes  as  well,  a  provision 
to  establish  adult  education  projects. 
The  other  three  bills  would  provide  for 
Federal  registration  of  crew  leaders,  im- 
proved health  services  for  migraCbry 
farm  families,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Migra- 
tory Labor.  Congressional  action  in 
this  area  will  extend  to  migratory  farm- 
workers the  benefits  and  protections  of 
social  legislation  from  which  they  have 
been  excluded  for  nearly  30  years. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  great  interest 
that  I  noted  the  excellent  New  York 
Times  editorial  this  past  Sunday  which, 
without  reservation,  urges  enactment  of 
these  bills.  This  editorial  entitled  "Mi- 
grant Labor  and  Congress,"  points  out: 

All  five  bills  should  be  promptly  passed  by 
the  Senate,  and  their  companion  bills  by 
the  House.  There  Is  unanimous  support  In 
the  administration  for  them,  led  by  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Goldberg.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  President  Kennedy  would  sign 
them. 

Because  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
is  indicative  of  national  concern  for 
our  migrator:'  farmworkers  and  their 
families,  and  because  it  recognizes  the 
urgent  need  for  legislation  in  this  area, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.   20,   1961] 
Migrant  Labor' and  Congress 

After  far  too  many  years  of  neglect  by 
Congress  It  looks  now  as  If  something  were 
going  to  be  done  to  give  migrant  farm- 
workers the  protection  they  need — and  that 
Industrial  workers  have  long  since  been 
given.  This  Is  largely  due  to  the  outstand- 
ing efforts  of  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 


Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Migratory  Labor  of  which  he  is 
chairman,  and  also  to  a  small  number  of 
dedicated  social  welfare  agencies.  Migrants 
have  not  had  the  facilities  for  propaganda 
and  political  pressure  which  the  big  unions 
can  command. 

Five  migratory  labor  bills — the  results  of 
many  months  of  study  by  the  Senate  sub- 
committee— have  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Williams,  with  bipartisan 
sponsorship,  and  have  been  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  They  are  due  soon  for  action 
on  the  floor. 

Most  important  Is  one  ( S.  1126)  which  re- 
quires annual  Federal  registration  of  crew 
leaders — the  middlemen  who  arrange  agree- 
ments between  workers  and  growers,  and  fur- 
nish Interstate  transportation.  This  Is  de- 
signed to  establish  and  enforce  adequate 
standards  of  performance  in  dealing  with 
the  migrants.  Other  measures  place  limits 
on  child  labor  on  farms  outside  of  school 
hours,  give  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
States  and  local  communities  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  migrants  and  their  children,  pro- 
vide Federal  grants  to  stimulate  and  support 
local  health  programs,  and  establish  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Migratory  Labor 
to  advise  the  President  and  Congress  ai.d  to 
Inform  the  public  as  to  the  problems  of  these 
workers  and  how  to  deal  with  them. 

All  five  of  the  bills  should  be  promptly 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  their  companion 
bills  by  the  House.  There  Is  unanimous  sup- 
port In  the  administration  for  them,  led  by 
Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  President  Kennedy  would  sign 
them. 


THE  JOHN  BIRCH  SOCIETl* 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  scholarly 
and  sobering  article  published  in  Com- 
mentary magazine,  issue  of  August  1961, 
entitled  "The  John  Birch  Society.  Fun- 
damentalism on  the  Right."  The  article 
was  prepared  by  Prof.  Alan  F.  Westin, 
who  was  associate  professor  of  public 
law  and  government  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

The  burden  of  the  article  is  to  analyze 
in  historical  perspective  the  operations 
and  role  of  the  John  Birch  Society.  In 
it  Mr.  Westin  suggests  first,  that  the 
Birch  group  poisoned  their  own  image 
of  world  events  and  American  pohtics 
by  viewing  them  as  a  wholly  conspira- 
torial operation.  Everj'thing  is  conspir- 
acy and  perpetrated  by  conspirators 

Second,  Mr.  Westin  suggests  that  the 
Birchers  impugn  the  integrity  and  pa- 
triotism of  those  at  the  head  of  every 
major  social  and  economic  group  in  the 
country.  That  would  include  the  Re- 
publican Party,  the  Democratic  Party, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  other  similar  organizations. 

Third.  Mr.  Westin  points  out  that  the 
Birchers  are  convinced  that  the  Com- 
munists have  gone  so  far  in  penetrating 
American  politics  that  there  is  little  hope 
in  the  existing  pohtical  system  of  Amer- 
ica to  resolve  our  problems. 

Fourth,  he  points  out  that  most  of 
the  Birch  Society's  positive  program  con- 
sists of  advocating  the  repeal  of  things 
or  the  removal  of  the  Nation  from  .some- 
thing or  somewhere — a  completely  neg- 
ative approach  in  an  attempt  to  turn 
back  the  hands  of  time. 

Finally,  Mr.  Westin  suggests  that  the 
Birch  Society  advocates  both  direct  ac- 


tion and  dirty  tactics  to  break  the  grip 
of  the  Communist  conspiracy  in  this 
country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
[Prom  Commentary  magazine,  August   1961) 

The  John  Birch  Socirry :   Fundamentalism 
ON  THE  Right 
(By  Alan  P.  Westin) 
Last    April,    the    Gallup    poll    asked    a    na- 
tionwide sample  of  Americans  whether  they 
had     heard     of     the     John     Birch     Society 
and    found     that    39     million     persons— an 
extraordinary     number,    according     to    Gal- 
lup— had  read  or  heard  of  the  Birchers.     Of 
these.  47   percent   h.'^d  an   unfavorable  esti- 
mate of  the  society.  8  percent  were  favorable, 
and  45  percent  had  not  yet  reached  a  Judg- 
ment.     In   one    sense,    these    figures   suggest 
a  firm  rejection  of  the  Birchers  by  majority 
sentiment.      But    the    figures    also    indicate 
that   at   the   moment   when    the   society    was 
receiving  its  most  damaging  publicity — when 
the  mass  media  were    featuring  the   charge 
by  Birch  Founder  Robert  Welch  that  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  was  "a  dedicated,  conscious 
agent  of  the  Communist  conspiracy" — 3  mil- 
lion persons  stUl  concluded  that  the  society 
was  a  commendable,  p.atrlotlc.  antl-Comm-.i- 
nist  organization.     If  the  undecided  45  per- 
cent  were   to  be  divided   In   the   same   pro- 
portion  as   those   who   had   reached   a   Judg- 
ment  (and   this  would   probably  underwelgh 
pro-Birch    sentiment),    another    24    million 
persons  would  be  added  to  the  ranks  of  the 
approving.       By    this    estimate    It    can    be 
argued,  then,  that  at  least  S'^  million  Amer- 
icans  from    among   the   most    publlc-aflalrs- 
consclous  40  million  of  our  advilt  population 
were    favorably    Impressed     With    the    John 
Birch  Society. 

One  reason  for  this  extraordinarily  high 
degree  of  support  is  that  the  Birch  S<'x"lety 
has  become  the  most  appealing,  activist,  and 
efficient  movement  to  appear  on  the  extreme 
right  since  the  fertile  decade  of  the  1930s 
Birch  membership  at  present  is  probably 
Close  to  60.000  and  Is  distributed  widely 
throughout  the  Nation,  with  particular 
strength  in  traditional  centers  of  fundamen- 
talism like  Houston,  IjOS  Angeles.  Na.^hvillc. 
Wichita,  and  Boston.  Tills  membership 
provides  an  annual  dues  Income  of  II  300- 
000  Life  memberships  at  81.000,  special  do- 
nations by  wealthy  supporters,  and  sales  of 
society  literature  add  perhaps  $300,000  more, 
giving  the  gjoup  a  present  working  fund  of 
$1,600,000  a  year  By  Its  own  count,  the 
society  has  28  staff  workers  In  Its  home  office 
In  Belmont,  Mass  .  30  fully  salaried  and 
expense-paid  traveling  coordinators,  and  100 
partially  paid  or  volunteer  coordinators. 
Its  Jabbing  forefinger  has  already  been  felt 
In  the  midsection  of  dozens  of  communities, 
and  some  commentators  not  prone  to  over- 
estimating fringe  movements  warn  that  the 
society  may  become  an  efTectlve  united  front 
for  the  hundreds  of  rlghtwing  groups  cur- 
rently operating  on  the  American  scene 

All  this  being  the  case,  it  Is  worth  asking 
what  kind  of  group  the  John  Birch  Society 
Is  and  how  It  compares  with  traditional 
rlghtwlng  organizations.  Why  has  It  sud- 
denly come  Into  prominence  at  this  particu- 
lar moment,  and  what  are  its  prospects  In 
the  decade  ahead? 

I 
However  much  factors  like  urbanization, 
the  cold  war.  and  status  Insecurities  may 
have  provided  a  new  setting  for  native 
fundamentalists,  a  large  and  Irreducible 
corps  of  such  people  has  always  existed  In 
the  United  States.  Unlike  American  lib- 
erals   and     conservatives — who    accept    the 
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political  system,  acknowledge  the  loyalty  of 
their  opponents,  and  employ  the  ordinary 
political  techniques — the  fundamentallBts 
can  be  distinguished  by  five  Identifying 
characteristics : 

1  They  assume  that  there  are  always  solu- 
tions capable  of  producing  International 
victories  and  of  resolving  our  social  prob- 
lems; when  such  solutions  are  not  found, 
they  attribute  the  failure  to  conspiracies 
led  by  evil  men  and  their  dupes 

2  They  refuse  to  believe  In  the  Integrity 
and  patriotism  of  those  who  lead  the  domi- 
nant social  groups — the  churches,  the 
unions,  the  business  community,  etc. — and 
declare  that  the  American  "establishment" 
has  become  part  of  the  conspiracy. 

3  They  reject  the  political  system:  they 
lash  out  at  politicians,  the  major  parties. 
and  the  give-and-take  of  political  compro- 
mise as  a  betrayal  of  the  fundamental  truth 
and  as  a  circus  to  divert  the  |>eople. 

4.  They  reject  those  programs  for  dealing 
with  social,  economic,  and  International 
problems  which  liberals  and  conservatives 
agree  upon  as  minimal  foundations.  In 
their  place,  the  fundamentalists  propose 
drastic  panaceas  requiring  major  social 
change. 

5  To  break  the  net  of  conspiracy  they  ad- 
vocate direct  action,  sometimes  In  the  form 
of  a  new  political  party,  but  more  often 
through  secret  organization,  push-button 
pressure  campaigns,  and  front  groups  Oc- 
casionally direct  action  will  develop  Into 
hate-propaganda  and  calculated  violence. 

At  various  periods,  the  United  Stat«8  has 
experienced  both  left-fundamentallsm  (the 
Knights  of  Labor,  the  Wobblles,  the  Popu- 
lists, the  Communists,  the  Trotskyltes,  and 
the  Wallace  Progressive)  and  rlght-funda- 
mentallsm  (the  Know-Nothlngs,  the  Cough- 
llnlt«8.  the  Sllver-Shlrts.  and  America  First  1 
Today,  rlght-fundamentallsm  spans  a  broad 
spectrum  At  one  ix)le.  with  Its  passionate 
thousands,  u  the  "hate"  right,  led  by  the 
Conde  McOlnleys,  Gerald  L.  K.  Smiths,  Ad- 
miral Orommellns,  Father  Terminellos,  John 
Kaspers.  and  George  Rockwells,  who  offer 
various  combinations  of  anti-Semitic,  antl- 
Cathollc.  and  anti-Negro  sentiment.  These 
groups  are  thoroughly  discredited  In  con- 
temporary America,  and  the  major  problem 
they  present  Is  a  matter  of  defining  the  line 
which  our  law  should  draw  between  deviant 
expression  and  hate-mongerlng  oi  advocacy 
of  violence.  At  the  opposite  pole  is  the 
semlrespectable  right  Here  we  encounter 
a  variety  of  different  political  and  educa- 
tional organizations  Including  the  Founda- 
tion for  Economic  Education,  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Committee 
for  Constitutional  Government,  and  the 
White  Citizens'  Councils  of  the  South.  So- 
cially prominent  figures  belong  to  such 
groups,  which  are  well-financed,  often  have 
connections  with  local  and  national  major 
party  factions,  and  exercise  substantial 
lobbying  Influence  Their  supporters  and 
leaders  may  long  to  break  with  the  two-party 
system  and  start  a  rightist  party,  but  they 
are  restrained  by  the  knowledge  that  this 
would  Isolate  them  and  thus  diminish  their 
present  effectiveness. 

The  John  Birch  Society  stands  between 
these  two  poles.  In  the  words  of  one  of  Its 
chapter  leaders  in  Louisville,  Ey  .  It  is  a  mid- 
dle-of-the-road rlghtwlng  organization  In 
order  to  get  a  precise  picture  of  its  Ideology 
and  tactics.  I  have  examined  every  published 
word  Issued  by  the  society  since  its  forma- 
tion In  1958:  in  1961  annotated  edition  of 
the  "Blue  Book  of  the  John  Birch  Society," 
Its  operating  manual  and  theological  fount: 
the  monthly  bulletins  which  are  sent  to 
members  and  contain  the  agenda  of  activities 
(the  1960  issues  of*  the  bulletin  are  avail- 
able In  a  bound  edition  titled  "The  White 
Book  of  the  John  Birch  Society");  those 
writings  of  Robert  Welch  which  have  been 
officially  Incorporated  and  reprinted  by  the 


society  (eg..  The  Life  of  John  Birch,"  "May 
God  Forgive  Us,"  "A  Letter  to  the  South  on 
Segregation" ) :  and  every  Issue  of  American 
Opinion,  the  monthly  publication  edited  by 
Robert  Welch  for  the  society.  (This  was 
published  by  Welch  before  February  1958 
under  the  slightly  more  modest  title  of  "One 
Man's  Opinion") 

Measured  by  its  official  materials,  the 
authenticated  accounts  of  Welch's  8p>eeches. 
and  public  comments  by  members  of  the 
society's  council,  the  society  emerges  as  a 
purebred  specimen  of  American  rlght-funda- 
mentallsm 

i.  Its  Image  of  world  events  and  American 
politics  Is  wholly  conspiratorial.  In  the 
July  1960  bulletin.  Welch  explains  that  the 
key  to  the  advance  of  world  communism 
'Is  treason  right  within  our  Government 
and  the  place  to  find  it  Is  right  in  Wash- 
ington "  The  danger.  Welch  says  in  the 
Blue  Book.  is  almost  entirely  Internal." 
And  it  Is  a  certainty."  he  writes  in  "May 
God  Forgive  Us,"  that  there  are  more  Com- 
munists and  Communist  sympathizers  In  our 
Government  today  than  ever  before."  As 
recently  as  January  1961,  Welch  was  inform- 
ing his  supporters  that  "Communist  Influ- 
ences are  now  in  almost  complete  control  of 
our  Federal  Government  ' 

Each  year  since  1958,  Welch  and  his  board 
of  experts  have  published  a  scoreboard  rat- 
ing ail  the  nation*  of  the  world  according 
to  the  present  degree  of  Communist  In- 
fluence and  control  over  the  economic  and 
political  affairs"  of  the  country.  In  1958. 
the  United  States  was  rated  as  20  to  40  per- 
cent under  Communist  control,  in  1959.  the 
United  States  went  up  to  30  to  50  percent: 
and  In  1960,  the  figure  climbed  to  40  to  60 
percent.  (At  that  pace,  we  will  reach  the  80 
to  100  percent  mark  in  1964)  England's 
rating  went  from  20  to  40  percent  In  1958  to 
50  to  70  percent  In  I960.  Israel  Is  presently 
rated  as  40  to  60  percent  controlled:  Egypt 
80  to  100  percent 

Everywhere,  the  Birchers  advise.  Commu- 
nists are  at  the  heart  of  events,  even  some 
events  that  might  seem  to  less  skilled  ob- 
servers remote  from  Kremlin  direction  In 
an  open  letter  to  Khrushchev  in  1958.  Welch 
said  'your  hands  played  the  decisive  Unseen 
part "  in  the  run  on  American  banks  and 
their  closing  In  1933.  It  was  the  Commu- 
nist-contrived recognition  of  the  Soviets  in 
1933  that  "saved  them  from  financial  col- 
lapse." The  "very  idea  of  American  foreign 
aid  was  dreamed  up  by  Stalin,  or  by  his 
agents  for  him."  The  "trouble  In  the  South 
over  integration  Is  Communist-contrived": 
the  Communists  have  Invented  a  "phony 
civil  rights  slogan  to  stir  up  bitterness  and 
civil  disorder,  leading  gradually  to  police- 
state  rule  by  Federal  troops  and  armed  re- 
sistance to  that  rule."  The  US  Supreme 
Court  "Is  one  of  the  most  Important 
agencies  of  communism.'"  The  Federal  Re- 
serve System  is  a  realization  of  point  5  of 
the  Communist  Manifesto,  calling  for  cen- 
tralization of  credit  in  the  hands  of  the 
state.  The  purpose  of  proposed  legislation 
requiring  registration  of  privately  owned 
firearms  is  to  aid  the  Communists  In  making 
"ultimate  seizure  of  such  by  the  govern- 
ment easier  and  more  complete."  Every- 
where, Welch  concludes,  the  Communists 
are  winning:  In  "the  press,  the  pulpit,  the 
radio  and  television  media,  the  labor  unions, 
the  schools,  the  courts,  and  the  legislative 
halls  of  America." 

All  the  above  descriptions  of  conspira- 
torial trends  have  been  cit«d  from  official 
Birch  Society  literature,  what  Welch  calls 
the  society's  steps  to  the  truth.  But  the 
picture  grows  darker  when  one  turns  to  the 
"Black  Book."  or.  as  it  is  more  commonly 
known,  "The  Politician"  -the  book  length 
letter  which  Welch  circulated  privately  to 
hundreds  of  persons  but  which  the  society 
has  carefully  rejected  as  an  official  docu- 
ment. "The  Politician"  Is  to  the  society 
what  Leninist  dogma  Is  to  the  Communist 


front  groups  in  Western  or  neutralist  na- 
tions— it  Is  the  ultimate  truth  held  by  the 
founder  and  his  hard  core,  but  It  Is  too  ad- 
vanced and  too  powerful  to  present,  as  yet, 
to  the  masses  being  led.  In  "The  PoUtlclan." 
Welch  names  names.  Presidents  Roosevelt, 
Truman,  and  Elsenhower:  Secretary  of  State 
John  Poster  Dulles:  CIA  Director  Allen  Dul- 
les: Chief  Justice  Warren — all  of  these  men 
are  called  knowing  Instruments  of  tne  Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  Elsenhower  and 
his  administration  d'-aw  the  strongest  venom 
in  "The  Politician,"  Just  as  Social  Demo- 
crats do  in  full  dose  Communist  literature. 
For  Welch  la  Taft  supporter  and  McCarthy 
stalwart ) .  the  Elsenhower  administration  was 
a  betrayal  which  could  only  have  had  Com- 
munists at  Its  source.  "For  many  reasons 
and  after  a  lot  of  study,"  Welch  writes,  "I 
personally  believe  (John  Foster)  Dulles  to 
be  a  Communist  agent."  "Allen  Dulles  Is 
the  most  protected  and  untouchable  sup- 
porter of  communism,  next  to  Elsenhower 
himself.  In  Washington."  Arthur  H.  Burns' 
Job  lis  head  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Aa- 
vlsers  "has  been  merely  a  coverup  for  Burns' 
liaison  wjrk  between  Elsenhower  and  some 
of  his  Communist  bosses."  "The  chances 
are  very  strong  that  Milton  Elsenhower  Is 
actually  Dwlght  Elsenhower's  superior  and 
boss  within  the  Communist  Party."  As  for 
Dwight  Elsenhower  himself.  Welch  states  un- 
equivocally: 

"There  Is  only  one  possible  word  to  de- 
scribe ( Elsenhower "s )  purp>08e  and  actions. 
That  word  Is  treason."  "My  firm  belief  that 
Dwlght  Elsenhower  Is  a  dedicated,  conscious 
agent  of  the  Communist  conspiracy,"  he 
continues.  "Is  based  on  an  accumulation  of 
detailed  evidence  so  extensive  and  so  pal- 
pable that  It  seems  to  put  this  conviction 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt."  Discussing 
what  he  terms  Elsenhower's  "mentality  of 
fanaticism."  Welch  refuses  to  accept  the  Idea 
that  Ike  may  Just  be  an  "opportunistic  poli- 
tician" aiding  the  Communists  "I  person- 
ally think  he  has  been  sympathetic  to  ulti- 
mat<  Communist  alms,  realistically  willing 
to  use  Communist  means  to  help  them 
achieve  their  goals,  knowingly  accepting  and 
abiding  by  Communist  orders,  and  con- 
sciously serving  the  Com.munlst  conspiracy 
for  all  of  his  adult  life." 

2.  The  Birchers  impugn  the  integrity  and 
patriotism  of  those  at  the  head  of  the  major 
social  and  economic  groups  of  the  Nation. 
In  a  supplement  to  the  February  1961  Bul- 
letin, Welch  announced  that  "Communist 
Influences"  are  "very  powerful  in  the  top 
echelons  of  our  educational  system,  our 
labor  union  organizations,  many  of  our  re- 
ligious organizations,  and  of  almost  every 
Important  segment  of  our  national  life.  In- 
sidiously but  rapidly  the  Communists  are 
now  reaching  the  tentacles  of  their  con- 
spiracy downward  throughout  the  who'e 
social,  economic,  and  political  pyramid."' 
Thus,  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  is  Communist  minded,  and  from  3  to 
5  percent  of  the  Protestant  clergy  have  been 
called  actual  Communists.  "Treason,""  Welch 
further  declares,  "is  widespread  and  ram- 
pant In  otir  high  Ai-my  circles." 

The  American  Medical  Association  has 
been  "took"  and  can  no  longer  be  depended 
upon  for  support  in  the  fight  against  so- 
cialism. So  too  with  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  has  been  preaching 
dangerously  liberal  and  internationalist  doc- 
trines in  its  courses  on  practical  politics. 
(When  chamber  leaders  protest.ed  this  slur, 
Welch  replied  that  their  outraged  reac- 
tion was  exactly  l.ke  that  of  the  State  De- 
partment In  the  1&40"6  when  charges  of 
Communist  Infiltration  were  first  raised.) 
The  leadership  of  cur  universities,  corpora- 
tions, foundations,  communications  media — 
all  are  riddled  with  Communists,  or  "Com- 
symps"  (a  word  Welch  coined  to  avoid 
having  to  say  whether  a  given  person  was  a 
real  party  member  or  only  a  S3nnpathlaer) . 
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Naturally,  Welch  and  his  colleagues  are 
certain  that  these  "Coms3rmp"  elites  are 
out  to  destroy  him  and  his  movement. 
References  to  persecution  and  images  of 
martyrdom  abound  In  Birch  literature, 
ranging  from  incessant  mention  of  how  the 
patron  saint  (Senator  McCarthy)  was  driven 
to  his  death,  to  suggestions  that  Welch  may 
be  murdered  one  day  by  the  Communists. 

3.  The  Birchers  are  convinced  that  the 
Communists  have  gone  so  far  in  penetrating 
American  politics  that  there  is  little  hope  In 
the  existing  political  system.  In  his  letter  to 
Khrushchev,  Welch  wrote  that  the  Commu- 
nists obviously  intended  to  '•maintain  and 
increase  (their)  working  control  over  both 
our  major  political  parties."  We  cannot 
count  on  "politicians,  political  leadership,  or 
even  political  action."  Though  he  advo- 
cates the  nomination,  on  an  American  Party 
ticket,  of  Senator  Barky  Goldwatek  for  Pres- 
ident, and  J.  Strom  Thttrmond  for  Vice 
President  in  1964,  Welch  has  warned  his  fol- 
lowers that  even  Goldwater — the  most 
"Americanist"    figure    around    in    politics    at 

(,  ^  the    moment — is    "still    a    politician"    and 

^A  therefore  not  to  be  relied  upon.     Welch  has 

"  also  had  some  things  to  say  about  "Jumping 

Jack"  Kennedy.  According  to  Welch,  the 
Nation  received  "the  exact  Communist 
line  •  •  •  from  Jack  Kennedy's  speeches,  as 
quickly  and  faithfully  as  from  the  Worker  or 
the  National  Guardian.  •  •  •••  And  in  1959, 
Welch  denounced  the  "Kennedy  brat"  for 
"finding  the  courage  to  Join  the  Jackals 
picking  at  the  corpse  of  McCarthy." 

A  particularly  revealing  sample  of  Welch's 
sense  of  American  political  realities  is  found 
in  his  description  of  the  Eisenhower  steal  of 
the  Republican  nomination  in  1952,  one  of 
the  "dirtiest  deals  in  American  political 
history,  participated  in  if  not  actually  engi- 
neered by  Richard  Nixon."  If  Taft  had  not 
been  cheated  of  the  nomination,  Welch 
predicted: 

"It  Is  almost  certain  that  Taft  would  then 
have  been  elected  President  by  a  far  greater 
plurality  than  was  Eisenhower,  that  a  grand 
rout  of  the  Communists  in  our  Government 
and  in  our  midst  would  have  been  started, 
that  McCarthy  would  be  alive  today,  and 
that  we  wouldn't  even  be  In  this  mess." 

4.  Most  of  the  Birch  Society's  p>osltive  pro- 
gram consists  of  advocating  the  repeal  of 
things  or  the  removal  of  the  Nation  from 
something  or  somewhere.  A  partial  list  of 
the  things  that  the  society  describes  £is 
wicked.  Communist,  and  dangerous  Includes: 
U.S.  membership  In  the  United  Nations,  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  International  Trade 
Organization,  and  UNICEP;  membership  In 
GATT  (the  General  Agreement  on  Trades 
and  Tariffs);  reciprocal  trade  agreements; 
the  useless  and  costly  NATO;  so-called  de- 
fense spending;  all  foreign  aid;  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  al';  other 
Communist  nations;  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act;  social  security;  the  graduated 
Income  tax;  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration, the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, and  TVA;  Government  wage  and 
price  controls;  forced  integration;  deliberate- 
ly fraudulent  U.S.  Government  bonds;  the 
Federal  Reserve  System;  urban  renewal; 
fluoridation;  metro  government;  the  cor- 
porate dividend  tax;  the  mental  health 
racket;  Federal  aid  to  housing;  and  all  pro- 
grams regimenting  farmers. 

Some  Items  on  this  list  may  be  opposed 
by  conservatives  or  by  liberals.  But  taken 
together,  it  adds  up  to  a  nihilist's  plea  for 
the  repeal  of  Industrialism  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  international  politics.  Such  a  pro- 
gram can  be  called  rational  or  even  polit- 
ical only  by  people  who  do  not  know  what 
those  words  mean. 

5.  Finally,  the  Birch  Society  advocates  both 
"direct  action"  and  "dirty  tactics"  to  "break 
the  grip  of  the  Communist  conspiracy."  Un- 
like those  right-fundamentalist  groups  which 


have    energetic    leaders    but    passive    mem- 
bershlp>s.  the  Birchers  are  decidedly  activist, 
"Get  to  work  or  learn  to  talk   Russian."   is 
a  slogan  Welch  recommends  to  his  followers. 
and  they  are  certainly  hard  at  work.    From 
national    headquarters    in    Belmont,    Mass., 
Welch    formulates   a   set    of   complementary 
national    and    local    action    program.s.    then 
issues  them  to   menabers   through  directives 
in  the  bulletin   and  contacts  with   chapter 
leaders.    A  mixture  of  traditional  and  funda- 
mentalist techniques  is  prescribed.     The  lo- 
cal programs  Include  infiltration  of  commvi- 
nlty    organizations    svich    as    PTA    ("to    take 
them  away  from  the  Communists") ;  harass- 
ment    of      "pro-Communist"      si^eakers      at 
church   meetings,   political   gatherings,,   and 
public  forums;  creation  of  local  f-ont  groups 
(e.g.,    the   Committee    Against    Summit   En- 
tanglements. College  Graduates  Againat  Ed- 
ucating Traitors  at  Government  Expense,  the 
Committee   To   Impeach   Earl    Warrea,   and 
the    Committee   To    Investigate    Communist 
Influences  at  Vassar  College);   campaigns  to 
seciire    endorsement   of   Birch    positione   and 
signatures  for  Birch   petitions   in  all  groups 
that    Birch    members    belong    to    (e.g.,    vet- 
erans   and    business    organizations);    letters 
and  telephone  calls  to  local  public  officials, 
leading   citizens,   and    newspapers  who   sup- 
port   what    the    society    opposes    or   oppose 
the  society  directly:  monthly  telephone  calls 
to  the  local  public  library   to  make  mire  It 
has  copies  of  the  five  rlghtwlng  books  rec- 
ommended by  Welch  every  month 

The  national  campaigns  are  carefully  pin- 
pointed efforts.     They  range  from  lettrr  and 
postcard     writing     to     national     advertising 
campaigns.      In    the   past    2    years,    Birchers 
have  been   told  to:    write   the  National   Boy 
Scouts   director  and    demand  to   knov   why 
the    president    of    the    National    Council    of 
Churches  addressed  their  national  Jamboree; 
Insist  personally  and  In  writing  each  time  a 
member    flies    American.   United,   or  Eastern 
Airlines  that  they  stock  Human  Events  and 
National   Review   on    their    planes,    write    to 
Newsweek   to    protest   a   "pro-FLN    Commu- 
nist"   story     (the    society    has    a    crii-sh    on 
Jacques   Soustelle).    to   Life    protesting    the 
"glorification"  of  Charles  Van  Doren.  and  to 
tl.e  NBC   network   and   the   Purex   Corp.   for 
spon.soring   a   TV   drama   favorable   to  Sacco 
and  Vanzetti;   circulate  petitions  and  write 
letters  on  the  No.  1  project  of  the  moment,  to 
Impeach   Chief  Justice  Warren   and   thereby 
"give    the   Commtmists   a    setback."     Welch 
also   sends   out    the   copy   for   punchy   post- 
cards   to    be   addressed    to   national   political 
leaders.     To  cite  Instances  in  1960  alone:   to 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr  ,  at  the 
U.N  ,  "Two  questions,  Mr.  Lodge:  Who  mur- 
dered   Bang-Jensen?      And    which    side    are 
you    on?";    to    Secretary    of    State    Christian 
Herter,  "Castro  Is  a  Communist.     Trtljillo  is 
an    anti-Communist.      Whose    side    axe    you 
on?";    and  to  President  Elsenhower,  on  the 
eve    of    the    scheduled    summit    conJjerence. 
"Dear  President  Eisenhower:  If  you  go,  don't 
conie  back." 

The  last  postcard  stirred  some  protests 
from  society  members,  who  felt  that  Welch's 
savage  little  message  to  the  President  was  a 
bit  too  strong  Welch  set  them  straight  In 
the  Bulletin:  "It  is  one  of  our  many  sorrows 
that,  In  fighting  the  evil  forces  which  now 
threaten  our  civilization,  for  tis  to  be  too 
civilized  Is  unquestionably  to  be  defeated. " 
The  Communists,  he  continued,  want  us  to 
be  "too  gentle,  too  respectable  •  •  ♦  (but) 
this  is  not  a  cream-puff  war  •  •  •  and  we 
do  mean  business  every  step  of  tht  way" 
Welch  admitted  that  the  technique  of 
planted  and  loaded  questions  and  the  dis- 
rtiDtlon  of  meetings  was  a  "dirty  trick."  but 
he  still  defended  It  as  another  vital  tactic. 
To  stimulate  compliance  by  members  with 
the  local  and  national  effort.?  pre.=cribed  each 
month  laa  the  Bulletin.  Welch  has  devised 
the  MMM  system,  or  "member's  monthly 
memos."     These  forms  are  filled  out  by  the 


member  detailing  what  he  or  she  has  done 
and  including  sundry  observations  on  the 
"Americanist  fight."  They  are  then  collected 
by  the  chapter  leader  and  transmitted  to 
Belmont.  Welch  and  his  ttaff,  according  to 
the  Bulletin,  spend  much  lime  going  over 
the  MMM's. 

So  ar.  the  Birch  Society  has  been  success- 
ful tn  attracUng  to  It  some  highly  substan- 
tial figtires  in  local  communities — physicians, 
stockbrokers,  reUred  military  offlcers.  lawyers, 
businersmen  (particularly  small  and  middle- 
sized  manufacturers  In  the  Midwest  and 
South),  and  professionals,  many  of  whom 
have  become  local  chapter  leaders  and  Stale 
coordinators.  The  council  of  the  society  Is 
a  veritable  board  of  directors  of  right-funda- 
mentalism: men  like  Col.  Lawrence  Bunker. 
ColaG.  Parker.  T  Coleman  Andrews.  Clarence 
Manion.  and  SpruiUe  Braden.  Among  the 
contributing  editors  and  editorial  advisory 
committee  for  American  Opinion  are  J.  B. 
Matthews,  William  S.  Schlamra.  Kenneth 
Colegrove,  J.  Bracken  Lee,  Ludwig  von  MIecs. 
Adolph  Menjou,  J  Howard  Pew.  and  Albert 
C.  Wedemeyer.  In  several  communities,  ob- 
servers of  the  society  have  n^ted  a  signiti- 
cant  number  of  30-  to  40-year-olds  Joining 
the  organization.  Welch  has  stated  that 
half  of  the  society's  membership  Is  Catholic, 
that  there  are  some  Jewish  members,  and 
that  there  are  Negroes  als<j — two  segregated 
locals  In  the  South  and  Integrated  chapters 
in  the  North. 

Press  reports  suggest  that  most  of  the  so- 
ciety's  members   already   had   strong   affilia- 
tions   with    other    rlghiwing    groups    before 
the  Birch  Society  was  formed.     What  Welch 
hopes   to  do   Is   build   a   1    million   member 
organization  by  welding  together  the  masses 
of     rlght-fundamentaiist    Joiners    Uito    the 
fighting    educational    and    pressure    arm    of 
the  John  Birch  Society.     In  the  Bulletm  and 
American  Opinion,  Welch  continually  offers 
flattering      salutes      to      various      rlghtwlng 
groups,       publications,       and      personalities, 
stressing  that  Americanists  can  work  in  sev- 
eral furums  at  once  for  the  cause.     In  May 
1961,  for  example.  Welch  listed  two  pages  of 
other  anti-Communist  groups  which  he  en- 
dorsed    and     urged     Birchers     to     support. 
These    included    the    American    Coalition    of 
Patriotic  Societies,  the  American  Council  of 
Christian  Laymen,  the  Cardinal  Mlndszenty 
Foundation,  the  Catholic  Freedom  Founda- 
tion,   the    Christian    Crusade,    the    Freedom 
Club    (jDf  Los  Angeles).  Freedom   In   Action 
(Houston),  the  Intercollegiate  Society  of  In- 
dividualists, the  Network  of  Patriotic  Letter 
Writers     (Pasadena),    and    We.    the    People 
(Chicago).      In    turn,    Welch's    appearances 
are   often  sponsored   by  such   groups:    The 
Freedom  Club  of  Rev   James  Flfield  arranged 
his   Los  Angeles  rally,  and  the  Sons   of   the 
American  Revolution  sponsored  his  Hou;:t>jn 
appearance. 

To  a  large  extent,  Welch's  personal  self- 
lessness and  his  salesmanship  have  already 
made  him  a  rallying  point  for  the  funda- 
mentalist right,  and  no  recent  rlghtwlng 
group  comes  to  mind  which  has  achieved  so 
large  and  solid  a  dues-paying  and  working 
membership.  In  a  world  of  Communist  ad- 
vances In  Asia  and  Africa,  pressures  on  Ber- 
lin, vast  changes  In  the  relation  of  white  to 
colored  populations  throughout  the  world, 
the  Birch  Society  has  developed  a  thoroughly 
satisfying  way  for  the  thln-llpped  little  lady 
from  Wichita  or  the  self-made  manufac- 
turer of  plumbing  fixtures  In  North  Carolliia 
to  work  In  manageable  little  daily  doses 
against  "the  Communists  "  The  cancer  of 
the  unquestioned  International  Commu- 
nist menace  and  the  surgery  of  l(x;al  pres- 
sure on  the  PTA  and  public  library — here 
Is  a  perfect  appeal  for  right  fundamentalism. 
This  highlights  the  fact  that  the  society's 
most  successful  efforts  to  date  have  not  been 
on  the  national  scene  but  on  the  soft  under- 
belly of  American  democracy — those  places 
where  a  minimum  of  pressure  can  often  pro- 
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duce  maximum  terror  and  restrictive  re- 
sponses. Welch  has  stressed  that  school 
boards,  city  colleg^es,  local  businesses,  local 
clergy,  and  similar  targets  are  the  ones  to 
concentrate  on.  Above  all.  Welch  has 
brought  coordination  to  the  fundamentalist 
right — coordinated  targets,  coordinated 
meetings  and  rallies,  and  coordinated  pres- 
sure tactics.  "All  of  a  sudden."  the  director 
of  a  Jewish  community  council  In  one  city 
reflected,  "the  rlghtwlngers  began  to  func- 
tion like  a  disciplined  platoon  We  have 
had  to  contend  with  precision  and  satura- 
tion e\er  since." 


If  this  Is  wi  at  the  society  advocates  and 
how  It  functloi;?.  what  are  Its  Immediate 
and  long-range  pro6f>ects?  In  the  short  run, 
the  society  has  lost  one  of  its  most  potent 
weapons — the  element  of  secrecy.  Those  in 
local  communities  who  felt  the  sting  of 
Birch  campaigns  during  1959-61  report  that 
it  Wits  the  factor  of  surprise  at  these  sudden 
fundamentalist  pressures  and  the  unaware- 
ness  of  their  organizational  source  which 
threw  them  off  balance.  Now.  however,  the 
society  has  been  brought  Into  public  view. 
Its  authoritarian  character  and  extremist 
statements  have  been  attacked  In  both  lib- 
eral and  conservative  newspapers;  by  Im- 
portant Catholic.  Protestant,  and  Jewish 
leader?;  and  by  political  figures  as  diverse  as 
Richard  Nixon.  President  John  Kennedy, 
Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy.  Repre- 
sentative Sam  Rayburn.  Senator  Thom;is  E 
Dodd,  and  even  Senator  Barry  Goldwater 
himself.  Tlie  fact  that  a  prominent  leader 
of  the  society  who  had  been  chosen  as 
Washington  lobbyist  for  the  American  Retail 
Federation  was  hastily  dl-scarded  In  June  by 
the  federation  because  of  his  BLrch  afBUa- 
tlon  Indicates  that  recent  nubllclty  has  dam- 
aged the  society's  claim  to  respectability 
One  midwestern  Congressman  known  for  his 
open  advocacy  of  rlghtwing  movements  felt 
It  wise  recently  to  seek  out  liberal  leaders 
from  his  community  and  explain  privately 
that  he  did  not  support  the  Birch  move- 
ment. Increasingly,  those  "solid"  figures 
who  Joined  the  group  when  it  was  operating 
privately  will  have  to  face  publ.c  disiipproval 
of  the  society,  and  this  wUl  probably  cause 
some  falling  away  among  borderline  con- 
servatives 

In  the  longer  perspective,   however,  there 
are     three    specific     factors    which     deserve 
mention  In  assessing  the  society's  potential 
growth.     The  first  Is  the  authoritarian  char- 
acter of  the  group  and   the  centralized  con- 
trol exercised  by  Robert  Welch   (a  situation 
which  has  led  Senator  Goldwater  to  criticize 
Welch   dlroctlvK     According   to  the  charter 
of  the  society,  Welch   Is  the  absolute  leader; 
there  Is  no  accounting  of  dues  or  contribu- 
tions;   there  Is  no  representative  process  or 
democratic    system    for    selecting    programs 
or   defining    positions;    and    Welch    has    the 
power    (which    he    has    used)     to    expel    any 
member  or  chapter  for  reasons  sufHclent  to 
him.  without  right  of  hearing  or  appeal  on 
the    expulsion.     This    has    produced    wide- 
spread criticism  of  Welch  as  a  "little  Hitler" 
and  the  society  as  a  group  run   on   Fascist 
lines.      However,    Welch    has    stressed    again 
and  again  that  members  can  disagree  with 
him;   that  he  doesn't  expect  any  member  to 
carry  out  a  project  which  violates  his  con- 
science;  and  that  the  society  definitely  op- 
poses   an    "enforced    conformity"    within    lu 
ranks.      The    controls,    Welch    explains,    are 
needed  to  prevent  Communist  Infiltration  of 
the  society — which   he  believes  has  already 
begun  or  will  certainly  begin  as  the  society 
becomes  more  effective — and  infiltration  by 
hatemongers.      This    blend    of    leader    prin- 
ciple   and    group    self-protection    has    great 
appeal  to  rlght-fundamentallsts  and  even  to 
some  rlghtwlng  conservatives.     The  author- 
itarian setup  makes  fine  ammunition  for  lib- 
eral   and   mainstream   conservative    fire,    but 


this   Is   not   likely  to  harm  Welch   a  bit  In 
his  recruiting  among  fundamentalists. 

A  second  factor  Is  Welch  hlmaelf.  The 
fantastic  allegations  be  has  made  in  "The 
Politician" — even  though  the  book  has  not 
been  endorsed  by  the  council  and  Is,  In- 
deed, repudiated  by  some  members — have 
branded  him  as  an  unbalanced  figure  and 
convinced  many  stanch  conservatives  that 
Welch  is  a  truly  dangenus  leader.  The  con- 
servative Los  Angeles  Times  recently  did  a 
thorough  expose  of  the  doclety  and  \^Tote  a 
stinging  editorial  which  read  Welch  out  of 
the  conservative  camp.  Out  of  self-defense, 
Republicans  in  California  Joined  In  with  the 
Times  (esjjeclally  In  condemning  Welch's  at- 
tacks on  Eisenhower),  for  the  Birchers  were 
proving  so  effective  In  pulling  the  Repub- 
lican Party  to  the  far  right  that  some  coun- 
terattack was  felt  to  be  essential.  Welch 
himself  has  been  highly  equivocal  about 
"The  Politician.  '  He  insists  that  It  was  a 
private  letter  and  never  published,  though 
he  does  not  deny  its  authenticity.  In  the 
May  1961  Issue  of  the  Bulletin,  he  alludes  to 
"questions  or  criticism  from  some  of  our 
most  loyal  members  '  relating  to  "The  Politi- 
cian." To  these,  he  replies  that,  "the  con- 
siderations Involved  In  connection  with  many 
such  matters  are  varied,  overlapping,  in- 
volved, and  with  too  many  ramifications  to 
be  explained  in  short  compass.  There  are 
even  times  when,  for  reasons  of  strategy,  we 
Uike  an  oblique  approach  to  a  specific  ob- 
jective, and  fully  to  explain  every  step  of 
our  course  would  seriously  handicap  our 
effectiveness  '  Having  decided  not  to  say 
anything  at  all.  Welch  assured  members 
that  if  he.  "could  give  •  •  •  the  whole  back- 
ground of  events  "  then  objections  might 
turn  Into  approval,  and  with  this,  he  dropped 
the  subject  of  his  magnum  opus. 

Those  members  and  leaders  of  the  society 
who  find  anything  to  criticize  In  "The  Poli- 
tician" (and  many  have  fully  endorsed  the 
charges  It  featured  i  have  stressed  that 
Welch  Is  entitled  to  his  personal  views  and 
that  their  disagreement  with  him  on  Ike  or 
the  two  Dulles  brothers  Indicates  how  free 
and  diverse  tin-  society  is. 

In  all  protabillty  ^'elch's  talents  as  an 
organizer,  salesman,  proselytizer.  and  uni- 
fier of  right  wing  ranks  overwelgh  (for  the 
rlghtwing  aristocracy)  his  tactical  blun- 
der In  "The  Politician."  Since  he  controls 
the  society  fully,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
placed, and.  Indeed,  there  is  no  Indication 
that  an  acceptable  replacement  is  available 
either  In  the  society  or  outside  It.  As  long 
as  he  heads  the  society,  however,  "The  Poli- 
tician" will  severely  limit  his  credibility 
outside   fundamentalist  strongholds. 

A  third  factor  relating  to  the  Birch  So- 
ciety's immediate  prospects  is  the  question 
of  anti-Semitism.  Repeated  charges  have 
been  made  that  tlie  society  Is  a  genteel 
endorser  of  anti-Semitic  persons  and  lit- 
erature. Welch  has  recommended  to  his 
members  such  anti-Semitic  pubilcatlcns  as 
Russell  Maguire's  American  Mercury  and 
Merwln  K.  Hart's  Economic  Council  News- 
letter. Hart — who  often  talks  about  a  con- 
spiracy of  'Zionists  and  their  confederates" 
controlling  America  and  whose  organization 
was  described  by  a  congressional  commit- 
tee Investigating  lobbying  as  one  which  re- 
lies on  "an  lU-concealed  antl-SemltIsm  ' — 
Is  presently  leader  of  the  Birch  Society's 
Manhattan  chapter  No.  26.  In  addition, 
such  open  anti-Semitic  spokesmen  as 
Conde  McGlnley  have  rushed  to  endorse 
the  Birch  Society.  In  the  Mr.rch  15.  1961. 
issue  of  Common  Sense,  McGlnley  wrote: 
"Inasmuch  as  we  have  received  many  In- 
quiries from  all  over  the  United  States  re- 
garding the  John  Birch  Society,  we  want 
to  go  on  record  We  believe  this  to  be  an 
effective,  patriotic  group,  in  good  hands." 

On  the  other  hand,  Welch  has  always  ap- 
pealed to  all  religions,  has  urged  Jews  to 
join   the  society,  and   has  warned  that   It  is 


a  "Communist  tactic  to  stir  up  distrtist  and 
hatred  between  Je^ws  and  Gentiles,  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  Negroes  and  whites."  Much 
of  the  April  1961  issue  of  his  BuUeUn  is  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  the  allegation  that 
the  society  is  antl-Semltlc.  and  what  Welch 
has  to  say  there  is  well  worth  close  examina- 
tion. 

He  opens  by  noting  that  "the  most  vicious  " 
charges  leveled  against  him  have  come  from 
"such  notorlovis  anti-Semites  as  L3rrl  Clark 
Van  Hynlng  (Women's  Voice),  and  Elizabeth 
Dining  (the  Dllllng  Bulletin)  on  the  grounds 
that  my  various  comjnlttees  and  supporters 
are  nothing  but  a  'bunch  of  Jews  and  Jtw- 
klssers  '  •  •  •••  He  then  cites  the  names  of 
Jewish  members  of  the  society  such  as  Willi 
Schlamm,  Julitis  Epstein.  Morrie  Ryskind. 
the  late  Alfred  Kohlberg.  and  Rabbi  Max 
Merrltt.  and  Indicates  that  it  hae  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  American  Jewlah  League 
Against  Communism  ( a  Jewish  right-funda- 
mentalist group ) .  Next,  Welch  explains  that 
he  probably  has  "more  good  friends  of  the 
Jewish  faith  than  any  other  Gentile  in  Amer- 
ica "  When  he  was  In  the  candy  manufac- 
turing 'ouslness  In  Massachusetts,  he  recalls, 
he  had  many  Jewish  customers:  he  drank 
coffee  in  their  kitchens  at  midnight,  bor- 
rowed money  from  them  and  lent  them 
money  In  return,  and  engaged  in  every  kind 
of  business  and  social  activity  with  Jews. 

Turning  to  some  sp>eclflc  accusations, 
Welch  admits  that  he  used  a  pamphlet  by 
Joseph  Kamp  as  a  source  for  his  book  "May 
God  Forgive  Us."  and  also  paid  Kamp  a 
hundred  dollars  to  go  through  "The  Life  of 
John  Birch  "  to  find  errors.  This  was  In 
1954  But  later,  he  says  he  became  "aware 
of  both  the  fact  and  the  weapon  of  antl- 
Semltism  In  America,  and  I  wanted  no  part 
of  the  whole  argument."  He  had  nothing 
further  to  do  with  Kamp  after  the  1954 
contact,  but  he  adds  that  he  still  simply 
doesn't  know  enough  to  say  whether  Kamp 
Is  really  antl-Semltlc. 

Welch  goes  on  to  relate  that  a  person  who 
had  been  trying  to  convert  one  local  chapter 
into  "a  hotbed  of  anti-Semitism  "  was 
dropped  from  the  society,  and  he  pledges 
that  the  society  will  never  become  a  haven 
for  anti-Semitic  feeling  "so  long  as  I  am 
directing  Its  policies."  After  several  addi- 
tional paragraphs  explaining  why  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Jewish  faith  can  also  be  a  Com- 
munist ( and  pointing  out  that  Karl  Marx 
was  "probably  the  most  vicious  anti-Semite 
of  all  times"),  Welch  concludes  with  the 
following  warning: 

"There  Is  only  one  real  danger  In  the 
charge  of  anti-Semitism  today,  to  the  man 
who  actually  is  not  anti-Semitic.  It  is  that 
the  utter  (and  in  some  cases  malicious)  un- 
fairness of  the  charge  may  cause  him  to 
react  with  anger  against  Jews  In  general, 
and  then  t>egln  to  let  some  of  his  feeling 
creep  liito  his  writings  or  his  speeches.  That 
brings  on  even  more  vitriolic  attacks,  with 
a  few  more  straws  to  support  them.  And  so 
the  development  continues  until  the  man  In 
question  winds  up  actually  becoming  vio- 
lently antl-Semltlc.  And  he  seldom  realizes 
that  this  was  the  Communist  game  and  pur- 
pose all  along,  of  which  the  majority  of  Jews 
who  innocently  helped  the  Reds  to  Imple- 
ment It  were  as  unaware  and  Innocent  as  the 
ordinary  Methodist  who  supports  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  And  many  an 
anti-Communls't  fighter  of  great  p:  imlse  in 
America  has  had  his  career  ruined  and  his 
effectiveness  destroyed  by  letting  himself  fall 
into   that  carefully  prepared   trap." 

This  will  never  happen  to  him.  Welch 
declares;  to  his  "thousands  of  Jewish 
friends"  he  pledges.  "I  shall  remain  your 
friend,  no  matter  what  happens."  (One 
other  bit  of  Information  bearing  on  Welch's 
attitude  U  that  he  has  been  consistently 
anti-Nasser,  viewing  the  Arab  nationalists  as 
aiding  the  Communists  in  gaining  control  of 
the  Middle  East.) 
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All  the  evidence  available  at  the  moment 
suggests  the  presence  of  a  certain  ambiva- 
lence In  the  Birch  Society  on  the  matter  of 
anti-Semitism.  Welch  himself  seems  to  be 
personally  without  bias  toward  Jews,  and 
he  wants  the  society  to  reflect  this  position. 
Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  local  lead- 
ers and  members  are  well-known  anti-Sem- 
ites. With  one  after  another  of  the  rabbin- 
ical associations  and  major  Jewish  civic 
groups  speaking  out  In  complete  condemna- 
tion of  Welch  and  his  movement,  there  will 
be  rising  pressures  to  respond  to  the  "Jewish 
attacks."  Probably,  Welch  will  continue  to 
allow  some  light  flirtation  with  the  more 
sophisticated  anti-Semitic  spokesmen.  But 
It  Is  a  testimony  to  American  maturity  and 
the  activities  of  Jewish  defense  agencies 
that  open  antl-SemltIsm  is  seen  as  a  dead 
end  today  for  any  "middle-of-the-road  right- 
wing  organization." 

One  final  aspect  of  the  society  should  be 
noted.     Welch's  writings  have  a  remarkable 
combination    of    fantastic    allegation    and 
sweet  reasonableness.     Along  with  his  pro- 
posals twivocatlng  drastic  action  against  the 
Communist  agents  all  over  America  will  go 
reminders  to  be  polite  while  making  menac- 
ing telephone  calls  to  local  officials,  to  exer- 
cise  self-restrain^  when   attacked   unfairly, 
and  to  take  no  action  which  violates  "moral 
principles."     "It  is  a  major  purpose  of  the 
John  Birch  Society."  he  often  explains,  "one 
never  to  be  overlooked  by  Its  members,  to 
help  In  every  way  we   can — by  example  as 
well  as  precept — to  restore  an  abiding  sense 
of   moral  values  to   greater  use  as  a  guide 
of  conduct  for  Individuals,  for  groups,  and 
ultimately  for  nations."     If  there  are  some 
right-fundamentalists  to  whom  this  sort  of 
passage  sounds  a  bit  like  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Chuiches.  the  total  blend  of  warm- 
hearted, main-street  vlgUantlsm  Is  still  ap- 
pealing to  the  majority  of  Welch's  followers. 
Whatever    the   specific    prospects   for   the 
Birch  Society — and  I  consider  them  unhap- 
pily bright — the  1960's  will  surely  be  years 
of  expansion  for  the  fundamentalist  right 
in  this  country.    Several  things  point  toward 
that  conclusion. 

First,  this  will  be  a  decade  of  Immense 
frustration  for  American  foreign  policy.  We 
will  witness  increased  neutralism  among  the 
new  nations;  increased  militancy  among  the 
nonwhlte  peoples  over  questions  of  color; 
constant  military  and  scientific  pressures 
from  the  Russians  and.  soon,  the  Chinese 
CommiUnlsts;  diminished  American  influ- 
ence In  the  United  Nations;  greater  conflict 
in  Latin  America;  and  continued  outlays  of 
foreign  assistance  which  do  not  "buy  loyal- 
ties" or  "deliver  votes"  on  critical  Issues.  If 
the  United  States  can  simply  prevent  these 
situations  from  exploding,  most  Informed 
students  of  diplomacy  would  think  we  had 
done  well.  But  cutting  losses  Inflicted  by 
the  stagnant  1950's  and  preparing  hopeful 
future  positions  Is  not  going  to  appeal  to 
the  rlght-fundamentallst  masses  (or  the 
frantic  pacifist  variety  on  the  left  either). 
The  right  is  unshakable  in  its  faith  in  uni- 
lateral solutions  and  its  belief  that  each  loss 
for  America  can  be  traced  to  a  Communist 
agent  or  "Comsymp"  In  the  CIA.  at  the  New 
York  Times,  In  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John 
the  Divine,  or  at  the  Yale  Law  School.  And 
the  Inescapable  strategic  retreats  of  the  early 
1960's  (Laos  Is  a  good  example)  will  lend 
fuel  to  the  fires  on  the  right. 

Second,  the  domestic  racial  Issue  also  poses 
a  serious  threat  of  a  rise  In  right  funda- 
mentalism. In  the  1960's  the  struggle  for 
Negro  equality  will  move  Increasingly  Into 
areas  outside  the  South.  Lower  middle-class 
and  middle-class  resentments  against  Negro 
neighbors  and  Negro  competitors  are  bound 
to  Increase.  The  crescendo  of  Negro  mili- 
tancy and  the  spreading  use  of  Government 
power  to  enforce  civil  rights  will  peel  away 
the  already  thinned  layers  of  toleration  In 
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many  sectors  of  the  Northern  and  Western 
population.  In  this  area  of  public  policy, 
groups  like  the  Birch  Society — which  are 
not  explicitly  anti-Negro  but  oppose  com- 
pulsory Integration — have  a  promising  posi- 
tion, and  the  reservoirs  of  white  hoetlllty. 
imless  carefully  and  wisely  channeled  by 
both  white  and  Negro  liberal  leaders,  could 
fill  the  well  of  the  fundamentalist  right  to 
overflowing. 

Third,  there  exists  the  distinct  poesibillty 
of    an    unprecedented    coalition    of    Catholic 
and  Protestant  right  fundamentalists  In  the 
1960's.     Only  those  who  know  little  about 
the  history  of  American  Catholicism  would 
assume  that  this  is  a  monolithic  community 
Yet    many    factors    suggest    that    the    1960's 
may  see  an  even  deeper  division   of  Ameri- 
can  Catholics  into   warring   Ideological   fac- 
tions than  has  obtained  at  any  time  in  the 
past.    Already  some  influential  Catholics  are 
complaining  bitterly  that  President  Kennedy 
has     Joined     the     llberallst     establishment, 
that  he  has  been  selling  out  Catholic  Church 
Interests,  and  that  the  administration  of  the 
first  Catholic  President  may  go  down  in  his- 
tory  as    the    softest    on    communism.     This 
Is  far  from  the  dominant  view  among  Amer- 
ican Catholics.    Indeed,  it  may  represent  the 
last  thrashing  of  the  old,  superloyallst  ele- 
ment in  the  American  Catholic  community — 
a  group  which  will  be  goaded  to  extremism 
by  the  sight  of  an  aclerical.  literate,  sophis- 
ticated Catholic  liberal  in  the  White  House 
Under  these  conditions,  and  with  the  ma^lc 
memory  of  Joseph  McCarthy  to  help  bridge 
the  chasm  of  the  Reformation,  the  funda- 
mentalist   Protestants    and    the    fundamen- 
talist Catholics  may  enter   into   an   alliance 
(possibly  inside  the  Birch  Society). 

But  perhaps  the  central  question  marlc  for 
right-fundamentalism  in  the  1960'»  is  not 
Issues  or  groups  but  a  man — Senator  Barrt 
OoLDWATFH,  of  Arlzona.  At  the  moment  he 
is  the  beloved  crusader  of  the  right  and  he 
has  given  his  fundamentalist  supporters 
every  possible  encouragement.  Before  verj- 
much  longer,  however,  as  the  Jockeying  for 
position  in  1964  begins,  OoLDWArra  will  have 
to  deride  whether  he  wants  to  be  a  Repub- 
lican presidential  hopeful  and  Senate  leader 
or  the  head  of  an  ideological  crusade  If 
he  chooses  two-party  politics,  GotowATZR 
will  have  to  undercut  the  Birch  Society,  for 
it  could  embarrass  him  by  its  extremism,  and 
it  is  not  under  his  control.  ij( Already.  Gold- 
water  has  called  on  Welch  to  resign  because 
of  his  authoritarian  controls  and  his  charges 
against  Eisenhower.)  Many  experienced  ob- 
servers of  Washington  politics  doubt  whether 
Goldwateh  has  the  personality  and  the  para- 
noia to  become  a  fundamentalist  Ideologue 
and  wander  In  a  political  wilderness  How- 
ever, if  Goldwateh  should  lose  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  to  someone  like  Nelson 
Rockefeller  and  If  he  were  to  decide  that 
there  was  no  hope  for  his  ambitions  within 
the  GOP,  he  could  mold  the  fundamentalist 
right  into  a  cohesive  movement  which  would 
assume  Immediate  political  infltience. 

These,  then,  are  the  factors  which  point 
to  a  resurgence  of  the  far  right  wing  in  the 
1960's.  But,  it  should  be  said  on  the  other 
side,  a  rejuvenated  and  expanded  liberal 
movement  is  also  likely  to  develop  In  the 
United  States  during  the  next  few  years. 
The  signs  are  already  present  on  American 
college  campuses,  where  a  decade  of  student 
apathy  and  fatalism  is  giving  way  to  a 
revival  of  both  liberal  and  (respectable)  con- 
servative political  commitment.  Whether 
the  Kennedy  administration  will  move  from 
its  first  year  of  dreary  if  realistic  compromise 
to  give  direction  and  enthusiasm,  to  the 
liberal  cause  remains  to  be  seen  At  any  rate, 
the  resources  are  there  to  be  marshaled,  and 
they  are  potentially  our  greatest  protection 
against  the  mounting  right-fundamentalist 
threat. 
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CASPER.  WYO. 
Mr.  McGEE.    Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  an  article  published  in 
the  summer   1961   issue  of   "Petroleum 
Today."     The  article  is  entitled  "Town 
on  the  Go,"  and  was  written  by  Peggy 
Simson  Curry,  who  is  a  personal  friend 
of  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair,  my 
colleague  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  HickiyI. 
The  article  is  the  story  of  Casper,  Wyo., 
a  vigorous,  restless,  and  exciting  blend  of 
frontier  heritage  and  modern  industry. 
The  article  describes  the  very  rapid  rise 
of  this  community  out  in  the  prairies,  a 
rise  that  was  encouraged  largely  by  the 
discovery  of  oil  in  the  area.    Among  the 
interesting  attributes  of  Casper's  rise  has 
been  the  play  on  names  among  some  of 
the  community  personalities.     For  ex- 
ample,  one   colorful   early   pioneer   was 
called  "Give  a  Damn"  Jones,  a  nickname, 
of  course,  referring  to  one  of  his  favorite 
expressions.    Another  wsis  "Puzzle  Face" 
Reed,  who  earned  his  title  at  the  poker 
table.    Still  another  was  "Hard  Winter" 
Davis.    Still  another,  "Sod  Corn"  Gore. 
The  Lucas  brothers  were  referred  to  as 
"Big  Bones"  and  "Little  Bones."    That 
was  a  reflection  on  some  of  their  extra- 
curricular activities. 

The  citizens  of  present-day  Casper 
have  an  inherited  fondness  for  nick- 
names. Ben  Scherck,  a  realtor  whose 
firm  is  the  oldest  in  town,  is  still  known 
as  "See  Ben"  Scherck,  on  the  basis  of 
his  catchy  business  slogan,  "A  Look 
Means  a  Lot." 

I  read  from  the  article : 

In  today's  Casper,  a  town  of  40,000  as  com- 
pared to  the  settlement  of  100  when  the  first 
well  was  drilled,  two-thirds  of  the  business 
volume  can  be  traced  to  petroleum.  There 
are  3  refineries  in  or  adjacent  to  the  city. 
3  Interstate  pipelines,  78  oilfield  equipment 
houses,  28  oil-hauling  concerns,  84  oilfield 
service  houses,  53  oilfield  property  brokers 
39  consulting  geologists  and  geophyslcists, 
73  oil  company  exploration  and  production 
offices    and  41  drilling  contractors 

Wyoming  produces  about  as  much  oil  as 
Brazil  and  Mexico  combined  And  of  the  $22 
million  spent  annually  for  petroleum  explo- 
ration in  Wyoming,  it  is  estimated  that  90 
percent  is  spent  in  and  from  Casper. 

This  then  is  Cusper — Indian  campground, 
frontier  fort,  cow  town,  sheep  town,  oil 
town — imaginative.  Impulsive,  colorful,  and. 
as  might  be  expected  from  its  past  history, 
always  on  the  go. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  arti- 
cle may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow^s: 
Town  on  the  Go:  Casper,  Wto  ,  Is  Vigorous 

AND     Restless — .^N     ExcrriNC     Blend     oe 

Frontier  Heritage  and  Modern  Industry 

(By  Peggy  Simson  Curry) 

This  was  Indian  country  before  the  fur 
trappers  arrived.  It  was  Oregon  Trail  coun- 
try before  the  cattle  came  winding  In  a 
long  dust  from  Texas  to  the  wind -rippled 
grasslands  and  before  the  Irish  sheepherders 
danced  to  concertina  music  on  the  sximmer 
ranges  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains. 

Casper  sprawls  along  the  banks  of  the 
North  Platte  River  in  central  Wyoming — a 
town  of  strong  personality,  vigorous,  restless, 
cosmopolitan;  a  land  of  bllndlngly  blight 
summer  days  and  winter  blizzards,  of  raging 
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winds  and  sp)ectacular  thundershowers.  Cas- 
per's history  Is  as  violent  and  full  of  con- 
trasts as  its  weather. 

You  can  see  the  contrasts  today.  By  the 
river,  only  15  minutes  by  auto  from  the 
bustling  center  of  town,  across  earth  where 
Indian  arrowhetuls  are  exposed  by  the  fierce 
brush  of  wind  or  the  wash  of  spring  rains, 
is  the  site  of  the  first  white  man's  cabin  in 
the  region,  built  by  a  band  of  trappers  in 
1812.  Almost  in  the  sliadows  of  one  of  mod- 
ern Casper's  oil  refineries  stands  old  Port 
Caspar,  originally  knowu  as  Platte  Bridge 
Station.  Caspar  and  Casper,  the  fort  and 
the  town,  both  wero  named  In  honor  of  Lt. 
Caspar  Collins,  who  lost  bla  life  leading  an 
attack  against  superior  Indian  forces  In  1865 
at  the  battle  of  Piatt*  Bridge.  (A  frontier 
Army  clerk  Is  said  to  have  given  the  town  Its 
incorrect  si>eillng.)  The  old  fort  and  the 
modern  town  frame  our  story. 

When  the  Oregon  Trail  migration  began  In 
1840,  the  covered  wagons  gathered  where  the 
city  now  stands,  and  a  safe  river  crossing  was 
established  through  the  turbulent  North 
Platte.  Brigham  Young  camped  here  in  1847, 
when  a  few  trappers'  shacks  and  the  rutted 
trail  were  the  only  signs  of  the  white  man; 
and  the  river  crossing  became  known  as 
Mormon  Ferry.  By  1852  the  number  of  set- 
llers  bound  for  Oregon  had  reached  a  peak, 
and  the  Indians  were  no  longer  placated  by 
presents  or  platitudes.  In  1859  an  Army  post 
(Platte  Bridge  Station)    was  established 

In  1868  the  cattle  began  to  arrive  in  large 
numbers,  and  Judge  Joseph  Maul  Carey  es- 
tablished the  CT  Ranch.  The  ranch's  "poor- 
est pastureland  "  was  to  become  the  site  of 
modern  Casper.  Oldtimers  spoke  of  Casper 
as  "a  town  built  on  buJTalo  chips."  for  the 
earliest  residents  were  alfalfa  growers  who 
gathered  fertilizer  where  they  could. 

Through  the  streets  of  the  town  rode  the 
Hole-ln-the-Wall  rustling  gang,  pursued  to 
its  remote  hideout  in  the  Powder  River 
country  by  Bob  Divine,  foreman  of  Carey's 
ranch  Bob  vowed  he'd  "bring  back  any- 
thing wearing  the  CY  brand  " 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  many  in- 
mates of  Ca.sfjer's  Jail  was  Red  Cloud,  great 
chief  of  the  Sioux,  arrested  for  hunting  ante- 
lope to  feed  his  people.  The  record  reads 
that  he  was  "killing  game  out  of  season." 

The  year  1888  was  an  important  one  for 
the  town.  The  first  band  of  sheep  arrived  ir 
what  is  now  Natrona  County.  And  the  first 
crude  buildings,  with  corrugated  iron  roofs 
and  fioors  of  packed  gxuiibo,  appeared  that 
summer. 

In  the  fall  of  1888  there  occurred  an  event 
that  was  to  have  even  more  lasting  effects 
upon  Casper.  Some  3  miles  from  the  rough 
new  business  houses  with  their  flanking 
of  tent  residences  the  first  oil  well  was 
drilled,  known  appropriately  as  Casper  well. 
Thus,  2  years  before  Wyoming  became  a 
State  the  tnwn  built  on  buffalo  chips  was 
t>eglnning  to  have  thoughts  of  another  eco- 
nomic base 

While  cowboys  and  Indians  roamed  the 
single  main  street  and  the  canvas  walls  of 
the  first  homes  shuddered  .lUd  popped  under 
tiie  onfl.iught  of  the  persistent  March  wind 
in  the  spring  of  1889.  the  Ciisper  Mail  car- 
ried this  Item:  'The  reported  oil  strike  at 
C.ispcr  well  hist  week  is  still  shrouded  in 
mystery.  Work  has  been  stopped  •  •  • 
workmen  claiming  that  the  2-inch  cable  is 
broken  and  the  drill  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
well.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  man- 
ager and  his  men  have  been  locating  oil 
claims  ever  since  the  'break'  occurred." 

By  June.  90  claims  had  been  filed  in  the 
Casper  area,  most  of  them  in  the  Salt  CreeV 
Field.  And  while  other  adjoining  oilfields, 
particularly  the  Big  Muddy,  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  growth  of  Casper,  none  has 
been  so  slgniflcAnt  as  the  Salt  Creek  Field, 
approximately  40  direct  miles  north  of  town. 


on  the  road  toward  the  Big  Horn  Mountains. 
Here,  in  a  basin  of  prairie,  surrounded  by 
wind -carved  monuments  of  rock  and  lifts  of 
broken  ridges,  was  the  scene  not  only  of  con- 
centrated oil  fiictivity  but  also  of  violent 
claim  struggles,  bawdy  and  vigorous  camp 
life.  Here  was  found  crude  oil  that  came 
out  of  the  ground  so  rich  that  it  was  said 
to  be  "like  no  other  oil  anywhere  on  earth." 
Salt  Creeks  first  well  was  brought  in  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Oil  &  Gas  Co.  in  the  fall  of 
1869.  While  the  cattlemen's  range  wars 
were  beginning  and  the  sheep  business  was 
In  its  infancy,  samples  of  Salt  Creek  crude 
oil  were  on  their  way  to  Pittsburgh  lor 
chemical  analysis.  I^resident  Phillip  Mark 
Shannon  of  Pennsylvania  Oil.  Impressed  by 
results  of  the  tests,  continued  drilling  with 
great  success. 

The  Union  Pacific.  Denver  &  Gulf  Rail- 
way used  this  "natural"  oil  for  lubri- 
cation for  many  years.  During  the  first  5 
months  of  that  time,  the  oil  wasn't  even 
treated,  there  being  no  refinery  in  town. 

While  growing  Casper  dealt  with  murder, 
cattle  rustling,  problems  of  education  and 
street  development,  oU  was  being  hauled 
from  Salt  Creek  and  other  fields  by  the 
"string  team"  method.  A  local  newspaper 
described  thla  early  stage  of  transportation: 
"Two  string  teams  were  loaded  out  from 
here  with  26.000  pounds  of  piping.  One  of 
the  teams  was  made  up  of  16  head  of 
horse*  and  4  wagons  and  when  the  wagons 
were  coupled  out  to  receive  the  piping,  the 
entire  outfit  occupied  a  space  of  ground  240 
feet  long  and  was  the  longest  string  outfit 
that  ever   went  out  of  Casper   ' 

Early  in  1895  Pennsylvania  Oil  bulU  the 
first  small  refinery  in  Casper  <it  wa*  also 
the  first  in  the  State).  Politicians,  local 
and  national,  were  subjected  to  the  "45- 
mlnute  tour"  And  when  they  emerged, 
their  shoes  and  clothing  were  smudged  with 
oil.  but  they  were  smiling. 

While  dynamic  Mark  Shannon  was  head- 
ing exploration  of  Salt  Creek.  English. 
French,  Dutch,  and  Belgian  businessmen 
were  also  becoming  interested.  Pennsylvania 
on  was  taiien  over  in  1905  by  the  Socldt6 
Belgo-Am^rtcaine  des  Petroles  du  Wyoming 
This,  in  turn  was  absorbed  by  a  comp>any 
founded  by  English,  French,  and  Ameri- 
can capital. 

But  it  was  the  Midwest  Oil  Co  .  formed  in 
1911,  that  began  the  most  Intensive  explora- 
tion of  Salt  Creek  and  built  a  refinery  in 
Casper  and  a  pipeline  p.nd  telephone  line 
connecting  the  town  with  the  field. 

There  came  a  time  of  violent  claim  dis- 
putes: and  companies  hired  line  riders,  fast 
on  the  trigger,  to  protect  their  claims  at  any 
cost.  Often  sheriff  or  deputies  arrived  too 
late  to  prevent  bloodslied. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1916  and  most 
of  1917  Casper  became  a  boom.town.  Men 
In  all  walks  of  life  deserted  professions  and 
business  interest.s  to  buy  and  sell  oil  stock. 
The  Mldwett  Hotel  was  a  scene  of  wild 
speculation.  Those  who  couldn't  get  ex- 
pensive hotel  rooms  for  "offices"  set  up  busi- 
ness In  the  lobby  without  benefit  of  desk 
or  filine  cabinets  The  town  overflowed 
with  people,  ar.d  new  companies  were 
formed  overnight.  But  by  the  fall  of  1917 
many  brokers  had  gone  out  of  business, 
ar.d  the  town  sett'.ed  Into  a  steadier  econ- 
omy By  1923  three  large  refineries  were 
running,  one  of  them  the  largest  In  the 
world   at   that  time. 

A  second  oil  flourish  hit  Casper  following 
World  War  II,  when  Intensive  exploration 
began  not  only  of  new  areas  but  also  of  old 
ones.  The  chance  of  finding  uranium  pro- 
vided an  added  inducement  for  visitors. 
With  the  upsurge  of  the  oil  business  Casper 
became  known  as  "Oil  Capital  of  the 
Rockies." 


In  today's  Casper,  a  town  of  40,000  as  com- 
pared to  the  settlement  of  100  when  the 
first  well  was  drilled,  two-thirds  of  the  busi- 
ness volume  can  be  traced  to  petroleum. 
There  are  S  refineries  In  or  adjacent  to 
the  city.  3  interstate  pipelines.  78  oil- 
field equipment  houses,  28  oil  hauling  con- 
cerns, 84  oilfield  service  houses.  53  oilfield 
property  brokers,  39  consulting  geologists 
and  geophyslcists,  73  oil  company  explora- 
tion and  production  offices,  and  41  drilling 
contractors. 

Wyoming  produces  about  as  much  oil 
as  Brazil  and  Mexico  combined.  And  of 
the  $22  million  spent  annually  for  pe- 
troleum exploration  in  Wyoming,  it  is  esti- 
mated tliat  90  percent  is  spent  in  and  from 
Casper. 

Today's  Casper  is  as  colorful  as  its  vivid 
past.  "Nobody  ever  goes  to  bed  in  Casper" 
is  an  assumption  based  on  vlstial  evidence, 
for  there  are  people  moving  on  Center  Street 
any  night  of  the  week  t>etween  dark  and 
daylight.  And.  as  in  the  days  of  the  fron- 
tier, a  man's  best  passport  to  recognition 
is  the  force  and  individuality  of  his  own 
character. 

It  is  not  considered  an  anomaly  to  see 
a  cowboy  wearing  his  high-heeled  boots  at 
a  gathering  where  tuxedoes  predominate 
Nor  Is  it  considered  strange  that  a  wealthy 
man's  friend  may  be  a  sheepherder. 

The  town  is  creative.  Art  classes  are 
crowded,  night  and  day,  at  growing  Casper 
College;  and  art  exhibits  bang  in  banks, 
cafes,  and  hotels.  Music  Is  a  vital  Interest 
in  the  town,  and  it  Is  often  rtTvarked.  be- 
tween pride  and  laughter,  thai  an  amazing 
number  of  people  turn  out  to  hear  anyone 
play  a  piano.  The  community  concert  se- 
ries is  well  supported,  and  the  civic  sym- 
phony boasts  that  15  of  its  musicians  travel 
more  than  100  miles  to  attend  weekly  re- 
hearsals Casper  College's  theater-ln-the- 
round  draws  packed  houses,  and  anyone  In 
town  is  likely  to  show  up  in  grease  paint  at 
the  Paradise  Valley  Play  House. 

This  then  is  Casper— Indian  campground. 
frontier  fort,  cow  town,  sheep  town,  oil 
town — imaginaUve.  impulsive,  colorful,  and, 
as  might  be  expected  from  its  past  history, 
always  on  the  go. 


CIVIL  DEFENSE 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
recent  events  indicate  that  the  surest 
way  to  obtain  an  appropriation,  which 
might  otherwise  encounter  diflBculty  in 
the  Congress,  is  to  attach  it  to  the  De- 
fense Department  appropriation  bUl. 

When  the  OfiBce  of  Civil  Defense  Mo- 
bihzation  requested  $104  million  for  1962, 
extensive  hearings  were  held  in  com- 
mittees in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  As 
a  result  this  boondoggling  agency  re- 
ceived $85  million,  which  in  my  estima- 
tion is  stiU  too  much. 

However,  after  President  Kennedy  as- 
signed civil  defense  functions  to  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  abolished 
the  boondoggling  OCDM  agency  which 
has  wasted  more  than  $1  billion  of  pub- 
lic money  in  the  past  9  years,  the  De- 
fense Department  appropriation  bill  in- 
cluded a  request  for  over  $207  million  for 
fallout  shelters  in  Federal  buildings.  It 
is  my  belief  that  these  shelters  will  be 
of  little  use  in  event  of  a  nuclear  at- 
tack and  that  this  money  will  have  been 
wasted.  Therefore,  I  opposed  this  item 
and  offered  an  amendment  which  woi^d 
have  deleted  this  $207  million  requedfr. 

This  was  defeated  by  a  majority  vote 
of  my  colleagues. 
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I  serioiisly  question  whether  this 
money  would  have  been  so  readily  ap- 
propriated had  it  not  been  for  the  fact 
that  It  was  made  a  part  of  the  total  De- 
fense Department  appropriation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  futui-e  we 
shall  give  closer  scrutiny  to  civil  de- 
fense appropriation  requests  than  we 
have  this  year.  We  should  not  allow  the 
fact  that  these  requests  are  now  part  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  budget  to 
cloud  our  judgment  on  this  vital  issue. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  editorial. 
"Hard  To  Believe  In,"  was  published  in 
the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch  on  August 
12,  1961.  It  points  out  the  fact  that, 
although  civil  defense  appropriations 
have  been  cut  by  an  average  of  74  per- 
cent in  the  past,  this  year  it  passed  al- 
most without  question.  It  also  offers 
in  few  words  an  exceedingly  clear  com- 
mentary on  the  hopelessness  of  a  shel- 
ter program  in  an  all-out  nuclear  war. 
The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  is  one  of 
the  Nation's  outstanding  newspapers 
and  in  this  editorial  its  editors,  once 
again,  prove  its  right  to  this  fine  repu- 
tation. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dlspatrh,  Aug.  12, 
19611 
Hard  To  Believe  In 
The  House  finally  went  along  with  the  ad- 
ministration's civil  defense  program,  but  In 
attempting  to  defeat  it  the  House  conferees 
on  the  defense  bill  were  expressing  a  pro- 
found   popular   skepticism    on    the    subject. 
The  American  people  find  it  hard  to  believe 
In  civil  defense.     That  is  why  the  House  has 
cut  appropriation  requests  by  an  average  of 
74  percent  in  the  past. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has  told 
Congress  the  administration  plan  to  iden- 
tify and  stock  shelters  in  existing  buildings 
woiUd  save  "at  least  10  to  15  million  lives." 
Of  course,  neither  he  nor  anybody  else  can 
know  this.  In  the  event  of  a  massive  nuclear 
attack  on  our  major  cities,  nobody  knows  how 
many  people  would  have  warning  enough  to 
get  Into  the  shelters.  If  they  did  get  in,  the 
streets  and  buildings  above  them  might  be- 
come a  mass  of  rubble  and  debris  which 
would  biu-y  them  alive.  And,  If  they  sur- 
vived for  a  few  days  they  might  emerge  to 
find  themselves  doomed  by  disease,  lack  of 
drinkable  water,  and  safe  food.  So  it  Is  the 
wildest  kind  of  speculation  to  guess  how 
many  lives  would  be  saved  by  shelters. 

But  assuming  that  an  unknown  number 
would  be  saved,  still  what  boggles  the  imagi- 
nation is  the  number  that  would  not  be 
saved.  An  all-out  nuclear  attack,  Congress 
was  told  would  probably  cost  40  millton 
casualties.  The  figure  may  be  conservative. 
Former  Civil  E>efense  Administrator  Val 
Peterson,  who  advocated  spending  billions 
for  Bhelters.  conceded  that  if  our  entire 
population  had  shelter,  "at  least  half  of  them 
would  die  in  a  surprise  enemy  attack."  With 
casualties  of  that  magnitude,  how  can  it  be 
supposed  that  a  shelter  program  would  pre- 
vent the  utter  breakdown  of  national  life? 
Everybody  wants  national  survival,  but 
which  Is  the  more  realistic  way  of  seeking 
It — by  trying  to  make  nuclear  war  tolerable, 
or  by  realizing  that  the  only  real  defense 
agaln«t  It  Is  to  see  that  It  does  not  happen? 


HONORARY  CITIZENS  OF  SOUTH 
DAKOTA 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  in  be- 
half of  my  colleague  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Case]  who  is  necessarily  absent  to- 
day, and  myself,  it  is  a  pleasure  and 
honor  today  to  be  able  to  bestow  upon 
our  98  colleagues  from  the  49  sister 
States  of  the  Union  honoraiv  citizen- 
ship of  our  State. 

I  have  with  me  certificates  of  hon- 
orary citizenship  each  of  which  has  been 
appropriately  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  the  Senator  so  designated.  At  the 
conclusion  of  my  remerks.  I  shall  be 
most  appreciative  if  the  pages  will  place 
these  certificates  upon  the  desks  of  the 
Members. 

I  should  also  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  honorary  citizenship  certificates  are 
also  being  presented  to  two  members  of 
the  press  corps  who  have  been  assigned 
by  their  respective  wire  services  to  cover 
the  four  offices  of  the  South  Dakota  con- 
gressional delegation.  They  are  Mr. 
Robert  Hunt,  of  the  Associated  Press. 
and  Miss  Marguerite  Davis,  of  the 
United  Press  International.  Mr.  Hunt 
and  Miss  Davis  have  been  reporting  the 
news  of  South  Dakota  interest  for  the 
various  newspapers,  radio  stations,  and 
television  stations  in  South  Dakota 
which  utilize  one  or  the  other  of  the 
wire  services.  So  we  of  South  Dakota 
feel  that  they  should  also  be  declared 
honorary  citizens,  since  by  nature  of 
their  particular  assignments  they  have 
more  than  a  passing  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  our  State. 

Mr.  President,  the  certificates  have 
been  signed  by  two  of  our  South  Dakota 
officials,  the  Grovernor  of  our  State,  the 
Honorable  Archie  Gubbrud;  and  the 
chairman  of  the  South  Dakota  Cen- 
tennial Commission,  Mr.  J.  Leonard 
Jenneweln. 

The  certificates  are  presented  ni  recog- 
nition of  the  signing  of  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  Dakota  Territory  in  1861. 
This  year,  in  South  Dakota  we  are  ob- 
serving the  100th  anniversary  of  this 
act  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
celebrations. 

One  such  Dakota  Territory  Centennial 
event  will  be  held  this  Sunday,  August 
27.  at  Manchester,  S.  Dak.  It  will  be 
Giold  Rush  Day,  an  event  simulating  the 
early  gold-rush  days  of  the  Territory.  I 
may  point  out  that  one  of  our  more  illus- 
trious South  Dakotans,  Lawrence  Welk. 
will  be  the  honorary  marshal  of  the  days 
events.  )| 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time.  I  think  it 
appropriate  to  place  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  certificate  of  honorary  citi- 
zenship; and  for  the  Record  I  shall  read 
the  certificate  we  are  presenting  to  oui- 
most  senior  colleague,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]. 
It  reads  as  follows : 

Dakota  Territobt  Centennial  1861  1961 
The  Dakota  Territory  Centennial  Com- 
mission extends  greetings,  and  hereby  de- 
clares that  Senator  Carl  Hayden  is  an  honor- 
ary citizen  of  South  Dakota  and  is  cordially 
Invited  to  partake  of  the  beauty  and  pleas- 
ures of  the  land  of  Infinite  variety* 


Furthermore,  said  honorary  citizen  Is  in- 
vited to  visit  the  land  of  the  Dakota*  for 
the  statewide  festivities  of  the  centennial 
year    1961 

Archie   GrsBRUD. 
Governor.  State  of  South  Dakota. 
J.   Leonard   Jennewein, 
Cliairmnn.  Centennial  Commission. 
Senator  Karl  E    Mundt. 
Senator  Francis  Case 

Mr  President.  I  suggest  that  in  the 
event  Congress  adjourns  some  time  this 
year,  we  would  like  to  have  Senators 
.spend  a  happy  vacation  in  the  beautiful 
Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota.  ^ 


DEATH   OF  PERCY   W.   BRIDGMAN 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Mas.sachusetts  [Mr.  Smith],  who  is  de- 
tained in  his  State  on  official  business,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  by  him  on  the 
death  of  Percy  W.  Bridgman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

Statement    bt     Senator    Smith    of 
Massac  HVSETTS 

On  August  20.  1961.  the  world  of  science 
and  men  lost  one  of  Its  foremost  leaders  and 
contributors  I  refer  to  the  emlnei^  physi- 
cist and  professor  emeritus  of  Harvard.  Percy 
Williams  Bridgman.  who  was  born  In  Cam- 
bridge, Mass  on  April  21,  1882.  and  who  has 
made  Cambridge  his  residence  ever  since. 
The  distinctions  and  accolades  he  received 
from  his  fellow  men  of  science  and  letters 
are  enjoyed  by  very  few  other  men  In  the 
world  today 

I  submit  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Boston  Herald  of  August  23.  1961.  which 
dutifully  recognizes  the  greatness  of  this 
Nobel  laureate. 

PROFESSOR  BRIDGMAN 

•Nobel  Laureate  Percy  Wlllla.ns  Bridgman, 
who  died  tragically  this  week  at  the  age  of 
79  brought  unusual  distinction  to  the  Har- 
vard and  Boston  community  for  more  than 
half  a  century 

•'Dr  Bridgman  received  the  Nobel  prize  in 
1946  for  his  pioneering  work  In  high  pres- 
sures and  his  contributions  to  thermody- 
namic theory,  but  his  Inquiring  mind  ranged 
over  the  whole  field  of  natural  science  and 
beyond  He  did  lmp>ortant  studies  in  seman- 
tics, logic,  and  the  philosophy  of  science,  as 
well  as  In  physics 

'More  important,  he  concerned  himself. 
when  few  of  his  colleagues  bothered  to  do 
so,  with  the  place  of  the  scientist  in  the 
larger  community.  He  warned  of  the  gulf 
that  was  opening  up  between  the  scientist 
and  the  nonsclentist  a  generation  before  the 
atom  bomb  brought  this  problem  into  glar- 
ing focus 

■■  It  seems  to  me.'  he  once  told  a  Harvard 
seminar,  'that  scientists  are  curiously  obtuse 
as  to  the  social  conditions  which  make  pos- 
sible their  existence  as  a  class.  It  Is  by  no 
means  a_pertalnty  that  society  will  so  evolve 
that  tlieindlvldual  will  be  allowed  to  engage 
In  Independent  intellectual  activity.' 

"If  society  Is  ever  going  to  become  a  place 
in  which  intellectual  activity  Is  encouraged 
and  Intellectual  ability  prized,  those  of  us 
who  like  to  think  have  got  to  fight  for  It.' 

"Professor  Bridgman  was  one  of  those  who 
'liked  to  think.'  He  believed  that  the  good 
scientist,  like  the  searcher  for  truth  in  every 
field,  should  'give  no  hostages  to  the  futxire." 
'He  should  follow  his  leads  wherever  they 
took  him  and  state  the  results  without  fear 
or  favor.' 
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'The  professor  was  also  astute  enough  to 
realize  that  only  a  few  and  precious  so- 
cieties permit  such  a  luxury  His  warning 
sliuuld  not  be  lightly  forgotten  " 


COMMENDATION  OF  SENATOR 
CLARK 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  e.xpress 
my  gratitude  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Clark]  the 
floor  manager  of  the  bill  having  to  do 
with  retraining  the  Nation's  workers  who 
because  of  automation  have  lost  their 
jobs 

In  this  connection.  I  As-k  unanimous 
consent  to  have  prinK'd  at  this  p>oint  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "New 
Skills  for  the  Joble.ss",  which  appears 
today  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  The 
editorial  gives  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania IMr.  Clark  1  full  credit  for  tlie 
great  ability  and  leadership  he  showed 
in  guiding  that  bill  through  the  Senate 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

New   Skills   for  the  Joble.ss 

The  Senates  action  in  passing  a  measure 
authorizing  $655  million  to  teach  new  skills 
to  the  Nation's  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed workers  over  a  4-year  period  in- 
dicates an  encouraging  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  automation,  as  it  is  being  intro- 
duced today,  does  not  automatically  solve 
Its  own  unemployment  problem.": 

This  legislation— If  It  Is  accepted  by  the 
House  in  its  present  form — will  not  answer 
all  the  comitrys  needs  by  any  means,  and 
there  Is  question  whether  it  contains  suf- 
ficient safegfuards  against  misuse  of  funds 
If  the  House  can  improve  on  the  bill  in 
these  respects   it  should  do  so 

But  leglslatlfin  substantially  along  the 
lines  of  this  bill,  which  Senator  Clark  has 
guided  through  the  Senate.  Is  urgently 
needed,  even  If  its  main  function  is  to 
pioneer  the  retraining  which  private  as  well 
as   public   agencies  should   undertake 

So  far  attempts  at  the  State  and  local 
levels — even  in  Penn.sylvania  where  the 
strongest  effort  has  been  made — fall  short 
of  meeting  the  needs  Unemployment  re- 
mains high  In  the  face  of  a  shortage  of 
skilled  workers. 

The  Senate  measure  by  Itself  cannot  be 
expected  to  change  this  but.  If  It  becomes 
law.  It  should  provide  the  Incentive  and 
opportunity  for  a  substantial  number  of  In- 
dlvidvials  to  set  a  good  example  by  striking 
out  in  new  fields.  With  this  to  build  on. 
businesses  and  industries  should  find  It 
easier  to  do  their  part  in  helping  displaced 
workers  acquire  new  skills 


THE  NEED  TO  EXTEND  THE  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT 
AT  THIS  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr  HILL  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
was  holding  its  hearings  in  January. 
February,  and  March  of  1958.  on  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  a  number 
of  the  leading  scientists  in  the  country 
testified  to  urge  uix)n  the  committee  the 
importance  of  passing  this  legislation  to 
strengthen  our  educational  system  for 
national  defense.  Among  the  group  of 
eminent  scientists  who  appeared  before 
the  committee  were  Dr.  Detlev  "W.  Bronk. 
President  of  the  National  Academy  of 


Sciences  and  National  Research  Council; 
Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBndge.  president  of  the 
California  Institut.e  of  Technology;  Dr. 
I  I.  Rabi  Higgins,  professor  of  physics 
at  Columbia  Univei"sity,  and  past  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee;  Dr  Frederick  L.  Hovde. 
president  of  Purdue  University,  and  Dr. 
Edward  Teller,  who  is  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  the  father  of  the  H-bomb. 

Mr  President,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
ha.s  assisted  ereatly  in  strengthening  our 
educational  system  However,  the  job 
has  just  started;  and  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary that  the  act  in  its  entirety  be  ex- 
tended thi.<  year,  so  that  the  proK'rams 
which  now  are  in  existence  can  be  con- 
tinued without  letup  or  confusion. 

A  number  of  eminent  scientists  have 
just  released  a  public  statement  urging 
the  Congress  to  extend  the  act  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  first  session  of  the 
87th  Congress.  As  they  so  aptly  point 
out,  unless  the  act  is  extended  now.  the 
school  year  of  1961-62  will  inevitably  be 
one  of  confusion,  uncertainty,  and  par- 
tial loss  of  the  gains  already  made.  This 
statement  has  been  signed  by : 

Dr  Detlev  'W  Bronk.  president.  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  preside.it. 
Rockefeller  Institute,  formerly  president, 
Johns  Hopkins  University ;  Dr  James  B. 
Conant.  presently  engaged  in  a  study  of 
the  American  public  schools  under  a 
grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporatioii  of 
New  York,  president -emeritus.  Harvard 
University,  formerly  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany;  Dr. 
Lee  A.  DuBndge.  president.  California 
Institute  of  Technology,  formerly  mem- 
ber of  the  President  s  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee;  Dr  Frederick  L.  Hovde. 
president.  Purdue  University.  Chairman 
of  the  Task  Force  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion for  President-Elect  Kennedy;  Dr. 
James  R.  Killian.  chairman  of  the  Corpo- 
ration of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  formerly  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  of  the  United  Stat.es  for 
Science  and  Technology,  formerly. 
Chairman,  President's  Scientific  Advi- 
sory Committee;  Dr.  George  B.  Kistia- 
kowsky.  professor  of  chemistry.  Harvard 
University,  formerly  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
Science  and  Technology,  formerly  Chair- 
man. President's  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee;  Dr  'W  A  Noyes.  chairman, 
department  of  chemistry  and  dean  of 
the  graduate  school.  University  of  Roch- 
ester; Dr.  Thomas  Park,  president, 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  professor  of  zoology. 
University  of  Chicago;  Dr.  J.  A.  Stratton. 
president,  Massachusetts  InstitJte  of 
Technology. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  statement  may  be  printed 
In  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Concerning  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act 

We.  the  undersigned,  are  disturbed  by  the 
serious  damage  which  will  be  done  to  the 
vital  program  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation  Act   if   the   Congress   falls    to   extend 


that  act  before  adjournment  of  the  1961  ses- 
sion. If  action  is  delayed  until  1962.  State 
Legislatures  which  must  appropriate  match- 
ing funds,  school  and  university  officials  who 
must  now  plan  for  the  1962-^3  academic 
year,  and  students  whose  educational  plans 
are  in  part  dependent  on  NDEA  programs 
will  be  unable  to  plan  with  confidence.  Un- 
less the  act  Is  extended  now,  the  school  year 
of  1961-1962  will  inevitably  be  one  of  con- 
fusion, uncertainty  and  partial  loss  of  the 
gains  already  made 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act.  en- 
acu-'d  by  Congress  in  1958,  provided  major 
help  toward  the  Improvement  of  science  and 
mathematics  Instruction'  In  the  Nation's 
schools  and  colleges.    Specifically  It  has: 

1.  Enabled  thousands  of  high  schools  to 
sectire  laboratory  equipment,  library  books, 
and  teaching  facilities  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics that  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
obtained. 

2  Enabled  many  States  to  engage  the 
services  of  science  and  mathematics  super- 
visors or  scientific  consultants  to  help  class- 
room teachers  improve  their  teaching  of  sci- 
ence and  mathematics.  These  supervisors 
and  consultants  have  t>een  particularly  help- 
ful In  introducing  new  and  Improved  texts 
and  teaching  materials  In  science  and  math- 
ematics 

3  Offered  financial  help  to  high  school 
graduates  who  have  the  desire  and  ability, 
but  not  the  money,  to  go  to  college.  Among 
these  students,  preference  has  been  given  to 
those  who  want  to  specialize  In  science, 
mathematics,  engineering,  or  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

4  Helped  universities — widely  scattered 
over  the  United  States — to  develop  new  or 
unproved  programs  for  graduate  students. 

5  Aided  graduate  students  who  want  to 
i>ecome  college  teachers,  and  who  will  be 
needed  for  the  much  larger  college  enroll- 
ment that  must  be  expected  In  the  next  few 
years 

6  Provided  similar  Improvements  in  the 
teaching  of  foreign  languages. 

These  results  of  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Ac:  have  benefited  students  who 
wish  to  become  scientists,  mathematicians. 
or  engineers  They  have  benefited  students 
who  plan  on  careers  In  other  fields  but  to 
whom  a  knowledge  of  science  Is  an  essential 
part  of  education  for  Intelligent  participa- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  a  scientific  and  techni- 
cally oriented  world.  In  benefiting  these 
two  groups  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  has  started  to  makt  an  Imjjortant  con- 
tribution toward  strengthening  the  Nation 
that  both  groups  will  serve. 

The  Job  is  well  started,  but  far  from  com- 
plete The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
has  been  in  effect  for  only  3  years.  The  first 
year  was  largely  one  of  tooling  up.  The 
second  and  third  were  years  of  growth  and 
improvement.  There  is  good  momentum 
now  However,  failure  to  extend  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  this  year  will 
bring  many  of  the  gains  to  a  halt.  Extend- 
ing the  act  this  year  will  enable  the  Nation 
to  continue  to  build  upon  the  improvements 
that  have  already  been  started.  These  im- 
provements In  science  education  are  too  vi- 
tal to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  to  allow  the 
act  to  be  weakened 

( The  signers  are  making  their  statement 
as  individuals  and  not  in  affiliation  with  any 
organization.) 

Detlev  'W.  Bronk. 

James  B.  Conant. 

Lee  a  DrrBRnxjE. 

Frederick  L.  Hovde. 

James  R.  Kn^LiAN. 

George   B.   Kistiakowskt. 

W.  A.  Notes. 

Thomas  Park. 

J.  A.  Stratton. 
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THE  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 


Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
on  August  26,  1920,  women  in  the  United 
States,  regardless  of  State  laws  to  the 
contrary,  were  given  the  right  to  vote. 
This  struggle  for  equality  was  long  and 
sometimes  bitter. 

There  were  some  who  believed  that 
women  were  too  high,  too  pure,  to  engage 
in  the  rough  and  tumble  work  of  poli- 
tics. There  were  some  who  beUeved  that 
women  had  not  the  education  or  talent 
for  casting  a  ballot.  But  there  were  also 
those  men  and  women  who  believed  that 
woman  voting  was  the  necessary  respon- 
sibility and  privilege  of  living  in  a  de- 
mocracy and  all  women,  as  well  as  all 
men,  should  have  that  right. 

Certain  States  granted  women  the 
franchise,  tut  this  was  usually  done  only 
after  gruelling  referenda  campaigns  to 
change  the  State  constitution.  More 
campaigns  were  lost  than  were  won,  but 
they  educated  the  voters  by  showing  that 
women  did  want  to  vote. 

The  justice  of  votes  for  women  de- 
manded that  it  become  part  of  our  Con- 
stitution. For  such  a  fo\mdation  of  dem- 
ocratic society  deserves  to  be  proclaimed 
as  such  in  our  Constitution. 

Women  had  worked  for  a  long  time  for 
a  constitutional  amendment.  While  the 
women  were  working  in  their  States, 
others,  like  Susan  B.  Anthony — for  whom 
the  19th  amendment  is  named — worked 
a  lifetime  for  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution. 

On  August  26,  v;e  should  remember 
all  those  men  and  women  who  believed 
that  women  must  take  full  responsibility 
for  their  citizenship.  We  should  re- 
member all  those  men  and  women  who 
worked  so  that  women  might  become  citi- 
zens in  a  truly  great  democracy. 


PEACE  CORPS 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  unfinished  business,  the  Peace 
Corps  bill,  S.  2000,  be  laid  before  the 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  order,  the  unfinished 
business  automatically  comes  before  the 
Senate. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resvmied  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  2000)  to  provide  for 
a  Peace  Corps  to  help  the  peoples  of  in- 
terested countries  and  areas  in  meeting 
their  needs  vf or  skilled  manpower. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  Quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment,  "8-22-61— H,"  but  be- 
fore it  is  read  I  ask  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment in  accord  with  the  substitute 
language,  and  ask  that  the  amendment, 
as  modified,  be  read. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  a  right  to  modify 
his  amendment. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legisl.\tive  Clerk.  On  page  42. 
between  lines  2  and  3.  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  PROFICIENCY  i 

Sec.  22.  No  person  shall  be  assigned  to 
duty  as  a  volunteer  under  this  Act  m  any 
foreign  country  or  area  unless  at  the  time 
of  such  assignment  he  possessses  such  pro- 
ficiency as  his  assignment  requires  In  spe.<\k- 
Ing  the  language  of  the  country  or  urea  to 
which  he  Is  assigned  and.  In  the  evemt  such 
language  Is  a  written  language.  In  the  read- 
ing and  writing  of  such  language. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  an  explana- 
tion of  my  amendment  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Cx-rtm 
Many  complaints  are  repeatedly  leveled  at 
several  aspects  of  our  diplomatic  and  foreign 
economic  programs.  A  few  days  ago,  during 
debate  on  foreign  aid,  I  pointed  out  that 
15  years'  experience  In  that  program  has 
elicited  two  major  criticisms  from  even  Its 
stanchest  proponents.  One  Is  a  lack  of 
efficiency  in  foreign  aid  programs  and  proj- 
ects— that  we  may  be  falling  far  short  of  a 
dollar  return  for  a  dollar  spent.  The  second 
is  that  foreign  aid,  In  many  Instances,  sup- 
ports corrupt  governments  which  are  un- 
popular. Aid  falls  to  reach  the  average  man, 
and  this  Nation  becomes.  In  his  mind,  an 
ally  of  a  disliked  or  despised  local  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  diplomatic  area,  a  widespread  com- 
plaint is  that  foreign  service  personnel  too 
often  are  not  conversant  in  the  language  of 
the  assigned  country.  This  creates  an  awk- 
ward barrier  which  reduces  substantially  the 
effectiveness  of  otherwise  capable  Individ- 
uals. The  State  Department  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  diligence  In  correcting  the 
problem.  Graduates  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute  receive  intensive  training  In  for- 
eign languagee.  and  become  competent  in 
the  tongue  of  the  country  where  they  are 
stationed.  This  intensive  work,  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  of  State,  will  undoubtedly 
pay  dividends  in  the  years  ahead. 

It  Is  reported  that  about  the  first  question 
asked  of  an  ambassadorial  nominee,  by  the 
chairman  of  our  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, is  whether  that  nominee  speaks  the 
language  of  his  designat?d  country.  I  am 
gratified  to  learn  that  a  surprisingly  large 
majority  of  the  nominees  have  been  able.  In 
recent  years,  to  answer  the  chairmnn  in  the 
affirmative. 

Now  we  are  embarking  on  a  new  program 
In  foreign  affairs.  The  Peace  Corps  Is  a 
unique  adventure  of  this  administration 
which  proposes  a  service  not  now  performed 
by  foreign  assignees — diplomatic  or  military, 
or  by  Americans  who  serve  as  missionaries  or 
as  representatives  of  American  business  in 
foreign  lands.  Prudence  should  compel  us 
to  demand  that  Peace  Corps  personnel  speak 
the  language  of  the  countries  wherein  they 
serve.     A  person-to-person  approach,  which 


seems  to  be  the  essence  of  Peace  Corps  serv- 
ice, would  surely  be  thwarted  from  the  start 
If  a  language  barrier  exists. 

For  most  countries  this  poses  no  great 
problem.  From  our  mllUous  of  young  peo- 
ple, we  can  surely  draw  a  sufficient  number 
expert  in  the  languages  of  Western  Europe 
and  Latin  America.  In  areas  where  strange 
tongues  and  native  dialects  are  Uie  medium 
of  exchange,  the  specific  language  must  be 
learned  with  appropriate  facility  as  a  pre- 
requisite  to  assignn.ent. 

I  am  offering  an  amendment  to  accom- 
plish this  objective.  Without  It  we  stand  to 
squander  time,  talent  and  funds.  Without 
It,  we  assume  the  risk  of  launching  a  new 
venture  In  a  leaky  vessel.  Our  relations  can- 
not be  Improved,  our  prestige  cannot  be  ele- 
vated, by  promulgating  a  new  program  glar- 
ingly deficient  In  Its  first  Instance. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
vLsed  edition  of  the  amendment,  as  well 
as  the  original  which  was  printed,  is 
self-explanatory.  My  object  is  to  re- 
quire that  any  volunteer  serving  in  any 
area  must  be  able  to  speak  the  language 
of  that  area  with  reasonable  proficiency, 
and.  if  the  particular  area  has  a  written 
language,  he  also  must  be  able  to  show 
proficiency  in  reading  and  writing  the 
language. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment,  as  orig- 
inally drawn,  would  have  required  this 
of  all  personnel.  After  I  conferred  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, we  agreed  that  an  absolute  blan- 
ket requirement  might  create  certain 
difficulties.  The  revised  language,  which 
is  before  the  Senate  as  my  modified 
amendment,  provides  in  substance  that 
whenever  the  assigimient  so  requires  a 
volunteer  serving  under  the  Peace  Corps 
must  be  able  to  speak  the  language  of 
the  place  where  he  is  serving  and,  if 
it  is  a  written  language,  he  must  be 
able  to  read  and  write  it. 

It  is  conceivable  there  will  be  a  few 
people  sent  to  areas  for  short  periods  of 
time  as  to  whom  the  requirement  per- 
haps would  not  be  necessary,  because 
they  serve  in  many  places. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  who  assisted  in 
the  drafting  of  the  revised  edition  of  the 
amendment,  a  few  questions  about  our 
intent. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  Indeed. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  my  understanding. 
in  which  I  hope  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor will  conciu",  that  under  the  amend- 
ment as  now  dra^Ti.  if  a  volunteer  Is  sent 
to  an  area  to  remain  there,  to  live  and 
work  with  the  people  in  the  area,  the 
intent  is  that  he  must  be  able  to  speak 
the  language. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  should  like  to  give  an  example 
or  two. 

If  a  volunteer  were  sent  to  Nigeria, 
where,  of  course,  the  oflflcial  language  Is 
the  English  language,  indeed  English 
proficiency  would  be  the  only  require- 
ment. However,  if  a  volunteer  were  sent 
to  an  area  such  as  one  of  the  former 
FVench  colonies,  where  the  oCBcial  lan- 
guage is  French,  he  would  have  to  be  able 
to  speak  French. 

As  I  understand  the  Intent  of  the 
amendment,  if  a  volunteer  is  to  work 
with  the  people  of  the  area  and  Is  to  be 
on  location  for  a  considerable  period  of 
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time  providing  services  or  instruction,  he 
would  be  requh-ed  to  be  proficient  in  the 
lan.quage  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
his  duties. 

If  the  volunteer  were  to  be  in  the  area 
for  a  brief  period  of  time,  perhaps  being 
transferred  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  not  assigned  to  full-time  work,  we 
might  say — being  in  one  area  only  a 
month  or  so  and  then  in  another  area 
only  a  month  or  so.  in  a  semisupervisory 
capacity — he  would  not  necessarily  have 
to  be  able  to  speak  the  language. 

I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  I 
think  language  proficiency  is  very  help- 
ful, no  matter  for  how  long  a  period  of 
time  a  person  may  be  on  location  in  a 
particular  country,  and  no  matter  what 
his  work  may  be. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Yes 

Mr  HL^MPHREY.  This  applies  to  the 
volunteers.  As  the  Senator  understands, 
it  does  not  apply  to  administrative  per- 
sonnel or  even  to  the  country  represent- 
ative, who  is  included  in  administrative 
personnel. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  program  is  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress as  a  people -to -people  program 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  These  young  folks  will 
contribute  either  for  good  or  for  evil  to 
the  image  which  people  around  the  world 
have  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congre.ss  that  these  young 
people  who  spend  time  with  and  who 
mingle  with  the  people  m  other  lands,  in 
order  to  carry  out  a  project,  should  be 
able  to  communicate  with  them  in  the 
language  of  the  particular  country  or  of 
the  part  thereof  in  which  they  are 
working. 

As  I  say,  if  there  is  a  written  language 
the  volunteer  should  be  able  to  read  and 
write  it.    Does  the  Senator  concur? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  concur  So  that 
we  will  have  no  misunderstanding,  be- 
cause the  Senator  and  I  have  attempted 
to  work  this  out  to  mutual  satisfaction, 
let  us  presume  that  a  man  is  a  geologist 
and  goes  to  a  countr^y  where  it  is  not 
necessary  for  him  to  be  able  to  address 
large  student  grour>s  or  civic  groups. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  there  are  5  minutes  on  each 
side.  I  yield  the  time  on  my  side,  to 
meet  whatever  are  the  needs. 

If  the  man  had  what  we  might  call  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
could  communicate,  though  he  did  not 
necessarily  have  expert  knowledge,  his 
ability  to  communicate  would  be  ade- 
quate. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  The  type  of  em- 
ployment with  which  we  are  primarily 
concerned  is  that  employment  in  which 
the  young  person  mingles  with  the  local 
people,  visits  in  their  homes,  and  assists 
them  in  carrying  out  the  program.  We 
feel  that  such  people  must  be  proficient 
in  the  language  not  only  of  the  country 
but  also  of  the  particular  part  of  the 
country  in  which  they  serve. 

With  that  understanding.  I  am  happy 
to  accept  the  revised  language  of  the 


distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
and  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  is  perfectly  agreeable.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  his 
courtesy  and  his  cooperation  in  working 
out  these  arrangements. 

Mr  President.  I  yield  back  any  re- 
maining time  I  have. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  remaining  time  has  been 
yielded  back  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  op>en  to  further  amend- 
ment 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  my  colleague  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller  1.  who  is  unavoidably 
ab.^ent  attending  a  meeting  this  morning 
which  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  at- 
tend, I  call  up  amendment  designated 
•'8-24-61— C,"  and  ask  to  have  it  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legisl.ative  Clerk.  On  page  16. 
between  lines  4  and  5.  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

(c)  Training  hereinabove  provided  for 
shall  include  Instruction  in  the  philosophy, 
strategy,  tactics,  and  menace  of  communism. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary 
for  me  to  use  the  entire  5  m  nutes 
allotted.  The  amendment  is  completely 
self-explanatory.  All  one  has  to  do  to 
explain  the  amendment  is  to  read  it. 
The  amendment  provides  that  "train- 
ing" of  these  people  "shall  include  in- 
struction in  the  philosophy,  strategy, 
tactics,  and  menace  of  communism." 

That  is  perfectly  clear.  The  amend- 
ment has  been  discussed  by  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  HtiMPHREY]. 
I  understand  the  Senators  are  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  on  it.  I  offer  the 
amendment  in  behalf  of  my  colleague. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  mmute. 

What  is  proposed  in  the  amendment 
is  now  being  done  in  the  course  of  study 
in  the  training  centers.  I  felt  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  had  a  definitely  valid 
point,  because  we  surely  wish  to  have 
these  young  men  and  women,  when  they 
go  to  these  far-off  places  where  they  will 
be  up  against  pretty  tough  competition 
on  the  pan  of  many  Communist  agents 
and  Communist  propagandists,  to  be 
fully  acquainted  with  what  they  will 
face. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
complete  the  instruction  of  these  people 
in  what  one  might  call  a  political 
counteroffensive. 

I  accept  the  amendment.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Miller], 


COMMENT     ON     THE     NEW     SO\^ET     COMMVNIST 
PARTY    PROGRAM 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  1  minute  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  whatever  time 
the  Senator  desires. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  would  be  an  appropriate  place  in 
the  Record.  In  the  light  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  which  is  salutary,  in  my 
judgment,  to  present  a  very  thoughtful 
analysis  of  the  new  Communist  Party 
program  as  outlined  by  Soviet  Prime 
Mini.'-ter  Khrushchev  in  July.  This  has 
been  prepared  by  Dr.  Laszlo  Bartok,  a 
former  Hungarian  career  diplomat,  for- 
mer permanent  delegate  to  the  League 
of  Nations  in  Greneva,  and  Mmister  to 
Austria  until  1947.  He  has  provided  an 
analysis  which  is  very  illtuninating.  It 
is  a  part  of  continuing  studies  on  com- 
munism by  the  Assembly  of  Captive 
European  Nations.  Dr.  Bartok  has  good 
reason  to  know  the  wiles  and  perfidies 
of  Soviet  communism.  As  Dr.  Bartok 
points  out . 

The  program  is  full  of  contradictions,  lies 
and  distortions,  and  false  professions. 

But  as  Dr.  Bartok  also  points  out,  it 
nevertheless  represents  a  "terrific  men- 
ace against  Western  civilization." 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Bartok's  analysis  is 
rather  lengthy  for  inclusion  in  the  full 
Congressional  Record,  but  I  should  like 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  the 
conclusions  which  he  has  reached. 

The  text  is  available  to  any  Senators 
who  may  t)e  interested.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  his  conclusions 
prmted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con  • 
elusions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  new  party  program  reiterates  the 
declaration  of  war  made  by  the  Communist 
Manifestos  of  1957  and  1960  against  capital- 
ism and  foremost  against  the  capitalist 
central  power,  the  United  States,  a  war  to 
be  fought  with  political,  econcsnlc  and  mil- 
itary means  short  of  thermonuclear  weap- 
ons If  possible. 

2.  Khrushchev,  the  presumed  author  of 
the  program  seems  to  lie  fully  aware  that  a 
nuclear  conflict  may  decisively  shatter  the 
Soviet  Union's  military  and  economic  po- 
tential which  Is  the  j)ower  basis  of  the 
world  socialist  system.  Also,  he  is  certainly 
aware  of  the  Soviet  people's  extreme  reluc- 
tance to  go  to  war  especially  after  the  fan- 
tastic prospects  in  the  Improvement  of 
their  life  depicted  by  the  party  program. 

3  Therefore,  when  taking  a  stiff  decision 
to  conclude  a  peace  treaty  with  East  Ger- 
many by  the  end  of  the  year.  Khrushchev 
Is  seemingly  basing  Its  strategy  on  his  firm 
conviction  that  the  Western  public  opinion 
could  not  withstand  the  Soviet  psychological 
and  political  pressure  and  It  will  ultimately 
force  the  Western  governments  to  make 
concessions  rather  than  to  plunge  mankind 
In  a  nuclear  catastrophe.  The  party  pro- 
gram expressly  reckons  with  the  defeatism 
of  a  large  segment  of  the  Western  bour- 
geoisie. 

4.  This  official  order  of  thought  of  the 
Soviet  leadership  corroborates  the  assump- 
tion that  in  case  of  a  Western  stiffness  over 
Berlin.  Khrushchev  may  go  to  the  brink  of 
war  owing  to  his  belief  that  he  may  not  risk 
a  nuclear  holocaust  through  this  tactic.  It 
seems  extremely  Important  for  the  Soviet 
dictator  to  triumph  over  Berlin  in  order  to 
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make  his  leadership  even  more  respected 
within  the  Communist  bloc  and  abroad  es- 
pecially In  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 
Moreover  a  Western  retreat  over  Berlin 
would  demonstrate  the  growing  political 
force  of  communism,  and  particularly  Khru- 
shchev's personal  ability  to  level  with  the 
••  Imperialists." 

5.  The  party  program  Is  not  only  a  blue- 
print for  global  Communist  subversion,  but 
an  Important  piece  of  propaganda  since  It 
forcefully  attempts  to  refute  by  untrue  as- 
sertions all  Western  arguments  and  evidence 
against  the  terroristic  and  tyrannical  char- 
acter of  the  Communist  regimes  and  against 
the  global  danger  ot^the  Communist  pro- 
moted "social  revolutions"  and  "liberation 
wars." 

8.  Part  two  of  the  programs  which  gives 
a  fantastic  picture  of  the  hitherto  un- 
matched well-being  and  happiness  of  the 
members  of  Communist  society,  a  well- 
being  to  be  attained  within  a  relatively 
short  period.  Is  apparently  aimed  primarily 
at  Impressing  the  newly  emerged  nations 
who  are  on  the  crossroad  to  choose  the 
form  of  their  regime.  These  nations  do  not 
know  that  the  Soviets  have  been  compelled 
to  recently  Introduce  the  death  penalty  for 
crimes  of  slowing  down  Industrial  produc- 
tion and  that  Khrushchev  had  to  attack 
vehemently  several  of  his  colleagues  at  the 
January  central  committee  meeting  over  the 
deplorable  state  of  Soviet  agriculture. 

7.  Thus,  imfortunately  these  new  nations 
and  masses  of  low  standard  of  living  else- 
where on  the  globe,  may  give  credence  to 
these  fantastic  Commiuilst  promises  as  well 
as  the  program's  assertion  and  In  case  of 
a  worldwide  Communist  victory,  there 
would  be  everlasting  peace  and  thus  no 
country  would  need  to  maintain  armies 
anymore. 

8.  These  peoples  may  give  credence  to 
all  these  Utopian  predictions  simply  on  the 
ground  of  the  factual  "miraculous"  techni- 
cal achievements  of  the  Soviet  Union,  be- 
lieving In  the  assertions  of  the  Communist 
propaganda  that  the  Communist  systemi  Is 
capable  to  bring  about  similar  incredible 
miracles  even  in  the  spheres  of  social  and 
economic  life  of  mankind  within  a  relatively 
short  period. 

9.  The  unceasing  assertions  of  Communist 
propaganda  that  the  final  victory  of  com- 
munism Is  an  unavoidable  historical  de- 
velopment, coupled  with  the  diminishing 
Western  influence  in  the  undeveloped  na- 
tions and  with  the  regrettable  Inability  of 
the  Western  powers  to  conceive  a  unified 
Western  political  strategy  against  the  global 
Communist  strategy  Inside  and  outside  the 
United  Nations,  certainly  are  such  factors 
which  may  Induce  nations  (threatened  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  by  Communist  aggres- 
sion) to  revise  their  foreign  policy  originally 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  West  will 
be  able  to  counter  Communist  expansion. 

10.  The  fact  that  cooimunlsm  was  able  to 
build  up  Its  image  In  ine  eyes  of  peoples  In 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  as  the  great- 
est defender  of  peace,  freedom,  and  self- 
determination  Is  primarily  due  to  the  irre- 
mediable failure  of  Western  policy  and 
propaganda  to  ceaselessly  expose  both  the 
Soviet  aggressions  In  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Institutional  violations  of  the  basic  human 
rights  by  the  Communist  regime.  The  West- 
ern propaganda  has  also  failed  to  relentlessly 
and  continuously  repeat  the  undeniable  facts 
that  the  nationwide  Hungarian  Revolution 
of  1956  was  carried  by  the  Indoctrinated  stu- 
dents, workers,  and  soldiers  who  were  re- 
garded by  Moscow  as  the  most  reliable  ele- 
ments of  the  Hungarian  people. 

11.  Thus,  It  is  mainly  due  to  this  Western 
falliire  that  the  authors  of  the  new  party 
program  are  so  confident  to  be  able  to  con- 
vince peoples  that  it  is  the  Soviet  Union 
and  not  the  West  who  fights  for  the  genuine 
freedom  and  happiness  of  mankind. 


12.  Finally  the  new  party  program  which 
faithfully  mirrors  Khrushchev's  plillosophy 
based  on  the  recent  changes  In  the  world 
and  on  the  obsolescence  of  the  party  pro- 
gram of  1917  written  by  Lenlh.  Is  appcirenily 
aimed  at  hlghtenlng  the  prestige  and  stature 
Of  Khrushchev  within  the  "world  ecclalist 
system"  still  before  the  22d  party  congress 
which  opens  on  October  17,  1961.  Allhoxigh 
Khrushchev  was  not  yet  placed  o.*!icially  on 
the  same  pedestal  as  Lenm,  one  should  not 
forget  that  after  the  fiasco  of  the  PaTIs  sum- 
mit meeting.  Defense  Minister  Mtrshall 
Malinovsky  already  called  Khrushchev  as 
"our  teacher,"  in  his  speech  of  May  SO,  1960. 
No  Soviet  leader  was  called  -teacher"  except 
Lenin  and  Stalin.  Therefore  It  may  be  ex- 
pected that  the  22d  Soviet  CommuiUft  Party 
Congress  will  equate  the  personality  of  Khru- 
shchev with  the  historical  greatness  of  Lenin. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Do  the  Senatoi's  yield  back  their 
remaining  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  yielded, back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  my  amendments  "8-24- 
61— B"  and  ask  that  they  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendments  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislattve  Clekk.  On  page  11. 
line  7,  after  the  comma,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  "not  to  exceed  275  in  fiscal  year 
1962.". 

On  page  11,  line  8,  before  the  comma, 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  "and  Peace  Corps 
representatives  abroad  as  provided  in 
section  7(e),". 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  the  bill  now  stands,  there  is  no 
limit  on  the  number  of  employees  that 
could  be  hired  to  administer  the  opera- 
tion. I  think  there  should  be  a  limit.  I 
have  discussed  this  question  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  As  I  under- 
stand— although  the  Senator,  ot  course, 
will  speak  for  himself — we  are  agreed 
that  a  reasonable  limitation  would  be 
a  total  of  275  administrative  officials, 
which  would  include  stenographers,  ad- 
ministrative people,  and  officers  who  ad- 
minister the  program,  but  would  not  in- 
clude the  country  representatives  who 
may  be  sent  abroad.  They  are  excluded 
from  the  proposed  limitation.  The  sec- 
ond part  of  the  amendment  at<iempts  to 
take  care  of  that  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  My  oun  feel- 
ing is  that  275  people  are  far  too  many 
for  the  proposed  assignments.  I  think 
it  is  an  extravagant  limit  for  an  opera- 
tion such  as  the  one  proposed.  I  would 
prefer  that  the  limit  be  much  lo-wer.  but 
being  a  realist  in  some  degree.  I  believe 
it  would  be  better  to  have  a  limit  even 
though  the  limit  is  much  more  than  I 
think    is    necessary.    The    amendment 


fixes  a  limit  of  275.  exclusive  of  those 
officers  who  serve  as  country  representa- 
tives, under  section  7'e>  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  provision 
would  not  include  consultants  who  may 
be  called  upon. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  No.  The 
amendment  does  not  include  consult- 
ants. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  it  includes  the 
full-time  employees  in  the  administrative 
division. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  full-time 
employees  in  the  administrative  division. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Other  than  the 
country  representatives.  The  Senator 
has  been  very  considerate  on  this  ques- 
tion. Personally.  I  believe  it  is  good  to 
have  a  ceiling.  I  hope  that  the  full 
ceiling  will  not  be  utilized. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  certainly 
hope  so.  because  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
unnecessary  to  have  available  the 
amount  of  money  requested  for  that 
purpose,  but  the  amendment  would  fix 
a  ceilinp. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 

[Mr.  HlCKENLOOPEUl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  had  submitted  a  proposed  amend- 
ment along  the  lines  of  the  amendment 
which  was  voted  upon  yesterday,  which 
would  reduce  the  total  amount  of  the 
authorization  from  $40  million  to  $30 
million.  The  amendment  that  was 
voted  upon  yesterday  would  have  re- 
duced the  authorization  from  $40  mil- 
lion to  $25  million.  The  proposed 
amendment  of  which  I  now  speak  would 
increase  that  proposed  ceiling  frxun  $25 
million  to  $30  million. 

However,  I  feel  very  definitely  that  the 
issue  was  substantially  met  yesterday. 
The  Senate  has  discussed  it.  and  I  be- 
lieve everybody  understands  what  it 
provides.  I  do  not  see  that  going  through 
the  discussion  again  would  accomplish 
any  useful  purpose  If  I  did  call  up  the 
amendment.  If  I  did  so,  I  would  insist 
upon  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  I  frankly  see 
no  particular  purpose  that  would  be 
served  by  doing  so.  Therefore,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  anticipated  that 
I  would  call  up  the  amendment  which 
would  reduce  the  authorization  from  $40 
million  to  $30  million,  I  should  like  to 
say  that  I  believe  the  Issue  was  sub- 
stantially settled  yesterday,  and  I  would 
not  care  to  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
today  to  "plow  the  same  groimd."  prac- 
tically. Therefore,  I  do  not  Intend  to 
call  up  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  thank  him  for  his 
cooperation  also  in  the  discussion  of  the 
bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  is  open  to  furvher  sunend- 
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ment.  If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed ,  the  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  <S.  2000*  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  LMr. 
Kefauver  : . 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
authorization  of  a  permanent  Peace 
Corps,  which  we  are  considering  today, 
represents  a  major  step  forward  in  im- 
proving human  relations  on  an  interna- 
tional scale. 

It  will  provide  the  mean.s  for  domg 
something  which  accords  with  our  na- 
tional character,  something  which  we 
have  talked  about  for  a  long  time  but 
which,  unfortunately,  we  have  hereto- 
fore done  too  little  about:  Helping  peo- 
ple on  a  person-to-person  basis  whatever 
help  is  needed. 

And  the  success  which  I  am  sure  will 
crown  this  effort  will,  by  contra'-t.  show 
to  the  world  the  cynicism  of  what  Mr. 
Khrushchev  called  "genuine  Communist 
humanism"  in  his  recent  speech  at  a  So- 
viet-Rumanian rally. 

The  success  of  a  permanent  Peace 
Corps,  at  least  operationally,  is  indicated 
by  the  fine  leadership  so  far  provided  by 
the  Peace  Corps  Director,  the  Honorable 
Sargent  Shriver. 

Mr.  Shriver  has  organized  the  unor- 
ganized; he  has  tapped  the  great  reser- 
voir of  youth's  idealism  and  channeled 
it  into  useful  performance.  As  I  have 
said  many  times,  wisdom  is  not  the 
monopoly  of  those  with  gray  hair. 
Throughout  histo.-y.  it  is  the  youth  of 
th?  world  who  have  carried  the  banners 
of  ideas  and  progress,  who  have  brought 
civilization  a  more  intelligent  view  of  its 
de.<:tiny. 

Too  often,  I  feel,  the  rest  of  the  world 
gets  a  misleading  picture  of  America  and 
its  people.  It  may  be  because  those  who 
represent  us  abroad,  by  necessity,  are 
not  usually  the  "plain  people"  of  whom 
Lincoln  spoke. 

We  need  more  plain  people  to  carry 
our  story  to  the  plain  people  elsewhere 
in  the  world — people  who  farm  and  can 
teach  others  to  farm;  carpenters  who 
can  build  and  can  help  others  learn  the 
art ;  and  teachers  and  nurses  and  the 
managers  of  small  industries  who  can 
likewi,<^e  encourage  others  in  distant 
lands  to  make  a  better  life  for  themselves 
and  their  neighbors. 

A  permanent  Peace  Corps  will  help  to 
accomplish  the.se  things  and.  in  the 
process,  provide  a  new  dimension  of  the 
meaning  of  freedom  in  the  world. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
the  bill  to  establish  the  Peace  Corps  and 
to  authorize  funds  for  its  operation  has 
had  its  third  reading,  I  should  explain 
why  I  have  not  spoken  on  a  subject  in 
which  I  have  been  very  much  interested. 
Many  of  my  own  personal  friends  and 
neighbors  have  participated  in  setting 
up  the  Peace  Corps,  to  the  point  where 
it  is  today,  and  I  did  not  want  anyone  to 
think  that  I  was  promoting  it  or  support- 
ing it  for  purely  local  or  personal  rea- 


sons. The  fact  is  that  even  before  I 
knew  that  any  of  my  own  neighbors  were 
to  participate  in  the  establishment  of 
the  organization  it  seemed  to  me  like  a 
worthwhile  experiment.  I  do  regard 
it  as  an  experiment,  an  experiment  in 
human  nature  and  for  human  welfare. 

We  have  tried  many  ways  to  get  on 
friendly  terms  with  all  the  other  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  I  find  people  much 
the  same  the  world  over,  regardless  of 
their  race  or  creed  or  other  circum- 
stances. They  have  the  same  fears  and 
the  same  desires.  We  have  tried  to  pro- 
mote our  friendly  relations  with  them 
in  various  ways.  We  have  spent  enor- 
mous amounts  of  money  very  generous- 
ly— even  extravagantly.  We  have  ca- 
joled; we  have  used  strong  talk.  Re- 
cently the  missile  has  been  shaken  very 
much.  Yet  all  the  methods  we  have 
used  seem  to  have  failed  or  at  least 
partially  failed  up  to  this  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  not  give 
up  in  trj-ing  to  win  our  objective,  which 
is  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

I  believe  this  experiment  of  people 
getting  acquaint-ed  with  and  trying  to 
do  good  and  be  helpful  to  other  people 
is  j^  program  which  is  certainly  worth 
trj'ihg.  I  have  the  greatest  hopes  for 
its  succe.ss.  although  we  must  expect  that 
there  will  be  some  individual  failures  in 
the  program.  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 
However,  all  in  all,  it  gives  promise 
through  a  method  we  have  not  really 
tried  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

This  is  a  brandnew  governmental  ad- 
venture. It  articulates  what  has  been 
discussed  over  a  long  period  of  time  as 
a  kind  of  people-to-people  program  with 
governmental  sanction.  It  can  be  an 
incandescent  success  or  it  can  be  a 
monumental  failure.  If  it  is  a  success, 
I  think  a  large  share  of  the  credit  can 
be  attributed  to  the  devotion  and  dedi- 
cation of  the  Director,  Mr.  Sargent 
Shriver.  If  the  program  is  a  failure, 
it  will  probably  fail  because  of  certain 
intrinsic  difficulties  that  the  program 
w  ill  encounter  abroad. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  pro- 
gram, in  the  form  of  the  bill  now  pend- 
ing, is  a  far  cry  from  the  first  idea  ad- 
vanced a  good  many  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Heinz  RoUman.  of  Waynesville.  N.C.  I 
gather  that  he  was  really  the  father  of 
the  so-called  Peace  Corps  idea.  His 
background  is  rather  intriguing.  His 
own  statement,  which  appears  in  the 
hearings,  indicates  that  more  than  two 
decades  ago  he  was  a  refugee  from  Hit- 
lers  Germany.  He  became  eminently 
successful  in  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing shoes.  As  I  understand  from  his 
statement,  he  operates  shoe  plants  in 
many  countries  in  Soutli  America  and 
in  many  other  countries  throughout  the 
world.  He  was  a  refugee,  having  that 
sense  of  humanity  and  touch  of  kind- 
ness, and  his  idea  was  probably  a  nat- 
ural reflection  of  his  feeling  and  the 
difficulties  which  he  encountered  in  his 
earlier  days.  However,  he  had  a  more 
ambitious  plan.  His  plan  was  to  recruit 
5  million  mature  people  and  send  them 


abroaci.     He  was  willing,  even,  to  put 
his  plan  on  the  basis  of  conscription. 

Before  the  committee.  Mr.  Rollman 
expressed  great  doubt  atxjut  the  Peace 
Corps  plan,  largely  because  he  was 
afraid  that  immature  young  persons 
would  not  be  able  to  cope  with  the  con- 
ditions with  which  they  would  be  con- 
fronted in  the  countries  to  wiiich  they 
would  be  assigned.  He  thought  it  was 
work  for  far  more  mature  people. 
However,  it  is  rather  interesting  to 
thmk  of  the  transformation  of  his  idea 
of  some  huge  estimate  that  would  put 
a  5-million-person  peace  army  into 
every  comer  of  the  earth  under  the  pro- 
gram which  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  accept  this 
program  on  faith.  I  voted  for  the  cut 
from  $40  million  to  $25  million.  I  am 
sorry  that  that  amendment  did  not  pre- 
vail. The  program  ought  to  be  kept  on 
a  token  basis  until  we  can  better  deter- 
mine what  its  success  will  be.  I  shall 
support  the  plan,  even  though  I  have 
some  misgivings  about  it.  But  it  will 
be  our  responsibility,  after  a  year  or 
two.  to  make  a  careful  examination  and 
to  scrutinize  thoroughly  the  results  and 
the  impact  of  the  program  in  the  coun- 
tries where  it  has  been  accepted.  If 
the  results  are  unfavorable,  then  I  think 
it  will  be  the  obhgation  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  Congress  to  liquidate  it  just 
as  quickly  as  we  embraced  the  idea  and 
brought  the  new  agency  into  being. 

So  I  accept  the  program  on  faith. 
For  that  reason,  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 
If  there  were  behind  it  that  spirit  of 
dedication  and  zeal  on  the  part  of  all 
field  workers  which  is  found  in  the 
charitable  organizations  which  have 
been  conducting  this  t^T>e  of  work  for 
many  years,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
would  be  a  success.  That  is  one  of  the 
imponderables  in  the  program.  That, 
too.  we  must  accept  on  faith. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield 
time  to  me  ? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  whatever  time 
he  desii-es. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, somewhat  after  the  fashion  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  I 
approach  the  proposal  of  the  Peace 
Corps  with  mixed  emotions.  The  basic 
idea  of  sending  Americans,  especially 
young  persons,  to  have  intimate  contact 
with  the  peoples  of  other  countries,  in 
the  less-developed  areas,  has  an  appeal, 
if  it  is  successful.  And,  of  course,  it  has 
a  romantic  appeal  to  youth.  It  offers 
an  opportunity  to  see  strange  and  exotic 
places  and  to  eat  strange  and  exotic 
food.  I  predict  that  many  of  the  jiersons 
chosen  will  have  the  opportunity  of  say- 
ing whether  their  cooked  alligators 
should  be  fricasseed  or  fried,  or  their 
iguana  should  be  hung  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  so  that  the  meat  will 
be  tender  enough  to  eat.  There  will 
probably  be  various  experiences  of  that 
kind. 

Quite  likely  these  people  will  experi- 
ence some  hardships.  I  Imagine  that 
when  they  understand  the  purpose  of  the 
Peace  Corps  and  what  they  are  expected 
to  do,  they  will  have  a  far  worse  time 
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than  they  anticipate.  It  will  not  be  a 
picnic.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
less  effective.  Although  I  do  not  have 
accurate  figures,  not  having  had  a  recent 
review  of  them  made,  I  am  told  that, 
according  to  reports,  there  are  some 
135,000  missionaries  who  are  dedicated, 
spiritually  and  physically,  to  the  assist- 
ance of  people  in  the  less-developed  areas 
of  the  world.  They  are  people  of  all 
denominations  and  of  all  groups.  They 
are  not  entirely  or  strictly  devoted  to 
spiritual  evangelism.  Among  them  are 
doctors  and  technicians;  135,000  of  them 
are  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Still,  even  those  dedicated  people,  of  all 
kinds  and  types  of  religious  or  spiritual 
bent,  have  not  been  able  to  move  us 
substantially  toward  peace  or  toward 
the  mutual  understanding  which  is  our 
goal.  In  the  light  of  that  experience — 
and  it  has  been  going  on  for  a  good  many 
years  in  this  country ;  missionaries  have 
been  sent  from  the  United  States  since 
almost  the  first  days  of  our  independ- 
ence— and  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
been  able  to  reorient  the  less-developed 
countries  of  the  world  toward  our  ideas 
of  freedom  fnd  the  dignity  of  man,  I 
am  not  quite  certain  how  youths  from 
this  country  will  bring  that  salvation  to 
the  world  in  a  short  period  of  time.  In 
other  words,  I  am  merely  trying  to  be 
realistic. 

When  the  bill  comes  to  a  final  vote,  I 
sh£ill  vote  for  it,  because  of  the  principle 
that  if  we  can  do  ansrthing  which  will 
substantially  contribute  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding among  peoples,  we  should  do 
so.  But  I  hope  we  will  not  delude  our- 
selves by  thinking  that  this  idea,  which 
has  been  given  so  much  fanfare  and  ad- 
vertising, is  the  answer  to  the  question 
of  hiunan  relationships  throughout  the 
world  in  respect  of  political  and  social 
thinking. 

As  was  stated  yesterday,  the  program 
originally  was  planned  to  cost  from  $3 
million  to.  at  the  most,  $10  million. 
The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$40  million,  which  those  in  charge  of  the 
program  cannot  possibly  spend  this  year. 
Yesterday,  I  tried  to  have  the  total 
amount  of  authorization  reduced  to  $25 
million,  which  would  be  more  than  they 
would  be  able  to  spend  this  year;  but 
that  amendment  was  defeated.  So  those 
in  charge  of  the  program  will  have  ac- 
cess to  a  great  amount  of  money. 

The  participants  in  the  operation  will 
be  very  well  treated,  indeed,  for  they  will 
not  now  be  the  sacrificial  group  origi- 
nally proposed.  Sacrifice  will  not  reaJly 
be  a  part  of  the  so-called  Peace  Corps, 
because  those  who  participate  will  be 
provided  with  everything  except  fancy 
salaries.  The  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
will  not  be  paid  fancy  salaries;  but  they 
will  receive  maintenance,  health  care, 
retirement,  tenure  credits — all  the  things 
that  go  with  Government  employment, 
except  good  salaries;  and  they  will  re- 
ceive their  keep,  their  health-care  re- 
quirements, their  food,  their  clothing — 
everything.  So  the  operation  is  no 
longer  to  be  a  sacrificial  one.  It  will  be 
an  Interesting  and  a  rather  exotic  and 
bizarre  experience  for  many  of  them. 
I  hope  they  will  actually  get  down  to 
work  with  the  people  of  other  countries. 


Under  the  program,  the  plan  is  now  to 
send  out  geologists,  and  to  send  English 
teachers  to  the  Philippines.  Of  course. 
we  have  been  sending  English  teachers 
to  the  Philippines  for  more  than  50 
years;  but  now  the  Peace  Corps  is  to 
send  English  teachers  there.  I  do  not 
know  how  that  will  help  the  people  there 
to  plant  palm  shoots,  and  so  forth,  and 
get  their  produce  to  the  market;  but  this 
high-level  operation  will  go  on. 

We  alresidy  have  had  the  ICA  and 
the  international  cooperation  pi-ogram 
and  other  programs,  under  which  thou- 
sands of  our  people  have  been  sent  all 
over  the  world.  It  seems  to  me  that 
as  this  program  becomes  more  fixed. 
the  administrators  will  become  more  ex- 
pansive in  their  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  program.  At  first  I 
said  that  if  the  program  was  handled 
by  dedicated  people  who  would  work 
with  almost  a  missionary  zeal  in  help- 
ing the  people  of  other  countries,  they 
would  be  able  to  do  some  good  in  some 
of  those  countries;  and  I  shall  be  will- 
ing to  go  along  with  the  program.  I 
still  am  willing  to  go  along  with  it.  be- 
cause I  think  it  may  be  of  some  help. 
But  I  think  it  has  become  extravagant 
and  is  now  creating  some  delusion^  as 
to  what  its  real  purpose  eventually  will 
be. 

Again  I  point  out  that  there  is 
nothing  new  about  this  idea,  because 
we  have  been  sending  missionaries — 
agricultural  missionaries,  technicians, 
medical  missionaries,  and  others — from 
the  United  States  to  other  countries 
for  150  or  160  years.  Again  I  point  out 
that  the  best  information  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  recently  indicates  that 
we  have  135,000  of  them  over  the  world 
at  the  present  time. 

All  I  am  saying  today  is  that  after 
passing  a  bill  which  in  my  judgment  is 
extravagant  and  calls  for  the  authori- 
zation of  more  appropriations  than  can 
possibly  be  used  in  the  program — ac- 
cording to  the  figures  of  its  ow-n  ad- 
ministrators— a  bill  which  has  been 
changed  from  the  original  total  cost 
of  $10  million,  to  which  Mr.  Shriver 
testified  in  March,  to  $40  million  at  the 
present  time,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
the  amount  will  be  next  year — we  should 
certainly  keep  watch  on  the  program 
and  its  development. 

I  believe  that  next  year  we  should 
ascertain  what  progress,  if  any.  has  been 
made.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give 
the  program  sympathetic  attention  next 
January  or  February,  when  it  comes  be- 
fore us  again. 

There  will  not  be  2,700  employees  by 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year;  even  the  offi- 
cials of  the  program  admit  that.  Two 
thousand  is  the  most  they  will  have 
then.  They  now  have  only  600.  The 
average  for  this  fiscal  year  will  be  only 
approximately  1.400.  But  their  basis  is 
a  total  of  2,700  employees.  It  was  in 
view  of  that  situation  that  I  attempted 
to  have  the  total  authorization  set  at 
$25  million;  but  that  amendnaent  has 
been  rejected.  |j 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  $b  far  as 
the  bill  is  concerned,  it  now  appears  ob- 
vious that  the  bill  will  be  passed,  with- 
out any  question.     I  support  the  idea 


behind  it;  but  I  shall  continue  to  oppose 
the  extravagance  and  the  change  of  di- 
rection which  has  occurred  during  the 
last  .several  months  in  connection  with 
the  program.  I  hope  the  program  can 
be  returned  to  that  of  a  dedicated  or- 
ganization, one  of  service  and  of  zeal 
and  of  real  dedication  and  sacrifice. 
which  is  what  it  must  be  if  it  is  to  be 
effective  and  accomplish  the  purposes 
we  all  hope  it  will  accomplish. 

The  idea  behind  the  program  is  a  very 
high-sounding  one.  and  it  has  excited 
a  number  of  people.  However,  not  as 
many  people  are  excited  about  it  now 
as  there  were  at  first. 

But  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give  the 
program  a  trial,  even  though,  as  I  have 
stated,  I  shall  continue  to  oppose  many 
of  the  extravagant  and,  as  I  regard  them, 
unwarranted  features  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  no  further  requests  to  yield 
time  on  the  bill.  Therefore,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  the  time  under  my 
control. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD      Mr.  President 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  the  passage  of  the  Peace  Corps  bill. 
I  believe  the  bill  will  have  the  over- 
whelming support  of  Members  of  the 
Senate 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hickek- 
loopkr]  certainly  has  rendered  distin- 
guished service,  throughout  the  debate, 
by  offering  amendments  which  will 
strengthen  the  concept,  which,  as  he  has 
so  aptly  stated,  will  be  on  trial  during 
the  next  year  or  so. 

In  a  sense,  this  organization  is  of  a 
new  type,  and  it  will  be  on  trial.  But  I 
am  confident  that  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Shriver.  who  has  tried  to  make  a 
solid  concept  out  of  the  Peace  Corps,  it 
will  live  up  to  expectations.  If  it  does 
not,  of  course,  means  will  be  found  to 
exercise  due  scrutiny,  and  corrections 
can  be  made  at  the  proper  time. 

I  think  great  credit  should  also  go  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Hchphrey],  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  who  has  shown  per- 
spicacity, understanding,  and  tolerance. 
and  certainly  is  wholeheartedly  in  favor 
of  the  proposal  upon  which  we  shall  vote 
shortly.  He  has  been  his  usual  good- 
humored  self.  He  knows  the  bill  back- 
ward and  forward.  He  is  able  to  see  the 
points  of  view  of  others,  and  to  arrive 
at  reasonable  accommodations. 

Now  that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  spoken  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
even  though  he  would  have  preferred 
to  have  some  f  uilher  amendments  adopt- 
ed. I  hope  the  bill  will  be  passed  speedily 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  that 
the  program  will  get  underway  very 
shortly. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  a  misinterpretation  which  went 
out  over  the  news  wires  yesterday  after- 
noon. I  shall  read  from  the  news  ticker 
item  in  regard  to  the  {Adoption  of  my 
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amendment,  or  the  joint  amendment, 
providing  that  not  more  than  75  Peace 
Corps  men  can  be  assigned  to  serve 
other  international  organizations.  That 
amendment  was  adopted  yesterday. 

But  a  misinterpretation  was  sent  out 
over  the  news  wires.  It  is  entirely  er- 
roneou.s;  it  is  not  correct  in  any  respect, 
so  far  as  I  know.  I  now  read  the  news 
ticker  item: 

The  Senate  approved  a  modlfled  amend- 
ment by  HicKENUXJTOi  providing  that  no 
more  than  75  Peace  Corps  men  could  be  as- 
signed to  serve  with  other  International  or- 
ganlziitions.  such  as  the  United  Nations  or 
oversea  missionary  groups. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  in  the  amend- 
ment would  prevent  service  with  mis- 
sionary groups. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Or  with  any  of  the 
voluntary  organizations. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes.  Those 
are  not  the  international  organizations 
which  are  referred  to  in  the  amendment. 
The  dispatch  creates  an  entirely  incor- 
rect impression.  We  have  often  stated 
that  the  work  could  well  be  done  with 
Other  such  organizations,  including  our 
missionaries,  in  areas  where  they  have 
had  experience. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Exactly. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  So  I  hate  to 
have  such  an  erroneous  interpretation 
issued,  when  there  is  nothing  to  that 
effect  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  mak- 
ing this  correction.  Certainly  we  had  a 
complete  understanding  about  the 
amendment.  We  were  referring  to  the 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations — the  es- 
tablished, governmental,  international 
organizations — and  not  to  voluntary  or 
private  organization.s. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     That  is  cor- 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sovereign  Order  of  Malta,  with  which 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  may  be 
familiar,  has  through  its  nearly  1,000 
years  of  existence,  dedicated  Itself  to 
the  care  of  the  sick,  the  wounded,  ref- 
ugees, and  needy.  It  has  established  and 
operates  research  centers,  missions, 
hospitals,  sanitariums,  and  dispensaries 
throughout  the  world  using  modem 
methods  to  fulfill  the  age-old  precepts  of 
Christian  charity. 

It  has  also  done  magnificent  work 
among  lepers  all  over  the  world.  Thou- 
sands of  lepers  have  been  cured  through 
the  direct  efforts  of  this  order.  Others 
have  been  benefited,  not  only  through 
medical  care,  but  through  the  social  re- 
habihtation  projects  of  the  order. 

It  would  be  entirely  appropriate, 
would  it  not,  for  the  Peace  Corps  to  co- 
operate with  the  Order  of  Malta — not 
by  giving  them  money,  which  they  do  not 
want,  but  I  have  had  an  indication  that 
perhaps  they  would  have  a  great  interest 
in  using  the  services  of  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers in  countries  where  many  lepers 
are  located. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Senator,  would 
It  not  be  entirely  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  this  legislation  for  Peace  Corps 


volunteers  to  work  with  the  Order  of 
Malta  in  connection  with  work  in  those 
countries? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  certainly 
nothing  in  the  legislation  that  would 
prohibit  it.  Each  of  the  voluntary  or- 
ganizations must  be  considered  on  the 
basis  of  its  work  and  the  contractual  re- 
lations they  will  enter  into.  Let  me 
make  it  clear  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
legislation  to  deny  that  possibility.  In 
fact,  the  legislation  is  directed  toward 
encouraging  cooperation  with  recog- 
nized, reputable  voluntary  organizations. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  LMr. 
Church]. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa.  We  sat  long  hours  m  the  delib- 
erations on  this  bill  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  I  know  of  the 
constructive  role  he  played  in  the  leg- 
islation. Many  of  the  amendments 
suggested  by  him  were  adopted  by  tiie 
committee,  and  1  think  they  have  served 
to  strengthen  the  bill. 

However,  I  resF>ectfully  disagree  with 
him  when  he  charges  that  this  is  an  ex- 
travagant program.  I  would  say  it  is 
a  modest  program.  Only  2.700  corps- 
men  are  contemplated.  The  $40  million 
authorization  is  less  than  one  one-him- 
dredth  of  what  we  appropriate  to  sus- 
tain our  general  foreign  aid  program  aU 
over  the  world. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  almost  identical  with 
the  cost  of  the  fertilizer  plant  in  South 
Korea  which  we  have  yet  found  almost 
unusable.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  that  is  correct. 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  very 
pertinent  comment. 

The  amount  of  money  we  are  author- 
izing here  is  less  than  one  one-thou- 
sandth of  what  we  have  authorized  this 
year  alone  for  the  military  forces.  So 
I  do  not  think  it  can  be  charged  that  this 
is  an  extravagant  program. 

Indeed,  I  hope  the  pilot  effort  this  bill 
embraces  will  prove  so  successful  that 
we  can  expand  the  program  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Last  year  I  had  the  opportimity  to 
make  an  extensive  trip  through  Africa, 
which  carried  me  into  16  African  coun- 
tries, over  a  distance  of  some  22.000 
miles.  I  discussed  the  concept  of  the 
Peace  Corps  with  some  of  the  leading 
African  public  men.  E\er5'where  the  re- 
sjxjnse  was  affirmative.  But  I  \^ill  re- 
member best.  I  think,  the  expression  of 
one  African  leader  who  said,  with  regard 
to  OUT  existing  foreign  aid  program,  that 
it  was  rather  like  water  on  a  water 
wheel;  that  money,  either  in  the  form 
of  grants  or  loans,  may  be  useful  in 
turning  the  wheel  once,  but  the  money  is 
then  lost  in  the  stream  below.  When 
we  send  young  Americans  who  believe 
strongly  in  free  institutions,  who  are 
trained  to  do  useful  and  constructive 
work  in  the  newly  emerging  countries,  to 
assist  in  projects  that  are  helpful  to 
them,  but  who  will  also,  in  the  process, 
become   acquainted   with   the   Africans 


themselves,  we  will  be  sending  youns 
ambassadors  of  our  own  way  of  life  who 
will  make  a  more  lasting  impression 
upon  the  people  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact,  and  in  the  long  run  will  be  of 
greater  benefit  to  the  United  States  and 
the  way  we  shall  come  to  be  regarded 
in  remote  parts  of  the  world,  than  money 
alone  can  ever  accomplish. 

I  think  that  is  the  promise  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  It  represents  the  only  in- 
novation, the  only  "new  start"  we  are 
making  in  our  aid  program  abroad.  I 
think  we  ought  to  support  it  strongly. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  mentioned  the  great  work  that  has 
been  done  by  the  fine  missionaries  of  the 
United  States  in  many  foreign  lands.  No 
one  would  gainsay  his  statement.  But 
those  missionaries  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  religious  and  humanitarian 
work.  The  new  African  countries  have 
other  problems  to  cope  with.  They  do 
not  need  massive  inoculations  of  money. 
Their  economies  are  not  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
absorb  large  sums  of  capital.  They  des- 
perately need  trained  persons  who  are 
civil  engineers,  who  can  assist  them  in 
rudimentary  reclamation  projects,  or  in 
laying  out  roads  into  tbe  hinterland: 
teachers  capable  of  assisting  them  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  levels  of  educa- 
tion; agricultural  extension  agents;  and 
people  who  are  trained  in  accounting 
and  other  specialties  that  are  so  badly 
needed  in  establishing  modem  societies. 

The  Peace  Corps  offers  great  promise 
in  the  very  areas  that  are  most  impor- 
tant to  the  newly  emerging  countries  of 
Africa  and  Asia. 

Therefore,  I  think  It  is  worthy  of  our 
support,  and  that  it  may  do  more  in  the 
long  run  to  build  good  will  toward  the 
United  States,  and  all  the  wholesome 
things  we  stand  for,  than  any  other 
phase  of  our  foreign  aid  program. 

I  conunend  the  administration  for  of- 
ferii^  it.  and  our  distinguished  assist- 
ant majority  leader  for  the  fine  work  he 
has  done,  both  in  sponsoring  the  legis- 
lation, and  in  managing  it  on  the  floor. 

I  hc^je  the  bill  will  receive  the  strong 
endorsement  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  cosponsor  of  the  Peace  Corps  bill  and 
I  have  been  glad  to  support  it. 

I  shall  not  repeat  the  arguments 
which  have  been  so  ably  advanced  by 
other  Senators  in  support  of  the  bill,  but 
I  should  like  to  state  some  additional 
reasons  which  make  me  believe  the  bill 
is  a  very  valuable  one. 

The  young  people  who  will  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Peace  Corps  will  be  able  to 
represent  our  country  in  a  special  and 
valuable  way — in  a  way  that  those  who 
represent  us  in  our  foreign  aid  programs 
and  our  Foreign  Service  cannot  do. 
These  young  people  will  represent  our 
programs  and  the  purposes  of  our  coun- 
try in  the  remote  villages  and  areas  of 
foreign  countries,  and  most  of  them 
will  be  closely  associated  with  their 
peoples. 

Further,  I  believe  the  Peace  Corps  will 
stimulate  the  governments  and  peoples 
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of  other  countries  to  undertake  larger 
programs  for  their  young  people  to  work 
In  the  villages  and  remote  places  of  their 
own  countries  toward  their  own  devel- 
opment. 

I  have  found,  in  some  countries  I  have 
visited,  that  despite  the  great  need  for 
work — in  teaching,  agriculture,  health — 
in  the  villages,  the  colleges  were  pour- 
ing out  young  people  who  were  unem- 
ployed, who  did  not  know  what  to  do, 
and  it  seemed  the  government  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  the  college  grad- 
uates— even  though  great  need  for  their 
services  existed  in  the  villages  and 
crowded  cities.  Perhaps  the  example 
of  young  Americans  working  in  those 
communities  on  basic  needs  will  stimu- 
late the  governments  of  those  countries 
to  use  their  own  yoimg  people  more 
effectively. 

FinaDy,  I  point  out  that  the  Peace 
Corps  has  aroused  imagination,  and  en- 
gendered a  sense  of  mission  among  the 
young  people  of  our  country,  I  would 
not  wish  to  do  anything  to  deny  or  to 
limit  the  feeling  of  responsibiUty,  of 
mission,  of  value  to  mankind  which  the 
measure  has  inspired  among  yoimg  men 
and  women  in  the  United  States.  This 
program  will  do  much  to  stimulate  and 
inspire  in  young  people  of  ovir  country, 
the  belief  that  they  have  a  part  to  play 
in  helping  to  solve  the  world  problems 
facing  our  country  today. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  some  of  the 
reasons  which  led  me,  at  the  outset,  to 
support  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Florida  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  proposed  legislation 
because  I  think  it  will  give  to  yovuig 
people  of  imagination,  fervor,  and  patri- 
otic enthusiasm  an  opportimlty  to  enlist 
in  their  country's  service  in  performing 
tasks  which  I  think  will  be  most  helpful 
in  a  peaceful  way.  and  which  I  am  sure 
will  appeal  to  many  of  them  even  more 
than  the  opportimity  for  military  serv- 
ice, which  they  meet  willingly  if  they  are 
challenged  with  it. 

I  should  have  preferred  to  have  the 
program  approached  a  little  more  slowly. 
For  that  reason  I  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment to  cut  the  first  year's  appropria- 
tion to  $25  million.  The  program  Is  so 
new,  careful  selection  is  so  important, 
and  careful  and  cautious  planning  and 
administration  is  of  such  great  impor- 
tance to  the  success  of  the  enterprise, 
that  I  should  have  preferred  to  proceed 
more  slowly. 

I  have  conferred  twice  with  Mr. 
Shriver.  I  find  him  to  be  a  highly  per- 
sonable, attractive,  and  dedicated  young 
man  who  I  think  will  be  an  inspiration 
to  all  the  yoimgsters  in  this  service.  He 
has  assured  me  that  in  the  process  of 
selection  of  personnel  great  attention 
will  be  given  to  getting  young  people, 
both  men  and  women,  who  have  demon- 
strated maturity  and  stability.  I  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  both  those  quali- 
ties are  necessary.  I  hope  they  will  be 
carefully  determined  to  be  present  in  the 
character  and  qualities  of  every  indi- 


vidual who  is  selected  for  this  important 
work. 

I  shall  support  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Illinois  ip  rec- 
ognized, ij 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  wish  to  pay  fit  com- 
pliment to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hickenlooper  1  for  the 
diligence  with  which  he  has  followed 
this  whole  proposal,  both  in  the  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor.  I  believe  the 
bill,  as  it  comes  before  us  for  enact- 
ment, is  a  classic  example  of  what  can 
be  done  by  a  diligent  Senator  pursuing 
his  objective,  in  season  and  out.  offering 
amendments  both  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  committee,  to  improve  the  ultimate 
bill  on  which  we  shall  vote. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Vermont  is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wi.sh  to 
add  to  what  the  minority  leader  has 
said.  I  not  only  compliment  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  for  his  work  on  the  bill, 
which  will  probably  result  in  a  better 
program,  but  also  for  the  work  he  has 
been  doing  day  after  day.  year  after 
year,  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. I  do  not  think  people  realize  the 
extent  to  which  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  assisted  in  making  loosely  drawn 
bills  into  good  bills  so  that  they  can  ac- 
complish in  a  sound  and  efficient  man- 
ner the  purposes  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended. 

I  am  glad  at  this  time  to  say  to  the 
whole  world  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  been  a  tower  of  strength  in  shaping 
our  foreign  policy  and  keeping  it  as 
good  as  it  is. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  take  only  1  minute. 

First,  I  thank  the  staff  members  of 
the  Peace  Corps  who  worked  so  closely 
with  Senators  in  the  preparation  of  this 
proposed  legislation  and  in  the  difficult 
days  when  we  were  marking  up  the  bill 
and  deciding  the  adjustments  which 
needed  to  be  made  in  order  to  perfect 
the  legislation. 

Particularly  I  wish  to  compliment  Mr. 
Shriver  and  his  associates  for  their 
patience  and  their  helpfulness. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Sames  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  stafif  for  her  work.  8he  has 
been  a  real  guiding  force  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  report  and  in  helping  us  with 
regai'd  to  the  bill. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  his 
personal  references  to  me  and  for  the 
handling  of  this  proposed  legislation,  and 
I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  splendid 
support. 

I  understand  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  I  Mr.  SPARKM.^N  i .  who 
has  given  much  support  to  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  wishes  to  make  a  com- 
ment, so  I  yield  to  him  at  this  time 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  President.  I  shall  be  very  brief.  I 
regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  be  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  during  much  of  the 
time  while  the  bill  was  being  considered. 
I  suppose  It  is  well  known  that  we  have 
been  quite  busy  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee with  regard  to  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

We  have  had  to  divide  forces.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  remained 
in  the  Chamber  pretty  much  all  the  time, 
as  has  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
Others  of  us.  who  have  been  greatly  in- 
terested not  only  in  the  Peace  Corps  but 
also  the  foreign  aid  legislation,  have  been 
attempting  to  work  out  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

I  am  plea.sed  that  we  have  reached  the 
point  of  passage  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. I  am  pleased  that  it  has  come 
through  in  the  good  shape  it  has.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  mea.sure  The  idea  it- 
self is  challenging.  I  have  heard  very 
few  say  otherwise. 

I  think  everyone  has  felt  there  ought 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  care  and  caution  ex- 
ercised in  organizing  the  program  and  in 
preparing  the  proposed  legislation.  I 
believe  that  has  been  done. 

During  my  service  in  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress.  I  can  recall  very  few  men 
who  have  made  the  fine  impression  on 
tho.se  who  listened  to  them  that  was 
made  by  the  man  who  is  directing  this 
program,  Sargent  Shriver.  I  have  heard 
nothing  except  the  most  favorable  com- 
ment regarding  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  presented  the  program  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  organized  it.  He  has 
.shown  initiative  and  imagination.  He 
has  exercised  caution.  I  believe  I  have 
never  seen  a  person  more  dedicated  to 
a  program  than  Sargent  Shriver  is  to 
this  program.  Those  who  have  swcom- 
panied  him  in  the  various  appearances 
made  before  the  committee  have  also 
been  dedicated. 

The  proposed  legislation  was  handled 
sympathetically  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  believe  it  was  re- 
ported in  good  and  rather  conservative 
form.  Sargent  Shriver  told  us  that  he 
did  not  contemplate  making  a  big  show 
immediately;  in  other  words,  he  will 
carry  out  the  program  gradually  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  best  organization 
which  can  be  built  up.  under  agreements 
which  can  be  made  with  the  various  coun- 
tries. 

I  think  a  great  many  people  all  over 
the  country  perhaps  got  the  idea.  In  the 
beginning,  that  this  was  to  be  a  very 
large  program,  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands or  millions  of  people  participating. 
I  think  a  great  many  may  have  been  stir- 
prised  when  they  learned  that  the  most 
optimistic  expressions  on  the  part  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  program  were,  for 
the  first  year,  a  maximum  number  of 
2,700. 

The  amount  of  money  provided  in  the 
bill  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  suppwrt  a 
Corps  of  modest  size,  and  the  Senate  saw 
fit  to  retain  the  amount  that  was  re- 
quested. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  the  fine  leadership 
that  he  has  exercised  in  steering  the 
measure  through  the  Senate.    I  am  glad 


that   we   have   arrived   at   this  historic 
point  in  establishing  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  desire  to  a.ssociate  myself  with  the 
excellent  statement  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  Re- 
cently it  was  my  happy  privilege  to 
participate  in  a  private  briefing  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Shriver  I  was  very  much 
impressed.  No  one  need  fear  that  the 
program  is  in  any  but  the  most  capable 
hands.  In  Mr.  Shriver  we  have  a  man 
wiio  knows  where  he  is  going  and  knows 
how  to  get  there.  The  program  has  been 
very  well  designed.  It  is  a  magnificent 
program  that  I  think  will  do  much  to 
promote  our  good  relations  with  other 
peoples  of  the  world  by  the  most  appro- 
priate means.  I  desire  further  to  con- 
gratulate my  good  friend  from  Minne- 
sota for  the  distinguished  and  skillful 
leadership  that  he  gave  to  the  proposed 
legislation.  It  is  a  privilege  and  a  pleas- 
ure to  endorse  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  I 
understand  that  my  time  has  expired 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  tinve  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  expired, 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  que.'-tion  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  <S    2000'   was  passed 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  th.at  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  pa.ssed  be  reconsidered 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
action  of  the  Senate  today  in  passing 
the  Peace  Corps  bill  iS.  2000)  is  a  most 
significant  event.  The  overwhelming 
support  of  this  measure  by  the  Senate  is 
most  heartening.  This  measure  repre- 
sents a  new,  imaginative,  and  bold  ven- 
ture, to  help  promote  a  free  and  more 
prosperous  world.  It  is  a  new  frontier 
of  cooperation  and  assistance  in  our 
foreign  r>olicy. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Senate  has  given 
its  approval  to  this  program,  which  was 
set  in  motion  by  Executive  order  of  the 
President  on  March  1.  And  I  am  pleased 
indeed  that  it  has  won  the  support  of 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  This 
is  as  It  should  be  for  the  VEist  majority 
of  Americans — Democrats.  Republicans, 
and  independents  alike — have  been  fa- 
vorably impressed  with  this  program  to 
enlist  skilled  and  dedicated  volunteers  in 
a  Peace  Corps  to  help  the  underdevel- 
oped coimtries  of  the  world  in  their 
struggle  to  bring  a  better  life  to  their 
people. 

The  bipartisan  support  for  the  Peace 
Corps  was  evidenced  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  which  reported  out 
the  bill  by  a  vote  of  14  to  0.  The  back- 
ing of  S.  2000  by  our  distinguished  com- 
mittee chairman  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican, Senator  Wiley,  was  a  major 
factor  in  the  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  measure. 


I  also  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  Senator  Dirksen.  and 
the  senior  senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hick- 
enlooper 1  for  their  statements  today  in- 
dicating support  of  the  Peace  Corps  bill. 

I  am  confident  that  this  bill  will  be 
received  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  the  same  degree  of  support 
and  enthusiasm  as  shown  here  in  the 
Senate — transcending  p)olitical  and  geo- 
graphical lines.  It  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  before  this  session  adjourns  the 
Peace  Corps  bill  will  be  approved  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  into  law  by  the 
President. 

Mr  JAVITS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  in  connection  with  the  debate 
on  the  Peace  Corps  measure,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  IMr.  Humphrey] 
and  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  with  respect  to 
employees  volunteering  for  the  Peace 
Corps  continuing  to  draw  compensation 
from  the  companies  with  which  they  are 
connected,  assuming  there  is  no  conflict 
of  interest  under  the  law.  or  as  to  the 
propriety  of  such  salaries  being  con- 
sidered as  business  expenses. 

I  am  very  glad  to  state  that  we  have 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stanley  S. 
Surrey  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment stating  that  such  expenses 
would  be  considered  appropriate  busi- 
ness expenses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Surrey  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Treasury  Department. 
Washington.  August  11,  1961. 
Hon   Jacob  K   Javits, 
U.S    Senate. 
V>'ash\ngton.  DC 

Di:ar  Senator  Javits:  This  Is  In  further 
reference  tx)  your  letter  of  June  9  to  Secre- 
tary DlUon.  also  signed  by  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, previously  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Barr. 
assistant  to  the  Secretary.  In  regard  to  the 
deductibility  by  business  firms  for  tax  pur- 
poses of  salaries  paid  to  their  employees  who 
are  on  leave  of  absence  in  the  national  in- 
terest, with  specific  reference  to  those  who 
will  be  serving  with  the  Peace  Corps  I  was 
much  interested  in  your  colloquy  with  Sena- 
tor Humphrey,  reported  in  the  excerpt  from 
the  Congressional  Record  of  June  8  which 
you  enclosed,  in  regard  to  the  development 
of  the  Peace  Corps  program 

During  World  War  II.  when  a  similar  ques- 
tion arose,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is- 
sued income  tax  ruling  3417  (Internal  Reve- 
nue Cumulative  Bulletin  1940-42,  p  62). 
This  ruling  stated  that:  "Salaries  paid  by 
employers  during  the  present  emergency  to 
employees  who  are  absent  in  the  military 
or  naval  service,  or  who  are  serving  the 
Government  in  other  ways  at  a  nominal 
compensation,  but  who  Intend  to  return  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  emergency,  are  allow- 
able deductions  from  gross  income  for 
Federal  income  tax  purposes."  This  ruling 
continued  to  be  m  effect  during  the  Korean 
defense  effort 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  Informed 
me  that  the  principles  outlined  In  Income 
Tax  Ruling  3417  are  still  applicable  in  those 
cases  where  the  circumstances  are  substan- 
tially similar  and  would  be  applicable  to 
wages  and  salaries  paid  to  members  of  the 
Peace  Corps 

if  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you 
in  this  matter,  please  let  me  know. 


A  similar  letter  is  being  sent  to  Senator 
Humphrey. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stanley  S,  StruREY. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing consideration  of  the  bill  <H.R. 
258 »  it  is  intended  to  bring  up  for  con- 
sideration a  number  of  migrant  bills. 
Calendar  Nos.  671  to  675.  inclusive.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  on  behalf  of  the 
manager  of  those  bills,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Wil- 
LiAMsl.  that,  during  consideration  of 
those  bills,  Mr.  Marvin  Friedman  and 
Mr.  Paul  Nejelski  be  allowed  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  coiisid- 
eration  of  those  bills. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  SALES  TAX  ACT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  475,  H.R.  258. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGisLAxn-E  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
258  •  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Sales  Tax  Act  to  increase  the  rate  of  tax 
imposed  on  certain  gross  receipts,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reE>orted  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  iiisert: 

TFTLE  I amendments  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA SALES  TAX  ACT  AND  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA   USE  TAX  ACT 

Sec.  101  Section  125  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia S.\les  Tax  Act.  as  amended  (63  Stat. 
115.  as  amended,  sec.  47-2602.  DC.  Code, 
1951  ed..  supp  vm  I  ,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  125  For  the  privilege  of  selling  cer- 
tain tangible  personal  property  at  retail  sale 
and  for  the  privilege  of  selling  certain  se- 
lected services  defined  as  sales  at  retaU  In  this 
title,  a  tax  Is  hereby  Imposed  upon  all  ven- 
dors at  the  rate  of  3  per  centum  of  the  gross 
receipts  of  any  vendor  from  the  sale  of  such 
tangible  personal  property  and  services  Pro- 
vided. That  the  rate  of  tax  with  respect  to 
sales  of  food  for  human  consumption  off  the 
premises  where  such  food  Is  sold  shall  be  1 
per  centum  of  the  gross  receipts  from  such 
sales,  and  that  the  rate  of  tax  with  respect 
to  sales  or  charges  for  any  room  or  rooms, 
lodgings,  or  accorrimodations,  furnished  to 
transients  by  any  hotel.  Inn.  tourist  camp, 
tourist  cabin,  or  any  other  place  In  which 
rooms,  lodgings,  or  accommodatic^s  are  reg- 
ularly furnished  to  transients  ^haK  be  5  per 
centum  of  the  gross  receipts  from  such  sales  " 

Sec  102  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  127 
of  such  Act  (sec.  47-2604(a).  D.C.  Code. 
1951  ed  .  supp.  Villi.  Is  amended  to  read 
as   follows: 

•  I  a  I  On  each  sale,  other  than  Ef.les  of  food 
for  human  consumption  off  the  premises 
where  such  food  Is  sold,  and  other  than  sales 
or  charges  for  rooms,  lodgings,  or  accom- 
modations furnished  to  transients,  such 
amounts  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board 
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of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Coliim- 
bia  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section." 

(bi  Subsection  (c)  of  section  127  of  such 
Act  (sec.  47-2604(0,  D.C.  Code.  1951  ed.. 
supp.  VIII).  is  amended  by  strlldng  out  "3 
per  centum"  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
oi  "5  per  centum". 

Sec.  103.  Section  212  ol  the  District  of 
Columbia  Use  Tax  Act,  as  amended  (63  Stat. 
126:  sec.  47-2702,  D.C.  Code,  1951  ed.,  supp. 
VIII ) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  figure 
and  words  "2  per  centum"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  figure  and  words  "3  per 
centum". 

Sec.  104.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
which  begins  on  or  after  the  thirtieth  day 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TTTLE  n AMENDMENTS  TO  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA   CIGARETTE   TAX    ACT 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  603 
of  the  District  of  ColumbU  Cigarette  Tax 
Act  (63  Stat.  136,  ch.  146,  title  VI,  sec.  47- 
2802(a),  D.C.  Code,  1951  ed.,  supp.  VIII)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  figure  and  word 
"2  cents  '  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
figure  and  word  "4  cents". 

(b)  The  Increase  In  tax  upon  cigarettes,  as 
provided  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
shall  be  applicable  to  all  cigarettes  in  the 
possession  on  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
of  the  holder  of  a  wholesaler's,  retailer's,  or 
vending  machine  operator's  license  under 
said  District  of  Columbia  Cigarette  Tax  Act, 
whether  or  not  a  stamp  or  stamps  denoting 
payment  of  tax  at  the  rate  of  tax  in  effect 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title  shall 
have  been  affixed  to  such  cigarettes. 

Skc.  202.  Within  twenty  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  every  holder  of  a 
wholesaler's,  retailer's  or  vending  machine 
operator's  license  under  said  Act  shall  file 
with  the  Commissioners  a  sworn  statement 
in  duplicate  on  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioners  showing  the  number  of 
each  kind  of  stamps  denoting  payment  of 
cigarette  taxes  affixed  to  packages  of  ciga- 
rettes held  or  possessed  by  such  licensee  or 
anyone  for  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  day 
on  which  this  title  becomes  effective,  and 
shall,  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  said  state- 
ment, pay  to  the  Commissioners  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  of  tax  represented 
by  such  stamps  and  the  amount  of  tax  Im- 
posed by  the  District  of  Columbia  Cigarette 
Tax  Act  as  aa[iended  by  section  201  of  this 
title. 

Sec.  203.  Within  twenty  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  title,  every  holder  of  a 
wholesaler's  retailer's,  or  vending  machine 
operator's  license  under  said  Act  shall  file 
with  the  Commissioners  a  sworn  statement 
in  duplicate  on  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioners  showing  the  niunber  of 
each  kind  of  stamps  held  or  possessed  by 
such  licensee  or  anyone  for  him  which  were 
not  affixed  to  packages  of  cigarettes  at  the 
beginning  of  the  day  on  which  this  title  be- 
comes effective,  and  shall,  at  the  time  of  the 
filing  of  said  statement,  surrender  such 
stamps  to  the  Commissioners.  The  Com- 
missioners shall  credit  the  amount  of  tax 
represented  by  the  stamps  surrendered 
against  new  stamps  purchased  by  such  li- 
censees. In  lieu  of  the  credit  allowed  for 
surrendering  stamps  as  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  licensee  shall  be  entitled  to  a  re- 
fund of  the  amount  of  tax  represented  by 
the  stamps  surrendered  as  an  overpajrment 
of  tax  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  provided  In  section  4  of  the  Act 
of  July  10,  1952  (66  Stat.  543.  546.  ch.  649)  : 
Provided,  That  the  requirement  that  the 
amount  of  refund  shall  not  exceed  the  por- 
tion of  tax  paid  during  the  two  years  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  filing  of  the  claim 
for  refund  shall  not  be  applicable. 

Sec.  204.  Every  holder  of  a  wholesaler's, 
retailer's,  or  vending  machine  operator's  li- 
cense under  said  District  of  Columbia  Cig- 


arette Tax  Act  shall  keep  and  preserve  for  a 
period  of  twelve  months  after  the  elective 
date  of  this  title,  the  Inventories  and  other 
records  made  which  form  the  basis  for  the 
information  furnished  on  the  sworn  state- 
ments required  to  be  filed  under  this  title 

Sec  205.  Any  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  constitute  a  violation  under 
the  District  of  Colvunbia  Cigarett*  Tax  Act 
and  regulations  promulgated  pursuant 
thereto. 

Sec.  206.  The  provisions  of  this  titie  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
which  begins  on  or  after  the  thirtieth  day 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

XrrLE     Ul .AMENDMENTS     TO     THE     DISTRICT     OF 

COLUMBIA   ALCOHOLIC   BEVERAGE  CONTBOL  ACT 

Sec  301.  (a)  So  much  of  section  23(a)  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  819:  sec 
25-124,  DC.  Code.  1951  ed  .  supp  VlII) .  as 
reads : 

'•(4)  a  tax  of  $1.25  on  every  wine-guUon  of 
spirits  and  a  proportionate  tax  at  a  like  rate 
on  all  fractional  parts  of  such  gallon;  (5) 
and  a  tax  of  $1.25  on  every  wine-gft.llon  of 
alcohol  and  a  proportionate  tax  a*  a  like  rate 
on  all  fractional  parts  of  such  gallon."  Ls 
amended  to  read   as   follows: 

"(4)  a  tax  of  $1  50  on  every  wine-gallon 
of  spirits  and  a  proportionate  tax  fct  a  like 
rate  on  all  fractional  parts  of  such  gallon: 
(5)  and  a  tax  of  $1.50  on  every  wine-gallon 
of  alcohol  and  a  proportionate  tax  at  a  like 
rate  on  all  fractional  parts  of  such  gallon." 
(b)  The  Increase  In  tax  upon  spirits  and 
alcohol  as  provided  by  subsection  i  a)  of  this 
section,  shall  be  applicable  to  all  such  bev- 
erages in  the  possession  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  title  of  the  holder  of  a  manufacturer's 
license,  class  A.  a  wholesaler's  llcens«.  class  A. 
or  a  retailer's  license,  under  said  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Conirul  Act 
whether  or  not  a  stamp  or  stamps  denoting 
payment  of  tax  at  the  rate  of  tax  In  effect 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title  shall 
have  been  affixed  to  the  containers  of  such 
beverages. 

Sec.  302.  Within  twenty  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  every  holder  of  a 
manufacturer's  license,  class  A,  and  every 
holder  of  a  wholesaler's  license,  class  A,  and 
every  holder  of  a  retailer's  license  under  said 
District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Bever$ge  Con- 
trol Act  shall  file  with  the  Commissiuners  a 
sworn  statement  In  duplicate  on  a  form  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners  -showing 
the  number  of  each  kind  and  denomination 
of  stamps  denoting  the  payment  of  beverage 
taxes  on  spirits  and  alcohol  held  or  possessed 
by  such  licensee  or  anyone  for  him  on  the 
date  on  which  this  title  becomes  effective. 
or  on  the  foUow^ing  day  if  the  effective  day 
be  a  Sunday,  Including  stamps  affixed  to  the 
containers  of  such  beverages  manufactured 
in  or  imported  Into  the  District  prior  to  or 
on  the  effective  day  of  this  title,  and  shall, 
at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  said  statements. 
pay  to  the  Commissioners  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  of  tax  represented  by  such 
stamps  at  the  time  of  purchase  and  the 
amount  of  tax  Imposed  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act,  as 
amended  by  this  title,  represented  by  such 
stamps. 

Sec.  303.  Within  twenty  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  every  liolder  of  a 
manufacturer's  license,  cla.ss  A,  and  every 
holder  of  a  wholesaler's  license,  class  A,  and 
every  holder  of  a  retailer's  license  under  said 
District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act  shall  file  with  the  Commissioners 
a  sworn  statement  in  duplicate  on  a  form 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners 
showing  the  amount  of  spirits  and,  alcohol, 
except  such  spirits  and  alcohol  up)on  the 
containers  of  which  required  stamps  have 
been  affixed,  held,  or  posse.ssed  by  such 
licensee  in  the  District  of  ColumblR  on  the 
date  on  which  this  title  becomes  effective  and 


state  the  number  of  each  kind  and  denomi- 
nation of  stamps  necessary  for  the  sUmping 
of  such  spirits  and  alcohol  so  held  or  pos- 
sessed on  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title  All  stamps  denoting  the  payment  of 
taxes  on  spirits  and  alcohol  shall  be  sold 
by  the  Commissioners  at  the  rate  of  tax  as 
amended  by  this  title. 

Sec  304,  Every  holder  of  a  manufacttirer's 
license,  wholesalers  license,  or  retailer's 
license  under  said  District  of  Columbia 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  shall  keep 
and  preserve  for  a  period  of  twelve  months 
after  the  efTectlve  date  of  this  title,  the  In- 
ventories and  other  records  made  which 
form  the  basis  for  the  Information  furnished 
on  the  sworn  statements  requ'red  to  be  filed 
under  this  title. 

Sec  305  Any  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  title  shall  constitute  a  violation 
under  the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  Act  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  thereto. 

Sec  306.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
which  begins  on  or  after  the  thirtieth  day 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 

TITLE      IV AMENDMEN-TS     TO     THE     DISTRICT     OF 

COLUMBL*     INCOME     AND     FRANCHISE    TAX     ACT 

OF    1947 

Sec.  401  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
7ia)  of  title  XII  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended  (61  Stat.  353;  sec.  47-1586f  ( a)  (1) , 
D  C  Code.  1951  ed  ,  supp.  VIU),  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

'  il)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  the  total  amoxint  of  tax 
due  as  shown  on  the  taxpayer's  return  is 
due  and  payable  in  full  at  the  time  pre- 
scribed in  this  article  for  the  filing  of  such 
return." 

Sec  402.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  applicable  to  the  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1961. 

TITLE    V — REAL    ESTATE    DEED    RECORDATIOK 
TAX    ACT 

Sec  501.  DEFiNmoNS.— 'When  vised  in  this 
title,  unless  otherwise  required  by  the  con- 
text - 

(a)  The  word  "District"  means  the  District 
of  Columbia 

( b )  The  word  "CommlSEloners"  means  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  their  duly  authorized  agents  or  repre- 
sentatives. 

(c)  The  word  "deed"  means  any  docu- 
ment. Instrument,  or  writing  (other  than  a 
will  and  other  than  a  lease),  regardless  of 
where  made,  executed,  or  delivered  whereby 
any  real  property  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  any  interest  therein.  Is  conveyed,  vested, 
granted,  bargained,  sold,  transferred,  or 
assigned. 

(d)  The  words  "real  property"  mean  every 
estate  or  right,  legal  or  equitable,  present  or 
future,  vested  or  contingent  In  lands,  tene- 
ment."?, or  hereditaments  located  In  whole 
or  In  part  within  the  District. 

(ei  The  word  "consideration",  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  section  504  of  this  title, 
means  the  price  or  amount  actually  paid,  or 
required  to  be  paid,  for  real  property  Includ- 
ing any  mortgages,  liens,  or  enctimbrances 
thereon. 

(f)  The  word  "person"  means  an  individ- 
ual, partnership,  society,  association,  Joint 
stock  company,  corporation,  estate,  receiver, 
trustee,  assignee,  any  Individual  acting  in  a 
fiduciary  or  representative  capacity,  whether 
appointed  by  a  court  or  otherwise,  any  com- 
bination of  individuals,  and  any  other  form 
of  unincorporated  enterprise  owned  or  con- 
ducted by  two  or  more  persons. 

(g»  The  word  "deficiency"  as  used  in  this 
title  means  the  amount  or  amounts  by  which 
the  tax  Imposed  by  this  title  as  determined 
by  the  Commissioners  exceeds  the  amount 
shown  as  the  tax   upon  the  return  of  the 
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person    or    persons    liable    for    the    payment 
thereof 

(h)    The  word    'taxpayer'  means  any  per- 
son required  by  this  title  to  pay  a  tax   or  file 
"*a   return. 

Sec,        502,  Exemptions — The       following 
deeds  shall  be  exempt  Irom  the  tax  Imposed 
•       by   this   title 

1  Deeds  recorded  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of    the   enactment    of    this    title 

2  Deeds  to  properly  acquired  by  the 
United  States  of  Americ  ■  or  the  District  of 
Columbia, 

3  Deeds  to  property  acquired  by  an  institu- 
tion, organization,  corporation,  association. 
or  government  (other  than  the  United  States 
of  America  or  the  District  of  Columbia)  en- 
titled to  exerhption  from  real  j)roperty  taxa- 
tion under  the  Act  of  December  24,  1942 
(Public  Law  846,  Seventy-seventh  Congress, 
chapKr  826  second  session  i ,  which  property 
was  acquired  solely  for  a  purpose  or  purposes 
which  would  entitle  such  property  lu  exemp- 
tion under  said  Act :  Provided.  That  a  return 
under  oath,  showing  the  purpose  or  purposes 
for  which  such  properly  was  acquired,  shall 
accompany  the  deed  at  the  lime  ol  its  offer 
for   recordation 

4.  Deeds  to  property  acquired  by  an  insti- 
tution. organl2u»tion,  corporation,  or  asscxri- 
ation  entitled  to  exemption  from  real  prop- 
erty taxation  by  special  Act  of  Congress, 
which  property  was  acquired  solely  for  a 
purpose  or  purposes  for  which  such  special 
exemption  was  granted  Proridcd.  That  a 
return,  under  oath,  showing  the  purpose  or 
purposes  for  which  such  property  was  ac- 
quired, shall  accompany  the  deed  at  the 
time  of  its  offer  for  reccwdatlon 

5  Deeds  which  secure  a  debt  or  other  ob- 
ligation. 

6.  Deeds  which,  without  additional  con- 
sideration, confirm,  correct,  modify,  or  sup- 
plement  a   deed   previously   recorded 

7.  Deeds  between  husband  and  wife,  or 
parent  and  child,  without  actual  considera- 
tion therefor 

1  8     Tax  deeds 

9  Deeds  of  release  of  property  which  is 
security  for  a  debt  or  other  obligation 

Sec.  503  iMPOsmoN  of  Tax  — lai  There 
is  hereby  imposed  on  each  deed  at  the  time 
it  is  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  for 
recordation  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of 
1  per  centum  of  the  consideration  for  such 
deed:  Provided.  That  In  any  case  where  ap- 
plication of  the  rate  of  tax  to  the  considera- 
tion for  a  deed  results  In  a  total  tax  of  less 
than  $1  the  tax  shall  be  $1. 

(b)  Each  such  deed  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  return  under  oath  In  such  form  as  the 
Commissioners  may  prescribe,  executed  by 
all  the  parties  to  the  deed,  setting  forth  the 
consideration  for  the  deed,  the  amount  of 
tax  payable,  and  such  other  information  as 
the  Commissioners  may  require, 

(C)  The  parties  to  a  deed  which  Is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commissioners  for  recordation 
shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  pay- 
ment of  the  taxes  imposed  by  this  section: 
Provided.  That  neither  the  United  States 
nor  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  liability. 

(d)    The  Commissioners  are  authorized— 

(1)  to  prescribe  by  regulation  for  reason- 
,able  extensions  of  time  for  the  filing  of  the 

return    required    by    subsection    (b)    of    this 
section;   and 

(2)  to  waive  as  to  any  party  to  a  deed  the 
requirement  for  the  filing  of  a  return  by  such 
p.irty  whenever  it  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Commissioners  that  a  return  cannot  be 
filed  Provided.  That  any  waiver  granted  by 
the  Commissioners  to  a  party  shall  not,  un- 
less specifically  authorized,  be  deemed  to  be 
a  waiver  as  to  any  other  party.  Any  waiver 
made  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not 

;        affect  the  requirements  of  subsection   (c)   of 
this  section. 

Sec.  504.  Absenc«  of  Consideration. — 
Where  no  price  or  amount  is  paid  or  required 


to  be  paid  for  real  property  or  where  such 
price  or  amount  Is  nominal,  the  considera- 
tion for  the  deed  to  such  property  shall,  for 
purposes  of  the  tax  imposed  by  this  title. 
be  construed  to  be  the  fair  market  value  ol 
the  real  property,  and  the  tax  shall  be  based 
up<.in  such  fair  market  value  In  any  such 
case,  the  return  required  to  be  filed  with 
the  deed  shall  contain  such  information  as 
to  the  fair  market  value  of  the  real  property 
as  the  Commissioners  shall  require.  When- 
ever, m  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  a 
return  does  not  contain  sufficient  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  fair  market  value  ol  such 
real  prciperty,  the  Commissioners  are  au- 
thorized to  make  a  determination  thereof 
irum  the  best  information  available. 

Sec  505  Investigation  by  Commis.sion- 
ERs — The  Commissioners,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  correctness  of  any  return, 
statement,  affidavit  or  other  document  filed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title  or 
pursuant  to  any  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners promulgated  hereunder,  or  for  the 
purpyose  of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of 
any  payment  ol  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
title,  or  the  consideration  for  any  deed  upon 
which  a  tax  is  imposed,  are  authorized  to 
examine  any  books,  papers,  records,  or 
memorandums  of  any  person  bearing  upon 
such  mailers  and  may  summon  any  person 
to  appear  and  produce  booits.  records,  papers, 
or  memorandums  pertaining  thereto  and  to 
give  testimony  or  answer  Interrogatories 
under  oath  respecting  the  same,  and  the 
Commissioners  shall  have  power  to  admin- 
ister oaths  to  such  person  or  persons.  Such 
sumnions  may  be  served  by  any  member 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department.  If 
any  person  having  been  personally  sum- 
moned shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  obey  the 
summons  issued  as  herein  provided  then, 
and  in  that  event,  tlie  Commissioners  may 
report  that  fact  to  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
one  of  the  Judges  thereof,  and  said  court 
or  any  Judge  thereof  hereby  is  empowered 
to  compel  obedience  to  such  summons  to 
the  same  extei  t  as  witnesses  may  be  com- 
pelled to  obey  the  subpenas  of  that  court. 
Any  person  in  custody  or  control  of  any 
books,  papers,  records,  or  memorandums 
bearing  upon  the  matters  to  which  reference 
Is  herein  made  who  shall  refuse  to  permit 
the  examination  by  the  Commissioners  or 
any  person  designated  by  them  of  any  such 
books,  papers,  records,  or  memorandums, 
or  who  shall  obstruct  or  hinder  the  Com- 
missioners or  any  person  designated  by  them 
In  the  examination  of  any  books,  papers, 
records,  or  memorandums,  shall  upon  con- 
viction thereof  be  subject  to  the  penalties 
provided  in  this  title. 

Sec  506  Recordation — Except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  this  title,  no  deed  shall  be 
recorded  by  the  Commissioners  until  the 
return  required  by  this  title  shall  have  been 
filed,  and  the  tax  imposed  by  this  title  shall 
have  been  paid 

Sec  507  PRESt'^iPnoNS  and  Burden  of 
Proof — For  the  purpose  of  proper  adminis- 
tration of  this  title  and  to  prevent  evasion 
of  the  tax  hereby  imposed,  it  shall  be  pre- 
sumed that  all  deeds  are  taxable  and  the  bur- 
den shall  be  upon  the  taxpayer  to  show  that 
a  deed  is  exempt  from  tax 

Sec  508  Deficiencies  in  Tax  — (ai  If  a  de- 
ficiency In  tax  is  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioners, the  person  liable  for  the  payment 
thereof  shall  be  notified  by  registered  or  cer- 
tified mall  of  said  determination,  which  shall 
Include  a  statement  of  taxes  due,  and 
given  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty  days 
after  such  notice  is  sent  in  which  to'  file  a 
protest  with  the  Commissioners  and  show 
cause  or  reason  why  the  deficiency  should 
not  be  paid.  If  no  protest  is  filed  within 
such  thirty-day  period,  the  deficiency  as  de- 
termined by  the  Commissioners  shall  l>e 
final.  If  a  protest  is  filed  within  said  period 
of  thirty  days,  opportunity  for  hearing  there- 


on shall  be  granted  by  the  Comlssloners.  and 
a  final  decision  thereon  shall  be  made  as 
quickly  as  practicable  and  notice  of  such 
decision,  together  with  a  statement  of  taxes 
fijially  determined  to  be  due.  shall  be  sent 
by  registered  or  certified  mail  to  the  person 
liable  for  the  payment  of  the  deficiency. 

(  b  (  Any  deficiency  In  tax  which  has  be- 
come final  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  tai  of  this  section  shall,  if  no 
protest  is  filed,  be  due  and  payable  within 
ten  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  thirty- 
day  perlcxl  provided  in  subsection  (a)  ol  this 
section  or,  if  a  protest  Is  filed,  shall  be 
due  and  payable  within  ten  days  after 
notice  of  the  final  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sioners upon  such  protest  Is  sent  to  the  per- 
son liable  lor  payment  of  the  deficiency 

Sec  509  Ph..nalties  and  Interest, —  (ai  In 
case  of  any  failure  to  make  and  file  a  cor- 
rect return  as  required  by  this  title  within 
the  time  prescribed  by  this  title  or  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioners  in  pursuance 
of  this  title,  5  per  centum  of  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  title  shall  be  added  to  such 
tax  for  each  month  or  fraction  thereof  that 
such  failure  continues,  not  to  exceed  25  per 
centum  in  the  aggregate,  except  that  when 
a  return  Is  filed  after  such  time  and  It  is 
shown  that  the  failure  to  file  was  due  to 
reasonable  cause  and  not  due  to  neglect  the 
Commissioners  may  in  their  discretion  waive. 
in  whole  or  In  part,  the  addition  to  the  tax 
provided  by  this  subsection. 

I  b  I  The  amount  added  to  any  tax  under 
subsection  (ai  of  this  section  shall  be  col- 
lected at  the  same  time  and  In  the  same 
manner  and  as  a  part  of  the  tax  unless  the 
tax  has  been  paid  before  the  discovers  of 
neglect. 

(C)  Interest  upon  the  amount  finally  de- 
termined as  a  deficiency  shall  be  assessed  at 
the  same  time  as  the  deficiency,  and  shall  be 
collected  as  a  part  of  the  tax,  at  the  rate  of 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  per  month  or  por- 
tion of  a  month,  from  the  date  prescribed 
for  the  payment  of  the  tax  to  the  da^e  the 
deficiency  is  assessed. 

( d  I  If  the  time  for  payment  of  any  part 
of  a  deficiency  is  extended,  there  shall  be 
collected,  as  a  part  of  the  tax,  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  deficiency  the  time  for  payment 
of  which  is  so  extended  at  the  rate  of  one- 
tjilf  of  1  per  centum  {ser  month  or  portion 
of  a  month  for  th^  period  of  the  extension. 
If  a  part  of  the  deficiency  the  time  for  pay- 
ment of  which  Is  so  extended  Is  not  paid  In 
full,  together  with  all  pena.tles  and  Interest 
due  thereon,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
period  of  the  extension,  then  Interest  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  of  1  per  centum  i>er  month 
or  portion  of  a  month  shall  be  added  and 
collected  on  such  unpaid  amount  from  the 
date  of  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  the 
extension  until  it  is  paid. 

(ei  If  any  part  of  any  deficiency  Is  due  to 
negligence,  or  intentional  disregard  of  rules 
and  regulations  but  without  intent  to  de- 
fraud, 5  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of 
the  deficiency  (in  addition  to  such  defici- 
ency) shall  be  assessed,  collected,  and  paid 
In  the  same  manner  as  If  It  were  a  deficiency 

(f)  If  any  part  of  any  deficiency  Is  due  to 
fraud  With  intent  to  evade  tax,  then  50  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  the  defi- 
ciency (In  adaltlon  to  such  deficiency)  shall 
be  so  assessed,  collected,  and  paid. 

(g)  Where  a  deficiency,  or  any  Interest  or 
additional  amounts  assessed  in  connection 
therewith  under  subsections  (c),  (e),  or  (f) 
Is  not  paid  in  full  within  the  time  prescribed 
by  this  section,  there  shall  bp  collected  as 
part  of  the  tax  interest  up>on  the  unpaid 
amount  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  per  month  or  portion  of  a  month 
from  the  date  when  such  unpaid  amount  was 
due  until  it  is  paid. 

(h)  The  Commissioners  are  authorized  at 
the  request  of  the  taxpayer  to  extend  the 
time  for  payment  by  the  taxpayer  of  the 
amount  of   the   tai   imposed   by  this   title, 
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whether  determined  as  a  deficiency  or  other- 
wise, for  a  period  not  to  exceed  six  months 
from  the  date  prescribed  for  the  pajrment  of 
such  tax. 

SBC.  510.    COMPROMISK      AND      SETTLEMENT. 

(a)  Whenever  In  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioners there  shall  arise  with  respect  of 
any  tax  imposed  under  this  title  any  doubt 
as  to  the  liability  of  the  taxpayer  or  the 
collectibility  of  the  tax  for  any  reason  what- 
soever, the  Commissioners  may  compromise 
such  tax. 

(b)  The  Commissioners  are  authorized  to 
enter  Into  a  written  agreement  with  any  per- 
son relating  to  the  liability  of  such  person 
for  payment  of  the  tax  imposed  under  this 
title.  Any  such  agreement  which  is  approved 
by  the  Commlslsoners  and  the  taxpayer  in- 
volved, or  his  authorized  agent  or  represent- 
ative, shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and — 
except  upon  a  showing  of  fraud,  malfeasance, 
or  misrepresentation  of  a  material  fact — the 
case  shall  not  be  reopened  as  to  the  matters 
agreed  upon  or  the  agreement  modified;  and 
In  any  suit  or  proceeding  relating  to  the  tax 
liability  of  the  taxpayer  such  agreement  shall 
not  be  annulled,  modified,  set  aside,  or  dis- 
regarded. 

(c)  Any  person  who.  in  connection  with 
any  compromise  under  this  section  or  offer 
of  such  compromise  or  In  connection  with 
any  written  agreement  under  this  section  or 
offer  to  enter  Into  any  such  agreement,  con- 
ceals from  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  any  material  fact  re- 
lating to  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  title;  de- 
stroys, mutilates,  or  falsifies  any  books,  doc- 
uments, or  record;  or  makes  under  oath  any 
false  statements  relating  to  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  title  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  All 
prosecutions  under  this  section  shall  be 
brought  In  the  municipal  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  In  the  name  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  on  Information  hj  the 
Corporation  Counsel  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  any  of  his  assistants. 

Sec.  511.  Compromise  or  Penalties  and 
Adjustment  of  Interest. ^The  Commission- 
ers shall  have  the  power  for  cause  shown  to 
compromise  any  penalty  which  may  be  im- 
posed under  the  provisions  of  this  title.  The 
Commissioners  may  adjust  any  Interest, 
where.  In  their  opinion,  the  facts  In  the  case 
warrant  such  action. 

Sec.  512.  Limitations. —  (a)  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  the 
amount  of  any  tax  imposed  by  this  title  shall 
be  assessed  within  three  years  after  the  deed 
Is  recorded  by  the  Commissioners  and  no 
proceeding  In  court  without  assessment  for 
the  collection  of  such  tax  shall  be  begun  after 
the  expiration  of  such  period. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  a  false  or  fraudulent 
return,  with  the  Intent  to  evade  tax,  the  Ux 
may  be  assessed,  or  a  proceeding  in  court 
for  collection  of  such  tax  may  be  begun 
without  assessment,  at  any  time. 

(c)  In  case  of  a  willful  attempt  in  any 
manner  to  defeat  or  evade  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  title,  the  tax  may  be  assessed,  or  a 
proceeding  In  court  for  the  collection  of  such 
tax  may  be  begun  without  assessment,  at 
any  time. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  failure  to  file  a  return, 
the  tax  may  .be  assessed,  or  a  proceeding  in 
court  for  collection  of  such  tax  may  be  be- 
gun without  assessment,  at  any  time. 

(e)  Where,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time  presclbed  In  this  section  for  the  assess- 
ment of  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  title,  the 
Commissioners  and  the  taxpayer  have  con- 
sented in  writing  to  its  assessment  after 
such  time,  the  tax  may  be  assessed  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  period 
agreed  upon.  The  period  so  agreed  upon 
may  be  extended  by  subsequent  agreements 
in  writing  made  before  the  expiration  of  the 
period  previously  agreed  upon. 


(f)  The  running  of  the  period  of  limita- 
tions provided  In  this  section  on  the  making 
of  assessments,  or  the  collection  of  the  tax 
Imposed  by  this  title  in  any  manner  au- 
thorized by  law,  shall  be  su.spende<i  for  any 
period  during  which  the  Commissioners  are 
prohibited  from  making  the  assessment  or 
from  collecting  said  tax.  and  for  ninety  days 
thereafter:  Provided.  That  in  any  CJise  where 
a  proceeding  Is  commenced  by  a  taxpayer  in 
any  court  In  connection  with  th«  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  title,  the  running  of  tjhe  period 
of  limitations  shall  be  suspended  for  the 
period  of  the  pendency  of  such  pa-c^ceeding 
and  for  ninety  days  after  the  decision  of  the 
court  shall  have  become  final  or,  U  the  pro- 
ceeding shall  have  been  dismissed  or  other- 
wise disposed  of.  for  a  period  of  ninety  days 
after  such  dismissal  or  other  disposition. 

Sec.  513.  Administration  of  Oaths — The 
Commissioners  are  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  and  affidavits  In  relation  to  any  mat- 
ter or  proceeding  conducted  by  tht-m  In  the 
exercise  of  their  powers  and  duties  under 
this  title. 

Sec.  514.  Appeal. —  la)  Ar.y  person  ag- 
grieved by  any  assessment  of  a  deficiency  in 
tax  finally  determined  by  the  Commissioners 
under  the  provisions  of  section  608  of  this 
title  may  appeal  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Tax  Court  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  set  forth  In  sections  3,  4, 
7.  8,  9,  10.  11,  and  12  of  title  IX  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Dl.strict  of 
Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1937.  and  for  other 
purfKjses",  approved  May  16,  1938.  as  amend- 
ed and  as  the  same  may  hereinafter  be 
amended. 

(b)  The  remedy  provided  In  jubsectlon 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
take  away  from  the  taxpayer  any  remedy 
which  he  might  have  under  any  tther  pro- 
vision of  law  but  no  suit  by  the  titxpayer  for 
the  recovery  of  any  part  of  the  tajt  Imposed 
shall  be  Instituted  or  maintained  in  any 
court  if  the  taxpayer  has  elected  to  file  an 
appeal  with  respect  to  such  tax.  or  any  part 
thereof.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section 

Sec.  515.  Refttvds  avd  CoLLEcmoN  — The 
provisions  of  section  14  of  title  DC  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1937. 
as  added  by  the  Act  of  May  16,  1038.  and  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  July  26,  1939,  and  as 
added  by  section  4  of  the  Act  of  July  10. 
1952.  and  the  provisions  of  section  1601  and 
section  1602  of  title  XVI  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Works  Act  of  1954  shall 
be  applicable  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  title. 
Sec.  516.  Stamps.— The  Commls«loners  are 
authorized  to  prescribe  by  regulation  such 
methods  or  devices,  or  both.  Including  the 
use  of  a  stamp  or  stamps,  for  the  evidenc- 
ing of  payment,  and  the  collection  of  the 
taxes  imposed  by  this  title,  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  administration 
of  this  title. 

S»C.      517.      PHOMtrLCATTON      OF      EuLES      AND 

Regulations. — The  Commissioners  are  hereby 
authorized  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Sec.  518.  Abatement.— The  Commissioners 
are  authorized  to  abate  the  unpaid  portion 
of  any  tax  due  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  or  any  liability  In  respect  thereof. 
If  the  Commissioners  determine  under  rule 
or  regulation  prescribed  by  them  that  the 
administration  and  collection  costs  involved 
would  not  warrant  collection  of  the  amount 
due. 

Sec.  519.  Elimination  of  Fractional 
Stamps  ob  Devices. — For  the  purpose  of 
avoiding,  in  the  case  of  any  stamps  or  de- 
vices employed  pursuant  to  authority  of  this 
title,  the  Issuance  of  stamps  or  the  employ- 
men,  of  devices  representing  fractional  parts 
of  $1,  the  Commissioners  are  authorized,  in 
their  discretion,  to  limit  the  denominations 
of  such  stamp>8  or  devices  to  amounts  repre- 
senting $1  or  multiples  of  $1.  and   to  pre- 


scribe further  that  where  part  of  the  tax  due 
Is  a  fraction  of  $1.  the  tax  paid  shall  be  paid 
to  the  nearest  dollar. 

Sec.  620.  General  Criminal  Penalty.— 
Wboever  violates  any  provision  of  this  title 
for  which  no  specific  penalty  Is  provided,  or 
any  of  the  rules  and  regulations  promulijated 
under  the  authority  of  this  title,  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000, 
or  to  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  to  both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment. 
Prosecutions  for  Tlolatlons  of  this  title  shall 
be  on  information  filed  In  the  municipal 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the 
name  c-f  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel  or  any  of  his  assistants, 
except  for  such  violations  as  are  felonies, 
arra 'prosecutions  for  such  violations  as  are 
felonies  shall  be  by  the  United  States  at- 
torney In  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  any  of  his  assistants. 

Sec  521  Criminal  Penalty  as  to  Stamps  — 
(1)  Any  person  who,  with  Intent  to  defraud, 
alters,  forges,  makes,  or  counterfeits  any 
stamp,  or  other  device  prescribed  under  au- 
thority of  this  title  for  the  collection  or  pay- 
ment of  any  tax  Imposed  by  this  title,  or  scU.^. 
lends,  or  has  in  his  possession  any  such 
altered,  forged,  or  counterfeited  stamp,  or 
other  device,  or  makes,  uses,  sells,  or  has  In 
his  possession  any  material  In  Imitation  of 
the  material  used  In  the  manufacture  of 
such  stamp,  or  other  device;  or 

(2)  Fraudulently  cuts,  tears,  or  removes 
from  any  deed,  parchment,  puper.  Instru- 
ment. WTltlng.  or  article,  upon  which  any  tax 
is  iniposed  by  this  title,  any  adhesive  stamp 
or  the  Impression  of  any  stiimp,  die,  plate,  or 
other  article  provided,  made,  or  used  in  pur- 
suance of  this  title;  or 

(3)  Fraudulently  uses.  Joins,  fixes,  or 
places  to.  with,  or  upon  any  deed,  parch- 
ment, paper.  Instrument,  writing,  or  article 
upon  which  a  tax  is  impxjsed  by  this  title. 

(a)  any  adhesive  stamp,  or  the  Impression 
of  any  stamp,  die,  plate,  or  other  article, 
which  has  been  cut.  torn,  or  removed  from 
any  other  deed,  parchment,  paper.  Instru- 
ment, writing,  or  article  upon  which  any  tax 
Is  Imposed  by  this  title;  or 

(b)  any  adhesl.e  stamp  or  the  Impression 
of  any  stamp,  die.  plate,  or  other  article  of 
Insufficient  value:    or 

(C)  any  forged  or  counterfeited  stamp,  or 
the  impression  of  any  forged  or  counterfeited 
stamp,  die.  plate,  or  other  article;  or 

(4)  (a)  Willfully  removes,  or  alters  the 
cancellation  or  defacing  marks  of.  or  other- 
wise prepares,  any  adhesive  stamp,  with  In- 
tent to  use.  or  cause  the  same  to  be  used. 
after  It  has  already  been  used;  or 

(bi  knowingly  or  willfully  buys,  sells,  of- 
fers for  sale,  or  gives  away,  any  such  washed 
or  restored  stamp  to  any  person  for  use.  or 
knowingly  uses  the  same;   or 

(c)  knowingly  and  without  lawful  excuse 
(the  burden  of  proof  of  such  excuse  being 
on  the  accused )  has  In  his  possession  any 
washed,  restored,  or  altered  stamp,  which 
has  been  removed  from  any  deed,  parchment, 
paper.  Instrument,  writing,  package,  or 
article; 

shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  three 
years,  or  both. 

Sec  522.  Disposition  of  Funds. — All 
moneys  collected  under  this  title  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
.States  to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  523  SEPARABn-irr  Clause— If  any  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  or  the  application  there- 
of to  any  person  or  circumstances,  is  held 
invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  title,  and  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  other  per- 
son.s  or  circumstances,  shall  not  be  affected 
t.hercby 

Sec.  524.  Approphiations — There  are  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carry- 
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ing  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  title.  In- 
cluding the  use  of  stamps  or  other  devices 
for  evidencing  payment  of  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  title. 

Sec.  525  EFrECTi\Ti  Date —The  provisions 
of  this  title  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  which  begins  on  or  after 
the  sixtieth  day  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 
TrTLE  VI— amendments  to  water  rent  rates 

AND     SANrrART      BEWER     SERVICE     CHARCtS 

Sec  «01  Section  101  of  title  I  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Public  Works  Act  of  1954 
(68  Stat  101;  sec  43-1520c.  DC  Code,  1951 
ed  I  is  amended  by  Inserting  the  subsection 
designation  "(a)"  immediately  after  "Sec. 
101  .  and  by  adding  to  such  section  the  fol- 
lowing subeection: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sioners are  authorized.  In  their  discretion,  to 
Increase  the  rate*  charged  by  the  District 
for  water  and  water  services  furnished  by 
the  District  water  supply  system:  Provided, 
That  no  such  Increase  shall  exceed  25  per- 
centum  of  the  rate  or  rates  In  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1961." 

Sec.  602.  Section  207  of  title  II  of  such 
Act  (sec  43  1«0<5.  DC  Code.  1951  ed  )  is 
amended  by  striking  "60  per  centum"  wher- 
ever It  cxicurs  In  such  section  and  In  each 
such  InsUnce  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "75 
per  centum  ". 

Sec.  C03  Section  208  of  title  II  of  such  Act 
I  sec  43  1607.  DC  Code.  1951  ed  )  Is  amended 
by  adding  thereto  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(c)  If  at  any  time,  or  from  time  to  time, 
the  Co.nmlssioners  shall  change  the  estab- 
lished sanitary  sewer  service  charge,  the 
sanitary  sewer  service  charge  for  any  period 
beginning  prior  to  any  such  change  and 
ending  thereafter  shall  be  prorated  on  a 
monthly  basis,  in  accordance  with  the  estab- 
lished charges  prevailing  In  the  respec- 
tive periods." 

Sec  604.  TTie  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  third 
month  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

title  vn— increase  in  the  annual  eeoeral 

PATM.KNT 

Sec  701  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3  of 
article  VI  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Reve- 
nue Act  194''  (sec.  47-2601b.  DC.  Code.  1951 
ed  )  Is  amended  (II  by  striking  "and  the 
sum  of  $31,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  19&9 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "the  sum  of  $21.- 
OOO.CKX)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1959.  1960, 
and  1961.  and  the  sum  of  $25,000,000  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter",  and  (21  by 
striking  from  the  proviso  "and  $25,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1959"'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$29,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1959.  1960.  and  1961.  and 
$29,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1962". 

title    VIII amendments     to     district     of     CO- 
LUMBIA    MOTOR    vihiclr    parking    facility 

ACT    OF     19«2 

Sec.  801.  The  first  sentence  of  section  3 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle 
Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942  (56  Stat.  91; 
sec  40  804.  DC  Code,  1951  ed  )  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "The  Commissioners, 
within  the  limits  of  appropriations  by  Con- 
gress therefor,  are  authorized  to  exercise  all 
powers  necessary  and  convenient  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  said  pur- 
poses being  hereby  declared  to  be  ^a)  the 
acquisition,  creation,  and  operation  of  pub- 
lic off-street  parking  facilities  In  the  Dis- 
trict, and  (b)  the  maintenance  of  the 
streets,  avenues,  roads,  highways,  and  free- 
ways of  the  District,  Including  the  clearing 
of  snow  and  Ice  therefrom,  by  the  acquisi- 
tion (by  purchase,  rental,  or  otherwise)  of 
machinery  and  equipment  and  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  thereof  and  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies,  as  necessary  Incidents  to 
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Insuring  In  the  public  Interest  the  free  cir- 
culation of  traffic  In  and  through  said 
District  " 

Sec  802  Section  7  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act  of 
1942  (see  40-808.  DC.  C<xle.  1951  ed  )  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  7  There  Is  hereby  established  within 
the  highway  fund  a  parking  fee  account, 
referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the  'parking  fee 
account".  Into  which  there  shall  be  deposited 
(ai  all  fees  and  other  moneys  collected  un- 
der this  Act.  including  all  fe^s  collected  pur- 
suant to  section  11  of  Uie  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  making  appropriations  to  the  govern- 
ment of  tlie  District  of  Columbia  and  other 
acllMtles  chargeable  In  whole  or  in  part 
against  the  revenues  of  such  District  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1939,  and  for 
other  purposes',  approved  April  4.  1938  (see. 
40-616,  D.C  Code.  1951  ed  ) .  (bi  all  fees 
collected  under  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  to 
authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  provide  lor  the  parking  of 
automobiles  In  the  Municipal  Center",  ap- 
proved June  6,  1940  (54  Stat  241.  and  (ci 
all  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  any 
property,  real  or  personal,  which  was  ac- 
quired or  may  hereafter  be  acqulrea  with 
funds  In  the  special  account  created  by  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act  as  approved  February  16. 
1942,  and  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  I>ecem- 
ber  16,  1944  (58  Stat  809).  or  with  funds  In 
the  parking  fee  account  Moneys  deposited 
In  the  parking  fee  account  shall  be  appro- 
priated and  used  solely  and  exclusively  for 
the  purposea  set  forth  in  this  Act.  As  used 
in  this  Act.  the  term  "highway  fund'  means 
the  special  account  established  In  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  tax  on  motor-vehicle  fuels  sold 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purpose?,'  approved  April  23.  1924. 
as  amended  (sec  47-1901,  DC.  Code,  1951 
ed  I    " 

Sec  803.  The  first  sentence  of  section  8  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle 
Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942  (sec.  40-809, 
DC  Code,  1951  ed  ^ .  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  '"The  Commissioners  shall  Include 
In  their  annual  budget  such  amounts  as  may 
be  required  from  the  parking  fee  account  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  804.  The  unexpended  and  unobligated 
balance  which  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
title  Is  In  the  special  account  In  the  Treas- 
tiry  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  established  by  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Motor 
Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942,  as  ap- 
proved February  16.  1942.  and  as  amended 
by  tlie  Act  of  December  16,  1944  (58  Stat. 
809 1 ,  Is  hereby  transferred  to  the  parking 
fee  account  established  within  the  highway 
fund  by  the  amendment  made  to  such  sec- 
tion 7  by  this  title  and  such  balance  shall 
be  available  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  such  District  of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle 
Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942,  as  amended. 

Sec  805.  This  title  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  following  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

title  IX — general  provisions 

Sec.  901.  DEFiNi-noNS. — 

Commissioners. — Wherever  the  word 
"Commissioners"  appears  in  this  Act  it  shall 
be  deemed  to  mean  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  EUstrlct  of  Columbia,  or  their 
designated  agent 

Sec  902  Any  word  or  term  used  In  any 
title  of  this  Act.  unless  the  context  of  this 
Act  requires  otherwise,  shall  have  the  same 
meaniug  as  that  applicable  to  such  word 
or  term  in  the  Act  to  which  such  title 
applies. 

Sec  903  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  i>erson  or 
circumstances  is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder 
of  the  Act,  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  circumstances, 
shall   not  be  aCected  thereby. 


Sec.  904.  Regulations. — The  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  CSolumbia  are  au- 
thorized to  make  rules  and  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  debate 
on  Calendar  No.  475,  HJl.  258.  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  sales  tax  bill,  and  on 
all  amendments  thereto,  be  lim.ited  to 
1 '  2  hours,  such  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority leaders.  The  agreement  is  to  be 
in  the  usual  form  with  respect  to  ger- 
maneness. I  am  making  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  after  receiving  the 
approval  of  the  minority  leader,  the 
chairman  of  the  District  Committee,  and 
others  who  are  interested  in  offering 
amendments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  ncme,  and  it  is  so  orciered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
pending  business  which  ha£  been  laid 
before  the  Senate  I  allot  myself  such 
time  as  is  necessary  to  make  an  opening 
statement. 

The  bill,  the  first  of  its  kind  to  increase 
revenue  sources  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  since  1956.  as 
amended  by  your  Senate  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee,  is  designed  to  face 
the  hard  facts  of  increasing  expendi- 
tures in  the  central  city  of  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  fourfold. 
First,  it  will  raise  $12,575,000  of  addi- 
tional revenue  for  the  1962  fiscal  year 
and  $14,850,000  in  succeeding  years  by 
increasing  the  general  sales  tax  on  com- 
modities from  2  to  3  percent,  transient 
lodging  from  3  to  5  percent,  cigarettes 
from  2  to  4  cents  per  package,  alcohol 
and  spirits  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  gal- 
lon, eliminate  deferred  payment  of  cor- 
IX)rate  and  unincorporated  franchise  tax 
and  imix)se  a  new  tax  on  real  estate  deed 
recordations  of  one -half  of   1  percent. 

Second,  this  bill  will  provide  standby 
authority  to  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
increase  water  rates  and  sanitary  sewer 
service  charges  to  meet  increasing  main- 
tenance and  construction  costs,  the  first 
increase  in  this  area  since  1954. 

This  is  a  user's  tax  and  is  paid  by  the 
user,  and  becatise  of  the  improvements, 
renovation  and  rehabilitation  that  must 
be  made  in  this  particular  field,  this 
standby  authority  was  sought  by  those 
charged  with  the  responsibihty  of  nin- 
ning  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Third,  this  bill  authorizes  an  increase 
from  $32  to  $36  million  in  the  authorized 
amount  of  the  Federal  payment  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Fourth,  this  bill  continues  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Parking  Agency  with  full  au- 
thority to  plan,  acquire  and  construct 
public  parking  facilities  after  congres- 
sional approval;  provides  authority  for 
the  use  of  parking  meter  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  highways  and  the  pur- 
chase or  rental  of  snow  removal  equip- 
ment ;  and  continues  the  civilian  parking 
meter  attendant  program. 

The  need  for  snow  removal  equip- 
ment I  think  was  pointed  up  as  a  result 
of  the  experiences  during  December  of 
last  year  and  January  and  February  of 
this  year,  and  the  funds  received  from 
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the  parking  meters  can  be  used  for  this 
particular  purpose. 

The  committee,  in  concluding  to  rec- 
ommend a  major  revision  of  the  Dis- 
trict's revenue  producing  program,  both 
in  higher  taxes  and  in  a  greater  Fed- 
eral payment,  has  sought  to  face  real- 
istically this  Capital  City's  acute  fiscal 
problem.  The  committee  has  sought  to 
recognize,  as  a  guiding  principle,  that 
the  tax  burden  on  District  residents  and 
businesses  should  be  kept  in  balance  with 
neighboring  Maryland  and  Virginia  sub- 
urban communities. 

Congress  increased  District  taxes  the 
last  time  5  years  ago  and  raised  the  Fed- 
eral payment  3  years  ago.  Social  and 
economic  trends  have  increased  costs  of 
local  government  here  year  after  year, 
not  unlike  those  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself.  If  this  city  of  Washington 
is  to  fulfill  its  role  as  the  capital  of  a 
great  nation,  additional  revenues  are 
essential.  Projections  of  population 
characteristics  and  social  and  economic 
changes  point  to  continuing  cost  in- 
creases in  the  years  ahead  if  essential 
services  are  to  be  maintained.  It  was 
the  sense  of  the  committee  in  recom- 
mending this  bill  that  if  the  Federal 
Groverrmient  is  called  upon  to  appropri- 
ate the  $36  million  annual  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District,  then  the  District  of 
Columbia's  citizens  and  businesses  alike 
must  bear  their  fair  share  by  providing 
$21,350,000  of  higher  taxes  including 
$4  V2  million  as  an  increase  in  real  estate 
taxes. 

I  might  say  that  this  increase  in  real 
estate  taxes  from  $2.30  to  $2.50  has  al- 
ready been  approved  and  imposed  by  the 
District  Commissioners  this  year,  pur- 
suant to  the  strong  recommendation 
that  was  made  by  our  full  District  of 
Columbia  Committee. 

These  tax  increases  are  designed  to 
provide  additional  revenue  urgently 
needed  for  financing  District  government 
activities  in  fiscal  year  1962  supported 
from  the  District  df  Columbia  general 
fund,  which  represents  81  percent  of  the 
District's  total  budget.  Financing  from 
the  general  fund  include  the  cost  of  po- 
lice protection,  fire  protection,  education, 
health,  welfare  costs,  and  other  general 
government  functions. 

To  summarize  the  District's  financial 
picture  for  the  1962  fiscal  year,  the  esti- 
mated general  fund  financing  require- 
ment in  the  District  government's  1962 
budget  request  is  $247  million.  General 
revenues  are  estimated  to  bring  in 
$173,800,000  and  the  Federal  payment,  as 
recommended,  $36  million.  With  $16 
million  in  loan  authority,  a  total  of 
$225,800,000  would  be  made  available. 
This  would  leave  a  budget  deficit  of 
$21,300,000  for  the  year. 

The  committee,  in  giving  close  exam- 
ination to  the  District's  revenue  require- 
ments for  this  year  and  for  future  years, 
concluded  to  raise  taxes  to  meet  portion 
of  this  deficit.  Tax  measures  proposed 
in  this  bill  and  the  approximate  annual 
revenue  yield  include: 
Increasing  general  sales  tax  on 

commodities  from  2  to  3  per- 
cent      $9,  000,  000 

Increasing  sales  tax  on  lodging 

furnished  to  transients  from  3 

to  5  percent 650,000 
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Increasing  cigarette  tax  from  2  f| 

to  4  cents  per  package $2,600,000 

Increasing  alcohol  and  spirits 
tax  from  $1.25  to  91.50  per 
gallon 1,  100.  000 

Eliminating  deferred  payment 
of  District  of  Columbia  incor- 
porated and  unincorporated 
income  and  franchise  tax  (not  11 

affecting  personal  income  tax  ||- 

payments) 2.  000.  000 

Imposing  a  real  estate  deed  re- 
cordation tax  at  rate  of  one- 
half  of  1  percent 1,500,000 


August 


Total 

The   accumulated 
measures,   assuming 


16,  850.000 


total  of  these  tax 
enactment  of  this 
bill  during  the  month  of  August,  would 
yield  the  District  government  $12,570,000 
in  new  revenue  this  year.  The  annual 
yield  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 
would  amount  to  $14,850,000 

The  committee  realized  fully  that 
these  yields  will  not  provide  the  District 
sufficient  revenue  to  meet  the  entire 
$21.3  million  deficit  for  this  fiscal  year 
as  computed  by  the  District  Commission- 
ers. To  offset  this  factor  to  some  degree, 
your  committee  recommended  that  the 
real  estate  tax  rate  be  increased  from 
$2.30  to  $2.50  per  $100  valuation  by  the 
District  Commissioners  The  Board  of 
Commissioners  has  acted  to  increase  this 
tax  which  will  yield  $4.5  million  an- 
nually. 

The  expected  yield  of  all  tax  meas- 
ures will  make  the  total  fall  short  of 
meeting  the  $21.3  million  deficit  for  fis- 
cal year  1962.  However,  the  revenues 
will  provide  great  improvement  in  the 
District's  serious  financial  situation  and 
make  it  possible  for  the  District  to  more 
adequately  meet  its  budgetary  require- 
ments without  seriously  impairing  essen- 
tial police,  fire,  education,  health,  and 
other  necessary  government  functions. 

Likewise,  we  must  remember  in  con- 
sidering the  District's  expenditure  and 
revenue  projections  that  the  87th  Con- 
gress has  approved  $2 '  2  million  in  money 
authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1962  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  excess  of  the 
budget  request  now  before  the  Congress. 

These  include  bringing  the  Metropol- 
itan Police  force  to  an  authorized 
strength  of  3,000  men,  something  on 
which  the  legislative  committee  felt 
very  keenly  and  deeply,  in  view  of  the 
increasing  crime  situation  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  This  is  something  we 
cannot  brush  under  the  rug.  It  is  here, 
and  it  is  something  we  must  face. 
This  will  cost  something  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  an  additional  SI. 100. 000  each 
year. 

There  is  also  provided  authority  for 
the  District  to  participate  with  the  50 
States  in  a  program  to  provide  aid  to 
dependent  children  of  unemployed  but 
employable  parents.  This  alone  will 
cost  approximately  $1,400,000  this  year 
in  addition  to  the  items  I  have  pre- 
viously recited. 

This  'veek  the  full  committee  ordered 
to  be  reported  to  the  Senate  a  bill  which 
would  shorten  the  workweek  of  firemen 
from  60  to  56  hours.  The  cost  of  that 
program  in  the  present  fiscal  year  of 
operation  would  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $350,000. 


For  a  full  year  it  would  be  closer  to 
a  half  million  dollars.  This  additional 
legislative  item  will  come  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration  in  the  very 
near  future. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  committee, 
by  a  vote  of  6  to  1,  I  believe,  that  the 
revenue  measures  set  forth  in  the  bill 
are  reasonable,  consonant  to  the  chang- 
ing conditioris  of  a  metropolitan  area, 
where  the  great  middle  income  produc- 
ers live  outside  the  city  itself,  and  not 
adverse  to  a  proper  maintenance  of  a 
tax  balance  with  adjoining  jurisdic- 
tions. 

I  am  very  happy  to  yield  at  this  point 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin,  who  hsus  some  questions. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  explain  why 
the  committee  did  not  increase,  or  con- 
sider increasing,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia income  tax'' 

Mr.  BIBLE.  This  item,  as  I  recall  it. 
was  not  one  of  the  items  recommended 
for  increase  by  the  Commissioners  It 
was  felt  that  the  income  tax  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  the  present  time,  as 
is  shown  by  the  table  on  page  21  of  the 
report,  is  in  approximate  balance  with 
the  income  taxes  which  are  levied  in  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  It  was 
for  that  reason.  I  believe,  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  increase  the  income  tax 
above  the  present  rates. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
on  page  22  of  the  hearings  a  comparison 
is  made  of  the  various  taxes  paid  by  the 
different  income  brackets — the  $5,000, 
the  $7,500,  the  $10,000,  and  the  $15,000 
biackets? 

Is  It  not  true  that  in  Montgomery 
County,  in  Prince  Georces  County,  and 
in  each  of  the  surrounding  counties  in 
Virginia,  the  income  tax  is  greater,  par- 
ticularly in  the  higher  income  brackets, 
than  it  is  in  the  District  of  Columbia'' 
For  example,  in  Virginia,  in  the  $15,000 
income  bracket,  the  tax  in  Arlington. 
Alexandria.  Falls  Church,  and  Fairfax 
is  $475;  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  is 
$310  That  i.s  a  ver>-  substantial  dif- 
ference 

Mr.  BIBLE  The  Senator  is  correct  as 
to  the  amounts;  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
considered  to  be  a  substantial  difference. 

Looking  at  the  $5,000  income  bracket, 
the  income  tax  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  $38;  in  the  Maryland  counties  of 
MontLiomery  and  Prince  Georges  it  is 
$39;  in  the  Virginia  area  it  is  $47;  which 
is.  I  think,  fairly  comparable. 

In  the  $7,500  income  bracket,  the  tax 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  $94 ;  in  the 
Maryland  counties  it  is  $114;  and  in 
Virginia,  it  is  $112.  So  I  think  the  taxes 
in  those  particular  brackets  are  fairly 
comparable. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  precisely 
my  point.  The  District  of  Columbia  in- 
come tax  should  be  made  more  progres- 
sive as  in  surrounding  States  and  ac- 
cordingly revenues  would  be  increased. 
The  sales  tax  could  stay  where  it  is. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sales  tax  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  will  be  higher 
after  the  enactment  of  the  bill  than  it  is 
in  any  of  the  surroundins  counties.  In 
Virginia,  there  is  no  sales  tax.  At  least, 
that  is.  according  to  the  information  in 
the  hearmgs  on  page  22.     So  what  the 
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committee  decided  to  do  was  to  leave 
untouched  the  one  tax  which  la  a  pro- 
gressive tax.  based  on  ability  to  pay,  and 
increase  the  real  estate  tax,  which  Is  the 
most  regressive  tax  of  all,  and  increase 
the  sales  tax,  which  Is  also  a  very  re- 
gressive tax.  It  increased  the  sales  tax 
substantially,  although  the  sales  tax  now 
is  already  larger  than  It  Is  in  the  sur- 
rounding counties. 

In  comparison  with  the  situation  In 
my  own  State,  the  Income  tax  in  Wis- 
consin, which  is  one  of  the  more  progres- 
sive States,  on  an  income  of  $15,000,  for 
a  family  of  four,  taking  the  standard 
deduction,  is  $800.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  it  Is  $310. 

In  my  opinion,  the  committee  has  con- 
centrated the  burden  of  the  Increased 
tax  on  the  people  who  are  least  able 
to  pay.  and  has  not  called  upon  those 
whose  incomes  are  high  to  pay  in  pro- 
portion. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  one  of  the  highest  per 
capita  incomes  of  any  of  the  States  in 
the  country? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  believe  that  is  a  correct 
statement. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  It  not  true  also 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  has  a  large 
number  of  people  whose  incomes  are 
very  low? 

Mr.  BEBLE.  I  cannot  answer  the  sec- 
ond question.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  one  of  the 
highest  per  capita  incomes  in  the  United 
States,  along  with  the  great  States  of 
Nevada  and  Delaware.  They  are  the 
three  highest  per  capita  income  entities 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  make  one  com- 
ment about  the  sales  tax.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  no  sales  tax  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia:  but  it  Is  also  true 
that  there  is  a  3  percent  sales  tax  in 
the  State  of  Mar5'land.  The  staff  of  the 
committee  tells  me  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  provides  more  exemptions  In 
its  Sales  Tax  Act  than  do  most  of  the 
35  States  which  impose  a  sales  tax. 
Twenty-four  of  the  35  States  impose 
a  tax  on  groceries  at  the  basic  rate, 
which  in  every  case  is  higher  than  I 
percent.  Maryland  imposes  a  straight 
3  percent  sales  tax  on  all  commodities. 
However,  it  Is  true  that  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  does  not  have  a  sales 
tax. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  table  placed  in  the  hearings  at  page 
22  by  Mr.  Walter  Tobriner,  president  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  shows  that 
the  impact  of  the  sales  tax,  as  it  is  pro- 
posed to  be  changed,  will  be  far  greater 
in  the  District  than  It  will  be  outside 
the  District? 

The  sales  tax  on  those  with  incomes 
of  $5,000  will  be  $62  In  the  District,  as 
compared  with  a  sales  tax  of  $42  in 
Maryland. 

In  the  $7,500  income  group,  the  sales 
tax  in  the  District  of  Columbia  will  be 
$88  as  compared  with  $63  in  Maryland. 

On  an  Income  of  $10,000,  the  sales 
tax  in  the  District  of  Columbia  will  be 
$11 1<  as  compared  with  $81  in  Mary- 
land. 

In  the  $15,000  income  group,  the  sales 
tax  in  the  District  of  Columbia  will  be 


$168  as  compared  with  $126  in  Mary- 
land. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  are  all  sub- 
stantial and  significant  differences. 
They  are  not  enormous,  but  they  are  sig- 
nificant. In  every  category,  they  are 
substantially  different. 

Virginia  has  no  sales  tax  at  all.  How- 
ever, so  far  as  Maryland  is  concerned, 
to  increase  the  District  of  Columbia  sales 
tax  would  put  Maryland  in  the  position 
where  everyone  there  who  was  working 
for  a  regressive  tax  would  look  at  the 
District  tax  and  say  that  Congress — the 
Senate  and  the  House — "have  decided 
that  it  will  hike  the  sales  tax  in  the 
District;  why  should  not  the  same  thing 
be  done  in  Maryland ?"  Would  not  that 
be  the  effect? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
would  have  that  effect.  What  we  are 
tr>'ing  to  do  is  to  keep  the  taxes  in  this 
particular  area  in  balance.  Every  time 
a  tax  is  raised  in  the  District,  it  is  raised 
in  Marjiand  or  Virginia.  The  three 
areas  are  trying  to  keep  their  taxes 
fairly  closely  balanced.  Whether  they 
will  or  will  not  attempt  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  District  in  the  sales  tax  or 
the  income  tax  or  the  real  property  tax, 
or  any  other  kind  of  tax  that  the  mind 
of  man  can  conceive.  I  do  not  know. 
It  seems  to  me  that  every  time  one  area 
imposes  a  new  kind  of  tax.  other  areas 
are  likely  to  follow  suit  and  adopt  the 
same  t3T>e  of  tax. 

Taxation  is  not  a  popular  area.  It  is 
not  a  pleasure  to  rise  m  the  Senate  and 
say  that  It  is  necessary  to  tax  this,  that, 
or  the  other. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  that  is  an  im- 
portant point.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada serves  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Ertstrict  of  Columbia.  His 
is  a  difBcult  task.  He  has  rendered  out- 
standing service  to  the  community.  It 
is  never  a  happy  moment  when  a  Sen- 
ator must  fight  for  higher  taxes.  But 
this  is  something  which  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  doing,  and  It  is  a  great 
public  service.  I  am  conscious  of  that. 
I  hope  nothing  I  say  will  be  interpreted 
as  reflecting  on  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada, for  whom  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard. He  is  a  man  having  great  hu- 
manitarian and  liberal  Instincts.  I  have 
raised  this  question  simply  because  I 
wanted  to  discuss  the  subject  on  a  com- 
pletely Impersonal  basis. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Oh,  certainly.  I  fully 
recognize  the  attitude  and  good  inten- 
tions of  my  close  friend,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
What  we  are  trytog  to  do  is  to  have  a 
full  explanation  of  the  problem  in  an 
attempt  to  find  some  revenue  to  meet  the 
diflaculties  which  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia faces. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  develop 
a  few  other  points.  How  much  time 
have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  21  minutes 
remaining. 

TmjK    I CENOLAL.     SALKS    TAX     INCKEASE    ON 

coMMODrms 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  title  I  of 
this  bill  "proposes  to  amend  the  District's 
Sales  Tax  Act  .so  as  to  increase  from  2 
to  3  percent  the  rate  of  sales  tax  now  in 


force  on  general  commodities.  "Rie  other 
body  has  already  approved  this  Increase, 
expected  to  raise  $9  mlllibn  per  year  in 
additional  revenue,  and  $6.3  million  over 
the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year. 

The  District  s  sales  tax,  in  effect  since 
1M9,  is  below  that  of  most  States  with 
its  present  basic  2  percent  rate.  The  tax 
is  now  le\-ied  in  three  separate  cate- 
gories, at  different  rates  of  taxation. 

Foods  and  groceries  to  be  taken  from 
a  store  are  taxed  at  1  percent;  hotel 
room  rentals  and  other  accommodations 
furnished  to  tourists  are  taxed  at  3  per- 
cent, and  most  other  sales  of  commodi- 
ties are  taxed  at  2  percent.  The  latter 
category  includes  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  Items  taxed  and  is  the  source 
of  almost  90  percent  of  the  sales  tax 
revenues  collected  in  the  District. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  Dis- 
trict's pressing  financial  needs  require 
this  increase  of  a  tax  considered  eco- 
nomical of  administration,  e&sy  to  collect 
and  one  that  yields  substantial  revenue. 
Its  application  to  District  residents, 
suburbanites  and  visitors  has  a  definite 
appeal  as  a  desirable  and  major  revenue 
source. 

Its  impact  on  low -income  groups  is 
mitigated  by  the  fact  that  the  tax  on 
groceries  remains  at  1  percent,  a  level 
at  which  it  has  been  maintained  since 
It  was  imposed  In  1954  to  help  provide 
funds  for  an  urgently  needed  public 
works  program. 

Actually,  the  District  has  more  exemp- 
tions in  Its  sales  tax  act  than  do  most 
of  the  35  States  which  impose  It. 
Twenty-four  of  the  35  States  iinp>ose  a 
tax  on  groceries  at  their  basic  rate  which 
in  every  case  is  higher  than  the  1 -per- 
cent rate  in  the  District  on  groceries. 
In  1960  in  the  District  the  1 -percent  tax 
on  groceries  raised  $2,300,000  in  revenue. 

The  State  of  Mayland  has  a  straight 
3-percent  sales-tax  rate  on  all  taxed 
commodities.  Last  year  a  sales  tax  was 
proposed  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia but  failed  of  enactment. 

Sales  tax  revenue  for  the  District 
amoimted  to  $22.5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1960.  with  the  2-percent  rate  on  general 
retail  sales  producing  $19.2  million  and 
the  1 -percent  rate  on  groceries  produc- 
ing $2.3  million.  Such  represents  a  ma- 
jor revenue  source  in  supporting  the 
District  government. 

With  the  increase  in  the  general  sales 
tax,  your  committee  concluded  to  in- 
crease from  3  to  5  percent  the  rate  of  tax 
applicable  to  sales  or  charges  for  rooms, 
lodgings,  or  accommodations  furnished 
to  transients. 

In  view  of  the  pressing  need  for  addi- 
tional revenue,  the  committee  believes 
that  an  increase  in  the  rate  applicable  to 
visitor  and  totirist  accommodations  is 
logical  and  that  such  an  increase  will  not 
adversely  affect  hotel  and  motel  business 
within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Such  an  increase  was  proposed  on  the 
Senate  fioor  last  year,  but  such  an  in- 
crease had  not  been  the  subject  of  exam- 
ination and  hearings  at  that  time.  Tills 
year  such  has  been  studied  and  its  im- 
position is  recommended. 

In  1960,  the  3-percent  tax  on  transient 
accommodations  raised  $1  million.  The 
increase  is  expected  to  bring  in  $650,000 
per  year  additionally  in  revenue. 
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TITLE  H— CIGARETTE   SALES  TAX  INCREASE 

Title  n  of  the  bill  proposes  to  increase 
the  tax  on  cigarettes  from  2  to  4  cents 
I>er  package  in  the  District. 

The  District's  present  rate  is  lower 
than  46  of  the  50  States.  Most  States 
impose  a  cigarette  tax  at  5  or  6  cents 
per  pack.  State  cigarette  taxes  vary 
from  a  low  of  2  cents  per  pack  to  a  high 
of  8  cents,  the  latter  in  Louisiana,  Mon- 
tana, and  Texas. 

Earlier  this  year,  Maryland  increased 
its  cigarette  tax  from  3  to  6  cents  per 
pack.  The  Virginia  levy  is  3  cents.  Only 
three  States.  Colorado,  North  Carolina, 
and  Oregon  impose  no  cigarette  tax. 

Additional  anticipated  revenue  from 
a  4-cent  rate  is  estimated  at  $2.6  million 
per  year.  Your  committee  was  again 
convinced  that  this  increase  is  justified 
by  revenue  requirements  in  the  District. 

TITLE    III — ALCOHOL,    SPIRrrS   TAX    INCREASE 

Title  III  of  the  bill  proposes  to  increase 
from  $1.25  to  $1.50  the  tax  on  every  gal- 
lon of  spirits  and  alcohol. 

The  tax  on  alcohol  and  spirits  has 
long  been  a  significant  revenue  source 
for  both  Federal  and  State  Governments. 
The  present  District  rate  of  $1.25  is  lower 
than  22  States,  including  Maryland, 
which  taxes  its  spirits  at  $1.50  per  gal- 
lon and  alcohol  at  $2.50  per  gallon.  Vir- 
ginia is  1  of  16  States  operating  a 
monopoly  State-operated  system  of  liq- 
uor control.  On  an  equivalent  com- 
parative basis  of  selling  prices,  the  rate 
of  tax  in  Virginia  would  be  aproximately 
$1.60  per  gallon,  considering  selling 
prices  there. 

An  increase  in  the  District's  spirits 
and  alcohol  tax  rate,  expected  to  raise 
$1.1  million  annually,  will  eliminate  part 
of  the  favorable  price  differential  that 
now  exists  between  the  District  and  sur- 
rounding jurisdictions,  although  any 
sales  decline  should  be  offset  since  Dis- 
trict liquor  stores  tend  to  underprice 
their  counterparts  in  surrounding  areas. 

The  tax  increase,  as  recommended,  is 
not  expected  to  affect  adversely  the  sales 
volume  within  the  District  and  would 
provide  another  revenue  source  easily 
obtainable. 

TITLE       rV CORPORATE       AND        UNINCORPORATED 

INCOME     AND     PRANCHISE     TAX     P.AYMENT     AC- 
CELERATION 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  proposes  to  accel- 
erate the  date  of  payment  of  taxes  of 
corporate  and  unincorporated  business 
income  taxes.  Actually,  this  provision 
will  make  this  tax  due  and  payable  in 
full  at  the  time  prescribed  for  the  filing 
of  the  taxpayer's  return,  rather  than  de- 
ferring such  payment. 

The  effect  of  this  change  would  be  to 
eliminate  installment  payments  pres- 
ently allowed.  The  time  of  payment  for 
individual  income  taxes  is  not  affected 
by  this  provision  since  such  taxes  are 
payable  in  the  District  now  in  full  at  the 
time  prescribed  for  filing  individual  in- 
come tax  returns. 

Accelerating  payment  of  corporate 
and  unincorporated  business  income  tax 
payments  would  yield  an  estimated  $2 
million  on  a  one-time  basis,  without  in- 
creasing rates.  This  procedure  is  fol- 
lowed with  respect  to  business  income  tax 
payments    in    Maryland    and    14   other 


States.  Virginia  corporate  income  tax 
payments  are  likewise  required  to  be 
made  in  full  at  the  time  of  billing  and 
not  in  installments. 

TITLE     V REAL     ESTATE    DEED     RECORDATION     TAX 

Title  V  of  the  bill  proposes  an  entirely 
new  tax  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
but  one  which  is  common  in  most  other 
jurisdictions. 

The  tax,  which  is  imposed  upon  deed.s 
submitted  to  the  Commissioners  for 
recordation,  will  produce  an  estimated 
revenue  of  $1.5  million  per  year,  and  is 
a  method  of  raising  revenue  which  in 
various  forms  is  in  common  usage  in  the 
States. 

The  tax  will  be  based  upon  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  concerned 
in  the  transaction  and  all  parties  to  a 
deed  are  jointly  and  .severally  liable  for 
its  payment.  The  tax  will  be  imposed 
upon  each  deed  at  the  time  it  is  sub- 
mitted for  recordation  at  the  rate  of  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  consideration 
for  the  deed. 

The  committee  believes  such  a  tax  is  a 
logical  revenue  source  to  help  meet  the 
District's  pressing  financial  require- 
ments. 


TITLE     VI WATER 


AND     SEWER 
INCREASES 


SERVICE     CHARGE 


Mr.  President,  title  VI  of  this  bill  pro- 
poses to  provide  the  District  government 
with  standby  authority  to  raise  Water 
rates  and  sanitary  sewer  charges  for 
District  residents. 

This  provision  would  authorize  the 
Commissioners  to  increase  water  rates 
by  as  much  as  25  percent  to  meet  con- 
tinuing construction  and  operating  costs, 
and  assist  the  pollution  abatement  pro- 
gram, jl 

Similarly,  the  Commissioner,  as 
needed,  could  increase  the  sanitary  sewer 
service  charge — which  is  presently  a 
maximum  of  60  percent  of  the  water 
rate — to  a  maximum  of  75  percent  of  the 
water  rate. 

Both,  if  levied  at  the  ma.\imum  al- 
lowed, would  raise  $4,300,000.  However, 
the  District  does  not  contemplate  in- 
creasing the  rates  imtil  1963.  This 
revenue  is  not  reflected  in  general  fund 
revenues  or  expenditures  since  these  rep- 
resent earmarked  items. 

This  rate  increase — the  first  for  the 
District  in  water  and  sewer  service  since 
1954 — will  bring  the  District's  charges 
closer  to  those  already  imposed  in  near- 
by Maryland  and  Virginia  communities. 
Maximum  effect  on  the  average  customer 
would  be  a  total  annual  increase  of  $5  93 
for  water  service  and  $8  01  for  sewer 
service.  |j 

TITLE     VII FEDERAL     PAYMENT    INCREAtiE 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Title  VII  of  this  bill  pro- 
poses to  increase  fi'om  $32  million  to  $36 
million  the  authorized  amount  of  the  an- 
nual Federal  payment  to  the  fzeneral 
fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

The  committee  feels  strongly  that  at 
the  same  time  that  legislation  is  recom- 
mended increasing  the  amount  of  taxes 
required  to  be  paid  by  District  residents 
by  $16,850,000,  that  the  Congress  should 
not  only  approve  an  increase  of  $4  mil- 
lion in  the  authorized  Federal  payment 
but  that  the  Congress  should  also  appro- 
priate the  full  $36  million. 


Washington's  role  as  the  Nation's 
Capital  imposes  many  special  and  costly 
requirements,  not  the  least  of  these 
being  that  almost  50  percent  of  the  land 
area  of  the  city  is  nontaxable  because 
of  Federal  ownership  or  having  a  tax 
exempt  status  by  virtue  of  its  diplomatic 
statu.s  or  the  headquarters  of  educational 
and  patriotic  organizations  wanting  this 
Capital  City  for  their  national  offices. 

As  the  central  city  of  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's fastest  growing  metropolitan  re- 
gions, the  many  problenis  generated  by 
the  location  of  this  city  can  no  longer 
be  considered  solely  those  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  alone. 

Personally,  I  would  favor  a  realistic 
formula  for  determining  each  year  the 
Federal  payment,  thereby  compensating 
for  the  fact  that  the  P'ederal  Govern- 
ment as  the  principal  employer  and  land- 
owner, is  tax  exempt,  thus  depriving  the 
city  of  major  sources  of  tax  revenue 
common  to  other  major  cities.  I  hope 
some  headway  can  be  made  in  this  di- 
rection of  a  yard.siick.  such  as  that  u.sed 
from  1879  lo  1920  when  50  percent  of 
the  general  fund  appropriation  was  des- 
ignated as  the  Federal  contribution.  A 
proper  formula  would  provide  a  busi- 
ness-like approach 

Extraordinary  expenses  the  District,  by 
Its  Capital  City  role,  must  bear  include 
public  structures,  such  as  bridges,  re- 
quiring a  one-third  greater  cost  to  fit 
into  the  master  Federal  plan  for  the  city's 
beautification;  wide,  tree-lined  streets 
to  fit  the  master  Federal  plan  which 
must  be  built  and  maintained  by  the  tax- 
payers of  the  city  while  those  persons 
living  in  the  suburbs,  now  havin*:  a 
greater  population  than  the  city  itself, 
ride  to  and  from  their  suburban  homes 
on  streets  and  freeways  within  the  city 
which  the  local  taxes  build  and  main- 
tain Likewise,  the  District  pays  $3 '2 
million  yearly  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  the  parks  which  are 
not  in  size  and  beauty  comparable  to 
most  other  major  cities 

Today,  the  District  has  an  $18  mil- 
lion hability  for  hospitals  built  in  the 
District,  40  percent  of  whose  patients 
hve  in  the  nearby  suburbs  and  provide 
little  or  no  tax  revenue  for  such  facili- 
ties. 

Police  and  fire  protection  must  be 
carried  out.  Economic  changes  in  the 
city's  population  have  generated  a  need 
for  greater  expenditures  in  the  areas  of 
schools,  health  services,  and  public 
welfare. 

Since  the  Congress  controls  District 
operations  and  costs,  the  committee  be- 
lieves the  Congress  along  with  local  tax- 
payers must  share  the  task  of  meeting 
the  District's  financial  problems,  created 
principally  by  its  dual  capacity  as  a  great 
city  and  as  the  Nation's  Capital. 

To  point  up  an  awareness  of  this  Fed- 
eral payment  to  the  city  of  Washington. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  editorials 
from  24  daily  newspapers  from  15  dif- 
ferent States  urging  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide additional  Federal  funds  for  the 
support  of  the  Capital  City.  These  edi- 
torials were  provided  to  me  by  the  Fed- 
eral City  Council,  a  local  organization 
made  up  of  civic-minded  citizens  from 
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all  over  the  country  interested  in  build- 
ing up  this  city. 

TITLE     VIII MOTOR     VEHICLE     PARKING     rACILrTT 

ACT 

Title  VIII  of  the  bill  proposes  to  trans- 
fer and  establish  the  motor  vehicle  park- 
ing fund  as  a  parking  fee  account 
within  the  District  highway  fund.  This 
special  fund  would  be  used  to  carry 
out  the  purpases  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility 
Act  of  1942.  and  to  help  maintain  the 
streets  and  highways  of  the  District. 

This  bill  would  place  all  parking  meter 
revenue  in  the  future  in  a  parking  fee 
account  together  with  revenue  already 
accumulated  in  the  motor  vehicle  park- 
ing fund,  now  totaling  approximately 
$4,300,000. 

Features  of  this  bill  permit  the  Dis- 
trict flexibility  in  using  the  parking  fee 
funds,  within  limits  of  appropriation  by 
the  Congress,  for  maintenance  of  roads 
and  highways,  including  the  removal  of 
ice  and  snow  from  the  city  streets  with 
either  rented  or  purchased  equipment. 
Equally  important,  the  bill  proposes  to 
preserve  the  purposes  of  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Parking  Agency  by  allowing  it. 
within  congressional  appropriation,  to 
continue  its  function  of  acquiring  and 
constructing  public  parking  facilities. 

Clearly,  the  authority  afforded  the 
District  under  the  Motor  Vehicle  Park- 
ing Facility  Act  is  particularly  impor- 
tant at  this  time  when  the  city  is  en- 
gaged in  efforts  to  revitalize  and  rebuild 
the  Southwest,  the  downtown,  and  other 
areas  of  Washington.  Likewise,  the 
District  Is  planning  and  building  mod- 
ern freeways,  thereby  changing  automo- 
bile traffic  patterns.  The  District  is  also 
participating  in  the  planning  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  mass  transportation  sys- 
tem for  the  Metropolitan  area. 

There  is  a  foreseeable  long-range  need 
to  have  an  agency  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment offering  leadership  and  plan- 
ning assistance  for  the  orderly  solution 
of  parking  problems.  Such  can  be  lised 
in  concert  with  private  enterprise  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  general  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  as  we  move 
forward  in  this  field,  the  day  will  come 
when  we  shall  have  a  realistic  formula 
for  the  Federal  Government  payment  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  compensate 
the  District  for  the  loss  of  Uxes  due  to 
the  removal  of  taxable  property  from 
the  tax  rolls  of  the  District  of  Colimibla. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chain .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 
He  is  a  freshman  member  of  our  com- 
mittee, but  I  know  of  no  one  who  takes 
a  more  active  interest  in  District  of  Co- 
lumbia affairs.  He  has  been  a  most  val- 
uable member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

I  should  like  to  ask  whether  it  is  true 
that  the  amount  of  payment  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, as  called  for  by  this  bill,  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  offset  action  taken  by 


the  Congress  itself  in  connection  with 
pay  raises  which  have  been  forced  upon 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Is  it  not  true 
that  in  order  to  meet  those  increases  in 
salaries,  which  Congress  itself  has  sup- 
ported, the  amount  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment payment  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia called  for  by  this  bill  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  balance  those  pay  increases? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  In  large  measure  that  is 
true.  Other  items  have  been  added  since 
then,  but  it  is  true  that  at  the  last  ses- 
sion the  Congress  passed  pay  increase 
measures  which,  as  I  recall  the  figures, 
increased  the  total  cost  to  the  District 
of  Coliunbia  in  the  neighborhood  of  $9 
milhon.  So  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
correct  in  his  observations. 

The  Federal  payment  to  the  District  of 
Coltmibia  is  extremely  important.  For 
example,  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
approximately  $18  million  of  liability  for 
hospitals  built  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, but  40  percent  of  the  patients  live 
in  nearby  suburbs,  and  provide  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltmibia  with  little  or  no  tax 
revenue  for  such  facilities. 

In  addition,  police  protection  and  fire 
protection  must  be  provided.  I  have  al- 
ready commented  on  the  police  protec- 
tion. It  is  necessar>'  because  of  one  of 
the  most  distressing,  alarming,  and 
grave  situations  which  has  developed  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  which 
must  be  faced.  We  have  increased  the 
appropriation,  and  have  provided  for 
police  dogs.  I  am  happy  to  say  they  have 
worked  well.  The  purpose  is  to  serve  as 
a  deterrent  to  the  crimewave  which 
plagues  everyone  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, and  likewise  plagues  people  through- 
out the  country,  for  the  crimewave  is 
not  localized.  It  is  nationwide,  but  cer- 
tainly it  is  also  felt  m  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  awareness  nationwide  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Federal  payment  to  the  city 
of  Washington,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  editorials  from  23  daily 
newspapers,  published  m  15  different 
States,  urging  the  Congress  to  provide 
additional  fimds  for  the  support  of  the 
Capital  City.  The  editorials  were  sent 
to  me  by  the  Federal  City  Coxmcil  and 
by  Mr.  George  Garrett,  past  president 
of  the  council,  which  is  a  local  organi- 
zation of  civic-minded  citizens  from  all 
over  the  cotmtry.  who  are  Interested  in 
having  the  District  of  Columbia  built 
up  until  it  is  a  showcase  and  a  model  city 
for  the  world.  Of  course  we  are  much 
mterested  in  having  that  done,  whereas, 
believe  me,  the  District  of  Columbia  now 
has  its  shortcomings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Indianapolis  Times.  Feb  15,  1961) 
Capital  Headache 

While  fretting  about  the  tax  burden  of 
local  government,  there's  one  thing  to  be 
thankful    for : 

Indianapolis   Isn't   Washington.   DC 

The  citizens  of  the  Nation's  Capital,  who 
cant  elect  their  own  officials,  pay  taxes  for 
all  the  services  we  get  from  local,  county,  and 
State  governments. 

More  than  half  the  property  In  Washing- 
ton belongs  to  the  Federal  Government,  for- 


eign governments,  and  tax-exempt  outflta — 
so  the  U-xable  property  has  a  double  lob  to 

do. 

The  huge  Washington  payroll  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cant  be  touched. 

The  Federal  Government  does  kick  in  a 
subsidy,  much  less  than  is  commonly 
believed 

From  1879  to  1921.  half  the  District  budget 
was  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Government,  but 
this  is  down  to  16  percent  in  the  budget  for 
1962 

This  budget  includes  the  cost  of  Federal 
projects,  such  as  the  zoo.  Federal  Pi\rk  Po- 
lice. Federal  hospital  construction. 

Washington.  D.C..  this  year  is  asking  Con- 
gress to  kick  in  $36  million  ($32  mUhon  Wiis 
authorized  for  1961.  but  only  $25  million 
sj>ent) . 

Too  many  Congressmen,  charged  with  rc- 
sponsibUity  for  the  Capitals  municipal  prob- 
lems. don"t  really  care,  no  more  than  some 
Stale  legislators  care  about  the  problems  of 
Indianapolis. 

But  Washington  needs  this  increase,  a 
drop  In  the  bucket  to  the  Congressmen,  a 
great  aid  to  the  city. 


I  From  the  Boston  Herald.  Feb   16,  1961] 
Hard-Up  Capital 

Citizens  of  the  Nation's  Capital,  who  have 
long  complained  about  their  votelessness. 
now  have  another  gripe.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Isn't  paying  tte  fair  share  of  the 
municipal  b.lls. 

The  Government  occupies  about  half  of 
the  Capital  City's  total  area  and  lt«  hold- 
ings are  tax  free.  In  the  past  this  has  been 
made  up  by  substantial  Federal  contribu- 
tions to  the  city  budget.  But  the  size  of 
the  contributions  has  been  steadily  diminish- 
ing. Since  1921  It  has  dropped  from  50  per- 
cent to  less  than  l£  percent.  Most  recently 
it  has  averaged  about  12  percent. 

This  simply  Is  not  enough  to  meet  the 
city's  budgeted  expenses,  many  of  which, 
such  as  park  and  police  costs,  are  dictated 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Boston  should  he  particularly  sympathetic 
to  Washington's  problem.  A  geographically 
restricted  city  like  the  capital.  It  also  has 
an  excessive  amount  of  Its  area  (35  to  40 
percent)  given  over  to  Ux-free  uses.  But 
Boston  now  gets  more  financial  help  from 
the  Sute  (26  percent  of  total  general  rev- 
enue* than  Washington  gets  from  the  Fed- 
eral Ciovernment  <19  percent  of  total  general 
revenue) . 

Washington,  to  be  sure,  doesn't  bear  down 
nearly  as  hard  on  the  property  tax  as  Boston 
does.  But  it  raises  more  money  from  other 
sources.  And  the  Capital's  higher  Income 
families  and  business  have  been  migrating 
to  the  suburbs.  Just  as  Boston's  have,  to 
escape  the  increasing  Imposts. 

The  District  Commissioners  are  asking 
Congress  this  session  to  authorize  a  Federal 
contribution  of  »36  mllUon.  We  hope  that 
the  full  amount  will  be  voted  and  that  Con- 
gress will  study  the  city's  financial  situation 
to  determine  whether  a  more  generous  sum 
should  be  allocated  in  the  futiu-e. 

Washington  is  not  Just  another  city.  It  is 
the  National  Capital,  and,  as  such,  it  is 
everybody's  responsibility.  We  cannot  afford 
to  have  it  run  down  because  the  Federal 
Government  doesn't  pay  for  its  accommoda- 
tions. Voting  America  must  see  to  it  that 
the  voteless  Capital  gets  Its  due. 


I  Prom  the  Commercial  Appeal,  Feb.  26.  1961 1 
Capital  Seeks  Help 
There  is  a  popular  Idea  that  the  Federal 
Government  pays  expyenses  of  the  city  of 
Washington  On  the  contrary,  owners  of 
homes  and  businesses  are  taxed  as  much  as 
they  would  be  In  an  ordinary  city,  county. 
and  State  of  the  same  size.  Tlielr  taxes  are 
$30  mllUon  more  than  they  were  4  years 
ago 
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But  almost  53  percent  of  the  land  Is  tax 
exempt  and  boiindarles  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  fixed  In  a  way  that  blocks  an- 
nexation which  might  enlarge  other  cities. 

Because  of  the  high  proportion  of  land  It 
occupies,  the  theory  Is  that  the  Government 
will  make  up  the  tax  loss  by  appropriations. 
But  since  1956  the  Government  has  been 
paying  an  average  of  only  12  percent  of  the 
city  budget.  Congress  authorizes  more  gen- 
erous amounts  but  follows  through  with 
only  part  of  It  in  appropriation.  For  fiscal 
1961  the  appropriation  Is  $25  million. 

Now  the  city's  government  Is  asking  the 
Nation's  citizens  to  help  them  get  both  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  of  $36  million 
for  the  new  budget.  With  a  more  rapid 
movement  to  the  suburbs  than  in  other 
large  cities,  the  tax  ability  is  declining  and 
the  city  Is  deteriorating. 

On  the  point  of  appearance  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  as  well  as  the  Justice  of  re- 
placing taxes  on  property  used  for  govern- 
mental purposes,  the  Federal  City  Council 
Is  hoping  Members  of  Congress  will  get  mes- 
sages from  home  In  support  of  more  adequate 
Federal  money  for  city  government. 

[From     the     Cincinnati     (Ohio)     Enquirer, 

Feb.  16.  19611 

Let  Aid  Begin  at  Home 

It  is  one  of  the  ultimate  Ironies,  we  think, 
that  Congress  should  find  Itself  beselged  by 
petitions  for  financial  assistance  from — of 
all  people — the  residents  of  Washington. 

But  the  tact  Is  that  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  asking  the  cur- 
rent seBSlon  of  Congress  to  authorize  and 
appropriate  $36  million  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's share  in  defraying  the  cost  of 
municipal  government  In  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. 

Many  Americans  probably  have  supposed 
that  Congress  provides  Washington  with  Its 
entire  financial  support.  But  in  actuality, 
the  residents  of  Washington  pay  property 
and  other  taxes  comparable  to  those  paid 
by  the  people  of  other  U.S.  cities  of  simi- 
lar size.  The  Federal  Government  has  con- 
tributed to  the  city's  budget  as  recompense 
for  the  fact  ttat  the  Federal  Government 
occupies  roughly  half  of  Washington — all  on 
a  tax-free  basis. 

The  obligation  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  help  defray  the  costs  of  local  government 
was  recognized  almost  from  the  moment  of 
Washington's  establishment.  During  the 
city's  early  history.  Congress  made  occa- 
sional, though  generally  hit-and-miss,  fi- 
nancial contributions.  From  1879  vmtll 
1921,  Congress  recognized  50  percent  as  an 
equitable  Federal  share  of  Washington's  fi- 
nancial load.  For  the  following  3  years,  the 
Federal  share  was  fl^ed  at  40  percent  of  the 
city  budget.  But  In  the  years  since.  Con- 
gress has  simply  appropriated  a  lump  sum. 

One  result  of  Congress'  failure  to  recog- 
nize Its  financial  responsibilities  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Washington  has  been  the  growing  In- 
ability of  Washington's  city  government  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  city's  growing  popula- 
tion and  Its  demand  for  the  same  services 
and  facilities  that  the  people  of  comparable 
cities  enjoy. 

These  failings  are  as  much  a  matter  of 
concern  to  the  people  of  Cincinnati  and  Day- 
ton and  Columbus  as  they  are  to  the  people 
of  Washington.  For  Washington,  alone 
among  the  cities  of  America,  belongs  to  all 
the  American  people.  It  is  a  Federal  dis- 
trict, in  which  the  people  of  Utah  and  Ver- 
mont, Florida  and  New  Mexico  own  an  equal 
share. 

It  certainly  behooves  a  Nation  like  ours  to 
be  able  to  point  with  pride  to  Its  Capital. 
Yet  pride  demands  the  kind  of  orderly,  eflB- 
clent  municipal  government  that  Washing- 
ton can  scarcely  provide  if  its  principal  in- 
dustry— the  Federal  Government — fails  to 
assume  its  fair  share  of  the  cost. 


[From  the  Sunday  Oregonian,  Feb.  19,  1^611 
Tax-Pxmcueo  Capitai. 

Members  of  Congress,  whose  second  heme 
is  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  should  not  need 
an  annual  reminder  from  their  home-State 
newspapers  that  they  have  been  neglecting  a 
financial  obligation  to  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, DC.  But  the  fact  Is  that  the  Federal 
appuropiiation  for  city  go\ernment.  In  U«fu  of 
taxes  on  the  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
real  property  area  occupied  by  the  Federal 
Government,  has  been  on  a  declining  scale 
since  1921 — that  Is,  from  50  percent  tc  12 
percent. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a  flight  of 
residents  to  the  subuibs  beyond  Washing- 
ton's fixed  city  limits,  requiring  annual  tax 
Increases  on  those  remaining.  Municipal 
taxes  are  comparable  to  city.  State,  and 
county  taxes  In  other  cities  and  have  in- 
creased more  than  $30  million  in  the  past  4 
years.  District  officials  are  asking  for  a 
$14.1    million    Increase    in    1962. 

The  District  Commissioners  are  asking  Con- 
gress to  contribute  $36  million  for  fiscal  1962. 
compared  with  $32  million  authorized  and 
only  $25  million  actually  delivered  in  fiscal 
1961.  The  equity  of  this  Federal  support  to 
the  National  Capital  Is  undisputed.  We  sug- 
gest that  our  Members  of  Congress  look  Into 
the   matter.  i 

—  ll 

[From  the  Hartford  Courant,  Feb.  20.  1961] 

The  Nation's  Capital  Has  Financial  Trouble 

The  annual  Washln^on  report  has  been 
presented  to  Congress  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  It 
contains  the  financial,  social,  and  economic 
facts  covered  in  most  city  reports.  What  Is 
unusual  is  that  It  is  given  to  Congress.  In 
Washington  the  functions  of  a  city  council 
are  performed  by  a  legislative  body  that 
ought  to  concern  itself  with  national  and 
world  affairs.  Washington  has  become  a 
neglected  stepchild,  whose  demands  for  the 
right  to  control  its  own  affairs  oxight  to  be 
supported  by  the  rest  of   the  country. 

More  than  pride  Is  Involved  In  the  plight 
of  the  Capital's  voteless  citizens.  Their  fi- 
nancial troubles  are  different  from  thoee  of 
other  cities.  The  Federal  Government  owns 
many  buildings  and  Installations  there  upon 
which  It  pays  no  taxes.  Foreign  government 
properties  are  also  tax  exempt.  A  total  of 
52  percent  of  the  city's  area  pays  no  taxes. 
No  other  city  has  so  high  a  percentage  of  tax- 
exempt  land.  Most  of  the  city's  budget  of 
$287  million  Is  raised  through  local  taxes. 
And  the  higher  Income  families  and  busi- 
nesses are  rapidly  moving  to  the  suburbs. 

The  payments  made  by  Congress  In  place 
of  taxes  have  been  falling  behind  the  city's 
needs.  The  share  was  50  percent  of  the  city 
budget  up  to  1921,  then  40  percent  up  to 
1924,  and  since  then  Congress  has  appro- 
priated a  lump  sum.  In  1958  It  was  down  to 
12.9  percent.  Last  year  the  Government 
paid  $25  million. 

This  year  it  is  being  asked  to  put  up  $36 
million.  In  a  well-regulated  system  Con- 
gress would  not  have  to  concern  itself  wliVi 
the  Internal  affairs  of  a  city  government. 
The  least  It  can  do  is  to  make  an  adequate 
payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
services  provided.  Then  It  might  well  give 
attention  to  the  request  for  home  rule. 
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(Actually.  43  percent  Is  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  9  8  percent  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  other  tax-exempt  g;roups  ) 
No  other  noajor  city  has  so  lilgh  a  percentage 
of  tax-exempt  land. 

It  has  t>een  customary  for  Congress  to  pro- 
vide money  In  lieu  of  taxes  to  help  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  the  latest  such  payment 
was  $25  million,  or  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
city's  proposed  $287  million  budget. 

District  of  Columbia  Cconmlssloners  are 
asking  Congress  to  authorize  a  Federal  share 
of  $36  million  this  year.  We  are  Impressed 
and  sympathetic  and  urge  Congress  to  do  bo. 

[From    the    Cleveland   Plain   Dealer,   Mar.    2 

1961) 

Attej^tion,  Congress 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  John  T. 
O'Rourice.  editor  of  the  Washington  Daily 
^evfs.  saying  that  the  Nation's  Capital  Is 
having  budget  trouble  and  asking  for  our 
assistance 

Ovir  first  thought  was  to  wonder  why  we 
should  worry  about  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia's budget  when  we  have  other  budgets 
to  worry  about  which  affect  us  more  di- 
rectly—such as  Mayor  Celebrezze't  budget. 
Governor  Di  Salle's  budget,  and  President 
Kennedy's  budget. 

But  then  we  realized  that  Washington  has 
problems  which  no  other  city  has,  and  it  has 
these  problems  precisely  because  it  is  the 
Nation's  Capital.  Almost  half  of  the  total 
area  of  Washington  Is  Federal  prop>erty,  on 
which  no  local  taxes  are  paid.  To  com[>en- 
sate  the  city  for  the  resources  taken  off  the 
tax  rolls  by  Government  buildings  and  in- 
stallations, Congress  customarily  makes  a 
contribution  to  the  city's  budget. 

From  1879  to  1921  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion amounted  to  approximately  60  percent 
of  the  budget.  Since  then  it  has  fitictuated 
from  a  high  of  39 '  j  percent  in  1924  to  a  low 
of  81,  percent  In  1954. 

Last  year  the  Federal  contribution  was  $25 
million.  This  year,  with  a  total  budget  of 
$287  million  the  city,  or  District,  Is  asking 
for  a  Federal  contribution  of  $36  million 
All  the  city's  expenditures,  except  the  Fed- 
eral cuntrlbutlon,  are  financed  by  local  taxes. 

This  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  request. 
Tiie  $36  million  la  a  paltry  sum  In  compari- 
son with  the  billions  that  are  spent  on  for- 
eign aid.  If  Congress  can  find  Justification 
for  spending  billions  around  the  world  in 
projects  of  dubious  value.  It  surely  can  afford 
to  appropriate  enough  money  to  keep  the 
Nation's  Capital  in  good  working  order. 
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[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Feb.  22. 

19611 

Tax  Problem  in  District  of  ColumbI* 

As  this  Is  Washington's  birthday.  »e  as 
citizens  should  look  into  tlie  affairs  of  the 
city  we  have  named  for  him. 

Certainly  conditions  in  the  Capital  iu-e  not 
healthy.  The  problem  is  financial.  Some  of 
Washington's  leading,  voteless  citizens  are 
asking  for  general  understanding  of  it. 

About  one-half  of  Washington's  total  area 
Is    occupied    by    the    Government    tax    free. 


[From    the    Corpus    Christ  I     (Tex.)     Times, 
Mar.  4.  1961] 

Qua  Cafttal 

The  physical  well-being  of  this  Nation's 
Capital  City  should  be  a  matter  of  concern 
to  all  prideful  Americans.  It  should  be  a 
showplace  of  democratic  achievement.  Un- 
fortunately it  Is  much  less  than  It  should 
be,  and  could  be,  largely  because  of  Con- 
gress unfair  parsimony  In  the  Federal  share 
of  the  city's  upkeep  and   improvement. 

The  Washlngtor..  DC.  city  budget  i.«;  fi- 
nanced from  two  sources,  local  taxes  on 
residents  and  business  and  an  In-Ueu-of-tax 
payment  appropriated  by  Congress  on  tax- 
exempt  Federal  properties  and  operations. 
During  this  century,  the  Federal  payment 
has  dropped  from  50  percent  to  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  city's  budget. 

Meanwhile,  local  taxes  have  increased  $30 
million  In  th<»  past  4  years,  with  a  $14.1-mll- 
lu  11  increase  anticipated  for  the  coming 
year.  District  residents  and  businesses  thus 
pay  the  bulk  of  the  citv's  total  budget,  now 
$287  nUUlon. 

Federal  cost-causing  operations  are  In- 
rrea.sing,  •with  52  8  percent  of  the  city's  land 
area  now  tax  exempt.  Residents  and  busl- 
nes.s€s  are  moving  to  the  suburbs  to  escape 
the    tax    burden,    euid    Washington's   bound- 


aries cannot  be  extended  to  include  the 
growing  suburbs.  To  continue  this  financial 
squeese  Is  bound  to  cause  the  Capital  City  to 
deteriorate. 

Congress  since  1958  has  authorized  a  fiat 
$32  million  Washington  payment,  about  13 
percent  of  the  current  budget,  but  has 
actually  appropriated  less — $25  million,  for 
example,  for  the  fiscal  1961  budget.  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  are  asking  Congress  this 
session  for  a  $36  mUUon  authorization,  ap- 
propriated In  full.  That  appears  to  be  a  mod- 
est enough  request  under  the  circumstances, 
and  one  that  the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  all 
fairness  should  favor. 


[From  the  Bridgeport  Post.  Mar   4   1961 ) 
More  Washington  Woes 

No  matter  where  they  live,  all  Americans 
are  obliged  to  take  a  serious  interest  m  the 
housekeeping  problems  of  Washington.  DC 
The  condition  of  the  Nation's  Capital  Is 
especially  Important  both  for  the  inspiration 
derived  by  visiting  citizens  and  the  Impres- 
sion it  gives  those  from  foreign  lands 
Through  our  Representatives  In  Congress,  we 
all  share  a  great  deal  of  the  responsibility 
for  keeping  Washington  up 

These  days,  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
focus  attention  on  Washington's  mounting 
financial  problems.  An  increase  is  sought 
in  the  amount  appropriated  annually  by 
Congress  to  compensate  the  Federal  City  for 
resources  taken  off  the  tax  rolls  by  Govern- 
ment buildings  and  parks.  About  one-half 
of  Washington's  total  area  Is  occupied  by 
the  Government  and  is  tax  free.  The  Federal 
share  is  paid  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  this  area. 
In  recent  years,  the  share  has  been  cut 
steadily  until  it  now  represents  only  16  per- 
cent of  the  budget  for  1962 

The  District  Commissioners  are  asking  this 
session  of  Congress  to  authorize  a  Federal 
share  of  $36  million  and  to  follow  up  by 
appropriating  this  amount.  The  Federal 
share  has  been  appropriated  in  varying 
amounts  ever  since  Washington  was  estab- 
lished as  the  Capital  City.  Until  1879,  it  was 
voted  on  an  occasional  hit-or-mlss  basis. 
From  1879  to  1921,  It  wai  fixed  at  60  per- 
cent of  the  budget.  From  1921  to  1924,  the 
ratio  was  set  at  60  percent  local  and  40  per- 
cent Federal  Since  1924.  Congress  has  sim- 
ply appropriated  a  lump  sum. 

The  p>ercentage  of  cosu  borne  by  the 
United  States,  since  1924.  has  fluctuated 
from  a  high  of  39.5  percent  In  that  year 
to  a  low  of  8  5  percent  in  1954.  Since  1956, 
the  Federal  payment  has  averaged  only 
slightly  over  12  percent.  In  fiscal  1961,  Con- 
gress approved  a  Federal  payment  of  $25 
million.  This  year,  a  budget  of  $287  million 
has  been  proposed  for  the  city 

Many  non-Washington  residenU  mistak- 
enly believe  that  Congress  appropriates 
Washington's  entire  budget.  The  fact  Is.  the 
bulk  of  the  city's  overall  budget  Is  raised 
completely  through  local  taxes.  An  adequate 
Federal  payment  should  be  approved  by  Con- 
gress to  prevent  deterioration  of  the  Nation's 
Capital. 


[From    the    Raleigh    (N.C  )     News    and    Ob- 
server, Mar.  4.  1961) 
Fenced  In 

Any  spreading  city  worrying  about  the 
problems  of  annexation,  services,  and  so 
forth,  should  contemplate  the  situation  of 
Washington.  DC.  Perhaps  such  a  State  cap- 
ital as  Raleigh  should  recognize  how  much 
luckier  it  Is  than  the  National  Capital. 

Washington  wants  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  pay  a  greater  share  of  the  cost  of 
Its  government.  Some  similar  suggestions 
have  been  heard  In  Raleigh  where,  as  In 
Washington,  much  tax-free  SUte  property 
exists.  But.  while  In  Raleigh,  government 
brings  people  to  the  town  and  its  suburbs 
who  can  be  taxed,  Washington  Is  really 
caught. 


The  borders  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
were  long  ago  fixed  Indeed,  they  were  re- 
tracted to  return  some  of  the  area  to  Vir- 
ginia. Now.  however,  the  Washington  Dally 
News  reports  that  there  "higher  Income  fam- 
ilies and  businesses  have  been  migrating  to 
the  suburbs"  That,  of  course,  has  hap- 
pened everywhere  but.  in  the  case  of  Wash- 
ington, vtkst  subvirbs  are  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia  beyond  the  firmly  fixed  District  line. 

This  puts  the  National  CaplUl  In  a  bo« 
which  deserves  the  contemplation  of  the 
American  p>eople  Other  cities  have  the 
same  problem  Pew  are  so  fenced  in  from 
possible  local  solutions. 


(From     the    St      Joseph     (Mo  i     News-Press, 

Mar  6.  1961  | 

Financial  Troubles 

Our  Nation's  Capital  and  the  city  that 
houses  it  are  the  pride  of  every  American 
Washington.  DC  ,  Is  a  beautiful  city  with 
more  than  half  of  its  area  taken  up  by  Fed- 
eral buildings.  Now  our  Nation's  Capital  is 
In  stringent  financial  difficulties. 

Each  year  Congress  appropriates  money  to 
compensate  Washington,  DC.  for  resources 
taken  off  the  tax  rolls  by  Government  build- 
ings and  Installations  This  appropriation  is 
paid  m  lieu  of  taxes.  The  sum  has  steadily 
t>een  trimmed  In  recent  years.  It  now  repre- 
sents only   16  percent  of  the  1962  budget. 

Washington's  higher  Income  families  and 
even  biulnesses  have  been  migrating  to  the 
suburbs  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  in  other 
cities.  Washington's  taxes  are  comparable 
to  those  of  surrounding  areas.  To  raise  those 
would  only  quicken  the  exodus  from  the 
city  to  the  suburbs. 

The  District  Commissioners  have  asked 
Congress  to  appropriate  »36  million  this 
session  as  a  fair  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  taxes  on  the  half  of  the  area  that  houses 
Government  structures 

Many  non -Washington  residents  erro- 
neously think  that  Congress  appropriates  all 
of  the  District's  budget.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  The  city's  overall 
budget  this  year  totals  a  proposed  $287  mil- 
lion raised  completely  through  local  taxes. 

If  the  Federal  Government  were  to  pay 
the  city  the  amount  which  a  private  em- 
ployer of  comparable  size  would  pay  In  taxes 
the  annual  Federal  share  to  the  city  would 
be  $62.5  million.  That  Is  almost  double  the 
$36  minion  being  asked  of  Congress  by  the 
city  of  Washington.  DC. 

We  think  that  Congress.  In  all  fairness 
to  the  taxpaylng  residents,  should  appro- 
priate the  $36  million  being  asked  by  the 
District  Commissioners. 


[From    the    Santa    Barbara     (Calif  )     News- 
Press,  Mar  6.  1961) 
Capital  Has  Financial  Woes 

Most  Americans,  whether  they  have  been 
there  or  not,  know  that  the  climate  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  Is  generally  atrocious.  Few 
realize  that  the  tax  situation  In  our  Capital 
Is  Just  as  abominable. 

One  of  the  public  misconceptions  about 
the  city  which  houses  our  National  Govern- 
ment Is  that  Congress  pays  all  Its  municipal 
expenses.  The  truth  Is  that  Federal  appro- 
priations make  up  only  a  low  fraction  of 
Washington's  budget.  The  rest  Is  raised 
through  local  taxes,  which  have  been  In- 
creased by  more  than  $30  million  In  the  past 
4  years,  to  the  point  where  Washington  citi- 
zens are  paying  the  equivalent  of  city, 
county,  and  State  taxes  paid  by  the  citizenry 
of  other  cities  of  comparable  size. 

About  one-half  of  Washington's  total  area 
Is  occupied  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
Is  tax  free.  The  Federal  appropriation  Is  to 
compensate  the  city  for  resources  taken  off 
the  tax  rolls  by  Government  buildings  and 
Installations.  In  recent  years.  Congress  has 
been  trimming  the  amount  steadily  until  It 


now  represenu  only  16  percent  of  the  1982 
municipal  budget. 

To  ward  off  another  tax  rise.  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners  are  aslcing  Con- 
gress to  authorize  a  Federal  share  of  $36  mil- 
lion, or  »11  million  more  than  was  approved 
in  fiscal  1961.  This  amount  seems  entirely 
reasonable,  for  the  U.S.  Government  would 
be  paying  the  city  more  than  $60  million  If 
the  ratio  applied  whereby  private  corpor.i- 
tlons  pay  $1  in  State  and  local  taxes  for  every 
$20  spent  for  salaries. 

Americans  take  pride  In  their  Capital  City. 
Residence  there  should  not  be  penalized  by 
unfair  taxatiop  The  modest  Federal  share 
needed  for  its  upkeep  Is  Insignificant  In  the 
grand  total  of  national  expenditure,  and  to 
scrimp  on  it  Is  iftce  pinching  from  the  egg 
money  By  all  means.  Congressmen,  pay  the 
$36  million. 


[From  the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Evening  Journal, 

Mar.  7,  1961] 

An  Appeal  for  Help 

Rating  with  the  man  bites  dog  story  Is 
the  appeal  from  Washington  to  the  States. 

So  commonplace  has  been  the  appeal  by 
the  States  to  Washington  for  help.  It  comes 
somewhat  as  a  surprise  when  the  Nation's 
Capital  looks  to  the  States  for  aid.  The 
States  are  not  unsympathetic.  Many  have 
already  ratified  the  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  would  give  Washlng- 
tonlans  the  right  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President. 

But  now  comes  a  letter  from  a  fellow 
editor,  John  T.  CRourke  of  the  Washington 
Dally  News,  which  says,  "The  Nation's  Cap- 
ital Is  In  trouble.  Washington's  problem  is 
financial.  It  arises  from  the  need  for  a 
more  adequate  Federal  payment  to  the  city's 
budget.  About  one-half  of  Washington's 
total  area  Is  occupied  by  the  Government 
and  Is  tax  free.  The  Federal  share  Is  paid 
In  lieu  of  taxes  on  this  area.  In  recent 
years  the  share  has  been  cut  steadily  In 
amount  until  now  it  represents  only  16  per- 
cent of  the  budget  for  1962  " 

The  Federal  share  hajj  been  appropriated 
in  varying  amounts  ever  since  Washington 
was  established  as  the  Capital  City.  Until 
1879.  it  was  voted  on  an  occasional,  hlt-or- 
mlss  basis.  From  1879  to  1921.  It  was  fixed 
at  50  percent  of  the  budget.  From  1921  to 
1924  the  ratio  was  set  as  60  percent  local, 
40  percent  Federal.  Since  1924,  Congress 
has  simply  appropriated  a  lump  sum. 

In  1958,  Congress  authorized  an  annual 
payment  of  $32  million  which  Is  12.9  per- 
cent of  the  budget  for  1962.  However,  Con- 
gress has  never  appropriated  this  full 
amount  In  fiscal  1961,  for  example.  Con- 
gress approved  a  Federal  payment  of  only 
$25  mlUion. 

Washington's  boundaries  are  fixed  and 
cannot  be  extended  to  Include  the  growing 
suburbs,  where  many,  who  make  their  live- 
lihood In  Washington,  live.  Increasing  the 
tax  burden  In  the  Capital  City  will  only 
accelerate  the  flight  to  the  suburbs. 

Recent  studies  show  that  a  cross  section 
of  the  Nation's  largest  corpcM-atlon  pays  $1 
In  State  and  local  taxes  for  every  $20  spent 
for  salaries.  If  the  same  ratio  were  applied 
to  the  total  estimated  Federal  payroll  of 
over  $1,250  million  In  Washington,  and  the 
Federal  Government  were  to  pay  the  city 
the  amount  which  a  private  employer  of 
comparable  size  would  pay  In  State  and 
local  taxes,  the  annual  Federal  share  to  the 
city  wotild  be  $62.6  million.  District  ofll- 
clals  are  asking  for  $36  million. 

Why  Is  this  Issue  Important  to  people 
living  In  the  hinterlands?  Because  Washing- 
ton Is  the  Nation's  showcase.  Unless  the 
Federal  Government  bears  a  fair  share  <rf 
the  operational  costs  of  this  dty.  unique  in 
government  and  problems,  the  city  will  de- 
teriorate. 
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Further  the  city  must  depend  upon  the 
charity  of  the  Congressmen,  many  of  whom 
are  dedicated  to  cutting  expenses  of  Govern- 
ment, and  It  Is  easier  for  the  Congressmen 
who  gets  no  votes  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  trim  Washington's  budget  item  than 
Items  affecting  their  own  State. 

It  would.  Indeed,  seem  that  our  fair  Cap- 
ital City  needs  help  and  Nebraskans  should 
encourage  ttieir  Congressmen  to  b«  a  bit 
more  generous  to  the  end  that  Washington 
win  always  be  the  city  beautiful. 


[Prom  the  Utlca  Dally  Press.  Mar.  7,  1961] 

PUKDS    TOB    U.S.    CAPrTAL 

In  addition  to  its  primary  functions  of 
legislating  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the 
Congress  also  has  the  job  of  providing  some 
of  the  money  needed  to  maintain  the  city 
and  district  in  which  the  Government  Is 
located. 

Fundamentally,  every  American  cannot 
oppose  helping  defray  some  of  the  costs  of 
maintaining  his  Nation's  Capital  City,  for  It 
Is  a  buxden  to  be  shared  by  180  million 
citizens  rather  than  the  90,000  who  live  and 
work  there.  The  city's  beauty  alone  is 
enough   repayment   for  many   of  us. 

For  the  pfist  6  years  the  United  States  has 
paid  slightly  over  12  percent  of  the  cost 
of  District  operation.  However,  there  have 
been  years  when  the  actual  appropriation 
failed  to  catch  up  with  the  voted  amount. 
In  fiscal  1961,  Congress  approved  $25  mil- 
lion, which  was  less  than  authorized. 
Washington's  current  budget  is  $287  mil- 
lion. 

Washington,  moreover,  has  unusual  prob- 
lems that  do  not  confront  other  U.S.  cities. 
Last  year  the  Federal  Government  owned 
43  percent  of  the  land,  all  tax  exempt. 
Foreign  governments  own  considerable  land 
for  embassies.  Its  figure  of  52.8  percent  Is 
the  highest  of  any  city  for  tax-exempt  land. 

The  city  has  the  expense  of  such  things 
as  federally  owned  parks.  Federal  Park  Po- 
lice and  a  Federal  zoo.  Nor  can  the  city  ex- 
tend Its  boundaries  as  so  many  others  have 
done  to  rope  In  further  taxable  units. 

All  in  all,  the  District  faces  an  urgent 
need  for  more  funds,  which  must  be  ap- 
proved by  House  and  Senate  District  Com- 
mittees and  the  money  then  released  by 
the  Appropriation  Committees  of  both 
Ho\ises. 

The  desire  of  every  citizen  to  maintain 
a  beautiful,  modem  and  efficient  Washing- 
ton should  be  translated  Into  prompt  action 
by  the  proper  committees  In  the  form  of 
increased  funds. 


(From  the  Vlsalla  (Calif.)  Times-Delta, 
Mar.  8, 19611 

Washington,  D.C,  nx  Financial  Dilemma 

Residents  and  taxpayers  of  Washington, 
D.C,  the  Federal  City,  who  long  have  drawn 
sympathy  from  other  UjS.  citizens  because 
they  cannot  vote,  are  In  another  sort  of 
trouble. 

Most  persons  may  not  be  aware  of  this,  but 
the  Washlngtonlans  pay  heavy  property  taxes. 
Just  like  everyone  else.  Many  believe  that 
the  Federal  Government  foots  the  bill  for 
operating  Washington  as  a  city,  but  this  is 
only  partly  true,  and  that's  where  the  trou- 
ble comes  In. 

Actually,  the  Federal  Government  pays 
only  a  share  of  the  Federal  City's  budget. 
Through  the  years  it  has  ranged  from  50 
percent  of  the  budget  to  a  low  of  8V2  percent 
The  bulk  of  the  city's  overall  budget,  this 
year  amounting  to  a  proposed  $287  million, 
is  raised  completely  through  local  taxes. 

Because  of  the  Government's  tendency  to 
grow  and  grow,  the  taxable  portion  of  Wash- 
ington, whose  boundaries  are  frozen,  is  get- 
ting smaller  and  smaller.  The  Government 
now  owns  43  percent  of  the  land;  other  na- 
tions which  also  are  tax  exempt  own  an- 
other 10  percent,  approximately. 


This  means  that  the  citizens  and  taxpay- 
ers of  Washington  are  facing  additional 
higher  taxes,  and  many  of  the  individuals 
and  businesses  in  the  higher  Income  levels 
are  escaping  that  by  fleeing  to  the  suburbs, 
out  of  the  city  proper. 

For  1961,  Congreas  has  approved  a  Federal 
pa3rment  of  $25  million  teethe  city's  budiget, 
which  seems  like  a  minute  portion  indeed  in 
view  of  the  tax-exempt  property  It  holds 
and  the  many  services  it  expects  the  city  t^o 
maintain. 

There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  doubt  that 
the  Government  Is  getting  quite  a  bargain 
in  Its  present  in-lleu-of -taxes  payments  to 
the  city,  but  there  isn't  any  doubt  either 
that  a  more  equitable  formula  for  these 
payments  should   be  devised. 


[From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Mar. 

13,  1961] 

Washington's  Star  Boarder 

Residents  of  Washington,  DC  ,  who  are 
having  their  problems  in  winning  the  right 
to  vote  In  presidential  elections,  are  taking 
a  beating  by  having  the  Government  as 
their  star  boarder. 

About  half  of  the  city's  total  area  Is  oc- 
cupied by  Government  facilities  which  are 
tax-free.  In  lieu  of  taxes,  the  Government 
is  supposed  to  assume  Its  fair  share  of  the 
city's  upkeep.  But  In  recent  years  the 
amount  has  been  cut  steadily  until  it  rep- 
resents only  16  percent  of  Washington's 
municipal  budget  for  1962. 

Congress  ought  to  approve  the  DUtrlct 
Conmaissloners'  request  for  $36  million  of 
Federal  funds  toward  Washington's  $287 
million  budget.  Our  national  edifices  and 
shrines  would  lose  some  of  their  patriotic 
luster  if  they  stood  in  surroundings  grown 
shabby  because  Uncle  Sam  reneged  cm  a 
solemn  promise. 


II 


[From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  Marl  17, 
19611 


A  Car  roR  Federal  Aid 

Few  Americans  are  more  frustrated  Uian 
the  residents  of  Washington,  D.C. 

They  are  disfranchised.  They  also  are 
heavily  taxed,  more  so  ;>erhaps  than  those 
of  any  city  of  comparable  size  in  the  country. 

The  city  of  Washington  occupies  a  Federal 
district  In  which  43  percent  of  the  land  la 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
other  tax-exempt  land  (foreign  embassies, 
for  Instance)  brings  the  total  nontaxpa,ylng 
area  of  the  city  to  52.8  percent. 

The  cost  of  running  the  city  government 
Is  higher  than  that  of  a  normal  city  of 
similar  size  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  There 
Is  no  heavy  Industry.  The  U.S.  Government 
is  the  principal  employer.  The  city's 
boundaries  are  fixed  and  cannot  be  extended 
to  Include  the  growing  suburbs,  where  resi- 
dents' Income  has  risen  more  swiftly  than 
that  In  the  city  proper. 

The  Federal  Government  realizes  It  has  a 
responsibility  to  bear  a  share  of  the  burdens 
of  running  the  city,  but  Its  actual  contribu- 
tions have  fluctuated  widely  over  the  years. 

Until  1879,  the  Federal  contribution  waS 
voted  on  an  occasional,  hlt-or-mlss  basis. 
From  1879  to  1921,  it  was  fixed  at  50  percent 
Of  the  budget.  From  1921  to  1924  the  ratio 
was  60  percent  local,  40  percent  Federal 
Since  1924,  Congress  has  simply  appropriated 
a  lump  sum.  ranging  from  a  high  of  39  5 
percent  In  that  year  to  a  low  of  8  5  percent 
in  1954. 

In  flscal  1961  Congress  appropriated  $25 
million.  This  year's  budget  totals  $287 
million  (more,  incidentally,  than  the  total 
budget  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  all  the 
counties  combined ) . 

Residents  and  businesses  have  borne  an 
increasing  tax  burden.  Their  taxes  have 
Increased  by  more  than  $30  million  in  the 
past  4  years  and  District  officials  are  atklng 


Congress  to  approve  a  further  tax  Increase 
of  $14.1  mUlion  for  flscal  1962. 

Recent  studies  show  that  on  the  average. 
the  Nation's  largest  corporations  pay  $1  in 
State  and  local  t<ixes  for  every  $20  spent  for 
•alfirles.  If  the  same  ratio  were  applied  to 
total  estin-iated  Federal  payroll  of  more  than 
$1,250  mlUlan  in  Washington,  and  the 
Federal  Government  were  to  pay  the  city 
the  amount  which  a  private  employer  of 
comparable  size  would  pay  In  Stat*  and 
local  taxes,  the  annual  Federal  share  to  the 
city  would  be  $62  5  million. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Washington  resi- 
dents are  appealing  for  additional  Federal 
aid  to  run  their  municipal  government. 


[From  the  Christian   Science  Monitor,  Mar. 

21,  1961]  t 

Fairness  to  Washington 

How  would  you  like  to  be  a  member  of 
the  city  council  of  a  town  where  the  larg- 
est Industry  did  not  have  to  pay  taxes  or 
could  set  Its  own  tax  bill'  The  Capital  of 
the  United  States — Washington,  D  C. — is  in 
thl."?  situation,  without  even  an  elected  city 
council  to  speak  for  its  residents  and  tax- 
payers. 

There  is  a  Federal  City  Council  which  h.'^s 
taken  an  Interest  in  the  plight  of  the  Capital 
City  Members  of  Its  national  board  live  in 
New  York.  Boston.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Chicago.  New  Orleans, 
Dallas,  and  elsewhere.  This  cross  section  ex- 
presses In  a  way  the  responsibility  the  Nation 
should  feel  for  assuming  its  share  of  the 
municipal  services  for  an  area  which  Is  or 
should  be  its  showplace. 

The  Commissioners  who  administer  the 
Washington  City  government  are  asking  Con- 
gress this  year  to  appropriate  $36  million  as 
Its  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia  budget 
to  comp>enaatc  for  the  resources  taken  off 
the  tax  rolls  by  Federal  buildings  and  instal- 
lations. This  would  t>e  12  percent  of  the 
budget. 

Last  year  Congress  appropriated  only  $25 
million,  or  less  than  10  percent  of  the  budg- 
et, for  this  purpose.  That  figure  was,  as 
usual,  substantially  less  than  the  same  Con- 
gress earlier  had  "authorized." 

At  the  same  time  It  voted  a  $6  million  in- 
crease in  salaries  for  District  employees 
which  the  Commissioners  had  not  recom- 
mended, but  has  failed  in  Its  capacity  as  city 
council  to  act  on  a  request  for  supplemental 
funds  to  cover  the  increase. 

Tax  collections  from  property  owners  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  risen  $30  mil- 
lion during  the  last  4  years  and  are  ex- 
pected to  rise  another  $14  million  in  1961- 
62  In  a  city  where  the  Government  owns 
43  oercent  of  the  land  it  would  certainly 
seem  only  fair  for  it  to  meet  more  than  12 
percent  of  the  municipal  costs. 

[From  the  Courier-Journal.  Mar.  21,  19611 
Is  There  No  Balm  in  Washington? 

Iowa  has  ratified  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  permitting  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  vote  in  presi- 
dential elections.  Only  five  other  State 
ratifications  are  required  The  Washington 
Post  expects  that  these  will  be  forthcom- 
ing In  the  next  week  or  so.  The  rapid 
progress  of  the  amendment  is  gratifying,  al- 
though Congress  Is  still  left  a  cruel  step- 
mother of  Washlngtonlans. 

The  Federal  Government  owns  43  percent 
of  the  real  estate  In  Washington  But  that 
is  not  the  full  total  of  the  city's  tax-exempt 
property  Foreign  embassies  and  tax-exempt 
private  organizations  at  the  Capital  bring  the 
sum  of  such  property  to  52  8  percent  of  the 
urban  area  Every  major  city  suffers  from 
the  financial  problem  produced  by  tax- 
exempt  property  within  its  borders,  but  none 
to   the  extent  Washington  endures. 

Congress  fixes  Washington's  local  taxes, 
but   in   recent  years   has   Just   barely  recog- 
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n'.zed  the  city  taxpayer's  plight  Currently 
less  than  10  p>ercent  of  tlie  city's  budget  U 
met  from  Federal  funds.  Congress  Is  now 
being  a^ked  to  appropriate  a  modest  Increase 
In  the  Federal  share-  that  Is.  $36  million,  or 
12  percent  of  the  municipal  budget.  Wash- 
ington's taxpayers  would  still  groan  under  a 
heavy  lond  of  about  $250  millicn,  but  tliey 
deserve  at   least  a   drop  of   painkiller 

Tlie  proposed  amendment  giving  the  Dls- 
t.'ict's  residents  the  right  to  vote  in  presi- 
dential elections  is  Itself  a  grudging  thing 
The  District  Is  allotted  only  three  votes  — 
the  barest  minimum — In  the  electoral  col- 
lege. "Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead?"  Jere- 
miah asked.  Is  there  no  political  balm  for 
the  Washington  taxpayer''     Well,  hardly  any. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar  31,  19611 
The  23d  Amendment — and  Taxes 

For  the  first  time  since  1800  citizens  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  will  have  the  right  to  be 
heard  In  presidential  elections.  Ratification 
of  the  23d  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
by  three-fourths  of  the  States  means  that, 
come  1J>64.  three  more  electoral  votes  will 
be  cast  for  President  and  Vice  President. 

Approval  of  the  amendnaent  corrects  an 
oversight  which  was  written  into  the  Con- 
stitution by  Us  framers.  Article  n.  section 
2  provides  that  "each  State  shall  ap- 
point •  •  •  a  number  of  f  presidential) 
electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  to  which  the  State 
may  be  entitled  In  the  Congress   •    •    •." 

But  the  District  of  Columbia  (which,  as 
the  Nation's  13th  city,  is  more  populous 
than  11  of  the  States*  has  neither  Senators 
nir  Representatires  nor  stiitehood.  Hence. 
it  has  had  no  electors  and  therefore  no  right 
to  the  ballot.  The  new  amendment,  it  should 
be  noted.  d..>es  not  provide  for  direct  popular 
voting.  But  It  does  authorize  electors  for 
the  District,  and  Congress  can  now.  by  a 
simple   law,    establish   the   terms   for   voting. 

Washington,  however,  still  has  a  major 
grievance.  To  a  great  extent  the  Capital  is 
an  economic  ward  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, subject  to  the  whims  of  Congress.  The 
cost  of  running  the  city,  which  this  year  is 
expected  to  come  to  $287  million,  must  be 
raised  almost  completely  through  local  taxes. 
But  local  taxes  In  Washington  are  hard  to 
Come  by. 

A  total  of  52  8  percent  of  the  District's  area 
is  owned  either  by  the  Federal  Government 
or  by  foreign  governments  (for  embassies, 
etc  >  None  of  this  property  Is  subject  to 
tax.  In  place  of  taxes  Congress  used  to  au- 
thorize up  to  50  percent  of  the  city's  budget. 
Lately  It  has  authorized  a  lump  sum.  now 
only  $25  million  for  fiscal   1961. 

Citizens  of  Washington  are  already  paying 
the  equivalent  of  city,  county,  and  State 
taxes  paid  by  residents  of  other  cities  of 
comparable  size.  Ttiey  cannot  be  expected 
to  bear  a  heavier  tax  burden.  Furthermore, 
the  city's  boundaries  are  fixed,  and  cannot 
be  extended  to  Include  the  g:rowing  and  eco- 
nomically prosperous  suburbs. 

The  Federal  Governmrnt,  ■vkhich  Is  the 
largest  property  owner  and  user  of  muiUcipal 
services  In  Washington,  now  pays  less  than 
10  p)ercent  of  the  city's  budget  'in  addition 
Congress  continues  to  authorize  pay  raises 
for  District  employees,  but  neglects  to  au- 
thorize additional  funds  to  meet  these  budg- 
etary increases  Washington  now  needs  a 
minimum  of  $36  million  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  meet  its  budget.  Congress 
has  seldom  neglected  the  obvious  economic 
needs  of  the  States.  The  least  It  can  do 
now  is  take  care  of  the  Interests  of  its  own 
home. 

[From  the  Columbus  Citizen-Journal,  Apr    1 

1961) 

Washington    Wins    Vote 

Only   38   States   needed   to  ratify  the   23d 

constitutional  amendment  granting  citizens 


of  the  District  of  Columbia  the  right  to 
vote  in  presidential  elections.  Ohio  this 
week  t>ecanae  the  39th.  The  legislature, 
typically  slow,  missed  the  chance  to  be  the 
decisive  Stale. 

When  first  adopted,  the  Constitution  pro- 
vided for  a  Federal  City.  The  site  hadn't 
been  chosen,  so  no  provision  was  made  for 
voting  rights   for   people   llvrng   In   it. 

As  Janies  Madison  suggested.  It  was  an 
o\crsljht  rather  tlian  any  intention  to  de- 
prive voters  of  their  rights  It  took  161  years 
to  remedy — only  partially  at  that  They 
can  now  vote  for  President  but  763,000 
District  of  Columbia  residents  still  have  no 
Rc'jirc&entatlve    in    Congress. 

W;i&hington  is  the  only  city  of  the  world 
wht>se  citizens  arc  deprived  of  suffrage  sim- 
ply because  of  their  address.  A  Senate  re- 
port commented  last  year 

"In  a  democratic  society  •  •  •  created  to 
rectify  the  inequity  of  taxation  without 
representation,'  the  denial  to  any  group  of 
citizens  of  a  voice  In  the  Government  which 
taxes  them  and  can  send  them  to  their 
deatlis  In  the  country  s  defense  Is  an  In- 
justice" 

Congress  has  been  niggardly  toward  vote- 
less Washlngtonlans  who  must  look  to  it 
for  support  Residents  of  the  District  pay 
taxes  comparable  with  other  cities.  But  43 
percent  of  its  area  is  Government  occupied 
and  nontaxable 

Its  people  are  moving  to  outside  suburbs 
as  in  other  cities.  But  unlike  other  cities 
it  cannot  annex  them.  Congress  contributes 
a  share  to  city  expense,  but  it  Is  erratic, 
fiuctuatlng  from  a  high  of  40  percent  to 
a  low  of  8 

Washington,  CaplUl  City  of  all  Americans, 
is  deteriorating.  Congress  has  been  Just  as 
neglectful  of  Washington's  economic  rights 
as  It  has  of  lu  civil  rights. 

Washington's  overall  budget  Is  $287  mil- 
lion this  year.  It  is  asking  Congress  to  pay 
$36  million  as  the  Federal  share. 

If  Congress  can  tear  its  attention  away 
from  foreign  aid  long  enough.  It  should 
give  heed  to  the  needs  and  rights  of  our 
Capital  City.  All  of  us,  not  Just  the  people 
who  live  there,  are  proud  of  It. 


I  Prom  the  Houston  Post,  Apr.   16,  1961] 
National  Capital  Needs  Federal  Aid 

Washington  Is  not  an  ordinary  city,  and  no 
one  wants  it  to  be.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia, which  It  occupies,  belongs  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  not  Just  those 
who  live  there.  The  American  people  expect 
the  Capital  to  be  more  than  a  center  of 
government  They  want  it  to  be  a  monu- 
ment They  want  It  to  present  a  face  to  the 
world  that  is  beautiful.  Impressive,  and  s>Tn- 
l>ollc  of  the  Nation. 

This  imposes  a  special  burden  of  respon- 
sibility upon  those  charged  with  administra- 
tion of  the  local  government,  who  are  ap- 
pointed Commissioners  since  the  District  Is 
not  self-governing.  They  have  succeeded  to 
a  considerable  degree  in  making  Washington 
the  kln*-qf  city  the  country  wants  it  to  be, 
but  the  ideSvis  far  from  realized 

As  a  city,  the  Capital  has  the  same  prob- 
lems as  other  populous  urban  centers  There 
are  unmet  needs  for  municipal  services  and 
improvements  of  all  kinds,  needed  to  keep 
pace  with  a  growmg  population  and  the 
forces  which  make  for  blight  and  decay 
Most  of  the  civic  blemishes,  as  in  other  cities, 
result  primarily  from  lack  of  money. 

Many  Americans  are  under  the  mistaken 
Impression  that  Congress,  because  it  retains 
control,  fully  finances  the  local  government. 
The  Federal  Government  has  contributed 
varying  amounts  to  the  municipal  budget  In 
the  past.  From  1879  to  1921.  the  contribu- 
tion was  50  percent.  Since  1921  It  has  de- 
clined, and  In  recent  j-ears  has  averaged 
about  12  percent.  The  rest  must  be  raised 
locally  from  property  taxes  and  other  sources. 


Yet  half  the  city's  area  is  occupied  by 
Government  and  Is  tax  free.  The  city's  finan- 
cial problems  have  been  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  many  higher  Income  families  and 
businesses  have  moved  to  suburbs  outside 
the  District  to  escape  high  property  taxes. 

The  Districts  Commissioners  are  asking 
Congress  to  contribute  $36  milUon  toward  the 
municipal  budget  this  year.  The  request 
should  be  granted.  More  than  that,  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  should  be  maintained  at 
an  equlUble  level  In  the  future.  The  amount 
should  be  sufficient  to  permit  local  officials 
to  remove  the  unsightly  features  that  now 
mar  the  appearance  of  the  Capital  and  also 
to  develop  and  maintain  the  kind  of  city  the 
American  people  want  their  National  Capital 
to  be. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  title  Vm 
of  the  bill  deals  with  the  Motor  'Vehicle 
Parking  Pacihties  Act.  As  I  have  pre- 
viously stated,  it  deals  with  the  use  of 
parking  meter  revenues  in  the  future, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and 
constructing  parking  lots,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  agency,  or  the  renting  and 
purchasing  of  snow-removal  equipment. 
It  also  provides  for  continuance  of  the 
so-called  civilian  meter  attendants,  thus 
increasing  the  potential  of  the  police 
force  for  actual  police  work. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  remains 
under  my  control? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thir- 
teen minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Bible]  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  will  have  six  or  seven 
amendments  to  offer  to  the  bill.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  desirous  of  hav- 
ing several  yea-and-nay  votes  on  these 
amendments,  because  they  are  of  im- 
portance, and  I  ask  for  the  cooperation 
of  the  majority  leader  and  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  in  helping  me  get  those 
roUcalls.  However,  I  shall  discuss  all 
the  amendments  in  my  first  speech.  I 
am  glad  to  cooperate  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  majority 
leader  by  proceeding  in  this  way,  in  order 
to  save  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  myself  15  min- 
uter. 

I  merely  want  the  majority  leader  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  know 
that  in  the  back  of  my  mind  is  the  in- 
tention I  have  stated. 

Before  I  proceed  to  expressing  my 
opposition  to  portions  of  the  bill,  I  first 
want  to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Bible!  is  deserving  of  the 
commendation  of  the  Senate  for  the 
wonderful  leadership  he  has  rendered  in 
this  field  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Coltunbia.  I  have 
served  on  that  committee  for  many 
years.  I  have  been  an  alderman  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  ever  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate.  I  mean  no  flattery 
when  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible  1  that  every  citizen  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  greatly  indebted  to 
him  for  the  wonderful  leadership  be  has 
given  to  the  Ertstrict  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

I   find   it    regrettable   that   I  caiuiot 
agree  with  him  as  to  some  parts  of  the 
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bill.  I  am  going  to  let  the  Record  speak 
for  itself.  I  hope,  before  I  finish,  I  may 
be  able  to  work  out  some  compromises 
in  respect  to  the  bill  which  are,  In  my 
opinion,  sorely  needed. 

As  the  Senator  from  Nevada  knows, 
I  cannot  in  good  conscience,  acquiesce 
in  a  proposal  to  increase  a  sales  tax. 
I  would  greatly  prefer  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  assist  the  committee  in  passing 
a  measure  designed  to  repeal  existing 
sales  taxes.  As  the  Senator  is  aware. 
I  submitted  a  statement  against  the 
sales  tax  feature  of  the  pending  bill,  be- 
fore the  Fiscal  AffairF  Subcommittee, 
and  I  voted  against  it  in  our  full  com- 
mittee session. 

I  oppose  the  measure  on  the  following 
grounds. 

First.  H.R.  258  increases  a  tax  which 
is  regressive,  inequitable,  and  a  nuisance 
to  the  business  community,  which,  per- 
force, must  act  as  tax  collectors  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Second.  The  sales  tax  already  adds  its 
burden  to  many  items  which  in  this  day 
and  age  are  necessities,  even  though  it 
does  exempt  food  from  its  increase  in 
levy.  It  taxes,  I  repeat,  necessities  which 
are  already  subject,  in  many  instances, 
to  Federal  excise  taxes. 

I  am  against  excise  tax^,  although 
I  am  going  to  propose  increases  in  ex- 
cise taxes,  but  not  on  necessities.  Such 
excise  taxes  are  going  to  be  based  on 
ability  to  pay,  but  excises  generally  are 
not  based  on  that  principle. 

Excise  taxes,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
is  aware,  are  but  disguised  sales  taxes. 
H.R.  258  thus  increases  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing to  the  consumer,  which  is  already 
high.      ^ 

Mr.  President,  I  say  in  all  seriousness 
that  we  can,  and  should,  find  alternative 
sources  of  revenue  to  operate  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  do  not  think,  simply  because  the 
Congress  has  not  appropriated  sufficient 
money,  that  we,  as  Senators,  can  justify 
imposing  upon  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  what  I  think  is  a  very 
unfair  tax. 

My  view  is  that  we  have  to  make  a 
stronger  drive  than  we  have  made  in 
some  years  past  for  a  much  larger  ap- 
propriation from  the  Congress  to  pay 
what  I  think  is  a  greater  share  of  the 
costs  of  the  District — a  share  which 
Congress  owes  to  the  District  and  owes 
to  the  country. 

The  status  of  the  District  as  the  Fed- 
eral City  imposes  unique  financial  bur- 
dens which  should  be  borne  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
rather  than  by  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  alone.  As  we  all  know,  it 
is  expensive  to  maintain  an  entire  city 
as  a  national  monument.  When  public 
structures  are  required  to  harmonize 
with  a  master  plan,  costs  go  up.  This 
factor,  for  example,  will  increase  the 
cost  of  the  new  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Bridge  by  one-third.  The  National  Park 
Service  receives  more  than  $3^2  million 
a  year  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  maintenance  of  federally  owned 
and  operated  parks  which  are  far  more 
extensive — and,  indeed,  more  beautiful — 
than  those  maintained  by  most  other 
major  cities.  This  year  the  cost  to  the 
District  for  the  support  of  the  federally 


operated  National  Zoological  Park  alone 
is  $1.3  million.  Congress  has  required  the 
District  to  share  a  substantial  part  of  the 
cost  of  hospital  construction  within  the 
city;  yet  40  percent  of  the  patients 
treated  at  these  hospitals  are  not  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  She 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thought  it  might  be 
well  to  state  this  for  the  Record.  The 
Senator  has  mentioned  that  the  zoo 
costs  the  District  of  Columbia  $1.3  mil- 
lion a  year.  This  is  a  problem  that  has 
always  somewhat  troubled  me,  because 
the  zoo  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Yet  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  pays  the  price  tag  on 
a  zoo  which  I  think  may  well  be  of 
national  significance. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  agree.  V 

Mr.  BIBLE.  We  have  received  dota- 
tions of  tigers  and  various  other  animals 
from  all  over  the  world.  If  the  point 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  at- 
tempting to  make  is  that  this  should  be 
a  Federal  resp>onsibility,  rather  than  a 
city  responsibility,  I  certainly  whole- 
heartedly join  with  him.  Perhaps  we 
could  devise  legislation,  as  long  as  the 
zoo  is  controlled  by  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, whereby  the  U.S.  Governnxcnt 
would  pick  up  the  price  tag. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  agree.  What  I  am 
trying  to  do  in  this  part  of  my  speech  is 
point  out  to  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
ti-y  what  the  fiscal  situation  is  and  how 
unfair  we  are,  as  a  Congress,  to  the 
District  of  Columbia:  and  the  responsi- 
bility and  fault  rest  squarely  on  the 
Congress. 

That  is  why.  for  the  years  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
the  Congress  to  give  up  its  control  over 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  stop  pre- 
venting the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  becoming  first-class  citi- 
zens, and  let  them  run  their  own  city. 
as  do  the  citizens  of  the  capitals  of 
States  all  over  this  country.  Those 
capital  cities  are  run  by  the  citizens  of 
those  cities,  and  not  by  the  States. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Nevada  and 
I  agree  on  this  principle.  I  am  not  in 
dispute  with  him.  I  am  in  dispute  with 
him  only  over  the  fact  that  he  is  wUhng 
to  increase  the  sales  tax.  rather  tha^  ko 
on  with  a  deficit.  Perhaps  that  is  what 
has  to  be  done  in  order  to  awaken  the 
Congress  to  its  responsibility. 

Mr,  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  many  contributions 
that  he  can  make  to  the  debate,  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  yield  imtil  I  complete 
my  statement.  I  have  a  lengthy  state- 
ment to  make. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  This  would  not  take  over 
30  seconds. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
him  for  that  short  time. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  When  I  find  myself  in 
agreement  with  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. I  like  to  rise  to  state  it 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  are  in  agreel^ent 
99  percent  of  the  time 

Mr.  BIBLE.  On  the  question  of  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am 
in  100-percent  accord  with  the  Senator 


from  Oregon  He  has  led  the  good  fight 
year  after  year.  We  have  a  bill  before 
the  committee  on  that  question.  I  hope, 
prayerfully,  it  may  be  enacted  into  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  MORSE  Why  does  the  Senator 
want  to  raise  the  sales  tax? 

Mr  BIBLE.  Because  some  of  the 
teachers  and  policemen  may  go  without 
pay. 

Mr.  MORSE  I  am  for  paying  them. 
I  take  care  of  them  in  my  amendments 
Mr.  President.  Congress  has  required 
the  District  to  share  a  substantial  part 
of  the  cost  of  hospital  construction  with- 
in the  city;  yet  40  percent  of  the  patients 
treated  at  these  hospitals  are  not  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Co^ambia. 

At  the  present  time,  the  District's  un- 
paid liability  in  this  program  alone  is 
almost  $18  million. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  District  attracts  many  tax-exempt 
activities;  for  example,  patriotic  organi- 
zations, foreign  agencies,  and  others, 
because  it  is  the  Nation's  Capital.  Ac- 
cording to  the  District  Commi.ssioners. 
property  with  an  assessed  value  of  $275  3 
million  IS  exempt. 

Property  with  an  assessed  value  of  $81 
million  has  been  taken  off  the  tax  rolls 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  last  3 
years.  We  continue  to  increase  the 
amount  of  property  that  is  tax  exempt  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  should  al.so  be  remembered  that 
Federal  legislation  imposes  building 
height  limitations  to  prevent  any  com- 
mercial structure  from  overshadowing 
Federal  structures,  and  this  holds  realty 
values  and  tax  revenues  down. 

There  are  many  other  similar  factors 
which  tend  to  increa  .c  the  Districts  cost, 
and  at  the  same  time  decrease  its  reve- 
nues. Most  important,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  the  tax-exempt  status  of  the 
Federal  Government,  which  is  the  city's 
primary  industry,  deprives  the  District 
of  major  sources  of  tax  revenue  such  as 
is  paid  by  principal  employers  and  land 
users  in  other  cities.  If  the  Congress 
were  contributing  to  the  District  what 
the  average  corporate  employer  pays  in 
State  and  local  taxes — an  average  of  $1 
for  every  $20  ."^pent  in  salaries — the  an- 
nual Federal  payment  would  be  approxi- 
mately $62.5  million.  The  committee 
recognized  some  of  these  factors  in  rec- 
ommending that  the  authorized  annual 
Federal  payment  be  increased  to  $36  mil- 
lion. I  think  S36  million  is  a  minimum 
figure.  A  very  strong  case  can  easily  be 
made  for  a  much  larger  annual  Federal 
payment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  two  editorials  from  Oregon 
newspapers  bearing  upon  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Sunday  Oregonian,  Feb.  19,  1961) 
Tax-Pinchex)  Capital 

Members  of  Congress,  whose  second  home 
Is  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  should  not  need 
an  annual  reminder  from  their  home-Slate 
newspapers  that  they  have  been  neglecting 
a  financial  obligation  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ing, DC.  But  the  fact  Is  that  the  Federal 
appropriation  for  city  government,  in  lieu  of 
taxes  on  the  more  than  50  percent  of  the  rea) 


property  area  occupied  by  the  Ftdernl  Oot- 
ernment.  has  been  on  a  declining  acale  since 
1921— I.e.,  from  60  percent  to  12  percent. 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a  flight 
of  residents  to  the  suburbs  beyond  Wash- 
ington's fixed  city  limits,  requiring  annual 
tax  increases  on  those  remaining.  Municipal 
taxes  are  comparable  to  city,  State,  and 
county  taxes  in  other  cities  and  have  In- 
creased more  than  tSO  mill. on  in  the  past 
4  yean.  District  offlclals  are  asking  for 
a  .$14  1  million  Increase  In  1962. 

The  District  CommUsloners  are  asking 
Congress  to  contribute  $36  million  for  fiscal 
1962,  compared  with  $32  million  authorized 
and  only  $25  million  actually  delivered  In 
fiscal  1961  Tlie  equity  of  this  Federal  sup- 
port to  the  National  Capital  Is  undisputed. 
We  sxiggest  that  our  Members  of  Congress 
look  Into  the  matter. 

(Prom  the  Eugene   (Oreg)    Register-Guard, 
Mar    5.  1961] 

CAJTTAL    (  AND  )    FCNDS 

It  seems  strange  that  there  should  be  any 
public  money  shortages  in  Washington,  D.C. 
But  there  are. 

The  city  of  Washington  operates  on  a 
budget  In  part  supported  by  congressional 
appropriations.  These  are  Intended  to  off- 
set the  Federal  Government's  occupancy, 
tax  free,  of  about  one-half  of  all  the  land 
area  of  the  city. 

Sadly,  for  residents  of  the  National  Capi- 
tal. Congress  has  been  getting  stingier  and 
stingier  about  these  payments  In  recent 
years  At  the  same  time,  most  of  the  city's 
hlgh-lncome  families  have  been  moving  out 
to  the  suburbs. 

These  matters  affect  not  only  those  re- 
maining to  pay  taxes  In  Washington.  They 
are  matters  of  national  concern.  If  the  city's 
budget  isn't  fattened  up.  the  Capital  of  this 
most  affluent  of  capitalist  nations  Is  beaded 
toward  serious  deterioration.  Streets  will  go 
unswept.  perhaps.  Pavements  will  go  un- 
mended.  And  Washington  will  no  longer  be 
the  showplace  city  every  American — and 
foreigner — expects  It  to  be. 

How  much  Is  being  asked  of  Congress  by 
the  city  of  Washington  this  year?  Thirty- 
six  million  dollars.  That  would  be  about 
14  percent  of  the  city's  overall  budget  needs. 

Back  In  1921  24  Congress  was  willing  to 
pay  40  percent  of  Washington's  municipal 
operating  expenses.  In  recent  years  the  per- 
centage of  Federal  participation  has  slipped 
as  low  as  8.6  percent. 

We  can't  help  wondering  If  Washington's 
Inability  to  convince  Congress  of  Its  critical 
needs  has  anything  to  do  with  the  fact  that 
residents  of  the  Capital  City  are  voteless. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  earlier  in  my  remarks,  my  prin- 
cipal objection  to  the  pending  bill  is  that 
it  would  Increase  the  sales  tax.  I  am 
certain  that  if  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  had  any  voice  in  the  mat- 
ter— and  there  is  no  sound  reason  in  the 
world  why  they  should  not — they  would 
make  the  same  decision  as  the  people  of 
my  State  have  made  on  at  least  five 
different  occasions  in  rejecting  a  sales 
tax. 

The  proponents  of  this  measure  as- 
sert that  the  sales  tax  is  the  least  felt 
of  all  forms  of  taxation.  This  is  not  true 
at  all.  The  truth  is  that  the  sales  tax 
is  felt  most  heavily  by  low-income  fam- 
ilies. The  illusion  that  they  do  not  feel 
a  sales  tax  Is  fostered  by  the  fact  that 
as  a  group  they  tend  to  be  less  articulate 
than  the  more  moneyed  families  who 
would  be  affected  t/,  and  complain 
about,  an  increase,  for  instance,  In  the 
income  tax. 


It  is  true  that  the  Income  tax  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  lower,  in  many 
brackets,  than  the  income  tax  in  l/Lary- 
land  and  in  Virginia.  What  we  ought 
to  be  proposing  is  an  increase  in  the  in- 
come tax,  based  upon  the  progressive 
principle  of  the  ability  to  pay. 

Unlike  an  income  tax,  which  tends  to 
lessen  inequalities  in  income,  th°  sales 
tax  tends  to  defeat  this  objective.  It 
reduces  consumption  by  the  ixx)r  who 
spend  all  their  income  on  the  necessities 
of  life. 

The  virtue  of  the  income  tax  is  that 
it  allows  an  exemption  of  amounts  con- 
sidered necessary  for  subsistence  and  ex- 
empts that  which  is  saved. 

The  proponents  of  the  increase  in  the 
District  sailes  tax  recognize  this  inher- 
ent evil,  and  the  best  they  can  do  is 
make  a  plea  of  confession  and  avoid- 
ance. "Our  tax  (Ml  food  is  only  1  per- 
cent," they  say.  "it  is  only  other  pur- 
chases which  will  be  taxed  at  the  rate  of 
3  percent."  But  man  does  not  live  on 
bread  alone.  What  they  do  not  say  is 
that  those  other  purchases  include  soap 
and  shoes  and  all  the  other  things  which 
are  necessary.  The  poor  must,  of  neces- 
sity. sf>end  a  larger  part  of  their  income 
on  these  things  than  the  wealthy. 
Whether  they  complain  or  not,  they  feel 
it.  and  it  is  most  unfair  to  increase  this 
burden  upon  them  when  there  are  so 
many  ways  it  can  be  avoided. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  other  taxes  imposed  directly  upon 
the  shotilders  of  people  in  accordance 
with  their  abihty  to  pay  ought  to  be  im- 
posed rather  than  to  take  these  people 
less  able  to  pay  and  impose  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  an  tmconscionable.  regres- 
sive tax.  I  think  it  is  an  example  of 
r>eople  in  a  strong  economic  r>osition  of 
power  taking  advantage  of  taxpayers 
that  are  not  in  a  strong  position  of 
power. 

I  am  rather  shocked  on  moral  grounds, 
by  the  imposing  of  sales  taxes  on  the 
necessities  of  life.  I  believe  that  people 
who  are  not  able  to  pay  taxes  on  neces- 
sities should  be  relieved  of  them;  and 
there  are  many,  many  of  them  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  from  whom 
these  taxes  are  being  extorted,  who,  I 
believe,  should  be  relieved  cf  such  taxes 
on  the  basis  of  moral  grounds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
yielded  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  proE>osed  in- 
crease in  the  sales  tax  will  bring  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  $9  million  in  the 
Districts  revenue.  What  I  recommend, 
however,  is  a  five-point  package  embrac- 
ing increases  in  two  existing  taxes,  the 
addition  of  two  new  taxes  which  will  fall 
only  on  those  who  can  afford  to  pay 
them,  and  the  repeal  of  the  sales  tax  on 
groceries,  to  replace  the  increase  in  the 
general  sales  tax  and  at  the  same  time 
replace  the  $9  million  which  the  District 
sorely  needs. 

I  have  added  to  my  package,  I  say  for 
the  benefit  of  the  press  representatives, 
another  amendment  which  would  bring 
the  EHstrict  of  Columbia  under  coverage 
of  the  federally  impacted  area  legisla- 


tion. Public  Law  874.  This  would  entitle 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  receive  ap- 
proximately an  additional  $5  million  an- 
nually. Is  there  any  sound  reason  why 
Bethesda,  Md..  and  Arlington.  "Va.,  should 
be  tmder  Public  Law  874,  and  not  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

I  shall  go  into  that  amendment  a  lit- 
tle later,  but  I  serve  notice  now  that  I 
am  ready  to  debate  the  federally  im- 
pacted areas  issue  today.  Let  the  minor- 
ity leader  take  note.  I  am  ready  today 
to  proceed,  on  this  bill,  to  pass  the  fed- 
erally impacted  areas  legislation  by  add- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia.  This  is 
the  time  to  really  draw  the  issue,  by  ap- 
plj-ing  it  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  who  ought  to  be  eligible 
tmder  the  federally  impacted  areas  legis- 
lation. 

Why  in  the  world  should  schools  in 
Bethesda  and  Arlington  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  Public  Law  874,  but  not  those  in 
the  District  of  Columbia?  Why  should 
not  the  District  of  Columbia  be  treated 
as  a  State  with  respect  to  federally  im- 
pacted areas  legislation,  exactly  the  same 
as  Mar>'land  and  Virginia  and  other 
SUtes? 

The  committee  has  recommended  an 
increase  in  the  tax  on  spirits  and  alcohol 
from  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  gallon.  This  is  ex- 
pected to  raise  $1,100,000  annually.  I 
would  raise  the  tax  on  spirit*  and  alcohol 
to  $2  a  gallon. 

If  there  were  ever  an  excise  tax  which 
could  be  considered  based  upon  ability 
to  pay.  this  is  it.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  a  shocking  record  of  con- 
suming more  alcoholic  beverages  per 
capita  than  any  city  of  its  size  in  the 
country.  It  is  a  disgraceful  consump- 
tion record  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
We  ought  to  increase  the  tax  on  hard 
liquor  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Thus  I  propose  to  increase  it  to  $2  a 
gallon.  I  do  not  know  of  a  more  sound 
social  recommendation  that  anyone 
could  make. 

After  all,  let  us  face  up  to  the  f£tct 
that  hard  liquor  is  one  of  the  greatest 
social  menaces  facing  this  country.  It 
is  a  shame  that  we  are  asked  to  im- 
pose an  increased  sales  tax  on  shoes  for 
the  i>oor  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
not  to  increase  the  tax  on  liquor  to  at 
least  $2  a  gallon.  That  is  how  we  can 
raise  additional  revenue — a  tax  on 
"booze"  rather  than  a  tax  on  boots. 
That  is  the  source  from  which  we  should 
raise  the  money. 

The  experts  tell  me  that  such  a  tax 
would  increase  the  revenues  by  an  ad- 
ditional $2.5  million  above  the  commit- 
tee recommendation.  This  figure  would 
indicate  that  the  committee's  estimate 
is  a  little  low.  The  important  factor, 
nowever,  is  that  the  tax  increase  would 
fall  not  upon  those  who  have  a  difficult 
enough  time  buying  their  foods  and  their 
clothing,  the  necessities  of  life,  but 
rather  upon  those  who  are  well  able  to 
afford  the  luxury  of  a  drink  now  and 
then.  Oh,  there  may  be  some  who  point 
out  that  the  District's  poor  buy  more 
than  their  share  of  the  spirits  sold  here. 
Even  if  this  is  true,  if  a  choice  must  be 
made.  I  would  rather  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  the  p>oor  man  to  purchase  a 
drink   that  he  does  not  need   than   to 
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make  it  more  diflBcult  for  him  to  buy  a 
pair  of  shoes  which  his  little  girl  does 
need. 

When  anyone  talks  to  me  about  the 
amount  of  hard  liquor  the  poor  buy,  I 
say  we  should  take  a  look  at  the  psycho- 
logical escape  mechanism  involved. 
Perhaps  if  we  give  the  people  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  little  better  stand- 
ard of  living  and  make  it  a  bit  easier 
to  buy  shoes  for  the  little  children,  they 
would  not  take  the  psychological  escape 
into  consuming  hard  liquor. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  make  it  more 
difficult  for  the  people  to  buy  booze 
but  I  would  make  it  easier  for  them  to 
buy  boots. 

I  suggest  that  if  one  of  the  side  effects 
of  such  a  tax  be  the  decrease  in  the  con- 
sumption of  hard  liquor  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  that  this  will  be  to  its  credit 
End  might,  just  possibly,  cut  down  on 
some  of  the  social  costs  which  can  be 
attributed  to  the  consumption  of  intoxi- 
cants. 

The  amended  bill  increases  the  tax  on 
cigarettes  from  2  to  4  cents  a  package. 
This  will  furnish  an  estimated  increase 
of  $2.6  million  a  year.  I  would  increase 
the  tax  to  5  cents  a  package  and  add  an 
additional  $1.3  million  a  year  to  the 
amount  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended. This  would  still  leave  the  Dis- 
trict's tax  lower  than  Maryland's  6  cents 
a  package. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  table  dealing  with  com- 
parisons on  cigarette  taxes  in  this  coun- 
try, which  points  out  the  differences  with 
respect  to  Maryland  and  other  places. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cigarette  tax  rates  per  pack  of  20.  District  of 
Columbia  and  States 

'l.i\  r.iti-  ami  iiuinhor  of  States: 
.Viin.'    :i  ■•^tati-S': 

("i)lor;iil() 

North  (-'iinilma 

Oreeoii 
2  (>t'nt,>  (2  Slates): 

Ariioriii  ' 

District  of  ColuniM^i 

2  S  o«>nt.'J  (1  State  i:  Kfiitiicky 

3  cents  i.t  States) : 

f'iilifoniia 

T>eliiw;ire 

Iiuliiina 

New  Hampfihire 

Virginia 

4  (i'nt,«  iM  States); 

Ilawan  '  ' 

Illinois 

Iowa 

K'aii.-*i,-i 

.Netiraska 

rtah 

Wyomlnp 

.Mi.ssoun 
6  (.-ruts  1 10  States): 

Connecticut 

Florida 

(Jeorfjia  ' 

Michigan 

New  S'ork 

Ohio 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

'relnu'S,s«'e  1 

■Wi.^consin 
Cci'nts  Ml  States): 

.VlahiUlla  ' 

Arkan.Siis 

Maho 

.\laini> 

Marylaii'l 

M  a.ss;ichusetts 

Mi.'vsissippi  ' 

North  Dakota  ' 

I'eitnsylvania 

Rhode  I.sland 

Wi'st  \  irginia 

See  footnotes  .at  end  of  table. 


Cigarette  tax  rates  per  pack  of  20.  District  of 
Columbia  and  States — Oantinued 

Tax  rate  and  number  of  States "Continue<l 
7  cents  iTi  States): 

Minnesota  ' 

Nevada 

New  .IiTsey 

Wa.«lungton  ' 

Oklahoma  ' 

Vermont  • 
s  ci'nts  (."i  States): 

Alaska 

Ixiuisiana  ' 

Montana 

New  .Meiico 

Texas  ' 

!  These  States  impost^  a  tax  on  other  tobacco  priilucts. 
-  Actual  rate  is  20  |>«-rcent  of  wliolesale  sales  prttf. 
Source;  Comnierce  Dearine  IIou.se— State  Tax'C'Uide 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  4  cents 
is  not  enough. 

In  spite  of  my  tobacco  friends  in  the 
Senate  I  think  this  would  also  have  a 
great  social  benefit.  They  may  say,  "On, 
that  would  result  in  a  decrease  in  con- 
sumption of  cigarettes."  I  would  say 
"Good:  that  will  be  fine  for  the  health 
of  the  young  people  of  the  counti'y,  if 
that  is  the  result."  (j 

I  would  rather  increase  the  tax  on 
cigarettes  than  to  increase  the  tax  on  the 
necessities  of  life  needed  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  families  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

I  do  not  wish  to  get  into  an  argument 
at  this  point,  although  I  shall  be  glad  to 
on  some  other  occasion,  in  respect  to 
what  the  scientists  tell  us.  I  should  like 
to  have  my  colleagues  go  to  the  Cancer 
Research  Institute  at  Bethesda.  and  go 
through  the  Institute  and  talk  to  the 
doctors  there  about  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  another  5  minutes. 

I  should  like  to  talk  with  the  doctors 
and  hear  what  they  have  to  say  about 
the  cause-and-effect  relationship  a.s  be- 
tween cigarettes  and  cancer.  In  my 
judgment,  enough  evidence  exists  not 
only  to  establish  a  prima  facie  case  but 
a  strong  presumption  in  regard  tc  the 
cause  and  effect  between  cigarette  smok- 
ing and  certain  types  of  cancer.  Tliere- 
fore  I  offer  no  apology  for  suggesting  an 
increase  in  the  cigarette  tax  to  5  cpnts  a 
package.  | 

The  third  part  of  the  p)ackage  T  recom- 
mend is  a  10-percent  tax  on  parking 
fees.  One  of  the  significant  costs  of  the 
District  government  is  highway  mainte- 
nance. I  see  no  valid  reason  why  park- 
ing lot  owners  should  not  pay  a  tjreater 
share  of  the  tax  burden.  Of  course  the 
yield  on  such  a  tax  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  estimate.  But  I  have  received  one 
estimate  that  in  the  central  bUMness 
district  alone,  that  is  in  the  area  bounded 
by  2d  and  23d  Streets  and  Constitution 
and  Massachusetts  Avenues,  a  10-per- 
cent tax  on  the  fees  paid  for  commercial 
spaces  would  yield  about  $1.2  million  a 
year. 

The  final  tax  I  would  recommend  is 
a  tax  on  commercial  rents  that  would 
be  paid  by  individuals  and  organizations 
engaged  in  activities  in  the  District  but 
not  effectively  subject  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  corporate  tax — the  tax  on  un- 
incorporated business  or  the  individual 
income  tax.     Although  it  would  fall  on 


nonprofit  as  well  as  profitmaking  or- 
ganizations, it  would  not  be  paid  by 
any  orsanization  or  p>erson  whose  real 
property  would  be  exempt  from  taxation 
under  existing  law  if  the  property  rented 
is  used  for  purposes  which  would  qualify 
it  for  exemption  if  owned  rather  than 
rented. 

Among  the  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals on  whom  the  lax  would  fall  are 
the  following  : 

First  Lawyers,  doctors,  and  members 
of  other  unincorporated  trades  or  pro- 
fessions exempt  from  the  income  tax  on 
unincorporated  busine.s.'^es  who  reside 
outside  the  District  but  conduct  their  af- 
fairs here. 

Second.  Trade  and  labor  associations. 
Third.  Washington  offices  of  business 
enterprises  and  other  groups. 

Fourth.  A  variety  of  organizations, 
mostly  of  a  nonprofit  character,  which 
find  it  desirable  to  be  located  in  Wash- 
ington. 

It  is  estimated  that  such  a  tax  would 
rai.se  S5  million  a  year.  But  in  addition 
to  raising  substantial  amounts  of  reve- 
nue, a  tax  of  this  kind  will  do  a  great 
deal  toward  eliminating  some  of  the  in- 
equities in  existing  tax  laws  For  ex- 
ample, a  printing  shop,  even  though  its 
operator  may  reside  in  the  suburbs,  pays 
a  substantial  property  and  income  tax. 
Next  door  there  may  be  a  lawyer,  a  trade 
association,  or  the  Washington  office  of 
a  defense  contractor  paying  no  income 
tax.  They  make  just  a.'^  much  use  of  the 
citys  .services,  and  a  10-percent  tax  on 
the  amounts  they  pay  as  rent  would  be 
an  effective  way  of  requiring  them  to 
share  the  cost. 

Summarizing  the  increases  which  can 
be  expected  from  the  first  four  points  of 
the  five-point  program,  we  find  that  the 
increase  to  $2  a  Ballon  on  spirits  and 
alcohol  will  yield  $2.5  million;  the  in- 
crea.se  to  5  cents  a  pack  on  cigarettes  will 
yield  $1.3  million:  the  10-percent  tax  on 
parking  fees.  $1.2  million;  and  the  tax 
on  commercial  rents,  $5  Tiillion.  In  all. 
these  proposals  would  \  leld  $10  million  a 
year.  SI  million  more  than  the  prop>o.sed 
increase  in  the  general  sales  tax  would 
yield. 

The  last  point  of  my  five-point  pro- 
gram IS  the  repeal  of  the  present  1 -per- 
cent sales  tax  on  food  purchased  for 
home  consun^ntion  in  the  District.  I 
introduced  S  ,744.  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
sales  tax  on  groceries,  in  this  session  of 
Congress  The  amendment  I  propose  is 
identical  to  S  1744.  As  much  as  I  am 
opposed  to  the  sales  tax  principle.  I  am 
even  more  opposed  to  a  sales  tax  on  food 
The  price  of  the  tax  is  too  high  in  terms 
of  human  values  to  be  tolerated  for  one 
moment  longer  than  it  takes  to  repeal  it. 
The  District  of  Columbia  Finance  Office 
informs  me  that  it  collects  approximately 
$2,250,000  annually  from  the  sales  tax 
on  food. 

The  secret  of  successful  taxation  is  to 
impose  taxes  on  those  to  whom  it  will  be 
least  burdensome.  Each  of  the  taxes  I 
propose  seems  to  me  to  meet  that  test. 
The  increased  general  sales  tax  they 
would  replace  most  certainly  does  not. 

I  now  come  to  the  additional  amend- 
ment which  I  drafted  this  morning. 
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The  District  of  Columbia  differs  from 
the  surrounding  metropolitan  area,  so 
far  as  school  revenues  are  concerned,  in 
that  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  coun- 
ties immediately  adjacent  receive  Fed- 
eral funds  under  Public  Law  874. 

The.se  payments  are  made  because  of 
the  number  of  children  who  are  federally 
connected,  that  is  to  say  children  whose 
parents  either  live  or  work  on  Federal 
property  or  both. 

Certainly  if  there  is  any  geographical 
area  In  the  United  States  which  is  im- 
pacted with  federally  connected  chil- 
dren. It  Is  the  Capital  of  otir  country. 
The  Federal  Government  is  by  far  the 
largest  single  employer  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  If  my  memory  is  correct 
over  one-third  of  all  gainfully  employed 
individuals  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  employed  by  Uncle  Sam 

Equity  alone  would  seem  to  cry  out 
that  Washington.  D.C.,  should  be  given 
the  very  same  Federal  benefits  as  are 
available  to  every  other  major  or  minor 
city  or  town  in  the  Nation  which  can 
qualify  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  874. 

It  may  be  objected  that  to  include 
the  District  of  Columbia  under  Public 
Law  874  would  be  a  meaningless  gesture 
since  the  Federal  payment  to  the  Dis- 
trict now  made  under  existing  laws 
would  have  to  be  deducted  from  pay- 
ments made  under  Public  Law  874.  This 
would  be  a  very  sound  argument  if  its 
premise  were  true.  However.  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  that  the  opinion  of 
the  Department  is  that  the  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District  is  not  of  the  cate- 
gory which  would  have  to  be  offset.  Let 
me  quote  a  pertinent  paragraph  from  a 
memorandum  I  received  on  this  point: 

Public  Law  874  requires  there  be  deducted 
from  gross  entitlement  computed  for  a 
school  district  any  Federal  payment  made 
to  the  district  with  respect  to  Federal  prop- 
erty and  available  for  school  purposes  dur- 
ing that  year  The  Federal  payment  made 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  each  year  l.s 
based  on  a  number  of  considerations,  but  is 
not  allocated  to  specific  functions  or  pur- 
poses A  review  of  the  legislative  history  of 
the  annual  Federal  payment  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
any  amount  of  this  Federal  payment  that 
may  be  allocated  to  current  operating  ex- 
penses of  schools,  on  any  proportionate  basis 
or  otherwise,  would  not  be  deductible  from 
the  gross  entitlement  computed  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  under  terms  of  the  act  as 
currently  In  effect.  Consequently,  It  appears 
th.u  there  would  be  no  deduction  from  the 
estimated  gross  entitlement. 

How  much  would  be  received  by  the 
District  if  my  amendment  were  to  be 
adopted?  An  estimate  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Heilth,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  been  prepared  and  it  indicates  that 
approximately  $5  million  annually 
could  become  available.  This  amount, 
in  my  judgment,  would  go  far  to  offset 
the  regressive  tax  proposals  contained 
in  the  committee -reported  bill.  I  there- 
fore strongly  recommend  to  my  good 
friend  and  chairman  of  the  District 
Committee,  that  he  accept  my  amend- 
ment in  lieu  of  the  sales  tax  provisions 
of  the  committee  bill.    In  order  to  docu- 


ment further  mj-  case.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  materials  which  are 
to  be  found  on  pages  1318  through  1320 
of  part  2  of  the  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  LatK)r  and  Public  Welfare  entitled 
"Public  School  Assistance  Act  of  1961." 
The  material  consists  of  a  statement  re- 
garding financing  of  school  programs  in 
Arlington  County.  Va.,  and  includes  a 
table  entitled  "Information  Regarding 
Number  of  Federally  Connected  Children 
in  and  Federal  Payments  Under  Public 
Law  874  to  Arlington  County.  Va." 

Mr.  President.  I  further  request  unan- 
imous consent  to  in.sert  other  testimony 
excerpted  from  the  .same  hearings  record 
given  by  witnesses  testifying  on  behalf 
of  an  extension  of  Public  Law  874. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  materials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Statement    Re    Testimony     or     Robert    B 
Walker    and    Dorothy    S     McDiarmid,    of 
Fairfax  Covntv.  Va 

The  facts  presented  in  the  testimony  of 
Robert  B.  Walker,  assistant  superintendent 
of  schools  and  Dorothy  S  McDlarmld.  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  re- 
garding the  expansion  of  school  population 
in  Fairfax  County  since  1950  and  concerning 
the  crucial  imptiriance  of  the  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  provided  \inder  Public  Law 
874  and  Public  Law  815  in  meeting  the  edu- 
cational problems  in  the  county  occasioned 
by  this  expansion  are  not  challenged.  Fair- 
fax County,  Va  ,  has  been  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  counties  in  the  United  States 
Much  of  this  growth  may  be  attributed  to  Its 
location  adjacent  to  the  Nation's  Capital 

It  can  hardly  t>e  said,  however,  that  Pair- 
fax  County  Is  typical  of  the  3.861  school 
districts  which  received  assistance  under 
Public  Law  874  in  1959-60  Fairfax  County 
has,  according  to  the  testimony,  some  51 
percent  of  Its  school  attendance  federally 
connected  and  14  percent  of  its  current  op- 
erating expense  budget  from  Federal  pay- 
ments TTils  compares  with  the  average  for 
all  applicant  school  districts  in  the  Nation 
of  15  percent  of  their  children  federally 
connected  and  5  percent  of  their  current 
operating  expenditures  derived  from  Fed- 
eral payments  Attached  hereto  is  a  study 
of  the  distribution  of  applicant  school  dis- 
tricts In  1959  by  percentage  of  their  current 
exf>endltures  derived  from  Public  Law  874 
payments  This  study  indicates  that  for 
2.365.  or  62  9  percent  of  the  3,761  school  dis- 
tricts eligible  in  that  year,  the  Federal  pay- 
ment under  Public  Law  874  was  less  than 
5  percent  of  their  current  operating  expense 
budgets  In  only  383.  or  10.2  percent  of  the 
school  districts,  did  the  Federal  pajTnents 
constitute  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  cur- 
rent operating  expenditure^  as  In  the  case 
of  Fairfax  County.  Va 

The  1960  application  of  Fairfax  County 
under  Pub.ic  Law  874  shows  the  following 
dala 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-two  children  in 
average  daily  attendance  In  the  A"  category: 
4.720  children  In  the  "B"  category:  total  fed- 
erally connected  25.500  or  50.3  percent  of  the 
total  average  dally  attendance  In  a  county  of 
50,751.  The  payments  to  the  county  were 
based  on  t246.94  as  the  local  contribution 
rate  times  the  "A"  category  children  plus 
one-half  of  the  "B"  category  children  or 
$3,187,008.  The  school  district  revenues  of 
•  16.592.728  consisted  of  »4.208.19S  or  25.4 
percent  from  SUte  sources,  $9,197,521  or 
55.4  percent  from  local  sources,  and  >3,187.- 
008    or   19.2    percent   from    Federal    sources 


The  expenditure  per  pupil  in  aversige  dally 
attendance  from  State  sources  was  $82.92 
and  from  local  sources  was  $181.22. 

These  data  would  Indicate  that  payment 
at  the  rate  of  50  percent  of  the  local  con- 
tribution rate  for  the  "B"  category  children 
resulted  In  sn  amount  per  pupil  of  $123.47 
which  is  68  percent  of  the  county  expendi- 
ture per  pujjil  from  local  revenue  sources. 
Had  the  rate  been  that  proposed  In  S.  1021, 
title  II.  in  tlial  year,  or  $61  73  per  pupil  lor 
"B"  category  pupils,  it  would  have  consti- 
tuted 34  percent  of  the  county's  expenditure 
per  pupU  from  local  revenue  sources. 

We  note  m  the  te-'^timony  an  estimate 
made  by  the  county  department  of  assess- 
ments that  Federal  property  within  the 
county  wou.d  yield  $5,872,500  per  year  at 
current  assessed  valuations  and  at  current 
county  tax  rates.  We  understand  thai  this 
estimate  Is  as  of  January  1.  1960.  Since  64 
percent  of  the  county  budget  Is  devoted  to 
support  of  public  schools,  the  school  portion 
of  the  $5,872,500  estimated  yield  would  be 
$3,758,400  It  may  be  noted  that  in  1960  the 
county's  entitlement  under  Public  Law  874 
was  $3,187,008  and  under  Public  Law  815 
was  $2,319,456.  or  a  totel  of  $5,506,464. 

Table  125 — .V timber  and  percent  of  eligible 
appUcant.'-  m  fiscal  year  1959  bp  proportion 
of  Federal  payments  (Public  Lave  874  \  to 
total  current  expenditures  of  the  applicant 
di.'^trict 


IVrcrnt     Federal     (Mivmcnts 

O'lil'lH-    Lh»    s74i    of  total 
curn^nt  ox|ion<iitiirvs 

Number  of 
dtstricts 

Percent  of 

aislruls 

Total 

3.761 

100 

l>-v>  t  han  .'i  t<crcent 

2.365 

734 

279 

140 

58 

S5 

.% 

28 

IB 

IS 

f. 

2 

4 

«i  H 

.^  to  9  tWTfCIlt       

1"»  .'i 

10  t<j  14  jxTwnt 

7  4 

IS  t.i  19  jHTrt'iit 

3  7 

'Ji  to  '.M  ixTccnt 

1   .'i 

'i'l  to  JV  fMTei'Ill          

1    ."i 

HIMo  SW  (n-ru'Iil          „. 

1   ,S 

4fi  to  4^  IK'rtTiit         

7.5 

.'Jl  ti,  W^  (XTWlil           

.5 

till  to  t»  (KTOMlI            - 

.  4 

Til  111  7\>  (X'r(i,iil           

Ml  Id  Ki)  iK-rrviit          

.ftS 

<«i  t<' l(»i  |»fnvnt 

.1 

STATTicrNT  Regarding  FrNANciNG  or  School 
Programs   in   Arlington   County,  Va. 

The  purpose  of  this  statement  Is  to  pre- 
sent factual  information  regarding  the  por- 
tion of  the  Arlington  County  operating 
budget  each  year  that  comes  from  Public  Law 
874.  This  Information  in  the  attached  table 
presents  actual  data  by  year  from  the  1956 
through  the  1960  fiscal  years  and  estimated 
data  for  the  1961  fiscal  year.  It  will  be  seer, 
from  this  table  that  more  than  half  of  all 
schoolchildren  attending  Arlington  County 
public  schools  each  year  are  federally  con- 
nected for  the  purposes  of  Public  Law  874 
This  proportion  ranges  from  a  low  of  53  per- 
cent to  a  high  of  57  percent  federally  con- 
nected during  the  5  years.  This  table  also 
shows  that  the  per  pupil  cost  In  ArllJigton 
County  public  schools  has  risen  gradually 
from  $389  per  child  in  1956  to  an  estimated 
$506  In  1961  SUte  funds  have  provided  from 
16  to  18  percent  of  the  total  operating  costs 
each  year,  and  local  funds  have  provided 
between  67  and  68  percent  Federal  funds 
have  provided  between  14  and  16  percent  of 
the  budget  each  year  ranging  from  a  high  of 
16,1  percent  in  1958  down  to  14.4  percent  In 
1961 

The  table  shows  one  other  significant  fact. 
The  local  contribution  rate  paid  under  Pub- 
lic Law  874  for  "A"  category  children  has 
increased  from  $307  In  1956  to  $2«5  In  1961. 
During  tbe  same  period,  local  funds  have 
provided  $265  per  child  In  1956  Increasing  up 
to  $340  per  child  in  1961. 
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Table  126. — Information  regarding  number  of  federally  connected  children  in  and  Federal 
paymentt  under  PubUe  Law  874  to  Arlington  County,  Va. 


nae»l7Mr 

It«m 

1856-57 

1957-58 

1998-69 

1969-00 

19fltM1 

(usUinated) 

Averape  dafly  attendaoee: 

Total.-         --- 

20,918 

12,047 

67.8 

21,330 

12,103 

66.7 

21,646 

IZ  049 

6i7 

22,030 

11,996 

M.5 

$3,624 

FetWrally  ooiinected  children  ' 

12,596 

Percent  Federal  ADA  of  total -.. 

63.3 

CuiTcnt  operating  expenses: 

Total 

$8,137,179 

$8,699,781 

$9,  529.  685 

$10,  M*."),  910 

$11,  MA,  521 

State  funds 

1.  332,  762 
1,  250,  298 
^  654.  119 

1,432,  2S1 
1 .  400.  Z'<7 
5,  867.  243 

1,  702.  .874 
1 .  432,  1 1  ^ 
6,394,696 

1,  929.  876 
1,.'523,028 
7,143,006 

2.a09,3:i5 

1,700.000 

Local  funds -- 

8.  (M7. 1  HI) 

Pprftent  of  totjil  exponsefl             _   .. 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

100.0 

100  0 

Ptat<>  fiinds 

16.4 

1,V4 
68.2 

16.5 
16.1 
67.4 

17.9 
15.0 
67  1 

18.2 
14.4 
67.4 

18.  S 

Federal  funds  *                 .  

14.2 

Local  funds .-- --- - 

67.3 

Cost  per  child: 

Total - - — 

$389.00 

63.71 

265.52 

207.57 
103.  79 

$407  S7 

67.  l.". 

275.07 

231.39 

11.";.  70 

$440  25 

78.67 
295.42 

234.8.1 

,        n:  13 

$480  98 

87.  f« 

324.24 

250.21 
li'i.  11 

$N»6  12 

State  funds — - 

93.52 

840.  t'A 

Rate  per  child  paid  under  Public  Law  874  for 
3(a)  pateeorv '                                       

365.  W 

••>  Dald  for  3(b)  cateeory    . 

132  yy 

'  Less  than  2  percent  of  these  are  "A"  category  chUdren  in  any  year. 

>  Paid  under  Public  Law  874. 

'  Local  contribution  rate  paid  per  child  in  average  daily  attcndanfr  for  childrrn  rrsl  line  on  Federal  propivt}"  with 
a  parent  employed  on  Fe<loral  property  (!!ec.  3(a)  cateeory).  ij  this  IfK'nl  eontriVMitiDn  rate  palil  fwr  chllil  in  aver- 
aee  daily  attendance  for  those  eillH.'r  residing  on,  or  residing  with,  vuirent  employed  ou  Federal  projieny  tsflf.  3U>> 
lategoryj. 
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I  point  out  that  900,000  children  in 
New  York  City  are  receiving  the  benefit 
of  payments  under  the  Federal  program 
of  aid  to  impacted  areas.  Under  Public 
Law  874,  the  Federal  aid  to  impacted 
areas  for  a  part  of  the  cost  of  operation 
and  maintenance  of  public  schools  in 
one  school  district  of  New  York  City 
covers  900,000  children  in  average  daily 
attendance.  Yet  we  are  not  willing  to 
grant  similar  assistance  to  the  children 
in  the  Capital  City  of  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
testimony  on  pages  717-720  of  the  hear- 
ings alluded  to  earlier,  which  bear  out 


my  amendment,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Frederick  Shore,  Adminis- 
trative Assistant.  East  Meadow  Ptbuc 
Schools,  Nassau  County.  Long  Island. 
N.T. 

Mr.  Shore.  May  I  read  it,  please?       il 
Senator  Goldwatxr.  Certainly.  ' 

Mr.  Shore.  Senator,  I  am  Frederick  Stiiore, 
administrative  assistant  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools  of  the  East  Meadow  School 
District.  Nassau  County.  Long  Island,  N.Y.    I 


am  also  representing  the  federally  Impacted 
school  districts  of  New  York  State. 

I  greatly  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
present  our  Tlews  to  this  committee  and  to 
urge  the  extension  of  the  present  provisions 
of  Public  Law  874,  81st  Congresa. 

There  are  many  of  my  coUeafues  here,  as 
you  heard,  who  will  be  presenting  other  ae- 
pecU  of  this  matter  tomorrow. 

Last  year.  161  New  York  school  districts 
had  an  aggregate  entitlement  under  Public 
Law  874  of  approximately  $4,800,000.  Most 
of  the  payments  were  for  the  education  of 
35.242  children  who  were  federally  connected 
by  reason  of  employment  of  parents  on  Fed- 
eral tax-exempt  properties — the  section  3(b) 
children.  The  entitlement  for  such  purposes 
was  13.781.000.  New  York  school  districts 
also  provided  publicly  supported  education 
for  2  809  section  3(a)  children,  those  with 
residence  and  parental  employment  on  Fed- 
eral tax-exempt  property. 

The  following  Is  a  summary  of  the  effect  of 
Public  Law  874  provisions  in  New  York  State 
for  flsciU  1960. 

This  summary  shows  there  are  161  districts 
eligible  for  Public  Law  874  entitlements  out 
of  24  districts  In  the  State  that  operate 
schools.  Including  the  city  of  New  York. 
That  is  abou'.  17  percent. 

The  Federal  Impact  ADA  under  section  3 
Is  28.0OO-plus.  and  that  represenU  approxi- 
mately 11  percent  of  the  2.5  million  children 
In  ADA.  However.  It  la  Interesting  to  note 
that  almost  900.000  of  that  ADA  is  In  New 
York  City  alone  In  one  school  district. 

Therefore,  it  is  a  shade  under  3  percent 
when  we  take  Into  account  that  1,600,000  are 
In  the  so-called  upstate  districts  of  o\u" 
State  \ 

The  total  entitlement  was  a  little  under 
$4,800,000,  and  that  represented  In  those  dis- 
tricts that  are  federally  affected  2  percent 
of  their  current  expenses  of  $230  million, 
and  that  Is  17  percent  of  the  total  current 
expenses  In  the  State  of  $1,349  million.  In- 
cluding almost  $'2  bUllon  for  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Senator  Goldwater.  So  that  this  can  be 
kept  in  proper  order,  we  will  print  your  table 
at   this    point   in   the   remarks. 

Mr    Shore.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

(The  table  referred  to  follows:) 


Table  6G. — Summary  of  effects  of  Public  Law  874,  -Yl«"'  York  Stale,  1961 


Federally  Impacted  school  districts 


I 


Total  Xew  York  State  school  districts 


161  districts  ellRible  for  Public  Law  874  entitlements 924  dLnricts  operatine  scbtx^Ls,  Including  New  York  City, 

Fee.  3(a)  AI).'^. 2.809  |  .\ppro.ilmate  total  .\D.\  J,.'>00,(X)0 


Bee.  3(b)  ADA 

Federal  ADA 


Z\  242 


28,051 


Foe.  3(a)  entitlement $7.'i2,  807 

tec.  3(bj  entitlement 3,780.833 


Total 4,533,040 

Add  additional  net '  2^«.33a 


Total  net  entltlcm«ait 4,  789,  979 

Total  current  exponsr?  $230,031,060  (net  entitlement  represents  2.1   ixrcx-nt  of 
aggn'gate  currr  nt  expcn.<es  in  these  districts) . 


(InclndlnK  lUinost  9<l$ 
excluding  N'lw  York 


iOOO  ADA  for  -New 
City). 


1  Total  current  ex] 
(Including 
New  York  City) 


York    City)    (about    1,«»,000 


ixlmate  $1.349,000.000 

tor  New  York  City)  (about  $«03.0U0,0U0  excluding 


Perct-nt 


17.4 
1.  1 

(1.8) 


17.1 
(2.V  5) 


'  Consists  of  entitlement  of  $301,432  for  874  "sec.  4(a;"  pupils,  $2,490  for  ac.  2  net  entitlement,  less  deductible  funds  under  sec.  S. 


Mr.  Shore.  When  one  looks  at  these  ag- 
gregate figures,  it  is  noted  that  the  overall 
Impact  Is  not  too  large.  However,  the  pic- 
ture changes  when  Individual  districts  are 
examined.  In  some  districts,  the  federally 
connected  children  represent  a  little  more 
than  3  percent  of  the  total. 

In  many,  the  percentage  is  much  more 
substantial. 

In  some  districts  the  Public  Law  874  pay- 
payments  represent  a  small  tax  rate  equiva- 
lent, while  in  others  the  receipt  of  these 
moneys  prevented  a  considerable  tax  rate 
increase. 


My  school  district,  East  Meadow.  Is  one  of 
the  latter.  It  Is  a  residential  community 
of  60,000  persons  situated  on  Long  Island, 
adjacent  to  the  Mltchel  Alrbase  and  about  12 
miles  from  the  New  York  City  line. 

East  Meadow  is  one  of  the  rapid-growth 
districts  that  appeared  on  Long  Island  In 
the  post-World  War  II  period  and  which 
faced  a  tremendous  increase  during  the 
Korean  war  with  the  consequent  expansion 
of  Federal  defense  activities  in  the  1960's. 

We  grew  from  a  2-school  system  educat- 
ing about  1.0(K)  elementary  pupils  to  the 
largest  district  on  Long  Island  and  the  ^jghth 


largest  In  New  York  State  with  a  pupil  en- 
rollment of  over  18,000  in  12  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

For  fiscal  I960.  East  Meadow's  entitlement 
under  Public  Law  874  was  $186,687.  consist- 
ing of  $119,591  for  attendance  of  475  section 
3(a)  children  and  $67,096  for  533  section  3(b) 
youngsters. 

Our  3  a)  children  resided  on  3  Federal 
housing  projects  containing  909  dwelling 
units: 

Mltchel  Manor,  a  628-unit  Wherry  hous- 
ing garden  apartment  project  for  Armed 
Forces  personnel;    Santlni  housing,  consist- 
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Ing  of  203  units.  Including  r  guesthouse  and 
transient  quarters  on  the  Mltchel  Alrbase: 
a  trailer  village  with  78  trailer  sites  on  base 
property. 

Their  parents  were  statloiied  at  17  military 
Installations  In  the  general  metropolitan  area 
as  well  as  being  on  active  duty  at  a  number 
of  oversea  bases  or  on  board  naval   vessels 

The  3(b)  youngsters  had  parents  employed 
on  38  federally  owned,  tax-exempt  properties 
in  New  York  In  the  past  10  years  we  have 
noted  employment  or  military  assignment 
on  83  different  Federal  properties  or  in- 
stallations, all   tax   exempt 

This  Public  Law  874  entitlement  represents 
«  tax-rale  equivalent  of  alm<j6t  23  cents  per 
*100  of  assessed  valuation  and  was  equivalent 
U)  2  5  percent  of  our  current  expenditures  of 
$7480.000.  for  the   last  school   year 

Our  tax  rate  Is  presently  4  07  per  $100  for 
school  purposes  alone  on  an  assessed  valua- 
tion of  $82.3  million  Last  year,  real  prop- 
erty was  determined  to  be  assessed  at  38 
percent  of  true  value  In  our  town 

As  previously  Indicated,  the  major  portion 
of  Federal  payment  was  for  the  attendance 
of  residents  on  Federal  tax-exempt  property 
in  our  district.  Thus,  the  Unlteid  States 
made  direct  payments  for  the  education  of 
these  children  which  were.  In  effect,  pay- 
ments In  lieu  of  taxes. 

The  remaining  moneys  were  for  the  edu- 
cation of  children  who  were  federally  con- 
nected by  reasons  of  parental  employment 
These  pa>Tnents  recognized  the  Federal  re- 
sponsibility involved  in  the  education  of 
children  whose  parents  are  employed  on  Fed- 
eral tax-exempt   property. 

While  It  is  true  that  In  the  latter  case 
property  taxes  are  derived  from  the  resi- 
dences of  these  families,  the  valuation  per 
child  is  InsufBclent  to  meet  their  proper 
share  of  educational  costs.  Thus  there  must 
be  an  increase  in  the  local  tax  rate  to  pro- 
duce   more    dollars    on    a    shrinking    base. 

Furthermore,  as  additional  siblings  in 
these  residences  reach  school  age.  no  addi- 
tional taxable  valuation  can  be  anticipated 
which  leads  to  a  further  tax  rate  Increase. 

What  has  occurred  in  our  school  district 
and  many  others  is  that  we  are  bedroom 
communities  for  large  numbers  of  federally 
connected  personnel. 

The  Federal  Government  has  affected  or 
Impacted  these  school  districts  and  should 
continue  to  bear  Its  share  of  the  financing 
costs  of  maintenance  and  operation  of  schools 
when  this  occurs. 

The  Congress,  for  the  past  decade,  has 
declared  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  recognize  its  responsibility  "to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  those  local 
educational  agencies  upxjn  which  the  United 
States  has  placed  financial  burdens  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  •  •  •  that  such 
agencies  provide  education  for  children  re- 
siding on  Federal  property:  or  such  agencies 
provide  education  for  children  whose  parents 
are  employed  on  Federal  property;  or  there 
has  been  a  sudden  and  substantial  increase 
in  school  attendance  as  the  result  of  Federal 
activities." 

We  respectfully  urge  this  committee  to 
continue  this  policy  and  to  provide  the  same 
provisions  of  law  as  now  exist  for  these  pur- 
poses 

We  also  request  that  sufHcient  appropria- 
tions be  made  available  to  meet  the  full 
entitlements  of  the  federally  affected  school 
districts. 

Without  these  Federal  payments,  con- 
stantly rising  school  taxes  would  have  risen 
even  higher  and  the  real  esUte  tax  burden 
on  the  small  homeowner,  which  is  very  great 
now,  would  have  been  even  heavier. 

This  is  no  time  to  reduce  the  funds  avail- 
able to  these  school  districts  Proposals  for 
changes  in  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  874 
payments  for  section  3(b)  children  would 
result  in  a  decrease  of  about  $2  million  for 
New     York     State     school     districts      East 


Meadows  loss  would  be  about  $35,000:  some- 
thing we   cannot   afford  to  lose 

Neither  is  this  a  time  to  make  eligibility 
requirements  more  stringent  For  many 
years  now,  the  determination  of  eligibility 
has  provided  for  an  equitable  level  of  initial 
eligibility 

Congress  has  also  given  recognition  to  the 
problems  brought  about  by  changes  in  the 
impact  problem  and  has  provided  for  a 
taper  in  the  payments  when  changes  took 
place  and  eligibility  could  no  longer  be 
established  at  the  3-percent  level  Proposed 
changes  would  eliminate  a  great  many  dis- 
tricts from  eligibility  Yet.  the  children  are 
still  federally  connected  and  they  are  still 
in  school 

Your  support  and  favorable  action  Is 
sought  in  order  that  we  may  continue  to 
provide  the  proper  educational  program 
which  our  children  need  and  deserve,  and 
without  having  our  local  proi>erty  taxpayers 
assume  the  additional  costs  which  are  a  Fed- 
eral responsibility      Thank  you,  sir 

Senator  Goldwater  Thank  you  very 
much.  Mr.  Shore,  and  I  want  to  add  my 
apologies  to  those  of  the  chairman  for  hav- 
ing kept  you  here  so  long. 

Mr    Shore.  That  is  all  right 

Senator  Goldwater  But  you  find,  when 
Senators  testify,  they  utilize  the  privilege 
of  speech  Just  as  they  do  on  the  floor 

Mr    Shore    I  appreciate  this  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  now- 
read  from  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  memorandum  I 
quoted  earlier,  the  basis  used  to  deter- 
mine the  estimated  amount  of  Federal 
entitlement  for  the  Ehstrict  of  Columbia 
in  the  1962  fiscal  year  if  brought  under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874. 

Public  Law  874  authorizes  any  appli- 
cant school  district  to  count  for  Federal 
entitlement  those  children  who  live  on 
Federal  property  with  a  parent  employed 
on  Federal  property,  and  those  children 
who  either  live  on  Federal  property  or 
live  with  a  parent  employed  on  Federal 
prop>erty.  but  not  both.  Since  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  not  been  included 
in  the  provisions  of  Public  Laws  874  or 
815.  there  is  no  recent  data  available  to 
the  Ofl3ce  to  Indicate  the  percentage  of 
children  in  the  District's  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  who  meet 
either  of  the  two  conditions  described  in 
the  previous  sentence.  In  the  six  juris- 
dictions in  the  Wsishington.  D.C..  metro- 
politan area,  42  percent  of  all  public 
school  children  were  classed  as  federally 
connected  children  in  1960.  In  the  four 
northern  Virginia  school  districts,  50 
percent  were  federally  connected,  and 
the  proportion  in  Prince  Georges  and 
Montgomery  Counties  was  37  percent. 
It  is  believed  that  the  same  ratio  would 
hold  true  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  for  the  entire  metropolitan  area. 

Subsection  «d)  of  section  3,  Public 
Law  874,  specifies  the  method  for  com- 
puting the  "local  contribution  rate"  for 
applicant  school  districts  in  each  State, 
which  is  the  amount  paid  per  child  for 
"A"  category  children.  One-half  the 
local  contribution  rate  is  paid  for  "B" 
category  children.  The  basic  method  of 
computing  the  local  contribution  rate  is 
the  expenditure  per  child  from  local 
revenue  sources  in  comparable  commu- 
nities in  the  same  State  in  the  second 
preceding  year.  However,  no  school  dis- 
trict has  to  take  a  lower  contribution 
rate  than  one-half  of  the  State  average 


cost  per  child,  or  one-half  of  the  na- 
tional average  cost  per  child,  both  in  the 
second  preceding  year. 

This  subsection  further  .<;pecifles  that 
the  Commissioner  determine  the  local 
contribution  rate  in  any  State  in  which 
there  is  one  local  educational  agency, 
which  is  the  case  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, in  accordance  with  policies  and 
principles  which  will,  in  his  judgment, 
best  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  act 
and  most  nearly  approximate  the  poh- 
cies  and  principles  provided  herein  for 
determining  local  contribution  rates  in 
other  States. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  comparable  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  the  District,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  in  the  time  available  to 
determine  the  basis  on  which  the  Com- 
missioner would  determine  the  rate  of 
payment  per  child  in  the  district.  How- 
ever, it  app?ars  that  in  view  of  all  the 
circumstances,  the  rate  that  would  be 
established  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  best  effectuate  the  policies  and  princi- 
ple of  the  statute  would  be  one-half  of 
the  State  cost  per  child  in  the  second 
preceding  year.  This  alternative  mini- 
mum is  higher  than  one-half  the  na- 
tional average  cost  per  child,  which  is 
the  other  alternative  minimum. 

DETArLS    OF    THE    ESTIMATE 

In  fiscal  year  1960,  the  year  on  which 
the  local  contribution  rate  is  determined 
for  payments  for  the  1962  fiscal  year, 
there  were  105.801  children  in  average 
daily  attendance  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia public  schools,  and  the  total 
current  operating  expense  budget  was 
$44,102,211.  This  gives  a  per  capiu  cost 
of  $416.84.  One-half  of  this  per  capita 
cost  is  $208.42.  which  would  be  the  rate 
of  payment  for  "A"  category  children 
if  one-half  the  State  average  were  used 
as  the  local  contribution  rate.  Although 
there  are  a  small  number  of  "A"  cate- 
gory children  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  estimate,  entitle- 
ment has  been  computed  at  the  "B"  cate- 
gory rate  for  all  eligible  children,  which 
would  be  one-half  of  the  local  contribu- 
tion rate,  or  $104.21  per  child. 

The  estimated  average  daily  attend- 
ance for  the  1962  fiscal  year  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  public  schools,  as  re- 
ported to  the  Office  of  Education,  is 
estimated  to  be  113.500.  This  number, 
multiplied  by  the  estimate  of  42  percent 
federally  connected  children,  gives  an 
estimate  of  47,670  federally  connected 
children  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
Federal  entitlement.  The  estimated 
number  of  federally  connected  children 
multiplied  by  the  rate  of  $104.21  per 
child  equals  $4,967,690  entitlement 
rounded  to  $5  million  for  the  purpose  of 
this  estimate. 

Public  Law  874  requires  there  be  de- 
ducted from  gross  entitlement  computed 
for  a  school  district  any  Federal  pay- 
ment made  to  the  district  with  respect  to 
Federal  property  and  available  for  school 
purposes  during  that  year.  The  Federal 
payment  made  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia each  year  is  based  on  a  number  of 
considerations,  but  is  not  allocated  to 
specific  functions  or  purposes.  A  review 
of  the  legislative  history  of  the  annual 
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Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia leads  to  the  conclusion  that  any 
amount  of  this  Federal  payment  that 
may  be  allocated  to  current  operating 
expenses  of  schools,  on  any  proportionate 
basis  or  otherwise,  would  not  be  deducti- 
ble from  the  gross  entitlement  computed 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  under  terms 
of  the  act  as  currently  in  effect.  Con- 
sequently, it  appears  that  there  would  be 
no  deduction  from  the  estimated  gross 
entitlement: 

Estimated  entitlement  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  tlie  1962  fiscal  year  if  brought 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  874: 
%b  million. 

PUBLIC    LAW    815 

It  appears  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia could  not  qualify  for  assistance  un- 
der Public  Law  815  in  fiscal  year  1962 
because  there  would  not  be  sufficient  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  federally  con- 
nected children  to  equal  the  required 
percentages. 

Mr.  President,  to  document  further  the 
basis  of  the  payment  of  benefits  under 
Public  Law  874.  I  turn  to  pages  565 
through  569,  of  the  Public  School  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  to  a  letter  and  attach- 
ments I  received  under  date  of  March 
20,  1961,  from  that  great  and  dedicated 
friend  of  education  legislation,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf]. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cor- 
respondence be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Interior 

AND  Insular  Affairs, 

March  20,1961. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Following  is  the  state- 
ment I  promised  to  furnish  following  Sena- 
tor DiRKSEN's  and  my  colloquy  before  the 
subcommittee  on  Monday,  March  16. 

In  support  of  my  contention  that  Federal 
impact  funds  are  not  in  lieu  of  taxes  but  are 
based  on  the  needs  of  students  In  affected 
school  districts,  I  cite  first  this  statement 
which  appears  in  the  Introduction  (p.  1)  to 
the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commission- 
er of  Education  on  Administration  of  Public 
Laws  874  and  815: 

"Instead  of  a  straight  payment  in  lieu  of 
taxes  on  the  property  itself  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion where  it  is  situated,  the  payment  under 
Public  Law  874  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
that  part  of  the  local  share  of  the  cost  of 
educational  services  normally  borne  by  a 
property  tax  on  places  of  residence  or  places 
of  employment.  Under  Public  Law  815,  the 
payment  is  In  terms  of  a  grant  to  the  school 
district  of  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
providing  school  facilltJcs  for  children  resid- 
ing on  or  with  parents  employed  on  tax-ex- 
empt Federal  property.  This  Federal  share 
is  computed  in  relation  to  the  State  aver- 
age f>er  pupil  cost  of  constructing  school  fa- 
cilities." 

I  promised  to  cite  Bp>eciflc  examples,  in 
connection  with  the  Glasgow  Air  Force  Base 
and  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation 
in  Montana,  which  show  the  relationship  of 
the  payment  to  educational  needs  rather 
than  taxes  replaced. 

The  Glasgow  Alrbase  in  Valley  County 
contains  4,520  acres.  Of  these  3.917  acres 
were  obtained  from  State  lands  and  603  acreB 


were  purchased  from  private  owners.  These 
603  acres  paid  $87.85  taxes  in  the  year  1657- 
58.  Valley  County  school  officials  advls*  nie 
the  payment  would  be  at  the  same  rate  were 
the  lands  still  privately  owned. 

These  formerly  private  lands  are  compura- 
ble  in  value  to  the  former  State  lands  which 
form  the  remainder  of  the  airbase.  Had  the 
entire  4,520  acres  been  taxed  at  the  rate 
which  applied  and  still  applies  for  the  603 
acres,  the  taxes  received  annuully  would  be 
$658.87. 

Total  school  enrollment  in  Valley  C(>unty 
in  May  of  1957  was  1,333  students  There 
were  54  teachers.  As  of  March  14.  1961. 
there  were  2.676  students.  120  teachers,  plus 
an  enlarged  administrative  staff.  Thu*  the 
school  operations  ( and  costs )  have  DT'Te 
than  doubled.  The  county  superintendent 
of  schools,  Mrs.  Ruth  Putz.  says  "with  very 
little  exception  the  airbase  has  caused  this 
change." 

Mr.  William  C.  Greer,  superintendent  of 
schools,  district  No.  1,  Glasgow,  reports  that 
percentagewise,  in  the  period  from  the  1957 
school  year  to  the  1960-61  school  year,  pupil 
Increase  ha,-  been  200  percent.  operaUonaJ 
increase  20..  7  percent,  operational  Increase 
£13  represe.'od  in  teacher  salary  56  percent. 
However,  he  states  the  loss  In  t.ctable 
value  represented  by  those  603  acres  has 
been  0.01  percent. 

A  total  of  $1,653,643  under  Public  Law  815 
and  $720,808  under  Public  Law  874  has  gone 
into  Valley  County.  Most  of  this  Federal 
payment  stems  from  the  Glasgow  Airbase. 
whose  lands  when  taxed.  I  repeat,  brought 
the  county  $87  85  a  year. 

In  fiscal  1959,  Valley  County  schools  in- 
cluded 85  children  whose  parents  or  parent 
lived  and  worked  on  the  base  and  294  chil- 
dren of  airbase  personnel  who  lived  off  base. 
In  fiscal  1960  the  number  of  children  rose 
respectively  to  281  children  In  category  A" 
and  370  children  in  category  "B  " 

In  fiscal  1960  more  than  $250,000  uent 
Into  Valley  County  schools  under  Public  Law 
874.  Well  over  half  that  amount  relates  to 
the  Glasgow  Airbase.  But  if  only  half  the 
annual  payment  were  related  to  the  alrba.?e, 
that  $125,000  would  be  more  than  1.400  times 
greater  than  the  taxes  previously  paid  on 
lands  now  part  of  the  base. 

Or,  to  put  It  another  way,  each  year  the 
Federal  Government  grants  that  $87.83, 
formerly  raised  by  taxes,  several  times  over, 
for  each  of  several  hundred  children. 

I  hope  the  details  I  have  clt«d  on  this  par- 
ticular question  make  clear  to  all  that  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  relate  to  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating children,  that  they  are  not  in  lieu 
payments. 

On  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation,  89 
I>ercent  of  the  land  is  in  trust  status,  and 
subsequently  no  taxes  are  paid  on  It  Much 
of  the  land  in  this  area,  as  on  many  Indian 
reservations,  is  poor  and  unproductive,  worth 
less  than  that  in  Valley  County.  Under 
Public  Law  815,  $629,178  in  Federal  money 
has  been  spent  in  the  Lame  Deer  and  Ash- 
land School  Districts  in  this  area.  Uiider 
Public  Law  874,  the  Federal  Government 
contributed  $36,446  to  these  two  school  dis- 
tricts in  1959,  and  $50,709  in  1960. 

On  March  17,  1961.  Valley  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  Ruth  Putz  wrot€  me  a 
letter  describing  the  history  and  criteria  of 
Federal  impact  appropriations  in  that  area. 
I  ask  that  it  be  printed  as  part  of  my  presen- 
tation, and  I  commend  to  all  thi*  en- 
lightening letter  from  a  fine  teacher  and 
administrator. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lee  Metgau. 


Valley  County. 
Glasgow.  Mont  ,  March  17,  ld61. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf,  ■ 

Old  Senate  Building,  \\ 

Washington,  B.C. 

Dkak    Senator   Metcalf:    A    day    mes.sage 
sent  you  on  Tuesday,  March   14,    1961,  gave 


you  statistical  Information  regarding  school 
district  No.  1.  Valley  County,  Glasgow. 
Mont. 

.\re  these  payments  under  Public  Law 
874  "in  lieu  of  taxes?"  Does  "in  lieu  of  ' 
mean  that  certain  lands  were  once  privately 
owned  and  taxed,  and  then  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  public  use,  and  now 
the  Federal  Government  under  Public  Law 
874  is  compensating  for  this  loss?  Or  does 
"in  lieu  of  taxes"  mean  that  there  was,  nor 
Is,  any  existing  tax  base  to  lose  and  because 
public  education  depends  upon  such  a  ba.se 
for  taxes.  Public  Law  874  is  given  to  the 
district  "in  lieu  of"  any  property  upcn 
which  to  base  a  tax  to  support  educati-m 
for   children,    in   other  words   "impact." 

Five  of  Valley  County's  thirteen  operating 
school  districts  receive  Federal  aid  for  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  public  school.s 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  874,  and 
likewise  all  five  have  or  are  now  receiving 
construction  aid  under  Public  Law  815  Let 
me  sketch  for  you  a  brief  narrative  of  three 
uf  Uiese  districts  which  will  review  the  his- 
tory and  philosophy  of  Federal  Government 
in  giving  aid  for  public  education. 

I  ft)  Frazer— ^Port  Peck  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. 

(bi  Fort  Peck— Project  Missouri  River  at 
Fort  Peck  (Fort  Peck  Dam  i 

(CI    Glasgow — Glasgow    Air   '•'orce    Base. 

FR.^ZER— FORT    PECK    INDIAN    RESERVATION 

Frazer  School  District  No.  2  is  presently 
receiving  aid  under  Public  Law  874  after 
translerring  from  Johnson-OMalley  3  years 
ago. 

History  shows  us  that  the  first  President 
of  the  United  States  recognized  the  need 
for  education  of  the  Indian  children  and 
made  this  an  obligation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  treaties.  Such  treaties  were 
made  with  all  Indian  tribes  and  when  Mon- 
tana became  a  State,  we  accepted  this  ob- 
ligation for  education  of  native  Americans 
in  our  enabling  act.  From  1934  until  1958, 
Indian  education  was  financed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Johnson-OMalley  Act 
We  are  now  under  Public  Law  874  in  dis- 
trict No    2,  Frazer. 

Was  this  "money  In  lieu  of  taxes"  under 
definition  1  or  2? 

"Lands  which  are  occupied  by  a  tribe  or 
tribes  of  Indians  have  always  been  regarded 
as  not  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State 
for  purposes  of  State  property  taxation." 
The  tribes  have  been  regru-ded  as  distinct 
political  communities.  Therefore  we  never 
lost  any  land  from  taxation  (definition  1 
cannot  apply),  but  we  need  funds  for  edu- 
cation of  children  for  which  according  to 
our  philosophy,  we  have  a  civil,  as  well  as 
a  mural  obligation. 

rORT    PECK    DI.STRICT    NO     21.    V ALLEY    COtTNTY  — 
MISSfJDRI     RIVER     AT     FORT     PECK 

The  Fort  Peck  Dam  started  construction 
In  1933  The  townslte  of  Fort  Peck  lies  In 
school  district  No.  21.  Valley  County,  but  the 
powerhouse  lies  across  the  Missouri  River 
and  in  fact  in  another  county  i  McCone  i 

The  project  ■  consists  of  610.036  acres  as- 
sociated with  it  Of  this  422  069  acres  were 
public  domain,  and  20.263  acres  In  river  bed 
and  flow,  and  only  167,704  acres  were  pur- 
chased Of  the  lands  purchased  only 
36.217.26  acres  lay  in  Valley  County,  the  re- 
mainder in  Garfield,  McCone.  Phillips.  Petro- 
leum, and  Fergrus  Counties.  Specifically, 
school  district  No.  21  lost  8.880  acres  or  86 
percei.t  of  its  land.  It  was  op>erating  a  1- 
room  rural  school  with  an  enrollment  In 
1932  of  12,  1933  of  7,  1934  of  30,  1935  of  332 
aside  from  a  Federal  Government  school 
which  had  an  eru-ollment  of  268.  (See  ex- 
hibit A,  col.  A  )  Likewise,  the  Impact  of 
elementary  .chool  children  had  overflowed 
into   the   adjoining   districts   Nos.  6   and  20. 


'  Information   courtesy   of   Don   Beckman. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Fort  Peck. 
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(See  cols  B  and  C  of  exhibit  A  and  for  loca- 
tion of  same  see  map  exhibit  B  )  Remem- 
ber this  was  1933-37  and  while  everyone 
was  happy  to  have  a  Job,  the  schools  had  a 
terrific  pupil-teacher  load  and  no  means  of 
finance  (I  was  a  "dam"  teacher,  you  know  ) 
There  was  no  Federal  aid  and  no  taxable 
property  to  support  education 

Finally  in  1946,  Wesley  D'Ewart.  Republi- 
can, Introduced  a  bill  In  the  House  which 
became  Public  Law  586  which  made  an  ap- 
propriation to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  at 
Fort  Peck  to  be  used  for  education  of  the 
public  school  children  whose  parents  were 
employed  on  the  Fort  Peck  project  and  who 
resided  at  Fort  Peck.  No  mention  was  made 
to  'in  lieu  of  ■■  It  was  a  recognition  of  a 
responsibility  for  education  due  to  a  Gov- 
ernment-directed   order 

Then  In  aixjut  1952.  after  the  Federal 
Government  had  built  more  dams,  projects. 
etc  ,  a  general  policy  for  any  school  district 
federally  Impacted  was  adopted  and  Federal 
funds  for  Impacted  areas  was  established 
and  administered  through  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation under  provisions  of  Public  Law  874. 
Tixlay,  Fort  Peck  School  District  No  21  re- 
ceives   financial    aid    under   Public    Law   874. 

If  this  was  money  In  lieu  of  tax  prop- 
erty lost,  then  the  other  counties  of  McCone, 
Garfield,  etc  .  should  likewise  be  compensated 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

GLASGOW    SCHOOL    DISTRICT   NO     1 ,    VALLTT 
COtTNTT.    MONT. 

As  stated  In  our  other  corresp>ondence  the 
present  Glasgow  Air  Force  Base  contains 
4.520  acres.  Three  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  seventeen  acres  was  State  land  (not 
subject  to  lax).  The  loss  in  acres  to  school 
district  No  1,  Is  608  acres  or  0  019095  percent. 
However,  the  Impact  of  students  Is  Immense: 


f 

1W7 

(May) 

1961 

Prrcriit 
InfTfa'* 

Tiiiiillwiiiil 

1,333 
M 

uao 

ano 

56 

202 

Teacher* 

Operational  costs 

1 

Payment  In  lieu  of  taxes  on  prop>erty  lost 
(0  019095  percent)  could  never  compensate 
for  the  Impact  of  enrollment  of  200  gain. 

Eto  we  need  Federal  aid  to  replace  money 
lost  by  seizure  of  property  by  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, or  do  we  need  Federal  aid  to  com- 
pensate for  the  increased  burden  of  educa- 
tion placed  upon  a  district  by  reason  of  a 
Federal  Installation? 

The  criteria  set  forth  for  entitlement  under 
Public  Law  874  takes  into  account  la)  local 
effort  and  (b)  eligible  pupils  in  terms  of 
residence  and  employment 

If  Federal  reimbursement  is  to  be  made 
on  'in  lieu  of"  the  basis  of  actual  acres 
lost  to  taxation  because  of  a  Federal  Instal- 
lation— 

(1)  Frazer  School  District  No  2  would 
have  no  entitlement  since  no  acres  were 
lost. 

(2)  Fort  Peck  School  District  No  21 
should  receive  86  percent  of  what  the  land 
would  earn  in  taxation  to  support  a  school 
population  of  99  4-percent  3ia)    pupils. 

(3)  Glasgow  School  District  No.  1  should 
receive  0  019095  percent. 

The  l.iss  of  acreage  Is  not  the  Important 
aspect  The  Increase  In  schcwl  population 
with  its  allied  Increase  In  maintenance,  op- 
erational, and  construction  costs  is  of  prime 
lmp>ortance. 

Respectfully  subm.lited.  v^ 

Rlth  Pltz 

Mrs.    Wayne    Putz,    Sr.. 
County  Superintendent,  Valle\/  County 
Schools. 


•  Pliis  administrative  staff. 


US   Senate. 
Committee  on  I.nterior 

AND  Insular  Affairs. 

Afarc^    24.  1961. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Chairman.    Subcommittee    on    Education, 
Neur    Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington.    DC 

DzAi  Sinator  Morse:  Please  make  the 
attached  March  19  letter  and  enclostires 
from  Harry  H    Cloke  part  of  my  response  to 


your  and  Senator  Dirksen's  request,  when 
1  testified  on  Monday.  March  13.  for  docu- 
mentaUon  of  the  statement  that  Public 
lAws  815  and  874  are  directly  related  to  the 
costs  of  education,  rather  than  local  taxes. 
I  previously  sent  you  my  letter  and  a 
supporting  letter  from  Superintendent  Ruth 
Putz 

Slncerelv. 

Lei  Metcalf. 


Lame  Deer  Pcblic  School, 
Lame    Deer.    Mont.,    March    19,    1961. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf;  As  a  school  ad- 
ministrator for  many  years  in  federally  af- 
fected areas  I  can  most  emphatically  assure 
you  that  Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law 
874  funds  are  most  directly  related  to  the 
cost  of  education  and  not  a  mere  means  of 
paj-ment  In  lieu  of  taxes.  It  Is  most  im- 
perative to  state  that  these  funds  are  honor- 
ably intended  to  educate  children  not  to 
reduce  taxes. 

It^,  is  lamenUibly  shortsighted  for  anyone 
to  consider  the  vital  funds  of  Public  Law  815 
and  Public  Law  874  as  a  mere  meeting  of 
a  moral  obligation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  enclosures  give  most  irrefutable 
pr(X)f  of  my  thesis  that  Federal  funds  are 
solely  directed  to  the  educating  of  children 
and  not  to  the  mere  reduction  of  taxes.  (It 
seems  essential  to  emphasize  this.) 

Columns  7  and  8  of  exhibits  A  and  B  show 
the  local  contribution  rate  and  the  per 
capita  cost  of  five  school  districts  compa- 
rable In  this  Instance  to  Lame  Deer.  It  is 
noted  that  our  local  contribution  rate  is 
$216  61  while  our  per  capita  cost  is  $473.06. 
Our  Public  Law  374  money  is  used  In  Its 
entirety  for  a  percentage  portion  of  the  cost 
of  operating  and  maintaining  our  public 
school  whose  studeits  are  95-peroent  North- 
ern Cheyenne  Indians. 
Sincerely, 

Harry  H.  Clokb, 
Principal.  Lame  Deer  Public  Schools. 


Monlana  school  districU 


Table  42.—  Tables  reialing  to  local  contribution  rate  vnder  Public  Law  S].'>  and  Public  Lav  S: 

Exhibit  K 
Table  ^.-Comparahh  district  data  for  school  districts  indii-iduallu  selected  as  comparalk  to  applicant  district 


(TO  U  complete.  In  ,ull  ^y  sec.  3  an.  «..  .  -^J-T .lS!^.lV.^t!^ro=;^;.S  S^^i^X^  i^^^  ^^^^  ^'^  ^'^  ^^  --"^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^ 


Montana  fiO-K:  506 


LAME  PEER  XO    f,.  RO.^ERfD  COr.VTy 


Names  of  5  compar;.Me  school  'lL<!trlcU  aiul  comity  in  which 
k>c-«le<l 


0) 

1.  Tol:U  for  all  di.siricts  In  St^ite 

2.  Nanips  of  oomparaMc  jnhool  'll.nrlct,-!  (daU  lor  lS>5e-«7)- 

Roosovplt  Couiuv.  Hainville   .\r>   (A. 

llomier.  .\n.  14,  .Mis.<)oul:i  County  

Swan  \  ;ill(iy.  No.  33.  Ml..!90ula  County     

FroM,  No.  fA.  Roos«>velt  rouiify  "" 

Greenfield.  No.  75,  Teton  County 

a.  Comparable  disUkts:  AcRregaw  for  a.li.  2  to  6.  quotleiitfw 

4.  Ai>rMmnt  .Iwrlrt  'IV'.'i^^V^"  Lame"i)W/.\ore""!"""."''."i; 


"S 


cvn- 


APA 


C2) 


124,051 


14K.  2 
22.1.0 
34.7 
13.V7 
109.0 

180.4 


Revenue  receipts  for  current 
expense  pun>oses 


Frtim  local 

srnirf-es 

only 


(Z) 


$33,  SOS,  ai2 


From  all 
sourceii 


(4) 


Current 

«ip«nse-<  jiiild 

from  locul 

souroes  only 

tsiolusive  (if 

del't  sprvK-c 

airl  oiiplCil 

ontlay  exi't'T'di- 

ture,''  exclude*! 

by  PuMlf 

Law  h74; 

(5) 


(4S.  Mil.  901 


62,582 
71.658 
12.918 
55,  795 
31,350 

224.303 
30,097 


72.  18Ci 
9y.  Ml 
2-2.044 
7(1.436 
47,899 

31Z203 
65.722 


4S.014 
7.V  6."* 
13,  KM 
M.  946 
33,134 

224.005 

39.077 


t33.  H(ll.3»<3 


Totikl  ourrpnt 

f  x[>enses 

<exclu.«;lve  of 

debt  service 

and  capltiil 

outl.:y  ex[iend|. 

ture*  excluded 

ly  Pul.lic 

Law  S74) 

(6) 


»49.8r<l,901 


Ix)c;il  contri- 
bution rate 
(col.  6  divided 
by  col.  2) 


(7) 


$272  4* 


W,90S 
105,198 
22,447 
69,  3<.7 
50,625 

313,  M5 
M,339 


323.96 
336.26 
379.08 
404.70 
303.98 

344.  «3 

216.  61 


Per  capita 

cost  (col   f. 

divide*!  \<v 

col.  2) 


(8) 


$401.96 

444.72 
467.  .W 
64«.W 
(11.18 
46145 

480.50 
473.50 


-1079 


n.VRRT    11.    ClXITZ. 

Priaciyal,  A  uihoriud  Rfjirttentaiitt. 
K.  F.  Prroin, 
StaU  Diredor  of  PvUk  Lav  S?i. 
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Table   7. — Information  relating  to  schoit!  'list' ids  intered  in  ti^lilf  (>  for  fincal  yenr  1957-58 
(To  l)c  completed  In  full  by  sec.  3  and  sec.  4 


applicants  unle^ss:  (1)  State  has  (roup  ratrs  or  ■-"  ;ipplication  Ls  made  under  suliser.  3(c)(n  only  and  appHi-ant  elects  to  have  loonl 
contribution  rate  based  on  rniniiuuin  riitc,  rcijuested  in  til)le  4,  item  1) 


LAME  DEER  N'O    n.   ROSEFU'D  COT   \  TV   KI  KMENTARY 


M<mtana-60-E-506 


' 

Legal  clas- 
sification 

C.'y 

Type  of 
community 

(urban, 

suburban. 

or  rural; 

(3) 

Grailo  li'vcl^ 
maintained 

(4) 

rtTcnit  uf 

pupil.-f  tn\ii,< 

IKjrtcd 

(5) 

.1 

I'UIJil- 

Anesaed  Uxable  valufttion 

Hfhix)i  tiH 
rul<'  (or 
lurrrnt 
(■tpon*-.^ 

onlv  (mills 
p«-r  $1) 

(9) 

Total  Ui\ 
rate  for 

School  districts 

(1) 

ti  :ie  wr 

Total  for 

acbool 

porpow* 

(7) 

Percent  of 
true  value 

(8) 

a!l  schcKtl 

nil  o 

1 

purposes 
(mlll.s 
per  tl  1 

1.  Balnvllle,  No.  64,  Roosevelt  County.... 

2.  Honner,  No.  14,  Missoula  County 

^    Swan  Vallpv   No  33   Missoula           

3d - 

2d- -- 

3d 

2d 

3d - 

do 

do - 

Runil 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

1  to  8- 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

..-do 

49.38 
None 
100.00 
46.68 
91.73 

11.16 

11   16 

23  to 
20  to 
13  to 
19  to 
22  to  I 

aotoj 

» 

1. 177,  566 

1,445,020 

163,396 

775.  ft40 

312.423 

77,444 
08,014 

30.7 
30.2 
27.9 
26.5 
24.6 

24  6 
28  3 

38  82 
53.44 

63.22 

'^  35 

4'.  7fi 

•2f,  .'.: 
Ml  rw> 

3«  S2 
G6.  tt2 
66.85 

4    Froid   No  65   Roosevelt           .       

.v\  :^.^ 

5.  Oreenfleld,  No.  75,  Teton  County 

6.  .\pplicant: 

Lame  Deer  a.  1957-58 - 

Lame  Deer  b.  1969-60 

r*)  04 

Table  6. —  Compar 

able  district  data  for  sr} 

JlxiIIBIT     H 

ool  (iidrirts  imhi  id^ially  ieli^Ud  as  comparable  to  applunul  <listi  ui 

(To  l*  completed  In  full  by  sec.  3  and  sec.  4  applicants  unless;  (1)  State  has  group  rates  or  {2,  rtpplic.nion  is»iade  under  -.iil. ->  <    3(c)(1)  only  and  applicant  elects 

contribution  rate  bailed  on  miiiimuni  r  itc.  reqii(".rrl  iu  t^blc  4,  Item  1; 


tn  1)  IVC  lix-li 


BABR  N'O.  8  ELF..MENT.\RV.  ni.AfMKU  rottNTY 


No.  102-874  (1960-61) 


ADA 

r2> 

Revenue  ro«>l 
expen.se 

us  for  rurr<'nit 
Miriioses 

Current 
oxitensM  paid 

from  local 

sources  only 

(exclusive  of 

debt  .service 

and  nipltiil 

outlay  PM'*''   ': 

tures  '■\'  !:i  '•-'■ 

by  iu.M:u 

Law  874; 

(b) 

Tcl.i;  current 

eipense^s 
(exclusive  of 
debt  service 

aii'l  eai'ital 

outl  ly  exi'eh'U- 

<,;ir"-  ixrlii'ie<l 

>  %   PiiMlr 

Law  ;<74j 

(») 

I^of^il  contrl 

butlon  rate 

leol  5'l|vid©<! 

by  r<>l   2 

(7) 

Names  of  5  compiwable  school  <ll.strietj  and  county  iu  which 
located 

(1) 

From  local 
source'- 

only 

(3) 

From  all 

sources 

■•! 

Per  CHinla 

OOSt   lO^l     f> 

dlvtde.1  tiy 

wl    2) 

1    Total  for  all  districts  in  the  State. .- 

128,  7H.'i 

$3,i,  530,  l'V4 

VJ.  287,5(08 

».'}4.  lib. 039 

$61,148,485 

sasin 

»3V7   1- 

2.  Names  of  comparable  school  districts  (data  for  1958-W): 

Bovd  No  28.  Carbon     

3.'-..7 
27.8 
63.5 
4.^.7 
42.9 

2l?>.  6 
47  7 

11.708 
16.580 
17.463 
16,  261 
11.972 

73,984 
14.934 

16,870 
21,410 
2»).  123 
22,  MO 
18.467 

106.000 

2«,  J,V.> 

10,415 
15.070 
15.432 
16.900 
10.807 

CiH.  r,33 

ir..  970 

1.5,  W7 
10,643 
23,  CM 
23.S4« 
16.970 

08.200 

.30.  174 

Ml   74 
,^42.  09 
243  02 
370  00 
251  91 

318.  33 

3.V  77 

421)  *". 

WinHer  No  28,  Olacier -. 

7(lti  .'i« 

Helleate  No  4   Missoula      .  ..     

;»u  M 

Heron  No  3.  Sanders      ..     .  

.S.M   TV 

Logan  No  1,  Gallatin                         -.- 

3>0<  7V 

3.  Comparable  districts:  Aggregate,  cols.  2  to  6;  quotient,  cols. 
7  and  8            

4.V.  7'. 

4    AoDllcant  district  (1958-69)-  Babb  No  8.  Glacier 

1^2  57 

Table  7. — Information  rvJotinij  to  -school  fiistrirl.~ 


ili'^id 


table  6  for  fiscal  year  1958-59 


'To  be  completed  In  full  by  see.  3  and  sec.  4  appUcants  unless:  (1 )  State  has  group  rates  or  VI)  application  is  mwh  under  sultsec.  3(c)(1)  only  and  applicant  elects  to  li«vc  local 

contribution  rate  based  on  minimum  rate,  rcfiue.stei  ui  ti'li  4,  item  1) 


No.  102-874  (1960-61) 


BABH  .NO.  .t  ELE.MENTAK'i  .  wl.  V(   IKl; 


\TV 


liCgal  clas- 
sification 

(2) 

Tyix;  of 
community 

(urban. 

suburban, 

or  rural; 

(3) 

Grade  k  vcl.s 
maintaint"! 

i4. 

Perci'lit  of 

pupil.s  trftti.s- 

ported 

(5) 

l»ODll- 

A^aossed  tauble  valuation 

Si'Ikhii  tax 
rate  for 
etirren  t 
(■riM»n.'»es 

only  iniilLs 
1-T  $1. 

Total  tax 
rat<>  for 

School  districts 

a) 

ti-a 

n 

1 

icner 
tio 

*) 

Total  for 

school 
purposes 

(7) 

Pf-reeiit  of 
true  '■  alue 

(8) 

all  SOlKKil 
piirpo»'S 

(inill.-. 
IH-r  Jl; 

(l(i» 

Boyd                     

3d  .- 

Rural 

do  

do 

do 

-.  .  do 

1,0  8        .... 

13  t^ 
10  t4 
19  t4 
16t<| 
16  t4 

C230,861 
709,194 

1,35;<.  174 
2.W,  467 
727,005 

338,000 

28.82 
46.06 
29.32 
31.06 
36  41 

27.55 

.^3  on 

■3)  21) 
-'I.  K7 
44   .W 
i'l  0,1 

31.22 

ru  i»i 

Winkler - - 

HeUgate - 

Heron 

lyOgan         ..    

do - 

do 

do 

-.  .  do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

M   ',2 

2r>  40 
r<2  Hi 

S.i  Of. 

Applicant: 

Babb  a.  19W-59 

..     do 

.  .-  do    

''% : 

3.1.  78 

Babb  b  1960-61 

do 

do 

1                         1 

Tf 

t 
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*:-XHIBIT    C 

Table  d.  —  ComparahU  district  data  fo-  school  districts  individually  selected  as  comparable  to  applicant  district 

(To  be  completed  In  tafl  by  »c.  I  and  »e.  lappDcMU  unJesr  (1)  Bt«to  hms  grcmp  r»t«  or  (2)  appbe^tlon  k  made  under  wahmc.  3(c)(1)  only  and  applicant  eiertj  to  have  loc*l 

oontrlbulion  rate  baaed  on  minimuni  rate,  requested  In  tabk  4,  Item  1;  Btv«»»iiv  ewcxj  lo  nave  locai 


Names  of  5  oompiua?  if  .s<;ho<'l  ■!l.striit>-  ajid  couj  ty  in  whiih 
k"-;ite<l 


1    Total  for  all  district*  In  Plate 


2.  .N'a:nes  of  comparaVle  scliool  dL^tritls  \data  fur  1958-50): 

Ix>(r-vn  N"n    1,  (tallalln  Cotirity. 

Kwfti.  Valley  .No  S3,  Mlsaoula  County ^„.._.... 

II<rr1«N'.i    .1  SaH'l*  r«  ("(Uii'Ty.. „ . 

Ix'ncpine  .No.  1.1,  Sa/i  irri  rouniy „ 

Kr  i7pr  No   2.  Valley  County _. 

S    r(.T:,!.«raMe  'll-strlcus    Aggrepale  cols    2-6.  quotient,  eols 
Hr.  i  s 

4     Appllrant  .n.^frl   t  '!9«-'*' .    .. 


AT>A 


(T 


lievenue  receipts  lor  current 
expense  purioses 


From  ion»! 

8our(«.s 

only 


(3^'■ 


]2h.  7)*i 


42  9 
41.6 

46.7 

44   3 

124.0 


55  5 


$35,  ft3ai64 


11,972 
10.620 
16.361 

16.  .VC 
M.  215 

K5.  555 

17,  S«6 


From  all 
BoUT'-e^ 


Current 

expen.sep  pal'l 

frf)m  local 

•onrces  only 

'eirliislve  of 

del>i  !!nrvlpe 

an'l  capital 

outlay  eii>end). 

tures  Pirluiied 

by  Public 

Law  874; 


Total  current 

exp«n»« 
leiciusive  of 
debt  service 
and  CHpital 
outlay  eiperdj- 
tures  eiclu'ie<i 
by  Public- 
La »-  874) 


(6 


•53,  287.  71* 


»3.;,  llfi,  039 


IR.  4«7 
25,620 
22.9:iC 
2n.  ,w.i 
6.1,  WM 

148,  4,1S 
26.7S9 


If.  SOT 

9.  ,167 

U..  9t» 

13  9'7 

» 1  an 

SI.  V,(i 
2.1.  -JTh 


.1. 


$51,  148,485 


K..  67V 
2:i,  221 
23.  M6 

22.377 
8^^347 

142.470 
37,  119 


Local  contri- 
bution rate 
fool  6  divided 
by  ool.  2) 


cn 


t364  91 


»il  01 
220  06 

a7aor 

31.V40 

345  ao 

273  ."7 
385. 02 


Par  capita 

cost  (col.  6 

dlTl<l«l  by 

col.  2) 


C8) 


$307  16 


388  79 

658.20 
621  ?y 
605  12 
454.41 

477  29 
8fi6.  70 


Tari.f,   7       Infiirmalion  relating  to  school  dif-tnrt.'  mtfrfd  jn  ia^^U  6  for  fiscal  yi  an  195S-59 

(To  he  pomplrte<!  In  fu;;  by  "uv  S  iin'!  <ier  4  Rpr^'.lfiint.'  un';os.«  M  Pt.nfe  ha.«  rroiip  rate?  nr  ("2  appMf^tlnn  i?  made 
under  sub**  3(r'  I  >  only  and  ai)p!loant  eiecu-  to  have  Ux-«i  contrlhutior  rale  bitsed  <ja  miidmum  rate  refjuwied 
in  latie  4,  lii-ui  Ij 


Type 

As.s<'sst"d 

valuation 

Pchool 

Total 

I.-ejrftl 

of  conj 
mi.mttv 

r.nid. 

PupL- 

tjiT  rate 
for  cur- 

tax  rate 

for  all 

Fchoo'  dL'trtcf: 

rlasaifl- 

(urban, 

level-- 

te«<her 

reiil  ei- 

sdiool 

c:muu 

subur- 

nialti- 

mtio 

TuLa!  fur 

Percent 

rK-DSCS 

purposes 

ban,  or 

taint-.l 

school 

of  true 

onlv 

(mills 

-^ 

rural! 

purjKist* 

value 

(mllLi 
per  tl 

per  $1 

fl) 

(2 

a, 

(4 

(f 

(7) 

CR) 

(^^ 

,10^ 

1     I  ocnr;  V,.    1,  c.allHfln   

3 

Rural... 

I^l-fe 

lf-1 

r27.  oy,i 

.V.4: 

23  O' 

2    ^•»!U    \alie\.  Mi.ssoula    ... 

> 

..do 

1-8 

2CH 

IW'. 'ivl 

21  (Vi 

,12  31 

62  W 

;i   li' run,  ^aJi  lirs  (  oiii.ty  ... 

3 

...do... 

1-8 

17-1 

a-wH.  4.'-: 

.XI   ft* 

44   .M< 

,12  SI 

4.    I/incplne  No    2.  Sanders 

3 

.--do 

1-8 

tv     1 

a^:.  fir 

27   34 

W  u.. 

,V1  Ifi 

.'     Frazir  No.  2.  Valley 

3 

...do 

1-8 

21-1 

4K3  99S 

25,  2V 

4fi  S7 

46.37 

6.    ^  i-r  1  il.icier  .No.  5(1  ' 

3 

..-do 

1-8 

21    1 

656,  ,'^» 

33.16 

37    KH 

37   HS 

1  .^'t  (.lacier  No.  SO  » 

3 

...do  .- 

1-8 

21    1 

r  re 

27  «i 

'  !'.<*<■  ■  1. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  left' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  has  not 
any. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  Is  speaking  on  time 
yielded  by   the  minority   leader, 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  have  an  hour  and 
a  half  available. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  But  I  have  control 
of  the  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  a.sk  the  Senator  from 
Illinoi.s  how  much  time  he  has  remaining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  will  ask  the  Chair. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  11  minutes 
remaining.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
has   18  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  beg  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Proxmirei.  I  should  like  to 
reserve  some  time  to  explain  my  amend- 
ments, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  be  most 
charitable. 

I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
enthusiastically  support  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  support 
his  amendments.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
agree  to  them. 


I  wish  to  discuss  the  sales  tax  in- 
crcELse  which  has  been  recommended  by 
the  District  Committee.  I  recognize  that 
substantial  additional  revenues  are 
needed  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
offered  alternative  methods  of  securing 
the  revenues.  In  fact,  his  amendments 
would  raise  more  revenue  than  the  sales 
tax  would  raise. 

As  I  believe  was  brought  out  in  my 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible]  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  present  taxes 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  including 
all  taxes,  income,  real  property,  per- 
sonal property,  sales,  auto  tax,  and  so 
forth,  are  roughly  proportionate  to  in- 
come in  middle  income  brackets.  If  in- 
come ranges  between  $5,000  and  $15,000, 
according  to  a  table  introduced  by  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Commissioner  Tobriner 
in  the  record  on  page  22  of  the  hear- 
ings. District  of  Columbia  taxes  are  5.8 
percent  of  income  for  a  man  making 
$5,000  a  year  and  about  5.8  percent  for 
a  man  making  $15,000  a  year.  However, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  concept  that 
should  be  grasped  in  imposing  taxation 
is  that  people  with  a  small  income  use 
a  very  large  proportion  of  that  income 
to  buy  the  bare  necessities  of  life. 


A  man  with  a  $5,000  Income  must 
spend  perhaps  S4,000  to  provide  a  bare 
minimum  of  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and 
all  the  other  essentials  for  his  family 
and  himself  in  the  District.  This  means 
that  he  has  only  about  $1,000  left  for 
recreation  and  everything  else  that  he 
wants  to  spend  money  on.  I  believe  that 
this  is  a  fair  and  proper  and  realistic 
concept.  U  the  proposed  tax  measure 
is  adopted  it  w^ill  mean  that  a  man  with 
a  $5,000  income  must  pay  23  percent 
of  the  money  he  has  available  above  the 
bare  essentials  of  life;  with  a  $7,500,  it 
would  be  12  percent;  with  a  $10,000 
income,  about  9  percent;  with  a 
$15,000  income,  about  8  percent.  In 
other  words,  applying  this  concept  the 
District  of  Columbia  tax  is  highly  re- 
gressive. 

Of  course,  a  man  with  an  income  of 
less  than  $5,000  is  hit  cruelly  by  this 
kind  of  tax  system,  because  it  means 
that  if  he  has  an  income  of  $2,500  or 
$3,000 — and  many  families  in  the  Dis- 
trict have  that  low  an  Income — he  will 
simply  not  be  able  to  buy  the  bare  neces- 
sities of  life,  and  will  very  pKDssibly  be 
pushed  over  the  edge  onto  relief. 

The  fact  is  that  virtually  all  taxes  are 
taxes  on  income.  However,  a  sales  tax 
is  a  tax  on  income  which  is  spent.  It 
is  not  a  tax  on  income  which  is  saved. 
It  is  a  tax  on  income  which  is  spent 
within  the  taxing  area. 

I  submit  that  a  man  with  a  small  in- 
come who  cannot  travel  and  certainly 
cannot  save  much  wiU  have  to  pay  a 
far  higher  pix>portion  of  his  income  in 
ssiles  taxes  than  a  man  who  can  save 
a  part  of  his  income.  That  is  why  a 
sales  tax  is  regressive. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  by  increas- 
ing its  sales  tax,  encourages  Maryland 
and  Virginia  to  increase  their  sales 
taxes.  As  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Colimibia  has 
admitted  in  the  colloquy  with  me,  the 
fact  is  Virginia  has  no  ssdes  tax.  Mary- 
land has  a  3 -percent  sales  tax.  How- 
ever, that  Maryland  sales  tax  exonpta 
food.  The  District  of  Columbia  puts  a 
1 -percent  ta*  on  food.  This  will  mean 
that  the  sales  tax  In  the  District  will 
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be  more  burdensome  and  more  regres- 
sive than  the  sales  tax  in  the  surround- 
ing areas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  argument 
here  should  be  that  the  alternative  ob- 
viously beckoning  to  the  District  Com- 
mittee is  to  increase  the  income  tax. 
The  income  tax  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  a  maximum  of  5  percent.  But 
that  rate  is  not  reached  until  income 
goes  up  to  $25,000,  so  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  high  income 
people  pay  a  lower  rate  tax.  It  does 
not  go  higher.  In  Virginia  the  income 
tax  is  5  percent  on  all  income  over 
$5,000.  In  Wisconsin  it  goes  up  to  10 
percent.  In  Oregon  it  is  about  10  per- 
cent. Many  other  States  are  trying  to 
have  a  progressive  tax  system.  Yet  in 
the  Capital  of  the  Nation  we  find  a  re- 
gressive tax  system,  with  a  maximum 
income  tax  at  $25,000  of  5  percent.  It 
puts  the  surrounding  States  in  the  posi- 
tion where  they  are  forced  to  adopt  the 
same  kind  of  regressivity  because  of  the 
competition  of  business  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  only  a  few 
minutes,  but  I  will  yield  quickly  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor think  that  the  imposition  of  a  sales 
tax  will  allow  the  millions  of  people 
who  visit  here  each  year  as  tourists  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  to  make  a 
contribution  to  the  expense  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  they  could  not  do  in  any  other 
way? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senator  has  asked  me  that  question. 
The  people  who  visit  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  taxpayers  who  contribute  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  Federal 
payment  that  is  made  to  the  District. 
It  seems  to  me  that  to  impose  addi- 
tional taxes  upon  these  people,  who 
bring  their  children  to  visit  the  District 
of  Columbia — and  they  should  be  en- 
couraged to  do  so — is  a  very  serious  mis- 
take.   I  oppose  it  on  that  grotmd,  too. 

I  wish  to  conclude  by  saying  that  the 
disparity  in  income  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  obvious  to  anyone  with  eyes 
to  see.  One  cannot  drive  around  the 
city  without  finding  area  after  area  in 
which  people  have  to  live  in  the  most 
dilapidated  and  dirty  conditions.  Slums 
here  are  among  the  worst  anywhere. 

Housing  is  very  poor.  Obviously  the 
income  of  a  very  high  proportion  of 
the  residents  of  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bia  who  are  colored  is  very  low.  These 
are  the  people  who  will  have  to  pay  more 
in  taxes  because  of  the  sales  tax.  On 
the  other  hand,  statistics  show  that  the 
per  capita  income  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  higher  than  in  any  other  State 
except  Delaware.  This  means  that  we 
should  certainly,  if  we  have  any  regard 
for  progressivity.  insist  on  an  income 
tax  which  is  at  least  comparable  to  that 
in  most  of  the  other  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  called  for  an  alliance  of  progress, 
which  Is  a  fine  name  for  our  South  Amer- 
ican £dd  program.  The  great  weakness 
in  many  South  American  countries  is 
that  they  do  in  those  countries  what  is 
being  done  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 


namely,  that  the  burden  of  the  taxes  is 
imposed  upon  those  who  are  least  able 
to  pay.  If  any  area  of  the  country  should 
set  an  example  for  these  countries,  it  is 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Capital  of 
the  Nation. 

The  money  is  needed.  The  District 
should  have  it.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
Washington.  D.C..  should  be  the  model 
for  the  country  and  the  model  for  the 
world. 

When  the  District  of  CoKmibia  rec- 
ommends a  series  of  tax  increases,  ev- 
ery one  of  which  is  regressive,  and  does 
not  touch  the  District  income  tax,  which 
is  far  lower  than  in  other  areas  of  the 
country,  being  only  5  percent,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  District  is  not  living  up 
to  the  ideaLs  of  the  administration  or 
the  progressive  ideaLs  of  our  Nation. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  he  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  jThe 
amendment  will  be  stated  1 1 

The  Legislative  Clerk,  On  pa?e  36. 
between  lines  20  and  21,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

TITLE      IX AMENDMENT      OF      PUBLIC      LAW      874. 

EIGHTT-riKST      CONQRESS,      TO      INCLUDB ,    THE 
DISTRICT     or     COLUMBIA  1| 

Sec.  901.  Section  9(8)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950  (20  U.S.C  244(8)  )  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "the  District  of  Columbia," 
after  'Guam.". 

On  page  36,  line  21  and  following,  redesig- 
nate title  IX  as  title  X  and  redesignate  the 
sections  in  such  title  accordingly 

On  page  37,  line  14,  before  the  period  In- 
sert a  comma  and  "other  than  title  IX  " 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
come  under  Public  Law  874.  The  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  assur'^d  us  that  the  law  can 
apply  to  the  District  of  Columbia  if  we 
adopt  an  amendment. 

The  amendment  contains  technical 
provisions  however  to  make  certain  that 
the  District  authorities  will  not  deter- 
mine what  is  covered.  I  ask  the  chair- 
man if  he  will  agree  to  take  the  amend- 
ment to  conference.  It  is  a  sound 
amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  What  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  said  during  his  very  able 
discussion  of  the  revenue  problem  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  very  impressive, 
and  has  impressed  me  a  great  deal 
today. 

There  is  a  question  here  about  the 
impacted  areas  bill  not  having  included 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am  frank 
to  say  that  this  wsis  not  completely  dis- 
cussed by  our  committee.  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  if  it  is  good  for  Bethesda, 
as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  and  good 
for  New  York  City — and  I  know  it  is 
good  for  the  State  of  Nevada — perhaps 
it  is  good  also  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

I  do  not  know  all  the  ramifications. 
The  only  thing  that  concerned  me  was 
that  it  might  possibly  mean  that  this 
amount  will  be  taken  off  the  Federal 
payment.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
seems  to  think  and  made  the  statement 
in  his  preliminary  remarks  that  this 
would  not  happen. 


Mr  MORSE.  I  have  read  into  the 
Record  a  memorandum  which  indicates 
that  that  would  not  happen. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
take  the  amendment  to  conference.  It 
has  considerable  merit.  I  am  happy  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ?end 
the  next  amendment  to  the  desk.  It  is 
an  amendment  to  increase  the  tax  on 
hard  liquor  from  $1.50  to  $2  a  gallon. 
As  the  chairman  knows,  the  committee 
felt  there  was  a  great  deal  of  merit  to 
the  amendment.  There  is  a  chance  here 
to  impose  a  tax  on  the  basis  of  ability 
to  pay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  10, 
line  14,  strike  out  "$1.50'  and  insert 
'S2  00  .  On  page  10.  line  16,  strike  out 
"$1  50  ■  and  insert  "$2.00". 

Mr  MORSE.  It  would  be  better  to 
have  a  tax  on  booze  than  on  boots. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
area  the  Senator  from  Oregon  makes  a 
rather  impressive  case.  By  way  of  com- 
parison, the  State  of  Maryland  imposes 
a  tax  of  $2.50  per  gallon  on  alcohol  and 
$1.50  per  gallon  on  spirits.  The  figure 
proposed  by  the  committee  was  the  best 
judgment  of  the  committee.  We  arrived 
at  a  figure  of  $1.50  per  gallon  for  both 
alcohol  and  spirits.  However.  I  am  not 
adverse  to  accepting  the  figure  of  $2  a 
gallon  on  spirits  and  alcohol.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  take  the  amendment  to 
conference  and  attempt  to  hold  it  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  MORSE      I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tors  statement.     I  am  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  )s  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  increase  the  tax  on 
each  package  of  cigarettes  to  5  cents.  I 
think  it  would  be  in  the  public  interest 
as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  increasing 
the  tax  revenues  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay 
rather  than  to  tax  the  necessities  of  life. 
As  the  Senator  from  Nevada  knows, 
the  State  of  Maryland  imposes  a  higher 
tax  on  cigarettes.  I  think  a  tax  of  5 
cents  a  package  is  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise. I  beseech  and  urge  the  chair- 
man of  my  committee  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE,  If  we  keep  increas- 
ing these  taxes,  will  we  not  ultimately 
be  producing  an  amount  far  more  than 
is  requested''  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  propose  a  reduction  of  the  tax 
on  some  items? 

Mr  MORSE.  My  last  amendment 
will  propo.se  some  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  revenue  to  be  raised. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
will  be  stated. 
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The  Legislative  Clerk  On  pape  7,  line 
13,  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  '4  cents' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '5  cents." 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  this  ques- 
tion was  discussed  at  length  in  the  full 
committee.  There  was  some  feeling  that 
the  tax  should  be  4  cents,  some  feeling 
that  it  should  be  5  cents,  and  some  feel- 
ing that  it  should  be  6  cents  a  package. 
The  tax  in  Maryland  is  6  cents  a  pack- 
age; in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
it  is  3  cents  a  package.  This  proposal, 
again,  involves  a  question  of  judgment. 
The  committee  was  fairly  well  divided  as 
to  whether  the  tax  should  be  4  cents  or  5 
cents.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
mint  of  the  Senator  from  Orepon. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  next  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk.  I  have  not  been  so  persuasive  with 
the  chairman  with  respect  to  increasing 
the  tax  on  parking  facilities.  I  think  the 
operators  of  such  facilities  are  getting 
away  with  a  tax  that  is  too  low. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  desire  to  have 
his  amendment  read? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  in  its  entirety ;  just 
the  title.  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  printed. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  36.  after  line  20.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing  new   title 

"Title  IX — Tax  on  Amounts  Paid  for  Park- 
ing OF  Motor  Vehicles 
"Sbc    901    Tax  on  Parking  Feib. 

■(ai  Imposition  or  Tax — There  Is  hereby 
Imposed  on  amounts  paid  for  parking  any 
motor  vehicle  in  any  commercial  parking 
facility  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a  tax 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  amounts  so  paid 

"(b)  Fractional  Parts  of  Cents — If  the 
amount  of  tax  imposed  under  subsection  la) 
includes  a  fractional  part  of  a  cent — 

■'(1)  such  fractional  part  shall  be  dis- 
regarded If  It  is  less  than  '^  cent,  and 

"(2  1  the  tax  Imposed  shall  be  Increased  to 
the  next  higher  whole  cent  if  such  frac- 
tional part  Is  '2  cent  or  more 

"(ci  Bt  Whom  Paid — The  tax  Imposed  by 
subsection  |&)  shall  be  returned  and  paid  by 
the  person  receiving  the  amount  paid  for 
parking. 

"Sec   902     Detinitions. 

For  purposes  of  this  title — 
,  "(I)  Commercial  parking  facility —The 
term  'commercial  parking  facility'  means 
any  premises  used  for  the  parking  of  motor 
vehicles  if  a  charge  Is  made,  directly  or  In- 
directly, for  the  parking  of  any  motor  ve- 
hicle thereon,  except  that  such  term  does 
not  Include — 

"(A I  any  such  facility  which  has  a  maxi- 
mum capacity  fur  parking  less  than  five 
motor  vehicles  of  average  size,  or 

"(Bi  any  such  facility  if  the  maximum 
charge  for  parking  a  motor  vehicle  thereon 
does  not  exceed  a  rate  01  25  cents  per  day. 

"(2)  Commissioners —The  term  'Com- 
missioners' means  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"Sec    903    Exceptions. 

"(a)  Trucks  and  Buses  —The  tax  Imposed 
by  section  901  shall  not  apply  to  amounts 
paid  for  parking — 

"(1)  any  truck  or  truck  trailer  or  semi- 
trailer, or 

"(2)  any  motor  vehicle  which  has  a  pas- 
senger seating  capacity  of  ten  or  more  adult 
passengers,  including  the   driver. 


•(bi  Government-Owned  Motor  Vehi- 
ci-Es.— The  tax  imposed  by  section  901  shall 
not  apply  to  amounts  paid  for  parking  any 
motor  vehicle  ovnied  by  the  Uiuted  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  State,  or  any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going. If— 

"( 1 1  such  motor  vehicle  may  be  used  only 
in  the  official  business  of  the  Government 
which  owns  such  motor  vehicle,  or 

"(2)  an  occupant  of  such  motor  vehicle  is 
engaged  in  official  business  during  the  time 
that  such  motor   vehicle  is   parked 

"(ci  Parking  Meters — The  tax  Imposed 
by  section  901  shall  not  apply  to  any  amount 
paid  for  parking  if  the  amount  paid  Is  de- 
posited In  a  parking  meter  maintained  by 
the  District  of  Columbia 

"Sec  904  Amounts  paid  which  include 
amounts   paid  for   parking. 

"(a)  Parking  Privileges  Included  at  No 
Additional  Charge — In  any  case  in  which  a 
lease  of  property  (other  than  property  used 
by  the  lessee  as  his  personal  residence)  con- 
fers on  the  lessee  a  privilege  to  park  one  or 
more  motor  vehicles  in  a  commercial  parking 
facility  without  additional  charge,  the 
amounts  paid  under  such  leases  shall  be  con- 
."^Idered  to  Include  an  amount  paid  for  park- 
ing such  motor  vehicle  or  vehicles  within  the 
meaning  of  section  901.  The  amount  so 
considered  to  be  paid  shall  be  an  amount, 
determined  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioners,  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  payments  for  the  property  leased 
exceed  payments  for  the  lease  of  comparable 
property  which  does  not  confer  any  parking 
privileges    on    the    lessee 

"(b)  Parking  Privii^eces  Included  Upon 
Payment  of  Higher  Rental  — In  any  case  in 
which  a  lease  of  property  (Other  than  prop- 
erty used  by  the  lessee  as  his  personal  resi- 
dence! confers  on  the  lessee  a  privilege  to 
park  one  or  more  motor  vehicles  In  a  com- 
mercial parking  facility  for  a  stipulated  addi- 
tional rental,  the  amount  so  stipulated  shall 
be  considered  an  amount  pa'd  for  parking 
such  motor  vehicle  or  vehicles  within  the 
meaning  of    section   901. 

"Sec  905    Administrative  provisions 

"The  provisions  of  section  126  and  of  sec- 
tions 129  through  152  of  the  District  of  Od- 
lumbla  Sales  Tax  Act,  as  amended  (63  Stat, 
116,  117-124;  DC.  Code  $47-2603  and  f  47- 
2606-5  47- 2629 » .  shall,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioners,  apply  with 
respect  to  the  t&x  Imposed  by  section  901 
"Sec  906    Short  title 

"This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  District 
of  Columbia  Parking  Tax   Act". 

"Sec  907    Effective  DA"rE 

"The  tax  imposed  by  section  901  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  amounts  paid  on 
or  after  the  first  day  of  the  flrst  month 
which  begins  more  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  for  the 
parking  of  motor  vehicles  on  or  after  such 
first  day 

"Renumber  title  IX.  and  sections  901.  902. 
903.  and  904.  to  be  title  X.  and  sections  1001. 
1002.  1003,  and  1004.  respectively." 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  must  re- 
sist this  amendment.  It  has  not  had 
the  full  consideration  of  the  committee. 
It  concerns  a  new  area  of  taxation  and 
requires  further  study.  It  may  have 
merit,  but  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon will  not  press  the  amendment,  but 
will  give  the  Subcommittees  on  Fiscal 
Affairs  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
an  opportunity  to  explore  it  further. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  tax. 
The  need  for  it  is  so  obvious  that  hear- 
ings are  not  needed.  The  operators  of 
parking  facilities  are  not  paying  enough 
taxes.    They  have  the  ability  to  pay. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  a  voice  vote. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  amendment  was  rejected, 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  next  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  10  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

Mr  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada is  gracious. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  36, 
after  line  20.  insert  a  new  title  9,  as 
follows : 

ti~le  IX — tax  on  amounts  paid  as  rents  for 

nonresidential  property 
Sec    901     Tax  on  Rents  for  Real  Property. 

(a)  Imposition  of  Tax. — There  Is  hereby 
imposed  on  amounts  paid  as  rent  for  any 
real  property  situated  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia a  tax  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
amounts  so  paid. 

( b  I  Tax  Applicable  Only  to  Amounts  Paid 
FOR  Right  of  Occupancy. — If  any  lease  of 
real  property  confers  on  the  lessee  any  rights 
or  privileges  in  addition  to  the  right  to  oc- 
cupy the  real  property  leased  and  to  serv- 
ices or  facilities  furnished  In  connection 
therewith,  the  tAx  Imposed  by  8Ut>section 
(a)  shall  apply  only  to  that  portion  of  the 
amounts  paid  as  rent  under  such  lease  as 
is  attributable  to  the  right  to  occupy  the 
real  property  leased  and  to  such  services  or 
facilities  The  portion  of  the  amounts  paid 
so  attributable  shall  be  determined  under 
regulations  prescrilsed  by  the  Commissioners. 

( c  I  Subleases — If  the  amount  paid  as  rent 
Is  paid  by  a  lessee  who  has  subleased  the 
rented  property  to  a  sublessee,  or  is  paid  by 
any  subsequent  sublessor  of  such  property, 
the  tax  Imposed  by  subsection  ( a  1  shall  ap- 
ply only  to  that  portion  (If  any)  of  the 
amount  oald  as  exceeds  the  amount  paid  as 
rent  for  such  property  by  his  sublessee. 

(d)  By  Whom  Paid. — The  tax  Imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  returned  and  paid 
by  the  person  paying  the  rent. 

(e)  DErTNTnoN. — For  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  "Commissioners"  means  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Sec  902.  Exceptions. 

(a)  Personal  Residences — The  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  901  shall  not  apply  to 
amounts  paid  as  rent  for  any  real  property 
used  solely  as  a  personal  residence.  In  any 
case  In  which  real  proi>erty  U  used  both  as 
a  personal  residence  and  for  any  other  pur- 
pose or  purposes,  the  tax  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 901  shall  apply  only  to  that  portion  of 
the  amounts  paid  as  rent  as  is  attributable 
to  such  other  purpose  or  purposes.  The 
amount  so  attributable  shall  be  determined 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioners. 

(b)  Unimproved  Property. — TTie  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  901  shall  not  apply  to 
amounts  paid  as  rent  for  unimproved  real 
property. 

(c)  Rents  Paid  bt  the  Unttkd  Statis. 
THE  District  or  Colxtmbia,  et  CmoLA. — 
The  tax  lm{>osed  by  section  BOl  shall  not 
apply  to  amounts  paid  as  rent  by  tbe  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  by  any 
government,  organization,  or  person  speci- 
fied In  section  1  of  the  Act  enUtled  "An  Act 
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to  define  real  property  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion In  tlie  Ehfitrlct  of  Colxunbla",  approved 
December  24,  1942,  as  amended  (56  Stat. 
1089;  D.C.  Code  |47-801a),  If  the  property 
rented  is  used  for  purposes  which  would 
entitle  such  property  to  be  exempt  from 
taxation  under  such  section  if  It  were  owned 
by  such  government,  organization,  or  person. 
Sec.    903.  Caiorrs   for   Tax  Paid. 

(a)  Corporations. — ^Title  VTI  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax 
Act  of  1947,  as  amended  (61  Stat.  345;  D.C. 
Code  §  47-1571— §  47-1571a),  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  3.  Credit  for  Tax  Paid  on  Rent. — 
There  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  2  of  this  title  for 
any  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  tax  paid  or  accrued  by  the  tax- 
payer during  such  taxable  year  under  sec- 
tion 901  of  the  District  of  Colimibia  Rent 
Tax  Act.  The  amount  of  tax  paid  or  ac- 
crued under  such  section  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  computing  the  taxable  In- 
come (as  defined  in  section  1  of  this  title) 
of  the  taxpayer." 

(b)  Unincorporated  Businesses. — Title 
VIII  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Income  and 
Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947,  as  amended  (DC 
Code  S  47-1574 — S  47-1574e).  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section. 

"Sec.  7.  Credit  for  Tax  Paid  on  Rent. — 
There  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  against  the 
tax  imposed  by  section  3  of  this  title  for  any 
taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
of  tax  paid  or  accrued  by  the  taxpayer  dur- 
ing such  taxable  year  under  section  901  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Rent  Tax  Act.  The 
amount  of  tax  paid  or  accrued  imder  such 
section  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
computing  the  taxable  Income  (as  defined  In 
section  2  of  this  title)  of  the  taxpayer." 

Sec.  904.  Collection;    Administrative   Pro- 
visions. 

(a)  Returns  and  Payments. — Rctiims  of 
the  tax  Imposed  by  section  901  shall  be  made 
at  such  times,  but  not  more  often  than  once 
during  each  calendar  quarter,  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioners. The  tax  shall  be  paid  at  the 
time  of  making  the  return. 

(b)  Information  bt  Lessors. — Every  per- 
son owning  real  property  situated  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  is  leased  to  any  other 
person,  and  every  person  leasing  or  subleas- 
ing real  proF>erty  situated  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  subleases  such  property  to 
any  other  person,  shall  furnish  at  such  times 
and  In  such  manner  as  may  be  required  by 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commission- 
ers— 

(1)  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons  to 
whom  such  property  is  leased  or  subleased; 

(2)  the  amount  of  rents  payable  under  the 
lease  or  sublease;  and 

(3)  such  other  relevant  information  as 
may  be  required  by  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioners. 

The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  property  used  solely 
as  a  personal  residence  or  to  unimproved 
prop>€rty. 

( c )  Administration  Provisions. — Except 
to  the  extent  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  the  provisions  of  sections 
217,  220.  221,  and  223  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Use  Tax  Act,  as  amended  (63  Stat. 
127-128;  DC.  Code  §  47-2707,  47-2710.  47- 
2711,  and  47-2713),  including  the  provisions 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act 
made  applicable  by  such  sections,  shall, 
under  regtilatlons  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioners, apply  with  respect  to  the  tax 
Imposed  by  section  901. 

Sec.  905.  Short  Tttle. — This  title  may  be 
cited  as  the  "District  of  Colvunbla  Rent  Tax 
Act". 


Sec.  906.  Effective  Date. — The  tax  im- 
posed by  section  901  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  amounts  paid  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  for  rents  be- 
coming due  and  payable  on  or  after  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  more 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Renumber  title  IX,  and  sections  901,  902. 
903,  and  904,  to  be  title  X.  and  sections 
1001,    1002,   1003,  and    1004.   respectively. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  tax 
the  fellow  who  makes  h.s  money  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  but  lives  outside 
the  District.  It  imposes  a  tax  on  com- 
mercial rents  that  would  be  paid  by 
individuals  and  organizations  engtiged 
in  activities  in  the  District  but  not  effec- 
tively subject  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
corporate  tax — the  tax  on  unincorpo- 
rated businesses,  or,  the  individual  in- 
come tax.  He  ought  to  be  required  to 
pay  such  a  tax.  If  he  makes  his  living 
here,  he  ought  to  be  required  to  pay  a 
tax.  I  urge  that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  was  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee. It  has  some  appeal,  but  it  raises 
some  problems.  I  hope  it  will  be  possible 
for  the  committee  to  consider  it  in  an- 
other year.  I  am  opposed  to  this  par- 
ticular am.endment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
a  voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  j 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
to  my  next  proposal,  to  my  plea  for  the 
elimination  of  the  sales  tax  on  groceries. 
It  is  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill. 
I  simply  do  not  think  a  1 -percent  tax  can 
be  justified  on  the  food  which  poor  peo- 
ple have  to  take  into  their  mouth-s  in 
order  to  live  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  think  the  tax  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed. My  amendment  proposes  to  re- 
peal it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  ap- 
propriate place  in  the  bill  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  That  section 
114(a)(1)  of  the  District  of  ColumMa  Sales 
Tpx  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-2601)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  The  sale  for  consumption  of  any 
meals,  food,  drink,  or  other  tangible  pers»jnal 
property  for  a  consideration  at  any  restau- 
rant, hotel,  drugstore,  club,  resort,  or  other 
place  at  which  meals,  food,  drink,  or  other 
tangible  personal  property  are  sold." 

Sec.  2.  The  proviso  In  section  125  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  (DC. 
Code,  sec.  47-2602)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  rate  of  tax  with  respect  to  sales  of 
food  for  human  consumption  off  the  prem- 
ises where  such  food  Is  sold  shall  be  1  per 
centum  of  the  gross  receipts  from  suchisales, 
and  that". 

Sec.  3.  Section  127  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Sales  Tax  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec  47- 
2604)  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out.  in  subsection  a),  the 
following:  "other  than  sales  of  food  for 
him:! an  consumption  off  the  premises  ^here 
such  food  is  sold,  and'; 


(b)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b):  and 

(c)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as 
(ta). 

Sec.  4.  Section  128(d)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  47- 
2605)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  para- 
graph (2)  thereof  u  new  paragraph  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  ( 1)  Sales  of  food  for  human  consumption 
off  the  premises  where  such  food  Is  sold  " 

Sec  5.  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  201(a)  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Use  Tax  Act  (DC. 
Code,  sec   47-2701 )  is  rei>ealed. 

Sec.  6.  Section  212  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Use  Tax  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  47-2702) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  except  that  the 
rnte  of  tax  with  respect  to  sales  of  food  for 
human  consumption  off  the  premises  where 
.';uch  food  is  sold  fhall  be  1  per  centum  of  the 
sales  price  of  such  sales". 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  July  1, 
1961. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE     I  yield. 

Mr  JAVITS.  When  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  espoused  this  amendment. 
I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
offered  it.  It  is  the  general  practice  In 
communities  which  impose  a  sales  tax  to 
exempt  food  because  a  tax  on  food  is 
regressive.  I  sincerely  hope  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  may  see  fit  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  and  take  it  to  con- 
ference, as  he  has  done  with  respect  to 
a  number  of  other  amendments  which. 
with  his  usual  dLstinction  and  force,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  offered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  was  the  blU  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  in  the  86th  Con- 
gress.   I  cosponsored  it  with  him  then 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  tax  stiU  be 
applicable  on  food  which  is  consumed 
in  a  public  merchandising  place — that 
is.  restaurants? 

Mr.  MORSE.    Unfortunately,  yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  enthusiastically 
support  the  amendment.  While  it  will 
cause  the  loss  of  $2.4  million  of  revenue, 
more  than  twice  as  much  will  be  gained 
by  the  impacted  areas  amendment,  ac- 
cepted by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  there 
will  still  be  more  revenue  than  was  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  correct. 

Mr,  President,  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
pcscd  to  the  amendment.  It  is  a  difficult 
a.Ticndment  to  resist.  Twenty-four  of 
the  35  States  impose  a  tax  higher  than 
is  impo.sed  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Thirty-five  States  of  the  Union  have  this 
type  of  tax. 

Believe  me.  the  District  of  Columbia 
needs  revenue,  even  if  the  impacted  areas 
amendment  is  successful,  because  we  are 
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premising  the  total  amount  of  revenue 
on  a  $36  million  Federal  payment.  The 
House  has  allowed,  to  date,  $30  million. 
Tliere  is  a  $6  million  differential.  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
amendment  I  ask  for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
my  last  amendment,  which  simply  strikes 
out  the  sales  tax  provision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  staled. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Beginning  on 
page  5.  line  12.  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  all  matter  through  line  5  of  page  7. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  strikes  out  the  increase  in 
the  sales  tax 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  again,  re- 
grettably. I  must  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  simply  brings 
the  District  of  Columbia  tax  into  accord 
with  that  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  I 
oppose  the  amendment  and  ask  that  the 
question  be  put. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  on  this 
amendment.  I  ask  for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr   DIRKSEN     How  much  time  have 

1  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining; the  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
4  minutes  remaining 

Mr   DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  on 
page  48  of  the  hearings  it  is  shown  that 
the  problem  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  mainly  the  result  of  the  action  of 
Congre.ss  in  granting  salary  increases 
last  year.  I  look  back  with  a  bit  of  com- 
fort in  remembering  that  I  opposed  a 
part  of  those  salary  increases.  I  think 
if  we  had  been  called  upon  to  impose 
new  taxes  a  year  ago,  when  the  salary 
increase  bill  was  passed,  we  would  not 
have  been  so  liberal. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  34  employees  for 
every  thousand  population:  Pittsburgh 
has  10  per  thousand:  Cincinnati  has  12 
per  thousand:  Cleveland  has  12  per  thou- 
sand. 

It  IS  quite  bewilrierint;  even  recotiniz- 
ing  that  there  are  so  many  public  serv- 
ices, to  find  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  34  employee.s  per  thousand  I  ven- 
ture to  say — without  having  made  a 
study  of  the  matter — that  that  number 
is  in  excess  of  the  needs. 

Moreover,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  the  expenditure  for  personal  serv- 
ices in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  $127 
million;  in  Cleveland.  S71  milhon;  in 
Cincinnati.  $44  million:  in  Buffalo.  $49 
million.  Cities  with  larger  populations 
have  service  expenditures  50  percent 
less  than  those  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  expired. 


The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  engrossm^ent  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr   President 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  hap- 
py to  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  First.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee I  Mr.  BiBLEJ  for  his  cooperation 
in  connection  with  this  measure  It  is 
typical  of  his  leadership  of  the  com- 
mittee 

I  hope  the  amendments  which  have 
been  agreed  to  will  be  approved  in  the 
conference 

I  cannot  vote  for  the  bill,  because  by 
the  levying  of  a  sales  tax  it  imposes  on 
the  poor  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Nevertheless.  I  appreciate  the 
help  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
in  connection  with  the  adoption  of  my 
amendments 

I  wish  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment, 
the  salan-  increase  last  year  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  should  have  been 
larger.  The  trouble  lies  with  Congress. 
Congress  has  not  done  its  job:  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  not  served  as  good 
aldermen   for  the   city  of  Washington. 

What  Congress  should  do  is  transfer 
to  the  free  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  their  citizenship  rights,  and 
let  them  run  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Then  Congress  would  not  have  to  spend 
Its  time  in  dealing  with  what  amount  to 
city-council  matters  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr  President.  I  shall  not  vote  for  the 
bill,  because  it  is  not  good  enough. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  first  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon— who  is  a  most  helpful  member  of 
our  committee — in  reciting  again  that 
there  should  be  self-government  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

If  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche)  will  examine  the  record  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  m  connection 
with  this  matter.  I  believe  he  will  find 


that  very  little  wa'-te  or  extravagance 
exists  in  the  various  District  of  Columbia 
departments,  in  connection  with  the 
performance  of  the  various  responsibili- 
ties with  which  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  charged.  This  is  not  an  ordinary 
American  city;  it  is  more  in  the  nature 
of  a  combination  city  and  State — the 
Nation  s  Capital.  Certainly  it  has  un- 
usual problems.  Under  the  able  leader- 
ship, on  this  Side  of  the  Hill,  of  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  IMr.  Byrd],  I  believe  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  remove  the  waste 
and  the  fat  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia appropriation  bill. 

Of  couise.  It  costs  money  to  run  the 
government  of  the  Nations  great  Capital 
City,  and  it  will  continue  to  cost  money. 
Those  who  provide  the  necessary  serv- 
ices in  the  District  of  Columbia — for 
instance,  the  services  provided  by  the 
Police  E>epartment — are  repeatedly  lost 
to  Federal  agencies  which  are  able  to 
pay  higher  salaries.  One  of  the  very 
large  problems  in  connection  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  in  connection 
with  iecruiting  sufficient  personnel  for 
an  adequate  police  force.  That  is  most 
difficult,  because  it  is  impossible  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  pay  high  enough 
salaries  to  command  the  best  possible 
police  force  members,  whereas  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  should  \..ve  the  best 
police  force  both  in  the  Nation  and  in 
the  entire  world. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  and  I  are  talking  along 
the  same  line.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  established  the  salary  sched- 
ule; and  the  District  of  Columbia  loses 
its  employees  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment agencies,  because  of  the  higher 
salaries  paid  by  those  agencies.  The 
Federal  Congress  has  fixed  the  salary 
schedule,  and  that  is  the  source  of  the 
problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  schedules  appearing  in  the 
hearings  on  page  11,  under  exhibits  1 
and  2,  and  on  page  12.  imder  exhibit  3. 
showing  the  number  of  employees  and 
the  expenditures  for  personal  services, 
as  compared  with  those  for  other  cities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
wei-e  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


Exhibit  No.  1 


City 


Milwaukee 

Baltimnre 

I'lttsburgh 

Boston 

rincinnall 

("h'Vt'land 

HuITalo 

>tiii  Francisco. 

Houston 

f^t    I>oiii.« 

M  inneaj:tf)lis . . . 
S'l  w  Orleans  .. 
M'a.'^liincton. . . 


N'unilx'r  of 

Numln-r  of 

cit.v  govern- 

city govern- 

Populii- 

I'opula- 

Percent 

ment  em- 

ment  cm- 

N'umlior 

tioo,   1950 

tion,  IWO 

change  in 

plovecs  per 

plot-^-s  per 

rhanjie 

1    ! 

population 

thousand 

thousand 

A 

population. 

population. 

1: 

\m^ 

1960 

837,392 

734,788 

-1-15.3 

10.3 

12.4 

+2  1 

»49.708 
67fl.806 

921.  3(>a 
600.  327 

-2.9 
-11.3 

27.0 
9.6 

27  0 
10.9 

-13 

801.344 

677,  620 

-16.4 

17  4 

:so  9 

+  2  5 

503.898 

.WS,  00(1 

+   19 

11.25 

13  56 

+2.31 

914,  SOS 

869.867 

-4.9 

12  ,59 

12  39 

■) 

»■;■- 

.■*<].  \'i2 

52H.  3.S7 

-8« 

15  56 

17  M 

+  1   78 

77.5.  3.'i7 

r\XWi> 

— 7.  7 

25.  54 

29.93 

+4.39 

.SSfi.  IM 

932.680 

+.16.4 

6.3 

9  1 

+  2.8 

i 

85fi.  796 

754. 134 

-11.9 

9.3 

12.5 

+3.2 

.■)il.71S 

4JvJ,  872 

-8.0 

16,7 

19  1 

+2.4 

STO,  44.5 

6-27,  52.5 

+10.0 

11.3 

11.7 

+.4 

802,  178 

746.958 

-6.  y 

24.  P 

34  5 

+9  6 

II 
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Exhibit  No.  2 
Changes  in  District  of  Columbia  government 
personnel,    by   grade   classifications,  June 
30,  1952.  through  June  30,  1960 


Or8<le 

N'umbor  of 

emplovws, 

Jane  30, 

1952 

Mumber  of 

employees, 

June  30, 

1960 

Percent  of 
change 

1 

421 
365 
982 
733 
1,092 
270 
522 

r>s 

268 

39 

ir.l 

urr 

70 

29 

19 

4 

3 

0 

44 

755 

1,312 

1,448 

1,122 

1,086 

1,207 

270 

622 

102 

351 

280 

188 

101 

54 

19 

6 

2 

-89.  5 

2 

+106.  8 

3 

+3.3.  5 

4 

+97.5 

5 

+2.  7 

fi 

+302.2 

7 _. .- 

+  131  2 

8 

+297.0 

(t 

+  132.1 

10                         

+  179.4 

11..    

+  118.0 

12          

+  161.7 

13 

+168.  5 

14 

+248.2 

15             

+184.2 

16 

+375.  0 

17 

+100.0 

18 

Source:  District  of  Columbia  personnel  oflice. 
Exhibit  No.  3 
lln  thousands  of  dollars] 


City 

Eipcmii- 
tiire  for 
personal 
services, 
fiscal  1951 

Expendi- 
ture for 
personal 
services, 

fiscal  1959 

In- 
crease 

Milwaukee 

28.097 
.5,8,  322 
23,758 
7.5.  131 
22,843 
X\  012 
31,649 
51,811 
1,3,  531 

21.048 
18.997 
65,  3S7 

49,904 

113,7.59 

.3.5,  131 

106.787 

44,126 

71,740 

49,821 

85,818 

33,537 

.M.  717 

29,204 

34,671 

127,  725 

21.867 

Baltimore 

55,4.37 

Pittsburgh 

11.373 

Boston 

31.656 

Cincinnati    

21,283 

Cleveland 

16.  728 

Buffalo 

18, 172 

San  Francisco 

Ilou.ston.  . 

34,007 
20.006 

8t   Louis 

20.749 

M  innt  a  polis 

8,156 

New  Or  eans.. 

1,5,674 

I  )istrlct  of  Columbia. . 

62,338 

t. 


Source'  "Compendium  of  City  Oovcrnmert  Fi- 
nances" (1951  and  1959  eds.\  Bureau  of  Census,  f.S. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  recognize  the  prob- 
lem, Mr.  President;  and  2  years  ago  I 
opposed  the  salary  increase  at  that  time, 
in  part  because  I  knew  it  would  result 
in  this  burden. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
has  been  read  the  third  time. 

The  question  now  is,  Shall  the  bill 
pass? 

The  bill   (H.R.  258)   was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Sales  Tax  Act  to  increase  the 
rate  of  tax  imposed  on  certain  gross  re- 
ceipts, to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Facility  Act  of 
1942  to  transfer  certain  parking  fees  and 
other  moneys  to  the  highway  fund,  to 
increase  the  annual  Federal  payment  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  extend  my  thanks  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  who  has  had  an 
onerous  job  to  perform.  As  always,  he 
has  done  well. 

My  thanks  go  also  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  both 
of  whom  offered  amendments  and  sug- 
gestions which  in  part  made  the  bill 
better. 


MIGRATORY  WORKERS'  HEALTH 
SERVICES  AND  CONDITIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  671.  Senate 
bill  1130. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(S.  1130)  to  amend  title  III  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Services  Act  to  authorize 
grants  for  improving  domestic  agricul- 
tural migratory  workers'  health  services 
and  conditions,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  wiih  an  amendment,  at  the 
top  of  page  2,  to  strike  out; 

Grants    por    Improving    Domestic    Aoaicri.- 

TURAL    MlGR.^TORY    WORKERS'    HEALTH    SERV- 
ICES AND  Conditions 

Sec.  310.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1962.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $3,000  OOO  for 
any  year,  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Surgeon  General  ( 1 1  to  make  grants  to  pub- 
lic or  other  nonprofit  agencies,  instiiuuons. 
and  organizations  for  paying  part  of  the  cost 
of  special  projects  to  improve  health  services 
for  and  the  health  conditions  of  domestic 
agricultural  migratory  workers  and  their 
families,  including  training  pers<^)ns  to  pro- 
vide health  services  for  or  otherwise  improve 
the  health  conditions  of  such  migratory 
workers  and  their  families,  and  (2)  to  con- 
duct studies,  investigations,  and  demotistra- 
tions,  to  train  Federal  or  other  personnel  for 
providing  such  services  or  otherwise  improv- 
ing such  conditions,  and  to  encour  ipe  and 
cooperate  in  intrastate  or  interstate  pro- 
grams, for  the  purpose  of  Improving  health 
services  for  or  otherwise  improving  the 
health  conditions  of  domestic  agricultural 
migratory  woikers  and  their  families. 

(b)  The  Surgeon  General  is  autliorieed  to 
appoint  an  expert  advisory  committee  to  ad- 
vise him  In  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  this  section,  Including  the  develop- 
ment of  program  policies  and  the  retlew  of 
grant  applications. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert:    \ 

Grants  for  Family  Health  Service  Clinics 

FOB     Domestic     Agricultural     MiatATORv 

Workers 

Sec.  310.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1962.  and  for  each  fl-scal  yea.'  'here- 
after, such  sums,  not  to  exceed  83,000,000 
for  any  year,  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  Surgeon  General  ( 1 )  to  make  graiits  to 
public  or  other  nonprofit  agenlces,  insti- 
tutions, and  organizations  for  paying  part 
of  the  cost  of  (i)  establishing  and  operat- 
ing family  health  service  clinics  for  domes- 
tic agricultural  migratory  workers  and  their 
families.  Including  training  persons  to  pro- 
vide services  In  the  establishing  and  opera- 
tion of  such  clinics,  and  (11)  special  projects 
to  improve  health  services  for  and  the  health 
conditions  of  domestic  agricultural  rnlgra- 
tory  workers  and  their  families.  Including 
training  persons  to  provide  health  services 
for  or  otherwise  Improve  the  health  condi- 
tions of  such  migratory  workers  and  their 
families,  and  (2)  to  encourage  and  cooperate 
in  intrastate  or  interstate  programs.  lor  the 
purpose  of  improving  health  services  for  or 
otherwise  Improving  the  health  conditions  of 
domestic  agricultural  migratory  workers  and 
their  families. 

(b)  The  Surgeon  General  Is  authorized 
to  appoint  an  expert  advisory  committee  to 
advise  him  In  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration of  this  section.  Including  the  devel- 
opment of  program  policies  and  the  review 
of  grant  applications. 


So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rppresentatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
Ayncrica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title 
III  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U  S.C  ,  chapter  6.A.  subchapter  II)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  at  the  end  of  part  A  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"GRANTS  FOR  FAMILY  HEALTH  SERVICE  CLINICS 
FOR  DOMESTIC  ACRICU  LTX^RAL  MIGRATORY 
WORKERS 

"Sec  310. (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1962.  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  such  stuns,  not  to  exceed  t3.000.- 
000  for  any  year,  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Surgeon  General  1 1 1  to  make  granus 
to  public  or  other  nonprofit  agencies.  Insti- 
tutions, and  organizations  for  paying  pa--t 
of  the  cost  of  (I)  establishing  and  operating 
family  health  service  clinics  for  domestic 
agricultural  migratory  workers  and  their 
families,  including  training  persons  to  pro- 
vide services  In  the  establishing  and  op- 
eration of  such  clinics,  and  (11)  specl.il  proj- 
ects to  Improve  health  services  for  and  the 
health  condlti'-^ns  of  domestic  agricultural 
migratory  workers  and  their  families.  In- 
cluding training  persons  to  provide  health 
services  for  or  otherwise  Improve  the  health 
conditions  of  such  migratory  workers  and 
their  families,  aiid  (2;  to  encourage  and  co- 
operate in  Intrastate  or  Interstate  programs, 
for  the  purpo.se  of  improving  health  serv- 
ices for  or  otherwise  Improving  the  health 
conditions  of  domestic  agrlculttiral  migra- 
tory workers  and  their  families. 

"(b)  The  burgeon  General  Is  authorized 
to  app>olnt  an  expert  advisory  cotnmlttee  to 
advise  him  in  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  section,  including  the  devel- 
opment of  program  policies  and  the  review 
of  grant  applications  " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  ob- 
tained the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  to  take  up  this  after- 
noon the  pending  business,  Calendar  No. 
671.  Senate  bill  1130;  and  also  Calendar 
No.  672.  S.  1126;  Calendar  No.  673,  S. 
1123;  Calendar  No.  674.  S.  1132;  and 
Calendar  No.  675,  S.  1124. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is 
liltle  in  the  way  of  opposition,  if  any, 
to  Calendar  No.  671,  S.  1130,  and  Calen- 
dar No.  672.  S.  1126. 

Some  Senators  will  want  to  comment 
on  Calendar  No.  673,  S.  1123,  and  there 
will  be  some  opposition  to  Csdendar  No. 
674.  S.  1132,  and  Calendar  No.  675,  S. 
1124. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  we  come  to  consider  Calendar 
No.  674,  S.  1132.  and  Calendar  No.  675, 
S.  1124,  an  hour  be  allotted  to  each  pro- 
posal, that  hour  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Williams!  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  ;Mr.  Tower  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  bill,  S.  1130,  deals  with 
the  health  problems  of  our  migratory 
farm  families.  Studies  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Migratory  Labor  have  shown 
this  to  be  one  of  the  most  acute  parts 
of  the  migiatory  labor  problem  existing 
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today.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  un- 
necessary parts  of  the  problem,  for  the 
machinei-y  and  medical  techniques 
needed  to  eliminate  it  exist  In  abxm- 
dance. 

Mr.  President,  in  practical  terms,  the 
migrant  families'  health  problem  can  be 
staled  this  way: 

First,  migrant  families  have  less  ac- 
cess to  health  care  than  other  members 
of  our  population,  although  they  gen- 
erally have  a  greater  need  for  health 
care;  second,  present  efiforts  to  meet 
their  needs  arc  inadequate;  and  third,  in 
spite  of  several  commendable  starts  and 
efforts,  the  States  and  local  communi- 
ties have  not  been  able  to  cope  with  this 
severe  problem  alone. 

Most  of  the  preventive  health  meas- 
ures in  use  throughout  the  Nation  fail 
to  reach  migrant  families.  Serious 
health  problems  result,  affecting  both 
migrants  and  local  residents  alike. 
Such  a  problem  occurred  last  wmter  in 
Hale  County.  Tex.  In  November,  an 
epidemic  of  diphtheria  started  with  seven 
cases  in  two  migrant  families.  By  mid- 
February,  the  disease  had  spread  to 
more  than  70  persons — 43  of  them  local 
residents.  Immunization — an  inexpen- 
sive measure — could  have  prevented 
this  epidemic.  But  because  the  migrant 
families  had  not  been  immunized.  Hale 
Coimty  residents  were  exposed  to  a 
disease  that  is  almost  unknown  in  the 
Umted  States  today. 

These  health  problems  involve  more, 
though,  than  Just  the  personal  pain  and 
misery  of  the  workers.  They  also  pro- 
duce serious  fiscal  pain  for  the  public 
and  private  facilities  that  serve  them. 
Unpaid  hospital  bills  of  migrant  workers 
are  a  matter  of  growing  concern  for  hos- 
pitals in  farm  areas.  Year  after  year, 
these  hospitals  are  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  emergency  medical 
care  for  migrant  patients.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  the  migrant  has  no 
means  of  paying  his  bill.  In  1955,  for 
example,  the  State  of  New  York  paid 
about  $80,000  to  its  local  communities 
for  public  assistance  to  migratory  work- 
ers. Of  this  simi.  more  than  $60,000 
went  for  hospitalization. 

The  New  York  hospitals  were  extreme- 
ly fortunate,  though,  in  that  they  were 
partially  reimbursed  for  this  outlay. 
Many  hospitals  providing  medical  care 
for  migrant  workers  have  no  way  to  re- 
cover these  costs,  and  therefore  must 
bear  them  alone. 

This  legislation  would  not,  of  course, 
provide  payment  for  these  hospital  bills. 
Nonetheless,  its  provisions  would  have 
an  indirect  curtailing  effect  on  such 
costs.  By  providing  migratory  farm 
families  with  simple  preventive  health 
care,  the  necessity  for  hospitalization 
could  be  significantly  reduced. 

The  preventive  health  care  to  which 
I  have  referred,  Mr.  President,  will  be 
put  into  effect,  at  the  local  level,  through 
the  existing  State-Federal  public  health 
facilities.  The  bill.  S.  1130,  which  we 
have  developed  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem, would  support  local  efforts  through 
Federal  grants. 

Specifically,  the  bill  authorizes  up  to 
S3  million  annually  in  Federal  grants  to 
stimulate  State  and  local  health  pro- 
grams in  areas  seriously  affected  by  the 


seasonal  impact  of  migratory  farmwork- 
ers. The  grants  would  he  made  by  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service.  Local  public  or  non- 
profit organizations  would  use  the 
grants  for  paying  part  of  the  cost  of  es- 
tablishing and  operating  family  health 
clinics  and  for  special  health  projects 
to  improve  health  services  for  the  mi- 
gratory farm  family. 

Mr  President,  the  legislation  also  au- 
thorizes the  Surgeon  General  to  encour- 
age interstate  and  intrastate  programs  to 
improve  the  health  conditions  of  migra- 
tory farmworkers  and  their  families. 
An  expert  advisory  committee  could  be 
appointed  by  the  Surgeon  General  to  as- 
sist him  in  the  administration  of  the 
program.  The  programs  under  this  bill 
would  operate  through  local.  State,  and 
Federal  health  agencies  in  accordance 
with  their  existing  successful  pattern  of 
relationships. 

Primar>-  responsibility  for  the  plan- 
ning and  conduct  of  health  projects 
would  be  at  the  local  level.  Federal 
project  grants  and  technical  assistance 
would  be  employed  in  conjunction  with 
established  community  health  services. 
The  programs  which  could  be  provided 
under  this  bill  are  not  limited  to  family 
clinics.  Public  health  nurses  could  also 
be  provided  in  those  areas  where  there 
are  not  enough  workers  to  justify  a 
clinic.  The  public  nurse  being  in  the 
right  place,  at  the  right  time,  can  be  just 
as  important  as  the  family  clinic.  By 
treating  illness  in  its  early  stage,  it  will 
frequently  be  possible  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  a  serious  hospital  case.  Where 
the  illness  does  become  serious,  despite 
early  treatment,  the  public  nurse  will 
be  invaluable  in  referring  the  patient  to 
an  appropriate  health  organization  with 
minimum  effort  and  expense. 

The  Belle  Glade  project  in  Florida  has 
proved  that  effective  health  care  can  be 
made  available  to  migratory  families  and 
abo  that  local  communities  find  this 
both  acceptable  and  desirable.  The 
Belle  Glade  type  project  should  be  made 
available  to  migratory  families  through- 
out the  Nation.  Some  States  already 
recognize  the  need  for  these  health  proj- 
ects, and  are  making  new  efforts  to  Ira- 
prove  the  health  services  for  migratory 
families.  California  has  recently  made 
$75,000  available  to  counties  and  com- 
munities for  implementing  health  pro- 
prams  for  farmworkers.  Full  utiliza- 
tion of  this  program  will,  however, 
depend  upnan  Federal  assistance  such  as 
that  provided  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  pro- 
vides a  practical,  tried,  and  proved  pro- 
gram for  a  problem  that  can  no  longer 
be  ignored. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt 
this  program  by  the  passage  of  S.  1130, 
the  pending  business. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  fine  explanation  made  of  the 
bill  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, upon  which  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  serve  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams!. 

I  think,  as  we  take  up  this  series  of 
bills,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  understand 
the  comprehensive  character  and  the 
milestone  which  this  measure  repre- 
sents in  our  discussion  of  the  whole  prob- 


lem. The  Senator  frcwn  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams  I  has  made  this  subject  a  very 
important  element  of  his  congressional 
career.  He  has  been  widely  hailed  for 
his  services  m  the  migratory  labor  field, 
and  I  think  very  deservingly. 

I  think,  as  we  are  human  first,  it 
should  first  be  noted  that  a  very  extraor- 
dinary job  in  a  field  which  needed  it  to 
be  done  has  been  accomplished  in  re- 
spect of  the  investigations  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Migratory  Labor  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
which  subcommittee  is  headed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams], and  of  which  I  am  the  semor 
Republican  member.  Hearings  have 
been  held  throughout  the  coimtry.  There 
has  been  an  opportunity  to  air  the  con- 
ditions as  a  result  of  r>ersonal  inspec- 
tions on  the  groimd  which  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  has  made,  with  staff 
members  of  the  committee.  In  all.  I 
should  say  a  more  solid  body  of  evidence 
to  support  the  minimal  body  of  legisla- 
tion v.hich  is  before  us  today  has  been 
made  than  I  have  seen  made  in  suiy  other 
province. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  proposed  to  us 
today  is  elementary  in  its  character. 
As  the  bills  will  develop,  it  will  be  seen 
the  first  involves  the  public  health  pro- 
gram. That  is  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 
Of  course,  this  bill  is  not  something  we 
are  doing  for  the  migrant  laborer.  As 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams]  has  so  properly  explained, 
the  migrant  laborer  can  be  a  health 
problem  in  an  entire  community. 

The  second  bill  relates  to  the  registra- 
tion of  migrant  labor  contractors,  or 
crew  leaders,  and  will  be  a  means  of 
regulation  of  some  of  the  worst  excesses 
in  this  field.  This  concept  was  developed 
in  the  preceding  administration  under 
Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  at  that  time.  The  bill  was 
reported  but  never  received  action  by 
the  Senate. 

This  bill,  happily,  will  be  before  the 
Senate,  following  the  train  of  events 
set  in  action  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
Mitchell,  now  sponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WillumsI  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

Then  there  will  be  an  effort  to  deal 
with  the  child-labor  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1961,  to 
limit  the  area  which  was  left  wide  open 
in  that  regard,  which  has  been  utilized 
in  a  way  not  consistent  with  the  public 
interest. 

Then  will  follow  2  bills  which  will  be 
contested,  as  to  which  there  are  minority 
views.  One  is  for  a  National  Advisory 
Council,  and  one  is  for  improving  the 
pretty  m.iserable  educational  opp>ortuni- 
ties  of  migratory  farmworkers,  adults, 
and  their  children.  These  people  have 
been  kept  in  something  of  a  benighted 
state,  as  a  result  of  which  many  have 
been  victimized.  This  has  been  attrib- 
utable to  the  fact  that  these  j>eop]e 
lacked  education,  and  at  times  even 
literacy. 

Mr.  President,  one  should  not  discuss 
this  subject  without  at  the  same  time 
making  it  clear  that  no  one  is  entitled 
to  make  a  diatribe  against  those  who 
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employ  farm  labor  in  any  across-the- 
board  way.  Surely,  many  cases  were 
found  by  the  committee  of  victimization 
of  these  very  unfortimate  people,  but  at 
the  same  time  many  cases  were  found 
of  enlightened  farmers,  of  enlightened 
employers,  of  decent  circumstances  and 
surroundings  for  the  farmworkers.  The 
pattern  is  by  no  means  all  black  and  all 
against  the  migratory  workers. 

Certainly  we  discovered  enough  very 
seriously  wrong  in  the  situation — con- 
ditions in  housing,  education,  and 
health,  as  well  as  compensation,  which 
were  completely  intolerable  to  the  Amer- 
ican concept  of  fairness  and  decency — 
so  as  to  demand  at  the  very  minimum 
this  body  of  proposed  legislation. 

We  are  talking  about  a  half  million 
American  workers  who  normally  leave 
their  homes  to  fill  temporary  farm  labor 
needs  in  distant  areas.  In  1959  at  the 
peak  about  313,000  of  such  migratory 
farmworkers  were  employed  by  the  end 
of  August.  In  1960  the  number  was 
some  293,000.  These  figures  exclude  the 
workers  who  come  by  contract  with  gov- 
ernments, like  the  Mexican  Government, 
with  respect  to  whom  there  are  sepa- 
rately applicable  laws. 

A  number  of  States  have  made  very 
intelligent  efforts  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem, but,  of  course,  since  it  involves  an 
interstate  problem,  their  dealings  with 
it  must  be  confined  to  their  own  bor- 
ders; hence,  there  is  a  need  for  Federal 
regulation. 

I  am  glad  that  my  own  State  of  New 
York  has  a  whole  body  of  laws  with  re- 
gard to  this  problem.  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  an  article  describing  those  laws 
carefully.  There  are  broad  aspects  af- 
fecting child  labor,  registration  of  mi- 
grant workers,  registration  of  contrac- 
tors, payroll  records,  wage  payments, 
and  licensing  of  commissaries  for  mi- 
grant labor. 

The  laborers  coming  from  out  of  State 
to  New  York  average  some  22.500  work- 
ers for  every  agricultural  season. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  long  over- 
due reform  in  an  area  which  has  filled 
America's  heart  with  concern  for  many 
years. 

It  Will  be  remembered  that  the  great 
Steinbeck  book,  "Grapes  of  Wrath,"  first 
brought  our  attention  to  the  serious  so- 
cial problem  and  the  grave  amount  of 
social  injustice  existing  in  this  field. 
Since  then  may  efforts  have  been  made 
to  do  something  about  it.  National  citi- 
zens' committees  and  many  welfare  or- 
ganizations testified  before  the  subcom- 
mittee and  have  taken  an  interest. 

It  is  a  matter  of  tremendous  personal 
gratification  to  me  that  at  last  we  are 
before  the  Senate  with  bills  which  I 
hope  very  much  will  be  passed  today, 
making  some  elementary  effort  to  bring 
relief  in  this  very  material  and  important 
field  of  working  people  at  one  of  the 
lowest  economic  levels  of  which  we  know 
in  this  country,  as  it  affects  those  who 
work  hard. 

P'inally,  this  is  work  which  is  construc- 
tive and  essential  in  the  national  in- 
terest. Farm  productivity  is  vital  to  us. 
and  many  areas  are  heavily  dependent 
upon  the  availability  of  this  type  of 
labor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  rose. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Finally,  before  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  I  wish 
to  express  personal  gratification  for  be- 
ing able  to  work  with  the  Senator  in  so 
constructive  an  endeavor,  in  which  I 
feel  he  has  made  a  truly  historic  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.   WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey      Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 
Mr.   WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     We 
know  that  migratory  farm  families  live 
with  many  problems.     We  have  known 
this  for  years,  if  not  decades.    Sporadic 
efforts  have  been  made  over  the  years 
in  the  Congress  in  an  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  problems.     A  committee  was 
formed  in  1949  to  look  into  the  problem 
However,  nothing  has  been  done.     No 
legislation  hats  been  passed  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  American  fann  fam- 
ilies who  travel  and  harvest  our  crops. 

I  wish  to  have  the  Record  reflect  that 
approximately  2  years  ago  a  Subcom- 
mittee on  Migratory  Labor  was  created 
At  that  time  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  joined  the  subcommittee  It 
has  been  my  pleasure,  indeed,  to  work 
persistently  with  the  Senator  through 
the  2-year  period,  in  our  efforts  to  un- 
derstand the  problem  and  to  formulate 
some  solutions,  and  now  to  come  before 
the  Senate  with  a  program  dealing:  with 
health,  education,  and  the  welfare  of 
that  segment  of  America  which  is  truly 
the  most  depressed  segment  of  our  coun- 
try. I  express  my  gratitude,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  signif- 
icant contribution  over  these  years 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  colleague,  whom  I  respect  and  ad- 
mire. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  conclude  on 
this  note:  It  is  rarely  possible  in  this 
Chamber  that  we  can  do  something 
which  we  can  actually  see.  and  feel,  and 
grasp  and  comprehend  will  have  such 
constructive  results  in  human  terms  as 
the  body  of  legislation  now  before  the 
Senate. 

I  hazard  the  feeling  that  every  Sena- 
tor who  participates  in  the  enactment  of 
this  proposed  legislation  today  will,  in 
the  years  ahead,  have  a  sense  ol  per- 
sonal gratification  in  seeing  the  improve- 
ments of  fundamental  consequence 
which  will  take  place  in  the  lives  of  fel- 
low Americans  whose  lives  and  fortunes 
have  so  long  been  neglected  by  our  Na- 
tional Government. 
I  am  grateful  to  my  colleague. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  say.  finally,  that 
within  the  last  few  months  those  of  us 
who  worked  on  the  subcommittee  have 
had  the  benefit  of  the  counsel,  expe- 
rience, and  knowledge  of  two  of  our  sen- 
ior colleagues  who  come  from  States  very 
much  involved  in  agriculture.  States 
which  are  heavy  users  of  migratory 
farmworkers. 

With  resi>ect  to  this  health  measure 
particularly,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia have  been  significantly  important 
in  the  evolution  and  development  of  the 
program  designed  to  take  our  traditional 
health  services  to  the  community  level 
and  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  migratoi^ 


farm  families  who  have  been,  until  now. 
left  out.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ^ill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  thii-d  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  iS  1130*  was  ordered  to  be 
engro.ssed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Which  one  of  the  bills 
concerning  migratoi-y  workers  is  now 
before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
bill.  S.  1130.  which  deals  with  health 
problems. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  who  has  con- 
tinuously done  fine  work  in  this  field,  has 
mentioned  the  fact  already  that  he, 
along  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia !Mr.  ByrdI  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  had  two  conferences,  and  a  third 
conference  was  held,  which  was  at- 
tended by  my  legislative  assistant — I  per- 
sonally was  not  able  to  attend — in  at- 
tempting to  reach  a  solution  on  some  of 
these  bills.  I  had  previously  joined  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  in  connection 
with  two  of  the  bills,  the  day  nursery 
bill  and  the  housing  bill. 

For  the  Record  I  wish  to  say  now  that 
we  came  to  agreement  on  certain  of  the 
bills  One  of  them  is  the  bill  now  pend- 
ing, concerning  health.  The  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  who  had  introduced 
this  measure,  was  most  reasonable  and 
practical.  Certain  amendments  were 
agreed  to,  and  they  were  written  into  the 
bill  as  reported  from  the  committee. 
Since  it  has  been  thus  perfected,  I  hope 
that  it  may  be  passed.  It  gives  preemi- 
nence to  the  local  effort.  But  it  likewise 
calls  for  some  Federal  financial  support 
of  the  effort.  I  shall  not  go  into  details, 
because  they  have  been  adequately  de- 
scribed in  the  able  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey. 

I  think  we  must  all  admit  that  the 
health  problem  affects  much  more  than 
the  families  of  the  migrants  themselves. 
It  affects  other  workers  who  are  with 
them.  It  affects  their  employers  and 
their  employers'  families.  It  affects  the 
whole  community.  It  not  only  affects 
the  community  in  which  the  migrants 
may  be  working  today,  but  it  may  equally 
or  even  more  affect  the  community  in 
which  they  may  be  working  next  week. 

It  seemed  to  all  of  us  that  this  par- 
ticular measure  was  sound  and  salutary. 
I  commend  it.  I  shall  support  it,  and  I 
am  sure  that  if  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  Byrd]  were  present,  he  would 
make  the  same  announcement  for  him- 
self. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  '  S.  1 130 )  was  passed. 
The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
•'A  bill  to  amend  title  m  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  grants 
for  family  clinics  for  domestic  agricul- 
tural migratory  workers,  and  for  other 
purposes.' 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.   I  move 

to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

REGISTRATION  OF  CONTRACTORS 
OF  MIGRANT  AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
.videration  of  Calendar  No.  672.  Senate 
bill  1126. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'S, 
1126)  to  provide  for  the  registration  of 
contractors  of  migrant  agricultural 
workers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1.  line  3,  after  the 
word  "the",  to  strike  out  "Migrant  Agri- 
cultural" and  insert  "Farm";  on  page  2. 
line  9.  after  the  word  "of",  where  it  ap- 
pears the  second  time,  to  strike  out  "mi- 
grant agricultural  laborers"  and  insert 
"workers  for  interstate  agricultural  em- 
ployment*: In  line  15.  after  "(a)",  to 
Strike  out  "  "Person"  "  and  Insert  "The 
term  "person"";  In  line  18.  after  "(b)", 
to  trike  out  "  "Migrant  agricultural"  and 
insert  "The  term  "farm";  in  line  22.  after 
word  "family  ",  to  Insert  "at  any  one  time 
in  any  calendar  year ';  In  line  23.  after 
the  word  'emplo3iTnent*',  to  strike  out  the 
semicolon  and  "but  such  term  shall  not 
be  held  to  Include  any  employment 
agency  duly  licensed  to  operate  under 
the  laws  of  any  State,  any  State  em- 
ployment service  aflaiiated  with  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  or 
any  other  State  or  Federal  agency  en- 
gaged in  the  recnilting  or  referring  of 
migrant  workers  for  Interstate  agricul- 
tural employment"  and  insert  "Such 
term  shall  not  include  (1)  any  nonprofit 
charitable  organization,  public  or  non- 
profit private  educational  institution,  or 
similar  organization;  (2)  any  farmer, 
processor,  canner.  ginner.  packing  shed 
operator,  or  nurseyman  who  engages  in 
any  such  activity  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying migrant  workers  solely  for  his 
own  operation:  (3)  any  full-time  or  reg- 
ular employee  of  any  entity  referred  to 
in  (1)  or  (2)  above;  or  (4)  any  person 
who  engages  in  any  such  activity  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  migrant  workers 
of  any  foreign  nation  for  emplojTnent 
in  the  United  States,  if  the  employment 
of  such  workers  is  subject  to  (A)  an 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
such  foreign  nation,  or  (B)  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  government  of  any  for- 
eign nation  under  'vhlch  written  con- 
tracts for  the  employment  of  such 
workers  are  provided  for  and  the  en- 
forcement thereof  is  provided  for  in  the 
United  States  by  an  instrumentality  of 
such  foreign  nation.";  on  page  3.  line 
22,  after  "(c)*',  to  strike  out  ""Fee"" 


and  Insert  "The  term  "fee"  " ;  in  line  34. 
after  the  word  "a",  to  strike  out  "mi- 
grant agricultural"  and  insert  "farm"; 
on  pa«e  4,  line  1,  after  "(d)".  to  strike 
out  "  'Interstate"  and  insert  "The  term 
"interstate"";  in  line  7,  after  the  word 
"by",  to  strike  out  "a  migrant  agriciil- 
tural"  and  insert  "an  individual";  in 
line  11,  after  "(e)".  to  insert  "the  term"; 
in  line  14.  after  "(f)".  to  insert  "the 
term";  in  line  17.  after  the  word  "mi- 
grant", to  strike  out  "agricultural";  in 
line  18.  sifter  the  word  "individual",  to 
strike  out  "(A)";  in  line  20.  after  the 
word  '"or '.  to  strike  out  "performing" 
and  Insert  "who  performs";  on  page  5, 
line  2.  after  "Sec.  4.",  to  insert  "<a)"; 
at  the  begirming  of  line  3.  to  strike  out 
"migrant  agricultural"  and  insert 
""farm";  at  the  begirming  of  line  6,  to 
strike  out  "his"  and  insert  "such  per- 
son's immediate";  after  line  6,  to  insert: 
(b)  A  full-time  or  regular  employee  of  any 
person  holding  a  Talld  certificate  of  regis- 
tration under  the  provlsionB  of  this  Act 
shall  not,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  In  ac- 
tivities as  a  farm  labor  contractor  solely  on 
behalf  of  such  person,  be  required  to  obtain 
a  certificate  of  registration  hereunder  In  hla 
own  name.  Any  such  employee  shall  be  re- 
quired to  have  In  his  Inrunedlate  personal 
possession  when  engaging  in  such  activities 
such  Identification  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire showing  him  to  be  an  employee  of,  and 
duly  authoriaed  to  engage  In  activities  as  a 
farm  labor  contractor  for.  a  person  holding 
a  valid  certificate  c'  registration  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  Except  as  provided 
in  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion, any  such  employee  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  regiUatlon* 
prescribed  hereunder  to  the  same  extent  as 
if  he  were  required  to  obtain  a  certificate  of 
registration  in  his  own  name. 

On  page  6.  line  3,  after  the  word  reg- 
istration", to  strike  out  "as  a  migrant 
agricultural  labor  contractor"  and  insert 
"under  this  Act ';  after  line  5.  to  strike 
out: 

(11  has  executed  and  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary, In  such  form  and  manner  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  a  written  appli- 
cation subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  the  ap- 
plicant, and  containing  such  Information 
(as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  require) 
concerning  his  conduct  and  method  of  oper- 
ation as  a  migrant  agricultural  labor  con- 
tractor, his  financial  resf>onslbllity.  and  In- 
formation with  respect  to  transportation, 
wage  arrangements,  housing,  and  oiiier 
working  conditions  to  be  afforded  migrant 
agricultural    workers;    and 

(21  has  filed  proof  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  existence  of  a  policy  of  In- 
surance, with  any  Instirance  carrier  author- 
ized to  do  business  In  the  State  wherein  the 
applicant  resides  and  in  axi  amount  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary,  which  Insures  said 
applicant  against  liability  for  damage  to  per- 
sons or  property  arising  out  of  the  appli- 
cant's operation  of,  or  ownership  of,  any 
vehicle  or  vehicles  for  the  transj>ortatlon  of 
lnd)'<'lduals  in  connection  with  his  business, 
activities,  or  operations  as  a  migrant  agrl- 
cu.tural  labor  contractor. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

( 1 )  has  executed  and  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary a  written  application  subscribed  and 
sworn  to  by  the  applicant  containing  such 
information  (to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief)  concerning  his  conduct  and 
method  of  operation  as  a  farm  labor  con- 
tractor as  the  Secretary  may  require  in  order 
effectively  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this   Act,    and 


(2)  has  filed,  within  such  Unie  as  ttu  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe,  proof  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  financial  responsibility 
of  the  applicant  or  proof  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  exlatence  of  a  policy  of 
ln«ur»noe  which  lasurei  such  applicant 
agalnat  llabiUty  for  damages  to  peraona  or 
property  arising  out  of  the  applicanfi  own- 
ership of.  operation  of,  or  his  causing  to 
be  operated  any  vehicle  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  migrant  worken  In  connection  with 
his  business,  actlvitlea.  or  operations  as  a 
farm  labor  contractor.  The  amount  oX  any 
such  policy  of  Insurance  shall  be  not  leas 
than  the  amount  required  under  the  law  or 
regulation  of  any  State  In  which  such  appli- 
cant operates  a  vehicle  In  connection  with 
his  business,  activities,  or  operationa  as  a 
farm  labor  contractor;  but  In  no  event  shall 
the  amount  of  such  instirance  be  leas  than 
$5,000  for  bodily  injvirles  to  or  death  of 
one  person;  120,000  for  bodily  injuries  to  or 
death  of  all  persons  Injured  or  killed  In 
any  one  accident;  $5,000  for  the  loes  or  dam- 
age In  any  one  accident  to  property  of  others. 

On  page  8.  line  6.  after  the  word  "any", 
to  strike  out  "migrant  agricultural"  and 
insert  "farm";  in  line  7.  after  the  word 
"that ",  to  insert  "such  contractor";  in 
line  8,  after  "cD  ",  to  strike  out  "the 
migrant  agricultural  labor  contractor"; 
in  line  12,  after  "i2)  ".  to  strike  out  "that 
the  migrant  agricultural  labor  contrac- 
tor has":  in  line  13,  after  the  word 
"knowingly",  to  insert  "has";  in  line  14, 
after  the  word  "migrant",  to  strike  out 
"agricultural";  In  line  16,  after  "(3)",  to 
strike  out  "the  migrant  agriculttiral  labor 
contractor,  without  Justification,";  in 
line  17,  after  the  word  "failed",  to  insert 
"without  justification";  in  line  20,  after 
"(4)",  to  strike  out  "the  migrant  agri- 
cultural labor  contractor";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  23,  to  strike  out  "agricul- 
tural"; after  line  23,  to  strike  out: 

(5)  the  migrant  agricultural  labor  con- 
tractor's policy  of  Insvirance  required  by  sub- 
section (a)(2)  has  lapsed  or  has '  been 
canceled; 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
(5)  has  failed  vO  show  financial  respon- 
sibility satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  required 
by  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section  or  has 
failed  to  keep  In  effect  a  policy  of  insurance 
required  by  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section: 

On  page  9.  line  7.  after  "  ( 6  >  ",  to  strike 
out  "the  migrant  agricultural  labor  con- 
tractor"; after  line  11,  to  strike  out: 

(7)  the  migrant  agricultural  labor  con- 
tractor (A)  has  himself,  or  through  business 
arrangements  with  another  person  or  per- 
sons, engaged  in,  or  (B)  has  permitted, 
authorized,  or  directed  any  person  in  his 
employ  to  engage  in,  any  Illegal  activities  on 
or  near  the  vicinity  of  any  premises  being 
utilized  for  housing  purposes  by  migrant 
agricultural  workers; 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

( 7 )  has  been  convicted  of  any  crime  under 
State  or  Federal  law  relating  to  gambling 
or  prostitution,  or  to  the  sale,  distribution, 
or  possession  of  alcohoUc  liquors  or  nar- 
cotics in  connection  with  or  incident  to  bis 
activities  as  a  farm  labor  contractor; 

In  line  24.  after  "(8)".  to  strike  out 
"that  the  migrant  agricultural  labor 
contractor";  on  paige  10,  line  5.  efter 
••f9)".  to  strike  out  "that  the  migrant 
agricultural  labor  contractor";  in  line 
19,  after  the  word  "times".  Insert  "wlille 
engaging  in  activities  as  a  farm  labor 
contractor";  in  line  21,  after  the  word 
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"a",  to  strike  out  "migrant  agricultural" 
and  insert  "farm" ;  after  line  22,  to  strike 
out: 

( b )  ascertain  In  preseason  contracting  and 
disclose  to  each  worker  he  recruits  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tion require. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(b)  ascertain  and  disclose  to  each  worker 
at  the  time  the  worker  is  recruited,  the  fol- 
lowing information  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief:  ( 1 )  the  area  of  employment, 
(2)  the  crops  and  operations  on  which  he 
may  be  employed,  (3)  the  transportation, 
housing,  and  insurance  to  be  provided  him. 
and  (4)  the  wage  rates  to  be  paid  him; 

On  page  11.  line  13,  after  the  word 
"occupaucy;"  to  insert  "and";  after  line 
13,  to  strike  out: 

(c)  In  the  event  he  supervises  the  field 
work  or  pays  those  engaged  in  agricultural 
employment,  keep  payroll  records  for  each 
worker  of  wage  rates,  wages  earned,  num- 
ber of  hours  worked,  and  all  withholdings 
from  wages  on  a  form  and  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(e)  in  the  event  he  pays  migrant  workers 
engaged  in  Interstate  agricultural  employ- 
ment, either  on  his  own  behalf  or  on  behalf 
of  another  person,  keep  payroll  records 
which  shall  show  for  each  worker  total  earn- 
ings in  each  payroll  period,  all  withholdings 
from  wages,  and  net  earnings.  In  addition, 
for  workers  employed  on  a  time  basis,  the 
number  of  units  of  time  employed  and  the 
rate  per  unit  of  time  shall  be  recorded  on 
the  payroll  records,  and  for  workers  em- 
ployed on  a  piece  rate  basis,  the  nxunber  of 
units  of  work  performed  and  the  rate  per 
unit  shall  be  recorded  on  such  records.  The 
Secretary  may  prescribe  an  appropriate  form 
for  recording  such  information. 

On  page  12,  after  line  7,  to  strike  out: 

SEPORT  OF   VIOLATIONS 

Sec  7.  Upon  receipt  from  any  person  of  a 
statement  alleging  a  violation  of  this  Act 
or  any  regulation  promulgated  hereunder, 
the  Secretary  shall  cause  such  alleged  viola- 
tion to  be  investigated  and  shall  determine 
whether  the  circumstances  warrant  a  hear- 
ing pursuant  to  section  5(b)  of  this  Act. 
Such  statements  may  be  directed  to  the 
Secretary  or  to  such  other  person  or  per- 
sons as  the  Secretary  may  designate. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert : 

AtTTHOHrrY  TO  OBTAIN  INFORMATION 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  or  his  designated 
representative  may  Investigate  and  gather 
data  with  respect  to  matters  which  may  aid 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
In  any  case  In  which  a  complaint  has  been 
filed  with  the  Secretary  regarding  a  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  or  with  respect  to  which  the 
Secretary  has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  a  farm  labor  contractor  has  violated  any 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  or  his 
designated  representative  may  investigate 
and  gather  data  respecting  such  case,  and 
may,  in  connection  therewith,  enter  and  in- 
spect such  places  and  such  records  (and 
make  such  transcriptions  thereof ) ,  question 
such  persons,  and  Investigate  such  facts, 
conditions,  fX'actlces,  or  matters  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  determine 
whether  a  violation  of  this  Act  has  been 
committed. 

On  page  13,  line  15,  after  the  word 
"this",  to  strike  out  "Act"  and  insert 
"Act,  and  to  allocate  or  transfer  funds 
or  otherwise  to  pay  or  to  reimburse  such 
agencies  for  expenses  in  connection 
therewith";   in  line  19,   after  the  word 


"Any",  to  strike  out  "migrant  agricul- 
tural" and  insert  "farm";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  20,  to  insert  "or  employee 
thereof";  in  line  22.  after  "$500"\  to 
strike  out  the  comma  and  "or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  both";  on 
page  14,  after  line  5,  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

JXTDICIAL    REVTEW 

Sec.  11.  Any  person  aggrieved  by  uny  or- 
der of  the  Secretary  in  refusing  to  l-ssue  or 
renew,  or  in  suspending  or  revoking,  a  cer- 
tificate of  registration  may  obtain  a  re- 
view of  any  such  order  by  filing  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district 
wherein  such  person  resides  or  has  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  or  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  serving  upon  the  Secretary, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  entry  of  such 
order,  a  written  petition  praying  that  the 
order  of  the  Secretary  be  modified  or  set,  aside 
in  whole  or  in  part.  Upon  receipt  of  any 
such  petition,  the  Secretary  shall  file  m  ?uch 
court  a  full,  true,  and  correct  copy  ot  the 
transcript  of  the  proceedings  upon  which  the 
order  complained  of  was  entered.  Upon  the 
filing  of  such  petition  and  receipt  of  such 
transcript,  such  court  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  affirm,  set  aside,  modify,  or  enforce 
such  order,  in  whole  or  in  part  In  any 
such  review,  the  findings  of  fact  of  the  Sec- 
retary shall  not  be  set  aside  if  stipporled 
by  substantial  evidence  The  Judgment  and 
decree  of  the  court  shall  be  final,  subject 
to  review  as  provided  in  sections  1254  and 
1291  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

On  page  15,  line  4.  to  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  "U"  to  '12";  in  line 
9,  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"12"  to  "13";  after  line  13.  to  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows : 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  14.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  de- 
termines necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  sectioixs  4,  5.  6, 
and  8  of  this  Act.  jj 

And,  after  line  18,  to  insei-t  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows;  , 

EFFECTIVE    DATE  || 

Sec  15.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  January  1.  1962 


So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatii'es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act  of  1961  ' 

CONGRESSIONAL    riNBINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OF 
POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  find$  that 
the  channels  and  instrumentalities  of  Inter- 
state commerce  are  being  used  by  certain  ir- 
responsible contractors  for  the  services  of  the 
migrant  agricultural  laborers  who  exploit 
producers  of  agricultural  products,  migrant 
agricultural  laborers,  and  the  public  gen- 
erally, and  that,  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  the 
channels  and  Instrumentalities  of  interstate 
commerce  by  such  irresponsible  contractors, 
the  fiow  of  interstate  commerce  has  been 
impeded,  obstructed,  and  restrained 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  policy  of  this  Act 
to  remove  the  impediments,  obstructions, 
and  restraints  occasioned  to  the  flow  of  inter- 
state commerce  by  the  activities  of  such 
irresp>onsible  contractors  by  requiring  that 
all  persons  engaged  in  the  activity  of  con- 
tracting for  the  services  of  workers  for  in- 
terstate agricultural  employment  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  all  regti- 
lations  prescribed  hereunder  by  the , Secre- 
tary of  Labor 


DEriNITlONS 

Sec   3.   As  used  in  this  Act — 
(a»    The    term   "person"    includes    any    in- 
dividual, partnership,  association,  Joint  stock 
company,  trxist,  or  corporation. 

(b)  The  term  "farm  labor  contractor" 
means  any  person  who,  for  a  fee,  either  for 
himself  or  on  behalf  of  another  person,  re- 
cruits, solicits,  hires,  furnishes,  or  trans- 
ports ten  or  more  migrant  workers  (exclud- 
ing members  of  his  immediate  family  i  at  any 
one  time  in  any  calendar  year  for  Interstate 
agricultural  employment  Such  term  shall 
not  Include  (1)  any  nonprofit  charitable  or- 
ganization, public  or  nonprofit  private  edu- 
cational Institution,  or  similar  organization 
'21  any  farmer,  proces.'^or.  canncr.  ginr-" 
packing  shed  'jperator,  or  nurseryman  wlao 
engages  in  any  such  activity  for  the  purpo  e 
of  supplying  migrant  workers  solely  for  his 
own  operation:  (3)  any  full-time  or  regular 
employee  of  any  entity  referred  to  in  (li 
or  (2)  above;  or  (4)  any  person  who  engajfes 
in  any  such  activity  for  the  purpoee  of  d- 
talning  migrant  workers  of  any  foreign  na- 
tion for  employment  in  the  United  State.  , 
If  the  employment  of  such  workers  Is  sut- 
Ject  to  ( Ai  an  at'reement  between  the  Unite  1 
States  and  such  foreign  nation,  or  (B)  ai 
arrangement  with  the  Rovernment  of  anv 
foreign  nation  under  which  written  contracts 
for  the  employment  of  such  workers  arc  pro- 
vided for  and  the  enforcement  thereof  is 
provided  for  in  the  United  States  by  an  in- 
strumentality of  such  foreign  nation 

(c)  The  term  "fee"  includes  any  money 
or  other  valuable  consideration  paid  or 
promised  to  be  paid  to  a  person  for  services 
as  a   farm   labor  contractor 

(d)  The  term  "interstate  agricultural  em- 
ployment" means  employment  in  any  service 
or  activity  included  within  the  provisions  of 
section  3(f)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended  (29  U.S.C.  203 (f>).  or 
section  3121(g)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (26U.SC  3121  ( g )).  when  such 
service  or  activity  is  performed  by  an  indi- 
vidual worker  who  has  been  transported  from 
one  State  to  another  or  from  any  place  out- 
side of  a  State  to  any  place  within  a  State. 

(et  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  Dcpxartment  of 
Labor  or  his  duly  authorized  representative 

(f)  The  term  State"  means  any  of  the 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Guam 

(gi  The  term  "migrant  worker"  means  an 
individual  whose  primary  employment  Is  In 
agriculture,  as  defined  in  section  3(f)  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  (29  UJ3.C. 
203if)  ).  or  who  performs  agricultural  labor, 
as  defined  in  section  3121(g)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C  3121(f)). 
on  a  seasonal  or  other  temporary  basis 

CERTinCATI    or   REGISTRATION    REQUIRKD 

Sec  4  (a)  No  person  shall  engage  in  ac- 
tivities as  a  farm  lalxjr  contractor  unless  he 
first  obtains  a  certificate  of  registration  from 
the  Secretary,  and  unless  such  certificate  is 
in  full  force  and  effect  and  Is  in  such  per- 
son's Immediate  possession. 

(b)  A  full-time  or  regular  employee  of 
any  person  holding  a  valid  certificate  of  reg- 
istration under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  not.  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  In 
activities  as  a  farm  labor  contractor  solely 
on  behalf  of  such  person,  be  required  to  ob- 
tain a  certificate  of  registration  hereunder 
in  his  own  name.  Any  such  employee  shall 
be  required  to  have  in  his  immediate  per- 
sonal possession  when  engaging  in  such  ac- 
tivities such  identification  as  the  Secretary 
may  require  showing  him  to  be  an  employee 
of,  and  duly  authorized  to  engage  in  activi- 
ties as  a  farm  labor  contractor  for,  a  person 
holding  a  valid  cerLlflcate  of  registration 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Except  as 
provided  in  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  any  such  employee  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  regula- 
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tions  prescribed  hereunder  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  if  he  were  required  to  obtain  a  cer- 
tificate of  registration  in  his  own  name. 

ISStTANCE    OF    CERTITICATE    OF   REGISTRATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  ap- 
propriate Investigation,  issue  a  certificate  of 
registration  under  this  Act  to  any  person 
who — 

(1)  has  executed  and  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary a  written  application  subscribed  and 
sworn  to  by  the  apphcaiit  containing  such 
Information  (to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief)  concerning  his  conduct  and 
method  of  operation  as  a  farm  labor  con- 
tractor as  the  Secretary  may  require  In 
order  effectively  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act:    and 

(2)  has  filed,  within  such  time  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe,  proof  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  flnancial  responsibility 
of  the  applicant  or  proof  satisfactory  to  tl:ie 
Secretary  of  the  existence  of  a  policy  of 
insurance  which  insures  such  applicant 
against  liability  for  damages  to  persons  or 
property  arising  out  of  the  applicant's  own- 
ership of.  operation  of,  or  his  causing  to  be 
operated  any  vehicle  for  the  trans{X)rtation 
of  migrant  workers  In  connection  with  his 
business,  activities,  or  operations  as  a  farm 
labor  contractor  The  amount  of  any  such 
policy  of  Insurance  shall  be  not  less  than  the 
amount  required  under  the  law  or  regulation 
of  any  Stat.e  in  which  such  applicant  operates 
a  vehicle  in  connection  with  his  business, 
activities,  or  operations  as  a  farm  lab<ir  con- 
tractor; but  in  no  event  shall  the  amount 
of  such  Insurance  be  less  than  »5,000  for 
bodily  injuries  to  or  death  of  one  person; 
$20,000  for  bodily  injuries  to  or  death  of  all 
persons  Injured  or  killed  in  any  one  accident; 
$5,000  for  the  loss  or  damage  in  any  one 
accident    to    property    of    others 

(b)  Upon  notice  and  hearing  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  him,  the 
Secretary  may  refuse  to  Issue,  and  may  sus- 
pend, revoke,  or  refuse  to  renew  a  certificate 
of  registration  to  any  farm  labor  contractor 
If  he  finds  that   such  contractor — 

(li  knowingly  has  made  any  n  isrepre- 
sentatlons  or  false  statements  in  his  appli- 
cation for  a  certificate  of  registration  or  any 
renewal    thereof. 

(2)  knowingly  has  given  false  or  mislead- 
ing information  to  migrant  workers  con- 
cernlng  the  terms,  conditions,  or  existence 
of  agricultural  employment; 

(3)  has  failed,  without  Justification,  to 
perform  agreements  entered  Into  or  arrange- 
ments with  farm  operators; 

(4»  has  failed,  without  Justification,  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  any  working 
arrruigemenu  he  has  made  with  migrant 
workers; 

•  5)  has  failed  to  show  financial  responsi- 
bility satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  required 
by  subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  section  or  has 
failed  to  keep  in  effect  a  pollc/ of  insurance 
required  by  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion, 

(6)  has  recruited,  employed,  or  utilized 
the  services  of  a  person  with  knowledge  that 
such  person  is  violating  the  provisions  of 
the  Immigration  and  nationality  laws  of  the 
United    States: 

(7)  has  been  convicted  of  any  crime 
under  State  or  Federal  law  relating  "to  gam- 
bling or  prostitution,  or  to  the  sale,  distri- 
bution, or  possession  of  alcoholic  liquors  or 
narcotics  in  connection  with  or  Incident  to 
his  activities  as  a  farm  labor  contractor; 

(8)  has  failed  to  comply  with  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  bv  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  that  are  applicable 
to  his  activities  and  operations  in  Interstate 
commerce;   or 

(9)  has  failed  to  comply  with  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  regulations 
Issued  hereunder, 

(c)  A  certificate  of  registration,  once  is- 
sued may  not  be  transferred  or  assigned  and 


shall  be  effective  for  the  remainder  of  the 
calendar  year  during  which  It  Is  Issued, 
unless  suspended  or  revokes  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  provided  In  this  Act,  A  certificate 
of  registration  may  be  renewed  each  calendar 
year  upon  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  an 
application  for  Its  renewal 

OBLIGATIONS    AND    PROHIBITIONS 

Sec  6  Every  migrant  agricultural  labor 
contractor  shall — 

(a)  carry  his  certificate  of  registration 
with  him  at  all  times  while  engaging  in  ac- 
tivities as  a  farm  labor  contractor  and  ex- 
hibit the  same  to  all  persons  with  whom 
he  Intends  to  deal  In  his  capacity  as  a  farm 
labor  contractor  prior  to  so  dealing, 

(bi  ascertain  and  disclose  to  each  worker 
at  the  time  the  worker  is  recruited,  the  fol- 
lowing Information  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief:  (li  the  area  of  employ- 
ment, (2  I  the  crops  and  operations  on  which 
he  may  be  employed,  (3i  the  transportation, 
housing,  and  insurance  to  be  provided  him, 
and   (4)    the  wage  rates  to  be  paid  him: 

(CI  upon  arrival  at  a  given  place  of  em- 
ployment, poet  In  a  conspicuous  place  a 
written  statement  of  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of   that   employment 

(di  in  the  event  he  manages,  supervises, 
of  otherwise  controls  the  housing  facilities, 
post  In  a  conspicuous  place  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  occupancy,   and 

lei  In  the  event  he  pays  migrant  workers 
engaged  in  interstate  agricultural  employ- 
ment, either  on  his  own  behalf  or  on  behalf 
of  another  person,  keep  payroll  records 
which  shall  show  for  each  worker  total  earn- 
ings in  each  payroll  period,  all  withholdings 
from  wages,  and  net  earnings  In  addition, 
for  workers  employed  on  a  time  basis,  the 
number  of  units  of  time  employed  and  the 
rate  per  unit  of  time  shall  be  recorded  on 
the  payroll  records,  and  for  workers  cm- 
ployed  on  a  piece  rate  basis,  the  number  of 
units  of  work  performed  and  the  rate  per 
unit  shall  be  recorded  on  such  records  The 
Secretary  may  prescribe  an  appropriate  form 
for   recording  such    information. 

ACTHcmmr  to  obtain  information 
Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  or  his  designated 
representative  may  Investigate  and  gather 
data  with  respect  to  matters  which  may  aid 
in  carrying  out  the  provlsicus  of  this  Act. 
In  any  case  In  which  a  complaint  has  been 
filed  with  the  Secretary  regarding  a  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  or  with  respect  to  which 
the  Secretary  has  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  a  farm  labor  contractor  has  vio- 
lated any  provisions  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  designated  representative  may 
Investigate  and  gather  data  respecting  such 
case,  and  may.  in  connection  therewith,  enter 
and  Inspect  such  places  and  such  records 
( and  make  such  transcriptions  thereof ) , 
question  such  persons,  and  investigate  such 
facts,  conditions,  practices,  or  matters  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  determine 
whether  a  violation  of  this  Act  has  been 
committed. 

AGREEMENTS  WTTK  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  AGENCIES 

Sec  8.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  en- 
ter into  agreements  with  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  to  utilize  (pursuant  to  such  agree- 
ments* the  facihties  and  services  of  the 
agencies,  and  to  delegate  to  the  agencies 
such  authority,  other  than  rulemaking,  as 
he  deems  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  and  to  allocate  or  trans- 
fer funds  or  otherwise  to  pay  or  to  reimburse 
such  agencies  for  expenses  in  connection 
therewith. 

PENALTY    provisions 

Sec  9  Any  farm  labor  contractor  or  em- 
ployee thereof  who  willfully  and  knowingly 
violates  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation  prescribed  hereunder  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $500. 


APPLlCABrLITY      or      ADMINISTRATIVE      PROCEDURE 
ACT 

Sec  10  Tlie  provisions  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  (5  VS.C.  1001  and  the 
following)  shall  apply  to  all  administrative 
proceedings  conducted  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority contained  in  this  Act. 

JtTDiciAL  review- 
Sec  11.  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  order 
of  the  Secretary  in  refusing  to  issue  or  re- 
new, or  in  suspending  or  revoking,  a  certifi- 
cate of  registration  may  obtain  a  review  of 
any  such  order  by  filing  in  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  wherein 
such  person  resides  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  business,  or  in  the  UnitM  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
serving  upon  the  Secretary,  within  thir-.y 
days  after  the  entry  of  such  order,  a  written 
petition  praying  that  the  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary be  modified  or  set  aside  in  whole  or 
in  part  Upon  receipt  of  any  such  petition, 
the  Secretary  shall  file  in  such  court  a  full, 
true,  and  correct  copy  of  the  transcript  of 
the  proceedings  upon  which  the  order  com- 
plained of  was  entered.  Upon  the  filing  of 
such  petition  and  receipt  of  such  transcript, 
such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm, 
set  aside,  mcxllfy,  or  enforce  such  order,  in 
whole  or  in  part.  In  any  such  review,  the 
findings  of  fact  of  the  Secretary  shall  not 
be  set  aside  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence The  Judgment  and  decree  of  the 
court  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  as 
provided  in  sections  1254  and  1291  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code. 

STATE  LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS 

Sec  12  This  Act  and  the  provisions  con- 
tained herein  are  intended  to  supplement 
State  action  and  compliance  with  this  Act 
shall  not  excuse  anyone  from  compliance 
with   appropriate   State  law  and   regulation. 

SEVER  ABILITT 

Sec  13  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance, shall  be  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  ether  persons  or  circum- 
stances shall   not  be  affected  thereby. 

RCXES     AND     REGULATIONS 

Sec  14.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
issue  such  rv::»s  and  regulations  as  he  deter- 
mines necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  sections  4.  5,  6,  and  8 
of  this  Act. 

EFTECrrVE     DATE 

Sec  15  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  January  1.  1962. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  five  migratory  labor  bills 
which  are  being  presented  to  the  Senate 
today  offer  sound  and  practical  solutions 
to  some  of  the  most  serious  problems 
facing  the  migratory  farmworkers  of 
America. 

This  five-point  legislative  program  is 
the  result  of  a  long  period  of  intensive 
study  of  these  problems.  In  the  86th 
Congress  and  in  the  present  Congress, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 
held  extensive  hearings  on  these  bills, 
both  here  in  Washington  and  in  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation.  The 
subcommittee  has  visted  farm  commu- 
nities in  Florida,  California,  Michigan. 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  Jersey  In  these 
hearings  we  have  heard  the  opinions  of 
farmers,  workers,  and  numerous  other 
parties  concerned  with  migratory  labor. 

More  recently,  in  the  development  of 
the  SF>ecific  legislative  proposals  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  have  received  invalu- 
able aid  and  advice  from  two  of  the  most 
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outstanding  and  respected  Members  of 
this  body. 

I  have  already  referred  to  Uia  signifi- 
cant help  and  contribution  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland] 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  pending  biU  (S.  1126)  establishes 
a  system  of  Federal  registration  for  in- 
terstate farm  labor  contractors,  or — as 
they  are  often  called — crew  leaders. 
These  labor  contractors  are  the  middle- 
men in  making  work  arrangements  be- 
tween growers  and  migratory  farm- 
workers. 

The  legislation  defines  a  crew  leader 
as  any  person  who  for  a  fee,  for  himself 
or  on  behalf  of  another  person,  recruits 
or  transports  10  or  more  migrant  farm- 
workers for  interstate  agricultural  em- 
ployment. TTie  minimum  of  10  workers 
is  determined  by  reference  to  the  num- 
ber of  workers  transported  at  any  one 
time,  exclusive  of  members  of  the  crew 
leader's  immediate  family.  Persons  and 
entities  engaged  in  certain  kinds  of 
recruitment  activities  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  register  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  Those  exempted  from  the  regis- 
tration requirements  are:  First,  charita- 
ble, educational,  or  similar  nonprofit 
organizations  and  their  full-time  or  reg- 
ular employees;  second,  farmers  or  proc- 
essors— and  their  full-time  or  regular 
employees — hiring  for  their  own  opera- 
tions; or  third,  persons  engaged  in  ob- 
taining foreign  workers  whose  employ- 
ment is  already  subject  to  an  interna- 
tional agreement. 

There  are  certain  other  excepted  cate- 
gories within  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Under  the  registration  procedures  of 
this  legislation,  a  crew  leader  must  ob- 
tain a  certificate  of  registration  each 
year  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  This 
certificate  or  license  must  be  kept  in  the 
crew  leader's  immediate  possession  and 
shown  to  growers  and  workers  as  proof 
that  the  crew  leader  has  complied  with 
obligations  specified  by  the  legislation. 

The  Labor  Department  estimates  that 
about  8,000  crew  leaders  are  presently 
engaged  in  interstate  recruitment  of 
farmworkers.  Each  year  approximately 
200,000  workers,  with  50,000  nonworklng 
family  members,  depend  upon  these  crew 
leaders  for  food,  shelter,  and  protection 
as  they  move  about  looking  for  harvest 
jobs. 

A  system  of  Federal  registration  is 
made  necessary  by  the  unique  role  of  the 
crew  leader  in  the  farm  labor  market. 
The  employer's  contact  with  migratory 
farmworkers  is  often  temporary  and  im- 
personal. But  the  crew  leader  has  a 
continuing,  close  relationship  with  the 
workers,  the  nature  of  which  makes  the 
worker  almost  totally  dependent  upon 
the  crew  leader's  honesty  and  sense  of 
fairplay.  Here  are  some  of  the  major 
functions  of  the  crew  leader: 

He  generally  recruits  the  workers  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season. 

He  negotiates  the  working  contract, 
and  supplies  transportation  to  the  work. 

He  lends  money  to  the  workers. 

He  handles  the  payment  of  wages  and 
frequently  acts  fcs  foreman  on  the  har- 
vest job. 

Many  crew  leaders  perform  their  func- 
tions in  a  satisfactory  manner  yet  there 


is  increasing  evidence  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  crew  leaders  take  advantage  of 
the  worker's  dependency  upon  them. 
A  special  survey  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  Janiiary  1960,  has 
revealed  numerous  crew  leader  abuses. 
Among  these  were:  Overcharging  for 
transportation,  unauthorized  withhold- 
ing from  wages,  misrepresentation  of 
working  conditions,  abandoning  a  crew 
without  means  of  transportation  and 
failure  to  return  workers  to  their  homes. 
Opportunities  for  these  kind  of  abuses 
are  particularly  prevalent  in  those  many 
instances  where  workers  are  illiterate  or 
speak  little  English. 

From  the  growers  have  come  repeated 
stories  of  breach  of  contract  and  failure 
to  report  with  a  crew  after  accepting  a 
transportation  advance. 

The  pending  legislation  deals  with 
this  problem  by  providing  specific  obli- 
gations which  the  crew  leader  must  meet 
to  continue  in  this  business.  This  legis- 
lation would  also  assure  safer  transpor- 
tation for  migratory  farmworkers.  This 
will  result  from  a  requirement  that  the 
crew  leader  have  a  public  liability  insur- 
ance policy  on  his  vehicles,  or  show 
financial  responsibility  under  a  State 
law  in  lieu  thereof.  In  addition,  a  crew 
leader  would  be  required  to  post  for  his 
workers,  written  statements  of  the  terms 
of  emplojmaent  and  housing  and,  when 
he  pays  workers,  to  keep  proper  payroll 
records. 

Ten  States  have  recognized  the  crew- 
leader  problem  by  enacting  registration 
laws  or  issuing  regulations  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  commissioners  of  labor  of  at 
least  six  of  these  States  have  said  that 
State  action  is  not  enough  and  that  Fed- 
eral registration  of  farm -labor  contrac- 
tors is  also  needed.  Since  State  laws  are 
applicable  only  within  the  States  juris- 
diction and  since  most  crews  operate 
across  State  lines,  effective  action  on 
these  problems  cannot  be  achieved  with- 
out Federal  legislation. 

The  administration  has  recommended 
enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation. 
Its  favorable  views  on  the  bill  have  been 
presented  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Mi- 
gratory Labor  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  drive  the  dis- 
honest, irresponsible  crew  leader  out  of 
our  farm  labor  market.  This  bill  will  do 
that — without  imix)sing  impractical  bur- 
dens on  the  reliable  crew  leader— and 
I  urge  that  the  Senate  approve  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  I 
yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  just  walked 
into  the  Chamber,  and  I  have  not  had 
occasion  to  study  the  migratory  labor 
bills.  Does  the  pending  bill  or  any  other 
bUl  which  the  Senator  hopes  to  present 
this  afternoon  have  to  do  with  fixing  of 
wages  to  be  paid  to  these  migratory 
laborers?  I  understand  there  are  four 
which  the  Senator  intends  to  bring  up. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Five. 

The  bill  we  have  now  presented  to  the 
Senate  today,  and  which  we  have  already 
considered  and  passed,  dealt  with  health. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Health? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Health 
services,  which  are  modeled  In  part  on 
the  Belle  Glade,  Fla.,  health  clinics. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  that  to  be  carried 
on  by  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
in  the  tradition  of  the  public  health  pat- 
tern, w^ith  a  great  deal  of  reliance  on 
the  local  health  services. 

The  bill  which  is  now  before  us  deals 
with  the  crew  leader,  the  liaison  between 
the  workers,  who  recruits  the  workers, 
and  the  growers.  It  would  put  the  crew 
leaders  under  registration  and  would 
withhold  from  them  registration  if  they 
do  not  honor  their  contracts  with  the 
worker  and  the  grower. 

There  are  also  three  other  bills  that 
we  wish  to  take  up.  They  deal  with  a 
program  of  assistance  to  education  of 
the  youngsers  who  travel  with  their  fam- 
ilies, both  in  regular  school  sessions  and 
in  summer  schools.  There  is  also  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  a  pilot  program  of 
adult  education. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  has  not 
reached  that  bill  yet.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Not 
yet.  Following  that  there  will  be  a  bill 
under  consideration  which  will  deal  with 
child  labor.  Finally  there  will  be  a  bill 
to  create  a  National  Advisory  Committee 
to  study  the  problems  of  migratory  farm 
workers.  No  wage  bill  will  come  before 
us  today. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
expect  to  take  up  the  bill  creating  the 
commission  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Yes, 
we  do. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  express 
.support  for  the  so-called  crew  leader 
bill.  This  bill  developed  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  Secretary  of  Labor 
Mitchell  during  the  last  administration, 
and  has  now  happily  come  to  action  in 
the  administration  of  Secretary  of  Labor 
Goldberg. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  need  for  this 
bill  is  experience.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  letter  addressed  to  the  coun-  • 
sel  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 
Labor  by  M  P.  Gatherwood,  industrial 
commissioner  of  '  e  Department  of 
Labor  of  the  SUte  v./  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  of  New   York, 
Department  or  Labor. 
Albany.  N.Y.  May  23.  1961. 
Mr   Frederick  R.  Blackwell, 
Counsel,  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor. 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
U.S.  Senate,   Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr    Blackwell:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  15.   1961,  concerning  the  New 
York  State  registration  law  for  farm  labor 
contractors  and  crew  leaders. 

The  regl-stratlon  law  became  effective  on 
May  1.  1954.  It  provides  that  the  commis- 
sioner may  revoke,  suspend,  or  refuse  to 
renew  the  registration  of  a  farm  labor  con- 
tractor or  crew  leader  when  he  finds  that 
the  registrant  has  violated  the  labor  or 
penal  laws,  has  been  convicted  of  any  crime 
or  offense  except  traffic  vlolationB,  has  made 
misrepresentations  or  false  statements  In  his 
application  or  has  given  false  or  misleading 
Information   to  his   workers.     Before   taking 
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such  action,  however,  the  applicant  Is 
furnished  with  the  opp>ortunlty  to  be  heard. 
Since  the  date  that  the  law  became  ef- 
fective. 132  hearings  were  held  concerning 
the  registration  provisions  relating  to  farm 
labor  contractors  or  crew  leaders  Twelve 
registrations  were  revoked  Sixty-two  ap- 
plications for  a  certificate  of  registration 
were  denied  The  reasons  for  such  actions 
Included  the  rortvlctlons  of  the  registrants 
for  carrying  loaded  and  concealed  weapons, 
assault,  gambling,  selling  alcoholic  beverages 
without  a  license,  larceny,  robbery.  Illegal 
employment  of  children,  false  statements 
concerning  convictions,  etc 

When  the  application  for  a  certificate  of 
registration  Is  received,  we  transmit  the  ap- 
plicant s  Identification  to  the  department  of 
corrrction  and  the  division  of  State  police 
to  ascertain  whether  there  Is  a  criminal 
record  The  Information  that  Is  received  Is 
posted  on  the  applicants  card  and  the  ap- 
propriate action  IS  taken. 

The  appUciint's  registration  is  sent  to  our 
field  staff  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
farms  and  farm  labor  camps  to  Interview 
the  agricultural  workers  and  to  determine 
compliance  with  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment as  shown  In  the  registration 

I  hope  that  this  Information  will  be  help- 
ful   and    If    I    can    be   of    further    assistance, 
please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

M     P    Catherwood, 
Industrial  Commissioner . 

Mr  JAVITS.  As  will  be  seen,  the  let- 
ter details  the  experience  m  the  last  7 
years  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
has  had  a  crew  registration  law  in  effect 
since  May  1.  1954.  Dr.  Catherwood  in 
pointmg  out  the  need  for  this  law,  states 
that  since  our  law  in  New  York  became 
effective.  132  hearings  have  t)een  held 
concerning  registration  provisions  relat- 
ing to  crew  leaders.  Twelve  registra- 
tions were  revoked  Sixty-two  appli- 
cations were  denied  Here  is  the  im- 
portant thing:  Dr.  Catherwood  points 
out  the  reason  for  the  denial  to  be  con- 
victions of  registrants  or  applicants  for 
carrying  concealed  weapons,  assault, 
pambling.  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages 
without  a  license,  larceny,  robbery,  il- 
legal employment  of  children,  false 
stat<»ments  concerning  convictions  of 
crime,  and  so  forth. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  very  clearly 
indicates  the  dangers  which  the  crew 
leader  registration  bill  seeks  to  guard 
again.st.  ba.'^ed  upon  actual  experience 
with  men  who  engage  in  this  line  of  busi- 
ness in  New  York. 

This  is  not  true  of  all  crew  leaders, 
because  there  are  many  decent  people 
trying  to  do  an  honorable  job  in  this 
as  in  every  other  field,  but  it  is  enough 
true,  as  shown  by  actual  experience  in 
New  York  and  by  our  own  hearings,  to 
require  regulation  on  the  Federal  level, 
because  it  cannot  be  effectively  reached 
by  State  laws,  and  very  few  States  have 
such  regulations. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  this  is 
the  .second  of  a  series  of  bills  which  were 
di.scu.ssed  in  the  conference  I  mentioned 
a  lew  moments  ago  as  having  taken  place 
between  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd)  and  myself.  We 
not  only  had  conferences  with  the  staff 
members  of  our  own  committees,  but 
also  staff  members  of  the  committees  in- 
volved and  also  represenUtives  of  the 
outstanding    agricultural    organizations, 


such  as.  in  my  own  State,  the  Florida 
Fruit  &  Vegetable  Association,  and  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  I 
am  not  pretending  to  express  the  posi- 
tion of  any  of  these  organizations.  All 
I  can  say  is  that  with  reference  to  the 
one  in  Florida,  the  Florida  Fruit  L 
Vegetable  Association,  that  they  inter- 
pose no  objection  to  the  first  bill  that 
was  on  the  calendar  and  which  we  have 
already  passed.  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
already  stated  that  that  bill  seeks  to 
make  general  the  application  of  a  series 
of  experiments  in  health  installations 
which  have  taken  place  at  Belle  Glade. 
Fla  ,  for  the  last  2  or  3  years.  Am  I 
correct? 

Mr,  \\TLLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  With  respect  to  the 
crew  leader  bill,  that  is  another  of  the 
bills  on  which  agreement  was  reached. 

Senators  will  note  from  looking  at  the 
bill  that  rather  sizable  amendments  have 
been  made  to  the  original  text  of  the  bill. 
Some  of  those  were  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  Some  of  them 
were  suggested  either  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  or  myself,  or  by  some  farm 
orgarizations,  or  by  our  staff  members. 

I  merely  wish  to  say  with  respect  to 
the  present  bill  that  it  represents  a  fair 
effort  to  deal  with  the  problems  which 
have  arisen  out  of  the  fact  that  some 
crew  leaders  have  imposed  upon  their 
rather  uneducated  charges  who  were 
committed  to  their  hands.  I  suppoit  the 
bill,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  passed. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet.  I  should  like 
to  say  that  I  also  support  several  of  the 
other  bills  in  the  series  I  understand 
that  some  will  not  be  taken  up  today. 
I  joined  the  Senator  from  New  Jeisey 
in  the  introduction  of  the  bill  to  provide 
day  nurseries  for  migrant  children, 
which  again  follows  the  pattern  we  have 
developed  in  Florida 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jei'sey.  An- 
other measure  which  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  and  I  both  sponsored  re- 
lates to  the  program  of  insurance  guar- 
antees for  better  housing. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  mentioned  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  that  bill  has  been  reported  as 
yet.  has  it? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jcisey.  It  has 
not  been  reported  from  committee 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  was  glad  to  join 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  be- 
cause he  is  decidedly  a  leader  in  this 
field  of  legislation.  As  stated,  I  have 
joined  with  him  in  two  bills,  one  to  pro- 
vide day  nuiseries  for  the  children  of 
migrant  families  and  one  under  which 
the  Federal  Government  would  provide 
.some  help  in  the  construction  of  migra- 
toi-y  labor  housing  That  bill,  as  I  under- 
stand, has  not  yet  been  reported,  but 
will  come  up  later 

Tlie  State  of  Florida  and  the  farm 
groups  in  Florida,  which  were  pretty 
badly  mistreated  by  the  so-called  docu- 
mentary film  entitled  "Harvest  of 
Shame."  about  Vhich  we  have  had  dis- 
cussions on  the  floor  heretofore,  should 
take  considerable  comfort  and  satisfac- 
tion from  the  fact  that  several  of  these 
bills  are  based  upon  experiments  suc- 
cessfully   made    on    the    Florida    scene, 


which  have  produced  the  pattern  on 
which  the  bills  are  modeled.  One  of 
them,  the  health  bill,  will  come  up  today. 
Another,  to  come  up  at  a  later  time, 
refers  to  day  nurseries. 

I  think  the  two  committees  were  sur- 
prised, although  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da was  not,  when  it  was  discovered,  after 
figures  had  been  made  available  by  the 
Depaitment  of  Labor,  that  the  average 
hourly  rate  paid  to  migrant  labor  in 
Florida  was  as  high  as  it  was.  My  rec- 
ollection is  that  the  average  hourly  wage 
rate  in  the  citrus  industry  was  $1.29. 
which  was  above  the  minimum  rate  im- 
posed by  Federal  law  for  industrial 
workers.  The  average  rate  for  workers 
in  the  vegetable  fields  was  only  a  little 
less  than  that.  I  do  not  recall  the  exact 
figure,  but  if  the  Sehator  from  New- 
Jersey  can  supply  it.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  him  place  it  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  point  I  make  now  is  that  the 
documentary  film  was  literally  a  diatribe 
upon  the  State  of  Florida,  which  I  be- 
lieve had  made  more  progress  in  this 
field  than  any  other  State.  We  had  not 
only  the  day  nursery  program  and  the 
health  program,  which  have  now  be- 
come models  for  all.  but  we  had  high 
average  rates  of  pay.  In  other  respects, 
also,  we  had  written  a  good  record  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  migratory- 
farmworkers. 

Some  years  ago  the  Florida  Legislature 
passed  a  bill  which  gave  the  State  con- 
trol of  the  housing  of  migratory  workers 
on  a  salutary  basis.  I  think  if  nothing 
else  good  comes  from  this  discussion, 
other  than  the  passage  of  the  bills — 
which  I  hope  will  be  good  also — there 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  the  public  to 
examine  the  record.  Instead  of  having 
a  bad  record,  such  as  was  depicted  by 
the  rather  atrocious  so-called  documen- 
tary film  I  have  mentioned,  the  State  of 
Florida  and  its  people,  especially  its 
vegetable  and  fruit  producers,  have  made 
a  good  record,  a  record  in  which  they 
have  never  claimed  to  have  attained  per- 
fection, a  record  such  that  their  leading 
organizations  have  appeared  before  the 
Senate  in  connection  with  this  effort, 
trying  to  be  helpful  in  promoting  gen- 
eral progress  in  some  of  these  fields. 

Before  I  take  my  seat.  I  wish  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  am  not  supporting  all  the 
measures  relating  to  this  subject.  They 
will  probably  come  up  later  in  the  day.  or 
perhaps  on  another  day.  For  reasons 
which  I  shall  advance  at  that  time,  I  do 
not  support  at  least  two  of  the  meas- 
ures. However,  in  general,  our  group 
of  producers  is  supixjrting  most  of  these 
measures  and  has  been  helpful  in  fram- 
ing them.  We  are  glad  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  have  the  facts  concerning 
our  operations  appear  in  the  record  of 
this  debate,  because  there  is  nothing 
whatever  about  it  of  which  we  should 
be  ashamed. 

Again.  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Now  Jersey,  who  has  assidu- 
ously and^in  a  dedicated  way  addressed 
himseitto  bringing  about  better  condi- 
tions in  this  field.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, and  so  fai'  as  the  people  of  my 
State  are  concerned,  we  wish  to  have  our 
expression  of  satisfaction  and  gratitude 
toward  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
spread  upon  the  Record  at  this  time. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  feel 
certain  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
will  recall  that  the  motion  picture  en- 
titled "Harvest  of  Shame"  was  shown 
on  the  day  before  Thanksgiving,  last 
year.  It  was  shown  in  Washington  a  day 
or  two  later.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
and  I  had  discussions  on  the  floor  about 
the  film,  but  even  more  about  the  prob- 
lems. The  Senator  from  Florida  will  re- 
call that  at  that  time  he  made  a  pledge 
and  I  made  a  pledge  that  we  would  per- 
sist in  our  efforts  to  develop  a  legislative 
program  which  would  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  migratory  farmworkers  and 
their  families.  That  pledge  is  being  hon- 
ored in  the  Senate  today  with  the  out- 
standing cooperation  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  pledge,  of  course, 
was  made  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey. I  said  on  the  floor  at  that  time— 
and  I  certainly  have  lived  up  to  it — that 
I  would  be  glad  to  join  in  sponsoring  cer- 
tain of  these  measures  to  help  perfect  the 
efforts.  That  I  have  done.  There  are 
one  or  two  measures  that  I  cannot  sup- 
port, but  which  may  be  amended  to  meet 
my  views  and  the  views  of  the  people  of 
my  State.  But  I  wish  to  be  fully  expres- 
sive of  the  feeling  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  rendered  outstanding 
service  in  this  field,  which  has  been  en- 
trusted to  his  chairmanship.  So  far  as 
we  4n  Florida  are  concerned,  we  have 
nothing  but  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to- 
ward him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Florida 
further  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  travel  with  our 
subcommittee  to  Florida.  Many  of  the 
Ideas  we  are  now  expressing  afflrmatively 
in  the  proposed  legislation  were  devel- 
oped from  the  very  enlightened  and 
'  humane  programs  which  we  have  seen, 
and  which  were  first  developed  in  Flor- 
ida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey.  This 
is  a  demonstration  of  his  generous  and 
completely  fair-minded  treatment  of  the 
whole  question.  I  only  wish  that  the 
persons  who  composed  the  so-called  doc- 
umentaiT  film  "Harvest  of  Shame,"  who, 
it  seems  to  me,  dehberately  picked  out 
those  things  which  represented  the  un- 
characteristic features  in  the  field  of  mi- 
grant workers,  had  shown  a  small  sample 
of  the  fairness  which  has  been  shown  in 
such  high  degree  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendments  be  agreed 
to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  committee  amend- 
ments are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 


the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  (^S.  1126)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ma\'e 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
during  the  consideration  of  the  three 
migratory  labor  bills  which  remain,  the 
limitation  on  staff  be  removed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  -ordered. 


EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR      CHILDREN       OF       MIGRANT 
AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  675  (S.  1124). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1124>  to  provide  certain  payments  to 
assist  in  providing  improved  educational 
opr>ortunities  for  children  of  migrant 
agricultural  employees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tho 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
with  amendments,  on  page  1,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  5,  to  insert  "Agricultural 
Employees  and";  on  page  2,  line  9.  after 
the  word  "of",  to  insert  "and  in  providing 
rdult  education  for";  in  line  13,  after 
the  word  "employees',  to  strike  out 
"and";  in  line  15,  after  the  word  "edu- 
cation", to  insert  a  comma  and  "and 
to  provide  financial  a.s£istance  for  pilot 
projects  for  adult  education  for  such 
employees";  on  page  3.  line  5,  after  the 
word  "public",  to  strike  out  "elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools."  and  insert 
"elementary,  secondary,  and  adult  edu- 
cation"; on  page  6.  line  16,  after  the 
word  "to",  where  it  appears  the  first 
time,  to  strike  out  "75"  and  insert  "100'  . 
on  page  8,  line  12,  after  the  word  "em- 
ployee", to  insert  "except  that  allotmcnt.s 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1963, 
and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  shall  be 
available  for  paying  not  more  than  50 
per  centum  of  any  such  costs";  in  line  20. 
after  "Sec.  203.",  to  insert  "'a)  ";  on 
page  9,  at  the  beginning  of  line  11.  to 
insert  "<b)";  on  page  10.  line  16.  after 
the  word  "children",  to  insert  "except 
that  allotments  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1963,  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  shall  be  available  for  paying 
not  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  any  activities  for  which  pay- 
ments are  made  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title";  on  page  11,  in  line  2,  after 
"Sec.  303.",  to  insert  "(a>";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  15,  to  insert  "ib) ",  and  at 


the  top  of  page  12,  to  insert  a  new  title, 
as  follows : 

Tm-E    rV ADULT    EDUCATION 

ApTyrojyriations 

Sec.  401  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1961,  and  for  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding years,  for  grants  under  the  provl- 
siuns  of  this  title. 

Pilot  project  grants 

Sec.  402.  Amounts  appropriated  pursiiant 
to  section  401  for  any  fiscal  ye.Tr  shall  be 
used  by  the  Commissioner  for  paying  the 
operating  costs  of  pilot  projects  for  adult 
education  for  migrant  agricultural  employees 
and  their  spouses  in  such  migrant  agricul- 
tural employee  States  as  he  deenis  appro- 
priate. As  used  In  this  sectl'm  the  term 
"operating  costs"  Includes  all  ordinary  costs 
of  operating  other  than  any  costs  for  the 
acquisition  of  facilities  or  costs  related  to 
any  such  acquisition. 

Application  and   payments 
Src    403.    (a)    The   Commissioner   may   ap- 
prove   an     application     for    funds    provided 
under  this  title  if  such  application — 

( 1 )  is  from  a  State  educational  agency: 

(2)  sets  out  a  program  of  adult  education 
classes  for  migrant  agricultural  employees 
and  their  spouses  which  Is  to  be  conducted 
in  such  State  on  a  pilot  project  basis  by  a 
local  educational  agency  or  an  institution 
of  higher  education,  or  both,  to  provide 
fundamental  education  and  training  for 
healthful  modern  living,  including  the  op- 
erating costs  of  such  classes,  and  the  amount 
needed  under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
to  defray  such  costs;  and 

(3)  provides  tt.at  such  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports,  in  such  form,  and  con- 
tiilnlng  such  information  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  from  time  to  time  reasonably 
require,  and,  to  assure  verification  of  such 
reports,  give  the  Commissioner  upon  request 
access  to  the  records  upon  which  the  in- 
formation is  based. 

(b)  Upon  approval  of  any  such  applica- 
tion the  Commissioner  shall  pay  in  such  In- 
stallments as  he  may  deem  appropriate,  to 
such  State  agency  the  amount  requested. 
Such  payments  shall  be  made  thmugh  the 
disbursing  facilities  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  and  prior  to  audit  or  settle- 
ment by   the   General  Accounting  Office. 

Cooperation  inf/i  Department  of  Agriculture 
Sec.  404  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Commissioner  shall  consult 
and  cooperate  with  officials  of  the  Federal 
Extension  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hmise  of 

Representatives    of     the     United     States    of 

America  m  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT    TTTLC 

Section  1  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Mlfp-ant  Agricultural  Employees  and  Chil- 
dren Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1961". 

riNDINGS    AND    PURPOSE   OF    ACT 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  reaffirms  the 
principle  and  declares  that  the  States  and 
local  communities  have  and  must  retain 
control  over  and  primary  responsibility  for 
public  education.  The  Congress  recognizes, 
however,  that  the  interstate  ar.d  large  sea- 
sonal movement  of  migrant  agricultural 
employees  impose.";  severe  burdens  on  local 
educational  asrencies  in  discharging  their 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  the  education 
of  the  children  of,  and  In  providing  adult 
education  for,  such  employees  who  temporar- 
ily live  within  their  schor)!  districts.  It  Is 
therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide 
financial  assisUince  for  the  education  of  chll- 
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dren  of  migrant  agrlcultxiral  employees,  to 
provide  for  certain  planning  grajit«  to  the 
States  to  Improve  such  education,  and  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  pilot  proj- 
ects for  adult  education  lor  such  employeee. 

FEDERAL    CONTEOL    OF   EDXJCAnON    PROHIBrm) 

Sec  3  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  ttie  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  over  tlie  curriculum,  program  of 
Instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of 
any  educational  Institution  or  school  system. 

DEriNmoNs 
Sec   4    Aa  ui»ed  In  this  Art — 

(1)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
arency  or  officer  primarily  respon-slble  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary, 
secondary,  and  adult  education,  or.  If  there 
Is  no  such  officer  or  apency.  an  officer  or 
agency  designated  by  the  Governor  or  by 
State  law; 

(2)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
C'jiistltuted  lix-al  school  authority  having  ad- 
ministrative control  and  direction  of  free 
public  education  in  a  county,  township,  in- 
dependent, or  other  school  district  located 
within  a  State,  and  includes  any  State  agen- 
cy which  directly  operates  and  maintains  fa- 
cilities for  providing  free  public  education: 

(3)  The  term  "child"  mean*  any  child  who 
In  within  the  age  limits  for  which  the  appU- 
cable  local  educational  agency  provides  free 
public  education: 

(4)  The  term  "parent"  Includes  a  legal 
guardian  or  other  person  In  loco  parentis: 

(5)  The  term  "migrant  agrlctUttiral  em- 
ployee" means  an  Individual  (a)  wboee 
primary  employment  Is  In  agriculture,  as 
defined  In  section  Sif)  oX  the  Fair  Labor 
standards  Act  of  1938  (29  US  C.  203(f)  ),  or 
performing  agricultural  labor,  as  defined  In 
section  3121(g)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (36  US  C  3121  (f  >  K  on  a  seasonal  or 
other  temporary  basis,  and  (b)  who  estab- 
lishes with  his  family  for  the  purpose  of  such 
employment   a   temporary  residence; 

(6)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
United    States   Commissioner   of    Education: 

(7i  The  term  "average  dally  current  ex- 
penditures per  public  school  child"  means 
the  total  current  expenditures  for  a  State's 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
during  a  particular  year  divided  by  the 
product  of  the  average  dally  attendance  In 
such  schools  during  such  year  times  the 
numbt-r  of  schooldays  In  such  year;  the  t<>rm 
"current  exf>endltures"  means  expenditures 
for  free  public  education  in  such  schools 
to  the  extent  that  such  expenditures 
are  made  from  current  revenues,  except 
that  such  term  does  not  IncliJde  any 
such  expenditure  for  the  acquisition  of  land, 
the  erection  of  facllltlei!,  interest,  or  debt 
service:  and  for  the  purposes  of  pav-ments 
under  title  I  for  attendance  during  any  aca- 
demic year  the  CommLssloner  shall  deter- 
mine and  use  the  average  daily  current  ex- 
penditures per  public  school  child  for  the 
jear  preceding  guch  academic  year; 

(8)  The  term  "Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  any  such  institution  which 
is  accredited  as  such  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency:   and 

(9)  The  term  "migrant  agrlcultiu-al  em- 
ployee SUte  '  means  any  State  which  has 
five  hundred  or  more  such  employees  in 
any  five  or  less  counties  each  of  which  has 
at  least  one  hundred  such  employees,  and 
determinations  for  the  purpose  of  this  defi- 
nition shall  be  made  for  the  most  recent 
year  that  satisfactory  population  figures  are 
available  from  reliable  sources. 

ADMINTSTHATIOH 

Sec.    5.    (a)    The    Commissioner    shall    ad- 
minister this  Act,   and   he  mav  make  such 
CVn- 1080 


regulations  and  perform  such  other  func- 
tions as  he  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(bi  The  Commissioner  shall  include  In  his 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  a  full  report 
<A  tiie  adminiiUation  of  his  functions  under 
this  Act,  including  a  detailed  statement  of 
disbursements. 

rrru  i — payments  to   certain   state  educa- 

TIONAl   agencies   >0R   ASSISTANCE   IN  EDUCAT- 
ING     ririLDREN      OF      M:GR.\NT      AGEICTJLTtJRAL 

EMPiorrr  parfnts 

Appropriations  authorized 

Skc.  101.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  bcglnr.lng  July 
1.  1961,  and  for  the  four  succeeding  fiscal 
ycci.rs.  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out   the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Pcyments 
Sec  102.  (a)  Upon  application  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section  for 
the  school  year  beginning  In  1961,  or  for 
any  of  the  four  succeeding  school  years,  by 
the  Stat.e  educational  agency  of  any  migrant 
agricultural  employee  State,  the  Commls- 
p.  oner  shall  pay  to  such  agency  an  amount 
equal  to  100  per  centum  with  respect  to  the 
school  years  beginning  In  1961  and  1962  and 
50  per  centum  with  respect  to  the  school  years 
beginning  in  1963.  1964.  and  1965.  of  the  av- 
erage dally  current  expenditures  per  public 
school  child,  for  such  State,  for  each  day's 
attendance  during  such  school  year  In  a 
free  public  elementary  or  secondary  schoo' 
■"'f  a  local  educational  agency  in  such  State, 
by  a  child  who  attends  any  such  schools  in 
s:rh  State  for  at  least  five  days  during  such 
year  and  whose  parent  is  a  migrant  agrlcul- 
tur;d  employee  The  amount  paid  under 
this  section  to  a  State  educational  agency 
for  each  day's  attendance  In  a  school  of  a 
local  educationai  agency  shall  be  pwild  by 
such  State  agency,  m  accordance  with  regu- 
lations established  by  the  Commissioner,  to 
such   local    educational    agency 

(b)  Payments  by  the  Commissioner  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  made  for  attendance 
during  the  regular  school  year  beginning  In 
1961,  and  the  four  succeeding  school  years, 
and  may  be  made  at  such  Intervals  as  the 
Conunlssioner  deems  appropriate  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  throtigh  the  dis- 
bursing facilities  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and  prior  to  audit  or  settlement 
by  the  General  Accounting  OCttce. 

(c)  An  application  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  In  such  form  and 
contain  such  information  as  may  be  required 
by  the  ComnrUssloner  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  and  the  Commissioner 
miy  require  such  additional  Information  and 
reports  at  such  Intervals  during  the  school 
yeir  as  he  deems  necessary. 

TTTI.E     n GRANTS     FOR     SUMMER     SCHOOLS     FOR 

CHILDREN     OF     MIGRANT     AGRICULTURAL      EM- 
PLOYEE   PARENTS 

A  ppropria  tions 
Sec.  201.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1961,  and  for  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  for  grants  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

Allotments  and  grants 
Sec  202.  Anaounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  201  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
allotted  among  the  migrant  agrlcultiu-al  em- 
ployee States  on  the  basis  of  their  relative 
populations  of  migrant  agricultural  em- 
ployees for  the  most  recent  year  that  such 
populations  are  avaUable  from  reliable 
sources.  A  State's  allotment  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  available  during  the  year  for 
which  made  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year 
for  payments  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  for  the  operating  costs  of 
conducting  necessary  stunmer  school  sessions 
for  children  who  have  a  parent  who  Is  a  mi- 


grant agricultural  employee,  except  that  al- 
lotments for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
1963,  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  shall  t>e 
available  for  paying  not  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  any  such  costs.  Ajb  used  In  this 
section  the  term  "operating  costs"  Includes 
all  ordinary  costs  of  operation  other  than 
any  costs  for  the  acquisition  of  facilities  or 
costs  related   to   any   such   acquisition. 

Application  and  payments 

Sec    203    (a)   The  Commissioner  shall  ap- 
prove   any    application    for    funds    provided 
under    this    title    if    such    application — 
1  )    Is    from    a   State   educationai    agency: 

(2)  sets  out  the  State  program  for  sum- 
mer schools  to  be  conducted  In  such  State 
by  local  educational  agencies  or  Institutions 
of  higher  edvicatlon.  or  both,  the  necessity 
therefor,  the  operating  costs  of  such  sum- 
mer schools,  and  the  amount  needed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title  to  defray  such 
costs:  and 

(3  I  provides  that  such  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports,  in  such  form,  and  con- 
taining such  Information  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  from  time  to  time  reasonably  re- 
quire, and,  to  assure  verification  of  such 
reports,  give  the  Commissioner  upon  request, 
access  to  the  records  upon  which  the  Infor- 
mation is  based. 

lb)  Upon  approval  of  any  such  applica- 
tion the  Cocamissioner  shall  pay,  In  such 
installments  as  be  may  deem  appropriate, 
to  such  State  agency  out  of  the  allotment 
to  such  State,  the  amount  requested.  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  through  the  dis- 
bursing facilities  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and  prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by 
the  General  Accoimtlng  Office. 

TITLE  m ^PLANNING  GRANTS 

Sec  301.  TTierc  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $250,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  15)61,  and  for  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  for  granu  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

Allotments  and  grants 
Sec  302  Amotints  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  301  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
allotted  among  the  migrant  agricultural  jm- 
ployee  States  on  the  basis  of  their  relative 
populations  of  migrant  agricultural  employ- 
ees for  the  most  recent  year  that  such  pop- 
ulations are  available  from  reliable  soturces. 
A  State's  allotment  under  this  section  shall 
be  available  dtirlng  the  year  for  which  made 
for  payments  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  (1)  to  survey  the  need 
for  stunmer  school  sessions  for  children  who 
have  a  parent  who  Is  a  migrant  agricultural 
employee:  (2)  to  develop  plans  for  such  ses- 
sions where  needed:  (.3)  to  develop  and 
carry  out  programs  to  encourage  such  chil- 
dren to  attend  school  dtirlng  the  regular 
academic  year  and  such  summer  sessions, 
and  to  Improve  the  quality  of  education 
offered  such  children:  and  (4)  to  coordinate 
programs  provided  for  in  this  Act  with  sim- 
ilar programs  In  other  States,  including  the 
transmittal  of  jjertinent  Information  with 
respect  to  school  records  of  such  children, 
except  that  allotments  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1.  1963,  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  shall  be  available  for  paying  not 
more  than  50  per  centtim  of  the  costs  of  any 
activities  for  which  payments  are  made  tin- 
der the  provisions  of  this  title.  Grants 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not 
be  available  for  the  cost  of  acquisition  of 
any  facilities. 

Application  and  payments 

Sec  303.  (a)  The  Commlseloner  shall  ap- 
prove any  application  for  funds  provided 
under  this  title  if  such  application — 

(1)  Is  from  a  State  educationai  agency; 

(2)  sets  out  such  program  In  suffldent 
detail  to  satisfy  the  Commissioner  that  it 
carries  out  the  purposes  of  this  title;  and 
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(3)  provides  that  such  agency  will  make 
such  reports,  In  such  form,  and  containing 
such  Inlormation  as  'the  Commissioner  may 
from  time  to  time  reasonably  require,  and 
to  assure  verification  of  such  reports,  give 
the  Commissioner,  upon  request,  access  to 
the  records  upon  which  the  Information  is 
based. 

(b)  Upon  approval  of  any  such  applica- 
tion the  Commissioner  shall  pay.  In  such 
Installments  as  he  may  deem  appropriate, 
to  such  agency  out  of  its  State  allotment 
the  amount  requested.  Such  payments  shall 
be  made  through  the  disbursing  facilities  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  prior 
to  audit  or  settlement  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

TITLE   rV ADULT   EDUCATION 

Appropriations 

Sec.  401.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1961,  and  for  each  of  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  grants  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

Pilot  project  grants 

Sec.  402.  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  401  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
used  by  the  Commissioner  for  paying  the 
operating  costs  of  pilot  projects  for  adult 
education  for  migrant  agricultural  em- 
ployees and  their  spouses  in  such  migrant 
agricultural  employee  States  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  As  used  in  this  section  the 
term  "operating  costs"  includes  all  ordinary 
costs  of  opera cing  other  than  any  costs  for 
the  acquisition  of  facilities  or  costs  related 
to  any  such  acquisition. 

Application  and  payments 
Sec.  403.    (a)    The  Commissioner  may  ap- 
prove an  application  for  funds  provided  un- 
der this  title  If  such  application — 

( 1 )  is  from  a  State  educational   agency; 

(2)  sets  out  a  program  of  adult  education 
classes  for  migrant  agricultural  employees 
and  their  spouses  which  is  to  be  conducted 
in  such  State  on  a  pilot  project  basis  by  a 
local  educational  agency  or  an  institution 
of  higher  education,  or  both,  to  provide 
fundamental  education  and  training  for 
healthful  modern  living,  including  the  op- 
erating costs  of  such  classes,  and  the  amount 
needed  under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
to  defray  such  costs;  and 

(3)  provides  that  such  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports,  in  such  form,  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  from  time  to  time  reasonably 
require,  and,  to  assure  verification  of  "such 
reports,  give  the  Commissioner  upon  request 
access  to  the  records  upon  which  the  in- 
formation is  based. 

(b)  Upon  approval  of  any  such  applica- 
tion the  Commissioner  shall  pay,  In  such 
Installments  as  he  may  deem  appropriate, 
to  such  State  agency  the  amount  requested! 
Such  payments  shall  be  made  through  the 
disbursing  facilities  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  and  prior  to  audit  or  settle- 
ment by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Cooperation  with  Department  of  Agriculture 
Sec.  404.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Commissioner  shall  consult 
and  cooperate  with  officials  of  the  Federal 
Extension  Service  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  debate  on  the 
bill  will  be  limited  to  1  hour,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams]. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
yield  himself  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 


Ml-.  President,  Senate  bill  1124  pro- 
vides a  5-year  program  of  annual  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  to  im- 
prove educational  opportunities  for  mi- 
gratory farmworkers  and  their  children. 

The  legislation  provides  the  assistance 
to  States  for  these  pui-poses:  First,  edu- 
cating migratory  children  during  the 
regular  school  term:  second,  estabiish- 
ing  summer  school  sessions  for  migra- 
tory children;  third,  coordinating  and 
planning  educational  programs  for  mi- 
gratory children  on  a  State  and  inter- 
state basis;  and  fourth,  establishing  pilot 
projects  for  adult  education  for  migra- 
tory workers. 

For  the  first  three  of  these  purposes, 
pertaining  to  child  education,  the  States 
would  not  be  required  to  add  to  the  Fed- 
eral assistance  during  the  first  2  years 
that  such  assistance  is  given.  During  the 
next  and  last  3  years  of  the  programs, 
the  States  would  match  Federal  money 
on  a  50-50  sharing  basis.  Adult  educa- 
tion for  migratory  workers  would  be 
financed  on  a  pilot  project  basis  through 
Federal  grants.  The  States  would  not 
be  required  to  add  to  the  Federal  grants 
dtjring  the  operation   of  this  program. 

The  bill  expressly  prohibits  any  Fed- 
eral control  of  education  and  guarantees 
that  State  and  local  agencies  shall  have 
sole  responsibility  for  their  own  educa- 
tional programs. 

This  legislation  follows  very  closely 
the  proven  administrative  principles  of 
educational  assistance  to  federally  im- 
pacted areas.  By  granting  aid  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  migrants  in  an 
affected  locality,  this  program  provides 
help  where  it  is  most  seriously  needed. 

NEED  1 1 

Mr.  President,  there  is  serious  and 
widespread  need  for  this  program. 
Migratory  children  and  adults  have  the 
lowest  educational  attainment,  and  the 
most  restricted  educational  opportunitv. 
of  any  group  in  the  Nation. 

In  the  words  of  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  Abraham  Ribi- 
cofif: 

The  children  of  migrant  agriculfcural 
workers  constitute  the  most  educationally 
deprived  group  in  our  Nation.  Despite  in- 
creasing efforts  by  State  and  local  school 
officials,  and  others,  tc^  remedy  the  situation, 
the  vast  majority  of  these  children  njever 
attain  the  bare  minimum  of  education  re- 
quired to  participate  effectively  in  ou^  so- 
ciety, il 

Each  year  some  150,000  of  these  chil- 
dren accompany  their  parents  -n  search 
of  agricultural  employment.  A  great 
number  of  migratory  children  are  en- 
rolled in  grades  below  normal  for  their 
age.  Often,  they  are  from  2  to  5  years 
behind  their  proper  grade.  As  they  grow 
older,  they  fall  farther  and  farther  be- 
hind. Many  migratory  children  never 
achieve  the  equivalent  of  a  fourth  grade 
education,  the  established  dividing  line 
between  literacy  and  illiteracy. 

REGULAR   SCHOOL    NOT   AVAILABLE 

A  primary  reason  for  such  low  educa- 
tional attainment  is  that  regular  school 
classes  are  available  to  migratory  chil- 
dren on  an  irregular  basis.  They  enroll 
in  several  different  schools  during  the 
school  year,  often  for  very  brief  periods 


of  time.    As  a  consequence,  their  educa- 
tion IS  severely  disrupted. 

Local  school  districts  want  to  help 
migratory  children  overcome  the  prob- 
lems arising  from  irregular  school  at- 
tendance. Unfortunately,  however,  the 
cost  of  educating  these  children  consti- 
tutes a  burden  which  most  local  com- 
munities are  unable  to  bear. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
fiscal  problem,  caused  by  the  seasonal 
impact  of  migratory  children,  occurs  in 
rural  school  districts,  which,  in  compari- 
son to  urban  school  districts,  already 
have  the  most  serious  financial  handi- 
caps in  our  entire  educational  system. 
We  cannot  reasonably  expect  these  rural 
fcommunities  to  shoulder  the  added  bur- 
den of  educating  migratory  children. 
These  children  aie  from  transient,  low- 
income  families  who  do  not  contribute 
to  the  local  tax  system  or  otherwi.se 
help  to  defray  the  cost  of  educating 
their  children. 

If  funds  were  available  to  affected  lo- 
cal school  districts,  migratory  children 
could  be  offered  adequate  educational 
opportunities.  A  number  of  pilot  proj- 
ects have  demonstrated  the  feasibility 
of  educating  the  migratory  child  But 
because  needed  financing  is  not  now 
available,  such  projects  cannot  be  ex- 
panded into  continuing  programs  for  all 
migratory  children.  The  Federal  assist- 
ance provided  by  S  1124  would  make  it 
possible  to  achieve  the  results  of  such 
pilot  projects  on  a  national  .scale 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  expired. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersev.  Mr 
President,  I  yield  myself  5  min..t^s  more 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes  more. 

SUMMER    SCHOOLS    AND     PLANNING    GRANTS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  program  of  grants  for 
summer  schools  would  allow  communi- 
ties to  use  otherwise  idle  facilities  to 
offer  more  education  to  the  children. 
This  would  markedly  reduce  the  disi'up- 
tive  effects  caused  by  their  transient  hfe. 
Planning  grants  would  make  it  possible 
for  local  school  districts  and  State  edu- 
cational agencies  to  work  together,  on  a 
State  and  interstate  basis.  In  this  way. 
continuity  in  educational  programs  for 
migratory  children  could  be  developed 

ADULT     WORKERS 

Like  their  children,  adult  migratory 
farmworkers  are  in  serious  need  of  edu- 
cational programs.  They  have  received 
little  formal  education.  In  fact,  many 
have  never  attended  school  at  all.  This, 
of  course,  has  ramifications  in  almost 
every  aspect  of  their  hves. 

Our  migratory  workers  often  do  not 
know  how  to  operate  complex  agricul- 
tural machinery.  As  a  result,  agricul- 
tural mechanization  is  restricting  their 
job  opportunities.  Moreover,  programs 
now  available  to  migratory  workers — 
such  as  safe  transportation  regulations. 
job  placement  services,  and  agricultural 
housing  codes — are  hmited  in  their  ef- 
fectiveness. The  migratory  worker  all 
to  often  does  not  understand  how  to 
participate  in  these  programs.  In 
many   instances   migratory   workers   do 
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not  know  how  to  use  ordinary  living  fa- 
cilities, such  as  toilets,  showers,  bedding, 
kitchen  appliartces.  and  garbage  cans. 
The  result  has  frequently  been  imneces- 
sary  damage  to  employers'  property,  as 
well  as  needless  expense  for  repairs. 

PUjOT    PROJECTS 

The  pilot  projects  for  adult  education 
provided  by  this  bill  are  a  fimdamental 
and  necessary  first  step  in  dealing  with 
these  problems.  Although  experimental 
programs  have  demonstrated  that  the 
migratory  worker  is  able  to  respond  to 
education  and,  consequently,  to  make 
substantial  improvements  in  his  way  of 
life,  these  efforts  have  been  too  limited. 

Federal  assistance  would  enable  local 
communities  to  take  the  initiative  in 
providing  fundamental,  practical  train- 
ing for  migratory  workers.  These  pilot 
projects  would,  in  my  judgment,  prove 
conclusively  that  feasible  techniques  for 
educating  the  adult  migratory  worker 
can  be  developed,  and,  once  developed, 
would  benefit  the  worker,  his  employer, 
and  the  community. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is 
strongly  supported  by  both  Government 
and  private  groups.  The  administra- 
tion has  recommended  enactment  of  the 
bill.  Across  the  Nation,  Interested  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  have  urged 
that  this  legislation  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  serious  need 
to  improve  educational  opportunities  for 
our  migratory  farm  families.  This  leg- 
Islaticwi  provides  a  sound,  practical  pro- 
gram, responsive  to  this  need.  There- 
fore, I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  this  bill. 

Mr  ELI.ENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Has  the  committee 
obtained  Information  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  migratory  children  who 
would  be  Involved  In  such  a  program? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Yes 
If  the  Senator  will  consult  the  report 
on  the  bill.  I  believe  he  will  find   the 
data  there. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  wish  I  had  time 
to  do  so,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
Until  a  few  minutes  ago  I  did  not  know 
that  these  bills  were  coming  up  today. 
That  is  why  I  have  asked  the  que&tion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
estimate  appears  on  page  11  of  the  re- 
port; it  is  shown  State  by  State. 

It  is  difficult  to  answer  specifically  the 
Senator's  question,  because  children 
listed  under  the  State  of  Florida  may 
also  be  listed  under  Delaware,  under 
New  Jersey,  and  other  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  the  next 
question  I  was  about  to  ask  the  Senator. 
Would  it  be  possible,  under  this  bill  to 
deal  with  migratory  children,  who.  let 
us  say.  start  in  Alabama,  and  then  go 
to  New  Jersey,  and  then  go  to  four  or  five 
States  within  a  period  of  4  or  5  months? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  the  stream,  that  Is  the  flew,  we  have, 
on  the  eastern  seaboard — Florida.  Ala- 
bama, up  the  eastern  coast,  as  far  as 
Maine,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  There  are 
an  average  of  four  or  five  stops  on  the 
way. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Has  the  committee 
obtained  any  advice  as  to  how  such  a 
problem  can  be  met  when  there  may  be 
four  or  five  children  in  a  school  for  per- 
haps 2  weeks,  who  then  go  to  another 
State  for  perhaps  3  weeks,  and  then  go  to 
another  State  and  remain  for  perhaps  a 
month?  I  can  foresee  many  diflBctilties 
that  might  arise,  and  I  am  wondering 
if  the  Senator  is  able  to  state  to  us  how 
such  a  problem  can  be  dealt  with  effec- 
tively, in  order  to  pive  the  children  the 
propt  r  amount  of  education,  so  they  may 
have  an  education  comparable  to  that 
which  i.s  made  available  to  people  who 
live  in  only  one  communitv 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Ne\\-  Jersey.  First 
of  all.  the  bill  deals  with  areas  having 
heavy  concentrations  of  migrators'  farm 
families.  There  is  a  requirement  that 
before  the  community  receives  any  as- 
sistance, the  youngster  must  be  in  school 
at  least  5  days.  The  assistance  that 
would  be  granted  for  the  ftrst  2  years 
would  be  100  percent  of  the  operating 
costs,  dealing  with  books  and  teachers' 
salaries,  but  not  with  new  buildings  or 
capital  construction  or  expansion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  jield 
my.self  5  more  minutes. 

We  have  been  all  over  the  country, 
and  have  seen  the  results  when  com- 
munities in  different  farm  areas  have 
reached  out  and  stimulated  adults  to 
bring  their  youngsters  into  the  regular 
schools.  The  problem  here  i^  that  where 
there  are  areas  of  heavy  concentration, 
it  will  be  found  that  school  populations 
are  doubled  for  perhaps  5  weeks,  and 
it  Is  an  almost  impossible  financial  bur- 
den for  local  communities  to  care  for  the 
additional  school  population  by  way  of 
providing  temporary  teachers,  textbooks, 
and  other  items.  We  know  the  com- 
munity can  give  a  youngster  who  is  there 
for  5  weeks,  or  perhaps  2  months,  a  de- 
cent education.  What  we  are  trj-ing  to 
do  is  stimulate  the  communities  in  their 
efforts  to  give  attention  to  the  needs  of 
the  youngsters  who  are  transients  and 
visitors  in  the  community  for  a  brief 
period  of  time. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  can  well  under- 
stand that  if  migrant  children  lived  in 
a  community  for  as  long  as  2  or  3 
months,  they  probably  could  be  fitted 
into  the  program,  and  it  would  probably 
work  very  well;  but,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  migrant  worker-  are  on  the  move 
practically  all  the  time.  They  may  live 
in  a  particular  area  2  or  3  we^ks,  to  save 
a  crop,  and  then  move  onto  another  area, 
even  in  the  same  State. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  committee  has 
studied  the  problem  to  the  point  where  it 
will  be  possible  for  the  migrant  to  re- 
ceive the  kind  of  education  the  Senator 
is  talking  about. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Cer- 
tain crops  are  harvested  within  a  period 
of  2  or  3  weeks.  Others  take  a  longer 
period.  The  average  stop  would  be  5  to 
6  weeks.  There  is  a  problem  when  the 
interval  is  shorter.  In  the  bill  we  pro- 
vide for  a  program  of  interstate  plan- 
ning, in  an  effort  to  develop  means  of 
relating  education  in  one  State  to  the 
opportunities  in  another  State. 


For  example,  a  report  ca'  '  or  a  pro- 
file of  a  youngster  could  be  carried  with 
him,  and  a  youngster  coming  to  a  new 
school  for  3  or  4  weeks  would  not  lose  a 
week  while  the  teacher  found  out  just 
what  the  youngster's  capabilities  were. 
The  youngster  would  bring  his  profile 
with  him.  which  would  describe  his 
achievements  to  date,  and  he  would  then 
be  placed  at  the  level  of  education  where 
he  belonged. 

In  addition,  we  have  a  summ.er  school 
program  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  prob- 
ably the  most  notable  of  all.  It  embraces 
the  idea  of  using  idle  scnool  facilities 
where  the  youngsters  arr  located  for  a 
period  of  time  and  would  enable  them  to 
catch  up  with  the  education  they  lost  in 
their  travels. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  that  be  dur- 
ing the  summer,  while  the  school  was 
closed,  and  would  the  teachers  give  tiiem 
special  courses? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  exactly  what  we  hope  to  achieve 
through  a  program  of  utilizing  unused 
and  idle  school  facilities.  Operating 
money  would  be  granted  for  hiring 
teachers  for  that  period. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand,  the 
bill  provides  that  for  the  first  2  years 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  con- 
tributing 100  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
program.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Yes; 
and  after  that  50  percent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  On  the  50-50  basis, 
can  the  Senator  tell  us  how  the  program 
is  to  operate?  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  some  States  will  have  many  more 
children  than  will  other  States?  I  am 
wondering  how  the  50-50  funds  will  be 
apportioned. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Where 
a  State  qualifies  because  of  tlie  concen- 
tration of  migrant  youngsters,  the  50-50 
arrangement  would  be  based  on  the 
States  findings  of  per-pupil  cost  p>er 
day.  Those  figures  have  been  furnLshed 
our  committee.  We  know  what  the 
State's  estimates  of  the  cost  per  pupil  f>er 
day  are.  and  that  information  would  be 
used  as  the  basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  be  possi- 
ble, then,  for  a  State  to  be  notified  in 
advance  as  to  the  approximate  ntmiber 
of  migrant  children  that  would  be  taught 
during  a  particular  year,  and,  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  cost  in  that  State, 
a  State  would  be  able  to  contribute  so 
much  and  the  Federal  Government  so 
much.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
information  would  come  from  the  State. 
The  State  would  advise  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  of  the  number  of 
school  youngsters  to  whom  it  hoped  to 
furnish  education  or  opportunities  for 
education,  and  break  down  its  costs.  The 
estimates  would  then  come  from  that 
information.  The  initial  impulse  to  get 
into  this  program  would  come  from  the 
conLmunity,  at  the  local  leveL 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  express  the  hope 
that  the  program  will  work,  but  I  can 
see  many  pitfalls  in  it.  My  fear  is  that 
much  of  this  money  may  be  used  in  order 
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to  pay  schools  for  doing  what  they  ordi- 
narily should  do,  anyway. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Of 
course,  if  the  bill  is  enacted  and  becomes 
a  pi-ogram,  I  am  sure  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  and  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  will  be  alert  to  make 
sure  the  program  works.  If  it  does  not 
work,  we  shall  try  to  improve  it.  If  we 
cannot  improve  it,  of  course,  it  should 
not  be  continued.  But  we  have  seen  in 
many  States  pilot  projects — not  full 
State-wide  programs  for  the  education 
of  the  children,  but  pilot  projects — which 
work  magnificently.  We  would  like  to 
see  this  fine  experience  spread  through- 
out the  States.  There  are  30  or  more 
States  in  which  the  migrant  workers  are 
a  part  of  the  State  economy. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Who  operates  the 
pilot  programs? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
local  education  groups. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     At  whose  expense? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
operation— 'is  a  combination.  In  the 
State  of  Michigan 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Federal 
Government  contribute  anything? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  On 
the  pilot  project? 

Mr.   ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Not 
that  we  have  seen. 

There  is  not  a  present  program.  That 
is  why  the  bill  is  before  us. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  any  effort  be 
made  to  have  contributions  paid  by  the 
parents  of  the  children  to  the  States,  in 
order  to  give  the  children  an  education? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
parents  will  have  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion. Believe  it  or  not,  many  of  the 
migratory  youngsters  do  not  go  to  school 
because  they  do  not  have  shoes  or  cloth- 
ing, and  do  not  have  enough  money  to 
buy  the  books.  I  have  seen  this  situa- 
tion in  many  States. 

The  bill  will  provide  for  the  books.  It 
will  provide  the  money  for^he  teachers. 
We  found  that  when  trie  adults  are 
stimulated  to  bring  their  youngsters  to 
school,  their  contribution  will  be  forth- 
coming. They  will  take  the  last  dollar 
to  get  the  shoes,  and  the  next  to  the  last 
dollar  to  get  decent  clothing  for  the 
children.  They  will  make  their  con- 
tribution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  A 
parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMo  of  New  Jersey.  How 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  10  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
all  the  Senator's  time.  I  have  a  short 
statement  to  present.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  and  I  wish 
to  address  ourselves  to  a  subject  we 
think  is  important,  but  we  do  not  wish 
to  use  the  Senator's  10  minutes  if  he 
needs  this  valuable  time.  Is  there  more 
time  on  the  bill  itself? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We 
are  limited  to  an  hour.  I  understand 
there  is  some  opposition  to  the  proposed 
legislation.  I  should  like  to  resei-ve  a 
little  time  to  reply. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Would  it  not  be  possi- 
ble to  yield  time  under  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  not  to  chars^e  the  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado for  5  minutes  without  the  time  be- 
ing charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  to  yield  5  mmutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  without  the 
time  being  charged?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered 


TRIBUTE  TO  PROF    CLAY  MALICK 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  our  Nation, 
thousands  of  professors  are  given  an  op- 
portunity to  enrich  the  minds  and  Lives 
of  their  students.  In  each  college,  in 
each  generation,  there  are  a  few  profes- 
sors who  stand  out  in  their  students' 
memories  long  after  graduation  because 
these  outstanding  men  had  such  a  pro- 
found influence  upon  those  whom  they 
taught. 

Clay  Malick,  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Colorado,  is 
one  of  those  men.  Twenty-five  classes 
have  graduated  from  the  ur.iver$ity 
since  Professor  Malick  began  teaching 
there,  and  today  there  are  thou.sands  of 
men  and  women  who  remember  him  with 
respect  and  love. 

I  am  very  happy  to  pay  tribute  to  Clay 
on  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  teaching 
career  at  the  University  of  Colorado.  I 
have  known  him  and  appreciated  his 
friendship  for  many  years.  I  have 
known  many  people  who  have  had  the 
benefit  of  his  instruction  and  inspira- 
tion. And  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
having  his  son,  Larry,  on  my  staff  this 
summer. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  two  of  Professor  MaUck's  former 
students  which  I  believe  well  sums  up 
what  many  others  feel  about  this  dis- 
tinguished man.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  placed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

August  24,  1961 
The   Honorable   John   A     Carroll, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Carroll:  The  purpose  of 
this  letter  is  to  pay  tribute  to  Prof.  Clay 
P.  Malick.  who  is  now  rounding  out  his 
25th  year  on  the  political  science  faculty 
at  the  University  of  Colorado.  We  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  students  of  his  during 
a  part  of  this  time  and  to  learn  from  tim, 
as  thousands  have  before  and  since,  the 
dynamics  and  the  glory  of  the  American 
political  system.  On  this  25th  anniversary, 
on  behalf  of  the  many  whose  imaginations 
have  been  fired  by  Clay  Malick  s  great  teach- 
ing gift,  we  wish  to  voice  our  indebtedness 
to  one  of  Colorado's  most  .distinguished 
citizens. 

Clay  Malick  came  to  the  University  nf 
Colorado  in  1936  with  a  B.A.  from  Duke, 
an  M.A.  from  Columbia,  and  a  Ph.  D.  from 


Harvard.  Since  tliat  time,  he  has  held  in 
succession  all  of  the  professorial  ranks. 
Thousands  of  young  people  from  all  over 
Colorado  and  much  of  the  Nation  have 
learned  from  him  considerably  more  than 
Just  the  rudiments  of  political  science 
Ever  ready  with  a  flash  of  humor  or  an 
anecdote  to  brighten  a  musty  text.  Profes- 
sor Malick  has  that  all-too-rare  ability  to 
breathe  life  into  old  issues,  giving  them 
current  application.  Students  take  with 
them  from  Clay  Mallcks  classroom  the  deep 
commitment  to  and  comprehension  of  our 
system  of  government  which  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  his  own  thinking 
and  teaching. 

Of  at  least  equal  significance  is  the  con- 
tribution which  Dr.  Malick  has  made  to  the 
development,  of  a  challenging  and  fruitful 
graduate  program  at  the  university.  Hun- 
dreds of  graduate  students  over  the  years 
have  had  their  wits  sharpened  and  their 
horizons  broadened  by  the  intimate  contact 
with  Dr  Malick  which  is  so  valued  a  pa  t 
of  graduate  experience  in  the  social  sciences 
at  the  university. 

One  of  the  first  to  see  the  possibilities  in 
a  general  social  science  program,  he  pio- 
neered in  the  development  of  courses  in  the 
college  of  liberal  arts  which  cut  across  nar- 
row compartments  of  learning  and,  while 
describing  the  diversity  of  social  knowledge, 
allowed  students  to  see,  in  a  broad  sweep, 
the  unity  which  lies  at  its  foundation! 
Those  who  have  shared  this  revelation  can 
never  don  the  blinders  of  pedantic  speciali- 
zation. 

Yet,  though  he  has  a  breadth  of  vision  de- 
nied to  many  scholars.  Clay  Malick  knows 
also  the  worth  of  solid  research  and  meticu- 
lous analysis.  Attached  is  a  list  of  research 
articles  spanning  30  years  which  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  store  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  various  fields  of  political  science, 
assuring  Dr.  Mallcks  standing  as  a  respected 
specialist  in  his  profession.  Early  publica- 
tion of  his  latest  work,  "Cosmology  and 
Political  Theory,"  is  expected.  Dr  Malick 
performed  valuable  public  service  with  the 
War  Labor  Board  during  World  War  II  He 
has  since  1954  been  a  member  of  the  edi- 
torial board  of  the  Colorado  Quarterly  Also, 
he  is  a  member  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  and  of  the  Western  Po- 
litical Science  Association  and  has  contrib- 
uted many  papers  to  the  annual  meetings  of 
both  groups. 

The  real  impact  of  Clay  Mallck's  career  at 
the  university  cannot  even  be  suggested  by 
any  mere  list  of  achievements  He  has 
brought  to  the  campus  community,  to  the 
city  of  Boulder,  and  to  the  State  of  Colorado 
a  special  kind  of  intellectual  courage  which 
has  more  than  once  led  him  to  defend  un- 
popular causes  at  some  personal  risk.  Yet 
his  political  and  professional  Judgment  has 
always  been  tempered  by  awareness  that  re- 
sponsibility no  less  than  freedom  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  sustenance  of  a  democratic 
society.  Balanced,  moderate,  and  mature, 
he  has  at  all  times  been  a  spokesman  for 
sanity,  a  rock  on  whom  others  could  safely 
lean  for  counsel  His  long  professional  con- 
cern with  the  public  Interest  and  the  methods 
of  those  who  pursue  it  has  uniquely  equipped 
him  for  this  role  of  opinion-leader  in  the 
community. 

But  for  us,  as  fur  many  others  who  were 
his  students  and  remain  his  friends.  Clay 
Malick  is  first  of  all  a  great  teacher,  one  of 
those  rare  human  beings  who  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  light  up  hidden  corners  in  a  stu- 
dents mind  His  courses  in  political  theorv. 
in  constitutional  law.  and  his  seminars  in 
government  were  mind-stretching  voyages 
of  discovery  for  all  who  took  them.  The 
ancient  teachings  of  Plato.  Aquinas,  and 
Augustine,  the  dry  dicta  of  the  High  Court 
shake  off  the  dust  at  his  touch  and  become 
as  when  they  were  WTitten.  For  Clay  Malick 
and    for    those    fortunate    enough    to    study 
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With  him.  the  past  Is  alive  in  the  present; 
and  we  are  as  a  nation  wliat  our  heritage 
h(is  made  us. 

For  this  lesson,  for  his  friendship  throTlgh 
the  years,  for  the  hospitality  of  hla   home, 
and  for  the  artistry  of  his  conversation,  we 
will  always  be  grateful. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  F    Whittemore. 

Norman  I  Gelmak. 

Mr  CARROLL  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  a  list  of  publications  by 
Professor  Malick. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.'^  follows: 

Pttblications      1931-60 
monograph 
"Labor   Policy   Under   Democracy  "     Colo- 
rado Studies,  series  C      No    1,  July  1939. 

articlbs 

"Toward  Unemplojinent  Insurance  "  Cur- 
rent hisU)ry  May  1931 

"Syllabus  for  General  Social  Science" 
1949.     Pages  1-113 

"Toward  a  New  Constitutional  Status  for 
Labor  Unions  "  21  Rocky  Mountain  Law 
Review  260-276      April  1949. 

"The   Case   for  General  Education  In   the 
Social  Sciences"    (with   Morr's  E.   Garnsey). 
American    Economic   Review,   supplemental 
December  1950. 

•Ttie  Confusion   In  Union  Status     A  Pro- 
posal "     Labor  Law  Journal.  November  1951 
pages  830-845. 

Let's  Join  a  Lobby  "  The  Colorado  Quar- 
terly, winter  1953 

"Some  Thoughts  on  the  Public  Interest" 
Colorado  Studies,  political  science  series 
July  1954,  pages  1-31 

"Some  Reflections  on  Labor,  the  Economy, 
and  the  Public  Interest  "  l^bor  Law  Jour- 
nal. February  1954 

Terry  v.  Adam.s—Thf  Supreme  Court 
Looks  at  Power-bearing  GroujM  "  The  West- 
ern Political  Quarterly,  March  1954. 

"These  New  Citizen  Lobbies"  Western 
Humanities  Review,    autumn    1959 

"The  Moral  State  of  the  Nation  "  Mid- 
west Review.  March  1959. 

Is  the  Supreme  Court  Too  Liberal  " 
Midwest  Quarterly.  April   i960. 

BOOK    REVIEWS 

Fador,    M     W  .    "The    Revolution    Is    On  ■ 
Boston.   Houghton-Mlfflln.    1940.   pages   xv-f 
239;     Introduction    by    Dorothy    Thompson 
Journal   of   Central   European   Affairs,   April 

Benes.  Eduard.  "Democracy  Todav  and  To- 
morrow." New  York.  Macmillan,  1939  pages 
XIV^244.  April  1941.  Journal  of  Central 
European  Affairs 

Van  der  Slice,   Austin.     International  La- 

^/.  bor.    Diplomacy    and    Peace"     Philadelphia. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  1941    pciges 

408.     Journal    of    Central    European    AJTalrs 

January  1943 

N  Arnold-Forster.  "The  New  Freedom  of 
the  Seas  "  Methnur,  London.  1942,  pages 
VI  132  Journal  of  Central  European  Af- 
fairs. 

Allen.  Carleton  Kemp.  "Democracy  and  the 
Individual."  Oxford  University  Press,  pages 
109,  1943.  Journal  of  Central  European  Af- 
fairs. 

Cobban.  Alfred.  "National  Self -De  termina- 
tion." Royal  Institute  of  International  Af- 
fairs, Oxford,  1945.  page  183.  Journal  of 
Central  Eurojjean  Affairs. 

Von  Mlsis.  Ludwlg,  "Omnipotent  Govern- 
ment." Tale  University  Press.  1944  pages 
291.     Journal    of   Central   European    Affairs. 

Juan  de  Mariana,  "The  King  and  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  King."  Translation  with  intro- 
duction by  George  Albert  Moore,  the  Country 


Dollar  Press.  1948.  pages  XXIII +  440.  The 
Western    Political    Quarterly,    October    1948. 

Corwin.  E.  S.,  "Court  Over  Constitution; 
A  Study  of  Judicial  Review  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  Popular  Government  "  New  York. 
Peter  Smith,  1950.  pages  IX  -  262  Rocky 
Mountain  Law  Review 

Commager,  H  S.,  "Majority  Rule  and 
Minority  Rights  "  New  York.  Peter  Smith, 
1950,  pages  92.  Rocky  Mountain  Law  Re- 
view 

E^rnst  Frienkel.  "The  D\ial  State.  Ox- 
ford. 1941  pages  XVI-  244  Journal  of  Cen- 
tral Ei.ir.,.;>ean  Affairs    April  1942 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  "^ 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming 

Mr.  McGEE  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  acknowledgement  and 
praise  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  ac- 
cording to  Prof  Clay  Malick.  of  the 
University  of  Colorado.  I  do  this  for 
several  reasons. 

Professor  Malick  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado  as  a  professor  in  1936. 
I  arrived  at  the  University  of  Colorado 
in  the  next  year.  1937.  as  a  graduate  .stu- 
dent in  history  and  political  science.  I 
came  to  know  Dr  Malick  well  as  a  stu- 
dent, and  later  as  a  colleague  in  the 
academic  world.  On  both  counts  I  have 
always  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  truly 
shinmg  lights,  a  great  teacher  as  well 
as  a  great  student  of  the  problems  of  his 
time.  As  one  of  his  colleagues.  I  can 
say  he  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  aca- 
demic generation,  always  in  the  fore- 
front with  new  ideas  and  courageous 
ideas,  at  times  when  it  takes  real  cour- 
age in  a  professorial  role  to  hold  to  what 
he  regards  as  both  the  truth  and  the 
central  thrust  of  the  events  of  our  time. 

I  think  it  is  a  great  credit  to  Profes- 
sor Malick  to  invite  attention  to  the  two 
students  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  whose  letter  has  been  put  into 
the  Record.  Dr.  Malick's  influence  has 
stretched  into  this  body.  One  of  nls 
distinguished  students,  my  assistant. 
Charles  F.  Whittemore.  has  carried  on 
the  high  principles  and  dedication  which 
Clay  Malick  has  inspired.  The  other 
student,  whom  I  know  well,  Norman  Gel- 
msin,  worked  for  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce as  a  staff  member,  and  is  also 
carrying  on  in  the  Malick  tradition. 

As  a  developer  of  a  deep  study  of  so- 
called  "public  int-erest  pressure  groups." 
Clay  Malick  in  particular  is  far  out  in 
front  of  his  time.  This  was  true  25 
years  ago.  It  is  true  today.  It  is  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  not  only  to 
him  but  also  to  those  of  us  who  have 
sat  at  his  feet  to  witness  the  coming  to 
fruition  of  ideas  and  programs  he 
espoused  a  quarter  century  ago. 

I  am  delighted  to  associate  myself 
with  the  accolades  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  to  Dr.  Clay  Malick  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  associate  myself  with  the  bril- 
liant remarks  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader,  as  well  as 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Towner  1  for  giving  us  this  opportimity 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  professor. 


EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
CHILDREN  OF  MIGRANT  AGRICUL- 
TURAL EMPLOYEES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1124  >  to  provide  certain 
payment.s  to  assist  in  providing  improved 
educational  opportunities  for  children  of 
migrant  agricultural  employees 

Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  certainly  support  the  objectives  of 
the  proposed  legislation  now  under  con- 
sideration. As  an  educator,  I  am  bound 
to  support  those  objectives. 

I  recall  that  Mirabeau  Lamar,  the  sec- 
ond President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
.said  that  "a  cultivated  mind  is  the  guard- 
ian genius  of  democracy."    I  believe  that. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  for  his  efforts  in  this 
field,  and  I  add  my  commendation  to 
the  many  others  he  hsis  received,  but  I 
believe  the  bill  should  be  opposed  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  simply  another  intrvi- 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  the  educational  responsibilities 
of  the  States. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  demands 
made  upon  the  educational  system  as  a 
result  of  migratory  workers  living  in  an 
area  should  be  met  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. That  is  not  a  function  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

When  we  give  aid  to  areas  impacted 
as  a  result  of  Federal  defense  installa- 
tions or  other  Federal  activities,  that 
aid  is  justified.  That  is  a  legitimate 
fimction  of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
is  indeed  a  Federal  responsibility,  be- 
cause by  virtue  of  the  Federal  activity 
additional  demands  have  been  maule  on 
the  school  system.  In  the  case  of  the 
federally  impacted  areas,  as  we  know. 
Federal  property  and  Federal  activities 
are  not  taxable  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Therefore,  something  must 
be  given  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

This  situation  with  respect  to  migra- 
tory workers  is  not  the  result  of  any 
Federal  activity.  In  this  situation  the 
property  on  which  the  migratory  work- 
ers labor  is  taxable.  The  fruits  of  their 
labor  are  taxable.  Except  where  the 
Federal  Government  has  preempted  the 
sources  of  taxation  from  the  States,  the 
sources  are  available  to  the  States  to 
do  the  job  for  themselves. 

Very  often  the  migratory  laborers 
never  go  outside  one  State.  They  may 
move  within  one  State.  When  we  look 
at  the  figures  as  to  migratory  labor  to 
be  found  on  page  11  of  the  committee 
report,  to  show  the  total  number  of  mi- 
grants and  the  total  number  of  migrant 
children,  and  so  forth,  these  figures  may 
contain  duplications;  that  is  to  say,  one 
laborer  may  be  counted  in  figures  for 
more  than  one  State,  or  may  be  counted 
several  times  in  the  figures  for  one  State. 
I  do  not  think  the  Federal  Government 
should  further  intrude  into  the  affairs 
of  the  States  insofar  as  educational  re- 
sponsibilities are  concerned  by  support- 
ing the  proposed  legislation. 

I  further  point  out  that  It  is  not  al- 
ways   a    problem    of    making    facilities 
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available  for  educating  these  people. 
Some  migratory  workers  prohibit  their 
children  from  going  to  school.  To  make 
the  law  fully  comprehensive  and  effec- 
tiye  it  might  be  necessary  to  include  a 
compulsory  attendance  provision  in  the 
bill,  such  as  many  States  have.  The 
children  are  not  compelled  to  go  to 
school,  and  very  often  do  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  facilities  offered  them. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  heard  with  great  in- 
terest the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  and  I  should  like  to  state  to  Sen- 
ators why  I  think  in  this  particular  case, 
without  any  regard  to  the  principle  of 
Federal  aid  to  education,  the  bill  is  de- 
serving of  support.  There  are  two  big 
reasons.  One  is  that  the  children  who 
would  be  covered  need  schooling  outside 
the  normal  school  year.  They  come  into 
work  areas  in  the  summer  months  when 
the  schools  are  not  open.  Hence  it  is  an 
extremely  expensive  operation  for  school 
systems.  The  situation  is  analogous  to 
the  impacted  area  idea  in  the  sense  that 
it  requires  special  handling  because  of 
the  incidence  of  time  when  the  children 
need  the  schooling. 

Second,  an  odd  situation  exists,  which 
hangs  in  the  air.  People  move  inter- 
state for  the  piupose  of  doing  a  job, 
which,  because  it  adds  to  the  sum  total 
of  the  national  life,  contributes  to  the 
national  interest.  It  is  qiiite  difficult  for 
States  to  meet  the  problem,  unless  they 
can  really  afford  it.  The  record  shows 
that  there  is  some  schooling  in  States 
that  can  afford  it,  such  as  New  York, 
which  has  made  efforts  in  that  direction, 
Colorado,  and  a  number  of  other  States. 

The  important  point  is  that  these  peo- 
ple have  no  real  situs  in  the  State. 
They  are  not  large  earners,  and  hence 
their  tax-supporting  capability,  in  the 
absence  of  a  situs  or  home,  is  not  pro- 
portionate to  the  drain  upon  the  State 
represented  by  the  cost  of  education  for 
them.  They  fall  between  two  stools. 
They  are  not  solid  and  fixed  residents  in 
a  taxpaying  capacity  of  a  State  in  which 
the  State  school  system  is  located.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  in  a  State  at 
a  time  when  their  children  ought  to  have 
schooling,  and  when  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  that  they  should. 

For  that  reason  I  felt  that  the  pro- 
gram was  not  analogous  to  the  normal 
Federal  aid  to  education,  which  is  an- 
other battle  on  another  question.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  is  quite  correct  on  that  point. 
We  should  not  intrude  in  that  field. 
But  I  think  there  exists  a  special  set  of 
circumstances  of  the  nature  which  I 
have  described,  which  dictates  the  need 
for  special  legislation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  will  agree,  I  believe,  that  we 
have  been  working  persistently  for  a 
general  Federal  aid  to  education  pro- 
gram. Does  not  the  Senator  agree  that 
the  group  of  people  that  we  are  now 
talking  about  are  those  who  most  need 
a  program  of  education  for  their  young- 


sters, including  regular  school,  stKiimer 
school,  and  education  for  adults,  because 
those  people  are  the  lowest  paid  group 
of  people  in  the  whole  country?  They 
have  no  money.  They  cannot  contiib- 
ute.  They  have  no  property  for  taxa- 
tion where  they  go.  They  are  the  lowest 
income  people.  They  do  not  contrilxute, 
and  therefore  we  have  the  proposed 
program. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  gather  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  has 
challenged  the  need.  I  think  the  need 
is  very  clear.  We  do  need  adult  and 
child  education.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Texas  made  the  point  that  this 
problem  is  essentially  a  State  respon- 
sibility. Therefore,  I  should  like  to  show 
why  this  is  a  rather  special  situation 
which  deserves  the  intercession  of  the 
Federal  Government,  even  without  re- 
gard to  the  general  ideas  which  are  in- 
corporated in  the  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill.  Certainly  the  need  in  tarms 
of  the  group  of  citizens,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  we  really  cannot  assess  the 
aid  on  the  States  fairly — though  one  of 
the  major  provisions  of  the  bill  is  match- 
ing funds — dictates  special  legislation  of 
this  character. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  Texas 
we  have  a  saying  that  goes  something 
like  this:  "You  can  lead  a  horse  to  wa- 
ter but  you  can't  make  him  drink  ' 

I  think  one  of  the  principal  problems, 
so  far  as  the  people  who  would  be  cov- 
ered by  the  bill  are  concerned.  Is  that  in 
many  instfances  they  resist  ai^.y  attempts 
to  educate  them.  I  wonder  how  effec- 
tive the  proposed  program  could  be 
made.  I  remember  that  at  one  time  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  New  York  [Mr.  Ke.^ting]  said 
that  every  time  we  are  confronted  by  a 
problem,  we  throw  some  money  at  it  and 
hope  it  will  go  away.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  eradicate  the  problem  with  money — 
with  additional  aid — because  I  do  not 
think  the  people  whom  the  program 
would  cover  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
benefits  that  we  prop>ose  to  confer  upon 
them  under  the  terms  of  the  bill.  I 
think  the  State  and  local  authorities  are 
far  more  perceptive  on  these  problems 
an,-l  know  better  how  to  deal  with  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jei-sey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendments  be  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tl.ere 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  me  an 
additional  minute  .so  that  I  may  submit 
certain  information? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  before  me  a  re- 
port of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
James  P.  Mitchell.  Secretary,  issued  in 
June  1900.  in  which  it  is  shown  that 
there  are  a  good  many  education  projects 
in  this  general  area  in  quite  a  few  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  printed  in  tlie  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  that  part  of  the  report 
entitled  "Migrant  Children  Need  School- 
ing." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

VUc&AKT  Childbeh  Need  Schooling 
Migrant  children  generally  enter  home- 
base  schools  late  and  leave  early.  They  get 
no  schooling  while  traveling  from  place  to 
place.  When  they  arrive  at  their  destination 
they  may  find  schools  closed  for  crop  vaca- 
tions. Where  schools  are  open,  migrant  chil- 
dren often  find  they  are  not  welcome.  Soon 
they  are  behind  other  children  In  school 
achievement — Increasingly  so  aa  they  get 
older  Studies  show  most  are  retarded  from 
1    to   5   years. 

FAIK  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT  AMENDED  TO  PRO- 
HIBIT EMPLOYMENT  DfRING  SCHOOL  HOCES 

When  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  was 
amended  In  1950.  It  became  Illegal  for  chil- 
dren under  16  to  be  employed  in  agriculture 
while  schools  were  tn  session.  This  provided 
an  added  reason  for  admitting  them  to 
school — but  still  comparatively  few  commu- 
niUes  sought  out  the  children  or  welcomed 
them  If  they  appeared  As  the  new  amend- 
ment began  to  be  enlorccd  there  were  many 
complaints  that  children  who  were  not  al- 
lowed to  work  were  being  refused  admit- 
tance at  school. 

SERIES  OF  CONFERENCES  CALL  ATTENTION  OF 
SCHOOL  OmcIALS  TO  THX  LAW  AND  THE  NFED 
FOR  COMMDNTTDES  TO  OPE.V  SCHOOL  Dooms 
TO    MIGRANT    CHtLDRlN 

In  1952  the  U  .S  Office  of  Education  held 
regional  conferences  with  the  chief  Stale 
school  ofBcers  to  stimulate  nationwide  Inter- 
est of  school  ofBclals  In  the  education  of  the 
children  of  migrants.  Since  then  education 
of  migrant  children  has  been  discussed  at 
many  community.  State,  regional,  and  na- 
tional conferences  and  congressional  hear- 
ings. These  conferences  have  brought  out 
the  obstacles  and  made  many  recommenda- 
tions for  ways  in  which  communities  and 
States  could  overcome  them. 

SOME  COMMUNrrUS  OVEKCAMK  OBSTACLES  AND 
PROVIDED  SCHOOLING  FOB  THE  CHILDREN  OF 
MIGRANTS     wrrHOUT     HELP     FROM     THE     STATE 

In  the  early  1950'8  a  small  proportion  of 
the  communities  that  had  migrants  man- 
aged to  solve  the  problem  for  themselves. 
Under  the  leadership  of  a  few  Interested 
people  in  a  commimity.  resistance  of  lcx:al 
parents  to  having  their  children  associate 
with  migrant  children  was  overcome.  The 
resistance  of  school  ofRcials  to  having  the 
school  program  disrupted  by  children  who 
attend  for  a  few  days,  weeks,  or  months  was 
superseded  by  a  sense  of  respon.slbihty  for 
these  children  who  so  much  needed  school- 
ing. The  children  were  sought  out,  given 
the  necessary  immunizations,  and  somehow 
the  space,  teachers,  and  other  facilities  were 
found  and  financed.  Teachers  adapted  cvir- 
rlcula  as  best  they  could  Examples  of  such 
communities  are  Hollandale,  Minn  ;  Morgan 
County.  Colo.;  Hoopeston.  Ill  ;  King  Ferry, 
N.Y  .  and  many  communities  in  California 
where  the  migrants  were  often  California's 
own  children.  In  the  mldfifties.  however,  a 
large  proportion  of  communities  in  many 
States  still  failed  to  seek  out  the  migrant 
children.  Some  admitted  those  who  came  to 
school;  others  rejected  them. 

EOrCATIONT      PROJECTS     OF     STATEW^IDE 
SICNinCANCE  IN     RECENT     TEARS 

111  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a 
trend  for  more  broadly  based  efforts.  Many 
State  education  departments  have  advised 
local  school  offlclals  of  their  responsibility 
for  providing  schooling  for  migrants.  For 
example,  In  North  Carolina  all  elementary 
school  principals  In  the  State  have  been 
briefed  on  the  necessity  for  providing  ade- 
quate school  facilities  and  teachers  for  mi- 
grant children  of  school  at?**.  During  the 
fall  school  term  migrant  children  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  schools  In  the  areas 
where  their  parents  work  even  though  the 
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time  is  short  For  the  p.ast  3  years  in  Sep- 
tember additional  teachers  and  buildings 
have  been  obtained  for  the  Increased  num- 
ber of  school-age  children  In  the  Henderson- 
viUe  area.  Four  additional  teachers  were  ob- 
tained In  1958  for  a  period  of  4  months 
The  North  Carolina  schools  use  the  school 
transfer  record  for  migrant  children  which 
has  proved  to  be  helpful 

Of  course,  the  fact  that  a  State  education 
department  advises  local  school  offlclals  of 
their  responslblUtles  for  the  education  of 
migrant  children  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  they  get  Into  school  In  aU  communities 
Citizen  Interest  and  support  and  continuing 
effort  on  the  part  of  school  offlclals  in  seek- 
ing out  the  children  Is  required 

Trend;  In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been 
a  growing  Irterest  on  the  part  of  school 
offlclals  and  others  to  provide  schooling  for 
migrants  and  to  see  that  the  children  get 
into  school. 

Questions:  What  Is  your  community  doing 
to  get  migrant  children  Into  schrx):?  Does 
your  State  school  attendance  law  clearly  re- 
quire children  of  migrants  to  attend  school' 

How  is  the  school  attendance  law  being 
enforced  In  your  area?  E>o  you  have  a  com- 
mittee for  migrants  that  finds  out  when 
the  migrants  are  coming,  where  they  will  be 
located,  and  how  many  school-age  children 
there  will  be  In  your  area?  Is  your  commit- 
tee working  with  local  school  and  health  offl- 
clals and  private  agencies  on  such  problems 
as  community  acceptance  of  the  children; 
providing  school  clothes  and  necessary  Im- 
m^inlzatlons;  preparing  local  children  to 
welcome  the  migrants;  providing  necessary 
school  facilities? 

PROGRESS  IN  1959  IN  TWO  STATES 

Oregon  makes  a  study  of  seasonal  tvorkers 
children  m  Oregon  schools  and  gets  an 
appropriation  to  do  a  more  adequate  job 
for  them 

The  purpose  of  the  Oregon  study  was  to 
find  out  how  many  children  of  seasonal  work- 
ers actually  were  in  school  and  how  ade- 
quately they  were  being  educated 

The  State  department  of  education  made 
the  study  In  cooperation  with  the  Governor's 
Interagency  committee  on  migratory  labor 
and  an  interim  committee  of  the  legislature 
concerned  with  migrant  problems.  The 
school  records  of  1.287  children  enrolled  In 
9  counties  In  the  1957-68  school  year 
were  studied  County  and  district  superin- 
tendents, principals,  teachers,  school  nurses, 
welfare  workers,  attendance  officers,  summer 
schcwl  camp  directors,  members  of  school 
boards,  farmers,  orcbardlsU  and  growers  were 
interviewed. 

The  usual  problems  i  f  overcrowding  were 
reported  In  some  schools  ^ymnaslvuns  and 
basements  had  been  converted  Into  class- 
rooms. 8lx  districts  employed  nine  extra 
teachers  for  2  to  24  months.  Usually  the 
children  were  assimilated  In  regular  classes. 

The  study  Included  InformaUon  on  the 
number  of  years  the  children  were  retarded. 
It  showed  that  26  percent  were  at  grade 
level;  33  percent  were  retarded  1  year;  the 
rest  were  retarded  2  to  6  years;  only  27  chU- 
dren  who  were  6  years  retarded  sUyed  In 
school.  The  largest  percentage  of  children 
attending  were  In  the  6-  to  8-year  group.  At- 
tendance dropped  off  rather  sharply  after 
11  years  of  age 

In  64  percent  of  the  school  dUtrlcts.  at- 
tendance officers  or  principals  made  a  special 
effort  to  get  the  chUdren  Into  school;  In 
other  districts  they  did  not  "beat  the 
bushes"  but  all  pupils  who  voluntarily  at- 
tended were  accepted  In  school.  The  report 
showed  an  estimated  2.460  chUdren  of  school 
age  In  the  State  during  the  harvest  season 
and  concluded  that  only  slightly  more  than 
half  were  In  school.' 


That  the  people  of  Oregon  were  not  satis- 
fied with  what  was  being  done  for  the  edu- 
cation of  children  of  seasonal  workers  Is  at- 
tested to  by  action  of  the  1959  legislature; 
$50,000  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose 
for  the  blennlum  beginning  July  1,  1959 
Part  of  the  money  was  for  a  pilot  summer 
school  program  The  State  board  of  educa- 
tion was  authorized  to  contract  with  school 
districts  and  State  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  for  this  purpose  Also  the  board  was 
authorized  to  employ  a  "migrant  children 
education  administrator  "  to  evaluate  the 
pilot  program  and  to  make  a  census  of  the 
total  numljer  of  migrant  children  In  the 
State,  the  number  attending  regular  schools, 
and  the  number  in  the  pilot  program.  It 
provided  that  the  administrator  should  make 
a  leport  to  the  board  t)efore  November  1. 
1960,  that  would  Include  recommendations 
as  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  pro- 
gram for  the  education  of  migrant  children. 
It  created  an  "advisory  committee  on 
migrant  children  education"  to  advise  the 
board  and  the  migrant  children  education 
administrator  on  the  pilot  program  and  the 
permanent   program. 

In  July  1959.  Oregon  began  to  operate  pilot 
summer  schools  in  two  areas  with  Its  new 
appropriation. 

Ohio  solves  the  school  tax  problem  and 
expands  summer  school  program 

In  Ohio  the  school  census  on  which  school 
taxes  were  based  was  taken  In  mid-October 
after  most  of  the  migrants  had  left.  This 
created  serious  problemt  for  some  school 
officials  who  had  been  enrolling  the  children 
of  migrants  in  the  spring  and  fall  Most  of 
the  children  were  retarded  and  needed  spe- 
cial attention 

Ohio  made  a  two-pronged  attack  on  the 
problem:  (li  a  survey  in  the  nine  counties 
where  migrant  labor  was  employed  and  (2)  a 
demonstration  summer  school  in  Ottawa 
County 

The  survey  had  been  proposed  by  the 
sulKom.mlttee  on  education  of  the  Gover- 
nor's Committee  on  Migrant  Labor  The 
State  department  of  education,  with  the  co- 
operation of  administrators  and  teachers  In 
nine  counties,  obtained  Information  on  580 
children  enrolled  In  56  schools — the  enroll- 
ment per  school,  days  In  attendance,  their 
age  and  grade  placement,  and  extent  of  re- 
tardation, and  language  handicap.  After  the 
survey  the  subcommittee  on  education  held 
meetings  In  northwestern  Ohio  to  which  they 
Invited  employers,  church  workers,  and 
school  f>eople  to  discuss  what  should  be  done. 

Meanwhile  the  Consumers'  League  of  Ohio 
had  been  exploring  the  possibility  of  a  sum- 
mer school.  The  league  found  that  the 
Ottawa  County  Board  of  Education  would 
conduct  such  a  school  If  a  way  could  be 
found  to  finance  It.  The  league  referred  the 
request  for  funds  to  the  Elizabeth  S.  Magee 
Foundation,  which,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Ohio  Council  of  Church  Women,  financed 
the  8chcx)l  for  2  years.  Reports  of  the 
project  show  that  the  children  had  the 
same  range  of  learning  ability  as  a  compara- 
ble group  In  an  average  public  school,  that 
they  were  retarded  from  1  to  6  years  be- 
cause of  Irregularity  in  school  attendance 
and  language  difficulty,  that  they  gained  edu- 
cationally, socially,  and  physically  while  at 
summer  school  The  report  pointed  out  the 
need  for  more  summer  schools  = 


•  "Study  of  Seasonal  Workers'  Children  In 
Oregon  Schools."  done   In  cooperation  wlt»j 


the  Governor's  Interagency  Committee  on 
Migratory  Labor,  Oregon  State  Department 
of  Education,  Salem,  January  1959. 

•  "Meeting  the  Educational  Needs  of  the 
School-Age  Children  of  Migrant  Farm  Work- 
trs  In  Ohio,"  Ohio  Governor's  Committee  on 
Migrant  Labor.  Education  Subcommittee, 
Columbus.  January  1958.  Also  "Report  on 
the  Ottawa  County  Summer  School  for  Mi- 
grant Children. "  by  Betty  C.  Fall.  Curtice. 
Ohio.  Allen  Township  School,  1958. 


The  next  step  was  to  use  the  survey  on 
enrollment  In  regular  schools  and  the  report 
showing  the  need  for  more  summer  schools 
to  get  support  for  legislation  to  do  two 
things  ( 1 1  to  reimburse  local  boards  of  edu- 
cation for  extra  expenses  Incurred  for  mi- 
grants during  spring  and  fall;  and  (2)  to 
allow  for  use  of  State  funds  for  summer 
schools  The  Governor  supported  this  leg- 
islative proposal  and  the  inclusion  In  the 
budget  of  »175,000  for  the  blennlum  No  op- 
position was  encountered  either  from  the  leg- 
islators or  the  finance  chairman  In  the  house 
and  senate  The  law  was  amended  and  the 
appropriation  was  obtained  In  1959. 

Trend :  State  education  departments  are 
helping  communities  provide  education  for 
children  oi  migrants. 

Questions:  Do  you  have  a  State  committee 
for  migrants  that  supports  your  State  edu- 
cation department  In  overcoming  obstacles 
to  the  education  of  migrant  children?  In 
many  States  the  Governor  of, the  State  has 
appointed  such  a  committee.  Have  you  tried 
to  organize  a  group  to  discuss  such  a  com- 
mittee with  the  Governor  of  your  State? 

SI7MMER    SCHOOL     FOR     CHILDREN     OF     MIGRANTS 

There  has  apparently  been  a  growing 
awareness  that,  even  If  migrant  chUdren  at- 
tend regular  schools  In  logst  places  where 
their  parents  work,  there  will  be  gaps  In 
their  schooling  because  of  time  lost  whUe 
traveling,  and  because  some  conununltles 
still  reject  them  or  close  schools  for  crop 
vacations  while  the  migrants  are  there.  An 
Increasing  number  of  summer  schools  are 
being  set  up  to  help  close  those  gaps. 

In  addition  to  the  summer  schools  In  Ohio 
and  Oregon  there  arc  also  summer  schools 
for  migrant  children  in  Colorado,  New  York. 
New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, and  perhaps  other  States. 

The  Colorado  pilot  schools 
The  first  pilot  school  in  Colorado  was  a 
local  project  In  Wiggins  In  1955.  Then  In 
1957  a  3 -year  research  In  action  program  was 
started  by  the  Colorado  E>epartment  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  X3S.  Office  of  Education.  The 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  financed  the  research 
and  the  State  department  of  education  the 
pilot  schools.  These  are  svimmer  schools  op- 
erated by  local  school  districts.  There  were 
four  In  1958  and  five  in  1969.  Before  the 
schcx)ls  open  each  yesir,  workshops  for  the 
teachers  are  held  at  the  Adams  State  College 
of  Colorado.  The  pilot  schools  aim  to  offer 
school  opportunity  to  a  maximum  number 
of  migrant  children;  to  provide  suitable  cur- 
rlculums;  to  contribute  to  the  health,  health 
habits,  and  character  growth  of  the  chil- 
dren; to  Interest  them  In  attending  school, 
and  eacourage  their  parents  to  enroll  them. 
There  were  359  children  enrolled  In  the 
pilot  schools  In  1958.  The  reports  Indicate 
that  the  children  who  attended  made  good 
progress  In  the  use  of  the  English  language, 
In  reading,  arithmetic,  music  and  arts.  They 
gained  in  self -discipline  and  In  ability  to  get 
along  with  others.  Growth-weight  charts 
showed  above -normal  gains.  The  Individual 
reports  reflect  happy  chUdren.' 

This  pilot  program  Is  not  yet  completed. 
The  Colorado  Department  of  Education  has 
Issued  Interesting  reports  of  the  project  with 
valuable  statistical  Information  and  human 
Interest  stories. 

New    York    State    expands    summer    school 
program 

In  1956  and  1957  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Education  financed,  and  local 
school  officials  operated,  pilot  stmimer 
schools  In  two  communities  with  a  special 
appropriation  of  (10.000  a  year.     New  York 


'  "Now  We  Go — Too!"  A  Summary  Report 
of  the  1958  Colorado  Pilot  Schools  for  Chil- 
dren of  Migratory  Farm  Labor  Families. 
Colorado  State  Department  of  Education. 
Denver.  1958. 
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has    35,000    migrants    with    4,000    to    5,000 
children. 

The  report  of  the  State  Education  Depart- 
ment In  describing  the  purposes  and  objec- 
tives says: 

■  In  viBuallzing  the  entire  program.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  purpose  of  the  pilot  sum- 
mer schools  for  the  children  of  migrant 
workers  Is  to  change  what  many  consider 
to  be  a  liability  Into  an  asset;  to  use  our 
zeal  for  a  better  Nation  by  Investing  In  its 
future  through  better  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  our  migrant  population;  to  un- 
selfishly build  for  our  migrant  workers  and 
their  children  the  opportunities,  rewards, 
and  respect  that  they  and  their  services 
deserve;  to  better  understand  these  children 
and  secure  Information  useful  to  local 
schools  In  providing  more  appropriate  edu- 
cation for  these  and  similarly  underpriv- 
ileged children  during  the  regular  school 
year." 

The  New  York  State  child  labor  law  pro- 
hibited employment  in  agriculture  of  mi- 
nors under  14  years  of  age  outside  school 
hours  and  during  school  vacations.  The  re- 
port states: 

"The  statistics  In  the  tables  r.t  the  end 
of  the  report  indicate  that  attendance  was 
only  a  few  percentage  points  below  a  normal 
expectancy  for  a  regular  school  year,  even 
though   attendance   was   voluntary." 

The  program  was  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  group  and  of  individuals  in  the  group. 
The  children  and  parents  were  reported  to 
be  well  satisfied  with  the  program.  Teach- 
ers In  the  regular  schools  who  had  some  of 
the  children  before  and  again  after  they  had 
attended  summer  school  were  most  enthu- 
siastic about  the  results* 

In  1958,  the  New  York  State  education 
law  was  amended  to  provide  for  relmbursB- 
ment  of  local  school  districts  that  operated 
siunmer  schools  under  specified  conditions. 
The  1958  appropriation  was  for  $10,000  which 
still  provided  for  only  two  schools. 

In  1959,  an  appropriation  of  $40,000  was 
made  for  the  summer  school  program,  and 
summer  schools  for  migrants  were  operated 
in  five  communities.  All  the  money  was  not 
used  and  education  department  oflBcials  in 
New  York  State  hope  to  expand  the  program 
In  1960. 

The  1959  report  says  the  purpose  of  the 
summer  school  program  for  the  younger  mi- 
grant children  was  to  provide  a  general  edu- 
cation program  specifically  designed  to  bring 
them  nearer  to  actual  age-grade  level  In 
basic  subjects  and  also  to  facilitate  the  proc- 
ess of  Integration  with  the  regular  school 
classes  In   the  fall   term.' 

In  New  York  State  a  census  of  migrant 
Children  is  taken  each  year  and  all  children 
from  7  to  16  years  of  age  are  required  to 
attend  school.  Local  school  districts  receive 
State  aid  for  migrants,  on  the  same  basis 
as  for  other  children. 

Pennsylvania  has  demonstration  summer 
school 

Since  1955,  Pennsylvania  has  had  a  sum- 
mer school  for  migrants  In  Potter  County 
operated  by  Pennsylvania  Stat^  University. 
Sponsored  by  the  Governor's  Cdmmlttee  on 
Migratory  Labor,  the  school  has  been  fi- 
nanced by  private  funds,  mainly  through 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  private 
foundations,    and    the    committee    on    civil 


♦  'A  Report  on  the  State  Education  De- 
partment Pilot  Project  Summer  School  Edu- 
cation of  Migrant  Children,"  The  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  State  Education 
Department,  Albany,  September  1957. 

»  -Report  of  the  1958  Summer  School  Pro- 
gram for  Children  of  Migrant  Parents,"  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  State 
Education  Department,  Albany,  January 
1959. 


rights  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 
Seventy-one  children  attended  In  1958.* 

Efforts  have  been  made  In  Pennsylvii.la 
to  have  this  summer  school  and  others  that 
are  needed  financed  by  the  State,  but  the 
legislature  In  1959  turned  down  a  bill  to 
provide  State  funds  for  summer  schools. 
However,  in  1959,  a  State  law  was  patsed 
In  Pennsylvania  providing  for  reimbuise- 
ment  to  local  school  districts  of  an  extra  $1 
per  migrant  child  per  day,  not  exceeding  40 
days  for  each  such  child  in  attendance  dur- 
ing the  regular  school  term.  1 

New  Jersey  has  summer  schools  for  migrnnts 
Three  summer  schools  were  siipportecl  by 
a  legislative  appropriation  in  the  budget  of 
the  bureau  of  migrant  labor  In  the  depart- 
ment of  labor  and  Industry  in  1959.  Tliey 
were  financed  and  sponsored  by  the  bureau 
with  the  State  department  of  education 
assisting  In  the  operation  of  the  school  pro- 
gram. At  a  hearing  held  before  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare in  Trenton,  N.J  .  on  November  30.  1959, 
the  Governor  and  representatives  of  several 
government  agencies  and  private  groups  ex- 
pressed approval.  The  vice  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau  said: 

"We  commend  the  New  Jersey  Migrant 
Labor  Board  for  its  pioneering  efforts  in 
establishing  three  summer  schools  for  mi- 
grant children." 

In  New  Jersey  for  several  years  tjiiere 
has  been  a  law  prohibiting  employment  in 
agriculture  for  children  under  12  years  of 
age  outside  school  hours  and  during  school 
vacation. 

In  the  past  year  special  emphasis  has  been 
given  to  vocational  training.  Two  experi- 
mental projects  have  been  developed  with 
foundation  funds,  one  in  Florida  wltJa  a 
group  of  teenage  boys  where  they  are  learn- 
ing skills  in  motor  mechanics.  The  other 
experiment  is  in  New  Jersey,  where  80  mi- 
grant boys  and  girls  for  the  third  simimer 
have  been  building  two  model  cabins,  re- 
pairing an  old  car,  planning  meals,  making 
skirts  and  dresses,  cooking  and  serving  Bup- 
per  for  the  whole  group,  and  repairing  screen 
doors  on  the  cabins  where  they  live  for  the 
summer.  Last  year  many  of  the  par«nt8 
asked  to  be  included,  and  It  became  an 
educational  project  in  homemaklng  and 
family  living.  Two  excepUonally  skUJful 
teachers,  one  in  industrial  arts  and  the 
other  in  home  economics,  directed  the  proj- 
ect. The  head  of  the  division  of  vocational 
education  of  the  State  department  of  ed- 
ucation served  as  consultant,  and  under  his 
direction  a  guide  for  schoolteachers  is  be- 
ing prepared,  thereby  extending  the  influ- 
ence of  the  project  far  beyond  the  80 
children  Immediately  Involved." 

Michigan  experiments  with  summer  scHcoJs 
The  Detroit  Council  of  Catholic  Woman  la 
sponsoring  summer  schools  for  migrant  chil- 
dren in  southern  Michigan.  Six  of  the 
schools  are  staffed  by  Marygrove  College.  De- 
troit, and  the  seventh  by  Siena  Heights  Col- 
lege, Adrian,  Mich.  These  schools  have  been 
operating  for  several  years  In  the  summer 
of  1959  there  were  440  children  enrolled." 

A  demonstration  school  in  Bay  County, 
Mich.,  financed  mainly  by  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  in  1956  and  1957,  was  not 


'•■School  for  Migrant  Children,"  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Pennsylvania  State  Onl- 
verslty,  University  Park.  Pa  ,  1958, 

•  "An  Experiment  In  Homemaklng  With  the 
Children  of  Migrant  Farm  Workers,"  Migrant 
Ministry,  National  Council  of  Churches  New 
York,  1957. 

"  "Regional  Reports  to  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Catholic  Women,"  National  CoimcU  of 
Catholic  Women,  Washington.  DC,  1959. 


continued  In  1958.'  Requests  for  funds  to 
carry  on  the  program  were  made  to  the  State 
legislature  but  money  was  not  granted. 

A\finnesota  has  summer  boarding  schools  for 
migrant    children 

For  many  years  the  Crookston  Diocese  of 
the  Catholic  Church  has  provided  boarding 
schools  for  the  children  of  migrants  in  Moor- 
head  and  Crookston.  Minn.  In  these  paro- 
chial schools,  rooms  and  gj-ranaslums  are 
transformed  Into  dormitories  and  the  chil- 
dren live  at  the  schools  from  Monday  through 
Friday  '■' 

Trend:  Summer  schools  for  migrants  are 
increasing. 

Questions  Is  there  any  Interest  in  summer 
schools  for  children  of  migrants  In  your 
State?  Have  you  explored  the  possibilities 
with  your  State  education  departments,  uni- 
versities, the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and 
private  foundations? 

University  cooperation  in   education  of   mi- 
grant children 

The  preceding  pages  mention  the  coopera- 
tion of  universities  in  summer  school  pro- 
grams in  Colorado.  Michigan,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In  at  least  two  State  universities,  in  co- 
operation with  State  educatl m  departments, 
school  administrators  and  classroom  teachers 
have  also  developed  matrrials  to  help  teach- 
ers who  have  migrant  children  in  their  class- 
rooms   during    the    regular    school    year. 

"Working  with  Migrant  Children' in  Our 
Schools"  Issued  by  Florida  State  University, 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,   says  in   the  foreword: 

"This  bfjoklet  Is  b.oth  a  rep  )rt  of  work 
accomplUhed  by  a  group  of  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, and  supervisors,  in  an  extension  class 
situation  and  a  handbook  for  other  teachers 
engaged  in  teaching  children  enrolled  In 
schools  serving  both  resident  and  migrant 
populations. 

"We  brought  to  this  work  a  wealth  of  ex- 
perience, most  of  us  having  taught  In  this 
area  a  ntunber  of  years.  If  the  reader  is  In- 
clined to  pLxce  a  high  trust  In  experience,  he 
may  be  a.ssured  that  our  cumulated  experi- 
ence exceeds  300  years. 

"In  addition  to  the  contributions  made  by 
each  of  us,  we  drew  freely  upon  the  work 
of  our  fellow  teachers  in  the  Glades  area  and 
enlisted  their  aid  in  testing  new  ideas  as 
they  were  developed." 

"Nomads  of  the  Cla.ssroom — Special  Helps 
for  Migrant  Children  in  Arizona  Classrooms  ' 
is  a  reptjrt  of  a  workshop  at  Arizona  State 
College,  Tempe.  Ariz.  In  addition  to  chapters 
on  curriculums  it  has  a  section  on  "Hi-llKhts 
in  Teaching  the  Bl-llngual  Child,"  a  bibli- 
ography and  a  listing  of  films  used  in  teach- 
ing. 

Since  many  migrant  children  who  are  in 
Florida  and  Arizona  during  the  winter  move 
to  other  States  the  following  months,  these 
materials  should  be  especially  useful  to  the 
teachers  of  these  children. 

Trend:  Some  State  uni-.ersities  have  de- 
veloped material  to  help  teachers  of  migrant 
children. 

Question:  Have  teachers  of  migrant  chil- 
dren in  your  area  seen  these  studies? 

Research  projects  uf  universities  on  educa- 
tion of  migrant  children 
Research    projects    In    three    universities 
concerned    with    the    education    of   migrant 
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»  "Will  You  Make  a  School?"  by  Lazelle  D. 
Alway.  Pub.  No.  421,  National  Child  Labor 
Committee.  New  York  City,  May  1957,  p.  17. 
See  also  "Bay  County  School  for  Migrant 
Children,"  Bay  County  Board  of  Education, 
Bay  Cuy.  Mich..  1956. 

"  "Farm  Placement  1957,"  Employment  Se- 
curity Exchange  No.  7,  Section  II  Migrant 
Workers  6d,  Minnesota.  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
Wasliington,  DC,  p.  85. 


children  are  supported  by  funds  provided 
through  the  Office  of  Education.  US  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Southern  Illinois  University  Is  studying 
the  effect  of  farm  labor  performed  by  non- 
residents on  the  education  of  their  children 
and  h  >w  this  interference  could  be  les- 
sened. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  Is  studying 
how  to  design  and  test  a  feasible  system  of 
providing  education  for  the  children  of  mi- 
grants outside  of  their  home  communities. 
On  January  20.  1960.  the  Wisconsin  Legisla- 
ture pa-ssed  a  Joint  resolution  which  affirmed 
that  the  State  of  Wisconsin  Intended  to  meet 
its  responsibilities  for  helping  to  create,  de- 
velop, and  maintain  an  effective  educational 
program  during  regular  school  periods  and 
during  the  summer  for  the  children  of  ml- 
gr.»iu  workers  in  the  State. 

Western  Michigan  University  has  com- 
pleted a  study  to  clarify  the  educational  pat- 
terns of  migrant  cliUdren  In  two  localltlea 
In  Van  Buren  County.  The  final  report  en- 
titled "A  Study  of  Migrant  Education — Sur- 
vey Findings  in  Van  Bureau  County,  Michi- 
gan, 1957"  can  be  purchased  from  Western 
Michigan  University  Press,  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
50  cents  a  copy. 

Trend:  Some  universities  are  working  on 
educational  problems  of  the  children  of 
migrants. 

Question-  What  are  universities  in  your 
area  doing  to  find  ways  of  Improving  educa- 
tl;>n  pr';)grams  for  migrants? 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  The  article  relates  to 
the  efforts  of  Oregon,  Ohio.  Colorado, 
New  York.  Michigan.  Penns>ivania.  and 
other  States,  to  develop  projects  in  this 
field.  It  refers  to  the  wor^  of  the  South- 
ern Illinois  University  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  these  efforts, 
including  those  in  my  own  State  of  New 
York,  reveal  that  children  do  attend 
summer  school,  and  it  seems  to  me  they 
indicate  that  there  is  a  market  for  what 
we  are  talking  about 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr  President,  many 
needs  exist  throughout  the  United 
States,  but  merely  because  there  is  need 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  Is  the 
Federal  Governments  responsibility  to 
fulfill  that  need.  I  think  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  our  people  have 
been  actually  reduced,  over  a  period  of 
years,  to  a  state  of  dependency  on  the 
National  Government,  and  we  have  come 
to  think  that  it  is  the  Federal  Ck)vem- 
ments  responsibility  to  afford  a  mini- 
mum standard  of  living  for  us  all.  I 
reject  this  notion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  bill  is  open 
to  further  amendment  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1124)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  CITIZENS  COUNCIL  ON 
MIGRATORY  LABOR 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  674,  Senate  bill  1132. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lecislativb  Clerk.  A  bill  ^S. 
1132)  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  council  to  be  known  as  the  Nationail 
Citizens  Council  on  Migratory  Labor 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hie 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
indicated  earlier,  I  was  not  aware  until 
about  an  hour  ago  that  all  the  bills  per- 
taining to  this  subject  were  to  be  taken 
up  today.  Tliere  is  no  objection  to  the 
two  other  bills  that  have  been  passed  so 
far.  But  the  one  that  has  been  called 
up  now  is  a  very  far-reaching  bill.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  cost  of  the  bill  to  the 
taxpayers  would  be.  As  I  see  it,  it  pro- 
vides for  a  council  of  15  members.  It 
provides  for  a  director  to  be  paid  up  to 
$18,000  a  year.  There  seems  to  be  no 
limitation  as  to  the  number  of  personnel 
that  could  be  hired  by  the  Council.  Con- 
sultants could  be  hired.  There  is  no 
limitation  on  such  hiring.  The  fee  fixed 
for  consulunts  is  up  to  $50  a  day.  As  I 
read  section  3  of  the  bill,  the  Council 
shall  hold  national  and  regional  confer- 
ences throughout  the  coimtry  at  inter- 
vals. There  is  no  limitation  as  to  that 
point. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  is.  of  course,  very  much  inter- 
ested in  labor  matters  pertaining  to  the 
farm 

I  am  wondering  If  my  good  friend 
from  New  Jersey  would  consent  to  per- 
mit the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  t«  take  a  look  at  S  1132.  I  can 
promise  him  that  we  will  look  into  the 
matter  at  an  early  dat-e  and  report  back. 
I  know  that  our  committee  has  studied 
some  of  these  problems  in  the  past,  and 
it  is  my  judgment  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  should  have 
a  look  at  the  bill.  I  would  suggest  to 
my  fnend  that  that  be  done. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
heard  from, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  understand 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  They 
do  not  oppose  the  bill.  It  creates  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  to  advise  us  on 
the  problems  of  migratory  workers. 

Mr,  ELLENDER,  The  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  made  a 
study  of  it,  has  it  not?  As  a  result  of 
that  study  the  committee  is  presenting 
several  bills  today.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  create  a 
Council  which  will  delve  into  the  mat- 
ter further  and  which  will  issue,  as  I 
understand,  under  section  5  of  the  bill, 
reports  in  the  nature  of  propaganda. 
At  least,  that  is  the  way  I  look  at  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President  will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey. 
There  will  not  be  any  propaganda  in- 


volved. There  would  be  findings  of  fact 
and  statements  of  honest  opinion.  Rep- 
resentation on  the  Council  would  be 
broad  and  comprehensive  and  would  be 
complete.  It  would  not  be  stacked  or 
loaded  in  any  direction.  I  am  sure  that 
the  people  comprising  the  Council, 
gathered  from  various  groups  with  deep 
interest  in  the  matter,  would  not  be 
propagandizing  the  situation,  but  would 
be  helping  us  to  understand  the  prob- 
lems, so  that  we  could  more  effectively 
deal  with  them, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  read  from  sec- 
tion 5: 

Prom  time  to  time  the  Council  shall  Issue 
information  relating  to  migratory  agricul- 
tural lat)or.  in  the  form  of  publications  or 
otherwise,  for  the  use  of  the  public  gen- 
erally, and  for  the  use  of  persons  and  insti- 
tutions engaged  In  work  relating  primarily 
to   migratory   agricultural   labor. 

That  gives  power  to  the  Coimcil  which 
is  not  usually  given.  It  may  be  all 
right  for  a  council  to  hold  hearings  here 
and  there  and  report  to  the  President. 
However,  here  we  would  be  creating 
machinery  by  which  hearings  could  be 
held  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  I 
can  visualize  some  more  news  films  being 
put  out  because  of  the  certain  findings 
that  the  Council  might  make. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.   ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  point  out  that  there 
was  created  by  Executive  Order  1089  of 
November  1960,  a  Presidential  Interde- 
partmental Committee  on  Migratory 
Labor,  which  has,  in  essence,  the  same 
functions  as  those  which  would  be  given 
to  the  Council  to  be  created  by  the  bill. 

Mr  ELLt:nder.  That  was  Executive 
Order  1089.  That  is  a  further  reason 
that  I  advance  to  my  good  friend  for 
having  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  take  a  look  at  the  bill.  We 
would  be  creating  a  more  or  less  perma- 
nent commission  or  committee  here. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
not  more  or  less  permanent.  It  is 
limited. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Five  years  is  quite 
a  long  time. 

Mr.  'V^TLLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
less  time  than  the  Senator's  ttrm. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand.  What 
docs  the  Senator  expect  the  Council  to 
do  that  cannot  be  done  or  has  not  been 
done  by  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  President? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
committee  appointed  by  the  President, 
as  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas  has 
said,  is  an  interdepartmental  committee 
for  advising  the  President.  It  is  in  the 
executive  department.  The  adminis- 
tration approves  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Council  that  is  provided  in  the  bill. 
The  proposed  National  Advisorj'  Council 
would  not  be  in  the  executive  machinery. 
Its  membership  would  be  drawn  from 
private  life.  It  would  allow  us  to  get 
people  at  the  grassroots  who  know  the 
problems — farmers,  workers,  health  oflB- 
cials,  educators,  who  live  day  in  and  day 
out  with  migratory  workers  and  their 
problems — to  get  together  and  exchange 
information  and  to  advise  us.  This  is  a 
very  modest  prc^ram,  inrolTing  only  one 
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staff  director  at  a  salary  of  up  to  $18,000 
a  year. 

I  would  find  it  much  more  effective 
and  more  efficient  to  stay  here  in  Wash- 
ington and  have  these  people,  drawn 
from  all  over  the  country,  to  advise  us 
here.  It  would  save  money,  too.  Our 
committee  budget  would  be  saved  a  very 
substantial  increment,  from  engaging  in 
further  study  across  the  country,  be- 
cause we  have  not,  with  these  bills,  un- 
locked all  the  problems.  We  still  know 
that  this  is  the  most  depressed  economic 
group  in  the  Nation.  We  are  not  today 
dealing  with  wages.  We  are  not  dealing 
with  many  things  today.  Much  will  re- 
main to  be  done  even  if  all  the  bills  are 
passed  today.  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  not  have  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
vice from  the  workers  and  the  growers 
and  other  people  who  are  knowledgeable 
in  this  field. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  well 
knows  that  once  these  commissions  or 
committees  are  formed  there  is  hardly 
any  end  to  them.  It  is  true  that  this 
Council  will  be  limited  to  5  years.  How- 
ever, I  can  see  at  the  end  of  5  years  the 
Senator  saying.  "There  is  much  more  to 
be  done.  We  ought  to  further  extend 
it."  It  strikes  me  that  the  executive 
branch  has  this  committee  already  ap- 
pointed, which  can  be  of  service. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Not 
this  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  I  am  speaking 
about  the  one  created  by  Executive 
Order  108).  I  am  sure  that  the  sub- 
committee headed  by  my  distinguished 
friend  from  New  Jersey  will  be  before 
the  Senate  next  year  for  some  more 
money  to  continue  its  studies  of  migra- 
tory labor.  Here  we  would  establish  a 
council  composed  of  15  people,  who 
would  be  forced  by  the  act,  as  I  under- 
stand, to  hold  conferences.  There  would 
be  a  number  of  consultants  engaged  also, 
and  the  number  of  these  consultants  is 
unlimited.  The  number  of  people  the 
Council  can  employ  is  unlimited.  The 
amount  to  be  paid  the  consultants  is  $50 
a  day.  This  Council  could  grow  into 
quite  a  large  bureau,  maybe  even  a  little 
bureaucracy. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Could 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  suggest  an 
amount  of  money  that  he  might  consid- 
er ample  to  meet  the  expenses  of  such 
a  commission? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  us  to  take  a  look  at  this  matter, 
I  would  appreciate  it.  We  are  inter- 
ested as  well  as  the  Senator  is  in  these 
problems.  It  affects  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  The  commit- 
tee has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
in  this  field.  I  would  certainly  like  to 
have  the  committee  take  a  look  at  the 
matter,  to  see  what  can  be  done  about  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  it  also  occur  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  the 
makeup  of  the  committee  seems  to  be 
weighted  very  much  against  the  farmer? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand, 
only  three  members  represent  farmers. 


That  would  leave  12  who  are  nonf aim- 
ers. I  can  well  see  that  if  a  Council 
is  to  be  created,  various  segments  of  the 
problem  ought  to  be  represented.  I  can 
see  that. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  to 
let  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  consider  this  bill.  I  do  not 
wish  to  argue  or  offer  amendments  which 
would  minimize  the  work  of  the  Council. 
If  the  Senator  will  agree  to  let  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  con- 
sider the  matter  for  a  stated  period  of 
time,  we  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator   from  Louisiana   further   yftld'.^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  support  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  distinguished  SenatrT  from 
Louisiana.  Certainly  the  poor  fanner, 
who  is  not  in  such  sood  financial  con- 
dition these  days,  has  a  vital  stake  in 
the  outcome  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
I  think  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  should  have  the  privilege 
of  considering  the  proposal  and  coosid- 
ering  it  from  the  standpoint  of  how  it 
will  affect  the  farmer.  So  I  lend  my 
support  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  aHI 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  This  is  one  of  the 
measures  to  which  I  referred  earlier  this 
afternoon,  when  I  said  there  were  some 
bills  in  the  whole  group  to  which  I  did 
not  agi-ee.  This  is  one  that  was  not  even 
discussed  at  any  meeting  which  I  per- 
sonally attended.  It  seems  to  me  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  ForestiT 
should  consider  it  under  a  time  limita- 
tion which  would  be  reasonable,  because 
it  appears  to  me  that  a  tremendous  or- 
ganization is  contemplated.  The  Dill 
provides  that  each  member  of  the 
Council  shall  bo  entitled  to  receive  $50 
a  day  for  his  attendance  at  a  meeting, 
including  travel  time,  and  including  at- 
tending at  least  one  national  meeting 
a  year,  and  as  many  regional  meetings 
as  they  may  wish  to  attend. 

Among  other  item.s  is  a  provision  for 
an  $18,000  salary  for  a  staff  director. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  proposal 
which  the  people  who  are  most  affected 
ought  to  have  a  chance  to  examine.  I 
hope  the  bill  may  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  although  not  serving  as  such.  I 
attended  two  conferences  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Williams! 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr 
Byrd),  who  was  there  as  chairman  of 
th?  Committee  on  Finance.  Some  of  the 
bills  were  before  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. I  recall  also  that  another  meet- 
ing was  attended  by  my  legislative  assist- 
ant when  I  could  not  attend.  Perhaps 
there  was  more  than  one. 

We  who  are  interested  in  this  problem 
have  tried  to  be  cooperative.  This  is  one 
of  the  bills  with  which,  as  written,  I  am 
not  in  accord.  There  is  another  bill,  on 
child  labor,  with  which,  as  written,  I  am 
not  in  accord.  I  have  tried  to  be  com- 
pletely cooperative.  I  have  not  opposed 
the  three  bills  which  have  been  passed. 
I  supported  two  of  them  actively  on  the 


floor.  In  the  effort  to  be  cooperative.  I 
joined  in  the  introduction  of  a  bill  relat- 
ing to  the  nursery  program  and  also  one 
with  respect  to  the  housing  program.  I 
think  it  is  tune  for  some  cooperation 
from  the  other  end  of  the  street. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  described 
an  understandable  and  lecitimate  inter- 
est in  studying  more  thoroughly,  within 
a  period  of  time,  the  proposal  to  which  I 
have  moved  to  proceed.  I  am  willing  to 
withdraw  my  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  674,  S. 
1132,  and  to  suggest  that  for  a  week  the 
Senate  not  proceed  to  its  consideration. 
That  would  give  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana time  to  look  into  and  think  further 
about  the  bill. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Would  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  agree  to  have  the  bill 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  conditioned  on  the 
committee  reporting  the  bill  back,  say,  a 
week  from  today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor in  charge  of  the  bill  will  give  the 
proposal  the  consideration  which  it 
merits,  \fter  all.  he  and  his  committee 
have  spent  much  time  on  the  bill  I 
think  he  is  being  quite  generous  in 
agreeing  to  postpone  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  after  it  had  been  announced, 
not  only  on  yesterday,  but  also  several 
days  previously,  that  it  would  be  brought 
up  today.  I  should  think  that  a  weeks 
time  would  be  more  than  fair.  It  would 
mean  a  delay  m  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  which  was  slated  for  action  to- 
day. That  would  provide  the  chairman 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  all  the 
time  they  need  to  consider  the  proposal 

I  hope  that  just  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  Holland  1  has 
shown  cooperation,  in  spite  of  his  op- 
position to  certain,  proposals,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana,  with 
his  usual  courtesy  and  graciousness,  will 
do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jer.sey.  As  I 
imderstand  the  suggestio.i  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  it  is  that  the  bill  be  held 
on  the  calendar,  but  not  be  taken  up  for 
a  week,  so  as  to  give  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  a  chance  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  had  hoped  that 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  might  perhaps  call  in  some  wit- 
ne.s.ses  to  testify.  We  have  a  special  sub- 
committee which  would  consider  this 
proposal.  However,  we  should  like  to 
have  the  bill  before  our  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  could,  of  course,  call  in  wit- 
nesses on  this  subject  He  could  have 
the  bill,  a  copy  of  which  is  on  the  desk 
of  every  Senator,  before  his  committee 
for  coiisideration.  However,  I  hop>e  he 
will  not  push  his  point  too  far. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  As  I  suggested  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  I  would 
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agree  to  report  the  bill  back  next  Fri- 
day. I  do  not  wish  to  hold  hearings, 
which  might  result  in  the  chairman  hav- 
ing to  pay  for  the  hearings.  The  bill 
will  have  to  be  before  us.  as  I  under- 
stand, before  hearings  can  be  held. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  certain  that 
neither  the  chairman,  nor,  for  that  mat- 
ter, any  member  of  the  committee,  would 
have  to  pay  for  any  hearings  which 
would  be  conducted;  but  I  hope  that  a 
degree  of  consideration  will  be  shown. 
I  fear  that  if  what  is  being  asked  with 
reppect  to  Calendar  No.  674,  S.  1132, 
were  to  be  allowed,  the  first  thing  we 
know.  Calendar  No.  673.  S.  1123.  to 
amend  section  13 <c)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  with  respect  to 
the  exemption  of  agricultural  employees 
from  the  child  labor  provisions  of  such 
act.  and  other  measures,  would  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Senator's  committee,  and 
that  bills  of  other  kinds  would  be  re- 
ferred to  other  committees.  In  that  way, 
the  due  procedu'^es  which  are  proper  in 
the  Senate  would.  I  think,  be  carried 
to  extreme  lengths.  I  hope  that  the 
proper  procedure  will  prevail. 

Even  though  this  particular  proposal 
has  not  yet  been  laid  before  the  Senate, 
because  Senators  decided  to  do  some 
talking  about  it  t>efore  that  act  was  per- 
formed, it  was  agreed  earlier  this  after- 
noon, by  those  who  are  interested  in 
this  proposal,  that  there  would  be  an 
hour's  limitatior-,  one-half  hour  to  be 
allocated  to  each  side. 

I  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bill;  or  if  that 
is  not  possible,  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  will 
agree  to  the  proposal  for  a  postpone- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  sug^gestion  made 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey   [Mr. 

Wn,LIAMS). 

Mr.  EILLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
certainly  am  not  qualified  at  the  moment 
to  di.scuss  the  bill  as  it  ought  to  be  dis- 
cussed. I  should  certainly  like  to  have 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry consider  it.  because  that  commit- 
tee has  studied  problems  of  this  kind  be- 
fore. It  strikes  me  that  we  ought  to 
have  such  an  opiwrtunity  at  least. 
Since  the  Senator  from  New  Jersev  will 
not  agree  to  have  the  bill  committed  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. I  will  accept  the  proposal  to  post- 
pone action  until  at  least  a  week  from 
today,  in  order  to  afford  the  committee 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
will  not  agree  that  we  are,  as  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  suggested,  simply  fol- 
lowing the  orderly  procedures  of  the 
Senate.  Many  bills  are  referred  to  com- 
mittees when  other  committees  have  an 
interest  in  them.  Many  biUs  which 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  com- 
mittee are  of  considerable  interest  to 
other  committees,  of  course. 

I  hope  the  Senator  imderstands  that 
by  postponing  for  a  week  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  pursuant  to  the 
request,  he  will  have  full  and  adequate 
opportunity  for  the  purposes  of  the 
study  he  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Seiiator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  that  both  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
ELLENDER  1,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mitter on  Agriculture  and  Forestrj-.  are 
willing  to  act  m  accord  with  the  sugges- 
tion which  has  been  made,  namely,  that 
consideration  of  Calendar  No  674,  Senate 
bill  1132.  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  council  to  be  known  as  the 
"National  Citizens  Council  on  Migratory 
Labor,"  be  postponed  for  no  longer  than 
1  week,  with  the  proviso,  as  I  under- 
stand, that  it  can  be  brought  up  again 
by  next  Friday. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  Jer.sey  \nnthdraw 
his  motion  to  have  the  Senate  consider 
the  bill'' 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersev.     I  do. 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  The 
motion  has  been  withdrawn. 


EXEMPTION  OP  AGRICULTLTtAL 
EMPLOYEES  FROM  CHILD  LABOR 
PROVISIONS 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
alize that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Williams  I  prooably  is  preparing  in 
due  course  to  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  673,  Senate  bill  1123,  to  amend  sec- 
tion 13<ci  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  with  respect  to  the  exemp- 
tion of  agricultural  employees  from  the 
child  labor  provisions  of  such  Act.  I 
think  the  bill  comes  exclusively  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  because  it 
proposes  an  amendment  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Act.  So  there  cannot  be  any  dis- 
agreement on  that  score. 

However.  I  am  greatly  concerned  with 
a  completely  novel  provision  of  the  bill; 
namely,  the  one  to  make  the  employers 
of  children  in  agricultural  labor  abso- 
lutely liable,  regardless  of  any  defense — 
there  could  be  none — for  any  injury  or 
for  death  "arising  out  of  or  in  the  course 
of  such  employment." 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  visit  so  drastic 
a  penalty  upon  the  employers  of  child 
agricultural  labor — a  more  drastic  pen- 
alty than  that  visited  by  any  other  Fed- 
eral law  upon  any  other  employer  of 
children — would  be  manifestly  wrong 
and  indefensible. 

I  am  sure  this  situation  has  come  in- 
to being  without  a  realization  of  the  very 
great  and  prejudicial  departure  proposed 
by  means  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  j-ield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Florida  directing  his  remarks  to  Calen- 
dar No.  675.  Senate  bill  1124'' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No;  I  am  addressing 
my  remarks  to  Calendar  No  673.  Senate 
bill  1123. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Has  Calendar  No.  673 
been  passed? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  No.  it  has  not  been 
passed.    Of   the  five   bills   which  were 


scheduled  to  be  brought  up  at  this  time, 
it  is  the  only  one  which  has  not  yet  been 
considered  by  the  Senate.  Three  of  the 
bills  listed  have  been  passed.  Two  were 
passed  with  my  active  support;  the  other 
was  passed  without  active  objection  from 
me. 

But  in  Senate  bill  1123.  on  page  2, 
beginning  in  line  14.  vriW  be  found  a 
completely  novel  proposal  to  visit  liabil- 
ity upon  an  employer  of  agricultural 
labor.  Let  me  say  this  bill  permits  the 
emplox-ment  of  minors  under  certain 
conditions,  and  at  certain  distances 
from  their  homes,  and  would  give  them 
certain  advantages. 

But  I  now  wish  to  read  the  provision 
which  would  visit  upon  farmers  more 
drastic  liability  than  that  visited  upon 
any  other  employer  group  in  the  Nation. 
This  provision  appears  on  page  2,  be- 
ginning in  line  14: 

(d)(1)  Except  a£  provided  in  paragraph 
(2 1,  the  employer  of  any  employee  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  who  l3  (A)  enaployed  In 
agriculture,  and  (B)  engaged  In  conunerce 
or  In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce, 
shall  ( unless  such  employee  is  his  own  child 
or  a  child  with  respect  to  whom  he  stands 
In  the  place  of  a  parent)  be  liable,  regard- 
less of  fault,  in  money  damages  for  disabil- 
ity or  death  of  the  child  arising  out  of  or 
in  the  course  of  such  employment. 

The  amount  of  damages  to  be  re- 
covered is  then  stated  to  be  that  set 
forth  imder  State  law,  and  the  like. 

The  Wages  and  Hours  Act  does  not 
contain  a  similar  provision ;  neither  does 
any  other  act,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain. 

I  have  asked  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  whether  any  provi- 
sion so  drastic  already  has  been  enacted 
into  any  Federal  law,  but  it  could  not 
find  any  applicable  to  any  other  em- 
ployer or  any  other  group  of  employers 
in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  view  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  said,  is  he 
aware  of  any  statue — and  I  state 
frankly  that  I  have  never  peen  aware 
of  any  such  statute — which  would  make 
a  person  liable  for  a  tort,  without  re- 
gard to  whose  fault  the  accident  was? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  Immediately 
recall  any  such  statute.  There  may  be 
such:  but  I  addressed  such  an  inquiry 
to  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  asked 
them  to  check  on  this  matter;  and  they 
reported  to  me  that  they  could  not  find 
any  such  provision  in  any  Federal  law. 
Similarily,  my  legal  staff  was  not  able  to 
find  any  such  provision  of  law.  Cer- 
tamly  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  does  not 
contain  any  provision  visitmg  any  such 
heavy  degree  of  liability  upon  any  other 
group  of  employers. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  tr'ie  that 
in  the  main  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws  are  State  laws?  As  I  imder- 
stand those  laws,  the  great  change 
which  they  introduced,  as  compared 
with  the  common  law.  was  that  whereas 
the  common  law  imposed  liability  only 
if  the  employer  was  at  fault  and  was 
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not  excused  by  the  various  common - 
law  defenses,  the  essence  of  the  work- 
men's compensation  law  is  that  if  the 
accident  occurs  in  the  course  of  em- 
ployment, then,  regardless  of  actual  re- 
sponsibility, the  legal  responsibility  is 
lodged  upon  the  employer  where  the 
accident  occurred.  This  is  justified  for 
three  reasons:  First,  it  avoids  suits  as  to 
the  comparative  responsibility;  second,  it 
is  the  best  point  at  which  to  lodge  the 
responsibility  with  a  view  to  reviewing 
accidents;  and,  third,  because  the  re- 
sponsibility thus  is  placed  on  the  person 
who  is  best  able  to  provide  compensa- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  correct  in  some 
of  his  statements,  but  not  in  all  of 
them.  There  are  at  least  two  Federal 
workmen's  compensation  laws.  One 
deals  with  Federal  employees  generally. 
The  other  deals  with  maritime  employ- 
ees like  longshoremen  and  harbor 
workers. 

My  point  is  that  after  permitting  the 
employment  of  children  in  agriculture 
under  certain  conditions,  this  measure 
would  impose  on  the  farmer  much 
greater  responsibility,  and  would  assess 
it  against  him  regardless  of  fault — for 
instance,  if  a  child  died  from  a  bee  sting 
received  while  he  was  hoeing,  or  received 
a  self-imposed  injury,  due  to  his  own 
carelessness,  while  hoeing.  I  do  not 
believe  that  was  the  intention  of  the 
committee,  because  this  provision  would 
impose  a  heavier  degree  of  liabihty  than 
that  imposed  upon  any  other  employers 
of  children,  in  an  occupation  which  is 
exempt  from  almost  all  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  yet  reached  a  stage  of  disagree- 
ment or  difference;  I  believe  we  are  now 
attempting  to  ascertain  the  facts. 
Does  the  Senator  find  the  formula  set 
forth  on  page  2,  in  line  1,  in  regard  to 
the  responsibility  arising  from  the 
course  of  such  employment,  different 
from  that  the  normal  standards  im- 
posed by  the  'Workmen's  Compensation 
Act? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  compare  the  two;  but  I 
suspect  that  this  formula  is  quite  like 
that  to  be  found  in  the  'Workmen's 
Compensation  Acts;  and  I  notice  later 
in  the  bill  a  provision  authorizing  ap- 
plication of  the  "Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act.  But  that  is  no  remedy  at  all 
for  a  small  farmer  remote  from  knowl- 
edge of  the  "Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  provisions  or  from  persons  selling 
workmen's  compensation  insurance. 

To  impose  this  kind  of  requirement 
upon  small  farmers  all  over  the  Nation 
I  think  is  something  the  Senate  would 
not  want  to  consider  doing. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  wrr.TJAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  is  aware  that  in  his 
State  of  Florida  the  representative  of 
the  Fruit  &  "Vegetable  Growers  Associa- 
tion advised  us  that  over  75  percent  of 
the    farmers    and    growers    now    have 


workmen's  compensation  insurance.  All 
we  do  here  is  create  a  liability,  which 
can  be  discharged  through  the  work- 
men's compensation  statutes  of  the  var- 
ious States  and  the  insurance  programs 
that  most  people  avail  themselves  of 
under  those  statutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  would  be  an  adequate  handlmg  for 
the  employer  of  a  large  amount  of  labor, 
or  the  large  farmer  who  think.s  about 
the  matter  of  getting  workmen  s  com- 
pensation insurance  and  can  afford  to 
pay  it;  and  there  is  likewise  no  doubt 
that  the  very  association  which  the  Sen- 
ator mentioned,  the  Florida  Fruit  &  Veg- 
etable Association,  has  complained  bit- 
terly against  this  provision  of  this  bill 
lo  me.  They  say  the  average  small 
farmer  would  be  left  without  a  remedy, 
and  generally  he  would  be  without 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  he  was  sub- 
ject to  some  liability  until  some  child 
stubbed  his  toe,  or  got  .sti  .ig  by  a  bee, 
or  got  hurt  as  a  result  of  a  fall  out  of 
a  truck  which  was  carrying  him  to  a 
field  where  he  was  going  to  pick  beans, 
or  another  accident  occuiTing  in  the 
course  of  his  employment. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  may  be  the 
only  Senator  who  feels  that  way.  but  I 
could  not  possibly  give  my  consent  to 
passing  a  bill  of  this  kind  which  would 
visit  such  a  penalty  upon  small  farmers 
all  over  this  Nation,  when  I  know  per- 
fectly well  that  most  of  them  will  not 
know  how  to  protect  themselves,  and 
even  if  they  know  how.  many  will  not 
be  ab'e  to  protect  themselves  flnancially. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND      I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  he  is  not  the 
only  Senator  on  the  floor  who  feels  that 
way.  'We  have  spent  years  and  years 
talking  about  the  plight  of  the  farmer. 
I  have  lived  in  a  farming  community  for 
the  last  30  years  of  my  life.  I  think  I 
know  a  little  of  the  farmers  problems 
and  the  tough  time  he  has  facing  up  to 
increasing  costs  of  his  equipment  and 
everything  else  he  buys. 

In  my  own  State,  for  many  years  the 
workmen's  compensation  law  required 
that  an  employer  must  have  eight  or 
more  employees  to  come  under  the  law. 
I  believe  the  number  required  has  been 
lowered  somewhat,  but  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  say  offhand  what  the  num- 
ber is.  But  in  a  case  like  this,  the  family 
farmer,  who  works  his  own  land,  with 
perhaps  the  aid  of  a  neighbor  who  helps 
him  and  who  trades  work  with  him,  and 
with  the  help  of  their  half  grown  boy^, 
in  putting  in  or  getting  out  his  his  crop. 
would  be  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  al- 
most anyone,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  If.  for  example,  his  neighbor  hap- 
pened to  be  a  person  who  was  wholly 
unscrupulous,  and  his  child  was  injured 
while  helping,  he  could  absolutely  wipe 
the  farmer  out  of  his  land  and  every- 
thing else.  ij 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  so  I 
may  reply  to  that  point? 

Mr.  HOLLAJTO.  If  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  concluded,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  wish 
to  make  a  comment  at  that  point.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  cover  a  liability 
with  workmen's  compen.«ation.  Work- 
men's compensation  programs  provide 
schedules  for  disabilities  which  limit 
liability — far  from  wiping  the  farmer 
out.  If  the  farmer  does  not  have  work- 
men's compensation,  and  if  a  youngster 
who  is  an  employee  gets  hurt,  the  em- 
ployee can  bring  a  suit  under  the  com- 
mon law.  The  case  goes  before  a  jury. 
If  the  boy  had  lost  an  arm  and  I  were 
in  the  employer's  position,  I  would  much 
rather  be  subject  to  a  workmen's  com- 
pensation schedule  limited  by  the  law 
than  be  liable  for  an  unlimited  jury  find- 
ing. 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  know  exactly  what 
the  Senator  is  trying  to  do.  I  am  under 
no  disillusionment  as  to  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Then 
the  Senator  should  be  in  favor  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  I  am  opposed  to  it  In 
the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  in  bring- 
ing every  farmer  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Federal  laws  and  having  him 
irked  and  whipped,  as  he  will  be,  by  in- 
sp>ections  and  by  the  payment  of  fees  to 
a  Federal  workmen's  compensation  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  This 
bill  relies  completely  on  the  State  work- 
men's compensation  systems. 

Mr  AIXOTT.  The  farmer  would  not 
pay  under  the  State  system  unless  the 
State  law  so  provided. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  All 
States  except  Alabama  provide  for  it, 
and  I  have  an  amendment  prepared  to 
cover  this  exception. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  my 
understanding — and  I  have  had  no 
chance  to  make  a  survey  of  it — is  that 
.some  States  do  not  provide  for  work- 
men's compensation  insurance  for  agri- 
cultural workers.  I  do  not  make  any 
statement  as  to  ho'v  many  States  do  or 
do  not  have  such  laws,  but  I  understand 
there  are  some  that  do  not.  But  quite 
entirely  aside  from  that  question,  work- 
men's compensation  insurance  is  de- 
signed to  take  care  of  industrial  risks 
and  risks  of  large  operations  where  there 
are  sizable  numbers  of  people  employed 
and  where  employers  have  means  to  pro- 
tect themselves,  as  well  as  knowledge  of 
and  contact  with  insurance  firms  from 
whom  they  can  purchase  workmen's 
compensation  in.surance. 

I  have  not  heard  anybody  even  sug- 
gest heretofore,  and  I  am  surprised  to 
find  anyone  suggesting,  that  workmen's 
compensation  be  adopted  as  a  method 
to  be  followed  m  protecting  the  small 
farmers  throughout  this  Nation  in  the 
employment  of  child  workers  that  would 
be  permitted  by  this  bill. 

Let  me  for  a  moment  read  from  this 
bill.  The  exemption  from  the  ordinary 
provisions  of  the  bill  will  be  found  be- 
ginning at  the  bottom  of  page  3  of  this 
bill,  at  line  2'2.  and  going  over  onto  page 
4.  I  simply  read  the  classifications  of 
the  children  working  in  agriculture  out- 
side school  hours  who  are  covered  by 
the  exemption: 

(A)  Employed  by  his  parent,  or  by  a  per- 
son standing  In  the  place  of  his  parent,  on 
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a   farm  owned  or   operated  by  such   parent 
or  person — 

Tliat  particular  class,  and  only  that 
class,  is  exempted  from  this  absolute 
liability  provision — 

I  B I    Is  1 4  years  of  age  or  over — 

So  this  permit*  the  employment  of 
children  14  years  or  over  in  agriculture 
outside  school  hours — 

(C)  Is  12  years  of  age  or  over  and  Is 
employed  on  a  farm  within  the  county  of 
the  employee's  permanent  residence  or  within 
an  adjoining  county,  but  not  more  than 
25  miles  from  the  employee's  permanent 
residence. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  most  child 
labor  in  agriculture  outside  school  hours 
is  F>crmitte'd  by  the  bill,  but  the  p>os- 
sibility  of  using  such  labor  will  be  cut 
off  by  this  provision  which,  when  it  be- 
comes generally  known  and  understood 
by  fanners,  will  cause  many  farmers,  the 
very  farmers  who  need  and  have  cus- 
tomarily hired  the  children  of  their 
neighbors  in  makmg  a  crop  to  avoid  giv- 
ing those  children  this  means  of  earn- 
ing money.  This  is  because  they  w^lll 
not  know  how  to  purchase  workmen's 
compensation  insurance. 

They  do  not  have  the  means  to  do  it. 
They  do  not  have  the  contacts  to  do  it. 
I  have  never  before  heard  the  suggestion 
that  small  employers  of  that  kind  should 
be  required  to  secure  workmen's  com- 
pensation insurance. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mad- 
am President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair ' .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  make  one 
additional  statement. 

The  reason  I  bring  this  up  at  this 
time,  prior  to  the  making  of  a  motion  to 
consider  the  bill,  is  that  It  is  apparent 
we  are  to  be  delayed  a  week  while  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
considers  the  other  bill.  I  do  not  know 
what  we  can  suggest  by  way  of  amend- 
ments. I  have  not  come  up  with  any 
suggestion  which  I  think  would  oe  ap- 
propriate or  adequate  to  deal  with  the 
situation.  To  work  out  a  solution,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  Senator  agree  to  have  the 
bill  come  up  a  week  from  today.  I  will 
agree,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  have 
no  objection  to  its  being  considered  at 
that  time.  That  will  give  us  an  oppor- 
timity  to  study  the  problem.  It  will  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  advise  with  counsel 
for  the  various  farm  organizations,  and 
perhaps  get  somebody  to  work  out  a  tol- 
erable amendment. 

I  think  I  understand  what  the  Senator 
seeks  to  do.  If  the  Senator  would  prop- 
erly limit  the  apphcation  of  the  work- 
men s  compensation  laws  to  employers 
of  a  certain  size,  to  those  employing  a 
certain  number  of  employees.  I  might  be 
willing  to  accept  it.  There  is  no  such 
limitation  provided. 

It  seems  to  me  we  could  not  properlv 
proceed  in  this  way.  I  do  not  believe  one 
Senator,  realizing  the  effect,  including 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  would  wish 
to  impose  such  a  penalty  upon  every 
small  farmer  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mad- 
am President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  What 
the  Senator  suggests  is  a  delay  so  that 
we  may  talk  to  farmers  and  growers  and 
work  out  the  problem.  I  must  say.  that 
has  l>een  done.  That  is  what  we  have 
done  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 
Labor  and  in  the  full  committee.  That 
is  what  we  have  done  in  informal  meet- 
ings with  the  Senator  and  his  staff.  Per- 
haps the  Senator  was  not  present. 

Mr.  HOLLAND     Not  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  This 
bill  was  considered  when  we  gathered 
around  the  table  with  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia.  The  Senator's  assist- 
ant was  present.  Mr.  Triggs  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  was 
present.  Other  representatives  of  other 
growers  were  present.  Some  gentlemen 
from  Virginia  were  present.  We  labored 
and  labored  and  labored,  and  this  was 
the  final  conclusion. 

I  will  say  that  in  the  original  form  the 
bill  I  introduced  in  February,  and  the 
bill  introduced  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York,  did  not  have  this  type 
of  a  provision  providing  for  Uability  and 
the  discharge  of  liabihty  under  the 
workmen's  compensation  statutes  of  the 
various  States.  In  the  original  bill  we 
gave  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  author- 
ity to  define  those  areas  which  were  par- 
ticularly hazardous,  which  would  be  im- 
der  the  reach  of  the  child  labor  laws. 
This  appeared  to  involve  a  cumbersome 
national  program  of  havmg  inspectors 
going  to  the  farms  all  over  the  country. 

With  the  help  of  the  committee  of  the 
other  t>ody,  we  evolved  this  provision  as 
the  best  and  most  efficient  means  of 
meeting  the  problem  of  the  injured 
youngster  and  getting  him  covered  by 
workmen's  compensation  insurance  in 
the  same  manner  that  other  employees 
outside  of  agriculture  are  covered. 

I  am  appalled  by  the  thought  that  we 
should  not  insure  our  risks  and  cover 
with  workmen's  compensation  the 
youngsters  employed  in  agriculture  be- 
tween 12  and  18,  when  everybody  else 
in  industry  is  covered.  Agriculture  is 
the  third  most  hazardous  industry,  by 
all  statistics,  in  our  country-.  Behind 
mining  and  construction  comes  agri- 
culture— not  manufacturing. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  know  the  Senator 
wishes  to  have  the  Record  clear.  This 
bill  was  not  discussed  at  any  meeting  at- 
tended by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
This  bill,  as  I  understand  from  my  legis- 
lative assistant,  was  discussed  at  a  later 
meeting  attended  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
and  others  Our  adviser  from  the 
Florida  group.  Mr.  Morefield,  was  not 
present  and  did  not  attend  that  meeting. 
Apparently  he  did  not  know  of  this 
change  in  the  provision,  which  appar- 
ently took  place  after  that  meeting.  Am 
I  correct  m  that  understanding? 

Mr  "WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senators  very  able  assistant  was  pres- 
ent when  this  matter  was  discussed 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  own  feeling  is 
that  to  be  given  a  week  is  a  small  request 
to  be  made  by  a  Senator  who  feels  deeply 
affected  by  the  proposal,  and  who  has 
been  very  cooperative  m  the  considera- 
tion of  most  of  the  program,  since  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consid^^r  one  of  these 
measures    a    week    from    now    anyway. 


That  would  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
work  out  a  more  satisfactory  approach  to 
the  problem. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President.  I 
do  not  yield  for  that  purpose.  I  have 
the  floor. 

Mr   JAVITS      I  did  not  realize  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  was  coriierring 
with  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
do  I  correctly  understand  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  still  considering  Calendar  No.  673? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  mo- 
tion is  pending.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  I 
made  these  remarks,  which  I  thought 
would  be  shorter  than  this,  prior  to  the 
making  of  a  motion  to  consider  the 
measure.  Frankly,  I  was  surprised  to 
learn  of  the  severity  proposed  in  the  bill. 
I  have  moved  as  fast  as  I  could  to  have 
the  statutes  searched,  both  in  my  own 
office  and  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  I 
find  no  precedent  like  this  applicable  to 
children  engaged  in  labor.  Certainly 
there  is  none  under  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Act.  which  has  other  provisions  appli- 
cable to  the  employment  of  children. 

For  instance,  the  next  subsection  has 
to  do  with  employment  of  children  for 
the  delivery  of  newspapers,  and  there  is 
no  such  language  as  is  proposed,  visiting 
absolute  liability  upon  the  employers  in 
that  case.  I  do  not  think  the  Senate  will 
wish  to  single  out  the  farming  popula- 
tion and  to  say  that  they  alone  should 
be  under  such  a  provision.  If  that  is  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate,  after  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  problem 
and  after  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  make  such  suggestions  for  amend- 
ment as  we  deem  appropriate,  of  course 
I  shall  bow  to  the  Senate's  judgment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  discussed  this  prob- 
lem a  few  minutes  ago  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  and  also 
briefly  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  I  believe  and  hope  that  this 
may  be  given  further  consideration,  so 
that  the  Senate  and  Senators  will  have 
time  to  study  the  provision. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  moved  by  human- 
itarian motives  and  instincts  to  protect 
minors,  and  certainly  to  protect  the 
young  men  and  women  of  the  ages  men- 
tioned in  the  bill. 

I  think  that  protection  might  be  ob- 
tained in  many  ways.  It  could  be  ob- 
tained by  setting  up  certain  require- 
ments for  safety  and  so  forth  upon  the 
farm,  to  which  the  farmer  would  have 
to  adhere.  It  might  be  that  the  Senate, 
after  consideration,  will  say,  "You  shall 
apply  a  law  of  total  responsibility  to  the 
farmers." 

I  must  say  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
situation  in  our  law  which  appUes  that 
rule.  Even  under  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act,  I  do  not  not  know  that 
that  rule  is  applied  to  an  employer  if 
he  does  not  come  under  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act. 
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Even  if  we  accept  the  idea  of  total 
liability  without  regard  to  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  there  is  a 
further  defect  in  the  bill.  The  only  way 
a  farmer  could  protect  himself  would  be 
to  put  himself  under  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  yet  it  is  provided  that 
he  must  do  it  within  60  days. 

Whatever  point  of  view  one  takes,  we 
all  have  great  regard  for  the  work  which 
has  been  done,  and  we  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  purposes  of  the  measure. 

I  believe,  as  to  the  broad  step,  we 
should  have  some  time  to  consider  its 
effect  and  to  study  it. 

I  make  this  suggestion  merely  to  meet 
what  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do,  and 
also  with  recognition  that  there  are 
greater  duties  upon  farmers  and  other 
persons  with  respect  to  m^inors  and  with 
respect  to  those  who  have  low  wage 
practices. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I 
confirm  the  fact  that  we  did  confer  on 
the  subject  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
mentions  a  few  minutes  before  this  col- 
loquy started,  which  is  insufficient  time 
to  advise  the  agricultural  community 
throughout  this  Nation  of  such  a  drastic 
proposed  change  in  law.  I  thoroughly 
concur  with  him  that  more  time  should 
be  given. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand, 
the  Record  shows  that  last  week  it  was 
announced  that  S.  1124  and  S.  1130 
would  be  taken  up,  but  as  to  the  bill 
that  we  are  now  discussing  and  the  other 
bill  that  was  postponed,  announcement 
was  made  as  to  them  only  yesterday. 
The  bills  to  which  I  have  referred  were 
reported  from  committee  on  August  9. 
I  believe  the  request  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  a  legitimate  one, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  ought 
to  be  in  accord  with  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey. 
Madam  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  ? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We 
know  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  difficult 
area.  When  we  started  with  the  sub- 
committee 2  years  ago,  I  had  the  atti- 
tude— and  I  know  my  good  friend  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  did  also, 
as  did  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee— that  we  would  go  about  our  work 
quietly  and,  we  hoped,  effectively. 

We  were  not  going  to  move  with  emo- 
tion and  sensation.    We  never  have. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
the  Senator  is  certainly  correct.  As  I 
have  said  repeatedly,  and  I  do  so  again, 
I  pay  tribute  to  the  kindly  and  consider- 
ate way  in  which  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  has  handled  matters. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  In 
our  efforts  during  the  last  months,  par- 
ticularly, we  have  had  the  benefit  of  the 
counsel  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida hour  after  hour.  I  could  not  ex- 
press adequately  the  contribution  which 
he  has  made  to  our  deliberations. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.   WILLIAMS   of  New  Jersey.     At 

this   time,   if   the  senior   Senator   from 

Florida  wants  us   to  postpone   fui-ther 


consideration  of  this  measure  in  order  to 
give  more  study  which  will  allow  us  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  the  problem 
of  youngsters  injured  in  agriculture,  I 
would  be  the  first  to  feel  that  he  has 
every  legitimate  right  to  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from.  New  Jersey  most  gratefully.  Does 
the  majority  leader  wish  to  be  recog- 
nized? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  Uke  to 
have  the  floor  when  the  Senator  flnishie.s 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  the  noor.  aft- 
er thanking  the  Senators  involved  in 
the  handling  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
that  one  would  not  wish  to  precipitate 
action  in  view  of  the  deep  feeling  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  We  are  making 
no  grandstand  play  about  tiie  humani- 
tarian aspects  involved.  We  all  under- 
stand that  aspect.  It  is  basic  to  our 
discussion.  Would  it  not  be  useful,  how- 
ever, if  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
should  make  a  part  of  the  Record  an 
analysis  of  the  workmen's  compensation 
statutes  of  the  various  States  which 
have  been  researched  in  order  to  demon- 
strate whether  such  compensation  is  or 
is  not  available.  The  question  also  has 
a  bearing — and  this  worries  me.  too — 
upon  the  effective  date.  We  have  had 
some  views  from  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  for  example,  ex- 
pressing great  concern  about  the  date  of 
applicability.  I  suggest  that,  in  view  of 
all  those  considerations,  we  would  all 
be  helped  by  having  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  a  careful  analysis  of  the  existing 
state  of  the  workmen's  compensation 
laws  in  all  50  States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  I 
approve  the  suggestion.  I  hope  that 
course  will  be  followed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  and  his  staff.  I  also 
request  the  Senator  from  New  York 
fMr.  Javits]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  as  able  lawyers, 
much  more  closely  in  touch  with  this 
whole  field  of  operations  than  I  am,  to 
cudgel  their  brains  a  bit  to  see  how  we 
can  get  out  of  this  situation,  t>ecause 
neither  of  them  would  want  to  have 
imposed  this  particular  condition  upon  a 
small  farmer  employing  two  or  three 
children. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  we  must  give 
priority  to  protection  of  children.  I  am 
sure  everyone  would  agree  with  that 
statement.  In  my  own  State  it  happens 
that  anyone  who  employes  more  tiian 
two  people,  even  domestic  help,  is  re- 
quired to  obtain  workmen's  compensa- 
tion. That  may  not  be  the  universal 
rule. 

Also  in  my  own  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation is  easily  available.  They  even 
have  a  State  agency  to  insure  risks  that 
find  it  difficult  to  get  insurance  other- 
wise. 

Again  that  may  not  be  true  elsewhere. 
But  one  thing  is  sure.  Recognizing  the 
need  and  the  fact  that  we  must  take 
some  real  action  with  respect  to  child 
labor  in  order  to  protect  children,  we 
shall  also  have  to  architect  the  practical 


provisions,  and  so  I  hope  we  shall  use 
the  time  effectively. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  both  Sena- 
tors. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  fMr.  Williams]  for  the  cour- 
tesy and  graciousness  which  he  has 
shown.  They  are  his  hallmark  and  al- 
ways have  been. 

I  also  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida 
for  making  it  very  clear  that  the  pro- 
posal which  we  were  almost  on  the  p>oint 
of  considering  was  not  something  which 
he,  under  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, thinks  should  have  been  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  as  was  p-oposed  for  the  pre- 
vious matter. 

I  also  thank  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  ELLENDER  I  for  agreeing  to 
accept  a  week  s  delay  in  the  considera- 
tion of  tile  measure  so  tliat,  if  possible,  it 
can  be  considered  next  Friday. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANS?TELD.     I  yield. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  would  not  want  the 
Record  to  be  clouded  on  this  subject 
I  thought  the  previous  measure  was  of 
such  a  nature  that  ii  could  with  all  pro- 
priety be  referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  But 
I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case  with  refer- 
ence to  the  measure  which  we  are  now 
talking  about,  the  child  labor  amend- 
ment to  the  wage  and  hour  law. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  what  I  was 
trying  to  say.  I  am  glad  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  has  remforced  my 
statement. 


legi-slati\'t:  program 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Madam  President, 
for  the  infoi-mation  of  the  Senate,  and 
after  discussion  with  the  distinuuished 
mmority  leader.  I  make  the  followmg 
announcement:   If  action  can  be  com- 
pleted upon  the  pending   business,   and 
if    consideration    of    Calendar    No.    685, 
H.R    4785.    relating   to   withholding   for 
State    employee    retirement    disability, 
and  death  benefit  system  purposes,  on 
the    compensation    of    certain    civilian 
employees  of  the  National  Guard;    can 
be  completed.     Calendar  No.  665,   H.R. 
67G5,    to    authorize    acceptance    of    an 
amendment   to    the    articles    of    agree- 
ment of  the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration permitting  investment  in  cap- 
ital   stock:     Calendar    No.     712.     H  R. 
2883.  an  act  to  amend  title  28  entitled 
"Judiciary   and   Judicial  Procedure  "   of 
the  United  States  Code   to  provide  for 
the  defen.se  of  suits  aeaiivst  P'edcral  em- 
ployees arising  out  of  their  operation  of 
motor  vehicles  in  the  scope  of  their  em- 
ployment and  for  other  purposes:  Cal- 
endar No.  730.  S.  Res.   141,  a  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  on 
time   for   holding   national   conventions 
for  nominations  of  President  and  "Vice 
President;    and  Calendar   No.   743,  H.R. 
3596,  an  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  to 
Purvis  C.  Vickers.  Robert  I.  Vickers.  and 
Joseph  M.  Vickers.  a  copartnership  do- 
ing  business   as   Vickers    Bros.,   can   be 
completed,    it    is    anticipated    that    the 
Senate  will  adjourn  until  Monday. 
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This  is  not  a  carrot,  or  a  series  of  car- 
rots, being  held  out.  We  have  made 
fairly  good  progress.  Most  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  remaining  is  not  con- 
troversial, and  if  we  can  complete  the 
work  within  a  reasonable  period — say 
between  6  and  7  o'clock  tonight — It  is 
the  intention  to  go  over  until  Monday. 


CENSORSHIP.  FRUSTRATED  NA- 
TIONAL POLICIES.  AND  GAGGING 
OF  MILITARY  ANTI -COMMUNIST 
STATEMENTS  AND  SEMINARS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
since  the  mid-1940's  it  has  been  the 
policy,  aim,  and  goal  of  international 
communism  to  weaken  by  any  method, 
ruse,  or  device  the  economic,  political, 
and  moral  structure  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

Since  1951  the  Soviets  have  stream- 
lined their  contacts  with  foreign  agents 
and  sympathizers.  This  new  system 
makes  the  detection  of  Communist 
agents  extremely  difficult.  The  primary 
interest  of  the  Soviets  is  information  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  Soviet  pohcymakers. 
Military  and  technical  intelligence  are 
secondary.  A  Communist  Party  member 
or  sympathizer  in  a  policy  control  posi- 
tion will  be  contacted  only  occasionally 
by  M"VD  experts.  His  job  is  to  hold  his 
.'iensitive  position  in  order  to  influence 
policy  in  favor  of  the  Communists.  He 
will  assist  another  Communist  or  sym- 
pathizers to  retain  their  positions  or  to 
be  shifted  or  elevated  to  other  sensitive 
spots.  Thfc«^e  methods,  combmed  with 
techniques  of  psychological  warfare,  are 
the  principal  Communist  weapons  of  at- 
tack against  us  internally. 

The  expertise  of  the  Communists  is 
attested  to  by  our  experience  with  years 
of  frustrated  poUcies. 

Many  of  our  policy  decisions  when  ex- 
amined must  be  attributed  to  our  con- 
ditioned reaction  to  stimuli  administered 
as  portions  of  the  Communist  attacks  of 
psychological  war.  In  order  to  recognize 
the  ideas  still  being  fostered  upon  us,  we 
must  examine  those  concepts  which  the 
Communists  are  still  feeding  us  as  a 
part  of  their  total  war  upon  our  exist- 
ence These  ideas  are  systematically  and 
invariably  fed  by  international  Com- 
munist psychological  warfare  orgcniza- 
tions  Into  our  official  estimates  and  poUcy 
statements  by  innumerable  means. 
These  ideas  have  been,  and  are.  respon- 
sible for  the  frustration  of  our  attempts 
to  combat  the  Communist  menace. 
Every  blow  conceived  to  strike  at  the 
heart  of  communism,  if  not  thereby  com- 
pletely precluded,  has  been  deflected. 

Typical  of  such  ideas  were  those  which 
halted  our  drive  toward  victory  in  the 
Korean  war.  Official  estimates  and 
policy  statements  contained  the  sugges- 
tion that  "Korea  is  "ah  inconclusive 
operation"  and  that  "an  aggresive  pur- 
suit of  our  military  mission  in  Korea 
could  lead  to  general  war." 

Madam  President,  it  was  not  inevita- 
ble that  the  Korean  war  had  to  be  in- 
conclusive: rather  it  was  inconclusive 
because  the  information  given  to  us 
psychologically  conditioned  us  to  the  as- 
sumption that  It  was  inevitably  incon- 
clusive.    Similarly,  we  were  during  the 


Korean  conflict,  and  for  that  matter 
are  today,  being  conditioned  to  an  over- 
powering fear  of  general  war.  Madam 
President,  it  should  l>e  obvious  to  us  all, 
as  it  certainly  is  to  in-depth  students  of 
communism,  that  positive  action,  even 
positive  military  action  when  the  chips 
are  down,  by  the  United  States  will  not 
precipitate  a  nuclear  holocaust.  As 
Lenin  himself  expressed  it.  communism 
advances  two  steps  foruard.  one  step 
backward."  Tlie  fallacious  idea  that 
"Korea  is  an  inconclusive  operation"  in 
which  "an  aggressive  pursuit  of  our  miU- 
tary  mission  in  Korea  could  lead  to  gen- 
eral war,"  completely  pounded  into  us 
by  psychological  attack,  resulted  in  our 
fi-ustration  in  Korea. 

Other  examples  of  ideas  rwunded  into 
us  by  the  Communist  brainwashing  ef- 
fort are  as  follows; 

First.  The  United  States  should  bring 
about  changes  in  the  Sino-Soviet  empire 
by  evolution  instead  of  revolution.  Such 
an  assumption  left,  and  leaves,  the  heart 
of  Communist  ixjwer  unmolested,  and 
the  Communists  free  to  concentrate  on 
the  offensive  while  we  settle  for  a  defen- 
sive position. 

Second  Soviet  vulnerabilities  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  imder  present  con- 
ditions efforts  to  exploit  them  vigorously 
will  not  contribute  to  the  realization  of 
U.S  objectives.  Again,  this  gives  the 
Soviets  a  clear  field  in  which  to  operate 
without  guarding  their  own  backyards. 

Third.  Ideological  motivations  are  rel- 
atively unimportant  This  little  gem  of 
deception  has  resulted  in  haltmg  any 
concentrated  drive  against  the  Marxist- 
Socialist-Communist  conspiracy. 

Fourth.  The  United  States  must  not 
appear  intransigent  or  too  anti-Com- 
munist since  this  might  convey  the  atti- 
tude that  we  are  not  interested  in  peace. 
This  concept  is  designed  to  insure  that 
we  remain  forever  on  the  defensive.  In 
it  lies  the  seed  of  unilateral  disarma- 
ment, and  the  scrapping  of  the  B-70 
program  to  give  the  appearance  of  peace 
seeking. 

Fifth.  There  Is  no  reliable  inteUigence 
available  that  an  international  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  exists.  This  is  patently 
absurd,  for  such  evidence  is  available  to 
convmce  us  beyond  any  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  if  we  will  but  open  our  minds 
and  examine  the  evidence.  The  Com- 
munists, as  did  the  Nazis,  brag  continu- 
ously about  their  conspiracy. 

Sixth.  The  time  for  a  rollback  of 
Soviet  power  is  not  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  It  would  be  hard  to  conceive 
a  more  defeatist  attitude  or  one  which 
would  more  tightly  circumscribe  any 
positive  action  against  the  heart  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  m  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Seventh.  A  present  revolt  or  detach- 
ment of  a  satellite  must  be  ruled  out. 
The  acceptance  of  such  fallacious  pre- 
cepts condemns  all  hope  of  oppressed 
people  and  necessarily  embodies  com- 
plete acceptance  of  Soviet  expansion. 

Eighth.  The  United  States  should  sup- 
port any  established  independent  Com- 
munist regime  which  appears  to  defy 
Moscow.  This  not  only  results  in  our 
material  and  moral  support  of  our  god- 
less enemy,  communism,  but  ignores  the 


irrefutable  efforts  of  the  singleness  of 
purpose  of  the  international  Commimist 
conspiracy. 

Ninth.  The  United  States  should  as- 
sist any  nationalistic  Communist  lead- 
ers to  assert  their  independence  of  the 
Kremlin.  This  idea  condemns  millions  of 
Yugoslavs  and  Poles  to  subjugation  at 
the  hands  of  Communist  dictators,  and 
provides  the  rationale  by  which  we  are 
pressured  to  grant  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion and  United  Nations  membership  for 
Red  China. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  poUcies  re- 
sulting from  Communist  psychological 
warfare  directed  against  us.  The  effect 
of  these  few  is  devastating.  There  are 
many  more  I  could  name  10  more  or 
10  times  10  more.  All  are  as  insidious 
as  the  ones  I  have  named,  and  their 
cumulative  effect  can  be  well  titled  "Long 
Years  of  Frustrated  Policy." 

Madam  President,  the  psychological 
warfare  of  international  communism 
against  the  United  States  can  only  be 
effective  so  long  as  the  American  people 
are  either  apathetic  or  without  complete 
understanding  of  the  total  nature  of 
communism  and  its  methods  of  opera- 
tion. It  is  no  surprise^  therefore,  that 
when  anti-Commimist  educational  ac- 
tivities began  to  flourish  and  show  signs 
of  catching  on  around  the  country,  the 
Communists  would  commence  an  all-out 
counterattack.  That  counterattack  be- 
gan this  year  and  has  now  reached  a 
full  crescendo.  The  counterattack  takes 
the  form  of  anti-anti-communism,  and 
is  designed  to  stamp  out  each  and  every 
effort  to  alert  the  American  people  to 
the  Communist  menace. 

The  foremost  target  of  this  attack  is 
our  MiUtary  Establishment.  There  are 
two  principal  reasons  why  the  Commu- 
nist-originated campaign  has  been  lev- 
eled at  the  military.  First,  and  most  ob- 
vious, it  IS  in  the  military  officers  that 
the  knowledge,  which  has  resulted  from 
intensive  study  and  training  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  enemy,  resides  which  is 
available  to  alert  the  American  public. 
in  and  out  of  uniform,  to  the  total  men- 
ace of  communism.  Secondly,  and  of 
equal  importance,  the  attack  on  the  mili- 
tary could  be  camouflaged  behind  a 
smokescreen  of  civilian  versus  military 
c:)ntrol.  In  conjunction  with  all  their 
other  facilities,  the  Communists  have 
launched  the  attack  with  a  barrage  of 
psychological  warfare.  Their  successes 
are  a  sad  commentary  on  our  under- 
standing of  our  enemy. 

As  I  have  previously  mentioned  on  the 
floor,  one  effect  of  this  campaign  is  cen- 
sorship of  the  statements  of  mihtary 
leaders,  which  goes  far  beyond  any  re- 
quirement of  security  clas.sifications  or 
the  Insurance  of  comphance  with  ci- 
vilian-made policy,  imless  we  admit  in 
the  latter  instance  that  we  have  adopted 
the  very  policies  impressed  upon  us 
by  Communist  psychological  warfare 
attacks.  What  other  explai^tion  could 
there  be  for  censoring  the  expressions 
"Communist  conspiracy  directed  toward 
domination  of  the  world"  or  "Soviet  in- 
filtration menacing  this  Nation  and  ex- 
tending throughout  far  comers  of  the 
globe"'  or  "insidious  ideology  of  world 
communism"?  These  expressions.  Mad- 
am  President,   are   too  aptly   conceived 
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to  stimulate  in  an  audience  a  desire  for 
further  information  and  study  concern- 
ing the  particulars  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy  and  the  methods  by  which 
it  works.  Such  a  desire  for  knowledge, 
if  fulfilled,  could  only  spell  defeat  for 
Communist  psychological  warfare,  and 
recognition  and  rejection  of  the  falla- 
cious concepts  by  which  the  Communists 
have  so  long  managed  to  frustrate  our 
fight  against  them. 

The  success  of  the  Communist  cam- 
paign is  apparent  elsewhere,  particularly 
in  the  cancellations  and  postponements 
of  an ti -Communist  seminars  in  which 
the  cooperation  of  military  personnel,  or 
use  of  military  facilities,  has  been 
scheduled. 

In  the  last  few  days  there  have  been 
numerous  press  reports  of  postpone- 
ments or  cancellations  of  such  seminars. 
Among  them  are  ones  scheduled  for 
Fredericksburg,  Va.;  Fort  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, Ind. ;  Glenview  Naval  Air  Station, 
111.;  Fort  Sam  Houston,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.;  and  Shrevepoi-t,  La.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  that  articles  which  report 
such  actions  and  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  August  24,  the  Richmond. 
Va.,  News-Leader  of  August  22;  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  of  August  4;  La  Prensa 
of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  of  August  3;  the 
Indianapolis  News  of  August  18;  the 
Shreveport  Journal  of  August  14;  and 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  of  August 
24.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
how  much  longer  will  we,  or,  for  that 
matter,  how  much  longer  can  we,  sub- 
mit docilely  to  Communist  psychologi- 
cal warfare?  How  much  more  will  we 
limit  the  use  of  our  sole  weapon  against 
such  psychological  war — the  understand- 
ing by  Americans  of  communism  and  its 
methods?  We  are  busy  sowing  the  seeds 
of  our  own  defeat,  and  the  harvest  will 
soon  be  at  hand.  It  will  be  a  Commu- 
nist harvest  of  our  lives  and  liberty. 
Who  will  rise  now  to  stay  the  hand  with 
the  hammer  and  sickle? 

ExHiBrr  1 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  24,  1961] 
FuLBRicHT  Tied  to  Row  Over  Camp  Seminar 
FaEDERicKSBtTRG,  August  23. — Postpone- 
ment of  a  seminar  for  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia National  Guardsmen  was  attributed 
yesterday  to  a  too-heavy  training  schedule 
amid  protests  that  Senator  J.  W.  Ful- 
BRiGHT.  Democrat  of  Arkansas,  had  helped 
sabotage  the  anti-Communist  indoctrina- 
tion session  scheduled   here  for  Friday; 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  C.  Pumell,  comrnand- 
Ing  the  29th  National  Guard  Division  cur- 
rently in  training  at  nearby  Camp  A.  P. 
Hill,  said  the  proposed  seminar  "will  be  held 
later  in  the  fall,  when  summer  training  prob- 
lems are  out  of  the  way." 

General  Purnell  said  It  was  his  decision 
not  to  hold  the  seminar  at  this  time  "when 
it  became  apparent  that  the  subject  had  be- 
come a  controversial  one  in  the  interval 
since  the  division's  training  program  was 
published  a  number  of  weeks  ago." 

E.TTller  In  the  day,  W.  C.  Daniel,  president 
of  the  National  Security  Council  of  Virginia, 
one  of  the  seminar's  sponsors,  charged  In 
Danville  that  a  Pulbrlght  memorandum  to 
President  Kennedy  and  the  Pentagon  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  Fredericksburg  program  be- 
ing called  off.  The  memc«'andum  urged  mil- 
itary officers  not  to  attend  such  seminars. 


(From   the   Richmond    (Va.)    News   Leader, 
Aug.  22.  19611 

Senator  Fli.bright  at  Frehericksburo 

A  Rlchmonder  miich  Interested  in  pubUc 
affairs  returned  from  vacation  on  Monday 
to  find  on  his  desk  a  letter  from  Brig  Qvn. 
Arch  A.  Sproul  of  Staimton.  assistant  com- 
mander of  the  29th  Division.  The  letter, 
dated  August  10,  extended  an  Invitation  to 
attend  a  seminar  on  national  security  af- 
fairs to  be  held  in  Fredericksburg  on  Au- 
gust 25. 

An  accompanying  program  gave  the  de- 
tails. At  9  o'clock.  Dr.  Paul  W.  Blackstock 
was  to  speak  on  "The  Sino-Soviet  Threat." 
At  10:10  o'clock,  Charles  T.  Vetter  was  to  dis- 
cuss "International  Communications  and 
Communism."  Just  before  lunch,  the  guests 
were  to  see  a  motion  picture,  "The  Challenge 
of  Ideas,"  described  as  a  film  "pointing  out 
imderlying  differences  between  Western  In- 
stitutions of  freedom  and  the  totalltariiin, 
monolithic  state."  Following  lunch.  Dr. 
Frank  R.  Barnett  was  to  speak  on  "The  Pro- 
tracted Conflict."  Later  in  the  afternoon. 
Delegate  W.  C.  "Dan"  Daniels  was  to  lead  a 
panel  discussion  of  "America's  Task." 

Dr.  Blackstock  was  identified  on  the  pro- 
gram as  an  associate  professor  of  interna- 
tional relations  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  a  former  Intelligence  officer,  and 
the  editor  of  The  Russian  Menace  to  Europe. 
Mr.  Vetter  was  identified  as  an  instructor  In 
communications  and  communism  for  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency.  Dr.  Barnett  was 
identified  as  a  former  Rhodes  scholar  »"ho 
now  is  director  of  research  for  the  Richard- 
son Foundation,  Inc  .  a  leading  antl-Cato- 
munlst  organization.  Mr  Daniels,  of 
course,  is  a  member  of  the  Virginia  House 
of  Delegates,  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
mission on  Constitutional  Government,  and 
a  former  national  commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can   Legion. 

Much  Interested  in  this  stimulating  pro- 
gram, the  Richmonder  had  Just  begun  to 
write  his  acceptance  when  a  second  letter 
appeared  on  his  desk.  This  letter,  dated 
August  17,  read  as  follows: 

"Because  of  the  impact  of  training  re- 
quirements on  the  annual  active  duty  en- 
campment of  the  division  which  has  been 
accentuated  by  recent  world  events.  Gen. 
William  C.  Purnell.  the  division  commander, 
felt  It  desirable  to  postpone  the  seminar 
origlnaUy  scheduled  for  Fridav,  August  25 
1961. 

"General  Purnell  Joins  me  in  expresslr-g 
regret  that  the  seminar  had  to  be  post- 
poned; however,  he  has  asked  me  to  tell  y©u 
that  plans  are  being  made  to  present  It 
shortly  after  camp  in  both  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  and  you  will  receive  an  invitation" 

What  really  happened  between  Auetist  10 
and  August  17?  Plainly,  General  Pr.rnell  and 
General  Sproul  got  the  word.  Ais  a  con- 
sequence of  the  now  famed  "Fulbrlght 
Memorandum,"  drafted  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  all  such  anti-Communist  semiiiars 
have  been  called  off.  Professors  of  interna- 
tional relations,  experienced  intelligence  of- 
ficenj,  and  serious  students  of  the  Soviet 
conspiracy  no  longer  may  be  asked  by  mili- 
tary leaders  to  educate  both  National  Guard 
personnel  and  leading  civilians  in  the  nature 
of  the  enemy. 

"General  Purnell  joins  me  in  expressirg 
regret  that  the  seminar  had  to  be  post- 
poned." For  "postponed."  write  "canceled  ' 
Or  does  anyone  really  wish  to  hold  bils 
breath  until  the  program,  as  originally 
scheduled,   is  finally  staged? 


[From  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  Aug.  4,  1961) 
New   Glenview   Commander   Bars   Anti-Rid 
Semin-ars — Captain       Bowman       Rejects 
Meftings  That  Smack  of  "PoLmcs" 

(By   Joseph   Haas) 
The   new   commander   of   Glenview   Naval 
Air  Station  said  Friday  he  will  not  permit 


the  base  to  be  the  scene  of  any   u'.tracon- 
servative.    anti-Communist    seminars. 

Capt.  D.  W.  Bowman  also  said  that  he 
will  not  allow  any  of  his  men  on  active 
duty  to  take  part  in  any  off-duty  activities 
such  as  arch-conservative  meetings  which 
might   smack   of    "political    activity." 

"Service  personnel  cannot  take  part  In  po- 
litical activity,"  said  the  commander  terseiv. 

The  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee in  Washington  Thursday  disclosed 
it  has  canceled  an  investiL^ation  Into  poesible 
cooperation  between  military  personnel  and 
civilian  conservatives  in  anti-Communist 
indoctrination  activities. 

Lfiat  month,  the  committee  told  of  plans 
to  hold  hearings  at  Glenview  and  other  mili- 
tary bases  to  check  reports  of  such  activity. 

But  staff  Investigators  blamed  the  can- 
cellation of  the  Inquiry  on  pressures  brought 
to  bear  by  Senators  Barry  Goldwater,  Re- 
publican, of  Arizona,  Karl  E.  MtNDT.  Re- 
publican, of  South  Dakota,  and  Strom 
Thurmond,    Democrat,    of    South    Carolina. 

The  Glenview  base  held  a  big  4-day  antl- 
Communlst  rally  last  August  with  the  per- 
mission of  Capt.  Isaiah  M.  Hampton,  then 
the  commander  there 

Hampton  was  transferred  last  month  to 
Upper  Darby.  Pa.,  to  become  supervising 
Inspector  of  Navy  materials  in  that  district. 

Hampton  told  the  Dally  News  before  he 
left  he  cooperated  in  setting  up  the  meeting 
to  follow  a  secret  1958  directive  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  calling  on  military  com- 
manders to  help  alert  the  public  to  the 
dangers  of  communism. 

Defen.se  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara 
recently  revoked  the  directive  because  it 
violated  the  principle  that  military  men 
should  keep  out  of  politics. 

Captain  Bowman  said  he  will  continue  to 
hold  training  sessions  for  base  personnel  on 
the  dangers  of  communism.  In  line  with 
Na\-y  Department  orders  and  using  offlolal 
pamphlets  on  the  subject. 

He  said  also  that  reservists  not  on  active 
duty  will  be  permitted  to  engage  in  what- 
ever political  activity  they  desire  when 
"off  duty  and  as  civilians." 

Lt.  Comdr.  Charles  Blsler,  Glenview 
training  officer  who  helped  plan  the  rally 
InjBt  year,  said  he  will  curb  his  cff-ba.-;" 
Bpeechmaklng  on  communism  If  he  is  or- 
dered to  do  so. 

'My  speeches  are  not  political,  merely 
comparing  the  ideologies  of  communlfcm  and 
democracy,"  he  said,  "but  I  will  submit  them 
to  my  commander  before  dellverlns?  any 
more  and  If  he  gives  the  order,  I  will  stop 
maklnfT  them." 

Blgler  said  he  has  been  speaking  before 
Rotary,  Klwanis.  and  similar  groupw. 


[From   the  San  Antonio   (Tex.)    La  Prensa. 
Aug.  3,  1961] 

Defense  Department  Edict  Could  Curb 

Seminar 

(By  Nancy  Phillips) 

The  Jaycee's  Americanism  .seminar,  that 
started  as  a  local  controversy,  has  set  off 
reverberations  from  here  to  Washington,  and 
high  ranking  G-2  officers  In  the  4th  Army, 
stationed  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  may  have 
.some  tall  explaining  to  do  If  the  Defense 
Department  decides  to  take  a  hand. 

Last  week  the  Junior  chamber  of  com- 
merce held  a  press  conference  on  the  prem- 
ises of  Fort  Sam  Houston.  The  Jaycees  is- 
sued a  release  that  listed  three  "military 
establishments  in  San  Antonio  as  cosponsors 
of  the  September  2-day  seminar:  4th  Army, 
Lackland  Military  Training  Center,  and  the 
U  .S.  Navy  training  center 

Both  the  Navy  and  Lackland  Issued  official 
statements  to  La  Prensa  that  they  are  not 
cosponsoring  the  seminar.  Fourth  Army 
spokesmen  stated,  however,  that  they  are 
sponsoring  the  seminar  and  moreover,  have 
caUed  a  civilian  (.reservist-captainj   Into  ac- 
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tlve  duty  and  placed  him  on  Army  payroll 
for  2  months  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
Jaycees 

Capt.  Jim  Lunz,  who  earlier  this  year  had 
completed  his  required  tour  of  duty,  was 
ordered  back  into  service  to  coordinate  the 
whole  project  for  the  Jaycees  and  the  4th 
Army. 

A  G-2  officer  disclosed  that  after  confer- 
ring with  Jaycee  members  at  Fort  S;un.  he 
requested  that  Lunzs  orders  be  cut.  The 
officer  also  said  the  Jaycees  came  to  the  4th 
Army  early  this  summer,  with  the  proposed 
seminar,  and  the  4th  Army  gladly  agreed 
to  promote  the  Beminar,  since  it  had  the 
blessing  of  the  mayor  and  the  chamber  of 
commerce. 

He  further  stated  that  the  Army  has  pro- 
moted many  such  seminars  ;n  Texas,  acting 
under  a  directive  issued  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment In  1958.  This  directive  gives  local 
military  authorities  the  freedom  to  partici- 
pate In  such  civilian  activities,  he  said 

La  Prensa  ha-s  learned  however,  from  reli- 
able sources  that  a  G-2  officer  called  on 
officials  of  the  Southwest  Research  Institute 
more  than  a  year  agi.v  The  officer  suggested 
to  officials  of  the  Institute  that  San  Antonio 
needed  a  cold  war  strategy  seminar  similar 
to  those  held  in  other  Texas  towns.  At  that 
tUne  nothing  was  said  about  the  Jaycees 
sponsoring  the  seminar,  in  fact  the  G  2  of- 
ficer stated  that  he  was  going  from  there 
to  call  on  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

One  year  later,  the  G  2  officer  returned 
to  the  Institvite  with  Jaycee  representatives. 
and  from  then  on  the  cold  war  strategy 
seminar  became  an  Americanism  seminar 
sponsored  by  the  Jaycees,  who  listed  cosjxm- 
sors  as  4th  Army  and  the  Southwest  Re- 
search Institute.  The  Southwest  Research 
Institute  has  from  the  beginning  stated  that 
it  is  not  cosponsoring  the  seminar 

The  question  now,  becomes-  Who  hatched 
the  Idea  for  the  seminar  in  the  first  place, 
and  why  Is  the  4th  Army  so  committed  to 
the  project — since  the  other  San  Ant<-inlo 
mUitary  installations  are  not? 

The  Defense  Department,  under  Secrei.ary 
Robert  McNamara,  has  guod  reasons  to  be 
concerned,  for  as  a  result  of  a  blistering  22- 
page  memorandum  from  Senator  J.  W  Ftt.- 
BRicHT.  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Cnmmlttee  a  new  di- 
rective has  been  Issued,  dated  July   10. 

Senator  Fulbrichts  memorandum  was 
sent  to  the  White  House  and  to  SecreUtry  Mc- 
Namara over  a  month  ago.  according  to  a  re- 
port In  the  New  Y -rk  Times  (dated  July 
21 1.  The  memorandum  cited  a  growing 
pattern  of  high  military  officers,  engaging  in 
or  sponsoring  a  variety  of  educational  pro- 
grams, seminars,  and  forums  design-  to 
familiarize  the  civilian  commimlty  with 
problems  of  cold  war  Such  programs  often 
veered  Into  rlghtwlng  radlcali.'-m. 

In  its  press  release,  the  Jaycees  stated  that 
Communl.«t  detornilnation  to  take  America 
from  within  is  not  controversial,  and  a  list  of 
nonpartisan  experts  to  speak  on  the  subject 
had  been  Invited 

The  .speakers  who  have  accepted,  however, 
have  a  b.^rkirround  of  extreme  rlsht'WTne 
views  and  some  belong  to  or  participate  In 
activities  of  rlghtwlng  organizations  such 
as  Life  Line.  John  Birch  Society,  and  the 
Antl-Communlst  Christian  Crusade  Frank 
Barnett,  connected  with  the  Richardson 
Foundation,  has  not  accepted  but  hi-s  office 
says  that  he  might  The  Richardson  Foun- 
dation was  specifically  cited  in  the  Pulbrlght 
memorandum. 

The  Jaycees  say  that  general  subjects  to 
be  covered  at  the  seminar  are  "The  Threat 
We  Face":  "American  Communist  Activity"; 
Collectivism  In  Education";  "National  Sov- 
ereignty versus  International  Socialism,"  and 
"What  Can  I  Do?"  Dates  for  the  meetings 
are  September  22-24. 
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The  Army  spokesman  said  that  it  was  per- 
fectly all  right  for  the  4th  Army  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  program,  because,  after  all, 
it  wasn't  political.  Someone  in  Washington 
may  take  a  different  Tlew. 

[From  the  Indianapolis  ilnd  1  Star.  Aug   18, 

19611 

Cold   War   Talks   Here  Called   Orr 

After  working  for  a  month  on  preparations 
for  a  cold  war  seminar  at  Fort  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, the  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  abruptly  notified  yesterday  of  its 
cancellation. 

Plans  for  the  seminar  were  undertaken 
originally  at  the  request  of  the  Army,  William 
H.  Book,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
chamber,  said. 

The  request  was  the  result  of  a  seminar 
held  last  year  in  Chicago  which  was  pro- 
nounced such  a  success  that  the  Army  asked 
that  It  be  held  this  year  in  all  military  dis- 
tricts, Book  said 

The  purpose  of  the  program  was  to  show 
the  Communists  techniques  in  the  cold  war, 
their  methr)ds  of  penetration  ai;d  subversion, 
and  how  to  combat  them. 

Industrial,  business,  labor  union,  veteran, 
and  educational  leaders  from  throughout  the 
State  were  to  have  been  invited. 

"It  appears  that  the  criticism  from  Senator 
J  William  Fulbright.  of  Arkansas,  has  re- 
sulted in  this  cancellation,'  Book  said.  "The 
Army  was  forced  to  knuckle  down  to  Ful- 
bright who  opposed  the  program  because  it 
offered  an  opportunity  for  conservatives  to 
express  their  viewp<,)int." 

The  seminar  was  scheduled  for  October 
and  a  cross  section  of  organizations  had  been 
invited  to  participate,  ranging  from  the 
AFL-CIO  to  the  Indiana  Bankers  Association, 
Book  declared. 

Amoiig  tlie  speakers  sought  were  Edwin 
Martin.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs;  Dr.  Gearhart  Niemeyer  cf  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame;  William  C.  Sulli- 
van, assistant  to  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Huo'ver:  Dr.  Charles  Malik  of  Lebanon,  former 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  President 
and  now  a  lecturer  at  George  Washington 
University:  and  Gen.  Thomas  D.  WhUe, 
former  Air  Force  Chief  Oi  Staff. 

'With  men  of  that  caliber,  I  cannot  under- 
stand liow  there  could  be  any  fears  of  the 
consequences  of  the  seminar,"  Book  com- 
mented 


[From   the   Shreveport    ^La  )    Journal,   Aug. 
14.  1961) 

Another  Is  Scheduled — Pentagon  Ciobbers 
Local    Anti-Communist    Seminar 

A  chamber-of -commerce-sponsored  antl- 
Communist  seminar  which  had  been  set  for 
September  7  -8  In  Shreveport  has  been  post- 
poned indefinitely  after  a  Government  di- 
rective forbidding  military  men  from  par- 
ticipating, but  the  Ark-La-Tex  Anti-Com- 
munist School  planr.cd  for  October  3-7  will 
open  as  scheduled,  spokesmen  anni-unced. 

The  chamber  event  had  counted  on  the 
militarj-  for  some  of  its  speakers.  The  Octo- 
ber school  Is  not  involved  with  the  military. 
had    legion    support 

The  2-day  seminar  Project  Alert,  prnp-ised 
by  the  chamber's  armed  services  committee 
with  backing  by  Lowe-McFarlane  Post  of 
the  American  Legion  and  other  groups,  was 
postponed  after  R.  G.  Singleton,  committee 
chairman,  was  notified  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Arthur  Sylvester  that  mili- 
tary personnel  cannot  partltclpate  "in  your 
seminar  In  any  manner  " 

Sylvester  quoted  a  directive  stemming 
from  a  controversial  memorandum  by  US. 
Senator  J  William  Fulbright.  urging  the 
Pentagon  to  stop  military  oflicers  from  speak- 
ing ou  nondefense  issues.  The  local  com- 
mittee had  also  wanted  the  Armed  Forces  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  seminar. 


Mayor  Clyde  Faut,  who  had  been  Invited 
to  serve  as  chairman  for  the  seminar,  said 
that  in  view  of  the  Washington  directive 
and  the  seminar's  proximity  and  similarity 
in  purpose  to  the  4-day  school  the  project 
has  been  postponed  for  the  time  being. 

CHTTUCH     INVITD) 

Meanwhile,  the  dozens  of  business,  pro- 
fessional, and  civic  leaders  sponsoring  the 
Ark-La-Tex  Anti-Communist  School  are 
completing  their  arrangements  and  Chair- 
man .\ddison  O  Wood  had  Invited  churches, 
civic  groups,  and  other  organizations  to  add 
their  supjxwt. 

The  school  will  be  conducted  at  Municipal 
Auditorium,  with  a  total  of  30  lectures 
planned.  Additionally,  the  Caddo  School 
Bjard  has  approved  the  group's  plans  for  a 
Youth  Rally  Day  October  3. 

Among  top  speakers  at  the  4-dav  school 
will  be  Herbert  Philbrick.  former  counter- 
spy for  the  FBI  who  recorded  his  experiences 
in  the  book  'I  Led  Three  Lives,"  and  Dr. 
Fred  Schwartz,  president  of  the  Christis-i 
Anti-Communism   Crusade. 

Fant  said  the  chamber  program,  that  car- 
ried the  full  title  of  "Cold  War  Seminar  of 
the  Ark-La-Tex — Project  Alert,"  Is  expected 
to  be  conducted  at  a  later  date.  He  said, 
however,  that  just  how  soon  that  might 
be  IS  undetermined. 

directive    quoted 

The  directive  to  which  Sylvester  referred 
states: 

"In  public  discussions,  ail  officials  of  the 
Department  should  confine  themselves  to  de- 
fense mvtters.  They  should  particularly 
avoid  dl«cuRsi^n  of  foreign  policy  matters. 
a  field  «hlch  is  reserved  for  the  President 
and  Department  of  State.  This  long-estab- 
lished principle  recognizes  the  danger  th5*;t 
when  defense  officials  express  opinions  on 
foreign  policy,  their  words  can  be  taken  as 
the  policy  of  the  Government."  The  direc- 
tive was  is5ued  by  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara. 


[From  the  Richmond  (Va.l  Tlmes-Dlspatch, 
Aug.  24,  1961 1 

Pulbeicht  Memorandum  Hrr 

DANvn,:,E.  August  23 — Cancellation  of  an 
anti-Communist  seminar  for  Virginia  and 
Maryland  National  Guardsmen  brought  an 
angry  prc^Lest  Wedne.8day  from  W.  C.  Daniel, 
president  of  the  National  Security  Council 
of  Virginia,  a  sponsor  of  the  seminar. 

Daniel,  a  member  of  the  Virginia  House 
of  Delegates  and  past  national  commander 
of  the  American  Legjon.  said  blame  for  can- 
cellation of  the  program — scheduled  for  Fri- 
day at  Fredericksbuig — apparently  could  be 
laid  to  a  recent  memorandum  sent  by  Sena- 
tor Fulbright,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  to 
President  Kennedy. 

The  controversial  memorandum,  which 
also  went  to  the  Pentagon,  advised  against 
attendance  at  such  seminars  by  ml'.ltary 
officers 

Daniel  wa«  to  have  moderated  a  panel  at 
the  Fredericksburg  seminar,  plans  for  which 
were  announced  by  the  National  Security 
Council  of  Virginia  shortly  ^fter  it  was  or- 
ganized July  28.  He  also  had  helped  ar- 
range the  speaking  program. 

The  Danville  State  legislator  said  the  Ful- 
bright memorandum  was  Intended  to  muz- 
zle the  military  "and  cannot  help  but  serve 
the  cause  of  the  Soviet  Union.  •  •  •  our 
military  leaders  as  a  group  are  the  most 
realistic  and  objective  people  on  the  Wash- 
ington scene  today  and  understand  Commu- 
nist Intent   which  Mr.  Fulbright  does  not  " 

The  National  Security  Council  of  Virginia, 
which  Daniel  heads,  was  formed  to  Increaae 
public  awareness  of  the  Communist  threat 
and  the  need  for  national  sectirlty.  It  has 
announced  plans  for  an  autumn  seminar 
in  Richmond  of  the  tj-pe  originally  sched- 
uled for  Fredericksburg  tills  Friday. 
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Daniel  said  he  hadn't  been  notified  for- 
mally of  the  cancellation  of  the  Fredericks- 
burg seminar  and  could  not  state  categor- 
ically that  the  action  resulted  from  the 
PvUbrlght  memorandum. 

He  said,  however,  the  cancellation  'Taears 
a  sharp  resemblance  to  the  Intent  of  the 
memorandum  and  It  Is  my  judgment  that 
It  was." 


NO   MILITAHr    MIN    SPEAKING 

No  military  leaders  were  to  have  been 
among  the  speakers  at  the  seminar.  Ad- 
dresses were  scheduled  by  Dr.  Paul  W.  Black- 
stock  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
on  "The  Slno-3ovlet  Threat";  Charles  T.  Vet- 
ter.  Jr.,  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  on 
"International  Communications  and  Com- 
munism," and  Prank  Bamett,  director  of  re- 
search for  the  Richardson  Foundation,  Inc., 
on  "The  Protracted  Conflict." 

Virginia  and  Maryland  guardsmen  at  the 
seminar  were  to  have  come  from  the  ranks 
of  the  29th  Division  of  the  National  Guard. 

"Our  military  leaders  recognize  their  re- 
sponsibility to  acquaint  the  men  under  their 
command  with  the  enemy,"  Daniel  tald  In 
his  Wednesday  statement.  "They  would  be 
derelict  in  their  duty  if  they  failed  to  do  so. 
To  discredit  all  antl-Communlsts  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  ovir  military  leaders  is 
a  prime  objective  of  the  Kremlin." 


THE  DECLINE  OP  CONGRESS — 
BACK-DOOR  FINANCING 


of  honoring  a  commitment  already 
made.  No  matter  what  the  fiscal  situa- 
tion, the  Government's  contract  liabili- 
ties must  be  honored.  Annual  review 
of  the  program  is  thereby  made  mean- 
ingless. 

Proponents  of  such  spending  are  re- 
lying on  the  old  adage  that  "what  you 
don't  know  won't  hurt  you."  However, 
in  Government  spending,  hidden  spend- 
ing does  hurt.  It  hurts  our  pocket- 
books,  both  through  tax  drains  and 
through  decreased  purchasing  power 
through  inflation.  It  completely  violates 
the  constitutional  requirement  that  no 
spending  of  public  funds  shall  occur 
without  annual  review  by  Congress 

Referring  to  just  the  type  of  financ- 
ing handled  with  public  debt  receipts, 
the  Senate  may  be  suiprised  to  know 
that  to  date  the  Treasury  has  put  $140 
billion  of  such  back-door  spending  au- 
thorizations on  the  books.  Of  that 
amount,  $114.5  billion  has  been  loaned 
or  advanced;  and  $25.7  billion  remains 
to  be  withdrawn  at  the  will  of  the  agen- 
cies involved,  without  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

I  ask  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  table  which  summarizes  these 
public  debt  transactions  since  they  were 

first  inaugurated  in  1932.     Incidentally. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President,  it  was  the  now  defunct  RFC  that  was 
since  the  Kennedy  administration  took  first  given  a  key  to  the  Treasury's  back 
oflBce  in  January,  we  have  witnessed  an     door. 

acceleration  in  the  decline  of  the  power  There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
of  Congress.  Executive  agreements,  tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
pressures  from  the  White  House,  and     Record,  as  follows:  i| 

proposals  for  legislation  which  bypass  Record  of  public  debt  tran!<actions  from  June 
Corigress,  such  as  the  foreign   aid   bill  30,  1932,  to  June  30,  i960 

and  the  farm  bill,  are  all  examples  of  (in  millions  of  doUars)  i 

this  trend.  One  of  the  most  serious  ex- 
pressions of  this  alarming  process  is  the 
gradual  willing  abdication  by  Congress 
of  its  constitutional  responsibility  and 
control  over  the  purse  strings  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  What  is  particularly 
shocking  is  the  utter  lack  of  concern 
shown  by  most  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  A  Senator  would  prob- 
ably call  out  the  guard  if  a  purse  snatch - 
er  were  to  steal  his  wife's  purse.  But  we 
turn  our  heads  when  the  President  gently 
lifts  the  public  purse  from  our  finger- 
tips. 

Typical  of  this  dangerous  trend  to- 
ward congressional  impotence  is  the 
eagerness  displayed  by  a  majority  of  the 
House  and  Senate  to  forfeit  fiscal  con- 
trol to  the  executive  branch  by  giving 
the  President  the  key  to  the  back  door 
of  the  Treasury.  In  just  7  months  this 
year,  the  Senate  has  approved  bills 
which  call  for  $27  billion  in  back-door 
spending.  The  House  has  approved  $20 
billion,  but  when  the  foreign  aid  bill 
conference  is  completed,  its  back-door 
record  will  be  just  about  as  bad  as  the 
Senate's. 

Back-door  spending  takes  various 
forms.  The  most  common  is  for  an  Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President, 
agency  or  department  of  the  Govern-  the  tempo  of  this  spending  is  picking 
ment  to  make  use  of  public  debt  receipts  up  rapidly,  as  shown  by  the  $20  billion 
and  go  directly  to  the  Federal  Treasury  and  $27  billion  of  such  spending  meas- 
for  its  funds.  Another  approach  is  for  ures  already  passed  by  the  House  and 
an  agency  to  contract  to  obligate  funds  Senate  thus  far  this  year, 
in  advanced  of  appropriations  for  the  Original  presidential  requests  for 
various  "contract"  programs.  This  does  back-door  spending  authority  for  legisla- 
not  do  away  with  the  appropriations  tion  proposed  this  year  totaled  $29  bil- 
process,  but  it  reduces  the  function  of  lion.  The  major  programs  involved  were 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  one    housing   with   $8    billion    in    back-door 
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authorizations,  a  5-year  foreign  aid  bill 
with  $9  billion  in  back-door  spending, 
and  agricultural  programs  totaling  $9 
billion  over  a  5-yeai   period. 

Madam  President,  for  a  complete  and 
detailed  list  of  all  the  authorizations 
which  make  up  this  total,  I  refer  Sena- 
tors to  pape  16583  of  the  Congressional 
Record  for  August  22.  1961.  Congress 
has  not  been  giving  the  President  exactly 
what  he  wants,  but  in  my  opinion  we 
have  already  given  him  too  much. 

On  June  1.  I  introduced  Senate  Reso- 
lution 155.  which  would  provide  that  all 
spending  authorizations  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  A  similar  mesisure.  Hou.se 
Resolution  115,  has  been  submitted  in 
the  House  by  Representative  Pelly 
It  provides  that  all  spending  authoriza- 
tions on  the  House  side  must  be  cleared 
by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr  Pelly 's  resolution  was  blocked  in 
the  revamped  House  Rules  Committee 
by  a  vote  of  8  to  6.  It  never  reached 
a  te.st  in  the  House  itself.  Because  of 
that  action.  I  submitted  my  resolution 
on  the  Senate  side,  in  an  attempt  to  close 
this  back-door  to  the  Treasury  by  Sen- 
ate action.  My  resolution  would  not 
require  House  approval,  but  would 
achieve  the  desired  end  by  requiring  at 
least  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  give  its  approval  to  any  spend- 
ing proposals. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  take  action  on 
this  resolution,  so  as  to  restore  its  right- 
ful controls  over  Government  spending. 
These  controls  have  been  continually 
eroded  in  recent  years,  particularly  this 
past  year,  by  opening  up  new  doors  to 
the  rear  of  the  Treasury.  One  open 
door  is  bad  enough.  However,  so  many 
doors  are  now  being  opened  th  ..t  we 
stand  in  danger  of  permitting  an  infla- 
tionary gale  to  blow  through  our  fiscal 
house.  If  the  trend  continues,  we  might 
as  weli  give  a  blank  checkbook  to  the 
President  and  his  departments  and  agen- 
cies, abolish  the  House  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committees,  and  give  a  sou- 
venir rubberstamp  to  each  Representa- 
tive and  Senator. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE  ACT  OP  1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  720,  Sen- 
ate bill  1729 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1729)  to  promote  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  related 
purE>oses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bni. 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  with  amendments. 
on  page  3.  line  4,  after  the  word  "Act", 
to  insert  "and  in  addition  to  his  author- 
ity under  any  other  Act";  in  line  11, 
after  the  word  "in",  to  strike  out  "con- 
sultation and";  after  line  15,  to  strike 
out: 

(3)  to  cause  such  notices  or  advertise- 
ments   to    be    placed    in    the    informational 
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media  of  this  country  a«  he  determines  will 
be  moct  helpful  to  domestic  manufacturer* 
and  businessmen  in  nnaxlxnizlng  their  for- 
eign trade  opportunities  and  in  utilizing  the 
coxxunercial  •ervioes  available  to  them 
through  the  various  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Guvernment, 

On  page  4.  at  the  beginning  of  line  1. 
to  strike  out  ■•'4)"'  and  insert  "<3)": 
at  the  beginning  of  line  2,  to  strike  out 
"consultation  and";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  7,  to  strike  out  "t5»"  and  insert 
"<4)".  and  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "to",  to  strike  out  "establish  in 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  and" 
and  insert  "encourage  and  facilitate  the 
establishment  by  private  organizations 
and  or  local  government  groups";  in 
line  10.  after  the  word  "United  ".  to  strike 
out  "States."  and  insert  States  of";  in 
line  12.  after  the  word  "United",  to 
strike  out  "States,  and  for  this  purpose 
to  acquire  land,  construct  suitable  build- 
ing's, and  arrange  with  American  indu.*;- 
tnes  for  the  exhibition  of  their  goods" 
and  insert  "States";  after  line  14,  to 
strike  out: 

/^  (6)  to  establish,  in  consultation  and  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  State,  a 
limited  number  of  pilot  projects  in  foreign 
market  areas  to  provide  warehousing  and 
other  permanent  basic  support  facilities  lo 
aid  the  expo.'-t  operations  of  the  United 
Stales  buslness:uen  and  manufacturers,  aid 
to  provide  for  the  eventual  sale  of  such  fa- 
cilities to  United  States  business  concerns. 
or  to  associations  of  such  concerns  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  of  April  10,  1918  (the 
"Webb  Pomerene  Act"  (40  SUt.  616)),  for 
private  operation; 

At  the  beginning  of  line  25,  to  strike 
out  "(7t"  and  insert  "i5)",  and  in  the 
same  hne.  after  the  word  "to",  to  strike 
out  "expand  the  trade  mission  program" 
and  insert  "organize";  on  page  5.  line  1. 
after  the  word  "in",  to  strike  out  "con- 
sultations and";  in  line  2.  after  the  word 
"abroad",  to  strike  out  "joint  govern- 
mental and  private  enterprise  groups" 
and  iii&ert  "speciaily  qualified  trade  de- 
velopment and  promotion  mi.ssions  from 
goveriunent  and  private  enterprise';  at 
the  beginning  of  line  7.  to  strike  out 
'  '8>"  and  insert  "(6'".  and  in  the  same 
line,  after  the  word  "to",  to  strike  out 
'  "establish,  in  consultation  and"  and  in- 

sert "establish  and  operate.  In";  in  line 
8.  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out 
"SUte."  and  insert  "State";  in  line  10. 
after  the  word  "Agency,",  to  strike  out 
"United  States  '  and  insert  "temporary 
or  continuing";  in  line  11.  after  the 
word  "centers",  to  in.sert  "and  merchan- 
dise e.xhibit  centers";  after  line  14.  to 
strike  out: 

(9t  in  consultation  and  cooperation  with 
the  Secreuvy  of  State  (A)  to  undertake  such 
market  surveys  and  other  commercial  re- 
search In  forelpn  market  areas  as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  most  useful  for  the  expansion 
of  United  Suites  export  trade,  and  for  such 
purpose  to  contract  with  such  private  Arms 
or  organizations,  either  domestic  or  foreign, 
as  he  may  determine  without  regard  to  sec- 
Uon  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  or  any  other  provision  of  law 
requiring  competitive  bidding;  (B)  to  dis- 
seminate the  results  of  such  surveys  and  re- 
search in  such  form  as  may  be  most  useful; 
and  (C)  to  cause  such  notices  or  advertise- 
menu  to  be  placed  in  the  informational 
media  of  other  countries  as  he  determines 
will   be  most  helpful  in    milking   known   to 


manufacturers  and  businessmen  the  faclll- 
tias  available  to  them  through  the  Foreign 
Commerce  Corps  and  the  Department  of 
Comjnerce  for  the  purchase  of  American 
products  or  the  sale  of  their  own  products  lo 
American  linporter»; 

On  page  6,  after  line  8.  to  strike  out: 

(10)  to  compile,  edit,  and  publish  In  En- 
glish and  such  other  languages  as  deemed 
necessary,  a  suitable  i)ertodlc  journal  or 
magazine  containing  developments  In  Amer- 
ican Industry  and  advertisements  of  estab- 
lished American  individuals,  firms,  or  bu.*;!- 
ness  organizations  on  a  paid  basis  and  to 
make  such  }oumal  or  magazine  available 
without  charge  to  foreign  firm*.  Individuals, 
and  business  organizations  as  a  means  of 
publicizing  business  opportunities  and  to  at- 
tract foreign  nationals  to  the  services  and 
facilities  available  through  the  Foreign  Com- 
merce Corpe  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce; 

After  line  19.  to  insert: 

(7)  to  collect,  surrey,  ana]\-ze,  and  dis- 
seminate by  all  practical  means  information 
as  tr)  export  trade  opportunities,  by  com- 
modity or  industry  and  potential  market 
areas. 

At  the  t)eRinning  of  line  24.  to  strike 
out  "<il>"  and  insert  "  8'",  and  in  the 
same  line,  after  the  word  "to",  to  strike 
out  expand,  as  he  may  determine,"  and 
insert  "develop  and  organize";  on  page 
7.  after  line  5,  to  strike  out: 

(12)  to  make  such  organizational  changes 
within  the  Deptartxnent  at  Commerce  and  to 
effect  such  communications  and  operational 
llaiBon  between  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  Business  and  Defense  Service* 
Administration,  other  divisions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  field  offices  ot 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  Foreign  Commerce  Corps, 
as  the  Secretary  considers  necessary  to  di- 
rectly link  domestic  producers  with  markets 
abroad  and  to  expedite  the  flow  of  Informa- 
tion between  expirters  nr  fKitential  exporters 
In  the  United  States  and  buyers  abroad; 
and 

At  the  begiiming  of  line  18.  to  strike 
out  "'13>"  and  insert  "(9»";  on  page  8, 
after  line  2.  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  201.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  policy 
and  purpose  of  this  Act,  there  is  hereby 
established  In  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration an  Office  of  Liaison  with  the  Depart - 
nient  of  Commerce.  The  Liaison  Office  shall 
be  headed  by  a  Liaison  Officer  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Adjoiiiilstration  The  Liaison  Officer 
shall  have  the  rank  of.  and  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  provided  by  law  for.  Dep- 
uty Administrators  of  the  Small  Business 
Adniinl.'itratlon.  In  close  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  such  Adml.ils- 
trator   ia   authorized,   through   such  Liaison 

omce— 

( 1 )  to  assign  personnel  to  the  Dep.irtment 
of  Commerce  fleld  offices  In  the  United 
Suites  for  duties  directly  related  to  expand- 
ing the  opportunities  and  facilities  for  the 
p;irtlclpatlon  of  small  businesses  In  foreign 
commerce; 

(2)  when  requested  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  to  undertake  a  program  for  the 
expansion  of  tlie  number  and  the  variety  of 
export  services  provided  by  regional  and 
branch  offices  of  the  Small  Bu.slness  Admin- 
istration; 

(3i  to  cause  such  notices  or  advertise- 
ments to  be  placed  in  the  Informatlon.al 
media  of  this  country  as  he  determines  will 
be  most  helpful  to  small  business  in  max- 
imizing Its  foreign  trade  opportunities  and 
in  utilizing  the  commerciaJ  services  avail- 
able to  it  through  the  Department  of  Com- 


merce and  other  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government; 

(4)  to  represent,  when  req-aested  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Interests  ol  the  small  businesses 
of  the  United  States  at  International  com- 
mercial treaty  and  other  trade  negotiations 
in  which  the  United  States  Government  par- 
ticipates, and  on  interagency  co.-nmittees, 
boards,  or  other  organizations  established 
within  the  executive  branch  to  deal  with 
foreign  tmde  matters; 

(6)  in  close  coordination  with  the  r>epart- 
ment  of  Commerce,  to  disseminate  trade  in- 
formaUon.  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  small 
businesses  in  developing  and  expanding  their 
exports,  and 

^6l  to  encourage  and  assist  small  bvisl- 
nesses  in  forming  associations  as  authorized 
under  the  Weub-Pomerene  Act  f40  Stat.  516) . 

(b»  Section  4(b(  of  the  Small  Business 
Act.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  63S(b)l.  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "three"  In  the 
final  sentence  of  such  subsection  and  insert- 
ing in  leu  thereof  the  word  "five". 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert:   -^ 

Sec.  201.  In  furtherance  of  the  policy  and 
purpose  of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  heads  of  other  departmente  and  ageneles 
of  the  Federal  Government  having  rest>onsi- 
bllitles  in  the  fleld  of  foreign  trade,  is  au- 
thorized to  foster  and  stimulate  the  interest 
of  domestic  small  business  concerns  in  for- 
eign trade  opportunities  through  Its  pro- 
grams of  advice  and  asslstcnce  to  such  con- 
cerns. 

On  page  10.  line  13.  after  the  word 
"the",  to  strike  out  "Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce"  and  insert  "Department  of 
Commerce";  in  line  21.  after  the  word 
"the",  to  strike  out  "Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce  ■  and  insert  "Department  of 
Commerce";  on  page  11.  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  5.  to  insert  "Commercial"; 
in  line  20.  after  the  word  "universities", 
to  insert  "or  other  public  or  private 
nonprofit  institutions  or  associations"; 
in  Ime  23,  after  the  word  "Corps ',  to 
insert  a  comma  and  "and  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Secretarj-  of  State,  to 
assign  or  detail  members  of  the  Corps 
for  special  instruction  or  training  at  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute";  on  page  13, 
line  5.  after  the  word  "insure",  to  insert 
"coinsure";  in  line  6,  after  the  word 
"against",  to  insert  "political  and  com- 
mercial"; in  line  13.  after  the  word  "in- 
surance", to  insert  "coinsurance";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  14.  to  strike  out 
"and  or"  and  insert  "and";  in  line  17. 
after  the  word  "such",  to  insert  "guar- 
antees and";  in  line  18.  after  the  word 
"such",  to  insert  "guarantees  and";  in 
line  22,  after  the  word  "Bank",  to  strike 
out  "shall"  and  insert  "is  authorized 
and  empowered  to";  in  line  23.  after  the 
word  "such",  to  strike  out  "guarantees. 
insurance,  or  reinsurance"  and  insert 
"guarantees  and  insurance";  on  page  14, 
line  6,  after  the  word  "make",  to  insert 
"such",  and  in  the  same  line,  sfter  the 
word  "guarantees".  to  strike  out 
"against  both  political  and  commercial 
risks"  and  insert  "and  insurance";  in 
line  12,  after  the  word  "make",  to  insert 
"such",  and  in  the  same  line,  sifter  the 
word  "guarantees '.  to  insert  "and  in- 
surance": in  line  14,  after  the  word 
"other",  to  strike  out  "currency,"  and 
insert  "currency":  in  line  23.  after  the 
word  "determine",  to  insert  "all  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  guarantee 
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program  including,  but  not  limited  to,"; 
on  page  15,  line  1,  after  the  word  "be", 
to  Insert  "guaranteed  and";  in  line  2. 
after  the  word  'insured",  to  strike  out 
"to  determine",  and  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "charges",  to  strike  out 
"to  determine";  in  line  3.  after  the  word 
"policies",  to  strike  out  "to  determine"; 
in  line  5,  after  the  word  "guarantees", 
to  insert  "and  insurance";  in  line  10, 
after  the  word  "guarantees",  to  insert 
"and  insurance  fully";  in  line  11,  after 
the  word  "competitive",  to  strike  out  "in 
all  respects";  in  line  14,  after  the  word 
"section",  to  strike  out  "307  of  this  Act" 
and  insert  "309  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat.  529)  ";  in  Itoe 
21,  after  the  word  "of",  to  insert  "such 
guarantees  and":  in  line  23,  after  the 

word  "risk",  to  insert  "guarantees  and"; 
at  tiie  top  of  page  16,  to  strike  out: 

"(6)  Wben  any  payment  Is  made  to  any 
person  or  corporation  pursuant  to  a  guaranty 
as  hereinbefore  described,  the  currency, 
credits,  or  other  assets  on  account  of  which 
such  pajrment  Is  made  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and  the  United  States  Oovernment  shaU  be 
subrogated  to  any  right,  title,  claim,  or  cause 
of  action  existing  in  connection  therewith. 

After  line  7,  to  strike  out: 

"(7)    As  used  in  this  Act — 

"(a)  the  word  'goods'  shall  mean  any  raw 
materials  or  manufactured  goods  exported 
from  the  United  States; 

"(b)  the  word  'services'  shall  mean  all 
services  by  exporters  ordinarily  resident  In 
the  United  States  rendered  In  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  shall  Include  (A)  the  rendering  of 
engineering,  archltectiu-al,  other  technical 
services,  the  rental  of  leasehold  property,  and 
the  licensing  of  Intangible  property  rights, 
including  patents,  trademarks,  and  copy- 
rights, and  (B)  the  dollar  and  other  currency 
costs  of  equipment,  materials  and  total  In- 
stalled costs  of  a  complete  project,  facility, 
or  installation; 

"(c)  the  words  'political  risk'  shall  mean 
the  risk  of  loss  caused,  in  whole  or  part,  by 
the  occtirrence  of  any  action  by  a  foreign 
government  Interfering  with  the  completion 
of  and/or  the  payment  for  the  export  of 
goods  or  services  as  deflnjd  herein  In  accord- 
ance with  the  lawful  terms  agreed  upon  by 
the  parties  thereto,  within  a  period  of  time 
stipulated  in  the  guaranty  contract; 

(d)  the  words  'commercial  risk'  shall  mean 
the  risk  of  loss  within  the  period  of  time 
stipulated,  caused  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
insolvency  oi  protracted  default  of  the  buyer; 
faUure  or  refusal  to  accept  and  ppy  for  goods 
or  services  which  have  been  exported  or  con- 
tracted for  export,  or  any  other  cause  of  loss 
not  being  within  the  control  of  the  exporter 
or  the  buyer  which  arises  for  events  occurring 
outside  the  United  States  and  which  Is  not 
normally  insurable  with  insurers  covering 
other  than  export  credit  risks  and  which  was 
not  caused  by  a  political  risk.";    and 

On  page  17,  line  17,  after  the  word 
"from",  to  strike  out  "section  306"  and 
insert  "section  8";  after  line  19,  to 
strike  out: 

TrrLE  V — USX  of  fobeign  cubrencies 

Sec.  501.  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1705) .  U  amended 
( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  colon  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (r)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon,  and  (2)  by  adding  after  para- 
graph (r)  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(s)  For  financing  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  frc«n  time  to  time  in  appro- 
priation Acta,  programs  and  projects  to  be 


undertaken  in  foreign  countries  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Foreign  Commerce  Act  of 
1961:".  I 

And,  on  page  18,  in  the  heading,  in  line 
7,  after  the  word  "Title",  to  strike  out 
"VI"  and  insert  "V ';  so  as  to  make  the 
bin  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Commerce 
Act  of  1961". 

STATEMENT   OF   POLICY    AND   PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  peace  and  economic  well-being  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  increasingly  depends  on 
wider  recog;nltlon.  both  In  principle  and 
practice,  of  the  interdependence  of  men 
upon  an  expanding  exchange  of  goods  and 
services.  The  Congress  finds  and  declnres 
that  foreign  trade  represents  a  strong  and 
vital  element  in  the  economic  leadership  of 
the  United  States  among  free  nations.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(a)  to  provide  a  coordinated  and  aug- 
mented program  of  Government  action  to 
improve  and  expand  the  services  necessary 
to  assist  United  States  manufacturers  and 
businessmen  In  developing  exp>ort   markets. 

(b)  to  establish,  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  a  professional  career  service 
to  promote  foreign  commerce  and  to  a»slst 
United  States  businessmen,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  In  finding  export 
opportunities  and  In  expediting  sales  trans- 
actions; 

(c)  to  authorize  such  reorganization  with- 
in the  Department  of  Commerce  as  is  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  the  flow  of  trade  informa- 
tion betwen  exporters  in  the  United  States 
and  Importers  abroad; 

(d)  to  improve  the  competitive  position 
of  United  States  exporters  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  comprehensive  program  for 
the  insurance  of  export  credits  against  politi- 
cal and  commercial  risks. 

TITLE     I EXPANSION     OF     SERVK  FS     POR     EXPORT 

PROMOTION 

Sec.  101.  In  furtherance  of  the  policy  and 
purpose  cf  this  Act,  and  In  addition  to  his 
authority  under  any  other  Act.  the  Secretary 
of   Commerce    is   authorized    and    directed  — 

(1)  to  undertake  a  program  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  number,  and  the  variety  of 
export  services  provided  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  field  offices  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  in  the  commercial 
centers  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  to  undertake,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  a  program  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  number  and  variety  of  serv- 
ices provided  to  American  and  foreign  ex- 
porters and  Importers  by  commercial  at- 
taches abroad; 

(3)  to  establish,  or  make  arrangements 
for.  In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  exhibits  of  goods  produced  In  the 
United  States,  in  major  foreign  trade  areas, 
when  he  determines  this  to  be  advisable  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  policy  and  purposes  of 
this   Act; 

(4)  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  estab- 
lishment by  private  organizations  and  or 
local  government  groups  in  selected  cities  of 
the  United  States  of  permanent  centers  for 
the  exhibition  of  goods  produced  In  the 
United   States; 

(5)  to  organize  and,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  send  abroad  spe- 
cially qualified  trade  development  and  pro- 
motion missions  from  government  and 
private  enterprise,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting trade; 

(6)  to  establish  and  operate,  in  ctwpera- 
tlon  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  temporary  or  continuing  trade  In- 
formation centers  and  merchandise  exhibit 
centers  in  the  principal  commercial  centers 


and  trade  fairs  of  the  world,  whenever  be 
determines  this  to  be  advisable  In  the  fur- 
therance of  the  policy  and  purpose  of  this 
Act; 

(7)  to  collect,  survey,  analyze,  and  dis- 
seminate by  all  practical  means  information 
as  to  export  trade  opportunities,  by  com- 
modity or  Industry  and  potential  market 
areas; 

(8)  to  develop  and  organize  the  facilities 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  the 
promotion  of  trade  fairs  (Including  float- 
ing exhibits  of  United  States  export  com- 
modities) and  for  increasing  the  participa- 
tion of  United  States  business  concerns  in 
international  trade  fairs, 

(9)  to  organize  and  conduct,  as  deter- 
mined appropriate,  export  promotion  con- 
ferences or  seminars  in  the  major  commer- 
cial centers  of  the  United  States,  and 
through  use  of  speakers,  films,  and  other 
media,  to  advise  businessmen  of  trade  op- 
portunities and  of  conditions  in  foreign 
countries    relevant    to    trade    promotion. 

TITLE     II  — EXPANSION     OF     SERVICES     BY     SMALL 
BUSINESS    ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  201  In  furtherance  of  the  policy  and 
pvirixwe  of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  In  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  heads  of  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  having 
responsibilities  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade. 
Is  authorized  to  foster  and  stimulate  the 
Interest  of  domestic  small  business  concerns 
in  foreign  trade  opportunities  through  Its 
programs  of  advice  and  assistance  to  such 
concerns. 

TITLE    III — FOREIGN     COMMERCE    CORPS 

Sec  301.  To  effectuate  the  carrying  out 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
establish  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce a  career  service  to  be  known  as  the 
•Porelpn  Commerce  Corps  of  the  United 
States'  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Corps"! . 

Sec  302  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  la 
authorized  to  prescribe  regulations  govern- 
ing the  Corps:  to  appoint  personnel,  and, 
With  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  assign  such  personnel  to  service 
abroad,  and  to  rotate  such  personnel  be- 
tween duty  abroad  and  duty  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  or  duty  directly  re- 
lated to  export  promotion  In  '-he  field  ofRces 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  In  the 
United  States 

Sec.  303.  Professional  staff  members  of 
the  Corps  shall  have  the  designation  of  For- 
eign Commerce  Officer.  Officers  or  em- 
ployees assigned  or  appxjlnted  to  a  post 
abroad  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  have  the 
designation  of  Commercial  Attach*,  Com- 
mercial Offlcer.  Commercial  Counselor,  or 
Commercial  Minister,  or  such  other  titles  or 
designations  as  are  Jointly  agreed  to  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

Sec.  304.  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  regularly  and  officially  attach  the  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  Corps  to  the  diplo- 
matic mission  or  other  Foreign  Service 
posts  of  the  United  States  in  the  country 
in  which  such  officers  or  employees  are  as- 
signed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
shall  obtain  for  them  diplomatic  privileges 
and  immunities  and  afford  diplomatic  status 
equivalent  to  those  enjoyed  by  Foreign  Serv- 
ice personnel  of  comparable  rank  and  salary. 

Sec.  305.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
authorized  to  prescribe  training  programs, 
to  establish  a  Foreign  Commerce  Institute 
or  other  training  facilities  within  the  De- 
patment  of  Commerce,  and  to  contract  with 
universities  or  other  public  or  private  non- 
profit Institutions  or  associations  In  the 
United  States  or  abroad,  for  training  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Corps,  and  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  assign  or  detail 
members  of  the  Corps  for  special  Instruc- 
tion or  training  at  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute. 

Sec  306  The  provisions  of  section.s  602id)  , 
603,  604.  605.  and  606  of  the  Act  of  August 
28,  1954  (the  Agricultural  Act  of  19541  (68 
Stat.  908),  shall  apply  to  the  members  of 
the  Corps  and  their  functions  in  the  same 
manner  such  provisions  apply  to  agricultural 
attaches,  and  their  functions,  except  that 
in  applying  such  provisions  to  the  Corps  (1) 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  have  the 
authority  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture with  respect  to  agricultural  attaches, 
and  (2»  wherever  such  provisiuns  refer  to 
agrlcultxire  they  shall  be  deemed  to  refer 
to  commerce 

Sec  307  For  the  current  fiscal  year  so 
much  of  the  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, allocations,  and  other  funds  em- 
ployed by  the  Departmem  of  State  in  con- 
nection with  the  same  functions  authorized 
in  this  title,  as  are  determined  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  by  appro- 
priation or  other  law,  shall  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  pvirposes 
of  this  title  and  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
such  additional  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purpcjses  of  this  title. 

TITLE   rv — EXPORT  CREDfT  Ct'ARANTEES 

Sec  401  The  Export-Import  Bank  .^ct  of 
1945.  as  amended  (  12  US  C.  635  i  .  is  amen'led 
by: 

(1)  striking  out  subsection  (ci  of  section 
2  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 

■'(C)  (1)  The  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington,  in  furtherance  of  Its  objects 
and  purposes  under  this  Act.  Is  authorized 
and  empiwered  to  guarantee.  Insure,  co- 
.  Insure,  and  reinsure  against  p<.ilitlcal  and 
commercial  risk  of  loss  arising  In  connection 
with  export   transactions. 

••(2>  The  Bank  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  utilize  the  services  of  Insurance 
companies,  financial  Institutions,  or  other 
private  enterprises,  or  groups  thereof  In  the 
Issuance  and  operations  of  such  guarantees 
and  for  this  purpose  the  Bank  may  make 
contracts  or  agreements  for  the  Issuance  of 
such  guarantees  insurance,  coinsurance  and 
reinsurance  with  Insurance  companies, 
financial  institutions,  or  others,  or  groups 
thereof,  and  may  employ  or  contract  with 
any  of  the  same:  to  act  as  its  agent  fc.-  the 
Issuance  of  such  guarantees  and  Insurance: 
to  provide  specialized  technical  services  of 
underwriting  such  guarantees  and  insur- 
ance; to  collect  and  disseminate  credit  risk 
Information:  and.  to  adjust  any  claims  aris- 
ing thereunder,  subject  to  the  further  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

■  (3)  The  Bank  is  authorized  and  empow- 
ered ■ 


"(a)  make  such  guarantees  and  Insurance 
available  on  a  nonpreferentlal  basis  assuring 
participating  membership  and  free  access  of 
all  qualified  Insurance  companies,  financial 
Institutions,  or  groups  thereof  to  any  cen- 
tral credit  clearinghouse  or  coordinating 
agency  which  the  Bank  may  engage  as  Its 
agent; 

"(b)  make  such  guaranteef  and  Insurance 
available  to  exporters  or  financial  Institu- 
tions In  their  own  communities,  at  one  place, 
without  requiring  in  each  Instance  direct 
correspondence  or  communication  between 
exporters  or  financial  institutions  and  the 
Bank: 

■'(C)  make  such  guarantees  and  Insurance 
applicable  to  the  export  of  goods  and  related 
services.  Including  the  dollar  and  other  cur- 
rency costs  of  a  complete  Installation,  facil- 
ity, or  project,  when  such  Installation,  facil- 
ity, or  project  is  an  integral  part  of  a  con- 
tract which  includes  the  export  of  goods; 

"(d)  establish  procedures  designed  in  all 
respects    to    assist    American    exporters    and 


contractors  in  effective  competitive  bidding; 
and 

"(e)  publish  and  make  public  the  current 
policy  and  procedures  applicable  to  export 
credit  insurance 

"(4i  TTie  Bank  is  authorized  to  determine 
all  the  term5  and  conditions  of  the  guarantee 
program  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  Ujtal  contract  price 
lor  goods  and  related  services  which  may  be 
guaranteed  and  insured;  premivim  fees  or 
charges:  ihe  effective  duration  of  Insurance 
policies;  the  aggregate  amount  of  political 
and  or  commercial  risk  guarantees  and  In- 
surance which  may  be  outstanding  at  any 
one  time:  and  to  establish  such  operating 
and  reserve  funds,  within  the  limits  of  the 
existing  capital  and  reserves  of  the  Bank,  as 
may  be  necessary:  Provided.  That  the  Bank 
shall  endeavor  to  make  the  program  as  self- 
supporting  as  may  be  possible:  to  make  the 
guarantees  and  insurance  fully  competitive 
with  the  credit  guarantee  or  insurance  fa- 
cilities offered  by  foreign  governments  or 
their  agencies,  and  to  Include  in  any  report 
submitted  to  the  Congress  under  section  309 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (59 
Stat  529  »  a  complete  and  separate  summary 
of  oi>erations  under  this  subsection  Includ- 
ing, whenever  practicable,  an  evaluation  of 
such  operation.'-  in  terms  of  programs  of  a 
similar  nature  which  are  being  carried  out 
by  other  countries  doing  ma>or  export  busi- 
ness 

"(5)  The  Bank  is  authorized  to  modify 
from  time  to  time  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  such  guarantees  and  Insurance  against 
political  and  commercial  risks-  Provided. 
That  the  terms  of  political  risk  guarantees 
and  insurance  shall  be  on  a  country  basis 
and  shall  be  uniformly  applicable  to  Sil 
exp<3rts  to  that  fi.ireign  country. 

(2;  Striking  from  section  8  thereof  the 
date  "June  30.  1963"'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '■June  30.  1968  ■' 

TITl.E     V .^UTHOKIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  501  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  to  S  1729  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as  amended  be 
considered  as  orifjinal  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  amendment 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  California 
yield  before  that  consent  is  granted? 

Mr  ENGLE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Do  the  com- 
mittee amendments  include  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama IMr.  Sparkman]  and  me  from  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business?  I  un- 
derstood that  the  amendment  was  agree- 
able to  the  Senator  from  Cahfornia. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  amendment  is  not 
included  in  the  committee  amendments; 
but.  speaking  as  the  author  of  the  bill.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment, 
and  when  it  is  offered,  I  will  agree  to 
accept  it. 

My  request  was  simply  to  provide  a 
clean  bill,  and  have  it  in  a  position  for 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California''  TTie  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  bill  is  open  to 
further  amendment. 

Mr.  ENGLE.     Madam  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  figure  ■'309" 

on  line  14.  page  15.  be  corrected  to  read 

■9".     This  is  a  correction  of  a  clerical  or 

printing  error. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is- there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ENGLE  Madam  President.  S. 
1729 — the  Foreign  Commerce  Act  of 
1961— is  designed  to  promote  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States  by 
increasing  the  flow  of  our  exports  to 
the  various  markets  of  the  world.  This 
would  be  accomplished  by  providing  a 
number  of  new  services,  and  expanding 
certain  existing  services,  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  provides  to  U.S.  busi- 
nessmen who  are  interested  in  exporting 
their  products  and  services.  The  present 
Goverr^nient  machinery  does  not  enable 

our  exporters  to  compete  effectively  with 
their  counterparts  in  the  major  trading 
nations,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  this  bill 
would  provide  incentives  and  opportu- 
nities to  American  business  to  increase 
our  exports. 

Before  explaining  the  means  and 
methods  proposed  in  this  bill  to  insti- 
tute an  export  promotion  program,  I 
want  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that 
there  is  not  gomg  to  be  any  subsidiza- 
tion of  our  exporters.  While  there  have 
been  some  scattered  requests  for  sub- 
sidy, our  business  community  has  by  and 
large  opposed  the  use  of  export  subsi- 
dies, requestmg  only  that  they  be  given 
Government  support  comparable  to  that 
supplied  by  other  nations  to  their  ex- 
porters. The  American  businessman 
just  wants  an  opportunity  to  enter  the 
competitive  fray  on  an  equal  basis  with 
his  opponents,  believing — and  I  most 
assuredly  agree — that  our  know-how,  in- 
ventiveness, and  technical  competence 
will  enable  us  to  recapture  lost  markets 
and  open  vast  new  markets  for  American 
goods  and  services. 

Madam  President,  I  do  not  for  one 
minute  believe  that  the  decline  in  U.S. 
exports  is  due  to  any  deficiency  in  the 
structure  for  our  free  enterprise  system. 
I  feel  that  given  a  chance,  our  exporters 
can  return  this  Nation  to  its  preeminent 
position  as  the  world's  greatest  trading 
Nation. 

Today,  however,  we  do  not  occupy 
such  a  lofty  peak.  Just  last  week — 
Thursday,  August  17 — the  Department  of 
Commerce  announced  that  our  non- 
military  merchandise  exports  declined 
from  an  annual  rate  of  about  $20.2  bil- 
lion in  the  first  quarter  of  1961  to  about 
$19.1  billion  in  the  second  quarter. 
While  the  United  States  maintains  a  fa- 
vorable trade  balance,  that  is  we  export 
more  than  we  import,  the  decline  in  the 
expert  surplus  was  from  an  annual  rate 
of  $6.7  billion  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1961  to  about  $5.4  billion  in  the  second 
quarter. 

Needless  to  say.  this  does  not  bode  well 
for  our  balance-of-payments  position. 
Based  on  figures  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1961,  we  would  have  had  a  deficit  in  gold 
or  dollar  assets  of  $1.15  billion  in  1961, 
but  our  second-quarter  figures  show  a 
deficit  at  an  annual  rate  of  $1.8  billion, 
when  excluding  the  extraordinary  re- 
payments of  loans,  amount  to  $650  mil- 
lion, by  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  Philippines. 

Madam  President,  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  continue  to  have  defi- 
cits in  oiir  balance  of  payments — &s  w« 
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have  had  in  every  year  of  the  last  dec- 
ade, except  that  of  the  Suez  crisis  in 
1957 — when  such  deficits  cannot  only 
be  erased  but  turned  into  profitable  bal- 
ances by  proper  exploitation  of  the  op- 
portunities for  increasing  our  exports.  A 
witness  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
foreign  market  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  to  testify  in 
support  of  S.  1729,  and  told  us  that  by 
1970  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  oversea 
markets  will  be  two  to  three  times  as 
large  as  those  in  the  United  States,  and 
by  1980  possibly  three  to  fou^  times  as 
large.  This  should  be  compared  to  the 
situation  which  existed  a  few  scant  years 
ago,  when  approximately  50  percent  of 
the  total  market  for  many  manufac- 
tured goods  was  located  in  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  right  now  we 
here  in  the  United  States  purchase  and 
consimie  about  half  of  all  the  world's 
manufactured  goods  in  many  catego- 
ries, but  in  10  and  20  years,  the  foreign 
markets  will  be  purchasing  two,  three, 
and  even  four  times  as  much  as  we  do. 
Madam  President,  the  question  Is,  How 
are  we  going  to  take  advantage  of  and 
become  a  part  of  this  tremendous  world 
economic  expansion?  It  is  essential  that 
we  make  this  determination  hero  and 
now.  since  we  are  today  losing  existing 
markets  and  watching  new  markets  go 
to  our  competitors,  and  it  is  basic  busi- 
ness knowledge  that  it  is  going  to  be 
much  harder  to  capture  markets  from 
well-entrenched  competitors  than  It 
would  be  to  gain  the  initial  footholds 
ourselves. 

We  asked  the  business  witnesses  who 
testified  on  S.  1729  to  tell  us  what  the 
problem  is,  and  what  we  can  do  about  it, 
I  want  to  mention  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  during  Its  study  of  for- 
eign trade  during  the  last  Congress,  had 
an  opportunity  to  put  such  questions  to 
a  great  number  of  witnesses,  both  here 
and  overseas.  We  also  sent  question- 
naires to  members  of  the  business  com- 
munity, to  Government  officials,  to  econ- 
omists and  trade  specialists — in  every 
instance  asking  what  could  be  done  to 
improve  our  trade  program.  I  myself 
traveled  overseas,  as  did  other  commit- 
tee members,  and  in  Asia,  Africa,  Latin 
America,  and  Europe,  we  asked  foreign 
officials,  our  own  Government  people  and 
members  of  the  busirtess  community, 
both  American  and  foreign,  what  ails 
our  export  business  that  we  not  only  are 
unable  to  hold  our  own  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, but  are  in  fact  falling  behind. 

Madam  President,  their  answers  were 
at  first  surprising,  but  after  a  time  we 
realized  that  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  from  all  over  the  world, 
the  answers  and  replies  were  more  than 
a  httle  redundant.  The  cwnplaints  were 
basically  the  same,  and  the  advice  and 
suggestions  became  more  and  more  fa- 
miliar. 

The  two  most  prevalent  complaints 
concerned  the  lack  of  a  comprehensive 
export  guarantee  program  and  the  in- 
efficiency of  om-  oversea  commercial 
services.  Other  areas  for  improvement, 
often  raised  by  such  witnesses,  con- 
cerned our  oversea  trade  fair  program 
and  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  United 
States  in  export  opportunities. 


Madam  President,  I  sincerely  believe 
that  S.  1729  provides  answers  to  the 
major  problems  presently  facing  our  ex- 
porters. I  would  like  to  discuss  bi-iefly 
the  various  sections  of  the  bill,  explain- 
ing the  defects  each  is  expected  to  cor- 
rect and  the  benefits  which  will  flow 
from  such  changes. 

Title  I  of  S.  1729  proposes  an  expan- 
sion of  the  export  promotion  serviceB  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  both  here 
and  abroad.  This  means  increasing  tlie 
scope  of  information  and  services  avail- 
able at  field  offices  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  in  the  United  States — 
thereby  meeting  the  complaint  that  ade- 
qtiate  aid  and  information  conceming 
export  opportiuiities  is  not  available  ex- 
cept at  the  Department  headquarters  in 
Washington.  By  adding  to  the  number 
and  variety  of  services  provided  overseas. 
we  would  provide  help  and  information 
where  it  is  most  needed,  where  purchases 
would  be  made  by  the  foreign  importer. 

Authority  is  given  to  the  Secretarj-  of 
Commerce  to  increase  the  scope  of  our 
trade  fair  program,  and  to  improve  the 
operations  now  being  provided.  The 
complaint  has  been  made  that  our  trade 
fairs  too  often  are  limited  to  exhibits  of 
extremely  technical  machinery  and  serv- 
ices which  are  far  beyond  the  reach  or 
needs  of  many  of  the  newly  developing 
nations.  Such  exhibits  are  fine  as  ex- 
amples of  the  scientific  advancements  of 
the  United  States,  and  undoubtedly  have 
commercial  sales  value  in  such  nations 
as  Japan,  Germany,  and  England.  But 
when  we  have  trade  fairs  or  e.xhibits  in 
those  nations  which  are  only  today 
moving  toward  mechanization.  we 
should  show  items  which  have  imme- 
diate sales  appeal,  such  as  shovels  and 
l.oes,  simple  tractors,  and  the  l;ke 
There  is  room  for  both  types  of  exhibits, 
but  when  we  are  interested  in  making 
sales  to  increase  our  exports,  then  we 
should  concentrate  on  items  that  the 
purchaser  needs  and  wants. 

There  is  also  authorization  for  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  expand  the 
very  concept  of  trade  fairs — to  promote 
the  establishment  of  permanent  centers 
in  the  United  States  for  exhibition  of  do- 
mestically produced  goods;  to  send 
abroad  trade  development  and  promo- 
tion missions;  and  to  estabhsh  and  op- 
erate overseas  both  temporary  and  con- 
tinuing trade  information  centers  and 
merchandise  exhibit  centers. 

Madam  President,  in  title  n  of  this  bill 
there  is  authorization  given  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, acting  in  cooperation  with 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  to  foster  and 
stimulate  the  interest  of  small  business 
voncems  in  foreign  trade  opportunities. 
Recent  statistics  show  that  less  than  5 
percent  of  our  businesses  have  taken  part 
in  foreign  trade,  and  that  among  these 
the  participation  by  small  businesses  is 
extremely  limited.  Through  its  pro- 
grams of  advice  and  assistance  to  these 
small  businesses,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration with  its  many  field  offices  is 
in  an  ideal  position  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  trade  promotion. 

I  may  add  that  a  series  of  hearings  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee  last  year, 


held  throughout  the  Nation,  demon- 
strated a  need  for  such  aid  and  services 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
The  Committee  on  Commerce  has  at- 
tempted to  coordinate  its  efforts  in  this 
area  with  the  Small  Business  Committee, 
and  J  believe  this  bill  is  acceptable  to 
that  committee. 

Title  III  of  S.  1729  provides  for  the 
establishment  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  of  a  professional  career  serv- 
ice t-o  be  known  as  the  Foreign  Commerce 
Corps.  Members  of  this  group  would 
serve  as  our  commercial  attaches  and  in 
other  related  offices  overseas.  In  this 
way  the  Department  of  Commerce,  which 
has  the  responsibility  for  trade  promo- 
tion, would  be  accessible  to  the  foreign 
puichaser  as  well  as  to  tlie  American 
e.xporter. 

Madam  President,  I  want  It  clearly 
understood  that  this  transfer  of  the 
commercial  attaches  from  State  to  Com- 
merce would  not  alter  or  change  the  role 
of  the  Department  of  State  m  formu- 
lating the  broad  lines  of  foreign  trade 
policy.  Moreover,  the  commercial  at- 
taches would  continue  to  operate  over- 
seas under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of 
our  ambassadors.  The  basic  puiT>ose  of 
tiie  transfer  would  be  to  place  in  com- 
mercial activities  persons  with  commer- 
cial training  and  an  interest  in  such 
work. 

The  comments  the  committee  received 
concerning  our  present  commercial  oflB- 
cers  overseas  were  particularly  critical 
of  the  procedure  whereby  a  young  For- 
eign Service  officer  was  assigned  for  a 
2-year  period  to  act  as  commercial  at- 
tache. He  is  generally  unhappy  about 
the  prospect  of  spending  this  time  out- 
side of  what  he  considers  to  be  the  main 
line  of  his  endeavors — the  political  work. 
Moreover,  he  Ls  not  trained  for  commer- 
cial work,  and  by  the  time  he  acquires 
any  competency  from  his  experience,  he 
usually  has  completed  his  2 -year  tour 
and  returns  to  poUtical  work.  In  addi- 
tion, the  fledgling  commercial  attache 
has  a  multitude  of  other  tasks — such  as 
the  preparation  of  economic  reports — 
which  prohibit  any  valuable  work  In 
selling  our  products.  Mind  you.  there 
are  imdoubtedly  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
but  this  is,  by  and  large,  the  role  of  our 
commercial  attaches. 

There  were  also  complaints  conceming 
the  timelasr  in  obtaining  commercial  In- 
formation through  our  embassies,  and 
the  fact  that  sales  are  all  too  often  lost 
because  of  the  delay  In  being  able  to 
transmit  to  a  prospective  purchaser  the 
information  he  requires.  It  was  made 
clear  that  such  services  prior  to  1939. 
when  commercial  attaches  were  still  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  were  su- 
perior to  those  achieved  under  the  pres- 
ent system. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  there  are  a 
number  of  Federal  agencies  and  depart- 
ments which  still  have  their  own  pcr- 
somiel  serving  overseas,  including  Agri- 
culture. Treasury,  Labor,  and  ICA,  and 
that  such  a  system  is  not  only  feasible 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce,  but  is 
even  more  desirable. 

In  short,  we  were  told  that  other  na- 
tions with  a  professional  commercial 
service  overseas  give  their  exporters  and 
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businessmen  a  distinct  advantage  over 
our  people,  and  that  this  advantage  was 
often  translated  into  lost  sales  for  us, 
and  additional  .sales  for  other  nations. 
Madam  President.  S  1729  is  designed 
to  provide  our  businessmen  with  com- 
mercial attaches  who  have  professional 
training  and  a  true  interest  in  commer- 
cial work  Our  attaches  would  no  longer 
be  sidetracked  on  odd  jobs  around  the 
embassy,  but  could  devote  their  full  time 
to  trade  promotion  and  development 
Under  such  a  system,  there  would  be  a 
more  orderly  channeling  of  niforma- 
tion,  since  there  would  be  direct  opera- 
tional lines  betwwn  tl;c  attache  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  thus  we 
would  eliminate  unnecessary  delays  in 
forwarding  information  to  interested 
persons  overseas. 

This  part  of  the  bill  would  eliminate 
one  ol  the  major  stumbling  blocks  to 
effective  trade  promotion,  by  providing 
an  oversea  commercial  service  equal  to 
that  of  our  competitors  for  foreign  mar- 
kets. 

The  other  major  inhibition  to  increas- 
ing exports,  the  lack  of  an  adequate 
credit-guarantee  program  comparable  to 
that  of  other  major  training  nations, 
would  be  corrected  by  title  IV  of  this 
bill. 

Madam  President,  when  an  importer 
in  Latin  America  or  Africa  is  contem- 
plating a  purchase,  he  is  as  much  in- 
terested in  the  credit  terms  available 
as  he  is  in  the  price  or  quality  of  the 
goods  or  products  involved.  No  matter 
how  superior  an  American  item  may  be 
to  that  produced  in  another  country,  if 
the  buyer  cannot  get  acceptable  terms 
from  the  American,  the  sale  will  go  to 
the  other  country  And  this  is  what 
has  been  happening  repeatedly  all  over 
the  world.  The  reason  for  our  failure 
can  most  often  be  found  in  the  well-es- 
tablished export  guarantee  programs 
provided  to  the.r  businessmen  by  the 
German,  English,  French,  and  other 
Governments.  Our  present  limited  pro- 
gram is  just  not  competitive. 

We  provide,  in  this  bill,  additional  au- 
thority to  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington  to  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  export  credit  guaran- 
tees and  insurance  against  both  political 
and  economic  risks.  The  Bank  is  au- 
thorized to  make  arrangements  with  pri- 
vate insurance  companies  and  financial 
institutions  which  will  enable  the  Bank 
to  free  itself  from  the  technical  details 
of  actually  issuing  policies,  but  allow  it 
to  maintain  control  over  the  policy  and 
operations. 

Madam  President,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  needs  this  authority  and  needs  it 
right  now  to  enable  it  to  establish  this 
program  Every  day  of  delay  means 
that  many  more  sales  lost  because  of  the 
lack  of  credit  terms  our  competitors  can 
and  do  offer  On  August  18,  former  Gov. 
George  Docking,  now  a  Director  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  wrote  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee  urging 
passage  of  legislation  giving  the  Bank 
the  needed  authority.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  letter  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  in  connection  with 
my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ErPORT- Import  Bank  or  Washehcton, 

Washtngton.  Augmt  18.  1961 
Hon    Warren  G    Macnx'Son 
Chairman.  Committee  on  lntcr.'^:ate  and  For- 
eign Commerce    U.S.  Senate 

Dear  senator  Magnuson.  In  February  of 
this  year  the  Pre.sident  directed  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  develop  a  new  program  to 
place  U  S  exporters  on  a  basis  of  full  equality 
with  their  competitors  in  oth«r  countries 
In  compliance  therewith  the  Batik  ha£  been 
conduciinR  negotiations  which  look  toward 
the  creation  of  an  association  cf  meurance 
companies  which  will  Issue  conprehenslve 
export  credit  insurance 

To  assist  in  bringing  these  negotiations  to 
an  early  and  successful  conclusion,  the  Bank 
considers  it  necessary  to  have  legislation  en- 
acted in  this  .session  of  Congress  which  will 
clarify  the  Banks  authority  to  guarantee, 
insure,  colnsure.  and  reinsure  against  risks 
of  loss  arising  in  connection  'vith  expKjrt 
transactions;  and  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Bank  from  June  30.  1963.  to  June  30.  1968. 
As  you  know,  title  IV  of  S  172S  Introduced 
by  Senator  Engle  and  reported  lavorably  by 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  wiuld  accom- 
plish these  purposes 

We  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press our  hope  that  Congress  will  pass  such 
legislation  in  this  session,  as  It  would  be  of 
assistance  to  the  Bank  in  lis  efforts  to  place 
U.S  exporters  on  a  basis  of  full  e^juallty  with 
their  competitors 

The  Bank  also  needs  leglslatlc  n  authoriz- 
ing It  to  establish  a  reserve  equi.l  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  Banks  contractual  liability  in 
connection  with  such  export  gutrantees  and 
insurance  It  would  be  of  considerable  aid 
to  the  Bank  in  developing  its  exp>ort  credit 
guarantee  program  if  such  a  prevision  could 
be  added  as  an  amendment  to  H    1729 

We  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you   and   the   Committee   on   Commerce  for 
your  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  program. 
Sincerely. 

George  Doc:rKiNc, 

Director. 

Mr  ENGLE  Madam  President,  that, 
in  summary,  is  the  content  of  S.  1729. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
need  for  legislation  to  improve  and  im- 
plement our  export  program.  The  bene- 
fit of  increased  exports  to  oiu-  economy 
IS  understood  by  all.  This  bill  proposes 
no  radical  changes,  or  the  institution  of 
subsidies  or  vast  spending  pirograms 

The  Foreign  Commerce  Act  of  1961 
will  provide  inestimable  aid  to  our  busi- 
nessmen and  exporters  by  allowing  them 
to  compete  effectively  with  otlier  nations. 
Should  we  delay  in  taking  such  action, 
we  risk  the  permanent  loss  oi  additional 
foreign  markets. 

Our  domestic  economy  would  benefit 
immensely  from  the  'shot  in  the  arm" 
that  increased  exports  would  bring  about. 
There  would  be  greater  employment  and 
increased  earnings,  which  in  turn  would 
produce  more  tax  revenue. 

Madam  President,  I  can  conceive  of 
no  reason  why  this  bill  should  not  re- 
ceive favorable  action,  while  realizing 
full  well  how  expensive  further  delay 
would  be.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  quickly 
come  to  grips  with  this  probI(?m  by  pass- 
ing S.  1729. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Madam  President, 
the  pending  measure  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 


most  important  pieces  of  legislation  to 
come  before  the  Congress. 

We  have  long  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  to 
the  Nations  economy.  We  all  realize 
that  in  the  past  few  years  the  United 
States  has  suffered  from  a  continuing 
loss  of  gold  and  dollar  reserves.  We  are 
also  conscious  of  the  fact  that  this  loss 
is  not  yet  appreciably  halted.  The  latest 
estimate  for  1961  is  that  there  wUl  be 
a  deficit  of  about  $1  billion. 

While  this  represents  a  considerable 
improvement  over  the  $3.5  to  $4  billion 
losses  incurred  during  the  years  1958, 
1959.  and  I960,  we  are  by  no  means  'out 
of  the  woods." 

Because  of  the  continuance  of  our 
mas.sive  economic  and  militar>-  aid  pro- 
grams, there  must  be  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  US.  exports — which  presents 
the  only  feasible  means  of  recouping 
these  dollars  and  achieving  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade. 

I  joined  in  sponsoring  S.  1729  since 
this  measure  provides  for  a  well-con- 
sidered program  for  increasing  our  ex- 
ports. When  I  say  "well  considered."  I 
refer  to  the  fact  that  during  the  86th 
Congress,  the  Committee  or.  Commerce 
conduct^'d  an  extensive  study  into  all 
aspects  of  foreign  trade.  As  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin  American 
Trade.  I  made  a  trip  to  10  countries  in 
Central  and  South  America  to  assess^  the 
trade  situation  and  submitted  a  report 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  mak- 
ing a  number  of  suggestions  for  im- 
proving our  trade  relationship  with  our 
Latin  American  neighbors.  Manj-  of 
these  were  endorsed  by  other  committee 
members  who  had  made  similar  field 
trips  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

To  make  our  exporters  competitive 
\^'ith  Lieir  counterparts  in  other  trading 
nations,  it  is  essential  that  Congress  act 
immediately  to  establish  a  credit  in- 
surance or  reinsurance  program  com- 
parable to  those  now  in  existence  in 
Western  Europe  and  elsewhere.  These 
guarantees  would  enable  American 
firms  to  meet  the  credit  competition  of 
Western  Euiopean,  Japanese,  and  Cana- 
dian exporters  who  are  now  makmg  sig- 
nificant inroads  in  world  markets,  not 
because  they  offer  better  quality  goods 
or  lower  prices  but  simply  because  they 
can  grant  more  favorable  terms  than 
those  which  U.S.  firms  can  reasonably 
extend. 

In  addition,  a  system  of  full-time  com- 
mercial attaches,  adequately  trained  in 
the  intricacies  of  the  governmental 
labyrinth  capable  of  giving  knowledge- 
able advice  when  it  is  solicited  on  where 
and  how  things  are  done,  is  of  equal  im- 
portance. These  men  should  have  suf- 
ficient help  so  that  they  are  able  to 
investigate  trade  conditions  in  the  field 
instead  of  being  chairbound  by  the  de- 
mands of  their  job.  The  great  need  is 
for  a  catalyst  to  bring  together  existing 
opportunities  and  the  businessmen  who 
can  make  the  most  of  them.  To  date, 
this  country  has  been  too  little  inter- 
ested in  this  kind  of  trade  promotion. 
Trade  fairs  are  fine  and  we  should  have 
more  of  them.  They  do  much  good. 
But  they  are  only  part  of  the  job  which 
must  be  done. 
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Legislative  action  instituting  a  com- 
prehensive credit  guarantee  program  and 
establishing  a  professional  career  serv- 
ice of  commercial  officers  is  before  us 
today  in  the  pending  bill. 

Our  trade  position  presently  is  not 
improving.  In  fact  it  is  deteriorating. 
In  Latin  America,  our  percentage  of  the 
market  has  been  going  down  every  year, 
while  our  competitors  in  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  have  been  rapidly  increasing 
their  proportionate  shares.  I  doubt  that 
I  have  to  remind  the  Senate  of  the  in- 
roads now  being  made  by  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc  in  their  efforts  to  attain  economic 
domination  of  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions to  the  south. 

Khrushchev    and    Mao    export    hard 
goods  as  well   as  political  propaganda. 
Their  commercial  officers  are  both  en- 
thusiastic and  well-trained  trade  tech- 
ji  nicians.     They  have  made  astonishing 

•J  inroads  Into  the  economic  patterns   of 

Latin  America.  Our  newspapers  carry 
new  articles  every  day  of  the  Russian 
and  Chinese  trade  missions  visiting  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  and  of  the 
reciprocal  missions  sent  to  Moscow  and 
Peiping. 

I  was  told  time  and  time  again  by 
Latin  American  statesmen,  officials,  and 
businessmen  that  they  prefer  our  goods, 
products,  and  services — but  that  they  all 
too  often  cannot  obtain  the  favorable 
credit  terms  offered  by  foreign  exporters. 
In  some  instances  they  were  unable  to 
get  sufficient  technical  information  from 
our  embassies  concerning  our  exports. 
I  will  tell  the  Senate  that  our  business- 
men and  exporters  are  doing  an  A-OK 
job  in  their  efforts  to  increase  foreign 
sales,  but  are  shackled  by  a  lack  of  Gov- 
ernment support  which  their  competitors 
have  long  since  enjoyed. 

The  provisions  of  S.  1729  will  break 
those  shackles  and  free  U.S.  exporters  to 
effectively  compete  in  every  foreign  mar- 
ket. I  do  not  believe  I  am  too  optimistic 
when  I  state  thft  I  sincerely  believe 
American  bvisiness  with  its  ingenuity 
and  a  little  old-fashioned  "go  get  them" 
salesmanship — will  soon  be  able  to  turn 
the  tides  and  rapidly  increase  our  ex- 
ports to  every  comer  of  the  world. 

I   wotdd  like   to  also  point  out  that 
substantial  domestic  benefits  flow  from 
increased  exports.     In  addition  to  cor- 
recting our  balance  of  payments,  new 
markets  and  a  new  demand  for  goods 
and  services  require  increased  produc- 
tivity— which  in  turn  means  more  jobs. 
Transporting  our  exports  to  such  mar- 
kets would  give  a  well -needed  boost  to 
our  transportation  system — trains  and 
trucks  could  bring  goods  to  embarkation 
points.     Ships  and  planes   could  carry 
these    goods    to    foreign    shores.      The 
economy  of  every  State  would  benefit 
from    an    export    promotion    program 
,     which  the  pending  bill  contemplates. 
Needless   to   say,    my    own   State   of 
Florida  would  reap  part  of  this  harvest. 
Providing  the  gateway  to  Latin  America. 
I  would  expect  that  the  economy  of  Flor- 
ida would  benefit  considerably  from  any 
increase  in  exports  to  that  area.     First 
of  all.  products  and  goods  manufactured 
or  grown  In  my  State  would  have  an 
advantage  over  those  from  other  areas, 
because  of  proximitF  and  the   corre- 


sponding decrease  in  transportation 
costs.  Moreover,  our  ports  and  airports 
would  logically  serve  as  embarkation 
points  for  much  of  the  increased  traffic. 
There  would  be  new  ^money  In  circula- 
tion and  new  employment  opportu- 
nities in  providing  the  necessary  goods 
and  services. 

I  want  to  stress  the  point  that  the 
entire  Nation  will  benefit  from  the  ex- 
port promotion  program  envisaged  by 
S.  1729— the  Foreign  Commerce  Act  of 
1961.  I  hasten  to  add  that  we  caiunot 
delay,  lest  other  nations  capture  markets 
which  would  otherwise  be  ours.  We 
must  act  now,  and  act  decisively  to  get 
this  program  underway.  Our  exporters 
are  not  requesting  a  subsidy — but  an 
opportimity  to  effectively  compete  in  the 
foreign  markets,  free  of  the  restrictive 
chains  now  hobbling  their  efforts  I 
urge  that  the  Senate  give  its  support  to 
this  program  by  acting  favorably  on  S. 
1729. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  ENGLE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  understand  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Senator  from  California, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill.  Tlie  amend- 
ment is  offered  by  me,  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkma.n] 
and  myself,  the  two  senior  members  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Bu.siness. 

The  PRESIBINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  Is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  subsection  (8)  of  sec- 
tion 101,  title  I,  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following ; 

(8)  to  develop,  organize,  promote,  and 
conduct  a  program  of  trade  t&ii-n  and  float- 
ing trade  fairs,  designed  to  show  and  sell 
the  proouctB  of  United  States  business,  and 
agriculture,  large  and  small.  In  the  com- 
mercial centers  and  ports  of  the  world,  said 
program  to  include  the  acquisition,  conver- 
sion, construction  or  lease  of  a  suitable  ves- 
sel or  vessels,  and  the  operation  thereof  by 
the  Government  or  private  enterprise  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
most  economical  and  effective  In  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  ,; 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  understand  this  amendment  is 
acceptable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
brief  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanJ  and 
myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sta<.«- 
raent  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

StATEMKNT     BT     SINATORS     SALTONSTALL 

Spark  SCAN 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Alabama,  the  chairman  of 
our  Small  Business  Committee,  In  offering 
this  important  amendment  to  S.  1729.  And 
I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  CalUfornJa. 
Mr.  Encle,  for  accepting  It. 

This  new  legislation  mentions  trade  fairs 
in  passing,  but  we  feel  that  a  subject  of  such 
great  importance  to  our  foreign  commerce 
deserves  more  attention,  deserves  clearer 
authority. 

Senator  Sparkman  and  I  Joined  in  the  fil- 
ing of  S.J.  Res.  73,  and  the  adoption  of  our 
amendment  will  accomplish  the  same  pur- 
pose. We  also  joined  in  sponsoring  S  1379, 
a   major   provUlon  of  which  called   for  an 
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Office  of  Foreign  Trade  in  the  Small  Business 
.\dm.i lustration.  I  am  delighted  to  report  to 
the  Senate  that  this  idea  has  been  approved 
already  by  that  agency,  and  is  In  o{>eratlon 
without  further  staHitory  direction.  This 
Office  can  greatly  expand  the  usefulness  of  < 
this  agency,  parilcuiarly  In  encouraging 
small  business  participation  in  world  trade. 
We  feel  that  floating  trade  ships  can  be 
of  grf^t  value  also  to  U.S.  businesses,  large 
and  small. 

I  am  dPilKhtod  that  the  Sen.-vtor  from  Cali- 
fornia agrees  that  this  amendment  Is  a  help- 
ful addition  to  his  bill.  I  wish  to  thank  him 
for  his  cooperation  In  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Tl;e  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  President, 
I  submit  amendments  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  a.^k  to  have  stated.  The 
amendments  follow  the  text  of  Senate 
bill  2325,  which  was  introduced  by  me  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana IMr.  Capehart).  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr  BushI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark]  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Jav- 
iTsl.  They  would  write  into  S.  1729  the 
25 -percent -reserve  provisions  in  S.  2325. 
thereby  making  title  IV  of  S.  1729  the 
same  in  substance  as  S.  2325. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unsuiimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
tiie  Record  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  indicating  why  he 
favors  the  additional  provisions  of  Sen- 
ate bill  2325,  which  I  am  now  offering  as 
amendments  to  the  pendmg  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Expoax  - 1 MPOKT 
Bank  of  Washington. 
Washington,  DC,  August  21,  1961. 

Dear  Senator  Robertson:  In  compliance 
with  the  Pre.sldenfs  directive  to  the  Bank  to 
place  the  US  exporters  on  a  basis  of  full 
equality  with  their  competitors  abroad,  the 
Bank  has  been  conducting  negotiations 
which  loolc  Ujward  the  creation  of  an  asso- 
ciation of  Insurance  companies  which  will 
Issue  to  exporters  comprehensive  export 
credit  Insurance.  We  anticipate  that  the 
private  insurance  companies  soon  will  agree 
on  the  formation  of  such  an  association.  In 
order  to  assist  in  bringing  these  arrange- 
ments tfj  a  successful  conclusion,  the  Bank 
considers  it  necessary  to  have  legislation  en- 
acted in  this  -es-slon  of  Congress  which  will 
(a)  clarify  the  Bank's  authority  to  guaran- 
tee. Insure,  colnsure.  and  reinsure  against 
risks  of  loss  arising  In  connection  with  ex- 
port transactions,  (b)  authorize  the  Bank  to 
establish  a  reserve  equal  to  26  percent  of  the 
Bank's  contractual  llabUlty  in  connection 
with  such  guarantees  and  insurance,  and  (c) 
extend  the  life  of  the  Bank  from  June  30, 
1963,  to  June  30,  1968. 

8  2325  which  you  Introduced,  and  H.R. 
8381  Introduced  by  Congressman  Sptnci, 
cover  all  of  these  three  points.  8.  1729,  as 
reported  by  Oie  Committee  on  Commerce, 
covers  points  (a)  and  (c). 

We  wish  to  take  this  means  of  expressing 
our  hope  that  Congress  will  pass  legislation 
In  this  session  which  will  accomplish  the 
three  purpxwes  described  above.  The  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation  wiU  evidence  con- 
gressional support  of  the  Bank's  efforts  to 
provide  expanded  export  credit  guarantees 
in  cooperation  with  private  insurance  com- 
panies, and  will  thus  be  of  considerable  as- 
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sistance  In  placing  U.S.  exporters  on  a  basis 
of  full  equality  with  the  competitors  abroad. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HAaOLO   F.    LlIfDEK. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

amendments  will  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Onpaigel3.it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  line  7,  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "aris- 
ing in  connection  with  export  transac- 
tions: and  to  establish  and  maintain 
fra.tional  reserves  in  connection  there- 
with. Tlie  reserves  maintained  by  the 
Bank  for  the  guarantees,  insurance,  co- 
insurance or  reinsurance  issued  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  not  less  than 
25  per  centum  of  the  related  contractual 
habllity  of  the  Bank.  Insofar  as  con- 
tracUs  of  guarantee,  insurance,  coinsur- 
ance, and  reinsurance  are  concerned, 
only  that  part  of  the  Bank's  liabilities 
represented  by  reserves  provided  for 
above  shall  bo  taken  into  accoimt  for 
the  purposes  of  applying  the  lunitations 
imposed  by  section  7  of  this  Act." 

On  page  15,  lines  6  through  8,  stiike 
out  ":  and  to  establish  such  operating 
and  reserve  funds,  within  the  limlt^s  of 
the  existing  capital  and  reserves  of  the 
Bank,  as  may  oe  necessary  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  two  amendments  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Virgina  will 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  cf  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  JAV7T.S.  Madam  President.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  understand  the  real 
importance  of  what  is  being  done  here 
today,  both  by  means  of  the  splendid 
initiative  undertaken  by  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  EngleI  In  accept- 
ing the  provis;ons  of  Senate  bill  1729 
and  by  mean;  of  the  equally  critical' 
change  being  made  by  means  of  the 
amendments  sibmitted  bv  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  IMr  Robertson], 

When  we  n;sh  throuch  legislation— 
and  I  do  not  say  that  Invidiouslv— wc 
have  a  tcndcnc  y  to  fail  to  recognize  its 
purpose  and  it;  critical  importance. 

Madam  President,  the  bill  the  Senator 
from  California  is  presenting  to  the 
Senate  today  relates  in  a  most  important 
way  to  the  exiK)rt  trade  of  the  United 
States,  which  a  nounts  to  almost  $20  bil- 
lion a  year,  anc,  determines  the  employ- 
ment in  the  Ui.ited  States  of  between"  4 
million  and  5  million  persons.  The 
amendments  which  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson  1  has  sub- 
mitted—and I  understand  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  will  accept  them— 
put  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  the  first 
time  in  an  cff.-ctive  position  to  enable 
our  export  trad?  to  compete  with  the  ex- 
port trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
France.  Germ  my,  Belgium.  Holland 
Japan,  and  the  other  industrialized  na- 
tions of  the  world,  by  enabling  the  Ex- 
port-Import I.ank  effectively— and  I 
think  the  Record  should  show-  precisely 
what  that  mea  i.s— to  puarantcc  and  in- 
sure export  cre<iits.  both  short  term  and 
long  term,  with  a  heavy  emphasis  upon 
insuring  again;  t  political  risks,  but  also 
taking  some  of  :,he  commercial  risks  and 
permitting  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
back  up  such  g-uarantees  and  insurance 
with  a  25-percent  capital  reserve,  thereby 
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giving   the    Bank   increased   ability    to 
make  such  guarantees. 

This  Is  to  be  done  in  cooperation  with 
a  large  niunber  of  U.S.  banks  and 
insurance  companies  which,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
will  handle  these  credits.  In  addition, 
the  hfe  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  will 
be  extended  5  years,  from  1963  to  1968 — 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable 
the  Bank  to  undertake  so  momentous 
and  sizable  a  program. 

Of  course  all  of  us  want  the  bill  to  be 
enacted.  There  is  some  dispute  as  to 
the  utilization  of  diplomatic  officials  who 
are  particularly  concerned  with  com- 
merce. The  Senator  from  California 
would  prefer  to  have  them  treated  in  one 
way;  others  irefer  another  way.  But  in 
my  opinion  that  point  is  not  critical  to 
the  bill. 

What  is  critical  is  the  enactment  of 
the  bill.  We  want  it  enact^l.  But  if 
It  is  not  enacted,  at  least  let  the  Record 
show  clearly  that  at  the  verj-  least  the 
substance  of  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  must  become  law, 
because  they  are  indispensable  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  trade  and.  indeed,  to  en- 
abling the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States  to  compete  with  the  export  trade 
of  the  other  industrialized  nations  of  the 
free  world. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr  ENGLE.  I  agree  completely  with 
the  statement  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  made. 

I  should  hkc  to  add  that  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia make  the  bill  we  have  brought 
forward  conform,  Insofar  as  the  Export - 
Import  Bank  provisions  are  concerned, 
with  the  bill  which  his  committee  sep- 
arately and  individually  reported. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  some  prob- 
lems in  regard  to  other  aspects  of  this 
lepi.slation. 

I  hope  that  when  the  bill  is  pa.'ssed,  the 
Senate  thereafter  will  pass  the  more 
limited  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
so  that  botli  bills  will  be  before  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Then,  if  there 
is  difficulty  m  proceeding  with  the  over- 
all legislation,  at  least  the  parts  relating 
to  the  Export -Import  Bank— regarding 
which  the  bills  will  conform  when  these 
am-ndments  are  adopted— at  least  a  bill 
can  be  acted  on.  because  of  the  emer- 
gency natui-e  of  those  requirements. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  cooperation  and  contribu- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
arc  encasing  in  this  task,  particularly 
the  Senator  from  California  and  the 
other  Members  who  have  been  most  ac- 
tive in   this  work. 

The  Commerce  Committee  made  a 
lonj  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  entire 
matter  of  foreign  commerce,  during  the 
last  2  years.  That  work  was  well  done 
Many  suggestions  were  made  by  the  staff 
to  the  committee  members;  and  this  bill 


carries  out  some  of  the  more  important 
recommendations. 

While  we  were  making  the  study  in 
the  field  of  foreign  commerce,  we  kept 
running  into  the  situation  caused  by  the 
balance- of -trade  deficit.  This  measure 
is  one  ol  the  positive  approaches  to  that 
problem  as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  poirted  out. 

Anotlier  major  problem  we  encoun- 
tered ir,  connection  with  our  foreign 
trade  study  was  the  matter  of  export 
credit  guarantees  and  insurance.  In 
that  connection,  American  exporters 
have  had  no  chance  to  compete  with 
other  exporters  whose  governments  pro- 
vided such  guarantees. 

After  our  study  was  completed,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  proceeded,  by 
means  of  executive  action,  to  ease  the 
restrictictns  on  export  guarantees  and  to 
lessen  the  difficulties  mvolved.  It  did 
what  it  could  in  that  connection,  but 
those  steps  did  not  result  in  what  was 
needed  or  desired.  The  desired  result 
can  be  obUined  only  by  following  the 
proposals  these  Senators  have  made. 

The  study  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce has  already  resulted  m  the  ap- 
proval of  the  travel  bill,  in  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  I  have  been 
interested;  and  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  ii;  the  outcome  of  ainother  of  the 
recommendations. 

I  wish  this  to  be  shown  in  the  Record. 
because  sometimes  Congress  is  criticized 
for  making  studies,  holding  inquiries  into 
various  rroblems.  hearing  witnesses,  ar- 
riving at  conclusions,  drawing  up  reports 
based  on  that  long,  detailed  process,  and 
then  permitting  the  reports  to  lie  in 
pigeonholes.  Here  is  one  case  in  which 
the  Commerce  Committee  started  a  study 
a  lonr  time  a-?o,  even  before  we  had  this 
serious  problem  of  balance  of  paj-ments. 
The  bill  of  the  Senator  from  California  is 
very  positive  evidence  of  doing  some- 
tliing  about  this  problem  in  the  United 
St.at<>s. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President.  I 
wish  to  v-ield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
fMr.  RobertsonI.  so  he  may  put  some 
nfces.sary  papers  into  the  Record,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  then 
'•egain  the  floor,  as  I  have  some  other 
remark.^  to  make. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  President, 
wlien  we  complete  action  on  the  pending 
bill,  I  am  going  to  ask  that  we  call  up 
S.  2325.  which  is  in  substance  the  same 
as  title  IV  of  S.  l'<29,  as  revised  by  the 
amendment  we  have  just  adopted  to  the 
pending  bill,  and  which  has  been  ex- 
))lained  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York. 

In  the  pending  bill,  as  revised  by  my 
amendment,  and  S.  2325,  the  essential 
part  is  to  guarantee  exporters'  accoimts 
in  other  coimtries  against  special  risks. 
There  ar?  insurance  companies  ready 
and  willing  to  guarantee  an  exporter's 
account  against  ordinary  commercial 
risks,  but  they  want  the  Government 
to  back  them  up.  particularly  in  the  case 
of  politiciil  risks,  such  as  expropriation 
and  currency  revaluation. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  reports  of  agencies. 
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which  were  unanimous  in  their  action, 
and  a  statement  indicating  the  purpose 
and  meaning  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Purpose  of  the   Bill 

S.  2325  would  amend  the  provisions  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  ol  1945  which  re- 
late to  export  credit  guarantees,  by  clarify- 
ing the  provisions  relating  to  Insurance  of 
exports  so  as  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  is  a'-thorized  to  Insure, 
coliiSure,  and  relnsxu'e  against  risks  of  loss 
arising  In  connection  with  export  transac- 
tions, and  by  authorizing  the  Bank  to  estab- 
lish fractional  reserves  in  connection  with 
such  export  guarantees  in  the  amount  of  at 
least  25  percent  of  the  related  contractual 
llabUlty  of  the  Bank.  In  addition.  S.  2325 
would  extend  the  expiration  date  of  the  act 
from  June  30,   1963,  to  June  30,  1968. 

These  amendments  would  make  it  possible 
for  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  provide 
greater  assistance  to  U.S.  exports  through 
an  expanded  program  for  insuring  or  guaran- 
teeing such  exports.  Under  the  provisions 
of  S.  2325,  the  Bank  would  be  in  a  position  to 
provide  assistance  to  American  exporters 
fully  equivalent  to  those  provided  to  ex- 
porters of  other  nations.  The  assistance  so 
provided  would  help  to  solve  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem  of  the  United  States  by 
increasing  exports.  These  added  exports 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  domestic  econ- 
omy and  to  our  international  Interests. 

HISTORY    or    THE    LEGISLATION 

The  Export-Import  Bank  was  originally 
established  in  1934.  Its  charter  has  been 
amended  from  time  to  time,  and  its  powers 
and  financing  Increased  by  legislation  re- 
ported from  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. The  Export-Import  Bank  was  com- 
pletely revised  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945,  following  hearings  before  this 
committee.  In  1953,  the  committee  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  Bank's  operations  in 
Latin  American  countries  and  filed  an  ex- 
tensive report  (8.  Rept.  1082,  83d  Cong.). 
This  study,  together  with  other  hearings  be- 
fore this  conunlttee  In  connection  with 
S.  3589,  83d  Congress,  resulted  in  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  Amendments  of  1954,  which 
reorganized  the  Bank.  And  most  recently, 
its  lending  authority  was  Increased  from  $5 
billion  to  $7  billion,  and  its  authority  to 
borrow  from  the  Treasury  was  increased  from 
$4  billion  to  $6  billion  by  Public  Law  85-424, 
approved  May  22,  1958.  The  previous  year, 
the  Export-Import  Bank's  duration  was  ex- 
tended from  June  30,  1958,  to  June  30,  1963, 
by  Public  Law  85-55,  86th  Congress. 

Subsection  (c)  of  paragraph  2  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  Act  authorizes  the  Bank 
to  provide  insurance  for  U.S.  exports  against 
certain  political  kinds  of  risks.  This  sec- 
tion was  added  to  the  act  by  Public  Law 
30,  83d  Congress,  approved  May  21,  1953. 
This  bill  originated  in  S.  1413,  Introduced 
by  Senator  Maybank,  for  himself  and  Sen- 
ator Capehart,  and  reported  to  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Bush  (S.  Rept.  169,  83d  Cong.) 
after  hearings  had  been  held  by  this  com- 
mittee. Export  insurance  was  again  under 
consideration  by  the  committee  In  1956, 
when  hearings  were  held  on  S.  2256,  84th 
Congress,  Introduced  in  1955  by  Senator 
PuLBRiGHT,  then  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Recently  several  studies  have  been  made 
which  have  Indicated  the  need  for  Increased 
programs  to  assist  U.S.  exports.  The  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  held 
hearings  In  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and 
San  Francisco  In  November  and  December 
1960,  on  the  subject  of  small  business  ex- 
ports and  the  world  market.  A  report  was 
filed  by  Senator  Sparkbian  for  the  select 
committee  on  March  27,  1961  (S.  Rept.  89, 
Qlth.  Cong.).    This  report  recommended  that 


additional  export  credit  insurance  should  be 
provided  by  the  Bank.  The  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  made  an 
extensive  study  of  foreign  commerce  and 
held  hearings  on  export  credit  guarantees  in 
April  of  1960.  This  study  also  disclosed  the 
importance  of  export  credit  guarantees  to 
U.S.  exports  and  the  need  for  increasing  this 
program. 

In  his  message  on  the  US  balancje  of 
I>ayments  (H.  Doc.  No.  84.  87th  Cong  i ,  the 
President  listed  among  the  necessary  meas- 
ures, to  correct  the  basic  payments  deficit 
and  achieve  longer  term  equilibrium,  export 
guarantees  and  financing.     Hi    stated: 

"4.  Export  guarantees  and  financing: 
Our  Export-Import  Bank  must  play  an  in- 
creasingly important  role  In  oar  export  pro- 
moton  efforts.  Last  year  the  Export-Import 
Bank  announced  a  widening  of  the  facili- 
ties which  It  offers  for  extending  credit  to 
American  exporters.  Despite  the  lm,yrove- 
ments  made,  these  facilities  are  not  yet 
adequate,  nor  are  they  comparable  to  those 
offered  by  foreign  countries,  especially  those 
offered  to  small-  and  medium-sized  export- 
ing concerns  and  those  offered  for  the  financ- 
ing of  consumer  goods.  I  am  directing  the 
President  of  the  Export -Import  Bank,  by 
April  1,  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  fcec- 
retEiry  of  the  Treasiiry,  as  Chairman  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Problems,  a  new 
program  under  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
place  our  exporters  on  a  basis  of  full  equal- 
ity with  their  competitors  In  other  coun- 
tries. Also,  I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  Initiate  and  submit  by  the 
same  date  a  study  of  methods  through  which 
private  financial  Institutions  can  participate 
more  broadly  In  providing  export  :redlt  fa- 
cilities." 

In  accordance  with  the  President's  recom- 
mendations and  following  up  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  congressional  groups,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  has  been  working  to  de- 
velop programs  for  export  credit  insurance. 
The  Bank  has  been  holding  meetings  With 
insurance  companies  and  others  in  the  field 
in  order  to  Institute  such  a  program.  The 
Bank  has  reported  that  legislation  along  the 
lines  of  S.  2325  would  be  of  great  assistance 
in  establishing  such  an  insurance  program 

Several  bills  have  been  introduced  In  the 
87th  Congress  which  would  strengthen  the 
Bank's  authority  in  this  field.  Two  of 
these  bills,  S.  852  and  S.  1729,  which  con- 
tain numerous  provisions  other  than  those 
relating  to  credit  Insurance,  were  referred 
to  the  Commerce  Committee  which  has  now 
reported  out  S.  1729,  as  amended  iS  Rept. 
744,  87th  Cong).  As  reported,  title  rV  of 
S.  1729  would  clarify  the  authority  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  in  the  field  and  extend 
its  existence.  Title  rV  of  S.  1729  does  not 
contain  the  provision  for  a  25-percent  re- 
serve for  the  credit  Insurance  program  An 
amendment  to  S.  1729  has  been  Introduced 
which  would  accomplish  this. 

Other  bills  In  ♦^hls  field  have  been  referred 
to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
because  of  Its  Juilsdlction  over  the  Export- 
Import  Bank — S.  1379.  S.  2264.  and  S    2326 

The  committee  has  received  from  the 
President  of  the  Export -Import  Bank  a 
letter,  dated  August  21,  1961.  strongly  urg- 
ing legislation  along  the  lines  of  8  2325  at 
this  session  of  Congress.  Upon  receipt  of 
this  letter.  S.  2325  was  considered  by  the 
committee  and  ordered  reported. 

The  above  letter  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  other  favorable  reports  on  the 
bill   are   p.-inted   below   as  part   of   this  re- 
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Department  OF  St.\tt:.     " 
Washington.  DC.  August  25. 1951 
Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   The  Department  of 
State  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  provide 


you  with  its  comments  on  S  2325  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

While  recognizing  that  the  bill  Is  of  pri- 
mary concern  to  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
the  Department  is  pleased  to  state  that  it 
fully  concurs  in  the  amendment  which 
would:  (1)  Authorize  and  empower  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  to  (a)  guarantee.  Insure, 
coinsure,  and  reinsure  against  risks  arising 
m  connection  with  export  transactions;  and 
<b)  establish  and  maintain  fractional 
reserves,  not  less  than  25  percent  of  the  re- 
lated contractual  liability  of  the  Bank,  In 
connection  therewith;  i2)  permit  the  Bank 
to  irsue  such  guarantees.  Insurance,  coinsur- 
ance, and  reinsurance  to  or  with  exporters, 
Insurance  companies,  financial  Institutions, 
or  others,  and  where  appropriate  employ  any 
of  the  same  to  act  as  its  agent  in  the  Issuance 
and  servicing  of  such  guarantees.  Insurance, 
and  reinsurance,  and  the  adjustment  of 
claims  thereunder;  and  (3)  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
for  an  additional  6  years,  that  Is.  until  June 
30,   1968 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
tation of  this  report  for  the  consideration  of 
the  commlttee. 

Slncerely  yours. 

Brooks   Hays, 
Assx.'ttant  Secretary 
( For  the  Secretary  of  State ) . 


Treasurt    Dkpartment, 

Washtngton,  DC.  August  25,  1961 
Hon.  A    Willis  Robertson, 
Chairman.  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee.   US.  Senate.   Wa.thington,  DC 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  This  la  In  reply  to 
your  request  of  July  28,  1961,  for  the  views 
of  this  Department  on  S  2325,  to  amend 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945. 

The  first  section  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  amend  section  2ic)  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  Act  of  1945  to  specifically 
authorize  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  estab- 
lish a  guarantee  and  insurance  program  to 
assist  the  expansion  of  US  exports  It 
would  also  authorize  the  bank  to  partici- 
pate with  private  institutions  in  the  ex- 
tension of  such  insurance  and  guarantee 
f^illtles  and  would  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment by  the  Bank  of  fractional  reserves 
of  not  less  than  25  percent  of  the  bank's 
contractual  liabilities  on  account  of  any 
guarantees,  insurance,  etc  ,  Issued  pursuant 
to  the  section  For  the  purposes  of  apply- 
ing the  limitations  on  the  lending  authority 
of  the  Bank  imposed  by  section  7  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act,  only  that  part  of 
the  bank's  liabilities  on  such  contracts  of 
guarantee.  Insurance,  etc..  which  is  repre- 
sented by  such  reserves,  would  be  taken 
into  account.  The  second  section  of  the 
proposed  legislation  would  provide  for  the 
extension  of  the  termination  date  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  from  June  30,  1963,  to 
June  30,  1968. 

The  first  section  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  carry  out  a  recommendation 
made  by  the  President  in  his  balance-of- 
payments  message  to  Congress  of  Febru- 
ary 6,  1961.  that  as  part  of  our  program 
for  achieving  equilibrium  In  our  basic  bal- 
ance of  payments  through  the  promotion  of 
exports,  the  facilities  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  for  extending  credit  to  American  ex- 
porters should  be  widened  with  a  view  to 
placing  our  exporters  on  a  basis  of  full 
equality  with  their  competitors  In  other 
countries. 

With  regard  to  the  second  section  of  the 
bill,  which  extends  the  termination  date  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment is  of  the  opinion  that  the  financial 
facilities  afforded  by  the  Bank  have  played 
an  Important  role  in  promoting  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  and  In  the  de- 
velopment of  our   foreign   economic   policy. 
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»nt  further  believes  that  the 
e  Bank  wlli  be  needed  for  these 
ig  the  period  Indicated  in  the 
posal. 

It  is  recommended  that  this 
Iven  favorable  consideration, 
nent  has  been  advised  by  the 
Budget  that  there  U  no  ob- 
the  standpoint  of  the  »dmln- 
gram  to  the  lubmlsslon  of  this 
committee, 
y  yours. 

Robert  H    Knicht 

General  Counsel. 


Export-Import  Bank 

OF  Washington, 
Washington,  DC.  August  21,  1961 
Hon    A    Willis  Robertson. 
Chairman,  Banking   and   Currency  Commit- 
tee. U.S.   Senate 

Dear  Senator  Robehjtson  In  compliance 
with  the  Pres  denfs  directive  to  the  Bank  to 
place  VS  exporters  on  a  basis  of  full  equal- 
ity with  their  competitors  abroad,  the  Bank 
has  been  concucting  negotiations  which  look 
toward  the  creation  of  an  association  of  In- 
surance companies  which  will  issue  to  ex- 
porters comprehensive  export  credit  Insur- 
ance. We  anticipate  that  the  private 
Insurance  compamea  soon  will  agree  on 
the  formatio:i  of  such  an  association.  In 
order  to  assist  in  bringing  these  arrange- 
ments to  a  siccessful  conclusion,  the  Bank 
considers  it  neres.sary  to  have  legislation 
enacted  in  this  session  of  Congress  which 
will  (a)  clarify  the  Banks  authority  to 
guarantee.  Irsure.  coinsure.  and  reinsure 
against  risks  ol  K>ss  arising  in  connection 
with  export  t-ansactions.  ib^  authorize  the 
Bank  t<.)  estakiish  a  reserve  equal  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  Han  lis  cuntractual  liability  In 
connection  with  such  guarantees  and  In- 
surance, and  c  I  extend  the  life  of  the  Bank 
from  June  30,  1963.  to  June  30.  1968 

S  2325.  wh.ch  you  inuoduced.  and  HH 
8381.  inLrodu:ed  by  Congressman  Spence, 
cover  all  of  these  three  points.  S.  1729  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  CunimL-rce, 
covers  polnu    a)  and  (c). 

We  wish  to  take  tills  means  of  expressing 
our  hope  that  Congress  wu:  pass  legislation 
in  this  sesslo  i  which  w!'.;  accomplLsh  the 
three  purpose s  described  above.  The  en- 
actment of  such  legislation  will  evidence 
congressional  liupport  of  the  Bank's  efforts 
to  provide  expanded  export  credit  guarantees 
in  cooperation  v.th  private  Insurance  com- 
panies, and  wll  thus  be  of  considerable  as- 
sistance in  placing  US  exporters  on  a  basis 
of  full  equality  with  their  competitors 
abroad. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  F   Linder. 

The  Secret ary  or  CoMMiaicE, 
Wa^^hington.  D  C  ,  August  25.  1961. 
Hon,  A.  Willis  Robertson, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cw- 
rcncy,   U.S.   Senate,    Washington,   DC. 

Dr.AR  Mr.  Ch.mrman  This  Is  in  further 
reply  to  your  request  for  the  views  of  this 
Department  with  respect  to  S  232.5  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945;  and  S.  2264,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Exi)ort- Import  B.o-nk 
,  for  an  additional  5  years. 

S  232.5  would  authorize  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  guarantee,  insure  and  reinsure  di- 
rectly, by  coinsurance  or  through  insurance 
companies  or  financial  institutions  against 
risks  of  loss  from  export  transactions.  It 
would  also  authorize  the  Export -Import 
B,iuk  to  establish  and  maintain  fractional 
reserves  In  connection  with  such  guarantees 
or  insurance.  Finally,  it  would  extend  the 
Bank's  authority  from  June  30,  19G3,  to  June 
30.  1968  S.  2264  would  accomplish  only  the 
last  purpose. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has,  over  the 
years,  performed  an  extremely  useful  func- 
tion   In    financing    the    export    of    American 


products.  With  the  Institution  of  the  export 
expansion  program  In  the  spring  of  1960,  It 
broadened  the  scope  of  Its  activities,  devel- 
oped procedures  for  closer  relations  with 
commercial  banks,  and  put  Into  operation  a 
f  ystem  of  political  rUk  guarantees  of  ahort- 
lenn  export  transactions  These  changes  In 
policy  greatly  Increased  the  usefiUnesa  of  the 
Bank  to  the  export  commuiUty  and  con- 
tributed to  the  initial  successes  of  the  ex- 
port expansion  drive. 

In  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  l&jt 
half  of  1960,  the  President  directed  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  to  institute  policies  and 
procedures  which  would  make  the  credit  and 
credit  guaranw^e  facilities  offered  our  ex- 
porters second  to  none.  In  fulfillment  of 
this  directive,  the  Export-Import  Bank  an- 
nounced on  March  24  a  series  of  changes  In 
policy  which  would  serve  to  make  Its  financ- 
ing activities  available  to  more  exporters 
and  at  the  same  time  eliminate  a  good  many 
of  the  delays  which  had  detracted  from  the 
usefulness  of  these  facilities.  Simultane- 
ously, It  announced  that  It  was  working  on 
plans  for  comprehensive  guarantees  of  export 
transactions  In  collaboration  with  Insurance 
companies  and  other  private  institutions. 

S  2325  would  be  very  helpful  to  the  Bank 
In  concluding  and  administering  the  kind 
of  arrangements  with  insurance  companies, 
baiiks.  and  other  financial  institutions  which 
are  necessary  if  Its  announced  policies  are 
to  be   fully  effective. 

While  the  authority  to  guarantee.  Insure, 
coinsure,  and  reinsure,  either  directly  or 
throtigh  agent*,  would  seem  to  be  Implicit 
In  the  broad  grant  of  authority  which  the 
Congress  ha.<;  already  made  to  the  Bank.  It 
is  desirable  that  these  powers  be  made  ex- 
plicit The  explicit  statement  of  powers 
wovild  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  ar- 
rangement* which  the  Bank  Is  undertaking, 
and  would  represent  an  express  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  course  of  action  which 
the  Bank  Is  pursuing  The  authority  to 
maintAin  fractional  rather  than  full  re- 
serves would  be  consistent  with  usual  busi- 
ness practice  and  the  practice  which  the 
Cjngress  has  authorized  In  the  case  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  and  International 
C'Xiperatlon  Administration  guarantee  sys- 
tems. Finally,  the  early  extension  of  the 
Banks  life  would  place  it  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  develop  the  kind  of  long-range  pro- 
gram for  assisting  American  exporters  with 
their  financial  problems  which  Is  so  neces- 
sary  under  our  present  circumstances 

In  the  event  that  the  Congress  passes  S 
2325  S  2264 — which  is  .den; leal  with  section 
2  of  S    2325 — -would  be  unnecessary. 

In  view  of  the  considerations  briefly  out- 
lined above,  this  Department,  which  Is 
charged  with  the  major  responsibility  for 
expanding  our  exports,  stronglv  endorses 
S,  2325. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advised  there 
wotild  be  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this    report    from    the    standpoint    of    the 
administration  s  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  Gudeman, 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr  ROBERTSON,  Madam  President, 
after  we  finish  acting  on  the  pending 
bill.  I  shall  a.'^k  unanimous  consent  to 
briny  up  S.   2325. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JA\aTS.  Madam  President,  first 
let  me  express  my  gratification  at  the 
way  m  which  two  committees  can  get 
along.  I  wish  to  congratulate  both  my 
colleagues  from  Virginia  and  Washing- 
ton, as  well  as  the  floor  manager  of 
the  bill.  There  could  have  been  a  real 
collision  between  these  f.vo  very  impor- 


tant Senate  committees,  but  through  the 
intelligent  way  in  which  it  has  been 
handled  not  only  has  that  been  avoided, 
but  the  cause,  which  is  the  important 
thing,  has  been  forwarded. 

I  think  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty, 
because  of  my  deep  concern  in  this  ques- 
tion, if  I  did  not  caU  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  bill  for  export  promo- 
tion. Also.  I  bring  attention  to  the  fact 
that  nobody  can  buy  from  us  unless  they 
sell  to  us.  So  let  those  who  have  stood 
on  the  floor  here  inveighing  against  the 
compe'.ition  of  imports  bear  in  mind  that 
when  we  pass  a  bill  hke  this,  which  is 
vital  U)  the  economy  of  our  country,  also 
undertake  to  understand  the  importance 
of  the  export  situation  which  affects  our 
coimtry. 

I  have  a  bill  pending  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case],  which 
relates  to  the  problems  of  imports  into 
the  United  States  and  endeavors  to  find 
some  way  of  dealing  with  the  problem 
where  the  concentration  of  imports  has 
materially  harmed  American  business.  I 
know  we  shall  be  into  the  subject  up  to 
our  cais  in  cormection  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  and  I  shall  not  detam  my  colleagues 
with  a  statement  on  it  this  afternoon, 
except  to  poyit  out,  and  it  is  inherent  in 
this  debateiBhat  as  we  strive  to  move 
toward  the  s^p  which  is  embodied  in  the 
bill  from  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  and  the  bill  of  the  Senator 
from  California,  we  are  taking  a  big  step 
forward  in  relation  to  expanding  Amer- 
ican e>;ports,  with  the  enormous  impli- 
cation of  range  that  it  has  in  domestic 
employment,  aid  to  underdeveloped 
areas,  in  tenns  of  good  will  to  the  whole 
world,  and  in  the  facilitation  of  our  own 
place  in  the  world  in  t2rms  of  our  own 
prestige.  But  this  involves  our  having 
imports,  and  let  us  not  forget  it. 

Madam  President,  in  that  connection, 
it  not  only  involves  the  import  problem, 
as  to  which  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case!  and  I  recommend  the  idea  of 
adjustment  assistance — as  I  say,  we  will 
come  to  that  in  another  debate — but  it 
also  in\olves  the  opportunity  for  im- 
ports Included  in  that  opportunity  is 
the  oppDrtunity  for  foreigners  to  show 
their  wares  in  our  own  country. 

S  1729  has  a  fine  provision  with  re- 
spect to  encouraging  our  participation 
in  trade  fairs  abroad  as  a  part  of  our 
export  expansion.  I  had  hoped  to  go 
further  and  to  have  the  proposal  for  an 
export  commission  adopted,  but  that  can 
be  done  by  Executive  action,  so  I  am  not 
too  despondent  by  its  omission. 

As  the  Senator  from  California  !Mr, 
EngleI  has  said,  there  are  enough  prob- 
lems involved  without  taking  on  another 
one. 

I  am  sorry  title  5  was  stricken  out.  the 
intention  having  been  to  utilize  counter- 
part funds  piled  up  under  Public  Law  480, 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Act  under  which 
we  sell  so  much  of  our  produce  abroad  in 
return  for  counterpart  currencies,  and 
also  to  expand  oar  exports. 

A  correlative  aspect  of  it  would  be  an 
opportunity  for  foreigners  also,  utilizing 
tlie.se  piled  up  currencies,  which  now  run 
into  billions  of  dollars  in  face  amount. 
to  send  trade  exhibitions  and  trade  fairs 
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to  our  country,  thus  stimulating  the  two- 
way  intercourse  which  Is  the  very  essence 
of  the  life  of  trade. 

The  committee  did  not  see  fit  to  in- 
clude that  title.  I  can  understand  why. 
I  utilize  this  time  merely  to  express  the 
hope  that  the  committee  will  not  relin- 
quish its  study  of  the  problems  of  coun- 
terpart currencies,  so  that  they  may  be 
used  going  both  ways,  to  develop  our  ex- 
ports as  well  as  the  opportunity  for  for- 
eigners to  show  their  wares  in  this  coun- 
ti-y.  so  that  those  currencies  may  not  go 
down  the  drain. 

That  provision  is  not  included  in  the 
bill.  I  understand  why,  but  I  call  atten- 
tion to  that  fact. 

The  bill  has  one  other  purpose.  Again 
I  hope  the  people  of  our  country  will  pay 
strict  attention  to  this  situation.  We  are 
about  to  have,  because  diplomatically  it 
seemed  wise  to  encourage  it,  far  greater 
competition  in  respect  of  export  trade 
than  we  have  ever  had  before  in  terms 
of  the  European  Economic  Community, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, which  is  going  to  be  expanded  by  the 
inclusion  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  25  percent  of  our  total  ex- 
ports will  now  be  moving  into  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community.  That  is  an 
enormous  proportion.  Obviously,  if  the 
Economic  Community  were  to  use  even 
a  fraction  of  the  devices  which  are  avail- 
able to  them,  we  could  be  very  materially 
harmed.  That  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  we  should  show  the  enterprise 
which  is  shown  in  this  bill. 

I  hope  very  much  that  when  we  get 
to  the  issue  next  year  we  will  show  enter- 
prise again  in  the  consideration  of  the 
extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
chairman  of  the  NATO  interparliamen- 
tary committee,  which  is  made  up  of 
representatives  of  16  parliaments. 
Hence  my  acquaintance  with  the  situ- 
ation. 

I  hope  we  will  all  understand  that  sit- 
uation, though  we  may  lose  more  exports 
to  the  new  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity with  its  tremendous  bloc  of  power, 
which  is  likely  to  reach  a  population  of 
300  million,  with  a  gross  national  prod- 
uct equaling  our  own,  somewhere  in  the 
area  of  $500  billion  a  year.  So  we 
dealing  with  a  vital  part  of  our  whole 
society. 

We  may  lose  some  exports,  but  we  will 
more  than  gain  what  we  lose  by  utilizing 
the  increased  standard  of  living  that  the 
people  in  the  Common  Market  Itself, 
which  has  now  materially  increased  its 
own  economic  well-being  by  nearly  40 
percent,  and  can  meet  this  potential  by 
adapting  ourselves  to  meet  the  new  op- 
portunity which  the  world  affords  us,  as 
well  as  the  new  challenge. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  think  we 
ought  to  understand  the  bill  which  the 
Senator  from  California  has  brought  up, 
as  well  as  the  one  from  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  S.  2325,  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert- 
son I  has  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 
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The  bill  (S.  1729)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
this  is  an  extremely  important  measure. 
The  State  of  New  York  has  a  great  many 
firms  engaged  in  the  export  trade,  or 
which  could  and  would  seek  foreign 
markets,  given  the  incentives  provided  in 
S.  1729.  To  improve  and  facilitate  our 
export  trade  is  the  best  and  most  direct 
way  to  deal  with  our  balance-of-iiay- 
ments  situation.  There  is  wide  agree- 
ment on  this  point. 

There  are  many  exporters  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  particularly  New  York 
City.  This  bill  goes  beyond  our  borders 
and  includes  not  only  many  areas  but 
many  types  of  products.  For  example, 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  assist  in  the  export  of  ag- 
ricultural products.  This  is  a  new  and 
important  field,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier 
this  week  in  a  statement  delivered  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

This  measure  would  permit  a  very 
substantial  expansion  of  export  credit 
guarantees,  principally  from  the  Export - 
Import  Bank.  Without  these  guaran- 
tees we  cannot  expect  American  busi- 
ness firms  to  indulge  in  the  expansion  of 
their  operations  which  is  necessary  in 
connection  with  meeting  our  overall 
ance-of-payments  situation. 

Almost  all  of  the  major  trading  Na- 
tions of  the  world  have  established  or 
encouraged  the  establishment  of  com- 
prehensive export  credit  guarantee  pro- 
grams. These  guarantees,  which  are  ac- 
tually a  form  of  insurance,  enable  an 
exporter  to  obtain  the  necessary  advance 
credit  he  will  need  in  order  to  sell  his 
goods  overseas.  In  most  cases,  export 
credit  guarantee  programs  are  financed 
by  the  government,  thus  putting  export- 
ers in  the  countries  involved  in  a  much 
better  competitive  position,  vis-a-vis 
their  American  counterparts. 

Export  credit  guarantees  are  especial- 
ly beneficial  to  American  small  busi- 
nesses, who  for  obvious  reasons  often  do 
not  have  the  necessary  cash  available 
to  plan  and  finance  long-range  oversea 
transactions. 
arp  This  is,  of  coui'se,  not  the  entire  story, 
tiole  We  must  also  come  to  grips  with  the 
problems  relating  to  certain  types  of  im- 
ports. There  are  communities  through- 
out our  country — several  in  the  State 
of  New  York — which  have  been  serious- 
ly affected  by  imports  from  low-wage 
countries.  These  countries  have  a  wage 
rate  not  more  than  a  small  fraction  of 
the  wage  rate  in  the  United  States. 

As  I  said,  this  bill  represents  the  most 
direct  and  logical  way — and,  if  we  had 
an  ideal  world  situation,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  have  it  the  only  way — to  meet 
our  balance  of  payments.  But  it  is  not 
that  simple. 

I  have  proposed  a  partial  solution  on 
this  side  of  it,  which  I  think  is  realistic 
and  responsible.  My  bill  is  S.  675.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  review  and  consider 
this  measure  in  the  near  future  I  note 
that  the  administration  has  shown  some 
interest  in  this  area,  as  regards  imports. 
I  hope  this  will  prove  to  be  an  encourag- 
ing sign  for  the  future. 


I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  for  bringing  the  meas- 
ure before  the  Senate  I  hope  that  in 
the  legislative  process  we  shall  work  out 
and  formulate  a  bill  which,  after  con- 
ference, will  become  law.  It  will  cer- 
tainly mean  the  dawning  of  a  new  day 
for  export  commerce  from  this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  i  S.  1729  >  was  passed. 


PROHIBITION  OF  LIQUOR  ADVER- 
TISING OVER  BROADCAST  FA- 
CILITIES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Madam  President, 
on  August  23.  1961.  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  IMr  Pastore]  and  I  dis- 
patched a  letter  to  the  Honorable  LeRoy 
Collins,  president  of  the  National  A.ssoci- 
ation  of  Broadcasters.  I  wish  to  read  tlic 
letter,  which  I  think  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate: 

Dear  Mr  Collins  Recently  our  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  the  recurrent  rumors  an 
well  as  stories  in  trade  publications  con- 
cerning the  plan.s  of  certain  large  distilling 
companies  to  use  broadcast  facilities  to  ad- 
vertise liquor 

A.s  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Communications,  we  think  this 
is  of  grave  importance  to  the  American  pub- 
lic You  will  recall  that  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  has  held  numerous  hearings  with 
regard  to  this  Issue,  specifically  the  bills 
that  would  prohibit  the  advertising  of  liquor 
on  radio  and  television. 

When  the  broadcasting  industry  spokes- 
men appeared  before  this  committee  they 
urged  that  no  action  be  taken  with  regard 
to  the  legislation  because  the  Industry  was 
capable  of  handling  the  sittiation  Itself  It 
was  generally  agreed  that  this  type  of  adver- 
tising should  not  be  permitted  and  as  an 
indication  of  Its  good  faith  adopted  provi- 
sions in  Its  code  to  the  effect  that  stated 
"the  adve.-tlslng  of  hard  liquor  should  not  be 
accepted." 

We  applauded  the  Industry  for  this  ap- 
proach because  It  was  consistent  with  our 
view  that  self-regulation  Is  more  desirable 
than  legislation. 

We  werL  therefore,  surprised  and  amazed 
with  the  current  flock  of  stories  about  the 
attempts  to  break  down  this  hard  liqtior 
barrier  by  certain  broadcasters  In  these 
trying  times,  with  criticism  of  the  broadcast 
industry  mounting — particularly  in  the  pro- 
graming field — It  would  be  foolhardy  to  per- 
mit the  provision  of  the  broadcasting  code 
regarding  hard  liquor  advertising  to  become 
meaningless. 

We  would  appreciate  a  reply  from  you 
as  to  what  steps  the  Industry  has  taken  to 
live  up  to  the  code  and  to  Indicate  whether 
there  is  any  substance  to  the  stories  on  this 
Issue, 

We  think  we  should  point  out  at  this 
time  that  we  stand  ready  to  move  ahead  with 
appropriate  legislation  In  the  event  telf- 
regulatlon  proves  to  be  Ineflective.  Also. 
t.iat  we  propose  to  call  upon  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  take  Into 
consideration  the  type  and  kind  of  advertla- 
mg  broadcast  by  a  licensee  when  It  con- 
siders that  license  for  renewal. 

No  one,  we  are  sure,  will  disagree  that 
the  public  Interest,  convenience,  and  neces- 
sity is  not  being  served  by  the  broadcasting 
and  televising  of  liquor  advertising  Into  the 
American  home  While  we  are  aware  that 
broadcast  licensees  are  all  anxiously  looking 
for  new  sources  of  revenue  we  never  believed 
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that  they  would  be  so  lacking  In  their  sense 
of  public  responsibility  as  to  even  consider 
the  broadcitst  of  liquor  advertising. 

Madam  President,  the  reply  by  Gov- 
ernor Collins  is  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  Receipt  is  acknowl- 
edged of  your  letter  of  August  23 

The  advertising  of  hard  liquor  Is  banned 
In  unequivocal  terms  In  both  the  radio  and 
television  codes  of  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters  To  our  knowledge,  adher- 
ence by  code  subscribers  Is  complete.  This 
Is  true  despite  considerable  pressure  by  some 
distillers  and  their  agents  to  breach  the  line 

You  may  be  assured  th.it  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  continue  this  f^ne  record  If  a 
breach  should  occur,  our  NAB  code  enforce- 
ment will  be  prompt  and  decisive. 

Unfortunately,  all  broadcasters  do  not  now 
subscribe  to  our  codes  Subscription  Is  vol- 
untary, and  nonsubscribers  are  not  obligated 
to  conform  to  code  standards  It  is  also  true 
that  all  code  subscrll>ers  are  not  nienibers  of 
the  NAB  All  broadcasters,  however,  regard- 
less of  niembershlp  in  the  NAB,  are  urged 
to  subscribe  This  Is  so  because  of  the  strong 
desire  of  the  NAB  to  have  its  code  standards 
as  universal   and  all  embracing  as  possible 

We  deeply  appreciate  your  writing  You 
are  correct  in  your  assumption  that  In  our 
view  self-regulation  in  the  tradition  of  free 
enterprise  is  much  to  be  preferred  over  legis- 
lative stricture 

If  you  have  any  specific  information  of  any 
violation  of  our  codes  In  this  or  any  other 
respect  we  urgently  request  that  you  advise 
us  thereon  for  our  prompt  investigation  and 
any  needed  disciplinary  measures 

With  the  total  Industry  behind  our  efforts 
In  these  delicate  areas,  such  problems  would 
not  arise.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  strengthen- 
ing of  our  code  op)erations  and  its  greatly 
stepped-up  activity  in  the  coming  weeks  will 
enable  us  to  impress  more  clearly  on  broad- 
casters the  folly  of  carrying  this  advertising 

I  also  am  pleased  to  say  that  today  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  Distilled 
Spirits  Institute,  the  oftice  of  the  presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  read  this  letter  into  the 
Record  in  full 

Dear  Senator  Macnuson  :  Your  letter  of 
August  23  to  Governor  Collins  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters,  regarding 
airwaves  advertising  of  distilled  spiriu.  Is 
certainly  a  vindication  of  the  attitude  of  this 
Institute  whose  members  have  been  opposed 
to  such  advertising  and  have  volunUirily  re- 
frained from  its  use  for  more  than  25  year 


Which  is  correct — 

No  legislation,  nor  ban,  for  that  matter, 
should  be  necessary  Far  more  appropriate 
Is  the  Distilled  Spirits  Institute  code  which 
has  never  been  breached  by  any  member 

Your  moral  support  is  of  value  beyond 
estimate  to  persuade  nonmembers  of"  the 
institute  that  Its  rules  of  self-conduct  are 
based  on  commonsense  that  should  be  re- 
spected by  all. 

The  issue  is  not  settled.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, but  I  desire  to  have  the  Senate 
know  that  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  PastoreI,  and  I 
have  been  very  conscious  of  this  situa- 
tion. I  hope  there  will  not  be  any  break- 
through or  letting  down  of  the  voluntary 
code  under  which  the  broadcasters  have 
lived  for  25  years.  I  think  it  would  be 
more  than  serious  at  this  time,  with  the 
programing  problem  over  the  networks, 
to  inject  into  the  argument  hard  liquor 
advertising  over  that  great  medium 
known  as  television. 


AMENDMENT    OF    EXPORT- IMPORT 
BANK  ACT  OF  1945 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Madam  President, 
earlier  today  there  was  reported  the  bill, 
S.  2325.  to  amend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  >  S  2325  ' 
to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  t^e  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Madam  President, 
as  I  previou.sly  indicated  the  substance 
of  thi.t;  bill  has  already  been  included  in 
S.  1729,  as  amended,  on  which  the 
Senate  has  completed  action. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  distinguished 
••senior  Senator  from  New  York,  there 
never  was  a  time  when  it  was  more  im- 
portant for  U.S  to  put  the  full  weight  of 
our  Government  behind  our  exporters. 
The  fact  that  Great  Britain  will  become 
a  member  of  the  Common  Market  m 
Europe  indicates  that  competition  in  for- 
eign markel.s  will  he  int-ensified. 

The  purpose  of  the  proixjsed  legisla- 
tion is  to  do  for  our  exporters  what  the 
governments  of  the  Common  Market 
coimtnes  are  doing  for  the  exporters  of 
Western  Europe,  that  is.  to  stand  behind 
them  and  to  guarantee  or  insure  their 
account,s  when  tliey  go  into  coimtnes  in 
which  there  might  be  some  upheaval  of 
some  kind. 

The  explanation  of  the  bill,  excerpts 
from  the  committee  report,  and  the  de- 
partmental reports  have  already  been 
printed  in  the  Record.  Helpful  state- 
ment's have  been  made  by  both  Senators 
from  New  York.  I  merely  add  that 
great  help  on  this  proposed  legislation 
was  furnished  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  CapehartI. 
He  was  a  copatron  of  a  bill  in  the  83d 
Concre.ss  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee at  that  time,  the  late  Senator 
Maybank  The  bill.  S.  1413.  inserted 
into  the  Export -Import  Act  the  section 
which  S  2325  would  clarify  and  expand 
This  bill  became  Public  Law  30.  approved 
May  21.  1953  The  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana has  also  been  a  copatron  on  many 
other  bills  to  strengthen  the  law  in  aid 
of  exporters 

The  members  of  the  committee  imani- 
mously  support  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <S  2325  >  was  ordered  to  be 
engro.ssed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  F>assed.  as  follows: 

Be  If  enacted  bi/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbied.  That  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  2  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

••(C)(1)  The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington,   in    furtherance    of    its    objects    and 


purposes  under  this  Act,  is  authorized  and 
empowered  to  gviarantee,  insure,  colnsure. 
and  reinsure  against  risks  of  loss  arising  In 
connection  with  export  transactions;  and  to 
establish  and  maintain  fractional  reserves  in 
connection  therewith.  The  reserves  main- 
tained by  the  Bank  for  the  guarantees,  in- 
surance, cfilnsurance.  or  reinsurance  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  not  les« 
than  25  per  centum  of  the  related  con- 
tractual liability  of  the  Bank,  Insofar  as 
contracts  of  gtiarantee.  insurance,  coinsur- 
ance, and  reinsurance  are  concerned,  only 
that  p.art  of  the  Bank's  liabilities  represented 
by  reserves  provided  for  above  shall  be  taken 
into  account  for  the  purposes  of  applying  the 
limitations  imposed  by  section  7  of  this  Act 

"<2)  The  Baxik  may  issue  such  guaran- 
tees, instirance.  coinsurance,  and  reinsurance 
to  or  with  exporters,  Insurance  companies. 
financial  institutions,  or  others,  or  groups 
thereof,  and  where  appropriate  may  employ 
any  of  the  same  to  act  as  its  agent  in  the 
issuance  and  servicing  of  such  guarantees, 
insurance,  coinsurance,  and  reinsurance,  and 
the  adjustmeiit  of  claims  arising  there- 
under.'• 

Sec  2  Section  8  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ••June  30.  1963  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    'June  30    1968  ' 


TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  TO 
VICKERS  BROS. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  743.  H.R. 
3596. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate, 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
3596  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  convey  certain  lands  to  Purvis 
C.  Vickers,  Robert  I,  Vickers.  and  Joseph 
M  Vickers,  a  copartnership  doing  busi- 
ness as  Vickers  Bros. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agieed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  'HR.  3596'  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  the  companion  bill.  Calen- 
dar No.  740.  S.  724,  will  be  indefinitely 
postponed 


INVESTMENT  IN  CAPITAL  STOCK  BY 
INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE  COR- 
PORATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  665,  H.R. 
6765 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iH.R. 
6765)  to  authori2e  acceptance  of  an 
amendment  to  the  articles  of  agreement 
of  the  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion permitting  investment  in  capital 
stock. 
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TTie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  biU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
H.R.  6765  would  permit  a  change  to  be 
made  in  the  charter  of  the  International 
Finance  Corporation  which  would  enable 
the  IPC  to  do  more  to  fulfill  its  goal  of 
promoting  private  enterprise  in  the  free 
world.  The  IFC  is  an  international  or- 
ganization created  to  stimulate  private 
investment  in  its  member  underde- 
velop>ed  countries,  which  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development.  In 
association  with  foreign  and  American 
private  capital,  the  IFC  invests  in 
promising  private  enterprises  in  under- 
developed countries  for  a  limited  period 
in  order  to  get  them  started;  it  then 
seeks  to  sell  its  interests  to  replenish  its 
revolving  fund  and  permit  further 
investments. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President. 
the  bill  would  authorize  our  representa- 
tive on  the  Board  of  the  International 
Finance  Corporation  to  agree  to  an 
amendment  of  the  articles  of  that  or- 
ganization. The  effect  of  accepting  this 
amendment  will  be  to  permit  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  normal  financing  operations, 
to  purchase  common  stocks  in  certain 
enterprises  when  that  appears  to  be  the 
best  way  to  provide  assistance. 

Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall  that 
the  International  Finance  Corporation 
was  established  in  1956.  Its  authorized 
capital  was  fixed  at  $100  million,  of 
which  the  United  States  subscribed  $35.2 
million. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  IPC  is  to 
encourage  the  development  of  private 
business  enterprises  in  less  developed 
countries  which  in  many  instances  have 
virtually  no  capital  available  for  invest- 
ment. At  the  time  the  International 
Finance  Corporation  was  created  it  was 
anticipated  that  its  investments  in  pri- 
vate business  enterprises  abroad  would 
consist  almost  exclusively  of  loans.  Al- 
though some  individuals  felt  that  the 
International  Finance  Corporation 
should  have  been  permitted  to  purchase 
common  stocks  as  a  method  of  aiding 
private  enterprise  in  less  developed  coun- 
tries, it  was  decided  to  limit  investments 
to  those  of  a  nonequity  nature. 

During  the  past  4  years  of  operating 
experience,  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  has  been  only  modestly  suc- 
cessful. It  has  made  some  40  invest- 
ments, totaling  $44  million,  in  18  coun- 
tries, mostly  in  medium-size  and  small 
manufacturing  industries.  IFC  invest- 
ments have  served  to  induce  private 
investors  to  supply  over  $125  million  into 
the  same  enterprises  that  the  IFC  has 
supported. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation  has  not  been 
more  active  is  because  of  the  existing 
prohibition  against  investment  in  capital 
stock.  The  President  has  recommended, 
therefore,  that  the  IFC  be  authorized  to 
make  such  equity  investments. 


The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  IPC 
supports  this  recommendation  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  June  19. 
approved  the  pending  bill  by  a  vote  of 
328  to  18. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  is  to  promote  private  en- 
terprises in  linderdevfcloped  countries. 
It  does  this  by  encouraging  the  creation 
of  private  businesses  with  the  idea  that 
once  the  business  is  on  its  feet,  so  to 
speak,  the  IPC  would  then  divest  itstlf  of 
its  interest  in  the  business,  selling  its  de- 
bentures to  private  enterprise,  or  private 
purchasers. 

Forty-seven  of  the  fifty-nine  states 
members  of  the  IPC  have  already  ap- 
proved the  proposal  embodied  in  this  bill. 
I  hope  very  much,  therefore,  that  the 
Senate  will  approve  it. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Tieasuiy  has 
strongly  recommended  the  measure.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  tlie  let- 
ter of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon, 
under  date  of  August  24,  1961,  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Secret  AST  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  August  24,  1$61. 
Hon.  J.  William  Pulbright, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deab  Senator:  Under  the  provisions 
adopted  by  the  IFC  Directors  In  submitting 
the  current  charter  amendment  to  govern- 
ments lor  approval,  votes  were  to  be  re- 
ceived from  governments  on  or  Ijefore  Sep- 
tember 1,  1961.  Should  the  United  States 
be  In  a  position  to  record  Its  favorable  vote 
by  this  date  the  charter  amendment  would 
be  effective,  as  enough  other  governments 
have  ratified  to  provide  the  necessary  80 
percent  when  added  to  the  U.S.  vote.  Tliere- 
fore,  I  hope  very  much  It  may  prove  poe.slble 
for  the  Senate  to  act  favorably  early  next 
week. 

The  alternative  would  be  a  request  tyy  the 
DJS.  Government  to  the  IFC  to  extend  the 
time  limit  for  receiving  votes,  a  request 
which  I  would  prefer  not  to  make  unless  It 
proves  absolutely  necessary. 
Sincerely, 

Douglas  DnxoN. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Garner,  who 
has  been  the  president  of  this  organiza- 
tion, appeared  before  the  committee  at 
a  long  session,  in  which  he  explained  in 
great  detail  the  necessity  for  this 
change.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
accept  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I 
support  the  bill.  I  will  not.  of  course, 
repeat  the  words  already  stated  so  very 
well  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  need  for  greatly  increased  private 
capital  investment  in  enterprises  in  de- 
veloping areas  is  urgent.  The  debt- 
equity  ratio  in  the  financing  of  private 
enterprise  in  the  less  developed  areas  is 
much  too  high  for  sound  economic 
growth.  While,  in  the  United  Stales. 
manufacturing  enterprises  have  ap- 
proximately $2  of  equity  investment  to 
each  dollar  of  debt,  the  ratio  in  even 
the  most  stable  manufacturing  enter- 
prises located  in  the  less  developed  areas 
is  about  $1  of  equity  to  $1  of  debt.  The 
fixed  and  often  high  interest  rates  that 
have  to  be  paid  on  this  large  proportion 
of  debt  severely  hamper  the  growth  of 


these  enterprises,  especially  during  their 
formative  years  when  large  reinvest- 
ments should  be  plowed  back  into  the 
business. 

Equity  investment  by  IPC  can  help  to 
improve  this  situation  and  will  serve  to 
encourage  private  enterprise  efforts  in 
the  developing  nations.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  that  these  results  are  very 
much  in  line  with  the  foreign  policy 
objectives  of  the  Uniteu  States  and  with 
our  desire  to  strengthen  freedom  of 
choice  and  initiative  in  the  emerging 
free  world  nations.  I  therefore  favor 
this  bill,  and  hope  it  will  pass. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  In  looking  back  over 
the  record  on  this  bill.  I  noted  in  the 
hearings  that,  when  the  original  act  was 
passed.  Secretary  Humphrey  testified 
before  the  committee  and  indicated 
that  the  Treasury  had  deleted  the  idea 
of  acquiring  equities  for  fear  that  under 
certain  circumstances  we  might  have  a 
situation  in  which  Goverrmnent  would 
have  to  step  in  to  protect  Its  interest 
and  then  become  the  operator  of  any 
kind  of  enterpri.se  in  which  equities 
were  involved  It  may  be  that  the  situa- 
tion has  changed  since  that  time.  I  do 
not  know.  The  point  was  not  too 
sharply  pressed  then. 

Of  course,  I  caai  see  the  wisdom  of 
the  caution  that  was  uttered  by  Secre- 
tary Humphrey  at  that  time,  but  not 
having  heard  the  testimony  on  the  in- 
stant bill.  I  am  sure  that  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  are 
in  a  better  position  to  comment.  Other 
than  that  I  have  no  objection  if  the 
measure  is  regarded  as  necessary. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  believe  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, has  probably  stated  the  case  for 
the  adoption  of  the  bill.  I  happ)en  to  be 
oppo.sed  to  it  for  certain  reasons. 

Basically.  I  oppose  it  because  I  believe 
the  opening  up  of  the  charter  of  the 
International  Finance  Corporation  to 
authorize  the  Corporation  to  buy  com- 
mon stocks  in  foreign  corporations  is  an 
unwarranted  and  improper  invasion  of 
the  governmental  function  Into  private 
enterprise. 

There  is  no  one  in  the  Chamber  who 
is  more  in  favor  of  encouraging  private 
enterprise  than  I  am.  but  I  believe  it 
should  be  encouraged  by  private  enter- 
prise and  private  activity. 

The  charter  of  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation  authorized  the  Corpo- 
ration to  make  loans  to  private  business 
and  private  activities,  such  as  small  or 
large  manufacturing  plants,  small  or 
large  businesses,  in  which,  because  of 
tlie  prospects  of  the  business,  there  was 
a  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  of 
the  loan. 

The  agency  has  operated  along  that 
line  in  the  loans  it  has  made.  In  that 
activity  it  has  done  a  very  good  job. 

Now,  however,  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation  has  said,  "We  want 
the  authority  under  our  charter  en- 
larged.   Whereas  now  under  the  charter 
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we  are  prohibited  from  buying  common 
stocks  of  corporations,  we  will  enlarge 
the  charter  so  that  we  can  buy  commoji 
stocks  in  corporations." 

As  I  see  it.  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  wants  to  move  from  a  posi- 
tion in  which  it  loans  money  on  security. 
that  is.  whatever  security  there  may  be 
to  assure  repayment  of  the  loan,  into  a 
{K)sition  in  which  the  Corporation  will 
buy  common  stocks  of  corporations  with- 
out losing  their  continuing  right  to  make 
loans,  in  addition,  if  they  want  to  do  so 

But  it  IS  proposed  that  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation  will  buy  com- 
mon stocks  of  corporations,  with  no 
security  whatsoever,  no  due  date,  and 
only  the  possibility  that  at  some  future 
time  the  IFC  can  either  divest  itsolf  by 
sale  of  the  common  stock  and  get  its 
money  back,  or  perhaps  make  a  profit  on 
the  speculative  increase  in  value  of  the 
stocks. 

I  think  it  is  the  wrong  way  for  the 
Government  to  operate  I  thmk  the  In- 
ternational Finance  Corporation  should 
remain  in  the  lending  business  and  not 
go  into  the  speculative  investment  busi- 
ness in  stocks 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  there  is  .some 
very  formidable  financial  opinion  that 
supports  the  propo.^ed  change  in  the 
charter.  The  State  Department  wants 
the  charter  changed.  I  understand  that 
the  Treasury  Department  has  now  OKd 
the  change.  Many  of  the  people  in  those 
Departments  are  able  financial  people 
I  find  myself  in  disagreement  with  them 
Therefore,  I  feel  rather  humble  in  my 
opposition  But.  by  the  same  token, 
there  is  some  pretty  respectable  opinion 
against  it.  A  moment  ago  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr,  DirksenI  pointed  out 
the  strong  objection  of  former  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Humphrey.  He  was 
strongly  oppo.sed  to  an  international  or 
governmental  agency  entering  into  the 
bu.siness  of  investing  in  common  stocks, 
which  is  a  speculative  activity,  rather 
than  remaining  a  loaning  activity. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  HICKENLOOPER  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wondered  whether 
there  was  any  really  persuasive  testi- 
mony to  indicate  that  the  measure  would 
actually  energize  the  investment  of  pri- 
vate funds  in  addition  to  governmental 
funds,  and  so  spur  activity  in  the  under- 
developed countries. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Yes.  the  ar- 
guments of  the  proponents  of  the  meas- 
ure are  that  in  many  countries  local  in- 
vestors who  will  buy  the  capital  stock 
and  invest  in  equity  capital  in  those 
countries  cannot  be  found,  and  proper 
capitalization  of  a  corporation  is  sought, 
so  that  a  company's  capital  structure,  as 
compared  with  the  money  that  it  wants 
t<-  operate,  will  be  more  in  balance. 

Therefore,  the  Finance  Corporation 
desires  to  buy  capital  stock  to  strengthen 
its  capital  structure,  on  the  theory,  I 
presume,  that  the  capital  structure  will 
then  be  of  such  size  or  proportion  that 
the  Corporation  can  borrow  money  on 
some  kind  of  business  ratio  relation- 
ship. 

I  feel  that  if  there  is  not  enough  con- 
fidence in  the  potential  of  a  particular 


business  in  the  area  or  locality  where  it 
is  situated  to  attract  a  reasonable 
amount  of  equity  capital  into  that  busi- 
ness, knowing  that  it  can  get  a  loan  from 
the  International  Finance  Corix)ration, 
it  is  a  pretty  risky  business,  indeed,  and 
the  governmental  body  should  stay  out 
of  that  speculative  area  of  buying  capi- 
tal stock  or  common  stock  in  the  cor- 
poration. 

It  is  veiy  true  that  under  the  present 
situation  tlie  Corporation  can  lend 
money;  and  under  certain  circumstances 
It  can,  along  with  the  loan,  get  certain 
favorable  stock  options  in  the  company 
which  they  have  not  exercised,  or  of 
which  they  may  have  none,  but  which 
could  put  them  into  the  stock  invest- 
ment business  However,  it  is  specifi- 
cally provided  in  the  change  which  is 
asked  for  that  the  Corporation  will  not 
exercise  any  of  the  prerogatives  or 
rights  of  privilege  of  stock  ownership 
They  will  not  vote  the  stock  once  they 
buy  It  They  will  not  participate  in  the 
management  of  the  corporation.  All 
they  will  do  i.s  to  buy  common  stock, 
which  has  no  due  dat.e.  which,  for  the 
recovery  of  the  amount  they  put  in.  is 
dependent  on  the  foture  soundness  of 
the  company  and  the  possibility  that  the 
stock  may  appreciate  so  that  it  may  be 
.sold  on  the  market  someday  when  the 
Corporation  can  get  its  money  out.  or 
make  a  profit,  or  perhaps  be  forced  to 
lend  some  money 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr    HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  I  overlooked  stat- 
ing, a  moment  ago,  that  I  have  a  letter 
from  the  pre\ious  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Robert  B,  Anderson, 
dated  August  24.  1961,  I  should  like  to 
read  the  letter  into  the  Record. 

Nrir  Vor;.-,  NY  .  August  24.  1961. 

Hon     J    W     Ft^LBEICHT, 

US    Senate. 
Wa.'<hingtov.  DC 

My  Dear  Senator  Fi-lbright:  My  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  you 
have  under  consideration  H  R  6765  by  Mr. 
Spence  which  would  authorize  the  American 
Governor  of  the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration to  agree  to  an  amendment  to  article 
3  that  would  permit  the  Corporation  to  make 
investments  of  its  funds  in  capital  stock  and 
to  limit  the  voting  rights  by  the  Corporation 
unless  the  exercise  of  such  rights  was 
deemed  by  the  Corpxjratlon  as  necessary  to 
protect  its  interests. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  Corporation  in 
September  of  1960.  Mr  Graydon  Upton, 
speaking  in  my  behalf  as  the  US  Governor, 
ag^reed  to  thoroughly  examine  the  merits  of 
the  profKDsed  amendment  We  did  so  care- 
fully and  exhaustively  and  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  amendment  as  now  proposed 
was  necessary  to  the  full  development  of  the 
Corporation's  utility. 

We  concluded  that  the  experience  of  re- 
cent years  has  proven  that  without  this 
power  the  International  Finance  Corporation 
could  not  do  an  effective  Job  In  at  least 
some  of  the  less  developed  countries.  Today 
this  Corporation  is  the  International  agency 
most  directly  dedicated  to  promote  private 
enterprise  in  these  countries  and  it  would  be 
particularly  important  that  it  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  achieving  maximum  ef- 
fectiveness 

Without  entering  into  a  prolonged  tech- 
nical discxission.  I  simply  point  out  that 
experience  has  shown  quite  clearly  that  long- 
term   stock    purchase   options   and   convert- 


ible debeniires  are  largely  unknown  in  the 
less  developed  countries.  If  we  are  to  as- 
sure the  availability  to  multilateral  sources 
of  capital  in  order  to  enhance  the  growth 
and  participation  of  private  enterprise  in 
these  less  developed  countries  of  the  free 
world.  It  18  my  Judgment  that  we  should 
give  a  wide  range  of  flexibility  to  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation.' 

U{X)n  the  retirement  of  the  able  Mr. 
Robert  Garner,  it  Is  important  to  note  that 
Mr  Eugene  Black  has  agreed  to  take  on  the 
.Tdded  duty  of  the  presidency  of  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation  and  Mr.  Black's 
competent  management  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
IS  sufficiently  well  known  to  Inspire  con- 
fidence both  here  and  abroad. 

With  every  gocxl  wish,  I  am. 
Sincerely,  your  friend 

Robert  B    A_nx)erson- 

Madam  President.  I  emphasize  that 
here  is  one  agency,  especially  devoted  to 
the  creation  of  private  enterprise  in  for- 
eign countries.  It  is  amazing  to  me  that 
so  many  persons  who  have  complained 
about  our  fostering  socialism  of  Govern- 
ment enterprise  are  opposing  this  par- 
ticular agency.  All  it  is  trying  to  do  is 
to  promote  the  creation  in  those  coun- 
tries of  privately  owned  small  businesses. 
Only  a  small  amount  of  money  is  in- 
volved compared  with  the  amount  which 
is  used  in  our  big  aid  programs.  Our 
part  IS  $35  million  of  a  total  of  $100 
million.  In  4  or  5  years,  the  United 
Stales  has  committed  only  about  $44 
million.  Not  all  of  that  amoimt  has  been 
u.sed.  The  Corporation  has  found  by  ex- 
perience that  It  IS  not  doing  much  of  a 
job;  and  the  people  who  borrow  are  cer- 
tainly conservative  businesomen. 

Mr  Robert  Garner  is  an  experienced 
businessman  with  the  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.  of  New  York.  He  is  not  of  a 
socialistic  nature  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination. 

I  do  not  understand  why  there  is  such 
strong  objection  to  enabling  the  Corpora- 
tion to  do  its  work.  In  effect,  it  is  said — 
not  only  in  this  letter,  but.  I  should 
judge,  in  the  testimony  plus  the  letter — 
that  if  the  Corporation  is  not  given  this 
kind  of  freedom  and  not  allowed  to  move 
forward,  and  its  money  is  frozen,  we 
might  as  well  liquidate  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  says 
that  those  who  advocate  private  enter- 
prise may  object  to  this  proposal.  I  do 
not  know  of  anyone  who  is  objecting  to 
the  present  activities  of  the  Bank,  which 
is  supporting  private  enterprise  by  way 
of  loans.  But  when  we  talk  about  social- 
ism, socialism  is  government  getting  into 
the  ownership  and  operation  of  business. 
That  is  what  the  Corporation  seeks  to  do. 
I  know  the  Corporation  is  not  socialistic, 
of  course;  but  it  wishes  to  buy  capital 
stock  in  a  corporation.  That  is  owner- 
ship. I  contend  that  that  is  one  step 
further  toward  the  Government  getting 
into  the  ownership  of  what  ought  to  be 
private  business. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Corporation  does  not  make  investments 
to  k^ep.  Its  clear  intention  is  to  start 
companies  and  then  get  out  of  the  pic- 
ture. The  fund  is  a  revolving  fund.  It 
has  sold  some  $6  million  of  the  loans  it 
has  made,  which  have  been  converted 
into  stock  options.     That  is  Uie  purpose 
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It  is  not  intended  that  the  Government 
should  own  these  Investments  perma- 
nently. The  purpose  is  purely  to  provide 
£ome  assistance  in  the  creation  of  small 
private  business. 

Furthermore,  this  is  a  multilateral 
ngency  of  69  members.  The  United 
:-  cates  is  not  committing  its  funds  to  the 
ownership  of  private  industries  on  a  per- 
manent basis.  It  is  an  operation  to  try 
to  start,  in  this  case,  privately  owned  and 
privately  operated  companies. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Madam  President. 
I  wish  I  could  agree  with  all  that  the  able 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  said.  I 
tliink  it  will  be  fovmd  that  what  the  Cor- 
poration is  doing  and  what  it  pror>oses  to 
do  is  to  buy  stocks  from  existing  com- 
panies, and  not  necessarily  start  new 
ones.  Instead  of  being  a  finance  com- 
pany, lending  money  to  countries,  the 
Corporation  Is  buying  equities  and  buy- 
ing ownership.  This  will  further  involve 
the  Government  in  private  business. 

The  same  purpose  can  be  accomplished 
by  lending  money  or  taking  debentures. 
When  the  original  plan  was  presented  a 
couple  of  years  or  more  ago,  it  was  in- 
tended that  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  should  lend  money;  and 
then,  when  it  was  suggested  that  they 
might  participate  in  the  ownership  of 
those  businesses,  it  was  recommended 
that  they  do  so  by  the  purchase  of  de- 
bentures, thereby  giving  the  Corporation 
a  first  lien  on  the  assets. 

The  Corporation  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  management,  but  merely 
would  lend  money  through  debentures 
rather  than  by  direct  loans. 

This  is  only  another  wedge  being  driv- 
en into  the  private  enterprise  system  of 
America,  because  the  greater  part  of  this 
money  is  not  needed.  The  able  Senator 
from  Arkansas  himself  said  so.  The 
Corporation  has  committed  only  about 
$44  million  over  a  period  of  several 
months,  even  in  loans,  let  alone  buying 
equities. 

This  is  simply  another  method  of 
piishing  governments  into  the  private 
enterprise  system.  I  should  much  pre- 
fer to  see  the  efforts  confined  entirely  to 
loans,  the  purchase  of  debentures,  and 
purchase  of  preferred  stock,  or  even  the 
purchase  of  bonds,  which  carry  with 
them  no  equity  or  ownership  in  the  busi- 
ness. Now  it  is  proposed  to  start  buying 
equities  in  private  enterprise.  The  plan 
would  not  be  limited  to  new  industries. 
The  Corporation  could  help  to  refinance 
or  could  buy  stock  in  existing  companies. 

I  think  this  is  bad  practice.  For  the 
reasons  I  have  stated,  I  have  never  fa- 
vored it.  I  realize  that  others  have,  but 
I  believe  they  are  wrong.  I  think  the 
tendency  of  too  many  businessmen  and 
bankers  to  invite  the  Government  into 
private  industry  is  wrong.  I  believe  that 
if  we  keep  up  the  pace  at  which  we  are 
traveling  now — I  have  reference  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  to  this  situation,  and  to 
many  others — we  shall  only  be  hurrying 
toward  the  day  when  private  industry 
will  be  eliminated,  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try, but  throughout  the  world,  and  there 
will  be  socialistic  or  communistic  kinds 
of  government. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment misguide   businessmen,   who  feel 


they  ean  trifle  with  this  situation — 
that  they  can  go  into  it  a  little  and  then 
pun  back.  They  cannot.  The  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation  will  get  deep- 
er and  deeper  into  the  ownership  of 
private  industry  throughout  the  world. 
In  my  opinion,  this  program  should  be 
handled  on  the  basis  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  set  up  private  enterprise  sys- 
tems by  lending  money,  but  not  by  pur- 
chasing equities,  not  by  accepting  any 
share  of  management,  and  keeping  itself 
free,  so  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  or 
participate  in  the  ownership  of  private 
industry. 

Socialism  and  communism  mean  gov- 
ernment ownership.  The  free  private 
enterprise  means  exactly  what  the  term 
implies.  How  far  can  we  go?  How  far 
should  we  go?  When  should  we  stop? 
Who  knows  when  to  stop? 

In  my  opinion  it  is  a  bad  practice,  and 
I  believe  we  should  frown  on  all  such 
endeavors  as  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bUl  (H.R.  6765)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Madam  President. 
I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President. 
I  move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  || 

HOLDING  OP  NATIONAL  CON\TEN- 
TIONS  FOR  NOMINATION  OF 
PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  730,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  141;  and  I  ask  that  the 
attaches  of  the  Senate  notify  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  so 
that  he  wtU  have  an  opportunity  to  come 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
on  the  time  for  holding  national  con- 
ventions for  nominations  of  President 
and  Vice  President. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
this  resolution  simply  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  nominating 
conventicHis  for  President  and  Vice 
President  be  held  after  the  first  Monday 
in  September,  rather  than  in  July  or 
August,  as  has  been  the  practice. 

Of  course  that  decision  is  under  the 
control  of  the  political  parties;  but  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  real  dangers  re- 
sult from  having  the  campaigns  con- 
tinue for  so  long  that  the  campaign 
speeches  become  repetitious  and  voters 
lose  interest. 


One  solution  would  be  to  hold  the 
nominating  conventions  somewhat  later 
in  the  year.  Another  proposal,  of 
course,  would  be  to  make  the  campaign 
speeches  more  interesting. 

This  matter  has  been  discussed  In  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. The  resolution  was  unanimously 
reported. 

The  extent  to  which  the  political 
parties  will  pay  attention  to  this  ex- 
pression of  the  sense  of  the  Senate  re- 
mains to  be  seen:  but  the  resolution  Is  a 
constructive  one.  and  has  unanimous 
support. 

I  hope  the  resolution  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Madam  President. 
I  wish  I  could  £.gree  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  But  In  my  opinion 
there  should  be  more  time,  rather  than 
less  time,  to  inform  the  people.  So  I 
think  the  nominating  conventions 
should  be  held  in  June.  Why  not  allow 
more  time — rather  than  less  time — for 
the  American  people  to  think  about  the 
candidates  for  whom  they  wish  to  vote? 

I  have  no  particular  objection  to  the 
resolution,  because  it  meaixs  nothing;  I 
am  sure  neither  party  wiU  pay  any  at- 
tention to  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President.  I 
reahze  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
may  feel  that  way.  This  resolution 
however  reflects  the  feeling  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, who  believe  that  it  Is 
most  difficult  to  arouse  and  maintain 
voter  interest  during  campaigns  which 
last  longer  than  2  months. 

I  thank  the  Senator.  No  doubt  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  Is  able  to  en- 
gender greater  interest. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  think  the  resolution  is  an  excellent 
one,  and  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  Kbato^jc]  for  his  initia- 
tive. 

I  point  out  that  the  resolution  was  re- 
ported unanimously  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

I  believe  it  would  be  better  to  have 
shorter  campaigns,  rather  than  longer 
ones. 

I  recall  that  in  the  last  campaign  the 
Vice  Pre-sident  of  the  United  States  one 
day  made  a  speech,  before  limch,  in 
New  York  City;  then  he  took  a  plane 
to  Anchorage.  Alaska,  made  a  speech 
there,  had  lunch,  and  then  took  a  plane 
to  Detroit.  In  Detroit  he  had  dinner. 
and  then  made  a  speech  there.  That 
was  traveling  entirely  too  fast,  but  it 
indicates  the  pace  maintained  during 
the  campaigns.  Both  candidates  were 
brutally  treated  as  the  result  of  the  pace 
which  was  maintained  in  that  campaign. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from   Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Let  me  say  that  the 
majority  leader  has  submitted  a  more 
comprehensive  measure,  which  has  many 
features  with  which  I  find  myself  in 
agreement. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Madam  President,  I 
should  like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York — whom  I  know  to  be  a 
very  successful  campaigner  of  long  years 
standing — whether  any  consideration 
was  given  by  the  Rules  and  Adminlstra- 
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tion  Committee  to  matters  such  as  the 
chartering  of  the  plane  to  take  the  can- 
didate from  New  York  to  Anchorage  and 
then  to  Detroit.  That  took  some  ar- 
ranging, and  there  are  also  the  arrange- 
ments for  television  programs,  adver- 
tising space  in  newspapers,  and  so  forth. 

I  wonder  whether  consideration  was 
given  to  the  necessary  advance  arrange- 
ments in  connection  with  campaigns,  as 
that  matter  may  relate  to  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Yes,  the  whole  area 
was  well  canva.ssed 

Of  course  we  recognize  that  what  the 
Senate  has  to  say  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter will  not  be  the  last  word.  But.  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  both  the  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  who  appeared  before  our 
committee,  also  urge  shortening  of  the 
campaigns  for  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  case  referred  to 
there  might  have  been  a  slight,  the 
emphasis  on  slight,  financial  problem 
which  both  of  them  had  in  mind.  But 
both  of  them  testified  in  conformity,  in 
general,  with  this  resolution  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  very 
fine  explanation. 

Mr  McCarthy.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr  McCarthy.  I  should  Uke  to  ask 
whether  in  the  deliberations  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  any 
thought  was  given  to  making  a  recom- 
mendation in  regard  to  presidential  pri- 
maries and  whether  they  should  be  held 
at  all? 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  was  discussed, 
but  we  have  not  come  to  any  conclusion 
thereon.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  register  a  protest.     (Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  141)  was 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  conventions  held  by  the  poUtl- 
cal  parties  for  the  purpose  of  nominating 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President 
shall  not  be  commenced  prior  to  the  first 
Monday  in  September  of  the  vear  In  which 
the  election  Is  to  be  held. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  preamble  will  be  agreed 
to. 


DIRECT  APPROPRIATIONS  OR 
BACK-DOOR  FINANCING— TELE- 
GRAM FROM  GOVERNOR  ROCKE- 
FELLER 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
when  the  foreign  aid  bill  was  before  the 
Senate  and  when  it  was  before  the  House 
of  Representatives,  considerable  capital 
was  made  of  a  telegram  sent  by  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller  of  New  York  to  a  great 
many  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Since  that  time  the  matter  has  been 
rather  widely  discussed;  and  it  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  minority  leadership  con- 
ference on  Thursday  morning,  at  which 
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time  both  Representative  Halleck.  the 
minority  leader  of  the  House,  and  I  had 
occasion  to  allude  to  the  matter. 

It  then  came  to  the  attention  of  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller,  who  sent  a  telegram 
stating  very  clearly  what  his  position 
really  -vas  with  respect  to  direct  appro- 
priations for  foreign  aid,  as  opposed  to 
back-door  financing. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  the  en- 
tire context  would  be  before  the  Senate, 
I  had  reproduced  the  entire  text  of  the 
news  conference  we  held  on  Thursday 
morning.  The  minority  leader  of  the 
House  and  myself  were  among  those 
who  participated. 

So,  in  connection  with  these  remarks. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, that  the  t<>xt  of  the  entire  press 
conference  and  the  telegram  from  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
let  me  say  the  telegrams  will  prove  to 
be  very  interesting  reading,  for  perhaps 
then  we  shall  know  where  Governor 
Rockefeller  stands  on  this  particular 
recommendation. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
shall  be  plad  to  read  both  of  them  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Oh,  no.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Madam  President. 
r>erhaps  it  would  be  of  benefit  to  have 
the  telegram  read  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  First.  I  request  that 
the  news  conference  text  be  printed  at 
tills  r>oint  in  the  Record. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  news  conference  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hai-leck.  In  response  to  your  question 
of  course  I  shaii  refer  to  Governcr  Rocke- 
feller's apj>eal  recently  to  Republicans  for 
long-range  planning  on  the  mutua:  security 
program  and  then  I  would  like  to  riake  Just 
some  general  observations  about  tiie  situa- 
tion as  I  see  it. 

As  the  so-called  foreign  aid  b;ll--I"%e  al- 
ways preferred  to  call  it  the  mutual  assist- 
ance bill — was  coming  onto  the  Hoot  of  the 
Hotise.  while  it  was  being  considered  In  the 
Senate  •  •  •  we  had  considerable  dlscus- 
.sions  among  ourselves  and  wlUl^ome  F»eople 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  aboul  the  5-year 
blank  check  arrangements  to  take  the  money 
out  of  the  Treasury.  $8.8  billion  for  5  years, 
with  what,  to  us.  seemed  an  absolute  abdica- 
tion of  congressional  responsibility  for  ap- 
propriating the  taxpayers'  money.  And  we 
came  up  with  a  proposition  for  a  4-year 
authorization 

The  reason  we  wnntcd  4  years  Instead 
of  5  years  was  because  that  would  cover 
the  term  of  the  present  administration  We, 
standing  for  the  authorization,  wanted  the 
full  amount  for  the  first  year  and  then  for 
each  of  the  succeeding  3  years.  $1  billion  a 
year. 

Now.  that  figure  was  adopted  because  we 
felt  that  for  amounts  above  that,  as  Repre- 
sentAtlve  Jrco,  who  certainly  Is  no  enemy  of 
this  program  said.  "It  would  be  the  frosting 
on  the  cake" — would  give  the  FVsrelgn  Affairs 
Committee  an  area  of  responsibility  In  re- 
spect to  the  program. 

Al50.  the  authorization  voted  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  carried  with  It.  It 
seems  Implicitly,  an  assumption  of  respon- 
sibility on  tlie  part  of  the  Congress  to  provide 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  program. 

We  Republicans  announced  that  we  were 
for  long-range  planning,  but  we've  insisted 


on  annual  congressional  control.  Now,  the 
billion  dollars  per  year  would  certainly  pro- 
vide a  wide  area  for  long-range  planning. 

Now  I've  said,  and  I  say  It  again,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  In  respect  to 
this  program  going  clear  back  to  the  80th 
Congress  when  I  was  the  majority  leader  and 
we  enacted  the  program  the  first  time,  ha.^ 
met.  I  think  reasonably  well,  the  commit- 
ment'- that  have  been  made  I  say  the  Con- 
gress would  continue  to  do  that.  I  say  It  is 
u.  falFe  assumption  to  go  on  the  proposition 
that  the  Congress  will  not  meet  its  commit- 
ment*. 

Now  then,  there  have  been  a  lot  of 
things  said  about  how  the  Republican  votes 
for  the  amendment  that  was  adopted  had 
represented  a  complete  breakdown  of  bi- 
partisanship. First  of  all.  that  Is  not  true. 
We  Republicans  were  not  responsible  for  the 
arrangement  by  which  the  Saund  amend- 
ment for  1-year  authorization  came  on  first, 
ahead  of  what  would  have  been  the  Vaughan 
Gary  amendment  or  the  Dr.  Judd  amend- 
ment, which  were  for  a  4-year  authorization. 

I've  said  before  and  I  say  again  that  this 
proposition  was  submitted  to  responsible 
leaders  in  the  administration  and  responsi- 
ble Democratic  leaders  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States 

Now  there  have  been  things  said  about 
what  President  Eisenhower  wanted  and  what 
Dick  Nixon  wanted  and  what  Governor 
Rockefeller  wanted.  Now,  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  President  Elsenhower  is 
not  for  the  blank  check  arrangement  that 
has  been  insisted  upon.  The  newspaper 
article  that  was  written  by  Richard  Nixon 
clearly  advocated  long-range  planning — no 
one  disagrees  with  that — but  continuing 
congressional  control. 

Now  to  get  down  to  Governor  Rockefel- 
lers recent  telegram.  Except  that  he  asked 
us  to  vote  against  the  Saund  amendment 
in  the  last  line,  in  my  opinion  the  telegram 
from  him  would  not  put  him  in  opposition 
to  the  arrangement  for  authorization  that 
I  have  talked  about  with  continuing  annual 
appropriations.  I  haven't  communicated 
With  him;  I  have  aiiswere<l  his  telegram  and 
have  pointed  out  what  our  position  Is.  I 
have  had  no  response  from  him,  probably 
haven't  had  time  to  ha\e  a  response  from 
him. 

Now  there  Is  cne  other  thing  I'd  like  to 
point  out.  This  buslnes-s  of  foreign  aid  or 
mutual  assistance  has  never  been  a  partisan 
program  and  it  Is  not  now.  It  carried 
better  than  $4  billion  when  It  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives;  more  Republicans 
voted  for  it  than  against  It.  The  number  of 
Democrats  voting  against  it  was  Just  about 
the  same  as  the  number  of  Republicans 
voting  against  it. 

In  other  words,  it  follows  that  pattern, 
and  I  just  think  It's  unfair  to  say  that  in 
this  area  there  has  been  some  breaking  In 
what  otherwise  should  be  a  bipartisan  or 
nonpartisan  approach.  As  I  pointed  out  oa 
the  floor.  President  Eisenhower  asked  for 
something  like  this  once.  It  was  certainly 
a  much  les-ier  program,  lesser  In  dollars  and 
lesser  In  tune  and  lesser  In  other  details 
and  features,  but  at  that  time  I  didn't  vote 
for  it:  I  supported  the  Selden  amendment 
as  did  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
House.  Democrats  and  Republicans,  and 
there  was  no  great  outcry  then  about  throw- 
ing this  whole  matter  Into  the  field  of 
partisan   of  era  tion 

Mr.  DiRK.iEN.  One  other  observation.  You 
may  recall  that  on  the  floor  I  asked  Senator 
F*i"i.BF.icirT  whether  he  would  swap  what  he 
had  in  the  bill  pending  before  the  Senate 
at  that  time  for  what  he  had  worked  out 
on  a  2-year  basis  before  under  the  Elsen- 
hower administration,  and  obviously  the 
answer  waf;  "No"  because  it  involved  only 
$15  billion  for  a  2-year  period.  But  I  em- 
phrislze  also  the  letter  that  President  Elsen- 
hower   sent    to    Senator    Ptxbricht    in    1959 
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where  President  Eisenhower  made  emphat- 
ically known  his  views  with  respect  to 
back-door  financing  as  against  careful  con- 
gressional scrutiny  and  annual  appropria- 
tions. 

Question:  Mr.  Halleck,  you  mentioned 
that  the  Republicans  had  worked  out  a  re- 
sponsible alternative  to  the  administration's 
plan,  a  4-year  authorization. 

Mr.  Halleck.  That's  right. 

Question.  You  had  taken  this  up  with  the 
Democratic  leadership.  In  that  event,  why 
didn't  the  Republicans  vote  against  the 
Saund  amendment? 

Mr.  Halleck.  Well,  that  question  has 
been  raised.  Actually,  at  that  point  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  matter  was  going 
to  conference.  Now,  we  could  have  voted 
down  the  Saund  amendment,  I  suppose. 
I  say  we  could  have:  maybe  we  could  have, 
but  the  way  the  matter  came  up,  the  better 
plan  seemed  to  be  to  let  this  thing  go  to 
conference  and  I  said  as  much  in  the  speech 
that  I  made. 

Now  then,  you  understand  that  if  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
Dr.  Morgan,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  whom  I 
have  the  highest  regard,  had  not  offered 
his  so-called  compromise,  then  if  the  Saund 
amendment  had  been  offered.  It  was  our 
plan  to  have  Vaughan  Gary  of  Virginia 
offer  the  substitute  that  I  have  just  talked 
about.  But  we  were  precluded  from  doing 
that. 

Ma:'  I  say  with  respect  to  this  bipartisan- 
ship, I  was  not  consulted  before  this  5-year 
blank  check  proposition  was  sent  to  the 
Congress,  and  so  far  as  I  know;  no  leader 
on  the  Republican  side  was  consulted.  The 
first  I  knew  about  It  was  when  It  was  made 
known  that  that  recommendation  was  com- 
ing  from  the  administration. 

And  I  wasn't  consulted  about  the  so-called 
Morgan  compromise.  We  didn't  find  out 
about  that  imtll  Just  a  few  minutes  before 
it  was  offered.  In  other  words,  this  bi- 
partisanship should  be  a  two-way   street. 

I  don't  want  to  be  supercritical  and  I 
don't  think  I  am,  but  it's  my  recollection 
and  I'm  sure  Senator  Dirksen  will  bear  me 
out,  that  on  occasions  like  this  there  were 
consultations — bipartisan — at  the  White 
House   under   President   Elsenhower. 

Question.  Is  it  correct  to  say  that  you 
know  President  Elsenhower  Is  against  this 
5-year  proposal? 

Mr.  Halleck.  Well,  I  stand  on  what  I  said. 
I  said  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
he  would  not  be  too  unhappy  with  those  of 
us  who  sought  some  further  congressional 
arrangement  in  respect  to  the  5-year  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Dirksen.  Well,  let's  make  it  a  little 
more  affirmative.  I  think  it  can  be  said  that 
President  Eisenhower  was  definitely  for  the 
appropriation  procedure  as  the  regular,  nor- 
mal procedure  for  dealing  with  matters  of 
this  kind. 

I  am  speaking  now  about  what  I  think  his 
stand  would  be  on  the  basis  of  the  letter 
that  he  sent  to  Senator  Fulbright  in  1959, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  has 
changed  his  mind  because  I  know  of  his 
great  respect  for  the  procediires  that  we  fol- 
low here  and  for  that  constitutional  provi- 
sion with  respect  to  taking  money  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury  only  in  pursuance  of  an 
appropriation  done  by  law. 

Question.  Mr.  Halleck,  you  said  that  bi- 
partisanship was  very  much  more  effective  in 
the  Eisenhower  administration. 

Mr.  Halleck.  Well,  If  I  used  the  word  "ef- 
fective," I  think  probably  I  shouldn't  use 
the  word  "effective."  Let  me  Just  say  that 
in  matters  in  this  sort  of  an  area  I'm  quite 
sure  that  there  were  more  occasions  when 
the  Democratic  leaders  were  called  to  the 
White  House  to  be  consulted  before  the  pro- 
gram was  recommended. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  Democratic 
Members   of    Congress   contributed    more   to 


bipartisanship  than  Republicans  are  con- 
tributing now? 

Mr.  Halleck.  No. 

Question.  In  other  words,  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  Halleck.  On  the  passage  of  the  bill 
we  had.  I  think  It  was,  92  Republicans  vot- 
ing for  It  and  77  against  It,  and  that's  Just 
about  the  way  It  has  been  running.  But 
there  have  been  times  when  amounts  were 
Involved  or  other  features  were  Involved  that 
Republicans  have  been  in  opposition.  We 
were  under  President  Elsenhower;  we  were 
under  President  Truman 

Mr.  Dirksen.  Well,  to  nail  It  down,  1  went 
down  to  examine  the  record  votes  on  this 
matter  in  1959  and  1960.  Percentagewise 
there  were  a  greater  number  of  Republicans 
who  supported  the  program  than  there  were 
Members  on  the  Democrat  majority  side 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Before  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  reads  the  telegram,  can  he 
inform  us  whether  it  states  the  final  po- 
sition; or  is  this  just  being  presented  iii 
serial  form,  with  the  result  that  later  we 
shall  be  informed  of  a  new  position?  I 
wish  to  be  sure  that  our  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  knows  what  is 
the  final  position  of  the  Governor  of 
New  York.  My  interest  in  this  matter 
is  taken  only  because  of  my  affection  for 
him,  I  may  say.     [Laughter. I 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  kt 
me  say  that  the  Governor  had  no  diffi- 
culty making  his  position  clear. 

I  shall  read  the  telegram,  as  follows: 

New  York,  N  Y. 
Representative  Charles  Halleck, 
House  Office  Building.  i 

Washington,  DC  | 

I  learned  from  the  press  today  that  at  a 
press  conference  after  the  Joint  flenate- 
House  Republican  leaders  meeting  you  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  while  I  strongly  sup- 
port long-range  planning  in  foreign  aid,  I 
am  at  the  same  time  opposed  to  doing  It 
through  so-called  back-door  financing  of 
mutual  sectirity  and  favor  instead  muliiyear 
authorization  on  a  basis  which  would  keep 
the  program  under  the  constant  review  of 
the  Executive  and  the  Congress.  This  Is 
exactly  my  position  and  I  greatly  appreciate 
your  expression  of  it  It  is  my  clear  im- 
pression that  I  share  this  view  with  General 
Eisenhower  and  Richard  Nixon.  In  1942. 
as  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs, 
working  with  the  Congress  and  through  the 
Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  I  de- 
veloped this  exact  procedure  of  long-term 
authorizations  and  annual  cash  appropria- 
tions. This  procedure  proved  to  be  emi- 
nently satisfactory.  I  was  then  and  I  am 
now  inalterably  opposed  to  the  handling  of 
these  programs  in  any  manner  that  Impairs 
the  constitutional  prerogative  of  the  Con- 
gress. If  you  wish  to  make  this  communi- 
cation available  to  the  press,  I  would  have 
no  objection. 

With  best  wishes. 

Nelson  (RocKEFEttER). 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said: 
Madam  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  the  Senator  fi'om 
New  York  if  he  would  have  any  objec- 
tion to  my  asking  unanimous  consent 
that  there  appear  in  the  Record  Imme- 
diately following  the  telegram  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred  the  original 
telegram  from  Governor  Rockefeller  to 
Members  of  the  House,  because  I  think, 
as  a  matter  of  evidence,  they  ouiiht  to 
be  read  together.  I  think  Governor 
Rockefeller's  purpose  is  certainly  sincere, 
and  is  certainly  in  aid  of  the  foreign  aid 
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program  of  the  United  States,  in  which, 
for  many  years  back,  as  he  mentioned 
in  his  ovvTi  telegram,  he  has  been  a  great 
servant.  So  I  think  if  the  whole  body  of 
evidence  of  both  telegrams  might  appear 
in  the  Record  together,  it  would  be  help- 
ful. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  am  delighted  to  en- 
tertain that  request,  because  no  ade- 
quate judgment  can  ever  bs  rendered 
until  all  the  evidence  is  before  the  jury 

Mr  JAVITS  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  therefore,  that  I 
may  insert  in  the  Record,  to  appear  im- 
mediately following  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  the  original  tele- 
gram of  Governor  Rockefeller. 

There  being  no  ob.)ection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

New  York.  NY.  August  17,  1961 
I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  yovi  this 
A/ire  because  I  deeply  believe  that  this  Na- 
tion's program  of  assistance  in  strengthening 
the  forces  of  democracy  is  vital  to  the  sur- 
vival of  freedom.  I  consider  It  is  essential 
In  terms  of  our  own  interests  that  our  aid 
program  be  placed  on  a  basis  permitting 
long-range  planning,  which  has  had  biparti- 
san endorsement  This  will  not  only  enable 
us  to  assist  more  effectively  In  orderly  eco- 
nomic growth  of  developing  nations  to  the 
end  that  they  may  remain  free,  but  will  also 
assure  maximum  usefulness  of  the  U  S  con- 
tribution to  the  developing  multilateral  aid 
program  of  the  free  world  We  mui.t  face  the 
reality  of  our  responsibilities  as  leader  of  the 
free  world.  The  long  and  relentless  struggle 
with  communism  must  be  sustained  If  free- 
dom is  to  live  In  light  of  the  above.  I  urge 
you  to  vote  to  reverse  yesterday's  adoption  of 
the  crippling  Saund  amendment. 

Nelson  A,  Rockefeller. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN      I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Receiving  the  his- 
torical document  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  read,  and  which  comments 
on  ancient  history,  reminds  me  of  a  great 
occasion  in  the  history  of  the  world 
called  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  when  Mar- 
shal Ney  arrived  too  late  to  defend 
against  the  ranks  of  Blucher.  He  was 
coming  in  on  the  right  flank — and  I  use 
that  term  not  only  in  the  geographic 
sense,  but  in  the  political  sense.  Mar- 
shal Ney  was  to  have  been  there  to  stem 
the  tide  of  the  battle,  but  he  arrived 
several  hours  too  late,  and  the  victory 
was  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  great 
Napoleon,  and  went  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

I  am  sure  this  telegram  would  have 
been  most  effective  at  tlie  appropriate 
time,  but  it  reveals  to  me  the  powers  of 
the  "Ev  and  Charlie"  performance,  and 
it  reveals  to  me  the  sterling  qualities  of 
the  joint  committee  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Republican  leadership.  It  also 
shows  that  the  factions  in  the  Republi- 
can Party  apparently  are  united. 

I  see  now  that  Governor  Rockefeller 
and  Senator  Goldwater  have  joined  to- 
gether in  support  of  this  type  of  financ- 
ing—of course,  after  the  Seiiate  and 
House  have  acted.  I  thank  them  for 
that  consideration.  At  least  the  sym- 
bolism was  there,  if  not  the  persuasive 
qualities  that  could  have  been  mani- 
fested at  the  time  we  were  casting  our 
votes.     For  this  I  tliank  the  Governor 
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of  New  York,  He  is  a  fine  gentleman. 
I  admire  him  very  much,  particularly 
when  his  messages  come  as  late  as  this 
one. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  so 
long  as  the  Little  Corporal  has  gotten 
into  the  act,  first  let  me  strike  the  ap- 
propriate pose.    [Laughter.] 

I  differ  with  the  Senator  on  his  allu- 
sion to  Marshal  Ney.  There  will  be  a 
lime  when  we  will  vote  on  the  conference 
report,  and  It  will  be  rather  interesting 
to  see  what  is  In  the  conference  rejxjrt. 
I  am  already  beginning  to  have  ideas 
about  it.  and  I  have  noticed  the  stand 
taken  by  the  conferees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  may  well  be  some- 
what in  the  language  of  Nap>oleon.  when 
the  Little  Corporal  sent  the  marshal  to 
the  snows  of  Russia.  He  called  him  into 
his  military  ofHce  and  said.  "Marshal,  I 
shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  hear  you  tell 
me  how  you  succeeded.  I  shall  have  no 
lime  to  hear  you  tell  how  you  failed." 

The  last  word.  Madam  President,  may 
well  be  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETY.  That  was  Mar- 
shal Murat.     That  was  not  Ney. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  was  Ney.  I  would 
have  to  look  It  up.  I  am  not  sure  I 
could  run  it  down  between  now  and 
adjournment  tonight. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr  KEATINa.  The  Senator,  in  his 
usually  courteous  and  charming  man- 
ner, has  referred  to  the  presence  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr   HUMPHREY.    He  is  my  friend. 

Mr.  KEATTNO.    I  realize  that. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  telegram  of 
the  distinguished  Governor  of  New  York 
is  consistent  with  the  action  taken. 
The  Dirksen  amendment  was  arrived  at 
after  a  long  series  of  conferences,  in 
an  attempt  to  have  congressional  over- 
sight. The  Governor  says  he  recognizes 
the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  Con- 
gress, which  is  entirely  appropriate,  and 
we  have  made  provision  for  that.  The 
House  has  seen  fit  to  do  it  in  a*  different 
manner,  but  in  both  bills  there  is  pro- 
vision for  congressional  oversight,  which 
I  am  sure  is  in  accord  with  the  views 
of  the  Governor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Napoleon  was  a  great 
hand  at  oversight. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  In  the  event 
the  Governor  of  Iowa  desires  to  express 
himself  on  this  subject  at  some  length, 
in  a  telegram  or  otherwise,  would  the 
Senator  have  any  objection,  if  the  Gov- 
ernor cares  to  submit  such  a  communi- 
cation, to  my  including  It  with  the  other 
di.  tinguished  expressions? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    If  it  arrives  in  time. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  Governor  cares  to  express  him- 
self, but  if  he  does,  I  would  like  to  have 
the  Senator's  consent. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  McCarthy,  in  addition  to  the 
Governor's  telegram,  I  think  it  would  be 
in  order  to  suggest  that  we  keep  the 
record  or>en  for  the  Governor,  in  case 
he  wishes  to  change  his  mind  or  in  case 
he  wishes  to  reinterpret  his  mind — this 
would  also  hcHior  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa — until  after  the  sense  of 
the  resolution  which  we  adopted  a  few 
minutes  ago  has  been  manifested  in  the 
two  national  conventions  which  will  be 
held  after  Labor  Day.  1964. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  am  glad  to  keep  it 
open.  It  may  change  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  think  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
is  very  appropriate  and  proper.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  have  been  trying  to 
find  out  what  the  exact  position  of  the 
administration  is,  as  between  the  dis- 
cussions of  last  fall  and  this  spring  and 
summer.  If  we  can  keep  the  record 
open  so  we  can  find  out  what  the  pres- 
ent administration  intends  to  do,  based 
on  what  it  said  last  fall  and  the  different 
statements  it  is  making  now.  it  will  be 
illuminating  to  the  coimtry  and  inform- 
ative to  the  people,  and  will  be  a  political 
document  of  great  value.  I  hope  the 
administration  will  get  down  to  some 
kind  of  program  we  can  tie  onto. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Winter  is  for  discon- 
tent, spring  and  summer  for  change,  so 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  CapehartI. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  only  suggest- 
ing that  we  quit. 


THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS   OP 
THE    AMERICAN    INDIAN 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Madam  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights,  I 
wish  to  announce  forthcoming  hearings 
on  the  "Constitutional  Rights  of  the 
American  Indian."  These  hearings  are 
scheduled  to  begin  in  room  357  of  the 
Senate  Office  Building  at  10  a.m.  on  Aug- 
ust 29,  and  will  continue  through  Sep- 
tember 1. 

The  initial  hearings  will  be  concerned 
with  the  constitutional  protections  af- 
forded reservation  Indians  as  compared 
to  those  of  other  American  citizens. 
With  this  view  in  mind,  the  subcommit- 
tee will  receive  testimony  from  various 
individuals  in  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, members  of  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior's Task  Force  on  Indian  Affairs, 
and  private  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions active  in  Indian  affairs. 

The  subcommittee,  in  a  preliminary 
study,  htis  ascertained  that  even  though 
Indians  are  full  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  there  are  areas  in  which  they 
may  be  deprived  of  property  and  liberty 
without  due  process  of  law;  further,  they 
are  denied  the  benefit  of  the  same  con- 
stitutional limitations  sis  guaranteed  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Two  important  studies  recently  have 
pointed  up  the  need  for  clarification  of 
the  American  Indian's  constitutional 
rights.  The  Ftmd  for  the  Republic's  re- 
port. "A  Program  for  Indian  Citizens," 
states : 

No  government  of  whatever  kind  should 
have  the  authority  to  infringe  upon  funda- 
mental civU  liberties;  government  Itself  must 


ever  be  subject  to  law.  Freedom  of  re- 
ligion, utterance,  and  assembly,  the  right  to 
be  protected  In  one's  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty agauist  arbitrary  government  action, 
aiid  to  be  Immune  from  double  Jeof>ardy 
and  bills  of  attainder,  and  the  guarantee  of 
a  fair  trial  are  not  privileges;  they  are  min- 
imum conditions  which  every  American 
should  enjoy.  For  any  tribe  to  override  any 
of  them  violates  the  very  assumptions  on 
which  our  free  society  was  established.  The 
absence  of  these  safeguards  will,  moreover, 
retard  the  economic  development  of  reserva- 
tions, fo:-  business  concerns  are  not  likely 
to  risk  their  capital  when  confronted  with 
the  possl-jlllty  of  arbitrary  taxation  and  sim- 
ilar oppr' salve  measures.*    •    • 

Neither  Congress  or  the  States  may  In- 
fringe ui>on  the  basic  constitutional  rights 
of  Indians,  for  they  enjo'  the  same  protec- 
tion In  respect  to  these  governments  as  all 
other  American  citizens.  But  the  Federal 
Judiciary  has  determined  that  the  guaran- 
tees of  freedom  of  worship,  speech,  and  the 
press,  the  right  to  assemble  and  petition 
the  Government,  and  due  process  do  not 
restrict  tribal  action.  Thus,  a  U-8.  cotirt 
has  held  that  the  Navajo  could  enforce  tribal 
legislation  prohibiting  the  possession  or  use 
of  peyote  on  the  reservation,  even  though 
the  ban  Interfered  with  the  observation  of 
a  religion.  Nor  can  the  deprivation  of  re- 
ligious llt-erty  be  redressed  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  Similarly,  the  amendments 
which  fo.-bid  the  United  States  and  the 
States  to  deprive  any  person  of  life.  Uberty. 
or  prop>erty  without  due  process  of  law  do 
not  apply  to  a  tribe's  conduct  of  criminal 
trials.  A  tribe  can  aljso  Impose  a  tax  without 
due  process  requirements. 

Tne  Task  Force  on  Indian  Affairs,  in 
its  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 
st.*tes: 

In  short,  except  tiS  Congress  has  trans- 
ferred its  authority  to  the  States,  the  States 
have  no  Jurisdiction  over  Indian  reserva- 
tions or  Indians  on  reservations.  Indians 
away  from  reservation,  on  the  contrary,  are 
subject  to  State  law. 

A  specific  complaint  against  tribal  govern- 
ments (on  the  reservations)  which  the  task 
force  heard  from  both  Indians  and  non- 
Indlans  Is  that  many  tribes  either  have  no 
constitutional  directives  to  extend  the  guar- 
antees of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  14th 
amendment  to  those  within  their  Juris- 
diction, or.  if  they  have  them,  they  Ignore 
them. 

The  task  force  strongly  recommends  that 
the  responsible  unit  of  the  Btireau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  begin  an  immediate  review  of 
the  constitutions  of  Indian  tribes  to  deter- 
mine the  most  significant  deficiencies  In 
these  documents,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  tribes  for  overcoming  them. 
Such  matters  as  civil  rights  •  •  •  should 
be  given  sp<'cial  attention. 

As  a  part  of  its  study,  the  subcommit- 
tee plans  cx>mprehensive  surveys  among 
the  following  groups:  resen-ation,  non- 
reservatior.  and  off-reservation  Indians, 
general  counsels  for  Indian  tribes.  In- 
dian cenleis  in  cities  where  Indians  have 
been  relocated,  area  directors  and  super- 
intendents of  Indian  reservations,  Indian 
committee  of  the  bar  associations, 
private  organizations,  specialists.  State 
attorneys  general  and  State  and  Federal 
agencies  dt  aling  with  American  Indians. 

The  subcommittee  will  study  also  the 
rights  enjoyed  by  Indians  living  off  the 
reservation  who  have  either  been  relo- 
cated by  the  Federal  Government  or  nave 
always  lived  in  Indian  communities. 

The  hearings  next  week  are  the  first 
of  a  series  which  the  subcommittee  ex- 
pects to  conduct  on  this  subject.    During 
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the  congressional  recess,  the  subcommit- 
tee will  hold  field  hearings  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  to  hear  from  Indian 
citizens  as  to  their  evaluation  of  Indian 
constitutional  rights  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  exercise  of  these  rights  are 
restricted  under  present  law. 


JUDGE  LEARNED  HAND 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Madam  President,  last 
week  America  lost  one  of  the  greatest 
judges  of  all  times.  I  allude  to  the  death 
of  a  truly  great  and  fine  gentleman,  the 
highly  esteemed  and  brilliant  jurist, 
Learned  Hand.  I  say  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  Judge  Hand  had  no 
peer  in  the  American  judiciary.  A 
humble  man.  with  a  rare  intellect  and  a 
probing  mind,  he  was  dedicated  to  truth. 
He  was  a  great  liberal  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word.  His  52-year  tenure  on  the 
Federal  bench  produced  numerous  opin- 
ions, always  eloquently  written  and 
founded  on  the  flnnest  principles  of 
American  jurisprudence. 

The  admiration,  respect,  and,  indeed, 
the  devotion,  which  the  members  of  the 
judiciary  and  bar  had  for  him  are  evi- 
denced by  the  accolades  which  continual- 
ly were  bestowed  upon  him  throughout 
the  years.  In  spite  of  lionization,  this 
great  man  remained  ever  unassuming 
and  perhaps  it  was  only  in  discussing 
himself  that  his  dispassionate  objectivity 
was  overcome  by  his  modesty. 

Judge  Hand  bequeathed  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  superb  legacy  of  legal 
philosophy.  He  admonished  us  that  the 
path  to  truth  is  cleared  by  "skepticism, 
tolerance,  discrimination,  urbanity, 
some — but  not  too  much — reserve  to- 
ward change,  insistence  upon  propor- 
tion and.  above  all.  humility  before  the 
vast  unknown."  In  pursuing  the  truth. 
Judge  Hand  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
dissent;  he  said; 

It  Is  only  in  a  society  that  has  learned  to 
tolerate  dissent  that  human  rights  and  civil 
liberties  can  be  safe. 

Judge  Hand  epitomized  that  spirit  of 
liberty  which  he  so  aptly  described: 

As  the  spirit  which  Is  not  too  sure  that  it 
Is  right  •  •  »  which  seeks  to  understand 
the  minds  of  other  men  and  women  *  •  » 
which  weighs  their  own  interest  alongside 
its  own.  without  bias  •  •  •  remembers  that 
not  even  a  sparrow  falls  to  earth  unheeded 
*  *  *  and  is  the  spirit  of  Him  who,  nearly 
2,000  years  ago,  taught  mankind  that  lesson 
that  it  has  never  learned,  but  has  never  quite 
forgotten;  that  there  may  be  a  kingdom 
where  the  least  shall  be  heard  and  con- 
sidered side  by  side  with  the  greatest. 

Today  that  same  spirit  of  liberty  lives 
on  rekindled  with  new  vigor  by  the  deeds 
of  Learned  Hand. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  man  deserving 
a  eulogy  does  not  require  one.  This 
is  eminently  true  of  Learned  Hand.  I 
have  not  attempted  to  eulogize  him.  but 
rather  to  pay  a  final  tribute  to  a  great 
American. 


GAMBLING 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Madam  President,  this 
morning's  New  York  Times,  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Gambling  as  an  In- 
dustry." discussed  the  hearings  held  this 
week  by  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 


on  Investigations  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Since  these  hearings  began  on  Tues- 
day, I  have  spent  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  participating  in  them,  and  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  New  York  Times  that 
it  may  be  impossible  to  suppress  the 
gambling  instinct,  but  that  it  is  poBsible 
to  enact  more  effective  laws  regulating 
this  mammoth,  illicit  industry.  It  is 
my  hope  that  these  hearings  will  result 
in  legislation  which  not  only  will  plug 
the  tax-evading  tactics  of  gamblei'S.  but. 
more  importantly,  will  provide  sufficient 
safeguards  for  the  protection  of  society 
in  general. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
New  York  Times  editorial  of  this  date 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Gambling  as  an  Industry 

The  Senate  subcommittee  currently  in- 
vestigating gambling  in  the  United  States 
has  produced  some  majestic  arithmetic  and 
some  startling  assertions.  One  witness  said 
the  total  of  betting  in  the  United  SUtes 
amounted  to  $50  billion  annually  This  is 
about  one-third  of  the  value  added  by  manu- 
facture in  all  Industries  In  the  United  States 

Gambling  is  in  fact  an  industry  To  some 
extent  it  is  a  legal  industry.  It  is  lawful 
to  bet  on  the  horses  in  the  State  of  New 
York  and  2  dozen  other  States,  provided 
one  goes  to  the  track  and  uses  the  pari- 
mutuel  system.  It  is.  as  a  rule,  not  legal 
to  bet  on  a  horse  race  when  one  is  not  where 
one   can   see    the   horse. 

It  is  also  legal  to  manufacture  and  sell 
playing  cards  and  other  equipment  that 
give  professional  gamblers  an  advantage 
over  the  amateurs.  One  witness,  a  detec- 
tive who  specializes  in  detecting  gamblers, 
believes  that  1  out  of  every  10  card  games  for 
high  stakes  is  played  with  a  marked  deck. 
This  Is.  of  course  a  warning  to  the  unwary — 
they  should  limit  themselves  to  the  other 
nine    games. 

Where  gambling  is  illegal  it  goes  on  Just 
the  same.  One  well-informed  witneee  said 
gamblers  could  rarely  operate  48  hours 
without  the  policeman  on  the  beat  knowing 
about  it.  Another  witness  said  he  lielleved 
that  police  chiefs  knew  the  whereaboiits  of 
virtually  every  professional  gambler  inho  is 
now  operating  in   the  United   States 

It  was  hardly  necessary  for  any  witness 
to  add  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  cor- 
ruption. When  professional  gamblers  do 
not  buy  the  $50  tax  stamp  that  the  Federal 
Government  requires  of  them  annually,  there 
is  suspicion  of  corruption.  The  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  Senator  McClellan.  of  Ar- 
kansas, said  that  the  data  on  hand  Indicated 
that  professional  gamblers  were  evading  as 
much  as  $5  billion  in  Federal  taxes  every 
year.  An  ominous  suggestion  was  madie  that 
the  capital  accumulated  in  corrvipt  gambling 
was  invested  in  worse  forms  of  crime 

As  some  wise  man  noubtless  said  when 
Babylon  was  merely  a  country  town,  it  is 
impossible  to  suppress  the  gambling  in- 
stinct. It  is  not  impossible,  however,  to 
put  more  sense  into  the  laws  affecting  gam- 
bling and  then  to  enforce  those  laws  with 
more  regularity. 


RADIATION  HAZARDS  FROM  X-RAY 
FACILITIES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey. 
Madam  President.  I  wish  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  an  important 
article  from  the  forthcoming  September 
issue  of  Consumer  Reports  on  the  radia- 


tion hazards  involved  in  medical  and 
dental  X-rays. 

Consumer  Reports  has  on  a  number 
of  occasions  directed  attention  to  the 
serious  public  health  problems  arising 
from  exposure  to  radiation.  This  ar- 
ticle deals  with  the  problem  of  medical 
and  dental  X-rays,  and  points  out  that 
we  receive  on  an  average  an  estimated 
20  times  as  much  radiation  from  these 
sources  as  from  radioactive  fallout. 

Having  received  an  advance  copy  of 
this  magazine,  I  have  read  the  article 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  I  found 
it  a  sober  and  responsible  treatment  of 
the  issue,  recognizing  that  X-rays  have 
been  an  invaluable  tool  to  the  medical 
and  dental  professions  in  improving  the 
health  of  all  of  us. 

Yet  the  article  reminds  us  that  the 
only  "acceptable"  amount  of  radiation 
from  X-rays  is  the  least  amount  that 
will  do  the  job  well.  It  points  out  nu- 
merous illustrations  of  actual  and  po.s- 
sible  "overdoses  '  received  by  individuals 
through  inferior  design,  manufacture, 
installation,  and  use  of  X-ray  facilities. 
And  it  is  clear  that  there  is  much  that 
could  be  done  to  le.ssen  the  radiation 
hazaids  of  X-rays  without  impeding 
their  usefulness. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Health 
Subcommittee,  I  commend  this  article 
to  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Enormous  BENErrrs  We  Owe  to  X-Ravs 

Should  Not  Blind  U.s  to  the  Two  Sehiois 

Abuses  Which   Are  Fre<juently  Met  With 

Today-the  Improper  Use  of  X-Rays  and 

the    Use    of    Unnecessarily    Large    Doses 

This    review    of    the    medical    and    dental 

X-ray    situation    is    accordingly   focused    on 

these    problems       CUs    conclusions    can    be 

summed   up  in   this  series  of  questions   and 

answers. 

Question.  Are  American  patients  receiving 
larger-than-necessary  doses  of  radiation  from 
medical  and  dental  X-rays? 

Answer.  Yes.  in  a  distressingly  high  pro- 
portion of  cases. 

Question.  Could  these  unnecessarily  high 
doses  of  radiation  be  curtailed  without  im- 
pairing the  medical  and  dental  usefulness  of 
X-rays:' 

Answer  Yes.  In  many  Instiinces  by  taking 
a  few  simple,  inexpensive  precautions  which 
are  widely  known  but  much  less  widely  uti- 
lized. 

Question.  Where  should  the  responsibility 
he  for  enforcing  these  minimum  safeguards? 
Answer.     Primarily     on     State     and     local 
health    departments,    with    help    and    guid- 
ance   from    the    US     Public    Health    Service 
Question    Is  this  responsibility  t>elng  met? 
Answer    Some  States  are  making  progress 
Some   States   have    not   yet    taken   even    the 
first  effective  steps  toward  controlling  X-ray 
abuses       (For  CU's  own  State-by-State  sur- 
vey, see  table  at  end  of  speech  I 

Question.  Can  patients  themselves  recog- 
nize improper  X-ray  techniques  likely  to 
produce  unnecessarily  large  doses? 

Answer  To  a  certam  extent;  certainly  the 
presence  or  absence  of  some  of  the  protective 
devices  described  further  on  is  observable  by 
patients.  Inspection  by  trained  fleldwork- 
ers  and  actual  radiation  measurements  are 
needed,  however,  to  spot  fully  shortcomings 
of  X-ray  installations  and  practices,  and 
some  kinds  of  misuse  can  be  avoided  only 
by  the  physician,  dentist,  or  technician  using 
the  machine. 
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Medical  and  dental  X-rays,  of  course,  are 
essential  both  In  the  diagnoels  of  a  wide 
range  of  conditions  and  in  the  treatment  of 
serious  disorders  Without  X-rays,  the  medi- 
cal and  dental  professions  would  be  severely 
handicapped  Indeed;  and  a  patient  who  re- 
fused to  be  X-rayed  because  of  fear  of  radi- 
ation would  not  be  protecting  his  health  but 
jeopardizing -It  In  a  series  of  earlier  reports, 
we  reviewed  in  some  detail  the  hazard  pre- 
sented by  radioactive  substances  found  in 
milk  and  other  foods  as  an  aftermath  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests  (Consumer  Reports. 
March  1959,  January,  February,  March,  and 
June  I960).  This  month  CU  reports  on  a 
related  topic  the  radiation  which  tens  of 
millions  of  us  receive  each  year  from  medi- 
cal and  dental  X-ray  examinations  Meas- 
ured in  overall  terms,  we  receive  on  the  aver- 
age an  estimated  20  times  as  fnuch  radia- 
tion from  these  80Urc«8  as  from  radioactive 
fallout 

Another  comparative  measurement  is  the 
genetic  dose — that  is,  the  dose  received  by 
the  gonads,  the  male  and  female  sex  glands, 
during  the  first  30  years  of  life  This  meas- 
urement Is  significant  because  it  is  presumed 
to  govern  the  number  of  genetic  defect* 
which  may  show  up  in  future  generations 
as  a  result  of  exposure  to  radiation  today. 
On  thU  scale,  medical  and  dental  X-rays 
are  somewhat  less  Important — In  part  be- 
cause the  gonads  can  be  kept  out  of  the  di- 
rect X-ray  beam;  during  most  X-ray  proce- 
dures, and  in  part  becatise  a  number  of  those 
procedures  are  performed  mostly  on  older 
men  and  women  past  cblldbearlng  age.  Eren 
so.  the  dose  to  the  gonads  from  medical  and 
dental  X-rays  Is  estimated  at  5  to  10  times 
the  doee  attributable  to  fallout  for  men  and 
women  under  30. 

Two  central  assumptions  underlie  CU's 
study,  and  these  should  be  clearly  stated  at 
once. 

First,  the  only  acceptable  amount  of 
radiation  is  the  least  amount  that  will  do 
the  Job  well,  and  this  Is  doubly  true  at  a 
time  when  the  atmosphere  and  our  foods 
have  been,  and  may  again  be.  contaminated 
by  radioactivity  from  nuclear  tests  and  when 
medical  and  Industrial  uses  of  radioactive 
materials  are  Increasing  Some  of  the  dos- 
ages cited  In  this  report  are  quite  small  and 
would  not  be.  in  themselves,  a  cause  for 
alarm.  But  the  effects  of  radiation,  what- 
ever the  source,  are  cumulative:  even  a  minor 
saving  In  dosage  each  time  you  have  an  X- 
ray  taken  may  add  up  to  a  significant  saving 
through  the  years. 

Second,  the  dosage  to  the  sex  glands  Is  of 
particular  importance  in  people  of  child- 
bearing  age  If  any  reasonable  step  can  be 
taken  to  reduce  tfie  gonadal  dose  signifi- 
cantly, failure  to  take  it  constitutes  a  serious 
lapse  in  good  medical  or  dental  practice. 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  its  overall  effect  on 
future  generations  even  a  minor  reduction 
m  X-ray  dosages  may  mean  a  major  genetic 
gain. 

Following  these  two  central  assumptions. 
CU's  concern  has  been  to  identify  those  pro- 
cedures which  produce  good  results  with  a 
minimum  of  radiation  and  to  warn  against 
those  procedures  which  result  In  unneces- 
sarily high  dosages 

the     ADRIAN     REPORT 

A  little  less  than  a  year  ago.  a  committee 
of  outstanding  British  experts  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Lord  Adrian  published 
an  epoch-making  report  on  "Radiological 
Hazards  to  Patients" 

Typical  of  the  committee's  work  was  a 
series  of  actual  measurements  made  in  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  hospital*  to  determine 
just  how  much  radiation  patients  were  act- 
ually receiving.  One  series  of  503  measure- 
ment* made  In  104  hospitals,  for  example, 
gaged  the  dose  to  the  adult  male  gonads 
when  an  X-ray  picture  was  taken  of  the 
chest. 


In  one  group  of  eight  hospitals,  the  adult 
male  gonadal  dose  was  estimated  at  an  aver- 
age of  16  mlUiroentgens  '  per  chest  X-ray. 
This  Is  certainly  not  a  dangerous  amount  of 
radiation  But  the  average  dose  In  the  104 
hospitals  taken  as  a  whole  was  only  134 
mllllroentgens.  These  8  hospitals.  In  short, 
were  delivering  more  than  10  times  as  much 
radiation  to  the  male  gonads  per  cheet 
X-ray  picture  as  the   average  hospital. 

Nor  was  this  all  The  34  hospitals  which 
used  the  most  effective  dose-reducing  tech- 
niques were  delivering  on  the  average  only 
0  03  mllllroentgens  tn  the  male  gonads  per 
chest  X-ray  Gaged  by  this  standard,  the 
average  hospital  was  delivering  on  the  aver- 
age 44  times  as  much  rac<iation  as  necessary 
TT  the  mile  gonads  each  time  it  took  a  chest 
X-ray:  and  the  8  worst  hospitals  were  de- 
livering 500  times  a«  large  a  gonadal  dose 
as  necessary 

From  these  and  m.iny  other  findings,  the 
British  experts  concluded  that  the  genetic 
dose  from  medical  and  dental  radiation  to 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  averaged  19.3 
mllllroentgens  per  year  at  the  time  the  study 
was  made  ( 1957-68) .  This,  the  Adrian  report 
rightly  notes.  Is  not  an  alarming  sonount  in 
Itself  But  it  is  an  unnecessarily  large 
amount  "We  are  convinced."  the  Adrian 
report  concludes,  "that  In  many  Instances 
of  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  procedures  this 
does  could  be  substantially  reduced  without 
any  detriment  to  the  efficiency  of  the  ex- 
amination or  treatment  If  the  recommen- 
dations which  we  have  set  out  below  are 
carried  out  we  are  satisfied  that  the  total 
annual  genetic  dose  to  the  population  from 
all  forms  of  medical  radiology  can  be  reduced 
(from  193  mUllroent^ens  per  person  per 
year)  to  a  figure  of  6  mllllroentgens  or  less." 
This,  the  report  notes.  Is  not  the  ideal  but 
the   readily   attainable    goal 

CONDmONS    IN    THK    TTNITED    STATES 

No  nationwide  study  comparable  to  Brit- 
ain's Adrian  report  has  l;>een  made  In  the 
United  States.  Limited  local  surveys  have 
been  made  in  various  parts  of  the  country — 
notably  in  Oregon,  Philadelphia,  New  York 
City,  and  Dade  County  (Miami),  Pla.  These 
studies,  reported  in  several  professional  Jour- 
nals over  the  past  2  years,  covered  a  total  of 
6,85.'  X-ray  Installations,  medical  and  den- 
tal. They  very  likely  represent  average  con- 
ditions existing  throughout  the  United 
States:  and  they  reveal  conditions  which  In 
some  respects  are  considerably  worse  than 
those  turned  up  In  Great  Britain. 

In  New  York  City,  for  example,  inspectors 
from  the  city's  oCBce  of  radiation  control 
checked  a  number  of  medical  X-ray  in- 
stallations. They  discovered,  says  Prof. 
Hanson  Blatz,  director  of  the  control  pro- 
gram, that  with  about  50  percent  of  the 
machines  "every  time  that  a  chest  X-ray 
was  taken,  the  patient's  reproductive  organs 
would  t>e  exposed  to  the  [direct]  beam  of 
X-rays,  thereby  exposing  the  gonads  to 
hundreds  of  times  the  radiation  dose  that 
would  be  necessary  if  the  proper  beam- 
iimltlng  diaphragm  had  been  used."  It  was 
even  found  that  In  the  simple  X-raying  of 
a  wrist,  the  equipment  was  sometimes  used 
in  a  way  which  would  also  expose  the  genital 
region  to  the  direct  beam 

If  medical  and  dental  X-ray  exposure 
could  be  cut  by  even  a  few  percent.  Profes- 
sor Blatz  adds,  the  effect  would  be  "more 
than  equivalent  to  eliminating  all  other 
sources  of  manmade  radiation  exposure." 

One  simple  way  to  cut  down  unnecessary 
exposure   Is   through    the   use   of   metal   de- 


'  A  mllllroentgen  is  one  one-thousandth  of 
a  roentgen  (the  basic  unit  of  radiation  meas- 
urement ) .  The  limit  suggested  by  the  US 
National  Academy  of  Science  for  gonadal 
radiation  for  all  sources  for  the  first  30  years 
of  life  for  the  population  as  a  whole  Is  10 
roentgens. 


vices  which  limit  the  beam  of  X-rays  to  the 
"area  of  medical  interest."  Devices  for  this 
use  are  illustrated  al>ove.  TTie  commonest 
of  thtm  Is  a  set  of  cones  of  various  sizes 
The  phytlclan  or  technician  taking  the  pic- 
ture can  use  the  smallest  available  cone 
which  will  encompass  the  relevant  area. 

But  the  surveys  disclosed  that  many 
physicians  do  not  have  any  beam-limiting 
device  to  use  For  example,  in  the  Dade 
County  survey,  of  183  physicians  with  X-ray 
machines,  44  did  not  jiave  on  hand  even  one 
cone  or  other  device  for  limiting  their 
beams.  An  even  larijer  number  (84)  had 
on  hand  one  and  only  one  cone.  A  simple 
cone-centering  device  is  also  needed  to  di- 
rect the  cone  at  the  area  of  medical  Inter- 
est; only  16  of  183  X-ray  machines  were 
equipped  with  such  a  device. 

Note  that  these  figures  refer  only  to  the 
availability  of  cones  and  cone-centering  de- 
vices. But  physicians  who  do  have  a  set  of 
cones  do  not  always  take  the  trouble  to  se- 
lect the  right  size  for  each  exposure.  For 
example,  the  Oregon  survey  showed  that  the 
beam-limiting  methods  used  were  "satisfac- 
tory" In  less  than  half  the  cases.  Radiolo- 
gists and  hospitals  xislng  radiologists  (that 
Is,  physicians  trained  and  specializing  In 
radiology  and  certified  by  the  American 
Board  of  Radiology)  were  better  In  this  re- 
spect than  other  physicians  tislng  X-rays: 
about  84  percent  of  them  used  satisfactory 
beam-limiting  methods — as  cc«npared  with 
39  percent  of  the  physicians  who  were  not 
radiologists. 

Limiting  the  area  of  the  radiation  field 
during  routine  dental  X-rays  Is  simpler. 
Only  one  size  of  beam -limiting  device  Is 
generally  needed.  The  National  Committee 
on  Radiation  Protection  and  Measurement 
(NCRPi  recommends  a  3-lnch  maxlm<im 
field  diameter  at  the  tip  of  the  cone,  the 
American  College  of  Oral  Roentgenology. 
2^4   Inches. 

But  In  Oregon,  a  survey  of  170  dental  X- 
ray  machines  revealed  that  only  22  percent 
of  them  met  the  2%i-lnch  standards.  In 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the  record  was 
better.  About  53  percent  of  1.200  Philadel- 
phia dentists  were  using  radiation  fields  no 
larger  than  2\  Inches  In  diameter.  But 
other  Philadelphia  dentists  were  found  to  be 
using  4-,  5-  and  even  6% -Inch  beam  diame- 
ters. A  beam  3  Inches  in  diameter  has  a 
cross-section  area  of  7  square  Inches;  a 
beam  5  inches  In  diameter  has  an  area  of 
almost  20  square  Inches — almost  three  times 
as  large.  Even  a  modest  «eduction  in  the 
beam  diameter  achieves  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  area  radiated. 

GONADAL     SHrSXDINC 

By  far  the  simplest  method  of  cutting 
down  the  gonadal  dose  In  many  kinds  of 
X-ray  exposure  Is  to  cover  the  genital  area 
with  a  rubl>er  apron  or  sheet  containing 
lead,  or  other  form  of  shielding.  The  lead 
blocks  the  direct  X-rays,  and  may  tlso  block 
most  of  the  scattered  or  reflected  rays  which 
would  otherwise  reach  the  sex  glands. 

Gonadal  shielding  is  especially  Important 
when  babies  are  X-rayed,  In  part  because 
their  gonads  may  be  especially  sensitive  to 
X-rays  and  in  part  because  the  baby's  small 
size  makes  it  more  likely  that  his  gonads 
will  be  struck  by  the  direct  beam  Yet.  in 
Dade  County,  only  15  percent  of  133  units 
used  to  X-ray  infants  employed  gonadal 
shielding 

In  the  course  of  the  Oregon  survey,  a 
number  of  physicians  and  technicians  stated 
that  they  rarely  used  gonadal  shielding.  One 
reason  given:   it  might  alarm  patients. 

CU.  accordingly,  offers  this  obvious  bit  of 
advice; 

Don't  be  alarmed  if  a  physician  places  a 
lead-rubber  sheet  or  apron  or  other  t3rpe  of 
shielding  over  your  genital  area  before  turn- 
ing on    the   X-ray   beam.     On   the  contrary. 
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accept  this  as  a  welcome  sign  that  he  Is  con- 
cerned about  your  gonadal  dosage.  If  he 
does  nOb  do  it,  ask  him  to  do  it. 

TO,T«ATIOH 

Not  all  of  the  X-rays  emitted  by  an  X-ray 
tube  are  iiseful  In  taking  plctrires.  Some 
are  "hard"  and  some  are  "soft."  The  hard 
rays  have  great  penetrating  power  and  ac- 
tually reach  the  X-ray  film,  producing  the 
Image  on  It.  The  soft  rays  are  generally 
absorbed  by  the  body. 

A  simple  way  to  reduce  the  patient's  X-ray 
exposure  Is  to  place  a  sheet  of  aluminum, 
about  one-twelfth  of  an  Inch  thick,  directly 
in  the  X-ray  beam.  Such  a  filter  blocks  the 
soft  X-rays  while  letting  the  hard  rays 
through  unimpeded.  Far  from  degrading  the 
resulting  picture,  filtration  may  improve  its 
quality.  And  it  protects  the  patient.  The 
dose  to  female  ovaries,  for  example,  some- 
times is  cut  in  half. 

Knowing  this,  you  would  exj>ect  all  X-ray 
machines  to  be  equipped  with  adequate 
filters — but  such  Is  not  the  case. 

In  Oregon,  for  example,  where  368  medical 
and  dental  X-ray  machines  were  checked. 
only  182  had  adequate  filters  in  their  beams. 
The  remaining  186  machines  had  less  filtra- 
tion than  the  minimum  permissible  imder 
NCRP  standards — and  some  had  no  filters  in 
the  beam  at  all.  Radiologists  were,  in  this  as 
in  other  respects,  better  than  physicians  who 
were  not  radiologists;  nine-tenths  of  the 
former  met  NCRP  filtration  standards  as 
compared  with  only  one-fifth  of  the  latter. 
Similar  conditions  were  found  in  Dade  Coun- 
ty, Philadelphia,  and  New  York  City. 

FLUOBOSCOPT 

Fluoroscopic  examinations  are  not  as  com- 
mon as  medical  and  dental  X-ray  pictures 
but  because  of  the  heavy  dosages  Involved 
their  radiation  can  be  even  more  significant 
to  individual  patients.  The  fluoroscope 
presents  a  continuously  moving  though 
fuzzy  image  rather  than  a  stationary  and 
clear  picture  taken  at  a  particular  moment. 
The  difference  between  the  fiuoroscope  image 
and  the  X-ray  picture  is  much  like  the  dif- 
ference between  television  and  a  snapshot. 
In  some  cases,  the  moving  Image  Is  important 
to  diagnosis.  It  enables  the  physician  to  see 
your  Internal  organs  in  operation  and  to  ob- 
serve the  relationships  between  them.  By 
having  you  turn  in  front  of  the  fluoroscope 
he  can  get  a  perspective  view  of  the  heart, 
for  example,  and  all  its  surrounding  organs 
which  would  require  a  whole  series  of  X-ray 
pictures. 

The  trouble  is  that  fluoroscopy  Is  not  being 
confined  to  these  special  applications.  In 
the  Oregon  survey,  for  example,  some 
pediatricians  were  found  who  routinely 
fluoroscoped  all  babies.  Elsewhere  it  has 
been  reported  that  physicians  use  fluoro- 
scopes  in  routine  adult  examinations  and 
checkups.  The  routine  use  of  the  fluoro- 
scope for  checkup  purposes,  however,  is  now 
universally  condemned,  for  babies  and  for 
adults.  The  dosage  Is  much  too  high  even 
with  Impeccable  technique  and  a  good  ma- 
chine. A  fluoroscope  examination  of  the 
chest,  for  example,  may  subject  the  patient 
to  200  times  the  X-ray  dosage  required  for 
a  good  X-ray  film.  In  place  of  routine 
fluoroscopy,  conscientious  phjrslcians  now 
use  a  fluoroscope  only  when  there  is  a  specific 
medical  need  not  met  by  other  diagnostic 
means,  and  use  very  special  care  with  In- 
fants, children,  pregnant  women,  and  young 
adults. 

All  the  surveys  point  up  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  misused  fluoroscopy.  One  such 
danger  lies  in  the  amount  of  radiation  per 
minute  which  Is  beamed  at  you.  Some 
radiologists  manage  to  get  along  with  the 
X-ray  beam  set  for  only  two  or  three  roent- 
gens per  minute.  The  NCRP  recommenda- 
tions specify  that  exposure  should  be  as  low 
as  possible,  and  shall  not  exceed  10  roentgens 
per  minute. 


In  Dade  County,  113  of  189  fluoroscopy's  in 
private  ofllces  were  delivering  more  than  10 
roentgens  per  minute,  and  of  these,  26  were 
delivering  radiation  at  a  rate  In  excess  ol  20 
roentgens  per  minute. 

The  Oregon  survey  showed  what  is  prob- 
ably the  typical  situation:  many  physicians 
did  not  know  and  could  not  even  guess  how 
much  radiation  their  fluoro-scopes  were 
emitting.  More  than  a  third  of  the  Oregon 
machines  outside  hospitals  and  radlologlsu*?' 
offices  failed  to  meet  the  generous  NCRP 
standard;  one  beam  was  measured  at  65 
roentgens  per  minute.  Exposure  to  such  a 
machine  for  a  minute  would  give  the  pn'iient 
a  larger  X-ray  dose  than  several  hundred 
ordinary  X-ray  pictures. 

The  foregoing  dangers  involve  excessive 
fluoroscopic  dosage  per  minute  of  exposure. 
But  there  Is  a  second  way  in  which  you  can 
receive  an  excessive  fluoroscope  doee — by 
being  exposed  to  the  beam  for  too  long  a 
period.  Sitting  there  in  the  dark,  a  physi- 
cian may  find  it  difficult  to  Judge  the  pas- 
sage of  time.  The  posslbUlty  of  a  fluoro- 
scopic exposure  which  goes  on  and  on  at  the 
rate  of  10  roentgens  or  more  per  minute  la 
thus  a  very  real  hazard. 

To  avoid  excessive  length  of  exposure,  the 
conscientious  radiologist  uses  such  precau- 
tions as  a  foot  switch  of  the  'deadman"  type 
and  a  timer  which  automatically  turns  off 
the  beam  when  a  fixed  time  (5  minutes  or 
less)  has  elapsed.  Once  he  has  checked  the 
points  which  can  be  checked  only  with  the 
fluoroscope,  he  tixrns  the  machine  o£t  alto- 
gether and  takes  ordinary  X-ray  pictures  to 
record  the  rest  of  the  details.  Some  fiuoro- 
scopes,  the  surveys  revealed,  lack  timers  al- 
together; some  have  timers  which  are  out  of 
order;  some  have  timers  which  do  not  turn 
off  the  beam  when  the  maximum  tlmie  has 
elapsed;  some  have  timers  which  run  for  an 
hour  Instead  of  for  the  recommended  5-mln- 
ute  maximum.  In  the  Dade  County  survey 
only  30  of  204  fluoroscopet,  were  ecuipped 
with  suitable  timing  devices. 

When  using  the  fluoroscope,  the  physlcan 
himself  is  exposed  to  radiation,  some  of  It 
coming  directly  from  the  tube  and  some  of 
It  scattered  toward  him  by  X-ray-reflectlng 
objects.  Good  practice  therefore  requires 
that  he  wear  a  lead  apron  and  lead  gloves 
when  using  the  machine.  The  siirveys 
showed  that  some  physicians  don't  even  own 
these  items  for  their  own  protection 

Shoe-flttlng  fluoroscopes,  which  were  com- 
mon in  shoestores  years  ago.  have  been 
recognized  as  a  source  of  severe  gonadal 
dosage  of  an  utterly  unnecessary  kind. 
Many  States  prohibit  their  tise  entirely  but 
they  are  still  in  use  in  many  places  (see 
table). 

x-bat  therapy 

Like  the  use  of  X-rays  for  fluoroscopy,  the 
use  of  X-rays  for  the  actual  treatment  of 
disease  often  requires  dosages  far  In  excess 
of  those  used  for  taking  X-ray  pictures. 

The  use  of.  X-rays  to  treat  cancer  ;s  an 
example.  Massive  dosages  are  generally  ad- 
ministered to  the  tumor;  but  the  hoped-Ior 
benefit  greatly  outweighs  the  hazard  tc  ad- 
Joining  areas.  For  the  patient  facing  cancer 
radiation,  there  is  only  one  sensible  rule; 
Make  sure  you  are  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
petent radiation  therapist. 

The  use  of  X-rays  to  treat  nonmallgnant 
conditions — X-rays  are  frequently  so  used — 
raises  a  number  of  additional  questions. 
Among  the  many  aliments  for  which  a  phy- 
sician may  (or  may  not)  prescribe  X-rays 
are  such  common  afflictions  as  acne,  arthri- 
tis of  the  spine,  bursitis,  eczema,  fungus 
infections,  and  warts.  Should  you  accept 
X-ray  treatment  for  mild,  non-life-threaten- 
ing  conditions  such  as  these"' 

CU's  medical  consultants  hesitate  tv  ad- 
vise a  fixed  rule  against  all  such  UBe  of 
X-rays.  Most  medical  authorities  now  con- 
demn their  use  In  any  ailment  for  ^ihich 
there   is   another   treatment   that   works   as 


well  In  bursitis  severe  enough  to  be  dis- 
abling, for  example,  some  physicians  might 
prescribe  X-ray  treatments  when  other 
measures  fall,  but  there  Is  no  evidence  that 
X-ray  la  better  than  other  treatments  such 
as  steroid  hormone  Injections,  for  this 
painful  condition.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  properly  controlled  tests  comparing 
the  treatments  have  never  been  made 
CU"8  advice  to  patients  can  best  be  summed 
up  in  two  simples  rules. 

1  If  a  physician  recommends  a  course  of 
X-ray  treatments  for  any  nonmallgnant  con- 
dition without  flrst  trying  other  kinds  of 
treatment,  get  a  second  medical  opinion  be- 
fore going  ahead. 

2.  Do  not  accept  a  series  of  X-ray  treat- 
ments from  a  practitioner  not  speciflcally 
qualified  in  the  use  of  X-rays.  Consult  a 
radiologist  or,  next  best,  a  specialist  in  the 
particular  field  of  your  Illness — such  as  a 
dermatologist  for  skin  treatment. 

BABIES    AND    PREGNANT    WOMEN 

The  available  evidence  suggests  that  un- 
born babies  may  be  particularly  susceptible 
to  radiation  damage,  especially  during  the 
first  few  weeks  of  inuauterlne  life.  Ra- 
diologists therefore  recommend  that  for  all 
pregnant  women  X-ray  procedures  which  are 
not  urgent  be  postponed  until  after  the  baby 
Is  born. 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  physicians  often  X- 
rayed  pregnant  women  to  meafure  the  pelvis 
and  determine  the  position  of  the  baby 
Routine  X-ray  pelvimetry  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered to  be  good  medical  practice.  In 
selected  cases,  however,  obstetricians  still  feel 
the  need  for  pelvic  X-rays  late  In  pregnancy. 
If  a  woman  knows  she  is  pregnant,  she  is 
well  advised  to  avoid  any  X-rays  merely  for 
checkup  purposes.  If  there  Is  a  sound  med- 
ical reason  for  an  X-ray,  and  the  area  in- 
volved Is  not  the  pelvic  area,  she  should 
request  that  a  lead  sheet  be  placed  over  her 
abdomen  and  pelvic  area  before  the  X-ray  is 
taken . 

What  about  the  woman  who  has  been  preg- 
nant for  a  week  or  two  but  who  doesn't  yet 
know  It?  Her  unborn  baby  Is  presumably  at 
the  stage  of  greatest  susceptibility  to  X-rays 
Her  solution  is  obvious.  During  her  child- 
bearing  years,  a  sexually  active  woman 
should  whenever  possible  have  her  X-ray 
examinations  scheduled  during  the  2  weeks 
immediately  following  a  menstrual  period. 
By  avoiding  X-rays  during  the  2  weeks  pre- 
ceding a  menstruiU  period,  she  can  reduce 
the  chance  of  exposure  while  she  Is  unwit- 
tingly pregnant.  (When  an  X-ray  is  urgent- 
ly needed.  It  should  of  courFe  be  promptly 
performed  whether  or  not  there  Is  a  preg- 
nancy or  possible  pregnancy.) 

ROtrriNE    CHEST    AND    DENTAL    X-RAYS 

Annual  chest  X-ray  examinations  for 
tuberculosis  are  no  longer  considered  neces- 
sary, except  for  segments  of  the  population 
whose  rate  of  exposure  and  susceptibility  are 
high.  For  most  people,  a  tuberculin  skin 
test  Is  adequate  for  screening,  with  an  X-ray 
only  If  the  skin  test  Is  positive.  Annual  or 
even  semiannual  X-ray  examinations  for 
lung  cancer  In  persons  over  40  may  be 
advisable. 

Nowadays,  according  to  the  American 
Dental  Association,  dentists  generally  take 
one  full  set  of  X-rays  of  new  patients,  and 
of  any  other  patients  when  conditions  Indi- 
cate the  need.  X-rays  are  Uken  more  fre- 
quently, for  example,  of  the  carles-prone 
patient  or  the  patient  with  periodontal 
(gtun)  disease.  For  other  patients,  most 
dentists  now  use  X-rays  at  less  frequent  but 
regular  intervals.  The  dentist  may  also  use 
a  "bite  wing"  X-ray  for  such  paUente.  The 
bite  wing  X-rays  show  both  the  upper  and 
lower  teeth  on  one  film;  fewer  exDosures  are 
thus  required. 

If  your  dentist's  X-ray  machine  has  a 
filter  and  a  cone,  and  he  uses  fast  film,  you 
need   not  hesitate  to   let  him   take   X-rays 
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when  he  indicates  they  are  necessary.  The 
exposure  Involved  in  dental  X-rays  is  not 
large,  and  the  dosage  to  the  gonads  from  a 
good  machine  is  very  slight  He  should  also 
use  a  protective  apron  on  you,  of  course. 

WHAT    NEEDS    TO    BE    DONE 

CU's  consultants  agree  that,  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  protection  of  the  patient  from 
unnecessary  X-ray  dosage  is  a  responsibility 
of  the  medical  profession.  Laws  and  regu- 
lations cannot  assure  sound  procedures 
The  individual  practitioner  must  be  edu- 
cated, he  must  carefully  apply  what  he  has 
learned. 

A  patient's  best  protection  is  thus  a  com- 
f>etent,  conscientious  phy.'^iclan— -one  who 
will  not  use  X-rays  unnecessarily  or  use 
more  than  the  necessary  amount,  and  who 
will  refer  his  patients  to  a  radiologist  or 
other  speclali6t  If  an  X-ray  procedure  is 
needed  which  taxes  his  own  capacities  or 
that  of  his  machine 

But  there  still  remains  a  wide  area  of 
protection  within  which  laws  and  regula- 
tions can  work  and  should  be  adopted  and 
enforced.  While  regulations  cannot  guar- 
antee sound  procedures,  they  can  eliminate 
the  worst  abuses. 

A  physician  who  takes  longer  than  neces- 
sary to  fluoro6coF>e  a  patient,  for  example, 
cannot  readily  be  curbed  by  State  regula- 
tion. But  the  State  can  at  least  require 
that  every  physician  have  a  timer  on  his 
fiuoroscope.  properly  designed  and  In  good 
condition,  so  that  he  will  not  by  accident 
keep   the    patient   In    the    beam    too    long 

Here.  In  rough  outline,  are  the  legal 
measures  which.  In  CU's  opinion,  are  likely 
to  accomplish  the  most 

Type  approval 

A  well-designed  X-ray  machine  has  a 
number  of  built-in  safeguards.  The  tube 
housing,  for  example,  Is  so  constructed  that 
no  more  than  a  specified  amount  of  radia- 
tion leaks  out  In  unwanted  directions,  and 
there  are  safeguards  to  prevent  the  beam 
from  being  turned  on  accidentally. 

Specifications  covering  such  design  p>olntfi 
as  these  have  been  published  by  the  NCRP 
and  have  been  adopted  as  standards  by  some 
States;  and  there  are  more  detailed  Federal 
specifications  which  must  be  met  by  X-ray 
equipment  purchased  for  use  by  the  Federal 
Government  CU  believes  that  all  new 
equipment  should  be  required  by  law  to 
meet  such  standards  and  specifications  be- 
fore it  is  sold  in  Interstate  conunerce. 
Manufacturers  of  X-ray  equipment  might 
be  required  to  submit  a  sample  or  prototyi>e 
of  each  model  for  governmental  testing.  If 
the  sample  met  standards  and  specifications, 
type  approval  could  then  be  granted  for  all 
machines  Identical  with  the  sample.  A  type 
approval  Insignia  permanently  affixed  to  the 
machine  would  assure  purchasers.  State  and 
local  Inspectors,  and  patients  that  the  ma- 
chine had  been  proi:)erly  designed  in  the  first 
place. 

Thought  also  should  be  given  to  the  regu- 
lation of  "X-ray  Jalopies" — secondhand  ma- 
chines. "Obsolete  equipment  Is  being  traded 
in,"  the  Dade  County  survey  notes,  "only 
to  be  resold  by  some  distributors  without 
regard  to  the  radiation  hazards  inherent  in 
the  design." 

Registration 

State  laws  should  require  the  registration 
of  all  medical  and  dental  X-ray  machines, 
This  is  a  minimum  requirement  without 
which  other  regulations  are  Impossible.  If 
inspectors  don't  know  where  X-ray  machines 
are  located,  they  cannot,  for  evimple,  check 
them  to  make  sure  they  are  equipped  with 
adequate  filters.  As  noted  below  only  about 
half  the  States  now  require  registration  of 
medical  and  dental  X-ray  machines  Sev- 
eral other  States  (Connecticut,  for  example) 
require  the  registration  of  sources  of  radia- 
tion generally— but  specifically  exempt  from 


registration  the  medical  and  dental  ma- 
chines which  are  responsible  for  the  bulk 
of  all  man-made  radiation  received  by  the 
public. 

Legal  ftandards 

Even  though  an  X-ray  machine  meets 
Federal  standards  and  specifications  initially, 
it  should  continue  to  be  subject  thereafter 
to  compliance  with  State  regulation  or  codes. 
This  is  necessary  for  two  reasons 

For  one  thing,  a  machine  may  be  modi- 
fied after  manufacture.  The  filter  with 
which  it  was  initially  equipped  may  be  re- 
moved, for  example,  or  other  changes  may 
be  made  Protective  accessories  may  be 
omitted  to  cut  the  cost  "Some  means  must 
be  found.'  says  the  Dade  County  survey, 
"to  prevent  S'^es  personnel  from  cutting 
corners  which  nullify  good  original  design." 

For  another  thing,  the  way  in  which  the 
machine  is  Installed  may  present  a  hazard. 
An  X-ray  machine  aimed  at  a  wall  may 
constitute  a  hazard  to  occupants  of  the  next 
office  if  the  wall  is  not  shielded;  in  the  case 
of  fluoroscopes,  shielding  may  be  required 
to  protect  the  neighbors  upstairs.  Dtu-ing 
the  New  York  City  survey,  two  cases  turned 
up  of  X-rays  passing  through  walls  Into 
neighboring  aF>artmcnts  occupied  by  fami- 
lies standards  governing  such  matters  may 
be  based  on  NCRP  recommendations — but 
they  should  be  enacted  and  enforced  by  the 
States,  and  the  States  should  be  free  to  en- 
act stricter  requirements  than  the  mini- 
mums  set  by  the  NCRP. 

Inspection  and  certification 

State  and  city  health  departments  should 
be  adequately  staffed  to  Inspect  all  medical 
and  dental  X-ray  Installations  periodically. 
In  part  to  assure  compliance  with  State 
regulations,  and  In  part  to  suggest  Improve- 
ments in  technique  over  and  above  the 
regulations. 

An  X-ray  installation  which  meets  stand- 
ards, CU  believes,  should  receive  a  certificate, 
showing  the  date  of  Inspection,  to  be  posted 
conspicuously  in  the  X-ray  room — Just  as 
restaurants  and  elevators  are  now  required 
to  poet  Inspection  certiflcatea.  Patients 
could  then  refuse  to  be  X-rayed  by  any  ma- 
chine which  lacked  a  properly  dated  certifi- 
cate 

Certification  would  not.  of  course,  assure 
the  patient  that  he  would  receive  only  the 
necessary  dosage  Even  though  a  fluoro- 
scope were  carefully  Inspected  yesterday,  a 
physician  today  could  keep  the  beam  turned 
on  longer  than  necessary  But  a  patient 
would  at  least  be  assured  that  the  machine 
waa  capable  of  being  operated  safely,  that 
all  necessary  safeguards  were  available — and 
that  the  operator's  methods  had  been 
checked  by  an  Inspector  capable  of  recom- 
mending Improvements. 

The  need  for  periodic  inspection,  relnspec- 
tion,  and  recerllflcatlon  after  each  inspec- 
tion is  abundantly  shown  by  the  experience 
in  Dade  County. 

Following  the  original  Dade  County  sur- 
vey of  204  X-ray  machines  and  204  fluoro- 
scopes, health  ofBcials  checked  again  They 
had  left  written  recommendations  for  elim- 
inating potential  hazards  with  phyBlcians 
whose  Installations  or  methods  had  been 
found  to  be  substandard.  And  about  a  year 
after  the  original  survey,  SO  of  these  phy- 
sicians were  selected  at  random  for  a  re- 
survey.  Their  offices  had  contained  32  X-ray 
machines  and  37  fluoroscopes.  Seven  physi- 
cians, the  re-survey  showed,  had  discon- 
tinued use  of  their  fluoroscopes;  and  two  had 
purchased  new  X-ray  machines.  But  the 
rest  of  the  compliance  picture  was  hardly 
satisfactory:  Out  of  118  recommendations 
made,  only  41  had  been  compiled  with. 

In  New  York  City,  where  inspectors  not 
only  reconunend  improvements  but  point  out 
that  failure  to  comply  is  a  violation  of  the 
law.  resxilts  were  somewhat  better — but 
hardly  a  cause  for  congratulation.     Profes- 


sor Blatz  estimates  on  the  basis  of  spot 
checks  and  other  data  that  the  New  York 
City  physicians'  compliance  with  required 
Improvements  has  been  about  80  percent.  He 
adds,  however,  that  among  physicians  re- 
quired to  install  structural  shielding  to  pro- 
tect neighbors  within  a  5-year  grace  period, 
the  city's  Inspectors  were  not  able  to  turn  up 
even  one  physician  during  the  first  4  years 
who   had   actually    Installed    sjch    shielding 

A    NOTE    TO    PHYSICIANS    AND    DENTISTS 

When  a  physician  or  dentist  buys  .-x  new 
macnine.  he  should  get  a  written  guarantee 
that  it  meets  Federal  purchasing  specifica- 
tions as  well  as  NCRP  recommendations, 
and  he  should  make  sure  that  all  recom- 
mended safety  and  protective  devices  pre 
Included  Whether  his  machine  is  new  or 
old  he  should  have  his  X-ray  area  and  ma- 
chine inspected  to  ma.ke  sure  there  is  ade- 
quate shielding  in  proper  places,  that  the 
machine  Is  not  leaking,  and  that  the  pro- 
tective devices  and  techniques  give  opti- 
mum results  with  maxlmtun  protection  for 
himself  and  his  patients.  City  or  State 
health  departments  may  perform  such  In- 
spections; otherwise  a  radiologist  or  health 
physicist  can  be  called  in. 

The  US  Public  Health  Service  maintains 
a  mail-order  service  for  checking  on  dental 
X-ray  exposures,  made  available  to  dentists 
through  State  health  departments.  The 
service  utilizes  an  equipment  packet  known 
as  a  Sur-Pak.  which  contains  an  8-  by  10-inch 
X-ray  film.  The  dentist  exposes  this  film  in 
his  own  X-ray  machine  in  accordance  with 
Instructions.  The  film  is  then  checked  by 
the  Public  Health  Service,  and  recommenda- 
tions for  improvement  are  retvu-ned  to  the 
dentist.  The  Sur-Pak  checks  only  the  size 
of  the  Irradiated  area  and  adequacy  of  fil- 
tration; a  complete  inspection  of  the  X-ray 
and  techniques  Is  still  advisable. 

If  this  service  Is  not  available  in  your 
State,  ask  your  State  health  department  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

Two  booklets  which  contain  the  basic 
fundamentals  of  good  X-ray  machine  design 
and  techniques  are  available: 

"A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Medical  and 
Dental  Use  of  X-rays  With  Control  of  Ra- 
diation Hazards,"  available  from  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Radiology,  20  North  Wacker 
Drive.  Chicago,  111.,   at   30  cents  p>er  copy. 

This  Is  a  clear,  simple  exposition  of  the 
basic  principles  of  radiation  biology  and  ra- 
diation physics.  Its  excellent  text  and  lllxis- 
tratlons  cover  the  subjects  of  radiation  haz- 
ards and  radiation  dose  and  control,  in- 
cluding practical  procedures. 

"Medical  X-ray  Protection  up  to  3  Million 
Volts."  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Hand- 
book 76;  available  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C..  at  25  cents  per  copy. 

A  more  technical  manual,  covering  proper 
methods  of  construction  (i.e.,  shielding)  of 
the  X-ray  area.  Inspection  for  radiation  haz- 
ards of  the  Installed  machines,  rules  for  op- 
erating conditions,  and  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  radiation  protection  measures 
(beam-limiting  devices,  filters,  switch  and 
timer  on  fluoroscopes,  protective  aprons, 
etc.) .  This  handbook  contains  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  NCRP. 

HOW    MUCH    CAN    X-»AY    EXPOSCIUC    BZ 
REOnCKO? 

Many  physicians  and  dentists  make  use  of 
a  few  simple  techniques  to  reduce  the  pa- 
tient's X-ray  exposure  without  Impairing 
the  quality  of  the  pictures.  One  la  the  uae 
of  a  filter  (see  discussion  above  and  draw- 
ing) Another  Involves  varying  the  kilo- 
voltage  and  milliamperage  to  achieve  proper 
density  of  the  picture:  old  Instruction  charts 
call  for  relatively  low  kilovoltage  for  the 
X-rajrs  of  thin  parts  of  the  body.  The  pre- 
ferred procedure  today  is  to  use  higher  kilo- 
voltages   than   were  formerly  recommended 
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for  all  exposures;  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
X-rays  then  reaches  the  film  and  the  dose  to 
the  patient  Is  thereby  reduced.  Still  a  third 
useful  approach  Is  to  use  fast  film  and  a 
fast  Intensifying  screen  to  get  pictures  of 
good  quality  (except  where  exceedingly  fine 
detail  is  needed)  with  minimum  exposure 
to  the  patient.  With  regard  to  film  devel- 
opment, the  doctor  can  (and  apparently 
often  does)  save  a  little  time  by  giving  a 
longer  exposure  and  using  a  shorter  develop- 
ment, but  this  Is  poor  practice.  Careful 
development,  using  the  full  time  and  tem- 


perature recommended.  Improves  the  picture 
and  cuts  down  radiation  to  the  patient. 

The  Oregon  State  Health  Department  has 
shown  Just  how  much  can  be  accomplished 
toward  safeguarding  patients  from  radiation 
with  such  technluqes  in  a  more  or  less  typi- 
cal situation.  An  ordinary  X-ray  machine 
without  a  filter,  operated  at  60  kllovo'.t,'!, 
with  standard -speed  film  developed  for  3 
minutes,  used  to  take  a  picture  of  a  wom- 
an's pelvis,  will  deliver  a  dose  to  the  ornrles 
which,  for  comparison  pvirposes.  we  can 
arbitrarily  set   at   100  units.     By  devek^ping 

Sinte-control  programs  for  X-ray  machines 


the  film  for  5  minutes  instead  of  3,  or  by 
adding  an  adequate  filter,  or  by  increasing 
the  kllovoltage  from  60  to  85,  the  physician 
can  reduce  the  di^sage  to  the  ovaries  from 
100  units  to  about  60.  If  all  three  measures 
are  taken,  the  dosage  will  fall  to  less  than 
30  unlt-s.  In  addition,  the  use  of  fast  film 
and  a  fast  screen  will  further  reduce  the 
dosage  to  14  units,  one-seventh  the  original 
level.  Moreover,  the  area  receiving  this  re- 
duced dosage  can  be  reduced  by  proper 
beam-limiting  devices. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 
H.R.  10  AS  APPROVED  BY  SENATE 
COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
planation of  the  substitute  for  H.R.  10 
as  approved  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  ordered  favorably  reported 
to  the  Senate  be  incorporated  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EIXPLANATION    OF    SrBSTl'i'U'H:    TOR    H.R.    10    AS 

Approved  bt  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittm  and  ordered  favorably  reported 
TO  Senate 

1.  Basic  concept:  Self-employed  persona 
generally  would  be  treated  as  employees  for 


pension  plan  purposes  and  would  become 
eligible  lor  coverage  in  qualified  plar^.  All 
separate  businesses  of  self-employed  persons 
would  be  considered  as  one  business  for 
their  retirement  plan  purposes. 

2.  Coverage  for  employees  of  self-employed 
individuals:  Self-employed  persons  estab- 
lishing retirement  plans  for  theroBelves 
would  be  required  to  cover  all  full-time  em- 
ployees with  more  than  3  years  of  service. 
Seasonal,  part-time  and  temporary  em- 
ployees could  be  excluded. 

3.  Amount  deductible  annually  by  self- 
employed  Individuals:  A  self-employed  per- 
son would  be  permitted  to  contribute  to  a 
retirement  plan  10  percent  of  his  earned 
Income  or  $2,500,  whichever  is  the  lesser. 
He  would  be  permitted  to  deduct  100  per- 
cent of  the  first  $1,000  contributed  and  50 
percent  of  the  remaining  $1,500  which  may 
be  contributed.  Maximum  deductible 
amount  would  be  $1,750. 


4  Base  for  deduction:  "Earned  Income" 
This  term  means  professional  fee«  and 
other  compensation  for  personal  services. 
Where  both  capital  .nd  personal  services  are 
material  Income-producing  factors,  the 
term  means  not  more  than  30  percent  of 
Income  from  the  business,  but  not  less  than 
$2,500  where  self-employed  person  renders 
full-time  personal  services. 

5.  Vesting:  In  plans  covering  self-em- 
ployed persons  Immediate  vesting  would  be 
required  with  respect  to  amounts  contrib- 
uted for  employees. 

6.  Coordination  with  social  security:  Co- 
ordination would  be  permitted  for  plans 
covering  self-employed  persons  If  contri- 
butions for  such  self-employed  persons  do 
not  exceed  one-third  of  the  total  deductible 
contributions.  Plan  is  given  credit  only 
for  actual  social  security  contributions  made 
by  the  employer. 
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7.  No  capital  gains  treatment:  Special 
averaging  provided  instead  of  caplUl  gains 
treatment  with  respect  to  lump-sum  dis- 
tributl'ins  received  by  self-employed  persons. 

8  Estate  and  gift  tax  exclusions:  Self- 
employed  individuals  not  eligible  for  esute 
and  gift  tax  exclusions. 

9.  Limitation  on  time  of  payment  of  bene- 
fiU:  Benefits  could  not  be  payable  to  mure 
than  10  percent  owners  before  age  59  4 
(except  in  the  case  of  permanent  disability 
or  death)    but  must  begin   before  age  7014. 

10.  Face  amount  certificates:  Investment 
in  nontriinsfcrable  face  ami  unt  certificates 
permitted. 

11.  Cuslodlal  account:  Custodial  account 
in  a  bank  is  permitted  In  lieu  of  trust  if  In- 
vestments are  solely  In  regulated  Investment 
company  stock  "t  life  insu.'ance  policies  In 
this  connection  the  committee  included  in 
the  term  "bank"  varloxis  institutions  regu- 
lated by  State  banking  authorities. 

12.  Bone  purchase  plan:  Direct  deductible 
Investment  in  special  issue  of  nontransfer- 
able retirement  bonds  permitted. 

The  Finance  Committee  substitute  did  not 
include  provlslnns  which  would  restrict  con- 
tributions or  beneflt.s  under  corporate  own- 
er manager  type  pension  plans. 

The  committee  approved  several  miscel- 
laneous amendments  to  the  blil.  One  of 
the.ie  amendments  would  enable  the  self- 
employed  person  to  use  a  level  premium  an- 
nuity or  life  insurance  policy  under  his 
retirement  plan,  the  premium  to  be  limited 
m  accordance  with  his  average  earned  In- 
come for  a  3-year  period,  the  deduction  (If 
any!  being  based  on  his  earned  Income  for 
the  taxable  year.  Another  would  require 
that  annuity  contracts  under  all  pension 
plans  must  be  nontransferable  A  third 
amendment  would  permit  annuities  which 
have  commenced  to  pay  out  to  a  self-em- 
ployed person  or  to  his  surviving  spouse  to 
continue  to  be  paid  out  to  a  surviving  bene- 
ficiary of  the  self-employed  person  or  his 
spouse. 

As  approved  by  the  committee.  H.R.  10 
would  become  effective  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1961. 

The  bill  will  not  be  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate before  Tuesday,  September  5,  1961. 


WITHHOLDING  OF  PAY  OF  CERTAIN 
CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES  OP  THE 
NATIONAL    GUARD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Madam  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration     of     Calendar     No      685 
House  bin  4785. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
'H.R.  4785 >  relating  to  withholding  for 
State  employee  retirement  disability, 
and  death  benefit  system  purposes,  on 
the  compensation  of  certain  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  National  Guard,  which  had 
been  rei^rted  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  disagreement 
so  far  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
knows,  as  to  the  principal  part  of  the 
bill,  but  merely  in  connection  with  the 
amendment  that  has  been  added  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Quite  briefly,  an  explanation  of  the 
bill  is  that  there  is  now  a  law  which 
permits  the  Federal  Government  to 
withhold,  and  to  pay  over  to  the  SUte 
retirement  systems,  employees'  contribu- 
tioiu  for  civilian  employees  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  The  House  bill  would 
merely  extend  that  law  and  permit  it  to 
apply  not  only  to  retirement  plan.<;.  but 
also  to  death  and  disability  benefits. 


The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  recommends  the  passage  of  the 
bill;  and,  in  addition,  suggests  an 
amendment  to  cover  something  which 
has  been  before  the  Senate  and  the 
House  and  before  the  Appropriations 
Committees  several  times. 

Technicians  are  employed  by  the  Na- 
tional Guards  of  the  various  States. 
Technically  these  people  are  State  em- 
ployees, but  actually  their  salaries  are 
paid  by  the  Federal  Govern:nent.  They 
arc  selected  solely  through  the  agents 
of  the  Federal  Government.  To  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  e.xccpt  for  the  tech- 
nical situation,  they  are  Federal 
employees.  Therefore,  based  on  merit 
and  on  right,  the  Federal  Government 
should  i5ay  at  Ica.'^t  the  employer's  share 
of  the  retirement  benefits  for  these  par- 
ticular employees. 

This  suggestion  has  already  been  in- 
cluded in  an  appropriation  bill  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  It  went  to  con- 
ference. The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
was  a  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. I  understand  there  was  no  ob- 
jection to  the  payments  on  the  merits  of 
the  question,  but  a  serious  question  was 
raised  by  the  House  conferees  that  really 
there  was  no  statutory-  authority  for  the 
payments  yet.  and  even  if  there  might 
be.  by  implication,  it  was  still  a  legis- 
lative problem  which  should  be  passed 
upon. 

The  Senate  yielded  that  money  in  the 
conference  with  the  idea  of  seeking  legis- 
lative authority,  which  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  wotUd  provide. 

I  repeat  that  for  clarity.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  proposes  an 
amendment  to  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  into  the  State  retire- 
ment systems,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
employees,  the  employer's  share  up  to  a 
certain  level,  for  the  technicians  who 
work  for  the  National  Guard. 

A  question  arose  as  to  what  percent 
the  Federal  Government  should  pay. 
Some  States  have  retirement  benefits 
under  which  employers  pay  up  to  9.6  per- 
cent. It  was  agreed,  under  the  amend- 
ment, that  paj-ments  would  be  author- 
ized up  to  only  6V2  percent.  That  per- 
centage was  selected  because  it  is  the 
amount  paid  for  regular  Federal  em- 
ployees. The  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  recommends  a  payment  up  to 
6 '  2  percent,  but  not  beyond.  If  the  pay- 
ment should  happen  to  be  lower  in  any 
State,  only  the  amount  normally  paid  in 
that  State  would  be  allowed.  Six  and 
a  half  percent  would  be  the  maximum. 
I  do  not  wish  to  anticipate  what  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  say  in  his 
argtmaents.  but  to  cover  the  point  I  must 
refer  to  the  amendment  to  be  ofTered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  Tlie 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  strike  out  the  6>2 
percent  and  permit  the  maximum  to  be 
whatever  the  State  law  provided.  The 
proposal  was  considered  in  the  commit- 
tee. For  what  seems  to  mc  to  be  almost 
obvious  reasons  it  was  rejected.  With 
logic  and  consistency  we  could  hardly  al- 
low more  than  we  allow  for  the  regular 
Federal  employees. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  also  consid- 
ered tlie  problem  during  the  course  of 


the  year,  and  agreed  on  the  figure  of  up 
to  6^2  percent. 

With  deference  to  my  friend  from  New 
York,  perhaps  at  this  time  he  may  wish 
to  present  his  amendment 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President,  a 
parliamentarj-  inquirv. 

The  presiding"  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Is  the  Senate  con- 
siderinp  the  bill  as  an  original  bill,  or  has 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi offered  the  amendment  known  as 
section  2? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  has  not  been 
stated. 

The  committee  amendment  will  be 
stated  for  tiie  information  of  the  Senate. 

Tlie  Legisl.mive  Clerk.  On  page  3. 
after  line  3.  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2  Section  709(f)  of  title  32,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  '•Compensation  au- 
thorized under  this  section  may  Include  the 
amounts  of  the  employer's  contributions  to 
retirement  systems.  Such  contributions 
shall  not  exceed  6^  per  centum  of  the  com- 
pensation on  which  such  contributions  are 
based." 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment.  The  amendment  is  prmted 
and  designated  "8-16-61— A."  I  offer  it 
on  behalf  of  myself,  my  coUea^e  I  Mr. 
JavttsI,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
iMr.  Case!,  and  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  PoNGl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  3,  line  8. 
beginning  with  "Such",  it  is  projxjsed  to 
strike  out  all  down  through  the  period 
in  line  9. 

Mr  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
the  amendment,  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  and  myself,  would 
strike  out  the  words: 

Such  contributions  shall  not  exceed  6'^ 
per  centum  of  the  compensation  on  which 
such  contributions  are  based. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
retain  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  ele- 
mental principle  of  fairness,  so  far  as 
retirement  benefits  for  the  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  National  Guard  are  con- 
cerned. These  employees  work  side  by 
side  with  State  employees  in  the  super- 
vision and  handling  of  National  Guard 
equipment.  Their  salaries  have  been 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government,  bu:  no 
contribution  has  been  made  for  their 
retirement  benefits. 

The  proposed  legislation  woiUd  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
the  employer's  contribution  for  retire- 
ment costs  but.  as  presently  written, 
would  set  the  limit,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  pointed  out,  at  6  4  percent. 

It  is  true  that  6  4  percent  is  the  per- 
centage paid  for  other  Federal  employ- 
ees. I  point  out  that  it  is  not  the  per- 
centage which  is  contributed  for  retire- 
ment benefits  for  Members  of  Congress, 
which  is  7 '2  percent. 

At  first  glance  there  appears  to  be 
good  reason  for  placing  a  statutory  limi- 
tation of  6 '2  percent  on  the  amount  the 
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Federal  Government  should  pay  for  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians'  retirement,  but 
in  fact  this  limitation  is  completely  arbi- 
trary and  unfair,  because  the  6*72 -per- 
cent contribution  which  the  Federal 
Government  makes  for  Federal  employ- 
ees is  not  adequate  to  cover  the  retire- 
ment benefits  which  are  already  author- 
ized by  law.  In  a  few  years  it  will  be 
absolutely  necessary.  I  am  informed  by 
actuaries  at  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, to  provide  additional  appropria- 
tions or  set  a  higher  contribution  rate  in 
order  to  meet  the  needs  under  the  pres- 
ent Federal  employee  benefit  schedules. 
In  short,  today,  because  of  salary  in- 
creases and  other  benefits,  the  Federal 
retirement  fund  is  actuarially  unsound. 
To  illustrate  exactly  how  unfair  the 
limitation  would  be,  I  wish  to  place  into 
the  Record  the  figures  from  the  latest 
annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Actuaries 
of  the  civil  service  retirement  system. 
The  standard  figuring  for  normal  cost  of 
the  system  as  of  June  30,  1959,  is  13.83 
percent.  Of  this  6.5  percent  is  contrib- 
uted by  the  employer  and  6.5  percent  is 
contributed  by  the  employee.  If  one 
adds  6.5  percent  to  6.5  percent,  one  can- 
not reach  13.83  percent.  There  is  a 
deficit  of  .83  percent,  which  can  be  met 

only  by  further  Government  appropria- 
tions. 

To  translate  this  relatively  small  per- 
centage figure  into  dollars,  we  apply  an 
0.83-percent  deficiency  to  the  estimated 
payroll  as  of  June  30,  1959,  the  last  I 
could  obtain,  though  I  assume  the  situa- 
tion would  be  worse  now.  The  result  is 
an  amount  equivalent  to  over  $92  million. 
In  other  words,  the  6.5-percent  limita- 
tion on  the  Federal  contribution  written 
into  the  bill  is  roughly  inadequate  for 
present  Federal  employee  benefits  in  the 
amount  of  more  than  $92  million  a  year 
The  very  size  of  this  deficiency,  it  seems 
to  me,  reinforces  the  argument  that  the 
6.5-percent  limit  is  completely  arbitrary 
and  unrealistic. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  States  are 
required  by  law  to  maintain  actuarially 
soimd  and  fully  funded  retirement  funds. 
That  applies  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
for  instance.  The  State  cannot  pay  out 
anything  without  first  insuring  that  the 
integrity  of  the  fund  will  not  be  im- 
paired. 

Many  States  pay  a  total  contribution 
to  employment  retirement  benefits  great- 
er than  G.5  percent.  New  York  State 
pays  nearly  13  percent,  including  social 
security,  and  nearly  10  percent  without 
social  security. 

I  have  some  figures  on  that  subject 
which  are  very  interesting. 

California  pays  9.16  percent;  Hawaii 
pays  7.29  percent;  New  Jersey  pays  7 
percent;  New  York  pays  9.619  percent; 
and  Ohio  pays  7.41   percent. 

If  we  add  the  3  percent  for  social  secu- 
rity, the  following  States  also  would  be 
prejudiced  by  the  amendment:  Delaware, 
Florida,  Kentucky.  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Washington. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  a  complex  sub- 
ject. For  that  reason  I  invite  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  many  National 
Guard  units  and  others  trying  to  protect 
the  technicians  who  would  like  to  have 
a  mandatory  provision  that  the  Federal 


Government  contribute  what  the  States 
contribute  to  the  systems.  The  amend- 
ment is  not  mandatory.  It  would  merely 
eliminate  the  6.5-percent  ceiling  on  Fed- 
eral contributions  from  the  authorizing 
legislation.  That  would  merely  mean 
that  payments  would  be  discretionary. 

It  would  permit  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  study  this  question  further 
rather  than  to  be  limited  to  the  6'^ 
percent.  The  record  shows  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defen.se  takes  exactly  the 
position  that  I  take  on  this  question.  It 
is  true,  as  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
pointed  out,  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  wishes  to  have  a  percentage  limit, 
but  the  Department  of  Defense  makes 
precisely  the  point  which  is  made  in  the 
amendment. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  even  If  the 
amendment  were  agreed  to  and  permis- 
sion were  given  to  go  beyond  6' 2  percent, 
the  actual  amount  of  retirement  benefits 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  would 
in  fact  be  limited  to  6'2  percent  for  sev- 
eral years.  But  I  am  confident  that  as 
it  becomes  progressively  clearer  that  the 
6 •2-percent  limitation  on  the  contribu- 
tions for  Federal  civil  servant.s  ts  in- 
adequate, it  will  also  be  possible  to  in- 
crease the  percentage  paid  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians  without  re- 
quiring the  repeal  of  the  authorizing 
legislation. 

What  we  seek  to  accomplish  by  the 
amendment  is  that  the  standard  in  the 
law  should  remain  fiexible  enough  to 
meet  the  circumstances  that  unquestion- 
ably will  change  from  year  to  year. 

As  I  have  said,  there  are  only  5  States 
in  which  6^2  percent  is  clearly  below  the 
level  of  the  State  contributions.  There 
will  be  23  other  States  involved  alto- 
gether. Undoubtedly  State  increases  in 
retirement  pensions  will  bring  other 
States  in  addition  to  these  23  over  the 
6 '2-percent  limit  as  time  goes  on.  To 
maintain  a  purely  fictional  limit  on  the 
Federal  contribution  to  retirement  funds 
of  civilian  employees  of  the  National 
Guard  seems  to  me  to  be  manifestly  un- 
fair, particularly  because  so  many  of  the 
States  now  provide  equitable  and  actu- 
arily  sound  retirement  pensions  for  their 
employees. 

So  that  even  though  the  amendment 
may  not  mean  much  in  dollars  and  cents, 
I  feel  strongly  that  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  place  such  an  arbitrary  top 
limit  on  the  amount  which  may  be  con- 
tributed by  the  Federal  Government  to 
this  retirement  system. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Are  the  States  now  re- 
ceiving the  6' 2  percent,  or  is  payment 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  of  6' 2 
percent  toward  these  payrolls? 

Mr.  KEATING.  As  I  understand,  they 
receive  nothing  now  for  retirement  con- 
tributions. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  that  i.s  true,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  that  the 
States  are  being  penalized  by  reason  of 
receiving  6^2  percent  from  the  Federal 
Government  toward  these  systems,  when 
they  are  not  receiving  anything  now. 
As  I  understand  the  position  of  the  com- 


mittee, they  will  be  treated  as  well  as 
the  other  Federal  employees  are  treated 
in  respect  to  funds  from  the  public 
treasury,  namely,  6 ''2  percent.  If  there 
is  any  State  system  of  retirement  whose 
percentage  exceeds  that  percentage,  it 
will  be  up  to  the  employee  or  thi  State 
to  pay  the  difference  in  order  to  have 
whatever  they  want. 

But  it  is  very  doubtful  reasoning,  it 
seems  to  me.  to  say  that  the  State  or 
the  employee  receiving  the  benefit  of 
6' 2  percent  of  his  pay  now.  which  he  is 
not  now  receiving,  would  suffer  a  pen- 
alty and  there  would  be  a  prejudice  to 
the  State  or  to  the  employee. 

Mr  KEATING.  In  answer  to  my 
fncnd  fiom  Nebra.ska.  we  are  establishing 
the  principle  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  pay  the  employers  con- 
tributions to  retirement  systems.  That 
is  a  sound  principle,  in  my  judgment, 
and  if  we  set  it  up  as  a  principle,  I  do 
not  see  what  basis  there  would  be  for 
placing  an  arbitrary  top  limit  on  the 
contribution  when  there  is  such  a  vari- 
ance between  the  various  States  as  to 
the  amount  which  they  contribute  to 
the  employer's  system. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  alternative  would 
be  to  inflict  an  even  greater  inequity. 

The  employees  in  reality  are  State  em- 
ployees, although  they  are  paid  from  the 
Federal  Treasury 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  some  respects, 
they  are  considered  State  employees, 
but  in  other  re.<^pects  they  are  Federal. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  effect,  until  they 
are  federalized,  they  are  State  employees. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about 
that  point.  However,  if  the  contention 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  should 
prevail,  a  greater  inequity  would  be 
created,  because  then  all  the  rest  of  the 
employees  under  the  civil  service,  as  I 
understand,  would  be  limited  to  6 '2  per- 
cent, and  favored  persons  would  receive 
from  the  Federal  Tieasury  more  than 
G'j  percent  toward  retirement. 

That  alternative  has  been  canvassed 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
The  question  has  been  adjudicated  as  be- 
tween those  two  inequities,  and  the  com- 
mittee has  chosen  the  lesser  of  the  two 
for  many  millions  of  employees. 

Mr.  KEATING.  These  particular  em- 
ployees are  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  are  working  in  the  States 
.side  by  side  with  State  employees  all 
over  the  Nation.  For  example,  employed 
by  the  State  of  New  York  a  technician 
sits  beside  a  National  Guard  technician. 
They  are  doing  exactly  the  same  work. 
The  State  is  contributing  a  very  much 
larger  percentage  to  the  State  employee 
who  is  seated  in  one  chair  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would,  under  this  leg- 
islation, contribute  to  the  one  next  to 
him. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  example.  I 
do  not  think  for  1  minute  that  the 
Federal  Govci'nment  under  its  present 
system  can  afford  to  pay  more  than  6 '2 
percent  at  the  moment.  If  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  they  will  not  pay  more 
than  6' 2  percent,  because  the  fund  can- 
not go  any  further  in  the  red  than  it 
has  gone  already,  or  is  going  every  year. 
But  the  amendment  would  operate  un- 
der the  doctrine  of  States  rights,  in 
which   I   am   a   firm   believer.     Yet   the 
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amendment  is  being  opposed  by  some 
who  seriously  contend  for  States  rights 
day  after  day.  This  is  a  good  States 
rights  amendment.  Those  who  believe 
in  each  State  having  the  privilege  of 
handling  this  question  under  Its  own 
State  laws  ought  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  could  not  disagree 
with  the  Senator  more  politely  but  more 
forcefully  than  when  he  tries  to  con- 
tend for  States  rights  on  this  question. 

The  rejection  of  the  amendment  is 
called  for  by  those  who  firmly  and  con- 
scientiously believe  in  States  rights,  be- 
catise  by  the  defeat  of  the  amendment, 
there  will  be  preserved  to  the  States  the 
right  to  have  a  State  retirement  fund  for 
all  their  employees  at  any  rate  they  want 
to  set. 

I  suggest,  in  regard  to  the  example 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
with  respect  to  having  one  chair  filled 
by  a  State  employee  and  another  by  a 
State  employee  paid  imder  the  proposed 
Federal  6  Va -Percent  payment,  that  there 
be  a  third  chair,  and  that  that  chair  be 
occupied  by  a  regular  full-time  em- 
ployee. In  a  technical  sense,  who  would 
be  receiving  6 '  2  percent  while  the  others 
would  be  receiving  more  than  G'j 
percent. 

Mr.  KEATTNG.  But  the  fallacy  in  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
IS  that  there  is  no  third  chair. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    Why  not? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  technicians 
work  along  with  the  State  employees.  I 
am  told  that  Is  the  manner  in  which 
they  operate.  There  are  no  Federal 
employees  Involved  in  this  particular 
operation. 

It  Is  a  little  hard  for  me  to  vote,  as  we 
do  year  after  year,  a  7 '^-percent  con- 
tribution to  Members  of  Congress,  and 
to  put  an  arbitrary  celling  on  the  con- 
tribution of  National  Guard  technicians 
of  6 '2  percent.  I  must  stress  the  fact 
that  all  the  amendment  would  do  would 
be  to  strike  out  the  ceiling.  I  do  not  see 
why  any  ceiling  is  placed  on  the  pro- 
posal. Probably  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  operate  the  system  co  that  the 
same  amount  will  be  given  to  all  Federal 
employees.  But  why  should  we  place  a 
ceiling  on  the  percentage?  I  do  not 
understand  the  reasoniiig. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  As  I  understand,  the 
bulk  of  civil  service  employees  now  re- 
ceive 6'2  percent.  Roughly  2'/2  million 
are  on  the  basis  of  6^2  percent.  The 
Senator  calls  attention  to  a  segment  of 
legislative  officials  who  are  receiving  7^2 
percent.  We  would  eliminate  that  in- 
equity and  create  a  much  larger  one. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  his  very  fine  state- 
ment of  the  committee's  position,  a^d 
the  very  clear-cut  manner  in  which  he 
explained  the  full  problem. 

As  I  miderstand,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  now  has  a  retirement  r>ercent- 
age  contribution  by  employers  of  9.6 
percent. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Of  course,  that  per- 
centage might  be  changed  to  an  even 
higher  percentage  in  the  future.  That  is 
a  possibility.  If  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  shoul'^  be  agreed 
to  and  this  bill  should  pass,  I  do  not 
think  It  wotild  have  a  chance  to  pass, 
with  all  deference,  if  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  were  agreed 
to — any  State  could  Increase  the  amount 
of  contribution,  and  the  entire  burden  of 
the  increase  would  fall  on  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  KEATTNG.  Is  the  Senator  ask- 
ing me  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  would  be  true 
if  the  amendment  were  worded  so  as  to 
make  its  provisions  mandatory.  All  the 
amendment  would  do  would  be  to  leave 
the  question  discretionary.  The  Federal 
Government,  as  a  practical  matter,  would 
probably  not  pay  to  National  Guard 
technicians  a  larger  percentage  than  is 
paid  to  other  Federal  employees.  But 
the  amendment  would  not  in  any  way 
force  the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
more,  and  if  the  States  kept  boosting 
their  contribution  to  the  employees,  the 
Federal  Government  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  larger  amount. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Nevertheless,  the 
States  would  be  permitted  to  Increstse 
their  percentage,  and  therefore  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  either  have  to 
pay  it  or  establish  a  cutoff  level,  or  a 
maximum  would  be  set  somewhere.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment probably  would  pay  the  same  per- 
centage to  National  Guard  technicians  as 
it  would  pay  to  other  Federal  employees. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  amendment 
which  would  force  the  Grovernment  to 
do  anything  different. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  are  trying  to  reach 
the  point  where  those  men  will  get  some- 
thing, and  a  legislative  determination  on 
this  subject  matter  is  what  is  required. 
The  maximtma  amount  to  be  paid  is  cer- 
tainly a  part  of  the  problem.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  question  for  Congress  to  de- 
termine what  the  maximtmi  should  be. 

In  that  connection,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  only  way  to  have  the  proposed 
legislation  passed  is  to  place  a  limitation 
on  it  at  exactly  the  same  level  as  that 
at  which  Federal  employees  arc  paid.  If 
it  is  not  done  at  that  level,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  bill  should  pass.  If  it  should 
pass  with  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  included,  we  would  right- 
fully be  surrounded  immediately  by  the 
regular  Federal  employees,  who  would  be 
asking  for  an  increase,  because  they 
would  then  be  a  nonfavored  group. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Madam  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  First,  I  express  appre- 
ciation to  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating],  for  carrying  the  ball  on  this 
amendment.  So  many  problems  arise 
in  such  a  great  State  that  if  we  did  not 
divide  the  work  and  do  our  homework, 
we  would  be  sunk  in  this  Chamber.  So 
it  is  gratifying  to  me  that  my  colleague 
from  New  York  has  made  a  sp>ecial  study 
of  the  subject. 


There  is  one  thing  which  I  believe 
has  not  been  pointed  out  with  respect 
to  the  Federal  Government.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  when 
he  says  the  Federal  Government  wishes 
to  do  something  now  In  a  situation 
which  it  has  not  done  before.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  wishes  to  do  justice; 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  agree  with 
that  statement.  Therefore,  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  looking  a  gift  horse  in  the 
mouth.  We  are  dealing  with  our  ovm 
Government  and  our  own  taxpayers, 
with  a  very  large  part  of  the  money 
which  would  be  tised  coming  from  our 
own  State  of  New  York.  It  is  estimated 
that  more  than  19  percent  of  all  Fed- 
eral tax  money  comes  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  without  going  into  the  fact 
that  tax  money  comes  also  from  the 
other  States.  Of  course  it  does.  I 
think  that  is  a  point  which  must  be 
made,  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
certainly  has  made  it  eloquently.  How- 
ever, I  think  we  are  entitled  to  plead  for 
jtistice,  even  though  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is,  as  it  were,  "bountiful." 

I  believe  the  point  which  needs  to  be 
made  is  made  in  a  letter  from  the  steer- 
ing committee  of  the  New  York  congres- 
sional delegation,  which  I  shall  place  in 
the  Record.  It  lends  some  equity  to  our 
position. 

The  soundness  of  the  fund  will  depend 
on  Congress.  Congress  will  make  it 
good.  I  have  heard  the  argument  made 
many  times  that  the  fund  is  actuarily 
sound,  based  on  the  contributions  from 
hard-money  people  like  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska].  who  has 
been  one  of  the  first  to  argue  that  point. 
However,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  just 
as  in  the  other  so-called  high  pajrment 
States,  the  funds  are  actuarily  sotind. 

When  I  was  the  attorney  general  of 
the  State  of  Hew  York,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  my  staff  was  an  outstanding  ex- 
pert on  retirement  systems.  He  said  the 
best  thing  I  could  do  was  to  fund  my 
Federal  retirement,  which  was  far  great- 
er in  terms  of  service  than  State  retire- 
ment. I  was  in  the  State  govenmient 
for  only  2  years,  but  I  have  been  a  Fed- 
eral oflQcial  for  14  years.  He  advised  me 
to  take  the  State  system.  Under  the 
Federal  system.  Congress  may  make  good 
the  commitment,  because  there  is  not 
enough  money  in  the  fund  to  make  it 
good. 

So  from  that  point  of  view  there  is 
eqiiity,  in  that  the  State  employees  af- 
fected do  not  have  anything  to  look  to 
but  the  fund.  Fortunately,  our  State  is 
trying  to  keep  its  fund  actuarily  sound, 
wiaereas  under  the  Federal  system  the 
argument  we  accept  as  implicit  is  that 
the  fund  is  dependent,  to  a  substantial 
extent — the  promise  of  retirement  being 
kept — on  the  fact  that  Congress  will 
back  up  the  fund. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  the  present  New 
York  rate  9^2  percent? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  It  is  something  like 
that. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Who  pays  the  9.6  per- 
cent now? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  State  of  New 
York  pays  that  amount  for  State  em- 
ployees. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  makes  it  sim- 
ple. The  bill  which  is  advanced  here, 
which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
advocating,  merely  provides  that  out  of 
the  9.6  percent,  instead  of  the  State  or 
the  employee  paying  9.6,  they  will  pay 
9.6  less  6 '2-  No  one  is  hurt;  everyone 
is  helped,  it  seems  to  me.  I  cannot  quite 
see  the  argument  or  the  logic  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  Senators  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  logic  of  our  posi- 
tion is  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
taken  the  position,  in  principle,  in  this 
bill — this  is  the  position  the  committee 
took — that  it  will  follow  this  course  in 
order  to  equalize  the  situation  among 
the  employees  who  are  dedicated  to  the 
Federal  service.  That  is  what  it  really 
means.  What  we  are  pleading  for  is 
that  the  Government  implement  its 
principle.  Senators  are  saying  they  are 
willing  to  implement  this  principle  if  we 
put  something  toward  it.  That  is  what 
the  argument  is. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  is  about  two-thirds 
of  the  principle.  We  will  pay  two-thirds 
of  the  principle  and  the  rest  we  will  let 
go  for  the  time  being.  That  is  the  posi- 
tion of  our  opponents. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  This  is  interesting, 
because  the  principle  which  is  involved 
in  the  amendment  is  that  the  bill  seeks 
to  invoke  the  principle  of  making  whom 
equal?  Not  the  State  employees  who 
are  paid  by  the  Federal  Government,  but 
employees  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  this  purpose,  along  with  two 
and  a  half  million  other  Federal  em- 
ployees. Certainly  it  is  necessary  to  bal- 
ance that  equity,  or  inequity,  which  may 
arise  and  the  fulfillment  of  that  prin- 
ciple with  the  relatively  limited  principle 
of  trying  to  equalize  State  employees 
with  the  employees  who  are  on  the  Fed- 
eral payroll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  necessary  to  look 
at  the  end  of  the  process.  The  retire- 
ment benefit  which  the  State  employee 
will  get  is  not  very  much  different  from 
the  retirement  benefit  which  the  Fed- 
eral employee  will  get.  except  that  in 
the  Federal  Government  the  retirement 
is  bought  with  less  money,  because  if 
Congress  decides  there  is  not  enough 
money.  Congress  will  make  good  the 
deficit. 

Under  the  State  plan,  the  retirement 
is  bought  with  the  money  which  is 
required.  That  is  really  the  point  which 
my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keat- 
ing !  and  I  are  making.  We  are  asking 
for  a  Federal  congressional  promise  to 
make  up  the  difference  with  a  percentage 
payment.  So  we  argue  that  is  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  payment  for  the 
Federal  employees.  In  order  to  equalize 
the  payments  for  the  State  employees, 
it  is  necessary  to  pay  the  full  amount 
which  they  require. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  one 
factual  question?  I  do  not  have  exact 
information.  What  does  the  employee  in 
New  York  pay?  What  is  the  rate  of  his 
contribution? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  believe  that  he  pays 
the  same  amount.  This  is  a  cooperative 
retirement  plan  between  the  employer 
and  the  employee.  He  pays  some  9.619 
percent. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.     He  pays  9.6  percent? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  believe  so. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  did  not  have  that 
information  before  me.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  same  is  true  in 
other  States,  including  New  Jersey, 
Hawaii,  California,  and  Ohio.  They  are 
affected  just  as  New  York  is  affected. 

Mr.   STENNIS.     Madam   President,   I' 
am  willing  to  vote.    I  think  the  Senate 
understands  the  facts. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  letter  of  the 
New  York  Congressional  Delegation 
Steering  Committee,  addressed  to  Hon- 
orable David  E.  Bell.  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  dated  June  2. 
1961,  concerning  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjicord, 
as  follows: 

New  York  Congressional  Delecatioi 

Washington.  DC  .  June  2, 1961. 
Hon.  DAv^D  E.  Bell,  |j 

Director.  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  \\ 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Bell:  The  New  York  congres- 
sional delegation  has  unanimously  approved 
the  proposal  that  necessary  action  should 
be  taken  and  funds  should  be  appropriated 
to  permit  full  inclusion  of  Army  National 
Guard  and  Air  National  Guard  technicians 
In  the  State  retirement  systen\s  of  all  .States 
which  authorize  and  desire  such  employees 
to  be  brought  into  their  system. 

In  1960  the  Department  of  Defense  rec- 
ommended to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
the  inclusion  of  sufficient  funds  for  tbls  pur- 
pose to  cover  all  Slates  concerned  including 
New  York,  but  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Im- 
posed a  ceiling  on  the  employer's  coiUrlbu- 
tion  of  6.5  percent  of  the  payrolls.  The 
Bureau  gave  the  following  reason  for  its  ac- 
tion, as  stated  on  page  511  of  the  President's 
Budget: 

"Since  the  pay  rates  of  such  employees 
are  equated  to  those  of  comparable  Federal 
employees,  the  total  employer  s  contribution 
to  Federal  funds  is  limited  to  the  rat€  au- 
thorized for  Federal  employees  participating 
in  the  civil  service  retirement  system-" 

It  has  been  understood  throughout  the 
negotiations  on  this  subject  between  the 
States  and  the  National  Guard  Bureavi  dur- 
ing the  past  several  years,  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  take  the  State  retire- 
ment systems  as  they  found  them  and 
would  make  appropriations  for  the  employ- 
er's contributions  based  on  the  amount  that 
each  State  concerned  is  required  to  con- 
tribute for  this  purpose,  according  to  Its 
laws  and  regulations.  The  limitation  im- 
posed by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  artificial 
and  arbitrary  and  will,  in  many  States,  de- 
feat the  purpose  of  the  negotiations,  which 
Is  to  provide  retirement  benefits  for  these 
technicians  whose  skills  are  vital  to  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  Air  National  Guard. 

Special  skills  are  vital  In  the  administra- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  mllHons  of 
dollars  worth  of  airplanes,  tanks,  artillery, 
communications,  and  other  essential  equip- 
ment In  the  hands  of  the  National  Guard 
If  the  National  Guard  is  to  bring  its  hard- 
ware and  equipment  readiness  to  the  highest 
attainable  standards  and  keep  it  there.  It 
must  be  able  to  attract  and  keep  the  best 
technicians.  This  cannot  be  done  without 
adequate    retirement    protection. 

The  days  when  the  National  Guard  went 
into  action  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  lialf  be- 
hind the  Active  Forces  are  long  gone  We 
might  easily  see  a  situation  in  which  the 
first  available  reinforcements  for  a  NATO 
emergency   would   be   Army  National   Guard 


divisions  and  Air  National  Guard  units.  The 
National  Gtiard  needs  to  retain  skilled  tech- 
nicians In  order  to  meet  any  such  emergency. 

Efforts  to  secure  retirement  benefits  for 
these  technicians  have  been  carried  on  for 
many  years.  Failure  to  obtain  these  benefits 
to  date  has  made  it  difficult  to  secure  and 
even  more  difficult  to  retain  these  tech- 
nicians. If  this  trend  is  not  reversed,  the 
efficiency  of  the  National  Guard  Is  bound  to 
suffer 

To  use  the  C'^ -percent  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  the  Federal  retirement  system  as  the 
ce'ling  for  contributions  to  the  State  retire- 
ment systems  is  not  a  fair  or  accurate  yard- 
stick. Most  States  compute  their  rates  for 
contributions  to  the  State  retirement  sys- 
tems on  an  annual  basis,  based  on  current 
experience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Federal 
rate  of  6 '2  percent  was  established  by  the 
act  of  July  31,  1956  Although  the  compen- 
sation of  Federal  employees  has  since  been 
increased,  no  revision  of  cost  factors  and 
rates  of  contributions  to  the  Federal  retire- 
ment system  has  been  made 

The  6 '2  percent  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  costs  of  administration  of  the 
Federal  retirement  system  The  appropriate 
yardstick  is  the  current  actual  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  rather  than  the  out- 
dated, arbitrary  and  inadequate  figure  estab- 
lished by  the  1956  act 

The  reason  given  by  the  Bureati  of  the 
Budget,  as  quoted  above,  for  fixing  the  6'2- 
percent  limitation  is  fallacious  on  another 
ground.  There  Is  no  legal  requirement  that 
technicians'  pay  be  equated  to  the  pay  of 
Federal  employees.  Under  tit^e  .32.  United 
States  Code,  section  709.  the  service  Secre- 
taries can  fix  the  salaries  of  the  t^'chnlclans 
at.  below,  or  above  Federal  salaries  Since 
1951  the  Secretaries  have  fixed  the  celling 
on  salaries  that  could  be  paid,  at  the  going 
Federal  rate  In  the  geographical  area  con- 
cerned, leaving  to  the  State  authorities,  the 
fixing  of  the  actual  rates 

For  the  reasons  stated  above,  reconsider- 
ation Is  requested  of  your  prior  action  in 
this  matter  and  it  is  requested  that  you 
advise  the  Appropriations  Committers  of 
Congress  that   you  are  amenable   to 

(a)  Removal  of  the  limitation  imposed  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  the  employer's 
contribution,  to  6'2  percent  of  the  payroll 
in  each  State  concerned. 

(b)  Increase  the  appropriations  requested 
in  the  Presidents  Budget  :  ir  this  purpose  by 
an  additional  $1  5  millicn  of  which  tl  mil- 
lion is  required  for  additional  contributions 
In  behalf  of  the  Army  National  Guard  tech- 
nicians and  $500,000  Is  required  for  addi- 
tional contributions  In  behalf  of  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians. 

Yours  very  truly. 
Representative  Emanuel  Celler, 

Chairman. 
Senator  Jacob  K   Javits 
Representative  John  Taber. 
Representative  James  J    Delanet 
Representative  William  E    Miller 

Mr.  JAVITS  Madam  President.  I 
shall  summarize  the  letter  by  pointing 
out  the  patriotic  interest  which  is  in- 
volved: the  special  skills  of  the  National 
Guard  employees  who  would  be  affected 
and  who  maintain  many  millions  of  dol- 
lar.s  worth  of  equipment:  and  the  fact 
that,  whereas  in  fonner  days  if  trouble 
should  break  out,  the  guard  would  be 
called,  perhaps,  a  year  or  a  year  after 
the  active  force,  now  we  know  the  guard 
will  be  called  practically  immediately. 

The  very  same  retirement  benefits  for 
these  valuable  technicians  have  been  in 
effect  for  years.  These  are  the  equities 
which  my  colleague  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Ke.ating  I    has    so    ver>'    eloquently    de- 
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cribed,  and  whose  argument  I  have  done 
my  best  to  buttress. 

We  believe  that  equity  and  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  Government's  desire  to  do 
the  right  thing  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion requires  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
which  has  been  prepared  on  the  bill  and 
also  a  statement  which  has  been  pre- 
pared concerning  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  KkatincI 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcokd,  as  follows: 

STATTMENT    BT    SeNATOE    STENNIS 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  amend 
an  existing  provision  of  law  under  which 
the  Federal  Government  may  withhold  and 
pay  over  to  State  retirement  systems  the 
employees'  contributions  of  civilians  em- 
ployees of  the  National  Guard  This  au- 
thority now  Is  limited  to  State  retirement 
systems  only.  Since  some  of  the  States  have 
their  retirement  plans  or  death  or  disability 
plans  administered  by  Irisurance  companies 
or  comparable  private  Institutions,  the  bill 
proposes  to  authorize  withholding  and  pay- 
ing over  of  the  employees'  contributions  not 
only  to  State  systems  but  also  to  State- 
sponsored  systems  Involving  retirement,  dis- 
ability, and  death  coverage  This  basic  pur- 
pose Is  simple  and  noncontroverslal 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
amended  the  bill  to  authorize  specifically 
a  Federal  contribution  of  not  more  than 
64  percent  of  the  compensation  on  which 
the  contribution  Lb  based  to  retirement  sys- 
tems for  civilian  employees  of  the  National 
Guard    such  as  National  Guard  technicians. 

Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall  that  sec- 
tion 638  of  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  year  1962  con- 
tained a  provision  having  a  purp>ose  similar 
to  the  commltte  amendment  to  H.R  4785 
The  House  version  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriations  bill  contained  no 
comparable  provision  Section  638  was 
eliminated  In  conference  not  because  of  any 
disagreement  with  Its  provisions  but  be- 
cause of  the  view  that  its  subject  matter 
Is  one  properly  for  consideration  by  legisla- 
tive committees  rather  than  In  an  appro- 
priations bin 

Under  the  amendment  the  contribution  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  retirement  sys- 
tems for  this  group  of  employees  would  be 
limited  to  64  percent  of  the  compensation 
on  which  the  contribution  Is  based  Any 
amounts  now  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  employer  contributions  to  social 
security  would  be  Included  within  the  64- 
percent  limitation.  The  committee  adopted 
the  6'2-percent  limitation  in  the  realization 
that  6' 2  percent  Is  the  current  rate  of  em- 
ployer contribution  to  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system  for  regular  Federal  employ- 
ees There  Is  no  apparent  Justification  for 
authorizing  a  contribution  for  the  National 
Guard  civilian  personnel  In  excess  o*  the 
rate  authorized  for  regular  Federal  employ- 
ees It  was  the  committee's  view  that  any 
difTerencc  l>etwcen  the  e'^ -percent  contri- 
bution and  the  coet  of  funding  separate 
State  systems  should  be  provided  by  the 
States  or  by  the  employees  themselves. 

The  amendment  adopted  by  the  commit- 
tee is  one  that  was  supported  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  inclusion  In  the  defense  appro- 
priations bill  I  believe  it  represents  a  sound 
approach  In  an  ittempt  to  provide  an  equi- 
table retirement  program  for  these  National 
Guard  employe<>8  who  are  not  considered 
classified  emplojees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  who.  In  some  States  at  least,  are 


not  considered  State  employees.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  pays  their  salaries,  and  It 
seems  entirely  reasonable  to  make  the  same 
contributions  for  their  retirement  systems 
as  are  made  for  the  regular  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

Statement   bt   Senator   Stennis 

I  regret  that  I  mtist  oppose  the  amend- 
ment suggested  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  Mr    Keating 

It  Is  true  that  there  are  varying  rates  of 
employer  contributions  among  the  several 
States  now  having  retirement  systems 
Some  of  these  rates  range  as  high  as  9  6  per- 
cent If  the  amount  of  the  Federal  con- 
tribution to  these  systems  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  State  rate,  however,  inequities  could 
be  created,  not  only  between  dlfJerent  States 
but  also  between  this  group  of  National 
Guard  technicians  and  regular  Federal  em- 
ployees 

I  am  informed  that  the  New  York  system 
involves  an  employer  contribution  rate  of 
approximately  9  6  percent  If  the  social  se- 
curity contribution  of  3' 2  percent  on  the 
first  $4,800  of  annual  compensation  Is  added 
to  the  State  rate  of  9  6  percent.  It  Is  clear 
that  the  total  Federal  contribution  would 
be  about  13  percent.  In  addition,  approxi- 
mately 95  percent  of  these  employees  t'.so 
have  membership  in  a  Reserve  component. 
As  a  result  of  this  status,  it  is  possible  that 
they  v^ii:  qualify  for  Reserve  retirement  pay 
This  IE  entirely  proper,  but  It  also  has  a 
bearing  on  the  amount  of  Federal  con- 
tribution  to  other  retirement  systems 

The  argument  may  be  made  that  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  contribution.  6-2  percent,  to 
the  civil  service  retirement  fund  for  regular 
Federal  employees  Is  inadequate  to  keep 
that  system  on  a  sound  financial  basis  If 
this  Is  true.  I  think  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  Federal  Government  alone 
should  provide  for  this  specialized  group  of 
employees  a  contribution  that  conforms  to 
the  State  rates 

If  we  are  going  above  the  S'j -percent  rate 
for  this  group.  It  seems  that  It  would  be 
preferable  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  thc^"  employees  regu- 
lar Federal  employees  for  all  purposes. 
These  employees  now  are  hired  by  the 
States,  discharged  by  the  States,  and  their 
rates  of  compensation  are  determined  lo- 
cally in  accordance  with  standards  and  cri- 
teria set  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Force 

I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  adopt  the 
principle  that  the  Federal  contribution  In 
this  area  Is  to  be  determined  by  the  States 
In  my  opinion  the  e'j -percent  contribution 
is  a  fair  one  I  think  It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  any  difference  between  this 
contribution  and  the  rate  required  to  con- 
form to  that  of  the  several  different  State 
systems  be  made  up  by  the  employees  them- 
sehes  or  the  States 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  KE.^TI^•c]  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, 

Mr,  KEATING.  Madfm  President,  on 
this  amendment,  I  ask  for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
W. 

{The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
a  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
b^"^,no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
pose^ the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 


The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bUl  I  H.R.  4785)  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  provide  specific  authority  for 
Federal  payments  of  the  employer's 
share  of  the  cost  of  retirement  systems 
for  civilian  employees  of  the  National 
Guard  and  to  extend  the  authority  for 
withholding  employee  contributions  to 
State  retirement  systems  by  permitting 
deductions  of  employees'  contributions 
to  State-sponsored  plans  providing  re- 
tirement disability  or  death  benefits." 

Mr.  STENNIS  Madam  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  RPARKMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


FOREIGN  AID  FALLACIES  AND 
FACTS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
much  confusion  has  arisen  concerning 
the  amount  of  foreign  aid  which  has 
been  extended  from  time  to  time.  We 
see  all  kinds  of  figures  and  tables  about 
the  amount  of  such  aid  which  has  been 
extended  over  the  years. 

Mr.  John  Nuveen.  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Clearing  House,  has  pre- 
pared one  of  the  best  statements  on  this 
subject  that  I  have  seen.  It  clarifies 
the  situation  with  a  series  of  tables  and 
statements.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
for  everyone  to  read  it,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  foreign  aid  program  on  which 
we  are  now  working  in  conference  com- 
mittee. Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarjts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Foreign  Aid  Fallacies  and  Facts 
(By  John  Nuveen) 

The  principal  debate  on  foreign  aid  for 
1961-62  revolves  around  President  Kennedy  s 
request  for  $1.3  billion  In  long-term  bor- 
rowing authority  for  "development  assist- 
ance •  •  "  to  promote  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  less-developed  countries  and 
areas"  Here  Is  a  sample  of  what  the  critics 
are  saying 

Henry  Hazlitt.  Newsweek.  June  26.  1961: 
"Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  our  foreign 
aid  of  all  sorts  has  reached  the  fantastic 
total  of  »i)0  billion.  Yet  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration not  only  wishes  to  Increase  for- 
eign aid  substantially  but  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity for  annual  congressional  approval  by 
authority  to  borrow  $7.3  billion  for  It  over 
the  next  5  years  "         ' 

The  Chicago  Dally  News  lead  editorial, 
July  13,  11»61,  entitled.  "»100  Billion  Later": 
"•  •  •  after  nearly  $100  billion  In  foreign  aid 
expenditu:-es.  there  Is  slight  evidence  that 
we  have  brought  the  benefits  of  democracy, 
freedom,  ind  a  better  life  to  any  except 
those  wh<  either  already  had  them  or  at 
least  had  the  basic  know-how  to  get  them." 

John  C  Sparks,  a  Canton,  Ohio,  business- 
man. In  the  July  1961  Issue  of  the  Freeman, 
published  by  the  Foundation  for  Economic 
Education  Inc  :  "Shortly  after  World  War 
n  the  Government  of  the  United  States  Im- 
posed upon  Itself  the  task  of  saving  the  world 
from  poverty  and  Illiteracy — thus,  proposing 
to  stop  the  progression  of  communism  over 
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the  globe.  But  16  years  and  expenditures  of 
$100  billion  have  not  accomplished  that  goal." 

Two  questions  are  raised  by  such  state- 
ments. First,  exactly  how  much  have  we 
spent  on  foreign  aid.  and  second,  how  much 
of  this  Is  pertinent  to  the  present  debate 
which  is  on  promoting  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  less  developed  countries. 

The  Office  of  Business  Economics,  D.S. 
Department  of  Ck>mmerce,  has  been  keeping 
records  of  "Foreign  grants  suid  credits"  since 
July  1,  1940,  and  then  publishing  them  quar- 
terly. In  the  March  1961  report,  "Table  lA — 
Summary  of  major  U.S.  foreign  assistance, 
postwar  period  July  1,  1945,  through  March 
31.  1961."  reveals  a  total  of  $83,943  million. 
This  figure,  which  Is  pertinent  to  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  has  very  little  relevance 
to  the  present  foreign-aid  bill,  and  there  is 
certainly  no  basis  for  casually  adding  an- 
other $6  to  $1S  billion. 

There  Is,  however,  some  Justification  for 
the  confusion.    While  the  name  of  the  above 


report,  which  was  originally  called  "For- 
eign Transactions  of  the  17.8.  Ooyemment," 
has  only  been  changed  once,  the  title  of  the 
summary  table  has  been  changed  SQcces- 
slTely  as  follows: 

In  1940:  "Summary  of  Foreign  Grants  and 
Credits." 

In  1952:  "Sxunmary  of  Foreign  Aid  (Grants 
and  Credits)  War  and  Postwar." 

In  1954:  "Sunamary  of  Foreign  Aid  (Grants 
and  Credits)    Postwar." 

In  1960:  "Summary  of  Major  U  3.  For- 
eign Assistance — Postwar." 

While  the  title  of  the  table  has  changed, 
the  items  which  make  up  the  balance-ot -pay- 
ments sununary  have  not.  and  an  exanilna- 
tion  of  them  shows  that  only  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  $84  billion  of  what  la  now 
called  foreign  assistance  has  any  relation 
to  the  present  strategic  concept  of  foreign 
aid  to  promote  the  economic  development 
of  less  developed  areas.  This  can  be  rerealeU 
by  a  breakdown  by  periods.  11 


Period 


Purpoae 


The  war  years  (July  1,  1940,  to 

Jiuie  .3(1,  194.'>). 
I'ost-war  relief   (July  1,  1945,  to 
Mar.  30,  1948). 


European  recovery  program  (Apr. 
1,  1948.  to  Dec.  31,  1951). 


Mutual  security  programs  since 
Jan.  1,  19.'i2.  (IQX  report  of 
obligations  and  coniniltments.) 


Balance  misoellaoeous. 


Total. 


Almost  exclusively  lend-lea--^  (not  Included  in  total  since 
1<J54  1 . 

To  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  countries  devistated  by 
war  and  to  the  reestablishment  of  interuailonul  economic 
relationships.  Cie<ilts  constituted  slightly  more  than  half 
of  this  postwar  assistance. 

Replacing  working  capital  and  revitalizing  the  hlehly  de- 
veloped European  economy.  Orant^,  $10,237,000,000; 
credits,  $I,I53.n00,aX).  Carryovers  brought  t!ie  final  total 
to  about  $12,500,000,000. 

The  name  of  the  agency  administering  foreign  aid  waj  ph.'\ne''d 
In  1962  from  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  to 
Mutual  SeCTirlty  Agency,  reflecting  a  change  in  direction 
from  the  developed  Eurojiean  nations  to  the  less-<leveloped 
nations  and  a  change  in  emphasis  troxn  economic  to  military 
aid. 

Lend-lease  carryover.  Interna tlon^il  Monetary  Fiind.  Kxport- 
Im[X)rt  loans,  civilian  relief  in  Korea,  Public  Law  4Kl.  etc. 


Amount 


$48,54^000.000 

16,  aoaooo,  000 


11,390.11X10,000 


39  77$.  ono,  000 


Ifl,  47S,  oro.  000 


83,943,i"n,na) 


It  is  obvious  that  the  first  three  items  con- 
cern almost  exclusively  expenditures  related 
to  World  War  II  and  European  recovery  and 
reconstruction  and  can  be  checked  off  as 
having  been  eminently  successful  In  accom- 
plishing their  purpose. 

Mutual  secxurity  aid  Is  broken  down  &b  be- 
tween "military"  and  "economic"  but  eco- 
nomic aid  is  not  separated  to  distinguish 
between  economic  development  and  support 
of  military  programs.  To  get  a  breakdown 
and  be  able  to  determine  how  much  has  been 
devoted  to  economic  development  of  the  less 
developed  countries,  it  Is  necessary  to  ex- 
amine the  annual  appropriations  by  Con- 
gress. This  causes  some  discrepancy  in 
figures. 

Mutual  security  appropriations 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 

^^ilitary 

assistance 

and 

dcfcn!* 

support 

Total 
develop- 
ment 
assistance 
and 
loans 

.\dminis- 
tration. 
Inter- 
national 
agencies 
and  mis- 
cellane- 
ous 

Total 
appro- 
priations 

19&3 -.. 

5,880 
4,123 
2,7«J 
2,472 
3,178 
2,02S 
2, 2f)5 

1.99,'; 

2,410 

522 
329 
332 

354 
402 
63.S 
75(1 
970 
9«2 

44 

79 
123 
459 
1«»5 
101 
2S3 
2,M 
350 

6,447 

1954 

4.531 

19.W 

3.252 

193fi 

3.  2S5 

1957 

3,706 

1U5S 

2,768 

J9.^ 

.3.29S 

19fi0    - 

3.22.') 

1»«)1 

3,722 

Total. _ 

27.141 

5,  26.') 

1,87S 

34,294 

added  a  small  fraction  that  cannot  be  readily 
determined  of  the  $6.1  of  Public  Law  480 
farm  products  disposal  other  than  that  used 
for  alleviation  of  famine,  emergency  relief, 
and  defense  support. 

By  comparison:  During  the  last  9  years  for 
which  figures  are  currently  available  (1951- 
59  inclusive)  from  the  OfBce  of  Business 
Economics,  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
gross  private  domestic  Investment  In  the 
United  States  was  $522,004  million,  which 
comprises  new  construction  and  producers' 
durable  equipment.  What  we  have  given  or 
loaned  to  the  less-developed  countries,  there- 
fore, to  help  raise  their  economic  level  in 
9  years  is  only  1  percent  of  what  we  spent 
to  maintain  ours. 

Considering  that  the  United  States  has 
only  6  percent  of  the  world's  population  and 
that  the  less-developed  nations  have  50 
percent  of  the  world's  population,  the 
amount  we  have  given  or  Invested  to  raise 
the  economic  level  of  the  people  in  the  less- 
developed  nations  on  a  per  capita  basis  Is 
one-eighth  of  1  percent  of  what  wft  have 
spent  to  maintain  our  own. 

It  would  not  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
underprivileged  masses  in  the  underdevel- 
oped world  are  going  to  experience  any  spec- 
tacular increase  in  their  economic  well-being 
as  a  result  of  the  munificence  of  the  U.S. 
foreign  aid  program  at  its  present  level. 


Thus  It  appears  that  mutual  security  and 
development  loan  fund  appropriations  for 
economic  development  of  the  less-developed 
countries  In  the  9  years  since  the  start  of 
the  program  have  amounted  to  only  $5,265 
million,   not  $100  billion.     To  this  can  be 


INVESTIGATION  OF  RULES  OP  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITIES  EXCHANGES 
AND  ASSOCIATIONS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jer.sey.  Mad- 
am President,  I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  Hoiise  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 438. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Nettberger  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  joint  resolution   (H^.   Rea. 


438 ) .  to  amend  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  so  as  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
to  conduct  a  study  and  investigation  of 
the  adequacy,  for  the  protection  of  in- 
vestors, of  the  rules  of  national  securi- 
ties exchanges  and  national  securities 
associations  which  was  read  twice  by 
its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mad- 
am Piesident.  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Cuirency  authorized  the  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Virginia  LMr. 
Robertson  ] ,  by  unanimous  vote  to  waive 
tlie  referral  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
438  to  this  committee  and  to  request  that 
it  be  given  immediate  consideration  on 
the  floor. 

Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  438  would  au- 
thorize $750,000  for  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  to  make  a  study 
and  investigation  of  the  adequacy,  for 
the  protection  of  investors,  of  the  rules 
of  national  securities  exchanges  and  na- 
tional securities  associations. 

Pew  things  are  more  important  to  the 
growth  of  American  Industry'  than  the 
flow  of  capital  through  its  markets.  At 
all  costs,  investor  confidence  In  these 
markets  must  be  maintained.  With  this 
in  mind.  I  have  expressed  my  support 
on  several  occasions  of  a  broad  study 
and  investigation  of  the  securities  in- 
dustry. 

The  words  "study  and  Investigation" 
as  they  are  expressed  in  the  resolution — - 
and  the  order  in  which  they  appear — are 
very  significant.  Their  usage  indicates 
that  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission would  be  authorized  not  only  to 
search  for  abuses  in  present  laws  and 
regulations  but  also,  through  a  compre- 
hensive study  to  accumulate  the  facts 
and  professional  opinions  which  would 
serve  as  a  firm  basis  for  future  legislation 
designed  to  offer  the  investor  m.ore  sub- 
stantial protection. 

Mr  William  F.  Cary,  Chairman  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
has  expressed  a  need  for  a  study  of  this 
kind. 

In  testifying  this  year  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and  Fi- 
nance, Mr.  Car>-  noted  the  following 
developments : 

The  average  dally  volume  of  stocks  traded 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  thus  far 
in  1961  more  than  doubles  the  volume  traded 
on  that  exchange  In  1950.  The  number  of 
salesmen  regli.tered  at  present  with  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Sec\iriiy  Dealers  more 
than  triples  the  number  of  salesmen  regis- 
tered in  1950.  Public  participation  in  the 
market  doubled  between  1952  and  1959. 
Such  growth  factors,  coupled  with  the  many 
changes  in  the  methods  of  distributing  and 
selling  securities,  indicate  that  the  stock 
market  of  1961  is  not  the  same  market  which 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933  and  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  were  designed  to  regu- 
late. A  comprehensive  study  Is.  therefore, 
necessary  to  determine  what  laws  and  regu- 
lations would  be  required  to  give  today's 
market  adequate   supervision.  ^ 

Areas  which  Mr.  Cary  has  Indicated 
that  the  Commission  would  explore  in- 
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elude  not  only  the  i-ules  of  national  se- 
curities exchanges  and  associations  but 
also  the  mutual  fund  industry,  the  over- 
the-counter  market,  and  margin  require- 
ment provisions.  It  is  Intended  that  this 
study  and  investigation  be  w^ide  in  scope; 
otherwise  the  resulting  information  will 
not  enable  Congress  to  examine  the 
broad  spectrum  of  the  securities  indus- 
try. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  the  Secu- 
rities Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  fully  intend  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities imder  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  by  exercising 
'continuous  watchfulness"  over  the 
course  of  this  study  and  investigation. 
On  behalf  of  the  Commission.  Mr.  Cary 
has  indicated  not  only  a  willingness  but 
a  desire  to  work  closely  with  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  its  staff. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
House  Joint  Resolution  438  has  received 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  At  no  time  during 
the  hearings  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  Finance  did 
witnesses  from  any  source  Indicate  dis- 
approval of  the  aims  of  the  resolution  or 
an  unwillingness  to  cooperate. 

Therefore.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  give 
House  Joint  Resolution  438  favorable 
consideration  at  this  time. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  to- 
day the  Senate  has  been  legislating  at  a 
rapid  pace— perhaps  an  indication  that 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  date  of 
.sine  die  adjournment  Is  not  too  far  in 
the  offlng.  However,  we  have  been  deal- 
ing with  many  very  important  matters, 
and  certainly  this  one  is  in  that  cate- 
gory. 

When  this  matter  came  before  the 
committee  and  it  was  decided  that  It 
could  be  acted  upon  without  being  re- 
ferred to  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  It  was  clear  that  the  taking 
of  great  care  in  the  handling  of  this 
matter  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  was 
kind  enough  to  ask  that  I  make  this 
statement  here  on  the  Senate  floor,  in  a 
sense  speaking  for  the  minority,  and  per- 
haps thus  give  the  statement  more  force 
than  if  I  were  on  the  majority  side.  He 
asked  that  I  state  that  the  committee 
recognizes  the  grave  dangers  involved  in 
an  investigation  of  this  character.  This 
matter  deals  with  the  money,  the  credit, 
and  the  basic  economic  structure  of  the 
Nation,  in  terms  of  the  ownership  of  se- 
curities which  represent  the  major  part 
of  our  wealth  and  our  productive  pow- 
er. Great  confidence  in  the  securities 
system  and  in  the  companies  which  are 
so  essential  to  our  production  could  be 
destroyed  and  billions  of  dollars  of  se- 
curity values,  which  depend  upon  the 
maintenance  of  that  confidence,  could  be 
lo.'^t  if  improper  procedures  were  fol- 
lowed. 

The  great  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  the  ownership  of  securities  in 
our  country— it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  now  somewhere  between  12  million 
and  15  million  security  owners  in  the 
United  States — could  be  jeopardized  by 
an  improvident  Investigation.    I  believe 


It  is  generally  hoped  that  there  will  be 
even  more  widespread  security  owner- 
ship; and  it  is  the  purpose  to  have  the 
investigation  handled  in  such  a  way  that 
even  greater  confidence  will  be  inspired, 
so  as  to  help  broaden  the  ov^-nership  base 
of  such  securities.  So  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  wished  emphasis  to  be 
placed  on  our  desire  to  make  sure  that 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
investigation  will  not  result  in  a  situ- 
ation destructive  of  those  values  or  that 
confidence.  Of  course,  we  desire  to  have 
anything  that  is  wrong  unearthed;  but 
it  is  our  fen-ent  and  definite  desire  that 
no  harm  be  done  to  the  fundamental, 
most  important  values  at  stake.  Fur- 
thermore, the  committee  intends  to  as- 
sign one  of  its  staff  members  to  be  con- 
stantly in  touch  with  the  investigation, 
so  that  at  all  times  we  shall  be  advised 
of  the  character  and  the  progress  of  the 
investigation,  and  also  so  that  the  com- 
mittee members  may  determine  whether 
in  their  opinion  the  Investigation  is  be- 
ing conducted  wisely  and  properly  or  un- 
wisely or  improperly,  and  so  that  at  least 
the  committee  members  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  have  knowledge  of  that 
matter,  and.  through  the  exercise  of  leg- 
islative oversight,  may  make  sure  that 
the  investigation  is  a  constructive  one. 
Of  course,  any  wTongdoers  or  rascals 
must  be  found,  and  all  necessary  cor- 
rections must  be  made  I  may  say  that 
as  a  result  of  my  experience  during  the 
period  of  time  when  I  served  as  attor- 
ney general  of  New  York.  I  came  to 
know  the  importance  of  finding  any 
wrongdoers;  but  I  also  came  to  realize 
the  lmp>ortance  of  treating  such  mvestl- 
gations  with  both  judiciousness  and 
vigor. 

That  duty  and  that  responsibility  are 
being  presented  to  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission;  and  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  was  so  gracious 
as  to  ask  me  to  make  this  statement  at 
this  time,  and  also  to  state  that  the 
committee  intends  to  do  its  duty  in  order 
to  make  sure  that  no  injustice  or  im- 
providence results  from  the  way  in 
which  the  investigation  is  handled,  and 
to  make  sure  that  it  is  handled  con- 
structively. 

Knowing  Professor  Cary  as  I  do — he 
is  now  Chairman  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission;  and  I  had  op- 
portunity to  learn  much  about  him  be- 
fore his  nomination  was  confirmed;  he 
is  a  fellow  New  Yorker — I  have  every 
confidence  that  he  will  see  to  it  that 
precisely  what  we  desire  does  occur. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey. 
Madam  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
glad  the  last  point  has  been  made.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  w\^  have  every  confidence  that  the 
new  Chairman  of  the  Commission  is  of 
judicious  temperament  and  will  under- 
take both  a  study  and  an  investigation 
that  will  be  fair  and  will  not  be  de- 
structive of  the  values  which  are  of  such 
great  importance.  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize our  confidence  in  Senator  Frear, 
our  former  colleague,  and  other  Com- 
missioners. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I,  too,  am  certain  of 
that;  I  am  sure  that  will  be  the  case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  <H.J.  Res.  438  > 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


PROVISION  FOR  SUPPLEMENTAL 
AIR  CARRIE31S 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  move  tiiat  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  664,  Sen- 
ate bill  1969.  I  desire  to  have  the  bill 
made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S. 
1969  >  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  a 
class  of  supplemental  air  carriers,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, with  an  amendment,  to  strike 
out  ell  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert: 

That  (ai  section  101  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  August  23,  1958,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraphs  ( 13 ) 
through  (31)  as  (14)  through  (32)  and  In- 
serting therein  a  new  paragraph  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(13)  'Charter  service"  means  air  trans- 
portation performed  by  an  air  carrier  holding 
a  certificate  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity where  the  entire  capacity  of  one  or  more 
aircraft  has  been  engaged  for  the  movement 
of  persons  and  their  baggage  or  for  the 
movement  of  prop>erty  on  a  time,  mileage,  or 
trip  basis,  but  shall  not  Include  transporta- 
tion services  ofTered  by  an  air  carrier  to 
Individual  members  of  the  general  public  or 
perfowned  by  an  air  carrier  under  an  ar- 
rangement with  any  person  who  provides  or 
offers  to  provide  transportation  services  to 
individual  members  of  the  general  public, 
other  than  as  a  member  of  a  group  on  an 
all -expense-paid  tour." 

(bi  Section  101  of  the  Federal  A%-latlon 
Act.  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  re- 
designating paragraphs  (32)  and  (33)  as 
(35)  and  (36).  respectively,  and  Inserting 
therein  two  new  paragraphs  to  re."»d  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(33)  'Supplemental  air  carrier'  means  an 
air  carrier  holding  a  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  authorizing  It  to 
engage   In  supplemental    air  transportation. 

"(34)  'Supplemental  air  transportation' 
means  charter  service  and  other  air  trans- 
portation rendered  pursuant  to  a  certificate 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity  Issued 
pursuant  to  section  401(d)(3)  of  this  Act 
to  supplement  the  service  authorized  by  cer- 
tificates of  public  convenience  and  necessity 
Issued  pursuant  to  sections  401(d)  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  Act." 

Sbc.  2.  Section  401  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  to  subsection  (d) 
thereof  a  new  paragraph  ( 3 )  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)(1)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for 
a  certificate  to  engage  in  air  transportation 
as  a  supplemental  air  carrier,  the  Board  may 
issue  a  certificate,  to  any  applicant  not  hold- 
ing a  certificate  under  paragraphs  (1)  or  (2> 
of  this  subsection,  authorizing  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  transportation  covered  by 
the  application,  and  for  such  period,  as  may 
be  required  by  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity,  if  It  finds  that  the  applicant  is 
fit.  willing,  and  able  properly  to  perform 
such  transportation  and  to  conform  to  the 
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provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  requirements  of  the  Board  here- 
under. In  determining  whether  an  appli- 
cant for  such  a  certificate  is  fit,  willing,  and 
able  within  the  meaning  of  this  paragraph 
the  Board  shall  give  consideration  to  the 
conditions  peculiar  to  the  type  of  supple- 
mental air  transportation  for  which  author- 
ity is  sought.  Including  the  nature  of  the 
public  need  therefor  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  applicant  will  be  required  to  provide 
such  air  transportation. 

"(11)  Any  certificate  issued  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  authorizing  Individually 
ticketed  or  waybilled  service  shall  contain 
such  limitations.  Including  the  term  thereof, 
as  the  Board  finds  are  required  to  Insure  that 
such  service  will  not  result  in  significant 
diversion  of  traffic  from  any  air  carrier  au- 
thorized to  render  service  between  the  same 
IX)ints  by  a  certificate  or  certificates  of  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity  issued  pur- 
suant to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section." 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  fe)  of  section  401  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"TERM3     AND     CONDmONS     OF     CERTIFICATi: 

"(eHD  Each  certificate  issued  under  this 
section  shall  specify  the  terminal  points  and 
intermediate  points,  If  any,  between  which 
the  air  carrier  is  authorized  to  engage  in  air 
transportation  and  the  service  to  be  ren- 
dered; and  there  shall  be  attached  to  the 
exercise  of  the  privileges  granted  by  the  cer- 
tificate, or  amendment  thereto,  such  reason- 
able terms,  conditions,  and  limitations  as  the 
public  interest  may  require. 

"(2)  A  certificate  Issued  under  this  section 
to  engage  In  foreign  air  transportation  shall. 
Insofar  as  the  operation  is  to  take  place  with- 
out the  United  States,  designate  the  ter- 
minal and  intermediate  points  only  insofar 
as  the  Board  shall  deem  practicable,  and 
otherwise  shall  designate  only  the  general 
route  or  routes  to  be  followed.  Any  air  carrier 
holding  a  certificate  for  foreign  air  trans- 
portation shall  be  authorized  to  handle  and 
transport  mall  of  countries  other  than  the 
United  States. 

"(3)  A  certificate  Issued  under  this  section 
to  engage  in  supplemental  air  transportation 
shall,  with  respect  to  charter  service,  desig- 
nate the  terminal  and  Intermediate  points 
only  Insofar  as  the  Board  shall  deem  prac- 
ticable and  may  designate  only  the  geograph- 
ical area  or  areas  within  or  between  which 
service  may  be  rendered. 

"(4)  No  term,  condition,  or  limitation  of  a 
certificate  shall  restrict  the  right  of  an  air 
carrier  to  add  to  or  change  schedules,  equip- 
ment, accommodations,  and  facilities  for  per- 
forming the  authorized  transportation  and 
service  as  the  development  of  the  business 
and  the  demands  of  the  public  shall  require; 
except  that  the  Board  may  impose  such 
terms,  conditions,  or  limitations  In  a  certifi- 
cate for  supplemental  air  transportation 
when  required  by  subsection  (d)  (3)  (ii)  of 
this  section. 

"  ( 5 )  No  air  cfirrler  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
violated  any  term,  condition,  or  limitation  of 
Its  certificate  by  landing  or  taking  off  during 
an  emergency  at  a  point  not  named  in  its 
certificate  or  by  operating  In  an  emergency, 
under  regulations  which  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Board,  between  terminal  and  inter- 
mediate points  other  than  those  specified  in 
Its  certificate. 

"(6)  Any  air  carrier,  other  than  a  supple- 
mental air  carrier,  may  perform  charter  serv- 
ice or  any  other  special  service,  without 
regard  to  the  points  named  in  Its  certificate, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Board." 

Sec.  4.  Clause  (3)  of  section  406(b)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "each  such  air  carrier"  the  words 
"pother  than  a  supplemental  air  carrier)". 


Sec.  5.  Title  IV  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  to  read  as  follows: 

"SPECIAL  OPERATING  AUTHOHIZATIONB 

"Authority  of  Board  to  issue    I 

"Sec.  417.  (a)  If  the  Board  finds  upon  an 
investigation  conducted  on  its  own  initiative 
or  upon  request  of  an  air  carrier — 

"(.1)  that  the  capacity  for  air  transporta- 
tion being  offered  by  the  holder  of  a  certifi- 
cate of  public  convenience  and  necessltv  be- 
tween particular  points  In  the  United  States 
is,  or  will  be,  temp>orarlly  insufficient  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  public  or  the  postal 
service;    or 

"(2)  that  there  is  a  temporary  require- 
ment for  air  transportation  between  two 
points  one  or  both  of  which  is  not  regi.Iarly 
served  by  any  air  carrier;  and 

"(3)  that  any  supplemental  air  carrier 
can  provide  the  additional  service  tempo- 
rarily required  In  the  public  Interest: 
tbe  Board  may  issue  to  such  supplemental 
carrier  a  special  operating  authorization  to 
engage  in  air  transjX)rtation  between  such 
points. 

"Terms  of  authorization 

"(b)  A  special  operating  authorization  Is- 
sued hereunder  shall — 

"(1)  contain  such  limitations  or  retitilre- 
ments  as  to  frequency  of  service,  size  or  type 
of  equipment,  or  otherwise,  as  will  assure 
that  the  service  so  authorized  will  alleviate 
the  insufficiency  which  would  otherwise  exist, 
without  significant  diversion  of  traffic  from 
the  holders  of  certificates  for  the  route: 

"(2)  be  valid  for  not  more  than  thirty 
days  and  extended  not  more  than  twice,  and 

"(3)  not  be  deemed  a  license  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  (5  U.S.C,  1001,  et  seq.,  as  amended  i . 

"Procedure 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  by  regulation  estab- 
lish procedures  for  the  expeditious  Investiga- 
tion and  determination  of  requests  for  such 
special  operating  authorizations  Such  pro- 
cedures shall  Include  wTltten  notice  to  air 
carriers  certificated  to  provide  service  be- 
tween the  points  involved,  and  shall  provide 
for  such  opportunity  to  protest  the  applica- 
tion In  writing,  and  at  the  Board's  discretion 
to  be  heard  orally  in  support  of  such  protest. 
as  will  not  unduly  delay  issviance  ot  stich 
special  operating  authorization,  taking  Into 
account  the  degree  of  emergency  Involved." 

Sec.  6.  Section  901(a)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"CIVIL  penalties 
"Safety,  ecoriomic,  and   postal   offenses 

"Sec.  901.  (a)  (1)  Any  person  who  violates 
(A)  any  provision  of  tiUe  III,  IV.  V,  VI.  VII. 
or  XII  of  this  Act,  or  any  rule,  reguluiion, 
or  order  issued  thereunder  or  under  section 
1002(1),  or  any  term,  condition,  or  limita- 
tion of  any  permit  or  certificate  Issued  un- 
der title  XV,  or  (B)  any  rule  or  regulation 
issued  by  the  Postmaster  General  under  this 
Act,  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  each  such  viokuion. 
In  the  case  of  a  violation  of  a  provision  of 
title  IV  or  VII  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  Issued  thereunder,  or  under  section 
1002(1),  or  any  term,  condition,  or  limita- 
tion of  any  permit  or  certificate  issued  un- 
der title  IV,  if  such  violation  is  a  continuing 
one,  each  day  of  such  violation  shall  con- 
stitute a  separate  offense:  Provided,  That 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  or 
those  civilian  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  who  are  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice, 
while  engaged  hi  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties;  and  the  appropriate  military 
authorities  shall   be   responsible   for   ticking 


any  necessary  disciplinary  action  with  re- 
spect thereto  and  for  making  to  the  Admln- 
istrat^jr  or  Board,  as  appropriate,  a  timely 
report  of  any  such  action  taken. 

"(2)  Any  such  civil  penalty  may  be  com- 
promised by  the  Administrator  In  the  case 
of  violations  of  title  III,  V,  VI.  or  XII, 
or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  issued 
thereunder,  and  by  the  Board  In  the  case 
of  violations  of  titles  IV  and  VII,  or  any 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  issued  thereunder, 
or  under  section  1002il),  or  any  term,  con- 
dition, or  limitation  of  any  permit  or  certif- 
icate Issued  under  title  IV,  or  the  Post- 
master General  In  the  case  of  regulations 
issued  by  him.  The  amount  of  such  pen- 
alty, when  finally  determined,  or  the 
amount  agreed  upon  In  compromise,  may 
be  deducted  from  any  sums  owing  by  the 
United  States  to  the  person  charged." 

Sec.  7.  (a)  If  any  applicant  who  makes 
application  under  section  401  id  ((3)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  for  a  certificate  for 
supplemental  air  transportation  within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  show — 

(1)  that  It,  or  Its  predecessor  in  Interest, 
was  an  air  carrier  authorized  to  furnish 
service  between  places  within  the  United 
States  either  by  a  certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  Issued  by  the  Civil 
.Aeronautics  Board  pursuant  to  order  E- 
13436,  adopted  January  28.  1959.  or  order  E- 
14196.  adopted  July  8.  1959.  or  that  It  was 
given  Interim  authority  to  o]>erat€  In  inter- 
state air  transportation  as  a  supplemental 
air  carrier  under  Board  order  E-9744  of 
November  15,  1955,  and  has  pending  before 
the  Bc>ard  an  application  for  certification  as 
a  supplemental  air  carrier  which  was  filed 
prior  to  July   14.  1960; 

(2)  that  between  January  1.  1960.  and 
May  25,  1961,  the  applicant  or  his  predeces- 
sor In  Interest  lawfully  performed  either  (A) 
any  portion  of  the  service  authorized  by  the 
certificate  or  U^terlm  operating  authority,  or 
(B)  any  operations  for  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States, 

(3)  that  such  certificate  or  interim  oper- 
a':lng  authority  had  not  been  revoked  or 
otherwise  terminated  by  the  Board  or  had 
not  otherwise  expired  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act:  Protided,  That  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  such  certificate  or 
operating  authority  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  revoked  or  terminated  if  the  Board 
has  tssued  a  final  order  to  that  effect,  not- 
withstanding a  pending  Judicial  review  of 
such  order:  and 

(41  that  such  certificate  or  Interim  oper- 
ating authority  is  held  by  the  original 
grantee  or  has  been  transferred  with  Board 
approval  pursuant  to  section  401(h)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act.  Protided,  That  appli- 
cation under  this  paragraph  may  also  be 
made  by  a  person  who  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment hereof  had  on  file  an  application  to 
the  Board  for  the  approval  of  transfer  to 
him  of  a  certificate  for  supplemental  air 
transportation  or  interim  operating  author- 
ity, in  which  case  the  Board  shall  extend 
the  authority  hereunder  if  it  approves  the 
transfer  pursuant  to  section  401(h)  of  such 
Act; 

the  Board,  upon  proof  of  such  facts,  shall 
issue  new  Interim  authority  to  such  appli- 
cant to  engage  In  supplemental  air  trans- 
portation to  the  same  extent  authorized  In 
the  applicant's  certificate  or  Interim  au- 
thority and  subject  to  the  terms,  conditions, 
and  limitations  attached  thereto  pending  is- 
suance or  denial  of  a  certificate  pursuant  to 
section  401(d)(3)  of  such  Act  authorizing 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  transportation 
covered  by   the  application. 

(b)  If  any  applicant  who  makes  applica- 
tion under  section  401(d)  (3)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation    Act    for    a    certificate    for    supple- 
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«  mental  air  transportation  within  30  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
show  that  It  or  Its  predecessor  has  received 
Interim  op)erating  authority  from  the  Board 
pursuant  to  section  1(2)  of  Public  Law  86- 
G61  of  July  14,  1960  (74  Stat.  527).  the 
Board,  upon  proof  of  such  facts,  shall  Issue 
new  Interim  authority  to  such  applicant  to 
engage  in  supplemental  air  transportation  to 
the  same  extent  authorized  In  the  appli- 
cants interim  authority  and  subject  to  the 
terms,  conditions,  and  limitations  attached 
thereto  pending  issuance  or  denial  of  a  cer- 
tificate pursuiini  to  section  401(d)(3)  of 
such  Act  authorizing  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  transportation  covered  by  the  applica- 
tion. 

Sec.  8  la)  If  any  air  carrier,  or  its  pred- 
ecessor in  Interest,  was  an  air  carrier  nu- 
thorlzed  to  furnish  service  between  places 
within  the  United  States  either  by  a  certifi- 
cate of  public  convenience  and  necessity  is- 
sued by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  pursu- 
ant to  order  E  13436.  adapted  January  28, 
1959,  or  order  E-14196.  adopted  July  8.  1959. 
or  it  or  lis  predecessor  received  interim  oper- 
ating authority  from  the  Board  pursuant  to 
section  li2)  of  Public  Law  86-661  of  July 
14.  1960  (74  Stat.  527).  It  may  perform  oper- 
atloiis  under  its  existing  authority  for 
thirty  days  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  and  If  It  has  filed  application  pur- 
suant to  section  401(di(3t  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  within  said  tliirty  days,  until 
the  Board  h:is  granted  or  denied  interim  au- 
thority under  section  7  of  Uiis  Act.  Any 
air  currier  whose  application  for  certifica- 
tion as  a  supplemental  air  carrier  .s  pend- 
ing before  the  Board  and  which  (A)  has 
operated  in  interstate  air  transportation  as 
a  supplemental  air  carrier  pursuant  to  au- 
thority granted  under  Board  order  E  9744 
of  November  15  1955.  and  (B»  had  such 
application  for  a  certificate  us  a  supple- 
mental air  carrier  pwndlng  before  the  Board 
on  July  14,  1960,  may  continue  to  op>€rate  In 
Interstate  air  transportation  under  its  exist- 
ing authority  for  thirty  days  from  the  dale 
of  enactment  of  the  Act.  and  If  It  has  filed 
application  pursuant  to  section  401(d)(3) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Art  within  said  thirty 
days,  until  the  Board  h.as  granted  or  denied 
Interim  authority  under  section  7  of  this 
Act  The  certlflcat-es  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  Issued  by  tiie  Board  pursuant 
to  order  E  13436  adopted  January  28.  1959. 
and  order  E  14196  adopted  July  8,  1959.  nnd 
the  Interim  operating  authority  issued  by 
the  Board  pursuant  to  section  1(2)  of  Pxib- 
11c  Law  86-661  of  July  14.  1960  (74  Stat  627). 
and  the  exemption  authority  i.ssued  by  the 
Board  under  order  E-9744  of  November  15. 
1955.  and  prior  authority  under  Individual 
exemptions  or  Letters  of  Registration  re- 
Instated  by  the  Board  under  order  E- 10161 
of  April  3,  1956,  shall  terminate  on  the  date 
of  an  order  of  the  Board  granting  or  denying 
Interim  authority  under  section  7  of  this 
Act,  or  if  the  carrier  files  no  appUcatim 
under  section  401  id)  (3)  within  30  days  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act."  at  the 
end  of  said  30-day  period  Any  carrier 
whose  operating  authority  In  interstate  air 
transportation  under  Board  order  E-9744  la 
continuing  solely  by  virtue  of  a  Judicial  stay 
of  a  Board  order  which  would  otherwise 
terminate  such  operating  authority.  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  continue  to  operate  sub- 
ject to  all  conditions  and  limitations  con- 
tained in  order  E-9744  or  Imposed  bv  the 
court,  until  the  court  shall  lift  such  stay  or 
until  the  fin.ll  disposition  of  Judicial  review 
proceeding,  whichever  shall   first  occur. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  in  no 
way  affect  any  enforcement  or  compliance 
proceeding  or  action  against  the  holder  of  a 
certificate  oi  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity Issued  pursuant  to  order  £-13436  or  or- 
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der  E-14196  or  against  the  holder  of  Interim 
authority  Issued  under  secUon  1(1)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  86  661  pending  before  the  Board  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  Public  Law  86  661 
or  this  Act.  or  the  power  of  the  Board  to 
institute  any  enforcement  or  compliance  ac- 
tion against  such  holder  sub.-^equent  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
violations  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  or 
provisions  of  the  certificate  or  interim  au- 
thority or  the  Board's  regulations  which  may 
have  occurred  prior  to  such  date  Any  sanc- 
tion which  the  Board  might  lawfully  have 
Imposed  on  the  operating  authority  of  an 
air  carrier  for  violations  occurring  prior  to 
the  extension  of  its  authority  under  section  7 
or  the  Issuance  to  such  carrier  of  a  certificate 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity  for  sup- 
plemental air  transportation  under  section 
401(d)(3)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  may 
be  Imposed  upon  such  extension  of  authority 
or  certificate  issued  to  such  air  carrier 

(CI  Any  application  of  an  air  earner  here- 
tofore consolidated  Into  the  Board  proceed- 
ing known  as  the  Large  Irregular  Air  Car- 
rier Investigation,  Docket  Numbered  6132 
et  al  .  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  finally 
disposed  of  upon  tlie  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
for  tlie  information  of  the  Senate.  I  wish 
to  .'>tate  the  very  tentative  schedule  of 
mea.'^ures  to  be  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate following  it5  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No  664,  Senate  bill  1969.  which  has 
now  been  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  schedule  is  as  follows:  Following 
Calendar  No.  664.  Senate  bill  1969,  the 
next  measure  will  be  Calendar  No.  681, 
Hou.^e  bill  7391,  to  promote  the  conserva- 
tion of  migratory  waterfowl;  Calendar 
No.  610,  Senate  bill  174,  the  wilderness 
bill:  Calendar  No  629.  Senate  bill  1703, 
amending  the  Federal  Airport  Act :  Cal- 
endar No  624.  Senate  bill  543,  preserving 
the  U.S.  shorelines;  Calendar  No. 
557.  House  bill  2244,  relating  to  the 
deduction  for  income  tax  purposes  of 
contributions  to  certain  charitable  or- 
panizations;  and  Calendar  No.  727.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  51,  relating  to  the 
Woodrow  'Wilson  Memorial 

Following  that,  I  assume  that  the  mer- 
chant marine  bills,  •which  have  been  held 
up  because  of  requests  on  both  sides,  will 
be  taken  up. 

The  Mexican  labor  bill  may  come  up 
early  next  week.  It  is  Calendar  No.  592, 
Hou.^e  bill  2010. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the    Senator    from    Morftana    vicld? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JA\'TTS.  I  do  not  expect  to  be 
present  on  Monday.  Doe^  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  believe  that  Calen- 
dar No.  592,  House  bill  2010,  the  Mexican 
labor  bill,  so-called,  will  come  before  the 
Senate  on  Monday? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  cannot  give  the 
Senator  from  New  York  any  assurance 
in  that  respect.  I  have  given  him  as- 
surance in  regard  to  the  airport  bill; 
but  he  will  have  to  take  his  chances  in 
regard  to  the  Mexican  labor  bill.  I  can- 
not give  him  any  assurance  regarding 
it.  I  am  sure  he  understands  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  understand. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  Madam  President, 
I  a<^k  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  Mon- 
day next 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CALL  OF  CALENDAR  ON 

TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  morning  business  on  Tuesday 
next,  it  will  be  in  order  to  call  up  items 
on  the  calendar  to  which  there  is  no  ob- 
jection, starting  with  Order  No.  740,  Sen- 
ate bill  724. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE     AMERICAN    PATENT    SYSTEM 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Madam  President,  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee. I  was  particularly  interested 
in  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  August  23,  1961.  and 
which  has  previously  been  inserted  in  the 
Record.  The  subject  matter  dealt  with 
concerns  the  patent  provisions  contained 
in  the  drug  bill  now  before  our  commit- 
tee, which  would  cut  down  the  historic 
patent  period  of  17  years  to  a  maximum 
of  3  years,  with  compulsory  licensing  to 
competing  pharmaceutical  firms  for 
manufacture  of  the  product.  The  bill 
would  also  require  the  holder  of  the  pat- 
ent to  reveal  all  the  know-how  and 
technical  information  gathered  in  the 
course  of  their  research. 

The  editorial,  from  which  I  quote,  com- 
mented on  the  recent  indictment  of  three 
pharmaceutical  firms  which  alleged  con- 
spiracy among  them  to  eliminate  com- 
petition in  the  selling  of  certain  anti- 
biotics. Whether  or  not  the  allegation 
is  true  is  a  matter  that  must  await  court 
action  and  the  evidence  presented 
therein: 

But  a  pood  part  of  the  Jtistlce  Depart- 
ments statement  Is  devoted  to  a  broader 
question.  The  charge  is  that  up  to  1955, 
when  t<;tracycllne  was  patented,  Cyanamid's 
Aureomycin  and  Pfizer's  Terramycin  domi- 
nated broad -spectrum  antibiotic  sales,  ac- 
counting for  92  percent  of  all  sales  in  1953. 
In  short,  the  charge  here  is  not  of  conspiracy 
but  of  the   monopoly   situation. 

That  there  was  for  a  time  a  monopoly  sit- 
uation seems  rather  indisputable;  indeed  for 
1  year  (1949-50)  Cv-anamld  held  an  absolute 
monofxsly  since  It  briefly  had  the  only  patent 
on  a  broad-spectrum  antibiotic.  But  this 
was  a  monopoly  created  by  the  patent  svstem 
Itself. 

The  patent  system,  which  is  imbedded  in 
the  Constitution,  provides  that  the  holder  of 
a  patent  on  a  new  thing  shall  have  the  exclu- 
sive rights  to  that  Invention  for  a  period  of 
years.  It  was  adopted  not  to  give  privileges 
of  profit  to  a  lew  but  for  the  very  practical 
reason  that  it  thus  encoiu-aged  men  to  spend 
much  time,  money,  and  effort  In  Inventing 
new  things,  and  it  prevented  others  from 
getting  a  free  ride  on  the  successful  efforts 
of  the  inventors. 
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A  patent  is  a  monopoly — a  beneficial 
monopoly.  It  stimulates  the  desire,  the 
quest  for  knowledge,  by  guaranteeing  to 
the  inventor  an  exclusive  right  for  a 
limited  time  to  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 
Would  our  pharmaceutical  companies 
expend  the  millions  of  dollars  they  do 
each  year  on  research  and  development 
if  they  had  to  share  their  discoveries 
with  competing  firms?  What  would 
happen  to  the  medium-  and  small-sized 
companies  who  are  in  existence  solely 
because  they  hold  one  or  two  patents  if 
they  had  to  give  their  valuable  property 
to  competition?  Quoting  from  the  ar- 
ticle : 

In  the  case  of  the  drug  Industry  the  attack 
on  the  patent  system  has  a  particularly 
emotlon-i>acked  argument.  Why,  so  we  are 
told,  should  a  company  discovering  a  new 
miracle  drug  be  allowed  to  profit  from  a 
monopwly?  Once  an  Aureomycln  or  a  Terra- 
mycln  Is  discovered,  would  It  not  be  better 
public  policy  to  let  all  the  drug  companies 
make  It,  Increasing  competition  and  lower- 
ing the  price  faster?  Why  should  one  or  two 
companies  get  rich  on  human  misery? 

This  Is  an  argument  not  without  Its  appeal. 
But  before  either  the  courts  or  the  public 
accepts  it,  we  think  a  little  reflection  is  in 
order. 

We  don't  know  how  much  money  Cyana- 
mld  spent  to  develop  Aureomycln,  or  how 
much  Pfizer  spent  to  develop  Terramycin  to 
compete  with  It.  But  would  C?yanamld  have 
spent  any,  IX  It  knew  in  advance  that  It 
would  have  to  let  every  other  company,  which 
spent  nothing,  get  a  free  ride  on  Cyanamld's 
research  efforts?  Or  if  Pfizer  from  the  be- 
ginning could  have  made  and  sold  Atu-eomy- 
cln  would  It  have  spent  time  and  money  to 
develop  a  different  broad -spectrum  antibiotic 
to  compete  with  Aureomycln? 

Madam  President,  the  basis  for  our 
patent  system  is  found  in  article  I  of 
the  Constitution  and  was  initiated  with 
the  passage  of  the  first  patent  law  in 
1790.  On  September  12,  the  U.S.  Patent 
OflQce  expects  to  issue  its  3  millionth 
patent.  Almost  every  10  minutes  some- 
one in  this  country  develops  an  idea  that 
is  patentable.  Some  of  them  are  put- 
terers  in  the  basement;  some  are  nuclear 
physicists  or  missile  experts  in  elabo- 
rate laboratories.  Without  question, 
the  search  for  knowledge  and  the  drive 
for  financial  success  is  a  most  powerful 
partnership  in  creating  for  everyone 
better  means  of  living  and  bringing 
about  a  greater  enjoyment  of  life. 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  legisla- 
tion which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  would  do  irreparable 
harm  to  ourselves  and  to  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprise. 

The  bill  pending  before  us  is  not  de- 
signed to  correct  or  improve  the  patent 
system;  as  designed  it  would  destroy 
that  system. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  who  himself  held  a 
patent  issued  In  1849,  said  "the  patent 
system  added  the  fuel  of  interest  to  the 
spark  of  genius."  Thomas  Jefferson,  as 
Secretary  of  State,  said  the  patent  law 
had  "given  a  spring  to  invention  beyond 
my  conception."  These  two  observations 
by  two  of  our  great  Americans  have 
withstood  the  test  of  time.  Their  truth 
haa  been  proved. 


Some  of  the  dangers  of  this  legislation 
has  also  been  analyzed  in  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
of  August  26.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editorial  be  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Americ.\n  Patent  System  Is  the  Basis 
FOB  Our  Industrial  Growth  and  Prog- 
ress 

If  Abraham  Lincoln  was  right  in  believing 
that  "the  patent  system  added  the  fuel  of 
interest  to  the  spark  of  genius,"  it  Is  difficult 
to  understand  why  so  many  poUtlclaru  want 
to  tamper  with  it.  Senator  Estes  Ketauvir. 
for  example,  is  sponsoring  a  bill  which  would 
cut  down  the  exclusive  use  of  a  drug  patent 
by  its  owner  from  the  17  years  in  the  present 
law  to  a  maximum  of  3  When  the  3  years 
are  up,  the  Senator's  bill  would  compei  a 
company  with  a  new  prescription  drug  to 
license  Its  manufacture  by  any  competitor 
who  applied. 

Actually  licenses  to  manufactvu-e  prescrip- 
tion drugs  are  commonplace  under  the  pres- 
ent law,  but  the  owner  of  the  patent  Is  free 
to  choose  the  licensee  and  stipulate  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  prlvUege  to  make 
the  product  Is  granted.  Moreover,  the  courts 
have  compelled  holders  of  patents  in  other 
Industries  to  license  others  to  use  them 
when  it  appeared  that  the  owner  of  the 
patent  was  abusing  his  privilege. 

As  to  competition,  the  Industry  asks  with 
considerable  plausibility  what  would  happen 
to  the  effort  to  produce  more  effective  medi- 
cines and  drugs  If  a  drug  manufacturer  need 
only  copy  a  successful  drug  Invented  by  a 
competitor.  Instead  of  spending  his  own 
money  on  research  In  the  hope  of  making 
a  bet\/er  product?  Another  question  la :  How 
much  money  would  a  drug  manufacturer 
spend  on  research  If  he  knew  In  advance 
that  his  exclusive  right  to  the  product  of 
his  Investment  had  been  cut  so  drastically 
that  he  would  have  no  chance  to  'get  his 
nut  back"? 

The  attack  on  risk  takers  Is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  Kefauver  bill  or  the  drug 
Industry.  Our  defense  Industries  are  In  a 
perpetual  state  of  revolt  against  Government 
departments  which  Insist  that  a  contract 
to  deliver,  say.  valves  for  use  In  airplane  en- 
gines must  be  accompanied  by  drawings  and 
other  data  which  indicate  how  the  gadget 
was  made.  Such  Information  Is  described 
in  patent  law  as  a  "proprietary  right"  be- 
cause It  Is  an  essential  protection  against 
patent  Infringement.  Anybody  who  buys 
a  valve  and  takes  It  apart  can  learn,  a  lot 
about  It — but  not  necessarily  how  to  make 
It  under  conditions  assuring  a  profit.  Ac- 
cording to  one  patent  expert,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  obtains  from  all  contractors 
"complete  and  detailed  Information  on  the 
manufaQturlng  process  of  everything  It  buys 
and  then  redistributes  these  valuable  data 
to  those  who  do  not  have  It  under  the  guise 
of  competitive  bidding." 

This  Is  obviously  an  ex  parte  charge,  and 
the  Defense  Department's  reply  to  It  would 
be  that  It  needs  the  drawings  for  use  In  re- 
pairing the  equipment  purchased,  that  In 
some  cases  the  product  could  be  made  with- 
out this  "proprietary"  Information  anyway, 
and  that  information  on  products  which 
were  developed  at  public  expense  should  be 
available  to  everybody.  Industry  takes  no 
serious  exception  to  handing  over  Its  secrets 
for  such  reasons,  but  It  does  object  when  Its 
Information  is  passed  along  Indiscriminately 
to  competitors  under  the  guise  of  aid  to  small 
business.     It  Is  a  complicated   subject,   but 


It  would  not  be  complicated  If  the  depart- 
ments actually  stuck  by  the  principles  laid 
down  in  a  Defense  Department  directive  that 
"it  Is  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  encourage  Inventiveness  and  to  provide  In- 
centive therefore  by  honoring  'proprietary 
data'  resulting  from  private  developments 
and  hence  to  limit  demands  for  data  to  that 
which  Is  essential  for  Government  purposes." 

Representative  EMn.io  Q  Daddahio.  of  Con- 
necticut, In  a  recent  address  reported  that 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, whose  requirements  In  this  field 
are  onerous,  had  difficulty  In  obtaining  the 
best  research  for  lowest  cost  and  in  the 
shortest  time  Mr  Daddario,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  .Science  and  Astronautics, 
added,  We  actually  found  some  Instances 
In  which  the  contractors  refused  to  take 
N.^SA  contracts,  but  far  more  Important  was 
the  obvious  fact  that  contractors  who  are 
required  to  surrender  commercial  rights  to 
their  Inventions  Just  do  not  give  NASA  their 
best  efforts" 

Tlie  committee  declared  that  Industrialists 
are  'responsible  under  the  private  enterprise 
system  for  operating  a  profitable  business, 
yet  If  they  decline  Government  business  be- 
cause it  is  unprofitable,  they  become  vulner- 
able to  charges  of  lack  of  patriotism, 
American  Industry  should  not  be  placed  In 
this  awkward,  often  Injurious,  position" 

That  seems  to  us  pretty  close  to  an  im- 
portant general  truth,  whether  the  product 
is  a  tranquilizer  or  a  carburetor. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr,  HRUSKA.  Madam  President, 
pursuant  to  the  order  previously  entered, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  irv  ad- 
jouinment  until  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.),  under 
the  previous  order,  the  r^nate  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  August  28,  1961, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  25,  1961: 

us    District  Judge 
Thaddeus  M.  Machro'wicz,  of  Michigan,  to 
be  US   district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Michigan,  vice   Prank  A.  Plcard,  retired. 

District  or  Columbia  Municipal  Coumr 
Mary  C  Barlow,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  associate  Judge  of  the  municipal 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  term 
of  10  years  She  Is  now  serving  in  this  office 
under  an  appointment  which  expired  March 
2,   1960 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive   nominations   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  August  25,  1961: 
US,  Navt 

The  following-named  officer  for  temporary 
promotion  to  the  rank  Indicated  while  serv- 
ing as  Technical  Director.  Special  Project* 
Office,  Department  of  the  Navy: 

To  be   rear  admiral 

Capt  Levering  Smith  071497/1450,  XJB. 
Navy. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  staff 
corps  of  the  Navy,  as  Indicated,  for  tempo- 
rary promotion  to  the  grade  indicated,  sub- 
ject to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 


1961 
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MXDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiral 
Robert  B  Brown 

SUPPLY    CORPS 

To  be  rear  admiraU 
Emory  D.  Stanley,  Jr. 
Stephen  Sherwood 

CIVIL    EMGINZKR    CORPS 

To   be   rear  admiral 
Lewis  C  Coxe 
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In  thr  Air  Forcs 

The  nominations  beginning  William  H. 
Carnahan,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  James 
H.  Woodward,  Jr.,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congrksstonal 
Record  on  August  8,   1961, 

In  the  Navt  and  Marin  x  Corps 
The     nominations     beginning    Marvin    M. 
Aldrich,  to  be  chief   warrant   officer.  W-2.   In 
the  Navy,  and  ending  David  V    Wood,  to  be 


first  lieutenant  In  the  Marine  Corps,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
August    10.  1961. 

In  the  Navt 
The  nominaUona  beginning  Newton  W. 
Allel?ach.  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Wil- 
liam L.  McMichael.  to  be  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congrxssional  Record  on 
August  10.  1961. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Internatiooal  Institute  of  Science  aad 
Technology  in  Western  Europe 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OF    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  SE^NATE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  25,  1961 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  honor  to  submit  to  the  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians Conference  in  Paris  last 
fall  a  proposal  for  an  International  In- 
stitute of  Science  and  Technology  in 
Western  Europe — an  'MIT  of  Western 
Europe"  to  help  assure  the  continuing 
scientific  preeminence  of  the  NATO 
community. 

Supported  by  the  Parliamentarians 
Conference,  and  subsequently  considered 
by  the  NATO  Council,  the  proposal  is 
now  beir,^  studied  In  detail  by  a  NATO 
committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
James  R.  Killian.  president  of  MTT. 

In  view  of  the  serious  study  being 
given  to  the  possible  establishment  of 
an  International  Institute  of  Science  and 
Technology  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congkessional 
Record  the  text  pf  last  fall's  recommen- 
dation. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   pro- 
ix)sal  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 
NATO  Science  Program:  Forward  I*lannino 

(Report    by    Senator    Henrt    M.     Jackson, 

United    States    of    America,    Chairman    to 
the  Sclentmc  and  Technical  Committee  of 
the    NATO    Parliamentarians    Conference, 
6th  annual   conference,  NATO   headquar- 
ters, Paris,  Nov.  2i-26,  1&60) 
The   Atlantic    world    Is   the   birthplace    of 
mxlern   science,   and   most   of   the  great  ad- 
vances in  the  forward  m.'u-ch  of  science  have 
occurred    In    the    Atlantic    world,    either    In 
Europe  or  North  America. 

It  Is  the  Bcientiflc  leadership  of  our  At- 
lantic community  which  haa  enabled  It  to 
achieve  the  world's  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing. It  is  the  same  leadership  which  has 
enabled  us  to  build  the  armaments  needed 
to  deter  those  who  would  destroy  our  way 
of  life. 

A  continued  flourishing  of  science  and 
technology  In  our  community  is  needed  to 
maintain  our  dynamic  economic  growth.  It 
Is  needed  equally  If  we  are  successfully  to 
withstand  the  across-the-board  Soviet  chal- 
lenge to  our  community,  a  challenge  which 
may  persist  for  25  or  50  years  in  the  future. 


And  today,  we  find  yet  another  reason  why 
we  must  not  surrender  the  scientific  pre- 
eminence of  our  community.  One-third 
of  the  world — populated  by  the  billion  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions— Is  now  In  ferment  and  turmoil.  Tliese 
peoples  are  bent  upon  reaping  the  harvest 
of  scientific  advance,  in  the  form  of  Indus- 
trial progress,  greater  agricultural  produc- 
tivity, lower  mortality  rates,  and  longer  and 
richer  lives.  They  are  not  content  with  the 
timetables  of  gradualism.  They  urgently 
need  sclentlflc  and  technical  help,  and  they 
need  It  now.  If  they  cannot  secure  It  from 
our  community,  they  will  turn  for  assist- 
ance to  Moscow  or  Peiplng 

A  full  year  before  the  first  sputnik,  this 
Conference  warned  the  member  states  of 
NATO  that  our  continued  sclentlflc  suprem- 
acy was  not  preordained  It  established  a 
Science  and  Technical  Committee  charged 
with  the  task  of  seeking  ways  and  means  to 
Invigorate  the  study  and  practice  of  science 
within  our  community. 

Subsequent  reports  of  the  Science  and 
Technical  Committee,  all  of  which  were 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarians Conference,  made  detailed  *nd  wide- 
ranging  recommendations  for  improving  the 
state  of  science  within  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity, both  through  national  programs  and 
through  cooperative  International  action 
During  this  period,  the  member  states  of 
NATO  have  with  few  exceptions  undertaken 
vigorous  programs  to  accelerate  the  train- 
ing and  education  of  scientists  and  engineers 
and  to  put  sclentlflc  and  technical  talent 
to  better  use. 

Initiatives  taken  by  this  Conference,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Its  Science  and 
Technical  Committee,  have  been  directly  re- 
sponsible for  NATO-wide  efforts  to  rein- 
force and  supplement  national  sclentlflc 
programs 

Speclflcally,  this  Conference  took  the  lead 
In  establishing  the  NATO  science  fellowship 
program,  the  NATO  advanced  study  Insti- 
tute program,  and  a  NATO  research  program. 

The  NATO  Science  Adviser  and  the  NATO 
Science  Advisory  Committee  are  now  assist- 
ing the  NATO  Council  In  developing  com- 
munltj-wlde  programs  for  the  improvement 
of  science. 

In  short,  Uie  NATO  science  program  Is 
now  a  going  concern.  It  works;  It  Is  produc- 
ing results:  It  Is  engaged  In  Imaginative  for- 
ward planning  across  a  broad  front. 

Late  last  year  the  NATO  Science  Advisory 
Conunittee  suggested  that  outstanding 
scientists  from  our  community  undertake  a 
study  in  depth  of  the  ways  whereby  science 
In  the  Western  World  could  be  strength- 
ened. The  members  of  this  study  group, 
which  was  lieaded  by  M.  Louis  Armand. 
worked  at  this  task  long  and  hard  and  well. 
A  few  weeks  ago  their  findings  and  rec- 
onamendatlons  were  InccM-porated  In  a  re- 
port entitled  "Increasing  the  Effectlvenees 
of    Western    Science,"      This    report    make* 


numerous  eminently  practical  and  desirable 
suggesuons  for  invigorating  science  within 
the  Western  World.  It  merits  the  careful 
study   of  every  member  of   this  Conference. 

One  suggestion  in  the  study  deserves  par- 
ticularly close  attention.  This  concerns  the 
possibility  of  establishing  In  Western  Eu- 
rope an  International  Institute  of  Science 
aad  Technology. 

In  the  New  World,  educational  Institutes 
like  the  Mafisachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology have  played  a  central  role  in  pro- 
moting scientific  and  technical  development. 
They  bridge  the  crucial  gap  between  pure 
science  and  applied  technology.  They  bring 
large  aggregations  of  scholarly  tAlent  to 
bear  upon  cross-disciplinary  problems. 
They  do  outstanding  work  in  training  grad- 
uate students. 

Western  Europe  now  has  no  comparable 
institutions.  Nor  Is  It  clear  whether  any 
one  European  country,  acting  by  Itself,  could 
mobilize  the  fixianclal  and  manpower  re- 
sources needed  to  establish  institutions  of 
equal  scope  and  vigor. 

The  study  points  out,  however,  that  the 
Western  European  nations,  acting  In  con- 
cert, could  easily  assemble  the  skills  and 
facilities  required  to  establish  and  operate 
a  Western  European  equivalent  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

Such  an  International  Institute  nilght 
grant  its  own  degrees  and  concentrate  on 
graduate  work.  It  would,  of  course,  in  no 
sense,  be  a  substitute  for  existing  national 
universities.  It  would  supplement,  and  not 
replace,  their  activities, 

Tliere  is  every  reason  to  think  that  such 
an  International  Institute  would  do  as 
much  for  science  and  technology  In  Western 
Eiirope  as  MIT  and  its  sister  institutes  have 
done  for  North  America.  The  prospective 
dividends  of  money  Invested  In  such  an  In- 
stitute appear  great.  What  Is  needed  at  this 
time  is  a  thorough  and  detailed  study  of 
the  practical  problems  involved  In  establish- 
ing such  an  Institute,  together  with  practical 
suggestions  for  solving  them. 

How  would  such  an  Institute  be  financed, 
both  In  terms  of  capital  and  operating 
costs? 

Where  might  it  be  located? 

Wtiat  would  be  its  Initial  areas  of  con- 
centration? 

How  would  its  first  faculty  members  be 
chosen  ? 

What  would  be  the  yardsticks  in  selecting 
students? 

What  kind  of  basic  laboratory  facilities 
would  be  needed? 

How  would  the  institute  relate  Itself  to 
universities  and  indtistrlal  research  centers? 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  NATO 
CouncU  speed  studies  leading  toward  the 
earliest  practical  estabilshment  at  an  Xn- 
temational  Institute  of  Science  wul  Tecli- 
nology  in  Western  Europe. 
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SENATI 

Monday,  August  28,  1961 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  J.  J. 
HicKEY,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Wyoming. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Prederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  all  wisdom,  away  from  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues,  at  the  week's  begin- 
ning, we  turn  to  this  quiet  pavilion  of 
prayer  where  the  bewildering  voices  of 
the  busy  world,  and  the  clamor  of  wordy 
arguments,  are  hushed. 

When  the  reality  behind  all  shadows — 
Thy  presence  in  all  things  and  behind 
all  things — (Captures  our  awareness,  then 
our  arrogance  is  rebuked,  our  pride  is 
mocked,  and  we  confess  that  our  knowl- 
edge is  only  partial  and  our  judgment 
fallible. 

May  all  narrow  barriers  be  burned 
away  that  shut  us  out  from  fellowship 
and  understanding  with  any  of  Thy 
other  children.  And  may  the  decisions 
made  here  in  this  forum  of  the  Republic 
conform  to  Thy  will,  as  to  those  who 
look  and  listen  for  Thy  guidance  are  re- 
vealed the  things  which  belong  to  our 
peace  and  to  the  peace  of  the  whole 
world. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Presidknt  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  28,  1961. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  J.  J.  Hickit,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Wyoming,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  alienee. 

Carl  Hatoen, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  fflCKEY  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
August  25,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were,  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  Joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  544)  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1962, 
and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR  DIS- 
PENSED WITH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  caU  of 
the  legislative  calendar  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  in  connection  therewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield ,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and  the  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  on  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  were  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health,  Education, 
Welfare,  and  Safety  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  be 
permitted  to  meet  this  afternoon.  I 
have  cleared  the  request  with  the  Re- 
publican member  of  my  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
and  the  minority  leader.  All  we  seek  to 
do  is  to  get  a  bill  out  of  the  subcom- 
mittee to  the  full  committee.  The 
meeting  will  require  only  a  few  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 1 

COMMITTEE       MEETING       DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

On  request  of  Mr.  Magnttson,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  was  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow, 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

Amendment  of  Act  of  July  21,   1961 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics      and      Space      Administration. 
Washington,   D.C..    transmitting    a    draft    of 


proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  21,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  accompanying  bill);  to  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 

Report  on  Propertt  Acquisitions  bt  Orrici 
or  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Moblllaatlon.  Executive  Office 
of  *he  President,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  property  acquisitions  by  that  Office,  for 
the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1961;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Federal  Contribxttions,  Office 
or  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defease  Mobilization,  Executive  OfBce 
of  the  President,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
on  Federal  contributions,  for  the  quarter 
ended  June  30,  1961;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


PETITION 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
CK)re  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  30th  Infantry  Division 
Association,  at  Charleston,  S.C,  relat- 
ing to  the  preservation  of  the  prestige 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

B"  Mr  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment 

S  557  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
'An  act  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  remove  danger- 
ous or  unsafe  buildings  and  parts  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes.  "  approved  March  1, 
1899.  as  amended  (Rept   No,  792): 

S  560  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  compulsory  school 
attendance,  for  the  taking  of  a  school  cen- 
sus In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes."  approved  February  4.  1926 
(Rept.  No.  790); 

S.  663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
An  act  to  create  a  Board  for  the  condem- 
nation of  insanitary  buildings  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  CoUmibla,  and  for  other  purposes." 
approved  May  1.  1906,  as  amended  (Rept 
No   791 1 ; 

S  1328.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  junior  college  division  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  793);  and 

H  R  7154  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
regulate  the  keeping  and  running  at  large 
of  dogs  (Rept   789) . 

By  Mr  BEALL.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment 

S  1529  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  regulate  the  height  of  buildings 
In  the  District  of  Columbia."  approved  June 
1,   1910,  as  amended    (Rept    No    796); 

H  R  6495  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Rept  No  799) : 

H  R  7044.  An  act  to  amend  section  35  of 
chapter  III  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept  No.  798); 
and 

HR  8032  An  act  to  amend  the  Healing 
Art.s  Practice  Act.  District  of  Columbia.  1938. 
and  for  other  piu-poses  (Rept  No.  797) . 

By  Mr  BEIALL,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

S  2356  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  known  as 
the  Life  Insurance  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  approved  June  19,  1934.  and  the 
act  known  as  the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act  of 
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the  District  of  Columbia,  approved  October 
3,   1940   (Rept    No    800). 

By  Mr  HARTKE.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment : 

HR  3222  An  act  to  amend  section  4(a)  of 
the  act  of  April  1,  1942.  so  as  to  confer  Juris- 
diction on  the  municipal  court  f^r  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  over  certain  counterclaims 
and  crossclalms  In  any  action  In  which  such 
court  has  Initial  jurisdiction  (Rept.  No  795); 
and 

H  R  6798  Ar  act  to  amend  the  act  of  in- 
corporating the  Washington  Home  for 
Foundlings  and  to  define  the  powers  of  said 
corporation    (Rept.    No.   794  i . 

By  Mr  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District   of  Columbia,  with  an  amendment 

H-R.266.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act 
(Rept    No    806  i  . 

By  Mr  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments 

H  R  5486  An  act  to  prohibit  the  examina- 
tion In  District  of  Columbia  courts  of  any 
minister  of  religion  in  connection  with  any 
communication  made  to  him  In  his  profes- 
sional capacity,  without  the  consent  of  the 
party  to  such  communication  (Rept.  No. 
805). 

By  Mr  PROXMIRE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  with  an  amend- 
ment . 

S  902  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept   No   801  I  . 

By  Mr  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affau-s,  with  an  amend- 
ment : 

HR  32  An  act  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Port  Smith  National  Historic 
Site,  In  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  for  other 
purposes   (Rept    No.  803) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Finance,   without   amendment: 

HR.  1098  An  a:t  to  amend  section  901 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  a  flag  shall  be  furnished  to  drape  the 
casket  of  each  deceased  veteran  of  Mexican 
border  service  (  Rept    No    804  »  . 


Brussels  on  February  21,  1961  (Executive 
Rept.  No.  9  I ;  and 

Executive  L,  87th  Congress.  1st  session,  A 
Treaty  of  Amity  and  Economic  Relations 
Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Repvibllc  of  Vietnam,  signed  at  Saigon 
on  April  3,  1961   (Executive  Rept    No.  9). 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce : 

David  H  Douglas,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard 


AMENDMENT  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT— REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE — 
INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  (S.  REPT,  NO. 
802) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  I  report  favorably,  with 
amendments,  the  bill  (S.  836  >  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  I  submit  a  report  thereon. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port, together  with  the  individual  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower],  be  printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received,  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar; 
and,  without  objection,  the  report  will 
be  printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF 
COMMITTEES 
As  in  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  reports  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Executive  J.  87th  Congress.  1st  session,  a 
Treaty  of  Friendship,  Establishment,  and 
Navigation  Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  to- 
gether   with    a    related    protocol,    signed    at 


BILLS   AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr    LONG  of  Hawaii 

S  2473    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jen  Cheng 
Shao.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    COOPER: 

S  2474  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  appro- 
priation of  a  sum  not  exceeding  $175,000 
with  which  to  make  a  survey  of  proposed 
national  parkway  extensions  or  connections 
to  Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Park,  Foothills  Parkway. 
Mammoth  Cave  National  Park,  and  Natchez 
Trace  Parkway  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

By  Mr    MONRONEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr    Kekr  I 

8  2475  A  bill  to  remove  the  present  $5,000 
limitation  which  prevents  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  from  settling  certain  claims 
arising  out  of  the  crash  of  a  U.S  Air  Force 
aircraft  at  Midwest  City,  Okla;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monronet  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr    MORSE  (for  himself  and  Mrs 
Nevbergex) 

S  2476  A  bill  to  amend  section  207  of  the 
Military  Construction  Act  of  1960  In  order 
to  clarify  the  authority  granted  under  such 
section  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  ex- 
change certain  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States  for  lands  owned  by  the  State  of 
Oregon;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S  2477  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  furnish  assistance  in 
connection  with  the  1962  world  aviation 
champlonshlp>s  and  the  General  Conference 
of  the  Federation  Aeronautlque  Interna- 
tionale, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnttson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr    HRUSKA: 

S  2478.  A  bin  to  amend  section  144  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  KEATING  (for  hlmsejf  and  Mr. 
Kefal^veh)  ; 

S.J.  Bes.  128.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  residence  require- 
ments for  voting  In  presidential  elections; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ENDORSEMENT     OF     WORLD     ECO- 
NOMIC PROGRESS  EXPOSITION 
Mr.  DOUGLAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DiRKSEN  >   submitted  the  following  con- 


current  resolution    (S.   Con.   Res.    41), 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Relations: 

Whereas  the  encouragement  of  private  and 
public  participation  In  International  econom- 
ic development  Is  vital  to  the  achievement 
of  a  free  and  democratic  economic  growth 
process,  and  the  responsibility  for  stimulat- 
ing International  economic  growth,  and  es- 
pecially the  growth  of  those  nations  In  the 
less  developed  areas,  must  be  shared  and 
supported.  In  accordance  with  their  capacity, 
by  the  peoples  of  the  world,  whether  as  In- 
dividuals or  through  their  private  organiza- 
tions and  their  government  ;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  people  have  consistently  en- 
dorsed the  aspirations  of  all  peoples  and 
nations  to  realize  a  free  and  pro^erous  so- 
ciety and  have,  towards  these  ends,  actively 
supported  and  paytlclpated  in  programs  for 
free  economic  development  whether  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  groups,  cities,  states, 
nations,  or  global  areas,  and  whether  carried 
forth  by  private  Individuals.  Institutions,  pri- 
vate business  and  Industry,  or  by  national, 
regional,  or  supranational  government  agen- 
cies or  organizations:  and 

Whereas  the  success  or  failure  of  these  ob- 
jectives and  the  freedom  of  the  Individual, 
his  nation,  and  the  world,  depends  \ipon  the 
scope  and  quality  of  public  understanding 
and  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  focus  on 
this  historic  movement  of  our  century,  and 
is  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  the  leaders 
in  the  great  endeavor  to  understand  each 
other  and  each  other's  efforts  and  thus  find 
ways  by  which  mutual  efforts  can  be  Joined 
for  the  good  of  aU  mankind;  and 

Whereas  in  order  to  assist  In  bringing 
about  a  greater  understanding  and  acceler- 
ation of  this  effort,  a  World  Economic  Prog- 
ress Assembly  and  Exposition,  privately  or- 
ganized, financed,  and  sponsored,  virlli  be 
presented  in  November  1962  in  Chicago.  Illi- 
nois, at  the  new  exposition  center  known  as 
McCormlck  Place;  and 

Whereas  the  purpose  of  this  Assembly  and 
Exposition  is  to  bring  together  for  the  flrst 
time  a  world  assembly  to  examine  and  ex- 
plore the  many  diverse  elements  of  man- 
kind's struggle  to  assure  to  Itself  adequate 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  health,  education, 
and  other  elements  of  its  well-being  and  to 
provide  the  means  through  exhibits,  meet- 
ings, and  special  events  to  translate  what  is 
now  a  vague  topic  to  many  into  an  under- 
standable reality;  and 

Whereas  further  purposes  of  this  assembly 
and  exposition  are  to  provide  the  opportu- 
nity to  bring  to  the  United  States,  which 
has  spearheaded  the  effort  for  the  b«tter- 
ment  of  mankind,  representatives  of  national 
governments  and  international  and  national 
government  and  private  agencies,  including 
foundations  and  educational,  religious,  la- 
bor, banking,  and  business  organizations  and 
institutions  and  the  general  public,  to  en- 
able them,  and  their  American  counterparts, 
to  come  together  to  report,  explain,  and 
evaluate  their  progress,  roles,  and  operations, 
catalog  needs  as  yet  unmet,  exchange  views 
and  plan  within  a  coherent  framework  the 
new  opportunities  for  private  and  govern- 
ment cooperation,  chart  new  and  mutually 
productive  and  advantageous  paths  into  the 
future,  and  achieve  a  closer  understanding 
and  collaboration  in  this  great  and  essential 
endeavor;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  declared  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  encourage  the  contribu- 
tion of  United  States  enterprise  toward  eco- 
nomic strength  of  less -developed  countries, 
through  private  trade  and  Investment  abroad 
and  exchange  of  ideas  and  technical  Informa- 
tion, and  to  Increase  mutual  understanding 
between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  other  countries,  using  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  the  tacllltlc* 
of  private  agencies,  and  the  World  Bcvknamlc 
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E>rogress  Assembly  and  Exposition  will  pro- 
vide a  unique  and  effective  naeans  erf  carry- 
ing out  these  objectives;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
recognizing  that  the  Assembly  and  ExfKisl- 
tloni  provide  a  response  to  the  urgent  need 
to  broaden  understanding,  at  home  and 
abroad,  of  the  progress  and  challenge  of 
International  economic  development  and 
that  the  i>articlpatlon  of  the  American  peo- 
ple through  various  United  States  Govern- 
ment progranis  In  the  development  of  the 
economies  of  other  nations  and  In  the  evo- 
lution of  international  economic  growth  Is 
an  Integral  part  of  the  story  to  be  projectea 
at  the  proposed  assembly  and  exposition  has 
therefore  Instructed  the  various  agencies  and 
departments  of  the  Government  concerned 
to  assist  In  every  way  possible  In  contribut- 
ing to  the  success  of  the  event;  Now  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  It  Is  th.e 
sense  of  the  Ck>ngress  that  the  World  Eco- 
nomic Progress  Assembly  and  Exposition  Is 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  repre- 
sents a  significant  contribution  to  the  objec- 
tives of  the  United  States  and  to  all  who 
seek  to  realize  a  society  in  which  man  and 
nations  can  realize  his  potential  In  freedom 
and  peace. 

Sac.  2.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  with  an  Interest 
In  activities  included  within  the  subject 
matter  of  the  World  Economic  Progress 
Assembly  and  Elxpoeition  are  requested  to  de- 
vote such  resovirces  and  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  United  States 
Government's  participation  will  adequately 
reflect  the  important  role  of  our  Nation  In 
contributing  to  the  economic  growth  of 
other  nations. 

Sec.  3.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  reciting 
the  purposes  of  the  World  Economic  Progress 
Assembly  and  Exposition  and  inviting  par- 
ticipation by  all  concerned  with  interna- 
tional economic  development. 


REMOVAL  OP  $5,000  LIMITATION 
IN  SETTLEMENT  OP  CERTAIN 
CLAIMS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr 
Kerb],  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  remove  the  present 
$5,000  limitation  which  would  prevent 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  from  set- 
tling certain  claims  arising  out  of  a  very 
tragic  accident  which  occurred  in  Mid- 
west City,  Okla.,  last  Friday.  Last  Fri- 
day afternoon  an  Air  Force  fighter  air- 
craft on  a  training  mission  refueled  at 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Immediately 
after  takeofT  the  airplane  caught  fire. 

The  pilot,  very  bravely,  and,  I  think, 
using  great  presence  of  mind,  jettisoned 
his  fuel  tank  over  an  uninhabited  part 
of  the  area  surrounding  the  field,  and, 
according  to  regular  procedures,  at- 
tempted to  return  to  the  field.  As  the 
fire  grew  worse  and  broke  out  in  another 
place,  the  pilot  stayed  with  ihe  plane 
and  endeavored  to  bring  it  in  for  a  land- 
ing. While  he  was  only  seconds  away 
from  reaching  the  field,  the  fire  burned 
out  the  controls  of  the  aircraft  and  he 
was  forced  to  eject  himself  with  his 
parachute,  and  did  succeed  in  landing 
safely.  The  airplane,  being  slightly  off 
course  because  it  was  without  controls 
either  when  the  pilot  was  in  it  or  later. 


crashed  in  a  densely  populated  area  of 
Midwest  City  and  created  a  large  fire. 
Regrettably,  two  children  were  killed  and 
another  child  and  the  mother  of  the 
three  children  were  seriously  injured. 
She  was  flown  to  the  Air  Force  hospital 
at  San  Antonio,  where  she  could  receive 
specialized  treatment  for  the  extent  of 
the  bums  she  and  the  surviving  child  had 
suffered.  A  number  of  houses  and  auto- 
mobiles were  completely  destroyed  by  the 
fire,  and  others  seriously  damaged. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  is 
a  duplicate  of  the  bill.  S.  3338,  of  the  8Gth 
Congress  which  was  favorably  reported 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  after  the 
equally  tragic  crash  of  an  Air  Force  air- 
craft at  Little  Rock,  Ark.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Little  Rock  accident,  there 
will  be  a  number  of  claims  arising  out  of 
this  accident  in  excess  of  the  $5,000 
limit.  Enactment  of  this  bill  is  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  Air  Force  to  adjudi- 
cate this  latter  class  of  claims  on  a 
prompt  basis. 

If  it  were  not  for  this  bill,  all  those 
who  suffered  serious  and  tragic  dam- 
ages would  have  to  go  to  the  Court  of 
Claims,  and  perhaps  wait  3  to  5  years  for 
the  adjudication  of  their  proper  claims, 
when,  with  the  authority  contained  in 
this  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
would  be  able  to  settle  the  just  claims, 
within  the  limitation  of  what  he  Judged 
the  damage  to  be,  and  offer  immediate 
settlement,  if  the  claimants  were  willing 
to  accept  it. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  way  to  com- 
pensate or  repay  the  families  who  have 
suffered  these  tragic  losses.  However, 
the  least  we  can  do  is  settle  the  claims 
as  fairly  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2475)  to  remove  the  pres- 
ent $5,000  limitation  which  prevents  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  from  settling 
certain  claims  arising  out  of  the  crash  of 
a  U.S.  Air  Force  aircraft  at  Midwest  City, 
Okla.,  introduced  by  Mr.  Monronby  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Kerr),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


I 


ASSISTANCE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
1962  WORLD  AVIATION  CHAMPI- 
ONSHIPS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  not 
more  than  $450,000  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  National  Aeronautic  Association  in 
connection  with  the  world  arlation 
championships  and  the  general  confer- 
ence of  the  Federation  Aeronautique  In- 
ternationale to  be  held  in  the  United 
States  in  1962. 

The  National  Aeronautic  Association  is 
the  oldest  independent,  nonprofit  avia- 
tion organization  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  chartered  on  Otcober  13,  1922.  as 
the  successor  to  the  Aero  Club  of  Amer- 
ica, which  was  founded  in  1905.  The 
purpose  of  National  Aeronautic  Associa- 
tion is  primarily  the  advancement  rf  the 
art  and  science  of  aviation  and  .space 
flight. 


When  the  National  Aeronautic  Asso- 
ciation assumed  the  role  of  the  Aero 
Club  of  America,  it  became  the  sole 
United  States  representative  for  the  Fed- 
eration on  Aeronautique  Internationale. 
As  such,  it  is  the  only  organization  in 
this  country  that  can  sanction,  certify, 
and  register  national  and  world  record 
attempts  in  aviation  by  the  United 
States — both  military  and  civilian. 
Among  its  many  other  activities  for  the 
past  year.  National  Aeronautic  Associa- 
tion sent  a  large  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
19C0  Federation  Aeronautique  Interna- 
tionale eeneral  conference  in  Barcelona. 
as  well  as  parachute,  soaring,  and  bal- 
loon teams  to  the  world  competitions  in 
Europe.  It  issued  over  200  Federation 
Aeronautique  Internationale  sporting  li- 
censes to  pilots,  sanctioned  40  national 
and  world  record  attempts,  and  regis- 
tered 28  national  and  world  records. 

I  believe  the  Senate  may  be  interested 
in  a  brief  summary  of  the  total  flying 
records  held  by  countries  throughout  the 
world,  and  the  comparison  of  records 
held  by  the  United  States  and  other 
countries: 

First.  Of  the  403  aviation  records,  of 
all  types,  held  by  all  countries,  the 
United  States  holds  98,  and  the  U.8.S.R. 
holds  108. 

Second.  Of  the  103  speed  records  for 
noncommercial  aircraft  between  capi- 
tals of  countries  and  cities  of  interna- 
tional importance,  the  United  States 
holds  only  9.  Great  Britain  holds  78, 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  holds  none. 

Third.  Only  10  speed  records  have 
been  established  by  comnvercial  aircraft, 
over  international  scheduled  air  routes. 
Of  these,  Great  Britain  holds  five. 
Canada  two.  Spain  two.  Greece  one,  and 
the  United  States  none. 

Every  2  years  the  international  avia- 
tion sporting  events  are  hosted  by  one 
of  the  53  member  nations  of  Federation 
Aeronautique  Internationale.  The  Fed- 
eration Aeronautique  Internationale 
general  conference  is  ho.sted  by  one  of 
the  member  nations  annually.  The 
United  SUtes  has  been  the  host  to  the 
Federation  Aeronautique  Internationale 
general  conference  only  twice  in  the  56- 
year  history  of  Federation  Aeronautique 
Internationale,  and  it  has  never  been 
the  host  to  the  international  sporting 
aviation  championships. 

NAA  is  very  anxious  to  have  the  next 
sporting  aviation  championships,  and 
the  Federation  Aeronautique  Intema- 
nationale  general  conference  held  in  the 
United  States  in  1962.  The  five  cham- 
pionsliips  are  in  parachuting,  ballooning, 
aeromodeling,  aerobatics,  and  soaring. 
The  first  of  the  four  championships 
would  be  held  at  Orange.  Mass..  in  Au- 
gust of  1962.  The  soaring  champion- 
ship is  being  planned  for  1963,  probably 
in  August  or  September,  and  would  be 
held  either  in  Texas  or  California.  Both 
of  these  Stales  have  areas  where  geo- 
graphic and  weather  conditions  are  ideal 
for  such  a  contest. 

It  will  cost  $450,000  to  host  properly 
the  five  championships  and  the  Federa- 
tion Aeronautique  Internationale  gen- 
eral conference.  National  Aeroriautic 
As.sociation  does  not  have  the  means  to 
provide  a  sum  of  this  amount.  Because 
of  the  international  significance,  and  the 


national  benefits  which  the  United  States 
would  receive  from  being  host  to  these 
very  important  events,  it  seems  alto- 
gether proper  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  help  substantially  in 
providing  the  necessary  funds.  I  under- 
stand that  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
will  also  provide  assistance  if  we  are  able 
to  bring  the  championships  to  the  United 
States. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  this,  however,  the 
invitation  must  be  extended  at  a  meeting 
sponsored  by  the  Federation  Aeronau- 
tique Internationale  in  Monaco.  October 
13-20  of  this  year. 

A  bill  identical  to  the  one  I  now  intro- 
duce was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  earlier  in  the  year  by 
Representative  Teague  of  Texas.  That 
bill  is  H.R.  6068.  It  is  now  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  be- 
lieve this  proposed  legislation  deserves 
prompt  and  careful  att^-ntion  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S  2477  >  to  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  furnish  as- 
sistance in  connection  with  the  1962 
world  aviation  championships  and  the 
?eneral  conference  of  the  Federation 
Aeronautique  Internationale,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mag- 
NUSON,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  ON 
RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
VOTING  IN  PRESIDENTIAL  ELEC- 
TIONS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguislied  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  IMr.  Kefauver]  and 
myself.  I  introduce  a  joint  resolution, 
and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred. 

Our  joint  resolution  liberalizes  resi- 
dence requirements  for  voting  in  presi- 
dential elections.  It  is  a  modification  of 
previous  resolutions  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  myself.  We 
believe  that  it  incorporates  the  best  fea- 
tures of  both,  and  represents  a  particu- 
larly effective  approach  to  the  problem 
of  residency  disqualification  in  presi- 
dential elections. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  our  proposal. 
It  sets  a  maximum  residence  require- 
ment of  90  days  for  presidential  elec- 
tions only.  It  further  requires  that  any 
voter,  who  was  otherwise  qualified  to  vote 
in  the  State  or  election  district  from 
which  he  moved,  shall  be  permitted  to 
vote,  even  if  he  has  resided  at  his  new 
residence  for  less  than  90  days.  This, 
of  course,  is  providing  he  meets  all  of 
the  other  qualifications  to  vote  in  his 
new  election  jurisdiction.  For  example, 
he  would  be  required  to  register  prior  to 
the  close  of  the  legal  period  of  registra- 
tion and  to  file  an  appropriate  affidavit 
that  he  is  qualified,  on  all  other  counts 
but  residence,  at  both  his  new  and  old 
residences. 

Our  amendment  will  permit  almost 
every  citizen  to  vote  in  presidential  elec- 
tions, regardless  of  where  he  lives.     I 


want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend and  thank  my  colleague.  Senator 
Kefauver.  for  his  fine  cooperation  and 
assistance  in  preparing  this  proF>osal. 
As  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary,  he  has  shown  a  real  and 
serious  interest  in  the  need  for  this  and 
other  electoral  reforms.  He  has  gen- 
erously given  of  his  time  and  effort  to 
permit  experts  in  this  field  to  appear 
before  his  subcommittee  and  place  their 
views  in  the  record.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
working  with  him  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  one  out  of  every  five 
Americans  move  every  year.  Many  find 
themselves  voteless  in  their  new  homes. 
It  is  estimated  that  between  5  and 
8  million  Americans  could  not  vote 
in  1960  for  this  reason.  They  are  every 
inch  as  much  Americans  as  the  next  fel- 
low, but  because  they  moved  from  New 
York  to  Chattanooea  or  from  Tulsa  to 
Walla  Walla,  they  cannot  vote  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

Five  States  have  already  taken  steps  to 
lower  residence  requirements  for  voting 
for  President  and  Vice  President  below  90 
days.  They  are:  Wisconsin.  Missouri, 
California.  Ohio,  and  Oregon.  Wiscon- 
sin, in  fact,  has  adopted  langiiage  very 
similar  to  that  of  our  amendment.  Six 
States,  including  New  York,  have  legis- 
lation pending  to  liberalize  residence  re- 
quirements for  presidential  elections. 
Tins  progress  is  encouraging,  but  there  is 
much  that  remains  to  be  done. 

It  IS  our  deep  conviction  that  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
limited  to  Federal  elections.  The 
amendment  which  we  submit  today 
would  not  affect  State  and  local  elec- 
tions in  any  way.  However,  in  presi- 
dential elections,  there  is  no  justification 
for  disenfranchising  otherwise  qualified 
citizens  just  because  they  move  from 
one  place  to  another  shortly  prior  to  the 
election. 

Senator  Kefat^'er  and  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  this  amendment  represents  a 
long  step  forward  in  liberalizing  our 
Nation's  election  laws.  It  is  our  hope 
that  we  can  bring  about  favorable  con- 
gressional action  on  this  amendment  in 
the  87th  Congress 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  our  joint  resolution 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred:  and. 
without  objection,  the  joint  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  128) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relative  to 
residence  requirements  for  voting  in 
presidential  •'lections,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Keating  '  for  himself  and  Mr.  Kefauver  > , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ar>-.  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rrsohcd  bii  ihe  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled  ittpo-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 
following  article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all 
Intents    and    purposes    us   part    of    the    Con- 


stitution if  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  of  the  date  of  Its  submission  by 
the  Congress: 

"ARTICLE   — 

"Section  1  No  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  in 
any  election  held  In  any  State  or  in  the 
District  consUtutlng  the  seat  of  Government 
of  the  United  State.=?  for  the  purpose.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  of  choosing  electors  of 
President  and  Vice  President  shall  be  denied 
the  right  to  vo^e  for  such  electors  In  such 
election  because  of  any  residence  require- 
ment of  such  State  or  such  District,  as  the 
case  may  be.  If  such  citizen  has  resided  In 
such  State  (or  the  political  subdivision 
thereof  with  respect  to  which  the  require- 
ment applies  i .  or  in  such  District,  as  the 
case  may  be.  for  a  period  of  at  least  ninety 
days  preceding  such  election, 

•Sec  2  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  has  been  a  resident  of  a  State,  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  the  District 
constituting  the  seat  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  for  a  lesser  period  than 
that  required  for  voting  In  an  election  for 
electors  of  President  and  Vice  President. 
and  who  is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  in 
such  election,  shall  nevertheless  be  entitled 
to  vote  In  such  election,  if  he  was  either 
eligible  to  so  vote  In  another  political  sub- 
division of  the  same  State,  or  in  another 
State,  or  In  such  District,  immediately  prior 
to  his  change  of  residence,  or  if  he  would 
have  been  eligible  to  so  vote  If  he  had  con- 
tinued to  reside  In  such  place  until  such 
election." 


THE    WILDERNESS    PRESERVATION 
SYSTEM— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  have  been  filed  to 
S.  174.  the  wilderness  bill,  which  is 
shortly  to  come  before  the  Senate  for 
consideration.  Among  them  is  an 
amendment  by  my  colleague  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett]  intended 
to  put  the  High  Uintas  Primitive  Area 
into  the  wilderness  preservation  system 
without  further  review  by  the  National 
Forest  Service. 

I  shall  put  in  the  Record  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  the  Forest  Service, 
confirming  my  understanding  that  some 
alteration  of  the  boxmdaries  of  the  High 
Uintas  area,  a  wonderful  240,000-acre 
tract  of  great  scenic  beauty,  is  desirable. 

The  letter  from  the  Forest  Service, 
and  an  accompanying  map,  indicate 
that  the  forest  supervisor  in  charge  of 
the  High  Uintas  area  favors  the  removal 
of  about  40,000  acres  of  the  present 
primitive  area  from  the  reservation,  be- 
cau.se  it  contains  certain  reservoirs  and 
structures  which  impinge  on  the  wilder- 
ness character  and  can  best  be  main- 
tained if  outside  of  wilderness.  He  has 
also  recommended  inclusion  in  the  final 
wilderness  area  of  tracts  which  would 
include  the  crest  of  Uintas  lying  just 
north  and  east  of  the  present  area. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  illustrates 
the  wisdom  of  proposed  wilderness  leg- 
islation, and  gives  the  Senate  an  ex- 
ample of  the  care  with  which  it  has 
been  drafted. 

There  were  created  in  the  twenties  and 
thirties  about  80  so-called  primitive 
areas.  They  were  not  carefully  sur- 
veyed. As  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson!  told  the  Senate 
last  Thursday.  43  of  the  primitive  areas. 
since  their  original  establishment,  have 
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ijlif  been  carefully  reviewed  by  the  Forest 

Service.  Acreage  not  of  preponderant 
wilderness  value  has  been  taken  out  of 
them.  Some  contiguous  area  of  great- 
est value  for  wilderness  has  been  added. 
When  finally  carefully  reviewed,  the  43 
areas  have  been  reclassified  as  "wild"  if 
under  100,000  acres,  and  "wilderness"  if 
more  than  100,000  acres. 

There  remain  in  the  national  forests 
about  40  primitive  areas  on  which  review 
has  not  been  completed,  including  the 
High  Uintas.  It  had  been  my  under- 
standing that  some  adjustment  of 
boundaries  was  contemplated  before  it 
was  reclassified  as  a  permanent  wilder- 
ness area,  which  the  Forest  Service  letter 
verifies. 

The  High  Uintas  are  an  outstanding 
scenic  area.  But,  in  my  judgment,  their 
final  inclusion  in  the  wilderness  system 
should  await  the  Forest  Service  review, 
and  adjustment  of  boundaries,  contem- 
plated in  the  wilderness  bill. 

I  hope  that  my  colleague  will  not  caU 
up  his  amendment,  which  would  freeze 
the  boundaries  of  the  area  and  preclude 
review.  It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
oppose  it. 

I  have  on  my  desk  a  map  of  the  area. 
It  cannot  be  put  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  Members'  inspection.  I  shall 
be  pleased,  however,  to  show  it  to  any 
of  the  Senators  who  want  more  in- 
formation on  this  matter  and  want  to 
see  the  nature  of  the  changes  in  bound- 
aries which  are  under  consideration.  It 
is  my  imderstanding  that  there  is  no 
agreement  yet  even  among  Forest  Serv- 
ice people  on  the  precise  changes  which 
should  be  made.  In  my  judgment,  it  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  need  for  re- 
view which  the  bill  has  wisely  provided. 

The  situation  illustrates  a  second  fea- 
ture of  the  proposed  legislation.  The 
changes  in  the  boundaries  tentatively 
suggested  would  make  a  net  increase  in 
the  High  Uintas  area  of  about  24,000 
acres.  S.  174  provides  that  when  primi- 
tive areas  are  finally  recommended  to 
Congress,  after  review,  they  should  not 
exceed  their  original  size. 

It  may  be  possible  for  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  include  sufBcient  of  the  crest  of 
the  Uintas  In  a  final  wilderness  area 
without  exceeding  the  original  size.  If 
not,  any  siddition  will  have  to  be  author- 
ized by  an  affirmative  act  of  Congress. 

Under  the  provisions  and  procedure  of 
S.  174,  the  establishment  of  wilderness 
is  going  to  be  carefully  done,  with  Con- 
gress, right  to  pass  on  expansion  of  the 
total  areas  carefully  guarded. 

In  my  opinion,  the  existence  of  wil- 
derness areas,  as  the  splendid  commit- 
tee report  on  S.  174  stated,  is  going  to 
act  as  a  magnet  for  tourists  in  the  years 
ahead. 

The  High  Uintas  will  be  but  one  area 
of  great  natural  grandeur  available  to 
the  people  of  the  Nation  within  the 
boundaries  of  my  State.  There  will  be 
other  great  scenic  areas,  unduplicated 
anywhere  in  the  world — in  Bryce  Can- 
yon National  Park,  Zion  National  Park 
and  the  Arches,  Capitol  Reef  and  Dino- 
saur National  Monuments,  and,  I  hope 
soon,  a  Canyonlands  National  Park. 

I  want  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  know  about  these  areas  so  even  more 
of  our  citizens  will  come  out  and  visit 


Utah.  Consequently,  I  am  filing  and  in- 
tend to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
to  provide  that  the  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture and  Interior  shall  annually  re- 
port to  Congress  on  the  status  of  the 
wilderness  system,  including  a  list  and 
general  description  of  the  areas  included 
in  it  so  folks  back  East  will  know  the 
attractions  we  have  to  offer  in  the  West — 
especially  Utah. 

In  providing  for  the  maintenance  of 
detailed  descriptions  of  wilderness  areas 
to  be  available  to  citizens,  the  commit- 
tee, I  believe  unintentionally,  struck  out 
a  sentence  calling  for  such  annual  re- 
ports, which  my  amendment  will  restore. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  desk. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  Uie 
Record  the  letter  I  received  from  Qie 
Forest  Service.  || 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows:  || 

U.S.  Department  of  AGRiccrLTxni«i 

Forest  See vicr. 
Washington,   DC,  August   28.   1961. 
Hon.  Fka^k  E.  Moss, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deab  Senatoh  Moss:  Tills  Is  In  resjxirise  to 
your  telephone  request  of  August  2«  tor  a 
letter  on  the  status  of  the  High  Uintas  Primi- 
tive Area. 

This  area  lu  due  course  will  be  proposed 
for  reclassiflcatlon  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture as  a  wilderness  area  under  the  pro- 
cedures prescribed  by  secretarial  regulation. 

Preliminary  studies  toward  such  reclassi- 
fication have  been  made  to  the  local  forest 
sup>ervlsor  and  recommendations  submitted 
by  him  to  the  regional  forester  In  Oeden 
The  regional  forester  has  not  completed  his 
consideration  of  the  forest  supervisor's  rec- 
ommendations. When  this  has  beea  done. 
public  notice  will  be  given  and  a  hearing 
held  Lf  there  Is  a  demand. 

When  the  regional  forester  reaches  a  con- 
clusion as  to  what  boundary  changes,  If 
any,  should  be  made  In  the  primitive  area 
when  reclassified  as  a  wilderness  area,  his 
recommendations  will  be  made  to  the  Chief 
of  the  PVDrest  Service  who  In  turn  caay  ac- 
cept or  modify  them  and  he  In  due  course 
will  recommend  a  course  of  action  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Thua  there  are  sev- 
eral major  steps  still  pending  before  re- 
classification will  be  completed  under  normaJ 
procedures.  These  can  be  expected  tw  take 
considerable  time. 

You  inquire  speclflcally  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  forest  supervisor's  recommendations 
regarding  boundary  adjustments.  These  In- 
clude two  major  additions  along  the  high 
mountain  crest  of  the  Uintas  which.  If  ac- 
tivated, would  mean  the  area  would  en- 
compass five  of  the  six  highest  mountain 
peaks  in  the  State.  Also  proposed  by  the 
forest  supervisor  Is  one  major  elimination 
along  the  southern  boundary  of  the  present 
primitive  area.  This  recommendation  Ls 
made  In  part,  at  least,  becaxise  of  heavy  In- 
sect Inlestation  of  lodgepole  pine  timber 
In  the  area.  These  three  proposals  by  the 
forest  supervisor  would  result  In  additions 
of  about  70,000  acres  and  an  elimination  of 
about  45,000  acres  or  a  net  Increase  of  about 
25,000  acres. 

I  wish  to  again  emphasize  that  thase  pro- 
posals bave  been  neither  accepted  nor  re- 
jected by  the  regional  forester;  and  the 
Chief's  Office  has  given  no  consideration  to 
them. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  C.  Chafts. 

Assistant  0}iief. 


PRESERVATION  OF  INDIANA  DUNES 
AND  RELATED  AREAS.  INDIANA- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  -for  himself,  Mr.  Gru- 
ENiNG.  Mr.  McCarthy.  Mrs.  Neuberger. 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  Mr. 
Moss*  submitted  amendments,  Intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the 
bill  'S.  1797  i  to  provide  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Indiana  Dunes  and  related 
areas  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affair.s  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


DEf^ENSE  OF  CERTAIN  SL^TS 
AGAINST  FEDER.^L  EMPLOYEES- 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  KEATING  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bUl  (H.R.  2883^  to  amend  title  28, 
entitled  "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Proce- 
dure." of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide Tor  the  defen.se  of  suits  acainst 
Federal  employees  arising  out  of  their 
operation  of  motor  vehicles  in  the  scope 
of  their  employment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

ISSUANCE  OF  GOLD  MEDAL  TO 
DANNY  KA.YE— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  OP  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  25,  1961.  the  name  of 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri  was  added  as  an 
additional  cosponsor  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  127)  authorizing  the  is- 
suance of  a  gold  medal  to  Danny  Kaye. 
introduced  by  Mr.  jAvrrs  <for  himself 
and  other  Senators)  on  August  25,  1961. 


NOTICE  OF  CHANGE  OF  HEARINGS 
ON  CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday 
I  announced  that  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
would  begin  holding  hearings  tomorrow 
on  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian.  At  that  time,  I  stated  that 
the  hearings  would  begin  at  10  a.m. 
Since  making  this  announcement,  it  haj? 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  scheduled  an  executive 
session  for  10:30  tomorrow.  In  view  of 
this  development,  I  am  rescheduling  the 
subcommittee  hearings  to  begin  at  2  pjn. 
on  August  29,  in  room  357  of  the  Senate 
Office  Building.  The  hearings  will  con- 
tinue through  September  1.  The  witness 
ILst  for  this  series  of  hearings  is  as 
follows: 

Augu.st  29,  1961,  2  p.m.:  Stewart  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  accompanied 
by  Philleo  Nash,  member  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior's  Task  Force  on  In- 
dian Affairs. 

August  30,  1961.  10  a.m.:  William  Zim- 
merman. Jr.,  member  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior's  Task  Force  on  Indian 
Affairs;  Henry  E.  Hyden,  Associate  So- 
licitor in  the  Division  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Office  of  the  Solicitor,  Department  of  the 
Interior;  Selene  Gifford.  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, Community  Service  Division, 
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Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

August  31,  1961.  10  a.m  :  Homer  B 
Jenkins.  Chief,  Branch  of  Tnbal  Pro- 
grams. Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  Delbert  H.  Bruce, 
Chief,  Branch  of  Realty.  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs.  Department  of  the  Interior; 
William  B  Benge,  Chief,  Branch  of  Law 
and  Order,  Bureau  of  Indian  .Affairs.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

September  1,  1961.  10  a.m  :  John  W. 
Cragun,  general  counsel  for  tlie  National 
Congross  of  American  Indians;  Arthur 
Lazarus,  Jr  ,  general  counsel  for  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Indian  Affairs. 


ADDRESSES,  EDHORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresse.s.  editorials,  article."^.  et<r  .  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

By  Mr  MUNDT 
Address  by  H<<n.  Ben  RKim.  a  Representa- 
tive In  Congross  from  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  before  the  South  Dakota  Young  Re- 
publican Convention  delegation  luncheon,  at 
Brookings,  S    Dak  ,  on  August  26.   1961. 


"CAPITOL  CLOAKROOM" 
BROADCAST 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
last  Thursday.  August  24.  I  engaged  in  a 
broadcast  known  as  "Capitol  Cloak- 
room" with  three  correspondents  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System — Bill 
Downs,  Neil  Straw.ser,  and  Wells  Church. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  broad- 
cast be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"CAPrroL  Cloakroom" 

(As  broadcast  over  the  CBS  Radio  Network. 
August  24.  1961) 

Guest:  The  Honorable  Mtkz  MANsritLr. 
Senate  majority  leader.  Democrat,  of  Mon- 
tana. 

CorresfxindentBr  Bill  Downs,  Neil  Straw- 
ser.  Wella  Church. 

Producer:  Ellen  Wadley. 

Mr.  Downs  Senator  MANsriELO,  will  the 
United  States  fight  to  preserve  our  rlghla 
In  Berlin'' 

Mr  STKAWsrm  Will  the  Senate  pass  legis- 
lation to  limit  debate  this  year? 

Mr  Church  How  do  you  assess  the  legis- 
lative record  of  this  Congregs  to  date.  Senator 

M-^NSFIELD? 

Mr  Downs  Senator  Mikf  Mansfifld,  wel- 
come to  "Capitol  Cloakroom."  We  feel  for- 
tunate Indeed  to  ^fX  the  Democratic  leader 
of  the  Senate  at  this  crucial  period  in  inter- 
national diplomacy,  and  when  the  Congress 
Is  now  driving  for  adjournment,  while  you 
are  pressing  for  passage  of  Important  sec- 
tions of  the  Kennedy  administration  pro- 
gram. 

Senator,  the  Riisslans  have  made  new 
charges  that  the  West  is  misusing  Its  air 
corridors  Into  Berlin,  by  flying  In  saboteurs 
and  espionage  agents,  heading  at  a  new 
blockade.  Will  the  United  States  use  mili- 
tary force  If  necessary  to  preserve  our  rights 
and  communications  with  West  Berlin? 

Senator  Mansfitld.  Well,  I  would  assiime 
that  we  would  use  whatever  means  would  be 
necessary  to  preserve  our  rights  In  Berlin, 
and  also  to  preserve  our  rights  of  access 
into  West  Berlin  and  out  of  West  Berlin  Into 
West  Germany. 


Mr  Sthawser  Well  there  comes  a  ques- 
tion, Senator  MA.vsriEi.D.  Just  where  do  we 
draw  the  line?  The  things  that  have  been 
going  on  in  the  past  several  days  have  all 
been  pleceineai  and  chipping  away  at  oiu" 
ri^lits  as  we  dcJme  them  Where  do  we 
draw  the  Une? 

Senator  Mansfield  That  Is  something 
which  the  President  would  ha\e  to  decide. 
bet  ause  he  is  in  charge  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  country  I  don't  think,  though,  that 
we  should  be  surprised  at  the  fact  that  this 
clipping  away  has  taker,  place  Tlie  sur- 
prising factor  to  me  is  that  it  has  not 
occurred  sooi^er  than  it  did.  And  as  long  as 
they  are  Just  chipping  away  as  they  are.  I 
would  say  that  while  tension  would  mount, 
that  the  immediate  difficulty  would  not  t>e- 
come  too  apparent. 

Mr  Strawser.  What  Is  your  personal  feel- 
ing about  where  we  should  draw  the  line? 

Senator  Mansfield  Well,  the  line  has  al- 
ready been  drawn,  and  that  is  the  border 
between  E.ist  and  West  Berlin,  and  the 
routos  of  access  into  and  out  of  Berlin 

Mr  Church  Senator  Mansfieid.  how  do 
you  assess  the  value  of  the  Vice  President's 
trip  over  there? 

Senator  Mansfield  1  was  one  of  those  who 
was  somewhat  pertvirbed  at  the  fact  that 
the  Vice  President  was  going  over  to  Berlin 
and  Bonn,  evidently  In  response  to  allega- 
tions made  by  the  Germans,  both  in  West 
Ber'.in  and  111  West  Germany  Itself  I  for 
one  did  not  like  the  statement  made  by 
Mayor  Willy  Brandt  about  poliiics.  and  that 
actions  were  needed  and  not  words.  I  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  these  German  students 
In  West  Germany  sending  an  umbrella  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  was 
a  little  apprehensive  even  of  the  convoy  of 
1.500  combat  troops  from  Helmstedl  to  Weet 
Berlin.  But  my  worries  were  needless,  be- 
cause the  Vice  President  was  treme.idously 
successful  in  what  he  was  able  to  accom- 
plish, along  with  Ambassador  Bohlen  and 
Cienerai  Clay  In  West  Berlin,  and  I  think  that 
by  and  large  it  waa  a  successful  venture  In 
diplomacy,  and  had  the  affect  of  creating 
psychologically,  at  leivst.  a  good  feeling  and 
a  feeling  of  security. 

Mr  Church.  I  take  it  you  don't  think  that 
he  went  too  far  In  promising  aJl  the  way  up 
to  our  sacred  honor  In  defense  of  West 
Berlin' 

Senator  Manstiixd.  The  Vice  President  did 
not  go  too  far,  because,  despite  the  stonea 
carried  in  the  newspapers,  he  did  not  carry 
to  the  Germans  any  commitment  which  had 
not  already  been  made  to  them 

Mr  Downs  Well,  he  is  alleged  to  have  rec- 
ommended to  President  Kennedy  that  we 
should  send  more  troops  into  the  West  Berlin 
garrls(.in.     Would  you  go  along  with  that? 

Senator  Mansfiilo.  No,  I  don't  think  that 
that  allegation  is  correct,  because,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  total  which  we  are  allowed 
under  the  agreement  In  Weet  Berlin  is  6.000. 
We  had  4,500  prior  to  the  bringing  up  of  the 
1,600  over  the  Autobahn  So  now  we  have 
our  full  total  of  6.0O0  I  dare  say  that  the 
FYench  and  the  British  are  perhaps  a  little 
understrength  at  the  jjresent  time,  and  that 
may  be  where  the  reference  is. 

Mr  CnmcH  There  has  been  some  water 
over  the  dam.  Senator  Mansfield,  since  you 
first  made  ynur  suggestion  for  a  free  city  of 
Berlin.     How  do  you  feel  about  it  now? 

Senator  M.^nsfitld  Veil.  I  don't  feel  as 
good  about  It  now  as  I  did  then,  becau."»e 
since  that  time  the  East  Germans  have 
taken  over  control  of  East  Berlin,  erected  a 
wall  of  sorts,  and  created  certain  points  of 
entrance  and  egress.  Up  to  that  time,  and 
for  the  2  years  previous,  I  think  that  the 
idea  had  much  In  the  way  of  merit.  It  may 
not  have  been  the  answer,  but  certainly 
somebody  has  got  to  get  off  dead  center. 
If  we  keep  on  giilng  as  we  are  now.  It  Is  like 
two  trains  coming  together  from  opposite 
directions  on  the  same  track.     And  If  a  third 


way.  or  a  way  out  Is  not  fo-  -  those  two 
trains  are  going  to  collide  u^  -  the  whole 
world   Is   going  to   pay    part  of   the  price. 

Mr  Downs  Well.  Senator,  you  mentioned 
the  fact  that  the  French  and  the  British 
seem  \o  be  understrength  In  their  garrisoiis 
in  Berlin.  There  have  also  been  suggestions 
they  are  dragging  their  feet  on  this  entire 
crisis  situation.  President  de  Gaulle  particu- 
larly. 

Senator  Mansfield  I  understand  that  fne 
British  are  fairly  anxious  along  with  the 
Ainoncans  to  undertake  negotiations,  but 
that  President  de  Gaulle  seems  to  think  that 
all  we  have  to  do  Is  to  remain  firm  and  that 
conditions  will  work  out.  1  do  not  think 
that  we  should  be  guided  in  our  policy  by 
President  de  Gaulle,  any  more  than  I  thir.k 
we  should  be  guided  In  our  policy  by  Mayor 
Willy  Brandt  or  Chancellor  Adenauer.  We 
have  to  do  what  we  thli.k  is  best,  pick  out 
a  time  which  is  propitious,  and  then  get  to 
work. 

Mr.  Chitkch  Do  you  feel  that  same  way 
about  resumption  of  nuclear  testing — do  it 
when  we  think  it  Is  right? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes,  I  think  we  have 
to  chart  our  own  destiny.  We  have  to  figure 
out  jUEt  What  course  we  should  pursue.  We 
have  to  recognize  the  fact  that  we  have  car- 
ried on  negotiations,  that  we  are  trying  to 
do  the  best  we  can  to  arrive  at  an  accom- 
modation. When  you  reach  a  pvoint  where 
that  is  no  longer  possible,  then  1  think  a  de- 
cision must  be  made,  and  If  one  is  to  be 
made,  it  should  be  made  by  us. 

Mr  Downs.  You  are  not  saying,  sir.  that 
our  destiny  is  not  tied  up  wltti  the  destinies 
of  the  entire  free  world 

Senator  Mansfield  Not  at  all  But  I  do 
not  think  that  we  ought  to  hold  back  always 
and  make  sure  that  our  allies  will  come 
around  to  our  way  of  thinking,  because  we 
have  something  to  perform  in  the  function 
of  leadership,  and  I  think  that  we  ought  to 
assume   that   responsibility. 

Mr  Downs  Well.  I  would  like  to  get  back 
to  this  question  of  what  they  call  the  un- 
declared policy  of  Britain  and  France.  It 
was  mentioned  by  Walter  Lippmann.  It  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  European  press — that 
the  division,  permanent  division  of  Germany 
is  nrit  entirely  a  bad  thing.  And  as  one 
London  newspaper  put  it,  after  fi<^hting  a 
bloody  war  to  remove  the  Germans  as  a 
threat  to  the  peace,  we  are  not  go!ng  to  fight 
another  war  to  unify  them.  Atid  this  seemed 
to  be  a  very  popular  concept  among  the  peo- 
ple at  least  of  Western  Europe.  We  caU  for 
reunification.  Aren't  we  out  In  left  field 
alone  on  this? 

Sen.-^tor  Mansfield.  That  Is  right.  And 
I  daresay  that  the  French  and  the  British 
are  not  too  dissatisfied  with  the  present  di- 
vision of  Germany.  Maybe  they  have  got 
something  from  their  point  of  view.  Our 
policy  has  been,  under  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  administrations,  to  at  least  pay 
Up  service  to  the  idea  of  a  reunified  Ger- 
many. But  I  would  point  out  that  when 
we  speak  of  a  reunified  Germany,  we  speak 
of  East  and  West  Germany  primarily.  The 
West  Germans  themselves  refer  to  East  Ger- 
many as  Mittel  Deutschland  or  Middle  Ger- 
many, meaning,  of  course,  that  beyond  the 
Oder-Nelsse  there  Is  another  Germany  which 
has  been  occupied  by  the  Poles  and  which 
In  time  may  well  have  to  be  faced  up  to. 
because  of  the  Influence  It  may  have  on  the 
history  of  Europe  and  the  world. 

Mr.  Downs.  You  don't  think  we  are  going 
to  come  out,  though,  for  a  readjustment  of 
that  line  at  this  particular  time. 

Senator  Mansfield  Not  at  all.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  think  that  Insofar  as  the  unifi- 
cation of  Germany  Is  concerned,  v^hlch  we 
have  advocated  consistently,  that  It  Is  not 
In  the  Immediate  offing. 

Mr  Strawser.  Senator  Manstttld,  In  ex- 
erting this  Western  leadership  goaJ  that 
you  think  we  have,  where  do  you  think  wm 
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should  go  in  this  question  of  Berlin?    What 
steps  should  we  take  now? 

Senator  Manstield.  Well,  I  think  that 
what  we  ought  to  do  now  is  to  call  Mr. 
Khrushchev  to  task  on  the  basis  of  some  of 
the  statements  and  assertions  he  has  made 
In  his  various  speeches  in  recent  weeks.  He 
has  said  that  he  would — that  he  was  going 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  East  Germany. 
Well,  he  can  do  that.  There  isn't  a  thing 
we  can  do  to  stop  him.  He  has  said  that  he 
would  guarantee  our  access  in  and  out  of 
Berlin.  How?  Under  what  means?  What 
guarantees  will  we  have  and  how  good  will 
those  guarantees  be?  What  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  Is  return  to  old-fashioned  di- 
plomacy and  put  our  Ambassadors  to  work 
in  a  private  way,  away  from  the  glare  of 
publicity,  give  them  authority  and  respon- 
sibility, and  see  If  some  way  could  not  be 
found  whereby  we  could  both  get  off  the 
main  track  on  which  we  are  coming  together 
at  the  present  time,  some  way  in  which 
an  honorable,  negotiable  solution  could  be 
found  which  would  protect  the  people  of 
West  Berlin,  which  would  protect  our  right 
of  access  in  and  out  of  the  city,  and  give 
some  hope  to  the  people  of  Middle  Europe 
and    the   world   of   a  peaceful   futvu-e. 

Mr.  Church.  Senator  MANsnixD,  why 
aren't  we  doing  these  things?  What  are  we 
waiting  for?    What  is  the  roadblock? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  don't  know.  We 
may  be  doing  them.  But  if  we  are,  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  it.  But  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  Soviet  Ambassador,  for  example,  is 
still  in  Moscow.  We  have  a  good  Ambassa- 
dor over  there  in  the  person  of  Ambassador 
Thompson.  I  see  no  reason  why  he  couldn't 
carry  on  conversations  with  the  Soviet  For- 
eign Office,  and  Mr.  Menshikov  or  his  suc- 
cessor here  carry  on  conversations  with  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  Downs.  You  seem  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  recent  course  of  American  foreign 
policy.  You  feel  that  it  has  been  too  passive 
and  not  positive  enough? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  we  have  been 
reacting  for  the  past   10  or   12  years. 

Mr.  Strawser.  Senator  Mansfield,  part  of 
the  fencing  that  is  going  on  in  this  Berlin 
situation  now  is  done  with  the  uncommitted 
watching  world  in  mind.  And  we  have  been 
quite  shocked  here  in  the  West,  I  think, 
recently,  by  this  statement  by  Nehru  that 
our  rights  in  Berlin  are  a  concession  from 
the  Soviets.  What  suddenly  happened  in 
this  fight  for  Nehru's  mind? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  this  appears  to 
be  opposite  to  what  Nehru  said  last  week, 
so  I  would  expect  him  to  reverse  himself 
again  next  week.  Those  are  things  you  have 
to  expect.  He  has  no  inunedlate  interest, 
though  he  does  have,  as  all  neutrals  have, 
an  Indirect  Interest  in  what  happens  in 
Berlin. 

Mr.  Downs.  There  has  been  one  sugges- 
tion that  followed  up  your  original  one  of 
several  months  ago,  to  make  Berlin  a  free 
city,  that  perhaps  they  move  the  United 
Nations  there  as  the  capital  of  the  divided 
world,  perhai>s  as  a  third  way  of  preserving 
the  integrity  of  Berlin. 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  wouldn't  be  a 
bad  idea — anything  which  would  bring  about 
the  unification  of  Berlin,  both  East  and  West. 
And  what  a  lot  of  people  don't  seem  to  real- 
ize Is  that  the  capital  of  East  Germany  is  in 
Pankow,  which  Is  a  part  of  East  Berlin. 
It  is  an  idea  which  I  am  sure  that  Mr. 
Ulbrlcht  will  never  accept,  which  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev will  never  allow.  But  we  have  got 
to  throw  the  ball  back  to  them  some  way 
or  other,  and  this  is  one  way  to  put  them, 
perhaps,  on  the  defensive  for  a  change. 

Mr.  Church.  I  asked  you  about  nuclear 
testing  a  moment  ago.  Senator  Mansfield. 
What  about  disarmament?  I  supf>ose  it 
seems  to  a  good  many  of  the  people  listen- 
ing  to  you  today  that   talking  about  dis- 


armament under  these  Berlin  condltlMis  Is 
kind  of  silly.     How  d^ies  It  strike  yout 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well.  I  think  there  is 
a  reason  for  the  adminl.stration.  and  some 
of  our  best  minds,  thinking  that  the  prop- 
osition of  a  disarmament  agency  ought  to 
be  given  consideration  at  this  time  Whether 
or  not  that  is  true.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say.  But  I  do  know  this — that  the  executive 
branch  does  have  a  disarmament  agency  of 
sorts  in  operation  under  Mr  McCl'jy.  and 
that  if  there  is  any  need  in  the  minds  of 
the  executive  for  a  continuation  of  this 
kind  of  an  agency,  that  can  be  done  very 
well  ill  the  foreseeable  future  at  lefc-st  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
under  Presidential  order. 

Mr  Downs.  We  seem  to  be  having,  or  you 
do,  .It  least,  seem  to  be  having  a  little  trou- 
ble with  the  President's  foreign  aid  prosjram 
What  is  going  to  come  out  of  this  House - 
Senate  conference? 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  is  hard  Uj  say 
They  tell  me  they  have  come  to  an  agree- 
ment on  16  points  of  difference,  and  that 
116  points  of  difference  still  remain.  But 
I  would  hop>e  that  out  of  It  would  come  a 
3 -year  Treasury  financing  plan,  and  that 
the  difference  in  the  first  year  in  funds  be- 
tween those  allowed  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate would  be  split,  so  that  the  President 
would  have  something  on  the  order  of  a 
little  over  $4  billion  to  Inaugurate  hlB  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Church  As  I  understand  Mr  Halleck 
of  the  House  Republican  leadership,  he 
wont  stand  still  for  that. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Mr.  Halleck  Ib  only 
one  House  Member,  though  he  does  control 
a  lot  of  Republicans  and  controls  them 
quite  well,  on  the  basis  of  his  record  to 
date.  But  we  will  see  what  the  conferees 
do,  and  then  what  the  House  will  do  if  it 
has  a  chance  to  vote  on  a  different  proposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Strawser.  Senator  Mansfiei-d.  as  the 
Democratic  leader  in  the  Senate,  you  prom- 
ised to  see  that  there  is  a  chance  to  vote  on 
further  limiting  debate  In  the  Senate  before 
this  year  Is  up.  What  do  you  think  will  be 
the  chances  for  passage  jf  such  leglslntlon? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  couldn't  say  We 
have  reported  out  the  change  In  rule  XXII, 
out  of  the  Rules  Committee  It  will  be  oi. 
the  calendar  shortly  It  will  be  brought  up 
before  the  Senate  to  work  its  will  on  as  the 
last  measure  this  session.  Now,  what  the 
outcome  will  be,  I  cannot  say.  But  I  Intend 
to  do  my  best  in  line  vrith  the  pledge  made 
last  January  to  bring  about  a  change  which 
would  call  for  three-fifths  of  those  present 
and  voting  *nstead  of  the  two-thirds  of  those 
present  and  voting  as  Is  the  case  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  Church.  Has  there  been  any  pressure 
that  you  could  relate  or  speak  of  In  any 
way  whatsoever  put  on  you  to  back  away 
from  your  cold  promise? 

Senator  Mansfield.  There  have  been  some 
members  who  have  come  to  me  with  the 
proposal  that  this  matter  could  be  put  over 
until  next  January.  I  have  stated  that  I 
have  given  my  word,  I  intended  to  keep  it, 
and  unless  they  can  uni>nlmously  agree  to 
do  so,  the  change  in  rule  XXII  will  come  up 
this  session. 

Mr.  Church.  Would  you  be  inclined.  Sen- 
ator Mansfield,  to  call  a  halt  to  the  whole 
session  if  you  should  run  into  a  bona  fide 
long  discussion  of  this  matter  on  the  floor — 
on  the  Senate  floor — what  is  the  word  I  am 
trying  to  find 

Mr.  Strawser.  Filibuster. 

Mr.   Church.  Filibuster.  '| 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  yes,  Indeed  I 
think  we  ought  to  try  and  Invoke  cloture, 
and  If  cloture  wins  or  falls,  then  I  think  we 
ought  to,  after  a  reasonable  time,  quit  and 
go  home  and  be  ready  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Downs.  Well,  how  do  you  regard  the 
Senate's  failure  to  renew  the  flat  for   the 


Pre.sldent's  special  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights''  Is  that  a  defeat  for  the  Democrata, 
or  did  he  want  this  Commission  p)artlcularly? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  yes.  The  Presi- 
dent want-s  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  ex- 
tended. We  have  suffered  a  temporary  set- 
back, not  a  defeat.  And  I  anticipate  that 
before  we  close  up  shop  for  this  session,  that 
we  will  have  extended  It — that  Commission. 

Mr    Strawser    How  will  you  arrange  this? 

Senator  Mansfield  We  will  probably  tie  It 
to  the  State  Justice,  and  Judiciary  appro- 
priation bill  again,  and  ask  permission  to 
suspend  the  rules. 

Mr  Strawser  What  makes  you  feel  this 
time  you  will  be  able  to  pass  it? 

Senator  M.ansfield  Well.  I  think  in  time 
we  will   will 

Mr  Church.  Senator  Mansfield,  we  have 
been  talking  about  a  lot  of  Individual  pieces 
of  legislation  here,  or  possible  legislation 
Take  a  good,  long  breath  and  assess  the  leg- 
islative successes  of  the  Congress  from  the 
Democratic  standpoint. 

Senator  Mansfield  I  can  only  speak  for 
the  Senate,  Ted.  and  I  think  that  on  the 
whole  we  have  had  a  fairly  successful  record. 
We  have  had  a  lot  of  cooperation,  a  lot  of 
luck,  and  we  have  had  a  President  of  our  own 
party  In  the  White  House,  and  all  those 
amalgamated  together  spell  a  degree  of  suc- 
cess But  I  think  that  one  of  the  real  rea- 
sons why  we  have  been  able  to  achieve  a 
creditable  record  is  because  of  the  ground- 
work laid  by  Lyndon  Johnson  as  majority 
leader  over  the  past  3  or  4  years.  He  laid  this 
groundwork,  or  he  laid  these  foundations — 
what  we  have  done  Is  to  build  on  them  And 
we  get  the  credit  but  he  has  really  done  the 
work 

Mr  Church  I  cant  help  but  inject  a  little 
bit  of  political  thinking  Into  this.  Do  you 
suppose  the  rank-and-file  voter  would  agree 
with  you? 

Senator  Mansfield  Yes.  if  they  knew  the 
circumstances. 

Mr  Downs  But  the  President  still — for 
example,  the  medical  aid  to  the  aged,  which 
was  one  of  his  big  campalgr  Issues  and  prom- 
ises— that  is  dead  for  this  session.  Isn't  It? 

Senator  Mansfield  That  Is  true.  We  can 
do  nothing  In  the  Senate,  because  of  the 
appropriation  responsibility  of  the  House. 
So  we  have  to  wait  for  the  House  to  take  ac- 
tion.   And  that  will  be  next  year. 

Mr  Downs.  What  kind  of  a  school  bill  Is 
going  to  come  out?  I  mean  what  are  you 
going  to  end  up  with? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  wish  I  knew.  We 
passed  four  school  bills  out  of  committees, 
passed  one  of  them  through  the  Senate.  But 
we  are  Just  marking  time  to  see  what  the 
House  will  do.  and  that  will  determine  in 
large  part  what  we  will  do 

Mr  Strawser.  Senator  Mansfield,  what 
are  you  and  the  other  Senators  hearing  from 
back  home? 

How  is  this  getting  across  to  the  voters? 
We  hear  that  the  Republicans  think  they 
are  going  to  make  big  gains  In   1962. 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  the  Repub- 
licans have  been  strengthened  since  the 
November  election.  The  proposal  that  this 
is  a  spending  Congress  and  a  spending  ad- 
ministration is  achieving  some  headway 
The  Republicans  are  saying  it  is  all  right  to 
spend  £is  much  as  you  want  on  defense,  but 
go  slow  on  the  domestic  spending.  They 
are  operating  in  a  way  which  I  think  will 
be  politically  advantageous  to  them.  I  don't 
blame  them.  It  is  a  good  tactic.  But  I  think 
we  have  to  take  care  of  both  the  domestic 
and  the  foreign  fronts  at  the  same  time  if 
we  can,  and  It  Is  going  to  take  money  to 
take  care  of  both. 

Mr.  Church.  Were  you  saying  then,  sir, 
that  the  Republicans  are  right  when  they 
say  they  will  pick  up  some  seats  In  1962? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  would  say  that 
things  look  a  little  more  encouraging  for 
them  now  than  they  did  last  November. 
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Mr  Downs.  Well,  you  seem  to  have  gotten 
over  the  economic  hump,  and  the  recession 
that  we  heard  so  much  aixjut  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  Ls  rapidly  disappyearlng. 
How  much  can  this  tie  claimed  as  the 
achievement  of  the  Kennedy  administration, 
or  how  much  is  this  Just  a  momentum  of 
our  own  economy  coming  back? 

Senator  Mansfixld.  I  think  that  some  of 
the  measures  taken  by  President  Kennedy 
In  his  position  as  the  Chief  Execxitlve  did 
help  to  slow  the  downturn  In  the  economy. 
However,  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  recov- 
ered purely  because  of  Democratic  policies. 
It  is  the  way  the  economic  cycle  works.  I 
think  there  is  credit  enough  to  go  all  the 
way  around.  I  think  that  the  President, 
though,  made  a  significant  contribution. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Downs.  Well,  there  was  some  talk 
that  when  Lyndon  Joh.vson  stepped  upstairs 
to  the  Vice-Presidency,  that  he  w:\s  gtung 
to  continue  to  operate  the  Senate.  This 
has  not  been  true.  You  have  been  the  op- 
erating man  on  the  flo.jr 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well.  Lyndon  John- 
son. In  my  opinion,  was  the  greatest  majority 
leader  the  Senate  has  ever  had.  I  don't 
operate  the  Senate  I  try  to  do  what  I  can 
on  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  both  Democratic 
and  Republican,  in  accord  and  cooperation 
with  Hl'Bert  Humphrey,  who  is  the  majority 
whip  and  George  Smathers,  who  Is  the  sec- 
retary of  the  conference.  And  then,  of 
course,  we  have  a  very  good  sidekick  on  the 
other  side  in  Everett  Dirksen  who,  in  my 
opinion,  Is  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders 
the  Senate  has  ever  had,  too 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr  Downs.  Well,  to  get  back  to  this  cam- 
paign, the  1962  campaign,  which  is  going  to 
be  an  interesting  one.  because  the  policies 
of  the  New  FYontler  administration  are  going 
to  be  tested,  what  do  you  foresee  a«  the 
major  Issues? 

Senator  Man-sfield.  Oh,  next  year  it  will  be 
foreign  policy.  For  the  next  decade  it  will 
be  foreign  policy  and  I  think  we  might  as 
well  recognize  that,  and  prepare  ourselves 
accordingly.  If  some  accommodation  Is  not 
reached,  we  are  going  to  have  to  continue  to 
spend  tens  of  blllioris  of  dollars  In  our  de- 
fense, and  In  the  promulgation  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Of  course,  you  cannot  uisassociate 
domestic  policy  from  that.  But  tlie  prime 
factor  is  going  to  be  our  relations  with  other 
countries  overseas  and  most  importantly 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Downs  Have  you  been  satisfied  with 
the  cooperation  and  contacts  with  the  White 
House?  For  ex.ample.  under  the  Elsenhower 
administration  the  Republicans  were  scream- 
ing that  they  often  felt  cut  off  and  isolatec. 
Are  you  advised  In  advance  of  policy?  Are 
you  called  in  and  asked  for  your  advice? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  sometimes,  very 
rarely. 

I  think  that  Is  the  way  It  should  be,  be- 
cause under  the  Constitution  the  resjx)nsl- 
blllty  Is  the  President's  or  through  his  agent, 
the  Secretary  of  State.  As  far  as  the  Con- 
gress is  concerned,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  I  think,  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  easier  access  to  the  White  House  under 
President  Kennedy  than  they  ever  did  under 
President  Eisenhower. 

Mr.  Strawser.  You  are  an  Independent 
thinker  In  many  ways,  Senator  Mansfield, 
and  so  Is  Chairman  Pulbricht,  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Do  you  think 
your  Independent  and  sometimes  differing 
views  are  appreciated  by  the  White  House? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Church.  That  Ls  quite  a  spread  some- 
times there  between  you  and  Mr.  Fvlbricht. 
How  could  they  be  happy  about  two  such 
Important  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
majority  leader  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  I  think  that 
President  Kennedy  has  served  long  enough 


In  the  Hotise  and  Senate,  14  years,  to  under- 
stand the  practical  situation  as  it  applies  to 
the  Congress,  and  he  doesn't  expect  to  have 
things  all  his  own  way.  He  recognizes  points 
of  differences  But  he  realizes,  and  so  do 
we,  that  he  and  he  alone  makes  the  ultimate 
decisions 


Mr    DowN-s    Thank  you  very  much  fi.»r  ap- 
pearing on  "CapltaJ  CloaJtroom." 


BERLIN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PresideiU.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
statement  I  made  to  the  press  on  August 
26  relative  to  the  Berhn  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield 

The  situation  In  Berlin  seems  to  be  edg- 
ing toward  the  point  where  either  a  colli- 
sion or  an  explosion  can  take  place.  The 
collision  could  be  brought  about  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Western  powers  keep- 
ing on  the  same  track  until  they  come 
together,  and  the  explosion  could  be  gen- 
erated through  an  incident,  an  accident,  or 
a  provocation 

As  I  have  Indicated  previously,  a  possi- 
bility for  a  "third  way"  must  be  found;  a 
ixwsiblllty  which  does  not  endanger  our 
rights  In  West  Berlin  on  our  rights  of  ac- 
cess to  and  exit  from  West  Berlin  to  West 
Germany.  Beyond  the  defense  of  those 
rights  against  unilateral  change  by  others. 
as  I  have  said  many  times.  I  am  not  wedded 
to  any  p.-u-ticular  situation  at  Berlin. 

I  am  of  the  belief  that  other  situations, 
other  ways  can  be  found  which  are  better 
than  those  which  have  now  existed  for  so 
many  years  despite  the  changes  which  have 
occurred  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Khrushchev,  In  his  public  statemenu, 
has  Insisted  that  the  situation  in  Berlin 
must  be  changed  He  has  also  stated  that 
the  changes  will  not  infringe  upon  our 
rights  In  that  city.  Including  the  rights  of 
access  to  West  Berlin.  While  he  has  Indi- 
cated the  changes  which  he  desires,  he  has 
not  set  forth  In  specifics  how  Western  rights 
would  be  protected. 

What  we  need,  if  there  Is  to  be  i>eace  as 
well  as  change  at  Berlin,  Is  an  elaboration 
of  what  the  changes  which  Khrushchev 
proposes  may  mean      For  example: 

1.  Mr  Khrushchev  has  contended  that 
the  East  Germans  can  succeed  to  So\let 
occupation  rights  in  East  Berlin  by  unilat- 
eral action.  Does  he  recognize  equally, 
then,  that  West  Germans  can  succeed  to 
Western  rights  of  occupation  In  and  access 
to  West  Berlin  by  unilateral  action  of  the 
Western  Powers? 

2.  Mr.  Khru.shchev  Insists  that  the  routes 
of  access  to  Berlin  will  remain  oF>en  after 
he  signs  a  peace  treaty  with  East  Germany. 
He  says  that  there  will  be  "any"  guarantees 
necessary  to  achieve  this  end.  But  what 
kind  of  guarantees?  Will  East  Germany 
have  control  of  the  routes  of  access  after  a 
peace  treaty  is  signed?  Will  Russian  forces 
remain  In  control  of  them''  Will  they  be 
transferred  to  the  Western  Powers  whose 
forces  remain  In  West  Berlin,  which  would 
be  most  logical  Inasmuch  as  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  nation  which  desires  to  with- 
draw from  Its  occupational  responsibility? 
Or,  if  control  is  transferred  to  the  East 
Germans,  will  the  Soviet  Union  recognize 
and  support  the  right  of  the  Western  na- 
tions to  use  whatever  means  may  be  neces- 
sary to  guarantee  access  to  Berlin  if  It 
should  subsequently  be  Impeded? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  which 
must  be  faced  and  answered  soon.  These 
are     questions     which      can     be     discussed 


through  negotiations  at  the  ambassadorial 
level  or,  if  need  be,  at  a  foreign  mlnisterB 
conference.  Mr  Khrushchev  has  stated  that 
we  should  sit  down  at  a  table  and  nego- 
tiate. These  questions  can  form  the  sub- 
stance of  negotiations.  They  should  be 
considered  in  private,  without  benefit  of 
publicity  and  with  a  desire  to  avert  a  col- 
lision or  an  explosion.  It  is  not  so  Impor- 
tant who  many  initiate  negotiations  or  in 
what  clrcumsUnces  they  may  be  initiated. 
The  people  of  the  world  would  be  grateful  to 
whoever  had  the  courage  to  Initiate  nego- 
tltftlons.  It  is  not  a  question  of  negotiat- 
ing through  fear  It  Is  not  a  question  of 
giving  up  our  rights  In  West  Berlin  and 
the  routes  thereto.  It  Is  a  question  of  the 
substance  of  the  negotiations  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  desire  to  find  mutually  satis- 
factory answers  to  the  kind  of  questions 
which  I  have  enumerated  and  the  skill  of 
the  diplomacy  by  which  these  answers  are 
sought. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
previous  comments  on  the  Berlin  situa- 
tion, going  back  to  early  1959,  I  have 
emphasized  time  and  again  that  we 
needed  to  stand  firm  on  our  rights  and 
the  rights  of  freedom  in  Berlin.  At  the 
same  time,  I  have  suggested  that  changes 
in  the  situation  in  that  city  were  likely 
whether  we  pursued  them  or  not.  but 
■with  an  efTective  diplomatic  initiative 
the  changes  might  be  turned  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  parties  concerned,  to- 
ward peace  rather  than  war. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  Mr.  President, 
one  suggestion  for  a  diplomatic  initia- 
tive, for  negotiations,  was  built  on  the 
concept  of  the  international  control  of 
all  Berlin— free  West  Berlin  and  Com- 
munist East  BerLLn — under  effective 
guarantees,  as  an  interim  measure  tmtil 
such  time  as  all  of  Germany  might  be 
unified. 

For  a  complex  of  reasons,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— perhaps  very  valid  and  imavoid- 
able  reasons — a  change  of  that  kind  was 
never  pursued  by  a  vigorous  Western 
diplomacy.  We  are  now  confronted  with 
the  actuality  of  change  at  Berlin,  a  uni- 
lateral change  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union  within  their  zone  of  occupation. 
This  change,  Mr.  President,  creates  a 
situation  of  far  greater  tension  than  that 
which  previously  existed  and  very  dan- 
gerous to  the  interests  of  all  concerned — 
including  the  Soviet  Union,  whether  Mr. 
Khrushchev  realizes  it  or  not.  For  it  has 
brought  closer  than  ever  before,  not  a 
durable  peace,  but  rather  the  danger  of 
nuclear  war  by  collision  or  explosion. 

The  recent  closing  of  the  Berlin  bor- 
der, Mr.  President,  would  seem  to  make 
improbable  the  effective  pursuit  of  a 
policy  of  internationalizing  all  of  Ber- 
lin— Communist  East  and  free  West  Ber- 
lin— such  as  was  proposed  more  than  2 
years  ago  and  reiterated  in  June  this 
year. 

The  question  remains:  Are  any  nego- 
tiations, now  that  this  possibility  has  re- 
ceded, compatible  with  the  concept  of 
standing  firm  on  Western  rights  and  the 
rights  of  freedom  in  what  has  become, 
by  unilateral  Communist  action,  a  deeper 
truncation  of  Berlin?  I  still  believe  that 
any  lasting  progress  toward  a  solution 
of  the  problem  of  peaceful  unification  of 
Germany  must  encompass  the  peaceful 
unification  of  Berlin,  all  Berlin.  But 
what  of  the  interim?    What,  if  anythix>g. 
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is  there  to  negotiate  now  that  the  wedge 
of  division  has  been  driven  deeper  into 
Berlin?  If  Western  rights  to  be  in  and 
to  have  access  to  that  city,  if  the  right  of 
freedom  to  be  present  in  Berlin,  are  not 
negotiable — and  they  are  not — what, 
then,  is  there  to  negotiate? 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
only  point  on  which  negotiations  are  ad- 
missible is  the  "how"  of  these  rights. 
How  is  the  position  of  freedom  to  be  pro- 
tected? How  are  Western  rights  of  ac- 
cess and  preserrce  to  be  safeguarded  if 
the  Soviet  Unron  withdraws  from  its 
occupational  responsibilities  as  it  insists 
that  it  will  do  in  the  near  future? 

The  important  point  is  not  who  may 
initiate  negotiations  in  a  search  for  an- 
swers to  these  questions.  What  is  im- 
portant is  the  substance  of  negotiations. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  undertaken  uni- 
laterally to  revise  the  situation  at  Berlin 
and  contemplates  revising  it  throughout 
East  Germany,  along  the^'routes  of  ac- 
cess, by  signing  a  peace  treaty  with  the 
East  German  Government.  So  far  the 
changes  have  affected  only  the  zone  of 
its  own  occupational  responsibilities. 
But  if  the  Soviet  Union  means  to  have 
peace,  the  responsibility  rests  with  that 
nation  to  spell  out  in  particulars  how 
it  means  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the 
Western  Powers  of  presence  and  access 
and  the  rights  of  freedom  in  Berlin  be- 
fore it  proceeds  with  further  changes  in 
this  situation.  If  the  Soviet  Union  is 
prepared  to  do  that  then  there  is  a  func- 
tion for  negotiation.  If  they  are  not, 
there  is  a  place  only  for  propaganda  and 
posing  in  any  meetings  which  may  take 
place  at  whatever  level. 

The  point  of  no  return  is  vei-y  close  at 
Berlin  and  along  the  routes  of  access. 
The  danger  of  the  explosion  or  collision 
is  real.  It  may  still  be  possible  to  check 
or  reverse  the  trend  which  has  now  be- 
gun but  time  is  running  out.  There  is 
no  room  left  for  bluff;  there  is  only  room 
for  blunder.  The  responsibility  of  every 
responsible  leader  is  to  seek  through 
sober  negotiations  to  forestall  a  world- 
wide catastrophe. 


TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR  BUSH 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Parm- 
ington  Valley  Herald,  of  Parmington. 
Conn.,  which  appeared  in  its  August  10 
issue.  The  editorial  is  a  very  fine 
analysis  of  the  services  in  the  Senate  of 
our  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  BushI,  and  is  also  a 
tribute  to  his  qualities  as  a  man.  I  know 
it  will  be  read  with  great  interest  by 
many  people  throughout  the  country 
who  know  Senator  Bush  personally  or 
who  know  of  his  distinguished  career, 
and  the  editorial  will  be  read  with  par- 
ticular interest  by  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, because  they  will  know  it  reflects 
accurately  their  judgment  of  his  service 
in  the  Senate  and  his  character. 

We  know  that  Senator  Prescott  Bush 
is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  effective 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  is 
respected  in  the  Senate  for  his  ability 
and  his  leadership  and  for  the  qualities 


idei 


of  integrity  and  courage  which  are  mani- 
fest in  everything  he  says  and  does. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  his  State  and  country  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield'' 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  qualities  which 
have  made  Senator  Prescott  Bush  so 
able  and  so  valued  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  those  which  have  earned  for  him 
the  respect  of  all  his  colleagues,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  He  ha.s  been  an  able, 
thoughtful,  earnest,  and  well-informed 
Senator;  his  services  are  of  great  value 
to  this  body ;  and  his  interest  m  his  home 
State  of  Connecticut  and  its  welfare  and 
its  problems  has  been  demonstrated 
throughout  his  term  here,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  of  value  to  Connecticut  and 
to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  It  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  have  served  with  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  Bush  1  during  the  en- 
tire time  of  my  tenure  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate;  and  I  have  found  him  to  be 
not  only  a  faithful  and  valuable  friend, 
but.  more  important,  a  valuable  Member 
of  this  body. 

Through  my  friends  in  Connecticut, 
I  know  that  they  realize  his  great  worth, 
and  I  am  certain  that  Senator  Bush  will 
be  returned  by  the  people  of  Connecticut 
at  the  next  election. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  the  able  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  spoken  in  regard  to  this  matter 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  honored  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  coments  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  the  other  Senators  who  just 
now  have  spoken. 

It  was  not  veiT  many  days  ago  that 
the  Senate  engaged  in  a  debate  in  regard 
to  the  level  of  exF>enditures  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  m  the 
field  of  housing;  and  it  was  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush)  who  stood 
on  this  floor  and  led  the  fight  in  favor  of 
holding  the  line.  The  House  conferees 
had  demanded  that  the  Senate  bill  be 
increased  by  $1,200  million,  above  what 
the  administration  itself  had  asked  for. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Bush  I,  with  courage  and 
clarity,  led  the  fight  against  such  fiscal 
irresponsibility.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut performed  a  brave,  valiant,  and 
patriotic  service  on  that  occasion,  and  on 
many  others,  I  hope  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  may  enjoy  his  honorable  and  con- 
structive services  to  this  Government  for 
many  years  to  come. 

I  thsjik  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  yielding  to  me 

Mr,  WILEY.    Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 


Mr  WILEY.  I  wish  to  join  with  all 
the  other  Senators  who  have  spoken  in 
regard  to  the  character,  the  ability,  and 
the  fine  service  Senator  Prescott  Bush 
has  rendered  to  the  Stat«  of  Connecti- 
cut and  to  the  Nation.  I  could  speak  at 
len.Rth  and  in  detail  in  reeard  to  his  out- 
standing sei-\'ice,  altough  I  am  sure  it 
i.s  not  necessary  that  I  do  so  at  this 
time  I  hope  the  people  of  his  State  will 
realize  that  his  service  here  has  been 
most  constructive  and  has  been  the  kind 
that  makes  a  real  statesman. 

So  I  am  very  glad  to  join  with  all  the 
other  Senators  who  have  .spoken  in  say- 
v.ie.  thanks  for  a  pood  man. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Then   We'rk  in  TROti^LE,  Too 

The  weekend  news  from  Washington  car- 
ried a  statement  by  Senator  Vance  Haitke, 
of  Indiana,  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
senatorial  campaign  committee,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Senator  Prescott  Bush  had  been 
warned  that  he  was  In  trouble  with  his  bid 
for  reelection  to  the  US.  Senate  While 
such  statements,  and  many  more  besides, 
win  be  made  to  generate  Interest  In  the  1962 
elections.  It  seems  to  us  that  such  a  state- 
ment carries  a  disturbing  element 

At  the  present  time,  Senator  Bush  has 
no  opponent,  either  In  the  Republican 
Party  or  the  Democratic  Party  After  the 
political  conventions  have  been  held,  there 
will  be  a  Democratic  nominee  to  oppoee  him, 
chosen  possibly  from  the  field  of  hopefuls 
that  includes  Lee,  Kowalskl,  and  HlbicofT 

But  much  more  Important  than  the  cali- 
ber or  the  opposition  Is  the  character,  the 
service,  and  ability  of  Prescott  Bush  during 
his  tenure  In  the  US  Senate  Most  of  us 
In  the  valley  got  to  know  him  shortly  after 
the  floods  of  1955.  when  we  found  him  to  be 
a  man  of  deep  compassion,  boundless  energy, 
itnd  an  unquenchable  thirst  for  service  to 
his  State  and  constltutents 

In  the  6  years  that  have  Intervened, 
Senator  Bush  has  demonstrated  many  times 
over  that  he  possesses  ability,  understand- 
ing, Integiity,  dedication,  and  energy  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  No  person  Is  too  small 
for  his  attention,  nor  too  big  for  his  sta- 
ture On  top  of  everything  else,  he's  got 
guts,   too. 

Hartke  has  to  be  talking  through  his  hat. 
for  If  the  man  who  Is  one  of  the  most  able 
men  In  the  entire  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  in  trouble,  then  the  United  States 
Itself  must  be  In  dire  straits.  Indeed.  Since 
Oliver  Ellsworth  first  represented  Connecti- 
cut In  the  U.S.  Senate  In  1789.  few  of  the 
49  men  have  served  her  as  well  as  Prescott 
Bush  We're  not  In  trouble  so  long  as  men 
of  Bush's  caliber  represent  us,  and  he  won't 
be  In  trouble  so  long  as  we  can  see  the  dif- 
ference between  night  and  day 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr  President,  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
Senator  Bush,  of  Connecticut.  I  believe 
he  represents  a  very  effective  point  of 
view  in  the  Senate,  aside  from  his  in- 
dividual effectiveness  as  a  Senator,  to 
which  reference  has  oeen  made  today. 

I  find  that  his  views  on  money  and 
credit,  with  which  I  sometimes  do  not 
agree,  are  nonetheless  so  informed  as  to 
make  me  feel  that  the  mosaic  of  In- 
formation and  expert  advice  available  to 
us  in  tiie  Senate  is,  because  of  men  like 
Prescott  Bush,  one  of  the  best  in  exist- 
ence in  any  legislative  body  in  the  world. 
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I  think  the  State  of  Connecticut  has 
done  us  all  a  service  in  sending  him  to 
the  Senat.e.  He  has  as  fine  a  body  of 
information,  as  interesting  and  provoca- 
tive an  outlook  on  the  way  in  which  the 
economy  of  our  country  and  of  the  world 
should  be  organized,  as  any  Senator.  As 
for  me,  I  think  to  lose  Senator  Bush 
would  be  an  absolutely  irreplaceable  loss 
to  the  Senate.  I  hope  ver>'  much  the 
people  of  Connecticut  will  send  him  back 
to  us.  I  am  proud  t-o  be  a  witness  to 
his  capacity,  his  skill,  and  his  real  con- 
tribution to  the  Senate. 


NEEDED:  NEW  DYNAMIC-PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL OFFENSIVE  AGAINST 
COMMUNISTS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr  President,  the 
morning  newspapers  .state  that  Premier 
Khrushchev  says  he  is  ready  for  talks 
on  Berlin.  As  I  read  the  articles,  I  re- 
membered there  was  a  man  named 
Chamberlain,  the  head  of  the  British 
Government,  who  had  a  talk  with  Hitler, 
and  Hitler  sold  him  a  "bill  of  goods." 
Then  Hitler  broke  his  word.  So.  in- 
stead of  "p>eace  in  our  time,"  there  was 
'war  in  our  time." 

In  our  negotiations  with  Khrushchev. 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Chamberlain- 
Hitler  incident. 

Shortly  we  shall  have  a  report  from 
the  conference  committee  in  relation  to 
the  funds  that  are  being  made  available 
for  Latin  America.  The  conference  at 
Punta  del  Este  resulted  in  noble  ideas 
and  far-reaching  promises.  It  was  an 
attempt  to  achieve  an  orderly  revolution 
in  Latin  America.  Now,  in  spite  of  the 
terms  of  the  foreign-aid  bill,  we  know 
that  the  real  responsibility  for  making 
progress  will  be  that  of  the  people  of 
South  America  and  their  leaders.  Right 
now,  Brazil  is  having  her  troubles.  The 
trouble  with  South  America,  of  course, 
has  been  between  the  "haves"  and  "have- 
nots."  The  Latm  Americans  themselves 
will  have  to  take  hold  of  their  economic 
and  social  problems.  Upon  their  shoul- 
ders rests  the  responsibility  to  marshal 
their  resources,  bring  about  equitable  tax 
laws,  and  see  that  there  is  expansion, 
agriculturally  and  industrially. 

Unless  this  is  done,  our  aid  will  be  of 
no  avail.  If  we  shove  this  economic  aid 
into  South  America  without  there  being 
cooperation  in  the  direction  that  I  have 
suggested — I  mean  fundamental  reforms 
as  indicated — then  our  aid  may  aggra- 
vate social  and  c>olitical  tensions.  We 
seem  to  have  little  choice,  however,  but 
to  go  ahead.  Unless  you  are  able  to 
guide  the  forces  toward  the  values  that 
we  have  suggested,  Moscow  will  take  a 
hand  and  channel  the  political  and  so- 
cial structure  into  its  way  of  thinking 
and  living. 

The  world  situation  is  such  that,  while 
we  cannot  intervene  in  South  America, 
we  do  owe  an  obligation  to  ourselves  and 
the  South  Americans  to  see  that  our 
resources  that  we  pour  in  there  are  being 
well  used,  and  not  wasted  on  unsound 
projects,  or  shipped  off.  by  the  "haves." 
to  bank  accounts  in  other  lands. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  available  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  in  the  morning  hour  has 
expired. 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  may  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  may  proceed  for  3  more 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILEY  Mr  President,  the  free 
world — indeed  all  the  people  of  the 
globe — have  a  great  stake  in  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  Berlin  crisis. 

To  successfully  meet  and  triumph  over 
the  challenge  laid  down  by  the  Reds,  the 
Western  alliance,  servmg  as  the  stand- 
ard bearer  of  freedom,  must  maintain, 
of  course,  a  maximum  degree  of  unity. 
However.  I  believe  this  must  be  active, 
not  inactive,  unity.  In  Berlin,  for  exam- 
ple, Khrushchev  is  rimning  with  the  ball, 
militarily,  psychologically,  economically, 
politically. 

Meanwhile,  the  West  appears  to  be  too 
greatly  preoccupied  with  just  keeping  its 
team  organized. 

In  my  judgment,  however,  we  must 
get  up  off  our  sedentary  solidarity  and, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  march  forward  to 
imdertake  a  dynamic  diplomatic-psy- 
chological counteroffensive;  continue  to 
maintain,  of  course,  a  strong  military 
deterrent  against  massive  attack;  and 
flexibly  parry  the  jabbing  harassments 
of  the  Ileds. 

Withm  the  past  days,  Mr.  Khrushchev 
has  violate^d  standards  of  mternational 
conduct  m  the  following  ways: 

Broken  postwar  agreements  by  slam- 
ming shut  the  Iron  Curtain 

Engaged  in  provocative  acts  on  the 
border  between  the  East  and  West  Zones 
of  Berlin. 

Committed  economic  aggression 
against    West    Berlm. 

Denied  the  rights  of  self-determina- 
tion to  the  people  of  East  Berlin  and 
East  Germany 

Challenged  legitimate  rights  of  the 
West  to  free  access  to  the  city,  and  other 
misdeeds. 

Meanwhile,  he  has  falsely  accused  the 
West  of  a  wide  range  of  provocative  acts. 
And  he  gets  away  with  it. 

Is  the  West  tonguetied''  Must  we 
stand  idly  and  silently  by  while  the  Reds 
themselves  commit  dangerous  threats  to 
peace — brand  us  as  black  provocateurs 
threatening  r>eace? 

Now,  it  is  true  that  from  time  to  time 
the  West  "talks  back."  All  too  often, 
however,  these  are  indistinct,  weak- 
voiced  rebuttals  to  Red  charges,  often 
cloaked,  or  lost  in  hypercomplex  diplo- 
matic language 

Strangely,  the  Western  nations,  many 
priding  themselves  on  long  traditions 
of  high  standards  of  diplomacy,  find 
them.selves  handicapped  m  this  crisis 
by  loss  of  voice,  by  lack  of  ingenuity  in 
proposing  coimterattacks,  by  ineflfective 
coimterpunching,  by  general  inability  to 
meet  the  Red  tactics  and  maneuvers, 
particularly  in  propaganda. 

The  United  States,  for  example — in  its 
free  enterprise  system — has  reflected  a 
genius  for  salesmanship  for  such  things 
as:  soap,  cigarettes,  automobiles,  cos- 
metics— you  name  it. 

Paradoxically,  however,  we  have  not 
created  successful  enough  techniques 
for  selling:  principles,  ideals,  legal  facts. 


or  truth — certainly  not  to  the  degree 
necessary  to  cope  with  the  distortions 
created  by  the  Red  propaganda  machine. 

If  we  are  not  to  be  made  the  silent 
villian  of  the  Soviet-staged  power  play 
in  Berlin,  then  we  need  a  stronger, 
clearer  voice  for  Western  policy.  Among 
other  things,  this  necessarily  includes: 

First.  Presenting  our  case— right  and 
just — to  the  court  of  world  opinion. 

Second  Baring  flagrant  violations  of 
international  good  conduct  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

Third.  Reemphfisizing — harping  upon. 
if  necessary — the  need  for  self-determi- 
nation by  the  Berliners  and  all  Germans 
on.  for  example,  such  questions  as:  The 
status  of  the  city  of  Berlin;  and  unifica- 
tion or  nonunification  of  Germany. 

Day  by  day.  there  is  a  dangerous 
heighten:ng  of  tensions — a  pillbox  hard- 
ening of  East -West  positions — advance- 
ment toward  a  military  showdown — 
with  all  its  dreadful  implications  for 
peace  and  the  survival  of  humanity. 

Between  now  and  such  a  military 
showdown,  however,  there  is  time — 
precious  time — which  can.  and  should, 
be  utilized  by  the  West:  First,  to  under- 
take a  more  dynamic,  psychological, 
diplomatic,  r>olitical  counteroffensive; 
second,  refute  Red  propaganda;  third, 
muster  support  for  the  Western  posi- 
tion among  the  nondirectly  involved 
nations  of  the  world;  and  fourth,  create 
constructive  alt.ernatives  for  solution  of 
the  crisis. 

The  time  to  act  is  now — not  after  the 
nuclear-warheaded  rockets  are  firing. 

Yesterday.  I  wa.s  privileged  to  discuss 
other  aspects  of  this  challenge  is  a 
broadcast  over  radio  station  WGN,  Chi- 
cago. I  request  unanimous  consent  to 
have  excerpts  from  this  address  printed 
at  this  pomt  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

ExcEPPTs  or  Address  or  Hon.  Alexander 
Wiley 

I>ay  by  day.  the  Communists  attempt  to 
carry  ou'..  new  types  of  harassment  to  the 
West  Tlie  first  steps  in  the  Kremlin's  dan- 
gerous campaign  Included:  slamming  shut 
the  Iron  Curtain  between  East  and  West 
Berlin;  challenges  to  utilization  of  the  air 
corridors  by  the  West;  and  other  provocative 
acts 

Now.  let's  face  it  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  dead 
set  on  attempting  to  choke  off  West  Berlin. 
From  all  evidence,  he  Is  willing  to  push  the 
world   to  the   brink   of  a  third  world  war 

In  the  harrowing  days  ahead,  then,  we 
can  expe<  t  more  border  Incidents;  deliberate 
attempts  to  delay,  or  obstruct,  access  to  the 
city  by  the  West;  Interference  with  the  In- 
ternal lUe  of  the  West  Berliners;  and  other 
efforts  to  snuff  out  the  light  of  this  beacon 
of  freedom  within  the  Red  orbit. 

The  Red  campaign,  too,  includes  threats 
of  signing  a  separate  peace  treaty  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  E^ast  Germany.  Real- 
istically, this  would — If  it  occTors  at  all — only 
be  a  deceptive  ritual.  For  Khnashchev  will 
Still  be  pulling  the  strings;  and  the  East 
German  puppet  government  will  be  dancing 
to  the  tune  played  In  Moscow. 

To  withstand  such  a  barrage  of  provoca- 
tion, however,  we  will  need  to  be  aiert, 
strong,  but  not  trigger  happy.  Khrushchev 
would  probably  like  nothing  better  than  to 
have  us  take  counter  measures  that  would 
provide  Justification — in  the  eyes  of  the 
world — for   further   C-otnmunlst    afrfrreesion 
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In  aUeini>tlng  to  cope  irtth  m<^  threats 
to  p>eaoe,  the  West,  iinfortunately,  finds  It- 
selX  In  an  extremely  dlfflctUt  position.  Why? 
Because  our  posture — ooiw  tliat  £ast-Wast 
pc«itlons  are  relatively  Iiardened  and  dead- 
locked— Is  essentially  defensive,  rather  than 
offensive. 

To  protect  Western  rights,  obligations,  and 
Interests,  however,  we  will  need  to:  stand 
flrm  to  repel  and  broadacale  attacks  by  the 
Communists;  utilize  flexible  diplomatic  and 
military  footwork  in  parrying  provocations; 
and  undertake  a  more  dynamic  jwychologl- 
cal-dlplomatlc  offensive  to  brand  the  Krem- 
lin's deliberately  created  crises  in  Berlin  as 
a  threat  and  danger  to  world  peace. 

Particularly,  I  believe,  we  need  renewed, 
more  expansive  efforts  to  educate  world 
opinion  on  the  issues  at  stake  In  Berlin. 
Why?  Because  the  weight  of  global 
opinion — bearing  on  an  £ast-West  dead- 
lock— ^may  well  be  a  strongly  influencing 
factor  in  determining  the  outcome. 

On  global  broadcasting  systems — as  well 
as  behind  the  scenes — the  Communists  are 
busy  telling  their  story — and  distorting  the 
Western  position. 

What  are  we  doing?  Is  the  Weet  l>eing 
left  at  the  post? 

For  our  own  security,  this  had  better  not 
happen.  Why?  Because  In  the  event  of  a 
showdown,  this  could  do  Inuneasurable 
damage  to  oiu"  cause.  It  could  affect  not 
only  the  outcome  of  the  Berlin  crisis,  but,  If 
war  Is  averted  now,  future  contests  between 
freedom  and  commxinlsm. 

Fundamentally,  the  Western  position  is 
morally  and  legally  right.  But  we  miist  not 
hide  our  Ught  under  a  bushel.  We  cannot, 
for  example,  take  It  for  granted  that  less 
directly  Involved  nations  will  automatically 
know,  and  understand,  the  true  facts  in- 
volved in  the  crisis.  Rather,  we  must  clearly 
present  the  picture  for  comprehension  by 
the  global  mind. 

To  succeed  In  Berlin,  then,  our  actions 
must  equal — and  gxirpaas — the  Ingenuity  of 
the  many-pronged  political,  pwychologlcal, 
military,  economic  Eled  offensive. 
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REMOVING  THE  SAFEGUARD 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Senate  had  before  it  the  question  of 
mutual  security  legislation.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  requested  that 
the  program  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  be  authorized  for  5  years,  and 
that  Congress  write  Into  the  proposed 
legislation  authorization  for  Treasury 
borrowing,  or  what  is  more  popularly 
known  as  back-door  spending.  Some  of 
us  in  the  Senate  contended  that  Con- 
gress ought  not  to  abdicate  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility.  We  opposed  what 
the  administration  requested.  Some  of 
us  who  have  favored  mutual  Recurity  in 
the  past,  and  who  do  so  today,  urged 
that  the  administration  be  given  long- 
term  authorization,  but  that  Congress 
continue  to  discharge  its  constitutional 
obligations  of  determining  each  year  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  expended  by  the 
administration  in  the  entire  mutual  se- 
curity program,  precisely  as  is  the  rule 
generally  with  respect  to  the  laws  which 
govern  this  country. 

On  August  18,  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Express  published  an  excellent  editorial 
on  this  subject  entitled  "Removing  the 
Safegard."  The  editorial  indicates  that 
Congress  ought  not  to  abandon  what  the 
Founding  Fathers  gave  to  this  legisla- 
tive branch  with  respect  to  authority 
over  the  purse  strings.    I  agree. 


This  is  not  the  first  time  that  this 
problem  has  been  before  us.  In  1959, 
under  the  administration  of  President 
Eisenhower,  certain  Senators  wanted 
Congress  to  abandon  Its  control  over  the 
purse  strings  In  a  fashion  somewhat 
similar  to  that  recommended  this  year 
by  the  Kennedy  administration.  Some 
of  us  objected  to  it  in  1959.  We  object 
to  it  again  in  1961. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Removing  the  Safectjard 

President  Kennedy  asked  authority  from 
Congress  to  be  allowed  to  borrow  $8.8  billion 
over  the  next  5  years  to  finance  lonp-range 
development  loans  as  a  part  of  the  foreign- 
aid  bill. 

But  why  for  5  years  or  even  4  years'' 
There  is  no  assurance  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
even  will  be  President  then.  Someone  else 
might  be  elected,  someone  else  will  have 
hold  of  the  purse  strings. 

The  President's  argument  is  that  he  wants 
the  5-year  term  authority,  because  it  would 
enable  the  administration  to  undertake 
long-range  projects  on  a  businesslike  basis 
without  the  danger  of  interference  by  Con- 
gress, which  might  decide  not  to  advance 
the  money. 

But  that  is  what  we  would  not  like  to  see, 
the  abandonment  by  Congress  of  Its  power 
to  carefully  oversee,  and  to  deny,  the  squan- 
dering of  bUlions  of  dollars  if  It  feels  such 
expenditures  are  not  in  the  peoples  in- 
terest. 

It  would  he  a  complete  surrender  or  Oon- 
gress  power  to  checlc  extravagances.  It 
would  be  a  glveln  to  dictatorship  at  the  top. 

Senator  Thomas  J  Dodd,  Democrat,  of 
Connecticut,  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
aid  bill  which  would  flatly  prohibit  any  as- 
sistance to  Communist  regimes  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

In  this  connection,  Senator  Dopd  de- 
clared: 

"Aid  to  the  Communists,  tn  whatever 
guise,  strengthens  their  war  machines,  rein- 
forces their  reign  of  terror  against  their 
own  people,  helps  them  to  lilde  their  fall- 
m-es,  lends  them  respectability,  breaks  the 
spirit  of  underground  resistance,  and  weak- 
ens the  free  wcwld  by  diverting  ooir  re- 
sources from  our  own  vital  needs  •' 

Our  principal  fear  Is  that  if  the  Jong-range 
bill  should  be  passed,  there  might  be 
wrongful  diversion  of  the  taxpayers'  billions, 
without  the  safeguard  of  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

No  matter  how  much  the  committees  or 
Congress  might  oppose  any  of  these  loan 
proposals,  they  would  have  no  power  to 
stop  the  spend  boys,  even  when  the  spenders 
are  dead  wrong. 

Although  we  know  this  Is  a  period  of 
emergency,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  Con- 
gress to  abandon  its  power  to  hold  the  Na- 
tion's purse   strings.  ji 

CONCERN  FOR  THE  CONSUMER 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  interesting  to  me  to  note  in  this 
morning's  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
that  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers is  now  coming  over  to  a  point 
of  view  that  many  Senators  have  long 
espoused,  and  that  is  concern  for  the 
consumer.  However,  the  editorial  to 
which  I  have  referred  indicates  thiat  the 
NAM  is  taking  a  positive  tack  They 
now  fear  the  consumer  may  suffer  from 


a  labeling  provision  that  Is  suggested 
regarding  some  of  the  plastic  and  ply. 
wood  uses  of  wood. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa^  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SiMfLATiD  Peril 

A  new  threat  to  the  spirit  of  free  enter- 
prise has  V)een  lately  discerned  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers.  Sev- 
eral Congressmen  are  attempting  to  require 
labeling  of  products  that  may  be  painted 
to  look  like  wood  but,  like  the  wolf  in 
grandmother's  bed.  are  not  quite  what  they 
seem.  If  a  table  is  made  of  plastic  or  tin 
printed  to  resemble  mahogany.  It  would  have 
to  be  marked  "simulated."  This,  according 
to  thie  NAM.  would  lead  to  widespread  de- 
ception of  the  public. 

The  very  word  "simulated"  carries  a  con- 
notation of  trashlness.  the  NAM  fears,  cal- 
culated to  blight  the  sale  of  goods  that,  in 
the  larger  design  of  things,  are  perhaps  better 
made  of  hardboard  and  sheet  steel  than 
oak.  The  public  would  be  misled  Into  think- 
ing there  was  something  the  matter  with 
these  articles.  A  warning  of  this  sort  would 
only  create  more  problems  for  the  consumer 
than  It  solves,  according  to  the  association. 
For  one  thing,  it  would  make  him  wonder 
what  he  was  getting  for  his  money.  That 
thought  always  creates  problems  among  con- 
sumers, as  the  NAM  knows. 

On  the  other  hand,  behind  these  bills  one 
can  perceive  the  same  generoua  and  com- 
petitive spirit  that  for  years  lobbied  diligently 
to  prevent  manufacturers  from  coloring  mar- 
garine yellow.  This  is  one  of  the  rare  in- 
stances In  which  one  Is  quite  Justlfled  in 
permitting  himself  the  luxury  of  opposing 
t>oth  sides  of  the  question. 
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AMENDING  THE  CONSTITUTION  BY 
JUDICIAL  FIAT 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Recced  at  this  point,  an  interest- 
ing discussion  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  the  school  desegregation  cases 
of  1954,  commonly  referred  to  as  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education,  by  a  very 
distinguished  constitutional  lawyer  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  the  Honorable  Alfred  J. 
Schweppe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sepakate  STATi:ME*rT  OF  Alfred  J.  Schweppi, 
OF  Seattle.  Wash. 
(Partial  dissent  from  report  of  the  stand- 
ing committee  on  the  bill  of  rights  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  presented  at  the 
annual  convention  at  St.  Louis,  Mo  Aujrust 
1961.) 

While  I  agree  with  the  committee's  state- 
ment that  during  the  past  year  the  most 
conspicuous  constitutional  problem  has  in- 
volved the  14ih  amendment  and  race  rela- 
tions," I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  statement 
"that  the  outcome  of  the  public  school  cases 
of  1954  was  by  no  means  surprising  to  one 
who  evaluated  the  preceding  series  of  adjudi- 
cations." 

Being  on  the  public  record  with  the  oppo- 
site opinion  rCoNGiEssioNAL  Recobo.  vol.  104, 
pt  11.  p.  14380) .  I  am  unable  to  endorse  that 
statement.  To  one  who.  both  academically 
and  professionally,  has  closely  followed  the 
course  of  the  Supreme  Cotu-t  for  many  years, 
the  Brown  and  Boiling  cases  and  the  ra- 
tionale of  those  decisions  as  Judicial  rulings 
under  the  Constitution  came  as  a  tremen- 
dous shock. 


I  disagree  strongly  with  those  who  claim 
that  the  Brown  and  Boiling  cases  were  fore- 
shadowed In  such  cases  as  Sipuel  v  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Univ.  of  Okla..  332  U.S  631 
(1948);  Siceatt  v.  Painter,  339  U.S.  629 
(1950).  and  McLaurxn  v.  Okla  State  Regents. 
339  U.S  637  (1950).  The  cases  Just  cited 
were  based  squarely  upon  the  separate  and 
equal  doctrine  under  the  equal  protection 
clause.  In  that  In  those  cases  equal  facilities 
In  certain  institutions  of  higher  education 
had  not  been  provided  at  the  time  the  Negro 
students  applied  for  entrance  to  exclusively 
white  State-supported  universities 

Those  decisions,  dealing  with  equal  facil- 
ities at  the  college  level,  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  a  precedent  for  the  radical  change  in 
constitutional  doctrine  contained  In  the 
Brown  and  BolUng  cases  in  1954.  dealing 
with  elementary  and  secondary  educational 
systems  which  had  been  set  up  at  great  cost 
over  many  decades  in  reliance  upon  what 
appeared  to  be  a  constitutional  pattern  that 
was  thoroughly  and  unanimously  settled  at 
the  Federal  level  as  late  as  the  Gong  Lum 
case  In  1927  and  fully  recognized  In  later 
cases,  unless  Congress,  exercising  Its  legisla- 
tive grant  of  jxiwer  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment,  should   otherwise    declare 

Congress  under  section  5  of  the  14th 
amendment  had  "power  to  enforce,  by  appro- 
priate legislation."  the  equal  protection 
clause  contained  therein  Thai  body  had 
the  primary  constitutional  duty  to  carry  out 
the  Intent  of  the  amendment  The  very 
Congress  that  proposed  the  14th  amendment, 
from  the  beginnlne;,  and  all  svibsequent  Con- 
gresses down  to  the  date  of  the  scho<il  deci- 
sions in  1954,  had  expressed  their  intent  as 
to  equal  prote<  tion  by  providing  for  separate 
but  equal  schools  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  for  equal   treatment   In  the  States 

Tlie  14th  amendment,  adopted  July  28. 
1868  was  propiised  by  the  39th- Congress  on 
June  16.  1866  (14  Stat  358)  On  July  23, 
1866.  the  same  39th  Congress  passed  a  bill 
requiring  sch:)ol  moneys  In  the  cities  of 
Washington  and  Georgetown  to  be  divided 
proportionately  between  white  and  colored 
schools  (14  St  It  216  1,  and  on  July  28,  1866. 
it  passed  a  ta  11  setting  aside  certain  lands 
in  Washingtc  n,  DC.  lor  colored  schools 
Separate  schools  for  colored  children  In  the 
District  of  Cclumbla  were  provided  by  the 
act  of  July  11,  1862  In  the  tox.gh  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1870  Imposed  by  a  punltlvely 
minded  North -dominated  Congress  and  sub- 
sequent statu-es  enacted  in  the  seventies  to 
enforce  the  14th  amendment,  no  provision 
was  made  for  integrated  schools  On  March 
3.  1873.  Congress  reenactfd  an  act  governing 
colored  schools  In  the  Di.strlct  of  Columbia 
(17  Stat  6191  As  late  as  1946  in  the  school 
lunch  legislation  (42  USC.  1760)  Congress 
provided  that  If  a  State  maintained  sepa- 
rate schools  for  minority  and  majority  races 
the  money  should  not  be  available  "unless 
a  Just  and  equitable  dhstrlbutlon  Is  made 
Within  the  State"  Without  cataloging  all 
of  the  enactments,  it  Is  utterly  unthinkable 
historically  that  the  framers  of  the  14th 
amendment  Intended  white  and  colored 
schools  to  be  integrated,  and  that  the  Identi- 
cal Congress  and  subsequent  Congresses 
completely  misinterpreted  that  intent  by 
passing  unconstitutional  legislation  for  al- 
most a  hundred  years  Yet  the  intent  of  the 
framers  of  the  amendment  was  the  only 
question    before   the   Court    In    1954. 

My  views  on  the  Court's  conduct  In  these 
1954  public  school  cases  are  set  forth  in  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report,  October  24,  1958. 
pages   110-112.   in  part,   as   follows: 

"When  the  Court,  in  the  first  Brou'Ti  v. 
Board  of  Education  school -segregation  case, 
in  1954,  found  the  history  of  the  14th 
amendment  to  be  Inconclusive — which  was, 
I  believe,  an  understatement. — one  would 
think  a  court,  acting  Judicially,  would  have 
said  that,  there  being  no  persuasive  evi- 
dence of  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  amend- 


ment that  the  prior  decisions  of  the  Court 
are  wrong,  those  decisions  must  stand,  with 
the  subject  matter  left  to  Congress  or  the 
amendatory  process,  as  the  Court  has  so 
often  heretofore  said  about   policy  matter  ' 

"Just  a  few  words  about  the  prior  de- 
cisions to  Illustrate  my  point.  There  were 
a  number  of  applicable  earlier  precedents, 
the  first  m  1896,  the  last  In  1950 

"By  way  of  concrete  example,  in  the  Gong 
Lum  case  of  1927— a  school  case  from  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  in  which  both  the  ques- 
tion of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  per  se 
and  the  separate-but-equal  question  under 
the  14th  amendment  were  directly  raised — 
tlie  Supreme  Court,  then  composed  of  Chief 
Justice  Taft  and  Justices  Holmes,  Brandeis. 
Stone,  Van  Devanter,  McReynolds,  Suther- 
land. Butler,  and  Sanford,  unanimously  de- 
cided both  questions  in  favor  of  the  segre- 
gated schools  provided  for  by  tlie  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Mississippi  (see  detailed 
comments,  Congressional  Record,  vol  104, 
pt    11,  p    143801 

"Indeed.  Chief  Justice  Taft,  writing  the 
opinion  of  the  unanimous  Court,  said  "Were 
this  a  new  question  It  would  call  for  very 
full  argument  and  consideration,  but  we 
tl-ilnk  that  it  is  the  same  question  which 
h.is  been  many  times  decided  to  be  within 
tlie  constitutional  power  of  the  State  legis- 
lature to  settle  without  intervention  of  the 
Federal  courts  under  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution ' 

"Thus  in  1954  the  present  Supreme  Court 
reversed  precedents  upholding  segregated- 
school  legislation  not  WTltten  alone  In  1896, 
although  the  Court  In  Plcssi/  v  Fergwon 
was  much  closer  In  time  to  the  Intent  of  the 
14th  amendment  than  It  was  60  years  later, 
but  a  decision  rendered  unanimously  in 
1927  by  a  great  Court  headed  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taft.  and  including  among  Its  mem- 
bership Justices  Holmes,  Brandeis.  and 
Stone,  whose  names  are  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  a  liberal  view  of  the  Constitu- 
tion In  the  field  of  individual  rights, 

"It  wtll  be  especially  noted  that  the  dis- 
tinguished 1927  Court  considered  Itself 
bound  by  the  long-established  precedentp. 
and  that  it  was  not  within  Judicial  compe- 
tence to  upset  a  constitutional  interpreta- 
tion so  long  settled. 

"There  Is  no  question  that  the  decisions 
in  the  Brown  and  Boiling  cases  in  May  of 
1954,  giving  a  completely  new  meaning  to 
the  Constitution,  were  a  violent  shock  to 
those  who  believe  In  constitutional  stability 
and  constitutional  precedent,  and  who  look 
upon  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  as 
declarers  of  law  rather  than  as  social  en- 
gineers, since  changes  in  the  social  order, 
insofar  as  they  fall  within  the  Federal  do- 
main, seem  clearly  to  have  been  'eft  to  Con- 
gress or  the  amendment  pr(x:css  by  those 
«ho  wrote  the  Constitution  and  its  various 
added  provisions 

"Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  said  in  the 
great  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison:  'It  is  em- 
phaticftlly  the  province  and  duty  of  the  Ju- 
dicial department  to  say  what  the  law  is  ' 

"There  is  no  doubt  what  the  law  was  at 
11  59  am  on  May  17.  1954.  It  had  been 
definitely  settled  in  Gong  Lum  in  1927.  and 
in  other  cases.  In  1938,  Chief  Justice 
Hughes,  Fpeaking  for  a  majority  of  himself 
and  Justices  Brandeis,  Stone,  Black.  Reed, 
and  Roberts,  liad  said  In  Missouri  ex  rel 
Gaines  v  Canada  (305  U.S  337 1  :  'The  State 
has  sougiit  to  fvilfill  that  obligation  by  fur- 
nishing equal  facilities  in  separate  schools, 
a  method  the  validity  of  which  has  been 
sustained  by  our  decisions  Plcssy  v.  Fer- 
guson (163  U.S.  637.  544i;  McCabe'v.  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Raihcay  Co  (235 
U.S.  151,  160,  Gong  Lum  v  Rice  (275  US 
78,  85.  86 1  Compare  Cumming  v  Board  of 
Education    (175  US.  528.  544,   545).' 

•  In  fact.  In  Sucatt  v.  Painter  339  US  629 
(19501  the  identical  Court  thr.t  decided  the 
Brown  case  In  1954^substltutlng  only  Chief 


Justice  Vinson  for  Chief  Justice  Warren — 
nameiy.  Justices  Black.  Reed.  Frankfurter, 
Douglas  Jackson,  Burton,  Clark,  and  Min- 
ton,  rested  the  decUlon  squarely  on  the  sep- 
arate-but-equal doctrine 

"But  on  May  17,  1954,  at  1  p.m.,  all  this 
was  changed — changed  by  a  Judicial  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution — by  a  court  that, 
instead  of  declaring  'what  the  law  is,'  de- 
clared vhat,  in  the  personal  opinion  of  the 
then-incumbent  Judges,  the  law  ought  to  be. 
in  spite  of  a  hundred  yc^rs  of  Federal  and 
State  legislation  to  the  contrary,  and  con- 
trary to  Judicial  decisions  long  accepted  by 
the  Court  itself  as  conclusive. 

"How  far  the  Court  went  overboard  in 
1954  is  most  luridly  demonstrated  in  the 
conipan:on  case — Boiling  v.  Sharpe,  a  case 
amazingly  overlooked  most  of  the  time  by 
Court  critics — In  which  the  Court  flagrantly 
amendeti  the  due-process  clause  of  the  fifth 
amendment  by  converting  it  into  an  equal- 
prutectiun  clause, 

'If  the  Broun  v  Board  of  Education  case 
was  startling,  the  companion  Boiling  case. 
invalida- ing  the  segregated-school  statutes 
of  Congress  in  the  District  of  Columbia  al- 
most 10(1  years  old,  was  even  more  startling. 

"The  Court  decided  the  Brown  case  under 
the  eqv  al-protectlon  clause  of  the  14th 
amendrrent,  saying:  'We  hold  that  the  plain- 
tiflTs  and  others  similarly  situated,  for  whom 
the  actions  have  been  brought,  are.  by  rea- 
son of  ;he  segregation  complained  of,  de- 
prived of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
guaranteed  by  the  14th  amendment.  This 
disposition  makes  unnecessary  any  discus- 
sion, whether  such  segregation  aifto  violates 
the  due-process  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment ' 

But  m  the  companion  case  of  Boiling  v. 
Sliarpe.  decided  the  same  day  with  reference 
to  the  District  of  Columbia's  segregated- 
school  statutes  enacted  by  Congress,  the 
Court  faced  the  dilemma  that  the  Federal 
Constitution  contains  no  equal -protection 
clause  as  a  limitation  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernmen':.  The  14th  amendment  contains 
both  a  due-process  and  an  equal-protection 
clause,  the  due-process  clause  having  been 
taken  over  verbatim  from  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, and  adds  purposefully  an  equal-pro- 
tection clause,  because  that  concept  was 
deemed  and  construed  not  to  be  embraced 
in  due  process  i  see  Hurtado  v  California  i. 
But  the  fifth  amendment,  applicable  to  the 
Federal  Government,  contains  only  a  due- 
process  clause 

"Howi'ver.  the  Court  that  had  made  the 
psychological  ruling  In  the  Brown  case  was 
equal  to  the  dilemma  that  it  faced  in  the 
Boiling  case.  It  lield  that  the  due-process 
clause  of  the  fifth  amendment  should  be 
deemed  also  an  equal -protection  clause  as 
respects  the  Federal  Government — a  clear 
case  of  judicial  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion 

"When  the  fifth  amendment  was  adopted 
in  1791.  at  the  Instance  of  the  very  first 
Congres..,  importation  of  slaves  was  express- 
ly protected  in  the  Federal  Constitution  un- 
til 1808 — article  I.  section  9 — and  slaves 
were  then  considered  property  protected  by 
the  due -process  c'.ause  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment 

"Thuf  a  provision  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution v.hich  when  adopted  in  1791  did  not 
prohibit  but  protected  slavery.  Is  now  con- 
strued :n  1954  to  prohibit  segregation  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. TT.e  present  Court  no  longer  concerns 
Itself  with  the  Intent  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  or  the  framers  of  the  14th 
amendrrient.  but  substitutes  Its  own  (see 
Ralph  T  Catteral  .  Judicial  Self-Restralnt,' 
American  Bar  Asf.^ciation  Journal,  Septem- 
ber 1956.  p    829) . 

"While  I  can  af:ree  with  Bancroft  that  a 
court  decision  that  violates  the  Constitution 
is  Just  as  void  as  an  act  of  Congress  that 
violates  the  Constitution  who  will  settle  the 
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question?  The  Boiling  case,  for  example,  in 
my  opinion,  flagrantly  and  by  illogical  and 
ludlcroua  reasoning  violates  the  ConBtltu- 
tlon  and  indelibly  highlights  how  lar  the 
Court  was  making  policy  in  the  Brown  case 
and  changing  the  5th  amendment  to  con- 
form to  the  14th  In  the  Boiling  case  (see 
comments  printed  in  the  Conchzssionai, 
Recohd,  vol.  104,  pt.  11.  p.  14380.  especially 
p. 14381). 

•Obviovxsly  the  Court,  having  made  up  its 
collective  mind  to  outlaw  State  statutes  and 
constitutional  provisions,  did  not  face  up  to 
the  completely  different  constitutional  situ- 
ation in  the  District;  so  the  Judges  closed 
their  eyes  to  the  text  and  history  of  the  due- 
process  clause  of  the  5th  amendment — and 
as  interpreted  in  the  14th — and  completely 
rewrote  It,  I  think,  inexcusably." 

The  Court,  apparently  without  realizing  It 
(it  had  expressly  decided  the  Brown  case 
under  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment)  actually  rendered  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  that  amendment  pure 
surplusage,  because,  notwithstanding  the 
contrary  history,  it  found  that  the  equal 
protection  concept  is  embodied  in  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  5th  amendment;  and 
as  everybody  knows,  the  due  process  concept 
of  the  14th  was  bodily  adopted  from  the  5th. 
As  now  construed  by  the  present  Court,  we 
have  never  needed  an  equal  protection  clause 
in  the  14th  amendment,  although  hundreds 
of  decisions  are  based  on  it.  This  is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  happens  when  a  court 
abnegates  the  judicial  function  and  under- 
takes to  legislate. 

Having  been  born  and  resu-ed  in  Minne- 
sota, I  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  free  of 
legal  restrictions  on  race,  and  am  In  accord 
with  the  State  policies  of  nonsegregatlon 
which  prevailed  in  the  schools  and  colleges 
I  attended  in  the  Middle  West,  though  I  have 
never  felt  that  I  should  force  my  opinions 
on  southerners  who  have  a  different  view- 
point and  possibly  a  different  experience. 
However,  as  a  lawyer  I  have  been  deeply 
concerned  over  the  legal  processes  by  which 
desegregation  has  been  arrived  at  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  State  and  Federal 
segregation  cases  decided  In  May  1954  and 
1955. 

I  had  thought  long  prior  to  the  school 
cases  of  1954,  that  the  continued  pressture 
of  the  separate  and  equal  doctrine  as  de- 
clared by  Congress  and  by  the  Supreme 
Coturt,  the  high  cost  of  maintaining  segre- 
gated schools  of  equal  stature,  the  more  rapid 
emergence  of  the  colored  race  under  better 
schooling,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  intel- 
ligent persons  of  both  races  might  in  fore- 
seeable time  bring  about  substantial  prog- 
ress in  this  sensitive  area,  without  the 
violent  reactions  that  have  since  ensued.  To 
me  it  was  a  problem  to  be  solved  by  orderly 
evolution,  not  by  a  Judicial  explosion. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  I  believe  that 
nonsegregatlon  is  sound  and  a  proper  goal 
to  be  effected  by  appropriate  constitutional 
means — by  the  Congress  or  by  constitutional 
amendment  at  the  appropriate  time  when 
the  requisite  majorities  approve;  but  I  deny 
that  the  Court  had  the  constitutional  com- 
petence to  effect  the  change. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  the 
end  Julstlfles  the  means,  however  desirable 
the  end. 

The  committee  report  mentions  President 
Jackson's  attitude  toward  nullification.  In 
an  earlier  period  we  might  have  seen  a 
demonstration  of  the  attitude  toward  un- 
palatable Supreme  Court  decisions  ascribed 
to  President  Jackson,  who  was  both  a  lawyer 
and  an  ex-Judge  of  the  Tennessee  Supreme 
Court.  He  said:  "John  Marshall  wrote  it; 
let  him  enforce  it." 

But  then  is  not  now. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  school  cases  may  properly  be  de- 
scribed as  unconstitutional.  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis  in  Erie  Railroad  v.  Tompkiris 
304  U.S.  64.  77-78,  so  described  a  long  series 


of  decisions  beginning  with  Swift  v.  Tj/son, 
16  Pet.  1.  written  by  Justice  Story  and  fol- 
lowed in  dozens  of  later  cases.  Mr.  J\istlce 
Holmes  spoke  of  "an  unconstitutional  as- 
svunptlon  of  powers  by  the  courts  of  the 
United  States."     (Ibid,  p.  79.) 

While  the  foregoing  is  a  tenable  viewpoint 
with  respect  to  the  school  decisions,  the 
acceptance  by  the  Congress,  the  Executive. 
and  the  majority  of  the  people  and  their 
enforcensient  by  the  lower  Federal  courts  at 
least  in  the  Federal  system  have  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  making  it  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  lawyers  in  any  event,  as  officers  of  the 
court,  must  accept  the  result,  though  re- 
serving the  right  to  criticize  the  Court's  ad- 
judicatory processes. 

Moreover,  while  deprecating  any  resort  to 
violence,  lawyers  must  recognize  that  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision  may  be  opposed  "by 
all  lawful  means,"  as  resolved  by  a  group  of 
Senators  and  Congressmen  some  years  ago. 
Every  person  In  these  United  States,  Includ- 
ing any  Communist,  has  the  right  to  seek 
change  "through  peaceful  and  constitution- 
al means."  Schneider  man  v.  United  States, 
320  U.S.  118.  143.  That  is  a  civil  right  fully 
protected  by  the  Constitution. 

A  legal  and  social  revolution  efTected  by 
Court  decision  without  legislative  concur- 
rence and  against  legislative  precedent  of  a 
hundred  years  Is  necessarily  a  different  phe- 
nomenon from  a  major  social  change  effected 
by  legislation  with  Court  approval.  Espe- 
cially is  this  so  when  the  Court  reverses  Its 
own  almost  century-old  position  which  was 
formerly  consistent  with  the  viewpoint  of 
both  Congress  and  of  the  States. 

In  appraising  the  public  reaction,  es- 
p>eclally  in  the  South,  to  those  decisions  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  people  axe 
accustomed  to  Important  legal  changes  ar- 
rived at  by  Congress  after  long  open  debate 
and  full  notice  to  the  public  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  every  citizen  to  be  heard.  A  social 
revolutl<Hi,  on  the  other  hand,  effected  by  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  evolved  privately  In 
chambers  obviously  caught  many  people  with 
indescribable  surprise  and  unbelief. 

With  reference  to  change  "by  all  lawful 
means,"  two  Supreme  Court  decisions  were 
up>set  by  constitutional  amendment.  iChis- 
holm  V.  Georgia  and  the  11th  amendment; 
Farmers  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  case  and  the  16th 
amendment) .  Congress  has  reversed  many  a 
Supreme  Court  interpretation,  although  in 
the  school  cases  Congress  is  apparently 
stripped  of  power  because  Its  several  segrega- 
tion statutes  were  held  unconstitutional  by 
the  nonsequitur  reasoning  and  fifth  amend- 
ment misinterpretation  described  abov«.  And 
there  may  be  areas  for  State  legislation,  how- 
ever narrow,  in  view  of  the  Court's  present 
p)ositlon.  that  will  withstand  assault  undf^r 
the  Constitution.  The  proponents  of  svich 
measures  are  entitled  to  press  them  to  final 
Court  test. 

Resistance  to  unpalatable  law  Is  hot  an 
Isolated  phenomenon  of  the  Deep  South. 
Leaving  aside  the  prohibition  experiment  and 
the  deep  scars  left  by  It  on  our  social 
order,  witness  the  thunderous  reaction  to  the 
validity  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Again, 
witness  the  hlstorjj-af  the  fugitive  slave  law 
sustained  by  the  Sapre^^e  Court  and  designed 
by  Congress  to  reduce  tension  In  the  days 
prior  to  the  Civil  War  by  facilitating  the  re- 
turn of  slaves  who  had  escaped  northward. 
Many  Northern  States  resorted  to  interposi- 
tion by  enacting  State  "personal  liberty 
laws,"  which  forbade  State  courts  to  take 
Jurisdiction  of  cases  under  the  fugitive  slave 
law. 

In  my  lexicon  there  Is,  of  course,  no  room 
for  violent  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  propo- 
nents of  segregation,  Just  as  there  Is  no  room 
for  the  illegal  conduct  of  the  sit-in  pro- 
testants  or  freedom  riders,  who  seem  to  win 
approval  in  unexpected  places. 

My  objection  to  the  school  cases,  as  out- 
lined above,  is  based  on  principle — ^namely, 


that  the  Court  had  no  constlttrtlonai  right  to 
decide  these  cases  as  It  did,  after  the  Court 
had  said  in  1927  unanimously  (Holmes. 
Brandeis.  and  Stone  concurring)  that  the 
qvieetlon  had  t>een  so  often  decided  under 
the  14th  amendment  as  not  to  leave  any  sub- 
stantial Federal  question. 

A  word  about  Mapp  v.  Ohio,  decided  5  to  4 
on  June  19,  1961.  overruling  Wolfe  v.  CoJo- 
T-odo.  338  US  25  (1949)  and  holding  that  a 
conviction  obtained  in  a  State  court  on  an  il- 
legal search  and  seizure  by  State  officers 
violates  the  14th  amendment. 

While  again  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the 
end,  I  am  opposed  to  this  new  and  unwar- 
ranted extension  of  Federal  power  by  further 
stretching  the  14th  amendment.  I  support 
the  minority. 

It  has  long  been  the  rule  of  the  English 
courts  and  of  many  American  courts  that 
the  admissibility  of  evidence  Ls  not  effected 
by  the  manner  in  which,  or  the  source  from 
which.  It  is  obtained.  There  Ls  logic  in  this 
view.  But  to  paraplirase  Mr.  Justice  Holmes. 
law  Is  not  primarily  a  creature  of  logic  but 
of  htunan  experience.  Our  greatest  scholar 
in  the  field  of  evidence.  Dean  Wigmore.  a 
hne  logician,  characterizes  the  exclusion  by 
a  number  of  State  courts  to  the  "heretlcaJ 
Influence  of  Weeks  v.  United  States"  and 
as  a  contagion  of  sentimentality  in  some  of 
the  State  courts.  Inducing  them  to  break 
loose  from  long-settled  fundamentals."  (See 
Wigmore  on  Evidence   (3d  ed.)    sec.  2184  ) 

However,  I  do  not  agree  with  Wlgmore's 
view  because  of  the  historical  background 
of  our  constitutional  search  and  seizure  pro- 
visions, and  because  of  the  restraint  the 
exclusionary  rule  puts  on  overzealous  police 
activity.  Experience,  in  my  view,  shows  the 
latter  reason  at  least  to  be  sound.  (For- 
tunately, my  own  State  has  long  excluded 
such  evidence.  State  v.  Rousseau,  40 
Wn.  (2d)  »2.  241.  P  2d  447  ) 

But.  as  should  be  apparent  by  now.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  Increase  of  the  restraints  on 
the  several  States  by  the  legislative  processes 
of  the  present  Supreme  Court  wlUch  seems 
to  consider  Itself  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion with  plenary  fKjwers  entitling  it  to  re- 
write the  Constituuon  in  Its  own  Image,  or 
"as  a  third  legislative  chamber."  U  I  may  use 
the  apt  phrase  of  Judge  Learned  Hand  in 
his  brilliant  little  book  'The  BUI  of  RighU." 
The  conduct  of  the  court  makes  a  travesty 
of  the  statement  of  the  majority  in  Ullman 
V.  United  States.  359  U.S.  422.  428: 

"Nothing  new  can  be  put  into  the  Consti- 
tution except  through  the  amendatory  proc- 
ess. Nothing  old  can  be  taken  out  without 
tlie  same  process  " 

Except  as  above  noted  I  concur  in  the 
report  of  the  committee. 


ABSTENTION  OF  UNITED  STATES  IN 
VOTE  IN  UNITED  NATIONS  ON 
TUNISIAN  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
obliged  to  express  my  profound  disap- 
pointment over  the  abstention  of  the 
United  States  in  the  vote  taken  last  Fri- 
day at  the  United  Nations  on  the  resolu- 
tion relating  to  the  crisis  in  Tunisia. 

By  a  vote  of  66  to  0.  the  General  As- 
sembly approved  the  resolution,  urging 
immediate  negotiations  over  the  Bizerte 
dispute,  and  recognizing  Tunisia's  right 
to  call  for  a  withdrawal  of  French  troops 
from  her  soil.  Although  30  countries 
abstained,  among  them  the  United 
States,  not  a  single  vote  was  cast  against 
the  resolution.  Even  France  chose  to 
absent  herself,  rather  than  debate  the 
issue  before  the  bar  of  world  opinion. 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  to  cast 
its  vote  in  support  of  the  best  friend  we 
have  in  Africa  is  indefensible.    If  the 
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principle  of  self-determination  is  right 
for  Germany,  it  is  also  right  for  TunisiSL 
We  cannot  have  it  one  way  in  Europe, 
and  another  way  in  Africa,  without  being 
guilty  of  hypocrisy. 

I  regret,  Mr.  President,  that  I  must 
criticize  a  decision  made  by  a  Dcmo- 
c  alic  administration.  Having  a  high 
regard  for  our  President.  I  took  the  floor 
only  last  month  to  commend  hin^  for  the 
promising  new  African  policy  he  initi- 
ated in  the  opening  days  of  his  tenure. 
I  applauded  the  wisdom  of  the  vote  we 
cast  in  support  of  the  U.N.  resolution  on 
Angola,  even  though  we  were  obligated 
to  part  company  with  PortuRal,  one  of 
our  NATO  allies.  Differing  with  France 
may  be  harder,  but  the  issue  presented 
by  the  resolution  on  Tunisia  was  not  so 
removed  from  that  on  Angola  as  to  jus- 
tify our  abstention.  Each  Lime  we  per- 
mit expediency  to  override  the  funda- 
mental principles  we  proclaim  to  the 
world,  our  cause  is  weakened  everywhere. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  protest  our  absten- 
tion. I  trust  it  is  only  one  faltering  step 
back  from  the  hopeful  start  we  have 
made  in  the  development  of  an  inde- 
pendent policy  toward  Africa,  based  upon 
those  Just  principles  we  have  tradition- 
ally beheved  to  be  the  inalienable  rights 
of  man. 


POULTRY  PRICES 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  month  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Georgia  called  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  dire  economic  circum- 
stances in  which  the  American  poultry 
industry  finds  Itself  as  the  result  of  over- 
production. In  those  remarks,  I  out- 
lined my  recommendation  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  act  to  afTord  im- 
mediate relief  to  the  industry  through 
the  purchase  of  6  to  8  million  laying 
hens  for  oonsumption  in  the  school  lunch 
program. 

The  underlying  reason  for  the  over- 
prodnctlon  which  has  depressed  the 
poultry  industry  Is  a  practice  known  in 
the  trade  as  "vertical  Integration" — an 
arrangement  through  which  large  feed 
manufacturers  subsidize  increased  poul- 
try production  without  regard  to  the 
relationship  between  su*>ply  and  de- 
mand It  Is  the  opinkMhrof  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oeorgla,  Mr.  President, 
that  Coni?Tess  sooner  or  later  is  going 
to  have  to  look  into  tJiis  practice  and 
the  efr.?ct  It  is  having  upon  the  agricul- 
tural ecoiKuny  of  the  Nation. 

The  problem  was  piaced  in  perspective 
Ly  Farm  Editor  HaroW  Joiner,  of  the 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Journal  In  his  column  ap- 
pearing in  the  Sunday,  Aue:u8t  Tt,  Issue 
of  that  paper.  I  ask  unaTrimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  text  of  it  be 
printed  herewith  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RaooRO. 
as  follows: 

POTTLTtT     PKICIS     COWTIWUI     TO     FaU.,     SOMl 

LooKTWo  yo«  X3S.  Cowtbols 
(By  HaroUl  Joiner) 
TTaan  have  been  mamkb  ■erlotts  cbargva 
made  before  a  congrcartonal  cooBOslttee  r«- 
o«nUy  oonoemlac  the  ioKpartant  pomlirj  In- 
dustry of  this  Nation  and  the  Soutiieast  has 
looked  on  with  watchful  eyes. 
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For  this  is  bread  and  butter  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  persons  in  Georgia  and  the 
surrounding  States.  The  Georgia  Crop  Re- 
porting Service  has  Jtist  issued  its  annxtal 
survey  of  I9<J0  cash  income  from  the  farm. 

And  as  cculd  be  expected,  commercial 
broilers  contributed  the  largest  percentage 
of  the  total  cash  Income.  The  21.6  j>ercent 
of  the  income  Is  nearly  twice  the  share  of 
the  next  commodity. 

So  It  stands  to  reason  the  pouJtrymen,  the 
processors,  and  everyone  else  connected  with 
the  Industry  is  concerned  with  the  charges, 
brought  on  by  the  record  low  prices. 

It  stems  from  this  business  of  integra- 
tion of  the  Industry,  something  that  has 
concerned  mar.y  agricultural  leaders  for  some 
years  now  F.armers  In  the  beginning  sur- 
rendered part  of  their  initiative  and  say-so 
by  allowing  the  processor  or  the  feed  dealer 
or  some  other  representative  share  in  the 
production  management  because  they  were 
going  to  handle   the  marketing   end. 

We  have  so  often  said.  In  this  comer  that 
marketing  of  Georgia  farm  products  is  one 
of  the  most  vital  concerns  today.  But.  this 
is  a  place  to  use  caution.  The  marketing 
should  come  through  the  farmers  them- 
selves. 

To  surrender  the  marketing  at  this  time 
could  lead  to  something  similar  to  that 
which  has  plagued  the  chicken  farmers  in 
the  State  and  around  the  Nation. 

It  has  been  generally  conceded  for  many 
months  now  that  the  feed  dealers  who  have 
furnished  contracts  to  the  broiler  grower  has 
been  only  breaking  even  or  has  been  losing 
money  on  the  broilers. 

Now  anyone  knows  that  a  businessman 
does  not  lose  money  on  some  deal — not  more 
than  once  But  these  same  dealers  have 
been  continually  placing  the  chickens  on  the 
farm. 

So  they  have  been  making  money  on  the 
feed  then.  This  is  their  only  chance  at  a 
profit  and  few  people  can  believe  they  are  In 
the  business  only  to  give  the  man  a  chance 
to  grow  chickens. 

But  the  price  of  chickens  continues  to 
BXifler.  gong  down  to  lower  record*.  The 
grower  cannot  survive  In  a  squeese  that  baa 
threatened  hlzn  for  many  nKjnths.  but  now 
threatens  his  dealer  who  is  also  feeUng  the 
■queeae. 

Once  again  It  is  the  giant  In  the  Industzy 
who  Is  feeUng  the  least  pinch.  Maybe  It  is 
because  they  have  guarded  against  such  a 
moment  by  building  toward  It.  Then  maytw 
It  to  an  attempt  to  drive  the  little  man  out, 
some  of  the  poultry  people  have  said. 

Oeorglans  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  oat- 
come.  Many  people  see  a  oontrol  of  soms 
kind  in  tbe  next  few  months  as  the  Govern- 
ment begins  to  police  the  Industry  during  a 
time  when  trouble  abounds. 

It  Is  another  example  of  what  cas  happen 
tf  the  farmers  themselves  do  not  keep  at 
least  a  sharing  hand  in  the  seUlng  of  their 
own  "stuff." 

H  there  Is  evidence  of  any  attempt  to  drive 
the  little  feed  dealer  from  the  scene  then 
every  Georgian  should  be  concerned  for  it 
could  be  an  Indication  of  things  to  come  In 
other  agricultural  pursuits,  liet  the  authori- 
ties deal  with  the  responsible  persons  or  clear 
thetr  name  once  and  for  all. 

Georgia  and  the  Southeast  hSTe  a  great 
stake  la  the  broiler  problem  and  the  quicker 
ttx  solution  the  better  it  win  be  for  all  her 
cltlaens. 


CX>LORADO  RIVER  STORAGE  PROJ- 
ECT TRANSMISSION  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
month  ot  June  a  letter  which  was  pre- 
pared and  sent  to  me  by  the  director 
of  the  Arizona  Public  Service  Co.  was 
never  delivered.  A  copy  of  that  letter 
was  printed  in  the  Record  by  the  Junior 


Senator  from  Arizona,  who  luiderstood 
the  letter  had  been  delivered. 

Since  that  time  I  hare  received  the 
letter  from  the  Arizona  PufoUc  Servloe 
Co.,  and  I  have  prepared  a  reply  to  that 
letter.  Since  the  Incoming  letter  Is  in 
the  Record,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  reply  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 
and  I  also  £isk  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  of  August  16, 
1961.  entitled  "Public,  Private  Power 
Gird  for  a  New  Struggle,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  beii^g  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Reoosd,  as  follows; 

AttcubtSI,  1961. 
Mr  John  M  Jacobs. 

Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Arv:ona  Public  Service  Co., 
Phoenix.  Ariz 

Dbar  Mr.  Jacobs:  I  have  now  received  and 
read  the  copy  of  yotir  letter  dated  June  22. 
1961.  which  was  sent  vat  under  date  of  July 
27.  1961. 

In  your  June  letter  you  demand  that  I 
apologize  for  a  statement  I  submitted  June 
7  to  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  in  support 
of  an  all -Federal  transmlseton  system  for 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project.  While 
I  can  understand  that  the  financial  and  pub- 
lic relations  interests  of  your  company  re- 
quire the  submission  and  exploitation  of  the 
communication  which  you  sent  me.  I  can 
see  no  reason  to  apologize  for  stating  facts 
that  are  a  matter  of  public  record.  *" 

Klrst  of  all.  may  1  say  that  I  did  not  any- 
where imply— CM-  intend  to  Imply— that  there 
is  anything  "illegal"  In  the  relatioras  between 
the  Arizona  Public  Service  Co.  and  Ebasco 
Sen-Ices,  or  that  the  directors  of  the  Arizona 
Public  Service  Co.  "have  acted  or  wIU  act 
lllegaliy  in  collusion  with  Il3asoo  Services." 
If  the  directon  of  the  Arlaona  Public  Serv- 
ice Oo.  ehooec  to  read  thla  imp'icaUon  into 
my  atateEient — ^It  can  only  be  bacause  what 
I  said  put  them  on  the  defenalve. 

Second.  I  did  not  argiu  that  purchasing 
technical  or  apeclaliaad  services  from  Ebaaco 
Servioea  was  not  in  the  best  interest  of  your 
company.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  are 
guided  by  one  rule — that  jrour  policies  murst 
be  In  the  beet  Interests  of  the  Ariacoia  Public 
Service  Co — as  you  see  those  interasts. 

But  I  do  say  that  the  record  makes  it 
abundantly  clear  that  tbere  are  close  con- 
nections between  your  company  and  Ebaaco, 
which  appear  to  go  beyond  U»e  porely  tech- 
nical In  scope.  Por  example.  In  1960.  your 
company  was  billed  by  Sbaaoo  for  nearly  $1 
million  In  ciiarges.  In  addition  to  feea  and 
expenses  assessed  by  Ebaaco  for  work  In 
connection  with  ateamplants.  the  chargas 
Included  bills  for  preparation  of  Federal  In- 
come tax  returna.  rate  structure  and  loan 
growth  atodiee.  sales  and  marlBetinc  anal- 
yses, insurance,  rate  case  preparation,  fi- 
nancing work,  distribution  faculties  meth- 
ods assistance,  and  other  services. 

Also,  the  Senate  Subconunlttee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  has  found  that  by  mrMnm 
of  contracts  made  at  less  than  arms  length. 
Ebaaco  has  been  able  on  occasion  to  domi- 
nate the  management  and  policies  of  its 
clients  and  dictate  poUdes  and  riwrt^i/^rut 
I  do  not  say  there  have  ever  been  such  con- 
tracts between  Ebaaco  and  your  company — 
I  only  point  out  what  Is  a  matter  ot  public 
record  in  otlur  lustancas  to  Uluatrat*  why 
there  is  so  much  concern  In  this  area. 

However.  I  have  no  desire — nor  do  I  have 
the  time — to  gngape  In  a  praloaflwl  aisu- 
ment  with  the  directors  of  tktm  ArlaoBa  Pub- 
lic Service  Oo.  over  the  OKtent  to  irtitah  th* 
company  Is — or  Is 
enced  by  Ebasco. 
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The  existence  of  electric  power  monopolies 
in  many  ptirts  of  the  United  States  oyer  the 
past  years  has  been  well  documented  by  in- 
vestigations of  the  UJS.  Congress.  I  am 
properly  concerned,  I  believe,  lest  such 
monopolies  should  become  active  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  electrical  energy  derived 
from  the  Colorado  River  storage  project.  It 
is  my  further  concern  lest  such  a  monopoly 
distribute  the  power  In  a  way  which  would 
not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  my  State  of 
Utah. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  transmission 
lines  controversy,  I  committed  myself  to 
support  the  course  which  would  develop  the 
power  in  a  manner  which  would  preserve 
the  largest  possible  amount  In  the  upper 
basin  fund  for  the  development  of  future 
Utah  water  projects.  In  my  opinion,  the 
all-Federal  transmission  system  offers  the 
best  assvu-ance  that  the  necessary  funds  will 
be  available  at  the  proper  times  to  pay  out 
these  projects. 

Most  sincerely. 

Prank  E.  Moss, 

U.S.  Senator. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  16,  1961] 

Public,    Private    Power    Gird    for    a    New 

Strtjgcue 

Public  and  private  lobbyists  are  getting 
ready  for  another  congressional  struggle 
that  could  make  the  Hanford  atomic  power 
battle  look  like  a  mere  short  circuit. 

The  second  of  the  two  major  public  power 
fights  of  1961  involves  the  construction  of 
more  than  2,000  miles  of  transmission  lines 
in  five  Western  States. 

The  lines  would  move  1.3  million  kilo- 
watts of  power  from  three  large  Federal  dams 
nearlng  completion  m  Colorado,  Arizona,  and 
Utah. 

The  dams  are  a  $1 -billion  undertaking 
comprising  the  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect. Its  primary  purpose  is  to  prevent  floods 
and  provide  water  for  irrigation,  industrial, 
and  mimlcipal  uses. 

POWER  A   BYPRODUCT 

The  power  would  be  a  byproduct  of  the 
dams  and  would  be  transmitted  in  Colorado, 
New  Mexico.  Utah,  Wyoming,  Arizona,  and 
parts  of  Nevada  and  California. 

Both  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
L.  Udall  and  his  predecessor,  Fred  A.  Seaton, 
have  supported  a  proposal  for  construction  of 
all  the  transmission  lines  by  the  Biu-eau  of 
Reclamation,  which  is  part  of  the  Interior 
Department. 

Five  private  utility  companies  that  serve 
the  area  want  to  build  about  two-thirds  of 
the  lines  themselves.  Under  the  utilities' 
proposal  the  other  third  of  the  lines,  con- 
necting the  dams,  would  be  constructed  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  all -Federal  system  would  cost  $189 
million  and  would  comprise  nearly  3,000 
miles  of  lines.  Under  their  plan  the  private 
utilities  would  spend  $100  million  to  build 
2,000  miles  of  the  lines,  while  the  Federal 
Government  would  spend  $53  million  for  the 
rest. 

CONSUMER    PAYS    IN    END 

The  users  of  electricity  in  the  area  would 
eventually  pay  for  the  cost  of  either  the  all- 
Federal  or  the  Federal-private  utility  system. 

There  is  some  dispute  over  the  figures  used 
by  both  sides.  The  public  power  proponents 
also  argue  that  Government-owned  lines 
could  deliver  power  at  less  cost  to  users  than 
could  the  private  utilities. 

President  Kennedy  has  asked  Congress  to 
appropriate  $5.8  million  to  complete  plan- 
ning for  the  lines  and  begin  building  them. 

The  request  is  part  of  the  public  works 
appropriations,  which  are  expected  to  be  re- 
ported out  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  within  a  week.  The  House  prob- 
ably will  act  on  the  bill  soon  after  it  is  ap- 
proved by  the  committee. 


APPROPRIATION    DELAYED 

The  appropriations  measure  has  been  de- 
layed by  the  Illness  of  Committee  Chairman 
Clarence  Cannon,  Democrat,  of  Missouri, 
and  by  a  decision  to  keep  it  in  committee 
until  the  Hanford  controversy  was  resolved. 

A  $95-mlllion  authorization  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  atomic  powerplant  at  Han- 
ford, Wash.,  has  been  the  subject  of  bitter 
congressional  debate  and  Intensive  maneu- 
vering for  several  weeks. 

Private  power  companies,  the  coal  industry. 
and  the  House  Republican  leadership  have 
led  an  apparently  successful  fight  against  the 
Hanford  project,  which  has  been  vigorously 
supported  by  the  same  western  leaders  In 
Congress  who  are  behind  the  plana  for  the 
construction  of  Federal  transmission  lines 
from  the  Colorado  storage  project 

The  House  has  twice  defeated  the  Hanford 
project,  but  the  Senate  has  approved  it  Al- 
though the  legislation  containing  the  pro- 
posal is  still  before  a  Senate-House  confer- 
ence committee,  It  Is  considered  highly  un- 
likely that  Congress  will  authorize  the  plant 
this  year. 

Although  most  of  the  power  generated  at 
the  Colorado  storage  dams  would  go  to  rural 
electrification  cooperatives.  muiucipally 
owned  power  companies  and  other  nonprofit 
distributors  of  power,  the  private  utilities 
want  to  own  the  lines  for  three  important 
reasons : 

1.  There  is,  of  course,  considerable  profit 
to  be  made  in  the  transmission  of  power 

2.  By  introducing  the  1.3  million  kilowatt* 
of  additional  power  into  their  lines  the  pri- 
vate utilities  would  probably  be  able  to  use 
it  to  avoid  the  construction  of  additional 
generating  facilities  of  their  own  for  peak 
periods  while  still  meeting  all  the  needs  of 
the  cooperatives  and  the  municipally  owned 
companies. 

3.  The  private  utilities  fear  that,  in  the 
words  of  a  recent  Council  of  State  Chambers 
of  Commerce  bulletin,  the  Federal  transmis- 
sion lines  would  be  "a  giant  step  toward  ac- 
complishment of  a  nationwide  power  grid." 

public  power  view 

Public  power  proponents  envisiotf  tho  day 
when  the  West  Is  tied  together  by  Govern- 
ment-owned transmission  lines.  An  Interior 
Department  task  force  Is  studying  a  proposal 
to  send  power  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  as 
far  south  as  Los  Angeles 

The  three  Colorado  storage  dams  that 
would  produce  power  are  Glen  Canyon  (900.- 
000  kilowatts)  on  the  Colorado  River  In 
northern  Arizona;  Flaming  Gorge  1 108.000 
kilowatts)  on  the  Green  River  in  northern 
Utah,  and  Curecantl  (160.000  kilowatts)  on 
the  Gunnison  River  in  Colorado.  A  fourth 
dam.  the  central  Utah  project,  would  produce 
little  power. 

The  Colorado  storage  project  wa«  author- 
ized by  Congress  in  1956.  The  first  power 
from  the  project  is  expected  to  be  available 
in  Jftne  1963. 

The  1.3-mlllion-kllowatt  capacity  of  the 
project  is  about  2'/2  times  as  large  as  thai 
of  the  gigantic  Grand  Coulee  Dam., 


FATHER  EUSEBIO  FRANCISCO  KINO 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
on  April  10  of  this  year  I  placed  in  the 
Record  an  article  by  one  of  our  Arizona 
writers  dealing  with  the  history  of 
Father  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino  As  I 
mentioned  at  the  time  that  the  year 
1962  will  be  a  special  one  for  Arizona, 
for  Arizona  shall  have  been  a  State  for 
50  years  and  at  the  same  time  shall  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Union  for  100 
years.  In  addition  to  this.  1962  will  be 
celebrated  as  the  250th  anniversary  of 
the  passing  of  Father  Kino,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Cathohc  priests. 


who  dedicated  his  life  to  bringing  re- 
ligion into  the  West.  Although  1962  will 
have  in  store  many  events  commeno- 
rating  the  State  of  Arizona  and  Father 
Kino.  I  should  like  to  have  the  Record 
show  that  proper  recognition  was  given 
this  man  during  1961. 

At  the  Second  Annual  Arizona  Histor- 
ical Society  Convention  at  Tucson  on 
March  16  through  18  the  Arizona  Pio- 
neers Society  displayed  an  exhibit  of 
paintings  depicting  Father  Kino's  work 
by  Arizona  artist,  Ted  DeGrazia.  Also 
on  display  was  a  statue  of  Father  Kino 
on  loan  from  the  U.S.  National  Park 
Service,  Timiacacori  National  Monu- 
ment. On  Wednesday,  March  15,  1961. 
a  pontifical  Mass  was  celebrated  in 
Father  Kino's  memory  at  St.  Augustine 
Cathedral  by  the  Most  Reverend  Francis 
J   Green.  D.D..  bishop  of  Tucson. 

In  conjunction  with  this,  the  Arizona 
Pioneers  Historical  Society  published  a 
booklet  entitled  "Kino — A  Commemora- 
tion." I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the 
article.  "A  Short  Assessment,"  by  Patri- 
cia P.  Paylore,  which  was  written  espe- 
cially for  this  commemorative  booklet, 
and  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  prints  in  the  Record  the  remarks 
of  Father  Burrus  during  this  Mass,  and 
a  paper  he  prepared  and  read  before  the 
historical  society. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article, 
remarks,  and  paper  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Kino — A  Commemoration — A   Short 

Assessment 

(By   Patricia  P.   Paylore) 

(His  name  is  legendary.  His  work  is  his- 
tory He  Is  Kino,  padre  on  horseback,  apos- 
tle to  the  Plmas  i 

He  died  250  years  ago  this  month  of  March 
after  24  years  In  Plmerta  Alta.  We  honor 
him  now  throughout  the  Spanish  southwest, 
remembering  belatedly  the  heroic  propor- 
tions of  his  frontier  life,  recognizing  at  last 
the  historic  character  of  his  pioneer  career. 
One  has  only  to  turn  to  the  bibliography 
which  follows  to  become  aware  of  the  extent 
to  which  new  archival  discoveries  have  stim- 
ulated research  Into  his  life  and  writings. 
Translations  of  documentary  material  hith- 
erto available  only  in  its  original  Spanish 
or  German  have  broadened  the  general  in- 
terest in  this  remarkable  man  and  the  geog- 
raphy of  his  activities. 

Although  the  chronology  of  Kino's  life  Is 
now  fairly  fixed,  there  Is  still  conflicting  evi- 
dence concerning  the  date  of  his  birth.  And 
though  his  writings  are  for  the  most  part 
well  placed  in  time,  there  are  still  uncertain- 
ties about  the  details  of  some  of  the  printed 
works  While  his  journey  to  what  is  now 
Baja  California  In  1683  Is  documented  with 
official  records  and  Kino's  own  map.  there 
are  still  doubts  In  the  minds  of  some  exact- 
ing scholars  concerning  places,  distances. 
nomenclature  In  short,  there  is  opportu- 
nity yet  to  do  original  research  Into  his  life, 
work,  travels,  writings;  and  the  observance 
of  the  250th  anniversary  of  his  death  will 
surely  stimulate  such  investigations. 

Many  regions,  perhaps  all.  have  their 
heroes.  Marquette  and  LaSalle.  both  con- 
temporaries of  Kino's,  are  honored  in  the 
areas  of  their  activities.  Salvatlerra  and  Serra 
have  a  secure  place  In  California.  Pike  and 
Fremont,  Kearny  and  Carleton  and  Garces 
and  Onate  and  a  thousand  others  are  figures 
of  historical  Importance  and  significance 
for  all  time  to  come,  and  the  continuing 
interpretations  of  their  deeds  and  Infiuence 
show  no  sign  of  diminishing. 
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But  there  are  fewer  whose  Imprint  was 
achieved  creatively  and  positively,  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  In  the  eaine  place,  and 
of  wtiom  little  toat  good  can  be  said,  no 
matter  how  scientlOc  or  factual  the  literary 
and  hlatorical  approach  All  men  have  their 
shortcomings,  most  heroes  their  weakneeaes. 
It  is  only  with  a  figure  like  Kino  that  we 
begin  to  approach  the  dedicated  and  single- 
minded  giant  whoee  beliefs  and  their  trana- 
latlon  into  realities  have  changed  the  course 
of  history  and  the  face  of  the  land.  Kino 
was  such  a  figure.  To  live  In  Plmerta  Alta 
two  and  a  half  centurlee  later  is  to  prosper 
in  a  civilisation  which  reets  upon  founda- 
tions he  laid  In  the  wlldemeM.  Who  else 
but  a  man  of  such  intellectual  and  spiritual 
proportions  and  physical  stamina  could  have 
created  so  much  from  eo  little? 

While  Kino  came  to  ICexloo  to  begin  what 
was  to  be  his  true  llfework  at  a  time  when 
the  Spanish  Scruthweet  was  still  shaken  by 
the  terrors  of  the  Pueblo  Rebellion  of  1680 
and  the  martyrdom  of  21  Franclecens  In  New 
Mexico,  we  may  be  sure  that  due  account  had 
been  taken  of  the  causes  of  that  revolt  by 
the  Jesuits  In  Mexico  City  There  In  the 
Coleglo  M&ximo  de  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo, 
the  order's  headquarters,  where  the  36-year- 
old  Kino,  then  Just  arrived  from  Europe, 
was  houaed,  he  could  observe  the  Jesuits' 
power  and  Influence  tn  the  afTairs  of  govern- 
ment. Certainly  it  Is  likely  that  a  worldly 
and  realistic  view  of  matters  which  might 
have  parallel  effects  on  their  own  missionary 
eflTorte  would  prerBil.  So  that  when  Kino 
went  north  In  1«87.  he  undoubtedly  had 
studied  this  event  and  wtw  determined  that 
no  deed  of  his  should  provoke  a  like  occur- 
rence. 

He  went  about  his  work,  albeit  eealously, 
in  a  spirit  of  optimism  and  Christian  humil- 
ity that  never  wavered  or  faltered  for  the 
next  24  years  While  Spanish  colonization 
had  failed  repeatedly  t>ecause  of  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  many  of  the  military  and., 
the  colontsts.  Kino  profited  from  obeer»atlon 
and  experience.  In  Baja  California,  for  in- 
stance, where  in  1688  he  had  accompanied 
the  Atondo  y  Artlll6n  expedition  as  superior 
of  the  missionaries  and  royal  coemographer, 
he  was  on  more  than  one  occasion  dismayed 
by  severe  military  measures  taken  against 
the  Indians;  for  their  behavior,  based  on  a 
primitive  code,  could  not  and  should  not  be 
Judged  wholly  nor  dealt  with  wholly  on 
Euro7>ean  concepts. 

Furthermore,  he  had  taken  the  precaution 
before  leaving  for  his  new  mlasloQ  to  obtain 
Royal  provision  that  such  converts  as  he 
should  make  in  Plmerla  Alta  be  not  forced 
by  the  Spaniards  "to  give  tribute  or  to  serve 
on  estates  or  in  mines"  for  a  period  of  30 
years. 

His  personal  conduct  during  the  ensuing 
quarter  of  a  oentury  was  perhaps  his  great- 
eat  aaaet  la  the  success  of  his  mlaaioDs,  for 
he  labored  prodigiously  to  provide  for  the 
temporal  needs  of  his  charges  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  concerned  with  their 
spiritual  welfare.  His  daily  life,  as  we  know 
from  his  associates,  was  exemplary,  nay 
saintly.  But  his  belief  in  the  importance  of 
a  base  of  material  prosperity  for  his  children 
Indicates  that  he  had  noted  the  causes  of 
Spanish  failures  elsewhere  In  the  New  World. 

We  know  some  of  this  from  Maaje.  the 
conun&nder  of  Kino's  military  escort  on  sev- 
eral expedlUons,  who  wrote  in  his  "Lua  de 
Tlerra  Inc6gnita,"  concerning  the  evenU  of 
1695  when  the  Pinuu  revolted,  "Prom  the 
conspiracy  and  the  burning  only  the  pueblos 
of  Dolores  were  exempt.  This  I  attribute  to 
the  virtue  and  the  continuous  and  fervent 
prayers  of  Father  Kuaebio  Kino,  first  mis- 
sionary of  that  revolted  nation,  for.  since  he 
has  been  their  spiritual  father  and  had  wiped 
their  tears  in  their  times  of  need,  amictlon 
and  trouble,  defending  them  always,  grati- 
tude perhaps  kept  them  from  burning  and 
destroying  his  mlsBlon." 


Throughout  his  34  years  to  Pimerfa  Alta. 
especially  from  1090  on,  Ktno  found  ttazn  to 
continue  his  Interest  to  Ba)a  California.  moA 
it  Is  througti  his  efforts  during  this  pcrkxL, 
when  be  was  largely  landlocked,  that  It  was 
proved  a  peninsula — as  he  had  been  taught 
to  believe  in  Europe — rather  ttian  an  island 
— ^whlch  he  hlmeelf  had  come  around  to  ac- 
cepting after  his  arrival  in  America. 

The  touching  story  of  t^  blue  abalone 
shells  which  Kino  first  found  In  1885  on  his 
expedition  across  BaJa  California  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Is  resumed  In  169©  and 
thereafter  when  identical  specimens  were 
brought  to  him  from  the  vicinity  of  Yuma. 
In  the  fall  of  1700  Kino  made  a  Journey  to 
the  Juncture  of  the  Otla  and  the  Colorado, 
and  beyond,  to  see  for  himself  that  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  was  far  to  the  south  and  that 
only  land  lay  to  the  west,  a  land  over  which 
had  come  the  blue  shells. 

In  his  serious  preoccupation  with  the  sav- 
ing of  souls,  it  Is  doubtful  that  Kino  ever 
recognised  the  Irony  of  his  final  work  and 
Its  partlculao-  location.  Since  the  redtooov- 
ery  by  Bolten  early  in  the  century  of  Kino's 
"Favoree  Celeetlales."  we  hare  known  in- 
creasingly that  this  history  of  Plmerta  Alta, 
wrttten  at  the  command  of  the  father  gen- 
eral of  the  Jesuit  order  by  the  principal  per- 
sonage In  the  region  during  the  years  be- 
tween 1687  and  1710,  would  establish  its  au- 
thor as  the  leading  historical  character  of 
the  area  for  recorded  times.  Kino  emerges 
from  this  work  as  one  who  literally  created 
Plmerla  Alta  as  a  Spanish  Province,  and  who. 
though  six  decades  were  to  elapee  before  this 
particular  dream  was  realized  (and  then  by 
the  Franciscans  after  his  own  order  had  been 
expelled  from  Spanish  America ) .  had  In- 
spired the  occupation  of  Baja  California.  It 
was  he  who  first  made  known  the  geography 
of  Plmerta  Alta.  who  drew  the  earliest  map 
extant  showing  the  Gila  and  Colorado  Rivera 
and  southern  Arizona  on  the  basis  of  actual 
personal  exploration,  and  whose  letters  and 
diaries  have  added  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
region's  prehistory,  ethnohletory,  and  his- 
tory. 

And  yet,  we  know  that  Kino  wished  des- 
perately to  go  elsewhere  than  here,  when 
he  was  finishing  the  preparation  for  his  mis- 
sionary career  at  the  Jesuit  University  of 
Ingolstadt  durtng  the  years  1666-78.  He  had 
taken  Ban  Francisco  Xavler  as  his  patron 
saint  following  the  intercession  of  the  Apos- 
tle of  the  Indies  during  a  near  fatal  iltoess 
to  1668.  He  thereafter  determined  to  enter 
the  Society  of  Jeras  and  become  a  missionary 
to  the  heathen.  His  letters  to  the  father 
general  durtng  the  latter  part  of  this  pertod 
are  filled  ■with  importunlngs,  however  re- 
spectful and  pious,  to  be  allowed  to  under- 
take a  mission  "to  the  Indies,  or  to  Chtoa." 
His  reading  of  the  martyrdom  of  Sptaola 
In  the  Par  East,  of  the  •work  of  his  patron 
San  Xavler  there,  his  knowledge  of  his  own 
relative.  Father  Martin  Martini  whoee  name 
in  China  Is  Immortal,  all  conspired  to  create 
in  him  a  really  burning  desire  to  go  east. 
In  hto  "Favcres  Oelestlales"  he  •writes:  "I 
have  always  had  an  especially  strong  lean- 
tog  toward  the  conversions  of  Great  Chtoa. 
In  the  beginning  I  asked  to  go  to  the  mis- 
sions there."  He  applied  himself  to  the 
mathematical  sciences  at  the  university  be- 
cause of  the  usefulness,  already  of  record, 
of  Jesuit  mathematicians  at  the  Chinese 
court.  He  speaks  of  his  pleasure  in  living 
"to  the  rooms  of  our  college  whose  windows 
looked  toward  the  east,  so  that  I  might  be 
comforted  by  the  mere  sight  of  the  east." 

His  anxiety  over  his  final  assignment,  when 
orders  finally  came  in  1678.  persisted  until 
his  destination  was  settled  by  lot  bet-ween 
himself  and  another  father,  Ktao  losing  the 
Philippines  and  drawing  Mexico  Instead. 
Even  then  he  took  advantage  of  vtirlous  cir- 
cumstances which  prevented  his  immediate 
departure  for   Mexico,    to  ^toake   further  at- 


tempts to  get  \,he  assignment  altered.  While 
he  never  once  allows  himrelf  to  be  put  in  a 
poslUon  of  rel>emon,  he  nevertheless  reiUr- 
ates  his  personal  deatre  to  be  sent  east,  to 
ttie  long  correspondence  which  we  now  have 
available  for  study  between  himself  and  the 
Ducheas  of  Avelro  y  Aroos.  a  patroness  of 
Jeeutt  missions  in  the  Ortent. 

Even  after  the  long  delayed  voyage  to 
America  Anally  deposited  him  on  Mexican 
soil,  he  persisted  to  his  eflorte  to  change  his 
destiny,  trying  to  get  permission  to  atta<h 
himself  to  an  Ortent- bound  party  of  mis- 
slonartes  then  being  made  up  in  Mexico, 
meanwhile  hoping  that  the  sertouji  dis- 
position to  mal  de  mer  by  one  of  the  chosen 
would  allow  himself  to  be  sulwtituted. 

To  no  avail. 

Kino  •was  destined  for  Plmerta  Alta,  and  to 
it  he  came,  and  stayed.  And  for  which  we 
give  thanks  today. 

Plmerla  Alta  •was  a  hostile  land.  Even 
today  It  U  still  so,  with  its  vast  waterless 
distances,  its  thorny  visage,  its  silent  air 
of  eternity.  The  Papagueria.  the  Camtoo  del 
Diablo,  even  the  modem  bombtog  and  mis- 
sile ranges  arc  mostly  empty,  quiet,  time- 
less.    This  Is  how  Kino  first  saw  It. 

But  there  are  also  evidences  of  his  so- 
journ here,  not  alone  to  the  rvans,  alaa,  of 
the  many  beautiful  missions  which  he  es- 
tabllsiied  on  the  Rio  Altar,  the  Rio  Magda- 
lena.  the  Rio  San  Miguel — chuiches  whose 
names  are  like  the  music  of  their  bells: 
Nuestra  Sefiora  de  los  Dolores,  Santa  Oer- 
trudls  de  Sarlc.  San  Joe*  de  Imuris,  Ntiestra 
Sefiora  de  las  Remedioa,  San  Cayetana  de 
Tumacaoort.  and  the  Dove  of  the  Deaert — 
but  evidences  also  of  his  todustry  as  a 
fam»er  and  stockman  and  trailblaser  as  well. 

For  Kino  was  a  doer,  and  the  history  of 
his  accomplishments  staggers  the  toquiring 
mind.  Let  those  today  who  live  lazily  in 
the  land  of  mafiana  take  heed  of  his  extraor- 
dinary enerpy  which  permitted  him  not 
only  feats  of  endurance  on  horseback  that 
are  not  likely  to  be  duplicated,  but  labors 
of  building  and  preaching  and  organlztog 
and  counseling  and  traveling  that  would 
kill  an  ordinary  man. 

But  he  was  no  ordinary  man.  And  so  his 
work  prevails. 

Today  we  live  here  in  Plmerta  Alta  under 
the  same  bright  sun  and  we  sleep  under  the 
same  blastog  stars  and  we  aee  the  same 
mountains  ringing  our  sights  wherever  we 
look.     And  we  live  in  peace  with  the  Pimas. 

On  March  15,  1961,  the  250th  anniversary 
of  tha^death  of  Fray  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino, 
a  solemn  pontlfloal  Mass  was  held  at  St. 
Augtistlne's  Oatbadral  to  Tucaon.  Ariz.  Br- 
aest  J.  Bnrms,  8.J.,  of  the  Jesuit  Hlstortcal 
InsUtute  to  Rome,  eulc^iaed  Father  Ktoo  to 
the  sermon.  The  Most  Reverend  Francis  Jo- 
seph Green,  bishop  of  Tucson,  was  celebrant 
of  the  Mass  which  brought  together  all  of 
the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  as  well  as  some 
500   invited   guests. 

Father  Burrus  descrtbed  Father  Kino  as  an 
Italian  priest  who  had  Introduced  Chris- 
tianity— and  catUe — toto  what  Is  now 
Arlsona.  Padre  Kino,  70  years  old  when  he 
died,  had  spent  two  dozen  years  mapping 
the  border  ccuntry,  converting  and  better- 
ing the  lot  of  Its  heathen  populace.  Father 
Burrus  hailed  the  padre  on  horseback  as 
"the  builder  of  missions  which  became  the 
nuclei  of  future  towns  and  flourishing  cities" 
covertog  the  ground  no  white  man  had  ever 
trod,  "he  was  an  accurate  recorder  bringing 
with  him  in  his  s&ddlebags,  a  guarantee 
from  Spato  that  the  Indians  he  was  able  to 
convert  would  not  be  enslaved.  He  relied  on 
God  as  though  he  had  no  human  mxarn;  to 
employ — and  he  relied  on  human  means  as 
though  God  had  abandoned  him." 

On  March  17.  Ififil,  during  the  Second 
Annual  Arizona  Historical  Convention ,  spon- 
sored by  the  Arizona  Pioneers'  Hlatorical  So- 
ciety and  the  University  of  Arizona.  Father 
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August  28 


Bumis  delivered  a  paper  entitled:  "Kino: 
the  Historian's  Historian,"  in  the  session: 

"Eusebio  Francisco  Kino  was  born  on 
August  15,  1645,  In  Segno,  northern  Italy. 
He  entered  the  Jesuit  Order  In  Bavaria,  Ger- 
many, on  November  20,  1665.  Until  tarly 
1686  Kino  [wasl  very  much  taken  up  with 
California  enterprise  from  early  1687  until 
his  death  the  night  of  March  15,  1711  in  the 
Sonoran  pueblo  of  Santa  Maria  Magdalena 
I  his  I  activity  was  Intense  In  Plmeria  Alta." 

The  paper  delivered  by  Father  Burrus  dis- 
cussed the  various  writings  of  Kino  and  his- 
torical Interpretations  derived  therefrom. 
Father  Burrus  concludes  that  Kino  was  ac- 
curate because  of  "his  careful  and  painstak- 
ing observation:  [he]  sifted  and  weighed 
in  the  light  of  evidence  and  reason."  Kino, 
by  virtue  of  "the  considerable  amount  of 
historical  information  he  has  transmitted 
to  us,  gathered  and  composed  from  his  own 
observation  and  writings  of  others,  expressed 
in  a  medium  that  on  the  whole  enables  us 
to  readily  grasp  his  thought.  And  If  Kino 
deserves  this  title  by  reason  of  the  manu- 
scripts still  extant,  how  much  more  so,  if 
additional  ones  come  to  light." 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  SEIZURE 
OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  POWER 
CORPORATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  disturbed  at  the  apparent  indiffer- 
ence with  which  some  of  my  colleagues 
seem  to  view  the  question  of  Government 
electric  power.  Some  seem  to  think 
Government  power  offers  no  real  danger 
to  our  free  enterprise  system — that  there 
is  room  for  both  Government  and  electric 
company  power  operations  in  this  coun- 
try. Some  show  no  alarm  at  the  rapid 
increase  in  Grovernment  power  during 
the  last  25  years. 

When  I  criticize  Government  power 
and  warn  our  citizens  against  further 
expansion,  I  am  often  referred  to  as  a 
reactionary  trying  to  stop  the  wheels  of 
progress.  I  am  trying  to  stop  progress 
all  right,  if  one  calls  stopping  our  fur- 
ther progression  down  the  primrose  path 
of  socialization  of  a  basic  industry 
stopping  progress. 

Mr.  President,  if  any  one  thinks  I  am 
crying  wolf,  he  should  read  what  is  go- 
ing on  just  north  of  our  border  in  Can- 
ada. In  British  Columbia  the  Govern- 
ment has  just  taken  over  the  British 
Columbia  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.  In  one  quick 
act,  and  without  consulting  either  the 
company  or  its  citizens,  the  Government 
socialized  one  of  the  largest  utilities  in 
that  countiT. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  August  21,  1961,  issue 
of  Barron's  entitled  "Lust  for  Power:  .A. 
Note  on  the  Seizure  of  British  Columbia 
Electric." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lust  for  Power:  A  Note  on  the  Seizure 
OF  British  Columbia  Electric 
In  Its  annual  report  for  1960,  the  British 
Columbia  Power  Corp.,  Ltd.,  a  huge  utility 
combine  which  supplies  most  of  the  western 
Canadian  province  with  transportation,  heat 
and  light,  made  a  modest  effort  to  describe 
the  sweep  of  its  achievements.  In  order  to 
harness  the  turbulent  waters  of  the  Bridge 
River,  130  miles  north  of  Vancouver,  the 
company  built  two  of  the  largest  dams  In 
Canada,  at  which  it  Installed  high-pressure 


turbines  of  unprecedented  size.  To  bring 
their  output  to  market,  British  Columbia 
Power  (and  its  principal  subsidiary,  British 
Columbia  Electric)  thrust  two  high-voltage 
transmission  lines  over  some  of  the  toughest 
terrain  in  the  world.  As  the  report  quietly 
notes:  "For  some  towers,  anchor  bolls  wer" 
Jackhammered  9  feet  Into  solid  rock. 
For  others,  the  foundation  grlUwork  was 
burled  9  feet  In  muskeg."  Thus,  the  com- 
pany sought  to  carry  out  its  corporate  credo, 
which  runs  in  part;  "Our  aim  is  to  serve  our 
customers  well,  and  at  the  lowest  rates  con- 
sistent with  high  standards;  to  conduct  our 
business  with  courtesy  and  efficiency;  to  be 
good  citizens  and  assist  in  the  development 
of   the  communities   we  serve  " 

Three  weeks  ago  British  Columbia  Power, 
after  more  than  a  century  of  service,  reaped 
its  reward.  With  a  unanimity  and  speed  of 
which  a  so-called  people's  republic  might 
be  proud,  the  lawmakers  of  British  Colum- 
bia, at  the  behest  of  the  Premier,  voted  to 
expropriate  British  Columbia  Electric.  What 
prompted  the  seizure  was  not  discontent 
with  the  company's  management  of  Its 
affairs — "I  just  hope  we  can  run  it  as  well," 
remarked  one  bureaucrat  with  incredible 
candor.  Instead,  the  move  was  made  pri- 
marily to  further  the  grandiose  economic 
schemes  of  the  provincial  government,  which 
envisions  a  huge  hydroelectric  development 
on  the  Peace  River.  Whether  it«  sweet 
dream  of  peace  will  come  true  remains  to  be 
seen.  What  is  plain  Is  that  the  pollticos 
have  ridden  roughshod  over  Canadian  treaty 
commitments,  as  well  as  over  the  rights  of 
private  property.  They  also  have  committed 
the  public  purse  to  a  speculative  venture, 
which,  far  from  advancing  the  Interests  of 
the  province,  well  may  wind  up  ccetlng  it 
dear.  British  Columbia  is  rich  in  natural 
resources.  However,  its  statesmen  evidently 
have  not  been  endowed  with  a  wealth  of 
either  sound  judgment  or  proper  regard  for 
due  process  of  law. 

Whatever  their  failings  may  be,  they  surely 
do  not  lack  for  boldness.  For  years  tney 
cherished  the  notion  of  a  vast  hydro  project 
on  the  Peace,  which  flows  through  north- 
central  British  Columbia.  In  this  grand  de- 
sign, however,  they  were  encouraged  neither 
by  the  British  Columbia  Power  Corp..  which 
took  a  dim  view  of  its  economics,  nor  by 
the  Dominion  government  which  preferred 
joint  United  States-Canadian  development 
of  the  Columbia.  Last  January.  Ottawa  and 
Washington  signed  a  treaty  pledging  a  mu- 
tual effort  toward  this  end.  While  Van- 
couver presumably  concurred,  it  secretly 
continued  to  explore  Its  own  approach.  A 
few  weeks  ago  Its  experts  produced  a  sur- 
vey purporting  to  show  that  a  Peace  River 
project,  under  public  auspices,  would  be 
competitive  with  Columbia  p<jwer  Van- 
couver acted  promptly.  A  bill  to  expropri- 
ate British  Columbia  Electric  was  Introduced 
and  passed  in  record  time.  Literally  over- 
night, a  century-old  private  concern  became 
an  agency  of  the  Crown. 

The  speed  of  the  move  was  matched  by 
its  highhandedness.  In  a  previous  case  of 
the  kind,  an  impartial  tribunal,  after  weigh- 
ing such  factors  as  future  earning  prospects 
and  replacement  costs,  fixed  the  compensa- 
tion. Here,  In  contrast,  the  price  of  ^38 
per  common  share  (and  a  dollar-for-dollar 
exchange  of  senior  securities  for  provincial 
obligations)  was  decreed,  solely  on  the  basis 
of  paid-in  capital,  by  the  government  itself. 
with  no  provision  for  appeal.  In  recent 
weeks  British  Columbia  Power  common,  de- 
pressed by  recurrent  rumors  of  seizure,  has 
been  selling  below  the  takeover  price,  hence 
a  few  speculators  profited.  However,  the 
terms  are  patently  unfair  to  most  stock- 
holders, some  of  whom  may  have  paid  as 
high  as  $53  per  share,  as  well  as  to  owners 
of  British  Columbia  Electric  preferred  and 
convertible  bonds,  who  have  been  stripped 
of  valuable  conversion   privileges   and   divi- 


dend tax  credits.  In  the  view  of  the  Domln- 
ions  financial  community,  which  has  de- 
nounced them  as  "arbitrary,  unfair,  and  in- 
consistent with  the  Canadian  tradition  of 
equity  and  legal  recourse,"  such  terms  smack 
less  of  expropriation  than  of  confiscation. 

Bad  for  Investors,  the  sorry  affair  may  turn 
out  no  better  for  British  Columbia.  To  fi- 
nance its  ambitious  program,  Vancouver 
must  raise  a  lot  of  money;  indeed,  the  gov- 
ernment already  has  borrowed  a  record- 
breaking  $75  million  from  a  bank,  and  floated 
$100  million  of  so-called  parity  bonds  (ie, 
redeemable  at  par  on  demand)  at  an  in- 
terest cost  which  far  exceeds  the  going  rate. 
These  commitments,  moreover,  are  merely 
a  downpayment.  For  the  seizure  of  British 
Columbia  Power,  which  boasts  totiil  assets 
of  $680  million,  will  roughly  double  the  out- 
standing provincial  indebtedness,  while  the 
Peace  River  project,  cost  of  which  has  been 
put  at  $630  million,  would  boost  the  total 
half  as  much  again. 

Finally,  despite  the  huge  sums  at  stake. 
there  apparently  is  serious  doubt  al^out 
whether  the  province,  vis-a-vls  Peace  River, 
will  get  its  money's  worth.  Official  fore- 
casts of  revenues  and  costs,  which  proved  so 
useful  politically,  may  or  may  not  make  sense 
financially  (at  least  one  member  of  the 
British  Columbia  Energy  Board  has  refused 
to  subscribe  to  its  findings).  Not  a  single 
contract  has  been  signed  for  Peace  River 
power,  most  of  which  mu^t  be  sold,  despite  an 
express  prohibition  by  Ottawa  against  the 
export  of  electricity,  to  users  In  the  United 
States.  Hence,  whether  or  not  the  project 
will  ever  pay-off,  no  man  can  predict  What 
can  be  safely  said  Is  that,  without  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  penny,  the  venture  has  proved 
costly.  As  one  Canadian  lawmaker  has  ob- 
served: 'This  action  will  undoubtedly  af- 
fect the  confidence  of  Investors  to  any  na- 
tural resource  Industry  In  British  Columbia 
and  have  serious  consequences  upon  the  fu- 
ture development  of  the  Province   ' 

In  contrast  to  a  bargain  struck  between 
a  willing  buyer  and  seller,  both  parties  to  the 
seizure  of  British  Columbia  Electric  are 
likely  to  lose  thereby.  The  transaction, 
however,  cannot  be  counted  a  total  loss.  For 
on  both  sides  of  the  border  it  should  serve 
as  a  timely  reminder  of  the  excesses  to  which 
public  power,  lacking  the  stern  discipline  of 
the  marketplace.  Inevitably  Is  prone  It  also 
suggests  that  In  North  America  as  on  less 
enlightened  continents,  eternal  vigilance 
still  Is  the  price  of  liberty. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
al.so  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  insert  an 
article  by  Foster  Associates,  Inc.,  Cal- 
gary. Alberta,  entitled  "British  Colum- 
bia Electric  Co..  Ltd  ,  Becomes  Crown 
Corp." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


BRmsH    Columbia   Electric   Co. 
Becomes   Crown   Corp. 


Ltd. 


introduction 

By  the  simple  expedient  of  introducing 
on  August  1,  1961,  bill  5  of  the  special  ses- 
sion of  the  British  Columbia  Legislative  As- 
sembly, officially  known  as  the  Power  De- 
velopment Act,  1961,  and  upon  Its  unani- 
mous passage  3  days  later,  the  Provincial 
government  converted  Canada's  largest, 
heretofore  privately  owned  gas,  electric,  and 
transit  utility  from  a  private  enterprise  to  a 
provlncially  owned  crown  corporation.  Iron- 
ically, the  initial  reading  coincided  virtually 
to  the  minute  with  the  funeral  services  of 
the  company's  board  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer.  A  E.  (Dal)  Orauer,  who  had 
died  the  previous  Friday. 

There  appears  to  be  no  question  as  to  the 
legality  and  finality  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
British  Columbia  Electric  C5o.,  Ltd..  the  prin- 
cipal operating  subsidiary  of  the  British  Co- 
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lumbla  Power  Corp.,  Ltd  By  section  3(b) 
of  the  act,  the  term  of  office  of  the  prior 
board  of  directors  of  the  electric  company 
was  terminated  as  of  3  p.m  Augtist  1.  1961. 
the  effective  time  (coinciding  with  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill ) .  By  August  4  the  new 
board  had  been  designated  and  was  meeting 
Retired  University  of  British  Columbia 
Prof  Gordon  Shrum  also  chairman  of  the 
government's  British  Columbia  Energy  Board 
to  Investigate  the  relative  costs  of  Peace 
River  versus  Columbia  River  power  develop- 
ment— Is  the  new  chairman  of  the  new 
crown  corporation 

By  August  4.  also,  the  crown  corporation 
had  paid  a  cheque  for  $110,986,045  to  the 
parent  BrltLsh  Columbia  Power  Corp  ,  Ltd  . 
to  cover  acquisition  of  the  common  shares 
of  the  British  Columbia  Electric  Co  .  Ltd. 
This  was  the  amount  established  by  the  gov- 
ernment In  section  7  of  the  act  and  repre- 
sents the  paid-in  value  of  the  common 
shares  Lssued  as  of  December  31.  1961,  all 
of  which  were  owned  by  the  parent  holding 
company  No  consideration  was  given  to  the 
$28,878,795  earned  surplus  shown  as  of  that 
date. 

Further,  by  August  4  the  Government  had 
announced  that  It  would  put  on  sale  on 
August  9  at  $100  million  Issue  of  5  percent 
parity  bonds  of  the  new  crown  corporation — 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest  by 
the  provincial  government — to  cover  the  pay- 
ment for  the  British  Columbia  Electric  com- 
mon shares  This  type  of  financing  has 
been  used  successfully  by  several  of  the 
Government's  other  crown  corporations  and 
agencies,  most  recently  a  #50  million  Issue 
by  the  British  Columbia  Toll  HJghwavs  and 
Bridges  Authority.  In  effect  these  are  the 
equivalent  of  government  guaranteed  de- 
mand notes,  for  they  may  be  cashed  on  de- 
mand at  par  by  the  holder  It  is  expected 
that  the  new  issue— like  its  predecessors — 
will  find  a  ready  market 

Also,  the  Government  s  goal  ol  prompt  de- 
velopment  of   Peace   River    |xjwer.   a   contri- 
buting factor  in  this  weeks  actions,  has  al- 
ready been  made  clear      The  new  corpora- 
tion  has   announced   Its   Intention   to  apply 
immediately  for  a  water  development  license. 
The  takeover  of  the  privately  owned  Brit- 
ish   Columbia    Electric    Co.    t>eset    for    years 
with    recurring    public    ownership    threats, 
came  as  no  great  surprise  at  this  time.     It 
was  widely  rumored  that  the  special  session 
called  by  Premier  Bennett  for  August  i  was 
for  this  purpose.    He  had  Intimated  In  March 
that  such  action  might  become  necessary  If 
hu    government  could   not   obtain   a  better 
Income  tax-sharing  agreement  with  the  Ot- 
tawa   Federal    Government.     He    has    cited 
this— and  thereby  tried  to  put  the  onus  on 
Ottawa — as  hU  reason  for  his  action.     Cyn- 
ics— or  realists — doubt  whether  thU  was  the 
sole  or  even  key  reason.     It  was  not  the  ac- 
tion of  acquisition  as  such  but  the  method 
and     preclpltousness     which     had     at     least 
momentarily,  stunned  and  shocked  even  some 
of  those  who  were  indifferent  or  even  favor- 
able to  the  eventual  takeover  of  the  BrltUh 
Columbia  Electric  Co.  by   the   Government. 
US.  readers,  in  particular,  may  be  puzzled 
by  the  speed  and  manner  of  this  conversion 
of  a  large  corporate  organization  to  a  crown 
corporation.    The  Canadian  form  of  govern- 
ment  makes   possible   such    action    without 
hearings   or   long   legislative  debate,   as   was 
amply  demonstrated  In  Victoria  this  week 
Also  the  opportunities  for  Judicial  review  are 
much    more    limited    than    In    the    United 
States,  and  there  are  not  the  same  constitu- 
tional    guarantees     against     deprivation     of 
property    without    due    process    of   law      To 
forestall    hostile    legal    action    against    the 
new  crown  corporation  without  its  consent 
section   19  of  the  new  act  states  that    not- 
withstanding any  rule  of  the  law  to  the  con- 
trary, an  action  In  tort  may  be  commenced 
against  the  reorganized  company  only  with 
the  written  consent  of  the  Attorney  General. 
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Intended  to  prevent  suits  by  shareholders 
of  the  predecessor  company,  the  provision 
also  prevents  anyone  from  bringing  an  ac- 
cident claim  against  the  company  without 
the  Attorney  General's  consent 

The  takeover  is  essentially  a  personal  de- 
cision of  Premier  Bennett  "rather  than  of 
his  sacred  party  It  has  been  generally 
rumored  that  very  few  party  members  were 
advised  or  consulted  The  Premier  did  not 
even  hold  a  party  caucus  before  opening  the 
special  session  It  has  likewise  been  reported 
In  the  press  and  on  television,  that  several 
uf  his  party  members  had  expressed  pri- 
vately opposition  to  the  move  The  op- 
position parties  had  long  favored  the  action 
The  final  vote  on  the  issue  was  unanimous 
for  adoption  of  the  act 

The  Government  appears  to  have  made  an 
effort  to  treat  security  reasonably  well  Out- 
standing loans,  bonds,  debentures,  or  other 
securities  of  the  company  will  t)e  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  and  Interest  by  the  new 
crown  corporation.  In  turn  the  Govern- 
ment may  guarantee  the  principal  and  in- 
terest of  the  company  This  It  is  expected 
to  do,  as  it  has  done  In  the  case  of  the  other 
crown  corporation,  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern 
RaUway.  Inadvertently  or  Intentionally,  the 
holders  of  the  preferred  shares  have  been 
treated  relatively  poorly  They  are  to  re- 
ceive i>erpetual  securities  Identical  as  to 
principal,  interest,  call  features,  etc.,  of  the 
shares  which  they  replace  However,  these 
bonds  will  not  enjoy  the  20-percent  indi- 
vidual Income  tax  credit  available  on  divi- 
dends of  Canadian  corporations. 

Significantly  also,  the  Government  does 
not  propose  to  pay  any  call  premium  on 
the  preferred  shares,  although  the  several 
Issues  do  have  such  provisions  varying  be- 
tween 3-5  percent  It  has  been  "rumored 
that  a  preferred  shareholders'  protective 
committee  may  be  organized,  but  It  would 
seem  that  Its  effectiveness  can  l)e  only 
through  persuasion  and  not  through  legal 
redress. 

There  still  remain  many  unanswered  ques- 
tions, much  mystery  and  confusion  about 
recent  events,  and  all  the  factors  that  letl 
to  this  climax  Some  tentative  conclusions 
and  surmises  as  to  the  reason  for  the  Pre- 
mier's action  and — more  Importantly — as  to 
possible  future  implications,  can  be  made. 
Before  offering  these,  it  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  background  of  the  economic  and  polit- 
ical climate  In  the  province  and  of  British 
Columbia  Eectrlc's  specific  role  In  this  en- 
vironment as  It  developed  in  recent  years. 

BACKGROUND 

1  British  Colimibla  experienced  one  ol  the 
fastest  rates  of  growth  in  Canada  or  the 
United  States  during  the  postwar  years  and 
untU  about  2  years  ago.  Even  so  It  has  a 
population  of  under  2  million  in  an  area 
larger  than  California,  Oregon,  and  Waah- 
ington  combined,  but  much  of  this  is  moun- 
tainous. 

2  The  industrial  complex  of  the  province 
is  very  heavily  oriented  toward  the  lumber- 
ing, paper,  and  pulp  industries.  The  latter 
two  are  prospering  reasonably  well,  and  un- 
dergoing current  expansion,  but  other  Indus- 
trial growth  is  lagging  with  little  prospect 
of  prompt  recovery. 

3.  Despite  Its  abUlty  to  grcm-  from  a  400.- 
000-kllowatt  capacity  system  In  1951  to  a  mU- 
Uon-kllowatt  capacity  system  in  1960.  and 
to  meet  the  growing  power  requirements  of 
its  customers,  the  British  Columbia  Electric 
Co.  liad  been  under  reciu-ring  public  owner- 
ship threate.  Aside  from  the  strong,  doc- 
trinaire-socialistic CCP  Party— the  official 
"opposition"  to  the  incumbent  Social  Credit 
Party  of  Premier  Bennett — the  lukewarm 
popular  support  for  the  British  Columbia 
Electric,  even  among  some  business  leaders. 
Is  partially  attributable  to  the  preponderance 
of  public  power  elsewhere  in  Canada  and  the 
closer  historic  and  ethnic  ties  between  many 


British  Columbians  anc  Europe,  where  pub- 
lic power  is  accepted  a.'?  commonplace,  even 
in  essentially  private-enterprise  countries. 

On  the  other  hand,  public  ownership  of 
gas  dlstrlbuUon  is  not  commonplace  in  Ca- 
nada. The  British  Columbia  Kectrlc  Co.,  in 
addition  to  serving  341  000  electric  consum- 
ers, supplied  gas  service  to  119.000  customers 
The  gas  service,  while  still  small  relative  to 
electric,  had  nevertheless  experienced  the 
greatest  growth  since  natural  gas  became 
available  In  greater  Vancouver  late  In  1956. 
The  company  also  provided  urban  and  Inter- 
urban  transit  In  metropolitan  Vancouver  and 
Victoria,  the  provincial  capital  on  Vancouver 
Island  The  latter  operation  has  been  un- 
profitable and  consciously  subsidized  by  the 
electric  operations.  Government  Indications 
to  date  are  that  It  will  continue  to  operate 
these  other   services. 

4.  The  British  Columbia  Electric  Co  op>er- 
ated  in  the  southwesternmost  heavUy  popu- 
lated and  industrialized  part  of  the  Province, 
commonly  known  as  the  Lower  Main- 
land, and  centered  around  Metropolitan 
Vancouver  with  about  800.000  residents;  and 
on  the  southern  part  of  Vancouver  Island 
centered  about  Metropolitan  Victoria  with 
aljout  150.000  residents.  It  served  therefore 
over  half  of  the  Province's  population  and 
well  over  hair  of  Its  Industry,  but  only  a 
small  part  of  the  area 

There  arc  several  other  small,  localized 
privately  owned  utilities.  It  is  likely  that 
they  too  will  shortly  be  converted  to  crown 
corporations,  although  no  definite  Govern- 
ment statement  has  yet  been  made.  Also 
there  are  several  small  munlclpaUy  owned 
electric  distribution  systems.  Areawise,  the 
great  expanse  of  the  Province  has  been  sup- 
plied electricity  by  the  Government-owned 
British  Columbia  Power  Commission,  al- 
though Its  total  load  and  customers  served 
have  been  much  smaller  than  those  of  the 
British  Columbia  Bectrlc  Co.  Partially 
because  of  this  low  ctistomer  density,  its 
rates — even  without  any  income  tax  obliga- 
tions— have  been  generally  higher  than  those 
of  tlie  British  Columbia  Electric  Co.,  another 
fact  which  had  been  used  at  times  by  pub- 
lic power  advocates  to  argue  for  a  merger 
of  the  two  organizations.  It  appears  to  l>e 
the  Government's  immediate  policy  to  main- 
tain the  separate  identity  of  the  two  or- 
ganizations. 

6.  The  British  Columbia  Electric  Co.. 
Ltd.,  operated  the  electric,  gas,  and  transit 
facilities.  It  wae  thus  the  utUlty  operating 
subsidiary  and  largest  single  subsidiary  of 
the  parent  holding  company.  British 
Columbia  Power  Corp..  Ltd.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  parent  reported  total  net 
assets  at  the  end  of  1960  of  $731,400,000,  com- 
pared with  $727,400,000  for  the  British 
Columbia  Electric  Co.  The  parent  company 
had  made  other  investments,  the  principal 
ones  of  which  were  Van  Tor  (Mis  ft  Ex- 
ploration (engaged  in  underground  gas 
storage  explorations).  Western  Copoer  MUls. 
Ltd.  (a  new  but  as  yet  unprofitable  copper 
mill ) ,  and  Peace  River  Power  Development 
Co.,  Ltd. 

6.  The  Peace  River  Power  Development  Co., 
Ltd.,  has  also  been  expropriated  as  part  of  the 
act  which  has  converted  Hie  British  Colum- 
bia Electric  Co.  to  a  crown  corporation.  All 
of  Its  property — primarily  in  the  form  of 
studies,  plans,  proposals,  water  rights — have 
been  vested  in  the  reorganized  British  Co- 
lumbia Electric  Co. 

The  Peace  River  Power  Development  Co., 
Ltd.,  was  one  of  the  firms  organized  by  the 
Swedish  financier.  Axel  Wermer-Qren,  with 
the  enthusiastic  acclaim  of  Premier  Bennett, 
to  develop  the  potential  resources  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Trench  of  northern  British 
Columbia.  The  purjxise  of  this  particular 
company,  with  principal  additional  finan- 
cial 6upiX)rt  from  English  financial  and  en- 
gineering groups,  was  to  exploit  the  tremen- 
dous power  potential  by  damming  the  Peace 
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River  in  central  British.  Columbia,  some  &00 
miles  from  Vancouver.  W.  C.  Mainwaring, 
retired  vice  president  of  the  British  Colum- 
bia Electric  Co..  Ltd.,  became  president  of 
this  group  several  years  ago. 

The  prospective  development  of  the  Peace 
River  power  potential — and  the  delivered 
cost  of  energy  from  it  to  prospective  load 
centers  versus  the  cost  of  other  potential 
power  sources,  principally  that  of  Columbia 
River — became  another  subject  of  contro- 
versy and  an  important  factor  in  this  week's 
events. 

The  British  Columbia  government  had 
claimed  credit  that  the  possibility  of  Peace 
River  development  softened  the  intractable 
attitude  of  TJ.S.  negotiators  on  the  Columbia 
River  negotiations  with  Canada  and  had  has- 
tened the  agreement  between  the  two  Federal 
Governments.  Interestingly  in  view  of  Mr. 
Bennett's  present  disagreement  with  Ottawa, 
his  government  was  represented  throughout 
the  negotiations  and  was  ostensibly  in  accord 
With  the  agreement  reached  between  the  two 
Federal  Governments. 

While  no  precise  figures  have  been  re- 
leased, it  has  frequently  been  quoted  that 
the  first  stage  of  the  Peace  River  develop- 
ment would  cost  between  $650  million  and  « 
billion  dollars.  Obviously  large  assured  mar- 
kets wovild  have  to  t>e  found  to  interest  pri- 
vate capital  in  such  an  undertaking.  Never- 
theless, the  promoters  and  developers  for  a 
long  time  Indicated  confidence  and  optimism 
that  this  would  constitute  no  serious  difficul- 
ty. Cynics — or  realists,  as  the  case  may  be — 
felt  that  the  only  adequate  market  to  absorb 
such  a  large  Initial  capacity  would  be  south 
of  the  border.  Here  the  Canadian  Federal 
Government's  traditional  objection  to  power 
export  and  the  questionable  economics  of 
remote  Peace  River  power,  as  long  as  cheaper 
local  sources  were  available  in  the  United 
States,  become  additional  pawns  in  the  power 
chess  game. 

During  this  period.  Premier  Bennett  gave 
public  indication  on  several  occasions  of  the 
need  for  Peace  River  power  development, 
either  ahead  of,  or  simultaneous  with  the 
Columbia  River  development,  claiming  both 
would  be  necessary  to  meet  growing  future 
power  requirements  of  British  Columbia  and 
the  rest  of  the  Northwest. 

7.  More  recently  the  British  Columbia  Elec- 
tric Co.  completed  negotiations,  initiated  by 
Mr.  Mainwaring  while  sUll  vice  president  of 
British  Columbia  Electric,  for  very  large,  low- 
grade  coal  deposits  near  Llllooet.  British  Co- 
lumbia, some  200  miles  from  Vancouver.  It 
was  understood  that  an  on-site  steam  power- 
plant  might  produce  electricity  reasonably 
competitive  with  more  remote  hydrogener- 
ated  prawer. 

Because  of  the  slower  pace  of  British  Co- 
lumbia's industrial  growth.  It  now  appears 
that  the  British  Colvmibla  Electrlc's  recent- 
ly completed  Bridge  River  expansion  and  its 
new  Burrard  steam  generating  plant — with 
at  least  600,000  kilowatts  of  contracted  ca- 
pacity—will provide  it  with  considerable 
spare  generating  capacity  for  at  least  the 
next  5  to  7  years. 

It  was  the  British  Columbia  Electrlc's  an- 
nounced policy  that  it  would  be  willing  to 
purchase  or  generate  power  from  whatever 
source  seemed  most  economical  at  the  time 
such    additional   capacity   was   needed. 

8.  Seven  months  ago,  Premier  Bennett  ap- 
pointed the  British  Columbia  E^nergy  Board 
with  then  Prof.  Gordon  Shrum  as  chairman, 
to  study  and  report  by  August  15  on  the 
respective  costs  of  Peace  River  power  and 
Columbia  River  power,  as  developed  either 
as  public  or  private  undertakings.  In  turn, 
consulting  firms  were  retained  to  review  prior 
cost  studies  or  to  make  their  own.  This 
report  was  completed  recently,  and  its  pub- 
lished findings  were  used  by  the  govern- 
ment as  part  of  its  Justification  for  acquiring 
the  British  Columbia  Electric  Co.  Many  of 
its  basic  underlying  assumptions  have  not 
yet  been  revealed.    Its  conclusions — however 


reached — are  that  Peace  River  power  and 
Columbia  River  power,  developed  under  pub- 
lic ownership,  are  comparable  in  delivered 
price,  and  considerably  cheaper  than  If  de- 
veloped as  private  undertakings.  ITie  salient 
comparisons  are : 

Optimistic  growth;  Columbia  (public  proj- 
ect) .  4.03  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  Peace 
(private  project),  6.42  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour;  Peace  (public  project),  4.20  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour. 

Basic  growth;  Columbia  (public  project). 
4.4  mills;  Peace  (private  project).  6  59  mills. 
Peace  (public  project),  4.37  mills. 

The  difference  in  costs  is  attributed  largely 
to  the  lower  financing  costs  for  a  public  un- 
dertaking, and  the  saving  In  tax  payments. 
The  report  of  the  energy  board  was  tabled  In 
the  legislature  a  few  minutes  after  bill  No.  5. 
instead  of  ahead  of  it,  thereby  eliminating 
possible  study  and  debate  of  the  report  itself. 

9.  The  energy  board  report  did  say  that  the 
board  is  satisfied  that  the  Columbia  River 
development  offers  great  potential  beiiefiu  to 
Canada,  but  only  if  (a)  the  initial  develop- 
ment of  storage  dams  to  cost  abr  ut  S450  mil- 
lion is  subsequently  supplemented  by  power 
generation  facilities  to  cost  an  additional 
$750  million;  (b)  in  recognition  of  the  in- 
adequate Immediate  markets  for  such  large 
blocks  of  power  as  represented  by  these  two 
undertakings  within  British  Columbia,  the 
control  over  the  disposition  of  downstream 
benefits  must  be  vested  in  the  Province  be- 
fore ratification  of  the  treaty  "Downstream 
benefits"  are  basically  the  firming  of  capacity 
and  consequent  greater  annual  generation  by 
plants  on  the  Columbia  River  in  tlie  United 
States,  resulting  from  the  Improved  river- 
flow  made  possible  by  the  projected  storage 
dams  in  Canada.  The  treaty  proposed  that 
these  be  shared  in  kind,  basically  on  a  50-50 
basis  between  the  two  countries,  with  de- 
livery made  back  to  Canada  of  its  share  of 
such  generation.  The  British  Columbia 
government  would  prefer  to  sell  the  Cana- 
dian allocation  to  possible  U.S  customers. 
It  is  rumored  that  it  would  want  such  cash 
receipts  to  help  pay  for  the  development  of 
the  Peace.  As  recently  as  last  week,  the 
Federal  Government  refused  to  alter  the 
treaty  provision. 

The  energy  board  has  as  yet  made  no 
study  of  the  potential  stirplus  power  market 
in  the  United  SUtes.  but  it  refers  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  sales  as  far  distant  as  California 
through  the  proposed  Northwest-California 
transmission  tie. 

10.  Another  unresolved  contention  be- 
tween the  Provincial  and  Ottawa  govern- 
ments has  been  the  proposed  financing  of 
the  Columbia  development.  It  had  been 
agreed  that  the  Provlnclally  owned  British 
Columbia  Power  Commission  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  and  construc- 
tion of  proposed  dams  Ottawa  hftd  offered 
a  loan  to  cover  part  of  the  costs,  btit  the 
British  Columbia  government  was  Insisting 
on  a  grant  for  part  of  the  cost,  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  ostensibly  eiade  for 
another  power  project  in  Prime  Minister 
Diefenbaker's  home  Province  of  Saskatche- 
wan. 

CONCLUSIONS  II 

The  full  significance  of  the  government's 
action  has  yet  to  be  determined;  the  full 
Impact  can  only  be  measured  as  the  Gov- 
ernment unfolds  and  Implements  Its  poli- 
cies. There  Is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
effects  go  far  beyond  the  demise  of  one  pri- 
vately owned  utility  with  net  bock  assets 
(after  deduction  of  $102,500,000  accumu- 
lated depreciation)  of  $727,400, CKW  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Premier  Bennet'  is 
gambling  for  tremendous  stakes  by  any 
standards. 

Nor  can  it  be  questioned  th.nt  he  has,  for 
the  moment  at  least,  scored  a  simultaneous 
tactical  victory  over  his  Provincial  political 
opponents  and  over  the  Federal  Government. 
He  has  proved  himself  a  keen,  cold  realist. 


A  lesson  for  other  privately  owned  utilities, 
as  well  as  for  business  in  general,  is  that 
he  was  able  to  act  so  quickly  and  arbitrarily, 
only  because  he  knew  this  to  be  a  politically 
popular  move  with  the  electorate. 

No  one  knows  what  really  prompted  Pre- 
mier Bennetts  final  decision.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  single  fact  was  determina- 
tive, but  It  may  be  surmised  that  some  or 
all  of  the  following  factors  contributed; 

1.  His  tax-sharing  dispute  with  Ottawa 
Is  a  partial  explanation,  although  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  was  the  crucial  con- 
sideration The  British  C<jlumbia  Electric 
Co.  made  provisions  of  approximately  $12 
million  for  Income  t.^xes  In  I960,  but  actual 
payments  were  less  than  $4  million,  because 
the  company  was  taking  advantage  of  ac- 
celerated depreciation  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses. By  the  end  of  1960.  the  parent  com- 
pany had  an  accumulated  deferred  credit  of 
$44 '/2  million  for  such  estimated  deferred 
Income  ta.xes  While  there  has  been  no 
statement  from  the  Provincial  government. 
It  Is  doubtful  whether  the  new  crown  cor- 
poration will  ever  pay  these  taxes. 

2  By  this  move,  the  political  champion  of 
private  enterprise  eliminated  the  potentially 
major  campaign  Issue  of  his  opponents  in 
the  next  election.  Even  his  political  oppon- 
ents approved  of  the  action — at  least  pub- 
licly— by  the  unanimous  passage  of  the  act. 

3.  There  had  been  some  recent  Indications 
tiiat  the  private  backers  of  the  Peace  River 
power  development  were  experiencing  diffi- 
culty in  lining  up  adequate  assured  markets 
to  make  possible  financing  of  the  project 
These  would  undoubtedly  have  to  be  largely 
In  Vhe  United  States,  and  at  6 '2  mills  per 
kw  -hr  at  or  near  the  border  (per  British  Co- 
lumbia Energy  Board  figures  1,  this  energy 
was  very  likely  unattractive  to  potential 
U.S.  purchasers  The  Premier  may  have 
felt  that  he  had  been  committed  too  far  in 
public  on  the  Peace — or  preferably  the  Peace 
and  Columbia  simultaneously — to  be  able 
to  retract.  Also,  he  may  have  felt  that,  con- 
sidering the  general  doldrums  of  the  British 
Columbia  economy,  he  needed  a  grand-scale 
public  works  development  such  as  the  Peace 
represents,  before  the  next  election. 

One  local  newspaper  surmise — which  may 
not  be  far  off  the  mark— is  that  the  British 
Columbia  Electric  management  was  offered 
the  choice  of  developing  the  presently  un- 
economic (from  a  private  investment  stand- 
point! Peace  River  power  project  as  the  price 
of  being  permitted  to  remain  a  privately 
owned  company.  When  It  refused,  it  was 
doomed.  If  this  surmise  Is  correct  or  could 
ever  be  substantiated,  it  might  become  a 
potent  deterrent  for  further  private  Invest- 
ments In  the  Province,  particularly  by  firms 
whose  corporate  policies  as  profit-oriented 
organizations  might  come  Into  conflict  with 
the  government's  aims  or  might  become  po- 
litical liabilities  to  the  government  In  power. 
Already  there  have  been  newspaper  rumors 
of  the  possibilities  of  converting  pipelines 
within  the  Province  to  crown  corporations. 
Such  rumors  might  be  dismissed  immedi- 
ately, except  for  the  history  of  the  last  few 
months,  which  led  to  this  week's  action. 

The  government  plans  to  have  the  Peace 
River  development  undertaken  by  the  reor- 
ganized British  Columbia  Electric  Co..  while 
the  separate  British  Columbia  Power  Com- 
mission will  continue  to  have  responsibility 
for  any  development  of  the  Columbia.  The 
Provincial  government  can't  afford  to  treat 
present  investors  unreasonably,  lest  It 
Jeopardize  the  possibilities  of  financing  either 
or  both  of  these  major  river  developments 
The  ijermaneiit  effects  of  this  week's  actions 
on  investor  confidence  In  future  Investments 
In  British  Columbia — public  and  private — 
remain  to  be  seen. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  demise  of  the 
British  Columbia  Electric  Co..  Ltd..  as  a  pri- 
vately owned  utility.  The  parent  company, 
British  Columbia  Power  Corp.,  can  continue 
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Ui  exist,  but  it  may  request  or  demand  under 
the  act  that  the  new  crown  company  pur- 
chase all  the  assets  of  the  parent  company 
at  such  a  price  that  the  total  ccxnpetuatlon, 
including  that  for  the  common  shares  of  the 
British  Colvunbia  ESectrlc  Co..  will  be  equiva- 
lent to  $38  per  common  share  of  the  parent 
company.     "This  price  was  arrived  at  by  the 


here,  but  not  long  ago  one  would  have 
said  it  could  not  be  done  in  Canada. 


group  met  with  him  for  dinner,  and  he 
discussed  his  viewpoint  with  respect  to 
one  of  the  world  crises;  namely,  the  Ber- 
lin situation. 
Yesterday's    issut   of    the   New   York 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JAVrrs.     Mr.   President,   people  Times  mTg'a^inTclrriedTn 'article  "by 

like  myself  and  others  of  our  colleagues  Dr.  Morgenthau  which  I  think  is  worthy 

government,  not  by  any  valuation  of  the    have  been  under  some  attack  because  we  of  perusal  by  Senators  as  well  as  manv 

corporate  assets,  but  as   being  the  market     are  trj'ing  to  get  the  Senate  to  express  others    in    t^is    cotmt^    wlo    r^a^^S^ 

itself  as  to  whether  there  ought  to  be  "  ^^y    wno    reaa   uie 


corporate  assets,  but  as  being 
price  in  March  before  the  first  intimation 
by  the  Premier  that  the  government  might 
acquire  the  company.  That  announcement 
had  the  effect  of  depressing  the  market  price 
by  about  $4.  It  would  appear  beneficial  that 
the  power  corporation  exercise  this  option  for 
its  liquidation,  rather  than  merely  to  receive 
cash  for  the  electric  company  common 
shares. 

This  is  above  all  a  sad  object  lesson  of 
what  can  occur  when  a  large  private  enter- 
prise becomes  the  unwilling  or  unwitting 
pawn  of  ambitious  and  powerful  contend- 
ing political  groups  The  demise  of  the 
largest  privately  owned  utility  In  Canada  and 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  may  provide  added 
enthusiasm  for  public  ownership  enthusiasts 
This  may  become  particularly  apparent  when 
and  If  the  new  crown  corporation  starts  to 
look  for  urgently  needed  export  markets  for 
Its  Peace  River  power  potential. 

Producers  of  natural  gas  and  petroleum 
products  may  likewise  feel  the  impact  of 
greater  emphasis  by  the  crown  corpvoratlon 
on  electric  load  development  for  competitive 
application  In  order  to  create  markets  for 
the  power  surpliis  This  Is  very  conjectural 
at  the  moment,  for  availability  of  Peace  or 
Columbia  power  Is  still  a  few  years  away. 
and  the  Provincial  government  has  up  to 
now  been  anxious  to  deve'.op  its  gas  and  oil 
resources  as  well.  Nevertheless  It  U  a  possi- 
bility which  should  be  watched. 

Ratification  of  the  United  States-Canadi- 
an Treaty  on  the  Columbia  River  may  also 
be  affected.  At  present  Premier  Bennett's 
bargaining  position  with  Ottawa  appears  to 
have  been  strengthened,  but  the  final  out- 
come is  not  yet  certain.  Ottawa  may  or  may 
not  capitulate  on  some  or  all  of  its  points 
of  disagreement  with  Victoria.  On  the  other 
hand.  Premier  Bennett  would  not  appear  to 
hold  all  the  aces,  for  he  will  need  export 
permits  for  power  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment without  which  the  Peace  River  power 
cannot  be  a  financial  success,  even  if  It  is 
otherwise  attractively  priced.  Then.  too.  the 
US  Government,  although  It  has  already 
ratified  the  treaty,  may  become  tired  of  the 
deadlock  between  Ottawa  and  Victoria  and 
pursue  some  alternative  course  which  does 
not  require  any   Canadian   cooperation. 

Finally,  the  Premier  has  taken  a  bold 
action,  not  only  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
British  Columbia  Electric  Co  .  but  even  more 
In  his  determination  to  proceed  promptly 
on  the  Peace  River  development  It  is  at 
the  same  time  a  big  gamble,  particularly 
for  a  province  with  less  than  2  million 
population  and  no  immediate  prospects  for 
requiring  the  output  of  thU  undertaking. 
Finding  adequate  markets— somewhere — 
will  be  the  crux  of  success  or  failure.  It  Is 
doubtful  whether  many  British  Columbians 
understand  the  magnitude  of  the  gamble  in 
which  they  are  now  participants.  If  it  suc- 
ceeds, it  may  do  so  by  affecting  the  require- 
ments for  natural  gas  and  fuel  oil  through- 
out the  Northwest.  To  that  extent,  future 
developments  may  have  a  direct  effect  on 
Canadian  and  west  coast  gas  and  oil  pro- 
ducers and  distributors. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  well  worth  while  for  my  col- 
leagues to  read  these  two  articles  and 
note  the  highhanded  way  in  which  a 
bureaucratic  goverrunent  seized  a  pri- 
vately owned  and  operated  utility  com- 
pany.   One  may  say  It  could  not  be  done 


substantive  civil  rights  legislation  passed 
at  this  session  of  the  Congi-ess. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  for  that  is 
shown  by  a  little  opening  of  the  curtain, 
as  it  were,  in  the  administration's  policy, 
which  we  have  from  a  press  release  on  a 
speech  by  the  Honorable  Carl  T.  Rowan, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs,  at  the  golden  anniversary 
conclave  of  Omega  Psi  Phi  fraternity, 
delivered  in  Washington,  D.C..  Thiirsday. 
August  15.  What  he  says,  in  practical 
effect — and  I  take  this  pretty  much  as 
the  way  the  administration  has  been  act- 
ing, even  if  it  is  not  an  official  state- 
ment of  its  position — is  about  Negroes, 
who  he  said  are  "so  busy  crying  that 
the  President  should  have  submitted 
new  legislation  to  Congress  that  their 
tears  hide  the  really  fantastic  progress 
that  is  possible  because  of  appKjintments 
and  executive  decrees." 

Mr.  President.  I  think  those  who  feel 
as  I  do  look  on  appointments  and  execu- 
tive decrees  as  very  important,  of  course. 
We  feel  that  in  the  previous  administra- 
tion and  in  this  administration  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  that  regard. 

But,  I  feel  that  the  vertebral  column 
of  progress,  the  real  basis  upon  which 
these  very  executive  decrees  are  built, 
is  the  fact  that  Congress  has  passed 
legislation  in  this  field.  The  legislation 
enacted  in  1957  and  in  1960  gave  the  ad- 
ministration the  platform  from  which  to 
move.  VVe  feel  that,  in  view  of  the 
crisis  \!^ich  is  now  being  faced  in  re- 
spect to  the  freedom  riders  and  sit-ins — 
and  we  read  in  this  morning's  news- 
papers of  riots  in  one  of  the  cities  of 
North  Carolina  in  this  field — again  Con- 
gress must  be  called  upon  to  intercede 
with  its  plea  in  behalf  of  the  country, 
providing  a  basis  in  law,  giving  men 
both  a  standard  to  which  to  repair,  and 
at  the  same  time  pledging  the  people, 
through  their  legislators,  to  suppwrt  the 
executive  department  in  an  affirmative 
way.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  and 
others — and  the  excerpt  to  which  I  have 
referred  I  think  demonstrates  the 
point — deeply  feel  that  we  would  be 
derelict  in  our  duty  if  we  did  not  make 
our  contribution  in  terms  of  affirmative 
legislation  in  the  civil  rights  situation 
at  this  session  of  the  Congress.  At 
least,  the  Senate  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  its  views  and  desires 
upon  that  subject.  We  expect  to  give 
that  opportunity  to  the  Senate  quite 
promptly. 


BELGRADE  CONFERENCE 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  a  distinguished  visitor  to  the 
Halls  of  Congress  was  Dr.  Hans  Morgen- 
thau, former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  and  now  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence at  the  University  of  Chicago.     A 


Congressional  Record,  but  who  do  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  the  fine 
magazine  of  the  New  York  Times.  The 
article  pertained  to  the  Belgrade  Con- 
ference. 

On  Friday.  September  1,  representa- 
tives of  24  uncommitted  governments 
will  meet  at  Belgrade.  Yugoslavia.  This 
is  as  significant  a  meeting  as  has  taken 
place  this  year.  We  are.  however,  in 
danger  of  ignoring  it  and  misunder- 
standing it  because  of  the  failure  to  ap- 
preciate the  role  of  the  neutral  nations 
in  the  world  today. 

There  is  pertinent  history  behind  the 
meeting  at  Belgrade.  In  1955,  at  Ban- 
dung, there  was  a  meeting  of  Asian  na- 
tions. The  response  of  the  United  States 
to  this  meeting  has  been  stated  too  often 
to  bear  repetition. 

In  December  1958,  in  Accra,  a  meeting 
of  representatives  of  African  nations  was 
held.  Just  as  the  Bandung  Conference 
was  limited  to  Asians,  so  was  the  Accra 
Conference  limited  to  Africans.  Once 
again  there  was  an  opiwrtunity  for  the 
development  of  informal  political  under- 
standings and  approaches  to  world  prob- 
lems. 

Now,  in  1961,  the  neutrals  meet  again 
at  Belgrade.  This  is  not  a  meeting  mere- 
ly for  Africans  or  for  Asians.  It  is  a 
meeting  of  most  of  the  neutral  nations 
and  is  an  important  event. 

Over  the  course  of  the  last  several 
years  Russia  and  the  Western  nations 
and  countries  polarized  around  them 
have  been  dealing  with  each  other  in 
stultified  terms.  Suspicion  and  distrust 
have  been  the  keystones  of  conversation. 
For  every  action,  the  reaction  has  been 
threats  of  war  or  a  deeper  freeze  in  the 
cold  war. 

But  the  neutral  nations  are  not  caught 
in  this  bind.  Not  being  able  to  respond 
in  terms  of  war.  the  neutral  nations  are 
perhaps  better  able  to  come  up  with 
creative  ideas  for  the  preservation  of 
peace.  This  is  what  the  Belgrade  Con- 
ference can  produce.  If  there  are  a 
series  of  resolutions  to  come  from  Bel- 
grade, let  them  be  constructive  and  posi- 
tive rather  than  complaining  and  nega- 
tive. The  neutral  nations  can  discover 
that  the  balance  of  moral  p>ower  which 
is  held  in  their  hands  is  a  source  of  in- 
ternational leverage  that  they  can  apply 
against  a  fulcrum  of  distrust  to  move  a 
burden  of  peace. 

In  April  1961  Premier  Khrushchev  told 
Walter  Lippmann  that  "while  there  are 
neutral  countries,  there  are  no  neutral 
men."  But  the  neutral  countries  have 
the  resp>onsibilities  for  using  their  per- 
spective in  a  positive  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  'Critical  Look  at 
the  New  Neutralism"  by  Dr.  Hans  Mor- 
genthau and  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  this  morning  appear 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  27,  1961] 
CErncAi  Look  at  the  Nrw  Nkutralism 
Time  was  when  a  permanently  neutral 
nation  was  rare;  Switzerland  and.  up  to  the 
First  World  War,  Belgium  were  the  prime 
examples.  Most  small  nations  wanted  to 
aline  themselves  with  one  or  the  other  of 
the  great  powers,  and  the  great  powers  them- 
selves eagerly  sought  such  allnements.  To- 
day, on  the  other  hand,  all  the  great  na- 
tions are  meeting  in  conference  in  Geneva 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  devising  a  neu- 
tral status  for  Laos.  And  this  week  a  num- 
ber of  unconunltted  nations  will  meet  in 
Belgrade  for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  com- 
mon neutralist  policy.  One  of  their  main 
concerns  wUl  be  the  Berlin  issue,  since  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
seeking  the  mcHral  support  of  the  neutralist 
nations. 

Neutralism,  the  desire  not  to  be  alined 
with  either  side  in  the  cold  war,  is  a  most 
pervasive  trend  In  world  politics.  Virtually 
all  the  new  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  have 
openly  espoused  it  and  made  it  their  official 
policy.  Moreover,  as  a  popular  movement, 
more  or  less  articulate,  the  trend  Is  strong 
even  in  the  nations  which  belong  to  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  blocs. 

Nations  such  as  England.  France.  West 
Oermany.  and  Japan,  who  were  masters  of 
their  own  fate  only  yesterday,  resent  being 
wedded  for  better  or  for  worse  to  the  United 
Western  bloc  of  which  their  former  colonial 
committed  to  the  alliance  with  the  United 
States,  large  masses  of  their  peoples  wish 
they  were  not  so  conunltted. 

That  such  tendencies  are  not  limited  to 
this  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain  was  clearly  re- 
vealed by  the  Polish  revolt  of  1956,  which  at 
least  temporarily  Increased  the  freedom  of 
maneuver  of  the  Polish  Government  on  the 
international  scene,  and  by  the  Hungarian 
revolution  of  the  same  year,  which  pro- 
duced the  Nagy  government's  declaration  of 
neutrality  between  East  and  West. 

This  worldwide  trend  toward  neutralism 
has  baffled  the  United  States.  On  the  one 
hand,  challenged  by  a  communism  which 
seeks  the  domination  of  the  world  and  Is 
convinced  that  it  will  attain  it,  the  United 
States  has  a  vital  Interest  In  seeing  as  many 
nations  as  possible  share  its  way  of  life  and 
support  its  point  of  view.  On  the  other  hand, 
It  is  not  lost  upon  the  United  States  that 
many  nations  refuse  to  do  either,  and  prefer 
to  steer  an  Independent  cotirse  between  East 
and  West. 

The  United  States  has  thus  far  not  been 
able  to  reconcile  these  contradictory  atti- 
tudes In  a  consistent  foreign  policy  and  has 
moved  from  the  extreme  of  blanket  disap- 
proval of  neutralism  to  the  other  extreme  of 
blanket  approval. 

John  Poster  Dulles  expressed  the  then  pre- 
vailing mood  when,  in  a  speech  on  June  9, 
1956.  he  defined  neutrality  as  the  pretense 
"that  a  nation  can  best  gain  safety  for  Itself 
by  being  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  others." 
This  has  Increasingly  become  an  obsolete 
conception  and.  except  under  very  excep- 
tional circumstances,  It  is  an  immoral  and 
shortsighted  conception. 

More  recently,  American  opinion  has  tend- 
ed to  go  to  the  other  pole  of  finding  virtue 
in  neutralism  because  it  avoids  at  least  the 
vice  of  alinement  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  "We 
do  not  urge,"  said  President  Eisenhower  to 
15  African  leaders  on  October  14,  1960 — "in- 
deed, we  do  not  desire — that  you  should 
belong  to  one  camp  or  the  other.  You  cannot 
afford  to  waste  your  money  which  is  needed 
to  build  the  hospitals,  the  schools,  the  roads 
that  your  people  need — you  cannot  afford  to 
put  that  money  Into  costly  armaments." 


The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
as  it  Is  now  being  fashioned  by  the  Kennedy 
administration,  should  first  of  all  recognize 
that  the  term  "neutralism"  covers  four  dif- 
ferent situations  which  require  different 
American  responses.  Neutralism  may  mean 
escapism  pure  and  simple;  It  may  mean  po- 
litical noncommitment;  it  may  mean  moral 
Indifference.  And  it  may  mean  surreptitious 
alinement  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  escapist  variety  of  neutralism,  is  popu- 
lar in  the  formerly  great  powers  of  Western 
Europe  and  in  Japan.  Large  masses  within 
these  nations  long  for  a  detached  position 
which  would  restore  to  their  nations  the 
ability  to  pursue  an  independent  foreign  pol- 
icy and  minimize  their  exposure  to  atomic 
destruction.  This  type  of  neutralism  ex- 
presses a  popular  mood  that  Is  repelled  by 
the  awful  risks  the  atomic  age  imposes  upon 
nations  of  the  second  rank,  and  by  such 
nations'  Impotence  in  the  face  of  taiese  risks. 

But  could  those  nations  not  escape  these 
risks  and  at  the  same  time  restore  their 
freedom  of  action  if  they  were  to  loofien  their 
ties  with  the  United  States?  A  majority  of 
delegates  to  last  year's  conference  of  the 
British  Labor  Party  thought  so  They  went 
on  record  in  favor  of  the  unilateral  nuclear 
dlsamaament  of  Great  Britain  And  many 
outside  the  Labor  Party  share  their  desire 
to  be  done  wtih  American  bases  oo  British 
soil. 

The  second  form  of  neutralism,  political 
noncommitment,  is  the  offlctal  policy  of 
most  of  the  new  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
As  such,  it  is  a  matter  of  self-interest  based 
upon  three  facts  of  the  new  nations'  exist- 
ence. First,  most  of  these  countries  owe 
their  Independence  to  n.itlcnal  revolutions. 
Second,  they  are  unstable.  TTilrd.  they 
need  a  maxlmiun  of  foreign  aid  with  a  min- 
imum of  political  strings. 

A  political  commitment  of  the  new  na- 
tions to  one  or  the  other  bloc  would  run 
counter  to  the  Interests  derived  from  these 
facts.  They  feel  they  could  not  Join  the 
Western  bloc  of  which  their  former  colonial 
overlord  Is  a  member  without  endangering 
their  national  revolutions.^ and  tbey  could 
not  Join  the  Communist  b'.oc  without  run- 
ning the  risk  of  their  national  rov<  lutlons 
being  taken  over  by  communism.  In  view 
of  their  weakness,  most  of  them  could  not 
Join  either  bloc  without  being  reduced  to 
satellites — that  is,  colonies  by  a  different 
name.  And  by  remaining  uncommitted  and 
threatening  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
other  side  (or  to  collapse),  they  play  upon 
the  fears  of  both  sides  in  order  to  gain  max- 
imum advantages. 

This  type  of  neutralism  has  at  tlme.s  tried 
to  go  beyond  mere  political  noncommitment 
and  create  a  positive  political  force — a  neu- 
tralist "third  force"  pursuing  a  comutnon  pol- 
icy. The  Declaration  of  Bandung  of  April 
1955,  the  meeting  of  Nasser,  Nehru,  nnd  Tito 
of  July  1956,  and  the  recent  attempt  of  a 
number  of  African  nations  to  pursue  a  com- 
mon policy  in  the  Congo  are  ca.?es  In  point. 

Yet  while  some  of  these  nations  hnve  been 
able  to  act  in  unison  with  regard  to  cert<iln 
specific  problems,  all  attempts  to  commit 
them  to  common  policies  on  the  basis  of 
their  neutralism  have  failed.  For  what 
unites  them  is  but  one — negative — -tact:  the 
desire  not  to  commit  themselves  to  either 
bloc.  Beyond  that,  their  foreign  policies  are 
determined  by  the  same  conflicting  ambi- 
tions and  interests  as  are  those  of  older 
nations. 

It  is  indicative  of  thLs  essentially  negative 
character  of  neutralism  that  In  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Na'.ions  the  neutral- 
ist nations,  in  spite  of  commanding  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes,  have  been  unable  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  policies  of  the  two  blocs  a 
common  policy  of  their  own.  but  have  gen- 
erally split  three  ways:  a  minority  voting 
with  either  bloc  and  the  majority  abstaining. 


Neutralism  as  political  noncommitment. 
Joined  to  the  attempt  to  pursue  an  independ- 
ent foreign  policj-.  Is  most  typically  repre- 
sented by  Nasser's  United  Arab  Republic. 

While  leaning  on  the  Soviet  bloc  without 
definitely  committing  himself  to  It,  Nasser 
has  been  trying  to  establish  under  Egyptian 
leadership  a  three-circle  empire  compobed  of 
the  Arab  world,  all  Islamic  nations,  and  the 
new  nations  of  Africa.  Yet.  while  at  times 
the  Arab  League  and  more  recently  the  sio- 
called  Casablanca  nations — Ghana,  Guinea, 
Mall,  and  Morocco — have  followed  Nassers 
lead  in  their  verbal  declarations.  Nasser  has 
been  much  less  successful  in  committing  his 
neutralist  associates  to  common  policies  un- 
der Egypt's  leadership. 

The  third  type  of  neutralism,  moral  indif- 
ference, refuses  to  take  sides  in  the  Ideologi- 
cal struggle  between  East  and  West.  More 
particularly,  It  refuses  to  pass  moral  Judg- 
ment upon  the'  policies  of  either  side.  It 
sees  that  struggle  as  a  contest  for  power 
between  two  blocs  and  social  systems  which 
are  both  morally  defective  In  different  ways. 
A  plague  on  both  your  houses"  Is  about  as 
fur  as  It  is  T*-iillng  to  go  by  way  of  moral 
cumniltment. 

The  neutralism  of  moral  indifference  has 
found  its  most  eminent  champion  in  Nehru 
of  India.  (However,  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
Nehru's  moral  Indifierence  has  had  a  way  of 
decreasing  as  the  political  interesu  of  India 
are  directly  affected,  as  in  the  case  of  Tibet 
and  China.)  The  neutralism  of  mortU  Indif- 
ference is  not  uncommon  in  England  and 
France,  in  Poland  and  Hungary. 

Finally,  the  pseudo-neutralism  marking 
alinement  with  the  Soviet  bloc  is  a  byproduct 
of  drastic  changes  in  the  world  balance  of 
power  favoring  that  bloc.  These  ch.-inge8  are 
forcing  the  United  States  to  retreat  from 
certain  exposed  p<j5itlons.  The  agreement  to 
neutralize  such  a  position  of  which  of  course 
Laos  IS  the  prime  contemporary  example,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  genuine  neutralization. 
It  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  facade 
behind  which  Soviet  Influence  prevails.  It 
perform?  no  genuine  function  In  terms  of 
neutralism.  Its  only  function  Is  to  spare 
the  sensibilities  of  the  West  in  the  face  of 
a  defeat. 

Neutralism  has  been  crowing  in  recent 
years  due  to  four  factors  which  have  trans- 
formed the  International  scene  First,  many 
of  the  nations  which  15  years  ago  had  to 
ally  themselves  with  the  United  States  for 
the  sake  of  survival  have  regained  their  eco- 
nomic strength  and  political  stability.  For 
them  to  remain  within  the  American  orbit 
can  at  least  appear  to  be  again  a  matter  of 
choice  rather  than  of  necessity. 

Second,  In  view  of  the  emergence  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  nuclear  power  of  the  first 
rank,  alliance  with  the  United  States  ap- 
pears to  some  as  no  longer  an  asset,  but  a 
liability.  While  in  case  of  a  nuclear  war 
no  nation  Is  safe  from  nuclear  destruction, 
the  risk  is  increased  almost  to  the  point  of 
certainty  for  the  allies  of  the  nuclear  powers. 
Or.  to  put  It  the  other  way  around,  there 
may  be  a  sllshtly  better  chance  for  a  nation 
not  so  allied  to  escape  nuclear  destruction. 

Third,  the  new  look  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy  seeks  to  strengthen  neutralist  tenden- 
cies throughout  the  world  by  proclaiming 
"peaceful  coexistence"  for  all  nations  as  an 
alternative  to  the  cold  war.  It  threatens  the 
allies  of  the  United  States  with  atomic 
destruction  and  holds  out  the  promise  of 
disarmament,  foreign  trade,  and  foreign  aid 
to  those  who  keep  at  least  a  neutralist  course 
between  the  two  blocs. 

Finally,  the  accepUblllty  of  this  alternative 
is  considerably  enhanced  by  the  competition 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  privilege  of  supplying  aid  to 
the  uncommitted  nations.  This  competition 
offers  the  uncommitted  nations  the  advan- 
tages, and  exempts  them  from  the  liabilities. 
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of  belonging  to  either  bloc.  What  more  can 
such  a  nation  hope  for  than  to  have  the  beet 
of  both  worlds  without  belonging  to  either? 
This  U  obviously  not  k  ^e^olc  attitude. 
But  In  our  dUptu^tgement  of  neutralism  we 
have  refrained  from  asking:  Does  It  make 
sense  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  neu- 
tralist*? This  Is  the  only  politically  relevant 
question,  because  nations  aline  themselves 
with  other  nations  or  refuse  to  do  so  In  view 
of  their  intereete  rather  than  on  the  basis 
of  some  abstract  moral  standard.  And  In 
view  of  their  Intereets,  the  answer  is  bound 
to  be  yes. 

A  nation  such  as  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic, which  pursues  a  neutralist  policy  by 
playing  the  United  States  against  the  Soviet 
Union  or  vice  versa,  obviously  Is  better  off 
politically,  militarily,  and  economically  than 
If  It  were  to  commit  Itself  fully  to  one  or  the 
other  side.  For  thus  it  Is  able  to  use  the 
suppKirt  It  receives  from  both  sides  rather 
than  being  used  for  the  purposes  of  one  side. 

Similarly,  a  nation  such  as  India,  consid- 
ering its  unsolved  ethnic,  cultural,  and  eco- 
nomic problems,  might  fear  for  Its  very 
existence  if  it  were  to  Join  one  or  the  other 
bloc.  Most  of  the  new,  weak  nations  of 
Africa,  if  they  were  to  exchange  their  neu- 
tralist position  for  one  of  alinement,  would 
risk  being  reduced  to  a  new  colonial  statu*. 

As  for  Japan  and  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe,  why  should  they  not  search  for  an 
escape  from  the  liabilities  of  the  nuclear  age, 
since  we  are  searching  for  such  an  escape 
ourselves?  In  truth,  we  are  all— Amertcans, 
Englishmen,  Japanese — neutralists  In  the  es- 
capist sense:  for  we  all  seek  and  hope  for  a 
way  out  of  the  awful  dilemma  of  the  nuclear 
age.  The  difference  Is  only  that  we  Ameri- 
cans, by  virtue  of  our  deeper  Involvement 
and  paramount  responsibility,  know  better 
than  some  of  our  friends  how  futile  It  Is  to 
try  to  opt  out  of  a  commitment  to  which 
there  Is  no  viable  alternative. 

The  three  genuine  types  of  neutralism 
call  for  varied  American  reactions.  To  the 
escapist  variety  we  ought  to  bring  hum;in 
sympathy  and  understanding.  Yet  we  shall 
respond  to  it  most  effectively  when  we  pur- 
sue policies  clearly  calculated  to  minimize, 
if  not  eliminate,  the  risk  of  atomic  destruc- 
tion. 

To  the  neutralism  of  moral  indifference, 
our  most  effective  answer  similarly  lies  in 
our  deeds  We  shall  deprive  this  type  of 
neutralism  of  its  plausibility  If  our  poUcles 
at  home  and  abroad  clearly  eetablish  a  moral 
posture  not  only  different  from  but  also  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  Communist  world. 

However,  it  is  neutralism  as  political  non- 
commitment  which  presents  otu-  foreign  pol- 
icy with  its  really  creative  opportunity. 
President  Kennedy  recognized  this  when  In 
his  interview  with  John  Fischer  on  Decem- 
ber 9.  1959.  he  called  neutralism  Inevitable 
and  the  great  trend.     He  continued : 

"During  the  Immediate  years  ahead  this 
is  likely  to  be  an  Increasing  trend  In  Afrtoi 
and  probably  also  in  Latin  America.  In 
Asia,  however,  there  may  be  some  movement 
away  from  a  wholly  uncommitted  neutral- 
ly ^.*  '^"^  ^  "**  growing  awareness  of 
the  Chinese  threat.  The  desire  to  be  Inde- 
pendent and  free  carries  with  It  the  desire 
not  to  become  engaged  as  a  satellite  of  the 

vSt^  suSi  **  ^  ""'""'^  '^""^  ^  "*• 

*Z^1  ?'^  *°  "^*  '^^^^  "^*-  ««d  «  neu- 
trality te  the  result  of  a  concentration  on 
lnt«mal  problems,  raising  the  standartl  of 
I  V?  *"*"*  P^P'"  *»*•  ■«  on.  particularly 
J^r.\  fK'*?'*"^*'**°P^  countries.  I  would  ac- 
cept that,    ifs  been  p«rt  of  our  own  history 

l^*K**!?  *  *»«nd»«  yw«.  We  should  look 
wiottfrlendshlp  upon  thoM  people  who  want 
to  beat  the  problems  that  alnuMt  overwhelm 
«»eni.  and  wish  to  concentnte  their  ener- 
gies on  doLog  that,  and  do  not  want  to  be- 
come associated  as  the  tall  of  our  kite  " 
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However,  it  Is  not  enough  that  we  have 
left  behind  unqxiallfled  opposition  to  neu- 
tralism, of  which  the  Indiscriminate  search 
for  allies — the  collectors'  approach  to  al- 
liances— was  a  logical  consequence.  Hav- 
ing recognized  that  political  noncommit- 
ment is  the  only  policy  many  of  the  new 
nations  can  afford  to  pursue,  we  must  find  a 
positive  relationship  to  them. 

A  number  of  imoommltted  nations  are 
weak,  and  their  weakness  together  with  the 
Balkanization  of  vast  areas  of  the  globe,  es- 
jjeclaUy  of  Africa,  has  greatly  Increased  the 
sources  of  disorder.  That  Balkanization  runs 
counter  to  the  technological  requirements 
of  the  age.  which  call  for  political  units 
larger  than  even  the  traditional  nation-states 
of  Europe. 

What  U  required  Is  a  new  order  to  replace 
the  defunct  order  of  empire.  Conununlsm 
offers  such  a  "new  order,"  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  neutralism,  for  it  appears  to  seek 
only  an  implicit  kind  of  alinement  without 
formal  conunitment. 

We  have  tended  to  counter  this  Commu- 
nist attempt  at  establishing  a  "new  order" 
among  the  uncommitted  nations  by  offer- 
ing them  protection  against  communism. 
Yet  while  these  nations  need  such  protec- 
tion, they  refuse  to  recognize  that  need;  for 
they  fear  that  if  they  did  they  would  be 
drawn  into  the  cold  war  on  the  side  of  the 
West.  For  them  the  paramovmt  issue  is  not 
communism,  but  colonialism.  The  Invoca- 
tion of  antlcommuniwn  pure  and  simple, 
then,  is  self-defeating  as  an  American  policy 
toward  the  uncommitted  nations. 

What  we  need  Is  a  positive  alternative  to, 
rather  than  a  negative  polemic  against  the 
Commtmlst  new  order.  It  goes  wlthout'say- 
Ing  that  the  new  order  to  be  promoted  and 
supported  by  the  United  State*  must  be  un- 
equivocally anUcolonlallst  and  meet  the 
material  aspirations  and  requirements  of  the 
uncommitted  nations.  Yet  that  new  order 
must  also  l>e  a  political  order  which  has 
room  for  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  poUtical 
noncommitment. 

The  uncommitted   nations  may  well  In- 
cline toward  one  or  the  other  side  In  their 
moral  preferences,  political  sympathies,  eco- 
nomic  Interests,   and    even    limited   military 
support.     Th  •  reconciliation  of  these  differ- 
ent shades  of  neutralism  with  the  Intereets 
of  the  United  States,  without  compelling  the 
neutralists  to   enter  Into   an   explicit   com- 
mitment, will  put  the  statesmanship  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  to  Its  supreme  test. 
Even  so,  resentment  against  Western  power 
Is  likely  to  persist  among  neutralist  nations, 
and  with  It  the  tendency  to  play  off  the  Bast 
against    the    West.      To    counteract   this,    it 
win  avail  the  United  States  little  to  try  to 
curry  favor  with  the  neutralists  by  trimming 
its  policies  to  their  preferences;  neutralism 
feeds  on  this  kind  of  weakness.    Rather,  we 
must  pursue  clearly  defined,  strongly  exe- 
cuted, and  ably  presented  policies  to  a  »uc- 
oessful  conclusion,  thereby  demonstrating  to 
aU   concerned   that  we   know  what  we   are 
about  and  that  It  does  not  pay  to  cross  us. 
Only  so  will  we  gain  the  respect  of  the  neu- 
tralists and  have  a  chance  to  win  their  sup- 
■pon  as  well. 

And  we  might  well  remind  the  neutralist 
natloiis — at  appropriate  occasions,  and  tact- 
fully but  firmly — that  their  neutralism  Is  but 
a  function  erf  the  power  of  the  United  States. 
Neutralism,  like  peaceful  coexlstenoe,  Is  for 
the  Soviet  Union  but  a  stepplngstone  to- 
ward oommunlsation.  A  natkm  can  afford 
to  be  neutralist,  not  because  this  Is  what  the 
Soviet  Union  wants  It  to  be,  but  because  the 
power  of  the  Sorlet  Union  Is  not  sulllclent 
to  absorb  It  Into  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Were  the  United  States  not  committed  to 
containing  the  Communist  bloc,  neutralism 
could  not  exist  as  a  policy  and  would  at  best 
survive  as  an  Impotent  desire  and  a  vain 
hope.  For  neutralism  in  the  cold  war.  "fc^ 
neutrality  In  a  shooting  war.  depends  upon 


the  balance  of  power.  Tt  Is  a  luxurv  which 
certain  nations  can  afford  because  the  power 
of  one  antagonist  cancels  out  the  power  of 
Jie  other. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  28,  19611 
Thk  NrcrraAL  Suiturr 
Mr  Nehru's  blooper  alxjut  Berlin  may  have 
had  the  effect  of  Increasing  apprehensions 
about  the  25-natlon  neutral  summit  meeting 
oj)enlng  Friday  in  Belgrade.  The  somewhat 
reluctant  presence  of  the  Indian  Prime  Min- 
ister had  been  looked  upon  In  the  West  as  a 
moderating  Influence  against  any  tendency 
toward  extremism  In  conference  resolu- 
tions—though perhaps  some  of  the  other 
nonallned  nations  attending  would  not  wel- 
come It  in  quite  this  fashion. 

Certainly  no  "jdague  on  both  houses" 
statement  from  Belgrade  would  be  very  help- 
ful in  the  tense  test  of  rights  and  determi- 
nation at  Berlin.  EtiU.  the  neutral  naUons 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  remain  uncon- 
cerned about  a  situation  that  could  plunge 
the  world  Into  war.  What  one  must  hop*, 
therefore.  U  that  there  will  be  at  least  some 
appreciation  of  the  human  values  at  stake. 
On  questions  Involving  colonialism,  the 
West  Is  altogether  likely  to  come  In  for  criti- 
cism, with  greater  or  lesser  applicabiUty. 
It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  to  have  pro- 
testa  atKJut  the  French  role  In  Tunisia. 
There  Is  a  very  great  difference,  however,  be- 
tween the  policy  heretofore  followed  by,  say. 
Portugal  in  the  case  of  Angola  and  that  fol- 
lowed by  Britain  In  the  case  of  British 
Ouiana.  Mr.  Khrushchev  views  every  West- 
em  policy  as  Imperialist.  Will  the  neutrals 
be  objective  enough  In  their  own  remarks  to 
recognize  the  very  substantial  Imperialism  of 
Mr   Khrushchev  in  Eastern  Etirope? 

In  point  of  fact  the  colonialist  line  Is  get- 
ting a  bit  thin.  President  Nasser  of  the 
United  Arab  RepubUc.  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  Belgrade  meeting,  has  Implicitly  rec- 
ognized this  in  his  own  recent  poUcles. 
Preoccupation  with  the  sins  of  others  is  not 
a  very  constructive  substitute  for  attention 
to  real  Lntemal  problems.  To  his  credit,  the 
United  Arab  RepubUc  President  has  been 
showing  Increased  concern  with  practical 
measures  to  help  the  standard  of  living  at 
home. 

It  also  Is  likely  that  the  neutral  stimmlt 
meeting  will  have  something  to  say  about 
<ll«»rmament  and  about  the  situation  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  reaUties  of  disarma- 
ment make  It  peculiarly  an  affair  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States;  and 
a  mere  denunciation  of  nuclear  wetkpons  or 
testing  would  not  be  much  contribution  to 
agreement.  Here  again,  though,  an  expres- 
sion ot  concern  would  be  understandable  and 
perhaps  helpful. 

With  respect  to  the  UJ*..  the  neutrals  have 
a  case  for  more  adequate  representation  on. 
say.  the  Security  CouncU.  But  the  Soviet 
troika  concept  for  the  Secretariat  would  be 
quite  as  dangerotis  for  the  neutrals  as  for  the 
West.  Indeed,  the  neutrals  have  an  especial 
dependence  upon  the  executive  authority 
and  Initiative  of  the  Secretary  General. 

Whatever  may  be  the  expectations  of  the 
State  Department  from  the  Belgrade  assem- 
bly, happily  there  have  been  no  advance 
panics  and  alarms  here  like  those  before 
the  Bandung  Conference  of  1955.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  strong  common  denomi- 
nator among  the  rather  disparate  nations 
represented  at  Belgrade  except,  perhaps,  the 
quest  far  status.  It  would  be  evm  more 
difficult  to  arrive  at  a  definition  of  neutral- 
ism or  nonallnement  acoeptabls  to  all  ths 
participants.  T^ese  factors  nUlltate  against 
the  formation  of  a  neutral  bloc  as  such. 

In  any  simplistic  view  of  world  affairs, 
it  Is  Dx>re  gratifying  to  haw  another  coun- 
try stand  poslttvely  with  you.  Vbrnn  to  remain 
aloof.     Still,  the  Ubitsd  States  fartmiatslj 
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has  moved  away  from  the  for-me-or-against- 
me  formula  and  the  "neutralism  is  immoral" 
view  of  Mr.  Dulles  toward  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  motivations  of  new  coun- 
tries and  their  rather  specialized  way  of  ex- 
pressing their  independence.  The  proper 
criterion  for  Judgment  of  the  results  of  the 
Belgrade  Conference  will  be  in  how  neutral 
the  neutrals  really  are. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE   19TH 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  Sat- 
urday was  the  anniversary  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  19th  amendment.  This 
amendment,  which  extended  the  right  of 
voting  to  women,  is  one  of  the  many 
markers  along  our  path  of  effective 
democracy,  standing  alongside  the  15th 
amendment  and  the  17th  amendment. 
The  former  guaranteed  the  right  of  the 
people  to  vote  regardless  of  "race,  color, 
or  previous  conditions  of  servitude." 
The  latter  guaranteed  the  right  of  the 
people  to  elect  Senators  of  their  choice. 
Each  amendment  in  its  own  way  was  an 
expression  of  the  belief  that  the  people 
can  govern  themselves.  Universal  suf- 
frage is  at  once  the  cornerstone  and  key- 
stone of  a  genuinely  human  way  of 
living. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  today,  as  a 
tribute  to  those  who  are  working  and 
sacrificing  so  much  for  true  universal 
suffrage,  that  we  pay  our  respect  to  the 
ladies  who  also  made  sacrifices  for  uni- 
versal suffrage. 

The  strug^e  for  woman  suffrage  in 
this  country  was  long.  It  took  seven  de- 
cades. Suffragettes  were  at  first  armed 
only  with  their  ingenuity,  imagination, 
courage,  and  remarkable  perseverance. 
Pew  elected  officials  were  responsive  to 
the  pleas  of  these  voteless  citizens. 
However,  those  who  firmly  believed  in 
self-determination  befriended  them,  and 
soon  women  could  cast  their  ballots  in 
selected  States  and  elections.  In  Illi- 
nois, by  legislative  action,  they  were  able 
to  vote  for  President  and  certain  State 
ofiBcials.  Despite  efforts  of  some  to  over- 
come this  advancement  by  challenge  in 
the  courts,  Illinois  women  retained  their 
precious  victory. 

The  basis  of  a  lasting  and  responsible 
democracy  is  one  where  the  goverrmient 
is  responsive  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of 
its  people.  The  achievement  of  woman 
suffrage  and  the  history  of  efforts  to  at- 
tain it  stand  as  an  encouraging  example 
for  all  those  who  truly  want  to  achieve  a 
representative  form  of  government. 


THE  INDOMITABLE  SPIRIT  OF  CAP- 
TIVE PEOPLES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
never  forget  that  to  the  captive  nations 
of  Europe  we  owe  an  invaluable  debt  of 
gratitude  for  their  courage  and  indomi- 
table spirit,  which  has  been  and  shall 
continue  to  be,  the  rallying  point  for 
freedom  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  This 
passion  for  liberation  from  the  tyranny 
of  communism  inspired  the  Hungarian 
revolt  of  1956.  This  hatred  of  dictator- 
ship led  to  the  Berlin  revolt  of  June 
1953.  This  refusal  to  be  chained  to  a  life 
of  regimentation  and  misery  guided 
thousands  of  East  Germans  across  the 


boundary  in  the  city  of  Berlin  to  the  free 
society  of  the  West.  And  now,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  Communists  have  barricaded 
that  boundary  in  Berlin  and  shoot  to  kill 
any  man  who  dares  to  defy  the  will  of  the 
puppet  goverrunent. 

But  we  should  not  think  that  this  wall 
will  halt  the  desire  of  the  East  Germans 
for  freedom.  Wherever  there  are  people 
under  the  yoke  of  tyranny  these  people 
have  the  hope  for  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  offer  as 
an  example  of  the  spirit  oi  a  captive  peo- 
ple a  speech  delivered  by  Hon.  Joseph 
Kajekas.  the  charge  d'affaires  ad  in- 
terim of  Lithuania,  before  the  Second 
Festival  of  Songs  of  Canadian  and  Amer- 
ican Lithuanians  in  Chicago  last  month 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

It  is  a  particularly  great  pleasuie  to  be 
the  honorary  chairman  of  this  Festival  of 
Songs,  and  to  address  you  today  The  cir- 
cumstances of  our  gathering  are  eppeclally 
meaningful  for  me,  because  it  w;i«  in  this 
country  that  I  spoke  my  first  Lithuanian 
word,  and  learned  my  first  Lithuanian  song. 
And  I  know  that  the  honor  which  you  show 
me  today  in  having  Invited  me  to  address 
you  in  our  mother  tongue  is  honor  which 
you  show  to  our  dear  homeland. 

At  first  glance,  it  might  be  hard  to  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  songs  and  a  diplomat 
could  go  together  on  an  occasion  such  as 
this.  But  I  remind  you  that  many  are  the 
roads  that  lead  to  Lithuania.  There  are  the 
ways,  for  example,  of  politics,  nationality,  and 
culture.  But  today,  the  Llthuanlaji  songs 
and  dances  stand  In  the  forefront  of  our 
minds;  this  is  especially  so  for  me,  as  I  re- 
call that  just  several  weeks  ago,  Lithuanian 
folk  dances  were  performed  In  the  US  De- 
partment of  State,  In  the  world's  greatest 
diplomatic  center. 

At  any  rate,  we  certainly  know  that 
Lithuanian  songs  are  much  older  than 
Lithuanian  diplomacy.  Thousands  of  years 
before  Christ,  we  may  think,  our  earliest 
ancestors  found  themselves  at  the  ambered 
Shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  surrounded 
their  arrival  with  song.  It  was  with  a  song 
that  Lithuanians  drew  water  from  the 
Danube.  And  at  the  height  of  our  national 
existence,  Lithuanian  soldiers  often  raised 
their  native  songs  even  at  the  very  gates  of 
the  Kremlin.  And  these  songs  resounded  as 
well  on  the  fields  of  Zalgirls  ITannenbergl  In 
1410. 

When,  at  the  end  of  the  18ih  centviry 
Lithuania  was  covered  with  the  darkness 
of  czarist  rule  and  a  ban  on  all  Lithua- 
nian printing,  there  were  only  two  ambas- 
sadorial tasks  left  for  our  homeland — and 
these  were  Lithuanian  prayers  and  Lithua- 
nian songs.  Today,  we  are  again  in  a  position 
of  adherence  to  work,  prayer,  and  son^  as  our 
leaders  in  hope  for  a  brighter  future  for 
Lithuania. 

The  power  of  songs  is  remarkable.  A  song 
will  outlive  the  most  moving  speech  or  ser- 
mon; it  is  the  first  thing  which  moves  a 
child  to  wonder  and  to  imitate.  And  it  is  In 
song  that  great  love  is  always  expressed,  for 
words  are  not  enough  to  bespeak  the  deepest 
things  that  fill  a  man's  heart.  le  it  any 
wonder  that  Beethoven's  immortal  Ninth 
Symphony"  breaks,  into  song  in  the  final 
chorale  movement,  the  "Hymn  to  Joy"? 

It  is  in  song  that  the  history  and  the  heart 
of  a  nation  are  revealed.  Lithuanian  songs 
encompass,  throughout  the  many  centuries. 
all  the  powers  of  God  and  man,  all  sadness 
and  all  Joy,  beauty  and  fear,  nature  and  love 
They  have  been  admired  by  many  writers. 


among  them  Lessing.  Herder,  Goethe  and 
Schiller.  Both  Schumann  and  Chopin  used 
them  for  themes  In  their  own  compositions. 
And  when  Lithuania  as  a  nation  embraced 
Christianity  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  power 
of  song  was  led  to  express  a  powerful  faith, 
and  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  a  people's 
luminous  quest  for  the  numinous,  the 
sacred.  It  is  in  this  tradition  that  the 
aspirations  of  a  nation  developed,  with  re- 
spect for  freedom  and  human  dignity.  And 
today,  when  one  hears  a  Lithuanian  congre- 
gation Intone  Strazdells'  hymn.  "Pall  On 
Your  Knees.'  one  never  forgets  the  experi- 
ence it  Is  Impossible  to  forget  the  moment 
at  which  song  becomes  prayer.  And  when 
this  prayer  is  fashioned  from  a  whole  history 
of  trials  and  svifferlngs  in  the  life  of  a  na- 
tion, It  Is  even  more  unforgettable  As  Joyce 
Kilmer  once  said  The  very  best  songs  that 
ever  are  sung  are  sung  while  the  heart  Is 
bleeding  " 

The  treasury  of  Lithuanian  song  is  a  vast 
one.  I  can  recall  having  witnessed  a  group 
of  London  Lithuanians  singing  all  night 
which  Journeying  from  Manchester  to  Lon- 
don Several  weeks  ago.  I  know  that  a  group 
of  Lithuanian  dancers  sang  almost  without 
ceasing  from  Boston  to  Washington  And 
here,  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Michigan,  any 
Lithuanian  who  hears  again  the  language 
and  song  of  Birute.  may  well  know  that, 
someday,  his  country  will  again  be  free 

It  Is  because  Lithuania  is  a  land  of  song 
that  we  have  set  aside  this  festival  in  honor 
of  our  country  We  have  gathered  here  freely 
and  of  our  own  will  But  In  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, we  also  gather  In  remembrance 
of  the  fact  that  it  Is  a  far  different  tune  that 
the  Kremlin  sings. 

For  It  was  the  tyrants  of  the  Kremlin  who. 
in  July  of  1940,  falsified  the  will  of  the 
Lithuanian  nation.  Just  as  they  falsified  her 
history  and  her  aspirations  Every  one  of 
our  meetings,  and  this  significant  occasion 
in  particular,  serves  as  an  opportunity  for 
us  to  make  clear  to  the  whole  world  that 
the  will  of  the  Kremlin  Is  not  the  free  will 
of  the  Lithuanian  nation  and  its  people 
As  the  world  hears  our  songs  today.  It  may 
know  that  Lithuania  cries  out  for  Justice, 
for  the  harmony  of  a  free  and  Independent 
national  life  to  which  she  has  a  God-given 
right. 

This  month  marks  the  passage  of  21  years 
since  the  US  Department  of  SUte  refused 
to  recognize  the  illegal  absorption  of  Lith- 
uania by  the  Soviet  Union  The  remem- 
brance of  this  act  and  Its  continued  validity 
Is  an  occasion  of  rejoicing  and  hope  for  all 
Lithuanians,  both  In  the  free  world  and 
under  Soviet  enslavement  This  month  Is 
also  the  39th  anniversary  of  the  recognition 
of  the  Baltic  States  de  Jure  by  the  United 
States. 

As  a  commemoration  of  these  two  anni- 
versaries, let  our  songs  rise  as  a  sign  of 
thanks  to  the  American  people  and  their 
Government  May  they  also  rise  as  a  token 
of  gratitude  to  the  Honorable  Richard  J. 
Daley,  mayor  of  Chicago,  for  his  sympathetic 
and  Impressive  proclamation  of  Lithuanian 
Day  here  in  Chicago.  In  these  expressions 
of  gratitude,  all  the  participants  In  this 
festival  Join  wholeheartedly. 

Finally,  we  take  note  of  the  fact  that.  In 
2  days,  all  Americans  celebrate  the  :85th  an- 
niversary of  their  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, This  declaration  acknowledged  God- 
given,  Inalienable  rights  for  all  men; 
Abraham  Lincoln  pointed  out  that,  as  such, 
the  declaration  gave  lasting  hope  not  only  to 
the  people  of  America,  but  to  all  freedom- 
loving  peoples  for  all  time.  In  this  hope,  let 
us  raise  our  voices  in  song,  and  proclaim 
throughout  all  lands  our  aspirations  to  lib- 
erty: until  the  day  when  we  shall  surely 
hold  a  festival  of  songs  on  the  day  of 
Lithuania's  triumph.  In  the  very  city  of 
Gedlmlnas.  In  our  beloved  Lithuania. 


1961 
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PROGRESS  IN  SAMOA 


Mrs.NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  26  of  this  yeaur  I  rose  in  the  Senate 
to  describe  for  my  colleagues  the  appall- 
ing state  of  affairs  in  American  Samoa. 
The  title  in  the  Congressional  Record 
for  my  remarks  that  day.  "South  Sea 
Slum,"  was  unfortunately  an  all  too  ac- 
curate description  of  conditions  on  those 
Lslands.  Today,  in  the  Washington  Post. 
there  appears  an  editorial  concerning 
American  Samoa,  which  suggests  that 
progress  is  now,  if  somewhat  belatedly, 
being  made  to  institute  a  comprehensive 
development  program.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SoMmriNC  roR    Samoa 

It  finally  appenrs  as  If  American  Samoa 
will  ceaiie  to  be  a  forloni  m-ard  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  A  new  Governor  is 
on  tlie  island,  and  the  administration  is 
working  out  a  development  program  for  this 
tiny  outpost  In  the  South  Pacific.  The  fact 
that  New  Zealand  Is  due  to  grant  independ- 
ence to  nearby  western  Samoa  next  year  has 
helped  to  wake  up  the  administration  t^i  the 
backward  colonial  policy  heretofore  prac- 
ticed for  the  20,000  Polynesians  who  live  on 
an  Island  about  the  size  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Thanks  to  the  Initiative  nf  Senator  Oken 
E  Long  of  Hawaii.  Samoa  has  been  Included 
In  the  recently  enacted  area  redevelopment 
bill  and  would  also  benefit  from  the  ald-to- 
education  measures  sUll  before  Congress. 
Industries  are  being  sought  for  the  Island, 
and  hot#  and  recreatK'nal  facilities  planned 
t»5  help  the  Samoans  to  help  themselves. 

H  Rex  lee,  the  new  Gitvernor,  la  an  expe- 
rienced Interior  offlclal  who  w.ll  have  his 
hands  full,  among  other  things,  in  preparing 
for  a  South  Pacific  conference  to  be  held  In 
Samoa  next  year.  The  conference  will  bring 
together  indigenous  leaders  from  various  cor- 
ners of  the  Pacific  and  U  wiU  be  Important 
that  U.S.  territorial  policy  show  to  good  ad- 
vantage. About  $500,000  Is  due  to  be  spent 
on  conference  facilities  which  can  subse- 
quently be  used  as  classrooms  and  other 
permanent  structures.  A  new  $2.3  million 
Jet  runway  will  also  be  constructed  as  part 
of  the  plan. 

Taken  together,  these  steps  can  help  the 
Samoans  prepare  themselves  for  a  mean- 
ingful choice  when  the  ultimate  status  of 
the  Island  is  decided  However  regrettable 
the  delay.  It  Is  good  that  something  Is  being 
done  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 


PROVISION      FOR      SUPPLEMENTAL 
AIR  CARRIERS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?    If  not.  morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGisL.fTivE  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1969)  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958.  as  amended,  to  provide  for  a 
class  of  supplemental  air  carriers,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.    The    committee    amendment, 


being  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  is 
open  to  amendment  and,  for  the  piirpose 
of  amendment,  will  l)e  considered,  under 
the  precedents,  as  original  text. 

Mr,    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,   I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


the  Business  and  Professional  Women 
work  to  make  this  a  better  land. 

In  this  age  we  do  hear  a  great  deal 
at>out  the  women's  vote.  How  big  Is  it? 
Can  it  swing  elections?    How? 

I  tend  to  agree  with  Columnist  Sylvia 


The      ACTING      PRESIDENT      pro    Porter  who  wrote  on  October  31,  i960 

tempore.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 


Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
ic-mi  )re.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ord".  cd. 


Women    are   individual  voters   with   Indl- 

\'ldu»l    views,    demands,  and    hopes.      The 

candidates    are    catering  to    a    bloc    which 
doesn't  exist. 


SENATOR  HAYDEN  AND  THE  19TH 
AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION 

Mrs.    NEUBERGER.    Mr.    President. 


We  celebrate  the  41st  aiuiiversary  of 
the  ratifying  of  the  suffrage  amendment. 
I  am  proud  to  be  here  as  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  becaiise  men  and 
women  worked  to  make  the  19th  amend- 
ment possible. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mrs,  NEUBERGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  join  in 
the  statement  of  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator   from   Oregon  relative   to  the 


earher  this  month  the  League  of  Women 

Voters  honored  our  wonderful  colleague,     i^onors   accorded  to  the   President  pro 

the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona    [Mr.     tempore  of  this  body,  the  distinguished 


HA-iTJEN  1  at  a  surprise  party  because  he 
is  the  only  Member  of  the  87th  Congress 
who  voted  for  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment which  gave  women  the  right  to  vote. 
Senator  Hayden  was  a  Representative 
from  Arizona  at  the  time.  His  vote 
helped  open  wide  a  world  of  new  experi- 
ences for  women  in  our  country.  Per- 
haps there  have  been  times  when  Senator 
Hay  den  wondered  if  he  had  cast  a  wise 
vote. 

I  hope  that  we  women  will  never 
disillusion  him  and  make  him  sorry  for 
that  historic  vote.  I  first  heard  about 
Senator  Hayden  when  my  husband  be- 
came a  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
remember  his  tt^lling  of  the  fact  that 
here  was  a  Senator  who  had  been  In  Con- 
gress ever  since  his  State  had  been  a 
meml>er  of  the  Union. 

I  would  ask  Senator  Hayden  to  be 
patient  with  us.  After  all.  the  women 
have  only  had  the  privilege  of  helping 
select  their  national  officeholders  for  41 
years.  In  the  life  of  a  woman  that  is  a 
short  time.  We  hear  often  that  phrase 
of  "life  begins  at  40."  Perhaps  1960  was 
the  golden  year  when  women  joined  with 
men  to  usher  in  the  New  Frontier. 

I  am  delighted  that  men  have  helped 
women  to  become  participating  citizens 
in  our  Grovernment.  We  have  buried  the 
idea  that  the  wife  is  a  legal  slave.  True, 
she  cooks  and  washes  and  dams,  as  in 
olden  days,  but  she  also  votes,  speaks, 
and  has  a  more  importfint  place  as  a 
policymaker. 

Women  today  owe  an  everlasting  debt 
to  the  work  of  dedicated  persons  such  as 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Lucretia  Mott. 
Susan  B.  Anthony.  Lucy  Stone,  and  Julia 
Ward  Howe. 

Suffrage  organizations  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Suffrage  Association  and 
the  American  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion pioneered  bravely  and  absorbed 
many  thoughtless  words  and  deeds.  So 
did  members  of  the  Congresional  Union, 
which  we  know  now  as  the  National 
Woman's  Party.  So  did  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association. 

Today  such  outstanding  groups  as  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  American 
Association  of  University  Women,   and 


senior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hay- 
den]. I  recall  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
Stating  on  that  occasion  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  activities  and  the  foresight 
shown  by  the  President  pro  tempore,  she 
and  her  colleague,  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Maine  I  Mrs.  Margaret 
Chase  Smith]  would  not  be  Members  of 
this  body  today. 

We  are  indebted  to  Senator  Hatden 
for  his  activities  in  those  early  days  in 
behalf  of  votes  for  women,  and  in  seeing 
to  it  that  women,  at  long  last,  achieved 
the  right  of  suffrage,  a  right  which  they 
should  have  had  from  time  immemorial, 
along  with  men. 

I  say  in  all  humility,  but  I  must  say  in 
all  candor  and  honesty,  that  the  Senate 
is  a  far  better  body  because  of  the  pres- 
ence, the  activity,  the  inte^ty,  the 
knowledge,  and  the  contributions  made 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Neuberger]  and  the 
equally  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  IMi-s.  Smith].  We  are  de- 
lighted that  they  are  with  us.  We  are 
grateful  to  Senator  Hayden  that  he 
helped  to  make  it  possible. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  the  celebration  in  honor  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hayden].  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  know,  as  obviously 
she  does  know,  that  all  of  us  in  the 
Chamber,  on  her  side  of  the  aisle  and 
on  my  own,  unite  in  saluting  the  dis- 
tinguished American  who  has  served 
so  long,  so  faithfully,  so  creditably,  and 
so  well  in  the  Senate  as  Carl  Hayden, 
of  Arizona,  has  served. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  lists  one  of 
the  great  votes  which  the  able  Senator 
from  Arizona  cast  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress long  ago.  a  ■vote  which  brought  to 
the  women  of  America  their  right  of 
franchise. 

I  certainly  concur  In  the  statement  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
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[Mr.  Mansfield]  that  had  Carl  Hay- 
den's  side  lost  in  those  days,  the  post- 
ponement of  the  membership  in  this 
body  of  two  distinguished  Americans, 
Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Neuberger  would 
have  been  inevitable.  We  acknowledge 
his  foresight  and  wisdom  in  casting  that 
vote — indeed,  his  long  lifetime  of  hon- 
orable public  service.  All  of  us  in  the 
Senate,  perhaps  I  may  say  all  in  the 
Nation,  are  grateful  for  the  type  of 
U.S.  Senator  we  know  in  the  person  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  HaydenI. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California. 


NEGOTIATIONS    WITH    RUSSIA    ON 
BERLIN 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
deeply  disturbed  by  reading  the  morn- 
ing newspaper  articles  to  the  effect  that 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  were  seeking 
to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  over 
Berlin,  although,  so  the  articles  indicated, 
there  was  no  agreement  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  to  participate.  I  was 
delighted  to  read  on  the  news  wire  just  a 
few  minutes  ago  the  following  article 
from  Washington : 

Washington. — Secretary  Rusk  today  dis- 
counted reports  that  the  United  States  and 
Britain  would  act  without  France  in  seeking 
negotiations  with  the  Russians  over  Berlin. 

"I  would  treat  those  stories  with  great 
skepticism,"  Rusk  said. 

Dean  Rusk  made  the  comment  as  he  left 
here  for  New  York  to  discuss  with  U.N.  Am- 
bassador Adlai  Stevenson  a  number  of  world 
tension  spots  ranging  from  Berlin  to  Bizerte. 

There  have  been  published  reports  that 
the  United  States  and  Britain  would  try  to 
launch  negotiations  over  Berlin  with  Russia, 
despite  French  resistance  to  a  proposed 
meeting  at  this  time. 

While  in  New  York,  Rusk  also  will  confer 
with  U.N.  Secretary  General  Dag  Hammar- 
skjold. 

Rusk  indicated  that  the  meeting  would 
touch  on  a  number  of  topics.  "The  forth- 
coming General  Assembly  (next  month)  will 
have  almost  all  major  questions  before  it," 
he  said. 

Mr.  President,  I,  for  one,  applaud  the 
statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  American  people  are  devoted  to 
the  cai'se  of  peace  with  honor  in  the 
world.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  always  amenable  to  honorable 
Invitations  to  negotiate  international 
problems  in  the  cause  of  a  just  peace. 
But.  Mr.  President,  your  Government 
and  mine  ought  not  to  be  bullied  nor 
threatened  nor  cajoled  into  running  to- 
ward a  Communist  bargaining   table. 

I  read  with  dismay  the  recent  Soviet 
note  to  the  United  States,  in  which  the 
Soviet  Union  heaped  imprecations  upon 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  France,  and  alleged,  without  any 
warrant  whatsoever,  that  we  were  vio- 
lating the  airlanes  which  we  are  using 
under  an  agreement  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  itself  participated  and  in  which  it 
concurred.  It  could  well  be  that  that 
kind  of  note  is  the  basis,  in  the  strange 
way  that  the  Soviets  think  and  reason, 
of  their  starting  to  interfere  with  or  to 
harass  our  access  to  Berlin  through  the 


air.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  know  there 
is  no  greater  patriot,  no  greater  friend 
of  the  West,  no  more  implacable  foe  of 
communism  than  President  de  Gaulle. 
I  trust  full  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  thoughts  alleged  to  have  been 
uttered  by  him  when  the  question  of 
negotiation  first  became  public  knowl- 
edge during  the  last  2  weeks. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
applaud  what  President  Kennedy  said 
to  the  world,  that  this  country  will  treat 
any  attempt  to  interfere  with  our  legal 
rights  of  access  to  Berlin  a.s  an  act  of 
aggression.  And  in  those  sentiments  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Government  of  France  concur. 

We  are  ahvay.s  ready.  I  take  it.  to  talk, 
on  an  honorable  basis.  We  are  always 
amenable  to  honorable  requests  to  sit 
down  and  reason  together,  to  try  to  find 
an  honorable  basis  upon  which  peace 
might  be  established  in  this  melancholy 
world.  But.  Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  let 
all  understand  that  we  cannot,  we  must 
not.  and  we  will  not  be  intimidated  into 
negotiation.  Courage  and  forthnght- 
ness,  strength  and  honor  by  the  Allies 
will  best  serve  the  cause  of  a  just  peace. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  Pre-side-.t.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  prdered. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIOKS  FOR 
THE    FISCAL   YEAR    1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  is 
there  a  joint  resolution  at  the  desk? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Montana  wish  to  have  it  laid  before  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; I  so  request  at  this  time 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  joint 
resolution  iH.J.  Res.  544 1  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
read  twice  by  its  title. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  joint  resolution  be  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  joint  resolution  which 
our  able  majority  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  are  asking  the  Senate 
to  pass,  simply  provides  that  for  the 
next  calendar  month — September — the 
prior  appropriations  will  continue,  so 
that  the  Government  may  conduct  its 
operations  in  the  absence  of  our  complet- 
ing our  work  on  the  new  appropriation 
bills. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  Senator  from 
California  has  co/rectly  stated  the  ob- 
ject of  the  joint  resolution. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  I  have  no  objection  to 
passaee  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  question  is.  Shall  the  joint 
resolution  pa.ss? 

The  joint  resolution  <H.J.  Res.  544  • 
was  pa.ssed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9AM    TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  deliberations  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  to  meet  at  9 
o  clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROVISION     FOR     SUPPLEMENTAL 
AIR  CARRIERS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1969)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  a  class  of  sup- 
plemental air  carriers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  under.standing  that  the  bill  iS.  1969  > 
to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  a  class 
of  supplemental  air  carriers,  and  for 
other  purposes,  is  the  business  now  be- 
fore the  Senate      Is  that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  correct  The  bill  is  open 
to  amendment. 

Mr  MONRONEY  I  should  like  to  ex- 
plain the  bill 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  and 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  I  Mr.  SchoeppelI.  I  think 
will  agree  with  me.  the  bill  was  ordered 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee  I  am  sure  the  action  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  was  unani- 
mous. 

Mr  President,  this  is  a  very  compli- 
cated and  difficult  piece  of  legislation,  to 
which  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  and 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  have 
devoted  untold  hours  of  hearings,  con- 
sultation, and  discussion  in  executive 
session.  It  .seeks  to  provide  a  permanent 
place  in  the  aviation  industry  for  supple- 
mental air  carriers  without  adverse  effect 
upon  scheduled  carriers.  The  bill  before 
the  Senate  represents  the  best  which 
the  committee  can  do  in  the  solution  of 
this  problem. 

To  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  bill, 
it  would  make  it  clear  that  a  carrier  may 
request  and  be  authorized  to  perform 
limited  services  supplemental  to  those 
furnished  by  the  regular  air  carriers,  and 
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would  authorize  the  Board  to  issue  cer- 
tificates of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity for  supplemental  service  containing 
limitations  on  the  type  and  extent  of 
service  authorized.  This  authority  was 
requested  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
as  a  result  of  the  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  United  Air  Lines  et  al. 
against  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  which 
determined  that  the  Board  lacked  au- 
thority under  existing  law  to  issue  lim- 
ited certificates.  ^y 

The  bill  would—  ,  ^^"'^ 

First,  grant  statutory  interim  operat- 
ing rights,  in  the  nature  of  temporary 
"grandfather"  rights,  to  existing  holders 
of  supplemental  air  carrier  certificates 
who  have  performed  a  portion  of  the 
service  authorized  by  their  present 
certificates. 

Second,  make  clear  that  a  supple- 
mental certificate  is  primarily  a  certifi- 
cate for  charter  service  and  provide  that 
the  Board  may.  when  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  require,  also  au- 
thorize individually  ticketed  service. 

Third,  make  clear  that  supplemental 
air  carriers  are  not  eligible  for  subsidy 
payments. 

Fourth,  permit  the  Board  to  issue  a 
special  operating  authorization  for  tem- 
porary service  between  particular  points 
during  p>eriods  when  regular  sei-vice  is 
inadequate. 

Fifth,  permit  the  Board  to  impose 
civil  penalties  for  violations  of  title  rv 
of  the  act  relating  to  economic  regula- 
tions. 

Sixth,  amend  the  act  to  provide  for 
a  statutory  definition  of  charter  service. 

Seventh,  make  clear  that  a  regularly 
certificated  carrier  cannot  also  be  cer- 
tificated as  a  supplemental  carrier;  and 

Eighth,  enable  the  Board  to  make  a 
determination  of  fitness  based  upon  con- 
siderations peculiar  to  the  type  of  sup- 
plemental transportation  for  which  au- 
thority is  sought. 

I  refer  Senators  to  the  committee  re- 
port, a  copy  of  which  is  on  each  Sena- 
tor's desk,  and  will  not  attempt  to  fur- 
ther discuss  at  this  time  the  detailed 
provisions  of  the  bill.  I  would,  however. 
like  to  make  this  further  comment. 

The  bill  provides  that  carriers  desir- 
ing a  certificate  on  a  supplemental  car- 
rier under  the  new  provisions  which  I 
have  discussed  briefly  must  file  a  new- 
application  for  a  certificate.  It  pro- 
vides for  extension  of  the  authority  of 
presently  certificated  carriers  until  the 
Board  has  passed  on  the  new  applica- 
tion. Some  fear  has  been  expressed  by 
certificated  supplemental  carriers  that 
the  ab.<5ence  of  any  statutory  guarantee 
that  the  new  application  will  be  grant*<l 
may  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  ac- 
quire necessary  financing  in  the  interim 
because  of  the  possibility  that  they  will 
not  be  given  a  pennanent  certificate 
under  the  Board's  new  authority. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  Senators  that  all 
the  supplemental  air  carriers,  now  oper- 
ating on  an  extension  of  their  authority 
driven  by  the  Congress,  even  before  the 
court  decision  had  only  certificates  of  a 
limited  duration.  Some  had  2-year  cer- 
tificafes  and  some  5-year  certificates. 


The  carriers  would  have  been  forced, 
even  without  a  change  in  the  law,  to 
come  before  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
for  a  renewal  or  for  an  extension  of 
their  existing  certificates.  I  see  no  way 
in  which  the  carriers  would  be  jeopard- 
ized in  any  right  they  have  held,  and  they 
would  be  guaranteed  a  continuation  of 
their  authority  until  the  Board  has  de- 
termined the  type  of  certificate  they  shall 
receive. 

The  committee  felt  that  it  was  not 
desirable  to  require  the  CAB  to  issue  a 
new  certificate  to  every  carrier  now  cer- 
tificated because  circumstances  might 
arise  which  would  make  this  undesirable 
with  respect  to  a  particular  carrier.  For 
example,  one  certificated  supplemental 
carrier  which  is  otherwise  eligible  for 
a  new  certificate  is  now  in  bankruptcy 
and  no  one  can  now  anticipate  whether 
its  financial  problems  can  be  solved  ro 
that  the  Board  would  be  justified  in 
granting  a  new  certificate.  Certainly, 
we  do  not  wish  the  new  certificate  to  be 
peddled  around  We  do  not  wish  to 
have  a  certificate  of  a  bankrupt  company 
bought  by  another,  simply  because  a  law 
had  been  passed  which  would  guarantee 
a  permanent  right  for  someone  to  fiy  as 
an  air  carrier  Other  similar  situations 
might  arise. 

However,  the  committee  has  worked  on 
the  assumption  and  with  the  intention 
that  presently  certificated  carriers  be 
given  permanent  certificates  unless  there 
are  such  special  circumstances  with  ref- 
erence to  the  particular  carrier  as  to 
make  it  undesirable.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  this  is  a  reasonable  asstmip- 
tion. 

The  CAB  has  already  certificated  these 
carriers,  and  the  proposed  legislation  is 
made  necessary  not  by  lack  of  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Board,  but  by  a  court 
decision  that  the  Board's  action  in  pro- 
viding for  limited  certificates  exceeded 
its  authority  under  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act. 

The  Board  thereupon  applied  to  Con- 
gress for  the  necessary  authority  to 
validate  its  action  in  certificating  these 
carriers.  The  Board  has  been  unani- 
mous in  its  view  that  the  supplemental 
carriers  serve  a  public  need,  and  has  rep- 
resented to  the  committee  that  the  sup- 
plemental industry  has  had  no  adverse 
effect  upon  scheduled  carriers.  The 
committee  therefore  believes  that  the 
supplemental  industry  needs  no  protec- 
tion against  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
and  confidently  expects  and  intends  that 
new  certificates  will  be  issued  providing 
all  or  such  part  of  the  authority  re- 
quested in  the  application  as  the  Board 
determines  is  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  "^ 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  the  floor,  if  the  Senator  wishes 
to  speak.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
been  very  active  in  trying  to  reach  a  solu- 
tion to  this  very  difficult  problem,  by 
providing  for  the  small  business  ele- 
ment of  aviation  without  damaging  our 
fine  regularly  scheduled  airlines.  The 
effort  that  he  and  other  Senators,  as 
well  as  the  able  staff  of  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee,  have  made  is  outstanding. 


They  have  worked  longer  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation  before  us  than  on  any 
other  piece  of  proposed  aviation  legisla- 
tion in  recent  years. 

I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
ROKEYl  and  also  the  staff  of  the  entire 
committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  of  no  oth^r 
piece  of  proposed  legislation  which  has 
received  as  much  detailed  attention  this 
year  as  this  particular  piece  of  proposed 
legislation  the  Senate  is  considering  this 
afternoon. 

It  siiould  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
RONEYl  that  he  kept  after  the  problem, 
and  his  staff  kept  up  with  all  the  vari- 
ous and  sundry  phases  of  the  problem. 
Comprehensive  hearings  and  a  series  of 
conferences  were  held,  as  a  result  of 
which  many  of  the  discordant  notes 
which  might  have  developed  were  pretty 
well  quieted. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  is  a 
comprehensive  one  which  will  establish 
a  permanent  and  constructive  role  in 
aviation  for  the  supplemental  airlines. 
It  represents  a  tremendous  amount  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee which  is  so  ably  headed  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Mon- 

RONEYl. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
my  colleague,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton i.  He  is  not  able  to  be  present  to- 
day, being  necessarily  detained  from  the 
Senate  because  of  official  business.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  bill.  One 
of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
bill  was  inserted  at  his  suggestion,  and 
I  believe  it  materially  contributed  to  the 
unanimous  backing  the  bill  won  both  in 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 
tee. The  Cotton  amendment  requires 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  impose 
limitations  on  the  individually  ticketed 
operations  of  the  supplemental  air  car- 
riers to  assure  that  their  fiights  will  not 
significantly  divert  traffic  from  the  reg- 
ular airlines  which  form  the  backbone 
of  our  air  transportation  system. 

This  protection  for  the  regular  air- 
lines is  essential  in  my  view  and  in  the 
view  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire I  Mr.  Cotton]  for  these  are  the  air 
carriers  which  fly  on  the  lean  days  as 
well  as  on  the  rush  days.  They  serve 
the  smaller  cities  as  well  as  the  big  ones, 
and  they  can  only  provide  that  service 
if  they  have  reasonable  protection 
against  operators  who  can  pick  and 
choose,  operators  who  can  fly  the  high 
profit  coast-to-coast  runs  and  ignore  the 
cities  in  between.  The  need  for  rea- 
sonable and  effective  safeguards  for  the 
protection  of  the  regularly  scheduled 
airlines  is  further  demonstrated  by  their 
present  financial  picture.  The  domes- 
tic trunk  airlines  of  the  Nation  re- 
ported a  net  loss  of  over  $13  million 
for  the  first  6  months  of  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  statement  of  the  Air 
Transportation  Association  of  America. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

Washincton,  D.C. — The  U.S.  domestic 
trunk  airlines  reported  a  net  loss  of  $13,586,- 
000  for  the  first  6  months  of  this  year,  the 
Air  Transport  Association  of  America  an- 
nounced today. 

The  loss  Is  the  greatest  for  any  first-half 
period  since  1947,  when,  with  a  $16,467,000 
first-half  loss,  the  trunkllnes  had  a  fxill-year 
loss  of  $20  million.  It  compares  with  a  first- 
6-month  loss  of  $5,339,000  In  1960,  a  year 
In  which  the  carriers  had  a  full-year  profit 
of  only  $1,188,000.  In  1959  the  trunkllnes 
had  a  first-half  net  profit  of  almost  $30 
million. 

Operating  revenues  were  $979,005,000  dur- 
ing the  January-June  period  of  this  year, 
compared  with  operating  revenues  of  $937,- 
770,000  during  the  comparable  1960  period. 
Operating  expenses  were  $975,983,000  this 
year,  compared  with  $941,719,000  during  the 
first  half  of  1960. 

During  the  month  of  Jime  1961,  the  trunk 
airlines  had  a  net  profit  of  $6,069,000,  with 
operating  revenues  of  $190,051,000  and  oper- 
ating expenses  of  $173,638,000.  In  June  of 
last  year  their  net  profit  was  $8,292,000,  with 
operating  revenues  of  $171,596,000  and  oper- 
ating expenses  of  $158,155,000. 

Stuart  G.  Tipton,  ATA  president  and 
spokesman  for  the  airline  Industry,  called 
this  year's  first-half  loss  "clear  evidence  of 
the  severity  of  the  depression  our  Nation's 
airlines  are  experiencing."  He  pointed  out 
that  traffic  had  decreased  this  year,  down 
1.9  percent  below  that  of  the  first  6  months 
of  1960.  and  called  for  repeal  of  the  10  per- 
cent World  War  II  tax  on  passenger  travel, 
which  he  described  as  "one  of  the  major 
obstacles  to  a  much  needed  increase  in 
traffic." 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  light  of  this  situation,  the  Cotton 
amendment  is  crucial  to  the  bill. 

Let  me  make  one  other  point.  This  is 
not  a  bill  which  makes  everybody  happy. 
Neither  the  regular  airline  carriers  nor 
the  supplemental  airlines  are  completely 
happy  with  it.  I  am  sure  that  each  of 
these  groups  would  like  a  number  of 
things  changed.  But  I  believe  the  bill 
represents  an  honest,  fair,  and  forthright 
effort  to  resolve  the  difference  on  the 
basis  of  the  public  interest. 

Again  I  pay  special  tribute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  as  well  as  to  all 
members  of  the  staff,  who  did  a  mag- 
nificent job  in  closing  the  gaps  and  pre- 
senting all  the  issues,  giving  everyone 
a  fair  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  to 
analyze  the  problems,  something  which 
was  invaluable  to  the  subcommittee  as 
well  as  to  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  kind  words  the 
Senator  said  about  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
been  active  for  many  years  in  working 
for  the  same  solution,  and  has  been  most 
helpful  and  constructive. 

Another  member  of  the  minority  who 
has  been  equally  helpful  and  tireless  in 
his  efforts  to  find  an  adequate  and  fair 
solution  to  the  problem  has  been  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  New 


Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cotton],  a  member  of 
our  subcommittee  who  unfortunately  is 
unable  to  be  present  for  consideration 
of  the  bill  today.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  would  have  taken  a  leading 
part  in  advocating  its  passage  and  ex- 
plaining its  provisions. 

We  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  Ham.pshire  for  his  very  great  con- 
tribution, and  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  entire  staff  on  the  minority  side 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  and  ask  to  have  it 
stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  pase  13, 
line  3,  after  the  word  'that",  it  is  pro- 
posed to  insert  the  followLnp  :  *any  local 
service  carrier  or";  and  on  page  13.  line 
6,  after  the  word  "such",  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following:  "local  seivice 
carrier  or". 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  section 
417  of  S.  1969  would  grant  authority  to 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  issue  spe- 
cial operating  authorizations  to  supple- 
mental air  carriers  when  the  capacity 
of  the  certificated  route  carriers  is  in- 
sufiBcient  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  public  or  postal  service.  Certificated 
trunk  and  local  service  carriers  would 
not  be  eligible  for  these  special  author- 
izations which  under  the  terms  of  sec- 
tion 417  would  be  limited  to  30  days  and, 
in  addition,  the  authoi-izations  must 
contain  hmitations  as  to  the  fre- 
quency and  types  of  equipment  to  be 
utilized.  Such  limitations  would  assure 
that  the  service  utilized  would  alleviate 
insufficiencies  that  otherwise  would  exist 
without  a  significant  diversion  of  trafBc 
from  certificated  carriers.  A  written 
notice  to  the  air  carriers  certJicaLed  to 
provide  service  between  the  points  in- 
volved is  required  also,  thereby  giving 
such  carriers  the  opportunity  to  protest 
the  application  in  writing. 

Prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  special  op- 
erating authorization,  the  Board  must 
first  make  findings  that  first,  the  service 
of  a  certificated  route  carrier  is  tem- 
porarily insufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  public  or  the  postal  service ; 
second,  there  is  a  temporary  requirement 
for  transportation  between  two  points, 
one  or  both  of  which  is  not  regularly 
served  by  any  air  carrier;  and  third,  any 
supplemental  air  carrier  can  supply  the 
additional  service  temporarily  required 
in  the  public  intere.'^t. 

This  section,  417,  is  undoubtedly  meri- 
toiious  and  will  give  the  Board  authority 
to  fill  a  gap  which  would  othei-wise  exist 
without  it. 

An  important  omission  from  the  sec- 
tion, however,  is  another  very  signifi- 
cant group  of  air  carriers,  the  local  serv- 
ice carrier,  or  feeder  line,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called. 

These  lines  also  have  the  means  and 
equipment  to  fill  the  gap  in  these  peak 
traffic  periods  and  should  aLso  be  per- 
mitted to  assist  at  such  times. 

My  amendment  would  therefore  sim- 
ply insert  at  the  appropriate  places  in 
section  417  the  words  "local  scnice  car- 


rier". The  effect  of  the  amendment 
would  be  to  include  those  carriers  with- 
in the  group  to  which  the  Board  can 
issue  "special  operating  authorizations" 
pursuant  to  its  new  authority. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
will  consider  the  amendment  favorably 
and  accept  it,  because  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  fill  an  urgent  need  in  the 
transpoi'tation  system. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  con- 
ferred with  me  with  respect  to  his 
amendment  before  the  Senate  started 
consideration  of  the  bill.  I  wish  it  were 
possible  for  me  to  agree  to  accept  the 
amendment.  After  such  study  as  has 
been  possible,  in  the  brief  period  of 
time  I  have  had  to  examine  the  amend- 
ment, I  am  very  fearful  that  it  would 
harm  the  very  dtlicate  balance  that  we 
have  tried  to  achieve  by  not  interfering 
unduly  with  the  scheduled  airUnes,  and 
still  carving  out  an  area  of  truly  sup- 
plemental service  for  the  supplemental 
carrier.s. 

I  should  like  to  give  two  or  three  rea- 
sons. To  begin  with,  on  every  piece  of 
legislation  that  has  been  enacted  to  bene- 
fit the  feeder  lines.  I  have  been  a  spon- 
sor and  floor  manager  of  the  bill.  Not 
one  single  representative  of  a  feeder  car- 
rier has  appeared  before  the  committee, 
written  to  the  committee,  or  consulted 
me  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Aviation. 

Mr  BUTLER  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  MGNTIONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing that  a  lepre.sentative  of  the  feeder 
lines  had  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee, and  that  the  subcommittee  had  giv- 
en the  problem  some  real  study. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  such  a  repre- 
sentative appeared,  his  appearance  es- 
caped my  attention.  A  representative 
could  have  been  present  with  a  state- 
ment that  was  printed  in  the  recoi-d.  As 
I  recall,  no  objection  to  the  bill  was  in- 
terposed by  the  local  service  can-iers. 
Of  course,  during  its  long  consideration 
by  the  committee,  the  original  bill  was 
greatly  changed. 

I  am  informed  by  the  staff  that  such 
a  representative  did  not  appear. 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  this  late  date, 
no  representative  having  appeared  or 
evidenced  an  interest,  and  with  a  deli- 
cately balanced  bill  such  as  the  one  we 
have  before  us,  we  would  be  subject  to 
criticism  if  we  added  the  feeder  lines  as 
potential  competitors  of  the  trunk  lines. 

I  think  that  in  the  new  section  417 
we  have  made  an  important  addition 
for  this  little  business  sector  of  aviation. 
When  people  are  backed  up  for  several 
days  or  a  week  waiting  for  space  on  the 
high-den.sity  traffic  run.s — for  example, 
between  New  York  and  Miami  around 
Christmas;  or  between  a  city,  such  as 
Chicago,  where  the  National  Republican 
Convention  might  be  held,  and  New 
Yoik;  or  in  any  case  in  which  the  reg- 
ular trunk  sei-vice  might  not  be  ade- 
quate— the  provisions  of  this  section 
would  take  hold.  The  measure  has  for 
its  purpose  permitting  such  carriers  to 
pi-ovide  a  suitable  supplemental  ser\'ice. 
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To  fill  this  need,  the  supplemental 
carriers  are  ideally  suited.  By  joint 
agreement  approved  by  the  CAB  they 
maintain  a  central  office  located  in 
Washington.  The  representatives  at  the 
office  know  at  all  times  where  all  avail- 
able aircraft  of  member  carriers  are  lo- 
cated. Therefore,  under  this  provision 
of  the  bill,  when  the  high  density  of 
traffic  swamps  the  regular  trunk  carrier, 
their  association  can  insure  that  aircraft 
needed  are  ready  and  available. 

We  have  carved  out  adequate  terri- 
tory, and  have  been  instrumental  in  try- 
ing to  expand  the  territory  of  the  feeder 
lines.  Everything  humanly  possible  has 
been  done  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Avia- 
tion to  assist  them.  Such  legislation  in- 
cludes the  guaranteed-loan  bill,  in  which 
the  Senator  from  Maiyland  participated, 
and  othei*  measures. 

I4^freatly  fear  that  acceptiirg  an 
amendment  that  has  not  been  carefully 
studied,  and  with  respect  to  which  we 
have  not  had  the  reaction  of  the  regu- 
lar scheduled  airlines,  which  have  al- 
ways been  fearful  of  the  feeders  moving 
into  their  bailiwicks,  might  be  disas- 
trous. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Sena- 
tor consider  withdrawing  the  amend- 
ment and  not  let  it  be  put  to  a  vote 
at  this  time.  The  bill  will  be  pending  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  has 
not  yet  reported  a  bill.  The  subject  is 
still  open  there.  If  the  substance  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land is  included  in  the  measure  by  the 
House,  if  testimony  is  developed  as  to 
its  efTect,  and  the  attitude  of  other  seg- 
ments of  the  aviation  industry  is  known, 
the  conferees  will  be  most  happy  to  se- 
riously consider  it. 

If  it  is  voted  down  in  the  Senate,  there 
will  be  a  history  of  rejection  of  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  feel  so  strongly 
acainst  the  Senator's  amendment  that 
I  would  like  to  prevent  consideration  of 
the  amendment  in  conference,  if  after 
serious  consideration  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives should  put  the  amendment 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  join 
other  Senators,  especially  those  on  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  who  have 
worked  with  the  Senator  on  this  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  assid- 
uously worked  at  this  task.  It  is  a  good 
bill.  It  is  certainly  not  my  intention 
to  add  an  amendment  to  the  bill  that 
would  hurt  it. 

I  offer  the  amendment  for  a  specific 
purpose.  The  feeder  carriers  are  small 
operators  in  the  airUne  business.  They 
are  small  businesses.  Before  they  could 
get  special  authorization,  there  would 
have  to  be  a  hearing  before  the  Board, 
and  the  Board  would  have  every  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  on  their  ability  and  their 
right  to  carry  some  of  the  traffic. 
Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  the  addition 
of  the  local  feeder  lines  would  not  add 
any  burden  or  complicate  the  bill  in  any 
way. 

The  Senator  has  referred  to  the  inven- 
tory of  equipment.  There  certainly 
could  never  be  any  call  on  the  so-called 
aircraft  pool,  because,  before  any  serv- 
ices could  be  given  or  any  authorization 


could  be  issued,  there  would  have  to  be 
an  application  and  a  hearing  before  the 
Board. 

Therefore,  the  fact  that  I  propose  this 
amendment  does  not  seem  to  me  to  add 
or  detract  anything. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  Senator's 
attitude.  I  know  that  he  is  sincere  in 
not  wanting  a  record  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment if  it  would  hurt  the  bill.  I  would 
not  like  that  either,  because  I  think  the 
amendment  is  worthy.  I  do  not  think 
it  could  hurt  the  bill.  If  the  Senator 
can  give  me  his  word  that  this  subject 
will  be  taken  up  and  given  some  consid- 
eration. I  am  inclined  to  withhold  the 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  be  happy  to  consider 
the  amendment  if  the  House  in  its  wis- 
dom, based  on  evidence  of  interest  in 
and  need  for  such  a  change,  should  in- 
sert it  in  the  bill. 

We  would  be  glad  to  coixsider  it  and 
discu.ss  it  in  conference.  However,  the 
other  Senators  not  having  been  advised 
of  the  need  or  having  received  any  re- 
quest with  respect  to  it,  if  as  a  result  the 
amendment  should  be  voted  down,  it 
would  somewhat  prejudice  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  amendment  had  been 
defeated. 

I  would  wish  particularly  to  examine 
the  effect  on  the  subsidy  to  the  feeder 
carriers,  whose  subsidy  runs  in  excess 
of  $70  million  a  year.  The  privilege 
of  flying  only  two  or  three  trips  from 
New  York  to  Miami,  for  example,  may 
not  be  worth  raising  the  many  ques- 
tions as  to  their  subsidy  which  might 
be  involved — for  example,  the  problem 
of  trying  to  separate  depreciation  and 
maintenance  and  service  and  overhead 
and  pilots'  salaries  and  all  these  other 
matters,  from  the  standpoint  of  book- 
keeping. I  would  be  incUned  to  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  such  an  undertaking,  and 
as  a  friend  of  the  feeder  lines.  I  would 
certainly  not  like  to  expose  them  to  re- 
sponsibilities which  would  complicate 
their  situation.  Of  course.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  would.  However.  I  go  back 
to  the  original  reason  for  not  desiring 
to  accommodate  the  Senator,  and  that 
is  that  we  have  not  had  any  testimony 
t>efore  the  subcommittee  and  no  staff 
study  to  find  out  what  might  be  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  the  presentation  had  been 
made  before  the  subcommittee  and  that 
a  study  had  been  made  and  that  it  had 
been  considered  by  the  full  committee. 
If  that  is  not  the  case.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  take  the  Senator's  word  for  it. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  subcommittee  about  this 
matter,  because  he  was  present.  I  be- 
lieve, at  most  of  the  hearings.  There 
might  have  been  some  mention  made  of 
it  and  that  reference  may  have  been 
buried  in  the  record.  I  cannot  recall  it. 
though.  The  staff  members  I  have 
talked  to  cannot  recall  It  either.  We 
have  the  printed  hearings  available. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  could  find  some 
reference  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.    MONRONEY.     I   am   happy   to 

yield. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  might  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  no 
definite  recollection  of  this  matter  hav- 
ing been  presented  to  the  subcommittee 
or  to  the  full  committee. 

Of  course,  the  tempoi-ary  peak-period 
service  authorized  in  the  bill,  with  which 
the  Senator's  amendment  deals  is  break- 
ing some  ground  in  a  new  field.  It  is  a 
new  categoi-y  of  air  service,  and  is  a  mat- 
ter which  must  be  watched  carefully  by 
the  Aviation  Subcommittee  as  it  is  put 
into  effect.  In  that  review  of  the  special 
authorization  we  will  have  adequate  op- 
portunity to  con.sider  the  inclusion  of 
local  service  or  other  air  carriers  in  the 
program. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  that  if  the  matter 
comes  before  the  House  and  is  pre- 
sented there,  with  the  House  and  the 
Senate  being  given  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  extent  to  which  they  have  gone 
into  this  matter,  it  would  be  given  full 
and  sympathetic  consideration.  How- 
ever, to  inject  it  here  I  believe  would 
cloud  this  matter  to  the  extent  that  it 
might  be  detrimental  to  the  bill 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  would  certainly  not 
want  m  any  way  to  hurt  the  bill,  because 
I  know  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  have  worked  very  long  and 
very  hard  on  the  bill.  In  addition  to 
that.  I  would  not  desire  in  any  way  to 
injure  the  feeder  lines.  With  those  two 
considerations  in  mind  sind  because  of 
the  assurances  that  the  committee  w^ill 
give  further  consideration  to  my  amend- 
ment at  the  appropriate  time,  I  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question,  if  he  will  yield 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  have  a  question 
with  regard  to  section  401.  and  I  pose 
this  question  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa If  that  section  is  retained,  could 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  certificate  a 
supplemental  airline  to  provide  sched- 
uled service  between  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles,  or  between  any  other  pair  of 
cities? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Subject  to  such 
limitations  as  were  required  to  protect 
the  scheduled  certificated  carriers,  it 
could.  Furthermore  under  section  417, 
if  number  of  planes  available  were  in- 
adequate, it  might  be  necessary  to  au- 
thorize daily  service  for  a  temporary 
period  by  supplemental  carriers  to  sup- 
plement the  regular  service.  The  word 
"supplemental"  means  that  the  ser\'ice 
would  be  supplemental  to  the  service  of 
the  certificated  carriers,  instead  of  being 
in  competition  with  them  on  the  fran- 
chised  routes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  clarifying  question. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment,  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  cwnmittee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  On  behalf  of  the 
committee  I  offer  some  perfecting 
amendments,  which  are  at  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  8,  line 
17,  strike  "with  any  person  who"  and 
insert  "by  which  any  person". 

On  page  16,  line  16,  after  "or  (B)" 
insert  "any  operations  in  overseas  or 
foreign  air  transportation,  as  a  supple- 
mental or  large  irregular  air  carrier, 
otherwise  authorized  by  the  Board,  or 
<C)". 

On  page  17.  line  13,  after  "shall  issue" 
insert  "a  new  interim  certificate  or". 

On  page  17,  line  16,  strike  "or  interim" 
and  insert  "and  or  other  operating". 

On  page  19,  line  16,  strike  "the"  and 
insert  "any". 

On  page  20,  lines  23  and  24,  strike  "ex- 
tension of  its"  and  insert  "issuance  of  an 
interim  certificate  or  other  interim". 

On  page  21.  lines  2  and  3,  strike  "ex- 
tension of"  and  insert  "interim  certifi- 
cate, interim". 

On  page  21,  after  line  8,  add  a  new 
section  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  9.  (a)  That  portion  of  the  table  of 
contents  contained  in  the  first  section  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  ap- 
pears under  the  heading  "Title  IV — Air 
Carrier  Economic  Regulation"  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  417.  Special  Operating  Authorisa- 
tions.— 

"(a)    Authority  of  Board  to  issue. 

"(b)    Terms  of  authorization. 

"(c)    Procedure." 

(b)  Tliat  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  In  the  first  section  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears  under 
the  heading  "Sec.  901.  Civil  Penalties."  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)   Safety,  economic  and  postal  offenses, 
"(b)    Liens." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  perfecting  amend- 
ments printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation   op   Perfecting   Committee 
Amendments   to   S.    1969 

Section  1(a).  The  bill  as  reported  pro- 
vides that  the  term  "charter  service"  "shall 
not  Include  transportation  services  offered 
by  an  air  carrier  under  an  arrangement  with 
any  person  who  provides  or  offers  to  provide 
transportation  services  to  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  general  public  " 

The  purpose  of  this  restrictive  language  is 
explained  In  the  committee  report  as  fol- 
lows ; 

"However,  it  is  not  the  Intention  of  the 
committee  to  permit  individually  ticketed 
service  to  be  offered  to  the  general  public 
under  the  guise  of  charter.  The  proposed 
statutory  definition,  therefore,  provides  that 
charter  shall  not  Include  such  individually 
ticketed  service  whether  offered  by  an  air 
carrier  directly  or  by  a   travel   agent." 

It  was  not  the  committee's  intention  to 
prevent  a  club  or  organization  from  arrang- 
ing charter  through  a  travel  agent  as  they 
are  permitted  to  do  under  existing  Board 
regulations,  but  the  present  language  of  the 
bill  is  susceptible  to  this  unintended  con- 
struction. 

It  Is  therefore  proposed  to  amend  the 
definition  so  as  to  provide    '  'charter  service' 


shall  not  Include  transportation  services  of- 
fered by  an  air  carrier  imder  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  any  person  provldea  or  offers 
to  provide  transportation  services  to  individ- 
ual members  of  the  general  public  " 

Section  7(a) — Amendment  1:  As  reported 
by  the  committee,  clause  2  of  section  7(a) 
would  require  that  in  order  to  be  qualified 
for  Interim  operating  authority  pending 
Board  action  on  its  application  for  a  certifi- 
cate a  carrier  must  show — 

"(2)  that  between  January  1.  1960,  and 
May  25,  1961,  the  applicant  or  his  predeces- 
sor in  interest  lawfully  performed  either  (A) 
any  portion  of  the  service  authorized  by  the 
certificate  or  Interim  operitine  authority,  or 
(B)  any  operations  for  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States;" 

Further  analysis  of  this  provision  shows 
that  it  works  a  hardship  on  one  carrier, 
Quaker  City  Airways.  Inc..  whose  operations 
have  been  performed  exclusively  In  oversea 
and  foreign  air  transportation  under  an 
earlier  exemption  order  of  the  Board,  rather 
than  In  lnterst->te  air  transportation  under 
the  carrier's  certificate.  No  other  supple- 
mental carrier  which  meets  the  remaining 
standards  of  this  section  is  In  thla  circum- 
stance. 

Because  the  intention  of  the  provision 
is  to  permit  carriers  which  have  operated 
to  continue  to  operate  pending  a  Board  de- 
cision on  a  new  certificate  application,  it 
Is  proposed  to  amend  this  clause  to  permit 
the  Board  to  count  as  qualifying  operations 
those  such  as  Quaker  City  Airways  has  per- 
formed. As  propo.sed  to  be  ameEded  the 
clause  would  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  that  between  January  1,  I960,  and 
May  25,  1961,  the  applicant  or  his  predeces- 
sor in  interest  lawfully  performed  either  (A) 
any  portion  of  the  service  authorized  by 
tlie  certificate  or  interim  operating  author- 
ity, or  (B)  any  operations  In  ove"seas  or 
foreign  air  transportation,  as  a  supplemental 
or  large  irregular  air  carrier,  otheajwlse  au- 
thorized by  the  Board,  or  (C)  any  operations 
for  the  Military  Establishment  of  the  United 
States;'" 

Section  7(a) — Amendment  2:  If  a  carrier 
satisfies  the  requirements  of  section  7(a), 
the  Board  is  directed  to  issue  "new  interim 
authority",  and  a  provision  of  section  8(a) 
terminates  existing  certificates  and  other 
operating  authority.  This  would  nnean  that 
for  a  period  of  time  certificated  supple- 
mental carriers  would  lose  their  certificates 
and  operate  on  Interim  authority. 

Because  current  regulations  governing  pro- 
curement of  air  transportation  from  civil 
carriers  by  the  Department  of  Defense  limit 
those  eligible  to  certiflcated  air  carriers,  It 
is  necessary  that  the  Interim  authority  of 
presently  certificated  carriers  be  denominat- 
ed a  certificate  to  Insure  their  continued 
eligibility  to  participate  In  military  contracts. 

It  Is  therefore  proposed  to  change  section 
7(a)  to  provide  that  the  Board  "shall  Issue 
new  interim  certificates  or  interim  authority 
to  such  applicant."  This  Is  intended  to 
ma'ice  clear  that  supplemental  carriers  now 
holding  certificates  should  be  given  new  In- 
terim certificates  while  those  carriers  operat- 
\Ti%  under  other  authority  shall  be  given  new 
Interim  operating  authority  by  Board  order 
but  not  by  certificate.  Conforming  amend- 
ments are  made  in  section   8(b). 

Section  7(a) — Amendment  3:  Tlie  com- 
mittee Intends  that  a  supplemental  carrier 
receive  Interim  authority  to  encase  in  sup- 
plemental air  transportation  to  the  same 
extent  that  it  is  now  authorized  to  do  so, 
whether  by  certificate.  Interim  operating 
authority,  or  exemption.  The  langufige  used 
In  the  bill  as  reported  "to  the  same  extent 
authorized  in  the  applicants  certificates  or 
interim  authority."  is  subject  to  the  con- 
struction that  a  certificated  carrier  should 
receive  new  authority  equivalent  to  that  con- 
tained  In   Its   certificate    (i.e.,   authority   to 


engage  in  interstate  air  transportation),  but 
should  not  receive  Interim  authority  equiva- 
lent to  that  now  held  by  exemption  or  other 
noncertlficate  authority  (ie,  authority  to 
engage  in  oversea  and  foreign  transporta- 
tion I .  To  avoid  this  unintended  Interpreta- 
tion It  Is  proposed  to  change  this  language 
to  read  "to  the  same  extent  authorized  in  the 
applicant's  certificate  and  or  other  operating 
authority." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amrndments  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  ENGLE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Randolph  J ,  without  my  losmg  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
colloquy  between  the  chairman  of  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  MonroneyI,  and 
the  able  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
Butler  1,  the  eminent  Senator  from 
Kansas  iMr.  Schoeppel],  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
was  clarifying  in  the  degree  that  clari- 
fication should  be  had  in  reference  to 
local  service  carriers.  I  am  delighted 
that  an  agreement  was  reached,  and  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  was  not  pressed  for  deter- 
mination at  this  time. 

In  the  State  of  West  Virginia  we  are 
served  by  three  of  these  splendid  local 
service  carriers.  Allegheny.  Lake  Cen- 
tral, and  Piedmont.  Wc  value  these  air- 
lines for  their  intrastate  and  interstate 
operations.  Today  is  not  the  time, 
when  subsidy  is  considered  in  one  cate- 
gory and  not  in  the  other,  to  bring  the 
amendment  into  focus  or  even  carry  it  to 
conference  with  the  House.  This  is  a 
subject  unto  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  compliment  the  jimior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  feel  that  the 
very  patient  and  most  painstaking  work 
which  is  done  on  the  kind  of  legislation 
we  are  con.sidering  now  is  not  fully  ap- 
preciated, even  in  the  Senate. 

So  I  commend  the  knowledgeable  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  and  also  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas.  Those  two  men,  with 
other  members  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aviation  have  carried  forward  most 
comprehensive  consideration. 

On  Augu.st  1.  1961,  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  fMr.  Magnuson!.  I  set 
forth  that  I  believed  "Senator  Monroney 
has  been  most  thorough  and  objective 
in  handlins  the  Aviation  Subcommittee 
consideration  of  this  subject  and  related 
problems."  I  could  have  said,  and  I 
now  say,  "Senator  Moxroney  and  Sen- 
ator ScnOEPPEL." 

Mr.  President,  I  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
nuson 1,  certain  points  which  should  be 
weighed  in  connection  with  the  pending 
legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  letter  of  Augu.st  1,  written  to 
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Senator  Magntson.  and  his  reply,  dated 
August  21,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

August  1,  1961. 
Hon.  Warren  G    Magnuson, 
Chairman,  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wasliington.  DC. 

Dear  Warren:  Though  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  I 
do  have  a  sincere  Interest  in  matters  affect- 
ing the  common  carriers.  Including  legis- 
lative developments  which  affect  the  air- 
lines. 

In  this  connection.  I  have  noted  with 
some  concern  the  extremely  poor  earnings 
picture  of  the  scheduled  airlines,  and  the 
high  degree  of  competition  and  excess 
capacity  which  exists,  particularly  among 
the  trunk  carriers.  While  much  of  our  air- 
line service  throughout  West  Virginia  Is  per- 
formed by  local  service  carriers,  we  also 
have  a  number  of  trunkUnc  operations  in 
the  State.  The  pressure  on  the  airlines 
earnings  picture  causes  me  to  consider  the 
continued  ability  of  some  of  the  trunk  car- 
riers to  serve  the  Intermediate  size  cities, 
such  as  we  have  in  West  Virginia. 

I  realize,  of  -course,  that  in  air  lransf)or- 
tation.  as  In  every  other  field,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  move  ahef'd,  and  the  committee 
has  h£id  a  problem  in  trying  to  find  a  place 
for  the  supplemental  airlines  In  meeting 
this  problem.  I  am  sure  committee  members 
had  in  mind  the  effect  such  legislation  will 
have  on  the  regular  air  carriers  and  in  the 
needs  of  the  public  for  supplemental  air 
service.  Two  particular  issues  in  the  leg- 
islation now  under  consideration  are  perti- 
nent, and  I  feel  the  committee  will  care- 
fully weigh  the  con.sequences  of  these  two 
points. 

First,  I  consider  the  new  definition  of 
charter  service  which  the  committee  pro- 
poses to  add  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Act. 
The  committee  has  reversed  the  C.^B's  long- 
standing policy  against  the  cliartering  of 
aircraft  by  travel  agents  and  others  wh) 
solicit  transportation  from  members  of 
the  general  public.  While  the  concept  of 
chartering  aircraft  for  the  movement  of  all- 
expense  paid  toxirs  m.ny  open  new  oppor- 
tunities in  aviation.  It  Is  .sufficiently  com- 
plicated and  fraught  with  diversionary 
dangers  that  some  restrictive  regulation 
should  be  lodged  In  the  Board  to  control  Its 
development.  Without  this.  I  feel  Congress 
could  be  opening  a  Par.dora's  box  without 
any  opportunity  to  place  the  lid  on  or  even 
partially  close  It 

The  second  point  I  bring  to  vour  attention 
Is  the  fact  that  the  bill  reUin's  authority  in 
the  C.\B  to  awnrd  supplemental  air  carrier 
certificates  for  Inolvidually  ticketed  route 
operations.  Although  the  committee  has 
added  a  stnndard  of  "nu  significant  diver- 
sion" from  the  regular  carriers,  anv  new  au- 
thority in  this  area  stands  to  divert  from  the 
regular  carriers.  If  additional  service  Is 
needed.  It  would  seem  it  could  and  should 
be  provided  under  the  regular  certificate 
procedures  or  under  the  new  procedure 
which  the  committee  expects  to  establish 
tmder  the  new  section  417. 

Your  committee  will.  I  feel  certain,  weigh 
carefully  the  effect  of  these  two  provision-^ 
both  of  which  seem  likely  to  weaken  the 
scheduled  carriers.  Our  esteemed  colleague. 
Senator  Monroney.  has  been  most  thorough 
and  objective  In  handling  the  AUation  Sub- 
committee consideration  of  this  subject  and 
related  problems. 

Very  truly, 

Jennings  Randolph. 

CVIT 1085 
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U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Commerce, 

August  21,  1961. 
Hon  Jennings  RANt>oi.PH, 
V .S.  Senate, 
WashUigton,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Many  thanks  for  your 
recent  letter  with  reference  to  8  1969.  a' bill 
to  authorize  certificates  of  supplemental  air 
carriers. 

As  you  can  well  Imagine,  the  problems  In- 
volved In  draftmg  a  bill  acceptable  to  both 
the  supplemental  carriers  and  the  regularly 
certificated  route  carriers  ha,ve  been  sub- 
stantial. I  am  frank  to  say.  however,  that 
I  think  the  bill  which  the  committee  re- 
Twrted  I  might  mention  unanimously,  meets 
every  reasonable  objection.  I  think  you 
will  find  that  this  san.e  sentiment  would  be 
expressed  by  every  member  of  the  committee. 

The  original  bill  proposed  by  the  Board 
was  substantially  amended  In  an  effort  to 
imure  that  the  operations  of  the  supple- 
mental carriers  wotild  In  fact  remain  sup- 
plemental and  not  result  In  diversion  of 
traffic    from    the    certiflcated    route    carriers. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  points  which 
ymi  raise  were  thoroughly  considered  by  the 
committee  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
posed  the  threat  which  some  spokesmen 
within  the  route  carrier  Industry  alleged. 
If  I  thought  this  bill  would  Jeopardize  the 
economic  stability  of  the  certiflcated  route 
carrier  industry  I  would  not  have  supported 
It. 

I  certainly  appreciate  your  kindness  In 
m.ikmg  your  views  available  to  me.  In  this 
connection  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  re- 
ported bill  and  the  committee  report  If 
after  having  read  the  rc-pcirt.  you  or  mem- 
bers of  your  sUitr  have  any  questions,  I  would 
be  happy  to  answer  them. 

With   kindest  personal   regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Warren  G.  Magnuson. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  his  thoughtful  letter  of 
August  16,  in  which  he  acknowledged  the 
copy  of  the  communication  I  sent  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magxt- 
son].  He  stated  that  many  of  the 
matters  which  I  had  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
committee  were  discussed  and  evaluated 
in  the  report  on  S.  1969.  To  be  sure, 
many  of  those  points  have  been  covered! 
Although  I  am  not  personally  100  per- 
cent satisfied  with  the  proposed  bill.  I 
believe  the  purposes  are  well  founded, 
and  I  shall  support  the  measure. 

Mr.  MONRONEY      Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  vieW 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate, as  I  know  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Schoeppel]  also 
does,  the  high  praise  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  given  us.  It  !.■=:  praise  indeed  when 
it  comes  from  a  man  who  has  had  a 
practical  working  knowledge  of  the  vast 
field  of  aviation  for  many  years  during 
the  regrettable,  although.  I  am  happy  to 
say,  brief  interval  between  his  member- 
ship in  the  House  and  his  membership 
in  the  Senate.  His  interest  in  avia- 
tion in  the  House  has  continued  to  be 
one  of  his  prime  interests  in  this  body, 
and  his  worthwhile  suggestions  and 
willing  cooperation  have  alwavs  been 
most  valuable. 


The  bill  does  not  satisfy  me  100  per- 
cent. Neither  does  it  completely  satisfy 
the  junior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
EngleI.  the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  BartlettI,  or  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kansas  IMr.  Schoeppel].  How- 
ever, as  to  all  such  matters  which  deal 
with  business  rights  and  franchises  un- 
der very  delicate  circumstances,  there 
had  to  be  a  'giving"  on  all  sides.  No 
one  got  all  he  wanted  in  the  bill.  Still, 
as  I  view  the  bill,  for  the  first  time  since 

I  began  my  membership  in  this  body 

and  that  goes  back  11  years — it  offers 
hope  for  peace  among  all  the  branches 
of  our  great  air  transportation  system: 
hope  that  there  will  be  a  live  and  let-live 
policy,  by  which  there  will  be  an  oppor- 
t'dnity  for  small  business  to  serve  as 
supplemental  carriers.  "Srpplemental" 
means  to  give  the  necessary-  added  serv- 
ice at  the  times  and  places,  on  the 
routes,  and  at  the  rates  which  will  sup- 
plement our  basic  scheduled  carrier 
service. 

I  believe  that  in  all  respects  the  bill 
will  prove  to  be  one  which  goes  dovm  the 
middle  of  the  road,  and  that  experi- 
ence will  demonstrate  that  neither  the 
subcommittee  nor  the  full  committee 
has  favored  one  branch  as  against  the 
otiiers.  We  have  tried  to  provide  for  a 
type  of  service  which  will  grow  and 
which  will  be  supplemental  to  that  pro- 
vided by  other  carriers. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  for 
his  courtesy  in  allowing  me  to  make  this 
comment.  I  am  grateful  also  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  It  was  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia;  and  I  concur  in  the  high  com- 
plunent  he  has  paid  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  President.  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment which  is  at  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  12, 
line  8.  it  is  proposed  to  insert  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  word  "under",  the 
following:  "or  the  type  of  sen-ice  pro- 
vided therein.". 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
clarifying  amendment  to  make  it  plain 
that  the  certificate  of  a  "cargo  carrier" 
does  not  exclude  such  carriers  from  pas- 
senger chart-er  service.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  amendment  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  He  has  agreed 
to  accept  the  amendment  as  a  clarify- 
ing amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  of  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Engle 
I  propose  an  amendment  to  S.  1969,  to 
provide  that  on  page  12,  line  8.  Immediately 
preceding  the  word  "under"  the  following 
be  added:  "or  the  type  of  service  provided 
therein.". 
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This  amendment  was  prompted  In  the 
light  of  the  following  considerations : 

Section  401e  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  provides  that  "any  air  carrier  may 
make  charter  trips  or  perforin  any  other 
special  service,  without  regard  to  the  points 
named  in  the  certificate,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Board."  The  authority  of 
all  certificated  carriers  to  engage  In  charter 
operations  Is  derived  from  this  provision. 
However,  in  construing  this  provision,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, in  1953,  ruled  that  it  merely  lifted 
the  limitation  with  respect  to  points  desig- 
nated in  the  certificate  and  did  not  affect 
the  type  of  service  to  be  rendered.  Con- 
sequently, cargo  carriers  would  be  precluded 
from  engaging  In  passenger  charter  opera- 
tions. 

S.  1969  provides  a  statutory  definition  of 
charter.  One  of  the  primary  reasons  for 
providing  a  statutory  definition  was  to  dis- 
courage the  Board's  broad  use  of  its  exemp- 
tion authority  under  section  416.  In  this 
connection  the  committee,  in  its  report, 
stated  on  page  13 : 

"The  committee  is  also  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Board's  practice  of  rou- 
tinely permitting  continual  large-scale 
charter  operations  by  exemption  Is  not  only 
unv/lse,  but  illegal,  because  not  within  the 
'unusual  circumstances'  contemplated  by 
section  416." 

I  believe  the  committee's  position  in  this 
matter  is  a  wise  and  constructive  one. 

The  cargo  carriers  presently  carry  pas- 
sengers for  MATS  as  well  as  passengers  In 
transoceanic  charter  group  by  virtue  of  the 
exemption  authority.  Consequently  in  the 
light  of  the  court  of  appeals'  decision,  cou- 
pled with  the  statutory  definition  of  charter 
together  with  the  committee's  report  lan- 
guage, there  is  serious  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  cargo  carriers  could  continue  to 
engage  in  passenger  charter  operations. 
This,  certainly  was  not  the  Intent  of  the 
committee.  In  fact.  It  was  the  committee's 
position  that  the  language  in  section  40  le 
included  all  certificated  air  carriers  and 
there  was  no  intent  to  exclude  cargo  carriers. 
The  committee,  however,  was  not  aware  of 
the  court  of  appeals  decision,  which  put  a 
different  construction  on  this  provision. 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  cargo  carriers 
should  apply  to  the  Board  for  an  amend- 
ment to  their  certificate  to  permit  passenger 
charter  service.  However,  section  401  pro- 
vides that  "no  term,  condition,  or  limitation 
of  a  certificate  shall  restrict  the  right  of  an 
air  carrier  to  add  to  or  change  schedules, 
equipment,  accommodations,  and  facilities 
for  performing  the  authorized  transporta- 
tion and  service  as  the  development  of  the 
business  and  the  demands  of  the  public 
shall  require."  Consequently,  if  passenger 
charter  rights  were  given  the  cargo  carriers 
In  their  certificates,  they  would  be  placed  in 
the  unique  position  of  being  the  only  class 
of  future  carriers  that  the  Board  would  be 
without  power  to  impose  limitations  as  to 
frequency  of  service. 

The  language  which  I  propose  merely 
clarifies  the  intent  of  the  committee  to  pro- 
vide that  the  phrase  "any  air  carrier"  in- 
cludes cargo  carriers.  It  gives  the  Board  the 
necessary  fiexibillty  to  Impose  all  necessary 
regulations  as  to  frequency  of  service  and 
otherwise  in  the  pxerformance  of  charter  op- 
erations, and  avoids  the  disadvantages  in- 
herent in  giving  the  cargo  carriers  such 
authority  in  their  certificates  or  by  means 
of  exemptions. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia and  his  staff  have  been  most  co- 
operative in  helping  to  draft  and  perfect 
the  bill.  The  committee  has  studied  the 
amendment.  In  order  to  make  doubly 
certain  that  the  all-cargo  carriers  af- 


fected by  the  charter  provisions  of  the 
bill  do  not  lose  that  which  they  have  al- 
ways had.  namely,  the  right  to  a  certain 
amount  of  passenger  charter,  we  believe 
the  amendment  will  not  only  be  of  bene- 
fit to  the  aviation  industry  but  will  clar- 
ify the  intent  of  Congress. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, as  he  frequently  does,  has  come 
to  our  rescue  with  a  needed  clarifica- 
tion. We  are  happy  to  accept  the 
amendment  as  a  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  committee  amendment  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1969)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
supplemental  air  carriers,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
observe  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  so  that  I  may  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill, 
S.  1969,  was  passed? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  Senate  bill  1969  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CONSERVATION      OF      MIGRATORY 
WATERFOWL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  681.  H.R. 
7391. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R. 
7391)  to  promote  the  conservation  of 
migratory  waterfowl  by  the  acquisition 
of  wet  lands  and  other  essential  water- 
fowl habitat,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  with  amendments. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
withhold  his  suggestion  of  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  so  that  the  first  committee 
amendment  may  be  stated? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  withhold  my  sugges- 
tion of  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
line  7.  after  the  word  "the",  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  "10-year  period"  and 
insert  "5 -year  period". 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  role. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quoriim  call  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  216  OP 
THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT  OF 
1936 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  amendments  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  Senate  bill  880.  which 
amends  section  216  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
accept  gifts  and  bequests  of  personal 
property  for  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S. 
880  >  to  amend  section  216  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  accept  gifts  and  bequests  of  p>ersonal 
property  for  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy,  which  were,  on  page  1.  line 
5.  strike  out  "<e)"  and  insert  "<g)".  and 
on  page  1.  line  6,  strike  out  "<e)"  and  in- 
sert "(g)". 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House.  They  are 
merely  technical  amendments,  reletter- 
ing  subsections. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  607(b)  OF 
MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT— BILL 
PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
'H.R.  6974  >.  which  amends  section 
607' b»  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936,  and  that  the  bill  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 
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I  make  the  request  for  the  reason  that 
there  was  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  some  time  ago  an 
Identical  bill,  S.  1185,  which  is  order  No. 
176,  now  on  the  calendar.  There  Is  no 
need  to  have  the  House  bill  in  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  to  dis- 
charge the  Committee  on  Commerce 
from  further  consideration  of  HJl.  6974. 
Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  conunittee  is  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
bill,  and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


AMENDMENT  OP  COAST  AND  GEO- 
DETIC SURVEY  COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS  ACT  OF  1948 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  Senate  bill  685,  which 
amends  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
Commissioned  Officers  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  685 »  to  amend  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  Commissioned  Officers  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was.  on  page  4.  lines  18  and 
19,  strike  out  ".  after  June  30.  1961,". 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  disagree  with  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Record  I  desire  to 
state  that  this  bill  was  introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary-  of  Commerce.  I 
understand  that  the  House  amendment, 
which  deletes  the  cutoff  date  in  the  bill's 
retirement  provision,  is  unacceptable  to 
the  administration.  In  addition,  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  chairman  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  urging  that 
the  House  amendment  be  deleted  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

us.  Senatk. 
CoMMrrxEE  ON  Post  OmcE 

AND  CrviL  Service. 

August  2.;.  1961. 
Hon    Warren  G.  Magnuson. 
Chairman,  Senatr  CvnimUtee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr    Chairman:    It  h.-vs  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  S   685  parsed  the  House 
of  Representatlevs  on  August  21,   1961,  with 
an  amendment  to  section  2 

Section  2  of  the  bill  a.s  reported  t/:)  and 
pa-ssed  by  the  Senate  amended  section  l(r) 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  to  con- 
Etltuie  commissioned  Survey  officer  service 
performed  after  June  30.  1961.  as  military 
service  for  all  civil  service  retirement  pur- 
poses. Such  service  performed  before  July  1, 
1961,  was  still  to  be  treated  as  civilian  under 
the  Retirement  Act.  as  had  consistently  been 
the  case  In  the  past.     The  Retirement  Act 


difference  Is  that  military  service  U  credited 
without  depoalt,  whereaa  civilian  service  is 
contributory  and  If  current  contributions 
have  not  been  made  there  must  be  a  de- 
posit to  secure  full  credit. 

S.  685  was  sent  up  by  the  adminlstraUon 
and  was  Introduced  by  you  on  that  basis. 
The  section  2  provision  represented  apparent 
administration  adoption  of  a  policy  favoring 
the  pro6j)ectlve  transition  of  commissioned 
Survey  officers  from  their  hitherto  civilian 
status  to  the  category  of  military  personnel. 
This  move  paralleled  the  legislation  in  the 
last  Conp-ess,  Public  Law  86-416,  approved 
April  8.  1960.  which  had  the  general  effect 
of  placing  Public  Health  Service  commis- 
sioned officers  In  the  category  of  military 
personnel  for  service  performed  from  and 
after  July  1,  1960 — In  other  words,  prospec- 
tively only. 

Section  2  as  amended  in  the  House  com- 
pletely departs  from  the  change  advocated 
by  the  administration  and  would  constitute 
commissioned  Survey  officer  service  as  mili- 
tary (creditable  free  i  for  civil  service  retire- 
ment purposes,  regardless  of  when  In  the 
past  it  may  have  been  performed. 

The  Hotise  amendment  not  only  departs 
from  the  principle  sought  by  the  adminis- 
tration. It  propoees  an  action  which  I  un- 
derstand Is  wholly  unprecedented.  At  no 
time  in  the  41 -year  existence  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  system  has  there  been 
legislation  which  would  credit,  ae  military, 
service  which  was  considered  civilian  at  the 
time  it  was  performed. 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  above,  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  the  Senate  should  not  accept 
the  House  change  In  section  2  of  S.  685 

With  kind  regards.  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Olin  D   Johnston. 


APPUCATION  OF  FEDERAL  CRIMI- 
NAL LAW  TO  CERTAIN  EVESTS 
OCCURRING  ON  BOARD  AIRCRAFT 
IN  AIR  COMMERCE 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  bill  (S.  2268 >  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  to  provide  for 
the  application  of  Federal  criminal  law 
to  crimes  aboard  aircraft. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  2268  > 
to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  provide  for  the  application  of 
Federal  criminal  law  to  certain  events 
occuring  on  board  aircraft  in  air  com- 
merce which  was  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

Thnt  section  902  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  use  1472 1  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections; 

"AIRCRAFT    PIRACT 

"(1)(1)  Whoever  commits  or  attempts  to 
commit  aircraft  piracy,  as  herein  defined, 
shall  be  punished — 

"(A^  by  death  If  the  verdict  of  the  Jury 
shall  so  recommend,  or.  In  the  case  of  a  plea 
of  guilty  or  a  plea  of  not  guilty  where  the 
defendant  has  waived  a  trial  by  Jury,  if  the 
court  In  Its  discretion  shall  so  order:  or 

■■(B)  by  Imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
twenty  years,  if  the  death  penalty  is  not 
Imposed. 

"(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'aircraft  piracy'  means  any  seizure  or  exer- 
cise of  control,  by  force  or  violence  or  threat 
of  force  or  violence  and  with  wrongful 
intent,  of  an  aircraft  In  flight  in  air  com- 
merce. 


"urrarzRMncz  with  mjght  curw  Miusnus  oa 

rUGHT   ATTEMDAMTS 

"(J)  Whoever.  whUe  aboard  an  aircraft  In 
flight  In  sir  commerce,  assaults.  Intimidates, 
or  threatens  any  flight  crew  member  or  flight 
attend&nt  (Including  any  steward  or  stew- 
ardess) of  Bvch  aircraft,  ao  as  to  Intarfere 
with  the  performance  by  such  member  or 
attendant  of  his  duties  or  lessen  the  abUlty 
of  such  member  or  attendant  to  perform  his 
duties,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  •10.000, 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  twenty  years, 
or  both.  Whoever  in  the  commission  of  any 
such  act  uses  a  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon 
shall  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  of  years  or 
for  life. 

"CERTAIN    CRIMES    ABOARD    AKCRAIT   IN    FLICHT 

"(k)(l)  Whoever,  while  aboard  an  air- 
craft in  flight  In  air  commerce,  commits  an 
act  which.  If  committed  within  the  special 
maritime  and  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  as  defined  in  section  7  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  would  be  In  violation 
of  section  113,  114,  661.  662,  1111,  1112,  1113, 
2031,  2032  or  2111  of  such  title  18  shall  be 
punished  as  provided  therein. 

"(2)  Whoever,  while  aboard  an  aircraft  in 
flight  In  air  commerce,  commits  an  act, 
which,  if  committed  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia would  be  m  violation  of  section  9  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace  and  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty within  the  District  of  Columbia',  ap- 
proved July  29.  1892,  as  amended  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  22-1112).  shall  be  punished  as  provided 
therein. 

■'CARRTING    WEAPONS    ABOARD    AIRCRAFT 

"(1)  Except  for  law  enforcement  officers  of 
any  municipal  or  State  government,  or  the 
Federal  Government,  who  are  authorized  or 
required  to  carry  arms,  and  except  for  such 
other  persons  as  may  be  so  authorized  under 
regulations  issued  by  the  Administrator,  who- 
ever, while  aboard  an  aircraft  being  operated 
by  an  air  carrier  In  air  transportation,  has  on 
or  about  his  person  a  concealed  deadly  or 
dangerous  weapon,  or  whoever  attempts  to 
board  such  an  aircraft  while  having  on  or 
about  his  person  a  concealed  deadly  or  dan- 
gerous weapon,  sliall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both. 

"false  u^foemation 

"(m)il)  Whoever  Imparts  or  conveys  or 
causes  to  be  Imparted  or  conveyed  false  In- 
formation, knowing  the  Information  to  be 
false,  concerning  an  attempt  or  alleged  at- 
tempt being  made  or  to  be  made,  to  do  any 
act  which  would  be  a  crime  prohibited  by 
subsection  (i).  (J),  (k),  or  (D  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall  t>e  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(2)  Whoever  willfully  and  maliciously,  or 
with  reckless  disregard  for  the  safety  of 
human  life.  Imparls  or  conveys  or  causes  to 
t>e  Imparted  or  conveyed  false  Information. 
knowing  the  Information  to  be  false,  con- 
cerning an  attempt  or  alleged  attempt  t>etng 
made  or  to  be  made,  to  do  any  act  which 
would  be  a  crime  prohibited  by  subsection 
(1),  (Jl.  (k).  or  (1)  of  this  section,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"INVESTIGATION  BY  FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF 

INVESTIGATION 

"(n)  Violations  of  subsections  (i)  through 
(m) .  Inclusive,  of  this  section  shall  be  Inves- 
tigated by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Department  of  vustlce." 

Sec  2  Subsection  (a)  of  section  903  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  UJ5  C.  1473 
(a)  )  Is  amended  to  rtad  as  follows: 

"VTTTUZ 

"Sec  903.  (a)  The  trial  of  any  offense  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  in  the  district  In  which 
such  offense  Is  committed;  or,  if  the  offense 
la  committed  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
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particular  State  or  district,  the  trial  shall  be 
In  the  district  where  the  offender,  or  any 
one  of  two  or  more  Joint  offenders,  is  arrested 
or  Is  first  brought.  If  such  offender  or  of- 
fenders are  not  so  arrested  or  brought  Into 
any  district,  an  indictment  or  Information 
may  be  filed  in  the  district  of  the  last  known 
residence  of  the  offender  or  of  any  one  of 
two  or  more  Joint  offenders,  or  if  no  such 
residence  is  known  the  indictment  or  infor- 
mation may  be  filed  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Whenever  the  offense  is  begun  in 
one  Jurisdiction  and  completed  in  another, 
or  committed  in  more  than  one  Jurisdiction, 
it  may  be  dealt  with,  inquired  of.  tried, 
determined,  and  punished  in  any  Jxirlsdiction 
in  which  such  offense  was  begun,  continued, 
or  completed,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
offense  had  been  actually  and  wholly  com- 
mitted therein." 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  101  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1301 
(4) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "operation 
or  navigation  or  aircraft  within"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "operation 
or  navigation  of  aircraft  within". 

Sec  4.  Title  XI  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"AOTHORTTY    TO    REFUSE   TRANSPORTATION 

"Sec.  1111.  Subject  to  reasonable  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Administrator, 
any  air  carrier  is  authorized  to  refuse  trans- 
portation to  a  passenger  or  to  refuse  to  trans- 
port property  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  air 
carrier,  such  transportation  would  or  might 
be  inimical  to  safety  of  flight." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  That  portion  of  the  table  of 
contents  contained  in  the  first  section  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears 
under  the  heading  "Sec.  902.  Criminal  penal- 
ties." Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(1)   Aircraft  piracy. 

"(J)  Interference  with  flight  crew  mem- 
bers or  flight  attendants. 

"(k)  Certain  crimes  abroad  aircraft  in 
flight. 

"(I)  Carrying  weapons  aboard  aircraft. 

"(m)   False  information. 

"(n)  Investigations  by  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation." 

( b )  That  portion  of  such  table  of  contents 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Ttfle 
XI — Miscellaneous"  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  1111.  Authority    to   refuse   transporta- 
tion." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  for  a 
question  or  two  for  the  Record? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  This  is  the  so-called  hi- 
jacking bill  which  the  Senate  debated 
for  a  period  of  2  days,  some  time  ago.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. This  is  the  House-passed  version 
of  the  bill  which  the  Senate  had  previ- 
ously passed  by  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Are  there  major  dif- 
ferences? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain the  differences  when  I  make  my 
statement.  Following  my  statement  I 
shall  move  that  the  Senate  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

Madam  President,  this  is  the  bill 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Au- 
gust 10,  1961,  and  which  was  passed  by 
the  House  with  amendments  on  August 
23,  1961. 

I  have  discussed  the  House  amend- 
ments with  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle]  and  the  chairman  of  the 


committee  [Mr.  Magnxjson],  and  it  is  oui* 
considered  opinion  that  the  Senate 
should  concur  in  the  House  amendments 
without  a  conference  or  further  amend- 
ment. 

The  substance  and  effect  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  as  amended  by 
the  House  are  practically  identical.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  bill  has  been 
substantially  improved  technically  by  the 
House  amendments.  The  House  amend- 
ment adds  a  new  subsection  to  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  defining  and  specify- 
ing the  punishment  for  aircraft  piracy, 
rather  than  making  the  maritime  stat- 
ute applicable,  as  did  the  Senate  bill. 
The  House  amendment  also  adds  a 
needed  provision  with  reference  to  the 
venue  for  trial  of  these  offenses.  Both 
of  these  changes,  in  our  opinion,  repre- 
sent an  improvement  in  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate. 

There  is  one  problem  with  reference 
to  the  section  prohibiting  the  carrying 
of  concealed  weapons  aboard  aircraft  in 
that  the  Senate  bill  exempted  law  en- 
forcement oflBcers  of  any  municipal, 
coimty,  or  State  government  from  this 
prohibition,  whereas  the  House  bill  uses 
the  term  "any  municipal  or  State  gov- 
ernment", as  did  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  committee,  and  makes  no 
specific  reference  to  county  law  enforce- 
ment oflQcers.  However,  it  is  the  view  of 
the  House  committee,  and  was  the  view 
of  the  Senate  committee,  that  county 
law  enforcement  oflQcers  are  clearly  in- 
cluded within  the  phrase  "municipal  or 
State  government",  so  that  no  specific 
amendment  to  the  House  bill  in  this  re- 
gard is  necessary. 

Madam  President,  it  is  important  that 
the  efTective  date  of  this  statute  not  b^ 
unnecessarily  postponed.  •    jj 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  other  words,  the 
congressional  intent  is  to  include  county 
law  enforcement  oflQcers.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  wish  to  make 
it  clear  that  in  the  acceptance  of  the 
House  amendment  we  intend  that  county 
oflBcers  be  included.  The  separate  ref- 
erence to  municipal  oflBcers  is  necessary, 
because  they  operate  under  municipal 
ordinances;  but  county  oflBcers  enforce 
State  law,  and  therefore  are  an  arm  of 
the  State,  whether  they  be  employed  by 
the  county,  or  a  parish,  if  the  State 
happens  to  be  Louisiana,  or  other 
divisions  of  State  government. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  deletion  of  the 
words  do  not  exclude  county  oflBcers,  but 
the  contrary  is  true.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  County  oflBcers  are 
not  excluded  from  the  exception.  The 
only  reason  we  are  taking  this  matter 
up  and  urging  that  the  House  version 
be  adopted,  so  we  will  not  have  to  go  to 
conference,  is  that  we  do  not  know  when 
another  airplane  hijacking  may  occur. 
I  think  this  is  the  best  means  for  us 
to  proceed,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Engle]  in  having  the  bill 
ready  so  we  were  able  to  move  with  great 
rapidity. 


I  do  not  find  anything  substantially 
wrong  with  the  version  of  the  bill  before 
the  Senate,  although  it  changes  the  pro- 
vision to  a  minor  degree,  and  makes  the 
maximum  punisiunent  of  imprisonment 
for  20  years  for  interfering  with  flight 
crews  apply  to  cabin  attendants.  The 
Senate  bill  did  not  so  apply. 

In  order  not  to  delay  passage  of  this 
vital  bill,  which  is  one  of  the  ways  we 
intend  to  di.scourage  the  commission  of 
this  heinous  crime,  which  could  cause 
the  loss  of  as  many  as  100  lives,  I  think 
we  should  take  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House, 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. I  believe  we  were  right  in  the 
first  instance  in  not  applying  to  stew- 
ardesses the  provision  which  applied 
to  flight  crew  members  who  were  ac- 
tually employed  in  duties  directly  in- 
volving the  safety  of  the  aircraft.  But 
the  crime  having  to  do  with  interference 
with  stewardesses  may  be  prosecuted. 
either  under  section  1  or  the  other  sec- 
tion. We  assume  that,  if  It  was  a  minor 
crime,  like  that  of  a  drunk  quarreling 
with  a  stewardess  over  whether  or  not 
he  could  keep  his  bottle,  he  would  not  be 
charged  under  the  major  pimishment 
portion  of  the  bill,  but  under  the  minor 
provision,  which  would  not  carry  the 
heavy  penalty. 

In  other  respects,  it  seems  the  House 
has  not  significantly  changed  the  bill. 
We  put  the  word  'county"  in  to  be  sure 
that  county  law  enforcement  officers  re- 
quired to  carry  arms  were  included 
under  the  law;  but  I  think  we  should 
make  it  plain,  as  a  part  of  the  legisla- 
tive histoi-y.  that  county  oflBcers  acting 
as  State  oflBcers  in  that  respect  are  in- 
tended tn  be  included,  although  not  spe- 
cifically mentioned. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  agree,  and  I  am 
sure  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
Magnttson],  who  exerted  great  effort  to 
expedite  the  bill  and  have  it  ready  almost 
immediately,  would  also  agree.  It  per- 
haps would  help  in  making  the  legislative 
history  if  he  would  state  that  county 
OflBcers,  in  enforcing  State  law,  are  cov- 
ered under  the  language  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Madam  Piesident. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  made  with 
reference  to  the  proposal.  Senators 
probably  know,  as  they  should  know, 
that  the  bill  originally  started  with  the 
proposal  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle  1.  Our 
Aviation  Subcommittee  and  full  com- 
mittee acted  on  the  bill  expeditiously, 
and  certainly  with  the  promptness  and 
dispatch  which  should  have  governed 
our  actions. 

I  regret  that  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton] 
is  not  present  today.  He  is  unavoidably 
detained  on  official  business  in  New 
Hampshire. 

We  think  the  proposal  is  an  excellent 
one,  and  it  is  a  mark  of  wisdom  and 
judgment  to  take  the  House  version. 
We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  It.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  calling  it  up. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  much  for  his  valuable  partici- 
pation as  well  as  that  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cotton  I  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
minority  side.  They  always  cooperate 
for  the  greater  safety  of  aviation 

Madam  President.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  Hou.se  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Madam  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  action  by  which 
the  Senate  concurred  in  the  House 
amendment 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

CONSERVATION      OF      MIGRATORY 
WATER   FOWL 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  'H.R.  7391  >  to  promote 
the  conservation  of  migratory  waterfowl 
by  the  acquisition  of  wet  lands  and  other 
essential  waterfowl  habitat,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
for  some  years  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  been  engaged  in  a  program  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  so-called  wet  lands  in 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving and  conserving  those  lands  for 
use  by  wild  birds  and  particularly  water- 
fowl. The  program  was  initiated  some 
years  ago  and  agreed  upon,  so  far  as 
the  nature  of  the  lands  and  the  places 
in  the  various  States  are  concerned. 
Those  places  include  most  of  the  States 
of  the  Union.  There  was  agreement  be- 
tween the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
the  States  involved,  whether  with  the 
Governor  of  the  State  or  the  regulatory 
agency,  such  as  the  State  game  com- 
mission in  my  State. 

We  learned  that  the  annual  appro- 
priations, from  the  beginning,  were  in- 
sufficient for  a  seemingly  modest  pro- 
gram. About  4  years  ago  we  checked 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on 
the  program  and  learned  that  if  the  pro- 
gram continued  at  the  same  slow  rate  it 
would  be  sometime  after  the  year  2000 
when  we  would  acquire  the  minimum 
acreage  of  wet  lands  needed.  We  also 
learned  that  the  duck  stamps,  which  are 
purchased  by  many  Members  of  the 
Senate,  including  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  cost  $2.  The  bill  in  this  re- 
gard was  originally  reported  by  my  com- 
mittee on  the  basis  that  the  money  would 
be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  wet  lands: 
in  other  words,  the  hunters,  the  Audu- 
bon Society  people,  the  conservationists. 


and  the  wildlife  people  who  bought 
stamps  would  pay  for  the  acquisition  of 
wet  lands. 

After  we  reviewed  the  program  .some  4 
years  ago  we  learned  it  would  be  some- 
thing like  a  fantastic  figure  of  69  years 
before  the  minimum  amount  of  wet  iands 
would  be  acquired.  Of  course,  in  the 
meantime  the  value  of  lands  has  gone 
up,  though  not  as  much  in  the  ca.se  of 
these  particular  lands  as  is  true  with 
regard  to  other  lands. 

We  also  learned  that  a  great  portion 
of  the  duck  stamp  money  was  being 
spent  for  administration 

We  pa.s.sed  a  law.  with  the  support  of 
all  the  people  interested  in  the  prob- 
lem and  the  administration  and  the 
Slates  involved,  to  increase  the  price  of 
the  duck  stamp  from  $2  to  $3,  and  also 
provided  that  all  the  money  collected 
would  be  used  directly  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wet  lands  and  that,  when  the 
lands  were  administ.ered,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  should  come  to  the 
Congress  for  a  direct  appropriation  for 
the  administration  of  the  lands. 

I  think  last  year  was  the  first  year 
the  $3  charge  for  the  duck  stamp  was  in 
effect. 

The  $3  charge  for  the  duck  stamp  will 
bring  in  between  $4'^  and  $6  miUion, 
to  be  put  into  the  fund. 

We  learned  fui-ther,  in  reviewing  the 
program,  that  the  acquisition  of  wet 
lands  was  not  proceeding  as  fast  as 
deemed  desirable,  even  with  the  $3 
charkje  for  the  duck  stamp. 

This  year  there  will  be  a  great  short- 
age of  ducks.  I  am  told  by  the  experts 
on  wildfowl  and  waterfowl,  because  of 
the  drought  situation. 

Many  of  us  belong  to  an  organization 
called  Ducks  Unlimited,  for  which  we 
pay  $2  or  $3  a  year 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
just  handed  me  a  duck  stamp.  It  may 
not  be  good  for  this  year,  but  perhaps 
It  will  be  good  for  next  year. 

We  have  been  trying  to  conserve  the 
great  natural  resources  for  the  water- 
fowl. We  have  had  excellent  coopera- 
tion with  the  Canadian  Government  as 
to  the  breeding  grounds  north  of  the 
United  States.  Only  recently  we  have 
had  better  cooi>eration  with  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  and  South  America,  where 
some  of  the  ducks  go.  The  enforcement 
there  has  been  a  ver>'  diflBcult  problem. 
The  Mexican  Government  has  been  very 
considerate  in  regard  to  the  problem. 
We  never  did  get  a  treaty  signed  with 
Cuba,  where  the  ducks  ai-e  slaughtered  in 
the  winter  season.  I  do  not  expect  we 
will  get  a  treaty  now. 

The  program  was  proceeding  slowly, 
but  fairly  well.  The  $3  duck  stamp  will 
bring  in  between  $4>2  and  $6  million. 

A  shortage  of  ducks  and  waterfowl 
has  a  direct  effect  on  the  amount  of 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  stamps.  If 
duck  hunting  is  not  very  good,  the  duck 
hunters  do  not  buy  many  stamps.  We 
hope  to  increase  the  sale  of  duck  stamps 
by  doing  the  job  of  acquiring  and  pre- 
serving the  wet  lands.  That  is  the  reason 
for  the  bill  being  before  the  Senate. 

The  bill  is  a  House-passed  bill.  The 
House  passed  it  on  July  10.  1961.  There 
was  little  or  no  opposition  to  the  objec- 
tives of  the  bill. 


The  House  passed  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  of  $150  million  over  the 
next  10  years — that  is.  $15  million  a 
year— and  provided  that  at  least  75  per- 
cent of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
duck  stamps  would  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury,  until  the  amount  was  repaid. 
The  House-passed  bill  also  provided  that, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  at  the  end  of  5  years,  if  the 
program  was  working  out  well,  the  price 
for  the  duck  stamp  could  be  raised  from 
$3  to  S4,  and  at  the  end  of  10  years  it 
could  be  raised  to  $5. 

The  Senate  committee  decided  we 
could  meet  that  problem  about  the  duck 
stamps  when  we  got  to  it,  and  we  al- 
lowed the  S3  charge  for  the  duck  stamps 
to  i-emain,  but  we  recommended  author- 
izing appropriations  of  only  $50  million 
for  the  next  5  years;  that  is,  $10  million 
a  year.  This,  would  add  to  the  moneys 
obtained  from  the  sale  of  duck  stamps, 
would  bring  in  $50  million  for  the  pur- 
chase of  wet  lands  to  speed  up  the  pro- 
gram. 

We  changed  the  provision  with  regard 
to  75  percent  of  the  proceeds  by  making 
it  mandatory  that  90  percent  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  all  duck  stamp  sales  would  be 
returned  to  the  Treaisury. 

In  effect,  this  is  a  program  of  borrow- 
ing a  little  from  the  Treasury. 

We  added  an  amendment  to  the  bill — 
we  do  this,  anyway,  but  thought  we 
would  make  it  more  safe — to  provide 
that  no  lands  should  be  purchased  under 
the  plan  unless  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  State  involved  had  a  complete 
agreement,  either  with  the  Governor  or 
the  State  agency,  such  as  the  State  game 
commission  in  my  State.  It  is  provided 
that  they  must  be  in  complete  agreement 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  lands  and  the 
acreage  involved. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  certain  sig- 
nificant figures.  The  Senate  committee 
held  hearings  for  two  sessions.  The 
House  committee  held  quite  lengthy 
hearings.  Originally,  when  the  program 
was  started,  127  million  acres  of  wet 
lands  were  available  in  the  United 
States.  Now  only  22  ^  2  million  such  acres 
are  available  which  are  of  any  signi- 
ficant value.  We  have  cut  the  number 
in  half,  and  said  that  12 '2  million  acres 
would  be  a  safe  minimum  to  acquire. 
The  Federal  Government  would  hold 
only  4*2  million  of  those  acres,  and  the 
remainder  would  be  held  by  the  States. 
In  some  cases  there  might  be  a  coordi- 
nated program.  Since  July  1,  1960.  all 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  duck  stamps  have 
been  going  for  the  acquisition  of  land 
and  the  enforcement  of  regulations,  and 
that  is  the  way  we  want  the  program  to 
continue. 

Most  of  the  wildlife  groups,  such  as 
the  Audubon  Club,  Ducks  Unlimited, 
and  others  which  are  interested  in  State 
game  commissions,  were  in  favor  of  an 
acceleration  of  the  program  by  the  pro- 
posed method.  If  we  were  to  operate  the 
program  as  we  should  and  acquire  the 
small  minimum  acreage  suggested,  we 
might  increase  the  waterfowl  population 
of  the  North  American  Hemisphere  to 
the  extent  that  the  amount  of  money 
received  from  the  sale  of  the  $3  duck 
stamps     might     increase     beyond     the 
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amount  now  received,  which  is  between 
$4^2  million  and  $5  mQlion.  If  that  were 
the  case,  and  if  an  increase  of  15,  20,  or 
25  percent  took  place,  then,  of  course,  the 
amount  would  come  in  every  year,  and 
would  go  back  to  the  Treasury  to  repay 
the  amount  expended.  There  would  be 
no  cost  except  to  those  who  purchase 
the  stamps. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  First,  I 
believe  that  a  measure  of  the  kind  before 
the  Senate  is  eminently  justified.  A 
unique  plan  has  been  devised  whereby 
money  coxild  be  made  available  at  an 
earher  date  than  it  would  be  if  an  ac- 
cumulation of  the  fund  were  left  to  tiie 
proceeds  of  duck  stamps. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  urgency. 
One  is  that  some  of  the  lands  that  should 
be  acquired  are  going  out  of  the  market, 
so  to  speak.  The  second  reason  is  that 
the  price  of  the  lands  to  be  adtiuired  is 
rising.  For  those  reasons  an  accelera- 
tion of  the  program  is  greatly  to  be 
desired. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  one  question.  It  has  refer- 
ence to  the  proviso  that  is  proposed  to 
be  added  at  the  end  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  amendment  reads: 

Provided  further.  That  no  land  shall  be  ac- 
quired with  moneys  from  the  bird  migratory 
conservation  fund  unless  the  acquisition 
thereof  has  been  approved  by  the  appropri- 
ate State  or  State  agency. 

In  presenting  the  bill  the  Senator  from 
Washington  referred  to  the  Governor. 
Does  the  chairman  consider  the  proviso 
to  refer  to  approrval  by  the  Governor,  or 
approval  by  the  appropriate  State,  or 
does  he  have  in  mind  an  act  of  the  State 
legislature? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  believe  it  is  in- 
tended that  the  Governor  or  the  appro- 
priate State  aeency  would  give  approval. 
In  some  States  game  cammissions  are 
established  by  State  law.  The  members 
of  the  cammisskHi  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  they  have  the  control,  re- 
sponsibility, and  authority  on  questions 
deaJlng  with  game  laws. 

In  some  cases  there  is  a  State  game 
commissioner,  who  is  merely  a  member 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment. We  wanted  to  provide  for  both 
types  of  State  organization. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  What  I 
seek  to  do  is  to  bring  out  the  question 
of  whether  the  language  used  would  do 
exactly  what  the  chairman  has  sug- 
gested. Would  it  not  be  better  to  have 
the  proposed  legislation  rej».d  "has  been 
approved  by  the  Governor  of  the  State 
or  the  appropriate  State  agency?" 

TTie  bill  states  "by  the  appropriate 
State- 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  believe  that  was 
an  error.  Does  the  Senator  have  the 
Senate  bill? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Etekota.  I  have  a 
copy  of  the  pending  bill,  H.R.  7391. 

Mr.  MAGNUSCMf .  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  sug- 
gest that,  on  page  2,  line  20,  the  language 
read: 

Provided  farther,  that  no  land  shall  be 
acquired  with  mooefa   from  the  migratory 


bird  conserratlon  fund  unleea  the  acqui- 
sition thereof  haji  been  approved  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  or  the  appropriate 
State  agency. 

Mr.  CASE  oi  South  Dakota.  That  is 
what  I  am  suggesting.  I  am  a  little  un- 
certain as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  lan- 
guage "appropriate  State  or  State 
agency." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  see  what  the  Sen- 
ator means.  I  think  his  suggestion 
would  clarify  the  language.  I  am  glad 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimcuB 
consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc,  and  that 
the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  considered 
as  new  text  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  committee  amend- 
ments are  considered  and  agreed  to  &a 
bloc. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
are  as  follows : 

On  page  1,  line  7.  after  the  wonl  "the". 
to  strike  out  "ten-year  period"  and  Insert 
"five-year  period";  in  line  8,  after  the  word 
"exceed",  to  strike  out  "$150,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$50,000,000";  on  page  2,  line  9.  after 
the  word  "year",  to  strike  out  "1972"  and  In- 
sert "1967";  in  line  11,  after  the  word  "corn- 
prlalng",  to  strike  out  "75  per  centum"  and 
Insert  "90  per  centtim";  In  line  15.  after  the 
word  "aforesaid",  to  strike  out  "ten-ye«x 
period"  and  Insert  "five- year  period",  and  In 
line  17.  after  the  word  "flscal".  to  strike  out 
"year."  and  Insert  "year:  Provided  further. 
That  no  land  shall  be  acquired  with  monejTB 
from  the  migratory  bird  conservation  fund 
unless  the  acquisition  thereof  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  appropriate  State  or  State 
agency.". 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  I  offer  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Soutia 
Dakota  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativ*  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  20,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
word  "appropriate"  and  insert  the  words 
"Governor  of  the"',  and  on  the  same  line, 
following  the  word  "or  ".  insert  the  word 
'appropriate". 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  the  language  would  then  read, 
"been  approved  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  or  appropriate  State  agency." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  i 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  'I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
has  referred  to  cooperation  with  Canada 
with  respect  to  the  area  where  ducks  are 
I>roduced.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a 
drought  in  a  portion  of  the  great  prairie 
country.  It  extends  into  Canada  and  the 
great  natural  breeding  grounds  there. 
For  that  reason  steps  in  this  direction 
are  most  important  so  that  we  can  bring 
about  the  necessary  conservation  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  in  order  to  conserve 
the  natural  breeding  grounds  of  the 
migratory  waterfowl. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  any  acreage  of  wetlands  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  purchase  in  the  next  3  or  4 


years  that  has  not  already  had  the  joint 
approval  of  all  the  States  and  everyone 
else  involved. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr  HRUSKA  A.s  a  member  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commis- 
sinn,  I  have  observed  such  procedure  to 
be  the  practice  in  the  4  years  in  which 
I  have  been  a  member  thereof.  In  spite 
of  the  ab.-^ence  of  the  type  of  amendment 
contained  in  the  committee  amendment, 
that  always  is  the  practice  of  the  Com- 
mission. Normally  at  meetings  of  the 
CcmmLssion  at  which  land  is  acquired, 
and  approval  of  such  acquisition  is  had. 
there  are  present  representatives  of  the 
official  appropriate  agency  of  the  State 
in  which  the  land  is  located.  There  has 
already  been  processed  before  that  time 
the  area  of  agreement  between  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  the  State  agencies 
which  makes  the  approval  possible.  So 
on  that  score  I  reassure  the  Senator 
from  .South  Dakota,  as  well  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washinerton.  that  the  practice 
is  already  invoked 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  The  matter  was 
explained  to  some  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  some  witnesses  testified  to  it 
also,  but  it  was  felt  that  it  might  repre- 
sent a  little  safeguard  in  case  we  were 
to  run  into  it  In  one  place  or  another. 

Incidentally.  I  wish  to  return  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  his  license. 
I  would  say  to  him  that  he  will  soon 
have  to  pet  a  new  one,  because  this  xs 
a  1960  license.  It  is  a  small  game  li- 
cense, and  the  fee  is  $2.  Then  there  is 
a  duck  stamp  here,  $3;  also  a  wild  tur- 
key licen.'^e  in  South  Dakota,  $2.  He  will 
have  to  get  a  new  one.     f Laughter.  1 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  note 
that  the  duck  stamp  is  good  until  the 
3Cth  of  June,  1961. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  but  the  Sen- 
ator win  have  to  get  a  new  stamp. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  will  get 
a  new  one  as  soon  as  a  new  duck  season 
comes  around  again. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  A  great  deal  of 
work  and  planning  has  been  done  to 
encourage  the  sale  of  more  of  these  duck 
stamps.  It  is  very  significaoit  to  note 
that  a  great  number  of  people  who  buy 
the  duck  stajnp  do  not  hunt  ducks. 
They  want  to  preserve  wildlife  and  wet 
lands.  The  purchase  of  these  stampc  is 
encouraged  by  many  organizations,  no- 
tably the  Wildlife  Federation,  Field  and 
Stream  Magazine,  by  hunting  and  bird 
magazines,  and  many  other  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Some  of  those  who 
purchase  the  stamps  do  not  use  them  at 
all.  For  example.  Members  of  Congress 
whose  sport  used  to  be  to  go  duck  and 
geese  shooting  now  just  hope  to  go 
duck  and  geese  shooting 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 
The  Senator  is  looking  ^it  one  of  those 
Members  of  Congress  right  now. 

Madam  President,  this  is  a  good  bill. 
It  is  a  good  program.  I  believe  that  in 
a  year  or  two  it  will  be  a  self-revolving; 
fund.  Perhaps  5  years  from  now  we 
may  need  authority  to  raise  the  price 
to  S4.  If  so.  I  think  we  can  do  that,  and 
find  some  justification  for  it.    However, 
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I  believe  we  sliould  go  the  way  we  are 
going 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield'' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  As  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  understands,  the  jurisdiction 
and  the  processes  of  the  Migratory 
Waterfowl  Conservation  Commission 
would  not  be  in  any  way  changed  or 
altered  by  the  bill      Is  that  correct? 

Mr     MAGNUSON.     That    is    correct 
The  purpose  of  all  this  is  really  to  enact 
a  finance  bill  to  raise  the  wherewithal 
to  do  something  that  the  Senator  and 
his  a.ssociates  have  recommended. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  not  a  finance  bill, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  an  authorization  bill 
subject  to  the  regular  appropriation 
process. 

Mr.   MAGNUSON.     That  is  correct 

Mr  HRUSKA  What  that  amounts 
to  is  that  It  is  subject  to  appropriations 
each  year,  and  it  amounts  to  a  prespend- 
ing  arrangement  for  the  revenues  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  the  duck  stamps. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct; 
this  coming  year  it  will  be.  but  I  believe 
the  revenues  will  catch  up. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  revenues  which 
the  sale  of  the  duck  stamp  will  produce 
can  be  spent  in  each  of  the  next  5  years, 
in  addition  to  the  appropriated  funds 
under  the  bill.    Is  that  correcf 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes:  but  later  we 
are  taking  90  percent  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  duck  stamp  sales  and  putting  them 
back  into  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     But  not  until  1967. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 
It  does  not  start  until  1967 

Mr  HRUSKA  So  until  that  time  the 
Conservation  Commission  will  be  en- 
titled to  spend  not  only  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  the  stamp  but  also  any 
moneys  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authority  contained  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Whatever  Con- 
gress would  regularly  appropriate 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  for  the  purpose 
of  accelerating  the  acquisition  process 
of  the  wet  lands,  which  are  fast  dis- 
appearing. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Knowing  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  as  I  do,  I  would 
think  that  there  would  not  be  a  great 
deal  more  over  and  above  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  the  duck  stamp  that 
would  be  appropriated  in  the  next  5 
years. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  the  duck  stamp  need  not  be 
appropriated. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes:  I  said  over 
and  above  that. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     Over  and  above  that? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Yes. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Then  what  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill?  Starting  with  the  fact 
that  the  duck  stamp  now  produces  about 
$5  million  in  revenue,  how  much  will  be 
available  in  fiscal  year  1963  with  this 
bill  ripening  into  law? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  we  authorize  the 
Senate  version  of  it.  $10  million  a  year 
plus  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  duck 
stamps.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior would  have  authorization  to  come 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee,  in 
order  to  keep  the  program  going,  and  ask 


for  an  extra  $10  million  for  that  particu- 
lar year. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  So  that  it  would  fill 
it  out  to  the  $10  million. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  That  was  the 
understanding 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  was  that  $55 
million  would  be  available  if  this  law  be- 
came effective. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Fifty  million  dol- 
lars for  5  years.  That  is  $10  million  a 
year. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Ten  million  dollars  a 
year? 

Mr   MAGNUSON      Yes 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Tliat  is  by  way  of 
authorization? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  By  way  of  author- 
ization, yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 


VISIT  TO  UNITED  STATES  BY 
EXCHANGE  BROADCASTERS 
Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  Piesident,  I 
call  attention  to  the  present  visit  in  the 
United  States  of  21  radio  and  television 
broadcasters  representing  stations  in 
Africa.  Europe,  the  Far  East,  the  Near 
East,  .south  Asia,  and  South  America. 
These  visitors,  all  of  whom  hold  impor- 
tant positions  in  the  radio  and  television 
industries  of  their  own  coimtries,  have 
come  to  America  for  the  eighth  consecu- 
tive year  to  study  the  advanced  tech- 
niques of  American  radio  and  television 
broadcasting. 

Under  Stat-e  Department  sponsorship, 
the  program  is  administered  by  the  Tele- 
vision and  Radio  Center  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity where  the  broadcasters  will  at- 
tend a  special  4 -week  seminar.  They 
will  also  spend  considerable  time  in  New 
York  City  to  observe  the  operations  of  the 
major  networks. 

The  last  few  weeks  of  their  program 
will  give  each  visitor  an  opportunity  ac- 
tually to  observe  and  work  in  two  differ- 
ent radio  or  television  stations. 

Madam  President,  the  United  States, 
and  in  particular  New  York  State,  has 
been  in  the  vanguard  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasting  since  the  origin  of 
broadcasting.  This  exchange  program 
can  be  ol  tremendous  benefit  to  these 
visitors  in  showing  them  the  operational 
techniques  of  American  broadcsisting. 
They  will  also  have  ample  opportunity 
to  see  our  economic,  social,  and  jxditical 
systems  at  work  throughout  the  coim- 
try.  to  observe  the  advantages  of  a  free 
and  responsible  broadcasting  industry, 
and  to  achieve  a  better  vmderstanding 
of  American  life 

I  extend  to  these  broadcasters  a  hearty 
welcome  to  the  United  States,  and  par- 
ticularly to  New  York  State,  where  they 
will  be  spending  much  of  their  time.  I 
hope  the  trip  will  be  beneficial  and  en- 
joyable for  all. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  after  my  remarks  a 
ccpy  of  the  Department  of  State  press 
release  describing  the  program  in  more 
detail  and  listing  the  names,  national- 
ities, and  positions  of  these  exchange  vis- 
itors. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Radio  and  Television  Broadcasti»s  Pkom 
18  CouNTKiEs  To  Observe  U.S.  Broadcast- 
ing Industry  Under  State  Department 
Program 

A  group  of  21  radio  and  television  broad- 
casters representing  stations  In  Africa.  Eu- 
rope, the  Far  East,  the  Near  East.  South 
A.sia  and  South  America,  will  arrive  In 
Washington  today  to  participate  In  a  spe- 
clal  exchange  program  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment of  Stale  The  4-month  program 
is  designed  to  better  acquaint  the  partici- 
pants with  the  American  people  and  the 
operations  of  the  American  radio  and  tele- 
vision industry. 

Tlie  visitors,  all  of  whom  hold  program 
or  administrative  positions  with  radio  and 
television  organizations  In  their  own  coun- 
tries, wiil  have  the  opportunity  to  exchange 
Ideas  with  American  radio  and  television  ex- 
perts and  to  view  American  broadcasting 
in  action  in  many  different  communities 
throughout  the  Nation. 

This  Is  the  eighth  consecutive  year  that 
the  State  Department  has  sp>onsored  such  a 
program  It  will  l>e  administered  by  the 
Television  and  Radio  Center  of  Syractise  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Eugene  S.  Foster  and  Mr. 
Richard  M  Cobb  of  the  university  are  now 
m  Washington  to  meet  with  the  group  and 
assist  the  Department  of  State  In  launching 
the  program  The  group  will  Bp>end  2  weeks 
in  Washington  for  orientation  at  the  Wash- 
ington International  Center.  While  here 
the  broadcasters  also  will  visit  various  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  observe  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Voice  of  America. 

The  group  will  then  go  to  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity for  a  special  4-week  seminar  which 
will  include  comparison  of  American  broad- 
casting practices  with  broadcasting  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  prepart  the  visitors 
for  their  assignments  to  American  broad- 
casting  stations   later  in   the  program. 

Early  in  October  the  broadcasters  will 
visit  Boston  for  a  week  and  will  then  spend 
2  weeks  In  New  York  City,  where  they  will 
observe  the  operations  of  the  major  net- 
works. They  will  then  attend  the  annual 
conference  of  the  National  Association  of 
Educational   Broadcasters   in   Washington. 

Prom  late  October  through  early  December 
each  visitor  will  be  placed  in  two  diflferent 
radio  or  television  stations  for  periods  of  3 
weeks  each.  The  visitors  will  observe  the 
day-to-day  broadcasting  operations  as  weU 
as  the  relationships  of  the  stations  to  the 
communities  they  serve. 

The  broadcasters  will  assemble  in  Wash- 
ington for  a  week  of  discussion  on  their 
experience  before  returning  home  on  De- 
cember 21 

The  visiting  broadcasters  are: 

AFRICA 

Republic  of  Congo;  Felix  Lambert  Tathy, 
press  attache.  Congolese  Ministry  of  Informa- 
tion. Brazzaville. 

Nigeria  ( 2 1  ;  Emanuel  Belo  Fadaka,  serv- 
ice manager,  NBC,  Lagos.  Christian  O. 
Scott-Emuakpor.  program  assistant,  Ni- 
gerian Broadcasting  Corp.,  Lagos. 

Republic  of  Somali :  Mohammed  Hasci, 
management  of  Somali  Radio.  Mogadiscio 
and  Hargeisa 

EUROPE 

Greece:  Dimitrios  Constantinldls.  director, 
drama  department.  Greek  National  Broad- 
casting Institute.  Athens. 

Italy:  Adolfo  Pitti.  staff  member,  RAI-TV 
program.  Rome. 

Norway:  Stelnar  Bjarne  Brauteset.  pro- 
gram editor.  Norwegian  Broadcasting  System, 
Oslo 

Poland ;  Ignacy  Wanlewicz.  chief  editor, 
scientific  and  educational  programs,  Polish 
TV,  Warsaw. 
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Sweden:  Ivar  QtiataT  iTte.  aaalstant  direc- 
tor. Bwedteh  TV,  culture  and  leeturere  de- 
partment, Stockholm. 


! 


lbU7»:    Abdnl    A^a    btn    Abo    Busaa. 

broadcast  aaelstaiit,  department  of  broad- 
casting, Penang. 

PMUpplnefl:  aenerk)  CorciDO  Tan.  asalst- 
ant  Btation  manager  and  production  man- 
ager, DYBIo.  Baoolod. 

Singapore  (2) :  Ismail  bin  Haasan,  senior 
Malaf  program  producer.  Radio  SarawaJc. 
Claiule  Doral,  acting  head  of  program  eec- 
tiOQ.  broadcasting  division.  Radio  Singapore. 

NZAB    EAST    Aim     SOT7TH     ASIA 

India:  Nand  Lai  Cbowla,  station  director, 
AU-Indlan  Radio,  New  Delhi. 

Pakistan:  SaJJad  Haider,  regional  director. 
Radio  Pakistan.  Hyderabad  (Slnd). 

SOUTH    AMXUCA 

Argentina:  Eduardo  Jorge  Celasco,  pro- 
ducing and  directing  programs,  channel  13. 
Buenos  Aires. 

Brazil  (3) :  Ronald  Sanson  Stresser,  owner 
and  general  manager.  Radio  Colombo  do 
Pasona  Ltda.,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Jose  Gerardo 
Barboes  Lima,  program  director,  Ceera  Radio 
Club,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Ecuador:  Hugo  Delgado  Cepeda,  an- 
iKJuncer,  Guayaquil  teleTision  station, 
Guayaquil. 

El  Salvador:  Victor  Cinclnato  Barrlere, 
general  manager.  Television  Salvadorena,  SA, 
San  Salyador. 

Mexico:  Luis  A.  Rivas  Aguilar,  manager, 
XKPC,  Mexico  City. 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  HON. 
HARRY  F.  BYRD  AT  BERRYVHI^, 
VA. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia .  Madam  Presi  - 
dent,  on  Saturday,  August  26.  1961,  I 
made  a  speech  at  BerryviUe.  Va.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  \ib&  address  be 
printed  at  this  pc^nt  tn  the  Recoxb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

After  60  years  of  public  eervlce  la  Vir- 
ginia— and  I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  the 
honor  c€  liaTlng  been  allowed  to  serve — ^I 
shall  attempt  today,  as  best  I  can,  to  define 
Virginia  caneerratlam. 

Before  attempting  tbls  definition.  I  want 
first  to  pinpoint  the  dllTerenoes  between 
the  views  of  a  leading  liberal  ol  today  and 
what  I  regard  m  my  ooostitutional  d\ity  as  a 
Member  of  tbe  XJJ&.  Senate,  representing 
Virginia. 

Senator  Joseph  Clakk,  of  Pennsylvania,  Is 
recognized  as  such  a  UberaL  I^wt  Novesi- 
ber  he  said  I  should  be  piirged  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  if  I  would 
not  support  the  proposals  of  tbe  socialistic 
platform  written  by  Chester  Bowles  and 
adopted  by  the  National  Denraeratie  Conven- 
tion last  snmmer. 

He  made  no  charges  against  me.  He  did 
not  allege  that  I  had  abased  the  position  of 
committee  Chidrman.  He  professed  personal 
friendship.  But  he  announced  he  would  at- 
tempt to  defeat  my  contlnimtion  as  chair- 
man if  I  woiild  not  blindly  support  a  polit- 
ical party  platform. 

In  reply  X  stated  pablidly  that  I  was  un- 
alterably opposed  to  nesrly  ererythlnc  in  the 
platform;  that  I  intanded  to  fl«ht  erary- 
thing  tnlmtral  to  the  best  intecest  oT  this 
cotmtry,  in  or  out  of  the  platftvm:  and  tiien 
I  chnUeaged  him  to  taks  his  figiit  to  the 
Senate  floor. 

I  said,  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  my  first 
aUeglanoa  was  to  tha  people  at  Vtrgtnla.  and 
I  reeogntand  no  oubdito  nowtrol  over  asy  vote. 
The  Virginia  delegation  to  tbe  eimiention 
opposed   the   platform,   and   the   Honorable 


Lewis  McMurran.  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates,  denounced  it  from  the 
convention  floor. 

In  my  letter  to  Senator  Ct.abk,  dated  De- 
cember 2.  1960, 1  said  In  part: 

"My  allegiance  is  to  Virginia,  where  the 
people  have  elected  me  six  times  to  tlie 
U.S.  Senate.  I  have  what  is  to  me  the  su- 
preme tK>nor  of  having  served  in  the  Senate 
longer  than  any  other  Virginian  In  history. 
I  recognize  no  control  over  my  votes  In  the 
Senate  from  any  outside  influence  including 
tlie  national  Democratic  convention  and  a 
caucus  of  my  Democratic  colleag\ics  In  the 
Senate. 

"In  my  votes  in  the  Senate  I  will  follow 
the  basic  principle  of  our  representative 
democracy,  that  a  public  official  owes  his  al- 
legiance primarily  to  those  w^ho  elected  him. 
I  will  submit  to  no  coercion  such  as  you 
propose,  in  performing  my  duties  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

"Am  I  to  be  purged  as  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  because  I  refused  to  sup- 
port measures  which  I  believe  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  Republic  I  pledged  myself  to 
serve  faithfully  and  to  the  best  of  my 
ability?" 

Thus,  there  was  presented  a  clear  Issue 
between  present-day  liberalism  and  con- 
servatlsm.  It  was  fundamental.  Senator 
Cljuik  took  his  fight  to  the  floor.  He  got 
one  vote — his  own.  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  upheld  the  fundamental  con- 
cept that  a  U.S.  Senator  owes  his  first  al- 
legiance to  the  people  of  his  State,  except 
in  extreme  national  emergency. 

I  think  fundamentals  are  at  the  base  of 
Virginia's  conservatism,  whatever  the  defi- 
nition may  be.  Generation  after  genera- 
tion, we  have  consistently  followed  Um 
principles  established  by  those  immortal 
Virginians  who  laid  out  the  province  of  our 
constitutional  and  representative  democracy. 

Virginians '  of  today  still  believe  in  the 
Jeffersonian  doctrine  that  the  least  gov- 
erned people  are  the  best  governed.  W« 
oppoue  tbe  vast  and  increasing  concentra- 
tion of  power  tn  the  Federal  Government  at 
Washington,  and  we  are  alarmed  by  it. 

We  firmly  adhere  to  the  fundamental 
po'ixM^ples  that  this  Nation  is  a  confedera- 
tion of  States,  and  the  Federal  Goveriunent 
Is  confined  to  the  powers  given  it  by  the 
original  Constitution  and  amendments 
legally  adopted  by  not  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  States. 

In  simple  lanyaace.  Virginia  wants  to  pre- 
serve the  fuAdajnental  i»-inciples  under 
which,  in  the  brief  ppan  of  160  years,  with 
only  6  percent  of  the  world's  population, 
we  became  the  most  x>owerful  Nation  in 
history. 

We  liad  aheady  known  the  tyranny  of  a 
remote  monarch  wlten  George  Washingtcn 
lad  us  In  the  Reedutton;  and  more  than 
oooe  we  have  known  the  oppression  of  un- 
restrained oentral  i;overnment  at  home. 

We  have  recently  witnessed  the  unconsti- 
tutional usurpation  of  power  by  the  Warren 
Court.  Its  Integration  decision  at  the  same 
time  struck  down  previous  Supreme  Court 
decisions  on  the  subject,  and  struck  at  the 
heart  of  the  rights  of  States. 

Virginia  was  the  cradle  of  the  Republic. 
We  devised  the  first  representative  govern- 
meot  in  the  Hew  World  at  Jamestown.  Otv 
ftxcCatfaers  led  the  flsbt  for  liberty;  they 
eonoeived  the  principles  on  which  the  Nation 
was  founded;  and  they  put  them  into  effect. 

We  felt  the  iron  hand  of  military  rule  In 
the  terrible  Reconstruction  days.  In  the 
War  Between  the  States  we  suffered  devasta- 
tion seldom  e<iTialled  in  all  history.  We  en- 
dured the  tortures  oC  rising  from  its  ashes. 
We  asked  for  no  outside  aid;  and  we  received 
Tic>tt>ti>g  but  the  suppression  of  carpetbag 
rule. 

We  have  experienced  the  cruel  hazards  ctf 
public  debt  and  the  long  £jid  costly  burden 


of  paying  it  off.  We  contracted  a  |S5  million 
debt  126  years  ago.  In  1835,  for  public  works. 
That  was  a  lot  of  money  in  those  days.  At 
that  time  we  could  not  foresee  that  war  was 
coming,  or  that  West  Virginia  would  secede. 

But  war  did  come;  and  West  Virginia  did 
secede,  and  for  40  years  she  refused  to  pay 
her  share  of  that  debt.  The  interest  quad- 
rupled the  principal.  To  the  great  credit  of 
Virginia  let  it  be  said  that,  despite  war  de- 
vastation and  loss  cf  territory,  she  paid  off 
and  funded  every  dollar  of  that  debt  and  the 
interest. 

Virginia  has  never  Issued  a  State  bond 
since  we  learned  that  lesson,  and  today  we 
are  one  of  three  States  in  the  Union  free  of 
State  indebtedness. 

The  word  "conservation"  has  great  ana 
constructive  meaning  however  it  is  tised;  the 
variations  of  It  are  especially  tneaningful  in 
analyzing  the  Virginia  attitude.  The  word 
comes  from  "conserve"  which,  according  to 
Webster,  means  "to  keep  in  a  safe  and  sound 
state  " 

This  Is  a  high  and  worthy  purpose, 
whether  applied  to  natural  resources  or  po- 
litical principles  and  institutions.  The  po- 
litical definition  of  a  "conservative" — again 
according  to  Wei>ster — is  one  who  "favors 
conservation  of  existing  institutions  and 
forms  of  government." 

Conservatism,  as  we  understand  it  in  Vir- 
ginia, means  to  accept  responsibility  for  pre- 
serving and  protecting  our  basic  principles 
and  Institutions  while  exercising  the  privi- 
lege of  using  and  developing  them. 

What  are  these  basic  prindplesr  There 
are  others,  but  foremost  I  list  States  rights, 
iuid  the  Independence  of  the  three  separate 
but  coordinate  branches  of  government. 
This  combination  provides  the  check  and  ths 
balance  to  insure  against  concentration  of 
power  which,  by  experience,  we  have  learned 
to  fear. 

These,  and  otliers,  are  the  principles  on 
which  we  achieved  our  liberty  and  our  ftwe- 
dom  far  the  pursvUt  of  happiness.  They  are 
the  base  of  our  greatness. 

Virginia  Is  linown  as  conservative  because 
we  adhere  to  the  fundamentals  of  our  form 
of  government  and  we  vrlll  fight  to  protect 
them.  In  this  I  think  we  can  take  great 
pride. 

No  nation  ever  had  higher  purposes:  a 
better  system  of  government  has  never  been 
devised.  It  is  ikot  a  pure  democracy,  but  it 
Is  a  brilliant  and  practical  approach  to  It. 
The  contributions  of  great  Vlrg'nlans  to  Its 
formation  are  unparalleled. 

In  Virginia  we  know  the  blessings  of  our 
form  of  government,  and  experience  has 
taught  us  its  dangers.  We  know  the  nieed 
for  cheeks  and  t>alances.  We  know  that, 
under  the  BlU  of  BJtghts,  powers  not  speci- 
fied as  Federal  are  retained  by  ths  States  and 
the  people. 

We  do  not  forget  that  Jefferson  warned  us 
against  usxirpation  of  power  by  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court;  and  we  reoognlae  this  usur- 
pation in  Wsrren  Court  decisions  which  have 
been  chipping  away  at  the  fundamentals  of 
our  representative  democracy. 

Andrew  Jackson,  a  great  liberal  of  his 
day.  took  pride  in  paying  off  the  Federal 
debt,  and  he  had  the  Jefferson  warning  in 
mind  when  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  of 
his  time  rendered  its  decLsiCD  in  ths  Chero- 
kee case.  He  said.  "Mow  that  Marshall  has 
made  his  dedsian.  let  him  enforce  it." 

Virginia  resisted  the  Warren  Court  inte- 
gration decision  in  defense  of  the  principles 
on  which  it  believes  this  Nation  was  founded. 
We  shall  always  defend  these  principles  to 
the  extent  of  our  strength,  and  regardless  of 
how  ruthlessly  we  are  croshad. 

Washington  warned  us  against  "changs  by 
usurpation."  becauss  "iX  is  the  custafnary 
weapon  by  which  free  nattaos  am  destroyed. " 
If  we  have  a  deeply  rooted  mistrust  at  un- 
restrained nUs  by  central  government,  there 
are  reasons  for  it. 
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Along  with  the  fundamentals  I  have  men- 
tioned, there  are  more,  They  may  be  sum- 
marized as  self-reliance,  thrift,  and  the  op- 
portiinity  for  every  American  to  start  at  the 
bottom  and  go  to  the  top — If  he  has  the 
energy  and  capacity  to  do  so. 

We  believe  In  these  fundamentals  as  we 
believe  In  the  system  of  free  enterprise  and 
free  competition  This  is  the  system  that 
makes  possible  the  independence,  liberty,  and 
freedoms  we  enjoy.  How  el.se  could  we 
achieve  material  prosperity  and  cultural 
accomp'ilshment?  Virginia's  conservatism 
takes  these  beliefs  seriously,  and  we  fight 
to  preserve  them. 

There  are  still  more  reasons  why  Virginia 
is  called  conservative.  Another  Is  best  per- 
sonified by  Jefferson,  himself.  No  Ameri- 
can has  been  more  constructively  liberal 
than  Jefferson  He  stands  second  to  none 
In  his  eagerness  fur  sound  progress  in  fur- 
thering the  general  welfare  of  people  and  the 
Nation. 

His  liberalism  is  our  conservatism  of  today. 
The  people  of  Virginia  learned  from  Jeffer- 
son They  stand  with  him  now  because  his 
was  a  sound  liberalism  developed  from  the 
conservative  base  of  strong  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  in  their  respective 
areas,  sound  financing.  Informed  electorate, 
etc. 

These  are  not  deterrents  to  progress.  They 
arc  the  basis  for  It.  They  contemplate 
growth  In  the  Nation's  size,  resource?,  and 
population  They  provide  the  freedom 
necessiiry  for  varied  approach  to  worthy 
objectives. 

The  distorted  connotations  of  the  words 
"conservative"  and  "conservatism  "  promoted 
by  the  self-styled  liberals  of  today  are  In 
sharp  contra.'^t  to  tliose  of  Webster  which 
I  have  cited      As  usual.  Webster  Is  right. 

Virginians  are  not  reactionaries.  We  do 
not  turn  back  the  h.-inds  of  the  clock.  We 
do  not  necessarily  defend  the  status  quo. 
But  neither  do  we  assume  that  chanee  Is 
necessarily  progress.  We  want  progress,  but 
we  want  sound  progres.";. 

Basically,  we  wish  to  solve  our  problems 
within  the  framework  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. We  have  proved  to  ourselves  that  this 
can  be  done.  We  know  their  violation  leads 
to  a  chain  of  troubles. 

We  reject  the  prevalent  Idea  that  progress 
is  measured  by  the  8l/«  of  public  debt  and 
expenditures  Virginia  Is  free  of  State  debt 
for  all  Intents  and  purposes.  But  the  Fed- 
eral Government  goes  deej^r  and  deeper 
Into  debt,  and  we  are  a.s.scssed  for  Its  princi- 
pal  and  Interest. 

The  number  of  people  In  Virginia  is  about 
average  for  the  50  States.  Therefore,  on  a 
per  capita  basis,  our  share  of  the  1300  billion 
Federal  debt  la  about  $6  billion  This  Is 
more  than  $1,500  for  each  man.  woman  and 
child  in  the  State  Interest  on  the  Federal 
debt  runs  to  more  than  $9  billion  a  year. 
This  averages  *45  a  year  in  Interest  for  every 
man,  wc  man.  and  child  in  Virginia. 

In  Virginia  we  believe  sound  progress  Is 
built  on  fiscal  conserv-ntism.  and  we  have 
the  record  to  prove  It  Since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  Virpinia's  progress  has  ex- 
ceeded the  national  average  In  population — • 
both  tirban  and  rural;  and  In  personal  in- 
come— both  total  and  per  capita. 

This  Is  the  case  also  with  respect  to  manu- 
facturing plants,  their  employment,  and  their 
payrolls  It  is  true  also  with  respect  to  the 
capacity  to  generate  electric  power  and  the 
power  generated. 

Since  World  War  n.  Virginia  has  exceeded 
the  national  average  with  respect  to  Increase 
In  the  number  of  retail  establishments  and 
their  sales;  life  Insurance  purchased;  bank 
assets  and  deposits;  number  of  telephones, 
automobile  registrations,  etc. 

Thirty-five  States  have  more  land  area 
than  Virginia,  but  only  19  states  have  more 
surfaced  highway  mileage,  and  only  8  States 


exceed  Virginia's  4-lane  highway  mileage. 
Ninety-six  percent  of  Virginia's  64.000  miles 
of  roads  is  surfaced. 

Virginia  is  the  only  8t«»te  to  construct  and 
maintain  a  statewide  highway  system  with- 
out bonded  indebtedness,  financed  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis  from  gasoline  and  automo- 
bile taxation. 

People  from  the  world  over  are  attracted 
to  Virginia.  Automobile  tourists  in  the  Stale 
number  35  to  40  m.lllion  a  year.  The  motor 
tourist  business  alone  in  the  State  amounts 
to  some  $775  million  annually,  and  Virginia 
ranks  near  the  top  among  the  States  which 
people  like  to  visit. 

Virginia  ranks  14th  among  the  50  States 
in  population;  It  ranks  15th  In  personal  in- 
come; it  ranks  16th  in  total  expenditure  for 
purposes  of  education;  and  It  ranks  17th  in 
capital   outlays    for    education." 

Not  only  has  Virginia  e.xceeded  the  na- 
tional average  in  population  increase  since 
World  War  II;  its  population  increase  in  the 
past  10  years  exceeds  that  of  all  but  two 
Southern  States— Florida  and  Texas.  The 
increase  in  Virplnla  was  19  5  percent  as  com- 
pared with  12  2  percent  in  North  Carolina. 

Commerce  Department  figures  show  the 
Increase  in  Virginias  personal  Income  be- 
tween 1950  and  1960  exceeded  the  rise  in 
every  Southern  State  except  Florida.  Dur- 
ing the  decade  Virginia's  personal  income 
rose  82  7  pprceni  as  compared  with  an  in- 
crease of  74  9  percent  in  North  Carolina. 

In  State  and  local  taxes,  per  $1,000  of  per- 
sonal Income.  Virginia  takes  less  from  its 
citizens  than  any  other  Southern  State,  and 
In  the  whole  Nation  only  tliree  States  take 
less — Missouri.  Delaware,   and   ALoska. 

State  and  local  taxes,  per  §1.000  of  per- 
sonal Income,  in  Virpin'.a  average  $69  69,  as 
compared  with  the  high  ol  $122.84  In  South 
Dakota,  n;;d  $81  55  in  our  neighboring  State 
of  North  Carolina. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  which  may  be 
cited  to  document  the  record  of  sound 
progress  in  Virginia  during  recent  years. 
There  are  many  .Tiore  The  story  they  tell 
is  another  part  of  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. "Why  is  Virginia  conservative?" 

Virginia's  policy  should  always  be  one  of 
sound  progress  This  Is  our  nature.  We  look 
forward  to  programs  of  even  more  solid 
achievement  in  education,  health,  highways. 
industry,  aerlculture  and  in  fact,  in  all  areas 
of  State  responsibility;  and  I  think  we  have 
every  reason   to   expect  them 

The  reasons  for  Virginias  conservatism 
may  be  summarized  in  four  parts:  Deep 
background  In  the  development  of  the 
American  system;  great  ordeals  under  op- 
pression of  centralized  power;  unwavering 
adherence  t-o  principles:  and  belief  in  sound 
progress. 

Our  attitude  generally  has  never  been 
expressed  better  than  Thomas  Jefferson  put 
it  in  an  1816  letter  to  Samuel  Kerchlval.  He 
said:  "A  departure  from  principle  In  one 
instance  becomes  a  precedent  for  a  second; 
the  second  for  a  third:  and  so  on  until  the 
bulk  of  society  is  reduced  to  misery  without 
sensibilities,  except  for  sin  and  suffering. 
The  forehorse  of  thU  frightful  situation  is 
public  debt.  Taxation  follows  that,  and  In 
Its  train  there  is  wretchedness  and  oppres- 
sion." 

In  contrast  with  conservatism  and  no  debt 
In  Virginia,  let  us  In  conclusion  examiiie 
the  attitude  and  the  situation  in  the  Fed- 
eral Gk)vernment. 

For  m.ore  than  15  years  the  United  States 
has  been  acting  as  the  policeman  for  the 
free  world,  the  banker  for  the  free  world, 
an'l  the  Santa  Claus  of  the  free  world. 

Tlie  Federal  debt  Is  Increasing  every  day. 
The  Federal  deficit  In  the  past  year  was  $4 
billion.  The  Federal  deficit  in  the  present 
fiscal  year  may  reach  $10  billion. 


We  continue  to  spend  and  spend,  and  tax 
and  tax,  and  borrow  and  borrow,  without 
regard  for  the  consequences.  Our  dollar  in 
the  past  20  years  has  lost  more  than  hall  of 
its  purchasing  p>ower. 

We  have  balanced  the  Federal  budget 
only  6  times  In  30  years.  It  is  poffilble  that 
the  Federal  budget  may  not  be  bamiiced  for 
many  years  to  come.  On  the  t>asl^>of  pres- 
ent proposals  and  current  trends,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  be  spending  more 
than  $100  billion  a  year  within  3  to  5  years. 

Recent  Congresses  appear  to  have  totally 
disregarded  the  fact  that  the  most  sacred 
duty  of  the  legislature  Is  to  act  as  trustees 
for  the  soundness  of  the  Nation's  future. 

Congress  today,  and  for  the  past  30  years, 
has  looked  only  to  the  present,  not  to  the 
future  It  has  allowed  Federal  debt  to  be 
piled  on  top  of  Federal  debt,  to  be  paid  off 
by  generations  to  come. 

I  have  the  positive  conviction  that  no 
Member  of  Congress  today  will  live  to  see 
the  Federal  Government  pay  off  any  part 
of  the  debt  now  being  created  every  day. 
It  will  be  passed  on  to  our  children  and 
grandchildren.  This  Is  as  wrong  as  it  is 
unnecessary 

Every  day  new  programs  are  presented  to 
Congress  for  nonmilltary  expenditures.  It 
Is  proposed  that  we  spend  $40  billion  to  go 
to  the  moon.  If  we  go  to  the  moon  at  all, 
we  should  go  on   a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

We  were  asked  to  spend  $20  billion  In  Latin 
America,  and  give  a  blank  check  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  purpose  of  making  foreign  loans 
in  so-called  less  developed  areas. 

I  oSTered  a  amendment  in  the  Senate  to 
provide  for  these  expenditures,  if  at  all,  only 
to  the  exteiit  of  annual  appropriations  by 
Congress  When  Congress,  most  closely 
representing  the  people  of  this  country, 
lot,es  the  power  over  the  purse  to  the  execu- 
tive branch,  we  shall  have  lost  one  of  the 
vital  instruments  of  check  and  balance  In 
our  system  of  government 

In  all  of  this  we  are  playing  into  the  hands 
of  Khrushchev.  The  Russian  dictator  Is  do- 
ing all  In  his  power  to  destroy  us  from  with- 
in. Otir  form  ol  government  and  our  free 
enterprise  system  are  high  on  his  list  of 
prime  targets. 

This  is  the  time  for  all  of  us  to  ask  our- 
selves these  searching  questions: 

How  long  can  we  continue  to  spend,  tax, 
and  borrow  at  the  present  rate? 

Are  we  on  a  permanent  deficit  basis? 

When  will  the  breaking  point  come? 

Profiigate  spending  has  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  concentration  of  power  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Can  democracy  survive 
if  we  impair  our  solvency? 

Can  we  continue  to  move  into  a  socialistic 
welfare  state  and  preserve  the  freedoms  that 
have  made  us  great? 

Should  we  not  Uike  warning  from  the  fact 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  American 
dollar  has  declined  sharply  and  is  still  going 
down  ? 

We  must  reduce  all  nondefense  expendi- 
tures which  may  be  desirable,  but  not  nec- 
essary 

It  is  imperative  that  we  keep  up  our  mili- 
tary strength,  but  this  Is  not  possible  without 
fiscal  preparedness  as  well. 

In  Virginia  we  understand  that  first 
things  come  first.  The  Virginia  I  know  so 
well  and  love  so  much  Is  not  living  in  the 
past.  We  are  vitally  aware  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  present. 

The  trials  Virginia  has  suffered,  and  her 
long  experience,  serve  her  well  in  reckoning 
with  existing  conditions  and  preparing  for 
the  future  Her  progress  is  dependable, 
bfwed  on  the  principles  she  knows  to  be 
sound 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  and  prol»ably 
more.  Virginia's  conservatism  Is  a  symbol 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  basically  It 
follows  the  philosophy  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  George  Washington. 
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CONSERVATION  OF  MIGRATORY 
WATERFOWL 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7391)  to  promote  the 
conservation  of  migratory  waterfowl  by 
the  acquisition  of  wetlands  and  other 
essential  waterfowl  habitat,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Madam  President, 
first.  I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magntjson]  for  having  had  considered 
in  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  of 
which  he  is  the  chairman,  the  bill  H.R. 
7391  and  also  for  his  presentation  of  the 
bill  before  the  Senate. 

Madam  President,  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Waterfowl  Conservation  Commis- 
sion, on  which  serve  not  only  two  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  but  also  two  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Speaking  from  the  experience  I  have 
had  as  a  member  of  the  Commission,  I 
share  the  firm  finding  of  the  committee 
and  its  conclusions  that  there  is  a  need 
for  the  accelerated  spending  of  addi- 
tional moneys  from  the  public  Treasury 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  wetlands  for 
waterfowl,  for  their  increase  and,  in  fact, 
in  some  cases,  their  preservation.  It  is 
only  through  that  method  that  there 
will  be  precluded  the  possibility  of  those 
lands  being  used  in  the  meantime  for 
other  purposes  or  reclaimed,  as  it  were, 
and  made  unavailable  for  these  uses  in 
the  years  which  lie  ahead.  Once  they 
are  gone,  they  will  never  again  be  avail- 
able for  these  purposes. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  bill  for 
which  I  am  particularly  pleased;  namely, 
that  it  is  an  authorization  bill  rather 
than  a  bill  which  would  permit  the  draw- 
ing on  the  Treasury  for  the  next  5  years 
of  $50  million  without  further  reference 
to  Congress  and  its  regular  appropria- 
tions processes. 

The  bill  is  an  authorization  bill.  It 
authorizes  the  expenditure  of  $50  million 
over  a  period  of  the  next  5  years.  As  I 
understand,  any  amount  which  is  ap- 
propriated by  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations in  the  succeeding  5  fiscal  years 
will  be  available  for  expenditure  through 
the  regular  processes  of  the  Migratory 
Waterfowl  Conservation  Commission,  in 
addition  to  the  funds  which  will  be  pro- 
duced by  the  sale  of  duck  stamps,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  I  pre- 
sume it  will  be  up  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  other  interested  agen- 
cies to  appear  before  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  each  year  and  present 
their  justification  for  such  amount  over 
and  above  the  amount  required  as  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  duck  stamps, 
but  not  to  exceed  $10  million  a  year,  and 
certainly  not  more  than  $50  million  in 
the  5  years,  for  the  purposes  which  are 
outlined  in  the  bill  and  also  in  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    I  yield. 


Mr.  KEIATING.  Am  I  not  correct  in 
understanding  that  the  bill  provides  for 
a  backdoor  spending  method  of  raising 
these  funds? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  had  not  so  under- 
stood. It  is  an  authorization  bill.  It 
authorizes  annual  appropriations  to  be 
made  in  the  regular  course  of  busmess 

Mr.  KEL^TTNG.  I  appreciate  that  ex> 
planation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  refer  to  section  2. 
beginning  at  the  bottom  of  page  1.  which 
reads : 

Sec.  2.  Funds  appropriated  each  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  accounted  for, 
added  to,  and  used  for  purposes  of  the  mi- 
gratory bird  conservation  fund  established 
pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Hunting  Stamp  Act  of  March  16.  1934.  at 
amended. 

There  is  also  a  statement  in  the  first 
section  of  the  bill,  following  the  enact- 
ment clause,   which   reads: 

There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  five-year  period  beglnninp 
with  fiscal  year  1962  not  to  exceed  $50 
million. 

Does  that  answer  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  not  certain  that 
it  does.    Section  3  provides:  | 

Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  treated  as  an  advance,  without  in- 
terest, to  the  migratory  bird  conservation 
fund. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    That  is  correct.         'j 
Mr.   KEATING.     The   language   con- 
tinues : 

Such  appropriated  funds,  beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1967,  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Treas- 
ury out  of  the  migratory  bird  conservatlq 
fund. 


If 


I  do  not  know  whether  the  bird  con- 
servation fund  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  Byrd  amendment,  but  that  language 
sounds  to  me  very  much  like  backdoor 
spending. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Section  3  relates  to  the 
repayment  to  the  Treasury  from  the 
migratory  bird  conservation  fund.  To 
that  extent  it  is  a  "bird"  amendment— 
spelled  with  a  small  "b"  and  with  an  "i" 
instead  of  a  "y." 

This  language  has  nothing  to  do  with 
circumventing  the  regular  appropria- 
tion process,  which  is  so  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  the  advocates  of  the  Byrd 
amendments. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  have 
that  explanation  from  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  I  am  certain  it  will  serve  its 
purpose  in  making  the  legislative  intent 
clear. 

Mr.  HRUSK\.  I  am  certain  that  the 
legislative  history  will  be  well  estab- 
lished. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quor\mi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXCHANGE  OP  LANDS  AT  BOARD- 
MAN.  OREG. 

Mr  MORSE  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  distinguished 
colleague  IMrs.  NErBERCERl.  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
Public  Law  86-500  of  the  86th  Congress. 

Companion  bills  are  being  introduced 
today  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
members  of  Oregon's  congressional  dele- 
gation. 

This  measure  is  designed  to  clarify  cer- 
tain points  raised  by  the  Navy  in  connec- 
tion with  an  exchange  of  lands  involving 
a  naval  installation  at  Boardman,  Oreg., 
authorized  by  the  basic  statute. 

This  matter  is  one  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  Navy,  the  Governor  of 
Oregon,  and  with  Representative  Al 
Ullman,  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Oregon,  in  whose  district  the 
lands  are  situated.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  will  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to  this 
amendatory  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  a  letter  dated  August  25,  1961,  to  Sen- 
ator Russell,  signed  by  the  Governor  of 
Oregon,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

August  25.   1961. 
Re  Boardman  exchange  legislation. 
Hon   Richard  B   Russell. 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Arm.ed  Serv- 
ices, Senate  Office  Building.  Washington, 
DC 

Deah  Senator  Russell  During  last  year's 
session  of  Congress,  your  coiiunltte*  approved 
an  amendment  to  the  military  construction 
authorization  bill,  which  authorized  the 
State  of  Oregon  to  acquire  the  Boardman 
Bombing  Range,  Morrow  County,  Oreg. 
This  authorization  contemplated  an  ex- 
change of  State-owned  lands  for  the  Board- 
man  site  with  the  State  to  provide  the  Navy 
with  a  complete  substitute  bombing  range 
facility.  Your  action  in  this  matter  was  sin- 
cerely appreciated  by  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  Subsequently  considerable  prog- 
ress has  been  made  In  carrying  out  the 
exchange  plan. 

In  pursuing  the  plan  as  originally  con- 
templated, a  serious  problem  ha«  developed. 
The  site  originally  selected  by  the  Navy  was 
found  to  be  limited  in  its  usefulness  as  a 
training  facility.  As  an  alternative,  the 
Navy  has  submitted  a  proposal  which  Is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  State  of  Oregon  and  to  Its 
prospective  lessee.  This  proposal  calls  for 
the  Navy  to  retam  a  portion  of  the  existing 
bombing  range  and  to  transfer  a  portion  of 
the  range  to  the  State  of  Oregon  in  exchange 
for  lands  the  State  will  tran.^fer  to  the  Navy. 
This  arrangement  will  actually  expand  the 
Navys  present  training  potential  at  Board- 
man. 

The  language  in  the  existing  act.  section 
207,  Public  Law  86-500,  is  considered  by  the 
Navy  as  too  restrictive  to  permit  accomplish- 
ment of  its  alternate  or  modified  proposal. 
Amendatory  language  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Navy,  which  provides  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  with  greater  flexibility  In  carrying 
out  the  exchange.  It  retains  the  protective 
features  Incorporated  In  the  original  act.  A 
copy  of  this  amendatory  language  Is  attached 
and  is  satisfactory  to  the  State  of  Oregon. 
The  approval  of  the  amendatory  language  at 
this  time  Is  a  matter  of  great  urgency,  and 
it  is  our  hope  it  can  be  passed  during  the 
current    session.     The    Navy,    the    State    of 
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Oregon,  and  Its  prcwpective  lessee  are  most 
anxious  to  consummate  the  transaction 

With  your  favorable  consideration  at  this 
time,  the  transfer  which  you  have  prevloxisly 
approved  will  be  greatly  facilitated.  This 
transfer  will  aid  our  national  defense  effort, 
expand  our  space  program,  and  advance  the 
economic  development  of  the  State  of 
Oregon 

May  I  again  express  my  appreciation  to  you 
for  further  considering  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Mark  O    Hatttei.d. 

Gow^nnr 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  let 
me  state  to  the  Senate  that  Public  Law 
86-500  provided  for  a  land  exchange  in 
Oregon,  involving  the  so-called  Board- 
man  site,  which  is  owned  by  the  Navy, 
and  the  so-called  Wagontire  site,  which 
is  owned  by  the  State  of  Oregon.  At 
that  time  it  was  felt  that  the  exchange 
would  involve  the  Boardman  site  and 
the  Wagontire  site,  and  Public  Law  86- 
500  was  drafted  in  order  to  brmg  about 
that  exchange.  Thereafter  it  developed 
that  the  Wagontire  tract  would  not  be 
serviceable  to  the  Navy  in  carr>'ing  out 
the  Navy  program.  So  it  is  necesary  to 
evolve  another  land  exchange.  The 
Navy  takes  the  ix>sition  that,  in  order 
to  cover  the  new  arrangement,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  Public  Law  86-500 
amended. 

I  wish  to  assure  the  Senate  that  there 
is  nothing  substantial  in  these  amend- 
ments, and  no  change  in  the  original 
public  policy  is  involved.  Yet  we  are 
faced  with  a  time  limit.  All  of  us  recog- 
nize that  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
take  the  necessary  committee  action  on 
this  measure  before  adjournment,  un- 
less there  is  clearance  by  both  the  Sen- 
ate leadership  and  the  House  leader- 
ship. Since  tune  is  of  the  essence — 
because  the  Boeing  Co.  is  anxious  to 
begin  its  operations  on  the  site;  but  until 
the  land  exchange  can  be  legally  com- 
pleted, the  Boeing  Co.  will  not  proceed 
to  invest  its  funds  in  developing  these 
operations  on  land  over  which  it  does 
not  have  legal  control — we  urge  very, 
very  prompt  action. 

All  we  can  say  publicly  at  this  time 
about  the  matter — as  the  present  Pre- 
siding Officer  of  the  Senate,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  [Mrs.  Neubercer], 
who  joins  me  m  submitting  this  measure 
this  afternoon,  weU  knows — is  that  the 
exchange  is  of  importance  to  the  security 
of  the  country. 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  action 
on  the  exchange  were  delayed  simply 
because  of  the  necessity  to  add  some 
minor  amendments  to  the  existing  law, 
in  order  to  put  the  Navy  in  a  position 
in  which  there  will  be  no  question  of 
its  legal  authorization  to  complete  the 
exchange.  It  would  be  extremely  un- 
fortunate if  we  had  to  wait  until  Janu- 
ary to  accomplish  this  objective. 

Therefore,  Madam  President,  m  intro- 
ducing the  bill  today,  all  I  can  say  is 
that  the  members  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  will  be  visited  by 
the  two  Senators  from  Oregon  person- 
ally, undoubtedly,  in  the  next  few  days. 


with  a  plea  for  quick  clearance  on  this 
matter,  so  we  can  get  the  measure  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  the  end  of 
this  week,  I  hope. 

Let  me  say  to  the  majority  leader  that 
I  am  referring  to  an  amendment  which 
my  colleaigue  (Mrs.  Neubercer]  and  I 
are  introducing  this  afternoon  to  Public 
Law  86-500,  the  land  exchange  law 
passed  at  the  last  session.  Our  amend- 
ment provides  for  an  exchange  of  land 
in  Oregon,  so  that  the  Boeing  Aircraft 
Co.  can  proceed  with  a  testing  program 
which  is  of  importance  to  the  security 
of  the  country 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  state  tiie 
calendar  number  of  the  bill? 

Mr  MORSE  It  does  not  yet  have  a 
calendar  number:  I  introduced  thfr  bill 
only  a  moment  ago,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  my  colleague.  I  am  explaining  why 
time  is  so  important  in  connection  with 
the  bill.  It  involves  only  a  technical 
matter.  At  the  last  session  the  Senate 
passed  Public  Law  86-500.  which  at  that 
time  involved  an  exchange  of  land  be- 
tween the  NavT  and  the  State  of  Oregon, 
involving  the  Boardman  site,  owned  by 
the  Nav>-.  and  the  so-called  Wagontire 
site,  owned  by  the  State  of  Oregon. 
After  the  Na\T  sought  to  carry  otit  the 
arrangement,  it  found  that  the  Wagon- 
tire site  would  .not  meet  its  needs.  So 
the  Navy  has  worked  out  another 
arrangement  with  the  State  of  Oregon; 
and  the  new  arrangement  calls  for  only 
minor  amendments  to  the  existing  law. 
so  there  can  be  an  exchange  of  l^avy 
land  and  Oregon  State  land.  The 
Boardman  site  is  to  be  divided,  and  some 
State  land  is  to  be  added  to  it.  But  the 
Navy  legal  staff  says  it  will  be  necessary 
to  add  some  minor  amendments  to  Pub- 
lic Law  86-500 

However,  the  difficulty  is  that  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  is  not 
holding  frequent  meetings;  neither  is 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

So  the  two  Oregon  Senators  will  do 
their  very  best  to  get  tlie  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  take  their 
word  for  this  matter,  so  to  speak,  be- 
cause we  have  worked  out  this  matter 
with  the  Navy,  and  we  aie  proposing 
only  what  the  Navy  wants — namely,  to 
have  the  law  amended  so  that  the  State 
of  Oregon  and  the  Na\'y  and  the  Boeing 
Aircraft  Co  can  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements, in  order  to  permit  the  Boe- 
ing Co.  to  make  the  necessary  installa- 
tions for  the  vitally  important  testing 
arrangements. 

Since  time  is  of  the  essence.  I  want  the 
majority  leader  to  know  that  I  shall  urge 
on  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee— just  as  our  colleagues  of  the  Oregon 
delegation  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  urge  on  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee — that  immediate  clear- 
ance be  given.  But.  lacking  that,  I  am 
prepared  to  offer  Uiis  measure  as  an 
amendment  to  any  measure  which  comes 
t)efore  the  Senate.  However.  I  hope 
that  course  will  not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  say  that  I 
shall  be  prepared  to  discuss  tlie  matter 


with  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  we  shall  do  our  best. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  There  is  no  dispute  about  this 
matter.  I  know  that  tiie  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell]  will,  as  always, 
give  us  complete  cooperation,  but  time 
IS  running  against  him.  too. 

Because  this  is  only  a  technical  mat- 
ter, and  because  the  Navy  and  Boeing 
Co.  need  to  have  these  amendments 
made  almost  immediately,  in  order  to 
patch  up  Public  Law  86-500  so  as  to  give 
the  Na\T  the  necessary  technical  legal 
autho: 'nation.  I  sincerely  hope  we  can 
succeed  m  having  this  matter  handled 
almost  pro  forma  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  by  having  it  take 
the  word  of  the  two  Senators  from  Ore- 
gon as  their  bond,  because  we  are  not  re- 
questing anything  that  is  not  completely 
in  line  with  existing  law.  However,  the 
legal  technicalities  require  that  the  Navy 
request  that  these  minor  amendments 
be  made  to  the  existing  law. 

Today,  I  have  introduced  the  amend- 
ments, in  the  form  of  a  bill,  on  behalf  of 
my  colleague  [Mrs.  Neubkrger]  and  my- 
self, and  I  have  had  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  the  Governor  of 
Oregon  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  shall 
supply  all  the  necessary  supporting  data. 

My  plea  is  that  very,  very  prompt  ac- 
tion be  taken,  so  that  these  amendments 
can  be  enacted  into  law  before  the  ad- 
journment comes. 

The  major  reason  for  these  amend- 
ments is  that  the  Boeing  Co.  believes  this 
action  must  be  taken  before  it  proceeds 
with  its  testing  arrangements,  which  I 
assure  my  colleagTies  are  most  important 
in  connection  with  certain  testing  opera- 
tions which  the  Boeing  Co.  is  doing  for 
the  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  <S.  2476  •  to  amend  section 
207  of  the  Military  Construction  Act 
of  1960  in  order  to  clarify  the  authority 
granted  under  such  section  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  to  exchange  certain 
lands  owned  by  the  United  States  for 
lands  o^Tied  by  the  State  of  Oregon, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Morse  «for  himself 
and  Mrs.  Neubercer >  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  familiar 
^ith  the  details  of  this  matter  and 
whether  or  not  the  Defense  Department 
hsis  made  a  report  on  it,  but  I  can  as- 
sure the  Senator  I  will  have  the  staff 
of  the  committee  examine  into  it  and 
see  if  it  is  possible  to  take  the  matter 
up  at  our  next  meeting. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  assure  the  Senator 
the  Defense  Department  wants  such 
amendments.  That  is  where  we  got 
them. 


FEDERAL   AID   TO   EDUCATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President, 
turning  to  another  matter.  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  and  make  brief 
comment  on  an  editorial  from  the  St. 
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Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  August  23,  en- 
titled "Liberty.  Not  Tax  Aid." 

This  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  in  eloquent  and  con- 
densed form,  presents  my  whole  case  on 
the  school  issue  as  between  public  and 
private  school  legislation.  I  respect- 
fully recommend  to  the  advocates  of  aid 
to  private  schools — and  I  yield  to  none 
of  them  in  my  determination  to  seek  to 
get  legislation  to  aid  private  schools 
within  the  framework  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  subject  to  the  restrictions  of 
the  first  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— this  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  edi- 
torial. They  are  going  to  have  to  face 
up  to  a  bombardment  of  such  editorials 
and  public  comments,  in  my  judgment, 
if  the  advocates  of  aid  to  private  schools 
persist  in  taking  the  position  that  they 
will  use  their  power  in  this  country  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  public  school  leg- 
islation unless  we  capitulate  to  the  pri- 
vate school  forces  in  this  country  and 
either  pass  private  school  aid  legisla- 
tion first  or  concurrently  with  public 
school  aid  legislation. 

If  the  advocates  of  private  school  Fed- 
eral aid  want  that  fight,  then  we  had 
better  get  it  behind  us.  But  it  is  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  private  schools  and 
it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  American 
schoolchildren  to  get  involved  in  that 
kind  of  Controversy.  It  is  unnecessary, 
and  it  is  particularly  unnecessary  when 
among  us  here  in  the  Senate  are  men 
who  have  been  fighting  for  the  legitimate 
interests  of  private  school  education  in 
this  country. 

I  said  the  other  night,  when  I  an- 
swered Cardinal  Spellman,  that  I  was 
well  aware  of  the  fact  it  is  not  politic  to 
take  that  stand.  But  that  is  no  new 
position  for  me  to  be  in.  I  need  only 
satisfy  myself  that  I  am  right,  and  when 
I  am  right,  there  is  no  force  in  this 
country — even  the  powerful  private 
school  advocates — that  will  deter  me  in 
my  course  of  action. 

As  I  said  to  the  educational  director 
of  the  archdiocese  of  my  State,  who 
wrote  me  a  letter  in  protest  of  the  posi- 
tion I  had  taken  on  this  issue,  in  which 
he  stated  he  would  like  to  take  me  before 
groups  of  Catholic  parents  in  Oregon  so 
I  could  see  the  temper  of  those  parents, 
I  would  welcome  that  opporturuty.  But 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  he  familiar- 
ize himself  with  the  temper  of  the  Con- 
gress, because  here  is  where  I  have  to 
do  my  legislative  work.  I  have  not 
changed  my  position  in  the  slightest  in 
support  of  the  Clark-Morse  bill  for  aid 
to  private  schools;  and  I  ask  the  Catholic 
leaders  of  the  country,  "What  is  wrong 
with  that  bill?  Why  do  you  not  start 
giving  us  support  for  that  bill,  rather 
than  take  the  position  that  we  have  to 
follow  your  legislative  procedure  or  be 
confronted  with  your  political  opposi- 
tion?" 

We  will  take  that,  too,  if  that  is  the 
way  it  has  to  be;  and,  in  this  free  society 
let  a  free  people  decide  the  result.  But, 
as  I  said  to  the  director  of  education 
for  the  Catholic  archdiocese  in  my 
State,  I  want  hun  to  understand  it  makes 
not  one  whit  of  difference  to  me  what 
political  opposition  I  get  in  my  State 


from  his  group  or  any  other  group;  It 
will  not  change  the  stand  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  on  the  merits  of  any  issue. 
In  the  face  of  that  kind  of  opposition, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  continue, 
so  long  as  he  is  in  the  Senate,  to  press 
for  a  constitutional  bill  that  provides  aid 
to  private  schools  within  the  framework 
and  limits  of  the  first  amendment. 

But  again  I  say  it  is  my  hope  that  Lite 
advocates  of  private  .school  legislation 
will  cooperate  with  those  of  u.s  who  have 
the  responsibility  of  seeking  to  take 
through  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
sound  and  fair  legislation  both  for  public 
and  private  schools. 

Madam  President.  I  think  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  put  this  case  in  an  un- 
answerable and  clear  statement  when  it 
said  in  its  editorial : 


Liberty,  Not  Tax  Aid 

Cardinal  Spellman  no  doubt  reflects  the 
views  of  many  persons  of  his  faith  when  he 
argues  that  it  is  antl-Cathollc  discrimina- 
tion to  deny  public  tax  support  for  parochial 
schools.  But  the  argument  will  not  stand 
up.  What  he  Is  saying,  in  effect.  Is  that 
schools  which  teach  a  particular  religion 
have  the  same  right  to  tax  supp>ort  as  schools 
which   teach   no  religion.     They  do  not. 

The  sponsors  of  public  aid  for  parochial 
schools  have  tried  to  convince  the  country 
that  all  they  are  asking  for  Is  educatloniU 
freedom,  the  civil  rights  of  parents  to  de- 
termine what  kind  of  education  their  chil- 
dren shall  have,  the  right  of  parochial 
school  pupils  to  equality. 

Able  proponents  of  this  viewpoint  have 
presented  the  Issue  as  one  of  doing  Justice 
to  minorities.  The  United  .States  is  a  plural- 
Istlc  society,  they  say,  and  the.  followers  of 
all  rellglovis  faiths  are  entitled  to  full  re- 
ligious liberty.  They  argue  that  if  public 
school  aid  is  withheld  from  parochial  schoolfl. 
then  the  Government  will  be  penalizing 
those  families  which  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science insist  on  a  religion-oriented  educa- 
tion for  their  children;  and  the  penalty  wlU 
impair  that  family's  religious  liberty. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  many  Roman 
Catholics  who  sincerely  hold  such  views,  we 
believe  this  line  of  reasoning  overlooks  sev- 
eral elements  of  the  problem. 

The  followers  of  every  religious  faith  (and 
the  followers  of  none)  do  Indeed  have  a 
right  to  full  religious  liberty.  But  this  does 
not  mean  they  have  a  right  to  obtain  fl- 
nanclal  support  for  Indoctrination  In  their 
particular  faith  from  the  followers  of  other 
faiths,  and  the  followers  of  none.  It  would 
be  Just  as  logical  to  say  that  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment builds  all  the  churches,  rellgioue 
liberty  Is  being  Impaired. 

The  basic  characteristic  of  the  public 
school  is  that  It  Is  open  to  all  children  and 
does  not  impose  upon  any  the  tenets  of  a 
particular  religious  faith.  The  public  school 
is  founded  on  the  principle  that  Its  busineat 
is  nonrellgloxis  education,  and  that  religious 
training  can  properly  be  provided  somewhere 
else. 

Many  families,  no  less  devout  than  others 
accept  this  functional  division  by  sending 
their  children  to  public  school  and  relying 
upon  home  or  church  for  religious  training 
Others  who  feel  this  arrangement  to  t>e  in- 
adequate are  at  liberty  to  insist  upon  com- 
bining religious  training  with  general  edu- 
cation in  one  school.  But  they  cannot  fairly 
demand  the  right  to  do  so  at  public  expen.se 

The  reason  is  that  It  Is  fundamentally 
wrong  to  tax  one  family  to  pay  for  tlie  propa- 
gation of  another  family's  faith.  This  is  the 
underlying  and  profoundly  wise  principle 
upon  which  the  constitutional  doctrine  of 
church-state  separation  rests.  American  so- 
ciety is  Indeed  a  pluralistic  one.  but  to  re- 


main  so  it  must  Insist  that  public  schools 
remain  public,  which  means  that  they  shall 
not  meddle  in  religious  training;  and  that 
taxes  derived  from  all  the  people  shall  be  re- 
served to  schools  that  serve  all  the  people. 

The  Floman  Catholic  hierarchy's  opposition 
to  Federal  aid  for  education  unless  It  in- 
cludes .lid  for  parochial  schools  has  already, 
wo  think,  sharpened  religious  divisions 
They  would  be  sharpened  still  more,  and 
would  affect  our  political  life  In  an  un- 
healthy way.  if  tax  funds  became  the  object 
of  a  political  scramble  among  the  various 
creeds.  The  best,  the  scx;iaUy  most  cohe- 
sive, and  the  constitutional  way  to  deal  with 
this  matter  is  to  tax  nobody  for  the  support 
of  any  particular  creed,  and  to  tax  every- 
body for  the  support  of  nonrellgious  public 
schools. 

Madam  President,  this  outlines  pretty 
clearly  the  point  of  view— and  it  is  a 
widespread  point  of  view  in  this  coun- 
try— of  these  who  do  not  agree  with  the 
Catholic  leaders  that  the  legislative  pro- 
cedure must  take  up  concurrently  public 
school  and  private  .school  aid  legislation 
or  even,  more  preferably,  take  it  up  in 
the  same  bill. 

I  say  from  the  Senate  Chamber  again 
today,  in  my  judgment,  the  clear  duty 
owed  by  the  elected  representatives  in 
the  Congress  is  to  take  to  the  people  of 
this  country  a  public  school  aid  bill  and 
then  aLso.  in  a  separate  bill,  to  take  to 
them  a  private  school  loan  bill.  The 
loan  bill  should  provide  for  an  interest 
rate  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  use  of  the 
money;  in  other  words,  the  taxpayers 
should  give  to  the  private  school  people 
no  concealed  subsidy. 

Madam  President,  we  have  proposed 
legislation  before  the  Senate  to  accom- 
plish that  purpose.  I  say  now,  most 
respectfully,  I  think  all  we  need  for  the 
ultimate  passage  of  the  legislation 
either  before  we  adjourn  this  fall  or 
early  in  the  next  session  is  the  under- 
standing cooperation  of  the  advocates  of 
the  private  school  legislation,  not  the 
kind  of  attack  and  opposition  and  criti- 
cism some  of  us  have  been  getting  be- 
cause we  have  simply  taken  the  position, 
"We  do  not  care  from  where  the  opposi- 
tion comes:  we  are  interested  only  in  the 
merits  of  the  issue." 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education.  I  repeat  that  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  stand  for  Federal  aid  to  public 
schools  in  a  separate  bill  and  Federal  aid 
to  private  schools  in  a  separate  bill, 
within  the  limitations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  If  the  spokes- 
man for  private  schools  are  really  inter- 
ested in  loans  for  their  own  schools  and 
not  just  in  blocking  improvements  in 
the  public  school  system,  I  invite  them 
to  join  with  me  in  trying  to  obtain  enact- 
ment of  both  these  bills.  In  any  case,  I 
shall  not  be  deterred  from  my  legislative 
course  of  action  by  their  opposition  any 
more  than  I  am  deterred  from  seeking 
loans  for  private  schools  by  Protestant 
objections,  which  certainly  are  far  more 
potent  in  my  State  of  Oregon. 

No  Catholic  child  in  America,  in  either 
public  or  private  school,  will  profit  from 
the  obstruction  of  the  public  school  bill. 
Second-rate  public  schools  will  mean  a 
second-rate  America,  and  what  Catholic, 
Protestant,  or  Jewish  child  is  going  to  be 
better  off  then? 
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CONSERVATION  OF  MIGRATORY 
WATERFOWL 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  7391*  to  promote  the 
conservation  of  migratory  waterfowl  by 
the  acquisition  of  wet  lands  and  other 
essential  waterfowl  habitat,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Madam  President, 
this  is  certainly  not  a  difficult  bill,  in 
the  sen.se  that  it  is  short  in  text  and 
states  very  plainly  what  it  proposes  to 
undertake      As   a   part    of   my   remarks 

I  think  I  ought  to  read  the  text  of  the 
bill  into  the  Record. 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stateti  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  In 
order  U->  prumote  the  conservation  of  migra- 
tory waterfowl  and  to  offset  or  prevent  the 
serious  loss  of  Important  wetlands  and  other 
waterfowl  habitat  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  such  waterfuwl,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  five- 
year  period  beclnning  with  fiscal  year  1962, 
not  to  exceed   $50,000,000 

When  the  bill  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  July  10,  1961.  the 
text  was  substantially  the  same,  except 
that  It  provided  a  10-year  program  and 
encompassed  not  to  exceed  $150  million. 

I  gather,  according  to  those  who  have 
a  way  of  calculating  interest  on  items  of 
this  kind  for  a  long  repayment  period, 
that  the  charge  under  the  House  bill 
would  probably  aggregate  $120  million 
before  the  program  was  consimimated, 
and  uiider  the  Senate  bill  the  interest 
would  probably  aggregate  some  $13  mil- 
lion, to  be  reimbursed  over  a  period  of 

II  years. 

Madam  President,  there  are  a  number 
of  reasons  why  I  feel  that  .some  legisla- 
tive history  ought  to  be  made  and  why 
I  ought  to  interpose  an  objection  to  the 
bill. 

First,  it  uses  the  old  technique  of  ear- 
marking funds,  if  that  is  what  is  sought 
to  be  done,  to  ultimately  take  the  money 
out  of  the  duck  stamp  fund,  even  though 
the  bill  itself  makes  no  affirmative  pro- 
vision on  that  score. 

I  understand  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et had  an  objection  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  hint  of  an  increase  in  the 
duck  stamp  price  to  $4.  and  then  sub- 
sequently to  $5.  depending  upon  how 
long  it  would  take  to  defray  the  amount 
involved. 

This  is  a  technique  we  are  slipping 
into  gradually :  of  finding  an  easy  source 
of  revenue  somewhere  and  then  ear- 
marking it.  diverting  it  for  specific  pur- 
poses, always,  of  course,  at  the  expense 
of  the  general  funds  flowing  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  advance. 
and  it  is  to  be  noninterest  bearing.  It 
would  appear  to  me  to  have  a  little  of 
the  flavor  of  back-door  spending,  about 
which  we  have  heard  .so  much  recently. 

I  understand  this  is  at  variance  with 
the  program  of  the  Presidert  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  President  has 
asked  for  this.  I  have  not  seen  it  in  print. 
The  President  rather  emphasized  the 
fact  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
about   wet   lands   in    the   Midwest    and 
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Northwest  sections,  on  the  grounds  that 
those  where  important,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  President  indicated  we  ought  to 
set  up  a  fund,  which  could  easily  bo  in- 
crea.sed  over  a  period  of  years,  under 
which  the  program  would  simply  move 
all  over  the  United  Stales  of  America 
where  there  are  migratory  waterfowl. 
After  a  little  while.  States  and  groups 
and  individuals  would  come  to  the  Con- 
gress to  ask  to  be  included  in  the  pro- 
gram, to  ask  to  build  up  the  funds,  with 
increasing  demands  year  after  year, 
until  the  program  became  one  of  those 
amazing  commitments  in  the  fi.scal 
sti-ucture.  Then  we  would  wonder  how 
It  got  there. 

This  is  another  xce.ss  over  the  Presi- 
dent's program  It  is  interesting  with 
what  impunity  the  Congress  undertakes 
to  go  beyond  the  confines  of  the  good 
fi.'^cal  policy  laid  out  by  the  President. 

With  that  blithe  spirit,  when  the  hous- 
ing bill  was  before  the  Senate,  we  ap- 
proved, if  we  total  up  all  the  housing 
provisions.  $1.4  billion  above  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  We  app-oved  the  mili- 
tary procurement  program.  No  one 
quarreled  about  the  President's  request 
with  respect  to  defense  and  the  survival 
of  the  country.  But  a  spirit  of  benevo- 
lence and  generosity  pervades  Congress. 
We  thought  we  would  du  the  President 
one  better,  .so  we  gave  him  $596  million 
more  than  he  requested 

When  the  space  program  was  finally 
ajjproved  we  were  openhanded.  Evi- 
dently there  is  money  lying  around  loose 
everywhere.  In  effect  we  .said  to  the 
President,  "We  will  do  better  by  you. 
Instead  of  giving  you  what  you  asked, 
we  will  give  you  $227  million  more." 

A  Youth  Conservation  Corps  is  pro- 
posed I  do  not  know  who  is  asking  for 
It.  but  if  my  figures  are  correct,  and 
such  a  Corps  is  established  and  extends 
over  a  period  of  time,  the  ultimate  com- 
mitment will  amount  to  $1,400  million. 

Recently  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  presented  an  interesting  bill 
to  pursue  the  science  of  oceanography. 
I  know  that  the  deep  sea  divers  want  the 
measure  I  know  that  the  people  who 
like  to  walk  around  on  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  want  it.  I  know  it  is  fun  to 
look  through  a  test  tube  at  marine  or- 
ganisims  that  are  brought  out  of  the 
briny  deep  Perhaps  in  due  course  such 
studies  will  have  .some  value.  I  feel  that 
if  the  program  were  continued  year  after 
year  in  a  modest  fashion,  we  could  con- 
.summate  some  of  the  objectives  in  that 
field.  But  when  the  Senate  finished 
consideration  of  that  bill — and  I  raised 
my  voice  against  it — we  had  committed 
the  Treasury,  so  to  speak,  for  $603 
million. 

A  GI  bill  will  be  coming  along  from 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare 

What  will  be  the  ultimate  commit- 
ment under  that  bill?  There  will  be  a 
fine  built-in  sum  of  S2  billion.  When 
the  measure  is  enacted,  we  shall  have  to 
pay  the  bill  at  some  time,  because  it 
will  create  a  built-in  commitment  in  the 
Federal  structure. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Members  of  the 
House    and    the    Senate    ought    to   take 


time  off  and  read  the  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  former  Budget  Director. 
Maurice  H.  Stans.  Incidentally,  he  was 
one  of  the  ablest  men  who  ever  graced 
that  office.  In  his  statement  he  called 
to  account  all  the  built-in  commitments 
made  and  what  they  add  up  to.  They 
run  into  the  hundreds  of  miUions.  in- 
cluding officers'  retirement.  GI  benefits, 
subsidies  for  the  maritime  program,  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

The  cost  will  have  to  be  paid  by  those 
who  come  after.  I  have  often  said. 
capriciously  and  sarcastically,  "Wliat 
fun  It  would  be  if  my  great-great-grand- 
children could  only  be  around  to  see 
what  fun  their  great-great-granddaddy 
might  be  having  in  spending  what  they 
will  be  required  to  pay  back. "  That  is 
what  it  amounts  to. 

I  have  tried  to  resist  a  great  many 
bills,  and  I  re.sist  the  one  now  before 
the  Senate.  I  would  like  to  make  pro- 
vision for  ducks  and  give  the  sportsmen 
of  the  country  a  chance. 

Nothing  bnght^^ns  a  day  so  much  as  to 
see  a  mallard  with  its  wings  out- 
stretched, a  body  containing  a  perfect 
aeronautical  structure,  sailing  out  and 
moving  down.  We>«^e.,tlim  get  the  little 
feathers  at  the  edge  of  his  wings  prop- 
erly placed.  He  brings  his  feet  up  and 
makes  a  landing  that  would  put  any 
airplane  and  any  pilot  to  shame.  Nature 
has  provided  this  ability  for  the  mallard. 
The  gray  goose  from  Canada  will  do  the 
same  thing. 

I  am  not  a  real  outdooisman.  but  I 
love  nature.  I  love  best  to  watch  birds. 
No  one  can  say  that  I  have  no  interest 
in  them.  Only  yesterday,  when  I  should 
have  been  at  a  desk  thinking  up  points 
on  the  steel  issue  for  discussion  some- 
time later  this  week,  I  sat  for  nearly  an 
hour,  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  where  I 
live  and  watched  a  white  heron.  What 
a  beautiful  sight  to  see  that  long-legged 
fowl  finally  pull  in  his  neck,  extend  his 
feet  behind  him.  streamlining  first  his 
legs  and  then  his  feet.  It  was  a  sight  to 
behold  that  revitalizes  one's  faith  in  the 
Almighty.  Waterfowl  have  an  amaz- 
ing natural  structure  that  we  call  life, 
and  all  the  beauties  that  are  in  it.  So 
no  one  can  say  that  I  have  no  interest  in 
wildlife. 

But  I  never  get  away  from  the  fact 
that  from  day  to  day  we  are  living  with 
a  structure  of  government  that  must  be 
made  to  function  properly. 

It  must  Idc  kept  within  fiscal  bounds  in 
the  hope  that  not  only  our  own  genera- 
tion but  the  taxpayers  who  come  after — 
the  children,  the  grandchildren,  the 
great-grandchildren— will  not  regard 
what  we  did  in  this  time  and  generation 
with  a  baleful  and  cynical  eye  and  say, 
"What  a  tragic  and  dismal  inheritance 
we  got  from  our  great  grandpappies  back 
in  the  decade  of  development — the 
1960's  ' 

So  I  want  to  keep  the  program  in 
proper  form. 

We  have  done  better  than  the  budget 
request  in  the  so-called  oceanography 
program,  the  GI  bill,  and  also  the 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  pro- 
gram. We  included  $156  million  more 
than  the  budget  requested. 
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It  is  an  amazing  sequence.  The  agen- 
cy says,  "We  need  so  much."  Instead 
of  giving  the  agency  what  it  requests, 
we  say.  "We  will  give  you  more." 

Representatives  of  the  agency  say, 
"We  cannot  find  the  talent  to  use  the 
funds  you  propose  to  give  us." 

We  say,  "We  will  try  to  find  the  talent 
for  you." 

If  we  go  out  and  raid  the  communities 
of  the  land  for  research  personnel  and 
doctors,  and  bring  them  down  to  the 
great  citadel  of  Washington  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spendmg  the  appropriated 
money,  then,  of  course,  we  shall  hurt 
the  professions  back  home. 

In  the  Defense  appropriation  fund  we 
added  $750  million  to  the  amount  re- 
quested. 

How  openhanded  can  this  body  be? 
How  careless  can  we  be?  How  can  we 
ignore  the  fiscal  problems  that  are  pres- 
ently before  us  and  ignore  also  the 
warnings  of  the  President  and  the  re- 
quests of  the  President  from  time  to 
time? 

I  heard  a  portion  of  the  steel  discus- 
sion the  other  day.  The  danger  of  infla- 
tion was  mentioned.  The  possibility 
that  a  price  increase  in  the  steel  indus- 
try would  rock  the  boat  and  fan  the 
fevers  of  inflation  all  over  again  was  dis- 
cussed. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  talked  about  the 
deficit  in  the  previous  fiscal  year,  which 
ended  on  June  30.  and  the  deficit  that 
we  could  foresee  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
It  is  wonderful.  Perhaps  we  shall  have 
a  $6  billion,  a  $7  billion,  or  $8  billion 
deficit  in  the  following  fiscal  year.  Yet 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  will  blithely 
talk  about  a  balanced  budget.  I  would 
like  to  see  it  balanced  as  we  go.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  money  rather  than  spec- 
ulate as  to  whether  or  not  there  will  be 
sources  that  can  be  tapped  in  order  to 
make  up  the  deficit  and  keep  us  in  a 
state  of  balance. 

We  have  a  structural  unemployment 
problem.  "Structural  unemployment"  is 
a  great  disarming  and  euphemistic  term. 
A  newspaperman  asked  me  about  it  the 
other  day.  I  said,  "Oh,  that  is  merely  a 
term  which  means  "built-in  unemploy- 
ment,' and  if  it  were  so  called  instead  of 
'structural  unemployment.'  I  think 
everyone  could  understand  what  was 
meant." 

However.  I  like  euphemistic  terms.  I 
am  reminded  of  the  lady  who  was  hav- 
ing her  family  tree  examined.  Un- 
fortunately they  found  one  brother  who 
had  occupied  the  electric  chair  in  Sing 
Sing.  The  genealogist  who  was  doing 
the  work  did  not  particularly  want  to 
state  that  fact. 

He  hunted  for  something  which  would 
get  around  that  fact  and  still  tell  the 
truth.  At  long  last,  at  that  part  in  the 
genealogical  treatise  he  wrote:  "There 
was  one  brother  who  occupied  the  chair 
of  applied  electricity  in  a  large  public 
institution."  [Laughter.]  That  is  a 
wonderful  way  to  say  it.  I  like  the 
euphemism  about  structural  unemploy- 
ment. It  Is  here.  It  is  built  in.  Every- 
one wants  to  do  something  about  it.  It 
will  command  a  little  more  attention 
than  the  acquisition  of  wet  lands  at  a 
time  like  this,  when  we  are  dealing  with 
money  that  we  do  not  have. 


Madam  President,  there  is  not  a  line 
in  the  whole  legislative  lexicon  that 
intrigues  me  so  much  as  the  first  ime 
in  every  appropriation  bill  which  comes 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Everyone 
knows  what  it  is.  It  says:  "There  is  ap- 
propriated out  of  funds  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated."  There  are 
no  funds  in  the  Treasury  when  we  are 
in  a  deficit  position.  The  necessity  for 
this  has  not  been  sho\^Ti.  Who  knows 
what  the  commitments  on  the  Federal 
budget  will  be?  In  proportion  as 
the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  country  are 
lightly  dealt  with,  the  impact  will  not 
be  only  on  the  duck  hunters,  but  it  will 
also  be  on  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  country  if  the  inflationary  fevers 
beset  us  again.  It  is  because  of  that 
larger  interest  that  I  resist  the  bill. 

That  is  all  I  need  to  say  about  it.  I 
hope  it  will  not  prevail.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  .jl 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.    I 

Mr.  METCALF.  Madam  President,  I 
remind  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
a  few  years  ago  a  group  of  sportsmen 
and  conservationists  who  were  just  as 
much  inte  -ested  in  ducks  as  he  is.  and 
who  wanted  to  have  a  place  for  ducks 
to  land,  when  they  spread  their  pin 
feathers  and  bend  their  feet  foru-ard. 
Instead  of  having  to  land  on  concrete 
pavements  or  dry  farms,  so  they  would 
have  wet  lands  on  which  to  nest  and  fly 
from  and  grow  up  on.  came  to  Congress, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  remember, 
and  said,  "Put  a  tax  on  us.  Sell  a  duck 
stamp  that  every  duck  hunter  in  America 
must  buy.  Make  it  a  dollar.  We  will 
use  the  money  to  buy  the  wet  lands  nec- 
essary, so  we  can  preserve  the  ducks  and 
the  waterfowl  population  of  America." 

They  asked  for  the  tax.  Congress 
acquiesced.  We  put  that  tax  on  them 
and  we  made  the  amount  of  the  tax  $1. 
We  required  every  duck  hunter  to  buy 
a  duck  stamp  for  $1.  We  said  that  the 
money  would  be  used  to  purchase  wet 
lands.  Then  they  returned  to  Congress 
and  they  said  that  they  wanted  us  to 
make  it  a  $2  tax,  because  we  were  not 
acquiring  the  wet  lands  fast  enou^'h. 
Congress  again  acquiesced  with  the  de- 
sires of  the  people  who  wanted  this  tax 
imposed  on  them. 

In  the  last  administration,  in  order  to 
balance  the  budget,  someone  down  at 
the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
got  the  bright  idea  that  we  did  not  need 
to  use  the  money  for  the  purchase  of 
wet  lands;  that  it  would  be  a  good  idra 
to  take  the  money  and  use  it  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  Accordingly,  we  have  been  us- 
ing the  money  for  that  purpose,  instead 
of  using  it  to  buy  wet  lands.     So  smce 


the  last   administration  we  have  been 
using  it  to  pay  salaries  and  expenses. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  can  agree  pretty 
well  with  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator says.  I  defy  him  to  find  a  line  in 
the  bill  which  will  have  any  impact  on 
the  conservation  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  under  which 
they  dry  up  lands.  Now  we  will  acquire 
wet  land.s.  Is  it  not  about  time,  before 
we  come  m  with  a  bill  like  this,  for  some 
of  these  agencies  to  get  their  ducks  in 
a  row  and  reconcile  these  programs  be- 
fore we  cet  to  this  kind  of  proposal? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  welcome  the  sup- 
port of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  a 
bill  which  I  have  introduced. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Why  does  not  the 
Senator  get  his  provision  written  into 
the  bill  which  we  are  considering  today 
before  we  come  to  a  vote  on  it? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  want  to  get  one 
thing  done  at  a  time.  The  only  thing 
we  want  done  now  is  the  job  that  we 
promised  these  people  we  would  do  when 
we  established  the  duck  stamp  fund,  and 
when  we  said  we  would  use  that  money 
for  the  purchase  of  wet  lands.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  been  talking  about 
how  much  interest  would  accrue  on  this 
interest-free  money.  How  much  Interest 
would  accrue  on  all  the  money  that  was 
diverted  for  administrative  expenses  in 
the  last  administration?  How  much  In- 
terest would  accrue  on  the  money  that 
was  used  illegally? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est Idea. 

Mr.  METCALF.  How  much  is  It  go- 
ing to  cost  us  to  acquire  the  lands  to- 
day that  could  have  been  acquired  about 
2  or  3  or  5  years  ago  out  of  this  fund 
that  was  diverted?  It  seems  to  me  a 
matter  of  common  equity  to  do  this  for 
the  duck  hunters,  which  is  the  thing 
that  they  asked  us  to  do  and  that  we 
promised  to  do. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.     I  yield.    - 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  support  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  to  committee,  and  then  to 
have  the  agricultural  conservation  spe- 
cialists come  to  Congress  and  help  us 
write  into  it  all  the  necessary  provisions, 
so  that  at  long  last  we  will  have  a  bill  in 
which  we  are  not  going  in  opposite  di- 
rection, buying  wet  land.?  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
doing  its  level,  vehement  best  to  dry  up 
lands. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  would  not  support 
such  a  motion,  because  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  recall  that  such  a  pro- 
vision was  added  to  the  bill  previously, 
and  in  conference  somehow  or  other  it 
was  dropped  out  of  the  bill.  These  are 
not  soil  conservation  lands.  These  are 
all  sorts  of  lands  that  are  on  the  market 
and  open  for  purchase. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
and  I  were  on  the  commission  in  charge 
of  pa.ssing  upon  such  land  as  will  be 
purchased.  He  knows  as  well  as  I  do 
that  many  of  these  lands  have  never 
been  used  in  soil  conservation.  Some- 
times we  are  acquiring  hunting  lodges 
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and  hunting  rights  which  are  going  to 
be  u.sed  for  other  purposes,  and  some  of 
them  will  be  drained  and  used  for  air- 
ports or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  METCALF.  I  yield. 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  am  going  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator,  when  the 
public  works  bill  comes  to  the  floor,  to 
look  at  all  the  projects  and  note  how 
many  drainage  and  levee  districts  are 
going  to  get  money  out  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  build  levees  higher,  to 
make  levees  wider,  to  keep  out  river 
water  so  it  will  make  it  possible  to  pro- 
duce rice  and  corn  and  just  about  every- 
thing else.  For  years  I  have  fussed 
against  it.  when  they  first  trotted  out 
what  was  called  the  Jadwin  plan,  to 
move  the  water  away,  to  get  it  into  the 
river  course,  and  to  get  it  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

We  got  into  it,  and  we  hr.ve  been  into 
It  ever  since  that  time  What  does  that 
amount  to?  With  money  taken  from 
the  Federal  Treasury-,  the  river  bottoms 
are  being  taken  away,  bottoms  which  the 
Almighty  meant  for  the  waterfowl.  If 
that  IS  not  at  cross-purcK)ses  with  what 
us  provided  in  the  bill,  then  I  have  never 
seen  it. 

Mr  METCALF  It  may  be  at  cross- 
purposes,  but  if  we  are  to  keep  faith 
with  those  who  have  come  to  us  and  said. 
■'Tax  us  so  that  we  can  acquire,  out  of 
the  money  we  have  contributed  to  the 
Federal  Government,  some  wet  lands  m 
order  to  breed  and  perF>etuate  the  water- 
fowl of  America."  we  will  have  to  pass 
such  a  bill  as  this.  Those  funds  have 
been  diverted  for  several  years.  They 
have  been  used  for  purposes  other  than 
'  those  which  were  provided  in  the  bill. 
Yes,  some  soil  conservation  districts 
are  being  drained.  Levees  are  being 
built.  But  let  us  buy  some  land  for 
waterfowl  breeding  purposes.  Let  the 
Federal  Government  purchase  such  land 
and  let  it  be  administered  under  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Instead,  the  money  which  has  been 
contributed  by  duck  hunters  through  the 
purchase  of  stamps  has  been  used  for 
other  purposes,  including  administrative 
expenses. 

In  order  to  keep  faith  with  the  duck 
hunters,  it  is  time  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  to  buy  land,  while  such  land  is 
still  available,  and  to  advance  the  money 
from  the  Treasury,  so  that  the  12 '2  mil- 
lion acres  of  wet  land  can  be  acquired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr  METCALF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  decide  whether  to  spend  $50 
million  to  buy  wet  lands  while  the  Army 
Engineers  are  building  levees  to  take 
away  the  wet  lands,  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  introduces  a  soil  conser- 
vation program  to  drain  those  lands  so 
as  to  get  the  water  more  quickly  into  the 
water  courses.  That  does  not  make  a 
logical,  sensible  pattern. 

Before  this  kind  of  bill,  which  author- 
izes the  expenditure  of  $50  million,  is 
pa.ssed  by  the  Senate,  we  ought  to  come 
back  and  make  certain  that  all  these 
provisions   are   harmonized.     Then   the 
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chances    are   that    the   mmonty   leader 
would  give  his  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  METCALF.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  both  kinds  of  projects.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  drain  lands.  It  is  necessary-  to 
drain  them  for  soil  conservation  pur- 
poses. It  is  necessary  to  have  levees  to 
protect  agricultural  lands  along  the  Mis- 
souri and  Mississippi  Rivers.  At  the 
same  nme.  it  is  necessary  to  save  some 
wet  lands  for  breeding  grounds  for 
waterfowl. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Madam  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Montana 
yield'' 

Mr 

Mr. 


METCALF.  I  yield. 
LONG  of  Louisiana.  Actually,  as 
the  Senator  from  Montana  knows,  even 
though  he  does  not  come  from  a  State 
which  has  the  flood  control  problems  of 
States  like  Louisiana — for  the  most  part. 
his  State  is  a  high,  arid  State,  while 
Louisiana  is  one  of  the  low.  coastal  plain 
States — we  have  the  problem  in  the 
spring  of  getting  the  floodwater  off  the 
land,  and  in  the  summertime  and  fall 
the  problem  of  flnding  water  to  put  on 
the  crops.  There  is  nothing  new  about 
that  situation  in  Louisiana.  We  know 
what  it  means  to  have  floods  and 
droughts  in  the  same  year  Floods  usu- 
ally come  at  one  time,  and  droughts  at 
another  time  At  one  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, the  problem  is  to  keep  the  flood- 
waters  from  destroying  homes  or  wash- 
ing them  away  and  destroying  crops. 
Later  in  the  year  the  problem  is  to  get 
enough  water  on  the  land  before  a 
drought  .^^trikes.  So  we  have  two  prob- 
lems, not  only  m  one  section  of  the  State, 
but  in  many  parts.  In  one  part  of  the 
year  we  have  too  much  water;  in  another 
part  of  the  year  we  do  not  have  enough. 
The  way  to  handle  the  situation  is  to 
solve  both  problems. 

The  results  of  the  latest  studies  which 
have  been  made  show,  to  my  knowledge, 
that  all  the  money  which  has  been  spent 
on  fiood  control  In  the  whole  Mississippi 
River  Valley,  the  entire  Investment, 
would  not  equal  the  cost  of  1  years  dam- 
age from  the  type  of  flood  we  had  in  1927. 
Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  correct.  He  has  also  stated 
another  fact.  In  my  part  of  the  countrv, 
where  the  nesting  grounds  of  the  north- 
ern birds  are  located,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  swampy  wet  lands.  They  are 
not  a  part  of  flood  control  projects  at 
all.  In  the  early  spring,  when  the  snow 
melts  in  the  mountains,  it  is  necessary 
to  conserve  the  water,  so  that  floods 
would  not  occur  in  the  lower  reaches  of 
the  great  rivers,  and  as  far  down  as 
Louisiana.  It  is  not  agricultuial  land 
that  is  to  be  acquired  in  this  program. 
The  land  which  will  be  acquired  is  the 
land  which  is  not  useful  for  agricultural 
purposes  or  any  other  purposes  except  as 
nesting  and  breeding  grounds  for  the 
propagation  of  waterfowl. 

It  Is  necessary  to  have  flood  control 
projects.  We  must  develop  all  of  them 
that  we  can.  Water  must  be  Impounded 
for  Irrigation  purposes  and  to  enable 
navigation  all  the  way  down  the  Mis- 
souri and  Mississippi  Rivers.  Facilities 
must  be  pro\ided  to  prevent  floods  In 
Louisiana.  That  is  why  the  water  in  the 
upper  reaches  must  be  impounded  in  the 


spring.  But  all  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  problem  which  confronts  us 
concermng  the  kind  of  land  which  is 
sought  to  be  acquired  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  portion  of 
the  committee  report  on  page  2  begin- 
nmg  with  the  title  'Wet  Lands.'  and  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  committee  on  May  10,  on  the  bill, 
which  ends  with  the  statement: 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  that  if  this  proposed  legislation 
is  revised  in  accordance  with  the  enclosed 
draft,  en.'^ctmeni  thereof  would  be  In  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Wet  Lands 

The  Nation,  to  be  successful  In  Its  objec- 
tive of  preserving  sufficient  habitat  to  sus- 
tain our  migratory  waterfowl  must  step  up 
Its  wetlands  acquisition  program.  With  only 
present  duck  stamp  revenues  available,  we 
cannot  hope  to  achieve  our  goal  of  acquiring 
the  additional  lands  In  less  than  40  years 

We  need  to  have  not  less  than  121/2  million 
acres  of  wet  lands  under  public  control  in 
the  48  contiguous  States.  These  lands  must 
be  properly  distributed  throughout  nesting, 
mlgrauon.  and  wintering  areas  used  by 
ducks  and  geese  At  this  time  a  total  of 
5 '2  million  acres  Is  already  in  public  owner- 
ship, 3I5  million  acres  under  control  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  2  million  acres 
controlled  by  the  States.  The  four  flyway 
councils  have  determined  which  areas  should 
be  given  priority  attention  and  which  new 
projects  should  be  acquired  and  whether 
with  State  or  Federal  funds.  Under  thla 
agreement,  subject  to  annual  revision.  It  Is 
planned  that  of  the  7  million  acres  to  be 
acquired,  the  Federal  Government  will  ac- 
quire 41.J,  million  acres  and  the  States  the 
remaining  2^^  million  acres. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  advised 
your  committee  that  of  the  127  million  acres 
of  wet  lands  once  available,  over  80  percent 
have  been  either  destroyed  completely  or 
their  wildlife  value  seriously  reduced  bv 
mans  activities  Each  year  since  1949  over 
1  million  nonfarm  dwelling  units  have  been 
built  In  suburban  areas  Many  real  estate 
developments  involve  the  fillingln  of  coastal 
marshes  and  estuaries.  New  industries  are 
located  on  reclaimed  land  along  our  rivers 
Marshes  and  swamps  are  being  annihilated 
in  the  construction  of  highways  and  air- 
port5  MiUions  of  acres  of  wet  lands  have 
been  drained  to  provide  additional  agricul- 
tural land.  In  the  northern  prairie  States 
aboxit  one.half  of  the  important  waterfowl 
production  habitat  has  been  destroyed 
through  drainage 

Of  those  127  million  acres  of  wet  lands  in 
the  United  States,  now  less  than  23  million 
acres  are  of  significant  value  for  migratory 
waterfowl 

Your  committee  held  public  hearings  on 
H.R  7391  and  a  companion  Senate  measure 
(S  2175)  introduced  by  Senator  Humphrey 
The  legislation  was  vigorously  supported  by 
all  witnesses,  no  one  appeared  in  opposition. 

Tliis  bill,  according  to  Its  proponents 
would  provide  funds  for  wetlands  purchases 
while  that  land  is  still  available  and  enable 
the  acquisition  to  be  made  during  a  period 
when  the  cost  is  estimated  to  be  less  than 
in  later  years. 

The  prei^ervation  of  these  wet  lands  will 
provide  a  subs|bntial  contribution  to  the 
national  water  conservation  program  They 
will  also  preserve  and  create  a  much  needed 
recreational  potential,  need  for  which  will 
continue  as  our  Dopulatlon  Increnaen      Tlten. 
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too,  these  wet  lands  sre  essential  to  many 
forms  of  wildlife  and  ^U  provide  habitat 
for  many  birds  and  animals. 

Your  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  a 
large  share  of  thla  appropriation  will  be  xised 
to  purchase  lands  In  areas  where  recreational 
opportunities  a»^'%ecomlng  more  and  more 
Important  to  out  *  Jteens. 

COSTS 

The  bill  would  authorize  an  appropriation 
of  $50  million  over  a  5-year  period.  This 
sum.  with  the  anticipated  revenue  of  (26 
million  from  the  sale  of  duck  stamps  over 
the  same  period,  would  make  available  $75 
million.  After  5  years  the  bill  would  provide 
that  90  percent  of  the  duck  stamp  funds 
would  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  until  the 
$50  million  loan  is  repaid  and  the  lands 
would  then  be  held  for  migratory  waterfowl 
refuges  debt  free. 

The  bill  would  provide  that  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  act  shall  be  treated 
as  an  advance,  without  interest  to  the  mi- 
gratory game  fiuid.  Your  committee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  public  benefits  from 
this  program  Justify  placing  the  Interest 
burden  on  the  public.  The  entire  cost  of 
the  program  is  to  be  paid  by  the  duck 
hunters  from  their  $3  duck  stamp,  but  all 
of  the  lands  purchased  with  this  money 
would  be  owned  by  the  United  States. 

TBM,    AMEND1XZNT8 

On  line  7,  page  1,  strike  "ten-year  period" 
and  insert  "five-year  period". 

On  line  8,  page  1,  strike  "$150,000,000"  and 
insert  "$50,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  8,  strike  "1972"  and  insert 

"laer*. 

On  page  2,  line  10,  strike  "75  per  centum" 
and  insert  "90  per  centum". 

On  page  2.  lines  13  and  14,  strike  "ten- 
year  period"  and  insert  "flve-year  period". 

On  page  2,  at  the  end  of  line  15,  change 
the  period  to  a  colon  and  add  the  following: 
"Provided  further,  That  no  land  shall  be 
acquired  with  moneys  from  the  migratory 
bird  conservation  fund  unless  the  acquisition 
thereof  has  t>een  approved  by  the  appro- 
priate State  or  State  agency." 

AGEMCT    RXPORTS 

Reports  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Treasury  Department  on 
similar  legislation,  submitted  to  the  Hon- 
orable HZKBKKT  C.  BONNXB,  follOW: 

Dkpaktmkmt  or  tsb  Intxsios, 

OmCt  or  TH«  SKBrTART, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  May  10.  1961. 
Hon.  HxKBBKT  C.  Bomnat, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  Hoiise  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Mk.  BoKitn:  Tour  committee  has  re- 
quested a  report  on  H.R.  4603,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  acceleration  of  the  land  acquisi- 
tion program  for  the  migratory  bird  refuges 
and  waterfowl  production  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes.  This  report  is  applicable 
also  to  the  identical  bills,  H.R.  4624  and  H.R. 
6133. 

We  urge  that  this  proposed  legislation  be 
revised  and  enacted  In  accordance  with  the 
attached  redraft  thereof.  Such  draft  in- 
corporates certain  changes  that  are  self- 
explanatory  and  which  we  feel  are  deelrabl« 
In  carrying  out  the  object  of  this  proposal. 

This  proposal  will  authorize  a  significant 
and  highly  desirable  program  of  land  acqui- 
sition for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation's  migra- 
tory waterfowl.  We  believe  that  It  will  pro- 
vide a  practicable  means  of  stepping  up  such 
land  acquisition  activities,  with  the  ultimate 
costs  thereof  being  financed  with  duck 
stamp  revenues.  This  is  generally  consist- 
ent with  the  policy  already  established  by 
the  Congress  for  the  use  of  such  revenues. 

Such  a  program  is  desirable,  we  believe, 
due  to  the  fact  that  various  factors — our 
rapidly  Increasing  hunum  population,  con- 
tinuing urban  and  industrial  expansion,  as 


well  as  varioiis  agricultural  and  other  land 
drainage  programs  and  activities — are  hav- 
ing a  very  adverse  effect  upon  our  migratory 
waterfowl,  i.e.,  principally  ducks  and  geese. 
Marshes  and  swamps  have  been  ditched, 
dredged,  drained,  burned,  filled,  paved,  and 
polluted  to  meet  the  demands  of  modern 
civilization  for  mcM-e  agricultural  lands,  more 
industrial  sites,  more  urban  housing  devel- 
opments, more  roads,  and  more  airports,  etc. 
It  is  significant  to  note  that  there  were 
originally  in  the  48  contiguous  States  some 
127  million  acres  of  wet  lands;  however,  by 
1955  this  total  acreage  was  reduced  to  ap- 
proximately 74  million  acres.  Of  this 
amount  only  22.5  million  are  now  of  signifi- 
cant value  for  migratory  waterfowl  u«e. 
Each  year  this  acreage  shrinks  considerably. 
Time  is  running  out  in  the  race  to  preserve 
our  migratory  waterfowl.  These  factors  are 
reducing  the  natural  habitat  available  to  Ofur 
migratory  waterfowl  and  are  creating  an  ur- 
gent need  for  well-considered  countermeas- 
ures.  The  only  solution,  we  believe,  is  an 
expansion  in  the  Federal  land  Etcqulsltlon 
program  for  the  benefit  of  our  migratory 
waterfowl  resource.  Unless  appropriate  ac- 
tion is  taken  soon,  very  serioiis  losses  to  this 
resource  will  result. 

Although  considerable  areas  of  wet  lands 
and  other  suitable  waterfowl  habitat  are 
still  available  in  certain  places,  opp>ortu- 
nlties  for  acquisition  thereof  are  disappear- 
ing rapidly.  Pressures  for  other  use  and 
development  of  these  areas  are  increasing. 
Land  costs  have  continued  to  rise.  In  carry- 
ing forward  our  refuge  acquisition  program, 
we  are  handicapped  frequently  by  a  lack  ot 
sufficient  fxinds  with  which  to  acquire,  when 
they  become  available,  many  of  the  excellent 
properties  that  are  needed  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions. It  should  be  noted  that  an  lmp>ortant 
step  has  been  made  toward  accomplishment 
of  the  goal  that  we  are  convinced  is  desirable 
In  providing  adequately  for  our  migratory 
waterfowl  population.  The  Migratory  Bird 
Hunting  Stamp  Act,  as  amended  by  the  act 
Of  August  1,  1958  (72  Stat.  486;  16  U.a  C. 
718d),  requires  that  beginning  on  July  1, 
1960,  all  net  revenues  from  duck  stamp  sales 
be  used  for  the  purchase  or  lease  of  lands 
for  these  purposes.  We  expect  future  reve- 
nues from  this  soTirce  to  range  from  $5  to  $6 
million  each  year;  however,  because  of  the 
adverse  factors  prevloiisly  indicated,  we  must 
emphasize  that  these  duck  stamp  revenuea 
will  be  groesly  inadequate.  They  will  per- 
mit only  very  gradual  acquisition  of  the 
needed  properties.  Consequently,  an  accel- 
erated land  acqiiisltion  program  is  urgently 
needed  In  order  that  we  may  obtain,  while 
they  are  still  available,  those  important  wet 
lands  and  other  wildlife  habitat  areas  that 
are  essential  for  otir  migratory  waterfowl. 

This  prop>o8ed  legislation  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $20  mil- 
lion a  year  over  a  10-year  pjeriod;  however. 
It  should  be  noted  that  under  the  ternxs  of 
this  bill,  these  funds  wovUd  be  paid  back 
out  ot  duck  stamp  revenues,  beginning  In 
1972.  Our  proposed  revision  would  eliminate 
the  annual  limitation  which  we  believe  is 
unnecessary.  Appropriations  made  during 
the  10-year  period,  when  merged  with  the 
duck  stamp  revenues  may  be  expected  to 
provide  a  total  of  some  $200  million  during 
the  10-year  period.  In  order  to  carry  out 
this  program  in  the  manner  and  scale  that 
we  believe  It  should  be  carried  out,  we  esti- 
mated that  $10  million  could  be  obligated 
for  land  acquisition  in  fiscal  year  1962;  $12 
million  In  1963;  $19  million  in  1964;  $23  mil- 
lion in  1965;  $25  million  in  1966-67;  $23  mil- 
lion in  1968.  and  $21  million  in  1969-71. 
We  anticipate  that  such  expenditures  would 
be  sufficient  to  acquire  title  or  lease  approxi- 
mately 3,960,000  acres  of  waterfowl  lands. 
We  would  expect  to  acquire  title  to  approxi- 
mately 2,810,000  acres  and  to  lease  or  acquire 


easements  to  approximately  1,150,000  acres. 
This  amount  of  acquisition  and  control  of 
land  for  waterfowl  conservation  purposes 
would  comprise  88  percent  of  the  total  of 
4.5  miUlou  acres  that  we  consider  to  be  a 
desirable  ultimate  goal  for  such  acquisition 
by  the  Federal  Government.  At  the  end  of 
the  10-year  period  we  would  expect  to  con- 
tinue land  acquisition  with  25  percent  of  the 
duck  stamp  revenues,  as  indicated  under  the 
terms  of  our  suggested  revision,  until  the  re- 
maining acrecige  is  obtained.  The  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  duck  stamp  revenues,  75 
percent  under  the  terms  of  our  redraft,  would 
be  used  for  repayment  of  the  funds  advanced 
for  land  acquisition. 

The  need  for  Federal  and  State  coop>era- 
tlon  and  progressive  action  in  perpetuating 
the  Nation's  waterfowl  resources  has  become 
generally  recognized.  Public  ownership  or 
control  of  12  5  million  acres  of  key  wet  lands 
In  the  48  contiguous  States  Is  highly  desir- 
able It  Is  essential  that  these  lands  be 
properly  distributed  throiighout  the  nesting, 
migration,  and  wintering  areas  used  by 
ducks  and  gerse.  This  Department  now 
manages  some  3  5  million  acres  for  this  pur- 
pose and  the  States  manage  some  2  million 
acres  of  suitable  waterfowl  land.  Under  the 
Federal-State  program  that  we  envision,  the 
Federal  Government  would  acquire  the  addi- 
tional lands  to  which  we  have  referred  pre- 
viously In  the  amount  of  4  6  million  acres, 
and  the  States  wo\ild  acquire  the  remaining 
additional  2.5  million  acres,  thereby  bring- 
ing the  total  acreage  under  public  manage- 
ment of  waterfowl  reiA)urce  conservation  up 
to  12.5  million  acres. 

So  far  as  Federal  expendlttires  are  con- 
cerned, the  Income  from  the  $3  duck  stamp, 
which  is  earmarked  for  this  land  acquisition 
prograrr.  will  repay  the  cost  of  the  Federal 
portion  of  such  program,  as  indicated  by  the 
terms  of  this  proposed  leglnlation.  In  this 
connection,  you  will  note  that  our  suggested 
revision  contains  a  provision  that  will  per- 
mit an  Increase  In  the  cost  of  the  duck 
stamp  to  $4  after  the  first  $50  million  has 
been  advanced,  unless  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  on  the  basis  of  pertinent  factors, 
determines  that  such  an  increase  Is  unwar- 
ranted and  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 
A  Bimiiar  $1  Increase  in  the  price  of  the  duck 
stamp  would  be  made  after  the  advance- 
ment of  the  second  $50  million  unless  the 
Secretary  finds  that  such  an  increase  Is  not 
In  the  public  Interest. 

We  anticipate  full  cooperation  by  the 
states  In  carrying  forward  this  program. 
We  believe  this  proposal  Is  in  the  public  in- 
terest because  It  will  permit  Federal  acquisi- 
tion of  these  important  waterfowl  lands 
while  they  are  still  available  and  at  less  cost 
than  would  be  the  case  if  such  acquisition  is 
carried   out  over  a  long   p>erlod   of   time. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  if  this  proposed  legislation  la 
revised  in  accordance  with  the  enclosed 
draft,  enactment  thereof  would  oe  in  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  P.  Baiccs, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  I  recognize  the  fact  that  a 
considerable  argument  could  be  made  in 
favor  of  the  bill.  That  is  true  of  many 
bills.  However  I  also  think  the  Senator 
from  niinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  made  an 
excellent  argument  from  the  standpoint 
that  we  should  wait  until  we  have  the 
money.  We  should  postpone  some  of 
these  projects  until  the  Federal  budget  is 
balanced. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  points  out 
that  this  program  was  started  years  ago 
by  charging  duck  hunters  a  d^^llar  apiece 
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for  stamps,  the  money  to  be  used  for 
the  acquisition  of  wet  lands.  The  fee  for 
the  stamp  was  subsequently  raised  to  $2 
and  later  to  $3.  As  he  stated,  since  that 
lime  some  of  the  money  received  has 
been  diverted  to  pay  administrative  costs. 
Tlie  bill,  however,  does  not  correct  that 
situation. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  I>elaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLL\MS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  do  not  have  the  re- 
port before  me.  but  the  report  shows 
that  in  July  1960,  amendments  to  the 
act  provided  that  none  of  the  money 
could  be  diverted. 

Mr.  WILIJ:.A.MS  of  Delaware  That  is 
in  the  report.    I  am  speaking  of  the  bill. 

Madam  President,  even  though  this 
program  may  be  meritorious  if  our  fiscal 
policies  are  to  be  kept  on  a  sound  ba.sis 
It  will  be  necessary  at  some  point  to  cur- 
tail some  of  these  spending  proposals 
until  such  time  as  there  is  enough  money. 
With  that  in  mind,  I  offer  an  amendment 
which  I  ask  to  have  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clefk.  On  page  1, 
line  8,  it  i.s  proposed  to  strike  out  "fi.s- 
cal  year  1962"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  first  fiscal  year  following  the  close 
of  a  fi.scal  year  with  a  balanced  budget   ' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  the  amendment  would  enable 
Congress  to  put  its  stamp  of  approval 
on  the  program,  but  the  financing  of  the 
program  would  t>egin  when  money  was 
available  to  pay  for  it.  After  all,  Con- 
gress should  do  either  one  of  two  things: 
either  the  program  should  be  postponed 
imtil  such  time  as  the  money  is  actually 
available  to  i>ay  for  it.  or  the  bill  should 
be  accompanied  *ith  a  provision  for  an 
additional  tax  increase  which  would  pay 
for  the  cost  of  the  program.  The  bill 
as  it  is  presently  w^ritten  does  not  do 
either  of  those  things.  Let  those  who 
like  these  spending  programs  vote  also 
for  the  necessary  taxes  at  the  same  time. 

I  wonder  If  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee would  not  be  willing  to  recommit 
the  bill,  as  the  Senator  from  nimois  sug- 
gested, or  to  postpone  Its  effective  date 
until  such  time  as  the  budget  is  bal- 
anced and  we  have  sufficient  money 
available  to  pay  for  it. 

Let  it  not  l>c  said  that  the  duck  himt- 
ers  shot  a  hole  in  our  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President. 
T  could  not  accept  the  amendment  be- 
cause this  is  a  House-passed  bill.  It  was 
reported  unanimously  by  the  House  com- 
mittee and  unanimoiisly  by  the  members 
of  the  Senate  committee  who  considered 
it.  We  are  not  dealing  with  the  tax- 
payers' money  as  such;  we  are  dealing 
with  the  money  which  the  duck  stamp 
buyers  put  into  the  Treasury  under  a 
pledge  which  was  made  at  the  time  the 
first  act  was  passed. 

I  was  the  author  of  the  S2  duck  stamp 
bill  several  years  ago.  At  that  time  the 
duck  hunters  were  told  that  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  sale  of  duck  stamps 
would  be  used  to  acquire  wot  lands. 

We  have  learned  that  for  the  past  9 
years  about  50  percent  of  that  revenue 
was  going  into  the  Treasury  and  was 
not  being  used  for  the  acquisition  of 
wet  lands. 


Two  or  three  years  ago.  I  introduced  a 
bill  which  provided  that  all  the  money 
acquired  from  the  sale  of  duck  stamps, 
with  the  exception  of  a  minor  amount 
to  defray  the  cost  of  printing  the  stamps, 
should  be  spent  directly  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wet  lands.  In  the  meantime,  the 
propram  bogged  down. 

Now  all  that  the  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  program  are  asking  is  that 
the  money  which  they  paid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment through  the  purcha.'^e  of  the 
$3  duck  stamps  be  used  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wet  lands.  At  least  90  ixrcent  of 
It  should  be  used  for  such  purchase;  the 
rett  is  to  be  used  for  the  enforcement  of 
some  minor  regulations.  Ninety  or 
ninety-five  percent  of  the  equity  paid  in 
should  be  used.  In  the  meantime,  in 
order  to  get  the  program  unden^'ay.  the 
Treasury  is  being  asked  for  a  certain 
amount  as  an  advance. 

In  any  case  it  must  bo  approved  every 
year  by  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee;  they  must  even  approve  the 
amount  to  be  put  into  the  trust  fund.  So 
this  amendment  is  entirely  different. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
no  objection  whatever  to  having  the  full 
$3  collected  by  the  sale  of  these  stamps 
'.>sed  for  the  acquisition  of  wet  lands  but 
that  is  not  what  this  bill  provides.  I 
liave  just  &s  much  interest  in  the  pro- 
qram  as  does  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton or  anyone  else. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  am  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
never  missed  a  year  buying  duck  stamps. 
I  enjoy  duck  hunting  as  much  as  anyone 
else  does,  although  I  may  say  that  if  the 
other  duck  hunters  have  no  better  luck 
than  I  do,  there  will  always  be  many 
ducks  in  the  air. 

I  would  agree  to  a  further  increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  stamp  if  that  is  necessary, 
but  it  must  be  used  in  a  proper  manner. 
However,  this  measure  does  not  provide 
for  that.  This  is  just  a  flat  $50  million 
appropriation  at  a  time  when  we  already 
have  an  unbalanced  budget. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  The  point  is  that 
once  the  program  of  acquiring  2^  mil- 
lion acres  is  finished,  every  dime  received 
by  means  of  the  sale  of  duck  stamps  can 
be  used  to  repay  any  amount  that  Is 
owed,  or  anything  else,  or  for  the  en- 
forcement of  regulations  to  improve  the 
lands.  Once  the  lands  are  acquired,  the 
program  will  be  through. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  has  been  here 
longer  than  most  of  us  have,  and  he 
knows  very  well  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  getting  through  with  a  program 
once  a  Government  agency  gets  it 
started.  Government  agencies  have 
more  lives  than  the  proverbial  cat. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  suggest  that  if 
something  is  not  done,  we  shall  soon 
be  through  with  the  ducks,  the  geese, 
and  the  other  waterfowL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Madam 
President.  I  think  we  should  either  re- 
commit the  bill  or  cl.se  postpone  its 
effective  date  until  the  Government  haa 
the  necessary  funds. 

In  this  case,  the  bill  does  not  provide 
for  additional  revenue,  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  does  not  suggest  any 


other  means  of  obtaining  the  necessary 
funds  than  to  borrow. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
I  think  the  Senate  did  pretty  well  with 
the  bill.  The  House  version  of  the  bill, 
which  was  passed  unanimously  by  the 
House,  called  for  a  program  which  in- 
volved three  times  the  modest  amount 
the  Senate  voted  for.  Furthermore,  some 
of  the  land  is  rising  in  value  every  year. 
\V'hatever  the  Government  pays  for 
the5«  wet  lands  is  a  good  mvestment, 
and  is  good  for  the  country-  m  many 
respects. 

No  additional  appropriations  will  be 
necessary.  The  committee  must  merely 
reappropriate  the  money  which  goes 
into  the  Treasury  as  a  result  of  the  sale 
of  the  duck  stamps. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  it  is  true  that  the  House 
unanimously  passed  the  bill.  But  that 
was  long  before  the  Berlin  crises  had  de- 
veloped. It  was  before  the  President  said 
that  all  of  us  have  to  sacrifice  on  our  pet 
projects.  It  was  before  the  increased 
arms  program  was  put  into  effect;  when 
the  House  acted  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  making  representations 
that  we  would  have  a  balanced  budget 
and  perhaps  would  soon  be  able  to  re- 
duce taxes. 

However,  today  we  are  confronted  with 
an  unbalanced  budget,  as  a  certainty; 
and  the  only  question  is  how  much  the 
budget  will  be  unbalanced. 

Therefore,  present  circumstances  are 
far  different  from  those  which  existed 
at  the  time  when  the  House  acted  on  this 
bill. 

I  repeat  that  if  we  do  not  stop  spend- 
ing on  some  of  these  programs,  where 
win  this  end  ? 

Does  anyone  think  we  can  provide  all 
the  funds  that  are  requested  for  all  such 
programs  and  all  tine  necessary  funds  for 
the  military  programs,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  taxes  where  they  are  now? 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Washington 
will  not  advocate  higher  taxes.  But  if 
we  keep  on  spending  and  do  not  have 
higher  taxes  there  will  be  inflation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  refers  to  this 
measure  as  if  it  were  my  personal  bill. 
But  I  merely  represent  the  committee. 
The  committee,  after  due  deliberation, 
decided  that  the  program  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

I  am  sure  the  President  did  not  sug- 
gest at  any  time  that  we  close  up  shop 
and  not  do  some  of  the  things  which 
should  be  done  to  strengthen  the  coun- 
try. We  could  appropriate  an  infinite 
amount  of  money  for  the  building  of  air- 
planes and  the  construction  of  tanks, 
and  we  could  draft  an  innumerable  num- 
ber of  men,  and  could  do  everything 
which  one  might  want  for  the  defense 
of  the  countrj- — and  of  course  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  and  I  support  the 
necessary  defense  measures — but  all  that 
will  not  he  worth  very  much  unless  some 
of  the  things  needed  to  keep  America 
strong  are  also  done.  Certainly  the 
defense  program  does  not  require  Con- 
gress to  close  shop  on  all  the  other  neces- 
sary programs.  The  President  never  sug- 
gested that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Did  the 
President  suggest  this  profirram? 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  course  I  have 
heard  the  President  sp>eak  about  the 
crises  and  about  how  we  have  to  tighten 
our  belts.  But  that  is  like  ringing  a  din- 
ner bell,  for  those  who  are  not  in  favor 
of  many  of  the  necessary  programs.  It 
happens  many  times. 

The  letter  was  sent  to  the  committee, 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior testified.  I  now  read  from  the  let- 
ter again: 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  that  If  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  revised  in  accordance  with  the  en- 
closed draft,  enactment  thereof  would  be 
In  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  enclosed  draft  called  for  some 
technical  amendments. 

There  was  no  contrary  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  committee,  and  we  held 
hearings  and  invited  all  interested  per- 
sons to  attend. 

The  funds  involved  are  not  tax  funds. 
In  a  sense  the  funds  belong  to  those  who 
purchased  the  duck  stamps  and  are  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  the  pro- 
gram, which  calls  for  the  purchase  of 
these  lands. 

I,  too,  buy  duck  stamps.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  hunting  in  my  State  is  as 
good  as  is  the  hunting  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland.  But  I  shall  try  the 
hunting  there,  too,  someday. 

All  who  have  studied  this  matter — in- 
cluding the  Migratory  Bird  Commission, 
of  which  the  Senator  from  Montana  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  are  mem- 
bers— have  agreed  that  this  should  be 
done;  and  that  is  why  the  bill  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Of  course,  we  could  act  to  stop  many 
bills.  I  think  there  are  many  things  we 
do  not  need  to  proceed  with;  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  about  that. 
But  I  think  this  is  a  good  bill;  and,  in 
my  opinion,  if  we  do  not  start  this  job 
now,  we  shall  be  very  sorry  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Madam 
President,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton has  read  from  a  letter  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  had  no  objection  to  the 
bill.  Is  the  Senator  from  Washington 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  letter  is  dated 
May  10, 1961,  long  before  the  recent  Ber- 
lin crisis? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  I  said  the 
letter  was  sent  to  the  House  committee, 
and  I  said  that  in  testimony  received  no 
later  than  last  week  he  repeated  the 
statement  he  had  made  in  the  letter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  the 
letter  from  which  the  Senator  quoted  is 
dated  May  10,  1961. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  course  it  is. 
That  letter  was  sent  to  the  House  com- 
mittee. Then  he  testified  before  our 
committee  not  more  than  2  weeks  ago, 
and  said  that  he  took  the  same  stand. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do 
not  question  the  Senator's  statement,  but 
I  have  not  seen  any  other  letter.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  he  has  stated  the  matter 
correctly. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  said  that 
after  he  sent  that  letter,  he  appeared — 
not  more  than  2  weeks  ago — before  our 
committee  and  reiterated  the  stand  he 
took  in  the  letter. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  there 
is  a  subsequent  letter,  where  is  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
has  been  read  a  third  time.  The  ques- 
tion now  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be 
suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  testimony  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce,  as  presented  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  July  31,  1961 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Frank  P.  Briggs.  AssiSfr.'SNT 
Secretary  for  F^sh  and  Wildlife.  Depart- 
ment OF  THE  Interior 

Mr.  Briggs.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  very, 
very  short  statement,  because  I  realize  how 
busy  all  of  you  are  over  here. 

I  am  here  this  morning  to  support  the 
views  of  our  Department.  I  take  it  that  you 
have  the  Department's  report. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  We  will  put  thftt  in 
the  record  in  full. 

Mr.  Briggs.  President  Kennedy,  in  his  nat- 
ural resources  message  to  the  Congress  early 
this  year  urged  an  Immediate  acceleration  of 
the  wetlands  acquisition  program. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  has  stressed 
the  critical  need  to  bring  4  or  5  million  addi- 
tional acres  of  wet  lands  into  our  national 
wildlife  refuge  system  before  these  lande  are 
lost  by  drainage^or  filling — or  priced  b«yond 
the  reach  of  the   public  purse 

In  the  past  year,  many  leading  conserva- 
tion agencies  have  campaigned  vigorously  for 
a  crash  program  to  save  the  Nation's  WBter- 
fowl  habitat  and  we  are  most  gratified  to 
have  their  support  in  this  field.  May  I  add 
that  several  of  them  are  here  to  add  their 
endorsement  to  ♦his  bill. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  annual  revenue 
our  Department  receives  from  duck-stamp 
sales— about  $5  million — is  not  enough  to 
get  duck  habitat  restored  in  the  short  time 
we  have  to  restore  it. 

As  Secretary  Udall  has  said:  "What  we 
save  now  (today)  may  be  all  we'll  save.  In 
this   case,   time   is  our  enemy." 

Our  goal  is  the  acquisition  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  an  additional  41^  million 
acres  for  refuge  and  waterfowl  production 
purposes. 

We  hope  to  get  control  of  about  4  mil- 
lion of  these  acres  within  the  next  10  years. 
This  should  put  us  over  the  hump. 

We  estimate  that  this  will  cost  $200  mil- 
lion and  require  an  advance  of  $150  mlhlion 


to  be  merged  with  the  $50  million  expected 
to  be  available  from  duck-stamp  revenues  in 
the  next  10  years  This  proposed  advance 
will  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury  from  duck- 
stamp  revenue  accruing  after  fiscal  year  1971. 
We  urge  your  favorable  consideration  of 
this  proposal 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  fiom  North  Dakota  IMr 
BuRDicKl.  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
IMr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado IMr.  Carroll  1.  the  Senator  fiom 
Connecticut  IMr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  IMr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Gore  ! .  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  Hart!,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  HartkeI.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey!, the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  KerrI.  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LauscheI,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiEl,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land IMr.  PastoreI.  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Smith  I.  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Chavez  1,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Kefauver  1 ,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son ]  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  BuRDicK],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  I  Mr.  Cannon  ] ,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Carroll!,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez  1.  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  DoddI. 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land),  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
HartkeI.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
( Mr.  Humphrey  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Kefauver  J.  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  IMr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  LauscheJ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  MuskieI.  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PastoreI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Smith), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man!,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr. 
Williams),  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  Gore  I  would  each  vote  "yea  " 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Bridges]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
IMr.  Carlson)  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Bush  I .  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
1  Mr.  Cotton  ] .  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  JavitsJ  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Shoep- 
PELl  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Butler!  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson  1 ,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  JavitsI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  IMr.  Schoeppel]  would 
vote  ".vea." 
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The  result  was  announced — jevA  85 

nays  8.  a*  follows: 

|No.  18B1 

TEAS^-66 

Aiken 

Hickcnlooper 

Unrwt 

Allntt 

Hlckey 

Morton 

Bartlctt 

Hill 

Mom 

BeaU 

HoUand 

Hundt 

Bible 

HruBka 

NeutMTger 

Boe«s 

Jackfion 

Pell 

B\-rd.  W  Va. 

Johrwlon 

Proxmlre 

Cape  hart 

Jordan 

Randolph 

Case.  NJ[. 

Keating 

Robertson 

Caac.S  Dak. 

Kuchel 

Russell 

Church 

Long,  Mo 

Scott 

Clark 

Long.  HawaU 

bmatbera 

Cooper 

Long,  L*. 

.cimlt.h    Ma^ln*. 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Stennla 

Dworshak 

Mana&eld 

Symington 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Eiigle 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

McCee 

Wiley 

Fong 

McNamara 

Yar  borough 

Fui  bright 

MetcaU 

Young  N   LM,k, 

Gruenlng 

Miller 

Young,  Ohio 

Hayden 

Monroney 
NATS — 8 

Bennett 

Ooldwater 

Tower 

Dlrkaen 

Prouty 

WUUama.  Dri. 

Douglas 

SalUmstAU 

KOT  VOTINO— 27 

Anderson 

Cbarea 

Kefau««r 

Bridges 

Cotton 

Kerr 

Bur  dick 

Dodd 

LauBche 

Bush 

Baatland 

Muakle 

Butler 

Oor« 

Pas  tore 

BjTd.  V». 

Hart 

Schoeppel 

Cannon 

Hartke 

Carlson 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

CarroU 

JaTlU 

Wllllama.  N  J. 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  7391) 

was  passed. 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  1908)  to  provide  for  a  na- 
tional hog  cholera  eradication  program. 

The  message  Edso  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following  bills 
of  the  House: 

HJl.  6463.  An  act  for  Uxt  relief  of  Earl 
Cupton;  and 

HJt.  5178.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the  U.S. 
Display  Corp. 

The  messacre  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following 
bills  of  the  House: 

H  R  1022.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Ad]u«tment  Act  of  1938  to  provide  for 
lease  and  transfer  of  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
nients;   and 

V.S..  6244.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certAln 
members  of  the  uniformed  aervlces  errone- 
ously In  receipt  of  family  aeparatlon  allow- 
ances. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS   SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resom- 
tiona,  and  they  were  signed  by  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore: 

HJl.  359©.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  to 
Purvis  C.  Vickers.  Robert  I.  Vickers.  and 
Joseph  M.  Vickers,  a  copartnership  doing 
business  as  Vickers  Bros.; 

H  R  6765  An  act  to  authorize  acceptance 
of  an  amendment  to  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment of  the  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion permitting  Investment  in  capital  stock; 


H.R.  SSS9.  An  act  to  amend  Tarloua  sec- 
tion* or  the  Atomic  Knergy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  the  Euratozn  Coop>eration  Act 
of  LSSa,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.J  Res.  438  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Securities  Excliange  Act  of  1934  so  as  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
cliange Commission  to  conduct  a  study  and 
Investigation  of  the  adequacy,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Investors,  of  the  rules  of  national 
securities  exchanges  and  national  securities 
associations:  and 

H-J  Res.  544.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962.  and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  CERTAIN 
SHORELINE  AREAS  OF  THE 
UNITED    STATES 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Madam  President,  I  move 
tliat  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  624,  S.  543. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Lbctslattve  Clerk.  A  bill  <S.  543) 
to  promote  the  preservation,  for  the  pub- 
lic use  and  benefit,  of  certain  portions 
of   the   shoreline   areas   of   the   United 
States. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  w£ks  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  amendments,  on  page  3,  line  1,  after 
the  word  "Minnesota."  to  strike  out  "De- 
bidue  Island,  South  Carolina;  Kiawah 
Island,  South  Carolina;";  in  line  3.  after 
the  word  "Virginia",  to  strike  out  "and" 
and  Insert  "Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah; 
Lake  Tahoe,  Nevada-Califomia;"r  in 
line  4,  after  the  words  "North  Caro- 
lina", to  insert  a  semicolon  and  "and  the 
shores  of  Hawaii";  on  page  5,  line  3.  after 
the  word  "adopted",  to  insert  "under  ap- 
propriate laws  and  regulations";  in  line 
6.  after  the  word  "to",  insert  "adminis- 
ter, operate,  and";  in  line  13,  after  the 
word  "section",  to  strike  out  "if  such 
conversion,  use,  or  disposal  is  continued 
for  more  than  one  year  within  the 
twenty-five  year  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  acquisition  of  such  property 
by  such  State,";  in  line  17.  after  the  word 
"therefor",  to  insert  "from  such",  and 
in  line  22,  after  the  word  "of."  to  strike 
out  $10,000,000"  and  insert  "$25,000,000"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congrers  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purpoee  of  promoting  the  preservation, 
development,  and  accessibility  to  all  Anoerl- 
can  people  of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions of  such  quantity  and  quality  of  coastal 
and  inland  shoreline  areas  a«  will  be  neces- 
sary for  individual  enjoyment  and  assuring 
the  cultural,  recreational,  phjrslcal,  and 
scientific  benefits  that  shoreline  resources 
provide,  and  promoting  the  retention  for 
the  public  of  adequate  and  representative 
portions  of  the  shoreline  areas  which  remain 
relatively  unspoiled  along  the  Atlantic.  Pa- 
cific, and  gulf  coasts  and  along  the  Great 
Lakes  and  inland  river  systems,  and  which 
possess  particularly  valuable  recreational  op- 
portunities for  the  public,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
are  authorized  to  take  certain  action  In  the 
public  interest  toward  the  establishment  of 


national  shoreline  recreaUonal  areas,  and 
tfae  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ks  auttvsrlzed 
to  render  assistance  to  tiie  States  In  the 
estahltshTTMmt  of  State -aclniilnlstcred  shore- 
line recreitlon&l  areas,  in  accordance  with 
the  foUo^rlng  provteions  of  this  Act. 

INVESTIG.^TION  OF  CERTAI>f   AREAS  BT   SECltTTAHT 

OF  THE  irrronoR 
Sjbc.  2.  iai  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  naake  a  study 
and  investigation  to  determine  what  further 
acUon  should  be  taken  to  save  and  pre- 
serve, in  the  interest  of,  and  for  the  benefit 
of,  the  pubUc,  the  following-described 
shoreline  areas  of  the  United  States:  Cum- 
berland Island,  Georgia;  Huron  Mountains, 
Michigan;  Channel  Islands,  California^  Pic- 
tured Rocks  and  Grand  Sable  Dtmea.  Michi- 
gan; Sleeping  Bear  Dunes,  Michigan;  Plre 
Island.  New  York;  Cape  Flattery.  Washing- 
ton; Leadbetter  Point,  Washington;  Mos- 
quito Lagoon.  Florida;  Pigeon  Point,  Min- 
nesota; Popham-Salnt  John,  Maine;  Par- 
ramoure  Island.  Virginia;  Great  Salt  Lake, 
Utah:  Lake  Tahoe.  Nevada-California:  Smith 
Island,  North  Caix>Una;  and  the  shores  of 
Hawaii.  As  part  of  such  investigation  and 
study,  the  Secretary  shall  obtain  the  advice. 
with  respect  to  each  such  areas,  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board  on  National  Parks.  Historic 
Sites,  Buildings,  and  Monuments,  and  the 
Governor  of  the  State  in  which  such  area 
is  located,  and  shall  hold  public  hearings 
with  respect  to  each  such  area  to  explain 
the  proposal  and  provide  oppcH'tunity  for 
public  expression  of  views  relating  thereto. 

(b)  The  Secret.ary  of  the  Interior  shall 
submit  to  Congrebs.  within  two  years  after 
funds  are  made  available  to  conduct  such 
study  and  Investigation,  a  report  ot  the  find- 
ings of  such  study  and  investigation,  to- 
gether with  his  recommendations,  including 
recommendations  for  such  legislation  as 
may  be  needed.  Such  report  shaU  contain, 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  specific  findings 
with  respect  to — 

(1)  what  action  the  United  States  should 
take  in  order  to  save  and  preserve,  for  the 
pubUc  use  and  benefit,  each  such  area; 

(2)  the  estimated  total  cost  to  the  United 
St&tes  of  acquiring  and  developing  such 
areas; 

(3)  the  estimated  total  amotmt  of  land, 
including  submerged  land.  In  such  areas, 
which  may  be  procured  by  donations  or 
purchased  with  donated  funds; 

(4)  the  suitability  of  each  such  area  for 
the  estabUshment  of  a  recreational  area; 
and 

(5)  the  BCfcnic,  scientific,  historic,  and 
recreation  value  of  each  such  area. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  stuns,  not  to  exceed 
$400,000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

ASSISTANCE   IK    ESTABLISHMENT    OF   STATE   ARXAS 

Sec.  3.  (a  I  In  order  to  assist  the  States  In 
the  acquisition  and  preservation  of  suitable 
relatively  unspoiled  shoreline  areas  along  the 
Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  gtilf  coasts,  and  along 
the  Great  Lakes  and  Inland  rlvM-  systems.  In 
f\irtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  and 
the  Act  of  June  23,  1938  (49  Stat.  18»4;  16 
U-S.C.  sees.  17-k — 17-n),  relating  to  the 
park.  parkwa\-.  and  recreational  area  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
may  pxay.  at  such  time  as  he  may  deem  ad- 
visable in  carrying  out  such  purposes,  to 
any  State  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  purchase  price  oi  any  land  or  water  area, 
or  Interest  therein,  to  be  acquired  by  such 
State  in  accordance  with  this  section.  Pur- 
suant to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  ad\-i8abie  and  in  the  public  In- 
terest, any  such  pa3rment  shaU  be  made 
only  with  respect  to  a  State  project  area 
with  respect  to  which  such  State  (1)  has 
authorised  and  financed  a  suitable  land  ac- 
quisition program,  (2)  has  adopted  under 
appropriate   laws   and  regulations  plans   tor 
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land  use  and  development  that  are  accepta- 
ble to  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  (3)  agrees  to  continue  to  administer, 
operate,  and  use  as  a  public  recreational 
area.  In  addition,  any  such  payment  shall 
be  made  subject  to  the  understanding  and 
agreement  by  such  State  that  the  con- 
version, use,  or  disposal,  for  purposes  con- 
trary to  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  of  any  property 
acquired  by  such  State  with  funds  supplied 
in  part  by  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
this  section,  shall  result  in  a  right  of  the 
United  States  to  compensation  therefor  from 
such  State  in  the  amount  of  one-half  of  the 
fair  marliet  value  of  such  property,  as  de- 
termined at  the  time  of  such  conversion, 
use,  or  disposal. 

(b)  There  is  authorized "  to  be  appro- 
priated, for  the  purpose  of  making  pay- 
ments authorized  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  not  in  excess  of  $25,000,000. 

INVESTIGATION   OF    NATIONAL    FOREST    AREAS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  a  study  and 
Investigation  of  areas  within  the  national 
forest  system  bordering  upon  oceans,  lakes, 
or  rivers,  which  are  appropriate  to  preserve 
and  develop  in  such  system  as  shoreline 
recreational  areas,  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic, for  their  recreational,  cultural,  physical, 
and  scientific  values. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  sub- 
mit to  Congress,  within  two  years  after  funds 
are  made  a\^llable  to  conduct  such  study 
and  investigation,  a  report  of  the  findings 
of  such  study  and  investigation,  together 
with  his  recommendations.  Including  recom- 
mendations for  such  legislation  as  may  be 
needed.  Such  report  shall  contain,  but  shall 
not  be  limited  to,  specific  findings  with  re- 
spect to — 

(1)  appropriate  areas,  including  descrip- 
tion, acreage,  adjacent  water  areas,  cultural, 
recreational,  scientific,  and  other  values,  and 
accessibility  to  the  public;  and 

( 2 )  cost  of  the  establishment,  development 
and  administration  as  shoreline  recreational 
areas,  including  estimated  cost  of  acquir- 
ing any  private  inholdlngs  or  rights,  or  ad- 
jacent private  lands  essential  to  a  contigu- 
ous, administrable  area. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
$400,000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
we  are  all  aware  of  the  attempt  to  hijack 
the  Continental  Airlines  jetliner  at  El 
Paso  on  August  3.  We  are  all  the  more 
aware  of  it  because  of  the  action  taken 
jointly  by  the  House  and  Senate  today 
in  agreeing  to  the  so-called  hijack  bill 
and  sending  it  to  the  White  House. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  fact  that  under  date  of  August  4, 
1961.  President  Robert  Six  of  the  Con- 
tinental Airlines,  who  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  act  of  courage  shown  by  the 
plane  crew  and  the  prompt  way  in  which 
the  situation  was  handled,  was  sent  a 
telegram  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  believe  that  previously  the 
Vice  President  had  also  congratulated 
President  Six  of  the  Continental  Air- 
lines. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
telegram  sent  by  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy to  Robert  Six,  president.  Conti- 
nental Airlines,  expressing  the  appreci- 
ation of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
an  article  published  in  the  Denver  Post, 
issue  of  Wednesday,  August  9,  entitled 
"J.P.K.  Thanks  Six  for  Role  in  Capture." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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August  4, 
Mr.  Robert  Six, 
President,  Continental  Airlines. 
Denver,  Colo.: 

I  want  to  express  the  appreciation  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  your  cooperation 
and  skill  in  helping  to  cope  with  the  hijack- 
ing of  the  Jet  plane,  August  3.  The  courage 
of  the  plane's  crew  and  your  own  prompt  ar- 
rival to  assist  in  meeting  the  situation  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  successful  conclusion 
of   a   potentially   dangerous  situation. 

John  F.  Kennedy 


[Prom  the  Denver  Post,  Aug.  9.   1961 1 
J.P.K.  Thanks  Six  for  Role  in  Captithe 

Washington. — President  Kennedy  thanked 
Robert  Six  of  Denver,  president  of  Conti- 
nental Airlines.  Wednesday  for  his  "cooper- 
ation and  skill"  in  coping  with  the  attempted 
hijacking  August  3  of  a  Continental  Jetliner 
at  El  Paso.  Tex. 

In  a  brief  letter  to  Six,  Kennedy  said:  "The 
courage  of  the  plane  crew  and  your  own 
prompt  arrival  to  assist  in  meeting  the  sit- 
uation contributed  greatly  to  the  successful 
conclusion  of  a  potentially  dangerous  situa- 
tion." 

The  two  hijackers,  a  father  and  son  from 
Coolidge.  Ariz.,  were  captured  on  the  plane 
as  it  sat  on  the  runway  at  El  Paso.         |1 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  commend  the  major- 
ity leader  for  bringing  this  subject  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  I  think  a  very 
unusual  set  of  circumstances  was  in- 
volved when  an  airline,  which  had  been 
running  through  all  of  its  lifetime  in  a 
civilian  area  and  not  in  a  war  area,  was 
suddenly  confronted  with  a  situation 
such  as  the  crew  of  Continental  were 
confronted  with  when  the  hijacker 
jumped  the  pilot.  I  have  previously 
made  some  remarks  in  the  Chamber  on 
this  subject.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
celerity  with  which  Mr.  Six  and  his  as- 
sociates came  through  from  a  mana,ge- 
ment  standpoint,  keeping  in  constant 
contact  with  the  White  House  all  the 
time  they  were  on  their  way  from  Denver 
to  where  the  plane  landed,  and  also  what 
the  crew  did  on  that  occasion,  merit  the 
highest  praise  that  we  in  Congress  can 
give  them.  Since,  of  course.  Continental 
Airlines'  main  office  is  in  Colorado,  I  am 
particularly  proud  of  the  performance 
of  the  personnel. 

<At  this  point  Mr.  Metcalf  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer  ' . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  great  interest 
shown  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  in  this  particular 
matter  because,  as  he  has  pointed  out, 
the  headquarters  of  Continental  is  at 
Denver.  It  is  a  Colorado  concern.  It 
has  a  distinguished  record,  and  I  know 
that  both  he  and  his  colleague  [Mr.  Car- 
roll] are  very  thankful  for  the  prompt 
action  shown  by  President  Robert  Six 
and  the  courageous  action  taken  by  the 
crew  at  the  time  of  the  attempted  sky- 
jacking. I  commend  him  for  the  inter- 
est he  has  consistently  shown  on  this 
question. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Robert 
Six.  the  president  of  Continental  Air- 
lines, for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. I  pay  tribute  to  him,  as  other 
Senators  have  done  today,  but  more  im- 
portantly, I  point  out  the  fact  that  the 
scheduleid  airlines  of  the  United  States 
are  on  standby  for  defense  purposes  for 
this  country.  Its  fleet  of  excellent  air- 
craft, fine  pilots,  and  well-trained  per- 
sonnel in  all  departments  is  certainly  a 
bulwark  to  our  Nation. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  LEAD  AND 
ZINC  MINER 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
last  Thursday  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  !Mr. 
Anderson  I  made  a  thoughtful  and  sober- 
ing presentation  of  the  plight  of  the 
domestic  lead  and  zinc  miners. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  1  Mr. 
Anderson  1  pointed  out,  these  miners 
have  seen,  in  recent  years,  a  steady 
dwindling  of  their  income  and  their 
market  due  to  a  great  increase  in  imports 
of  these  products  and  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
note  of  the  real  need  for  action. 

As  I  presented  in  testimony  to  the 
committee  considering  the  Lead  and 
Zinc  Act  of  1961,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  action 
that  will  bring  long-range  improvement 
in  this  very  important  industry.  We 
cannot  afford  a  piecemeal  approach,  nor 
one  that  will  only  lead  to  a  continuation 
of  the  decline  in  the  share  of  the  lead 
and  zinc  market  going  to  our  domestic 
producers. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in  order- 
ing S.  1747  to  be  reported  is  an  encourag- 
ing sign,  for  action  at  the  national  level 
is  needed. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  soon 
have  an  opportunity  to  take  favorable 
action  on  this  measure  and  that  this 
will  be  the  beginning  of  a  recognition 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility with  regard  to  the  lead  and 
zinc  problem. 

I  congratulate  the  able  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  for  his  excellent  presenta- 
tion of  this  problem  and  for  his  leader- 
ship in  alleviating  the  plight  of  the  min- 
ers who  have  contributed  so  much  to 
our  security  and  prosperity  in  past  years, 
and  who  must  play  a  vital  role  in  the 
economy  of  our  Nation. 


A  WORD  FOR  FRANCE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  have  heard  or  read  the  cynical 
yarn  that  Americans  are  soft  and  more 
concerned  with  their  comforts  than  with 
the  stark  realities  of  this  Communist - 
threatened  world. 

In  World  War  I  the  Kaiser  and  his 
advisers  said  that  of  us;  Hitler's  Nazis 
and  Japan's  fire-eaters  said  it  and  began 
testing  the  thresholds  of  our  tolerance 
long  before  we  entered  World  War  II, 
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by  abusing  our  hospitalities,  our  citizens, 
and  our  national  dignity,  until  our  en- 
trance into  these  two  wars  becEime 
inevitable. 

The  Soviet  Union,  it  appears,  has 
learned  nothing  from  history,  neither 
do  its  masteis  in  the  Kremlin,  know 
the  courage  of  the  American  people. 

As  an  example  of  our  courageous  de- 
votion to  freedom,  I  call  attention  to  an 
American  citizen  and  the  company  he 
has  founded,  Mr.  A  N.  Spanel  and  the 
International  Latex  Corp.  They  have 
carried  on  a  worldwide  campaign  on  be- 
half of  free-world  imity  for  over  20  years. 
In  these  years  Mr.  Spanel  and  his  com- 
pany have  pleaded  for  an  aggregate  free- 
world  strength  born  of  genuine  unity. 
This  effort  became  an  almost  endless 
flow  of  editorial  advertisements  pre- 
sented as  a  public  service,  in  paid  news- 
paper space.  Additionally,  they  have, 
in  this  manner,  undoubtedly  done  more 
than  any  person  or  company  in  Ameri- 
can history  to  enhance  Franco-American 
relations  by  informing  the  free  world 
and  the  American  people  in  particular  of 
the  importance  of  France  to  it  and  to 
the  United  States 

I  heartily  endorse  this  effort  to 
strengthen  and  perpetuate  the  historic 
ties  which  since  our  War  of  Independ- 
ence and  during  our  Nation's  earliest 
struggles  have  linked  tis  with  Prance. 

Apart  from  these  ties,  it  is  well  for  us 
to  remember  that  almost  uniquely  among 
the  major  nations  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  France  has  carried  the  torch  of 
civilization  and  freedom  in  modern 
times.  Alone  among  the  continental 
p>owers  it  has  never  succumbed  to  the 
totalitarianisms  of  the  right  or  left.  It 
has  never  yielded  to  either  fascism  or 
communism. 

The  most  recent  of  these  articles  ap- 
peared in  the  Paris  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times,  August  21,  1961,  entitled 
"On  Yielding  to  Pressure.'  It  is  as  in- 
formative as  it  is  provocative  and  merits 
the  widest  possible  readership. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Spanel  s  article  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  Yielding  to  Pressitre 

(By  A    N    Spanel) 

The  issue  posed  by  the  dispute  over  Bizerte 
is  difficult  and  dangerous  That  it  has  arisen 
in  this  time  of  nerve-racking  tension  and 
menace  in  Berlin  is  especially  unfortunate. 
Indeed,  the  timing  of  the  violence  unleashed 
by  President  Habib  Bourguiba  in  Bizerte, 
precisely  when  the  Communist  challenge  to 
the  West  in  central  Europe  was  reaching  a 
climax,  may  not  have  been  accidental 

Nations  under  major  threat  in  one  place, 
he  may  have  calculated,  might  be  more 
amenable  to  yielding  under  lesser  pressures 
in  another  place.  It  is  a  tactic  all  too  famil- 
iar In  the  annals  of  political  extortion 

But  whether  the  eruption  of  the  Bizerte 
crisi."  while  the  Berlin  crisis  was  underway 
had  been  planned  or  was  an  unhappy  co- 
incidence. It  is  a  misfortune  that  tests  Amer- 
ican commonsense.  The  hour  Is  far  too 
grave  for  the  counsels  of  panic,  or  for  grand- 
stand plays  reckless  of  larger  consequences 

The  great  free-world  powers,  of  course. 
must  use  their  good  offices  to  promote  an 
equitable  and  peaceful  solution  of  the  prob- 


lem In  Tunisia.  But  the  attainment  of  that 
objective  would  be  seriously  hampered,  per- 
haps precluded,  if  the  American  Government 
again  allows  Itself  to  be  intimidated  by 
dogmatic,  know-nothing  "antlcolonial" 
slogans 

Too  often  In  the  past  Washington  has 
sided  too  easily  with  the  small  country 
against  the  great  power,  regardless  of  the 
facta  and  the  juftlce  of  the  situation,  re- 
gardless ot  tlie  heavy  price  in  free-world 
disunity 

Tlie  temptation  nowadays  is  to  aline  with 
the  emerging  nations,  to  bid  for  their  ap- 
plause, in  defiance  of  larger  and  more  press- 
ing interests  Like  Pavlov's  experimental 
dngs.  we  are  being  conditioned  to  react  to 
the  ringing  of  Afro-Asian  and  Red  bloc  bells. 
It  is  high  tmie  that  we  broke  the  spell  of 
that  conditioning. 

Both  prudence  and  past  experience  de- 
mand tiiat  we  do  not  lofe  sight  of  the  facts 
in  the  Franco-Tunisian  affair  The  record 
must  be  kept  straight.  And  the  central  fact 
in  that  record  Is  that  Mr.  Bourguiba — by  his 
ultimatum  and  by  Initiating  the  violence — 
deliberately  provoked  the  hostilities.  The 
noise  of  artificially  staged  anti-FYench  dem- 
onstrations In  Tunisia  should  not  be  allowed 
to  drown  out  that  reality. 

It  was  alarming,  therefore,  to  read  the 
Washington  dispatch  by  Lloyd  Garrison  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  August  19  If  his 
forecast  of  U.S.  conduct  in  the  UJ*  General 
Assembly  on  Bizerte  is  correct,  then  America 
is  attout  to  perpeuate  another  policy  blunder, 
with  the  Communists  reaping  another  easy 
victory. 

•  Earlier  this  week."  Mr  Garrison  reports. 
it  was  presumed  that  the  United  States 
would  abstain  on  any  resolution  considered 
even  mildly  offensive  to  FYance,  as  it  did 
when  the  Security  Council  voted  on  the  issue 
last   month." 

But  now.  he  says  on  the  authority  of  "a 
highly  qualified  State  Department  official, " 
that  presumption  has  been  canceled  out. 
The  American  position  on  Bizerte  has  "not 
been  decided."  he  attests:  "The  United  States 
has  not  ruled  out  the  possibility  of  voting 
a  mild  African-Asian  bloc  resolution  backing 
Tunisia  " 

This  advance  notice  of  possible  American 
submission  to  Afro-Asian  pressures  is  par- 
ticularly shocking  In  the  context  of  events 
In  Berlin,  which  make  maximum  unity  of 
the  major  NATO  nations  Imperative. 

Can  we  afford  to  affront  and  outrage 
France,  a  steadfast  ally  in  the  central  Euro- 
pean situation?  What  are  we  trying  to  re- 
peat— another  Suez? 

In  1953  Washington  pressure  virtually 
forced  the  British  to  leave  the  Suez  area 
which  in  the  end  served  to  turn  over  Suez 
to  anti-Western  politicos  in  Egypt.  Then  it 
nudged  Britain  into  withdrawing  its  garrison 
from  the  canal  Finally.  In  late  1966.  the 
United  States  intervened  in  concert  with 
Russia  against  France.  Britain,  and  Israel, 
thereby  giving  Nasser  a  standing  and  stature 
that  put  the  free  world  at  a  cruel  disad- 
vantage In  meeting  Soviet  intrusions  In  the 
Middle  East. 

Have  we  learned  nothing  from  that  dis- 
astrous chapter  of  recent  history?  Are  we 
hellbent  for  destruction  of  another  key 
Western  position,  this  time  in  the  vital  Med- 
iterranean, to  appease  Afro-Asians  many  of 
whom  are  openly  manipulated  by  our  com- 
mon enemy? 

What,  after  all,  is  our  country's  priority 
Interest — to  please  the  newly  arrived  "neu- 
tral" nations  heavily  subsidized  by  the 
United  States  and  her  allies,  or  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our  principal 
allies  for  all  that  is  right,  and  to  weld  an 
effective  coalition  of  the  great  democracies 
against  the  crowding  Communist  threat? 

These  are  crucial  questions  that  must  be 
asked  insistently  by  the  American  people 
in   the   davs   of  test   in   the   UN.   As-semblv 


We  dare  not  delude  ourselves  once  more 
that  we  can  continue  to  play  the  ambivalent 
role  of  mobilizing  NATO  strength  and  at 
the  same  time  cutting  it  down  in  U.N.  votes. 


THE    PRESERVATION    OF    CERTAIN 

SHORELINE       AREAS       OF       THE 

UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  543  >  to  promote  the  pres- 
ervation, for  the  public  use  and  benefit, 
of  certain  portions  of  the  shoreline  areas 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing proposed  legislation  is  designed  to 
promote  the  preservation  for  the  public 
use  and  benefit  of  certain  portions  of  the 
shorelines  of  the  United  States.  The  bill 
was  reported  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  by  almost  a 
unanimous  vote,  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Anderson], 
before  he  left  last  weekend  to  undergo 
surgery,  asked  me  to  present  the  bill  to 
the  Senate.  I  have  just  been  advised 
that  he  has  undergone  surgery  and  he 
has  withstood  the  operation  very  suc- 
cessfully. I  am  sure  he  will  be  back  in 
his  seat  within  the  very  near  future. 

The  bill,  known  as  the  shorelines  bill, 
is  one  on  which  the  committee  has  spent 
considerable  time  and  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  in  attempting  to  work 
out  many  different  viewpoints  in  this 
particular  field.  I  think  we  are  all  aware 
that  the  coimtry  is  in  a  population  ex- 
plosion, which  is  going  on  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate.  For  example,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  made  us  very  well 
aware  that  there  is  an  even  greater  ex- 
plosion in  the  demand  for  recreational 
facilities  and  for  the  opportunity  to  get 
out  of  doors. 

Since  World  War  II.  park  and  forest 
visitors,  the  number  of  hunters  and  fish- 
ers— and  particularly  the  number  of 
people  who  seek  recreation  on  a  beach  of 
one  sort  or  another — has  mounted  far 
faster  than  population  itself.  At  least 
three  multipliers  are  at  work:  popula- 
tion growth,  increasing  individual  in- 
comes which  make  it  possible  for  more 
people  to  afford  outdoor  recreational  ac- 
tivity, and  increased  leisure  time — longer 
vacations — which  afford  greater  opiX)r- 
timity  to  get  out  of  doors. 

The  growth  in  numbers  of  visitors  at 
all  types  of  outdoor  recreation  facilities 
since  World  War  II  has  been  phenom- 
enal— and  the  greatest  of  all  has  been  at 
beaches,  reservoirs,  and  facilities  which 
offer  water  sports.  You  will  find  in  the 
rer>ort  on  this  bill-  a  table  showing  the 
average  armual  percentage  increase  in 
use  of  various  types  of  facilities.  At- 
tendance at  national  parks  has  been 
going  up  8  percent  a  year.  It  has  gone 
up  10  percent  at  national  forests  and 
State  parks,  and  12  percent  at  our  wild- 
life refuges  and  ranges.  Topping  them 
all.  however,  is  a  28  i>ercent  annual  aver- 
age increase  in  use  of  Corps  of  Engineers 
reservoirs. 

A  recent  Gallup  study  indicated  that 
about  twice  as  many  residents  of  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  want  to  go  to  the 
beaches  as  go  to  the  moimt&ins  for  a 
weekend  outdoors. 
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There  has  been  a  tremendous  growth 
In  Gutboeupd  motors  in  use  in  the  Nation — 
from  2.8  million  in  1950  to  more  than 
6  million  in  1960. 

This  increase  in  use  of  water-based 
recreaticmal  facilities  has  been  reflected 
in  increased  demand  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment for  more  public  beaches. 

In  1935,  the  Park  Service  suggested 
the  acquisition  of  12  national  seashore 
recreation  areas  with  600.000  acres  and 
more  than  400  miles  of  ocean  and  gulf 
shore  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  would  then  have  cost  less 
than  $15  million  total.  One  of  the  areas 
was  partly  acquired — Cape  Hatteras.  We 
are  looking  at  another  now.  Padre  Is- 
land. The  estimated  cost  of  acquiring 
about  two-thirds  of  the  island  is  now  12 
times  the  estimated  cost  of  the  whole  is- 
land back  in  1935.  A  bill  to  acquire  Padre 
Island  is  pending  before  the  Interior 
Committee,  and  we  hope  to  consider  it 
tomorrow  in  a  markup  session.  The 
other  10  areas  proposed  in  1935  are  gone. 
They  have  become  real  estate  develop- 
ments and  industrial  sites  and  it  is  un- 
thinkable to  take  them  over  now.  One 
area,  available  to  the  Grovernment  at  $26 
an  acre  in  1935.  is  now  being  sold  in  lots 
valued  at  $65  per  front  foot. 

Many  examples  can  be  given  of  the  in- 
crease in  costs.  The  bill  is  intended  to 
move  the  Nation  along  in  an  orderly, 
economical  way  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  both  Federal  and  State  shore- 
line recreation  areas  which  will  meet  the 
growing  demand,  and  will  develop  some 
of  these  shoreline  facilities  in  inland 
States. 

The  bill  does  three  things: 
First,  it  directs  the  National  Park 
Service  to  make  detailed  studies  of  12 
areas  which  might  be  considered  for  na- 
tional shoreline  recreational  facilities. 
Most  of  these  areas  were  spotted  in  the 
Park  Service's  reconnaissance  survey  of 
our  shorelines.  They  are  in  the  group 
which  the  Park  Service  considered  most 
outstanding  and  worthy  of  Federal 
consideration. 

In  processing  the  Cape  Cod  bill,  which 
we  recently  enacted,  and  the  Point  Reyes 
bill,  which  is  now  on  the  calendar,  and 
will  be  brought  up  by  motion  momen- 
tarily, the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  found  that  much  de- 
tailed information  is  needed  than  the 
generalized  study  which  the  Park  Serv- 
ice was  able  to  do  on  its  reconnaissance 
study  with  private  funds. 

The  first  major  objective  of  S.  543  is 
to  have  the  Park  Service  make  the  neces- 
sary detailed  studies  of  the  12  areas 
enumerated  in  the  bill.  Of  the  16  areas 
originally  in  the  bill.  2  have  been  re- 
moved by  direction  of  the  committee. 
I  believe  an  amendment  will  be  offered 
to  take  out  two  areas  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  which  are  now  being  made  the 
subject  of  individual  park  bills.  Shortly 
I  will  yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  first  amendment  along  that  line. 

The  amount  of  money  estimated  which 
will  be  necessary  to  make  these  detailed 
studies  is  approximately  $400,000. 

The  second  major  objective  of  the  bill 
Is  to  stimulate  the  various  States  to 
cooperate  in  meeting  the  public's  de- 


mand for  shoreline  recreaticaa  facilities. 
Approprlaticn  from  time  to  time  of  a 
grand  total  of  $25  million  of  matching 
funds  is  authorized,  to  assist  the  States 
in  acquiring  State  shoreline  areas.  The 
proposal  of  such  a  matching  fund  pro- 
gram has  itself  done  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  activating  the  States  to  meet 
their  share  of  responsibility  in  this  field. 
The  chairman  has  corresponded  with 
the  Governors  of  the  States.  A  great 
majority  of  them  have  looked  over  the 
problem  as  it  affects  their  State  and 
responded  enthusiastically  to  the  State 
aid  provision  in  the  bill.  Their  letters 
will  be  foimd  in  the  printed  hearings. 

Without  question,  this  $25  million  of 
matching  funds  will  get  us  not  ju.st  twice 
its  total  in  State  recreational  facilities, 
but  several  times  its  total  by  stimulat- 
ing the  States  to  move  ahead  on  their 
own.  The  sum  is  a  vei-y  modest  one 
cwnpared  to  the  job  to  be  done.  If  it 
were  equally  divided  among  tlie  States — 
and  that  is  not  required  to  be  done — it 
would  amount  to  $500,000  for  each  of 
the  50  States.  This  is  not  a  tremendous 
amount  in  view  of  costs,  which  are  run- 
ning up  to  $3  million  per  mile  of  water- 
front in  more  densely  populated  areas 
where  the  demand  and  the  need  for 
shoreline  recreation  facilities  Is  the 
greatest. 

The  third  objective  oi'  this  bill  is  to 
have  the  National  Forest  Service  take  a 
look  at  lands  the  Federal  Government 
already  owns— the  186  million  acres  in 
the  national  forests  in  44  States—and 
see  if  we  cannot  establish  some  water- 
based  recreation  areas  without  paying 
millions  of  dollars  acquisition  costs. 

The  Forest  Service  has  54  miles  of 
shoreline  on  the  Great  Lakes.  42  miles 
on  the  Oregon  and  California  coasts 
and  about  11.000  miles  of  ocean  front 
in  Alaska.  The  national  forests  con- 
tain 1,000  reservoirs  and  over  12.000 
lakes  of  more  than  10  acres  in  size,  total- 
ing 2.7  million  acres.  They  have  81,000 
miles  of  rivers  and  streams. 

The  national  forests  now  include 
some  well-known  water-based  recrea- 
tion areas  such  as  Pend  Oreille.  Pali- 
sades, Flaming  Gorge.  Chelan,  and  Shas- 
ta in  the  West;  Ouachita,  Cumberland, 
Fontana,  and  Watauga  m  the  South- 
east, and  the  great  Boundary  Waters 
canoe  area  in  Minnesota.  It  has  fine 
recreation  areas  on  Lake  Tahoe,  which 
lies  across  the  California -Nevada  bor- 
der. It  is  my  hope  that  they  will  survey 
their  holdings  in  that  area  for  possible 
expansion  of  the  facilities  already  there 
and  that  the  Park  Service  will  look  into 
the  possibility  of  some  development  on 
the  eastern  Nevada  shore,  where  it  may 
be  possible  to  acquire  some  lake  front- 
age very  reasonably. 

The  bill  before  us  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  $400,000  for  these  Forest 
Service  studies — an  authorization  tiiat 
can  save  us  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  by 
assuring  optimum  use  of  lands  we  al- 
ready own— to  meet  the  demand  for 
shoreline  recreation  facilities.  '| 

The  appropriations  authorized  in  the 
bill  are  $400,000  for  Park  Service  stud- 
ies. $400,000  for  the  Forest  Service 
survey,  and  $25  million  to  be  appropri- 


ated over  a  period  of  years  for  aid  to 
the  States. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
after  many  years  of  careful  consideration 
by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  the 
wilderness  bill  is  now  before  the  Senate 
for  action. 

Ihe  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  aie  to  be 
congratulated  for  their  careful  study  and 
review  of  this  very  important  measure 
and  for  the  thoroughness  with  which 
tiiey  considered  the  views  of  all  those 
who  aie  concerned  with  the  plan  under 
which  the  wilderness  system  is  to  be 
established.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  In- 
tenor  Committee  has  re'X)rted  a  good 
bill,  and  I  would  ur^e  favorable  con- 
.sideration  of  S.  174  by  the  Senate. 

On  July  29  an  outstanding  newspaper 
in  my  State  editorially  supported  the  biil 
as  reported  to  the  Senate.  This  paper, 
the  St  Louis  Po.s.t-Dispatch,  has  been  a 
leader  in  efforts  to  preserve  and  develop 
Uic  natural  resources  of  both  the  State 
of  Missouri  and  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that  an   editorial,  entitled  'Out  of 
the  Wilderness?"   in   the  July  29.   1961.  ' 
St.  Louis  Post-Di.spatch,  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Out  of  the  VVildekness? 

Per  5  years  the  so-called  wilderness  bill 
has  be«n  pending  ;n  Congress.  At  List,  by  a 
solid  11  ^  vote,  It  has  been  recommended  for 
pa-ssage  by  the  Sen.ite  Interior  Committee, 
Chairman  Clintoh  Anderson's  enthusiasm 
and  the  support  of  western  Senators  g1%'lng  It 
a  good  chance  on  the  floor.  And  the  2,400 
pages  of  Senate  testimony  In  Its  favor  ought 
to  impress  the  Hovise. 

Under  thw  me.i.sure,  portions  of  nntlon.-U 
parks,  national  forest*,  and  wildlife  reserves 
would  be  set  aside  in  perpetuity  so  that 
future  generations  might  have  at  le.ist  a 
glimpse  here  and  there  of  their  land  in  Its 
virginal  state.  No  new  agency  would  be  set 
up.  and  Congress  could  review  the  provisions. 
fr..m  time  to  time,  in  the  light  of  experience. 

Perhaps  few  of  us  have  a  taste  for  the 
rugged  pleasure  of  wild  beauty.  Nevertheless 
the  logic  or  preser\-ing  at  least  a  small  por- 
tion of  our  natural  scenery  must  be  per- 
suasive to  all  except  those  devotees  of  the 
bulldozer  who  would  exploit  anything.  It 
Is  a  minor  mystery  why  this  bill  was  not 
passed  long  ago.  Let  us  hope  that  It  will 
be  listed  among  the  accomplishments  of  this 
Congress. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  BIBtE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  if  the  pending  bill  fol- 
lows up  on  more  .-eservations  similar  to 
the  Cape  Cod  reservation  which  the 
committee  reported  earlier  and  which 
has  been  enacted  into  law.  It  involves 
the  same  principle,  does  it  not? 

Mr,  BIBLE.  It  is  the  same  principle. 
I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  coauthor  of  the  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore  bill,  that  it  follows 
exactly  the  same  pattern.  At  one  time 
the  Cape  Cod  bill  was  before  us  for  study. 
The  studies  went  forward,  as  the  Sena- 
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tor  knows,  and  as  a  result  of  the  studies 
and  the  fine  work  that  went  into  the 
proposals  that  came  before  the  commit- 
tee, we  were  able  to  move  the  Cape  Cod 
bill  forward.  The  pending  bill  follows 
the  same  principle. 

Mr,  SALTONSTALL,  The  question 
will  then  arise  as  to  the  p>eak  or  top 
priority  areas  which  should  be  the  next 
priority  areas  to  be  considered,  because 
they  might  be  lost  if  we  did  not  acquire 
them  now, 

Mr,  BIBLE  That  is  true.  Without 
doubt  the  costs  will  inrrease  What  these 
studies  will  show.  I  do  not  know.  How- 
ever, we  cannot  move  forward  intelli- 
gently without  the  detailed  studies  that 
the  bill  envisions, 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  And  the  ,<=tudies 
are  to  be  made  within  2  years,  or  so, 
so  that  we  can  pet  .some  action. 

Mr,  BIBLE.  The  report  must  be  made 
within  2  years  from  the  enactment  of 
the  bill.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, whicti  is  in  charge  of  the  National 
Forest  lands,  will  be  required  to  report 
back  in  a  period  of  2  years 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  and  his  committee  I  know 
the  feeling  in  my  State  in  the  Cape  Cod 
area,  what  it  means  to  many  people.  As 
one  Member  of  the  Senate  and  as  one 
who  knows  the  advantages  of  such  action 
as  is  contemplated,  I  hope  the  bill  will 
be  passed 

Mr  BIBLE  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  I  hope  the  bill  will  be  enacted.  If 
we  had  not  had  studies  made  on  the 
Cape  Cod  area  we  would  never  have  been 
able  to  work  out  a  bill  generally  as  satis- 
factory- as  this  one. 

So  the  very  purpose  of  this  action  is 
to  move  in  the  direction  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.    EXDUGLAS.      Mr.    President,   will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 
,     Mr.  BIBLE.    I  yield 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
committee  has  reported  the  shoreline 
bill.  It  is  much  needed.  I  hope  the 
work  will  be  speedily  conducted.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Nevada 
upon  his  work. 

However,  may  I  inquire  as  to  the  status 
of  projects  which  are  not  included  under 
section  2.  Do  I  understand  correctly 
that  if  they  are  not  included,  they  are 
put  at  the  Dottom  of  the  totem  pole,  so 
to  speak? 

Mr,  BIBLE,  No.  no;  far  from  it,  I 
hiked  over  the  Indiana  Dunes  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
know  of  his  interest  in  the  Indiana 
Dunes.  This  is  a  matter  of  special  legis- 
lation which  is  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  It  so  happens  that  it  is  before 
the  subcommittee  of  which  I  am  the 
chairman.  I  have  said  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  as  I  have  said  to  many  of 
his  constituents,  and  to  many  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Indiana  who  have  written  me 
about  the  Indiana  Dunes,  that  I  plan  to 
hold  full  dress  hearings  on  the  Indiana 
Dunes  in  either  January  or  February. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  decision  is  fa- 
vorable, the  Indiana  Dunes  could  move  up 
toward  the  top  of  the  list,  instead  of 
being  put  in  the  basement? 


Mr.  BIBLE.  I  do  not  think  the  Indi- 
ana Dunes  are  in  the  basement.  I  would 
rank  the  bills  which  we  are  looking  at 
at  the  present  time  as  something  in  this 
order: 

First,  the  Cape  Cod  bill,  which  has 
become  a  law  Next,  the  bill  which  is 
now  on  the  calendar  as  the  Point  Reyes 
bill,  which  has  been  studied  in  detail. 
There  are  some  details  concerning  the 
Indiana  Dunes  which  need  to  be  studied. 

The  third  bill  which  is  coming  along 
in  the  national  seashore  proup  relates  to 
Padre  Island.  Tex. 

Then.  I  should  say.  quit^  possibly,  if 
the  hearings  vindicate  the  proposal  and 
justify  moving  it.  the  Indiana  Dunes  bill 
would  probably  be  the  fourth  in  line. 

I  .should  say  that  the  Oregon  Dunes 
bill  would  be  the  fifth  in  this  particular 
chain  of  national  .seashore  proposals. 

Mrs,  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr,  BIBLE     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  wish  it  were 
possible  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  sec  the  expression  on  the  face 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  be- 
cause he  has  his  bill  safely  behind  him. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL,  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr,  BIBLE.    I  yield, 

Mr,  SALTONSTALL.  When  the  Sena- 
tor from  Masaschusetts  looks  at  the  lady 
Senator  from  Oregon,  what  can  he  do 
but  smile? 

I  should  hke  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  a  question.  He  said  he  trudged 
along  the  Indiana  Dunes.  But  did  he  nm 
as  fast  as  the  picture  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  which  was  pubUshed  in  the 
press  seemed  to  indicate  he  covered  the 
span? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  easily  outdistanced  the 
Senator  from  Nevada.  I  now  yield  agam 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr,  DOUGLAS.  I  understand  the 
studies  were  being  made  without  preju- 
dice to  the  other  projects.  If,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress, it  is  desirable  to  push  the  Oregon 
Dunes,  Point  Reyes,  Padre  Island,  and 
the  Indiana  Dunes,  they  will  not  be  held 
back  because  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  No.  To  the  contrary-, 
the  Indiana  Dunes  project  has  moved 
along  a  little  further  than  have  the  pro- 
posals for  some  of  the  other  areas  which 
are  designated  in  the  bill — some  16  in 
all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, the  bill  provides  for  a  study  of 
two  fine  areas  in  the  great  State  of 
Michigan.  The  studies  have  been  made 
by  independent  people.  The  project  has 
moved  foward  even  faster  than  we 
thought  it  would.  We  have  made  it  the 
subject  of  a  special  bill  introduced  by  tlie 
two  Senators  from  Michigan.  Because 
of  that  work,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan will  offer  an  amendment  to  remove 
two  projects  from  the  bill  and  move  for- 
ward with  it  independently.  The  com- 
mittee would  certainly  do  the  same  thing 
with  respect  to  the  Indiana  Dunes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  for  his  graciousness  and 
cooperation,  and  I  express  the  hope  that 
this  beneficence  will  continue  to  increase. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  be- 


cause I  have  alluded  to  the  problem  of 
Michigan  several  times. 

Mr  McNAMARA,  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 

read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator's  amendment  will  not  be  in  or- 
der until  the  committee  amendments 
have  been  adopted. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  withhold  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  so  as  to 
accommodate  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, I  move  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments be  adopted  en  bloc. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr,  President,  the 
committee  amendment  on  page  5,  line  22, 
involves  an  increase  from  $10  million  to 
$25  million, 

Mr.  BIBLE,  That  is  the  amendment 
relating  to  the  payments  authorized  to 
be  appropriated, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  The  Senator's  re- 
quest means  that  if  the  amendments  are 
adopted  en  bloc  it  will  be  impossible  to 
cut  that  amount  back. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  would  not  be  my 
intention.  I  would  ask  that  the  bill  as 
amended  be  subject  to  further  amend- 
ment. I  have  no  disposition  to  try  to 
preclude  the  Senator  from  Wisconsm 
from  offering  amendments  at  any  time. 
if  he  wished  to  do  so. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  no  such  mtention.  but  he 
would  like  to  ask  some  questions  about 
which  he  feels  certain  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  might  be  able  to  satisfy  him. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
suggest,  by  asking  that  the  conunittee 
amendments  be  adopted  en  bloc,  that 
any  Senator  be  precluded  from  offering 
an  amendment  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  •■  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  may  request  that 
the  bill  as  amended  be  treated  as  origi- 
nal text  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BIBLE,  That  would  be  my  sec- 
ond request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr,  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  to  enable  him  to  offer  his 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
lines  21  and  22.  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  "Pictured  Rocks  and  Grand  Sable 
Dunes.  Michigan;  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes, 
Michigan;". 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  and  I 
agree  in  principle  with  S.  543,  a  bill  to 
promote  the  preservation,  for  the  public 
use  and  benefit,  of  certain  portions  of 
the  shoreline  areas  of  the  United  States. 

We  agree  also  with  the  need  to  study 
and  investigate  certain  areas  to  deter- 
mine what  future  action  should  be  taken 
to  save  and  preserve  certain  well-known 
and  outstanding  shoreline  areas  of  the 
Atlantic.  Pacific,  gulf,  and  the  Great 
Lakes. 

However,  of  the  several  areas  listed  in 
section  2  for  study  and  investigation, 
both  the  Pictured  Rocks-Grand  Sable 
Dunes    and    Sleeping    Bear    Dunes    in 
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Michigan  have  already  been  investigated 
thoroughly  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

In  1959,  the  National  Park  Service 
with  donated  funds  initiated  detailed 
studies  of  both  the  Pictured  Rocks  and 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  areas.  These 
studies  that  recommended  both  areas  for 
addition  to  the  national  park  system 
have  been  completed  and  the  final  re- 
ports are  now  being  processed  for  publi- 
cation. The  three  reports  on  the  Sleep- 
ing Bear  area  have  already  gone  to  the 
printer  and  distribution  is  scheduled  for 
the  middle  of  September.  These  three 
reports  will  include: 

First.  A  summary  report  including  a 
proposed  plan  for  public  use  develop- 
ment. 

Second.  A  comprehensive  treatise  of 
the  natural  history  and  other  values  of 
the  area. 

Third.  A  report  on  economic  feasibil- 
ity of  establishing  the  area  as  a  unit  of 
the  national  park  system. 

The  latter  report  was  prepared  by  the 
Institute  of  Community  Development 
and  Service  of  the  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity. 

The  final  report  on  the  Pictured  Rocks 
area — which  encompasses  the  Grand 
Sable  Dimes — is  receiving  final  edit  prior 
to  submission  to  a  printer.  Distribution 
of  this  comprehensive  report  is  expected 
later  this  fall  and  will  include  chap- 
ters on  natural  history,  proposed  devel- 
opment of  public  benefit,  and  economic 
feasibility. 

At  our  request,  the  National  Park 
Service  furnished  advance  information 
on  the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  detailed  studies  of  both  the  Pictured 
Rocks  and  Sleeping  Bear  areas.  Based 
on  this  information,  we  introduced  on 
June  27  bills  to  establish  national  recrea- 
tion areas  at  both  locations.  We  hope, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Interior 
Committee  chairman  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee,  to 
move  forward  without  delay  to  public 
hearings  and  consideration  of  the  vary- 
ing points  of  view  on  these  two  proposals. 

Therefore,  because  both  areas  have 
already  been  studied  thoroughly,  have 
been  determined  to  be  of  national  sig- 
nificance, and  legislation  reflecting  the 
current  judgment  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  as  to  these  areas  is  before 
the  Senate,  I  propose  that  section  2  of 
S.  543  be  amended  to  exclude  both  the 
Pictured  Rocks-Grand  Sable  Dues  and 
the  Sleeping  Bear  areas,  both  in  Michi- 
gan, as  areas  for  investigation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  chairman  if 
he  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  the  proposal  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan.  The 
amendment  he  offers  is  acceptable  to 
the  committee.  Enough  studies  have 
been  made  by  outside  groups,  and  we 
have  moved  area  studies  forward  in  such 
manner,  that  we  now  have  information 
to  go  forward  with  the  necessary  hear- 
ings. This  we  will  do  either  this  fall 
in-  early  next  year  with  respect  to  inde- 
pendent bills  to  create  national  seashore 
areas  in  those  two  parts  of  Michigan. 
Ihey  will  be  considered  independently, 
because   it   has  now  been   determined 


that  there  is  no  need  for  further  study. 
I  am  happy,  for  that  reason,  to  accept 
the   Senator's   amendment. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  for  his 
cooperation.  I  assure  him  we  will  pur- 
sue the  project  in  any  manner  he  deems 
advisable  to  reach  the  ultimate  objec- 
tives of  his  committee. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  We  hope  to  take  a  look 
at  the  Michigan  area  later  this  fall  or 
early  next  year.  It  has  great  problems, 
just  as  all  the  seashore  areas  have  prob- 
lems. They  include  the  problems  of 
people  who  have  lived  in  the  areas  for 
many  years. 

This  point  was  raised  in  comicction 
with  the  seashore  bills.  The  dairy 
people  have  some  vital  interests  which 
need  protection  and  will  be  protected, 
and  there  are  similar  problems.  But  as 
a  result  of  the  hearings.  I  believe  it  will 
be  possible  to  move  the  bills  forward  in 
a  satisfactory  way. 

In  any  event,  the  necessary  studies 
have  been  made,  and  there  is  no  need 
to  have  them  covered  by  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  have  asked  that  I  yield 
to  them.  I  promised  to  yield  first  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  a  distinguished 
member  ot  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.     I  now  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  President,  section  3  of  the  bill 
provides  the  Secretary  with  authority  to 
pay  up  to  one-half  of  the  purchasing 
price  of  any  land  or  water  area  to  be 
acquired  by  a  State  in  accordance  with 
this  section.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  areas  to  be  acquired  may  in- 
clude inland  river  systems.  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  during  the  consiieration 
of  the  bill  both  the  distinguished  occu- 
pant of  the  chair,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  and  I  made 
quite  a  point  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
surveys  to  be  conducted  under  the  bill 
and  also  in  the  acquisitions,  attention 
should  be  given  to  our  inland  water  sys- 
tems and  shorelme  areas  within  the 
interior  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
to  those  aroimd  the  Great  Lakes  and 
on  the  seacoasts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  report  by  the  committee,  be- 
ginning on  page  5,  with  the  heading  "In- 
land River  Shores,"  and  continuing  to 
near  the  bottom  of  page  6,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  so  as  to 
make  clear  that  the  future  planning 
with  respect  to  shoreline  acquisition 
and  development  will  include  inland 
river  shores. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  'No.  649)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Inland  River  Shores 

During  the  committees  consideration  of 
S.  543  amendments  were  proposed  to  Include 
studies  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  ranjor 
tributaries,  the  upper  Mis.<^ourl  River  between 
Port  Peck  Dam  and  Fort  Benton.  Mont  ,  the 
C^^lumbla,  and  other  rivers. 

The  committee  believes  that  a  surveiy  of 
shoreline  recreational  opportunities  on  major 


rivers  and  other  Inland  lakes  should  be  un- 
dertaken. The  rising  demand  for  such  rec- 
reational facilities  will  ultimately  require 
that  It  be  done  and,  as  In  the  case  of  sea- 
shores, the  Increasing  speed  of  development 
of  desirable  sites  by  commercial  Interests 
will  greatly  Increase  values  and  Government 
cost  of  acquisition  as  time  elapses.  S.  54.3 
includes  the  preservation  and  development 
of  shoreline  areas  on  Inland  river  systems  as 
one  of  the  objectives  of  the  Congress.  The 
amendment  to  Include  studies  of  specified 
stretches  of  Inland  rivers  was  set  aside  only 
upon  the  understanding  that  the  National 
Park  Service  will  be  requested  to  undertake  a 
broad  reconnaissance  study  of  major  inland 
river  and  lake  areas,  In  the  pattern  of  the 
seashore  studies  previously  conducted,  to 
identify  specific  areas  of  present  or  potential 
benefit  to  the  general  public  warranting  leg- 
islation authorizing  more  intensive  studies 
of  the  desirability  of  Federal  acquisition  of 
a  reasonable  number  of  specific  Inland  river 
sites.  The  committee's  action  in  setting  aside 
the  proposed  river  amendments  was  in  no 
way  a  disapproval  of  the  proposal  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  done  to  permit  a  more  com- 
prehensive approach  to  the  problem.  It  Is 
not  sufficient  to  establish  recreation  areas  on 
shores  at  the  perimeter  of  the  48  contiguous 
States.  There  is  equivalent  need  for  similar 
facilities  In  the  Inland  States. 

The  16  seashore  areas  which  the  National 
Park  Service  Is  directed  to  study  by  S.  543 
do  not  Include  any  of  the  5  areas  which  Con- 
gress IS  curre:itly  considering  for  acquisition. 
Additional  studies  are  not  required  in  there 
five  instances.  The  list  does  Include  areas 
on  the  Atlantic.  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Pacific, 
and  Great  Lakes  shores  which  were  found 
to  be  outstanding  and  worthy  of  considera- 
tion for  national  acquisition  in  the  1955-59 
reconnaissance  studies. 

Since  the  introduction  of  S  543  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  has  done  more  extensive 
study  of  two  of  the  named  areas  In  Michigan 
(Pictured  Rocks  and  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes) 
and  appropriations  for  a  study  of  the  shores 
of  Hawaii  have  been  proposed  and  are  under 
consideration.  The  areas  were  retained  in 
S.  543  to  assure  completion  of  the  stvidles 
and  reports.  Because  of  its  knowledge  of  the 
status  of  these  reports,  the  committee  added 
Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah  and  Lake  Tahoe  in 
Nevada-California  without  increasing  the 
$400,000  authorization  of  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  finance  the  total  proj- 
ect. It  is  believed  the  work  of  studying  the 
additional  areas  can  be  funded  from  the  total 
because  of  the  work  completed  on  the  two 
areas  designed  in  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  the  report  makes 
abundantly  clear  that  nothing  in  the  bill 
would  in  any  way  run  cotmter  to  the 
expressions  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  or 
the  expressions  by  the  distinguished  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair,  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  Tins  measure  merely  calls  for 
a  more  comprehensive  approach. 

Mr.  MILLER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
two  or  three  things  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  connection  with  tliis 
measure. 

Like  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  I  am 
from  an  inland  State  which  has  no  sea- 
shore. Nevertheless.  I  have  supported 
the  bill.  But  I  join  other  Senators  in 
believing  that  in  dealing  with  this  mat- 
ter, we  should  provide  for  orderly  pro- 
cedure and  development.  This  year  we 
have  committed  our.^elves  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  quite  a  few  million  dollars 
for  the  Cape  Cod  Seashore.    The  Point 
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Reyes  Seashore  bill  Is  now  on  the  cal- 
endar. The  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Is  now  acting  on  the 
Padre  Island  bill,  and  I  am  Informed  it 
will  complete  its  action  in  the  next  day 
or  two. 

So,  all  in  all,  I  believe  that  in  the  next 
few  years,  in  connection  with  these  three 
.ireas  alone,  by  means  of  the  authoriza- 
tions conti\ined  in  the  bills,  we  shall 
have  committed  ourselves  to  the  expend- 
iture of  probably  close  to  $75  million 
to  $100  million.  I  support  this  develop- 
ment; I  believe  it  is  a  wise  investment 
in  the  future  of  the  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  cannot  help  but  be  some- 
what concerned  about  the  amount  of 
funds  required  for  this  work,  which  we 
believe  desirable. 

In  particular,  in  connection  with  this 
bill.  I  believe  that  part  of  the  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  set  forth 
in  the  report,  should  be  read  into  the 
Record,  because  it  is  very  significant.  It 
reads  as  follows; 

At  this  lime,  there  is  no  way  to  appraise 
the  extent  of  land  devoted  to  commercial 
timber  production  or  other  resource  \ises  that 
might  be  afTected  by  shoreline  areas  to  be 
studied  by  the  Secretaries  of  Interior  and 
Agriculture.  In  connection  with  the  studies 
that  will  be  directed  by  the  bill.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  the  concerned  Departments 
should,  In  making  their  recommendations 
to  the  Congress,  e\a:uat^  the  Impact  rf 
these  recommendations  on  other  land  re- 
source.^  T\\e  future  needs  of  the  Nation  for 
the  products  and  services  provided  by  forest 
lands  Is  expected  to  be  so  great  that  Con- 
gress should  have  the  benefit  of  such  evalu- 
ation m  considering  the  recommendations 
to  be  submitted  to  it  by  the  executive  de- 
partments. 

So  I  believe  this  will  lead  us  down  a 
more  orderly  path  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  our  seashores,  which  will  be 
necessary  if  we  are  to  make  proper  pro- 
vision for  the  recreational  facilities  of 
our  population.  I  only  hope  that  the 
last  sentence  of  the  Secretary's  letter 
will  be  well  remembered  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  wilderness  bill.  The  fu- 
ture needs  of  the  Nation  in  connection 
with  the  products  of  our  forest  lands 
are  expected  to  be  so  great  that  Congress 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  evalua- 
tion which  is  to  be  provided:  and  I  hope 
that  will  be  carefully  considered  when 
we  take  up  the  wilderness  bill,  which 
interlocks  with  the  seashore  area  de- 
velopment bills. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  He  has  been  a  most  helpful 
member  of  our  committee,  and  has  taken 
a  very  definite  Interest  in  this  impor- 
tant area  of  conservation,  and  has  made 
very  definite  contributions. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BEBLE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  and  an  enthusiastic  support- 
er of  the  bill  to  set  aside  national  shore- 
lines, and  having  followed  the  efforts  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  in  the  subcom- 
mittee, of  which  he  is  chairman.  I  wish 
highly  to  commend  him  for  his  most 
effective  handling  of  the  bill.  When  the 
history  of  this  Congress  is  written,  I  be- 


lieve one  of  the  things  longest  remem- 
bered about  it  will  be  its  achievement  of 
establishing  these  shoreline  areas.  This 
is  resource  development  in  the  finest 
sense.  It  will  make  life  richer  and  bet- 
ter for  all  the  American  people. 

I  hope  the  same  eCBciency  which  has 
characterized  the  handling  of  the  bill 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  will 
continue.  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore 
is  established.  Last  week  the  Interior 
Committee  reiwrted  favorably  on  Point 
Reye.s  in  California.  Padre  Island.  Tex., 
will.  I  am  confident,  be  reported  shortly. 

As  for  the  Indiana  Dime.s,  to  which  I 
wrs  happily  introduced  by  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  bovGLASl, 
I  hope  we  get  speedy  action.  I  went 
there  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  1  Mr.  Moss  I— and 
was  deeply  impres.spd  by  its  beauty  and 
deeply  depressed  by  the  rap;dity  with 
which  it  was  being  destroyed  by  the 
plague  of  pollution  and  other  forces  of 
annihilation.  I  wi.sh  to  say  that  time  is 
awasting  and  that  every  week  that  passes 
imtil  we  act.  we  are  in  danger  of  losing 
still  more  of  this  pricele.ss  heritage  sit- 
uated in  an  a;-ea  which,  perhaps  beyond 
any  other  in  the  Nation,  because  of  its 
nearness  to  the  second  greatest  popula- 
tion concentration  in  the  United  States, 
needs  to  be  preserved  in  the  interest 
of  this  rapidly  increa.sing  citizenry. 
Much  of  this  area  has  already  been  de- 
stroyed. When  Senator  Moss  and  I  were 
there  a  year  ago  last  spring,  we  traveled 
through  a  smog  which  would  make  the 
Los  Angeles  smog  seem  pale  and  harm- 
less by  comparison  Our  eyes  and  nos- 
trils were  assailed  by  acrid  fumes  from 
steel  mills.  We  saw  the  foul  pollution 
of  the  once  beautiful  Indiana  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan  We  were  deeply  dis- 
tressed to  think  that  there  was  not  unan- 
imous support  for  a  move  to  put  an  end 
to  that,  pollution  and  destruction,  and  to 
preserve  the  priceless  and  unique  heri- 
tage that  the  Nation  had  in  the  Indiana 
Dunes.  Their  preservation — at  least 
what  is  left  of  them — is  called  for  im- 
peratively: and  I  hope  we  shall  move  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  save  what  little 
is  left  of  Indiana's  shoreline. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr    President 

Mr  BIBLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  have  several 
questions  concerning  the  sharp  increase 
in  appropriations  in  this  bill  from  $10 
million  up  to  $25  million.  I  note  that 
the  bill  was  introduced  on  January  23, 
and  that  the  bill  as  oririnally  introduced 
appears  to  have  provided  for  the  au- 
thorization of  an  appropriation  of  $10 
million.  In  the  bill  on  page  5.  in  line 
20,  we  find  an  indication  that  that  was 
the  authorization  originally  contem- 
plated. 

In  the  committee  report  I  notice  there 
are  letters  which  were  received  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. In  each  case,  as  I  review  the 
committee  report,  it  seems  that  the  let- 
ters were  written  on  the  basis  of  the 
original  bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture refers  to  the  $10  million  authoriza- 
tion. 


I  have  several  questions  to  ask  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter: 

First,  was  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  were  the  other  Departments  ap- 
prised of  the  increase  to  $25  million,  and 
did  they  approve  of  that  much  of  an 
increase? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  would  say  that  the  in- 
crease was  made  only  after  rather  ex- 
haustive hearings,  as  reflected  in  the 
written  report  on  the  hearings  which  is 
before  the  Senate.  They  indicated  that 
$10  million  would  be  most  inadequate  in 
order  to  do  the  job  of  matching  the 
fund.s  provided  by  the  States.  For  ex- 
ample—and I  happened  to  conduct  the 
hearings— the  head  of  the  Park  and 
Recreation  Board— I  believe  that  is  his 
official  title— of  the  State  of  California 
appeared  before  the  committee'  and 
made  a  rather  strong  presentation  to 
the  effect  that  $10  million  would  be 
inadequate. 

He  pointed  out,  for  example,  that  in 
the  State  of  California  the  $10  million 
provided  in  the  bill,  on  a  matching 
basis,  would  buy  only  4  miles  of  coast- 
line. We  found  this  to  be  pretty  sound 
based  upon  the  costs  we  have  developed 
in  our  other  national  seashore  bills  to 
date.  For  example,  the  Cape  Cod  bill 
has  a  total  price  acquisition  cost  of  $16 
million.  The  Point  Reyes  bill,  which 
is  another  seashore  bill,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  continent,  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  just  north  of  San  Francisco,  has 
a  price  tag  of  $14  million  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  seashore  park  areas 
there. 

It  was  apparent  to  the  committee  that 
the  $10  million  figure  was  not  a  realistic 
one:  that  if  we  were  to  make  available 
an  amount  which  would  do  any  good, 
the  figure  should  be  higher.  This 
amount  would  allow  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $500,000  per  State  if 
it  were  parceled  out  to  the  50  States. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  commit- 
tee went  to  the  higher  figure. 

There  is  no  magic  in  the  figure.  Per- 
haps it  should  be  $30.  $40.  or  $50  mil- 
lion. In  any  event,  it  would  depend  on 
the  final  action  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  It  was  not  checked  back 
with  the  Budget  Bureau  as  to  whether 
it  would  agree  with  that  figure.  The 
figure  was  arrived  at  by  the  committee. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  made  one 
suggestion  about  reversion,  uhich  we 
incorporated.  We  did  not  solicit  their 
additional  view  as  to  whether  $25  mil- 
lion was  a  correct  figure,  or  whether  it 
should  be  $10  million  or  some  other 
figure. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has  al- 
ready answered  my  second,  unasked 
question.  I  see  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  justification,  as  he  pointed  out  in  the 
hearings,  for  increasing  this  amount 
from  $10  to  $25  million. 

I  am  somewhat  discouraged  with  the 
notion  that  S25  million  will  buy  such  a 
small  proportion  of  California  coastline, 
as  the  Senator  from  Nevada  so  well 
pointed  out.  The  cost  of  the  Cape  Cod 
project  was  $16  million.  It  seems  we 
may  be  getting  into  another  mulUbillion- 
dollar  program  before  we  are  through 
with  this  kind  of  legislation. 
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At  any  rate,  I  am  frankly  shocked  and 
disappointed  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  was  not  solicited  for  its  opinion 
on  the  increased  authorization,  which  is 
150  percent  higher  than  the  figure  on 
which  it  passed  favorably.  Without 
such  an  opinion  this  Senator  would  re- 
gard the  approval  of  the  Budget  Bureau 
and  the  departments  as  meaningless. 

When  was  this  decision  made  by  the 
committee?  When  the  bill  was  marked 
up? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  When  the  bill  was 
marked  up,  which  was  on  the  26th  day 
of  July.  This  decision  was  made  in  that 
area  of  time — the  latter  part  of  July. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Wisconsin  stands 
to  gain  very  greatly  by  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation. We  have  a  long  and  beautiful 
shoreline.  The  Governor  of  Wisconsin  is 
interested  in  it  and  has  expressed  his 
enthusiastic  support  for  the  measure. 
He  has  expressed  his  support  of  this 
kind  of  State-Federal  partnership  ap- 
proach as  realistic. 

There  is  great  merit  in  the  bill,  but  I 
have  reservations.  I  question  the  cost 
of  the  measure,  particularly  the  poten- 
tial cost  involved.  I  dread  the  prospect 
of  a  multibillion-dollar  future  involv- 
ment  if  the  Congress  adopts  an  acquisi- 
tion-type approach.  It  could  be  fan- 
tastically expensive  Recreaction  and 
conservation  are  splendid  objectives. 
But  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  could  be 
far  too  great  if  "Uncle  Sugar"  gets  into 
the  acquisition  business  50-50  with  the 
temptation  to  buy  and  profiteer  on 
available  shoreline. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  useful  observations.  The  question 
of  ^rice  tag  bothers  us  all.  In  the  Point 
R^yes  bill  we  were  able  to  reduce  the 
amount  from  $20  to  $14  million.  So  we 
saved  S6  million  by  getting  the  dairy- 
men, recreationists,  conservationists,  and 
lovers  of  parks  to  live  together.  As  a 
result  of  the  decision  that  the  dairymen 
can  live  side  by  side  with  the  recreation- 
ists and  conservationists,  we  were  able  to 
save  some  $6  million.  I  hope  we  can 
continue  to  do  that  as  we  go  into  this 
subject  project  by  project. 

I  promised  to  yield  first  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland).  Then  I 
will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  and  his  committee  for  this  very 
forward-looking  measure,  of  which  I 
heartily  approve. 

I  have  two  or  three  questions  to  ask 
the  Senator.  I  note  on  page  4  of  the  bill, 
in  section  3,  that  the  bill  relates  to  as- 
sistance in  the  establishment  of  State 
areas.  The  shoreline  areas  referred  to 
are  along  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  gulf 
coasts,  and  along  the  Great  Lakes  and 
inland  river  systems. 

In  our  own  State  there  are  several 
large  bays,  almost  the  size  of  gulfs.  This 
is  true  of  many  other  States.  The  bays 
reach  well  back  into  the  land,  and  some 
of  them  are  almost  closed,  having  very 
narrow  entrances  into  the  Atlantic  and 
the  gulf.  Are  we  to  understand  that 
where  the  words  "Atlantic,  Pacific,  and 
gulf  coasts"  are  used,  they  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  bays  and  indentures  in  the 
mainland  of  the  type  I  have  referred  to? 


Mr.  BIBLE.  That  question  did  not 
specifically  come  before  the  committee, 
nor  was  it  covered  by  the  testimony  of 
any  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee.  In  making  the  leg- 
islative history,  it  is  my  thought  that  the 
bays  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  be  included  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  gulf  coasts, 
and  would  be  subject  to  assistance  on  a 
50-50  matching  basis. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada.  That  is  my  own  feeling. 
At  the  same  time,  I  think  the  legislative 
history  should  appear  in  this  Recokd. 
showing  that  Congress  had  in  mind  not 
only  the  beaches  of  the  Atlantic.  Gulf, 
and  Pacific,  but  also  units  thereof  which 
reach  .veil  back  into  the  mainland. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thmk  that  i.s  true. 
There  is  one  further  factor  which  nails 
down  the  definition,  and  that  is  that  the 
Interior  Department  studies  themselves 
take  cognizance  of  and  cover  surveys  of 
the  bay  areas  referred  ^to.  So  I  am  sure 
they  are  embraced  within  this  language. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  notice  reference  to 
inland  river  systems.  We  have  in  our 
own  State — and  this  is  the  case  along 
a  large  part  of  the  South  Atlantic  coast — 
areas  of  salt  water  which  arc  not  gulfs, 
bays,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  but  really 
are  long  stretches  which  are  called  i^iv- 
ers,  but  which  are  salt  water  in  whjich 
there  is  no  flowing  of  water  except  as  a 
result  of  tide.  I  refer  to  the  St.  Lucie 
River,  the  Banana  River,  and  the  Indian 
River.  I  suspect  that  perhaps  some  of 
my  colleagues  have  fished  or  hunted 
along  those  areas,  and  if  not,  I  hope 
they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Am  I  to  understand,  from  the  use  of 
the  words  "inland  river  system.s.  '  that 
that  wording  in  the  bill  of  the  commit- 
tee goes  so  far  as  to  reach  these  long  in- 
land reaches  of  salt  water  which  &re 
referred  to  as  rivers  in  many  parts  of 
our  coastal  areas? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  they  would  be 
embraced  within  the  terminology  of  "in- 
land river  systems."  I  am  informed  by 
the  staff  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  considers  them  either  in  the  in- 
land river  systems  or  bay  systems.  So 
they  are  taken  care  of  in  both  areas. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  We  may  assume  .safe- 
ly, then,  that  the  committee  considers 
them  as  water  frontage? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  is  correct.  That 
may  be  better  terminology. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Water  frontage  that 
may  lend  itself  to  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing recreational  areas  to  be  covered  by 
this  act,  whether  they  be  on  either  of 
the  oceans  the  gulfs,  bays,  or  flowing  riv- 
ers, or  salt  waters  which  are  colloquially 
called  rivers,  or  sounds.  As  the  Senator 
well  knows,  in  the  case  of  North  Caro- 
lina there  are  many  of  what  are  referred 
to  as  sounds. 

Almost  all  along  the  South  Atlantic 
coast  are  inland  waters  which  are  gen- 
erally the  areas  through  which  the  In- 
land Waterway  passes,  but  which  are 
connected  with  the  ocean  only  at  very 
long  intervals,  as  a  rule,  through  tiny 
inlets. 

I  think  we  may  safely  leave  the  record 
now  with  the  understanding  that  what 
we  are  talking  about  is  water  frontages 


of  such  impressive  nature  that  they  af- 
ford real  opportunities  for  recreation  and 
real  invitation  to  be  saved  for  their  rec- 
reational values  for  our  people,  whether 
as  national  institutions  or  as  State  parks 
or  State  recreational  areas. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  concur  in  the  Senator's 
statement.  I  am  sure  that  is  the  think- 
ing of  the  committee.  It  is  certainly 
my  thinking  as  chairman  of  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee,  which  has  charge 
of  park  and  seashore  problems. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

In  my  home  Stale  of  Florida  there  are 
some  12.000  miles  of  outside  coastline 
and  from  4,000  to  7.000  miles  of  inside 
shore  water  lines,  including  all  of  the 
lake  frontages.  I  believe  there  are  great 
opportunities,  particularly,  for  the  State 
to  work  with  the  Federal  Government 
We  already  have  a  number  of  State  rec- 
reational areas  and  State  parks  which 
preserve  minor  portions  of  the  shore 
areas.    We  badly  need  to  preserve  more. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  and 
his  distinguished  committee  for  present- 
ing the  bill,  which  I  think  will  bring  to 
pass  many  things  which  are  worth  while 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BIBLE  I  thank  the  distingui.shed 
Senator 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  I  know  of  no  member  of 
our  committee  who  has  been  more  faith- 
ful in  his  duties  in  lookiiiR  at  the  sea- 
shore and  park  problems.  The  Senator 
has  visited  many  of  them  with  me.  He 
visited  many  of  them  before  I  visited 
them.  He  has  made  a  real  contribution 
in  this  area,  and  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada,  my  distinguished  col- 
league on  the  committee  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  considering 
seashore,  park,  and  public  land  need.-:. 
Since  the  Senator  has  a.ssumed  the  lead- 
ership of  the  subcommittee  we  have  been 
moving  forward  at  a  very  good  rate  in 
accomplishing  some  of  the  thinss  which 
need  to  be  done  with  respect  to  our  pub- 
lic lands,  particularly  in  the  area  of  the 
shorelines. 

Since  I  became  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  began  service  on  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  visit  a  number  of 
the  places  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  heretofore — Cape  Cod.  Padre  Is- 
land. Point  Reyes,  the  Indiana  Dunes, 
and  other  points  — and  to  study  each  in- 
dividually. We  have  pa.ssed  the  bill  with 
respect  to  Cape  Cod,  and  it  is  a  law. 

■Certainly  it  is  time  to  move  into  the 
area  of  preserving  our  shorelines. 

When  the  Congress  first  became  con- 
cerned about  shorelines  in  the  1930's  we 
could  have  acquired  vast  stretches  of 
shoreline  for  a  relatively  .small  amount 
of  money.  For  one  reason  or  another, 
that  was  not  done.  The  only  area  which 
was  acquired  at  that  time  was  the  Cape 
Hatteras  National  Seashore,  which  has 
proved  to  be  such  a  great  benefit  to  the 
whole  Nation  that  it  would  appear,  from 
hindsight,  that  wo  made  a  great  error 
in  not  moving  sooner. 
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This  is  particularly  brought  home  to 
me  in  my  State  of  Utah,  because  in  Utah 
we  have  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  a  body  of 
water  unique  In  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere and,  in  fact.  In  some  ways  unique 
in  all  the  world.  For  some  time  I  have 
been  trying  to  find  some  way  to  preserve 
a  part  of  that  shoreline  for  Its  scenic 
and  geologic  wonder,  to  be  presented  to 
the  people  of  Utah  and  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  We  encountered 
the  problem  of  an  inadequate  study  of 
the  shoreline.  Hearings  were  held  in 
Utah  a  year  ago.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  GrttbwtngI  attended  those 
hearings,  at  which  a  great  deal  of  tes- 
timony was  sissembled.  Finally  we 
reached  the  i>oint  where  we  needed  a 
full-scale  study  and  evaluation  made  by 
experts  in  the  field. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  has 
accepted  the  Great  Salt  Lake  shoreline  as 
one  of  the  areas  tr  be  subject  to  study 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill.  This  will  en- 
able us  to  have  a  final  evaluation  to  de- 
termine the  merits  of  preserving  that 
unique  shoreline,  which  I  believe  should 
be  preserved  and  should  be  available  to 
our  people. 

Our  population  continues  to  grow. 
Our  people  have  more  time  for  leisure 
and  for  vacation  travel.  More  and  more 
people  accumulate  In  our  cities  and 
populated  areas.  There  is  a  greater 
need  for  outdoor  recreation.  The  recrea- 
tion needs  continue  to  grow,  and  this  is 
the  time  to  face  the  problem. 

The  expense  is,  of  course,  of  concern. 
We  have  discussed  the  amount  of  money 
involved.  This  is  an  investment  in 
America.  It  is  an  investment  in  lands 
which  will  be  ours,  which  will  be  owned 
by  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Certainly  the  time  will  never  come  when 
the  land  can  be  acquired  at  a  lesser  fig- 
ure than  that  for  which  it  can  be  ac- 
quired now.  because  the  trend  of  land 
values  has  been  upward. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
Senators  who  have  commended  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  and  the 
committee  members,  who  have  worked  so 
diligently  on  the  bill.  I  express  the  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  today  pass  the  bill 
and  that  it  will  become  law. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
UUh. 

._Mrs.    NEUBERGER.     Mr.    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
now  to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  also  think  it  is 
interesting,  remarkable,  and  appreciated 
that  "inland  '  Senators  are  sympathetic 
toward  some  of  the  shoreline  bills,  and 
especially  those  referring  to  ocean  shore- 
lines. I  am  also  appreciative  of  the  con- 
cern of  several  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
come  to  me,  Including  the  Senator  from 
llUnois.  to  say.  "Where  are  the  Oregon 
Dunes?"  As  they  looked  at  the  bill,  they 
were  concerned.  When  I  showed  not  a 
great  deal  of  unhappiness  because  the 
Oregon  Dunes  were  not  included,  I  hope 
I  allayed  their  fears. 

The  reason  why.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
long  ago  it  was  established  by  a  commit- 
tee which  went  to  Oregon  that  the  Ore- 
gon Dimes  were  one  of  the  most  remark- 


able areas  in  the  United  States  deserving 
of  i>reservation. 

I  carry  with  me  yet  a  wonderful  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pre- 
ceding the  current  Secretary,  in  which 
it  Is  flatly  stated  that  the  Oregon  Dimes 
are  the  most  spectacular  sand  dunes  in 
North  America. 

I  am  interested  to  comment  at  this 
time  that  I  find  near  the  end  of  the 
committee  report  a  statement  from  the 
Governor  of  Oregon,  demonstrating  an 
interest  in  the  passage  of  S.  543.  I,  too, 
am  interested,  and  I  am  glad  my  Gov- 
ernor is  concerned  with  passage  of  the 
bill,  even  though  it  does  not  affect  his 
State  and  my  State.  I  only  wish  he 
could  have  been  as  forthright  and  as 
determined  in  coming  to  the  support  of 
the  Oregon  Dunes  legislation,  which  has 
been  before  the  Senate  for  some  time. 
I  hope,  if  he  is  interested  in  preser\'ing 
all  shorelines,  that  he  will  be  especially 
interested  In  preserving  the  shorelines 
of  his  own  State  of  Oregon.  I  in%nte 
him  at  this  time  to  come  to  the  Congress 
next  year  and  to  make  a  plea  before 
the  committee  so  ably  headed  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  to  urge  that  the 
Congress  do  what  the  Senators  from 
Massachusetts  were  successful  in  having 
done  in  respect  t-o  their  particular  scenic 
shoreline. 

I  also  wish  to  comment  on  a  section 
of  the  bill  which  refers  to  aid  to  State 
areas.  One  of  the  arguments  used  in 
our  own  State  of  Oregon  against  the 
establishment  of  a  national  park  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  State  had  already 
set  aside  the  coastline  for  preservation. 
That  is  very  true.  A  very  narrow  strip 
of  our  entire  coastline  was  seen  by  a 
Democratic  Governor  of  50  years  ago  as 
necessary  for  preservation.  I  believe  it 
was  the  very  first  conservation  measure 
of  this  sort  ever  passed  by  any  State. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  pointed 
out  that  to  provide  a  suitable  recrea- 
tion area,  more  of  the  inlsmd  area  ad- 
jacent to  the  seashore  needs  to  be  in- 
cluded. 

Before  I  conclude  I  wish  to  warn  Sena- 
tors— and  this  is  thereby  a  warning  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture — of  a  situation 
which  has  occurred  in  my  State  of  Ore- 
gon. I  think  the  Oregon  Dunes  are  not 
now  a  national  seashore  park  because 
of  a  rivalry  which  exists  between  the 
Park  Service  and  the  Forest  Service  over 
which  one  should  establish  some  of  the 
areas  for  recreation.  Last  year  a  great 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  who  is  in- 
terested in  our  area — Justice  William 
O.  Douglas — came  to  Oregon.  I  was  in 
attendance,  at  a  meeting  of  consen'a- 
tionlsts  and  those  interested  in  recrea- 
tion, in  Bend,  Oreg.,  where  Justice  Dou- 
glas spoke.  He  questioned  whether  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  did  the 
right  thing  when  it  passed  what  is 
called  a  multiple-use  bill,  which  gave  the 
Forest  Service  some  privilege  of  estab- 
lishing recreational  areas.  I  find  in  try- 
ing to  work  with  the  two  great  organiza- 
tions— and  I  am  fond  of  both  Secretaries 
and  have  been  very  active  in  working 
with  both  groups — that  there  is  a  nat- 
ural rivalry,  and  as  a  result,  some  of  us 
are  left  "holding  the  sack." 


We  now  have  had  a  stat«nent  of  co- 
operation between  the  Secretiuies.  I  am 
hopeful  that  they  can  "bump  SMne 
heads"  together  and  see  that  the  good 
of  this  country  depends  upon  conserva- 
tion and  preservation  of  these  areas. 
Therefore,  I  read  with  special  Interest 
the  two  sections,  one  of  which  is  an  ad- 
monition or  advice  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  another  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  that  if  both  Secre- 
taries were  to  make  a  report  on  the  Ore- 
gon Dunes  and  then  come  before  the 
committee,  we  would  end  where  we  are 
now,  without  a  national  seashore  park. 
I  hope  that  prevailing  upon  them  will 
bring  forth  a  little  more  cooperation, 
and  if  we  pass  the  bill,  perhaps  it  will 
help  to  bring  about  that  result. 

Mr.  BIBLE,  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  There  has 
been  an  area  of  conflict  in  a  number  of 
places  in  the  country,  but  we  are  doing 
our  best  to  try  to  adjust  differences.  I 
hope  we  may  be  successful  in  working  it 
out  even  in  respect  lo  the  Oregon  Dunes. 
If  we  schedule  some  hearings,  we  will  do 
our  best  as  committee  members  to  recon- 
cile some  of  the  differences,  because  our 
purpose  is  preservation  and  not  inter- 
departmental rivalry.  We  shall  try  to 
reconcile  the  differences. 
-  Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Relative  to  what  has 
been  said  so  ably  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  undoubtedly  there  are  places  in 
the  West  where  there  are  conflicts  of 
jurisdiction  between  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  with  reference  to  its  han- 
dling of  the  public  lands,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  its  handling 
of  the  national  forests.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country,  where  there  are 
many  national  forests  but  practically  no 
public  lands  left,  we  would  be  without 
the  benefit  of  literally  hundreds  of  recre- 
ational areas  which  have  been  developed 
in  the  national  forests  if  the  multiple- 
use  bill  had  not  been  passed,  and  if  au- 
thority had  not  been  conferred,  along 
with  the  responsibihty  also,  ujx)n  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  develop- 
ment of  the  national  forests  to  make 
available  recreational  spots  there. 

While  I  join  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
in  hoping  that  conflicts  may  be  ironed 
out  as  a  result  of  the  bill  and  that  we 
may  not  find  departments  standing  in 
each  other's  way.  and  in  the  way  of  the 
realization  of  public  benefits  of  great 
value,  I  think  it  is  completely  necessary 
for  us  to  have  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture fully  authorized,  directed,  and 
responsible  for  the  development  of  the 
many  recreational  areas  in  the  national 
forests.  Having  enjoyed  a  good  many 
of  them  myself,  I  wish  to  say  that  in 
such  areas  as.  for  instance,  the  Ocala 
National  Forest,  and  the  national  forests 
in  western  North  Carolina,  northern 
Georgia,  and  in  numerous  other  places 
in  the  East,  literally  milllorxs  of  people 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  are 
enjojring  the  benefits  of  the  legislation 
to  which  the  Senator  has  referi-ed. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 
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Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.    I  yield. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  was  interested 
In  the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  opposed  to  the  National  Forest  Serv- 
ice, because  I  have  enjoyed  many  pleas- 
ant camping  experiences  in  the  national 
forests.  But  I  am  reminded  of  the  recipe 
for  horse  and  rabbit  stew,  which  is  to 
take  equal  parts — one  horse  and  one  rab- 
bit. This  is  the  way  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  has  felt.  If  it  established  one 
campsite,  it  could  cut  down  millions  of 
board  feet  of  fine  timber,  some  of  which 
encroached  on  wilderness  areas  and 
primitive  areas.  Such  a  thing  happened 
under  the  previous  administration,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  present  admin- 
istration, knowing  of  the  disapproval  of 
this  system — at  least  in  my  State — will 
see  that  it  will  not  happen  again.  I 
have  assurances  that  it  will  not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  page  6,  lines  22 
to  24.  there  is  an  authorization  of  $400,- 

000  for  a  study  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Forest  Service.  My  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  whether  or  not  the 
Forest  Service  has  provided  any  jus- 
tification for  this  sum.  It  seems  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  the 
amount  is  a  substantial  sum,  and  par- 
ticularly remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  only  $400,000  is  provided  in  the  first 
section  of  the  bill — on  page  4,  lines  8 
to  10 — for  a  study  of  the  16  areas,  none 
of  which  is  in  the  public  domain.  This 
first  study,  therefore,  will  require  a  great 
deal  of  title  search,  legal  fees,  and  so 
forth.  But  the  justification  for  the 
second  $400,000  would  seem  to  be  far  less 
since  none  of  such  study  would  be  re- 
quired by  the  Forest  Service  of  lands 
under  its  control,  all  of  which  is  in  the 
public  domain. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  happy  to  respond 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Begin- 
ning at  page  41  of  the  hearings,  and 
running  to  page  43,  there  is  a  very  de- 
tailed justification  made  by  Mr.  Crafts 
who  is  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service.  He  is  an  expert  in  this  par- 
ticular field,  and  appears  before  our  com- 
mittee many  times.  I  think  that  he 
made  a  very  fine  justification  as  to  the 
need  for  the  amount  of  money  stated  in 
order  to  study  the  national  forests,  the 
seashore  areas,  and  the  lakes  and  res- 
ervoirs that  are  at  the  present  time  with- 
in the  national  shorelines. 

If  the  Senator  would  like,  I  could  read 
his  statement  in  full.    It  is  very  explicit. 

1  think  it  was  a  complete  justification 
for  the  necessity  of  appropriating 
$400,000  for  the  proposed  examination. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  wondering 
why  this  study  cannot  be  done  in  each 
area,  and  why  the  information  is  not  so 
readily  available  that  it  would  not  re- 
quire $400,000  to  organize  and  provide 
it  for  Congress. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Many  things  are  em- 
braced in  the  study.  There  would  be  the 
economic  effects  on  the  lumber  industry, 
the  economic  effects  in  certain  areas  in 
which  there  is  grazing.    For  example,  on 


page  44  Mr.  Crafts  testified  that,  if  we 
were  to  examine  the  50  areas  stated  in 
the  bill  that  are  of  substantial  size  and 
develop  the  information  requested,  the 
plan,  and  reports  to  Congress,  it  would 
require  an  expenditure  of  about  $8,000 
per  area.  We  do  not  think  we  could 
carry  on  the  study  for  much  less  than 
that  amount.  I  think  he  made  an  ex- 
cellent justification  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  $400,000  which  was  allowed  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  sure  that  if  the  Communist  dictators 
were  to  read  the  debate  of  the  past  hour 
they  would  logically  reach  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  American  people  today 
are  solely  concerned  about  expanding 
recreational  facilities,  and  have  little, 
if  any,  interest  in  responding  to  the 
Presidents  clarion  cedl  for  building  up 
our  national  defenses  in  the  face  of  the 
Berlin  crisis.  I  hesitate  to  sound  a  dis- 
cordant notn,  because,  as  we  sit  here  to- 
day and  debate  the  features  of  this  bill. 
of  course,  we  recognize  that  it  has  much 
merit.  It  is  a  subject  about  which  we 
ought  to  be  concerned.  But  I  think  the 
timing  is  entirely  wrong,  as  also  later 
this  week  we  will  observe  when  the  wil- 
derness preservation  bill  is  brought  up 
for  consideration. 

The  situation  exists  primarily  because 
the  85th  Congress  passed  legislation  cre- 
ating the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re.sourccs 
Review  Commission.  The  Commission 
is  composed  of  15  members,  including  4 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  4  Members 
of  the  House.  The  Commission  has  been 
functioning  for  more  than  3  years  and 
has  had  an  appropriation  of  $2  million. 

I  wish  the  Record  to  show  that  I  was 
not  one  of  those  who  took  an  active  i^art 
jn  proposing  the  creation  of  the  Commis- 
sion. However,  I  contend  that  if  we  ask 
a  Commission  of  15  persons  to  spend  $2 
million  in  3  years  to  study  all  phases  of 
outdoor  recreation,  and  ask  the  Com- 
mission to  make  a  detailed  report  next 
January  to  Congress,  along  with  its 
recommendations  for  various  recrea- 
tional programs,  in  all  fairness  to  the 
Commission  Congress  ought  to  wait  un- 
til early  in  the  next  session  to  consider 
bills  like  the  one  we  are  now  considering 
and  the  wilderness  preservation  bill 
We  know  that  no  action  will  be  taken 
on  these  bills  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  the  1st  session  of  the 
87th  Congress. 

So  why  are  we  expediting  action  on 
the  pending  bill?  We  shall  sit  around 
and  do  virtually  nothing  for  the  entire 
month  of  January  during  the  next  .ses- 
sion. Next  February  we  shall  have  little 
to  do.  However,  by  next  January,  we 
shall  have  before  us  the  report  of  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission.  I  believe  we  have  a  moral 
obligation  to  wait  until  the  report  is 
submitted  to  Congress  before  we  take 
any  action  on  programs  like  the  one  now 
before  us. 

Congress,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
executive  departments,  has  been  making 
good  progress  in  developing,  in  a  some- 
what cautious  and   deliberate   manner. 


our  recreational  facilities  for  this  and 
succeeding  generations. 
The  report  at  page  3  states : 

In  1954,  the  National  Park  Service  was 
again  asked  what  were  the  remaining  oppor- 
tunities to  preserve  desirable  stretches  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  not  only  for  their 
scenic  and  recreational  values,  but  also  for 
preservation  of  botanic  and  animal  com- 
munities of  significance. 

I  read  further  from  the  report: 

A  second,  similar  survey  of  1.700  miles  of 
Pacific  coastline  was  released  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  in  1959,  Including  241 
miles  of  shoreline  on  the  Channel  Islands  off 
California. 

The  Great  Lakes — Superior,  Michigan. 
Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario — have  5,500  miles 
of  shoreline. 

In  Its  third  major  shoreline  study  of  this 
•■fourth  shore"  the  National  Park  Service 
reported  66  areas  of  significance  for  acquisi- 
tion for  public  use,  rating  5,  with  118  miles 
of  shoreline,  worthy  of  national  status — 
Pigeon  Point,  the  Huron  Mountains,  the 
Pictured  Rocks,  Sleeping  Bear,  and  Indiana 
Dunes. 

In  addition  to  this  activity  by  the  Park 
Service,  I  am  sure  there  is  comparable 
activity  by  the  US  Forest  Service  with 
respect  to  the  public  domain  included 
within  the  forest  boundaries.  The  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
which  has  reported  the  pending  bill, 
within  recent  weeks  has  seen  successful 
consummation  also  of  a  bill  to  create 
the  Cape  Cod  Seashore  Area  and  re- 
ported the  Point  Reyes  Seashore  Park  in 
California,  north  of  San  Francisco 

The  chairman  of  the  Public  Lands 
Subcommittee  stated  a  few  moments  ago 
that  action  probably  will  be  taken  this 
week  by  his  subcommittee  and  by  the 
full  Interior  Committee  on  the  proposal 
to  establish  the  Padre  Island  recreational 
area  in  Texas  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

I  maintain  that  great  progress  has 
been  made  While  I  can  see  consider- 
able merit  in  the  pending  program,  as 
represented  in  the  propo.sed  legislation, 
I  believe  the  timing  i.s  entirely  wrong. 
I  am  not  one  of  these  who  in  a  spirit 
of  subservience  respond  to  every  request 
made  by  our  Commander  in  Chief. 
However  it  seems  to  me  that  In  the  past 
few  months  an  appeal  has  been  made  to 
strengthen  our  national  preparedness. 
There  has  been  a  calling  up  of  young 
Americans  in  our  Reserve  units.  Re- 
cently the  Defense  Department  was  given 
authority  to  add  10,000  civilian  em- 
ployees to  the  Defen.se  Department,  and 
within  the  past  few  days  another  10.000 
employees  were  authorized  to  be  added 
to  the  rolls  of  that  department. 

Not  much  money  is  involved  in  the 
pending  bill,  but  certainly  it  creates 
psycholoeically  the  situation  that  Ameri- 
cans do  not  have  to  be  concerned  about 
austerity,  contrary  to  the  point  the 
President  featured  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress. Apparently  we  are  more  con- 
cerned about  recreation.  While  we  play, 
perhaps  the  Russians  will  work.  Then 
some  day  we  must  realize  that  we  do 
not  build  up  effective  national  prepared- 
ne.ss  by  appealing  to  the  people  to  give 
emphasis  to  recreation  at  a  time  of  na- 
tional crisis  involving  national  survival. 

I  did  not  intend  to  belabor  this  point. 
I  know  that  I  sound  a  discordant  note. 
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I  am  as  much  concerned  about  young 
Americans  and  about  the  coming  genera- 
tions, and  providing  the  kind  of  na- 
tional preparedness  that  will  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  live  in  this  country 
and  to  work  and  to  play,  as  are  the 
ardent  advocates  of  recreation,  who  say, 
"We  do  not  have  to  worry  about  any- 
thing: just  play,  play,  and  play  some 
more."  Tliat  is  being  said  at  a  time 
when  we  are  facing  a  crisis  in  Latin 
America,  Asia.  Africa,  Europe,  and 
every\^-here  else  in  the  world. 

So  the  call  for  patriotism  in  this  coun- 
tiy  is  to  emphasize  day  by  day  and  week 
by  week  the  necessity  of  pi-oviding  more 
recreation  for  Americans  and  psycho- 
logically to  discourage  them  from  giving 
priority  to  national  defense 

That  is  the  reason,  along  w  ith  the  need 
of  waiting  for  the  report  of  the  Recrea- 
tion Resources  Review  Commission,  why 
I  cannot  support  the  pending  bill. 
whereas  I  might  do  so  very  vigorously  at 
a  more  appropriate  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  iS.  543 »   was  passed. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SALINE  WATER  CONVERSION 
PROGRAM 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  calendar  763,  S.  2156. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iS. 
2156)  to  expand  and  extend  the  saline 
water  conversion  program  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  amendments  on  page  2,  Une  8,  after 
the  word  "thereto",  to  insert  "As  used 
in  this  Act,  the  term  saline  water"  in- 
cludes sea  water,  brackish  water,  and 
other  mineralized  or  chemically  charged 
water,  and  the  term  United  States'  ex- 
tends to  and  includes  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  territories  and  possessions 
of  the  United  States.":  on  page  4,  line 
11.  after  the  word  "cause",  to  strike  out 
"on-ite"  and  insei-t  'on-site ';  on  page  5. 
after  line  13,  to  insert: 

<b)  All  research  within  the  United  States 
contracted  for,  sponsored,  cosponsored.  or 
authorized  under  authority  of  this  Act,  shall 


be  provided  for  in  such  manner  that  all  in- 
lormatlon,  uses,  products,  processes,  patenu. 
and  other  developments  resulting  from  such 
research  developed  by  Government  expendi- 
ture will  (With  such  exceptions  and  limita- 
tions, if  any.  as  the  Secretary  may  find  to  be 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  national  defense) 
be  available  to  the  general  public  This  sub- 
section shall  not  be  construed  as  to  deprive 
the  owner  of  any  background  patent  relating 
thereto  of  such  rights  as  he  may  have  there- 
under 

On  page  6,  line  14.  after  the  word  ap- 
propriated .  to  strike  out  "such  sums" 
and  insert  "STS.OOO.OOO":  on  page  7.  line 
6,  after  the  word  "further",  t-o  strike  out 
"That  contracts  or  agreements  made  in 
pursuance  of  this  proviso  shall  provide 
that  the  results  or  mformation  devel- 
oped m  connection  therewith  shall  be 
available  without  cost  to  the  program 
m  the  United  States  hefein  authorized" 
and  insert  "That  every  such  contract  or 
agreement  made  with  any  public  or  pri- 
vate agency  in  a  foreign  country  shall 
contain  provisions  effective  to  insure  that 
the  results  or  information  developed  in 
connection  therewith  shall  be  available 
without  cost  to  the  United  States  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States  throughout  the 
world  and  for  the  use  of  the  general  pub- 
lic within  the  United  States.",  on  page 
9.  after  line  13.  to  strike  out: 

TITLF.   ni FINANCIAL   ASSISTANCE   FOR    THE   CON- 
STRUCTION    OF     CONVERSION     PLANTS 

Declaration  of  policy 
Sec.  301  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
stimulate,  through  cooperative  arrangements 
with  water  supply  utilities  serving  the  pub- 
lic, the  construction  of  plants  for  the  pro- 
duction, from  sea  water  or  brackish  water, 
of  water  that  is  suitable  for  municipal  or 
other  beneficial  consumptive  uses  and  there- 
by make  maximum  use  of  the  research  for 
the  development  and  utilization  of  saline 
waters  that  is  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
July  3,  1952,  and  maximum  use  of  the  dem- 
onstration plan  program  authorized  by  the 
joint   resolution   of   September   2     1958. 

Application  for  financial  assistance 
Sec.  302  (ai  Any  State,  or  political  sub- 
division or  agency  thereof,  or  publicly  or  pri- 
vately owned  utility  organization  (any  such 
entity  being  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "or- 
ganization") may  submit  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  in  such  form  as  th*-  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  an  application  for  a  loan, 
or  an  offer  to  sell  to  the  United  States  secu- 
rities of  the  organization,  to  finance  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  a  plant  to  produce, 
from  sea  water  or  brackish  water,  water  that 
is  suitable  for  municipal.  Industrial,  do- 
mestic, or  other  beneficial  consumptive  use. 

(b)  Any  application  for  a  loan  or  offer  to 
sell  securities  hereunder  shall  include  a 
showing  that  the  organization  (  1  i  holds  or 
can  acquire,  pursuant  to  State  law,  all  lands 
and  interests  in  land,  and  rights  to  the  use 
of  water,  which  are  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  plant,  and  (2)  demonstrates 
ability  and  willingness  to  finance  by  other 
means  the  portion  of  the  cost  of  design  and 
construction  that  is  not  covered  by  the  loan 
application  or  offer  to  sell  securities 

(c)  No  application  for  a  loan  or  offer  to  sell 
securities  under  this  section  shall  be  ap- 
proved in  an  amount  which  exceeds  90  per 
centum  of  the  estimated  cost  of  design  and 
construction,  exclu.sive  of  land  and  water 
costs 

(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"StJite"  includes  any  of  the  Several  States 
of  the  United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  any  of  the  territorial  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States. 


Terms  applicable  to  loans  or  purchases 

Sec  303  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  mav 
negotiate  and  execute  an  agreement  with 
the  organization  which  shall  set  out.  among 
other  things: 

(1)  the  maximum  amount  of  the  loan  or 
the  securities  to  be  purchased: 

i2)  the  time  and  method  for  making  the 
money  available  to  the  organization; 

(3  I  a  plan  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan 
in  not  more  than  forty  years  In  periodic  in- 
stallments that  need  not  necessarily  be  in 
equal  amounts,  and  for  the  payment  of  in- 
terest on  unamortized  balances,  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
or  In  the  case  of  an  offer  to  sell  securities, 
a  plan  of  redemption  that  is  consistent  with 
the  foregoing  requirements  with  respect  to 
a  loan: 

(4)  provisions  for  assuring  and  securing 
the  prompt  repayment  of  the  loan  and  inter- 
est or  for  the  redemption  of  the  securities; 
and 

(5)  provisions  making  the  liability  of  the 
United  States  under  the  agreement  contln- 
geni  upon  tlie  availability  of  appropriations 
for  the  purpose. 

Use  of  plants  for  uhich  assistance  is 
extended 
Sec.  304  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  contract  with  a  borrower  under 
this  title  for  the  use  of  the  borrowers  plant 
facilities  to  further  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram authorized  by  title  II  of  this  Act,  and 
the  Act  of  July  3.  1952  (66  Stat.  328),  and  to 
provide  In  the  contract  for  a  credit  on  the 
organization's  loan,  or  for  a  cancellation  of 
its  securities,  as  compensation  to  the  bor- 
rower for  the  use  made  of  its  facilities  in 
connection  with  such  programs. 

Authorization  for  appropriations 

Sec  305  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  b^  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  any 
such  appropriation  shall  remain  available 
tiMtii  expended 

On  page  12,  after  line  21,  to  strike 
out: 

TITLE     IV GRANTS      AND     CONTRACTS 

Sec  401.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  cooperatively  assist  in  assuring  that  ample 
potable  water  is  made  available  to  cities  and 
communities  where  economic  growth  has 
be.n  retarded  or  where  the  public  health 
and  welfare  Is  endangered  by  the  lack  of 
sufficient  natural  fresh  water  of  a  quantity 
and  quality  suitable  to  meet  municipal  water 
supply  requirements. 

Sec  402  ,a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  saline  water  converEion  plants 
or  to  negotiate  contracts  with  any  State,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  a  territorial 
po-ssession.  or  political  subdivision  or  agency 
thereof,  or  a  publicly  or  privately  owned 
utility  organization  (any  such  entity  being 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  "organization") 
in  order  that  the  organization  may  provide 
adequat.e  water  suitable  for  municipal  in- 
dustrial, domestic,  or  other  beneficial  con- 
sumptive use 

I  b  I  Grants  for  saline  water  conversion 
facilities  are  to  t>e  made  only  after  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  other  sources  of  suit- 
able natural  wat«r  supplies  are  not  available 
to  the  city  or  community  making  such  ap- 
plication. In  addition,  grants  will  t>e  made 
only  to  those  cities  or  communities  where 
the  existing  fresh  water  supply  is  inadequate 
and  where  a  saline  waterplant  would  not  be 
geographically,  technically,  and  economically 
Justified,  but  would  also  serve  to  advance 
science  and  technology  In  the  field  of  saline 
water  conversion. 

Sec.  403.  Any  application  for  a  grant  here- 
under sJiall  include  (1)  a  showing  that  the 
organization    is    in    ne«d    of    supplemental 
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suppklles  of  fresh  water,  (2)  a  showing  that 
additional  natural  supplies  of  fre&h  water 
are  not  readily  available.  (3)  the  cost  and 
quality  of  present  supplies  of  fresh  water, 
(4)  the  estimated  cost  of  new  sources  of  fresh 
water  including  (a)  the  cost  of  development, 
and  (b)  the  cost  and  quality  of  delivered 
water,  (5)  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  ad- 
ditional water  required  to  meet  anticipated 
demands,  and  (6)  a  price  that  the  organiza- 
tion can  afford  to  pay  for  potable  water. 

Sec.  404.  (a)  A  grant  to  an  organization 
pursuant  to  this  title  may  cover  necessary 
capital  investment  of  saline  water  conversion 
facilities  in  an  amount  great  enough  to  (re- 
duce the  organization's  cost  of  the  product 
water  to  an  economically  competitive  price, 
but  a  grant  may  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
the  total  Investment: 

(b)  A  contract  with  an  organization  ne- 
gotiated pursuant  to  this  title  may  provide 
for  a  Federal  payment  for  the  cost  of  prod- 
uct water  obtained  from  the  conversion  fa- 
cility that  is  in  excess  of  a  fair  and  equitable 
price,  mutually  agreed  upon  the  organiza- 
tion and  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  405.  Any  organization  that  receives  a 
grant  or  contract  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  be  required  to  provide  operat- 
ing, engineering,  and  economic  data  as  may 
be  set  forth  In  the  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  in  order  that  this 
information  may  be  used  to  further  the  de- 
velopment of  low-cost  saline  water  conver- 
sion processes  in  the  national  interest. 

Sec.  406.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
with  such  funds  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

And  on  page  15,  line  5,  to  change  the 
title  number  from  "V"  to  "III" ;  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE    I — SALINE    WATER    RESEAKCH 

Section  1.  The  Act  of  July  3,  1952  (66  Stat. 
328).  eis  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1951-1958),  Is 
further  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  In  view  of  the  Increasing 
shortage  of  usable  surface  and  ground  water 
in  many  parts  of  the  Nation  and  the  im- 
portance of  finding  new  sources  of  supply 
to  meet  its  present  and  future  water  needs. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  provide 
for  the  development  of  practicable  low-cost 
means  for  the  large-scale  production  of 
water  of  a  quality  suitable  for  municipal, 
industrial,  agricultural,  and  other  beneficial 
consumptive  uses  from  sea  and  other  saline 
waters  and  other  mineralized  or  chemically 
charged  waters,  and  for  studies  and  research 
related  thereto.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the 
term  'saline  water'  includes  sea  water, 
brackiih  water,  and  other  mineralized  or 
chemically  charged  water,  and  the  term 
"United  States'  extends  to  and  Includes  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  2.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall — 

"{&)  conduct,  encourage,  and  promote 
fundamental  scientific  engineering  research 
and  basic  studies  to  develop  the  best  and 
most  economical  processes  and  methods  for 
converting  saline  and  brackish  water  into 
water  suitable  for  beneficial  consumptive 
purposes; 

"(b)  conduct  engineering  research  and 
technical  development  work  to  determine, 
by  laboratory  and  pilot  plant  testing,  the  re- 
sults of  the  research  and  studies  aforesaid  in 
order  to  develop  processes  and  plant  designs 
to  the  point  where  they  can  de  demonstrated 
on  a  large  and  practical  scale: 

"(c)  study  methods  for  the  recovery  and 
marketing  of  byproducts  resulting  from  the 


production  of  water  for  the  pxirposo  of 
ascertaining  the  pcBsibllitles  of  offsetting  the 
costs  of  such  production  by  oommerctally 
valuable  byproducts;  and 

"(d)  undertake  eoonomic  studies  and  sur- 
veys to  determine  present  and  prospective 
comparative  costs  of  achieving  water  for 
beneficial  consumptive  purposes  by  the  lead- 
ing saline  water  processes  employed  in  vari- 
ous geographical  areas  In  the  United  States. 

"Sic.  3.  In  carrying  out  his  functions  un- 
der section  2  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
may — 

"(a)  make  grants  to  educational  Institu- 
tions and  scientific  organizations  and  enter 
Into  contracts  with  such  institutions  and 
organizations  and  with  Industrial  or  engi- 
neering firms; 

"(b)  acquire  the  services  of  cheniisLs, 
physicists,  engineers,  and  other  personnel; 

"(c)  utilize  the  facilities  of  Federal  scien- 
tific laboratories; 

"(d)  establish  and  operate  neces.sary  facil- 
ities and  test  sites  at  which  to  carry  on  the 
continuous  research,  testing,  development, 
and  programing  necessary  to  eSectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  title; 

"(e)  acquire  secret  processes,  technical 
data.  Inventions,  patent  applications,  pat- 
ents, licenses,  land  and  Interests  In  land  (^in- 
cluding water  rights ) ,  plants  and  facilities 
and  other  property  or  rights  by  purchase,  li- 
cense, lease,  or  donation: 

"(f)  assemble  and  maintain  ptertinent  and 
current  scientific  literature,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  and  Issue  bibliographical  data 
with  respect  thereto: 

"(g)  cause  on-site  Inspections  to  be  made 
of  promising  projects,  domestic  and  foreign, 
and.  In  the  case  of  projects  located  in  the 
United  States,  cooperate  and  partlclpato  in 
their  development  In  Instances  in  which  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  served 
thereby; 

"(h)  foster  and  participate  In  national 
and  international  conferences  relating  to 
saline  water  conversion; 

"(1)  coordinate,  correlate,  and  publish  In- 
formation obtained  with  a  view  to  advancing 
the  development  of  low-cost  saline  water 
conversion  projects;   and 

"(j)  cooperate  with  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  with  State  and  local 
departments,  agencies,  and  instrumental- 
ities, and  with  Interested  persons,  firms, 
institutions,  and  organizations. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Research  activities  undertaken 
by  the  Secretary  shall  be  coordinated  or  con- 
ducted Jointly  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  the  end  that  developments  under 
this  Act  which  are  primarily  of  a  civil  nature 
will  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the  N.itlon 
and  that  developments  which  are  prlniajlly 
of  a  military  nature  will,  to  the  greatest 
practicable  extent  compatible  with  military 
and  security  requirements  be  available  to 
advance  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  to 
strengthen  the  civil  e<^nomy  of  the  Nation. 
The  fullest  cooperation  by  and  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  De- 
partment, of  State,  and  other  concerned 
agencies  shall  also  be  carried  out  In  the 
interest  of  achieving  the  objectives  of  this 
Act. 

"(b)  All  research  within  the  United  States 
contracted  for,  sponsored,  cosponsored,  or 
authorized  under  authority  of  this  Act,  shall 
be  provided  for  in  such  manner  that  all  In- 
formation, uses,  products,  processes,  patents, 
and  other  developments  resulting  from  such 
research  developed  by  Government  expendi- 
ture will  (with  such  exceptions  and  llialu- 
tlons,  if  any,  as  the  Secretary  may  find  to  be 
necessary  in  the  Interest  of  national  defense) 
be  available  to  the  general  public.  This  sub- 
section shall  not  be  construed  as  to  deprive 
the  owner  of  any  background  patent  relating 
thereto  of  such  rights  as  he  may  have  there- 
under. 

"Sec  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  dispose  of 
water  and  byproducts  resulting  from  his  op- 


erations under  this  Act.  All  moneys  received 
from  dispositions  under  this  section  shall  b« 
paid  Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts. 

*'(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  alter  existing  law  with  respect  to 
the  ownership  and  control  of  water. 

"Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  make  reports 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  regular  session  of  the  action 
taken  or  Instituted  by  him  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  Any  such  rejxjrt  may  in- 
clude recommendations  for  further  legisla- 
tion. 

"Sec  7  Tl^e  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
issue  rules  and  regulations  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act 

"Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $75,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  as  may  be  necessary  (a)  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  during 
the  fiscal  years  1962  to  1971.  Inclusive;  (b)  to 
finance,  for  not  more  than  two  years  beyond 
the  end  of  said  period,  such  grants,  con- 
tracts, cooperative  agreements,  and  studies 
as  m;iy  theretofore  have  been  undertaken 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  (C)  to  finance,  for 
not  more  than  three  years  beyond  the  end 
of  said  period,  such  activities  as  are  required 
to  correlate,  coordinate,  and  round  out  the 
results  and  research  undertaken  pursuant  to 
this  Act:  Provided.  That  funds  available  in 
any  one  year  for  research  and  development 
niny.  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  assure  that  such  activities 
are  consistent  with  Uie  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives of  the  United  States,  be  expended  in 
cooperation  with  public  or  private  agencies 
In  foreign  countries  in  the  development  of 
processes  useful  to  the  program  In  the  United 
States:  And  provided  further.  That  every 
such  contract  or  agreeme:;*  made  with  any 
public  or  private  agency  in  a  foreign  cotintry 
shall  contain  provisions  effective  to  Insure 
that  the  results  or  information  developed  In 
connection  therewith  shall  be  available  with- 
out cost  to  the  United  States  for  the  use  of 
the  United  States  throughout  the  world  and 
for  the  u.se  of  the  general  public  within  the 
United  States." 

TITLE     U DEWO.NSTmATTON     PLANTS 

Sec  210.  The  Joint  resolution  of  September 
2,  1958  (72  Stat.  1706) ,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Subsection  l(c  I  is  amended  to  read : 
"(C)    As  used  in  this  Joint  resolution,  the 

term  demonstration  plant'  means  a  plant  of 
sufficient  size  and  capacity  to  establish  on 
a  day-to-day  operating  basis  the  optimum 
attainable  reliability,  engineering,  operating, 
and  economic  potential  of  the  particular  sea 
water  conversion  process  or  the  brackish 
water  treatment  process.  Including  varia- 
tions and  combinations  thereof,  selected  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  utilization  In 
such  plant." 

(b)  The  following  new  subsection  1(d)  Is 
added: 

•■(d)  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  July  3.  1952.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1951  1958 ) .  and  in  accordance  with  this  Joint 
resolution,  to  provide  for  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  additional 
demonstration  plants  for  the  production, 
from  .sea  water  or  brackish  water,  of  water 
suitable  for  agricultural.  Industrial,  munici- 
pal, and  other  beneficial  consumptive  uses. 
Some  of  such  demonstration  plants  shall  be 
capable  of  producing  not  to  exceed  fifty  mil- 
lion gallons  per  day,  In  order  to  demonstrate 
the  complete  operating  and  economic  po- 
tentials of  the  most  advanced  saline  water 
processes.  Wherever  possible  such  demon- 
stration plants  shall  be  established  in  co- 
operation with  a  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division thereof  that  participates  In  other 
saline  water  programs." 

( c )  Section  4  Is  amended  to  read : 

"The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior under  this  Joint  resolution  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  demonstration 
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plants  .<hall  terminate  upon  the  expiration  of 
fifteen  years  after  the  date  on  which  this 
Joint  resolution  Is  approved  U{X)n  the  ex- 
piration of  a  period  deemed  adequate  for 
demonstration  purposes  ol  each  jjlant.  but 
not  to  exceed  such  fifteen-year  period,  the 
Secretary  shall  proceed  as  promptly  as  prac- 
ticable to  dispose  of  any  plants  fo  construct- 
ed by  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  as  piay 
otherwise  be  directed  by  Act  of  Congress 
UpDn  such  sale,  there  shall  be  returned  to 
any  State  or  public  agency  which  has  con- 
tributed financial  assistance  under  section  3 
of  this  Joint  resolution  a  proper  slmre  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  sale." 

(d  I  Section  7  L';  amended  to  read : 
"There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  Hs  may  be  necessary 
for  the  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  demonstration  plants  and  for 
the  administration  of  the  program  au- 
thorized by  this  re.solution  '" 

TITLE     III  --ASSLSTANCE     TO     OTHI3     AGENCIES     OF 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Sec  501  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  technical  and  other  assistance  to  de- 
partments, agencies,  bureaus,  and  compo- 
nents of  the  Federal  Government  toward  the 
establishment  of  land-based  saline  water 
conversion  plants  throughout  the  world 
where  there  are  limited  other  sources  of  fresh 
water  supply  and  where  national  defense  and 
the  Interests  and  benefits  to  mankind  are 
enhanced  thereby 

Sec  502  The  Secretary  of  Defense  (in- 
cluding subdivisions  thereof  i  and  the  heads 
of  other  concerned  agencies  shall  seek  the 
cooperation  and  a.'^slstance  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  the  design  construction, 
and  operation  of  land-ba.sed  saline  water 
conversion  plants  for  the  purpose  of  utiliza- 
tion of  saline  water  as  a  strategic  water  sup- 
ply resource  in  the  defen.se  of  the  United 
States 

Sec  503  The  Secretary  of  State,  whenever 
he  deems  it  appropriate  In  order  to  accom- 
plish the  objectives  of  any  Act  of  Congress 
designed  to  assist  in  the  economic  develop- 
mrtit  of  foreign  nations,  shall  seek  the  co- 
operation and  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  establishing  saline  water 
conversion  plants  in  those  areas  of  the  world 
where  natural  supplies  of  fresh  water  are  in 
limited  supply. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  the 
bill  has  been  made  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. There  will  be  no  debate  on  the 
mea-sure  tonight  It  is  quite  possible  that 
tomorrow  it  will  be  laid  aside  to  enable 
the  Senate  to  return  to  the  considera- 
tion of  other  matters 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
TO  MEET  DURING  SENATE  SES- 
SION ON  WEDNESDAY  MORNING 
NEXT 

Mr  MANSFIEIJD  Mr.  President,  af- 
ter consultation  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  be  permitted  to  sit  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  on  the 
morning  of  Wednesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR   COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
TO  MEET    DURING  SENATE  SES- 
SION TOMORROW 

Mr.  BIBLE.     Mr.  President,    will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  agree  to  a 


unanimous-consent  request  to  have  the 
Committee  on  the  Di.<:tnct  of  Columbia 
meet  tomorrow  morninp  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  very  important  pro- 
posed election  law,  in  which  the  dis- 
tinRuished  junior  .Senator  from  New 
Yoik  I  Mr.  Keating  I  is  interested?  The 
hearing  lelates  to  the  constitutional 
amendment  providing  voting  privileges 
for  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
anticipate  no  difificuliy  in  according  the 
committee  the  right  to  sit  during  the 
.session  of  the  Senate 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  persuasion  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Nevada  and  the  able  majority 
leader,  I  .shall  not  object,  but  seeing  my 
Republican  leader  now  in  the  Chamber. 
I  simply  look  to  him  and  a.sk  him 
whether  he  concurs  in  the  request 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  fully  concur. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  The  concurrence  is 
unanimous  on   this   side   of   the   aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senators  for  the  favorable  action  they 
have  taken 


ERADICATION  OF  GRASSROOTS 
ANTI-COMMUNIST  DRIVE  AND 
GAGGING  OF  MILITARY  SPEAK- 
ERS3  AND  SEMINARS 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  has  performed  an  invaluable 
service  by  making  public  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Edward  Hunter  and  the  docu- 
mentation of  Mr  Hunter's  testimony. 
Mr.  Hunter  has  authoritatively  described 
in  detail  both  the  method  of  operation  of 
communism  m  the  Uiiited  States  today 
and  the  circles  utilized  by  Communists 
to  conduct  their  campaign  of  psycholog- 
ical warfare. 

Mr.  Hunters  experience  in  this  field 
is  extensive,  as  is  appreciated  by  all  of 
those  familiar  with  his  published  works, 
both  in  the  field  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda and  psychological  war  Among 
the  published  works  of  Mr  Hunter  are 
"Brainwashing  in  Red  China."  Brain- 
washing: From  Pavlov  to  Powers."  "The 
Story  of  Mary  Liu."  The  Black  Book 
on  Red  China."  and  The  Past  Present." 
Particularly  pertinent  to  the  testimony 
given  by  Mr.  Hunter  to  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  aie  his  book.s  on 
brainwashing  In  "Brainwashing:  From 
Pavlov  to  Powers."  Mr  Hunter  in  the 
last  chapter  of  this  book  points  out  the 
vulnerability  of  Americans  to  Commu- 
nist brainwashing  techniques  and 
stresses  the  need  for  anti-Communist 
educational  efforts  in  our  own  country. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  last  chapter  of 
"Brainwashing:  Pi-om  Pavlov  to  Powers." 
entitled  "Now  It's  Our  Turn,"  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chapter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Now  It's  OtrR  Turn — We  Adopt  a  Code 
When   this  book  originally  appeared,  after 
our  exchange  of   war  prisoners   at   Panmun- 


Jom.  under  the  title  "Brainwashing:  The 
Story  of  Men  Who  Defied  It.'  it  ended  with 
the  preceding  chapter.  The  dismal  exhibi- 
tion put  on  m  a  Moscow  court  in  mld-1960 
by  the  American  pilot,  Francis  Gary  Powers, 
and  lu  sinister  ramifications.  Impels  the  re- 
publication of  this  book,  retitled  and  with 
tills  new  concluding  chapter. 

When  •  Brainwashing"  was  first  published, 
I  felt  sure  that  one  ol  its  theses  that  would 
certainly  go  unquestioned  was  the  underly- 
ing Importance  of  a  mans  convictions  in  bis 
maintenance  of  mental  stamina  Not  only 
has  this  been  questioned,  but  some  people 
have  violently  rejected  It.  My  first  experi- 
ence of  this  kind  was  on  the  "Tex  and  Jinx" 
radio  show  in  New  York  The  outstanding 
liberal  lawyer.  Morris  &nst.  who  had  Just  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
shared  the  program  with  me.  Tex  McCrary 
asked  me  how  brainwashing  could  be  re- 
sisted. When  I  mentioned  a  man's  convic- 
tions as  his  strongest  defense.  Mr.  Ernst 
reacted  at  once  and  loudly:  "I  don't  believe 
convictions  have  anything  to  do  with  It."  he 
cried  into  the  microphone. 

In  a  talk  before  an  adult  education  class 
in  Great  Neck.  NY..  I  mentioned  faith  as  a 
strength-bestowing  element.  Two  women 
bent  'oward  each  other  over  the  aisle  and 
one  said  "What  can  he  mean  by  'faith'? 
Surely  he  cant  be  talking  about  religion."  "I 
don't  understand  what  he  means  by  It, 
either."  llie  other  replied.  They  were  middle- 
class  mothers  What  do  parents  with  that 
outlook  teach  their  children? 

These  were  two  of  innumerable  illustra- 
tions I  came  across  of  the  softening  up  of 
American  character,  the  primary  process  In 
brainwashing  The  same  people  who  had 
said  that  Mao  Tse-tung  was  no  Communist, 
only  an  agrarian  reformer,  were  now  insist- 
ing that  brainwashing  meant  only  its  indoc- 
trination process,  with  physical  atrocities. 
This  left  the  field  open  for  the  softening  up 
process,  the  only  one  In  which  the  Reds  are 
interested  at  this  time  in  the  United  States. 
We  are  fast  submitting  to  it  as  a  nation. 

These  reactions  m  America  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  enlisted  men  and  o.Tlcers  who 
fell  Into  Red  hands  in  Korea  were  a  repre- 
sentative segment  of  our  people  Thei.-  vul- 
nerabilities were  those  of  the  population  gen- 
erally. The  distinction  was  that  they  were 
caught 

This  corrosion  of  American  character  was 
documented  vividly  in  the  searing  facts  col- 
lected by  MaJ  William  E  Mayer,  a  neuro- 
psychiatrist  of  the  US  Army  Medical  Corps, 
who  was  sent  abroad  for  a  special  study  of 
the  returnees  Ke  cited  the  failure,  unique 
in  our  history,  of  any  captured  American  to 
escape  Yet  few  guards  were  posted  at  the 
POW  camps.  ( In  one  Instance  there  were 
6  guards  for  600  Americans,  and  this  with- 
out barbed  wire,  searchlight,  or  any  of  the 
other  equipm.ent  usual  for  a  detention  area.) 
Three  thousand  of  more  than  7.000  Ameri- 
cans died  in  captivity,  whereas  out  of  229 
captured  Turks,  almost  all  sick  and  wounded. 
all  229  survived  The  difference  was  in 
morale  and  resistance :  a  refiection  of  the 
sense  of  values  taught  from  the  cradle  up. 
Captured  Americans  discarded  discipline,  and 
made  personal  advantage — a  dog-eat-dog 
policy — their  sole  criterion  of  conduct, 
whereas  each  Turk  was  sure  of  the  tender 
care  and  protection  of  his  fellows,  and  found 
refuge  in  his  convictions  By  defying  death, 
displaying  a  readiness  to  die,  the  Turks 
lived:  by  fearing  death,  being  unwilling  to 
die.  .\merlcans  perished. 

Major  Mayer  disclosed  in  a  lengthy  inter- 
view in  the  US.  News  &  World  Report  of 
February  24.  1956.  that  a  third  of  the  cap- 
tured Americans  collaborated  to  some  extent 
with  the  enemy,  at  least  to  the  degree  of 
signing  "peace"  petitions. 

The  available  Information  that  could  have 
prepared  them  to  face  the  ordeal  of  capture 
was  hushed  up.  first  because  of  our  effort  to 
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get  along  with  the  Communists,  and  then 
because  of  our  desire  not  to  annoy  them  dur- 
ing negotiations. 

A  Washington  Embassy  oflScial  Informed 
me  that  somewhere  between  the  White  House 
and  the  Pentagon,  when  orders  were  Issued 
to  siippress  all  reference  to  Red  atrocities 
in  Korea,  someone  Included  brainwashing 
In  the  injunction,  on  the  correct  but  un- 
fortunate premise  that  it,  too,  was  an  atroc- 
ity. Our  Korean  command  oflBclally  asked 
that  the  book  "Brainwashing  in  Red  China" 
be  put  into  the  book  kits  for  the  troops.  It 
never  got  there.  The  high  officer  in  charge 
couldn't  find  out  why  when  he  returned  to 
Washington. 

Meanwhile.  Red  China,  backstopped  by 
Moscow,  was  broadcasting  peace  petitions 
and  germ  warfare  confessions  by  American 
POW's.  A  movie  of  the  confessions  was  dis- 
tributed in  Asia,  Africa,  and  anywhere  else 
that  It  could  be  shown  secretly  or  by  Invi- 
tation. Our  official  reaction  was  to  make 
believe  all  this  didn't  exist,  thus  in  efifect 
collaborating  with  the  Communists  in  their 
propaganda  maneuver.  Our  Government 
took  the  Btaxkd  that  the  charges  were  so 
patently  untrue  that  they  were  unworthy  of 
refutation.  This,  likewise,  played  into 
enemy  hands;  Red  propaganda  made  sure 
that  our  official  silence  looked  like  a  form 
of  confession.  American  POW's  were  dis- 
couraged and  misled  by  It.  Some  found 
Justification  In  it  for  acceding  to  Red  de- 
mands. "Why  didn't  Washington  give  us  a 
lead  If  it  wanted  us  to  deny  those  things?  " 
they  asked. 

Our  negative  approach,  utterly  contrary  to 
our  traditions  of  "open  skies  "  on  Informa- 
tion, was  not  the  result  of  any  planning, 
but  the  consequence  of  hesitation  and  Infil- 
tration. We  had  been  maneuvered  Into  dis- 
carding our  historic  adherence  to  principles, 
substituting  for  It  a  popularity  race  in  inter- 
national affairs. 

Information  coming  to  the  Pentagon  made 
it  evident  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
were  preparing  a  major  propaganda  coup. 
What  It  was  was  not  dlflBcult  to  figure  out 
from  the  pro-Red  broadcasts  being  attrib- 
uted to  American  captives,  and  the  pro- Red 
propaganda  in  the  letters  from  GI's  that 
wives  and  mothers  were  taking  to  the  FBI; 
letters  that  caused  the  women  to  say  that 
some  strange  and  vicious  Influence  was  being 
exerted  on  their  sons  and  husbands. 

After  the  information  that  could  have 
made  the  situation  understandable  had  been 
hushed  up  for  so  long,  we  now  Issued  un- 
certain warnings  of  Red  trickery,  but  much 
too  late  for  them  to  be  Intelligently  digested. 
The  taboo  word  'brainwashing"  began  to  ap- 
pear, but  no  information  explaining  it. 
Readers  suddenly  came  upon  headlines  such 
as  "U.S.  Plans  Rewashlng  of  Washed  Brains," 
and  were  understandably  repelled.  They 
found  Incomprehensible  such  leading  para- 
graphs as :  "Army  officials  said  today  they  are 
ready  to  administer  an  immediate  psycho- 
logical antidote  to  any  released  Korean  war 
prisoners  whose  minds  have  been  poisoned 
by  Communist  propaganda.  A  carefully 
thought-out  program  has  been  set  up  to 
'reorient'  them  to  the  American  way  of  life, 
and  to  help  them  discover  for  themselves 
how  the  Communists  have  dinned  lies  Into 
their  ears  during  their  months  of  captivity." 

Tabloids  appeared  with  enormous,  black 
headlines  reading:  "Brainwashed  POW's 
Reach  United  States."  One  news  agency 
spoke  of  a  "mystery  plane"  that  was  taking 
returnees  from  Little  Switch  to  Valley  Forge 
Hospital  in  Pennsylvania  "for  psychologi- 
cal treatment."  Another  referred  to  "a  cloak 
of  military  secrecy"  over  returnees,  who  were 
called  "victims  of  Communist  brainwash 
propaganda"  by  the  Air  Force. 

The  identical  organs  that  had  suppressed 
the  background  Information  which  woiild 
have  made  this  comprehensible  were  quick 
with  interviews  saying  not  to  believe  any  of 


It,  that  it  was  a  dirty  smear  on  oUr  heroes. 
A  number  of  sociologists  lent  academic 
standing  to  this  campaign  of  refutation, 
after  having  fought  a  rearg\iard  battle  to 
hush  up  the  word  "brainwashing."  Indit:- 
nant  editorials  appeared  demanding  "an 
apology  from  the  Pentagon,"  and  Congress- 
men attacked  "Army  bungling."  The  re- 
sult, of  course,  was  the  visual:  a  retreat  to 
hush-hush. 

Yet  a  miracle  had  taken  place  in  the 
POW  camps,  something  of  which  every  Amer- 
ican could  have  been  proud.  Although  Just 
as  uninformed  as  their  buddies,  a  fair  num- 
ber of  men  (labeled  "reactionaries"  by  the 
Reds)  had  nonetheless  preserved  their  own 
and  their  country's  honor,  and  had  mapped 
out  the  road  to  survival:  they  knew  the  (aceij 
of  communism  and  were  determined  to  de- 
scribe It.  Only  then  would  their  sufTerings 
not  have  been  In  vain.  Some  told  me  they 
had  preserved  themselves  from  collapse  by 
clinging  to  this  objective. 

The  red  carpet  was  almost  literally  thrown 
out  for  them  when  they  alighted  back  home 
from  ship  or  plane.  They  were  received  by 
brass  bands,  wined  and  dined,  and  ph<)to- 
graphed — and  then  whisked  away  from  re- 
porters to  scattered  posts  and  forbidden  to 
speak  out;  unlike  the  period  of  Little  Switch, 
In  the  time  of  Big  Switch  we  had  the  situa- 
tion under  control.  Those  few  who  had 
been  able  to  slip  out  seme  pictures  of  the  true 
situation  were  railroaded  to  faraway  posts. 
Hurt,  angry,  and  well  knowing  the  tragic 
consequences  of  a  blind,  negative  policy,  the 
bulk  of  these  highest  caliber,  war-tested  offi- 
cers left  the  service  as  soon  as  they  ooiild 
arrange  it;  practically  all  the  airmen  did 
so. 

What  stunned  them,  too,  was  what  seemed 
to  them  to  be  a  whitewash  of  the  progres- 
sives, as  the  Reds  called  thope  who  had 
abetted  the  Communist  cause.  The  most 
notorious  of  the  latter  were  quickly  de- 
mobilized or  otherwise  put  beyond  the  reach 
of  prosecution. 

Unknown  to  the  resisters,  while  they  'Jiere 
still  in  captivity,  a  scene  took  place  in  the 
Pentagon  that  could  have  been  a  turning 
point  in  our  history,  and  may  yet  be  ho  If 
sufficient  people  are  alerted  to  it  At  the 
time,  I  was  a  consultant  on  mind  warfare, 
employed  by  the  Air  Force.  The  incident 
was  a  matter  of  public  concern,  unrelated  to 
military  secrets. 

Hi^'h-level  officers  from  all  the  services-  oc- 
cupied both  sides  of  the  traditional  long 
and  narrow  green  table  for  several  days  of 
analysis  of  what  was  occurring  in  the  Com- 
munist-run POW  camps.  It  became  evident 
that  this  reflected  character,  directly  involv- 
ing home,  school,  and  church.  Charfccter 
had  deteriorated.  For  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  a  code  of  conduct  w;is  ultimately 
drawn  up  for  our  Armed  Forces.  President 
Eisenhower  proclaimed  it,  along  with  ex- 
planatory material  and  the  text  of  the  re- 
port made  by  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Prisoners  of  War  for  the  then  Secretary  of 
Defense  Charles  E  Wilson.  Here  is  the 
code: 

"1.  I  am  an  American  fighting  man.  I 
serve  in  the  forces  which  guard  my  country 
and  our  way  of  life.  I  am  prepared  to  give 
my  life  in  their  defense. 

"2.  I  will  never  surrender  of  my  own  free 
will.  If  in  command  I  will  never  surrender 
my  men  while  they  still  have  the  mean*  to 
resist. 

"3.  If  I  am  captured  I  will  continue  to  re- 
sist by  all  means  available.  I  will  make 
every  effort  to  escape  and  aid  others  to  escape. 
I  will  accept  neither  parole  nor  special  tbvor 
from  the  enemy. 

"4.  If  I  become  a  prisoner  of  war,  I  will 
keep  faith  with  my  fellow  prisoners.  I  will 
give  no  information  nor  take  part  in  lany 
action  which  might  be  harmful  to  my  Com- 
rades. If  I  am  senior,  I  will  take  commBnd. 
If  not  I  will  obey  the  lawful  orders  of  those 


appointed  over  me  and  will  back  them  up  in 
every  way. 

"5  When  questioned,  should  I  become  a 
prisoner  of  war,  I  am  bound  to  give  only 
name,  rank.  ser\ice  number,  and  date  of 
birth  I  will  evade  answering  further  ques- 
tions to  the  utmost  of  my  ability.  I  will 
make  no  oral  or  *Tltten  statements  disloyal 
to  my  country  and  Its  allies  or  harmful  to 
tiielr  cause. 

"6.  I  will  never  forget  that  I  am  an  Anner- 
Ican  fighting  man,  responsible  for  my  ac- 
tior^s,  and  dedicated  to  the  principles  which 
made  my  country  free.  I  will  trust  in  my 
God  and  In  the  United  States  of  America." 

Some  time  later  I  met  one  of  the  officers 
who  had  been  Intimately  Involved  In  these 
proceedings.  "Some  of  us  who  followed  it 
through  from  the  beginning  waited  outside 
Secretary  Wilson's  office  that  day  while  he 
was  deciding  whether  to  approve  the 
advisory  committee  report,"  he  told  me. 
"We  were  so  tense  we  could  hardly  speak. 
The  tension  had  been  unbearable,  the  pres- 
sures unbelievable.  When  the  door  opened 
and  we  were  lnf(jrmed  that  he  had  signed  the 
document,  tears  gushed  from  some  eyes;  I 
admit  from   mine.  " 

Some  years  elapsed  before  I  saw  him  again. 
In  contrast  to  his  previous  exuberance,  he 
was  now  duwncast  as  we  walked  along  a 
Virginia  street.  'I  can't  put  my  finger  on 
it,  but  it  was  as  If  nothing  had  happened." 
he  said.  "As  if  it  were  a  dream.  Once  the 
documents  were  signed  .and  proclaimed,  they 
were  filed  away,  then  that  was  tiie  end  of 
them.  I  never  thought  it  ix)&slble.  The  pro- 
gram that  was  to  restore  American  stamina 
and  teach  our  forces  to  understand  the  wiles 
of  communism  has  been  sabotaged.  I  am 
terribly  fearful  for  our  future   ' 

The  commander  of  a  small  alrbase  told  me 
that  discipline  at  his  training  center  had 
been  destroyed  because  every  time  an  effort 
was  made  to  Implement  any  provision  in  the 
new  program,  it  was  stymied  in  some  way  or 
other.  This  was  the  shadow  world  of  the 
committee  system. 

When  an  attempt  was  made  to  simulate 
prison  camp  conditions,  in  order  to  acquaint 
trainees  with  what  they  would  confront  Lf 
captured,  it  was  publicly  exposed  as  harsh, 
and   was  hastily  abolished. 

Education  concerning  communism  was 
harassed  until  it  became  vague  and  dealt  only 
in  generalities  One  could  be  against  sin, 
but  not  against  any  particular  sin.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  Air  Center  Training  Manual 
early  in  1960  was  an  instance  of  how  brazenly 
thts  suppression  operated.  The  Defense  De- 
partment admitted  it  had  ordered  the  manual 
destroyed  without  regard  to  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  statements  made  in  It  The 
charges  in  the  manual  were  undoubtedly 
true,  It  was  admitted.  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  who  were  m.'iklng  an  in- 
quiry into  the  affair,  were  told  that  training 
on  such  matters  "must  not  include  the  spe- 
cific"; probably  the  most  revealing  declara- 
tion made.  We  teach  our  students  that 
generalities  should  not  be  believed,  and  to 
insist  on  the  specific.  With  generalities  and 
the  specific  both  excluded,  the  only  alterna- 
tive was  to  avoid  the  subject  entirely,  leav- 
ing the  explaining  to  the  Communists  by 
default.  The  policy  of  being  all  things  to 
aJl  men  and  making  popularity  the  objective 
of  policy,  took  precedence  over  the  teaching 
of  mental  stamina  and  character. 

That  was  the  situation  later  In  1960,  when 
the  Powers  case  erupted  in  an  environment 
made  artificially  calm  by  the  use  of  two 
Communist  code  words,  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence," mystically  repeated  like  a  spell. 

THE  POWERS  CASE 

Francis  Gary  Powers  stood  in  the  dock  In 
the  heavily  chandellcred  Hall  of  Columns 
of  the  House  of  Unions  in  Moscow  on  August 
17,  18,  and  19,  of  1960.  He  had  flown  some 
of  America's  most  needed  cold  war  missions, 
on    which    the    survival    of    the    free    world 
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might  well  hinge.  He  had  been  equipped 
with  everything  of  a  physical  nature  for 
which  a  need  could  be  foreseen.  Had  he 
possessed  the  will  he  might  have  made  that 
the  date  of  his  rebirth,  and  perhaps  that  of 
his  country's  as  well  Powers  needed  only 
to  have  shovited  his  defiance  to  have  become 
an  ageless  war  hero,  and  an  inspiration  to 
all  peoples.  One  nerd  only  recall  the  con- 
duct of  Communists  and  patriots  who  were 
put  on  trial,  the  Dlmitroffs  and  the  Nathan 
Hales  of  history,  to  realize  what  great  use 
can  be  made  of  such  a  forum. 

The  Soviet  Union  wanted  the  world  to 
see  Powers  fts  the  image  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  believe  that  it  wn.^  America  on  trial. 
We  officially  disregarded  t^ls  brazen  ma- 
neuver; what  a  difference  there  would  have 
been  had  we  been  morally  prepared  to  meet 
this  challenge.  We  ot>ght  not  be  surprised 
that  others  saw  In  Powers  the  image  of  his 
country  and  a  manifestation  of  its  sense  of 
values.  The  question  in  their  minds  was  not 
whether  he  was  formally  delegated  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States,  but  whether  he  was 
the  typical  American  of  1960.  We  may  not 
like  the  image,  yet  there  it  stared  back  at  us, 
like  our  face  in  the  mirror. 

Powers  niight  have  stepped  forth  from  a 
POW  camp  in  North  Korea  back  in  1953,  for 
all  the  knowledge  he  showed  of  the  ways  and 
wiles  of  the  Communists.  The  intervening 
years  had  been  brushed  away,  as  If  we  had 
learned  nothing  from  that  dreary  experience. 
One  nfw  code  and  its  accompanying  docu- 
ments had  only  lulled  the  American  public  s 
anxieties,  not  provided  the  internal  reforms 
promised. 

No  more  depressing  display  of  a  lack  of 
motivation  can  be  imagined  than  that  given 
by  Powers.  He  tnid  the  court  he  "felt  very 
lucky"  to  get  a  Job  with  Central  Intelligence 
Agency — not  because  it  provided  an  enviable 
opportunity  t-o  serve  his  country,  and  to  help 
preserve  the  freedoms  for  which  other  coun- 
trymen had  suffered  and  died — but  because 
his  jjay  would  equal  that  of  the  chief  pilot 
of  a  commercial  airline.  "I  was  pleased  with 
the  idea  of  flying  service  with  a  big  salary." 
he  said  Nowhere  in  his  testimony  was  there 
any  allusion  to  patriotism  He  was  not  even 
an  adventurer.  He  could  not  have  better 
filled  the  role  that  the  Kremlin  gave  him: 
that  of  an  Individual  acuvated  by  the  desire 
for  money  and  bodily  comforts. 

The  Communists  had  two  psychological  ob- 
jectives We  should  have  known  them;  they 
did  not  differ  from  what  they  had  been  all 
along  The  same  method  had  been  used  In 
acciisation  meetings  ap.T.lnst  missionaries  and 
foreign  etlucators  by  Red  China. 

The  immediate  goal  was  humiliation  The 
accused,  ae  a  symbol  of  his  profession  and 
his  country    must  be  humiliated. 

Moscow  sought  to  thoroughly  humiliate 
Powers,  and  to  transfer  this  Image  of  dis- 
grace to  the  whole  body  of  American  society. 
Powers'  family  was  exjiertly  exploited  toward 
the  same  end  Also,  the  Kremlin  was  pic- 
tured as  the  all-powerful  father,  from  whom 
all  favors  flowed  and  to  whom  submission 
must  be  shown.  Nothing  that  Powers  said 
or  did  conflicted  with  this  part  of  the  image, 
nor  did  anything  said  by  our  State  De- 
partment Our  treaty  with  the  USSR. 
guarantees  us  the  right  to  contact  any  Amer- 
ican prisoner;  Washington  avoided  unpleas- 
antness by  simply  not  bringing  it  up.  Only 
in  one  heroic  gesture  did  the  American  Gov- 
ernment act  with  dignity.  This  was  when 
Washington  admitted  the  espionage  char- 
acter of  the  flight,  blamed  Soviet  aggressive 
acts,  and  declared  we  would  continue  over- 
flights as  in  the  past.  Unfortunately  the 
forced  character  of  the  announcement  de- 
tr:\cted  from  its  effect. 

The  Kremlin's  second  psychological  objec- 
tive was  a  display  of  weakness  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant,  and  an  identification  of 
this  weakness  in  the  world's  eyes  with  the 
American  Nation.    In  no  instance  did  Powers 
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demonstrate  resistance.  He  declared  he  had 
no  feeling  against  Soviet  Russia.  "I  never 
took  much  notice  of  political  things,"  he 
said,  as  if  communism  were  Just  another 
political  philosophy.  He  declared  he  had 
never  even  voted  In  his  own  country.  In 
commenting  on  the  noiseless  pistol  found 
among  his  supplies,  he  made  the  amazing 
statement:  "Unfortunately  nobody  but  my- 
self knows  I  could  not  kill  a  person,  even 
to  save  my  own  life.  I  could  not  do  it  " 
Yet  he  had  been  a  lieutenant  in  the  Air 
Force.  For  what  sort  of  combat  had  he  been 
trained  1" 

His  U-2  plane  was  packed  with  super- 
secret  Instrumentation.  A  cardinal  rule  is 
that  such  a  plane  must  never  fall  into 
enemy  hands.  It  was  equipped  with  ex- 
plosive devices  for  its  destruction.  Powers 
had  a  cunningly  contrived  poison  pin  with 
which  to  take  his  life  If  he  felt  he  was  be- 
ing broken  The  Communists  made  much 
of  his  failure  to  utilize  any  of  this.  "Smart 
man."  Khrushchev  remarked  satirically  in 
his  speech  to  the  Supreme  Soviet. 

Powers  never  specifically  said  his  plane 
was  struck  by  a  rocket.  This  is  particularly 
significant  in  view  of  the  strange  fact  of  his 
capture  alive,  and  the  capture  of  so  much 
equipment  intact.  Was  Powers  a  sitting 
duck?  Had  his  plane  been  sabotaged?  Tlie 
Peshawar  Alrf>ort  in  Pakistan  can  hardly  be 
considered  secure  from  agents.  I  remem- 
ber wandering  ir.to  it  once  when  1  lost  my 
way. 

The  political  objectives  of  the  Kremlin 
were  as  definite  as  their  psychological  ones. 
The  Immediate  purpose  was  to  provide  an 
alibi  for  torpedoing  the  summit  conference. 
Powers  cooperated  by  assuming  that  it  broke 
up  "as  a  direct  result  of  my  flight."  for 
which  he  felt  "sincerely  sorry."  The  long- 
range  political  objective  was  to  draw  our 
allies  away  from  us  by  making  them  mis- 
trust o'ar  motivations  and  lose  faith  In  our 
reliability.  Powers  accordingly  Incriminated 
practically  every  ally  we  had. 

He  spilled  out  names  left  and  right,  nam- 
ing th  >se  with  whom  he  had  worked  In  his 
10-10  detachment,  officers  he  had  seen  there, 
even  passing  visitors  such  as  Cardinal  Spell- 
man 

All  of  our  friends  abroad.  Involved  in  these 
operations,  rr.ust  be  worrying  over  what  is 
contained  In  the  hundred?,  possibly  thou- 
sands, of  pages  of  material  Powers  gave  the 
enemy  Only  small,  selected  portions  were 
read  at  the  trial.  The  existence  of  this  great 
mass  of  unrevealed  testimony  was  made  plain 
by  references  frequently  made  in  the  In- 
dictment to  fotir  volumes  of  Interrogation 
material,  numbering  at  least  hundreds  of 
pages  each. 

Mr>scow  loftt  no  time  In  using  the  evidence 
Powers  gave  by  putting  direct  pressure  on 
other  nations.  America's  allies  were  officially 
threatened  with  rocket  attack  if  they  con- 
tinued to  permit  their  soil  to  be  used  as 
bases.  Jittery  England  was  threatened  In 
highly  insulting  language. 

Powers  was  brainwashed  As  with  his 
predecessors  In  North  Korea,  the  Reds  did 
not  seek  to  indoctrinate  him,  except  as  this 
might  develop  naturally  in  the  softening  up 
process.  Just  as  did  our  captured  men  in 
Korea,  he  fell  into  enemy  hands  with  the 
softening  up  already  begun  by  his  own 
country. 

In  a  press  conference  the  day  the  trial 
began.  President  Elsenhower  answered  the 
first  question  by  saying  that  the  flier's  plea 
of  guilty  "doesn't  show  evidence  that  he  was 
brainwashed.  "  Because  he  had  not  been 
given  a  ma.ssive  braln-changing.  complete 
with  physical  torture  and  drtigs.  the  brain- 
washing was  not  recognized.  Once  again 
Elsenhower  demonstrated  his  lack  of  under- 
standing of  modern  psychological  warfare, 
especially  the  Communist  strategy  of  mind 
attack.  His  off-the-cuff  reply  naively  helped 
clear    the    air    for    the    Communists,    giving 


credence  to  their  twisted  language  and  falsi- 
fications. Nowadays  it  is  as  tiseful  to  the 
Reds  to  have  brainwashing  considered  only 
as  an  indoctrination  process,  accompanied 
by  physical  torture,  as  it  was  for  Mao  Tse- 
tung,  during  the  adminUtration  of  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  to  be  called  an  agrarian 
democr.Tt  and  not  a  Communist. 

Powers  was  cut  off  from  contact  with 
Americans  for  109  days  from  his  capture 
until  he  was  brought  Into  the  courtroom. 
He  was  exposed  all  this  time  only  to  the 
Communist  brand  of  Interrogation,  which  is 
inextricably  Interwoven  with  brainwashing. 
Indictment  in  Russia  Is  practically  equiva- 
lent to  being  found  guilty  in  Western  Juris- 
prudence The  role  of  the  Soviet  defense 
attorney  Is  to  determine  how  the  guilty 
individual  can  be  made  useful  again  to  the 
party  and  the  state,  and  to  bring  out  any 
doctrinal  considerations  in  his  favor  which 
might  have  political  bearing.  This  is  what 
Mikhail  I.  Grlnyov,  Powers'  defense  attorney, 
did  by  stressing  that  Powers  came  of  a 
workingman's  family,  that  he  violated  his 
country's  orders  by  "testimony  he  had  re- 
peatedly given  of  his  own  will  to  the  Inves- 
tigator." and  particularly  by  his  crj-ptic  ref- 
ereni^e  to  "the  internal  change  he  [Powers] 
had  begun  to  experience  since  the  moment 
he  came  into  contact  with  Soviet  people." 

The  lengthy  isolation  imposed  on  prisoners 
is  Itself  a  drastic  softening  up  pressure.  This 
showed  throughout  Powers'  own  testimony. 
by  such  telltale  remarks  as:  "I  understand 
a  lot  more  now  than  I  did  before."  He  was 
'  profoundly  sorry  "  he  had  "taken  any 
part"  m  such  missions.  He  was  "sincerely 
sorry."  Never  once  did  he  hint  that  his  work 
had  anything  to  do  with  his  country's  pro- 
tection, even  when  his  "defense"  lawyer  casti- 
gated the  United  States  as  viciously  as  did 
the  prosecutor.  The  words  Powers  did  speak 
sounded  strange!}  like  the  self-accusations 
and  confessions  that  came  from  brainwashed 
POW's  In  Korea. 

In  letters  received  by  Barbara,  his  wife, 
signed  by  him,  he  wrote;  "Needless  to  say  my 
life  would  be  much  dlflerent  If  I  had  it  to 
live  over  again."  He  wrote  her  of  "getting 
more  than  I  can  eat  and  plenty  of  sleep," 
that  he  was  smoking  too  much — these  ciga- 
rettes here  are  pretty  good."  As  time  went 
on.  he  was  given  American  novels  to  read. 
and  even  a  Bible.  He  told  the  court :  "All 
the  time  I  was  treated  very  nicely." 

Communist  routine  is  never  to  give  a 
prisoner  proper  sleep  or  a  balanced  diet  until 
they  had  what  they  want  from  him..  They 
provide  ordinary  comforts  as  psychological 
or  actual  bribery,  when  they  wish  to  keep  a 
prisoner  in  a  state  of  good  will  and  grati- 
tude, or  after  they  are  sure  of  him.  They 
obviously  concluded  quite  soon  that  Powers 
was  giving  all  they  required. 

Nevertheless,  on  our  side  of  the  ledger 
is  an  incalculaole  psychological  victory,  the 
extent  of  which  cannot  possibly  be  assessed 
at  this  time.  The  main  line  of  the  Moscow- 
Peiplng  axis,  and  Khrushchev's  specialized 
mission,  has  been  to  remove  all  hope  of  as- 
sistance from  the  peoples  on  the  dark  side 
of  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains  while 
persuading  the  free  world  that  the  popula- 
tions In  the  Soviet  bloc  support  the  Com- 
.-nunist  regimes,  when  in  actuality  their 
hatred  for  It  is  very  deepseated.  This  prop- 
aganda strategy  has  been  progressing  ac- 
cording to  schedule.  Khrushchev's  visit  to 
America  deflated  hop>eB  everjrwhere  within 
the  Communist  countries.  Every  propa- 
ganda facility  the  Communist  hierarchy 
p>ossessed  was  mobilized  to  exploit  his  trip. 
One  glossy  Red  magazine  I  saw,  published 
in  many  languages,  was  full  of  colored  pho- 
tographs of  Soviet  leaders  in  virtual  bear 
hugs  with  American  authorities  everywhere 
from  Washington  and  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. On  Its  back  cover  was  a  map  of  the 
world,  the  hammer  and  sickle  superimposed 
over  it. 
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Tet  the  tJ-2  flight  suddenly  brought  home 
to  the  peoples  within  the  Red  domains  that 
an  American  airplane  had  actually  pene- 
trated 1,250  miles  Inside  Soviet  Russia's  sup- 
posedly inviolable  borders.  They  then 
learned  that  we  had  been  crisscrossing  the 
U.S.S-R.  for  4  years.  This  was  all  these 
people  must  have  had  ears  for.  What 
renewed  hope  it  must  have  stimulated.  No 
greater  evidence  can  be  found  of  the  paucity 
of  our  psychological  warfare  agencies,  and 
the  failure  of  our  leaders  to  understand  the 
kind  of  war  in  which  we  are  engaged,  than 
their  failure  to  take  advantage  of  this  plum. 

The  Communists  are  extraordlnarly  prac- 
tical in  their  choice  of  which  of  their  en- 
emies' vulnerabilities  to  exploit.  They  drill 
away  at  these  weaknesses  until  they  bring 
about  the  collapse  of  their  victim,  whether 
an  individual  or  a  nation.  Communist  doc- 
uments captvired  In  the  Korean  war  objec- 
tively analyzed  the  American  soldier  as 
opportunistic,  lacking  in  staying  power,  loyal- 
ties, and  discipline,  and  having  little  knowl- 
edge of  his  Nation's  history.  These  points 
were  the  ones  on  which  the  bralnwashers 
focused.  In  Powers'  case,  they  concluded 
they  had  in  their  hands  an  American  who 
thoroughly  exemplified  the  negative  traits 
they  wished  the  world  to  regard  as  typically 
American. 

The  primary  lesson  we  can  learn  from  the 
Powers  spectacle  is  that  we  still  must  close 
the  moral  gap  exposed  by  the  cold  war.  The 
Communists  were  correct  in  equating  Powers 
with  his  country.  This  should  warn  us  that 
there  has  been  a  serious  deterioration  since 
the  early  IQSO's.  Nothing  In  life  can  remain 
static.  The  change  In  this  case  has  been  a 
pronounced  extension  of  the  softening  up 
process  in  our  own  p)eople. 

This  conforms  with  the  analysis  made 
earlier  in  this  book  by  the  neuropsychiatrist. 
Dr.  Freedom,  of  the  creation  of  national 
neuroses  by  communism  for  purposes  of  sub- 
version and  conquest,  under  a  perverted  use 
of  the  clinical  findings  of  Ut.  Pavlov.  Unless 
our  people  are  alerted  to  this  most  evil 
strategy,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  take 
effective  steps  to  Immunize  themselves 
against  its  spread.  No  less  than  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  whole  moral  fiber  of  our  Nation  is 
sought.  Once  this  is  achieved,  the  enemy 
will  have  no  worry  about  being  able  to  com- 
plete the  remainder  of  the  brainwashing 
treatment. 

Instead  of  falling  Into  the  trap  of  making 
Powers  a  scapegoat,  we  must  recognize  that 
this  concerns  a  conunon  ailment.  The 
softening  up  of  the  United  States  has  been 
Khrushchev's  most  ambitious  project.  The 
Kremlin  knows  that  the  longer  this  goes 
undetected,  the  more  difficult  It  will  be  to 
recognize  and  counteract.  * 

This  creeping  neurosis  has,  like  any  other 
disease,  its  symptoms.  Foremost  among 
these  is  the  loss  of  a  sense  of  indignation. 
Ours  has  been  fading  away  in  every  sphere 
of  life,  from  our  sluggish  attitude  regarding 
teenage  murders  on  city  streets,  to  our 
supine  reaction  to  Moscow's  brutal  suppres- 
sion of  the  Hungarian  freedom  revolt,  and 
to  genocide  in  Tibet.  This  deterioration  In 
feelings,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Freedom, 
is  a  common  medical  phenomenon,  found 
for  instance  in  neurotic  depressions. 

We  cannot  bank  on  having  the  time  we 
expect.  A  dangerous  theory  that  has  be- 
come increasingly  accepted  is  one  which 
holds  that  we  shall  have  communism  with 
us  all  our  lifetime,  and  possibly  during  our 
children's  lives  as  well.  This  assumes  that 
communism  does  not  contain  within  Itself 
an  aggressive  dynamism  that  makes  struggle 
a  permanent  fact  of  life.  In  Communist 
language,  struggle  has  war  as  a  subordinate 
factor.  Whether  this  struggle  takes  a 
psychological,  cold  or  hot  war  form  is  a  mat- 
ter of  tactics  and  timing.  The  Communists 
have  never  waited  on  the  Initiative  of  others. 


The  pat  proceedings  of  the  Moscow  .rial 
of  Powers,  the  false  logic  of  the  evidence 
presented,  the  threatening  declarations  and 
notes  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  violent 
speeches  and  menacing  off-the-cuff  state- 
ments by  Khrushchev  and  other  Red  chief- 
tains, all  ix)int  to  one  conclusion:  the  Mos- 
cow-Pelplng  axis  has  built  up  a  spurious 
case  for  itself  internationally,  wording  It  in 
a  manner  that  would  seemingly  Justify  a 
Pearl  Harbor  sputnik  or  rocket  attack  against 
the  American  mainland,  or  anywhere  else 
Communist  strategists  feel  advantageous  for 
conquest  of  the  world  Tliey  have  already 
exploited  the  Powers  case  in  such  a  way  that 
any  attack  of  this  kind  would  be  labelled 
"defense"    against   "American    aggression." 

Heaven  will  not  help  us  If  we  are  so  fool- 
hardy as  to  fall  to  be  on  watch  and  prepared 
every  moment,  particularly  during  any  ne- 
gotiations. Instead  of  relaxing  oiu-  guard  at 
such  times,  we  must  increase  It.  We  must 
not  forget  the  timing  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
attack  in  Hawaii, 

The  Korean  war  gave  us  a  second  chance 
by  showing  the  Communist  hand  In  brain- 
washing. We  failed  to  learn  from  this.  The 
Powers  case  has  given  us  a  third  chance  We 
may  not  have  a  fourth  chance  to  Implement 
the  program  we  set  up  to  restore  marrow 
to  our  bones. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
this  chapter  is  indeed  a  prelude  to  Mr. 
Hunter's  testimony  before  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  and  should  be 
considered  in  conjunction  with  the  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  hearing. 
The  entire  book  is  of  inestimable  value, 
and  Lhe  country  as  a  whole  would  benefit 
if  every  citizen  would  read  it.  As  is  the 
case  with  many  books  of  such  a  nature, 
it  can  rarely  be  found  on  the  shelves  of 
local  bookshops.  It  can,  however,  be 
obtained  from  the  Bookmailer,  Inc.,  Post 
Office  Box  101.  Murray  Hill  Staticn,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  Mr. 
Hunter  supplies  the  details  of  how  and 
why  the  anti-Communist  campaign  is 
being  conducted.  Perhaps  the  most 
potentially  helpful  lesson  we  can  gain 
from  Mr.  Himter's  comprehensive  anal- 
ysis is  that  the  Peiping-Moscow  axis 
works  more  effectively  in  its  psycho- 
logical warfare  through  non-Commu- 
nists and  even  naive  anti-CommunlBts 
than  through  Reds  themselves.  Tlie 
Communists  are  too  obvious.  Without 
non-Cormnimists  and  even  anti-Com- 
mimists  who  can  be  maneuvered  or 
trapped  into  taking  some  position  help- 
ful to  the  Reds,  they  would  get  nowhere. 

This  is  particularly  so  in  the  com- 
munications field — in  "the  press.  Of 
course,  persons  such  as  those  named  in 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
document  by  Mr.  Hunter  as  the  authors 
of  dispatches  that  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  certain  other  papers 
need  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  be 
Communists.  As  Communists  their  use- 
fulness to  the  Red  mechanism  would  be 
gone. 

This  provides  a  special  responsibility, 
however,  to  such  newspaper  correspond- 
ents and  editors,  and  others  whose  work 
influences  attitudes.  Mr.  Hunter  brings 
this  out  in  his  testimony.  Writers  of 
such  distinction  as  Cabell  Phillips  and 
Marquis  Chllds,  therefore,  and  their  edi- 
tors, have  a  duty  to  guard  themselves 
against  being  used  as  fi-onts  for  a  Red 


objective  They  surely  must  know  after 
all  these  years  that  one  of  the  main 
tactics  of  the  Reds  is  to  bunch  together 
all  types — from  a  Milquetoast,  to  a 
middle-of-the-roader,  to  a  hysteric,  and 
to  call  them  all  extremists  and  Fascists. 
These  writers  must  have  known  this,  and 
they,  therefore,  had  the  responsibility, 
as  do  all  other  wiitei's  in  this  cold  war. 
to  avoid  being  utilized  in  this  way.  Yet 
they  did  not  do  so.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  they  should  and  must 
know  better,  yet  they  allowed  them- 
selves to  fall  into  the  Red  trap.  This  is 
what  can  destroy  our  coimtry,  and  this 
is  what  we  all  have  the  duty  of  guarding 
against.  There  is  a  difference  between 
being  hit  by  a  booby  trap  and  walking 
deliberately  into  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  win  the  war 
against  communism  only  through  the 
medium  of  an  American  public  educated 
in  the  Wiles  and  devices  of  the  inter- 
national Communist  conspiracy.  Mr. 
Hunter's  testimony  provides  an  un- 
paralleled insight  into  the  methods  of 
the  Communists.  The  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  has  performed  an  in- 
valuable service  and  has  made  a  great 
contribution  to  our  efforts  for  survival 
by  making  this  document  public.  The 
more  widely  distributed  this  testimony 
becomes,  the  greater  will  be  the  strength 
of  the  United  States  and  the  free  world. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  particu- 
larly pertinent  excerpts  which  I  have  ex- 
tracted from  the  report  'oe  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

'See  exhibit  1  • 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  by 
and  large  the  hearing  of  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  which  was  re- 
leased yesterday  received  objective  treat- 
ment by  the  press  and  the  wire  services, 
although,  in  my  opinion,  the  importance 
of  this  material  merits  even  more  de- 
tailed coverage.  In  reviewing  the  cov- 
erage of  this  hearing  in  the  press.  I 
could  not  help  be  somewhat  disturbed 
by  one  particular  aspect  of  the  press 
treatment.  For  all  our  efforts  to  dis- 
seminate, through  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  and  other  publications  media, 
the  free  worlds  point  of  view  and  the 
American  attitude  on  the  cold  war,  pos- 
sibly the  impression  conveyed  to  foreign 
nations  is  contained  in  the  reports  of 
the  diplomats  of  those  foreign  nations 
stationed  right  here  in  Washington.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  diplomatic  corps 
does  not  fallaciously  assume  that  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald,  the 
only  m^orning  newspaper  published  in 
our  Capital  city,  reflects  either  the  con- 
sensus of  the  American  press  or  the  at- 
titudes and  sentiments  of  the  American 
people.  A  perusal  of  the  press  treatment 
of  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee hearing  aptly  illustrates  how  out 
of  tune  the  Washington  Post  is  with 
both  the  majority  of  the  press  across  the 
country  and  the  thinking  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  Washington  Post  and  Times-Her- 
ald published  an  editorial  concerning 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hunter  which  is 
very  distorted  and  misleading  concern- 
ing Mr.  Hunter's  testimony  and  the  doc- 
umentation of  his  statements.  The  Post 
editorial  states  that  Mr.  Htmter  sub- 
stantiated his  testimony  of  an  anti-anti- 
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Communist  drive  with  docimients  show- 
ing the  protest  against  "Operation 
Abolition,"  which  the  Post  alleges  to  be 
spontaneous,  and  by  editorial  denuncia- 
tion of  the  John  Birch  Society  and  the 
Christian  Anti -Communism  Crusade. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Hunter  did  no  such  thing.  The  first 
documentation  supplied  by  Mr.  Hunter 
consists  of  the  "Statement  of  81  Marxist- 
Leninist  Parties."  as  oflRcially  translated 
by  Moscow,  and  published  in  the  Red 
theoretical  organ  of  the  United  States. 
Political  Affairs,  in  the  Januaiy  1961  is- 
sue. This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  first 
piece  of  evidence  to  which  Mr.  Hunter 
pointed. 

Another  piece  of  evidence,  among  the 
many  supplied  by  Mr.  Hunter,  is  an 
elaboration  on  the  dictates  of  the  De- 
cember 5,  1960,  Communist  manifesto 
by  Gus  Hall,  general  secretary'  of  the 
Communist  Party,  U^.A.,  published  in 
the  Worker  dated  July  16.  ]961.  These 
documents,  of  course,  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  Washington  Post  editorial.  The 
Post  editorial  unfortunately  also  at- 
tempts to  smear  an  organization  called 
the  Christian  Anti-Communism  Cru- 
sade, which  it  lumps  together  with  oth- 
er organizations  and  labels  "neo-Fascist." 
This  smear  technique,  I  am  thankful,  is 
not  representative  of  the  American 
press;  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  the 
diplomatic  corps  and  other  representa- 
tives of  foreign  nations  in  our  Capital 
will  not  be  misled  by  such  statements  or 
judge  the  American  press  thereby. 

The  Christian  Anti -Communism  Cru- 
sade is  the  name  of  the  organization  cre- 
ated by  an  Australian  surgeon.  Dr. 
Frederick  S.  Schwarz.  who  turned  evan- 
gelist against  communism  while  still  in 
college,  and  who  for  the  past  decade  has 
given  his  full  time  to  this  motivated 
work.  He  is  also  a  lay  preacher,  and  he 
has  been  working  closely  with  the  Bap- 
tist Church. 

He  came  to  the  United  States  about  10 
years  ago,  when  he  was  horrified  to  find 
the  lack  of  knowledge  of  communism 
here  Ks  great  as  that  in  his  native  Aus- 
tralia However,  he  felt  that  America's 
role  was  decisive,  and  he  gave  a  number 
of  talks,  out  of  which  he  formed  the 
Christian  Anti -Communism  Crusade. 
After  a  couple  of  years,  he  found  com- 
munity after  community  desirous  of 
either  obtaining  background  on  Com- 
munist evils  or  wishing  to  learn  more 
about  how  to  fight  them  In  response  to 
this,  he  set  up  classes  on  communism 

TTiat  was  the  start  of  the  courses  now 
being  given  by  the  Crusade  itself,  and 
by  a  number  of  other  similarly  motivated 
groups  since  set  up  in  cities  through- 
out America.  The  idea  caught  on. 
Panels  of  specialists  on  the  Communist 
menace  participated.  When  the  1958 
directive  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil Instructed  that  home,  school,  and 
church  be  brought  into  this  prepaiation 
of  our  youth  for  the  sort  of  mind  attack 
dealt  our  young  men  in  the  prisoner-of- 
w^ar  camps  in  North  Korea,  these  courses 
were  at  once  a  model.  The  grassroots 
movement  came  out  of  this  enviroriment. 

The  Cnisadc,  of  which  Dr.  Schwarz  is 
executive  director,  with  Its  address  Box 
890.  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  has  irwvde  it  an 


inviolable  nile  since  Its  start  that  all 
books  and  periodicals  sold  at  its  meet- 
ings avoid  extremist  claims  and  name- 
calling,  and  that  its  speakers  do  the 
same — focusing  on  issues,  instead  of  peo- 
ple. Hence,  no  criticism  of  the  Crusade 
has  been  possible  until  the  recent,  in- 
tensified Red  anti -anti -Communist  drive 
led  to  the  bunching  together  of  all  sorts 
of  groups  and  personalities,  branding  the 
Crusade  and  other  anti-Communists  as 
being  "right,  extremist,  and  Fascist." 

As  one  result  of  the  Crusade,  branches 
have  been  set  up  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  each  of  which  acts  as  a 
headquarters  for  the  creation  of  new 
schools  in  locahties  in  its  area  and  for 
the  distribution  of  the  texts  of  si>eeches 
and  other  literature  of  its  anti-Commu- 
nist courses. 

A  typical  program  now  going  on,  from 
August  28  to  September  1.  1961,  is  being 
held  in  the  Los  Angeles  Sports  Arena, 
with  the  faculty  consistmg  of  Herbert 
Philbrick.  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
Representative  Walter  H.  Judd.  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Teller,  professor  of  physics  at  the 
University  of  California,  Rear  Adm. 
Chester  Ward,  U.S.  Navj',  retired,  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  George  Washington 
University,  and  Capt.  E.  Richard  Barnes, 
former  district  chaplain  m  the  New 
Orleans  area,  among  others. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people  are 
awakening  to  the  total  nature  of  Com- 
munist efforts.  They  are  vigorously 
seekmg  information  concerning  the 
enemy.  We  must  not  allow  that  infor- 
mation to  be  withheld  from  them  by 
such  conspiracies  as  the  present  anti- 
anti-Communist  campaign.  Smear  cam- 
paigns against  such  organizations  as  the 
Christian  Anti-Communism  Crusade 
must  be  denounced,  for  such  organiza- 
tions are  performing  a  vital  service,  and 
should  not  be  restricted:  rather,  they 
should  be  assisted.  It  is  heartening  to 
see  that  Members  of  this  body  and  the 
other  body  of  the  Congress  are  assisting 
them  in  spreading  the  truth  about  com- 
munism. The  personnel  in  our  Military 
Establishment  and  the  facilities  of  the 
mihtary  service  have  a  great  potential 
for  use  in  this  field.  Present  efforts  to 
gag  them  are  a  disservice  to  the  country 
and  contribute  Immeasurably  to  the 
weakening  of  the  free  world.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  a  number  of  speeches, 
the  last  of  which  was  on  last  Friday, 
the  efforts  to  muzzle  the  military  are 
bearing  more  and  more  and  larger  and 
larger  fruit.  It  is  up  to  the  Congress  to 
reverse  the  trend.  A  full  investigation, 
as  I  have  proposed  in  Senate  Resolution 
191,  to  be  conducted  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  should  be  the  first  step 
in  this  direction. 

Exhibit   1 
Excerpts    From    Hearing    Before    the    Sfb- 

COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTIG.^TE  THE  ADMINIS- 
TR.ATION     OF     THE     INTERNAL     SECmrTT     ACT 

AND  Other  Internal  SECX'RrrT  Laws  of 
THE  Committee  on  the  Jttdiciary.  US. 
Senate.  87th  Congress,  Ist  Session,  Jxtlt 
11,   1961 

Senator  Cotton.  This  hearing  is  being  re- 
opened as  a  regular  executive  session,  to 
provide  opportunity  for  Mr.  Edward  Hunter 
to  elaborate  on  a  point  he  touched  upon 
only  briefly  during  his  testimony  in  May; 
namely,  the  new  counterdrlve  In  the  United 


SUtes    against    antl- Communist    alertness 
and  training  programs. 

Mr.  Hunter,  you  have  already  been  sworn. 

Mr.  Souewink.  We  are  informed,  and  have 
on  the  record,  your  very  extensive  back- 
ground in  psychological  warfare  generally, 
and  the  war  against  the  mind  specifically. 
We  know  of  the  research  and  the  books  you 
pioneered  in  this  field.  Have  you  given  any 
particular  attention  to  the  subject  of  this 
phase  of  our  hearing,  as  Senator  Cotton  has 
stated  it? 

Mr.  Hcntek.  Yes,  indeed.  I  made  exten- 
sive trips  throughout  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  past  couple  of  years,  after  my  return 
from  Afghanistan,  for  purposes  of  research, 
writing,  and  lecturing.  This  put  me  in  close 
touch  with  the  local  situation  In  each  com- 
munity as  regards  communism.  I  watched 
an  actual  grassroots  movement  develop. 
With  this  background,  I  have  lately  been 
noticing  a  new,  highly  coordinated  drive  go 
into  high  gear  to  tear  this  anti-Communist 
movement  up  by  the  roots  and  destroy  It. 
\^Taereas  the  grassroots  movement  was  a 
spontaneous  local  development  in  most 
areas,  there  Is  nothing  spontaneous  nor  local 
about  the  drive  to  crush  it;  it  is  an  organ- 
ized psychological  warfare  operation  that 
had  all  the  markings  of  staff  planning. 

Mr.  SoL'KwiNE.  We  hope  you  will  go  Into 
detail  on  these  matters.  So  that  we  may 
have  a  general  Idea  of  where  these  details 
fit  In,  could  you  begin  by  summarizing  the 
present  stage  in  this  fight? 

Mr.  Hunter.  A  quick.  Red  operation  Is  be- 
ing attempted,  like  that  of  a  slelght-cf-hand 
artist,  to  push  this  administration,  the  press, 
aiid  public  into  a  trap  that  would  eliminate 
the  anti-Communist  program  in  the  United 
States.  We  should  know  by  now  that  this  is 
the  way  Red  strategy  operates,  as  it  did  in 
the  concluding  period  of  World  War  II. 
When  communism  has  an  opponent's  atten- 
tion diverted,  or  has  him  confused  or  reel- 
ing, the  Reds  push  forward  as  fast  as  they 
can  in  their  psychological  warfare,  grabbing 
all  the  advantage  and  booty  they  can.  They 
are  using  this  time-tried  method  of  theirs 
against  the  Kennedy  administration  in  its 
first  year.  They  have  carefully  analyzed  its 
conciliatory  or  goodwill  traits  as  vulnerabil- 
ities, and  are  exploiting  them  as  much  as 
they  can.  Those  traits,  as  you  must  know, 
are  held  In  contempt  in  Communist  ttich- 
ings — their  dialectical  materialism — regarded 
as  sentimentallsm.  a  crime  In  Communist 
society.  Sentimentallsm  Is  considered  a 
bourgeois  (X)ntradlctlon  to  Marxist's  objec- 
tU-lsm.  f 

Mr.  SorRwiNE.  Do  they  Have  any  special 
plan  or  ruse  by  which  they  hope  to  achieve 
this  purpose? 

Mr.  Hl'nter.  Yes:  very  much  so.  A  new 
"psywar"  line  that  constitutes  very  clever 
propaganda  is  being  pushed.  The  argument 
is  simply  that  communism  is  no  danger  here 
In  the  United  States,  that  it's  abroad  where 
the  danger  lies.  They  want  us  to  stop  pay- 
ing attention  to  Communist  activities  here 
In  America,  to  drop  the  alertness  and  train- 
ing programs  that  would  enable  our  public 
and  our  troops  to  avoid  Red  traps,  and  to 
recognize  the  face  of  communism,  so  that 
we  won't  repeat  the  disastrous  scandals  of 
North  Korean  prisoner-of-war  camps,  and  of 
Captain  Powers  of  the  U-2.  This  isn't  really 
a  new  line,  any  more  than  coexistence  was 
when  it  was  taken  out  of  the  Red  bag  of 
tricks  for  use  again.  But  It's  now  their 
major  line,  and  the  major  danger  to  us.  If 
the  Reds  can  put  it  across — and  they've  al- 
ready achieved  some  great  successes  with 
It — we  will  have  disarmed  ourselves  in  the 
realm  of  mind  warfare — the  war  for  the 
mind — right  here  at  home.  Our  submer- 
sion into  communism  would  Inevitably  fol- 
low, unless  we  are  able  to  awaken  from  th« 
trance  in  time. 

Mr  SorHwiNE  Where  do  we  stand  now  In 
this  fight  ■> 
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Mr.  Hunter.  When  we  look  at  it  from  the 
overall  point  of  view,  we  see  a  race  taking 
place.  It  is  a  race  between  those  trying  to 
give  the  American  people  the  knowledge  they 
require  of  the  weapons  and  the  tactics  em- 
ployed in  the  so-called  cold  war,  and  those 
seeking  to  deprive  them  of  this  vital  infor- 
mation. This  is  the  part  of  the  Red  dis- 
armament drive  that  is  being  waged  in  the 
field  of  mind  warfare,  what  might  best  be 
called  mind  attack,  a  military  label  for 
brainwashing.  What  we  are  discussing  now 
falls  into  the  scope  of  the  softenlng-up  proc- 
ess, one  of  the  two  processes  in  brainwash- 
ing, the  other  being  Indoctrination.  Soften- 
ing up  is  disarmament  in  the  cold  war. 
Exactly  as  the  Red  objective  in  weapons  dis- 
armament— as  evidenced  by  their  one-sided 
demands — is  to  deprive  us  of  the  hardware 
for  defense  and  attack,  while  leaving  them- 
selves loopholes  to  avoid  such  deprivation, 
their  objective  in  cold  war  disarmament  is 
our  moral  softening  up.  depriving  us  of  the 
means  of  spotting  Red  traps  and  Communist 
Intrigue,  and  sapping  our  will  to  do  any- 
thing about  it,  while  leaving  communism  no 
such  handicap  to  conspiracy  and  subversion. 

A  growing  grassroots  movement  has  de- 
veloped In  the  United  States  against  com- 
munism— one  which  constitutes  a  powerful 
anti-Communist  movement.  This  evolved 
In  spite  of  anti-anti-Comznunlst  maneuvers — 
against  antlcommunism — that  have  been  go- 
ing on  for  some  years  In  our  coxintry,  utiliz- 
ing mainly  Red  fronts  and  hush-hush 
methods,  as  well  as  economic  pressure 
against  those  who  are  frankly  anti-Commu- 
nist. This  subtle,  comparatively  concealed 
antl-antl-communlsm  has  now  been  merged 
into  what  can  best  be  called  a  Red  antl-anti- 
Conmivuiist  drive,  that  was  openly  Initiated, 
under  orders  Issued  to  the  Communist  forces 
of  the  world,  especially  to  those  In  the 
United  States,  through  the  Red  manifesto  of 
December  5,  1960.  The  manifesto  was  made 
public  at  the  conclusion  of  the  strategy  con- 
ference of  81  Communist  parties  of  the  world. 
Including  our  treasonable  own,  that  met  In 
Moscow  all  last  November.  The  race  Is  what 
the  Reds  call  struggle,  and  la  for  keeps. 
"Struggle"  in  the  Communist  lexicon  can 
include  all  forms  of  confl^lct,  from  smiles  and 
leaflets  to  hand  grenades  and  nuclear  fission, 
according  to  opportunity  and  need.  The 
protagonists  are  the  growing  antl-Commu- 
nlst  movement  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Red  antl-antl-Communist  drive.  The  Reds 
are  seeking  to  put  this  over  as  a  quick  opera- 
tion, catching  us  off  balance,  to  crush  the 
entire  antl-Conununlst  movement  in  our 
country. 

Mr.  SoxmwiNE.  What  do  you  mean  by  an 
antl-Communlst  movement  In  the  United 
States,  and  by  your  references  to  a  grassroots 
movement? 

Mr.  Hunter.  This  can  only  be  understood 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  Communist  posi- 
tion generally  on  matters  concerning  Inquiry 
by  non-Communists  and  an tl -Communists — 
by  anyone — Into  what  the  Reds  consider 
their  own  business,  their  "psywar"  operations 
to  weaken,  conquer,  and  take  over  other 
countries,  especially  the  United  States,  so 
as  to  complete  their  conquest.B»f  the  world. 
They  have  always  demanded  that  Inquiry  of 
any  kind  Into  Red  manipulation  should  be 
forbidden.  They  have  called  it  undemo- 
cratic, a  reactionary  or  Fascist  activity,  and 
Illegal.  All  these  words  have  their  own, 
separate  meaning  in  the  Communist  diction- 
ary. They  also  insist,  from  the  same  Red 
point  of  view,  that  all  such  inquiry  Is 
unfriendly  and  hostile,  and  are  using 
"rightist"  and  "extreme  rightist"  as  smear 
words  against  anti-Communist  teachings 
generally.  The  new  conservative  surge  In 
the  United  States  has  been  accompanied  by 
antl-Communlst  efforts,  mainly  along  educa- 
tional lines,  to  spread  Information  about  the 
real  nature  of  communism.  The  Reds  equate 
this  new  conservatism  with  antlcommunism. 


and  equate  this  with  fascism.  This  lumping 
together  opponents  of  every  description' — 
mild  or  tough — branding  them  with  some 
predominantly  objectionable  label,  is  an  old 
Red  tactic.  It  produces  some  of  the  mare 
obvious  of  the  patent  falsehoods  that  come 
out  of  Red  logic,  called  dialectical  material- 
ism, and  reaches  such  perversions  of  Socrattc 
thinking  as  the  teaching  that  war  is  peace, 
black  Is  white,  and  opposition  to  com- 
munism is  illegal,  whereas  pro-Communlst 
activity  is  perfectly  legal.  The  former  may 
be  as  timid  as  you  like,  it  is  called  McCarthy- 
ism  by  the  Reds;  the  latter  may  be  as  un- 
principled as  hades,  It  is  still  regarded  by 
them  as  irreproachable.  Here  we  have  the 
actual  meaning  of  the  term  "McCarthyism" 
in  dialectical  materialism,  and  it  has  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  manner  by  which 
communism  Is  opposed,  It  Is  a  matter  of 
so-called   principle — Red    principle. 

We  can  understand  much  more  about 
Communist  procedure,  which  otherwise 
seems  so  incomprehensible,  if  we  keep  this 
difference  In  approach  In  mind,  as  well  as 
the  strategy  that  communism  pursues  to  pre- 
vent frontal  attack  on  specific  Red  tactics 
and  evils,  or  their  disclosure,  by  bunching 
all  the  opposition  with  whatever  can  be 
found  that  might  be  branded  "off  balance" 
and  "haywire,"  and  calling  the  whole  thing 
right  extremist — meaning  to  us  anti-Semitic, 
racist,  and  Fascist,  irrespective  to  how  far- 
fetched these  accusations  are  to  the  partic- 
ular cases  under  dlsctjsslon.  By  Insisting. 
as  they  actually  did  in  the  prisoner  of  war 
camps  in  North  Korea,  that  any  Inquiry  into 
conununlsm  shows  a  hostile  attitude  ard 
an  unconclllatory  spirit,  they  have  consUv- 
ently  obtained  Invaluable  concessions  with- 
out giving  up  anything  in  return,  every- 
where from  the  questioning  of  a  prisoner 
to  the  grilling  of  a  diplomat.  We  re  going 
through  this  process  all  over  again,  it  seems 

Mr.  SouRwiNE.  How  do  they  seem  to  get 
away  with  it  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Hunter.  By  calculated,  minutely 
planned  staff  work,  and  by  the  utilization 
In  particular  of  the  double  standard. 

Mr.  SouRwiNR.  What  do  you  mean  by  the 
double  standard"? 

Mr.  Hunter.  This  is  basic  in  Communist 
strategy.  Enforcement  of  the  double  stand- 
ard leaves  the  door  open  for  the  Commu- 
nists to  make  headway.  Otherwise,  their 
aggressive  and  consplrational  methods  would 
be  seen  through,  and  once  this  happened 
they  could  not  survive.  The  antl-anti-Com- 
munlst  drive  is  a  vivid  example  of  this  double 
standard  In  practice.  The  Reds  for  years 
have  had  phenomenal  success  in  suppressing 
criticism  of  communism  that  was  In  any  way 
specific,  and  therefore  effective.  The  poor 
Republic  of  China  suffered  tragically  from 
this.  Books  extolling  the  Chinese  Reds  as 
agrarian  reformers  and  Chinese  "New  Deal- 
ers"- not  at  all  real  Communists — were  the 
only  ones  reviewed  favorably  In  the  United 
States,  often  the  only  ones  reviewed  at  all. 
and  were  given  bestseller  treatment,  with  all 
publicity  buildup  that  ultimately  made 
them  bestsellers.  The  participation  of  wTit- 
ers  and  political  analysts  in  pro-Red  Chinese 
propaganda  became  extremely  lucrative,  and 
they  were  given  additional  easy  Income  from 
fat  lecture  contracts.  All  this  was  laid  on 
for  those  who  held  the  line  in  the  riglit 
direction,  from  the  Communist  standpoint 
that  Is.  toward  the  extreme  left.  Antl- 
Communlstfi  were  excluded.  They  Just 
weren't  given  a  look-in.  It  happened  with 
such  consistency  that  it  cannot  be  consid- 
ered a  coincidence.  We  now  know  that  this 
was  manipulated  by  the  Reds  themselvies. 
They  benefited  politically,  in  psychological 
warfare,  from  what  constituted  a  monopoly, 
or  a  squeeze  play.  This  embraced  the  film 
and  drama  and  took  over  our  communica- 
tions channels  generally.  Yet  all  this  time 
it  was  considered  perfectly  proper  for  the 
Communists  to  lambast  their  foes   without 


the  least  consideration  for  truth.  Any  at- 
tempt to  stop  them  was  at  once  branded 
as  Interference  with  free  speech  and  civil 
rights,  and  cynically,  as  a  threat  to  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

When  this  monopoly  of  theirs  was  finally 
exposed,  the  Reds  howled  suppression.  The 
double  standard  to  them  is  not  a  clever 
maneuver  that  they  have  gotten  away  with 
all    this    lime;    they   consider   it   their    right. 

We  must  understand  this  if  we  are  not  to 
be  bewildered  each  time  we  come  up  against 
it.  From  the  other  aspect,  that  of  Commu- 
nist Ideology,  it  is  something  "proper"  and 
"right"  in  their  terminology.  The  double 
standard  is  part  of  dialectical  materialism — 
built  Into  It.  The  Reds,  as  a  matter  of 
ideology,  do  not  grant  their  enemies  the  same 
privileges  they  claim  for  themselves.  They 
claim  the  advantages  of  the  double  standard 
in  our  society,  as  in  their  own.  as  a  right.  It 
hasn't  anything  to  do  with  what  we  call  a 
liberal  approach.  It  isn't  being  liberal  to 
recognize  this  travesty  of  thought  as  logical, 
unless  we  are  willing  to  go  right  ahead,  too, 
and  recognize  that  peace  is  war  and  white  Is 
black.  This.  Incidentally,  was  the  mental 
state  Into  which  our  prisoners  of  war  were 
edged  in  the  Red  brainwiishing  camps  in 
North  Korea.  What  Is  hard  to  realize  is  that 
this  is  exactly  the  state  of  mind  the  Reds 
seek  to  impose  in  close  quarters  In  any 
negotiation. 

Under  the  double  standards.  Communists 
can  be  anti-United  States,  but  we  are  not  to 
be  allowed  to  be  anti-Communist.  Antl- 
anti-communism  is  simply  the  enforcement 
of  this  piece  of  Red  logic,  that  is  really  a 
piece  of  lack  logic  But  it  has  been  per- 
petrated for  years.  The  Reds  at  no  time  are 
willing  to  accept  fair  play,  or  a  give-and- 
take  situation  in  the  press,  any  more  than  in 
a  summit  negotiation  with  President  Roose- 
velt. Truman.  Elsenhower  or.  now.  Kennedy 
It  makes  no  difference  whom.  They  are  now 
insisting  upon  a  return  to  what  they  claim 
as  this  right  of  theirs,  the  monopoly  of  our 
press  and  book  facilities  for  pro-Communlst 
arguments,  and  their  exclusion  to  antl-Com- 
munlsts.  They're  making  headway,  too.  In 
the  same  channels  that  lay  low  for  a  while 

The  Red  Insistence  on  the  double  stand- 
ard has  reached  it«  peak  with  the  Com- 
munist claim  to  ample  and  complete — de 
facto  exclusive— facilities  with  which  to 
destroy  us.  They  are  specifically  demand- 
ing complete  elimination  of  antl-Communlst 
programs  from  our  schools  and  In  the  mili- 
tary, and  from  public  meetings.  This  is  the 
culmination  of  antl-antl-communlsm.  If 
we  are  burled  in  accordance  with  the  decree 
of  that  specialist  in  genocide,  Nikita  Khru- 
shchev, it  should  be  memoralized  on  our  col- 
lectivized tombstone  by  the  words:  "Here 
Lies  a  Nation — Martyr  to  the  Double  Stand- 
ard;  Americans  Could  Never  Learn." 

There  is  a  semantic  gimmick  that  usually 
greases  the  mechanism  for  the  upside-down 
Red  thinking  that  is  sometimes  called  dou- 
ble-think. This  is  anti-Communist  bias. 
Americans  are  Justifiably  opposed  to  bias. 
Opposition  expressed  to  communism  Is 
labeled  "anti-Communist  bias"  by  the  Reds, 
and  at  once  we  are  supposed  to  avoid  it 
The  simple  objective  is  to  eliminate  free  in- 
quiry into  Red  machinations  in  our  midst. 
But  we  are  not  supposed  to  refer  to  a  pro- 
Communist  bias,  for  to  do  so  Is.  to  them. 
"McCarthyism."  This  is  the  double  stand- 
ard. We  are  pressed  not  to  engage  In  anti- 
communism,  but  if  we  don't,  we  leave  the 
field  open  to  the  pro-Comniunists  bv  default. 
That  is  the  trap. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  examples  of  the 
double  standard  is  In  Red  racism.  The 
Reds  use  the  term  "racial  liberation  wars" 
in  the  native  languages  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  make  no  bones  about  it  being  a  war 
against  the  white  man,  specifically  the  West- 
ern white  man.     So-called  liberals  who  fall 
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Into  the  trap  of  equating  defense  of  free- 
dom with  racism,  following  the  Red  line, 
never  raise  a  voice  against  the  obvious  rac- 
ism  engaged   in   by    Communists. > 

Somehow,  if  we're  going  to  have  a  double 
standard.  I  would  prefer  we  use  it  to  our 
own  advantage  once  in  a  while,  and  without 
any  concealment  about  it,  either.  Is  there 
anything  wrong  in  favoring  our  own  side.  If 
we  do  so  aboveboard.  and  honorably?  One  of 
the  main  reasons  we  are  having  setbacks 
around  the  world,  losing  respect,  is  that  we 
have  become  known  for  not  helping  our 
friends,  and  for  letting  them  down,  while  we 
help  our  enemies,  trying  to  make  ourselves 
popular  with  them,  as  if  this  were  the  way 
any  person  or  nation  can  truly  become  pop- 
ular. 

The  double  standard  is  now  in  operation 
In  many  sectors  of  our  society,  if  we  would 
only  look.  The  double  standard  is  the  main 
tactic  In  the  perennial  drive  to  put  Red 
China  into  the  United  Nations  and  to  give 
it  American  recognition.  In  our  communi- 
cations channels — from  television  to  our 
dally  papers — we  constantly  come  across  re- 
marks favorable  to  the  Red  Chinese  on  this 
issue  This  Is  considered  being  objective 
However,  when  did  you  last  hear  anyone  on 
television,  for  instance,  casually  remark  that 
it  was  inevitable  that  freedom  be  restored  to 
the  Chinese  people'  Such  statements  are 
called  controversial  and  discouraged  or  even 
suppressed.  They're  only  controversial,  how- 
ever, when  they're  antl-Communlst.  This 
Is  the  double  standard  in  operation.  Mao 
Tse-tving  was  whitewashed  by  its  use.  The 
same  tactic  is  now  being  employed  on  his 
behalf  once  more,  and  by  mostly  the  same 
X>eople  We  seem  to  accept  past  errors 
as  the  best  recommendation  for  trust  in 
this  through-the-looklng-gltiss  world  What 
seems  unforgivable  is  to  have  been  right  all 
along  about  communism 

Mr  SovRwiNE  You  said  something  about 
planned  staff  work  b^  the  Communists,  pre- 
sumably in  reference  to  their  activities  in 
our  country.  Will  you  elaborate  on  this, 
please? 

Mr.  Ht-NTER.  During  the  war,  we  had  a 
clandestine  proptiganda  warfare  section  in 
the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  I  was  part 
of  It.  These  were  for  the  most  part,  experi- 
mental stations,  with  little  implementation 
done.  Theater  commanders  knew  nothing 
about  this  approach,  and  next  to  nothing 
about  psychological  warfare,  and  had  no  time 
to  find  out.  with  a  war  going  on,  and  cer- 
tainly no  patience  for  it.  Psychological  war- 
fare of  this  clandestine  nature  had  been  part 
and  parcel  of  Communist  attack  from  the 
start,  filling  a  major  role  in  their  conduct 
of  war.  The  British  did  not  draw  a  strict 
line  between  what  we  called  white  and 
black — between  the  overt  or  open,  and  the 
covert  or  clandestine  They  put  it  all 
through  much  the  same  mill.  When  the  war 
ended  for  us,  the  United  States  disbanded 
this  section.  The  war  didn't  end  for  the 
USSR.,  though  We  had  ample  knowledge 
of  this,  but  made  believe  it  wasn't  so  Only 
one  phase  of  it  had  closed  for  them  that 
requiring  new  weapons  to  be  given  the  main 
emphasis.  The  Soviet  Union  kept  its  psy- 
chological planning  bureaus  operating  as 
always,  for  Moscow  had  an  entirely  different 
concept  of  war  than  we.  The  Reds  simply 
changed  targets,  and  began  aiming  their 
psycliological  warfare  guns  at  us.  now  that 
the  Nazi  target  had  been  punched  full  of 
holes.  We  always  had  been  an  enemy,  too. 
In  their  book,  to  be  temporarily  used  and 
then  destroyed — the  traditional  class  warfare 
tactic.  Significantly,  we  now  are  hearing  of 
class     confilct      between      nations — between 
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of  Nations  and  Races.  '  a  study  by  the  In- 
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poor  and  rich  countries — now  that  class  war- 
fare has  been  exposed  as  utterly  meaningless 
inside  any  modern,  free  nation  Coexistence. 
to  the  Reds,  is  merely  the  shift  of  class  war- 
fare from  the  domestic  to  the  world  stage, 
from  so-called  classes  of  people  inside  a 
country  to  entire  nations.  Indeed,  the  Red 
manifesto  of  December  5.  1960,  says.  "The 
coexistence  ol  states  with  different  social 
systems  is  a  lorm  of  class  struggle  between 
socialism  and  capitalism" 

Throughout  the  manifesto,  the  Red  hier- 
archy equates  socialism  with  communism,  as 
different  phases  of  the  same  movement 

The  Red  hierarchy  began  its  shift  of  tar- 
gets even  before  the  end  of  the  shooting  war 
in  Europe  We  replaced  the  old  target  for 
them  to  such  an  extent  that  international 
communism  has  been  referring  to  us  as  Fas- 
cists and  Nazis  The  Reds  change  or  retain 
labels  irrespective  of  contents,  wholly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Impression  they  seek  to 
convey. 

Unavoidably,  we  were  pushed  Into  seeking 
a  defense  against  this  psychological  warfare 
offensive  against  us.  that  our  Stale  Depart- 
ment and  the  White  House  well  knew  about, 
but  kept  secret  from  the  American  public 
which  had  a  right  to  know,  being  the  most 
critically  concerned  Defense  against  inten- 
sified Red  assault  forced  Washington  to  set 
up  an  operational  arm  in  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  which  reinstated  the  clandes- 
tine section  of  OSS  Old  OSS  records  had 
been  cavalierly  dealt  with,  even  destroyed, 
especially  those  that  could  have  been  used  as 
guidance,  which  could  have  helped  us  learn 
from  old  mistakes.  CIA  had  to  start  at  the 
beginning  once  more,  as  if  we  had  never  had 
this  OS.S  experience  There  was  a  deliberate- 
ness  about  this  diversion  and  loss  of  doc- 
umentation that  goes  beyond  carelessness 
and  slipshod  methods 

What  is  relevant  in  this  situation  is  that 
it  Just  doesn't  make  sense  to  say  that  the 
Reds  would  abandon  their  "psywar"  opera- 
tions against  the  one  country  they  consider 
their  primary  foe — the  United  States — whose 
free  existence  makes  their  world  conquest 
impossible  Of  course  they  have  a  psy- 
chological warfare  planning  section,  specif- 
ically given  the  responsibility  of  operations 
within  the  United  States  We  are  naive,  to 
be  sure,  but  we  wouldn't  be  naive — we'd  be 
criminally  stupid — to  Insist  otherwise'.  Yet 
on  such  Ufe-and-death  factors,  we  sometimes 
seem  to  be  the  latter 

The  pattern  is  too  plain,  its  details  stand 
out  too  conspicuously  for  me  not  to  recog- 
nize them  What  is  as  sure  as  anything  I 
have  ever  known  in  this  "psywar"  field  Is 
that  the  Moscow-Peiping-through-Havana 
axis  maintains  a  clandestine  warfare  plan- 
ning and  operational  section  directly  deal- 
ing with  the  United  States,  and  has  had  it 
at  work  certainly  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  The  pattern  is  too  obvious.  Wheth- 
er it  is  located  on  American  soil,  In  Wash- 
ington, or  technically  on  foreign  soil,  in  the 
United  Nationr,  or  in  Canada,  or  Mexico, 
may  be  argued  I  feel  it  titillzes  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States  In  a  sub- 
ordinate position,  to  provide  informational 
and  Implementation  facilities  rather  than 
for  policymaking  I  doubt  whether  the 
Kremlin  regards  the  American  Communists 
as  sufficiently  "reliable  " — this  word  has  spe- 
cial meaning  In  Communist  language — to  be 
entrusted  with  such  knowledge.  The  FBI 
presumedly  has  it  too  effectively  tapi>ed. 
Foreign  Reds  on  our  soil,  directly  under 
Moscow's  orders,  do  the  programing.  They 
determine  tactics  dealing  with  day-to-day 
tasks.  The  operational  headquarters  might 
even  be  in  Cuba  Remember,  the  present 
Soviet  Ambassador  to  Cuba  was,  at  the  time 
of  the  Gouzenko  disclosures,  the  Red  spy 
chief  in  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Canada  whose 
espionage  ring  robbed  us  of  our  atomic  se- 
crets, under  the  protection  of  a  hush-hush 
by    the    American    authorities    on    Red    spy 


activities.  This  hush-hush  seems  one  of 
the  few  points  on  which  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment can  be  said  to  have  a  policy. 

Lesser  loyalties — to  political  party,  profes- 
sion, or  office  colleagues — were  allowed  then 
to  take  precedence  over  higher  loyalties  and 
responses  This  mentality  was  "epitomized 
by  such  attitudes  as  "Why  stick  your  neck 
out?  "  "What's  in  it  for  me'' "  and  "The  cus- 
tomer is  always  right  "  They  replaced  our 
old  maxims  of  morality.  The  Australian  cyn- 
icism, "I  couldn't  care  less."  became  world- 
wide. All  this  fertilized  our  soil  for  sub- 
version and  treason.  We  have  not  yet  rid 
ourselves  of  those  noxious  and  j>oisonous 
weeds  Of  this  I  am  convinced  by  the  pat- 
tern I  have  seen  forming. 

Mr.  Soi-Rwi.NE  Perhaps  you  could  go  into 
some  detail  regarding  this  that  you  call  a 
pattern 

Mr  Hv.vTER.  Yes,  It  will  require  an  ex- 
tended explanation,  though. 

One  date  should  be  kept  in  mind  as  a 
starting  point  for  the  new  phase  in  "psywar." 
the  new  Red  antl-antl-Communist  drive,  to 
differentiate  it  from  the  Red-manipulated, 
covert  anti-anti-communism  we  had  here- 
tofore The  former  is  outright  Red  managed, 
part  of  disclosed  policy  of  the  Communist 
hierarchy,  and  immensely  more  aggressive. 
Something  new  has  been  added  to  the  old, 
and  It  is  direct  action— demonstrations  and 
riots,  unbridled  smears  in  the  traditional 
Red  manner,  and  what  in  practice  amounts 
to  an  overt  manipulatio.i  of  non-Communist 
and  even  anti-Communist  personalities  and 
groups,  in  and  out  of  government,  for  a 
basic  Red  objective,  the  liquidation  of  the 
growing  antl-Communlst  grassroots  move- 
ment in  the  United  States.  The  popular 
movement  to  which  I  refer  Is  a  healthy,  pub- 
lic reaction  against  the  character-sapping 
official  policy  of  setting  standards  by  a  fiuc- 
tuatlng  popularity  poll.  Actually,  that's  a 
degraded  form  of  dialectical  materialism, 
which  also  rejects  eternal  values  as  principles 
common  to  human  experience  down  the  ages. 

This  overt  operation  Is  a  reflection  of 
Khrushchev's  frequently  uttered  contempt 
for  the  United  States.  He  is  basing  his  war 
against  us  on  the  premise  that  we  have  been 
sufficiently  softened  up  to  be  unreachable 
by  patriotism  or  loyalty,  what  I  have  referred 
to  as  mental  survival  stamina,  and  that  we 
are  sure  to  be  a  ptishover.  needing  a  mere 
concluding  coup  de  grace  perhaps,  without 
appreciable  danger  of  retaliation  In  anj  ef- 
fective manner.  This,  gentlemen.  Is  the 
psychological  basis  on  which  the  Reds  are 
working,  and  they  consider  themselves  objec- 
tive and  practical 

They  surely  know,  In  Moscow,  those  en 
whom  they  can  depend  to  do  their  dirty 
work  here  in  the  United  States,  especially 
in  Government  and  communications  circles 
in  Washington  and  New  York.  Of  this 
much  we  can  be  sure  They  have  a  st.-ategy 
for  our  defeat — our  burial,  as  Khrushchev 
euphemistically  terms  It.  Realization  of  this 
in  government  as  well  as  by  the  public  could 
be  the  stimulation  to  awaken  us  from  our 
corrupting  trance.  That  way  we  could  ex- 
ploit Red  strategy  against  themselves,  and 
save  ourselves. 

We  have  made  believe  that  this  Red  con- 
tempt doesn't  exist  by  hushing  up  on  It.  I 
stress  it  here  because  It  Is  one  of  those 
factors  that  are  Integral  portions  of  psycho- 
logical warfare — the  cold  war.  The  extent 
of  truth  in  it.  whether  really  false.  Is  Irrele- 
vant. "Psywar"  proceeds  on  what  minds  can 
be  induced  to  accept,  not  on  what  actually 
exists,  or  on  accuracy  based  on  Judeo-Chrls- 
tian  standards.  The  Communist  conspira- 
tors deal  primarily  with  influences,  as  levers 
and  weapons.  The  best  expression  of  his 
attitude  was  provided  by  Khrushchev  him- 
self In  his  inimitable^  boorish  manner,  when 
he  described  Americans  to  satellite  and  other 
foreign  correspondents  In  Moscow  as  people 
whom:    "You    spit    In    their    face    and    they 
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call  It  dew."  Could  anything  be  more  in- 
sulting? Instead  of  responding,  we  have  Ig- 
nored the  Intuit.  This  quotation  Is  obtain- 
able In  the  Moscow-published  material  which 
we  receive  as  part  of  our  cultural  exchange 
program  with  the  Reds,  in  retiim  for  the 
80-calleu  objective  material  we  send  them, 
in  which  we  tell  them  about  our  blemishes. 
Of  course,  cultural  exchange  on  this  basis 
Is  satisfactory  to  Moscow.  This  one-slded- 
ness  Is  what  they  Insist  on  as  a  cooperative 
attitude,  on  a  take-It  or  leave-it  basis.  We 
are  talcing  It. 

The  anchor  point  Is  this  date  of  December 
5.  1960,  when  the  Red  manifesto  W£is  adopted 
in  Moscow.  This  set  the  new,  expanded  Red 
policy.  For  the  first  time,  the  world  Com- 
munist network.  In  a  basic  policy  and  opera- 
tional doctunent,  specifically  referred  to  the 
anti-Communist  movement  in  the  United 
States,  recognizing  that  it  had  reached  pro- 
portions large  enough  to  constitute  a  main — 
If  not  the  main — danger  to  Communist 
progress  In  o\ir  country,  outlining  tactics  to 
combat  it,  so  as  to  regain  the  virtually  un- 
obstructed field  it  had  once  occupied  in  its 
American  operations. 

While  the  antl-antl-Communlsts,  with 
fake  liberals  as  their  working  media  in  the 
commtmlcatlons  field,  were  telling  each  oth- 
er, and  being  widely  quoted  in  the  Pavlovlan 
manner  of  the  conditioned  reflex,  about  the 
ineffectiveness  and  hopelessness  of  the  anti- 
Communist  movement  in  America,  the  Red 
psychological  warfare  staff  in  ova  land  was 
not  allowing  Itself  to  be  diverted  by  such 
balderdash.  It  well  knew  who  pulled  the 
strings  In  this  bellttlement  of  anti-commu- 
nism, and  It  knew  who  were  the  ventrilo- 
quists In  this  softenlng-up  and  defeatist 
propaganda.  The  tightly  organized,  keenly 
observant  group  that  runs  Red  "psywar"  In 
the  United  States  was  surely  observing  the 
antl-Conununist  movement  in  a  professional 
objective  manner.  This  Red  operational 
group,  made  up  of  persons  with  diplomatic 
entree  in  Washington  and  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, with  perhaps  some  few  vassals  from 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States, 
watched  the  antl-COTnmunlst  movement 
grow  in  grassroots  manner,  and  fast,  and  saw 
it  reach  sizable  proportions  without  benefit 
of  publicity,  in  the  face  of  discouragement 
from  official  sources  in  Washington  and  a 
hush-hush  In  the  press. 

The  new,  coordinated,  aggressive  Red 
antl-antl-Ccanmunlst  drive  was  launched  by 
the  Red  manifesto.  Until  then,  antl-anti- 
communlsm  had  been  conducted  mainly  as 
a  hush-hush  operation  in  the  manner  of  the 
"united  front,"'  enlisting  the  help  of  any 
person  or  organization,  no  matter  whether 
non-Communist  or  even  antl-Conununist,  so 
long  as  he  aids  and  abets  the  Communist 
objective  of  strangling  anticommunlsm  at 
birth,  wherever  is  showed  up. 

Anti-antl-communlsm  was  Interpreted  to 
mean  opposition  to  anticommunlsm,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  latter  is  an  obstacle 
to  negotiations  with  Sovi-^t  Russia,  and  is 
contrary  to  "peaceful  coexistence."  Co- 
existence was  suddenly  taken  from  Red 
ideology  and  publicized  as  if  a  product  of 
American  thinking,  making  it  less  unpalata- 
ble to  our  people.  It  was  a  cliche  in  Com- 
munist language  and  tactics,  a  declse  for 
weakening  and  confusing,  for  setting  up  the 
victim — ourselves — for  the  kill. 

Antl -Communists  in  political,  educational, 
literary,  clerical,  and  other  spheres  of  Ameri- 
can society  were  boxed  in  and  squeezed  out, 
quietly,  one  by  one.  This  ^was  the  hush- 
hush  strategy.  However,  it  did  not  fully 
work,  thanks  to  the  American  people  them- 
selves, and  a  few  isolated  segments  in  Gov- 
ernment, who  were  persistently  harassed  and 
kept  busy  battling  for  their  own  survival. 
Even  If  they  couldn't  be  "liquidated,"  their 
efforts  could  be  held  to  a  minimum. 

The  conference  of  Communist  parties  of 
the  world,  holding  strategy  meetings  in  Mos- 


cow over  a  period  of  6  weeks  or  more  last 
year,  came  forth  with  this  manifesto  that 
laid  down  the  new,  or  rather  the  intensified 
strategy  for  war  against  the  free  world,  prin- 
cipally the  United  States,  Inside  the  frame- 
work of  what  the  Reds  mean  in  Communist 
language  by  the  word  "struggle." 

We  must  not  let  out  of  our  minds  the  fact 
that  "struggle"  in  dialectical  materliJlsm 
embraces  all  forms  of  conflict  which  have  a 
common  objective,  whether  hot  or  cold,  In- 
cluding military  destruction  among  other 
means  of  winning,  considering  everything 
and  anything  as  a  weapon  if  it  can  help 
weaken  a  foe  and  bring  about  his  stirrender 
to  the  Reds.  This  is  its  rendering  in  a,  so- 
ciety based  on  Pavlovlanism.  which  creates 
conditioned  reflexes  by  signals  and  syniboKs, 
relegating  men  to  the  status  of  a  dog. 

The  manifesto  ordered  a  frontal  attack 
upon  the  anti-Communist  movement,  for  the 
first  time  recognized  as  a  fundamental  ob- 
stacle to  Red  alms.  This  made  hash  of  the 
line  taken  until  then,  that  h.'\d  downgraded 
anticommunlsm  as  futile,  not  worthy  of 
mention,  which  ridiculed  it  by  such  artifices 
as  saying  it  really  helped  the  Reds — the 
"Wasn't  McCarthy  a  Red  agent  himself?"  sort 
of  heavy  Joke.  The  manifesto  made  plain 
that  anticommunlsm  had  to  be  combated  by 
a  major  counteroffensive. 

The  role  of  antl-antl-communlsm  la  the 
United  States,  as  it  existed  until  then,  was 
to  employ  dllTUslon,  confusion,  and  huah- 
hush  to  leave  the  "psywar"  field,  by  default, 
open  to  pro-Reds  alone.  Whether  done 
knowingly,  or  as  a  Pavlovlan  reflex,  it  was 
all    the   same   to   the   Reds. 

Surely  by  nowise  can  this  Red  manifesto 
be  honestly  described  other  than  as  a  strat- 
egy for  the  defeat  of  the  United  States  and 
its  absorption  Into  the  Communist  empire. 
Yet  organs  of  anti-antl-communlsm.  such  as 
the  New  York  Times,  in  heavyweight,  coma- 
tose gibberish,  brushed  It  off  as  a  moderate 
document,  as  merely  a  compromise  between 
Soviet  Russia  and  Red  China,  in  what  they 
had  played  up  as  a  virtual  split  between 
them,  hence  not  putting  any  new  heat  on 
the  United  States.  This  was  a  dangerotis 
distortion  of  the  facts,  and  yet  our  leading 
prestige  papers  retailed  it.  brushing  off  the 
document.  This,  too,  is  part  of  the  pattern 
to  which  I'm  referring.  These  things  don't 
Just  happen  in  a  "psywar"  world.  They  are 
brought  about  by  calculation,  planned  this 
way  by  "leaks"  and  string  pulling. 

Such  operations  require  a  new  sort  of 
agent,  on  which  the  Kremlin  places  its  main 
trust  nowadays.  While  we  continue  looking 
exclusively  for  the  old-style  cloak-and-<lag- 
ger  man,  who  buys  or  steals  secrets  to  pass 
along  to  tils  headquarters.  Red  emphasis  has 
been  put  on  a  rationalized,  new-typo  agient. 
without  neglecting  the  old,  of  course.  We 
are  still  focusing  on  the  old,  as  we  were  in 
World  War  n.  Then,  along  with  the  British, 
we  were  putting  the  low  men  on  our  totem 
pole,  who  had  slight  If  any  useful  data  any- 
way, under  rigorous  and  penalizing  security 
checks.  Moscow  simply  acquired  agents 
who  mingled  with  tlie  new,  inteliectuai 
elite  at  the  top  on  terms  of  equality,  were 
sometimes  members  of  it  themselves.  They 
Infiltrated  the  White  House  and  other  top- 
most Government  offices.  These  were  gen- 
tlemen all.  Gentlemen  talked  frankly  be- 
tween themselves  in  comradely  manner. 
Secrets  were  much  easier  to  ste.il  this  way. 
and  immensely  more  reliable.  We  might 
cringe  at  the  idea  that  Red  agents,  bought 
and  paid  for  by  the  enemy,  had  entree  and 
became  members  of  the  White  House  en- 
tourage, but  we  can  brush  it  out  of  our 
minds  only  at  our  own  peril.  As  such  tilings 
happened,  they  can  happen  again.  Making 
believe  they  never  did  would  make  sure  of 
it.     But  they  would  happen  in  the  new  form. 


while  we   would   be  looking  for  the  ok 
usual. 


as 


The  new-style,  pro-Red  agent  has  his  role 
to  influence  policy,  stalling  or  frustrating  It, 
making  it  fail  or  end  up  by  hurting  our- 
selves. Need  any  more  be  done  to  wreak 
the  destruction  of  a  nation,  no  matter  how 
many  billions  it  pours  out  in  defense  and 
foreign  aid?  This  is  an  integral  portion 
of  the  pattern  I'm  speaking  about,  the  heart 
of  it,  the  main  gears  in  the  pattern  for 
failure  tliat  we  have  now  devised  as  a  built-in 
mechanism  in  our  Government,  with  coordi- 
nated ramifications  in  the  prestige  press,  in 
educational  circles,  and  in  whatever  otlier 
professions  the  enemy  considers  worth  jjene- 
tratlng 

If  we  doubt  that  the  Reds  infiltrate  these 
honored  professions,  let  us  think  for  a 
moment  of  how  It  has  been  fundamental 
Red  technique  to  do  so  In  every  nation  which 
It  has  already  subverted,  or  is  seeking  to 
subvert  abroad,  and  then  let  us  ask  ourselves 
if  it  Is  possible  this  Is  not  being  done  In 
the  one  nation  in  the  world  which  Moscow 
regards  as  Its  main  target.  Or  course,  it  Is 
being  done  here  Suppression  of  inquiry  into 
communism  is  one  way  of  lulling  ourselves 
into  thinking  we've  solved  the  problem  of  the 
Red  agent.  We  can  seem  to  get  along  better 
with  Moscow  this  way.  We  aren't  accused  of 
being  "antisocial."  Where  basic  principle* 
and  survival  are  at  stake,  we'd  better  be  very 
willing  to  be  as  "antisocial"  as  need  be.  and 
come  to  realize  that  this  whole  "antisocial" 
gambit  of  a  popularity  race  is  a  part  of  the 
diffusion  mechanism  in  the  cold  war. 

These  new  elite  agents  need  not — usually 
must  not — give  evidence  of  pro-Red  bias. 
They  operate  best  when  they  work  as  anti- 
Communist  perfectionists,  insisting  that  we 
make  sure  that  every  project  devised  to  hurt 
the  enemy  is  100  percent  certain  to  succeed, 
and  that  it  won't  be  approved  until  It  is 
perfect.  This  approach  la  enough  to  strangle 
most  good  projects  at  birth.  If  this  doesn't 
work,  and  a  project  cannot  be  stopped,  there 
can  he  some  clause  inserted  which  makes  it 
operationally  useless  to  our  own  side,  or  even 
helpful  to  the  enemy.  I  include  in  this  our 
late.  Ill-fated  and  betrayed  Cuban  expedition. 
I've  already  referred  to  such  InsUnces  at  a 
previous  session. 

Nothing  is  every  perfect,  of  course,  and 
anything  and  everything  can  be  Interpreted 
to  its  own  defeat.  This  Is  one  of  the  most 
effective  tactics  in  our  pattern  for  failure. 
The  problem  of  Red  manipulation  and  es- 
pionage has  become  more  complex,  exactly  as 
our  precision  Instruments,  but  we  must  go 
on  to  solve  it.  with  the  realization  uppermost 
in  our  minds  that  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  land  is  Its  survival  as  a  free  and  viable 
nation,  and  that  this  law  Is  higher  than  any 
other.  Inviolable — except  at  the  price  of  a 
futile  and  unforgivable  death.  The  kindest 
thing  a  rewritten  history  could  do  for  any 
American  who  had  helped  bring  about  our 
defeat  would  be  to  not  mention  him,  to  make 
him  an  unperson. 

This  is  the  background  against  which  I'm 
analyzing  this  Red  manifesto.  It  inferential- 
ly  recognizes  that  under  the  hush-hush  of 
antl-anti-Communist  pressures,  a  grassroots 
movement  against  communism  had  nonethe- 
less developed  In  American  society.  I  watched 
It  grow.  As  yet,  it  is  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  local  groups  and.  even  neighborhood 
folk  who  come  together  out  of  a  natural 
sen.'se  of  there  being  something  raw  put  over 
on  our  country  on  behalf  of  communism. 

These  local  groups  have  even  yet  little  or 
no  contact  with  each  other,  and  get  little  or 
no  normal  publicity.  They  range  over  the 
board  in  other  respects,  from  left  to  right, 
from  labor  to  management.  Of  course,  as  in 
any  big.  growing  organization,  some  crack- 
pots can  be  found. 

In  this  atmosphere,  some  national  organi- 
zations have  formed,  and  various  groups  have 
been  organized,  that  arrange  seminars  on 
communism,  and  give  courses  on  comzntinlsm 
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In  various  cities  and  communities.  Some 
collaboration  was  achieved  for  it  from  the 
official  American  training  program  that  came 
out  of  our  degrading  experience  in  the  pris- 
oner-of-war camps  of  North  Korea  After  all, 
the  American  people  were  told,  by  Presi- 
dential directive,  t-o  enlL'^t  iiome.  school,  and 
ciiurch  in  a  drive  to  help  restore  those  sub- 
merged or  displaced  elements  in  our  good 
character,  as  part  of  the  national  training 
program  of  the  milltiiry.  on  which  our  sur- 
vival would  ceriaiiily  depend  Our  North 
Korean  experiences  showed  our  youth  to  have 
been  the  butt  of  softening-up  pressures 
subtly  incorporated  into  our  own  society, 
weakening  and  corrupting  his  fiber  In  the 
past,  the  teaching  of  phy.sical  survival  stam- 
ina was  sufficient  The  home,  clergy,  and 
schools  could  be  depended  on  to  provide  the 
morality  This  wasn't  true  any  more  Men- 
tal survival  stamina  had  now  to  be  specifi- 
cally taught.  We  are  given  no  alternative 
except  surrender 

The  anti-Communist  sentiment  of  the 
public,  generally  was  still  being  effectively 
blocked  by  the  hush-hu.'h  Imposed  by  the 
anti-antl-Communists.  This  gave  the  antl- 
Communlsts  the  feeling  of  being  buxed  in 
and  isolated,  being  all  alone.  It  led  to  frus- 
tration, creating  a  sense  of  hopelessness  and 
bitterness  Creeping  defeatism  was  brought 
Into  our  midst  during  this  time,  and  soon 
started  changing  form  from  an  enemy  tactic 
to  a  social  characteristic.  This  i-s  propa- 
ganda climate 

Mr  Soi'RwiNE  What  do  you  mean  exactly 
by  propaganda  climate'' 

Mr  HtTNTER  Propaganda  climate  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  techniques  of  the  Red 
cold  war,  especially  applicable  to  the  anti- 
communlsm. I  can  tell  a  roomful  of  men, 
for  instance,  to  put  on,  or  take  ofT,  their 
coats,  and  they'll  laugh  at  me  I  can  go 
outside  and  quietly  raise  or  lower  the  tlier- 
mostat.  and  in  a  few  minutes,  they'll  begin 
removing  or  putting  on  their  coats  witiiout 
me  saying  a  word  This,  in  propaganda,  is 
what  I  mean  by  creating  a  climate  Once 
achieved,  what  otherwl.'c  would  be  recog- 
nized as  treason,  as  the  Amerasia  case  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  seems  otiierwlse  to  ordi- 
narily intelligent  people,  and  they  Justify 
this  by  calling  It  sophistication,  or  applying 
some  other  high-sounding  label  that  gives 
them  special  privileges  as,  say,  intellectuals. 
One  of  the  many  ramifications  of  anti- 
antl-communism  is  in  our  personnel  selec- 
tion and  personnel  screening  The  squeez- 
ing out  of  personnel  motivated  in  an 
antl-Communlst  direction,  and  the  screen- 
ing in  of  so-called  antl-antl-Communlsts. 
has  been  one  of  the  long-range  activities  of 
the  Red  mechanism  through  the  years,  at 
which  it  has  liad  marked  success  Much  of 
this  success  comes  from  the  creation  of  a 
propaganda  climate  favorable  to  this 
attitude 

Obviously,  the  more   the  anti-Communist 
issue  becomes  confused  and  smeared  as  con- 
troversial,   and     the    more    the     impression 
spreads    than    those    in    positions   of    power, 
who  must  be  depended   upon   for   advance- 
ment,    want     anticommunlsm     softpedaled, 
and  antl-Communists  boycotted,  the  greater 
will  the  Red  success  be  in  implementing  this 
personnel  policy,  in  and  otit  of  government 
Propaganda  climate  has  had  the  effect  of 
eliminating    from   consideration   for   Jobs    in 
tlie  cold  war  practically  all — there  are  a  few. 
notable  exceptions — who  have  records  of  ac- 
curacy and  steadfastness  in  tliis  field      This 
propaganda   climate   more   and  more  broad- 
ened beyond  the  mere  word-of-mouth  stage 
to  drastic  economic  pressures  and  cruel   so- 
cial   pressures,    which    lately    have   included 
even   overt   discussion   of   the  sanity  of   per- 
sons    who     are     anti-Communist     generally, 
soberly  referring  to  this  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing to  be  taken  for  granted  in  the  mental 
health  field.     This  has  spread  o\it,  too,  into 
fields  which   have  anti-Communist   implica- 


tions, as  in  our  national  defense.  Partici- 
pants in  organiJiations  for  a  so-called  sane 
policy  allude  to  the  insanity  of  their  op- 
ponents. 

The  double  standard,  it  is  plain  to  see.  is 
of  great  encouragement  to  pro-Reds  and  dis- 
couragement to  anti-Reds.  A  Hiss  can  be 
sure  of  a  good-paying  Job;  the  person 
branded  antl-Communtst  is  eliminated  from 
consideration.  He  is  treated  &&  if  there 
were  something  criminal  about  anticommu- 
nlsm, as  if  It  were  the  same,  only  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  of  pro-Red  espionage  This 
upside-down  situation  has  developed  in  such 
a  one-sided,  disadvantageous  manner  to  the 
anti-Communist  that  he  must  be  particu- 
larly strong-willed,  if  not  bullheaded,  in 
order  to  survive,  unless  he  has  an  Income  of 
his  own.  possibly  Inherited — or  a  pension 
The  new  Red  anti-anti-Communist  drive  is 
hitting  particularly  at  those  who  have  a 
pension  for  their  support. 

The  trait  of  inflexible  will  that  an  anti- 
Communist  requires  for  economic  survival 
then  is  thrown  against  him  as  fanaticism, 
therefore  dangerous  thinking,  in  the  so- 
called  liberal  lexicon  Certain  words  have 
come  to  apply  especially  to  the  anti-Commu- 
nist, such  as  "controversial  "  This  exploits 
a  basic  vulnerability  of  American  business,  to 
please  the  customer — "the  customer  is  always 
right  ■  Extended  into  politics  or  diplomacy, 
this  could  become  the  means  for  our  de- 
struction, for  in  spite  of  the  aid  program. 
the  people  we  deal  with  abroad  are  not  "al- 
ways right  •■  They  can  be  willing  conspir- 
ators agaln.'^t  us.  if  they  fee!  it  of  advantage 
to  their  own  country  This  is  a  particular 
advantage  that  the  Reds  are  exploiting  in 
their  so-called  aid  program,  and  in  their 
propaganda  about  the  assumed  "Inrvitabil- 
ity"  of  their  victory.  The  bandwagon  reflex 
is  an  unconditional  one.  not  like  our  popu- 
larity race,  an  artificiality  or  conditioned  re- 
fiex 

This  is  the  propaganda  climate  for  soften- 
ing us  up.  To  be  effective.  It  must  operate 
in  the  manner  called  "voluntary"  in  Commu- 
nist language  meaning  induced,  enforced, 
operating  as  a  conditioned  reflex  unthink- 
ingly— the  Pavlovlan    w-ay 

We  must  not  know  about  this  strategy, 
for  it  to  work.  So  the  pattern  for  failure, 
at  taxpayers'  expense,  has  the  concealment  of 
brainwashing  and  Pavlov  as  one  of  Its  tactics. 
Just  before  coming  here,  I  was  given  one 
product  of  this  thinking,  a  book  called  "Co- 
ercive Pers\iaslon  "  Here  a  little  group  of 
soft-minded  psychiatrists  and  sociologists, 
who  all  along  have  been  seeking  to  hush 
up  this  subject,  admittedly  withotit  first- 
hand knowledge,  admittedly  basing  their 
findliigs  on  a  selected,  very  small  segment 
of  persons  who  had  been  put  under  mind 
attack,  came  forth  with  the  predictable  con- 
clusion that  bralnwashliig  didn't  exist  in  the 
POW  camps  in  North  Korea,  that  Pavlov  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  that  our  men  who 
were  exploited  against  us  in  a  treasonable 
manner  in  those  Red  camps  were  merely 
presented  with   better   arguments 

This  book  should  be  put  on  the  same  shelf 
as  "Strategic  Surrender."  a  US.  Government- 
financed  book  II  was  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory any  nation  paid  to  have  a  book  wTitten 
on  how  to  surrender.  The  preparatory,  ap- 
peasement word  we  hear  more  and  more — 
getting  us  used  to  It  nowadays  on  sucli  mat- 
ters as  Red  China — is  "inevitability."  That's 
the  sleazy  word  brought  forth  by  those  who 
lack  the  courage  to  admit  they  are  urging 
us  to  give  in  to  blackmail.  "Better  Red  than 
dead'  is  their  slogan,  and  it  enianates  from 
closed  minds  in  scholarly  circles,  such  as 
Lord  Berirand  Russell's 

Tills  appeasement  and  surrender  library, 
financed  by  our  own  Government,  directly 
or  indirectly,  and  by  foundations,  is  grow- 
ing steadily  and  stealthily.  It  constitutes  the 
reading  matter  for  the  pattern  of  failure. 
The   nuclear  fission   field   is  a   prime   target. 


Each  step  leads  to  another  sophisticated 
argument  for  capitulation  in  one  way  or 
another.  First  we  must  sit  back  philosoph- 
ically to  accept  the  brunt  of  the  first  blow. 
Then,  because  we  will  have  been  so  disas- 
trously shattered,  so-called  massive  retalia- 
tion presumably  can't  win  for  us,  anyway. 
Retaliation — actually  resistance — then  wotild 
be  merely  a  form  of  revenge,  according  to  this 
thinking— beneath  the  dignity  of  so  high- 
minded  and  socially  conscious  a  people  as  the 
Americans.  So  we  should  forego  even  retalia- 
tion. These  are  not  vaporings  of  my 
imagination;  they're  to  t>e  found  (in  more 
sophisticated  language.  I  admit  i  in  the  pub- 
lications of  Government-financed  or  founda- 
tion-svipported  publications  and  programs. 
They're  part  of  the  pattern  for  failure  It 
works  out  as  a  pattern  for  self-destruction, 
or  suicide 

Tlie  anti-Conununist  movement,  pounded 
by  all  these  pressures,  might  well  have  found 
it  simply  impossible  to  reach  any  meaning- 
ful proportions  if  it  weren't  for  our  expe- 
rience in  the  Korean  prisoner-of-war  brain- 
washing camps,  and  the  resultant  program 
instituted  during  President  Eisenhower's  ad- 
ministration. With  a  code  set  up  for  the  first 
time  for  captured  Americans,  and  a  directive 
for  the  restoration  of  character  through  con- 
certed effort  in  all  strata  of  our  society. 

This  helped  to  compensate  for  the  hush- 
hush  in  the  anti-antl-Communist  press,  and 
even  for  the  smears  accompanying  it  This 
restored  enough  of  the  balance  and  gave 
persons  of  anti-Communist  motivation  the 
hope  and  proof  that  they  weren't  alone,  that 
they  had  friends  Members  of  our  Reserve 
Forces  who  certainly  had  every  right  to  ex- 
press themselves  as  civilians,  became  the 
co-inecting  link,  and  often  provided  the 
know-how  They  participated  in  seminars 
and  discussions  and  went  to  lectures,  by 
their  mere  presence  constituting  a  great 
morale  incentive  At  times,  as  is  customary 
in  our  democratic  society.  p>ersons  still  in 
uniform  were  Invited  to  come  and  give  talks. 
providing  further  know-how  for  the  public. 
Tlie  grassroots  movement  spread  Old- 
fashioned  character  was  its  theme  Anti- 
communism  was  its  immediate  expression. 
The  code  for  captured  military  personnel, 
the  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  by  a 
special  board  set  up  to  survey  the  subject 
generally  and  President  Eisenliower's  procla- 
mation that  went  along  wit.,  it.  gave  this  a 
perfectly  legal  base.  Why  a  legal  base  was 
needed  for  a  perfectly  natural  and  normal 
approach  in  a  free  society  is  beyond  me.  but 
apparently,  under  our  double  standard,  what 
is  excluded  is  only  anticommunlsm. 

Tlie  program  as  officially  enunciated  by  our 
Commander  in  Chief  was  to  train  and  alert 
our  people  in  the  tactics  iised  by  Commu- 
nists The  Reds  couldn't  get  around  this 
effectively  and  so  the  grassroots  movement 
began  to  flourish. 

The  program  to  train  and  alert  our  youth, 
hence  our  public,  could  be  sabotaged,  though, 
and  so  It  was  from  the  start  I  told  about  it 
in  a  recent  book,  "Brainwashing:  From  Pav- 
lov to  Powers"  This  is  an  expanded  edition 
of  an  earlier  book.  In  a  chapter  that  I  added 
at  the  end.  entitled  "Now  It's  Our  Turn."  I 
told  of  the  sense  of  great  achievement  that 
the  adoption  of  the  program  for  character 
building  gave  to  American  officers  I  met 
one  of  them  some  time  later.  Here  is  how 
I  describe  the  experience: 

"In  contrast  to  his  previous  exuberance, 
he  was  now  downcast  as  we  walked  along 
a  Virginia  street.  'I  can't  put  my  fingers  on 
it.  but  it  was  as  if  nothing  had  happened.' 
he  said  As  if  it  were  a  dream  Once  the 
documents  were  signed  and  proclaimed,  they 
were  filed  away,  and  that  was  the  end  of 
them  I  never  thought  it  posftble.  The 
program  that  was  to  restore  American  stam- 
ina and  teach  our  forces  to  understand  the 
wiles  of  communism  had  been  sabotaged, 
I  am  'erribly  fearful  of  our  future.   " 
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Education  about  communism  was  harassed 
until  It  became  vague  and  meaningless.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  Air  Center  Training  Man- 
ual early  in  1960  is  an  instance  of  how  this 
operated.  The  charges  in  the  manual  were 
I'.ndoubtedly  true,  it  was  admitted.  Con- 
gressmen were  told  that  the  training  "must 
not  Include  the  specific."  We  teach  that  gen- 
eralities must  not  be  trusted.  With  general- 
ities and  the  specific  both  excluded,  the  only 
recourse  was  to  drop  the  subject,  leaving  the 
field  to  the  Communists  by  default. 

The  policy  of  being  all  things  to  all  men 
and  making  popularity  the  objective  of  pol- 
icy, took  precedence  over  the  teaching  of 
mental  stamina  and  character.  Referring 
later  in  the  book  to  the  case  of  Captain 
Powers,  captured  by  the  Reds,  I  said: 

"He  might  have  stepped  forth  from  a  pris- 
oner-of-war camp  in  North  Korea  back  in 
1953,  for  ail  the  knowledge  he  showed  of  the 
ways  and  wiles  of  the  Communists.  The 
Intervening  years  had  been  brushed  away,  as 
if  we  had  learned  nothing  from  this  dreary 
experience.  Our  new  code  and  its  accom- 
panying documentB  had  only  lulled  the 
American  public's  anxieties,  not  providing 
the   internal  reforms  promised." 

The  reception  given  this  book,  too,  was 
hush-hush,  as  if  to  prove  its  point. 

What  has  become  quite  evident  by  now 
Is  that  our  people  are  far  ahead  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  realization  of  the  Red  danger, 
and  desire  to  do  something  f>osltlve  about  It. 
The  people's  voice,  however,  was  muffled, 
misinterpreted ,  and  lied  about.  So-called 
social  engineering  became  the  order  of  the 
day.  An  engineering  Job  Is  now  being  at- 
tempted on  the  public  mind,  conditioning  it 
to  the  same  sophistries  that  had  proven 
disastrous  to  our  foreign  policy  in  the  years 
since  we  ended  the  war.  Then  we  were 
more  powerful  than  any  nation  In  history. 
We  were  coerclvely  persuaded  to  forego  or 
betray  the  responsibility  that  went  with  this 
power. 

But  the  seed  sown  by  many  lone  workers 
and  groups  In  the  anti-Communist  vine- 
yard had  not  fallen  on  barren  soil,  as  they 
had  been  told,  but  had  grown.  As  the  Com- 
munist network  now  saw,  it  was  being  har- 
vested as  our  grassroots,  anti-Communist 
movement.  Hence  the  Red  manifesto's  ex- 
panded antl-anti-Commujiist  drive. 

The  primary  target,  as  it  is  developing,  is 
the  Pentagon,  specifically  the  program  to 
train  and  alert  our  troops  and  our  people 
to  the  Red  techniques,  and  the  inherent  evil 
In  communism.  The  Reds  have  seen  that 
this  program,  and  the  directives  issued  to 
implement  it,  in  spite  of  sabotage,  do  make 
the  big  difference.  Unless  this  program  can 
be  destroyed,  the  anti-Communist  movement 
cannot  be  liquidated.  So  the  forces  are 
Joined  between  enforcement  of  the  Red 
manifesto  and  the  implementation  of  the 
training  program  that  came  out  of  the 
Korean  war. 

The  experience  of  recently  retired  Lt.  Col. 
Gunther  Hartel,  who  knows  Nazi  and  Com- 
munist tactics  from  rubbing  up  against  them 
in  Germany  and  Austria  as  an  Intelligence 
chief,  and  who  later  exp>erienced  Red  cold 
war  at  its  boiling  point  in  Vietnam,  alone 
could  bear  out  much  of  these  findings.  He 
learned  the  hard  way. 

He  recently  retired  from  the  military,  and 
as  a  civilian,  went  Into  a  New  York  City  or- 
ganization created  by  public-spirited  men  in 
private  life,  called  American  Strategy,  Inc. 
Here,  he  felt,  was  an  opportunity  to  share 
his  knowledge  of  the  totalitarian  menace — 
he  equates  the  Nazis  with  the  Communists. 
as  interchangeable — and  help  alert  our  pub- 
lic to  the  facts  of  life  in  cold  war. 

Remember,  about  this  expression  "cold 
war."  the  Reds  put  their  emphasis  on  the 
word  "war,"  understanding  that  "cold'  is 
merely  an  adjective,  indicating  a  temporary 
war   tactic,  while  we  put  our  stress  on  the 


adjective,  "cold."  lulling  ourselves  to  the  co- 
existence lullaby  of  the  Reds. 

The  termites  In  the  woodwork  soon  began 
to  detect  this  new  effort  in  which  Colonel 
Hartel  was  a  participant,  and  started  boring 
away  in  accordance  with  the  antl-antl-Oom- 
munlst  pattern. 

The  smear  began  In  the  New  York  Posl;  on 
May  25,  in  an  editorial  which  for  compact- 
ness and  technique  deserves  whatever  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  the  expertly 
executed  In  propagandized  misinformation. 
All  the  derogatory  trigger  words  were  brought 
in.  Why?  What  possibly  could  be  the  real 
motive? 

Colonel  Hartel,  nonetheless,  is  kept  busy 
giving  talks  on  Communist  tactics  through- 
out Greater  New  York.  His  experience  is 
much  the  same  as  I  came  upon  elsewhere. 
Suburban  newspapers,  and  of  course  the 
public  generally,  are  anxious  to  obtain  all  the 
facts  they  can,  and  to  help  as  much  as  they 
can.  Not  so  in  the  major  cities,  though.  In 
New  York,  there  was  the  same  anti-anti- 
Communist  press  blackout,  except  for  smear 
material.  "Anywhere  outside  the  big  city, 
we  get  terrific  publicity."  he  told  me.  In 
New  York  City,  such  ventures  get  practically 
nothing,  or  smears.  Prom  my  personal  exrpe- 
rlence,  I  can  say  that  public  feeling  Is  mis- 
represented, not  mirrowed.  b^  this  antl-a^tl- 
Communlst  maneuver. 

Gradually,  even  In  small  towns,  obviously 
prepared  attacks  now  are  begluulug.  They 
are  still  the  exception,  but  nonetlieless  cun- 
stltute  an  effort  to  duplicate,  on  a  smAiler 
canvas,  what  is  the  prevalent  situation  on 
the  big  city  canvas,  as  I  came  across  It  In 
plaajs  as  far  apart  as  Atlanta  and  Milwa'Okee. 

I  cannot  stress  the  importance  of  this  Red 
manifesto  too  much  In  connection  with 
these  various  developments,  for  It  outlines 
the  tactics  to  be  used  against  the  Uaited 
States  during  coexistence.  After  referring 
to  "concrete  historical  conditions" — as  em- 
phatic a  label  as  we  can  find  in  dialectical 
materialism — It  brings  up  the  anti-Commu- 
nist movement  in  the  United  SUtes.  This 
is  unprecedented  In  a  Red  document.  By  it, 
Moscow  recognizes  the  Importance  of  this 
popular  movement,  a  great  tribute  to  those 
who  have  been  working  against  seemingly 
hopeless  odds.  Moscow  ought  to  know  what 
Is  hurting  the  Communist  effort. 

Antlcommunlsm  Is  recognized  In  the 
manifesto  as  not  confined  to  the  rich  or  the 
privileged,  which  is  the  propaganda  line  the 
Reds  take,  but  to  be  spreading  tlirough  the 
masses.  This  was  implied,  in  Red  Ungo,  In 
the  Injunction  to  "wage  a  resolute  struggle  " 
with  "greatest  effort"  to  keep  antlcommu- 
nlsm from  the  "working  people"  and  from 
those  whom  the  Communists  call  "the 
masses,"  meaning  the  public  in  general. 

The  manifesto  declared  that  antlcomxnu- 
nlsm  was  "the  principal  Ideological  weapon" 
of  the  opponents  of  communism,  thus  rec- 
ognizing it  as  a  major  peril  to  Red  advance. 
Hitnerto,  world  communism  had  brushed  off 
antlcommunlsm  in  the  United  States  as  a 
purely  local  phenomenon  of  very  limited 
scope,  not  requiring  any  attentionfrom  the 
International  hetrarchy.  The  antl-antl- 
Communlst  movement  In  the  United  States 
was  supposed  to  be  fully  able  to  blanket  it 
satisfactorily. 

At  the  time  of  the  sensationalized  Mc- 
Carthy era.  we  had  no  grassroots  movements, 
or  anything  comparable.  World  communism 
leaped  into  the  "struggle"  then,  revolving  its 
propaganda  assault  around  this  one  man. 
The  present  anti-Communist  phenomenon 
is  of  Immensely  greater  depth,  for  it  is  now 
a  people's  movement,  that  derives  its  direc- 
tion from  the  public.  When  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy was  active,  the  public  was  not  alert 
to  communism  as  any  special  danger  to  the 
United  States.  We  were  still  In  the  World 
War  II  stupor  into  which  we  had  been  put 
when  Nazi  Germany  attacked  Soviet  Russia, 
forcing  Moscow  onto  the  Allied  side.    This  is 


no  longer  the  situation,  for  the  public  now 
wants  to  do  something  about  communism, 
and  waits  to  see  something  positive  come 
out  of  offlclal  circles, 

During  the  years  of  hush-hush,  our  chan- 
nels of  communication,  to  all  practical  pur- 
jxjses,  closed  their  pages  to  antlcommunlsm. 
Ignored  or  dnwngraded  antl-Communlst 
books  and  writings,  neutralized  or  squeezed 
out  anti-Communist  editors,  authors,  and 
speakers,  and  made  the  anti-Communist  a 
socially  undesirable  person — labeled  "anti- 
social." All  the  forces  of  propaganda  were 
focused  on  his  annihilation  by  discrediting 
him  and  his  works.  N'metheless,  an  anti- 
Communist  movement  developed. 

The  Red  manifesto  makes  plain  that  Ideo- 
logical differences  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  crushing  this  antlcom- 
munlsm In  America.  Non-Communist  and 
even  anti-Communist  elements  are  to  be 
employed  for  Red  anti-Communist  ends,  to 
be  exploited  as  far  as  possible  under  the 
hackneyed  "unity"  program,  or  without  any 
overt  program  at  all,  just  so  long  as  a  popu- 
lar or  even  a  desirable  end  can  be  diverted 
into  bringing  about  the  Communist  objec- 
tive, which  is  the  liquidation  of  the  antl- 
Communlst  movement,  with  the  cari>et  to  be 
pulled  out  from  under  the  Pentagon  pro- 
gram, to  assure  a  Red  victory  In  this  cold 
war  battle. 

Antl-antl-communlsm.  since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  manifesto,  has  conie  out  Into 
the  open,  taking  the  oflenslve.  as  anyone 
acquainted  with  Red  tactics  should  have 
been  able  Uj  predict  Open  attack  has  begun 
to  supplement  the  former  hu.sh-hush.  with- 
out .eplacing  the  suppressive  aspects.  All 
the  well-known  tactics  employed  by  the  Reds 
in  their  pressure  campaigns  are  more  and 
more  being  brought  to  t>ear.  Such  Red  cam- 
paigns start  with  smears  and  character  assas- 
sination and  go  on  to  vicious  rumor  monger- 
Ing  and  the  employment  of  the  "big  drive" 
technique,  in  which  all  forms  of  public  pres- 
sures are  focused  on  the  target,  from  peti- 
tions and  demonstrations  to  blackmail  and 
corruption. 

The  u.se  of  united  front  and  youth  group 
tactics  places  a  special  and  heavy  responsi- 
bility on  our  public-spirited  people,  thoee 
who  genuinely  seek  the  betterment  of  our 
society,  especially  our  youth.  Imbued  with 
an  Idealism  which  must  not  be  lost.  The 
Moscow  directive.  In  an  Insulting  aloofness, 
as  If  our  best  motivated  citizens  were  just 
another  breed  of  Pavlovlan  dog  to  be  condi- 
tioned, has  started  the  exploitation  of  our 
youth  and  civlc-mlnded  citizenry  In  an  ut- 
terly callous,  overt  manner,  to  use  them  to 
strangle  the  antl-Communlst  grassroots 
movement,  and  to  put  pressure  on  the  White 
House  and  the  Pentagon  to  Interpret  the 
anti-Communist  training  progranrt  Into  con- 
fused Inaction,  while  awaiting  its  formal 
cancellation. 

People  must  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
used  this  way  As  in  any  fight,  they  have  to 
determine  each  step  they  take  by  the  degree 
of  aid  and  comfort  It  gives  the  enemy,  and 
the  dangers  Involved.  This  is  no  easy  choice 
in  the  fluid  cold  war  arena 

The  attrition  of  the  Pentagon  training 
and  alertness  program,  and  its  abolition  in 
practice,  whether  its  formal  ;;bolltlon  can 
be  put  over  or  not.  Is  by  a  propaganda  flank 
attack  Communism  cannot  be  meaning- 
fully discussed  without  reference  to  Soviet 
Russia,  the  satellites,  and  the  Red  aggression, 
and  Infiltration  In  places  such  as  southeast 
Asia  and  Africa.  Examples  must  be  given, 
taken  from  life  These  concern  Internation- 
al affairs,  of  course,  and  the  different  per- 
sonalities In  those  lands  Those  who  would 
hamstring  or  abolish  the  program  In  the 
Pentagon  can  be  expected,  therefore,  to  Ig- 
nore cold  war  factors,  and  "psywar"  in  gen- 
eral, and  to  lay  all  their  stress  on  the  tradi- 
tional separation  of  politics  and  nonmilitary 
matters   from   military   discussion.     By  for- 
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V  bidding  the  participation  of  the  military  In 

J  BPrnlnars  or  forums  where  politics  and  p)ol!cy 

are  discussed,  anti-Communist  preparedness 
can  be  torpedoed,  and  the  character-build- 
ing iispects  of  the  program  can  be  eliminat- 
ed As  became  evident  In  the  Pentagon 
wiiiie  prisoners  of  war  were  still  being  ex- 
changed, it  is  just  tf-Ki  late  to  instill  con- 
victions—mental survival  stamina — into  our 
youth  when  they  already  are  of  niilltary 
age.    It  has  to  be  done  before. 

This  attrition  process  is  already  underway 
In  the  Pentagon  Antlcommunlsm  is  iseing 
Interpreted  in  such  a  manner  through 
promjit  censorship  of  all  such  material,  as 
to  take  the  sting  out  of  It,  and  leave  it  a 
sterile,  phllosoi'hlcal  concept  TTie  Reds 
don't  mind  llils  The  Impressloii  has  been 
given  that  to  be  anti-Communist  is  to  "stick 
one's  neck  out."  and  selling  this  Impression 
to  the  public  is  a  sujipresslr  n  tactic  In  Itself. 
People  speak  vaguely  of  "White  House"  or 
■  State  Department"  wishes,  as  if  this  meant 
President  Kennedy's  expressed  will,  or  Sec- 
retary Rusks,  Even  if  it  were  so.  there 
would  be  highly  questionable  factors  in  an 
American  President  or  a  Secretary  of  State 
"passing  the  word  along."  Instead  of  proceed- 
ing through  formal  channels,  on  matters  on 
which  the  public  has  been  led  to  belleNe  a 
certain  policy  was  being  Implemented, 
Rather,  I  have  come  to  believe  that  'the 
White  House"  and  "State"  have  gradually 
conie  to  mean  any  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
staff  members  who  work  In  the  executive 
offices,  and  in  practice  any  one  of  the  ex- 
tremely contrasting  characters  used  as  ad- 
visers, or  for  any  other  purpose  of  back- 
ground or  guidance,  by  any  one  of  the  men 
formally  designated  as  aids  or  advisers  to  the 
President,  including  his  offlclal  spokesman, 
and  the  multitude  of  State  Department  of- 
ficials. Thus  It  has  come  about  that  an  im- 
rression  has  become  quite  common  that 
he  White  Hou.«-e  (or  State  Department* 
wants  the  C'.immunist  issue  soft-pedaled,  is 
against  antlcommunlsm.  thinks  the  Red 
menace  Is  abroad,  not  at  home,  and  that  we 
ought  to  focus  our  attention  on  Commu- 
nist Intrigue  In,  say.  Laos,  and  not  go  hunt- 
ing for  Reds  here  in  America. 

The  proffered  justification  for  this  Is  a 
numbers  game:  proportionately  there  are 
few  known  actual  Communists,  So.  it  is 
argued,  they  mtist  be  ineffective  Yet  one 
Puchs  can  be  all  the  Reds  need  In  a  situa- 
tion of  decisive  strategic  Importance,  and 
one  opportunist — he  doesn't  even  have  to  be 
a  knowledgeable  Red — would  be  sufflclent  to 
draw  the  stlng  from,  say  an  an ti -Communist 
training  program  on  a  military  base,  whose 
personnel  has  to  come  directly  to  grips  with 
communism. 

All  sorts  of  signs,  which  In  themselves 
would  be  without  implication,  do  take  on 
significance  on  this  issue  through  their 
repetition  In  v.arled  form.  The  cold  war  has 
reached  its  most  Intense  stage,  and  the  need 
for  the  backing  and  understanding  of  aii 
Informed  public  is  unquestioned,  or  is  sup- 
fMDsed  to  be. 

Some  of  the  congressional  publications 
contain  material  on  the  Red  menace  that  is 
available  nowhere  else  Many  of  these  are 
offered  for  sale  by  t!ie  Government  Printing 
Office,  which  issues  a  biweekly  list  of  new 
publications  and  occasionally  a  special  list 
of  publications  on  specific  subjects.  Includ- 
ing one  "relating  to  various  aspects  of  com- 
munism." There  Is  a  greater  need  than  ever 
for  such  publications  now.  Various  States, 
New  York  and  Florida  among  them,  have 
provided  courses  in  the  schools  which  ex- 
plain and  expose  Communist  tactics 

Uixfortunately,  not  all  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Goveriunent  are  consistently 
supporting  anti-Communist  efforts. 

Surely  it  didn't  just  happen  that  the  fine 
champion  of  liberty  postage  stamp  series  Ls 
being  faded  out  of  existence.  Only  Uie 
Moscow-Peiping  bloc  could  have  found  any- 


thing to  object  to  in  it.  The  proclamation 
of  a  Captive  Nations  Week,  when  such  ac- 
tions take  phice.  has  Its  Impact  diminished. 
If  we  think  we're  pleasing  all  sides  ttols  way, 
my  experience  of  m.aiy  years  abrc^ad  con- 
vinces me  that  we  only  succeed  in  disgusting 
all  sides  by  such  de\  ices.  Technically,  this 
may  be  a  decision  of  the  Post  OflQce  but  so 
lar  as  public  Impression  is  concerned,  it  is 
supporting  evidence  for  the  rumors  about 
"the  word  being  passed  along."  a  distinctly 
morale-breaking  device  amoral  in  its  nature 
It's  the  old  anti-anti-Communitit  movement 
in  more  vigorous  form.  Tlie  Reds  again  are 
able  to  demonstrate  that  when  the  talk  is 
over,  they  end  up  by  getting  what  they  want. 

Where  youtiis  abound,  as  on  college  cam- 
puses, we  can  witness  their  exploitation  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  in  the  Red 
manifesto.  I  am  always  somewhat  aston- 
i.shed,  although  I  sh.juld  be  accustomed  to  it 
by  now,  by  the  frank  manner  in  which  some 
enemy  of  the  United  Suites  tells  exactly  hew 
he  Intends  to  attack  tis.  and  how  each  time 
he  can  depend  on  confusionists  and  people 
who  refuse  to  believe  that  he  really  means 
what  he  says,  to  cover  up  for  him.  The 
manifesto  plainly  declares:  'There  are  new 
opportunities  now  to  draw  the  younger  gen- 
eration into  the  struggle  for  peace  and  de- 
mocracy, and  for  the  great  Ideals  of  commu- 
nism," and  we  make  believe  these  words 
mean  what  they  do  in  our  dictionary,  in- 
stead of  In  tlie  Red  language,  in  which  peace 
means  submission  by  all  to  communism,  and 
the  regimented  pr'X'edure  of  the  Communist 
bloc  is  called  democracy.  In  this  manifesto, 
too,  the  Red  tenet  is  repeated  "that  the  rul- 
ing cliisses  never  relinquish  power  volun- 
tarily." 

How  more  clearly  do  we  exj-iect  the  Pelplng- 
Mofcow  Axis  to  say  that,  when  we're  suf- 
ficiently softened  up.  we'll  be  put  out  of  our 
capitalist  miseries  with  a  collectivized  space 
punch?  They  won't  say  so  more  openly  un- 
til after  tlie  event. 

No  wonder  our  foreign  friends  grow  des- 
I>erate  over  otir  limitless  naivete,  if  it  can 
any  longer  be  correctly  labeled  by  such  a 
nonviolent  term.  Our  naivete  certainly  had 
violent  consequences  for  the  freedom  fighters 
in  Hungary. 

Mr.  SouKWiKE  How  would  yovi  summarize 
Communist  strategy  in  the  Red  antl-anti- 
Communlst  drive  that  you  are  describing? 

Mr.  Hunter.  In  a  new  anii-anti-Commu- 
nist  drive,  the  Reds  are  exerting  more  inten- 
sified pressure,  in  a  rrjore  obvious  manner, 
employing  such  distinctly  Red  techniques  as 
foUowthrough  and  coordination 

Coordination  and  lollowihrouph.  used  as 
"psywar"  tacucs,  can  make  almost  anything 
possible  of  achievement.  Without  these  two 
supports  to  reinforce  and  broaden  the  front, 
the  best-thought  schemes,  and  those  with 
the  mightiest  potential,  become  duds,  or  fade 
out  with  such  small  impact  tliat  the  net  re- 
sult Is  frustration,  with  all  the  disastrous 
effects  this  leads  to.  I  have  watclied  these 
tactics  being  sviccessf ully  exploited  by  the 
enemy  again  and  again.  The  Communists 
owe  much  of  their  consistent  and  stupendous 
victories  In  propaganda  and  In  psychologi- 
cal warfare  to  their  use  of  coordination  and 
foUowthrough.  We  have  had  fairly  con- 
sistent results,  t  XI — only  these  were  fail- 
ures— because  we  lacked  coordination  ai,d 
foUowthrough.  Indeed,  the  first  evidence 
I've  seen  of  it  on  our  side  seems  to  be  the 
strange  support  for  the  new  Red  anti-anii- 
CommunUt  drr.  e. 

Coordination  and  foUowthrough  In  "psy- 
war" apply  with  the  force  ol  law.  the  same 
way  as  natural  law.  to  all  indiscriminately. 
irrespective  of  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  an 
issue.  They're  tools  of  the  trade  that  can 
be  employed  as  weapons  on  any  side.  The 
present  Red  anii-anti-Communist  drive  is  a 
glaring  exanipie  of  their  employment  in  psy- 
chological warfare,  and  it  only  recently  be- 
gan.    Its  signs  are  still  few — visible  mainly 


to  the  specialist  who  has  the  time  for  this 
kind  of  research.  But  they  will  be  many, 
and  broadly  apparent  to  all.  within  a  short 
time. 

Coordination  means  the  enlistment  of  all 
poBslble — at  least  all  needed — persons  of  in- 
fiuence  and  groups  of  various  kinds  in  sup- 
port of  or  against  a  project.  In  this  way, 
attack  can  be  launched  simultaneously  from 
all  directions,  the  enemy  position  infiltrated, 
and  hit  from  fiank  and  rear.  Coordination 
also  extends  the  scope  of  an  attack  to  other 
fronts  as  well. 

Followtiirough  means  the  creation  and 
implementation  of  separate  supporting  and 
expanding  activities  and  projects,  to  gain 
every  possible  advantage  from  an  initial 
attack,  benefiting  from  the  impetus  it  gives 
la  throwing  an  enemy  off  balance,  holding 
the  initiative  as  long  us  possible.  Ptrhaps 
it  derives  from  a  difTcrent  outlook.  We've 
been  raised  to  lift  a  man  up  if  he  falls  down. 
Red  techniqtie  is  to  i>egin  kicking  when  he  s 
stumbled  and  is  already  down. 

One  only  has  to  describi  these  tactics  for 
them  to  be  recogni:;ed  as  part  of  a  time-tried. 
Red  strategy.  The  Communists  have  devel- 
oped a  system  to  both  coordinate  and  follow- 
through  in  their  "pEywar"  offensives,  such 
as  the  present  anti-anti-Communist  drive. 
They  do  it  by  using  fronts,  by  granting  a 
virtual  semiautcnomy  to  local  groups  in  the 
fulfil'^ment  of  policy  and  projects,  although 
always  strictly  within  the  framework  of 
Communist  Party  line. 

Without  those  two  tactics,  the  Conamunist 
network  could  not  have  achieved  a  fraction 
of  Its  gains,  and  probably  would  have  been 
eliminated  long  ago.  Without  them,  we  pet 
nowhere  with  our  propaganda  and  psycho- 
logical warfare.  Adding  funds  makes  no 
difference,  except  perhaps  adding  to  the  frus- 
tration. Tills  niakes  it  worse  for  our  side. 
So  it  has  been. 

This  may  be  understandable  but  hardly 
forgivable.  There  is  no  valid  excuse  for  our 
failure  in  this  field.  We  have  a  system  now- 
adays that  in  effect  eliminates  coordination 
and  followthrcugh  by  m.akmg  the  procedure 
too  cumbersome,  and  too  vulnerable  to  nega- 
tive attitudes,  witUngly  or  unwittingly  I 
have  watched  this  negative  pattern  in  opera- 
tion too  long  to  doubt  its  existence.  It  lias 
been  too  effective  in  the  destruction  of  proj- 
ects to  escape  everybody's  notice.  Efforts  to 
gel  at  it,  tliough.  are  about  as  rewarding  as 
an  attempt  to  grab  hold  of  a  handful  of 
water.  One  mtist  be  terribly  naive  to  think 
all  this  just  happened,  that  there's  nothing 
deliberate  about  it  1  attribute  it  to  those 
I  call  termites  in  the  woodwork,  who  make 
sure  we  do  not  achieve  coordination  and 
foUowthrough 

Our  critical  netd  for  cO'.  rdlnation  has  been 
recognized,  and  remedial  steps  even  devised, 
but  they  have  always  been  diverted  or  para- 
lyzed and  when  no  other  means  of  prevention 
were  of  avail,  flatly  disallowed  without  ex- 
planation, or  for  whatever  Irrelevant  excuse 
served  the  purpose.  The  same  holds  true  for 
lack  of  foUowthrough.  I  have  watched  all 
this  too  long  to  consider  it  otherwise  than  as 
part  of  a  pattern  for  failure. 

The  anti-Communist  movement  that  has 
grown  up  in  the  traditional  grassroots  man- 
ners in  our  country  is  a  heaven-sent  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  coordmation  and  follow- 
through  into  our  "psywar"  strategy.  The 
really  thrilling  and  inspiring  part  of  it  is 
that  this  coordination  and  followtiirough 
was  achieved  in  the  anti-Communist  move- 
ment within  the  framework  of  our  free  dem- 
ocratic and  republican  society  of  private 
Initiative.  It's  just  a  start,  of  course,  but 
already  effective. 

Red  strategy  is  essentially  weak  because  it 
is  artificial,  their  fronts  are  false  fronts,  their 
unity  is  a  deceit — nothing  like  what  we  call 
our  bipartisan  policy.  Except  for  otir  de- 
fault, communism  would  have  collapsed  long 
ago.     Only   in    a   free   society  can   there   be 
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genuine  coordination  between  all  strata  and 
classes  of  society,  in  and  out  of  government, 
united  In  common  purposes.  This  Is  what  we 
have  begun  to  achieve  In  our  antl-Commu- 
nlst  movement,  In  spite  of  timidity  and  even 
antagonism  In  high  places,  and  a  hush-hush 
in  communications  channels. 

This  Is  the  genuine  collaboration  that  the 
Red  antl-antl-Communlst  drive  is  out  to 
destroy.  F\mdamentally,  the  whole  process 
of  antlcommunlsm  in  the  United  States  Is 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  Red  manner  of 
operation  and  would  be  fatal  to  it  once  It 
could  become  stable,  and  sure  of  Its  ground. 
This  Is  why  the  Red  manifesto  has  sum- 
moned Its  followers,  dupes,  and  opportunists 
to  destroy  It  by  all  means,  before  it  can 
attain  solidity.  Anti-Communists  in  the 
United  States  now  have  to  fight  a  two-front 
war,  against  attack  from  their  rear,  as  well 
as  in  front. 

This  Is  a  historic  crossroads  in  our  strug- 
gle. Some  day  we  shall  have  to  seek  unity 
against  Communist  attack,  if  we  are  to  sur- 
vive. The  Reds  have  made  it  plain;  they 
will  accept  only  our  surrender.  If  we  stand 
by  now  and  see  this  genuine,  people's  antl- 
Communlst  movement,  with  its  collabora- 
tors In  all  spheres  of  our  life,  certainly  In 
the  Pentagon,  succumb  before  the  Red  call 
for  Its  destruction,  we  shall  have  to  re- 
build It  from  the  ashes  of  apathy  and  frus- 
tration. Then  it  would  perforce  get  so 
much  Government  control  that  we  may  find 
it  Impossible  to  avoid  a  regimentation  that 
would  be  dangerously  similar  to  that  which 
we  are  fighting.  This  is  the  destination  of 
those  elements  In  our  society,  who  might 
be  fooling  themselves  Into  thinking  they're 
not  helping  the  Communists,  but  who  none- 
theless want  power  centralized  and  con- 
trolled from  the  center  alone,  because  they 
lack  faith  In  the  American  people  and  in 
private  Initiative. 

Once  more  we  come  to  the  double  stand- 
ard. An  antl-Communlst  movement  is  sup- 
posed to  be  basically  undesirable,  but  an 
anti-anti-Communlst  movement  is  not, 
whether  overtly  or  covertly,  part  of  Red 
•psywar"  planning.  Here,  too,  if  we  seek 
out  any  logic  In  this.  It  is  that  the  conamon 
denominator  In  this  attitude  Is  always  what 
Is  helpful  to  the  Communists.  Those  who 
are  Ignorant  of  the  tactics  of  "psywar"  can 
guide  themselves  by  a  simple,  down-to- 
earth  principle.  If  a  policy  or  project  helps 
the  enemy.  It  is  probably  against  our  inter- 
ests and  certainly  should  be  avoided  until 
the  balance  Is  brought  over  to  our  favor. 

We  should  take  great  encouragement  from 
the  fact  that  the  antl-Communlst  movement 
in  America  was  a  spontaneous  development, 
in  the  American  manner,  out  of  needs  and 
worries  felt  locally.  We  should  keep  In  mind, 
too,  that  only  when  the  antl-Communlst 
movement  began  to  go  places,  and  to  have 
success — alerting  people  to  the  evils  of  com- 
munism, teaching  them  how  to  spot  It ' — did 
the  roof  fall  In  with  this  Red,  antl-antl- 
Communlst  drive. 

Again  we  see  how  the  Communists  employ 
coordination  and  foUowthrough,  with  high 
places  involved.  The  Red  manifesto  specifi- 
cally opens  the  door  to  an  Involvement  tactic 
called  unity.  By  ignoring  ideological  differ- 
ences and  excessive  control  factorr,  they  give 
people  a  sense  of  real  participation  and  a 
false  sense  of  Initiative.  All  that  is  de- 
manded by  the  Red  network  is  action  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  antl-anti- 
Commimist  drive,  so  as  to  pull  the  carpet  out 
from  under  the  Pentagon,  for  Instance,  in 
our  antl-Communlst  training  and  alertness 
program. 


-  A  study  entitled  "The  Technique  of  Soviet 
Propaganda,"  published  by  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee,  is  available  at 
the  Government  Printing  Office  and  may  be 
consulted  at  some  libraries. 


The  signs  show  that  once  again  tlie  Reds 
are  being  able  to  exploit  high  places  in  sup- 
port of  a  Communist  objective.  Tlie  tactic 
is  gradually  to  surround  each  central  figure 
with  fait  accompli  and  vested  Interests  In 
pronouncements  made  without  full  grasp  of 
their  significance,  until  he  Is  a  prisoner  of 
the  antl-antl-Communlst  drive.  Irrespective 
of  the  Individual's  actual  dislike  for  com- 
munism. 

This  isn't  difficult  to  put  across  In  the 
narrow  framework  of  opportunistic  think- 
ing, with  the  restricted  loyalties  that  gloss 
it  over.  Anything  that  can  be  considered  U) 
have  political  overtones  or  undertones — -and 
what  doesn't — becomes  fair  game,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  harm  done  our  country  In  the 
process.  The  pro-Reds  have  no  serious 
problem  exploiting  this.  It's  made  to  order 
for  them — their  order.  Indeed.  once 
brought  Into  this  realm,  even  shipments  of 
strategic  products  of  our  factories  to  the 
Communists,  which  ordinarily  would  be 
recognized  at  once  as  treasonable,  receive 
mysterious  approval  and.  through  backstage 
pressure,  get  Into  Red  hands  without  the  in- 
formation slipping  out  to  the  American 
people. 

Opposition  to  such  shipments  then  fulls 
Into  the  category  of  "antl-ccmmunlsm."  and 
receives  the  smear  treatment,  if  the  hush- 
hush  Isn't  sufficient.  Somehow,  an  ofQcial 
who  blocks  such  shipments  may  confidently 
expect  to  be  penalized  from  some  well-con- 
cealed direction.  Perhaps  a  columnist  or 
a  self-seeking  politician  will  come  forth 
with  a  smear  against  him  on  .some  extrane- 
ous matter.  Soon  everyone  will  be  barking 
in  the  Pavlovlan  manner,  chasing  him  down 
the  garden  pathway,  off  on  a  trail  that  makes 
no  sense.  The  poor  victim  doesn't  know 
what  hit  him.  The  grim  Joke  about  it  is  that 
few  in  the  woifpack  know  why  they  are 
barking. 

Where  matters  end  up  by  helping  a  Com- 
munist objective,  such  as  the  Red  antl- 
antl-Communlst  drive,  all  too  often  of  Ute, 
we  can  detect  obvious  collaboration  and  fol- 
lowthrough  between  some  Government  offlces 
and  certain  sections  of  the  press. 

This  Is  part  of  our  now  built-in  system, 
with  Its  concealing  conunittee  complex. 
Under  such  circumstances,  steps  taken  to 
control  the  diffusion  of  Information  to  the 
public  results  In  giving  the  edge,  or  the 
monopoly,  to  clandestine  exploitation  of  It. 
The  Reds  have  certainly  shown  themselves 
to  be  masters  In  that  kind  of  play.  They  ve 
had  years  of  experience  in  perfecting  it 
around  the  world.  The  obsession  of  the 
American  reporter  to  get  an  exclusive  mjukes 
him  the  world's  most  vulnerable  for  a  planted 
news  item.  An  exclusive  is  all  too  often. 
In  this  environment,  a  reward  for  cloelng 
one's  eyes  to  the  background  of  an  item 
This  Is  a  part  of  the  pattern. 

Don't  confuse  "exclusive"  with  "scoops." 
gentlemen.  Exclusives  have  come  generally 
to  mean  rewards  for  favors  done;  scoops  are 
won  by  personal  Initiative,  TheyYe  as  dif- 
ferent as  seeking  news  from  gathering  news 

If  you  don't  think  there's  a  va.st  gulf  of 
difference,  read  the  reams  of  debate  on  the 
subject  during  discussion  In  the  UN,  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  Social  Committee  over  the 
wording  of  the  so-called  free-press  provi- 
sion. The  Red  bloc  Insisted  on  the  right  to 
gather  news,  which  obviously  would  be  hand- 
outs, or  exclusives  discreetly  distributed. 
We  wanted  the  right  to  seek — seek  out — 
news.  The  last  I  heard,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, we  had  compromised  by  accepting — 
certainly  not  vetoing — 'he  Red  bloc's  ver- 
sion of  a  free  press.  This  Is  In  accordance 
with  our  popularity  obsession,  of  course,  as 
contrasted  with  our  abandoned  adherence  to 
principles.  Each  time  we  think  we've  added 
to  our  popularity  this  way.  we've  carily 
chiseled  away  a  bit  more  of  freedom,  whdch 
then  makes  us  even  less  popular  than  before. 


It's  also  part  of  the  double  standard. 
When  an  Item  is  printed  that  is  pro-Com- 
munist In  effect,  it's  called  enterprising 
Journalism — being  objective — and  we  let  it 
go  at  that.  When  it's  anti-Communist,  it's 
being  objective  and  branded  a  breach  of 
security,  or  at  least  a  breach  of  confidence, 
aiid  Indignant  voices  are  raised  demanding 
the  practice  be  rooted  out  and  made  impos- 
sible of  recurrence. 

We've  been  conditioned  to  this  double 
standard,  so  that  unless  we  stop  and  think 
about  It,  making  a  deliberate  effort,  we  are 
inclined  to  let  the  most  glaring  examples 
go  undetected.  So-called  liberals  are  de- 
manding that  the  military  drop  its  anti- 
Communist  training  and  alertness  program 
Those  who  take  this  line  say  It's  because 
the  military  should  be  held  to  strictly  mili- 
tary matters,  and  should  let  other,  civilian, 
dep.irtments  deal  wholly  with  the  rest.  The 
impression  is  given  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
principle,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
antlcommunlsm  of  it.  They're  such  people 
of  principle 

But  aren't  they  the  same  persons  who  wcie 
silent  when  pro-Communist  Indoctrination 
courses,  glossing  over  the  most  extreme  Red 
excesses,  giving  the  Red  slant  on  such  mat- 
ters as  Chinese  politics,  dealing  frankly 
with  the  political  aspects  of  world  problems, 
were  being  given  by  the  US,  Army?  Our 
wartime  information  and  education  instruc- 
tion sheets  were  sometimes  as  Red  as  Mao 
Tse-tung  They  were  frequently  slanted  to 
the  Red  side.  So-called  liberal  circles  were 
in  favor  of  this  program.  Then,  too,  it  was 
called  a  matter  of  principle  Then  they  said 
that  soldiers  had  to  learn  for  what  and 
whom  they  were  fighting.  When  principles 
switch  abruptly,  they're  not  principles, 
they  re  expressions  of  dialectical  material- 
ism, sugar-coated  to  American  taste,  sheer 
opportunism  or  plain    hyfxxrrlsy. 

Everyone  knows  about  the  political  com- 
missar system  of  the  Red  army  That's  been 
improved  upon  since  Stalin's  day — inte- 
grated, as  it  were  Let  me  quote  from  an 
article  by  the  Red  army  Gen.  F.  Gollkov, 
head  of  the  Chief  Political  Administration — 
what  a  title — of  the  Soviet  Army  and  Navy. 
He  wrote  in  Krasnayazvedzda  of  May  27, 
1959,  as  follows  (Current  Digest  of  the  So- 
viet Press,  p    12,  vol.  XI,  No.  22)  : 

"For  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
the  tasks  of  Ideological  and  educational  work 
in  the  armed  forces  we  place  great  hopes  in 
the  rapidly  growing  ties  of  the  chief  po- 
litical administration  and  the  lower  level 
agencies  with  the  professional  organizations 
of  writers,  artists,  composers,  Journalists, 
and  theater  and  motion  picture  workers 

"The  military  discipline  of  the  personnel 
must  be  further  strengthened  with  all  the 
means  of  Ideological  work" 

The  way  we're  heading  now,  with  the  pres- 
sure tightening  on  our  most  experienced  and 
trustworthy  Pentagon  officers  to  restrict 
public  statements  to  a  constantly  Intensi- 
fied central  control,  particularly  as  concerns 
communism,  we're  edging  Into  a  situation 
where  we  will  find  that,  in  effect,  we  will 
have  adopted  the  method  described  by  Gen- 
eral Gollkov.  We  will  not  have  ceased  in- 
doctrination, but  we  will  have  regimented 
it — opposite  the  way  we  Intended.  If  antl- 
communlsm is  hushed  up  by  default,  we'll 
find  that  we'll  be  returning  by  default  to 
the  World  War.  pro-Red  tone  of  ovir  mili- 
tary's information  and  education  program. 
The  hu.sh-hush  really  silences  only  one  side; 
that  is  how  it  has  consistently  worked  out 

In  this  modern  world  of  mind  warfare, 
that  is  being  waged  against  us.  it  Is  im- 
possible to  remain  static  If  we're  not  al- 
lowed to  train  and  alert  people  against  com- 
munism, they  will  be  softened  up  to  be 
victims  of  it  The  communications  field  Is 
Just  too  vast,  having  expanded  even  faster 
In  the  transportation  of  messages  than  In 
the    transportation    of    people    and    freight. 
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Lei  the  Red  antl-antl-Communlst  drive  at- 
tain its  Immediate  objective,  and  we  will 
make  sure  Ita  long-range  objective  will  be 
attainable,  too.  This  will  t>e  the  mental  and 
moral  disarmament  of  our  people.  In  and  out 
of  military  service. 

Suppression  of  the  antl-Communlst  train- 
ing and  alertness  program  Is  to  mind  war- 
fare what  our  one-sided  disarmament  would 
be  in  the  weapons  field.  We  would  have  no 
alternative  to  surrender,  to  the  fulfillment  of 
the  creeping  defeatism  best  characterized  by 
the  horrible  slogan.  "Better  Red  than  dead" 

Mr.  SorawTNE  You  s,iy  a  definitive  stage 
In  this  new  Red  pr  <gram  against  antlcom- 
munlsm has  now  been  reached' 

Mr.  HrNTBH  TT.e  new  Rod,  anti-antl- 
Communist  drive  has  been  ordered  by  the 
Soviet  Communist  hierarchy,  speaking 
thrnvigh  and  by  the  voice  cf  the  Communist 
Parties  of  the  world,  gathered  In  a  rare  con- 
clave This  l>ecomes  fundamental  law  and 
basic  strategy,  obligatory  on  all  Communists. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  its  implementa- 
tion. The  only  possible  question  left  to 
Communist  Party  people  are  the  most  effec- 
tive methtd.s,  guaranteeing  the  maximum 
Impact,  by  which  these  orders  can  be  put 
Into  effect  Let  me  stress  again  that  they 
constitute  orders  to  combat  the  antl-Com- 
munlst movement  headon  in  the  United 
States,  no  longer  through  the  comparative 
restraint  of  what  might  be  called  the 
pseudollberal  anti-antl-communlsm  of  the 
past 

Ideological  differences  are  to  be  submerged. 
This  means  that  we  can  expect  the  Red  ob- 
jective to  be  cloaked  In  every  kind  of  dis- 
guise, made  palatable  to  every  Important 
grouping  in  our  society,  the  pro-Red  aspect 
concealed  where  poralble.  We  can  expect, 
too,  to  find  our  Idealistic  youth,  especially 
In  our  Institutions  of  higher  learning  cal- 
lously employe'1  as  a  front  In  this  Red  drive. 
This  will  present  us  with  a  very  difficult 
problem,  to  prevent  or  expose  such  Intrigue 
for  these  young  people  who  of  course  lack  the 
background  themselves  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a  Red  maneuver  and  an  expression  of 
sincere  opinion,  unlnstlgated  by  ulterior, 
anti-American  purposes  Even  more  difficult 
it  will  t)e  to  persuade  them  to  separate  this 
chaff  from  the  grain,  when  the  chaff  has  been 
so  tastefully  sugar-coated. 

Mr.  SovRwiNK.  You  say  this  has  just  start- 
ed, in  effect,  that  this  new  anti-antl -Com- 
munist drive  will  Intensify  in  the  near 
future? 

Mr.  Hunter  Although  this  may  appear  as 
a  prediction.  It  Isn't  one  at  all.  at  least  it 
shouldn't  be  to  anyone  who  has  watched  and 
understands  the  Ironclad  pattern  of  Commu- 
nist Party  procedure  that  they  call  disci- 
pline. Certain  6t*ps  must  follow,  as  surely 
as  night  follows  day,  and  then  night  comes 
again.  We  shall  witness  a  seemingly  spon- 
taneous outpouring  of  articles  and  persua- 
sions of  every  character,  that  will  arise  all 
along  the  fringes  of  the  communications 
field  where  th«  Reds  have  Influence,  and 
from  then  on.  In  the  manner  by  which  the 
"McCarthylsm"  drive  was  built  up.  penetrat- 
ing ail  channels  of  the  press  and  all  attitude- 
changing  segments  of  our  society,  such  as 
schools  and  churches.  The  pro-  or  antl- 
Communlst  leanings  of  the  participants  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case,  as  seen 
from  the  surlEu:e. 

The  Communist  Party  organs  will  set  the 
key.  Orchestration  will  gradually  spread 
from  one  section  of  the  orchestra  to  the 
other,  until  all  will  be  playing  the  same 
music,  in  a  rising  crescendo.  This  Is  the 
Red  technique,  to  make  the  pressure  of  what 
will  appear  as  public  opinion  so  relentless 
and  so  loud  that  everybody  will  begin  to 
dance  to  the  same  tune,  and  those  who  don't 
want  to  dance  will  be  grabbed  by  their 
friends  and  neighbors  and  brought  onto  the 


floor,  as  In  an  American  bam  dance.  By 
then,  nobody  will  l>e  ti^tnktng  abcmt  who 
called  the  tune  In  the  flrct  place,  and  thcwe 
few  who  do  will  appear  as  queers.  Ttiia 
would  be  a  hopeless  situation  except  for  one 
thing.  If  It  Is  exposed  In  time,  the  whole 
Red  psychological  warfare  gambit  can  be 
defeated   with    comparatively   little    effort. 

Exactly  as  knowledge  of  brainwashing  was 
found  to  be  vaccination  against  It,  knowl- 
edge of  the  Red  intent  of  a  propaganda  drive 
destroys  Its  effectiveness.  We  will  only  have 
to  witness  the  orchestration,  as  It  will  t)egln 
developing  very  shortly  n<iw.  for  us  to  recog- 
nize this  Red  antl-antl-Communlst  trap 
wherever  It  appears  Tills  "psywar"  booby 
trap  will  He  visible  on  the  top  of  the  road 
from  then  on.  If  we  don't  expose  It  this 
way.  though.  It  will  ea.slly  cripple  or  kill  us— 
Khrushchev's  expression  for  It  is  "burial." 

Mr.  SotTBwiNK.  Could  you  g.ither  this  evi- 
dence— the  written  material  that  you  say 
wUl  appei'.r  as  store  as  night  follows  day? 

Mr,  HtJNTER.  Yes.  I  coiild. 

Mr  .SorRwiNE  Mr.  Chnirman,  may  we  ask 
that  the  witness  do  this,  and  bring  us  the 
material  he  has  gathered,  with  analyses,  by 
perhaps  the  end  of  the  month,  to  be  included 
as  appendixes  to  this  hearing? 

Senator  Cotton.  That  will  be  the  order. 
Mr,  Hunter,  we  expect  yuu  then  to  provide  tis 
with  material  found  by  you,  appearing  In  the 
public  press  this  year  up  to  the  end  of  July 
1961.  direnly  bearing  upon  the  Implementa- 
tion of  what  you  have  described  as  a  new 
Red  antl-antl-Communlst  drive,  with  your 
own  notes  or  analyses  of  the  various  items. 

Mr    Hunter.  Thank   you,  I   will  do  so. 

(The  material  referred  to,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Hunter  on  August  1,  appears  hereafter  as 
appendixes.) 

Mr  SofRwiNE.  There  Is  one  thing  more, 
perha;>s.  I  have  several  papers  here.  I  won- 
der if  you  will  glance  at  them,  tell  me  if  you 
have  seen  them  before,  and  In  any  case,  give 
us  your  reaction      Here  Is  the  first  one 

Mr.  HuNTEE.  I  have  not  seen  this  before. 
Should  I  reiid  this  aloud? 

Mr    SotRwiNE    Yes,  please  do  so. 

Mr.  Hunter.  This  Is  a  Secretary  of  Defense 
doctmient  dated  March  10,  1961,  for  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
reading: 

1.  There  is  presently  being  established 
within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
centralized  procedures  for  evaluating  mate- 
rials designed  for  Indoctrination  of  person- 
nel of  the  Defense  Department  La  the  gen- 
eral area  of  International  affairs  and  related 
fields.  This  evaluation  wUl  apply  to  all  ma- 
terials, written,  pictorial,  or  audio,  used  in 
training  programs  and  troop  Information 
programs,  and  will  be  in  conformance  with 
the  secority  and  policy  review  regulations 
of  the  Defense  Department. 

"2.  The  film  Operation  Abolition'  will  be 
retained  in  the  film  libraries  on  an  on  call 
biisls  for  those  requesting  to  view  it,  but 
win  not  be  prescribed  In  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel. A  memorandum  of  January  31,  1961, 
from  the  Office  of  Armed  Forces  Information 
and  Education  stated  the  on  call  policy  for 
information  programs  and  described  the 
production  of  an  OAFIE  film  covering  the 
tactics  employed  by  Communists  seeking  to 
manipulate  youth.  This  fi'.m  Is  being  pro- 
duced within  the  framework  of  material  set 
forth  In  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  print  entitled  "Commu- 
nist Target— Youth."  a  report  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

"3.  Another  film  coming  within  the  scope 
of  paragraph  1,  which  recently  has  been 
brought  to  our  attention  is  entitled  "Com- 
munism on  the  Map"  Determination  as  to 
the  use  of  this  film  will  be  deferred  pend- 
ing Its  evaluation  pursuant  to  the  procedure 
prescribed  In  paragraph  1  " 


This  Is  signed  by  Roswell  L.  GUpatrtc. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  SouawiMx.  What  is  your  reaction? 

Mr.  HuNTEH,  Considering  the  date,  and  re- 
calling the  publicity  about  these  films,  which 
I  have  seen,  it  is  obvious  to  me  that,  re- 
moved from  the  legalisms,  the  document 
can  be  paraphrased  as  saying:  "Use  any  of 
these  antl-Communlst  films  at  your  own 
risk  HeaTen  help  you  if  you  do."  I  would 
regard  this  as  one  of  the  early  successes  of 
the  Red  antl-antl-Communlst  pressure 
drive. 

Mr.  SorRWLNE.  Here  is  the  second  docu- 
ment on  which  we  want  your  comment 

Mr.  Hunter.  This,  too.  Is  new  to  me. 
This  is  a  similar  type  of  document,  signed 
"Carlisle  P.  Runge,"  on  stationary  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense,  dated  April  21, 
1961,  and  reading; 

Subject:    Narrator    Filmstrip     Communism 
on  the  Map  ' 

'The  conunercial.  narrated  filmfctrip, 
'Communism  on  the  Map'  has  been  deter- 
mined, by  official  review  under  DOD  evalu- 
ation procedures,  a*  not  required  for  the 
Armed  Forces  training  of  troop  information 
or  public  information  programs  and  tliat  It 
should  not  be  purchased  by  the  Department 
or  used  by  Department  of  Defense  personnel. 

'Attention  is  Invited  to  the  many  mate- 
rials In  the  area  of  antlcommunlsm  includ- 
ing pamphlets  and  motion  pictures  produced 
by  the  Office  of  Armed  Forces  Information 
and  Education,  which  are  available  for  troop- 
Informatlon  programs" 

The  pattern,  gentlemen.  Is  being  nailed 
down.  Hard-hitting  or  specific  training  and 
alertness  material,  if  this  is  any  indication,  is 
on  the  way  out.  Officers  know  the  contents 
of  this  film.  They  will  get  the  anti-anU- 
Communlst  message  In  this  order.  It  puts 
them  in  what.  I  feel.  Is  an  unfair  dilemma. 
They  can't  possibly  arouse  fighting  men  to 
risk  their  lives  with  mamby-pamby  stuff  that 
takes  the  sting  out  of  communism.  Yet  if 
they  use  the  hard  facts,  they  know  they're 
probably  going  to  have  difficulties.  This  is 
the  proi^aganda  climate  being  created  by 
such  memorandums  in  the  Pentagon.  It 
couldn't  be  otherwise.  Incidentally,  to  call 
this  a  commercial  film  Is  not  quite  true;  it 
was  produced  by  a  college. 

Mr  SouTiwiNE  Here  are  two  other  docu- 
ments. 

Mr.  Hunter  Thank  you  This  Is  dated 
May  16,  1961.  I  ha\en't  seen  this,  either, 
[Reading   | 

"From-    Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
"To:   All  ships  and  stations. 

"Subject  ■  Commercial  filmstrip 'Communism 
on  the  Map  ■ 

"1.  Purpose:  To  promulgate  the  findings 
of  an  official  review  of  subject  filmstrip. 

"2.  Background:  The  commercial,  nar- 
rated f.lmjstnp  'Communism  on  the  Map'  has 
been  determined,  by  official  review  under  De- 
partment of  Defense  evaluation  procedures, 
as  not  required  for  Armed  Forces  training, 
internal  information,  or  public  information 
programs.  Attention  ts  invited  to  the  many 
offlciaiiy  approved  materials  In  the  area  of 
anticommunism,  including  pamphlets  and 
motion  pictures  produced  by  the  Office  of 
Armed  Forces  Information  and  Education, 
which  are  available  through  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  information  programs. 

'3.  Action:  The  filmstrip  'Communism  on 
the  Map'  shall  not  be  purchased  by  Navy  or 
Marine  Corps  activities  nor  shall  it  be  used 
by  Department  of  Navy  p>er8onneI. 

"4.  Cancellation;  This  notice  is  canceled 
for  record  purposes  on  October  31,  1961.  Its 
retention  beyond  that  date  for  reference  pur- 
poses Is  authorized." 

This  is  signed  "Paul  W.  Pay,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy." 
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I  shall  proceed  at  once  to  the  reading  of 
the  second  document,  dated  March  17,  1961. 
I  have  not  seen  this  before,  either.  [Read- 
ing:] 

"From:  Chief  of  Navy  Personnel. 

"To:  All  ships  and  stations  (less  Marine 
Corps  field  addresses  not  having  Navy 
personnel  attached) . 

"Subject:  Materials  for  indoctrination  of 
personnel  in  the  general  area  of  inter- 
national afif£drs  and  related  fields. 

"Enclosure:  Secretary  of  Defense  memo  to 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Air  Force  dated  March  10,  1961. 

"1.  Purpose:  To  forward  enclosure  (1)  for 
information  and  guidance. 

"2.  Discussion:  Enclosure  (1)  announces 
the  establishment  of  procedures  for  the  cen- 
tralized evaluation  of  written,  pictorial,  and 
audio  materials  designed  to  Indoctrinate  per- 
sonnel in  the  general  area  of  International 
affairs  and  related  fields.  Such  materials 
are  used  in  the  information  and  education 
program  and  in  some  parts  of  certain  re- 
lated programs. 

"3.  Action:  Pending  further  guidance,  of- 
ficial material  (listed  in  the  I.  &  E.  catalog 
or  other  Navy  Department-approved  catalog, 
curriculum,  or  training  publication)  pre- 
viously issued  or  approved  may  continue  to 
be  used  as  required.  Nonofflclal  material 
should  not  be  used  hereafter  until  evaluated 
in  accordance  with  enclos\u-e    (1)." 

This  is  signed  "W.  R.  Smedberg  III.  Bureau 
of  Navy  Personnel." 

The  second  of  these  documents  merely 
makes  sure  that  if  there  is  any  other  hard- 
hitting material  against  our  enemy  lying 
about,  or  in  the  files,  obtained  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  public  in  pursuance  of  the 
Presidential  directive  declaring  this  to  be  a 
problem  of  the  military  and  the  public  both, 
it  will  not  be  used. 

The  other  document  merely  backstops  this 
new  line.  Frankly.  I  am  quite  concerned 
over  what  material  wlU  substitute  for  what 
has  been  withdrawn,  in  effect.  If  the  with- 
drawn material  is  too  strong,  what  replaces 
It  obviously  will  be  weaker.  While  Moscow 
is  firming  up  Its  anti-American  stand,  we 
are  softening  ours,  so  far  as  the  minds  of  the 
men  who  would  have  to  do  the  fighting  and 
dying  are  concerned.  Yet  Korea  was  sup- 
posed to  have  taught  us  that  disaster  lies 
along  that  road. 

Mr.  SoxjRwiNE.  Here  is  still  another  docu- 
ment.    Have  you  seen  it  before? 

Mr.    HUNTEH.    No. 

Mr.  SouRwiNE.  Please  read  it,  and  let  me 
know  your  reaction. 

Mr.  Hunter  (reading)  : 
"From:  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
"To:  All  ships  and  stations. 
"Subject:     Commercial     fllmstrip     'Commu- 
nism on  the  Map.'  May  16,  1961. 

"1.  Purpose:  To  promulgate  the  findings 
of  an  ofiQcial  review  on  subject  filmstrip. 

"2.  Background:  The  commercial,  narrated 
fllmstrip  'Communism  on  the  Map'  has  been 
determined,  by  official  review  under  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  evaluation  procedures,  as 
not  required  for  Armed  Forces  training,  in- 
ternal information,  or  public  information 
programs.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  many 
officially  approved  materials  in  the  area  of 
antlcomraunism.  Including  pamphlets  and 
motion  pictures  produced  by  the  Office  of 
Armed  Forces  Information  and  Education, 
which  are  available  through  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  information  programs. 

"3.  Action:  The  filmstrip  'Communism  on 
the  Map'  shall  not  be  purchased  by  Navy 
or  Marine  Corps  activities,  nor  shall  it  be 
used  by  Department  of  the  Navy  personnel. 

"4.  Cancellation:  This  notice  is  canceled 
for  record  purposes  on  October  31,  1961.  Its 
retention  beyond  that  date  for  reference 
purposes  is  authorissed." 


This  is  signed  "Paul  B.  Pay.  Jr  .  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy."  It  brings  the  tOJti- 
anti- Communist  drive  a  very  big  step  for- 
ward, if  "forward"  is  the  proper  word  to  use 
It's  certainly  to  the  Communist  advantage 
in  the  war  for  the  mind.  A  fundamental 
objective  of  the  Red  drive  is  to  cut  off 
Pentagon  participation  in  the  grassrocjts 
movement  that  is  at  long  last  awakening 
our  people.  The  American  people  as  a  na- 
tion must  learn  these  facts,  as  oiu  Govern- 
ment had  already  officially  "recognized,  if  we 
are  to  attain  mental  survival  stamina  This 
order  goes  far — it  is  a  tremendous  step — 
toward  forbidding  such  participation  We 
disarm  unilaterally  to  this  extent  in  the 
sphere  that  is  crucial  in  this  war — ralnd 
warfare      It  is  shocking. 

Mr.  SoTjRwiNE.  Here  is  one  more 

Mr.  Hunter.  Thank  you.  This  also  Is  new 
to  me.  This  is  from  Atlantic  Command. 
Headquarters  of  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
Norfolk  11,  Va.,  June  14,  1961.  and  is  signed 
"Horatio  Rivero.  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  "  I 
will  read  it: 

"1.  Purpose:  To  provide  policy  guidance 
of  news  and  classification  of  material  within 
the  Department  of  Defense 

"2.  Discussion:  At  a  news  conference  in 
Washington,  DC,  May  26.  1961,  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  S.  McNamara  discussed  the 
subject  of  dissemination  of  information  to 
the  public  and  classification  of  material 
within  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  Secretary's  remaxks 
are  quoted : 

"  'The  public  information  policies  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  require  a  deliberate 
accommodation  of  two  competing  values 
As  President  Kennedy  has  observed,  the  chal- 
lenge of  our  times  imposes  two  requirements 
that  seem  almost  contradictory  in  tone,  but 
which  ^  -e  must  reconcile  and  which  we  must 
fulfill.  There  is  the  need  for  greater  public 
Information  and  the  need  for  greater  official 
secrecy. 

"  'In  order  to  provide  some  further  guid- 
ance for  those  of  us,  all  of  us.  both  niilltary 
and  civilian  officials  alike,  who  must  deal 
with  this  problem.  I  suggested  four  principles 
to  help  the  members  of  the  Department  to 
meet  both  these  requirements  The  appli- 
cation of  these  principles,  although  they 
miglit  restrict  the  flow  of  properly  cla«si- 
fled  information  to  some  extent,  would  en- 
courage more  open,  more  responsible  dis- 
cussion of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  national 
defense  policies  and  practices  The  four 
principles  are: 

"'1.  In  a  democratic  society  the  public 
must  be  kept  Informed  of  the  major  isexies 
in  national  defense  policy,  because  the  most 
important  issues  are  likely  to  be  the  most 
difficult  ones;  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
must  be  made  clear  so  that  there  can  be  a 
consensus  of  coincidence  In  the  ultimate  de- 
cision. We  are  under  a  special  obligation  to 
disclose  mistakes  and  Ineffective  administra- 
tive operations. 

"  'The  public  has  at  least  as  much  right 
to  bad  news  as  to  good  news. 

"  '2,  It  Is  essential  to  avoid  disclosures 
of  information  that  can  be  of  national  as- 
sistance to  our  potential  enemies,  and  there- 
fore weaken  our  defense  position.  It  Is 
equally  important  to  avoid  overclassiflcatlon; 
when  in  doubt,  underclassify  In  no  event 
should  overclassiflcatlon  be  used  to  avoid 
public  discussion  of  controversial  matters 

"  '3,  Pviblic  statements  of  what  appears  to 
be  Department  of  Defense  policy  must  re- 
flect that  policy  in  effect. 

"  4.  In  public  discussion  all  officers  of 
the  Department  should  confine  them.seives 
to  defense  matters.  Avoid  discussion  of  for- 
eign policy  matters,  a  field  which  Is  re- 
served for  the  President  and  the  Department 
of  State,  This  long-established  principle 
recognizes  the  danger  that  when  Defense 
officials  express  opinions  as  to  foreign  policy, 


their  words  may  be  taken  as  the  policy  of  the 
Government  ■ 

"3.  Action:  Information  contained  In 
paragraph  2  above  Is  forwarded  for  infor- 
mation and  guidance, 

Mr.  SouRwi.NE    What  do  you  say   to  this? 

Mr.  HONTER.  If  the  fourth  point  were 
obeyed,  in  the  kind  of  conflict  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  we  would  return  to  the  con- 
dition of  mind  disurmament  we  were  In 
when  the  Reds  struck  in  Korea.  It  cannot 
be  obeyed  without  disobeying  the  directives 
that  were  supposed  to  enforce  the  code  for 
our  men  who  may  be  captured  by  Com- 
munists, and  it  cannot  be  obeyed  without 
making  believe  there  Is  no  such  thing  as 
brainwashing,  that  what  took  place  in  the 
prisoner  of  war  camps  was  a  bad  dream,  a 
hallucination,  perhaps,  that  never  happened. 
We  are  rewriting  history.  In  effect.  We  are 
also  betraying  ourselves.  In  the  arena  of 
the  cold  war,  the  Red  anti-antl-Communlst 
drive,  as  ordered  by  the  Red  manifesto  of 
December  5,  1960,  won  a  stunning  victory 
for  itself  on — let  me  see.  what  is  the  date 
of  the  document  I  just  read — June  14,  1961. 
Why  do  we  do  these  things?    Oh,  well 

Mr.  SouRwiNE.  This  completes  my  ques- 
tioning. 

Senator  Cotton  We  will  be  waiting  to  re- 
ceive your  compilation  of  press  material. 
Thank  you,  Mr  Hunter  The  hearing  is 
adjourned. 

The  appendixes  and  the  accompanying 
prefatory  notes  were  provided  by  the  wit- 
ness, Edward  Hunter,  who  had  been  in- 
structed to  supply  such  wTitten  material 
from  the  press  generally,  to  the  end  of  July 
1961.  as  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  what  he 
described  in  his  testimony  as  the  new.  Red 
anti-antl-Communist  drive,  with  whatever 
brief  analysis  might  be  required.  Mr 
Hunter  has  pointed  out  these  are  examples. 
with  the  merely  cumulative  omitted,  and 
are  not  Intended  as  an  Indictment  of  any 
Individual  or  publication. 


Appe.ndix   1 

The  following  are  relevant  excerpts  from 
the  "Statement  of  81  Marxist-Leninist 
Parties"  as  officially  translated  by  Moscow 
and  published  In  the  Red  theoretical  organ 
in  the  United  States,  Political  Affairs,  in  its 
January  1961  issue  (The  full  text  as  well 
as  the  complete  Tass  translation  as  printed 
In  the  New  York  Times  on  December  7  can 
be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  testimony 
of  Jay  Lovestone  before  this  committee  last 
January    26   and    February    2.) 

The  Red  manifesto  Is  a  basic  strategy  paper 
to  outline  Communist  Party  operations  and, 
as  such,  makes  extensive  use  of  the  Com- 
munist language  of  dialectical  materialism, 
always  giving  this  slant  to  its  statements.  In 
understanding  Communist  Intent,  these 
words  and  paragraphs  must  be  translated 
into  ordinary  language,  often  producing  the 
opposite  words  In  non-Communist  diction- 
aries. 

When  read  this  way,  as  the  indoctrinated 
Communist  does.  Red  documentation  is  ex- 
tremely revealing  of  purposes  and  tactics 
otherwise  successfully  concealed. 

For  instance,  a  simple  sentence  from  the 
manifesto,  such  as.  "As  long  as  imperialism 
exists  there  will  be  soil  for  wars  of  aggres- 
sion. '  actually  means,  in  Red  language:  "As 
long  as  dynamic  non-Communist  countries 
exist  they  may  take  the  opportunity  to  resist 
Communist  world  expansion."  In  their  writ- 
ing, when  Communists  attack,  it  is  -libera- 
tion" and  not  "aggression."  The  dialectical 
materialist  dictionary  Is  composed  of  the 
fundamental  writings  of  Red  leaders  and 
theoreticians. 

Here  are  the  excerpts  from  the  manifesto: 
"U.S.  imperialism  *  •  •  has  become  an  en- 
emy of  the  whole  world. 

"In  blazing  a  trail  of  communism,  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Socialist  countries  are  creating 
a  prototype  of  a  new  society  for  all  mankind. 
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"As  long  as  Imperialism  exists  there  will 
be  soil  for  wars  of  aggression 

"To  fight  for  peace  today  means  to  main- 
tain the  greatest  vigilance,  indefatigably  to 
lay  bare  the  policy  of  the  imperialists,  to  keep 
a  watchful  eye  on  the  intrigues  and  maneu- 
vers of  the  warmongers,  arouse  the  righteous 
indignation  of  the  peoples  against  those  who 
are  heading  for  war,  organize  the  peace  forces 
still  better,  continuously  intensify  mass  ef- 
forts for  peace,  and  promote  cooperation  with 
all  countries  which  have  no  Interest  in  new 
wars  In  the  countries  where  the  Imperialists 
have  established  war  bases,  it  Is  necessary  to 
step  up  the  struggle  for  their  abolition,  which 
is  an  important  factor  for  fortifying  na- 
tional Independence,  defending  sovereignty, 
and  preventing  war.  The  struggle  of  the 
peoples  against  the  militarization  of  their 
countries  should  be  combined  with  the  strug- 
gle against  the  capitalist  monopolies  con- 
nected with  the  U  S  imperialists 

"No  political,  religious  or  other  differences 
should  be  an  obstacle  to  all  the  forces  of  the 
working  class  uniting  against  the  war  dan- 
ger 

"The  policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  is  a 
policy  of  mobilizing  the  masses  and  launch- 
ing vigorous  action  against  the  enemies  of 
peace.  Peaceful  coexistence  of  states  does 
not  imply  renunciation  of  the  class  strug- 
gle as  the  revisionists  claim.  The  coexist- 
ence of  states  with  different  social  systems 
is  a  form  of  class  struggle  between  socialism 
and  capitalism 

"National  liberation  revolutions  have  tri- 
umphed In  vast  areas  of  the  world. 

"The  complete  Collapse  of  colcnlalism  is 
imminent. 

■  The  colonial  p>owers  never  bestow  freedom 
on  the  colonial  peoples  and  never  leave  of 
their  own  free  will  the  countries  they  are 
exploiting 

"Now  that  more  sections  of  the  population 
are  Joining  in  an  active  class  struggle,  it  Is 
of  the  utmost  Importance  that  Communists 
should  extend  their  work  in  trade  unions 
and  cooperatives,  among  the  peasantry,  the 
youth,  the  women.  In  sports  organizations, 
and  the  unorganized  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

"The  Communist  Parties  reaffirm  the 
propositions  put  forward  by  the  declaration 
of  1957  with  regard  to  the  forms  of  transi- 
tion of  different  countries  from  capitalism 
to  socialism. 

"The  declaration  points  out  that  the 
working  class  and  its  vanguard — the  Marx- 
ist-Leninist Party— seek  to  achieve  the  So- 
cialist revolution  by  peaceful  means 

"In  the  event  of  the  exploiting  classes 
resorting  to  violence  against  people,  the  pos- 
sibility of  nonpeaceful  transition  to  social- 
ism should  be  borne  in  mind.  Leninism 
teaches,  and  experience  confirms,  that  the 
ruling  classes  never  relinquish  power  vol- 
untarily. 

"In  our  time,  when  communism  is  not 
only  the  most  advanced  doctrine  but  an 
actually  existing  social  system  which  has 
proved  Its  superiority  over  capitalism,  con- 
ditions are  particularly  favorable  for  ex- 
panding the  Influence  of  the  Communist 
Parties,  vigorously  exposing  anticommunlsm, 
a  slogan  under  which  the  capitalist  class 
wages  its  struggle  against  the  proletariat, 
and  winning  the  broadest  sections  of  the 
working  masses  for  Communist  ideas 

"Anticommunlsm  arose  at  the  dawn  of  the 
working-class  movement  as  the  principal 
Ideological  weapon  of  the  capitalist  class  in 
its  struggle  against  the  proletariat  and  Marx- 
ist ideology.  As  the  class  struggle  grew  In 
intensity,  particularly  with  the  formation  of 
the  world  Socialist  system,  anticommunlsm 
became  more  vicious  and  refined.  Anti- 
communlsm. which  Is  indicative  of  a  deep 
Ideological  crisis  In,  and  extreme  decline  of 
bourgeois  ideology,  resorts  to  monstrous  dis- 
tortions of  Marxist  doctrine  and  crude  slan- 
der    against    the    Socialist     social     system. 


presents  Communist  policies  and  objectives 
in  a  false  light,  and  carries  on  a  witchhunt 
against  the  democratic  peaceful  forces  and 
organizations. 

"To  effectively  defend  the  interests  of  the 
working  people  maintain  f>eace  and  realize 
the  Socialist  ideals  of  the  working  class,  it  is 
indlspensabie  to  wage  a  resolute  struggle 
against  anticommunlsm — that  poisoned 
weapon  which  the  bourgeoisie  uses  to  fence 
off  the  masses  from  socialism. 

"All  the  Marxist-Leninlst  Parties  are  inde- 
pendent  and   have  equal   rights 

"The  Communist,  and  Workers"  Pa^-ties 
unanimously  declare  that  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  .Union  has  been,  and 
remains,  the  universally  recognized  vanguard 
of  the  world  Communist  movement."' 


Appendix  2 

In  a  massive  draft  program  announced  at 
Moscow  by  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  on 
July  29,  the  Red  hierarchy  recognized  for  the 
second  time  the  importance  of  the  anti- 
Communist  movement  In  the  United  States. 
The  first  time  was  in  the  Red  manifesto  of 
December  5.   1960 

The  new  document  reiterates  tactics  to  be 
employed  against  the  United  States  In  the 
Red  struggle  to  conquer  the  world,  with 
the  United  States  as  the  primary  target. 

Moscow's  reiterated  propaganda  theme  is 
that  this  can  be  achieved  peacefully, 
presumably  by  bringing  about  American  sur- 
render through  psychological  warfare  strate- 
gy, thereby  preserving  the  Soviet  Union 
against  destruction  Hence,  the  coexistence 
line  serves  a  dual  purpose:  (1)  lulling  the 
Soviet  population,  which  actually  wants 
peace,  certainly  abhors  the  thought  of  a 
repetition  of  World  War  II  horro.'-s,  and  (2) 
stirring  creeping  defeatism  In  the  West. 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  new  and  continued 
sacrifices  are  evidently  to  be  required  of 
the  Communist-dominated  peoples,  already 
suffering  from  shortages  of  food  and  other 
necessities  The  document  seeks  to  take  the 
attention  of  Its  enslaved  people  from  such 
deficiencies,  and  to  prepare  them  for  even 
more  acute  stringencies  to  follow,  by  making 
a  host  of  ple-ln-the-sky  promises  of  a  para- 
dise of  plenty  In  the  future 

Here  is  an  excerpt  from  the  text  as  sent 
abroad  by  Tass,  the  official  Soviet  Russian 
news  agency,  dealing  with  anticommunlsm 
in  our  land: 

"TTie  chief  ideological  and  political  weap- 
on of  imperialism  Is  anticommunlsm.  Ral- 
lied to  this  black  banner  today  are  all  the 
enemies  of  social  progress.  Anticommunlsm 
is  a  reflection  of  the  extreme  decadence  of 
bourgeois  Ideology. 

"Monopoly  capital  engenders  Fascist  ide- 
ology, the  Ideology  of  extreme  chauvinism 
and  racism.  Anticommunlsm  Is  becoming 
the  main  Instrument  orreaction  In  Its  strug- 
gle against  the  democratic  forces  of  Asia, 
Africa,    and    Latin    America. 

"The  rlghtwlng  of  social-democracy  has 
completely  broken  with  Marxism  and  has 
put  forward  so-called  democratic  socialism 
against  scientific  socialism. 

"Historical  experience  has  shown  the 
bankruptcy  of  both  the  ideology  and  the 
policy  of  social-democracy. 

"Anticommunlsm  has  brought  social  re- 
formism to  an  ideological  and  political  Im- 
passe. This  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
the  crisis  of  social-democracy."' 


Appendix  3 
Cabell  Phillips  has  been  the  New  York 
Times  axman  in  the  antl -anti-Communist 
movement,  once  it  became  too  widespread 
and  effective  to  be  any  longer  kept  under 
wTaps.  Overnight,  the  activities  of  the  anti- 
Communist  groups  became  the  subject  of 
long  articles,  which  made  quite  a  point  of 
how  extensive  the  campaign  to  alert  Ameri- 
cans on  communism  had  become. 


Significantly,  nary  a  whisper  of  this  cam- 
paign had  hitherto  got  into  the  New  York 
Times,  or  any  of  the  other  antl-antl-Com- 
munlst,  prestige  newspapers.  Anticommu- 
nlsm only  became  news  when  the  pillorying 
of  the  Birch  Society  gave  them  the  opjxjr- 
tunlty  to  refer  to  all  anticommunlsm  as  work 
of  "the  Blrchite'S,"  and  to  smear  it  all  indis- 
criminately as  right  extremist.  Without  ex- 
ception, each  of  the  articles  purporting  to 
summarize  the  anti-Communist  movement 
followed  this  propaganda  line. 

Each  time,  too,  with  a  similarity  that  Is 
unmistakable,  and  certainly  enlightening  on 
the  source  of  these  purported  news  articles, 
there  Is  a  backhanded  effort  to  brand  the 
whole  thing  as  Nazi.  For  instance,  this 
nearly  four-column  article,  of  May  21,  ends 
with  an  anonymous  refugee  from  Germany 
quoted  as  saying  "Have  you  ever  thought  of 
the  parallel  between  John  Birch  and  Horst 
Wessel?  I  have,  and  it  frightens  me  when  I 
see  this  anti-Communist  feeling  getting  out 
of  hand." 

If  this  reportage  Is  to  be  believed,  the 
right-extremist  type  is  the  only  kind  of 
anticommunlsm  there  is. 

The  article   follows: 

"ANTI-RED  DISPTTE  GRIPS  ILLINOISANS IN- 
TENSIVE RIGHTWING  EFFORTS  AROUSE  CON- 
TROVERSY 

"(By  Cabell  Phillips) 

"Evanston,  111  ,  May  6. — A  grassroots  cam- 
paign to  inculcate  an  aggressive  form  of  anti- 
Communist  'Americanism'  In  all  walks  of  life 
Is  spreading  through  the  North  Shore  sub- 
urbs of  Chicago. 

"Its  Intensity  is  disturbing  the  social,  po- 
litical, and  religious  equanimity  of  many 
persons  in  this  heavily  populated  area. 

"On  one  side  are  a  number  of  conservative 
activists  allied,  in  fact  or  in  spirit,  with  the 
John  Birch  Society, 

"They  contend  that  Communist  subversion 
In  the  schools,  churches  and  many  areas  of 
public  life  is  endangering  'fundamental 
Americanism,'  and,  Indeed,  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Republic.  They  are  pursuing  an 
active  campaign  of  'education'  and  various 
forms  of  persuasion  to  alert  their  fellow 
citizens  to  the  danger. 

"Liberals  on  defensive 

"On  the  other  side  is  a  loose  coalition  of 
liberals  and  moderates  who  argue  that  the 
Communist  danger  is  being  distorted  and  ex- 
aggerated for  political  ends  by  "rlghtwlngers 
and  bigots. •  Placed  on  the  defensive  In  this 
conflict,  they  have  confined  their  strategy 
largely  to  protests  at  public  meetings  and  let- 
ters to  newspapers  and  public  officials, 

"Mutual  antagonisms  are  apparent  in  most 
of  these  well-to-do  suburban  communities 
from  Evanston  north  to  Waukegan.  But  they 
run  more  deeply  in  some  than  in  others, 

"In  Glenview,  for  example.  Americanism 
became  a  dominant  but  widespread  Issue  in 
a  recent  village  election  contest.  A  Roman 
Catholic  priest  and  a  Methodist  minister  In 
the  same  community  have  taken  to  sniping 
at  each  other  In  public  over  the  merits  of 
the  anti-Communist  crusade. 

"In  E^•anston.  a  man  who  ran  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  last  fall  contends  that  he 
was  victimized  by  a  "smear  campaign"  that 
associated  him  with  Communist  movements. 
This  episode  will  soon  reach  its  climax  in  a 
Federal  court. 

"Leftuing  assailed 

"The  motivation  behind  the  Americanism 
drive  was  summed  up  the  other  day  by  a 
resident  of  Evanston  who  is  generally  sym- 
pathetic to  its  objectives  but  not  a  direct 
participant. 

"  'I  don't  believe  the  North  Shore  has  a 
great  many  more  actual  Communists  than 
any  other  similar  area."  he  said.  "But  we 
do  have  a  great  many  leftwing  thinkers  dug 
In  around  the  colleges  and  universities  who 
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seem  to  do  the  CoxxunuzLUta'  work  for  them. 
They  have  a  lot  of  Influence. 

"  'But  even  zncH'e  Impcstantly,  we  hare  a 
lot  of  apathy  and  downright  ignorance  by 
the  majority  of  the  well-to-do  people  here. 
They've  got  good  Jobs,  good  Incomes  and 
they  live  In  a  dream  world.  They  dont  luiow 
what's  going  on  In  the  world  outside,  or 
even  right  under  their  noses. 

"  'I  don't  think  there's  anything  more  im- 
portant than  to  educate  them  to  the  fact 
that  that  dream  world  Is  about  to  be 
snatched  out  from  under  them — and  all  the 
rest  of  UB,  too.' 

"Echoed  in  many  areas 

"Similar  vlew«  have  been  found  among 
conservative  groups  In  many  parts  of  the 
country.  They  often  gain  their  most  effec- 
tive expression  In  an  aggressive  antlcom- 
munlam. 

"The  common  denominator  in  the  think- 
ing of  these  groups,  as  observed  In  several 
weeks  of  travel.  Is  that  'the  American  way 
of  life'  is  being  attacked  by  fifth  columnists 
frequently  operating  under  such  socialistic 
guises  as  liberalism,  the  welfare  state  and 
one-worldism. 

"These  ideological  convictions  are  often 
accompanied  by  an  opposition  to  existing 
tax.  foreign  aid  and  civil  rights  policies  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  by  a  belief  that 
the  religious  and  moral  fiber  of  the  Nation  is 
deteriorating  because  of  Communist 
machinations. 

"Two  organizations  that  have  been  most 
active  In  fostering  this  drive  at  the  com- 
munity level  are  the  John  Birch  Society, 
headed  by  Robert  H.  W.  Welch,  Jr.,  of  Bel- 
mont, Mass.,  and  the  Christian  Antl-Copi- 
munlsm  Crusade,  of  which  Dr.  Pred  C. 
Schwarz  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Is  president. 

"Their  tactics  differ  somewhat,  but  their 
alms  are  almost  identical.  The  Birch  Society 
advocates  not  only  education,  but  also  the 
adoption,  on  occasion,  of  Communist  meth- 
ods to  combat  Conununlst  subversion.  Its 
belligerency  goes  so  far,  for  example,  as  to  de- 
mand the  impeachment  of  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren  for  furthering  Communist  aims. 

"Schwarz  doctrine 
"The  Schwarz  doctrine  advocates  much 
the  same  sort  of  education  about  the  Com- 
munist menace  but  stops  short  of  urging 
particular  acts  of  reprisal.  Both  groups  have 
been  active  in  the  Chicago  area  for  many 
years. 

"Stlllwell  J.  Connor,  a  Chicago  industrial- 
ist, was  quoted  recently  as  havlrjg  said  that 
he  had  inducted  more  than  400  members 
into  the  Birch  Society,  mostly  In  the  north- 
ern subxirbs,  since  1959.  Another  Birch 
member  estimated  the  total  membership  In 
the  Chicago  area  at  1,000. 

"Dr.  Schwarz  has  appeared  on  local  lec- 
ture platforms  frequently,  but  he  did  not 
turn  on  the  full  power  of  his  Christian  antl- 
communlsm  criisade  until  late  last  summer. 
The  current  controversy  along  the  North 
Shore  dates  from  that  time. 

"On  August  29,  1960,  Dr.  Schwarz  opened 
a  5-day  school  on  anticommunism  at  the 
Glenvlew  Naval  Air  Station.  Sessions  were 
held  three  times  a  day  in  an  auditorium  on 
the  base,  with  an  attendance  of  several 
hundred  at  each  session.  The  audiences 
consisted  of  base  personnel,  naval  reservists, 
and  civilians  from  surrounding  commu- 
nities. 

"Philbrick   on   faculty 

The  faculty  Included  several  Navy  officers. 
Dr.  Schwarz.  and  such  professionals  In  the 
field  of  anticommunism  as  Herbert  Philbrick, 
a  former  agent  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation; Dr.  E.  Merrill  Root,  author  of 
'Brainwashing  In  the  High  School";  Rich- 
ard Arens.  then  staff  director  for  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee;  Prof. 
Anthony  Bouscaren  of  LeMoyne  College, 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  and  others. 


"Dr.  Schwarz'  program  at  Olenvlew  was 
similar  to  others  he  has  conducted  la  many 
parts  of   the   country,   one   recently  In  St. 

Louis. 

"It  is  built  around  a  series  of  lectm-ce  sup- 
plemented by  films,  tape  recordings  and  the 
sale  of  books  and  pamphlets,  many  written 
by  Dr.  Schwarz. 

"Two  films  are  among  those  shown  most 
often.  One  Is  'Operation  Abolition.'  which 
depicts  as  Communist-managed  the  student 
riots  in  San  Francisco  last  year  that  grew 
out  of  a  session  there  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  The  other 
is  'Communism  on  the  Map.'  which  pic- 
tures the  United  States  as  falling  victim  to 
Communist  encirclement   and   subversion. 

"The  course  purports  to  give  a  scholarly 
resiim6  and  analysis  of  world  communism, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  Its  Impact  on 
the  United  States  since  World  War  II. 

"The  principal  theme  Is  that  the  American 
way  of  life  Is  being  subtly  but  systematically 
undermined  by  Communist  fifth  columnists 
and  their  'stooges,'  who  often  operate  under 
the  guise  of  socialism. 

"Evidence  of  their  Influence,  the  course 
points  out,  is  found  chiefly  on  the  campuses 
<rf  American  colleges,  among  the  Protestant 
clergy  and  in  the  poUcymaking  levels  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

"School  hailed  ll 

"The  GlenvJfw  school  was  adjudged  a 
great  success  by  its  sponsors  and  partici- 
pants, and  also,  apparently,  by  many  resi- 
denu  of  this  area  who  had  no  part  la  it 

"Jack  Mabley,  who  at  the  time  was  a 
columnist  for  the  Chicago  Dally  News  and 
president  of  the  Glenvlew  Village  Board, 
wrote  approvingly  of  the  venture  in  his  col- 
umn. He  also  sponsored  a  resolution  of 
commendaUon  by  the  village  board  that 
passed  with  only  one  negative  vote. 

"But  there  were  a  number  of  dissenting 
views.  These  were  based  chiefly  on  the 
grounds  that  the  school  fostered  an  atmos- 
phere of  suspicion  and  intolerance  toward 
persons  of  moderate  and  liberal  political  con- 
victions, and  that  it  held  up  to  ridicule  and 
criticism  certain  established  foreign  policy 
positions  of  the  Federal  Government  that 
the  Navy  was  required  to  support. 

"One  of  the  dissenters  was  Mrs.  Norma 
Morrison,  a  housewife  who  serves  on  the 
Glenvlew  VUlage  Board.  Mrs.  Morrison  re- 
fused to  vote  In  favor  of  the  commendatory 
resolution. 

"  'I  received  a  number  of  rather  nasty 
telephone  calls  about  it.'  she  said  recently, 
'most  of  them  anonymous  and  at  night! 
They  accused  me  of  being  a  Red  or  pUik  or 
anti-Catholic — which,  of  course,  I  am  not.' 

"  'And  the  next  meeUng  of  the  board,'  she 
declared,  'a  resolution  was  prepared  demand- 
ing my  resignation,  but  Jack  Mabley  ruled 
it  out  of  order  and  refused  to  let  it  come 
up.' 

"Professor's  telegram 
"Another  dissenter  was  Dr.  Tvler  Thomp- 
son, a  professor  of  loHglon  at  Northwestern 
University  and  a  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  House  last  fall.  While  the  school  was  In 
progress  last  September,  he  sent  this  *ele- 
gram  to  William  B.  Pranke.  then  Secretary 
of  the  Navy: 

"  'I  Wish  to  protest  the  apparent  official 
link  of  the  Navy  to  the  political  propa- 
ganda being  disseminated  at  the  Education 
for  American  Security  fas  the  Schwarz 
school  was  called)  at  Glenvlew  Nav.il  Air 
Station.  Official  program  and  early  pub- 
licity clearly  Indicate  naval  sponsorBhip. 
Please  investigate.' 

"The  result  was  an  official  denial  of  direct 
Navy  sponsorship  of  the  school. 

"In  the  following  weeks,  there  turned  up 
on  drugstore  counters  and  in  the  mailboxes 
of  various  North  Shore  homes  and  offices  a 
four-page  document  purporting  to  link  Dr. 
Thompson   with   Communist  and    Commu- 
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nUt-front  organizations.     It  bore   no  name 

or  return  address. 

"The  pamphlet  noted  Dr.  Thorn paon's 
membership  in  or  cooperation  with  such 
organiaatlons  as  the  Methodist  PederaUon 
for  Social  Action,  Conference  for  Peaceful 
Alternatives  to  the  AtlanUc  Pact,  and  the 
National  Committee  to  Repeal  the  McCarran 
[  Immigration  j  Act.  Each  of  these  groups. 
It  said,  had  been  cited  for  its  Communist 
affiliation  or  sympathies  either  by  the  Hoxise 
Un-Amorican  Activities  Gonunittee  or  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 

"Cites  the  Worker 
"It  also  carried  the  following  entry: 
"'The  Worker  (midwest  edition),  official 
publication  of  the  Communist  Party.  USA  , 
published  an  article  on  June  5.  1960,  in 
which  It  indicated  that  Tyler  Thompson  is 
receiving  wide  and  significant  support  in  his 
campaign  •  •  •  and  is  generally  favorable 
in   tone. 

"  'It  should  be  noted  that  it  Is  not  the 
pmcilce  of  the  Worker  to  give  favorable 
publicity  to  candidates  for  political  office  un- 
less that  paper  has  a  particular  Interest  in 
their  candidacy  ■ 

"The  leaflet  was  turned  over  to  the  FBI 
for  Investigation  as  a  possible  violation  of 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  As  a  result.  Miles 
M.  Vondra,  Jr  ,  a  Glenvlew  Insurance  man 
who  claims  active  membership  in  one  of  the 
nnany  Birch  Society  uniu  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, was  indicted  last  January.  He  is 
scneduled  to  go  on  trial  in  Federal  district 
cotirt  on  May  22. 

•  Or  Thompson  was  soundly  beaten  in  the 
election.  But  he  attributes  hU  defeat  as 
much  to  the  overwhelming  Republicanism 
of  this  district  as  to  the  leaflet. 

"Letter  to  the  Nai-y 

"Long  after  the  anticommunism  school 
was  concluded,  an  office  for  the  education 
for  American  security  program  was  main- 
tained at  the  xiaval  station.  A  few  months 
ago,  30  citizens  of  the  area  signed  another 
letter  of  protest  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Mrs.  Morrison  was  among  them.  The  letter 
became  public. 

"In  April,  Mrs  Morrison  was  a  candidate 
for  reelecUon  to  the  Glenvlew  Village  Board. 
She  was  supported  by  the  Caucvis  Party,  In 
which  several  of  the  letter's  signers  were  also 
active.  She  said  recently  that  she  and  sev- 
eral other  Caucus  candidates  had  been  tar- 
gets of  a  whispering  campaign  In  which 
the  letter  to  the  Secretary  was  cited  aa  evi- 
dence that  their  Americanism  was  ques- 
tionable. 

'■  We  won  the  election.'  she  said,  'but 
there  h£is  been  a  great  deal  of  bitterness  left 
over  from  It.  Our  town  Is  divided  In  a  way 
I've  never  seen  It  before.' 

"This  division  has  also  flared  among 
church   groups. 

"One  of  the  most  articulate  partisans  of 
the  anti-Communist  program  Is  the  Rever- 
end John  J  Dussman.  pastor  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual 
Help  in  Glenvlew 

"Nearly  every  Issue  of  his  weekly  parish 
paper,  the  Clarion,  contains  an  endorsement 
of  the  Birch  Society  or  another  of  the  more 
active  Americanist  groups.  Parishioners  are 
frequently  urged  to  Join  'one  of  our  anti- 
Red  cells. ' 

"Rebukes  Protestants 

"In  an  Issue  a  few  weeks  ago,  Father  Duss- 
man criticized  a  local  'Protestant  church 
gathering'  for  having  distributed  copies  of 
the  Christian  Century  that  contained  an 
article  critical  of  the  movie  'Operation  Abo- 
lition." The  Christian  Century  Is  a  nonde- 
nomlnatlonal  publication  that  generally  re- 
flects the  liberal  Protestant  viewpoint. 

"This  brought  a  sharp  rebuke  a  week  later 
from  the  Reverend  Calvin  W.  Robinson,  pas- 
tor of  a  large  neighboring  Methodist  con- 
gregation. Mr.  Robinson  said  in  the  co\:''se 
of  his  sermon : 
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"  'I  am  disturbed  over  the  activities  of 
American  Pharisees  today — closed -minded, 
self-righteous  conservatives  who  also  (as  did 
the  Biblical  Pharisees)  resent  having  their 
truths  challenged.  The  John  Birch  Society 
is  Just  such  a  group.  It  does  not  have  the 
answers  to  our  problems  in  international  re- 
lations, and  It  only  leads  us  baclcward  into 
old  ways  that  have  betrayed  mankind  again 
and  again.' 

"A  possible  explanation  for  the  intensity 
of  the  controversy  here  lies  in  the  missionary 
zeal  that  both  the  Birch  Society  and  the 
Christian  Antl-Communlsm  Crusade  impart 
to  their  converts. 

"L  ozens  of  them  in  this  area,  individually 
and  in  teams,  fan  out  nightly  and  over 
weekends,  equipped  with  tape  recordings, 
motion-picture  projectors  and  suitcases  of 
books  and  pamphlets  to  carry  on  their 
mission. 

"Their  audiences  may  be  a  dozen  or  more 
neighbors  in  a  living  room,  a  Rotary  Club  or 
American  Legion  meeting,  a  school  assembly 
or  many  hundreds  gathered  in  a  public  hall. 

"A  fairly  typical  meeting  was  held  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  late  in  April  at  the  lake- 
front  estate  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Jay  Sheesley.  in 
Glencoe. 

"For  4  hours  300  specially  invited  guests 
heard  lectures  and  watched  a  showing  of 
"Operation  Abolition."  The  program  was  pre- 
sented by  three  young  enlisted  men  from  the 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Center. 

"The  tliree-man  Navy  team  is  a  product  of 
Dr.  Schwarz'  school  last  svimmer  a*  the 
Glenvlew  Naval  Air  Station.  Its  members 
are  Milton  J.  Pick.  FYancis  R  Mills,  and 
Rcjbert  Cocke.  In  the  last  6  months,  on  their 
own  time  and  without  fee.  they  have  con- 
ducted scores  of  such  meetings,  in  points  as 
far  distant  as  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

"'  "Please  make  it  clear."  Mr.  Flck  said  dur- 
ing a  recent  interview,  'that  we  do  this  in- 
dependently of  the  Navy,  and  that  we  never 
appear  in  uniform  " 

"A  similar  sense  of  dedication  is  displayed 
by  Capt.  Isaiah  Hampton,  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  Glenvlew  Naval  Air  Station.  A 
tall,  taciturn,  career  officer  of  50,  he  de- 
scribed himself  in  an  interview  the  other 
day  as    a  Texas  conservative.' 

'  Lcnin  put  It  on  the  line  40  years  ago.' 
he  said,  leaning  intently  across  his  desk — 
"  "America  will  fall  into  our  hands  like  over- 
ripe fruii  ■•  He  meant  it.  and  its  hap|)ening 
I  think  lt"s  Important  that  every  American 
citizen  is  made  aware  of  it.' 

"There  Is  another  side  to  this  coin  of  fear 
that  has  become  so  much  a  part  of  the  cur- 
rency on  the  North  Shore.  It  was  noted  by 
a  woman  schoolteacher  in  Winnetka  the 
other  day.  Some  of  her  family  had  lived  in 
Nazi  Germany.  Asking  that  she  not  be 
quoted  by  name,  she  said: 

""  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  parallel 
between  John  Birch  and  Horsl  Wessel?  I 
have,  and  it  frightens  me  when  I  see  this 
anti-Communist  feeling  getting  out  of 
hand'." 


Appendix   4 

This  editorial,  one  of  the  keynote  attacks 
marking  the  start  of  the  Red  anti-anti- 
Communlst  drive  in  the  press  could  be  used 
as  a  textbook  example  of  what  has  the  gen- 
eral title  of  the  "poison  pen  tactic""  in 
propaganda  warfare. 

In  the  style  of  Red  "psywar."  the  New  York 
Post  editorial  of  May  25  subtly  links  smear 
symbols  to  the  new  target  group,  which 
hitherto  had  been  given  the  hush-hush 
treatment,  and  against  which  there  had  been 
no  breath  of  criticism  The  tone  of  the  edi- 
torial is  gentle  satire,  along  the  patronizing, 
supercilious  line  that  is  the  hallmark  of  cer- 
tain fake  sophisticated  circles  that  have 
appropriated  the  fine  old  word  "liberal"  as  a 
cloak  for  what  is  utterly  illiberal  So,  the 
New    York    State    Division    of    Military '  and 


Naval  Affairs  is  "hardly  burdened  with  prob- 
lems of  grand  strategy"  and  "has  discovered 
a  popular  new  battle  terrain, "  which  is  sup- 
port of  meetings  "ostensibly  dealing  with 
the  danger  of  communism."  The  word  ""os- 
tensibly"" Indicates  that  this  is  not  its  real 
purfxjse.  but  some  other,  concealed  aim. 
Further  on,  by  linking  It  to  the  Birch  So- 
ciety through  a  spiritual  connection — what- 
ever this  means — the  impression  Is  con- 
veyed, although  not  said,  that  this  is  a 
Fascist  (Nazi)  plot.  Even  a  racist  slur  is 
gratuitously  brought  in  by  a  reference  to 
"  know-nothinglsm  "■  Incidentally,  this  Is 
the  line  the  Red  manifesto  has  ordered  Im- 
plemented in  its  fight  to  crush  the  anti- 
Communist  alertness  and  training  program 
in  the  United  States,  especially  in  such  pow- 
erful centers  as  the  Pentagon.  The  editorial 
makes  Its  point  unmistakably  with  the  sen- 
tence "'Needless  to  say.  the  enterprise  bears 
no  serious  relation  to  the  Communist  prob- 
lem."" The  phrase,  "needless  to  say.""  dis- 
arms those  who  would  ask  what  basis  there 
is  for  this  tissue  of  pro-Red  lies  that  con- 
stitutes the  New  York  Post  editorial.  They 
are  apparently  lowbrows  if  they  do  happen 
to  question  the  pro-Red   point   of  view. 

No  textbook  on  clandestine  tactics  in  psy- 
chological warfare,  particularly  its  propa- 
ganda side,  would  be  complete  without  this 
New  York  Post  editorial  of  May  25.  1961 . 

'"LOCAL   WAR  GAMES 

""New  York's  State  Division  of  Military  and 
Naval  Affairs,  hardly  overburdened  with 
problem  of  grand  strategy  involving  the  de- 
ployment of  armies  and  warships,  has  dis- 
co\ered  a  f>opular  new  battle  terrain  on 
which  to  exercise  its  surplus  functions.  It 
plans  to  play  war  games  in  the  ideological 
arena  by  supporting  a  series  of  seminars 
ostensibly  dealing  with  the  danger  of  com- 
munism Its  first  campaign  will  be  an  en- 
gagement in  Albany  designed  to  get  funds 
for  the  charade. 

"The  field  of  anticommunism  has  become 
a  game  in  which  any  number  can  play,  re- 
gardless of  their  political  literacy.  Thus,  the 
Militia  Association  of  New  York,  a  private 
organization  of  militarj'  officers,  is  sponsor- 
ing an  "educational'  program  under  the 
auspices  of  a  dubious  outfit  known  as  Amer- 
ican Strategy.  Inc  Financial  support  now 
comes  from  private  sources,  but  the  State 
division  of  military  and  naval  affairs  would 
remedy  this  logistics  problem  by  tapping  the 
public  treasury  as  an  official  b^"idy  and  emerg- 
ing openly  as  the  command  post 

'Any  connection  between  American  Strat- 
egy. Inc  and  the  Birch  Society  is  not  being 
advertised  But  clearly  the  spiritual  con- 
nection IS  unmistakable.  Needless  to  say, 
the  enterprise  bears  no  serious  relation  to  the 
Communist  problem  But  that  doesn't  seem 
to  botlier  tlie  players 

"We  trust  that  when  the  division  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  affairs  invites  the  legislature 
to  subsidize  the  game,  the  answer  will  be 
loud,  clear  and  negative.  New  York  needs 
no  new  adventure  in  know-nothingism" 

Of  significance,  too.  was  the  first  article 
on  the  subject  published  May  21  by  the  New 
York  Times,  a  half-column-long  dispatch, 
dated  Albany  Crisply,  the  article  led  off 
with  a  proposed  request  for  funds,  not  pos- 
sible until  next  January.  Instead  of  relating 
what  actually  was  the  news,  the  start  of 
this  effort  to  acquaint  the  New  York  public 
with  the  truth  about  communism. 

The  article  was  written  In  a  manner  to 
provide  basic  material  for  attack,  rather 
than  to  relate  Information  even  objectively. 
There  isn't  a  hint  that  there  Is  any  valid 
reason  for  the  seminars  planned.  The  article 
follows: 

" 'STATE  "S    MILITARY   ALERTING    ON    REDS DIVISION 

WEIGHS    REgVESTI.NC    LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

■"Albany.  May  20 — The  legislature  may  be 
asked   to   appropriate   funds    for   a   series   of 


seminars  designed  to  alert  New  Yorkers  to 
the  danger  of  communism. 

"The  State  division  of  military  and  naval 
affairs  said  today  it  was  considering  a  re- 
quest to  the  legislature  to  support  a  pro- 
gram now  being  sponsored  by  the  Militia  As- 
sociation of  New  York. 

"The  association  is  a  private  organization 
of  about  3,500  officers  of  the  New  York  Army 
National  Guard.  Air  National  Guard,  and 
Naval  Militia.  It  is  headed  by  MaJ  Gen. 
Collin  P.  Williams  of  Syracuse,  commanding 
general  of  the  Army  National  Guard  27th 
Armored  Division. 

"The  legislature  does  not  convene  for  a 
regular  session  until  next  January.  In  the 
meantime,  the  militia  association's  anti- 
Communist  efforts  will  be  bolstered  by  a 
privately  endowed  organization  known  as 
American  Strategy.  Inc  ,  with  headquarters 
at  95  Broad  Street,  New  York. 

'Program  is  outlined 

"At  the  request  of  MaJ.  Gen.  Almerin  C. 
O'Hara.  chief  of  staff  to  Governor  Rocke- 
feller, a  represent.ative  of  American  Strategy 
addressed  a  briefing  session  conducted  by 
the  military  and  naval  affairs  division  here. 
The  speaker  was  Lt  Col  Gunther  E.  Hartel. 
a  retired  Army  officer  who  was  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  6-2  (Intelligence  i  of  the  1st 
Army 

"  "It  is  proposed  that  the  effort  of  Amer- 
ican Strategy,  Inc  .  be  coordinated  with  the 
militia  association  to  provide  a  statewide 
program  of  public  education  on  the  threat  of 
communism."  Colonel  Hartel  said. 

"American  Strategy  will  assist  the  militia 
association  by  providing  lecturers  and  mate- 
rial about  the  nature  of  communism  The 
first  seminar  is  scheduled  for  the  weekend  of 
June  24  in  Syracuse.'" 

A  generally  cooperative,  indeed  enthusi- 
astic reception  meets  efforts  to  counter  Red 
subversive  warfare,  with  only  isolated  excep- 
tions, once  one  leaves  certain  metropolitan 
areas,  as  New  York  City,  where  anti-anti- 
cummunism  has  made  deep  penetration  in 
the  communications  field  Part  of  the  rea- 
son may  be  that  these  interior  regions  are 
usually  still  beyond  the  effective  reach  of 
the  pressure  groups  identified  with  the  ap- 
peasement and  better  Red  than  dead  men- 
talities 

An  example  is  the  following  ed.torial,  re- 
ferring to  retired  Lt  Col.  Gunther  Hartel  of 
American  Strategy.  Inc.,  and  was  printed  in 
the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  of  September  2. 
1960,  shortly  before  he  left  the  service; 

"Battle  for  minds 

'As  the  American  Bar  Association  declines 
to  urge  high  school  courses  on  intern;. tional 
communism,  an  Army  psychological  warfare 
expert  warns  Waterto«ii  Kiwanlans  "we  are 
losing  the  battle  for  men's  mlndu  while  pre- 
paring for  a  hot  war  ' 

"Lt.  Co'..  Gunther  Hartel.  Camp  Drum  in- 
telligence officer,  has  considerable  knowledge 
of  Comm'anist  methcxls  He  was  a  psycho- 
logical warfare  adviser  in  southeast  Asia. 

"He  says.  'The  Communists  are  agitating 
strife  to  annihilate  our  Nation  from  within. 
This  is  being  promoted  through  apathy, 
racial  propaganda,  and  encouragement  to  de- 
fiant ones  '  By  defiant  he  means  those  who 
rebel  against  the  principles  of  educational 
freedom  and  individvial  equality  on  which 
the  country  was  founded. 

"Alert  i^mericans  can  sense  this  menace. 
Can  high  school  pupils  be  made  aware  of  it 
without  courses  on  communism  to  show  them 
Just  what  they  are  up  against?  The  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  apparently  believes  so 

"But  if  adult  Americans  are  naive  enough 
to  be  sucked  in  by  Red  propaganda,  as 
Colonel  Hartel  insists,  youngsters  certainly 
need  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  psycho- 
logical methods  being  used.  If  not  in  high 
school,  where  and  when  can  the  Communist 
system  be  explained? 
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"The  greatest  danger.  It  seems  to  us,  la 
apathy.  The  ABA  could  do  much  to  help  in 
dispelling  that  state  by  coming  out  flatf  ooted 
for  some  method  of  offsetting  the  subtle  con- 
ditioning of  young  American  minds  by  those 
by  whom  Colonel  Hartel  terms  'masters  of 
deceit.' 

"It  is  well  to  view  with  alarm  now  and 
then.  We  become  too  complacent  and  miss 
the  significance  of  events  going  on  around 
us.  And  If  we  are  Indeed  losing  the  battle 
for  men's  minds.  It  is  time  to  find  out  wtiat 
Is  wrong  with  the  defiant  ones  and  see  what 
can  be  dune  about  them." 


Appendix  5 

The  assault  on  the  Pentagon  in  the 
stepped-up  anti-anti-Communist  drive  began 
on  Sunday,  June  18.  The  previoiis  coverage 
by  the  New  York  Times  apparently  had  been 
preparatory  skirmishes.  The  big  guns  were 
now  wheeled  Into  place,  and  began  firing. 

On  that  day,  an  article  began  on  the  first 
page,  entitled  "Right- Wing  Officers  Worrying 
Pentagon,"  and  continued  three  more  col- 
umns long  on  page  66.  spreading  across  the 
entire  top  of  the  page.  It  was  signed  again 
by  Cabell  Phlllipw,  who  apparently  was  now 
the  New  York  Times  an ti -Communist  move- 
ment expose  man. 

The  target  was  now  shifted  from  secondary 
positions,  along  the  periphery,  to  the  heart 
of  the  antl-Communlst  campaign.  Antl- 
Communlst  activities  by  military  officers  were 
equated  with  "radically  right-wing  political 
philosophies,"  a  more  genteel  way  of  saying 
pro-Pasclst  or  pro-Nazi.  This  set  the  cam- 
paign plan,  heaping  together  in  one  propa- 
ganda grab  bag  all  who  showed  energy  or 
enterprise  in  exposing  Communist  tactics 
and  explaining  the  evils  of  communism.  The 
article  was  written  in  tmmlstakable  exix>s6 
style,  to  give  the  impression  there  was  some- 
thing highly  suspect  and  dangerotis  that 
should  be  uprooted  and  done  away  witli.  In 
disclosure  of  the  devious  ways  by  which  the 
Reds  are  plotting  our  destruction. 

It  referred  to  "the  so-called  'cold  war 
policy'  evolved  by  the  National  Security 
Council  in  the  summer  of  1958,"  thus  setting 
up  this  training  and  alertness  program  as  a 
primary  tar^t  of  the  new  antl-antl-Com- 
munLst  campaign. 

The  article  began:  "The  Pentagon  is  hav- 
ing its  troubles  with  right-wingers  in  uni- 
form." Just  who  In  particular  was  meant 
by  "the  Pentagon"  was  significantly  not  dis- 
closed. But  the  article  went  into  extensive 
detail  on  "the  'cold-war'  activities"  of  com- 
manding officers  In  Implementing  the  direc- 
tive. This  has  "caused  alarm  among  the 
new  civilian  team  in  the  Pentagon,"  the 
article  declared,  making  it  apparent  that 
"the  Pentagon"  referred  to  was  not  the  fight- 
ing force. 

Appendix  6 

The  weekly  Worker,  published  In  New  York 
and  dated  Sunday,  July  16  (though  api>ear- 
Ing  on  newsstands  July  14,  a  couple  of  days 
earlier),  included  the  directive  (signed  by 
Gus  Hall,  general  secretary  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States)  out- 
lining Implementation  for  the  Red  mani- 
festo proclaimed  in  Moscow  on  December  5, 
1960. 

This  occupied  the  double  spread  in  the 
center  of  the  paper.  It  struck  out  at  the 
"ultraright,"  offered  the  Pentagon's  1958 
directive  as  a  special  target,  and  laid  down 
tactics  to  be  employed  concerning  President 
Kennedy  and  his  administration. 

Arrogant  and  obvious  as  the  directive  ap- 
pears regarding  the  White  House  and  the 
administration  generally,  it  cannot  be 
brushed  off,  because  the  Reds  have  given 
sufBcient  evidence  of  their  skill  and  facili- 
ties in  entrapping  non-Conununlsts  and 
even  antl -Communists  Into  falling  into  step 
behind  them  on  some  major  pro-Communist 


Issues.  Both  Republican  and  Democratic 
Psu-tles  could  be  forewarned  of  such  traps  by 
finding  out  this  easy  way  about  the  Red 
plan  for  them.  There  isn't  anything  new 
about  the  way  Communists  operate,  any 
more  than  there  was  about  the  Nazis.  To- 
talitarians  of  such  type  contemptuously  pro- 
claim their  tactics,  in  confidence  that  the 
free  world,  especially  the  United  States,  will 
be  too  dense  to  believe  what  it  hears  and 
reads,  and  unable  to  see  through  confusion 
deliberately  fomented  as  a  screea  for  the 
intrigue,  and  too  flexible  to  adopt  a  firm 
stand,  even  if,  at  last,  what  is  being  per- 
petrated against  them  dawns  upon  thotn. 

Gus  Hairs  directive  flatly  declares:  "If  the 
tactical  problem  is  solved  correctly,  it  will 
be  possible  to  slam  shut  the  door  on  the 
ultraright,  defeat  it,  and  force  a  shift  in 
policy  upon  the  administration  Itseli  in 
the  direction  of  peace  and  democracy  " 
The  Red  aim  is  described  here  as  plainly  as 
Communist  language  can  make  it.  The 
words  "peace  and  democracy"  are  employed 
in  their  dialectical  materialist  .Mnse, 
"peace"  indicating  the  state  of  affairs  which 
arrives  where  all  sides  accept  communism, 
and  "democracy"  the  pKDlice  state  forms  of 
dictatorship  that  prevails  in  the  Soviet  bloc 

Hall  is  as  obvious  as  Khrushchev.  His 
directive  confirms  that  no  conclUfctory 
move,  no  negotiation,  can  possibly  satisfy 
the  Reds,  except  surrender  to  communism. 
They  are  willing  to  bargain  on  the  form  our 
capitulation  to  communism  may  take,  but 
in  no  respect  on  whether  we  will  give  up 
or  not.  This  must  be  accepted  as.  In  their 
language,  "inevitable." 

The  showdown  can  be  delayed  apparently, 
during  what  is  called  the  coexistence  period. 
This  is  the  interval  to  which  Hall  refers 
In  talking  of  a  "tactical  problem"  to  be 
dealt  with,  it  being  no  less  than  the  cap- 
ture of  the  administration,  as  mad  an  ob- 
jective as  Khrushchev's  own,  which  Is  to 
capture  the  American  Nation.  We  would 
disregard  either  boast  at  our  peril,  and  in 
disregard  of  past  experience  with  Red  wlahes 

The  Red  tactic  is  as  simple  as  it  is  bold. 
The  Communists  intend  to  use  whatever 
crackxx)t  minority  exists  at  the  extreme 
American  right — and  we  even  have  a  minute, 
pathological  group  in  Arlington  calling  Itself 
the  American  Nazi  Party,  led  by  a  clinical 
case  called  George  Lincoln  Rockwell — as  a 
weapon  to  destroy  opposition  to  communism 
in  the  United  States,  by  employing  the  Amer- 
ican left  in  a  snowballing  operation  which 
would  bring  our  moderates  into  a  new 
"united  front,"  as  sought  by  the  Reda,  to 
make  this  conspiracy  succeed. 

The  appearance  of  certain  other  articles. 
Immediately  following  this  additional  clari- 
fication of  Red  alms,  is  not  without  signifi- 
cance. 

Here  is  the  Worker  directive : 
"foe  peoplx's  tJNrrT  against  big  bi-siness  and 

WAR      DANGEB THI      TTLTRARXCHT,      KENNEDY. 

AND    ROI-E    or   THK    PROGRESSIVES 

"(Our  readers  are  Invited  to  send  in  their 
views  and  comments  on  this  Important  pol- 
icy statement  by  Gus  Hall.  Our  pages  are 
opened  for  such  discussion  and  for  reports  of 
united  front  discussions  and  activitlea  in 
left  and  progressive  circles.) 

"(By  Gus  Hall,  general  secretary.  Communist 
Parties.  U.S.A.) 

"The  threat  from  the  ultraright  con- 
tinues to  mount  In  the  United  States.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Kennedy  administration 
pursues  a  cold  war,  interventionist,  and  gen- 
erally antidemocratic  course.  We  are,  there- 
fore, confronted  with  a  unique  problem  of 
how,  under  these  circujnstances,  to  carry  on 
the  struggle  for  peace  and  democracy  most 
effectively.  The  problem  can  best  be  posed 
by  a  series  of  questions. 

"Is  the  threat  from  the  extreme  right 
BeriouB.  in  the  sense  that  it  is  approaching 
the  position  where  it  can  exert  the  decisive 


Influence  in  government  or  Itself  make  a 
bid  for  power? 

"What  U  the  relationship  tietween  the 
ultraright  and  the  Kennedy  adnUnletra- 
tlon.  and  how  are  they  different?  la  it 
necessary  to  draw  a  line  of  differentiation? 

"These  are  complex  and  serious  problems. 
Much  can  be  learned  from  our  own  history, 
especially  the  New  Deal  period,  and  also 
from  parallel  situations  In  other  countries, 
as  in  Prance  But  there  are  also  new  and 
special  aspects  which  need  serious  assess- 
ment. Here  I  prop>ose  only  to  begin  such 
an  assessment. 

"1.  The  threat  from  the  ultraright 
"In  the  opinion  of  the  Communist  Parly, 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
threat  from  the  extreme  right  Is  serious.  It 
arises  from  a  situation  which  is  new  for  the 
United  States.  This,  the  most  powerful 
capitalist  country,  cannot  have  its  way  in 
a  world  in  which  the  forces  of  socialism, 
national  liberation,  and  peace  are  playing  a 
decisive  role.  Continuing  rebuffs  and  de- 
feats for  the  cold  war  and  interventionist 
policy  (most  recently  in  Cuba  and  Laos) 
confront  the  dominant  monopoly  power 
with  a  choice,  essentially  between  two  alter- 
natives. One  is  to  end  the  cold  war  und  to 
seek  some  form  of  accommodation  to  the 
sociallot  and  national  revolutionary  world, 
which  would  mean  a  turn  to  a  policy  of 
peaceful  coexi  tence  and  peaceful  competi- 
tion. Such  a  '  hlft  of  policy  would  meet  the 
most  urgent  national  needs  of  the  coun'j-y 
In  the  preser  t  period  of  world  history. 

"The  other  course  is  to  seek  to  contain 
and  reverse  world  trends  by  all  means,  in- 
cluding so-called  limited  war  and  the  ulti- 
mate nuclear  war.  It  is  necessary  to  recog- 
nize that  the  present  cold-war  policies  of 
the  administration  lead  in  this  direction. 
However,  we  must  also  recognize  that  the 
most  aggressive  and  extreme  expression  of 
this  suicidal  policy  comes  from  the  ultra- 
right. 

"War  Is  their  prescription  for  the  crisis 
facing  the  country.  Senator  Goldwatir  and 
Richard  Nixon,  contending  for  leadership  of 
the  rlghtwlng  Republicans  advocate  a  war 
course,  as  do  their  Dlxlecrat-Democratlc  al- 
lies, like  Senators  Ea.sti.and  and  Siiathers. 
They  are  ready  to  take  any  pressing  world 
Issue,  whether  it  be  Cuba  or  Berlin,  as  an 
occasion  for  starting  military  action.  They 
actively  and  aggressively  seek  the  brink.  In 
fact.  Nixon  Is  now  calling  for  resuming  the 
Dulles  brinkmanship  policy. 

"The  Fascist  Network 
"In  back  of  this  political  war-minded  coali- 
tion, there  is  emerging  In  the  country  an  or- 
ganized movement  of  the  Fascist  type,  fi- 
nanced by  the  most  chauvinist  and  aggressive 
sectors  of  big  business.  This  is  more  seri- 
ous than  previous  developments  of  this  kind, 
and  holds  even  a  greater  threat  than  the 
movement  led  by  the  late  Senator  Joe  Mc- 
Carthy. 

"For  one  thing,  unlike  previous  Fascist 
currents,  the  present  movement  Is  taking  the 
form  of  a  membership  organization.  In  con- 
spiratorial action  groups.  Including  secret 
military  formations.  The  spearhead,  the 
John  Birch  Society,  is  such  an  organization, 
around  which  Is  gathering  a  network  of  old- 
er hate  groups,  Fascist  sheets,  and  the  white 
citizens  councils  and  other  diehard  racist 
groups  of  the  South. 

"The  Fascist  network  is  openly  in  a  sort  of 
division  of  labor,  in  conjunction  with  legisla- 
tive committees,  like  HUAC  and  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Committee,  and  similar 
bodies  In  the  States. 

"It  Is  developing  the  demagogy  char- 
acteristic of  Fascist  movements,  such  as  re- 
peal of  the  Income  tax,  and  Is  also  beginning 
to  put  forth  antimonopoly  slogans  to  en- 
snare middle-class  dissent. 

"The  Fascist  network  is  openly  contemptu- 
ous of  democracy  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
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advocates  the  right  of  revolution — that  Is,  In 
fact,  counterrevolution.  It  proclaims  the 
Rim  of  seizing  political  p>ower.  With  consid- 
erable Influence  in  Oovemment  today.  It  is 
working  to  dominate  it  entirely. 

"Mllitary-Blg  Business  Complex 

"Another  pronounced  characteristic  of  this 
growing  Fascist  movement  is  its  spreading 
Influence  among  the  higher  military  per- 
sonnel. The  case  of  General  Walker  was 
only  a  symptom  of  a  much  deeper  affliction. 
Even  the  Pentagon  had  to  admit  recently 
that  it  was  worried  over  the  extent  of 
Blrchlte  and  similar  Influences  among  the 
ranking  officers  of  the  military  services. 

"It  is  now  known  that  a  secret  directive, 
Issued  by  the  National  Security  Council  in 
1958,  Instructed  commanding  officers  here 
and  abroad  to  enlighten  both  the  Armed 
Forces  and  civilians  in  their  areas  on  the 
cold  war  pxilicy.  It  was  followed  by  addi- 
tional guides  and  materials,  still  classified  as 
secret,  issued  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
on  the  basis  of  which  seminars  and  meetings 
were  organized  by  the  military  commands, 
often  In  cooperation  with  local  business 
groups.  ComplaJnte  have  been  pouring  Into 
the  Pentagon  against  the  political  activities 
of  the  military  stafTs.  especially  their  wide 
dissemination  of  Blrchlte  propaganda  and 
of  the  obnoxious  films  "Operation  Abolition" 
and  "Communism  on  the  Map." 

"T^e  entire  line  of  policy,  coupled  with 
CI.^  and  similar  training  In  subversive  and 
putschlst  activities,  cannot  help  but  create 
our  own  "French  Generals.'  who  feel  at  home 
In  Fascist  circles,  and  are  ready  to  lend  them- 
selves to  their  objectives.  It  is  an  outgrowth 
of  20  years  of  militarization,  of  the  close  co- 
operation between  the  Armed  Forces  and 
monopoly  in  handling  a  $40-bllllon  budget 
annually,  and  of  a  desperation  bom  of  a 
bankrupt  foreign  policy. 

""This  complex  of  monopoly  and  the  mil- 
itary, nurtured  on  war  economy,  has  diverted 
science  to  military  uses  almost  entirely, 
buying  out  the  main  branches  of  higher 
education  and  bringing  within  this  web  large 
sections  of  the  student  youth  and  Intellec- 
tuals. 

■"When  you  get  this  combination  of  high- 
ranking  military  officers,  the  Fascist  organi- 
zations In  North  and  South,  the  right 
Republlcan-Dlxlecrat  coalition,  and  deep  In- 
roads Into  governmental  bodies  and  in  the 
educational  system,  we  can  surely  say  that 
the  threat  from  the  ultraright  Is  serious 
Indeed. 

"'The  aim  of  this  movement,  shared  by  the 
varied  elements  of  the  ultraright  and  reac- 
tion, is  the  complete  destruction  of  democ- 
racy, the  wiping  out  of  the  main  social  gains 
won  by  labor  and  the  people  in  the  past 
decades,  the  suppression  or  subversion  of  in- 
dependent people's  organizations  like  the 
trade  unions,  peace  groups,  and  Negro  scxrle- 
ties,  and  the  incarnation  of  Jim  Crowlsm  and 
r.icism  as  a  national  creed — In  a  word,  a  gar- 
rison state  that  will  seek  to  drive  the  country 
to  war  and  self-destruction. 

"2.  The  Kennedy  administratioT^ 

"The  policies  and  actions  of  the  big  busi- 
ness-dominated Kennedy  admlnlatratlon 
during  the  first  6  months  played  Into  the 
hands  of  the  ultraright.  In  substance, 
the  main  direction  of  Its  blows  has  been 
against  peace  and  independence,  against 
democratic  and  civil  rights,  against  labor. 

"In  this  brief  period,  the  administration 
managed  to  proclaim  a  policy  of  paramilitary 
intervention  against  national  liberation 
movements,  stepped  up  the  arms  race  and 
the  cold  war.  and  launched  the  military  ad- 
venture against  Cuba. 

"It  sought  to  cool  off  the  freedom  riders, 
and  has  evaded  legislative  and  executive 
action  In  the  field  of  civil  rights. 

"It  Invoked  the  Taft-Hartley  law  against 
the  maritime  strikers. 
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"The  Department  of  Justice  declares  the 
intention  of  the  administration  to  follow 
through  on  the  fateful  Supreme  Court  antl- 
Conununlst  decisions  by  renewed  vigorous 
proeecution  of  the  Communist  Party. 

"By  proclaiming  communism  the  real  and 
Imminent  danger.  President  Kennedy  has 
acceded  to  the  central  pretext  under  which 
the  ultrarlgh^  and  Fascist  trends  seek  their 
alms,  and  has   thereby  stimulated  reaction. 

"Not  on  Fascist  Road 
"Tlie  Kennedy  adminis'^ration  pursues  this 
course  because  it  is  dominated  by  Uie  big 
monopolies  and  financiers  whose  interests  it 
sojves.  This  must  be  kept  firmly  in  mind. 
Yet.  while  recognizing  that  it  has  taken 
measures  which  further  curtail  democratic 
rights,  it  would  iae  a  serious  mistake  to  con- 
sider the  Kennedy  administration  as  em- 
barked at  present  (.a  the  Fascist  road. 

'To  make  the  proper  differentiation  be- 
tween Kennedy  and  the  ultraright  is  the  cen- 
tral tactical  problem  faced  by  the  entire  left 
and  all  progressives.  It  is  not  simple.  Ken- 
nedy is  not  a  Roosevelt.  Since  his  election, 
he  has  been  moving  In  a  reactionary  direc- 
tion. But  It  is  not  inevitable  that  he  will 
continue  along  this  path,  giving  ever  wider 
openings  to  the  ultraright. 

"If  the  tactical  problem  is  sc.lved  correctly. 
It  will  be  jxisslble  to  slam  shut  the  door  on 
the  ultraright.  defeat  it,  and  force  a  sliift  in 
policy  upon  the  administration  it-self  in  the 
direction  of  peace  and  demcjcracy. 

'"Kennedy's  Contradictory  Course 

"It  seems  t-o  me  we  must  always  keep  in 
mind  the  various  necessities  and  commit- 
ments with  which  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion must  operate,  and  which  the  ultraright 
wants  to  ignore  and  shove  aside. 

"The  Kennedy  administration  pursues  a 
contradictory  courte  which  flows  from  the 
instability  of  the  U.S.  Imperialist  position, 
from  the  new  relationship  of  world  forces 
(the  growing  strength  of  the  socialist,  anti- 
Imperlallst,  and  peace  forces),  which  It  rec- 
ognizes but  does  not  fully  and  properly 
assess.  Its  wavering  course  result-s  also  from 
pressm-e  of  the  masses  of  people  in  our 
country,  particularly  from  the  working  class, 
the  Negro  people,  the  peace  forces  which  have 
been  Its  main  support  and  which  elected  It. 

"This  zig-zag,  oscillating  course  is  to  be 
seen  in  a  number  of  facts:  For  example,  even 
wl-lle  maintaining  a  cold-war  policy,  the 
administration  remains  committed  to  a  posi- 
tion of  negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Union — 
as  on  Berlin.  Laos,  nuclear  testing  and  dis- 
armament. It  is  no  small  matter  that  Ken- 
nedy, despite  aU  he  said  against  it,  had  to 
resume  talks  with  Khrushchev  at  Geneva, 
talks  which  had  been  nipt  tired  by  the  U-S 
Incident. 

"It  is  also  of  significance  that  Kennedy 
decided  not  to  back  up  the  emigree  invasion 
of  Cuba  with  direct  and  open  U.S  military 
support,  as  criminal  and  reprehensible  as 
was  his  decision  to  go  througb  with  the 
military  adventure,  and  as  seriovis  as  still 
is  the  danger  of  U.S.  Imperialist  intervention. 
It  Is  also  noteworthy  that  Kennedy  must 
still  seek  to  maintain  democratic  and  anti- 
colonial  pretenj?es  in  his  dealings  with  the 
national  liberation  movements,  although  his 
objective  remains  to  contain  and  reverse 
them.  This  creates  certain  embarrassments 
for  him  in  world  affairs.  In  view  of  anti- 
democratic measures  at  home. 

"The  Important  Difference 
"It  is  of  course  true  that  these  maneuvers, 
pretenses,  and  concessions  are  forced  upon 
him  by  the  strength  of  tlie  world  peace 
forces,  by  the  deterioration  of  imperialism, 
by  the  declining  world  prestige  and  position 
of  VS.  Imperialism  In  particular,  and  by  the 
deep-rooted  peace  and  democratic  sentiment 
of  the  American  people. 

"'But  the  fact  remains  that  the  Kennedy 
administration  has  not  closed  the  door  to 


accommodation  to  these  world  realities,  as 
the  ultraright  wishes  It  to  do,  and  thU 
Involves  a  certain  recognition  of  the  new 
necessities  of  the  present-day  world  at  home 
and  abroad.  This  Is  an  ImpOTtant  difference. 
which  the  forces  for  peace  and  democracy 
must  recognize  and  exploit  In  order  to  bring 
about  the  required  chajige  in  national  policy. 
"Turning  to  the  domestic  scene,  we  must 
also  recognize  that  as  a  consequence  of  the 
elections  and  of  labor,  Negro,  and  liberal 
support.  It  is  difficult  for  Kennedy  to  igno.-e 
his  commitments  in  :;he  field  of  social  leg- 
islation, which  the  ultraright  would  Uke 
to  cancel  out  entirely.  As  Inadequate  as 
his  measures  are.  th^^y  have  to  be  fought 
for  In  a  reactionary  Congress. 

"Shedding  of  Illusions 
"It  is  a  good  thing  that  many  of  the  il- 
lusions about  Kennedy  in  the  ranks  of  labor, 
the  Negro  people,  and  other  popular  circles 
are  now  being  shed  as  a  result  of  experi- 
ence. I  need  only  mention  the  deep  cleavage, 
after  the  Cuban  fiasco,  among  the  liberals 
who  supported  Kennedy,  the  sharp  criticism 
from  labor  following  his  use  of  Taft-Hartley, 
the  scorn  with  whicli  many  Negro  leaders 
and  militants  greeted  the  cooling  off  propo- 
sition with  respect  to  implementing  of  the 
righU  of  Negro  Americans,  the  vigor  with 
which  the  youth  movement  fights  the  anti- 
democratic attack. 

"Moreover,  there  is  a  growing  insistence 
In  the  ranks  of  labor  and  among  other  peo- 
ple's forces  upon  more  adequate  and  far- 
reaching  measures  to  meet  the  severe  prob- 
lem of  motxntlng  tmemployment,  which  has 
become  a  permanent  fixture  affecting  the 
lives  of  millions.  The  paltry  measures  of 
the  administration  leave  practically  un- 
solved the  many  acciimulating  social  prob- 
lems arising  from  automation,  the  impover- 
ishment of  entire  regions,  the  permanent 
eviction  of  millions  of  farmers  from  produc- 
tion, the  old  and  new  slum  areas,  the  special 
suffering  of  the  masses  of  Negro,  Puerto 
Ricans  and  other  underprivileged  Americans, 
the  crisis  of  the  educational  system,  and 
the  chaotic  conditions  of  the  metropolitan 
areas.  Much  more  needs  to  be  done  to  even 
approach  the  solution  of  problems  of  the 
aged.  pubUc  health,  and  the  youth.  The 
rising  mass  movements  in  the  country  bear 
witness  to  the  growing  determination  of  the 
people  to  find  positive  solutlcms. 

"It  would  be  wishful  thinking  to  assxime 
that  all  liberal  or  forward-looking  forces  In 
the  Kennedy  camp,  who  must  In  their  way 
participate  In  turning  the  tide,  are  equally 
aware  of  the  double  role  played  by  Ken- 
nedy. These  elements  can  become  an  ef- 
fective poeltlve  force  once  they  realize  it  la 
necessary  tD  fight  Kennedy's  cold  war  and 
antidemocratic  policies  In  order  to  defend 
democracy  and  to  close  the  door  to  the  ex- 
treme righ':  and  defeat  the  threat  from 
that  dlrectiDn. 

"AFL-CIO  Cold  War  Resolution 
"We  need  to  be  aware  that  when  people  In 
large  numbers  become  disillusioned  or 
panicky  there  Is  always  the  danger  that  they 
may  be  entrapped  by  the  demagogy  of  the 
ultraright.  especially  when  their  leaders 
become  the  Instrtimenta  or  allies  of  mo- 
nopoly. For  example,  the  recent  statement 
of  the  AFL-CIO  executive  council,  drawn  up 
by  professional  antl-Communlsts,  supports 
the  most  aggressive  warlike  incitement  In  the 
so-called  Berlin  crisis,  and  even  urges  the 
resumption  of  nuclear  testing. 

"Such  a  position  can  only  have  the  most 
harmful  effects  upon  the  struggles  of  the 
trade  unions  themselves  for  economic  and 
social  demands,  help  the  employers  weaken 
the  unions,  and  open  the  door  wide  to  the 
ultraright  type  of  demagogy  within  labor 
Itself.  The  council  resolution,  I  am  sure, 
does  not  represent  the  view  of  most  trade 
unionists,  nor  even  of  all  heads  and  officers 
of  the  unions  in  the  executive  council,     it 
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is  about  time  that  labor  leaders  with  views 
closer  to  the  feelings  of  the  membership 
should  speak  out  clearly  against  the  cold 
war  and  reactionary  position  which  is  im- 
posed by  a  small  group  at  the  tcp. 

"The  Main  Enemy 

"To  sum  up  on  this  point,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  way  to  meet  the  unique  tactical 
problem  presented  by  a  threat  from  the  ex- 
treme right  and  by  an  administration  mov- 
ing in  a  reactionary  direction  is  somewhat 
along  these  lines. 

"It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  under- 
estimate the  dangers  to  peace  and  democracy 
of  the  Kennedy  administration.  It  would  be 
no  less  serious  a  mistake  to  underrate  the 
possibilities  of  pressuring  It  in  another  direc- 
tion. It  is  essential  to  fight  Imperialism,  war, 
and  reactionary  measures  whether  they  come 
from  the  Kennedy  government  or  the  ultra- 
rights. 

"However,  the  situation  requires  that  the 
main  direction  of  the  attack  should  be  at  the 
warmongering  and  Fascist  forces,  who  are 
pressuring  the  Kennedy  administration  fur- 
ther to  the  right.  At  the  same  time,  every 
policy  or  action  of  Kennedy  that  plays  into 
the  hands  of  the  right  should  be  sharply 
oppvosed  and  criticized,  building  up  the  pres- 
sures upon  the  administration  for  a  change 
of  policy  in  the  direction  of  peaceful  co- 
existence and  defense  of  democracy. 

"It  is  necessary  to  work  for  the  widest 
united  front  of  all  labor,  Negro  people,  pieace, 
and  progressive  forces  in  the  country,  em- 
bracing democratic  elements  of  all  political 
views.  In  a  struggle  against  big  business 
reaction  and  war  danger.  It  is  essential  to 
organize  a  counteroffenslve  against  big  busi- 
ness attacks  on  the  people — for  Improving 
conditions  at  the  expense  of  the  monopolists, 
for  "jobs,  for  equal  rights  for  the  Negro  peo- 
ple, and  above  all  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  democracy.  In  all  this,  the  work- 
ing class,  the  labor  movement,  should  be  the 
basis. 

"As  I  have  already  said,  this  is  not  simple. 
But  it  can  be  done.  It  has  been  done  before 
during  the  Roosevelt  days,  particularly  be- 
cause of  the  role  played  by  a  resurgent  labor 
movement.  It  can  be  done  again.  It  will 
take  great  efforts,  sacrifice,  and  fighting 
spirit. 

"Above  all,  it  requires  a  common  outlook 
and  united  front  activity  in  all  fields  by  the 
left  and  progressives  forces,  Communist  and 
non-Communist.  Without  the  unity  of  such 
forces  in  the  ranks  of  labor,  among  the  Negro 
people,  in  the  youth  movement,  and  among 
the  fighters  for  peace  and  democracy,  the 
promising  popular  movements  now  arising 
will  remain  disjointed  and  apart,  prey  to 
the  mounting  attacks  of  reaction. 

"3.  Left -progressive  unity 

"How  is  such  unity  to  be  attained?  First, 
of  course.  It  Is  necessary  to  reach  a  mutually 
agreed-upon  outlook  for  the  immediate  pe- 
riod ahead,  agreement  on  tactics  and  on 
programs.  This  requires  discussion  among 
all  forces  of  the  left,  In  which  past  differ- 
ences are  subordinated  to  the  need  to  find 
common  ground  to  meet  the  onslaught  of 
reaction.  Still  better,  common  action  should 
develop  around  such  issues  and  positions 
that  can  be  immediately  agreed  upon,  even 
while  broader  and  long-range  discussions 
proceed. 

"Attitudes  to  Communist  Party 
"One  of  the  obstacles  in  some  parts  of  the 
left  is  a  sharply  critical  or  negative  attitude 
to  the  Communist  Party.  Some  of  it  Is  of 
older  social -democratic  or  Trotskyite  origin, 
but  another  current  is  of  more  recent  vint- 
age. This  is  the  product  in  one  way  or  an- 
other of  the  Intensified  campaign  by  big 
business  against  communism,  of  the  renewed 


reactionary  attacks,  and  of  the  recent  crisis 
in  the  Communist  Party. 

"Undoubtedly,  the  party  crisis  contributed 
to  a  certain  disorientation  In  the  left.  While 
I  realize  that  this  cannot  be  dismissed  with  a 
sweep  of  the  hand,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  new  reactionary  attack  opened  by  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  has  created  a  new 
situation  both  for  the  party  and  the  entire 
left. 

"For  example,  how  can  the  position  now 
be  defended  that  the  Communist  Party  Is  no 
longer  needed  in  the  United  States?  Those 
on  the  left  who  claimed  this  should  think 
over  how  It  Is  that  the  reactionary  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  Its  own  motives 
and  reasons,  came  to  a  similar  conclusian. 

"Naturally,  we  have  refused  to  accept  this 
Judgment,  whether  it  comes  from  the  High 
Court  or  elsewhere.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  made  clear  our  firm  determination  to 
defend  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  party 
against  every  effort  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  force  us  to  comply  with  the  mon- 
strous registration  and  other  provisionB  of 
the  anti-Communist  laws. 

"Is  this  a  service  or  a  disservice  to  the 
left  and  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  democ- 
racy? Would  It  not  be  a  disastrous  setback 
to  the  left  and  all  forces  of  progress  if  those 
who  wished  to  smash  us  or  dissolve  us  had 
their  way?  Is  not  the  launching  of  a  new 
attack  against  us  a  signal  that  peace  and 
democracy  are  In  serious  danger? 

"In  fact.  It  was  the  clear  fighting  stand  of 
the  Communist  Party  which  made  possible 
the  first  victory  in  the  struggle  against  the 
implementation  of  the  Court  decisions— the 
staying  of  the  mandate  pending  considera- 
tion of  the  petition  for  rehearing  in  the 
fall  term  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

"A  very  important  lesson  Is  to  be  learned 
from  this.  No  matter  what  one's  attitude 
may  be  toward  the  Communist  Party,  it 
must  be  recognized  that  the  fight  for  its 
rights  as  a  political  party  Is  a  matter  of 
defending  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  all  demo- 
cratic rights,  and  is  the  concern  of  all.  espe- 
cially of  all  left,  democratic,  and  peace  forces. 
and  not  of  the  Communists  alone.  This  is 
an  old  lesson,  but  sometimes  it  has  to  be 
learned  anew. 

"Role  of  Communist  Issue  | 
"Therefore,  I  think  It  Is  clear  that  the  left 
and  progressive  forces  cannot  permit  them- 
selves to  be  split  on  the  Communist  issue,  if 
there  is  to  be  unity  and  common  action.  Re- 
fusal to  work  with  Communists  for  defense 
of  peace  and  democracy  and  for  the  people's 
needs  is  the  first  step,  sometimes  the  decisive 
one.  In  splitting  the  people's  forces.  It  is  the 
wedge  driven  into  the  ranks  of  labor  and  the 
people  by  reaction,  as  its  most  potent  weapon 
against  the  popular  movements. 

"Antl-Communlst  attitudes  In  the  ranks  of 
the  left  and  progressive  forces  can  only  have 
the  result  of  contributing  to  the  aims  of 
reaction  by  spreading  the  kind  of  ideologi- 
cal confusion  that  can  render  the  moving 
forces  of  the  people  helpless  and  Ineffective. 
"Therefore,  If  unity  is  to  be  attained  in  the 
ranks  of  the  left  as  a  means  of  stimulating 
wider  actlvlty-^if  such  unity  means  any- 
thing— it  must  be  unity  of  Communist  and 
non-Communist  forces,  with  the  give  and 
take  that  is  required  to  reach  minimum 
agreement.  If  there  Is  one  thing  everyone 
should  have  learned  from  the  history  of  the 
past  decades  it  Is  the  stalwart  and  indispen- 
sable role  of  Communists  in  the  struggle 
against  reactionary  and  war  forces.  if 

"United  Front  Electoral  Policy  '' 
"Finally,  let  me  emphasize  what  I  think  is 
a  central  objective  toward  which  all  forces 
on  the  left  are  striving.  If  the  tactic  out- 
lined In  the  previous  section  is  correct,  and 
I  think  it  is,  the  need  for  an  Independent 


electoral  policy  for  the  left  and  progressive 
forces  aroiuid  which  broader  peace  and 
democratic  forces  can  be  mobilized,  assumes 
extraordinary  Importance. 

"The  left  and  progressives,  including  our- 
selves, have  not  given  this  the  seriousness 
it  requires,  for  which  we  have  not  refrained 
from  criticizing  ourselves,  as  can  be  seen 
from  our  report  to  the  national  committee  in 
January  of  this  year. 

"The  municipal  elections  in  New  York  and 
other  cities  present  an  opportunity  which 
should  not  be  missed  to  take  the  initial  steps 
toward  an  independent  united  front  elec- 
toral policy,  around  the  central  Issues  of 
peace,  equal  rights,  the  people's  needs,  and 
democracy.  In  evolving  such  a  policy  and 
united  front  electoral  tickets,  we  should  also 
look  ahead  to  the  elections  of  1962  and  1964. 
with  the  aim  of  presenting  meaningful  al- 
ternatives to  labor,  the  Negro,  and  other 
people's  forces  in  terms  of  their  needs  and 
interests.  This  is  a  big  task,  and  needs  the 
unstinting  attention  and  energy  of  the  left 
and  progressive  forces  In  all  fields. 

"Action  Needed  Now 

"I  am  confident  that  the  onslaught  of  re- 
action can  be  repulsed,  and  the  country 
again  set  on  the  course  of  peace  and  de- 
mocracy. The  Communists,  for  their  part, 
are  ready  to  join  with  all  other  left  and  pro- 
gressive forces  to  esUblish  the  perspective 
and  unity  that  Is  required  if  reaction  is  to 
be  defeated  and  peace  defended. 

"The  Communists  have  no  self-serving  in- 
terest in  urging  unity  of  left  and  progressive 
forces.  Everyone  recognizes  that  such  unity 
Is  needed  to  defeat  reaction  and  end  the 
cold  war.  The  situation  itself  begs  for  com- 
mon actions,  united  fronts,  and  broader 
parallel  movements — all  serving  the  cause  of 
peace  and  democracy. 

It  seems  to  me  Imperative  that  left  and 
progressive  forces  should  not  lose  a  moment 
in  beginning  now  to  find  the  common  meet- 
ing ground,  in  fraternal  discussions,  for  the 
united  front  approach  and  programs  leading 
to  common  action  for  common  objectives. 

■  There  should  be  a  coming  together  of 
such  forces  in  the  ranks  of  labor,  in  the 
Negro  rights  movement,  in  the  youth  move- 
ment, among  the  advocates  of  peace.  The 
effort  should  be  made  wherever  possible,  in 
the  localities  and  cities  and  communities, 
not  waiting  for  a  nationwide  development, 
but  contributing  to  it,  building  up  the  move- 
ment, giving  it  a  living  base  on  which  it  can 
flourish. 

"It  is  my  hope  that  all  elements  and  cur- 
rents of  the  left  win  set  such  a  movement 
into  motion,  that  In  their  publications  and 
organizations  discussions  of  this  kind  should 
proceed.  I  am  convinced  that  once  this  is 
set  in  motion,  it  will  grow  and  spread  with  a 
speed  and  depth  that  will  surprise  all  of  us  " 


Appendix  7 

A  Marquis  Childs  column  was  published  in 
tlie  Washington  Post  of  July  14  that  was  re- 
markable In  two  aspects:  for  Its  timing  as 
well  as  its  content.  Its  timing  was  perfectly 
geared  to  the  shift  into  high  In  the  anti- 
antl-Communist  drive.  It  dealt  with  the 
main  points  in  the  campaign  to  liquidate  the 
anti-Communist  movement  generally,  espe- 
cially by  pulling  the  carpet  out  frorn  under 
the  Pentagon  program. 

Of  significance  for  those  interested  in  the 
role  leaks  play  In  "psywar  "  pressures,  is  its 
reference  to;  "A  memorandum  recently  sent 
from  Capitol  Hill  to  the  White  House  and 
thence  to  the  Department  of  Defense."  Of 
equal  significance  is  its  snide  allusion  to 
"an  Elsenhower  directive  of  1958,  still  in 
force,  that  put  the  military  in  the  business 
of  helping  to  alert  Americans  to  the  need  lor 
an  overall  war  strategy." 
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These  points  are  major  ones  in  the  Gus 
Hall  directive.  The  memorandum  was  fur- 
ther clarified  in  the  New  York  Times  and 
Washington  Post  In  articles  a  few  days  later, 

on  July  21. 

This  propaganda  barrage  Is  evidence  of  the 
finesse  with  which  coordination  and  follow- 
through  are  employed  in  pursuance  of  Red 
strategy  In  Its  antl-anti-CommunlBt  drive. 

Appikdix    8 

Tlie  extraordinary  synchronization  In  the 
Red  antl-antl-Communlst  drive  was  vividly 
exemplified  by  an  artlcl#^hat  covered  the 
top  half  of  the  first  page  In  the  editorial 
section  of  the  Sunday  Washington  Post  on 
July  16. 

The  article,  signed  by  Edward  T.  FolUard, 
w.^  given  a  banner  headline  entitled: 
".'Vmerlcan  'Right'  Embraces  a  Curious  Mix- 
ture." If  one  sought  Implementation  of  the 
original  Red  manifesto's  summons,  and  the 
tactics  In  support  of  it  as  Just  published  by 
Gus  Hall,  here  It  was.  How  this  could  come 
about,  what  specific  links  existed  In  the 
shadow  world  of  Red  "psywar,"  what  exact 
strings  were  pulled  far  behind,  are  of 
course  beyond  this  analyst  to  say,  certainly 
beyond  the  ken  of  the  Washington  Post 
feature  writer.  But  this  much  Is  obvious: 
It  Is  Impossible  for  this  to  have  been  with- 
out propaganda  links,  for  there  not  to  have 
been  any  "psywar"  string  pulling. 

Indeed,  this  sort  of  propaganda  orchestra- 
tion Is  what  the  so-called  scientific  propa- 
ganda pressures  of  modern  "psywar"  are  sup- 
posed to  achleTe  The  players  know  only 
the  conductor  in  front  of  them,  and  he  may 
be  totally  Ignorant  of  who  selected  the  mu- 
sic, arranged  the  program,  and  why.  The  ex- 
traordinary orchestration  in  the  articles  that 
preceded  and  appeared  in  leading  news- 
papers and  magazines  about  the  time  of  the 
Gus  Hall  statement  Is  In  fullest  accord  with 
the  new  "unity"  line  of  the  Red  manifesto, 
which  instructed  the  Communist  Party  to 
ignore  ideological  differences  In  building  up 
support  for  the  position  taken  by  the  Mos- 
cow-Pelplng-through-Havana  axis. 


Appkmdix  B 

'Every  so  often,  an  old  tu>te  la  struck  along 
with  the  new.  in  support  of  the  anti-anti- 
Communlfit  drive.  The  Washington  Post  lo- 
cated a  former  Soviet  agent,  who  had  been 
around  for  some  years  now.  Interviewed  him, 
and  ran  him  on  the  first  page.  Did  he  say 
anything  new  and  startling?  What  he  said 
or  how  it  sounded  In  the  interview,  was  the 
old  cliche  that  antl-Communlsts  are  "spread- 
ing confuaion"  and  are  "more  valuable"  to 
Moscow  than  Red  agents. 

His  Interview  took  the  additional  line  that 
antl-Communlst  activity,  especially  in  the 
Pentagon,  was  a  reflection  of  Birch  Society 
views  and  was  the  "fanning  of  religion  and 
racial  conflict."  Just  to  make  this  amaz- 
ing example  of  modem  journalistic  enter- 
prise complete,  it  took  a  vicarious  slap  at 
congressional  inquiry   into  conamunlsnx 


Appindix  10 

The  Reporter  magazine,  in  its  July  20 
issue,  ran  a  4'/a-page  article  by  Its  executive 
editor.  Philip  Horton,  entitled  "Revivalism 
on  the  Far  Right."  This  was  an  all-out  oper- 
ation, that  outsmeared  anything  It  had 
attacked  In  the  past  by  uslrfg  the  word  "Mc- 
Carthylsm."  now  employed  by  It  as  a  Pav- 
lovlan  trigger  word  In  propaganda,  without 
relation  to  anyone  dead  or  alive,  except 
through  sheer  coincidence. 

Guilt  by  association  Is  said  to  be  held  In 
horror  in  Reporter  circles.  Certainly  the  tag 
has  been  freely  used  by  them  as  a  propa- 
ganda weapon  when  it  has  to  do  with  the 
uprooting  of  Reds.  But  now,  employed  to 
uproot  anU-Communlsts,  it  has  been  made 
into  a  tactic  lised  more  than  any  other  in 


this  new  Red  drive.  Indeed,  it  Is  the  most 
characteristic  part  of  the  antl-antl-Oommu- 
nlst  campaign.  This  Reporter  article  is  a 
vivid  example  of  It. 

One  organization  it  attacks  this  way  has 
always  leaned  over  backwards  to  avoid  im- 
plication in  anything  that  might  be  con- 
sidered unfair  to  any  individual,  forbidding 
the  naming  of  names,  keeping  out  extremist 
literature  of  any  kind.  Philip  Horton  was 
able  to  find  something  devUlsh  even  In  this. 
He  analyzed  it  as  a  sort  of  round-robin 
smear,  that  sought  to  convey  the  impression 
that  "there  are  Communists  everywhere  you 
look.  •  •  •■•  When  an  antl-Communlst 
deed  or  person  is  to  be  attacked,  presumedly 
aU  is  grist  to  the  mill,  one  can  be  damned 
for  doing  something,  or  for   not  doing  It 

The  Christian  Antl-Communlst  Crusade, 
referred  to  here,  has  been  Immune  to  at- 
tack hitherto.  The  article  associates  It  with 
extremism,  nonetheless.  No  matter  how, 
any  criticism  of  communism  apparently 
must  be  roundly  condemned  in  accordance 
with  the  Red  antl-antl-Commiuilst  drive. 
The  similarity  between  the  propaganda  pitch 
used,  and  the  nimierous  outlets  It  has  ob- 
tained in  the  press,  would  be  impossible 
without  there  being  sonie  central  source  for 
It.  A  oomparison  of  the  Reporter  outburst 
with  others  publisheo  about  the  same  time 
shows  a  fantastic  similarity  that  cannot  be 
brushed  off  as  accidental. 

The  article,  too,  is  an  example  of  an  In- 
trlgpulng  tactic  In  the  manipulation  of  words. 
Words,  and  phrases  that  have  favorable  con- 
notation in  ordinary  language  are  likely  to 
be  put  in  quotation  marks,  giving  them  a 
sinister  slant.  This  tactic  is  being  met  with 
more  and  more.  It  is  being  done  in  Com- 
munist literature  to  distinguish  words  in 
their  so-called  botirgeois  sense,  as  found  in 
our  dictionaries,  from  words  that  the  Reds 
regard  as  correctly  employed  in  their  dialec- 
tical materialist  meaning.  Failure  of  non- 
Communists,  and  even  anti-Communists,  to 
put  words,  when  used  in  a  Red  sense,  inside 
quoti.tlon  marks  is  responsible  for  a  large 
amount  of  the  enemy's  success  in  putting 
across  Its  misinformation  and  propaganda. 

The  Reporter  article  in  Its  first  column 
uses  quotation  marks,  for  Instance,  when  re- 
ferring to  "schools"  and  "seminars."  If  these 
are  anti-Conanaunist.  Other  words  enclosed 
In  quotation  marks  are  "doctors,"  "scien- 
tists," and  "authorities."  In  each  case,  a  slur 
Is  achieved  on  some  antl-Communlst.  The 
article  ends  up  with  an  attack  on  the  pro- 
jected Freedom  Academy  bill,  that  would 
provide  a  West  Point  for  psychological  war- 
fare. 


Appendix  11 
With  their  usual  display  of  ingratitude, 
with  which  the  Reds  embarass  those  who 
have  tried  to  play  fair  with  them,  or  col- 
laborated, the  weekly  Worker,  which  went  on 
sale  July  21,  though  dated  July  23.  ran  an 
article  boasting  that  It  had  been  the  source  of 
the  press  campaign  in  which.  like  a  wolf- 
pack,  attacks  were  being  made  on  "the  in- 
sidious alliance  between  military  leaders — 
active  and  retired — and  rlghtwlng  groups  In 
the  United  States." 


Affkndix  12 

On  July  21,  the  Washington  Post  ran  a  dis- 
patch quoting  from  a  memorandum  which  It 
said  had  been  prepared  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  for  its  chairman.  Sen- 
ator FiTLBRicHT.  The  article  was  credited  to 
David  Burnham,  a  United  Press  International 
writer. 

The  dispatch  said  the  memorandum  had 
been  made  available  to  UPI  the  previous  day, 
and  quoted  from  it,  including  a  warning  that 
purported  tightwlng  activities  resulting  from 
a  National  Security  Council  1958  directive  in 
the  Pentagon  might  lead  to  excesses  like 
that  of  the  revolt  of  the  French  generals. 


The  memorandtmi  apparently  was  referred 
to  In  the  Marquis  Childs  colimin  of  July  14, 
also  in  the  Washington  Post,  and  the  1958 
directive  In  the  New  York  Times  of  June  18. 
where  the  press  drive  to  extend  the  antl-antl- 
Conamiinist  drive  to  the  Pentagon  seems  to 
have  been  launched. 


Appendix  13 
The  New  York  Times  returned  to  the  at- 
tack on  July  21,  with  another  article  by 
Caben  Phillips  that  started  on  the  first  page 
and  continued  inside  for  a  column.  This 
declared  that  "restraints"  had  been  placed 
on  Pentagon  officers  as  the  result  of  the 
memorandum  from  Senator  Fx-I-bricht. 


Appendix  14 
The  Baltimore  Sun  published  an  article, 
I'j  columns  long,  starting  on  page  1,  from 
Its  own  correspondent,  and  the  two  Wash- 
ington newspapers  ran  Associated  Press  ar- 
ticles on  July  22,  regarding  statements  by 
Senators  FuLBaicHT  and  Thubmono  con- 
cerning the  role  of  Pentagon  officers  In  the 
antl-Communlst  training  and  alertueM 
program. 


Appendix  15 

The  New  York  Times  on  July  24  ran  an 
editorial  indicating  that  "rlghtwlng"  Pen- 
tagon officers  were  casting  doubt  on  the 
value  of  American  rearmament,  declaring 
the  Communist  menace  was  In  the  United 
States,  not  abroad. 

This  was  a  new  tack  In  the  antl-antl- 
CommtmlBt  line.  There  has  been  no  sup- 
porting evidence — indeed  the  contrary. 
Military  officers,  the  same  as  civilian  observ- 
ers, stressed  the  universality  of  the  Red 
menace,  pointing  out  that  a  Communist  Is 
Just  as  much  an  enemy  wherever  he  lo- 
cates, and  must  be  spotted  wherever  he  op- 
erates, m  or  out  of  the  United  States. 


Appendix  16 

The  Nation  magazine,  in  its  July  36  issue. 
ran  a  three-page  article  from  the  west  coast, 
entitled  "New  Right  In  Action."  It  was 
written  in  the  now  familiar  roundup  nuai- 
ner,  categorizing  the  entire  antl-Communlat 
movemenv  in  the  United  States  as  extreme 
rightist,  and  purporting  to  expose  it. 

The  article,  as  a  number  had  done,  pointed 
out  the  big  impact  of  the  anti-Communist 
movement.  Much  of  the  material,  obviously 
as  scare  material,  would  only  appear  so  to 
persons  already  conditioned  into  believing 
there  Is  something  essentially  wrong  in 
teaching  people  how  to  avoid  Communist 
propaganda  traps,  and  the  evil  and  danger 
in  communism.  Otherwise,  what  is  written 
in  these  articles,  to  the  dismay  of  their 
authors,  if  they  realize  It,  probably  had  the 
opposite  effect  on  many  readers,  creating  a 
favorable  Instead  of  an  unfavorable  response. 
Average  Americans,  even  readers  of  self- 
styled  "liberal"  publications,  are  good  cit- 
izens, as  anxious  as  any  others  that  their 
liberties  be  maintained  and  protected. 

This  Nation  article,  as  the  one  In  the 
Reporter  of  July  20  (see  app.  10).  boasted 
that  orders  to  soft  pedal  or  suppress  the 
antl-Communlst  program  had  come  from 
highest  circles  In  Washington.  The  Nation 
sadd:  •••  •  •  objections  were  being  raised  In 
high  places  to  this  sort  of  political  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  military.  Both  President 
Kennedy  and  the  Defense  Department  had 
made  it  plain  that  statements  of  policy  com- 
ing from  the  military  must  henceforth  be 
cleared  by  higher  civilian  authority."  The 
Reporter  article  declared:  **•  •  •  it  Is  ap- 
parent that  the  new  civilian  leadersMp  of 
the  Pentagon  Ls  taking  steps  to  avoid  any 
possible    nalsunderstandings    In    the  future." 

The  administration's  position  was  obvious- 
ly being  interpreted  as  opposing  the  program 
that  came  out  of  the  Korean  war,  to  train 
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and  alert  our  people  to  recognize  Communist 
traps  and  to  know  how  to  preserve  their 
mental  and  physical  stamina  under  Red 
pressures.  Just  who  was  spreading  this  Im- 
pression and  the  rumors  was  unrevealed. 

The  Nation's  article  was  written  by  a  hus- 
band and  wife  team,  Alex  Gottfrlend,  de- 
scribed as  "a  political  scientist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington."  and  Sue  Davidson, 
"a  member  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  and  of  the  ACLU." 


Appendix  17 

Never,  since  the  most  virulent  days  of 
Goebbels'  "hate"  propaganda,  has  anything 
appeared  in  the  United  States  comparable  to 
a  47-page  booklet,  dated  June  1961,  put  out 
by  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  In  connection  with  Its  drive  to 
smother  the  expanding  antl-Communlst 
movement  In  this  country. 

The  35-cent  booklet  Is  entitled  "The 
Fascist  Revival."  and  purports  to  tell  "the 
Inside  story  of  the  John  Birch  Society."  The 
author  Is  Mike  Newberry,  another  Worker 
specialist  In  unbridled  smear. 

The  booklet  Is  evidence  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  Communist  Party  considers  Itself 
immune  from  libel,  through  a  complex  legal 
barrier  It  has  built  around  Itself,  and  by  ex- 
ploitation of  the  double  standard.  Commu- 
nists have  created  an  atmosphere  In  which 
those  victimized  by  Its  lies  feel  it  Is  futile 
to  seek  recompense. 

The  virulent  tone  of  the  booklet,  with  all 
stops  out  In  vituperative  propaganda,  indi- 
cates that  the  Communist  Party  would  like 
to  create  a  new,  Pavollan  trigger  word  for 
this  period  in  Its  psychological  warfare,  and 
believes  "Blrchite"  might  be  put  into  the 
language  this  way.  replacing  "McCarthyite." 
The  Impact  of  the  latter  fabricated  word 
apparently  no  longer  is  strong  enough  to 
meet  Red  needs.  Communist  deeds  have 
deprived  It  of  its  effectiveness  In  Red  "psy- 
war." 

The  Communists  now  seek  to  create  a  new 
scare  word.  This  would  evoke  a  conditioned 
response  In  a  background  of  fear,  founded 
on  the  specter  of  a  Fascist  plot  Inside  the 
United  States,  which  would  attack  all 
minorities  and  spread  terror  to  everyone. 
This  Red  propaganda  objective  is  a  terror 
maneuver.  It  would  be  what  they  call  the 
"correct"  line  for  this  time,  to  make  the 
American  public  Jittery  through  pressure 
from  abroad,  by  manufactured  crises  In 
places  such  as  Berlin  and  Laos,  and  by  pres- 
sure at  home  through  visions  of  a  "Fascist 
revival."  A  Jittery  United  States  would  be 
off-balance  and  vulnerable. 

This  is  the  "psywar"  aim  of  the  present 
Red  propaganda  drive,  in  which  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  United  States  is  work- 
ing hand  In  hand  with  the  Red  network 
headquartered  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  does  not  question 
the  patriotism  of  Mr.  Cabell  Phillips  and 
Mr.  Marquis  Childs.  One  may  differ 
with  their  views;  but  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  does  not  question 
their  patriotism  or  their  devotion  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  stated  in  my  address.  I  have  not  ques- 
tioned the  patriotism  of  the  persons  the 
Senator  has  named.  But  I  will  say  that 
the  persons  he  named  are  permitting 
themselves  to  be  used  to  hinder  the  anti- 
Communist  campaign  in  this  country, 
and  they  are  promoting — by  their  efforts, 


their  words,  their  writings,  and  their 
acts — the  campaign  that  is  hurting  the 
anti- Communist  efforts  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  very  glad  the 
Senator  has  made  it  clear  that  he  does 
not  question  the  patriotism  of  these  men. 
I  hope  he  will  also  make  it  clear  that 
he  does  not  question  the  patriotism  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 

FULBRIGHT]. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  not  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  cer- 
tainly have  not  questioned  the  patriotism 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
But  I  wish  to  say  that  the  memorandum 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Arkan.sas  is, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  most  sliock- 
ing  document  I  have  seen  since  I  came 
to  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  will  say  further 
that  when,  in  the  memorandum,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  says  there 
is  little  need  to  alert  the  American  peo- 
ple to  the  dangers  of  the  cold  war  against 
communism,  that  is  a  grave  and  a  dan- 
gerous statement  and,  I  think,  is  a  dis- 
service to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Of  course  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  perfectly 
within  his  rights  in  doing  that.  How- 
ever, it  is  very  important  that  we  not 
divide  the  Nation  on  this  question  and 
that  we  do  not  question  the  patriotism 
of  honest  and  devoted  men  who  may  dif- 
fer with  us  in  regard  to  tactics. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  say  this 
further,  however:  When  people  allow 
themselves  to  be  used — whether  they  are 
duped  or  in  any  other  way — to  promote 
efforts  that  promote  communism.  It  is 
a  disservice  to  the  Nation:  and  when 
these  writers  and  these  newspapers  per- 
mit themselves  to  be  used  to  promote 
the  Communist  cause,  they  are  render- 
ing a  genuine  disservice  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  say  that  we 
respect  the  military  record  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  and  we  know 
he  is  thoroughly  patriotic  according  to 
his  light.  1  am  sure  these  gentlemen 
have  equal  devotion  to  the  Nation;  and 
I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  disavowed  any  imputation 
about  their  basic  motives,  however  much 
he  may  differ  with  them  as  regards  their 
tactics. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  is  my  hope  that 
they  will  discontinue  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  used  in  a  way  that  will  pro- 
mote the  Communist  cause  in  America 
that  is  hurting  our  country  today. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  These  gentlemen  are 
just  as  opposed  to  communism  as  is  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  while 
their  views  on  tactics  may  differ.  I  feel 
confident  that  their  devotion  to  this 
Nation  is  not  excelled  by  that  of  any  of 
us.  I  felt  I  should  say  this,  in  view  of  the 
possible  implication  of  what  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  said. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  made  no  impUcation.  I  thought  I 
made  it  clear  in  my  speech  that  there 
was  no  questioning  of  motives  of  those 
whom  I  have  mentioned.  However,  I 
want  to  repeat  this  paragraph,  since  the 
Senator   from   Illinois   has   raised    the 


point,   and  state  that  I  stand  on  this 
paragraph. 

This  provides  a  special  responsibility,  how- 
ever, to  such  newspaper  corresp>ondents  and 
editors  and  others  whose  work  Influences  at- 
titudes. Mr.  Hvinter  brings  this  out  in  his 
testimony  Wnt^crs  of  such  distinction  as 
Cabell  Phillips  and  Marquis  Chllds.  there- 
fore, and  their  editors,  have  a  duty  to  guard 
themselves  against  being  used  as  fronts  for 
a  Red  objective.  They  surely  must  know 
after  all  these  years  that  one  of  the  main 
tactics  of  the  Reds  is  to  bunch  together  all 
types  from  a  Milquetoast,  to  a  middle-of-the- 
rtiader.  to  a  hysteric,  and  to  call  them  all 
extremists  and  fascists.  These  writers  must 
have  known  this,  and  they,  therefore,  had 
the  responsibility,  as  do  all  other  writers  in 
this  cold  war.  to  avoid  being  utilized  in  this 
way.  Yet  they  didn't  do  so.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  they  should  and  must 
know  better,  yet  they  allowed  themselves  to 
fall  into  the  Red  trap.  This  Is  what  can 
destroy  our  country,  and  this  Is  what  we 
all  have  the  duty  of  guarding  against.  There 
is  a  difference  between  being  hit  by  a  booby- 
trap  and  walking  deliberately  into  it. 

Mr  President.  I  stand  on  that  state- 
ment I  do  not  say  that  those  two  au- 
thors are  not  patriotic.  I  do  say  that 
they  have  permitted  themselves  to  be 
used  in  this  Red  propaganda,  which  is 
calculated  to  hurt  America. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


CENTENNIAL  OF  ST  GEORGE.  UTAH 

Mr  MOSS  Mr.  President,  this  week 
marks  the  centennial  of  the  founding  of 
St.  George.  Washington  County,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Utah.  This  part  of 
Utah  is  known  as  Dixie,  because  the  Mor- 
mon leaders  sent  a  colony  to  settle  in  the 
southern  part  of  Utah  and  directed  them 
to  plant  and  raise  cotton,  which  they  did. 
Tliis  was  in  1861,  with  the  Civil  War  just 
beginning,  and  it  was  necessary  that 
there  be  a  supply  of  cotton  to  the  pio- 
neers living  in  the  new  land.  sei>arated 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States.  So  we  still  know  that  area  as 
Dixie. 

Yesterday  marked  the  high  point  in 
the  centennial  celebration,  with  a  meet- 
ing at  which  three  very  noted  natives  of 
our  State  participated.  I  desire  to  com- 
ment particularly  on  one  of  them. 

The  first  of  the  three  men  who  were 
honored  and  who  made  speeches  yes- 
terday is  George  Romney,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  American  Motors,  and  a  descend- 
ant of  Miles  Romney.  who  was  architect 
of  St.  George  Mormon  Temple,  the  first 
temple  built  by  the  Mormons  in  Utah. 

The  second  man  is  Glen  E.  Snow,  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, and  descendant  of  Erastus  Snow, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  city,  who  was 
sent  on  the  mission  by  Brigham  Young. 
The  third  distinguished  gentleman  was 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada,  How- 
ard W.  Cannon,  who  is  the  descendant 
of  David  H.  Cannon,  Mormon  pioneer  in 
southern  Utah. 

Senator  Cannon  was  born  in  St. 
George,  attended  schools  there,  held  pub- 
lic office  in  that  city  and  county,  and 
lived  during  all  of  his  life,  prior  to  the 
war.  in  Utah.  After  the  war  he  went 
elsewhere  in  his  profession,  and  has  now 
come  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
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representing  our  neighboring  State  of 
Nevada.  This  is  also  in  keeping,  I  think, 
with  the  early  history-  of  Utah,  because 
Utah  used  to  Include  all  of  Nevada,  half 
of  Colorado,  part  of  Wyoming  and  Idaho, 
and  a  good  part  of  southern  California. 
Utah  had  a  seacoast  in  those  days,  and 
an  area  in  southern  California  still  bears 
marks  of  the  colonization  of  the  early 
Mormon  pioneers. 

Senator  Cannon  deUvered  a  speech 
yesterday  in  St.  George,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Speech   of  Sen.^toh  Howard  W    Cannon.  St. 

Geobce,    Utah.    Centennial,    August    27. 

1961 

Old  friends  and  neighbors  of  St  George 
and  Utah,  it  is  indeed  a  privilege  and  a 
pleasure  to  return  to  the  city  of  my  birth 
and  Join  with  you  in  this  wonderful  and 
familiar  tabernacle  in  the  Joyous  celebra- 
tion of  the  St.  George  centennial. 

Although  life  has  led  me  to  build  my  ca- 
reer m  an  adjacent  State,  my  days  of  growth 
and  education  and  public  service  here,  once 
as  a  county  prosecutor,  have  enriched  my 
life  more  than  words  can  ever  express. 

This  country  and  these  people  will  ever 
hold  a  unique  place  In  my  heart.  I  learned 
lessons  of  a  great  people  in  St.  George  and 
of  the  meaning  of  public  service.  Others 
before  me  had  learned  these  lessons  well. 

One  was  Angus  M.  Cannon,  the  first 
mayor  of  St  George,  who  was  elected  April 
7.   1862. 

Another  was  George  Q  Cannon,  who  was 
sent  in  1850  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  now 
known  as  Hawaii,  our  50th  State  His  love 
of  people  and  devotion  to  humanity  made 
him  one  of  the  most  successful  missionaries 
ever  to  be  received  there;  and  among  his 
accomplishments  was  the  translation  of  the 
boc^k  of  Mormon  into  the  Hawaiian  language. 
He  served  as  terrltcrial  delegate  for  a  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  In  1862.  and  again  In 
1872  went  to  Congress — this  time  for  Utah — 
and  served  for  10  years. 

Senator  Frank  J  Cannon,  served  as  one 
of  Utah's  first  two  Senators  from  1896  to 
1899.  So  we  Cannons,  and  I  include  my 
mother  who  Is  in  the  audience  now,  are 
Involved  with  Utah  by  kin,  by  friendship, 
and  by  God.  In  fact,  it  might  be  accurately 
observed  that  there  are  more  Cannons  in 
St  George  than  there  are  Kennedys  in 
Washlnt  Ujn. 

The  history  of  St  George  is  a£  stirring  as 
that  of  any  other  section  of  our  great  Na- 
tion. On  July  29,  1776.  the  same  month  In 
which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
proclaimed  far  to  the  east  in  Philadelphia, 
an  expedition  left  Santa  Pe.  N  Mex  .  which 
was  destined  to  discover  this  region  of 
southern  Utah.  This  early  pilgrimage  was 
led  by  the  Spanish  friars  of  New  Mexico  and 
sought  to  establish  a  direct  route  between 
Sante  Fe  and  the  California  missions,  thus 
uniting  the  entire  vast  region  under  one 
ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction. 

The  success  of  that  Journey  pushed  explo- 
ration of  our  Nation  further  west.  One  of 
the  culminations  of  that  tortuous  Journey 
was  the  location  of  Utah's  Dixie  Later,  this 
exploration  provided  the  first  definite  historic 
reference  to  the  site  of  our  future  town. 

Some  70  years  later,  in  February  1846,  the 
advance  companies  of  the  famed  Mormon 
trek,  under  the  leadership  of  the  great  Brig- 
ham  Young,  crossed  the  Mississippi.  After  a 
migration,  which  in  heroism  ranks  second  to 
none  in  history,  Orson  Pratt  and  Erastus 
Snow  entered  Salt  Lake  Valley  on  July  21, 
1847;  a  small  body  arrived  the  next  day,  and 


2  days  later  the  greater  part  of  the  company 
reached  Its  destination  and  plowing  was  Im- 
mediately begun. 

As  for  the  founding  of  St  George.  It  has 
been  remarked  by  a  Utah  historian  that  It 
partakes  of  an  epic  character.  Succees  In 
raising  cotton  In  more  northerly  regions  In- 
duced the  leaders  of  the  Mormon  Church 
to  undertake  large-scale  colonisation  of  ex- 
treme southern  Utah  with  this  end  In  view. 
Even  then,  the  region,  becaiific  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate and  occasionally  the  menace  of  hos- 
tile savages,  had  a  grim  reputation. 

Tliose  who  were  'called"  to  the  Dixie  mis- 
-slon  to  Eustain  Lsrael  in  the  mountains." 
were  as  a  rule  far  from  happy  about  It  It 
was  a  call  for  genuine  sacrifice — possibly  of 
life  itself — and  few  who  were  selected  for  the 
Dixie  mission  were  under  illusions  as  to  what 
confronted  them. 

Nor  would  they  fear,  nor  shrink  from  the 
challenge,  in  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  Brig- 
ham  Young 

By  November  25  of  1861.  more  than  200 
wagons  were  drawn  up  on  the  site  of  St. 
George  The  toM^-n  consisted  of  two  long 
rows  of  wagons  facing  each  other,  with  a 
ditch  between  It  is  an  interesting  com- 
mentary on  courage  and  Inflexible  determi- 
nation of  these  pioneers.  Irisplred  with  zeal 
for  good  works,  that  before  a  single  houie 
was  erected.  St  George  became  an  Incor- 
F>orated  town  Erastus  Snow,  one  of  the 
first  two  men  to  enter  the  great  valley,  had 
been  chosen  as  the  apostle  to  build  up 
Dixie  Under  his  guidance,  the  colonists 
started  directly  to  experiment  with  growing 
cotton  and  fruit  and.  In  the  1870's.  silk.  Life 
was  heartbreaklngly  difllcult  those  first 
years,  especially  lor  the  wives.  Nowhere 
was  the  title  "Pioneer  Mother."  now  sym- 
bolized by  the  statues  familiar  to  all  who 
cross  this  continent,  more  nobly  earned 

Gradually,  things  improved  The  pioneers 
and  their  descendent*  prevailed  over  the 
soil,  if  not  the  climate. 

The  improvement  of  US  91  as  an  arterial 
highway  opened  up  truck  routes  to  Salt  Lake 
City  and  as  far  as  the  Pacific  coast,  thus 
effectively  removing  the  Dixie  region  from 
it«  Isolation. 

The  community  itself  has  been  revitalized 
owing  to  its  central  position  between  Salt 
Lake  City  and  Los  Angeles,  together  with 
its  availability  as  a  point  of  departure  for 
nearby  scenic  wonders  of  Utah,  which  the 
country  at  large  is  Just  beginning  to  appre- 
ciate. 

Equally  important,  among  the  great  tra- 
ditions and  strength  of  character  witnessed 
here  was  the  Mormon  respect  few  education. 
This  was  expressed  in  the  founding  in  1911 
of  Dixie  Junior  College,  my  own  alma  mater, 
which  was  given  22  years  later  to  the  State 
of  Utah. 

The  history  of  St  George  is  alive  with  the 
spirit  of  heroism  fortified  by  faith  and  cotir- 
age.  I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  this 
spirit  which  animated  our  pioneer  forefa- 
thers and  their  noble  wives  in  the  founding 
of  this  State  Is  no  less  exemplified  by  this 
generation.  Here  there  Is  no  room  for  de- 
pression and  no  obstacle  will  ever  diminish 
the  enthusiasm  of  your  residents.  The  les- 
son we  learn  today  in  St.  George  Is  a  lesson 
repeated  a  hundred  times  across  this  coun- 
try, dating  back  to  the  beginnings  of  our 
strength  as  a  nation. 

That  spirit,  which  caused  so  many  fami- 
lies to  leave  their  comparatively  comfortable 
homes  for  an  uncertain  Journey  of  37  days 
to  Dixie  Valley,  Is  not  dead  today.  The  will 
to  sacrifice  and  share  our  abundance  with 
the  less  fortunate  of  the  earth  that  moti- 
vated our  pioneers  is  now  the  highest  goal 
of  our  Nation  and  the  key  to  our  survival. 

It  took  37  days  for  those  pioneers  to  reach 
St.  George,  and  for  many  years  30  days  was 
considered  fast  time  for  the  Journey  be- 
tween  Salt  Lake  and  St.  George.     Yet,  to- 


day. I  reach  this  area  from  Washington  In 
4  hours  by  Jet.  and  a  Russian  astronaut 
circles  the  globe  In  little  more  than  80 
minutes. 

But  the  courage  of  a  jjeople  Is  not  meas- 
ured by  time  Courage  is  In  the  heart. 
Liberty  is  in  the  heart,  not  In  the  books 
and  the  laws  of  a  nation.  My  conviction  is 
that  our  twin  herliAge  of  courage  and  love 
of  liberty  still  l-.isplres  Americans  as  the 
embodiment  of  all  of  our  highest  Ideals  and 
a-splratlons. 

Is  It  any  wonder,  then,  that  we  can  draw 
a  conviction  that  the  searing  cancer  of  com- 
munism with  its  degradation  of  body  and 
.«;oul  will  never  enter  here.  Is  it  any  won- 
de-  when  we  study  St  George  history,  that 
we  believe  in  the  generosity  of  our  country 
toward  other  countries  of  the  world  and  our 
willingness  to  share  with  others  and  to  help 
others  fight  against  the  ravages  of  hunger 
and  disease  and  despotic  dictators  always 
eager  to  place  their  chains  around  the  free 
human  spirit 

In  this  great  valley  and  In  valleys 
throughout  oar  land  lie  the  strength  and 
the  hope  of  America;  from  these  valleys 
come  our  unending  resolution  to  preserve 
and  extend  dignity  and  freedom  for  our- 
selves and  our  children  and  for  mankind. 

Here  we  shall  continue  to  apply  a  message 
of  the  prophet  of  old  for  the  benefit  of  our 
posterity,  "that  the  wilderness  and  the  »oU- 
tary  place  may  be  glad  for  them  and  that 
the  desert  may  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rose." 

Thank  you 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE   SESSION   TOMORROW 

On  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health,  Education,  Welfare,  and 
Safety  of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  STATISTICS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mi-.  President,  in  the 
August  28  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Joum- 
nal  appears  an  excellent  article  entitled 
"The  Unemployment  Statistics,"  written 
by  Ewan  Clague.  Mr.  Clague  points  out 
some  of  the  defects  that  exist  in  our  im- 
employment  statistics,  and  p>oints  out 
very  well  that  we  must  have  greater  de- 
tail and  greater  knowledge  of  what  these 
statistics  mean  before  we  can  use  them 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended; namely,  to  enable  us  to  formu- 
late sound  public  policy  decisions. 

Also  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  is  a  lead  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Purpose  of  Statistics."  which 
comments  in  some  detail  on  Mr.  Clague 's 
article,  and  points  out  why  statistics  on 
unemployment  are  rather  meaningless  in 
view  of  the  definitions  which  are  used 
in  connection  with  unemployment 
figures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  the 
editorial  and  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Purpose  of  Statistics 
A  man   either  has  a  Job  or  he  does  not. 

If  he  has  a  Job  he  is  employed.     If  he  doee 

not.  he  is  unemployed. 
If  you  merely  want  to  compare  the  nvun- 

ber    of   people    who   are   working    with   the 
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number  who  are  not,  this  presents  a  logical 
and  adequate  definition  with  a  minimum  of 
fuzzy  edges. 

With  such  a  definition,  you  can  then  iise 
standard  sampling  techniques  which  will  give 
you  a  picture  of  the  employment  situation  in 
the  whole  population  within  a  reasonable 
margin  of  error.  This,  as  you  can  see  from 
the  article  by  Commissioner  Clague  on  this 
page,  is  the  basic  approach  of  his  Bxireau  to 
measuring  the  Nation's  unemployment  rate. 

But  you  will  also  notice  that  the  Bureau 
of  Latx)r  Statistics  does  make  one  major 
modification  in  the  simple  definition  of  un- 
employment. Unless  a  person  is  looking  for 
a  Job  he  is  not  counted  as  unemployed. 

Now  in  a  purely  statistical  sense  this  is 
rather  illogical.  A  housewife  who  is  not 
producing  income  is  unemployed  in  the  eco- 
nomic sense  however  bappy  she  is  with  her 
estate— certainly  as  much  so  as  the  house- 
wife in  the  same  estate  who  wants  to  work. 
Nonetheless,  the  Bureau  makes  the  distinc- 
tion for  a  very  good  reason. 

As  Mr.  Clague  explains,  "the  measurements 
which  have  been  devised  were  determined  by 
the  public  purpose  to  be  served" — that  Is. 
to  give  Via  some  useful  and  relevant  Infor- 
mation about  the  economic  state  of  the 
country.  It  would  be  statistically  accurate 
to  count  happy  housewives — as  well  as  chil- 
dren and  old  people — as  unemployed,  but  It 
would  be  patently  ridiculous.  Such  a  flgvire 
would  not  serve  the  public  purpose  Intended; 
for  that  puri>06e  it  would  misinform. 

This  leads  directly  to  the  questions  that 
have  been  raised  by  many  people  concern- 
ing the  unemployment  statistics.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  whether  Mr.  Clague  is  a 
good  statistician.  They  ask  whether  the 
statlatics,  however  accurate,  are  relevant  to 
the  public  purpose  to  be  served. 

The  teenager  at  our  house  is  unemployed; 
no  question  about  it.  The  economy  did  not 
provide  a  Job  that  met  the  specifications, 
which  included  acceptable  hours,  proximity 
to  home,  and  relationship  to  training.  As 
Mr.  Clague  argues.  If  a  Job  had  been  found, 
employment  would  have  risen  by  one:  so 
If  there  Is  no  Job  for  a  Jobseeker.  why 
shouldn't  unemployment  be  Increased  by 
one? 

Still,  the  fact  is  that  this  unit  of  unem- 
ployment is  not  of  the  same  order  as  the 
unit  of  unemployment  created  by  an  unem- 
ployed Bteelworker  who  must  support  not 
only  himself  but  a  wife  and  family,  al- 
though mathematically  a  unit  is  a  unit. 

The  unemployed  steelworker,  especially 
when  his  numbers  are  multiplied,  is  an 
economic  fact  to  trouble  all  thoughtful  peo- 
ple. The  tmemployed  teenager  may  trouble 
father,  but  to  eqiiate  this  unit  In  any  sta- 
tistical measure  with  the  steelworker  Is 
ridiculous.  It  can  actually  serve  the  public 
purpose  111  by  misleading  everybody  as  to 
the  true  state  of  our  economic  condition. 

The  same  dlfBculty  Is  encountered  in 
other  areas.  We  have,  for  example,  more 
than  12  million  people  who  are  retired  and 
draw  social  security.  Some  of  them  also 
work;  some  would  like  to  work  but  haven't 
found  the  kind  of  Job  that  meets  their  par- 
ticular circumstances.  In  the  same  way  as 
the  teenager,  they  are  statistical  units  to 
be  counted. 

Now  we  all  think  of  unemploj-ment  as  a 
bad  thing,  which  in  the  case  of  the  steel- 
worker it  is.  Yet  actually  one  of  our  pub- 
lic purposes  is  to  create  a  society  in  which 
some  people  dont  work.  A  depressed  or 
backward  society  is  one  in  which  teenagers, 
housewives,  and  old  people  must  work  to  sur- 
vive. By  coiintlng  as  unemployed  those  who 
are  Impelled  to  work  not  out  of  need  but 
for  some  other  reason — and  who  can  afford 
to  be  selective  In  taking  a  Job — we  not  only 
distort  our  view  of  economic  troubles  but 
we  actually  obscure  one  of  the  very  good 
things  about  our  society. 


Mr.  Clague  himself  realize*  this,  for  he 
has  lately  begun  segregating  teenager  and 
retired  unemployment.  But  they  are  still 
included  in  the  total  figure,  so  that  when 
somebody  says  our  unemployment  rate  Is  7 
percent,  or  whatever,  the  irrelevant  Is 
lumped  with  the  relevant,  the  good  with  the 
bad. 

What,  then,  do  we  really  want  to  meastu'e? 
Certainly  not  Just  the  number  of  people  who 
"don't  have  Jobs,"  nor  even  those  without 
Jobs  who  might  like  to  have  one  if  the 
Job  suits  them.  The  relevant  question  is 
how  many  people  whose  livelihood  depends 
upon  having  Jobs  are  unable  to  find  them. 
This  is  the  statistic  that  me.\sures  a  part 
of  our  economic  health  In  a  meaningful 
way. 

It  begs  the  question  to  argue  this  statistic 
can't  be  found  because  the  Bureau  csin't 
Judge  whether  the  unemployed  person  Is 
needy.  The  Bureau  doesn't  have  to  know 
whether  that  unemployed  steelworker  Is 
needy  in  the  sense  of  being  without  money 
to  buy  groceries.  His  earnings  are  the  sup- 
port of  himself  and  others  and  this  is  what 
makes  his  unemployment  a  meaningful  fact. 

But  this  is  precisely  the  statistic  for  which 
you  win  have  to  burrow  deep  to  find  aonld 
the  present  array  of  numbers.  We  are  still 
presented  with  an  unemployment  Index  as 
if  it  meant  what  it  plainly  doesn't,  because 
the  Bureau  persists  In  counting  as  the  same 
thing  things  that  aren't  the  same  thing  at 
all. 

If  this  isn't  the  cause  of  all  the  misunder- 
standing about  the  present  unemployment 
statistics  it  certainly  abets  It.  And  there- 
fore, It  seems  to  us,  however  accurate  they 
are,  Mr.  Clague's  statistics  do  not  yei  best 
serve  the  public  purpose. 

The  Unemployment  Statistics — Commis- 
sioner Clague  Views  the  Methods  of 
Measurement 


(By  Ewan  Clague) 

The  problem  of  vuiemployment  has'  re- 
ceived more  public  attention  In  1961  than  at 
any  time  since  tlie  depression  of  the  19S0's. 
The  current  overall  rate  of  unemployment — 
about  7  percent  of  the  total  civilian  labor 
force — has  led  some  people  to  raise  questions 
concerning  these  statistics. 

Who  is  counted  as  unemployed?  What  are 
we  trying  to  measure?  And  why  are  we 
measuring  It?  The  general  answer  to  these 
questions  is  that  the  measurement.s  which 
have  been  devised  were  determined  by  the 
public  purposes  to  be  served. 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  declared  the 
maintenance  of  high  employment  to  be  the 
established  policy  of  the  Government.  Under 
this  act,  the  Federal  Government  was  g^iven 
responsibility  for  creating  and  maintamlng 
conditions  under  which  "there  will  be  af- 
forded useful  employment  opportunities,  in- 
cluding self-employment,  for  those  able, 
willing,  and  seeking  to  work.  "  If  there  had 
been  no  nationwide  system  of  employment 
and  imemplojmient  statistics  in  existence  at 
that  time.  It  would  have  been  necessary  to 
create  one. 

As  It  Is.  the  household  survey,  the  employ- 
er reports  of  employment  and  hours  of  work, 
and  the  unemployment  Insurance  records 
constitute  the  tools  upon  which  any  admin- 
istration In  Washington  must  rely  in  analyz- 
ing the  current  economic  situation.  In  deter- 
mining Government  policies  to  deal  with 
recessions,  and  in  planning  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  economic  growth  and  stability.  I 
want  to  discuss  the  concepts  we  now  use,  the 
misunderstandings  which  exist  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  household  survey  data  to  meet 
public  needs. 

Who  are  the  employed'  This  is  not  as 
simple  a  concept  as  many  people  think. 

Some  groups  are  easy  to  classify,  in  July. 
1961,  there  were  about  57  million  paid  work- 


ers for  a  private  employer  or  Government. 
However,  there  are  Individual  business  pro- 
prietors, farmers,  self-employed  profession- 
als, and  others  who  work  on  their  own — over 
9  million  altogether.  These  are  mwe  trou- 
blesome. Our  test  Is  that  their  work  must 
be  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  In  some  in- 
come; do-it-yourself  projects  at  home  do  not 
count. 

Then  there  are  some  real  borderline  areas 
in  employment.  One  Is  unpaid  family  labor, 
a  wife  helping  her  husband  In  his  grocery 
store,  or  a  farm  boy  working  In  the  field 
with  his  father  We  count  these  as  employed 
if  they  work  15  hours  or  more  during  the 
week  In  a  family  enterprise.  During  the 
summer  th?re  are  usually  more  than  2  mil- 
lion such  workers  classified  as  employed.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  exclude  from  the  labor 
force  the  housewife  who  works  in  the  home. 

Still  another  borderline  area  Is  the  worker 
with  a  Job  who  Is  not  at  work  during  the 
week  of  reference — HI,  on  vacation,  taking 
part  in  a  strike,  etc.  Such  persons  are  classi- 
fied as  employed  because  they  have  Jobs; 
no  new  Jobs  are  required  for  them. 

There  is  one  group  of  workers  with  Jobs, 
who  were  formerly  classified  as  employed, 
but  who  in  1957  were  shifted  to  the  unem- 
ployed. These  are  workers  who  Ixave  been 
laid  off  by  their  employers,  but  with  a  noti- 
fication to  return  to  work  within  a  period  of 
30  days  or  less;  also,  new  Job  seekers  who 
have  a  commitment  to  a  Job  beginning  with- 
in 30  days  Since  these  workers  often  con- 
tinued to  be  out  of  work  for  tiiree  or  four 
more  weeks,  and  since  the  promised  Jobs 
did  not  always  materialize.  It  was  decided 
that  they  more  logically  belong  among  the 
unemployed.  When  the  shift  was  made  In 
1957.  about  250.000  workers  were  transferred 
from   the   employed  to   the  unemployed. 

In  each  of  the  above  groups  are  part-time 
workers.  Some  of  these  work  only  a  'ew 
hours  a  day  or  a  few  days  a  week,  but  want 
no  more  work. 

There  are  other  part-timers  who  want  more 
work  than  they  have.  In  recent  months 
there  have  been  about  3  million  such  work- 
ers. They  have  Jobs,  so  we  put  them  on  the 
employment  side  of  the  ledger. 

Some  critics  argue  that  the  time  lost  by 
these  workers  should  be  converted  to  unem- 
ployment on  the  biisis  of  assuming  one  un- 
employed person  for  every  37  5  hours  lost. 
However,  there  are  several  million  workers 
holding  two  or  more  Jobs  at  the  same  time, 
and  other  millions  working  substantial  over- 
time on  one  Job.  If  we  compute  the  short- 
age, we  must  also  compute  the  excess. 

In  summary,  the  employed  work  force  Is  a 
varied  and  heterogeneous  group. 

Who  are  the  unemployed?  Our  definition 
Is  clear  enough  in  general  terms — a  person 
who  has  done  no  work  during  the  stu-vey 
week,  but  is  looking  for  work. 

Also  Included  are  persons  waiting  to  be 
called  back  from  a  layoff,  or  to  a  new  Job; 
those  whose  search  has  been  Interrupted  by 
temporary  illness;  and  persons  in  stranded 
communities  or  occupations  who  have  been 
discouraged  in  their  search  for  work  because 
of  the  unavailability  of  Jobs.  Note  that  this 
definition  does  not  limit  the  unemployed  to 
those  who  are  dlsempl'-yed — that  Is,  who 
have  been  laid  off  from  Job's. 

The  most  clearly  defined  type  of  unem- 
ployed Is  the  year-round,  full-time  worker 
who  has  held  a  Job  In  the  past  and  who  Is 
looking  for  one  at  present.  This  would  most 
likely  be  a  male  worker,  perhaps  a  head  of 
a  family,  between  20  and  65  years  of  age;  but 
it  could  Include  a  single  woman,  a  married 
woman,  or  a  teenager. 

Some  people  think  that  teenagers  should 
be  left  out  of  the  unemployed.  In  the  month 
of  Jinie  1961,  there  were  2.5  million  young- 
sters under  age  20  who  came  out  of  school 
looking  for  work.  Some  were  looking  for 
permanent  Jobs,  others  were  Interested  only 
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In  temporary  summer  Jobs.  Altogether, 
about  1.6  million  found  Jobs  and  the  remain- 
ing 0.9  million  were  still  looking  for  work 
by  the  middle  of  the  month.  The  sharp 
June  rise  in  the  total  unemployment  figure 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  was  fully  ex- 
plained by  this  group. 

These  teenagers,  especially  those  who  have 
never  worked  before,  do  raise  a  conceptual 
problem  In  one  European  country  no  per- 
son Is  considered  as  unemployed  unless  he 
or  she  has  previously  held  a  Job.  However, 
I  believe  that  our  method  Is  the  sounder 
one.  We  count  as  employed  those  who  got 
Jobs.     Why  leave  out  those  who  didn't? 

In  my  Judgment  these  figures  supply  a 
useful  picture  of  the  labor  market.  We 
always  tabulate  these  teenagers  separately 
In  every  month  of  the  year,  so  that  thoee 
using  the  unemployment  statistics  as  a  guide 
can  allow  for  this  group.  Also,  we  seasonally 
adjust  the  unemployment  ratee,  so  that  this 
summer  bulge  can  be  discounted  In  economic 
analysis. 

What  should  we  do  with  elderly  persons 
drawing  pensions?  There  are  at  present  al- 
most 12  Va  million  men  and  women  drawing 
social  security  benefits.  Under  the  law,  such 
persons  are  permitted  to  earn  up  to  $1,200 
per  year  without  loss  of  benefits.  Many  of 
these  are  counted  among  the  3  million  men 
and  women  over  age  66  who  are  employed. 
almost  900.000  of  them  In  part-time  Jobs. 
At  present  our  figures  show  that  the  number 
In  this  age  group  seeking  work  is  about 
150.000.  but  this  amounts  to  less  than  3  per- 
cent of  the  total  unemployed.  However,  we 
publish  the  figxiree  for  this  group  every 
month,  so  that  they  can  be  subtracted  from 
the  total  unemployment  figures. 

Questions  are  frequently  raised  about  the 
method  of  coiuitlng  women,  particularly 
married  women.  Should  they  be  counted  aa 
unemployed  If  they  are  only  secondary  wage 
earners  or  are  looking  for  only  part-time 
work? 

But  married  women  make  up  about  one- 
fifth  of  all  the  unemployed  persons  In  this 
country,  and  more  than  half  of  all  employed 
women.  Almoet  three-fifths  of  our  Increase 
In  employment  during  the  decade  of  the 
fifties  was  accounted  for  by  married  women. 
We  can  no  longer  think  of  them  as  a  sec- 
ondary or  unimportant  part  of  our  labor 
supply. 

According  to  our  latest  study,  the  vast 
majority  of  unemployed  married  women — 
over  80  percent — are  looking  for  full-time 
Jobs  (we  do  not  now  collect  theae  figures 
every  month,  but  may  do  so  In  the  future) . 
Thus,  of  the  approximately  900,000  married 
women  who  were  unemployed  In  March  1&61, 
only  about  150.000  were  looking  for  part- 
time  Jobs.  Omission  of  this  group  would 
have  little  effect  on  the  count  of  unemployed 
and  probably  no  effect  on  the  trend. 

In  summary,  we  know  that  with  these 
broad  concepts  we  Include  many  different 
kinds  of  persons  with  many  different  degrees 
of  Job  attachments  or  Jobeeeklng  aspirations. 
Long  and  loud  arguments  have  gone  on  for 
years  about  this  proper  classification  of  cer- 
tain borderline  groups,  but  the  general 
structure  has  proved  to  be  useful. 

We  recognize  also  that  these  concepts 
alone  do  not  meet  every  need  for  informa- 
tion about  how  our  working  force  is  being 
utilized  or  how  well  the  economy  is  func- 
tioning In  providing  the  right  kinds  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  to  the  right  people. 
But  they  do  provide  a  measure  of  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  have  at  least  some  form 
of  employment,  and  a  measure  of  the  num- 
ber of  Jobseekers  who  have  not  been  able  to 
locate  what  Is  to  them  a  suitable  Job  as  of  a 
given  period  of  time. 

The  unemployment  rate:  The  doubts  of 
some  people  concerning  our  concepts  and 
definitions  arise  from  their  serious  concern 
about  the  effect  on  public  opinion  of  the  un- 


employment rate,  which  is  the  ratio  of  the 
xinemployed  to  the  labor  force  (employed 
plus   unemployed). 

We  publish  two  rates  for  total  unemploy- 
ment: One,  the  actual  for  the  month;  two, 
the  seasonally  adjusted,  which  eliminates 
the  wide  seasonal  variations.  In  July  1961 
they  were  almost  the  same — 7  and  6.9 — but 
they  can  differ  quite  widely. 

We  In  the  Department  of  Labor  have  con- 
tinually Insisted  that  analysis  of  the  un- 
employment problem  should  not  be  confined 
to  the  overall  rate.s  We  regularly  publish 
sep.arate  figures  and  rates  for  men.  for  wom- 
en, for  teenagers,  by  age  groups,  by  marital 
statu.s,  etc  It  is  also  possible  to  shift  some 
groups  and  to  calculate  rates  on  different 
combinations  of  employed  and  unemployed. 

Unem.plo>-ment  policies:  But  all  these 
classifications  and  reclassifications,  valuable 
as  they  are,  do  not  quite  get  to  the  heart  of 
the  controversy.  A  key  Issue  has  been  raised 
by  people  who  question  whether  persons 
who  don't  really  need  a  Job  should  be 
counted   among    the   unemployed. 

In  statistical  terras,  this  Is  not  a  practi- 
cal suggestion  Statistical  svirveys  cannot 
supply  answers  to  the  question  of  need.  It 
would  take  a  social  work  Investigation  of  ths 
family  to  determine  that 

Even  In  concept  this  is  not  the  way  to 
state  the  issue  Need  has  no  necessary  con- 
nection with  unemplojinent,  or  with  employ- 
ment. There  are  many  millions  of  persons 
holding  Jobs  In  this  country  who  dont  really 
need  them.  And  surely  there  must  be  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  unemployed  who  could 
get  along  without  a  Job.  But  In  a  free  econ- 
omy Jobs  are  not  allocated  on  a  basis  of 
need.  Even  in  referring  the  unemployed  to 
Jobs,  the  Employment  Service  puts  Its  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  qualifications  and  ability. 

But  people  who  raise  the  question  of  need 
In  connection  with  unemployment  are  think- 
ing primarily  of  the  social  and  economic 
policies  for  dealing  with  unemployment.  An 
unemployed  worker  seeking  a  Job  constitutes 
a  labor  market  fact;  but  what  the  Nation 
should  do  about  It  if  he  doesn't  find  a  Job 
is  an  entirely  different  matter. 

While  statistical  surveys  cannot  measure 
such  factors  as  Individual  or  family  need, 
some  additional  and  more  detailed  classifi- 
cations might  be  helpful  as  guides  to  public 
policy.  For  example.  Congress  has  provided 
funds  to  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
to  make  Intensive  surveys  of  the  workers 
drawing  temporary  extended  unemployment 
compensation.  These  studies  will  throw 
light  upon  that  particular  group  of  long- 
term  unemployed. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  plan- 
ning some  studies  next  winter  on  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  unemployed  to  obtain  more 
information  "in  depth"  concerning  the  de- 
gree of  attachment  of  various  classes  of 
workers  in  the  labor  force.  In  my  Judgment 
one  of  the  limitations  In  our  statistics  is  our 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  patterns  of  labor 
market  participation  by  the  unemployed  over 
a  period  of  years.  How  many  of  the  unem- 
ployed are  only  lightly  or  temporarily  in  the 
labor  market  as  compared  with  those  who 
have  been  full-time,  year-round  workers  for 
many  years? 

What  is  needed  in  connection  with  the 
unemployment  problem  is  not  to  reject  the 
statistics  we  now  have  but  to  provide  for 
more  detail  and  more  meaningful  break- 
downs, so  that  the  data  would  be  more  use- 
ful for  public  policy  decisions. 


KHRUSHCHEV'S  POSITION  ON 
GERMANY 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  to- 
day's edition  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  newspaper  appears  a  text  of  the 


statement  by  Premier  Khrushchev  ex- 
plaining his  position  on  Germany. 

Mr.  Khmshchev  says  that  the  general 
problem  is  one  o*  peaceful  settlement 
with  Germany.  But  from  that  point  on 
he  does  not  talk  about  Germany,  but 
rather  about  two  Germanys.  or  two  Ger- 
man states,  this  contrary  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination of  the  peoples  of  a  country. 
He  tries  to  evade  this  point  by  saying 
that  the  existence  of  two  German  states 
is  a  fact,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Thus 
he  misses  the  point  that  the  German 
people  do  not  like  it,  and  only  by  the  uni- 
lateral action  of  the  Soviets  in  signing  a 
separate  peace  treaty  with  East  Germany 
could  such  a  "fact"  artificially  be  created. 
Nowhere  in  his  statement  is  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  people  of  both  East  and 
West  Germany  should  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  determine,  by  free  elections, 
whether  or  not  one  or  two  German 
states  shall  exist.  Of  course  he  does  not 
dare  do  this  because  he  knows  that  the 
exodus  of  thousands  of  East  Berliners 
manifests  the  desire  for  freedom  which 
is  being  suppressed  under  the  puppet 
East  German  state,  so  called. 

The  Premier  seek2  to  draw  analogy 
between  our  signing  a  separate  peace 
treaty  with  Japan  and  his  proi>osal  to 
sign  a  separate  peace  treaty  with  East 
Germany.  The  difference,  of  course,  is 
that  there  is  a  single  Japan  and  not  two 
states  of  Japan.  In  conformity  with  the 
above-cited  principle  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  the  people  of  the  entire 
coimtry  of  Japan  have  been  given  their 
right  of  self-determination. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  makes  a  strong  point 
that  freedom  of  West  Berlin's  com- 
munications must  be  guaranteed.  In  the 
first  place,  he  says  nothing  about  guar- 
anteeing the  freedom  of  East  Berlin's 
communications,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  situation  it  appears  that  the  only 
guarantee  there  would  be  is  to  shut  off 
the  freedom  of  the  East  Berliners,  In 
the  second  place,  his  guarantee  must  be 
read  in  the  light  of  the  convenient 
change  he  has  unilaterally  sought  to 
make  in  the  guarantees  with  respect  to 
Germany  by  the  occupation  forces  and 
in  his  obvious  contempt  for  the  principle 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
respecting  the  freedom  of  self-determi- 
nation of  the  people  of  each  coiintry.  In 
this  light,  his  so-called  guarantee  means 
nothing. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  Premier  Khru- 
shchev says  that  the  Soviets  have  firmly 
decided  not  to  postpone  any  further  sign- 
ing of  a  German  peace  treaty,  and  that 
failure  of  the  Western  Powers  to  sign  a 
treaty  with  both  East  Germany  and  West 
Germany  will  result  in  the  Soviets  sign- 
ing a  separate  treaty  with  East  Germany. 
This  is  his  ultimatum:  a  separate  peace 
treaty  with  East  Germany,  or  a  treaty 
signed  by  the  Soviets  and  the  Western 
Powers  with  both  East  Germany  and 
West  Germany  establishing  a  free  city 
status  for  West  Berlin — not  for  both 
East  and  West  Berlin,  just  for  West  Ber- 
lin. Mr.  President,  if  Mr.  Khrushchev  is 
so  interested  in  a  free  city  of  West  Ber- 
lin, why  is  he  not  concerned  about  a  free 
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city  of  East  and  West  Berlin?  And  if  he 
is  concerned  about  free  cities,  why  not  a 
free  Germany  Itself?  Everyone  knows 
the  answer.  He  is  interested  only  In 
suppressing  the  freedom  of  the  r>eopIe  of 
East  Berlin  and  East  Germany;  and  he 
plans  to  continue  to  work  against  the 
self-determination  of  the  German  people 
in  complete  violation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  to  which  his  government 
is  a  signator. 

The  answer  is  clear,  Mr.  President. 
The  United  States  does  not  bargain  away 
or  negotiate  away  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  an  ac- 
companying article  entitled  "Columnist 
Reports  Khrushchev's  Pledge"  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Aug.  28,  1961] 
Khhushchev  Explains  PosmoN  on  Germany 

Niw  York,  August  27. — Following  Is  the 
text  of  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev's  views 
on  the  German  question,  as  given  Bell  Syn- 
dicate Columnist  Drew  Pearson  following  a 
recent  Interview  In  the  Soviet  Union: 

"Aa  I  luiderstand  It,  what  you  call  the 
Berlin  crisis  la  different  between  Socialist 
countries  and  countries  of  the  West  regard- 
ing the  fate  of  West  Berlin  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  German  peace  treaty.  I  should 
like  first  of  all  to  stress  that  this  question 
Is  but  a  part  of  the  general  problem  of  peace- 
ful settlement  with  Germany. 

"The  clamor  raised  by  certain  quarters  In 
the  West  which  promotes  whipping  up  of 
International  tensions  and  military  psychosis 
clearly  has  the  aim  of  making  it  difficult  to 
sign  a  German  peace  treaty.  A  start  should 
therefore  be  made  by  taking  up  the  major 
issue — that  of  a  German  peace  treaty. 

"This  Is  all  the  more  Important  since  the 
proposal  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  number 
of  the  countries  which  fought  against  Hit- 
lerite Germany  to  conclude  a  peace  treaty 
with  two  presently  existing  German  States 
which  are  legal  heirs  of  former  Germany  has 
provoked  completely  erroneous  reaction  on 
the  part  of  Western  Powers. 

"sees  hostile  position 
"An  especially  hostile  position  In  this  mat- 
ter is  taken  up  by  the  Government  of  West 
Germany.  In  this  It  is  supported  by  the 
Governments  of  United  States,  Prance,  and 
Britain.  According  to  the  Adenauer  govern- 
ment, they  are  rejecting  reasonable  pro- 
posals to  sign  a  peace  treaty  with  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  and  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,  though  such  treaty  in 
no  way  affects  the  interests  of  the  Western 
Powers. 

"Certainly  if  a  united  Germany  existed, 
such  a  peace  treaty  would  be  signed  with  It. 
But  at  present  no  such  united  Germany 
exists.  On  the  soil  of  the  former  Hitlerite 
reich,  two  German  states  with  diametrically 
opposed  economic  and  political  systems  have 
come  Into  being  and  have  taken  their  own 
roads  of  development. 

"I  do  not  want  to  delve  into  history  on 
this  question  and  give  an  account  of  why 
this  happened,  though  we  Soviet  people  do 
have  something  to  say  on  this  score.  It 
was  United  States,  Britain,  and  France  who 
split  Germany  as  far  back  &s  1947  when  they 
carried  out  a  series  of  economic  and  political 
measures  to  transform  their  occupation  zones 
first  Into  bizonia,  then  Into  trlzonla,  and 
finally  Into  the  Federal  Republic  (West) 
Germany. 

"Placed  before  the  fact  of  appearance  In 
the  western  part  of  Germany  of  a  separate 


■tate,  which,  by  the  way,  Immediately  started 
to  acquire  a  belligerent  revanchard  charac- 
ter, the  population  of  East  Germany  In  their 
turn  created  another  German  state,  German 
Democratic  Republic,  which  bore  a  peace- 
loving  and  democratic  character. 

"two     GERMAN     STATES 

"Thus,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  there 
actually  exists  In  central  Europe  two  Ger- 
man states,  and  It  is  from  this  fact  that  we 
should  proceed.  I  can  but  add  Uiat  the 
government  of  the  (East)  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic  has  repeatedly  sought  to  per- 
suade the  government  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  (West)  Germany  to  come  to  the 
conference  table  and  devise  ways  leading 
to  the  reunification  of  the  German  nation. 
Not  one  of  those  attempts  has  met  with 
success.  The  government  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public (West)  Germany  has  flatly  refused  to 
consider  any  proposals  by  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic  concerning  the  creation  of 
a  united  German  state. 

"Wliat  prompts  this  position  of  the  West 
German  government?  This  can  be  given  but 
one  explanation:  In  rejecting  peaceful  uni- 
fication of  the  German  nation,  the  govern- 
ment of  West  Germany  is  contemplating  the 
forcible  seiztu-e  of  (East)  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic.  Only  a  blind  man  can  fall 
to  see  that  the  attempt  to  swallow  that  re- 
public will  not  remain  unpunished.  latieed 
it  is  not  alone.  It  has  its  own  true  allies  who 
will  not  leave  it  in  time  of  trouble. 

"It  is  also  known  that  West  Germany,  too, 
has  her  allies  with  whom  it  is  linked  tiirough 
an  aggressive  NATO  pact.  Under  tliese 
conditions  attack  by  West  Germany  against 
the  German  Democratic  Republic  would  not 
be  local  conflict  but  would  be  the  suirt  of 
thermonuclear  war  without  parallel  In  his- 
tory, in  which  all  states  belonging  to,  two 
opposing  camps  would  take  p.'irt. 


OPPOSES  DELAY 

"How  then,  are  we  to  act  In  this  sltuattlon? 
Are  we  to  wait  until  Germany  reunites — 
which  as  you  see  can  take  place  only  by 
means  of  terrible  war — or  are  we  to  .slrn  a 
treaty  with  two  actually  existing  states  with- 
out further  delay? 

"We  believe  there  should  be  no  further 
delay. 

"Signing  of  a  peace  treaty  which  would 
write  finis  to  a  Second  World  War  and  legiti- 
mize orders  of  two  German  states  will  tie 
the  hands  of  revenge  seekers  and  discourage 
them  from  indulging  in  gambles.  And  only 
contrary,  further  delay  would  be  Interpreted 
by  revanch.ard  quarters  of  We?;t  Germany  as 
encouragement  to  aggression,  to  unleashing 
war. 

"It  ;s  proceeding  from  tiiis  that  we  cl>?cided 
to  put  an  end  to  procrastinations  In  the 
question  of  a  German  peace  treaty  And  If 
the  Government  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
(West)  Germany  continues  to  refuse  to  sign 
such  a  treaty,  It  will  be  signed  with  the 
(East)  German  Democrntic  Republic  which 
has  already  voiced  its  agreement.  The 
treaty  will  legitimize  borders  defined  by  the 
Potsdam  Agreement,  and  the  (East)  German 
Democratic  Republic  will  exercise  full  sov- 
ereignty on  It.s  territory,  free  from  burdetn  of 
vestiges  of  World  War  II.  ,. 

"FATE  OF  WEST  BE^ILIN  'j 

"Now  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  West  Ber- 
lin, as  I  already  said,  the  question  of  West 
Berlin  is  part  of  the  general  question  of 
signing  a  German  peace  treaty.  Following 
the  signing  of  a  peace  treaty  with  the  (Ea.st) 
German  Democratic  Republic.  West  Berlin 
will  receive  the  status  of  a  free  city  and  will 
be  complete  master  of  its  destiny.  Its  peop'.e 
will  live  under  such  social  and  political  sys- 
tem as  they  themselves  want  to  have.  We 
propose  to  Include  a  clause  in  the  treaty  to 
the  effect  that  no  one  shall  have  the  right  to 
Interfere  In  the  affairs  of  West  Berlin  or  Im- 
pose their  order  upon  its  people. 


"It  would  seem  that  this  would  completely 
suit  the  Western  Powers,  which  have  re- 
peatedly declared  that  the  population  of 
West  Berlin  must  have  complete  freedom 
and  Independence  In  choice  of  their  way  of 
life.  Nevertheless,  the  leaders  of  the  West- 
ern Powers  are  vigorously  opposing  our  pro- 
posals and  In  so  doing  are  whipping  up  un- 
paralleled clamor  around  the  Berlin  issue 
akin  to  military  hysteria. 

"What  then  are  they  displeased  over?  They 
are  displeased  over  the  fact  that  the  signing 
of  a  German  peace  treaty  and  granting  of  free 
city  status  to  West  Berlin  automatically  puts 
an  end  to  occupation  status  on  whose  basis 
their   troops  are  stationed   in   that  city. 

"Contrary  to  plan  and  f.mi  statements  of 
the  Governments  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  regarding  their 
readiness  to  provide  West  Berlin  with  any 
kind  of  guarantee,  the  statesmen  of  the  West, 
notably  Adenauer  and  Brandt,  keep  alleging 
that  we  want  to  "seize"  West  Berlin.  It  is 
not  In  vain  that  people  say  that  the  lie  walks 
on  short  legs. 

"SUGGESTS  PLEDGE 

I  should  like  to  know  what  the  Western 
Powers  would  reply  to  the  following  concrete 
proposal:  Let  the  United  States,  Britain. 
France,  and  the  Soviet  Union  Jointly  give  a 
solemn  pledge  to  respect  and  protect  the 
freedom.  Independence,  and  rights  of  the 
free  city  of  West  Berlin. 

"I  believe  you  will  agree  with  this.  We. 
loo,  agree.  Then  where  are  grounds  for  In- 
flaming passions  and  whipping  up  military 
psychosis  around  the  so-called  Berlin 
question? 

"The  question  remains  of  freedom  of  ac- 
cess to  West  Berlin.  As  you  know,  it  is  around 
this  question  that  adversaries  of  signing  a 
German  peace  treaty  are  raising  particular 
clamor.  It  Is  all  the  more  Important  to  give 
complete  clarity  to  this  question. 

"We  have  said,  and  we  repeat,  that  no  one 
Is  encroaching  on  freedon:i  of  access  to  West 
Berlin.  On  the  contrary,  in  proposing  a  con- 
clusion of  a  German  peace  treaty  we  empha- 
size that  freedom  of  West  Berlin's  com- 
munications must  bo  guaranteed.  The  West 
Berlin  Government,  as  any  sovereign  govern- 
ment, must  have  the  right  to  maintain 
diplomatic,  economic,  and  cultural  ties  with 
any  country  of  any  continent. 

"CrrES   DUTERINCES 

"Then  where  do  our  differences  lie?  They 
lie  in  the  following: 

"We  want  to  do  away  completely  with  the 
vestiges  of  World  War  II  while  Western  coun- 
tries— United  States,  Britain,  and  France — ■ 
are  clinging  in  every  way  prjssible  to  those 
vestiges,  seeking  thereby  to  assure  thetr 
troops  access  to  West  Berlin  on  the  ba.sls  of 
occupation  rights  which  stem  from  the  re- 
gime of  Hitlerite  Germany's  stirrender. 

"But  one  thing  does  not  conform  to  the 
other.  Ask  any  lawyer  and  he  will  tell  you 
that  if  a  peace  treaty  is  signed  then  a  state 
of  war  is  terminated.  However,  If  a  state  of 
war  Is  terminated,  then  how  can  an  occupa- 
tion regime  be  preserved  In  West  Berlin? 
This  is  impossible. 

"The  sovereign  countries  of  the  world — 
and  the  German  Democratic  Republic  is  of 
their  number — are  guided  by  a  universally 
accepted  rule:  If  their  routes  of  communi- 
cation with  other  countries  run  through  the 
territory  of  third  states,  then,  naturally, 
agreement  of  tho.<>e  third  states  is  always  re- 
quired in  order  to  use  those  communica- 
tions, no  matter  how  they  may  run — on 
ground,  in  the  air  or  across  water.  This 
holds  good  In  regard  to  any  country,  regard- 
less of  what  social  system  It  may  belong  to. 

"As  an  argiunent  against  dealing  with 
(East)  Germany,  some  Western  personali- 
ties protest  that  they  cannot  deal  with  that 
government  since  the  United  States  and 
other  Western  Powers  fought  against  Ger- 
many.     This    argument    is    completely    un- 
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fotmded.  Indeed  we  too  fought  and  are 
known  to  have  borne  the  brunt  of  war 
against  Germany,  Including  that  part  of  It 
wiiich  today  makes  up  the  Federal  Republic 
of  (West)  Germany.  Nonetheless,  we  main- 
tain relations  with  and  whenever  necessary 
deal  with  the  Government  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  tWcst)  Germany. 

"CIVXS    EXAMPLE 

"Let  me  give  you  one  example  which  I  have 
already  mentioned  In  one  of  my  speeches. 
We  are  now  operating  a  direct  railroad  serv- 
ice l)etween  Moscow  find  Paris.  These  trains 
pass  through  the  territory  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  (West)  Germany.  Before  sign- 
ing an  agreement  with  France,  we  naturally 
approached  the  Government  of  West  Ger- 
many with  a  request  that  it  allow  transit  of 
trains  through  Its  territory,  and  It  was  only 
after  agreement  was  received  and  appropriate 
agreements  signed  that  this  train  service 
started  to  operate. 

'Thousands  of  such  examples  could  be  ad- 
duced. The  same  rules  should  also  be  applied 
la  regard  to  access  to  West  Berlin  after  a 
peace  treaty  l.s  signed.  Respect  for  sovereign- 
ty must  be  observed  with  regard  to  aU  coun- 
tries, (East)  Germany  Included. 

"This  rule  represents  the  law  of  laws,  and 
If  we  start  to  flout  it  there  will  be  no  stabil- 
ity In  the  world,  there  will  be  no  peaceful 
coexistence  of  states,  and  in  general  there 
may  well  be  no  peace. 

"And  if  certain  state  and  political  leaders 
say:  Let  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  coun- 
tries sign  a  peace  treaty  while  leaving  the 
Western  Powers  that  right  of  access  to  West 
Berlin  which  stems  from  occupation  status, 
they  are  wishing  for  the  impossible.  When 
a  peace  treaty  is  signed  It  is  quite  natural 
that  rights  of  conquering  powers  which  stem 
from  surrender  of  conquered  country  come 
to  an  end. 

"Two  German  sutes  with  which  a  peace 
treaty  will  be  signed  will  from  then  on  be 
completely  sovereign.  And  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  other  countries  like  the  re- 
gime existing  in  one  or  the  other  of  them, 
they  shall  have  to  maintain  relations  with 
them  in  conformity  with  the  generally  ac- 
cepted standards  of  international  law. 

"RECALLS    JAPANESE    THEATY 

"It  might  be  opportune  In  this  connection 
to  recall  w'lat  transpired  at  the  time  of  the 
signing  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Japan  The 
Soviet  Army  routed  the  main  nucleus  of 
Japanese  troops,  the  Kwantung  army  In 
Manchuria  After  the  surrender  of  Japan, 
the  Soviet  Union  together  with  the  United 
States  and  other  allies,  devised  measures  to 
control  postwar  development  of  Japan.  So- 
viet representatives  took  the  most  active  part 
In  the  work  of  the  Allied  council  In  Tokyo. 
When,  however,  the  question  arose  of  con- 
cluding peace,  the  United  States  signed  a 
separate  treaty,  disregarding  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  unilaterally  liquidated  the 
Allied  council  for  Japan  and  started  to  oust 
Soviet  representatives  from  Tokyo  And 
though  we  had  rights  and  comrnltments 
which  stemmed  from  the  fact  of  Japans  sur- 
render, our  allies   disregarded   them. 

"Why  are  the  United  States  and  their 
allies  now  trying  to  describe  as  Illegal  our 
intention  to  sign  a  peace  treaty  with  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  In  the  event 
that  Western  Powers  refuse  to  Join  us  in  a 
peace  treaty  with  two  German  States? 
What  suits  the  United  States  they  declare 
to  be  legitimate,  but  what  does  not  suit  the 
United  States  they  call  illegal.  Is  this 
logical? 

"Thus  It  Is  quite  evident  that  the  Western 
Powers  su-e  artificially  whipping  up  a  dispute 
around  the  Berlin  question  by  Injecting  a 
spirit  of  war  hysteria  in  order  to  aggravate 

international  tensions  still  further  and  cre- 
ate a  pretext  to  unleash  war  against  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Socialist  camp  as  a 
whole.     Arguments   that    they   are    allegedly 


fighting  to  preserve  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence of  population  of  West  Berlin  are  false 
through  and  through,  since  no  one  Is  men- 
acing that  freedom  and  Independence. 

"8T7HB    trp    POSmON 

"We  are  saying:  'Let  us  sign  a  peace  treaty, 
let  us  establish  free  city  status  for  West 
Berlin,  let  us  provide  It  with  all  necessary 
guarantees."  We  are.  moreover,  ready  our- 
selves to  participate  In  the  exercise  of  those 
guarantees.  We  are  also  ready  to  agree  to 
these  guarantees  being  reinforced  by  the 
presence  In  West  Berlin  of  token  troops  of 
the  United  States,  Britain.  France,  and  tl-e 
Soviet  Union.  TTicse  should  be  smaller  nun  - 
bers,  literally  tcken  tro'-'i'is,  becatise  no  large 
numbers  of  armed  forces  will  be  necessary 
there  In  order  to  guarantee  free  city  status. 
In  that  case,  agreement  could  be  reached 
with  the  Government  of  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic  regarding  freedom  of  com- 
munication for   those  military   contingents. 

'That  In  effect  sums  up  our  position  on 
the  German  question.  That  Is  what  we  are 
calling  for. 

"I  should  like  again  and  again  to  empha- 
size that  we  are  striving  for  elimination  of 
vestiges  of  World  War  II.  We  want  the  at- 
mosphere In  Etirope  and,  therefore,  through- 
out the  world  to  become  purer  so  that  all 
nations  of  the  world  should  breathe  fresh 
air,  so  that  all  countries  shall  live  as  good 
neighbors,  so  that  they  shall  build  peaceful 
relations  with  one  another,  so  that  htiman 
relations  shall  live  without  fear  of  war. 

"It  Is  for  this  reason  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment and  governments  of  other  Socialist 
countries  which  took  part  in  the  war  against 
Hitlerite  Germany  have  firmly  decided  not 
to  p>ostpone  any  further  signing  of  a  German 
peace  Ueaty.  We  will  regret  It  if  Western 
Powers  should  not  wish  to  Join  us  in  signing 
a  peace  treaty.  But  In  that  event  we  will 
be  compelled  to  sign  a  i>eace  treaty  with  the 
German   I>emocratlc   Republic   alone. 

'You  ask  when  It  would  be  desirable  to 
hold  negotiations.  The  answer  is  that  solu- 
tion of  the  question  permits  no  delay.  We 
are.  therefore,  ready  at  any  moment  to  meet 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Western  Powers  on 
this  matter  if  they  have  a  sincere  desire  to 
achieve  realistic  settlement  of  the  German 
problem  on  a  mutually  acceptable  basis. 

"To  this  I  should  add  that  they  no  less 
than  we — and  perhaps  even  more  so — should 
be  Interested  In  having  this  problem  i>eace- 
fully  solved,  and  if  leaders  of  Western  Pow- 
ers, notably  President  Kennedy,  want  such 
settlement,  we  have  declared  long  ago  that 
we  are  always  ready  to  come  to  the  round- 
table   for   peaceful    negotiations." 


Columnist    Reports    Khrushchev's    Pledge 

New  York,  August  28. — Columnist  Drew 
Pearson  said  today  Soviet  Premier  Khru- 
shchev told  him  the  Soviet  Union  would 
guarantee  Berlin's  status  as  a  "free  city" 
after  signing  a  separate  peace  treaty  with 
Communist  East  Germany. 

Reporting  on  an  Interview  Mr.  Khrushchev 
granted  In  the  Black  Sea  resort  of  Sochi,  Mr. 
Pearson  said  the  Soviet  leader  declared: 

"We  are  also  ready  to  agree  to  those  guar- 
antees being  reinforced  by  the  presence  In 
West  Berlin  of  token  troops  of  the  United 
States,  Britain,  and  France,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  " 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  made  this  offer  before. 
Tlie  Soviet  news  agency  Tass  reported  on 
June  11  Mr  Khrushchev  advanced  It  In  pro- 
posing to  President  Kennedy  during  their 
Vienna  meeting  that  an  Immediate  peace 
conference  be  convened  to  draw  up  an  all- 
German  peace  treaty. 

In  EUbsequent»8peeches,  and  In  liis  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Khrushchev  at- 
tached a  condition  the  West  always  has  re- 
jected in  the  past  A  free,  demilitarized 
Berlin,  he  said,  would  have  to  negotiate  with 
Communist  East   Germany   for   use   of  land, 


sea,  and  air  lines  of  communication  wltli 
West  Germany— 1 10  miles  from  Berlin. 

The  United  States  has  insisted  acceps 
routes  to  Berlin,  and  the  West's  free  use  of 
them,  are  guaranteed  in  World  War  II  agree- 
ments that  the  Soviet  Union  signed. 
U.S.  officials  further  insist  the  East  Ger- 
man regime  is  not  a  legitimate  government 
and.  therefore,  without  legal  rights  to  ne- 
gotiate on  the  access  routes. 

"We  have  said,  and  we  repeat,"  the  So- 
viet leader  told  Mr.  Pearson,  "that  no  one 
is  encroaching  on  freedom  of  access  to  West 
Berlin.  On  the  contrary,  in  proposing  a 
conclusion  of  a  German  peace  treaty  we  em- 
phasize that  freedom  of  West  Berlin's  com- 
munications must  be  guaranteed. 

"The  West  Berlin  OOvernment,  as  any  sov- 
erelgn  government,  must  have  the  right  to 
maintain  diplomatic,  economic,  and  cultural 
ties  with  any  country  of  any  continent." 

State  Department  officials  In  Washington 
who  had  read  the  text  said  they  saw  nothing 
basically  new  In  Mr.  Khrushchev's  remarks 
and  declined  comment  on  them.  The  White 
House  also  refused  comment. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  set  forth  his  views  on  the 
German  question  in  an  English- language 
summary  he  had  dra^iTi  up  after  talking  with 
Mr.  Pearson  several  hours. 


THE   OPINION   OF   MANKIND   WITH 
RESPECT  TO  BERLIN 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  excellent  lead  editorial  in  the  August 
24  issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
entitled.  "The  Opinion  of  Mankind." 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Douglas  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
torial well  points  out  that  it  is  well  to 
evaluate  the  "opinion"  of  coxmtries  in 
light  of  the  freedom  of  the  people  in 
those  countries  and  the  degree  of  In- 
formation and  responsibility  present. 

This  leads  one  naturally  to  the  opinion 
of  the  so-called  neutral  nations,  and 
particularly  their  opinion  over  the  Ber- 
lin crisis.  India  has  been  considered  a 
neutral  nation  because  of  the  so-called 
neutral  attitude  of  Mr.  Nehru.  The 
other  day,  Mr.  Nehru  manifested  how 
unneutral  he  really  is  when  he  suggested 
that  the  right  of  access  to  West  Berlin 
on  the  part  of  the  West  has  been  "di- 
luted" by  events  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  This  merely  compounded  his 
unneutral  attitude  of  ignoring  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Soviets  in  closing  the  border 
between  East  and  West  Berlin.  In  to- 
days  Washington  Evening  Star  news- 
paper appears  an  editorial  entitled 
"Looking  the  Other  Way"  and  a  timely 
article  by  Crosby  S.  Noyes,  entitled  "How 
Neutral  Would  Neutrals  Be?"  both  of 
which  develop  very  clearly  the  so-called 
"neutralism"  of  Mr.  Nehru,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  be  printed 
in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Aug  28,  1961] 
Looktng  the  Other  Wat 

India's  Prime  Minister  Nehru  seeins  :o  be- 
lieve   that   the    Wests   occupaticn    r:*^:*   ui 
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Berlin  are  legally  sustainable,  but  that  the 
right  of  access  to  West  Berlin  has  been  "di- 
luted." Just  what  this  means  is  less  than 
clear,  especially  in  view  of  his  belated  "clari- 
fication" to  the  effect  that  the  West  has 
valid  access  rights  after  all. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Nehru's  comments  on  this  point. 
He  is  entitled  to  his  opinion,  and  if  he  doubts 
that  the  West  has  a  right  of  access  to  Ber- 
lin there  is  nothing  to  stop  him  from  saying 
so. 

What  does  surprise  us  is  his  seeming  in- 
difference to  what  actually  has  happened  in 
Berlin.  By  sealing  the  border,  the  East 
German  puppet  government,  acting  at  the 
direction  of  its  masters  in  Moscow,  has  con- 
verted East  Germany  into  a  vast  concentra- 
tion camp.  An  unknown  but  certainly  large 
number  of  East  Germans  who  would  have 
fled  to  the  West  in  search  of  freedom  are 
now  effectively  sealed  up  behind  barbed  wire 
and  brick  walls.  For  years,  Mr.  Nehru  has 
been  an  advocate  of  liberty  and  a  harsh 
critic  of  Western  "imperialism"  In  any  form. 
But  in  a  long  speech  to  the  upper  house  of 
the  Indian  Parliament  he  found  no  occa- 
sion to  utter  a  single  complaint  against  this 
ruthless  Communist  suppression  of  the  East 
Germans.  Not  even  by  so  much  as  one  word 
did  he  condemn  this  most  brutal  form  of 
imperialism.  Instead,  he  was  willing  to  look 
the  other  way — and  to  content  himself  with 
a  dissertation  on  the  West's  legal  right  of 
access  to  Berlin. 

Had  the  United  States  done  such  a  thing. 
had  we  resorted  to  force  to  lock  up  a  whole 
people,  the  anguished  protests  from  the 
"neutrals  '  would  have  been  heard  around 
the  world.  And  Mr.  Nehru's  voice,  we  are 
sure,  would  have  been  among  the  most  cen- 
sorious. But  when  the  Russians,  acting 
through  their  stooges,  do  It,  no  protesting 
voice  Is  raised.  Why  do  we  spend  so  much 
time  wringing  our  hands  and  worrying  about 
what  these  neutrals  "  may  think  of  us  or 
say  about  us? 


How  Neutral  Would  Neutrals  Be? 

Paris. — It  is  hard  to  think  of  anything 
sillier  than  the  Idea  which  seems  to  be  gain- 
ing ground  in  some  parts  that  the  neutral 
nations  of  the  world  may  have  an  Important 
role  to  play  in  resolving  the  current  crisis 
in  Berlin. 

This  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  a  major 
preoccupation  of  some  Western  leaders  since 
the  crisis  began.  The  neutrals,  it  was  said, 
could  play  a  restraining  role  on  Russia  In 
Berlin.  The  legal  Justifications  of  the  West- 
ern position  there  would  impress  them. 
Their  reactions  are  considered  important  in 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  to  engage 
Russia  in  early  negotiations.  Above  all,  the 
outcome  of  the  neutralist  conference  which 
opens  this  week  in  Belgrade  is  being  watched 
with  nervous  concern. 

There  are,  of  course,  those  who  have  an 
unshakable  faith  in  the  collective  wisdom 
of  neutral  nations  to  solve  almost  every  prob- 
lem raised  by  the  cold  war.  There  are  those 
who  hold  quite  seriotisly  to  the  proposition 
that  the  United  States  has  no  interest  in  the 
world  more  vital  than  the  good  opinion  of 
uncommitted  peoples.  Nothing  may  be  done 
which  risks  offending  the  least  of  them.  In 
every  case  when  the  interests  of  great  powers 
clash  some  are  quite  willing  to  submit  the 
issue  to  mediation,  if  not  arbitration,  by 
neutrals  in  the  United  Nations  and  else- 
where. 

Up  to  this  point  the  great  powers  have 
been  willing  to  go  quite  far  in  this  direction. 
The  Russians,  as  well  as  the  Western  powers, 
have  been  eagerly  lining  up  neutralist  sup- 
port over  the  problem  of  Berlin.  They  have 
actively  encouraged  its  Inscription  on  the 
agenda  of  the  coming  Belgrade  conference. 
And  they  have  invited  a  number  of  promi- 


nent neutralist  leaders,  including  Ghana's 
Kwame  Nkumah  and  India's  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  to  Moscow  during  this  critical  jieriod. 

REDS    MORE    REALISTIC 

On  the  question  of  neutralist  influence, 
however,  the  Russians  are  a  good  deal  more 
realistic  than  s<Jme  westernrrs.  Llonizatlon 
in  Moscow  of  successions  of  Asian  and  Afri- 
can leaders  has  never  had  the  remotest  effect 
on  the  formation  of  Russian  policy.  The 
awarding  of  Lenin  Peace  Prizes  has  never 
entered  into  the  calculation  of  basic  Rus- 
sian interests. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Russians  inflate  the 
importance  of  neutral  nations  in  the  expec- 
tation that  neutralist  Influence  will  work  to 
their  own  advantage.  They  know — and  most 
neutralist  leaders  know  it  too — that  Russia 
is  risking  nothing  In  this  process  since  Rus- 
sia, as  Premier  Khrushchev  freely  admits, 
cares  not  two  hoots  what  anyone  may  think 
or  say  about  its  own  vital  interests  On  the 
other  hand,  they  hope — and  events  en- 
courage the  hope — that  Western  policy  in 
Berlin  or  elsewhere  can  be  practically  para- 
lyzed by  its  subordination  to  the  collective 
will  of  the  uncommitted  peoples  of  the  world. 

Prime  Minister  Nehru's  recent  analysis  of 
the  situation  in  Berlin  is  an  illuminating 
case  in  point.  His  subsequent  retraction 
and  clarlflcatlons  have  not  changed  the  cen- 
tral point  of  Mr.  Nehru's  original  speech  to 
the  Indian  Parliament:  So  far  <is  he  is  con- 
cerned, the  allies  in  Berlin  haven  t  much  of 
a  legal  leg  to  stand  on.  Whereas,  he  says, 
"the  Soviet  and  East  German  authorities 
could  very  well  argue  that  they  have  the 
right  to  regulate  and  control  the  movement 
from  East  Berlin  to  the  West  Berlin  area." 

SILENT    JUSTIFICATION  jj 

The  legal  argument  was  all  that  interested 
Mr  Nehru  Whether  the  Communist  action 
In  Berlin  was  Uistitied  or  not  was  another 
matter" — a  matter  on  which  Mr  Nehru  as  a 
good  neutralist  would  never  venture  an  opin- 
ion. When  a  good  neutralist  cjndemns  a 
political  action  on  moral  or  humanitnrian 
grounds  it  is  almost  Invariably  the  West 
which  is  condemned  Such  arguments  ap- 
plied to  the  Eastern  bloc  are  recognized  as  a 
pure  waste  of  breath. 

When  it  comes  to  neutralist  opinion  on 
Berlin,  however,  there  are  other  factors  which 
the  West  can  Ignore  only  at  its  own  peril. 
Few  neutralist  leaders  feel  in  any  way  di- 
rectly concerned  with  the  cold  war  struggle 
in  Western  Europe.  The  overwhelming  im- 
portance of  Berlin  m  this  struggle  is  for 
them  a  matter  of  little  interest  except  as  It 
may  affect  events  in  their  own  areas. 

In  the  Berlin  crisis  these  neutralist  lead- 
ers see  primarily  the  danger  of  a  showdown 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia  which 
may  Involve  them  in  a  general  war  Their 
obvious  interest  is  to  prevent  this  showdown 
at  all  cost.  And  the  obvious  way  to  do  It  is 
to  bring  about  the  capitulation  of  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  parties. 

Since  as  a  matter  of  experience  and  logic 
they  can  expect  to  have  little  leverage  on  the 
Russian  policy,  the  neutralist  effort  very  pre- 
dictably from  now  on  will  be  to  undermine 
and  weaken  the  Western  position  in  Berlin. 
To  the  extent  that  this  effort  is  allowed  to 
influence  Western  policy  the  going  is  sure 
to  get  rougher  as  time  goes  on.  Those  who 
look  to  .he  neutralists  as  arbiters  in  the  Ber- 
lin dispute  are  due  for  the  saddest  of  awak- 
enings. 

[Exhibit  I| 
The  Opinion  of  Mankind 
How  much  should  world  opinion  weigh  in 
any  nation's  policy?  This  question  is  press- 
ing upon  statesmen  as  never  before.  Even 
the  Kremlin  has  to  consider  it.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev has  not  even  dared  let  his  own  peo- 


ple learn  the  truth  about  Hungary  or  Berlin. 
Washington  hears  some  Americans  declaring 
it  should  be  careful  not  to  affront  world 
opinion  and  others  declaring  too  much  at- 
tention  is   paid    to   what   other   folks    think. 

No  one  should  underestimate  the  force  of 
opinion  in  this  day.  As  never  before  in  his- 
tory popular  opinion  is  effective  in  the  con- 
duct of  nations.  And  the  technical  advances 
in  communication  promise  to  make  opinion 
even  more  powerful.  It  must  be  counted 
even  as  a  military  factor. 

Those  who  have  faith  in  democracy  can 
rejoice  that  opinion  is  so  widely  powerful 
today  But  is  it  to  be  effective  only  where 
free  peoples  have  a  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind,  as  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  put  it?  Must  it  work  always 
to  the  advantage  of  the  very  dictators  who 
suppress  it  insofar  as  possible?  Can  free 
men  prevent  this  and  remain  true  to  their 
own  values? 

Somehow  they  must.  Every  day  we  en- 
counter unfair  applications  of  what  Senator 
Fi.fLBRiGHT  has  called  "the  double  standard 
in  diplomacy"  Moscow,  which  has  capped  a 
succession  of  colonial  grabs  by  locking  the 
Berlin  door  to  its  East  German  prison,  has 
the  effrontery  to  attack  France  in  the  United 
Nations  over  Blzerte.  And  it  expects  by  doing 
so  to  win  popular  approval  in  much  of 
Africa  and  Asia  which  have  a  voice  today 
simply  because  Western  nations  heeded  de- 
sires for  independence 

The  same  situation  appears  in  many  arms 
control  discussions  No  one  can  be  sure  to- 
day that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  carrylns: 
on  atomic  tests.  For  3  years  at  the  risk 
of  being  militarily  outdistanced  Britain  and 
the  United  States  have  abstained  even  from 
fallout-free  underground  tests.  Is  world 
opinion  putting  pressure  on  Moscow  to  agree 
to  lnsp>ection?  Not  very  visibly  Much  more 
evident  are  the  pacifist  and  unilateral  dis- 
armament campaigns,  centering  iUogically  on 
the  West's  most  effective  war  deterrent — 
the  Polaris  submarines 

In  dealing  with  such  opinion  Western 
statesmen  face  not  merely  a  double  standard 
but  much  irrationality  and  Irrespon.sibility 
Many  folk  who  are  not  Communists  are 
using  freedom  to  help  Communists  destroy 
freedom.  More  attention  is  given  to  arms 
than  to  the  evil  purpose  which  might  use 
them. 

There  is  irrationality  too  in  giving  equal 
weight  to  all  votes  in  the  U.N  Assembly. 
Some  represent  tiny  nations,  others  states 
where  no  good  means  of  ascertaining  opinion 
exists,  others  where  no  adequate  informa- 
tion is  obtainable,  others  where  no  free  opin- 
ion can  be  expressed 

In  constitutional  democracies  there  is  a 
basic  reliance  on  the  ultimate  wisdom  of  the 
people.  But  this  assumes  freedom  and  a 
modicum  of  information  and  responsibility. 
Statesmen  must  dare  to  stand  against  hys- 
teria and  remain  true  to  their  own  conscien- 
tious Judgment. 

So  must  nations.  A  "decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind"  must  be  combined 
with  Polonlus'  famous  advice  to  Laertes. 
"To  thine  own  self  be  true  •  •  •  thou  canst 
not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 


THE  BERLIN  CRISIS 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  Berlin  situation,  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  appears  a  discerning  article  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Alsop  on  the  subject 
of  'Liberation  Versus  Containment."  A 
reading  of  this  article  should  convince 
anyone  that  the  policy  of  containment  of 
Communist  world  aggression  is  still  very 
sound,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
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rpsistir\g  further  advances  against  free- 
dom but  also  as  a  means  of  actually  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  freedom.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Liberation   Versus   Containment 
(By  Joseph  Alsop ) 

The  Idea  is  beginning  to  be  spread  abroad 
that  the  Western  allies  have  suffered  a  lieavy 
reverse  because  they  ha\e  failed  to  prevent 
Nlkita  S.  Khrushchev  from  shutting  the 
gite  of  this  disordered  East  German  Jail. 

There  is  a  Inrp"  element  of  commcn  or 
garden  hypocrisy  in  this  talk.  Anyone  who 
seeks  to  Interfere  with  Klirushchev's  man- 
ai^ement  of  lus  dependent  Jails  must  be 
ready  to  go  to  war  for  the  purpose  No  one 
W.1S  ready  to  go  to  war  when  the  East  Ger- 
mans rose  in  1953.  or  when  the  Hungarians 
rose  in  1956 — which  were  really  good  oppor- 
tunities 

No  one  is  really  ready  to  go  to  war  today. 
in  order  to  keep  open  the  East  German  Jail 
gate.  But  in  addition  to  hypocrisy,  this  talk 
about  a  bad  defeat  at  Berlin  betrays  seri- 
ous confusion  about  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Berlin  crUls. 

Nine  years  aK">.  when  the  balance  of  mili- 
tary power  was  so  much  more  favorable  to 
the  West,  it  waa  possible  for  honest  and 
prudent  men  to  advocate  a  "liberation 
policy  " — even  though  the  ad\ocacy  of  that 
policy  In  1952  turned  out  to  be  rather  less 
than  honest,  when  the  test  came  in  1953. 
In  the  context  of  an  active  liberation  policy, 
Berlin  had  great  Impwrtance  as  a  "show- 
case," an  escape  route,  a  base  for  propaganda, 
and  a  center  of  eastward  penetration. 

But  in  the  present  ctnuext,  after  a  deep. 
unfavorabie  change  in  the  military  power 
balance.  Berlin  has  quite  another  kind  of 
Importance.  The  fre«  city  no  longer  has  so 
much  meaning  as  a  lever  of  liberation,  since 
the  liberation  policy  was  long  ago  publicly 
ataandfjned  by  those  who  first  proposed  it. 
But  the  free  city  is  more  tlian  ever  impor- 
tant as  tile  decisive  symbol,  the  final,  cru- 
cial proof,  of  tlie  West's  readiness  to  hold 
tiie  line  against  Soviet  aggression. 

The  historical  accidents  which  have  given 
this  role  to  Berlin  do  not  enormously  mat- 
ter. What  matters  is  the  kind  of  catastro- 
phe that  will  certainly  ensue,  if  the  Western 
/Hies  fall  to  discharge  their  solemn  obliga- 
tions to  defend  Berlin's  freedom.  Berlin's 
freedom  Is  not  threatened  by  the  closing  of 
the  Jail  gates;  but  it  is  most  obviously 
threatened  by  the  Soviet  and  East  German 
drive  to  gain  control  of  Berlin's  access 
r  iutes.  Right  there,  is  the  heart  of  the 
crisis. 

If  the  access  route.";  are  not  defended,  and 
If  Berlin's  freedom  Is  not  maintained!  the 
sequel  will  be  a  kind  of  worldwide  political 
prirthquake.  Every  American  and  Western 
position,  all  around  the  globe  will  be  more 
or  less  fatally  undermined.  That  is  what 
Khrushchev  wants  to  gain  from  the  Berlin 
crisis,  and  that  is  why  the  Western  leaders 
have  decided  to  risk  war  for  Berlin's  freedom, 
although  not  to  keep  the  Jail  gate  open. 

Furthermore,  this  exceedingly  grave  deci- 
sion is  by  no  means  purely  defensl\-e.  Evi- 
dence is  constantly  accumulating  that  Khru- 
shchev badly  needs  the  kind  of  earth-shaking 
success  he  is  seeking  at  Berlin,  in  order  to 
guarantee  the  stability  and  growth  of  the 
Sjviei  Empire. 

Th-,se  who  do  not  believe  the  evidence 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Itself  has  now  achieved 
stability,  are  very  wishful  indeed.  But  It  is 
equally  mistaken  to  Ignore  the  evidence  that 
there  is  bad  trouble  ouUlde  Russia,  in  the 
Suviet  Empire. 


The  latest  item  takes  the  form  of  reliable 
reports  of  an  agarian  crisis,  com.blned  with 
fairly  serious  local  uprlslnigs.  In  Communist 
North  Vietnam.  Communist  China  is  pass- 
ing through  a  period  of  unimaginable  in- 
ternal agony;  and  Peiping  is  also  challenging 
Moscow's  role  as  the  Communist  Vatican. 
Tlie  situation  in  East  Germany  is  so  pre- 
carious that  closing  the  Jail  pnte  w.-^s  an 
urgent  necr.^sity  The  position  in  Poland 
IS  far  from  easy.     And  so  it  goes. 

All  of  these  essentially  imperial  problems 
hirasslnR  Khnishchev  are  deep  seated  and 
intractable:  None  can  be  rfi.<^iiy  solved,  and 
."-me  of  these  problems  quite  pos-sibly  can- 
I'.'il  be  solved  at  all.  as  I^ng  as  Khrushchev's 
freedom  Is  limited  by  the  p-ilitlcal  equi- 
librium which  now  exL-^ts  In  the  world  He 
cannot,  for  instance,  consider  a  dnnpemuB 
military  Involvement  to  c:\\\  the  Chinese  to 
order,  while  the  balance  between  East  and 
West  remains  what   it   is   today. 

If  the  world  equilibrium  is  upset  at  Ber- 
lin, of  course.  Khrushchev  will  begin  to  have 
a  free  hand.  But  if  his  grab  for  Berlin  is 
rrpu'.sed  in  tlie  end.  he  will  be  worse  oH 
than  before  In  short,  there  Is  even  more 
to  say  in  f.ivor  of  the  old  containment  pol- 
icy than  there  was  to  say  when  it  was  first 
proposed,  and  then  violently  and  quite  un- 
fairly denounced 

Mr.  MILLER.  ALso,  Mr.  President,  in 
today's  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  are  two  articles  bearing  on  the 
Berlin  situation  which  are  significant. 
The  first,  by  Mr.  Roscoe  Drummond, 
points  out  the  alarming  situation  re- 
garding our  forces  in  "West  Berlin.  One 
can  only  conclude  from  reading  this  arti- 
cle that  there  Ls  not  to  be  any  deterrence 
of  the  Soviets  over  Berlin  because  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  fear  of  engaging  us  in  a 
conventional  war.  The  second  article,  by 
Mr.  George  E.  Sokolsky,  relates  to  ex- 
port licenses  to  Communist-bloc  nations. 
I  pointed  out  the  other  day  that  there 
had  been  a  greatly  steppcd-up  number 
of  shipments  authorized  to  bloc  nations 
since  President  Kennedy's  speech  on 
Berlin.  Mr.  Sokolsky  makes  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  doing  away  with 
the  secrecy  that  surrounds  these  li- 
censes. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
both  articles  be  print-ed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  Post.  Aug    28.  1961] 
Ot-R    Exposed    Position — S    O    S    to    White 

HofSE 

(By  Rosicoe  Lh-ummond  i 

Berlin  ^Here  In  West  Berlin  at  the  most 
crucial,  critical  perilous,  and  uncertain  out- 
post along  the  whole  periphery  of  Com- 
munist power—  the  crisis  spot  of  the  Western 
World — I  have  to  rep>ort  a  grim  anomaly 

I  put  it  carefully  and  without  exaggera- 
tion when  I  state  that  this  vital.  Isolated 
US  garrison  of  only  6.500  men  in  Berlin  is 
inadequately  equipped  with  modem  arms 
and  modern  armor 

This  is  not  the  frantic  gripe  of  a  general 
who,  no  matter  what  he  has.  is  forever  de- 
manding more 

Nor  is  it  the  Impatient  plea  of  a  military 
man  who,  suffering  from  what  Gen  George 
C.  Marshall  used  to  call  "localitls."  feels  that 
Washington  is  lightly  Ignoring  his  urgent 
needs. 

MaJ.  Gen  Albert  Watson  2d,  the  U.S  com- 
mandant in  Berlin,  knows  that  his  imme- 
diate superior,  Lt  Gen.  Bruce  C  Clarke,  com- 
mander  of   the    UJS.    forces    in    Europe,    and 


their  backup  at  the  Pentagon,  are  quite 
aware  of  the  exposed  position  of  the  Berlin 
garrison  and  of  the  necessity  that  his  troops 
have  the  t>e8t,  the  latest,  the  most  effective 
weapons.  But  they  aren't  here  in  adequate 
supply. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  neither  Gen. 
Watson  nor  his  aides  Initiated  a  single 
complaint.  It  took  prolonged  questioning 
to  bring  out  that  better  arms  and  better 
nrmor  from  the  arsenal  of  American  pro- 
duction would  be  welcomed  with  relief. 

From  everything  which  I  could  learn  from 
every  source.  I  am  convinced  that  Gen.  Wat- 
son even  underestimates,  at  least  in  conver- 
sation, his  requirements. 

\Vh.\t  IS  true  is  that  with  a  $45  bili'on 
defense  budget  the  Pentagon  is  not  equip- 
ping the  tiny  Berlin  garrison  at  it  could. 

What  is  true  Is  that  with  a  gross  nation.il 
product  of  *500  billion  the  United  States 
is  not  allocating  to  Its  sm.all  but  ali-impor- 
l.-int  Berlin  garrison  what  it  should. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  are  not 
many  diverse  demands  upon  American  de- 
fense production.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
Waslnngton  officialdom  is  unaware  of  the 
special  character  of  the  Berlin  outpost  fac- 
ing 400.000  Soviet  troops,  in  every  direction. 

I  am  suggesting  that  the  wheels  of  mill- 
t.iry  and  civilian  bureaucracy  sometimes 
turn  inordinately  slowly  and  that  11  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  orders  an  investigation  at  tlie 
highest  level,  he  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  findings. 

Obviously  these  matters  would  not  and 
sliould  not  normally  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  White  House.  But  once  the  President 
has  taken  personal  command  of  handling 
the  Berlin  crisis,  which  is  certainly  not  over, 
he  might  well  wish  to  get  the  facts  at  his 
own  direction.  If  a  decision  is  taken  at  the 
Presidential  level,  something  would  happen. 

From  the  Information  one  can  gather  at 
this  end.  something  needs  to  happen. 

When  you  figure  that  the  Red  army  in 
East  Germanj  could  throw  vastly  superior 
manpower  and  firepower  against  the  Allied 
forces  of  12.500  men  in  this  surrounded  city, 
you  will  realize  that  West  Berlin  is  a  verita- 
ble death  trap. 

Only  token  Allied  forces  are  here.  They 
could  be  run  over  and  completely  destroyed 
in  a  day.  a  week,  or  a  fortnight,  depending 
on  what  the  Soviets  chose  to  do. 

This  fact  is  calmly  accepted  by  the  U.S. 
troops.  They  know  they  are  expendable. 
But  they  know,  too,  that  they  are  here  for  a 
vital  military  mission — to  make  it  clear  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  an  attack  on  West 
Berlin  is  an  attack  on  the  United  States  and 
to  do  one  or  two  other  things,  to  force  the 
enemy  to  pause  before  all-out  war  became 
inevitable  or  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
have  time  to  take  the  next  step. 

This  fact  is  also  calmly  recognized  by  the 
wives  and  families  of  the  officers  and  men 
stationed  here.  They  are  army  wives  and 
they  know  that  theirs  is  a  risk  which  cannot 
be  avoided. 

Morale  could  not  be  higher  than  it  is  *o- 
day  at  this  US  garrison.  The  men  who  re- 
inforced the  garrison  last  week  were  eager 
to  come. 

TTiese  men  deserve  to  have  in  their  hands 
more  of  the  best — not  Just  the  next  best — 
arms  and  armor  in  tanks,  artillery,  ammuni- 
tion, and  armored  personnel  carriers  wlilch 
the  Nation  is  producing. 


A 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug    28.   1901) 
Export  Licenses 
(By  George  E   Sokolsky) 
Business   is   business   but  the  security   of 
our  Nation  is  more  important.     At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  United  States  has  an  embargo 
on  exports  to  Soviet  Rtissla,  Red  China.  C^jba 
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and  other  Communist  countries.  This  em- 
bargo is  m  the  national  Interest.  Congress 
has  passed  the  Export  Control  Act  with  a 
view  to  protecting  the  national  interest. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  charged 
with  the  execution  of  this  act  and  under  It 
he  issues  licenses  confldentially  unless  it  is, 
in  his  judgment,  in  the  national  interest  to 
make  such  information  public. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  all  data 
concerning  these  licenses,  including  the  name 
of  the  person  or  firm  that  applies  for  and 
receives  the  license  should  be  made  public. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Luther  H. 
Hodges,  disagrees  with  this  point  of  view. 
He  holds: 

■By  identifying  individual  business  firms, 
along  with  other  pertinent  data,  vital  infor- 
mation reflecting  the  trade  and  commercial 
position  of  each  company  would  be  revealed. 
This  in  turn  could  and  likely  would  in  many 
Instances  lead  to  disruption  of  the  normal 
competitive  relationships  between  the  many 
business  firms  in  the  export  business,  and 
could  very  well  result  in  reducing  the  Na- 
tion's export  business  at  a  time  when  it 
should  be  expanded.  In  addition,  I  feel  that 
publication  of  trade  information  as  to  indi- 
vidual firms  would  particularly  be  of  poten- 
tial damage  to  the  smaller  companies  in  the 
export  business  which  are  in  the  process  of 
developing  their  oversea  markets  and  gain- 
ing a  toehold  in  a  highly  competitive  busi- 
ness activity." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  specious  ar- 
gument. The  American  people  are  entitled 
to  know  what  American  firms  are  trading 
with  the  enemy  and  why.  There  may  be  a 
sound  reason  for  such  trade  but  we  should 
know  about  it. 

The  publication  of  such  information  would 
not  only  startle  people  generally  but  would 
shock  the  stockholders  of  such  companies 
who  would  suddenly  discover  that  the  enter- 
prise which  they  own  is  engaged  in  trading 
with  the  enemy. 

Secretary  Hodges  also  says: 

"A  point  of  more  substance  and  I  think  of 
greater  significance  is  that — from  the  na- 
tional interests— the  vital  information  is  not 
what  particular  company  has  been  licensed 
to  export,  but  what  decision  has  been  made 
by  the  Government  to  authorize  what  com- 
modity to  be  exported  to  what  country.  In 
terms  of  the  public  interest  and  what  should 
be  of  public  concern  it  is  far  more  important 
to  know  what  commodity  or  item  the  Gov- 
ernment has  approved  for  export  to  what 
particular  country  than  it  is  to  know  the 
name  of  the  individual  business  firm  that 
has  applied  for  and  received  an  export 
license." 

The  issue  here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  what 
is  more  or  less  important.  It  Is  rather  that 
everything  is  important.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  know  everything  that  goes 
on  In  this  country  and  whatever  affects  them. 
The  Berlin  situation  is  a  demonstration  of 
the  stupidity  of  secrecy  and  of  the  objection 
to  criticism  and  debate. 

It  is  true  that  Secretary  Hodges  can  point 
to  hi-3  predecessor,  who  set  up  the  precedents 
which  he  is  following.  However,  It  is  to  toe 
noted  that  we  are  today  paying  a  very  heavy 
bill  contracted  by  these  same  predecessors 
who  failed  to  protect  American  interests. 
They  were  among  those  who  made  it  possible 
lor  Soviet  Russia  to  build  a  new  industry 
on  the  gifts  from  the  United  States,  amount- 
ing to  $11  billion  during  the  war  period,  and 
how  much  more  has  yet  to  be  calculated. 

The  time  has  come  to  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag.  Let  us  know  everything  about  what 
has  been  done  to  the  economy  of  the  United 
Spates  during  the  prnst  three  blighted  decades. 
The  more  the  people  know  the  readier  they 
will  be  to  stand  up  in  support  of  their  Gov- 
ernment at  this  critical  moment. 


BLOCKADE  OF  CUBA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  over  a 
year  ago  I  called  for  establishment  of  a 
blockade  of  Cuba  by  the  United  States, 
in  concert  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  under  which  all  ship- 
ments of  war  materiel  either  into  or  out 
of  Cuba  would  be  stopped.  If  this  had 
been  done,  I  doubt  that  Mr.  Castro  would 
be  in  power  today.  So  it  is  with  con.sJder- 
able  interest  that  one  finds  in  the  Au^'ust 
21  issue  of  the  Omaha  <Nebr  >  World 
Herald  a  lead  editorial  on  the  •Policy  of 
Contraband,"  which  points  out  that  the 
members  of  the  National  Stratei.'y  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Security  Council 
have  come  up  with  substantially  the 
same  recommendation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Policy  of  Contr.\band 

"Our  national  power."  said  a  grow|p  of 
prominent  Americans,  "sliould  be  applied 
peacefully  and  effectively  by  utilizing  the 
centuries-old  principle  of  declaration  of  con- 
traband. It  is  recomm^-nded  that  the  Presi- 
dent apply  this  principle  by  declaring  the 
entire  Western  Hemisphere  to  t)e  a  peace 
zone,  with  all  Communist  war  materiel,  in- 
cluding fuel,  declared  to  be  contraband  " 

Contraband  goods  are  subject  to  seizure. 
If  the  principle  outlined  above  were  applied 
and  diligently  enforced.  Soviet  Russia  Cuuld 
not  arm  and  supply  Castro's  Cuba 

Who  are  the  prominent  Americans  who 
suggest  this  course?  They  are  memlDers  of 
the  National  Strategy  Committee  of  the 
American  Security  Council.  They  include 
Adm.  Arthur  W.  Radford  and  Gen.  Albert  C. 
Wedemeyer.  Another  member  in  19G0.  and 
an  adviser  until  last  July  1  when  he  be- 
came President  Kennedy's  military  represent- 
ative, was  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor. 

The  Council  includes  executives  of  such 
companies  as  General  Electric.  United  States 
Steel.  Sheaffer  Pen.  Quaker  Oats,  and  Wey- 
erhaeuser Timber.  These  and  other  re- 
sponsible Americans  believe  that  action 
other  than  handouts  of  foreign  aid  is  needed 
to  save  Latin  America  from  communism. 

In  support  of  tough  hemispheric  action, 
the  strategy  committee  report  makes  a  bow 
in  the  direction  of  the  late  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, approving  his  swap  of  US.  destroyers 
Ifor  British  Caribbean  bases  and  quoting  his 
opinion  that  the  swap  was  "an  epochal  and 
far-reaching  act  of  preparation  for  con- 
tinental defense  in  the  face  of  grave  danger. 
Preparation  for  defense  is  an  inalienable 
prerogative  of  a  sovereign  state." 

These  military-citizen  strategists  regard 
their  contraband  plan  as  in  a  category  sim- 
ilar to  the  destroyer  deal. 

If  the  strategy  committee  plan  were  ap- 
plied, legitimate  peaceful  trade  would  con- 
tinue, but  Soviet  bloc  ships  headed  for  Cuba 
would  be  stopped.  If  they  contained  contra- 
band, they  would  be  told  to  go  home  If 
they  headed  for  Cuba,  they  would  be 
boarded,  and  the  contraband  would  be 
dumped  or  brought  to  the  United  States. 
If  the  Soviets  used  armed  escorts,  "they 
would  be  risking  war  for  the  warlike  pur- 
pose of  forcing  Iron  Curtain  arms  and  mu- 
nitions into  the  peaceful  Western  Hemi- 
sphere." 

A  declaration  of  contraband  would  not 
involve  blockade,  or  armed  intervention,  or 
Invasion,  says  the  committee,  but  it  would 
be  a  reasonable  answer  to  "the  state  of  bel- 
ligerency" created  by  Premier  Khrushchev's 
announced  aim  of  destroying  non-Commu- 
nist governments. 


If  the  United  States  wants  to  apply  a 
tough  policy  short  of  war  which  would 
demonstrate  American  determination  to 
keep  communism  out  of  this  hemisphere, 
the  principle  of  contraband  may  fill  the  bill. 
It  deserves  public  discussion  and  attention 
at  the  highest  levels  of  government. 


WAGE  RATES  AT  MISSILE  SITES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  Pre.sident.  in  the 
Wall  Street.  Journal  of  August  24  ap- 
pears an  article  on  the  subject  of  un- 
reasonable wages  at  .some  of  our  missile 
sites  undergoing  construction  in  Kan.sas 
The  article  points  out  the  abases  which 
were  uncovered  by  the  Commission  head- 
ed by  Labor  Seci'etary  Arthur  Goldberg. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Missile  Unit  Calls  Wages  "Unreasonable" 
AT  Kansas  Sites;  Ruling  Is  First  of  Its 
Kind 

Washington — The  Missile  Sites  Labor 
Commission  issued  its  first  decision  branding 
wage  rates  "unreasonable"  at  a  missile  site 
construction  project. 

The  "unreasonable  "  finding  involved  con- 
struction of  Atlas  missile-launching  sites 
around  Forbes  Air  Force  B:vse  at  Topeka. 
Kans.  The  Commission  conducted  hearings 
at  the  base  July  24  to  examine  wage  agree- 
ments between  Local  142  of  the  International 
Hod  Carriers  Union  and  the  Topeka  division 
of  Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica, a  builders'  organization. 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  h.is  been  ad- 
vised of  the  finding,  the  Commission  said 
Many  Government  contractors  are  paid  on 
the  basis  of  cost  plus  profit;  the  Department 
is  empowered  to  disallow  costs  deemed  un- 
reasonable. 

Complaints  have  been  made  that  some 
contractors  were  agreeing  with  construction 
unions  to  pay  exorbitant  wages  because, 
through  cost-plus  contracts,  the  wages  would 
be  paid  by  the  Government  instead  of  the 
contractor.  To  prevent  this  practice  and  to 
promote  labor  peace  at  missile  and  space 
sites,  President  Kennedy  on  May  26  created 
the  11 -man  Commission  headed  by  Labor 
Secretary  Goldberg 

A  month  ago  the  Comml-sslon  announced 
a  set  of  guidelines  for  wage  agreements  be- 
tween contractors  and  unions  at  missile  and 
space  construction  sites.  In  general,  the 
guidelines  provide  that  wage  rates  on  these 
sites  should  not  exceed  rates  for  the  same 
type  of  work  on  other  projects  in  the  area 

In  its  Forbes  Air  Force  Base  finding  the 
Commission  said  normal  wage  rates  for  con- 
struction in  counties  surrounding  Topeka 
were  as  much  as  13  percent  below  rates  in 
Topeka.  but  the  union  and  the  companies 
agreed  that  on  Federal  construction  in  these 
counties,  the  Topeka  rate  would  be  paid 
rather  than  the  normal  rate. 

This  agreement,  the  Commis.slon  found,  is 
"discriminatory  on  its  face"  and  "unreason- 
able "  The  Defense  Department  was  ad- 
vised that  if  any  costs  are  disallowed,  how- 
ever, the  action  should  apply  to  future 
payments  rather  than  costs  incurred  before 
the  ruling. 

The  Commission  also  examined  contracts 
for  construction  at  Vandenberg  Air  Force 
Base  in  California  and  found  the  wage  rates 
"reasonable." 

Through  Labor  Secretary  Goldberg  the 
Commission  also  announced  guidelines  for 
labor-management  contracts  covering  indus- 
trial workers  at  missile-space  sites.  Missile- 
makers  often  bring  plant  workers  to  launch- 
ing   sites    to    help    install    the    completed 
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missile.  As  in  the  Commission's  Bt_tement 
on  construction  wages,  the  new  policy  ask* 
that  wage  rates  and  fringe  benefits  for  indus- 
trial workers  on  Government  projects  be  con- 
sistent with  wages  for  similar  workers  doing 
non-Government  work. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  H.R. 
2883— JUDICIARY  AND  JUDICIAL 
PROCEDURE 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  I  in- 
tend to  propose  to  H.R.  2883.  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  and  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table,  as  requested. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  full  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
»  from  New  York''  The  Chair  hears  none. 
■    and  It  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  \.) 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  Piesidcnt.  H  R. 
2883.  which  was  recently  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  pro- 
vides for  the  defense  of  suits  against 
Federal  employees  arising  out  of  their 
operation  of  motor  vehicles  m  the  scope 
of  their  employment.  In  general,  it 
would  make  a  civil  action  against  the 
-  United  States  the  exclusive  remedy  in 
such  cases  and  authorize  lemoval  to  the 
Federal  district  court  of  any  action  com- 
menced in  a  State  court  against  the  in- 
dividual Government  employee.  In  com- 
mittee the  bill  was  amended  to  provide 
that  a  proceeding  commenced  in  a  State 
court  against  a  Government  employee 
could  not  be  removed  to  a  distiict  court 
of  the  United  States  without  the  consent 
of  the  plaintiff. 

In  my  opinion  the  committee's  amend- 
ment is  unwise  for  several  reasons: 

First.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
make  the  United  States  wholly  liable  for 
any  damages  caused  by  its  employees  in 
the  course  of  their  duties  and  to  protect 
the  employee  from  any  dual  liability. 
This  purpose  would  be  frustrated  if  plain- 
tiffs can  continue  to  proceed  against  in- 
dividual employees  in  State  court  pro- 
ceedings. 

Second.  Under  the  committee  amend- 
ment, employees  would  have  to  incur  the 
expense  of  insurance  to  protect  them- 
selves against  personal  liability,  which 
defeats  another  one  of  the  stated  rea- 
sons for  the  bill. 

Third.  Section  5  of  the  Suits  in  Ad- 
miralty Act — title  46,  United  States  Code, 
section  745 — is  a  direct  precedent  for  the 
proposed. bill.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  the  plaintiff  has  no  option — 
the  remedy  against  the  United  States  is 
exclusive  and  suits  must  be  brought  in 
the  district  courts.  The  committee 
amendment  to  H.R.  2883  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  this  precedent  and  would 
e.'^tablish  different  procedures  for  mari- 
time and  nonmaritime  employees  of  the 
United  States. 

Fourth.  Under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act,  the  Federal  courts  have  original  ju- 


risdiction over  all  other  claims  against 
the  United  States.  The  committee 
amendment  is  also  inconsistent  with 
this  scheme. 

Perhaps  the  next  point  is  the  strong- 
est practical  argument  to  be  made 
against  the  action  taken  by  the  commit- 
tee and  in  favor  of  the  amendment  which 
I  propose. 

Fifth.  The  President  last  year  vetoed 
H  R.  7577 — an  identical  bill — because  of 
the  same  amendment  which  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended.  Approval  of 
the  amendment  may  invite  the  same  ac- 
tion this  year.  The  matter  has  been  long 
delayed  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  jeop- 
ardize the  proposed  legislation  again  this 
year. 

My  proposed  amendment  would  avoid 
these  objections  and  at  the  same  time 
give  full  protection  to  the  plaintiff's  in- 
terests. Under  my  amendment,  a  State 
court  suit  could  be  removed  to  the  Fed- 
eral court  only  if  the  Attorney  Greneral 
certified  that  the  Government  employee 
was  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  em- 
ployment at  the  time  of  the  incident  out 
of  which  the  suit  arose.  The  bill  already 
provides  that  should  a  district  court  de- 
termine that  a  case  which  has  been  re- 
moved is  one  in  which  a  remedy  is  not 
available  against  the  United  States,  the 
case  shall  be  remanded  to  the  State 
court.  With  these  safeguards  in  the  bill, 
it  should  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
Government,  its  employees  and  potential 
plaintiffs. 

ExHiBrr  1 

On  page  2.  line  23.  amend  subsection  id) 
to  read  as  follows. 

"Upon  a  certification  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  the  defendant  employee  was  acting 
within  the  scope  of  his  employment  at  the 
time  of  the  incident  out  of  which  the  suit 
arose,  any  such  civil  action  or  proceeding 
commenced  in  a  State  court  shall  be  removed 
without  bond  at  any  time  before  trial  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  and  division 
embracing  the  place  wherein  it  is  pending 
and  the  proceedings  deemed  a  tort  action 
brought  against  the  United  States  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title  and  all  references 
thereto.  Should  a  United  States  district 
court  determine  on  a  hearing  on  a  motloii 
to  remand  held  before  a  trial  on  the  merits 
that  the  case  so  removed  Is  one  in  which  a 
remedy  by  suit  within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
section (bi  of  this  section  is  not  available 
against  the  United  States,  the  case  shall  be 
remanded  to  the  State  court." 


LEGAL  COUNSEL  TOK  INDIGENT 
DEFENDANTS 

Mr.  ER"VIN.  Mr.  President,  earher 
in  this  session  I  joined  with  several  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  introducing  legislation  which 
would  provide  for  legal  counsel  for  indi- 
gent defendants.  Recently,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  released  a  com- 
mittee print  dealing   with  this  subject. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  disappoint- 
ment to  me  that  legi.slatioi.  providing 
counsel  for  indigent  defendants  has  not 
been  enacted.  Yesterday  the  Washing- 
ton Post  carried  an  article  in  which  was 
quoted  excerpts  from  a  letter  written 
by  President  Kennedy  to  Dean  Paul  R 
Dean,    of    Georgetown    University,    in 


which  he  commended  the  legal  intern 
program  of  the  university's  law  center. 
The  author  of  this  article,  Mr.  Leslie  H. 
Whitten,  focused  attention  on  the  appall- 
ing situation  which  exists  in  Federal 
courts  in  the  District  of  Columbia  alone 
regarding  counsel  for  indigent  defend- 
ants. 

I  join  the  President  in  saluting 
Georgetown  University's  legal  intern  pro- 
gram. I  feel  that  this  program  has 
helped  to  point  up  the  need  for  the  type 
of  legislation  which  S.  655,  S.  854,  and 
S.  1484.  would  provide;  I  hope  that  such 
legislation  will  soon  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle referred  to  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kinnedt    Praises    Legal    Intern    Plan    at 

Georgetown  University 

( By  Leslie  H.  Whitten  > 

President  Kennedy  has  praised  George- 
town University's  legal  intern  program  for 
its  admirable  dedication  and  competence"  in 
defending  the  city's  poor  in  criminal  cases. 

Ironically,  the  praise  comes  when  defense 
of  paupers,  so  vigorous  in  the  spring,  has 
fallen  into  summer  doldrums. 

The  President's  commendation  came  In  a 
letter  to  Dean  Paul  R.  Dean  of  the  univer- 
sity's law  center.  American  Bar  Association 
President  Whitney  N.  Seymour  also  lauded 
the  interns. 

"The  interns  can  justifiably  take  pride  in 
the  knowledge  liiat  they  have  made  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  their  country  and  their 
profession  In  pursuing  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence in  this  area."  President  Kennedy 
wrote 

But  until  fall  the  indigent  defendant  in 
criminal  cases  can  count  on  more  troubles 
than  just  the  charges  against  him. 

The  core  of  the  present  problem  Is  in  mu- 
nicipal court,  which  Is  going  full  blast  this 
summer  with  hundreds  of  criminal  cases 
each  week.  District  court  Is  largely  in 
recess 

The  situation  is  no  better  than  a  year  ago, 
before  the  legal  aid  agency  and  the  legal  In- 
tern program  were  Initiated  to  help  penni- 
less suspects. 

Then  prisoners  fresh  from  the  cellblock 
received  counsel  from  among  the  40  or  so 
lawyers  who  frequent  the  court.  Most  of 
them  got  good  service,  some  did  not.  Judges, 
educators,  and  lawyers  set  &bout  to  correct 
the  abuses. 

The  legal  intern  program,  set  up  with  a 
$67.CX)0  gift,  began  work  last  November  with 
nine  young  lawyers  who  combined  class- 
room work  with  court  service.  One  of  them 
succeeded  in  freeing  more  than  22  paupers 
jailed  because  they  could  not  pay  fines. 

The  interns  handled  325  municipal  court 
cases  in  6  months  and  freed  99  of  their  cli- 
ents Their  year  ended  in  August.  The 
project  will  pick  up  this  year  with  three 
fewer  lawyers  because  of  a  drop  in  donations. 

Early  this  year,  legal  aid  agency  lawyers 
came  to  municipal  court,  largely  on  unspent 
funds  from  a  $75,000  congressional  grant. 
They  handled  dozens  of  cases  each  day  and 
screened  defendants  to  see  which  actually 
were   paupers 

But  all  five  of  the  agency  lawyers  in  mu- 
nicipal court  left  June  30  when  the  fiscal 
year  closed  out  the  available  funds.  Since 
then,  the  three  permanent  agency  lawyers 
usually  at  district  court — have  appeared  in 
the  lower  cotirt  from  time  to  time. 

Acency  Director  Charles  B.  Murray  said 
he   hopes    to    hire    two    new   lawyers   If    the 
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Senate  follows  the  House  In  passing  a 
8100,000  grant  for  the  program.  One  of 
these  will  be  assigned  to  municipal  court  to 
help  run  a  new  volunteer  system  that  be- 
gins October  1.  Murray  hopes  60  to  150 
young  lawyers  will  be  available  for  him  to 
draw  on  for  Indigent  and  near  Indigent 
defendants. 

Murray  said  his  present  plans  call  for  one 
or  two  of  the  permanent  staff  law^'ers  to 
handle  cases  in  Juvenile  court,  at  coroner's 
Inquests,  before  the  U.S.  Commissioner,  and 
at  Mental  Health  Ck>mmlssion   hearings. 

The  other  attorneys  will  work  in  district 
coTirt.  There  a  well-run  plan  has  been  In 
operation  for  years  whereby  private  lawyers 
practicing  in  the  court  take  the  cases  of 
Indigent  defendants  without  fees. 


INDIANA  SAND  DUNES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Gruening. 
McCarthy,  Neuberger,  Metcalf,  and 
Humphrey,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  to  S.  1797,  my  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  preservation  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes  which  I  introduced  on  May  3  of 
this  year. 

In  discussion  of  the  bill  it  has  been 
pointed  out — 

First,  that  the  Midwest  is  without  a 
large  national  park  to  serve  it. 

Second,  that  there  are  7  million  peo- 
ple in  the  area  from  Milwaukee  to  Michi- 
gan City. 

Third,  that  population  throughout  the 
Midwest  is  rapidly  expanding. 

Fou'-th,  that  the  dunes  have  unique 
scientific  and  historical  value  in  addition 
to  their  recreational  values. 

Secretary  Udall  toured  the  dunes  on 
July  23  with  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible]  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Interior;  Con- 
rad Wirth,  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service;  Mayor  Richard  Daley,  of  Chi- 
cago; Mayor  George  Chacharis,  of  Gary; 
Mayor  Edward  Dowling.  of  Hammond; 
Mayor  Walter  Jeorse.  of  East  Chicago; 
Mayor  Mary  Bercik,  of  Whiting;  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Buell,  of  the  Save  the  Dunes 
Council;  and  others  who  are  interested 
ill  saving  the  dunes. 

As  a  result  of  the  trip  Secretary  Udall 
has  said — in  a  recorded  TV  and  radio 
program  with  me  now  being  broadcast 
throughout  Illinois — that  he  concluded: 
FMrst,  there  still  remains  a  large  enough 
area  suitable  to  be  preserved  as  a  na- 
tional park;  and,  second,  that  the  dunes 
themselves  are  extraordinary  and  strik- 
ing in  quality,  comparing  favorably  with 
areas  in  other  parts  of  the  country  now 
being  preserved  as  national  parks. 

The  dunes  trip  and  the  background 
of  the  fight  to  save  the  dunes  were  dis- 
cussed ably  by  William  Peeples  in  the 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Courier-Journal  for  July 
26,  1961. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
piinted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Drama  of  the  Dunes  Is  a  Cliffhanger 
(By  William  Peeples) 
Indiana      Duwirs      State      Park — Senator 
Paul  Douglas  made  a  quick  change  into  his 


walking  shorts  at  the  superintendent's  house 
and  Joined  the  other  dignitaries  before  the 
cameras  and  reporters  in  the  hot,  crowded 
room. 

Being  from  Chicago,  the  Senator  haa  long 
memories  of  vacationa  in  the  dunes  land  of 
Indiana.  Being  a  man  of  Intelligence  and 
uncommon  forthrlghtness  for  a  public  office- 
holder, he  spoke  briefly  and  to  the  point. 
He  will  not  flag,  he  said,  in  his  flght  to  save 
what  is  left  ol  the  dunes  from  destruction. 
They  are  a  priceless  natural  and  recreational 
asset  serving  an  area  of  6  million  people,  he 
declared,  and  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to 
preserve  them. 

He  mesuit  it,  too.  For  3  years  now  he 
has  fought  the  combined  weight  of  the 
officialdom  of  ladlana  and  their  scheme  to 
build  a  deepwater  harbor  In  the  middle  of 
the  dunes  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  two 
steel  companies. 

Stewart  Udall,  the  young  Secretary  of  In- 
terior, was  more  circumspect.  He  told  the 
press  he  was  simply  here  on  a  facianUing 
mission  and  had  not  reached  any  conclu- 
sions. Senator  Alan  Bible,  of  Nevada,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  subcommittee  con- 
sidering the  Douglas  bill  to  make  a  national 
p>ark  cf  the  remaining  dunes  land,  al.so  was 
cautious. 

Of  course,  all  of  the  distinguished  vlsuors 
swore  eternal  fealty  to  the  general  principle 
of  conservation  of  our  natural  resources. 
Some  of  them  Just  didn't  want  to  get  specific. 

But  those  who  did,  did  so  passionately. 
Their  Instincts  In  each  case  were  politically 
sound.  Mayor  Rlch.ird  Daly,  of  Chicago. 
was  all  for  saving  the  dunes,  as  were  the 
mayors  of  East  Chicago.  Gary.  Hammond, 
and  Whiting.  So  was  Representative  Rat 
Madden,  who  serves  the  adjoining  district 
containing  Lake  County. 

everybody  loves  the  dunes 

Lake  County  would  like  to  have  the  port 
for  Itself — and  it  can  make  a  stroMg  and 
logical  case  for  having  it — and  it  favors,  pre- 
serving the  dunes  for  its  citizens  who  like  to 
use  them  for  recreation. 

To  disabuse  his  constituents  of  the  nc Hon 
that  his  determination  to  save  the  dunes 
might  have  waned  at  one  time,  Congressman 
Madden  assured  all  and  sundry  that  he  has 
always  been  a  great  protector  of  our  natural 
resources,  and  the  dunes  in  particular.  This 
brought  a  cheer  that  was  music  to  his  ears. 

Charles  Halleck.  the  straight  man  in 
Washington's  Ev  and  Charlie  shnw.  was 
conspicuous  by  his  absence.  M.^ddfn  was 
quick  to  point  this  out  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  his  auditors.  Halleck  is  a  Reptibll- 
can  and  minority  lender  of  the  House.  Mad- 
den is  a  Democrat.  Halleck  said  later  that 
he  didn't  show— although  the  disputed  dunes 
area  is  in  his  district — because  he  wasn't 
Invited.    It's  just  as  well. 

Good  old  Ch.\rlie  would  have  been  an 
alien  presence.  He  is  one  of  the  leading 
dunes  wrecker.s.  and  they  were  hard  to  find 
here.  "Save  Our  Dunes"  placards  were  hoist- 
ed and  waved  by  the  hundreds  as  the  c:travan 
left    the    park    for    the    inspection    ton.'-. 

The  Jeeps  and  other  four-wheel-drlve  vehi- 
cles carefully  negotiated  the  sandy  road 
through  the  dunes  and  suddenly,  over  a 
rise,  the  blue-green  expan.se  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan appeared,  bordered  by  a  magnificent 
stretch  of  sandy  beach. 

The  Jeep  carrying  Senator  Douglas  got  too 
close  to  the  water  and  sank  nearlv  to  hub- 
cap level.  The  Senator  tried  to  help  pry 
it  loose.  Falling,  he  left  the  Job  to  a  tow 
vehicle,  and  started  walking  at  a  fast  pace 
down  the  beach.  The  mayors  of  Chicago, 
East  Chicago,  Hammond,  Gary,  and  Whiting 
manfully  followed. 

Secretary  Udall,  meanwhile,  finished  in- 
specting another  part  of  the  area,  and  joined 
the  rest  of  the  party  at  the  beach.  Then, 
Udall,  Douglas,  Bible,  the  mayors,  and  other 
important  visitors,  briskly  walked  inland 
and  scaled  some  of  the  more  imposing  sand 


dunes.  In  their  wake  trailed  photographers, 
reporters,  dunes  savers,  and  tourists.  A 
boatload  of  placard-waving  dunes  preservers 
approached  the  shore  so  the  visitors  could 
read  the  signs. 

We  were  square  on  the  site  that  would  be 
taken  for  the  proposed  harbor  development. 
It  is  a  spot  of  rare,  wild  beauty  The  port 
project  would  take  out  about  a  mile  of  beach- 
front from  the  only  remaining  4  miles  of 
dunes  beach  left,  beside  the  2'^^  miles  in  the 
State  park  to  the  east.  It  also  would  destroy 
the   dunes   formations   inland. 

Over  the  years  Industrialization  has 
swallowed  the  rest  of  the  dunes  land  that 
once  stretched  for  25  miles  between  Gary 
and  Michigan  City. 

The  Indiana  Dunes  not  only  boast  excellent 
beaches,   sorely   needed   In   this   part   of  the 
country;     they    are    a    natural    wonderland 
filled  with  variegated  and  unique  combina- 
tions of  plantlife  and  wildlife  as  well 

The  dunes  wreckers  dlsmlFs  It  as  a  wilder- 
ness. They  say  it  is  not  developed.  What 
they  mean  is  that  It  remains  unclutUTcd, 
fur  the  most  part,  by  empty  beer  cans. 

To  destroy  what  Is  left  would  strike  anyone 
unfamiliar  with  the  vagaries  of  Indian  poli- 
tics as  totally  senseless. 

The  final  Irony  may  be  that  Douglas  an 
Illinois  Senator,  will  be  the  Instrument 
through  which  the  people  of  Indiana  will 
save    their    greatest    scenic    asset. 

Perhaps  some  day  the  whole  story  of  the 
bipartisan  effort  to  wreck  the  dunes  will 
come  out  In  full— the  land  speculation,  the 
cozy  relationships  between  certain  business 
interests  and  public  officials,  the  real  mo- 
tivation of  tlie  political  leadership  In  its 
single-minded  det':'rmlnatlon  to  build  a  h;ir- 
bor  near  the  Burns  Ditch  site  in  the  heart 
of  the  dunes  land. 

For  in  Indiana,  it  is  definitely  a  biparti- 
san scheme.  Senator  Hartke,  a  Democrat, 
is  Just  as  bent  on  destroying  the  dunes  as 
Capehart.  his  Repvibllcan  colleague  Demo- 
cratic Governor  Matthew  Welsh  has  a  record 
on  this  issue  that  is  Just  a.s  bad  as  that  of 
his  Republican  predecessors,  Handley  and 
Craig— except  that  Craig's  law  firm  played  a 
direct  role  in  Uie  land  speculation. 

Certain  facts  are  devastatingly  clear. 

Indiana  officials  have  never  really  consid- 
ered any  other  site.  They  have  repeatedly 
brushed  aside  assertions  that  Indiana  could 
have  its  port  to  the  west,  around  Gary  and 
East  Chicago,  away  from  the  dunes  and  In  an 
area  already  industrialized. 

They  have  either  paid  no  heed  to— or 
denied  without  a  shred  of  supporting  evi- 
dence—warnings that  a  deepwater  harbor 
near  Burns  Ditch  would  pollute  the  beaches 
all  along  the  dunes.  Including  the  stretch  In 
the  State  park. 

They  have  persisted  single-mlndedly  to 
push  ways  and  means  to  build  the  harbor 
in  the  dunes  with  public  money,  preferably 
with  about  half  of  it  coming  from  Wash- 
ington. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  would  be  a 
bonanza  for  the  steel  companies.  Midwest. 
Bethlehem,  and  possibly  Inland.  Midwest! 
however,  seems  to  be  the  prime  Industrial 
mover  behind  the  port  project.  Midwest  Is 
a  subsidiary  of  National,  and  National  is 
George  Humphrey,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  President  Elsenhower,  and 
an  Important  figure  in  the  Republican  Party. 

Frank  McKinney,  of  indlanapolls,  former 
national  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
also  looms  as  a  big  man  behind  the  scenes. 
He  has  been  acting  as  a  lleu'enant  for  the 
Murchisons  of  Texas,  who  In  turn  now  con- 
trol the  New  York  Central  Railroad  through 
the  Allegheny  Corp.  The  railroad  has  a  track 
running  through  part  of  the  dunes  area  and 
has  a  financial  stake  in  a  port  development 
there.  McKinney,  by  the  way.  Is  also  very 
close  to  Governor  Welsh,  and  vice  versa. 
And  so  it  goes.  Wheels  spmnlng  within 
wheels. 
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Midwest  Steel  h.is  owned  its  dunes  acre- 
age since  1929  and  recently  built  a  steel 
rolling  mill  on  it  Bethlehem  and  Inland 
also  own  dunes  acreage.  The  dunes  preserv- 
ers, however,  feel  that  both  of  the  latter  are 
willing  to  work  out  a  solution  that  would 
save  the  dunes,  but  not  Midwest 

SOMX  DAMAGE   DO  NX   ALREADY 

The  Midwest  mill  and  the  Northern  In- 
diana Power  Service  Co  'a  generating  plant 
have  already  marred  some  of  the  dunes  land- 
scape But  their  presence  Is  no  excuse  for 
abandonlrg  the  rest  of  the  dunes.  What  is 
left  is  still  well  worth  preserving,  although 
much  of  It  W'On't  be  If  the  harbor  develop- 
ment goes  through. 

The  people  who  are  fighting  to  save  the 
dunes  are  organized  and  purposeful.  They 
have  allies  in  the  owners  of  exi>enslve  homes 
in  the  dunes  area  who  have  the  wherewithal 
to  carry  on  the  flght. 

Those  who  propose  to  wreck  the  dunes  in 
the  holy  name  of  Industry  and  Jobs  are  being 
called  more  and  more  often  on  their  distor- 
tions and  outright  misrepresentations. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  Indiana 
should  have  a  deepwater  harbor  but  where. 
It  Is  not  only  the  people  the  dunes  wreckers 
sarcastically  call  "bird  watchers"  who  have  a 
stake  in  saving  the  dunes  There  are  thou- 
sands uf>on  thousands  who  want  a  decent, 
nearby  place  to  vacation  who  also  should  be 
considered,  and  others  who  have  the  fore- 
sight to  know  that  natural  recreation  areas 
and  preserves  are  going  to  be  a  premium  in 
this  country  in  the  years  to  come 

I  suspect  that  Secretary  Udall  is  one  of 
these. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Other  newspapers 
have  commented  on  the  Dunes  Tour  and 
have  come  out  for  the  position  of  a  com- 
promise that  will  provide  for  both  per- 
manent heavy  industry  and  a  harbor  in 
Indiana,  and  for  preservation  of  the 
dunes.  This  is  exactly  my  position.  I 
am  from  an  Indiana  port  in  Lake  County, 
not  in  the  dunes.  The  dunes  should  be 
saved. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  in  an  editorial 
for  July  25.  1961,  summarizes  this  posi- 
tion well.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Tribune  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Indiana  Shore 

The  long-continued  story  of  planning  for 
the  future  use  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  will 
apparently  have  yet  another  chapter,  and 
perhaps  an  ending  that  differing  Interests 
can  all  consider  reasonably  happy.  Not 
long  ago  it  looked  as  If  industrial  devel- 
opment had  won  and  conservation  had  lost. 
But  the  steel  Interests  have  lost  some  of 
their  former  zeal  to  expand  the  beachhead 
they  now  occupy  at  Burns  Ditch.  And  a 
proconservatlon  rally  at  Indiana  Dunes 
State  Park  last  Sunday  was  able  to  show 
some  political  muscle. 

On  this  occasion.  Senator  Paul  Douglas 
was  Joined  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stew- 
art L.  Udall.  Representative  Ray  Madden,  of 
Gary,  and  two  members  of  the  Senate  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee.  The  mayors  of  Gary, 
Hanunond.  East  Chicago,  and  Whiting  were 
hosts  for  the  gathering,  and  Mayor  Richard 
Daley,  of  Chicago,  was  a  guest.  It  is  some- 
thing new  for  Indiana  politicians  to  appear, 
beaming,  at  a  save-the-dunes  meeting. 

"A  compromise  is  probable,"  Secretary 
Udall  told  the  crowd.  Now  under  considera- 
tion is  a  plan  to  designate  1.000  acres  of 
the  disputed  area  for  recreation  and  3,000 
acres   more    for    conservation   in   a  natural 


state.  Commerce  would  be  served  by  devel- 
opment of  a  large,  deepwater  blrtate  harbor 
behind  a  15-mlle  causeway  extending  from 
South  Chicago  to  Miller,  east  of  GSrv,  as  a 
supplement  to  the  Calumet  Harbor. 

The  long  struggle  between  conservationists 
and  Industrialists  for  the  dunes  can  probably 
have  no  better  outcome  than  a  well  consid- 
ered compromise.  Certainly  the  Industrial 
complex  straddling  the  Hlinols-Indiana  bor- 
der provides  a  more  reasonable  focal  point 
for  harbor  development  than  does  Burns 
Ditch,  among  still  unravLshed  dunes. 

Indiana,  the  Midwest,  and  the  Nation  need 
both  Industry  and  conservation  on  the  Indi- 
ana waterfront.  We  are  all  for  a  compro- 
mise that  will  provide  permanent  places  on 
the  Indiana  shore  for  heavy  Industry,  ship- 
ping— and  the  dunes 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  finally  hold- 
ing another  hearing  on  the  proposed 
Bums  Waterway  Harbor,  which,  if  car- 
ried through,  would  destroy  the  dunes. 
This  hearing  is  to  be  held  in  Indianapo- 
lis on  the  morning  of  August  30.  It 
took  months  of  prodding  to  get  the  en- 
gineers to  take  such  action.  There  has 
not  been  a  hearing  on  this  subject  since 
November  1956.  Hitherto  there  has  been 
no  opportunity  for  the  Lake  County, 
Ind..  mayors  to  be  heard.  They  will  be 
heard  in  Indianapolis,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  will  give 
proper  attention  to  the  arguments  which 
will  be  presented. 

In  the  new  version  of  the  dunes  bill 
we  have  made  some  changes  m  accord- 
ance with  the  experience  which  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  has  had  with  other 
shoreline  park  prop>osals,  and  because  of 
the  imminent  ix)ssibility  of  the  wanton 
destruction  of  some  of  the  best  dunes 
land,  even  though  the  Bums  Ditch  Har- 
bor is  becoming  much  less  of  a  r>ossi- 
bility. 

BOUNDARY    CHANGES 

Five  boundary  changes  are  particu- 
larly notable.  In  the  original  bill,  about 
8,000  acres  in  Porter  County,  Ind..  of 
representative  portions  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes  and  other  areas  of  scientific  in- 
terest and  of  public  recreational  value 
were  to  be  preserved  as  a  national  scien- 
tific landmark.  Of  the  8,000.  about  4,000 
were  in  four  defined  units  bordering  Lake 
Michigan,  and  another  4,000  acres  were 
to  be  selected  as  supporting  land  from 
the  area  south  of  U.S.  Highway  12  and 
north  of  U.S.  Highway  20.  In  the  new 
version  of  the  bill,  the  boundaries  of 
three  of  the  units  bordering  the  lake 
are  changed  and  the  area  of  supporting 
land  south  of  Highway  12  is  defined,  for 
a  net  addition  of  about  1,000  acres  vo 
the  lakeshore. 

First.  The  western  boundary  of  the 
area  designated  'unit  2" — east  of  the  Na- 
tional Steel  Co.  property  and  west  of  the 
Northern  Indiana  Public  Service  Co. 
property — is  moved  about  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  west  to  add — includmg  a  fish- 
shaped  area  between  the  Chicago,  South 
Shore  &  South  Bend  Railroad  and  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad — about  400 
acres  of  the  best  unsF>oiled  dunes  to  the 
park.  This  extension  takes  in  most  of 
the  site  of  the  proposed  Burns  Ditch 
Harbor  and  puts  the  beach  to  a  prefer- 
able use. 

Second.  In  the  area  south  of  and 
surroimding    Dune    Acres    and    Porter 


Beach— designated  "unit  1"— the  Porter 
Beach  area,  formerly  included  within  the 
proposed  boundaries,  is  now  excluded 
except  for  approximately  1,000  feet  of 
lakefront  at  Johnsons  Beach — adjoin- 
ing the  State  park — and  a  passageway 
providing  access  to  tnis  beach  approxi- 
mately 600  feet  wide  along  the  western 
border  of  the  State  park.  This  change 
excludes  from  the  park  about  100  of  the 
approximately  150  houses  in  the  Porter 
Beach  area  formerly  designated  as 
"within  the  park." 

Third.  Also  in  unit  1.  a  small  section 
to  the  east  of  Dune  Acres,  previously  ex- 
cluded from  the  park,  is  now  included 
within  the  boundaries,  and  an  area  of 
equivalent  size  in  the  western  part  of 
Dune  Acres  is  now  excluded  from  the 
park.  This  exchange  brmgs  an  out- 
standing "blowout"  dune  into  the  park. 
The  area  in  the  western  part  of  Dune 
Acres  which  is  excluded  from  the  park 
is  100  feet  south  of  the  shoreline  and  in- 
volves about  one-half  dozen  houses. 

Fourth  In  the  area  east  of  the  State 
park — unit  4 — the  southern  boundary  cf 
the  unit  is  extended  to  the  Chicago. 
South  Shore  &  South  Bend  Railroad 
right-of-'way.  to  bring  an  additional  200 
acres  into  the  lakeshore. 

Fifth.  The  area  of  supporting  lands. 
running  south  of  the  Chicago.  South 
Shore  L  South  Bend  Railroad  and  from 
the  Porter-Lake  County  line  to  a  line 
extending  south  from  the  east  end  of  the 
State  park,  is  defined  and  designated 
as   "umt  5." 

RIGHTS    OF   PROPERTTT    OWNERS 

The  new  version  of  the  bill  also  sub- 
stantially liberalized  the  alternatives 
available  t-o  owners  of  improved  property 
in  the  proposed  lakeshore  units.  Own- 
ers would  have  three  alternatives: 
First,  an  owner  may  choose  to  retain 
ownership  p>ermanently.  providing  he 
abides  by  zoning  regulations  established 
by  Porter  County  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Second,  an 
owner  may  choose  to  sell  his  property  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  fair 
market  value  and  retain  the  right  of  use 
and  occupancy,  transferable,  for  25 
years.  Or  third,  an  owner  may  sell  his 
property  outright  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Another  new  section  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
diana Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Ad- 
visory Commission.  The  Commission 
would  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior about  lakeshore  matters.  The  Com- 
mission would  be  comp>osed  of  seven 
members,  appointed  for  2-year  terms  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  two  from 
recommendations  made  by  Porter  Coun- 
ty, two  from  recommendations  made  by 
Lake  County,  two  from  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Grovemor  of  Indiana, 
and  one  designated  by  the  Secretary. 

Other  new  provisions  in  the  bill  pro- 
vide for  law  enforcement  within  the 
lakeshore,  in  accord  with  National  Park 
Service  recommendations. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  we  have  cause 
to  be  hopeful.  I  am  greatly  pleased  by 
the  assurances  given  on  the  floor  this 
afternoon  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  who  has  done 
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such  excellent  work  in  this  connection, 
and  by  the  expression  of  interest  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

I  repeat  that  I  am  in  favor  of  a  deep 
water  port  in  Indiana  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  heavy  industry  in  Indiana, 
but  this  should  be  in  the  already  indus- 
trialized area  of  Lake  County.  We  should 
not  permit  the  dunes,  which  are  ir- 
replaceable, to  be  destroyed. 


TO- 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    9    A.M. 
MORROW 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  already  entered, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  9 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tat  6 
o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 29,  1961,  at  9  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  28,  1961 : 

U.S.  District  Judges 

Albert  Lee  Stephens,  Jr.,  of  California,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  California,  vice  Benjamin  Harrison, 
deceased. 

Raymond  E.  Plummer.  of  Alaska,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of  Alaska, 
vice  a  new  position. 

United  Nations 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  16th  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  serve  no  longer 
than  December  31,  1961 ; 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois. 

Omar  Burleson,  U.S.  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Texas. 

Marguerite  Stitt  Church.  U.S.  Represent- 
ative from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton,  of  New  York. 

Arthur  H.  Dean,  of  New  York. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  16th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  to  serve  no 
longer  than  December  31.  1961: 

Charles  W.  Yost,  of  New  York. 

Clifton  R.  Wharton,  of  California. 

Philip  M.  Klutznick.  of  Illinois. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Gladys  A.  Tillett,  of  North  Carolina. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Ar(;rsT28,  1%! 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore,  Mr.  Walter. 


DESIGNATION    OF   SPEAKER   PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Speaker: 

August  28.  1961. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Fkancis 
E.   Waltee  to   act   as  Speaker  pro   tempore 
today. 

Sam   Ratburn. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER  )( 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  1:  1-2:  Blessed  is  the  rjian 
whose  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord, 

O  Thou  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Uni- 
verse, inspire  us  with  a  heartfelt  longing 
to  lead  mankind  out  of  the  bondape  of 
hatred  and  ill  will  into  the  radiant  lipht 
of  that  better  and  brighter  day  when 
all  the  capacities  for  a  nobler  life,  with 
which  man  has  been  created  and  en- 
dowed, shall  be  brought  to  fulfillment 
and  fruition. 

Humbly  and  penitently  we  are  pray- 
ing that  we  may  have  a  clearer  vi.sion 
and  understanding  of  the  utter  futility 
and  waste  and  insanity  of  war  wiiich  is 
the  brutal  destruction  of  human  life  and 
property  and  we  cannot  give  it  any  other 
reading  or  interpretation. 

Grant  that  in  all  our  labors  for  world 
peace  we  may  make  a  more  darin;.;  trial 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  values  and 
teach  us  how  we  may  courageou.sly  use 
and  implement  them  in  the  building  of  a 
finer  civilization. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


August  28 


The 
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Thursday,  August  24,  1961,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  joint  re.solui.ion 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R,  3596.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convtv  certain  laiKjs  to 
Purvis  C.  Vickers,  R*..bert  I.  Vickers,  and 
Joseph  M.  Vickers.  a  copartnership  doing 
business  as  Vickers  Bros.; 

H.R.  6765  An  act  to  authorize  acceptance 
of  an  amendment  to  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment of  the  International  Finance  C<-.rp<-)ra- 
tlon  permitting  Investment  in  capital  at(.ck- 
and 

H.J  Res.  438.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Securities  Excliange  Act  of  1.Q34  so  tui  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
chans^e  Commission  to  conduct  a  study  and 
Investigation  of  the  adequacy,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Investors,  of  the  rules  of  national 
securities  exchanges  and  national  secxBltles 
associations. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles; 

H  R.  258.  An  act  to  amend  the  Dl.=*rict  of 
Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  to  increa.-^e  the  rate 
of  tax  Imposed  on  certain  gross  receipts  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942  to  trac.=^fpr 
certain  parking  fees  and  other  moneys  to  ^he 
highway  fund,  and  for  other  purposes:   and 

H  R.  4785.  An  act  relating  to  withhilriine 
for  State  employee  retirement,  disabUitv,  and 
death  benefit  system  purposes,  on  tho  Cfim- 
pensatlon  of  certain  civilian  emiiloyees  of 
the  National  Guard. 

The  message  also  announced  that  ti;e 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  followmg 


titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  1124.  An  act  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  to  improve  educational  op- 
portunities for  migrant  agricultural  em- 
ployees and   their  children; 

S.  1126.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  regis- 
tration of  contractors  of  migrant  r.grlcultural 
workers,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  1130.  An  act  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  grants 
for  family  clinics  for  domestic  agricultural 
migratory  workers,   and   for  other   purposes; 

S  1729  An  act  to  promote  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  for  re- 
lated purposes; 

S  2000  An  act  to  provide  for  a  Peace 
Corps  to  help  the  peoples  of  intore.-tted  coun- 
tries and  areas  In  meeting  their  needs  for 
skilled  manpower;  and 

S.  2325.  An  act  to  amend  the  Export-Im- 
lX)rt  Bank  Act  of  1945. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  has  app<jinted  Mr.  John- 
ston of  South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Carl- 
son membe:\s  of  tlie  joint  select  commit- 
tee on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  act  of  August  5.  1939, 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  certain  records  of  the  US. 
Government,"  for  the  disposition  of  exec- 
utive papers  referred  to  in  the  report  of 
the  Archivi.'^t  of  the  United  States  No 
62-5. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  had  appointed  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah.  Mr.  Moss,  as  an  alter- 
nate delegate  to  tlie  Interparliamentary 
Union,  to  be  held  m  Bru.s.sel.'^.  Septem- 
ber 14-22.  1961,  in  place  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Pastore,  ex- 
cused. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1962 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  joint  resolution  'H.J.  Res  544  i  mak- 
ing continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1962,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re.seiving 
the  right  to  object,  this  is  a  continuing 
resolution  to  provide  funds  for  the  vari- 
ous agencies  of  the  Government;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes,  it  is  an  extension 
of  the  resolution  which  we  adopted  2 
montlis  ago  covering  the  month.'  of  July 
and  August.  The  committee,  it  seems, 
was  too  optimistic.  We  were  hopeful  it 
would  require  no  more  than  2  months 
to  finish  up  the  appropriations  work  of 
the  Congress,  but  we  have  not  disposed 
of  all  the  bills,  so  we  are  suggesting  not 
tx)  exceed  another  month — to  September 
30  at  the  outside — fcr  the  same  purpose. 
It  is  essentially  identical  to  the  last 
resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  we  entitled  to  be 
pessimistic  from  here  on  out?  What  is 
the  story? 
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Mr.  CANNON.  We  have  two  bills  in 
•conference.  Two  are  pending  in  the 
other  body.  And  we  have  three  yet  to 
report  to  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  resolution  would 
not  be  necessary  if  the  authorization 
bills  had  come  along  earlier  in  tins 
session?    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  CANNON.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  why  the.se  authorization  bills  have 
been  delayed  as  lone  as  they  have? 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  is  a  question  others 
have  also  pondered,  and  one  to  which  I 
do  not  have  the  authoritative  answer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  this  resolution  is 
made  neces.sary  because  this  session,  of 
Congress  has  dillydallied  and  dawdled 
month  after  month.  We  have  not  got 
the  authorization  bills  yet  and  we  there- 
fore have  not  passed  the  appropriation 
bills.  E>oes  the  gentleman  say  that  is 
approximately  correct? 


Mr.  CANNON.  The  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  been  rather  meticulous 
about  obseiTing  the  rules  of  the  House. 
We  cannot  under  the  rules  appropriate 
a  single  dollar  until  it  has  been  author- 
ized by  law.  Until  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation IS  finally  cleared  on  foreign  aid 
and  ai-omic  energy,  we  have  to  mark  time 
on  those  bills.  We  are  holding  confer- 
ences on  bills  in  conference,  but  we  are 
marking  time  on  the  two  bills  I  especially 
noted.  We  could  have  reported  them 
weeks  ago  if  the  authorizing  legislation 
had  been  disposed  of  more  expeditiously. 

Mr  GROSS  Apparently,  Mr  Speak- 
er, all  we  can  do  to  keep  this  Government 
running  is  to  pass  this  extension.  There- 
fore. I  reluctantly  witiidraw  my  rc.'^crva- 
tion  of  ob.Jection,  but  :n  so  doing  I  oppose 
With  all  the  strength  at  my  command 
this  wholly  unnecessary-  and  ridiculous 
method  of  doing  busine.'-.s- 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
pending  resolution,  these  activities  and 


functions  are  continued — that  is  the  key, 
they  are  m.erely  continued — until  the  ap- 
plicable regular  bills  become  law.  The 
resolution  does  not  appropriate  beyond 
the  provisions  of  the  regular  bills;  all 
expenditures  made  under  the  resolution 
are  chargeable  to  the  regular  bills. 

For  the  information  of  the  House  and 
the  country.  I  include  up-to-date  com- 
parative tabulations  of  the  regular  ap- 
propriation bills  and  identified  legisla- 
tive bills  carrj-ing  back-door  appropria- 
tion provisions.  These  are  up-dated  ver- 
sions of  the  tables  in  the  Record  of  last 
Tuesday.  August  22. 

The  back-door  totals  are  tentative  but 
shocking.  They  embrace  11  identified 
bills,  in  which  the  Executive  requests  are 
$28,670  miUion;  the  Senate  totals  are 
$26,821  million;  and  the  House  totals  are 
$19,561  million.  The  principal  unre- 
solved item  is  the  foreign  aid  brck-door 
proposition. 


Table  of  appropriation  hills,  S7th  Cong.,  1st  srss  ,  as  of  Aug.  $S,  1961 
(Does  not  include  any  back-door  app'oprhitlon  Mils] 


Budppt  PStl- 

niatet  to 

House 

Amount  as 
pri.'v'ied 
llouse 

Hu'lt-et 

Budcet  »tl- 

Amount  a5 
pa.'i^cil 
Senate 

Semite  litllor.  comii;irod  with — 

Final 

con/ercnc* 

action 

Incre-x'^c  or 

Title 

Hou.se  :ict  ion 
oomp;ireU  wltb 

niatps  to 
Senate 

Bndprt 

estimates 

HoTiseacllon 

pared  to  budcit 
d,.;i. 

1901   S'-rrLEMENTALS 

3<1  supfilemental,  1961 

liUtT-Aniorimn  prop-Hin 

$1. 23.1.  482,769 

600, 000, 000 

88,024,000 

$803.  .v«,  iiy 

601.  f«"0,  noti 

47,214.000 

-»431,  976. 65C 

$5,  r.-;.  213. 127 

O0(i,  fi0(l,  OfK» 
88,024,000 

$4,637,419,970 

6(1(1.  (KKi.  Olio 

47.214.000 

-$637,793,157 

+$3,  833, 913.  851 

$1.694.0.1.1,637 

6<ifi.rt(yi,000 

47,214.000 

'-$3,581,157,490 

4tL  supplemental,  1961 

-40,810,000 

-40,810.000 

—  40   H1(\  OflO 

Total,  1961  stipplement-ils. 

1, 923,  806,  769 

1,450,720.119 

-47Z  78«,  650 

5, 963. 237, 127 

5. 284.  633, 970 

-678.603,157 

+3  833. 913,  851 

2.  341,  269. 637 

-3,  621, 967, 490 

1962  ArrBOPRiATiOKS 

Trea»iry-Po8t  Office 

interior ' 

5,  n.  801, 000 
7Ki  387,  00(1 

i.  2SZ  US.  081 
lO.V  M7,  .177 
7«5,  891,  302 

6,  OWl,  244,0111.1 

(fiii  oo(t,<)0(ii 

8,62i,.'«l,00O 

666.  278. 000 

42,  W2.  MS.  000 

(292.438.lSh) 

(24. 600.  (100) 

39,  T53,0(«1 

1.047,568,000 

5,281.865.000 
7.W.3I9,000 

4. 327,  457, 000 
1(14,  3.S3.  3.3.'> 
751,*iO,05(i 

5,  V*4K,  466,  Olio 
((V>.i,  i«io.  (ino< 

8. 404.0%.  000 

626. 0.**,  000 

42.  711. 10^  Olio 

(26S,  1 J2,  4flO> 

(-VWICOOO) 

32,  7.Vt.  000 

883.359.000 

-«».936,niri 

-29,(68,000 

-t-45,308,919 

-1.2!:t4.  242 

-44.  .W1.152 

-140,  778,(i(«) 

(^-r,  »ip,ri0(M 

-221.463,000 

-.39.320.000 
—23 1.240.  (KTO 
(-24,31.S,  TSMl 

(-i-4,  400,1X10} 

-7,000,000 

-164.306. 000 

5,371.Hfil.t1O0 
782.387,000 

5.004,131,081 
136.0,<«2.«n2 
79.VSHl,a02 

6.  fi89.  244. 000 
(612,(100.0001 

9.174,561,000 

666,278,000 
46.  396,  94\  000 

5  327.631,000 
813,399.850 

5.161,38(\0(« 
135,  432,  065 

-44.170,000 

-1-31,012,850 

-1-157.248,919 

-650, 737 

+45.  7(«.  000 

-t-fv:i,(iH(i,  S50 

+833.  933, 000 
+31, 078.  73u 

5.  298,  765,  000 
779,  ISh,  (J5C 

'"135."  432."  065" 

-73,036,00(1 
-3,  228,  35(1 

-(i5u.737 

Labor-UK  W 

l.egishit  i  ve 

Plate,  Justice,  Judiciary 

Aerinilturo 

I/oiii  ;ititli<(ririitions 

Independent  offices 

Oeaerai  Oovanment'Com- 

meroe 

Pffi'nsp  

District  of  ColumUa 

5,  967,  457,  600 

(725.  .VX)  OOO  1 
9.098.769.800 

650.  438. 200 
46. 848.  292. 000 

-121,786.500 

(+113,5(Xi.000) 
-75,791,500 

-1,1,839,800 
+451,347,000 

+18,991,500 

(+95,6110,0001 
-1-694.671,500 

+23, 480.  200 
+4,137,187,000 

5,  967,  4H  5(XI 

(72.1.  .ion.  000 ) 
8,  966,  285, 000 

641.13.1,^.10 
46.662,556,000 

-121,749,500 

(+113.  5no.(Ni(i) 
-3rS,276,tKiO 

-2.1.14:.  200 
+265.611,000 

Loan  authoriwtlon 

Ft'dcral  payment 

Militar>  construotion 

1'.  047. 568, 000 

1,(»0.146,750 

-27,421,250 

+136, 787. 750 

Pullic  works 

Mutual  si'curity 

tJuppli'montal 

Total.  196 J  appropriaUccis. 

70. 748, 623. 860 

69.8ZV033.386 

-923.590,475  1 75. 464, 888.085 

75.022.946,865 

+3.13,948,982 

+5.981.966.530 

68,4.10.827.015 

-166,471,787 

Total,  all  appropriations. 
ToIaI.  loiiD  tiUlhoiizatioQS- 

r2.67-M30,629 

(636.600,000) 

71.275.7.'3.604 
(658.900.000) 

-1.386.377,125 
(+22,300.000) 

81.428.126.212 
(612.000,000) 

80. 307.  ,580. 835      -324. 654, 1 75 

(72.1,  .W, 000)  HHS.  .Vtn.OtXi) 

+9.815.880,381 
(+95.600.000) 

70. 792. 096. 6.12 
(725.  500, 000  > 

i-3,788.4.39,?77 

(+11.3.  ,ViO,  000) 

Note.— Indefinite  appropriations  are  Included  In  this  table. 

>  Major  redutUons  Include  2  Items  submitted  directly  to  Senate  (S.  Doc.  19): 
(1)  $2,l»(i9  .125,00(1  to  rvstorc  fund.t  of  Commodity  Credit  CoriKiration.  Entire  esti- 
mate dls.illowcd  In  conference;  $1,951 ,91 5,000 resubmitted  for  1962  in  l>udgpt  estimates 


for  Aprimlrure  (H.  Doc.  155);  (2i  $490,0(X),fiOO  for  "Payment  to  the  Federal  extended 
(vimpcnsaflon  ncrotint."  Reduction  made  by  Senate.  Rcfoibmitted  to  Soiuite  for 
19»i2in  Labor-HEW  bill  (S.  Doc.  30). 

>  Includes  borrowing  authority  as  follows:  Budget  estimate,  $15,000,000;  House  re- 
ported and  passed,  $10,000,000;  Senate  reported  and  passed,  $10,000,000. 

New  authority  to  obligate  the  Government  carried  in  identified  legislative  hills — 1st  .^eas.,  ,^7th  Cong,  {public  debt  borrowing,  coritrart  atithoritij, 

use  of  receipts,  and  authority  to  use  existing  aulhority) 

(Please  note  that  for  some  bills  no  amounts  arc  shown;  thus  Die  grand  totals  understatf  the  situation) 


BlU  and  subject 


1.  Veterans'    direct    loans,    multlyear    (H.R.    6723: 

Public  Law  B7-84)  (j)ubUc  debt) 

2.  Area  redevelopment,  multivcar  (S.  1;  Pubbc  Law 

87-27)  (public  debt)  

3.  .\pricultiiral  con'.n'Oilities,  sales  for  fcnapn  cur- 

rencies, tor  calendar  year  1961  (8.  1027;  Public 
Law  ^7-2^)  (contract  authority  involving  sub- 
stquent  reimbursement  of  CCC).. 

4.  Pix'fial  milk  propram  for  fl.scal  year  1962  (S.  146; 

Public  Law  87-67)  (contract  authority  involv- 

inc  subsequent  reimburseirent  of  CCC) 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 

CXll 1089 


Executive  requests 


Full  basis 


O 
>  ($300,000,000) 

<  2, 000, 000, 000 
•105,000,000 


Basis  compara- 
ble to  enacted 


Senate 


House 


(') 

'  ($300,000,000) 

2,000,000.000 
•105,000.000 


$1,050,000,000 
•300, 000. 000 

2,  000,  000,  000 
105,000,000 


$l,(kli,,  um.O<XJ  j 
»  (.300.000.000) 

2, 000. 000, 000 
105,000,000 


Enacted 


$l,05fi.  0(K),  (10(1 

'30C  xjo.oai 

2.000,000.000 
105. 000, 000 


Enacted  compared  with  executive 
requests — 


Full  basis 


ComparaMfc 
basis 


+$i,aio,ooo,ooo 
+  300,000,000 


-$1,050,000,000 
+300,000.000 
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Neu-  authority  to  obligate  the  Government  carried  in  identical  legislalnr  bilta — Id  .sp.svs.,  iSTlh  Cong,  (public  debt  borrowing,  contract  authority, 

use  of  receipts,  and  authority  to  use  existing  authority) — Continued 


[Please  note  that  for  some  bills  no  amounts  iu\>  shown;  thus  the  prand  totals  understatt'  tlie  situation) 

Bill  and  subject 

E.xecutive  requests 

Senate 

:  House 

Knactcd 

Enacted  compared  with  executive 
requests— 

Full  basis 

Basis  compara- 
ble to  enacted 

1 

FuU  basis 

Comparable 
basis 

5.  Special  feed  grain  program  for  19»>1   iFIK.  4510, 
Public  Law  87-5)  (contract  authority  involving 
^iibvntipnt  reimbursement  of  CCC) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

1 

(•) 

(•) 

•■ 

6.  Housing  Act  of  1961,  multiyear  (S.  1922;  Public 
Law  87-70)  (public   debt  and  contract  author- 
ity): 

(a)  F'NMA,  special  assistance  (public  debt) 

(b)  College  housing  loans  (public  debt) 

(c)  Public  facility  loan.s  (public  debt) -.. 

(1)   Mass  transportation  loans  (pub- 
lic debt)            

$750.  000,  000 
LS.'iO.iXJO.iXX) 

$V<),  (MM).  'MX) 

l.lKKI.IKld.  IKMl 

.'i<l,  IMK),  (100 

»  2,  500, 000.  000 

'»  $3,146,000,000 
"(10.000,000) 

12(100  ()00  OlXl^ 

$7.y).«n^4M»^ 

50,000,000 

1(X),0(X),(X» 
•  2,  500.  000.  000 

i»  $3,14*'>,000.000 
"(10,  (XX),  000) 

'^  sss 

Tsoo.ooo.ooo 
•  4000,000.000 

i«f  ,146,000,000 

?$l..ViO.00O.()00 

1  1,200.  0(X).  000 

4.50, 000. 000 

.50. 000.  (XX) 
•  2.  000.  000.  000 

'•$3,146,000,000 
1^5.000.000 

'»  50. 000. 000 

"(25.000.000) 
"  407. 000. 000 

+$800. 000. 000 
-l!iO,000.000 
+400.  000.  000 

+  .%.000.000 
-500.000.000 

+$H00. 000,  orwi 

+200,U10,(X)0 
+400. 000.  (XX( 

+  .50.000  000 

(d)  Urban  renewa  1  grants  (contract  authority) . 

(e)  Public  housing  (contract  authority): 

(1)  Annual  contributions 

>  2.  500,  000.  000 

"$3,146,000,000 

"(10,000,000) 

"(100,000,000)' 

-500,0(X».(X)0 

(2)  Demonstration  grants.. 

+$5,000,000 

+50.000.000 

(  +  15.000.000) 
+200.000.000 

+$5,  (X)0  UX) 

(f)  Open   space   land   grants    (contract   au- 
thority)                             

H(100,000.000) 

+  50,  OKI   i«»l 
(-^{.•j  Oil)  nil, 

(g)  Mass  transportation  demoiLstration  grants 
(contract  authority) -. 

"flO,  000.  000)         "(10,  000.  (MX)) 
'«  207,  OOO.  tXM)         l«  207.  IM),  000 

"(SO,  000.  (XX)) 
"  207.  000.  000 

(li)   Farm  housing  loans  (public  debt) 

i«  407, 000,  000 

+200.  OUl.  UOli 

Total,  housing  bill                                ..  . 

8. 00,%  000.  000  1     7,  6.W.  000.  000 
(2.  357.  (X)0,  (XIO)     (2.  007.  (XXJ,  000) 
(5.  646.  (KX).  000)     (5.  646.  (XX),  (X)0) 

"8.103,000,000 
(2,457,000,000) 
(5.646,000.000) 

8,803,000,000 
(3.6.57,000,000) 
(SJ  46. 000. 000) 

S.  858. 000. 000 
(3,657.000.000 
(6.201.000.000) 

-1-855  000  000 

j-t   'XV.  rm\  nnri 

loans 

Grants 

(+i,;«xi!i»Mi!niM)''  (-i-iiftsdioooiooo) 

(-44.'..(XI().  i«»).         (-445,000,000) 

7.  Cat>e  Cod  National  Seashore  Piirk  (S.  857;  U.K. 
578C;  Public  Law  87-126)  (contract  authority)... 

1«(16,IX)0,000) 
375,  OfX),  (XJO 

'•(16.000,000) 

16,000,000 

«*(16.000.000) 

ithju.  000. 000) 

'•(16,000.000) 

8.  Federal  aid  to  airports,  5  years  (U.K.  6580;  S.  1703; 
H.R.  8102)  (contract  authority) 



9.  Mutual  security  loans,  5  years  (H.R.  S400;  S.  1983) 
(public  debt  borrowing,  use  of  certain  repay- 
ments, and  contract  authority): 
(a)  Public  debt  twrrowing  for  development 
loans. -- 

7.  300, 000,  000 

"  1,487,  (XXi,  DIM) 

400,000.000 

(") 

7,  987,  000, 000 

("> 

(b)  Use  of  receipts  from  old  loans  for  develof)- 
ment  loans 

(c)  Drawdown  on  Defense  stocks  and  .services 
for  military  assLstance  purposes   (De- 
fense can  Incur  obligations  in  anticipa- 
tion of  reimbursement)  fsec.  510) 

200,000,000 

(") 

""1 

400.000.000 

(d)  Use  of  foreign  currencies  (House,  sec.  611; 
Senate,  sec.  612) 

;           ■('•) 

Total,  mutual  security 

9,  187.  (X»,  000 

8.187,000,000 

1 400.  nno.  000 

10.  Highway  Act  of  1961  (ILR.  6713;  Public  Law  87- 
61)    (diversion    of    general    fund    revenues    to 
"trust"  fund;  contract  authority): 
(a)  Diversion  of  H  of  10  perwnt  tax  on  trucks, 
buses,  and  trailers  " 

L  660, 000, 000 

803,000,000 

1.660,000.000 

+1,660,000.000 

+1,600,000.000 

11.  Agricultural  Act  of  1961  (H.R.  6400;  ILR.  8230; 
S.  1983;  Public  Law  87-128): 
(a)  1962  wheat  program   (use  of  CCC  funds 
involving  subsequent  reimbursement  of 
CCC) 

(•) 

«•  4.  500, 000. 000 
«'  900, 000, 000 

(•) 

i 500, 000. 000 
900.000.000 

(•) 

(•) 

*  4.  500, 000, 000 
"'900.000.000 

(b)  1962  feed  grain  program  (contract  author- 
ity and  u.se  of  CCC  funds  involving  sub- 
sequent reimbursement  of  CCC). 

(c)  Agricultural  commodities,  sales  for  foreign 

ciurencies   (contract  authority   involv- 
ing subsequent  reimbursement  of  CCC). 

(d)  Famine  relief  (contract  authority  involv- 

ing subsequent  reimbursement  of  CCC). 

JO  7,  500,  000,  000 
"  1,500.000.000 

to  4,  500.  (XX),  000 
!i  900. 000, 000 

-3. 000. 000, 000 
-600.000.000 

Total.  Agricultural  .\ct 

9,  OOO,  000,  0(XJ 

5,  4(XI.  OX).  (XX) 

6,  400, 000, 000 

^400,000,000 

5.400.000,000 

-3,600.000,000 

Grand  total  (as  to  amounts  listed) 

28, 670, 000, 000 

26,821,000.000 

l»i  561, 000, 000 

1  Department  endorsed  need  for  some  legislation,  but  no  specific  request  was  sub- 
mitteil  by  the  administration.     Hill  extends  over  0  years. 

'  Recommended  usual-type  authorization  of  appropriation  to  3  revolving  funds 
plus  use  of  receipts  derived  from  operations.    House  concurred. 

'  For  3  revolving  funds  plus  use  of  receipts  derived  from  operations. 

♦  For  calendar  year  19*">1  only  (to  a  total  of  $3.5  billion). 

'  Originally  sul>mitted  as  part  of  the  general  farm  bill,  to  be  flnfuiced  in  this  manntf 
for  fi.scal  1962  and  thereafter  through  the  more  usual  annual  advance  api>roprlatk>n. 

«  .\mounts  not  precisely  determinable. 

■  Hivsis  for  this  ngure  is  set  out  on  pp.  ,'4-55.  H.  Rept.  447. 

"  For  4-year  period;  full  executive  re<iuost  and  Senate  bill  were  for  ,>year  period. 

»  For  4-yejir  period. 

'■'  Represents  estimated  maximum  cost  of  annual  contributions  for  100. (XX)  units  of 
public  housing  to  be  paid  out  over  period  40  to  45  years.    See  pp.  5.5-56,  IL  Rept.  447. 

"  Regular  authorization  for  appropriation  in  Executive  request  and  Senate  bill. 
House  bill  made  no  provision.    Bill  changed  at  conference  stage  to  contract  authority. 

1'  Regular  authorization  for  appropriation.  Senate  bill  made  no  provision.  Bill 
changed  at  conference  stage  to  contract  authority. 

)'  Part  of.  and  Included  In,  Item  6(d),  urban  renewal  grant  authority. 

'•  Executive  request  and  Senate  bill  proposed  a  5-year  extension  of  availability  of 
the  uncommitted  balance  of  previous  authority  otherwise  due  to  expire  on  Jime  30, 
li#;i.  (Amount  variously  estimated  at  $207,000,000  to  $235,000,000;  actuaUy  turned 
out  to  be  $227,612,000.)  House  bill  and  final  version  extend  such  balance  and  add 
$200,(XX),000  addltKHUU— limited,  however,  to  a  4-year  period.  See  pp.  57-58,  H. 
Rept.  447, 


"  Exclu'le-s  $!.2t)<i,000,(MX)  carried  In  Senate  bill  for  veterans  direct  loons  ina-smuth 
as  the  program  isuls^j  i((ounte<l  for  in  the  first  bill  listed  in  tabulation. 

"  Rf'guUir  authcrwation  for  appropriation. 

"  OfTicially  fstlmaUMi  at  $287.(XX).(XX)  for  1962  and  $.3(X),000,000  for  e.ach  succeMing 
year. 

"  Preci.se  amounts  not  IdentifleiJ. 

'»  While  technically  this  is  not  "New  authority  to  obligate  the  Ooveniment,"  it 
has  the  same  elTecM  insofar  as  general  budget  totals  and  results  are  conceni(><i  in  that 
it  is.  \n  fina!  eiTett,  the  same  as  an  exMuditure  from  the  general  fuii'i  .\ni..imts 
shown  tAkeii  'mm  p.  12,  S.  Rept.  367.  '^New  authority  to  obligate  the  (iuvernment" 
carriiHl  in  the  .aw.  and  requested,  Ls  $ll,560,fXXJ,000  for  the  inU-rstate  proprani  over 
the  pTin.i  through  1972;  but  it  is  against  the  highway  trust  fund,  not  the  general 
fun!  .Vol  «h"wii  here  are  the  executive  proposals  (1)  to  increa.sc  new  dhligating 
authority  for  tiie  A-B-C  program:  (2)  to  shift  financing  of  forest  anl  puMii  ianl 
higiiways  from  the  general  ,und  to  the  trust  fund;  and  (3)  to  re<livert  avlaiion 
gas  tax  revenue*  from  the  trust  fund  to  the  general  fimd.  They  are  not  shown 
because  action  was  [)ostjK)ne<J  to  a  later  time. 

2"  Enacted  and  .^.nale  bills  for  3  calendar  years  1962-64.  Fui:  executive  request 
was  ')  years  lixi2^ii\  House  was  for  3  years  1962-64  with  no  limit,  but  in  order  to 
avoid  gros.s  distiM-tlon  o:  totals  and  comparisons,  $4 ,,500,000,000  i-  arbitrarily  m.serte<l 

>i  Full  executive  request  was  for  5  calendar  years  1962-66.  Senate,  House,  and 
enacted  are  for  3  calendar  years  1962-04. 

"  Usual  form  o(  appropriation  authorization— $1,200,000,000  for  fiscal  1962  only. 
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The  SPEASj^ER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tRe  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.te  of  Rep- 
resentatives o/  the  Unitfd  States  of  America 
in  Congrrss  a.^srmbled.  That  clause  (c)  of 
section  102  of  the  joint  resolution  of  June 
30.  1961  (Public  Law  87-65 1  .  Is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "August  31.  196r' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'September  30, 
i96r'. 

S«c  2.  The  amounts  appropriated  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  101  of  Public  Law 
87-65  are  herby  lncTease<l  as  follows: 

Area  redevelopment  proCTams,  admlr.l.'^tra- 
tive  expenses  from  "M(X).000"  to  "$600  (XK)"; 

Mutual  security  prof^anis  from  $485,000,- 
OOO'   to  ••$666. 000. (XK);   and 

Payment    to   the    Federal    extended    com-' 
peu5.allon     account     from     '  $45  0OO,0<.)0"     to 
•■$70,000, OOO". 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  enpro.s.sed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  recon.-^ider  wa.s  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimou.s  con.^^ent  to  revK^^e  and  extend 
my  remark.-;,  and  to  include  table.<;. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
froiii  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CHILDREN'S  BUREAU  DEPARTMENT 
OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  Hou.te 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  roque.'^t  of  thf^  eentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  many  per.sons.  youns  and 
old.  find  enjoyment  in  the  readme  of 
funny  book.s.  but  I  did  not  know  until 
last  week  that  it  was  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  to  add  to  the 
joys  of  comic  book  lovers 

After  looking  over  the  Children's 
Bureau  funny  book.  'Poeo  Primer  for 
Parents.  TV  Division."  which  incidentally 
was  announced  with  ereat  fanfare  by  no 
less  a  Government  official  than  the  Soc- 
retar>'  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. I  can  only  ask:    What  next? 

Of  all  the  hundred.s  of  thousand.^  of 
pamphlets  i.s.sued  throut-h  the  vears  by 
the  Federal  Government,  this  bv  all  odds 
must  be  the  silliest  and  most  u.-^elcss 
If  there  are  any  doubters  amonp  the 
Members  of  this  body,  I  supccst  vou  look 
it  over.  A  copy,  complimcnt^s"  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  and  the  American  tax- 
payers, was  made  available  to  each 
Member  last  Friday. 

Not  only  docs  this  publication  ir.volve 
a  wanton  waste  of  Federal  funds,  but  the 
so-called  primer  should  be  insulting  to 
all  parents.  What  parent  does  not  know 
that  a  child  is  to  be  loved,  as  this  ridicu- 
lous   funny    book    admonishes?      What 


parent  does  not  know  that  a  child's  TV 
viewing  should  be  supervised? 

And  did  you  know  that  television  prob- 
ably is  here  to  stay?  We  get  this  breath- 
taking news  not  once,  but  twice  In  the 
"Pogo  Primer." 

If  we  have  high-paid  personnel  in  the 
Children's  Bureau  with  nothing  more 
to  do  than  dream  up  idiotic  projects  such 
as  this,  it  is  time  for  a  housecleaning. 
And  I  am  sun^rised  that  a  Cabinet  officer 
has  so  much  free  time  on  his  hands  that 
he  can  personally  plug  such  trivia. 

Again  I  ask:  What  next  can  we  expect 
as  we  march  to  the  New  Frontier — with 
our  "Pogo  Primers  "  tucked  neatly  under 
our  arms? 


POGO  LAND— LAND   OF  THE  GREAT 
OKEFENOKEE  SWAMP  IN  GEORGIA 

Mrs.  BLITCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BLITCH  Mr.  Speaker  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  IMr.  Gross  1  who  has 
:ust  addres.sed  us  is  one  of  the  most 
Illustrious  Members  of  the  House.  He 
has  taught  many  of  u?  much  by  bring- 
ing to  our  attention  matters  which  might 
otherwise  go  unnoticed.  At  this  time,  I 
want  to  thank  hmi  especially  for  calhng 
to  our  attention  this  so-called  comic 
book  on  Pogo  Land  Pogo  Land  hap- 
ix>ns  to  be  m  my  district  aiid  m  my  couj:- 
ty.  in  the  great  Okcfenokee  Swamp. 
With  the  kind  ir.dulgence  of  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  wish 
to  .say  to  him  that  I  would  be  ver>-  grate- 
ful to  have  the  50  copies  that  are  allot- 
ted to  him.  which  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
add  to  the  50  copies  which  I  ix^Ucve  I, 
too.  am  allotted.  I  know  many  people  m 
my  district  who  would  be  very  happy  to 
get  this  so-called  comic  book  on  Pogo 
Land. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  am  grateful  to  Walt 
Kelly  for  having  created  Pogo.  I  invite 
all  Memi^ers  of  the  House  and  all  their 
constituents  to  visit  our  great  Okcfeno- 
kee Swamp. 

And,  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  television  producers 
that  they  could  create  nothing  so  enter- 
taining and  so  good  for  the  morals 
of  t>oth  younc  and  old  as  the  PofO  pro- 
gram for  television 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentlewoman  has  expired. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  I^^PACT  OF  IM- 
PORTS AND  EXPORTS  ON  AMER- 
ICAN EMPLOYMENT.  COMMITTEE 
ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  at 
the  request  of  the  .eentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  Dent],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
pact of  Imports  and  Exports  on  Ameri- 
can Employment  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  may  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  the  general 
debate  today. 


Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  that,  apparently, 
has  no  connection  at  all  with  the  so- 
called  impacted  area  school  legislation? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  That  is  my  understanding, 
that  it  has  no  relation  to  that  at  all 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPE.^VKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCor- 
mack:  "^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKLER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
District  of  Columbia  Day.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  IMr.  McMillani,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLL^IBIA  AQU.^RIUM 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  bill  ^HR.  818n  to  authorize  the 
•Secretar>-  of  the  Interior  to  construct  a 
National  Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  ask 
unanmious  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  m  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Mc- 
Millan' ? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquir>v 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  "What  is  the  unanimous- 
consent  request 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  CaroUna  called 
up  the  bill  H.R.  8181.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is 
correct. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrprrsrntatii^m  of  the  United  States  of 
Amer:ca  in  Congress  assembled. 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    NATIONAL    FISHERIES    CEN- 
TER  AND    AUrAEIfM 

SE<moN  1,  (a)  The  Secret ary  of  the  In- 
terior (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  •Secretary")  is  hereby  authorized  to 
plan,  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  a  Na- 
tional Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  its  vicinity  for  the 
display  of  fresh  water  and  marine  fishes  and 
other  aquatic  resources  for  education.nl, 
recreational,  cultural,  and  scientific  pur- 
poses and  In  so  doing  Is  exempt  from  the 
JT..-.  ;>■.:■.  of  the  P-jblic  Buildings  Art  of 
1959  I  73  Stat    479,  40  U  S  C   601  et  seq  ) 

lb  I  The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized  to 
purchase  lease  or  otherwise  acquire  such 
lands,  waters,  and  interests  therein,  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection    (a)    of  this  section, 

ici  In  addition  to  an  aquarium,  the  Na- 
tional Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium  shall 
Include,    but  not    be   limited   to,   a  fisheries 
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museum    and   a   sporting    goods    shop    spe- 
cializing In  fishing  equipment. 

(d)    The   Secretary  is   further   authorized 

to— 

(1)  construct,  purchase  or  lease,  and 
operate  and  maintain  vessels  for  specimen 
collecting  purposes  and,  without  regard  to 
section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  (41  U.S.C.  5),  to  contract  for 
such  collection  of  specimens  and  to  pur- 
chase or  exchange  specimens  and  exhibit  ma- 
terials; 

(2)  prepare  for  free  distribution  or  exhibit 
or  to  offer  for  sale  at  cost  illustrated  cata- 
logs of  specimens,  brochures,  and  other 
printed  matter  and  films,  animations  and 
photographic  and  other  material  pertaining 
to  the  National  Fisheries  Center  and  Aquari- 
lun  and  its  objectives  and  to  aquariums  gen- 
erally, all  or  any  of  which  may  be  repro- 
duced by  any  printing  or  other  process  with- 
out regard  to  existing  regulations,  the 
proceeds  of  sales  to  be  covered  into  the 
united  States  Treasury; 

(3)  employ,  as  authorized  by  section  15 
of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(5  use.  sec.  55a),  but  at  rates  not  to  ex- 
ceed $50  per  diem  plus  expenses,  experts, 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof,  as  re- 
quired to  assist  with  the  planning,  design, 
construction,  and  operation  of  the  National 
Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium,  and  to  pre- 
sent educational  lectures  and  materials; 

(4)  permit  free  use  of  auditorium  and 
other  area;  for  meetings,  and  exhibits  of 
societies  and  groups  whose  purposes  are  re- 
lated to  fish  and  wildlife  generally;   and 

(5)  encourage  the  use  of  the  educational 
and  scientific  facilities  and  equipment  at  the 
National  Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium  by 
individuals  of  any  nation. 

DELEGATION  OF  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  DESIGN  AND 
OPERATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FISHERIES  CEN- 
TER  AND  AQUARIUM 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  assign  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  design  and  direction  of 
the  National  Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium 
and  related  activities  to  that  branch  of  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  hav- 
ing as  its  major  activity  the  rearing  and 
holding  of  living  fishes  including  the  ope- 
ration of  aquariums. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF   A   NATIONAL    FISHERIES   TEN- 
TER   AND    AQUARIUM    ADVISORY    BOARD 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  established  a  non- 
partisan Advisory  Board  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium  Ad- 
visory Board.  The  Advisory  Board  shall 
meet  from  time  to  time  on  the  call  of  the 
Chairman.  The  functions  of  the  Board  shall 
be  to  render  advice  and  to  submit  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
upon  his  request,  or  upon  its  own  initiative, 
concerning  the  management  and  operation 
of  the  National  Fisheries  Center  and  Aquari- 
um. Five  members  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum to  transact  business.  The  Director  of 
the  National  Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium 
shall  serve  as  Executive  Secretary  to  the 
Board. 

MEMBERS   OF   THjS  ADVISORY   BOARD 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Advisory  Board  sliall  be 
composed  of  nine  members.  The  Secretary 
shall  designate  the  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Board.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  Pish  and  Wildlife  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  such  Board  ex  officio.  The  remaining 
eight  members  of  such  Board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed as  follows — 

(1)  two  Members  of  the  Senate,  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives; 

(3)  two  Individuals  appointed  by  the 
Secretary,  one  of  whom  shall  be  engaged  in 
or  closely  associated  with,  sport  fishing,  and 
one  of  whom  shall  be  engaged  in,  or  closely 
associated  with,  commercial  fi.shing;   and 


(4)  two  Individuals  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  the  public  at  large. 

(b)  Each  class  of  two  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  four  years, 
except  that,  of  each  such  class  of  two  mem- 
bers initially  appointed,  one  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  two  years  Any  per- 
son appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term 
Of  each  class  of  two  members  of  such  Board 
referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (a),  not  more  than  one  shall  be 
from  the  same  political  party,  and  not  more 
than  one  shall  be  from  the  same  State. 
Any  member  of  such  Board  referred  to  in 
such  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2i  who  shall  cease 
to  be  a  Member  of  Congress  during  the  term 
of  his  appointment  under  this  section  shall 
cease   to  be  a   member  of  such   Board. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Advisory  Board 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
case  of  the  original  appointment. 

COMPENSATION    OF    THE     ADVLSORY     BOARD 

Sec.  5,  (a)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Board. 
Other  than  members  appointed  under  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  Of  sec- 
tion 4,  shall  serve  without  compensation, 
but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  In  the  Board.  Members  of 
the  Board  appointed  under  paragraphs  (3) 
and  i4i  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  4  may 
each  receive  $50  per  diem  when  engaged  In 
the  actual  performance  of  duties  vested  in 
the  Board,  in  addition  to  reimbursement 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  neces.sary 
expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  peff'^rm- 
ance  of  such  duties. 
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ANNUAL    REPORT 

Skc  6  The  Director  of  the  National  Fish- 
eries Center  and  Aquarium  shall  prepare  for 
the  Advisory  Board  an  annual  report  for 
presentation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  to  the  Congress. 

APPROPRIATION 

Sfc.  7  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
several  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.'^mendments  offered  by  Mr.  McMIillan: 
First  page,  strike  out  lines  5  and  6,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Section  1.  (a)  Tlie  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Administrator")  Is  hereby". 

First  page,  line  7,  strike  out  "operftte". 

First  page,  line  11.  Insert  a  period  after 
•purposes"  and  strike  out  all  that  follows 
down  through  and  including  the  period  at 
the  end  of  line  2,  page  2. 

Page  2.  line  3.  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
insert    in    lieu   thereof    "Administrator". 

Page  2.  strike  out  line  11  and  i^ert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  followl 


line    11    and  in«ert  in 
Mng:  I 

N.ATIONAL        FISHERIES 


OPERATION       OF       THE 

CENTER    AND     AQUARIUM 

•  Sec  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary') 
Shall  operate  the  National  Fisheries  Center 
and  Aquarium. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized 
to—". 

Page    3.   line    18.   strike   out      design,   and". 

Page  3,  line  21,  strike  out  "Sec  2  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  3." 

Page  3.  line  22,  strike  out,  "design  and 
direction"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "oper- 
ation". 


Page  4.  line  6.  strike  out  "Sec  3  "  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  tliereof  "Sec  4." 

Page  6,  line  7,  strike  out  "Sec.  5."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  6  " 

Page  6,  line  20.  strike  out  "Sec  6  "  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec   7." 

Page  7.  line  2,  strike  out  "Sec  7  "  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  8." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carohna  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  plan,  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  a  National 
Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  its  vicinity  for 
the  display  of  fresh  water  and  marine 
fishes  and  other  aquatic  resources  for 
educational,  recreational,  cultural,  and 
.scientific  purposes. 

The  committee  is  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  living  creatures  of  the  sea 
as  was  recognized  by  the  President  in 
his  natural  resources  message  to  Con- 
gress on  last  February  23.  The  Presi- 
dent emphasized  the  importance  of 
oceanographic  research  and  the  need  for 
an  additional  3  billion  pounds  of  fish 
and  shellfish  by  1980.  To  achieve  the 
necessary  goals,  we  must  educate  the 
youth  of  our  Nation  with  regard  to  the 
i-esourccs  of  the  .sea.  The  living  crea- 
tures from  coastal  and  inland  waters 
would  be  the  most  dramatic  tools  with 
which  to  create  interest  among  the 
youth  and  encourage  them  to  pursue 
aquatic  research  as  a  profession  A 
National  Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium 
can  serve  a  most  u.seful  purpose  towaid 
this  accomplishment. 

Aquariums  throughout  the  world  are 
unrivaled  in  popularity  and  a  means  of 
providing  education  for  the  public.  The 
existing  small  aquarium  in  the  basement 
of  the  Commerce  Building  is  totally  in- 
adequate but  even  this  small  display  is 
crowded  to  capacity  by  the  visiting  pub- 
lic. The  new  installation  would  receive 
.some  3  million  visitors  annually,  includ- 
ing about  3.000  bus  loads  of  school- 
children. 

Special  educational  presentations 
would  be  stressed  and  research  facili- 
ties are  proposed  It  is  expected  that 
the  Fishery  Center  and  Aquarium  would 
in  reality  be  a  world  center  of  specialized 
fishery  research  and  would  be  the  lead- 
ing aquarium  in  the  world.  Visitors 
from  foreign  lands  would  seek  out  this 
display  and  some  qualified  foreign  stu- 
dents would  be  invited  to  undertake  spe- 
cific research  projects.  Cooperative  re- 
search would  be  entered  into  with  our 
own  universities. 

It  is  not  proposed  that  the  aquarium 
merely  house  a  display  of  fish.  Con- 
gressman Michael  J.  Kirwan,  in  testify- 
ing before  the  committee,  gave  an  excel- 
lent description  of  the  proposed  facili- 
ties. 

An  adequate  new  aquarium  would  include 
displays  of  the  larger  fresli  water  fishes 
such  as  the  catfish,  sturgeon,  and  paddle 
fish,  and  the  shark.s,  rays,  porpoises  of  our 
coastal  waters.  .It  might  duplicate  a  sec- 
tion of  seashore,  and  a  trout  stream  Tropi- 
cal  fishes    would    be   popular,    as   would    the 
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little  known  fishes  of  our  waters  Amphib- 
ians and  reptiles  common  to  water  environ- 
ments are  required.  Representative  displays 
of  some  800  species  of  fish  In  the  United 
States  would  be  accompanied  by  vocal  ex- 
planations. 

In  each  of  several  darkened  alcoves.  5-mln- 
ute  movies  would  show  and  explain  the  life 
of  a  farm  pond,  the  development  and  hatch- 
ing of  fish  eggs,  the  operation  of  a  fisher- 
man's trawl,  and  a  number  of  other  features 
not  available  elsewhere 

Such  an  aquarium  must  be  located  on  the 
waterfront  to  permit  the  transfer  of  large 
fish  specimens  directly  from  boat  to  tank 
with  the  mlntmum  of  handling  The  site 
selected  should  Include  a  parking  area  for 
up  to  200  school  buses  and  5  000  automo- 
biles on  peak  days 

For  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  greatest 
number  of  our  people.  I  can  think  of  no  in- 
stallation more   worthy  of  consideration. 

Representatives  of  the  following  na- 
tional organizations  testified  in  support 
of  the  proposed  legislation:  The  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  National  Fisheries  Ii-istitute, 
Inc.,  Waahineton.  DC:  Sport  Fishing 
Institute.  Washington,  DC  :  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America :  National 
Audubon  Society;  American  Fisheries 
Society;  National  Wildlife  Federation 
and  Wildlife  Management  Institute.  In 
addition,  the  representative  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia 
advised  that  the  Commissioners  had  no 
objection  to  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation provided  there  is  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  any  waterway  or  highway 
problems. 

Mr  Speaker.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  !  Mr  Kirwan],  the  author  of 
the  bill. 

Mr  KIRWAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  intro- 
duced this  bill  because  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  handluiK  appropriations 
for  fish  and  wildlife  I  have  come  to 
realize  the  need  for  establishing  an  ade- 
quate National  Fisheries  Center  and 
Aquarium  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
We  must  place  greater  emphasis  now 
on  oceanographic  research  if  we  are 
going  to  meet  our  expanded  requirements 
for  fi.sh  and  .shellfish  in  the  future  To 
achieve  our  necessary  goals  we  must  edu- 
cate our  youth  with  regard  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  sea  and  encourage  them 
to  pursue  aquatic  research  as  a  profes- 
sion. To  continue  to  neglect  this  im- 
portant field  will  only  cost  us  manv  mil- 
lions more  in  the  future.  We  learned 
this  les.son  in  Park  Service  where  appro- 
priations were  limited  to  about  $5  million 
a  year  during  the  war.  Now  we  must 
spend  over  $100  million  a  year  to  correct 
this  neglect. 

We  are  now  spending  only  about  $50 
million  a  year  in  direct  appropriations 
on  the  extensive  commercial  and  sport 
fishing  industries  with  their  many  prob- 
lems. The  remainder  of  the  appropria- 
tions come  from  special  taxes  paid  by 
the  industry  and  the  hunters  and  fl.sher- 
men.  The  industry  receives  less  Fed- 
eral subsidy  than  any  I  know  of.  Yet 
it  IS  estimated  that  the  hunters  and  fish- 
ermen will  spend  over  $4  billion  in  1960. 
For  example.  22  million  people  buy  fish- 
ing licenses.  I  asked  the  head  of  &  rub- 
ber company  how  much  equipment  they 
buy  in  the  way  of  hip  boots,  shoes,  boats, 
outboard    motors,   fishing    rods,    and   so 


forth.  He  informed  me  that  they  spend 
considerably  more  than  any  other  com- 
parable group  in  the  United  States.  And 
we  give  them  comparatively  little  in  re- 
turn. 

The  President  in  his  recent  natural 
resources  me.ssage  to  Congress  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  oceanographic 
research  and  the  need  for  the  production 
of  an  additional  3  billion  pounds  of  fish 
and  shellfish  by  1980.  So  it  is  important 
that  we  start  now  and  give  that  industry 
a  little  attention  and  give  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  what  they  need  instead 
of  allowing  it  to  deteriorate  as  we  did 
the  Park  S:rvice. 

This  National  Fisheries  Center  and 
Aquarium  will  serve  as  a  world  center 
of  specialized  fishery  research  and  will 
help  educate  our  youth  in  oceanography 
and  help  create  an  interest  m  taking  up 
this  vital  field  of  research  as  a  profes- 
sion. It  is  estimated  these  facilities 
would  be  visited  by  about  3  million  an- 
nually, including  3.000  busloads  of 
schoolchildren. 

I  believe  this  expenditure  will  fill  an 
important  need  in  the  development  of 
education  and  research  in  this  very  im- 
portant field.  This  is  why  I  introduced 
this  bill  and  why  I  ask  your  support  of 
It  here  today. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  start  by  petting  one 
thing  clear.  What  is  this  thine  goint'  to 
cost '' 

Mr  KIRWAN.  Between  51,5  and  $20 
million 

Mr  GROSS  I  .see  in  the  report  a 
cost  figure  of  $20  million,  so  I  assume 
we  can  settle  on  a  nice  round  figure  of 
$20  million  for  the  aquarium.  If.  as  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  :  Mr.  Kirwan] 
says,  we  are  going  to  need  a  great  in- 
crea.sc  of  fish  in  this  country  along  about 
1970  or  1980.  or  whatever  may  be  the 
date  the  gentleman  menti-^ned.  we  had 
better  be  stocking  lakes,  streams,  and 
ponds  out  where  fish  can  be  propagated 
and  made  available  for  food  A  $20  mil- 
lion fish  tank  here  in  Washington  is  not 
going  to  increase  the  fish  population. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Such  an  aquarium 
would  help  to  create  interest  among  our 
youth  in  oceanography  and  encourage 
them  to  pursue  aquatic  research  as  a 
profession.  This  is  not  going  to  be  just 
a  tank,  it  is  going  to  be  the  finest  thing 
of  Its  kind  in  the  world,  and  we  should 
have  It.  We  are  helping  everybody  all 
over  the  world,  why  can  we  not  help  our 
own? 

The  only  aquarium  we  have  in  Wash- 
ington now  is  in  the  ba.sement  of  the 
Commerce  Building.  It  is  very  inade- 
quate for  educational  and  research  pur- 
poses. I  repeat,  we  should  do  something 
for  this  country  if  we  are  going  to  help 
every  other  country  in  the  world.  It 
IS  most  important  that  we  place  greater 
emphasis  on  oceanographic  research. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  not  take  all  of  my  time.  He  might 
have  a  look  at  the  basement  of  the  Treas- 
ury Building  when  he  talks  about  spend- 
ing $20  million  for  a  fish  tank.  Does 
the  gentleman  know  how  much  money 
there  is  left  in  the  Treasury?     It  should 


be  of  interest  to  him  and  to  all  of  us 
to  know  what  funds  are  available  for 
the  building  of  a  $20  million  aquarium. 
The  Deputy  Budget  Director  said  the 
other  day.  as  I  remember  reading  the 
newspapers,  that  if  Congress  did  not  ap- 
propriate any  more  money  this  session 
the  Federal  Treasury  would  end  this  fis- 
cal year  $6  billion  in  the  red,  and  we 
ceitainly  are  not  through  spending  yet. 
The  gentleman  is  on  the  Appropriations 
Comm.ittee.  He  should  know  as  well  or 
better  than  the  rest  of  us  the  kind  of 
deficit  that  faces  us.  And  I  understand, 
too.  there  is  a  deficiency  bill  to  be 
brought  out  before  this  session  ends.  I 
am  told  It  is  going  to  be  a  vei-y  large 
deficiency  appropi-iation  bill. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.     It  is  indeed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Within  2  months  after 
the  start  of  this  fiscal  year  we  are  to  be 
confronted  with  a  huge  deficiency  ap- 
propriation bill,  yet  today  we  are  asked 
to  ladle  out  $20  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  for  an  aquarium. 

Mr  KIRWAN  I  want  tc  spend  it  on 
an  important  need  for  America. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Does 
not  the  gentleman  sec  why  we  need  a 
fish  aquarium  down  here?  When  you  go 
to  the  market  you  get  your  fish  canned 
or  wrapped  up  in  a  package.  With  this 
aquarium  people  might  be  able  to  find 
out  what  they  are  buying  and  eating 
Of  course.  I  am  not  for  it  and  I  am  going 
to  vote  against  it. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  gentleman  can  read 
the  labels  on  the  cans  and  packages,  can 
he  not? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  No.  not 
unless  they  get  Federal  aid  to  education. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  reading  the  report  on 
this  bill.  I  did  not  find  a  word  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  to  its  views  on 
the  spending  of  $20  million  for  this 
purpose 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  No.  there  is  nothing 
in  the  report  fi-om  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  approve  this  bill  or  disapprove 
it?     What  is  the  ston'? 

Is  it  not  common  practice  to  get  from 
the  Budget  Director  his  views  on  such 
spending  as  this'' 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Yes  But  I  beheve  I 
have  some  knowledge  and  judgment  on 
this  subject  after  handling  appropria- 
tions for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
for  18  years.  I  think  we  are  warranted 
in  spending  money  on  this  project  which 
will  provide  education  in  this  important 
field  and  aid  an  industry  which  will 
spend  about  $4  million  in  1960. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gross  »  he  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer] 
apparently  wants  me  to  yield.  If  he 
can  contribute  anything  to  the  cause  of 
economy,  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  him. 
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Mr.  MTJLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  am  for  this  bill. 
That  is  incidental  to  the  point  the  gen- 
tleman is  making,  however.  This  is  an 
authorization.  We  are  a  long  way  from 
building  this  aquarium.  I  wish  we  could 
build  it  tomorrow.  This  is  simply  an 
authorization  for  the  appropriation. 
What  the  gentleman  is  saying  would 
be  apropos  at  the  time  we  are  discussing 
the  appropriation  after  this  bill  is  passed 
and  we  come  in  with  an  estimate  as  to 
what  it  will  cost. 

Mr.  GROSS.  After  the  big  foot  of  this 
authorization  has  been  stuck  through 
the  door  every  Member  of  the  House 
knows  what  will  happen. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Let  us  get  the  authori- 
zation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  been 
around  here  longer  than  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  and  he  knows  that  once  this 
bill  is  approved  the  door  leading  to  the 
appropriation  of  the  money  has  been 
kicked  down. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  think  we  should  get 
on  the  way,  then  decide  how  much  to 
spend  when  the  appropriation  comes  be- 
fore the  House. 

"Mr.  GROSS.  In  view  of  the  stagger- 
ing debt  and  deficit  we  have  in  this 
country  today,  how  in  the  name  of  com- 
monsense  can  Congress  authorize  the 
spending  of  $20  million  to  build  an 
aquarium  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
anywhere  else?  Is  there  no  regard  for 
fiscal  responsibility  in  this  country? 
How  much  longer  is  it  proposed  to  take 
this  sort  of  thing  out  of  the  hides  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation? 

Mr.  MULTER.  This  is  also  going  to 
help  the  unemployment  situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  does  the  gentle- 
man propose  to  get  the  money? 

Mr.  MULTER.  This  is  an  educational 
project.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  says 
this  is  a  part  of  an  educational  project. 
It  is  something  which  the  District  needs 
and  the  country  needs.  This  should  be 
a  showplace  in  our  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  already  spend- 
ing Federal  funds  to  teach  people  how 
to  fish.  We  are  now  spending  money  to 
rehabilitate  the  New  England  fishing 
fleet. 

Mr.  MULTER.  This  is  to  be  used  to 
teach  the  people  how  to  build  hatcher- 
ies and  produce  more  fish. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  know  how  to  build 
hatcheries.  There  are  hatcheries,  both 
State  and  Federal,  in  the  State  of  Iowa, 
and  every  other  State.  If  there  is  to  be 
a  shortage  of  fish,  that  is  where  the  $20 
million  should  be  spent,  not  on  a  fish 
tank  here  in  the  District. 

Mr.  MULTER.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
project  the  gentleman  has  just  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension that  anyone  would  come  in  here 
with  a  bill  for  $20  million  to  build  an 
aquarium  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  view  of  the  staggering  expenditures 
for  defense,  the  crisis  that  we  are  told 
confronts  us,  and  the  huge  deficit  that 
already  stares  us  in  the  face. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  join  my 
colleague  from  Iowa  1  Mr.  Gross  1  in  op- 
posing the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
The  bill,  H.R.  8181.  introduced  by  Mr. 
KiRWAN,  and  undoubtedly  because  it  has 
his  approval,  and  because  he  is  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  will  re- 
ceive a  great  deal  of  support. 

True,  it  is  only  an  authorization,  but 
experience  tells  us  that  when  the  ap- 
propriation bill  comes  along,  this  au- 
thorization will  be  cited  as  a  promise  to 
make  an  appropriation. 

The  bUl  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct  a  National 
Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium  in  the 
District  of  Coltunbia.  It  establi.shes  a 
Board  with  nine  members  and  will  nat- 
urally require  the  employment  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense  of  as  many  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  the  biU. 

The  last  section  of  the  bill  authorizes 
the  appropriation,  believe  it  or  not,  and 
I  quote,  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provLsions  of  this  Act  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heard  something  about 
20  million.     Was  that   the   figure? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Twenty  million,  yes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
people  and  incidentally  the  Members  of 
Congress  have  been  reminded  time  and 
time  again  of  the  great  and  immediate 
danger  which  today  confronts  us  A  few 
days  ago  we  were  advised  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  by  others,  especially  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  JttddI, 
a  member  of  that  committee,  that  we 
must  go  along  with  additional  foreign 
aid  to  the  tune  of  $4,368,500,000.  because 
we  were  today  in  greater  danger  of  war 
than  ever  before.  The  defense  appropri- 
ations already  called  for  $46,662,556,000, 
military  construction  around  $1  billion, 
and  AEC,  $2,680  million,  or  about  $50.- 
342,556,000.  Notwithstanding  this  threat 
of  war  that  they  tell  us  exists,  we  have 
spent  or  will  shortly  spend  $106  billion 
for  what  is  termed  "mutual  security." 
We  know  that  the  President  has  called  up 
several  hundred  thousand  Reserves,  who 
must  leave  their  usual  businesses,  their 
families,  for  no  one  knows  how  long. 
We  know  that  American  troops  in  Ger- 
many have  been  sent  to  Berlin.  We 
know  that  additional  contracts  calling 
for  munitions  of  war  and  for  national 
defense  have  been  authorized.  We 
know  that  the  President  demanded  and 
got  a  billion  dollars  for  a  trip  to  the 
moon.  Several  hundred  million  for  civil 
defense.  We  who  are  here  day  after 
day,  know  that  millions,  if  not  billions. 
are  demanded  and  either  authorized  or 
appropriated  to  carry  on  the  President's 
social  program,  and  to  some  of  us  it 
seems  not  only  foolish,  but  absurd,  in 
fact,  the  height  of  futility  to  accept  first 
the  theory  that  we  are  in  national  dan- 
ger; that  our  survival  is  threatened;  that 
we  must  devote  every  energy ;  make  every 
effort  to  be  prepared  to  meet  an  almost 
immediate  war  and  at  the  same  time. 


spend  millions  upon  millions  here  at 
home  on  projects,  which,  however  de- 
sirable, are  not  immediately  necessary. 

If  we  need,  as  the  President  tells  us  we 
do.  billions  for  national  defense,  for  mis- 
."^iles,  for  munitions  of  war;  other  mil- 
lions for  civil  defense;  if  hundreds  of 
thousands  are  to  be  called  from  their 
usual  and  customary  businesses  and  sur- 
roundings; if  additional  youn?  men  are 
to  be  drafted,  is  it  good  sense  to  authorize 
the  expenditure  of  $20  million  to  build  a 
huge  fish  bowl  here  m  sum.'^  buildinti  in 
Washington  for  someone  to  look  at?  I 
can  .see  the  wife  cr  mother  or  child  look- 
ing at  a  fish  in  the  ?ila.ss  tank  in  an  In- 
terior building  getting  a  lot  of  consola- 
tion while  thinking  of  her  hu.'-band, 
brother,  or  father  who  is  either  fighting 
abroad  or  dead  becau.se  he  lacked  some- 
thing we  did  not  have  money  to  buy  and 
which  would  have  been  of  help  to  him. 

If  the  internationalists,  the  spenders. 
the  giveaway  gentleman  continue  to 
.spend  either  back  door  or  through  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  unless  God 
helps  us,  we  will  lose  the  war — call  It 
hot  or  cold. 

There  is  a  limit  and  the  .sp>enders  know 
it  but  act  as  though  they  did  not  care. 
Their  intentions  may  be  good  but  we  all 
have  heard  that  a  four-letter  word  de- 
scribes the  place  that  is  paved  with  good 
intentions. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  not  only  unneces- 
sary, but  un.sound,  and  a  record  vote  will 
be  asked  on  this  as  well  as  on  other 
similar  desirable,  but  at  this  time  un- 
necessary, expenditures. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  pre.sent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  my  point  of  order  that  a  quor- 
um is  not  pre.sent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  already  announced  that  a 
quorum  i.s  not  present.  The  gentleman's 
request  comes  too  late. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  que.-^tion  Is  on  en- 
gro.ssment  and  third  reading;  is  that 
correct? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS     I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it, 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  This  vote  Is  not 
on  f^nal  pa.ssage? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This 
vote   is  not  on   final  passage. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


1961 

The   question   was  take 
were — yeas  223,  nays  120 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No   169] 
YEAS — 223 
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n;    and  there 
not  voting  94, 


Abernethy 
Addabbo 
Addonlzio 
Albert 
Alexander 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Ay  res 
Bailey 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bass,  Tenn. 
Beckworth 
Bennett.  Fla 
Bennett,  Mich 
Blatnik 
Blitch 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonner 
Bray 
Breeding 
Brooks,  Tex 
Broonifleld 
Broyhlll 
Burke.  Ky 
Burke   Miis» 
Burleson 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cannon 
Casey 
Celler 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Clark 
Coad 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Corman 
Curtis.  Ma.s8 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis, 
James  C 


Prellnghuys^n 

Frledel 

Gary 

Gathlngs 
Gavin 
Glalmo 
Grant 

Griffiths 

Hasan.  Ga 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Haley 

Halpern 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harsba 

Hays 

Hechler 

Herlong 

Hol:field 

Holland 

Holtzmjin 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ikard   Tex 

Inoiiye 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson.  Md 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

Kilgore 

King.  Calif 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kitchin 

Kowalskl 

Landrum 

Lane 

Lankford 


DavlB.  John  W.   l.ibonatl 


Davl.s   Tenn 

Diiwson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derwtnski 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Doru 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Doyle 

Edmondson 

KlUott 

E^•eretl 

Evln£ 

Fallon 

Fasc^ll 

Felghan 

Fenton 

Flnnegan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frazier 


Abbitt 
Adair 
Alger 
Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anderson, 
Andrews 
A  rends 
Ash  brook 
Auchlncloss 
Avery 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Barry 
Bates 
Battln 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bell 
Berrj- 
Betts 
Bolton 


rn. 


Lindsay 

Loser 

McCormack 

McCulioch 

McDowell 

McFall 

MrMUlan 

M.irhrowicz 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

Mathias 

Matthews 

Meader 

Miller,  Clem 

Miiier. 

George  P, 
Mills 
Moeller 
Montoya 
Morgan 
Morris 
Mosher 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 

NAYS— 120 

Bromwell 

Brown 

Bruce 

Cedrrberg 

Chlperfleld 

Church 

Clancy 

Conte 

Cunningham 

Curtm 

Curtis,  Mo 

Dague 

Derounlan 

Dole 

Dominick 

Durno 

Dwyer 

Ellsworth 

Flndley 

Fulton 

Garland 

Goodllng 


Murray 

Natcher 

Nix 

Norblad 

O'Brien.  Ill 

OHara    111 

OHara   Mich. 

Olsen 

Passman 

Pntman 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfost 

Philbln 

Pike 

Price 

Pucinski 

Randall 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa 

Riehlman 

Riley 

Rivers   Alaska 

Rivers.  S  C. 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo 

Rogers,  Fla 

Rogers   Tex 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Ryan 

8t  Germain 

Saund 

Savior 

Scimeebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Miss, 

Spence 

Staggrrs 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Thoma5 

Thompson    N  J 

Thompson.  Tex 

Toll 

Toilofson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Udall   Morris  K, 

t'llman 

Van  Ik 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Walter 

Watts 

WTiaJley 

Whltener 

Wlckersham 

Williams 

Wlnstoad 

Yates 

Young 

Zablocki 


Gross 

Gubsor 

Hall 

Halleck 

Harrison.  Wyo 

Harvey.  Ind.' 

Hiestand 

Hoeven 

HofTman,  111 

Hoffman.  Mich. 

Horan 

Hasmer 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Kearna 

Keith 

King,  N  Y. 

Knox 

Kunkel 

Kyi 


Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lipscomb 

McDonough 

Mclntire 

McVey 

Marshall 

Martin,  Nebr. 

MaAon 

May 

Michel 

Moorehead. 

Ohio 
Morse 
Nelsen 
Nygaard 
Ostertag 
Pellv 


Pillion 

Poft 

Quie 

Ray 

Roece 

Relfel 

Rhodes  Ariz. 

Roudebush 

Rou-sseiot 

St    George 

St hadeberg 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schwelker 

Scranton 

Seely-Brown 

Short 

Sh  river 

Slbal 

NOT  VOTING- 

Granahan 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg 
Green   Pa 

Griffin 

Harrl,son    Va 

H^rvev   Mich 

Hesiley 

Heben 

Hemphill 

Renders*  in 

Ichord,  Ml. 

Jarman 

Jensen 

Kee 

Keogh 

KUburn 

KUday 

Klucz>-nskl 

Kornesay 

Lennon 

LeFlnaki 

McSween 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

MaiUiard 

Manm,  Mass 

Merrow 

Miller.  N  Y 

Milhken 

Mlnshall 


Slier 

Smith   Cahf, 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Taber 

Teague,  Cahf 

Thomson,  Wis. 

T\ipper 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Wall  ha  user 

We:s 

Wharton 

Widnall 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Younger 

-94 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorheao,  Pa. 

Morrison 

Norrell 

OBnen   NY 

OKonskl 

O'Neill 

Osmers 

Pilcher 

Pirnie 

Pr),ige 

Powell 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Robison 

Santangelo 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Smith,  Iowa 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  La 

Thorn  berry 

Weaver 

West!  and 

Whitten 

Wlllia 

Wright 

Zrlenko 


Alford 

Anfuso 

Bav.   N  H 

Becker 

Bow 

Boykin 

Hradenias 

Brewster 

Brooks.  La 

Huckley 

Byrnes.  Wis 

CahiU 

Carey 

Chamberlain 

Collier 

Cook 

Coo  ley 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Devine 

Dulski 

Farbstein 

Pino 

Flynt 

Pogart  V 

Ford 

Gallagher 

Garma  tz 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Goodell 

So  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time  by  title. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr  Bass  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr   McSween  with  Mr  Robison 
Mr.  Harrison  of  Virginia  vrith  Mr,  Weaver. 
Mrs    Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Jensen. 
Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr   Glenn. 
Mrs   Norrell  with  Mr   GrlfRn. 
Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Collier. 
Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr    Byrnes  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Becker 

Mr    Ichord  of  Missouri  with  Mr    Devine. 
Mr.     Thompson     of    Louisiana    with    Mr, 
Cramer 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr  Plrnle. 
Mr.    Moorhead    of    Pennsylvania    with    Mr. 
Pino. 

Mr  Fogarty  with  Mr   Corbett. 
Mrs  Granahan  with  Mr  Ford. 
Mr  Henderson  with  Mr   Cahill. 
Mr.  Kornegay  with  Mr   MacGregor 
Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr    Harvey  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Alford  with  Mr,  Westland 
Mr    Brewster  wuh  Mr    Goodell. 
Mr   Gallagher  with  Mr   Bow. 
Mr  Hemphill  with  Mr  Kilburn. 
Mr,   Teague   of   Texas   with  Mr    Martin  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr    Lennon  with  Mr    Osmers. 
Mr   Macdonald  with  Mr   Mallliard. 
Monagan  with  Mr    Milliken, 
O'Nein  with  Mr    O'Konskl. 
Pilcher  with  Mr    Mmshall. 
Mr  Willis  with  Mr   Moore 
Mr  Whitten  with  Mr   Miller  of  New  York. 
Brooks  of  Louisiana  with  Mr  Merrow. 
Gray  with  Mr   Chamberlain. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Walter  i  The  question  is  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill, 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  on  that  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  208.  nays  135,  not  voting  96 
as  follows: 

IRoll  No.  170] 


Mr 

Mr 
Mr 


Mr 
Mr 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Addonizlo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Ashley 

Aspinall 

Bailey 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bas.<.  Tenn. 

Beckworth 

Bennett.  Fla 

Bennett,  Mich 

Blatnik 

Bliuh 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Boykin 

Breeding 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Broomfleld 

Broyhlll 

Burke   Mivss 

Burleson 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Cannon 

Casev 

Celler 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Clark 

Coad 

Cohelan 

Corbett 

Connan 

Curtis.  Mass 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis.  John  W 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dominick 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Doyle 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Everett 

Evins 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Fenton 

Flnne^'an 

Fisher 

Flood 

Prazier 

Friedel 


Abbitt 

Alger 

Andersen. 

Minn, 
Anderson,  HI, 
Andrews 
Arends 
Ashmore 
Auchlncloss 
Avery 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Barrv- 
Bates 
Battln 
Beermann 


YEAS — 208 
Gary 

Gathlngs 

Gavin 

Glalmo 

Grant 

Gray 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Hagan,  Ga 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hays 

Hechler 

Herlong 

Holifield 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ikard.  Tex 

Inouye 

Jenni.igs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson,  'Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kearns 

Kelly 

Kllb'ore 

King,  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kowalskl 

Landrum 

Lane 

Lankford 

Llbonatl 

Loser 

McCormack 

McCuUoch 

McDowell 

McFall 

McMillan 

Machrowlcz 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

Mathias 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller. 

George  P. 
Mills 
Moeller 
Montoya 
Morgan 
Morris 
Mosher 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Nix 

NAYS— 135 

Belcher 

Bell 

Berry 

Betts 

Bolton 

Bray 

Bromwell 

Brown 

Bruce 

Cederberg 

Chlperfleld 

Church 

Clancy 

Conte 

Cunningham 

Curtin 


O'Brien,  111 

OHara,  ni. 

O  Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

Passman 

Patman 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfost 

Phil  bin 

Pike 

Price 

Pucinski 

RandaU 

Retus 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riley 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  S  C. 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rot'ers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Ryan 

St   Germain 

Saund 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Miss. 

Sp>ence 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague   Tex 

Thoim* 

TTiompson.  N.J 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Udall.  Morris  K 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Vlnaon 

Walter 

Watts 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Wlckersham 

W  Instead 

Yates 

Young 

Zablocki 


Curtis.  Mo, 

Dague 

Davis. 

James  C. 
Derounlan 
Derwlnskl 
Dole 
Durno 
Dw>-er 
Ellsworth 
Flndley 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysea 
Pulton 
O&rlasd 
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Goodllng 

Mclntlre 

St.  George 

Gross 

McVey 

Schadeberg 

Haley 

Itfarshall 

Schenck 

Hall 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Scherer 

Halleek 

Mason 

Schwelker 

ILilpern 

Matthews 

Scranton 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

May 

Seely-Brown 

Hirvey,  Ind. 

Meader 

Short 

Hlcstand 

Michel 

Shriver 

Hoeven 

Mlnshall 

Slbal 

Hoffman,  111. 

Moorehead, 

Slier 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Ohio 

Smith.  Calif. 

Horan 

Morse 

Smith,  Va. 

Hosmer 

Moulder 

Sorlnger 

J  oh  a  risen 

Murray 

Stafford 

Jonas 

Nelsen 

Taber 

Jones,  Mo. 

Norblad 

Tea^jue,  Calif. 

Jucld 

Nygaard 

Thonisou,  Wis. 

Kolth 

O.stertag 

Tuck 

King,  N.Y. 

Pelly 

Tupper 

Kitchln 

Pillion 

Utt 

Kr.ox 

Poff 

Van  Pelt 

Kunkel 

Quie 

Van  Zandt 

Kyi 

Ray 

Wallhauser 

Laird 

Reece 

We  is 

Liingen 

Relfel 

Wharton 

Latta 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Widnall 

Lindsay 

Rlehlman 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Lipscomb 

Roudebush 

Wilson,  Ind. 

M'Donough 

Rousselot 

Younger 

NOT  VOTING- 

-96 

Alford 

Glenn 

MiUlken 

Anfuso 

Goodell 

Monagan 

A.shbrook 

Granahan 

Moore 

Avres 

Green,  Oreg. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Bass,  N.H. 

Green,  Pa. 

Morrison 

Becker 

Griffin 

Norrell 

Bow 

Hansen 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

Brademas 

Harrison.  Va. 

O'Konskl 

Brewster 

Harvey,  Mich. 

O'Neill 

Brooks,  La. 

Healey 

Osmers 

Bvickley 

Hebert 

PUcher 

Burke,  Ky. 

Hemphill 

Pirnle 

Bvrncs,  Wis. 

Henderson 

Poage 

CahlU 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Powell 

Carey 

Jarman 

Rpbaut 

Chamberlain 

Jensen 

Rains 

ColUer 

Kee 

Roblson 

Colmer 

Keogh 

Santangelo 

Cook 

Kllburn 

Shelley 

Cooley 

Kllday 

Sheppard 

Cramer 

Kluczynskl 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dovine 

Kornegay 

Stubblefleld 

D\ilskl 

Lennon 

Thompson,  La. 

Farbsteln 

Leslnskl 

Thornberry 

Fino 

McSween 

Weaver 

Flynt 

Macdonald 

Westland 

Foijarty 

MacGregor 

Whltten 

Ford 

MalUlard 

Williams 

G.illagher 

Martin,  Mass. 

WUUs 

Garmatz 

Merrow 

Wright 

Gilbert 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Zelenko 

So  the  biU 

was  passed. 

The   Clerk   announced 

the   follo'wing 

pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr    McSween  with  Mr.  Plrnie. 

Mr.    Harrison  of   Virginia   with   Mr.   West- 
land, 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Cahill. 

Mrs.  Norrell  with  Mr.  Kllburn. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  Garunatz  with  Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Byrnes 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Ichord  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr    Morrison  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.   Fo^arty   with   Mr.   Roblson. 

Mrs.    Granahan    with    Mr.    Miller    of    New 
York. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  MailUard. 

Mr.   Kornegay   with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Mlch- 
lg:in. 

Mr.  Alford  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Brewster  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Hemphill  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr,  Weaver. 

Mr,  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Osmers. 

Mr.  Pllcher  with  Mr.  Mllllken. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Fino. 

Keogh  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 


Mr 

setts. 

Mr 

Mr 


Anfuso  with  Mr.  Jensen. 

Healey  with  Mr.  Merrow. 
Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Moore. 
Mr  Santangelo  with  Mr.  Goodell. 


Mr.  Powell  with  Mr  Collier.  \\' 

Mr.  Zelenko  with  Mr  Bass  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. •  , 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Cramer.        | 

Mr.  Dulski  with  Mr.  Becker. 

Mr.  OBrien  of  New  York  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  || 

Mr.  KEARNS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  EVINS  clianged  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  w;as  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  wa.s  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
a  National  Fisheries  Center  and  Aquar- 
ium in  the  District  of  Colimibia  and  to 
provide  for  its  operation." 

A  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  11 

AMENDING  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

ACT  11 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr,  McMill.in]. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr,  speaker,  1  call 
up  the  bill  (H.R.  59681  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act,  as  amended,  and  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr,  Multer] 
to  handle  this  bill. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  H.R. 
59€8,  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows i 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
District  of  Columbia  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act,  approved  August  28,  1935  (49 
Stat.  946),  as  amended  (title  46.  ch  3.  DC. 
Code,  1951  edition;  68  Stat.  983),  Is  further 
amended   as  follows: 

Section  3ic)(l)  is  amended  to  rcBd  as 
follows : 

"The  Board  sh.all  maintain  a  separate  ac- 
count for  each  employer,  and  shall  credit  his 
account  with  all  of  the  contributions  paid 
by  him  after  June  30,  1939,  with  respect  to 
employment  subsequent  to  May  31,  1939. 
Each  year  the  Board  shall  credit  to  ench  of 
such  accounts  having  a  positive  reserve  on 
the  computation  date,  the  Interest  earned 
from  the  Federal  Government  In  the  follow- 
ing manner:  Each  year  the  ratio  of  the  credit 
balance  in  each  Individual  account  to  the 
total  of  all  the  credit  balances  In  all  em- 
ployer accounts  shall  be  computed  as  of  such 
computation  date,  and  an  amount  equal  to 
the  Interest  credited  to  the  District's  ac- 
count in  the  unem.ployment  trust  fund  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the 
four  most  recently  completed  calendar  quar- 
ters shall  be  credited  prior  to  the  next  com- 
putation date  on  the  pro  rata  basis  to  all 
employers'  accounts  having  a  credit  balance 
on  the  computation  date.  Such  amount 
shall  be  prorated  to  the  individual  accounts 
in  the  same  ratio  that  the  credit  balance  In 
each  individual  account  bears  to  the  total  of 
the  credit  balances  In  all  such  accounts.  In 
computing  the  amount  to  be  credited  to  the 
account  of  an  employer  as  a  result  of  Interest 


earned  by  funds  on  deposit  in  the  unem- 
ployment trust  fund  In  the  Treasxiry  of  th« 
United  States  to  the  account  of  the  District, 
any  voluntary  contribution  made  by  an  em- 
ployer after  June  30  of  any  year  shall  not  be 
considered  a  part  of  the  account  balance  of 
the  employer  until  the  next  computation 
date  occurring  after  such  voluntary  contri- 
bution was  made.  No  provision  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  in  any  way  be  subject  to  or  affected 
by  aiiy  provisions  of  the  Executive  Budget 
Act,  as  amended.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  grant  any  employer  or  in- 
dividual In  his  service  prior  claims  or  rights 
to  the  amounts  paid  by  him  into  the  fund 
either  on  his  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  such 
individuals." 

Sec.  2.  Section  3(c)  (8)  (I)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"If  as  of  the  computation  date  the  total 
of  all  contributions  credit»»d  to  any  employ- 
ers  account,  with  respect  to  employment 
since  May  31,  1939,  is  in  excess  of  the  total 
benefits  paid  after  June  30,  1939,  then 
chargeable  or  charged  to  his  account,  such 
excess  shall  be  known  as  the  employer's  re- 
serve, and  his  contribution  rate  for  the  en- 
suing calendar  year  or  part  thereof  shall 
be— 

"(A)  2.7  per  centum  if  such  reserve  1.^  less 
than  0.6  per  centum  of  his  average  annual 
payroll: 

"(B)  2  per  centum  If  such  reserve  equals 
or  exceeds  0.6  per  centum  but  is  le.ss  than 
1.1  per  centum  of  hi*  average  annual  pay- 
roll; 

"(C)  15  per  centum  if  such  reserve  equals 
or  exceeds  1.1  per  centum  but  is  less  than 
16  per  centum  of  his  average  annual  pay- 
roll; 

"(D)  1  per  centum  If  such  reserve  equals 
or  exceeds  1.6  per  centum  but  is  less  than 
2  1  per  centum  of  his  average  annual  pay- 
roll; 

"(E)  0  5  per  centum  If  such  reserve  equals 
or  exceeds  2.1  per  centum  but  is  less  than 
2.9  per  centum  of  his  average  payroll; 

"(P)  0.1  per  centum  If  such  re.serve  equals 
or  exceeds  2  9  ptr  centum  of  h^s  average  an- 
nual payroll," 

Sec  3.  Section  3(c)(8)  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following. 

"(Iv)  Any  employer,  at  any  time,  may 
voluntarily  pay  into  the  unempioyment  com- 
pensation fund  an  amount  in  excess  of  the 
contributions  required  to  be  paid  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  such  amount  shall 
be  forthwith  credited  to  his  reserve  account. 
His  rate  of  contribution  shall  be  computed, 
or  recomputed,  as  the  ca.se  may  be,  with  such 
amount  included  in  the  calculation.  To  af- 
fect such  employers  rate  of  contribution  for 
any  year,  such  amount  shall  be  paid  not 
later  than  thirty  days  following  the  mailing 
of  notice  of  his  rate  of  contribution  for  such 
year,  and  not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  commencement  of 
such  year;  Prorided,  That  such  amount, 
when  paid  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  refunded 
or  used  as  a  credit  In  the  payment  of  contri- 
butions in  whole  or  in  part." 

Sec.  4.  Table  A  in  section  7(b)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"T.\BI.E  A 


"High  quarter  wages 
(colamn  A) 

$130,00  to  $184 

JIH4.01  to  $307.. 

$207.01  to  $230 

fSMim  to$2,'i3 

$2.=13.01  to  $276 

$'27r,.(il  to  $2W 

J-J-.fl.Ol  to  $.r22 

$322.01  to  $345 

$34,V()1  to  $3fi8 

Kir^xn  to  $391 

$.'}",*!  .01  to  $414 

$414.01  to  $437 

Basic 

weekly 

benefit 

(column  B) 


S8 

9 
10 
11 
IS 
13 
14 
IS 
10 
17 
18 
19 


Miniiuutn 
Qualify  iiLg 

wages 
(colnmn  C) 


$27« 
310 
345 
37» 
414 
448 
483 
517 
£52 
.586 
621 
«65 
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"TABtr.  A— ronflnuod 


"nigh  quarter  wagcss 
(column  A) 


$437.01  to  $460- 
$4fi0.01  to  $483.. 
$4H3.01  to  $506.. 
$.H*C.U1  to  $529.. 
$,'>2y.01  to  $5.S2.- 
$5.12,01  to  $575.. 
$575,01  to  $598.. 
$.19fi.01  to  $621.. 
$f.21.01  to$644  .. 
$644.01  to  $607.. 
$f*7.01  to  $6«0.. 
$090.01  to  $744.. 
$744.01  to  $768.. 
$768.01  to  $7tf2.. 
$7y2.ni  tO$81fi.. 
$slt'>.01  to  $»40.. 
$,S4(J.01  to$9(X)... 
$f«V)01  to  $925.. 
$VJ5.01  and  over 


Minimum 
qualifying 

wages 
(column  C) 


$600 
724 
7.S9 
793 

828 
802 
S«7 
Wl 

Stf* 

l,uoo 

1,035 
1,116 
1,152 
1,188 
\.2H 
1.200 

1,387 
1,424" 


Section  7,  subsection  (c),  is  amended  by 
striking  the  proviso  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following;:  '  P'-otidpd.  That  If  an 
individual  during  his  base  period  has  not 
been  paid  such  an  amount,  but  has  been 
paid  wages  in  more  than  one  calendar  quar- 
ter totaling  not  less  than  the  amount  ap- 
pearing in  column  (C)  of  such  table  on  a 
line  which  Is  not  more  than  two  lines  alx)'.e 
the  line  on  which  such  weekly  benefit 
amount  appears  in  column  (Bi.  he  can  qual- 
\  ify  for  benefit  and  his  weekly  benefit  amount 

f  shall   be   the   amount  appearing   in   column 

. ''I  (Bi    on    the    line    for   which    the    Individual 

qualifies  for  benefits  In  column  (Ci  :  Provided 
furt'ier.  That  wages  received  by  an  individ- 
ual In  the  period  intervening  between  the 
end  of  his  last  base  period  and  the  begin- 
ning of  his  last  benefit  year  and  paid  by 
employers  who  were  his  base  perltxl  em- 
ployers in  such  last  base  period  shall  not 
be  available  for  benefit  purposes  In  a  subse- 
quent benefit  year  unless  he  has.  subsequent 
to  the  commencement  of  such  last  benefit 
year,  received  remuneration  for  personal 
services,  whether  or  not  such  services  were 
performed  in  employment  as  defined  in  this 
Act.  In  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  ten  times 
the  weekly  benefit  amount  for  which  he 
qualifies  in  such  last  benefit  year. 

"Benefits  payable  to  an  Individual  with 
respect  to  a  week  shall  be  reduced,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Bi.;a-d.  by  any 
amount  received  with  respect  to  such  week 
as  a  retirement  pension  or  annuity  under  a 
public  or  private  retirement  plan  or  svstem 
provided,  or  contributed  to.  by  any"  base 
period  employer  An  amount  received  with 
respect  to  a  period  other  than  a  week  shall 
be  prorated  by  weeks.  No  reduction  shall  be 
made  under  this  paragraph  for  (A)  any  re- 
tirement pension  or  annuitv  received  by  rea- 
son of  disability,  or  (B)  'any  amount  re- 
ceived under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act."  ■' 

Section  7.  subsection  (f).  strike  the  figu'-e 
"♦30"  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and 
Insert  the  figure  "$38." 

Subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (o  of  section 
10  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  An  Individual  who  has  left  his  mo";! 
recent  work  voluntarilv  without  go<>d  cause 
as  determined  by  fe  Board  under  regtila- 
tions  prescribed  by  it.  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
benefits.  Such  disqualification  shall  con- 
tinue until  such  time  as  the  claimant  can 
demon.'itrate  that  he  h.as  been  paid  wages 
for  work  equivalent  to  at  least  eight  times 
his  weekly  benefit  amount,  following  the 
week  in  which  the  disqualifying  act  occurred 

"(b)  An  individual  who  has  been  dis- 
charged for  mi,soonduct  r^-currlng  in  the 
course  of  his  most  recent  work  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  benefits.  Such  dl.<:quallfication 
shall  continue  until  such  time  as  tlie  claim- 
ant can  demonstrate  that  he  has  been  paid 
wages  for  work  equivalent  to  at   least  eight 


times  his  weekly  benefit  amount,  following 
the  week  in  which  the  disqualifying  act 
occurred 

"(c)  If  an  Individual  otherwise  eUglble 
for  benefits  falls,  without  gocxl  cause  as  de- 
termined by  the  Board  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  it.  either  Us  apply  for  new 
work  fout?d  by  the  Board  to  be  suitable  when 
notified  by  any  employment  office,  or  to  ac- 
ceptable work  when  ofifered  to  him  by  any 
employment  office,  his  union  hiring  hall,  or 
any  employer  direct,  he  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  benefits  Such  disqualification  shall  con- 
tinue until  such  time  as  the  claimant  can 
demonstrate  that  he  has  been  paid  wages  for 
work  equivalent  to  at  least  eight  times  his 
weekly  benefit  amount,  following  the  week  in 
which  the  disqualifying  act  occurred.  In  de- 
termining whether  or  not  work  is  suitable 
within  the  meaning  of  this  subsection  the 
Board  shall  consider  ( 1 )  the  physical  fitne.^s 
and  prior  training,  experience,  and  earnings 
of  the  individual,  (2)  the  distance  of  the 
place  of  work  from  the  individuals  place  of 
residence,  and  (3)  the  risk  involved  as  to 
he:uth,  safety,  or  morals." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  3,  line  17.  strike  out  "0.6"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "Ce" 

Page  3,  line  19,  strike  out  "0  6"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "0.8',  also  strike  out  'T.l'  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1.3", 

Page  3  line  22.  strike  out  "11"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "1.3";  also  strike  out  "16"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  'IB" 

Page  4,  line  2,  strike  out  "1  6"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "1.8 ";  also  strike  out  "2.1"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "2.8". 

Page  4,  line  6.  strike  out  "2.1"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "2. 8";  also  strike  out  "2.9"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "3.3". 

Page  4.  line  8.  strike  out  "2.9"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  '•3  3". 

Page  6,  line  23.  after  the  nerlod  insert  the 
words:  "Section  7(d)  of  said  Act  approved 
August  28,  1935,  as  amended  (sec.  46^307(d), 
DC.  Code,  1951  ed  ) ,  i?  amended  by  striking 
'tlilrty-ttiree  and  one-third'  and  ui^erting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■fifty'  ", 

Page  8,  line  2,  strike  out  "acceptable"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "accept  any  suitable". 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr,  MULTER.  Mr  Speaker,  this  bill 
will  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act,  It  is, 
in  eflcct,  a  revision  of  that  act.  the  first 
since  1954.  Tlic  committee  had  before  it 
four  different  bills  seeking  to  amend  this 
act.  There  was  the  bill.  H.R.  4152. 
which  was  advocated  by  the  AFL- 
CIO.  speaking  for  the  unions  operating 
in  the  District  of  Columbia:  there  was 
H.R.  5968,  advocated  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  the 
bill.  H  R.  8715,  which  was  sponsored  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners; 
r.nd  the  bill,  HR.  5681,  which  dealt  with 
only  one  of  the  many  matters  that  are 
covered  by  the  bill  now  before  us. 

The  bill  reported  here  is  a  compromise 
of  all  of  those  various  measures.  We  are 
bringing  before  the  House  at  this  time. 
H.R.  5168,  as  amended,  as  the  com- 
posite thinking  of  the  committee.  We 
concede  the  bill  we  brine  to  the  Hou.'^c 
IS  not  as  good  as  some  of  us  think  it 
should  be.  It  does  go  further  than  others 
wanted.  It  does  work  an  overall  im- 
provement in  the  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  the  District. 


The  maximum  that  will  be  allowed 
under  this  bill,  if  the  law  is  so  amended. 
will  be  $38  per  week  as  unemploj-ment 
insurance  benefits,  but  in  no  event  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  amount  that  is 
earned  during  the  ba,se  period. 

There  are  other  provisions  in  the  bill 
as  reported  which  are  the  same  as  in  the 
three  overall  bills  that  the  committee  has 
considered.  There  is  one  other  provision 
in  the  bill  which  will  provide  in  the  new- 
law,  as  amended  by  the  enactment  of 
this  bill,  which  is  hfted  from  Public 
Law  No.  6  of  this  Congress.  It  provides 
that  those  retiring  on  pensions  who  sub- 
sequently become  entitled  to  insurance 
compensation  benefits  will  have  those 
benefits  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the 
pension  pa.vments.  This  last  provision 
Will  make  the  District  law  the  same  as 
the  overall  Federal  statute  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  6  of  this  Congress.  It  re- 
quires a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the 
insurance  benefits  to  those  who  subse- 
quent to  retirement  from  public  or  pri- 
vate enterprise  then  qualify  for  insur- 
ance benefits.  The  insurance  benefits 
will  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the 
pension  payments  which  they  have 
earned  prior  to  their  becoming  entitled 
to  these  benefits  under  this  law. 

The  bill  will  also  permit  employers 
to  make  voluntary  contributions  to" the 
fund  which  will  be  credited  to  their  own 
reserve  account  and  thereby  let  them 
become  entitled  to  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  that  they  must  pay  in  accord- 
ance with  existing  law. 

There  is  one  other  important  provi- 
sion and  that  is  to  exclude  or  at  least 
tiy  to  cet  at  what  is  called  the  double 
dip.  There  have  been  many  objections 
raised  to  the  operation  of  the  present 
law  in  that  .some  per.<^ons  would  apply  for 
benefits  immediately  after  leaving  an 
employer  and  then  po  back  to  work  only 
for  a  short  enough  time  to  qualify  all 
over  ai--ain  and  .c'et  what  has  been  called 
the  so-called  double  dip. 

This  bill  will  get  at  that  problem  in  a 
m.anner  which  the  Commissioners  be- 
lieve is  satisfactory. 

In  some  respects,  I  believe  the  bill  goes 
too  far:  in  other  respects  it  does  not  po 
far  enough,  I  will  be  EuiT>rised  if  the 
compromise  here  recommended  is  not 
chanped  in  important  respects  in  con- 
ference. 

There  have  been  no  significant 
changes  and  specifically  none  with  re- 
spect to  benefits  paid  under  the  District 
of  Columbia  unemplojTnent  compensa- 
tion law  since  1954.  During  the  last  7 
years  wages  have  risen  and  most  States 
have  amended  their  laws  to  reflect 
changed  conditions.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia unemployment  trust  fund  has 
continued  to  grow  and  now  exceeds  $60 
million,  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay 
benefits  for  approximately  10  years 
under  the  terms  of  existing  law,  '  The 
committee  therefore  concluded  that 
there  is  a  need  at  this  time  to  increase 
benefits  to  make  them  more  comparable 
with  those  paid  in  the  States  and  to 
stabilize  the  District  of  Columbia  un- 
employment compensation  trust  fund 
by  making  provisions  for  a  small  reduc- 
tion in  taxes  collected  from  employers 
There  has  also  been  a  trend  throughout 
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the  country  to  strengthen  disqualifica- 
tion provisiono  and  thus  deny  or  reduce 
benefits  to  those  voluntarily  removed 
from  the  labor  market. 

The  chief  features  of  the  bill  are  as 
follows: 

The  amount  of  taxes  which  will  be 
collected  from  employers  will  be  mod- 
estly reduced  by  increasing  the  amount 
of  interest  to  be  credited  to  their  ac- 
counts, by  reducing  their  reserve  re- 
quirements for  reduced  tax  rates  by  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  in  each  bracket,  and 
by  permitting  them  to  voluntarily  pay 
into  the  unemployment  compensation 
fund  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  con- 
tribution required  to  be  paid  in  order  to 
qualify  for  reduced  rates. 

The  maximum  weekly  benefits  payable 
to  a  qualified  claimant  would  be  in- 
creased from  $30  to  $38  a  week,  and  the 
maximum  pwtential  amount  of  benefits 
payable  to  a  claimant  would  be  increased 
from  33  Va  percent  of  earnings  during  his 
base  period  to  50  percent  of  his  earnings 
during  such  period. 

The  $38  maximum  weekly  benefit  is  a 
27  percent  increase  over  the  $30  figure 
adopted  in  1954  and  which  is  the  current 
maximum  benefit  amount.  The  cost-of- 
living  increase  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia since  1954  is  10.6  percent. 

The  District  law  currently  determines 
the  weekly  benefit  amount  at  one 
twenty-third  of  high  quarter  earnings 
or  slightly  more  than  50  percent  of  week- 
ly wages  in  the  high  quarter.  The  in- 
creased benefit  amounts  from  $31  to 
$35  are  computed  at  one  twenty-fourth 
of  high  quarter  earnings,  and  those  from 
$36  to  $38  at  one  twenty-fifth  of  high 
quarter  earnings. 

The  increase  in  total  benefits  payable 
from  33  Va  percent  to  50  percent  of  earn- 
ings during  the  base  period  will  in  effect 
increase  the  duration  of  benefits  for  all 
who  do  not  qualify  for  the  maximum 
allowable  26  week  period. 

The  bill  will  also  allow  only  two  step 
backs  in  accordance  with  the  practice  in 
many  States.  The  effect  of  this  limita- 
tion is  to  remove  from  the  unemploy- 
ment comE>ensation  rolls  persons  season- 
ally employed  for  a  period  of  only  2  or  3 
months  in  the  year. 

The  bill  provides  that  those  who  vol- 
untarily quit,  who  are  discharged  for 
misconduct,  or  who  refuse  suitable  work 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  benefits  until 
they  have  demonstrated  their  attach- 
ment to  the  labor  market  by  returning  to 
work  and  earning  at  least  eight  times 
their  weekly  benefit  amount.  This  is 
intended  to  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
abuses  under  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation system  which  have  been  widely 
publicized  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 

The  bill  provides  that  benefits  will  be 
reduced  or  eliminated  for  those  who  have 
just  retired  under  a  Federal,  District 
of  Columbia,  or  private  pension  plan. 
Many  persons  make  a  practice  of  filing 
for  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits upon  retirement  and  since  they  are 
generally  elderly  people  it  is  difQcult  to 
find  jobs  for  them.  Under  existing  law 
they  are  entitled  to  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  if  they  are  actively 
seeking  employment.  This  bill  reduces 
unemployment     compensation     weekly 


benefit  amounts  by  amounts  received  as 
a  retirement  pension  or  annuity  under 
a  public  or  private  retirement  plan  to 
which  contributions  were  made  by  any 
base  period  employer  except  for  disabil- 
ity pensions  or  amounts  received  under 
title  2  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
language  corresponds  with  that  in  Public 
Law  87-6,  the  Temporary  Extended  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  adopted 
early  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word.  || 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Virginia  is  recoignized 
for  5  minutes.  ,j 

Mr.  BROYHILL,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  ex- 
plained by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Multer]  the  committee  had  several 
unemployment  compensation  bills  be- 
fore it  for  consideration.  The  bill  uhich 
was  reported  out  is  somewhat  of  a  com- 
promise between  those  bills.  It  i.s  a  mod- 
erate and  a  reasonable  bill. 

There  are  two  outstanding  features  to 
the  bill:  The  first  is  that  it  liberalizes  the 
benefits  somewhat;  and,  secondly,  it 
tightens  up  the  legislation,  or,  rather, 
prevents  some  existing  abuses. 

Insofar  as  benefits  are  concerned,  the 
bill  now  before  us  increases  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  from  a  maximum  of 
$30  a  week  to  a  maximum  of  $38.  There 
was  a  lot  of  discussion  as  to  how  much 
those  benefits  should  be  increased. 
Some  would  increase  the  benefits  to  as 
high  as  $67  a  week,  but  it  represents  an 
increase  over  1954  of  27  percent,  an  in- 
crease from  $30  to  $38.  tXiring  that 
period  of  time  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  was  10.6  percent,  so  we  are  in- 
creasing maximum  benefits  in  this  bill 
by  two  and  a  half  times  the  amount  of 
the  increased  cost  of  living  since  the  $30 
limit  was  placed  in  the  law  in  1954. 

So  far  as  comparisons  with  the  neigh- 
boring States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
are  concerned,  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
the  maximum  unemployment  benefits 
are  $35  a  week,  in  Virginia  $32.  Inci- 
dentally, the  average  wage  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  $94  a  week.  So  when  you 
consider  this  maximum  benefit  of  $38 
plus  the  fact  that  it  is  not  subject  to 
withholding  taxes,  income  taxes,  .social 
security  taxes,  you  can  see  that  the  ac- 
tual value  to  the  recipient  is  25  percent 
more  than  the  $38  a  week. 

We  also  liberalize  duration  require- 
ments. Under  present  law  benefits  ex- 
tend for  26  weeks  or  to  33*3  percent  of 
the  total  base  period  wages.  We  in- 
creased that  to  50  percent  of  the  base 
period  wages.  ]} 

We  also  did  something  to  help  .st&bilize 
the  workmen's  unemployment  compen- 
sation fund.  The  unemployment  com- 
pensation fund  has  $62  million  m  it. 
Section  3  provides  that  an  employer  may 
voluntarily  pay  into  the  fund  an  amount 
in  excess  of  the  contributions  required 
to  be  paid  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  reduced  com- 
pensation rate. 

Section  2  also  provides  a  reduction  of 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  in  the  employer's 
reserve  in  each  bracket  determining  his 
contribution  rate  annually. 


So  far  as  tightening  up  is  concerned, 
as  jtist  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  we  are  making  an  effort 
to  prevent  this  double  dip  from  occur- 
ring in  future.  Under  existing  law  an 
employee  under  unemployment  compen- 
sation can  draw  26  weeks'  benefit,  and 
then  go  into  the  following  calendar  year 
and  start  drawing  unemployment  com- 
pensation payments  all  over  again  with- 
out having  worked  at  all  We  provide 
in  this  bill  that  any  employee  or  person 
who  quits  employment  voluntarily  or  is 
fired  for  cause  or  refuses  to  accept  em- 
ployment shall  be  no  longer  entitled  to 
any  benefit  under  unemployment  com- 
pensation legislation  until  he  goes  back 
to  work  and  earns  eight  times  his  weekly 
benefit. 

It  also  prevents  anyone  receiving  a 
pension,  or  who  has  a  pension  or  an- 
nuity from  receiving  unemployment 
compensation;  or,  rather,  it  states  that 
any  pension  or  annuity  an  employee  or 
former  employee  is  receiving  is  deducted 
from  his  unemployment  compensation 
benefits. 

That  is  the  substance  of  the  bill. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Is  there  any  difBculty  in 
policing  this  situation  as  between  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia? 

Mr  BROYHILL  Not  insofar  as  the 
States  are  concerned,  but  the  testimony 
before  the  committee  showed  that  there 
were  a  large  ntmiber  of  abuses  where  an 
employee  quit  work  voluntarily,  or 
caused  himself  to  be  fired,  and  went 
down  and  drew  unemployment  compen- 
sation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  in  order 
to  ask  certain  questions  of  the  chair- 
man or  someone  on  the  committee. 

First,  does  the  District  of  Columbia 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  have 
a  provision  in  its  whereby  people  who 
are  being  retrained  can  remain  on  un- 
employment compensation? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  do  not  have  the 
ariswer  to  that  question,  but  I  believe 
there  is  no  similar  provision  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  law. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time  to  briefly  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  10  States — 
Missouri  joined  them,  by  the  way.  re- 
cently, to  make  it  11  States — do  permit 
people  to  have  retraining,  if  they  have 
an  obsolete  skill,  and  still  remain  under 
unemployment  insurance.  I  think  that 
is  a  trend  which  is  a  very  desirable  one. 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  other  40 
States  will  see  the  wisdom  of  it.  Cer- 
tainly the  District  of  Columbia,  in  my 
judgment,  should  look  into  this  and 
follow  suit. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 
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Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  second 
question  is — I  am  pretty  sure  I  know  the 
answer  to  thi.s — whether  or  not  you  have 
made  provii.ion  for  a  temporary  exten- 
sion of  unemployment  insurance  during 
a  recession.  Incidentally,  to  further 
point  it  up.  California  does  have  such 
a  provision.  Early  this  year,  when  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  brought  out 
the  temporary  extension  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  I  made  some  remarks 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  now  had  enough  experience  with 
this  so  that  the  States  should  start 
putting  that  kind  of  a  triggered  mecha- 
nism into  their  permanent  law. 

Califorma.  I  already  pointed  out.  did 
that  as  a  result  of  their  experience  in 
1958.  I  take  the  floor  at  thi.s  time  to  call 
attention  to  that  kind  of  performance 
that  I  hope  the  committee  will  coiiiider 
in  the  future. 

Mr  MULTER.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  have  considered  the  mat- 
tor  in  committee.  My  bill.  H.R.  4152. 
called  for  duration  benefits  of  39  weeks; 
however,  the  committee  took  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  District  Commissioners,  which  rec- 
ommended that  we  continue  the  26 
weeks.  I  might  point  out  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  an  unusually  pood, 
probably  the  best,  record  so  far  as  unem- 
ployment IS  concerned  of  any  other  part 
of  the  country.  We  have  a  unique  con- 
dition m  the  District  of  Columbia  where 
unemployment  i.s  much  le.ss  than  it  is 
anywhere  else  in  the  country.  This  fund 
is  now  in  exce.ss  of  $60  million,  which  i.s 
enough  to  take  care  of  benefits  for  10 
years  if  no  chani^e  is  made. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  prob- 
lem is  this:  The  26  weeks,  or  whatever 
it  is.  could  be  properly  con.sidered  the 
normal  period  of  lime  it  takes  a  person 
who  is  out  trying  to  get  relocated  in  a 
new  job:  but  it  takes  that  same  rea.son- 
ably  hard-workiriEr  per.son  a  little  longer 
to  find  a  job  when  you  iiavc  a  rccession- 
ar>'  conjition.  That  would  be  tmc  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  simply  says 
that  if  a  reccs.sionary  condilion  exists, 
we  recognize  it  takes  more  than  the 
normal  time  for  people  to  find  jobs,  and 
it  i.s  tripgcred  into  action  when  and  if 
such  a  condition  is  found  to  exist. 

The  reason  I  suggest  that  the  SUtcs 
do  this  is  you  could  have  a  situation  in 
California,  for  example,  and  it  not  exist 
elsewhere.  It  is  not  always  true  that 
this  recessionan--  condition  is  a  national 
situation.     It  can  be  regional. 

And,  therefore,  it  ought  t«  become  part 
of  a  permanent  mechanism.  I  think  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  this  good  rec- 
ord of  which  I  am  aware.  I  might  say 
however,  most  States  have  a  similar 
healthy  condition  with  reference  to  their 
unemployment  insurance  fund.  I  have 
forgotten  the  figures  now,  but  I  think 
there  is  over  $1  billion  in  the  unemploy- 
ment reserve  funds  of  the  States.  So, 
their  fi.scal  condition  is  pood.  This 
merely  relates  to  a  needed  mechanism  to 
handle  a  situation  where  we  have  a  na- 
tional or  a  repional  or  a  State  recession 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Sijeakcr,  I  a.':k  tmanimous  consent 
to  speak  out  of  order  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent reports  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment of  this  country,  to  the  effect  that 
it  has  authorized  trade  with  Communist 
countries  since  President  Kennedy's 
July  2,')  address  on  the  Berlin  crLsis 
are  wholly  uncon.scionable.  Not  only 
has  the  Commerce  Department  increased 
its  trade  authorizations  some  800  per- 
cent in  the  3  weeks  foUowmg  the  Presi- 
dent's address  as  compared  to  the  3 
weeks  preceding  it,  but  a  great  deal  of 
this  trade  authorization  has  been  with 
the  Warsaw  Pact  countries — the  same 
Commimibt  countries  that  advocated 
and  encouraged  the  closing  of  the  Berlin 
borders. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce's  answer 
as  to  why  he  has  authorized  such  stra- 
tegic shipments  as  ball  bearings,  syn- 
thetic rubber,  machine  tools,  locomotives, 
and  airplane  parts  to  Communist  coun- 
tries is  that  he  has  not  authorized  any- 
thing that  the  Communists  can't  pur- 
chase from  our  allies  or  elsewhere.  This 
reason,  in  my  opinion,  certainly  does  not 
justify  such  action. 

In  the  first  place,  two  wrongs  do  not 
make  a  right.  Secondly,  I  question  the 
patriotism  of  such  businessmen  who 
woald  sacrifice  the  security  and  well  be- 
ing of  this  Nation  for  a  few  dollars. 
And.  thirdly,  if  this  be  true,  then  our 
allies  need  to  be  enlightened. 

This  Government's  aid  and  trade  with 
Communist  countries  is  exceedmgly 
harmful  to  the  best  interesUs  of  America 
as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  the  people 
in  the  captive  nations. 

Such  aid  and  trade  assists  the  Com- 
munist leaders  in  strengthening  their 
oppressive  regimes  and  in  consolidating 
their  personal  dictatorships.  It  merely 
lengthens  and  worsens  the  misery  and 
aeony  of  the  Communi.st -ruled  people. 

It  makes  slavery  look  permanent  to 
the  people  forced  to  exist  under  this  op- 
pression and  It  destroys  their  hopes  for 
liberation  and  their  faith  in  the  United 
States  as  the  champion  of  freedom. 

How  can  the  United  States  have  any 
prestipe  with  these  people  when  our  Gov- 
ernment helps  and  supports  these  Com- 
munist economies? 

We  have  heard  many  impassioned 
pleas  the  last  few  weeks  that  we  need 
foreign  aid  to  combat  communism  and 
Castroism. 

Yet  the  ICA  now  has  plans  to  offer 
further  foreign  aid  to  some  Communist 
countries. 

How  do  wc  combat  communism  by 
offering  aid  and  trade  to  Communist 
recimes''  How  do  we  combat  Castroi.sm 
by  tradinc  with  Cuba?  Yes.  we  are  still 
carrying  on  a  voluminous  trade  with 
Ca.'itro's  Cuba,  and  how  do  we  combat 
Castroism  by  aiding  the  same  countries 
who  are  fostering  Castroism  through 
their  trade  and  aid  to  Cuba? 

If  this  administration  is  sincere  in  its 
claim  to  oppose  Castroism  and  commu- 
nism, then  ceitainly  it  should  prove  it  to 
the  American  people  by  curtailing  the 
giving  of  aid  to  Communist  countries  and 


the  issuing  of  export  licenses  on  ship- 
ments to  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Ctnixisl  for  his 
constructive  remarks  in  regard  to  un- 
employment compensation  insurance 
and  some  of  the  provisions  that  are  in 
effect  in  my  own  State  of  California. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this  bill,  even 
though  it  falls  far  short  of  what  is  actu- 
ally needed,  because  there  is  such  an 
urgent  requirement  to  raise  the  level  of 
benefits  payable  under  the  District's 
unemploN-ment  compensation  program. 
I  would  like  to  add,  moreover,  that  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  and  have  strong  reser- 
vations in  retard  to  some  of  the  overly 
stnni'ent  and  restrictive  provisions  of 
this  compromise  bill. 

Recognizing  this,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  m  future  legislation 
we  will  be  able  to  raise  further  the  bene- 
fit level  and  to  further  correct  many  of 
the  undesirable  double  penalties  in  the 
present  law. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  someone  what,  if 
any.  provision  does  this  legislation  carry 
as  to  the  time  that  one  seeking  unem- 
ployment compensation  must  remain  in 
the  District  or  be  a  resident  of  the 
District? 

Mr.  MULTER,  The  matter  of  resi- 
dence is  unimportant.  It  is  a  question 
of  liow  long  the  person  is  employed.  A 
man  must  work  for  a  base  period  and 
earn  the  minimum  set  up  in  the  statute 
before  he  can  qualify.  He  cannot  qualify 
by  quitting  his  job.  He  must  not  be  fired 
for  cause  He  doe?  not  qualify  if  he  quits 
voluntarily.  He  must  be  out  of  a  job 
throuch  no  fault  of  his  own;  there  is  no 
work  for  him.  Then  he  must  report 
weekly.  Then  if  there  is  any  work  avail- 
able he  must  t-ake  the  job.  If  he  meets 
those  conditions,  he  qualifies.  It  does  not 
matter  where  he  lives  provided  he  has 
earned  compensation  sufScient  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  Uie  statute.  Those 
earnings  must  be  had  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  order  to  qualify  under 
this  statut,e. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  If  I  seek  unemployment 
benefits,  how  long  must  I  have  been  a 
resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia  be- 
fore I  qualify 

Mr.  MULTER  Residence  in  the  Dis- 
trict, as  I  understand  it.  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  My 
question  is.  do  I  have  to  be  a  resident  of 
the  District  to  qualify'' 

Mr.  MULTER.  You  might  have 
worked  in  California  a  sufficient  time  to 
earn  your  benefits.  If  you  then  go  into 
the  District  you  will  receive  those  bene- 
fits but  they  will  be  charged  to  your  em- 
ployer where  you  last  worked. 

Mr.  HOFF^L'^N  of  Michigan.  Does 
the  gentleman  mean  that  If  I  qualify 
under  Michigan  law  I  can  come  here  and 
I  will  be  qualified  here  if  employment 
fails? 
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Mr.  MULTER.  You  qualify  but  your 
benefits  will  be  charged  against  the  em- 
ployer in  the  district  where  you  worked. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  want 
to  know  only  one  thing;  that  is.  how  long 
must  I  live  in  the  District  before  I  quali- 
fy? That  is  all  I  want  to  know.  I  under- 
stand my  record  in  another  State  is  the 
answer. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  am  trying  to  say  that 
residence  has  nothing  to  do  with  qualifi- 
cation. Your  earnings  qualify  you  and 
not  your  residence. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
what  I  wanted  to  know.  Thank  you.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Carrell,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title : 

H  J.  Res.  544.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 


CONSOLIDATE  POLICE  AND  MUNICI- 
PAL COURTS  OF  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  bill  (H.R.  5831)  to  amend  section 
11  of  the  act  of  April  1,  1942 — 56  Stat. 
197.  chapter  207;  District  of  Columbia 
Code.  1951  edition,  section  11-776 — be- 
ing an  act  to  "consolidate  the  police  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  mu- 
nicipal court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  create  the  municipal  court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  create  the  mimicipal 
court  of  appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes;  in  order 
to  modify  the  retirement  benefits  of  the 
judges  of  the  municipal  court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  municipal  court 
of  appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  juvenile  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Act  of  April  1.  1942  (56  Stat. 
197.  ch.  207;  D.C.  Code.  1951  edition,  sec. 
11   776)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  U.  (a)  Any  Judge  of  the  municipal 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  any  judge 
of  the  municipal  court  of  appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  established  by  sub- 
chapter II  and  this  subchapter,  or  any  Judge 
of  the  Juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, may  hereafter  retire  after  having 
served  as  a  Judge  of  such  court  for  a  period 
or  periods  aggregating  ten  years  or  more, 
whether  continuously  or  not.  Any  judge 
who  so  retires  shall  receive  annually  in  equal 
monthly  installments,  during  the  remainder 


of  his  life,  a  sum  equal  to  such  proportion 
of  the  salary  received  by  such  Judge  at  the 
date  of  such  retirement  as  the  total  of  his 
aggregate  years  of  service  bears  to  the  period 
of  thirty  years,  the  same  to  be  paid  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  salary  of  such  Judge. 
In  no  event  shall  the  sum  received  by  any 
Judge  hereunder  be  in  excess  of  the  salary 
of  such  Judge  at  the  date  of  such  retirement. 
In  computing  the  years  of  service  under  this 
section,  service  in  either  the  police  court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  municipal 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  the 
Juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
as  heretofore  constituted,  shall  be  .ncluded 
whether  or  not  such  service  be  continuous. 
The  terms  'retire'  and  retirement"  «is  used 
in  this  section  shall  mean  and  Include  re- 
tirement, re.signation.  or  failure  of  reappoint- 
ment upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
office  of  an  incumbent. 

"(b)  Any  Judge  of  the  municipal  court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  any  J'udge  of 
the  municipal  court  of  appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  any  judge  of  the 
Juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
may  hereafter  retire  after  having  served 
five  years  or  more  having  become  perma- 
nently disabled  from  performing  his  duties. 

"Such  Judge  may  retire  for  disability  by 
furnishing  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  a  certificate  of  disability  signed 
by  a  duly  licensed  physician.  A  Judge  who 
retires  under  this  subsection  shall  receive 
the  same  rate  of  retirement  compensation 
as   that   provided    in   subsection    lai    hereof 

"(C)  Any  judge  receiving  retirement  salary 
under  the  provisions  hereof  may  be  called 
upon  by  the  chief  Judge  of  the  municipal 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  municipal  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  per- 
form such  judicial  duties  as  may  be  re- 
quested of  him  in  either  of  said  co-urts.  or 
In  the  juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  in  any  event  no  such  retired 
Judge  shall  be  required  to  render  such  service 
for  more  than  ninety  days  in  any  calendar 
year  after  such  retirement  In  case  of  ill- 
ness or  disability  precluding  the  rendering 
of  such  service  such  judge  shall  be  fully 
relieved  of  any  such  duty  during  such  ill- 
ness   or   disability. 

"(d)(1)  Any  judge  of  any  of  the  courts 
herein  named,  may  by  written  election  filed 
with  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  within  six  months  after  the  diite  on 
which  he  takes  office  (or  within  six  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  section)  bring 
himself  within  the  purview  of  this  section. 
_" ( 2 )  There  shall  be  deducted  and  withheld 
from  the  salary  of  each  judge  electing  to 
bring  himself  within  the  purview  of  this 
section  a  sum  equal  to  3  per  centum  of  such 
Judge's  salary,  including  salary  paid  after 
retirement  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  amounts  so  deducted  and  with- 
held from  the  salary  of  each  such  Judge 
shall,  in  accordance  with  such  procedure  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
Of  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  'District  of 
Columbia  Judicial  survivors  annuity  fund' 
and  said  fund  Is  appropriated  for  the  pay- 
ment of  annuities,  refunds,  and  allowances 
as  provided  by  this  section  Every  Judge  who 
elects  to  bring  himself  within  the  purview 
of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  thereby  to 
consent  and  agree  to  the  deductions  from 
his  salary  as  provided  in  this  subsection,  and 
payment  less  such  deductions  shall  be  a 
full  and  complete  discha.'-ge  and  acquittance 
of  all  claims  and  demands  whatsoever  for  all 
Judicial  services  rendered  by  such  Juc^e  dur- 
ing the  period  covered  by  such  payment,  ex- 
cept the  right  to  the  benefits  to  which  he  or 
his  survivors  shall  be  entitled  under  the  pro- 
visions of  thl.s  section. 

"(3)    Each  judge  who  has  elected  to  bring 
hlm.?elf  within   the  purview  of  this  section 


shall  deposit,  with  Interest  at  4  per  centum 
per  annum  to  December  31,  1947,  and  3  per 
centum  per  annum  thereafter,  compounded 
on  December  31  of  each  year,  to  the  credit 
of  the  Judicial  survivors  annuity  fund 
created  by  this  section  a  sum  equal  to  3  per 
centum  of  his  salary  received  for  service  as 
a  Judge  of  any  of  the  five  courts  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a),  sa'ary  received  after  re- 
tirement, and  of  his  basic  salary,  pay,  or 
compensation  for  services  as  a  Senator. 
Representative,  Delegate,  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner in  Congress  and  for  any  other 
civilian  service  within  the  purview  of  section 
2253  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  Such  in- 
terest shall  not  be  required  for  any  period 
during  which  the  judge  was  separated  from 
all  such  service  and  was  not  receiving  salary 
under  this  section  Each  Judge  may  elect  to 
make  such  deposits  In  installments  during 
the  continuance  of  his  Judicial  service  in 
such  amounts  and  under  such  conditions  as 
may  be  determined  In  each  Instance  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  a  Judge  to 
make  such  deposit,  from  credit  under  para- 
graph (15)  of  this  subsection:  Provided. 
That  no  deposit  shall  be  required  from  a 
Judge  for  any  service  rendered  prior  to  Au- 
gust 1,  1920.  or  for  any  honorable  service  in 
the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  or 
Coast  Guard  of  the  United  States 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
invest  from  time  to  time,  in  interest- 
bearing  securities  of  the  United  States  or 
Federal  farm  loan  bonds,  such  portions  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Judicial  survivors 
annuity  fund'  as  In  his  Judgment  may  not 
be  immediately  required  for  the  payment  ol 
annuities,  refunds,  and  allowances  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section.  The  income  derived 
from  such  investments  shall  constitute  a 
part  of  said  fund  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
annuities  and  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  paragraphs  (6),  (7),  (9i,and  (10)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(5)  The  amount  deposited  by  or  de- 
ducted and  withheld  from  the  salary  of  each 
Judge  electing  to  bring  himself  within  the 
purview  of  this  section  for  credit  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Judicial  siu-vivors  an- 
nuity fund'  created  by  tills  section  cover- 
ing service  from  and  after  August  1.  1920, 
shall  be  credited  to  an  individual  account  of 
such  judge. 

'(6)  If  any  judge  who  has  elected  to 
bring  himself  within  the  purview  of  this 
section  resigns  from  office  otherwlse'*tt*wi« 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
amount  credited  to  his  individual  account 
together  with  Interest  at  4  per  centum  per 
annum  to  December  31.  1947,  and  3  per  cen- 
tum per  annum,  thereafter,  compounded  on 
December  31  of  each  year,  to  the  date  of  his 
relinquishment  of  office,  shall  be  returned 
to  him. 

"(7)  In  case  any  judge  who  has  elected 
to  bring  himself  within  the  purview  of  this 
subsection  shall  die  while  in  office  (whether 
in  regular  active  service  or  retired  from 
such  service  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section),  after  having  rendered  at  least  five 
years  of  civilian  service  computed  as  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  (15)  of  this  subsection 
for  the  last  five  years  of  which  the  salary 
deductions  provided  for  by  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection  or  the  deposits  required 
by  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  have 
actually  been  made — 

"(A)  If  such  Judge  is  survived  by  a  widow 
but  not  by  a  dependent  child,  there  shall  be 
paid  to  such  widow  an  annuity  beginning 
with  the  day  of  the  death  of  the  Judge  or 
following  the  widows  attainment  of  the 
age  of  nfty  years,  whichever  Is  later,  In  an 
amount  computed  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(14)  of  this  subsection;  or 

"(B)  If  such  Judge  Is  survived  by  a  widow 
and  a  dependent  child  or  children,  there 
shall  be  paid  to  such  widow  an  Immediate 
annuity  in  an  amount  computed  as  provided 
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in  paragraph  (14)  of  this  subsection  and 
there  shall  also  be  paid  to  or  on  behalf  of 
each  such  child  an  immediate  annuity  equ.il 
to  one-half  the  amount  of  the  annuity  of 
such  widow,  but  not  to  exceed  $900  per 
year  divided  by  the  number  of  such  children 
or  $360  per  year,  whichever  is  lesser,  or 

"(C)  Lf  such  Judge  leaves  no  surviving 
widow  or  widower  but  leaves  a  surviving  de- 
I>endent  child  or  children,  there  shall  be 
paid  to  or  on  behalf  of  each  such  child  an 
Immediate  annuity  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  annuity  to  which  such  widow  would 
have  been  entitled  under  paragraph  (A)  of 
this  subsection  had  she  survived,  but  not 
to  exceed  $480  j>er  year. 

The  annuity  payable  to  a  widow  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  terminable  upon  her 
death  or  remarriage  The  annuity  payable 
to  a  child  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
terminable  upcn  ill  his  attaining  the  age 
of  eighteen  yet.rs,  (2)  his  marriage,  or  (3) 
his  death,  whichever  first  occurs  except  that 
if  such  child  is  incapable  of  self-support  by 
reason  of  mental  or  physical  disability  his 
annuity  shall  b<?  terminable  only  upon  death, 
marriage,  or  recovery  from  such  disability 
after  attaining  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 
In  case  of  the  death  of  a  widow  of  a  judge 
leaving  a  dejKndent  child  or  children  of 
the  Judge  surviving  her  the  annuity  of 
such  child  or  children  shall  be  recomputed 
and  paid  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (C) 
of  this  paragraph  In  any  case  in  which 
the  annuity  o'  a  dependent  child,  under 
this  subsection  is  terminated,  the  annuities 
of  any  remaining  dependent  child  or  chil- 
dren, based  upon  the  service  of  the  same 
Judge,  shall  be  recomputed  and  paid  as 
though  the  child  whose  annuity  was  so 
terminated   had    not  survived  such   Judge 

"(8)    As  used  in  this  section — 

"(A)  Tlae  term  widow  means  a  surviv- 
ing wife  of  an  Individual  who  either  ( 1 )  shall 
have  been  married  to  such  individual  for  at 
least  two  years  Immediately  preceding  his 
death  or  (2)  is  the  mother  of  issue  by  such 
marriage,  and  who  has  not  remarried  ' 

"(B)  Tlie  term  dependent  child'  means  an 
unmarried  child,  including  a  dependent  step- 
child or  an  adopted  child,  who  is  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  or  who  because 
of  physical  or  mental  disability  Is  incapable 
of  self-support 

Questions  of  dependency  and  disability  aris- 
ing under  this  section  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  The  Comptroller  General  mav  order 
or  direct  at  any  time  such  medical  or  other 
examinations  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  to 
determine  the  facts  relative  to  the  nature 
and  degree  of  disability  of  any  dependent 
child  who  Is  an  annuitant  or  applicant  for 
annuity  under  this  section,  and  may  suspend 
or  deny  any  such  annuity  for  failure  to  sub- 
mit to  any  examination. 

"(9)    In    any    ca.se    in    which    (a)     a    Judge 
who  has  elected  to  bring  himself  within  the 
purview   of   this  section   shall   die    while   In 
office    (Whether   in   regular   active   service   or 
retired   from  such   service   und^   the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  i   before  having  rendered 
five  years  of  civilian  service  computed  a.s  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  |15)   of  this  subsection 
or   after   having  rendered   five   vears   of  such 
civilian    service    but    without    a    survivor    or 
survivors   entitled   to  annuitv   benefits   pro- 
vided  by  paragraph    (7)    of  this  subsection 
or   (b)    the  rig^t   of  all  persons  entitled   to 
annuity   under   paragraph    (7)    of    this   sub- 
section  based   on   the   service   of   such   judge 
shall  terminate   before   a  valid   claim    there- 
for  shall    have    been    established,    the    total 
amount    credited    to   an    individual    account 
of  such  judge,  v.ith  interest  at  4  per  centum 
per  annum   to  December  31,   1947    and  3  per 
centum  per  annum,  thereafter,  compounded 
on  December  31  of  each  year,  to  the  date  of 
the  death  of  such  Judge,  shall  be  paid,  upon 
the  establishment  of  a  valid  claim  therefor. 
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to  the  person  or  persons  surviving  at  the 
date  title  to  the  paj-ment  arises,  in  the  fol- 
lo-*-ing  order  of  precedence,  and  such  pay- 
ment shall  be  a  bar  to  recoverv  bv  any  other 
person : 

First,  to  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries 
whom  the  Judge  may  have  designated  by  a 
writing  received  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
er.U  of  the  United  States  prior  to  his  death; 

"Second,  if  there  be  no  such  beneficiary,  to 
the  widow  of  such  judge; 

"Third,  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  child 
or  children  of  such  Judge  and  the  descend- 
ants of  any  deceased  children  by  repre.senta- 
tlon; 

"Fourth,  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  par- 
ents of  such  judge  or  the  survivor  of  them: 

Fifth,  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  duly 
appointed  executor  or  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  such  judge; 

"Sixth,  if  none  of  the  above,  to  such  other 
next  of  kin  of  such  Judge  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  to  be  entitled  under  the  laws 
of  the  domicile  of  such  judge  at  the  time 
of  his  death 

Determination  as  to  the  widow  or  child  of 
a  Judge  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  without  regard  to  the 
definition  of  these  terms  stated  m  subsection 
(8 1  of  this  section. 

"(10)  In  any  case  In  which  the  annuities 
of  all  persons  entitled  to  annuity  based  upon 
the  service  of  a  judge  shall  terminate  before 
the  aggregate  amount  of  annuitv  paid  equals 
the  toUl  amount  credited  to  the  Individual 
account  of  such  judge,  with  Interest  at  4 
per  centum  per  annum  to  December  31,  1947, 
and  3  per  centum  per  annum  thereafter 
compounded  on  December  31  of  each  year 
to  the  date  of  the  death  of  such  Judge"  the 
difference  shall  be  paid,  upon  establishment 
of  a  valid  claim  therefor,  in  the  order  of 
precedence  prescribed  in  paragraph  (9)  of 
this   subsection 

"(li)  Any  accrued  annuity  remaining  un- 
paid upon  the  termination  (other  than 
death)  of  the  annuity  of  any  person  based 
upon  the  service  of  a  Judge  shall  be  paid 
to  such  person.  Any  accrued  annuitv  re- 
maining unpaid  upon  the  death  of  any'  per- 
son receiving  annuity  based  upon  the  service 
of  a  Judee  shall  be  paid,  upon  establishment 
of  a  valid  claim  therefor,  in  the  following 
order    of    precedence: 

"First,  to  the  duly  appointed  executor  or 
administrator  of  the  estate  of  such  person; 
■  Second,  if  there  is  no  such  executor  or 
administrator  payment  may  be  made,  after 
the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  date 
of  the  death  of  such  pers<:)n.  to  such  indi- 
vidual or  individuals  as  may  appear  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  to  be  legally  entitled  thereto, 
and  such  payments  shall  be  a  bar  to  recovery 
by  any  other  mdlvldxial. 

'  (12)  Where  any  payment  under  this  sec- 
tion is  to  be  made  t-c,  a  minor  or  to  a  person 
mentally  lncompet.ent  or  under  other  legal 
disability  adjudged  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  such  payment  may  be  made  to 
the  person  who  is  constituted  guardian  or 
other  fiduciary  by  the  law  of  the  jurisdiction 
wherein  the  claimant  resides  or  is  otherwise 
legally  veste^l  with  the  care  of  the  claimant 
or  his  estate.  Where  no  guardian  or  other 
fiduciary  of  the  person  under  legal  disability 
has  been  appointed  under  the  laws  of  the 
jurisdiction  wherein  the  claimant  resides. 
th€  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shr-n  determine  the  person  who  is  otherwise 
legally  vested  with  the  care  of  the  claimant 
or  his  estate, 

"(13)  Annuities  granted  under  the  terms 
of  this  section  shall  accrue  monthly  and 
shall  be  due  and  payable  in  monthly  install- 
ments on  the  first  business  day  of  the  month 
following  the  month  or  other  period  for 
which     the     annuity     shall     have     accrued. 


None  of  'Jie  moneys  mentioned  in  this  sec- 
tion shai:  be  assignable,  either  in  law  or  in 
equity,  oi  subject  to  execution.  :evy,  attach- 
ment, garnishment,  or  other  legal  process. 

"(14)  The  annuity  of  the  widow  of  a  ludge 
who  has  elected  to  bring  himself  within  the 
purview  of  this  section  shall  be  an  amount  k 
equal  to  the  sum  of  «ii  ii^  per  centum  of  ^ 
the  average  annual  salarv  received  by  such 
judge  for  judicial  service  and  anv  other  prior 
allowable  service  during  the  last  five  years 
of  such  service  prior  to  his  death,  or  retire- 
ment from  office  under  this  section,  multi- 
plied by  the  sum  of  his  years  of  judicial 
service,  his  years  of  prior  allowable  service 
as  a  Senator.  Representative.  Delegate  or 
Resident  Comnnssloner  in  Concress.  his  years 
of  prior  allowable  service  performed  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  his  years,  not  exceeding  fifteen, 
of  prior  allowable  service  performed  as  an 
employee  de.'scribed  in  section  2259(h)  (for- 
merly section  698igi)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  and  (2)  three-fourths  of  1  per 
centum  of  such  average  annual  i^alary  multi- 
plied by  his  years  of  any  other  prior  allowable 
service,  but  such  annuity  shall  not  exceed 
371 2  per  centum  of  such  average  annual 
salary  and  shall  be  further  reduced  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion,  if  applicable 

"(15)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (3 1  of  this  subsection,  the  years  of 
service  of  a  judge  which  are  allowable  as  the 
basis  for  calculating  the  amount  of  the  an- 
nuity of  Ills  widow  shall  include  his  vears  of 
service  at  a  Judge  of  one  of  the  five  court* 
herein  nimed  (whether  in  regular  active 
service  or  retired  from  such  service  under  this 
section  I ,  his  years  of  service  as  a  Senator. 
Represent ative.  Delegate,  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner in  Congress,  his  years  of  active 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  not  exceeding  five  vears  in 
the  aggreareate  and  not  including  anv  such 
service  fcr  which  credit  is  allowed  for  the 
purposes  Df  retirement  or  retired  pay  under 
any  other  provision  of  law.  and  his  years  of 
any  other  civilian  service  within  the  purview 
of  section  2253  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
"(161  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  a  wido-w  eligible 
therefor  from  simultaneouly  receiving  an  an- 
nuity under  this  section  and  any  annuity  to 
which  she  would  otherwise  be  entitled  under 
any  other  law  without  regard  to  this  section, 
but  in  computing  such  other  annuity,  service 
used  in  the  computation  of  her "  annuity 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  credited. 

"(ei  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  a  Judge  eligible 
therefor  from  simultaneously  receiving  his 
retiremen-  compensation  under  this  section 
and  any  :.nnuity  to  which  he  would  other- 
wise be  entitled  under  any  other  law  "without 
regard  to  :  his  section,  but  In  computing  such 
annuity  service  used  In  the  computation  of 
retiremen-  compensation  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  credited:  Provided,  however. 
That  nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  prevent  a  Judge  from  electing 
to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  section  re- 
garding retirement  compensation  and  credit- 
ing service  hereunder  in  computing  his  an- 
nuity under  any  annuity  to  which  he  would 
otherwise  be  entitled,  under  any  other  law 
"Without  regard  to  this  section" 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2.  lines  5  and  6.  strike  "subchapter 
II  and  this  subchapter  "  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  •"t.^iis  Act" 

Page  2,  line  16,  insert  the  following  im- 
mediately before  the  period:  "Provided.  That 
if  any  such  judge  shall  voluntarily  retire, 
other  than  for  permanent  disability,  after 
ten  or  mo.-e  years  of  service  In  the  aggregate 
In  such  court  or  courts,  his  retirement  sal- 
ary shall  .lot  cxjmmence  until  he  shall  have 
reached  the  age  of  fifty-five  years." 
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Page  3,  line  3,  add  the  following  sentence: 

"The  term  'voluntarily  retire',  as  used  in 
this  section,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  include 
retirement  by  reason  of  failure  of  reappoint- 
ment to  any  such  co\irt  or  courta." 

Piige  3,  line  14;  page  15,  lines  18  and  22, 
strike  "compensation"  |md  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "salary".  ** 

Page  4,  immediately  succeeding  line  3,  in- 
sert the  following  title: 

'■Annuities  to  Widows  and  Surviving 
Children  of  Judges." 

Strike  the  terms  "Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States"  and  "Comptroller  Gen- 
eral" wherever  they  appear  in  the  bill  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Commissioners". 

Strike  "section"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection"  on  page  4,  lines  9,  12,  21,  and 
23;  page  5,  lines  7  and  11;  page  6,  lines  16 
and  23;  page  7,  lines  1  and  4;  page  9,  lines 
11  and  23;  page  10.  lines  3  and  7;  page  11. 
line  24;  page  13,  lines  3,  16,  and  24;  page  15, 
lines  9.  11.  13,  and  15. 

Page  4,  line  4,  insert  the  following  im- 
mediately after  the  word  "named":  ",  or  any 
Judge  retired  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
amendment." 

Page  4,  line  7,  after  the  word  "office"  in- 
sert, or  is  "reappointed  to  office,". 

Page  4,  line  21,  insert  the  following  after 
the  period  therein: 

"If,  at  any  time,  the  balance  in  such 
fund  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  cxirrent  obli- 
gations arising  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  such  fund,  out  of  any 
moneys  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  the  credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  funds  as 
may  be  necessary  to  pay  such  current  ob- 
ligations. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  prepare  the  estimates  of  the  annual 
appropriation  required  to  be  made  to  the 
'District  of  Columbia  Judicial  survivors  an- 
nuity fiind',  and  shall  make  actuarial  valu- 
ations of  such  fund  at  intervals  of  5  years, 
or  more  often  if  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

Page  9,  line  25,  strike  "he"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "they". 

Page  11,  line  24,  strike  "subsection  (8)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (8) 
of  subsection  (d)". 

Page  14,  line  1.  strike  "I'i"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "1V4". 

Insert  the  following  new  paragraph  im- 
mediately after  paragraph  "16",  page  15: 

"(17)  Wherever  used  in  this  section  the 
term  'Conunissioners'  shall  mean  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  their  designated  agent." 

Page  16,  line  2,  strike  the  phrase  "his 
annuity  under". 

Page  16,  line  4.  strike  the  period  and  quota- 
tion marks  after  "section"  and  insert  there- 
after ";  nor  shall  anything  contained  in  this 
section  or  in  any  other  law  be  construed  to 
require  a  Judge  eligible  therefor  to  elect  to 
waive  either  the  provisions  of  this  section 
regarding  retirement  compensation  and  an- 
nuities or  the  provisions  of  any  other  law 
relating  to  retirement  compensation  or  an- 
nuities prior  to  the  date  of  his  retirement." 

Add  the  following  section  to  the  bill: 

"Sec.  2.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  preclude  the  continued  application  of 
the  provisions  of  the  original  section  11  of 
the  Act  approved  April  1,  1942  (56  Stat.  197  i . 
to  any  Judge  retired  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  such  original  section. 

"Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  on  and 
after  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  follow- 
ing Its  approval." 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  5831  is  to  provide  a  more 
equitable  and  realistic  retirement  law 
for  the  judges  of  the  several  municipal 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Present  law — section  11  of  the  act 
approved  April  1,  1942,  56  Stat.  197;  sec- 


tion 11-776;  D.C.  Code,  1951  edition- 
does  not  permit  the  retirement  of  a  judge 
coming  under  its  provisions  until  he  has 
served  a  minimum  of  20  years  on  the 
bench.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  such  minimum  service  requirement 
should  be  reduced  to  10  years,  because 
the  majority  of  appointments  to  such 
courts  are  for  a  10-year  period. 

Other  than  the  provisions  in  tlie  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  there  is  no  pro- 
vision in  existing  law  providing  disabil- 
ity retirement  for  such  judges  or  for 
annuities  for  widows  or  children  of  such 
judges.  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  such  provisions  should  be  con- 
tained in  the  present  judge's  retirement 
law  because  most  current  retirement 
laws  contain  such  realistic  and  equitable 
provisions. 

The  bill  corrects  these  present  law  in- 
adequacies one.  by  reducing  the  mini- 
mum required  service  on  the  bench  for 
retirement  from  20  years  to  10  years, 
while  keeping  the  present  law  computa- 
tion ratio  of  retirement  salary,  one- 
thirtieth  of  a  judge's  salary  at  the  time 
of  retirement  for  each  year  served  on 
the  bench,  but  not  to  exceed  100  percent 
of  such  salary;  two,  by  providing  that 
a  judge,  after  5  years  or  more  of  service, 
may  retire  for  disability  of  a  per- 
manent nature  and  he  shall  receive  a 
retirement  salary  computed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  above  ratio:  and  three,  by 
providing  that  survivorship  benefltvS  may 
be  granted  to  any  judge  who  elects  to 
come  within  the  pui-view  of  the  subsec- 
tion authorizing  such  benefits.  The  rate 
of  contribution,  annuities,  and  related 
provisions  of  such  subsection  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  contained 
in  the  current  retirement  act  for  Fed- 
eral judges — title  28,  United  States  Code, 
section  376. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
these  objectives  should  be  incorporated 
in  the  present  law  relating  to  the  retire- 
ment of  judges  in  order  to  insure  the 
continued  availability  of  men  and  viom- 
en  of  the  highest  caliber  to  fill  the  ju- 
dicial positions  in  the  several  mimicipal 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  RAILROAD  SID- 
ING. DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  <H.R. 
8466)  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  siding  in  the  vicinity  of  Tay- 
lor Street  NE..  District  of  Columbia, 
and  a.sk  that  the  bill  be  con.sidered  in 
the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the  "Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina?  |j 

There  was  no  objection.  " 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeJiate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,   sub- 


ject to  sections  2  and  3,  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Rallr'^ad  Company  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  construct  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
single  siding  which  shall  start  at  a  point 
on  such  company's  metropolitan  branch 
track  approximately  three  hundred  and  forty 
feet  north  of  the  ccnterllne  of  Taylor  Street 
Northeast  and  shall  run  from  such  point 
In  a  southerly  direction  (a)  across  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  unpaved  right-of- 
way  of  the  southern  terminus  of  Porto  Rico 
Avenue,  (b)  unde-  the  viaduct  in  Taylor 
Street,  fo  into  paicel  134  99,  and  (d)  south 
along  p;\rcel  134  99  to  serve  parcels  134  102, 
134   100,   134   103,  and   134   101. 

Sfc  2  The  siding  authorized  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  first  section  shall  cross  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  unpave<l  right-of- 
way  of  the  southern  terminus  of  Porto  Rico 
Avenue  and  shall  pass  under  the  viaduct  in 
Taylor  Street  in  accirdance  with  plans  ap- 
proved In  advance  of  such  construction  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  subject  to  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  a  permit  by  said  Commissioners 
for   the  construction  of   said   siding. 

Sec.  3.  Congress  reserves  the  right  to  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal  this  Act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Is  any  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
entailed  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  McMillan.  No.  because  this  is 
only  to  give  permission  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  siding. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  to 
construct  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
Single  railroad  siding  to  serve  facilities 
on  private  property.  It  will  be  on  pri- 
vate property,  except  where  it  crosses  the 
.southwest  comer  of  the  unpaved  right- 
of-way  of  the  southern  terminus  of 
Porto  Rico  Avenue  and  Taylor  Street. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  because 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  absent  congressional  authori- 
zation, do  not  have  the  authority  to  per- 
mit a  railroad  .siding  to  cross  a  public 
street  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  the 
siding  will  be  constructed  in  accordance 
with  plans  to  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  advance  of  the  construc- 
tion and  .subject  to  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  a  permit  issued  by  them. 

The  committee  is  advised  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  no  objection  to  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
concludes  the  District  of  Columbia  busi- 
ness. 


EARL  GLTTON 


Mr,  LANE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  'H.R.  6453  <  for  the  relief  of 
Earl  Gupton,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  11,  after  "Act"  Insert;  'In 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  bill  that 
ordinarily  would  come  up  on  the  Private 
Calendar'' 

Mr.  LANE.  No,  this  is  a  bill  that  was 
on  the  Private  Calendar,  that  passed  the 
House  and  went  to  the  Senat<>.  and  which 
the  Senate  has  amended  I  am  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr  GROSS  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ma.ssachusetUs? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concuired 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


U.S.  DISPLAY  CORPORATION 
Mr.  LANE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  'HR.  5179'  for  the  relief 
of  the  US.  Display  Corporation,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
m  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk   read   the  title  of  the   bill 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows ; 

Line  11,  after  "claim"  insert  ":  Provided 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to.  or  received  by. 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim. 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  11.000". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore     Is  there 
objection   to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
-    man  from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A   motion   to   reconsider   was    laid    on 
the  table. 


MEMBERS  OF  UNIFORMED 
SERVICES 
Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (H.R.  6244 1  for  the  relief 
of  certain  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  erroneously  in  receipt  of  family 
separation  allowances,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read   the  title   of  the   bill 
The    Clerk   read    the    Senate   amend- 
ments as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "That  the  mem- 
bers and  insert :  "That  members  and  former 
members  ". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
for  the  relief  of  certain  members  and  former 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  errone- 
ously in  receipt  of  family  separation  allow- 
ances." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 


ERADICATION  OF  HOG  CHOLERA 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Re.'^olution  435  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate   consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R  7176)  to  provide  for  a  national  hog 
cholera  eradication  program  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill, 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-min- 
ute rule  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previou.s  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit. 

Mr  SISK  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
( Mr.  Brown  1 ,  and  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require 

Mr  Speaker,  House  Resolution  435 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  H  R.  7176  This  is  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  national  hog  cholera  eradication 
program.  The  bill  calls  for  1  hour  of 
general  debate  and  is  an  open  rule.  I 
would  hope  that  the  House  would  see  fit 
to  adopt  House  Resolution  435. 

Mr  BROWN.  Mr  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  from  California,  my  colleague 
on  the  Committee  on  Rules  [Mr.  Sisk], 
has  so  ably  explained,  this  resolution 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
7176  under  an  open  rule.  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  The  bill  itself  is  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  lor  a  national  hog 
cholera  eradication  program.  This 
measure  is  of  great  interest  to  a  great 
many  farmers  of  the  Nation.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  at  the  present  time, 
the  loss  to  our  farmers  and  to  our  na- 
tional economy  generally,  sis  the  result 
of  the  spread  of  hog  cholera  is  about 
$50  million  a  year. 

Some  36  States,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, already  have  laws  dealing  rather 
effectively  with  the  eradication  of  hog 
cholera  and.  especially,  the  prevention 
of  shipment,  or  use  of,  live  cholera  serum 
in  the  treatment  of  hogs,  which  some- 
times unavoidably  spreads  the  disease 
rather  than  eradicates  it. 

This  program,  as  I  understand  it, 
would  come  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  would  cost  approximately  an 
estimated  $4  million  for  the  first  year, 
with  reduced  amounts  in  the  succeeding 
years.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  experts  that 
in  anj'where  from  4  or  5  or,  perhaps.  6 
years  time,  hog  cholera  could  be  entirely 
eliminated  in  this  country. 

It  is  my  opinion  this  is  the  type  of  leg- 
islation this  Congress  should  consider  be- 


cause, for  a  very  small  expenditure,  a 
large  saving  can  be  made  to  the  farm- 
ers of  America  and  to  our  national  econ- 
omy generally  The  health  of  the  Na- 
tion's livestock  and.  especiaUy,  the  health 
of  the  Ameucan  people  would  be  pro- 
tected as  the  result  of  the  enactment  of 
this  legi.slation  There  would  be  a  ben- 
efit spring  from  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  far  beyond  the  cost  involved.  It 
would  not  be  a  waste  of  public  funds  or 
even  an  expenditure  of  public  funds,  but 
rather,  in  the  end,  it  would  be  an  in- 
vestment which  would  actuallv  bring 
great  monetai-y.  as  well  as'  other 
returns. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr  SISK  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  the 
pievious  question. 

The  pre\ious  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  GRANT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  re.sohe  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'HR.  7176'  to  provide  for  a 
national  hog  cholera  eradication  pro- 
gi-am 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  7176,  with 
Mr.  L'LLM.AN  in  the  chair 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  GRANT  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  number  of  years 
I  have  been  interested  in  the  legislation 
before  us  today.  Briefly,  this  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  control  over  the  production 
and  distribution  of  \'irulent  hog  cholera 
virus  in  order  to  control  the  spread  of 
the  most  costly  and  destructive  disease 
to  the  swine  industry  of  this  Nation 
For  more  than  40  years,  the  use  of  this 
type  virus  with  serum  has  been  common 
practice  in  an  effort  to  control  the  dis- 
ease. However,  the  use  of  this  type 
\-irus  has  continued  to  perpetuate  and 
disseminate  the  disease  throughout  the 
country.  The  great  majority  of  those 
interested  in  the  production  of  swine  in 
this  Nation  now  realize  that  modern 
methods  of  immunization  have  made  the 
use  of  live  virus  obsolete.  I  take  pride 
in  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Alabama 
took  the  lead  in  1951  in  this  legislation 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  hve  virus  m  that 
State.  So  satisfactory  are  the  modified 
virus  vaccines  that  the  use  of  hve  virus 
vaccines  are  now  prohibited  or  strictly 
regulat«l  in  38  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

This  matter  was  first  called  to  my  at- 
tention in  1957  by  the  State  veterinarian 
of  Alabama,  Dr.  J.  G.  Milligan.  who  was 
at  that  time  president  of  the  U.S.  Live- 
stock Sanitary  Association  and  an  ac- 
knowledged authority  upon  such  mat- 
ters. I.  therefore,  at  his  suggestion  in- 
troduced  leg^islation   to  outlaw   the  use 
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of  live  virus.  So,  today  the  legislation  is 
before  us,  which  is  the  first  major  step 
in  the  eventual  eradication  of  hog  chol- 
era throughout  the  Nation.  It  comes  to 
you  with  the  support  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  the  National 
Grange,  the  National  Swine  Growers 
Council,  the  National  Livestock  Pro- 
ducers Association,  the  American  Meat 
Institute,  the  National  Association  of 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Live- 
stock Conservation,  Inc.,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Veterinary  Medical  Association. 
In  addition  thereto,  parlous  farmer  and 
swine  organizations  throughout  the  Na- 
tion have  endorsed  its  merits. 

It  is  estimated  that  hog  cholera  costs 
American  farmers  $40  to  $60  million 
each  year.  The  hog  growers  and 
veterinarians  throughout  the  Nation  now 
realize  that  this  costly  disease  is  totally 
unnecessary.  However,  it  cannot  be 
eradicated  as  long  as  live  virus  is  per- 
mitted to  be  used  in  a  few  of  the  States. 
The  legislation  is  badly  needed  and  long 
overdue.  Hog  cholera  is  the  No.  1  killer 
of  hogs  in  the  United  States.  If  we  are 
to  take  advantage  of  international  mar- 
kets, it  is  necessary  that  this  legislation 
be  enacted  because  the  movement  of  pork 
products  in  the  foreign  markets  is 
restricted  because  of  the  hog  cholera  sit- 
uation. Among  the  nations  restricting 
imports  are  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  New  Zealand,  Sweden,  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

This  legislation  simply  provides  that 
the  Secretary  will  have  authority  to  pro- 
hibit the  interstate  movement  of  live 
hog  cholera  virus  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  would  be  given  au- 
thority to  cooperate  with  the  various 
States  in  carrj'ing  out  an  eradication  pro- 
gram. Under  such  a  program,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  pay  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  indemnity  in  cases  where  a 
hog  had  to  be  slaughtered  in  order  to 
eradicate  the  disease. 

This  is  must  legislation — may  I  repeat, 
long  overdue — and  one  which  will  cost 
little  in  proportion  to  the  good  that  it 
will  achieve. 

FTRTHER     BACKGROUND     INFORMATION     ON     HOG 
CHOLERA 

Hog  cholera  is  a  disease  that  attacks 
swme  only.    It  is  infectious,  contagious 
and  nearly  always  fatal— fewer  than  1 
or   2   percent   of   the   pigs   that   get  it 
survive. 

Hog  cholera  is  acute.  Cholera-strick- 
en pigs  are  usually  unmistakenly  and 
severely  ill  and  they  usually  die  within  4 
to  10  days  after  the  first  signs  of  sickness 
appear. 

Hog  cholera  is  found  throughout  the 
entire  United  States,  but  is  most  com- 
mon in  areas  where  there  are  many  hogs. 
A  few  hogs  may  be  naturally  immune! 
but  from  a  practical  viewpoint  all  hogs 
in  the  United  States  that  have  not  been 
immunized  against  hog  cholera  are  sus- 
ceptible to  it— regardless  of  size,  ase, 
breed,  color,  sex,  and  the  season  of  the 
year.  Vaccines  and  serum,  currently 
available  for  immunizing  hogs  against 
cholera,  are  not  100  percent  effective  on 
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the  average,  they  are  between  85  percent 
and  95  percent  effective,  when  they  are 
properly  administered. 

Hog  cholera  costs  the  Nation's  swine 
producers  between  $40  and  $60  million  a 
year  because  of  death  losses  on  the  farm, 
condemnations  at  slaughter,  and  the 
continuing  expense  of  vaccination.  The 
loss  figures  do  not  include  the  loss  of 
potential  foreign  markets  for  U.S.  pork 
and  pork  products.  Eleven  countries  ban 
or  restrict  imports  from  this  country  be- 
cause of  hog  cholera.  The  United  king- 
dom, for  example,  imports  a  billion 
pounds  of  pork  a  year,  but  very  little  U.S. 
pork.  The  United  Kingdom's  pork-im- 
port-certificate requirements  cannot  be 
reasonably  met  in  this  country  because 
of  hog  cholera. 

Serious  epidemics  of  hog  cholera  oc- 
curred in  the  United  States  in  18S7,  1896, 
1913-14,  and  1926,  which  scem^  to  in- 
dicate that  the  disease  occurs  in  cycles. 
How  the  disease  will  manifest  itself  in 
the  future  cannot  be  predicted  because 
first,    some    hog    raisers   vaccinate    and 

some  do  not — about  60  percent  do  not 

and  second,  the  imeven  patterns  of  vac- 
cinations may  have  upset  the  disease's 
supposed  natural  cycles.  The  disease's 
causative  agent  may  also  exist  in  variant 
forms.  Some  indications  of  this  oc- 
curred in  1949  and  the  early  1950's  and 
caused  a  great  deal  of  concern  and  a 
great  many  losses  in  the  Midwest.  There 
is  no  assurance  that  "variant"  problems 
of  equal  or  greater  impact  than  those 
beginning  in  1949  may  not  be  encount- 
ered at  any  time. 

A  number  of  countries  conti-ol  hog 
cholera  by  eradication.  Canada,  for  ex- 
ample, controls  it  by  .slaughter  of  in- 
fected and  exposed  swine,  indemnity. 
and  other  stringent  measures.  Hog 
cholera  outbreaks  in  Canada  from  1910 
through  1960  appeared  to  rise  and  fall 
with  imports  of  U.S.  pork. 

The  first  evidence  of  hog  cholera  in 
the  United  States  was  in  southern  Ohio 
in  1833.  Since  that  date,  research  and 
experience  have  established  manv  facts 
about  it.  Some  of  the  additionally 
pertinent  are  discussed  below. 

THE    CAUSE    OF    HOG    CHOLERA  I 

Hog  cholera  is  caused  by  a  virus — a 
so-called  filterable  virus.  This  virus  is 
extremely  small  and  passes  through  the 
pores  of  a  porcelain  filter,  which  is  ca- 
pable of  trapping  any  but  the  tiniest 
forms  of  germ  life.  The  size  of  hog 
cholera  virus  can  be  roui;;h]y  cLissified 
with  the  viruses  that  cause  smallpox,  in- 
fantile paralysis,  measles,  foot-and- 
mouth  diseases,  and  equine  encepha- 
lomyelitis. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  VIRUS    i 

Hog  Cholera  virus  is  weak,  yet  tough 
under  certain  circumstances.  If  it  is 
exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  it  dies  within 
an  hour.  Temperatures  used  for  pas- 
teurizing milk  destroy  it  completely. 
Antiseptics  and  disinfectants  kill  it 
easily.  But  during  the  winter,  it  may 
stay  fully  virulent,  and  ready  to  kill,  for 
weeks  or  months  in  frozen  carcasses. 

Hog  cholera  virus  survives  the  process 
used  to  cure  hams :  bacon  prepared  from 
an  infected  pig  caused  cholera  after  27 
days;  the  virus  may  live  for  at  least  73 


days  in  the  bone  marrow  of  salted  pork; 
and  infected  pork  was  capable  of  causing 
cholera  after  1,598  days  of  refrigeration 
at  11°  C— 14"  F. 

Hoer  cholera  virus  multiplies  very 
rapidly  in  the  body  of  an  infected  pig. 
And  every  secretion  or  excretion  from 
the      pig— feces,      urine,      vomitus      or 

drippings  from  eyes,  mouth,  or  nose 

may  contain  the  hve  virus  so  that 
healthy  pigs  coming  in  contact  with  a 
sick  one  are  soon  infected.  A  pig  may 
have  cholera  for  2  or  3  days  without 
showing  signs  but  during  that  time  he  is 
shedding  virus  and  may  be  infecting 
other  pigs.  If  an  infected  pig  isWugh- 
tered  before  showing  signs,  his  dressed 
carcass  nonetheless  carries  the  virus  and 
remains  a  potential  for  spread  until  it  is 
thoroughly  cooked. 

These   characteristics  of   the   virus 

ability  to  multiply  in  and  permeate  every 
cell  of  a  pig's  body  and  abiUty  to  survive 
for  long  periods  of  time  in  uncooked 
pork— explain  why  the  feeding  of  un- 
cooked garbage  that  may  contain  raw 
pork  can  contribute  markedly  to  the 
spread  of  hog  cholera.  The  feeding  of 
uncooked  garbage  to  swine,  especially 
on  a  commercial  scale,  is  prohibited  by 
law  in  most  States.  On  many  individ- 
ual fanns,  however,  pork  trimmings  from 
the  table  do  find  their  way  into  "swill" 
destined  for  hogs. 

DIAGNOSING      HOC      CHOLERA 

Laboratory  aids  in  diagnosing  hog 
cholera  include  a  total  low  white  blood 
cell  count  and  a  histolojical  examina- 
tion of  the  brain.  'When  in  doubt,  lab- 
oratory backup  is  necessary  in  confirm- 
ing diagnosis. 

Ab.solute  proof  of  hog  cholera  can  be 
obtained  by  injecting  a  susceptible  pig 
and  an  immune  pig  with  bacteria-free 
blood  from  the  suspected  pig.  If  the 
susceptible  dies,  and  the  immune  hves, 
hog  cholera  is  established.  Tests  of  this 
type  are  expensive  and  time  consuming. 

After  repeated  observations  followed 
at  times  with  laboratory  confirmation,  a 
trained  diagnostician  will  determine 
whether  a  pig  or  a  herd  has  hog  cholera. 
They  become  quite  proficient  in  diag- 
nosincr  the  disease  even  in  atypical  cases. 
Canada  encountered  this  problem  in 
their  1960-61  epidemic  and  using  the 
above  proceduies  handled  it  quite  effec- 
tively. 

One  of  the  most  significant  contribu- 
tions to  a  hog  cholera  eradication  pro- 
gram would  be  a  rapid  test  for  diagnos- 
ing it.  The  pig  is  the  only  animal  known 
to  exhibit  the  signs  and  lesions  of  the 
disea.se,  a  circumstance  which  rules  out 
the  use  of  mice,  rats,  guinea  pigs,  rab- 
bits, or  some  other  convenient  animal 
for  use  in  laboratory  diagnosis. 

SIGNS     OF     HOG     CHOLERA 

The  first  sign  that  a  pig  may  ha\e 
cholera  is  a  rise  in  temperature  to  10')' 
P.  or  higher.  The  temperature  usually 
remains  above  normal — 103'  to  104"  F  — 
until  death  is  imminent  and  then  drops 
abruptly  to  subnormal. 

Following  the  temperature  rise,  tlie 
sick  pig  soon  loses  his  appetite.  He  is 
inactive,  hides  in  his  nest,  or  stands  in 
a  depressed,  thinking  attitude  and  may 
have  gummed  eyelids.     If  he  attempts 
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to  move,  he  sways  and  staggers,  legs  half 
bent,  and  usually  collapses  in  any  po- 
sition. He  may  have  fits  or  convulsions. 
His  skin  may  also  redden.  He  may  have 
a  yellowish -gray  diarrhea  after  a  day 
or  so  of  sickness  and  the  diarrhea  often 
gets  progressively  worse.  Cholera -sick 
pigs  tend  to  pile  on  top  of  one  another 
even  in  warm  or  hot  weather.  Abortion 
usually  occurs;  vomiting  sometimes 
occurs. 

SIGNS     MAT     NOT    BE    SPECinc 

Signs  and  lesions  of  hog  cholera  are 
identical  with  those  of  African  swine 
fever  and  are  in  many  ways  similar  to 
those  of  swine  erysipelas,  septicemic  sal- 
monellosis, pasteurellosis,  and  strepto- 
coccosis. The  presence  of  these  or  any 
other  disease  along  with  hog  cholera 
may  mask  or  pervert  the  sigiis  normally 
induced  by  hog  cholera. 

African  swme  fever— ASF — has  often 
been  called  hog  cholera  for  which  no 
vaccine  is  available.  It  is  almost  always 
100  percent  fatal.  Once  established  in 
a  herd,  it  spreads  quickly  by  contact,  the 
same  as  true  hog  cholera.  ASF  was  first 
encountered  in  Africa  in  1910,  but  was 
only  mildly  troublesome  because  hoK 
raising  Uiere  is  relatively  small  and  scat- 
tered. The  disease,  however,  recently 
.spread  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  recently  pro- 
posed additioiial  regulations  on  imports 
of  pork  and  pork  products  as  further 
safeguards  against  introduction  into  this 
country  of  Africa  swine  fever,  poten- 
tially tlie  most  dangerous  of  all  swine 
diseases. 

There  is  a  form  of  hog  cholera  that 
does  not  produce  typical  symptoms. 
Deaths  occur  over  a  period  of  months 
and  post  mortem  rmdings  are  obscure. 
However,  after  repealed  observations 
followed  with  laboratory  confirmation,  a 
trained  diagnostician  will  recognize  the 
condition.  Canada  encountered  this 
problem  in  their  recent  epidemic  and 
handled  it  quite  effectively. 

TREATMENTS    AND    PRFVENTIliN 

There  is  no  cure  for  hog  cholera  If  a 
pig  gets  it.  he  will  surely  die  unless  he  is 
one  of  the  5  percent  or  fewer  that  are 
naturally  immune.  Large  doses  of 
serum,  injected  into  exposed,  unvacci- 
nat^d  hogs  in  very  early  stages  of  the 
disease  or  before  signs  appear,  may  save 
some  but  not  very  many.  Sulfa  drugs 
and  antibiotics  may  control  secondary 
infections,  but  they  have  no  effect  on 
hog  cholera— they  merelv  prolong  the 
infected  pig's  life.  The  inevitable  out- 
come is  almost  always  the  same— death. 

The  serum  and  vaccines  discussed  be- 
low have  one  characteristic  in  common— 
they  sometimes  fail  to  stimulate  immu- 
nity even  when  they  are  administered  to 
Jicalthy,  susceptible,  disease-free  pigs  by 
experienced  veterinarians.  Thus,  there 
IS  no  cure  for  hog  cholera  nor  any  ab- 
solute preventive,  but  hog  cholera  im- 
munizing agents  are  generally  regarded 
as  extremely  effective. 

ANTI-HOC-CHOLERA    SEBUM 

Anti-hog -cholera  serum  is  made  from 

the  blood  of  hogs  hyperimmunized  by  a 

special  process  that  results  in  a  high  level 

of  antibodies  for  the  disease.     The  red 
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cells  are  removed  from  the  blood  and  the 
resulting  liquid  further  processed.  After 
successfully  passing  purity,  safety,  and 
potency  tests,  the  serum  is  ready  for 
sale  and  use. 

Antl-hog-cholera  serum  confers  im- 
mediate immunity  to  hog  cholera  and 
the  immunity  generally  lasts  for  2  or  3 
weeks,  depending  on  the  pig  and  amount 
of  scrum  used  Since  its  effects  are 
lomporan-.  it  is  usually  used  to  meet 
emergencies— to  protect  ."susceptible, 
pregnant  sows  or  pigs  afflicted  with  some 
disease  other  than  cholera  that  are  too 
weak  to  tolerate  a  full  vaccination.  But 
the  u?e  of  serum  alone  as  a  general  tem- 
I>orary  immunity  to  protect  them  from 
exjw.'^ure  when  marketed  should  be  dis- 
couraged bocau.':e  serum  given  prior  to 
vaccines  may  block  the  action  of  them 
and  the  vaccinated  pig  may  not  develop 
immunity. 

VIRULENT    VIRUS    WITH    A  NTI- HOG -CHOLERA 
SERUM 

Tl.is  method,  simultaneously  inject- 
ing virulent  virus  and  anti-hog-cholera 
serum,  was  the  only  way  of  vaccinating 
■jgs  against  hog  cholera  for  many  years. 
Without  It  the  huge  swme  industrv  in 
the  United  States  probably  could  not 
have  survived  in  the  presence  of  hog 
cholera.  The  scmm  instantly  protects 
the  pigs  again.^t  the  live  virus  until  ac- 
tive resistance  to  the  virus  builds  up 
m  the  pig's  body. 

Pigs  vaccinated  in  this  way.  however, 
shed  virulent  virus  and  may  infect  other 
pigs  and  the  premises  they  occupy. 

The  general  use  of  virulent  virus  for 
immunizing  pitis  against  hog  cholera  is 
presently  banned  in  38  States  and 
Puerto  Rico.  Thus,  since  the  feeding  of 
uncooked  garbage  to  swine  is  also  pro- 
hibited in  most  States,  two  doors 
through  which  hog  cholera  could  spread 
are  gradually  closing.  Virulent  virus  is 
used  for  research,  serum  production,  and 
in  the  tc.>--ting  of  immunizing  agents  to 
challenge  pigs  immunized  by  other 
methods. 

Vaccination  with  virulent  virus  and 
serum  confers  immediate,  long-lasting, 
usually  lifetime,  immunity  to  hog 
cholera. 

KILLXD     (INACTIVATED)     VIRUS    VACCINES 

Tliese  vaccines,  made  from  live  virus 
that  has  been  killed — inactivated — by 
chemical  treatment,  must  be  used  with- 
out anti-hog-cholera  serum.  They  pro- 
duce an  active  immunity  lasting  several 
months,  but  it  takes  about  3  weeks  for 
immunity  to  become  established  after 
successful  vaccination.  These  vaccines 
should  never  be  used  on  pigs  that  have 
been  exposed  to  hog  cholera.  A  second 
vaccination  given  4  weeks  following  the 
first  injection  will  act  as  a  booster  sim- 
ilar to  multiple  vaccination  for  ix)lio  and 
results  have  shown  that  it  produces  a 
very  satisfactor>'  immunization. 

Killed  virus  vaccines  are  entirely  safe 
and  can  be  used  on  pregnant  sows  and 
unthrifty  pigs  if  the  need  to  vaccinate  is 
great.  To  get  maximum  immunity  from 
them,  the  pigs  must  be  fully  susceptible. 
Because  immune  .sows  pass  along  some 
resistance  to  their  suckling  pigs,  at  least 
2  weeks  should  elapse  after  such  pies 
are  weaned  before  they  are  vaccinated 


with    killed    virus    vaccines.      Breeding 
stock  should  be  revaccinated  annually. 

MODITTLB    LrVE    VIRUS    VACCINES 

These  vaccines  opened  a  new  approach 
to  active  immunization  of  pigs.  They 
induce  immunity  without  the  concurrent 
danger  of  spreading  fully  virulent  virus. 
Virulent  virus  is  initially  used  in  their 
preparation,  but  the  virus  is  modified  by 
passing  it  through  nonhost  animals-^ 
for  example,  the  rabbit  or  through  ani- 
mal tissue  cells.  During  these  passages, 
the  virus  ultimately  loses  its  virulence, 
but  retains  its  antigenic  or  immunizing 
properties. 

Modified  live  virus  vaccines  produce 
immunity  within  7  to  14  daj's  and  the 
immunity  may  last  for  as  long  as  3  years, 
although  yearly  vaccination  of  breeding 
stock  IS  recommended.  Using  anti-hog- 
cliOlera  serum  with  these  vaccines  im- 
mediately protects  pigs  until  the  vaccine 
induces  active  resistance  in  the  pigs 
body.  Prct:nant  sows  should  not  be 
vaccinated  with  these  vaccines.  They 
should  bo  vaccinated  prior  to  bemg  bred. 

SUMMING    UP 

Few  di.<^cascs  are  as  highly  contagious 
as  hog  cholera.  T\^o  cubic  centimeters 
of  the  viru.-?— about  one-third  teaspoon- 
ful — diluted  and  divided,  is  enough  to 
kill  3  million  su.sceptible  pigs.  The 
disease  can  be  spread  first,  directly  by 
contact  with  infected  or  exposed  swine; 
second,  from  hogs  vaccinated  with  viru- 
lent virus  and  sci-um;  third,  from  con- 
veyances and  pens  that  have  carried  or 
confined  infected  pigs;  fourth,  from 
drainage  from  infected  premises;  fifth, 
from  the  carcasses  of  cholera-killed 
pigs:  sixth,  in  some  processed  pork 
products:  and  seventh,  indirectly  in  un- 
cooked garbage  that  contains  pork 
trimmings. 

Few  diseases  can  be  as  deadly  as  hog 
cholera.  Few  diseases  are  as  widespread 
as  hog  cholera.  It  has  appeared  at  one 
time  or  another  in  virtuallj'  every  State 
in  the  United  States  and  in  many 
foreign  countries. 

The  signs  and  lesions  of  tlie  disease 
are  identical  with  those  of  at  least  one 
other  deadly  swine  disease  and  are  simi- 
lar to  those  found  in  still  other  swine 
diseases.  We  have  a  reliable  test  for 
hog  cholera,  but  it  is  time  consuming. 
Clmical  diagnosis  is  relied  upon  by  comi- 
tries  that  have  an  eradication  program 
going,  such  as  Canada.  Manj-  re- 
searchers are  working  on  a  more  rapid 
t3st.  Experienced  veterinarians  can 
make  a  diagnosis  by  considering  the 
manifested  symptoms  and  lesions  along 
with  the  herd  history. 

Through  vaccination  it  is  possible  to 
control  hog  cholera,  although  vaccines 
and  serum  are  not  always  effective 
against  it.  There  is  no  cure,  and  once 
the  manifestations  of  the  disease  are 
apparent,  the  animals  invariably  die. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRANT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few 
questions  for  clarification  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama.  I  do  not  notice  any- 
where in  the  bill,  sir,  any  appropriating 
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authorization  for  funds  for  the  eradica- 
tion studies  or  committees  to  carry  out 
the  eradication  studies. 

Mr.  GRANT.  That  is  quite  true.  May 
I  say  to  my  colleague,  under  existing  law, 
which  is  used  in  the  eradication  of  the 
hoof-and-mouth  disease  and  brucellosis 
in  cows,  that  that  same  legislation  ap- 
plies to  this. 

Mr.  KYL.  It  would  apply  without  any 
further  legislation. 

Mr.  GRANT.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  of  tremen- 
dous significance  and  importance  to  my 
State  of  Iowa,  and  all  hog-producing 
areas  of  the  country.  I  am  happy  to 
see  that  it  enjoys  the  unanimous  en- 
dorsement of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

We  in  Iowa  traditionally  depend  on 
"Mr.  Pig"  for  some  30  to  40  percent  of  our 
cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings.  In 
pork  production  Iowa  ranks  in  the  undis- 
puted first  position.  Of  the  81.5  million 
hogs  commercially  slaughtered  in  the 
United  States  in  1959,  some  15.1  million 
were  slaughtered  in  Iowa.  This  was 
nearly  three  times  as  many  as  were 
slaughtered  by  our  nearest  competitor 
States,  Minnesota  and  Illinois.  Hog 
marketing  in  Iowa  in  1959  accounted  for 
some  $644.7  million  worth  of  income  to 
Iowa  farmers.  The  total  for  the  United 
States  that  year  was  $2.8  billion.  In  my 
district  hog  production  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance. For  example,  in  Sioux  City  alone, 
over  3.5  million  hogs  were  slaughtered 
under  Federal  inspection  in  1959. 

This  bill  before  us  today  has  two  basic 
purposes.  The  first  is  to  establish  a 
joint  State-Federal  hog  cholera  eradica- 
tion program.  The  formula  for  this  pro- 
gram has  already  been  prepared  and 
tested.  We  have  successfully  stamped 
out  animal  tuberculosis  in  America  and 
we  are  presently  making  giant  strides 
in  the  elimination  of  brucellosis  through 
State  and  Federal  cooperation.  Veteri- 
nary scientists  now  believe  that  veteri- 
nary medicine  has  reached  the  point 
where  hog  chlorea  can  be  eradicated  from 
the  United  States.  This  bill  will  allow  a 
similar  arrangement  for  the  eradication 
of  hog  cholera.  According  to  expert  tes- 
timony before  our  committee,  hog  chol- 
era is  a  disease  of  swine  which  costs  hog 
farmers  from  $50  to  $60  million  per  year. 
Present  control  methods  are  costing 
farmers  an  additional  $25  million  per 
year.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  that  a  successful  eradication 
program  could  be  instituted  and  sup- 
ported at  an  initial  cost  of  $4  million 
per  year  and  a  subsequent  cost  in  the 
next  few  years  of  $10  million  per  year. 
Thus  our  total  expenditure  for  hog  chol- 
era eradication  may  well  be  recovered  in 
a  single  year's  saving  when  the  disease 
is  finally  stamped  out. 

Another  point  that  bears  on  the  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  this  legislation 
is  the  effect  on  our  export  markets.  At 
present  there  are  ^ome  11  nations  which 
restrict  American  pork  exports  because 
of  the  presence  of  hog  cholera  in  our 
country.  This  bill  will  eventually  open 
up  these  new  markets. 


The  second  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  prohibit  or 
restrict  the  interstate  movement  of  viru- 
lent hog  cholera  virus.  While  I  realize 
there  is  some  controversy  over  the  med- 
ical merits  of  the  use  of  virulent  versus 
nonvirulent  virus,  I  feel  that  the  expert 
advice  made  available  to  the  Secretary 
from  within  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture as  well  as  from  the  12-man  ad- 
visory committee  established  by  this  bill 
will  enable  us  to  move  ahead  on  a  sound 
and  scientific  ba.sis  for  the  most  ef- 
fective elimination  of  the  disease. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  saj  that 
this  bill  has  widespread  support  within 
the  livestock  industry  and  among  farm 
organizations.  Here  are  the  groups  ap- 
pearing before  the  committee  in  support 
of  this  bill:  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives,  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  the  National  Grange,  the 
National  Swine  Growers  Council,  the  Na- 
tional Livestock  Pi'oducers  Association, 
the  American  Meat  Institute,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Departments 
of  Agriculture.  Livestock  Conservation, 
Inc..  and  the  American  Veterinary  Med- 
ical Association. 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Georgia   [Mrs.  BlitchI. 

Mrs.  BLITCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  .speak 
in  favor  of  legislation  to  provii^  for  a 
national  hog  cholera  eradication  pro- 
gram. 

As  Representative  of  one  of  the  l&rgest 
agricultural  districts  of  the  Nation,  I 
recognize  the  need  for  legislation  to 
safeguard  the  health  of  the  swine  herds 
of  the  country,  and  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  hog  cholera  from  one  State  to  the 
other  which  would  put  us  in  position  to 
expand  export  markets  for  porlt  and 
pork  products  now  restricted  on  account 
of  hog  cholera.  | 

This  dread  disease  costs  our  ffjrmers 
an  estimated  $50  million  annually. 
This  is  too  much  of  a  loss  for  the 
farmers  to  endure.  Wc  are  always  look- 
ing for  ways  to  help  the  farmer  whose 
income  has  continued  to  decline  year 
after  year,  while  the  costs  of  what  he 
has  to  buy  continue  to  rise.  Today — 
with  the  passage  of  the  hog  cholera 
bill — we  will  have  found  a  way  to  cive 
that  helping  hand  where  it  is  very  much 
needed. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  re- 
ported the  bill  favorably.  It  ha.s  the 
support  of  the  farmers,  the  livestock  in- 
dustry the  veterinary  medical  associa- 
tion, and  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  it 
has  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  Congress. 

It  is  a  sad  sight  to  see  a  fine  farm 
animal — from  which  we  could  have  ob- 
tained some  delicious  ham.  bacon  and 
sausage — develop  the  disease  for  which 
we  hope  to  begin  an  eradication  pro- 
gram today.  The  pig  contact.s  a  virus 
which  moves  into  the  bloodstream. 
The  temperature  of  the  animal  rises 
quickly.  White  corpuscles  are  dest roved 
and  the  pig  develops  a  weak,  stilted, 
staggering  gait.  The  glands  of  the  neck 
hemorrhage.     The  pig's  legs   fold,   his 


eyes  close.     Cholera  has  caused  a  pain- 
ful death 

Hog  cholera  occurs  in  every  State  and 
in  parts  of  every  country  where  hogs  are 
raised — except  in  those  that  have  under- 
taken vigorous  and  continuing  eradica- 
tion measures.  Eradication  of  cholera 
in  any  individual  State  is  virtually  im- 
possible as  long  as  cholera  exists  in  other 
States  unless  strict  trade  barriers  are 
set  up. 

If  we  are  to  get  the  restrictions  lifted 
on  pork  and  pork  products  which  prevent 
the  expansion  of  export  markets,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  Federal  Government 
join  with  the  States  in  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram to  eliminate  cholera  from  the  hog 
farms  of  our  Nation  once  and  for  all. 

We  have  talked  about  such  a  program 
for  years.  The  cost  of  the  program  is 
estimated  at  about  $4  million  for  the  first 
yeai  and  $10  million  a  year  for  another 
4  or  5  years  This  is  a  modest  price  to 
pay  for  the  eradication  of  a  disease  which 
now  costs  the  country  as  much  as  S50 
million  a  year. 

Today,  I  think  Congress  should  make 
this  determined  step  to  help  the  farmers 
of  our  Nation.  Let  us  not  wait  any  longer 
to  begin  an  eradication  proL-ram.  Let  us 
not  wait  any  longer  to  eliminate  the 
disease  that  costs  the  swine  industry  $50 
million  a  year  and  in  turn  causes  the  cost 
of  pork  products  to  be  more  expensive  to 
the  consumer.  Let  us  make  this  move 
to  expand  export  markets  for  pork,  let 
us  protect  the  public  interest  by  enact- 
ing the  national  hog  cholera  eradication 
program  which  we  now  have  under  con- 
sideration. 

Mr  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr   Harvey]  . 

Mr  HARVEY  of  Indiana  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
In  fact.  I  introduced  a  bill  identical  with 
that  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Grant!,  and  these  bills 
were  practically  identical  with  the  more 
than  two  that  were  presented  in  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate  has  passed  this  legislation, 
and  I  hope  the  House  will  do  likewise 
this  afternoon. 

This  is  an  area  that  has  been  in  need 
of  our  attention  for  a  long  time.  As  an 
undergraduate  I  did  a  research  thesis  on 
the  subject  of  swine  diseases,  and  while 
I  do  not  pose  as  an  authority,  it  is  a  fiield 
in  which  I  have  some  knowledge. 

About  50  years  ago  there  was  devised 
a  plan  to  vaccinate  hogs  in  order  to 
protect  them  against  cholera.  This  was 
a  great  boon  to  the  swine  industry.  I 
can  well  remember  that  on  our  own  farm 
it  meant  the  difference  between  a  con- 
tinual loss  of  our  entire  herd  and  the 
ability  to  produce  hogs  consistently  for 
market.  Throuah  the  years,  of  course 
we  have  found  that  it  has  been  a  mixed 
blessing,  because  the  method  of  vaccina- 
tion involved  the  use  of  a  so-called  virus 
that  actually  was  the  hog  cholera  disea.-^e. 
At  the  same  time  the  animal  was  also 
given  a  serum  which  contained  anti- 
bodies so  that  the  animal  in  question 
was  given  a  very  mild  case  of  cholera 
and  given  the  antibodies  to  protect  it 
This  live  virus  had  the  effect,  however,  of 
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perpetuating  cholera.  So.  It  has  been 
not  only  as  the  gentlewoman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mrs.  BlitchI  said,  found  today  in 
every  State  of  the  Union,  it  has  been 
constantly  recurring.  The  knowledge 
now  existent  in  veterinary  medical  sci- 
ence is  such  that  we  believe  we  can  con- 
trol it;  in  fact,  we  can  stamp  it  out. 
That  is  what  this  legislation  proposes  to 
give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  author- 
ity to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  explain  that 
our  subcommittee  held  hearings  on  this 
very  subject  about  4  years  ago.  At  that 
time  we  concluded  that  tliere  was  not 
enough  sentiment  throughout  the  United 
States  to  sustain  the  effort  that  we  felt 
was  necessary  if  it  were  to  succeed  At 
this  time  there  is  every  evidence  that 
there  is  enough  support  throughout  the 
whole  country  on  the  part  of  farm  or- 
ganizations, veterinary  medical  groups. 
and  farmers  themselves,  to  enable  this 
kind  of  program  to  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tliis  envisions  a  coop- 
erative action  on  Mie  part  of  the  live- 
stock sanitary  boards  of  the  various 
States  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. I  am  sure,  as  we  move  along  in 
this  program,  we  will  eventually  be  able 
to  eliminate  it  as  we  have  eliminated 
many  other  diseases  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. I  call  to  your  mind  particularly 
the  example  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
of  cattle  which  at  one  time  presented  a 
terrible  threat  to  the  cattle  industry'  of 
this  country,  but  which  we  have  elimi- 
nated. There  will  come  a  time,  as  we 
advance  in  this  program,  when  it  will 
be  necessary  to  follow  a  mopup  type  of 
operation.  In  other  words,  we  find  today 
that  we  can  produce  an  attenuated  serum 
that  will  enable  us  to  vaccinate  the  pigs 
and  protect  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  will  not  be  of  a  type  that  will  con- 
tinue to  spread  the  disease.  Inevitably, 
though,  there  are  bound  to  be  outbreaks 
for  a  period  of  time.  In  these  instances 
it  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  State  govern- 
ments, operating  jointly,  to  move  in  and 
destroy  the  herd,  indemnify  the  owner, 
and  thereby  prevent  the  spread. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  of  one  instance 
particularly  where  in  my  opinion  the  en- 
tire program  will  be  worth  while,  if  for 
no  other  purpose  in  that  our  neighbor 
to  the  north,  Canada,  has  already  suc- 
cessfully eliminated  hog  cholera.  But 
they  have  had  a  few  recurrences  due,  I 
think,  to  the  fact  that  we  in  the  United 
States  have  fed  the  disease  into  Canada. 
It  will  do  a  great  deal  to  cement  the 
liarmony  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  For  that  reason  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  very  desirable  program. 
Certainly  this  is  not  going  to  be  a 
quickie  operation.  It  will  take  some  time. 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  approved  in  that 
vein.  Our  pork  products  will  also  be 
eligible  to  export  to  several  countries 
where  we  are  now  barred. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on  the 
very  learned  dissertation  he  has  given  us 


which  dates  back  to  his  thesis,  knowing 
about  the  attenuation  of  the  various  vi- 
ruses. I  rise  only  as  one  of  the  doctor- 
farmer  Members  of  this  Congress  from 
the  land  just  north  of  the  land  of  tlie 
razorback  to  make  two  points  about  this 
disease.  First  of  all,  I  am  strongly  for 
this  bill;  in  fact.  I  would  be  for  all  action 
against  any  disease  of  our  food,  fibers, 
or  our  ixKiple.  just  as  we  are  on  the  road 
to  elinunating  brucellosis  or  Bangs  dis- 
ease and  have  eliminated  Uie  hoof-and- 
mouth  disease  and  many  others.  But  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  knows  whether 
or  not  the  auUionty  earned  herein,  as  I 
see  it  in  the  reports  and  the  hearings,  in- 
volves the  neces.sary  coordination  with 
our  own  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
which  is  most  knowledgeable  concerning 
the  transmission  of  viruses,  the  mosaics, 
and  the  attenuation  liicreof,  so  far  as 
yellow  fever  is  concerned,  hepatitis,  and 
many  other  things  we  hear  about. 

It  would  seem  to  me.  reading  these 
hearings,  perhaps  we  are  putting  this  in 
the  E>eparunent  of  Agriculture  alone 
where  maybe  Uie  left  hand  knoweth  not 
what  the  right  hand  doeth;  and  we  have 
not  drawn  on  other  Federal  resources 
sufScicntly  to  use  all  of  the  best  infor- 
mation with  tlic  greatest  saving  of  both 
pigs  and  hogs  and  the  taxpayer  s  money. 
Tliat  is  point  No.  1,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Secondlj-.  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  the 
learned  gentleman  in  the  well  of  the 
House  knows  about  the  disease-free 
swine  program  that  L<;  rapidlj'  growing 
tliroughout  the  United  States.  This  is 
just  a  system  where  from  birth  to  butch- 
ering the  swine  is  raised  under  sterile 
precautions.  It  goes  back.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  the  theory  of  aseptic  practices 
rather  than  antiseptic  cure  £is  developed 
by  Lister  and  Jenner  in  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries. 

I  predict,  as  more  and  more  research 
and  development  goes  on  in  our  universi- 
ties, the  disease-free  swine  program  will 
help  take  care  of  cholera  as  well  as  the 
various  pneumonic  diseases  that  affect 
our  interstate  commerce  in  hogs. 

Again.  I  should  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  and  hear  his  comments  on 
these  two  questions. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana  I  thank  the 
good  Doctor  from  Missouri,  and  I  would 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer  to  question 
No.  1  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  is 
highlj-  important  that  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry do  cooperate.  While  the  Public 
Health  Service  (Jid  not.  to  my  knowledge, 
testify  during  the  hearings  on  this  bill, 
I  believe  the  very  fact  that  the  question 
has  been  raised  here  in  the  committee 
should  be  sufficient  to  indicate  to  both 
groups  that  their  utmost  cooperation 
certainly  would  be  welcomed  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  the  sec- 
ond question,  permit  me  to  say  that  I 
think  this  so-called  disease -free  swine 
program  is  a  very  excellent  one.  It  is  in 
its  initial  stages.  As  yet  we  have  not  had 
enough  time  to  tell  how  effective  it  can 
be.  But  I  think  certainly  when  you  real- 
ize that  the  swine  Industry  today  is 
probably  paying  as  heavy  a  toll  to  the 
so-called  pleural  diseases  as  it  Is  to  the 


disease  of  hog  cholera,  if  we  can  elimi- 
nate this  disease  and  the  parasites,  too, 
the  gain  in  this  eventually  will  be  re- 
flected to  the  consumers. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  this  connection 
that  I  think  U^.e  gams  for  consumers  in 
this  instance  will  be  fully  as  great  as  for 
the  actual  producers  themselves. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
tlie  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Did  the  hearings  demon- 
strate in  any  way  that  vaccination  by 
the  nonlive  virus  technique  is  the  best 
single  means  of  eradication  of  the 
cholera? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  CerUinly. 
There  has  been  in  years  past  some  ques- 
tion as  to  the  absolute  quality  of  some  of 
these  modified  viruses  that  have  been  in 
use.  We  have  had  them  on  our  farms 
for  many  years  and  have  found  them  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  .some  companies  who  produce  this 
virus  may  not  have  produced  as  good  a 
virus  as  others,  but  today  all  of  the  au- 
thorities on  the  subject  have  assured  us 
that  the  present  modified  viruses  are 
cfTecMve  and  dependable. 

Mr  KYL.  Pursuing  that  a  little  fur- 
ther, if  vaccination  with  this  newly  de- 
veloped vaccine  is  the  best  preventive, 
and  if  this  were  to  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  the  eradication  program,  I  am  won- 
dering if  anyone  ha^  done  any  investiga- 
tion as  to  how  we  would  get  compliance. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  somewhere 
between  30  and  50  percent  of  the  hogs 
are  vaccinated  today.  Do  we  propose 
to  force  every  hog  raiser  to  vaccinate  at 
his  own  expense,  or  do  we  propose  to  pay 
all  swine  farmers  100  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  vaccination? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  In  the  in- 
termediate stage  I  think  the  approach 
to  the  problem  will  be  simply  through 
the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  hve  virus. 
so  the  farmer  will  be  forced  either  to 
use  the  modified  virus  or  not  vaccinate 
at  all.  Eventually  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  States  working  with  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  to  find  a  certain  area  of 
the  State  is  disea.se  free  and  then  they 
will  be  given  authority  to  go  in  with 
mopup  activities  if  an  outbreak  of  chol- 
era recurs. 

Mr.  KYL.  This,  of  course,  assumes 
that  the  live  viruses  have  been  the  major 
cause  of  the  spread  of  the  disease? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.     Yes. 

Mr.  KYL.  Not  being  an  authority  on 
the  subject,  I  certainly  could  not  argue 
on  the  point,  but  in  my  ignorance  I 
would  doubt  that  this  was  sufficient 
cause  to  place  all  of  our  efforts  in  that 
one  operation. 

Mr,  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Of  cour.ie 
we  cannot  be  positively  sure.  We  f.re 
sure  enough  that  I  am  willing  to  risk  it, 
and  my  whole  business  is  involved  in  thL? 
industry.  I  am  sure  enough  of  the 
validity  of  it  that  I  am  willing  to  risk  it. 
If  I  did  not  have  faith  enough  in  it  I 
would  not  be  willing  to  do  so. 

Mr  KYL.  Certainly  no  one  can  argue 
with  the  purpose. 
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Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Matthev/s.  ] 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation.  I  want 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Grant]  for  bringing  this 
before  us.  I  should  also  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  great  programs  of  research  it  has 
undertaken  through  the  years.  Pro- 
grams that  have  led  to  the  eradication 
of  many  dread  diseases,  programs  that 
with  no  partisanship  have  been  made 
possible  by  the  dedication  of  the  many 
fine  people  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. I  might  mention  the  care  of 
the  screw-worm  in  my  part  of  the  coun- 
try. In  a  short  period  of  several  years 
through  the  splendid  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  we  have  erad- 
icated the  infestation  of  the  screw-worm 
in  our  livestock,  saving  us  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually.  In  1960  hog  cholera  ap- 
peared on  5.768  different  premises  in  this 
country.  This  gives  us  an  idea  of  the 
tremendous  spread  of  this  disease.  I  in- 
troduced legislation  similar  to  the  bill  we 
are  now  considering.  I  consider  it  an 
honor  to  participate  in  this  effort,  and 
sincerely  hope  that  the  committee  will 
approve  of  this  legislation  by  an  over- 
whelming vote. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Matthews  1  for  introducing  this 
legislation  in  this  very  important  field. 
I  commend  him  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  pursued  the  work  involved  in 
getting  this  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  for  the  detailed  knowledge 
he  has  concerning  the  danger  and  the 
toll  that  hog  cholera  causes.  As  the  gen- 
tleman well  knows,  this  kind  of  program 
has  proved  very  satisfactory  in  the  erad- 
ication of  brucellosis  as  well  as  many 
other  diseases.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the 
committee  hearings,  the  cooperation  that 
exists  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  State  governments  in  programs 
of  this  type. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  those  of  our 
colleagues  who  preceded  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  and  as  well  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Mat- 
thews 1  and  to  tell  him  it  is  a  real  pleas- 
ure to  serve  on  the  committee  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I, 
too,  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  for  the  remarks  he  has  made 
here  today  in  support  of  this  bill,  and 
I  join  with  other  Members  of  the  House 
who  have  spoken  in  support  of  this 
legislation.     I  am  certainly  in  favor  of 


it.  I  think  it  is  the  proper  way  to  pro- 
ceed and  I  hope  the  program  turns  out 
to  be  a  great  success. 

Mr,  MATTHEWS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield"' 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I.  too,  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida.  As  I  understand  it, 
your  people  in  Florida  grow  a  great  many 
hogs  and  also  consume  a  great  many. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Ye^.  sir; 
and  if  the  Cubans  come  there,  can  they 
eat  them  too? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Well,  sir,  we  hope 
that  some  of  the  Cubans — the  Castro 
kind — do  not  come,  but  we  are  delifihted 
to  have  the  wonderful  citizens  of  that 
nation  who  are  fleeing  from  Castro.  We 
are  delighted  to  have  them  with  us;  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Many 
of  my  Michigan  people  when  they  can 
put  a  little  money  by  as  a  result  of  their 
honest  toil  to  go  on  a  trip  go  down  to 
Florida,  I  am  sure  glad  that  they  can 
find  hogs  there  that  they  can  eat. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  We  are  delighted, 
sir,  to  have  the  citizens  of  your  wonder- 
ful State  come  to  visit  us,  and  I  hope, 
particularly,  that  you.  yourself,  will  come 
to  Florida,  and  I  hope  that  you  can 
come  and  visit  me  down  there.  I  would 
like  to  take  you  on  the  Suwannee  River. 
for  example,  where  we  have  the  finest 
fishing  in  the  world. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  What 
does  that  have  to  do  with  hog  cholera. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Well,  if  you  catch 
a  lot  of  fish,  then  you  do  not  have  to 
eat  so  many  hogs,  and  you  can  sell  them 
for  a  cash  crop. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Then, 
you  do  not  need  so  much  money? 

Mr.   MATTHEWS.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Then, 
could  we  cut  this  bill  a  little  bit? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Sir.  you  can  sell 
the  hogs  to  other  people  and  eat  the 
fish  and  the  local  economy  will  be  helped 
in  that  way. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  hope 
you  will  not  trim  our  folks  as  you  have 
in  years  gone  jDy. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  You  mu.st  be  mis- 
taking Florida  with  another  State  which 
I  will  not  name. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  And 
there  are  intellectual  benefits  from  fish- 
ing as  well  as  other  benefits? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  There  are  and  I 
would  be  delighted  to  participate  in  these 
benefits.    I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  we  are  passing 
compliments  around,  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Indiana  ( Mr. 
Harvey]  for  the  splendid  contribution 
he  has  made  in  the  preparation  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Arends] 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me? 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  HoevenI  wants  to  compliment  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr,  Harvey] 
a  little  further;  does  he  not,  on  the  im- 
provement in  the  service  of  the  Con- 
gressman from  Indiana  over  the  last  few 
months. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  just  got  through 
complimenting  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  know, 
but  you  did  not  mention  the  improve- 
ment so  far  as  the  front  porch  is  con- 
cerned 

Mr  ARENDS  Mr  Chairman,  I.  too, 
agree  with  the  majority  Members  here 
today  that  this  bill  is  a  meritorious  bill 
which  has  been  introduced  by  our  good 
and  outstanding  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Harvey]  and  it 
should  be  passed  What  I  have  to  say 
is  not  on  the  question  of  hog  cholera, 
but  it  does  relate  to  corn  which  has  a 
close  relationship  to  hogs.  Therefore.  I 
want  to  speak  a  little  about  corn. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Free- 
man continues  to  preempt  for  the  Gov- 
ernment the  commercial  corn  market 
which  rightfully  belongs  to  farmers. 
Midwestern  corn  producers  have  been 
penalized  to  the  tune  of  many  millions 
of  dollars  in  recent  months  by  the  action 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
dumping  its  stocks  upon  the  market  and 
thus  pushing  corn  prices  downward 

Despite  earlier  promises  by  Mr.  Free- 
man that  this  would  not  be  done,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  itself  now 
openly  admits  that  it  is  the  major  sup- 
plier of  corn  for  the  open  market.  The 
Department's  own  Grain  Market  News 
of  July  28.  1961,  states  flatly:  "Corn 
prices  weakened  at  most  markets,  influ- 
enced to  some  e.xtent  by  the  drop  in 
grain  sorghum  prices.  Demand  was 
steady  and  CCC  remained  a  major  source 
of  supplies." 

What  the  Grain  Market  News  does  not 
explain  is  that  the  drop  in  grain  sor- 
ghum prices,  to  which  it  refers,  was  also 
brought  about  by  the  fact  that  CCC  had 
just  announced  a  new  program  to  dump 
grain  sorghums  on  the  market  to  keep 
prices  from  advancing. 

This  same  official  USDA  publication, 
dated  August  11,  1961.  reports  that  from 
October  1,  1960.  through  August  4.  1961. 
CCC  sales  of  corn  for  domestic  use 
totaled  217,204.000  bushels,  as  compared 
with  only  93.990,000  bushels  during  the 
same  period  a  year  earlier.  Over  the 
same  period.  CCC  sales  of  corn  for  ex- 
port totaled  75.293.000  bushels,  as  com- 
pared with  only  31,095.000  a  year  earlier. 
Thus,  CCC  is  selling  corn  at  about  2  4 
times  the  rate  of  a  year  ago. 

Weekly  sales  of  CCC  com  in  the  do- 
mestic market  have  been  running  at  a 
rate  of  6  to  8  million  bushels.  A  substan- 
tial amount  of  this  corn,  the  Govern- 
ment's own  daily  sales  lists  show,  grades 
No.  1  or  No.  2.  Moreover,  much  of  this 
corn  is  being  sold  about  25  cents  per 
bushel  below  CCC's  advertised  selling 
price,  as  published  in  its  own  monthly 
sales  catalog. 
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Included  in  the  huge  amount  of  corn 
CCC  has  dumped  was  a  lot  of  14  million 
bushels  which  went  to  an  ca.stcrn  dis- 
tillery at  a  delivered  price  of  64  cents 
per  bushel.  But  Secretary  Freeman,  who 
|)rofesses  publicly  his  deep  concern  for 
farmers,  refuses  to  sell  corn  at  any  such 
ridiculously  low  price  to  drought -stricken 
farmers  of  the  Northern  Great  Plains 
States  who  desperately  need  additional 
feed  grains  to  preserve  their  livestock 
herds. 

There  is  no  incentive  for  corn  proces- 
sors to  relieve  the  Government  of  even  a 
part  of  its  carrying  charge  costs  as  long 
as  the  Government  will  carry  the  corn 
for  them  and  make  it  freely  available  as 
they  need  it.  Day  after  day  in  the  great 
corn  market  of  Chicago.  CCC  moves  in 
with  200  cars,  300  cars.  400  cars  of  corn. 
This  is,  of  course,  in  violation  of  the 
int.ent  of  Congress  in  seeking  to  set 
formulas  and  guidelines  which  would 
restrain  CCC  from  such  disruptive  mark- 
eting practices. 

Meanwhile.  Secretary  Freeman  goes 
about  the  country  making  sp>eech  after 
speech  in  which  he  asserts  that  his  emer- 
gency feed  grain  program  is  working 
wonders,  that  it  is  going  to  give  farm- 
ers more  income  and  save  money  for  tax- 
payers. This  would,  indeed,  be  a  neat 
trick — if  It  could  be  done — but,  of  course. 
It  cannot  be  done. 

Mr  Freeman  has  approved  contracts 
under  which  farmers  were  to  be  paid 
some  $680  million  this  year  for  taking 
a  little  more  than  20  million  corn  acres 
out  of  production  But  when  the  De- 
partment's official  crop  report  figures 
came  out,  it  was  revealed  that  only  15.- 
379.000  acres  of  corn  had  actually  been 
retired.  Some  farmers,  apparently,  de- 
cided not  to  participate  m  the  program 
at  the  last  moment.  But  the  strong 
suspicion  remains  that  Mr.  Freeman 
bought  a  large  number  of  phantom  com 
acres — acres  which  either  did  not  exist  or 
which  had  not  previously  been  devoted 
to  com  production. 

There  is  another  interesting  facet  to 
this.  The  Secretary  earlier  this  year 
boosted  the  soybean  price-support  level 
to  $2.30  per  bushel.  This,  he  said,  would 
induce  farmers  to  divert  a  considerable 
acreage    from    corn   to  soybeans. 

Farmers  increased  their  soybean 
acreage  all  right— by  about  3.5  million 
acres.  But.  if  the  Department's  last 
crop  report  is  correct,  these  acres  did 
not  come  out  of  corn — for  the  reported 
corn  acreage  for  1961  does  not  reflect 
any  drop  which  could  be  attributed  to 
a  shift  from  corn  to  beans.  In  fact,  as 
I  noted  a  moment  ago,  tttv^Ported  1961 
com  acreage  does  not  evrti  reflect  the 
reduction  which  should  have  come  about 
under  the  emergency  feed -grain  pro- 
gram. 

What  seems  to  have  happened  is  that 
while  farmers  perhaps  shifted  some  acres 
from  oats  to  soybeans,  they  switched 
many  more  acres  from  soil  conserving 
crops  to  soybeans.  And  a  move  of  this 
kind  can  only  be  injurious  to  the  long- 
term  interests  of  agriculture  and  to  the 
principle  of  soil  conservation. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  succeeded  in  creating 
a  soybean  surplus  problem  where  none 


exLsted  before.  He  has  scarcely  made 
a  dent  in  the  feed  grain  surplus,  despite 
a  vast  outlay  of  money,  and  this  will  be- 
come more  and  more  apparent  as  the 
September  and  October  crop  reports  be- 
come available.  Barring  some  sort  of 
natural  disaster,  such  as  an  early  freeze. 
Mr  Freeman  this  fall  will  be  facing  a 
corn  crop  of  perhaps  3  5  billion  bushels 
and  a  .■soybean  crop  which  will  set  an 
alltime  lecord  of  around  700  million 
bushels.  It  will  then  become  evident 
that  the  new  administration  has  paid 
$1  50  to  $1.75  per  bushel  for  each  bushel 
of  corn  which  wasn't  produced  and  a 
yet  unknown  number  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  encourage  the  production  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  .soybeans  that 
will  not  be  needed. 

Secretary  Freeman's  feats  of  agri- 
cultural acrobatics  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  feed  grains  and  soybeans, 
however.  He  is  now  out  with  an  official 
Department  of  Agriculture  press  release 
which  explains  how  wheat  growers  are 
going  to  make  more  money  while  tax- 
payers save  millions  through  his  newest 
program.  It's  the  corn  routine  all  over 
again  and  still  pure  corn,  even  though 
It  relates  to  wheat 

This  release  is  dated  August  1961.  It 
is  titled  'Fact  Sheet— 1962  Wheat  Stabi- 
lization Program."  It  is  anything  bu».  a 
■fact  sheet."  It  says  right  here  that 
the  new  program  will  among  other 
things — 

Save  the  taxpayers  about  $258  million — 
$50  million  during  the  1962  crop  year:  the 
remainder  during  the  period  that  the  Gov- 
ernment probably  would  have  had  to  hold 
wheat  added  to  present  stocks. 

Assuming  that  the  program  does  re- 
sult in  a  reduction  of  Government  wheat 
stocks  of  100  million  bushels,  instead  of 
a  projected  mcrease  of  100  million 
bushels  under  the  previous  program, 
even  assuming  this  happens  and  a  saving 
of  $50  million  results  therefrom  in  the 
1962  crop  year,  what  will  just  one  major 
offsetting  cost  do  to  this  figure?  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  increase  which  will 
become  necessary  in  the  Government's 
export  subsidy  payment  on  every  bushel 
of  wheat  which  moves  out  of  the  United 
States. 

With  the  level  of  price  support  on 
wheat  increasing  next  year  from  $1.79 
per  bushel  to  $2  per  bushel,  the  ex- 
port subsidy  on  US.  wheat  will  have  to 
be  increased  by  21  cents  a  bushel  to 
keep  it  competitive  in  world  markets. 
Multiplying  estimated  exports  of  650  mil- 
lion bushels  by  21  cents  yields  a  figure 
of  $136 '2  million,  ever>'  penny  of  it  rep- 
resenting increased  costs  for  exporting 
US   wheat. 

Therefore,  if  one  subtracts  the  $50 
million  saving  claimed  in  the  "fact  sheet" 
from  $136  4  million,  he  gets  a  net  in- 
crease of  $86 '2  million  in  the  cost  of  the 
wheat  program  during  1962. 

Yet  nowhere  in  Mr.  Freeman's  "fact 
sheet"  is  this  most  important  point  even 
mentioned  This  raises  the  very  serious 
question  of  whether  taxpayers'  money 
should  be  used  by  an  agency  of  govern- 
ment to  deceive  these  same  taxpayers. 
The  answer  is  obvious  and  I.  for  one,  pro- 
test  the  repeated  activities  of  the  De- 


partment of  Agriculture  under  Mr.  Free- 
man m  spreading  false  and  misleading 
information  at  Government  expense. 

Thi'-  alleged  "fact  sheet  "  also  makes 
the  fiat  claim  that  the  new  wheat  pro- 
gram will  "mcrease  farmers'  net  mcome 
from  vheat  from  10  to  15  percent."  We 
shall  see.  but  it  has  been  my  observation 
that  you  do  not  often  raise  a  farmers 
income  by  putting  him  m  a  tighter 
production  straitjacket. 

It  has  been  my  experience  in  recent 
months  that  Mr.  f^ieeman's  actions  have 
actually  resulted  in  considerable  loss  of 
income  to  farmers  of  my  district  and 
of  the  Midwest  generally.  He  has 
clamped  what  amounts  to  an  embargo 
on  sales  of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  under 
Public  Law  480  A  good  export  market 
had  been  developed  through  the  years 
for  this  class  of  midwestern-grown 
wheat.  Many  countries  ehgible  for  Pub- 
lic Law  480  programs  would  actually 
prefer  to  receive  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat 
over  the  classes  they  are  forced  to  take. 

I  protested  to  Secretary  Freeman  with 
respect  to  this  discrimination.  The  re- 
ply was  less  than  enlistening.  His 
theory  seems  to  be  that  Soft  Red  Winter 
wheat  is  in  short  supply.  The  fact  is 
that  midwestem  farmers  have  just  har- 
vested a  large  crop  of  wheat  of  this  class. 
It  is  a  further  fact  that  price  differen- 
tials between  the  Chicago  and  Kansas 
City  markets  indicate  that  Soft  Red  Win- 
ter wheat  is  in  less  demand  than  the 
Hard  Winter  wheat,  largely,  I  believe, 
because  of  the  Public  Law  480  boycott. 

Meanwhile,  midwestem  grain  men 
protest  that  they  cannot  merchandise 
Soft  Red  Winter  wheat,  that  millers  are 
not  currently  bidding  for  it,  indicating 
again  that  a  surplus  exists  and  the  even- 
tual users  are  happy  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment carry  their  inventory  until  they 
need  it. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  of  August  3 
commented  editorially  on  this,  and  I 
quote:  "It  has  been  impossible  to  sell 
soft  wheat  out  of  Chicago  for  4  months — 
the  mills'  inventory  is  being  carried  by 
the  Government." 

All  in  all.  things  are  more  than  a  lit- 
tle confused  along  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor of  the  New  Frontier.  The  grandiose 
promises  made  to  farmers  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  of  1960  and  in  the  cam- 
paign speeches  of  its  candidates  have 
not  been  fulfilled.  Nor  will  they  be.  And 
that  is  good  both  for  farmers  and  for 
the  country. 

The  current  line  emanating  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  seems  to  be 
designed  to  conceal,  rather  than  reveal, 
to  befuddle,  rather  than  enlighten,  all. 
perhaps,  with  a  view  toward  getting 
farmers  so  confused  that  they  will  not 
realize  the  basic  farm  problems  are 
neither  being  solved  nor  even  considered. 

Mr  GRANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
'  Mr.  COADI . 

Mr  COAD  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
had  here  a  presentation  of  some  fsicts 
that  certainly  do  not  relate  at  all  to  the 
bill  before  the  House  and  which  were 
obviously  out  of  order. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from   Illinois  a   question.     Of  course   I 
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shared  with  him  my  concern  regarding 
the  sales  of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  that 
have  been  curtailed,  at  least  under  the 
Public  Law  480  program,  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
ii  he  is  not  aware  that  the  curtailment 
of  the  sales  of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat 
were  started  under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Benson.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  That  may  have  been 
true  in  part,  I  do  not  know.  However 
if  you  were  correct  in  criticizing  Secre- 
tary Benson,  why  do  you  defend  Secre- 
taiT  Freeman  now? 

Mr.  COAD.  If  it  was  wrong  then,  why 
did  not  the  gentleman  raise  his  voice 
when  it  started  under  Mr.  Benson? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  As  I  understand  it, 
we  did  not  reduce  the  acreage  on  wheat 
during  the  previous  administration,  un- 
der Mr.  Benson,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  COAD.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, wheat  acreages  were  changed 
during  Mr.  Benson's  administration. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  did  not  get  the  gen- 
tleman's question. 

Mr.  COAD.  The  acreage  on  wheat 
has  changed  both  up  and  down  under 
Mr.  Benson.  The  point  brought  up  in 
this  discussion  has  been  that  the  curtail- 
ment of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  under 
Public  Law  480  was  wrong  then.  I  am 
asking  the  gentleman  the  question  why 
did  he  not  raise  his  voice  back  at  the 
time  when  this  program  was  initiated? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  We  had  the  same  15- 
acre  provision  for  the  Red  Winter  wheat 
area  that  v  e  always  had  up  to  this  time. 
Now  we  have  been  reduced  10  percent. 

The  farm  bill  just  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent reduces  the  15-acre  exemption  to 
the  lower  of  13*2  acres  or  the  highest 
planted  acreage  in  1959,  1960,  or  1961. 
It  also  precludes  new  growers  from  rais- 
ing wheat  under  this  exemption  in  1962. 

Two  Republican  efforts  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  one  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  LattaI,  the  other  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QuieI  were 
defeated.  These  amendments  would 
have  taken  care  of  the  Soft  Red  Winter 
wheat  farmers  in  the  Midwest.  In  spite 
of  this  the  final  bill  called  for  a  10-per- 
cent  cut  in  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  acre- 
age. There  had  never  been  a  cut  before 
in  this  exemption. 

Mr.  COAD.  It  is  probably  understand- 
able under  the  present  farm  program, 
which  does  call  for  a  reduction  in  pro- 
duction of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat,  that 
perhaps  we  will  not  have  a  sufficient 
amount  to  make  Public  Law  480  sales. 
However,  this  does  not  explain  why  Mr. 
Benson  curtailed  Public  Law  480  sales  of 
Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  when  we  had 
more  production  than  the  new  farm  pro- 
gram calls  for,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  obviously  is  refusing  to  state  why 
he  was  silent  when  Mr.  Benson  curtailed 
the  sales  of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  would  like  to  say.  for 
clarification  of  the  Record,  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  at  no  time  under  the 
Benson  administration  was  the  55-mil- 
lion-acre  allotment  of  wheat  ever 
chEinged. 

Mr.  COAD.  The  answer  has  not  been 
given  to  my  point. 


In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  state  that  it  is  obvious  the  time 
has  come  for  those  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  to  play  pohtics  with  the  fann 
program  which  obviously  is  working,  be- 
cause our  feed  grain  production  is  being 
cut  down.  The  farmers  are  satisfied. 
Tlie  farmers  have  voted  ur.dcr  the  wlieat 
referendum  and  I  think  all  of  the  points 
are  going  to  be  known  better. 

Regarding  tiie  bill  before  us.  I  believe 
the  discussion  before  the  House  $liould 
revert  to  the  bill  now  before  the  House. 
It  has  been  obvious  tlirough  the  years 
by  actual  experience  in  raising  hoRs  that 
the  present  vaccination  program  ha.s  not 
worked.  It  is  time  that  the  whole  coun- 
try' recognize  this  problem.  I  am  con- 
fident, with  all  of  the  farm  organizations 
behind  this  bill,  it  is  a  matter  of  tech- 
nological concern,  it  is  a  matter  of  legis- 
lative concern,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  Nation  that  today  we 
pass  this  bill.  If  it  is  good  legislation,  it 
will  benefit  the  Nation  by  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars.  I  congratulate  those 
who  have  had  any  part  in  bringing  it  to 
the  floor,  and  I  am  confident  it  will  be 
passed  today. 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Harding  I. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  colleagues  o\\  the 
House  Agricultiu-e  Committee  in  speak- 
ing in  behalf  of  H.R.  7176.  which  was  in- 
troduced by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Alabama  fMr.  Grant]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  our  hearings  on 
this  bill  before  the  Livestock  and  Feed 
Grains  Subcommittee,  we  heard  people 
from  all  segments  of  agriculture  in 
America  come  in  and  testify  of  the  need 
for  this  piece  of  legislation.  We  were 
told  that  hog  cholera  takes  a  toll  of  $40 
million  to  $60  million  annually  from  the 
income  of  American  farmiers.  We  were 
further  told  that  this  dreaded  disease 
could  be  eradicated  for  a  total  cost  of 
not  in  excess  of  $50  million.  That  rep- 
resents a  wise  investment  on  behalf  of 
American  agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  interesting  to 
note  that  there  was  not  a  single  oppo- 
nent to  this  piece  of  legislation  to  appear 
before  this  agriculture  subcommittee. 
Furthermore,  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
there  has  not  been  a  single  person  speak 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  opposition  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDING.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  am  in  opposition,  but 
I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  be  heard 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  that  the  gentleman  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
bill.  However.  I  feel  that  any  time  that 
we  can  spend  a  total  of  $46  million  over 
a  period  of  5  years  and  save  the  swine 
producers  of  this  country  an  estimated 
$60  million  a  year,  we  are  making:  a  wise 
investment.  For  that  reason  I  strongly 
support  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment 
the     gentleman     from     Alabama     iMr. 


Grant  1  and  our  other  colleagues  who 
have  introduced  similar  bills  and  wlio 
have  worked  so  hard  for  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr  GRANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania   (Mr.   Fulton  1. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me.  I  appreci- 
ate the  time  as  I  have  not  been  .succes.'^f  ul 
in  getting  even  a  minute,  and  this  is  my 
first  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama.  This  is  a  question,  of  what  to 
do  under  the  times  of  crises  and  emer- 
gency in  relation  to  economy,  and 
postponing  otherwise  good  program.'^  to 
strengthen  our  U.S.  economic  system, 
devote  more  funds  to  U  S.  defense,  and 
keep  our  taxes  within  reason,  as  well  as 
to  prevent  inflation. 

We  Republicans,  through  our  leader- 
ship, have  said  we  do  not  feel  that  new 
or  continued  spending  programs  should 
be  adopted,  if  they  can  be  postponed  to 
assist  U.S.  defense.  I  believe  that  this 
is  a  correct  approach  and.  therefore, 
that  tliis  spending  program  of  $50  mil- 
lion should  not  be  gone  into  at  this 
time. 

I  recommend  that  it  be  postponed,  but 
as  a  progressive  Republican,  you  know 
I  would  have  the  Fed.Tal  Government 
as.sist  in  programs  to  abolish  hog  cholera 
and  human  diseases. 

Mr  Chairman,  at  the  present  time  in 
the  United  States  there  is  no  Incidence 
of  hog  cholera  that  we  can  give  any  per- 
centage for — it  is  that  low  due  to  the 
farmers  engaging  in  adequate  vaccina- 
tion programs,  now  in  operation  and 
performing  well,  which  now  give  excel- 
lent protection  to  the  U.S.  consumers 
The  question  is  not  should  we  move  on 
such  a  program,  but  when. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLXTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HARDING  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  knows  how  much 
the  spending  would  amount  to  if  au- 
thorized under  this  bill. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Yes:  I  am  well  in- 
formed on  this  agriculture  bill,  and  on 
the  .subject.  It  is  $4  million  the  first 
year,  and  they  expect  $10  million  for 
each  of  the  succeeding  4  years,  making 
$44  million,  with  the  idea  that  it  might 
run  to  $50  million.  I  take  the  $50  mil- 
lion as  an  outside  figure.    Am  I  right '' 

Mr.  HARDING     That  i.s  correct. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Thank  you.  I  happen 
to  be  a  city  farmer,  so  I  am  not  unaware 
of  some  of  these  figures.  But  it  is  al- 
ways amusing  to  find  some  inclination 
to  tr\-  to  keep  all  agriculture  programs 
the  sole  field  and  within  the  knowledge 
of  only  the  agriculture  Members  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  a.sk  the  gentle- 
man how  many  hogs  there  are  in  the 
country,  to  see  how  well  he  responds 
on  a  quick  question  on  the  subject  in 
discussion';'  Please  do  not  tell  him;  how 
many? 

As  there  is  no  response,  I  would  advise 
there  are  56  9  million  hogs  In  the  coun- 
try as  of  January  1.  1960.  And  what  is 
the   kill   per  year?      Eighty-one  million 
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and  five  hundred  thousand  are  killed 
under  commercial  handling  and  about  7 
million  are  killed  on  the  farms.  That 
makes  88.5  million  hogs  killed  in  a  year. 
So  that  some  of  us  do  know  a  little  bit 
about  the  farm  programs  although  we 
do  not  claim  to  be  experts. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  might  say  to  you  that 
this  is  simply  a  Federal  medical  care  pro- 
gram for  hogs,  and  by  logic  everybody 
who  votes  for  this  program  should  then 
on  the  same  principle  vote  for  a  Federal 
medical  care  program  for  humans,  other- 
wise you  will  be  in  the  surprising  position 
of  voting  for  a  Federal  medical  program 
for  hogs  for  profit,  but  not  for  human 
beings  without  profit. 

At  the  present  time  U.S  farmers  now 
vaccinate  their  hogs  and  pay  the  cost 
themselves,  and  pay  for  the  animal  doc- 
tor's costs,  the  vet^^rinary's  fees,  or  buy 
the  vaccines  and  the  equipment  and  do 
it  themselves.  The  cost  now  is  on  the 
individual  farmer  just  as  the  American 
Medical  Association  wants  in  respect  to 
doctor's  fees,  vaccination  costs,  and  hos- 
pital expenses  The  individual  pays  the 
vaccination  costs.  And  I  might  say.  as 
everybody  now  vaccinat^-s.  there  is  al- 
most no  hog  cholera  in  this  country  to- 
day. 

I  ask  anybody  on  tlie  committee  to 
tell  me  if  there  is  a  large  percentage  of 
hogs  that  have  hog  cholera'  And  the 
answer  is  no.  they  do  not.  because  the 
vaccination  program  is  good,  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  well 
as  State  departments,  and  local  as.so- 
ciations  follow  up  well  m  training,  pre- 
vention, and  .so  forth. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr  FULTON.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield, 
but  in  order  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  I 
would  have  to  ask  the  Republican  side 
to  yield  me  time,  which  I  have  asked  for 
before,  even  1  minute.  As  tiie  Republi- 
can side  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee will  not  do  that.  I  cannot  yield 
But  I  do  believe  it  would  benefit  the 
Repubhcans  in  the  House  to  hsten  for  1 
minute  to  a  city  or  metropolitan  area 
Congressman,  and  I  am  sorry  the  party 
in  the  House  is  so  little  interested  in  the 
cities  and  suburban  areas,  or  the  con- 
sumer's point  of  view. 

The  question  then  is  this:  Shall  we. 
when  the  President,  in  his  address  to  the 
Nation,  said  that  we  must  buckle  down, 
wat-ch  our  finances,  put  off  all  unneces- 
sary spending  programs— shall  we  in  the 
House  now  lift  from  the  farmer  individ- 
ually the  cost  of  vaccination  and  put  it 
over  onto  the  Federal  Government?  We 
must  now  remember  that  with  60  million 
hogs,  approximately,  in  the  countrv. 
multiplied  by  3,  you  get  the  number  of 
people.  180  million,  so  that  for  the  peo- 
ple this  would  b&  a  $150  million  medical 
program  for  one  disease:  and  there  are 
many,  manj-  diseases,  both  of  hogs  and 
people.  So,  where  do  we  stop?  Among 
many  good  programs  for  desirable  ends, 
when  does  the  defense  program  of  the 
United  States  in  an  emergency  and  re- 
curring crisis  become  paramount? 

I  am  against  the  bill  at  thus  time  as  I 
believe  farmers,  just  as  every  U.S.  citizen, 
are  willing  to  bear  their  fair  share  and 
burden  of  postponed  programs  in  the 
overall  public  good  at  this  critical  time. 


Let  us  get  over  the  Berlin  crisis,  the 
Laos  crisis,  the  Cuban  crisis,  the  arms 
crisis,  the  missile  crisis,  the  budget  crisis, 
the  deficit  crisis,  the  U.S.  debt  limit 
crisis,  and  you  have  my  full  support  for 
the  best  program  and  the  fastest  re- 
search to  eliminate  completely  hog 
cholera,  and  every  other  disease  of  hogs 
and  human  beings,  too. 

But  if  the  farmers  of  this  country  are 
to  be  an  exception,  and  this  House 
should  give  the  powerful  farm  organiza- 
tions every  program,  even  tho.se  that 
could  be  postponed  temporarily,  it  is  idle 
to  talk  of  .sacrifices  for  our  country  and 
postponements  and  cuts  for  other  groups 
of  our  citizens.  Our  young  m^n  are  be- 
ing asked  to  man  our  U.S.  Armed  Forces, 
and  postpone  their  careers,  go  abroad 
without  their  families,  and  liave  their 
military  duty  extended.  We  all  must 
sacrifice  and  bear  the  burdens  in  times 
of  crisis  in  our  country. 

Mr,  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr  GRANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  one  additional  minute. 

Mr.  FULTON.  May  I  again  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  for  his  kind- 
ne.ss  and  courtesy,  which  I  appreciate  I 
am  against  expanding  U.S.  spending 
programs  at  this  time  of  crisis  and 
decision. 

Mr  HALEY.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  HALEY.  Of  cour.se.  the  gentle- 
man has  a  perfect  right  to  express  an 
opinion  on  anything:  but  I  just  wonder 
how  many  millions  of  the  dollars  of  the 
foreign  aid  program,  for  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  consistently  voted,  are  ex- 
penc'ed  on  this  kind  of  program. 

Mr  FLT.TON.  I  am  very  glad  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  have  already  voted 
to  cut  the  President's  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram this  year  by  around  S400  million. 
When  I  was  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  until  early  this  year,  one  of 
the  largest  single  amendments  ever 
adopted  in  our  committee,  and  the  figure 
sustained  m  the  House,  was  my  amend- 
ment several  years  ago  to  cut  the  U.S. 
foreign  aid  program  by  t\  billion,  under 
President  Eisenhower. 

I  have  voted  for  cuts  every  year  in  the 
U.S.  foreign  aid  program  under  both 
President  Eisenhower,  and  President 
Truman,  to  make  the  programs  more 
efficient  and  helpful,  and  economical,  but 
never  to  cripple  the  programs. 

So  I  always  try  to  vote  to  balance  the 
U.S.  budget :  and  I  think  I  have  a  pretty 
good  record  of  budget  balancing.  I 
have  vot^d  over  $6  billion  below  the  Ken- 
nedy budget  so  far  this  year. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mi'.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Fri.TON]  one-half  minute. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank    the    Democratic    side    for    their 


courtesy,  and  am  still  sorry  the  Republi- 
can side  has  no  time  whatever  for  the 
views  of  a  Republican  city  and  metro- 
politan aiea  Congre.ssman.  I  think  this 
is  shortsighted  party  policy  both  now 
and  in  the  future,  especially  when  I  am 
trying  to  speak  for  economy,  and  against 
a  Federal  spending  program,  to  help  bal- 
ance the  budget 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  irentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.     I  yield. 

Mr  YOUNGER.  I  wanted  to  inquire, 
how  many  hogs  are  killed? 

Mr.  FLTLTON.  There  are  81.5  mil- 
lion hogs  commercially  killed  in  the 
United  States  on  commercial  premises 
and  7  million  on  farm  premises,  making 
a  total  of  88' J  million  hops  overall  in 
the  year  1960 

Mr  YOUNGER  I  thought  the  gen- 
tleman said  something  about  eight- 
tenths  of  a  hog  being  killed,  and  I  was 
wondering  what  happened  to  the  other 
t  wo -tent  h.'- 

Mr  FL'LTON.  It  might  pay  the  gen- 
tleman to  become  better  acquainted  with 
his  farm.  They  may  have  that  kind  of 
hoe  out  m  the  gentleman's  State,  but 
we  in  Pennsylvania  raise  whole  hogs,  as 
any  schoolboy  in  our  area  knows. 

Let  us  in  the  name  of  our  U.S.  security 
simply  postpone  this  program  at  this 
time,  and  vote  to  balance  the  budget  and 
keep  down  taxes. 

Mr.  H0E\'T:N.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  on  this  side  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  ;  Mr. 
Harvey   . 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest to  some  of  the  debate  that  took 
place  this  afternoon  on  an  irrelevant 
matter,  which  is  the  amount  of  wheat 
that  is  being  produced  in  the  Soft  Red 
Winter  wheat  section  of  the  country. 
This  is  roughly  that  area  comprised  of 
Indiana.  Illinois.  Michigan,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  York.  In  this  area  we 
have  not  had  a  surpltis  of  this  particular 
type  of  wheat  Under  the  provisions  of 
law  that  have  prevailed  for  several  years 
we  have  had  a  balance  on  production. 
We  have  not  had  too  little  and  we  have 
not  had  too  much.  The  great  concern, 
without  political  prejudice  whatsoever, 
of  this  area  is  that  this  mandatory  re- 
duction may  run  the  coimtry  and  oui- 
export  market,  either  one  or  both,  short 
of  their  requirements  for  this  particular 
type  of  wheat. 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  lime  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  !  Mr.  George  P.  Miller!  . 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  out  of  order,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  M'-. 
Chairman,  everything  seems  to  have 
gotten  mto  the  hog  cholera  act,  includ- 
ing Red  Winter  wheat.  What  I  have  to 
say  should  be  of  interest  to  all  in  the 
field  of  missilry  and  rocketry  and  a  de- 
velopment that  has  taken  place,  a  new 
breakthrough,  a  new  milestone  that  was 
reached  last  Saturday. 
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I  have  before  me  a  telegram  from  the 
manager  of  public  relations  of  Aerojet- 
General  Corp.,  one  of  the  leading  solid 
fuel  propellant  producers  of  this  coun- 
try, that  I  should  like  to  read  to  my  col- 
leagues, because  it  should  be  of  interest 
to  all  of  us.  We  talk  of  the  necessity  of 
big  boosters  to  catch  up  with  Russia. 
This  speaks  for  itself : 

The  world's  largest  and  most  powerful  seg- 
mented flight-weight  solid  fuel  rocket  motor 
was  successfully  test  fired  today  (Saturday, 
August  26)  for  the  Air  Force  by  Aerojet- 
General  Corp.  In  Sacramento,  Calif.,  break- 
ing the  solid  fuel  rocket  total  impulse  record 
set  in  an  aerojet  firing  on  June  3. 

The  8'3-foot-diameter  (100-inch)  motor, 
test  fired  in  a  holddown  position,  had  a 
thr\.ist  of  approximately  half  a  million 
p)ounds. 

Composed  of  four  segments  assembled  at 
the  test  stand  just  prior  to  the  test,  the 
motor  was  the  fourth  to  be  fired  at  Aerojet 
under  the  Air  Force  large  solid  rocket  motor 
program  for  superspace  vehicle  development. 
Each  test  has  established  records. 

Based  on  the  building  block  or  segmented 
motor  concept,  today's  motor  was  composed 
of  four  segments:  A  single  front  section,  two 
similar  center  chamber  segments  and  one  aft 
or  tail  segment. 

One  of  the  two  center  segments  in  today's 
motor  saw  service  on  June  3  when  It  formed 
the  center  section  of  a  55-ton  solid  rocket 
which  produced  a  thrust  of  nearly  500,000 
pounds.  The  segment  withstood  that  firing 
so  successfully  that  Aerojet  simply  refur- 
bished the  component  and  reloaded  it  with 
propellant — a  big  sa'.ing  in  time  and  money. 

Today's  successful  firing  clears  the  way 
for  even  larger  motors  to  be  fired  In  the  near 
future. 

This  should  give  all  of  us  a  pause  for 
thought  and  thanks.  We  are  moving 
forward,  we  are  closing  the  missile  gap. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sup- 
porting H.R.  7176.  but  I  do  not  feel  that 
this  problem  has  been  given  as  much 
study  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture as  might  have  been  desirable. 
As  a  matter  of  principle  it  seems  to  be 
consistent  with  the  public  interest  to 
make  every  effort  to  eradicate  hog  chol- 
era. Like  many  other  proposals,  how- 
ever, there  is  some  question  in  my  mind 
at  the  propriety  of  transferring  the  cost 
of  this  program  from  the  individual  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

There  is  also  some  opposition,  Mr. 
Chairman,  from  the^-^eterinary  profes- 
sion to  this  legislation.  Some  individuals 
who  are  recognized  as  experts  in  the  field 
of  animal  disease  research  have  stated 
that  this  approach  to  the  program  should 
be  deferred  until  more  information  is 
available  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  an  all- 
out  drive  to  eradicate  this  dreaded  dis- 
ease. Mr.  Chairman,  under  unanimous 
consent  I  include  a  letter  from  an  out- 
standing veterinarian  and  distinguished 
member  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Iowa  in  opposition  to  this  bill.  I  re- 
gret I  was  not  able  to  obtain  comments 
from  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture on  this  proposal. 

Hon.   William  Avery, 
House  of  Repre:=:eiitatiie.'^, 
Hoxmc  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Avery:  The  following 
statement  In  opposition  to  the  provisions  of 
House  bUls  7176  and  7177,  bills  to  provide 
for  a  national  hog  cholera  eradication  pro- 
gram, has  been  prepared  Jointly  by  George 


L.  Paul,  farm  owner-operator,  and  Dr  James 
M.  Barclay,  D.V.M  ,  a  practicing  veterinarian. 
both  of  Brooklyn,  Iowa,  a  heavy  hogpro- 
duclng  area  for  Iowa  and  the  Nation.  We 
shall  appreciate  it  very  much  If  you  will  have 
this  statement  Incorporated  in  the  hearing 
record  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  -Agri- 
culture to  which  the  study  and  recoinmenda- 
tlon   of   the   bills   were   ;vsfclgned. 

George  L,  Paul  worked  on  farms  for  rela- 
tives during  the  vacation  periods  between 
school  terms  until  his  graduation  from  Grin- 
nell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  in  1925.  Worked 
for  a  wholesale  and  manufacturing  flrni  In 
Chicago,  and  in  M.^rch  1935  began  farming 
2  miles  south  of  Brooklyn,  Iowa,  where  he 
has  continued  this  practice  for  the  past  26 
years.  He  has  served  as  township  and  c»3Unty 
committeeman  for  the  agricultural  adjust- 
ment programs  of  the  1930s  and  1940'a  until 
his  election  to  the  Iowa  General  Assembly  in 
1947  where  he  has  served  continuously  sjnce. 
He  has  been  active  in  agricultural  legislation 
in  the  assembly  and  currently  is  chairnian  ol 
one  of  the  agricultural  committees  of  the 
house  of  representatives. 

Dr  James  M.  Barclay  was  born  and  jralsed 
on  a  farm  near  Wakefield.  Kans  .  ahd  In 
1950  was  graduated  from  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  veterinary 
medicine.  Since  that  time  he  has  practiced 
continuously  in  a  wide  area  surroundUig  the 
town   of  Brooklyn,   Iowa.  ! 

Hog  cholera  was  first  recognized  as  n  sep- 
arate disease  entity  In  1833  and  nn  one 
knows  how  long  before  that  It  was  in  exist- 
ence. It  existed  from  1833  until  1908,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  unchecked,  at 
which  time  the  first  simultaneous  treatment 
consisting  of  an  injection  of  serum  and  live 
virtis  at  separate  points  was  used.  As,  read- 
ily destroyed  as  live  virus  Is  (drying;  easily 
destroys  it  and  for  this  reason  Infected  prem- 
ises usually  become  free  of  the  Infection 
within  a  few  days  after  infected  animals 
have  been  removed)  without  a  natural  reser- 
voir of  some  type  in  which  to  live,  it  could 
not  have  existed  those  first  75  yearg  from 
1833  until  1908.  Since  that  time  Various 
groups  have  promoted  the  Idea  that  vfcrclna- 
tlon  alone  has  perpetuated  the  disease  The 
fact  that  the  disease  existed  for  at  least  75 
years  before  effective  immunization  In  the 
form  of  the  simultaneous  treatment  was  per- 
fected Indicates  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  asstimptlon  Is  without  any 
scientific  basis  in  fact. 

To  further  substantiate  the  thesU  that 
natural  reservoirs  of  infection  to  perpetu- 
ate the  disease  exist.  Dr.  R.  E  Shope,  MJD  , 
an  eminent  scientist  in  the  field  of  virus 
Infections  now  associated  with  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute,  has  proved  by  re.search  that 
virulent  hog  cholera  virus  remained  viable 
when  contained  in  swine  Itingworm  eggs 
which  had  been  ingested  by  the  swine  eat- 
ing the  common  earthworm.  It  Is  possible 
for  this  reservoir  of  infection  to  exist  In- 
definitely because  in  winter  the  earthworm 
descends  below  the  frostllne  and  la  warm 
weather  ascends  to  points  near  the  ground 
surface.  For  hog  cholera  virus  to  mnlntaln 
its  potency  It  must  have  a  moist  medium, 
so  when  dry  conditions  exl.st  in  the  siubsoil, 
the  worms  move  to  moist  grovmd. 

Chapter  143.  laws  of  the  58th  General 
Assembly  of  Iowa,  which  met  in  regultir  ses- 
sion in  1959,  outlawed  the  use  of  live  virus 
for  the  treatment  of  hog  cholera  Itij  Iowa, 
One  pertinent  exception  Is  quoted  as  ftjllows: 
•ic)  For  use  in  case  of  outbreaks  of  hog 
cholera,  which  require  the  use  of  virulent 
blood  or  virus,  when  such  outbreaks  exist  as 
determined  by  the  supervisor  of  the  Iowa 
veterinary  medicine  diagnostic  laboratory, 
department  of  veterinary  medicine,  Iowa 
State  University,  the  department  of  agri- 
culture shall  forthwith  approve  the  sale  of 
virulent  blood  or  virus  to  those  persdns  en- 
titled to  u.se  said  virulent  blood  or  virus  in- 
cluding   those    persons    who    are    holders    of 


valid   unrevoked  written  permits  to  admin- 
ister the  same." 

Since  thi,'!  law  has  been  In  effect,  begin- 
ning July  4,  1959,  sporadic  outbreaks  of 
cholera  have  occurred  at  several  pointa  In 
the  State  in  both  vaccinated  and  unvacci- 
nated  herds  and  were  diagnosed  as  such  at 
the  university  diagnostic  laboratory.  At  this 
F>oint.  according  to  the  above  quot<>d  statute, 
live  virus  should  have  been  maae  available 
to  qualified  users,  but  because  of  the  In- 
timidation of  State  officials  by  the  Federal 
regulatory  authorities  In  the  State,  In  many 
instances  the  use  of  live  virus  was  denied 
even  though  a  positive  diagnosis  had  been 
made,  thus  deliberately  defeating,  disre- 
garding and  flouting  the  Intent  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Iowa  law.  This  resulted  In  un- 
necessary and  Indefensible  losses  to  many 
Iowa  swine  producers  One  would  natu- 
rally be  led  to  Inquire,  "Who  Is  running  the 
State  of  Iowa.  Its  legally  constituted  au- 
thorities, or  the  Federal  bureaucracy  as- 
signed to  work  and  cooperate  with  these 
authorities?" 

Because  of  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
outbreaks  have  occurred  in  vaccine  vacci- 
nated herds  (and  these  records  are  avail- 
able at  the  diagnostic  laboratory  at  Iowa 
State  University)  It  clearly  demonstrate... 
that  the  use  of  these  vaccines,  or  no  vaccina- 
tion at  all  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested 
In  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1  of  S.  190a.  is  a  poor  base 
on  which  to  build  a  national  program  to 
control  hog  cholera.  The  word  "control"  is 
used  advisedly  because  the  word  "eradica- 
tion" used  in  the  names  or  titles  of  certain 
committees  and  regulatory  bodies  Is  a  mis- 
nomer. If  It  were  not  so,  why  do  we  still 
vaccinate  for  smallpox?  The  analogy  is  clear. 
The  only  method  of  control  Is  vaccination, 
revacclnation,  and  continued  vaccination  for 
each  sticceedlng  generation  for  a  virus- 
caused  disease,  the  natural  reservoirs  of  in- 
fection of  which  are  not  all  known. 

In  line  5,  page  1,  of  the  bill  It  is  estimated 
that  the  disease  costs  swine  producers  in  the 
United  States  about  $50  million  annually. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  something  less  than 
30  percent  of  the  92  million  pigs  produced 
annually  In  the  United  States  are  vaccinated 
by  any  of  the  known  methods  for  cholera, 
the  $50  million  would  appear  to  be  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  compared  to  the  cost  to  all 
taxpayers  of  a  slaughter-indemnity  pa>-ment 
program,  possible  under  the  authority  vested 
in  the  Secretary,  that  would  be  shared  by 
both  Federal  and  State  governments.  Hog 
cholera  often  assumes  epidemic  proportions 
and  If  all  vaccination  were  to  be  outlawed 
pandemics  are  sure  to  occur,  especially  if 
remedial  measures  were  forthcoming  as 
slowly  from  Washington  ns  they  now  are 
from  the  functionaries  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 
The  cost  of  subsidizing  such  a  program 
could  well  run  Into  astronomical  figures  and 
in  addition  the  swine  Industry  would  be 
seriously  Jeopardized  becatise  control  ma- 
terials would  be  unavailable  In  sufficient 
quantity  to  combat  the  epidemics. 

The  absolute  failure  of  a  similar  "erad- 
ication" program  In  Florida  In  the  past 
year  Is  a  matter  of  record  and  points  up  the 
folly  of  basing  a  national  program  on  the 
same  false  assumptions  and  premises.  What 
would  happen  if  some  States  fal!cd  to  appro- 
priate matchln?;  funds  or  the  increasingly 
urban-controlled  Congress  took  a  look  Rt 
the  ever-mounting  appropriation  needs  and 
resoundingly  said.  "No!"? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  powerful  forces 
consisting  of  men  of  Integrity  with  good 
Intentions  are  backing  this  proposed  pro- 
gram, but  It  Is  apparent  that  their  approach 
Is  Idealistic  and  theoretical,  and  far  divorced 
from  reality.  Most  practicing  veterinarians 
would  feel  that  their  last  line  of  defense 
against  the  disease  had  been  breached  if  they 
were  denied  use  of  all  control  measures  ex- 
cept serum  which,  is  certain  to  be  In  short 
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supply,  great  demand,  and  which  must 
be  administered  at  S-week  intervals  to 
maintain  a  paasive  immunity  There  will  be 
a  lot  of  irate  f£U-mers  looking  for  someone's 
scalp  If  they  have  to  wrestle  60-  to  200- 
pound  hors  every  3  weeks  for  a  serum  In- 
jection. Most  veterinariarLs  on  the  firing 
line  have  no  confidence  In  this  "faith  heal- 
ing" approach  to  the  problem  despite  the 
pres.<!\ire  exerted  by  the  FWleral  reeulatory 
officials  These  men  know  that  leclslalive 
bodies  can  outlaw  the  disease  but  that 
doesn't  control  it.  You  can  sweep  the  dust 
under  the  rug  bat  that  doesn't  t;et  r;d  of  it. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  prougonists  of  the 
bill  that  greatly  expanded  exjxirt  markets  for 
pork  will  result  from  prohibiting  the  use  of 
live  virus,  or,  from  prohibiting  or  restricting 
the  use  of  Taccines  to  con'rol  cholera.  It  Is 
a  well  known  fact  that  at  present  a  very 
infinitesimal  percentage  of  our  total  pork 
production  finds  its  way  Into  the  export 
trade,  not  particularly  because  we  have  per- 
mitted the  use  of  live  virus  and  vaccines  to 
control  cholera,  but  because  our  domestic 
prices  are  considerably  above  world  price 
levels  The  prnpojsed  eradication  program 
would  not  change  this  economic  fact  of  life 
In  the  least.  TTie  only  way  In  which  we 
could  step  up  the  exjKjrt  of  F>ork  products 
would  be  to  adopt  an  export-subsidy  pro- 
gram along  the  lines  set  forth  in  Public  Law 
480  In  which  dairy  p.'-i>ducts  under  the  sup- 
port program  are  sold  abroad  In  exchange  for 
forelen  currer.riep  at  prir»H<  considerably  be- 
low our  domestic  levels  Heaven  forbid  that 
we  ever  embark  on  a  support  program  for 
pork  products. 

In  summary  for  the  reayon.';  expressed 
above,  we  believe  this  proposed  legislation  Is 
premature  and  that  Uie  situation  needs  con- 
siderably m  Te  study,  thoupht  and  research 
Until  such  time  a.-;  better  vaccines  are  devel- 
oped and  more  widespread  use  of  them  la 
practiced,  it  does  not  represent  sound  rea- 
soning to  dump  Indiscriminately  ull  the  con- 
trols that  have  proved  effective  In  the  past. 
The  case  for  the  so-called  eradication"  pro- 
gram has  definitely  not  been  proved  and  we 
strongly  urge  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture  not  to  recommend  passage  of 
S.  1908  or  any  bill  sUniiar  to  It. 

Respectfully  submitted 

James  M    Barclay,  D  V.M. 
CiEoacE  L    Paul. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  gen- 
eral debate  has  expired.  The  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Br  it  enartrd  by  thr  Smn1r  and  Hov-^e 
of  Rrprrsentatives  of  thr  United  States  of 
America  tn  Conffress  as-iembled.  That  In  order 
to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  swine  herds 
of  the  Nation,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  hog 
cholera,  to  decrea.'^e  substarUl.ally  the  esti- 
mated •50.000.000  annual  loss  from  hog  chol- 
era, to  expand  export  markets  for  pork  and 
pork  products  now  restricted  on  account  of 
hog  cholera,  and  to  otherwise  protect  the 
public  Interest,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  hereby  directed  (1)  to  Ini'tiate  a  national 
hog  cholera  eradication  program  in  C(X)pera- 
tlon  with  the  several  States  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  n  oT  the  Act  of  May  29 
1884,  as  amended  (21  U.S.C.  114a*,  and  relat- 
ed legislation,  and  (2)  to  prohibit  or  restrict, 
pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  In  hUn  un- 
der the  provisions  of  sectijn  2  of  the  Act 
of  February  2,  1903.  as  amended  '21  U.SC. 
Ill),  the  Interstate  movement  of  virulent 
hog  cholera  virus  or  other  hop  cholera  virus 
to  the  extent  he  determines  necessary  In 
order  to  effectuate  such  eradication  pro- 
gram. 

Sec  2  (a)  Tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized  and  du-ected  to  establish  an 
advL-^ory  committee  composed  of  (1)  eleven 
memtjers  selected  from  representatives  of  the 
swine  and  related  Industries,  State  and  local 


government  agencies,  professional  and  scien- 
tific groups,  and  the  general  public  and  i2) 
one  member  selected  from  the  officers  and 
employees  ui  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
who  shall  serve  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Tlie  committee  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Secretary. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  com- 
mittee to  advise  the  Secretary  with  respect 
to  the  Initiation  of  the  national  hog  cholera 
eradication  program  referred  to  In  the  first 
secti.m  of  this  Act.  and  with  respect  to  the 
development  of  plans  and  procedures  for 
carrying  out  such  program. 

(c)  Committee  members  other  than  the 
chairman  sliall  not  be  deemed  to  be  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  and  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  compensation,  but  tl:ie  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  pay  their  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses  (or  per  dlera  In  lieu 
thereof),  in  connection  with  their  attend- 
ance at  meetings  of  the  committee. 

The  CHAFRMAN  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  n.sc": 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  IMr.  'WalterI 
havm-  resumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Ullman. 
Chaii-man  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  rf  the  Union,  re- 
ported thai  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  corusidoration  the  bill  iRR  7176> 
to  provide  for  a  national  ho?  cholera 
eradication  program,  pursuant  to  Hou.se 
Resolution  435,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  Hou.se. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previou.s  que.stion  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engros.sment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  tn  be  engros.sed. 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  wa,<^  read  a 
tliird  time 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr  FUI.TON  Mr  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  pround  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Obvi- 
ously, a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sereeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
M(  mbers.  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  337,  nays  3,  not  voting  97,  as 
follows; 

fRoll  No.  1711 
YEAS— 337 


Abbttt 

Abernethy 

Acialr 

Addabbo 

Addunlzlo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Andersen, 

Minn 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews 
Arends 
Ash brook 
Ashley 
A.«iiiinore 
Asplnall 
Auchincioss 
Avery 
B&lley 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Btirry 
Ba-ss.  Tenn 
Bates 
Battln 
Beckworth 
Beermann 


Belcher 

Bell 

Brnnett.  Fla. 

Berry 

Betts 

Blatnik 

Blitch 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Bovkin 

Bray 

Breodlnp 

Kromwell 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Brown 

BroyhlU 

Bruce 

Burke.  Kr. 

B\irke.  Mass 

Bvirleeon 

Byriie.  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cannon 

Carev 

Casey 


Cederber? 

crhelf 

Chenoweth 

Chlperficld 

Church 

Clancy 

Clark 

Coad 

Coheian 

Colmer 

Conte 

Corbett 

Corinan 

Cuaningham 

Curtm 

Cvirtis.  Ma&s. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Oaddarlo 

Dague 

DarUels 

Davis. 

James  C. 
Davts.  John  W. 
Ehivis.  Tenn. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Demon 


Derounlan 

Derwinski 

Dingell 

I>Dle 

Do  nU  nick 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

D.iwmng 

Doyle 

Durno 

Dwycr 

Eclmurict&oa 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Fi-inhun 

Fenton 

Flndley 

Flnnegan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frazler 

FreliLi^huysen 

Frledcl 

Garland 

Gary 

Gathlngs 

Gavin 

Glaimo 

Good  ling 

Grant 

Gray 

GrlflitJis 

Gross 

Gvib.ser 

Hau'an.  Ga 

Ha^f-n.  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpcrn 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

H.irnson.  Wyo. 

Harsha 

Harvcv.  Ind 

Hays  " 

Her!;lpr 

Herlonf; 

Hicstand 

Hoe  yen 

Hoffman.  111. 

HoUfield 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horsn 

Hosmer 

Huddles  ton 

Hull 

Ik&rd.  Tex. 

Inouye 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson   Md. 

Johnson,  Wis 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kasteiuneier 

Kearns 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kllcore 

King.  Calif. 

King.  N  T 


Fulton 


Ki!iL'.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kitchln 

Knox 

Kowalskl 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lane 

L.'.  nizen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Li  bona  tl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Ix)ser 

McCormack 

McC'uiloch 

McDonotigh 

MrDowell 

Mr  Fall 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

McVry 

MacGrcRor 

Marhrowlcj! 

Mack 

Madden 

MaKnuson 

Malion 

Mar-hall 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mason 

Mathlfts 

M'.tihfws 

May 

Michel 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller, 
George  P. 

Mills 

Mtnshall 

Moeller 

Mont  ova 

Moorehcad, 
Ohio 

Mor^ran 

Morris 

Mor.se 

M  «her 

Moss 

Moulder 

Multer 

Murphy 

Murrsy 

Nate  her 

Nelsen 

Mx 

Nortjlad 

Nyjraard 

OBrlen.  111. 

O  Hara.  Ill 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Olsen 

Ostertag 
Passman 

Patman 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfost 

Phllbin 

Pike 

Pillion 

PLrnle 

PofT 

Powell 

Price 

Pud  r.  ski 

Qi;ie 

Randall 

Reece 

Re  if  el 

Reufis 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

^^.^TS— -J 

Felly 


Rlehiman 

Riley 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivera.  S  C. 

Roboris 

Rudiiio 

Rot;trs,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rou-ers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostcnkc'vskl 

Roudpbush 

Rouih 

RoviSAtlol 

Rutherford 

Ryan 

St  Geor(?e 

St   Germain 

Saund 

Savior 

Sc hade berg 

Schenc.k 

Sclicrer 

Sch  nee  bell 

Sr-hwelker 

Bchwenpel 

Srott 

Srranton 

Seel  y -Brown 

Selden 

Shipley 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Sikcs 

Siler 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Miss. 

Smith.  Va. 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

St'p^ens 

St  rat  ton 

Sullivan 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Toll 

Toilefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Udall  Morris  K. 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Van  ;^ndt 

Wallluiuser 

Walter 

Watts       i;- 

Weavor 

WeU 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Wickersliam 

Widnall 

Willis 

Wilson   CaUf. 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Wins  lead 

Yate< 

Young 

Younger 

ZaLUx^kl 


Ray 


NOT  VOTING-  -97 


Alford 

.Alger 

-Anfuso 

Ayres 

Barrett 

Bass,  NH. 

Becker 

Bennett,  Mich 

Bow 

Brsdemas 

Brewsier 

Brooks.  La. 

Broamfleld 

Buckley 

Cahia 


Celler 

Chamberlain 

Collier 

Cook 

Cooley 

Cramer 

Drvlne 

Dlges 

Dulskl 

Evins 

Farbstein 

Fiiio 

Flynt 

Pocarty 

Ford 


Gallagher 

Oarmatz 

csi'bert 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Granahan 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Grtflln 

Hansen 

Ham  on.  Va. 

HiTvcj-,  Mjcb. 

Healer 

HftWt 

Htr--;iiia 
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Henderson 

Hoffman,  Mich 

I'-hord,  Mo. 

Jarman 

Jensen 

Jones,  Ala 

Kee 

K.'ouh 

Kilbiirn 

Kilday 

Kluczynskl 

K()rnev;ay 

Lennon 

Leslnski 

McSween 

Macdonald 

Muilliard 
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Martin,  Mass. 

Meader 

Merrow 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Milllken 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorhead.  Pa, 

Morrison 

Norrell 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

OKonski 

ONeill 

Osmers 

Pilcher 

Poage 

Rabaut 


Rains 

Robison 

Santangelo 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Smith,  Iowa 

Stubblefleld 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thornberry 

Vinson 

Westland 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wright 

Zelenko 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.    Hebert   with   Mr,   Alger. 

Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Goodeil. 

Mr.  McSween  with  Mr.  Robi-son. 

Mr.  Harrison  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  O'Kon- 
ski. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr  Merrow. 

Mr  Brademas  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mrs.  Norrell  with  Mr.  Milliken. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Meader. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Collier 

Mr.  Ichord  of  Missouri  with  Mr,  Mailliard. 

Mr,  Morrison  with  Mr,  Becker, 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr,  Hoffman  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr,  Henderson  with  Mr,  Avers, 

Mr,  Kornegay  with  Mr,  Moore. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Osmers, 

Mr.  Hemphill  with  Mr.  Westland 

Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Bass  of  New- 
Hampshire. 

Mrs.  Granahan  with  Mr.  Kilbtirn. 

Mr    Brewster  with  Mr    Broomfield. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Anfuso  with  Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Healey  with  Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.  Santangelo  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr   Zelenko  with  Mr    Jensen. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Griffin. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  York  with  Mr. 
Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Dulski  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York, 

Mr.  Farbstein  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr,  Cramer. 

Mr.  Clancy  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea". 

Mr.  ScHERER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  an  identical  Senate  bill, 
S.  1908,  to  provide  for  a  national  hog 
cholera  eradication  program. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asscrnbled.  That,  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  swine 
herds  of  the  Nation,  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  hog  cholera,  to  decrease  substantially  the 
estimated  $50,000,000  annual  loss  from  hog 
cholera,  to  expand  export  markets  for  pork 
and  pork  products  now  restricted  on  accoxint 


of  hog  cholera,  and  to  otherwise  proteqt  the 
public  interest,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  hereby  directed  (1)  to  initiate  a  national 
hog  cholera  eradication  program  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  several  States  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  11  of  the  Act  of  Mfcy  29. 
1884.  as  amended  (21  U,S,C.  114a),  aOjd  re- 
lated legislation,  and  (2)  to  prohibit  Cr  re- 
strict, pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in 
him  under  the  provisions  of  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  February  2,  1903,  as  amended  (21 
U,S,C,  nil.  the  interstate  movement  of 
viruient  hog  cholera  virus  or  other  hog 
cholera  virus  to  the  extent  he  determines 
necessary  in  order  to  effectuate  such  er(|dica- 
tion  program 

Sec  2,  (ai  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  establish  an  ad- 
visory committee  composed  of  (1)  eleven 
members  selected  from  representatives  of 
the  swine  and  related  industries.  State  and 
local  government  agencies,  professional  and 
scientliic  groups,  and  the  general  public,  and 
(  2  )  one  member  selected  from  the  ofliceils  and 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
who  shall  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Conimlt- 
tee.  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Secretary, 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  advise  the  Secretary  with  r«spect 
to  the  initiation  of  the  national  hog  cdiolera 
eradication  program  referred  to  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act,  and  with  respect  t}o  the 
development  of  plans  and  procedures  for 
carrying  out  such  program, 

(ci  Committee  members  other  than  the 
chairman  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  and  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  compensation,  but  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  pay  their  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses  ( or  per  diem  in  lieu  thereof)  in 
connection  with  their  attendance  at  Ineet- 
ings  of   the  Committee, 

Passed  the  Senate  August  21.  1961, 

Attest: 


Secret  iry. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  thud  time  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  and  a  similar 
House  bill,  H,R,  7176.  were  laid  on  the 
table.  : 


LEASE  AND  TRANSFER  OF  TOBACCO 
ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HR,  1022"  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  to  provide  for  lease  and  trans- 
fer of  tobacco  acreatre  allotments,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

(1)  Page  1,  line  7,  after  'allotment^",  in- 
sert: "(Other  than  a  burley  tobacco  atreage 
allotment ) 

(2)  Page  2,  line  2,  after  "met,",  Ijasert : 
"In  the  case  of  Maryland  (type  32)  tobacco, 
no  farm  shall  be  eligible  for  lease  of  allot- 
ment from  the  farm  unless  at  least  75  per 
centum  of  the  allotment  for  the  farm  was 
actually  planted  during  each  of  the  years 
1960    and    1961, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from   Virginia;' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  werfft  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Jl 


Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  pomt  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  not  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
HR.  1022  passed  the  House,  it  applied 
to  both  Flue-cured  tobacco  and  burley 
tobacco.  I  thought  that  this  was  sound 
legislation  and  I  supported  it. 

The  other  body  has  seen  fit  to  amend 
the  bill  so  as  to  remove  its  application 
to  burley.  I  cannot  see  why  the  privi- 
lege of  leasing  and  transferring  an  al- 
lotment should  apply  to  one  type  of 
tobacco  and  not  apply  to  another,  and 
I  see  no  reason  or  justice  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

I  represent  many  burley  producers  in 
western  North  Carolina  who  favor  in- 
cluding burley  in  this  legislation. 

For  the  reasons  set  out  above.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  House  vote  at;ainst  con- 
curring in  the  Senate  amendment.  In 
the  event  the  bill  is  passed  with  the 
Senate  amendment  included  so  as  to 
eliminate  its  application  to  burley,  I 
think  that  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee should  give  quick  and  careful 
consideration  to  additional  and  similar 
legislation  applicable  to  burley  tobacco. 


MILLS  OF  ARKANSAS.  POWERFUL 
VOICE  IN  CONGRESS 

Mr.  TRIMBLE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  newspaper 
article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man fro2:i  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
tlie  most  able  and  devoted  Members  of 
this  House  is  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
bur D.  Mills.  He  has  been  my  friend 
during  my  years  in  the  Congress  and 
even  before  that.  I  was  happy  to  read  in 
the  Kansas  City  Times  of  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 22,  1961.  an  article  on  his  career. 
Because  it  accords  with  the  opinion  of 
our  delegation  and  the  people  of  Ar- 
kansas, I  include  that  article  as  part  of 
my  remarks. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 

Mills  of  Arkansas.  Powerful  Voice 
IN  Congress 

(By  John  R.  Cauley) 

Washington. — Someone  once  asked  Speak- 
er Sam  Rayburn  if  Representative  Wilbur  D 
Mills,  of  Arkansas,  had  a  future  in  Congress. 

"When  yoji're  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  you've  arrived," 
snapped  the  doughty  speaker. 

Ever  since  Wilbttb  Mills  first  came  to 
Congress  at  the  tender  age  of  29,  it  was 
never  so  much  a  question  of  whether  he 
would  "arrive,"  as  the  Speaker  said,  but 
when.  Three  years  ago.  at  48.  Mills  be- 
came the  youngest  man  ever  to  head  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee 

Although  Mills,  a  Democrat,  is  not  widely 
known  outside  of  Washington  and  his  native 
Arkansas,  his  influence  as  chairman  ha."?  a 
direct  Impact  on  every  citizen  who  pays 
taxes  or  receives  social  security  benefits.    For 
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it  is  in  the  Way*  and  Mean«  Committee  that 
all  tax,  social  security,  and  tariff  legislation 
originates.  When  a  bill  emerges  from  the 
committee,  the  chairman's  Imprint  is  deep 
upon  It. 

HE   HAS  THE    ANSWims 

When  the  legislation  reaches  the  flix>r  for 
debate,  it  Is  the  chairman  who  explains  the 
complexities  inherent  in  any  tax  bill  to  Mem- 
bers who  have  only  a  smattering  knowledge 
of  what  it  is  all  about  It  is  he,  too,  who 
resolves  doubts,  presents  Judgments,  and 
persuades  wavering  colleagues  to  go  along 

In  power  and  Influence  in  the  House 
Wn.BUE  M1L1.S  ranks  only  behind  the  Speaker 
and  the  majority  leader. 

Mills  has  had  a  remarkable  and  unswerv- 
ing sense  of  direction  all  his  life  When  he 
was  only  10,  he  decided  liiat  he  wanted  to 
bec'xime  a  lawyer  and  then  go  to  Congress. 
Upon  his  election  to  the  House  In  1938,  he 
.•^et  his  sights  on  a  sent  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  After  he  got  on  the 
committee,  he  fc>ecame  fascinated  by  the 
subject  of   taxes. 

"Members  of  Congress  are  fair  but  stern 
Judges  of  each  other."  Mills  says.  "A  con- 
scientious Congressman  knows  he  can't 
make  an  adequate  personal  study  of  all  the 
complicated   bills  he  is  required   to  vote  on. 

"So  when  something  come*  up  that's  out- 
.•iide   his  field   he   tries  to  find   somobody  he 
can    rejy    upon    to   give   him    straight    f.vcts 
-and  Intelligent  Judgments. 

"After  you've  been  around  here  for  a 
while,  you're  tabbed  either  as  knowing  your 
subject  or  not  knowing  It.  I've  tried  to 
know  my  subject  " 

By  reasons  of  his  flrst-rate  fiscal  mind. 
p>ers<jnable  manner,  and  diligence,  Mills  Is 
highly  popular  with  House  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  Representative 
Tom  Ct  btis,  a  Missouri  Republican  who 
serves  on  the  committee  with  Mills,  says 

"1  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  Wilbur 
M1LL.S.  Sometimes  we  have  di.'Terent  views, 
but  he  la  a  very  fair  and  knowledgeable 
ciiairman" 

ACKNOWT-EDCED     T*X     EXPERT 

A  Washington  tax  expert  says  that 
"Mills  understands  tax  legislation  belter 
than  any  other  person  I  know  He  reads 
every  bill  and  report  as  thoroughly  as  his 
staff.  He  can  hold  his  own  in  a  technical 
discussion  with  any  attorney  or  with  any 
"of  the  experts  from  the  Treasury." 

In  highly  complex  areas  such  its  uixailpn 
of  life  Insurance  companies  and  partnerships. 
Mills  is  one  of  the  few  Members  of  the  House 
who  knows  enough  about  it  to  discuss  it  on 
the  floor. 

Besides  the  asset  of  wide  technical  knowl- 
edge of  tax.  social  security,  and  tariff  matters. 
Mills  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  consum- 
mate politician.  His  skill  in  this  area  can 
frequently  produce  an  acceptable  com- 
promise in  committee  or  in  conference  when 
opposing  sides  have  refused  to  budge. 

There  was  the  time  in  1946  when  a  Senate- 
House  conference  committee  appeared  hope- 
lessly deadlocked  on  a  public  assistance 
measure.  The  Senate  conferees  included 
such  titans  as  Taft  of  Ohio.  Vandenberg  of 
Michigan.  George  of  Georgia.  Connally  of 
Texas  and  Barkley  of  Kentucky. 

"GREATS"    TOOK    HIS    PLAN 

After  long  and  heated  discussion  Mills. 
then  a  fledgling  Hotise  conferee,  ofTered  a 
compromise  TTie  Senators  accepted.  Mills 
Is  still  awed  by  that  experience 

"I  hadnt  bt-en  in  Congress  long  enough 
to  be  dry  behind  the  ears,"  he  commented. 

He  still  remembers,  too.  his  first  attempt 
to  pet  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Menii>ers  of  committees  are  named  in  party 
caucuses,  and  Mills  and  another  Member  ran 
against  the  leadership  ticket.  Both  were 
defeated.  The  next  year  he  tried  again  and 
was  elected. 


"TTien  I  had  sense  enough  to  talk  to  the 
Speaker  and  a  majority  leader."  he  explained 
with  a  grin.  "I  didn't  have  an  opponent  aft- 
er that" 

A  conservation  outlook 

The  clialrman  says  that  people  think  of 
me  as  a  conservative  and  I  guess  I  am." 

His  general  philosophy  on  taxes  embodies 
a  mcKlerate  approach 

"In  the  first  place  I  believe  that  the  func- 
tion of  taxation  is  to  raise  revenues."  he  say? 
"That  may  sound  obvious:  but  I  say  It  to 
make  clear  that  I  don't  go  along  with  econ- 
omists who  think  of  taxation  as  an  Instru- 
ment fur  stimulating,  breaking,  or  otherwise 
manlpiilatiiig  the  economy. 

"Tliere  is.  too.  the  need  for  maintaining 
a  broad  Uix  base,  and  the  Imposition  of  taxes 
which  the  taxpayer  is  aware  of  at  the  time 
he  pays  tliem  A  broad  ciise  Is  essential  be- 
cause only  by  spreading  the  tax  load  as 
widely  and  fairly  as  possible  can  we  obtain 
the  necessary  revenue  without  seriously 
undermining  incentives. ' 

For  the  last  several  weelts  Mills'  commit- 
tee has  been  holding  hearings  on  President 
Kennedy's  tax  program  If  a  bill  does 
emerge,  it  will  be  in  great',  diluted  form 
Even  then  it  is  unlikely  that  the  measure 
would  ever  clear  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee 

congenial,   neatly    uressko 

Mills,  52.  is  a  genial,  stocky,  180-pound 
m«tn  who  dresses  neatly  m  conservative  suits. 
He  has  few  liobbies  outside  his  work,  which 
takes  about  12  hours  of  the  day 

He  was  born  In  Kensett.  Ark  The  town, 
according  to  legend  got  its  name  when  na- 
tives told  Missouri  Pacific  surveyors,  trjrlng 
to  decide  where  to  build  a  railroad  station, 
■  You  ken  set  it  hyar  or  you  ken  set  it  thar" 

His  father  was  a  farmer  who  also  ran  the 
general  store  and  the  bank  in  Kensett. 
After  being  graduated  from  Hendrlx  College 
at  Conway.  Ark  ,  Mills  went  to  Harvard  Law 
School. 

"When  I  arrived  home  from  Harvard  in 
1933,"  he  relates,  "my  father  met  me  at  the 
train  and  handed  me  the  keys  to  the  bank. 
The  cashier  had  quit,  so  I  had  a  Job  right 
away   " 

In  1934  he  was  elected  county  Judge  and  In 
1938  made  the  fi^rst  of  many  successful  races 
for  Congress 

Mills  and  his  wife  have  lived  for  21  years 
In  the  siime  rented  apartment  in  Washing- 
ton. They  rarely  are  attracted  by  the  Wash- 
ington social  whirl  Nor  has  the  chairman 
ever  been  led  astray,  as  some  Congressmen 
liave.  by  the  feeling  that  he  is  so  important 
nationally  that  he  does  not  have  to  do  favors 
for  his  constituents 

Each  year  when  Congress  adjourns.  Rep- 
resentative and  Mrs.  Mills  head  home  for 
Kensett  Then  the  chairman  goes  out  to 
talk  t-o  and  shake  hands  with  as  many  con- 
stituents as  he  can  in  the  13-county  Second 
District  which  includes  such  towns  as  Morn- 
ing Sun,  Evening  Shade,  and  Oil  Trough. 
The  Millses  have  two  daughters 

At  the  moment  a  political  situation  poten- 
tially hazardous  for  Mills  is  shaping  up  In 
Arkansas.  The  State  Is  losing  two  seats  in 
the  House,  and  a  legislative  redlstricting  law 
was  thwarted  by  a  referendum. 

tJnless  there  is  a  special  election  which 
would  validate  the  original  redlstricting  plan 
of  the  legislature  Mills  will  have  to  run  at 
large  next  year.  A  statewide  race  would  not 
only  be  precarious  but  expensive  to  the 
candidates 

Considering  Its  size.  Arkansas  has  sent 
many  able  men  to  Congress.  Including  .Sen- 
ators FuLBRiGHT  and  McClellan  and  Rep- 
resentative ORKTf  Harris.  It  would  be  dlfH- 
cult  to  believe  that  the  voters  of  Arkansas  are 
not  aware  of  the  great  prestige  which  comes 
to  their  State  by  having  In  Congress  such  an 
able  and  dedicated  public  servant  as  Wilbur 
Mills. 


GENEFIAL  LEA\T:   TO   EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.    GRANT.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  bill  H.R  7176,  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISARMAMENT  AGENCY  BILL 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanin.ous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  two  resolutions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  few  remaining  items  of  "must"  leg- 
islation facmg  the  closing  days  of  the 
first  session  of  the  87th  Congress,  so  I 
have  been  advised,  is  H.R.  7936.  the  bill 
to  create  a  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency  for 
World  Peace  and  Security.  This  legis- 
lation has  been  strongly  endorsed  by 
President  Kennedy  and  also  by  our  top 
political  and  military  leaders.  I  am 
strongly  supporting  the  bill  as  a  fitm 
indication  that,  though  this  cotmtry 
must  and  will  strengthen  our  arms  to  the 
full  extent  necessary  to  stand  firm 
against  Communist  threats  in  Berlin. 
Cuba,  and  elsewhere,  we  also  are  pre- 
pared at  any  time  to  sit  down  and  »'ork 
out  effective,  responsible,  constructive 
and  truly  enforceable  arrangements  to 
ease  the  burden  of  armament  In  this 
nuclear  age. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  happy  to  include  m  the  Record  two 
resolutions  from  miportant  organiza- 
tions in  my  district,  strongly  supporting 
this  legislation;  the  Mohawk  Association 
of  Scientists  and  Engineers,  and  the 
Schenectady  chapt-er  of  United  World 
Federalists,  Inc.    The  resolutions  follcs  : 

Mohawk  Assocution  oi- 
Scientists  and  ENciNExas. 

July  21.  1961. 
Hon   SAMfFL  .S  Stratton. 
House  Office  Building. 
Waj>h:ngton.  DC. 

Dfar  Sir  The  executive  committee  of  the 
Mohawk  Association  of  Scientists  and  F.ngi- 
neers  adopted,  on  July  18.  a  resolution  urging 
early  passage  by  the  Congress  of  HJR.  7936. 
to  establish  a  US  Disarmament  Agency  for 
World  Peace  and  Security  The  text  of  the 
re.'-olutiun  is  as  follows: 

"We  believe  that  the  threat  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust  requires  tlie  United  States  to  .''trlve 
persistently  for  International  agreements  on 
comprehensive  disarmament  with  effective 
controls.  To  make  sound  policy  decisions 
before  and  during  disarmament  negotiations, 
our  officials  need  a  strong  foundation  of 
rej^e-arch  and  studies  on  the  technical,  eco- 
nomic, military,  and  political  problems  of 
disarmament.  We  have  observed  that  re- 
search In  these  areas  has  been  woefully  in- 
adequate, and  that  our  negotiators  have  thus 
been  badly  handicapped. 

"We.  therefore,  strongly  endorse  the  pend- 
ing bills  to  establish  a  U5.  Disarmament 
Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Security. 
We  urge  Congress  to  approve  these  bills 
promptly,  and  to  nppropri.ite  adequ.-ite  funds 
to  permit  the  new  Agency  t^^  mou:;;  «  r.-.i^Jcvr 
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effort.  In  the  peril  that  confronts  the  world 
today,  the  need  for  disarmament  studies  is 
most    urgent." 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  M.  SCHWARZ. 

President.  Mohauk  Association 

of  Scientists  and  Engineers. 

Schenectady  Chapter  of  United  World 
Federalists,  Inc. 

Whereas  mankind  faces  unprecedented 
peril  from  the  threat  of  nuclear  war;  and 

Whereas  the  present  arms  race  cannot  be 
halted  without  first  undertaking  thorough 
studies  of  the  technical,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal problems  of  disarmament:  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved.  That  we  support  prompt  estab- 
lishment of  the  V.S.  Disarmament  Agency 
for  World  Peace  and  Security,  as  called  for 
by  President  Kennedy  in  his  June  29,  1961, 
message  to  Congress,  and 

We  strongly  urge  Congress  to  approve  the 
pending  bills  (S.  2180  and  H.R.  7936)  estab- 
lishing this  Agency,  and  to  provide  it  with 
adequate  funds  before  the  present  session 
of  Congress  adjourns. 


WATERSHED  PROTECTION  AND 
FLOOD  PREVEN'nON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communica- 
tion, which  was  read.  and.  together  with 
the  accompanying  papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 

August  23.   1961. 
Hon.  Sam  Rayburn, 

Tlir  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Washingtori.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, the  Committee  on  Public  Works  has  ap- 
proved the  work  plans  transmitted  to  you 
which  were  referred  to  this  committee.  The 
work  plans  involved  are: 

Colorado,  Big  Sandy  Creek  (  supplement  i , 
Executive  communication  No.  1128,  con.mit- 
tee  approval   August  24-,   1961. 

Georgia,  South  River,  Executive  communi- 
cation No.  1128,  committee  approval  August 
24,   1961. 

Indiana,  Middle  Fork  of  Anderson  River, 
Executive  communication  No.  1128,  commit- 
tpe  approval  August  24,  1961. 

North  Dakota,  Middle-South  Branch,  For- 
est River,  Executive  communication  No.  1128, 
committee  approval  August  24,  1961. 

Oklahoma,  Sallisaw  Creek,  Executive  com- 
mui'.ication  No,  1226,  committee  approval 
Au'^ust  24,   1961. 

Oregon,  Beaver  Creek.  Executive  communi- 
cation No.  1226,  committee  approval  August 
24.    1961. 

Wisconsin.  Twin  Parks.  Executive  com- 
munication No.  1128.  committee  approval 
August  24,  1961. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  A    Buckley. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Ch  ciiruuin .  Cornmittee  on  Public  Works. 


FORTY-FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
RATIFICATION  OF  19TH  AMEND- 
MENT TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  LANE.  Mr,  Speaker,  August  26. 
1920,  is  the  most  important  date  in  our 
history  for  American  women. 

For  on  that  day  and  month  and  year 
the  Secretary  of  State  proclaimed  the 
19th  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
having  been  adopted  by  three-fourth.s  of 
the  States,  and  guaranteeing  that  "The 
right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on 
account  of  sex"  to  be  in  effect. 

The  right  to  vote  is  the  precious  right 
of  choice,  in  selecting  those  who  shall 
speak  and  act  for  the  people  in  ourirep- 
resentative  form  of  government. 

It  is  the  power  to  elect  and  the  power 
to  recall,  and  a  constant  reminder  to 
those  who  hold  public  office  that  the 
people's  will  is  sovereign. 

In  winning  equahty  with  men  in  the 
exercise  of  this  power,  women  opened  up 
new  horizons  of  opportunity  for  them- 
selves, thus  spreading  and  strengthening 
the  foundations  of  democracy  in  a  re- 
public. 

Out  of  the  privacy  of  their  homes  they 
came  to  prove  their  worth  in  busiiiess, 
the  professions,  and  in  government. 

The  Constitution  had  declared  their 
political  equality,  but  unyielding  bar- 
riers of  fossilized  custom  littered  thgiroad 
ahead. 

Prejudice,  which  is  a  combination  of 
irrationality  and  fear,  warned  that  a 
woman  could  not  care  for  husband, 
home,  and  family,  if  she  sought  work  or 
a  career  on  the  outside.  Prejudice  failed 
to  note  the  economic  revolution  that  was 
in  progress,  developing  labor-saving  ap- 
pliances that  eliminated  household  toil, 
and  emancipating  women  for  greater  ex- 
pression and  personal  fulfillment  in  the 
life  of  the  community  and  the  Natidn. 

The  effect  of  this  emancipation  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that  during  the 
week  of  July  10-16,  1960,  22,672,000  fe- 
males over  the  age  of  1-4  were  employed 
in  the  civilian  labor  force.  Percentage- 
wase,  women  outnumbered  men  among 
clerical  and  kindred  workers,  and  as 
service  workers.  They  comprised  more 
than  half  the  number  of  men  employed 
as  sales  workers,  and  as  professional, 
technical,  and  kindred  workers  Because 
of  ability  and  understanding.,  they  ex- 
cel as  teachers,  but  we  need  more  women 
in  the  sciences,  in  the  professions  of  law. 
medicine,  and  engineering,  and  in  gov- 
ernment. 

In  commemorating  the  41st  anni- 
versary of  the  ratification  of  the  19th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  we  not 
only  honor  the  day  when  women  won  the 
right  to  vote,  but  the  expanding  equality 
of  social  and  economic  opportunity  that 
began  for  them  on  that  historic  day  It 
was  the  women  themselves  who  caaried 
the  fight  to  victory  for  equal  sufTrage. 
and  it  is  no  random  coincidence  that  our 
greatest  development  as  a  nation  began 
at  that  same  time.  || 

In  the  41  years  since  the  19th  amend- 
ment liberated  them  from  a  subordinate 
position  in  our  society,  many  American 
women  have  realized  their  full  potential 
for  their  own  fufillment,  and  for  the  en- 
richment of  our  way  of  life. 


ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS 


Mr,  YOUNGER,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 18,  during  the  debate  in  the  House 
on  the  authorization  for  the  Act  for  In- 
ternational Development,  I  endeavored 
to  get  from  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Mor- 
G.^N,  his  reaction  to  the  alliance  fpr 
progress,  signed  in  Uruguay  on  the  17th 
of  August  by  Secretary  Dillon  for  the 
United  States.  Did  we  or  did  we  not 
make  a  commitment  for  a  contribution 
to  the  alliance? 

The  House  was  assured  by  both  Dr. 
Morgan  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays  I  that  no  commitment  was 
made.  This  assurance  was  given  despile 
the  quotation  from  the  text  of  the  dec- 
laration to  the  peoples  of  America  on 
the  alliance  for  progress,  as  given  out 
by  the  Department  of  State  on  August 
16,  1961.  which  states  as  follows; 

The  United  States,  for  its  part,  pledges 
its  efforts  to  supply  financial  and  technical 
cooperation  in  order  to  achieve  the  aims  of 
the  alliance  for  progress.  To  this  end,  the 
United  States  will  provide  a  major  part  of 
the  minimum  of  $20  billion,  principally  in 
public  funds,  which  Latin  America  will  re- 
quire over  the  next  10  years  from  al!  external 
sources  in  order  to  supplement  its  own  ef- 
forts. 

The  United  States  will  provide  from  public 
funds,  as  an  immediate  contribution  to  the 
economic  and  social  progress  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, more  than  $1  billion  during  the  12 
months  which  began  on  March  13,  1961, 
when  the  alliance  for  progress  was  an- 
nounced. 

Certainly  if  this  is  not  a  financial  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
of  a  major  part  of  $21  bJlion  over  the 
next  10  years  and  of  $1  billion  this  year, 
then  the  declaration  is  a  tremendous 
hoax  and  shell  game  on  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can States  assembled  in  Uruuuay. 

Another  strong  aspect  of  this  transac- 
tion is  that  the  charter  of  Punta  del  Este, 
signed  on  the  17th  of  August,  nowhere 
mentions  the  $20  billion  but  does  men- 
tion the  $1  billion  as  follows,  chapter 
III,  2: 

The  United  States  will  provide  assistance 
under  the  alliance,  including  assistance  for 
the  financing  of  short-term  meastu-es  total- 
ing more  than  $1  bUUon  in  the  year  ending 
March  1962. 

Now  to  further  complicate  this  situa- 
tion as  to  just  what  are  our  commit- 
ments, the  Treasury  issued  a  statement 
on  August  22  by  Douglas  Dillon.  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury  and  signer  of  the  char- 
ter for  the  alliance  for  progress  for  the 
United  States,  in  which  he  is  quoted  as 
follows: 

It  Is  Imperative,  therefore,  that  we  of  the 
United  States  demonstrate  our  support  for 
the  charter  of  Punta  del  Este— that  we  ful- 
fill our  Irrevocable  commitment  to  the  al- 
liance for  progress. 
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So  there  seems  to  be  no  que.siion  in 
Secretary  Dillon's  mind  but  what  we 
have  a  very  definite  commitment  even 
though  that  financial  commitment  has 
never  been  approved  by  the  ConL'res.<=; 

None  of  the  releases  mention  the  total 
amount  of  funds  from  external  and  in- 
ternal sources  which  are  required  over 
the  next  10  years  to  pay  for  the  pro- 
grams enumerated  in  the  charter. 
However,  by  some  calculations  it  seems 
the  total  sum  envisioned  is  SlOO  billion 
Secretary  Dillon's  release  of  August  22 
says,  and  I  quote: 

At  least  80  percent  of  the  funds  required 
must  be  raised  In  Latin  America 

This  leaves  20  percent  to  be  fuinished 
from  external  sources,  which  is  the  $20 
billion  mentioned  in  the  declaration  to 
the  peoples  of  America 

So  between  the  releases  fi  cm  ihe  State 
Department,  the  Secretary  of  Treasury, 
and  the  charter  of  Punta  del  Este.  it 
seems  certain  that  the  delegates  left  the 
special  meeting  of  the  Int^r-Amencan 
Economic  and  Social  Coimcil  at  the 
ministerial  level  with  the  conviction 
that  it  would  take  $100  billion  to  provide 
for  the  economic  and  social  reforms  set 
forth  in  the  charter  and  that  $20  billion 
would  come  from  external  sources  dur- 
ing the  next  10  years,  of  which  a  major 
part  will  be  furnished  by  the  United 
States,  and  $80  billion  will  have  to  come 
from  the  Latin  American  countries. 

In  view  of  our  other  world  commit- 
ments, both  mihtaiy  and  economic,  it 
does  seem  as  if  the  administration  would 
be  pre.ssuring  for  a  tax  increase  just  as 
hard  as  they  are  pre.ssuring  for  the  ap- 
propriations and  that  Congress  ought  to 
be  cori-sulted  before  these  tremendous 
sums  are  pledged. 


WOMEN'S  SUFFRAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  I  Mrs  May)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mrs  MAY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
own  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter,  and  further  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington' 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mrs.  MAY,  I  have  requested  this  spe- 
cial order  time  today  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
join  in  the  observance  of  the  41st  anni- 
versary of  the  ratification  of  the  19th 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con.'^titution. 

On  August  18.  1920.  the  Legislature  of 
Tennessee  having  ratified  the  women's 
suffrage  amendment,  on  August  26  the 
Secretary  of  State  proclaimed  that,  being 
thus  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States,  the  19th  amendment  was  thence- 
forth part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  sure  that  at  least 
my  sister  Members  of  this  august  body 
are  familiar  with  the  language  of  that 
amendment.    Lest,  however,  the  sterner 


sex  here  represented  have  forgotten  it — 
or,  worse  yet,  are  inclined  to  forget  it — 
I  make  bold  to  repeat  it. 

1.  Tlie  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  sex. 

2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this    article    by    appropriate    legislation. 

In  those  momentous  words.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  came  into  being  a  new  order  of 
things — novus  ordo  seclorum.  a  new  or- 
der of  the  ages — as  we  find  inscribed  on 
the  reverse  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  course  of  these  brief  remarks  I 
have  no  thought  of  tracing  the  long 
struggle  for  suffrage  for  women.  It  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  when  an  equal 
rights  association  was  formed  to  pro- 
mote the  suffrage  equality  of  both  white 
women  and  Negroes  By  1869,  however. 
it  had  become  apparent  tliat  the  wom- 
en's suffrage  movement  would  have  to 
stand  on  its  own  feet,  with  an  organiza- 
tion of  its  own  In  that  year  delega- 
tions from  19  Stat.es  met  in  New 
York  City  to  form  a  National  Woman 
Suffrage  Association  The  redoubtable 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  "head  and  front 
of  the  rebellion."  was  made  president 
and  that  noble  woman,  Susan  B.  An- 
thony, chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. The  object  was  to  secure  a  Fed- 
eral amendment  granting  woman  suf- 
frage: others  preferred  to  secure  woman 
suffrage  by  amendments  to  the  several 
State  constitutions,  and  to  that  end  was 
organized  the  American  Woman  Suf- 
frage Association,  with  Henr>-  Ward 
Beecher  as  president  and  Lucy  Stone 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 
By  1890  the  two  groups  had  become 
merged  in  the  National  American  Wom- 
an Suffrage  Association,  with  Mrs  Stan- 
ton and  Miss  Anthony  in  charpe.  The 
new  organization  dedicated  itself  both 
to  Federal  and  Ktate  approach. 

In  the  30  years  that  followed  before 
the  cause  was  consummated  in  the  19th 
amendment,  a  truly  remarkable  galaxy 
of  women  were  united  under  the  suffrage 
banner — that  most  outstanding  group 
of  American  women  which  had  ever 
alined  themselves  to  a  single  cause. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned,  in  addi- 
tion to  Mrs  Stanton  and  Miss  Anthony, 
such  illustrious  names  m  the  history  of 
American  womanhood  as  Harriet  Hos- 
mer.  Maria  Mitchell.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  Lucy  Stone,  Clara  Barton, 
Frances  E.  Willard.  Mary  Wr-ght  Sewall. 
Jane  Addams.  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw, 
and  Mrs.  Came  Chapman  Catt.  The 
first  woman  physician.  Elizabeth  Black- 
well,  qualified  m  1848.  the  first  woman 
minister,  Antoinette  L.  Brown,  was  or- 
dained in  1853. 

The  leaders  of  the  movement  soon  be- 
came convinced  that  their  cause  stood 
little  chance  of  approval  by  Congress 
until  the  experiment  had  been  tried  out 
in  some  of  the  St.ates.  So  efforts  were 
directed  along  regional  lines.  The  first 
territorial  legislature  of  Wyoming  had 
given  suffrage  to  women  in  1869 — the 
West  is  always  broadminded  and  ready 


for  anything;  Utah  did  the  same  the 
following  year.  Wyoming  entered  the 
Union  m  1890  with  woman  suffrage  firm- 
ly fixed  in  its  constitution  In  1893  the 
male  voters  of  'Colorado  gallantly  con- 
reded  suffrage  to  women:  not  to  be  out- 
done. Utah  in  1895  adopted  a  State  con- 
stitution guaranteeing  equal  suffrage  by 
the  overwhelming  vote  of  10  to  1.  The 
following  year  Idaho  added  an  equal  suf- 
frage amendment  to  its  constitution. 

And  so,  year  after  year,  the  fight  went 
on,  slowly  but  doggedly,  with  no  quarter 
given  to  the  con.'^ervative  male. 

It  took,  however.  World  War  I  to  clinch 
final  victory.  The  magnificent  coopera- 
tion of  women  in  that  struggle  convinced 
all  but  the  most  obdurate  male  that  while 
we  were  fighting  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy  we  might  as  well  make  the 
fact  and  the  name  agree  in  our  own 
country.  President  WiLson,  who  early  in 
his  public  career  had  been  indifferent,  if 
not  hostile,  to  the  movement,  handsome- 
ly conceded  that  the  showing  made  by 
the  women  of  America  entitled  them  to 
every  political  suffrage  which  their 
fathers,  brothers,  husbands,  sons,  and 
the  male  population  in  general  had  the 
ri'-'ht  to  exercise,  and  on  September  30, 
1918,  addressed  the  Senate  in  the  follow- 
ing words  which  I  quote  in  part: 

I  regard  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  in 
the  constitutional  amendment  proposing  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women  as  vitally 
essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
great  war  of  humanity  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged. 

This  war  could  not  have  been  fought, 
either  by  the  other  nations  engaged  or  by 
America,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  services 
cf  the  women  •  •  •  We  shall  not  only  be 
distrusted  but  shall  deserve  to  be  distrusted 
if  we  do  not  enfranchise  them  with  the  full- 
est possible  enfranchisement,  as  It  is  now 
certain  that  the  other  great  free  nations 
will  enfranchise  them 

And  to  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt: 

I  agree  without  reservation  that  the  full 
and  sincere  democratic  reconstruction  of  the 
world  for  which  we  are  striving,  and  which 
we  determined  to  bring  about  at  any  cost. 
will  not  have  t>een  completely  or  adequately 
attained  until  women  are  admitted  to  the 
suffrage  The  services  of  women  during  this 
supreme  crisis  of  the  world's  history  have 
been  of  the  most  signal  usefulness  and  dis- 
tinction. The  war  could  not  have  been 
fought  without  them,  or  its  sacrifices  en- 
dured It  IS  high  time  that  some  part  of  our 
debt  of  gratitude  to  them  should  be  ac- 
knciwiedged  and  paid,  and  the  only  acknowl- 
edgment they  ask  is  their  admission  to  the 
sufTrage 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  briefly 
outline  the  record  of  m^-  own  political 
parly  in  respect  to  the  enactment  of 
women's  suffrage. 

Since  1872,  when  the  fifth  Republican 
National  Convention  went  on  record 
with  the  first  national  declaration 
favoring  additional  rights  for  women, 
the  Republican  Party  has  been  in  the 
lead  seeking  those  rights. 

The  Republican  Party  deserves  prin- 
cipal credit  for  the  national  enfranchise- 
ment of  women  It  pioneered  for 
women's  right  to  vote  and  consistently 
supported  it  throughout  the  long  cam- 
paign for  acceptance.  The  GOP  was 
the  first  major  party  to  advocate  equal 
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rights  for  women  and  the  principle  of 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  regardless  of 
sex. 

The  women's  suffrage  movement  in 
the  United  States  began  to  take  shape 
in  1948  when  the  first  woman's  rights 
convention  was  held  at  Seneca  Falls, 
N.Y.  Two  years  later  there  was  a  na- 
tionwide meeting  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

In  1870,  the  Massachusetts  Republi- 
can State  Convention  seated  two  suf- 
fragetts,  Lucy  Stone  and  Mary  A.  Liver- 
more,  as  delegates. 

The  Republican  Party,  at  its  1872 
convention,  approved  admi.'ision  of 
women  to  wider  fields  of  usefulness 
and  added  that  the  honest  demand  of 
any  class  of  citizens  for  additional  rights 
should  be  treated  with  respectful  con- 
sideration. 

The  1876  Republican  Party  platform 
approved  the  substantial  advances 
women  were  making  in  gaining  equal 
personal  and  property  rights  through 
action  by  Republican  State  legislatures. 
It  approved  appointment  of  women  as 
.superintendents  of  education,  as  charity 
officials,  and  other  public  trust.  It  re- 
affirmed its  stand  that  the  demands  of 
women  for  additional  rights  should  be 
considered  and  the  resolutions  commit- 
tee heard  Mrs.  Sarah  Jane  Spencer  on 
"Woman's  Suffrage." 

The  brave  man  who  first  introduced 
a  proposal  in  the  United  States  Senate 
to  give  women  the  vote  was  a  Republi- 
can— Senator  A.  A.  Sargent  of  Cali- 
fornia. That  was  in  1878.  The  measure 
lost  in  the  Senate  four  times — three 
times  while  the  body  was  under  Demo- 
cratic control. 

Wyoming  was  the  first  State  to  grant 
women  voting  rights.  As  a  Territory  in 
1869  and  again  in  1889,  upon  admission 
to  the  Union,  the  State  constitution 
called  lOr  equal  suffrage  for  women.  And 
from  Wyoming  came  two  women,  Mrs. 
Therese  A.  Jenkins  and  Mrs.  Cora  G. 
Carleton,  to  attend  as  alternates  the  next 
Republican  National  Convention,  held 
in  Minneapolis  in  1892.  This  was  the 
first  time  women  were  seated  at  a  Re- 
publican National  Convention. 

Also  for  the  first  time  that  convention 
was  addressed  by  a  woman — Mrs.  J.  El- 
len Foster  of  Iowa,  chairman  of  the 
Woman's  Republican  Association  of  the 
United  States.  She  urged  men  to  seek 
the  cooperation  of  Republican  women 
sympathizers  in  their  communities. 

A  strong  believer  in  organization,  Mrs. 
Foster  said  her  association  had  prepared 
work  plans  for  each  delegate  and  alter- 
nate. "We  are  here  to  help  you,"  she  as- 
serted, "and  we  have  come  to  stay." 

The  convention  unanimously  approved 
utilizing  the  Woman's  Republican  Asso- 
ciation In  coming  campaigns.  Thus 
emerged  the  Republican  women  volun- 
teers. 

The  first  formal  rights  for  women 
plank  was  contained  in  the  1896  Na- 
tional Convention  platform.  At  the  1916 
National  Convention,  meeting  June  7-10, 
Republicans  became  the  first  major 
party  to  favor  Federal  women's  suffrage. 

From  1913  to  1919.  the  Democratic 
Party  in  control  of  House  and  Senate 
five   times   defeated    proposals  to   give 


women  the  vote   under   the   Comititu- 
tion. 

In  May  l'jl9.  the  newly  elected  Repub- 
lican Congres.s  met  in  special  session. 
Its  first  act  was  passage  of  the  equal 
suffrage  amendment  introduced  by  Re- 
publican Representative  James  R.  Mann 
of  Illinois,  by  a  vote  of  304  to  88.  Only 
16  Republicans  opposed,  principal  Oppo- 
sition coming  from  southern  Democrats. 
The  Senate  approved  the  measure  56  to 
25. 

At  the  State  level,  26  of  the  36  States 
which  ratified  the  amendment  had  Re- 
publican legislatures.  Of  the  nine 
States  which  took  definite  action  afiain.st 
ratification,  eight  were  Democratic. 
Twelve  States,  all  Republican,  had  given 
women  full  suffrage  in  State  elections 
before  the  Federal  amendment  was 
ratified.  At  it^  1940  national  conven- 
tion, the  Republican  Party  propotsed  a 
constitutional  amcndiyient  providing  for 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women.  In 
1948  the  platform  favored  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  regardless  of  sex.  The  Re- 
publican conventions  of  1952.  1956,  and 
1960  reaffirmed  the.se  stands. 

We  think,  we  women  of  America,  that 
during  the  course  of  the  last  41  years 
since  first  we  came  into  our  own,  that 
we  have  done  not  so  badly  in  public  life, 
considering  that  the  gentlemen  have 
had  the  start  on  us  for  some  millions 
of  years — 50.  at  least.  And  if  we  have 
our  little  blind  spots  and  foibles,  we  still 
retain  a  certain  amour  propre.  We  re- 
call that  it  has  been  said  that  while 
being  a  woman  is  a  terribly  difficult  task, 
since  it  consists  principally  in  dealing 
with  men.  it  has  also  been  averred  that 
woman,  once  made  equal  to  man,  be- 
comes his  superior.  Do  I  heai'  any 
objections? 

I  certainly  think  that  on  this  day  we 
would  be  remiss  if  we  did  not  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  National  Woman  s  Party. 
The  National  Woman's  Party  is  a  non- 
partisan organization  of  women  whose 
program  is  to  secure  for  women  complete 
equality  with  men  under  the  law  and  in 
all  human  relationships.  This  is  its  only 
objective,  and,  a^  an  organization,  it 
takes  no  action  on  any  other  issue. 

I  should  like  to  pomt  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  this  equal  rights 
amendment  has  been  introduced  by 
many  Members  over  the  years.  We  cer- 
tainly urge  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary to  take  action  on  this  legislation 
this  session. 

The  National  Woman's  Party  was 
founded  in  1913  as  a  temporary  body  to 
secure  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  would  enfranchise  women. 
This  was  accomplished  with  the  adoption 
of  the  19th  amendment  in  1920. 

To  secure  removal  of  all  remaining  dis- 
criminations against  women,  the  Na- 
tional Woman's  Party  was  reorganized 
as  a  permanent  body  in  1921.  The  first 
equal  rights  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion was  drafted  and  introduced  into 
Congress  in  1923 — an  equal  rights 
amendment  has  been  introduced  in  each 
succeeding  Congress  since  that  time  and 
with  ever-increasing  support.  Both  po- 
litical parties  have  included  planks  in 
their  national  platforms  advocating  this 


equal  rights  amendment — Republicans 
since  1940  and  Democrats  since  1944. 

The  National  Woman's  Party  has  also 
drafted  and  had  introduced  in  many 
State  legislatLU-es  equal  rights  measures 
which  have  been  enacted  into  law.  It 
also  took  a  major  part  in  the  movement 
for  equal  nationality  rights  for  women, 
which  culminated  in  the  passage  by  Con- 
gress of  the  equal  nationality  law  of 
May  1934  and  in  the  ratification  the 
same  day  by  the  U.S.  Senate  of  an  Equal 
Nationality  Treaty  for  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  This  established  for  wom- 
en an  equality  with  men  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  nationality,  including  the 
right  of  the  mother  to  transmit  her  U.S. 
nationality  to  her  child  born  abroad  of  a 
foreign  father.  This  party  also  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  campaicrn  which  re- 
sulted in  the  elimination  of  all  discrimi- 
nations against  women  in  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  while  t'n.at  m^^a.sure  was 
pending  in  Congress.  This  party  advo- 
cates labor  laws  be  ba.sed  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  work  and  not  upon  the  sex  of 
the  worker,  and  these  laws  be  free  from 
discrimination  ba.sed  on  sex;  that  all 
other  laws  be  free  from  di.scrimination 
based  on  sex;  that  is.  laws  on  jury  service. 
on  guardianship  of  children,  on  right  to 
one's  earnings,  on  risht  to  manat'e  one's 
own  property,  on  right  to  conduct  a 
business,  on  inheritance  rights,  on  riL'ht 
to  make  a  contract,  on  right  to  choose  a 
legal  domicile,  and  on  right  to  hold  pub- 
lic office:  that  all  Executive  orders  be 
free  from  discrimination  based  on  sex; 
that  existing  Executive  orders  that  for- 
bid discrimination  in  employment  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin,  but  do  not  forbid  discrimination 
because  of  sex,  be  changed  so  as  to  give 
protection  also  to  the  woman  worker  who 
is  suffering  from  discrimination  based 
on  sex. 

At  this  point  I  would  also  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs,  Inc.,  who  since  1937  have  sup- 
ported the  adoption  of  an  equal  rights 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  as  the 
most  effective  means  of  assuring  equal 
rights  to  women  and  adjusting  legal  in- 
equalities which  exist  in  the  United 
States  on  the  basis  of  sex.  I  should  also 
like  to  point  out  that  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans  have  adopted  as  part 
of  the  party  platform  this  equal  rights 
amendment  in  their  1960  platform.  A 
statement  on  the  equal  legal  rights 
amendment  by  the  National  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs,  Inc..  reads: 

The  U.S.  Constitution's  provisions  are 
framed  mainly  In  the  language  of  the  Ene- 
lish  common  law.  Under  that  common  law 
women  had  few  actual  cltlz-en  rights;  they 
could  not  keep  or  sj>end  their  own  money. 
ha%e  personal  property,  sue  In  the  courts, 
make  contracts,  or  have  guardianship  of  their 
own  children. 

The  14th  and  1.5th  amendments  give  equal 
protection  and  political  rlehta  to  all  per- 
sons (citizens)  regardless  of  race.  Yet  the 
effect  of  court  decisions  has  been  to  except 
women  In  certain  of  their  applicationa. 

In  1920,  the  19th  tunendment  gave  women 
the  right  to  vote  but  did  not  assure  them 
legal  equality.  Today.  In  some  States  women 
legally  are  little  better  off  than  they  were 
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in  1848.  when  seriouff,  organized  considera- 
tion was  directed  toward  gaining  woman 
suffrage.  In  the  absence  of  a  Federal  con- 
stitutional amendment,  what  a  State  legis- 
lature may  grant  this  year  It  can  revoke 
another  year 

Since  1937,  the  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs. 
Inc..  has  supported  the  adoption  of  an  equal 
rights  amendment  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution as  the  most  effective  means  of  as- 
suring equal  legal  rights  to  women  and  of  ad- 
Justing  legal  inequalities  which  exist  in  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  sex  Accredited 
delegates  from  the  clubs  and  State  federa- 
tions again  reafTirmed  support  of  the  equal 
legal  rights  amendment  at  the  National  Bi- 
ennial Convention  held  in  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
in  July  1960 

The  amendment  will — 

Preserve   States   rights:    States   may   still 

''       legislate  under  their  police  power  on  health. 

welfare,    civi:    matters — the    only    proviso    Is 

that    laws    shall    apply    to    citizens    without 

regard  to  sex 

Establish  In  law  the  term  "men"  as  ge- 
neric, to  include  women. 

Encourage  maximum  use  of  womanpower 
through   removal   of   petty   restrictions. 

Dignify  family  and  recognize  the  partner- 
ship   of    marriage    as    It   exists. 

Fulfill  platform  pledges  of  both  political 
parties. 

The  amendment  will  not — 
Prevent  enactment  of  protective  legisla- 
tion for  classes  of  citizens  ile.  mothers, 
widows,  children  I.  Veterans'  legislation  Is 
an  exan:iple  of  legislation  for  a  class  Legis- 
lation for  farmers  Is  another  example. 

It  will  not  reqvilre  more  extensive  testing 
by  the  courts  than  any  other  new  law. 

It  should  not  affect  social  customs — It  ap- 
plies to  legal  matters  only 

At  this  writing,  the  following  U.S  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress have  Introduced  House  Joint  resolu- 
tions proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relative  to 
equal  legal  rights  for  women:  Representa- 
tives Fallon.  GRirm-HS.  St.  Oeobge.  Mc- 
DoNorcH.  Bow.  Mr'LTEH,  Wns.  Loser.  Trim- 
ble, Bailet.  Van  Zandt.  Lipscomb,  Mat, 
Lankford.  Siltr,  Thompson.  Frizdel.  Cun- 
ningham. Mathias.  Barrett,  Ceoerbebc, 
Clark.  Rhodes,  and  Garmatz. 
The  amendment  reads: 

"Section  1.  Equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
sex.  Congress  and  the  several  States  shall 
have  power,  within  their  respective  Jurisdic- 
tions, to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

"Sec  2.  This  article  shall  be  inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States. 

"Sec,  3,  This  amendment  shall  take  ef- 
fect 1  year  after  the  date  of  ratification." 

What  Is  taken  away  by  these  words?  Ab- 
solutely noihlng.  of  course.  With  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment,  our  Constitution 
win  actually  spell  out  elimination  of  dis- 
crimination because  of  sex  as  well  as  that  be- 
cause of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

Both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  Na- 
tional Conventions  adopted   the  support  of 
equal  legal  rights  legislation  as  part  of  the 
party    platforms    in     1960       Tlie    respective 
f       planks  are  as  follows: 

Democratic:  Equality  for  women  We 
support  legislation  which  will  guarantee  to 
women  equality  of  rights  under  the  law.  In- 
cluding equal   pay  for  equal  work. 

Republican:  Congress  should  submit  a 
constitutional  amendment  providing  equal 
rights  for  women. 

The  United  Nations  Charter,  to  which  the 
United  States  Is  signatory,  states  in  its  pre- 


amble as  one  of  Its  purposes  "to  reaffirm 
faith  In  the  equal  rights  of  men  and  women" 
By  subscribing  to  the  charter,  each  nation 
has  endorsed  this  principle  Internationally, 
so  far  as  equal  rights  are  concerned,  we  lag 
behind  countries  which  the  United  States 
Itself  h.is  encouraged  to  grant  equality  to 
women  Egypt.  Burma  Greece,  Japan,  W'est- 
ern  Germany,  and  Pakistan  have  all  given 
constitutional  equality  to  women.  The 
prestige  of  the  United  States  Is  assailed  by 
Russia  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  grant 
its  women  equal  legal  rights.  With  equal 
legal  rights  written  Into  the  Constitution, 
the  United  States  would  no  longer  be  en- 
dorsing this  principle  in  theory  but  violat- 
ing it  in  practice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many,  many 
fine  groups  and  organizations  m  the 
United  States  today  who  have  been  ac- 
tive in  the  cause  of  developing  informed 
citizen  responsibility  among  American 
women.  Certainly  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing of  these  groups  is  the  League 
of  'Women  'Voters  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  would  point  out  that  the  league  is 
the  direct  descendant  of  the  National 
American  'Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion— 

Once  women  had  the  vote,  many  doors  of 
opportunity  were  opened  to  them  Some 
ran  for  Congress  or  political  office  at  Stale 
and  local  levels  Some  embarked  on  careers 
in  the  political  parties  With  their  new 
status  of  full  citizenship,  some  moved 
ahead  more  rapidly  In  their  chosen  fields — 
social  work,  consumer  Interests,  civil  serv- 
ice— to  name  only  a  few 

But  most  women  simply  put  their  newly 
won  citizenship  to  work  In  their  own  home- 
towns And  In  many  communities  they 
found  an  organization  already  there  ready 
to  help  them:  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  Is  the  direct 
descendant  of  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  Suffrage  lead- 
ers had  built  a  large  and  powerful  organiza- 
tion In  the  struggle  to  win  the  vote,  and  as 
victory  came  into  sight  the  leaders  began  to 
plan  around  all  the  things  that  could  be 
done  with  the  vote  once  they  had  It. 

In  1919,  the  call  to  the  50th  convention 
said:  "The  National  American  Woman  Suf- 
frage Association  invites  the  women  of  the 
15  full  suffrage  States  to  attend  this  anni- 
versary convention,  and  there  to  join  their 
forces  into  a  League  of  Women  Voters,  one 
of  whose  objects  shall  be  to  speed  the  suf- 
frage campaign,"  The  convention  amended 
the  association's  constitution  as  follows: 
"In  order  to  further  the  second  purpose  of 
the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Association — ie,  to  Increase  the  effective- 
ness of  women's  votes  In  further  better  gov- 
ernment— women  from  the  enfranchised 
States  shall  form  a  League  of  Women  Voters 
within  the  National  American  Woman  Suf- 
frage Association," 

That  convention  was  In  March  1919  I 
remind  you  that  the  19th  amendment  was 
not  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  until 
May  1919  In  the  House,  in  June  1919  In  the 
Senate  Within  1  hour  after  the  Senate 
vote,  the  suffrage  association  launched  Its 
drive  for  ratification. 

In  February  1920  the  suffrage  association 
held  Its  last  convention,  and  gave  way  to 
the  successor  organization.  Mind  you.  rati- 
fication of  the  19th  amendment  was  still  6 
months  away  That  day  came  In  August 
1920,  and  today  we  mark  the  annlversarv  of 
it. 

The  suffrage  organization  was  always  a 
Jump  ahead  And  so  Is  Its  successor,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  Some  of  the 
legislative  alms  of  the  league  In  1920  were 
achie\ed  In  a  surprisingly  short  time,  some 


took  longer,  some  are  yet  to  be  attained. 
But  the  greatest  challenge,  the  league 
quickly  realized,  was  the  goal  of  greater 
citizen  participation  in  Government,  Sev- 
eral of  the  hallmarks  for  which  the  league 
Is  known  were  started  in  its  first  vear — 
demonstration  classes  to  teach  voters  the 
proper  procedure  in  marking  a  ballot  and 
in  registering  and  voting  citizenship  schools 
for  the  study  of  local,  State,  and  National 
government;  surveys  of  local  government; 
candidate  questionnaires  and  candidates 
meetings  Some  of  these  are  Included  In 
what  the  League  of  Women  Voters  calls 
voters  service 

The  other  contribution  for  which  the 
league  Is  Known  Is  Its  work  on  governmental 
issues  This  Is  a  study-and-actlon  method, 
and  the  combination  makes  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  an  outstanding  group  It  Is. 
as  was  the  suffrage  organization,  tightly 
knit,  efficient,  politically  wise,  and  its  power 
is  great  Great  as  Is  its  influence  as  a  group 
in  public  affairs,  the  league  still  regards  its 
end  purpose  as  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  toward  greater  participation 
In  public  affairs  The  leagues  goal  is  not 
only  more  voters,  it  Is  more  and  better- 
informed  voters  The  league  is  not  a  study 
group  secluded  in  an  ivory  tower  Its  mem- 
bers practice  what  they  preach:  study  first, 
then  put  your  knowledge  to  work;"  learn 
by  doing 

The  woman  suffragists  were  a  hardy  lot. 
Their  descendants  are.  too  The  esprit  de 
corps  carried  over  from  the  parent  organiza- 
tion Indeed  the  membership  of  the  league 
still  include.*  many  of  those  who  fought  for 
the  right  to  vote;  many  of  them  are  in  their 
eighties,  but  they're  still  at  it— working  to- 
day toward  better  schools  in  their  local  com- 
munities, constitutional  revision  In  their 
States,  a  sound  and  liberal  foreign  policy 
foi  the  Nation— Just  as  they  worked  for  the 
vote  which  gave  them  a  voice  in  these  and 
other  public  matters 

The  transfer  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion is  sometimes  a  matter  of  fact  as  well  as 
spirit  Many  a  present-day  league  member 
licked  stamps  and  envelopes  for  her  mother 
or  grandmother  in  their  days  of  the  fight  for 
the  vote  lt.self.  The  woman  who  was  na- 
tional pre.sldent  of  the  league  from  1944  to 
1950  Is  the  great-granddaughter  of  Lucretla 
Mott.  who  with  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton 
started  it  all  back  In  1840  'When  because 
they  were  women  they  were  discriminated 
against  at  an  antlslavery  convention  In  Lon- 
don that  year,  they  came  home  to  plan  and 
to  lead  In  1848  the  first  woman's  rights  con- 
vention, Mrs  Stanton  became  president  of 
the  suffrage  organization  in  1890.  when  two 
groups  organized  In  1869  merged  to  form  the 
National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion Carrie  Chapman  Catt.  who  led  the 
suffrage  cause  to  victory  In  1920.  first  ap- 
peared on  the  national  scene  at  that  1890 
convention.  Susan  B  Anthony,  who  was 
president  from  1892  to  1900.  picked  Mrs  Catt 
as  her  successor,  Maud  Wood  Park,  who 
lobbied  the  suffrage  amendment  through  the 
Congress  In  the  final  2  critical  years,  became 
the  first  national  president  of  the  league. 
Mrs,  Catt  was  honorary  president  of  the 
league  until  her  death  in  1947 

Speaking  of  carrying  over.  I  read  the  other 
day  in  a  history  of  the  league  that  at  Its 
first  con%'entlon.  In  1920.  it  stated  the  fol- 
lowing: "It  Is  not  expected  that  the  entire 
program  or  even  the  major  part  of  it  will  be 
aciiieved  in  1  year's  work.  Voters  should 
enlist  for  a  5-year  service.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  account  should  be  taken  of 
achievements  won  and  the  Importance  of 
the  unfinished  program  A  new  determina- 
tion can  then  be  made  concerning  the  ad- 
visability of  a  continuance  of  tne  league," 
The  League  of  Women  Voters  Is  not  one 
to  leave  loose  ends;  but  somehow  that  piece 
of  "old  business"  seems  never  to  have  been 
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brought  up  again.  "Achievements"  have 
been  won,  but  "the  Importance  of  ths  un- 
finished program"  seems  to  have  out- 
weighed that  "new  determination"  about 
continuing  the  league.  The  league  will 
always  have  an  unfinished  program,  for  Its 
members  always  see  ahead  to  something  else 
that  needs  doing,  to  new  or  Inactive  voters 
who  need  to  be  enlisted  to  help  do  it.  Their 
work  will  never  be  really  finished  and  I  am 
glad  they  are  here  to  stay.     We  need  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remarks  of  my  colleague  Juli.\ 
Butler  H.^nsen,  of  Washington,  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  sig- 
nificant as  this  event  which  we  are  com- 
memorating today  was,  the  adoption  of 
the  19th  amendment  stands  only  one 
milestone  among  many  along  the  road 
toward  full  rights  and  recognition  for 
the  women  of  this  Nation. 

As  early  as  1848,  in  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y., 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  Lucretia 
Mott  spearheaded  the  first  women's 
rights  convention.  The  convention  came 
forth  with  the  proposition: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  and  women  are  created 
equal  •  •  •  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  women 
of  this  country  to  secure  to  themselves  their 
sacred  right  to  the  elective  franchise. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
women  voted  in  America  long  before  the 
19th  amendment  was  adopted  in  1920. 
From  1691  up  to  1780  women  voted  in 
Massachusetts  under  the  old  Province 
Charter.  In  New  Jersey  women  voted 
until  1807  when  a  new  law  excluded  them 
from  the  polls. 

During  the  eighties  my  own  grand- 
mother voted  in  Washington  Territory, 
for  one  session  of  the  territorial  legisla- 
ture provided  suffrage.  This  lasted  only 
a  short  time.  When  Washington  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  in  1889,  those 
Washington  women  lost  their  vote  and  I 
can  remember  to  this  day,  when  I  was 
a  child,  hearing  my  grandmother's  ex- 
pressions of  disgust  at  losing  her  right 
to  vote.  It  may  be  interesting  also  to 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  far  from 
the  ballot  methods  of  those  early  years  to 
explain  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
a  secret  ballot  in  the  territory.  Within 
the  polling  places — and  they  were  an  odd 
variety — voters  conferred,  ballots  in 
hand,  and  my  grandmother  often  used 
to  laugh  about  her  influence  at  the  polls 
because  of  her  ability  to  read. 

In  1910  women  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington again  gained  full  suffrage,  for  our 
Slate  was  one  of  13  which  granted  the 
voting  franchise  to  women  before  1920. 
Ironically,  the  history  of  women  in  public 
office  and  women  in  my  own  family  who 
held  public  office  began  before  the  State 
of  Washington  granted  women  the  right 
to  vote.  My  mother  was  elected  county 
superintendent  of  schools  in  the  period 
before  she  could  cast  her  vote  on  her  own 
behalf.  At  a  political  party  convention 
which  she  could  not  attend,  she  was  nom- 
inated, her  name  was  placed  on  the  bal- 
lot, and  she  could  not  vote  for  herself. 


She  has  often  said  that  it  was  a  frus- 
trating feeling,  and  I  suspect  her  unfail- 
ing interest  in  suffrage  for  women  began 
then. 

In  1920  the  19th  amendment  was  rati- 
fied, the  women's  vote  was  29.500.000. 
Since  then,  that  figure  has  approximately 
doubled  until  there  are  now  more  than 
40  million  more  women  voters  than  men 
voters.  Today,  as  we  pause  in  com- 
memorative review  of  the  long  years  and 
salute  the  women  who  led  the  fiuht  and 
struggle  for  suffrage  for  our  women,  we 
should  also  remember  that  having 
achieved  the  equal  right  to  vote,  we  can- 
not abdicate  our  equal  responsibilities  in 
government.  In  each  election — city, 
school,  county,  State,  and  National — we 
should  each  one  remember  the  day  when 
our  part  of  government  was  nonexistent, 
and  acknowledging  the  largeness  of  the 
issues  not  only  here  but  throughout  the 
free  world,  consider  it  not  only  a  privilege 
but  an  obligation  to  cast  our  vote. 

I  know  of  no  National,  State,  or  local 
issue  which  does  not  affect  the  life  of  all 
citizens,  including  women  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Many  years  ago  at  a  public  meet- 
ing, a  young  woman  rose  and  asked  why 
she  should  participate  in  politics. 

My  reply  is  as  valid  today  as  It  was 
then.  As  long  as  the  milk  your  child  will 
drink,  as  long  as  the  streets  upon  U'hich 
your  child  will  walk,  the  schools  your 
child  will  attend,  and  the  Nation  m 
which  you  and  your  family  will  li^-e  are 
built  from  the  votes  of  people,  you  cannot 
afford  not  to  be  interested  enough  to  go 
to  the  polls  on  election  day. 

I  remember  not  too  many  years  ago 
that  a  citizen  came  into  my  office  and 
gave  me  a  long  list  of  governmental 
wrongs.  When  I  asked  if  the  citizen  had 
voted  at  the  last  election,  the  reply  was: 
"I  have  never  voted."  This  is  not  the 
answer  that  will  bring  strength  to  a  de- 
mocracy. 

Our  social  welfare,  national  defense, 
civil  liberties,  economic  security,  educa- 
tion, the  highways  across  our  lajid,  and 
every  other  area  of  governmental  deter- 
mination at  all  levels  are  of  concern  to 
women  as  well  as  to  men. 

The  women  of  the  past— from  those 
who  walked  across  the  Nation  beside  the 
covered  wagons  to  those  who  paraded  on 
the  streets  on  behalf  of  women  suffrage 
and  received  shouts  of  derision  and  other 
tokens  of  insults — gave  us  a  priceless  gift. 

We  salute  their  courage  today  and 
pledge  our  efforts,  our  strength,  and  our 
courage  to  continue  to  build  America's 
greatness. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  say. 
first  of  all,  that  if  the  granting  of  suf- 
frage to  women  had  done  no  more  than 
to  bring  her  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  it  would  be  justified. 
There  are  very  few  who  can  equal  her 
in  capacity,  or  graciousness.  I  would 
like  to  Join  the  gentlewoman  also  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  countless  thousands  of 
women  who,  by  their  work,  made  this 
vote  for  their  sisters  possible.    My  trib- 


ute goes,  too,  to  that  large  and  courage- 
ous group  of  women  throughout  tlip 
years  since  that  day,  who  have  put  so 
many  good  men  as  well  as  good  women 
in  office.  Since  we  serve  here  not  as 
women  but  as  fellow  Congressmen,  in 
the  generic  use  of  the  term,  I  wonder 
if  the  gentlewoman  would  permit  me  to 
pay  tribute  also  to  these  brethren  here 
who  put  up  with  us  so  patiently;  and 
who  again,  by  reason  of  woman's  proven 
experience  and  capacity,  accept  us  for 
what  we  are.  as  equals,  at  least,  if  they 
do  not.  I  would  be  the  last  to  admit  it, 
as  would  tlie  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington. And  I  would  add  that  perhaps 
the  only  regret  that  we  still  have  today 
is  that  we  have  not  yet  in  this  House 
reached  equality  of  numbers  as  well  as  of 
acceptance.  Again  I  pay  due  honor  to 
all  the  organizations  of  consecrated 
women  who  know  that  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  good  citizenship  and  all  that 
it  entails. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Illinois  and  certainly  agree  with 
her  remarks  and  would  say  one  more 
thing.  In  corrunemorating  this  anniver- 
sary we  women  would  certainly  be  re- 
miss if  we  did  not  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  It  was  the  mens  votes  after 
all  that  put  through  the  19th  amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  my  col- 
league the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
[Mrs.  St.  George;. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  f:lad  first  of  all  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Wa.'-hington  for  the 
very  able  history  she  has  given  the  House 
of  the  woman  suffrage  movement  and 
final  victor^-.  I  cannot  add  to  it  in  any 
way,  but  I  think  all  of  us  here  have 
gained  some  knowledge  and  should  gov- 
ern ourselves  a  little  bit  differently  after 
hearing  of  the  tremendous  fight  that  was 
made  by  Susan  B.  Anthony,  one  of  the 
first  of  the  pioneers  who  fought  her  way 
through  yet  nevertheless  did  not  live  to 
see  woman  suffrage  an  accomplished 
fact.  She  was  born  in  1820.  She  was 
one  of  the  first  aiso  to  favor  the  equal 
right.s  amendment  which  we  have  not 
yet  had  written  into  the  Constitution. 
Thus  we  still  have  a  few  things  to  do. 

I  also  agree  with  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Church  1  that  it  is 
unfortunate,  nay,  deplorable,  that  we 
have  not  gotten  more  women  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  certainly 
do  not  blame  the  gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
gress for  this  fact.  The  only  reason 
there  are  not  more  women  in  Congress  is 
because,  quite  frankly,  women  do  not 
like  politics.  If  they  did,  we  would  have 
a  great  many  more. 

I  think  it  is  up  to  us  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  what  women  can  do.  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  efficient,  the  fact  that 
they  are  ambitious,  the  fact  that  they 
are  hardworking.  I  have  never  found 
that  men  have  been  difficult  to  persuade, 
but  I  must  admit  I  cannot  quite  say  the 
same  thing  for  ladies. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Idaho  (Mrs.  PfostI. 

Mrs.  PFOST.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding.  I  wish  to  join  with  my 
other    colleagiies    in    commending    the 
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gentlewoman  from  Washington  for  her 
very  able  presentation  this  afternoon.  I 
am  particularly  proud  to  speak  in  com- 
memoration of  the  anniversary  of  Amer- 
ican women  winning  the  right  to  vote. 

It  was  during  another  period  in  our 
history,  when  the  West  represented  the 
new  frontier  of  a  growint  young  Nation, 
that  the  .seeds  were  planted  which  even- 
tually led  to  that  historic  day.  August 
26,  1920.  when  the  suffrage  fight  was  won. 

The  early  West  had  the  familiar 
names — Calamity  Jane,  Lola  Montez. 
Molly  Brown,  and  many  others — but  it 
al.so  had  these  heroic  pioneer  women  who 
made  homes  under  impossible  condi- 
tions, raised  families,  and  who  died  as 
they  lived,  quietly  and  unaware  of  the 
dramatic  part  they  were  playinc  m  the 
shapine  of  the  West  and  of  the  dignity 
of  womanhood 

It  was  Louisa  Ann  Swain,  of  Laramie. 
Wyo  .  who  on  September  6.  1870.  took 
off  her  apron  and  became  the  first 
woman  in  the  world  to  cast  a  vote  in  a 
public  election.  And  there  was  the 
dignified  Esther  MorrLs  who  became  a 
justice  of  the  peace  in  South  Ptiss  City. 
Wyo..  and  thus  bwame  the  first  woman 
to  hold  public  office.  It  was  throuuh 
her  tireless  efforts  that  the  Wyoming 
Legislature  voted  through  the  first  suf- 
frage law. 

The  women  who  led  those  early  fights 
in  Wyoming  as  well  as  other  Western 
States  were  the  products  of  the  frontier. 
The  hard,  rugged  life  in  a  hostile  en- 
vironment instilled  in  them  a  new  sense 
of  freedom  and  independence.  It  was 
through  their  pioneenn-  effortc  that  the 
19th  amendment  became  a  reality  years 
later. 

Suffrage  today  for  women  exists  over 
most  of  the  world.  The  recentlv  pub- 
lished report  of  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  cf  Women  shows 
that  21  countries,  most  of  them  newly 
independent,  have  granted  women  the 
right  to  vote  and  hold  cTlce.  When 
Paraguay  gave  women  voting  privileges 
on  June  5  of  this  year,  it  meant  that 
every  nation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
has  now  enfranchised  women.  And  it 
also  brought  to  92  the  total  number  of 
countries  where  women  may  vote  and 
are  eligible  for  election  on  an  equal  basis 
with  men.  At  present,  the  U.N.  report 
says,  only  10  countries,  mostly  Moslem 
countries  of  the  Middle  East,  deny 
Women  suffrage. 

In  the  years  to  come,  with  ever  more 
women  taking  an  active  role  on  the  local, 
national,  and  world  scene,  I  think  we  can 
say  that  this,  too,  will  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  g(  ntleman  from  Arkansas  IMr. 
Trimble]  may  extend  his  remarks  im- 
mediately following  mine. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  PPOST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  my  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Washington  that  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Business  and  Pro- 
fes.sionaI  Women's  Club.  I  have  re- 
tained membership  constantly  in  the  lo- 
cal club  of  my  home  town  in  Nampa, 
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Idaho,  since  1935.  And  for  years,  the 
theme  of  our  national  organization  was 
to  advance  qualified  women  in  policy- 
making posts  Does  not  the  gentlewom- 
an agree  with  me  that  we  should  exer- 
cise our  eiiCrLiies  toward  advancing  more 
women  in  pohcymakir.g  posts  and  posi- 
tions of  responsibility 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  glad  my  colleague 
from  Idaho  has  mentioned  this,  for  it  is 
a  very  important  point  to  make  in  con- 
nection with  this  commemoration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hiave  alitady  referred 
to  the  fact  that  both  the  Democrat  and 
Republican  Party  platforms  have  car- 
ried tlie  equal  rights  for  women  amend- 
ment— I  should  further  point  out  that 
both  of  our  political  parties  give  com- 
plete support  on  a  bipartisan  basis  to 
women  everywhere  in  tncoui-aging  them 
be  become  responsible,  informed,  and  ac- 
tive participants  in  Government.  In 
particular,  both  parties  have  m-ged  that 
more  qualified  women  be  appointed  to 
high-level  positions  in  Government. 
Mrs.  Clare  B.  Williams,  assistant  chair- 
man of  the  Rcpubli4:an  National  Com- 
mittee, has  joined  with  Mrs.  Margaret 
Price,  head  of  the  women's  burtau. 
Democratic  National  Committee,  m 
urging  President  Kennedy  to  make  more 
appointments  of  women  in  his  admin- 
istration. We.  in  the  Republican  Party 
are  very  proud  of  our  administration's 
record  in  this  respect.  During  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  over  400 
women  were  appointed  to  high-level 
positions  in  diplomatic  posts.  Gcvcrn- 
Ticnt  agencies  and  commissions.  Clare 
Boothe  Luce  was  the  first  woman  ap- 
pointed as  Amba.ssador  to  a  major  for- 
eign nation  and  Bertha  Adkins  was  the 
first  woman  appointed  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educatiori. 
and  Welfare  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagTje  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
House  will  today  make  mention  of  a 
recent  appointment  of  which  women 
everywhere  are  very  proud— Mrs  Esther 
Peterson  who  is  our  new  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  At  the  same  time.  I 
think  we  women  might  also,  with  a  deli- 
cate .sen.se  of  needling,  remind  President 
Kennedy  that  of  the  300  hlL-h-level  ap- 
pointments that  he  has  made  in  almost 
8  months  in  office,  only  20  have  gone  to 
women,  but  we  will  do  this  in  a  positive 
and  optimistic  way  because  we  are  hope- 
ful and  sure  that  he  will  better  this 
record 

Obviously,  I  would  make  mention  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  73  Federal  judee- 
ship  appointments  under  new  legisla- 
tion to  be  made  by  the  President  and 
I  should  call  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  women  in  the 
United  States  who  are  highly  qualified 
and  eminently  eligible. 

Mr.  TRI^TBLE.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  my  col- 
leaeues  in  tribute  to  those  who  fought 
so  nobly  for  the  right  of  the  women  of 
this  country  to  vote  and  hold  public 
offlce.  It  was  indeed  a  great  victory  for 
them  and  has  been  a  great  victory  for 
all  of  us.  and  our  country  as  a  whole. 

The  country  is  a  better  country-  by  rea- 
son of  the  right  of  women  to  take  part 
in  the  pohtical  activities  from  the  pre- 


cinct to  the  top  of  the  political  struc- 
ture. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  gracious 
and  brilliant  lady  from  Washington,  and 
I  would  not  like  this  occasion  to  pass 
without  mentiomng  some  great  women 
of  Illinois. 

For  20  years  Illinois  had  gone  without 
a  Democratic  administration.  In  1912 
we  got  a  Democratic  administration  and 
in  1913  lUinois  passed  the  partial  suf- 
frage law.  So  in  Illinois  women  were 
voting  long  before  they  were  voting  in 
other  States  under  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration. But  I  would  not  give  any 
credit  to  the  Democrats  more  than  to 
the  Republicans. 

I  want  to  mention  the  names  of  these 
women.  There  was  Grace  Trout,  there 
was  Harriet  Taylor  Treadwell.  there  was 
Catherme  Waugh  McCulloch.  whose  son 
was  for  a  long  time  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Douglas.  There  was 
also  Mrs.  Medill  McConnick,  a  Repub- 
lican, and  there  was  also  Jane  Addams. 

So  in  Illinois  the  Democrats  and  the 
Republicans  joined  together,  and  we 
gave  lo  the  women  of  Illinois  the  right 
to  vote  long  before  women  m  the  other 
States  had  that  right. 

There  is  one  more  I  would  like  to 
mention.  That  is  Mrs.  Pankhurst.  I 
shall  never  forget  that  night  when  she 
came  to  Chicago  to  a  great  gathering  in 
Orchestra  HaU.  We  were  then  in  the 
midst  of  the  fight  for  women.  And  tliis 
magnetic,  dynamic  woman  delivered  one 
of  the  greatest  orations  I  have  ever 
heard. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  forget  on  this 
occasion  such  names  as  Grace  Trout, 
Harriet  Taylor  Treadwell,  Catherine 
Waugh  McCulloch.  Mrs.  Medill  Mc- 
Connick. Mrs.  Pankhurst,  and  Jane 
Addams. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington for  yielding  to  me. 

Mrs  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  his  remarks. 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
have  paid  tribute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  but  I  have  one  dis- 
tinction shared  by  no  other  Member  of 
the  House  as  she  and  I  have  lived  to- 
gether during  our  years  in  Washington. 
Therefore.  I  know  her  to  be  not  only 
an  able  legislator  but  a  good  friend  and 
a  merry  companion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  In  commemorating  this 
41st  anniversaiT  of  the  ratification  of  the 
19th  amendment,  which  gave  to  women 
the  right  to  vote  in  Federal  elections. 

As  we  commemorate  this  historic  day 
in  the  history  of  woman's  battle  for  equal 
nahts — a  battle  which,  incidentally,  is 
still  going  on  today — I  want  to  pay  a  spe- 
cial tribute  to  Susan  B.  Anthony,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  gallant  women  asso- 
ciated    with     the     suffrage     movement 
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during  the  19th  centuiT-  Susan  B.  An- 
thony lived  the  greater  part  of  her  life  in 
my  own  home  city  of  Rochester,  N.Y., 
and  her  memory  continues  to  bum 
brightly  in  the  heart  of  virtually  every 
woman  in  our  community.  As  we  pause 
momentarily  today  to  recall  that  day  in 
August  of  1920  when  women  were  first 
granted  the  right  to  vote  in  Federal  elec- 
tions, we  might  well  call  to  mind,  too, 
a  day  many  decades  earlier  when  Susan 
B.  Anthony  was  actually  jailed  for  at- 
tempting to  cast  her  ballot  in  an  election 
in  Rochester.  But  for  her  courageous 
efforts,  and  those  of  the  small  band  of 
f  arsighted  and  heroic  women  who  shared 
her  cause,  we  might  have  nothing  to 
commemorate  today. 

The  women  of  New  York  State  have 
long  been  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  equal 
rights,  and  their  efforts  have,  over  the 
years,  met  with  considerable  success. 
New  York  was  one  of  those  States  which 
had  granted  women  the  right  to  vote  in 
State  and  local  eleciions  even  before 
ratification  of  the  19th  amendment  and 
I  am  proud,  too,  of  the  fact  that  the 
New  York  Legislature  was  one  of  the  very 
first  to  ratify  the  suffrage  amendment. 

As  you  may  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amendment  was  passed  by  the  House  on 
May  21,  1919,  and  by  the  Senate  on  June 
4,  1919.  On  June  16,  just  12  days  after 
Senate  passage,  the  amendment  was 
officially  ratified  by  the  State  of  New- 
York. 

Today,  women  are  active  and  effective 
at  every  level  of  government  in  New 
York  State.  Three  of  us,  Mrs.  Kelly, 
Mrs.  St.  George,  and  myself,  are  priv- 
ileged to  serve  in  the  House,  and  there 
are  a  great  number  of  women  who  hold 
both  elective  and  appointive  positions 
throughout  the  State. 

On  the  national  scene,  too,  women 
have  made  great  strides  since  the  suf- 
frage amendment  became  law,  and  I  am 
confident  that  women  will  continue  in 
the  future  to  ass'ome  even  greater 
responsibilities  in  every  facet  of  our  na- 
tional life.  Women  have  already  be- 
come the  backbone  of  political  organiza- 
tions at  the  grassroots  level,  and  in 
recent  elections  more  women  than  men 
have  been  registered  to  vote.  Women 
are  today  playing  a  most  important  role 
in  the  field  of  education  and  they  are 
assuming  increasingly  significant  posi- 
tions in  commerce  and  industry.  In  the 
legal  profession,  women  are  making  con- 
siderable headway,  with  a  number  of  im- 
portant judgeships  now  being  held  by 
women,  and  in  the  medical  profession, 
the  selection  by  the  President  of  a 
woman  as  his  personal  physician  has 
spotlighted  the  strides  that  women  are 
making  here. 

In  summary,  the  list  of  women's 
achievements  is  long  and  varied  and  we 
can  be  proud  of  the  advances  that  have 
been  made  in  these  41  years  since  the 
ratification  of  the  19th  amendment. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  still  much 
to  be  done  if  women  are  to  fulfill  the  role 
that  should  be  ours  in  this  dynamic  pe- 
riod of  history,  and  the  task  will  not  be 
easy.  Women's  battles  have  never  been 
easy,  but  the  record  of  the  past  is  heart- 
ening and  I  am  confident  that,  as  they 
have  not  failed  in  the  past,  the  women 


of  today  and  tomorrow  will  not  fail  to 
make  the  most  of  the  wonderful  op- 
portunities which  are  theirs. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  roommate  from  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.  I 

Mrs.  DWYER,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yieldmg.  I  want 
to  comment  and  pay  tribute  to  the  very 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington for  her  outstanding  statement  this 
afternoon  in  behalf  of  all  women.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  giv- 
ing us  the  opportunity  to  point  up  the  41 
years  of  woman  suffrage  in  this  country 
which  we  are  celebrating  today.  Also  I 
would  like  to  point  out  the  outstanding 
women  who  made  it  possible. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  hopes  of  those  who  supported 
women's  suffrage  41  and  more  years  ago 
have  quite  generally  been  fulfilled,  and 
the  fears  of  those  who  opposed  this  once 
"radical"  change  in  the  Constitution 
have  been  found  groundless. 

Women  have  neither  "taken  over" 
Government  and  politics  from  their  men, 
nor  have  they  inundated  these  fields  in 
a  wave  of  irrationality  and  emotional- 
ism. After  41  years  of  exercising  their 
full  rights  as  American  citizens  In  all 
the  States,  women  have  proven  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  that  they  are  fully 
capable  of  accepting  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities that  come  with  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  political  life  of  the  Na- 
tion. In  this  respect,  women  are  not 
fundamentally  different  from  men.  Nei- 
ther better  nor  worse,  superior  or  in- 
ferior, neither  more  nor  less  talenttKl  or 
informed  or  idealistic,  women  have  dem- 
onstrated conclusively  that  they  are  the 
equals  of  men  as  citizens  of  our  great 
countrj'. 

Nevertheless,  the  passage  and  the 
ratification  of  the  19th  amendment  has 
had  far-reaching  consequences.  It 
marked,  in  the  first  place,  a  major  step 
forward  in  the  perfection  of  American 
democracy  by  prohibiting  discrimination 
on  account  of  sex.  It  acknowledged,  in 
effect,  in  the  field  of  citizenship  what 
had  become  increasingly  evident  in  many 
other  areas  of  American  life,  the  fact 
that  American  women  were  prepared  to 
take  their  place  alongside  men  as  sound. 
creative,  and  imaginative  individuals 
making  great  contributions  to  business, 
labor,  the  professions,  and  cultural  oc- 
cupations as  well  as  to  government  and 
politics. 

In  a  very  special  .sense,  however,  I  be- 
lieve women  have  had  a  particularly 
favorable  impact  on  politics.  With  the 
increased  participation  of  women  in 
politics  has  come  a  noticeable  broaden- 
ing of  the  base  of  politics.  Political 
campaigns  and  political  decisionmaking 
have  been  brought  out  from  behind  the 
closed  doors  of  clubs  and  smoke-filled 
rooms  into  the  broad  light  of  day.  To  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  before,  candi- 
dates have  been  selected  and  elections 
won  on  the  healthy  basis  of  public  dis- 
cussion of  issues  and  candidates,  even  on 
the  local  level.    By  virtue  of  their  role 


as  the  grassroots  campaigners  of  both 
major  parties,  women  have  holped  to 
popularize  the  political  coffee  meeting, 
tlie  public  forum,  the  telephone  and 
letterwritmg  campaign.  Through  these 
ar.d  other  techniques,  candidates  and 
officeholders  have  been  encouraged  to 
leave  their  headquarters  and  meet  the 
people.  They  have  been  forced  to  deal 
with  issues,  answer  questions,  and  face 
their  opponents  publicly  The  public — 
and  politics — have  both  been  the  bene- 
ficiaries 

Women  have  come  a  long  way  in  poli- 
tics and  govermnent  during  these  past 
41  years.  For  the  first  time  in  a  national 
election,  it  is  estimated  that  in  1960  ap- 
proximately as  many  women  voted  as  did 
men.  Likewise,  the  percentage  of  eli- 
gible women  who  cast  their  ballot  came 
clo.ser  than  ever  before  to  the  percentage 
of  eligible  men  who  voted.  Indeed, 
women  today  hold  the  balanv.e  of  power 
in  politics. 

While  the  number  of  women  holding 
public  office  today  has  lagged  somewhat 
behind  women's  general  participation  in 
politics,  here.  too.  the  record  is  increas- 
ingly impressive.  At  a  recent  count. 
7  women  were  secretaries  of  State, 
34  women  were  State  senators,  and  294 
women  were  State  representatives.  Dur- 
ing the  8  years  of  the  previous  adminis- 
tration, over  400  qualified  women  were 
appointed  to  top-level  posts  in  Federal 
agencies,  commissions,  and  the  diplo- 
matic corps.  This  is  an  alltime  record. 
Here  in  the  Congress,  too,  another  all- 
time  record  has  been  set  with  17  women 
Representatives  and  2  women  Senators. 

This  record.  Mr.  Speaker,  indicates  to 
me  that  many  of  the  former  obstacles 
to  women's  participation  in  American 
political  life  are  gradually  disappearing. 
Most  Americans  today.  I  believe,  are  will- 
ing to  consider  the  qu'ilifications  of  all 
candidates  for  public  office  and  to  make 
their  choices  accordingly. 

I  am  sure  that  women,  for  their  part, 
ask  only  that  they  be  considered,  so  far 
as  politics  is  concerned,  as  good  citizens 
with  the  same  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties as  all  other  citizens.  And  as  candi- 
dates for  public  office,  women  ask  only 
that  their  qualifications  for  office  be 
judged  on  the  same  basis  as  all  other 
candidates. 

The  vision  that  inspired  Susan  B.  An- 
thony and  her  fellow  suffragettes,  the 
vision  thai  brought  into  being  the  19th 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
has  today  become  reality.  It  is  espe- 
cially appropriate.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
at  a  time  when  our  Nation  as  never  be- 
fore relies  on  its  women  for  so  much  of 
our  national  greatness  that  we  here  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  pay 
tribute  to  their  memory  and  their  ac- 
complishment. 

Mrs.  REECE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Tennessee,  [Mrs. 
Reece]. 

Mrs.  REECE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
ri.se  to  as.sociate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentlewoman  from  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  the  other 
speakers  who  have  preceded  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  41  years  ago,  August  24. 
1920,  a  special  session  of  the  Tennes.see 
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Legislature  ratified  the  19th,  or  woman's 
suffrage  amendment.  Thus.  Tennessee 
became  the  36l.h  and  all-tmportanl  SLat(.' 
to  ratify  the  woman's  suffrage  amend- 
ment— ail  important  because  this  made 
the  19th  amendmerit  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  law  of  the  land. 

I  feci  highly  honored  to  bt-  a  member 
of  the  present  delegation  from  the  great 
Volunteer  State  that  made  this  contri- 
bution to  the  progress  of  our  countiy 
and  to  women  in  particular. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yi<']d'^ 

Mis.  M.^Y.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  !  Mr.  Ke^rnsI. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  say  this  on  this  great  anniversai-y 
of  women's  suffrage.  The  women 
started  from  7ero  politically — but  I  want 
to  say  that  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
as  a  Member  of  the  Congress.  I  have  had 
cordial  and  pleasant  associations  with 
the  women  who  have  served  so  faithfully 
in  their  devotion  to  their  political  party 
and  they  have  added  important  legisla- 
tion to  the  statute  books  to  advance  the 
United  States  of  Amrrica. 

I  think  the  women  who  have  .•served 
in  the  Congre.'^s  have  done  a  wonderful 
job. 

Mrs.  MAY.  On  behalf  of  the  women 
Members  of  the  House.  I  thank  the  pen- 
tlrman  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr  SCHADERERG  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  eentlewoman  yield"' 

Mrs  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  SCHADEBERG.  Mr  Speaker,  be- 
fore coming  to  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se  to- 
day I  walked  through  the  lower  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  and  pau-^ed  for  just  a 
moment  before  the  memorial  erected 
there  to  those  great  women  who  worked 
and  pioneered  for  72  years  to  make  pos- 
sible the  19th  amendment  It  took  cour- 
age, perseverance,  stick-to-itiveness,  and 
a  sincere  belief  m  the  cause  to  which  they 
had  dedicated  themselves — to  carry  on 
their  tireless  battle  for  so  many  years. 

It  was  Elizabeth  Stanton  who  penned 
these  words  across  a  sheet  of  paper  as 
she  and  other  women  composed  a  dec- 
laration of  sentiment.  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident  that  all  men  and 
women  are  created  equal." 

It  does  seem  strange,  yet  not  so  strange 
considering  the  character  of  these  who 
went  west,  that  it  was  the  Territory,'  of 
Wyoming  with  only  1.049  pioneer  women 
who  in  1869  became  the  first  to  win  the 
franchise.  From  then  on  it  was  an  up- 
hill fight  every  step  of  the  way  and  it 
took  another  51  years  before  the  final 
and  last  Slate — Tennessee — finally  rati- 
fied the  amendment  and  sent  it  on  to 
Washington  on  August  26.  1920.  The 
State  Department  immediately  sent  it 
on  to  the  Justice  Department  for  certi- 
fication. 

As  a  pastor  of  churches  for  the  past 
25  years  I  testify  with  authonty  that 
whenever  a  significant  task  m  the 
church  needed  doing,  the  women  of  the 
church  could  be  counted  on  to  do  their 
part.  They  were  never  found  wanting. 
They  were  in  the  forefront  of  every 
major  project  for  progress. 

Everyone  of  us  in  this  body  must  rim 
for  office — for  reelection.     We  all  know 


and  appreciate  the  great  power  and  im- 
portance of  women  and  the  women's 
vote — we  know  lliat  some  of  the  most 
effective  efforts  made  in  a  campaign  are 
made  by  the  women — pointing  up  that 
same  sincerity  of  purpose — that  same 
belief  m  a  cause — that  same  persever- 
ance and  that  same  stick-to-it-iveness 
that  won  for  them  the  franchise  41  years 
aeo.  My  hat  is  off  to  the  women  as  we 
spend  this  hour  today  commemorating 
the  anniversary  of  their  victory  and  the 
ratification  of  the  19th  amendment. 

Mr.  FRELINGHLT^'SEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHU^'SEX.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I,  too,  would  like  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  congratulating  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  on  her  very 
fine  presentation  and  on  a  veiT  timely 
reminder  of  the  anniversary  of  the  rati- 
fication of  the  19th  amendment. 

I  would  hke  to  say  that  I  agree  witli 
the  gentlewonian  from  New  York  that  it 
IS  unfortunate,  even  deplorable,  that  we 
do  not  have  more  women  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  and,  indeed,  ui  political  life. 
Having  run  against  one  such  in  one  of 
my  campaigns  I  know  the  shape  of 
things  to  come,  although  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  win. 

But  I  recognize  that  they  are  capable 
and  represent  a  verj-  formidable  accom- 
plishment in  this  area.  I  pay  tribute  to 
them.  I  think  they  do  much  to  leaven 
inequalities  v.here  they  exist.  I  think 
we  should  pay  tribute  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  all  women  both  before  and 
after  ratification  of  this  amendment. 

As  the  gentlewoman  spoke  she  re- 
ferred to  President  Wilson  and  the  fac* 
that  he  was  indifferent  and  even  hostile 
at  one  time  to  this  effort  to  secure  suf- 
frage. Unfortunately.  I  do  not  have 
enough  years  to  have  participated  or  to 
have  been  aware  myself  of  the  efforts 
that  were  made  during  World  War  I,  but 
it  so  happens  that  it  reminds  me  that  my 
own  grandmother  was  a  very  active  suf- 
fragette Slie  engaged  in  some  picket- 
ing of  the  White  House  during  World 
War  I  and  ended  up  in  jail.  Of  course. 
such  things  could  not  occur  today.  I 
recognize  that  there  are  other  ways  of 
accomplishing  objectives.  But  it  did  re- 
mind me  that  there  was  real  effort  in- 
volved with  perhaps  a  lack  of  foresight 
in  the  antagonism  of  some  men. 

We  have  grown  accustomed  to  and,  in- 
deed, longed  !or  women  sharing  in  our 
political  efforts.  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  gentlewoman  what  I  am  sure  she 
knows  already  that  many  of  us  mere  men 
are  also  active  supporters  of  the  equal 
rights  for  women  amendment.  And  in 
many  other  ways  we  all  hope  that  they 
will  continue  to  contribute  as  much  to 
our  political  life  as  they  do  to  our 
domestic. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  Uie  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  and  congratulate  her. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  hke  to  commend  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  for  her  lead- 
ership m  taking  this  time  to  pay  tribute 
to  tlie  revolution  in  American  democ- 
racy and  politics  that  was  accomplished 
by  I  he  19ih  amendment.  It  so  happens 
that  I  am  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Rochester  where  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
as  has  been  mentioned  earher,  gained 
her  education  and  perhaps  some  of  her 
zeal  and  devotion  to  this  cause  which  led 
to  the  great  career  that  she  had  in 
paving  the  way  for  this  great  amend- 
ment. 

Of  course,  I  feel  as  many  of  my  col- 
leagues do  who  have  expressed  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  great  addition  that 
lias  been  made  to  this  House  by  the 
women  Members,  so  ably  being  repre- 
sented today  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washmgton.  They  make  up  in  quality 
what  they  may  lack  in  quantity.  And 
as  the  gentlewoman  has  said,  it  will  only 
be  a  few  years.  I  am  sure,  before  the 
quality  is  matched  by  the  quantity.  I 
might  also  add  that  in  my  judgment  it 
will  only  be  a  few  years  before  we  can 
look  to  a  woman  President  and  a  woman 
Vice  President.  I  am  sure  that  that  is 
something  we  can  all  look  foward  to 
with  great  anticipation. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that 
there  are  two  things  which  this  amend- 
ment has  done  in  particular  that  all 
of  us  who  have  nin  for  office  are  aware 
of.  One  of  them,  as  has  been  said  be- 
fore, has  been  the  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm that  women  have  brought  to 
political  hfe.  I  am  sure  that  anyone 
who  has  run  for  office  knows  that  if 
you  have  one  or  two  or  three  eager  and 
enthusiastic  women  on  your  side,  often 
it  is  something  that  is  much  more  valu- 
able than  a  large  paper  organization. 
And  I  think  since  the  19th  amendment 
has  come  into  effect  there  has  been 
much  less  of  what  has  been  referred  to 
as  machine  politics.  Women  are  able 
to  accomplish  miracles  that  machines 
sometimes  cannot  accomplish.  And  they 
make  their  decisions  not  on  the  basis 
of  cliches  but  on  the  basis  of  the  issues 
as  they  see  them.  I  think  in  these  two 
fields  there  has  been  a  genuine  revolu- 
tion in  American  politics  for  which  we 
can  ail  be  grateful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  join  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  accomplishments 
that  have  come  about  as  a  result  of  this 
amendment. 

Mrs   MAY     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  am  very  happy  to 
join  with  others  in  this  body  in  express- 
ing pleasure  at  the  commemoration  of 
this  anniversary,  which  is  so  well  ar- 
ranged under  her  direction. 

I  have  served  with  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  in  my  committee  work 
and  know  full  well  the  dedication  she 
has  brought  to  her  service  in  this  body. 
Having  worked  with  her,  I  can  say  that 
she  has  reflected  great  credit  on  her  sex 
in  the  performance  of  her  duties. 

I  think  all  of  us  will  do  well  to  observe 
this  anniversary  and  think  of  its  sig- 
nificance.    I    am    somewhat    astonished 
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to  think  that  there  existed  this  sig- 
nificant opposition  to  women's  suffrage 
when  it  was  first  introduced,  but  today 
with  increased  cultural  and  economic 
opportunities  for  women  we  find  that 
they  have  been  brought  into  effect  in 
what  was  formerly  the  exclusive  domain 
of  men.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  cite 
a  significant  field  of  endeavor  where 
women  have  not  demonstrated  their  abil- 
ity to  perform  effectively. 

I  would  say  the  most  striking  illustra- 
tion is  in  the  field  of  government,  because 
at  the  local.  State,  and  Federal  level  we 
are  aware  of  women  who  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  public  service,  sometimes 
at  great  sacrifice  to  themselves  and  their 
families.  This  House  and  the  other 
body  of  Congress  are  clearly  stronger 
and  more  responsible  because  of  the 
presence  of  the  distinguished  ladies  serv- 
ing with  us.  Their  performance  has 
earned  for  them  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  all.  They  and  others  in  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  certainly  have 
vindicated  the  desires  and  aspirations  of 
those  who  pioneered  this  movement  in 
the  19th  century. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  laud  these  achieve- 
ments, rather,  it  is  incumbent  ui>on 
those  who  represent  the  people  to  secure 
for  all  women  of  the  Nation  equal  rights 
under  the  law.  Discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  sex  still  remains  despite  the 
progress  made  in  the  last  four  decades. 
Congress  should  act  boldly  to  assure  all 
people  equal  rights. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  that  the  Congresswoman  from 
Washington  asked  for  this  time  to  com- 
memorate the  passage  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  according  to  women 
the  right  to  vote. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  not  as  many  women 
Members  of  Congress  as  the  proportion 
of  women  in  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try. Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
we  do  not  require  proportional  represen- 
tation of  women  in  Congress,  for  if  we 
did  it  would  mean  that  some  day  women 
would  be  limited  from  serving  in  Con- 
gress in  case  the  electorate  decided  to 
send  here  75  percent,  80  percent,  or  more 
women.  So  let  us  let  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may  and  be  thankful  now  that  our 
able  Congresswomen  make  up  in  charm 
and  intelligence  what  they  lack  in  num- 
bers. 

My  good  friend  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Pirnie]  alluded  to  the  opposition  to  the 
19th  amendment  when  it  was  first  pro- 
posed. Ten  years  ago,  at  the  personal 
request  of  President  Truman,  I  made  a 
study  of  "scare  words" — predictions  of 
doom  and  gloom  which  had  been  made 
whenever  any  new  idea  had  been  pro- 
posed. Every  step  of  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  this  Nation's  history 
has  been  taken  in  the  face  of  dire  pre- 
dictions by  those  who  resent  change. 
Every  piece  of  liberal  legislation  has 
been  confronted  by  the  calamity-howl- 
ers who  screamed  that  socialism  or 
the  end  of  the  world  was  surely  around 


the  comer.  So  it  was  with  woman  suf- 
frage too.  They  even  predicted  that 
this  would  mean  an  end  to  sex,  but 
women  are  voting  and  the  world  is  still 
going  around.  I  salute  those  coura- 
geous women  who  stuck  to  their  pruici- 
pi.es  and  refused  to  be  ridiculed  or  intimi- 
dated by  the  enemies  of  progress. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  occasion 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  fir.st  woman  elected 
to  Congress  in  West  Virginia,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Kee.  I  know  my  colleagues 
join  nie  in  wishing  for  her  a  quick  re- 
covery and  an  early  return  from  her  re- 
cent illness.  By  her  service  oa  the 
Committees  of  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
Government  Operations  she  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  development  of 
sound  and  constructive  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  seem  unusual  for 
a  bachelor  to  be  making  a  speech  about 
w'hat  woman  suffrage  has  accomplished 
for  this  country.  Somehow  the  idea  has 
been  circulated  that  just  because  a  man 
is  a  bachelor,  he  may  not  fully  appreciate 
the  talents  and  accomplishments  of 
women.  I  would  like  the  record  to  in- 
dicate my  vigorous  contention  that  noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Gertrude  Atherton  once  wrote: 

No  matter  how  hard  ,h  man  may  labor, 
some  woman  is  always  in  the  background  of 
his  mind. 

I  would  like  to  testify  to  the  truth- 
fulness of  this  statement.  F\irther- 
more.  I  serve  notice  that  when  it  was 
stated  in  my  official  biography  in  the 
Congressional  Directory— "Not  yet  mar- 
ried " — this  was  no  idle  promise. 

Others  have  alluded  to  the  tremendous 
contribution  which  women  have  made  to 
their  campaigns.  This  is  truly  amazing 
The  social  side  of  politics,  which  is  so 
important  in  and  out  of  season,  would,  of 
course,  collapse  without  women,  "^"^hen 
it  comes  to  telephoning,  doorbell  ringing. 
organizing  coffee  hours,  carrying  on 
neighborhood  projects,  and  getting  out 
the  vote,  women  have  it  all  over  men. 
In  1960,  the  wives  of  State  candidates  in 
West  Virginia  organized  a  caravan  which 
drove  from  town  to  town,  to  join  with 
local  women  and  stir  up  interest  in  the 
campaign.  The  results  were  sensation- 
ally good. 

But  above  all,  women,  since  they  have 
earned  the  right  to  vote,  have  helped 
raise  the  moral  tone  of  government  and 
politics.  I  firmly  believe  they  have 
helped  to  reduce  corruption,  machine 
rule,  and  the  seamy  side  of  politics  Per- 
haps mo.st  important,  women  have 
brought  forcibly  to  the  forefront  the  in- 
escapable fact  that  the  survival  of  man- 
kind itself  is  based  on  the  restless  search 
for  world  peace. 

Mrs.  MAY.     I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
occasion  to  speak  as  the  dean  of  the 
delegation  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  State  of  Washington.  We 
are  not  only  proud  of  Mrs.  May,  we  are 
also  proud  of  Julia  Butler  Hansen. 
Both  of  our  lady  colleagues  have  shown 
by  their  character  and  ability  that  they 


have  much  to  offer  in  the  deliberations 
of  this  great  representative  body. 

As  a  youth,  I  used  to  hear  many  fa- 
thers and  husbands  refer  to  their  wife 
as  "the  woman."  You  do  not  hear  that 
any  more.  It  seems  that  the  matter  of 
raising  the  generation  which  is  to  follow 
has  become  a  partnershiiJ — which  is  as  it 
should  be.  I  am  happy  that  women  are 
taking  an  active  part  in  framing  the 
rules  of  this  great  game  of  life  both  in 
our  domestic  aff:\irs  as  well  as  in  our  in 
ternational  affaiis.  I  can  see  the  worth 
of  the  work  that  they  are  doing.  I  know 
they  have  great  concern  in  trying  to 
solve  the  problems  that  we  face  today 
and  to  prepare  ourselves  for  whatever 
the  future  may  bring  As  partners  in  the 
game  of  life  and  as  fellow  Members  in 
this  representative  body,  they  add  a 
spice  and  a  wi.sdom  that  all  of  us  ap- 
preciate. 

Mrs.  MAY.    I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jer.sey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
that  our  colleague,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington,  should  receive  the 
compliments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  of  the  Nation  for  bringing  to 
our  attention  the  very  important  sig- 
nificance of  this  day.  Our  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Washington  who  now 
occupies  the  well  of  the  House  and  our 
other  able  women  Members  of  the  House 
have  by  their  records  of  character  and 
ability  not  only  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Nation  how  important  it  is  to 
have  women  in  government,  but  have 
provided  the  examples  to  encourage 
more  and  m.ore  women  to  participate  in 
the  affairs  of  government.  In  my  own 
area,  a  woman  whom  I  will  always  re- 
member, Edna  B.  Conklin,  who  became 
the  greatest  Repubhcan  leader  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  I  would  say 
the  greatest  either  of  men  or  women,  by 
her  example  and  leadership  not  only  in 
matters  of  participation  in  government, 
but  by  participation  in  community  ef- 
forts and  in  many  charitable  fields,  at- 
tamed  a  position  of  great  eminence. 
That  was  because  she  was  willing  to  sac- 
rifice of  her  time  and  to  provide  the 
sinews  of  work  to  get  things  going  and 
to  mold  character  and  integrity  in  young 
people  and  to  build  better  government. 
Of  course,  what  I  can  say  about  her, 
po.ssibly.  cannot  be  said  of  every  woman 
But  she  not  only  was  interested  in  get- 
ting women  into  government — she  was 
not  only  interested  in  getting  women  in- 
to political  organizations,  but  she  en- 
couraged young  people,  both  male  and 
female,  to  participate  in  government. 
My  own  small  beginning  in  politics  came 
about  through  this  lady  interesting  me 
in  politics  and  getting  me  to  go  out  and 
work.  She  was  a  fine  leader  and  a  typi- 
cal example  of  the  type  of  person  that 
makes  for  better  government  in  this 
country. 

I  want  to  congratulate  again  our  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mrs.  MayI  for  doing  a  fine  job. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
colleague. 
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Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield'' 

Mrs  MAY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota, 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
our  distinguished  and  able  colleague,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  I  Mrs. 
MayI,  for  bringing  this  important  oc- 
casion to  our  attention  I  recall  from 
the  time  of  my  earliest  youth  that  old 
saying,  as  all  of  you  have.  "The  hand  that 
rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world."  I, 
too.  should  like  to  see  more  of  the  distaff 
side  of  our  households  represented  here 
in  Washington.  On  this  occasion  we 
would  be  remiss  in  our  expressions  of 
gratitude  for  women  in  politics  if  wives 
were  not  included  in  our  words  of  ap- 
preciation. Were  it  not  for  the  wonder- 
ful help  that  wives  are  to  their  husbands 
many  of  us  would  not  be  here  in  this 
great  representative  body  of  the  Con- 
gress, 

More  of  those  whose  hands  rock  the 
cradle  and  rule  the  world  find  it  a  little 
more  difficult  to  gam  entrance  to  this 
body  because  the  many  capable  women 
who  would  aspire  to  such  high  oflBce  do 
not  have  wives  behind  them.  They  are 
thus  going  to  be  handicapped  in  their 
struggle  to  find  their  way  into  the  Halls 
of  Congress,  but  find  it  they  will — single- 
handedly  if  necessary  And  what  a  re- 
assuring and  stabilizing  influence  they 
are  once  they  arrive. 

The  women  in  South  Dakota.  Republi- 
can and  Democrat,  have  given  great 
leadership  to  politics  in  its  highest  sense. 
In  my  party,  were  it  not  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Republican  women  and  their 
devotion  to  the  finest  principles  of  good 
government,  coupled  with  their  willing- 
ness, at  great  sacrifice,  to  work  tirelessly 
toward  the  furthering  of  these  principles 
I  would  not  now  have  the  honor  of  rep- 
resenting the  First  District  of  South 
Dakota  in  this  most  distinguished  delib- 
erative body  of  the  free  world.  I  know 
the  fine  women  of  the  other  party  are 
likewise  so  dedicated.  To  all  of  them 
and  for  their  efforts  the  citizens  of  my 
State  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  I 
thank  the  very  capable  gentlelady  from 
Washington  for  extending,  to  me,  this 
privilege  to  add  my  inadequate  words  of 
appreciation  to  all  those  who  have  made 
possible  the  effective  participation  of 
the  women  of  America  in  the  art  and 
science  of  politics.  They  added  to  its 
dignity  and  increased  its  true  meaning 
Mrs.  MAY  There  are  two  things  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota.  First,  he  has  said  that 
successful  men  must  always  give  credit 
to  the  women  behind  them — their  wives. 
I  would  say  that  it  is  equally  true,  there- 
fore, that  we  women  in  Congress  must 
pay  the  same  great  tribute  to  the  men 
who  stand  behind  us  and  encourage  our 
endeavors.  In  this  respect,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  make  public 
acknowledgment  of  my  love  for  and 
gratitude  to  my  own  husband.  Jim. 
Were  it  not  for  his  patience  and  under- 
standing and  his  belief  in  me.  I  would 
never  have  had  the  great  privilege  of 
standing  before  you,  my  colleagues,  in 
the  well  of  the  House  today  on  this  com- 


memorative occasion.  Second,  may  I 
just  make  this  remark  in  connection 
with  the  statement  the  gentleman  made, 
referring  to  the  old  saying — 'The  hand 
that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world," 
Would  God  that  this  were  true,  because 
if  it  were,  today  we  would  have  world 
peace.  And,  perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant thing  any  of  us  could  have  in  mind 
today  as  we  talk  about  the  contributions 
that  women  have  made  and  the  potential 
contributions  they  have  to  make,  we  can 
only  hope  that  this  will  mean  that  more 
of  us  will  be  working  side  by  side  with 
men  everywhere,  in  every  area  of  this 
world,  toward  the  one  thing  that  really 
matters  most  of  all,  and  that  is  world 
peace 

Mr.    SCRANTON       Mr    Speaker,   will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs    MAY.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.     I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman and  I  wish  to  commend  her.  as 
have  so  many  people  this  afternoon,  for 
taking   the   occasion   she   has   today   in 
commemorating  the  41st  anniversary'  of 
the  ratification  of  the  19th  amendment. 
I   am    sure  that   this   is   an    hour   that 
should  be  dedicated  to  all  the  women  of 
America,  of  course,  but  there  are  special 
groups  that  we  ought  to  remember  on 
this     particular     occasion.       First     and 
foremost,  perhaps,  is  the  group  that  rep- 
resents your  sex  in  this  particular  body, 
whom  we  greatly  admire — all  of  the  fine 
women   who  are   here   in   the   Congress 
of    the   United    States,    and    the   many 
more  who  are  to  come.     Secondly,  there 
are  those  who  have  dedicated  so  much 
of  their  time  and  their  lives  to  achievmg 
this  amendment,  some  of  whom  suffered 
even  imprisonment  for  such,  including 
a  number  of  Pennsylvanians,    And  I  am 
happy   to   note   that   one   of   those   who 
worked  so  diligently  for  this  cause  was 
my   own   mother,   who  was   particularly 
active  in  this  field  and  dedicated  a  good 
part  of  her  life  to  achieving  this  orig- 
inal amendment      Also,  it  seem^  to  me 
that  on  this  occasion  we  should  remem- 
ber that  at  the  present  time  there  is  a 
new  effort  being  made  for  the  adoption 
of  an  amendment  which  will  give  equal 
rights  under  the  law  to  women,     I  am 
proud    to    be    one    of   the    Members,   of 
which  there  are  a  number  in  this  body, 
who  has  introduced  such  a  resolution  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,     We 
may   remember  that   this  was  first   in- 
troduced  by  the  then   Senator  Charles 
Curtis,  who  became  Vice  President  later 
on  under  the  Republican   banner,   and 
also  by  Congressman  Anthony  of  Kan- 
sas, who  was  a  nephew  of  the  famous 
Susan  B.  Anthony  and  therefore  an  ap- 
propriate   instigator    of    this    particular 
resolution.    Last  but  by  no  means  least, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the    House    that    we    have    currently    a 
number    of    wonderful    people    who    are 
attempting     to     have     this     resolution 
adopted    in   the   House    of   Representa- 
tives,  including   the  gentlewoman   from 
Washington    herself    and    the    present 
leader  of  this  group,   the  gentlewoman 
fiom    New    York    [Mrs.    St.    George!. 
And,   I  would,  hope  that  the  House,  in 
remembering   this  occasion  of  41   vears 


ago.  will  also  remember  that  we  have  on 
the  books  today  a  resolution  which  is 
of  equal  importance  and  of  even  more 
immediate  importance,  perhaps,  than 
the  one  that  was  adopted  some  years 
ago. 

Although  we  defer  in  some  instances 
to  States  like  the  one  the  gentlewoman 
represents  for  having  progressive-mind- 
ed thinkers,  nevertheless  we  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  pride  ourselves  that  we 
were  the  seventh  State  to  ratify  this 
particular  19th  amendment,  and  in  this 
session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
action  has  been  taken  almost  unani- 
mously, calling  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  pass  a  new  resolution 
which  would  mean  another  amendment 
in  suppori  of  the  women  of  America. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington for  yielding. 

Mr.  PELLY  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs,  MAY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  think  it  is  pretty  ob- 
vious that  one  of  the  reasons  more  men 
tlian  women  hold  pubhc  ofiBce  is  because 
women  have  the  even  higher  responsi- 
bility for  bearing  and  rearing  children 
and  looking  aft^r  the  family.  Neverthe- 
less. It  seems  to  me  women  are  perform- 
ing a  tremendotis  service  in  the  interest 
of  the  countrj-  by  following  politics;  and 
I  know,  as  one  who  has  a  district  far 
away  from  Washington,  that  the  women 
truly  are  performing  a  very  fine  service 
in  that  respect  in  expressing  their  views 
on  legislative  matters  and  on  the  issues 
of  the  day 

I  would  not  want  this  occasion  of  the 
commemoration  of  the  ratification  of  the 
19th  amendment  to  pass  without  saying 
how  proud  we  of  the  Washington  delega- 
tion are  of  our  two  fine  gentlewomen  our 
State  has  sent  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We  think  they  are  about  the 
be.st  justification  *or  the  19th  amend- 
ment that  we  know. 

Mrs,  MAY.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia,  I  would  like 
to  add  just  a  word  of  personal  apprecia- 
tion to  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington and  join  with  her  and  our  other 
colleagues  in  honoring  these  great  ladies 
who  have  labored  so  hard  and  long  to 
make  woman  suffrage  possible  in  this 
country.  Through  my  reading  of  his- 
tory I  am  impre.ssed  with  the  great  good 
these  women  have  done,  because  I  thor- 
oughly believe  that  the  poUtics  of  this 
cotmtry  have  been  bettered  considerably 
by  woman  suffrage  and  the  part  our 
ladies  have  played  in  both  Government 
and  politics;  and  I  want  to  tell  the  gen- 
tlewoman how  deeply  grateful  I  am  to 
the  ladies  of  the  First  District  of  Geor- 
gia who  meant  so  much  in  my  fii-st  elec- 
tion to  the  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Georgia 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  think  perhaps  all  of  us, 
whether  we  are  Congresswomen  or  Con- 
pressmen  owe  a  tremendous  debt  to  the 
women  of  our  districts  In  this  respect. 

Mr  CHENOWETH  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 
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Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  also  want  tc 
commend  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington for  her  splendid  statement  and 
f-r:  reminding  us  of  this  41st  anniversary 
of  the  19th  amendment.  I  recall 
L  iiit  Colorado  was  the  first  State  to  give 
\  oni"n  the  right  to  vote.  Did  the  gentle- 
»voman  mention  that? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  believe  I  mentioned  it  in 
my  earlier  statement. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Then  I  am  cor- 
rect in  my  recollection. 

Mrs.   MAY.     Yes. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Our  people  in 
Colorado  are  very  proud  of  the  part 
women  have  played  in  the  development 
of  our  great  State.  I  would  like  to  re- 
mind the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
that  the  only  memorial  the  State  of 
Colorado  has  in  Statuary  Hall  is  a  statue 
of  a  most  distinguished  woman  doctor, 
Florence  R.  Sabin.  This  statue  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Sabin,  was  placed  in  the  Capitol 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Colorado  Chapter  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women. 

Over  the  years  the  women  of  Colorado 
have  played  a  most  important  and  vital 
part  in  the  development  of  Colorado. 
We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  can 
never  be  repaid  to  the  pioneer  women 
who  settled  in  Colorado  and  other  West- 
em  States.  Without  their  sacrifices  and 
willingness  to  endure  hardships,  the 
West  would  never  have  been  conquered. 
They  made  it  possible  for  us  to  enjoy 
our  present  benefits  and  blessings.  I 
pay  tribute  to  these  great  women  and 
am  proud  that  Colorado  was  the  first 
State  to  give  them  equal  suffrage.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton and  congratulate  her  on  her  most  in- 
teresting statement. 

Mrs.  MAY.  There  is  just  a  little  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  the  interpretation 
of  whether  Colorado  acted  as  a  terri- 
torial legislature  or  as  a  State.  Some 
of  these  States  granted  woman  suffrage 
before  they  became  States. 

For  the  record,  however,  Colorado  cer- 
tainly is  to  be  commended  in  that  the 
record  shows  that  in  1893  the  male  vot- 
ers of  Colorado  apparently  ceded  suf- 
frage to  women,  the  first  State  so  to  do. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  join  in  commending 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington  for 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  American  public  to 
the  great  contribution  that  has  been 
made  by  women  in  all  phases  of  our  ex- 
istence. I  am  convinced  it  is  women 
who  provide  the  industry  and  the  ideal- 
ism that  carries  the  banner  forward  in 
every  great  cause. 

In  ray  home  community  there  was 
.such  a  woman,  who  was  working  from 
the  time  she  was  a  young  lady  in  aiding 
Susan  B.  Anthony.  I  refer  to  Ada 
James,  who  embarked  on  the  cause  of 
woman  suffrage  and  carried  forward 
with  such  great  determination  that  Wis- 
consin was  the  first  State  in  the  Union 
to    ratify    the     19th    amendment.      As 


a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  seven 
legislatures  in  session  at  the  time  that 
had  the  oppwrtunity  to  pass  upon  this 
question,  A  race  developed  to  see  which 
would  be  the  first  State  to  ratify.  Illi- 
nois ratified  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  State  of  Wisconsin.  But  Ada  James 
developed  such  momentum  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  that  she  induced  her 
father,  the  late  D.  G.  James,  State  sen- 
ator in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to  carry 
the  word  from  Madison,  Wis.,  to  Wash- 
ington. The  ink  was  .>till  wet  on  the  bill 
when  he  made  the  train  for  Washington 
and  beat  the  special  delivery  from  the 
State  of  Illinois.  Thus  Wisconsin  be- 
came the  first  State  to  ratify. 

I  again  want  to  commend  the  crentle- 
woman  for  calling  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  public  this  great  contribu- 
tion, and  I  congratulate  her  for  the 
great  service  she  is  rendering  in  this 
body. 

Mrs.  MAY.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  extend  my  thanks  to  the  .trentlewoman 
from  Washington  for  making  it  poR-sible 
for  us  to  commemorate  the  adoption  of 
the  19th  amendment. 

Tliere  are  several  qualities  that  I  think 
stand  out  very  clearly  in  the  type  of  serv- 
ice that  we  see  perfoi-med  by  the  women 
of  our  society,  and  especially  those  hold- 
ing public  office.  I  can  think  of  five 
qualities  that  I  wish  to  enumerate  be- 
cause they  are  the  kind  of  characteris- 
tics that  we  need  more  fully  expressed  in 
public  service. 

First.  The  women  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  associating  with  in  civic  life 
have  always  shown  a  tremendous  sense 
of  dedication  far  and  beyond  even  their 
own  capacity,  physically  to  carry  op  the 
job.  j| 

Second.  They  show  a  willingness  to 
stand  firmly  for  principle,  even  though  it 
is  politically  expedient  to  go  in  another 
direction.  I  thing  this  is  an  admirable 
quality  that  many  of  us  would  like  to 
have  in  our  own  makeup  but  are  iiot  al- 
ways willing  to  allow  to  come  forward. 
We  definitely  see  this  sterling  character- 
istic expressed  by  women  in  public  life. 
even  though  the  odds  for  success  may  be 
slight. 

Third.  I  think  women  bring  a  dignity 
and  poise  to  public  office  that  we  do  not 
always  see  in  some  of  our  other  public 
officials. 

Fourth.  They  bring  a  vigor  and  en- 
thusiasm that  is  refreshing  to  see  in 
our  public  life.  They  are  wiUmg  to  ex- 
ert the  enthusiasm  that  is  needed  some- 
times to  put  over  a  project  that  peo- 
ple say  "You  are  not  being  practical. 
the  task  is  impossible." 

I  have  found  in  connection  with  my 
own  election,  when  the  predictions  were 
that  it  could  not  be  done,  that  the  women 
in  the  campaign  came  forward  and  said, 
"It  can  be  done." 

Finally,  and  most  important,  I  think 
the  women  of  our  countrj-  bring  a  sense 
of  spiritual  values  to  our  public  affairs 
that  is  desperately  needed. 


I  am  proud  to  associate  myself  with 
the  rf-marks  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington.  I  thank  her  for  giving  us 
this  opportunity  to  express  our  warm 
appreciation  for  the  job  that  the  women 
of  this  country  are  doing. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  RorssELOxi  and 
would  like  to  comment  that  probably 
in  paying  this  fine  tribute  to  the  women 
of  America  on  the  five  different  counts 
he  probably  has  at  the  same  tune  set 
up  for  us  five  goals  that  we  should  al- 
ways strive  to  achieve. 

Mr  B-\RRY  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield '' 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  commendation  to  the 
very  great  presentation  which  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  made  tins  afternoon,  and 
to  pay  recognition  at  the  same  time  to 
the  great  strides  that  have  been  made  by 
women  at  great  sacriiice  over  the  years. 
I  hope  that  the  equal  rights  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lastly.  I  must  say  that 
in  most  endeavors  when  there  may  be 
doubt  as  to  their  success,  it  is  when 
women  jom  them  that  they  become  a 
success.  That,  m  my  opinion,  is  the 
greatest  tribute  I  can  pay  to  woman- 
hood— the  value  of  their  endeavor  in 
any  public  matter  of  importance  affect- 
ing the  Nation. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  41  years 
ago  the  Secretary  of  State  proclaimed  in 
effect  the  19th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  declaring 
■'the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  sex."  'Congress 
shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article 
by  appi-opriate  legislation." 

I  think  it  is  sale  to  say  the  movement 
for  woman  suffrage  as  such  never  began. 
It  always  existed.  Every  race  has  claimid 
superiority  over  others,  every  nation  has 
boasted  its  superiority  over  others,  and 
centuries  before  Blackstone.  men  set  up 
the  rule  that  "husband  and  wife  ai-e  one 
and  that  one  is  me."  More,  each  up- 
holder of  supremacy  based  its  claim  upon 
divine  authority.  Thousands  of  yeai-s 
ago  women  in  their  own  way  rebelled 
against  the  denial  of  rights,  privileges, 
and  freedoms  to  half  the  human  race  by 
the  other  half. 

Before  Christ.  Cato.  the  elder,  made 
an  immortal  speech  to  women  who  had 
come  to  plead  for  liberty.  This  speech 
is  so  similar  to  some  contemporary  ones 
that  I  am  tempted  to  include  it  here  for 
comparison. 

Through  the  centuries  the  protests  of 
women  now  and  then  buist  forth  in 
group  actions  which  became  noticeable 
movements  for  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  women.  The  most  momentous  of 
these  took  place  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
was  drawing  to  a  close  when  Isabella 
financed     the     discovery     of     America. 
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There  were  women  professors  in  the  fac- 
ulties of  universities  of  Italy.  France, 
and  Spain.  There  were  medical  schools 
whore  women  studied  and  women  doc- 
tors practiced  in  all  of  these  countries. 
Modern  science  is  scornful  of  European 
science  at  this  date,  but  at  least  it  is 
reported  that  women  doctors  lost  no 
more  patients  than  did  men.  Women 
lawyers  appeared  also  Schools  for 
girls  became  common  in  connection  with 
convents  built  and  supported  by  women, 
many  of  whom  were  led  by  mother  su- 
periors of  rare  abilities. 

Alas,  while  all  was  going  well,  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Bologna  is- 
sued a  decree  in  1377  beginnmg  with: 

Whereas  woman  is  the  foundation  of  sin, 
the  weapon  of  the  Devil,  the  cause  of  man's 
banishment  from  paradise,  the  tuiiverslty 
shall  be  closed  to  them. 

In  a  short  time  every  university  in  the 
world  had  shut  women  out  and  from 
that  time,  1377  to  1833.  456  years  later, 
when  the  new  Colleue  of  Oberlin  ad- 
mitted women,  not  a  university  in  the 
wide,  wide  world  was  open  to  women 
students.  Even  Oberlin  was  not  par- 
ticularly liberal,  for  when  Lucy  Stone 
graduated  there  in  1847  it  was  explained 
to  her  that  a  professor  would  read  her 
essay,  as  it  was  unseemly  for  a  young 
woman  to  appear  on  the  platform  and 
read  before  men.  With  a  chip  on  her 
.shoulders  from  the  Middle  Ages,  this 
young  girl  quietly  replied,  "Very  well, 
sir.  I  will  not  write  it." 

The  movement  for  emancipation  of 
women  spread  from  Italy  tc  southern 
France  and  Spain  and  then  to  northern 
France  and  Enfzland. 

After  the  American  and  French  Revo- 
lution, which  generated  so  much  dis- 
cu,ssion  upon  the  rights  of  man.  and. 
incidentally,  the  rights  of  woman,  the 
last  lap  of  the  woman's  .'^uffiape  move- 
ment we  know  best  began.  This  move- 
ment properly  may  be  said  to  have 
actually  begun  in  1792  with  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft's  'Vindication  of  the  Rights 
of  Woman  "  It  was  a  highly  moral  and 
well-reasoned  book,  which  all  would  pro- 
noimce  conservative  today  It  was 
printed  many  times  in  America  and 
England  and  translated  mto  many  for- 
eign languages.  Though  this  woman 
died  at  the  age  of  36.  her  book  became 
the  primer  of  the  woman  suffratje  move- 
ment the  world  around.  Henry  Wal- 
pole,  noted  writer,  pronounced  Mary 
Wollstonecraft  a  "she-hyena.  That 
title  followed  the  movement  and  few 
women  who  supported  the  movement  es- 
caped the  appellation.  Its  last  use  took 
place  in  1894  ^nd  was  applied  by  a  Kan- 
sas newspaper  to  Anna  Howard  Shaw, 
the  greatest  orator  the  woman  suffrage 
movement  evei  produced.  It  .served  the 
purpose  of  vilification  for  102  years 

By  182,5.  .so  far  as  we  know,  not  a 
single  college  or  hiph  school  m  this  Na- 
tion was  open  to  girls.  In  most  churches 
men  sat  on  one  side  and  women  on  the 
other  in  order  that  men  "micht  not  be 
contaminated  by  the  sinful  presence  of 
Eve's  daughters."  By  law.  no  married 
woman  could  collect  or  use  her  wages  or 
control  her  property.  Yet  things  were 
happening. 


Eight  American  women,  duly  elected  as 
delegates,  were  refused  admission  to  the 
first  World's  Anti-Slavery  Convention  in 
London  and  condemned  to  the  gallery  to 
sit  behind  a  curtain.  These  disapF>oint- 
ed  women  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  organized  the  first  Woman's  Con- 
vention which  met  in  Seneca  Falls,  NY., 
in  June,  1848.  They  presented  a  decla- 
ration of  18  grievances  which  was  adopt- 
ed with  a  resolution  to  demand  a  repeal. 
This  declaration  became,  in  principle, 
the  platform  of  the  modern  movement 
the  world  around  By  the  1870's  and 
eighties  many  States  had  .cianted  prop- 
erty rights  for  women  and  the  right  to 
collect  her  own  wages.  By  1920,  when 
Tennessee  ratified  the  amendment,  wom- 
en had  acquired  the  right  to  vote.  For 
150  years  women  had  given  of  their  best 
to  seciu-e  for  themselves  education,  op- 
portunity, liberty,  and  the  vote. 

Mr  Speaker,  too  long  have  we  been 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  the  rights 
of  the  individual.  It  is  proper  that  we 
should  hold  the.se  rights  dear  They  are 
infinitely  precious  and  we  must  do  every- 
thing to  retain  them.  That  means  that 
we  mu.st  be  preoccupied  not  only  "with 
rights  but  with  obligations,  and  today 
as  never  before  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
meet  these  obligations. 

This  may  well  call  for  sacrifice  It 
may  in  some  instances  call  for  hardship, 
but  above  all  it  calls  for  a  united  people, 
an  informed  people,  making  its  decisions 
in  the  orderly  way  prescribed  by  our 
form  of  government  without  rancor  and 
discord.  In  no  other  way  can  we  meet 
the  challenge  for  survival  that  confronts 
the  -American  people  as  a  nation  today. 

Mr  BARRY.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  House 
has  set  aside  time  today  to  mark  the  41st 
anniversary  of  the  ratification  of  the 
19th  amendment  to  the  Constitution — 
women's  suffrage.  It  is  certainly  fitting 
that  we  who  are  so  concerned  today  with 
assuring  full  civil  rights  to  every  citizen 
remember  that  until  a  scant  41  years 
ago  the  right  of  the  vote  was  denied  to 
over  half  our  population.  For  over 
three-quarters  of  U.S.  history  most  of 
our  people  had  no  legal  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  choice  of  the  government. 
A  country  in  which  the  majority  of  its 
citizens  have  no  voice  m  their  Govern- 
ment, have  indeed  no  vote  at  all.  would 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  true  democracy 
today. 

Discrimination  or  disenfranchisement 
because  of  a  person's  sex  is  as  undemo- 
cratic and  prejudiced  as  such  discrimi- 
nation on  the  grounds  of  color  or  re- 
ligion. For  this  reason  I  have  introduced 
a  proposal  for  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women  'H.J.  Res.  540'.  Nearly  100 
of  our  colleagues  in  the  House  have  in- 
troduced similar  amendments.  It  states: 
Equality  of  right.s  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

The  ratification  of  this  amendment,  as 
of  the  19th  amendment,  would  be  a  great 
stride  toward  that  genuine  democracy 
which  is  the  American  ideal. 

Representative  of  the  finest  in  women's 
organizations  is  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women.    This  splendid 


group  has  worked  tirelessly  to  advance 
the  educational  levels  of  the  more  nu- 
merous half  of  our  population.  Educa- 
tion is  the  foundation  of  democracy. 
Therefore.  I  would  like  to  give  the  Con- 
gress the  benefit  of  a  statement  by  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women  on  this  anniversary  of  such  a 
significant  event  to  all  women; 

The  American  Association  of  University 
Women  recognizes  with  pride  and  humilu'y 
the  41st  anniversary  of  the  enactment  of  ihe 
19th  amendment,  bestowing  upon  women 
citizens  of  the  United  States  the  pri\nlege  of 
the  franchise 

We  recognize  that  if  our  people  are  not 
educated  to  understand,  or  fall  to  accept 
their  responsibilities  as  preservers  of  democ- 
r.-icy.  we  are  not  likely  to  survive  as  a  free 
nation. 

In  the  years  since  its  enactment,  women, 
for  the  most  part,  have  accepted  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  19th  amendment  with  the 
greatest  seriousness  and  have  exercLsed  wide 
and  wise  discretion  as  constituent  members 
of  the  Government.  And  in  this  present 
period  of  great  social  and  political  unrest. 
we  would  like  to  point,  not  without  pride,  to 
the  vital  role  educated  women  are  playing, 
individually  and  through  organizations  such 
as  our  own.  in  the  development  of  informed 
opinion  on  both  national  and  International 
issues. 

At  the  same  time,  in  this  era  of  both  prom- 
ise and  danger  to  the  democratic  world  we 
wish  to  point  to  the  need  for  rededlcation  to 
acceptance  of  these  citizenship  responsibili- 
ties on  the  part  of  all  women. 

On  this  anniversary  we  urge  the  participa- 
tion of  those  women  who  up  to  this  time 
have  taken  little  or  no  interest  In  the  proc- 
esses of  government. 

K    SIGNIFICANT    .'\.NNIVERS.AR  Y 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday was  the  anniversary  of  a  most 
significant  event  in  American  political 
history — the  41st  anniversary  of  the  rati- 
fication of  the  19th  amendment  provid- 
ing equal  political  rights  for  women. 

Today,  women  make  up  more  than 
one-half  of  the  eligible  electorate. 
From  activities  in  the  precincts  to  ac- 
tivities on  the  national  level,  women 
have  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
political  scene  in  this  country.  In  then- 
devotion  to  the  duties  of  citizenship,  th.'y 
have  honored  the  trust  which  was  given 
them  on  August  26,  1920. 

Given  the  right  to  vote,  women  pro- 
ceeded to  become  participants  in  our 
Government.  Women  have  held  nearly 
eveiT  elective  office  in  the  Nation,  ex- 
cepting the  Presidency  and  the  Vice 
Presidency,  They  have  held,  with 
honor,  appointed  positions  of  varied 
respon.'-ibilities,  including  Cabinet  posts. 
Our  Nation  has  benefited  greatly  from 
the  political  activity  of  our  women. 
They  have  given  a  conscience  to  our 
political  endeavors.  They  have  brought 
to  the  political  arena  a  sense  of  devotion, 
a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  a  quality  of 
vigor  which  have  further  enhanced  the 
democratic  process  of  our  Government. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of 
their  receipt  of  the  gift  of  suffrage,  I 
salute  the  women  voters  of  America  and 
I  pay  tribute  to  them  for  the  contribu- 
tion they  have  made  to  the  Nation  in 
these  past  41  years. 

Mr.<    GRANAHAN      Mr.  Speaker,  the 
event  we  commemorate  today,  the  41st 
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anniversary  of  the  ratification  of  the 
19th  amendment — may  seem  a  bit  re- 
mote now,  because  every  American 
woman  born  in  this  century  has  pos- 
sessed the  constitutional  right  to  vote 
from  the  moment  of  reaching  voting 
age.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many 
American  women  still  among  us  today 
who  participated  actively  and  untiring- 
ly in  the  long  struggle  for  equal  voting 
rights  for  women,  and  who  saw  their 
efforts  culminate  in  the  19th  amend- 
ment. I  join  today  in  expressing  my 
thanks  and  my  appreciation  for  what 
they  accomplished. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  imagine  what  it 
must  have  been  like  prior  to  1920  for 
an  intelligent,  well-educated,  well-in- 
formed, politically  aware  and  socially 
conscious  women  in  the  United  States 
on  election  day.  Despite  her  obvious 
qualifications,  she  could  not  take  part 
in  the  determination  of  the  political  is- 
sues. But  any  man,  no  matter  how  poor- 
ly qualified  by  education  or  background 
or  interest,  could  cast  a  vote  and  thus 
influence  the  decision. 

I  said  it  is  hard  for  us  to  imagine 
how  that  woman  must  have  felt.  And 
yet,  we  know  that  in  repeated  instances 
brought  to  light  by  investigations  into 
voting  practices  right  here  and  now, 
many  educated,  interested,  qualified  citi- 
zens still  find  themselves  unable  to  vote, 
not  because  of  sex  but  because  of  race. 
And  that,  too,  is  prohibited  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Therefore,  until  all  such  in- 
stances are  eliminated  from  the  United 
States,  none  of  us — no  matter  what  our 
personal  stake  in  the  19th  amendment — 
can  consider  the  right  of  voting  as  hav- 
ing been  made  completely  secure. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
a  great  deal  of  pleasture  in  joining  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Catherine  May  of  the  great  State  of 
Washington,  in  this  recognition  of  the 
41st  anniversary  of  the  ratification  of 
the  amendment  to  our  Constitution 
which  gave  the  women  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  within  the  relatively 
short  time  since  that  day  the  women 
of  our  Nation  have  become  a  potent 
force  in  our  political  life.  They  have 
taken  their  responsibilities  seriously  at 
all  levels  of  governmen'  from  the  verj' 
smallest  unit  to  positions  of  highest  re- 
sponsibility. Here  in  Ccr.gress  the  pres- 
ence of  a  number  of  most  capable  and 
efficient  representatives  of  the  fair  sex 
attests  to  the  high  regard  in  which  these 
ladies  are  held  by  their  constituents 
throughout  the  country.  I  know  from 
personal  experience  just  how  effective 
women  are  in  determining  the  results  of 
our  elections  and  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  recognize 
their  growing  strength  at  the  voting 
place.  Today  they  are  in  the  major- 
ity and  it  is  indicated  that  by  1980  there 
will  be  almost  5*'2  million  more  poten- 
tial women  voters  than  men. 

It  has  been  particulaly  noticeable  how 
women  work  to  learn  all  about  issues  and 
candidates.  Many  husbands  now  de- 
pend on  their  wives  to  keep  them  better 
informed  on  the  affairs  of  government 
at  all  levels  and  the  candidates  for  pub- 
lic office,  a  circumstance  that  would  not 
have   prevailed    just    a    few    years    ago. 


Thus  women  throughout  our  Nation  are 
continuing  to  do  all  they  can  to  make 
our  United  States  always  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live  and  raise  families, 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fran- 
chise of  full  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  our  great  country  came  after  a  great 
struggle  by  the  women  of  America. 
Since  that  time,  the  women  of  Am«Tica 
have  worked  tirelessly  in  the  even  great- 
er struggle  to  presei-\'e  our  Nation  and  its 
freedoms.  They  have  battled  courage- 
ously, with  conviction,  and  with  no  small 
success.    I  salute  them. 

Women  in  Minnesota  were  some  Gtf  the 
first  and  most  active  to  carry  their  suf- 
frage from  the  voting  stage  to  the  spot- 
light of  government  office.  The  popula- 
tioh  of  our  North  Star  State  responded 
by  electing  four  of  them  to  the  lefjisla- 
ture  immediately  after  passage  of  the 
19th  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
One  was  Mrs.  Mabeth  Hurd  Paige,  whose 
long  and  illustrious  life  of  public  se-xvice 
and  civic  responsibility  ended  in  death 
ju.'^t  9  days  ago.  The  others  were  Mrs. 
Sue  Dickey  Hough.  Mrs.  Hannah  J. 
Kempfer,  and  Myrtle  Cain. 

To  these  early  leaders  in  public  life 
and  the  multitude  of  their  sex  who  have 
followed.  I  say  thank  you  and  Godspeed. 

Mr,  NYGAARD.  Mr.  Speaker  41  years 
ago,  the  fair  ladies  of  our  land  won  the 
franchise,  thereby  attaining  equality 
with  men  in  the  right  to  elect  goYern- 
ment  officials. 

In  these  past  41  years  they  have  taken 
their  place  alongside  the  men  in  govern- 
ment, seeking  and  securing  election  to 
office  in  local.  State,  and  Federal  govern- 
ment. The  women  of  our  land  have 
served  with  honor,  dignity,  and  g/eat  dis- 
tinction in  all  fields  of  government, 
demonstrating  great  ability  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  I  am  sure  the 
future  holds  even  greater  things  in  store 
for  them,  not  only  in  government  but  in 
the  fields  of  science  and  indu.stry  as  well. 

We  as  citizens  of  this  great  land  are 
grateful  to  our  ladies  for  the  fine  serv- 
ices they  have  rendered — and  for  re- 
maining ladies. 

It  is  an  honor  to  present  a  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Saturday,  August  26.  marked  the  an- 
niversary of  the  ratification  of  the 
women's  suffrage  amendment  to  our 
Constitution  giving  full  rights  and  priv- 
ileges to  all  women  in  the  United  States, 

The  immediate  result  of  the  amend- 
ment was  granting  women  the  right  to 
vote  and  become  full  partners  in  our 
Government,  We  have  seen  this  partici- 
pation increase  from  1920  to  today,  when 
over  half  of  all  votes  cast  are  by  women. 
But  the  vote  was  not  the  only  result  of 
the  amendment. 

We  have  seen  the  acceptance  of 
women  in  every  walk  of  life,  in  every 
business  enterprise  and  even  to  high 
public  office.  There  are  today  2  women 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  17  women  serving 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  importance  of  women  in  the 
American  labor  force  is  indicated  by 
their  proportion  of  workers  in  various 
occupational    groups.      Women    consti- 


tute more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the 
clerical  force  in  the  country,  and  a  large 
percentage  of  professional  and  sales 
workers,  operatives,  managers,  officials 
and  proprietors.  The  largest  single  oc- 
cupation for  professional  women,  about 
45  percent  of  their  total  number,  is 
teaching,  with  1.291.000  women. 

Women  have  come  a  long  way  in  this 
country  since  their  first  Women's  Rights 
Convention,  in  the  summer  of  1848,  and 
are  adding  new  milestones  to  their  rec- 
ord, and  the  development  of  our  Nation, 
each  succeeding  year. 

We  look  forward  in  the  years  ahead 
for  women  to  take  an  increasingly  active 
role  in  all  walks  of  life,  political,  and 
professional.  At  the  same  time  women 
will  continue  their  first  and  foremo.'^t 
role  as  the  homemakers  and  mothers 
of  our  future  generations.  In  both  ca- 
pacities they  are  providing  for  the  future 
of  our  countiT  as  they  have  always  done 
in  the  past  and  for  which  we  must  be 
forever  grateful 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  the  women 
of  the  United  States  on  the  occasion  of 
the  41st  anniversaiT  of  the  enactment 
of  woman  suffrage. 

The  status  of  women  in  our  ."society 
has  fluctuated  strikingly  during  world 
history.  By  the  1850  s  nearly  all  the 
personal  rights  of  women  had  been  whit- 
tled away  and  politically  they  were  re- 
garded as  second-clas.s  citizens. 

Some  individual  women  protested,  but 
all  too  often  they  were  ridiculed  as  freaks 
and  ignored.  It  was  not  until  well  Into 
the  second  half  of  the  19th  century  that 
concerted  action  was  taken  on  behalf  of 
women  by  both  men  and  women  of  stand- 
ing and  character.  After  immense  ini- 
tial difficulties  real  progress  was  made. 
Specilic  reforms  came  gradually  and 
some  old  rights  were  gradually  restoi  ed 
both  in  the  territories  and  in  the  States 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century. 

The  beginning  of  the  20th  century 
found  one  essential  right  that  had  still 
to  be  conceded — the  rit,'ht  of  women  to 
choose,  alongside  of  men,  the  persons 
who  should  represent  them  in  the  Con- 
gress, in  the  office  of  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  all 
the  other  elected  official,-^  of  our  land. 

The  thought  of  the  early  struggles  for 
women  suffrage  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  brings  with  it  the  recollec- 
tion of  Lucretia  Mott,  of  Philadelphia. 
She  was  one  of  the  four  women  who 
called  the  first  Woman's  Rights  Conven- 
tion at  Seneca  Falls.  N.Y  .  July  19  and  20, 
1848.  and  was  among  the  ablest  advo- 
cates of  woman  suffrage. 

The  Pennsylvania  Woman  Suffrage  As- 
sociation was  organized  on  December  22, 
1869.  with  Mary  Grew  as  president.  An- 
nual meetings  were  held  regularly  and 
lart^e  quantities  of  suffrage  literature  was 
distributed. 

As  early  as  1885  a  concerted  effort  was 
made  to  urge  the  legislature  to  submit 
an  amendment  to  the  voters  by  striking 
out  the  word  "male"  from  the  suffrage 
clause  of  the  State  constitution. 

In  1884  a  graduate  of  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mrs.  Carrie  Burnham  Kilgore.  made  the 
fight  for  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
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bar  and  was  herself  finally  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  courts  of  Philadelphia. 
At  the  turn  of  the  centun,'  it  has  been 
recorded  there  were  about  150  women 
physicians  in  Philadelphia  alone. 

Educational  institutions  in  Pennsyl- 
vania were  gradually  opened  to  women 
and  eaily  in  this  century  Susan  B.  An- 
thony wrote: 

Of  the  40  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
State,  Just  one-half  are  coeducational.  In 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  ( Suite  t 
women  are  admitted  on  equal  terms  with 
men  to  the  postgraduate  department;  a« 
candidates  for  the  master  of   arts  degree. 

Bryn  Mawr.  nonsectarian  college,  was 
opened  in  1885  to  women  and  it  stands 
at  the  top  with  the  best  women's  colleges 
of  the  world,  and  also  ranks  with  the  best 
colleges  for  men. 

Until  Pennsylvania  ratified  the  19th 
amendment— and  the  seventh  State  to 
do  so — women  possessed  no  form  of 
suffrage,  althoueh  the  State  constitu- 
tion of  1873  made  women  eligible  for  all 
school  offices. 

Pen*ylvania  has  always  been  rich  in 
women's  clubs  of  the  highest  caliber,  and 
civic  departments  within  these  clubs 
have  indicated  the  interest  of  women 
in  public  affairs. 

The  87th  Congress  should  be  very 
proud  that  within  its  ranks  19  women 
now  serve  their  States  as  Senators  and 
Representatives  on  the  national  legisla- 
tive scene.  These  ladies  are  serving  with 
distinction  and  courage  and  we  pay 
them  tribute  today  as  we  pay  tribute  to 
the  entire  cause  of  woman  suffrage 

It  took  many  years  to  win  for  Ameri- 
can women  the  right  to  vote  and  the 
accompanying  privilege  which  gives 
them  participation  in  politics  and  gov- 
ernment Today  we  honor  a  cause  which 
beean  with  a  handful  of  women  who 
dared  to  speak  up  for  justice  and  free- 
dom. 

In  conclusion,  on  the  41st  anniversary 
of  the  ratification  of  the  19th  amend- 
ment we  are  reminded  of  the  words  of 
wisdom  expressed  by  Theodore  Roose- 
velt when  he  said: 

It  is  the  right  of  wom.in  to  have  the 
ballot;  it  Is  the  duty  of  man  to  give  It;  and 
we  all  need  women's  help  as  we  try  to  solve 
the  m.-iny  and  terrible  problems  set  before 
us.  In  the  solution  of  these  problems,  we 
should  use  the  full  and  not,  the  cramped 
strength  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
entire  commonwealth. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  2  days  ago,  August  26.  was  a 
significant  date  in  the  historv  of  our 
country.  That  day  marked  the  41st  an- 
niversary of  the  ratification  of  the  19th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the 
amendment  which  emancipated  women 
from  the  status  of  second-class  citizens 
in  America  by  giving  them  the  ni^ht  to 
vote. 

The  wisdom  of  that  decision  has  been 
demonstrated  throughout  the  years 
since  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
Ours  is  a  belter  country  for  a  reform 
which,  considered  over  the  span  of  our 
history  as  a  Nation,  is  of  such  recent 
origin.  The  contributions  which  women 
have  made  to  government  on  the  na- 
tional scene,  in  the  States  and  local 
communities,    are    indeed    outstanding 


and  invaluable.  Intelligent,  dedicated, 
and  resourceful  women  have  contributed 
immensely  to  the  progress  of  this  great 
land  in  government  as  well  as  in  every 
other  field  of  human  affairs. 

Young  women  of  this  generation,  who 
take  their  franchise  as  a  matter  of 
course,  perhaps  httle  realize  the  strug- 
gle which  preceded  the  adoption  of  the 
women's  suffrage  amendment  to  the 
Con.stitution. 

How  many  who  now  exercise  the  right 
to  vote  as  an  inherent  right  realize  the 
fight  made  by  such  pioneers  as  Susan 
B.  Anthony  to  raise  the  voting  status  of 
women  to  equality  with  men? 

Should  they  review  the  historj-  of  this 
struggle,  they  would  think  it  strange  in- 
deed that  a  woman  like  Susan  Anthony 
would  be  arrested  and  fined  $100  for 
exercising  what  she  insisted  was  her 
constitutional  right  to  vote  in  an  Amer- 
ican election  in  1873. 

For  20  years  this  dedicated  woman  had 
been  fighting  for  the  voting  rights  of 
her  sex  through  petitions  to  State  legis- 
latures and  to  Congress.  Her  plea  fell 
on  deaf  ears.  It  was  only  when  she 
dramatized  her  mission  by  submitting  to 
arrest  for  voting  in  Rochester.  N.Y..  that 
the  issue  was  joined  and.  awaV.ening  to 
the  realities  of  a  modern  age.  the  coun- 
try began  to  appreciate  the  justice  of  her 
cause. 

Had  it  not  been  for  tlie  successful 
crusade  led  by  Susan  Anthony  and  other 
dedicated  women  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century,  culminating  in  the 
ratification  of  the  19th  amendmexit  41 
years  ago,  women  would  still  be  regarded 
as  inferior  citizens  and  America  would 
not  be  the  great  nation  it  is  today. 

Those  of  us  who  face  elections  every 
2  years  know  the  value  of  women's 
interest  in  public  affairs  and  that  when 
they  espouse  a  cause,  their  dedication  is 
unwavering  and  complete. 

We  have  only  to  observe  their  great 
contributions  to  the  labors  of  this  House 
to  realize  how  wise  was  the  decision  of 
the  people  of  America  in  adopting  the 
amendment  which  enabled  the  woman- 
hood of  our  country  to  participate  as  full 
partners  in  our  government  affairs. 

Mr  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  proud  to  join  in  recognizing  and 
obsLrving  the  41st  anniversary  of  the 
ratification  of  the  19th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  which  extended  to  the 
women  of  America  the  right  to  vote  in 
Federal  electionr,  I  am  proud  because 
the  Congress  and  the  several  States  were 
able  to  overcome  a  deep-seated  prejudice 
and  take  the  steps  winch  were  necessai^y 
to  establish  women's  suffrage.  In  doing 
so  they  not  only  proved  the  vigor  of  our 
democracy,  but  made  a  great  step  for- 
ward m  expanding  and  improving  that 
democracy.  At  this  point  I  cannot  help 
but  note  that  the  first  act  of  .Alaska's 
first  Territorial  legislature  in  1913  was 
to  extend  the  franchise  to  the  women  of 
Alaska  m  Territorial  and  local  elections. 

Another  significant  event  in  1913  was 
the  formation  of  the  National  Woman's 
Party  to  carr>-  on  the  long  struggle  for 
equal  rights  which  was  commenced  by 
Lucretia  Mott.  Elizabeth  Cady.  and 
Susan  B.  Anthony   who  called  and  at- 


tended  the   first   convention   for   equal 
rights  for  women  in  1848. 

Prom  tlie  vantage  point  of  having  seen 
the  greatly  enhanced  contributions 
which  the  women  of  America  have  made 
to  our  society  since  they  attained  the 
franchise  in  1920,  including  the  contri- 
butions of  the  lovely  ladies  who  are 
Members  of  this  Congress,  it  is  hard  to 
understand  why  it  took  their  predeces- 
sors 72  years  to  achieve  that  goal.  Thus 
it  is  equally  hard  to  understand  why 
another  41  years  has  elapsed  without 
this  Congress  having  adopted  the  pro- 
posed equal  rights  amendment  as  em- 
bodied in  House  Joint  Resolution  21,  in- 
troduced by  our  distinguished  colleague. 
K-^Tii.^RiNE  St.  George,  cosponsored  in 
the  form  of  like  resolutions  introduced 
by  several  other  Members.  The  only  rea- 
son I  can  sec  for  such  delay  is  the  fact 
that  the  opponents  of  this  resolution 
couch  their  position  in  terms  of  solici- 
tude, expressing  the  fear  that  equal 
rights  might  result  in  the  ladies  losin.: 
a  few  existing  legal  safeguards  designed 
to  protect  the  weaker  sex.  I  am  sure 
that  only  such  a  chivalrous  attitude 
could  have  stemmed  the  march  toward 
equal  rights  over  such  a  long  period  of 
time.  From  where  I  stand,  the  fact  that 
the  people  have  elected  women  to  Con- 
gress, and  that  women  have  attained  so 
many  elevated  positions  throughout  the 
Union  in  public  affairs  as  v.el]  as  in  pri- 
vate business,  proves  that  they  are  able 
to  hold  their  own  in  regard  to  the  few- 
added  responsibilities  which  would  come 
their  way  with  equal  rights,  and  that 
with  added  delay  the  injustice  involved 
will  become  increasingly  apparent. 
Therefore,  all  of  us  should  add  momen- 
tum to  our  efforts  to  attain  passage  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  21  and  thereby 
hoist  the  American  flag  appreciably 
higher  on  the  horizon  of  democracy. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  next 
few  minutes,  ;i  ;i  my  privilege  and  honor 
to  pay  tribute  to  women.  The  41st  an- 
niversary of  woman  suffrage  in  the 
United  States — occurring  on  August  26 — 
gives  the  Congress  the  opportunity  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  the  enfranchisement 
of  women  and  aU  that  it  has  meant  to 
mankind.  Neither  should  we  forget  the 
years  of  stioiggle  this  victory  involved. 

As  early  as  1647  women  were  asking 
for  representation  in  our  Colonies. 
Women  were  needed  to  help  conquer  the 
wilderness  and  to  build  a  new  civiliza- 
tion. An  unusually  large  number  of 
women  leaders  developed.  There  was 
Anne  Hutchinson,  a  Puritan  religious 
leader  in  the  1600's,  Catherine  Little- 
field  Green  encouraged  Eli  Whitney  with 
his  cotton  gin.  Anne  Royall  was  a  pio- 
neer journalist  in  the  early  1  SCO's,  al- 
though she  was  not  interested  in  wom- 
en's rights.  In  our  Colonies  some  worpen 
were  taxpayers  and  "free-born  citizens," 
Also  they  were  able  in  many  instances  to 
vote  under  colonial  laws.  The  Revolu- 
tionary War  inspired  liberal  thought  on 
women's  rights,  but  the  Continental  Con- 
gress left  decisions  on  suffrage  to  the 
States. 

It  was  only  natural  that  new  condi- 
tions in  the  1830's  caused  women  to  agi- 
tate for  the  right  to  vote.     The  factory 
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system  created  a  labor  force  that  in- 
cluded women.  Men  who  fought  for 
temperance  reforms,  education,  religious 
liberalism,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery 
needed  the  help  of  women,  and  in  return 
helped  them  to  be  heard  on  public  issues. 

Brave  and  tireless  workers  for  the 
cause  of  woman  suffrage  labored  through 
the  19th  century  and  into  the  20th.  Sev- 
eral States  in  the  1890's  granted  suffrage 
to  women  and  others  became  more 
friendly  to  the  cause. 

World  War  I  required  full  coopera- 
tion from  women  and  gave  them  their 
chance.  In  1917  a  woman  suffrage 
amendment  was  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  by  1919  it  had 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  was 
soon  ratified  by  the  necessary  36  States. 
The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  was 
the  seventh  State  to  ratify,  and  in  less 
than  3  weeks.  On  August  26.  1920. 
amendment  19  to  the  Constitution  be- 
came law. 

Through  the  years  many  changes  for 
the  better  have  been  made  in  the  laws 
of  our  land,  and  particularly  relating  to 
women.  Suffrage  for  women  has  become 
an  accomplished  fact.  But  this  did  not 
come  about  without  confusion  and  turbu- 
lence and  hard  work.  The  franchise 
struggle  in  behalf  of  women  demands  our 
deep  respect  and  our  grateful  apprecia- 
tion to  those  who  worked  ceaselessly  over 
many,  many  years.  We  cannot  meas- 
ure the  sacrifices  made  by  the  pioneers 
of  women  suffrage  with  the  same  yard- 
stick which  measure  women's  success  to- 
day. But  we  should  pause  in  deep  re- 
spect for  their  efforts  and  be  grateful 
that  today  men  and  women  together  are 
attempting  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
world.  We  can  be  proud  that  men  and 
women  together  are  laboring  for  free- 
dom in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  August 
26  is  a  date  of  special  significance  to 
America. 

It  marks  a  major  day  of  achievement 
in  ihe  building  of  America. 

It  recalls  and  reminds  us  the  voice  of 
America  is  indeed  the  echo  of  "We,  the 
people." 

Enshrined  here  in  our  Nation's  Capitol, 
IS  a  marble  statue,  whose  message  in 
stone  reads: 

This  monument  is  .^n  immortal  record  of 
the  mightiest  thing  in  the  evolution  of 
mankind. 

Visitors,  and  newcomers  to  America, 
marvel,  and  are  awed  by  this  singular 
accomplishment  and  its  remarkable  re- 
sults on  our  society. 

On  this  date,  we  salute  the  most 
dynamic  potential  in  the  socioeconomic 
structure  of  our  land. 

On  August  26,  1920,  the  19th  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution  was  rati- 
fied, proclaiming  for  the  ladies  of  the 
land  the  right  to  vote. 

In  the  intervening  41  years,  countless 
contributions  to  the  humanities  may  be 
attributed  to  the  farseeing,  solid  think- 
ers who  brought  about  this  epochal  ad- 
vancement In  the  political  philosophy  of 
America.  Indeed,  life  and  government 
in  our  society  have  been  enhanced  since 
the  day  man's  greatest  joy  became  man's 
strongest  ally. 


No  facet  of  our  Nation's  structure  has 
failed  to  benefit  from  contributions  by 
the  ladies  of  America,  nor  has  any  mural 
of  our  culture  remained  uncolored  by 
their  constructive  influence.  Chroniclers 
of  modern  history  will  fill  pages  and 
books  enumerating  the  accomplishments 
of  our  womenfolk  in  every  walk  of  life;  in 
science,  the  arts,  and  humanities,  while 
retaining  for  themselves  the  charm, 
dignity,  and  graciousness  of  theia'  less 
versatile  predecessors.  They  are,  truly, 
remarkable  in  their  accomplishments, 
often  considered  unorthodo.x  by  male 
standards,  but  invariably  effective  and 
efficient  in  their  application. 

The  halls  of  State,  municipal,  and  Na- 
tional Government  have  long  been  graced 
by  the  presence  of  distinguished  lady 
legislators.  We  are  privileged  to  count 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  16  femi- 
nine counterparts  whose  capable,  effi- 
cient, and  selfless  services  continue  to  be 
exemplary  of  the  American  lady,  U.S. 
Senators  Margaret  Chase  Smith,  of 
Maine,  and  Maurine  Neuberger.  of 
Oregon,  epitomize  the  abilities  of  ladies 
in  Government,  in  the  other  Hou.se. 

In  our  State  capitol  at  Austin.  Tex  . 
our  own  State  Senator  Mrs.  Neville  Col- 
son,  from  my  district,  has  no  peer  as  a 
district  spokesman. 

Public  offices,  numbering  thousands, 
at  every  level  of  government  are  capably 
and  commendably  directed  by  represent- 
atives of  the  so-called  weaker  sex. 
Actually,  this  is  not  at  all  surprising, 
since  the  ladies  certainly  and  definitely 
hold  first  place  in  voter  participation  at 
the  polls,  in  both  local  and  national 
elections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  and  an 
honor  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
Congresswoman.  Mrs.  Catherine  May.  of 
the  State  of  Washington  and  om:  other 
feminine  colleagues,  in  today  paying 
tribute  to  the  ladies  of  America  who 
make  our  land  and  our  lives  meamngful 
and  complete,  and  rejoice  with  them  m 
commemorating  August  26.  1920.  and 
this  year,  their  41st  observance  of  the 
anniversary  of  becoming  the  most  talked- 
about  and  the  most  envied  womenfolk 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 7  last,  millions  of  American 
women,  alongside  their  fathers,  hus- 
bands, brothers,  and  .sons,  went  to  the 
polls  throughout  the  United  States  to 
express  their  preference  for  candidates 
for  National,  State,  and  local  offices.  In 
that  notable  demonstration  of  American 
democracy  in  action  there  were  several 
million  more  ballots  cast  by  women  than 
by  all  the  voters  in  the  1920  election  be- 
fore their  right  to  vote  was  officially 
recognized  by  the  19th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

Today  it  seems  inconceivable  to  us 
that  the  exercise  of  this  right  was  ever 
denied  to  the  women  of  the  United 
States.  Yet  there  are  many  of  us  here 
today  who  well  remember  the  courage 
required  of  those  brave  crusaders  who 
sought  to  popularize  their  cause  in  the 
days  preceding  the  First  World  War. 
They  were  everywhere  subjected  to  cruel 
ridicule  and  scorn  by  those  who,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  wished  to  maintain 
the  status  quo — even  when  they  them- 


selves failed  in  their  own  day  to  go  to 
the  polls  and  vote  since  only  25  percent 
of  those  eligible  voted  then. 

The  women  of  tiie  United  States 
fought  a  long — sometimes  dishearten- 
ing— but  ultimately  victorious  battle  for 
their  right.  When,  on  the  19lh  of  May 
1919,  the  66th  Congress  finally  agreed  to 
the  joint  resolution  proposing  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  their 
victory  was  in  sight.  It  took  a  little  more 
than  15  months  from  that  date  until  the 
Secretary  of  State,  by  proclamation,  de- 
clared the  19th  amendment  to  have  been 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  36  States, 
the  minimum  nimiber  required  to  make 
it  part  of  the  Constitution. 

We  are  celebrating  today  the  41st  an- 
nivei-sary  of  the  ratification  of  tlie  19th 
amendment  and  we  must  pay  tribute  on 
this  occasion  to  the  great  leaders  of 
nearly  two  generations  ago  who  fouglit 
so  valiantly.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
those  brave  women  found  many  allies 
among  the  men  of  America  who  finally 
were  successful  in  carrying  the  joint 
resolution  through  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  and  into  the  State  legislatures. 

Mrs.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
privilege  granted  us  today  to  speak  in 
commemoration  of  the  ratification  of  the 
19ih  amendment  will  undoubtedly  herald 
an  unusual  amount  of  oratory  on  the 
part  of  17  Members  of  the  House.  We 
beg  the  indulgence  of  our  gentlemen 
colleagues.  And  we  anticipate  that  there 
may  be  those  among  you  who  will  cham- 
pion our  pioneering  years  of  service  in 
the  National  Government. 

Forty-one  years  ago  the  United  States 
passed  a  milestone  in  history  that  was 
the  first  step  toward  another  milestone 
passed  in  May  1961.  Those  few  months 
ago  a  record  was  established,  when  the 
largest  number  of  women  ever  to  serve 
in  the  House  and  Senate  became  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

Neither  this  record  nor  the  achieve- 
ments of  women  in  the  many  fields  of 
Government  service,  in  the  professions, 
in  business,  and  in  the  cultural  arts  was 
attained  without  strenuous  effort  on  the 
part  of  a  va.st  number  of  women  over 
many  generations. 

Woman's  place  m  pubhc  life  has 
evolved  slowly.  Legislation  giving  wom- 
en the  right  to  vote  was  the  result  of  a 
lengthy  and  extensive  crusade  in  which 
thousands  of  persons  endeavored  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  the  franchi.'^c 
should  not  be  restricted  to  men. 

Each  State  had  its  woman  suffrage 
movement,  and  as  the  individual  States 
enfranchised  women,  their  delegations  in 
the  Congress  lent  support  to  the  Federal 
suffrage  amendment.  Arkansas  played  a 
significant  role. 

When  Arkansas  ratified  the  Federal 
suffrage  amendment  in  1919.  few  of  her 
citizens  realized  that  the  votes-for- 
women  issue  in  their  State  had  been 
raised  first  during  the  troubled  years 
following  the  Civil  War.  and  that  a  de- 
mand for  woman  suffrage  had  been  made 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1868. 

In  January  1868,  a  group  of  men  as- 
sembled in  Little  Rock  to  write  a  new 
State  constitution.  On  the  29th  day  of 
the  convention,  one  of  the  delegates, 
Miles  Ledford  Langley  of  Clark  County, 
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surpri-sed  his  colleagues  by  proposiu.!:;  the 
enfranchisement  of  women.  He  moved 
that  "all  citizens,  21  years  of  age,  wlio 
can  read  and  write  the  English  language, 
shall  be  eligible  to  the  elective  franchise 
and  entitled  to  equal  political  rights  and 
privileges." 

The  following  day.  Lan.uley  delivered  a 
spirited  oration  in  behalf  of  his  motion. 
He  maintained  that  men  and  women  were 
created  equal,  and  tliat  women  did  not 
"differ  from  men  m  any  particular  that 
disqualified  her  from  exercising  the  same 
political  and  legal  rights."  He  thought 
that  society  had  treated  women  'with 
great  injusUce"  by  compelling  her  to  sub- 
mit to  laws  which  she  had  no  voice  in 
making  and  to  pay  taxes  while  being 
denied  the  riglit  of  representation.  He 
said  that  he  considered  his  wife  as  well 
qualified  as  himself  to  vote,  and  insisted 
that  woman  was  "in  every  way  worthy  of 
the  confidence  which  he  wished  to  i^lace 
in  her." 

Those  must  have  been  encouraging 
words  to  the  ladies  of  the  past  century. 

Among  the  pioneers  for  suffrage  whose 
names  we  readily  remember  are  those 
of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Lucretia  Mott. 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  and  Lucy 
Stone.  But  there  were  many  unsung 
heroines  who  gave  their  time,  their  tal- 
ents, and  their  energies  to  the  movement 
that  resulted  in  the  constitutional 
amendment  granting  women  the  right 
to  vote. 

Catherine  Campbell  Cunmgham.  of 
Little  Rock.  Ark  .  was  one  of  those  un- 
sung heroines.  She  establi-shed  a  weekly 
paper,  the  Woman's  Chronicle,  and  was 
editor  of  this  media  for  suffrage  agita- 
tion. The  motto  of  the  Chronicle  was 
purposeful  and  discerning: 

For  the  cause  that  lacks  assistance. 
For  the  wrong  that  needs  resistance. 
For  the  future  in  the  distance 
And  the  good  that  we  can  do. 

Copies  of  the  Woman's  Chronicle  were 
placed  on  the  desk  of  eacii  State  legis- 
lator of  Arkansas  durmg  the  sessions  of 
the  late  1880's  and  early  nineties.  The 
editors  of  the  Chronicle  asked  for  the 
ballot  on  the  grounds  that  women  made 
up  half  the  adult  population,  and  that 
they  would  improve  conditions  for  the 
home  because  they  were  the  moral  ele- 
ment of  society.  And  a  tribute  is  due 
them  for  their  political  sagacity,  for  it 
is  apparent  from  historical  records  of 
the  paper  that  the  ladies  believed  their 
cau.se  surmounted  party  barriers.  In  the 
language  of  today,  they  were  realists. 
They  maintained  that  after  they  won 
the  right  to  vote  there  would  be  ample 
time  to  see-k  affiliation  with  partv  pol- 
itics. Meanwhile,  they  welcomed  as 
friend  any  man  who  would  act  as  advo- 
cate of  their  cau.se,  whether  he  was  a 
Democrat,  Republican,  Alliance,  or  Pro- 
hibitionist. 

Catherine  Cuningham's  work  was  to  be 
rewarded,  although  she  died  in  1908, 
some  years  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
19th  amendment. 

Millions  of  voices  down  the  ages  tell 
us  that  every  group  that  has  wanted  po- 
litical recognition  has  had  to  fight  for 
it.  Thus  it  was  that  women  won  their 
struggle    for   suffrage.      Since    then    the 
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years  have  recorded  a  steadfa.'-t  dedica- 
tion to  our  rcsiwnsibihties  as  full  part- 
ners with  men  in  shaping  our  Nation's 
destiny. 

The  motto  of  the  Woman's  Chronicle 
of  long  ago  could  well  express  our  con- 
tinuing aspirations:  'For  the  future  m 
the  distance  and  the  good  that  we  can 
do." 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed a  privilege  to  associate  myself  in 
this  way  with  the  41st  anniversary  of 
women's  suffrage  and  to  honor  the  wom- 
an of  Massachusetts  who  made  this  an- 
ni\  ersary  a  page  in  history. 

The  women  of  America  owe  a  special 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Susan  B.  Anthony — 
a  great  pioneer  and  a  true  patriot.  The 
men  of  America,  too,  hold  her  memorv 
in  high  regard  and  together  we  pay  trib- 
ute on  this  day  to  the  anniversary  of  a 
woman  whose  hfe  was  devoted  to  the 
emancipation  of  her  sex  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  truly  democratic  society. 

Su.san  B  Anthony  was  born  of  a  lib- 
eral minded  family  and  received  as  good 
an  education  as  possible  in  the  early 
1820  s.  Teaching  being  the  only  voca- 
tion open  to  girls  of  her  social  back- 
ground, she  became  an  educator. 
Through  the  environment  of  her  pro- 
fession and  the  opportunity  she  had  of 
seeing  society  outside  the  bosom  of  her 
family,  she  became  aware  and  indig- 
nant about  the  impoverished  civic  and 
social  status  of  women.  In  tlie  early 
days  as  a  teacher,  her  activities  to  bring 
about  educational  reform  occupied  a 
large  portion  of  her  hfe  outside  the  class- 
room. But  it  would  be  impossible  to 
sketch  even  briefly  the  checkered  ca- 
reer of  Susan  Anthony  and  her  efforts 
to  increase  the  status  of  women  in  oiu- 
society. 

In  1869,  her  influence  and  activities 
secured  the  passage  by  the  New  York 
Legislature  of  the  act  giving  married 
women  the  guai-dianship  of  their  chil- 
dren, the  possession  of  their  earnings 
and  a  greater  degree  of  equality  under 
the  law.  With  a  fervent  belief  in  the 
contribution  women  could  make  to  our 
social,  economic,  and  i)olitical  life.  Su- 
san B.  Anthony  lectured  throughout  the 
Nation  and  became  known  as  a  dynam- 
ic leader  and  crusader  for  women's 
rights.  To  the  cause  of  equal  suffrage 
throughout  America  she  unselfishly  ded- 
icated her  abihties.  Her  diligent  work 
m  every  aspect  of  social  reform  brought 
a  new  found  liberty  and  a  greater  dig- 
nity to  those  of  her  sex  In  her  mature 
years,  Susan  B.  Anthony  welcomed  the 
four  Western  States  that  granted  the 
vote  to  women,  but  she  always  believed 
that  women's  enfranchisement  should 
be  written  into  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Her  unceasing  efforts 
bore  frmt  and  the  19th  amendment, 
which  we  commemorate  today,  was  pro- 
claimed law— 100  years  after  the  birth 
of  the  pioneer  of  women's  suffrage. 

We  of  western  Massachusetts  where, 
in  the  town  of  Adams,  Susan  B.  Anthony 
was  born,  are  indeed  proud  of  this  suf- 
frigist.  But  we  do  not  cherish  her  mem- 
ory for  ourselves  alone — she  belongs 
with  the  history  makers  of  this  great 
republic.     Her  memory    and   face   have 


remained  throughout  the  decades  as  an 
inspiration  to  millions  and  her  influence 
reaches  into  far  corners  of  the  world 
bringing  hope  to  those  seeking  a  greater 
imrticipation  in  shaping  the  future  of 
their  respective  nations,  while  still  liv- 
ing imder  the  laws  of  mequality. 

Today  we  revc  re  Susan  B.  Anthonv  as 
a  woman  of  foresight— a  woman  who 
gave  us  equal  partners  with  which  to 
share  the  burdens  of  leadership  in  the 
modern  world. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS,  Mr.  Speaker.  41 
years  ago  on  August  26.  1920,  the  19th 
amendment  became  a  part  of  our  Con- 
stitution. For  the  women  who  worked 
diligently  and  tirelessly  to  achieve  this 
goal  it  meant  victory.  For  the  genera- 
tions of  women  to  follow,  it  meant  new 
responsibilities. 

They  liave  met  the  challenge. 
Women  have  attained  positions  in  all 
types  of  occupations,  have  intelligently 
expressed  their  opinions  on  foreign  and 
domestic  matters,  and  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  politics. 

In  the  1960  election  women  played  a 
significant  role  in  the  campaign  activity 
of  both  parties.  More  women  took  part 
in  "teas"  and  "coffees,"  rang  doorbells, 
manned  the  polls,  and  got  out  the  vote 
than  m  any  previous  election. 

They  have  held  public  office  at  local. 
State  and  Federal  levels,  rendering  out- 
standing service. 

Susan  B.  Antliony  had  great  faith  in 
the  American  woman  and  throughout 
the  years,  the  American  woman  has 
justified  this  fauh  and.  I  am  sure,  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  26th 
day  of  Au.::ust  marks  an  important  and 
opportune  date  for  the  Congress  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  women.  This  date  is 
the  41st  anniversary  of  the  enactment  of 
the  19lh  amendment  which  gave  the 
right  to  vote  to  the  women  of  our  Nation. 
Perhaps  few  women  of  today,  in  their 
full  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  en- 
franchisement, are  able  to  realize,  or  un- 
derstand, the  efforts  made  in  their  be- 
half in  the  seventies  and  eighties  of  the 
19th  century.  Many  volumes  have  been 
written  about  the  oratory,  the  integrity, 
and  the  fidelity  of  the  women  who  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  suffrage.  We  should 
not  forget  these  labors  and  it  is,  indeed, 
appropriate,  that  the  Congress  pay 
tribute  to  the  entire  cause  of  woman 
suffrage  in  our  Nation. 

The  philosophies  of  our  previous  cen- 
turies crushed  woman  and  stultified  her. 
In  many  insidious  ways  she  was  dis- 
couraged from  mental  action.  She  was 
denied  equal  education,  except  for  the 
most  rudimentarv-,  becau.se  it  was  not 
thought  necessary  for  her  to  have  one. 
It  was  not  imtil  the  19th  century  it 
was  even  conceded  that  she  had  a  right 
to  an  education— a  right  that  was  fought 
for  strenuously  and  denied  as  strenuous- 
ly as  the  ballot.  Strangely  enough,  the 
arguments  used  against  granting  wom- 
an the  ballot  were  the  very  same  ones 
used  formerly  against  her  having  an 
education. 

In  the  course  of  the  20th  centurj',  so- 
ciety advanced  from  simple  community 
life  of  primitive  times,  and  went  through 
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various  stages.  It  grew  complex.  There 
were  many  grades  of  superiors  and  many 
grades  of  inferiors,  and  woman  was  at  a 
low  depth  prior  to  World  War  I. 

My  comments  are  not  intended  to  in- 
fer, however,  that  the  cause  of  woman's 
rights  was  not  upheld  by  the  energies 
and  talents  of  numerous  pioneers  in  the 
cause.  There  were  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  Lucy  Stone.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and 
Anna  Dickinson,  to  name  a  few.  These 
women — in  many  instances — actually 
were  threatened  with  bodily  harm.  They 
were  subject  to  one  of  the  most  devastat- 
ing expressions  in  a  form  of  cruelty 
which  does  not  belong  in  a  democracy — 
ridicule.  Plump  but  stylish  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton  had  to  learn  to  smile  at 
caricatures  of  herself  as  a  slattern. 
Quaker-born  Susan  B.  Anthony  had  to 
learn  not  to  wince  at  a  widely  circulated 
piece  of  doggerel  describing  her  as  a 
half -clad,  tipsy  wanton,  smoking  a  big 
black  cigar. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  the 
suffrage  pioneers  had  to  combat  was  a 
widespread  impression  among  women 
that  no  "nice"  woman  would  go  to  the 
polls  and  vote — that  it  was  not  "woman- 
ly" to  fight  for  their  rights. 

May  I  humbly  say  that  if  but  one 
State  in  the  Union  should  be  mentioned 
on  this  occasion  it  should  be  Maryland, 
which  was  named  for  a  woman,  whose 
capital  was  named  for  a  woman,  and 
where  in  1647  Mistress  Margaret  Brent, 
the  first  woman  suffragist  in  America, 
demanded  "place  and  voyce"  in  the  as- 
sembly as  the  executor  and  representa- 
tive of  her  kinsman.  Lord  Baltimore. 
Her  petition  was  denied  but  she  must 
have  had  some  gallant  supporters,  as  the 
archives  record  the  question  of  her  ad- 
mission was  hotly  debated  for  hours. 
After  the  signal  defeat  of  Mistress  Brent, 
there  seems  to  have  been  little  demand 
for  the  ballot  on  the  part  of  Maryland 
women  for  about  225  years. 

In  1870  and  1871  Miss  Susan  B.  An- 
thony. Mrs.  Lucy  Stone,  and  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  lectured  in  Baltimore  and 
there  was  some  agitation  of  the  subject. 

It  is  an  interesting  note  of  history  to 
recall  an  article  in  the  Baltimore  Sun 
of  May  14,  1900.  This  article  was  based 
on  the  fact  the  legislature  of  1900  took 
a  remarkably  progressive  step  and  au- 
thorized the  city  of  Annapolis  to  submit 
to  the  voters  the  question  of  issuing 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $121,000.  This 
was  done  to  pay  off  the  fioatmg  in- 
debtedness and  provide  a  fund  for  per- 
manent improvements.  It  contained  a 
paragraph  entitling  women  to  vote.  The 
article  in  the  Sun  reads  as  follows: 

Women  voted  In  Annapolis  today  under 
the  law  permitting  property  owners  to  say 
If  $121,000  bonds  shall  be  issued  for  street 
and  other  Improvements  The  novelty  of 
their  presence  did  not  disturb  the  serenity 
of  the  polling  room  or  unnerve  the  ladles 
who  were  exercising  their  right  to  vote  for 
the  first  time.  They  were  calm,  direct,  and 
as  unruflfled  as  though  it  were  the  usual 
order  of  things.  Those  who  voted  are  of  the 
highest  social  standing.  They  received  the 
utmost  courtesy  at  the  polls  and  voted 
without  any  embarrassment  whatever. 

This  was  indeed  a  good  beginnine;  and 
is.    I    believe,    a    fitting    tribute    to    the 


women  of  Maryland  and  the  entire  Na- 
tion on  this  occasion. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  lines  of  the  poet 
Yeats  in  paying  appropriate  tribute  to 
the  41st  anniversary  of  woman  suffrage: 

They  shall  be  remembered  forever. 
They  shall  be  alive  forever. 
They  shall  be  speaking  forever. 
The  people  shall  hear  them  forevfr 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  proclama- 
tion of  Gov.  J.  Millard  Tawes,  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  honoring  Jessie 
Marjorie  Cook,  a  Marylander.  born  July 
13.  1899,  and  who  pa.ssed  away  on  Decem- 
ber 29.  1960  The  Governor's  proclama- 
tion memorial  to  this  lady  reads  as 
follows:  1 1 

Behind  each  great  accomplishment  in  the 
history  of  the  world  was  a  daring  tdul — a 
persistent  personality  who  rose  abo^re  the 
apathy  of  the  timid,  the  ridicule  of  those  of 
limited  vision,  and  the  injustice  meted  out 
by  those  to  whom  progress  was  a  crime. 

Of  such  courage  was  Marjorie  CojH.  who 
endured  derision  and  withstood  humiliation 
in  the  long  fight  to  establish  American 
women  as  first-class  American  citizene. 

The  greatest  and  most  enduring  monu- 
ment to  her  memory  will  not  be  of  marble, 
nor  of  bronze — it  is  written  in  the  US  Con- 
stitution as  the  19th  amendment  and  in  the 
joint  resolution  in  support  of  an  equal  rights 
for  women  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution passed  unanimously  by  both  houses 
of  the  Maryland  Legislature 

Now.  therefore.  I.  J  Millard  Tawes,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Maryland,  In  honor 
and  in  recognition  of  her  great  crusade  for 
woman's  equality  under  the  law.  do  hereby 
proclaim  this  well-deserving  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Jessie  Marjorie  Cook 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal 
of  the  State  of  Maryland,  at  the  city  of 
Annapolis,  this  3d  day  of  May  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  1961. 

J    MiLi..\RD  Tawes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  in  today's  commemoration  of  the 
19th  amendment  to  our  Constitution. 
When  the  full  history  of  America  is  writ- 
ten.  I  believe  scholars  throughout  the 
world  will  agree  that  one  of  the  wisest 
amendments  adopted  by  this  Nation  to 
our  Constitution  was  the  19th  amend- 
ment. Here,  in  this  excellent  amend- 
ment, we  Americans  served  notice  on  the 
entire  world  that  we  respect  the  dignity 
of  women  and  acknowledge  their  right  to 
equality  in  an  organized  society.  It  has 
always  been  my  conviction  that  the  19th 
amendment  has  helped  distinguish  us  as 
a  Nation  from  most  other  social  orders 
throughout  the  world  because  it  gave 
our  womanhood  full  status  of  equality  at 
the  polling  place.  The  depth  of  their 
responsibility  and  the  height  of  their 
wisdom  has  found  living  expression  at 
the  polling  place  through  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment.  We  Americans  are 
indeed  that  much  the  richer  as  a  Nation 
because  our  action  in  adopting  the  19th 
amendment  brought  with  it  a  rebirth  of 
hope  and  inspiration  among  women 
throughout  the  world. 

There  will  always  be  the  wits  and  the 
cynics  who  would  argue  that  it  was  a 
better  world  before  women  carved  out 
for  themselves  this  magnificent  status 
of  equality.  I  do  not  agree.  It  is  fitting 
that  we  pay  tribute  to  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  today  because  we  cian  all 


point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  the  right 
to  participate  in  the  dynamics  of  de- 
mocracy, granted  our  women  under  this 
amendment,  has  made  them  better 
mothers,  better  wives,  better  companions 
and  above  all,  better  citizens.  Their 
pi'ofound  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  America  can  never  be  adequate- 
ly appraised. 

There  is  an  old  Polish  saying  that 
"the  strength  of  a  nation  lies  in  the 
ideals  of  her  women."  I  believe  we 
Americans  gave  full  meaning  to  this 
adage  when  we  properly  approved  the 
19th  amendment.  It  is  the  driving 
spirit  and  zeal  of  our  womenhood  that 
gives  our  country  its  strength  and  cour- 
age. It  is  their  depth  of  understanding 
that  has  given  us  stability  when  the 
temptation  was  to  falter.  It  is  their 
courage,  wlicn  faced  with  adversity,  that 
has  helped  bring  us  through  depressions, 
wars,  civil  strife,  and  epidemics. 

Yes.  Mr  Speaker,  I  will  leave  their 
shortcomings  to  the  cynics.  For  me,  I 
believe  it  was  a  great  day  when  America 
gave  full  meaning  to  the  spirit  of  justice 
by  adopting  the  19th  amendment  and 
recognized  our  nations  women  as  equal 
in  the  very  heartbeat  of  democracy — 
the  exercise  of  self-determination. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
always  a  privilege  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
woman  suffrage,  and  I  am  happy  to  say 
a  few  words  on  the  occasion  of  the  41st 
anniversary  of  the  effective  date  of  the 
19th  amendment. 

When  we  review  the  history  of  woman 
suffrage,  we  do  so  with  a  feeling  of  in- 
tense admiration  for  the  courage  and 
devotion  shown  by  those  men  and 
women  who  made  heav>-  sacrifices  for 
that  cause.  They  gave  up  their  free- 
dom and  incurred  social  ostracism  but 
each  did  his  or  her  utmost  to  bring  to 
women  the  right  to  vote.  There  are 
many  whose  names  are  not  recorded  in 
heavy  print  on  the  pages  of  American 
history  and  we  pay  respect  to  all.  They, 
too.  were  faithful  in  their  tasks  and 
their  lives  are  woven  into  the  fabric  of 
human  civilization, 

During  the  years  of  struggle  for  the 
vote  for  women  many  wise  words 
were  both  written  and  spoken.  Jane 
Addams.  one  of  the  heroines  in  Ameri- 
can history  and  champions  of  justice  for 
all  humanity,  many  years  ago  wrote  the 
following   astute  observation: 

Many  women  today  are  failing  to  dis- 
charge their  duties  to  their  own  households 
properly  simply  because  they  do  not  per- 
ceive that  as  society  grows  more  compli- 
cated It  is  necessary  that  women  shall 
extend  her  sense  of  responsibility  to  many 
things  outside  of  her  own  home  If  she  would 
continue  to  preserve  the  home  In  its  en- 
tirety. 

In  other  words.  Jane  Addams  was  tell- 
ing us  that  the  privilege  of  full  citizen- 
ship—the right  to  vote— gives  an  added 
dimension  to  the  place  of  wonien  in  otu- 
society. 

New  York  State  may  be  justly  de- 
scribed as  the  great  battleground  for 
the  rights  of  women.  It  was  not  only 
the  home  State  of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stan- 
ton and  Susan  B.  Anthony,  but  also  a 
pioneer  in  initiating  a  reform  of  the  old 
English  common  law,  so  barbarous  in 
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its  treatment  of  women  The  first  wom- 
an's rights  convention  in  the  world  was 
called  at  Seneca  Falls  in  1848. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury in  New  York  the  legal  and  educa- 
tional rights  of  women  were  very  gen- 
erally conceded,  but  their  ix)litical  rights 
were  still  largely  denied  Except  during 
the  War  Between  the  States  there  had 
not  been  a  year  since  1851  when  one  or 
more  conventions  did  not  meet  to  de- 
mand women's  rights;  committees  of 
women  vi.';ited  the  State  legi.slature 
with  regularity  to  secure  the  necessary 
action.  New  York  was  the  fifth  State  to 
ratify  the  19th  amendinent  and  has  been 
a  leader  in  utilizing  its  woman  power  m 
peace  and  in  war. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  19lh 
amendment,  the  status  of  women  in 
America  has  undergone  a  significant 
change  affecting  all  pha.ses  of  their  so- 
cial, economic,  and  legal  activities.  Re- 
cently they  have  held  offices  in  the 
presidential  cabinet  and  in  the  1960  elec- 
tion, they  cast  nearly  one-half  the  votes. 

In  a  book  written  several  years  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  19th  amendment, 
there  appears  the  following  paragraph, 
which  although  penned  in  1911.  is  en- 
tirely applicable  to  today's  world  I 
quote  as  follows; 

Looking  Into  the  coming  years,  a  thousand 
questions  press  to  the  lips,  a  thousand  fore- 
bodings clutch  at  the  heart  What  will  be 
the  outcome  of  it  all?  Yet  in  spite  of  ap- 
prehensions, the  feeling  grows  ever  stronger 
that  not  only  for  her  own  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  civilization  itself,  woman  must  press 
on  to  play  her  pan  in  politics  If  she  be 
true  to  her  race  to  her  countrv.  to  her  gen- 
eration, she  dare  not  shirk  the  issue,  for 
questions  are  arising  .so  difficult,  so  complex, 
so  grave,  so  far  reaching,  and  so  vital  to  so- 
ciety, that  only  the  combined  thought  of  the 
whole  people,  male  and  female,  will  be  able 
to  settle  them  satisfactorily. 

It  is  our  duty  on  this  occasion  to  im- 
press upon  all— to  remind  the  older  gen- 
eration and  teach  the  younger  genera- 
tion—that the  rights  of  women  were  won 
to  benefit  all  of  us.  These  rights  should 
not  be  esteemed  lightly,  for  the  "price 
of  liberty  is  eternal  vigilance  "  and  will 
continue  to  be  in  the  future. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker  I  loin 
my  colleagues  today  in  tribute  to  the  far- 
sighted  and  dedicated  Americans  of  both 
sexes  who  made  it  possible  41  years  ago 
for  American  women  to  assume  their  full 
rights  as  citizens  by  having  the  right  to 
vote.  The  emancipation  of  women  in 
this  country  into  full  partner.ship  with 
men  in  the  political,  economic  and  social 
life  of  the  United  States  reallv  began 
with  that  amendment. 

But  there  arc  still  obstacles  to  women 
as  a  group,  in  this  country  One  of  the 
most  glaring  instances  of  discrimination 
based  on  .sex  is  in  the  wage  policies  of 
industry.  Women  may  often  do  the 
same  or  even  more  skilled  work  than 
that  performed  in  the  same  plant  by 
male  workers,  but  receive  smaller  pay- 
checks. This  is  probably  based  on  some 
outmoded  idea  that  women  work  for 
"pin  money," 

Actually,  a  very  high  percentage  of 
women  employed  in  industry  are  the  sole 
support  of  families,  or  are  working  be- 
cause their   husbands   are  employed   in 
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ver>-  low  paying  positions.  Not  all  wom- 
en must  work  and  not  all  women  want 
to  work,  but  those  who  must  and  those 
who  want  to  work  should  be  paid  on  the 
basis  of  the  work  they  perform  and  not 
on  an  unfavorable  differential  based  on 
the  fact  that  they  are  women. 

In  this  connection.  Mr  Speaker.  I  call 
attention  today— appropriately.  I  believe, 
on  this  occasion  of  the  commemoration 
of  the  41st  anniversary  of  the  19th 
amendment— to  H.R.  571  which  I  intro- 
duced on  January  3.  the  proposed  "Wom- 
en's Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work  Act  " 

It  is  a  bill,  as  its  title  declares.  "To 
prohibit  discrimination  on  account  of  sex 
in  the  payment  of  wages  by  employers 
engaged  in  commerce  or  in  operations 
affecting  commerce,  and  to  provide  pro- 
cedure for  the  collection  of  wages  lost 
by  employees  by  reason  of  any  such  dis- 
crimination." 

TEXT    OF     H  R      57  1 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  herewith,  as  part 
of  my  remarks,  the  further  Xcxi  of  my 
bill,  H.R.  571.  as  follows; 

DECLARATION    OF    PITIPOSF. 

Sec  2  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the 
existence  in  industries  engaged  In  commerce 
'•r  .a  operations  affecting  commerce  o'  wage 
differentials  based  on  sex — 

( I )  depresses  wages  and  living  standards 
of  employees  necessary  for  their  health  and 
efficiency; 

(2 1  prevents  the  maximum  utilization  of 
the  available  labor  re.v^urces. 

(31  tends  to  cause  labor  disputes,  there- 
by burdening,  affecting,  and  obstructing 
commerce. 

(4i  burdens  commerce  and  the  free  flow  of 
goods  in  commerce:   and 

(5)  constitutes  an  unfair  method  of  com- 
petition 

DETTNrnONS 

Sec    3    When  used  in  this  Act — 
(a»    ■Person"   means    an    individual,   part- 
nership,    association,     corporation,     business 
trust,  legal  representatives,  or  anv  organized 
group  of  persons 

(bi  "Commerce"  means  trade,  commerce, 
transportation,  transmission,  or  communica- 
tion among  the  several  States  or  between  any 
State  and  any  place  outside  thereof. 

(CI  "Affecting  commerce"  means  in  com- 
merce, or  burdening  or  obstructing  commerce 
or  the  free  flow  of  commerce,  or  having  led 
to  or  tending  to  lead  to  a  labor  dispute 
burdening  or  obstructing  commerce  or  the 
free   flow   of   commerce. 

id  I  "Employer  "  includes  anv  person  acting 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  Interest  of  an 
employer  In  relation  to  an  employee  but 
shall  not  include  the  United  States'  or  any 
Stat*  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
any  labor  organization  (other  than  when 
acting  as  an  employer),  or  anyone  acting  in 
the  capacity  of  officer  or  agent  of  such  labor 
organization. 

let  "Employee"  includes  any  individual 
employed  by  an  employer. 

if  I  "Wages"  means  all  remuneration  for 
services  performed  by  an  emplovee  for  an 
employer.  Including  board,  lixlgin'g.  or  other 
facilities  customarily  furnished  by  an  em- 
ployer to  his  employees. 

rROHIBmON  OF  WAGE  RATE  DIFFERENTIAL  BASED 
ON      SEX 

Sec  4  No  employer  engaged  in  commerce 
or  in  operations  affecting  commerce  shall  dis- 
criminate between  employees  on  the  basis 
of  sex  by  paying  to  any  employee  wages  lower 
than  those  which  he  pays  to  employees  of 
the  opposite  sex  for  work  of  comparable 
character  on  Jobs  the  performance  of  which 
requires     comparable     skills,     except    where 


such  payment  is  made  pursuant  to  a  senior- 
ity or  merit  Increase  svstem  which  does  not 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  5  (ai  The  Secretary  of  Labor — 
111  shall  prescribe  .-=uch  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the 
administration  of  this  Act.  Including  regu- 
lations to  provide  standards  for  determining 
work  of  a  comparable  character  on  jobs  the 
performance  of  which  require  comparable 
skills; 

(2)  may  investigate  and  gather  data  re- 
garding the  wages,  hours,  and  other  condi- 
tions and  practices  of  emplovment  In  anv 
indu.stry  subject  to  this  Act.  and  may  ente'r 
and  Inspect  such  places  and  such  records 
(and  make  such  transcriptions  thereof  > . 
question  such  employees,  and  investigate 
such  facts,  conditions,  practices,  and  matters 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  determine  whether  any  person  has  vio- 
lated any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  which 
may  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act: 

(3)  may  enter  and  serve  upon  any  em- 
ployer found  by  the  Secretary,  after  notice 
and  hearing  in  conformity  with  sections  5. 
6,  7.  and  8  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  to  be  engaged  in  or  to  have  engaged 
in  any  violation  of  section  4  of  this  Act  an 
order  requiring  such  employer  (A)  to  cease 
and  desist  from  such  violation,  and  iBi  to 
pay  to  each  employee  who  has  been  ad- 
versely affected  a  sum  equal  to  the  aggregate 
amount  or  value  of  the  wages  of  which  such 
employee  has  been  deprived  bv  reason  of 
such  violation  plus  an  additional  equal 
amount    as   liquidated   damages,    and 

(4)  may  enter  and  serve  upon  any  em- 
ployer found  by  the  Secretary,  after  such 
notice  and  hearing,  to  have  discharged  or 
otherwise  discriminated  against  any  em- 
ployee on  account  of  any  action  taken  by 
such  employee  to  invoke,  enforce,  or  assist 
in  any  manner  in  the  enforcement  of  tuc 
provisions  of  section  4  of  this  Act,  an  order 
requiring  such  employer  to  reinstate  such 
employee,  or  to  remove  such  discrimination, 
and  to  pay  to  such  employee  a  sum  equal  to 
the  aggregate  amount  or  value  of  the  wages 
of  which  such  employee  has  been  deprived 
by  reason  of  such  discharge  or  other  dis- 
crimination plus  an  additional  equal  amount 
as  liquidated  damages 

( b )  For  the  purpose  of  any  Investigation 
conducted  under  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
5(ai  of  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  sections 
9  and  10  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (relating  to  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  books,  papers,  and 
documents!  1 15  US  C  49.  50).  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  jurisdiction,  powers,  and 
duties    of    the    Secretary    of    Labor. 

(CI  Any  order  entered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  or  para- 
graph (4)  of  section  5(ai  of  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  judicial  review,  and  shall  be 
enforced  judicially.  In  the  sam'^  manner  and 
with  the  same  effect  as  provided  by  section 
5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
use  45  I  with  respect  to  orders  Issued  there- 
under by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  ex- 
cept that  in  any  proceeding  before  any  court 
for  the  review  of  any  order  issued'  under 
paragraph  ( 3  i  or  paragraph  1 4 )  of  section 
5ta)  of  this  Act  the  findings  of  the  Secre- 
tary as  to  the  facts  shall  be  conclusive  If 
supported  by  substantial  evidence 

WAGE  RESTITtTION 

Sec  6  (ai  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  au- 
thorized to  supervise  the  payment  of  any 
amounts  for  which  any  employer  has  been 
finally  determined  to  be  liable  under  any 
order  for  payment  under  clause  (A)  of  para- 
graph (3)  or  paragraph  i4i  of  section  6(al 
of  this  Act  Any  sum  so  recovered  by  the 
Secretary  on  behalf  of  any  employee  under 
this    subsection    shall    be    held    in    .-»    sjwial 
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deposit  account  and  shall  be  paid,  on  order 
of  the  Secretary,  directly  to  the  employee. 
Any  such  sum  not  paid  to  an  employee  be- 
cause of  Inability  to  do  so  within  a  period 
of  three  years  sball  be  coTered  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(b)  No  wage  restitution  shall  be  made 
with  respect  to  any  violation  of  this  Act  for 
any  period  which  preceded  by  more  than 
four  years  the  date  of  commencement  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  proceeding  in 
which  such  restitution  Is  ordered. 

INJUNCTIONS 

Sec.  7.  The  district  courts,  together  with 
the  District  Court  for  the  Territory  of  Alas- 
ka, the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  District 
Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  shall  have  Juris- 
diction upon  application  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  for  cause  shown,  to  restrain 
any  violation  of  section  4  of  this  Act.  No 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  in  any  action 
brought  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  re- 
strain any  such  violation,  to  order  the  pay- 
ment to  any  employee  of  any  wages  of  which 
such  employee  may  be  deprived  by  reason  of 
such  violation. 

GOVERNMENT   CONTRACTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  In  any  contract  made  and  en- 
tered into  by  any  executive  department,  in- 
dependent establishment,  or  other  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  the  United.  States,  or  by 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  by  any  corpora- 
tion all  of  the  stock  of  which  Is  beneficially 
owned  by  the  United  States  fall  of  which  are 
referred  to  hereinafter  as  agencels  of  the 
United  States),  for  the  manufacture  or 
furnishing  of  any  materials,  supplies,  articles, 
or  equipment,  or  the  rendition  of  any  serv- 
ice, there  shall  be  included  stipulations  un- 
der which  the  contractor  (\)  la  required  to 
compensate  all  persons  employed  by  him  In 
the  manufacture  or  furnishing  of  such  ma- 
terials, supplies,  articles,  or  equipment,  or  In 
the  rendition  of  such  service,  In  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  section  4  of  this 
Act  and  (2)  shall  be  subject  to  all  other 
provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the 
compensation  of  such  persons. 

fb)  Unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  by 
order  otherwise  determine  and  permit,  no 
contract  shall  be  awarded  by  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  thereof  to  any  person 
finally  determined  to  have  violated  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of  any  stipula- 
tion entered  Into  in  compliance  with  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  or  to  any  firm, 
corporation,  partnership,  or  association  In 
which  such  person  has  a  controlling  inter- 
est, until  three  years  have  elapsed  after  the 
date  of  final  determination  that  such  vio- 
lation has  occurred.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral is  authorized  and  directed  to  distribute 
to  all  agencies  of  the  United  States  a  list 
containing  the  names  of  such  persons. 

POSTING 

Sec  9,  Every  employer  subject  to  this^Act 
shall  keep  a  copy  of  this  Act  posted  In  a 
conspicuous  place  In  or  about  the  promises 
where  any  employee  is  employed.  Employ- 
ers shall  be  furnished  copies  of  this  Act  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  on 
request   without  charge. 

APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  10.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

EFTECnVE    DATE 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  date  of 
its  enactment. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  41  years 
ago  last  Saturday,  August  26.  1920,  Bain- 
bridge  Colby,  Secretary  of  State,  de- 
clared in  a  proclamation  that  the  19th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  had  been 


ratified  by   36   of   the   then  48  States. 
America  has  not  been  the  same  since. 

Although  that  amendment  makes  no 
mention  of  the  fair  sex  Its  intent  was 
clear  to  all.  Men  settled  back  to  ob- 
serve what  results  would  proceed  fi-om 
the  constitutional  recognization  of  what 
women  knew  all  along.  Sometimes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  course  of  these  41  years, 
some  of  us  have  wondered  if  perhaps 
those  few  States  who  had  the  courage  to 
reject  this  amendment  were  wiser  than 
those  who  accepted  it. 

Today,  I  am  happy  to  say.  opinion  is 
unanimous — or  almost  unanimous — in 
proclaiming  that  the  fruits  of  emanci- 
pation have  been  plentiful — although 
agreement  on  the  taste  of  the  fruit  has 
not  been  quite  so  unanimous. 

Men  used  to  command  the  earth.  The 
captains  of  industry,  finance,  politics, 
government,  and  the  home  were  all  men 
in  a  man's  world.  Today  the  female  gen- 
der of  the  species  homo  sapiens  has  in- 
filtrated all  of  these  fields  and  more. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not  we  must  tip 
our  hats  to  the  noteworthy  successes  of 
our  now  equal  partners. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  man  made 
a  mistake  in  granting  equality  to  woman. 
It  appear.s  to  me.  however,  that  the  basic 
premise  here  is  wrong.  What  makes  us 
think  that  man  e^ave  equality  to  woman? 
Every  time  I  walk  through  the  Capitol, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  observe  in  the  murky 
depths  of  the  crypt  a  giant  sculptured 
work  of  three  formidable-looking  indi- 
viduals. Closer  inspection  reveals  like- 
nesses of  Lucretia  Mott,  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton,  and  Susan  B.  Anthony. 

These  are  the  women  who  fought  for 
the  recoc:nition  of  woman's  equality  and 
who  made  it  possible.  I  daresay  tiiat  if 
it  had  not  been  for  these  ladies,  men 
would  still  rule  the  earth.  All  of  us  here, 
however,  would  certainly  be  poorer  in  our 
company  if  that  were  still  the  ca.se.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues Iris  Blitch,  Prances  Bolton, 
M.1BGUERITE  CnrRCH.  Plorexce  D^vyer! 
Kathryn  Graxahan,  Edith  Green', 
Martha  Griffiths.  Julu  H.\nsen,  Euz.-\- 
BETH  Kee,  Edna  Kelly,  Catherinb  May, 
Catherine  Norrell,  Gracie  Pfost,  Lou- 
ise Reece,  Katharink  St.  Georgb,  Leo- 
NOR  Sullivan,  and  Jessica  Wbis. 

These  distinguished  legi,slator$  are 
reason  enough  to  celebrate  the  41st  an- 
niversary of  women's  suffrage. 

They  may  acknowledge  that  man  rec- 
ognizes woman's  equality.  But  I  note  a 
scLntilla  of  condescension  as  they  do  it. 
They  know  that  they  were  always  our 
equal.  We  men  merely  were  slow  in 
learning  it. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Record  a  few  ob- 
servations in  connection  with  the  com- 
memoration of  the  41st  anniversar\-  of 
the  ratification  of  the  19th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  providing  women  the 
right  to  vote. 

It  has  been  a  long  time,  even  for  those 
who  remember  it  well,  since  the  .sTaffra- 
gettes  paraded  before  the  White  House 
in  the  dead  of  winter  with  their  placards 
and  refused  President  Wilsons  invita- 
tion to  come  inside  to  get  warm  for  fear 
accepting  it  would  admit  frailty  and  con- 
sequently jeopardize  their  crusade. 


Women  at  the  polls  greatly  altered  the 
world  of  politics.  In  the  last  41  years, 
certainly  women  as  voters,  as  political 
workers,  and  as  elective  officeholders, 
have  had  a  profound  influence  on  our 
national  legislation,  especially  in  the 
fields  of  education,  child  labor,  social 
welfare,  and  social  ju.stice.  There  can 
be  no  question  of  their  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  our  Nation  and  the  world. 
Men  are  no  longer  condescending  in  their 
attitude  toward  women  voters  and  wom- 
en politicians.  We  have  developed  a 
hearty  respect  for  the  majority  of  them- 
and  are  grateful  for  their  contributions 
to  our  public  life. 

Perhaps  the  caliber  of  women  active 
in  politics  has  been  the  greatest  single 
factor  in  our  maturing  attitude.  No 
longer  are  we  confronted  with  suffra- 
gettes in  severe  mannish  dresses  and 
stern  impassioned  faces.  We  have  the 
happy  privilege  of  working  with  women 
who  are  true  to  their  feminine  heritage 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  heated  po- 
litical debate.  No  better  example  of  the 
fine  caliber  of  women  currently  on  the 
national  political  scene  can  be  found 
than  the  senior  Senator  from  my  State 
of  Maine,  a  former  Member  of  this  House, 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  Margaket 
Chase  Smith.  It  may  seem  inappropri- 
ate for  a  freshman  Member  of  Congress' 
such  as  myself,  to  call  to  your  attention 
a  woman  who  has  compiled  an  enviable 
record  m  her  20  years  in  the  House  and 
Senate  and  has  built  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  capable  and  knowledgeable  per- 
formance. However,  it  is  certainly  ap- 
propriate that  any  male  Member  of 
Congress  marvel  at  the  ability  of  Sena- 
tor Smith  and  the  other  women  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  engage  in  this 
demanding  and  often  shrewdly  calculat- 
ing business  of  politics,  and  yet  retain 
those  attributes  we  admii-e  in  the  female 
sex. 

"'The  accomphshments  of  the  many 
women  in  public  life  and  the  resporLsible 
£ind  informed  attitude  toward  voting  by 
women  in  general,  is  indeed,  and  in  It- 
self, a  fitting  tnbute  to  those  who  had 
the  foresight  41  years  ago  to  ratify  the 
19th  amendment. 


WOMEN'S  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 
Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania  IMr.  SchnbebkliI,  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.     Mr.  Speaker,  la.'^t 
Saturday  marked    the   41st  anniversary 
of  the  amendment  of  our  Constitution 
which  gave  to  the  women  of  America  the 
right  to  vote.    Today,  with  the  great  in- 
fluence   exerted    by    women    upon    the 
political  scene  and   the  functioning  of 
Government,    it    .<;eems    strange    indeed 
that  less  than  half  a  century  ago  women 
had  no  franchise.    Eloquent  testimony  to 
the  American  woman's  contributions  to 
effective  good  government  can  be  seen 
in  the  careers  of  the  numerous  women 
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who  have  served  as  distinguished  judges, 
executive  and  administrative  officers! 
and — most  definitely — our  outstanding 
women  colleagues. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  proud  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party's  dominant  and  decisive  role 
in  establishing  the  right  of  women  to 
vote;  a  role  ultimately  responsible  in 
sending  such  distingui-shed  women  legis- 
lators to  this  House.  You  will  recall  that 
it  was  our  party  that  fir.st  included  a  Fed- 
eral women's  suffrage  plank  in  a  conven- 
tion platform,  and  followed  this  up  with 
pas.sage  of  the  equal  suffra^ie  amendment 
by  a  Republican  Congress  after  the 
Democrats,  controlling  both  the  Congress 
and  the  White  House,  failed  on  five  occa- 
sions. Of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  nei- 
ther party  has  a  monopoly  on  achieve- 
ments for  women  nor  an  exclusive  claun 
on  outstanding  women.  My  great  source 
of  pride,  however,  is  in  the  fact  that  my 
party  has  made  great  contributions  to  a 
cause  which  itself  has  contributed  signif- 
icantly to  the  prowing  greatness  of  our 
country — women's  suffrage. 


STRENGTHENING  THE  TRANSPOR- 
TATION INDUSTRY  IN  NATION.-^L 
DEFENSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Penn.sylvania  IMr  Van 
ZandtI   is  recognized  for  30  minutes 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
an  accepted  fact  that  in  time  of  na- 
tional emergency  the  transportation  sys- 
tem of  the  Nation  is  faced  with  a 
herculean  task  in  maintaining  the  equip- 
ment necessary  in  meetinfi  the  constant- 
ly pressing  demands  for  greatly  expand- 
ed services. 

Failure  by  this  Conpress  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  transportation  problem 
would  constitute  gross  dereliction  of  duty 
and  abdication  of  responsibility,  to  the 
detriment  of  our  vital  tran.sportation  in- 
du.-^try  and  of  the  great  American  public, 
whose  interests  we  are  sworn  to  uphold. 
This  I  firmly  believe,  and  emphasize, 
today. 

According  to  the  recent  report  titled 
"National  Transportation  Policy,"  re- 
released  by  a  special  study  group  for  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  all  of  the 
domestic  common  carriers  of  pas.sengers 
have  found  the  number  of  empty  seat- 
miles  increasing  since  1946.  The  rate 
of  increase  has  been  most  pronounced  in 
railroad  .service  causinp  the  pa.ssenger 
deficit  to  climb  from  le.ss  than  $200  mil- 
lion in  1946  to  over  $700  million  m  1957. 

Mere  current  fiuures  reflectine  the  de- 
crease in  pa.ssenger  traffic  volume  reveal 
that  the  rate  of  return  for  the  railroad 
industry  for  the  12-month  period  ending 
May  31.  1961.  was  only  145  percent — 
the  lowest  since  the  depression  period  of 
the  1930's. 

With  regard  to  the  Nation's  airlines  the 
Senate  study  group  found  that— 

While  the  available  seat-miles  for  domes- 
tic trunk  and  local  airlines  from  1946  to 
1959  Increased  from  7.490  million  to  45.793 
million,  or  almost  six  times,  the  revenue 
passenger-miles  increased  from  5.910  million 
to  only  29.151  million  or  a  little  over  five 
times.  The  result  has  been  an  Increase  of 
empty  seat-miles  from  1.580.000  to  16.642.000 


or    by   an    increase    of    15.062.000   empty-scat 
miles. 

Current  figures  reveal  that  during  the 
first  6  months  of  1961  the  trimk  airlines 
lost  $20  million  and  sustained  a  2-per- 
cent drop  in  passenger  traffic  volume. 

In  addition  to  the  findings  by  the  spe- 
cial study  group  for  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  the  national  trade  as- 
sociations for  all  three  of  the  major  pub- 
lic carriers — air.  bus,  and  rail — report 
they  are  operating  below  their  capacity 
for  handling  passenger  traffic.  Both  the 
buslines  and  railroads  are  operating  well 
below  50  percent  of  capacity  while  the 
current  load  factor  of  the  airlines  of  59.5 
percent  is  at  the  lowest  level  m  10  years. 

In  addition  to  the  decrease  experienced 
by  the  air,  bus,  and  railroad  industries, 
many  common  carrier  trucklines  are 
also  facing  difficulty. 

Despite  recommendations  made  fol- 
lowing the  series  of  studies  by  congres- 
sional committees  and  in  reports  filed 
the  past  several  years  following  studies 
made  by  various  States  through  State 
legislative  committees  no  positive  action 
has  been  taken  to  solve  the  ills  of  the 
transportation  industry. 

Meanwhile  a  negative  attitude  has  been 
taken  by  the  Kennedy  administration  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  na- 
tional transportation  system. 

The  President  opposed  repeal  of  the 
10-percent  World  War  11  tax  on  passen- 
ger transportation.  In  addition  he  post- 
poned until  1962  plans  formulated  by 
appropriate  Federal  agencies  t-o  aid  the 
transportation  industry. 

Commenting  on  the  prospect  of  a 
year's  delay  of  transportation  remedies, 
Richard  Wagner,  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  said; 

I  doubt  if  we  can  afford  to  wait  this  long. 
This  Industry.  In  the  last  5  years,  has  been 
studied  to  death,  both  by  theadmlnlstration 
and  Congress  NSTiat  is  needed  is  action,  not 
more  study. 

The  Kennedy  administration  an- 
nounced that  plans  to  provide  legislative 
remedies  for  the  ills  of  our  transporta- 
tion sy.stem  were  t-o  be  revealed  in  a 
message  to  Congress. 

President  Kennedy,  however,  canceled 
the  messape.  indicating  he  was  uncertain 
as  to  what  action  should  be  taken.  This 
IS  plainly  evident  by  his  assertion  more 
study  was  needed. 

Speaking  of  studies  and  surveys  re- 
garding the  Nation's  transportation  sys- 
tem, you  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
m  the  fall  of  1959.  the  Kilday  subcom- 
mittee, on  which  I  was  privileged  to  serve 
as  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
conducted  an  investigation  into  the  ade- 
quacy of  transportation  to  support  the 
national  defense  effort  in  event  of  mobi- 
lization. 

Concerning  railroads,  the  subcommit- 
tee drew  this  highly  significant  conclu- 
sion : 

No  plans  for  transport  dependence  can  fail 
to  take  into  account  the  railroad  industry. 
The  other  forms  of  transport,  important  as 
they  are  to  the  total  need,  are  auxiliarv  and 
supplemental  to  the  railroads 

In  addition  to  this  investigation, 
transportation  and  the  Nation's  trans- 


portation policy  have  been  the  subject 
of  six  other  major  studies  and  reports 
since  World  War  n.  Without  exception, 
these  studies  have  stressed  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  railroads— healthy 
railroads — to  the  Nation's  economy  and 
defen.se.  It  is  worth  recalling  here  what 
they  found. 

From  the  progress  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  October  1951: 

Railroads  are  the  backbone  of  the  Ameri- 
can transportation  system  This  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  case  so  long  as  the  railroads 
serve  as  the  primary  means  for  the  move- 
ment of  heavy  materials  and  commodities  in 
bulk 

In  time  of  war  the  railroads  perform  an 
indispensable  service    •    •    •. 

From  the  report  of  the  Presidential 
Advisory  Committee  on  Transport  Policy 
and  Organization.  April  1955; 

The  railroads  may  be  expected  to  have 
greatest  flexibility  in  accommodating  an  ex- 
panded domestic  traffic  with  a  minimum  in- 
crease in  equipment.  Any  policy  which 
strengthens  the  railroad  base  will  tend  to  in- 
crease the  built-in  flexibility  of  our  trans- 
portation plant. 

From  the  report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, April  1958; 

The  railroads  were,  and  are.  a  vital  part 
of  this  Nation's  security 

From  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  on  'The  Passenger 
Train  Deficit."  May  1959; 

Economic  railroad  passenger  service  is.  and 
for  the  foreseeable  future  will  be.  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  national  transportation 
system  and  essential  for  the  Nation's  well- 
being  and  defense. 

From  a  report  of  the  US  Department 
of  Commerce.  March  1960; 

The  Government  should  support  the  com- 
mon earner  system  upon  which  the  economy 
must  rely,  and  which  is  so  vital  for  national 
security 

Prom  the  report  of  the  Special  Study 
Group  on  Transportation  PoUcies  in  the 
United  States  prepared  for  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  January  1961: 

Railroads  are  our  most  pervasive  form  of 
mass  transportation  and,  over  the  years,  our 
most  experienced  •   •   •. 

Bringing  the  railroads  to  a  satisfactory 
st.at*  of  readiness  could  be.  bt cause  of  their 
experience  •  •  •  and  because  of  the  latent 
capacity  of  the  rails,  the  most  immediately 
remunerative 

But  despite  the  acknowledged  essen- 
tiality of  railroads.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  de- 
spite the  same  autlionties  having  warned 
with  equal  unanimity  that  outmoded 
transDortation  policies  and  laws  are 
forcing  this  vital  industry  to  the  brink 
of  disa.ster.  I  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  remarkable  fact;  This 
Congress,  although  not  lacking  for  con- 
crete proposals  and  although  confronted 
with  grave  international  crises  that 
could  multiply  the  reliance  we  place  on 
railroads  almost  overnight,  has  failed 
to  act. 

Ironically,  we  have  managed  to  find 
hundreds  of  millions  of  tax  dollars  for 
the  development  of  railroads  in  friendly 
and  not  so  friendly  countries  abroad. 
For  the  future  it  appears  that  we  may  be 
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called  upon  not  only  to  continue  our 
multi-billion-dollar  program  of  aid  to 
countries  in  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa, 
but  also  to  underwrite  a  Latin  American 
program  costing  the  astronomical  simi 
of  $20  bmion.  But  for  railroads  at 
home — for  the  one  form  of  transporta- 
tion that  is  basic  to  all  others  and  to  the 
Nation's  economy  and  security — the  one 
form  that  asks  only  equal  treatment  and 
equal  opportunity  to  compete — for  that 
form  of  transportation,  this  Congress  has 
done  nothing. 

May  I  also  remind  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  pledges  to  right  the 
wrong  now  being  done  our  railroads 
which  both  parties  solemnly  wrote  into 
their  platforms  in  1960.  In  the  Demo- 
cratic platform,  a  plank  pledging  the 
"coordination  and  modernization"  of  all 
forms  of  transportation  reads  in  part  as 
follows : 

The  Nation's  railroads  are  In  particular 
need  of  freedom  from  burdensome  regula- 
tion to  enable  them  to  compete  effectively 
with  other  forma  of  transportation.  We 
also  support  Federal  assistance  in  meeting 
certain  capital  needs  particularly  for  urban 
mass  tran.sportation. 

The  Republican  platform  pledged 
"continued  improvement  of  our  vital 
transportation  network."  It  also  made 
recommendations  for  "broadly  based  tax 
reform  to  foster  jobmaking  and  growth- 
making  investment  for  modernization 
and  expansion  including  realistic  incen- 
tive depreciation  schedules." 

In  the  face  of  these  pledges,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  with  the  assurance  of  bi- 
lateral support  for  It  positive  program 
to  aid  this  vital  industry.  I  submit  that 
both  the  railroads  and  the  public  are 
entitled  to  ask  why  nothing  has  been 
done. 

The  period  of  mobilization  envisioned 
by  our  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  in 
1959  is  no  longer  in  the  realm  of  spec- 
ulation; it  is  upon  us.  Tne  time  for 
mobilizing  or  improving  the  readiness 
of  the  one  form  of  transportation  that 
everyone  agrees  is  absolutely  vital  to  the 
Nation's  defense  and  the  waging  of  war 
is  rapidly  running  out,  if  indeed  it  has 
not  already  passed.  The  mobilization 
and  preparation  of  our  railroads  to  han- 
dle the  greatly  added  burdens  that  would 
certainly  be  theirs  must  rate  equally  high 
priority  with  the  other  mobilization 
measures  now  underway.  For  unpre- 
pared railroads  in  time  of  war  could 
be  this  Nation's  Achilles'  heel — the  one 
vulnerable  point  in  our  otherwise  in- 
destructible armor  that  could  prove  our 
undoing. 

Yet  instead  of  getting  better,  the  al- 
ready critical  situation  of  many  of  our 
railroads  grows  steadily  worse.  And  in- 
stead of  the  forthright  leadership  nec- 
essary to  restore  them  to  health,  we  are 
offered  only  more  procrastination  and 
foot-dragging  delay. 

Despite  the  seven  major  studies  of 
transportation  made  since  World  War 
11,  the  President's  solution  is  to  call  for 
still  another  study  and  report — this  one 
to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. The  Secretary  is  directed  to  sub- 
mit his  findings  and  recommendations 
by  November  1,  which  of  course  would 
be  too  late  for  any  constructive  action 
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at  this  session  and  quite  possibly  too 
late — in  terms  of  the  Nation  s  security 
and  the  threat  confronting  us  in  Europe 
In  his  directive  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  President  Kennedy  observed 
that— 

The  current  difficulties  facing  mi  seg- 
ments of  the  transportation  Industry  will 
require  increased  leadership  and  additional 
actions  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  could  not  agree  more.  But  the  time 
for  exercising  this  leadership  is  now — 
not  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  or 
later,  when  the  opportunity  may  have 
been  lost  for  all  time. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  prob- 
ability of  enacting  at  this  session  the 
comprehensive  program  for  the  trans- 
portation industry  t)iat  is  called  for  is 
remote.  But  thei-e  is  still  time  for  the 
enactment  of  measures  widely  regarded 
as  necessary  to  keep  the  tran.sportation 
industry  and  especially  the  railroads 
afloat  until  the  more  comprehensive  pro- 
gram can  be  prepared.  These  emergency 
measures  were  recently  described  in 
identical  letters  addressed  to  j'ou.  as 
Speaker,  and  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
the  Senate  by  Daniel  P.  Loomi.s.  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads.  They  include,  as  I  am  sure 
you  know,  more  realistic  policies  for  the 
depreciation  of  railroad  plant  and  equip- 
ment and  repeal  of  the  10-percent  Fed- 
eral excise  tax  on  the  fares  of  for-hire 
carriers.  Bills  to  implement  both  of 
these  proposals  are  now  before  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress. 

It  is  significant.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
both  liberalization  of  depreciation  allow- 
ances and  repeal  of  the  travel  tax  are 
called  for  in  four  of  the  major  reports 
on  transportation  made  since  World  War 
II.  In  the  other  reports  they  were  not 
subjects  for  consideration;  hence  no 
recommendations  were  made  cither  pro 
or  con.  May  I  also  remind  you  that  de- 
preciation matters  have  received  favor- 
able consideration  by  both  parties  in 
their  platforms  as  well  as  by  party  lead- 
ers, including  President  Kennedy. 

Enactment  of  liberalized  depreciation 
allowances,  in  particular,  is  the  fastest 
and  surest  means  I  know  of  facilitating 
railroad  modernization  and  improve- 
ment. Compared  with  other  more  com- 
prehensive action  which  must  be  taken 
at  least  in  the  next  session,  the  proposals 
for  liberalization  of  depreciation  allow- 
ances and  repeal  of  the  travel  tax  are 
extremely  modest.  I  strongly  urge 
favorable  action  on  at  least  these  mini- 
mum proposals  before  this  session  of 
Congress  adjourns. 


NATIONAL  HISTORIC  PARK- 
PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  TMr.  Schwengel]  Is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Spciiker  I 
should  like  to  add  my  word,  first  of  all. 
to  the  splendid  statements  that  have 
been  made  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  May],  and  others,  on 
this  very  significant  day  in  our  history. 


I  was  reminded  as  the  gentlewoman  was 
addressing  the  House  of  those  remarks 
made  by  Shelley  one  time  when  he  ob- 
served that  women  are  smarter  than 
men,  not  because  they  are  more  bril- 
liant, though  sometimes  they  are,  but 
because  they  are  more  understanding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
the  gentlewoman  who  presented  the  re- 
marks origmally.  and  who  led  the  dis- 
cussion and  yielded  to  the  distinguished 
Members  of  the  House,  is  not  only 
smarter  but  more  brilliant  than  most  of 
the  Members  of  the  House.  I  am  grate- 
ful that  she  took  the  time  in  her  in- 
imitable and  eloquent  way  to  call  atten- 
tion to  this  very  significant;  day. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  will  be  very 
.slad  to  yield  to  the  distinpuished  gentle- 
man, my  colleague  from  the  great  State 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  am 
inspired  by  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man, which,  as  I  understand  them,  in- 
dicate that  woman  has  always  been 
man's  .superior.  Now.  is  it  possible  that 
one  day  when  I  inadvertently  stated 
that  Adam  came  from  Eves  rib.  that  I 
might  have  subconsciously  had  that 
thought  in  mind? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  It  probably  is 
true;  yes.  Probably  this  may  have  been 
the  result  of  some  experience  that  all  of 
us  have  on  occasion  who  feel  that  we 
belong  to  the  stronger  sex,  yet  actually 
we  may  belong  to  the  weaker  sex. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  SCHW^ENGEL.  Yes.  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  further  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  still 
believe  the  Lord  did  everything  right. 
and  in  order,  but  perhaps  the  race  might 
have  been  a  little  better  if  Adam  had 
been  constructed  out  of  Eve's  rib  instead 
of  the  other  way  around.  What  does  the 
gentleman  really  think  about  that— not 
in  poetry,  but  in  pro.se? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Tlie  gentleman 
has  presented  a  proposition  about  which 
I  have  not  thoueht  before. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  had 
not  either  until  I  made  the  mistake 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit,  I  would  like  to  be  allowed 
some  time  in  which  to  do  some  research 
and  counsel  with  people  on  this  ques- 
tion who  may  understand  this  better 
than  I  do 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEI..  Yes.  I  will  be 
very  glad  to 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Per- 
haps we  can  take  that  up  in  our  offices 
with  our  respective  staffs,  because  I 
know  the  people  who  work  with  me  have 
been  highly  entertained  by  the  gentle- 
man's recitals  of  diflferent  verses,  not 
only  in  the  office,  but  at  breakfast  in  the 
cafeteria. 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  should  hate  to  put  it  to  a 
vote  in  any  of  our  offices  because  I  am 
afraid  we  would  be  outvoted.  We  rec- 
ognize the  talent  of  the  ladles  in  our 
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offlces.  because  in  most  instances  the 
majority  of  our  offices  are  manned  by 
people  whom  we  refer  to  as  the  gentler 
sex. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  And 
our  superiors  in  ability. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  In  many  ways 
this  is  true 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  would 
not  say  even  in  many  ways. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  would  not  want 
to  say  this  is  true  in  the  gentleman's 
office  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
the  gentleman.  I  think  he  has  in  many 
ways  made  great  contributions  to  our 
country  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  I  have 
on  occasions  followed  him  and  he  has  on 
occasions  followed  me  I  wish  he  would 
divorce  himself  a  little  more  often  from 
the  other  part  of  his  party  and  join  me 
more  often  with  Lincoln.  "Then  we  would 
make  better  progress. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  For  the 
other  member  of  that  party  that  would 
be  all  right,  but  I  do  not  believe  I  am  suf- 
ficiently proportioned  in — what  shall  we 
call  it? — honesty,  to  vote  as  Lincoln 
would  have  voted. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  doubt  that.  I 
think  the  gentleman  tries  to  vote  Lin- 
coln; at  least  I  hope  so.  I  should  want 
him  to 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  I  should  like  to 
say  in  connection  with  my  earlier  refer- 
ences to  the  distinguished  lady  from 
Washington  that  it  is  my  conviction  that 
since  women  have  come  into  politics  the 
moral  tone  of  politics  has  risen  consider- 
ably. I  have  the  feeling  that  politics 
is  considered  much  more  wholesome; 
and  I  think  in  many  ways  we  have  recog- 
nized our  .social  obligations  more  ad- 
equately since  they  have  come  into  the 
political  arena  and  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exert  the  influence  for  pood 
which  was  civen  them. 

My  talk  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  deals  with 
the  instrument  that  gave  them  and  us 
the  right  to  fl.rrht  for  these  freedoms  and 
these  rights  and  the  opportunity  to  have 
a  voice  in  government. 

The  talk  that  I  shall  present  today 
deals  with  the  National  Historic  Park  in 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  delegation  to 
the  First  Continental  Congress  left  their 
homes  the  first  of  October  1774.  they 
agreed  to  meet  again  at  Philadelphia  on 
May  10.  1775.  if  the  Colonies  and  Britain 
were  still  having  trouble.  In  mid-April 
the  Britisli  military  governor  of  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  heard  that  the  Colonies  had 
collected  a  supply  of  muskets  and  gur.- 
powder  at  Concoid.  On  the  evening  of 
April  18.  he  heard  that  a  detachment  of 
lepulais  were  to  march  out  from  Boston 
ani  seize  the  supplies.  That  wa.s  the 
night.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Paul  Revere. 
anxiously  watching  the  belfry  of  the  Old 
North  Church,  saw  a  single  lieht  and 
leaped  on  his  horse  to  warn  his  country- 
men in  that  area  that  the  British  were 
inarching. 

The  next  day.  at  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord, men  and  boys  who  had  considered 
themselves  loyal  Englishmen  died  for 
what  they  believed  to  be  their  rights — 
and  exacted  a  toll  from  HLs  Majesty's 
redcoats  far  heavier  than  Uiey  them- 
selves paid. 
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So  the  members  of  the  Continental 
Congress  met  again— at  Philadelphia,  as 
they  had  planned,  and  on  the  10th  of 
May  1775.  Many  had  served  in  the  first 
Congress,  but  there  were  new  faces, 
too  John  Hancock,  the  wealthiest  mer- 
chant in  MassachusetU:,  who  would  pre- 
side in  place  of  Peyton  Randolph,  soon 
to  die;  Thomas  Jefferson,  only  32,  but 
already  marked  as  a  man  of  learning 
and  literary  skill;  and  above  all  the 
venerable  and  respected  Dr.  Franklin 
and  other  patriots  were  finally  convinced 
that  the  la.st  hope  of  peaceful  settlement 
had  vanished.  In  the  ears  of  the  Dele- 
gates rang  the  words  of  Patrick  Henry, 
uttered  when  the  news  of  Lexington 
reached  Virginia.     He  said,  and  I  quote: 

Gentlemen  m^  cry  "peace,  peace"  but 
there  is  no  peace.  The  war  Is  actually  begun. 
The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  north 
will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  resound- 
ing am-is  Our  brethren  are  already  in  the 
field.     Why  stand   we  here  Idle? 

These  words  seem  ominous — they 
haunt  us— they  seem  to  page  us  today. 

And.  as  these  early  patriots  pondered 
this  stirring  challenge  and  reflected  on 
other  clear  evidences  of  the  truth  tlats 
implied,  the  Dclf^cates  could  see.  in  their 
minds,  EUian  Allen  and  his  Green 
Mountain  Boys  crashing  through  the 
defenses  of  P^ort  Ticonderoga  and  ac- 
cepting tlie  surrender  of  that  outpost  in 
the  name  of  the  Congress  of  which  they 
were  Members.  A  few  weeks  later 
George  Washington  rode  off  from  Phil- 
adelphia to  take  command  of  Uie  Con- 
tinental Army  that  had  besieged  the 
Britisli  in  Boston.  It  was  ominous  that 
he  should  be  met  on  the  way  by  couriers 
with  news  of  Bunker  Hill— a  defeat 
which  American  heroism,  and  the  heavy 
losses  inflicted  on  the  finest  troops  of 
Europe,  made  almost  as  sweet  as  victory. 

Tlie  Members  of  the  Second  Conti- 
nental Congress  met,  in  the  main,  as 
loyal  Englishmen.  But  when  King 
George,  in  the  late  summer  of  1775,  is- 
sued a  proclamation  calling  the  colo- 
nists rebels  and  warning  aU  persons  not 
to  give  them  aid  and  comfort,  public 
opinion  began  to  change.  On  January 
1.  1776.  Washington,  who  had  declared 
6  months  earlier  that  he  would  make 
every  effort  to  restore  peace  and  har- 
mony with  the  mother  country,  raised 
the  Continental  flag  in  front  of  his  head- 
quartei;;  at  Cambridge;  and  a  few  weeks 
later  he  openly  advocated  independence. 
At  the  same  time  Thomas  Paine's 
pamphlet,  "Common  Sense."  swept 
through  edition  after  edition  and  con- 
verted thousands  to  the  necessity  of 
separation. 

By  May  1776.  a  majority  of  the  Dele- 
gates to  the  Congress  had  come  to  favor 
independence  All  that  was  needed  was 
an  impulse,  and  that  was  provided  when 
a  convention  sitting  in  Virgmia  in- 
structed her  Delegates  to  move  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  the  Colonies  to  be  free 
and  independent  States.  On  June  7. 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  chairman  of  the 
Virginia  delegation  to  the  Congress. 
made  the  motion.  John  Adams,  in  one 
of  the  proudest  moments  of  his  life,  of- 
fered a  quick  second.  Debate  began, 
but  3  days  later  the  question  was  post- 
poned until  July  1. 


At  the  same  time  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Jefferson,  Adams,  Franklin. 
Roger  Sherman,  and  Robert  R.  Living- 
ston was  appointed  to  draft  a  "declara- 
tion" in  support  of  the  resolution.  Jef- 
ferson steeped  in  the  writings  of  John 
Locke,  the  English  philosopher  and 
political  theorist,  set  himself  to  the  task, 
working  in  the  second-floor  bedroom  and 
parlor  which  he  had  rented  for  the  du- 
ration of  the  Congress.  After  incorpo- 
rating several  suggestions  offered  by 
Adams  and  Franklin,  he  had  the  decla- 
ration in  which  he  hoped  would  be  Its 
final  form  by  the  end  of  June. 

On  July  1,  when  the  great  debate  was 
to  take  place.  Congress  listened  first  to 
the  reading  of  a  gloomy  report  from 
General  Washington  on  the  state  of  the 
Continental  Army.  Next  came  a  more 
cheerful  communication  reporting  that 
the  Marjiand  convention  had  voted 
unanimously  for  independence.  After 
that  had  been  heard.  Congress  resolved 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  to 
consider  the  resolution  that  Richard 
Henry  Lee  had  offered  3  weeks  earlier. 
This  was  a  most  meaningful,  fearful,  and 
dramatic  time  in  American  history. '  For 
a  few  minutes  silence  prevailed,  for  no 
one  could  escape  tlie  feeling  that  one  of 
the  most  momentous  decisions  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  would  soon  be  made. 
John  Dickinson  broke  the  spell  by  taking 
the  floor  to  summarize,  deferentially  but 
with  all  the  eloquence  at  his  command, 
the  arguments  against  independence. 
John  Adams  replied  in  a  ringing  speech, 
and  the  session  ended. 

The  next  day,  July  2.  Congress  passed 
the  Lee  resolution:  "These  United  Colo- 
nies are.  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free 
and  independent  States."  Then  the  dec- 
laration was  taken  up.  argued  over,  and 
amended  while  Jefferson  squirmed  with 
the  pain  that  all  authors  experience  when 
outsiders  tamper  with  the  brain  chil- 
dren. By  the  late  afternoon  of  July  4, 
the  delegates  were  satisfied,  and  the 
Unanimous  Declaration  of  the  Thirteen 
United  States  of  America,  known  to  ua 
as  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was 
adopted  to  justify  to  a  curious  and  skep- 
tical world  the  founding  of  a  new  nation. 

Contrary  to  widespread  belief,  Mr. 
Speaker,  no  one  signed  the  Declaration 
on  July  4.  Two  weeks  passed  ocfore  the 
Congress  ordered  it  to  be  engrossed,  and 
it  was  not  until  August  2  that  the  dele- 
gates who  were  present  on  that  day 
signed  their  names.  Others  added  their 
signatures  from  time  to  time  for  the  next 
several  months. 

The  Declaration,  however,  was  pub- 
lished and  circulated  immediately  after 
July  4.  Thi-oughout  the  Colonies — now 
to  be  called  Stat-es — it  was  received  with 
acclamation.  As  militia  officers  read  it 
to  their  companies,  as  heads  of  councils 
or  assemblies  proclaimed  it  to  eager 
crowds,  drums  rattled,  fifes  shrilled,  bells 
rang,  and  cannon  boomed — always  13 
times — while  rowdy  patriots  tore  down 
tavern  signs  like  the  "Lion  and  Crown." 
burned  King  George  in  effigy,  and  drank 
endless  toasts  in  celebration.  The  years 
of  hardship,  bloodshed,  and  dissension 
were  yet  to  come. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  very  briefly  is  a  prel- 
ude to  the  subject  I  want  to  discourse 
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on  today,  namely:  the  importance  of  re- 
storing and  preserving  the  Independence 
Hall  area,  the  place  where  all  this  hap- 
pened, and  to  tell  you  about  the  work 
that  has  been  done,  what  is  being  done, 
the  plans  for  the  future  and  pay  tribute 
to  those  most  responsible  for  its 
development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  nothing  that 
we  could  do  that  would  be  more  im- 
portant for  the  preservation  and  the 
promotion  of  our  system  and  way  of  life 
than  the  recalling  and  the  promotion  of 
the  understanding  of  our  history.  I  be- 
lieve, Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  more  we 
understand  about  our  history  and  the 
more  we  vmderstand  about  the  struggles 
which  made  our  Nation  and  the  great 
men  who  lead  it  and  the  principles  which 
supported  and  encouraged  its  people  in 
time  of  trial  and  tribulation,  the  deeper 
will  be  our  feeling  for  our  country. 

Someone  has  suggested  that  the 
memorials  of  America  are  the  real 
temples  to  which  each  generation  should 
in  its  own  interest  pay  tribute  and  in 
doing  so  catch  something  of  the  fire  that 
burned  in  the  hearts  of  those  torch - 
bearers  of  freedom. 

History,  I  think,  is  to  the  community 
what  memory  is  to  man.  Like  memory, 
history  may  be  obscure,  dimly  perceived, 
and  our  knowledge  of  it  may  be  a  chaos 
of  faulty  impressions. 

But,  as  man  cannot  think  or  act  with- 
out memory,  so  a  society  is  lost  without 
a  knowledge  of  its  social  roots,  its  tradi- 
tions— in  short,  without  its  history.  This 
restoration  can  serve  us  well  by  helping 
us  and  posterity  to  understand  the 
significance  of  our  history,  to  feel  the 
passion  that  burned  in  the  hearts  of  those 
torchbearers  of  freedom  and  to 
strengthen  us  in  the  faith  we  ought  to 
have  in  freedom  and  that  right  makes 
might. 

And  from  history  we  learn  that  there 
is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  to  do  what 
is  right.  Indeed,  we  learn  that  doing 
the  right  thing  in  the  wrong  way  or  at 
the  wrong  time  may  impede  the  right 
more  than  doing  wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  very  fortunately  for  us 
and  our  country,  the  Park  Service,  the 
people  of  Philadelphia,  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  students  who  have  a 
special  interest  in  the  early  develop- 
ment of  our  country  have  brought  forth 
a  plan  to  restore  the  Independence  area 
in  Philadelphia. 

Several  weeks  ago  Mrs.  Schwengel  and 
I,  with  some  very  dear  friends,  the  Hon- 
orable and  Mrs.  Victor  Birely,  had  the 
pleasure  of  spending  the  weekend  in  the 
city  that  has  a  tradition  of  brotherly 
love — Philadelphia.  While  I  had  been 
there  before  and  have  visited  the  sight 
and  was  thrilled  with  some  of  the  things 
I  found  there  this  time  I  was  more 
thrilled  than  ever  because  I  saw  evidence 
of  a  plan  to  restore  this  area  for  our- 
selves and  for  posterity.  This  time  I 
visited  again  Independence  Hall  and 
toured  the  surrounding  neighborhood — 
an  area  for  many  blocks  in  downtown 
Philadelphia,  sometimes  referred  to  and 
I  quote:  "America's  most  historical 
square  mile." 

Five  or  six  of  these  blocks,  if  we  were 
to  measure  them,  represent  the  Inde- 


pendence National  Historical  Park. 
With  the  aid  of  my  genial  host  and  guide, 
Supt.  M.  O.  Anderson,  of  whom  I 
intend  to  speak  in  more  detail  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks,  about  this  won- 
derful public  servant  and  about  the  di- 
rector, Conrad  L.  Wirth,  who  I  believe, 
needs  to  be  better  known  to  all  of  Uo  and 
to  all  America,  I  toured  this  area  on  foot 
Mr.  Anderson  not  only  showed  me  around 
the  park  and  through  some  of  the  build- 
ings, but  he  also  gave  me  a  marvelous 
account  of  how  this  historical  park  came 
into  being,  what  had  been  done  to  de- 
velop it  to  date,  what  still  lies  ahead, 
and  what  all  this  means  to  us  as  Ameri- 
cans. I  was  thrilled  by  it  all  I  was 
thrilled  to  be  walking  over  streets  and 
paths  once  trod  by  almost  all  the  great 
figures  of  American  history:  George 
Washington.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thom- 
as Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Patrick 
Henry,  John  Dickinson.  Richard  Henry 
Lee.  James  Madison,  John  Marshall, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  yes,  and  even  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  who  came  to  Independence 
Hall  in  1861  on  his  way  to  his  inaugura- 
tion, and  lay  in  state  in  the  historic 
assembly  room  of  Independence  Hall  4 
years  and  7  months  later  on  his  way 
home  in  a  coffin. 

It  was  exciting,  also,  to  see  what  has 
been  done  at  last  to  rescue  the  hallowed 
buildings  from  neglect  and  blight  and 
to  see  what  is  being  planned  to  reclaim 
other  sites  once  associated  directly  with 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  Members  of  the  First  and  Second 
Continental  Congresses. 

I  should  like  to  share  with  you  today 
some  of  the  experiences  and  impressions 
I  gathered  and  some  of  the  facts  I  have 
learned  and  brought  back  with  me  from 
Philadelphia.  I  think  you  will  be  in- 
terested, and  more  so  because  it  is  you, 
this  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
is  making  possible  many  wonderful 
things  now  taking  place  around  Inde- 
pendence Hall;  and,  let  us  hope,  you  will 
help  make  possible  even  more  changes 
in  the  future  to  complete  the  task. 

In  the  heart  of  old  Philadelphia,  more 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States, 
is  the  greatest  concentration  of  physical 
reminders  of  the  story  of  independence 
and  the  establishment  of  the  United 
States  as  a  free  nation  You  are  of 
course  familiar  with  the  three  venerable 
buildings  on  Independence  Square:  In- 
dependence Hall,  Congress  Hall,  and  Old 
City  Hall — sometimes  called  the  Supreme 
Court  Building — and  next  door,  in  Car- 
penters' Court,   Carpenters'  Hall 

But  I  found  other  reminders  of  our 
national  beginnings  that  formerly  I  had 
known  little  or  nothing  about,  among 
them  the  First  Bank  of  the  United 
States  on  South  Third  Street ;  the  Bi.shop 
White  House,  home  of  the  first  chaplain 
to  Congress;  the  Dilworth-Todd-Moylan 
House  on  Walnut  Street,  home  of  Dolly 
Todd  Madison,  wife  of  the  President:  the 
Shippen-Wistar  House  at  the  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Locust  Streets,  which  had 
seen  such  illustrious  guests  as  Richard 
Henry  Lee  and  George  Washington;  and 
of  course  the  several  old  churches  still 
surviving  in  this  area. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  today  with  the 
newness  of  the  park  about  you  that  only 


a  few  years  ago.  how  rundown  this  area 
had  become.  Urban  blight,  that  nemesis 
of  large  cities,  unfortunately  trans- 
formed this  once  attractive  neighbor- 
hood into  a  jungle  of  firetrap  buildings, 
parking  lots,  and  rundown  commercial 
establishments. 

The  move  to  reclaim  the  neighborhood 
of  Independence  Hall  was  launched  in 
1942  with  the  formation  of  the  Inde- 
pendence Hall  Association  by  an  impres- 
sive group  of  civic  leaders  headed  by  the 
distinguished  jurist,  Judge  Edwin  O. 
Lewis.  The  movement  has  been  gather- 
ing vigor  ever  since.  The  original  pur- 
pose was  simply  to  give  Independence 
Hall  and  other  buildings  adjoining  it 
fire  protection  and  a  dignified  setting  by 
the  removal  of  a  few  firetrap  buildings. 

Some  of  you  may  remember  that  in 
1946.  following  their  urgings,  ConBres.s 
created  the  Philadelphia  National 
Shrines  Park  Commission  to  study  the 
problem  in  its  broadest  application. 
That  Commission  made  a  very  excellent 
study  and  reported  it  to  this  Congress  in 
the  following  year.  Following,  in  June 
1948.  the  80th  Congress  enacted  and  the 
President  signed  Public  Law  795,  en- 
titled; "An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Independence  National 
Historical  Park  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  park  area  was  designated  to  in- 
clude Independence  Square  and  its  build- 
ings— under  a  cooperative  agreement 
with  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  re- 
tains title  to  the  square  and  the  Inde- 
pendence Hall  group — the  three  blocks 
to  the  east  between  Chestnut  and  Wal- 
nut Streets,  and  certain  properties  both 
adjacent  to  and  detached  from  the  main 
area  totaling  altogether  about  six  city 
blocks,  including  a  small  area  around 
Christ  Church,  the  site  of  Benjamin 
Franklin's  House  and  the  Deshler-Morns 
House  in  Germantown — received  later  as, 
a  donation  to  the  Government. 

Among  the  buildings  specified  in  the 
law  for  preservation  were  the  First  and 
Second  Banks  of  the  United  States,  Car- 
penters' Hall — under  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  Carpenters'  Co.,  its 
owners — the  Bishop  White  House,  the 
Dilworth-Todd-Moylan  House  and  the 
Merchants'  Exchange.  Subsequent  leg- 
islation has  added  to  the  park  certain 
other  properties  including  historic  Mik- 
veh  Israel  Cemetery  and  small  areas 
adjacent  to  .several  18th  century  church- 
es in  the  vicinity,  namely:  Gloria  Dei- 
Old  Swedes — St.  George's  Methodist,  and 
St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catholic. 

In  thus  determining  what  should  go 
into  the  park,  I  should  add  here,  we 
have,  it  seems  to  me,  given  all  too  little 
consideration  to  one  very  important  site. 
This  is  the  site  of  the  Jacob  Graff  House, 
just  two  blocks  from  Independence  Hall. 
Here  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  im- 
mortal Declaration  of  Independence 
This  area  was  recommended  in  the 
Shrine  Commission's  report,  but  the  80th 
Congress  did  not  include  it  in  the  orig- 
inal act.  How  can  we  afford  not  to  ac- 
quire this  small  site?  Fortunately,  leg- 
islation has  been  introduced  by  Senators 
Clark  and  Scott  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  and  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing  a   comparable   bill   on  this   side 
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for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  this  prop- 
erty and  adding  it  to  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park.  The  site  ought 
to  he  developed  in  such  a  way  as  to  recall 
to  the  countless  visitors  who  would  be 
attracted  to  it  what  JefTcrson  wrote  while 
living  in  the  hou.se  that  once  stood  there. 
The  Independence  National  Historical 
Park  along  with  the  Independence  Mall 
to  the  north  together  form  one  of  the 
largest  historical  projects  m  the  United 
State.s,  representing  a  joint  Federal. 
State,  and  municipal  expenditure,  ulti- 
mately, of  perhaps  $30  million. 

These  two  projects  involved  the  demo- 
lition over  the  past  10  years  of  all  non- 
historic  buildings  in  an  aggngate  area 
of  about  eight  city  blocks  and  the  rede- 
velopment of  the  resulting  space  through 
reconstruction  of  historic  buildings,  fea- 
tures, or  landscaping.  In  the  federally 
controlled  area  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice will  restore  major  historic  buildings 
and  features  to  their  appearance  of  the 
period  1774-1800.  It  has  already  recon- 
-structed  New  Hall  in  Carpenter'  Court — 
once  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Henry  Knox— which  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  National  Park  Service  in 
cooperation  with  the  Marine  Corps  as  a 
museum  commemorating  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  U.S.  Marines  And  there  is 
a  very  good  possibility  that  the  other 
two  buildings  which  once  stood  in  Car- 
penters' Court,  the  Pemberton  and  Faw- 
citt  Houses.  I  am  told,  will  also  be  recon- 
structed and  developed  as  museums  ♦o 
tell  the  story  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in 
the  Revolution.  Historic  Library  Hall 
almost  next  door  is  already  in  use  as  the 
home  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  and  its  priceless  collections  of 
botiks  and  manuscripts.  City  Tavern, 
over  on  Second  Street,  will  also  be  re- 
constructed sometime  in  1962.  I  shall 
say  more  about  this  building  a  Uttle 
later. 

Independence  Mall,  being  developed 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
extends  three  blocks  north  from  Inde- 
pendence Hall.  The  last  block  of  this 
mall.  I  understand,  will  be  landscaped 
in  the  near  future. 

The  development  of  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  is  well  along.  The 
taking  of  title  to  the  land  began  in  1951. 
A  total  of  133  separate  real  estate  trans- 
actions had  to  be  negotiated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$7  million  before  demolition  and  con- 
struction could  begin.  More  than  100 
buildings,  the  largest  one  a  twin  10-stor\' 
structure,  had  to  be  removed.  This 
program  is  now  practically  completed. 

Comprising  the  principal  area  are  In- 
dependence Square  and  the  three  blocks 
east  of  Independence  Square.  In  the 
principal  area  lies  Carpenters'  Hall, 
scene  of  the  meeting  of  the  First  Conti- 
nental Congress  in  1774.  In  this  area 
stood,  also.  America's  most  famous  hos- 
tel, the  City  Tavern,  where  in  1775  Paul 
Revere  arrived  with  the  electrifying  news 
that  the  British  had  closed  Boston  Har- 
bor, and  where  delegates  to  the  First 
Continental  Congress  first  gathered. 
Nearby  stands  the  First  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  built  In  1795  to  house  the 
Federal  Bank   conceived   by   Alexander 
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Hamilton,  Washington's  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  courtyard  which  marks  the  site 
of  Benjamin  Franklin's  home,  where  the 
.sage  died  in  1790.  is  even  now  under  ex- 
tensive archeological  investigation  with 
interesting  evidence  of  Franklin's  home 
already  exposed.  Franklin's  house  and 
garden,  where  in  1787  he  often  enter- 
tained delegates  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tional Convention — sometimes  under  the 
mulberry  tree— and  heli>ed  turn  the  tide 
in  favor  of  a  successful  conclusion  of  the 
Convention,  might  be  reconstructed  if 
.sufficient  evidence  is  fomid.  The  con- 
tinuing research  in  this  area  will  help 
determine  what  the  ultimate  plans 
should  be.  Of  all  the  Founding  Fath- 
ers, Franklin  is  the  only  one  whose  home 
no  longer  exists  to  remind  us  of  him. 
The  homes  of  Washington.  Jefferson, 
and  Adams  still  stand  elsewhere  in  th«^ 
country  inviting  many  thousands  of 
visitors  annually. 

The  most  important  buildin.crs  by  far 
con.stitute  the  Independence  Square 
group.  The  assembly  room  of  Inde- 
pendence Hall  is  truly  the  birthplace  of 
our  Nation  and  the  immortal  Declaration 
of  Independence  which  was  adopted  in 
this  room  has  as  much  meaning  to  us 
today  as  it  did  in  1776.  No  pains  are 
being  spared  with  these  buildings  in  re- 
creating the  authentic  scene  of  great 
events  The  as.sembly  room  has  been 
partially  restored  and  ver>-  largely  refur- 
nished by  the  National  Park  Sen-ice  in 
1955,  thanks  to  the  generous  contribu- 
tion of  funds  by  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs.  This  marked  the 
first  major  step  in  the  restoration  and 
refurnishing  of  the  entire  building,  and 
the  total  proiect  is  expected  to  take  sev- 
eral years.  But  this  room  now,  after 
more  than  160  years,  appears  again  verj' 
much  as  it  once  did  m  historic  times. 

Congress  Hall,  where  the  First  Con- 
gress, third  session,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion first  convened  on  December  6.  1791, 
and  the  Sixth  Congress,  first  session,  ad- 
journed on  May   14,   1800.  is  even  now 
undergoing  major  rehabilitation  and  res- 
toration.    This  work  will  be  completed 
before  the  year  is  out  and  the  task  of 
refurnishing  historically  the  House  and 
Senate  Chambers  will  begin.     The  House 
Chamber  on  the  first  floor  will  be  refur- 
nished sometime  in  1962.     Some  of  the 
original  chairs  are  already  on  hand,  the 
rest   are  now   being  reproduced   under 
contract  according  to  exacting  specifica- 
tions.    There  will  be  106  .<=uch  chairs  be- 
cause the  House  then  nad  106  Members. 
An  attempt  will  be  made  to  acquire  what 
is  believed  to  be  the  original  Speaker's 
chair,  now  in  the  possession  of  another 
institution.     The   original   ingrain   car- 
peting will  be  reproduced  faithfully,  and 
I  am  told  that  so  far  Mr.  Anderson  knows 
of  only  one  manufacturing  firm  in  this 
country  equipped  to  produce  this  old- 
fashioned  type  of  carpeting.     Even  the 
mace  will  be  reproduced,  on  the  basis  of 
contcmporarj-  description.    Finally.  I  am 
told,  the  Park  Service  plans  to  open  Con- 
gress  Hall   and   the   refurnished   House 
of    Representatives    Chamber    formally 
sometime  next  year.     It   occurs  to  me 
that  this  Congress  of  the  United  States 


ought  to  have  a  significant  role  in  the 
dedication  of  that  room  and  building  and 
at  the  proper  time  I  should  like  to  pro- 
po.se  that  the  sitting  Members  of  Con- 
gress cooperate  to  the  fulle^^t  with  the 
plans  that  will  be  forthcoming  by  Conrad 
Wirth.  Mr.  Anderson,  the  committee  at 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  and  others  so  that 
proper  attention  can  be  given  to  the  sic- 
nificant  things  that  happened  there 
before  the  Capital  was  moved  from  there 
to  Washington. 

I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  that 
when  the  rehabilitation  and  partial  res- 
toration of  Congress  Hall  is  completed 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  Cham- 
ber on  the  first  floor  histcrically  refur- 
nished, sometime  next  year,  to  cooperate 
with  Director  Wirth  and  Secrotar>'  Udall 
wlio  are  planning  to  have  a  formal  open- 
in?  and  dedication. 

They  hope  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  logically  and  symbolically 
be  the  principal  participant  in  this  event. 
Director  Wirth  suggests  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  House  convening  for  a  brief 
symbolic  se.ssion  in  this,  its  historic  home. 
The  session  could  be  devoted  to  historical 
statements,  perhaps  related  to  the  events 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  House  175 
years  ago. 

There  might  be  a  little  problem  of 
seating  all  of  us,  for  the  well  of  the  re- 
siored  House  Chamber  will  have  onlv  106 
chairs,  which  was  the  membership  of  the 
House  in  the  1790's.  Perhaps  additional 
chairs  could  be  put  up  throughout  the 
historic  first  floor  Chamber  to  take  care 
of  all  of  us. 

Research  is  the  lifeblood  of  a  preserva- 
tion and  restoration  program.  To  carry 
out  the  authentic  restoration  of  build- 
ings, to  develop  the  park's  landscape  pat- 
tern so  that  natural  and  manmade  fea- 
tures are  combined  in  harmony  with  the 
historic  scene,  and  to  provide  authentic 
interpretation  to  millions  of  \'isitors  each 
year— all  these  require  thousands  of 
facts,  large  and  small,  and  these  can  be 
obtained  only  through  skilled  and  intel- 
ligent research.  Such  facts  must  be 
sought  from  many  sources — below 
ground  by  the  archeologist ;  in  the  fabric 
of  surviving  buildings  by  the  architec- 
tural investigator;  above  all.  by  the  his- 
torian searching  through  thousands  of 
dusty  manuscripts  and  records  in  ar- 
chives throughout  the  United  States,  and 
even  abroad.  Park  historians  to  date 
have  examined  over  4  million  manu- 
scripts and  other  primary  records,  re- 
sulting m  more  than  80,000  research 
cards — data  which  are  the  building 
blocks  of  the  park  project. 

Architectural  investigation  Involves 
study  and  analysis  of  structural  details 
in  the  historic  buildings,  preparation  of 
measured  drawings,  and  related  research 
in  the  specialized  field  of  early  American 
architecture. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  restora- 
tion, the  architect  must  examine  the 
fabric  of  the  building  and  insure  its 
structural  soundness.  The  size  of  this 
problem  can  be  appreciated  if  it  is  re- 
membered that  almost  a  million  and  a 
half  people  walk  through  Independence 
Hall  each  year.  The  inevitable  damage 
and  attrition  which  accompanies  such 
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visitor  impact  upon  a  building,  can  be 
readily  imagined,  contributing  heavily 
to  the  "wearing  out"  of  an  historic  build- 
ing. 

Archeological  excavations  to  locate 
building  foundations  and  other  features, 
and  to  locate  and  identify  artifacts,  have 
been  carried  out  since  1953.  Exploratory 
•digs"  have  been  made  on  the  site  of 
Franklin's  house  in  Franklin  Court,  at 
Carpenters'  Hall,  and  in  Independence 
Square.  In  Franklin  Court,  building 
foundations  uncovered  are  believed  to  be 
those  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  house. 
Also  found  were  pottery  fragments  and 
household  goods  which  probably  once 
graced  the  home  of  Franklin.  In  Inde- 
pendence Square  the  original  serpentine 
walks  have  been  found  which  were  a 
principal  feature  of  the  square  more 
than  150  years  ago.  One  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  archeological  research  pro- 
gram in  Independence  Square  is  to  locate 
the  foundations,  or  other  evidence  relat- 
ing to  the  observatory  from  which  on 
July  8,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  first  read  pubicly  in 
Philadelphia.  Not  the  least  of  the  ar- 
chcologists'  discoveries  to  date  was  the 
foundation  of  the  old  lobby  outside  Con- 
gress Hall,  which  connected  the  well  of 
the  House  with  the  office  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  west  wing  of  Independence 
Hall. 

In  determining  what  was  and  was  not 
to  be  preserved  or  reconstructed  at  Inde- 
pendence, the  National  Park  Service  and 
the  advisory  Commission  for  the  park 
have  been  guided  principally  by  the  con- 
sideration that  this  park  is  designed  to 
preserve  buildings  and  sites  and,  or  com- 
memorate events  and  individuals  con- 
nected with  the  birth  and  early  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation  during  the  years 
1774-1800,  during  most  of  which  span 
Philadelphia  served  as  the  Capital  of  the 
young  Republic. 

This  approach  complies  with  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  and  is  spelled  out  in  the 
development  outline  of  the  park's  master 
plan: 

The  general  theme  of  development  is  the 
restoration,  reconstruction,  construction,  and 
preservation  of  those  structures  and  land- 
scape features  necessary  and  appropriate  for 
thj  Interpretation  of  the  story  of  independ- 
ence and  the  establishment  and  early  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States  under  the 
Constitution  in  the  period  from  1774  to  1800. 
No  other  features  shall  be  in  conflict  with 
this  basic  theme. 

Consistent  with  this  theme  of  devel- 
opment, at  least  a  dozen  structures  dat- 
ing from  the  late  18th  and  early  19th 
century,  in  addition  to  those  designated 
by  the  enabling  act  of  1948,  Public  Law 
795,  are  being  or  will  be  rehabilitated 
or  restored  and  retained. 

To  separate  somewhat  the  modern 
business  life  of  the  city  outside  the  park 
area  from  the  park  itself,  brick  walls 
and  wrought  iron  fences  of  colonial 
period  design  have  been  constructed 
along  park  boundaries.  This  enclosure 
provides  a  measure  of  protection  to  the 
park,  but  their  main  purpose  is  to  en- 
able the  visitor  to  gain  a  more  intimate 
feeling  of  being  on  historic  ground,  as 
he  strolls  through  the  park  along  the 
tour  routes  of  reconstructed  old  streets 


or  pedestrian  brick  walks  which  have 
been  carefully  superimposed  upon  the 
historic  scene. 

For  the  same  reason  sites  of  some  of 
the  important  old  homes,  inns,  meeting- 
houses, and  stores  are  being  marked  with 
low  brick  walls  and  planted  in  evergreen 
ground  cover.  Interpretive  markers  will 
soon  be  erected  at  those  sites  to  e.xplain 
them. 

Interpretation — the  process  of  ena- 
bling the  visitor  to  gain  real  unersiand- 
ing — has  long  been  recognized  as  an  es- 
sential function  of  the  NFS.  The  NPS, 
in  a  sense,  is  an  educational  institution 
one  of  whose  objectives  is  to  tell  in  each 
of  the  areas  entrusted  to  its  care  a  co- 
herent, meaningful  story  of  national  sig- 
nificance. 

Real  understanding  cannot  rest  upon 
guesswork  or  on  the  careless  handling 
of  fact. 

At  Independence  National  Historical 
Park  a  lot  of  thought  is  being  de- 
voted to  how  best  to  interpret  the  place* 
and  its  history  to  those  who  visit  it. 
People  go  there  today  afoot,  by  bus.  by 
taxicab.  and  by  private  automobile.  The 
human  stream  flows  toward  the  site 
chiefly  from  the  west  and  north,  and 
reaches  it  first  at  Independence  Square 
It  is  known  that  as  today,  many  people 
in  the  lUture  will  c  Dntinue  to  go  im.nedi- 
ately  on  arrival  into  Independence  Hall 
and  the  buildings  directly  associated 
with  it;  perhaps  many  of  them  will  limit 
themselves  to  this  part  of  the  park.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  a  goodly  pro- 
portion of  them  will  wish  to  see  all  that 
there  is  to  see  and  to  learn  as  much  a.^ 
PQSsible  during  the  time  they  are  here 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  enable  all 
visitors,  however  they  come  and  what- 
ever course  they  follow,  to  have  a  last- 
ing and  deeply  satisfying  experience 
here. 

But  the  story  begins  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  park,  at  Second  Street,  and  it 
is  there  that  the  Park  Service  hopes  to 
persuade  many — even  most — visitors  to 
start  their  tours  of  it.  Plans  contemplate 
a  visitor  center  somewhere  at  the  Second 
Street  end  of  the  park.  A  bill  introduced 
in  Congress  recently  provides  for  the 
addition  to  the  park  of  the  block  lyirig 
just  to  the  east  of  Second  Street,  to  Front 
Street  or  almost  to  the  river.  The  In- 
terior Department  is  in  favor  of  this  biU. 
and  if  it  passes,  will  undertake  the  de- 
velopment of  this  area  for  visitor  parking 
and  will  erect  with  relation  to  it.  fronting 
Second  Street,  near  the  reconstructed 
City  Tavern  where  the  Independence 
stoi-y  begins,  the  park's  visitor  center 

The  importance  of  an  adequate  visitor 
center  cannot  be  overestimated.  Many 
of  you,  I  am  sure,  have  been  to  Williams- 
burg and  have  seen  the  magnificent  visi- 
tor center  there.  The  facilities  and  ex- 
hibits, which  are  designed  to  inform,  to 
put  the  visitor  in  the  right  mood,  to  re- 
freshen his  memory  and  bring  back  the 
history  he  has  largely  forgotten,  are  sim- 
ply magnificent.  And  the  film,  "Wil- 
liamsburg— The  Story  of  a  Patriot,  "  Is 
especially  a  thrilling  story  to  see  and 
hear. 

The  Park  Service  plans  a  comparable 
visitor  center.  I  am  happy  to  say.  It 
will  be,  and  it  should  be,  second  to  none 


so  that  the  visitor  who  has  been  to  colo- 
nial Williamsburg  where  he  has  been 
taken  back  into  the  past  to  see  and  hear 
Virginia  work  out  its  destiny  and  in- 
struct its  delegates  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
spring  of  1776 — the  "Prelude  to  Inde- 
pendence"— Will  not  find  in  Philadelphia 
the  epic  climax  to  the  story— the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  birth 
pangs  of  a  new  nation — less  adequately 
presented." 

The  location  of  this  visitor  center  away 
from  Independence  Hall  will  make  pos- 
sible a  logical  movement,  from  the  stand- 
point of  chronology,  from  City  Tavern  to 
Carpenters'  Hall  and  finally  to  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  the  climax  of  the  story. 
By  this  means  the  full  impact  of  Inde- 
pendence Hall  will  be  reserved  for  the 
proper  moment. 

None  of  the  buildings  proposed  for  re- 
construction is  more  vital  to  the  park 
stoi-y  than  City  Tavern.  It  was  at  City 
Tavern  that  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
first  heard  the  alarming  news,  brought  by 
Paul  Revere,  of  the  closing  of  the  port  of 
Boston.  It  was  there  that,  on  the  night 
after  receipt  of  this  news,  leading  citizens 
of  the  city  met  in  mass  meeting,  organ- 
ized a  committee  of  correspondence,  and 
drafted  a  letter  of  sympathy  to  the  peo- 
ple of  I'oston.  The  yeast  was  beginning 
to  ferment. 

It  was  at  City  Tavern  that  the  dele- 
gates to  the  First  Continental  Congress 
came  together  for  what  appears  to  have 
been  a  "get  together"  session.  It  was  at 
a  gathering  of  delegates  there  that  they 
discu.ssed  whether  to  meet  at  the  State 
House  or  Carpenters'  Hall.  It  was  the 
first  focal  point  for  the  activities  which 
led  inevitably  to  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, as  well  as  for  the  social  ac- 
tivities of  the  leaders  and  their  wives. 

Visitors  who  start  their  tour  at  the 
visitor  center  will  go  first  to  the  City 
Tavern,  then  proceed  over  pleasant  tree- 
lined  paths  to  Carpenters'  Hall  and 
thence  to  Independence  Hall. 

Many  and  varied  facilities  will  be  pro- 
vided in  this  historical  park  eventually 
to  visitors  to  aid  them  in  their  enjoy- 
ment and  understanding.  And  this  is 
no  small  task  when  one  considers  that 
1.500,000  visitors  came  to  Independence 
Hall  last  year — and  this  number  will 
double  by  1966  These  visitors  come 
from  every  State  and  territory  of  the 
Union  and  from  virtually  every  country 
in  the  world.  They  represent  a  cross 
section  of  our  country:  ever>'  age  level, 
eveiT  calling  in  life,  every  economic  sta- 
tus. Schoolchildren  make  up  300,000  to 
400.000,  about  150.000  of  whom  come  as 
groups  during  the  school  year. 

Interpretive  aids  and  devices  will  have 
to  be  provided  with  all  these  groups 
equally  in  mind  And  take  the  very  con- 
siderable number  of  foreign  visitors: 
over  50,000  last  year.  They  are  most  in- 
fluential people  back  home,  far  out  of 
proportion  to  their  numbers.  Last 
month,  June,  in  succe.ssive  weeks  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  Israel  and  Italy  and 
the  flr.st  native  African  prince  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Laurian  Cardi- 
nal Rugambwa  of  Tanganyika,  visited 
Independence  Hall.    A  few  weeks  earlier 
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Valerian  Zorin,  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister,  dropped  in  unexpectedly  one 
night. 

Most  of  these  foreign  visitors  speak 
little  or  no  English,  yet  they  must  be  as- 
sisted too,  and  reached  with  the  story  of 
how  our  Nation  was  founded.  I  am  hap- 
py to  say  that  important  steps  are  even 
now  being  taken  to  reach  these  foreign 
visitors.  At  the  Liberty  Bell  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  for  instance,  one  can  now 
hear  over  a  loudspeaker  r\  taped  record- 
ing of  an  inspirational  story  of  the 
Liberty  Bell,  this  symbol  of  our  freedom, 
in  five  foreign  languages— Piench.  Ger- 
man, Italian,  Spanish,  and  yes,  Russian. 
You  will  be  interested  to  know  in  this 
connection  that  the  Soviet  Deputy  For- 
eign Minister  just  mentioned,  who  ar- 
rived late,  was  admitted  by  the  guard  to 
the  area  of  the  Liberty  Bell  and  heard 
the  story  of  the  Liberty  Bell  in  Russian. 
He  was  surprised  and  seemed  politely 
impressed:  and,  after  the  approximately 
3 -minute  narration  was  over,  he  re- 
quested: "Play  it  again."  In  addition  to 
this  taped  recording,  free  leaflets  outlin- 
ing the  storj-  of  the  entire  park  are  now 
available  not  only  in  Eiiglish — a  copy 
of  which  lies  before  you — but  also  in 
French,  German.  Spanish,  and  Russian. 
In  addition  to  audiovisual  presenta- 
tions in  the  visitor  center  and  elsewhere 
in  the  park  and  in  addition  to  literature 
covering  major  aspects  of  the  park 
story — including  select  items  in  foreign 
languages  and  in  English  in  a  style  suit- 
able for  young  childi-en — plans  envisage 
the  widest  po.ssible  use  of  other  inter- 
pretive aids,  including  explanatoi-y  signs 
and  markers,  wayside  exhibits,  .self- 
guidmg  facilities,  conducted  tours,  and 
extension  scr\-ices — in  view  of  the  unique 
appeal  of  the  independence  story,  le- 
quests  for  infomiation  and  i-e.search  as- 
sistance through  corre.spondence,  tele- 
phone calls,  and  pei-.sonal  appearance, 
run  into  the  thousands  each  year  Nor 
must  I  forget  another  very  important 
aid.  indeed  a  major  feature  in  itself — 
the  portrait  gallerj-  of  Revolutionary 
heroes  which  will  be  exhibited  in  the  im- 
posing Second  Bank  of  the  United  States 
Building,  one-half  block  from  Independ- 
ence Squai-e.  This  galler>-  con.sists  al- 
together of  some  300  portraits  of  which 
^^  about  135  repre.<^ent  priceless  paintings 
done  from  life  by  Charles  Willson 
Peale  and  other  artists,  acquired  by  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  a  century  ago  and 
turned  over  to  the  NPS  for  care  and  ex- 
hibition. An  Engli.shman  visiting  Peale's 
Mu.seum  in  Philadelphia  in  1794  wrote: 

But  what  particularly  struck  me  at  this 
place  was  the  portraits  *  •  •  of  all  the 
leading  men  concerned  in  the  late  revolu- 
tion »  •  •  which,  after  a  century,  hence, 
will  be  very  valuable  In  the  eyes  of  pos- 
terity 

The  paintings  he  saw  now  foim  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  collection.  They 
are  priceless  today— worth  at  least  $1 
million,  if  we  could  buy  them— and 
unique  among  American  collections  of 
art,  for  they  are  the  largest  historical 
collection  in  the  countiy. 

The  interpretive  program  of  the  NPS, 
at  Independence  National  Historical 
Park,  to  sum  up,  will  be  designed  to  aid 
all  types  of  visitors  tc  better  under- 
stand  and   enjoy  what    they  will   sec — 


more  than  a  score  of  restored  or  recon- 
structed and  refurnished  buildings  in  an 
authentic  setting,  representing  an  epic 
span  of  26  years  of  the  American  story, 
from  1774  to  1800  The  central  theme 
of  this  stor>'  is  the  achievement  of  politi- 
cal independence:  this  central  theme  is 
in  thi-ee  pai-ts;  The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  framing  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Staler,  and  the 
Federal  Republic  during  lUs  critical  first 
10  years.  Supporting  this  central  theme 
are  four  other  themes:  the  militarj-, 
economic,  cultuial,  and  religious,  each 
represented  by  buildings  and  sites. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  almost 
fini.shed.  Let  me  just  add  this  thought: 
The  importance  of  the  events  in  our  na- 
tional histoiy  which  have  come  to  pass 
in  Philadeljjhia  in  the  relatively  small 
area  we  now  call  Independence  National 
Historical  Park,  m  the  years  from  1774 
to  1800.  needs  no  emphasis.  It  is  pretty 
evident  to  all  of  us.  But  should  we  go 
to  all  this  trouble  and  expense  to  re- 
capture the  physical  setting  of  those  epic 
events,  in  three  dimensions,  in  brick  and 
mortar?  My  answer  to  you  is  a  resound- 
ing yes  We  should  do  all  this  aiid  more 
to  better  uiiderstand  the  most  critical 
period  of  our  history:  to  derive  more  of 
in.spiration.  patriotic  pride,  and  courage 
from  our  visit:  and  to  show  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  foreign  visitors  how  this 
Nation  began.  In  preserving  our  treas- 
ured landmarks,  we  are  simply  express- 
ing one  of  the  deepest-felt  urges  of 
every  civilization.  A  nation  that  forgets 
its  past,  that  no  longer  .seeks  to  pre- 
serve Its  ideals,  spiritual  values,  and  his- 
toric experiences— all  the  things  which 
make  it  unique  and  by  which  it  lives — 
IS  headed  for  extinction.  Histoi-y  tells 
us  of  many  once  flourishing  societies 
and  civilizations  which  have  withered 
and  died. 

The  great  historical  park  unfolding  in 
Philadelphia  should,  and  I  am  confident 
will,  become  a  living  expression  of  great 
ideals  and  principles.  The  millions  of 
Americans  visiting  there  in  the  future 
should  gam  from  their  visit  a  clearer 
understanding  of  our  national  begin- 
nings; of  the  courage  and  faith  and  high 
intelligence  of  tho.se  who  performed  such 
heroic  labors  there.  Abraham  Lincoln 
visiting  Independence  Hall  on  Washing- 
ton's birthday  m  1861,  was  inspired  to 
say: 

I  have  pondered  over  the  dangers  which 
\^cre  incurred  by  the  men  who  assembled 
here  and  adopted  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  I  have  pondered  o^er  the  tolls 
thai  were  endured  by  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  Army  who  achieved  that  independ- 
ence. I  have  often  inquired  of  myself,  what 
great  principle  or  idea  it  was  that  kept  this 
confederacy  so  long  together  It  was  not 
the  mere  matter  of  the  separation  of  the 
colonies  from  the  motherland;  but  some- 
thing in  that  Declaration  giving  llljerty,  not 
alone  to  the  people  of  this  country,  but  I 
hope  to  the  world  of  all  future  time.  It 
was  that  which  gave  promise  that  in  due 
time  the  weights  should  be  lifted  from  the 
shoulders  of  all  men,  and  that  all  should 
have  an  equal  chance 

Future  Americans,  we  trust,  on  a  visit 
to  Independence  Hall  and  the  Independ- 
ence National  Historical  Park  will  feel, 
even  if  they  will  not  be  able  to  articulate 


it  as  nobly  as  Lincoln,  an  evocation  of 
the  spirit  of  rededication  to  the  great 
principles  upon  which  this  countr>-  was 
founded  and  by  which  it  hves  and  must 
continue  to  live. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  had  mentioned  earlier 
that  I  wanted  to  talk  more  about  the 
contributions  made  by  Conrad  L.  Wirth 
and  his  very  able  assistant  and  superin- 
tendent of  Independence  Hall  National 
Historic  Park 

I  begin  by  reminding  you  that  Director 
Conrad  L.  Wirths  leadei-ship  has  been 
directly  re-^ponsible  for  several  major  de- 
cisions relating  to  the  theme  of  the 
parks  development:  notably,  the  decision 
to  landscape  around  park  features  so 
that  visitors  are  led  through  historj'  from 
the  City  Tavern  locale  where  the  fasci- 
nating storj-  of  the  birth  of  our  country's 
freedom  all  began  to  Independence  Hall 
and  the  climax  of  the  stor>'.  Companion 
to  this  decision  was  locating  the  proposed 
visitor  center  near  City  Tavern.  And. 
of  course,  the  idea  of  an  adequate  visitor 
center,  second  to  noi^e,  was  also  Direc- 
tor Wirth 's.  Nor  did  he  hesitate  in  rec- 
ognizing quite  early  the  supi-eme  im- 
portance of  reconstructing  the  City  Tav- 
ern, without  which  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  tell  both  the  beginning  and 
the  unfolding  of  the  momentous  story  of 
independence.  Director  Wirth  through 
the  years  has  been  a  constant  visitor  to 
Philadelphia  consulting  people  on  the 
spot  and  members  of  the  Independence 
Advisory  Commission,  and  has  thus  ac- 
quired intimate  knowledge  of  every 
phase  of  the  program  there  to  make 
vital  and  far-reaching  decisions  affecting 
the  park. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  Conrad 
Wirth  is  the  Director  of  the  department 
of  Government  which  directs,  supervises, 
and  preserves  the  buildings  and  care  of 
our  national  shrines.  He  has  been  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service  since 
December  9,  1951.  and  has  parks  in  his 
blood.  His  father,  the  late  Theodore 
Wirth.  was  superintendent  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  parks  when  his  illusti'ioiis  son  was 
born  in  1899;  Conrad  grew  up  in  Min- 
neapolis, Minn,  where  his  father  was 
superintendent  of  parks  for  26  years. 
He  graduated  with  honors  from  St. 
John's  Military  Academy,  Delafield,  Wis.. 
in  1919.  After  graduating  in  landscape 
architecture  from  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College — now  the  University  of 
Massachusetts — in  1923,  Conrad  began 
his  Government  service  with  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission— now  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission — in  1928.  Before  that 
time,  he  was  in  private  landscape  and 
town  planning  business  in  CaUfornia  and 
Louisiana.  In  1931,  Director  Horace  M. 
Albright  recognizing  his  talents  request- 
ed his  transfer  to  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice in  the  position  of  Assistant  Director 
in  charge  of  the  land  planning. 

One  of  his  early  National  Park  Service 
assignments  was  that  of  supervising  the 
work  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
in  State,  county,  and  metropolitan  parks 
throughout  the  Nation:  in  1935  he  was 
given  direction  of  all  emergency  activi- 
ties in  the  National  Park  System  as  well. 
In  1936,  he  was  made  Interior  Depart- 
ment    representative     on    the     Civilian 
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Conservation  Corps  Advisory  Board. 
From  1931  to  1945,  while  given  these 
added  duties,  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
Service's  land  planning  work.  There- 
after, for  a  year,  he  was  detailed  as  a 
policy  adviser  with  the  U.S.  Allied  Coun- 
cil in  Vienna,  Austria.  He  became  As- 
sociate Director  in  April  1951,  and  Direc- 
tor in  December  1951. 

Mr.  Wirth  has  been  honored  in  many 
v.ays  for  his  leadership,  sense,  dedication, 
and  his  accomplishment  in  the  field  of 
parks  and  recreation.  In  1946  he  re- 
ceived the  coveted  Pugsley  Gold  Medal 
for  long  and  valuable  service  in  behalf  of 
the  national  parks;  received  honorary 
fellowship  in  American  Institute  of  Park 
Executives,  October  1954;  he  is  a  life 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks;  a 
life  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  National  Geographic  Society;  a  fel- 
low of  the  American  Society  of  Land- 
scape Architects;  a  director  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Park  Executives;  a 
director  on  the  board  of  the  American 
Shore  and  Beach  Preservation  Associa- 
tion; and  a  member  of  the  American 
Planning  and  Civic  Association,  and 
other  organizations. 

He  received  an  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  landscape  architecture  from 
his  alma  mater,  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, June  7,  1953.  On  December 
14,  1954,  Queen  Juliarma  of  the  Nether- 
lands awarded  him  a  citation  honoring 
him  with  the  rank  of  commander  in 
the  Order  of  Orange -Nassau.  On  June 
20,  1955,  he  received  an  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  civil  law  from.  New 
England  College.  On  March  12,  1956, 
he  received  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, in  recognition  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice in  promoting  and  administering  the 
national  park  system.  On  October  1, 
1957,  received  the  1957  Conservation 
Award  of  the  American  Forestry  As- 
sociation, in  recognition  of  outstanding 
service  in  the  conservation  of  American 
resources  of  soil,  water,  and  forests. 
On  June  1.  1958,  received  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  humanities  from  the 
North  Carolina  State  College  of  Engi- 
neering of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. On  Januai-y  21,  1959,  was  awarded 
the  Horace  Marden  Albright  Scenic 
Preservation  Medal  for  1958,  for  accom- 
plishments in  the  field  of  conservation. 
In  -January  1959,  was  awarded  the 
George  Robert  White  Medal  of  Honor 
by  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, for  his  inspiring  leadership  in  the 
great  task  of  helping  to  presei-ve  the 
magnificent  heritage  of  natural  beauty 
and  historic  significance  of  the  national 
park  system  throughout  the  United 
States.  On  March  2,  1959,  was  1  of  10 
recipients  of  the  National  Civil  Service 
League's  Career  Service  Award  for  1959. 
On  September  22,  1959,  received  the 
American  Automobile  Association 
Achievement  Award  for  1959,  which 
reads: 

By  the  dedication  of  his  talents  and  ener- 
gies to  the  preservation  and  development  of 
uur  National  Park  Service,  and  his  efficient 
administration  of  Mission  66  he  has  contrib- 
uted immeasurably  to  tiie  welfare  and  en- 
joyment of  millions  of  our  citizens. 


On  April  11.  1961.  received  the 
Rockefeller  Public  Service  Award  for 
1960-61  for  "achievement  and  long  and 
distinguished  career  service  in  conserva- 
tion and  resources.  "  On  April  13.  1961. 
was  awarded  by  the  State  Univer.sity 
College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, the  College  of  Forestry  50th  Anni- 
versary Distinguished  Service  Medal  for 
dedicated  leadership  in  national  park 
administration. 

Keenly  interested  in  the  provision  of 
adequate  recreational  facilities  for 
everybody,  Mr.  Wirth  initiated  the 
movement  which  resulted  in  1936  in  the 
passage  by  Congress  of  the  Park,  Park- 
way, and  Recreational  Area  Study  Act; 
and  he  directed  the  State-by -State 
studies  which  were  imdertaken  under  tlUe 
authority  of  that  act. 

Ably  assisting  him  in  all  this  through- 
out the  many  years  was  Mr.  M,  O.  Ander- 
son, Superintendent  of  Independence 
NHP.  With  20  years  of  Government 
service  back  of  him,  Mr.  Anderson  was 
selected  for  the  important  job  of  head- 
ing up  the  new^  park  project  in  Phila- 
delphia after  its  development  vva.s 
initiated  in  1949.  He  was  thus  present 
at  the  very  inception  of  the  park  and  has 
had  an  intimate  part  in  the  entire  pro- 
gram, participating  in  every  phase  of  the 
project  from  the  appraisal  and  acqvusi- 
tion  of  properties  through  master  plan- 
ning, and  now  in  actual  development  and 
administration  of  the  park,  A  most  vital 
part  of  his  job  has  always  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  an  involved  program  of  pub- 
lic relations.  In  a  project  such  as  thl.s, 
involving  so  many  people  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  fact 
throughout  the  Nation,  all  more  or  less 
interested  in  what  is  going  on  and  in  hav- 
ing a  say  as  to  how  things  ought  to  be 
done,  it  is  very  easy  to  step  on  toes,  to 
hurt  sensibilitie.s,  to  make  enemies.  Yjet 
Mr.  Anderson  has  succeeded  over  a 
period  of  12  years  in  walking  this  tight- 
rope— doing  his  job  of  planning,  coordi- 
nating, and  consulting  and  making 
friends  for  the  project  and  the  Park 
Service  as  well. 

There  are  others,  outside  the  Federal 
Government,  who  deserve  special  praise 
and  the  gratitude  of  all  of  us  for  their 
special  roles  in  making  this  great  park 
possible.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  vener- 
ated and  distinguished  judge,  now  ro- 
tired.  of  Philadelphia's  common  pleas 
court .  Edwin  O.  Lewis,  who,  back  in  1942. 
served  a5  the  catalyst  in  bringing  to- 
gether the  civic  leaders  of  Philadelphia 
to  form  the  Independence  Hall  Associa- 
tion. This  association,  of  which  he  is  still 
president,  spearheaded  the  drive  which 
resulted  in  the  appointment  in  1946  of 
the  Philadelphia  National  Shrines  Park 
Commission  with  himself  as  Chairman. 

I  should  mention  here  the  names  of 
those  who  served  on  that  Commission: 
George  McAneny.  Hon.  Robert  N.  Mc- 
Garvey,  Hon.  Hugh  Martin  Morris,  Sena- 
tor Francis  J.  Myers,  deceased.  Dr.  Carl 
Van  Doren.  deceased,  and  Albert  M. 
Greenfield.  Vice  Chairman.  It  was  this 
Commission  which  submitted  a  compre- 
hensive plan,  following  careful  study,  to 
tiie  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the 
estabUshment  of  the  Independence  NHP. 


Senator  Hugh  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to 
preserve  2nd  improve  Independence  Hall 
and  the  Independence  Hall  Historical 
Park  which  surrounds  it. 

Throughout  his  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  the  Senate  he 
has  supported  measures  to  preserve  those 
hallowed  grounds  for  history  and  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  American  people.  This 
year  he  has  cosponsored.  with  Senator 
Cl.^rk,  a  measure  that  would  authorize 
the  Interior  Department  to  buy  the  site 
of  the  Jacob  Graff  House  for  inclusion 
in  the  park.  In  that  house.  Tom  Jeffer- 
son wrote  the  oriL'inal  draft  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence. 

And  on  the  basis  of  its  story,  the  80th 
Congress  passed  Public  Law  795  *HR. 
5053  > .  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
the  park. 

The  man  who,  next  to  Judge  Ixwis.  de- 
serves the  lion's  share  of  the  credit  for 
the  concept  of  a  major  historical  rede- 
velopment and  conservation  program  in 
old  Philadelphia  is  a  venerable  gentle- 
man now  in  his  91st  year.  Dr.  William 
E.  Lingclbach,  the  distinguished  emeri- 
tus professor  of  history  and  dean  of  the 
college  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, formerly  vice  president  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  and  also 
its  librarian  emeritus.  Judge  Lewis  re- 
ferred to  him  as  "the  wise  and  never- 
discouraged  adviser  and  reinvigorator 
of  the  organized  effort  to  create  the  mall 
and  the  national  historical  park." 

Lastly,  in  giving  credit  to  those  whose 
efforts  and  support  lay  behind  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Independence  NHP  project, 
we  must  not  forget  two  important 
Froups;  First,  the  last  three  mayors  of 
Philadelphia,  Bernard  Samuels,  de- 
cea.sed.  the  Honorable  Senator  Joseph 
S.  Clark  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  pres- 
ent mayor,  Richardson  Dilworth.  These 
men  provided  the  keystone  for  the  proj- 
ect by  the  transfer  of  administrative 
custody  of  Independence  Square  and  the 
Independence  Hall  group  of  buildings  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  by  con- 
tinuing down  to  the  present  lending 
wholehearted  support  to  the  entire 
project.  Second,  the  Comnussion  of  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  Philadelphia  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  advise  him  on  planning  and  develop- 
ing Independence  NHP.  Judge  Lewis  is 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  .serv- 
ing with  him  arc:  Edward  Hopkinson. 
Jr.,  Harry  A.  Batten.  Thomas  J.  Buck- 
ley. R.  Sturgis  Ingersoll.  Esq  .  Arthur  C. 
Kaufmann,  Frederick  R.  Mann,  Sydney 
E.  Martin.  Isaac  W.  Roberts.  Howard  D. 
Rosengarten.  and  the  Honorable  Michael 
J.  Bradley,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
House.  Others  who  once  .served  on  this 
Commission  are:  Albert  M.  Greenfield, 
John  O.  Hallahan.  deceased,  vice  presi- 
dent of  historic  Carpenters'  Co.,  the  late 
Senator  Francis  J.  Myers,  and  last  but 
not  least.  Senator  Clark.  The  Commis- 
sion. I  should  add,  is  very  actively  fol- 
lowing the  development  of  the  park  and 
offering  invaluable  guidance  and  advice 
to  the  National  Park  Service  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  park, 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  these 
brief  remarks  on  the  general  objective  of 
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the  restoration,  the  work  that  has  been 
done,  the  work  that  is  going  on  now  and 
the  work  that  needs  to  be  done  will  be 
considered  a  worthwhile  contribution  to 
the  marvelous  historic  record  of  America 
that  needs  to  be  told,  retold,  and  told 
again. 

And.  I  hope,  too,  Mr,  Speaker,  that 
every  Member  of  Congress  will  make  it 
his  business  to  personally  visit  this  his- 
toric site  and  there  gather  firsthand 
knowledge  of  what  has  been  done,  is  be- 
ing done  and  needs  to  be  done,  and  in 
the  process  learn  anew  and  be  thrilled 
by  some  of  our  most  meaningful  history 
and  to  assist  in  every  way  possible  those 
who  seek  to  restore  and  preserve  for 
posterity  what  I  believe  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant historic  site  for  freemen  any- 
where in  the  world. 


COAL  INDUSTRY  BITES  HAND  THAT 
FEEDS  IT 

Mrs  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  p«^tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington?  > 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
difficult  to  understand  the  opposition  of 
eastern  private  power  and  coal-mining 
interests  to  the  addition  of  electrical 
generating  facilities  to'  the  new  produc- 
tion reactor  at  Hanford,  Wash.  I  can- 
not believe  that  the  opposition  of  these 
groups  is  based  on  the  merits  of  this 
sotmd  project 

In  this  regard,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entitled,  "West 
Virginia  Speaks, '  be  reprinted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  This  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  Tri-City  Herald  of  Pasco. 
Wash.,  on  August  21.  as  follows: 

West   Virginia   Speaks 

When  we  speak  of  those  who  are  fighting 
to  prevent  conversion  of  the  new  Hanford 
reactor  we  must  be  careful  to  emphasize 
they  do  not  include  either  private-power  or 
coal-mlnlng   interests — from   the   Nurthwest 

But  knowing  this  does  not  help  us  under- 
stand the  opposition  of  the  coal-mining  in- 
dustry in  the  East. 

AUimic  energy  has  been  one  of  coal's  best 
customers — in  the  East  more  so  than  In  the 
Northwest,  where  Hanford  buys  more  than 
300.000  tons  a  year. 

Three  nuclear  installations — Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  Paducah,  Ky.,  and  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.— 
consume  more  than  200  million  tons  an- 
nually. 

If  this  Is  not  enough  to  convince  a  fair- 
mmded  person  of  atomic  energy's  impor- 
tance to  the  coal  miners  and  the  people  who 
own  and  operate  the  mines,  it  also  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  atom  is  helping  to  find 
new  uses  for  coal,  and  to  expand  the  old 
ones. 

It  is  helping  develop  ways  for  gasification 
of  coal  and  for  Irradiation  of  coal  to  In- 
crease Its  combustibility  and  heat  potential. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  recently 
listed  110  potential  applications  of  atomic 
energy  to  the  coal  Industry. 

Why  then  is  the  coal  Industry  biting  the 
hand  that  feeds  it? 

Many  persons  from  the  "coal  belt"  are  at 
a  loss  to  explain  this  opposition.  One  of 
them  is  Representative  Ken  Heckler.     He's 


a  Democrat  and  he  comes  from  Huntington, 
W.  Va  .  in  the  heart  of  the  coal  country 

During  the  House  debate  on  whether  a 
steamplant  should  be  built  for  the  reactor, 
he  spoke  for  conversion,  saying  he  knew  his 
support  could  bring  political  retaliation  at 
home  He  recited  some  of  the  statistics  we 
have  used  here  and  said  : 

"Now.  these  are  considerations."  he  said, 
which  lead  me  to  believe  coal  and  atomic 
energy  are  not  enemies  " 

The  steamplant.  he  said,  would  "help  bol- 
ster, and  not  undermine  private  enterprise 
•    *    •    I  which]    represents   progress. 

"I  do  not  feel  that  in  any  field — the  cur- 
rent world  situation  being  what  it  Is— Amer- 
ica can  afford  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
progress   ■ 

Those  who  defeated  the  conversion  are 
almost  certain  of  another  opportunity  to  rec- 
tify their  mistaken  opposition  to  this  project. 
They  cannot  afford,  in  Hechleh's  words,  "to 
look  Inward,  to  be  Isolationist,  to  think  only 
of  our  own,  to  fight  a  rearguard  action  against 
progress  " 

The  steamplant,  as  he  said,  uill  'strength- 
en the  Nation,  and  will  help  our  national 
defense It  mu.st  be  built 


CONGRESSMAN  FORD  CLARIFIES 
FOREIGN      AID     CONTROVERSY 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  iMr.  Curtis)  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  August  17  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  there  appears  a  letter 
from  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr. 
Ford]  setting  forth  with  clarity  and 
understanding  the  main  points  of  con- 
troversy in  the  present  discassion  of  the 
administration's  foreign  aid  proposal. 
The  gentleman  has  a  distinguished  rec- 
ord as  a  support.er  of  the  foreign  aid  con- 
cept and  an  enviable  reputation  for  his 
work  on  the  Appropriations  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations. 
His  thoughts  on  this  matter  bear  care- 
ful consideration  and  I  am  inserting  his 
letter  in  the  Record  for  the  attention  of 
everyone  interested  in  this  important 
matter: 

Fu.N'Ds  FOR  Foreign  Aid — Is-sue  Taken  WrjH 
TAN^•EN\^•ALD  ON  Borrowing  AfTHORiTV 
Pr  >viso 

To  the  Editor  or  the  New  York  Times  : 

It  Is  appalling  that  a  high  official  of  the 
administration  such  as  Theodore  Tanncn- 
wald.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  ol 
State,  would  make  some  of  the  statements  he 
does  in  his  August  9  letter  to  you  denounc- 
ing Arthur  Krock's  August  4  column  as 
"omitting  a  number  of  pertinent  facts  and 
not  stating  accurately  other  facts,"  about 
the  5-year  back-door  borrowing  provision 
in    the   administration's   forelgn-ald    bill. 

Mr  Tannenwald  Is  in  some  respects  guilty 
of  what  he  deplores.  He  even  put  himself 
in  direct  opposition  to  testimony  of  his  su- 
periors. And  he  hangs  on  legalisms  and  in- 
dulges in  technicalities. 

Mr.  Tannenwald  correctly  notes  that,  as 
now  written,  the  legislation  requires  the 
President  annually  to  submit  a  budget  to 
Congress  under  the  Corporation  Control  Act 
showing  how  the  funds  are  to  be  used.  etc. 
Then  he  says: 

"The  President  will  not  be  able  to  obligate 
or  spend  these  funds  until  Congress  has  en- 


acted an  authorization  in  an  appropriation 
bill  for  the  use  of  the  funds" 

secretary    tin.LON'S   TESTIMONY 

Many  Members  of  Congress  regard  this  as 
opposite  to  what  Treasury  Secretary  Dillon 
told  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations in   the   following   exchange; 

"Senator  Wu-liams.  As  I  understand  It.  and 
I  think  we  ought  to  get  this  clear,  you  come 
back  each  year  and  report  to  Congress,  but 
you  do  not  need  any  additional  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  get  the  money  if  we 
approve  this  bill  as  it  is  written;  is  that 
correct?" 

"Secretary   Dillon    That   is   correct." 

I  fail  to  see  how  both  Secretary  Dillon  -uid 
Mr.  Tannenwald  can  be  right. 

Mr.  Tannenwald  indulges  the  obvious 
when  he  asserts  that  Congress  would  have 
full  legal  power  to  limit  the  use  of  these 
funds  Of  course  it  would  It  is  a  rare  occa- 
sion when  the  Congress  is  without  raw  legal 
power — note  the  word  "legal" — to  change 
its  mind  and  amend  a  law  in  practically  any 
way  It  deems  appropriate  But  hanging  on 
legalisms  here  substantially  begs  the  ques- 
tion—certainly where  delicate  and  far- 
reaching  arrangements  with  sovereign  for- 
eign nations  are  Involved. 

His  superior.  Secretary  Rusk,  told  the 
House  Commjttee  on  Appropriations  that 
"as  a  matter  of  the  law  and  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  IC-ongress]  would  have  the  sane  con- 
trol However,  I  would  be  less  than  candid 
if  I  did  not  say  that  the  exercise  of  that  con- 
trol by  the  Congress  on  an  annual  basis 
would  be  a  more  serious  step  in  terms  of  our 
Commitments  and  relations  with  other  gov- 
ernments than  would  be  true  under  the 
present  arrangement." 

LIMITING   EXPENDITURES 

This  question  of  control  by  Congress  Is  so 
crucial  to  the  understanding  and  considera- 
tion of  the  proposition  that  I  again  quote 
from  Secretary  Dillon  He  was  asked  what 
would  be  the  situation  If  Congress  decided  to 
cut  a  part  of  the  $8  8  billion  but  in  the 
nieantime  under  long-range  programing, 
commitments  had  been  made  with  foreign 
countries  Could  Congress  then  limit  ex- 
penditures below  what  had  been  committed? 
Dillon  said: 

"I  would  like  to  be  perfectly  clear  on  that. 
Senator.  Congress  does  have  the  authority 
to  limit  it.  and  could  limit  it,  but  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  the  United  States  not  liv- 
ing up  to  its  commitments  So  I  believe 
there  would  be  very  strong  pressure  on  Con- 
gress not  to  have  the  United  State's  default 
on  a  commitment  which  it  had  legally 
made." 

In  the  fact  of  that  Et.itement.  Mr  Tan- 
nenwald says  Mr.  Krock  was  "incorrect" 
when  he  suggested  that  if  Congress  were  to 
limit  or  terminate  the  previously  granted 
borrowing  authority  the  United  States  would 
be  in  default  in  Its  foreign-aid  commitments. 
Then  hanging  on  technicalities,  he  concludes 
that  'there  could  be  no  question  of  a  de- 
f.-iult"  Secretaries  Rusk  and  Dillon  say 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Tannenwald  insists  it  is  not  true,  as 
Mr   Krock  states,  that: 

"Since  technically  the  Executive  could 
commit  In  1  fiscal  year  the  entire  $8  8  billion 
Congress  had  given  it  for  5  years,  there  con- 
ceivably could  be  no  money  left  for  Congress 
to  recapture." 

Once  again,  let's  see  what  Secretary  Dillon 
says:  "Mr  Passman:  In  effect,  the  executive 
branch  could,  if  it  should  so  determine, 
commit  the  entire  $8.8  billion  during  fiscal 
year  1962  on  a  conditional  ba.<=is?"  "Secre- 
tary Dillon:  They  could  commit  $1,187  mil- 
lion firmly,  and  they  could  commit  the  rest 
of  it  conditionally."  "Mr  P.ts.sman:  It  could 
be  committed,  nevertheles*?"  "Secretary 
Di'lon:    Condi'iionally,    It    ccu;d    be" 

In  conclusion,  this  long-term  financing 
proposition,   and  some   others  similar  to   it 
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and  now  rather  commonly  known  as  back- 
door financing,  raises  questions  vital  to  the 
orderly  processes  of  representative  govern- 
ment. The  Congress,  as  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  has  but  one  certain 
V  ay  effectively  to  control  the  Government. 
That  is  the  power  of  the  purse. 

So  when  such  a  proposition  as  the  pending 
S8  8  billion,  5-year  borrowing  authority  is 
submitted,  above  all  things,  we  must  know 
it.  full  dimensions  and  characteristics  before 
we  finally  vote.  Do  what  we  will — but  know 
what  we  are  doing. 

Ger.mjd  R.  Ford,  Jr., 
Representative,    Fifth     District,    Michi- 
gan. 

Washington^,  August  10,  1961. 


ON 


SPECL\L    HOUSE     COMMITTEE 
CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  basic  weaknesses  of  the  Soviet 
Union  slave  empire  is  the  discontent  of 
the  people  of  the  so-called  satellite  na- 
tions and  the  discontent  of  non-Russian 
peoples  within  the  Soviet  Union  proper. 

This  opposition,  if  properly  sustained, 
and  if,  through  our  efforts  the  continued 
attention  of  the  world  is  focused  upon  it, 
could  result  in  placing  the  Soviet  Union 
in  a  position  of  complete  defense  in  the 
propaganda  phase  of  the  cold  war. 

The  Soviet  charges  against  U.S.  colo- 
nialism and  U.S.  aggression  relative  to 
Guantanamo  Bay  are  a  perfect  example 
of  the  smokescreen  leveled  by  them  to 
take  the  eyes  of  the  world  off  their  own 
imperialism  and  colonialism  as  practiced 
in  Eastern  Europe. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  have 
repeatedly  urged  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee approve  for  discussion  on  the 
floor  one  of  the  resolutions  dealing  with 
the  creation  of  a  special  House  Commit- 
tee on  Captive  Nations.  These  various 
resolutions  introduced  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  both  political  parties,  must  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Rules  Committee  in 
the  very  near  future,  or  for  all  practical 
purposes,  they  will  have  been  killed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  leave  to  place  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  have 
written  to  each  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  urging  that  body  to  permit 
the  House  to  work  its  will  on  the  subject 
to  create  a  special  House  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations. 

DF..^R  Colle.^cue:  I  don't  wish  to  wear  out 
my  welcome  and  take  up  your  tremendously 
bu.sy  schedule  with  an  issue  with  which  you 
are  thoroughly  familiar  but  feel  it  impera- 
tive that  one  of  the  captive  nations  resolu- 
tions be  cleared  by  the  Rules  Committee  fpr 
discussion  by  the  entire  House.  I  would  like 
to  call  some  additional  items  to  your  atten- 
tion that  show  the  urgency  and  bipartisan- 
slilp  of  this  special  House  committee. 

On  April  23,  a  State  Department  press  re- 
lease, discussing  the  letter  from  Khrushchev 
to  President  Kennedy  on  Cuba  stated: 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  believe 
that  the  right  of  self-determination  is  funda- 
mental   and    should    apply    throughout    the 


world.  We  reject  the  right  of  any  narrow 
political  grouping  or  any  country  to  allegate 
to  Itself  the  power  to  determine  the  real 
will  of  the  people." 

May  I  also  call  your  attention  to  this 
statement  from  President  Kennedy's  state 
of  the  Union  message: 

"We  must  never  forget  our  hopes  for  the 
ultimate  freedom  and  well  being  of  the 
Eastern  European  peoples." 

And  last,  but  not  least,  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  following  quotation  from 
President  Kennedy's  Captive  Nations  Wepk 
proclamation: 

"Whereas  it  is  In  keeping  with  our  na- 
tional tradition  that  the  American  peo|>le 
manifest  its  interest  in  the  freedom  of  other 
nations: 

"I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  observe  tiiis  week  with  appijo- 
priate  ceremonies  and  activities,  and  I  urge 
them  to  recommit  themselves  to  the  support 
of  the  Just  aspirations  of  all  peoples  i,oT 
national  independence  and  freedom." 

Along  with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Flood  I  and  numerous  other 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  I  have 
uri^ed  that  the  creation  and  operation  of 
this  special  House  committee  would  be  ]Of 
extreme  value  to  the  State  Department  ahd 
to  our  United  Nations  representatives  in 
dealing  with  Red  propaganda  concernllng 
Western  imperialism,  pointing  out  the  tzjue 
facts  that  imperialism  and  colonialism  as 
practiced  by  the  Soviet  Union  In  Eastern 
Europe  far  exceed  any  abuses  which  coljild 
be  charged  to  Western  nations.  \ 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  State 
Departm.ent  has  not  taken  a  p>osltlon  In 
support  of  the  creation  of  a  Captive  Naticlns 
Committee.  If  this  be  the  case,  I  believe 
It  is  acting  In  contradiction  to  the  abote- 
quoted  item.=;,  and  it  would  be  most  ccin- 
sistent  for  the  House  to  create  this  special 
committee  and  work  effectively  with  tihe 
State  Department  In  exposing  Sotlet 
manipulations  of  the  previotisly  free  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe. 

Sincerely  yotu-s, 

Edward  J.  Dehwtnski, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  vital  issue,  atid 
I  am  enclo-sing  for  the  Record  addi- 
tional material  which  very  effectively 
points  out  the  area  of  Soviet  weakness 
in  Eastern  Europe.  The  additional 
matter  I  refer  to  is  an  editorial  in  the 
Augu-st  26  Lssue  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
Tribune  entitled  "The  Veiled  Offer." 

The    Veiled    Offer 

I 

Arthur  'Veysey.  our  London  correspondetnt. 
reports  that  the  British  Government  is  pro- 
moting a  conference  of  foreign  ministers  for 
late  September  in  the  belief  that  agreemetr.s 
governing  West  Berlin  and  the  status  of 
divided  Germany,  can  be  reached  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Meanwhile,  Khrushchev  con- 
tinues to  apply  the  heat,  his  latest  move 
being  a  veiled  threat  to  cut  off  Western  |ic- 
cess  by  air  to  West  Berlin  on  the  theory  that 
the  allies  are  abusing  the  air  routes  by  ferry- 
ing in  spies  and  troublem.akers.  J 

In  these  circumstances,  what  kind  of 
agreement  is  possible  with  the  Russiahs? 
Some  persons  may  think  they  see  the  les- 
sential  clue  in  overtones  of  appeasementl  In 
British  official  circles.  But  perhaps  a  mi"re 
direct  clue  has  been  provided  by  President 
Kennedy  and  Secretary  of  State  Rusk. 

While  the  President  and  Rusk  have  aald 
what  they  will  not  give  up  in  Berlin,  they 
have  told  Khrushchev  by  Indirection  that 
they  are  willing  to  give  up  a  great  deal  alse- 
where.  Too  little  attention  has  been  directed 
to  this  veiled  offer  of  a  quid  pro  quo. 

Mr  Kennedy's  overture,  made  in  his  speech 
July  25.  began  with  the  statement  that  "we 
are  willing  to  consider  any  arrangement  or 


treaty  in  Germany  consistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  freedom,  and  with  the 
legitimate  security  Interests  of  all  nations." 

Directly  after  this  statement  came  an  offer 
that  covers  a  good  deal  of   ground. 

"We  recognize,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy,  "the 
Soviet  Union's  historical  concerns  about 
their  security  in  central  and  eastern  Europe, 
after  a  series  of  ravaging  invasions — and  we 
believe  arrangements  can  be  worked  out 
which  will  help  to  meet  those  concerns,  and 
make  It  possible  for  both  security  and  free- 
dom to  exist  In  this  troubled  area." 

Mr.  Rusk,  speaking  2  days  after  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, expressed  belief  that  there  could  be  a 
"peaceful  adjustment  "  He  said  the  Presi- 
dent had  lndlcate<l  "some  broad  possibilities 
that  might  open  up"  for  negotiations. 

While  the  Secretary's  remarks  are  to  some 
degree  ambiguous,  Mr.  Kennedy's  are  less  so. 
Russia  has  expressed  Its  "historical  con- 
cerns" about  the  security  of  its  borders  by 
pulling  more  than  half  a  dozen  countries  of 
eastern  and  central  Europe  Into  the  Com- 
munist orbit  and  Installing  over  them  pup- 
pet governments  responsive  to  every  com- 
mand from  Moscow. 

It  has  taken  territory  from  Poland,  one 
of  these  captive  nations,  and  had  Poland 
compensate  Itself  by  taking  German  terri- 
tory on  Its  western  frontier.  And  the  Rus- 
sians themselves  have  converted  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  temporary  military  occupa- 
tion of  Eastern  Germany  into  permanent 
possession  by  erecting  a  fictitious  state  In 
that  territory,  with  which  Khrushchev  now 
proposes  to  conclude  an  equally  fictitious 
treaty  of  peace. 

All  of  these  actions  express  what  Mr. 
Kennedy  calls  Soviet  "historical  concerns'" 
over  the  safety  of  Its  own  frontiers.  If  Mr. 
Kennedy  is  willing  to  acknowledge  that  these 
concerns  are  historical,  and  to  that  extent 
acknowledges  their  validity,  what  "arrange- 
ments" can  he  work  out  to  allay  these  con- 
cerns except  by  confirming  Russia's  title  to^ 
all  the  territory  It  holds  as  a  consequence  of 
military  occupation  In  World  War  11? 

It  Is  to  be  noticed  that,  while  the  State 
Department's  long  note  to  the  Soviet  Union 
of  July  18  spoke  of  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination of  all  the  German  people,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  reunification  of  the  whole 
of  Germany.  Mr.  Kennedy  did  not  once  refer 
to  unification  In  his  speech. 

What  he  seems  to  be  offering  Khrushchev 
is  a  settlement  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo. 
Just  so  long  as  Berlin  is  left  as  It  Is.  Al- 
though this  will  take  care  of  "historical"  So- 
viet concerns  about  Russian  security,  it  will 
constitute  no  grant  of  freedom  In  eastern 
and  central  Europe,  whatever  Mr.  Kennedy 
may  choose  to  say  about  freedom 

As  for  the  historical  concern,  Russian 
mobilization  In  1814  had  quite  as  much 
bearing  on  the  outbreak  of  war  as  German 
Iniquity,  while  the  repetition  of  this  con- 
flict in  1941  resulted  from  a  falling  out  be- 
tween Hitler  and  Stalin  because  their  terri- 
torial ambitions  could  not  be  mutually 
accommodated.  It  Is  admitting  too  much  to 
concede  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  valid 
fears  about  the  safety  of  Its  frontiers,  for  It 
need  have  none  If  It  were  willing  to  respect 
the  frontiers  of  others 


COMAIITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dawson  1  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  H  R.  8429. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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INDUSTRIALIST      SUPPORTS       H.R. 

4222— THE      HEALTH     INSURANCE 

BENEFITS  ACT 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unarximous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Caiifornia  (Mr.  King]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
public  support  for  the  President's  pro- 
gram to  provide  health  care  for  the 
aged  through  social  security  has  been 
building  up  at  a  dramatic  rate  over  the 
last  several  months.  Gallup  poll  figures 
show  that  67  percent  of  the  population 
favors  the  health  benefits  program  con- 
tained in  my  bill.  H.R.  4222.  An  in- 
creasing number  of  newspapers  and  re- 
.^^ponsible  magazines  have  endorsed  the 
program  during  last  year,  a  major  insur- 
ance company  has  declared  itself  in 
support,  and  a  former  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  under 
the  Eisenhower  administration  has 
urged  its  enactment.  Recently,  H.R. 
4222  has  received  the  enthusiastic  public 
backing  of  a  substantial  number  of  phy- 
sicians. To  this  growing  list  of  persons 
and  organizations  of  stature  and  integ- 
rity 'ftho  belic^e  that  the  preservation 
of  dignity  in  old  age  is  a  worthwhile 
Roal.  who  are  not  paralyzed  by  .shib- 
boleths and  scare  words,  and  who  know 
that  effective  Federal  action  is  needed 
to  finance  the  health  needs  of  the  aged, 
there  has  now  been  added  another 
strong  voice. 

H.R.  4222  has  been  vigorou.sly  endorsed 
by  one  of  America's  greatest,  most  suc- 
cessful, and  most  imaElnative  industri- 
alists, the  president  of  Kaiser  Industries 
Corp.,  Edgar  P.  Kaiser.  Mr.  Kaiser  had 
hoped  to  appear  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  at  its  recent  hearings 
on  health  care  for  the  aged,  but  was  un- 
able to  do  so  because  of  illness.  He  has 
just  sent  me  the  statement  that  he  had 
hoped  to  present  in  person.  This  careful 
statement  presents  an  excellent  analysis 
of  the  reasons  why  one  of  the  country's 
outstanding  bu.'-inr.ssmen.  who  i.-^  also  the 
head  of  a  voluntary  prepaid  health  plan 
serving  more  than  800,000  persons,  be- 
lieves that,  in  his  words,  "voluntary*  cost 
spreading  orizanizations  cannot,  alone, 
meet  the  health  care  needs  of  retired 
persons  adequately  and  realistically." 
and  why  "the  simple  and  proven  social 
security  system,  coupled  with  provision 
of  services  through  private  and  voluntary 
organizations,  constitutes  the  most  prac- 
tical and  desirable  solution  yet  proposed 
to  this  major  national  problem." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
A  insert  the  t^xt  of  Mr.  Kaiser's  state- 
ment in  the  Congressional  Record: 

St.\tement  by  Edc.\e  F.  Kaisee,  Presidint  or 
K.MSER  Industkies  Cobp  an'd  President  of 
Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan 

inthodtction 

I   appreciate   the   opportunity   which   this 

committee  has  afforded   me   to   present   the 

following  statement  In  support  of  H  R   4222, 

the  King-Anderson  bill,  and  I  am  sorry  that 


an  Illness  made  It  Impossible  lor  me  to  ap- 
pear before  you  in  person.  The  viewpoint 
on  which  this  statement  Is  based  Is  the  result 
of  our  combined  experience  In  Industry  and 
In  the  prepaid  health  care  field. 

A  management  viewpoint:  Kaiser  Indus- 
tries Corp  ,  together  with  its  affiliated  com- 
panies, carries  on  a  variety  of  Industrial  en- 
gineering and  construction  operations  In  the 
United  States  and  tlaroughout  the  free  world. 
As  management,  we  are  concerned  that  too 
many  An^erlcans,  Individually,  cannot  afford 
the  costs  of  being  sick.  'We  know  that  this 
problem  Is  especially  serious  for  retired  peo- 
ple. As  management  we  are  also  concerned 
with  production  cuEt.s  and  are  keenly  aware 
of  the  Impact  of  additional  payroll  taxes  on 
production  costs.  Because  my  principal 
work  ts  In  management.  It  Is  fundamental 
to  me  that  the  Justification  for  increased 
payroll  taxes  mtist  be  real,  substantial  and 
pressing. 

A  health  care  viewpoint:  Kaiser  Founda- 
tion health  plan  Is  the  largest  community- 
based  group-practice  prepa>-ment  health 
care  plan  In  the  tJnlted  States.  It  now 
serves  well  over  800.000  persons  In  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  States  and  Hawaii.  As  president 
of  this  health  plan.  I  am  vitally  concerned 
with  problems  of  health  care  and  the  distri- 
bution of  health  care  costs. 

The  essence  of  the  bill:  In  essence  the 
King -Anderson  bill  provides  for  collection  of 
funds  on  a  very  broad  economic  base,  and 
disbursement  of  these  funds  to  purchase 
needed  services  from  private  Institutions. 

Reluctant  as  I  am  to  see  increased  pay- 
roll taxes,  my  combined  experience  In  Indus- 
try and  with  our  health  plan  has  led  me  to 
conclude  that  the  payroll  cost  Increas-js  re- 
quired under  this  bill  are  warranted  and 
necessary  to  provide  a  fair  and  adequate 
base  for  financing  Institutional  health  care 
services  for  our  retired  population. 

Preference  for  private  enterprise  solutions: 
Before  outlining  the  considerations  leading 
to  this  conclusion,  I  want  this  committee  to 
know  that  I  appear  as  a  proponent  of  volun- 
tary solutions,  within  the  framework  of 
private  enterprise,  to  the  problems  which 
confront  our  Nation.  Indeed,  It  Is  because 
of  my  belief  In  private  enterprise,  rather 
than  a  socialized  economy  that  I  am  sub- 
mitting this  statement  In  support  of  H.R. 
4222 

King-Anderson  bill  is  not  socialized  medi- 
cine :  We  firmly  believe  that  the  Kaiser 
Foundation  health  plan  is  the  antithesis  of 
socialized  medicine.  In  fact,  wc  feel, that 
health  pl.'ins  such  as  ours  are  the  best  single 
answer  to  socialized  or  Government -admin- 
istered medicine.  Similarly,  I  do  not  t)e- 
Ueve  that  the  King-Anderson  bill  in  any 
way  fosters  s^rKrlaUzed  medicine. 

In  many  fields.  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  muft  perform  cost-distributing 
functions  which  cannot  be  handled  efifec- 
tlvely  through  private  institutions.  Thus, 
our  Nation's  need  for  a  highway  sj-stem 
has  been  met  through  governmental  collec- 
tion of  tax  revenues  to  pay  for  the  con- 
struction of  highways. 

Similarly.  If  a  major  national  problem, 
such  as  financing  health  care  services  for 
retired  persons,  is  not  being  effectively 
handled  through  nongovernmental  means, 
then  the  Government  has  an  obligation  to 
assist. 

Klng-.^.nderson  bill  will  foster  nongovern- 
mental health  care-  Tlie  logical  outgrowth 
of  social  security  financing,  as  contrasted 
with  appropriations  from  general  revenues 
and  administration  through  social  welfare 
agencies,  will  be  to  keep  a  greater  and  in- 
creasing proportion  of  retired  persons  in  the 
main  stream  of  medical  and  hospital  care. 
with  services  provided  in  private  and  volun- 
tary hospitals  This  will  reduce  reliance  on 
county  hospitals  and  other  governmental 
Institutions. 


Thus,  far  from  having  socialistic  Impli- 
cations, the  King-Anderson  bill  will  actually 
tend  to  strengthen  the  role  of  nongovern- 
mental Institutions.  The  expansion  since 
World  War  n  of  voluntary  prepaid  health 
coverage  by  health  insurance  companies  and 
service-type  health  plans  Is  the  private  en- 
terprise alternative  to  a  nationwide  govern- 
mental health  Insurance  program.  In  sim- 
ilar fashion,  governmental  distribution  of 
the  cost  of  key  health  care  services  lor  re- 
tired persons,  with  services  actually  being 
provided  through  private  and  voluntary 
means,  constitutes  not  socialized  medicine 
but  rather  an  effective  alternative  to  satisfy 
this  nef-d  through  prljrate  enterprise. 

Is  governmental  cost  distrlbtition  essen- 
tial 

Tlie  answer  to  this  question  is  undoubtedly 
and  emphatically,  "Yes."  But.  in  part,  the 
question  conceals  the  problem.  Govern- 
mental action  to  finance  health  services  for 
aged  persons  Is  not  only  necessary;  It  Is  a 
fundamental  fact  of  our  present  medical 
economy. 

The  extent  of  government  participation  in 
providing  health  care  to  our  citizens  Is  In- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  In  1960.  25  percent 
of  total  expenditures  for  medical  and  hos- 
pital services  were  made  by  governmental 
agencies.  In  California,  the  State  of  my 
residence,  two  governmental  programs  alone 
will,  by  the  end  of  this  year,  provide  health 
care  coverage  paid  for  by  tax  revenues  to 
nearly  60  percent  of  the  population  aged  65 
and  over  The  first  program — for  the  in- 
digent aged — covers  256,000  persons,  or  about 
18  percent  of  the  population  over  65  years 
of  age  The  second  program — for  the  medi- 
cally indigent  aged— under  the  Kerr-Mills 
Implementation  bill  enacted  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  in  1961,  Is  estimated  to 
cover  535.000  persons,  or  about  40  percent 
of  our  population  over  65. 

TTius.  the  appropriate  question  Is  not 
whether  government  action  to  distribute 
health  care  costs  for  the  aged  is  necessary 
but  rather  what  form  should  such  govern- 
ment  action  take? 

Yet.  I  wish  to  return  a  n-^.^ment  to  the 
ques:i.':n  of  whether  nongcvernmental  cost- 
spreading  organiz:»tion£  can  meet  the  health 
care  needs  of  aged  persons.  The  function  of 
spreading  health  care  costs  is  being  per- 
formed by  Insurance  companies.  Blue  C^oss 
and  Blue  Shield  plans,  and  direct-service 
f  roup-practlce  prejjaj-ment  plans  such  as  the 
Kaiser  Foundation  health  plan.  However, 
the  number  of  people  who  share  In  assuming 
the  costs  of  medical  care  depends  upon 
voluntary  enrollm.ent  of  subscribers  In  a  com- 
petitive market.  Thus,  the  customers,  and 
not  the  health  insurance  and  service  plans, 
determine  the  base  for  spreading  health  care 
costs 

Most  consumer  groups  purchasing  prepaid 
health  care  coverage  cannot  afford,  or  do  not 
choose,  to  Include  retired  persons  and  there- 
by materially  increase  their  costs.  Thus,  prc- 
pajTnent  plans  themselves  generally  are 
]X)werless  to  solve  this  problem,  and  will  re- 
main so  in  the  foreseeable  future.  My  con- 
viction stems  from  the  experience  of  our  own 
health  plan  which  Is  dedicated  to  the  goal 
of  providing  health  care  service  to  meet  pub- 
lic needs  on  a  self-sustaining  basis  at  rates 
which  the  bulk  of  the  population  can  afford. 

Greater  health  care  need  and  lesser  ability 
to  pay  It  Is  inescapable  that  persons  in  the 
retired  group  require  Institutional  care  (1) 
more  frequently.  (2;  for  longer  periods  of 
time,  and  (3)  have  greater  need  for  expen- 
sive ancillary  services,  than  the  average  of 
the  general  population. 

In  our  retired  population  this  markedly 
greater  need  for  hospital  and  other  institu- 
tional care  is  combined  with  a  seriously  re- 
duced ability  to  pay.  Many  of  our  retired 
persons  lived  through  their  most  productive 
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years  before  World  War  II  at  much  lower 
price  and  Income  levels.  Thus,  their  retire- 
ment Incomes  and  capital  savings  are  not 
commensurate  with  today's  living  costs. 

Disproportionate  rise  in  health  care  costs: 
In  the  health  care  field,  the  problem  of  re- 
tired persons  1e  further  compounded  because 
inflation  in  health  care  costs  has  far  out- 
paced general  inflation.  As  an  example, 
from  1946,  shortly  after  our  health  plan  was 
first  opened  to  the  general  public,  through 
March  of  this  year,  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex maintained  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics rose  65  percent:  the  total  medical  care 
component  of  the  price  index  rose  82  per- 
cent; hospital  room  rates  rose  203.8  percent: 
and  hospital  insurance  premiums  rose  294 
percent.  During  this  same  period,  total  rev- 
enues required  to  provide  health  plan  cov- 
erage under  our  program  have  risen  148  per- 
cent. 

Financial  planners  for  our  health  plan 
anticipate  a  continuing  increase  in  costs,  es- 
pecially for  hospital  services,  or  at  least  5 
percent  per  year,  compounded 

Factors  in  the  rising  cost  trend:  The  rapid 
rise  in  the  cost  of  health  care  services  is 
much  more  than  just  price  inflation.  It  is 
composed  of  many  things.  Major  factors  are 
scientific  and  technological  developments 
which  greatly  Increase  the  effectiveness  of 
medical  care  but  which,  regrettably,  also  in- 
crease the  expense. 

While  our  Nation  can  take  great  pride  in 
the  scientific  progress  which  has  so  increased 
the  effectiveness  of  medical  care,  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  medical 
care  economy  in  which  a  large  proportion  of 
our  retired  people  cannot  pay  for  modern 
medical  care  and  are  ( 1 )  deterred  from  seek- 
ing medical  help  when  it  could  do  them  the 
most  good,  (2)  forced  to  rely  on  charity  or 
old-age  public  assistance,  and  (3)  forced  to 
dissipate  the  savings  which  are  the  basis  of 
continued  self-sufficiency  in  order  to  qualify 
for  public  assistance. 

These  people,  whose  efforts  daring  their 
productive  years  provided  the  base  on  which 
our  present  economy  is  built,  are  caught  in 
circumstances  which  they  did  not  create  aiid 
cannot  control. 

Twenty  years  of  war  and  cold  war,  and 
governmental  expenditures  for  these  pur- 
poses, have  contributed  heavily  to  the  ero- 
sion of  retirement  Incomes  and  savings. 
Other  inflationary  factors  have  taken  their 
toll,  and  in  the  health  care  field,  cost  infla- 
tion, compounded  by  what  might  be  called 
technological  inflation,  has  completed  the 
sad  picture. 

It  Is  argued,  however,  that  this  picture, 
though  unfortunate,  is  temporary  and  will 
be  rectified  as  more  retired  persons  have 
basic  social  security  retirement  incomes  aug- 
mented by  Increasingly  widespread  retire- 
ment Income  Insurance,  corporate  retire- 
ment plans  and  increasing  savings  and 
Investments.  Assuming  reasonable  stability 
In  the  cost  of  living,  these  factors  have  sub- 
stance, and  the  real  purchasing  power  of 
retirement  incomes  should  gradually  Im- 
prove. 

However,  nothing  in  history  or  in  prospect 
provides  any  basis  for  assuming  reasonable 
stability  In  health  care  costs.  All  Indica- 
tions are  to  the  contrary,  and  unless  we 
develop  a  truly  effective  means  for  distribut- 
ing the  health  care  costs  of  the  aged  over  a 
broad  economic  base,  the  Increasing  costs  of 
serious  illness  among  aged  persons,  unpre- 
dictable in  time  and  magnitude,  and  not 
effectively  Insured,  will  continue  to  cast  a 
gloomy  shadow  over  the  brilliant  develop- 
ments of  our  advancing  medical  care  science 
and   technology. 

Cost  distribution  through  voluntary  pre- 
payment plans  win  not  do  the  Job:  Beyond 
doubt  there  Is  an  Important  need  to  be  met — 
a  job  of  considerable  magnitude  to  be  done. 


Because  we  prefer  voluntary  nongovern- 
mental solutions,  we  would  be  pleased  and 
gratified  if  existing  nongovernmental  mciuas 
for  spreading  health  care  costs — prepayment 
health  Insurance  or  service  plans — could 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  aged. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  voluntary  plans, 
including  our  own,  cannot  do  this,  and  the 
best  evidence  is  that  they  have  not  been  able 
to  do  it.  Despite  many  years  during  which 
financing  of  health  care  services  for  the  aged 
has  been  a  leading  public  issue,  adequate 
voluntary  health  care  coverage  for  this  group 
has  not  been  developed:  moreover  there  is  i>o 
evidence  or  basis  for  expecting  that  it  is  about 
to  be  developed. 

Nongovernmental  prepayment  plans  pro- 
duce fragmentation  of  the  Insurance  base: 
Fragmentation  of  the  base  for  spreading 
health  care  costs  is  the  heart  of  the  problem. 
yet  this  fragmentation  appears  to  be  inher- 
ent in  any  attempt  to  spread  health  care 
costs  through  the  mechanism  of  competing 
voluntary  prepayment  plans.  A  health  and 
welfare  fund  or  employer  with  predominantly 
younger  employees  or  beneficiaries  can  obtain 
health  insurance  coverage  on  much  mote 
favorable  terms  than  can  a  grotip  with  higher 
age  composition. 

The  persons  responsible  for  purchasing 
health  coverage  for  employed  groups  natu- 
rally and  properly  seek  the  minimnm  price 
for  given  benefits  or  the  maximum  benefits 
obtainable  with  the  available  funds  Thus, 
segments  of  the  population  Insurable  on  fa- 
vorable terms  are  broken  out  from  the  to^lal 
population,  and  the  higher  utilization  of 
health  care  services  by  the  remainder  prlo- 
duces  higher  health  in.surance  rates  and  coh- 
sequent  opportunities  for  further  fragmenta- 
tion as  more  groups  are  able  to  do  better  on 
their  own. 

The  uninsurable  remainder:  The  residiie 
of  this  fragmentation  process  are  those  who 
do  not  belong  to  any  group  which  can  ob- 
tain health  insurfince  coverage  at  reasonable 
rates;  predominantly  the  residue  consists  of 
those  retired  because  of  age.  With  mark- 
edly le.ss  disposable  Income  than  the 
actively  employed,  markedly  greater  healtth 
care  requirements,  and  no  means  for  spreaud- 
ing  their  health-care  costs  over  a  crajs- 
section  of  all  ages  of  the  population,  thtlr 
health-care  needs  are  not  insurable  In  a^y 
meaningful  sense  through  existing  volun- 
tary prepayment  programs — i  e..  adequate 
prepaid  benefits  are  not  available  from  vol- 
untary plans  at  premium  rates  which  this 
segment  of  the  population  can  realistically 
be  expected  to  pay. 

Voluntary  plans  cannot  reverse  the  frag- 
mentation process:  The  basic  problem  is  the 
spreading  of  costs  over  a  sufficiently  broad 
base.  Can't  voluntary  plans  achieve  thjs? 
Decidedly  not.  Voluntary  plans  deal  w1|th 
their  own  customers  and  potential  cus- 
tcmer.=--at  most,  a  small  segment  of  tiie 
population  for  any  one  insurance  company 
or  service  plan,  and  a  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation which  is  further  subdivided  into 
groups  of  many  different  sizes,  with  dlffrent 
motives,  different  objectives  and  differeint 
resources.  One  employer  cannot  afford  to 
maintain  broad  health  coverage  for  his  Re- 
tired employees  unless  competing  employers 
do  likewise.  The  tru.stees  of  a  health  and 
welfare  fund  cannot  broaden  benefits  for 
retired  beneficiaries  without  curtailing 
benefits  for  active  employees  whose  labor 
supports  the  fund. 

When  consideration  is  given  to  the  high 
and  increasing  expense  of  adequate  prepaid 
health  care  coverage,  how  can  a  compa]?a- 
tively  young  group  enjoying  broad  benefits 
at  favorable  rates  be  expected  to  surrender 
this  advantage  if  other  similar  groups  do 
not  do  likewise?  Reason  and  experience 
combine  to  preclude  the  expectation  that 
the  fragmentation  process,   which  has  left 


the  bulk  of  our  retired  population  with  no 
effective  and  realistic  means  for  obtaining 
adequate  Insurance  against  health  care  costs. 
will  be  reversed  through  the  process  of  vol- 
untary negotiation  and  competitive  bargain- 
ing in  the  prepaid  health  care  market. 

The  health  plan's  experience:  Even  our 
own  Kaiser  Foundation  health  plan,  which 
has  been  keenly  aware  of  this  unmet  need 
and  is  devoted  to  the  objective  of  meeting 
public  needs  In  the  health  care  field,  has 
only  a  partial  solution  for  this  problem. 
Among  voluntary  prepayment  plans  our 
health  plan  is  quite  liberal  In  Its  f>olicles 
on  aged  and  retired  persons:  however,  we 
have  always  had  to  maintain  restrictions  on 
initial  enrollment  of  persons  beyond  the 
age  of  60 

(Once  accepted  for  enrollment,  either  on 
a  group  or  an  individual  basis,  health  plan 
members  are  entitled  to  continue  under 
health  plan  coverage  regardless  of  age  ) 

The  health  plan  also  encourages  groups  to 
maintain  their  older  and  retired  members 
as  part  of  the  active  group,  and  in  groups 
which  are  willing  to  do  this,  the  aged  receive 
the  same  health  care  coverage  as  the  younger 
employees.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
health  plan's  general  policy  of  advix-ating 
a  broad  base  for  the  spreading  of  health  care 
costs  and  resisting  practices  prevalent  in  the 
prepaid  health  care  field  which  fragment 
the  covered  population  into  small  segments — 
tendencies  which  finally  produce  uninsurable 
segmeiits — a  major  uninsurable  segment 
being  the  aged  who  are  no  longer  employed. 

However,  comprehensive  health  care  cov- 
erage is  expensive  at  best,  and  the  costs  of 
more  frequent  and  more  extensive  health 
care  for  the  aged  cannot  be  avoided 
Roughly  speaking,  our  health  plan  would 
need  to  triple  its  rates  to  cover,  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis,  a  group  consisting  entirely 
of  persons  beyond  retirement  age  With 
rare  exceptions,  groups  subscribing  to  health 
plan  coverage  are  unable  or  unwilling  to 
assume  continuing  responsibility  for  distrib- 
uting the  cost  of  covering  their  retired 
members.  Furthermore,  the  high  degree  of 
mobility,  among  various  groups  and  occu- 
pations, of  our  employed  population,  pre- 
vents group  assumption  of  resp)onslbility 
from  being  a  general  solution. 

SOCIAL    SECURITY    FINANCING    IS    SOUNDER   THAN 
APPROPRIATIONS     FROM     GENERAL     REVENUES 

Clearly  the  choice  faced  by  this  commit- 
tee and  this  Congress  is  not  between  Gov- 
erruneni  participation  or  no  Government 
participation,  or  between  tax-based  financ- 
ing and  private,  voluntary  financing  ar- 
rangements. Government  is  already  deeply 
involved  In  financing  medical  care  for  aged 
persons,  and  there  Is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  degree  of  governmental  involve- 
ment will  Increase.  In  this  context  the  real 
question  Is:  Will  our  Nation  work  toward  a 
reasonably  simple,  uniform,  and  financially 
responsible  governmental  cost-spreading 
means  which  can  gradually  come  to  cover 
basic  health  services  for  the  bulk  of  our 
retired  population,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  we  continue  to  place  primary  reliance 
on  the  patchwork  quilt  of  Federal,  state, 
and  local  assistance  programs  based  on 
varying  concepts  of  indigency? 

Not  a  "States  rights"  or  partisan  prob- 
lem: Although  I  respect  and  support  the 
right  and  responsibility  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  deal  in  their  own  fashions 
with  State  and  local  problems.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  problem  of  fairly  distributing 
aged  health  care  costs  is  a  national  problem 
on  which  Federal  action  is  appropriate.  In- 
cidentally, local  autonomy  arguments  are 
hardly  persuasive  in  view  of  Federal  influ- 
ence through  fund-matching  programs  un- 
der present  indigent  health  care  financing, 
and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  otir  State  Gov- 
ernors,  at   the   52d   annual   Governors'   con- 
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terence  In  1960,  voted  more  than  2  to  1 
la  favor  of  a  »oclal  seciu-lty  financing  ap- 
pwoach. 

I  am  also  Impressed  that  this  is  not  a 
partisan  Issue,  because  support  for  s-:x:ial 
security  financing  has  come  from  leading 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike. 

My  preference  for  the  social  seciu-lty  fi- 
nancing approach  is  based  on  two  key  rea- 
son.'^-^Kjne    economic    and    one    social. 

Resiwnslble         financing:  Substantial 

amounts  of  tax  funds  are  being  and  will 
continue  to  be  used  fi  r  aced  med;cal  care. 
A  tpeclfic  payroll  tax  sproadine  this  cost  over 
practically  all  empkyers  and  practically  the 
entire  working  force  of  our  Nation  is  a 
simple,  sound,  and  fiscally  responsible  financ- 
ing method.  Periodic  approjjrlatinns  from 
f:pi^er:il  revenues  at  all  c'vornment,-^!!  levels — 
with  revenues  derived  mainly  from  prop- 
erty, sales,  and  Income  taxes,  and  appropria- 
tion requests  competing  directly  with  fiscal 
demands  for  all  other  governmental  pur- 
poses—involve a  chaotic  and  Irresfxsnsible  fi- 
nancing approach  whose  deficiencies  will  be- 
come IncreaFlnply  plarlng  as  our  Nation's 
retired  populati  )n  Increases  and  as  health 
care  costs  continue  to  rise. 

Recognizing  that  a  long  transition  must 
occur  before  social  security  financing  can 
reduce,  to  minor  proportions,  the  current 
aged  health  care  programs  financed  from 
general  revenues,  I  urg«  this  committee  to 
approve  the  King-Anderson  bill  which  I  be- 
lieve represents  a  sound  course  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Dignity  through  recognition  of  right:  This 
committee  has  heard  the  social  argtiment 
many  times  In  many  forms,  and  I  will  not 
belabor  It.  Its  premises  are  the  dignity  of 
our  senior  citizens,  and  their  entitlement 
to  share,  as  a  matter  of  right  and  not  as  an 
act  of  charity.  In  the  progress  of  our  Na- 
tion's economy  and  technology  which  has 
risen  from  the  base  which  they  established 
during  their  pnxluctlve  years.  The  evident 
conclusion  is  broad-based  financing,  with 
eligibility  for  services  entirely  separated 
from  concepts  of  Indigency. 

SOCIAI.    SECURITT     FINANCING     IS    A    BASE.    NOT     A 

SOLfTIO.N 

Both  opponents  and  supporters  of  the 
King-Anderson  bill  are  well  aware  that  the 
benefits  provided  under  this  m.eastire — pri- 
marily Institutional  care  supplemented  by 
limited  out-patient  services — do  not  meet 
the  full  need.  Indeed  there  Is  no  pretense 
that  the  King-Anderson  bill  provides  a  com- 
plete solution  to  the  problem  of  financing 
health  care  services  for  our  retired  citizens. 
However,  enactment  of  this  program,  by  cov- 
ering the  core  of  expensive  institutional  serv- 
ices, will  provide  a  fotindatlon  on  which 
adequate  health  care  coverage  through  vol- 
untary financing  means  can  be  developed — 
an  opportunity  for  sound  and  constructive 
cooperation  between  the  Government  and 
private  or;^nlF«tlons. 

Let  me  again  draw  an  analogy  with  the 
retirement  income  feature  of  the  basic  social 
sectu-lty  program.  For  most  retired  fanillies 
In  most  parts  of  the  country,  social  security 
benefits,  In  themselves,  provide  only  a  mini- 
mum level  of  retirement  income  which  could 
hardly  be  regarded  as  adequate  at  today's 
living  costs  However,  the  retirement  In- 
comes provided  under  social  security  are  the 
base  upon  which  Increasingly  widespread 
retirement  plans  in  business  and  in  Industry 
are  buUt  The  common  pattern  Is  the  de- 
velopment of  retirement  plans  which  are 
"integrated"  with  social  security  to  supple- 
ment the  basic  minimum  social  security 
benefit  and  provide  an  adequate  level  of  re- 
tirement income  through  the  combination 
of  social  security  and  voluntary  supplemen- 
tation. 

SlmUarljr,  If  expensive  Institutional  health 
care    coeU   »r«   covered   to   a   large   degree 


through  enactment  of  the  King-Anderson 
program.  It  then  will  become  feasible  for 
voluntary  health  Insurance  and  service  car- 
riers to  arrange  supplemental  coverage  on  a 
voluntary  basis  to  cover  the  gaps  and  In- 
adequacies In  the  basic  program.  It  will  also 
become  feasible  for  group  purchasers  of 
health  care  coverri,ze.  such  as  health  and  wel- 
fare funds,  to  develop  arrangements  under 
which  retired  beneficiaries  of  such  funds 
may  continue  to  benefit  from  broader  pre- 
paid coverages  which  are  now  generally 
available  only  to  members  of  the  active 
groups. 

Suggested  amendment  to  King-Anderson 
bill:  Recognizing  that  the  benefits  provided 
under  H  R  4222  are  far  from  complete,  and 
that  In  many  respecu  this  bill  will  make  Its 
most  valuable  contribution  by  providing  the 
core  on  which  much  more  adequate  pre- 
paid health  benefits  can  be  provided,  we  wish 
to  suggest  that  this  committee  consider  an 
amendment  along  the  lines  attached  to  this 
statemeiit. 

An  amendment  of  this  nature  will  be  of 
great  value  to  social  security  beneficiaries 
who  may  have  health  c;ye  coverage  under 
plans  such  as  the  Kaiser  Foundation  health 
plan  which  do  not  pay  claims  in  money  but 
which  arrange  for  direct  hospital  and  medi- 
cal care  services.  The  significant  point  here 
Is  that  most  voluntary  prepayment  plans 
ojjerate  by  paying  claims  In  money,  with 
payments  being  based  on  bills  from  the  ac- 
tual providers  of  service  at  the  usual  fees 
for  the  services  rendered — e.g.,  so  many  dol- 
lars fur  a  certain  X-ray  or  laboratory  pro- 
cedure, etc  Plans  of  this  type  can  adjust 
benefit  schedules  readily  to  supplement  the 
benefit  schedules  cf  the  King-Anderson  pro- 
gram. 

There  are.  however,  a  considerable  number 
of  health  care  plans,  such  as  the  Kaiser 
Foundation  health  plan,  often  described  as 
"comprehensive  plans,"  "group  practice  pre- 
payment plans'  or  "direct  service  plans." 
which  function  on  a  per  capita  or  other  non- 
fee  basis  and  do  not  pay  claims  In  money. 
The  suggested  amendment  will  make  It  jjos- 
slble  for  plans  of  this  type  to  supplement 
the  benefits  of  the  King-Anderson  bill  in 
an  effective  manner,  and  It  will  permit  so- 
cial sectu-ity  beneficiaries  who  have  chosen 
to  enroll  In  such  plans  to  have  their  social 
security  health  care  benefits  effectively  ap- 
plied toward  meeting  the  costs  of  expen- 
sive services,  with  comprehensive  coverage 
tending  to  minimize  institutional  care. 

CONCLrSION 

Morally  the  United  States  cannot,  and  I 
am  convinced  politically  will  not.  Ignore  the 
increasing  medical  problem  of  our  retired 
citizens.  From  my  p>ositlon  In  indtistrial 
management  it  is  obvious  that  the  economic 
costs  of  medical  care  for  the  aged  will  be 
borne  somewhere  In  the  economy.  Increas- 
ingly through  taxation,  partially  through 
charity  and  partially  through  aid  from 
younger  employed  family  members  and  con- 
sequent diversion  of  purchasing  power  from 
our  workers  and  their  families,  health  care 
costs  beyond  the  means  of  our  senior  citizens 
will  be  met;  the  ultimate  impact  of  these 
costs  will  be  on  the  productive  portions  of 
the  economy — primarily  industry,  business 
and  the  employed  or  self-employed. 

From  my  experience  In  the  management 
of  a  comprehensl^e  prepaid  health  c.are  pro- 
gram, and  with  the  problems  of  spreading 
health  care  costs.  I  am  satisfied  that  volun- 
tary cost-spreading  organizations  cannot, 
alone,  meet  the  health  care  needs  of  retired 
persons   adequately  and   realistically. 

I  am  convinced  that  governmental  aid  in 
cost  distribution,  through  the  simple  and 
proven  social  security  system,  coupled  with 
provision  of  services  through  private  and 
voluntary  organizations  constitutes  the  most 
practical  and  desirable  solution  yet  proposed 


to    this    major   national    problem.     Thus.    I 
urge  this  committee's  support  of  HJt.  4222, 

the  King -Anderson  bill. 


A  CASE  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Steed]  may  extend 
his  remaiks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEED,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
lias  long  been  vitally  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  small  business  community. 
I  have  been  greatly  concerned  as  to  the 
questions  which  have  been  raised,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months,  and  the  allega- 
tions which  have  been  made  that  subsi- 
dies are  being  paid  to  small  business 
firms  by  reason  of  the  small  business  set- 
aside  provisions  of  the  Small  Business 
Act.  These  allegations  have  particu- 
larly been  made  with  regard  to  construc- 
tion contracts. 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  set-aside 
program,  which  is  conducted  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  is"  basi- 
cally no  different  now  than  it  was  in 
the  days  of  the  Small  Defense  Plants 
Corporation.  It  provides,  in  substance, 
that  only  small  firms  shall  be  allowed 
to  bid  upon  selected  contracts  where 
there  is  enough  potential  competition 
among  small  business  firms  to  result  in 
a  contract  at  a  price  deemed  fair  and 
reasonable  by  the  military  buying  office. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  these  pro- 
visions. Those  of  us  who  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  participation  of  small 
business  in  Government  contracts  have 
been  saddened  to  see  the  ratios  of  small 
business  participation  drop  steadily. 
The  reason  given  is  that  our  weaponry  is 
both  more  complicated  and  less  of  it  is 
being  purchased  on  a  quantity  basis. 
We  have,  therefore,  looked  to  the  set- 
aside  program  to  insure  that  small  firms 
obtain  contracts  for  which  they  are 
qualified;  such  as  in  the  consLruction 
field. 

Last  year — I  think  in  about  Novem- 
ber— the  set -aside  program  was  extended 
to  the  field  of  military  and  civil  con- 
struction. The  net  result  has  been  that 
some  contracts  which  previously  had 
been  open  to  all  sizes  of  construction 
firms  were  set  aside  for  small  firms — 
those  havii^g  gross  sales  of  less  than  $5 
million  for  3  preceding  years. 

This  exclusion  has  been  resented.  Al- 
though clearly  ineligible,  large  firms  have 
on  occasion  sent  in  bids  which  they  knew 
the  contracting  officer  could  not  accept. 
Where  such  bids  were  lower  than  the 
lowest  small  business  bid.  the  large  firms 
have  insisted  that  subsidies  were  being 
paid  to  small  firms.  In  my  judgment, 
the  clear  purpose  of  these  attacks  is  to 
cause  construction  to  be  removed  from 
the  area  of  Government  procurement  in 
which  set -aside  for  small  business  can  be 
made — even  though  this  is  one  field  of 
work  in  which  small  business  capability 
is  very  high. 
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Although  I  have  reviewed  carefully 
the  presentations  which  have  been  made 
to  congressional  committees,  and  have 
read  countless  letters  alleging  payment 
of  subsidies  under  the  small  business  set- 
aside  provisions,  I  have  not  seen  a  single 
bit  of  evidence  that  this  is  so. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  whenever  bid- 
ding is  restricted,  it  is  possible  that  some- 
one who  is  excluded  might  have  bid  less. 
But  it  is  an  established  principle  of  law 
that  an  offer  which  cannot  be  accepted  is 
not  a  valid  offer  and  may  not  be  so  re- 
garded. 

Congress  provided  for  the  set-aside 
program  many  years  ago — and  has  con- 
tinued to  SO  provide  on  numerous  oc- 
casions since.  The  temporary  legislation 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
was  extended,  time  after  time,  and  more 
recently,  the  SBA  was  established  as  a 
permanent  agency.  In  1958,  the  act  was 
specifically  amended  to  include  construc- 
tion. It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that 
Congress  has  conclusively  dispelled  any 
doubts  that  it  intended  to  be  restrictive 
where  such  action  became  necessary  in 
order  for  small  business  to  receive  its 
fair  share  of  Government  contracts,  and 
that  construction  was  specifically  felt 
to  be  within  that  category. 

This  point  was  ably  stated  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
in  recent  hearings  before  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations.   Mr.  Flood  said: 

Why  was  this  law  passed?  What  reason 
gave  birth  to  it?  Why  do  you  have  a  small 
business  sct-aslde?  The  reasons  are  obvious. 
Some  advantage  had  to  be  given  to  a  small 
business,  as  Congress  defined  it,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  big  biislness.  Should  It  be 
done^  I  do  not  know.  Was  It  done?  Yes. 
Once  that  decision  had  been  made  and  once 
Congress  made  this  philosophical  distinction. 
it  follows  Q.E.D.  that  there  will  be  a  differen- 
tial and  there  must  be  a  differential  and  a 
different  structure,  and  you  will  have  a  dif- 
ferent price  outlook  and  all  those  things. 
So,  like  the  night  follows  day,  the  result 
probably  inevitably  will  be  that  there  will 
be  an  additional  cost,  and  instead  of  having 
Chrysler  make  a  rifle,  XYZ  company  will 
make  it  on  the  set-aside. 

I  agree  completely  with  this  statement. 
Congress,  in  providing  for  the  set-aside 
proii^r am,  recognized  that  special  provi- 
sions were  necessary  to  help  small  firms 
participate  equitably  in  Government 
procurement.  Surely,  the  Congress  en- 
dorsed the  concept  that  the  purchase 
pi'ice  would  be  something  other  than  that 
arrived  at  through  unrestricted  compe- 
tition. Surely,  too,  the  Congress  clearly 
anticipated  that  sometimes  this  execu- 
tion might  result  in  the  payment  of  a 
few  dollars  more  to  a  small  finn  than 
the  same  article  or  service  could  be 
bought  from  a  large  firm.  Furthermore. 
Congress  presumably  meant  to  assure, 
by  this  program,  that  the  "XYZ  com- 
pany" would  be  available  in  5  years  to 
make  another  rifle,  instead  of  having 
been  put  out  of  business.  And  here  is 
the  real  answer  to  any  argxunent  about 
price  differentials.  By  assuring  compe- 
tition and  by  avoiding  monopohstic 
tendencies,  prices  in  the  long  run  will 
unquestionably  be  lower.  Thus,  what  is 
alleged   to  be  a  subsidy  is  actually  a 


means  of  effecting  substantial  savings 
to  the  Grovemment  and  hence  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

BOARDMAN  EXCHANGE 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HECKLER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  IMr.  Ullman  I  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to'  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
the  Congress  enacted  legislation  au- 
thorizing an  exchange  of  lands  between 
the  United  States  and  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon designed  to  provide  the  Navy  with 
training  facilities  which  would  replace 
those  currently  in  use  at  the  Boaidman 
Bombing  Range  in  Morrow  County, 
Oreg.,  and  to  transfer  this  area  along  the 
Columbia  River  to  the  State  of  Oregon 
for  development  of  its  greater  economic 
potential  as  a  space  age  industrial  park. 
While  the  Navy  Department  approved  Of 
this  legislation  and  of  the  proposed  ex- 
change, it  subsequently  has  developed 
that  the  alternative  site  did  not  meet 
fully  the  Navy's  training  needs.  As  an 
alternative  the  Navy  Department  and 
the  State  of  Oregon  have  agreed  upon  a 
new  proposal  which  will  serve  to  meet  the 
Navy's  needs  and  also  make  available 
to  the  State  a  site  adequate  for  the 
space  age  industrial  park  contemplated 
by  the  bill  we  passed  last  year. 

The  Navy  Department  feels  that  the 
new  proposal  requires  modification  of 
the  exchange  authorization  and,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Navy  and  the  State 
of  Oregon,  the  necessary  amendatojy 
language  has  been  prepared,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  containing  th:,s 
language.  It  should  be  stressed  that 
the  changes  proposed  are  .satisfactory  to 
both  the  Navy  Department  and  the  State 
of  Oregon,  and  I  ask  leave  to  include  the 
text  of  a  letter  from  our  Governor  ex- 
pressing the  State's  appi-oval.  As  is 
pointed  out,  the  Navy,  the  State,  and  the 
State's  prospective  lessee  are  all  anxious 
to  see  this  transaction  consummated  and 
I  hope  that  early  and  favorable  consider- 
ation can  be  given  to  the  clarifying 
amendments   which   I   am   proposing. 

Similar  legislation  is  sponsored  in  the 
other  body  by  Senators  Morse  and  Ntx- 
BERGER  and  in  this  body  by  my  colleague 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Norblad].  .i 

Office  of  the  Governor,        'i 
Salem,  August  25,  1961. 
Hon,  Carl  Vinson, 

Chairman.  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
House  Office  Building,  11 

Washington,  DC.  || 

Dear  Congressman  Vinson:  During  last 
year's  session  of  Congress,  your  committee 
approved  an  amendment  to  the  military  con- 
struction authorization  bill,  which  author- 
ized the  State  of  Oregon  to  acquire  tte 
Boardman  Bombing  Range.  Morrow  County. 
Oreg.  This  authorization  contemplated  an 
exchange  of  State-owned  lands  for  tbe 
Boardman  site  with  the  State  to  provide  the 
Navy  with  a  complete  substitute  bombing 
range  facility.     Your  action  in  this  matter 


was  sincerely  appreciated  by  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Oregon.  Subsequently  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  In  carrying 
out  the  exchange  plan. 

In  pursuing  the  plan  as  originally  contem- 
plated, a  serious  problem  has  developed 
The  site  originally  selected  by  the  Navy  was 
found  to  be  limited  in  its  usefulness  as  a 
training  facility.  As  an  alternative,  the 
Navy  has  submitted  a  proposal  which  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  State  of  Oregon  and  to  its 
prospective  lessee.  This  proposal  calls  for 
the  Navy  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  existing 
bombing  range  and  to  transfer  a  portion  of 
the  range  to  the  State  of  Oregon  in  exchange 
for  lands  the  State  will  transfer  to  the  Navy. 
This  arrangement  will  actually  expand  the 
Navy's  present  training  potential  at  Board- 
man. 

The  language  in  the  existing  act.  section 
207.  Public  Law  86-500.  is  considered  by  the 
Navy  as  too  restrictive  to  permit  accom- 
plishment of  Its  alternate  or  modified  pro- 
posal. Amendatory  language  has  been 
prepared  oy  the  Navy  which  provides  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  with  greater  flexibility  In 
carrying  out  the  exchange.  It  retains  the 
protective  features  Incorporated  In  the  origi- 
nal act.  A  copy  of  this  amendatory  language 
Is  attached  and  Is  satisfactory  to  the  State 
of  Oregon.  The  approval  of  the  amenda- 
tory language  at  this  time  Is  a  matter  of 
great  urgency,  and  It  is  our  hope  It  can  be 
passed  during  the  current  session  The 
Navy,  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  Its  prospective 
lessee  are  most  anxious  to  consummate  the 
transaction. 

With  your  favorable  consideration  at  this 
time,  the  transfer  which  you  have  previously 
approved  will  be  greatly  facilitated  This 
transfer  will  aid  our  national  defense  effort, 
expand  our  space  program,  and  advance  the 
economic  development  of  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon. 

May    I    again    express    my    appreciation    to 
you  for  further  considering  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Mark  O  Hatfield. 

Gcvernor. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  NoRRELL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCoRMACKi,  for  August  28  through 
Auf:u.st  31.  on  account  of  official  buriness. 

Mr,  Stueblefield  lat  the  request  of 
Mr.  Natcher).  for  Monday,  Autrust  28, 
1961,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Shelley  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California  • ,  on  account  of 
illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  peiTnission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Bray  lat  the  request  of  Mrs,  May',  for 
30  minutes,  on  September  7. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  advise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr    Hechler. 

Mr,  "Vinson  in  two  instances,  in  one  to 
include  an  addre-ss  by  Mr,  Kilday,  and 
in  the  other  to  include  correspondence 
with  the  Department  of  Defense. 
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Mr.  Minshall  and  to  include  extra- 
neous remarks. 

<The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs,  May  >  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  FiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt. 

Mr  Alger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.   Bray. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hechler  I  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:! 

Mr  Peterson 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S  1124  An  act  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  to  Improve  educational 
opportunities  for  migrant  agricultural  em- 
ployees and  their  children,  to  the  C^Dmnilttee 
on  Education  and  Labor 

S  1130  An  act  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  grants 
for  family  clinics  for  domestic  agricultural 
migratory  workers,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

S  1729  An  .act  to  promote  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  for  re- 
lated purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

S  2000  An  act  to  provide  for  a  Peace  Corps 
to  help  the  peoples  of  Interested  countries 
and  r.reas  in  meeting  their  needs  for  skilled 
manpower;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


ENR0LLE:D  BILLS   AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLE.'=ON.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  leportod  that 
that  committee  liad  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  joiiit  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H.R  3596  An  r.ct  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  to 
Purvis  C.  Vlckers.  Robert  I  Vlckers.  and 
Joseph  M  Vlckers.  a  copartnership  doing 
business  as  Vlckers  Brothers. 

H.R  6765  An  act  to  authorize  accept.'tnce 
fif  an  amendment  to  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment of  the  International  Finance  Corpo- 
ration permitting  Investment  In  capital 
stock. 

H.R,  8599,  An  act  to  amend  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  the  Euratom  Cooperation  Act 
of   1958.  and  for  other  purposes. 

H  J  Res  438  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  so  as  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  conduct  a  study  and 
investigation  of  the  adequacy,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Investors,  of  the  rules  of  national 
securities  exchanges  and  national  securities 
associations. 

H.J,  Res  544  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962.  and  for  other  purpo.-ip? 


The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
at  4  o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.>   the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. August  29,  1961.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 

Under  rlau.'^e  2  of  rule  XXIV  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1259  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bin  to  prohibit  discrimination  on 
account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of  wages  by 
employers  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce  and  to 
provide  for  the  re.stltution  of  wages  lost  by 
employees  by  reason  of  any  such  discrimina- 
tion"; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Lab<ir 

1260  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting 
the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  on  records  proposed  for  disposal  under 
the  law,  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

1261  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
report  on  tort  claims  paid  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  during  fiscal  year 
1961  pursuant  to  title  28,  section  2673.  of 
the  United  Stat-cs  Code:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

1262  A  letter  from  the  Director  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization.  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  the 
quarterly  report  of  Federal  contributions  for 
the  quarter  ending  June  30.  1961,  pur.^^uant 
to  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1263.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  designed  to  provide  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  the  in- 
formation outlined  In  section  4  of  the  act 
'•f  June  1,  1960  (74  Stat  151.  152  i .  pursuant 
to  rule  XL  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  HECHLER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


REPORTS       OF      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC   BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  August  23. 
1961.  the  following  bills  were  reported 
on  August  25,  1961: 

Mr,  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict nf  Columbia  H  R.  5968.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act.  as  amended:  with 
amendment  (Rept,  No.  1038),  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr,  MCMILLAN:  Commltfe  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  H.R.  6747.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Juvenile  Court  Act  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1041).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  August  24. 
1961.  the  following  bills  were  reported 
on  August  25,  1961: 

Mr  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  H  R  8762,  A  bU  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  increase  the  amoui. t 
available  for  regular  business  loans  there- 
under, without  amendment  (Rept  No  K  "^i. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 


Mr  SPENCK  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  H  R  8870  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  and 
for  other  purposes:  without  amendment 
( Rept  No  1040  1  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Wholp  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  August  24, 
1961.  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
August  26.  1961 : 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  Committee  on  Foreign 
AtTalrF  HR  8617  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  the  balance  of  awards  for  war 
damage  compensation  made  by  the  Philip- 
pine War  Damage  Commission  under  the 
terms  of  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
April  30,  1946,  and  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  »73  million  for  that  purpose: 
without  amendment  iRept  No.  1042).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  Augu.'ft  2S   1961] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  pnnting  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama  Committee  on 
Public  Works  S  931  An  act  to  repeal  that 
part  of  the  act  of  March  2.  1889.  as  amended, 
which  requires  that  grantors  furnish,  free 
of  all  expenses  to  the  Government,  all  requi- 
site abstracts,  official  certifications,  and  evi- 
dences of  title;  without  amendment  (Rept 
No.  1043 )  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un^on 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  H.R  8355,  A  bill  u>  author- 
ize e.xecutive  agencies  to  grant  easements  in. 
over,  or  upon  real  property  of  the  United 
States  under  the  control  of  such  agencies, 
and  for  other  purjx^ses:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1044)  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union, 

Mr  RUTHERFORD:  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  House  Joint  Resolution 
459,  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  pre.";- 
ervation  and  protection  of  certain  lands  in 
Prince  Georges  and  Charles  Counties,  Md  , 
and  for  other  pu.-jwse.'s,  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No,  1045) .  Referred  t.o  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union, 

Mr,  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  1501  An  act  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  contract 
for  the  sale,  operation,  maintenance,  repair, 
or  relocation  of  Government-owned  electric 
and  telephone  lines  and  other  utility  facili- 
ties used  for  the  administration  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1046).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Lfnlon 

Mr  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  1807.  An  act  to  author- 
ize the  disj^osition  of  land  no  longer  needed 
for  the  Chilocco  Indian  Industrial  School  at 
Chilocco.  Okla,:  with  amendment  (Rept  No. 
1047).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 

Mr  HALEY :  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  S.  2016.  An  act  to  give  to 
the  Walker  River  Palute  Tribe  the  reserve 
minerals  underlying  its  reservation:  without 
amendment  (Rept  No  1048 1 ,  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the 
St:"itc  of  the  Union 

Mr.  HALEY  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affaiis,  S  2216.  An  act  to  author- 
ize the  transfer  of  three  units  of  the  Fort 
Belknnp  Indl:in  Irrigation  project  to  the 
landowners  within  the  project:  without 
pmendment  iRept  No  1049 1,  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 
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Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R.  8320.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Freeport  Harbor  project,  Texas;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1050).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Slate  of  the  Union. 

Mr  BL.^TNTK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R.  7854.  A  bill  to  modify  the 
project  for  the  Duluth-Superlor  Harbor, 
Minn,  and  Wis.,  to  provide  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  21st  Avenue  west  channel,  and 
i'T  Other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Kept.  No.  1051).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R.  157.  A  bill  to  change  the  name 
Of  the  Playa  del  Rey  Inlet  and  Harbor, 
Venice,  Calif,,  to  the  "Marina  del  Rey  Small 
Craft  Harbor,  Loe  Angeles.  Calif.";  with 
amendment  iRept.  No.  1052).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calend.-ir. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  H.R.  8429.  A  bill  to  establish 
a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1053).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 

HR.8912.  A    bill    to    establish    a    Foreign 
Specialist  Corps  to  provide  skilled  personnel 
for    oversea    programs    of    the    US.    Govern- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr    BROYHILL: 

H  R.  8913.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  aid  the 
development  of  reconstructive  medicine  and 
surt^ery  and  the  development  of  medico- 
surgical  research  by  authorizing  the  licens- 
ing of  tissue  banks  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, by  facilitating  ante  mortem  and  post 
mortem  donations  of  human  tissue  for  tissue 
bank  purposes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
tlie  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  BREEDING: 

H.R.  8914.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (d) 
of  section  16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R  8915,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  reduced 
annuities  to  male  employees  who  have  at- 
tained age  62,  and  for  other  piu-poses;  to  the 
Conimittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  McCOR^LACK: 

H.R  8916.  A  bill  to  authorize  grants  for 
planning  and  carrying  out  a  project  of  con- 
struction for  the  expansion  and  improvement 
of  the  facilities  of  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Hospital  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  NORRELL: 

H  R  8917.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  shipment 
In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  articles 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  Cuba, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By   Mr.  PRICE: 

H  R  8918.   A    bill    to    establish    a   U.S.   Dis- 
armament Aiziency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By   Mr.    SAUND: 

HR.8919.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 

H.R.  8920.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  the  Graff 
House  site  for  inclusion  in  Independence 
National  Historical  Park,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 
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H.R.  8921.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  an- 
nual audit  of  bridge  commissions  and  au- 
thorities created  by  act  of  Congress,  for  the 
filling  of  vacancies  in  the  membership  there- 
of, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SPENCE; 
H.R.  8922.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  Increase  by  $20  million  the 
amount  available  for  regular  business  loans 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency, 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R,  8923.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
of  the  Military  Construction  Act  of  1960  in 
order  to  clarify  the  authority  granted  un- 
der such  section  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  exchange  certain  lands  owned  by 
the  United  States  for  lands  owned  by  t^e 
State  of  Oregon;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr,  NORBLAD : 
H.R.  8024.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
of  the  Military  Construction  Act  of  1960  In 
order  to  clarify  the  authority  granted  under 
such  section  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Na,vy 
to  exchange  certain  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States  for  lands  owned  by  the  State 
of  Oregon;  Ui  the  Committee  on  Ariaied 
Services. 

By  Mrs.  BLITCH: 
HR.  8925.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Lallor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  exempt  certain  industries 
from  It^  application;  to  the  Committee, jon 
Education  and  Labor, 

By  Mr.  BONNER: 
H.R.  8926  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  exempt  certain  industries 
from  Its  application;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor, 

By  Mr  DOWNING: 
HR  8927  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  exempt  certain  Industries 
from  Its  application;  to  the  Committee  jon 
Education  and  Labor  1 

Bv  Mr,  MATTHEWS:  !| 

HR.8928  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  exempt  certain  Industrlea 
from  its  application;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr  SIKES; 
H  R  8929.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  exempt  certain  Industries 
from  Its  application;  to  the  Committee  |on 
Education  and  Labor, 

By  Mrs  BLITCH: 

H  R  8930    A  bill   to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 

Standards  Act  of  1938  to  continue  in  efltct 

the  exemption  for  shellfish  processing  £is  cqn- 

tiuned   In  such  act   prior   to   the  Fair  La&or 

Standards  Amendm.ents  of  1961;  to  the  Cotn- 

mittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr,  BONNER: 

H  R  8931.    A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  L^or 

Standards  Act  of    1938   to  continue  In  efltct 

the    exemptions    for    shellfish    processing '  as 

contained  m  such  act  prior  to  the  Fair  Lal()or 

Standards  Amendments  of  1961;  to  the  C0pi- 

m:ttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 

H  R.  8932    A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Lj^tor 

Standards  Act  of   1938   to  continue  in  effect 

the    exemptions    for    shellfish    processing    as 

contained  in  such  act  prior  to  the  Fair  Labor 

Standards  Amendm.ents  of  1961;  to  the  C< 

mittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr   MATTHEWS: 

H  R  8933.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  L; 

Standards  Act   of   1938   to  continue  in   eStct 

the    exemptions    for    shellfish    processing   as 

contained  In  such  act  prior  to  the  Fair  Laltor 

Standards  Amendments  of  1961;  to  the  C<Mn- 

mittee  on   Education  and  Libor.  I 

By  Mr.  SIKES; 

H  R.  8934.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Lal)or 

Standards  Act  of  1938  to  continue  in  efl;ct 
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the   exemptions   for  shellfish   processing   as 
contained  In  such  act  prior  to  the  Fair  Labo!^. 
Standards     Amendments    of     1961;     to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr,  HERLONG: 
H  R.  8935.  A    bUl    to    create    the   Freedom 
Commission   and  the  Freedom  Academy;    to 
research  and  develop  an  Integrated,  opera- 
tional science  to  win  the  nonmllltary  part 
of  the  global  struggle  between  freedom  and 
communism;   and  to  train  Government  per- 
sonnel, private  citizens,  and  foreign  students 
In    this   science;    to    the   Commerce   on   Un- 
American  Activities. 
By  Mr.  JUDD; 
H.R.  8936.  A    bill    to    create    the    Freedom 
Commission  and  the  Freedom  Academy;    to 
research  and  develop  an  Integrated,  opera- 
tional science  to  win   the  nonmllltary  part 
of  the  global  struggle  between  freedom  and 
communism;   and  to  train  Government  per- 
sonnel.  private  citizens,  and  foreign  students 
In   this  science;    to   the   Committee  on   Un- 
American  Activities. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  8937.  A  bill  to  create  the  Freedom 
Commission  and  the  Freedom  Academy;  to 
research  and  develop  an  Integrated,  opera- 
tional science  to  win  the  nonmllltary  part 
of  the  global  struggle  between  freedom  and 
communism;  and  to  train  Government  per- 
sonnel, private  citizens,  and  foreign  students 
In  this  science;  to  the  Committee  on  Un- 
/unerlcan  Activities. 

By  Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  8938.  A  bill  to  provide  a  more  defini- 
tive    tariff     classification     description     for 
lightweight   bicycles;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  8939.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203(J) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  so  as  to  provide  that 
certain  surplus  property  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  offered  for  sale  to  the  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By   Mr.   LIBONATT: 
H.R.  8940.  A  bin   to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  the  disqualification  of  Judges  of  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts  for  personal   bias  or  prejudice; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr  RODINOv 
H.R.  8941.  A   bill  to   authorize   acceptance 
of  the  gift  made  to  the  LTnlted  States  by  the 
will  of  Esther  Cattell  Schmltt;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  8942.  A  bill  to  require  the  expenditure 
of  75  percent  of  the  funds  expended  for  tiie 
conversion,  alteration,  and  repair  of  naval 
vessels  to  be  expended  with  private  ship 
repair  yards;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Bv  Mr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  8943.  A  bill   to  establish   a  U.S.   Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Secu- 
rity;   to  the   Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H  J.  Res,  545.  Joint     resolution     extending 
recognition   to  the   International   Exposition 
for  Southern  California  In  the  year  19G6  and 
authorizing  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  several  States  of  the 
Union  and  foreign  countries  to  take  part  in 
the  exposition;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs, 

ByMr.  HOSMER: 

H.J.  Res.  546.  Joint  resolution  extending 
recognition  to  the  International  Exposition 
for  Southern  California  In  the  year  1966  and 
authorizing  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  several  States  of  the 
Union  and  foreign  countries  to  take  part  In 
the  exposition;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NYGAARD: 

H.J.  Res.  547.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
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States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  FRIEDEL 
H  Res  438  Resolution  relating  to  pay- 
ments from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  official  office  expenses 
of  Members  of  Cong-ess  Incurred  outside  the- 
District  of  Columbia,  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLLTTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr  SHELLEY : 

HR.8944    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernest  L 
Crosley;   to  the  CommlUee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr    BROYHILL 
H  R  8945    A     bill     for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Custys  H    Hlghtower;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jiidlcl.ary 

By   Mr    LANE: 
HR  8946.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  R. 
Galotta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  8947    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harry  A 
Sebert;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    L.^NKFX)RD 
H.R.  8948    A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Soterlos 
Balraktarls   and   his   wife.   Efthemia    Balrak- 
tarls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    ROUDEBUSH 
H  R   8949    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr    Hector 
S.  Quiambao,  his  wife  Evangellna  Qulambao. 
and  their  children,  Victor  Fllamer  Qulambao'' 
and  Gilmar  Quiambao,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarv 


By  Mr  BELL: 
H  J  Res  548    Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  confer 
a  medal  on  Danny  Kaye;    to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr   CORMAN 
H.J  Res  549    Joint   resolution    to   author- 
ize the  President  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
fer a  medal  on  Dr.nny  Kaye;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr    KEOGH 
H.J  Res.  550    Joint   resolution   authorizing 
the  awarding  of  a  gold  medal  to  Danny  Kaye. 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr    MULTER  : 
HJ  Res  551    Joint  resolution   authorizing 
the  awarding  of  a  gold  medal  to  Danny  Kaye; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Teachers  for  the  Deaf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHI AS.  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Monday.  August  28.  1961 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
Aui4ust  22  and  23  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Special  Education  held  hear- 
ings to  consider  legislation  on  aid  to  the 
handicapped.  Among  the  bills  consid- 
ered was  H  R.  7376.  a  bill  to  establish 
a  special  training  program  for  teachers 
of  the  deaf.  This  important  lemslalion 
would  make  available  to  deaf  children 
specially  trained  teachers,  and  in  addi- 
tion would  provide  individuals  sufTennK 
from  i^peoch  and  hearing  impairments 
with  specially  trained  speech  patholo- 
gists and  audiologists  to  help  them  over- 
come their  handicap  and  live  a  richer, 
fuller  life.  I  have  ahvay.-  been  deej)ly 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  the  deaf, 
and  H.R,  7376  would  make  available  to 
children  who  are  handicapped  by  deaf- 
ness the  specially  trained  teacher.-  of  the 
deaf  needed  to  help  them  overcome  their 
handicaps. 

I  have  a  very  personal  interest  in  this 
bill.  Tlic  Mai-yland  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  is  located  in  my  hometown  of  Fred- 
erick, Md.  All  of  my  life  I  have  known 
members  of  the  faculty  and  the  students 
of  the  school.  My  father  has  been  a 
member  of  the  board  of  visitors  for  near- 
ly 40  years,  i  have  been  familiar,  there- 
fore, with  the  problems  of  education  of 
the  deaf  and  witli  the  jwiential  for  hu- 
man propres."^  that  such  training  prom- 
ises mankind.  Many  students  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf  have  re- 
iTiained  in  Frederick  after  graduation, 
and  through  the  years  they  have  been 
constructive  citizens  of  the  community. 

I  believe  that  H  R.  7376  is  but  a  modest 
beginning  to  meet  our  country's  in- 
creased demand  to  provide  for  the  proper 
training  of  deaf  children. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  exact 
number  of  persons  who  require  .'-pecially 
trained  teachers  in  order  to  learn  the  art 
of  simple  communication.  There  are 
presently,  however,  over  26.500  students 
enrolled  in  classes  for  deaf  persons,  all 


of  whom  became  deaf  before  they  ac- 
quired language.  A  qualified  teacher  can 
enable  these  children  to  obtain  various 
skills  of  communication  due  to  the  in- 
herent ability  of  all  children  to  learn. 
The  amount  of  success  obtained  in  teach- 
ing speech  skills  to  these  children  is  pri- 
marily dependent  on  the  professional 
ability  and  trainiruz  of  the  child's  teach- 
er. In  1954.  the  US.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion reported  that  teachers  of  the  deaf 
ranked  first  in  "difficulty  of  securing" 
and  there  is  no  indication  that  this  need 
has  lessened. 

A  recent  survey  report  by  the  Council 
of  Education  of  the  Deaf  revealed  the 
following : 
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'  Kespoii.<««  from  233  of  the  380  schools  and  class<s  for 
the  (loaf  in  Ihc  fnltol  Stiiles. 
'  Hcf-\x>n.^cs  from  269  of  tlif  400  schools  and  classes  for 

tlic  'it'lf  in  '  >"•  rriir,.,|  S'''r-i. 

The  following  additional  information 
was  furnished  also: 

First.  Although  there  are  199  teach- 
ers-in-traming  in  all  30  of  the  training 
centers  this  year,  those  responding  to  the 
questionnaii-e  indicated  that  they  have 
been  able  to  secure  290  trained  teachers 
for  next  year.  This  would  indicat^e  that 
91  trained  teachers  who  have  not  been 
teaching  this  school  year  have  been 
brought  back  to  active  status.  Even  at 
that  there  remains  a  shortage  of  363 
teachers  for  the  school  year  beginning 
September   1961. 

Second,  Two  hundred  and  eight 
schools  and  classes  indicate  that  they 
expect  to  expand  their  programs  dur- 
ing the  next  5  years  to  accommodate 
more  children:  46  indicated  that  they  do 
not  expect  to  expand  and  15  were  un- 
certain. 

Third.  Of  the  208  schools  and  classes 
who  indicated  that  they  do  expect  to 
expand  their  program,  they  report  that 
they  will  need  606 '2  additional  teachers 


over  and  above   their  present   teaching 
staff  to  take  care  of  the  expansion. 

The  Office  of  "Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion has  estimated  that  27,300  compe- 
tent professional  teachers  are  needed; 
20.000  of  these  are  needed  to  train  chil- 
dren. To  train  our  schoolchildren  alone 
we  need  to  provide  1,500  speech  pathol- 
ogi,<Us  and  audiologists  each  year  for  10 
years,  and  presently  we  are  training  less 
than  400  per  year  These  numbers  in- 
clude teachers  of  the  deaf  only  and  do 
not  include  personnel  needed  for  re- 
search nor  personnel  needed  to  train  the 
teacher. 

This  sei-ious  shortage  of  qualified 
teachei-s  is  due  m  part  to  a  lack  of  ade- 
quate State  program.'^.  It  seems  at  this 
time  that  a  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance is  vitally  needed  in  order  to  pro- 
vide deaf  children  with  the  opportunity 
to  overcome  their  handicap. 

H  R.  7376  provides  for  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  SI  5  million  for  2  years  and  such 
other  sums  as  may  be  required  for  an  ad- 
ditional 8  years  for  educational  costs  and 
scholarships  for  teachei-s  of  the  deaf  in 
nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  10-year  pro- 
gram for  educational  costs  and  scholar- 
ships for  speech  pathologists  and  audio- 
logists at  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion that  provide  the  comprehensive 
training  needed  to  train  teacliers  for 
deaf  children. 

The  bill  is  supported  by  the  National 
Council  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf. 
The  council  is  made  up  of  three  organi- 
zations directly  concerned  with  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf:  The  Convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  the 
Conference  on  Executives  of  American 
Schools  for  the  Deaf,  and  the  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  Association  for  the  Deaf. 
Inc. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  National 
Capital  we  have  reason  to  be  constantly 
aware  of  the  great  work  being  done  in 
the  education  of  the  deaf.  As  I  have 
said,  the  Maryland  Schon]  for  the  Deaf 
is  in  nearby  Frederick.  Md.  Gallaudet 
CoHe.^e  is  located  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Both  arc  adding  many  use- 
ful new  citizens  to  our  communities  each 
year.  In  my  long  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  with  its  superintendent.  Mr    L]oyd 
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Anguf^t  28 


A.  Ambrosen,  I  have  been  consistently 
impressed  with  the  fine  record  of  accom- 
plishment at  this  school.  Such  records 
of  public  service  could  be  multiplied  and 
improved  throughout  the  country  by 
passa^^e  of  H.R.  7376  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  House  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  approve  this  vital  legislation. 


Flairs  of  Convenience  in  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  VINSON 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  28,  1961 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent maritime  strike  has  as  one  of  its 
principal  issues  the  question  of  flags  of 
convenience.  I  am  advised  that  ships 
totaling  approximately  10  million  dead- 
weight tons  have  been  constructed  by 
private  American  capital  and  are  now 
under  foreign  registry  in  Panama,  Li- 
beria, and  Honduras.  Such  ships  are  re- 
ferred to  as  flags  of  convenience. 

From  a  standpoint  of  national  defense, 
these  ships  can  be  recovered  for  our 
national  needs  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency.  However,  we  are  facing  a 
situation  under  which  the  owners  of 
these  tankers  and  bulk-cargo  carriers 
may  sell  or  make  an  outiluht  transfer 
of  these  ships  to  foreign  countries.  In 
that  event,  the  ri3:ht  of  recovery  of  these 
ships  in  a  national  emergency  would 
cease  to  e.xist. 

Since  we  do  not  have,  under  American 
registry,  sufficient  tom:iage  of  this  type 
of  ship  to  meet  the  requirements  of  na- 
tional defense  in  times  of  national  emer- 
gency, it  is  both  important  and  urgent 
tliat  we  adopt  a  national  policy  which 
will  protect  the  national  interest. 

This  situation  has  led  to  an  exchange 
of  correspondence  between  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Hon.  Roswell 
Gilpatnc,  and  me.  In  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  matter  to  the  national 
interest,  I  feel  it  both  proper  and 
necessary  to  bring  this  correspondence 
to  the  public  attention.  The  Deputy 
Secretary  has  agreed  to  the  necessity  and 
propriety  of  this  course  of  action. 

The  exchange  of  correspondence  was 
as  follows: 

Tke  Secp.ktary  of  Defense. 
Wa-:>;i>!gton.  August  24,  1061. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman-;  I  would  like  to  put 
before  you  the  interest  of  the  Department 
of  DefeiLse  in  the  flag.s-of-convenienre  ques- 
tion, one  of  the  Lssties  in  the  dispute  that 
led    to    the    maritime    strike   of    last   spring. 

The  Taft-Hartley  injunction  acainst  the 
continuance  of  the  maritime  strike  will  ex- 
pire September  20.  and  if  the  dispute  is 
not  resolved  by  that  time,  the  strike  is  likely 
to  be  resumed  by  the  west  coast  unions. 
If  this  should  happen  and  the  strike  should 
CDUtinue.  we  are  advised  that  some  owners 
of  fiags-of-convenience  vessels  may  sell  the 
shins    to   foreign    uncontrolled    registrie.<f 

Because  of  the  efTect  which  such  a  trans- 
fer of  tonnage  out  of  U.S.  control  would 
have  on  defense  needs  In  the  event  of  a  na- 
tional emergency,  we  asked  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  review  Its  requirements  for  flags- 
of-convenience   vessels  in  the   event   of  war. 


The  Navy  has  done  so  and  has  confirrned 
its  previous  position  that  It  Is  Imperalttve 
that  "U.S.  effective  control  of  flags-jof- 
convenience  shipping  be  retained."  That 
position  ha£  been  adopted  as  the  Defense 
Department's  position  in  the  matter,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor have  been  so  informed.  A  complete  state- 
ment of  that  position  is  as  follows: 

1  Th.e  primary  interest  of  the  Depdrt- 
ment  of  Defense  in  flags-of-conveni«tice 
shipping  relates  to  the  Impact  of  otir  na- 
tional defense  posture  and  this  Intereai  is 
to  insure  the  availability  under  U.S.  corjirol 
of  as  much  of  this  shipping  as  may"  be 
needed  in  the  event  of  national  emergeaucy. 
The  amount  of  active  U.S. -flag  shipping  now 
available  is  inadequate  for  almost  any  sitjua- 
tlon  of  war  or  eniergency  and  must  be  *|ug- 
mented  by  shipping  which  can  be  brought 
under  our  direct  control  as  required  in^  the 
event  of  an  emergency.  1 

"2.  It  is  considered  Imperative  that  Hj.S. 
effective  control  of  P.ags-of-convenlence  ship- 
ping be  retained.  Further,  It  is  considered 
that  such  flags-of-convenlence  shipping  as 
Is  covered  by  agreements  or  contracts  <^lth 
o'ATiers  can  be  brought  under  our  operational 
control   as  was  done  in   World   War  II.  T 

'3.  This  dependence  on  effective  contrql  of 
fiags-of-convenience  shipping  for  emergency 
use  Ls  an  expedient.  It  would  be  much  ttjore 
desirable  to  have  adequate  U.S. -flag  tonnage 
available.  However,  this  ideal  situation  i^oes 
not  exist,  and  until  enobgh  U.S. -flag  tontlage 
is  available,  we  will  need  to  rely  on  fltes- 
of-convcnience  ships. 

"4.  Until  such  time  as  our  national  e>^er- 
gency  needs  can  be  completely  met  b-. 
ern  American-flag  shipping,  the  Dep 
of  Defence  has  no  recourse  but  to 
the  flags-of-convenience  concept.  T;. 
sible  loss  of  the  shipping  capability 
sented  by  American-owned  shipping  of 
Panlibhon  registry  to  uncontrolled  rtgls- 
tnes  is  of  great  concern  to  the  Departjf  ent 
of  DefeuFe.  "  ^ 

In  view  of  Defense  interest  in  having  ai all- 
able  sufficient  merchant  tonnage  for  mill  ;ary 
shipping  tonnage  In  emergency  situation!;;  we 
would  like  to  see  established  a  national  policy 
based  on  the  above  position,  and  the  Sfrre- 
tary  of  Labor  has  informed  me  that  he  atfrees 
with  this  view.  Therefore,  without  tJ^:ing 
sides  in  the  current  labor-management  ton- 
trovcrsy  in  the  maritime  industry,  the!  De- 
fense Department  Intends  to  do  all  itl  can 
to  have  its  position  adopted  as  national 
policy.  I 

Believing  that  you  will  share  our  conicern 
in  a  matter  of  this  Importance  to  U.S.  'na- 
tional   security,    I   would   appreciate   an   ex- 
pression of  your  own  views  in  this  majtcr. 
Sincerely, 

Roswell  L.  Gilp.'ktric, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defcr^. 
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HousE  OP  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  D.C..  Augif^t  25,  I9f|f 
Hon.  Roswell  Gilpatric, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Wu.fhingtnn.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Thank  you  for  Uour 
letter  of  August  24  wherein  yoii  outline  the 
interest  of  the  Department  of  Defense  la  [the 
flags-of-convenience  question,  and  the  hos- 
Eible  adverse  Impact  which  this  question 
could  have  Upon  our  national  defense  caipa- 
bllities  In  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Taft-Hartley  injunction 
will  expire  on  September  20.  and  none  of  us 
can  predict  developments  beyond  that  fl|ate, 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  this  matter  Is  of  the 
highe.st  importance  In  defense  consldtra- 
tK  ns.  By  this  same  token.  I  deem  [the 
prompt  adoption  of  a  firm  national  pclucy 
on  this  matter  to  be    1  equal  importance 

As  you  point  out.  such  action  is  required 
In  the  national  Interest.    I  want  you  to  iciiow 


that  I  fully  agree  with  the  national  policy 
position  which  you  propose  and  urge  you 
to  pursue  Us  adoption  at  the  highest  levels 
of  government  as  promptly  as  possible. 

This  matter  transcends  the  Interests  of 
any  individual  or  group  and  It  Is  my  Judg- 
ment that  our  exchange  of  correspondence 
on'  the  subject  should  be  made  a  matter  of 
public  record.  Accordingly.  I  propose  to  In- 
sert this  correspondence  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  would  appreciate  your 
expression  as  to  that  proposed  course  of 
action. 

Sincerely, 

Carl  Vinson, 

Chnirman. 


Hurrah  for  Huntington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o:- 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

of     Wisl     '.  IRGl.MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  28,  1961 

Mr.  HECHELR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
bursting  with  pride  for  my  hometown  of 
Huntington.  W.  Va.  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a  most  significant  event 
took  place  on  Saturday  night  in  Carnegie 
Hall.  New  York  City.  In  the  contest  to 
choose  "Miss  U.S.A.,"  the  winner  was 
Miss  Joann  Oduin  of  the  fair  city  of 
Huntington.  W.  Va. 

Miss  Odum,  a  striking  19-ycar-old 
brunette,  is  a  graduate  of  Huntington 
East  High  School  and  attended  Marshall 
University.  She  is  a  stately  5  feet  7 
inches  tall,  and  weighs  125  pounds.  By 
winning  the  title  of  "Miss  U.S.A.."  Miss 
Odum  will  qualify  for  the  competition 
for  "Miss  World"  which  will  take  place 
in  London.  England,  in  November. 

I  am  particularly  proud  to  announce 
this  great  honor  to  my  colleagues  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  In  1957.  I  was  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  "Miss  Armed  Forces  ' 
contest  in  Huntington,  at  which  time  we 
chose  Miss  Joann  Odum  as  the  winner 
even  though  she  was  then  only  a  high 
school  student.  Miss  Odirni  has  poise, 
charm,  and  intelligence  in  addition  to  her 
striking  beauty. 

In  addition  to  her  other  attributes. 
Miss  Odum  has  a  keen  interest  in  democ- 
racy and  freedom.  On  her  own  volition 
several  years  ago,  she  performed  volun- 
teer work  in  my  congressional  office.  I 
would  like  to  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
certainly  this  volunteer  work  contrib- 
uted nothing  to  her  winning  the  "Miss 
U.S.A."  title,  but  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
it  did  not  seem  to  handicap  Miss  Odum 
in  being  chosen  the  winner. 

I  know  from  time  to  time  various 
Members  have  urged  that  severe  limita- 
tions be  placed  on  information  included 
in  the  Congression.al  Record.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  I  have  such  a  high  re- 
gard for  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Missouri,  the  Honorable  Paul  C.  Jones. 
who  has  frequently  cautioned  us  against 
unnecessary  information  in  the  RrroRD. 
I  personally  consulted  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri.  Congre.ssman  Jones, 
immediately  prior  to  making  these  re- 
marks. I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Con- 
gressman Jones  wholeheartedly  endorses 
my  desire  to  publicize  this  outstanding 
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feat  performed  by  Miss  Odum.  He 
agrees  that  it  is  not  every  day  tliat,  a 
"Miss  U.S.A."  is  chosen  from  ones  own 
hometown. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  frequently  called 
attention  to  the  fact  in  a  series  of 
speeches  that  West  Virginia  is  being 
shortchanged  in  defense  appropriations 
and  contracts.  I  am  proud  that  the 
selection  of  Miss  Odum  proves  once 
again,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  West  Virginia 
will  never  be  short<;hanged  in  beauty. 


Summary  of  Poll  Results 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
'  r 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INLUANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  28.  1961 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  I  have  conducted  an  opinion  poll 
among  the  voters  of  tlie  Se\enLh  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana.     The  tabulation,  which 

1  now  submit,  will  be  of  interest  and  sig- 
nificance to  my  colleagues. 

Indiana  voters  overwhelmingly  favor 
a  strong,  determined  stand  against  com- 
munism, whether  in  Berlin,  Red  China, 
Cuba,  or  elsewhere. 

The  tabulation  shows  that  96  percent 
said  we  should  resist  Communist  at- 
tempts to  force  i:s  out  of  West  Berlin. 
Most  of  these  replies  were  received  be- 
fore the  recent  border  closing.  Only  2 
percent  di-sapprovc  of  such  a  stand  and 

2  percent  expressed  no  opinion.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  similar  question  last  year. 
95  percent  replied  that  we  should  not 
abandon  West  Berlin. 

Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  replies  af- 
firm our  continued  opiwsition  to  United 
Natio^is  membership  for  Communist 
China.  Ten  percent  say  we  shotild  not 
oppose  Peiping's  admission  and  3  per- 
cent did  not  resi>ond.  Last  year.  85  per- 
cent said  the  United  States  should  not 
recognize  Red  China. 

On  a  multiple-choice  question  concern- 
ing Cuba,  87  percent  expres.'^ed  disap- 
proval of  the  tractor-pri.<;oncr  exchange, 
which  was  abandoned  by  its  proponents 
aft^r  the  questionnaire  was  distributed. 
Seventy-nine  percent  favor  an  economic 
embargo  against  Cuba  and  48  percent 
would  favor  sending  U.S.  troops  to  dis- 
place the  Castro  government  if  neces- 
sary. Thirty-six  percent  are  opposed 
to  sending  troops  and  16  percent  declined 
to  give  a  "yes"  or  "no  '  answer. 

With  regard  to  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, two-thirds  of  those  who  replied 
want  to  see  it  sharply  reduced  or  ended. 
Forty-six  percent  favor  cutting  it  sharply 
and  20  percent  want  it  completely  ended. 
Twenty-one  percent  favor  a  continua- 
tion of  the  program  at  recent  levels  and 
6  percent  believe  it  should  be  increased. 
The  remaining  7  percent  did  not  indi- 
cate an  answer. 

Seventh  District  voters  reiterated  their 
previous  misgivings  concerning  Federal 
aid  to  education.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
replies  cxprcs.'^ed  opposition  to  Federal 
aid  to  be  u.sed  for  teachers"  salaries  in  the 
schools  and  56  percent  opposed  Federal 
assistance  for  school  construction.    Only 
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23  percent  expressed  approval  of  fed- 
erally supported  teachers'  salaries  and  40 
percent  backed  construction  aid.  The 
balance  of  the  replies  failed  to  indicate 
their  opinions. 

Only  30  percent  favor  a  proeram  of 
medical  care  for  persons  over  ace  65  tied 
into  the  social  security  system.  Sixty- 
seven  percent  opposed  this  suggestion. 
and  3  percent  were  undecided.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  similar  question  last  year  36 
percent  were  in  favor  and  57  percent 
were  opposed. 

There  is  widespread  interest  in  tariff 
legislation  to  protect  domestic  industries 
from  the  competition  of  products 
made  in  countries  with  low  labor  stand- 
ards. Seventy-four  percent  supiX)rt-ed 
such  legislation;  21  percent  were  opposed 
and  5  percent  expressed  no  opinion.  A 
similar  response  was  received  on  this 
question  last  year. 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  the  subject  of  some  criti- 
cism in  receiit  months,  received  a  strong 
vot«  of  confidence  in  the  replies  received. 


Eighty-nine  percent  believed  it  should 
continue  its  investigations.  7  percent  are 
opposed,  ar.d  4  percent  did  not  reply. 

The  response  to  this  year's  question- 
naire IS  much  higher  than  it  has  been  to 
any  I  have  distributed  in  previous  years. 
Ti:r:e  i.';  ev.dcncc  of  a  growing  intere.'-t 
am.on,  tlie  people  about  the  international 
questions  which  have  become  so  threat- 
enmcr  in  recent  months.  Many  voters 
amplified  their  replies  with  letters  ex- 
pressing their  concern  over  the  increa.'-- 
ing  agercssiveness  of  Khrushchev  and 
the  Communist  world. 

I  know  that  many  Members  of  the 
House  send  questionnaires  to  their  con- 
stituents. I  believe  they  have  found,  as 
I  have,  that  these  polls  give  some  signifi- 
cant guide  to  voter  sentiment.  Beyond 
that  I  have  found  that  they  tend  to  en- 
courage discussion  and  thinking  among 
the  citizenry  about  the  vital  questions  of 
today.  I  am  deeply  gratified  by  the  at- 
tention my  constituents  have  given  these 
questions. 

The  results  of  the  poll  follow: 


Final  summary  of  opinion  poll  condx4cte<i  by  Congrissman  William  G.  Bray,  7th  District 

Indiana 


Do  you  favor — 


Percent 


Yes 


No 


opin- 
ion 


1.  In  our  relations  with  CuNa 

(n)  Aprwtneto  the  trartor-pnwn'>r  exchange? 

(b)  Economic  emharp  on  all  poo<ls' """""" 

'CI  SfQuiDK  troops  to  displace  Castro  and  the  Communists'* I.""'.""." 

2.  Continuine  US  opp'isjtion  to  tb«  admission  of  Red  Ctiina  in  the  U.N.T '"" 

3.  FoTPlen  ai'!  appropriations 

(ai  Oontiiiu*-*!  8t  pr^spnt  levels? 

(b)  Cut  slu'ply' 

ic)  Expanded? 

(d)  Ended? """"II""'"""". 

4.  Ptronrr-^aws  to  protect  domeftic  industries  from  competition  o/  (M-oducts  imported  from 

cnuiitnes  with  cheap  lat>or  stan'iards? 

5.  Increase  xa  9r>ciai  socurltv^xes  to  provide  a  compulsory  Oovcmment  program  for  medical 

caf  ot  ["■rson'i  omi  f^J'Ti 

e.  Conilnutiifi  to  resist  ^Drutuunist  attempts  to  force  us  to  withdraw  from  West  Bcriinf 

7.  Fedora!  tax  money  tielne  u.vd  to  aid  States  in— 

(a)  School  construction? 

O'l  Teacher?  salarii-s? " 

S.  Permitting  tlx-  In-American  Activities  Committee  to  contiiiue  its  investigations?...'""" 


3 

79 
48 
87 

21 

46 

6 

20 


30 
96 

40 
23 

86 


87 
10 
36 
10 


10 

11 

10 
3 


21 

67 

2 

5fi 
69 

7 


Will  the  Gallup  of  Reserve  Units  Deprive 
Us  of  Needed  Skills? 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
(  r 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

(.If    TEX.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  28.  1961 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
none  who  would  oppose  calling  up  the 
men  needed  to  maintain  our  military 
strength,  if.  indeed,  the  present  crisis 
in  Berim  demands  building  up  our  man- 
power. It  IS  a  tribute  to  the  patriotism 
of  our  young  Americans  that  they  have 
accepted  the  President's  call  for  sacri- 
fice on  their  part  with  as  little  com- 
plaint as  has  been  exhibited  to  date. 
Americans  have  never  failed  the  call  to 
duty  and  this  generation  will  be  no  dif- 
ferent. There  is  a  grave  question,  how- 
ever, in  my  mind  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  hurry-up  call  may  be;  hurting  our 
buildup  in  other  ways. 


From  a  news  story  in  the  Washington 
Sunday  Star  I  quote  the  following  ex- 
cerpt. The  story  deals  with  tlie  callir.g 
up  of  Naval  Air  Patrol  Sqtiadron  661. 
Anacostia  Naval  Air  Station.  I  call  your 
attention  in  particular  to  the  following 
quote  from  the  article : 

Officials  say  the  squadron  Is  typical  of  the 
activated  units.  If  it  Is.  the  commvmltles 
In  which  the  newly  activated  men  live  are 
losing  some  of  their  best  citizens. 

Squadron  661  has  more  degrees  than  men. 

In  civilian  life  its  members  are  highly 
trained  aviation  engineers,  chemists,  civil 
engineers,  test  pilots,  lawyers,  aviation  de- 
sign experts,  missile  technicians,  college  in- 
structors, electronic  toolers.  and  other  highly 
skilled  professional  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  we  have  such  a  sur- 
plus of  liighly  skilled  people  m  the  very 
fields  m  which  we  are  trying  to  maintain 
a  lead  over  the  Communi.'^t  nations  that 
we  can  now  afford  to  pull  these  men  out 
of  civilian  life?  Unless  we  are  now  pre- 
pared to  immediately  challenge  the  Com- 
nvunist  aggression,  it  seen:s  to  me  we 
would  be  wiser  to  keep  from  depleting 
our  manpower  in  technical  fields  where 
these  skilled  men  would  be  serving  a  far 
more  useful  puijiose. 
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Hon.  Paul  J.  Kilday,  Speech  Before  VFW 
Convention,  Miami,  Fla.,  August  24, 
1961 


y  lid- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  VINSON 

OF    GEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  28,  1961 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  brilliant 
and  thought-stimulating  address  was  de- 
livered by  the  very  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  Honorable  Paul 
J.  Kilday,  before  the  convention  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  in  Miami, 
Fla.,  on  August  24,   1961. 

In  the  very  near  future,  the  Honorable 
Paul  J.  Kilday  will  leave  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  assume  his  judi- 
cial role  as  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals.  The  loss  to  the  Con- 
gress is  inestimable,  but  the  gain  to  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  is  beyond 
measure. 

The  advice  contained  in  the  address 
of  the  Honorable  Paul  J.  Kilday  is  emi- 
nently sound.  I  commend  his  remarks 
to  all  who  concern  themselves  about  the 
future  of  our  national  security: 

Address  of  Paul  J.  Kilday  Before  V'eterans 
OF  F0RF.IGN  Wars,  August  24,  1961 

National  Commander  Connell,  distin- 
gviished  guests,  ladles,  and  gentleman. 

For  me  to  be  here  with  you  on  this  occa- 
sion is  in  Itself  a  most  rewarding  experience, 
but  to  be  here  as  the  recipient  of  an  award 
from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  is  an 
honor  beyond  anything  that  I  might  have 
hoped  could  befall  me.  I  am  sincerely  hum- 
ble and  grateful. 

But  it  would  be  less  than  candid  of  me  if 
I  did  not  say  that  this  award  is  undoubtedly 
the  result  of  fortuitous  circumstances  over 
which  I  had  nc   control. 

It  Is  due  to  the  fac*  that  when  I  first  came 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  I  was 
assigned  to  the  Military  Affairs  Committee, 
and  the  additional  fact  that  the  Congress 
utilizes  the  much  criticized  seniority  system, 
which  always  seems  to  become  more  plausible 
and  reasonable  as  a  Member's  seniority 
increases. 

In  those  troublesome  times  when  I  first 
came  to  Congress,  which  seem  halcyon  today 
by  comparison,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  was  a  rela- 
tively quiet  part  of  the  great  Southwest,  dedi- 
cated primarily  to  the  Armv  Air  Corps,  Fort 
Sam   Houston,   and   an   Army   hospital. 

But,  I  am  sure  it  was  the  proximity  of 
those  military  installations  and  not  any  par- 
ticular talent  displayed  by  me,  that  deter- 
mined my  being  assigned  to  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee, 

I  say  this  because  my  service  in  the  Con- 
gress thereafter,  from  1939  to  date,  ^'hile 
not  exclusively  dedicated  to  the  viniformed 
services  and  particularly  to  the  men  and 
women  who  compose  our  armed  services,  at 
least  has  accounted  for  more  than  a  major 
share  of  the  attention  I  have  given  to  legis- 
lative matters.  Thus,  yo\i  honor  me  today 
far  beyond  anything  that  I  deserve  for  cir- 
cumstances beyond  my  control  and  for  my 
having  merely  performed  my  congressional 
duties  in  a  way  that  I  hoped  would  reflect 
some  credit  upon  my  district,  and  at  least 
keep  me  from  being  held  in  disdain  by  my 
coii.stituents.  Regardless  of  the  reason,  I 
sincerely  appreciate  the  honor, 

Thu.-;.  it  is  with  great  and,  I  hope,  under- 
standable pride  that  I  accept  this  award 
from  the   Veterans   of   Foreign   Wars. 


Your  organization  has  continuously 
hered  to  traditions  in  which  you  can  all 
take  personal  pride  You  have  never  vacil- 
lated. 

Throughout  your  history  you  have  stood 
fast  for  a  sound  and  adeqiu\te  national  <ae- 
fense  and  a  consistent,  strong,  and  stable 
force.  Among  other  things  you  have  an 
unchanging  record  of  support  for  civilian 
control  of  the  armed  services  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  great  and  time-tested  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  concept. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  these  prin- 
ciples of  military  organization  constitiate 
the  proper  military  posture  for  our  country. 

Thus,  I  can  say,  with  great  sincerity,  that 
your  support  has  been  and.  I  am  convinced, 
will  continue  to  be,  a  source  of  substantjial 
strength  to  our  national  security  and  i  to 
the  men  and  women  who  constitute  qur 
Armed  Forces. 

I  am  now  in  the  position  of  completing  iny 
congressional  career  in  order  to  begin  a  Ju- 
dicial career.  It  Is.  I  suppose,  somewhat 
paradoxical  that  one  part  of  my  public  serv- 
ice must  end  in  order  that  another  may 
begin. 

This  also  puts  me  in  a  painful  dllernma 
for  I  leave  a  life  which  I  liave  enjoyed  more 
each  year.  Among  other  things,  it  has  b«en 
a  life  in  which  I  have  had  daily  ;tssoclatlon 
with  the  finest  men  and  women  America 
produces — the  men  and  women  who  se^ve 
or  have  served   in  our  Armed  Forces. 

Now,  I  shall  enter  a  new  life,  that  of  the 
jurist  who  will  be  exposed  for  the  most  part, 
I  presume,  to  those  who  have  run  afoul  of 
military  law.  These  will,  I  suppose,  consist 
of  the  misfits,  or  at  least  the  misguided  and 
the  unfortunates  who  constitute  such  a  very 
small   minority   of  our   armed   services. 

But  in  this  Nation  of  ours,  the  great  and 
the  small,  the  important  and  the  unimpor- 
tant, the  general  and  the  private,  the  cor- 
poral and  the  colonel,  the  wrongdoer  and 
the  do-gooder,  the  misfit  and  the  suited,  the 
wise  and  the  foolish,  all  are  equal  In  the 
eyes  of  the  law. 

And,  in  order  to  insure  that  this  philos- 
ophy of  our  way  of  life  is  carried  into  mili- 
tary justice,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  saw  fit  to  write  into  law  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice. 

I  must  confess  that  when  I  participated 
in  the  writing  of  the  law,  I  never  erf^isiomed 
that  I  might  be  called  upon  at  some  future 
date  to  participate  in  construing  various 
provisions  of  that  code. 

Nevertheless,  now  I  am  about  to  embark 
on  a  new  career  dedicated  to  the  proposal 
that  Justice  does  not  cease  for  any  American 
when   he   enters   the   armed  services. 

I  enter  a  career  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that,  while  a  military  organization 
must  of  necessity  function  differently  than 
ordinary  civilian  pursuits,  nevertheless,  cer- 
tain fundamental  concepts  of  justice  are 
preserved  and  must  prevail  in  America,  even 
m  a  military  organization. 

But  I  shall  not  further  bore  you  with  iny 
r:'.mbling  observations  on  the  career  in 
which  I  am  about  to  embark.  Instead,  I 
would  like  to  briefly  p:iss  on  to  you  my  bb- 
servations  about  the  structure  of  the  mil- 
itary organization  with  which  I  have  been 
dealing  for  the  p.isX  21  years. 

When  I  was  elected  to  the  Congress!  of 
the  United  States  in  1938,  we  had  an  Army 
of  185,488.  This,  of  course.  Included  the  Air 
Corps.  We  had  a  Navy  of  119,088.  and  a 
Marine  Corps  of  18,356. 

One  year  later,  in  1939.  the  Army  jiad 
only  increased  to  189.000;  the  Navy  |  to 
125,000.  and  the  Marine  Corps  to  19.000. 

In  addition,  I  have  seen  the  strength  of 
our  Armed  Forces  fluctuate  from  an  Army 
of  8,267  000  in  June  1945.  to  an  Armyi  of 
554.000,  in  June  of  1948. 

I  have  seen  our  Navy  go  from  3.380.000, 
in  1945.  to  381,000.  in  1950.  I  have  seen  Our 
Marine  Corps  go  from  475,000.  In  1944,  to 
74,279,    in    1950, 


The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  Honorable 
Carl  Vinson,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
Monday,  July  31.  stated,  In  commenting  on 
the  history  of  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  our 
military  strength,  that  "they  looked  like  a 
profile  of  the  Rocky  Mountains." 

I.  too,  have  watched  this  roller-coaster 
defense  planning  go  on  for  more  than  20 
years. 

And  I  shall  always  feel  that  the  greatest 
disservice  we  car  render  the  American  p)eo- 
ple  Is  to  lull  them  Into  complacency  when 
we  decrease  the  size  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
For  20  years,  this  type  of  action  has  in- 
evitably resulted  in  crash  programs  to 
hastily  mobilize  or  recapture  the  ground  we 
have  lost  as  the  result  of  these  unwise  and 
overly  optimistic  reductions.  Traditionally, 
we  have  maintained  fewer  forces  than  those 
that  were  actually  required  for  our  national 
security  on  a  long-terra  basis. 

Now.  we  have  started  again  on  a  strength 
Increase  to  build  up  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Air  Force,  and.  by  previous  plan- 
ning, the  Marine  Corps.  It  Is  not  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  compared  with  some  of 
those  that  have  occurred  in  the  past,  but 
It  could  well    become  most  significant 

It  is  an  increase  which  will  add  muscle 
and  sinew  to  a  t>ody  that  already  Is  com- 
posed of  great  strength. 

For.  notwithstanding  our  shortcomings. 
I  do  not  share  the  unwarranted  belief  of 
a  few  that  we  are  weak,  or  not  strong  enough 
to  defend  ourselves.  I  am  convinced  that 
we  do  possess  tremendous  military  might 

We  do  fxjssess  a  military  might  with  the 
unquestioned  capability  of  wreaking  vast 
destruction.  But  it  still  lacks  the  capacity 
to  apply  small  tourniquets  In  those  cases 
where  the  bleeding  Is  steady,  but  not 
spurting. 

The  President's  latest  recommendations 
for  adding  to  the  strength  of  our  Armed 
Forces  will  give  us  an  increased  strength  in 
versatility  which  has  been.  I  am  afraid, 
somewhat  neglected  over  the  past  few  years. 

The  men  that  will  be  provided  will  give 
the  Army  14  full-strength  combat  divisions 

The  new  pro;rram  will  Increase  the  Navy's 
amphlblou.s-llft  capabilities  and  Improve  its 
antisubmarine  warfare  capability  It  will 
put  the  Air  Force  in  a  far  stronger  position 
than  it  might  otherwise  have  been  in.  nad 
the  original  planned  strengths  continued 
imchanged. 

But  military  strength  by  itself  does  not 
win  or  prevent  wars. 

Military  strength  Is  only  as  good  as  the 
man  behind  the  weapon,  and  the  man  be- 
hind the  weapon  Is  entitled  to  the  best 
that  can  be  obtained. 

This  means  that  we  must  have  not  only 
highly  trained  men.  but  also  modern  equip- 
ment. 

Simply  having  bodies  In  uniform,  armed 
with  World  War  II  equipment,  will  not  help 
solve  the  problems  that  face  us  now  and  In 
the  future. 

Today's  soldier,  sailor,  airman,  or  marine 
must  be  more  than  the  toter  of  a  musket. 

He  must  have  the  attributes  of  a  minute- 
man  and  the  courage  of  a  member  of 
Pickett's  Brigade.  He  must  also  have  a  ver- 
satility superior  to  that  of  the  enemy  he  is 
fighting. 

He  must  know  the  guerrilla  tactics  of  the 
rice  paddles  and  the  Jungle;  he  must  know 
how  to  overcome  the  effects  of  cold  weather 
on  his  weapons. 

He  must  understand  the  effects  of  nuclear 
blasts,  the  urgency  of  dispersal,  the  indts- 
pensabllity  of  mobility,  and  the  power  of 
concentrated  fire. 

In  short.  It  Is  not  enough  that  the  service- 
man of  today  be  a  jack-of-ali-trades,  he  must 
be  a  master  of  his  profession. 

And  wnlle  I  do  not  suggest  to  you  that  we 
maintain  an  armed  strength  beyond  our 
economic  power.  I  do  contend  that  we  must 
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agree  upon  a  force  structure  that  contains 
the  capablUty  of  fighting  both  a  nuclear  and 
nonnuclear  war.  and  that  also  contains  the 
equipment  to  bring  the  right  amount  of  force 
upon  a  given  area  at  the  right  time. 

This  means  airlift,  seallft,  Btrac  forces, 
Marine  Corps  readiness,  SAC  alerts,  early 
warning  systems.  Polaris  submarines,  hunt- 
er-killer t>7>e  submarines,  antisubmarine 
warfare  weapons,  fighter  bombers,  Inter- 
ceptors. M-14  rifles,  nnodern  tanks,  modern 
machlneguns.  improvements  in  bacteriolog- 
ical warfare,  the  ability  to  engage  In  a 
chemical  war.  and  the  courage  of  our  con- 
victions that  these  will  all  be  produced  In 
quantity,  and  quality,  now  and  for  the  fore- 
seeable future,  until  such  time  as  mankind, 
by  Ironclad  voluntary  agreement,  can  decide 
for  Itself  whether  the  fate  of  the  world  wUl 
be  that  of  peace  or  extinction. 

Our  ability  to  exert  this  Influence,  this 
pressure,  and  this  power,  no  matter  where 
It  may  be  reqvilred.  means  a  force  structure 
of  sufflcient  size  and  sufficient  capability  to 
do  a  variety  of  Jobs  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  at  different  times. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  .strength  to  wliich 
we  are  nOw  building  will  Improve  this 
capability  substantially,  if  it  is  attained  and 
Etistalned, 

But  let  us  not  again  succumb  to  the  other- 
wise inevitable  consequence  that  this  tem- 
porary solution  will  later  jjermlt  a  reduction 
In  force. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  a  reduction  In 
force  following  this  buildup  would  be  the 
most  dangerous  single  step  we  could  take 
toward  weakening  our  position  In  world 
affairs. 

And  let  us  not  lull  oxirselves  into  a  false 
sense  of  security  that  we  can  depend  ujxin 
our  mothballed  ships  to  provide  us  with  a 
constant  seallft.  We  are  soon  going  to  have 
to  pay  the  price  of  a  modern  seallft,  for  we 
can  no  longer  depend  upon  those  seagoing 
Inanimate  veterans  of  World  War  II  to  meet 
the  present  requirements  of  modern  sea- 
power. 

And  Just  as  we  must  Improve  our  seallft 
with  modern  ships,  so  must  we  continue  to 
Improve  our  airlift. 

Just  as  we  are  producing  new  rifles  for  our 
Army,  so  must  we  produce  new  and  im- 
proved tanks,  new  and  improved  personnel 
carriers,  and  a  multitude  of  other  modern 
equipment  equal  to  the  occasion  of  the 
present  and  the  future.  We  must  wean  our- 
selves away  from  dependence  upon  the  weap- 
ons of  yesteryear  to  do  the  Job  of  the  future. 

These  are  problems  that  He  ahead  for  our 
armed  services  and  for  the  greatest  legisla- 
tive body  in  the  history  of  mankind,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  ani  leaving  these  matters  to  take  on  the 
more  restricted  problem  of  military  Justice. 
but  I  console  myself  with  the  thought  that 
we.  In  America,  can  still  devote  ourselves  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Individual, 

It  is  the  attention  we  Americans  pay  to 
the  Individual  that  makes  tis  so  different 
from  those  who  adhere  to  the  concepts  of 
communism. 

It  Is  this  dedication  to  a  concern  for  the 
Individual  that  not  only  sets  us  apart  from 
communism,  but  will,  in  the  long  run.  re- 
sult in  victory  for  the  free  world — so  long  as 
we  are  willing  to  make  the  same  sacrifice 
In  time  and  wealth  that  we  have  willingly 
made  In  the  past  to  preserve  our  freedom. 

Sacrifice,  of  course,  means  different  things 
to  different  people.  But  some  degree  or  type 
of  sacrifice  Is  required  by  all  of  us  if  we 
are  to  win  this  long  and  constant  struggle. 

For  some,  it  means  a  sacrifice  of  time,  for 
others,  a  sacrifice  of  opportunity.  For 
others  a  sacrifice  of  money,  and  for  others, 
perhaps  even  the  supreme  sacrifice.  But  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  only  way 
we  will  be  able  to  match  a  dedicated  op- 
ponent is  to  equal  or  surpass  his  dedication. 


And.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  let  me  c'.ose 
by  passing  on  to  you  an  excerpt  from  a 
speech  made  by  John   Curran  In   1790; 

"It  Is  the  common  fate  of  the  Indolent  to 
see  their  rights  l>ecoDie  a  prey  to  the  active. 
The  condiuo:i  upon  which  God  hath  given 
liberty  to  man  is  eternal  vigilance,  which 
condition  if  lie  break,  servitude  Is  at  once 
the  consequences  of  his  crime  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  hl3  guilt" 

If  we  will  not  make  those  sacrifices  of  time, 
opportunity,  money,  and  blood  to  preserve 
that  freedom  which  we  now  possess,  then 
servitude  most  assuredly  will  be  the  Inevit- 
able consequence.  But  I  have  a  great  and 
abiding  faith  In  the  courage,  the  character, 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  American  people. 
I  know  that  they  will  continue  to  meet  this 
challenge  and  that  men  and  women,  such  as 
those  who  are  here  today,  will  keep  our  free- 
dom for  generations  yrt  ujiborn. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REJ.!ARKS 

or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  28.  1961 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the 
Record,  I  mclude  the  following  news- 
letter of  August  26.  1961  : 

Washington  Report 

( By  Congressman  Bruce  Ai  cer.  Fifth  District, 
Texiis.  August  26.  1961) 

SUICIDE,  NOT  DEFEAT — PRIMER  OF  SELF- 
DBSTRUCTION 

If  destruction  be  our  lot  we  must  ourselves 
be  Its  author  and  finisher.  As  a  nation  of 
freemen  we  must  live  through  ail  time  or  die 
by  suicide. — Abraham  Lincoln. 

We  shall  force  the  United  States  to  spend 
Itself  to  destruction — Lenin. 

Whether  you  like  It  or  not.  history  is  on 
our  side.  We  will  bury  you.  Your  grand- 
children will  live  under  communism. — 
Khrushchev. 

Lets  look  at  some  specific  Ingredients  of 
a  primer  of  self-destruction.  Simultane- 
ously, we  can  trace  the  U.S.  embrace 
of  socialism-communism  (retreat  from  free- 
dom and  free  enterprise)  in  each,  inasmuch 
as  we  have  partially  or  completely  accepted 
the  Socialist-Communist  doctrine  and  are 
moving  further  In  that  direction  We  s.iy  we 
believe  In  freedom,  but  we  are  taking  con- 
trary action,  which  will  undoubtedly  lead  us 
Into  the  slavery  of  a  Socialist-Communist 
state. 

1,  Fiscal  Irresponsibility  (spending  our- 
selves Into  bankruptcy) .  The  Socialist-Com- 
munist theory  of  Government  manipulation 
of  money,  artificial  Interest  rat«s.  deficit 
spending,  back-door  financing  of  foreign  aid, 
and  other  programs,  including  Income  tax. 
almost  as  though  modeled  on  Communist 
principles.  Example  of  irresponsibility  will 
show  up  in  probable  conference  rejKirt  on 
foreign  aid  bill  which.  If  adopted,  will 
mean  the  total  of  back-door  spending  put 
through  In  this  session  of  Congress  alone  will 
have  totaled  more  than  $28  billion.  This 
means,  in  effect,  that  Congress  will  have 
voted  away  control  over  one-third  of  the 
entire  Federal  budget.  Chairman  Clarence 
Cannon,  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, said  (Concessional  Record.  Aug. 
16)  :  "Ever  since  this  session  began,  we  have 
been  spending  in  the  red  at  the  rate  of  $1 
million  every  hour,  day  and  night"  Anti- 
dote for  this  type  of  suicide  Fiscal  responsi- 
bility: a  balanced  budget,  flexible  interest 
rates,  tax  reform. 


2,  Private  business  forced  out  by  Govern- 
ment competition.  Through  subsidizing 
businesses  and  outright  control  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  we  force  private  business 
to  compyete  witl.  tax-free  federalized  Institu- 
tions. The  solution;  Get  the  Government 
out  of  business — eliminate  subsidies.  Free 
enterprise  does  not  need  Government  Incen- 
tives and  aid 

3,  The  steady  and  relentless  increase  of 
public  power  projects  including  nuclear 
power.  A  basic  Socialist-Communist  concept 
for  complete  control  of  the  people  by  sta-e 
owned  and  operated  sources  of  power.  In 
support  of  freedom  we  should  encourage  full 
and  rapid  development  of  private  power. 

4,  Labor  monopoly  (encouraged  by  Gov- 
ernment) has  developed  dictatorial  labor 
leaders  who  make  tuirealistic  demands  which 
continually  push  up  the  wage-price  spiral 
and  Inhibit  the  operation  of  a  free  market 
and  thus  contribute  to  a  Socialist-Commu- 
nist doctrine.  To  strengthen  oui  economy 
and  to  keep  American  labor  free,  labor  or- 
ganizations must  be  subject  to  antitrust 
laws. 

5  The  gradual  Imposition  of  state  owned 
and  controlled  housing  for  all  the  people 
through  federally  sponsored  and  dictated 
slum  clearance  and  housing  programs  Indi- 
vidual rights  and  private  home  ownership 
can  be  guaranteed  only  by  keeping  the  re- 
sponsibility for  slum  clearance  at  the  local 
level  and  the  development  of  housing 
through  private  enterprise  and  individual 
Initiative. 

6.  A  first  step  in  any  Socialist-Commu- 
nist takeover,  rob  the  farmers  of  freedom  to 
produce.  We  are  accomplishing  it  through 
ever-increasing  subsidies  which  create  arti- 
ficial surpltases  making  more  and  more  Fed- 
eral control  of  what  the  farmer  plants  and 
what  he  sells  necessary.  To  free  the  farmer 
we  should  eliminate  subsidies,  cut  back  sur- 
pluses and  allow  agriculture  to  operate  in  a 
free  market. 

7.  Government  sponsored  and  supported 
Industry  and  Federal  distribution  of  food 
In  an  effort  to  eliminate  depressed  areas 
simply  worsens  the  situation,  incites  the 
need  for  ftu-ther  Federal  controls,  insures  the 
dependency  of  the  people  on  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  end  result  is  a  Socialist-Com- 
munist state.  Private  enterprise  Is  the  only 
solution  to  the  problem  of  unemployment. 
Sensible  tax  laws  which  make  risk  capital 
available,  freeing  industry  and  business  from 
bureaucratic  control  will  give  the  free  enter- 
prise system  full  opportunity  to  function. 
It  Is  under  this  system  we  developed  the 
highest  living  standard  in  the  world  for  the 
most  people.  ^ 

8.  The  Socialist-Communist  planners  have 
always  started  their  campaign  for  a  takeover 
by  seizing  the  minds  of  the  youth.  FederiU 
aid  to  education  (and  youth  conservation 
corps  I  must  invariably  be  followed  by  Fed- 
eral control  and  bureaucratic  dictation  of 
what  Is  taught,  and  by  whom.  A  free  so- 
ciety can  be  guaranteed  only  so  long  as  our 
schools  remain  free.  This  can  be  main- 
tained only  so  long  as  the  control  of  educa- 
tion remains  in  the  hands  of  the  people  at 
the  local  level  who  have  the  most  direct  in- 
terest in  the  education  of   their  children 

9.  A  basic  Socialist-Communist  precept  is 
state  directed  and  financed  medical  care. 
Bills  now  before  Congress  would  open  the 
door  for  the  complete  socialization  of  med- 
icine and  ruin  the  high  standard  of  medical 
care  (the  best  in  the  world)  now  enjoyed 
by  the  American  people.  Only  a  determined 
effort  to  keep  the  Government  from  getting 
its  foot  in  the  door  by  tying  medical  care 
for  the  aged  to  social  security  and  other  pro- 
posals being  offered,  will  keep  the  freedom  of 
our  medical  men  to  give  otir  people  the  best 
possible  medical  care, 

10.  Federal  attempts  to  provide  cradle- 
to-grave  security  by  so-called  Government 
Insurance    rather    than    actuarially    sound 
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pensions  and  annuities  weakens  our  future 
financial  strength  as  well  as  the  character 
and  moral  fiber  of  the  people  making  them 
ripe  victims  for  Socialist-Communist  plan- 
ners The  answer  for  freemen  Is  voluntary 
pension  plans  which  are  actuarially  sound 
and  do  not  dep>end  upon  the  support  of 
future  generations  or   political    handouts. 

11.  Our  defense  against  the  military  as- 
pirations of  the  Communists  has  been  weak- 
ened by  a  self-imposed  nuclear  test  ban. 
Self-interest  demands  that  we  resume  nu- 
clear testing  Inrunediately  In  order  to  main- 
tain our  lead  in  nuclear  weapons  over  the 
Soviet  Union  which  refuses  to  negotiate  In 
honesty  and  has  a  history  of  never  honor- 
ing treaties  or  agreements. 

12.  Giving  impetus  to  the  program  to 
spend  us  into  bankruptcy  is  a  foreign  aid 
program  which  gives  away  the  money  of 
American  taxpayers  to  Communist  coun- 
tries, so-called  neutrals,  and  others  who 
have  shown  a  preference  for  the  policies  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  socialism  and  an 
enmity  of  the  United  States.  The  least  we 
can  do  to  keep  from  contributing  to  our  own 
destruction  is  to  deny  any  foreign  aid  to 
any  country  which  is  devoted  to  our  de- 
struction. Russia,  Poland,  and  other  Com- 
munist satellites;  Socialists  and  neutrals 
(like  India)  which  line  up  with  the  Com- 
munists on  every  issue:  and  others  who  play 
the  United  States  off  against  Russia  in  their 
own  self-interest  i  Brazil  i.  The  ridiculous 
extent  to  which  we  go  is  stated  by  Senator 
DoDD.  Democrat,  of  Connecticut  (Congres- 
sional Record.  Aug.  22)  ;  "Dr.  Cheddi  Jagan 
and  his  Communist-dominated  People's 
Progressive  Party  have  apparently  won 
b.  cloudy  victory  at  the  polls  In  British 
Guiana.  •  •  •  Jagan  was  receiving  all-out 
support  of  Radio  Moscow.  Radio  Peiping.  and 
the  Castro  radio.  But  British  Broadcasting 
Corp.  and  the  Voice  of  America  did  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  help  the  opposition  aiid 
nothing  to  expose  to  the  people  of  British 
Guiana  the  Communist  nature  of  the  Jagan 
movement  •  •  •  Worse  than  this.  In  the 
weeks  preceding  the  election  we  gave  our 
assent  to  a  $2  million  loan  by  the  World 
Bank  to  the  previous  Jagan  regime,  and 
Jagan  was  able  to  use  this  loan  to  bolster  his 
political  reputation.  I  consider  this  nothing 
short  of  a  scandal.  I  believe  Congress  is 
entitled  to  know  how  it  came  about  that 
Jagan  got  this  loan  at  so  critical  a  juncture." 
As  some  see  it.  South  America  takeover  by 
commtuii.sm    has    begun   with    our    aid. 

13.  An  incierisive  and  weak  foreign  policy 
causes  us  loss  of  prestige  in  the  world, 
weakens  the  support  of  our  allies,  and  ripens 
us  for  a  Communist  takeover.  There  can 
be  no  substitute  for  a  strong  foreign  policy 
In  which  we  reaffirm  the  Monroe  Doctrine: 
take  immediate  steps  to  free  Cuba  from  the 
Communists,  which  will  take  the  pressure 
off  the  Berlin  sittiation  by  showing  Khru- 
shchev we  are  able  to  take  decisive  action; 
protect  American  citizens  and  property  any- 
where in  the  world  where  they  are 
threatened;  support  any  free  people  which 
shows  its  determination  to  resist  Commu- 
nist aggression  and  subversion. 

The  choice  now  rests  with  tlie  American 
people.  Are  we  to  remain  free  or  continue 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  our  own  destruction? 
Only  tniderstanding  and  a  strong  protest 
from  the  people  to  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress will  reverse  the  trend  itnd  save  our 
free  way  of  life. 

THE     COMMfNIST     PL.«iN      FOR     OUR     DEFE.iiT 

"War  to  hilt  between  communism  and 
capitalism  Is  inevitable.  Today,  of  course, 
we  are  not  strong  enough  to  attuck.  Our 
time  will  come  In  20  or  30  years.  To  win 
we  shall  need  the  element  of  surprise  The 
bourgeois  will  have  to  be  put  to  sleep.  So 
we  shall  begin  by  launching  the  most  spec- 
tacular peace  movement  on  record.     There 


will  be  electrifying  overturns  and  unheard- 
of  concessions.  The  capitalistic  countries, 
stupid  and  decadent,  will  rejoice  to  cooperate 
in  their  own  destruction.  They  will  leap  at 
another  chance  to  be  friends.  As  scxjc  as 
their  guard  is  down,  we  shall  smash  them 
with  our  clenched  fists"  ( quote  from  talk 
given  by  Dlmitrl  Z.  Manuilsky  at  the  Leiiin 
School  of  Political  Warfare  In  Moscow  in 
1930). 


St.  George  Centennial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  M.  BLAINE  PETERSON 

OF  tn-AH  i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVtjs 

Monday.  August  28.  1961 

Mr.  PETERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  St.  George,  Utah,  is  celebrating 
its  centennial  thi.s  week  under  the  able 
L^^uidance  of  General  Chairman  Attorney 
Lang  Foremaster  and  Cochairnien  Ver- 
non Worthen  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Phoeriix. 
The.se  respected  civic  leaders,  with  the 
combined  assistance  of  many,  have  de- 
voted untold  eneri^ies  toward  organiaing 
a  proKrain  of  leliyious  observance  and 
social  activities  that  will  warm  |the 
hearts  of  the  residents,  former  residetits. 
and  visitoi's  who  have  come  to  St.  GeOi-ge 
for  this  occasion. 

Unfortunately  the  press  of  legislaiive 
business  in  our  homestretch  adjourn- 
ment schedule  prevents  me  from  accept- 
iim  the  thoughtful  invitation  of  Mayor 
William  A.  Barlocker  but  I  would  likf  to 
participate  in  the  festivities  by  word  of 
commendation  and  proper  observance 
today  for  the  descendants  of  these  brave 
pioneers  who  answcied  Brigham  Yoiirig's 
call  to  the  Dixie  Cotton  Mission  100 
years  aco.  Many  of  the  missionaj'ies 
chosen  for  the  new  colonization  had  just 
established  their  hoincs  in  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  Valley.  It  was  difficult  for  them  to 
leave  their  cultivated  lands  and  merger 
comforts  for  the  uncertainty  of  conquer- 
in£(  southern  Utah. 

Two  apostles  of  the  Chuich  of  J^sus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  Orson  Pratt 
and  Erastus  Snow,  were  chosen  to  head 
the  mission  of  300  families,  many  of 
them  Swi.ss  emierants.  in  .search  of  a 
climate  favorable  to  raisiiig  cash  crops 
and  also  to  develop  a  chain  of  cities 
south  of  the  "rim  of  the  basin"  to  Cali- 
foi-nia.  It  was  here  that  Erastus  Snow 
enhanced  his  reputation  of  being  second 
only  to  President  Young  as  a  colonizer 
and  a  leader  of  men.  The  Saints  had 
confidence  in  his  wisdom  and  judgment 
and  later  confirmed  their  trust  by  elect- 
ing him  their  first  State  senator  re^pre- 
senting  Washington.  Beaver.  Iron,  and 
Kane  Counties.  \\ 

Orson  Pratt,  student,  scholar,  and  out- 
standint;  leader  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
became  the  first  postmaster  of  St. 
George  which,  incidentally,  was  estab- 
lished on  March  1.  1862.  less  than  4 
months  after  the  arrival  of  the  pioneers. 

Titanic  as  these  men  were  in  the  his- 
tory of  Utah  and  forceful  as  their  lead- 
ership and  contributions  proved  to  the 
establishment  of  St.  George.  I  believe 
equal  credit  rightfully  belongs  to  the 
Mormon  women  who  also  tilled  the  alka- 


lined  soil,  fought  the  grasshopper  infes- 
tation, endured  the  heat  and  sand,  with- 
stood the  dangers  of  Indian  attack,  and 
faced  the  hardships  of  frontier  life  with 
faith  and  courage. 

The  desperate  ciicumstances  of  the 
yoimg  wife  in  the  frontier  days  is  illus- 
trated in  a  story  of  a  young  woman  who 
told  her  husband  that  if  he  could  find 
just  one  flower  fit  to  wear  on  a  lady's 
dress,  she  would  try  to  be  .satisfied.  In 
the  spring,  the  story  goes,  he  presented 
her  with  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  orchid - 
colored  sego  lilies  which  more  than  an- 
swei-ed  her  challenge.  The  sego  lily  is 
now  abundant  and  beautiful  in  St 
George  and  is  regarded  especially  by 
Utahans  who  have  adopted  it  as  the  offi- 
cial State  flower. 

Despite  their  tmceasing  labors  and  in- 
genuity, the  pioneer  women  of  St.  George 
could  offer  only  bran  for  the  first  Christ- 
mas dinner.  The  only  flour  tliey  had 
was  what  they  brought  with  them  and 
their  normal  diet  ranged  from  molas.ses 
made  from  beets  to  wild  spmacli.  pig 
weed,  or  perhaps  yucca  soup 

The  most  perplexing  difficulty  that 
challeiiged  and  defied  the  frontier.smen 
of  St.  George  was  the  problem  common 
to  all  settlers  in  Utah — water,  or  the  lack 
of  water. 

I  doubt,  however,  that  the  early  set- 
tlers of  St.  George  would  agree  with  me 
that  there  was  any  lack  of  water  that 
first  year  when  they  were  delu.^cd  for  40 
days  and  nights  with  rain  that  succeeded 
in  wiping  out  the  unembellished  coloni- 
zation they  had  established.  Bui  it  was 
this  disaster  that  focused  the  combined 
intelligence  of  the  Saints  toward  a  solu- 
tion and  it  is  significant  to  note  that  the 
fundamental  precept  of  western  water 
law— water  rights  established  by  benefi- 
cial use — stems  from  our  early  Moimon 
pioneers. 

In  the  early  days  of  colonization  of 
Utah,  Brigham  Young  said,  'No  man  has 
a  right  to  waste  one  drop  of  water  that 
another  man  can  turn  into  bread." 

Thus,  the  principle  was  laid  down  that 
water  belongs  to  the  people  and  no  man 
can  gain  title  to  more  than  he  can  use 
in  a  beneficial  manner. 

I  am  indebted  to  one  of  southern 
Utah's  pioneer  stalwarts,  the  late  Wil- 
liam R.  Palmer,  for  an  account  of  early 
water  troubles  in  Utah  and  the  madual 
evolution  of  a  law  for  their  administra- 
tion. Mr.  Palmer  was  a  bishop  and 
stake  president  in  Cedar  City  and  an 
author  and  historian  as  well. 

Writing  in  the  reclamation  era  in 
Utah's  centennial  year  of  1947,  Bishop 
Palmer  recalled  that  a  William  Edwards 
had  a  full-day  water  right  in  a  Para- 
gonah  field.  He  subsequently  acquired 
a  piece  of  dry  land  a  mile  away  and  at- 
tempted to  transfer  his  water  right  to 
the  new  field. 

A  neighbor  protested  that  he  followed 
Edwards  in  use  of  the  water  and  it  would 
cost  him  an  hour  of  his  water  simply  to 
turn  the  flow  back  into  a  dry  ditch  ani 
also  that  the  dry  ditch  would  soak  up  a 
lot  of  water. 

The  dispute  finally  reached  that  great 
arbitrator  of  eaiiy  Mormon  histoiy.  the 
bishop's  court,  which  found  that  Ed- 
wards could  not  take  the  water  fiom  the 
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field  in  which  it  was  allocated  without 
injui-y  and  loss  to  all  water  users  in 
the  same  canal.  Edwards  appealed  to 
the  high  council  court  which  affirmed  the 
bishop's  court  decision.  Years  later  the 
dispute  was  taken  to  the  civil  county 
court  which  atrain  affirmed  the  decision 
of  the  pioneer  bishop's  court 

Thus,  the  early  bishops  of  the  church 
can  be  said  to  have  laid  down  many  of 
the  precepts  on  which  our  present  water 
laws  are  based 

One  hundred  years  of  progress  is  be- 
ing commemorated  in  St  George  this 
week  and.  along  with  many  other  credits, 
rapid  advances  toward  the  solution  of 
the  water  problem  are  to  be  noted— from 
the  original  St.  Geortze  Rio  Virgin  Canal 
to  the  present-day  Dixie  project. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  now- 
completed  plans  for  the  multipurpose 
Dixie  project  which  would  provide  sup- 
plemental irrigation  water  to  9.445  acres 
of  presently  developed  land  and  provide 
a  full  water  supply  for  11.615  acres  of 
new  land 

The  city  of  St  George  would  be  pro- 
vided with  ."^.OOO  acre-feet  of  wate.-  an- 
nually for  domestic  purposes  from  the 
Virgin  City  Reseivoir.  Construction  of 
the  three  powerplants  as  a  part  of  the 
project  plan  would  produce  about  44  - 
500.000  kilowatt-hours  of  fiitn  electric 
energy  and  about  1,900.000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  secondary  enercy  for  sale  an- 
nually. In  addition,  minor  flood  control 
benefits  would  result  as  would  fish  and 
wildlife  and  recreation  benefits. 

The  regional  director's  proposed  re- 
port on  this  potential  project  is  now  be- 
ing reviewed  on  an  informal  basis  by 
the  States  of  Utah.  Arizona,  and  Nevada: 
field  offices  of  Federal  agencies,  and 
other  affected  local  interests.  Following 
consideration  of  comments  resulting 
from  these  reviews,  the  regidiial  direc- 
tor will  submit  his  final  report  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation  here  in 
Washim^ton  for  further  processing  as 
required  by  law  and  interagency  agree- 
ment. 

I  have  an  abiding  concern  and  sensi- 
tive interest  in  the  water  problems  of 
the  Dixie  Mission  and  look  forward  to 
the  privilege  of  guiding  the  authorizing 
leeislation  for  the  Dixie  project  through 
the  House  of  Representatives  next  year 
This  would  be  a  satisfying  contribution 
to  the  memory  of  tho.se  valiant  and  dedi- 
cated Mormon  pioneers  who  by  the  sweat 
of  their  bi'ow  established  the  community 
of  St.  George  and  left  a  noble  heritage 
of   unmistakable  fame 


National  Lottery  of  the  Dominican 
Republic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TIVES 

Monday.  August  28.  1961 

Mr.  FINO.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House  about 


the  national  lottery  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  This  small  nation  derives 
m-eat  benefit  from  its  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  people  like  to  gamble. 

In  1960,  the  gro.ss  receipts  of  the 
Dominican  national  lottery  came  to  $32 
million.  The  Government's  income, 
.some  $7  million,  was  not  earmarked  for 
any  specific  purposes  but  was  rather  ap- 
plied to  the  general  fund  of  the  trea.";- 
ui-y. 

There  are  only  3  million  people  m  the 
Domimcan  Republic,  which  means  that 
the  average  personal  expenditure  on  the 
national  lotteiy  was  about  $10  Per 
capita  income  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic is  approximately  $300  If  Americans 
spent  a  similar  share  of  their  income  on 
a  national  lotteiy.  the  gross  receipts  of 
such  a  lottery  would  be  well  in  excess  of 
$10  billion  a  year.  When  will  we  wake 
up  to  this  financial  wisdom? 


Minthall   Again    Brings   Traveling 
to  District 


Offi 


ce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  28,  1961 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr  Speaker,  for  the 
past  7  years,  it  has  been  my  privilege  and 
honor  to  represent  the  people  of  the  23d 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  As  a 
Representative  of  this  outstanding  dis- 
trict. I  have  considered  it  my  duty  not 
only  to  be  well  informed  of  the  opinions 
of  the  people  through  personal  contact 
and  use  of  opinion  polls,  but  also  to  be 
of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  per- 
sons having  problems  dealing  with  Fed- 
eral apencies  and  departments.  To  help 
accomplish  this.  I  maintain  on  a  year- 
round  basis  a  congressional  office  in  room 
525  of  the  Federal  Building  in  downtown 
Cleveland  where  I  can  meet  with  people 
per.sonally  during  trips  back  to  the  dis- 


trict when  my  official  duties  permit. 
While  I  am  in  Washington,  a  competent 
staff  IS  in  charge  of  the  Cleveland  office. 

A  further  service  to  the  people  of  the 
23d  District  is  my  ■Wa.shincton  Report" 
which,  in  newsletter  form,  periodically 
presents  a  concise  accounting  of  events 
and  opinions  on  Capitol  Hill. 

During  my  service  m  the  Congress,  I 
have  considered  it  of  primary  impor- 
tance to  be  present  at  the  Capitol  when- 
ever Congress  is  in  session  in  order  to 
participate  in  committee  work  and  to 
vote  on  important  legislation.  This  year 
with  Congress  in  nearly  continuous  ses- 
sion. I  have  not  been  able  with  interven- 
ing committee  work  to  return  to  Cleve- 
land as  much  as  I  should  have  liked. 
Therefore,  m  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice I  initiated  7  years  ago,  I  am  bring- 
ing a  traveling  office  to  the  various  com- 
munities in  the  23d  District.  This 
method  of  meeting  with  the  public  has 
been  tremendously  popular  and  it  gives 
me  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  discuss 
and  learn  at  first  hand  the  opinions  and 
individual   needs   of  the   people. 

With  the  understanding  that  Congress 
will  not  be  in  session  during  the  early 
part  of  December.  I  will  again  this  year 
from  December  4  through  December  8 
follow  the  same  procedure  and  have  a 
series  of  conference  meetings  so  that 
every  resident  of  this  suburban  district 
can  conveniently  meet  with  me.  These 
are  noi  group  meetings  but  office  con- 
ferences for  the  individuals  which  will 
enable  them  to  discuss  their  views  and 
problems  personally.  No  appointments 
are  necessary  and  I  urge  individuals  to 
meet  with  me  on  the  date  and  at  the 
place  most  convenient.  Every  resident 
of  the  23d  District  is  cordially  invited 
to  talk  over  problems  of  national  con- 
cern, to  discuss  personal  problems  they 
might  have  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  just  to  chat  and  get  better  ac- 
quainted. The  knowledge  thus  obtained 
will  better  enable  me  to  represent  the 
residents  of  the  23d  District  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

I  am  most  appreciative  of  the  fine  co- 
operation of  the  many  officials  who  have 
made  these  meeting  places  available  as 
an  aid  in  rendering  this  public  service. 

Following  is  the  schedule  for  these 
office  conferences: 


Community 

Location 

Date 

Time  (p.m.) 

Hay  V.lUpp    W.v<tlf»tp 

Bay  Village  City  Hall.  350  Dover 
Center  Rd. 

Monday,  Dec.  4 

2  to  4-30 

Lake  wood 

Lakewood  City  Hall,  12650  De- 
troit Ave. 

do 

6'30  to  9 

Frtirview  Park.  Rocky  River  Park%1cw, 

Falrview  Park  City  Hall,  20785 

Tuisday  Dec.  5 

2  to  4:30. 

Urookpark,  Kiver  Edge.  Linndale. 

I»rain  Ave. 

North     Olnistcd,     Olmsttd    Township. 

North  Olmsted  City  Hall.  Dover 

do 

6:30  to  9. 

Olmstril  Falls   Wpstvlew. 

Rd 

Brccksville.  Indepenilonop.  Seven  Hi. Is, 

BrecksviUe  Town  Hall,  49  PubUc 

Wednesday,  Dec.  6.. 

-2U}  4:30. 

Hrookl>-n  Hoiphts.  Cuyahoga  Heights. 

Scjuare. 

Valley  View. 

Berea,   MIdillchurgh   Heights,   Strongs- 

Berea  City  Hall.  47  East  Bridge 

do 

6:30  to  9. 

ville.  North  Rovalton,  Parma  Heights, 

St. 

Broadview  Heights. 

Warrensville      Heights,      Warrensville 

Warrens vi He  Heights  City  Hall, 

Thursday,  Dec.  7... 

2  to  4:30. 

Township,  Woodiuere,  Orange,  North 

4000  WarrensvUJe  Center  Rd. 

Randall. 

."'haker  Height,*,  Bearliwood.  Cniversitv 

Shaker  Heights  City  Hall,  3400 

do 

6:30  to  9. 

Heights,  Pepper  Pike,  Hunting  Vallev. 

Uf  Rd. 

lUiiford.      lAe<lfor(l      Heights,      Majile 

Bedford  City  Hall,  30  South  Park. 

Friday,  Dec.  8 

2  to  4  30. 

Heights,     Walton     Hills,     Oakwood, 

(ilenwiUow. 

Chagrin  Falls.  Moreland  Hills.  Bentley- 

Chagrin    FalLs    Villjige    Hall,    21 

do 

640  to  P. 

ville,  Solon. 

West  \\  ushington  St. 
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What  It  Means  To  Be  a  Republican 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or    SOITTB    DAKOTA 

IN  TIIE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  28.  1961 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  last  Sat- 
urday, my  colleague  in  the  Senate. 
Francis  Case  ;  Congressmen  E.  Y.  Berry 
and  Ben  Reifel,  of  our  State,  and  I  were 
privileged  to  attend  and  address  the 
South  Dakota  Young  Republican  Con- 
vention in  Brookings,  S.  Dak.  South 
Dakota  is  the  home  State  of  the  national 
chairman  of  the  Young  Republican 
League  and  young  republicanism  plays 
a  vital  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  our 
great  State  which  responds  in  practice  to 
its  proud  motto,  "Under  God  the  people 
rule.'" 

Under  leave  of  the  Senate,  therefore, 
I  ask  leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  address  prepared 
for  delivery  to  this  convention  by  the 
newest  Member  of  our  congressional 
delegation,  the  very  able  Representative, 
Ben  Reifel,  of  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Ben  Reifel,  Republican, 
OF     South     Dakota,     at    South     Dakota 
Young    Republican    Convention,    Delbg.\- 
TioN   Luncheon,   12   Noon,  Saturday,  Au- 
gust 26,  1961,  Brookings  Country  Club 
Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen.  Just  about  a  year  ago  I  ap- 
peared briefly  before  you  at  Sioux  Palls  as  a 
green  candidate  making  his  first  venture  into 
the  arena  of  politics. 

Now  I  am  back  before  you,  still  green,  not 
too  much  of  a  politician  but  a  little  bit  wiser, 
I  hope,  a  good  deal  more  fearful  for  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country  and  a  great  deal  more 
thankful  for  Republicans — especially  Young 
Republicans. 

Out  of  that  meeting  a  year  ago  came  a  new 
army  of  enthusiastic  young  workers  for  the 
Republican  cause.  And  I  want  to  say  right 
now  that,  without  your  help,  Karl,  E.Y..  and 
I  might  not  be  in  Washington  representing 
you,  and  Archie  Gubbrud  might  not  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  bring  good  government 
back  to  the  South  Dakota  statehouse.  We 
all  are  indebted  to  you. 

I  remember  the  way  Young  Republicans, 
including  high  school  youngsters,  came  into 
my  campaign  headquarters  In  Aberdeen  and 
offered  to  put  up  posters  or  run  errands  or 
do  anything  they  could.  I  rt-member  the 
way  Young  Republicans  led  the  welcome  for 
Nixon  at  the  plowing  contest  and  paraded 
In  the  rain  for  Archie  at  Slouz  Falls.  iT^e- 
member  how  they  worked  in  our  tents  at  the 
fairs,  swelled  the  crowds  at  rallies,  and  hauled 
people  to  the  polls  on  election  day. 

The  same  thing  was  happening  all  over  the 
country,  and  others  tell  me  It  is  growing  and 
picking  up  stetun  yet  today.  Young  people's 
rejection  of  the  principle  of  the  welfare  state, 
the  cradle-to-th£-grave  phlloaophy,  the  idea 
that   Uncle  Sam  can  spend  your  money  for 


you  better  than  you  can — this  has  been  one 
of  the  few  encouraging  sicns  I  have  »een 
since  going  to  Washington  last  January 

And  I  think  Karl  and  Francis  and  E.Y. — 
as  well  as  that  walking  example  of  the  na- 
tional resurgence  of  conservatism  who  will 
address  you  tomorrow.  Senator  John  Tower, 
of  Texiis— will  back  me  up  when  I  say  that 
the  only  thing  you  young  people  have  in 
common  with  the  national  administration 
and  its  policies  is  that  there's  a  young  tnan 
in  the  White  House,  too.  And  Judging  by 
the  reception  h"  is  receiving  around  the 
country  and  even  in  his  own  party,  he  tnny 
not  be  there  in  1965. 

Some  of  the  lofty  ideals  I  took  to  Washing- 
ton have  become  a  bit  shaken  by  what  I 
found  there  in  the  past  8  months.  And  some 
of  the  high-sounding  statements  we  he.ird 
last  fail  and  in  the  early  days  of  the  adminis- 
tration have  a  hollow  ring  when  comptired 
with  actual  deeds. 

The  American  people  were  .isked  to  make 
sacrifices  in  the  name  of  their  country.  It 
appears  that  those  sacrifices  will  fall  most 
heavily  on  you  young  petple  in  the  form  of 
higher  taxes  and  less  earning  power  ia  the 
future  li.  order  to  fmar.ce  foreign  and  domes- 
tic giveaway  programs  today.  It  appears  that 
many  of  our  young  people  will  be  called  lapon 
to  take  up  arms,  some  of  you  for  a  second  or 
third  time,  to  face  up  to  a  Berlin  crisis  tliat 
might  liave  been  avoided  had  firm  words 
been  backed  up  by  firm  action  in  Laos  and 
Cuba. 

"Ask  not  what  your  country  can  dd  for 
you  "  we  were  told.  Uncle  Sam  wUl  do  It  any- 
way, if  all  the  welfare  programs  go  through. 
He'll  pay  your  wages  when  you're  unem- 
ployed, pay  you  extra  if  you  have  children, 
pay  your  medical  and  hospital  bills  "When 
you're  sick,  give  you  surplus  food  when  you're 
hungry,  build  you  a  house  for  hardly  any- 
thing down  and  35  years  to  pay,  educate  TOur 
children  without  Government  controls,  and 
pay  you  a  pension  when  you're  old. 

The  only  thing  you  have  to  worry  about  is 
getting  buried  when  you  die.  And  Blhru- 
shchev  has  said  he'll  take  care  of  that. 

Our  form  of  government  was  planned  .so 
there  would  be  separation  of  powers  between 
the  e.xecutive,  legislative,  and  Judicial 
branches.  Yet  this  administration  offered  us 
a  farm  bill  that — before  the  Democrats  them- 
selves changed  it — would  make  Congress 
nothing  more  than  a  rubberstamp  for  pro- 
grams devised  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  handpicked  advisory  committees 

Our  Constitution  says:  "No  money  shall  be 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in  consequence 
of  appropriations  made  by  law."  Who  Is  to 
make  the  appropriations?     The  Congress 

Yet  this  administration  offered  us  a  foreign 
aid  bill  that  would  give  State  Department 
bureaucrats  a  free  hand  for  5  years  to  dip 
Into  the  Federal  Treasury  in  support  of  the 
development  loan  projects  they  created  over- 
seas. Only  once  in  5  years  would  Congress 
be  able  to  take  a  look  at  the  program  and 
say:  "What  are  you  doing  with  all  that 
money?  Where  is  it  going  and  what  results 
are  we  getting?" 

Again,  Democrats  in  Congress  thenasolves 
had  to  rise  up  against  their  own  PresJdent 
and.  In  the  House  at  least,  we  succeeded  in 
knocking  out  such  authority 

On  October  3,  1960,  Candidate  Kennedy 
said  it  is  Important  to  have  a  balanced 
budget.  In  6  months  in  office  the  Demo- 
crats added  more  than  67.000  new  employees 
to  the  Federal  payroll.  Due  to  massive  Fed- 
eral spending  last  year's  Federal  budget  went 
from  a  prospective  surplus  to  $3  9  billion  In 


the  red  For  the  current  fiscal  year  the  ad- 
ministration officially  predicts  a  de.lcit  of 
over  $5  billion.  But  it  looks  more  like  $7 
billion.  Currently  we  arc  spending  $1  mil- 
lion an  hour  more  than  we  are  taking  In. 

We  were  told  gently  in  the  Presidents 
television  address  on  the  Berlin  cn.'-ls  that, 
due  to  Increased  defen.se  needs,  we  might 
have  to  cut  down  on  some  domestic  pro- 
grams. Congre.ss  agreed  and  wc  voted  him 
every  penny  he  wanted  to  step  up  our 
defenses. 

But  to  this  day  not  one  single  request  for 
new  or  expanded  domestic  programs  has 
been  withdrawn;  In  fact,  the  pace  of  the 
lobbying  has  been  stepped  up.  And  of  the 
extra  $10  billion  he  wants  above  Eisen- 
hower's 1962  estimates,  44  percent  is  for  non- 
military  programs. 

These  are  the  type  of  things  that  disturb 
m?  at>o\it  the  current  administration  In 
Washington.  What  a  contnust  to  the  kind 
of  taxpayer-first,  down-to-earth.  fl-sciUy  re- 
sponsible government  we  have  here  In  South 
Dakota  under  a  well-grounded  Republican 
Governor  and  a  Republican -contrjUed  leg- 
islature. 

That's  why  it's  such  a  pleasure  to  attend 
a  gathering  like  this  today  and  have  the 
realization  that  these  things  have  not  gone 
unnoticed  by  the  youth  of  our  State  or 
country. 

Oftentimes  we  hear  It  said  that  the  youth 
of  today  Is  going  physically  soft.  The  Presi- 
dent has  even  proposed  a  nation:.!  program 
to  get  thera  to  exercise. 

But  I'm  not  half  so  worried  about  that 
as  I  am  that  we  as  a  people  are  going  morally 
soft — that  we  have  forgotten  what  it  Is  to 
do  for  ourselves  those  things  that  we  can 
best  do  for  ourselves,  that  we  don't  have  the 
gumption  to  stand  up  and  oppose  creeping 
socialism  and  the  welfare  state,  that  we're 
content  to  let  ourselves  be  p\ished  around 
by  little  tyrants  90  miles  off  our  shore  and 
by  a  bigger  tyrant  whose  sole  aim  Is  wnrid 
domination  for  his  atheistic,  freedom-sup- 
pressing cause. 

I  don't  think  the  people  of  Sotith  Dakota 
and  particularly  the  youth  of  South  Da- 
kota subscribe  to  that  kind  of  softness. 
Maybe  we're  old  fashioned  and  provincial 
and  out  of  step  to  believe  in  an  honest  day's 
pay  for  an  honest  day's  work,  a  State  gov- 
ernment that  p:iys  as  it  goes,  and  freedom 
with  Justice  and  dignity  for  all,  even  U 
we  have  to  fight  for  it.  I  don't  think  so  and 
I  know  you  don't.  We  have  fought  for 
those  principles  before  and  we  are  willing 
to  do  BO  again   If  nece.ssary. 

That's  why  the  Republican  Party  Is  grow- 
ing each  day  in  strength  and  vigor. 

These  are  the  things  Republicans  stand 
for  and  believe  In. 

With  your  help  and  the  help  of  thousands 
like  you   we  can  m:ike   these   things  endure. 


Columbia  Camp  of  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  OHARA 

or    LLil.NOLS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  28.  1961 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 
In  September  the  surviving  veterans  of 
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the  war  with  Spain  will  meet  at  Little 
Rock  in  Arkansas  for  the  National  En- 
campment of  the  United  Spanish  War 
Vcteran.s.  Columbia  Camp  in  Chicago 
will  be  represented  as  always  it  has  been 
since  the  commencement  of  the  organi- 
zation many,  many  years  ago. 

At  one  time  Columbia  Camp  iiad  a 
membership  of  many  hundreds,  includ- 
ing Col.  James  Hamilton  Lewi.*;,  then 
U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Illmoi.s 
aiid  one  of  the  mo.st  brilliant,  eloquent, 
and  coloi-ful  statesmen  in  the  history 
of  the  other  body 

I  now  look  over  tlie  role  of  the  past 
commanders  of  Columbia  Camp  Of  the 
49  who  served  as  camp  commanders, 
only  9  are  left  The  present  commander. 
Charles  Ziesenhenne.  and  Sam  Black, 
the  camp  adjutant,  have  recently  .sent 
a  letter  to  the  members  of  the  camp  I 
quote  from  this  letter: 

Do  you  know  that  the  averape  age  of  the 
members  of  Columbia  Camp  Is  83  years  and 
10  months?  Our  oldest  member  Is  Charles 
Graham,  who  was  born  February  7.  1868 
Our  youngest  member  Is  Barratt  O'Hara 
who  was  born  April  28.  1882  These  figures 
were  taken  from  the  descriptive  book  which 
you  signed   when   you   became   a   member. 

It  is  a  rare  distinction  to  be  numbered 
among  the  youngsters  in  Columbia 
Camp  and  among  the  oldsters  in  the 
Congress. 


The  So-Called  Compromise  on  the  Han- 
ford  Electric  Powerplant  Issue — A 
Challenge  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF     PENNSYL\AKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTATIVES 
Monday.  August  28.  1961 

Mr.  ZAN  ZANDT  Mr  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  August  28.  I  mailed  the  follow- 
ing letter  and  statement  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
garding the  so-called  compromise  pro- 
posed by  the  proponents  of  the  Hanford 
electric  powerplant  issue 

The  letter  and  statement  are  self-ex- 
planatory and  reveal  that  the  so-called 
compromise  suggested  by  the  supporters 
of,  the  Hanfoi'd  electric  powerplant 
wolild  be  nothing  le.ss  than  complete  ca- 
pitulation by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  has  already  rejected  the  proj- 
ect on  three  difTcrent  occasions. 

The  so-called  compromi.se  suggested 
by  the  proponents  of  the  Hanford  elec- 
tric powerplant  is  nothing  more  than 
tlie  authorization  of  the  project  in  a 
piecemeal  manner.  Therefore,  this  offer 
to     compromise,     if     accepted,     would 


amount  to  a  complete  surrender  by  the 
House  to  the  will  of  the  Senate. 
The  letter  and  statement  follow: 

CONGRE.SS  or  THE  UKFTED  STATES, 

House  of  Represen'Tatives. 
Washington.  DC    August  28.  1961 

Dear  CoLLEACiE  There  have  been  increas- 
ing reports  that  a  so-called  compromise  will 
be  offered  in  the  AEC  authorization  confer- 
ence for  the  addition  of  one  unit  of  400.000 
kilowatts  of  electric-generating  capacity  at 
Hanford  at  a  cost  of  $58  million  Tliis  pro- 
posal would,  in  effect,  ask  the  House  to  con- 
sider a  proposal  which  has  been  studied  for 
approximately  1  week  when  the  Hnu.se  has 
already  expressed  its  opposition  on  three 
separate  occasions  to  a  proposal  which  had 
over  2   years  of  concentrated  study. 

To  understand  more  fully  why  such  a  con- 
cession would.  In  effect,  be  a  complete 
capitulation  on  the  part  of  the  House.  I  have 
attached  an  explanation  of  the  shortcomings 
of  this  proposal. 

Based  on  this  analysis.  I  assure  you  that 
my  position,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
mstructionp  given  to  me  as  a  member  of  the 
conference  oy  the  vote  In  t.ie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, will  remain  unchanged  I  look 
upon  any  attempt  to  the  Senate  to  restore 
the  Hanford  project  In  full  or  in  part  as  a 
challenge  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  House. 
I  feel  confident  that  if  It  is  necesRary  to  come 
back  to  the  House  for  further  instructions 
the  vote  against  Hanford  will  be  even  larger 
than   before 

Any  further  delay  In  completing  action  on 
the  AEC  authorization  bill  will  hold  up 
legislation  Important  to  the  national  welfare 
and  to  Individual  constituencies.  If  such 
delay  continues,  the  Senate  will  have  to  take 
full  responsibility. 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  E  Van  Zandt 

No  Reasonable  Compromise  on  Hanfokd — 
Just  Complete  Capitulation 

A  careful  examination  of  the  proposal  to 
construct  400.000  rather  than  800.000  kilo- 
watts of  generating  capacity  at  Hanford 
clearly  reveals  that  the  proposal  is  not  rea- 
sonable and  In  no  way  negates  the  basic 
premises  made  in  the  separate  statement 
attached  to  the  Joint  Committee  report  on 
the  AEC  authorization  bill  and  the  position 
previously  taken  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  three  separate  votes 

The  following  points  Indicate  the  weak- 
nesses of  such  an  offer  of  compromise: 

1  The  most  significant  point  Is  that  au- 
thorizing the  400.000-kllowatt  facility  at  a 
cost  of  about  $58  million  would  be  grant- 
ing the  Hanford  proposal  on  the  installment 
plan.  If  authorization  is  granted  to  con- 
struct a  facility  to  utilize  half  the  steam, 
regardless  of  cost  to  the  Nation's  taxpayers. 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  prevent 
the  Oovernment  from  going  the  next  step 
next  year  in  authorizing  the  addition  of  an- 
other 400,000-kllowatt  facility, 

2  The  construction  of  a  400,000-kilowatt 
facility  would  still  have  the  effect  of  putting 
the  AEC  In  the  power  business  on  a  very 
large  scale,  even  though  this  power  sup- 
posedly would  be  used  exclusively  at  the 
Hanford   station 

3  The  economic  feasibility  studies  of  add- 
ing 800.000  kilowatts  of  power  to  Hanford 
reveal  the  proposal  to  be  rather  question- 
able, to  say  the  least,  based  on  the  most 
optimistic  assumptions  which  could  be  made. 
Since  the  estimated  cost  of  installing  one 
generating  unit  to  Hanford  is  approximately 


$10,5  million  more  than  half  the  cost  of  the 
two  units,  an  economic  study  of  this  pro- 
posal would  reveal  it  to  be  very  unfeasible. 

4  The  construction  of  such  a  unit  would 
have  the  effect  of  releasing  400.000  kilowatts 
of  firm  power— previously  supplied  to  Han- 
ford—into  the  Bonneville  system.  This 
quantity  of  power  would  add  to'  the  pres<!nt 
surplus  and  could  be  used  by  BPA  to  Justify 
further  the  proposed  Bonneville-Californla 
interne  as  the  first  leg  of  an  all -Federal  giant 
power  grid 

5  The  construction  of  such  a  facility 
would  not  make  Hanford  self-sufficient  in 
terms  of  power  because  BPA  would  still  be 
required  to  tie  Into  the  installation  to  supply 
standby  power  to  meet  the  needs  of  Han- 
ford during  those  periods  when  the  reactor 
would   be  shut  down   for  any  reason. 

6  Every  one  of  the  10  compelling  reasons 
listed  in  the  separate  statement  as  to  why 
the  800  OOO-kilowatt  facility  should  not  be 
constructed  at  Hanford  would  continue  to 
be  applicable  It  would  only  be  a  question 
of  the  degree  of  applicability. 

On  three  different  occasions  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  opposed  the  Hanford 
power  project  What  have  been  spoken  of 
as  compromises  are  nothing  more  tlian  the 
authorization  of  the  Hanford  project  In  a 
piecemeal  manner  This,  therefore,  would 
not  be  compromise  but  complete  surrender 
to  the  will  of  the  Senate 


Irish  Hospitals'  Trust  Sweepstakes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  28.  1961 

Mr  FINO.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House  about 
the  Irish  hospitals'  trust  sweepstakes. 
This  public  enterprise,  although  not  in  a 
strict  sense  a  national  lottery,  probably 
has  more  repercussions  in  the  United 
States  than  any  other  foreign  gambling 
operation.  The  Irish  sweepstakes  not 
only  benefits  the  Irish  hospitals,  but  it 
sheds  a  little  li.yht  on  American  gambling 
proclivities  as  well. 

In  1960.  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Irish 
sweepstakes  totaled  better  than  $47  mil- 
lion. The  profits  accruing  to  the  Irish 
hospitals  exceeded  $11  million  in  that 
year. 

It  IS  all  well  and  good  that  the  Irish 
hospitals  benefit  from  the  natural  urge 
to  gamble,  but  why  is  it  necessary  that 
they  benefit  from  the  failure  of  the 
American  Government  to  realize  that 
Americans  like  to  gamble?  Do  we  have 
such  a  favorable  balance  of  payments 
that  we  can  afford  to  encourage  the 
flight  of  gambling  dollars  to  foreign 
shores?  Or  is  this  a  price  that  the  hypo- 
crites are  more  than  willing  to  pay  in 
order  to  be  able  to  continue  to  impose 
their  will  on  the  majority? 
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Tuesday,  August  29,  1961 

The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Montana. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  In  the  midst  of  the 
tasks  committed  to  our  hands  for  this 
day,  we  pray — 
For  strength  to  leave  unsaid  the  bitter 

word, 
The  power  to  say  the  kind  one  and  for- 
give 
All  that  is  said  or  done  by  thoughtless 

men. 
The  courage  to  go  on,  and  try  again. 
When  hopes  have  failed — The  patience, 

Lord,  to  wait 
And  the  wisdom  to  see  clearly  and  to 

cling 
To  simple  truths,  though  fame  and  glory 

dim. 
The  faith  to  make  a  dream  a  living  thing, 
A  gentleness  of  soul,  a  spirit  meek, 
A  nobler  life — These  are  the  things  we 

seek. 

So  that,  in  our  private  dealing,  and  in 
the  ministry  of  public  aflfairs,  we  fail  not 
man  nor  Thee.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT   PRO    TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 

letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  August  29,  1961. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Lee  Metcalf,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  METCALF  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Bible,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  Monday,  August  28, 
1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  <S.  1653)  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  travel 
or  transportation  in  commerce  in  aid  of 
racketeering  enterprises,  disagreed  to  by 
the   Senate;    agreed   to   the   conference 


asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  tliereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Celler,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  RoCEks 
of  Colorado,  Mr.  McCulloch,  and  Mr 
Miller  of  New  York  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bill3,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R  8181  An  act  i  authorize  the  Oon- 
struction  of  a  Nationa,  Fisiierles  Center  find 
Aquarium  in  the  District  of  Columbia  und 
to  provide   for   its  operation;    and 

H  R.  8466.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  sidmg  in  the  vicinity 
of   Taylor   Street   NE  ,   DitUict   of   Columbia. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature 
to  the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

S.  880.  An  act  to  amend  section  216  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as  anieadcd, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Conunerc*  to 
accept  gifts  and  bequests  of  personal  prop- 
erty for  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Acaden.y; 

S.  1908.  An  act  to  provide  f'jr  a  nallonal 
hog  cholera  eradication   progr.an, 

S.  2268.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
plication of  Federal  criminal  law  to  cer- 
tain events  occurring  on  board  aircraft  in 
air  commerce; 

H  R.  1022.  An  act  to  aniend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  provide  for 
lease  and  transfer  of  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ments; 

H.R.  5179.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  US. 
Display   Corp  ; 

HJl.  6244.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain members  and  former  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  erroneously  in  receipt  of 
family  separation  allowances;   and 

H.R.  6453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earl 
Gup  ton. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  8181)  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  a  National  Fisheries  Cen- 
ter and  Aquarium  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  to  provide  for  its  operation 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Bible,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Foreign  Rtla- 
tions  Committee  was  authorized  to  mt:ct 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  t^xiay. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Dirksen,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today  to  con- 
sider certain  noncontroversial  nomir.a- 
tions.  private  immigration  bills,  and  pii- 
vate  claims  bills. 

On  request  of  Mr.  M.ansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  were  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  SES- 
SION OF  THE  SENATE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  special 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  considermt,'  S.  1447  be  author- 
ized to  sit  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr  Presidt^nt,  under  the 
rule,  there  will  be  the  usual  morning 
hour  for  the  transaction  of  routine  busi- 
ness. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  in  connection  therewith  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  executive  bu.sine.ss,  to  consider 
the  nominations  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  Liie 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRFJD 

The  ACTING  president:  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
fi-om  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  several  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  ajjpi'opriate  com- 
mittees. 

'For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings  » 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 

COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DLRK3EN,  from  the  Cozumittee  on 
tile  Judiciary; 

James  J.  Moos,  of  Illinois,  to  be  US. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Illinois; 
and 

James  B.  Parsons,  of  Llilnois,  t^  be  US 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  dist.-ict  of 
Illinois. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Commiiioe 
on  the  Judiciary: 

William  P.  Smith,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  third  circuit; 

Michael  H.  Sheridan,  of  Penn.svlvania,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  middle  district 
of  Pennsylvaiila; 

Luther  L.  Bohanon,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  northern,  eastern, 
and  western  districts  of  Oklahoma, 

Bernard  T.  Mojmahan,  Jr.,  of  Kentucky, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Kentucky; 

William  E.  Scent,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
Kentucky; 

Archie  Craft,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U  S. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  ul  Kentucky; 

Joseph  V.  Conley.  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Rhode  Island. 
and 

James  E.  Luckle.  of  Georgia,  to  be  US. 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Georgia. 
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By  Mr  LONG  of  Missouri,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

Floyd  R.  Gibson,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Missouri. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  thoi'c  be  no  fvnthcr  reports  of 
committees,  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar  will  be  stated 


THE  COAST  GUARD 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr,  BIBLE.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  co^isent  that  these  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
witliout  objection,   they   are  confirmed. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confii-ma- 
tion  of  these  .lomiiiations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notiflec:  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BIBLE  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  busines.-.. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  bcfoie  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as 
indicated: 

Report   on    Improvement   of   Facilities   at 
Pacific  Missile  Range 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington,  DC,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  proposed  improvement  of  facilities  at 
th*"  Pacific  Missile  Range;  to  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

Discharge  or  Minors  Who  Enlist  in  the 
Naval  Service  or  Coast  Gvard  Without 
Consent  or  Parents 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  discharge  of  minors 
who  enlist  in  .the  navai  service  or  the  Coast 
Guard  without  consent  of  parents  or  guard- 
Ian  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Amendment  or  Tttlt.  10,  United  States 
Code,  Relating  to  Crediting  or  Certain 
Service 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  the  crediting  of  certain  service 
for  the  purpose  of  voluntary  retirement 
(with  an  accomf)anylng  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Donation  of  Certain  Surplus 
Equipment  to  City  of  Bremerton,  Wash. 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics),  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  the  proposed 
donation  of  certain  surplvis  obsolete  pon- 
toons to  the  city  of  Bremerton,  Wash  ;  to 
the  Committee  en  Armed  Services. 


Report  on   Rrvirw  of  Certain   .ArrivmES  of 

CiOVERNMENT    OF    THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  repcirt  on  the  review  of  certain  ac- 
tivities of  the  government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  of  the  United  States,  fiscal  year  1960 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Satisfaction  of  Certain  Claims 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  satisfaction  of 
claims  arising  out  of  scrip,  lieu  selection,  and 
similar  rights  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Amendment  of  Trading  With  the  Enemt 
Act 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  as 
amended  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the   Committee   on   the  Judiciary. 

Amendment  of  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946,  Relating  to  Travel  Expenses 
OF  Certain  Officers  and  Employees 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  relating  to  travel  expenses  of  ci- 
vilian omcers  and  employees  assigned  to  duty 
posts  outside  the  continental  United  States 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Post   Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments; 

S.  476.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore  In  the  State  of  California, 
and  for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  807). 

By  Mr.  METCALF.  from  the  Commltt.ee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment; 

S.  2132.  A  bill  to  approve  the  revised  June 
1957  reclassification  of  land  of  the  Fort  Shaw 
division  of  the  Sun  River  project.  Montana, 
and  to  authorize  tlie  modification  of  the  re- 
payment contract  with  Fort  Shaw  Irrigation 
District  (Rept.  No.  808). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  Mr.  Anderso.n),  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, with  an  amendment: 

S.  2422.  A  bill  to  establish  the  White  House 
as  a  national  monument   (Rept.  No.  809). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without   amendment: 

S.  235.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evagelos 
Mablekos  (Rept.  No.  810); 

S.  2070.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kabalan 
Farris  (Rept    No.  811 1; 

H  R.  1337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amelia 
Andreoll  D'Attorre   (Rept.  No.  812); 

H.R.  2111.  An  act-for  the  relief  of  Benja- 
min Schoenfeld  (Rept.  No.  813) ; 

H.R.  5054  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wolfgang 
Stresemann   iRcpt    No    814 »; 

H.R.5180.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ferenc  Domjan  and  others  (Rept.  No.  815); 

H.R.  5321.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ameri- 
can President  Lines,  Ltd.,  Nitto  Shosen  Co., 
Ltd..  and  Koninklijke  Java-China-Pa^et- 
vaart  Lijnen  N.V.  i  Royal  Interocean  Lines) 
(Rept.  No    816); 

H.R  5647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David  C. 
Thomas.  Robert  W  Barber,  Milton  A  Chace, 
and  Richard  F   Turner  (Rept.  No    817);   and 

H  R  7707  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
Telesfor  Kostanecki   (Rept    No    818 1, 


By  Mr  EASTLAND  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S  1537.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Renee 
Deri    (Rept,  No.  819  ) . 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments 

S.  1846.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pedro  A. 
Generao  and  Teodora  Flores  Generao  .Rent. 
No    820) . 

By  Mr  IRVIN.  from  the  Committee  on  tiie 
Judiciary,    wuhout  amendment; 

HR.463^  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rear 
Adm    Carl  H.  Cotter  (Rept   No   821). 

By  Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment : 

S.  1762.  A  bill  to  regulnte  the  practice  of 
physical  therapy  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Rept.  No    823  i 

By  Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

S.  2321.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  aid  the 
development  of  reconstructive  medicine  and 
surgery  and  the  development  of  med:cn- 
surgical  research  by  authorizing  the  licenc- 
ing of  tissue  banks  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, by  facilitating  antemortem  and  post- 
mortem donations  of  human  tissue  for  tissue 
bank  purposes,  and  for  other  purpose?  (Rept 
No-   824'. 

By  Mr  HARTKE.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment : 

H  R  7265  An  act  to  amend  tile  code  of 
law  for  the  District  of  Columbia  so  as  to 
provide  a  new  basis  for  determining  certain 
marital  property  rights,  and  for  other  pxir- 
poses    (Rept.   No.   822). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commtrce.  witliout  amendment: 

S  2236  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens  in  a  scien- 
tific  or   technical   capacity    (Rept    No.   825); 

H.R.  206  An  act  to  facilitate  administra- 
tion of  the  fishery  loan  fund  est^iblished  by 
section  4  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of 
1956,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept   No  826 >; 

H.R.  242ir  An  act  to  prohibit  destruction 
of,  or  lnju"y  to,  certain  property  moving  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  lor  other 
purposes   (Rept.  No.  827); 

H.R  3159.  An  act  to  permit  certain  for- 
eign-flag vessels  to  land  their  catches  of  fish 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  In  certain  circum- 
stances, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
828); 

H.R.  329C.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  nominate  citizens  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  to 
be  cadets  nt  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy (Rept    No.  829);  and 

HSi.  378f .  An  act  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  U.S.  vessel  Ala.^ka  to  tlie  State  of 
California  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  de- 
partment of  fish  and  game  of  such  State 
(Rept    No.  830) . 

By  Mr  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment : 

S.  Con.  Res.  39.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  three  thousand  copies  of  a  compilation 
of  the  hearings,  reports,  and  committee 
prints  of  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Pol- 
icy Machinery  (Rept.  No.  832). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "THE  INSUR- 
ANCE INDUSTRY  —REPORT  OF  A 
COMM:  TTEE— INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  831' 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  PresKdent. 
from  the  Commutce  on  the  Judiciary  I 
file  a  rejjort  entitled  'The  Insurance 
Intiustry.'  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 52,  87th  Congiess,  together  with 
the  individual  news  of  the  Senator  from 
Ilhnois  Mr      Dirksen  i   and  the  Senator 
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from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI.  the  indi- 
vidual views  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Wiley  I  and  the  individual 
views  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  ErvinL 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port together  with  the  individual  views 
be  printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  report  will 
be  received  and  printed,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
lime,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE   (by  request  I  : 

S.  2479.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  claims  arising  out  of  scrip,  lieu  se- 
lection, and  similar  rights;    to  the  Commit- 
tee on   Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  METCALF; 

S.  2480.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  motor-vehicle  tires,   and   for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    KERR    (for    hlnnself    and    Mr. 
BRnJGES)    (by  request)  ; 

S.  2481.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  Au- 
thorization Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1962;  to 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  2482.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
Whiting;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DODD: 

S.2483.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 2,  1957,  relating  to  the  settlement 
of  certain  inequitable  losses  in  pay  suffered 
by  commissioned  officers  under  emergency 
economy  legislation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


SETTLEMENT  OF  CERTAIN  IN- 
EQUITABLE LOSSES  IN  PAY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  September  2.  1957. 
relating  to  the  settlement  of  certain  in- 
equitable losses  in  pay  suffered  by  com- 
missioned officers  under  emergency  econ- 
omy legislation. 

Under  the  act  of  September  2,  1957, 
Public  Law  85-255,  commissioned  officers 
of  the  uniformed  services  finally  received, 
after  25  years  or  more,  the  increased  pay 
to  which  they  were  entitled  when  ad- 
vanced in  rank  during  the  period 
1932-34. 

Notwithstanding  the  pay  was  earned 
over  25  years  ago,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment required  the  Comptroller  General 
to  deduct  18  percent  withholding  tax  in 
the  case  of  every  living  officer.  In  a 
Treasury  Department  ruling  published  as 
Revised  Rule  58-443,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  admitted  that  the  money 
paid  under  Public  Law  255  'qualifies  as 
back  pay"  as  remuneration  received  by 
a  Federal  employee. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today 
would  simply  make  effective  as  a  practi- 
cal matter  the  Treasury  Department  rul- 
ing. For  example,  in  the  case  of  Rear 
Adm.  R.  E.  Bakenhus,  he  was  admitted- 
ly  due   back  pay  in   the  total  sum  of 


$3,450.60.  When  he  applied  for  payment 
under  Public  Law  255.  all  he  actually  re- 
ceived was  $2,850.45.  The  Comptroller 
General  deducted  S590.01  as  withholdin'4 
tax.  If  he  had  been  paid  in  1932-34.  he 
would  have  been  liable  for  little  or  no  in- 
come tax  whatever. 

Had  this  situation  been  realized  and 
foreseeable,  of  course,  Congress  would 
have  prevented  it  when  Public  Law  255 
was  enacted  by  including  language  sim- 
ilar to  this  bill. 

There  should  be  no  objection  to  this 
correctional  bill.  It  would  not  apply  to 
widows  of  officers  as  the  Comptroller 
General  did  not  deduct  a  withholding 
tax  in  their  cases  when  payments  were 
finally  made  under  Public  Law  255. 

It  is  estimated  that  since  2.381  officers 
were  compensated  under  Public  Law  255, 
and  that  at  least  20  percent  are  now  de- 
ceased, this  bill  would  allow  the  remain- 
ing living  officers,  about  1,900  m  number, 
to  receive  the  tax  withheld  from  them. 
This  bill  would  at  last  end  the  inju.stice 
which  arose  more  than  25  years  ago. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2483'  to  amend  the  act 
of  September  2,  1957,  relating  to  the 
settlement  of  certain  inequitable  losses 
in  pay  suffered  by  commissioned  officers 
under  emergency  economy  legislation.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Dodd,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION— CHANGE  OF  CON- 
FEREE 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  list  of 
Senate  conferees  appointed  to  serve  as 
to  H.R.  7576,  the  Atomic  Energy  au- 
thorization bill,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  Gore  I  be  substituted  for  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Anderson  1. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  V  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURAL ACT  OF  1949— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me  to  the  bill  tHR.  2010)  to 
amc?nd  :itle  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendments  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendments  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  lie  on  the  table;  and.  with- 
out objection,  the  amendments  will,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  7,  after  the  term  "working 
conditions,"  add  the  words  'and  other  telrns 
and  conditions  of  employment." 

On  page  2,  line  8,  after  the  term  "foreign 
workers."  add  the  following: 

■  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
other  terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
comparable  to  those  offered  foreign  workers" 
includes  only: 

"workmen's  compensation  or  insurance 
against  occupational  hazards  reasoaibly 
comparable  to  those  afforded  Mexican  w<)rk- 
ers. 

"guarantee  of  tlie  opportunity  to  work  dur- 
ing at  least  three-qu.irters  of  the  workdays 
in  the  agreed  term  of  employment. 

"provision  of  basic  subsistence  when  the 
opportunity  to  work  is  not  available  fori  ex- 
tended periods. 

"provision  of  transportation  (for  ithe 
worker  only)  from  place  of  recruitment  land 
return,  or  provision  of  reimbursement!  for 
such  cost  in  the  ratio  that  the  number  of 
weeks  worked  bears  to  the  total  agreed  term 
of  employment  and  not  to  exceed  a  maxlnlum 
of  $3  per  week  of  employment." 


BILL   PLACED  ON   CALENDAR 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  "H.R 
8466)  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  siding  in  the  vicinity  of  Taylor 
Street  NE  .  District  of  Columbia,  be 
placed  on  the  calendar.  A  similar  bill 
has  been  ordered  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  report  will  be  filed  within  the  next 
few  days. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  bill  <H.R.  8466 »  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  siding  in  the 
vicinity  of  Taylor  Street  NE.,  District 
of  Columbia,  was  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  placed  on  the  calendar. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC..  PRLNTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc  , 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr   CARROLL: 
Address  delivered   recently  by  Secretary  of 
Labor    Arthur    J.    Goldberg    before    the    Na- 
tional Convention  of  Hadassah.  at  Denver. 
Colo. 

By  Mr.  BEALL: 
Address  entitled  "The  Need  for  American 
Salesmanship  In  a  Dynamic  World."  deliv- 
ered by  Hon.  Charles  McC  Mathias.  Jr  .  a 
Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Sixth 
District  of  Maryland,  before  the  Elks  Slate 
convention,  at  Hagerstown.  Md..  on  August 
26. 1961. 

By  Mr   'WILEY: 
Suggestions  by  him  relating  to  expansion 
of  research  by  the  dairy  industry. 

By  Mr  METCAU^: 
Article  entitled  "Let's  Stop  the  Ladles 
F^om  Joining  the  Ladies,"  written  by  Sen- 
ator Maurine  B.  NEUBFRcrR  and  published 
In  the  September  1961  issue  of  McCall's  mag- 
azine. 


UAW-AMERICAN  MOTORS  PROFIT- 
SHARING  CONTRACT  MAKES  LA- 
BOR-MANAGEMENT HISTORY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
long-term  profit-sharing  contract  agreed 
to  in  principle  by  the  United  Auto 
Workers  and  the  American  Motors  Corp. 
is  a  landmark  in  labor-management  hi.s- 
tory.  As  a  means  of  giving  workers  a 
stake  in  their  companies,  profit  sharing 
has  a  long  and  noble  history.  A  num- 
ber of  outstanding  Wisconsin  firms,  in- 
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eluding  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Co.  and 
the  Nunn-Bush  Co  ,  to  name  ,iust  two  in 
my  own  State,  have  had  profit-sharing 
programs  for  many  years.  They  have 
operated  with  conspicuous  success,  to 
the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  labor  and 
management. 

In  the  light  of  Wisconsin's  happy  ex- 
periences with  such  plans  in  the  past, 
it  is  most  fitting  that  this  agreement  in 
the  automobile  industry  should  include 
the  American  Motors  Corp..  who.se  mam 
plants  are  located  in  Kenosha  and  Mil- 
waukee. The  men  and  women  who  work 
in  these  factories  will  benefit  in  years 
to  come  from  the  growth  and  revenues  of 
their  company.  Their  pride  of  achieve- 
ment in  jobs  well  done  will  earn  specific 
rewards,  as  quality  workmanship  and 
other  results  of  pood  labor  practices 
bring  higher  profits  to  the  firm. 

The  tentative  agreement,  which  has 
been  achieved  after  careful,  constructive 
negotiations  and  without  the  threat  of 
strike,  reflects  great  credit  on  the  imagi- 
native leaders  of  the  two  organizations, 
Mr.  Walter  Rcuthcr.  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  and  Mr.  George  Romney,  of 
American  Motors.  The  great  stature  of 
both  men  in  their  fields  is  shown  to  be 
fully  justified  by  this  precedent -making 
agreement. 

In  an  editorial  commenting  favorably 
on  the  new  contract,  the  New  York 
Times  yesterday  stated  that  the  agree- 
ment "brings  profit  sharing  into  greater 
prominence  as  a  possible  mode  of  worker 
compensation  than  it  has  been  for  many 
years." 

The  editorial  also  recalls  that  profit 
sharing  traditionally  was  urged  more 
by  management  than  by  labor.  Thus. 
the  fact  that  in  this  case  the  union  took 
the  initiative  in  urging  such  a  program 
makes  this  agreement  all  the  more  sig- 
nificant. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times,  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
August  27,  and  the  text  of  the  UAW- 
American  Motors  statement,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial, 
the  article,  and  the  statement  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Profit  Sharing   in   Detroit 

Walter  P  Reuther's  Imaginative  leadership 
of  the  United  Automobile  Workers  appears 
to  have  achieved  a  significant  breakthrough 
for  his  profit-sharing  Ideas.  The  tentative 
agreement  on  this  Issue  between  the  union 
and  the  American  Motors  Corp  brings  profit 
sharing  Into  greater  prominence  as  a  pos- 
sible mode  of  worker  compensation  than  It 
has  been  for  many  years.  Most  Immediately, 
of  course,  this  agreement  creates  pressure 
on  the  Big  Three  automobile  companies  to 
alter  their  opposition  and  agree  to  some  simi- 
lar scheme  for  their  own  workers.  And  If 
General  Motors.  Ford,  and  Chrysler  do  accept 
profit-sharing  proposals  In  their  new  con- 
tracts, major  precedents  will  have  been  set 
that  could  affect  many  other  union-man- 
agement negotiations. 

There  has  been  a  curious  reversal  of  roles 
on  the  issue  of  profit  sharing  In  this  latest 
chapter  of  Its  history.  Traditionally,  It  was 
employers  who  urged  profit-sharing  schemes 
upon  their  workers.  The  tmlons  viewed 
such    ideas    with    suspicion,    sometimes    re- 


garding ihem  even  as  Ingenious  antiunion 
devices.  When  the  idea  of  prom  sharing  was 
born  a  r-entury  or  so  ago.  it  was  advanced 
by  the  Christian  Socialists  in  England  and 
Prance,  who  saw  In  It  a  counter  to  the 
Marxists'  advocacy  of  class  struggle  and  pro- 
letarian dictatorship. 

Thus  profit  sharing  by  workers  who  have 
won  it  from  major  corporations  in  a  union 
contract  will  be  a  rather  new  industrial 
phenomenon  If  Mr.  Reuther  wins  his  current 
battle.  But  there  is  abundant  past  experi- 
ence with  profit-sharing  schemes,  many  of 
which  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co  s 
wage  dividend  plan  has  been  kept  voluntarily 
in  existence  since  1912.  and  recently  dis- 
tributed a  record  $48  million  to  the  com- 
pany's employees,  an  average  of  more  than 
H.OOO  a  worker.  Obviously  profit-sharing 
plans  are  much  more  attractive  in  a  period 
When  there  are  profits  than  when  there  are 
none.  Proponents  of  these  plans  argue 
usually  that  their  very  existence  gives  work- 
ers an  interest  in  helping  to  assure  profits 
which  goes  far  beyond  the  stimulus  pro- 
vided by  conventional  wages  The  Nation 
may  soon  have  a  chance  to  see  In  practice 
whether  this  argument  holds  in  the  auto 
Industry. 

American  Motors  and  UAW  Agree  To  Share 
Proftts — Accord  Reached  in  Principle  pn 
Provisions  for  a  New  3-yE.\R  Contract- 
Other  Cl.avses  Liberal — Company  Bows 
on  an  Annual  Improvement  Increase  and 

COST-OF-LlVING  RLSE 

(By  Damon  Stetson) 

DETRorr.  August  26 — The  American  Motors 
Corp.  and  the  United  Automobile  Workers 
reached  agreemont  In  principle  today  on  a 
profit-sharing  plan  new  in  the  automobile 
Industry. 

The  accord  on  provisions  to  be  Included 
In  a  new  3-year  contract  was  announced 
Jointly  by  Edward  L.  Cushman.  American 
Motors  vice  president,  and  Walter  P.  Reuther, 
union  president. 

The  agreement  also  provides  for  continua- 
tion of  annual  improvement-factor  wage  In- 
creases, expected  to  average  close  X-o  7  cents 
an  hour  a  year,  and  continuation  of  the 
present  cost-of-living  formula. 

The  company  had  originally  sought  to 
eliminate  these  features  from  the  new 
contract. 

Even  without  the  profit-sharing  features, 
the  tentative  agreement  provides  for  sub- 
stantially greater  Improvements  that  were 
contained  In  economic  offers  made  earlier 
this  week  by  the  General  Motors  Corp  ,  the 
Ford  Motor  Co  ,  and  the  Chrysler  Corp. 

profits  show  decline 

Mr.  Reuther  Is  expected  to  turn  to  these 
companies  now  In  an  effort  to  obtain  higher 
benefits  than  they  have  so  far  proposed. 

AH  three,  however,  have  Indicated  an  aver- 
sion to  any  profit-sharing  approach.  Their 
contracts,  covering  a  total  of  about  490.000 
workers,  expire  next  Thursday. 

The  American  Motors  contract,  covering 
23.000  workers,  expires  September  6. 

Under  terms  of  the  American  Motors 
profit-sharing  plan,  which  the  company  pre- 
fers to  call  progress  sharing.  10  i>ercent  of 
the  profits  before  taxes,  after  deduction  of 
10  percent  of  the  stockholders'  equity,  will 
be  made  available  for  workers  In  either  cash 
or  benefits. 

In  the  company's  last  fiscal  year  this  would 
have  amounted  to  about  >360  per  worker, 
but  the  company's  profits  this  year  are  run- 
ning considerably  behind  those  of  the  1960 
fiscal  year. 

Besides  the  10  percent  that  goes  Into  a 
progress-sharing  fund,  an  additional  5  per- 
cent would  be  made  available  to  employees 
In  American  Motors  stock  that  has  already 
been  authorized. 


Here  Is  the  way  the  new  plan  would  work 
on  the  basLi  of  the  company's  profits  during 
Its  last  fiscal  year,  which  ended  September 
30,  1960. 

In  that  year  the  company  earned  $105 
million  In  profits  before  toxes.  From  this. 
10  percent  of  stockholders'  equitv.  or  $22 
million,  is  deducted,  leaving  $83  miiUon. 

The  amount  available  in  ca.sh  or  benefits 
for  the  progress-sharing  fund  is  10  percent 
of  this  sum.  or  $8,300,000.  In  addition.  5  per- 
cent, or  $4,150,000,  would  then  be  made 
available  to  employees  in  the  form  of  stock. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year  the  earnings  of 
American  Motors  have  been  at  a  lower  rate. 
For  the  9  months  ended  June  30.  the  com- 
pany earned  ?45.301.762  before  taxes. 

The  agreement  would  also  increase  the 
weekly  guarantee  of  supplementary  unem- 
ployment benefits,  combined  w;th  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  to  62  peixent  of  gross 
pay  plus  fl.50  for  each  dependent  up  to 
four  dependents.  The  weekly  maximum  of 
the  supplementary  benefit  would  be  $40  per 
week 

Tliese  supplementary  benefits  In  the  pa-t 
ha%'e,  in  combination  with  unemployment 
compensaUon.  given  a  laid-off  worker  the 
equivalent  of  65  percent  of  take-home  rather 
tlian  62  percent  of  gross  pay,  as  in  the  new 
pact. 

The  agreement  would  also  provide  a  65- 
percent  benefit  for  short  workweeks  that  are 
scheduled  as  such  for  production  pur|X)ses 
by  the  company  DuraMon  of  benefits  would 
be  increased  to  a  possible  maximum  of  52 
weeks.  Supplementary  unemployment  only 
Would  be  paid  after  the  expiration  of  unem- 
plo\ment   crmpensation   payments. 

Special  short  workweek  benefit,  belter 
than  the  Big  Three  offered,  was  also  Included 
In  the  new  agreement  Under  this  arrange- 
ment workers  would  get  benefits  equivalent 
to  one-half  the  base  hourly  rate  of  pay  for 
each  hour  by  which  the  amount  of  work  or 
pay  available  to  the  worker  fall  short  of  40 
hours. 

Thus,  if  a  worker  was  employed  for  only  32 
hours  In  a  given  week,  he  would  receive' his 
regular  pay  plus  half  pay  for  8  hours.  Work- 
ers In  the  auto  Industry  average  $2  84  an 
hour,  according  to  the  US  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

Other  provisions  of  the   contract   Include: 

A  "clear,  unchangeable  management  rights 
clause." 

Liberalization  of  pensions,  so  that  an  em- 
ployee retiring  after  January  1.  1962,  would 
receive  retirement  benefits  computed  on 
the  basis  of  $2.80  multiplied  by  his  credited 
years  of  service. 

Improved  benefits  for  early  retirement  and 
permanent  disability. 

Option  for  employees  to  convert  their  pen- 
sion rights  us  enable  a  surviving  husband  or 
wife  to  receive  benefits  on  an  actuarially  re- 
duced basis. 

INCREASE    IN    INStTRANCE 

A  better  hospital-medical  Insurance  pro- 
gram in  which  the  portion  of  co.sts  now  bi:irne 
by  employees  would  be  financed  out  of  the 
new  progress-sharing  fund  Instead  of  being 
deducted  from  the  workers'  weekly  earnings. 
This  was  a  feature  that  Mr  Reuther  had 
stressed  particularly  in  advance  of  negotia- 
tions. The  plan  also  Includes  payment  of 
one-half  the  cost  of  hospital-medical  cov- 
erage for  present  and  future  retirees. 

Increase  from  $5,000  to  $9,000  In  the  life 
Insurance  maximum,  and  in  weekly  benefit 
for  accidents  from  $45  50  to  $100 

Moving  allowances  for  workers  who  are 
transferred  from  a  plant  in  one  city  to  a 
facility  in  another. 

Transfer  of  $3  million  In  surplus  from  the 
joint  Insurance  fund  to  the  newly  created 
progress-sharing  ftind. 

Mr  Reuther  and  Mr.  Cushman  said  that 
they  were  at   the  halfway  mark   in  reaching 
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total  agreement,  pointing  out  that  technl- 
c'.ans  were  working  on  the  precise  language 
of  the  final  contract. 

They  emphasized  that  final  approval  was 
contingent  on  securing  agreement  with 
rejpect  to  local  plant  working  conditions. 
The  national  economic  agreement  is  also 
subject  to  ratification  of  members  of  union 
locals  dealing  with  American  Motors. 

The  portions  of  the  pact  relating  to  the 
stock  aspects  of  the  progress-sharing  plan 
must  be  approved  by  the  company's  board 
of  directors  and  stockholders. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  27,  1961] 
Union-Amehican  Motors  Statement 

Detroit,  August  26. — Negotiators  for 
American  Motors  Corp.  and  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers  reached  agreement  in  prin- 
ciple today  on  a  national  economic  agreement 
highlighted  by  a  pioneering  "progress-shar- 
ing plan"  subject  to  reaching  mutually 
agreed  on  contract  changes  in  plant  work- 
ing practices  and  procedures. 

Walter  P.  Reuther,  UAW  president,  and 
Edward  L.  Cushman,  American  Motors  vice 
president,  said  the  key  elements  are: 

1.  A  historic  progress-sharing  plan  that 
makes  available  in  cash  or  benefits  10  percent 
of  profits  before  taxes,  after  deduction  of  10 
percent  of  the  stockholders'  equity,  plus  an 
additional  5  percent  to  be  made  available  to 
employees  in  American  Motors  stock  already 
authorized.  Voting  rights  for  such  stock 
are  to  be  permanently  vested  in  trustees 
selected  by  the  company's  board  of  directors. 

2.  Continuation  of  the  annual  Improve- 
ment factor  wage  Increase  of  6  cents  or  2'2 
percent  of  base  wages  for  each  year  of  a 
3-year  contract. 

3.  Continuation  of  the  present  cost-of- 
living  wage  formula  with  12  cents  of  the  17- 
cent  float  fac  tored  into  basic  wage  rates. 

4.  Transfer  of  $3  million  surplus  from  the_ 
Joint   Insurance   fund   to  the  newly  created 
progress-shariiig  fund. 

5.  A  clear,  unchangeable  management 
rights  clause. 

6.  Continuation  of  present  employee  ben- 
efit programs  from  a  company  fi.xed-cost 
standpoint,  with  the  following  liberalized 
benefits  financed  from  the  progress-sharing 
fund : 

PENSIONS 

(a  I  lor  employees  retiring  after  January  1. 
1962,  liberalized  retirement  benefits  will  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  $2.80  multiplied  by 
credited  years. 

(b)  benefits  for  early  retirement  and  per- 
manent disability  have  been  Improved. 

(c)  employees  will  have  the  option  of  con- 
verting their  pension  rights  to  enable  a  sur- 
viving husband  or  wife  to  receive  benefits  on 
an  actuarially  reduced  basis. 

SUPPLEMENTARY    UNEMPLOYMENT    BENEFITS 

The  weekly  rate  Is  raised  to  62  percent 
of  gross  pay  plus  $1.50  per  dependent  up  to 
four  dependents  with  a  maximum  of  $40 
per  week  A  65 -percent  benefit  will  be  paid 
for  short  workweeks  which  are  scheduled 
as  such  for  production  purposes  by  the  com- 
p.\ny.  Duration  Is  Increased  to  a  possible 
maximum  of  52  weeks.  Supplementary  un- 
eir.ployment  benefit  payments  only  will  be 
made  after  expiration  of  unemployment 
compensation  payments. 

SHORT    WORKWEEK    BENEFITS 

Short  workweek  benefits  of  one-half  the 
base  hourly  rate  for  each  hour  by  which 
the  amount  of  work  or  pay  available  to  the 
worker  falls  short  of  40  hours,  if  there  is  no 
employee  responsibility  for  his  short  work- 
week. 

INSURANCE 

An  Improved  hospital-medical  Insurance 
program  under  which  the  portion  of  cost 
now  borne  by  employees  will  be  financed  out 
of  the  new  progress-sharing  fund  instead 
of  being  deducted  from  the  workers'  weekly 


earnings.  The  plan  will  also  Include  pay- 
ment of  one-half  the  cost  of  hospital-medi- 
cal coverage  for  present  and  future  retirees. 

The  life  Insurance  maximum  will  be  in- 
creased from  $5,000  to  $9,000.  and  the  maxi- 
mum sickness  and  accident  weekly  benefit 
increased  from  $45  50  U)  $100.  with  redU'3l(ion 
In  the  employee's  contribution 

Jury  duty  benefits  are  improved. 

Moving  allowances  have  been  agfeed  u|)on 

A  joint  statement  of  policy  against  (lis- 
crimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  cdlor, 
or  national  orlain.  will  be  included  In  the 
agreement. 

Other  improvements,  details  of  which  fr'lll 
be  announced  Iat*r. 

Mr.  Reuther  and  Mr.  Cushman  said:  "We 
are  at  the  ha'.fway  mark  m  reaching  total 
agreement  The  national  economic  agree- 
ment Is  being  reduced  to  final  language  by 
our  technicians.  Its  approval,  of  course.  Is 
contingent  upon  securing  an  agreement  with 
respect  to  the  local  plant  working  agree- 
ment. We  are  pledged  to  cooperate  and 
work  diligently  to  arrive  at  constructive  an- 
swers to  the  problems. ' 

The  national  economic  agreement,  once 
concluded,  is  subject  to  ratification  of  raena- 
bers  of  UAW  locals  dealing  with  American 
Motors  and  tho.?e  portions  dealing  with  the 
stock  aspects  of  the  progress-sharing  olan 
are  subject  to  approval  by  the  American 
Motors  board  of  directors  and  stockholders. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President.  I  $lso 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  tx)  have  piinted 
in  the  Record  a  more  equivocal  but  at 
least  a  hopeful  editorial  on  the  same 
sub,ject,   from   the   Washington    Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  New  Automobile  Wage 

A  few  years  ago,  American  Mtttors 
pioneered  in  the  Introduction  of  a  small  car 
Now,  In  cooperation  with  Mr.  Reuther,  Mr 
Romney  has  pioneered  a  new  wage  agree- 
ment. Its  principal  features  are  a  contmued 
2'2  percent  annual  Improvement  factor,  a 
continuation  of  the  escalator  clause  for  oost- 
of-llvlng  Increases,  part-payment  for  part- 
time  unemployment,  and  a  share  In  profits 
If  this  settlement  .should  ttirn  out  as  effec- 
tive In  setting  a  pattern  for  wages  as  the 
small  car  was  for  automobiles,  the  results  for 
American  Industry  could  be  far-reaching. 

What  consequences  are  likely  to  flow  ^rom 
this  type  of  contract,  in  terms  of  the  Na- 
tion's major  goals  of  growth,  price  stability, 
and  employment?  If  profit  shailng  should 
lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  profits  retained  by 
business  for  new  plant  and  equipment,  the 
growth  of  output  would  be  adversely  affect- 
ed. But  one-third  of  the  proceeds  of  profit 
sharing  are  to  go  into  a  fund  for  purchase 
of  new  stock  in  the  company,  to  be  held  in 
the  worker's  name.  This  part,  at  least,  will 
serve  for  Investment.  Under  the  American 
Motors  contract,  moreover,  the  manageirient 
Is  to  have  a  freer  hand  in  revising  work  Jules 
In  order  to  raise  productivity.  Some  com- 
pensatory benefits  for  economic  growth 
should  thus  ensue. 

The  effects  of  the  contract  upon  prices  are 
obscure,  but  one  cannot  reject  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  It  may  be  Inflationary.  A  2'/2 
percent  annual  Improvement  factor  Is  broad- 
ly in  line  with  national  productivity  gains 
and  would  not  be  Inflationary.  The  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  cost-of-living  clause. 
During  the  1950's.  cost-of-living  clauses  fcon- 
tributed  materially  to  more  rapid  price  in- 
creases. 

The  sport  workweek  benefit  involves  no 
extra  cost  to  American  Motors:  it  Is  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  bulk  of  the  proceeds  of  profit 
sharing,  as  are  some  other  fringes.  Sharing 
of  profits,  the  negotiators  claim.  Is  nonllifia- 
tionary,  because  it  comes  out  of  total  pi*ofits 
after  costs;  it  will  not  affect  the  price  the 
company  must  charge  for  Its  cars. 


But  It  Is  worth  noting  that,  on  the  com- 
pany's 1960  profits  of  about  $105  million  be- 
fore taxes,  profit  sharing  would  have 
amounted  to  some  $12  million  This  would 
have  been  approximately  $500  per  worker, 
close  to  25  cents  an  hour  and  about  8  per- 
cent of  present  wage  rates  Not  every  year 
may  yield  such  a  bonanza,  but  the  Induce- 
ment for  other  unions  to  reach  for  similar 
gains  either  through  profit  sharing  or  In 
straight  wage  rates  cannot  be  discounted. 
This  might  lead  to  price  Increases  In  other 
initustrles. 

Moreover,  the  union's  Interest  in  lower 
automobile  prices,  which  Mr  Reuther  In  the 
past  has  championed  valiantly,  conceivably 
may  not  be  sustained  once  It  has  an  In- 
terest in  profits.  In  addition,  there  is  the 
possible  effect  upon  a  company's  tax  bill 
If  It  compensates  Its  workers  out  of  profits, 
which  are  nondeductible.  Instead  of  In  higher 
wages,  which  are.  Against  these  potentially 
Inflationary  factors,  however,  may  be  held 
the  greater  interest  of  labor  In  promoting 
efficiency  for  the  sake  of  higher  profits,  man- 
agement's freer  hand  on  work  rules,  and  the 
possibility  that  labor  will  push  less  aggres- 
sively for  higher  wages  If  it  h;is  a  stake  In 
profits. 

The  consequences  for  employment  must 
be  judged  mainly  on  the  basis  of  what  this 
type  of  contract  does  to  growth  and  to 
prices.  Faster  growth  will,  over  the  years, 
help  employment  and  reduce  unemployment. 
even  though  In  some  cases  more  lab^ir  may 
be  displaced  by  faster  automation  If  car 
prices  remain  stable  or  decline,  employment 
In  the  automobile  industry  will  also  benefit 
Further  Increases  would  discourage  some 
bviyers  and  aid  foreign  competitors  But 
looking  beyond  the  dollars  and  cents  clauses 
of  the  .igreement.  It  Is  gratifying  to  see  n 
new  route  opening  up  for  wider  distribution 
of  the  fruits  of  industrv 


MENOMINEE  INDIANS  SUFFER 
FROM  STALLED  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editoi  ial.  from  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  of  August  27,  which  sets 
forth  the  plight  of  the  Menominee  In- 
dians resulting  from  the  conflict  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  on  the  Menom- 
inee termination  agreement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Menominee   Relief  Stalled 

Unless  congressional  agreement  Is  reached 
soon,  the  Menominee  Indians  of  Wisconsin 
may  get  no  more  Federal  assistance  to  help 
them  along  the  hard  road  to  independence. 
As  Representative  Laird  (Republican.  Marsh- 
field)  says,  the  "lack  of  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding" being  shown  In  Washington 
Is  difficult  to  comprehend. 

Laird  Is  author  of  a  bill,  passed  by  the 
House  In  May.  to  provide  $1.7  million  In 
health,  education,  and  welfare  grants  to  the 
Menomlnecs  over  6  years.  It  would  also 
grant  $438,000  to  complete  sanitation  fa- 
cilities and  authorize  loans  up  to  $2.5  mil- 
lion to  modernize  the  sawmill  and  lumber- 
ing operations  upon  which  the  Menomlnees 
depend  for  their  livelihood. 

The  Senate  In  June  threw  out  the  health. 
education,  and  welfare  grants,  and  p.ired 
the  loans  to  $1.5  million.  Now  the  legisla- 
tion Is  stuck  In  a  Senate-House  conference 
committee  that  has  been  unable  to  reach 
a  compromise. 

The  Menomlnees  need  the  help  that  the 
original  Laird  bill  would  provide.  Federal 
supervision  officially  ended  April  30  and  the 
Menominee  reservation  became  Menominee 
County,  Wisconsin's  72d.  The  transition,  al- 
though earnestly  planned  for  by  the  Indians 
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and  Stat«  representatives,  would  have  been 
difficult  at  any  time  The  slump  )n  build- 
ing and  the  lumber  business  is  making  the 
changeover  all  the  harder 


REMODELING  OF  HOME  OF  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 
TO  COST  SHOCKING   $150,000 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  of  August  26.  The  article 
is  entitled  '  Lemnitzer  Home  To  Cost 
$150,000.'  I  may  say  this  is  a  shocking 
cost;  it  is  simply  for  the  remodeling  of  a 
home  for  the  Lemnit/er  family  Al- 
though I  have  great  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  the  head  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
StafT.  I  think  this  is  a  very,  very  serious 
extravagance,  and  certainly  is  unwar- 
ranted— $150,000  to  remodel  one  home. 
This  is  enough  money  to  build  three 
beautiful  new  homes  from  the  ground  up. 
This  is  insupportable  extravagance. 
Therefore.  I  think  it  proper  to  call  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Dally  News. 
Aug    26,  1961! 

First     Estimate     Was     $105,000 — Lemnitzer 

Home  To   Cost   $150,000 

(By  L    K    Brldwell) 

US.  taxpayers  probably  will  wind  up  pay- 
ing closer  to  $150,000 — Instead  of  the  $105,000 
being  talked  about — for  a  new  home,  com- 
plete with  10  bathrooms  and  lavatories,  for 
the  Nation's  No    1  military  leader 

Congress  now  has  slapped  a  $20,000  limit 
on  such  projects,  but  this  remcxleli-ig  project 
got  underway  before  the  limit  was  Imposed 

The  future  home  for  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — now  Gen.  Lyman  Lem- 
nitzer— Is  near  completion  on  the  quiet. 
tree-shaded  hilltop  of  nearby  Fort  Myer  It 
Is  being  put  together  from  a  double  house 
which  provided  quarters  for  lesser  military 
figures — two  and  three-star  generals. 

PROBLEM 

Whether  wasteful  or  not.  the  spacious  new 
quiU-ters  will  settle  a  problem  which  long  has 
perplexed  Washington's  rank,  protocol,  and 
soclal-mlnded  military  leaders 

Defense  Department  officials  responsible 
for  the  job  stoutly  defend  the  remodeling 
They  say  Its  cost  will  be  $105,459  But  that 
doesn't  Include  preparing  plans,  construction 
supervision,  certain  outside  construction, 
carpeting,  furnishing,  and  other  Items  The 
total  cost  more  likely  will  be  about  $150,000 

Studies  going  back  to  1957.  ordered  by 
former  President  Eisenhower  and  former  De- 
fense Secretary  Charles  Wilson,  led  to  the 
decision  for  an  official  residence  for  the  JCS 
Chairman. 

The  main  floor  has  been  designed  almost 
entirely  to  meet  the  entertainment  needs  of 
the  JCS  Chairman  The  new  dining  room. 
28  by  36  feet,  will  eiisily  seat   50  people 

The  entire  first  and  second  floors  will  be 
carpeted.  In  part  to  cover  the  patched  floors. 
Where  stairwells  were  removed  and  walls 
changed,  the  holes  were  covered  with  ply- 
wood, rather  than  with  matching  hardwood 
flooring. 

The  house  will  have  a  new  heating  and  alr- 
conditionlng  system  as  well  as  new  plumb- 
ing, wiring,  and  fixtures  Except  for  areas  in 
the  basement  and  on  the  third  floor,  all  walls 
will  be  newly  plastered 

The  Lemnltzers  are  scheduled  to  move  In 
next  Januarv. 


SECOND    FLOOR 

The  second  floor  actually  will  be  General 
Lemnltzer's  private  living  quarters.  Plans 
call  for  a  sunroom  here,  probably  serving  as 
General  Lemnltzers  living  rcKim  The  gen- 
eral also  will  have  a  private  office  on  the 
second  floor  The  master  bedroom  has  two 
baths.  Also  on  the  same  fltwr  are  another 
one    and    a   half   more    baths. 

The  third  floor  will  have  three  bedrooms. 
two  baths,  and  three  storage  rooms 

A  check  of  plans  and  specifications  shows 
that  quality  material  is  being  used  but  plush, 
expensive  appointments  are   few 


SETTLEMENT   OF  THE  METROPOLI- 
TAN OPERA  DISPUTE 

Mr  JAVITS.  Ml.  President,  all  the 
world  hails  the  settlement  of  the  labor 
dispute  which  threatened  to  deny  us  a 
season  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 
Of  cour.'^e.  all  who  are  much  interested  in 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  are  deeply  grati- 
fied that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  inter- 
ceded successfully,  and  that  his  arbitra- 
tion has  been  accepted  Whenever  an 
American  performs  well,  •whatever  may 
be  his  political  party,  it  is  a  matter  of 
gratification  to  all  Americans:  and  that 
is  the  situation  with  respect  to  Secretary 
Goldberg's  part  in  this  case. 

But.  Mr.  President,  this  development 
in  connection  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Co  teaches  a  number  of  things. 
In  the  first  place,  it  shows  how  far  be- 
hind the  rest  of  the  world  we  lag  with 
the  performing  arts  and  the  visual  arts. 
We  are  the  only  nation  m  the  world 
which  has  no  such  program. 

This  situation  is  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  the  officials  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Co.  tell  me  that  after  Secre- 
tary Goldberg's  accompli.shment.  they 
will  have  to  raise  the  additional  funds 
required,  and  that  it  may  be  that  the 
opera  will  have  a  deficit  of  in  excess  of 
$1  million  for  the  coming  season,  whereas 
normally  its  deficits  have  amounted  to 
between  $500,000  and  $700,000.  This 
money  will  have  to  come  from  some- 
where. In  this  case  it  probably  will  have 
to  come  again  from  generous  and  warm- 
hearted New  Yorkers,  whatever  may  be 
their  personal  wealth.  New  Yorkers  are 
traditionally  generous  in  contributing 
to  cultural  activities. 

But  this  is  an  impossible  situation. 
and.  indeed,  it  almost  brought  us  the  na- 
tional calamity  of  a  closed  Metropolitan 
Opera 

Mr  President,  m  our  country  we  do 
much  about  tying  the  world  together,  and 
about  various  forms  of  construction  and 
development,  and  certainly  we  do  enor- 
mous things  about  the  military  security 
of  our  own  country  But  when  it  comes 
to  speaking  with  a  loud  voice  in  terms  of 
the  United  States,  through  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  and  other  media,  and. 
especially,  when  it  comes  to  the  cultural 
activities  of  our  country,  which  are  so 
important  to  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  world — and  today  all  of  us 
well  understand  that — we  move  as  if  we 
were  the  size  of  a  pigmy. 

The  recent  Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  dis- 
pute, in  which  it  was  necessary  to  make 
use  of  the  unique  procedure  of  arbitra- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Presi- 
dent "s  own  representative,  who  success- 
fully   arbitrated    the   dispute,   certainly 


teaches  us  that  we  are  very  much  behind 
the  times,  and  that  in  our  country  there 
is  a  real  cultural  lag. 

In  his  letter  to  the  parties  to  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  dispute,  the  Piesident 
said  that  the  Metropolitan  Opera  is  "a 
truly  international  institution."  and  he 
also  said  that  failure  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  to  open  its  season  would  consti- 
tute an  international  incident. 

The  Russians  have  already  gotten  on 
the  bandwagon;  I  have  transcripts  of 
Ru.ssian  broadcasts  which  sardonically 
quote  one  of  the  country's  musicians  as 
saying.  If  your  child  shows  musical  tal- 
ents, break  his  hand" — as  if  that  rep- 
resent^ed  the  situation  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  intolerable  for  this 
situation  to  confront  a  great  nation  like 
ours,  which  has  taste  and  quality  and 
crealiveness. 

The  necessity  now  is  for  Government 
action.  I  shall  stimulate  such  action 
in  every  way  I  can:  I  shall  do  all  within 
my  power  to  have  our  committees  take 
action  in  this  field 

The  dollar  cost  will  not  be  great.  For 
instance,  in  New  York  City  the  Arts 
Foundation,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
regularly  is  able  to  raise  many  thousajftds 
of  dollars  in  the  form  of  contribution's  to 
the  performing  arts.  On  the  national 
level,  $3  million  of  the  President's  fund 
was  spent  for  international  artistic  ac- 
tivities: but  such  programs  tend  to  be 
inefficient  and  lacking  the  drive  which 
is  supplied  by  moving  through  an  es- 
tablished Government  agency. 

For  instance,  Mr.  President,  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution's  Board  of  Ti-ustees 
is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  organ- 
izations in  the  world,  and  it  maintains 
a  cultural  agency.  It  is  obvious  that 
official  Government  action  along  that 
line  must  now  t)e  taken.  Indeed,  this 
dispute  and  its  resolution  and  the  dan- 
ger we  ran  teach  us  that  we  must  do 
this. 

I  hope  that  we  will  cease  to  be  dere- 
lict in  this  very  critical  area,  and  get 
to  acting. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera  of  New 
York  to  settle  its  differences  with  its 
orchestral  employees.  The  1961-62  sea- 
son will  be  held.  This  is  not  just  a  New 
York  matter.  It  involves  our  entire 
country,  for  the  Met  performs  m  many 
American  cities:  and.  indeed,  it  involves 
the  whole  world,  for  the  international 
prestige  and  stature  of  the  Met  is  un- 
paralleled. 

The  dispute  will  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  This  is 
a  new  departure  It  has  never  been 
done  before. 

During  the  1960  campaign,  the  new 
administration  promised  labor  legisla- 
tion reforms  with  the  end  m  mind  of 
developing  an  arsenal  of  Presidential 
powers  to  deal  with  key  national  labor- 
management  breakdowns.  I  have  al- 
ways favored  this  overall  objective.  Al- 
though the  administrations  efforts  to 
accomplish  this  purpose  by  legislation 
are  stalled  on  dead  center,  the  Secre- 
tary's action  in  this  case  does  constitute 
a  new  weapon  in  the  settlement  of  labor 
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controversies.  In  a  sense,  we  have  a 
case  of  back-door  legislating.  But,  call 
it  what  you  like,  Mr.  President,  the  end 
result  is  highly  favorable.  The  Met  will 
sing  out  again  in  1961. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
personal  gratitude  that  this  settlement 
has  been  reached.  It  is  a  fine  victory 
for  the  arts,  a  field  in  which  the  excel- 
lence of  American  performers  is  becom- 
ing more  pronounced  every  day. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUDGE  LEARNED  HAND 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  this 
Nation  and  the  entire  civilized  world 
suffered  a  keen  loss  2  weeks  ago  in  the 
death  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
jurists  in  our  entire  history.  Judge 
Learned  Hand. 

Nowhere  has  this  loss  been  felt  more 
keenly  than  in  the  north  country— the 
triangle  of  beautiful  forests  and  fertile 
valleys  that  lies  between  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  Lake  Ontario  in  upstate  New 
York— which  nurtured  the  farm  roots 
that  produced  the  great  legal  family  of 
Hand. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial tribute  to  Judge  Hand  from  the 
August  24  issue  of  the  Warrensburg 
News  appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A   Piece  of  the   North   Country   Died 
A   piece  of   the   North   Country  died   last 
Friday    In    New    York's    St.    Luke's   Hospital 
when    the    strong    heart   of    Judge    Learned 
Hand  faltered  and  stopped. 

The  wealth  of  the  Adirondacks  is  not,  and 
never  has  been  In  the  great  trees  of  our  for- 
ests nor  in  the  rich  loam  of  our  valleys.  It 
Is  In  our  people,  whose  character  copies  the 
granite  qualities  of  our  rocks  and  whose  tal- 
ents match  the  fruitful  creatlveness  of  our 
meadows  and  mountains. 

John  Hand  came  to  America  from  Kent, 
England,  and  settled  In  Vermont.  His  son, 
Augustus,  with  his  wife  Elizabeth,  moved  to 
.  EUzabethtown  in  Essex  County  in  1830.  He 
served  as  surrogate,  as  postmaster  and  in 
1838  was  elected  to  Congress.  He  had  two 
sons.  Richard  Lockridge  and  Samuel,  born 
in  EUzabethtown. 

Richard,  who  practiced  law  in  Elizabeth- 
town,  had  a  son  who  was  christened  Augus- 
tus N. 

Samuel  moved  to  Albany.  His  son  was 
named  Learned. 

The  two  grandsons  of  August  Clncannatus 
became  Judge  Hand,  A.,  and  Judge  Hand,  L., 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Circuit. 
Both  were  regarded  as  among  the  greatest 
American  Jurists  and  both  admittedly  de- 
served appointment  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

Augustus  retired  in  1953  and  died  in  1954, 
at  the  age  of  85. 

Learned  Hand  retired  in  1951  but  contin- 
ued to  carry  out  special  assignments. 

In  1960,  President  Elsenhower  appointed 
Judge  Hand  to  the  President's  Commission 
on  National  Goals,  an  appropriate  appoint- 
ment because  Judge  Hand  embodied  ideals 
which  ought  to  shape  our  country's  destiny. 
In  the  tributes  which  have  been  written 
and  spoken  about  Judge  Hand,  this  is  appar- 
ent. In  honoring  him  we,  as  a  nation,  pay 
homage  to  the  best  that  we  are  to  the  best 
that  we  hope  to  become. 

If  Judge  Hand  were  to  sum  up  the  qual- 
ity he  most  wanted  to  see  In  America,  he 
would  probably  use  the  word' "tolerance." 
For  that  was  the  theme  of  one  of  his  most 
quoted  essays:  "The  Spirit  of  Liberty": 


"The  spirit  of  liberty  Is  the  spirit  which  Is 
not  too  sure  that  it  is  right. 

"The  spirit  of  liberty  is  the  spirit  which 
seeks  to  understand  the  minds  of  other  men 
and  women.  The  spirit  of  liberty  la  the 
spirit  which  weighs  their  inierests  aloiig^iide 
its  own  without  bias. 

"The  spirit  of  liberty  remembers  that  not 
even  a  sparrow  falls  to  earth  unheeded. 

"The  spirit  of  liberty  is  the  spirit  of  Him 
who,  nearly  2,000  years  ago.  t.xught  maoklnd 
a  lesson  that  it  has  never  learned,  but  has 
never  quite  forgotten:  that  there  may  be  a 
kingdom  where  the  least  shall  be  heard  and 
considered  side  by  side  with  the  greatesjt." 


FIEPORT    ON    DISTRIBUTION    OF 
OBSCENE  LITERATURE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  vicioud  rackets  now  operating 
in  this  country  is  the  traffic  in  obacene 
literature.  This  noxious  trade  is  par- 
ticularly dangerous  because  it  is  directed 
at  the  minds  of  the  very  young. 

It  is  no  overstatement  to  say  that  ob- 
scene literature  is  a  threat  against  the 
moral  fiber  of  the  next  generation  of 
Americans.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
unless  action  is  taken  quickly,  this  vast 
and  lucrative  business  will  become  a 
major  department  in  the  empire  of  or- 
ganized crime. 

The  Senate,  through  passage  of  S.  162. 
which  would  set  up  a  Commission  To 
Study  Obscene  and  Noxious  Mate-rial, 
has  shown  that  it  is  aware  of  its  responsi- 
bilities in  this  matter.  Unfortunately, 
the  other  body  has  not  yet  acted  on  this 
important  legislation. 

A  len;.ithy  article  m  the  current  issue 
of  St.  Jude.  a  publication  of  the  Claretian 
Fathers,  documents  with  unprecedented 
thoroughness  the  full  extent  of  this 
threat.  I  recommend  that  all  Members 
of  Congress  read  this  article,  written  by 
Bob  Brizzolara,  in  its  entirety.  It  gives 
a  very  full  picture  of  the  trade  that  is 
menacing  the  children  of  this  country- 

Because  of  its  length,  I  will  not  ask 
that  the  entire  article  be  printed  Iji  the 
Congressional  Record.  The  theme  of 
the  article  is  so  illuminating,  however, 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  appear  several 
extended  excerpts  from  Smut,  the  Chil- 
dren's Plague,"  by  Bob  Brizzolara.  a  St. 
Jude  reporter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Smut:  The  Children's  Plaotte 
(By  Bob  Brizzolara  1 

There  is  a  black  plague  sweeping  tije  Na- 
tion more  devastating  than  the  one  that 
ravaged  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  Its 
principal  victims  are  children  and  adoleb- 
cents,  aitliough,  like  its  ancient  predecessor, 
it  destroys  adults  as  well.  Clergymen,  edu- 
cators, sociologists,  city.  State,  and  Federal 
law-enforcement  agencies  are  hard  pressed 
to  curb  it — and  often  disagree  as  to  method. 

The  children's  plague  is  pornography.  Us 
name,  however,  is  legion:  obscenity,  sexual 
depravity,  sadism — the  entire  spectrum  of 
carnality  usually  in  printed  or  photographic 
form,  or  both.  It  is  sold  by  the  ton  pri- 
marily to  elementary  and  high  school  boys 
and  girls.  Approximately  1  million  Ghildren 
are  being  solicited  by  mall  order  pornogra- 
phers  each  year,  according  to  the  U.S  Poet 
Office  Department,  which  last  year  received 
70.000  separate  complaints  from  parents. 
The  commercial  filth  by  mail  is  estimated  to 


be  a  half-billlon-dollar-a-year  racket  and 
growing  more  lucrative  by  the  day.  thanks 
to  hobbling  court  decisions,  light  prlcon 
sentences  and  fines,  and  public  apathy. 

Side  by  side  with  the  mail-order  smut 
peddlers  are  the  incredibly  prolific  pub- 
lishers of  obscene  paperback  books  and  mag- 
azines considered  to  gross  at  lc;^t  a  billion 
dollars  annually 

Tliose  concerned  declare  that  no  act  of 
subversion  planned  by  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy could  be  more  effective  in  shredding 
the  Nation's  moral  fabric  than  the  lethal 
effects  of  pornography.  While  it  is  not  Im- 
possible that  some  of  the  material  now  sold 
is  Kremlin  inspired.  Ironically  the  Reds  need 
not  work  too  hard  at  this.  They  are  well 
aided  by  thousands  of  amoral,  dollar-crazed 
Americans,  many  of  them  militant  In  de- 
fense of  their  constitutional  rights  to  pan- 
der to  man's  baser  passions  and  their  con- 
sequent  fallout;    perversion   and   depravity. 

Sex  crimes  have  skyrocketed  in  virtually 
every  American  community,  particularly  In 
urban  areas.  In  Chicago  crimes  against  chil- 
dren in  1959  were  second  only  to  forcible 
rape  cases  Jack  M.ibley.  crusading  Chicago 
newspaperman,  estimates  there  are  at  letist 
14,000  known  sex  criminals  loose  in  Chicago 
who,  in  a  year's  time,  escaped  detection,  were 
freed,  or  given  probation  with  short  Jail 
sentences  of  less  than  1  year.  By  1062  It 
is  expected  that  we  will  arrest  1  million 
children  for  major  crimes.  Already  50  i>er- 
cent  of  major  crimes  are  committed  by 
minors. 

J,  Edgar  Hoover.  Chief  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  attributes  the  Nation  s 
rising  sex  crimes  directly  to  commercial 
pornography: 

"We  know  that  In  an  overwhelmingly  large 
number  of  cases,  sex  crime  is  associated  with 
pornography.  We  know  that  sex  criminals 
read  It.  are  cletu-ly  Influenced  by  It.  I  believe 
pornoj^rap'iy  Is  a  major  cause  of  »ex  violence  " 
His  view  Is  supported  by  virtually  every 
reputable  authority.  Dr  Nicholas  O.  Frlg- 
nato.  chief  neuropsychlatrlst  and  medical 
director  of  Phil.idelphia's  municipal  court, 
could  well  serve  as  a  spokesman  with  this 
Indictment ; 

"Pornography  Is  an  Instrument  of  delln- 
qxiency.  It  is  an  Insldif.iis  threat  to  moral, 
mental,  and  physical  health.  It  debases  the 
true  meaning  and  function  of  sex;  It  leads 
to  excessive  eroticl.sm,  morbid  preoccupation 
with  sex.  and  It  Incites  to  Immoral  and  amtl- 
soclal  behavior." 

•  •  a  •  • 

If   your  son  or  daughter  has  ever   ordered 
a  pen  knife,  doll,  camera,  flower  seeds — any- 
thing— by   mall  or  had   their  name   and   ad- 
dress listed  in  a  school  directory  or  yearbfiok, 
chances    are    Increasing    that    they    may    be 
solicited  to  purchase  pornography  by  explicit 
offers     as     those     above,     and     worse.     The 
Kefauver   committee   reports  uncounted   in- 
stances of  obscene  circulars  sent  to  children 
as  young  as   10  or    12.     The  mail   order   sin 
merchants    hunger     for     better     and    newer 
mailing    lists,    particularly    those    of    school 
children  and   teenagers  who,  once   "hooked" 
In  the  manner  of  dope  addicts,  form  a  faith- 
ful and  steady  market  for  future  purchases, 
In  one  grade  school  In  Los  Angeles  600  pieces 
of    pornographic    material    were    confiscated 
from    schoolchildren    in    a    2 -month    period. 
It    Is    also    naive    to    assume    that    Catholic 
schoolchildren,  both  boys  and  girls,  are  Im- 
mune   from    the    children's    plague.     Nuns, 
brothers,  and  priests  are  discovering  pornog- 
raphy not  only  in  classrooms  but  in  church 
and  in  sacristies  on  the  persons  of  altar  boys. 
Its  effect  In  a  classroom  is  electric.     One 
nun  In  a  mldwestern  suburb  .said:  "We  can 
always    tell    when    this   stuff    Is    making    the 
rounds.     You    can    sense    It    in    the    room. 
When  this  happens  we  question  each  pupil 
individually    untU    we    uncover    the    rotten 
truth." 
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James  Jackson  Kllpatrlck,  author  of  'The 
Smut  Peddlers'  (Doubleday.  »4  50  > ,  has  writ- 
ten one  of  the  best  dt>cumented  exposes  of 
smut  rackets  to  date  Editor  of  the  Rich- 
mond News  Leader,  Newspaperman  Kllpat- 
rlck spent  6  months  Investigating  both  mail 
order  and  newsstand  obscenity.  Using  three 
pen  names  he  dredged  up  a  nauseating  dung 
heap  of  erotica  by  mall. 

New  York  and  Los  Angeles,  says  Kllpat- 
rlck, are  the  major  sources  of  pornography 
for  two  reasons  the  availability  of  models 
and  photographic  facilities  and  tolerant  Fed- 
eral Judges  loath  to  impose  heavy  sentences 
The  Los  Angeles  syndicates  operate  behind 
a  "buxom  front  of  girls'  clubs,"  he  says, 
"The  pitch  Is  always  tlie  same  Alice  Jane, 
Ilene,  and  Shirley  arc  four  starlets  who  tried 
real  hard  but  didn't  make  the  movies'  '  The 
girls,  of  course,  are  subterfuges  for  the  por- 
nography pros,  mostly  men  They  oJTer  sets 
of  12  photos  for  J3:  set*  of  12  slides  of  the 
girls  "as  you  like  them,"  es  95;  the  whole 
works — 48  photos  and  48  slides.  $30  Stag 
movies  are  available — starring  the  girls,  of 
course — from  $6  to  $20.  "and  every  pur- 
chaser gets  a  friendly  hand'*Titten  letter 
from  the  gal  of  his  choice" 

The  advertising  copy  of  most  mall  order 
rot  plainly  is  intended  t<j  produce  one  re- 
turn first  of  all  names  Names  and  ao- 
dresses  "The  racket  will  take  the  willing 
sucker  for  Just  as  much  as  the  sucker  can 
be  tAken."  wrlt<'s  Kllpatrlck  "Preying  upon 
adolescents,  curious  girls,  sex-hunpry  old 
men,  the  pornography  factories  will  fill  any 
order  that  promises  a  ready  profit  "  The 
filth  merchants  aim  the  bulk  of  their  ^rarba^e 
at  the  so-called  normal  male  animal  How- 
ever, should  he  tire  of  photos  and  movies  he 
can  readily  obtain  novelties,  playing  cards, 
peephole  viewers,  jigsaw  puzzles,  erotic  re- 
cordings, suggestive  statuettes,  and  lewd 
chlnaware  (He  may  even  obtain  ""girl  get- 
ting" advice  "Oo  to  church  You  dont  have 
to    be   reliplous      Just   go  "") 

These  objets  d"art  are  the  "refinements' 
of  the  smut  racket  sold  by  mall  and  mobile 
salesmen  near  schools  and  gathering  places 
Tlie  stockpiles  are  fabulous.  In  one  of  the 
biggest  raids  la  the  history  of  New  York 
City,  postal  officers  confi.scated  14  tons  of 
obscene  material  from  a  single  source.  It 
waa  valued  at  *«78.0O0  and  required  more 
than  a  month  for  a  team  of  three  Inspectors, 
four  clerks,  and  two  laborers  to  inventory. 
•  •  •  •  » 

What  is  the  answer? 

What  can  apprehensl.e  parents  do  to  wipe 
out  this  aspect  of  the  children's  plague? 

"Vigorous  prosecution""  sav  Inspectors 
Dunne  and  Kelley. 

"Tougher  laws,"  say  jurists,  youth  leaders, 
and  educators. 

Meanwhile.  ex-Postmaster  General  Arthur 
E  Summerfield  outlines  three  step?  if  ver- 
min begin  to  Infest  your  mailbox 

1.  Save  all  the  materials  received,  includ- 
ing envcIoi>es  and  ail  enclosures 

2  Rejxjrt  the  matter  to  your  local  post- 
master and   turn    the   material   over  to   him. 

3  Stand  ready  to  sign  a  formal  complaint 
and  testify  if  necessary. 

Unless  this  insidious  racket  Is  smashed 
by  direct  public  and  official  action.  Summer- 
field  envisions  this  dark  future: 

"The  obscenity  business,  with  its  vast 
revenue,  will  be  taken  over  by  organized 
crime  to  a  far  greater  extent  It  will  be- 
come a  gigantic  organized  racket,  with  mil- 
lions more  of  our  children  its  principal  vic- 
tims. The  undermining  of  the  moral  fiber 
of  the  Nation's  children  will  spread;  with 
the  poisoning  of  Increasing  millions  of 
minds.  Sex  crimes  will  be  spreading  blight 
on  our  society  and  will  become  far  more 
prevalent  than  they  are  today  And  overall. 
we  could  expect  an  ultimate  breakdown  of 
order  and  decency  In  this  country" 

This  applies  as  well  to  all  forms  of  com- 
mercial smut.  Including  the  hard-core,  polnt- 


of-purchase  material,  pornographic  paper- 
back novels,  and  'girlie"  and  nudist  maga- 
zines which,  unhappily  constitutes  yet  an- 
other chapter  in  the  sordid  American  saga 
of   the  children's   plague. 

•  •  •  *  • 

In  the  realm  of  periodicals  there  arises  a 
precious  point  of  constitutionality  which 
guarantees  freedom  of  the  press  And  it  is 
here  that  the  battle  rages  between  those 
who  would  seek  the  protection  of  the  Con- 
stitution for  their  own  nefarious  ends  and 
those  who  hold  with  Cardinal  Spellman  that 
■perhaps  the  most  widespread  and  popular 
form  of  perversion  Is  the  perversion  of  "free- 
dom '  When  hypocrites  apply  this  sacred 
term  to  contemptible  schemes  In  order  to 
prey  upon  the  weaknesses  of  unformed  char- 
acter under  the  banner  of  'freedom  of  speech' 
or  freedom  of  the  press'  tliey  are  not  only 
victimizing  our  children  taut  endangering 
our  Nation's  treasured  heritage." 

Various  courts  at  different  times  have 
handed  down  decisions  on  obscenity  which 
have  later  been  reversed  or  revised  by  virtue 
of  new  interpretations,  '  new  mores  "  Today, 
'  particular  book  may  be  legally  obscene  un- 
der one  State's  law  and  not  another;  ob- 
scene in  one  State  and  not  obscene  under  a 
Federal  postal  prosecution  in  another. 
Recently,  many  State  and  municipal  ob- 
scenity laws  have,  when  contested,  been 
found  unconstitutional  or  defective  Penal- 
ties also  vary  and  for  the  most  part  are  light 
Recently,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  that  the  protection  of  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  of  freedom  of  expres- 
sion does  not  extend  to  obscenity  It  also 
defined  obscenity  as: 

Whether  to  the  average  person,  applying 
contemporary  community  standards,  the 
dominant  theme  of  the  material  taken  as  a 
whole  appeals  to  the  prurient  interest." 

The  law.  jealous  of  restricting  any  freedom, 
is  strictly  construed  By  this  definition  a 
book  may  be  judged  to  violate  the  contem- 
po.'-ary  community  standards  of.  say.  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  but  not  a  presumably  more 
sophisticated  communitv.  for  example  New 
York 

The  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  United  States, 
in  their  meeting  in  1957,  defended  the  prin- 
ciple of  minimal  restraint  but  noted  that 
"between  the  legally  punishable  and  the 
morally  good  there  exists  a  wide  gap.  If  we 
are  content  to  accept  as  morally  inoffensive 
all  that  is  legally  punishable  we  have  lowered 
greatly  our  moral  standards  It  must  be 
recognized  that  civil  legislation  by  Itself 
do«?s  not  constitute  an  adequate  standard 
of  morality" 

It  was  to  bridge  this  gap  between  the 
legally  accept^ible  and  the  community  moral 
standard  that  the  Catholic  bishops  "in  1938 
organized  the  National  Office  for  Decent  Lit- 
erature 33  East  Congress  Parkway,  Chicago. 
Ill  .  and  headed  it  with  Msgr  Thomas  J 
Fitzgerald  He,  incidentally,  added  his  own 
{XTstscrlpt  to  the  bishops'  statement  when 
he  said ; 

"God  help  future  generations  if  the  legal 
standard  becomes  the  community  standard" 
Tlie  purpose  of  NODL,  as  defined  by  the 
bishops  is  to  set  in  motion  moral  forces 
against  lascivious  literature  threatening 
moral,  social,  and  national  life  In  no  sense 
is  the  office  exclusively  a  Catholic  movement. 
Primarily  it  Is  a  service  organization  coordi- 
nating activities  and  supplying  information 
for  and  to  all  interested  groups  It  is  rec- 
ognized even  by  its  opponents  as  the  largest 
and  most  active  organization  in  the  field  of 
private  action  against  obscenity 

NODL  lists  as  objectionable  reading  for 
youths  those  publications  which,  among 
other  things,  glorify  crime,  exploit  horror, 
cruelty  or  violence,  portray  sex  facts  of- 
fensively or  feature  indecent,  lewd,  or  sug- 
gestive photographs  or  illustrations  Thanks 
to  Its  code  and  efforts,  the  former  comic 
books  of  ill  repute  have,  for  the  most  part. 


cleaned  up  their  contents  by  self-policing  of 
the  Comic  Magazine  Association  of  America. 
NODL  has  also  established  good  working  re- 
lations With  the  major  publishers  and  peri- 
("KJlcal  distributors,  many  of  whom  wlllinglv 
cooperate  with  the  national  office's  work. 

NODLs  evaluation  system  Is  virtuallv 
unique  A  committee  of  five  mothers  of 
grammer  school  or  teenage  children  receives 
a  specified  number  of  books  and  periodicals 
to  review  regularly.  Each  member  of  the 
committee  reads  each  book  in  the  light  of 
the  NODL  code  and  evaluates  it  as  ili  un- 
objectionable. (2i  borderline,  or  i3)  objec- 
tionable. If  all  five  reviewers  find  the  book 
unobjectionable  it  is  added  to  the  accepta- 
ble list.  If  fotir  of  the  five  mothers  con- 
sider the  book  unsuitable  It  Is  listed  as  ob- 
jectionable. If  they  vote  it  borderline  the 
NODL  takes  no  further  action  On  the  same 
general  t.asis.  magazii:ies  and  comic  books 
are  also  reviewed  NODL  listings  are  avail- 
able on  request. 

Other  organizations  very  much  m  the 
front  lines  are  the  Christian  Brothers  Boys 
Associatidn  headed  by  Brother  H  Basil. 
P.S.C  .  of  De  La  Salle  High  School,  Chicago: 
Citizens  for  Decent  Literature.  Inc..  3901 
Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  Churchmen  s 
Commiss:on  for  Decent  Publications,  1405 
G  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC  ;  and  Amer- 
icans for  Moral  Decency.  173  West  Madison, 
Chicago,  111  Jewish  Rabbinical  Council 
and  othfr  Protestant  groups  such  as  the 
Board  fcr  Christian  Social  Action  of  the 
Amencar.  Lutheran  Chu.'-ch.  to  name  a  few, 
are  waglig  the  fight  with  vigor. 

How  fffective  are  these  organizations'' 
Evidence  is  considerable.  NODL  suggests 
carefully  blueprinted  methods  for  local  citi- 
zens groi.ps  to  work  effectively  through  or- 
ganized Ixal  action  CFM.  Holy  Name,  and 
other  church  organizations,  as  well  as 
many  nonsectarian  and  interdenominational 
groups,  follow  the  steps  outlined  by  NODL 
These  include  visits  by  members  "to  local 
retailers  suggesting  removal  of  books,  and 
magazines  considered  objectionable.  Re- 
tailers, who  in  the  main  cooperate,  are  often 
dismayed  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  periodi- 
cals left  n  volume  too  large  for  them  to 
evaluate  personally  after  each  delivery. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  local  drug- 
gist or  grocer  will  welcome  the  regular  visits 
by  NODL-lnspired  members  who  volunteer 
to  check  the  books  and  magazines  When  a 
retailer  rt  fuses  to  cooperate  NODL  advises 
polite  witidrawal  "Little  is  ever  gained  by 
argument  but  silence  can  often  be  most 
effective  "  Some  dealers  will  wail  the  cliche 
plaint,  ■"'V.'hy  pick  on  me''  I  have  tc  take 
the  Junk  In  order  to  get  the  good  stuff." 
Answer;  Block-buying  or  Job-lot  policy  is 
now  illegal  in  most  States  because  of  the'en- 
actment  of  tie-in  sale  laws  If  a  dealer  in- 
sists that  this  is  still  the  case  the  NODL- 
motivated  groups  approach  the  distributor 
and  ask,  in  effect.  "How  come?" 

In  Cincinnati  some  highly  effective  work 
was  accomplished  through  the  organization 
of  a  cltywide  women's  division  under  the 
auspices  cf  the  Citizens  for  Decent  Litera- 
ture. A  remarkable  army  of  9.000  volunteer 
workers  vas  assembled  In  1  day  by  d^jor- 
bcll  ringh-g.  Seventy  thousand  women  were 
enlisted  to  support  Citizens  for  Decent  Lit- 
erature objectives 

"Operat.on  Newsft.a,«d"  m  Coral  Gables. 
Fla  ,  was  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  exam- 
ple of  an  aroused  citizenry  in  action  against 
printed  smut.  A  Decent  Literature  Council 
representing  46  community  organizations 
succeeded  not  only  lii  driving  pornography 
from  Coral  Gables  newsstands  and  book- 
racks  but  also  was  instrumental  in  per- 
suading the  Florida  General  Assembly  to 
adopt  strong  new  antiobscenity  laws  The 
American  Legion  AiutUlary.  State  Federa- 
tion of  "Women's  Clubs,  and  the  Flc-ida  Asso- 
ciation  of  Juvenile  Judges   all    united   with 
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with  Citizens  for  Decent  Literature  In  the 
drive. 

The  Christian  Brothers  Boys  Association, 
through  Its  speakers"  bureau,  has  spotlighted 
the  problem  and  contributed  to  Its  solution, 
particularly  in  suburban  Chicago.  In  Gran- 
ite City  and  Springfield,  111.,  other  groups — 
and  Individuals  on  their  own — waged  effec- 
tive warfare  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
reading  aloud  extensively  at  meetings  some 
of  the  typically  lurid  and  lewd  book  passages 
readily  obtainable  anywhere  In  town. 

The  inevitable  cry  of  "censorship"  and 
"freedom  of  the  press"  always  arises.  In 
some  Instances  overzealousness  may  have 
Justified  the  complaint  but  the  organized 
combatants  a»e  learning  the  law  so  that  they 
can  fight  ultimately  on  the  only  effective 
level — the  law  and  the  courts.  Monslgnor 
Fitzgerald  of  NODL  acknowledges  a  certain 
period  of  trial  and  error.  If  not  naivete  in 
NODL's  original  approach  to  its  work.  To- 
day he  hopes  for  the  enactment  of  stronger 
statutes  that  will  provide  at  least  minimal 
restraint  on  publishers  and  other  offenders. 
"In  that  way,"  he  says,  "perhaps  the  pub- 
lishers will  set  their  sights  Just  a  little 
higher  than  the  minimtim  in  order  to  play 
it  safe." 

The  antidote  to  the  children's  plague 
rests,  as  it  must,  upon  the  citizen,  individ- 
ually and  collectively.  It  does  not  suffice  to 
rail  at  the  courts  and  the  law  and  let  it  go 
at  that.  "Government,"  says  Monslgnor 
Francis  J.  Laliy,  editor  of  the  Boston  Pilot, 
"cannot  be  unmindful  of  public  morality, 
to  be  sure  •  •  •  but  government  concerns 
Itself  about  the  acts  of  Its  citizens,  not  their 
Ideas."  Therefore,  he  continues,  it  Is  not 
the  province  of  the  individual  citizen  to  at- 
tack the  courts  or  lawmakers  "Jis  If  to  say 
that  they  should  Judge  and  legislate  in  terms 
of  the  minutest  implications  of  the  moral 
law."  He  calls  for  "a  strong  and  intelligent 
public  opinion  (which)  must  be  directed  at 
those  who  produce  and  distribute  question- 
able material  so  that  the  climate  of  the  so- 
ciety has  itself  an  effect  on  the  standards  of 
morality  in  art.  This  Is  where  much  of  our 
present  problem  lies  " 

To  Influence  morality  of  art  of  which  the 
Monslgnor  speaks,  NODL,  CDL,  AMD,  CBBA, 
and  others  espouse  positive  programs  by 
urging  parents  to  foster  good  reading  and 
reading  habits  In  the  home  and  out;  support 
drives  for  newer  and  better  libraries  and 
book  fairs;  compliment  publishers,  whole- 
salers, and  retailers  who  stock  good  litera- 
ture— the  positive  possibilities  are  endless. 
Brother  Basil  lays  great  stress  on  the  value 
of  even  one  voice  raised  in  protest.  "Each 
of  us  speaking  out  in  our  own  behalf  can 
work  wonders.  I've  seen  it  happen  many 
tinies.    Let  your  voice  be  heard." 

Until  this  dual  program  Is  effected  to 
combat  immorality  and  foster  morality,  the 
children's  plague  will  continue  in  its  spirit- 
ual slaughter  of  the  innocents.  Perhaps  no 
one  better  epitomized  the  scope  and  dread- 
ful ramification  of  this  new  diabolism  than 
a  school  nurse  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who 
wrote : 

"I  work  in  elementary  and  junior  high 
school  and  watch  much  of  the  delinquency 
in  tlae  making,  the  erotic  absorption  ox  sex- 
ual subjects,  the  blocks  to  learning  (that) 
are  appalling.  What  do  I  tell  an  11-year-old 
boy  who  hands  over  a  group  of  pornographic 
photos  and  who  has  even  been  paddled  for 
picking  up  girls'  dresses?  What  do  I  say  to 
a  mother  when  I  ask  her  to  take  her  seventh- 
grader  into  a  clinic  becau.'^e  she  was  named 
as  a  VD  contact?  What  do  I  say  to  a  teacher 
who  Is  crying  because  a  group  of  seventh 
grnde  girls  leave  a  dirty,  filthy  bit  of  hand- 
drawn  obscenity  with  remarks  about  her  on 
her  desk?  I  was  shown  four  big  stacks  of 
textbooks  too  filled  with  hand-drawn  ob- 
srenities  to  be  further  usable." 

She  concludes  solemnly — and  ominously: 
"I  can  see  the  day  when  our  children  will 
rightfully  curse  us  for  our  present  apathy." 


U.S.  POLICIES  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  every  so 
often  agencies  of  our  Government  seem 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  Israel  is  the 
only  real  democracy  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  most  recent  actions  in  that  cate- 
gory are  detailed  in  two  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  Jewish  Exponent,  a 
newspaper  published  in  Philadelphia.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Capit.\l  Spotlight 
(By  Milton  Friedman) 

W'ashington. — Despite  a  covert  State  De- 
partment bid  for  Arab  favor  by  "leaking" 
views  that  Israel  should  use  its  funds  to 
finance  Arab  refugee  repatriation  rather 
than  rocket  research.  Israel's  multistage 
rocket  achievement  made  a  cosmic  hit  with 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration and  the  U.S.  Defense  Department. 

U.S.  military  forces.  Influenced  by  Gen. 
S.  L.  A.  Marshall  and  others,  have  long 
had  an  affinity  for  Israel.  West  Point  and 
the  Naval  Academy,  in  asse.'^smenta  of  world 
armies,  laud  Israel  tactical  achievements. 
Since  several  Arab  states  are  armed  with 
Soviet  weapons  and  some  US  officers  recall 
the  Egyptians'  failure  to  defend  their  own 
territory  against  Rommel's  Nazi  legions,  the 
American  military  establishment  lacks  af- 
fection for  the  Arabs.  Israels  Sinai  Tictory 
is  even  studied  by  US.  armored  forces 

Port  Benning  and  other  US  military  posts 
have  warmly  received  Israel  Army  guests. 
Yet  when  Israel  attempts  to  purcha.se  arms 
of  types  unavailable  from  France  and  Britain 
the  Israelis  often  await  export  licenses  that 
never  seem  to  obtain  final  anproval.  The 
licenses  remain  "under  study"  as  years  pass 
and  administrations  change. 

But  military  sources  are  quick  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  all  arms  export  licenses 
must  obtain  final  approval  from  the  State 
Department.  Even  if  equipment  is  gather- 
ing dust  In  huge  arsenals,  the  military  men 
cannot  release  it  without  State  Department 
export  licenses. 

When  Israel's  rocket  made  the  headlines. 
oSaclals  of  both  NASA  and  the  Per-tagon 
Indicated  both  surprise  and  plea.'iUre  at 
Israel's  technological  progress. 

Why  did  a  different  response  come  from 
the  State  Department?  The  Department  is 
currently  obsessed  with  portents  of  ttie  com- 
ing simamit  conference  of  neutral  nations  in 
Yugoslavia.  President  Nasser  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  along  with  Yugoslavia's  Tito 
and  Cuba's  Castro,  will  chart  a  course  for 
over  a  score  of  nations.  Many  are  Meislwn 
states. 

The  Department  envisages  a  "fluid  policy  ' 
for  the  Middle  East  to  lure  the  Unite*!  Arab 
Republic  and  other  Arab  nations  from  the 
Communist  bloc.  Mindful  of  the  many  new 
nations  that  have  emerged  in  Africa.,  some 
Islamic,  the  Department  is  prep.aring  for  the 
September  session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly. 

It  has  been  facetiously  suggested  here 
that  Israel  split  itself  into  three  separate 
republics  to  enhance  its  bloc  voting  power 
at  the  UN.  A  Ncgev  Republic.  Galilee  Re- 
public, and  Yarkon  Republic  would  have 
three  votes  instead  of  Israel's  sole  ballot. 

The  likelihood  that  President  Kennedy 
will  meet  with  Nasser  in  the  United  States 
this  autumn  is  great.  However,  administra- 
tion sources  insist  that  such  developments, 
including  even  revival  of  demands  by  the 
United  States  for  Israeli  compensation  and 
repatriation  of  the  .\rab  refugees,  do  not 
bespeak  an  anti-Israel  policy. 

Walworth  Barbour,  newly  designated 
American  Ambassador  in  Tel  Aviv,  seid  on 


arrival  that  American  policy  had  not 
changed  since  America  recognized  Israel  In 
1948.  This  assertion  puzzled  observers  who 
have  witnessed  change  after  change. 

A  position  Is  taken  that  Israeli  conces- 
sions on  the  "festering  sore"  of  the  Arab 
refugees  is  urgent  Nothing  is  said  about 
Arab  c  incessions  on  the  boycott  and  block- 
ade. The  Arabs,  of  course,  have  no  intention 
of  permitting  any  acttial  solution  of  the 
refugee  issue  short  of  the  total  destruction 
of  Israel. 
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United  ST.^Tl:s-Ax.\B  Relations 

The  American  Jewish  Committee  could 
not  have  been  more  forthright  when,  in  ef- 
fect, it  warned  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
that  in  catering  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Arab  League  at  the  expense  of  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  the  American  citizen,  he  is 
Jeopardizing  the  prestige  and  the  good  name 
of  this  country. 

His  action  Is  in  total  disregard  and  In 
actual  defiance  of  the  policy  set  forth  on  a 
number  of  occasions  by  the  President 
himself. 

The  memorandum  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  entitled  Invasion  of  Amer- 
ican Rights  on  the  Part  of  the  Arab  League 
Nations,"  is  both  an  Indictment  and  a  call  U, 
respect  of  the  fundionental  principles  of 
equality  of  American  citizenship  It  force- 
fully reminds  the  State  Department  that 
"the  dignity  of  the  United  States,  its  statu.s 
as  a  champion  of  universal  rights,  demands 
that  this  invasion  be  promptly  reF>elled  " 

As  indicated  in  these  columns  on  previous 
occasions,  the  disparity  between  the  two 
major  arms  of  our  Government,  namely  the 
utterances  of  the  President  and  the  action 
of  his  personally  chosen  Secretary  of  State 
have  become  increasingly  pronounced  and 
increasingly  distressing.  There  is  real  dan- 
ger lurking  In  this  tiirpe  of  double  bookkeep- 
ing. In  exposing  this  Intolerable  situation 
and  its  Involvement  In  the  manner  11  did, 
the  American  Jewish  Committee  has  ren- 
dered a  distinct  service  to  the  entire  com- 
munity. 


THE  CALENDAR 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   If  not.  morning  business  is  clo.sed. 

Undor  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, at  the  conclusion  of  morning  busi- 
ness, the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  bills  on  the  calendar  to 
which  there  is  no  objection,  beginning 
with  Order  No.  741. 

Mr.  BIBLR  Mr.  President,  before  be- 
ginning the  call  of  the  calendar,  start- 
ing with  Calendar  No.  741.  which  is  H.R. 
6309,  I  suggest  the  t.bsence  of  a  quorum. 

Tile  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poi-e.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.-'cnt  that  the  order  for 
the  quor-um  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT'  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  that 
imder  the  order  of  last  Friday  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideiation  of  mea.sures 
on  the  calendar  to  which  there  is  no 
objection,  commencing  with  Calendar 
No.  741. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  clerk  will  state  the 
first  measure  on  the  calendar. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

Tlie  bill  (H.R.  6309)  to  amend  title  VI 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  increase  certain 
limitations  in  payments  on  account  of 
operating-differential  subsidy  under  such 
title,  was  announced  as  first  in  order. 

Mr.  HART  I  ask  that  the  bill  go 
over,  Mr.  President,  as  not  properly  cal- 
endar business. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (HR.  6732>,  to  amend  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended, 
to  encourage  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  American-flag  vessels  built 
in  American  shipycirds.  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  bill  CO  over,  by  request. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  *H.R.  468)  to  amend  .section 
1073  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  the 
Fupitive  Felon  Act,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  HART.  Over,  Mr.  President,  by 
request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  biU  Will  be  passed  over. 


PROTECTION  OF  CONSUMERS  FROM 
FRALTDULENT  MISREPRESENTA- 
nON  OF  ARTICLES  OF  MERCHAN- 
DISE 

The  Senate'  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  1186)  to  facilitate  the  protection 
of  consumers  of  articles  of  merchandise 
composed  in  whole  or  m  part  of  gold  or 
silver  from  fraudulent  misrepresentation 
concerning  the  quality  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes,  wliich  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  with 
amendments,  on  p>age  1,  line  7,  after 
'■1906".  to  sti-ike  out  "<34  Stat.  261;  15 
use.  297 >•'  and  insert  "^34  Stat.  260, 
15  use.  294  et  seq.)";  on  page  2,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  21.  to  strike  out  "such 
pcr.son.  firm,  corporation,  or  association 
shall  before  depositing  such  article  in 
the  United  States  mails  or  causing  such 
article  to  be  distributed  within  the 
United  States  or  any  of  its  possessions" — 
and.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert  "such  per- 
son, firm,  corporation,  or  association,  be- 
fore depositing  any  such  article  manu- 
factured or  manufactured  and  imported 
six  months  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  in  the  United  States  mails,  or 
causing  such  article  to  be  so  depasited, 
for  transmission  thereby,  or  delivering 
such  article  or  causing  such  article  to  be 
delivered  to  any  common  carrier  for 
transportation  from  one  State,  territory, 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  any  other 
State,  territory,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  said  District,  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  or  transporting  such 
article  or  causing  such  article  to  be 
transported  from  one  State,  territory,  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  or  from 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  any  other 
State,  territory,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  said  District,  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  shall — "  and  on  page 
4,  line  11,  to  strike  out  "<b)  '  and  insert 
"Sec.  2.":  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives     of     the     United     States    of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
secUon  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  for- 
bidding the  importation,  eipwrtation.  or 
carriage  In  Interstate  commerce  of  falsely 
sUimped  articles  of  merchandise  made  of 
gold  (ir  silver  or  their  alloys,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  June  13,  1906  i  34  Stat. 
260,    15  use.  294  et  seq  i .  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  therein,  immediately  alter 
the  section  number  "Sec.  4.  ",  the  subsection 
designation  "(a)";  and 

( 2 )  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection  • 

"(b)  Whenever  any  person,  firm,  corpora- 
tion, or  association — 

"(1)  applies  or  causes  to  be  applied  to 
any  article  of  merchandise  intended  for  sale 
or  customarily  sold  as  a  complete  product  to 
consumers  within  the  United  St.;ites  or  any 
of  its  possessions,  by  stamping,  branding,  en- 
graving, or  otherwise,  any  quality  mark  or 
stamp  indicating  or  purporting  to  indicate 
that  such  article  is  made  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  guld  or  silver  or  of  any  alloy  of  either  such 
metal;  or 

"(21  imports  into  the  United  St.ates  or 
any  of  its  possessions  any  such  article  of 
merchandise  bearing  any  such  quality  mark 
or  .stamp  which  Indicates  or  purports  to  In- 
dicate that  such  article  is  made  in  whole  or 
in  part  of  gold  vt  sliver  or  of  an  alloy  of  either 
such    metal. 

such  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion, before  depositing  any  such  article  man- 
ufactured or  manufactured  and  imported 
SIX  months  after  the  efTectlve  date  of  this 
Act  In  the  United  State?  malls,  or  Cfluslng 
such  article  to  he  so  deposited,  for  trans- 
mission thereby,  or  delivering  Fuch  article  or 
causing  such  article  to  be  delivered  to  any 
common  carrier  for  transportation  from  one 
State,  territory,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  any 
I  tiler  Slate,  territory,  or  pos.sesslon  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  said  District,  in  inter- 
state commerce,  or  transporting  such  article 
or  causing  such  article  to  be  transported  from 
"ne  State,  territory,  or  possession  of  the 
United  Stales,  or  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  any  other  State,  territory,  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  or  to  said  Dis- 
trict,  in  interstate  commerce,  shall — 

"(A)  apply  or  cause  to  be  applied  to  that 
article  a  trademark  of  such  person  firm,  cor- 
poration, or  association  duly  registered  or 
Hppiied  for  within  thirty  days  after  an  ar- 
ticle bearing  the  trademark  is  placed  in  com- 
merce or  imported  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  the  najne  of  such  person, 
firm,  corporation,  or  association;   and 

'  ( B  J  if  such  article  of  merchandise  is  com- 
posed of  two  or  m.ore  parts  which  are  com- 
plete in  themselves  but  wliich  are  not  iden- 
tical in  quality,  and  any  one  of  such  parts 
bears  such  a  quality  mark  or  stamp,  apply  or 
cause  to  be  applied  to  each  other  part  of 
that  article  of  nierchandlse  a  quality  mark 
or  stamp  of  like  pattern  and  size  disclosing 
the  quality  of  that  other  part. 
Earh  Identifying  trademark  or  name  applied 
to  any  article  of  merchandise  in  compliance 
with  clause  ( A »  of  this  sectio!)  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  that  article  by  the  same  means  as 
that  used  In  applying  the  quality  mark  or 
stanip  appearing  thereon,  in  type  or  letter- 
ing at  least  as  large  as  that  used  in  such 
quality  mark  or  stamp,  and  In  a  position  as 
close  as  possible  to  that  quality  mark  or 
ftamp  " 

Skc.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  third 
month  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY  TO  THE  STATE  OF 
HAWAII 

The  bill  <H.R  1794'  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  real  property  of 
the  United  States  situated  in  Hawaii  to 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  thud  time,  and  passed. 


DISPOSITION  OF  CERTAIN  WATER- 
FOWL  FEATHERS  AND  DOWN 

The  bill  H.R.  7447  •  to  amend  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  to  provide  for  the  immediate 
disposition  of  certain  waU-rfowl  feathers 
and  down,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  an  explanation 
of  thebUl? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  there  is  an  imcertainty 
with  respect  to  the  category  into  which 
■«-atcrfowl  feathers  and  down  fall.  As 
I  understand,  if  these  are  in  fact  critical 
materials  which  have  become  obsolete 
for  a  particular  purpose,  the  6-month 
period  of  notice  is  not  required;  but  if 
they  arc.  items  no  longer  of  interest  to 
the  Government,  the  6-month  limitation 
as  to  a  waiting  period  is  required. 

If  there  is  no  objection.  I  suggest  that 
we  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  committee  explanation  of  the 
report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  iNo.  769^  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

This  bill  would  waive  the  statutory  re- 
q-alrement  for  a  6-month  waiting  period  be- 
fore the  Administrator  of  General  Services  is 
autliorized  to  dispose  of  not  more  than  2 
million  pounds  of  waterfowl  feathers  and 
down  from  the  national  stockpile. 

EXPLANATION 

On  April  6.  1961.  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  caused  to  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  a  notice  of  a  proposed 
disposition  of  approximately  2  million 
pounds  of  waterfowl  feathers  and  down  now 
held  in  the  national  stockpile  T^e  text  of 
the  publication  of  this  announcement  in  the 
Federal  Register  follows: 

'■W.^TTR^OWL   ^E.^THERS   AND   DOWN    HEU)  LN   THE 
NATIONAL     STCKKFILE    PROPOSED    DISPOSTTIG..' 

"Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3(e)  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Uatenals 
Stock  Piling  Act  i50  U.S.C.  98b(e)  i.  notice 
Is  hereby  given  of  a  proposed  disposition  of 
approximately  2  million  pounds  ( clean 
basis)  of  waterfo'*!  feathers  and  down  now 
held  in  the  national  stockpile. 

"The  Office  of  Civil  aiid  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion has  made  a  revised  dctermiiiation,  pur- 
suant to  section  2(a)  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act.  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  stockpiling 
these  2  million  pounds  of  feathers  and 
down  The  revised  determination  was  based 
upon  the  finding  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization  that  said  2  million 
pounds  of  feathers  and  down  are  obsolescent 
for  use  :n  time  of  war. 

"General  Services  Administration  pro- 
poses to  tran.sfer  to  Federal  agencies  such 
quantities  of  featliers  and  down  as  may  be 
required  by  such  agencies.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  further  disposal.  General  Services 
AdministraUon  may  sell  leathers  and  down 
on  a  competitive  basis,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  them  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    The  quantity  offered  for  initial  sale 
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will  range  between  60,000  and  500,000  pounds 
(Clean  basis).  At  periodic  intervals  of  not 
less  than  45  days  following  the  initial  offer- 
ing, further  sales  will  be  made.  Each  offer- 
ing, following  the  first,  will  be  of  a  quantity 
to  be  determined  after  an  evaluation  of  the 
results  of  the  earlier  sales,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  amounts  purchased  for  ex- 
port from  the  United  States  and  the  market 
conditions  then  existing.  The  said  2  mil- 
lion pounds  of  feathers  and  down  will  be- 
come available  for  transfer  or  sale  beginning 
6  months  after  the  date  of  publication  of 
this  notice  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"This  plan  and  the  dates  of  disposition 
have  been  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  protec- 
tion of  producers,  processors,  and  consumers 
against  avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual 
markets  as  well  as  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  against  avoidable  loss  on  dis- 
posal. 

■■John'  L.  Moore, 

■■Administrator. 

•■Dated  March  30,  1961, ■' 

NEED  FOR  CONGRESSION.\L  .ACTION 

Under  section  2(a)  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
98a(a)  )  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  determining  the  stra- 
tegic and  critical  materials  tc  be  stockpiled. 
Section  3ie)  of  the  act  empowers  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mo- 
bilization to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  to  dispose  of  any  ma- 
terials in  the  stockpile  that  are  no  longer 
needed.  Such  disposals  may  not  be  made 
until  6  months  after  the  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  transmission  of  a  notice 
of  the  proposed  dis{X)sal  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  each 
House.  If  determination  to  dispose  of  cer- 
tain materials  is  for  other  than  obsolescence 
of  the  material  for  use  in  time  of  war,  ex- 
press approval  of  the  Congress  is  required 
before  the  disposal  can  be  accomplished.  If 
the  proposed  disposal  is  based  on  a  deter- 
mination that  the  material  is  obsolescent  for 
use  in  time  of  war,  express  approval  of  the 
Congress  is  not  required.  For  the  purposes 
of  these  requirements  the  law  provides  that 
a  determination  is  by  rea.son  of  obsolescence 
if  such  determination  is  on  account  of  (  1 ) 
deterioration,  (2)  development  or  discovery 
of  a  new  or  better  material  or  materials,  or 
(3)  no  further  usefulness  for  use  in  time 
of  war. 

Since  the  proposed  disposal  is  by  reason 
of  obsolescence,  the  disposal  action  could  be 
started  on  October  6,  1961,  without  any  legis- 
lative actioii.  Because  of  current  market 
conditions,  the  indication  is  that  the  return 
to  the  Government  from  the  sale  of  the  wa- 
terfowl feathers  and  down  should  be  ad- 
vantageous. 

The  supply  of  waterfowl  feathers  and  down 
on  the  world  market  today  is  decreased. 
China  was  formerly  the  world's  largest  ex- 
porter of  feathers  and  down.  The  largest  free 
world  supplier  today  is  Formosa,  The  short- 
age in  the  world  market  has  caused  domestic 
sources  to  be  interested  in  acquiring  addi- 
tional quantities  of  feathers  and  down  at 
an  early  date. 

REASON    FOR    REVISED   DETERMIN".-\TION 

The  planning  basis  for  stockpiling  has 
been  reduced  from  a  5-  to  a  3-year  potential 
emergency  In  addition,  a  new  process  that 
could  be  used  in  an  emergency  [permits  the 
treatment  of  chicken  feathers  for  satisfactory 
combining  with  waterfowl  feathers.  Hence 
the  requirements  for  stockpiling  waterfowl 
feathers  and  down  have  been  reduced. 

Congressional  approval  of  the  disposal  it- 
self is  not  required  because  of  the  determina- 
tion that  the  feathers  and  down  do  not 
meet  the  specifications  for  which  originally 
acqtiired.    Despite  the  failure  of  the  feathers 


and  down  to  meet  specifications,  they  can 
be  cleaned  and  processed  for  satisfactory 
immediate  use. 

COST 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  not  result  in 
any  additional  Federal  expenditures.  The 
average  cost  of  the  feathers  and  down  in 
the  stockpile  as  computed  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  is  $4  14  {5er  po 

DEPARTMENT.AL  RECOMMENDATION 

Printed  below  and  hereby  made  a  pi 
this  report  is  a  letter  from  the  Admin, 
tor  of  General  Services  dated  June  28 
indicating  that  the  General  Services  Adltiin- 
istration  favors  the  elimination  of  tUp  6- 
month  waiting  period  now  required  by  law. 
Ti\e  amendment  suggested  in  this  lett«r|  was 
adopted  in  the  other  body  and  is  retalni^d  in 
the  bill  reported  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KEATING.     Is  the  Senator  able  to 

inform  us  what  is  the  military  signifi- 
cance of  waterfowl  feathers  and  down? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
point  which  comes  to  my  mind  is  that  at 
one  time  the  agency  said  it  did  not  Heed 
legislation  but  had  adequate  authority. 
Then  later  the  agency  representatives 
came  before  the  committee  and  recom- 
mended passage  of  the  bill.  If  the 
agency  has  authority  why  recommend 
enactment  of  the  bill';'  Are  they  merely 
trying  to  shift  the  responsibility  for  a 
bad  transaction  to  the  Congress? 

Another  question  is.  When  did  the 
Government  buy  these  feathers':'  I  have 
never  heard  of  feathers  becoming  ob.so- 
lete. 

Mr.  KEATING.  These  are  waterfowl 
feathers.  They  may  be  different  irom 
ordinary  feathers. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Per- 
haps. 

Mr.  KEATING.  There  are  feathers 
and  feathers,  I  understand. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
point  IS  that  if  the  feathers  and  down 
were  stockpiled  as  strategic  materials 
how  do  they  suddenly  become  nonstra- 
tegic?  When  did  the  Government  buy 
these  materials ■:>  How  much  did  the 
Government  pay  for  them?  If  the  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  sell  them  what  will 
they  get':'  Will  the  Government  sell 
them  as  surplus  only  to  buy  them  back? 

If  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  can 
answer  those  questions,  perhaps  we  can 
proceed. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  understand  a  new 
proce.->s  for  treating  chicken  feathers  has 
been  found,  so  as  to  combine  cliicken 
feathers  with  waterfowl  feathers.  The 
requirements  for  stockpiling  waterfowl 
feathers  and  down  have  thereby  been 
reduced. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  How 
much  does  the  Government  have  on 
hand?  How  much  is  the  Governmeint  to 
selP  What  did  the  Government  pay  for 
them? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  quantity  offered 
for  initial  sale  will  range  between  60.000 
and  500.000  pounds  on  what  is  called  in 
the  report  the  'clean  basis."  I  am  not 
familiar  with  that  term.  The  Setiator 
from  Delaware  has  had  more  chicken 
and  fowl — f-o-w-1 — experience  than  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  can  tell  us  what  a  clean  basis  is. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
not  in  charge  of  the  bill.     I  note,  how- 


ever, that  the  proposal  relates  to  the  sale 
of  2  million  pounds  of  feathers  as  sur- 
plus. I  come  back  to  my  original  ques- 
tion. How  many  do  we  have  on  hand' 
How  long  have  we  had  them?  What 
did  we  pay  for  them''  Are  we  going  to 
buy  them  back  again"'  I  should  like  to 
have  that  information. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Delaware  would  ob- 
ject to  having  the  bill  put  at  the  foot  of 
the  calendar,  if  he  feels  there  is  some 
real  concei'n  about  this.  Perhaps  a 
member  of  the-  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  may  come  to  the  Chamber 
before  we  reach  that  point. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Can  the 
Senator  answer  my  questions?  Perhaps 
I  shall  have  no  objection  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  HART.  I  know  neither  the  quan- 
tity nor  the  weight  nor  the  quality  of  the 
sleeping  bags  or  whatever  else  is  involved, 
nor  the  date  of  purchase,  nor  future  iii- 
tentions  with  respect  thereto  I  am  sat- 
isfied, since  the  committee  reported  the 
bill  unanimously,  that  my  conscience 
would  not  bother  me  in  having  the  bill 
pa.ssed  on  a  call  of  the  calendar. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  I 
wish  to  make  sure  that  this  material  is 
not  something  the  Government  will  buy 
back  tomorrow  at  10  times  what  the  Gov- 
ernment sells  it  for.  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  it  really  is  surplus.  I 
would  not  want  the  Government  to  sell 
it  as  surplus  only  to  buy  this  material 
back  soon. 

Mr.  HART.  I  think  the  Senator 
speaks  for  evei'y  Member  of  this  body 
when  he  says  he  would  not  want  the 
Government  to  sell  the  material  and 
then  repurchase  it.  Presumably  every 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  is  assured  it  would  not. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Perhaps  I  can  clear 
up  the  difficulty  which  may  be  bothering 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  disposal  action  could  be  started 
on  October  6  of  this  year  without  any 
legislative  action.  It  is  felt  that,  be- 
cause of  the  current  market  conditioiis. 
if  the  Government  can  sell  the  water- 
fowl feathers  and  down  now  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  the  Government  to 
do  so.  In  order  to  dispose  of  these  ma- 
terials I10W,  it  is  necessary  to  have  leg- 
islation passed.  The  time  element  en- 
tei's  into  the  problem. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  market 
on  waterfowl  feathers  and  down.  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  is  an  advan- 
tageous time  to  sell.  Apparently  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  felt  this 
was  a  good  time  to  sell,  and  in  order  to 
do  so.  it  is  necessary  to  provide  legis- 
lative authority. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Per- 
haps there  would  be  no  objection  to  the 
bill  if  somebody  could  answer  these 
questions.  I  am  sure  somebody  must 
know  what  the  Government  will  get 
for  the  material  and  what  the  Govern- 
ment paid.  Otherwise  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  arrive  at  an  intelligent 
decision  that  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  sell  the  material. 

I  suggest  that  the  bill  po  to  the  foot 
of  the  calendar  until  some  Senator  can 
answer  the  questions. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  Calendar  No. 
752,  H.R.  7447,  will  go  to  the  foot  of  the 
calendar. 

BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  'HR.  44)  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $150,000  for  use  toward 
the  construction  of  a  U  S.  Pacific  War 
Memoiial,  was  announced  as  next  in  or- 
der. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Over,  Mr  President, 
bv  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  bill  will  be  passed  over 


NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE  AT 
FORT  DAVIS,  TEX. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  HR.  566'  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  historic  site  at  Port 
Davis.  JefT  Davis  County,  Tex  ,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  arid  Insular  AfTairs,  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  6.  to  iixsert  "not  to  exceed  four 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  Lii  all.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.ssed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  subsequently 
said ;  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  happy  that 
today  the  Senate  has  passed  H.R.  566, 
e."5tablishing  Fort  r>avis,  Tex.,  as  a  na- 
tional historic  site.  I  wish  to  give  spe- 
cial thanks  to  the  di-stinpruished  senior 
Senator  from  Nevada,  the  chairman  of 
the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of  the 
Interior  Committee,  who  has  been  so 
generous  of  his  time  and  ability  in  hold- 
ing hearings  and  taking  action  on  tliis 
bill  and  also  on  my  bill.  S.  862,  a  com- 
panion to  H  R  566.  Of  course.  Repre- 
sentative J.  T.  Rutherford's  keen  inter- 
est in  and  dedication  to  this  legislation 
also  have  been  primary  factors  in  secur- 
ing this  action. 

Fort  Davis.  Tex  ,  is  the  site  of  strac- 
tures  and  ruins  which  comprise  the  best 
remaining  example  in  the  Southwest  of 
a  typical  post -Civil  War  frontier  fort. 
It  is  fitting  that  the  National  Parks  Ad- 
visory Board  and  the  Congress  have  no'w 
recognized  the  significance  of  this  site 
for  preservation  as  another  one  that  re- 
calls to  us  our  heritage  of  the  frontier 
and  the  conquest  of  the  continent.  The 
Fort  Davis  Historical  Society  should  be 
congratulated  for  its  work  over  the  years 
in  keeping  interest  alive  in  this  most  im- 
.pprtant  site. 

Tlic  history  of  tlic  site  is  well  stated  in 
the  committee  report  as  follows: 

The  original  Port  Davis  was  cnnstrurtwl  In 
1854  as  p.irt  of  a  system  of  defense  of  the 
southwestern  frontier  and  of  overland  routes 
against  the  Apaches.  Comanches  and  other 
tribes  of  Indians  I'  was  Ifvn'ed  In  a  canyon 
at  a  site  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  rock 
walls  300  feet  high.  Its  site  and  the' adja- 
cent land  had  been  found  by  Lt  William  P. 
Smith  In  March  of  1849  during  his  survey 
of  a  route  from  San  Antonio  to  El  Paso. 
This  site  especially  appealed  t-o  him  because 
of   the   beauty,   purity,    and    adequacy    of   a 


stream  the  Limpla,  which  flowed  through  It 
and  the  accessibility  of  the  wood  and  grass 
which  a  frontier  camp  needed  Lieutenant 
Whiting  named  the  site  Painted  Comanche 
Camp 

Fort  Davis"  first  great  Importance,  after  It 
was  established,  was  the  protection  it  offered 
to  travelers  following  the  southwestern 
roirte  to  California  and  intermediate  points 
against  the  still  hostile  bands  of  Indians 
In  addition.  It  served  to  fulfill  in  some  degree 
a  treaty  obligation  with  Mexico  to  protect 
that  nation  against  Indian  incursions  from 
our  territory  .^lid,  on  what  now  appears  to 
be  a  lighter  side  of  its  existence  but  which 
was  then  a  matter  of  dead  earnest,  it  was 
The  focu-s  for  an  experiment  by  the  Army  In 
the  use  of  camels  as  a  part  of  otir  Military 
tstablishment. 

Fort  Davis  w.as  but  lightly  garrisoned 
when  the  Civil  War  broke  (.UT  and  had  to 
be  abandoned  to  the  C  nfederacy.  When 
peace  returned,  it  was  in  a  ruinous  state 
una  It  was  rebuilt  on  the  open  ground  out 
of  the  Canyon  a  few  years  later.  Rebuild- 
ing began  In  1867  and  was  half  completed 
by  1869  TTie  plan  was  that  the  new  build- 
ings should  t>e  built  of  stone,  but  adobe  was 
substituted  for  a  number  of  them  in  the 
Interest  of  economy  During  the  post-Civil 
War  period,  Port  Da\le  continued  to  play  lt« 
rules  of  protecting  against  Indian*  and  of 
serving  travelers  on  roads  leading  to  Cali- 
lornia  and  Mdico.  It  was  an  Important 
center  of  operatiuus  against  Viciorlo  and  the 
Wurm  SprLtig  .Apaches  In  1879-80.  It  was 
deactivated  in  1891. 

Mr.  President,  this  post  is  located  on  a 
Site  about  a  mile  high,  in  the  Davis 
Mountains,  and  is  near  the  McDonald 
Observatory,  which  is  operated  jointly 
by  the  University  of  Chicafio  and  the 
University  of  Texas.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  live  for  3^2  years  at  El  Paso.  Tex., 
and  34  years  ago  I  visited  for  the  first 
t.me  the  ruins  of  P'-ort  Davis.  A  number 
of  the  buildings  are  still  standing  and 
are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation, 
due  to  the  small  amount  of  rainfall  in 
that  area. 

Port  Davis  was  the  site  of  the  camel 
experiments  during  the  time  when  Jef- 
ferson Davis  was  Secretary  of  War.  and 
the  fort  was  an  important  center  of 
OF>erations  in  the  campaign  against  -the 
Apaches  in  1879-50 

Mr.  President,  in  further  amplification 
of  Fort  Davis'  significance  as  a  frontier 
outpost.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  printed  at  this  point  m  the 
Record  an  intere.'^tincr  paper  prepared  by 
Mr.  Barry  Scobee.  the  historian  of  the 
Bic  Bend. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Perti.nent  Facts  Abovt  the  BACKCBorND  and 
Historical  Significance  of  the  Frontier 
Army   Post   of   Poet   Davis,   Tex. 

The  wide  historical  significance  of  the  fort 
can  be  said  to  have  started  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  white  man  on  the  exact 
site  ol  the  future  post,  Spaniards  in  1583. 
For  more  than  two  centuries  afterward  the 
vast  laiid  lay  empty  and  silent,  then  the 
great  tide  of  western  migration  set  In. 

Following  the  discovery  of  gold  In  Cali- 
fornia In  1848  wagon  trains  began  to  roll  Into 
the  Southwest,  headed  f'>r  the  gild  diggings. 
M:iny  perished  under  Indian  attaclts  and  for 
lack  of  water.  This  impelled  the  Federal 
Government  to  order  a  survey  to  locate  a 
feasible,  watered  route  in  southwest  Texas. 
Such  a  route  was  found  in  1849  through  the 
Apache  Mountains,  to  be  renamed  the  Davis 


Mountains,   directly    across    the    land   where 
the  fort  later  was  built. 

Soon  the  Great  Military  Road  ■was  laid  out 
frim  San  .Antonio  to  El  Paso,  a  distance  of 
600  miles  Travel  built  up  swiftly,  merchant 
freighters,  emigrants,  and  goldseekers.  Typi- 
cal of  these  was  a  land  surveyor.  John  James, 
of  San  Antonio,  who  in  the  summer  of  1854 
passed  through  with  wagons,  a  herd  of 
beef  on  the  hoof,  and  50  teamsters,  lierders, 
scouts,  and  riflemen,  bound  for  San  Diego, 
Calif.  He  paused  long  enough  to  survey  out 
a  section,  a  square  mile,  640  acres,  of  choice 
land. 

In  the  same  summer  of  1854  Jefferson 
Davis,  then  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United 
States,  later  President  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, ordered  the  establishment  of  an 
Army  post  at  a  suitable  point  for  the  pro- 
tection of  settlers  and  travelers.  TTie  Davis 
Mountains  site  was  selected  because  of 
"the  salubrious  climate  and  pure  water  "  Six 
co.mpanies  of  the  8th  Infantry  were  assigned 
to  establish  the  post  As  they  approached 
the  mountains  they  were  greeted  by  Apache 
arrows,  and  sniping  continued  for  3  days, 
until  the  soldiers  reached  the  chosen  site. 
There,  they  began  the  construction  of  a 
six-company  post  in  a  short,  high-walled 
canyon,  on  the  James  survey. 

Within  the  next  2  years  60  structures  were 
put  up,  including  a  stone  guardhouse,  a 
stnie  powderhouse,  and  six  stone  barracks 
with  mud  for  mortar.  For  dwellings,  pine 
and  Cottonwood  logs  were  sawed  by  hand  and 
the  slabs  set  endwise  into  the  ground  and 
roofed  with  course  grass.  This  flimsy  post 
was  occupied  until  the  outlweak  of  the  War 
Between  the  States. 

Likewise  In  1854.  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment set  up  a  Jackass  mail  line  over  the 
Great  Road,  from  San  Antonio  to  El  Paso. 
The  contractor  was  to  put  through  one  mail 
a  week  by  muleback.  but  because  of  Indians, 
floods  and  heat  and  cold,  he  was  lucky  to 
get  through  once  a  month  Other  contracts 
were  let  In  1859  the  famed  Butterf5eld 
Overland  Mail  from  the  East  to  San  Fran- 
cisco shlfte-d  it?  route  to  go  by  Fort  Davis, 
and  continued  so  until  the  Civil  War 
stopped  it 

Born  at  Fort  Davis  was  the  idea  that  led 
to  the  creation  of  the  U.S.  Signal  Corps. 
With  the  start  of  the  fort,  there  arrived  a 
young  New  York  doctor,  Albert  J.  Myer,  as 
post  surgeon.  Keenly  observant,  he  saw  In- 
dians signaling  by  waving  their  arms,  or 
buffalo  hides,  or  by  smoke.  He  asked  him- 
self why  the  soldiers  could  not  communicate 
In  like  manner.  He  de\-lsed  a  method  which 
a  military  board  approved  In  1858  In  1860 
the  Congress  named  him  a  major  with  orders 
to  organize  a  signal  corps.  It  functioned 
effectively  for  the  northern  armies  In  the 
Civil  W.^r  and  grew  Into  the  present  corps. 
Fort  Myer.  Va  .  is  named  for  him. 

From  the  earliest  days  there  was  com- 
mercial freighting  out  of  the  Mexican  town 
of  Chihuahua  through  Fort  Davis  to  the 
East.  The  route  was  called  the  Chihuahua 
Trail  and  Fort  Davis  was  called  the  Cross- 
roads Town. 

The  post  participated  in  the  great  camel 
experiment.  In  the  later  1850's  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  Jeff  Davis,  Imported  two  ship- 
loads of  c.'imels  from  the  Mediterrancin 
countries  to  try  out  as  pack  anlm.als  in  the 
desert  Southwest.  Port  Davis  was  the  west- 
ern terminal  for  two  of  the  tryouts,  the  fi.'-st 
in   1859. 

In  1861  with  Texas  seceding  from  the 
Union,  Texas  authorities  demanded  of  Gen- 
eral Twiggs,  commanding  U.S.  troops  along 
the  Great  Road,  that  he  turn  over  all  forts 
and  supplies  and  get  his  soldiers  out  of  the 
Lone  Star  State.  Only  one  company  of  the 
8th  was  at  Fort  Davis  at  the  time.  On  AprU 
13,  1861,  under  Twiggs'  orders,  that  com- 
p,'^iny  gave  over  the  fort  without  a  fight,  as 
sullen    doughboys    marched    stlSy    past    a 
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■  handful  of  Texas  volunteer  cavalry  grinning 
down  from  their  saddles.  (On  last  April  13, 
Fort  Davis  schoolchildren  and  townspeople 
assembled  on  the  old  fort  grounds  to  ob- 
serve the  centennial  of  that  occasion  by 
displaying  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the 
Stars  and  Bars  on  a  single  staff  as  a  symbol 
of  the  amity  and  unity  of  the  North  and 
South  today.) 

The  Confederates  stayed  at  Fort  Davis 
until  the  seized  supplies  were  exhausted, 
then  moved  on  to  El  Paso  and  New  Mexico. 
A  year  later  they  were  back  briefly,  on  their 
return  to  San  Antonio.  These  facts  point 
up  that  both  North  and  South  occupied 
Fort  Davis. 

In  the  war  years  the  flimsy  post  was  gradu- 
ally demolished  by  Indians  burning  wooden 
parts  for  firewood,  by  passing  freighters,  by 
bobtail  Yankee  soldiers  still  hanging  around. 
and  by  "heelflies,"  as  men  hiding  out  from 
service  with  the  Confederates  were  called 
contemptuously  by  their  neighbors. 

When  U.S.  troops  returned  in  1867.  they 
found  virtually  nothing  of  the  original  post. 
All  that  is  visible  today  are  traces  of  the 
original  mud-and-stone  barracks  founda- 
tions. The  reoccupyfng  Federals  were  in 
command  of  a  noted  soldier.  Col.  Wesley 
Merritt,  who  had  command  at  Manila  in  the 
Spanish-American  War.  Merritt  started 
from  taw  to  build  a  new  post.  Construc- 
tion dragged  because  of  irregularity  of 
funds. 

In  early  1879  the  Army  carried  its  military 
telegraph  line  from  the  eastward  into  Fort 
Davis,  and  on  to  El  Paso,  thus  connecting 
the  remote  frontier  with  the  Nation. 

Through  all  the  years,  warfare  with  the 
Mescalero  Apaches  was  continuous.  The 
mountain'^  were  their  precious  homeland  and 
they   fought   to   keep   the    white   man   out. 

They  attacked  stagecoaches,  wagon  trains. 
beef  herds,  any  white  man's  intrusion. 
Soldiers  from  Fort  Davis  protected  survev- 
ing  and  building  crews  of  the  Soutnern 
Pacific  and  Texas  &  Pacific  Railways.  The 
Army's  method  of  defense  and  offense  was 
a  system  of  small  subposts  at  waterholes 
and  springs,  as  lookouts.  These  were  near 
ai;d  far.  some  nearly  100  miles  from  the  hub, 
Fort   Davis. 

The  system  paid  off,  for  it  was  the  eyes 
and  watchdogs  of  Colonel  Grierson  in  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  Pecos.  By 
late  1879  the  isolated  outposts  and  camps 
were  reporting,  by  courier  and  new  tele- 
graph, an  increasing  Indian  harassment. 
Grierson,  from  Abe  Lincoln's  own  Illinois 
country,  in  a  swift  campaign  through 
August  1880,  eliminated  Apache  Chief  Vic- 
torio  and  his  warriors,  ending  Indian  war- 
fare In   the  area  forever. 

In  1882  Grierson  took  personal  command 
at  Fort  Davis  and,  acquiring  funds,  built  so 
pleasingly  and  solidly  that  the  post,  in  the 
coolness  of  a  mile  above  sea  level,  became 
the  choice  soldiering  place  in  all  the  South- 
west. Today  its  dilapidated  structures  still 
stand  as  the  best  preserved  frontier  post  in 
all  the  West.  Altogether,  13  regiments,  4 
of  cavalry  and  9  of  Infantry,  served  at 
Fort  Davis. 

With  Indians  gone,  and  soldiers  no  longer 
needed,  the  fort  was  inactivated  in  1891.  The 
estate  of  Surveyor  John  James  still  owned 
the  land.  The  Jameses  proceeded  to/  rent 
quarters  on  Officers  Line  to  ranch  fa«iilies 
who,  following  the  American  traditio»  that 
all  children  must  have  schooling,  occupied 
the  buildings  during  the  school  months. 
They  jokingly  called  themselves  squatters. 
A  proud  social  distinction  of  their  descend- 
ants today  Is  that  "My  folks  once  were 
squatters  on  the  post." 

From  the  first  years  on  down  Fort  Davis 
was  an  oasis  in  the  wilderness,  a  point  of 
renown  on  the  Great  Road,  where  weary 
travelers  could  rest  and  refresh  themselves, 
and  relax  and  laugh  and  dance  and  sing, 
receive      precious      mall,      renew      supplies, 


have  their  animals  reshod,  wagonwbeels 
mended,  their  sick  doctored  by  the  post 
surgeons,  their  spirits  soothed  by  the  post 
chaplains,  and  their  courage  lifted  for  push- 
ing on  farther  and  farther  into  the  glowing 
West. 

Long  ago  Fort  Davis  became  known  as  the 
moth  of  all  the  surrounding  settlements, 
because  its  soldiers  had  conquered  a  wikjer- 
ness  and  opened  a  new  land. 

Today  people  feel  that  the  old  fort,  be- 
cause It  symbolizes  the  courage,  sacrifices, 
persistence,  and  the  idealism  of  brave  men 
and  women  on  a  wild  frontier,  should  be 
perpetuated  as  a  shrine  to  American  histpry. 


SALE  OF  RESERVE  PHOSPHATE  IN- 
TERESTS LOCATED  IN  FLORIDA 

The  bill  iH.R.  2898'  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserve 
phosphate  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  lands  located  in  the  State  of  Florida  to 
the  record  owners  of  the  surface  thereof, 
■was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, -v^as  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


SALE  OF  RESERVE  PHOSPHATE  IN- 
TERESTS LOCATED  IN  FLORIDA 

The  bill  iH.R.  3526'  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserve 
phosphate  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  lands  located  in  the  State  of  Florida 
to  the  record  owners  of  the  surface 
thereof,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


SALE  OF  RESERVE  PHOSPHATE  IN- 
TERESTS IN  HIGHLANDS  COUNTY, 
FLA, 

The  bill  iH.R.  6102  •  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserve 
phosphate  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  lands  located  in  Highlands  Count^j'  in 
the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record  owners 
of  the  surface  thereof,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  the  assurance  of 
some  Senator  that  the  land  has  been  ap- 
praised and  it  has  been  found  there  are 
no  phosphate  deposits? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  hear  the  question  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  For  the 
record,  I  wonder  if  we  could  have  the  fact 
established  that  the  land  has  been  ex- 
amined and  that  no  deposits  have  teen 
found. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  will  yield  to  me, 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands,  I  heard  the  testimony  in 
regard  to  the  three  bills.  There  are  three 
bills  involving  lands  in  Florida  on  which 
there  was  thought  to  be  some  phosphate- 
bearing  rocks.  We  had  a  very  thorough 
hearing.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior did  affirmatively  indicate  that  the 
lands  are  now  classified  as  not  prospec- 
tively valuable  for  phosphate. 

This  was  the  determination  made  not 
only  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
but  also  by  the  committee.  The  commit- 
tee went  into  it  very  thoroughly.  In 
fact,  we  held  two  different  hearings,  on 


the  bill.  We  are  satisfied  such  a  deter- 
mination has  been  made. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator      I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  for  the  record  that  we  have  consid- 
ered three  of  the  many  cases  in  our  State 
in  which  phosphate  reserves  have  no 
meaning,  either  because  the  tracts  are 
so  small  and  have  been  developed  for 
suburban  developments  that  it  would 
never  be  practical  to  develop  anything 
that  is  underneath  the  surface,  or  be- 
cause the  tracts  do  not  lie  in  areas  of  the 
State  where  phosphate  is  found.  I  at- 
tended the  hearings  also,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain not  only  that  th.  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada has  accurately  stated  the  matter, 
but  also  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  gone  to  very  great  lengths 
to  make  sure  that  the  Government  will 
receive  full  value. 

The  bill  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


RECREATION  FACILITIES  AT  ELE- 
PHANT BUTTE  AND  CABALLO  RES- 
ERVOIR AREAS.  NEW  MEXICO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  46i  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  administration  of  basic  public 
recreation  facilities  at  the  Elephant 
Butte  and  Caballo  Reservoir  areas.  New 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with 
amendments,  on  page  2,  after  line  3,  to 
insert  a  new  section,  as  follows; 

Sec.  2.  The  construction  of  recreation  fa- 
culties at  or  near  Elephant  Butte  and  Caballo 
Reservoirs,  as  herein  authorized,  shall  not 
provide  in  any  manner  whatsoever  a  basis 
for  the  allocation  of  water  for  recreation 
use  or  for  the  allocation  of  reservoir  ca- 
pacity for  recreation  use;  and  the  priority 
for  irrigation  use  of  water  stored  in  Elephant 
Butte  and  Caballo  Reservoirs  and  the  pri- 
ority of  use  for  irrigation  pvirposes  of  the 
capacities  of  such  reservoirs  shall  not  be 
affected  in  any  manner  by  the  provision  for 
recreation  facilities  as  authorized  herein 

In  line  14,  to  change  the  section  num- 
ber from  ••2'  to  "3  ";  in  line  16,  after  the 
word  "Act  ",  to  insert  "and  may  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof, 
for  the  administration,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  facilities  herein  au- 
thorized, and  in  line  20.  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "3"  to  "4",  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  investigate,  plan,  construct, 
op)erate,  and  maintain  basic  recreation  facili- 
ties at  Elephant  Butte  and  Caballo  Reser- 
voirs, Rio  Grande  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ect. New  Mexico  (including  access  roads  and 
facilities  for  the  safety,  health,  and  protec- 
tion of  the  visiting  public),  and  to  provide 
for  the  public  use  and  enjoyment  of  such 
recreation  facilities  and  the  water  areas  of 
such  reservoirs  in  such  manner  as  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  primary  purpose  of  such 
project.  The  cost  of  such  recreation  facili- 
ties shall  be  nonreimbursable  and  nonre- 
turnable. 

Sec.  2  The  construction  of  recreation  fa- 
cilities at   or   near   Elephant  Butte   and    Ca- 
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ballo  Reservoirs.  &a  herein  authorized,  shall 
not  provide  in  any  manner  whatsoever  a 
basis  for  the  allocation  of  water  for  recrea- 
tion use  or  for  the  allocation  of  reservoir 
capacity  for  recreation  use;  and  the  priority 
lor  irrigation  use  of  water  stored  in  Elephant 
Bu- te  and  Caballo  Reservoirs  and  the  priority 
of  use  for  Irrmation  purp>ose8  of  the  capaci- 
ties of  such  reservoirs  shall  not  be  affected 
in  any  manner  by  the  provision  for  recreation 
facilities  as  authorized  herein. 

Sec  3  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  may  ent^r  int-o  an  agreement  with  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  nr  a  political  subdi- 
vision thereof,  for  the  administration,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  the  facilities 
herein   authorized 

Sec  4  There  are  at'  horized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to   carry  out   the   provisions   of   this    Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  io  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  I'cad  the  third 
time    and  pa.s.sed 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  'S  2135'  to  authorize  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to 
delegate  certain  functions  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr  President.  I  ask  that 
the  bill  go  over  as  not  calendar  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
IX)re.     The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


DISCLAIM  OF  INTEREST  IN  CERTAIN 
LANDS  IN  NEVADA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  2272  >  to  disclaim  interest  in 
certain  rights  in  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  Nevada,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amendment, 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert : 

That  the  United  Stales  hereby  disclaims 
any  interest  in  lands  which  it  may  have, 
prior  to  the  date  of  approval  of  th's  Act. 
acquired  by  virtue  of  chapter  103  Stat  , 
Nevada  1887,  or  by  any  revisions  and  reen- 
actment  thereof 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  TO  FEDERAL  HOME 
LOAN  BANK  ACT  AND  TITLE  TV  OF 
NATIONAL    HOUSING    ACT 

The  bill  'HR  7108'  to  amend  the 
F'ederal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  and  title 
IV  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  i-eading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 


ELECTION  AND  APPOINTMENT  OF 
DIRECTORS  OF  FEDERAL  HOME 
LOAN  BANKS 

The  bill  HR  8277'  to  amend  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  to  simpli- 
fy and  improve  the  election  and  ap- 
pointment of  directors  of  the  Federal 
home  loan  banks  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  iS,  2156'  to  expand  and  ex- 
tend the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram being  conducted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  was  announced  as  next  in 
order 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  the  bill 
should  go  over  as  not  being  calendar 
business 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  Will  be  pa.s.sed  over. 


PIPELINES  AND  OTHER  WORK  FOR 
AVONDALE.  DALTON  GARDENS. 
AND  HAYDEN  LAKE  IRRIGATION 
DISTRICTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
IDAHO 

The  bill  'S.  C'23'  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  replace  lateral 
pipelines,  line  di.scharpe  pipelines,  and 
to  do  other  work  he  determines  to  be  re- 
quired for  the  Avondale,  Dalton  Gar- 
dens, and  Hayden  Lake  Irrigation  Dis- 
tricts in  the  State  of  Idaho,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  m  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  an  explanation 
of  the  blip 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  replace  lateral  pipelines  and  to 
do  other  works  that  he  determines  are 
required  in  the  replacement  or  improve- 
ment of  the  faculties  which  have  been 
constructed  at  these  several  irrigation 
districts  in  Idaho  Apparently,  the  pipe- 
lines require  replacement  or  servicing  be- 
cause of  accelerated  interior  and  exterior 
corrosion,  and  a  resultmg  deterioration. 
In  some  cases,  the  penetration  of  the  pipe 
is  extensive.  It  is  estimated  that  50  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  suiface  area  of  the 
lighter  gage  pipe  will  be  penetrated  be- 
fore 1963.  Unless  action  is  taken,  the 
situation  will  become  progressively  worse. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  "  When 
was  the  origmal  pipe  laid? 

Mr.  HART.  The  irrigation  works,  in- 
cluding storage  tanks  and  distribution 
facilities,  were  constructed  in  1954,  1955, 
and  1957. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  the  proposed  replacement  is 
necessary  largely  because  of  bad  work- 
manship at  the  time  of  the  original  con- 
struction, as  well  as  the  use  of  inferior 
pipe? 

Mr.  HART.  I  would  assume  that  pipe 
normally  would  not  deteriorate  at  such 
a  rate  as  this  pipe  has. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Origin- 
ally the  construction  cost  $1,010,662.  It 
was  laid  only  4  years  ago.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  spend  $1,486,000  to  replace  the 
pipe  on  the  basis  that  inferior  material 
was  used.  If  the  pipe  has  gone  bad,  it 
must  be  replaced.  But  has  any  claim 
been  filed  against  those  who  did  the  job 
on  an  inferior  basis,  or  will  there  be 
claims  filed?  Will  the  work  be  done  over 
again  in  the  same  haphazaid  manner  as 
It  was  done  originally? 

Mr.  HART.  On  the  presumption  of 
innocence,  I  assume  that  those  who  were 
responsible  would  do  their  best  to  get 
appropriate  and  suitable  pipe.  I  note  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  that  the  con- 
stiuction  woik  has  staited      The  several 


districts  will  be  required  to  enter  into  a 
contract  whereby  they  will  continue  to 
pay  for  40  years  from  the  date  of  the 
completion  of  the  work. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  point.  I  notice  that  the  amount  is 
to  be  paid  back  over  a  period  of  40  years, 
but  if  the  pipe  lasts  only  5  years  and  it 
is  proposed  to  pay  back  the  cost  in  40 
yeai's,  I  wonder  how  the  operation  will 
work. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  bill  go  over. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


FUNDS  ARISING  FROM  JUDGMENT 
IN  FAVOR  OF  POTAWATOMI  NA- 
TION OP  INDIANS 

The  bill  'HR.  5964'  to  authorize  the 
use  of  funds  arising  from  a  judgment  in 
favor  of  the  Potawatomi  Nation  of  In- 
dians, and  for  other  purr>oses  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


LAND  ACQUISITION  BY  CONFEDER- 
ATED TRIBE  OF  WARM  SPRINGS 
RESERVATION  OF  OREGON 

The  bill  -H.R.  5235'  to  authorize  the 
Confederated  Tribe  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon  to  ac- 
quire land  within  the  boundaries  of  their 
reservation  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  thud  time, 
and  passed. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  US.  NATIONALS 
TO  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACAD- 
EMY 

The  bill  'HR.  29'  to  amend  section 
216' b  I  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  as  amended,  to  permit  the  appoint- 
ment of  US.  nationals  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


TO   IMPROVE   PROMOTION   OPPOR- 
TUNITY  OF    AIR   FORCE   MAJORS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <H.R  7309 1  to  improve  the  active 
duty  promotion  opportunity  of  Air  Force 
officers  from  the  grade  of  major  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment, 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That,  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending 
at  the  close  of  June  30.  1963,  any  authorized 
strength  prescribed  for  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  by  or  under  section  8202  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  may  be  ex- 
ceeded  by   not   more   than   four  thousand. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 
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ELIGIBILITY  OF  INDIAN  TRIBES  FOR 
FEDERAL  LOANS  TO  FINANCE 
PUBLIC  WORKS  OR  FACILITIES 

The  bill  iS.  2454'  to  amend  the  Hous- 
ing Amendments  of  1955  to  make  Indian 
tribes  eligible  for  Federal  loans  to  finance 
public  works  or  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou'se  of 
Representatives  of  the-  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  usscmhlcd.  That  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
1955  is  amended  by — 

(a»  striking  out  in  the  first  paragraph 
"subdivisions"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••subdivisions,  and  Indian  tribes": 

(bi  striking  out  in  the  second  paragraph 
"States,"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"States,  and  Indian  tribes,";  and 

(C)  striking  out  in  the  third  paragraph 
"of  States,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■'ot 
States,  and  Indian  tribes,". 

Sec.  2.  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by- 

(a)  striking  out  in  clause  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  'same  State) ,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof    "same    State  i ,    and    Indian    tribes"; 

lb)  Inserting  ",  or  an  Indian  tribe"  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second 
sentence  In  subsection  (c). 

Sec.  3.  Section  207  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  "instru- 
mentalities" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Instrumentalities,  and  Indian  tribes". 


pur- 
and 


DISPOSITION  OF  CERTAIN  WATER- 
FOWL FEATHERS  AND  DOWN 

The  bill  (H.R.  7447*  to  amend  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  to  provide  for  the  immediate 
disposition  of  certain  waterfowl  feathers 
and  down  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
(H.R.  7447 >  was  put  at  the  foot  of  the 
calendar,  and  as  to  that  bill  I  should  like 
to  make  a  comment.  The  staff  advises 
that  the  membership  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  is  unavoidably  detained. 

1  suggest  that  there  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  the 
report  of  the  committee,  which  are  not 
lengthy,  in  order  that  those  in  addition 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  who  may 
have  a  concern,  may  understand  the 
motivation  of  the  committee  in  unani- 
mously recommending  favorable  action 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  no  objection  to  having 
printed  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  the 
report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  bill  would  waive  the  statutory  re- 
quirement for  a  6-month  waiting  period  be- 
fore the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
la    authorized    to   di.spose   of   not  more    than 

2  million  pounds  of  waterfowl  feathers  and 
down  from  the  national  stockpile, 

EXPLANATION 

On  April  6,  1961.  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  caused  to  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  a  notice  of  a  proposed 
disposition  of  approximately  2  million 
pounds  of  waterfowl  feathers  and  down  now 
held  in  the  national  stockpile.  The  text  of 
the  publication  of  this  announcement  in 
the  Federal  Register  follows; 


"WATERFOWL  FEATHERS  AND  DOWN  HEU^  I.M 
THE  NATIONAL  STOCKPILE  PROPO.SED  DISPOSI- 
TION 

"Ptirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  sedtion 
3(e)  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act  (50  US.C.  98b(e)),  notice 
is  hereby  given  of  a  proposed  dispositidn  of 
approximately  2  million  pounds  (clean  ij^ls) 
of  waterfowl  feathers  and  down  now  ha^d  In 
the  national  stockpile. 

"The  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobllllza- 
tion  has  made  a  revised  determination, 
suant  to  section  2(al  of  the  Strategic} 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act.  thatjihere 
i.s  no  longer  any  need  for  stockpiling  Nhese 
2  million  pounds  of  feather  and  down., 
revised  determination  was  based  upoi 
finding  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  De 
Mobilization  that  said  2  million  poui 
feathers  and  down  are  obsolescent  fc 
in  time  of  war. 

"General  Services  Administration  prcJ|)oses 
to  transfer  to  Federal  agencies  such  quan- 
tities of  feathers  and  down  as  may  l>i!  re- 
quired by  such  agencies.  In  order  to  provide 
for  further  disposal.  General  Service*  Ad- 
ministration may  sell  feathers  and  do*|n  on 
a  competitive  basis,  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
Them  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  Governltient. 
The  quantity  offered  for  Initial  sale  will  ifange 
between  60.000  and  500.000  pounds  (clean 
basis).  At  periodic  intervals  of  not  le;^ 
than  45  days  following  the  Initial  earring, 
further  sales  will  be  made.  Each  oflStfrlng, 
following  the  first,  will  be  of  a  quantiity  to 
be  determined  after  an  evaluation  en  the 
results  of  the  earlier  sales,  taking  Intoj  con- 
sideration the  amounts  purchased  for  efcport 
from  the  United  States  and  the  marketi  con- 
ditions then  existing.  The  said  2  million 
pounds  of  feathers  and  down  will  become 
available  for  transfer  or  sale  beglnnj|ng  6 
months  after  the  date  of  publication  of  this 
notice   in   the   Federal   Register.  , 

'This  plan  and  the  dates  of  dlspcWltion 
have  been  fixed  with  due  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection of  producers,  processors,  and  con- 
sumers against  avoidable  disruption  of  their 
usual  markets  as  well  as  the  protection  of 
the  United  States  against  avoidable  lOBs  on 
disposal. 

"John  L.  Moore. I 

"Administrator, 
"Dated  March  30,  1961." 


NEED    FOR    CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION 

Under   section   2(a)    of   the   Strategfct 


and 


Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  D.S.C. 
98a (a I  )  the  Directf)r  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defen.TC  Mobilization  Is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  determining  the  strategic 
and  critical  materials  to  be  stockpiled.  Sec- 
tion 3(e)  of  the  act  empowers  the  Director 
oi  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion to  authorize  the  Adininlstrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  dispose  of  any  materials  In 
the  stockpile  that  are  no  longer  nteded. 
Such  disposals  may  not  be  made  until  6 
months  after  the  publication  In  the  Federal 
Register  and  transmLsslon  of  a  notice  of  the 
proposed  dis;)osal  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  each  Kouse. 
If  determination  to  dispo.se  of  certain  mate- 
rials Is  for  other  than  obsolescence  of  the 
material  for  use  In  time  of  war.  exprefs  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress  Is  required  before  the 
disposal  can  be  accomplished.  H  the 
proposed  disposal  is  based  on  a  determina- 
tion that  the  material  is  obsolescent  for  use 
in  time  of  war,  express  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress is  not  required.  For  the  purpoees  of 
these  requirements  the  law  provides  that  a 
determination  i.s  by  reason  of  obsolescence 
if  such  determination  Is  on  account  Cf  (1) 
deterioration.  (2)  development  or  discovery 
of  a  new  or  better  material  or  materl{ils,  or 
(3)  no  further  usefulness  for  use  In  time  of 
war 

Since  the  proposed  disposal  Is  by  feason 
of  obsolescence,  the  disposal  action  could  be 
started  on  October  6,  1961,  without  any 
legislative  action      Because  of  current  mar- 


ket conditions,  the  Indication  is  that  the 
return  to  the  Government  from  the  sale  of 
the  waterfowl  feathers  and  down  should  be 
advantageous. 

The  supply  of  waterfowl  feathers  and  down 
on  the  world  market  today  Ls  decreased, 
China  was  formerly  the  world's  large.st  ex- 
porter of  feathers  and  down.  The  largest 
free  world  supplier  today  Is  Formosa.  The 
shortage  in  the  world  market  has  caused 
domestic  sources  to  be  Interested  In  acquiring 
additional  quantities  of  feathers  and  down 
at  an  early  date. 

REASON   FOR    RirVlSED   DETERMINATION 

The  planning  basis  for  stockpiling  has  been 
reduced  from  a  6-  to  a  3-year  potential  emer- 
gency. In  addition,  a  new  process  that  could 
be  used  in  an  emergency  permits  the  treat- 
ment of  chicken  feathers  for  satisfactory 
combining  with  waterfowl  feathers.  Hence 
the  requirements  for  stockpiling  waterfowl 
feathers  and  down  have  been  reduced. 

Congressional  approval  of  the  disposal  it- 
self Is  not  required  because  of  the  determina- 
tion that  the  feathers  and  down  do  not  meet 
the  specifications  for  which  originally  ac- 
quired. Despite  the  failure  of  the  feathers 
and  down  to  meet  specifications,  they  can  be 
cleaned  and  processed  for  satisfactory  im- 
mediate use. 

COST 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  not  result  In 
any  additional  Federal  expenditures.  The 
average  cost  of  the  feathers  and  down  In 
the  stockpile  as  computed  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  is  $4  14  per  pound. 

DEPARTMENTAL  RECOMMENDATION 

Printed  below  and  hereby  made  a  part  of 
this  report  Is  a  letter  from  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  dated  June  28.  1961. 
Indicating  that  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration favors  the  elimination  of  the 
6-month  waiting  period  now  required  by  law. 
The  amendment  suggested  In  this  letter  was 
adopted  In  the  other  body  and  Is  retained  In 
the  bill  reported  to  the  Senate. 

General  Servictts  Administration, 

Washington,  DC,  June  28.  1961. 
Hon.  Carl  Vinson. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  MR.  Chairman:  Your  letter  of  June 
13,  1961,  requested  the  views  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  on  H  R.  7447.  87th 
Congress,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  to  provide 
for  the  Immediate  disposition  of  certain 
waterfowl  feathers. 

The  principal  purpose  of  H.R.  7447  Is  to 
avoid,  as  to  the  2  million  pounds  of  water- 
fowl feathers  and  down  referred  to  in  the 
notice  of  disposal  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  of  April  6,  1961.  the  6-month  wait- 
ing period  that  section  3(e)  of  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act  re- 
quires for  a  disposal  thereunder. 

General  Services  Administration  favors 
the  elimination  of  the  6-month  waiting  pe- 
riod now  required  by  the  statute.  However. 
H.R.  7447  could  be  Interpreted  to  mean  that 
General  Services  Administration  would  be 
required  to  dispose  of  the  entire  2  million 
pounds  of  waterfowl  feathers  and  down  Im- 
mediately rather  than  to  dispose  of  them 
In  a  manner  designed  to  avoid  market  dis- 
ruption In  accordance  with  the  disposal  plan 
which  was  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
on  April  6,  1961,  and  forwarded  to  the  chair- 
men of  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  GSA  plan  of  disposition  provides 
first  for  the  transfer  to  other  Federal  agen- 
cies of  such  quantities  of  feathers  and  down 
as  may  be  required  by  such  agencies.  Ad- 
ditional disposals,  ranging  between  60.000 
pounds  and  500  000  pounds,  would  th.^n  be 
made  on  a  competitive  basis  at  periodic  In- 
tervals, taking  Into  consideration  market 
conditions  then  existing. 
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Tlie  GSA  plan  of  disposition  was  fixed 
with  due  regard  for  the  protection  of  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  consumers  .'igrUiiPt 
avoidable  disruption  of  their  usual  markets 
as  well  as  the  protection  of  the  United 
Slates  against  avoidable  loss  on  disposal 
Accordingly.  It  Is  proposed  that  H  R  7447 
be  amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "and 
down"  In  the  title  of  the  bill  and  by  strik- 
ing out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
substituting  therefor  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"That  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
dispose  of  approximately  2  million  pounds 
of  waterfowl  feathers  and  down,  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  MLiblUzatlon  to  be  obsolescent 
for  use  In  time  of  war,  In  accordance  with 
the  notice  of  proposed  disposition  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  of  April  6, 
1961.  volume  26,  No  65,  page  2881.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  3 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act  (50  USC.  98b(ei(.  such 
dlspyosltlon  may  be  commenced  Immedi- 
ately." 

The    Bureau    of    the    Budget    has    advised 

that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission 

of   this  report  to  your  committee  from  the 

standpoint  of  the  admlnl.'itratlon's  progritm 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bernard  L    Boutin, 
Acting  Administrator. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  read  the  report,  and  it 
.still  does  not  answer  the  question  I  have 
asked.  If  the  Senatoi-  i,*-  unable  to  an- 
swer the  questions.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  bill  passed  over  until  such  time  as 
someone  can  answer 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore    The  bill  will  be  pas.sed  over. 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  imder  the 
Older,  the  calendar  will  terminate  at 
Calendar  No.  769. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE  AND 
JUSTICE.  THE  JUDICIARY,  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  .APPROPRIA- 
TIONS,   1962 

Mr.  HART  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senat,e  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No    707,  H  R.  7371 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  bill   will   be  staled   by   title. 

The  Leci-slative  Clerk.  A  bill  H.R. 
7371 1  making  appropriations  foi-  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Justice,  the 
judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fi.scal  year  ending  June  30  1962.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  is  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
MANSFIELD!  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois IMr.  DiRKSENl  to  suspend  para- 
graph 4  of  rule  XVI  to  offer  a  certain 
amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
a  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  4 
years  ago  when  the  question  of  creating 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  was  be- 
fore the  Senate,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia — speaking  as  a  freshman  Mem- 
ber of  this  body — made  the  following 
prediction: 

While  provision  is  made  in  section  104(ci 
for  the  demise  of  this  Commission  after  2 
years,  we  all  know  that,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, commissions  never  die  or  fade  away. 

I  predict  that,  if  created,  2  years  hence 
the  sponsors  of  this  Commission  will  be 
back  asking  Congress  not  only  to  continue 
It  but  to  grant  to  It  even  broader  powers, 
greatly  Increased  appropriations,  and  a  much 
larger  staff. 

Mr  President,  in  the  pendmg  propos- 
al, we  see  that  prediction  come  true  to 
the  second  degree. 

The  Commission  came  back  for  an 
extension  ofiife  in  1959.  It  is  back  for 
a  second  extension  in  1961. 

I  further  predict.  Mr.  President,  that 
if  this  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
grants  the  present  request  it  will  be  back 
ad  infinitiun  for  as  many  times  as  those 
who  derive  either  livelihood  or  political 
profit  from  it  think  then  can  continue 
to  draw  water  from  the  same  well 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  American  peo- 
ple and  their  inalienable  rights  under 
the  Constitution.  Mr.  Prc-^ident.  that 
Congress — while  continuing  this  useless 
agency — has  not  .seen  fit  to  grant  to  it 
any  of  the  broad  powers  which  its  mem- 
bers and  sponsors  have  demanded. 

To  date  it  has  been  only  a  paper- 
shifting  agency  of  waste  and  harass- 
ment. 

But  one  .shudders  to  contemplat.e  what 
It  would  have  been  had  it  been  gi\en  the 
powers  Us  members  requested  in  their 
1959  report  or  had  conferred  upon  it  the 
authority  of  enforcing  its  notions  of 
antidiscrimination  as  proiwsed  by  one  of 
its  apologists. 

It  would  be  well  to  review  here,  Mr. 
Piesident,  the  powers  the  Commission 
has  asked  for  itself. 

It  has  proposed  that  it  be  authorized 
to  register  voters. 

It  has  recommended  that  it  be  allowed 
to  di'aft  and  attempt  to  implement  plans 
for  school   integration. 

It  has  advocated  that  it  be  permitted 
to  draw  up  plans  for  the  integration  of 
all  public  housinc  in  the  Nation. 

And  one  of  its  partisans  in  Congress 
has  proposed  that  it  be  converted  into  a 
regulatory  agency  with  police  powers  and 
authority  to  enforce  its  decisions 
through  the  power  of  contempt. 

In  its  own  literature  the  Commission 
defines  the  role  it  envisions  for  itself  as 
that  of  bringing  true  equality  to  every 
American  ■' 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  certainty  that 
action  by  this  Congress  to  give  the  Com- 
mission a  new  lease  on  life  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  renewed  efforts  to  vest  it  with 
all  those  and  other  dictatorial  powers. 

As  the  junior  Senator  from  Georgia 
observed  in  1957:  'the  po.ssibilities  under 
It  for  evil  results  are  endless." 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  if  the 
American  people  could  be  made  aware  of 
the  seeds  of  tyranny  which  are  sown  in 
this  Commission  they  would  rise  up  in 
righteous  indignation  and  demand  as 
one  that  this  Congress  not  only  not  ex- 


tend   Its    life,    but,    rather,    abolish    it 
forthwith. 

Even  if  the  Commission  is  allowed  to 
expire  on  November  9  of  this  year  as  re- 
quired by  the  present  law,  Mr.  President, 
It  will  have  cost  the  American  taxpayers 
$2,947,000  by  the  time  it  closes  its  doors. 

It  is  only  fair  that  they  be  told  how 
this  considerable  sum  has  been  spent. 

It  has  paid  for  high-,sa]aried  jobs  for 
84  persons  who  might  otherwise  be  un- 
employed. 

It  has  paid  for  the  alleged  mvestif^a- 
tion  of  a  mere  handful  of  complaints. 

It  has  paid  for  a  foot-high  stack  of 
published  hearings  and  reports  so  dull 
that  few  other  than  the  proofreaders 
have  read  them. 

It  has  paid  for  a  list  of  controversial 
recommendations  which  Congress  could 
have  gotten  for  nothing  from  the  NAACP 
and  the  pages  of  Reconstruction  history. 

It  has  paid  for  preparation  and  then 
suppression  of  a  study  showing  phenom- 
enal advances  by  American  Negroes. 

Mr  President,  we  hear,  from  time  to 
time,  complaints,  particularly  by  the 
news  media  of  our  country,  of  inter- 
ference with  their  right  to  know  the 
facts  with  respect  to  what  goes  on  in 
Goverrunent  agencies  and  bureaus  I 
subscribe  wholeheart^-diy  to  freedom  of 
the  press  and  the  right  of  American 
citizens  to  have  all  the  information  re- 
lating to  the  affairs  of  their  Government 
in  all  areas  except  where  the  national 
security  is  involved. 

However,  we  have  not  heard  one  word 
from  news  media  outside  the  South 
about  the  suppression  of  this  report  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  We  hear 
complaints  about  other  suppressions,  but 
not  one  protest  has  been  made  by  the 
radio  and  television  commentators  and 
the  syndicated  columnists  of  our  coun- 
try about  this  particular  suppression  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  Those 
who  profess  interest  m  the  freedom  of 
the  press  should  be  consistent  and  speak 
out  about  thic  deplorable  suppression  of 
information. 

The  Commissio.n  has  paid  for  investi- 
gators to  make  security  checks  of  Fed- 
eral ofiQcials.  ministers,  and  other  promi- 
nent {x-rsons. 

It  has  paid  the  expenses  of  Commis- 
sion members  and  personnel  to  speak 
before  paiti.=an  groups  throughout  the 
country. 

It  has  paid  for  a  series  of  hearings 
which  have  been  self-serving  forums  in 
the  North  and  West  and  harassing  in- 
quisitions in  the  South.  One  of  the  lat- 
ter resulted  in  litigation  which  culmi- 
nated in  a  Supreme  Court  ruling  that 
the  Commission  can  disregard  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  people  it  ques- 
tions. 

For  more  than  3  years  it  paid  a  $22,500 
annual  salaiA-  to  an  executive  director 
who  illegally  destroyed  Commission  rec- 
ords, violated  civil  service  regulations, 
and  attempt-ed  to  defy  a  Senate  sub- 
committee which  was  forced  to  conclude 
that  he  had  "neither  the  executive  abil- 
ity ror  the  competence"  for  his  job. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  there  is 
no  more  convincing  argument  against 
extending  the  life  of  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  than  the  Commission's  own 
record  of  performance. 
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Since  its  inception  the  Commission 
has  been  hard  pressed  to  find  enough 
evidence  of  deprivation  of  anyone's  civil 
ritihts  anywhere  to  keep  its  84  employees 
ajid  6  Commissioners  busy.  Although 
the  sponsors  of  the  Commission  insisted 
in  1957  that  it  was  urgently  needed  to 
investigate  what  they  called  wholesale 
violations  of  civil  rights  in  the  South. 
the  most  complaints  it  could  turn  up 
through  last  May  31— even  by  advertis- 
ing: for  them— were  1.867.  Of  these  165 
were  from  cranks  and  238  were  so  gen- 
eral as  to  fall  in  no  category. 

This  fact  2  years  ago  prompted  Con- 
gressman John  J.  Rooney.  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  to  comment  at  a  hear- 
ing on  the  Commission's  appropriation 
request  that  ''it  does  not  look  as  though 
the  Commission  has  had  very  much  to 

do." 

That  statement,  Mr.  President,  was 
made  by  Congressman  John  J.  Rodney, 
a  Congressman  who  represents  not  a 
Southern  State  but  a  district  of  the  great 
State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  a  little  simple  arithme- 
tic shows  that  the  Commission  has  re- 
ceived complaints  at  a  rate  of  less  than 
two  a  day.  Broken  down  in  terms  of  its 
appropriation,  Congress  has  voted  the 
Commission  more  than  $1,400  for  each 
complaint  it  has  received.  I  am  sure, 
Mr.  President,  that  any  of  our  law  en- 
forcement agencies  would  be  overjoyed 
to  receive  an  appropriation  of  one-tenth 
that  amount  for  each  case  it  is  called 
upon  to  investigate  and  process. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  many  weeks  I  re- 
ceive more  mail  in  6  days  than  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  has  received  in 
4  years,  and  I  would  point  out  to  the 
Senate,  in  all  modesty,  that  with  the 
help  of  a  staff  less  than  one -seventh  the 
size  of  that  of  the  Commission,  I  am 
able,  with  very  few  exceptions,  to  reply 
to  each  letter  I  receive  on  the  same  day 
I  receive  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  course  of  ac- 
tion indicated  by  the  experience  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  is  for  the 
Senate  to  permit  it  to  die  the  natural 
death  contemplated  for  it  by  the  law 
creating  it.  It  has  proved  itself  to  be 
surplus  property  unneeded  by  either  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  American 
people. 

President  Kennedy  in  his  recent  mes- 
sage for  the  Anierican  people  pointed 
out  that  increased  expenditures  for  na- 
tional defense  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  reduction  in  nonessential  expenditures. 
Surely,  Mr.  President,  the  lack  of  ac- 
complishment of  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  would  indicate  to  Senators 
that  it  is  an  excellent  place  to  start  in 
upholding  the  President's  hand  in  seek- 
ing to  achieve  national  security  with  fis- 
cal responsibility. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that,  when  the  national  budget  has 
been  balanced  only  6  times  during  the 
last  30  years.  Congress  should  seriously 
consider  continuing  the  life  of  an  agency 
u.hich  is  wasting  money  and  dividing 
the  people  of  our  Nation.  This  is  a  time 
when  we  should  be  united  to  meet  the 
threat  of  Communist  aggression,  not 
wr.sting  our  national  substance  on  use- 


less endeavors  which  serve  only  to  di- 
vide the  American  people  and  make  them 
weaker,  not  stronger,  in  the  face  of  Com- 
munist threats. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE  I  am  delightaa  to 
yield  to  the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  has 
been  discussing  the  wasteful  spjendinjg  of 
this  unnecessary  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion at  this  time  when  we  should  be  try- 
ing to  reduce  unnecessai-y  expenditures. 
I  might  point  out  to  Senators  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  gets  a  salary  of  $20,500  a  year. 
The  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission receives  an  annual  salai-y  of 
$20,500.  The  Governor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  who  is  directed 
with  managing  the  activities  of  quite  a 
large  number  of  employees,  receives  a 
salary  of  $21,000  annually. 

But  the  staff  director  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  receives  a  salaiT  of 
$22,500  a  year.  This  is  the  same  salary 
that  Senators  receive.  But  this  is  not 
all;  I  wish  to  point  out  to  Senators  that 
this  Commission  also  has  several  assist- 
ant staff  directors,  each  of  whom  receives 
an  annual  salary  in  excess  of  $15,000. 
What  is  more  the  Commission  also  em- 
ploys a  flock  of  attorneys — I  think  there 
are  25  of  them — each  of  whom  receives 
anywhere  from  $15,000  to  $20,000  a  year. 

If  the  Civil  Rights  Commi.ssion  con- 
tinues to  spend  at  the  present  rato,  it 
will  expend  m  excess  of  $1  million  this 
year.  And  what  will  we  get  for  this 
great  expenditure?  We  will  receive  only 
more  of  the  same  kind  of  claptrap  about 
which  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
been  speaking. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  unconscionRble. 
In  effect  we  are  being  asked  to  subsidize, 
at  greatly  inflated  salary  scales,  tliose 
who  seek  only  to  kindle  the  coals  of 
racial  unrest.  This  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission is  nothing  but  a  meddling,  tS'OU- 
blemaking  body,  more  interested  in  tstir- 
ring  up  trouble  than  in  solving  the 
probIem.s  of  racial  agitation. 

Indeed,  this  Civil  Rights  Commission 
is  more  of  an  agitator  than  it  is  a  prob- 
lem-solving body.  I  submit  that  the 
problem  of  the  Southern  States  will 
never  be  solved  by  the  activities  of  this 
meddling  Civil  Rights  Commission.  In- 
stead these  problems  are  bemg  com- 
pounded. These  are  local  problems  to 
be  solved  by  local  people. 

I  further  submit  that  it  would  by  far 
be  in  the  better  interests  of  this  country 
if  we  terminated  the  activities  of  this 
Commi.ssion  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
and  save  this  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
$1  million. 

Surely  in  this  time  of  national  qrisis, 
when  we  have  so  many  better  uses  for 
our  dollars,  we  should  try  to  conserve 
wasteful  spending,  rather  than  encour- 
aging it,  by  paying  inflated  salaries  to 
those  whose  only  purpose  is  to  stir  up 
more  trouble. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  bringing  that 
information  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. As  he  knows,  the  dedicated  public 
servants  who  draw  le.sser  salaries  are 
dealing   m   areas   of   responsibility— not 


the  pohtical  arena,  as  is  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  Because  the  Commission 
is  a  political  agency.  Congress,  much 
against  my  will  and  much  agamst  the 
will  of  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, has  seen  fit  to  permit  it  to  pay 
much  larger  salaries  than  are  paid  to 
officials  charged  with  greater  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  certain  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  realizes  that 
neither  of  us  voted  to  pay  the  Director 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  a  salary 
of  $22,500. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  as  proud  of  that 
vote  as  is  the  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  record  will 
show,  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  was 
supposed  to  complete  its  work  in  2  years. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  primary  purpose 
of  the  Commission  was  to  learn  what  the 
trouble  was  throughout  the  South.  But 
instead  of  pursuing  this  direction  by 
holding  hearings  in  the  South  and  get- 
ting information  at  the  grassroots,  the 
Commission  staff  read  a  book  publicized, 
I  believe,  by  some  persons  from  New 
York.  I  might  say  that  at  the  moment  I 
do  not  remember  the  nan^e  of  the  book 
but  this  is  what  happened.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  first  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  not  based  on  evidence  which 
the  Commission  itself  had  obtained 
throughout  the  country.  Instead,  in 
large  part,  it  was  based  on  articles  which 
appeared  in  many  daily  newspapers,  in- 
cludmg,  as  I  remember,  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald,  to  name  only 
one.  It  also  took  its  ideas  from  various 
periodicals,  including  Harper's.  As  I  re- 
call, one  of  the  articles  upon  which  the 
Commission  based  its  findings  was  writ- 
ten some  30  years  ago  and  related  to 
conditions  in  the  South  at  that  time. 
That  was  the  kind  of  evidence  on  which 
the  Commission  formed  the  basis  of  its 
fii'st  report.  This  showed  me  very  clearly 
that  this  body  was  not  interested  in  doing 
a  thorough,  impartial  job,  but  was  more 
interested  in  stirring  up  trouble. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  correct.  Before  the  Senator 
entered  the  Chamber.  I  had  stated  that 
Congress  could  have  obtained  the  same 
recommendations  for  nothing  from  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  and  the  pages  of 
Reconstruction  history. 

It  is  most  revealing,  Mr.  President,  to 
study  an  analysis  of  the  sources  of  the 
few  complaints  received  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights. 

Statistical  tables  supplied  at  my  re- 
quest by  the  Commission  show  that,  as 
of  last  May  31.  of  the  621  voting  com- 
plaints received  by  the  Commission  from 
its  inception  through  that  date  only  3 
came  from  Georgia  and  none  of  those 
was  sworn.  By  comparison  there  were  54 
complaints  from  California  and  4  from 
New  York  State. 

We  were  told  in  1957  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  would  give  its  major 
attention  to  voting  rights.  The  propa- 
ganda attendant  to  its  creation  led  many 
honorable  persons  to  believe  that  mem- 
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bcrs  of  the  Negro  race  were  being  pre- 
vented at  gunpoint  from  exercising  their 
right  to  vote  in  many  Southern  States. 
I  reiterate  that,  after  advertising  for 
complamts  for  almost  4  years,  the  Com- 
mission has  received  3  complaints  from 
my  State  of  Georgia  and  54  complaints 
from  California.  In  other  words,  if  con- 
ditions are  bad  m  Georgia,  judging  by 
the  reports  and  complaints  which  the 
Commission  has  received,  they  are  al- 
most 20  tmies  as  bad  in  the  great  Slate 
of  California. 

In  the  area  of  rights  other  than  voting, 
the  Commi.ssion  reported  to  me  that  of 
the  1.246  complamts  received  only  40 
came  from  Georgia  and  6  of  those  were 
either  from  cranks  or  too  general  to  be 
categorized.  That  figure,  the  Agency 
disclosed,  compared  with  118  complaints 
from  New  York.  93  from  California.  58 
from  Ohio,  56  from  Illinois.  47  from 
Penn.<;ylvania.  46  from  Mis.souri,  and  42 
each  from  Michigan  and  tlie  Di.-^trict  of 
Columbia. 

On  the  basis  of  tho.'^e  figures,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  is  only  fair  to  conclude  that  if 
any  problem  with  relation  to  civil  rights 
exists  m  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  situa- 
tion is  almost  three  times  as  bad  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  more  than  twice  as 
bad  in  the  State  of  California,  and  to 
lesser  degrees  worse  in  the  States  of 
Ohio,  lilmois,  Pennsylvania,  Mis.souri, 
and  Michigan,  and  the  Di.'^trict  of  Co- 
lumbia 

Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  be  most  interested  in  il- 
lumination winch  Senators  from  those 
States  might  be  able  to  give  as  to  how 
they  can  reconcile  the  situations  which 
exist  in  their  home  States  with  the  puni- 
tive legislation  which  they  ad\ocate  to 
puiiish  States  in  the  South  where  condi- 
tions arc  far  better. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  all  fair- 
minded  Senators  would  have  to  admit 
that  the  statistics  of  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  prove  two  points — first,  that 
the  civil  rights  issue  Ls  more  political 
than  real;  and,  second,  that  no  section 
of  the  country  has  a  monopoly  on  what 
problems  and  difficulties  do  exist. 

Mr.  President.  Georgians  are  proud  of 
the  fact  that  this  ofiQcial  record  proves 
that  the  overwhelniing  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  our  State  are  satisfied  with 
our  present  concept  of  human  relations 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  being 
translated  into  practical  benefit  for  all. 

Georgians  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
our  State,  which  is  pursuing,  without  os- 
tentation programs  of  uplift  for  all  our 
citi7en.<i.  ha.s  been  found  far  less  wanting 
in  the  provision  and  protection  of  real 
civil  right^s  than  many  of  the  States  out- 
side the  South  which  make  a  fetish  of 
promising  bigger  and  better  synthetic 
rights,  while  failing  to  produce  fulfill- 
ment of  the  meaningful  ones. 

Mr.  Prc.~ident.  it  is  unfortunate  that 
many  members  of  both  great  political 
parties  in  the  country  try  to  outdo  each 
other  in  these  civil  rights  proposals  which 
arc  purely  political  in  nature.  It  has  be- 
come quite  obvious  that  tlie  closer  we 
approach  an  election  year,  the  more  civil 
rights  propo?^als  are  made  and  the  more 
drastic  they  are.  Mr.  President,  such 
proposals  are  offered  merely   to  attract 


blocs  of  voters  on  election  day;  and.  with- 
out such  motivation.  I  doubt  there  would 
be  such  a  vast  number  of  these  so-called 
civil  rights  proposals  brought  before  the 
Congress. 

Georgians  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  no  news  stories  about 
rapes,  riots,  and  suicides  in  our  public 
schools,  and  that  our  judges  do  not  have 
to  decry  from  their  benches  attitudes  and 
conditions  w  hich  are — to  quote  the  words 
of  Judge  Samuel  S.  Leibowitz.  of  New 
York  City — "causing  a  so-called  civilized 
city  to  rapidly  turn  into  a  jungle." 

Mr.  President,  no  judge  on  the  bench 
m  GcorLua  has  ever  had  to  characterize 
such  conditions  as  existing  anywhere  in 
tlie  State  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  junior  Senator 
frf>m  Geort-ia  .stated,  in  speaking  before 
thi.s  Senate  on  the  same  subject  in  1959: 

We  in  Georgia  yield  to  no  one  in  the  £ln- 
ceniy  or  intensity  of  our  adtierence  to  the 
principles  ol  Justice,  decency,  and  fairplay 
for  all. 

We  have  no  apologies  to  make  to  anyor.e 
for  what  we  profess  or  practice. 

To  be  sure  we  have  our  problems  and  our 
shortcomings,  but  we  are  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  them. 

We  make  no  pretense  at  being  perfect. 

Neither  do  we  presume  to  sit  in  Judgment 
on  the  imperfections  of  others. 

Mr.  President,  in  Georgia  all  children 
are  receiving  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities in  a  modernized  public  school 
system.  Our  Governor  only  recently  re- 
ported that  the  State  of  Georgia  is  pay- 
ing 72  cents  out  of  every  dollar  ."^pent  on 
education  m  our  Stale — and  that 
amounts  to  53  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
which  Georgia  taxpayers  pay  into  the 
State  treasury. 

In  Georgia  all  qualified  citizens,  in- 
cluding more  than  185.000  Negro  citizeiis. 
are  freely  exercLsmg  the  right  to  vote. 
At  the  present  time  Nesro  candidates 
are  seeking  election  to  major  offices  in 
two  of  our  metropolitan  areas. 

In  Georgia  economic  opportunities  for 
all  citizens  are  being  dramatically  im- 
proved as  the  result  of  our  advancing  in- 
dustrial economy. 

We  are  proud  of  the  progress  which  all 
of  our  citizens  are  making  working  to- 
gether, and  we  are  looking  forward  to 
achieving  a  future  of  better  hves  and 
greater  prosperity  for  all  Georgians. 

Georgians  ask  nothing  more  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Nation.  Mr.  President, 
than  to  be  left  alone  to  work  out  our  own 
destiny  among  ourselves,  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  all  the  people  of  Geor- 
jria,  and  following  the  normal  course  of 
human  relations. 

We  do  not  feel  that  we  .should  be  held 
up  to  public  .<;corn  and  ridicule  and  made 
the  tarcets  of  vicious,  punitive,  and  un- 
founded attacks  simply  because  some 
people  in  some  States  may  take  issue 
with  our  ideas  about  human  relations — 
ideas  which  I  may  say  are  enthusiasti- 
cally shared  by  at  least  95  percent  of  all 
our  citizens. 

That  Georgia  is  succeeding  in  accord- 
ance with  those  ideas  in  giving  the  real 
and  meaningful  civil  rights  to  all  our 
citizens  is  attested  to  by  no  less  a  person - 
acre  than  Dr.  John  A  Hannah,  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 


In  that  connection.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  t-o  read  to  the  Senate  again  a  col- 
loquy between  Dr.  Hannah  and  the  late 
Honorable  Prince  Preston,  former  Rep- 
resentative m  Congress  from  the  First 
District  of  Georgia,  which  transpired  in 
hearings  before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Departments  of  State  and  Justice,  the 
judiciary  and  related  ascncics  appropri- 
ations on  April  30.  1959: 

Mr.  Preston.  Dr.  Hannah,  what  conclu- 
sions did  you  reach  in  Atlanta  about  hous- 
ing? 

Mr.  Hank.«.h  Well.  sir.  we  concluded  there 
was  a  story  in  Atlanta  that  could  weU  be 
told  to  the  country.  Of  course,  there  is  some 
pretty  poor  Negro  housing  In  .Atlanta,  as 
there  IS  poor  housing  for  Negroes  and  white 
fulks  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  but 
the  Atlanta  story  is  a  very  interesting  story 
and  the  progress  that  has  been  made  In  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  for  Negroes  to  acquire 
middle-class,  and  high-class,  housing — while 
It  Is  true  they  are  segregated  in  areas — they 
have  some  very  fine  communities.  This  has 
been  a  cooperative  eSort  worked  out  volun- 
tarily by  the  Negroes  and  the  white  people 
and  the  city  leaders  and  the  mayor,  and  so 
on. 

Frankly.  I  was  surprised  and  pleased  at 
wliat  we  found  in  the  housing  area  in  Atlan- 
ta, not  because  you  happen  to  be  a  native 
of  Cieorela  but  there  is  a  better  opportunity 
provided  fcr  middle-class  and  high-clnss 
housing  for  at  letist  some  of  these  Negroes 
in  Atlanta  than  m  many  cities  in  my  part 
of  the  country. 

TTiere.  Mr.  President,  we  have  the 
words  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  in  reporting  that  he 
found  housine  conditions  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  much  better  than  he  did  in 
cities  in  his  part  of  the  country. 

I  quote  further: 

Mr  Peeston  Have  you  found  generaliy 
in  the  State  of  Georgia  that  the  Negro  pop- 
ulation has  no  problem  about  registering  and 
voting'' 

Mr  Hannah.  Well,  from  personal  Inves- 
tigation, certainly  in  Atlanta  and  in  many 
other  areas  that  were  brought  into  our  dis- 
cussions Uiere    that  is  true. 

I  thini.  there  were  some  indications  that 
perhaps  ther"  were  some  of  the  Isolated  rural 
areas  where  that  might  net  be  true,  but  I 
have  no  firsthand  kr.owledge  of  that.  It  is 
my  general  Impression  the  voting  situation 
in  Georgia  is  pretty  good  and  getting  much 
better. 

That  was  Dr.  Hannah  testifying  about 
the  voting  situation  in^  the  State  of 
Georgia  Even  though  the  Commission 
has  been  in  life  now  for  almost  4  years 
and  has  advertised  for  complaints,  the 
most  they  could  turn  up  in  Georgia  were 
three.  And  how  many  did  they  get  from 
California?     Fifty-four,    Mr.    President. 

I  quote  further: 

Mr  Preston.  In  my  own  district  there  are 
c  Tie  or  two  counties  who  have  more  Negro 
registered    voters   than  white. 

Mr  Hannah.  The  Congressman  recog- 
nizes that  there  are  many  counties  in  the 
South  with  large  populations  of  Negroes 
where  there  is  not  even  one  registered. 

Representative  Preston  passed  away 
last  year,  but  I  happen  to  kno.«.  well  the 
district  he  had  the  honor  to  rerresent — 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  Geor- 
gia. It  is  a  district  in  which  there  are 
several  counties  in  which  as  many  Ne- 
groes as  whites  are  registered  to  vote. 
Liberty   County,   of  which  Hinesville  is 
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the  county  seat,  until  recently  had  more 
Neoiroes  than  whites  registered  and  vot- 
ing? Another  county,  Mcintosh,  has  ap- 
proximately the  same  number  of  Negroes 
as  white  people  registered  and  voting. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  Long  County. 

And  those,  Mr.  President,  are  rural 
counties.  Their  principal  source  of  live- 
Uhood  comes  from  forest  resources. 

I  have  named  specific  counties  in  Geor- 
gia where  Neeroer  are  registered  in  as 
Rreat  numbe)-s  as  white  people.  Yet  we 
are  told  that  the  Civil  Ri£,^hts  Commis- 
sion must  be  renewed  to  investigate  this 
•deplorable"  situation.  The  only  thing 
deplorable  about  it.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
scheming  of  cunning  politicians  with 
eyes  on  the  ballot  box  who  want  to  be 
able  to  go  back  into  their  particular 
States  and  congressional  districts  and 
say.  "Look  how  we  went  down  there  and 
manhandled  the  South.  For  that  we 
want  you  to  give  us  99.99  percent  of  your 
votes  in  the  next  t lection." 

Unfortunately,  that  particular  situ- 
ation has  prevailed  in  too  many  in- 
stances for  the  good  of  this  country.  I 
hope  the  time  is  not  too  far  distant  when 
our  Nation  will  cease  to  be  divided  by 
politicians  who  are  looking  after  their 
own  selfish  interests  instead  of  trying 
to  promote  the  unity  of  our  countiT  at 
a  time  of  international  crisis. 

Until  recently  no  one  man  ever  had  it 
within  his  power  to  destroy  civilization 
itself.  Now  people  do  not  know  from 
one  minute  to  the  next  when  some  holo- 
caust will  be  unleashed  that  could  vir- 
tually wipe  out  mankind. 

We  in  this  Senate  do  not  even  know 
whether  there  will  be  a  Senate  to  con- 
vene if  we  have  another  global  war.  In 
such  event,  the  next  governmental 
gathering  in  this  country  might  well  be 
some  tribal  gathering  rather  than  a 
meeting  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  very  hour  when  we  should 
be  discussing  this  problem,  we  find 
ourselves  again  engaged  in  a  political  ex- 
ercise about  more  commissions,  more 
civil  rights,  more  excursions  into  the 
South,  and  more  division  among  the  peo- 
ple. And  for  what  purpose?  Only  for 
that  of  winning  the  next  election  for  a 
certain  group  of  officeholders  in  certain 
areas  of  our  country. 

I  quote  further  from  Mr.  Preston's  col- 
loquy with  Mr.  Hannah: 

Mr.  Preston.  You  would  not  find  that  to 
be  true  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  Hannah.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Preston,  Georgia  is  one  of  the  most 
progressive  States  in  the  Union  and  one  of 
the  most  liberal  States  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Hannah.  I  believe   that  is  right. 

There,  Mr.  President,  is  the  impression 
gained  by  one  of  our  Nation's  most  re- 
spected educators  about  the  status  of 
human  relations  in  my  State  of  Georgia. 
I  am  sure  there  is  no  Member  of  this 
Senate  who  would  presume  to  dispute 
the  conclusion  of  so  capable  and  disin- 
terested an  observer  of  the  Georgia 
scene. 

Mr.  President,  a  shocking  revelation 
of  the  attitude  of  arroaance  and  con- 
tempt for  constituted  authority  and  con- 
stitutional rights,  which  has  pervaded 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  is  found 


in  Senate  Report  No.  439  of  thi.s  1st 
session  of  the  87th  Congress.  It  is  the 
report  of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  writ- 
ten and  released  over  the  objections  of 
apologists  for  the  Commission  after 
thoroush.  closed-door  hearings  into 
charges  of  misuse  of  position  and  power 
by  former  Commission  Staff  Director 
Gordon  Tiffany. 

Mr.  President,  the  conclusions  of  the 
subcommittee  speak  for  themselves.  I 
read  from  them  as  follows: 

1.  Gordon  TifTany,  as  stafl  dlrect-or  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  by  design:  or 
throtigh  ineptness.  demonstrated  a  thorcjugh 
lack  of  cooperation  with  this  subcommittee's 
inquiry   a.s   evidenced    by   the   following: 

(a)  Although  he  received  a  detailed  tjele- 
gram  from  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee on  March  8.  1960.  formally  advising  jhim 
of  the  preliminary  inquiry,  he  perslstejntly 
questioned  the  authority  of  this  subcominit- 
tee  without  having  any  of  his  doubt*!  re- 
solved by  the  Attorney  General,  the  $ub- 
committee  staff,  or  the  subcommittee  ifeelf. 
Such  persistence  on  his  part  continued  up 
through  the  executive  session  of  JuWe  3, 
1960.  ^ 

(b)  He  concurred  with  the  actions  of  one 
of  his  subordinates  In  advising  certain  Civil 
Rights  Commission  stafT  members  that  If 
they  did  not  wish  to  cooperate  and  furnish 
signed  statements  t-o  the  subcommittee  «taff. 
no  action  would  be  taken  against  tsltiem. 
This  resulted  in  the  refusal  of  several  Com- 
mission  staff  members  to  execute  signed 
statements,  although  they  had  in  fact  indi- 
cated their  willingness  to  do  so.  This  advice 
was  tantamount  to  a  warning  to  subi^rdi- 
nates  not  to  cooperate 

There,  Mr.  President,  we  have  the  re- 
port of  one  of  the  Senate's  most  able  and 
honored  committees  that  the  staff  dii'ec- 
tor  defied  its  members  and  encouraged 
his  subordinates  to  do  likewise.  Yet  we 
are  seriously  discussing  in  the  Senate  to- 
day the  extension  of  the  life  of  such  a 
commission. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  able  friend  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First  I  compliment 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  his  able 
statement.  I  wished  to  intervene  at  this 
time  because  the  Senator  is  talking  about 
one  of  the  aspects  of  the  work  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  or  its  staff, 
which,  to  me,  has  seemed  most  objection- 
able; that  is,  the  unwillingness  to  be  im- 
partial, the  unwillingness  to  be  fair,  the 
unwillingness  to  be  just. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  if  he 
does  not  think  that  same  attitude  of  un- 
willingness to  be  fair  is  noted  in  the  re- 
cent elevation  of  the  present  dean  of 
Howard  University  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  although  it  was 
well  known  he  was  the  legal  counsel  for 
the  NAACP  in  many  pending  cases. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  able  Senator.  My  recollection 
of  the  facts  of  the  ca.se  is  that  Spotts- 
wood  W.  Robinson  III.  a  lawyer  for  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  could  not  re- 
call all  the  instances  in  which  he  had 
represented  that  group.  Yet  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  what  is  supposed  to  be  an 
impartial,  factfinding  Commission. 


I  thought  it  roughly  analogous  \o  let- 
ting the  plaintiff  in  a  lawsuit  sit  as  judge 
on  his  ow  n  case. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  comment? 

Mr.  TALMADGE,  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  note  that  the  day 
after  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dean  Robinson,  the  New  York 
Times,  which  certainly  has  shown  con- 
siderable interest  in  this  particular  Com- 
mission, had  much  to  say  about  Dean 
Robin-son  and  the  confirmation  of  his 
nomination.  I  quote  from  an  article  of 
July  28,  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  this  subject,  as  follows: 

The  southern  Senators  who  opposed  his 
nomination  made  an  Issue  of  his  legal  work 
for  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  Indeed  been  Involved  In 
work  for  the  association,  thovigh  his  special- 
ty In  private  practice  was  the  law  of  real 
property.  He  argued  three  times  before  the 
Supreme  Court  on  one  of  the  historic  school 
Integration  cases  decided  In  1954.  He  was 
legal  representative  In  Virginia  for  the 
NAACP  legal  defense  and  educational  fund 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  subsequently  was 
its  southeastern  regional  counsel  until  last 
fall. 

I  ask  Senators  to  particularly  note  the 
following  paragraph,  as  I  continue  the 
quote: 

He  was  involved  in  so  many  civil  rights 
cases  at  one  time  or  another  that  It  was 
a  bit  of  a  task  making  sure  that  he  had 
severed  all  connections  when  President  Ken- 
nedy nominated  him  to  the  Commission  lu 
April. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  thinks  any- 
thing approaching  objectivity  or  impar- 
tiality is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  Dean 
Robinson  has  now  become  a  member  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Not  the  slightest. 
The  reason  he  was  appointed,  of  course, 
is  that  he  was  counsel  for  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People.  This  demonstrates  again 
the  validity  of  the  charge  many  of  us 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  it 
is  a  purely  political  body  and  there  are 
purely  political  motives  behind  the  pro- 
posal to  extend  its  life. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  able  friend. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  will  remember  that  when  the 
first  members  of  the  Commi-ssion  were 
appointed  the  then  President  requested 
some  of  the  Southern  Senators  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  under  the  feeling 
that  the  South  should  have  appropriate 
but  distinguished  representation.  The 
Senator  will  remember  that  among  tho.se 
who  were  recommended  were  two  former 
Governors  of  great  Southern  States, 
who  were  appointed  to  the  Commission: 
Governor  Battle  of  Virginia  and  Gover- 
nor Carlton  of  Florida. 

The  Senator  now  notes  that  to  suc- 
ceed one  of  those  distinguished  Gover- 
nors, who  served  with  such  ability  and 
impartiality  on  the  Commission.  Dean 
Robinson  has  now  been   appointed,   off 
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the  cotuisel's  bench  of  the  NAACP.  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
thiiaks  that  action  tends  to  create  great- 
er confidence  In  the  South,  or  anywhere 
in  the  Nation,  In  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  certainly  does 
not.  In  my  own  Judgment,  that  is  like 
making  a  tomcat  custodian  of  a  canary 
bird. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
think,  of  course,  the  Senator  is  very 
sound  in  that  regard  Would  the  Senator 
have  felt  that  the  Southern  Senators 
were  on  soiuid  grotmd  if  they  had  recom- 
mended for  appointment  to  the  Commis- 
sion a  member  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  would  not.  'We 
were  told  this  was  to  be  an  objective, 
nonpartisan,  unbiased  Commission.  I 
can  almost  hear  the  voices  which  would 
have  been  raised  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
if  a  member  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  had 
been  appointed  to  the  Commission. 
However,  such  an  appointment  would 
not  have  been  any  more  biased  than 
that  of  Dean  Robinson. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  think  the  Southern 
Senators  would  have  been  on  soimd  or 
acceptable  grotmd  If  they  had  rfcom- 
mended  to  be  a  member  of  that  Com- 
mission an  attorney  for  a  white  citizens' 
counsel  or  an  attomey  for  any  of  the 
States  or  school  districts  who  had  fought 
on  the  other  side  of  this  case  in  the 
courts  of  the  land^ 

Mr  TALMADGE.  It  would  not  have 
been  in  keeping  with  the  supposedly 
objective  nature  of  the  Commi.ssion  had 
we  recommended  individuals  of  that 
type,  yet  we  have  seen  this  point  com- 
pletely ignored  on  the  other  side  of  the 
picture 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  in 
yielding  In  closing,  it  seems  to  me  that 
by  this  particular  appointment — .<;o  far 
from  beintr  objective,  so  far  from  being 
acceptable,  in  great  parts  of  our  Nation — 
the  Senate  Is  now  confronted  with  a 
much  more  serious  problem  in  connec- 
tion with  the  request  to  it  to  continue 
the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commi.ssion, 
than  was  the  case  even  in  1959.  because 
it  is  so  very  evident  t.hat  the  Commission 
IS  now  being  bent  to  one  point  of  view, 
and  that  persons  who  have  been  affirma- 
tively acting  for  that  point  of  view  in 
the  courts  of  the  land  are  being  placed 
in  controlling  positions  in  the  Commis- 
sion.    Does  the  Senator  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  concur  fully  with 
the  Senator's  viewpoint.  I  would  point 
out  to  the  able  Senator  that  as  many 
complaints  have  been  received  from 
States  outside  the  South  as  from  those 
within  it.  Many  complaints  have  been 
heard  from  the  States  of  Senators  who 
are  most  diligent  in  their  efforts  to  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  Commission,  and  to 
pass  even  more  vicious  antusouthcrn 
force  legislation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
again  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding, 
and  I  commend  the  Senator  for  the  able 
job  he  is  doing. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator.  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  his 
contribution  to  the  discussion. 


Mr.  President.  I  return  now  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  former  Director  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commi.s.slon.  Mr.  Gordon 
Tiffany,   and   the   Senate   rejwrt    on  his 

activity: 

iC)  He  refused  to  permit  certain  Individ- 
uals within  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
to   be   Interviewed   at    the    time   requested. 

(di  He  refused  to  permit  the  review  of 
certain  financial  records  after  a  partial  re- 
\  lew  had  been  made  by  a  subcummltiee 
btafl  nicmber.  Although  it  was  Tiffany's  po- 
sition that  the  records  were  merely  es-timates, 
it  was  outside  of  his  competence  to  deter- 
mine   the   relevancy    of    the   review 

■We  have  fmther  information  from  a 
St-nate  committee  of  the  contempt  for  a 
SenaU'  committee  displayed  by  thi.s  man. 
It  is  incredible  that  the  Senate  should 
even  be  considering  the  extension  of  a 
Commission  which  has  been  used  by  in- 
dividuals uho  have  .so  little  respect  for 
the  Senate  as  a  body. 

I  continue  reading: 

lei  He  refused  to  make  available  to  the 
stibcommittee  the  names  of  26  prominent 
Federal.  State,  and  local  officials  and  clergy- 
men whose  names  had  been  checked  by  t.he 
Comnilssion  in  connection  with  their  ap- 
pearance as  witnesses  before  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights.  His  Ir.ltial  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  was  totally  mis- 
leading In  that  he  maintained  that  Federal 
officials  and  clergy  had  not  been  given  any 
security  name   check. 

2.  Mr  TlCany.  In  destroying  the  verbatim 
transcripts  of  the  executive  meetings  of  the 
Commi.ssion  on  Civil  Rlghte,  admittedly, 
without  seeking  approval  from  anyone  in 
authority,  was  in  contravention  of  the  provi- 
sions of  title  44.  t-'nited  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 368. 

3.  Tiffany  wiis  derelict  in  his  duties  in 
f.illlng  to  comply  with  civil  service  regula- 
tions His  complete  reliance  on  a  GSA  em- 
ployee who  was  familiar  with  civil  service 
regulations  without  personally  having  .-^iny 
cont.-urt  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
itself.  Is  an  exiimple  of  poor  adminisinitioi..' 

4.  The  6abcommitt.ee  can  only  conclude 
that  Gordon  TlCany  had  neither  the  execu- 
tive ability  nor  the  competence  to  be  en- 
tru.=ted  with  the  Important  duties  of  being 
StafI  Director  of  one  of  the  m<3Pt  sensitive 
agencies  In  the  Federal  Government 

Mr.  President,  those  are  grave 
charges — charges  made  all  the  more 
serious  by  the  fact  that  the  man  accused 
was  responsible  for  directing  investiga- 
tions involving  ba^ic,  fundamental  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  American 
people.  They  are  all  the  more  shocking 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  Gordon 
Tiffany  was  allowed  to  resign  rather 
than  being  called  to  the  bar  of  justice  to 
answer  legally  for  his  actions. 

Mr  President,  it  is  appalling  to  con- 
template what  hrivoc  such  a  man  in 
such  a  position  could  have  wreaked  upon 
t  ar  freedom  had  Congress  granted  the 
Commission  the  powers  it  demanded  in 
the  report  written  by  this  same  Gordon 
Tiffany  m  1959. 

And,  Mr.  President,  Congress  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  that  not  the  first  safe- 
guard has  since  been  enacted  to  assure 
that  Mr.  Tiffany's  indoctrinated  succes- 
sors and  proteges  at  the  Commi.ssion  do 
not  attempt  to  duplicate  or  improve  upon 
his  contemptuous  performance. 

While  apologists  for  the  Commission 
and  Mr.  Tiffany  have  attempted  to  talk 
away  his  arrogant  actions  and  above- 


the-law  attitude  as  moot  in  the  light 
of  his  departure,  they  stand,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  stark  proof  of  the  tyranny  in- 
herent tn  this  Commission. 

They  further  prove,  Mr.  President,  the 
validity  of  the  warnings  which  the  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  his  like- 
minded  colleagues  uttered  in  1957-58  in 
their  vain  attempts  to  alert  the  Senate 
to  the  dangers  involved  in  establishing  a 
part-time  Commission  with  day-to-day 
functions  entrusted  to  the  little-super- 
vised hands  of  motivated  underling  hire- 
lings. 

Let  me  recall  my  words  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  the  debate  on  the  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Tiffany  in   1958.     I  stated: 

The  positiDn  of  Staff  Director  Is  a  crucial 
one,  and  how  its  duties  are  carried  out  will 
determine  whether  the  Commission  becomes 
an  instrument  of  t\Tanny  and  ojjpression  or 
whether  it  Is  conducted  as  Its  more  thought- 
ful adherents  desire  it  to  be. 

It  is  a  fundamental  truth  that  the  shape 
and  direction  of  part-time  Commissioners  are 
often  determined  In  large  part  by  their  full- 
time  staff  personnel,  who  prepare  the  agen- 
das, establish  the  procedures,  ask  the  ques- 
tions, and  ultlm.itely  prepare  the  reports 
which,  generally,  are  accepted  by  the  change 
of  only  a  word  or  two  or  the  striklne  or  addi- 
tion of  a  few  sentences  or  words. 

I  would  point  out  to  this  Senate,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  eventuality  of  which 
I  warned  in  1958  came  to  pass  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  Commission. 

How  else  can  one  reconcile  the  con- 
ciliaton'  words  of  Chairman  Hannah, 
who  stated  before  the  1959  report  was 
released  that  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  "there  is  no  right  answer 
to  all  sides"  and  the  arrogant  and  radical 
recommendations  for  force  legislation. 
executive  dictatorship,  and  unlimited 
Commission  power  set  forth  in  that  re- 
port? 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
names  signed  to  the  Commission  report 
might  have  been  Hannah,  Hesburgh. 
Johnson.  Storey.  Carlton,  and  Battle,  but 
the  work  was  that  of  Gordon  MacLean 
Tiffany,  a  man  who,  when  hearings  were 
being  held  on  his  nomination,  stated 
he  felt  it  was  proper  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  send  armed  troops  into 
a  sovereign  State  to  force  a  new  social 
order  on  its  people. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has 
a  second  chance  to  rectify  its  error  in 
creating  such  a  potential  Frankenstein's 
monster  as  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  If  it  fails  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  put  an  end  to  the 
tiireat  of  this  sword  of  Damocles,  who 
can  foretell  upon  whose  necks  the  suc- 
cessors of  Mr.  Tiffany  mav  seek  to  let  it 
fall. 

Perhaps  by  stretching  the  point  some 
justification  for  the  Commission  could 
be  rationalized  had  it  demonstrated 
any  interest  in  ascertaining  the  truth 
about  the  state  of  human  relations  in 
this  country.  That  such  has  not  been — 
nor  is  likely  ever  to  be  the  case — is 
demonstrated  by  the  suppression  by  the 
Commission  of  a  report  detailing  the 
substantial  political,  economic,  and  so- 
cial progress  which  has  been  made  by 
tlic  An^erican  Negro. 
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Washington  Correspondent  Roulhac 
Hamilton  gave  the  details  in  his  exclu- 
sive story  published  last  June  1  by  the 
News  and  Courier  of  Charleston,  S.C. 
It  represented  a  feat  of  reporting 
which — had  it  been  on  any  other  sub- 
ject— likely  would  have  merited  him  a 
nomination  for  a  Pulitzer  prize. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  story  reads  as  follows: 

Objections  of  a  lone  Negro  member  have 
caused  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  to  sup- 
press an  official  report  showing  substantial 
Negro  progress  toward  full  citizenship,  m 
the  South  and  elsewhere,  before  enactment 
of  the  civil  rights  laws  oi  1957  and  1960,  it 
was  learned  Wednesday. 

The  report  was  prepared  at  the  direction 
of  the  full  Commission.  After  the  Commis- 
sions  staff  had  compiled  heavily  documented 
evidence  of  Negro  advances  without  help  cf 
the  recent  laws,  the  Commission  voted  to 
suppress  the  report. 

The  News  and  Courier's  special  correspond- 
ent in  Washington  learned  Wednesday  that 
the  suppression  resulted  from  the  objections 
of  George  M.  Johnson,  the  Commission's 
only  Negro  member  at  the  time.  Johnson, 
a  Howard  University  law  professor  and  a 
legal  aid  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  was  serving 
on  the  Commission  as  an  interim  appointee 
of  President  Eisenhower. 

While  Johnson  was  the  jUnior  member 
of  the  Commission,  his  objections  to  publi- 
cation of  the  report  prevailed.  The  five 
white  members  of  the  Commission  knuckled 
under  to  the  NAACP  spokesman's  belief  that 
it  would  be  unwise  to  publish  a  report  show- 
ing significant  Negro  gains,  particularly  in 
the  South,  prior  to  the  1957  rights  law. 

The  Commission  sUfI,  the  News  and  Cour- 
iers  correspondent  learned,  spent  more  than 
2   months  compiling   the  25-year  record. 

By  Augiist  1  of  last  year,  the  report.  'Civil 
Rights,  1960:  A  Progress  Report,"  was  ready 
to  .show,  in  .some  75  pages  where  advance- 
ment had  been  made  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, State  governments  and  city  govern- 
ments, by  the  Negro.  Much  documentation 
was  provided 

The  report  dealt  primarily  with  the  South. 
It  found  that  throughout  the  Nation  "one  of 
the  most  notable  marks  of  progress  has  been 
the  ever-increasing  participation  of  Negroes 
and  members  of  other  minority  groups  in 
the    processes    of    government." 

But  it  said,  In  some  detail,  that  one  of 
the  most  significant  facts  in  the  progress 
of  the  Negro  in  the  exercise  of  his  political 
rights,  was  the  increasing  number  of  Negroes 
elected  to  public  ofRces  at  various  levels  in 
the  South, 

Sources  within  the  Commission  staff  said 
this  portion  of  the  report  may  have  been 
the  reason  for  the  objections  of  Commis- 
sioner Johnson — and  presumably  of  NAACP — 
to  publication  of  the  report.  The  section  ap- 
peared to  provide  solid  evidence  that  po- 
litical rights  are  not  denied  southern  Negroes 
when  they  choase  to  exercise  them. 

Needless  to  say.  Mr.  President,  this 
story  did  not  appear  in  any  paper  out- 
side the  South  nor,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  was  it  carried — or,  for  that 
matter,  even  checked  upon — by  either  of 
the  Nation's  two  wire  services. 

It  is  deplorable  when — after  so  much 
talk  about  the  public's  right  to  know 
and  so  many  speeches  on  freedom  of  the 
press — we  find  an  authentic  case,  as  here, 
of  a  Commission  of  the  U.S.  Government 
suppressing  a  report  on  which  it  had 
worked  for  2  months  and  not  one  word 
of  protest  being  heard  about  it.  Here  is 
a  clear  illu.stration  of  suppression  of 
news  and  we  did  not  hear  one  word  abo'ui 


it  from  either  of  the  great  wire  services, 
any  of  our  national  television  networks, 
or  any  of  the  great  newspapers  that 
boast  about  printing  all  the  news  that  is 
fit  to  print. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to 
note,  Mr.  President,  that  Commissioner 
Johnson  has  been  replaced  on  the  Com- 
mission by  an  even  more  radical  rep- 
resentative of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
In  the  light  of  the  Johnson  performance. 
Mr.  President,  what  can  the  American 
people  expect  from  a  militant  agitator 
like  Spottswood  W.  Robinson  IH,  who  has 
been  involved  in  so  many  NAACP  litiga- 
tions that  he  admittedly  could  not«  re- 
member them  all  when  it  became  nec- 
essary for  him  to  sever  his  official 
connections  with  that  organization  in 
order  to  take  the  oath  as  a  Commis- 
sioner? 

It  also  should  be  pointed  out,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  amount  of  time  the  in- 
dividual Commissioners  spend  on  the 
job  for  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $50 
a  day  is  left  to  their  own  discretion. 
Testimony  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  this  year  brought  to 
light  the  fact  that  Commissioner  John- 
son during  fiscal  1960  worked  99  days 
compared  to  the  total  of  110  days  for 
the  other  five  Commissioners  combined. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  in  the  recent 
words  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  E.^stland  1  : 

If  he  does  have  a  special  point  of  View 
that  he  wants  to  advance,  and  certainly 
Johnson  did.  what  chance  do  Commlsslotners 
with  a  contra  :'  view  have  in  wlthstaadlng 
and  ofr.=etting  such  industry  and  dedication 
to  duty'' 

It  is  hardly  Ukely,  Mr.  President,  that 
a  Commission  dominated  by  men  like 
former  Commissioner  Johnson  and  for- 
mer Staff  Director  Tiffany  can  makeany 
contribution  toward  the  advancement  of 
the  welfare  of  the  American  people  or 
the  preservation  of  their  blood-won  Con- 
stitutional rights. 

I  wonder  what  motive  so  dominated 
Commissioner  Johnson?  What  zeal  mo- 
tivated him  to  work  more  days  than  the 
other  five  Commissioners  combined? 
■Was  he  that  much  interested  in  his  job 
or  did  he  have  a  bill  of  goods  to  sell  for 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  which  he 
had  represented  for  so  long':' 

That  the  operation  of  the  Commission 
would  be  violative  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  American  people  was  em- 
phatically pointed  out  to  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957  which  created  it.  The  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  specifically  declared: 

No  provision  is  made  for  any  period  Of  ad- 
vance notice  of  Commission  hearings 

No  provision  is  made  for  any  public  an- 
nouncement of  Commission  meetings  or 
hearings. 

No  provision  is  made  for  notificatic|n  of 
perscms  against  whom  charges  are  to  be 
made 

No  provision  is  made  for  persons  ad- 
versely affected  by  testimony  taken  by  the 
Commission  to  t>e  present  when  they  are 
accused  or  later  to  confront  and  Cross- 
examine  their  accusers. 

No  provision  is  made  for  accused  persons 
to  offer  rebuttal  or  in  any  wise  to  set  the 
C(jmmi?-;s;on   records  straight. 


Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  the  seeds  of 
tyranny  are  sown  in  this  measure. 

Those  fears  have  since  been  borne  out 
by  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Hannah  v.  Larche  <363  US 
420)  overturning  two  lower  court  de- 
cisions that  the  Commission  was  violat- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
by  refusing  persons  summoned  to  answer 
charges  before  it  the  right  to  know  the 
identity  of  and  to  cross-examine  their 
accusers. 

In  so- holding,  the  Supreme  Court  put 
itself  on  record  as  denying  to  white 
southerners  the  same  right  it  earlier 
had  accorded  accused  Government  se- 
curity risks  in  the  case  of  Greene  v.  Mc- 
Elroy   '360  U.S.  474'. 

In  this  particular  ca^.  the  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia  finds  himself  in 
the  anomalous  position  of  concurring  in 
the  dissent  by  Justices  Douglas  and 
Black,  the  former  in  writing  it  having 
stated: 

Important  as  these  (registration  to  vote  I 
civil  rights  are.  It  will  not  do  to  sacrifice 
other  civil   rights  In  order   to  obtain  them 

Here  we  find  this  very  Commission, 
whose  life  Members  of  the  Senate  want 
to  extend,  denying  to  whiU.>  southerners 
the  right  to  cross-examine  their  ac- 
cusers. Yet  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  held  that  that  same 
right  is  a  right  specifically  granted  by 
our  Constitution  to  accused  Communist 
traitors. 

What  manner  of  thinking  has  been 
developed  in  this  country  in  recent  years 
when  our  courts  can  hold  that  Commu- 
nist traitors  have  rights  superior  to  those 
of  honorable.  God-fearing  southern 
white  people.  That  is  the  sort  of  philos- 
ophy that  was  behind  the  establishment 
of  this  Commission  and  is  behii^.d  the 
proposal  to  extend  its  life  as  well  as  the 
great  maze  of  bills  and  amendments 
which  have  been  proposed  to  further 
suppress  the  rights  of  white  people  in 
the  southern  region  of   our  country 

The  issue  was  placed  in  perspective  by 
the  Savannah  Evenmg  Press  which  de- 
clared editorially: 

The  enormity  of  the  blow  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  Supreme  Court  has  struck  to 
rights  that  run  back  for  centuries  as  far  as 
the  Magna  Carta  can  be  realized  by  recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  the  Court  has  given  to  a 
roaming,  politically  Inspired  Commission 
powers  that  parallel  those  of  the  revolting 
and  unlamented  Gestapo  By  reason  that 
defies.  In  our  opinion,  logic  and  facts  the 
Court  has  said  that  the  Commission  is 
"purely  investigative"  and  not  subject  to 
the  safeguards  set  up  by  the  fifth  amend- 
ment "due  process"  clause.  Officials  and 
other  Individuals  who  are  and  who  will  be 
in  increasing  numbers  harassed  by  the  Com- 
mission will  find  themselves  beset  by  enemies 
operating  under  the  cover  of  secretlveness. 
We  can  foresee  no  other  result  from  the 
Court's  decision. 

Surely  the  Congress  must  have  It  within 
its  power  to  correct  the  damage  wrought  by 
the  Court's  action  in  this  case.  And  as  surely 
as  it  must  have,  just  as  surely  it  must  do  it. 
If  it  does  not,  precious  American  rights  will 
be  trampled — and  do  not  let  anyone  be  so 
foolish  as  to  think  that  this  will  be  In  the 
South  alone.  Judicial  tyranny,  once  loose  in 
the  land,  knows  no  geographic  bounds. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
fair  and  accurate  summation  of  the  at- 
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titudc  of  the  vast  majority  of  Georgians 
to  state  that  they  feel  it  is  an  uncon- 
scionable act  of  hypocrisy  for  representa- 
tives of  States  and  metropolitan  areas 
V.  hich  are  unable  to  cope  with  their  own 
worsening  problems  of  human  relatior\s 
to  attempt  to  force  their  discredited  con- 
cepts of  sociology  upon  other  States  and 
areas  where  those  problems  are  virtually 
nonexistent  and  the  people  of  all  races 
live  together  in  harmony  and  mutual 
respect. 

It  IS  incomprehensible  to  the  people  of 
Georgia  why  Congress  must  waste  its 
time  and  the  money  of  the  American  tax- 
payers seeking  to  enact  contrived  and 
unworkable  solutions  to  problems  which 
are  not  sigmficant  factors  m  our  State 
when  our  country  is  confronted  with  so 
many  real  and  pressing  problems  which 
demand  thoughtful  and  effective  solu- 
tioixs  from  Congress, 

Georgians  feel  that  Conme.ss  could  do 
far  more  to  justify  it*  existence  and  to 
earn  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
Nation  by  doing  something  concrete  to 
make  the  United  States  so  secure  mih- 
tarily  and  economically  that  any  nation 
daring  to  attack  us  invites  not  retalia- 
tion, but  annihilation. 

Provide  a  realistic  and  meaningful  na- 
tional farm  program  which  will  guar- 
antee the  farmers "bf  America  their  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  national  income 

Protect  the  jobs  of  American  industrial 
workers  from  destruction  as  the  result 
of  indiscriminate  imports  of  foreign- 
made  goods  manufactured  at  slave-wage 
levels. 

Curb  ever-increasing  inflation,  i-everse 
the  ever-mounting  cost  of  living,  and 
restore  the  value  and  purchasing  power 
of  the  American  dollar. 

Balance  the  Federal  bud.eet.  hold  Fed- 
eral spending  within  the  bounds  of  Fed- 
eral income,  and  begin  a  systematic 
program  of  reduction  of  the  national 
debt. 

Stimulate  .«;cientific  and  medical  re- 
search to  find  and  perfect  as  .soon  as 
humanly  po.ssible  cures  for  and  preven- 
tives of  the  dread  killers  and  cnpplers 
of  mankind,  like  cancer  and  heart 
disease 

Put  an  end  to  Government  programs 
and  policies  which  attempt  to  do  for 
people  in  other  countries  what  the 
United  States  either  is  unable  or  unwil- 
ing  to  do  for  our  own  citizens  here  at 
home  and  which  seek  to  make  the  world 
over  in  our  own  image. 

Confine  the  Federal  Government  to 
programs  and  activities  in  those  areas 
delegated  to  it  by  the  Constitution  and 
leave  the  management  of  all  other  af- 
fairs to  local  people  on  the  local  level 

Put  an  end  to  further  encroachments 
from  whatever  quarter  upon  the  inalien- 
able right  of  each  citizen  to  be  left  alone 
to  run  his  own  affairs  and  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  own  labor. 

Mr.  President,  in  so  acting.  Congress 
could  do  more  to  promote  the  real  civil 
rights  of  the  American  people  than  it 
ever  could  hope  to  achieve  by  creating 
a  thousand  commissions  or  passing  a 
million  force  bills. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  ask  of  Congress  why  it 
is  concerning  itself  with  legislation  of 


the  nature  of  the  pending  proposal  when 
so  much  of  legitimate  concern  to  all 
citizens  has  been  left  undone 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  reiterate 
my  previously  stated  conviction  that  the 
kindest  thing  Congress  could  do  with 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  would 
be  to  allow  it  to  be  interred  in  history 
at  the  time  cont-emplated  by  the  act 
which  created  it.  To  allow  it  to  expire 
as  scheduled  not  only  would  relieve  the 
Federal  Treasury  of  a  not  inconsidei- 
able  burden  but  more  important  would 
rid  our  country  of  a  divisive  influence  at 
a  time  when  our  greatest  national  need 
IS  for  unity  among  all  Americans  of  all 
races,  all  faiths,  and  all  places  of  resi- 
dence 

Mr  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  vield? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Docs  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
withhold  his  suggestion  of  the  absence 
of  a  quorum'' 

Mr  TALMADGE  I  am  delighted  to 
Withhold  my  suggestion  of  the  absence 
u(  a  quorum. 


SALINE  WATER   CONVERSION 
PROGRAM 

Mr  M.^NSFIELD  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
move  that  the  unfinished  business  be  laid 
before  the  Senate 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senate  is  still  in  the  morning 
hour  The  Senator's  request  must  be 
made  by  unanimous  consent 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  2156'  to  expand  and  ex- 
tend the  sahne  water  conversion  program 
being  conducted  by  the  Secretai-y  of  the 
Interior 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE  AND  JUS- 
TICE THE  JUDICIARY  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS,   1962 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  unfinished  business  be 
laid  aside  temporarily  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate resume  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  707.  H.R.  7371,  the  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Justice,  the  judiciary,  and  re- 
lated agencies 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Lecisl.^tive  Clerk.  A  bill  H.R 
7371 1  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Justice,  the  ju- 
diciary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1962.  and  for 
other  purposes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  t-o 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  tlie 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 


Committ-ee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
Would  he  mind  renewing  his  request? 

Mr  TALMADGE  I  was  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  vield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE      I  yield. 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  listened  with  much 
interest  and  sympathy  to  the  list  of  ob- 
jectives which  the  distinguished  Senator 
mentioned  as  being  worthy  of  our  at- 
tention in  this  time  of  confusion  and 
crisis.  I  do  not  remember  hearing  the 
Senator  mention  the  bringing  about  of 
better  law-enforcement  conditions  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  prot-ection 
of  citizens  from  al!  over  the  country, 
including  citizens  who  come  from  the 
Senator's  State  and  my  own.  and  who 
have  recently  been  assaulted  within  this 
city,  with  very  little  showing  of  improve- 
ment of  law-enforcement  conditions. 
Does  not  the  Senator  from  Georgia  be- 
lieve that  that  is  one  of  the  subject  mat- 
ters to  which  attention  might  well  be 
given'' 

Mr  TALMADGE  Indeed,  I  do. 
While  the  junior  Senator  from  Georgia 
did  not  mention  that  fact  specifically 
m  his  address  to  the  Senate,  he  has  on 
any  number  of  occasions  stated  that  the 
greatest  law-enforcement  problem  con- 
fronting the  countiT  today  exists  right 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Capital  City  of  the  Nation 

As  the  Senator  from  Florida  knows, 
almost  every  morning  we  read  in  the 
newspapers  about  rapes  and  other 
crimes  of  violence.  Recently  two  ladies 
were  attacked  inside  the  embassy  of  a 
foreign  nation  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

We  are  spending  billions  of  dollars 
throughout  the  world  in  trying  to  im- 
prove our  relations  with  foreign  nations. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  we  could  do  even 
more  in  that  regard  if  we  would  protect 
people  who  come  to  our  Capital  in  a 
status  of  diplomatic  immunity  irom 
being  assaulted  or  having  violence  com- 
mitted upon  their  per.sons. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  ^^ill 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  further 
to  me'' 

Mr.  TALMADGE  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  have  been  veiy 
glad  to  hear  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
comment  as  he  has  on  this  important 
matter.  I  remember  that  it  has  not 
been  long  since  a  former  citizen  of  my 
own  State,  the  widow  of  a  Cabinet  mem- 
ber of  great  distinction,  was  assaulted 
by  a  Negro  criminal  in  the  same  block 
where  I  make  my  Washington  home;  but 
I  have  not  heaid  of  any  apprehension 
of  that  criminal 

I  remember  that  only  in  the  last  week 
the  lovely  wife  of  the  distinguished  Am- 
bassador from  Costa  Rica,  and  her 
equally  lovely  sister,  from  Stone  Moun- 
tain. Ga  ,  one  of  the  picturesque  and 
wonderful  places  m  which  to  live  in  the 
State  of  Georgia,  were  assaulted  by  a 
Negro  criminal  within  the  residence  of 
the  Costa  Rican  Embassy.  Aside  from 
the  international  aspects  of  that  assault. 
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I  am  also  deeply  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  citizens  of  our  several  States 
cannot  come  in  safety  to  their  Nation's 
Capital,  and  that,  for  the  greatest  part. 
the  criminals  who  seem  to  roam  abroad 
without  apprehension  in  this  Capital  of 
our  Nation  are  Negro  criminals,  and  ap- 
pan  ntly,  in  many  instances  they  are  not 
apprehended  by  the  police  forces  of  the 
Nation's  Capital.  I  hope  that  situation 
will  be  among  those  looked  into  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  It  certainly  is 
important  and  most  definitely  bears  upon 
civil  rights. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Georgia  feels  tiiat  freedom  from 
asjault  and  the  right  to  be  alive  are  two 
of  the  greatest  civil  riehts. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  certainly  is 
true.  But  we  see  those  rights  almost 
daily  violated  in  this  Capital  of  our  Na- 
tion; and  I  am  wondering  why  the  Civil 
Ri2hts  Commission  has  not,  so  far  as 
I  know,  given  any  attention  to  that 
problem. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  situation  certainly  cries  out  for  at- 
tention. The  crime  rate  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  is  a  national  disgrace;  yet  I  note 
that  no  Federal  marshals  or  paratroop- 
ers have  been  ordered  into  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  is  shameful  that  women 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  have  to  re- 
main behind  locked  dooi-s  in  the  day- 
time, to  keep  their  persons  from  being 
physically  assaulted. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  that  I  think  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is 
in  very  great  measure  responsible  for 
this  situation.  It  is  largely  the  result 
of  actions  such  as  the  decisions  in  the 
Mallory  and  similar  cases  in  which 
the  Court  completely  deviated  from  all 
previous  decisions  on  constitutional 
rights  and  methods. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  in  yielding  to  me.  I  thought 
the  Record  might  well  show  that  right 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol  Building 
there  exists  a  matter  which  substantially 
affects  the  most  important  civil  rights  of 
our  own  families,  and  of  all  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  of  the 
millions  of  people  who  come  to  visit 
the  Nation's  Capital;  yet  that  matter  is 
given  no  attention  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  and  is  given  insufficient  at- 
tention by  the  local  law-enforcement 
agencies. 

Mr.  TALIVL^DGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
calling  attention  to  the  matter.  It  needs 
more  attention  than  any  other  law- 
enforcement  problem  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   'Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND  rose. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  IMr. 
Thurmond]  would  not  mind.  I  wish  to 
make  a  statement,  but  I  would  like  to 
have  certain  Members  of  the  Senate 
present. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 


STEEL  PRICES 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Kew 
York  Times  printed  an  editorial  on 
Augu.st  24  entitled  "Price  Fixing  in  Con- 
gress." I  replied  with  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor, which  was  duly  printed  in  the  New 
York  Times,  and  I  ask  unanimous  Con- 
sent that  the  editorial  and  my  letter  to 
the  editor  in  reply  thereto  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
modify  his  request  so  as  to  have  his  letter 
and  the  editorial  printed  in  the  bod\'  of 
the  Record.  In  my  judgment,  both  the 
editorial  and  the  Senator's  very  able 
reply  deserve  the  widest  possible  dissem- 
ination, which  is  not  always  possible  by 
havincr  something  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  the 
very  able  letter  he  \Vrote  in  reply  to  the 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Times,  which, 
in  my  judcment,  was  somewhat  off  base. 
I  believe  the  Senator's  reply  should  be 
generally  available  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues, and  those  to  whom  the  Rbcord 
comes  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  read  the 
editorial  and  the  reply  thereto.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  put  them  in  the  body  of 
the  Record. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
generosity  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  I  modify  my  request. 
at  his  suggestion,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  24,  loei] 
Price  Fixing  in   Congress 

Fundamental  Issues  are  raised  by  the 
criiTipnign  against  a  steel  price  Increase:  that 
ha.s  been  started  by  Senator  Gore  and  eome 
of  his  senatorial  colleagues.  These  Sena- 
tors are  determined  to  prevent  the  steel  in- 
dustry from  raising  Its  prices  after  October 
1  although  the  industry  is  committed  to 
giving  its  unionized  workers  a  slgniflcant 
wage  increase  then. 

The  scheduled  wage  increase  results  from 
a  steel  labor  settlement  imposed  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  acting  thrjough 
Vice  President  Nixon.  Nevertheless.  Sena- 
tor Gore  is  threatening  the  steel  indjustry 
with  a  deliberate  Government  campaign  to 
break  its  large  units  up  into  small  rival 
companies,  or  with  imposition  of  pjublic 
utility  type  Government  price  fixing  if  It 
raises  price-^;. 

If  the  price  of  steel  is  to  be  determined 
by  speeches  and  threats  on  the  Senate  iloor, 
then  a  precedent  has  been  set  whose  final 
consequence  could  be  a  great  change  tiji  our 
economic  system.  The  private  entaafprise 
system  operates  on  the  assumption  ;  that 
prices    should    be    set    in    the    marketjfdace, 


and  reflect  the  force  of  competition  among 
buyers  and  sellers.  The  Senate  floor  is  not 
the  marketplace. 

However,  It  must  be  recognized  that  the 
sentiments  Senator  Gore  and  his  support- 
ers are  voicing  can  ultimately  be  traced 
back  in  part  at  least  to  a  conviction  or  sus- 
picion that  price  setting  in  too  much  of 
American  Industry  today  reflects  little  or 
no  real  comp>eUtion.  While  tiiat  sort  of 
thinking  has  been  around  for  many  years. 
It  received  a  strong  acceleration  from  the 
shocking  disclosures  several  months  ago  re- 
sulting from  the  Government's  case  against 
the  electrical  equipment  Industry-,  The 
collusion  in  price  setting  and  division  of 
markets  there  revealed  was  not  only  a  be- 
trayal of  the  elementary  ethics  the  commu- 
nity expects  of  businessmen,  but  was  a 
damaging  blow  to  respect  for  the  private 
enterprise  system. 

Yet  despite  the  electrical  equipment  case 
and  other  examples  of  formal  or  Informal 
collusion  In  setting  prices,  competition  Is 
probably  a  much  more  real  force  In  the 
American  economy  than  Senator  Cjoa*  be- 
lieves. 

In  the  case  of  steel,  for  example,  tliere  Is 
not  only  the  elementary  competition  of  dif- 
ferent producers  and  sellers,  but  also  the 
competition  to  steel  from  other  metals  and 
plastics,  and  the  significant  competition 
given  domestic  steel  by  Imports  of  foreign 
steel.  The  steel  compiany  executives,  won- 
dering whether  to  raise  prices  to  compen- 
sate for  the  next  wage  Increase,  have,  we 
suspect,  a  much  more  complex  problem  be- 
fore them  than  Senator  Gosr  suggests. 


(From  the   New   York  Times   Aug    27,    1961) 

Gore    DrrrNDS    Steel    I>EB,^TE — Senator    Op- 
poses Price  I.vcrease  ks  SptTi  to  Inflation 

To  the  EnrroR  of  the  New  York  Times: 

Perhaps  you  will  be  willing  for  me  to  ex- 
press some  views  on  the  Times  editorial  of 
Aug.  24  regarding  recent  Senate  speeches  by 
me  and  others  on  the  subject  of  the  threat- 
ened price  Increase  of  steel. 

Steel  being  so  basic  to  our  Industrial 
economy,  the  raising  or  lowering  of  steel 
prices  In  Itself  not  only  triggers  percentage 
price  markups  that  compound  and  pyra- 
mid all  the  way  to  the  retail  outlets,  biit  It 
creates  a  psychological  climate  which  carries 
over  Into  the  price-making  process  In  many 
other   Industries. 

The  InJuence  of  steel  on  all  other  prices 
has  been  demonstrated  many,  many  times. 
One  of  the  most  recent  studies  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  In 
1959  under  the  staff  direction  of  Dr.  Otto 
Eckstein,  associate  professor  of  economics 
at  Harvard  University.  This  study  proved 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  administered 
prices  played  the  key  role  in  the  Inflation 
of  recent  years. 

Forty  percent  of  the  rise  In  the  wholesale 
price  index  during  the  period  1947  to  1959. 
competent  studies  have  shown,  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  steel  prices  were  pushed  up 
faster  and  further  than  the  average  of  all 
other  commodity   prices, 

EFFECT   ON    WAGE   STRUCTT,-RE 

Too,  the  wage  of  steelworkers  is  a  bell- 
wether In  the  wage  structure  throughout  our 
economy.  Should  wages  in  the  steel  Indus- 
try bound  above  reasonable  ai.d  comparable 
levels,  then  a  determined  drive  of  others 
to  catch  up  would  ensue. 

Now  all  of  this  has  an  Important  beru-lng 
on  our  whole  domestic  economic  structure. 
But  this  is  not  all.  It  has  played  and  will 
play  an  Important  part  In  our  foreign  trade 
and  In  our  balance  of  payments  difficulties. 

From  1953  to  1958.  United  States  iron  and 
steel  export  prices  rose  20  percent  mure  than 
the  export  prices  of  our  foreign  competitors. 
During  the  same  period,  our  share  of  world 
exports  of  steel  fell  from   18   to    12   percent. 
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Many  people  may  wonder  why  they  now 
find  In  hardware  stores  so  many  imported 
metAl  items  Perhaps  one  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  export  price  of  Belgian  steel  de- 
creased 3  percent  during  the  period  1953  to 
1959,  While  the  export  price  of  U5 -made 
steel  was  increasing  36  percent 

The  public  Interest  is  Involved,  then,  In 
the  threatened  increase  In  steel  prices  Such 
an  Increase  In  steel  prices,  and  the  conse- 
quent untisually  favorable  profit  position  of 
the  steel  industry,  would  almost  automat- 
ically call  fur  an  increcise  in  steel  wages 
next  July.  This  increase  In  wages  would,  in 
turn,  be  used  as  Justification  for  another 
round  of  price  Increases. 

Since  this  Is  so  obvious,  the  subject  mat- 
ter which  I  and  my  colleagues  debated  for 
several  hours  appeared  to  me  to  be  appro- 
priate for  dlscu.ssion  on  the  floor  of  the 
US    Senate. 

Moreover.  I  thought  the  quality  of  the  dis- 
cussion w.is  commendable  Where  is  there  a 
more  appropriate  place  for  the  discussion  of 
a  problem  which  so  vitally  affects  the  public 
Interest,  the  cost  of  living  for  all  Americans? 

Your  editorial  states,  The  private  enter- 
prise system  operates  on  the  ass\imption 
that  prices  should  be  set  In  the  marketplace 
and  reflect  the  force  of  competition  among 
buyers  and  sellers  The  Senate  floor  is  not 
the  marketplace." 

LACK     OF    COMPETmON 

It  is  agreed  that  the  Senate  floor  is  not 
'the  marketplace"  for  steel,  but  from 
whence  comes  the  assumption  that  steel 
prices  are  fixed  in  "the  marketplace"?  The 
rejord  is  replete  with  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. Indeed,  there  is  a  remarkable  lack  of 
price  competition  m  the  steel  Industry 

As  Is  so  well  known,  all  the  steel  com- 
panies have  practically  Identical  prices. 
Price  rises  have  traditionally  been  put  Into 
effect  by  all  the  companies  almost  simul- 
taneously. In  1958.  for  Instance,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  sparring  back  and  forth  as  to 
which  company  would  be  the  price  leader" 
In  boosting  the  price  of  steel. 

The  sp.T.rring  over.  Armco  Increased  prices 
on  July  29  By  July  31  United  Stales  Steel 
and  all  the  other  steel  companies  had  an- 
nounced similar  price  Increases 

Now  It  Is  true  that  this  price  Increase  was 
not  fixed  on  "the  Senate  floor,"  It  Is  equally 
true  that  It  was  not  "set  In  the  market- 
place." 

All  of  these  facts  and  a  myriad  of  others 
were  Involved  In  the  Senate  debate.  Per- 
haps I  will  be  pardoned  since  I  was  a  par- 
ticipant, but  I  thought  tliat  it  was  a  worthy 
debate  and  in  the  public  Interest  Many 
others  have  also  expres.?eci  their  view  that 
this  was  a  meaningful  debate  and  that  the 
public  Interest  was  well  served 

You  refer  to  my  suggestions  of  possible 
courses  of  action  by  the  Government  to 
protect  the  public  Interest  as  "threats"  to 
the  steel  Industry  Although  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  make  threats,  I  do  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  unless  big  Industry  and  big  labor, 
particularly  in  monopoly-controlled  but 
b.isic  industries,  are  able  to  exercise  self- 
restraint,  then  action  by  the  Government, 
regulatory  or  otherwise,  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  free  enterprise  system  will  be 
necessary  In  order  to  safeguard  the  public 
Interest. 

Albert  Gore 

Mr,  DIRKSEN,  Mr,  President.  I  pre- 
sume the  Senator  is  referring  to  an  edi- 
torial in  the  New  York  Times  comment- 
ing on  the  steel  discu.ssion.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  GORE      Yes, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  suggest  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  sometime  this  week, 
preferably  Thursday,  I  hope  the  calen- 
dar will  be  so  circumstanced  that  we  can 


take  a  few  hours  to  reopen  our  discus- 
sion and  make  some  comments  on  the 
discussion  that  wa.s  held  on  August  22. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
am  quite  sure  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see would  be  most  happy  to  have  such 
a  discussion,  I  hope  the  distinguished 
mmoi  ity  leadei  will  not  hold  us  to  Thurs- 
day, but  the  first  opportunity  toward  the 
end  of  this  week  or  the  first  part  of  next 
week 

Mr  DIRKSEN      Tliat  is  quite  fair. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislatne  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair'  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  ^o  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TION FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF  US 
PACIFTC   WAR   MEMORIAL 

Mr.  MANS^ELD  Mr,  Pre.Mdent,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  753.  H,R, 
44.  It  is  my  understanding  that  both 
Senators  from  Hawaii  IMr.  Fo.ng  and  Mr. 
Long  i  are  very  much  interested  in  the 
bill.  The  bill  has  been  cleared.  There 
are  no  objections,  and  the  bill  is  ready  for 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  iHR. 
44*  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
$150,000  for  use  toward  the  construction 
of  a  US   Pacific  War  Memorial. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  e.xcerpt  from  the  report 
•  No.  770  I ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSK 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  $150,000  toward  the  construction  of 
a  US  Pacific  War  Memorial  at  Pear!  Harbor. 
The  bill  also  provides  that  the  memorial 
shall  be  maintained  in  honor  and  in  com- 
memoration of  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  who  gave  their 
lives  to  their  country  during  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  on  I>ecember  7.  1941. 

LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY 

Public  Law  344  of  the  85th  Congress,  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (1)  to 
accept  contributions  for  the  construction  of 
a  memorial  and  museum  to  be  located  on 
the  hulk  of  the  USS  Arizona  in  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Hawaii;  (2)  to  furnish  inaterlal  to  the 
Pacific  War  Memorial  Commission  for  use 
in  national  promotion  of  a  public  sub- 
scription campaign  to  raise  funds  for  a 
U.S.S,  AT\zona  Memorial;  (3)  to  authorize 
Navy  activities  to  assist  In  conceiving  a  de- 
sign   and    in    determining    the    construction 


ightly  less 

attack    on 
It  Would 


cost  for  the  memorial;  (4)  undertake  con- 
struction of  the  memorial  ana  museum 
when  sufficient  funds  had  been  subscribed 
for  completion  of  the  structure;  and  i5)  U> 
provide  for  maintenance  of  the  memorial 
and   mu.seum  when  completed. 

The  hulk  of  the  U.S.S.  i4ruona  lies  in 
Peurl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  where  tlie  vessel  was 
sunk  during  the  Japanese  attack  of  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941.  T^e  remains  of  1.102  American 
servicemen  are  in  the  Arizona  The  pro- 
posed memorial  and  museum  were  author- 
ized .IS  an  appropriate  tribute  to  the  person- 
nel who  died  during  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor. 

DEVELOi-MENTS      SUBSEQUENT      TO      ORIGINAL 
AUTHORIZATION 

Tlie  Pacific  War  Memorial  Commission,  an 
Instrumentality  created  by  the  then  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  embarked  on  a  fundraising  cam- 
paign that  has  restilted  in  contributions  of 
more  than  $320,000,  In  addition,  the  State 
of  Hawaii  has  appropriated  an  additional 
$50,000  toward  the  memorial.  With  the 
funds  contributed  to  date,  the  Navy  has 
completed  the  first  phase  of  the  construc- 
tion. This  Involved  the  placement  of  exten- 
sive foundations  ow  pilings  whose  depth  arc 
the  equivalent  in  height  of  an  18-story 
building  and  the  completion  of  a  structural 
platform  to  form  a  bridge  across  the  second 
hull.  The  second  phase  involves  the  con- 
struction of  the  actual  chapel  and  memo- 
rial shrine  Itself  and  a  ceremonial  deck. 
The  design  for  this  superstructure  has  been 
completed  and  appi-oved.  The  additional 
funds  needed  for  completion  are  s 
than  $150,000 

The  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Pearl  Harbor  is  December  7.  1961. 
be  desirable  if  the  memorial  could  be  com- 
pleted by  that  date.  The  additional  con- 
.■^tructlon  will  require  about  4  months  after 
award  of  the  contract,  but  the  indication  is 
that  if  the  funds  are  made  available  prompt- 
ly, construction  could  be  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced so  that  an  appropriate  dedication 
ceremony  could  be  held  on  E>ecember  7, 
1961- 

The  additional  construction  to  be  under- 
taken will  be  administered  for  the  Navy  Bu- 
reau of  Yards  and  Docks  by  the  public  works 
officer  of  the  14th  Naval  District, 

HISTORY    OF    THE    BILL 

A  companion  bill.  S  180.  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Hawaii.  Mr,  Pong,  H.R.  44  was  amended  in 
the  other  body  d  )  to  reduce  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  from  $200,000  to 
$150,000;  (2  I  t-o  broaden  the  language  of  the 
original  authorization  to  Insure  that  the 
memorial  will  be  a  national  shrine  to  all  per- 
sonnel of  our  Armed  Forces  who  died  during 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor;  and  i3i  to 
amend  the  title  to  refer  to  the  memorial  as 
the  "United  States  Pacific  War  Memorial," 

COST 

Enactment  of  this  measure  would  require 
an  expenditure  of  not  more  than  $150,000  of 
Federal  funds, 

THE     PRESIDING     OFFICER,       The 

bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  'HR  44'  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  Senators  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Long  and  Mr.  Fong]  wish  recognition 
on  the  subject 

Mr  LONG  of  Hawaii  Mr,  President, 
a  great  deal  of  thought  has  gone  into 
the  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  a 
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Federal  appropriation  for  completion 
of  the  Arizona  memorial  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor. H.R.  44,  by  Congressman  Teague 
of  Texas,  was  amended  by  the  House  to 
specify  that  the  "U.S.  Ship  Arizona  Me- 
morial" shall  be  dedicated  not  only  to 
the  1,100  men  who  lie  entombed  in  the 
U  S  S.  Arizona,  but  also  to  the  entire 
3.600  men  who  lost  their  lives  at  Pearl 
Harbor  on  December  7,  1941.  This  is 
a  most  considerate  amendment. 

The  m.emorial.  estimated  to  cost  about 
$500,000,  was  originally  planned  and  au- 
thorized as  a  privately  financed  en- 
deavor. Its  supporters,  including  the 
Pacific  War  Memorial  Commission, 
headed  by  Mr.  H.  Tucker  Gratz.  have 
done  a  magnificent  job  of  raising  private 
funds  to  pay  for  the  major  part  of  this 
project. 

The  men  who  died  on  that  infamous 
day  nearly  20  years  ago  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Their 
names  and  homes  are  listed  in  the  hear- 
ings. It  is  my  understanding  that  49 
States  are  represented  by  those  en- 
tombed in  the  battleship  Arizona. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Arizona  me- 
morial is  truly  a  national  monument, 
worthy  of  national  support.  I  under- 
stani  that  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  unanimously  recommended 
passage  of  the  bill.  I  therefore  sincerely 
urge  that  it  be  acted  upon  favorably  as 
we  approach  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  attack  upon  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  iH.R.  44)  was  passed. 

Mr.  FONG  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  earlier  today 
passed  H.R.  44.  authorizing  the  appro- 
priation of  $150,000  for  use  toward  the 
construction  of  a  U.S.  Pacific  War  Me- 
morial, As  sponsor  of  a  companion  bill. 
I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  Chairman  Russell  and  members  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
for  their  quick  and  sympathetic  atten- 
tion to  this  measure. 

Early  passage  of  this  bill  clearly  shows 
that  all  Members  of  this  body  are 
desirous  of  providing  a  fitting  memorial 
to  those  who  gave  their  lives  during  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7, 
1941.  This  would  be  a  particularly  fit- 
ting memorial  to  the  1,102  crewmem- 
bcrs  who  are  still  entombed  in  the  sunken 
hulk  of  the  U.S.S.  Arizona. 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  work  has 
ah-eady  been  completed  with  funds  col- 
It'cted  from  private  sources  and  an  ap- 
propriation by  the  Hawaii  Legislature. 

The  $150,000,  when  appropriated,  will 
be  used  to  complete  this  memorial.  It 
is  the  hope  of  everyone  concerned  that 
the  U.S.  Pacific  War  Memorial  be  com- 
pleted by  December  7,  1961,  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  make  the  ap- 
propriation at  an  early  date  so  that  there 
v.ill  be  no  delay  in  the  construction. 

I  believe  it  is  fitting  at  this  time  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mr.  H.  Tucker  Gratz  and  Mr. 
Joe  James  Custer,  both  of  the  Pacific 
War  Memorial  Commission,  who  worked 
so  hard  and  long  in  the  efforts  to  bring 
this     project     to     completion.     Also,     a 


special  thank  you  to  the  AM\T:tS, 
headed  by  National  Commander  Rus- 
sell, Mr.  P.  E.  Howard,  and  Mr.  Noinian 
Carroll. 


departments  of  state  and  jus- 
tice. THE  JUDICIARY.  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1962  I 

The  Sonate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I  H.R.  7371  >  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Justice,  the  judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  Juiie  30, 
1962.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President^  for 
the  second  time  the  Senate  has  bqfore 
it  H.R.  7371,  makias:  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  the 
judiciary,  and  related  agencies.  When 
this  measure  first  came  before  the  Senate 
I  offered  a  motion,  on  behalf  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  myself  to  suspend  the 
rules  in  order  that  the  Senate  might  con- 
sider a  legislative  amendment  to  the  bill. 
The  amendment  would  have  extended 
the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis,<:ion 
for  2  years  beyond  its  final  reporting  date 
of  September  9,  1961. 

Shortly  after  the  minority  leader  and 
I  offered  this  motion,  some  21  other  mo- 
tions and  amendments  were  proposed  to 
the  bill.  Many  of  these  were  controver- 
sial in  the  extreme.  It  was  quite  ap- 
parent that  there  would  be  prolonged 
consideration  of  these  amendments,  and 
that  the  passage  of  several  highly  im- 
portant bills  then  pending  on  the  calen- 
dar would  be  placed  in  jeopardy,  if  the 
Senate  continued  to  debate  the  amend- 
ments. I  therefore  moved  that  the  Ben- 
ate  proceed  to  consider  instead  the  mili- 
tary construction  appropriation  bill.  In 
the  days  that  followed,  the  Senate,  work- 
ing expeditiously  but  prudently,  hasi  dis- 
posed of  a  number  of  the  "must"  itettjs  on 
its  calendar. 

It  is  essential,  of  course,  that  funds  be 
provided  for  the  operation  of  the  de- 
partments affected  by  H.R.  7371.  and  in 
my  view  it  is  also  essential  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  be  continued  in  op- 
eration. In  order  that  this  issue  may 
be  resolved  the  motion  has  once  algain 
been  made  to  proceed  to  consider  the 
State-Justice  appropriation  bill. 

There  is  a  great  distinction  to  be  made 
between  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
minority  leader  and  myself  and  mo.st  of 
the  other  amendments  proposed  during 
the  earlier  consideration  of  this  bill. 
The  amendment  we  have  offered  w  not 
substantive  in  nature:  it  does  not  revise 
or  extend  the  duties  and  powers  ol  the 
Commission;  it  does  not  provide  new  laws 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights.  Its  sole  pur- 
po.'^e  is  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission for  a  period  of  2  years. 

Most  of  the  other  amendments  do 
make  significant  changes  in  the  law. 
They  have  but  one  thing  in  comrtion: 
they  are  highly  controversial.  Almost 
any  one  of  them  could  provide  the  basis 
for  a  prolonged  debate.  They  run  the 
gamut  from  civil  rights  to  the  admissibil- 
ity of  confessions  to  the  applicability  of 
the  antitrust  laws  to  labor  unions — high- 
ly charged  subject  matter,  to  say  the  very 
least. 


Because  the  prolonged  consideration 
of  these  amendments  would  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  Senate  to  dispose  of  other 
matters  remaining  before  it  and  to  ad- 
journ at  a  rea.':onable  date.  I  .sh.all  at  an 
appropriate  hour  move  to  table  them. 

There  is  another  class  of  amendments 
proposed  to  the  pending  bill,  for  which 
an  additional  comment  is  required. 
Amendments  have  been  or  will  be  pro- 
posed to  extend  the  life  of  the  Commis- 
sion indefinitely,  or.  failing  that,  for  a 
period  of  4  years,  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  with  these  amendments.  In 
fact,  I  believe  in  them,  as  I  believe  they 
do  make  for  more  orderly  procedure. 
Nevertheless,  in  my  discussions  with  var- 
ious interested  Senators  about  the  mat- 
ter, I  have  come  to  a  conclusion  which 
I  believe  is  inescapable  in  the  circum- 
stances. A  substantial  number  of  Sena- 
tors are  firmly  opposed  to  any  extension 
of  the  Commission.  It  is  likely  that  the 
Senate  can  pass  a  2-year  extension.  It 
is  unlikely  that  the  Senat-e  can  pass  a 
4-year  extension,  or  an  indefinite  one. 
If  the  Senate  should  determine  to  de- 
bate a  longer  extension,  that  debate,  m 
my  opinion,  will  be  of  extraordinary 
length:  and  the  probability  is  that  tiie 
end  product  will  be  an  extension  of  2 
years. 

Consequently.  Mr,  President,  I  shall 
also  move  to  table  those  amendments 
which  would  extend  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission for  a  period  of  more  than  2 
years. 

Mr.  President.  I  conceive  my  responsi- 
bility at  this  hour  to  be  threefold : 

First,  to  move  the  consideration  of  a 
necessai-y  supply  bill /or  the  departments 
and  agencies  affected  by  H  R.  7371. 

Second,  to  urge  upon  the  Senate  that  a 
vital  agency  of  the  Government,  charged 
with  making  investigations  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights  and  with  offering  recom- 
mendations for  new  laws  in  this  field,  be 
continued  in  existence. 

Third,  to  clear  the  path  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  these  objectives,  and  toward 
the  passage  of  other  legislation  the  Sen- 
ate must  consider  before  it  adjourns  sine 
die. 

If.  in  the  discharge  of  my  responsibili- 
ties, I  find  that  I  must  move  to  close  off 
debate  on  proposals  I  favor  as  an  indi- 
vidual Senator,  I  accept  that  as  an  obli- 
gation of  the  leadership. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  President,  I  may  say 
that  I  do  not  consider  my  judgment  of 
the  present  situation  infallible.  Never- 
theless it  is  a  judgment  formed  after 
extensive  discussions  with  many  Mem- 
bers, and  is  predicated  on  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  practices  of  the  Senate.  If 
a  majority  of  Members  support  this  judg- 
ment we  can,  I  believe,  succeed  in  pass- 
ing the  pending  bill  and  in  granting  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  an  extension 
of  fife. 

Accordingly.  I  serve  notice  that  I  shall 
at  the  proper  time  move  to  table  any  and 
all  amendments  to  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  myself  and  the  minority  leader. 

At  approximately  the  hour  of  1  o'clock 
I  shall  see  if  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  so  that 
at  2  o'clock  or  thereabouts  the  Senate 
will  be  able  to  vote  on  the  motion  made 
by    the    distinguished    minority    leader 
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and  myself  relative  to  the  suspension  of 
the  rule  to  consider  the  extension  of  the 
life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  for 
2  years. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD      I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Montana,  with  his  customary  precision 
and  grace,  has  stated  his  positioh. 
Whether  one  agrees  or  di.saerees,  preci- 
sion is  always  desirable  So  I  very  much 
appreciate — and  I  think  the  country  will 
appreciate— what  the  Senator  has  done 
to  lead  all  of  us  to  understand  how  we 
may  proceed. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  two 
questions.  First.  I  have  an  amendment 
to  the  appropriation  bill  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  subjects  to  which  the 
Senator  referred.  The  amendment  re- 
lates to  the  USIA,  and  involves  a  very 
important  question  for  our  country.  I 
hope  we  may  find  a  way  not  to  "throw 
out  the  baby  with  the  bath,"  and  to 
fix  a  time  when  we  miiht  consider 
amendments  which  would  have  come  up 
in  the  normal  course  had  not  the  par- 
ticular procedure  with  respect  to  the 
extension  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion been  adopted 

Mr.  M.\NSFIELD  I  agree  with  what 
the  Senator  has  said  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  which  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  and  I  will  offer  later  in  the 
day.  and  all  amendments  tiiereto.  will 
be  disposed  of  first,  and  that  then  the 
Senator's  amendment  which,  as  I  under- 
stand, would  rai.se  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  USIA.  may 
be  taken  up.  His  proposal  is  a  highly 
meritorious  one. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  Uie  majority 
leader.  There  is  only  one  further  ques- 
tion. Under  the  limitations  which  the 
Senator  has  laid  down,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  suspension  move,  the  time 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
majority  leader,  does  the  Senator  feel 
that  those  of  us  wlio  wish  to  move  other 
extensions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, should  have  some  reasonable  time 
in  which  to  state  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  our  proposal? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  I  believe  that 
procedure  would  be  almost  mandatoi-y 
in  the  Senate  Any  motion  that  I  may 
make  to  table  a  proposal  will  be  madi^ 
with  the  thoui-'ht  m  mind  that  inter- 
ested Members  of  the  Ser^te  shall  have 
a  reasonable  time  to  state  their  views 
and  to  make  their  position  known. 

Mr    JAVITS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Following  what  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  stated. 
there  are  two  other  amendments  in 
which  I  am  very  much  interested;  and 
other  Senators  are  interested  in  them 
also.  These  amendments  have  nothing 
to  do  directly  with  the  extension  of  the 
life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
One  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  appro- 
priation for  the  ordinary  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  new  Disarmament  Agency, 
which  we  hope  will  shortly  be  created,  or 
if  not,  the  expenses  for  the  present  Dis- 
armament  Agency   staff   in    the   White 
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House,  are  omitted  from  the  bill  Tlie 
amount  of  the  proposal  is  $502,000. 

I  assume  that  the  amendment  would 
come  up  under  the  same  procedure  as  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York    (Mr    JavitsI   respecting  USIA, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  the  first 
knowledge  I  have  of  the  particular  pro- 
posal to  which  the  Senator  has  referred. 
I  assume,  however,  that  it  would  be  in 
the  same  position  and  subject  to  the 
same  consideration  as  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [  Mr  J.fviTs ! . 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  Mr.  McCloy  has  been  in  touch 
with  me.  The  subject  is  vitally  impor- 
tant. The  Agency  should  get  this  extra 
money. 

My  second  point  is  that  if  some  exten- 
sion of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
should  be  voted,  it  would  be  necessary, 
in  the  pending  bill,  to  provide  additional 
appropriatioiis  for  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  Commission,  so  that  the 
Commission  would  not  go  out  of  busi- 
ness in  November.  I  assume  the  same 
rule  would  apply  to  such  an  amendment, 
and  that  we  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  present  our  case  without  a  premature 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  being  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  believe  the  fitiure 
that  has  been  mentioned  is  S880.000  if 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  is  extended 
for  2  years. 

Mr.  CLARK  Yes  It  is  always  an 
ungracious  task  to  disagree  with  one's 
majority  leader.  This  is  particularly 
true  when,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  said,  the  majority  leader  has 
laid  down  with  great  precision  the  path 
he  feels  he  is  impelled  to  follow  as  our 
majority  leader,  although  with  respect 
to  the  extension  of  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  he,  as  an  individual 
Senator,  might  wish  to  do  otherwise. 

I  am  reluctantly  compelled  to  differ 
with  the  majority  leader.  In  my  judg- 
ment it  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  be  made  a 
permanent  agency,  or  if  that  should  fail, 
Its  life  should  be  extended  for  at  least 
6  years;  and  if  that  effort  should  fail. 
that  It  should  be  extended  for  at  least 
4  years. 

Later  in  the  debate  I  shall  state  the 
reasons  for  my  strong  view  that  Congress 
should  make  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion a  permanent  agency,  instead  of  pro- 
viding a  truncated  extension  of  2  years' 
life  at  the  time,  which  has  been  the  prac- 
tice heretofore.  I  will  not  detain  the 
Senate  now  by  making  an  elaborate 
argument.  I  will,  however,  read  to  the 
Senate  the  following  statement  from  the 
Democratic  National  Platform  of  1960: 

The  new  Democratic  administration  Miill 
broaden  the  scope  and  strengtlien  the  powers 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  and  make 
it  permanent.  Its  fuiictlons  will  be  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  communities,  industries, 
or  individuals  in  the  implementation  of  con- 
stitutional rights  In  education,  housing, 
emplojrment,  transportation,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice, 

That  is  a  succinct  summary  of  why 
it  is  important  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Commission. 

My  first  amendment,  which  I  hope  to 
have  an  opporttuiity  to  call  up  imme- 
diately after  the  vote  on  tlie  motion  to 


suspend  the  rule,  would  fulfill  this  pledge 
by  making  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion a  permanent  Federal  agency  with 
strengthened  factfinding  powers  and  a 
new  directive  to  act  as  a  "national  clear- 
inghouse  for   civil   riglits   information." 

The  amendment  would  affect  six 
chances  in  the  present  law  relating  to 
the  Commission  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957.  as  amended: 

First.  The  Commission  would  be  made 
permanent  b>  eliminating  the  Septem- 
ber 9.  1961.  termination  date  m  existmg 
law.  Thereafter,  the  Commission  would 
be  required  to  file  reports  of  its  activities 
annually,  or  more  frequently,  at  its  own 
discretion  or  at  the  direction  of  the 
President. 

Second.  One  member  would  be  added 
to  the  Commission  m.akmg  a  total  of 
seven  members,  and  staggered  3 -year 
terms  would  be  providea. 

Third.  The  maximum  compensation  of 
Commissioners  and  appointed  consult- 
ants, not  to  exceed  12  in  number  at  any 
time,  would  be  increased  from  $50  to 
$75  per  diem. 

Fourth.  The  Commis.'^ion  would  be  au- 
thorized in  its  discretion  to  reimburse 
State  advisory  committees  for  travel  ex- 
penses, stenographic  services,  and  sub- 
sistence incurred  in  the  performance  of 
Commission-approved  functions. 

Fifth.  Commission  officers  and  em- 
ployees specifically  designated  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  would  be  au- 
thorized, in  addition  to  the  Comm;.'-- 
sioners  themselves,  to  administer  oaths 
and  take  statements  of  witnesses. 

Sixth.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission 
would  be  directed  "to  serve  as  a  national 
clearinghouse  for  civil  rights  informa- 
tion, and  to  provide  advice  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  communities,  indus- 
tries, or  individuals,  upon  req-'tsts  from 
such  parties  in  respect  to  due  process  of 
law  and  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
including  but  not  limited  to  the  fields  of 
voting,  education,  housincr.  employment, 
the  use  of  pubhc  facilities,  tiansporta- 
tion.  and  the  administration  of  justice." 

This  amendment  seeks  to  provide  the 
broadening  and  strengthening  which  my 
party  has  promised  it  would  provide  in 
making  pennanent  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

A  peiTnanent  Civil  Rights  Commission 
is  favored  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  shall  read  m  its  entirety  a 
letter  which  I  received  under  date  of 
August  26,  sent  by  Lawrence  O'Brien, 
special  assistant  to  the  President,  di- 
rected to  me.  It  reafRims  what  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said  m  his  letter  of  August 
7,  1931,  to  the  Honorable  Em^ntel  Cel- 
LER,  chaimian  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, when  the  came  question  was  before 
the  House. 

Mr.  O'Brien's  letter  reads  as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC,  August  26,  1961. 
Hon,  Joseph  S    Cl.\rk. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D  C 

De.^r  Senator  Cl.ark  Tlie  President  sup- 
ports extension  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission and  hopes  this  legislation  will  pass 
before  Congress  adjourns. 

It  would  be  better  to  extend  the  Commis- 
sion   indefinitely,   or    at   least   for    a    longer 
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period  of  time  than  the  2  years  specified  in 
the  State-Justice  appropriation  bill  amend- 
ment. The  Civil  Rights  Commission  should 
not.  in  any  event,  be  permitted  to  expire. 

I    am   sorry    that    this    could   not    be   done 
this  week,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  there  will 
be  an  appropriate  occasion  for  reviving  this 
proposal  before  Congress  adjourns. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lawrence  F.  O'Brien. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Pre^^idcnt- 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
I  propose  to  offer  later  to  the  amend- 
ment supported  by  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  would  carry  into 
effect  the  pledge  of  the  Democratic  plat- 
form, the  pledge  of  the  candidates  and 
the  proposed  legislation  which  Repre- 
sentative Celler  and  I,  at  the  request 
of  the  President,  prepared  and  intro- 
duced, and  also  the  wishes  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  as  I  have  re- 
ferred to  it  in  the  letter  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
O'Brien  and  in  the  letter  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  Repre- 
sentative Celler. 

I  conclude  on  this  note:  It  is  difficult 
for  me  to  believe  that  any  group  of  Sen- 
ators, no  matter  how  devoted  they  may 
be  to  the  cause  of  maintaining  the  status 
quo  with  respect  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  races,  would  feel  it  so  impor- 
tant to  their  cause  that  they  would  pre- 
vent the  Senate  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  time,  under  our  rules,  from  consider- 
ing and  voting  upon  the  amendment 
which  I  propose  to  offer. 

I  can  well  understand  the  strong  feel- 
ings of  certain  Members  of  this  body  in 
opposition  to  having  major  proposed 
civil  rights  legislation  dealing  with  part 
III,  with  school  segregation,  with  inte- 
grated housing,  and  the  like,  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  amendments 
to  an  appropriation  bill  in  the  closing 
days  of  this  session  of  Congress.  While 
I  do  not  agree  with  them.  I  can  sympa- 
thize with  their  attitude.  But  I  say 
there  can  be  no  justification  for  refusing 
to  permit  the  Senate  to  work  its  will 
with  respect  to  whether  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  is  to  be  continued  indefi- 
nitely, with  expanded  powers:  is  to  be 
extended  indefinitely  without  expanded 
powers;  is  to  be  extended  for  6  years; 
or  is  to  be  extended  for  4  years.  There 
can  be  no  legitimate  excuse  for  a  filibus- 
ter on  that  question.  I  cannot  believe 
that  Senators,  sincere  as  they  are,  would 
resort  to  this  violation  of  democratic  pro- 
cedure, so  as  to  hold  the  Senate  in  in- 
definite session,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
Commission  which  has  rendered  such 
forthright  and  able  service  to  the  people 
of  the  Nation  from  continuing  its  life 
for  an  indefinite  period  or,  at  the  very 
least,  for  a  substantial  number  of  years. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  will  have  my  support.  I 
feel  certain  he  knows  that.  I  do  not 
wish  in  any  way  to  anticipate  what  other 
Senators  may  do.  but  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  every  right 
to  expect  the  bipartisan  support  which 
has  always  been  evidenced  for  construc- 
tive methods  in  civil  rights  measures. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  able  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  and  his  colleague,  the  dis- 


tinguished junior  Senator  from  New  York 
iMr.  Ke.mingi,  have  been  forthright  in 
their  support  of  this  proposal.  I  know 
that  many  other  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle — I  see  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  1  Mr.  Scott  I  and  I  suapect 
he  is  one  of  ihcm— wish  to  see  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  extended  indefi- 
nitely. I  hope  that  when  the  motioh  to 
table  thi.s  amendment  is  made,  we  will 
hav^  very  strong  bipartisan  support  to 
enable  the  Senate  to  vote  on  the  merits 
of  the  extension  of  the  life  of  the  C|:ivil 
Ri'-ihls  Commission. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  ^ork 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for;  his 
stronu  support. 

Mr,  JAVTTS  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  Senator's  last  stateoient 
concerning  the  motion  to  table.  Let  us 
all  understand  that  the  majority  leader, 
whom  we  love  and  respect,  is  a  Senator. 
He  is  the  majority  leader,  but  he  has  not 
always  won.  It  would  be  a  sti-ftnge 
anomaly  if  we  had  a  majority  leader 
who  always  won. 

Mr  CLARK.  I  observe  in  the  Cham- 
ber the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  IMr.  GrueningI,  who  beat  the 
machine  only  last  week. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hope  we  will  make  it 
clear  in  such  debate  as  we  may  have  be- 
fore the  motion  to  table  is  made — >and 
I  am  sure  we  will  have  a  reasonable  de- 
bate— that  the  vote  on  the  motion  to 
table  will  be  a  vote  on  the  merits  of  the 
proposal.  Let  no  Senator  misunder- 
stand that,  because  I  think  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  will  come  across  to  the  o<J»un- 
try.  If  we  wish  to.  we  can  consider  the 
permanent  extension  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  on  its  merits.  It  is  up  to  us. 
What  the  majority  has  said  is  influen- 
t  '■  it  is  important:  but  it  is  not  deter- 
mining.   I  hope  we  can  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  for  his  very  gen- 
erous reference  to  my  .so-called  victory 
over  the  machine.  It  was  not  my 
thought  to  have  such  a  victory,  but 
merely  to  improve  the  administration  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  Perhaps  in 
this  case  I  shall  support  the  machine. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
not,  because  I  know  what  a  devotee  of 
civil  rights  he  has  always  been. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  has  very  clearly  and  ac- 
curately stated  the  case.  The  Civil 
Rights  Commission  was  created  m  1957. 
It  was  extended  for  2  years  in  1959.  Our 
hope  is  that,  since  it  would  otherwise  ex- 
pire on  September  9,  it  may  be  extended 
for  another  2  years.  I  think  such  an  ex- 
tension would  find  favor  with  the  House. 

On  August  18,  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  reported  a  bill  contaijimg 
some  additional  amendments.  Included 
was  an  amendment  which  recommended 
that  the  Commission  be  extended  for  2 
years.  That  looks  like  the  proper  course 
to  pursue.  That  is  the  reason  why  the 
majority  leader  and  I  have  jointly  spon- 
sored the  proposal  to  amend  the  appro- 
priation bill,  under  a  suspension  of  the 
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rules,  in  order  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Commi-ssion,  because  the  Commi.ssion  is 
serving  a  useful  purpose. 

Its  investigatory  functions  and  fact- 
finding functions  have  been  the  basis  for 
legislation,  namely,  the  act  of  1960.  The 
facts  which  it  has  ascertained  from  tmie 
to  time  have  been  the  basis  for  action  by 
the  Attorney  General.  The  Commission 
has  examined  into  the  whole  field  of 
group  violence  and  a  great  many  other 
particulars  which  properly  engross  the 
attention  of  the  Commission.  Therefore, 
the  term  of  the  Commission  ought  to  be 
extended. 

I  know  a  difference  of  opinion  exists. 
Some  would  like  to  have  the  Commis- 
sion extended  for  4  years:  some  would 
like  to  have  it  extended  permanently.  At 
least,  the  Commission  can  be  kept  alive 
by  extending  it  to  September  1963.  thus 
extricating  it  from  any  partisan  or  poli- 
tical difficulties  which  may  arise  m  the 
intervening  period. 

Mr.  President,  this  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  prudent  course  to  pursue.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  proposal  of  the 
majority  leader,  in  which  I  concur,  will 
meet  with  the  favor  of  the  Senate:  that 
the  Senate  will  approve  the  suspension 
of  the  rules  and  will  then,  in  turn,  ap- 
prove the  incorporation  of  this  legisla- 
tive proposal  into  the  appropriation  bill. 

This  is  an  important  proposal.  The 
time  is  getting  short.  We  could  pick  out 
a  bill  and  offer  the  civil  rights  amend- 
ment as  a  legislative  rider  in  view  of  the 
liberal  rule  of  germaneness  in  the  Sen- 
ate, But  who  shall  say  whether  such  a 
bill  will  find  favor  on  the  part  of  both 
Houses  and  will  reach  the  Presidents 
desk? 

The  bill  which  is  before  the  Senate  is 
an  appropriation  bill.  It  must  be  pas.sed 
It  is  "must"  legislation,  becau.se  it  pro- 
vides funds  for  three  departments  of 
Government  which  cannot  function  un- 
less action  is  consummated  on  the  bill 
So.  when  an  amendment  is  attached  in 
this  fashion,  we  can  be  reasonably  cer- 
tain, first,  that  it  will  not  have  to  go 
back  to  the  House,  in  the  first  instance, 
but  will  go  directly  to  conference;  sec- 
ond, if  it  is  engrafted  into  the  appro- 
priation bill,  it  will  get  to  the  President's 
desk  and  will  be  approved,  and  the  life 
of  the  Commission  will  be  preserved. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  are.  as 
so  often  happens,  caught  between  the 
upper  and  nether  millstones,  and  the 
seeds  of  enlightenment,  which  we  seek 
to  plant,  are  sometimes  grounu  to  dust 
between  them. 

We  are  told  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  which  is  the  upper  millstone, 
that  more  important  legislation  needs  to 
be  passed,  and  therefore  legislation  per- 
taining to  the  question  of  civil  rights 
should  be  deferred  until  later  in  the  ses- 
sion. Then  later  in  the  session,  the 
lower  millstone  comes  into  effect  and 
the  grinding  process  starts,  and  we  are 
then  told  our  time  is  so  brief  that  we 
must  not  devote  too  much  of  that  pre- 
cious commodity  which  at  other  times 
seems  to  be  in  such  ample  and  gen- 
erous supply,  but  that  time  is  pressing, 
Members  wish  to  go  home,  adjournment 
fever  sets  in.  and  then  we  are  expected 
to  limit  what  we  have  to  say.  to  accept 
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the  Uttlc  bits  of  good  will  which  may  be 
dropped  from  time  to  lime  by  a  benefi- 
cent leadership,  gather  up  such  flowers 
as  we  may,  and  are  supposed  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  perfume  emanating  there- 
from 

This  is  not  legislation.  This  is  merely 
my  contribution  to  the  kind  of  oratory 
which  flows  most  of  the  time  when  we 
ought  to  be  .Getting  .some  work  done. 

So.  to  get  down  to  business,  it  is.  ol 
course,  es.sential  for  the  Commission's 
life  to  be  extended  2  years.  It  would 
be  far  more  desirable  to  have  it  made 
a  permanent  Commi.ssjon. 

I  would  like  to  say  what  is  obvious 
to  Members  of  this  body,  and  I  think  to 
the  press  at  large.  Amendments  sup- 
ported by  the  two  Senators  from  New 
York,  my  senior  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  many  other  Senators, 
which  would  add  provisions  that  would 
implement  the  civil  rii^hts  proposal,  are 
important  amendments,  amendments 
promi.sed  by  the  platforms  of  both  polit- 
ical parties,  amendments  which  would 
enlarge  and  dignify  the  rights  of  human 
beings.  But.  Mr.  President,  we  know  that 
proceedings  here  are  cut  and  dried;  that 
the  plannmg.  groundwork,  and  footwork 
have  all  been  done.  Whenever  a  meas- 
ure of  this  kind  is  permitted  to  be  in- 
troduced, we  know  the  general  staff  work 
has  been  done.  We  know  this  admin- 
istration does  not  intend  to  have  civil 
rights  legislation  acted  upon.  It  feels 
the  executive  department  can  handle  all 
these  matters.  It  does  not  believe  In  its 
platform.  It  docs  not  believe  that  civil 
rights  legislation  should  be  adopted. 
Therefore,  let  not  any  of  us  be  deceived 
by  the  sub.sequent  oratory  which  will 
be  heard  in  this  Chamber.  The  measure 
has  been  foreclosed.  The  defeat  of  these 
civil  rights  amendments  has  been  fore- 
ordered.  Their  fate  is  foredoomed. 
Nothing  is  going  to  happen  except  the 
extension  of  tlie  Civil  RiL;hts  Commis- 
sion. But  the  ritual  dance  must  be  per- 
formed. The  process  of  going  through 
the  motioi^s  must  be  endured.  The  pub- 
lic must  be  advised  that  some  are  for 
and  some  are  against  these  amendments. 

And  then,  after  we  have  gone  along 
for  a  suitable  time,  which  I  gather  the 
majority  leader  thinks  will  be  about  an 
hour,  suitable  motions  will  be  made,  and 
the  attempts  for  Uie  corpse  to  rise  and 
walk  will  be  frustrated,  the  body  will  be 
buried:  the  ca.^ket  will  be  locked;  ap- 
propriate funeral  ceremonies  will  be 
maintained;  a  suitable  funeral  and  fu- 
neral statements  will  be  entered  of  rec- 
ord: and  the  Senate  will  then  resume 
its  traditional  and  customary  ways.  It 
will  proceed  with  legislation  and  appro- 
priation. It  will  have  the  usual  non- 
germane  and  irrelevant  discussions.  We 
will  waste  the  time  which  we  said  was  so 
essential  to  be  con.served  We  will  throw 
time  away  on  matters  of  less  portent. 

So.  rather  than  wait  for  the  funeral.  I 
would  like  to  make  my  eulogy  before  the 
body  is  buried,  before  the  services  are 
entirely  complete. 

I  favor  these  amendments.  I  favor 
the  legislation.  I  know  that  it  is  not 
planned  to  allow  them  to  become  law.  I 
know  that  the  tombstone  has  been  en- 
graved and  that  the  words  fittingly  pre- 


pared for  the  civil  rights  amendments 
aie.  as  they  so  often  before  have  read: 
"Requie-scat  in  pace.  " 

Mr.  President    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
Uie  Senator  from  South  Carolina  permit 
me  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York? 

Mr   THURMOND     Yes 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  factual  question  to  ask  my  leader,  be- 
cause it  is  important.  I  have  carefully 
examined  the  Republican  Party's  1960 
national  platform.  Though  I  find  we 
point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  durin? 
a  Republican  administration  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  was  created,  and 
once  extended,  I  do  not  find  a  declaration 
in  oiu"  platform  as  to  the  time  the  ex- 
tension encompasses,  although  I  think 
it  is  clearly  imphed  from  everything  we 
have  said  in  our  platform. 

So  I  ask  the  minority  leader  whether 
he  could  feel  justified  in  stating  that  he 
considers  the  party  policy  on  this  side 
of  tlie  aisle,  at  lea^t  in  the  Senate,  as  he 
is  our  minority  leader,  to  be  imphcit  in 
the  1960  Republican  Party  national  plat- 
form that  we  continue  to  go  forward 
with  an  extension  of  the  Commission, 
without  flagging  its  time,  because  it  is 
not  set  forth. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  concur  in  the  opin- 
ion expressed  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  It  IS  implicit  in  the  record  we 
have  made,  and  while  it  is  not  recited 
in  SO  many  words  in  the  1960  platform. 
one  needs  only  gather  the  facts  in  the 
whole  record  to  indicate,  and  I  think  it 
becomes  expressed  rather  than  implied, 
that  we  favor  the  extension  of  the  Com- 
mission, on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  use- 
ful instrunient  m  a  highly  delicate  and 
controversial  field  that  should  be  kept 
alive  to  carry  on  the  excellent  work 
which  It  has  so  far  done. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  for  that  statement.  I  think 
he  has  made  one  of  the  most  significant 
contributions  to  getting  the  Commission 
extended  that  has  been  made  on  this 
floor  in  the  last  10  days. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  tha:.k  th.    Senator. 


NEW    LIGHT    AND    POWER   FOR 
HISTORIC    SITKA 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  greatest  of  America  s  natural 
resources  is  the  power  that  can  be  gen- 
erated by  tlie  current  of  our  mighty 
rivers  or  by  the  watei-s  falling  from  our 
high  lakes.  The  need  for  such  develop- 
ment is  increasingly  imperative  not 
merely  for  the  welfare  of  our  own  peo- 
ple, but  in  view  of  our  growing  commit- 
ments for  defense  and  foreign  aid.  Our 
Nation  needs  the  economic  growth  which 
the  utilization  of  hitherto  unused  power 
resouixes  brings. 

The  real  impetus  to  a  national  under- 
standing of  these  great  potentials  and  to 
their  effective  utilization  was  furnished 
by  the  administration  of  .Franklin 
Delano  Roo.sevelt.  With  the  effective 
and  devoted  support  of  Senator  George 
W.  Norris.  of  Nebraska — one  of  the  all- 
time  greats  among  US.  Senators,  the 
100th  anniversary  of  whose  birth  was 
celebrated    earlier   this   year — the   T\'A 


was  created.  The  project  of  a  nower 
dam  at  Muscle  Shoals  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  which  was  the  initial  installation 
of  what  was  to  become  a  great  project  of 
river  development,  had  been  vetoed  by 
President  Hoover.  It  is  interesting  to  re- 
call the  vehemence  of  President  Hoover's 
veto  message.    He  said,  in  part. 

For  the  Federal  Government  deliberately 
to  go  out  to  build  and  expand  such  an  oc- 
casion to  the  major  purpose  of  a  power  and 
manufacturing  business  is  to  break  duwn  the 
Initiative  and  enterprise  of  the  American 
people:  it  Is  destructi'^^ff  an  equality  of 
opportunity  amongst  our  people;  it'is  a  nega- 
tion of  the  Ideals  upon  which  our  civiliza- 
tion has  been  based. 

However,  despite  Mr.  Hoover,  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  TVA  has  trans- 
formed a  deeply  depressed  area  into  one 
humming  with  vigorous  life.  Nor  would 
the  people  of  Tennessee  and  the  adjacent 
areas  benefited  by  the  great  economic 
revival  that  TVA  wrought,  agree  with 
the  philosophy  expressed  by  President 
Hoover.  They  are  very  happy  with  what 
TVA  has  done  for  them.  It  is  one  of  the 
exhibits  to  which  our  country  points  with 
pride  when  foreign  dignitaries  visit  the 
United  States. 

TVA  was  the  precursor  of  other  simi- 
lar power  dam  projects  in  the  West,  cul- 
minating in  the  greatest  of  all— Grand 
Coulee. 

In  Alaska  today  remains  the  greatest 
undeveloped  hydro  potential  on  the 
North  American  continent.  Less  than 
one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  it  has  been 
developed.  Only  one  Federal  project, 
which  converts  the  water  from  Lake 
Eklutna  into  electric  cui-rent  to  supply 
the  city  of  Anchorage  and  the  adjacent 
Chugach  and  Matanuska  REA  coopera- 
tives, exists  in  the  49th  State.  This  proj- 
ect was  initiated  in  and  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Truman. 

There  were  few  such  hydro  projects 
during  the  fifties,  largely  because  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration's  policy  of 
"no  new  starts  "  The  administration  of 
President  Kennedy  takes  a  different  view. 
It  has  endorsed  the  Rampart  Canyon 
project  on  the  Yukon  and  made  available 
funds  for  the  engineering,  ecoiiomic,  and 
other  studies  of  this  mammoth  project. 
When  completed,  it  will  have  an  installed 
capacity  of  4.700,000  kilowatts,  or  2'2 
times  that  of  Grand  Coulee,  and  will 
generate  power  at  the  low  cost  of  2  mills 
a  kilowatt-hour.  A  decade  hence,  this 
will  be  the  lowest  cost  power  under  the 
flag,  and  will  make  possible  the  attrac- 
tion to  Alaska  of  electrometallurgical 
and  electrochemical  industries,  and 
much  else.  It  will  enable  Alaska  to  en- 
joy a  diversified  economy  which,  with 
the  dimunition  m  mining  owing  to  the 
low  fixed  price  of  gold  and  the  depletion 
of  the  salmon  fisheries  under  Federal 
mismanagement,  is  sorely  needed.  These 
were  Alaska's  two  great  economic  props. 

Until  Rampart  comes  into  being, 
which  if  all  goes  well,  will  take  about  10 
years,  thei-e  is  need  for  smaller  power 
projects  which  will  take  care  of  Alaskan 
power  requirements  until  the  great 
abundance  of  low-cost  power  which  the 
Rampart  Canyon  Dam  will  generate  will 
become  available. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  this 
inteiim  ix)wer  can  be  supplied.    It  can 
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be  furnished  by  thermal  plants  using 
either  Alaska's  abundant  coal  or  natural 
gas.  Hitherto,  some  of  Alaska's  ther- 
mal plants  have  been  forced  to  import 
diesel  oil.  Another  method  would  be  by 
smaller  Federal  power  projects,  of  which 
several  have  had  their  engineering 
studies  completed.  The  Snettisham 
project  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  in 
.southeastern  Alaska,  harnessing  the 
waters  of  Long  and  Crater  Lakes,  fur- 
nishing power  to  the  communities  of 
Juneau  and  Douglas,  and  possibly  sup- 
plying a  newsprint  and  pulp  mill,  is  one 
such  project.  The  Lake  Bradley  project 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  on  the  Kenai 
Peninsula,   is  another. 

One  such  project,  in  combination  with 
an  important  industry,  namely  pulp 
manufacturing,  has  just  been  completed 
at  Sitka.  It  furnishes  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  private  financing,  Federal  co- 
operation, and  civic  enterprise.  My  able 
colleague.  Senator  E.  L.  Bartlett, 
played  an  important  part  in  bringing 
about  this  happy  ending  for  the  Sitka 
Blue  Lake  and  Medvetcha  River  Dam, 
dedicated  earlier  this  month,  and  fur- 
nishes the  historic  city  of  Sitka,  once 
the  capital  of  Russian  America,  and  un- 
til 1906  Alaska's  territorial  capital,  with 
adequate  electric  energy. 

Sitka,  incidentally,  has  many  unique 
attractions  for  the  tourist.  The  town 
fronts  on  a  vast  island-studded  bay, 
across  which  the  extinct  volcano.  Mount 
Edgecumbe.  beckons  invitingly.  The 
town  itself  nestles  in  an  amphitheater 
of  rugged  peaks  which  rise  sharply  to 
rocky  summits  above  their  heavily 
forested  slopes.  The  red-roofed  Pioneers 
Home  on  the  waterfront,  which  harbors 
the  local  fishing  fleet,  greets  the  arriving 
visitor,  while  further  back  the  onion- 
shaped  cupola  and  two-barred  cross  on 
the  steeple  of  St.  Michael's  Cathedral 
lifts  its  graceful  spire  above  the  sur- 
rounding buildings.  Here,  too,  at  Sitka 
National  Monument,  is  a  fine  and  unique 
collection  of  totem  poles. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ac- 
count of  the  successful  venture  in  civic 
enterprise,  the  Sitka  Blue  Lake  hydro- 
electric story,  issued  by  the  board  of  con- 
trol of  the  Sitka  Public  Utilities,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Sitka  Blue  Lake  Hydroelectric  Story 

Over  50  years  ago  men  with  great  foresight 
SAW  the  power  p)otentlal  of  Blue  Lake  and 
the  Medvetcha  River  and  with  little  or  no 
construction  equipment  bravely  attempted 
to  construct  a  tunnel  and  small  dam  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  river  near  Blue  Lake.  The 
problems  then  no  doubt  were  unsurmount- 
able   and   the   work   had  to  be   abandoned. 

A  few  years  later  In  1912  and  1913  a  small 
powerplant  was  constructed  having  a  small 
rock  crib  dam  and  a  flume  leading  to  the 
powerhouse  which  had  a  single  230-kilowatt 
generator.  Later  a  second  generator  was 
added.  This  original  powerhouse  and  dam 
was  built  by  the  Sitka  Wharf  &  Power  Co. 
and  was  located  only  a  few  hundred  feet 
up  the  Medvetcha  River  from  the  site  of 
the  present  powerhouse.  Some  of  the  con- 
crete foundations  and  portions  of  this  old 
flume  are  still  visible. 

In  1941  the  city  of  Sitka  purchased  ♦^he 
electric  and  water  systems  from  the  Sitka 
Wharf  &  Power  Co.  and  on  AprU  8,  1941.  the 


board  of  control  of  the  Sitka  Public  Utilities 
met  In  its  first  session. 

Improvement  and  development  of  the 
hydroelectric  facilities  at  Blue  Lake  have 
been  a  continuing  concern  of  the  board. 
Three  weeks  after  the  first  meeting  of  the 
board,  a  reference  in  the  minutes  of  the 
board  Indicates  the  hiring  of  the  firm  of 
Burns  &  McDonnell  to  make  plans  for 
hydrodevelopment.  The  estimated  C'let  of 
the  new  dam.  powerhouse,  turbines,  trans- 
mission line,  etc.,  was  $224,449,  and  the 
minut.es  go  on  to  read  "by  waiting  a  couple 
of  years  before  going  ahead  with  our  plant, 
materials  and  labor  might  be  cheaper  and 
the  installment  of  water  wheels,  dams,  etc.. 
might   be   quite   a   savings    to   the   utilities." 

In  January  of  1942  the  council  was  asked 
to  make  application  for  Federal  aid  In  con- 
structing a  hydroplant.  this  being  the  first 
of  many  applications  and  schemes  foi^  the 
financing  of  a  hydroproject  using  the  Water 
from  Blue  Lake. 

Floods  in  Medvetcha  River  were  a  constant 
source  of  trouble— those  of  1913,  1926,  1936, 
and  1942  washing  out  sections  of  the  dam 
and  flume.  This  last  flood  practically  washed 
ovit  the  entire  system  including  consider- 
able damage  to  the  powerhouse  and  there 
was  some  question  as  to  whether  the  sys- 
tem could  be  rehabilitated  But  in  January 
1943.  the  board  decided  to  proceed  with  re- 
habilitation at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
This  was  done  and  the  plant  continued  to 
operate  until  1947  when  another  flood  de- 
stroyed it  beyond  repair 

Prior  to  World  War  II  the  U.S.  Navy  made 
extensive  developments  for  the  Navy  base 
on  Japonski  Island  (now  Mount  Edgecumbe) . 
including  the  installation  of  a  diesel  electric 
system  and  later  the  construction  of  a  steam- 
plant  for  the  generation  of  electricity  A 
submarine  cable  was  Installed  across  Sitka 
Channel  in  1942  to  supplement  the  uncer- 
tain hydroelectric  power  at  Sitka  From 
1942  until  1961  Sitka  continued  to  use  the 
power  generated  on  Japonski  Island.  During 
these  years  as  the  city's  population  grew 
this  power  from  the  island  had  to  be  aug- 
mented by  the  installation  of  diesel  electric 
units  by  the  city. 

All  through  these  years  the  feasibility  of 
the  Blue  Lake  project  was  constantly  pur- 
sued with  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration, the  Federal  Works  Administration, 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  and 
the  Navy,  all  being  considered  as  possible 
agencies  through  which  funds  could  bt  ob- 
tained. 

In  May  1944.  the  first  reference  In  the 
minutes  of  the  board  is  found  of  the  possi- 
ble Joint  use  of  the  Blue  Lake  water  for  a 
pulp  Industry  and  hydro  facilities,  and  this 
possibility    was    hoped    for    from    that    time 

Advance  planning  funds  on  a  total  esti- 
mated project  cost  of  $518,698  were  made 
available  in  1945  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  a  survey  of  the  Blue  Lake  area  by  Roy 
Johnson  completed  in  1947  This  wiw  fol- 
lowed by  the  preliminary  report  of  H,irza 
Engineering  Co.  in  1948 "and  the  prelimi- 
nary report  of  Carey  &  Kramer  in   1950 

During  1952  and  1953  the  Juneau  office 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  made  exten- 
sive rock  core  drillings  at  the  dam  site  which 
proved  very  valuable  in  determining  the  en- 
gineering feasibility  of  the  present  dam 
Such  drillings  are  essential  to  the  proper 
design  of  a  dam  and  since  the  cost  was 
borne  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  the 
city  saved  a  considerable  amount  of  money. 

In  1955  the  city  again  retained  the  en- 
gineering firm  of  Carey  &  Kramer  to  pre- 
pare a  second  report  on  this  project  la  view 
of  the  imminent  possibility  of  Alaska  Lum- 
ber &  Pulp  Co.  constructing  a  pulp  ralu  in 
the  Sitka  area.  This  engineering  report  was 
completed  in  July  of  1956  and  established 
the  present  plan  of  development.  The  board 
of  control  of  Sitka  Public  Utilities  also  en- 
gaged the  services  of  experts  in  other  fields; 


they  were  Norman  Banfield  from  the  firm 
of  Faulkner,  Banfield.  Boochever  &  Doogan 
to  handle  the  legal  aspects;  WlUlam  B  Vad- 
man  of  Wm.  P.  Harper  &  Son  &  Co.  as 
financial  advisers;  Richard  Thorgrlmson 
from  the  firm  of  Preston.  Thorgrlmson, 
Horowitz.  Starln  &  Ellis  as  the  legal  bond 
counsel,  with  Mr  Warren  Chrl,=;tlanson.  city 
attorney,  representing  the  city's  legal  In- 
terest With  this  group  of  experts  the  offi- 
cial family  of  Sitka  started  the  slow  but 
steady  progress  toward  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  this  project. 

At  a  sp>eclal  election  In  June  of  1956.  the 
people  of  Sitka  voted  in  favor  of  Issuing 
$5  million  in  revenue  bonds  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  241  to  6  The  j>eople  later 
voted  to  Increase  this  amount  to  $6  million 

The  city  soon  realized  that  It  Is  one  thing 
to  authorize  $6  million  in  bonds  and  an  en- 
tirely different  matter  for  a  city,  which 
then  had  a  population  of  only  a  little  over 
2.000.  to  try  to  find  a  buyer  for  these  bonds. 
At  that  time  there  was  no  bond  house  in 
the  country  that  would  even  consider  the 
purchase  of  these  bonds 

This  was  a  discouraging  period  but  the 
city  proceeded  with  its  application  for  a 
Federal  Power  Comn^lsslon  permit  which 
was  finally  issued  as  a  preliminary  p>ermil 
in  1957  and  as  final  permit  No   2230  In  1958 

In  1957  It  was  officially  announced  that  the 
Alaska  Lumber  &  Pulp  Co  would  definitely 
build  a  pulpmill  at  Sawmill  Creek  where 
the  Medvetcha  River  flows  into  tidewater 
The  city  was  further  advised  that  the  pulp- 
mill  desired  water  from  behind  the  proposed 
Blue  Lake  Dam.  since  during  winter  there 
was  not  sufficient  flow  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  pulpmill.  The  sale  of  this  water 
meant  that  there  would  be  additional  reve- 
nue for  the  city,  but  there  was  still  no  one 
to  buy  the  bonds  to  start  the  hydroelectric 
project 

In  the  meantime  Carey  &  Kramer,  consult- 
ing engineers  for  the  project,  had  been  pro- 
ceeding with  the  design  and  the  preparation 
of  final  plans  and  specifications  The  attor- 
neys, financial  advisers,  and  engineers  were 
having  regular  meetings  with  Alaska  Lumber 
&  Pulp  Co  In  an  endeavor  to  find  a  solution 
to  the  problem. 

Since  the  city  could  not  sell  $6  million  In 
bonds,  possibly  a  solution  could  be  found 
whereby  a  low  dam  and  the  upper  tunnel 
could  be  constructed  with  the  low  dam  so 
designed  that  It  could  later  be  Increased  In 
height.  This  low  dam  could  then  at  lea.6t 
provide  the  water  necessary  for  the  pulp- 
mill. 

Finally,  after  almost  1  year  of  negotia- 
tions the  well-known  water  agreement  was 
signed  in  September  1957  by  the  city  and 
A  L  &  P  This  agreement  was  later  amended 
In  February  1958  and  again  in  1959.  The 
signing  of  this  agreement  was  the  first  real 
tangible  hope  that  construction  could  begin 
It  was  in  this  agreement  that  the  Alaska 
Lumber  &  Pulp  Co  agreed  to  purchase 
$2,200,000  worth  of  Sitka  bonds  to  enable 
the  city  to  start  this  project  Tlie  pulpmill 
further  agreed  that  these  bonds  would  In 
effect  be  second  mortgage  bonds  so  as  not  to 
impair  the  possible  sale  of  the  remaining 
bonds.  A.L.  &  P.  also  agreed  to  construct 
the  mile-long  lower  tunnel  and  furnish  the 
city  a  permanent  easement  for  its  vi.se. 
Alaska  Lumber  A:  Pulp  Co  .  therefore,  made  It 
possible  for  the  Initial  constriiction  to 
proceed. 

Construction  of  the  low  dam  and  upper 
tunnel  was  started  in  April  1958  under  con- 
tract to  Sitka  Pulp  Mill  Builders  which  was 
a  Joint  venture  of  Guy  F.  Atkln.son  and  How- 
ard S.  Wright  &  Co.  This  low  dam  raised 
the  water  of  Blue  Lake  35  feet  It  was  nec- 
essary, however,  to  excavate  70  feet  down 
below  the  old  river  bed  in  order  to  reach 
solid  rock  for  the  foundation  of  the  dam, 
since  millions  of  years  ago.  the  riverbed  wfuj 
much  deeper  In  the  Medvetcha  Canyon  than 
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It  is  today.     Concurrent  with   this  contract  Bank  of  Commerce  ir  Seattle    inH  tv,£»  vr,„  t?  ,,  . 

A.L.    &    P.    was    completing    the    long    lower  er.  .nj u::;^:^' B^nlTKeX^^^  thr^irf^atSrs^sttil^The  K  s'tlps't^ 

tunnel  so  that  water  would  be  available  for  By   September   of    1959    bids  were   awarded  ward  tWs  hvdryectVif  pJolecf  IL 

the  opening  of  the  mil  .     This  first  stage  of  for  the  construction  of  all  major  Items  and  last  completed   tI,becLeanoth^  civic  im 

construction  was  completed  In   August   1959  the  city   had   a   comfortable  margin   for   the  provement   to  the  Sitk^  cor^munUv 

at  an  approximate  total  cost  of  $2,200,000.  various  contingencies  that  always  occur  on  community. 

Sitka  now  had  the  base  for  the  high  dam  construction  of  this  type  where  so  many  un-  Sitka    Blve    Lake    Hydroelectric    Project 

and   the  tunnel   system  to  convey  the  water  knowns  are  Involved.     The  construction  con-  Statistical    Data 

from   Blue   Lake   almost    to    the   powerhouse  tracts    were    awarded    to    Morrlson-Knudsen  r.,,      t -^       t-> 

site  but  there  still  was  no  real  hope  in  sight  Co.  on  the  basis  of  their  low  bids  which  were  ri„w^!i     ,         /'I'w^^^^^**    ^"^  square  miles, 

for  the  sale  of  the  balance  of  the  b^mds  nee-  as  follows;  original  area  of  lake.  500  acres    area  of  lake 

essary    for    the    construction    of    the    high  Powerhouse                                               .^A^.«n  '^^^^^f'^^^f,  t'^^o"'  ^-^^^  acres;   original 

.        -^            ,                  ^                     ,               • 'fi"      i  ii\*ernouse $444,580  elevation  of  lake  i  above  sea  level  i    205  feet- 

dam,  powerhouse,  and  transmission  line               steel    penst.>ck.... 143,300  maximum    elevation    with    dam      abme'ea 

A    crisis    again    faced    the    city    since    no      Power  transmission  line 196  000  level  i     345  feet 

Interest    could    be    found    among    the    bond      High  dam 1.306.000  Dam:      Height     of     dam     above     oriemal 

buyers  to  purchase  the  remaining  $3  800.000  _.                           .  eround      155    ipci      ripnth,    Kpu^o.     „,•   ,,„7<    ♦« 

Of  revenue  bonds.     It  seemed  that  prospec-  ^«   ^'^>'   '■•^^^'ved    separate    bids    for    the  foTlS   rock    bale    70   fee      iSlth   of T^  1? 

live  buyers  had  a  deep-rooted  fear  of  con-  ^q^^'Pn^^nt  in  the  powerhouse  and  the  award  to^  25?  feet     u-d   tWckness  ^of  cLf^.Z    I 

struction    estimates    in    Alaska    and    the    in-  ^'^^  "^^^^  '^  M'^^"'  -^'  Co..  Ltd  ,  of  Seattle  to  °P^,  ^^,^^,^"^1,^^"^    sS  feet    tv^  of  smllwav 

ability    of    an    Ala'^kan     cl-v     to    meet     it.;  burnish  equipment  manufactured   bv  Tokyo  ^-  l.^  section.  30  feet,  t>pe  of  spillway, 

?ommltmeni      Sltnng    n  the'r  officT.  !n  the  S^ibaura  Electric  Co  ,  Ltd  .  of  Tokvo.  Japan  overshot;    cubic    yards    of    concrete,    24.000; 

commuments.     siiung  in  .ne,r  omces  in  the  .^^                               $268  814                  '  "^^^"^  ^^^^^  °^  ^°^^  excavation.   12,000;   total 

cities  In  the  lower  48  They  seemed   to  prefer  ^               "       *„*  ».<:do.oh.  construction    ccv^r     «?  1 4n  nno 

to  do  buslne..s  with  cities  thev  knew    rather  During  the  20-month  construction  period  Tpper     unneT  .also   useJ  for  rive-   Hiv^r 

than   With    the    unknown   cities   which   thev  ^^"°^^  additions  were  made  to  the  project  .lomLeneth    of    tunnel     l  5^4    fe'ef     Iwl 

imagined    to   be   the    bleak,   rugged,   slightly  ^"^^   ^  ^f ^  inclusion  of  automatic  control  ^h^^se^h^e    tvnef     S   ?^t   dSiete'     to^ 

unconventional  country  somewhere  north  of  ^q^'P^^ent,  changes  to  the  powerhouse,  mis-  ^Jji^^^^tTon    cos  '   (incf^  neT^e     et^^ 

the  Arctic  Circle  cellaneous    work    by    Sitka    Public    Utilities.  *i^,orno                    (Including    Intake,    etc.). 

It   was   about    this   time   that    the   city   de-  ^^:::u.''7u:  nZ%ZtTr::LZil\ZZ7^  ^   ^^^    '^^^    ^— ^^     ^-g^^'    ^'O^S    feet; 

cided    to   approach   the   Federal   Government  mately  as  follows                                         ^^  ^^^^    ihorseshoe    type,,    8    feet    and    10    feet, 

through    the   regional    office   of   the   Housing  Note:  This  tunnel  was  constructed  and  paid 

and  Home  Finance  Agency  in  San  Francisco      Powerhouse  and  penstock $681,000  for  by  AL   &  P   Co 

on   the   chance    that    they    might   be   able    to  Transmission     line     and     trans-  Powerhouse      Size.    100    feet    bv    45    feet 

help.     It   had   previously   been    the   policy  of          former  stations 224.000  present  capacity.  6.000  kilowatts;  future  ca- 

the  Community  Facilities  Administration  of      High  dam i   404.000  pacity    Increase"   allowance.    3.000    kilowatts- 

the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  not      ^    ^  ^    street  powerline 13.000  controls,  fully  automatic;  total  construction 

to  loan  funds  or  guarantee  the  purchase  of     Hoist  house 21,000  cost.  $681. OOo' 

bonds    of    such    revenue-producing    projects       Purchased  equipment 344.000  Equipment    for    powerhouse:    Type      Two 

However,    a   change    in    policy    occurred    Just      Diversion  and  tunnel  lining 169,000  horizontal    turbines    and    generators.    3.000 

about    the   time   Sitka   submitted    their   pre-  Miscellaneous  Improvements  soich  kilowatts   each    (complete    with    all    controls 

limlnary   application       A  formal    application  as  connection  to  pulp  mill,  new  and    swltchgean;     make:     Tokyo    Shlbaura 

was    then    prepared    and    submitted    to    the  dlesels,  underwater  cable  cross-  Electric  Co.,  Ltd..  Tokvo,  Japan     toUl  cost 

Housing    and    Home    Finance    Agency       Mr  '"P^'    clearing    Blue    Lake    area  $293,000. 

Paul  Emmert.  Regional  Director  of  the  CFA  et<- 135.000  Transmission  line  and  transformer  sta- 
in  San    FrancLsco.   could    make    no    promises  Sitka  share   of   cost  of   the  road  tlonr     Number  of  transformer  stations,  two; 

but  felt  that  Sitka  might   have  a  chance  to          ^    ^'^^ 250.000  length  of  transmission  line,  5.2  miles;   total 

Obtain  Its  financing  providing  certain  condl-      Interest  during  construction 165.000  construction      cost      i  Including     purchased 

tlons  could  be  met.    Among  these  condltloiis  Miscellaneous          administrative  transformers K  $275,000 

were  (ai  an  agreement  with  the  Mount  costs  for  englneerlrrg,  legal,  Total  project  cost  Including  legal,  admln- 
Edgecumbe  US  Public  Health  facilities  to  financial,  repayment  of  ad-  Istratlve  engineering.  Interest  during  con- 
purchase  all  of  their  power  from  Sitka,  (bi  vance  planning  loan.  Inspec-  struction  and  miscellaneous  costs.  $6  million, 
certain  modifications  to  the  water  agreement  ^'^n  charges.  Housing  and  Project  designed  by  Carev  &  Kramer, 
with  A  L  &  P  After  a  number  of  meetings  Home  Finance  Agency  audit  consulting  engineers,  1917  First  Avenue, 
the  city  was  able  to  work  out  the  modiflca-  costs,     and     other     mlscellane-  Seattle.  Wash. 

tlons  to  the  A  L  &;  P  contract,  but  difficulties          ous  costs 349.000  Project    constructed    by;    first    stage    (low 

arose  In  the  otbalning  of   a  power  purchase  in  July  of   1961   the  city  was  able  to  sell  '^'"'^    ^""^    tunnels  i.    Guy    F     Atkinson    and 

agreement     with    Mount    Edgecumbe       The  the    $3,800,000    in    revenue'   bonds    to    Foster  Howard  S    Wright  &  Co  ;  second  stage  (high 

US   Public  Health  Service  could  not  make  a  Aj  Marshall,  a  private  bond  house    at  an  In-  ^^^'    powerhouse,    and    transmission    line), 

contract   for   the   purchase  of   power   from    a  terest  rat*  lower;  than  that  originally  guar-  Morrlson-Knudsen   Co. 

nonexistent    source.       On     the    other     hand  anteed     by     Housing     and     Home     Finance  ^^^  following  is  a  list  of  those  that  served 

it   was  necessary   for  the  city  to  prove  that  Agency      This  sale  was.  of  course,  consum-  ***  mayor    members  of  the  city  council,  and 

the  revenue  ffom  the  sale  of  this  power  was  mate-d  after  the  project  was  practically  com-  members   of    the    board    of    control    of    Sitka 

available  In  order  to  show  .'^ufBclent  support  pleted,  all  costs  had  been  determined    and  It  Public  Utilities  since  1949  when  preliminary 

for  the  bonds      Senator  E   L.  'Bob'  Bartlett  was  known  that  the  city  had  sufficient  funds  »'ork  actually  began  on  the  Sitka  Blut  Lake 

then  arranged  a  conference  in  his  office  be-  uj  complete  the  project       The  Housing  and  hydroelectric  project; 

tween   the   U.S.   Public   Health   Service,    the  Home   Finance   Agencv    had    a   considerable  board  or  control,  smcA  public  ctilities 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and  the  amount   of    faith    in    this    project    from    the  Kem  Andersen    1941 

city's  representative      At  this  meeting  it  was  beginning     and     the    private     sale    of     these  h    CBradshaw    1957-€1  ' 

mutually  agreed   that   a    letter  of   intent  to  bonds  proved  thev  were  correct     It  is  hoped  j   j  Conwav   1947-51 

piu-chase    power   from    Sitka   would    be   suffi-  that    this   project    mav    help   instill    a    better  William  Cook    1942^48 

clent-     This  appeared   to  be  the  last  hurdle  feeling    of    confidence    Involving    work     In  Richard  I  Ellason   1958-63 

except    for    the    big    question       Would    the  Alaska    among    financial    houses    and    busl-  P  S  Ganty,  1941-42. 

HHFA  approve  the  loan?  ^ess   in    general    which    m    turn    would   help  Ernest  Handy    1959-62 

On    Monday.    June    22.    1959,    Mayor    Earl  other  Alaska  cities  on  their  projects.  p   A  Haugen'  1949-58 

Shennett  received  a  call  from  SenaUir  Bart-  xhe  city    now   has   a    very   modern   hvdro-  Ralph  Johnson.  1949. 

LETT  in  Washington,  DC  ,  that  the  loan  had  electric   svstem    which    will    provide   at    least  Theodore  Kettleson    1942-46 

been  approved  and  that  afternoon  Mr   Paul  6,000  kilowatts  based  on  a  minimum  water  Don  R  McGraw  1952-59  > 

Emmert  arrived  in  Sitka  from  San  Francisco  year      The  svstem  is  so  designed  that  a  third  Dan  Moller   1941 

with  the  official  proposal  which  was  approved  3,000-kllowatt    turbine    generator    could    be  Carl  Peterson    1952-56 

by  the  city  council  and  board  of  control.  The  added  with  very  little  additional  cost.     The  William  Sarvela,  1956-58. 

Sitka    Blue    Lake    hydroelectric    project    was  system   is  completely  automatic  and  can   be  Harold  Schaefer    1942-55.1 

the   second   highest   loan   ever   made  by   this  controlled    from    a   remote    control    room    in  m   C   Stair    1960-«4 

Agency  under  that  program  the  city  hall.  l  E  Thielke.  1952-65.' 

In   effect   this   agreement   meant   that   the  The  concrete  arch  dam  utilizes  a  ski  Jump  Thomas  Tilson.  1941-49.' 

Housing  and   Home   Finance   Agency   would  ,vpe  of  spillwav  which  Is  located  at  the  top  Walter  Trent,  1955 

agree  to  purchase  the  bonds  at  5-percent  in-  center  of  the  dam      During  fiood  seasons  the  w   L   Yaw.  1941-54  ' 

terest  when  the  project  wiis  completed      The  w-ater   crests   the    dam    and    flows    down    this  mayors 

Interim    financing   during    the    construction  center  spillwav  and  ealns  sufficient  velocity 

period   was  furnished   by  a  combine  of   four  to   hurl   Itself  "over    100  feet    bcvond   the   toe  ^'   C   Chartens.  1948. 

banks  sponsored  by  Manufacturers  Trust  of  of   the  dam       It   will    indeed  be   a    beautiful  "^   J   Conway.  1941. 

New  York.     The  other  three  banks  were  the  sight    to   see    this   manmade   waterfall   from      

Bank  of  America  In  San  Francisco.  National  the  observation   platform   above  the  dam.  '  Have  served  as  chairman. 
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PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OF  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  becoming  more  and  more  obvious  that 
every  2  years  we  are  to  be  confronted 
with  devious  attempts  to  extend  the  hfe 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis.3ion  by  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriation  bill.  Con- 
tinued extension  of  this  Commission, 
and  especially  by  such  an  irregular  pro- 
cedure, constitutes  a  tarnish  on  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Senate  as  an  institution.  It 
would  be  an  understatement  to  say  that 
the  legislative  business  now  under  con- 
sideration does  no  credit  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate or  to  the  people  who  elect  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  continuation 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  bc- 
cume  more  symbol  than  substance.  The 
reports  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
which  have  been  released  contain  little 
to  encourage  anyone,  regardless  of  his 
persuasion  or  position  in  the  field  of  so- 
called  civil  rights  or  race  relations.    The 


recommendations  of  the  Commission 
were  absurd,  as  a  number  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  pointed  out  at  some 
length  year  before  last.  Indeed,  the  ma- 
jority of  this  body  rejected  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  during 
the  rather  lengthy  consideration  of  so- 
called  civil  rights  legislation  in  1959. 

Although  the  Commis.^ion  wa.s  created 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  ex- 
clusively in  the  field  of  voting  rights,  it 
has.  as  anticipated,  delved  into  the  field 
of  housing,  education,  and  emplojTncnt. 
The  Commission  has  contributed  notl"iini,' 
to  improve  race  relations,  but  has  dor.e 
much  to  deteriorate  them.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Civil  Rights  Commissioa  is  an 
ill-conceived,  sloppily  constituted,  and 
arbitrarily  administered  disgrace  to  our 
governmental  structure.  It  would  be  an 
act  of  wisdom  for  the  Congress  to  per- 
mit to  die  that  which  never  should  have 
been  spawned  and  which  grows  more 
hideous  with  each  days  age. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  place  in  our 
society  for  an  organization  such  as  tiie 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  In  Uie  first 
place,  it  is  a  symbol  of  a  basic  contro- 
versy, and  as  such,  is  not  judged  on  its 
merits  when  its  revival  is  under  consider- 
ation. Were  a  commission  in  any  other 
area  of  activity  except  that  of  race 
relations  to  come  before  the  Congress 
with  a  record  of  activity  such  as  has  the 
Civil  Rights  Comjnission,  it  would  stand 
no  chance  of  continued  life  or  continued 
Federal  appropriations. 

In  no  other  area  of  activity  would  an 
instrument  of  the  National  Gcvemment 
be  permitted  to  flout  the  basic  and  fun- 
damental rights  of  citizens  by  outrageous 
denials  of  due  process  of  law.  Not  even 
the  committee  of  Congress  could  deny 
due  process  of  law  and  go  unscathed,  as 
has  the  Civil  R:ghts  Commission. 

On  October  7.  1959,  a  Federal  court 
composed  of  three  Federal  district  judges 
in  Shreveport,  La.,  ruled  by  a  2-to-l  deci- 
sion that  the  Commission,  acting  accord- 
ing to  its  rules,  had  attempted  to  con- 
duct its  investigations  in  a  way  which 
violated  two  sections — 4  and  6--of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act.  The 
Commission  had  undertaken  to  inves- 
tigate the  sworn  statements  of  67  Ne- 
groes in  Louisiana  that  they  had  been 
denied  the  right  to  vote.  In  pursuance 
of  its  investigation,  the  Commission  had 
subpenaed  17  voting  registrars,  nie  at- 
torney general  of  Ijouisiana  a.ske<i  that 
the  Federal  court  prohibit  the  inve.<=uea- 
tion  because  it  would  violate  the  statu- 
tory rights  of  the  registrars.  The  court 
upheld  the  contention  of  the  State  at- 
torney general,  and  rul-^d  that  the 
method  of  investigation  was  illegal  be- 
cause the  Commission  failed  to  infonn 
the  registrars  of  what  they  were  accused, 
and  refused  to  permit  them  to  be  con- 
fronted by.  and  to  cross-examine,  ihose 
who  had  complained  to  the  Commis.sion. 
Federal  District  Jud-^e  Dav.kms,  giving 
the  deciding  opinion,  made  the  following 
statement: 

Third,  entirely  aside  from  the  statutory 
questions  Just  discussed,  the  courts  of  the 
LTnited  .States,  and  their  Anglo-Saxotj  pred- 
ecessors, always  have  seen  to  It  tSfeat,  in 
hearings  or  trials  of  all  kinds,  persdns  ac- 
cused of  violating  laws  must  be  adequately 
advised   of  the   charges  against  them,   con- 


fronted by  their  nccuBers.  nnd  permitted  to 
search  for  the  truth  through  thorough  crosa- 
examlnatlon. 

The  text  of  Judge  Dawkins'  ruling  is 
given  in  the  Cowgressiomai.  Rbcoro,  vol- 
ume 106,  part  3.  pages  2729-2732. 

Following  the  decision  of  the  Federal 
district  court,  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion appealed  directly  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  The  latter  Court  heard 
the  case — Hannah  v.  Larche,  363  U.S. 
420 — on  January  18  and  19.  1960:  on 
Juno  20.  1960.  the  Court  reversed  the  rul- 
ing of  the  lower  court. 

Justice  Douglas  rendered  a  dissenting 
opinion,  with  which  Justice  Black  con- 
curred. Justice  Douglas  pointed  out 
that,  although  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion iS  primarily  a  factfinding  agency 
only,  and  although  it  does  not  uidict.  it 
does  seek  to  disc'o.sc  8''Mvities  which  are 
criminal.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that 
voting  registrars  called  before  the  Com- 
mission should  be  granted  the  rights  of 
those  who  are  accused  of  crimes.  Jixstice 
Douglas  noted  that — 

Under  the  Commission  s  rulea  the  accused 
Is  deprived  of  the  right  of  notice  of  the 
charges  against  hmi  and  the  opportunity  of 
cross-examination. 

The  Commission  may.  he  ."^aid.  "deny 
him — the  accused — the  opportunity  even 
to  observe  the  testimony  of  his  accusers." 

Justice  Douglas  stated  that  only  the 
grand  jury,  under  the  fifth  amendmpnt 
of  the  US.  Constitution,  has  the  au- 
thority to  make  accusations  without 
granting  the  ordinary  rights  to  the  ac- 
cused. But  he  pointed  out  that  the 
grand  jury  is  not  a  contmuing  agency  of 
govenmient,  and  that  it  is  composed  of 
neighbors  of  the  accused,  and  that  it  is 
intended  to  safeguard  the  accused 
against  arbitrary  action  by  a  public 
prosecutor: 

They  are  the  only  accusatory  body  In  the 
Federal  Government  that  Is  re<x)gnUed  by 
the  Constitution.  I  would  allow  no  other 
engine  of  government,  eiiher  executive  ut 
legislative,  to  talte  their  place— at  least  when 
the  right  of  conlruntation  and  cross-exiim- 
inatioa  are  denied  the  accused  aa  is  done  in 
these  cases. 

Justice  Douglas  supported  the  com- 
plamt  of  the  registrars; 

Respondents  ask  no  more  than  the  right 
to  know  the  charges,  to  be  confronted  with 
the  accu.ser.  and  to  cross-examine  him.  Ab- 
sent these  rights  •  •  •  injury  is  too  plain 
and  obvious  here. 

As  I  stated.  Mr.  President,  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  becaiise  it  deals  in 
the  field  of  race  relations,  which  unfor- 
tunately has  degenerated  into  a  cloud  of 
pressure  politics,  is  removed  from  the 
realm  of  objective  evaluation,  either  by 
the  Congress,  the  Court,  or  the  Execu- 
tive. 

Indeed,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
even  w^hen  acting  on  a  question  involv- 
mg  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
was  restrained  by  the  Court  from  uti- 
lizing procedures  in  its  industrial  secu- 
rity program  which  by  comparison  to 
the  proccdm-es  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission were  the  very  essence  of  due 
process.  For  an  illustration  of  the  im- 
mtme  status  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, one  has  but  to  compare  the  ju- 
dicial   discussion    of    the   Commission's 


procedures  in  Hannah  v.  Larche,  363 
U.S.  420  (1960^  with  the  judicial  dis- 
cussion of  the  procedures  set  up  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  industrial  secu- 
rity program  in  the  case  of  Green  v.  Mc- 
Elroy,  360  U.S.  474  '1958>. 

Mr.  President,  fiom  its  inauguration. 
the  Civil  Rights  Commi.ssion  has  been 
completely  lacking  in  objectivity  The 
reports  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
are  defective:  first,  becau.sc  they  depend 
too  much  on  facts  which  were  not  ob- 
tained by  firsthand  observation,  but 
which  were  selected  from  secondary 
souices:  and.  second,  because  the  facts 
which  they  cited  were  u.sed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  verify  prior  conceptions  of  the 
situation  in  Southern  States.  Thus.  Mr. 
John  S.  Battle  said  of  the  first  report — 
1959 — of  the  Commission,  at  the  time 
of  his  resignation  from  the  Commission, 
that  it  was  "not  an  impartial  factual 
statement,  such  as  I  believe  to  have  been 
the  intent  of  the  Congress,  but  rather, 
in  large  part,  an  argument  in  advocacy 
of  preconceived  ideas  in  the  field  of  race 
relations" — quoted  by  the  New  York 
Times.   October    13.    1959.   page    1. 

Mr,  Paul  Brown  Representative  from 
Georgia,  speaking  in  the  House  on  Sep- 
tember 11,  1959,  said  of  the  same  report: 

The  findings  contained  in  this  report  are 
based  largely  upon  opinions,  hearsay,  pro- 
fessional polls,  author's  jsic]  views,  and 
quoted  statements  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  America  has  much  more  to  fear  from 
those  who  employ  this  type  of  procedure 
than  from  the  alleged  actions  complained  of 
In  the  report 

I  continue  to  quote: 

The  findings  of  this  Commission  are  not 
supported  by  either  facts  or  the  wording  In 
Its  own  report.  At  best,  the  repc^rt  repre- 
sents little  more  than  a  determined  effort  to 
assemble  material  in  support  of  preconceived 
ideas   on  an   Integrated   social   order 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  fMr 
Elle.nderi,  speaking  in  the  Senate  on 
February  17.  1960.  said: 

Little,  if  anv,  of  the  Commission's  so- 
called  evidence  would  be  admitted  by  any 
self-respecting  court  in  the  land.  *  •  •  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  Mr  President,  the  full  and 
complete  Conunlsslon  report  Is  replete  with 
similar  examples,  examples  of  the  Commis- 
sion making  a  flat  statement  of  fact,  with 
the  statement  supported  only  by  a  quotation 
from  some  other  printed  work. 

None  of  their  conclusions.  Mr  President. 
I  will  say,  were  reached  because  of  hearings 
held  all  over  the  country,  but  they  were 
based  on  citations  from  Harpers  Weekly  and 
other    periodicals.    •    •    • 

We  are  entitled  to  original  source  mate- 
rial. Just  as  much  as  a  court  Is  entitled  to 
original  .source  material.   •    •    • 

I  fear.  Mr  President,  that  since  the  Com- 
mission fell  into  the  easy  habit  of  citing 
secondary  sources  as  the  origin  of  outright 
statements  of  fact  in  that  section  of  the 
report  covering  the  history  of  suffrage  In  the 
Nation,  then  it  may  well  have  fallen  into  the 
same  sloppy  habits  in  other  sections  of  its 
rep<:)rt,  too. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  addition  to  containing  flat  statements  of 
fact  with  ilttle  or  no  objective,  firsthand  in- 
formation recited  to  support  such  state- 
ments, in  addition  to  using  isolated  instances 
In  order  to  rldicvUe  State  officials  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  official  duties,  the  Com- 
mission's report  positively  exudes  an  atmos- 
phere of  bias.   *    •    • 


However.  I  would  think  that  II  the  Com- 
mission had  made  a  study,  Its  conclusions 
would  have  been  refvched  on  stvidies  made  by 
Itself,  and  not  on  reports  or  books  written 
years  ago  by  people  about  whom  we  do  not 
know,  whether  they  were  biased  or  preju- 
diced 

Gov.  John  Patterson,  of  Alabama, 
stated  before  the  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  on 
February  2,  1960: 

I  take  issue  with  the  report  filed  before 
Congress  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
The  Information  in  that  report  Is  biased 
and  prejudiced  and  Is  not  based  upon  prop- 
er investigation  A  large  portion  of  the 
report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  is  in 
the  form  of  editorials  by  the  Commission's 
staff  writers. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  good  can  come 
of  a  Commission  which  exhibits  a  com- 
plete disinterest  in  the  truth,  and  which 
operates  to  the  sole  end  of  fabricating 
support  for  preconceived  prejudices. 

The  exclusive  immunity  which  this 
Commission  has  enjoyed  not  only  allows 
It  to  deprive  citizens  of  due  process  of  law 
and  to  operate  in  utter  disdain  of  any 
pretense  at  objectivity,  but  this  immunity 
also  shields  gro.ss  impropriety  and  inef- 
ficiency in  its  internal  administration 
and  lack  of  cooperation  with  the  Con- 
gress and  its  committees  that  would  not 
be  permitted  by  any  other  agency  of 
Government. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  points 
made  in  an  interim  report  of  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Senate — 87th  Congress. 
1st  session.  Senate  Report  No  439 — en- 
titled "Incompetence  of  Staff  Director, 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights." 

The  subcommittee  initiated  investi- 
gation of  the  Commission  on  the  basis  of 
"allegations  of  inefficiency  and  or  mis- 
management by  the  Commission  staff." 
page  1.  The  allegations  mvohed  first. 
•  illegal  or  improper  destruction  of  tran- 
scripts of  executive  sessions  of  the  Com- 
mission." page  1,  second,  "failure  to 
conform  to  civil  service  requirements," 
page  1;  third,  "inadequaie  financial 
records."  page  1;  fourth,  improper  ex- 
penditure of  the  Commissions  fimds. 
page  7;  fifth,  the  calling  for  security 
checks  by  the  FBI  of  public  officers  and 
clergymen  who  were  to  be  witnesses  be- 
fore the  Commi-ssion,  page  1. 

Until  November  1958.  minutes  of  the 
executive  meetings  of  the  Commission 
were  prepared  from  verbatim  trans- 
scripts  of  the  meetings.  Since  the 
minutes  alone  were  the  official  records  of 
the  meetings,  the  transcripts,  without 
approval  of  the  Administrator  of  GSA. 
violated  44  U.S.C.  368.  pages  8  and  10. 

The  personnel  administration  of  the 
Commission  violated  civil  service  rules 
becau.se  no  performance  rating  plan  had 
been  formulated  foi-  the  approval  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  no  effi- 
ciency ratings  of  staff  members  had  been 
issued,  page  8.  because  descriptions  and 
classifications  of  positions  were  not  re- 
formulated m  correspondence  with 
changes  in  organization,  page  9,  because 
promotions  had  been  made  without  Civil 
Service  approval  and  without  any  plan 
conforming   to   the  Federal  merit  pro- 


motion program,  page  9.  and  because 
consultants  engaged  by  the  Commission 
were  not  referred  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  for  approval  page  9. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
did  not  report  any  determination  of  "in- 
adequate financial  records'"  or  improper 
expenditure  of  the  Commission's  funds. 

The  subcommittee  found  that  the 
Commi.ssion  had  executed  a  security 
check  of  '26  prominent  Federal,  State. 
and  local  officials  and  clergymen."  page 
10. 

In  addition  to  the  above  findings,  the 
subcommittee  condemned  the  "thorougi: 
lack  of  cooperation'  with  the  subcom- 
mittee's investigation  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Gordon  M  Tiffany,  who  was  then  Staff 
Director  of  the  Commission.  This  lack 
of  cooperation  was  evidenced  by  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First.  Mr.  Tiffany  continued  to  'ques- 
tion the  authority'"  of  the  subcommittee 
and  failed  to  consult  either  the  Attorney 
General,  the  subcommittee,  or  its  staff 
regarding  this  authority,  page  9. 

Second.  He  encouraged  Commission 
staff  members  to  refuse  to  make  signed 
statements  to  the  subcommittee,  page  9. 

Tliird.  He  refused  to  permit  certain 
individuals  withm  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  to  be  interviewed  at  the 
time  requested,  page  10. 

Fourth.  He  prevented  inspection  of 
certain  financial  records  by  members  of 
the  subcommittee  staff.  "Although  it 
was  Tiffany "s  position  that  the  records 
were  merely  estimates,  it  was  outside  of 
his  competence  to  determine  the  rele- 
vancy of  the  review,"  page  10. 

Fifth  He  withheld  from  the  subcom- 
mittee the  names  of  the  26  public  of- 
ficers and  clergymen  who  had  been  sub- 
jected to  a  security  check  Moreover, 
prior  to  this,  he  testified  incorrectly  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  that  Federal 
officials  and  clergymen  were  not  checked 
in  this  way. 

It  IS  distressing.  Mr.  President,  that 
such  conduct  is  tolerated  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Now  is  the  time  to  create  the  excep- 
tion which  proves  the  rule  that  there  is 
nothing  so  permanent  as  a  temporary 
agency  of  the  National  Government. 
Nothing  good  can  come  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  Much  harm  has 
been  done  by  the  Commission,  and  its 
potential  for  disservice  in  the  future,  if 
its  life  is  extended,  is  beyond  estimate. 
It  should,  under  no  circumstances,  have 
its  life  extended. 

About  2  years  ago  when  the  renewal  of 
the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
came  before  the  Senate.  I  made  some  re- 
marks whicii  I  feel  are  pertinent  and 
appropriate  and  proper  at  this  time 

Mr  President.  I  am  convinced  beyond 
any  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  Senate 
IS  making  no  contribution  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  by  even  considering 
an  extension  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. The  consideration  of  such  an 
extension  would  have  been  even  more 
unfortunate  had  it  been  undertaken 
without  having  available  to  us  the  report 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

In  reading  the  reiwit  of  this  Com- 
mission. Senators  should  keep  in  mind 
that  this  is  the  report  of  a  commission 
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which  was  promoted  as  a  group  which 
would  deal  exclusively  with  voting  rights. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  were  de- 
ceived in  1957,  and  I  know  that  I  was  not 

fK3  deceived.  The  Commission  has,  of 
course,  presumed  to  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion of  race  relations  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation and  housing,  as  well  as  voting. 
Obviously,  the  information  on  which  the 
Commissioners  base  their  discussion 
could  not  be  dignified  by  calling  it  a 
study. 

I  shall  review  briefly  what  I  can  only 
describe  as  the  illogical  ramblings  and 
babblings  of  unsound  thinking;  and  from 
time  to  time,  I  shall  also  note  with  pleas- 
ure that  there  are  those  among  the  Com- 
missioners who  indicate  by  their  indi- 
vidual opinions  and  statements  contained 

*in  the  report  that  they,  unlike  the  staff 
and  the  other  Commissioners,  have  not 
completely  lost  touch  with  reality. 

In  the  field  of  voting  the  Commission 
made  a  total  of  five  so-called  findings 
and  recommendations.  I  shall  merely 
note  at  this  point  that  Commissioner 
Battle's  dissent  on  all  five  findings  and 
recommendations  indicates  that  the 
Commission  was  not  without  a  rational 
thinker  among  its  group,  had  it  chosen 
to  follow  the  leadership  of  good  judg- 
ment and  clear  thinking. 

The  first  finding  of  the  Commission  in 
the  field  of  voting  is  believable  to  me. 
Obviously,  the  Commissioners  who 
joined  in  the  remaining  findings  and 
recommendations  in  the  voting  area  did 
not  believe  it  themselves,  however,  for  if 
they  had,  they  could  have  drawn  no  con- 
clusions whatsoever — much  less  any  rec- 
ommendations. 

I  quote  the  first  two  sentences  of  the 
first  finding  of  the  Commission : 

The  Commission  finds  that  there  is  a  gen- 
eral deficiency  of  information  pertinent  to 
the  phenomenon  of  nonvoting.  There  is  a 
peneral  lack  of  reliable  information  on  vot- 
ing according  to  race,  color,  or  national 
origin,  and  there  is  no  single  repository  of 
the  fragmentary  Information  available. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  one  believes  that 
this  finding  of  the  Commission  is  correct. 
it  would  be  senseless  to  attach  any  cred- 
ibility to  any  additional  part  of  the  Com- 
mission's report  on  voting. 

Tiie  Commission  recommends  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  undertake  a  na- 
tionwide compilation  of  registration  and 
voting  statistics  to  include  a  count  of  in- 
dividuals by  race,  color,  and  national  ori- 
gin who  are  registered  and  the  frequence 
of  their  voting  in  the  past  10  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  heartily  endorse  this 
recommendation.  I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  could  conceive  of  a  more  practi- 
cal and  a  more  suitable  replacement  for 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  than  the 
census  suggested  by  the  Commission  it- 
self. It  should  be  quite  apparent  that 
until  the  information  which  the  Com- 
mission finds  to  be  practically  nonexist- 
ent can  be  compiled,  no  sen.sible  study 
nor  logical  conclusion  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

Mr.  President,  had  the  Commission 
stopped  at  this  point  in  its  reix)rt,  it 
would  have  accomplished  more  good 
than  I  have  ever  conceived  that  it  could 
do.    I  say  this  with  full  awareness  that 


the  Commission's  conclusion,  arrived  at 
after  2  years  of  existence,  could  have 
been  reached  by  any  logical  man  after  a 
few  casual  inquiries.  Unfortunately,  the 
Commission  did  not  stop  at  this  jxDint: 
and  in  the  remainder  of  the  report,  those 
of  the  Commission  who  advance  specific 
proposals  confirm  beyond  a  doubt  that 
this  Commission  has  contributed  find  is 
contributing  more  to  racial  unrest,  ten- 
sion and  bad  relations  than  any  other 
force  or  factor  which  has  been  con- 
ceived by  Congress  in  modern  times. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at  other 
so-called  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  Commission,  concerning  which 
the  Commission  has  admitted  there  is 
practically  no  information  available  on 
which  to  base  any  findmg  or  recom- 
mendation. Some  of  the  Commission- 
ers— and  this  report  is  so  muddled  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  how  many — made  a  find- 
ing that  there  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  of 
laws  with  respect  to  the  preservation  of 
voting  records.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
indeed  a  profound  revelation.  It  is  pro- 
found in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  what 
our  forefathers  r.nd  the  drafters  of  the 
Constitution  intended  in  the  first  place, 
and  what  is  basically  inherent  hi  our 
whole  system  of  government,  in  the  sec- 
ond place.  The  very  fact  that  we  do  not 
yet  have  a  totalitarian  government 
should  have  been  enough  in  itself  to  in- 
dicate that  the  States  still  had  the  ri.qht 
to  have  differences  in  their  laws  on  a 
subject  which  is  exclusively  within  the 
sovereisn  power  and  authority  of  each 
of  the  several  States. 

It  is  in  the  recommendation,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  either  the  utter  irresponsi- 
bility or  abysmal  ignorance  of  those 
Commissioners  who  joined  in  thi.^  rec- 
ommendation stands  out  These  Com- 
missioners recommended  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  enact  legislation 
requiring  the  maintenance  of  all  voting 
records  for  a  period  of  5  years  and  that 
such  voting  records  be  open  to  public  in- 
spection. Such  a  statute  would  obvious- 
ly be  unconstitutional,  but  tlie  I'emain- 
der  of  this  report  proves  unquestionably 
that  such  a  consideration  plays  no  part 
in  the  judgment  of  the  avid  integration- 
ist  members  of  the  Commission. 

The  third  item  listed  as  a  "recommen- 
dation" under  the  di.scussion  of  voting 
is,  to  say  the  least,  a  confusing  compila- 
tion of  words  lacking  not  only  a  com- 
plete thought,  but  any  thought  at  all. 
The  discussion  called  background,  when 
combined  with  the  so-called  flndinps. 
conveys  a  rather  hazy  impres.'^ion  that 
the  Commission  is  lamenting  the  fact 
that  some  private  citizens  do  not  choose 
to  serve  on  registration  boards. 

This  discu.ssion  mentions  the  fact  that 
in  some  instances,  some  members  of  the 
boards  resigned  their  post,  and  State  of- 
ficials responsible  for  filling  the  vacan- 
cies have  delayed  in  doing  so.  The 
Commission  concludes  that  such  con- 
duct, presumably  by  the  resignees  and 
the  State  officials,  is  "arbitrary,  capri- 
cious, nnd  without  legal  cause  or  justifi- 
cation." To  remedy  the  situation,  if 
indeed  the  Commission  has  any  particu- 
lar situation  in  mind,  the  Commission 
recommends  that  an  additional  section 
be  added  to  part  IV  of  the  so-called  Civil 


Rights  Act  of  1957  to  prohibit  any  per- 
son from  being  a  nonfea.sor  "under  color 
of  State  law,  arbitrarily,  without  legal 
.iustification  or  cau.sc."  if  any  such  non- 
feasance results  in  .somebody  being  un- 
able to  register.  Consideration  of  the 
lack  of  constitutional  authority  for  the 
f^edtral  Government  to  interfere  in 
State  matters  is  again  belied  by  this  so- 
called  recommendation. 

The  next  discu.ssion  of  the  Commis- 
sion included  under  the  topic  of  voting 
has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  vot- 
ine — and  this,  incidentally,  is  in  line 
with  the  organization  cf  the  re.st  of  this 
report  and  the  thinking  which  spawned 
it.  At  this  point  the  rer>ort  goes  into 
the  matter  of  witnesses  who  decline  to 
testify  before  this  insidious  body  As  in 
so  many  instances,  the  so-called  recom- 
mendatioi^s  have,  not  surprisin.aly,  at- 
tempted to  justify  expanded  authority 
for  the  Commission.  In  this  particular 
instance,  those  of  the  Commission — 
however  many  they  were — who  joined 
in  this  recommendation,  would  have  the 
Commission  authorized  to  apply  directly 
to  the  appropriate  U.S.  district  court 
for  orders  enforcing  subpenas  where  the 
subpenaed  per.son  declined  to  testify. 

After  th'  ^  diversion  into  matters  more 
extraneous  even  than  the  other  parts  of 
the  rep>ort.  the  Commi.'^sion  returned  to  a 
discussion  of  persons  declining  to  serve 
on  registration  boards.  At  this  point, 
there  is  an  additioiial  so-called  recom- 
mendation whicli  surpa.sses  by  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  complete  disregard 
of  the  Constitution  and  our  federated 
republican  form  of  government  any- 
thing that  has  come  previously  in  the 
report.  This  proposal  is  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Federal  registrar  who 
would  determine  what  persoiis  under  the 
terms  of  State  law  were  eiiKible  to  vote 
and  would  dictate  the  registration  lists 
to  the  State  boards  of  registration.  Such 
a  proposal  would  not  only  be  uncon- 
stitutional, but  would,  in  fact,  establi.^h 
a  Federal  dictatorshij) — if  indeed,  it 
could  be  enforced.  One  would  think 
that  the  authors  of  such  a  proposal  were 
existing  mentally'  in  reconstruction  days 
and  writing  regulations  for  the  conduct 
of  civil  affairs  by  the  occupying  Union 
troops.  It  might  come  as  a  surprise  to 
the  authors  of  this  proposal  and  others 
of  a  similar  mind,  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
South  is  no  longer  a  conquered  province. 
Further,  the  South  has  never  been,  nor 
will  it  ever  be,  conquered  by  the  enact- 
ment of  such  proposal.s. 

Next,  the  report,  apparently  for  the 
first  time,  acknowledges  the  existence 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution  and,  even 
more  surprisingly,  the  acknowledg- 
ment is  by  the  three  most  avid  in- 
tegrationist  Commissioners.  Their  ac- 
knowledgment, however,  is  only  in 
passing  and  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
zeroing  in  on  the  taru'et  they  forthwith 
propose  to  destroy.  Their  proposal  for 
destruction  embodies  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  transfer  all 
substantial  control  and  authority  over 
the  eligibility  of  voters  from  the  States, 
where  it  now  resides,  to  the  Federal 
Government,  where  it  can  only  reside  in 
tyranny. 


I  would  note  at  this  point  that  three 
of  the  Commissioners  opposed  the  pro- 
posal of  such  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, and  it  is  to  their  everlasting  credit 
that  they  recognize  the  inherent  danger 
of  such  a  proposal 

Before  pa.ssing  from  this  particular 
proposal,  it  is  worthy  to  note,  in  con- 
nection with  the  rationale  which 
prompted  the  proposal,  how  the  three 
avid  inteprationists  justified  the  elim- 
ination of  any  literacy  tests  from  voting 
eligibility  requirements. 

First,  the  Commission  noted  that  the 
march  of  education  has  almost  elim- 
inated illiteracy.  This  they  followed 
with  the  following  unbelievably  un- 
reahstic  rationale: 

In  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  every  citizen's  human  p>otentlal, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  whatever  illlteracy 
that  may  remain.  Ratification  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would,  we  believe,  pro- 
vide an  additional  Incentive  for  Its  total 
elimination.  Meanwhile,  abundant  Infor- 
mation about  political  candidates  and  issues 
Is  avaUable  to  all  by  way  of  television  and 
radio. 


mental   process 
the   deepest   of 


Such  shallowness  of 
could  only  stem  from 
bias. 

Mr.  President,  before  turning  to  the 
next  portion  of  what  .someone  in  a  fit 
of  delusion  has  mistitled  a  "report."  I 
would  remind  the  Senate  that  the  first 
so-called  finding  under  the  voting  sec- 
tion recognizes  that  there  is  an  almost 
complete  absence  of  information  on  this 
particular  subject.  Nothing  could  better 
prove  the  truth  of  this  first  so-called 
finding  than  the  remainder  of  the  .sec- 
tion on  voting. 

In  the  portion  of  the  report  which 
purports  to  deal  with  tlie  field  of  so- 
called  civil  rights  and  education,  the 
Commission  does  not  find,  but  certainly 
indicates  by  its  language,  that  there  is 
also  a  dearth  of  knowledge — in  the 
minds  of  those  who  wrote  this  report, 
at  least — on  this  particular  feature. 
The  initial  so-called  finding  on  education 
by  some  Commissioners — again,  there  is 
no  way  of  telling  how  many — is  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  no  "guidance"  for 
those  communities  or  school  officials  who 
might  desire  to  integrate  their  schools. 
This  is  followed  by  what  is  titled  a 
"recommendation"  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  be  authorized  to  collect  and 
make  available  various  schemes  for  in- 
tegrating the  races  in  the  public  schools. 
in  addition  to  authorizing  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  to  establish  an  "ad- 
visoi-y  and  conciliation  service"  for 
school  integration. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  State  at  least, 
I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  there  is 
no  desire — much  less  dcmaiid — for  the 
advice  or  conciliation  efforts,  nor  for  the 
integration  schemes,  of  tliis  or  any  other 
Federal  Commission.  I  doubt  seriously 
whether  any  such  desire  exists  any- 
where. This  is  just  another  of  those 
self-serving,  self-perpetuating,  empire- 
building  justifications. 

The  only  other  proposal  which  is  titled 
a  "recommendation"  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation is  to  the  effect  that  the  Office  of 
Education  and  the  Bureau  of  Census 
conduct   a   school   census   to   show   the 


number  and  race  of  students  in  public 
schools  This  proposal  is  included  as  an 
answer  to  the  surprising  finding  that  in 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
in  most  State  agencies,  the  records  are 
not  kept  separate  on  the  basis  of  race 
so  that  there  is  no  way  in  which  to  tell 
how  many  of  the  students  are  of  what 
color.  The  agitators  in  the  race  rela- 
tions field  have  long  demanded,  and  ap- 
parently finally  achieved,  the  abolition 
of  a  most  practical  and  realistic  device — 
the  indication  of  a  person's  race  on  his 
record.  Rather  than  acknowl^^dge  that 
the  abolition  of  this  practice  was  a  mis- 
take in  the  first  place,  the  race  agitators 
would  now  have  the  records  duplicated 
With  the  accent  on  race  by  a  Federal 
agency.  Quite  frankly.  Mr.  President, 
such  mental  gymnastics  repuls-?  me. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  the  three 
avid  integrationists  on  the  Commission 
take  off  on  their  own  proix»sals  on  edu- 
cation at  this  point  in  the  repoit.  In  ef- 
fect they  would  have  all  financial  assist- 
ance of  the  Federal  Government  tied  to 
integration  practices  in — and  I  quote— 
"both  publicly  and  privately  supported" 
institutions  of  higher  education.  Even  if 
the  •14th  amendment  did  apply  in  such 
a  way  that  public  segregated  schools 
could  not  be  maintained  and  this  is 
emphatically  not  the  case — even  the  er- 
rant and  constitutionally  unconscious 
occupants  of  the  Supreme  Court  admit 
that  the  14th  amendment  applies  only 
to  State  action;  and  indeed  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  their  own  proposal,  t.'iese  three 
Commissioners  parrot  the  wcrds  "only 
State  action"  but  apparently  without  the 
slightest  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  this  phrase 

The  remaining  three  members  of  the 
Commission  wrote  their  best  dissent  on 
this  point,  slating  that  they  could  not 
"endorse  a  program  of  economic  coer- 
cion" and  that  this  proposal  which  dealt 
with  institutions  of  higher  education 
was  completely  without  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Commission  undci  the  terms  of 
the  act  by  which  it  was  created  The  dis- 
sent also  reveals  that  the  staff  studies 
of.  the  Commission  were  limited  exclu- 
s:<*ely  in  the  field  of  educatiDn  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  public  schools, 
not  private  at  any  level,  nor  institutions 
of  higher  education,  whether  public  or 
private  This  is  but  another  indication, 
if  indeed  any  additional  indication  is 
necessary,  that  the  entirety  of  the  re- 
port is  a  matter  of  conjecture  rather 
than  any  intelligent  studious  approach. 

On  the  subject  of  housing,  I  gather 
that  although  there  are  a  number  of  pro- 
posals which  are  entitled  "recommenda- 
tions" contained  in  this  section  of  the 
report,  none  of  them  has  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  Commission,  and,  there- 
fore, could  hardly  be  considered  recom- 
dations.  The  proposals  themselves  are 
confusingly  worded,  ineptly  expressed, 
and  hazy  in  content. 

One  of  the  so-called  findings  which 
should  be  of  particular  interest  to  the 
Congress  is  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  plays  a  major  role  in  hous- 
ing. I  am  happy  to  note  that  by  virtue 
of  this  body's  action  recently,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  play  a  slightly  less 


major  role  in  housing  this  year  than  was 
earlier  supposed. 

The  proposals  themselves  are  easily 
summarized.  They  would  have  the  Pres- 
ident issue  Executive  orders  to  enforce 
integration  of  the  races  in  housing  m 
which  the  Federal  Government  had  any 
part  or  participation.  In  addition,  the 
proposals  would  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment go  much  further  into  the  fields 
oi'  pubhc  housing  and  urban  renewal. 

These  proposals  are  no  surprise  to  me. 
I  have  long  realized  that  the  race  agita- 
tois  propose  to  use  housing  as  a  tool  to 
mix  the  races.  The  three  members  of 
the  Commission  who  dissented  sum.med 
up  the  proposals  quite  aptly  as  suggest- 
ing "fixed  procrams  of  mixing  the  races 
anywhere  and  everywhere  regardless  of 
the  wishes  of  either  race."  In  their  pro- 
posals the  avid  integrationists  on  the 
Commission  spell  out  the  methods  by 
which  hotising  can  be  used  to  integrate 
the  races.  These  are  interesting  to  note 
because  their  use  is  more  often  by  sur- 
reptitious means,  and  here  we  have  the m 
spelled  out  in  the  open.  For  instance, 
they  would  adopt  a  pohcy  of  "scaltera- 
tion"  in  public  housing  by  sprinkling 
public  housing  units  throughout  resi- 
dential areas  and  installmg  m  them  per- 
sons of  a  race  different  from  those  living 
in  the  community.  In  this  connection  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  these  Com- 
missioners are  as  much  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  getting  white  people  to 
hve  in  all-Negro  units  as  they  are  with 
getting  some  Negroes  to  live  in  all-white 
units.  They  recognize,  it  seems,  that 
the  members  of  neither  race  ordinarily 
desire  to  force  themselves  on  the  other. 

Mr  Pre.<^ident.  the  policy  of  "scattera- 
tion"  IS  nothing  new  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  I  distinctly  recall 
that  such  a  policy  was  incorporated  in 
the  omnibus  housing  bill  reported  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
Senate  m  1958  but  was  deleted  by  an 
amendment  I  offered  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  this  report  should  De 
read  by  every  Member  of  this  body 
before  he  votes  on  the  question  of  con- 
tinuing the  existence  of  this  Commis- 
sion. A  knowledge  of  what  recommen- 
dations were  made  generally  or,  indeed, 
whether  there  were  recommendations  at 
all  IS  not  sufficient.  There  is  much  re- 
vealing language  in  this  report  for  all  its 
confusion  and  obscurity.  I  would  like  to 
give  two  illustrations. 

As  I  mentioned  when  I  was  reviewing 
the  section  of  the  report  which  purported 
to  deal  with  voting,  the  report  took  a 
diversion  to  lament  the  fact  that  some 
citizens  were  disinclined  to  serve  on 
State  registration  boards.  In  this  dis- 
cussion the  report  attnbut-cs  to  such 
persons  as  one  reason  for  their  refusal 
to  serve  the  "fear  of  being  'hounded"  by 
the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission." 
What  further  proof  could  be  needed  ihat 
the  Commi.ssion  itself  is  a  principal  in- 
strument of  racial  strife  and  voting 
difficulties? 

Even  more  revealing  with  regard  to 
the  attitude  of  some  of  the  more  avid 
integrationists  on  the  Commission  itself 
is  a  statement  by  Commissioner  Hes- 
burgh.     I   do    not    believe   I   have   ever 
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heard  the  Marxist  philosophy  more  suc- 
cinctly stated  than  in  the  words  of  Com- 
mi.-sioner  Hesburgh  in  his  comments 
near  the  end  of  the  report,  where  he 
said: 

Again,  the  use  of  public  money  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  equal  opportunity.  Ls  a 
cardinal  principle. 

The  question  before  this  body  is 
whether  to  continue  an  ill-conceived  in- 
strument of  racial  strife,  wielded  under 
the  influence  of  philosophies  alien  to  all 
that  true  and  patriotic  Americans  hold 
dear. 

Mr.  President,  I  suiiuesl  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
adjourn  until  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
int^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  IS  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  about  to  propound  a  unanimous-con- 
.sent  request.  I  had  thought  it  mifiht  be 
po.s.sible  to  come  to  a  vote  on  the  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules,  advocated  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and 
me,  some  time  this  afternoon.  However, 
after  consulting  with  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  that  would  be  inadvisable. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  vote  at  3  o'clock  tomorrow 
afternoon  on  the  motion  made  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  me. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
inu  the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not 
object — may  I  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  what  time  he  expects  to 
have  the  Senate  convene  in  the  morn- 
ing? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  9  o'clock.  The 
request  has  already  been  granted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — I  wish  to  reiterate,  within  this 
frame  of  reference,  the  understanding 
with  the  majority  leader  that  when  the 
Senate  reaches  other  proposals  to  sus- 
pend the  rules,  which  may  also  be  con- 
sidered highly  controversial,  and  in  view 
of  the  expressed  intention  of  the  major- 
ity leader  to  move  to  table,  a  reasonable 
accommodation  will  be  granted.  I  know 
what  his  answer  will  be,  but  I  wish  it  to 
be  contained  in  this  frame  of  reference, 
so  that  Senators  may  understand,  that 
when  motions  to  suspend  the  rules  are 
made  or  when  amendments  are  offered 


which  the  majority  leader  expet 
table,  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  debate 
other  amendments,  in  very  much  the 
same  way  as  the  very  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity IS  being  given  to  Senators  who  feel 
strongly  about  this  motion,  will  also  be 
granted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  PrcsideRit,  of 
course  I  agree  v>ith  what  the  dSstin- 
uuished  Senator  from  New  York  ha^  just 
said,  as  I  had  agreed  earlier,  as  he  stated. 
I  hope,  however,  that  those  wl¥D  are 
either  m  favor  of  or  opposed  to  thq  pro- 
posal which  will  be  pending  if  and  when 
the  suspension  of  the  rules  is  allowed 
tomorrow,  would  make  their  views 
known  prior  to  3  'o'clock.  I  woulci  not 
like  to  see  one  side  or  the  other,  so  to 
speak,  take  advantage  of  all  the  time, 
because  I  think  all  sides  should  be  heard. 

We  are  prepared  to  stay  in  sessi|on  to 
a  late  hour  this  evening,  if  Members  of 
the  Senate  desire  to  speak.  If  they  do 
not.  we  will  adjourn  at  a  reasonable  hour, 
and  I  hope  that  a  good  portion  of  the 
speeches  indicating  the  feelings  of  Sena- 
tors will  be  made  prior  to  the  3  o'clock 
time  now  being  requested. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  vr|ill  the 
Senator  yield'^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  gather  there  Hill  be 
no  votes  of  any  kind  today :  that  the 
rest  of  the  day  will  be  filled  with 
spceclies;  that  there  will  be  no  con- 
troversial intervening  business;  and  that 
the  first  vote  will  actually  come  at  3 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  my  distin- 
guished colleague  had  not  stated  that  so 
openly,  frankly,  and  publicly.  I  express 
the  hope  that,  though  his  assumption  is 
correct,  there  will  be  no  exodus  from  the 
Senate  this  afternoon  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  will  yield  further,  I  know 
the  amount  of  work  that  exists  in  a 
Senator's  office.  I  am  forever  strtlggling 
for  a  little  time  in  order  to  cope  with  the 
mail  and  callers.  I  say  that  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  I  have  become  in- 
terested m  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  on  the  Senate  floor.  They  are  of 
great  value.  But  one  must  perforce  al- 
lot a  portion  of  his  time  in  a  24-hour  day 
to  keep  abreast  on  all  fronts.  H^nce  I 
rather  openly  and  candidly  stated  the 
problem  that  confronts  every  Senator. 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing' the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object.  I  merely  wish  to  observe  that 
those  of  us  who  oppose  the  motion  do 
not  have  sole  control  of  the  time  either 
this  afternoon  or  tomorrow.  Any  Sena- 
tor, without  regard  to  his  feelings  on  any 
angle  or  facet  of  this  problem,  or  any 
one  of  the  innumerable  motions  that 
have  been  called  up  to  amend  the  rules, 
has  a  right  to  rise  and  seek  the  floor  and 
obtain  the  floor  in  his  own  right  and 
address  the  Senate.  The  impression 
seems  to  have  arisen  in  some  Senators' 
minds  that  we  have  a  corner  on  the 
time  between  now  and  3  o'clock  tomor- 
row. Such  a  situation  is  not  po.ssible  in 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  has  emphasized  the  point  that 
any  Senator  can  seek  the  floor  and  be 
recognized. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  a  Senator  does  not 
endeavor  to  take  the  flooi-,  it  is  unfair 
to  place  on  the  shoulders  of  Senators  who 
are  opposing  this  matter  the  responsibil- 
ity of  using  all  the  time.  I  am  sure  they 
would  be  glad  to  do  so,  but.  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  if  any  Senator  de- 
sires to  speak  he  has  a  right  to  seek  the 
floor  and  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  consider  including  in  his 
request  for  a  morning  hour  under  the  3- 
minute  rule  the  provision  that  any  Mem- 
ber who  wishes  to  say  anything  with  ref- 
erence to  this  general  subject  would  have 
the  right  to  do  it,  without  question  about 
the  length  of  the  speeches? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  that  is  a 
reasonable  request.  I  hope  we  will  have 
a  morning  hour.  I  hope  it  w  ill  not  be  too 
long;  but  I  would  include  that  in  the 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  th'  majority 
leader? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  The  morning  hour 
would  be  under  the  usual  3 -minute  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I.<^  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreements, 
as  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  are 
as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  AcRrEMrNTS 
Ordered,  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote  at 
3  o'clock  pm.  tomorrow  (August  30)  on  the 
so-called  Mansfield -Dlrksen  motion  to  .sus- 
pend paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  piirpose 
of  proposing  to  H.R.  7371.  the  State  and  Jus- 
tice. Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act.  1962.  a  certain  amendment. 

Ordered  further.  That  there  be  on  tomor- 
row a  morning  business  period  under  the  3- 
mlnute  limitation,  during  which  Senators 
desiring  to  do  so  may  dlscu-ss  the  Mansf^eld- 
Dirksen  motion  to  suspend  the  rule 


SENATE   SHOULD    FIGHT   FOR    LAN- 
GUAGE TRAINING  FT.T>ji_).s 

Mr,  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  a 
very  important  appropriation  for  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  is  to  be 
found  under  title  I  of  the  pending  bill, 
which  appropriates  $134,750,000  for  sal- 
aries and  expenses.  The  Hous*.  ha.s  al- 
lowed only  $132  million  of  the  President's 
request  for  $136,367,000  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  title  I.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Senate  will  accept  its  committee'.s 
recommendation  under  title  I.  because 
this  section  of  the  bill  includes  funds  to 
be  made  available  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute  for  language  training. 

Students  of  our  foreign  relations  who 
have  visited  our  embassies  abroad  have 
often  been  shocked  to  discover  that  very 
few  of  our  representatives  abroad  can 
speak  the  language  of  the  country  to 
which  they  are  accredited.  This  is  a 
serious  weakness,  in  light  of  what  may 
only  be  called  a  Communist  language 
offensive.  In  today's  world  words  may 
be  as  important  as  bombs  in  the  iiUerna- 
tional  struggle:  yet  in  this  important  re- 
spect we  are  doing  pathetically  little. 
Despite  the  millions  expended  by  the 
United  States  in  various  types  of  foreign 
aid  and  technical  assistance,  it  is  well 
known  that  Americans  are  too  often 
viewed    with    suspicion    and    dislike    in 
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many   regions  of   the   world    that    have  Service   Act   of    1946.     Public   Law    86-  But   if   we   are   to  have   true   allie<=    we 

ever>-  rea.son  to  be  friendly   toward   us.  723  requires  that  the  Secretary  of  State  must  meet  them  ha'fwav      If  we  a7e  to 

And  I  am  convinced  that  a  significant  shall    designate    every    Foreign    Service  have  true  understanding  amor gpeop'es 

portion  of  this  ant  1- American  sentiment  officer    position    in    a    foreign    country  we  must  do  our  part      liHSs  Ipp  oJ 

can  be  attributed  to  our  neglect  of  Ian-  who.se  incumbent  should  have  a  useful  pnation  mark  the  begiitniii "  of  a   r ew 

guages.  which  many  citizens  of  foreign  knowledge  of  a  language  or  dialect  com-  dcU-rmination  on   the  part   o"   tl  e   De- 

coun tries  regard  as  extremely  discourte-  mon   to   that   country.     By   January    1,  partment   of   State    the   ConiTes'":    and 

ous.     More  efTectively^xnd  destructiveljT  1964,  each  position  so  designated  shall  the  American  people  to  sweep' awav  .he 

than  tightly  sealed  borders,  the  language  be  filled  only  by  an  incumbent  having  lantruaee  curtain  that  ha^  blocked  our 

barrier  prevents  Americans  from  com-  such     knowledge.       We     are     certainly  efforts  ^in  the  field  of  foreign  delations 

municating  either  on  the  diplomatic  or  taking  our  time  by  setting  the  date  as  exhibtt  i             '^-^^ions. 

person-to-person  level  with  other  peoples  January  1,  1954,  but  Congress  has  rec-  ,^^^  ,h.  ry.r^..^       «  ,          x,     . 

of  the  world.  ognized  the  need.     Public  Law  86-723  re-  '^""^  '^'  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June 

The    late    Secretary    of    State,    John  quires  that  State  Department  personnel  ,,                               .i»«>xi 

Foster  Dulles,  had  this  to  say  of  our  Ian-  start     acquiring     language     proficiency  ^'''•°'^'c^  ^f*   Air:  Foreign  Service  Accents 

guage  weakness:  now.  languages 

The   United   States   c.-^irrlcs    new   responsi-  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  283  em-  '  ^^  ^"^^^  ^'  ^"'"^^^^ 

blUties  in  many  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  ployees  of  USIA    ICA    and  the  Depart-  Aklington.  Va.— Urgency  Is  in  the  air  at 

we  are  at  a  serious  disadvantage  because  of  ment  of  State  show  unhpfntp  officp  hour?  ^^®    Foreign    Service    Institute's    School    of 

the  difficulty  of  finding  persons  who  can  deal  t!^  ct,,HlTa^L;,o2oLV  tn     ^               o  Languages    aere,   across    the    Potomac   River 

with  the  foreign  language  problem.     Inter-  ^^^^^j  languages  at  the  Foreign  Service  from  Washington. 

pretcrs  are  no  substitute.  insiilute.      One    hundred    and    seventy-  while   Western   society   has   placed   great 

seven  students  are  presently  enrolled  in  stress  on  michlne  tools  in  manning  an  in- 

Where  our  mission  personnel  do  not  6-month    courses   in    the    study    of    so-  dusuial  world,  it  often  has  failed  to  recog- 
speak  the  native  language,  interpreters  called   hard   languages.     They    deserve  "*^^  ^^  ^°^^  °^  language  as  a  tool  in  making 
must  be  hired.     An  object  les.son  in  the  our  support.    Whenever  thai-e  is  an  op-  "  world  of  understanding  and  peace 
pitfalls  of  this  expedient  has  become  a  portunily  for  Congress  to  five  the  for-  „„^"  li'L  hIT,  ^J  tJ^'^tv   ^  s^^"^"b"g^^' 
legend  in  the  Foreign  Service.    When  our  eign  language  program  of  the  State  De-  r^e%^cLVne.?nS: I^L'^^^^^^^^ 
first  mission  wa.s  sent  to  a  newly  created  partment  an  added  boost,   that  oppor-  sentatives  sent  abroad  by  the  state  bcpart- 
state  in  southeast  Asia,  native  transla-  tunity  must  not  be  missed.    Accordingly,  ment  and  o-.her  agencies  is  a  vit.1i  tool.' 
tors  were  hired     Out  of  a  sense  of  loyal-  ^  want  to  stress  the  very  minor  addition  intangtoles  c— ed 
ty   to  their  employers,  they   translated  in  funds  for  language  training  requested  -q^  people  find  the  going  m:.de  easier  for 
everything    to    sound    pleasantly     pro-  by  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  for  fiscal  them  when  they  speak  the  i.a.gu.ige  of  the 
American.    But  as  soon  as  the  State  De-  J'^^''  1962.    The  Institute  has  requested  country,"  Mr.  Soiicnberger  pointed  out.  -But 
partment  was  able  to  tram  and  ."^end  out  $156,091,  which  is  part  of  the  $2.75  mil-  something    more    important    soou    emerges. 
lanL'uaee  officers  who  could  read  the  lo-  ho"  restored  to  title  I  of  this  appropria-  They  discover  that  their  willingness  to  learn 
cal  papers  and  attend  the  ses^^ions  of  the  ^ion  bill  by  the  Senate  committee.  These  ^^^  language  is  bringing  them  a  greatly  en- 
country's  lecislature.  it  was  found  that  funds  would  be  used  to  train  22   addi-  J^q""'^  acceptance  and  warmth  of  apprecia- 
anti-Amencani>m     was     sweeping     the  tional    officers    in    so-called    hard    Ian-  °u  is  such  intangibles  as  these  that  can 
country.  guages  or  non-Romance  lan^niapcs.    Tlie  often  turn  communication  into  friendly  un- 

Only  3  of   13  Foreign  Service  officers  amount    of    instruction    would    be    10.6  derstanding  and  then  satisfactory  solution  of 

in    Cambodia    have    a    limited    working  man-years  of  instruction.     There  would  large  or  small  problems  " 

knowledge  of  tiie  Cambodian  language  ^^^°  ^^  ^^  man-years  of  instruction  in  ^o^n  in  Indiana  but  reared  by  missionary 

None    of    the    oTicers    in    Laos    has    anv  so-called     world     languages,     chiefly     in  Parents  in   China.  Mr.  Sollenberger   became 

competence  in  that  language.'                   "  French.  ^°  ^XTnd^nenLn^Zf  ^^"'"''"-  ad^nt^g?  t^^    mm"o7' u^inrthe^na^lu-^ 

The  Commurists  are  letting  no  pra.ss  ^^^^  to  newly     ndependent  African  na-  tongi,e.     He  took  this  conviction  of  prac- 

grow   under  th<>ir  feet.     They  have  al-  "°"'?-    The  22  students  of  hard  languages  tlcaiitv  with  him  into  the  school   of  lan- 

ready    set    up    a    special    institute    for  ^"^  ^c  studying  the  following  languages:  guages.  where  he  has  served  since  1947. 

African    studies,    associated    with    their  '                                   Number  He  sees   it  as  one  of  the   cornerstones  of 

academv  of  sciences.     Thev  have  under-  '^^  the  schools  present  policy     He  warns  though, 

taken  an  ambitious  program  of  publish-  ^"P^'"^^  ^^^^ied  :                                   student,  that  this  ability  to  communicate  easily,  how- 

ing    texts    and    dictimT^ries    in    ^nme    RO  Alrican    languages:     (Twl,    Hausa.    Ibo.  ever  important,  is  not  to  be  considered  the 

ing    texts    ana    aictionaries    in    some    80  Voruba  SwahllD                                         6  cure-all  in  events  abroad. 

Eastern     langUfipes,    including    Tibetan,          Hebrew.. '_'.'.'.'.  2  The    Foreign    Service    Institute,    with    its 

Chinese.     Camtodian.     Mongolian,     He-         Amharic 2  school  of  languages  and  other  branches,  was 

brew,     Korean,     Baluchi.     Pushtu,     and          Bengali 3  established  in  1947  as  a  result  of  the  Foreign 

Arabic       A  few   years  as^o    when  the   So-           Vietnamese 2  Service  Act   passed   In   1946  by  the  ConEress. 

Viet  mission  ariived  in  the  new  state  of          Indonesian  Malay 2  ASter  a  somewhat  cautious  exploratory  start. 

Tibva    it  had  14  Arnhip-c;npflkinp  nfficprc          Thai/Lao.. 2  the  school  of  languages  h.is   been   progres- 

Liova.  11  had  14  Aiabic-speakmg  officers.         c.imbodlan.. 2  slvcly  implemented  and  stepped  up. 

Our    mission    had    one    such    man.    who  Korean                                 _                               1  The    number    of    Foreign    Service    officers 

was    shortly    th->reafter    rea.s.<;igned    to    a  and  others  studying  the  most  widely  used  or 

po.st  in  the  nor-Moslem  world.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti-  so-caiied  world  languages  was  negligible  in 

Jacob  OrenstPin.  a  language  specialist  ^^^  describing  the  Foreign  Service  Insti-  1955.  for  example.    The  1958  total,  however, 

on  the  staff  of  the  Deptrtment  of  A^ri-  tute's  language  program  which  appeared  had   climbed  to  a  yearly  enrollment  aver- 

culture's  graduate  school  m  Washington,  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  on  June  aging  moi^e  than^^o  for  the  full-^^^^^^ 

D.C..  wrote  in  the  Saturday  Review  in  27.  1961.  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  ^^  ^^iigT  :mrp:rtiT^ms  from  th'/  inl 

November  of  la.^t  year:  conclusion  of  my  remarks  ternational  Cooperation  Administration  and 

There  is  probably  no  government  that  pays  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER       "V^  ilhout  the   U.S.   Information    Agency.     Wives    have 

so  much  attention   as  the  Soviet  Union  to  Objection,  it  is  .so  ordered.  been  Included  on  a  space-available  basis, 

the  thorough  gr:>undlng  of  Its  foreign  rep-  'Sec  exhibit  1.^  inttrest  awakened 

resentatlves    in     the    languages    and     back-  Mr     PROXMIRE       The    need    for    in-  m   addition  to   the  orielnal   State  Depart- 

grounds  of  other  lands.     Its  diplomatic  per-  creased    language    training    is    clear.      It  ^lent    School    of    Languaces.    three    bran-  h 

sonnel  are  expected  to  master  the  language  jg  not  based  upon  the  negative  proposi-  schorls  were  also  set  up  temporarily  in  1958 

of  the  country  ol  their  specialization   as  well  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Communists   are  doing   it  at    Bonn,    Nice,    and    Mexico    Cltv"      Other 

as  one  or  two  secondary  tongues  of  the  area.  ^^^      ^^    ^^^^    ^^^    language    training  branch  schools  are  in  operation  with  a  1960 

Too    often    cur    own    diplomats    have  ai-ises  from   the  fact  that  the  American  full-time  enrollment  of  advanced  students  as 

been  reluctant  to  learn  a  language  be-  people  must  maintain  in  their  diplomacy  ^'""^g-;  "^'-'^J""^'  ^g''"'''^^'*  '^-          ''° 

cause  they  fear  they  will  have  to  spend  the  easy  friendliness  and  undeistandmg  '"'purther^vidence^of  the  awakened  mter- 

an  extra  year  or  two  m  an  unpleasant  which  have  made  them  the  eit:hth  won-  ^^^  ^j  oversea  per.sonnei  and  their  families 

post.     Congres.'  has  acted  to  correct  that  dcr  of  the  world.     Problems  will  not  dis-  in  ianeua::f  rtudy  is,  the  fact  that  6.000  were 

unhappy  notion.     In  September  of  1960,  appear    simply    because   we   can   discu.<;s  enrolled  as  of  i960  in  the  extension  programs 

Congress   acted    to   amend   the   Foreign  them  in  one  language  instead  of  another,  avaiir.bie  on  a  part-time  basis  at  i9o  ivvs:s 
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abroad.  By  January  1961,  tests  had  been 
given  to  2,540  out  of  3,679  Foreign  Service 
officers  with  60  percent  proving  proficient  in 
at  least  one  language  at  the  minimum  pro- 
fessional level.  Beginning  with  1963,  candi- 
dates for  the  Foreign  Service  entrance  exam- 
inations must  meet  the  firm  requirement  of 
speaking  and  reading  proficiency  in  at  least 
one  of  the  widely  used  languages. 

However,  in  one  area,  the  languages  of 
southeast  Asia,  the  training  program  has 
been  somewhat  reduced,  for  lack  of  Foreign 
Service  volunteers. 

At  a  moment  when  southeast  Asia  has 
assumed  Increased  importance  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  and  when  the  shortage  of  diplomats 
with  proficiency  in  southeast  Asian  languages 
has  been  criticized,  only  four  officers  in  South 
Asian  languages  will  be  trained  during  the 
coming  year.  Ten  are  currently  studying 
these  languages. 

Officials  still  hope  the  program  can  be  ex- 
p;inded.  and  a  spyecial  appeal  for  volunteers 
m  this  field  of  language  study  Ls  plannecfc 
But  at  the  moment  the  demand  is  for  one 
officer  studying  Burmese  next  year,  one  Indo- 
nesian, and  two  in  the  Thai  language. 

NO    SALARY    INCENTIVE 

State  Department  sources  say  that  only  3 
of  13  Foreign  Service  officers  in  Cambodia 
have  a  limited  working  knowledge  of  the 
Cambodian  language,  and  none  of  the  officers 
in  Laos  has  any  competence  m  that  language 
While  French  is  used  extensively  in  southeast 
Asia,  it  is  used  mostly  m  educated  and  well- 
to-do  quarters. 

There  is  currently  no  salary  incentive  for 
learning  difQcult  languages,  as  is  the  case  m 
Britain,  Canada,  West  Germany,  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Some  officers  are  apprehensive 
that  If  they  learn  these  languages,  they  will 
be  assigned  for  long  periods  to  the  so-called 
hardship  posts  of  southeast  Asia. 

Fifty  languages,  from  Afrikaans  to  Visayan. 
were  available  in  1960  to  students  at  the 
school  of  languages  and  its  operations 
abroad.  Soon  to  be  added  are  the  African 
languages  of  Akan,  Ibo,  Hansa.  Swahili.  and 
Yoruba.  The  State  Department  would  like 
to  institute  an  incentive  program  which  will 
pay  up  to  $1,050  annual  increment  to  Foreign 
Service  officers  who  master  one  of  the  difficult 
so-called  esoteric  languages  and  serve  in  the 
country  using  it.  While  serving  elsewhere. 
the  officers  who  volunteer  for  the  study 
would  be  paid  one-half  of  the  annual  bonus 
for  maintaining  their  proficiency  at  a  high 
level. 

Currently  585  officers  meet  or  exceed  the 
proficiency  standard  in  at  least  one  of  the 
essential  difficult  languages. 

PRACTICAL    SUCCESS 

Specific  methods  used  today  in  the  school 
of  languages  date  back  to  World  War  II  when 
verbal  proficiency  became  an  acute  necessity. 
The  new  approach,  developed  initially  from 
past  research  in  cultural  .inthropology,  was 
formulated  by  a  small  group  of  U.S.  linguis- 
tic scientists  from  leading  universities. 

Aided  by  their  background  of  association 
with  the  American  Council  of  Learned  So- 
cieties, these  scholars  devised  the  audio- 
lingual  or  guided-imltation  system  dealing 
orally  with  the  basic  structural  pattern  of 
languages:  words,  intonation,  stress,  and 
juncture.  It  was  a  long-overdue  reminder 
that  language  primarily  is  spoken  and  that 
most  languages  of  the  world  today  are  nor- 
mally not  written  at  all. 

A  major  development  was  the  publication 
by  linguistic  scientist  Dr.  Henry  Lee  Smith 
and  others  of  a  series  of  textbooks  focused 
exclusively  on  the  rapid  n.astery  of  spoken 
l.mguage. 

Today  the  Foreign  Service  Institute's 
School  of  Languages  is  an  acknowledged  suc- 
cess. It  is  practical.  It  works.  In  dra- 
matic contrast  to  the  artificially  fabricated 
tnulltional  systems,   its  students  first   learn 


the  tongue  instead  of   the   academic  or  lit- 
erary language. 

In  the  classrooms  and  special  laboriitories 
of  the  school's  quarters  in  Arlington,  a  team 
consisting  of  native  instructor  and  scientific 
linguist  can  bring  a  selected  group  Oif  four 
to  six  students  to  a  proficiency  level  in  an 
average  period  of  16  weeks,  with  •24  weeks 
sometimes  offered. 

MIMICS    AND    IMITATES 

Ideally  the  student  from  the  first  daji  hears 
no  language  from  the  instructor  except  the 
one  he  is  learning,  and  this  at  norma,!  con- 
versational speed.  Abnormally  slow,  deliber- 
ate, or  syllabified  speech  is  not  allowed..  The 
words  are  moreover  used  in  the  context  of 
practical  everyday  phrases  and  sentences, 
ne\er  alone. 

The  successful  student  sets  a  resolute 
course  for  himself.  He  mimics  and  imitates; 
he  accepts  in  good  spirit  endless  correction 
and  repetition;  he  further  sharpens  his 
awareness  of  the  subtleties  of  the  new 
tongue  by  work  with  the  supplement*!  lab- 
oratory tapes.  Soon  he  begins  at  home  to 
review  the  text  units,  following  the  printed 
interpretation  of   the  sovmds  required 

Tlie  end  result  is  incalculable  But  at 
lea.it.  the  student  has  acquired  a  new  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr.  President, 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  .^Vith- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


.1 


sug- 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE  AND  JUS- 
TICE, THE  JUDICIARY,  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  7371  >  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Justice,  the  judiciaiy.  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  witnessing  another  example  of  how 
far  proponents  of  civil  rights  legislation 
are  willing  to  go  in  twisting  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  beyond  recognition.  Ever 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
body — which  is  quite  a  long  time,  now — 
there  has  been  at  least  one  politically 
inspired  assault  on  the  traditions  of  the 
Senate  each  session  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  catering  to  the  demands  of  in- 
fluential minority  groups.  I  suppose  I 
should  be  conditioned  to  this  type  of 
procedure,  but  I  confess  that  I  am  not. 
Each  time  we  go  through  this  political 
farce  I  wonder  what  Thomas  Jefferson 
would  say  about  the  blatant  disrespect 
and  disregard  now  shown  by  many 
Members  for  the  established  traditions 
of  the  Senate.  Jefferson's  passion  for 
adherence  to  traditional  rules  of  par- 
liamentary practice  is  well  known.  The 
very  first  statement  in  Jefferson's 
manual  stresses  the  importance  of  obe- 
dience to  the  rules.  I  quote  a  most 
pertinent  section  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate: 

And  whether  these  |  rules]  be  in  all  cases 
the  most  rational  or  not.  is  really  no|t  of  so 


great  importance  It  is  much  more  ma- 
terial that  there  should  be  a  rule  to  go 
by.  than  what  that  rule  Is;  that  there  may 
be  a  uniformity  of  proceeding  in  business 
not  subject  to  the  caprice  of  the  Speaker  or 
captiousness  of  the  Members.  It  is  very 
material  that  order,  decency,  and  regularity 
be  preserved  in  a  dignified  public  body. 

I  suggest  that  it  would  be  appropriate 
for  those  promoting  this  move  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  to  take  heed  of  Jefferson's 
sound  admonition. 

I  understand  our  friends  of  the  press 
refer  to  August  as  the  silly  month,  be- 
cause there  is  traditionally  a  lull  in  the 
national  tempo  and  in  order  to  fill  their 
newspaper  space,  a  rash  of  ridiculous 
stories  appear  in  print.  This  month 
promi-ses  to  be  no  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  in  view  of  the  proposals  offered 
by  the  civil  rights  proponents  as  proper 
subjects  for  consideration  imder  sus- 
pension of  the  rules.  However.  I  serious- 
ly doubt  that  these  warmed-over  rejects 
from  previous  Senate  se.ssions  will  re- 
ceive the  cold  shoulder  treatment  from 
the  press  they  .so  richly  deserve  There 
will  undoubtedly  be  the  usual  caricaturi- 
zation  of  those  of  us  who  believe  m  ad- 
hering to  traditional  procedures  of  this 
body  as  obstructionists  and  fllibusterers. 
I  have  long  since  given  up  hope  of  getting 
fair  treatment  for  the  southern  view- 
point in  the  northern  press. 

I  strongly  object  to  the  procedure  now 
being  attempted  in  this  body.  There  is 
no  valid  reason  why  the  established  tra- 
ditions of  the  Senate  should  be  violated 
in  this  manner  My  colleague  from 
Arkansas  last  week  ably  stated  the 
cogent  reasons  why  the  Senate  should 
not  pursue  this  course.  I  hope  that 
Senators  will  carefully  consider  the 
forceful  argimients  presented  by  the  dis- 
tinguished semor  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  many  years  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  which  handled 
the  pending  bill,  he  speaks  from  a  po- 
sition of  authority. 

I  fully  realize  that  legislation  in  an 
appropriation  bill  has  been  approved  by 
the  Senate  from  time  to  time.  How- 
ever, this  has  happened  only  under  ex- 
traordinary circumstances.  By  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  the  pro- 
posals urged  upon  this  body  be  con- 
sidered nece.ssary  to  meet  an  emergency 
or  an  extraordinary  situation.  11  we 
acquiesce  in  this  instance,  we  will  be 
severly  undercuttmg  the  authority  and 
prerogatives  of  our  legislative  commit- 
tees. Appropriation  bills  are  not  proper 
vehicles  for  substantive  legislation.  We 
may  as  well  give  the  Appropriation.'^ 
Committee  full  power  to  recommend 
general  legislation  to  the  Senate  if  the 
Senate  insists  on  following  this  pro- 
cedure. 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  am 
sure,  has  some  particular  piece  of  leg- 
islation which  he  would  like  to  have 
enacted.  Tliere  are  many  bills  I  would 
like  to  get  through  the  Congress  this 
session.  If  the  Senate  proceeds  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  in  this  instance.  I  see  no 
reason  why  those  of  us  interested  in 
other  measures  .should  not  try  to  attach 
them  to  this  or  the  next  appropriation 
bill  that  comes  along     Several  Senators 
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have  already  served  notice  that  they  will 
attempt  this  procedure  with  the  pending 
bill  If  we  suspend  the  rules  to  con- 
.'^ider  the  so-called  civil  rights  amend- 
ment, in  all  fairness  we  should  consider 
the  amendmer  ts  proposed  by  our  col- 
leagues. 

With  reference  to  the  proposed  exten- 
sion of  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. It  was  pointed  out  last  week  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  this  appropriation 
bill  without  receiving  one  word  of  testi- 
mony on  this  question  The  testimony 
and  exhibits  filled  1.215  pages  of  printed 
hearings.  Quite  properly,  the  members 
of  the  Appropiiations  Committee  real- 
ized that  this  ssue  was  one  which  fell 
wilhin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  Judiciary  Committee 
has  the  responsibility  for  considering  leg- 
islation in  this  field  and  it  should  cer- 
tainly not  have  its  jurisdiction  invaded 
in  this  manner. 

This  relati\ely  simple  appearing 
amendment  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Civil  Richts  CommLssion  has  spawned 
a  plethora  of  so-called  civil  rights  meas- 
ures— all  of  which  are  unnecessary  and 
an  affront  to  the  people  of  the  South 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr 
Cl.ark'.  for  example,  wants  to  make  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  permanent  and 
greatly  broader,  its  area  of  operations. 
Under  his  propM^sal  the  Commission 
would  be  directed  "to  serve  as  a  na- 
tional clearinghouse  for  civil  rights  in- 
formation, and  to  provide  advice  and 
technical  assist:ince  to  communities,  in- 
dustries, or  individuals,  upon  request 
from  such  parties  in  respect  to  due  proc- 
ess of  law  and  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  including  but  not  limited  to  the 
fields  of  voting  education,  housing,  em- 
ployment, the  use  of  public  facilities, 
transportation,  and  the  administration 
of  justice." 

If  Senators  from  the  South  think  the 
Commission  is  a  troublemakmg  body 
now.  imagine  what  will  happen  when  it 
becomes  a  "naiional  legal  aid  bureau  " 
I  cannot  imagine  a  step  better  calculated 
to  create  animosity  and  ill  feeling  be- 
tween the  races  than  to  have  a  Federal 
agency  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  stir- 
ring up  legal  controversies  in  the  civil 
rights  field  It  may  be  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession  would  wel- 
come the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
It  would  undoubtedly  provide  an  end- 
less source  of  litigation  and  do  much  to 
increase  the  income  of  members  of  the 
profession  But  at  the  same  time  we 
would  have  created  a  "big  brother"  ap- 
proach to  human  affairs  that  would  un- 
doubtedly heap  great  quantities  of  fuel 
on  the  coals  of  racial  tension. 

Mr.  President,  my  position  on  the  ques- 
tion of  continuing  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission is  well  known.  I  opposed  the 
creation  of  the  Commission  4  years  ago 
and  I  opposed  the  extension  of  its  life  2 
years  ago.  The  Comm.i.ssion  has  created 
tension  and  strife  in  a  delicate  area  of 
human  affairs  where  education  and  un- 
derstanding hold  the  only  hope  for  im- 
provement. The  need  for  national  unity 
has  never  been  greater  We  face  formi- 
dable and  dangerous  adversaries  m  every 


quarter  of  the  globe  At  this  critical 
juncture  in  the  Nation's  history,  evei-y 
effort  should  be  made  to  promote  uruty 
among  our  people  in  order  thai  we  can 
face  the  enemy  with  a  united  front.  The 
activities  of  this  Commission  promote 
discord  and  dissension  rather  than  unity. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  refuse  to 
su.spend  the  rules  and  allow  the  Commis- 
sion to  die  a  well  deserved  natural  death. 

Now  let  us  consider  some  of  the  other 
measures  which  have  sprung  from  this 
Pandora's  box.  The  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr  JavitsI  has  resurrected 
the  long  deceased  and  infamous  part  3  of 
the  1957  civil  rights  bill.  I  had  hoped 
that  the  revelations  made  during  our 
"educational  campaign"  in  the  Senate  in 
1957  had  laid  this  creature  to  rest  for 
good.  The  language  has  been  dressed 
up.  but  it  is  still  basically  the  same  old 
Reconstruction-type  proposal  which  the 
Senate  rejected  4  years  ago.  It  was  an 
iniquitous,  and  ofTensive  anti-South  pro- 
posal then,  and  it  still  is  today. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Does  the 
Senator  know  of  any  more  discrimma- 
tory  piece  of  proposed  legislation  than 
the  so-called  title  III  proposal,  which 
seeks  to  confer  rights  upon  some  at  the 
expense  of  others,  which  seeks  to  au- 
thorize a  Federal  agent  to  discriminate 
in  terms  of  who  will  and  who  will  not 
receive  the  blessings  of  his  favor? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
precedent  comparable  to  that  in  giving 
arbitrary  power  to  a  public  official  to 
intervene  m  all  kinds  of  activities  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
knows  that  an  abbreviated  statement  of 
the  vanotis  civil  rights  which  individ- 
uals are  opposed  to  possess  in  this  coun- 
try would,  in  itself,  fill  a  thousand-page 
volimie 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Of  course,  this, 
for  a  particular  purpose,  infringes  upon 
all  the  civil  rights  of  everybody  else, 
which  have  been  established  through 
many  centuries  of  the  development  of 
our  system  of  law. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  The  so-called 
proposal  would  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  sue  anyone  on  behalf  of  any- 
one else,  alleging  that  civil  rights  had 
been  infringed.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  And  of 
course  the  proposal  would  give  him  dis- 
cretion m  choosing  the  one  in  whose  be- 
half the  proposed  power  would  be  ex- 
ercised. I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  quite  correct.  The  confu- 
sion that  has  arisen  from  concentrat- 
ing upon  the  so-called  civil  rights  of  a 
few  has  led  the  proponents  to  ignore 
the  civil  rights  of  everyone  else  After 
all.  the  proponents  are  particularly  con- 
cerned with  a  minority  group,  but  there 
are  160  million  or  170  million  people 
who  also  have  civil  rights  that  would  be 
Ignored  and  infringed  upon  by  giving 
this  kind  of  arbitrary  power  to  a  public 
official. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  able  to  inform  the 


Senate  wnether  the  proposed  title  III 
contains  the  same  features  as  the  old 
title  ni  in  that  it  would  not  even  require 
the  consent  of  the  person  whose  rights 
were  alleged  to  have  been  prejudiced  in 
order  to  file  a  lawsuit  in  his  behalf? 

Mr  FL'LBRIGHT.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  proposal  contains  the 
same  pro\ision. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lotiisiana.  Can  the  Sen- 
ator think  of  anything  more  ridiculous 
than  filint  a  lawsuit  in  behalf  of  some- 
one who  does  not  wish  to  sue? 

Mr.  FU1.BRIGHT.  I  cannot.  I  think 
the  measure  would  be  a  source  of  endless 
controversy  and  stir  up  ill  feeUng.  We 
have  made  great  progre.ss  in  settling  dis- 
putes, and  do  so  except  for  occasional 
outbreaks,  most  of  which  are  inspired  by 
activities  such  as  the  Senator  has 
described. 

The  sponsor  of  this  amendment  said 
on  the  fioor  last  w  eek : 

I  view  wr.h  great  sadness  the  fact  that  the 
vestiges  of  a  great  war,  in  which  bo  many 
Americans  have  lost  their  lives,  still  persist 
in  a  part  of  our  Nation  after  100  years  1 
think  this  is  tragic 

I  agree  that  vestiges  of  the  war  remain 
and  this  and  the  Senator  .,  other  pro- 
posals are  good  examples  of  the  way  the 
South  is  still  being  1^  oked  upon  as  a 
conquered  territory.  If  the  Senator's 
part  3  amendment  were  adopt-^d  he 
would  have  greater  reason  for  his  sad- 
ness. This  proposal  is  a  deliberate  slap 
in  the  fact  of  the  South  and  the  reaction 
from  Its  enactment  could  be  disastrous 
for  the  entire  Nation. 

Another  amendment  proposed  under 
this  imusiial  procedure  is  the  perennial 
move  to  abolish  the  poll  tax.  We  covered 
the  ix)ll  tax  question  and  evei->'  other 
conceivable  voting  qualification  during 
the  debatt  on  the  civil  rights  legislation 
last  year.  The  record  is  replete  with 
proof  that  the  poll  tax  is  not  a  deter- 
rence to  voting.  And  yet  civil  rights  pro- 
ponents insist  on  going  through  the 
ritual  each  Congress  of  trying  to  invade 
the  rightj  of  the  few  States,  including 
my  owTi,  which  have  set  up  payment  of 
this  small  tax  as  a  qualification  for 
voting. 

It  is  on-^  of  the  qualifications  for  vot- 
mg.     It  IS  not  the  only  one. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  a 
bill  to  abolish  the  poll  tax  is  unconsti- 
tutional ui  view  of  the  plain  language  in 
section  2  of  article  IV  and  the  17th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  Senate  is  forced  to  go 
through  the  motions  of  considering  such 
a  bill  from  time  to  time.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  not  suspend  the  rules  for 
consideration  of  such  a  worthless 
measure. 

Under  another  measure  in  this  pack- 
age of  anti-South  amendments  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  offering  a  bribe  to  those 
school  districts  which  integrate  their 
schools  at  a  rate  of  speed  satisfactory  to 
the  Federal  Government.  This  to  me  is 
a  shoddy  role  for  our  Government  to 
play.  It  smacks  of  Federal  intervention 
in  the  worst  form — holding  out  a  carrot 
to  financially  pressed  schools  if  they  will 
toe  the  line  drawn  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 
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This  is  a  proposition  which  the  Senate 
in  its  consideration  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  bills  over  the  years  has  always 
very  sensibly  denied  and  rejected  when- 
ever it  was  prtHXBed.  So  when  we  have 
considered  education  bills  themselves, 
this  kind  of  proposal  has  been  rejected, 
which,  of  course,  was  a  very  wise  action. 

There  is  a  degree  beyond  which  the 
Government  should  not  go  in  flaunting 
its  financial  resovirces  in  front  of  the 
States  and  this  proposal  far  oversteps 
this  degree  of  propriety.  There  have 
been  many  problems,  and  there  will  be 
many  more,  in  the  South 's  adjustments 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  unfortunate 
1954  Supreme  Court  decision.  These 
problems  can  be,  and  are  being,  worked 
out  by  the  local  people  concerned  in 
whose  hands  rests  the  ultimate  respon- 
sibility for  the  future  of  our  educational 
system. 

Mr.  President,  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
are  not  made  to  be  twisted  and  dis- 
torted to  accommodate  every  whim  and 
circumstance.  The  established  proce- 
dures of  this  body  have  withstood  the 
test  of  time.  They  have  played  no  small 
part  in  establishing  this  body's  pre- 
eminence in  legislative  bodies  of  demo- 
cratic governments  throughout  the 
world.  They  were  not  made  to  be  turned 
on  and  off  like  a  water  faucet.  Any  at- 
tempt to  legislate  outside  our  normal 
procedures  must  be  viewed  with  great 
suspicion.  Every  violation  of  Jefferson's 
admonition  that  "regularity  be  pre- 
served in  a  dignified  public  body"  es- 
tablishes a  precedent  which  may  come 
back  some  day  soon  to  haunt  those  who 
take  this  approach.  In  a  body  that  lives 
and  breathes  on  precedent  this  is  a  dan- 
gerous course  to  follow. 

I  plead  with  Senators  not  to  press 
the  proposed  measures,  which  Imve  been 
thoroughly  debated  in  the  pasC  and  to 
suspend  the  rule  in  order  to  consider 
them. 


OFFENSIVE  STRIKING  CAPACITY  OF 
OUR  STRATEGIC  BOMBARDMENT 
FORCE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  concerned  about  the  alarmist  views 
which  are  purported  to  be  based  on  posi- 
tive evidence  contained  in  the  article  by 
a  Mr.  Larry  Booda  which  was  entered  in 
the  CONGRESSION.\L  RECORD  Of  AugUSt  15, 

1961.  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  ProxmireI. 

The  detailed  information  contained  in 
this  article,  if  accurate,  should  certainly 
be  under  the  highest  possible  security 
classification.  Statements  of  this  na- 
ture, particularly  during  this  time  of 
heightened  international  tension,  can 
seriously  undermine  the  morale  of  the 
American  people  and  our  allies,  who  re- 
pose great  trust  and  expectation  in  our 
primary  deterrent,  the  offensive  strike 
capability  of  our  strategic  bombard- 
ment force. 

In  my  judgment,  an  article  of  this  na- 
ture constitutes  a  great  disservice  to  the 
Nation  since  it  presents  a  negative  point 


of  view  and  no  real  alternative  for  im- 
proving our  deterrent  posture.  Inciden- 
tally, I  am  informed  that  the  author  is 
not  necessarily  a  recognized  autliority  ii\ 
the  field  of  Soviet  air  defense  or  UJS. 
strategic  bombardment. 

The  categorical  statement  contained 
in  the  article,  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  engaged  in  a  massive  air  defense  ef- 
fort which  includes  new  longer  range 
radars,  infrared  detection,  ground  to  air 
missiles  able  to  reach  to  100.000  feet, 
and  air  to  air  missiles,  supports  the  argu- 
ment that  the  Soviets  are  aware  of  our 
strategic  bombardment  capability.  They 
are  deathly  afraid  of  our  manned 
bomber  force,  since  we  all  realize  these 
defenses,  if  in  fact  they  are  to  be  con- 
structed, are  certainly  not  designed  for 
use  against  ballistic  missiles. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  comment 
that  during  the  4  years  when  the  U-2 
flew  at  altitudes  of  60,000  feet  to  70.000 
feet  over  Soviet  Russia,  the  Soviets  cer- 
tainly knew  that  the  plane  was  above 
them,  because  they  tracked  it  by  radar. 
Yet  when  this  event  took  place,  a  com- 
paratively few  years  ago,  they  were  un- 
able to  shoot  down  the  U-2.  It  does  not 
sound  reasonable  to  me  that  in  the  space 
of  a  few  years  the  Soviets  have  been  able 
to  perfect  ground-to-air  weapon.'^  that 
could  accomplish  a  feat  they  could  not 
accomplish  a  few  years  ago. 

The  attrition  factor  of  75  to  90  percent 
attributed  to  these  defenses  has  not  been 
substantiated  in  any  official  authoritative 
study  available  to  the  military.  On  the 
contrary,  the  corporate  judgment  ba.scd 
on  expert  opinion  from  recognizi  d  au- 
thorities in  this  field  as  well  as  intelli- 
gence estimates  and  actual  war  games 
indicates  an  excellent  capability  to  pene- 
trate Russian  defenses  known  or  pre- 
dicted. Obviously,  the  all  important 
new  and  changing  tactics  and  utratogy 
are  the  answer  to  more  effective  de- 
fenses. To  postulate  a  Ru.ssian  defense 
imputing  a  capability  to  cau.se  attrition 
as  set  forth  in  Mr.  Booda's  article,  im- 
plies World  War  II  tactics  on  the  part  of 
the  bomber  forces.  New  tactics  then, 
and  a  more  realistic  appraisal  of  Soviet 
defense  now  and  in  the  future,  account 
for  the  lower  attrition  rates  forecast  in 
official  Department  of  Defense  Btudies. 

I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  tactics  at 
this  time  due  to  the  security  cla.ssifica- 
tion,  since  I  do  not  wish  to  divulge  infor- 
mation which  might  comfort  or  assist 
the  enemy.  In  my  opinion,  however,  the 
U.S.  Ah-  Force  must  continue  to  develop 
manned  systems  which  employ  a  wide 
variety  of  the  latest  technological  ad- 
vances to  be  used  in  the  performance 
of  strike  and  reconnaissance  missions 
over  enemy  territory.  This  highly  spe- 
cialized capability  will  always  be  neces- 
sary in  the  pursuit  of  national  objec- 
tives. 

The  term  "manned  bomt)er."  in  some 
circles,  seems  to  have  become  a  dirty 
word.  It  implies  nothing  more  than  a 
higher,  faster  flying  B-24  or  B-29  in  the 
minds  of  some  uninformed  partisan 
groups  and  pseudo  experts.  Apparently, 
the  B-70  has  been  placed  in  this  classifi- 
cation. 

Mr.  SY\nNGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  am  happy  to 

yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Speaking  of  ex- 
perts, does  not  the  able  Senator  from 
Arizona,  who  is  making  a  fine  contribu- 
tion this  afternoon  to  a  discussion  of 
this  problem,  believe  that  in  the  past 
those  who  felt  they  were  experts  due  to 
knowledge  in  various  scientific  and  other 
fields  were  found  to  be  pretty  theoret- 
ical as  against  what  actual  combat 
showed  as  the  re.sult  of  tactical  opera- 
tions that  took  place  subsequent  to  the 
theoretical  projections? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Tlie  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  Science  has  always 
had  a  place  in  warfare.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  of  late  the  scienti.^t  and  the 
slide-rule  expert  are  rapidly  replacing 
knowledgeable  men  in  the  military  fields. 

Let  us  hope  that,  if  war  ever  comes, 
their  theories  will  be  found  to  be  more 
practical  than  they  were  in  World  War 
II 

There  is  certainly  a  place  for  the 
scientist.  However,  anyone  who  takes 
an  IBM  computer  to  get  an?wers  to 
tactics,  without  consideration  of  the  hu- 
man factor,  is  playing  on  dangerous 
ground.  While  I  have  great  admira- 
tion for  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  I 
know  him  to  be  a  very  knowledgeable 
man  and  a  devoted  man.  I  believe  he  is 
relying  too  much  on  the  advice  of  people 
who  have  not  had  experience  with 
tactics  or  with  strategy'or  with  the  prob- 
lems of  manned  aircraft,  or  even  the 
problems  of  missiles  as  they  have  de- 
veloped from  day  to  day.  The  only  sug- 
gestion I  might  make  to  him  and  his 
Defen.se  Department  is  that  he  rely  more 
on  the  military  man  who  has  had  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator.  When  he  has  concluded  his 
statement  I  shall  make  a  few  remarks 
as  to  the  degree  of  error  in  previous 
estimates,  such  as  were  made  by  theorists 
during  World  War  II  and  other  wars. 
I  know  that  the  Senator,  with  his  com- 
bat experience,  will  agree  that  the  basic 
problem  when  it  comes  to  analyzing 
losses  has  to  do  primarily  with  tac- 
tics in  the  operations   as  they  develop. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  I  understand  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Preparedness,  of 
•  which  the  Senator  is  a  member,  lus  t>een 
holding  hearings  during  the  past  month 
or  so.  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  the 
Senator  to  relate  some  of  the  testimony 
that  he  heard. 

Mr.  SY\nNGTON.  The  Senator  from 
Ai-izona  l;ias  done  much  in  recent  week.s 
and  monthis  to  acquaint  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  with  valuable  information 
through  these  Senate  briefings.  They 
have  been  most  constructive.  He  is  now 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  people  a 
pertinent  point,  namely,  that  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee,  headed  by  the 
able  junior  Senator  from  Mississippi,  has 
gone  into  this  subject  thoroughly.  We 
cannot  give  out  details,  because  of  clas- 
sification. However,  based  on  these 
excellent  hearings  which  have  been  go- 
ing on  for  many  months.  I  know  the 
Senator  will  agree  that  if  these  hearings 
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could  be  published  they  would  end  for- 
ever the  current  criticism  of  manned 
bombers,  specifically  and  especially  the 
B-52. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  indeed  wish 
the  material  could  be  downgraded  in 
cla.ssification  to  such  a  point  that  at 
least  Members  of  the  Senate  could  know 
about  It.  and.  I  would  hope,  members 
of  the  public  also.  Although  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mi.ssi.s.sii}pi  is  not  here,  we 
owe  him  a  great  debt  for  the  wonderful 
job  he  is  doing.  I  had  the  prnilege  of 
appearing  before  the  subcommittee  one 
day.  The  questions  put  to  me  by  the 
committee  counsel  and  also  by  members 
of  the  committee  showed  great  pre- 
paredness and  inte/est  in  the  subject 
It  was  refreshing  to  know  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  had  gone  to 
such  length   in  their  preparation. 

xMr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  He  did  appear  be- 
fore the  committee.  Unfortunately  I 
was  out  of  town  that  day.  but  read  the 
record.  He  made  a  contribution  along 
the  Unes  of  the  present  discu.ssion.  Un- 
fortunately, when  any  weapons  system 
is  attacked,  as  the  one  just  referred  to 
has  been  recently,  in  reply,  it  is  natural 
to  get  into  comparisons  Therefore  I 
doubt  whether  much  of  these  hearings 
can  be  publicized.  But  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  has  brought  up  the  matter  of 
the.se  hearings  at   this   time. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. It  IS  clear  that  these  answers 
could  override  the  growing  influence  of 
the  scientists  in  the  military  picture. 
In  fact.  I  said  that  it  is  becoming  ever 
clearer,  ever>'  day.  that  scientists  and 
slide-rule  artists,  fortified  by  the  break- 
throughs of  this  nuclear  age.  are  be- 
coming increasingly  influential  m  the 
military  picture,  not  only  in  the  choice 
of  weaponry,  but  also  in  military  tac- 
tics, the  latter  a  subject  in  which  they 
have  had  no  experience. 

Let  us  hope  that  if  war  ever  comes, 
their  theories  will  be  found  to  be  more 
practical  than  they  were  in  World  War 
II.  ** 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  experi- 
ence in  World  War  II  seemed  to  indicate 
that  with  the  type  of  artillery  and  the 
proximity  fuses  which  had  been  devel- 
oped by  the  Navy,  plus  the  air  defenses 
which  were  set  up  and  the  destroyer 
.screens  far  out  in  advance  of  the  task 
force,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible 
for  a  plane  to  get  through.  The  inferior 
planes  which  the  Japanese  were  flying 
supported  that  theor>-.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  plane  after  plane,  with  coura- 
geous pilots  flying  one-way  missions, 
came  m  time  and  again  to  destroy  Amer- 
ican aircraft  carriers.  If  one  of  those 
planes  had  been  carrying  a  hydrogen 
bomb,  that  one  plane  could  have  blown 
up  a  whole  t.ask  force, 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  We  could  apply 
the  same  situation  to  the  men  on  the 
ground.  We  could  set  up  a  theoretical 
defense  that  could  not  be  penetrated. 
However,  there  is  always  one  fellow  who 
does  not  hear  of  that  decision.    He  hap- 


pens to  be  diunb  enough  to  get  through. 
That  IS  how  wars  are  won,  I  remember 
the  great  furor  that  was  raised  when 
General  LeMay  decided  that  we  would 
not  use  evasive  tactics  against  German 
antiaircraft  fire.  The  experts  said  that 
It  would  be  suicide  to  do  so,  and  that 
our  losses  in  bomber.s  would  be  tremen- 
dous. The  losses  did  jump  a  little  bit 
at  first,  but  we  began  hitting  targets. 
That  IS  what  we  were  trying  to  do  all 
along.  Over  the  long  run  we  probably 
lost  fewer  bombers  by  using  the  tactics 
that  General  LeMay  had  laid  out  than 
if  we  had  used  the  evasive  tactics  used 
earlier  in  the  war,  which  were  the  tac- 
tics that  had  caused  us  to  miss  many  of 
our  important  targets.  We  got  the  job 
done. 

Those  decisions  are  made  in  the  field, 
as  the  Senator  from  Missouri  knows.  We 
call  them  tactics.  No  kmd  of  scientific 
forecasting  can  tell  us  what  the  enemy 
will  do.  because  what  the  enemy  does 
decides  what  our  tactics  are  going"  to  be. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr    GOLDWATER.     I  yield  further. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana,  A  great  deal 
depends  on  how  we  develop  tactics.  I 
understand  that  it  was  estimated  that  in 
amphibious  warfare.  50  percent  of  the 
landing  craft  in  the  first  wave  would  be 
lost.  Our  experience  was  that  the  loss 
was  about  1  percent  of  the  landing  craft 
we  sent  in  on  the  first  wave. 

In  the  Normandy  invasion,  my  impres- 
sion was — although  I  was  not  there — it 
was  planned  to  put  demolition  men 
ashore  so  that  they  could  countermine 
the  German  beach  defenses  and  blast 
them  out.  In  that  way  they  would  re- 
move the  beach  defenses  and  obstacles 
that  had  been  placed  there  by  the  Ger- 
mans to  destroy  our  landing  craft.  On 
the  rising  tide  the  amphibious  craft  were 
supposed  to  be  able  to  go  over  these  ob- 
structions after  they  had  been  cleared 
out. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  At  this  point  I  in- 
terrupt to  say  that  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  is  say- 
ing is  of  real  interest,  because  he  was  in 
many  landings.  He  is  speaking  from  his 
experience  in  the  Navy,  with  a  great 
record  in  combat,  His  remarks  are  per- 
tinent. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  is  wonderful 
to  have  the  Navy  join  in  any  discussion 
with  the  Air  Force,  because  it  proves  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  animosity 
among  the  services. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana,  I  was  not  in 
the  Normandy  invasion,  althoueh  I  did 
participate  in  others.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  most  of  the  demolition 
group  sent  in  on  the  Normandy  beach 
was  wiped  out.  Therefore,  the  Na\T  was 
left  with  the  problem  of  going  in  against 
so-called  impregnable  beach  defenses.  A 
successful  landinR  was  made  in  spite  of 
these  defenses,  .'^omewhat  proving  that 
men  of  determination  can  do  things  that 
macliines  cannot  quite  achieve, 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  I  hope  that  the 
scientist  will  continue  his  work  in  his 
proper  place,  and  that  the  military  man 
will  continue  Ins  work  in  his  proper 
place  They  can  both  profit  and  bene- 
fit from  each  other's  knowledge. 


A  statement  in  this  article  to  the  effect 
that  subsystem  designs  for  the  B-70  are 
now  5  years  old  and  that  a  complete 
redesign  program  would  have  to  be  in- 
stituted, is  very  misleading.  The  truth 
IS  that  technolo.eical  advances  are  being 
made  m  the  vast  Department  of  Defense 
research  program  and  upon  determina- 
tion that  operational  B-70s  are  to  be 
added  to  the  Air  Force  arsenal,  the  most 
modern  subsystem  designs  capable  of 
being  produced  by  U.S.  industry  and 
science  will  be  incorporated  m  this 
weapon  system. 

The  effect  of  technological  progress 
on  a  weapon  system  can  best  be  ex- 
emplified by  comparison  of  the  first 
B-52  of  10  years  ago  with  the  newest 
B-52H  model  with  its  vastly  improved 
strike  and  defeixsive  capability.  If  simi- 
lar criticism  had  been  allowed  to  pre- 
vail m  the  early  1950s  it  would  have  re- 
sulted m  our  having  to  rely  m  the  1960s 
on  outmoded  aircraft  such  as  the  old 
prop-driven  bombers. 

My  remarks  are  not  intended  to  dis- 
credit other  elements  of  our  military 
strength  such  as  new  ballistic  missiles, 
tanks,  foot  soldiers,  the  Marine  Corps, 
or  the  U.S.  Navy.  Each  has  its  role  in 
the  flexible  militan,-  capability  which 
our  Nation  needs.  I  am.  however,  at- 
tempting to  indicate  that  i:  would  be 
dangerous  for  this  country  and  our  allies 
to  place  credence  in  an  article  written  in 
such  a  negative  vem.  Tactics  have  and 
always  will  be  devised  to  combat  new 
types  of  defenses.  Weapon  systems  must 
be  of  such  variety  that  military  planners 
are  not  required  to  adhere  to  one  set  of 
tactics  for  which  an  enemy  can  build 
one  foolproof  defense  system. 

Finally,  all  of  our  forces  must  be 
strong,  flexible  and  immediately  re- 
sponsive to  the  will  of  national  author- 
ity. 

No  element  of  our  military  structure 
possesses  these  characteristics  to  such  a 
high  degree  as  our  strategic  bombard- 
ment forces, 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  I  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  his  constructive  talk  in  reply  to  the 
article  in  question. 

I  am  glad  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  'Mr  Long'  made  the  re- 
marks he  did  with  respect  to  naval  war- 
fare, the  actual  as  against  the  estimated. 
It  is  true  he  wa.-^  not  at  the  landings  in 
Normandy,  but  he  was  part  of  the  land- 
ings in  Sicily.  Anzio.  and  southern 
France:  and  therefore,  from  the  stand- 
point of  actual  experience,  he  knows  of 
what  he  speaks, 

Mr  President,  a  recent  article  by  Mr 
Larry  Booda.  in  the  magazine  Aviation 
Week  and  Space  Technology,  heavily  at- 
tacks strategic  manned  bombers.  Some 
of  the  statements  in  this  article  are 
wrong  in  imolication.  and  others  are 
wrong  in  fact,  to  such  a  point  that  if  the 
article  had  not  recently  been  placed  in 
the  Reco  :d.  we  would  not  bother  to  an- 
sw*er  it.  Because  it  is  in  the  Record, 
however,  and  because  it  is  an  inaccurate 
attack  on  what  is  acknowledged  to  be 
the  core  of  our  current  defense  strategy. 
it  should  be  answered. 
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The  article  makes  reference  to  various 
unidentified  US.  foreign  technology  an- 
alysts: and  also  various  other  unnamed 
advisers,  scientists,  and  analysts. 

The  position  taken  by  these  anony- 
mous experts,  as  stated  in  the  article, 
docs  not  agree  with  the  information 
received  from  qualified  technical  and 
military  witnesses  who  have  testified  this 
year  before  the  Senate. 

But  the  chief  danger  to  national  se- 
curity as  contained  in  the  article  is  the 
false  opinion  and  position  attributed  to 
Secretary  McNamara. 

The  article  says: 

Positive  evidence  that  Russian  advances 
In  antiaircraft  technology  would  make 
bomber  penetration  of  key  Soviet  targets 
Ineffective  is  the  principal  reason  for  the 
stubborn  attitude  of  Defense  Secretary  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara  and  his  advisers  favoring 
the  phasing  out  of  manned  bombers. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  never  stated 
that  the  manned  bomber  should  be 
phased  out. 

Appearing  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tions on  April  18,  1961,  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara testified: 

Yet  there  are  still  some  uncertainties 
with  respect  to  the  operational  characteris- 
tics of  our  force.  We  also  recognize  that 
there  will  continue  to  be  Important  advan- 
tages Inherent  In  a  mixed  missile  and 
bomber  force. 

Appearing  again  before  the  same  sub- 
committee over  3  months  later  on 
July  26,  the  Secretary  reiterated  his 
position  when  he  said: 

I  personally  believe  we  must  be  prepared 
to  include  the  bomber  in  our  strategic 
forces  at  least  to  the  end  of  the  decade  and 
planes  that  will  permit  that  are  available. 
So  I  think  It  is  clear  that  we  are  not  pro- 
posing to  abandon  the  bomber  and  we  have 
plans  to  continue  bombers  in  use  through 
the  decade. 

The  record  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  Secretary  has  not  taken  the  posi- 
tion claimed  by  the  article. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  right  mix  of  bombers  and  missiles 
for  the  strategic  air  inventory;  but  inso- 
far as  I  know,  there  is  no  disagreement 
that  manned  bombers  are  a  vital  part 
of  our  inventory,  and  will  continue  to 
remain  the  core  of  that  inventory,  for 
many  years  to  come. 

The  article  later  states: 

A  mass  raid  of  B-47's  and  B-52's  in  the 
near  future  would  result  in  attrition  of  75 
to  90  percent. 

There  are  no  known  studies  which 
support  any  such  conclusions;  in  fact, 
recent  authoritative  studies  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  plus  other  non-Air 
Force  sources,  deny  the  statement. 

The  probability  that  an  air  defense 
interceptor — either  manned-aircraft  in- 
terceptor or  ground-to-air  missile — will 
shoot  down  a  bomber  on  a  single  pass, 
under  combat  conditions,  is  relatively 
small. 

The  steps  involved  in  shooting  down 
the  bomber  are  sequential.  This  means 
there  is  a  chain  of  events  which  must 
occur  without  a  break  if  any  defensive 
system  is  to  be  eflfective  against  a  pene- 
trating bomber  force. 


The  major  steps  in  the  defensive 
action  of  a  manned  interceptor  force  are 
ground  detection,  identification,  track- 
ing, commitment  of  the  force,  initial 
positioning,  airborne  detection,  airborne 
identification,  airborne  tracking,  inter- 
cept approach,  weapons  release,  and 
destruction. 

Tracking  can  occur  only  if  detection 
has  occurred.  The  interceptor  can  ar- 
rive at  its  initial  positioning  point  only 
if  the  ground  control  system  has  located 
and  tracked  the  bomber. 

Likewise,  the  turn-in,  detection,  track, 
attack,  and  kill  by  the  interceptor  are 
all  sequential  and  dependent;  and  the 
probability  of  any  of  the.se  events  occur- 
ring is  less  than  one. 

History  has  shown  that,  inevitably, 
attrition  studies  overestimate  the  capa- 
bility of  defensive  systems  again.st  the 
manned  bomber.  For  example,  ftudies 
by  German  experts  prior  to  World  War 
IT  came  up  with  theoretical  results  that 
the  German  antiaircraft  artillery  had  a 
l-in-4  kill  probability  per  round:  but 
actual  effectiveness  was  only  one  twelve- 
hundredth  of  this  estimate. 

The  total  World  War  II  attrition  to 
bombers  by  fighters,  including  ground- 
ba.sed  antiaircraft  systems,  was  only  18 
percent. 

The  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  made 
calculations  of  the  elTectiveness  of  Ger- 
man fighters  against  our  B-17's  and 
B-24's.  After  the  war,  considerable  Ger- 
man fighter  combat  film  was  obtained; 
and  a  careful  analysis  of  thi.5  film 
caused  our  scientists  to  reduce  their 
theoretical  results  by  a  factor  of  two- 
thirds. 

During  World  War  11.  various  experts 
told  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay  that  it  would  be 
suicide  to  attack  Tokyo  at  5.000  feet. 
The  general  studied  the  matter,  ciecided 
the  experts  were  wrong,  and  one  of  the 
most  destructive  raids  was  accomplished 
at  that  altitude,  with  no  more  losses  than 
had  occurred  in  the  less  effective  pre- 
vious operations  from  much  higher  alti- 
tudes. 

Why?  The  answer  would  seem  to  be 
that  a  trained  military  strategist  can 
judge  certain  situations  better  tlian  tiiey 
can  be  judged  by  those  indulging  the- 
oretically in  mathematics. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  things 
already  being  done  which  will  deny  the 
enemy  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  his  defensive  mission  in  tlie  latter 
steps  of  the  defensive  action. 

Confusing,  reducing,  and  limiting  in- 
formation and  capability  gives  a  tre- 
mendous payoff  to  a  bomber,  particu- 
larly one  traveling  30  miles  a  minute. 

Following  are  some  of  the  devices 
available  to  deny,  confuse,  reduce,  or 
limit  the  defense  systems:  Interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles,  air-to-surface 
missiles,  speed  altitude  of  the  bomber, 
infrared  flares,  decoys,  electronic  coun- 
termeasures,  and  active  bomber  defense. 
As  we  know,  the  appropriate  use  of 
the  above  countermeasures  is  called 
tactics. 

Let  us  recall  that  in  World  War  II  we 
had  available  only  the  last  two.  but  did 
rather  well.  Furthermore,  H'tler  had 
only  an  area  as  large  as  Texas  to  defend. 


while  Russia  has  a  perimeter  of  19.000 
miles. 

We  should   remember   also   that   the 

offense  can  practice  in  detail,  over  and 
over  again,  exactly  what  will  be  done: 
whereas  the  defense  can  only  guess  as 
to  the  enemy's  tactics,  then  set  up  ex- 
ercises accordingly. 

Historically,  the  flr.<^t  attack  is  the 
most  successful,  because  it  confuses  the 
defen.ses  more  than  sub.'=equent  attacks. 

But  the  next  war.  if  nuclear,  will  not 
be  a  sustained,  mass  action  comparable 
to  World  War  II;  and  therefore  the  de- 
fense will  not  benefit  from  its  learning 
curve. 

Some  people  are  prone  to  a.ssume  that 
if  the  enemy  pos.'^esses  a  defense  which 
can  operate  in  the  same  environment  as 
the  offense,  the  ofTense  cannot  live.  But 
history  does  not  bear  them  out. 

The  fact  that  a  professional  football 
team  knows  that  its  opponents  have 
players  who  can  tackle  is  not  sufficient 
reason  to  prohibit  a  halfback  from 
running  against  them. 

The  professional  teams  still  recruit 
offensive  backs,  and  they  still  score 
touchdowns. 

Many  consider  the  surface-to-air  mis- 
sile a  new  dimension.  It  is  indeed  a 
new  threat,  and  such  missiles  will  shoot 
down  some  bombers,  just  as  the  fighters 
will.  But  it  is  only  another  way  to  pro- 
vide defense,  and  an  alert,  modem,  well- 
coordinated  total  offensive  threat  still 
provides  a  threat  with  which  the  ground 
environment  cannot  cope  completely. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     I  yield 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Tlie  Senator 
has  not  yet  referred,  though  he  may 
later  do  so,  to  the  ability  of  the  offerLse 
to  concentrate  on  the  point  where  the 
attack  is  to  be  delivered,  particularly 
at  the  moment  of  attack.  Tliis  always 
affords  a  tremendous  advantage  to  the 
offense,  because  the  defense  is  compelled 
to  defend  a  very  wide  area  and  there- 
fore IS  diffused  In  nature.  The  defense 
does  not  have  the  opportunity  to  con- 
centrate on  the  attack,  not  knowing 
where  it  will  fall,  whereas  the  ofTcnse 
can  concentrate  at  a  particular  point. 
That  is  one  important  factor  which  some 
persons  tend  to  overlook. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  entirely  correct.  The  ac- 
tual combat  actions  of  World  War  II — 
for  that  matter,  of  any  war — confirm 
the  statement  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana ha-s  just  made. 

I  make  no  assertion  that  bomber  at- 
trition rates  in  a  nuclear  war  would  be  as 
low  as  World  War  II.  In  trying  to  pre- 
dict such  rates,  however,  one  of  the  most 
important  contributing  factors  is  fre- 
quently overlooked:  namely,  the  factor  of 
tactics.  As  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoLDvi'ATER]  brought  out  in  his  able 
discussion  of  this  subject  a  few  minutes 
ago,  experience  has  proved,  time  and 
again,  that  a  commander  and  his  tactics, 
more  than  any  other  single  factor,  de- 
termine losses  in  an  offensive  action. 

Moreover,  attrition  applies  not  only  to 
the  offensive  forces,  but  also  the  forces 
on  the  defensive. 
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Throughout  World  War  n,  bombers 
generally  disregarded  the  defen.se  t>e- 
cause  they  were  not  considered  worth 
attacking.  In  any  modern  war.  how- 
ever, the  enemy's  aerial  defense  system 
would  become  a  priority  target,  and  of 
nece.ssity  would  be  attacked  with  one  of 
the  most  effective  countermeasures; 
iiamely,  nuclear  bombs. 

Advance  attack  by  ICBM's  and  air-to- 
surface  ballistic  mis.siles,  as  well  as  each 
successively  dropped  bomb  from  a  bomb- 
er, would  take  out  the  defen.ses  in  a 
w  Ide  area.  The  result  would  permit  ad- 
ditional deep  penetration  by  successive 
bombers 

The  centralized  netted  ground  en- 
vironment, with  it*  vast  communications 
required  to  cope  with  manned  bomber.*, 
is  esjx^cially  vulnerable  to  such  attack 

Further,  there  is  a  large  degradation 
in  defense  environment  resulting,  first. 
from  the  always  unpredictable  fog  of 
combat  operations,  and  second,  the  de- 
struction of  ground  defensive  equip- 
ments. Neither  of  these  can  be  meas- 
ured with  much  accuracy  in  peacetime 

Regardless  of  all  the  theoretical  esti- 
mates from  scientists  and  others — and 
many  such  estimates  are  floating 
around — history  has  shown  consistently 
that  bombers  do  better  than  prior  esti- 
mates had  Indicated. 

The  article  in  question  discusses  Infra- 
red detection  and  tracking,  conceding 
all  advantages  to  the  defensive  inter- 
ceptor. 

Against  a  mach  3  intruder,  such  as  the 
B-70.  unless  the  defense  Interceptor  has 
a  substantial  speed  advantage,  the  inter- 
ceptor must  attack  from  the  forward 
portion  of  the  forward  hemisphere  on  a 
lead  colli-sion  course.  This  restricts  the 
interceptor  to.  at  most,  a  single  pass  at 
the  t>omber.  and  requires  the  most  pre- 
cise timing 

If  defensive  interceptors  and  their 
infrared-seeking  missiles  have  a  sub- 
stantial .sF>eed  advantape.  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  attack  from  any  aspect  angle, 
then  they  must  operate  in  a  heat  envi- 
ronment higher  than  that  of  a  fast 
bomber.  Consequently,  the  missile  must 
see  its  hot  target  through  its  own  hotter 
nose. 

We  present  also  the  fact  that  counter- 
infrared  devices  aboard  manned  bomb- 
ers are  entirely  feasible. 

This  extraordinary  article  continues: 

There  Is  a  finite  limit  to  the  radar  Jam- 
ming capabilities  of  bombers  and  the  num- 
bers of  radar  decoys,  such  as  the  Qunil.  and 
Infrared  decoys  they  can  carry. 

As  the  survivors  of  such  cities  as  Ham- 
burg and  Dresden,  and  Berlin  and  Tokyo, 
would  testify,  however,  there  is  also  a 
finite  limit  to  the  number  of  tai-gets  any 
given  defense  can  en^'age  simultaneously. 

That  was  the  reason  why  so  many  of 
us  in  this  body  opposed  the  development 
of  certain  shoit-rar-ige  i:round-to-air 
mi.ssiles. 

There  is  also  a  finite  limit  to  the  num- 
bers of  defensive  weapons  which  can 
be  committed  intelligently  to  the  battle; 
in  other  words,  through  the  application 
of  proper  tactics,  a  defen.-^e  system  can 
be  saturated  by  the  ofTense. 
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The  article  continues: 

Random  pulse-frequency  diversity  radar, 
whJch  the  RusBlanfl  are  assessed  aa  having 
o."-  will  soai  have,  is  aJmost  Jamproof  and 
decoy-proof,  requiring  a  large  mass  of  equip- 
ment to  overcome. 

This  is  not  necessarily  correct.  One 
has  the  right  to  ask : 

First.  Will  this  warning  system  ma- 
terialize in  the  enemy's  camp? 

Second.  If  it  does,  will  it  survive 
ICBM  attack'' 

Third.  If  it  does,  will  it  survive  attack 
by  existing  air-to-surface  missiles  such 
as  Hound  Dog,  that  can  be  applied  di- 
rectly against  defenses? 

The  article  continues: 

The  U.S.  bombers  themselves  have  tended 
to  create  an  aura  of  doubt  as  to  just  how 
well  they  could  perform  their  missions. 

That  is  a  serious  statement  for  any- 
body to  make  in  an  article  in  a  maga- 
zine. These  bombers  are  the  core  of 
America's  strategic  deterrence. 

I  would  ask  the  question.  Where  is  tlie 
doubt  outside  of  the  mind  of  the  author 
of  this  slanted  article? 

The  combat  capability  of  the  B-52, 
already  great,  is  being  enhanced  by  the 
Hound  Dog  missile,  now  entering  op- 
erational inventory.  TTie  B-52  carries 
two  of  these  mi-ssiles  in  addition  to  Its 
programed  bomb  load. 

In  addition,  the  Skybolt  airborne  bal- 
li>tic  missile,  with  a  1.000-mile  range,  is 
coming  along  rapidly.  ■V\'hen  the  latter 
comes  into  inventory,  the  B-52  will  carrj- 
four  ballistic  missiles  in  addition  to  its 
normal  bomb  load 

The  article  continues; 

B— 47s,  which  carry  no  penetration  aids 
such  as  Quail  or  Hound  Dog.  are  sliding  fast 
duwn  the  obsolescence  curve. 

We  have  heard  that  subject  discussed 
on  this  floor  many  times. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  military  would 
prefer  the  more  modem  B-52:  and  there 
arc  many  of  us  who  believe  this  country- 
could  afford  them. 

But  the  B-47,  penetrating  at  low  level, 
p>ose5  a  difficult  problem,  and  the  enemy 
will  have  a  relatively  limited  low-level 
defense  capability  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  B-47. 

The  article  continues: 

Training  missions  are  limited  because  the 
Air  Force  dares  not  allow  too  many  nuclear 
delivery  maneuvers  to  be  performed  due  to 
wervkening  of  the  wing  spars,  whose  fatigue 
lile  IS  limited. 

Possible  opponents  of  the  United 
States  would  be  plad  to  read  that  state- 
ment. I.  in  turn,  am  plad  to  say  it  is 
not  correct 

The  B-47's  are  operating  without  any 
such  restriction':,  as  shown  by  the  testi- 
mony last  July  26  by  both  Secret.ar>-  Mc- 
Namara and  General  LeMay  before  the 
Penate.  The  colloquy  which  took  place 
between  the  able  and  di.'^tingui.shed  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
these  two  was  as  follo^s-s: 

Senator  Bridges  On  retaining  the  B  47 
bomber,  which  I  am  very  happy  you  are 
doing,  we  tin\e  had  a  cotiple  of  difTerent 
Ideas  given  us  in  the  past  Some  people 
have  been  saylncr  they  ha\e  been  deactivated 
bccatise  they  reached  the  end  of  their  use- 
fulness  and    the   fatigue    of    the    met«l    and 


so  forth  is  too  great  Others  say  that  it  Is 
because  you  dont  need  them  any  more. 
Which,   In  your  Judgment,  \b  it? 

Secretary  McNamara.  In  my  Judgment, 
aiid  I  think  I  speak  with  some  authority 
on  this  because  I  recommended  the  deactiva- 
tion of  two  of  these  units  myself,  the  ac- 
tion was  taken  because  we  felt  we  would  not 
need  them  General  LeMay  Is  here  and  he 
can  S5>eak  to  the  question  of  fatigue  and 
whether  or  not  that  is  a  factor.  I  think  it 
has  not  been  the  major  factor  certainly. 

General  LeMat.  We  have  no  fatigue  fac- 
tor In  the  B  47  airplanes.  Senator.  They 
are  not  worn  ou;  and  they  can  be  used  and 
used  effectively. 

Senator  Bridges.  That  is  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer. That  l5  one  of  the  stories  which  has 
been  circulated  and  many  articles  written  In 
that  connection 

All  this  is  public  testimony,  available 
to  arjy  author  and  the  public. 

Secrctarj-  McNamara  also  told  the 
Senate  on  July  26  that  the  Air  Force 
should — 

retain  in  the  force,  for  the  time  being  certain 
B— 47  wings  and  their  associated  tankers 
which  we  had  planned  to  phase  out  during 
the  current  l-scal  year. 

Surely  no  objective  person  would  be- 
lieve that  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  recommend  to  the  Congress  the 
retaining  of  aircraft  even  though  they 
were  ineffective  weapon  systems. 

A  few  further  comments  about  this  un- 
fortunate article.    The  article  says: 

Working  on  a  crash  program  as  a  result. 
the  Aeronautical  Systems  Division  is  con- 
ducting exhaiistive  tests  to  dcterarUne  what 
wing  f.xes  are  needed  to  overcome  the  extra 
ftresses  Meanwliile,  lighter  loads  must  be 
carried. 

This  is  not  correct.  The  wing  fixes  are 
known,  and  are  being  incorporated  in 
the  models  affected.  Until  modifications 
are  incorporated,  lighter  loads  are  being 
carried  on  daily  training  missions.  Com- 
bat loads  remain  unchanged. 

The  same  article  attacks  the  next  step 
in  manned  aircraft,  when  it  saj'^: 

The  B-70  was  simply  overtaken  by  event* 
Subsystem  designs  for  the  B-70  as  a  com- 
plete weapon  are  new  5  years  old. 

I  'was  sorry  to  see  the  author  of  this 
article  attacked  not  only  the  bombers 
of  the  present  Strategic  Air  Force  of  the 
United  States,  but  went  out  of  his  way 
to  attack  the  future  bomber  we  hope 
for — the  B-70. 

The  B-70  program  has  had  six  major 
changes  over  the  past  3-2  years:  but  the 
system  kept  pace  with  technology,  and 
has  changed  substantially  each  time  a 
profitable  improvement  presented  itself. 

As  one  example,  the  wing  camber 
differs  from  that  originally  conceived, 
gi\ing  much  better  lift -drag  ratio. 

In  addition,  as  new  enemy  threats 
have  been  postured,  the  defensive  system 
concept  has  chaneed  radically,  the  con- 
cept of  ojicrations  also  changing  to  take 
maximum  advantage  of  later  discovered 
characteristics  inherent  to  manned  sys- 
tems; and  also  to  complement  effectively 
other  offensive  weapon  systems. 

It  IS  not  correct  that  the  B-70  has  been 
overtaken  by  events.  Rather,  its  de- 
velopment has  been  stalled  for  years, 
and  it  is  clear  the  chief  reason  for  tliat 
stalling  was  the  fact  necessary  funds 
were  not  made  available. 
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The  great  capabilities  of  the  Soviets 
in  manned  aircraft  were  again  demon- 
strated and  substantiated  by  the  recent 
exhibits  at  the  Tushino  airshow. 

In  summary,  this  article  is  based  on 
many  unsupported  and  inaccurate  state- 
ments, supported  by  vague  references  to 
unidentified  authorities  and  negative 
conjecture. 

Running  through  this  latest  effort  to 
degrade  manned  aircraft  is  the  alarming 
idea  that,  because  a  possible  enemy  may 
have  the  capability  to  build  a  defensive 
system,  we  should  not  build  oflfensive 
systems. 

This  approach  could  be  used  to  dis- 
credit any  weapon  system.  It  is  an  ap- 
proach that  could  be  dangerous  to 
national  security;  and  therefore  it  is  im- 
portant to  place  in  the  Record  the  truth 
about  manned  aircraft,  the  fact  they  will 
be  with  us  for  a  great  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  congratu- 
late the  Senator  from  Missouri  on  an 
extremely  learned  statement,  which  I 
believe  completely  answers  the  article 
which  the  Senator  undertook  to  refute. 

I  think  the  Senator's  statement  points 
out  some  of  the  obvious  things  that 
people  who  have  done  a  lot  of  thinking 
about  military  problems  know.  They 
know  that  a  good  weapon  can  be  used 
for  a  long  period  of  time.  The  hand 
grenade,  which  was  GI  issue  in  World 
War  I,  is  a  weapon  that  can  still  be  used 
for  many  purposes.  The  bayonet,  which 
was  used  even  before  the  rifle,  is  still  use- 
ful in  certain  circumstances.  I  think 
we  are  making  the  same  old  officer's 
.45  that  was  made  previously.  Un- 
doubtedly, in  the  event  of  another  war, 
that  same  .45  pistol  will  account  for  a 
lot  of  enemy  dead. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  think  the  state- 
ments of  the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana 
are  most  pertinent  to  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  statement  made  by  an 
artillery  officer  in  World  War  II.  He 
had  a  short-range  howitzer,  and  the 
Germans  had  long-range  88's.  which 
were  very  fine  weapons.  But  he  would 
ease  up  close  to  them,  and  lob  the  shells 
over  a  hill  or  mountain.  Due  to  the 
high  trajectory,  he  had  a  more  effective 
weapon  in  that  position  than  the  Ger- 
mans did.  He  made  the  statement 
many  times,  which  I  will  never  forget, 
that  it  makes  no  difference  how  good  the 
gun  is;  the  only  thing  that  counts  is  how 
it  is  used. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  the  statement 
with  which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
concluded  his  remarks  is  a  good  preface 
for  the  statement  I  am  to  make,  which 
is  that  no  matter  how  good  a  rifle  is,  the 
man  using  it  has  to  know  how  to  shoot 
it.  The  same  with  the  ICBM's,  the  in- 
termediate range  missiles,  and  the  ballis- 
tic missiles.  There*  are  many  things  in 
those  black  boxes  that  can  go  wrong, 
and  in  the  manned  bombers  there  are 
men  with  human  brains.     Despite  our 


vast  technological  advances  aaid  the 
progress  we  have  made,  I  doubt  that  God 
intended  that  the  human  brain  would 
be  replaced. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  in  answer  to 
the  article  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  was  replying,  that  there  must  be 
some  effort  among  some  people  in  this 
country  to  do  away  with  manned  air- 
craft. There  seems  to  be  a  concerted 
effort  going  on  some  place  to  discredit 
man  and  an  airplane  working  together. 

We  were  enticed  by  the  Russians  into 
a  missile  race,  to  the  point  that  we  dis- 
regarded our  aircraft.  Today  I  fear  that 
some  of  the  scientists  and  slide  rule  ex- 
perts are  beginning  to  get  through  to 
people  in  responsible  places  the  belief 
that  we  actually  do  not  need  more 
manned  aircraft.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  does  not  believe  that  to 
be  true.  I  think  from  the  Senator's  re- 
marks one  must  conclude  he  has  great 
faith  in  manned  aircraft  and  thinks  we 
should  be  going  forward  faster  with 
them. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator  has  put  his  finger  on  one 
of  the  basic  aspects  of  the  problem. 

In  1956  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  Mr.  Bul- 
ganin  invited  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force  to  visit  Russia.  At  that  show 
the  Russians  displayed  nine  new  models 
of  aircraft.  The  story  was  later  spread 
around  the  United  States,  for  reasons  I 
have  never  been  able  to  figure  out,  that 
these  aircraft  were  only  prototypes,  and 
would  not  be  built  in  production  quan- 
tities; the  Soviet  Communists  were  sim- 
ply putting  on  a  show.  The  truth  is  that 
seven  of  those  nine  prototypes  shown  in 

1956,  we  later  learned  were  placed  in 
production,  and  were  and  are  being  used 
by  the  Soviets  themselves  as  well  as 
some  of  their  allies. 

As   the   Senator  well   remembers,    in 

1957.  a  year  after  the  Tushino  show,  this 
Government  decided  it  had  overempha- 
sized the  production  of  aircraft  by  the 
Soviets.  For  once,  our  intelligence  ap- 
parently overestimated  what  the  Rus- 
sians were  doing  in  weaponry,  instead  of 
underestimating. 

A  short  time  thereafter,  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Russians  were 
not  producing  anything  like  the  number 
of  missiles  previously  estimated  l-o  have 
been  in  production  in  Ru.ssia.  I  remem- 
ber once  asking  as  the  Russians  became 
increasingly  intransigent — perhaps  the 
word  "belligerent"  would  be  more  fair. 
If  they  are  not  producing  aircraft,  and 
not  producing  missiles,  what  do  you 
think  they  are  producing — dandelions? 

Now  there  has  been  another  airshow 
at  Tushino  last  month.  At  that  show 
there  were  four  aircraft  flown  of  which 
we  had  no  previous  knowledge  whatever. 
One  of  those,  without  doubt,  is  the  most 
modern  bomber  in  the  world  today,  and 
it  was  flown  in  production  quantities  I 
say  "production  quantities,"  because  10 
airplanes  produced  with  engine  lathes, 
and  so  forth,  as  prototypes  would  cost 
us  somewhere  between  $400  and  S500 
million;  whereas  the  same  aircraft  made 
off  production  tools  would  cost  less  than 
$40  million. 

We  now  know  Mr.  Khrushchev  has 
fooled  us  with  all  his  talk  against  air- 


craft program,  just  as  he  has  fooled  u.s 
on  other  matters. 

We  now  also  know  that  the  Russians 
have  in  production  the  world's  most 
modern  bomber. 

When  one  tries  to  correlate  this  with 
the  thinking  of  people  who  say  manned 
aircraft — specifically,  the  B-52  and  the 
B-70 — are  not  advisable,  it  becomes  a 
serious  matter  indeed  from  the  stand- 
point of  security.  Would  not  the  able 
Senator  agree  with  tlie  thinking  behind 
those  observations'' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
very  correct,  and  has  been  correct  in  the 
argument  he  has  made  for  many,  many 
years. 

I  was  briefed  this  morning  on  the  24ih 
Russian  Air  Army,  which  is  in  East  Ger- 
many. I  cannot  divulge  the  figures,  but 
I  was  astounded  by  the  number  of  air 
units  the  Russians  have  in  East  Germany. 
One  listening  to  our  scientific  advisers 
would  be  led  to  believe  the  Russians  have 
no  manned  aircraft,  that  all  the  Russians 
have  are  missiles.  I  think  probably  the 
Russians  have  a  very  strong  'mix"  of 
both. 

What  has  constantly  concerned  me 
has  been  the  ability  of  this  gioup.  who- 
ever they  may  be,  to  di-scredit  the  manned 
aircraft  concept  to  the  point  that  we  now 
have,  as  the  Senator  knows,  only  one  new 
bomber,  which  is  the  B-70.  and  that  i.s 
not  close  to  being  off  the  line  yet  We 
have  abandoned  the  F-108.  In  effect, 
we  have  the  F-106  as  an  interceptor,  but 
we  have  finished  production  on  that 
The  only  other  fighter  we  have  is  the  F- 
105,  which  is  a  tactical  support  fighter. 
We  do  not  have  that  aircraft  in  extremely 
large  quantities. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  problem,  be- 
cause I  think  World  War  II  proved  con- 
clusively that  one  can  expect  only  so 
much  from  the  ground-to-air  attack. 
The  artillery  during  World  War  II  was 
not  sufficient.  The  missiles  during 
world  war  III  and  world  war  IV — pre- 
suming a  loss  in  world  war  III— will  not 
do  the  entire  job.  Men  will  have  to  go 
in.  As  is  true  with  respect  to  the  Navy,  a 
man  will  have  to  do  the  job  on  the 
ground.  There  will  be  no  "gimmicks" 
to  win  the  future  wars.  Some  man  will 
have  to  do  it.  Some  man  must  step  onto 
the  enemy  land,  put  our  flag  down,  and 
say,  "This  is  our  land.  We  won  the 
war." 

Some  man  will  have  to  fly  an  inter- 
ceptor to  effectively  stop  any  bombing 
attempts  of  a  mas.'i  nature  uc>on  this 
country.  We  cannot  rely  upon  missiles. 
Even  the  best  of  the  missiles  have  not 
proved  to  be  too  reliable  in  this  field,  and 
this  is  no  secret 

I  do  not  think  the  Russians  are  12  feel 
tall,  either.  They  are  not  any  more  in- 
telligent thar.  ve  arc.  I  do  not  think 
they  can  make  better  things  than  we  can 
make  then:.  I  think  we  can  make  better 
things  than  they  can  make.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  prove  the  ground-to-air 
missiles  to  the  point  that  the  airmen 
are  willing  to  say.  "Leave  it  to  the  mis- 
siles: we  will  take  up  rifles  again  and 
start  walking." 

This  is  the  thing  we  have  to  keep  con- 
stantly driving  home  to  the  Department 
of  Defense.    The  Department  must  listen 


to  the  people  on  the  staff  who  have  had 
practical  militar3.*  experience.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  equate  the  scientific  knowledge 
with  the  knowledge  of  tactics  of  the  mili- 
tary people  and.  from  the  two,  to  pro- 
buce  a  good  and  reasonable  answer, 
rather  than  simply  to  depend  upon  one 
side,  because  one  might  say  it  is  an  entic- 
ing side 

The  argument  has  great  romance 
The  idea  that  a  black  box  can  do  some- 
thing our  brains  cannot  do  is  an  idea 
easy  to  buy.  We  have  not  reached  that 
point  yet. 

I  hope  the  Senator  fi  om  MLssouri  will 
continue,  as  he  has  done  so  ably  today, 
to  debunk  the  stories  which  are  appear- 
ing— of  all  places,  iii  aii  aviation  mag- 
azine— which  tend  to  discredit  our  Stra- 
tegic Air  Forces,  our  Tactical  Air  Force. 
and  our  air  forces  in  general,  whether 
they  be  air  forces  of  the  Navy,  of  the 
Air  Force,  or  of  X.Y.0  Armv. 

Bdr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President. 
those  are  intelligent  obser^'atlons.  I 
know  the  .Senator  will  a^;ree  with  me  that 
President  Kennedy  never  made  a  wi.'^rr 
observation  than  when  he  said  there 
must  be  some  middle  ground  between 
humiliation  and  all-out  nuclear  attack. 

The  i>oint  many  people  mi.ss  with  re- 
spect to  the  importance  of  manned  air- 
craft is  that  they  embrace  positive  con- 
trol, as  the  Senator  himself  so  well 
knows.  A  missile — whether  it  be  an 
ICBM.  an  IRBM,  or  the  mi.ssilc  from  a 
Polaris  submarine — is  capable  only  of  an 
all-out,  genocidal  response.  That  is  the 
type  and  character  of  conflict  everybody 
prays  we  shall  never  have  The  manned 
bomber,  whether  it  be  the  B-52  or  the 
right  B-70.  is  capable  of  responding  to 
any  type  of  conflict.  Tliis  is  why  I 
think  it  particularly  important  to  con- 
sider what  Hcnr>'  Kissinger  calls  the 
strategy  of  ambiguity,  comes  into  the 
picture. 

If  our  enemies  just  nibble  at  us  to 
the  point  we  continually  say,  "It  is  ver>' 
serious,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  have  a 
nuclear  war,"  then  we  would  not  respond 
to  any  future  aggression  unless  we  uti- 
lized those  forces  we  had  built  for  a 
nuclear  war.  because  we  would  not  have 
the  forces  for  conventional  rcspon.se. 

In  Kahn's  book,  he  listed  five  ways  a 
nuclear  war  might  start.  The  first  of 
the  five  listed  was  "by  accident  ' 
Therefore  the  positive  control  which  the 
Senator  has  so  ably  spoken  of,  which  is 
part  of  the  actual  operational  plans  of 
the  Air  Force,  is  mighty  important  so 
that  no  holocaust  will  start  as  the  result 
of  an  error  That  leaves  the  argument 
all  in  favor  of  manned  aircraft. 

For  some  rea.'^n  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand there  is  steady  critici-sm  of  manned 
aircraft. 

Our  country-  is  the  country-  which 
started  flight,  during  my  lifetime,  and 
pretty  close  to  the  lifetime  of  my  friend 
from  Arizona  The  Americans  are  the 
first  people  who  ever  flew.  Yet  if  we 
drop  the  B-70.  which  possibility  is  al- 
ready being  talked  about,  then  we  would 
have  no  future  combat  aircraft  of  long 
range  in  research  and  development. 
That  seems  to  me  incredible. 

If  we  do  not  wish  to  have  the  B-70. 
and  do  not  believe  in  the  B-52.  and  do 


not  want  more  B-58's.  and  are  dropping 
the  B-47,  where  do  we  stand  from  the 
viewpoint  of  future  response  to  aggres- 
sion? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct. 

There  is  one  oUier  area  we  might  ex- 
plore ver>-  briefly  in  this  discussion.  The 
Senator  mentioned  the  idea  of  either  a 
cold  war  or  a  hot  war. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  meant  to  say  a 
general  war  or  a  conventional  war. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  There  are  many 
types  of  warfare  which  can  take  place, 
between  the  extremes  of  cold  and  hot. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     Yes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  we  tie  our- 
selves to  weapons  that  cannot  be  used 
in  the  in-between  actions,  wc  are  invit- 
ing only  one  type  of  action,  and  that  is 
all-out.  full  nuclear  war. 

In  this  coruiection.  I  thuik  we  are  very 
foolish,  and  we  have  been  very  foolish 
not  to  resume  nuclear  testing,  because 
nuclear  testing  would  provide  us  with 
many  of  the  tactical  weapons  we  shall 
need  for  the  future,  weapons  which  will 
become  tactical,  conventional  type  for 
u.'-e  in  instances  such  as  we  are  men- 
tionmg. 

I  think  of  one  very  good  example  which 
has  cropped  up  lately.  What  would  be 
wrong  with  a  tactical  decision  to  use  a 
very  low-yield  bomb  on  the  mountain 
passes  between  Russia  and  Iran,  should 
a  war  or  the  possibility  of  a  war  develop 
as  between  those  coiuitnes?  It  would  do 
nothing  but  disturb  a  mass  of  mountain 
rock  and  close  the  passes.  It  probably 
would  not  kill  a  human  soul,  but  that 
type  of  action  could  prevent  war. 

We  do  not  as  yet  have  the  necessary 
tactical  weapons.  If  we  deny  ourselves 
aircraft  to  carry  such  weapons,  and  if 
we  deny  ourselves  the  ability  to  develop 
nuclear  testing,  I  think  we  will  invite 
the  only  kind  of  war  that  we  would  be 
equipped  to  fight  and  that  the  Russians 
would  be  equipped  to  fight,  which  would 
be  an  all-out  nuclear  war.  When  we 
get  down  to  it.  that  is  all  we  would  have 
left — the  "big  boy."  If  we  should  get 
mto  trouble,  we  would  have  to  use  those 
weapons.  I  should  like  to  have  a  whole 
family  of  "little  boys  '  that  could  run 
out  and  do  this  or  that  or  the  other  job, 
if  we  must  do  it.  If  we  ever  get  into  a 
general  war.  if  that  is  the  only  course 
other  than  appeasement  and  surrender, 
it  is  my  feeling  that  if  we  are  not 
equipped  with  small  nuclear  weapons  of 
a  variety  of  size  and  aircraft  to  carry 
them,  and  if  we  deny  ourselves  such 
weapons,  we  shall  he  asking  for  the  onlj' 
ine\itable  result,  which  b;  a  full  war. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is 
thought  provoking  in  his  comments. 
When  we  first  made  our  voluntary  uni- 
lateral "no  more  testing"  decision  in 
1956.  the  record  will  show  that  the  de- 
cision was  made  with  the  premise  that 
any  violation  could  be  det<?cted.  In  1957 
that  decision  was  modified;  it  was  de- 
termined violations  above  5  kilotons 
could  be  detected.  In  1958  the  decision 
was  fui-ther  modified;  it  was  felt  any 
violations  above  20  kilotons  could  be  de- 
tected. That  is  the  size  of  the  Hiroshima 
bomb.  The  inverse,  of  course,  is  true, 
namely,  that  anything  in  the  way  of  an 


explosion  below  20  kilotons  could  not 
be  detected. 

In  1959  the  figure  was  raised.  We 
could  not  deti-ct  anything  below  100  kilo- 
tons. In  1960  it  wa.s  raised  to  500  kilo- 
tons. Based  on  one  answer  that  Mr. 
McCloy  gave  to  20  questions  I  asked 
him  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions as  to  how  inspection  of  nuclear 
testir.g  would  be  handled,  it  would  seem 
that  we  now  agree  anything  under  a 
megaton  cannot  be  detected. 

Therefore,  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  in  all  sincerity,  the  following 
question:  Unless  we  believe  in  the  hon- 
or, justice,  and  int(»grity  of  the  Soviet 
Communists,  why  v,-ould  they  be  will- 
ing to  change  to  a  nuclear-test  cessa- 
tion agreement'  As  things  now  stand, 
there  is  no  chance  of  their  being  caught. 
One  of  the  great  authorities  in  this  field 
said  the  other  day  that  we  could  test 
without  their  knowing  it  in  an  open  so- 
ciety. Why  should  we  believe  we  could 
catch  them  if  they  were  testing  in  a 
closed  society? 

It  is  now  an  ideal  position  in  which 
Mr.  Khrushchev  finds  himself.  T  beheve 
the  testimony  of  a  well-known  expert  on 
this  subiect.  Dr.  Brzezinski.  of  Columbia 
Univei-sity.  is  pertinent  to  this  point,  be- 
cause he  said  that  the  speech  Khru- 
shchev made  in  January  of  1960  was 
more  important  than  the  one  he  made 
in  Januar>'  of  1961.    Brzezinski  said: 

I  make  that  statement  after  spending 
much  of  my  life  attempting  to  analyze  the 
Russian  mind.  When  they  went  to  estab- 
lish credibility  through  bluff,  these  Russians 
repeat  it  over  and  over  again.  But  when 
they  have  somcthlRg,  they  simply  state  It, 
and  that  is  all  you  hear  about  it.  until  you 
see  it. 

In  JanuaiT  I960.  Mr.  Khrushchev  said 
he  had  a  fantastic  new  weapon.  That 
weapon  might  well  result  from  their 
continuing  testing. 

Why  should  the  Russians  make  any 
deal  under  the  present  circumstances 
which  are  ideal  for  them,  giving  them  a 
unilateral  advantage  that  can  only  in- 
crease day  by  day  and  week  by  week? 
I  am  not  discussing  the  effect  on  world 
opinion  of  our  resuming  testing.  That 
is  another  question.  But  I  am  discuss- 
ing the  tactical  situation,  the  incredible 
advantage  we  have  voluntarily  given 
them,  as  the  Senator  has  ably  pointed 
out.  by  allowing  them  to  continue  to  test 
over  a  period  of  years,  if  they  decide  to 
do  so.  At  the  same  time  we  are  not 
testing.  As  the  Senator  knows,  proper 
inspection  of  testing  is  the  very  core  of 
the   production   of   any   product. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  For  Khrushchev  to  make  an 
agreement  on  nuclear  testing  now  would 
be  somewhat  like  the  crooked  dealer  in 
a  poker  game  agreeing  to  throw  away 
the  fifth  ace  when  he  had  not  been 
caught.  I  think  the  most  dangerous 
tiling  that  is  emerging  from  this  period 
of  Russian  testing  is  that  while  we  have 
stood  honorably  by  our  commitments, 
the  Russians  have  been  able  to  develop 
weapons — not  necessarily  in  the  large 
yield  class,  but  in  the  small  yield  tactical 
type  weapon — in  which  we  are  extremely 
weak,  so  far  as  I  know. 
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I  hope  the  administration  will  call 
for  an  immediate  resumption  of  the 
tests.  Frankly,  I  do  not  care  what  the 
rest  of  the  world  thinks  about  us.  I 
think  we  must  thi^  about  our  own  of- 
fensive and  defensive  ability  before 
worrying  about  what  this  or  that  country 
thinks  about  us.  We  should  resume 
testing.  Countries  that  we  did  not  think 
would  be  able  to  test  are  doing  so.  How 
long  will  it  be  before  Red  China  starts  to 
test?  Egypt  and  Israel,  we  understand — 
countries  we  never  thought  would  be 
capable  of  doing  so — are  making  efforts 
in  the  direction  of  testing  nuclear 
weapons. 

I  think  in  behalf  of  our  own  interest 
and  preservation  we  must  resume  nu- 
clear testing,  and  if  the  rest  of  the  world 
does  not  like  it,  we  might  feel  sorry  about 
it,  but  I  think  we  must  think  of  ourselves 
and  our  allies  first  in  the  world  today 
when  we  are  pitted  against  a  dishonor- 
able and  lying  leader  who  does  not  know 
the  meaning  of  keeping  his  word.  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  President  Kennedy  in 
his  wisdom  will  see  fit  to  give  the  orders 
to  go  ahead  with  testing,  and  as  a  result, 
allow  us  to  participate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  tactical-type  weapons. 

In  closing,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  his  contribution  today.  I 
hope  that  he  keeps  his  able  self  at  this 
problem  so  we  can  stay  on  top  of  the 
efforts  to  discredit  the  Strategic  Air 
Force,  and  the  Air  Force  and  airpower 
in  general. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Arizona.  For  many  years  he  and  I 
together  have  been  working  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Force,  because  we  believe  it  is  the  one 
force  in  the  world  any  would-be  aggres- 
sors fear  more  than  any  other.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  that  situation 
will  be  true  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Again  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  on  the  statement 
he  has  made.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  Senator  has  repeatedly  warned 
us  of  errors  that  could  be  made  in  our 
national  defense.  I  regret  to  say  that 
many  of  these  errors  have  come  to  pass, 
notwithstanding  his  strenuous  warnings 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  been  a  particularly 
able  expert  in  military  affairs.  He  has 
been  able  to  think  5,  6,  and  8  years  ahead 
to  what  the  problems  will  be  at  those 
times.  He  is  able  to  make  present-day 
decisions  reaching  as  much  as  10  years 
into  the  future. 

Would  not  the  opportunity  of  putting 
a  major,  powerful  bombing  fleet  into  the 
air — particularly  one  that  has  long- 
range  missile  capability — give  this  Na- 
tion more  or  less  the  opportunity  to 
"wait  until  you  see  the  whites  of  their 
eyes  before  you  start  shooting"? 

I  am  concerned  about  this  kind  of 
situation.  At  present  we  are  talking 
about  putting  communication  satellites 
into  outer  space  with  the  idea  that  there 
will  be  approximately  140  of  them  cir- 
culating at  random  around  the  world, 
even  in  an  experimental  stage.     In  the 


dispersal  of  objects  in  outer  space,  we 
may  not  know  whether  objects  are  com- 
munication satellites  or  missiles  meant 
for  our  destruction. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is 
right. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  An  open  so- 
ciety such  as  ours  is  .subject  to  sabotage. 
The  enemy  undoubtedly  knows  where 
many  of  the  silos  which  house  our  mis- 
siles are  located.  Those  would  be  prime 
targets  which  an  enemy  would  Beek  to 
knock  out.  But  if  such  a  move  were 
made  as  to  cause  us  to  believe  that  it 
was  the  beginning  of  a  major  attack 
upon  the  United  States,  the  proposed 
large  bomber  force  would  be  put  in  the 
air  immediately.  That  force  could  al- 
ways then  be  brought  back  home. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  May  I  also  state 
what  I  know  the  Senator  already  un- 
derstands: namely,  that  some  of  the  Air 
Force  is  now  on  alert;  and  as  the  result 
of  recent  activities.  President  Kennedy 
increased  that  number  of  airplanes. 
This  follows  the  thinking  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Of  course, 
this  Senator  was  not  the  one  to  think  of 
the  plan.  However,  it  makes  good  .sense, 
and  it  has  been  propo.sed  by  those  in 
charge  at  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
that  in  times  of  great  danger,  ^uch  as 
the  present  situation,  which  might  bring 
war  tomorrow,  large  numbers  of  bomb- 
ers are  kept  aloft  at  all  times.  At  a  time 
when  we  think  of  the  great  fear  which 
strikes  a  whole  area  when  one  of  the  nu- 
clear bombers  comes  to  earth  in  this 
coimtry  in  an  emergency  landing,  I  can- 
not help  but  reflect  how  a  potential  ad- 
versary must  think  when  he  knows  that 
we  have  hundreds  of  such  craft  in  the 
air.  The  Senator,  who  is  a  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  well  knows  that 
the  easiest  place  to  destroy  the  enemy's 
weapons  is  on  the  ground  before  he  ever 
gets  started.  That  was  what  occurred 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  and  in  some  of  our  at- 
tacks upon  enemy  air  forces  and  bases. 
But  the  ability  to  have  planes  m  the  air 
with  nuclear  weapons  and  missiles  which 
can  be  fired  at  long  range  from  the  air- 
craft themselves  gives  this  Nation  a 
strong  potential.  So  does  the  Polaris 
submarine,  which  is  something  that  the 
enemy  cannot  be  certain  of  knocking 
out.  It  is  something  he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  contend  with  in  the  event  he 
should  attack  this  coimtry.  There  is  no 
way  he  can  avoid  dealing  with  it 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  usual,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  discussion.  There  is 
nothing  less  vulnerable,  if  this  coun- 
try is  attacked,  than  a  manned  and 
armed  aircraft  in  the  air. 

What  all  of  us  are  desperately  search- 
ing for  is  the  road  to  peace.  -Some  try 
to  help  us  forget  that  fact  by  saying  that 
because  we  want  to  be  strong  there  is 
some  warmongering  in  our  thinking. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
It  is  my  conviction,  after  watching  the 
Communist  Party's  growth  since  it  took 
over  its  first  country  in  1917.  that  when 
the  Communists  sit  down  to  negotiate 
they  respect  powei   more  than  junything 


else.  I  believe,  therefore,  we  should  fol- 
low the  Churchillian  principle  of  "arm 
to  parley." 

In  the  manned  bomber  we  have,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  the  ability  to  re- 
spond against  attack  in  some  way  be- 
sides responding  with  hydrogen  retalia- 
tion. That  miuht  result  in  catastrophe 
for  the  world. 

I  believe  the  best  way  in  which  we  can 
expend  our  treasure  is  to  arm  on  such  a 
basis  that  we  can  respond,  to  the  degree 
necessary,  to  any  attack  by  a  possible  ag- 
gressor. 

If  that  is  true,  it  shows  how  important 
it  is  for  us  to  develop  the  ability  for 
graduated  response,  conventional  re- 
sponse as  well  as  nuclear  response 
That  is  the  rea-son  I  thought  this  subject 
of  positive  control  and  manned  t>ombers 
should  be  presented  to  the  Senate  t<:)day 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     I  yield  the  floor 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 


PROPOSED  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY 
FOR  WORLD  PEACE  AND 
SECURITY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  the 
bill  (S.  2180)  to  establish  a  U.S  Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace 
and  Security  has  won  wide  and  en- 
thusiastic support  from  leading  citizens 
and  organizations  throughout  the  coun- 
try. This  legislation  has  al.so  been  en- 
dor.sed  editorially  by  most  of  the  Nations 
leading  newspapers. 

One  of  the  finest  editorials  on  the  Dis- 
armament Agency  bill  was  published  in 
the  Minneapolis  Star  of  August  25, 
196L  The  editorial  notes  that  "the 
danger  of  an  accidental  beginning  to  a 
new  world  war  mcrea&es  day  by  day"  and 
concludes: 

The  United  States  can  take  the  lead  In 
showing  Its  responsible  concern  for  peace 
and  dlsarnnament  by  making  the  Disarma- 
ment Agency  a  permanent  arm  of  Govern- 
ment. Congress  ought  to  do  so  before  wind- 
ing up  its  current  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  concur  in  the  views 
expressed  by  the  editorial.  It  would  be 
a  great  mistake  if  Congress  were  to  fail 
to  act  on  this  important  proposal  with 
President  Kennedy.  We  must  demon- 
strate to  the  world  our  continuous  con- 
cern over  the  threat  which  the  arms 
race  poses  to  peace.  We  must  also  pre- 
pare ouiselves  in  every  conceivable  way 
for  fruitful  and  effective  negotiations 
in  the  field  of  disarmament. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  editorial  entitled  "One  Road 
to  Peace"  published  in  the  Minneapolis 
Star  of  August  25.  1961. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One  Road  to  Peace 

With  the  Soviet  Union  stepping  up  its 
pressures  against  the  United  States  and  the 
West,  some  people  have  questioned  the  wis- 
dom of  President  Kennedy's  proposal  to  set 
up  a  permanent  US  Disarmament  Agency 
lor  World  Peace  and  Security. 

Tlicy  argue  that  the  i)rojX)sal  ajipears  to  be 
a  defensive  move  at  the  very  time  that  the 
United  States  Is  under  new  Soviet  pressure 
and  propaganda  attacks  In  West  Berlin  and 
In  other  crisis  areas. 

It  is  true  that  pro.sppcts  for  peace  and  dis- 
armament are  not  very  bright  in  times  of 
tension,  but  the  United  States  must  be  ready 
for  peace  as  well  as  war.  President  Ken- 
nedy in  Ills  May  25  message  to  Congress  said. 
for  example: 

■'Our  arms  do  not  prepare  for  war  TTiey 
are  efforts  to  discourage  and  resist  the  ad- 
ventures of  others  that  could  end  in  war 
That  Is  why  It  Is  consistent  with  these  efforts 
that  we  continue  to  press  for  properly  safe- 
guarded measures  '■ 

Under  the  current  proposal — ofTered  In  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Hubert  Ht  mphrey  and 
several  colleagues  and  in  the  House  by  a 
group  of  Congressmen  Including  Minnesota 
RepresentatUes  Walter  Judd.  John  Blatnik, 
and  Joseph  Karth — the  new  US  Disarma- 
ment Agency  would  be  concerned  not  only 
with  ways  and  means  of  controlling  and 
limiting  armnmcr.ts  It  would  be  part  of  an 
overall  peace  program,  and  its  director 
would  sit  In  o.i  National  Security  Council 
meetings  reaching  decisions  on  disarmament 
and  related  issues 

Arthur  Dean,  one  of  America's  current  dis- 
armament negotiators,  recentiy  polr.ted  otit 
that  since  1945  at  least  19  different  people 
have  had  the  responsibility  at  one  time  or 
another  for  America's  disarmament  negotia- 
tions Tlie  result  has  been  a  lack  of  consist- 
ency, a  lack  of  continuity,  a  lack  of  expert 
advice,  a  lack  of  research,  and  a  general  lack 
of  Information  that  hurt  the  United  States 
when  negotiations  were  undertaken. 

The  new  Agency  would  be  a  concrete  ex- 
pression of  the  American  Government's  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  examine  every  possible 
route  to  peace  It  also  would  be  a  permanent 
agency  with  its  own  appropriation.  Its  own 
employees,  and  Its  own  specialists,  scientist.'^. 
and  technical  personnel  to  deal  with  the 
technical,  political,  economic,  and  legal 
problems  Involved  These  people  would  have 
a  dedication  and  responsibility  to  a  perma- 
nent agency  that  those  who  have  been  on 
loan"  from  other  Government  agencies  to  the 
temporary  disarmament  office  never  have 
had. 

Former  President  Elsenhower,  in  support- 
ing the  proposal,  said  in  a  letter  to  President 
Kennedy: 

"VMille  any  progress  toward  real  disarma- 
ment can  be  achieved  only  where  the  oppos- 
ing sides  genuinely  pursue  the  ideal  of  peace, 
yet  it  IS  futile  to  speculate  as  to  wlietiicr 
progress  toward  peace  or  disarmament 
Should  take  priority  in  such  effort.  It  is 
clear  that  they  must  progress  in  step-by-step 
coordination,  as  otherwise  nothing  will  be 
Rccomplished." 

With  the  arms  race  continuing,  with  the 
Communists  keeping  their  pressure  on  the 
non-Communist  world,  with  weapons  be- 
coming increasingly  destructive  and  complex, 
the  danger  of  an  accidental  beginning  Ut  a 
new  world  war  Increases  day  by  dav  TTlie 
United  States  can  take  the  lead  in  showing 
Its  responsible  concern  for  peace  and  dis- 
armament by  making  the  Disarmament 
Agency  a  permanent  arm  of  Government 
Congress  ought  to  do  so  before  winding  up 
Its    cxirrent   session. 


ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 
TO  PEACE  CORPS  VOLUNTEERS 
Mr   HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  first  group  of  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers leaves  for  an  oversea  mission. 
These  fine  Americans  carry  with  them 
tlic  best  wishes  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
We  hope  they  will  demonsti-ate  to  peo- 
ply  in  other  lands  that  our  country  is 
genuinely  concerned  about  their  welfare, 
their  progress,  and  their  freedom.     And 
we  are  confident  that  these  carefully  se- 
lected   volunteers   will   justify   our    high 
expectations. 

In  fact,  the  success  of  this  first  mis- 
sion or  the  first  group  of  volunteers  to 
Ghana  may  very  well  determine  the 
course  which  the  Peace  Corps  will  fol- 
low This  first  proup  may  well  de- 
termine the  success  or  the  failure  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  I  am  confident  that  it  will 
be  a  great  success. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  Pi-esident  Kennedy's 
remarks  yesterday  to  the  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  who  aie  departing  for  Ghana 
and  Tanganyika,  as  printed  in  the  New 
York  Times,  and  al.so  an  article  entitled 
"Kennedy  Prai.ses  74  in  Peace  Coips," 
written  by  Tom  Wicker,  and  also  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  August 
29. 1961 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  address  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Kennedy  s  Talk  on  Corps 

I  want  to  express  my  great  pleasure  at 
welcoming  all  of  you  who  are  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  Peace  Corps  to  be  graduated 
from  these  schools  and  also  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  Peace  Corps  to  go  overseas 

Those  of  you  who  are  going  to  Ghana  to 
te.Hch,  I  am  sure  that  you  realize  how  Im- 
portant and  valuable  is  the  work  in  which 
you  are  eiigsvged  One  of  the  great  problems 
that  the  people  of  Africa  face  is  the  com- 
paratively few  experienced,  educated  leaders 
that  they  have  for  positions  of  responsibility 
during  these  first  days  of  their  independ- 
ence 

And  to  indicate  the  Intimate  relationship 
t>etween  teaching  and  leadership,  the  Pres- 
ident of  Ghana.  President  Nkrumah.  studied 
here  in  the  United  States,  at  Lincoln  College 
m  Pennsylvania  The  prime  mlnlst^r-to-be 
of  Tanganyika  Mr  Myerere.  studied  at  St 
Andrews  in  Scotland,  and  both  of  them,  of 
course,  are  among  the  most  vigorous  leaders 
of  the  new  Africa. 

I  feel  a  particular  satisfaction  because 
this  is  the  most  immediate  response — the 
Peace  Corps — that  I  think  the  country  has 
.seen  to  the  whole  spirit  which  I  tried  to  sug- 
gest in  my  inaugural  about  the  contribution 
which   we  could   make   to   our  country 

The  fact  that  you  have  been  willing  to 
volunt.eer,  that  you  have  gone  through  very 
detailed,  demanding  tests,  that  you  are  will- 
ing to  go  to  Ghana  and  Tanganyika,  and 
other  countries  as  time  goes  on — Americans 
who  are  without  great  compensation,  all  of 
you  with  special  .skills,  which  could  mean 
that  if  you  stayed  home  you  could  pursue 
your  own  privat.6  interests  with  a  good  deal 
of  assurance  of  success,  and  tlie  fact  that  you 
aie  willing  to  do  this  for  our  country  in  the 
lar^rer  sense,  as  the  name  suggests,  for  the 
cause  of  peace  and  understanding,  I  think 
should  make  all  Americans  proud  and  make 
them  all  appreciative 

There  are.  of  cotirse.  a  good  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  scattered  through- 
out the  world  and   you  will  come  in  contact 


with  only  a  few,  but  the  great  impression 
of  what  kind  of  country  we  have  and  what 
kind  of  people  we  are  will  depend  on  their 
Judgment  In  these  countries  of  yuu 

You  will  be  the  personification  of  a  spe- 
cial group  of  young  Americans,  and  if  you 
can  impress  them  with  your  commitment  to 
freedom,  to  the  advancement  of  the  inter- 
ests of  people  everywhere,  to  youj  pride  in 
your  country  and  in  its  best  traditions  and 
what  it  stands  for.  the  influence  may  be 
far  reaching  and  will  go  far  beyond  the  im- 
mediate day-to-day  tasks  that  you  may  do 
m  the  months  that  are  ahead 

So   I    hope    you   realize— I    know   you   do 

that  the  future  of  the  Peace  Corps  really 
rcFts  with  you  If  you  do  well,  then  the 
Peace  Corps  will  be  developed  and  more  and 
more  Americans  will  go  abroad  and  will  find 
a  greater  and  greater  response  to  this  idea 
of  serving  our  country 

I  am  glad  that  those  who  are  going  to  Tan- 
ganyika, who  are  going  to  take  part  In  sur- 
veying—and it  is  desperately  needed,  it  is 
the  kind  of  skill  which  I  think  can  bring 
great  benefit  to  the  people  that  are  in- 
volved 

Tanganyika  is  gifted  with  unusual  lead- 
ership, and  I  am  particularly  glad  that  you 
are  going  there  to  help  open  the  back  land. 

So  that  you  are  very  welcome  here,  and 
wc  are  all  proud  of  you.  And  I  must  say, 
we  put  a  good  deal  of  hope  in  the  work  that 
you  do 

Thank  you 

Ke.n-nedt  Praises  74  in  Peace  Corps — Com- 
mends First  Voll-nteers  Slated  for  Over- 
sea  DlTY 

(  By  Tom  Wicker  i 

Washington,  August  28  —President  Ken- 
nedy praised  today  the  first  groups  of  Peace 
Corps   volunteers   to   be  assigned   overseas 

Theirs,  the  President  said.  Is  the  "most 
immediate  response  that  I  think  the  country 
has  seen  to  the  whole  spint  which  I  tried 
10  suggest  in  my  inaugural  about  the  con- 
tribution which  we  could  make  to  our 
count rj-  " 

That  was  a  reference  to  Mr  Kennedy's  plea 
last  January  20:  "Ask  not  'what  your  country 
will  do  for  you— afk  what  you  can  do  for 
your  country" 

Seventy-four  Peace  Corps  volunteers  as- 
signed to  Ghana  and  Tanganyika  heard  Mr 
Kennedy  speak  today  in  the  Wniite  Hou.se 
rose  garden  and  later  shook  his  hand  in 
his  ofSce 

Thirty  men  and  twenty  women  will  teach 
English  or  history  in  Ghana's  secondary 
schools.  Twenty-four  men  will  work  with 
Tanganylkans  In  binlrilng  and  developing  a 
fatm-to-market  roads  system 

COMMITMENT   TO    FREEDOM 

Beyond  these  immediate  tasks.  Mr  Ken- 
nedy told  the  corpsmen.  "If  you  can  impress 
them  with  your  commitment  to  freedom,  to 
the  advancement  of  the  Interests  of  people 
everywhere,  to  your  pride  in  your  country 
and  Us  best  traditions  and  what  it  stands 
for.   the  influence  may   be   far  reaching." 

Flot>ert  Klein,  of  585  Hawthorne  Street. 
West  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  made  it  clear, 
however,  thit  he  and  his  fellow  corpsmen 
had  not  been  trained  as  political  missionaries 
or   assigned   to    preach    particular   doctrines 

"If  we  had  been,  I  wotildn't  be  going," 
said  Mr.  Klein,  a  member  of  the  Ghana 
group.  He  formerly  taught  in  the  New 
York  City  public  school  system. 

He  said  that  David  Apter.  a  political 
science  professor  who  headed  the  four-man 
faculty  for  the  Ghana  group's  2  months  of 
training  at  the  University  of  California,  had 
stressed  that  each  volunteer  was  going 
abroad  as  an  "Individual  with  his  own 
ideas." 

Mr.  Klein  said  the  Ghana  group  con- 
tained   all    shades   of    political    opinion. 
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Mr.  Kennedy  told  the  Ghana  group  their 
work  would  be  "Important  and  valuable" 
because  one  of  the  new  African  nations' 
greatest  problems  was  a  lack  of  "expe- 
rienced, educated  leaders  •  •  •  during 
these   first  days  of   their   Independence." 

The  engineers,  surveyors  and  geologists 
assigned  to  the  Tanganyika  roads  project 
were  told  that  they  were  particularly  needed 
to    help    "open    the    back    land." 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  Introduced  by  his 
brother-in-law,  R.  Sargent  Shriver,  Jr.,  the 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Earlier  today,  the  corpsmen  received  a 
final   briefing  at  the  State  Department. 

The  Ghana  group  will  fly  to  Accra  to- 
morrow. They  will  receive  2  final  weeks 
of  training  at  University  College  in  Legon. 

The  Tanganyika  contingent,  which  has 
been  in  training  at  Texas  Western  College  in 
El  Paso,  will  fly  on  Thursday  from  New 
York  to  Puerto  Rico  for  26  additional  days 
of  training  at  the  Peace  Corps  center  there. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
one  Senator,  I  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  for 
taking  time  out  of  his  very  heavy  sched- 
ule and  the  many  burdens  of  the  great 
ofBce  he  holds  to  speak  to  the  young 
men  and  women  who  will  represent  our 
country  in  the  Peace  Corps.  I  am  sure 
it  was  a  source  of  inspiration  to  them. 
It  has  also  been  a  great  source  of  en- 
couragement to  me  as,  I  feel  certain. 
It  has  been  to  the  Presiding  OfiQcer,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  LMr.  Smith],  who  were 
sponsors  of  the  bill  to  establish  the 
Peace  Corps. 


CONSERVATION  OF  MIGRATORY 
WATERFOWL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday when  the  Senate  acted  on  H.R. 
7391,  the  bill  to  authorize  a  program  for 
the  purchase  of  necessary  wet  lands  as 
a  waterfowl  habitat,  I  was  necessarily 
absent  from  the  city.  I  was  in  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
induction  into  office  of  the  Honorable 
Earl  R.  Larson  as  U.S.  district  judge. 

I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity,  as 
the  sponsor  of  a  companion  measure, 
S.  2175,  to  say  how  pleased  I  am  that 
this  important  measure  has  been  acted 
upon. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  is  a  critical 
factor  in  the  preservation  of  our  duck 
population.  Originally  there  were  some 
127  million  acres  of  wet  lands  in  the  48 
contiguous  States.  By  1955  the  demands 
of  modern  civilization  for  more  agri- 
cultural lands,  more  industrial  sites, 
more  roads,  and  more  housing  develop- 
ments had  reduced  the  total  area  to 
74  million  acres. 

This  year  Frank  Bi'iggs,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  estimates  that 
only  22.5  million  acres — less  than  a  third 
of  the  1955  areas — is  of  significant  value 
for  migratory  waterfowl  use.  This  pro- 
gressive shrinkage  will  accelerate  during 
the  coming  decade  unless  the  Congress 
takes  drastic  measures  to  halt  it. 

House  bill  H.R.  7391,  which  is  a  com- 
panion bill  to  S.  2175,  of  which  I  am 
the  sponsor,  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $50  million  over  the  next  5  years 
to  speed  up  purchase  of  lands  for  migra- 
tory waterfowl  refuges.     Although  the 


Government  has  acquired  a  certain 
amount  of  land  already  with  revenues 
from  the  duck  stamp  fees  contributed 
by  the  duck  hunters  themselves,  the  pro- 
gram has  been  too  limited.  It  would 
take  years  at  the  present  rate  to  reach 
the  anticipated  goal  of  4.5  million  acres. 

Meanwhile,  waterfowl  hunting  grows 
poorer,  and  fewer  hunters  take  to  the 
fields.  As  a  result,  duck  stamp  sales  are 
declining.  In  1960  the  sales  are  two- 
thirds  of  the  1955  total.  As  revenues  di- 
minish, so  do  the  possibilities  for  Fed- 
eral acquisition  of  lands  and  the  pres-i 
ervation  of  our  waterfowl  population. 

The  funds  as  provided  in  this  bill  shall 
be  repaid  to  the  Treasury — beginning  in 
1967.  The  revenue  from  the  sale  of  mi- 
gratory bird  stamps  will  continue  to  be 
used  for  the  purcha.«;e  of  wet  lands  until 
fiscal  year  1967.  In  1967.  90  percent 
of  the  stamp  revenues  will  be  returned 
to  the  Treasur>'  each  year  until  the  total 
amount  is  paid.  By  creating  the  weti 
lands,  we  shall  also  be  creating  the 
means  to  repay  the  funds  advanced  to 
the  migrator^'  bird  conservation  fund. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  in 
its  25th  annual  convention  this  year 
placed  the  acquisition  of  waterfowl  nest- 
ing areas  by  the  Federal  Government 
first  on  its  list  of  objectives  of  major  im-| 
portance  to  conservation. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  deserves  our 
support.  I  am  hopeful,  now  that  the 
Senate  has  acted  upon  it.  that  it  will 
become  a  public  law  this  year. 

V 


PUBLIC  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
feel  certain  that  everyone  has  heard  of 
the  so-called  Newburgh,  N.Y.,  contro- 
versy relating  to  public  welfare. 

As  the  din  and  clamor  surrounding 
the  proposed  changes  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  welfare  in  Newburgh,  NY., 
continue,  an  examination  of  the  more 
basic  questions  that  Newburgh  raises 
seems  worth  while.  Four  months  ago, 
Newburgh,  a  small-sized  and  rather  typi- 
cal American  city,  was  little  known. 
Now  it  has  emerged  as  the  confused  and 
often  perplexing  symbol  around  which 
differing  concepts  of  what  is  decent  and 
humane  are  debated  and  fought  over. 
Newburgh  has  become — in  a  sen.se  like 
Berlin — a  symbolic  testing  ground  of  the 
measure  of  responsibility  that  man  is 
willing  to  take  for  his  fellow  man. 

What  is  taking  place  in  Newburgh 
needs  little  further  review  here.  It  is 
well  known,  and  is  presently  being  con- 
sidered by  the  courts. 

What  Americans  must  now  explore 
and  ponder  are  the  questions  of  precisely 
what  the  obligations  are  of  a  society 
which  is  ostensibly  affluent,  toward  indi- 
viduals whose  own  effort  and  means  have 
failed  to  provide  them  with  what  we 
generally  consider  a  minimum  decent 
standard  of  life,  and  of  just  how  our 
society  can  best  fulfill  such  obligations 
as  we  may  have. 

The  American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion defines  public  welfare  as  follows: 

Public  welfare  is  that  area  of  govern- 
mental service  which  protects  Individuals 
and  families  against  potential  or  actual  soclaJ 


disaster.  Including  economic  want,  and  helps 
them  find  the  means  to  regain  economic 
and  social  self-sufflciency.  It  stands  as  a 
social  bulwark  behind  the  individual  or 
family  in  meeting  needs  which  the  commu- 
nity recognizes  as  basic  but  for  which  indi- 
vidual, family  or  voluntary  effort  have  proved 
inadequate.  It  docs  this  by  assuring  a  mini- 
mum level  of  living,  below  which  none  need 
fall;  extending  social  protection  to  those,  like 
children  or  handicapped  adults,  requiring 
special  care  because  of  their  helplessness;  and 
offering  guidance  and  specialized  service  to 
those  with  problems  which  the  community 
recognizes  to  be  at  once  serious  and  beyond 
their  immediate  power  of  personal  solution, 

Now  let  me  suggest  that  there  are 
many  who  mistakenly  believe,  on  the 
basis  of  the  wild  and  inaccurate  claims 
and  distorted  headlines  which  abound, 
that  the  Newburgh  reforms  are  simply 
a  way  to  improve  the  administration  of 
public  welfare  to  save  the  taxpayers  some 
money.  But  the  strongest  support  for 
Newburgh's  welfare  crackdown  comes 
from  those  who  are  attacking  the  very 
foundation  on  which  our  concepts  of 
public  welfare  and  mutual  responsibility 
are  based.  The  city  manager  of  New- 
burgh has  said: 

Social  workers  feel  society  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  people.  We  feel  the  people 
have  a  responsibility  to  society. 

He  is  proposing  to  deal  with  this  dis- 
crepancy by  attempting  to  "reorient 
their  thinking"  through  an  announced 
policy  of  what  he  calls  "thought  control." 
and  by  getting  away  from  hiring  "de- 
gree-holding caseworkers."  according  to 
a  United  Press-International  dispatch  of 
August  3.  One  of  the  newest  additions 
to  the  city  welfare  department  under  this 
new  policy  is  a  former  Orange  County 
deputy  sheriff  who  was  previously  a 
military  police  officer. 

Does  this  sound  like  enlightened  re- 
form? Is  this  the  road  a  civilized  society 
should  be  taking  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems that  industrialization  and  urban- 
ization leave  in  their  wake? 

The  substitution  of  police  methods  for 
welfare  methods,  and  police  personnel 
for  trained  welfare  workers  will  solve 
nothing,  but  will  only  causes  greater  ills. 
Limiting  relief  payments  to  3  months 
a  year  for  any  one  family  is  not  likely 
to  be  the  key  to  building  character.  In- 
creased crime  rates  would  be  a  more 
probable  result.  Instead  of  cutting 
down  on  our  welfare  activities  and  sub- 
stituting retribution,  we  need  to  do  more 
to  harness  American  ingenuity  to  find 
constructive  means  of  alleviating  and 
eliminating  poverty  and  dependency. 

The  Newburgh  philosophy  of  punish- 
ment for  poverty  seems  to  a.ssume  that 
poverty  is  a  matter  of  personal  guilt. 
And  yet.  surely  it  must  be  clear  that  in 
our  complicated  industrial  society,  no 
man's  destiny  is  entirely  in  his  own 
hands. 

Is  it  the  fault  of  the  unemployed  We.<>t 
Virginia  miner  that  gas  and  fuel  oil 
have  become  the  major  source  of  Ameri- 
can energy,  reducing  mine  employment 
in  that  State  from  more  than  116.000 
workers  just  13  years  ago  to  less  than 
43.000  today? 

Are  we  to  condemn  the  55-year-old 
machinist   who   had   not  found   steady 
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work  m  over  3  years  after  his  factory-  was 
automated  and  half  its  employees  laid 
off 

Is  the  electrician  whose  plant  closed 
down  to  be  declared  personally  inade- 
(luate  if  he  cannot  find  work  in  a  town 
where  thousands  of  others  are  in  the 
same  spot  as  he? 

.■\nd  what  about  the  migrant  fann- 
worker.  all  too  often  exploited,  engaged 
in  backbreakmg  labor,  excluded  from  the 
benefits  of  almost  all  social  legislation, 
uneducated  and  unskilled,  earning  the 
lowest  wage  in  America  and  employed 
less  than  half  of  the  days  of  the  year; 
just  what  do  we  gain  by  denying  to  him 
and  to  his  children  who  work  beside 
him — what  do  we  gain  by  denying  them 
a  few  dollars  in  relief  pajinents^ 

There  are  many  cures  for  poverty 
Punishment  is  not  one  of  them. 

Neither  is  anything  accomplished  by 
cutting  off  assistance  to  a  woman  who 
has  borne  a  second  child  out  of  wedlock. 
And  there  is  no  way  to  reconcile  this 
attempt  to  visit  upon  a  child  the  sins  of 
the  parent  with  democracy's  special  obli- 
gation to  provide  to  children  equality 
of  opportunity  for  healthy  growth  and 
development.  As  the  Washington  Post 
has^  pointed  out.  if  the  relief  program 
contribute.^;  m  any  way  to  the  illegitimacy 
problem,  it  is  through  its  inadequacies. 
When  in  Washington.  DC.  relief  grants 
fell  22  percent  short  of  basic  shelter  and 
food  needs,  it  is  reported  that  mothers 
sometimes  did  enter  into  illicit  relation- 
.ships — but  in  return  for  the  bag  of  gro- 
ceries which  they  needed  today,  not  for 
the  paltry  paym.ents  that  might  be  forth- 
coming if  an  infant  were  born  9  months 
hence. 

Surely  there  are  more  effective  ways  to 
meet  this  problem  than  to  threaten  the 
termination  of  pav-ments  that  in  most 
cases  mean  the  difference  between  nour- 
i.«;hment  and  hunger  for  small  children. 
The  District  of  Columbia  Public  Welfare 
Department  recently  launched  a  pro- 
gram to  train  unmarried  mothers  and 
help  them  to  find  employment.  Of  the 
first  group  of  32  women  in  the  project. 
27  of  those  who  were  on  relief  less  than 
6  months  earlier  are  self-supporting  to- 
day. 

So  the  answer  appears  to  be.  at  least 
in  part,  to  provide  some  continuing  care 
together  with  programs  for  retraining. 
When  I  served  as  mayor  of  my  city  of 
Minneapolis,  a  training  and  rehabilita- 
tion division  was  established  in  the 
department  of  public  welfare.  In  very 
short  order— in  a  few  week.-^. — we  were 
able  to  take  most  of  the  cases  which 
were  what  we  called  chronic  relief  cases 
and  provide  gainful  employment,  at  least 
part  time,  for  many  member.^;  of  the 
families.  I  think  it  is  in  this  kind  of 
effort  that  a  constructive  approach  is 
made. 

This  kind  of  enlightened  approach  is 
not  only  morally  more  appealing.  It  is 
sound  economically.  These  women  and 
their  children  are  no  longer  a  tax  bur- 
den. And  we  can  hope  that  as  a  result 
of  the  humane  treatment  and  compas- 
sionate understanding  that  they  have 
received,  they  are  less  of  a  burden  to 
themselves. 


Social  workers  and  welfare  officials 
throughout  the  country  know — the  evi- 
dence is  clear— that  hardly  anyone  with 
other  alternatives  available  to  him 
chooses  to  hve  as  a  public  charge.  How 
else  could  you  explain  that  when,  last 
month,  the  city  of  New  York  announced 
50  job  openings  for  cleaning  women  at 
pay  which  ranged  to  a  maximum  of  $53 
a  week,  the  hne  for  those  50  jobs  began 
to  form  3  days  before  the  announced 
day  of  filing,  and  the  applicants  for 
tho.se  50  jobs  numbered  1,742  on  the 
first  day. 

I  think  that  is  a  living  reply  to  those 
who  say  that  people  who  are  on  relief 
do  not  want  to  work.  Here  was  an  in- 
stance where  50  jobs  were  announced  in 
a  very  low-paid  occupation,  in  hard 
work,  with  a  maximum  pay  of  $53  a 
week,  which  surely  is  not  a  living  wage. 
For  the  50  jobs,  on  the  first  day  there 
were  1,742  applicants  Will  those  who 
are  critics  explain  that  away 

No.  the  vast  majority  of  Americans, 
in  Newburgh  as  elsewhere,  would  prefer 
to  work  rather  than  be  on  rehef.  For 
those  not  in  a  position  to  provide  for 
themselves,  punishment  and  harassment 
are  no  solutions.  Neither  a  monthly 
muster  of  welfare  recipients,  including 
the  blmd.  the  iame.  and  the  halt,  at 
police  stations,  nor  mug  shots,  nor  de- 
nial of  relief  after  moral  transgression. 
will  help  to  bring  those  who  have  slipped 
to  the  bottom  of  the  heap  out  of  their 
morass.  Instead,  we  must  find  and  cor- 
rect the  defects  m  our  social  organiza- 
tion that  have  contributed  to  the  misery 
of  many,  and  we  must  provide  to  indi- 
viduals the  services  that  will  enable  them 
to  become  self-sufficient  wherever  that 
is  possible. 

If  we  as  a  Nation  are  sincere  in  our 
belief  in  the  sanctity  and  dignity  of  each 
individual  human  being,  and  if — as  is 
most  assuredly  the  case — we  have  the 
means  whereby  we  can  make  certain 
that  all  can  be  free  of  the  bondage  of 
needless  fear  and  deprivation,  then  sure- 
ly nothing  less  will  do.  Let  us  remember 
that  never  has  it  been  more  true  than  it 
\7y  in  the  complex  industrial  society  in 
which  we  live  today,  that  no  man  is  an 
island  unto  himself.  Let  us  not  lose  sight 
of  our  democratic  conviction  that  the  in- 
dividual is  the  source  of  community 
strength.  And  let  us  not  forget  tha^  the 
citizen  and  the  State  have  mutual  obliga- 
tions: "The  citizen  to  make  his  highest 
contribution  to  his  own  and  the  commu- 
nity welfare:  the  St.at<^  to  assist  him  in 
that  effort  and  sustain  him  in  time  of 
need" — from  American  Public  Welfare 
Association.  "Essentials  of  Pubhc  Wel- 
fare." 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  by 
James  O'Gara  entitled  "Welfare  a  la 
Newburgh."  which  appeared  in  Com- 
monweal magazine  of  August  25;  a  state- 
ment of  the  American  Public  Welfare 
Association  Board  in  regard  to  the  New- 
burgh public  welfare  proposals;  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  of 
August  16  entitled  "Penalizing  Misery", 
and  an  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  August  6  by  Eve  Edstrom  titled 


'Newburgh  Is  a  Mirror  Reflecting  on  Us 

All." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Commonweal.  Aug  25.  1961) 

Weltajie  a  la  Newburgh 

(By  James  OGara) 

For  years  Newburgh,  NY.,  was  associated 
in  my  mind  with  the  spirit  of  Christian 
charity,  simply  because  there  used  to  be  a 
Catholic  Worker  farm  nearby.  Now  that  the 
town  is  receiving  national  fame — or  notor- 
iety— for  its  'get  tough"  welfare  iK>ncy.  I 
find  It  hard  to  think  of  it  as  a  prime  symbol 
of  civic  know-nothingism  But  that  Is  about 
all  Newburgh's  celebrated  crackdown  on 
"loafers"  and  "relief  chislers  '  amounts  to,  I 
think. 

Newburgh  does  have  its  problems  What 
.American  city  these  days  does  not?  But 
in  recent  weeks  city  ofliclals  have  coiosistent- 
!y  tried  to  creat*  the  impression  that  wel- 
fare is  Newburgh's  major  problem  and  that 
this  would  largely  disappear  (a)  if  southern 
Negroes  did  not  come  North  for  the  purpose 
of  going  on  relief,  and  (b)  if  able-bodied  wel- 
fare recipients  were  ferreted  out  and  put  to 
work.  And  in  the  process  constant  refer- 
ences to  "an  influx  from  the  South,"  a  "re- 
lief class,"  "disease,  crime,  and  illegitimacy" 
have  to  my  mind  blatantly  encouraged  antl- 
Neero  bias. 

Pressed  by  reporters  for  facts  which  would 
Justify  Newburgh's  crusade,  the  city  man- 
ager has  resorted  to  some  fast  and  fancy 
statistics.  Unfortunately  for  his  case,  his 
figures  either  do  not  support  his  arguments 
or  are  shortly  thereafter  exposed  as  inac- 
curate and  misleading.  Indeed,  it  now  turns 
out  that  even  the  statistics  for  the  im- 
partial report  which  began  Newburgh's 
crackdown  were  supplied  by  the  city  man- 
.'iger  and  in  fact  that  the  report  Itself  was 
written  by  him. 

To  me  one  of  the  most  distressing  things 
about  the  Newburgh  situation  has  been  the 
way  city  officials  have  harped  on  the  ques- 
tion of  immorality  and  illegitimacy  among 
those  on  the  relief  rolls.  Desertion"  remains 
the  poor  man's  divorce,  white  or  black,  and 
there  are  on  every  city's  welfare  rolls  desert- 
ed mothers  and  children  born  out  of  legal 
wedlock.  I  presume  Newburgh  is  no  excep- 
tion, but  I  see  no  excuse  for  the  statements 
its  officials  have  made. 

In  these  cases,  the  children's  welfare 
should  be  paramount.  If  the  mother's  day- 
to-day  conduct  imperils  the  moral  well-be- 
ing of  her  children,  it  is  now  and  has  alwavs 
been  possible  for  city  officials  in  Newburgh 
to  have  the  children  placed  in  foster  homes 
But  to  suggest  that  this  should  be  standard 
practice  in  what  usually  amount  to  com- 
mon-law marriages  strikes  me  as  cruel  and 
bad  public  policy,  .ind  the  truth  is  that 
there  are  not  in  Newburgh  or  most  cities 
fost^'r  homes  available  for  all  the  children, 
letTltimate  and  otherwise,  who  already  need 
care 

Family  disorganization  and  economic 
hardship  tend  to  come  together,  and  the 
problem  of  illegitimacy  is  a  delicate  and 
complex  one.  No  one  has  an  illogitlmate 
child  in  order  to  collect  $17  50  a  month  from 
the  city  of  Newburgh.  and  surely  no  one  be- 
lieves that  intimidation  or  starvation  will 
solve  the  problem. 

Despite  a  barrage  of  contradictory  and  mis- 
leading statements,  certain  facts  have  by 
now  become  clear  about  the  Newburgh  situa- 
tion. For  one  thine,  city  officials  have  been 
completely  unable  to  show  that  there  has 
been  any  great  influx  of  southern  Negroes 
onto  the  relief  rolls,  and  in  fact  white  people 
constitute  the  majority  of  those  receiving 
welfare  assistance  For  another,  most  of 
those  who  receive  public  assistance  are  either 
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children  or  those  who  are  either  too  old  or 
too  sick  to  care  for  themselves.  And  finally, 
despite  Mr.  Mitchell,  there  Is  absolutely  no 
evidence  to  support  the  claim  that  the  wel- 
fare lists  are  crowded  with  able-bodied  men 
who  ought  to  be  put  to  work. 

Tills  last  notion  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
great  middle-class  myths.  Any  welfare  pro- 
pram  is  bound  to  have  some  abuses,  and  I 
don't  doubt  that  Newburgh  will  manage  to 
find  some  if  it  keeps  trying.  But  so  far  Its 
much-vaunted  search  of  the  relief  rolls  has 
turned  up  one  able-bodied  man — a  one- 
eyed  apprentice  steelworker  who  was  laid 
of!  some  months  ago,  was  later  a  patient  in 
a  mental  hospital,  then  lost  out  on  a  Job 
because  he  had  to  care  for  his  five  children 
while  his  wife  was  hospitalized  with  pneu- 
monia. Furthermore,  to  drive  the  point 
home,  the  man  is  white  and  was  born  and 
raised  in  Newburgh.  City  Manager  Mitchell 
will  have  to  do  better  than  that,  I  think. 

The  Newburgh  commissioner  of  public 
welfare  resigned  his  post  in  protest  weeks 
ago.  The  job  was  then  removed  from  civil 
service  status  to  make  its  future  occupants 
directly  responsible  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  the 
post  was  filled  by  a  former  football  coach 
whose  chief  qualiflcafon  seems  to  be  that  he 
agrees  with  his  new  boss  and  has  absolutely 
no  training  in  social  work.  Now  Newburgh 
is  searching  for  caseworkers  who  reject  what 
Mr.  Mitchell  calls  the  prevailing  welfare 
philosophy  and  who  will  successfully  imple- 
ment his  "get  tough"  program,  which  in- 
cludes the  power  to  limit  a.^sistance  to  3 
months  of  the  year  and  to  bar  migrants. 
Some  crusade. 

No  one  wants  chiselers  or  loafers  on  the  re- 
lief rolls.  But  what  Newburgh  is  doing  is 
not  a  crackdown  on  chiselers;  it  is  psycho- 
logical warfare  waged  against  those  who  are 
least  able  to  defend  themselves. 


[From  the  Washington   Post,   Aug.   16,    1961] 
Pen.^lizing    Misery 

The  essential  meanness  animating  the 
Newburgh,  N.Y.,  welfare  program  is  now 
thoroughly  disclosed.  City  Manager  Joseph 
Mitchell  has  announced  that  as  a  means  of 
policing  relief  cases  all  persons  receiving  aid 
will  henceforth   be  photographed. 

H:us  Mr.  Mitchell  thought  of  tattooing  or 
branding,  we  wonder.  These  are  at  once 
more  permanent  and  more  reliable  methods 
of  Identification;  and  they  have  the  virtue 
at  the  same  time  of  makmg  the  receipt  of 
relief  seem  even  more  humiliating  and  un- 
attractive. A  black  "U"' — standing  for  "Un- 
fortunate"— could  be  blazoned  on  the  fore- 
head of  men  unable  to  find  employment, 
while  a  scarlet  A  would,  of  course,  be  the 
appropriate  emblem  for  any  woman  bearing 
an  illegitimate  child. 

For  all  Mr.  Mitchell's  fuming,  he  seems  to 
have  been  unable  to  prociiice  any  qualified 
victims.  As  Eve  Edstrom  astringently  re- 
ported In  this  newspaper  recently,  the  city 
manager's  assertions  that  Newburgh's  relief 
rolls  included  many  able-bodied  shirkers, 
many  "undesirable  newcomers,"  and  many 
fraudtilent  claimants  have  been  unsupported 
by  specific  cases. 

Newburgh.  like  so  many  other  cities  today, 
has  its  share  of  unemplriyed.  of  helpless  and 
hopeless  indigents.  They  cannot  be  wafted 
away  by  threats  to  punish  them  for  their 
misery.  They  are  human  beings;  and  thus 
their  fellow  hvimans  can  never  ignore  their 
claim  to  common  humanity. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  6,   19611 

Newbl-rgh  Is  a  Mirror  Reflecting  on  Us  All 

(By  Eve  Edstrom) 

The  time  was  ripe  for  Newburgh,  N.Y.,  to 
happen. 

In  towns  and  cities  throughout  the  Nation, 
costs  of  municipal  services  have  been  going 
up,   up,   and  up.     But   most  aggravating   to 


the  American  taxpayer  has  been  the  mount- 
ing cost  of  public  relief. 

In  the  three  decades  since  this  Natloa 
adopted  Its  public  welfare  programs,  the 
rank  and  file  ta.xpayer  never  has  accepted 
the  notion  that  anyoiie  need  live  on  the 
dole. 

And  so  when  Newburgh  announced  it* 
crackdown  on  welfare  chiselers,  reaction  wa«, 
enormous.  Newburgh  was  seized  upon  aftj 
an  example  of  how  to  cut  back  mountina 
relief  costs  and  teach  a  lesson  to  ne'er-do»! 
wells. 

In  newspapers,  in  town  halls,  in  forumfi 
across  the  Nation,  the  Newburgh  story  be- 
came tlie  focus  of  a  debate  that  grew  morei 
emotional,  more  politically  charged,  as  each, 
day  passed.  As  if  by  a  Pavlov  dog  reaction, 
conservatives  grabbed  the  issue  as  animui 
nition  for  their  particular  outlook  on  the 
world;  liberals,  with  the  same  conditioned 
reflex,  sensed  the  need  to  rally  in  opposition, 

An  examination  was  begun  of  the  facts  bei 
hind  the  words.  And  with  that  closer  look; 
came  a  singular  discovery:  in  the  3  weeka 
since  its  welfare  crusade  began,  NewburgU 
has  been  unable  to  find  one  able-bodiedl 
male  to  put  to  work. 

That  fact,  and  others  like  it.  began  to  glv^ 
a  different  complexion  to  the  Newburgfcl 
case. 

F.\CT    SHEET 

.A.ny  discussion  of  Newb-argh  must  tak€ 
into  consideration  both  the  claims  of  New-> 
burgh  City  Manager  Joseph  Mitchell  and 
the  facts  as  developed  by  New  York  Statq 
officials.    These  are; 

Claim:  Newburgh  welfare  rolls  Include 
many  able-bodied  recipients  who  should 
work  for  their  relief  checks.  Mitchell  estl* 
mated  that  these  men  could  be  drawn  from 
at  least  60  families.  j 

Fact:  One  man.  a  white,  unemployed  steeli 
worker  who  is  a  native  of  Newburgh.  wae 
considered  able  to  work.  But  he  was  excused 
when  he  reported  for  duty  because  his  wife 
was  in  the  liospital  and  there  was  no  onp 
to  care  for  their  five  children.  This  abltf 
bodied  man,  incidentally,  has  one  eye. 

The  ab.sence  of  any  appreciable  number 
of  able-bodied  males  on  relief  since 
Mitchell's  crackdown  began  squares  with  the 
facts  as  they  existed  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  controversial  welfare  code.  For  exj- 
ample.  in  July  1960,  only  one  man  was  eva\- 
ployed  under  Newburgh's  work  relietf 
program.  Despite  national  publicity  creditp 
ing  Mitchell  with  seeking  to  put  "relieif 
chiselers'  to  work.  Newburgh  had  had  ^ 
work  relief  program  for  some  time. 

Claim-  Newbtirgh's  relief  rolls  are  loaded 
with  undesirable  newcomers — migrants  froth 
the  South — who  came  to  this  Hudson  Rive^ 
Valley  city  to  get  on  relief. 

Fact:  In  all  of  1960,  exactly  $205  was  paid 
by  Newburgh  to  newcomers  on  home  relief, 
the  category  of  local  aid  for  Joblesj  famllie*. 
Furthermore,  New  York  State  reimburse^ 
Newbursjh  in  full  for  that  expenditure. 

During  that  year,  no  pa>-ments  were  madje 
to  newcomers  on  aid  to  dependent  chlldreti 
rolls,  the  category  of  aid  for  families  who^ 
fathers  are  dead,  have  deserted  them,  or  are 
incapacitated.  For  all  categories  of  aid,  in- 
cluding paj-ments  to  the  aged,  Newburgh 
paid  only  $1,395  to  newcomers  in  the  last  2 
years. 

Claim:  With  5  percent  of  Newburghfs 
31,000  residents  on  relief,  the  city  Is  suffeaf- 
ing  from  an  unusually  heavy  welfare  burdeafi. 
Fact:  The  percentage  of  Newburgh's  popu- 
lation on  relief  in  1960  was  2  9  percent,  the 
lowest  percentage  of  five  comparable  cities 
and  a  percentage  which  was  below  the  state- 
wide average.  Although  41  of  the  State's  65 
welfare  districts  qualified  for  special  welfa4e 
aid  because  home  relief  payments  were  made 
to  more  than  1  percent  of  the  population 
last   year,  Newburgh  was  not  among  thein. 


Claim:  It  was  necessary  to  muster  welfare 
recipients  at  police  stations  because  of  the 
existence  of  possible  fraud. 

Fact:  Although  practically  every  adult  who 
could  walk  was  put  tlirough  this  procedure, 
not  a  single  case  of  fraud  was  uncovered. 

THE    SYMBOL 

Despite  these  facts,  Mitphell's  charges  and 
his  program  for  Newburgh  emerged  as  a 
sjmibol  of  welfare  reform. 

Senator  B.^rry  Goldwater,  Republican,  of 
Arizona,  declared  that  every  city  should 
adopt  the  Newburgh  program  aimed  at  put- 
ting chiselers  to  work  and  denying  aid  to 
unwed  mothers.  Goldwater — voicing  the 
views  of  many — said  that  he  doesn't  want 
his  tax  money  spent  for  children  born  out 
of  wedlock  and  he  Is  tired  of  professional 
chiselers  walking  up  and  down  the  streets 
who  don't  work. 

In  similar  vein,  the  Richmond  Tlmes-Dls- 
patch,  In  applauding  that  Virginia  city's 
efforts  to  adopt  some  features  of  the  New- 
burgh plan,  editorialized  against  the  shift- 
less, slothful  parasites  who  make  careers  of 
milking  the  public. 

This  reaction  was  typical  of  that  voiced 
throughout  the  Nation.  In  counties  and 
cities  In  every  section  of  the  country,  the 
public  was  told  that  those  on  relief  live  the 
life  of  Riley  and  this  must  stop.  Short  shrift 
was  given  to  the  arguments  of  social  welfare 
leaders  who  Insisted  that  Newburgh  was  far 
from  a  symbol  of  welfare  reform  but  rather 
that  Its  crusade  was  a  hoax  against  the 
helpless. 

But  Charles  CoUingu-ood,  In  a  New  York 
CBS  broadcast  on  the  Newburgh  affair, 
warned  that  before  advocates  "pick  a  sym- 
bol, make  sure  that  It  really  symbolizes  what 
you  mean  it  to." 

"The  way  to  do  that  Is  to  Investigate  your 
symbol  pretty  thoroughly  In  the  beginning." 
CoUingwood  said. 

Ostensibly,  the  Newburgh  case  had  its  be- 
ginning In  the  concern  of  citizens  over  al- 
leged increases  In  welfare  rolls  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mitchell,  would  necessitate  tax 
increases  If  public  relief  was  not  cut  back. 
A  sort  of  whit«  paper  on  Newburgh's 
welfare  problems  was  drawn  up  by.  It  was 
believed,  an  Impartial  citizens  committee. 
It  was  only  late  last  month  that  Newburgh's 
press  revealed  that  City  Manager  Mitchell 
served  as  secretary  to  the  citizen's  group 
and  wrote  its  report. 

On  the  basis  of  that  report,  Newburgh's 
four  Republican  city  council  members — over 
the  strong  objections  of  Democratic  Mayor 
William  Ryan — adopted  a  stringent  13-polnt 
welfare  code,  to  be  effective  July  15. 

The  most  controversial  provisions  of  the 
code  would  cut  off  families  from  relief  after 
3  months  of  aid  In  any  given  year;  deny  relief 
to  mothers  of  Illegitimate  children  If  addi- 
tional children  are  born  out  of  wedlock  after 
the  family  has  qualified  for  relief;  require 
able-bodied  males  to  work  40  hours  weekly 
for  their  relief  checks,  and  limit  aid  for  new- 
comers to  1  or  2  weeks. 

Such  requirements  are  In  conflict  with  New 
York  State  welfare  laws.  Consequently,  New 
York  State  could  lose  Its  entire  welfare  allot- 
ment from  the  Federal  Government  because 
Federal  rules  require  a  State  welfare  program 
to  be  uniform  for  all  political  divisions.  A 
child  in  Newburgh,  in  other  words,  must  be 
treated  the  same  as  a  child  In  Albany. 

Therefore,  the  first  step  In  testing  the 
legality  of  the  Newburgh  code  was  taken  Fri- 
day when  New  York  State  sought  an  Injunc- 
tion to  block  enforcement  of  the  code. 

However,  Newburgh  has  been  unable  to 
take  any  appreciable  action  under  Its  welfare 
regulations  because,  to  date,  it  appears  that 
the  code  Is  based  on  assumptions  of  condi- 
tions that  don't  exist. 

One  of  these  assumptions,  as  stated  by  New 
York  State  Welfare  Board   Chairman  Myles 
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Amend,  w.is  that  "95  percent  of  those  on 
relief  are  lazy  bums  and  maybe  5  pert^ent  are 
decent  people  I  think  they  have  their  per- 
centages reversed." 

Amend's  statement  appears  correct  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  Newburgh's  screening  of  wel- 
fare cases  has  yet  to  produce  a  lazy  bum  to 
put  to  work. 

The  sum  total  of  Newburgh's  crackdown 
Is  this: 

Two  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  were 
urged  to  become  self-supporting.  They 
were  warned  that  if  they  bore  any  more 
cliUdern  out  of  wedlock,  their  home  environ- 
ment would  be  Bttidled  to  det^-rmlne  if  the 
children  should  continue  to  live  at  home 

One  family  receiving  160  27  a  month  in 
cash  relief  was  told  payment  would  be  m.ade 
by  voucher  until  there  wae  an  explanation 
for  the  spending  of  an  Insurance  check  re- 
ceived last  fall. 

On  the  basis  of  the  abuve  it  would  appear 
that  Rabbi  Norman  Kahan  of  Newburgh  s 
Temple  Beth  Jacob  Is  correct  when  he  slates 
the  Newburgh  relief  crackdown  Is  a  "great 
deal  to  do  about  nothing" 

But  Rabbi  Kahan,  who  Is  president  of  the 
city's  ministerial  association.  d<je6  credit  the 
Newburgh  plan  with  an  unpubilclzed  prod- 
uct    Fear. 

"People  were  afraid  they  would  be  socially 
and  economically  c*traclzed  If  they  spoke 
out  against  the  program."  he  said  "Initial 
reaction  was  definitely  reminiscent  of  Mc- 
Carthy days  and,  to  some  extent,  it  is  still 
going  on. 

"For  example  a  teacher  In  one  of  our  pub- 
lic school  classrooms  asked  how  niany  chil- 
dren belonged  to  Rabbi  Kahan 's  congrega- 
tion. After  the  children  raised  their  hands. 
the  teacher  said;  'Your  Rabbi  is  wrong  He 
Is  condoning  the  behavior  of  immoral  women 
and.  as  a  man  of  the  cloth,  he  should  favor 
morality."  " 

Such  statements  .<;tem  from  the  widespread 
belief  that  relief  grants  are  "bonuses  for 
illegitimacy.'  that  they  encourage  Illicit  sex 
behavior. 

"It  is  not  moral  to  finance  b.-wstardy,"  said 
Newburgh  City  Manager  Mitchell  In  justify- 
ing his   program 

But  figures  available  at  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  show  that 
It  Is  not  the  relief  rolls  that  are  spawning 
this  NaTit)n's  Illegitimate?  children. 

Eighty-seven  percent  of  this  country  s 
illegitimate  children  are  supported  by  par- 
ents, relatives,  or  by  sources  other  than  pub- 
lic relief.  Only  13  percent  are  beneficiaries 
of  the  Federal-State  relief  grant  programs  In 
operation  In  the  50  States. 
•  And  if  the  relief  program  contributes  In 
any  way  to  the  Illegitimacy  problem.  It  is 
through  the  ii.adequacles — and  not  the  ade- 
quacies— of  relief  payments. 
{~  In   Washington,   for   example,   when   relief 

" ^     grants  fell  22  percent  short  of  basic  shelter 
Z^    and  food  needs,  the  "grocery  bag  baby"  be- 
I     came  a  common  phrase. 

This  phrase  developed  because  mothers 
sometimes  entered  into  Illicit  relationships 
in  return  f.ir  a  bag  of  groceries  TTie.<ie 
mothers  were  motivated  by  tlie  thought  of 
food  today,  not  payments  for  babies  9 
months  hence. 

Even  so,  the  majority  of  families  on  relief 
In  Wa.shington  and  the  majority  of  families 
on  relief  in  Newburgh — 80  to  90  percent  by 
City  Manager  Mitchell's  own  estimate's — do 
not  have  Illegitimate  children. 

It  Is  politically  unwi.se  to  suggest  that  the 
blind,  disabled  or  aged  be  denied  relief,  be- 
cause such  people  appeal  to  our  basic  desire 
.J.,  to  be  humane.  Similarly,  It  Is  unwise  to 
suggest  that  relief  be  denied  to  hungry.  In- 
nocent children. 

But  denial  in  the  latter  instance  becomes 
palatable  to  the  public  when  justified  on  the 
grounds  that  either  the  children  s  father  is 
a  "lazy  bum"  or  that  the  mother  Is  an  "im- 


moral woman."  It  Is  then  that  the  desire 
to  be  humane  la  overshadowed  by  the  Amer- 
ican belief  that  anyone  worth  his  salt  should 
earn  his  keep. 

This  Is  the  basic  conflict  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  welfare  programs  today — 
and  It  Is  this  conflict  that  the  Newburgh 
case  has  publicized. 

But  the  moUvations  behind  City  Manager 
Mit^rhell's  actions  in  the  Newburgh  ccise  are 
m-ire  difficult  to  assesa. 

He  has  issued  nianerous  conflicting  state- 
ments. For  example,  he  said  that  unless  the 
welfare  code  was  adopted,  Newburgh's  citi- 
zens faced  a  tax  Increase  But  after  the  code 
was  enacted,  he  still  maintained  that  tax 
Ir.i-reaseg  were  neces-sary. 

Similarly,  Mitchell  Issued  a  statement  re- 
flecting a  sizable  drop  In  relief  cases  In  June, 
but  then  the  figures  were  retracted  and  only 
a  nominal  drop  was  shown. 

To  this  reporter,  Mitchell  said  that  tax  in- 
creases probably  would  not  be  needed  be- 
cause both  the  welfare  code  and  publicity 
concerning  it  cau.sed  appreciable  reductions 
in  welfare  cases.  In  1960.  he  said,  dependent 
children's  cases  rose  from  90  in  January  to 
116  in  June,  while  in  1961  they  decreased 
from  160  in  January  to  119  in  June. 

Mayor  Ryan  points  out  that  welfare  com- 
parisons normally  are  made  on  a  month -by- 
month  basis.  In  the  above  instance,  both 
the  January  and  June  flpures  for  1961  are 
higher  than  fiir  previous  years 

Initially,  Mitchell  also  annotinced  that  his 
13-point  code  represented  only  the  begin- 
ning of  measures  to  curb  welfare  costs.  But 
a  few  days  later,  he  said  that  Newburgh 
wotiid  proceed  slowly  under  the  code. 

However,  Mitchell  has  remained  consistent 
in  stating  that  he  always  has  been  a  Republi- 
can  and    "a   conservative   in    my   thinking  " 

And  caught  up  in  the  Newburgh  contro- 
versy with  Mitchell  are  the  two  men  who 
may  well  be  rivals  for  the  1964  Republican 
Party  presidential  nomination. 

Senator  Goldwater,  unchallenged  leader 
of  the  Republican  Party's  rightwing.  first 
entered  the  Newburgh  picture  by  writing  a 
letter  to  Mitchell  expressing  admiration  for 
hl.m  and  his  program  Sub.sequently,  when 
Mlt<-hell  visited  in  Washington  July  18,  he 
had  a  much-publicized  meeting  with  Gold- 
water. 

TTiis  caused  many  newspapers  to  criticize 
GoLDWA-rER  fur  interfering  in  a  local  situation 
involving  New  York  Gov.  Nelson  A  Rocke- 
feller, who  is  the  unchallenged  leader  of  the 
Republican  Party's  liberal  wing  Gold- 
WA-TER,  In  a  letter  to  Rockefeller,  declared  he 
had  no  intention  of  "taking  political  shots 
at  you" 

Mitchell,  however,  has  continued  to  em- 
barrass  the   Rockefeller   administration. 

What  Mitchell,  a  native  of  Chevy  Chase. 
Md  ,  hopes  to  gain  from  his  many  state- 
ments— other  than  continuing  national  pub- 
licity— is  anybody's  guess. 

But  the  furor  he  has  caused  not  only  will 
be  felt  in  many  communities  for  a  long  time 
but  In  the  Nation's  Capital  as  well  The 
basic  issue  in  the  Newburgh  case  Is  not 
whether  It  is  a  hoax  but  whether  It  is  not 
time  to  reexamine  this  Nation's  welfare 
policies. 

E^en  the  friends  of  public  welfare  pro- 
grams observe  that  they  perpetuate  depend- 
ency, that  measures  enacted  30  years  apo 
are  no  answer  to  conditions  as  they  exist 
today.  And  neither  are  the  hit-and-miss 
solutions  being  tried  in  some  communities. 

That  is  why  the  Kennedy  administration 
is  reviewing  the  Nation's  relief  program. 


Statement   of  the   American   PfBi.ic    Wel- 
fare Association  Board  Re  the  Newburgh 
PvbLic     Welfare     Pbopcjsals.     Aucdst     1 1 
1961 

Abrupt  termination  or  refusal  of  assisUnce 
to  persons  who  do  not  have  any  source  of 


Income,  as  proposed  In  Newburgh,  NY  . 
can  only  lead  to  severe  health  problems, 
crime,  and  other  social  evils  wh^ch  will 
greatly  increase  total  costs  to  the  community. 
Public  efforts  to  deal  humanely.  prac*ically, 
and  economically  with  human  need  are  being 
damaged  beyond  measure  by  a  flood  of  mis- 
information and  Inaccurate  comments  o:i 
this  situation. 

The  American  Public  Welfare  .\ssociatio:-i 
has  always  sought  and  advocated  improve- 
ments in  the  administration  of  public  wel- 
fare programs.  Sound  improvements,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  accomplished  by  arbitrary 
and  punitive  regulations  such  as  those  pro- 
posed by  the  city  of  Newburgh. 

Chiseling  is  not  a  major  problem  in  public 
welfare.  Approximately  90  percent  of  a'.l 
public  assistance  cases  in  the  United  States 
Involve  the  aged,  the  disabled,  the  blind,  the 
sick,  and  children  under  18  years  of  age  and 
those  who  take  care  of  them.  Although 
there  are  som.e  individuals  on  the  public 
assistance  rolls  who  are  able  bodied,  most  of 
these  are  poorly  educated,  poorly  trained, 
and  suffer  from  other  handicaps. 

To  help  tliese  people  become  self-support- 
ing and  sclf-sufBclent  requires  adequate  staff 
which  is  able  to  give  skilled  services  to  en- 
able these  recipients  to  become  employable, 
and  services  to  help  them  find  employment. 

The  board  reaffirms  several  specific  legis- 
lative objective?  established  as  policy  of  the 
association,  which  apply  to  the  Newburgh 
proposals.  One  is  "the  circumstances  of  a 
child's  birth  or  the  suitability  of  the  family 
environment  should  not  t>e  factors  in  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  assistance,  but  should 
be  dealt  with  through  appropriate  social 
services  and  judicial  processes"  Denying 
the  necessities  of  life  to  mothers  who  have  a 
second  illegitimate  child,  as  proposed  under 
the  Newburgh  plan,  will  compoimd  the 
problem.  As  the  association's  objectives 
state:  "Democracy  has  a  special  obligation 
to  assure  to  all  the  Nation's  children  full 
and  equitable  opportunity  for  family  life, 
healthy  growth,  and  maximum  utilization  of 
their  poteritiallttes  "  In  some  instances 
foster  care  is  necessary  Indiscriminate  re- 
moval of  illegitimate  children  from  their 
mothers,  however,  and  placement  of  them 
in  an  institution  or  a  foster  home  may  not 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  child  and 
would  greatly  increase  the  cost  to  the  com- 
munity  for   their  care. 

Work-for-relief  opportunities  at  prevail- 
ing wages,  and  not  competitive  with  private 
industry,  should  be  available  to  able-bodied 
recipients  for  whom  Jobs  cannot  be  found 
within  a  reasonable  time.  This  does  not 
mean  the  operation  of  public  works  programs 
by  welfare  departments,  but  rather  the  as- 
signment of  workers  to  projects  not  other- 
wise provided  for  by  municipal  or  State 
funds.  There  will  be  no  advantage  to  the 
community  in  curtailing  employment  for 
other  residents  by  work-for-relief  projects. 

The  fact  that  segments  of  today's  economy 
in  both  industry  and  agriculture  cannot 
function  without  a  mobile  population  must 
be  recognized.  Sii^ce  population  movemdnt 
is  essential  to  the  economy,  assistance  when 
necessary  cannot  logically  be  denied  on  the 
basis  of  residence  requirements  The  asso- 
ciation's position  in  Its  legislative  objectives 
Is  that  public  welfare  services  should  be 
available  to  people  "without  regard  to  resi- 
dence, settlement,  citizenship  requ.ren>eni.s, 
or  circumstances   of  birth." 


POLmCAL  SITUATION  IN  BRAZIL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  in 
mind  saying  a  word,  if  I  may,  and  I  espe- 
cially wish  to  say  it  in  the  presence  of  the 
majority  whip,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota !  Mr.  HuMPHRiTi],  about  the  grave 
constitutional  crisis  which  the  people  of 
Brazil  face  at  this  moment. 
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From  the  latest  news,  we  think  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  considerable  concern 
in  the  Congress  of  Brazil  with  respect  to 
presidential  succession.  There  is  some 
danger  with  respect  to  what  action  may 
be  taken  internally  by  the  military  au- 
thorities of  Brazil.  The  Vice  President 
of  Brazil  is  F>oised  in  Paris.  He  actually 
has  not  returned  to  Brazil.  The  acting 
President  is  the  President  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  entertained 
Brazilian  parliamentarians  here  in  this 
Chamber.  In  fact,  I  have  entertained 
tliem  personally.  They  are  men  and 
women  like  ourselves,  with  a  very  real 
sense  and  awareness  of  the  problems  of 
parliaments  and  the  processes  of  orderly 
government. 

I  am  sure  we  know  that  Brazil,  like  its 
counterpart  in  Africa.  Nigeria,  represents 
not  only  the  largest  population  in  a 
country  on  its  continent,  as  does  Nigeria 
on  its  continent,  but  also  they  are  the 
bastions  of  America  fighting  for  freedom 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Brazil  has 
about  half  the  population  of  South 
America,  and  is,  by  all  odds,  the  great 
hope  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  I 
think  at  the  very  least  we  should  do  two 
things.  We  would  not  dream  of  doing 
anything  at  such  a  delicate  and  tense 
time  which  would  make  complications 
for  ourselves  or  our  Government,  but 
certainly  a  parliamentarian,  or  a  group 
of  parliamentarians  like  this,  could  ex- 
press our  sympathy,  our  understanding, 
our  solidarity  with  the  parilamentarians 
of  another  country  that  is  having  a  seri- 
ous crisis  involving  their  authority  and 
position  as  a  parliamentarian  body, 
representing  a  great  people  like  the 
Brazilian  people.     And  I  wish  to  do  that. 

Second,  I  think  it  would  be  appropri- 
ate, too,  turning  ourselves  toward  the 
United  States,  to  hope  that  either  today, 
or  tomorrow,  or  the  next  day,  but  not 
too  long  from  today,  something  might 
come,  through  the  majority  leader  or  the 
majority  whip,  or  the  Secretary  of  State, 
or  the  President,  which  would  indicate 
that  the  United  States  is  abreast  of  this 
situation. 

Here  are  two  situations  which  have  oc- 
curred in  recent  months,  one  in  Cuba 
and  now  in  Brazil,  in  which  there  could 
easily  be  a  feeling  that  we  were  caught 
flatfooted,  that  we  were  unheeding,  that 
we  were  not  aware  of  the  jwssibility  that 
Janio  Quadros  could  resign,  just  as  we 
did  not  envision — at  least  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  question — 
that  Castro  could  turn  Communist-ori- 
ented with  the  tremendous  problems  that 
are  involved. 

Before  I  made  these  remarks,  which 
are  essentially  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
dressing a  message  of  sympathy,  a  mes- 
sage of  affection,  a  message  of  solidar- 
ity to  our  colleagues  in  the  Brazilian 
Parliament,  I  got  a  copy  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  77,  which  tlie  majority  lead- 
er has  talked  about  many  times.  This 
resolution  happens  to  be  sponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr.  Mc- 
Carthy], but  it  has  the  same  general 
idea  of  there  being  some  oversight  by  the 
Congress  of  the  basic  intelligence  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States  so  far  as  cur 
external  policy  is  concerned.     It  is  this 


kind  of  incident,  where  we  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  our  Government  is 
abreast  of  the  situation,  and  fully  pre- 
pared, for  whatever  eventuality  may  take 
place,  to  take  its  proper  part  in  helpiiyi 
a  sister  republic  like  Brazil  in  a  veiT 
grave  crisis.  There  should  be  a  word  of 
reassurance  to  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try. 

I  hope  I  have  made  clear  that  I  am 
not  criticizing  the  President  or  this  ad- 
ministration. Perhaps  this  is  not  the 
moment  to  do  it.  I  would  understand 
why  this  would  not  be  the  moment.  But 
at  least  here  in  the  Senate,  where  we 
have  a  tremendous  opportunity  to  be- 
speak the  voice  of  the  people,  I  do  be- 
speak two  things:  One.  our  sympathy, 
solidarity,  and  support  for  the  parlia- 
mentarians who  are  in  a  very  difficult 
situation  in  Brazil:  and,  second,  the 
question,  in  our  own  country,  Were  wc 
ready  for  this?  Did  we  know  what  was 
occurring''  Were  we  prepared':'  Did  we 
have  a  position  or  are  we  developing  one 
which  will  be  constructive  and  appro- 
priate to  such  a  situation'^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wfll 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  wholeheartedly 
with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  in  reference  to  expressing  our 
sympathy  for.  as  well  as  our  good  wishes 
for,  the  members  of  the  Brazilian  Con- 
gress as  they  search  for  an  appropriate 
con.stitutional  answer  to  the  difficult 
situation  which  faces  their  great  coun- 
try upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Quadras 
from  the  of&ce  of  the  Presidency 

This  is  a  vei-\'  serious  situation  for  the 
people  of  Brazil,  for  the  people  of  the 
Western  Hemi.'^phere,  and  for  the  pro- 
grams and  policies  we  have  been  look- 
ing forward  to  pursuing  in  what  we  call 
the  alliance  for  progress.  It  is  indeed  a 
very  serious  situation  for  the  whole  fr 
world. 

I  know,  as  the  Senator  from  New  YofI 
so  well  stated,  that  th"^  heart  of  the 
American  people  goes  out  to  the  people 
of  Brazil  a.s  they  seek  a  responsible  and 
effective  way  of  coping  with  this  consti- 
tutional crisis. 

The  nation  of  Brazil  is  of  course  fun- 
damental and  basic  to  any  development 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  one 
of  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  not 
merely  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It 
is  a  nation  of  great  promise. 

I  think  the  record  ought  to  be  quite 
clear  that  the  relationships  between  the 
former  President  of  Brazil.  Mr.  Quad- 
ros, and  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  relationships  between  the 
Quadros  administration  and  our  admin- 
istration, were  healthy,  normal,  con- 
structive, and  progressive.  We  had 
already  negotiated  with  the  Quadros 
government  substantial  loans  for  the 
purpose  of  refinancing  current  obliga- 
tions of  the  Brazilian  Government.  We 
were  in  the  process  of  negotiating  addi- 
tional loans  to  aid  the  economic  program 
of  President  Quadros.  We  had  already 
extended  a  substantial  grant  of  food  un- 
der Public  Law  480.  There  were  further 
negotiations  relating  to  food  and  the 
availability  of  supplies. 
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Why  Mr.  Quadros  resigned  is  yet  un- 
known. I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  these  are  things  which 
ought  to  be  lookcl  into,  since  so  much 
is  at  stake. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  supported  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  77,  submitted  in  this 
Congress  by  my  esteemed  and  distin- 
guished colleague  IMr  McCarthy),  and 
for  a  long  period  of  time  forwarded  in 
the  Congress  by  the  majority  leader  IMr 
Mansfield].  I  believe  it  is  important 
that  the  Congress,  or  the  representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  be 
informed  on  these  intelligence  problems. 

Questions  natuially  come  up  Did  we 
know  this  might  happen?  Did  we  have 
any  indication  at  all  that  ther*^  was  the 
danger  or  the  possibility  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Brazil  resigning? 

I  can  say,  from  the  limited  informa- 
tion I  have  l>een  able  to  obtain  from  the 
administration  officials  as  a  result  of 
testimony  this  morning  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  as  the 
result  of  other  conversations  with  ad- 
ministration officials.  I  gather  we  had 
no  knowledge  whatsoever  of  this  possi- 
bility. We  had  some  information  that 
possibly  the  Minister  of  Finance  might 
resign.  That  rumor  was  so  rampant  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance of  the  Brazilian  Government  to 
make  a  public  statement  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  not  going  to  resign.  He  is 
one  of  the  carryover  Cabinet  officers  of 
the   new  Government. 

The  present  Government  of  Brazil  is 
under  the  Acting  Presidency  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
What  the  future  will  offer  can  only  be 
determined  and  should  only  be  deter- 
mined— I  repeat,  should  only  be  deter- 
mined— by  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  Brazilian  people.  I  think  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  be  exceedingly  careful 
to  not  in  any  way  lend  any  credence  to 
any  false  charge,  or  to  any  charge,  that 
we  have  interfered  in  any  way,  in  any 
manner,  or  in  any  form. 

I  invite  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  attention  of  my  fnend  from 
New  York  the  fact  that.  72  hours  after 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Quadros.  Fidel 
Castro  accused  the  United  States  of  hav- 
ing conspired  to  bring  about  the  resig- 
nation. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  had  had  his  way  on  this,  he 
would  have  suggested  early,  upon  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Quadros,  that  we 
might  well  focus  the  spotlight  of  public 
attention  on  Cuba  and  on  Mr.  Castro, 
who  has  said  repeatedly  that  Castro's 
revolution  is  for  export,  and  who  has 
made  it  quite  clear  that  one  of  the  coun- 
tries to  which  he  hoped  to  export  hi.s 
revolution  and  his  kind  of  totalitarian- 
ism is  Brazil.  It  was  in  Brazil  that  a 
Cuban  diplomat  wae  asked  to  leave  the 
country. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Fidel 
Castro's  propaganda  machine  F>oints  the 
finger  at  the  United  States,  even  though 
our  relationships  with  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment were  good  and  healthy  and 
normal.  Fidel  Castro,  after  having 
pointed  the  finger  at  the  United  States, 
constantly  reminds  the  world   that  his 
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revolution  Is  for  export  and  that  he  in- 
tends to  cxjxirt  it  to  Latin  American 
countries. 

We  in  the  United  States  will  preserve 
and  maintain  a  position  of  "hands  off  " 
This  is  something  to  be  handled  by 
Brazilians,  by  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  Brazil.  They  will  decide  it  in 
their  own  way  under  thfir  constitution, 
and  will  determine  how  their  Govern- 
ment will  be  established,  sustained,  and 
maintained. 

The  spirit  of  the  good  neighlx)r,  the 
spirit  of  the  alliance  for  progre.ss,  will 
motivate  every  action  on  the  part  of  this 
Government. 

I  am  happy  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  has  opened  up  thi.-;  subject  for  dis- 
cussion, because  I  think  our  silence  on 
these  problems  at  times  may  be  inter- 
preted by  the  enemies  of  this  country 
as  a  kind  of  interference  or  at  least  a 
kind  of  support  for  certain  activities, 
when  such  is  not  the  case. 

Our  position  today  is  the  position  of  a 
friend,  of  a  neighbor,  who  is  a  pood 
neighbor  of  an  ally  who  seeks  in  every 
country  in  the  world  and  particularly  In 
Brazil  a  duly  constituted,  elected,  con- 
stitutional government.  Let  us  hope 
that  will  be  the  end  result  of  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Brazilian  Congress. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  my  colleague  for  his  state- 
ment I  consider  it  admirably  construc- 
tive. I  know  the  Senator  well  enough  to 
know,  when  I  started  this  discu.ssion — 
and  expected  he  would  join  in  it — that 
would  be  precisely  his  attitude.  I  noted 
the  Senator  from  M:nne.sota  made  a 
comment,  which  appeared  on  the  ticker. 
that  we  were  watching  the  situation. 
Hence  I  knew  the  Senator  would  be  in- 
terested in  some  response  to  my  view. 

I  wish  now  to  join  with  the  Senator 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  in  ex- 
pre.ssinp  the  expectation,  the  hope,  and 
the  fervent  desire  that  whatever  is  done 
in  Brazil  may  be  done  to  sustain  consti- 
tutional, legal,  and  parliamentary  proc- 
esses freely  expressing  the  will  of  the 
Brazilian  people  as  their  will  is  mani- 
fested in  our  modern  society — in  the  best 
way,  through  their  own  electoral  proc- 
esses which  have  produced  their  repre- 
sentatives in  their  congress. 

I  hope  very  much  that  these  words 
of  support,  which  we  ought  to  hear  for 
the  constitutional  and  parliamentary 
process,  may  give  heart  to  those  who 
may  feel  themselves  beleaguered  at  this 
particular  moment. 

As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  so 
properly  says,  more  than  that  we  cannot 
say,  more  than  that  we  cannot  do:  this 
is  Brazil's  problem.  Certainly  we  can 
express  ourselves  as  devoted  friends  of 
constitutional  and  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment where  it  exists  in  so  active  and 
vital  a  form  as  it  does  in  our  sister  coun- 
try of  Brazil. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  his  remarks. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE  AND  JUS- 
L-  TICE,    THE    JUDICIARY.    AND    RE- 

LATED     AGENCIES      APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1962 

The   Senate   resumed   the   considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  7371)   making  ap- 


propriations for  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Justice,  the  judiciary,  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending 
June  30.  1962.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  activities  of  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  since  it  came  into 
being,  do  not  justify  its  contmuance  as 
an  asency  of  our  Government. 

The  Civil  Richts  Commi.ssion  was 
originally  intended  to  be  a  temporary 
body.  It  was  established  in  1957,  and 
was  slated  to  co  out  of  existence  60  days 
after  the  filing  of  its  report.  However, 
the  86th  Congress,  In  1959,  attached  a 
rider  to  a  mutual  security  appropria- 
tions bill.  This  pas.sed  in  the  last  24 
hours  of  the  first  .<;es,sion  of  that  Con- 
gress, and  had  the  effect  of  granting  the 
Commission  an  cxt-ension.  The  con- 
templation at  that  time  was  that  the 
work  of  the  Commi.ssion  would  be  com- 
pleU?d  by  November  8,  1961. 

And  now,  Mr  President,  we  are  fac^d 
with  the  question  of  another  extension. 
I  am  opposed  to  this 

This  agency  ha^  done  a  great  deal  of 
harm  in  the  South,  and  can  do  irrepara- 
ble liarm.  The  majority  of  the  people  in 
the  South,  including  the  Stat*  from 
which  I  hail,  are  strongly  for  the  princi- 
ple of  segregation  Nevertheless  they  be- 
lieve that  all  citizens  of  voting  age 
should  have  the  right  to  vote,  and  should 
exercise  it.  Twenty  years  ago,  there 
were  very  few  registered  Negro  voters  in 
Louisiana.  This  fact  is  explained,  some- 
what, by  a  glance  at  the  history  of  the 
South  following  the  Cull  War.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  Reconstruction  period,  when 
former  Confederates  and  Confederate 
sjTnpathizers  were  denied  the  right  to 
vote,  and  when  the  electorate  was  com- 
posed of  newly  freed  slaves  and  carpet- 
baggers— the  newly  freed  slaves  being 
exploited  by  the  carpetbaggers — south- 
ern people  became  very  apprehensive 
with  regard  to  the  franchise.  The  fan- 
tastic corruption  and  mi&govcrnment 
that  resulted  during  that  era  confirmed 
their  fear.  The  Southern  States,  as  a 
result,  used  various  devices  to  assure 
that  the  excesses  of  the  Reconstruction 
period  would  net  reappear. 

This  history  of  the  South  following  the 
War  Between  the  States  demonstrates 
why  comparisons  between  the  number 
of  registered  Negro  voters  in  the  South 
and  in  the  North  are  not  meaningful. 
Conditions  in  the  two  regions  of  our 
country  have  not  been,  and  are  not  yet, 
comparable. 

But  a  glance  at  the  progress  \Hhich  is 
being  made  in  the  South  is  meaningful. 
Twenty  years  ago.  there  were  very  few — 
virtually  no — registered  Negro  voters  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana.  By  1948.  3  per- 
cent of  the  registered  voters  in  that  State 
were  Neeroes  By  1952.  this  figure  had 
increased  to  10  percent  of  the  electorate, 
and  in  1959,  almost  15  percent  of  the 
registered  voters  of  Louisiana  were  Ne- 
groes. Negroe.s  constitute  approximately 
30  percent  of  the  population  of  Louisiana. 
Thus,  it  can  be  seen  tliat  rapid  progress 
is  being  made  m  insuring  tliat  ail  Louisi- 
ana citizens  of  voting  age  who  are  other- 
wi.se  qualified  will  be  entitled  to  vote. 

Furthennore,  we  in  Louisiana  are  very 
proud  of  the  tremendous  strides  that  our 
Negro  citizens  have  made  over  the  years 


in  other  areas  Progress  has  been  made 
in  bringing  equal  and  improved  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  the  colored  chil- 
dren of  that  State  Thi.s  kind  of  rapid 
progress,  desired  and  fostered  by  the 
progressive,  sensible,  and  inteUigent 
citizens  of  Louisiana,  is  only  another  ex- 
ample of  the  tremendous  progress  which 
IS  being  made  in  the  South  toward  reso- 
lution of  the  difficult  problems  of  racial 
relations  which  followed  out  of  the  Civil 
War. 

It  is  in  the  face  of  this  kind  of  prog- 
ress. Mr.  President,  that  the  activities 
of  bodies  like  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  can  have  such  harmful  and  even 
devastating  eflfcct.  The  white  people  of 
the  South  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
bear  the  heavy  end  of  the  burden  of  ed- 
ucating, housing,  and  providing  for  the 
welfare  of  the  colored  ix>pulation.  But 
agencies  like  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion will  inevitably  produce  enough  re- 
sentment in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
the  South  that  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  persuade  them  to  continue  to  bear 
these  expenses. 

We  had  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
come  to  Louisiana  and,  in  1959,  render 
a  report,  with  a  chapter  entitled  "Lou- 
isiana Roadblock,"  as  though  someone 
were  tryiiig  to  prevent  the  achie.-ement 
of  rights  of  Negro  voters.  In  that  in- 
stance, the  Commission  ran  afoul  ol  the 
election  laws  of  the  State  of  Lotnsiana. 
The  Commission  issued  subpenas  to  all 
tlie  registrars  of  voters  within  250  miles 
of  the  city  of  Shreveport,  ordering  them 
to  bring  their  books  to  that  city  so  the 
Commission  could  look  them  over  and 
decide  what  questions  they  wanted  to 
ask. 

The  difficulty  was  that  the  laws  of 
the  State  would  not  permit  a  registrar 
to  take  his  books  away  from  his  office, 
unless  he  had  a  court  order  to  do  so. 
under  penally  of  fine  of  $500  and  jail 
up  to  6  months.  The  Commission,  of 
course,  had  no  power  to  issue  any  such 
subpena.  It  was  not  a  court.  Con- 
gre.ss  had  given  it  no  such  power.  All 
the  Commission  would  have  needed  to 
do  was  to  ask  the  local  Federal  court  for 
the  necessary  court  order,  to  compel 
that  the  registration  books  be  brought 
in.  yet.  Mr.  President,  it  failed  to  do  so. 

I  might  p>oint  out  the  reason  for  the 
law  which  prohibits  a  registrar  from 
removing  the  registration  books  from  his 
office  without  a  court  order.  We  know- 
that  in  some  earlier  periods  a  registrar 
who  belonged  to  one  political  faction 
might  keep  the  books  in  his  home  or  in 
the  trunk  of  his  automobile,  so  that  a 
person  who  wanted  to  register  might  be 
denied  that  opportunity,  with  the  regis- 
trar sometimes  saying,  "I'm  sorry,  but  I 
did  not  bring  the  books  with  me.  Come 
back  tomorrow." 

We  even  had  one  situation  in  a  parish 
m  Louisiana  where  one  poor  fellow — 
and  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
racial  issue;  this  was  a  white  man  who 
sought  the  right  to  register — had  to 
pursue  the  registrar  for  a  year.  The 
registrar  kept  the  books  in  the  trunk  of 
his  car.  It  was  a  year  before  the  person 
caught  up  with  the  registrar,  because 
he    always   managed    to   be   somewhere 
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else.  Therefore,  the  law  was  changed 
to  make  it  a  requirement  that  the  regis- 
trar had  to  keep  the  registration  books 
in  his  office. 

Instead  of  criticizing  the  refusal  of  the 
registrars,  the  Commission  should  point 
out  that  the  registrars  could  not  comply 
with  their  order,  without  being  in  vio- 
lation of  a  court  order. 

This  activity  on  the  part  of  former 
politically  motivated  registrars,  is  just 
the  type  of  thing  which  the  Commission 
should  have  been  criticizing.  Instead,  it 
was  the  other  way  around. 

Another  flagrantly  biased  thing  about 
the  Commission's  1959  report  in  Louisi- 
ana  was    the   statement   made   in   that 
report   that   there   were   actually   fewer 
colored  people  registered  in  1959  than 
in  1956.     This  statement  was  made.  Mr. 
President,  without  making  it  clear  that 
every  4  years  a  person's  registration  ex- 
pires, with  the  result  that  he  must  re- 
register.    This  means  that  a  highwater 
mark  occurs  in  vote  registration  every 
4th   year.     The   Commission   in  its   re- 
port  also  made  much  of   the   fact  that 
a  State  senator  had  said  his  group  was 
going  to  challenge  the  qualifications  of 
a   great  number   of  Negro   voters,  with 
the  objective  of  reducing  the  number  of 
Negro  voters  from  130,000  to  13,000.    Ac- 
tually, instead,  the  number  of  registered 
Negroes   increased   by   some   27,000   be- 
tween the  time   the  Commission  made 
its  report  and  the  time  the  subsequent 
civil  rights  bill  was  debated  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.    Thus,  at  the  time,  there 
was   before   the  Senate   the   report,   to 
which  Senators  made  reference  in  their 
speeches,  indicating  that  there  was  go- 
ing to  be  in  Louisiana  an  enormous  drive 
to  take  colored  people  off  the  rolls  and 
that   90  percent  of  them  would  be  off 
by  the  end  of  the  year.     Instead,  just 
the  opposite  happened.     There  was  no 
such  drive  and  where  such  efforts  were 
made,  they  fell  on  deaf  ears  for  the  most 
part.    Instead  of  the  number  of  colored 
registrants  being  reduced,  the  State  had 
a   great   increase  of  colored   registrants 
during  the  same  year  when  the  so-called 
purge  was  supposed  to  be  taking  place. 

Mr.  President,  the  Commission's  1959 
report  contained  some  of  the  most  ridic- 
ulous and  unsound  recommendations 
that  ever  have  been  made  by  an  official 
Government  agency. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  recommenda- 
tions were  not  the  result  of  factual 
analysis,  but  simply  a  rehash  of  precon- 
ceived ideas  in  race  relations.  The 
Commission  evidenced  by  this  report 
that  it  did  not  understand  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  force  one  person  to  like  an- 
other or  to  compel  one  man  to  respect 
another.  Affection  and  respect  result 
from  a  person's  actions,  not  from  laws. 
If  a  man  is  prejudiced  against  another, 
tolerance,  understanding,  and  sympathy 
are  best  achieved  by  means  of  education 
and  persuasion — not  by  efforts  to  legis- 
late tolerance  and  good  will.  In  other 
words,  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  dis- 
like another,  if  he  wants  to,  so  long  as  it 
iS  done  in  a  peaceful  manner. 

At  one  time,  Mr.  President,  some  peo- 
ple from  the  South  were  not  without  the 
faint  hope  that  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 


mission might  come  up  with  some  mod- 
erate, fundamental  thinking  to  con- 
tribute to  better  race  relations.  A  white 
man  does  not  desire  to  deny  a  colored 
man  good  housing  or  a  good  education 
The  great  majority  of  white  persons  m 
the  South  would  certainly  like  to  bring 
about  these  objectives  for  the  Negro. 
The  Negro — certainly  a  majority  of  Ne- 
groes, freedom  riders  to  the  contrarj- 
notwithstanding — prefer  to  be  among 
their  own  kind,  just  as  the  whites  feel 
more  comfortable  among  members  of 
their  own  race.  Neither  has  any  ba.sic 
desire  to  deny  the  other  person  that 
privilege.  The  reconciliation  of  these 
predilections  with  the  exigencies  of  a 
fluid  society  presents  deep-seated  prob- 
lems, Mr.  President,  problems  which  go 
to  the  vei-y  nature  of  mankind. 

The  tack  which  the  Commission  indi- 
cated in  its  1959  report  that  it  would 
take  in  solving  these  delicate  problems 
might  be  compared  to  the  attempt  to 
remove  a  brain  tumor  with  an  ax  and 
a  crosscut  saw.  A  alance  at  some  of 
the  recommendations  made  in  that  re- 
port will  demonstrate  the  applicability 
of  this  comparison. 

One  recommendation  was  that  all  Fed- 
eral aid  for  schools,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, be  cut  off  unless  racial  integration 
were  achieved  in  those  schools.  A  meas- 
ure similar  in  effect,  I  am  told,  is  again 
being  considered.  Mr.  President,  such  a 
suggestion  is  in  itself  enough  t-o  show 
that  the  Commission's  program  has  no 
good  features,  offers  nothing  construc- 
tive, and  would  do  a  great  amount  of 
harm.  Such  a  recommendation  was  no 
more  than  the  suggestion  of  irresponsible 
extremists.  It  failed  to  consider  or  to 
point  out  what  the  results  of  such  a 
course  of  action  would  have  been. 

Surely  even  the  most  wild-eyed  inte- 
grationist  must  realize  that  the  States 
of  the  Deep  South  would  gladly  forglo 
any  Federal  aid  for  anything  before  they 
would  accept  racial  integration.  In  fact, 
the  probabilities  are  that  a  great  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  the  South  would 
prefer  to  let  their  children  grow  up  in 
ignorance  rather  than  accept  compulsory 
racial  integration.  The  proposal  in  this 
respect  would  have  helped  no  one.  and 
injured  everybody. 

In  the  field  of  housing,  the  Commission 
recommended  that  there  should  be  no 
Federal  housing  program  unless  steps 
were  taken  to  insure  racial  integration 
in  the  field  of  housing  every  step  of  the 
way.  Mr.  President,  I  have  always  been 
a  supporter  of  housing  bills  in  this  body- 
But  certainly,  if  such  a  recommendation 
as  this  were  put  into  practical  effect,  the 
determined  opposition  of  the  South,  to- 
gether with  the  votes  of  those  who  op- 
pose various  Federal  housing  programs, 
would  spell  the  defeat  of  Federal  aid  to 
housing. 

Mr.  President,  these  recommendations 
simply  do  not  achieve  the  decree  of 
depth  or  originality  needed  to  make  any 
progress  in  the  field  of  better  human 
relations.  In  this  connection,  it  is  per- 
tinent to  note  here  the  words  of  Com- 
missioner Battle,  of  Virginia,  who  was 
the  only  Commissioner  who  had  the  con- 


fidence of  the  Southern   people,  in  his 
dissent  to  the  1959  report: 

I  must  strongly  disagree  with  the  nature 
and  tenor  of  the  report.  In  my  Judgment, 
It  Is  not  an  impartial,  factual  statement, 
such  as  I  believe  to  have  been  the  Intent 
of  Congress,  but  rather,  in  large  part,  an 
argument  In  advocacy  of  preconceived  ideas 
in  the  field  of  race  relations 

I  am  dwelling  at  some  length  upon  this 
1959  report,  Mr.  President,  because  I  be- 
lieve the  recommendations  contained 
therein,  together  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Commission  in  carrying  on  its  in- 
vestigations pursuant  to  making  up  the 
report,  are  indicative  of  the  track  which 
this  body  has  taken  and  will  continue 
to  take. 

The  Commission  was  originally  en- 
visaged as  a  biparti.san  factfinding  com- 
mission. The  contemplation  was  that 
all  regions  of  the  country,  and  that  all 
reasonable  points  of  view  on  the  racial 
question,  would  have  representation 
Governor  Battle's  words  clearly  indicate 
that  this  was  not  true  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  1959.  A  glance  at  the  present 
roster  of  the  Commission  would  indicate 
that  it  is  not  true  today: 

Chairman.  Dr.  John  A.  Hannah.  Mich- 
igan State  University;  Dean  Robert  G. 
Storey,  Southwestern  Legal  Foundation, 
Dallas:  Rev.  Theodore  M  Hesburuh, 
Notre  Dame  University,  Robert  S  Ran- 
kin. Duke  University,  Durham,  NC  ; 
Dean  Edwin  N  Griswold.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity: Dean  Spottswood  W  Robinson 
III.  Howard  University 

With  all  due  regard  for  the  integrity 
and  honesty  of  these  men,  they  are 
wedded  to  ideals  and  opinions  which  are 
alien  to  the  vast  majority  of  people  in 
the  South.  The  continued  imposition 
upon  the  people  of  the  South  of  such 
alien  tastes  and  opinions  can  only  push 
the  situation  closer  to  disaster 

The  point  is  that  the  activities  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  and  other  di- 
visive forces  will,  if  allowed  to  continue, 
inevitably  nullify  the  orderly  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  South  in  the 
field  of  better  racial  relations  and  con- 
ditions, in  the  same  manner  that  re- 
construction nullified  the  progress  made 
between  the  end  of  the  Civil  'War  and 
the  advent  of  the  Recoiistruction  period. 
Periodically  the  South  is  confronted  with 
action  which  seems  to  have  as  its  pur- 
pose making  a  whipping  boy  out  of  one 
section  of  the  country.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  anyone  could  feel  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  could  help  anyone  in  the  South, 
be  he  colored  or  white.  The  aim  of  all 
the  action  and  recommendations  which 
have  been  taken  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  seems  to  be  the  advance- 
ment of  the  process  of  forcible  integra- 
tion of  the  races,  notwithstanding  the 
great  and  vehement  resistance  and  the 
overwhelming  protest  of  the  people  of 
the  South. 

Mr.  President,  the  vast  majority  of 
white  people  in  the  South  are  sincerely 
desirous  of  helping  the  Negro  to  improve 
his  housing,  his  education,  his  welfare. 
These  people  are  willing  and  eager  to 
bear  the  heavy  end  of  this  burden.  But 
agencies  such  as  the  Commission  on  Civil 
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Riiiht-';.  if  permitted  to  continue,  will 
inevitably  produce  enough  re.sentment  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  South 
that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  i>ersuade 
them  to  continue  to  bear  the.'^e  expenses. 

The  people  of  the  South  are  patriotic 
Americans  They  w  ant  to  obey  the  laws 
and  .•support  the  Nation,  but  they  demand 
that  their  right  of  self-government  be 
respect^.  The  continuation  of  such 
bodies  as  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
will  only  create  further  ill  will  and  ha- 
tred among  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
and  drive  a  wedce  of  distrust,  su.^picion, 
and  ill  feeling  between  the  white  and 
colored  races  of  the  Southland, 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  We  can- 
not change  attitudes  by  law.  If  the 
civil-rights  advocates  do  not  like  the 
attitudes  of  the  Southern  people,  they 
should  attempt  to  change  these  attitudes 
by  persuasion  and  education.  An  at- 
tempt to  impose  laws  which  are  foreign 
and  alien  to  our  concepts  of  right  will 
only  give  ammunition  and  impetus  to 
extremists  within  our  midsis.  The  re- 
sponsible, white  southern  majority  has 
made  great  progress  in  this  field  The 
question  is  simply,  Do  we  want  to  nullify 
this  progress? 

In  summary,  it  is  very  clear  that  the 
so-called  Commission  on  Civil  Rights — 
certainly  so  far  as  concerns  the  E>eople  of 
the  South,  where  the  program  is  sup- 
posed to  operate  and  be  effective^ has 
lost  any  claim  to  impartiality  or  fairnes.s, 
or  to  being  anything  other  than  a  politi- 
cally motivated  group  which  seeks  to  im- 
pose unacceptable  an.'^wers  contrary  to 
the  spirit  and  the  prevailing  view  of  the 
people  of  the  South,  the  people  who  are 
victimized  by  this  group.  There  is  little 
to  be  gained— in  fact,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  gamed— by  a  continuation  of  the 
Commission.  It  is  very  clear  now  that 
it  would  be  much  better,  if  a  political  ob- 
jective is  to  be  sought,  for  the  Attornev 
General  of  the  United  States  to  proceed 
as  he  believes  his  duty  requires,  and  as  he 
perhaps  thmk-s  good  pohtics  would  indi- 
cate, with  the  exercise  of  the  powers 

and  they  are  vast  powers — available  to 
him  under  civil  rights  legi.slation,  and 
under  various  other  laws  which  convey 
power  to  him.  Such  laws  enable  him, 
on  behalf  of  anyone  or  any  group  whose 
rights  he  feels  have  been  denied,  to  pro- 
ceed to  take  .such  action  as  he  deems 
necessary  and  advisable. 

The  idea  of  saying  that  the  Commis- 
sion does  not  share  the  same  objective 
as  the  Attorney  General,  that  it  is  im- 
partial, or  that  the  point  of  view  of 
moderate  southerners  is  fully  recoeni^ed 
and  considered  by  the  Commission,  is 
completely  ridiculous.  No  one  m  the 
South  would  for  a  moment  entertain  the 
belief  that  there  misht  be  .something  to  it. 
Therefore  I  .say  that  insofar  as  the 
Commission  had  some  prospect  or  pos- 
sibility of  coming  forth  with  desirable 
and  moderate  answers,  and  a  reasonable 
approach  that  might  have  had  some  pos- 
sibility of  prevailing,  the  Commission 
has  utterly  failed.  It  has  not  produced 
a  single  suggestion  that  people  of  good 
will  in  the  South  could  agree  upon. 
There  are  groups  of  people  in  the  South, 
not  only  white  and  colored,  but  people 


of  all  races,  who  have  worked  for  many 
years  toward  the  same  objectives  toward 
which  the  Commission  claims  to  be  di- 
recting its  activities  I  know  no  one 
who  feels  that  the  Commission  has  any 
u.seful  purpose  to  serve  I  make  that 
statement  believing  that  the  moderates, 
radicals,  and  conservatives  in  the  South 
feel  that  the  Commission  i."^  doing  them 
no  service,  but  that  it  is  merely  stirring 
up  antagonism,  ill  will,  and  lesentment. 
and,  since  it  has  nothing  more  to  con- 
tribute, it  should  be  permitted  to  go  out 
of  existence,  as  was  contemplated  at  the 
time  the  Comml.ssion  was  originally  au- 
thorized 

Ml  STENNIS  Mr  President,  will  the 
S'-nator  yield? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana      I  vield 

Mr  STENNIS  Tlie  Senator  from 
Ijouisiana  has  made  the  very  practical 
observation  and  suggestion  that  instead 
of  continuing  the  Commission  and  its 
work,  with  its  so-called  impartiality  and 
conflict,  we  should  call  upon  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  to 
exercise  the  power  that  he  sees  fit  to  use. 
As  the  Senator  has  said,  he  can  exercise 
the  power  that  he  might  consider  po- 
litically wise  to  use.  That  course  is  open 
under  our  system  of  law 

I  think  the  Senator  l.as  offered  a 
.strong  and  practical  .solution. 

I  remember  that  in  his  original  argu- 
ment when  the  Comml.s.sion  was  author- 
ized, the  Senator  from  Louusiana  pointed 
out  the  probable  results  of  its  establish- 
ment, and  his  statement  is  exactly  the 
pattern  that  we  find  developing  now  in 
the  light  of  the  4  years  of  ils  life. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  As  the  Sen- 
ator well  knows,  when  we  look  back  to 
.statements  that  were  made  at  the  time 
the  law  went  into  effect  and  what  was 
said  at  that  time,  what  was  predicted  has 
proved  to  be  what  has  happened. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  made  that  argument  at  the 
time  the  original  bill  was  considered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  About  all  the 
measure  has  done  has  been  to  unify  and 
.seive  as  a  rallying  point  for  those  who 
are  oppo.sed  to  progress  for  the  colored 
man.  About  all  the  Commission  has 
done  has  been  to  go  into  the  South  and 
stir  up  the  people,  to  create  hatred  and 
anger,  I  pointed  out  the  probable  re- 
sult. If  the  Commission  had  not  enjoyed 
the  authorization  of  Federal  law.  with  the 
military  and  marshals  to  support  it.  the 
chances  arc  that  the  Commission  would 
have  been  invited  to  leave  these  States, 
as  being  unwanted. 

The  CommLssion  lost  all  confidence  of 
well-meaning  people.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  no  man  can  seive  on  that  Com- 
mission and  have  any  hope  of  running 
successfully  for  public  office  in  the 
South.  The  people  of  the  South  have 
no  confioence  whatever  in  that  group  as 
a  .so-called  impartial  group  of  moderate 
people  who  theoretically  are  trying  to 
find  answers  to  a  very  difficult  and  ad- 
mittedly complex  problem. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senatoi  yield  further? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.     I  have  just  one  more 
ob.servation  to  make,  along  a  somewhat 


similar  line  The  Senator  used  the  ex- 
pres.sion  rallying  point"  a  moment  ago. 
I  concur  in  that  statement.  What  I  say 
is  not  so  much  a  reflection  on  the  indi- 
viduals who  serve  on  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  is  used  as  a  rallying 
point  to  stir  up  people  and  to  encourage 
people  along  certain  lines.  One  result 
is  shown  in  the  so-called  freedom-rider 
situation.  That  is  one  of  the  best  illus- 
trations the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
can  Cite.  This  is  a  situation  of  people 
actually  a.ssembling  and  announcing  in 
advance  that  they  intend  to  enter  a 
State  to  violate  the  law,  first  having 
their  pictures  taken  and  published  in 
the  newspapers,  and  giving  advance  no- 
tice, and  being  heralded  as  they  went 
along.  It  is  a  matter  like  this  which 
has  encouraged  the  activities  of  these 
people. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  The  Sena- 
tor is  ab.solulely  right  I  had  not  in- 
tended to  put  in  the  Record  what  I  am 
about  to  say,  because  I  do  not  care  to 
cmbarra.ss  anyone.  However,  the  in- 
advi.sability  of  continuing  the  Civil 
Richts  Commission  can  be  illustrated  by 
wnat  I  am  about  to  i-elate  at  this  point. 
Prior  to  a  recent  eubcrnatorial  elec- 
tion in  Louisiana,  the  Commi.ssion  had 
scheduled  hearings  in  the  State.  A 
number  of  the  more  moderate  people, 
who  can  be  said  to  have  moderate  views 
on  racial  issues — many  of  whom  had  ac- 
tually set  up  foundations  to  try  to  help 
colored  education,  and  had  been  doine 
it  with  their  own  money — saw  very 
clearly  that  if  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion came  into  the  State  on  the  eve  of 
that  gubernatorial  election,  it  would 
accomplish  only  one  thing,  namely,  to 
increase  the  probability  of  the  candidate 
who  took  the  position  of  being  most  ex- 
treme against  the  colored  man  being 
elected. 

Certain  responsible  staff  people  con- 
nected with  the  Commi.ssion  itself  used 
their  best  efforts  to  see  to  it  that  the 
Commi.ssion  would  not  come  into  the 
State,  well  recognizing  that  to  come  into 
the  State  at  that  time  would  help  con- 
tribute to  the  election  of  the  candidate 
who  happened  to  be  most  extreme  and 
violent  against  any  sort  of  integration 
of  the  races  or  anything  that  would 
benefit  the  colored  minority.  This  is 
what  certain  responsible  per.sons  on  the 
Commi.ssion's  staff  were  doing.  Tliey 
were  doinc  all  they  could  to  keep  the 
Commission  out  of  Louisiana. 

The  Commi.ssion  did  stay  out  of  the 
State,  but  it  decided  to  send  into  the 
State  questionnaires  for  the  local  people 
to  answer.  The  people  were  confu.sed 
by  these  questioiinaires.  and  many  of 
them  thought  it  would  be  best  not  to 
answer  them.  The  Commrssion  then 
decided  they  would  have  to  eo  into  the 
State  When  they  went  there,  what 
happened  was  that  they  rallied  the  whole 
northern  half  of  Louisiana  behind  the 
local  officials,  the  people  there  believlnc 
that  the  officials  were  being  badgered  and 
persecuted  and  denied  their  civil  rights. 
I  might  say  that  Justice  Douglas' 
dissent  in  the  Louisiana  case  of  Hannah 
against  Larche.  points  out  very  clearly 
that  what  was  involved  in  Louisiana  was 
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that  the  Commission  denied  responsible, 
elected  officials  various  civil  rights  under 
the  pretext  of  guaranteeing  civil  rights 
to  others. 

The  registrars  were  denied  the  right  to 
confront  their  accusers  and  were  denied 
the  right  to  confront  the  people  who 
were  testifying  against  them,  with  the 
Commission  issuing  reports  which 
showed  them  as  being  Simon  Legrees 
and  unfair  people,  when  the  evidence 
did  not  support  such  an  accusation. 
These  responsible  elected  officials  were 
given  no  right  to  confront  or  to  cross- 
examine  their  accusers,  or  to  offer  testi- 
mony in  their  own  defense.  In  effect, 
almost  eveiT  civil  right  that  a  person 
has,  particularly  a  person  accused  of 
crime,  was  denied  these  people.  That  is 
just  about  what  Justice  Douglas  spelled 
out  in  his  dissent  when  the  case  reached 
the  Supreme  Court.  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  Chief  Justice  and  a  majority  of  the 
Court  undertook  to  distinguish  this  case 
from  many  other  cases  which  had 
upheld  the  rights  of  people  accused  of 
disloyalty  to  the  United  States  or  simi- 
lar charges  to  have  the  same  protections 
which  were  denied  these  responsible 
elected  officials. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  given  a  very  practical 
illustration  of  how  this  drives  candi- 
dates to  extreme  positions  and  does  all 
harm  and  no  good,  and  disrupts  relations 
that  are  good — not  perfect — and  disrupts 
conditions  that  are  good — not  perfect, 
because  none  is  perfect.  It  illustrates 
very  clearly  what  the  so-called  innocent 
Commission  or  an  innocent  law  of  this 
kind  can  do.  I  am  glad  he  brought  out 
this  point. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quoiaim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tiie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  motion  to  suspend  the  rule  for 
the  purpose  of  engrafting  legislation  on 
an  appropriation  bill  has  serious  impli- 
cations for  the  Senate,  the  Senate  rules, 
and  the  customs  of  the  Senate  regarding 
sound  legislation  on  any  subject.  It  is 
more  important  and  far-reaching  than 
the  proposal  which  will  come  before  the 
Senate,  if  the  rule  is  suspended,  with 
respect  to  the  so-called  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

Together  with  other  Senators.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  is  a  great  institu- 
tion; that  its  rules  are  highly  important 
and  necessary;  and  that  not  only  the 
letter  but  also  the  spirit  of  the  rules 
should  be  rigidly  followed. 

The  suspension  of  the  rule  for  the 
purpose  of  attaching  legislation  to  an 
appropriation  bill  requires  a  two-thirds 
vote.  Simply  that  fact — the  necessity 
for  a  two-thirds  vote — shows  the  serious- 
ness of  the  proposal.  It  should  be  most 
sparingly  used.     As   a   matter   of   fact, 


let  us  ever  keep  before  our  minds  that 
such  practices  are  to  be  followed  only 
in  cases  of  emergency,  afterthought  or 
oversight,  or  newly  arisen  facts  or  re- 
lated matters.  Under  the  most  vivid 
imagination  and  stretching  of  the  facts, 
the  extension  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission could  not  be  classified  as  that 
type  of  legislation. 

Bills  for  this  purpose  have  been  pend- 
ing before  the  other  body.  The  subject 
has  been  discussed  before  Senate  com- 
mittees. I  am  not  certain  that  such  a 
bill  is  now  pending  before  a  Senate  com- 
mittee. If  such  a  bill  is  pending,  evi- 
dently, it  is  not  considered  urgent  or 
demanding.  No  recent  hearings  on  the 
subject  have  been  held  by  the  Senate 
itself  to  review  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission in  the  past. 

It  has  been  well  known  exactly  when 
this  legislation  would  expire.  The  act 
which  gave  the  Commission  life  also 
specified  when  the  Commission  would 
terminate.  So  there  is  no  surprise,  no 
kind  of  emergency,  no  element  of  over- 
sight, or  anything  of  that  kind. 

The  appropriation  bill  which  provides 
the  money  to  run  the  Commission  for 
the  rest  of  its  legal  life  is  before  the 
Senate,  and  that  is  the  only  relation,  the 
only  connection,  or  the  only  contmuity 
of  any  kind  with  the  subject  matter. 
The  bill  provides  funds  for  hundreds  of 
other  items  concerning  which  no  legis- 
lation is  offered.  So  it  is  necessary  to 
look  elsewhere  for  the  real  reason  why 
the  proposal  to  extend  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  is  before  us  in  connection 
with  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  this  i.s 
a  political  question.  We  know  that  such 
measures  are  sponsored  by  both  parties. 
They  have  not  even  dignified  this  sub- 
ject with  a  Senate  hearing  for  review. 
The  activities  of  the  Commission  in  the 
past  are  a  reason  for  such  a  review.  But 
the  leadership  proposes  at  a  time  which 
we  hoped  would  be  near  the  end  of  the 
session  to  seek  to  attach  the  amendment 
to  an  appropriation  bill.  Regardless  of 
the  subject  matter,  we  should  be  slow  to 
set  aside  the  regular,  the  ordinary,  and 
the  tested  rules  of  procedure — rules 
which  time  has  shown  are  necessary  for 
sound  legislation — simply  to  attach  an- 
other political  football. 

Last  week  when  a  similar  motion  was 
made,  it  opened  up  a  Pandora's  box.  The 
old  civil  rights  bills  contained  many  pro- 
posals which  were  identical,  word  for 
word,  and  were  debated  thoroughly  2,  4. 
or  6  years  ago,  and  even  before. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  provides  a  total 
sum  of  $746,374,990  to  operate  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Justice,  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  related  agencies  of  the  Fe<i- 
eral  Government  for  the  fi.scal  year  1962. 
The  bill  on  it5  merits  has  been  fully  ex- 
plained. Parts  of  it  in  issue  have  been 
debated.  Apparently  all  tho.'je  provisions 
of  "the  bill  are  satisfactory  to  the  Senate. 
The  bill  provides  the  necessary  funds 
to  maintain  the  State  Department,  in- 
cluding the  diplomatic  service  and  our 
embassies  throughout  the  world,  to  pro- 
vide for  international  conferences,  inter- 
national educational  exchange  activities, 
and  other  important  work  in  our  rela- 
tions with  countries  all  over  the  world. 


In  addition,  it  provides  the  money  to 
operate  the  Department  of  Ju.'^tice,  with 
all  its  divisions,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  its  important  work  in 
solving  crime,  apprehending  criminals, 
cooperating  with  State  law  enforcement 
officials,  and  investigating  the  activities 
of  Communists.  In  addition,  the  bill  in- 
cludes the  funds  for  the  operation  of  tlie 
judicial  system,  including  the  Supreme 
Court,  for  the  coming  year,  and  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  U  S.  Information  Agencv. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      iMr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair  > 
Does  the  Senator  from  Mis.sissippi  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  and  put 
in  many,  many,  many  hours  at  the 
hearings  and  in  hard  woik  both  days 
and  evenings  in  writing  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  simply  wish  to 
remind  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  that  this  bill  also  in- 
cludes an  appropriaiton  item  of  $708.- 

000  to  take  care  of  70  employees  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  including  law- 
yers who  are  prosecutors  of  violators  of 
the  civil  rights  of  individuals  in  our 
country.  That  item  is  also  included  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes;  it  is. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  It  is  in  addition  to 
the  $302,000  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssis- 
sippi  has  already  mentioned,  which  is 
included  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Commission  to  complete  its  work  up  to 
November  8.  when  it  expires. 

Mr  STENNIS.     That  is  a  good  point. 

1  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
brought  it  up — 70  positions,  including 
lawyers,  and  their  salaries,  exjx^n.ses, 
and  costs  of  operation.  The  bill  in- 
cludes those  funds,  to  enable  all  those 
employees  to  prosecute,  in  the  name  of 
the  Federal  Goverment.  cases  involving 
the  civil  rights  of  all  people.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  point- 
ing that  out. 

Last  of  all,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  in- 
cludes the  funds  for  the  operation  of 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  until 
November  9,  1961.  the  date  on  which  it 
ceases  to  exist  under  present  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  the  way 
to  extend  that  law  is  to  pa.ss  a  bill  here 
on  the  floor,  in  the  regular  way.  pro- 
viding for  continuing  the  life  of  the 
Commission,  if  that  is  the  will  of  the 
Senate.  But  that  method  is  not  adopted 
in  this  case.  In  this  instance,  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  attach  such  a  provi- 
sion as  a  rider  to  the  appropriation  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
McClellan]  is  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  which  conducted  hearings 
and  reported  this  bill  to  the  full  com- 
mittee for  its  consideration  and  action. 
I  want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  his  exhaustive  study  of 
these  agencies  and  the  excellent  hear- 
ings over  which  he  presided.  The  hear- 
ings were  very  thorough  indeed,  and  the 
Senator    from    Arkansas    deserves    the 
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commendation  of  the  Senate  for  his 
full  and  fair  handling  of  this  appro- 
priation bill. 

As  I  have  said,  this  appropriation  bill 
includes  an  appropriation  of  funds  for 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  and  that 
item  was  not  contested,  even  though  we 
did  not  approve  and  do  not  approve  its 
activities  and  work,  and  although  we  did 
not  think  and  do  not  think  it  has  carried 
out  the  spirit  of  the  law.  But  regardless 
of  that,  we  did  not  contest  this  appro- 
priation item  included  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  we  were  willing  to  permit 
the  Commission  to  continue  to  operate 
full  tilt  during  its  life. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  honor  also 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  conducted  the  hearings  on 
this  appropriation  bill.  HR  7371.  I  at- 
tended all  of  the  hearings  that  I  possibly 
could.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  state 
that  the  bill  reported  by  the  subcom- 
mittee received  unanimous  approval 
both  by  the  subcommittee  and  by  the 
full  committee;  and  I  am  very  glad  al.so 
to  see  the  bill  receive  such  approval  at 
the  hands  of  the  Senate.  The  subcom- 
mittee conducted  15  days  of  hearings, 
during  which  time  it  heard  the  testi- 
mony and  the  evidence  presented  by 
officials  of  the  various  agencies  for  which 
appropriations  are  sought.  That  testi- 
mony covers  more  than  1,200  printed 
pages,  as  taken  by  the  committee  official 
reporters,  from  the  various  witnesses 
who  appeared  and  testified  After  the 
testimony  was  concluded,  the  subcom- 
mittee considered  the  testimony  for  sev- 
eral days  prior  to  marking  up  the  bill; 
and  I  believe  it  fair  to  say  that  the  most 
thorough  con.<~ideralion  was  given  to  the 
bill,  both  by  the  subcommittee  and  by 
the  full  committee. 

I  think  that  the  appropriation  bill 
should  be  approved  in  the  form  presented 
to  the  Senate,  with  the  amendments  rec- 
ommended by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  most 
thorough  consideration  was  given  to  the 
bill,  both  in  the  subcommittee  and  in 
the  full  committee. 

But  we  now  find,  Mr.  President,  that 
it  is  sought  to  suspend  the  rule  and  to 
attach  to  this  apiiropriation  bill  a  legis- 
lative rjder  extending  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  for  another  2  years. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the 
life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  for 
2  years  or  for  any  other  time  I  am  op- 
posed to  it  whether  the  lepLslation  is  of- 
fered as  an  amendment  to  this  bill,  or 
whether  it  is  offered  as  a  separate  bill.  I 
think  the  Commi.ssion  is  umiccessary, 
unwise,  and  has  contributed  nothing  to 
the  solution  of  the  problems  it  was 
created  to  study.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
think  the  Commission  has  created  many 
additional  problems,  as  was  brought  out 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  want  to  make  it  unmistakably  clear 
that  I  am  totally  opposed  to  this  legis- 
lation not  only  because  it  is  sought  to 
u.se  an  appropriation  bill  as  the  legisla- 
tive vehicle  for  extending  the  life  of 
the  Commi.s.sion,  but  I  oppose  the  pro- 
posal on  its  merits,  regardle.ss  of  the 
method  adopted  in  seeking  its  passage. 


At  all  events,  Mr  President,  it  is  ex- 
tremely unwise  and  a  bad  precedent  in- 
deed for  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  practice 
of  enacting  substantive  legislation  as  an 
amendment  to  a  pending  appropriation 
bill. 

This  procedure  is  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  as  set  forth  in 
rule  16.  I  realize.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  procedure  has  been  adopted  before 
But  the  time-honored  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate were  not  adopted  to  be  so  lichtly  ig- 
nored This  piocedure  should  not  be 
adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  or  indeed 
even  if  only  a  majority  vote  were  re- 
quired. 

Mr  President,  there  are  excellent  rea- 
sons for  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  and 
especially  rule  16.  As  I  mentioned  a 
moment  ago,  the  Subcommittee  on  State 
and  Justice.  Judiciary,  and  Related 
Agencies  conducted  hearings  over  a  pe- 
riod of  15  days  covering  more  than  1.200 
paces  of  testimony  It  heard  many  wit- 
nesses regarding  the  needs  of  the  State 
E>epartment,  Justice  Department,  and 
the  Federal  courts.  It  obtained  all  the 
facts  available  regarding  the  money 
needs  of  these  agencies,  even  including 
the  money  required  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  to  operate  until  November 
of  this  year.  The  record  of  the  hearing 
testimony  includes  specific  proof  regard- 
ing our  worldwide  information  agency, 
now  under  the  direction  of  its  new  Di- 
rector, Mr  Edward  R  Murrow  On  all 
these  important  matters,  many  of  which 
are  controversial  and  involved,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  first  the  sub- 
committee and  then  the  full  conmiittee, 
representing  both  parties,  considered  the 
bill,  and  finally  reported  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  unanimous  vote 

But,  Mr  President,  durins  all  tho.se 
days  of  deliberation  and  consideration 
and  painstaking  study.  I  think  the  sub- 
committee did  not  hear  one  witness  or 
one  word  of  testimony  to  support  contin- 
uation of  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rmhts  Com- 
mi.ssion beyond  November  On  that 
point  the  record  is  silent. 

While  the  subcommittee  attempted  to 
get  all  the  facts,  and.  I  think,  did  an 
excellent  job  with  reference  to  the  sub- 
jects before  it,  it  made  no  effort  to  de- 
velop a  record  regardiiig  proposals  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Civil  Richts  Com- 
mission. Mr.  President,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
such  a  subject  matter;  and  no  testimony 
regarding  it  was  taken  by  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  no  recommendations  re- 
garding it  are  now  before  the  Senate,  nor 
does  the  Senate  now  have  before  it  any 
analysis  of  the  operation  of  the  Com- 
mission, any  analysis  of  the  operation 
of  that  law,  or  any  analysis  of  the  law 
itself. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  proposal. 
Mr.  President,  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
That  committee  has  before  it  now  sev- 
eral bills,  introduced  by  different  Sena- 
tors proposing  the  extension  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission:  and  we  find  that 
similar  bills  have  also  been  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Under  our  committee  system,  each 
committee  has  certain  jurisdiction,  defi- 
nitely prescribed,  and  in  that  field  the 


committee  considers  legislative  propos- 
als, hears  witne.sses  and  testimony,  and 
carefully  considers  the  evidence  before 
It  and  makes  an  appropriate  recom- 
mendation to  the  Senate. 

For  the  Senate  now  to  act  in  the  man- 
ner proposed  and  to  approve  a  legisla- 
tive rider  to  an  appropriation  bill  would 
be  a  definite  and  unjustified  encroach- 
ment on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  This  is  a  situa- 
tion which  all  committees  should  de- 
plore, and  I  urge  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible way  that  the  Senate  defeat  this 
move  and  preserve  the  orderly  proce- 
dures prescribed  by  the  Senate  rules. 

I  strongly  feel  too,  Mr.  President,  that 
Senators  who  are  members  of  the  sub- 
committee which  recommended  this  ap- 
propriation and.  indeed.  Senators  who 
are'  members  of  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee  will  resent  the  action  of  the 
Senate  in  overriding  to  this  extent  the 
work  and  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee. There  are  27  members  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  All 
of  them,  I  think,  have  a  right  to  resent 
the  use  of  this  procedure  to  undermine 
to  a  serious  degree  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  think  the  Senate  as  a  whole  should 
protest  this  procedure  by  defeatmg  this 
move  to  suspend  the  rule,  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  attaching  this  legislative  ridei 
to  this  bill. 

It  is  true.  Mr.  President,  that  2  years 
ago  the  same  procedure  was  adopted  in 
extending  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  In  that  year  the  mutual 
seciu-ity  appropriation  bill  was  selected 
as  the  vehicle  for  this  purpose.  I  op- 
posed that  move  as  bad  policy  and  bad 
precedent,  and  I  am  deeply  disappointed 
that  the  Senate  at  that  time  did  not 
slam  the  door  on  such  effoits  and  for- 
ever put  to  rest  this  violation  of  the 
Senate  rules  and  procedures.  These 
rules  have  been  tried,  tested,  and  proved 
time  and  time  again  to  be  the  best  con- 
gressional procedure.  I  feel,  along  with 
many  other  Senators,  that  a  gradual 
erosion  process  is  now  in  progress,  seek- 
ing to  destroy  the  Senate  as  an  institu- 
tion. Adoption  of  the  procedure  sought 
here  today  would  be  a  further  step  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  President,  other  attempts  of  this 
sort  have  been  made  at  this  session.  A 
motion  was  made  to  suspend  the  rule 
in  order  to  submit  an  amendment  call- 
ing for  renewal  of  the  so-called  impacted 
areas  school  program,  so  as  to  make  ap- 
propriations for  that  purpose. 

That  has  been  voted  on  twice,  as  I  re- 
call— perhaps  more  by  this  time — and 
the  proponents  were  unable  to  get 
enough  votes  to  suspend  the  rtiles,  even 
for  as  important  a  matter  as  schools 
and  for  a  direct  obligation,  where  it  has 
been  a  policy,  for  more  than  20  years 
without  interruption,  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  some  contribution 
to  the  local  schools  in  impacted  areas. 

I  am  not  passing  on  the  right  of  any 
Senator  to  vote  as  he  did  on  that  sub- 
ject, but  I  point  out  that  it  is  rare  for 
the  Senate  to  vote  to  suspend  its  rules 
to  put  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill,  and  correctly  so  The  perfect  illus- 
tration is  not  some  years  ago,  but  some 
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f].-,v^  ago — twice,  at  least,  within  the 
last  2  or  3  weeks.  The  Senate  has  de- 
elined  to  suspend  its  rules  for  a  laud- 
able and  outstanding  program,  and  that 
matter  is  still  unsettled  and  unresolved. 
If  the  session  goes  on  to  the  point 
wilt  re  it  would  create  a  real  emergency, 
it,  could  bring  a  subject  matter  like  thut, 
as  well  as  any  other  subject,  into  a  differ- 
ent category.  But  it  is  only  after  a  mat- 
ter becomes  a  real  emergency,  or  there 
is  an  unusual  situation,  that  such  a  pro- 
cedure should  be  considered,  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion. 

While  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
not  yet  reported  a  bill  extending  the  life 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  House  of  Representatives, 
within  the  past  week,  has  reported  a  bill, 
H.R.  6496,  which  proposes  to  make  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  a  permanent 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

I  mention  this  again  as  a  concrete  ex- 
ample to  show  that,  after  all,  there  is  no 
real  emergency  before  the  Senate  re- 
garding the  enactment  of  such  legisla- 
tion. 

I  can  see  no  objection  to  proponent.^  of 
the  bill  waiting  imtil  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  had  an  opportunity  to 
act  upon  such  legislation,  and.  if  it  saw 
fit  to  adopt  it,  then  to  let  it  come  before 
the  Senate  in  an  orderly  manner. 

We  know,  as  a  practical  matter,  that  if 
the  rule  should  be  su.^pendcd  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  this  amendment — and  I 
certainly  hope  the  rule  will  not  be  sus- 
pended— the  legislation  will  receive  scant 
consideration  on  this  floor,  and,  if  added 
to  the  bill,  it  will  go  to  ''he  House.  They 
already  enacted  the  bill  itself,  and  it  will 
receive  scant  consideration  there. 

Mr.  President,  before  any  legislative 
body  should  be  called  upon  to  consider 
far-reaching,  substantive  legislation,  it  is 
entitled  to  have  the  benefit  of  committee 
hearings  and  reports,  so  a  wise  decision 
can  be  made  on  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posal. Each  Senator  miLst  make  his  ov.  n 
independent  study  and  form  his  own 
judgment;  and,  in  order  to  make  such  a 
correct  decision,  he  needs  to  have  avail- 
able the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee 
having  jurisdiction  over  tlic  subject 
matter. 

This  orderly  legislative  process  is  en- 
tirely absent  in  this  case,  and  I  stron-^ly 
feel  the  Senate  should  not  consider  an 
important  bill  when  the  committee  re- 
ports and  hearings  are  not  available.  In 
fact,  there  arc  no  committee  reports. 
hera'ings,  or  testimony,  with  winch  lo 
make  the  u.'ual  careful  review  and  sur- 
vey of  how  the  money  has  been  spent. 
how  much  has  been  accomplished,  and 
whether  or  not  it  is  wise  to  have  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  program  by  rcenactment 
of  another  law. 

It  is  pertinent  to  observe  here  that  I 
feel  a  measure  having  to  do  with  civil 
rights,  which  is  so  charged  with  political 
energies,  and  overtures,  is  the  only  sub- 
ject matter  that  could  be  pitched  in  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  allowed  to 
bounce  around  and  be  put  on  a  major 
appropriation  bill,  witliout  any  hearings, 
without  any  report,  without  any  analysis. 
without  any  accounting  whatsoever  by 


the  Commission.  Every  other  agency 
has  to  come  before  Congress.  The  State 
Department  has  to.  The  Secretary  of 
State  had  to  come  in  person.  I  heard 
him  testify.  He  had  to  explain  every 
single  major  item,  and  mc-t  of  the  small 
items.  Mr,  Murrow  had  to  come  before 
Congress.  Tiie  committee  put  a  micro- 
scope, more  or  less,  on  every  item  in  thq 
bill  that  went  into  the  program.  Even 
the  Supreme  Court  had  to  send  oveff 
here  its  representatives,  to  explain  the 
appropriations,  which  are  not  large,  for 
running:  the  Supreme  Court  and  th^ 
other  F&deral  courts  in  the  entire  coun- 
try. There  are  many  phases  of  oui'  am* 
bassadonal  and  ministerial  relations  all 
around  the  world,  the  accounting  of  costi$ 
of  our  embassies  ar,d  chanceries,  thoa* 
in  the  Forerun  Service,  and  related  maCt 
ters.  which  had  to  be  gone  over  line  by 
line.  Item  by  item,  and  almost  dollar  by 
dollar.  The  witnesses  had  to  explain 
in  every  detail,  and  particularly  whajt 
they  did  with  the  moiiey  last  year,  aiK^ 
wily  there  was  any  change  in  it  for  thljs 
year. 

Witli  tiie  world  on  fire,  the  Berlin 
cnsis.  trouble  m  Cuba,  South  America, 
and  almost  everywhere  else,  neverthelesB 
we  had  time  and  were  careful  enougfi 
to  use  this  examining  process  and  sul>|- 
.iect  it  to  a  fine  tooth  comb.  The  At|- 
lorney  General  had  to  appear  before  us?. 
But  as  to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
we  are  going  to  take  it  lock,  stock,  atiji 
barrel,  and  not  only  give  it  money,  bi^t 
add  new  life,  new  authorization,  anti 
extend  its  tenure  as  a  legal  body.  Njo 
accounting.  No  responsibility.  I  tell 
you,  Mr.  President,  it  docs  not  make  aniy 
sense.  It  could  not  and  it  would  npt 
happen  with  reference  to  any  oth^r 
subject  matter — if  it  does  happen  as  tlo 
tnis  measure,  and  I  hope  it  will  not. 

Mr.  President,  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission was  created  in  1957.  It  was  [a 
so-called  independent,  bipartisan  agencjy 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment In  1959  there  was  a  plea  that  It 
v.ould  need  time  to  get  its  work  doa^. 
It  had  not  had  time.  It  had  not  hadia 
chance  to  really  survey  the  situatio^. 
So  the  Congress  enacted  legislation  ex- 
tending the  life  of  the  Commission  Vs>v 
an  additional  2  years. 

Under  the  legislation  now  in  effecjt. 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  is  requii"^d 
to  submit  the  final  report  of  its  activ- 
ities to  the  President  and  Congress  tty 
September  9,  1961.  60  days  after  suf)- 
nussion  of  the  report,  the  Commission 
ceases  to  exist,  in  the  absence  of  legis- 
lation extending  its  life. 

So  here  we  are.  without  hearings,  ffe- 
ports,  or  an  analysis,  even  before  taie 
60  days  within  which  it  must  make  Its 
final  report.  It  is  not  a  hearing  befQk'e 
tlie  conimittee.  but  a  formal  report.  'Vye 
are  waiving  that  requirement  just  a  f^w 
days  before  September  9,  and  we  aire 
goinu  to  renew  the  Commission. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  is  Sin 
appropriation  bill,  providing  funds  with 
winch  to  operate  the  State,  Justice, 
judiciary,  and  related  agencies  of  the 
Government  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
It  includes  the  sum  of  $302,000  to  cotjer 
tiie  expenses  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  until  November  9,  1961,  the  d^te 


on  which  it  ceases  to  exist  under  the 
present  law. 

In  1957  when  the  civil  rights  bill  was 
before  the  Senate,  one  of  the  main  fea- 
tures was  the  proposal  that  a  commis- 
sion be  created  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  and  studying  prob- 
lems connected  with  certain  aspects  of 
alleged  deprivation  of  constitutional 
rights. 

It  was  claimed  that  it  was  necessary 
to  make  this  study  of  the  problem  in 
connection  with  voting  rights,  and  Con- 
gress specifically  directed  the  Commis- 
sion to  investigate  sworn  complaints  of 
a  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  by  reason 
of  color,  race,  religion,  or  national  origin. 
Additionally,  the  Commission  was  given 
the  duty  to  study  and  to  collect  infor- 
mation concerning  the  denial  of  equal 
protcctiQjw^f  the  laws  and  to  appraise 
the  lar^ws  and  policies  of  the  Federal 
Government  concerning  equal^  protec- 
tion, and  to  report  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  It  was  established  as  an  in- 
dependent factfinding  agency  for  a  term 
of  2  years. 

After  the  Commission  made  its  first 
report  in  September  1959,  it  extended 
its  investigations  into  the  fields  of  pub- 
lic education  and  housing.  Congress 
extended  the  life  of  the  Commission 
for  2  more  years,  until  November  1961. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that  any 
sponsor  of  the  creation  of  this  Commis- 
sion could  really  feel  that  any  action 
taken  by  the  Commission  itself  would 
result  in  the  protection  of  any  civil 
rights  or  the  improvement  of  relations 
between  the  races.  There  were  political 
motives,  pure  and  simple,  involved  in 
the  creation  of  this  agency,  in  an  effort 
to  play  politics  in  an  area  of  the  Nation 
other  than  the  Southern  States. 

I  say  that,  Mr.  President,  because  all 
the  responsible  people  whom  I  know 
who  are  really  in  touch  with  the  prob- 
lems which  arise  out  of  the  facts,  who 
themselves  really  have  tried  to  do  some- 
thing constructive  with  reference  to 
relations  between  the  races,  will  testify 
almost  in  one  voice  that  coercion,  the 
passing  of  laws  and  the  intimidating  of 
people  through  legal  procedures  and  the 
use  of  force,  will  not  build  good  public 
or  private  race  relations.  That  is 
known  all  over  the  world,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  the  country  to  which 
the  proposal  is  directed.  There  is  great 
unanimity  of  opinion  in  the  Southern 
States,  because  the  facts  of  life  bear  it 
out.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  excep- 
tion. I  do  not  know  of  any  person  in 
either  race,  who  is  familiar  with  the 
subject,  who  has  lived  with  it  and  who 
has  tried  to  do  something  about  it,  who 
honestly  believes  or  says  that  legal 
coercion  or  legal  force  is  the  way  to 
meet  the  problem  and  to  do  construc- 
tive good.    All  say  to  the  contrary. 

At  the  time  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion was  created.  I  felt  that  no  good 
could  be  accomplished  by  such  a  fact- 
finding agency  and  that  both  the  white 
people  and  the  colored  people  were  tired 
of  being  studied  and  being  subjected  to 
a  microscopic  examination  in  the  guise 
of  protecting  someone's  civil  rights. 
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Mr.  President,  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission has  been  a  going  concern  for  al- 
most 4  years.  It  has  created  a  staff 
of  employees,  attorneys,  and  consult- 
ants sufficient  in  number  to  make  an 
exhaustive  study  of  every  problem  in  the 
civil  rights  field  since  Reconstruction. 
Several  members  of  the  Commission 
have  been  truly  outstanding,  although 
a  few  have  been  bia.sed  and  prejudiced 
against  one  section  of  the  country.  The 
Civil  Rights  Commission  has  held  nu- 
merous hearings  and  has  issued  two  re- 
FK)rts.  one  in  1959  and  another  early  in 
1961. 

Both  reports  are  rather  voluminous, 
but  I  have  made  an  effort  to  study  them 
to  see  what  contribution  has  been  made. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  study  of  these 
reports  I  was  unable  to  find  a  single 
material  fact  brought  to  light  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  which  was  not 
alreacb"  available  to  the  Con^^ress  and  its 
duly  authorized  committees. 

I  think  the  best  appraisal  of  the  work 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  and  the 
reports  which  have  been  issued  was  made 
by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion, former  Gov.  John  S.  Battle,  of  Vir- 
ginia, when,  upon  issuance  of  the  first 
report  m  1959,  he  said: 

I  have  stated  my  objections  to  certain  spe- 
cific recommendallons  contained  In  the  re- 
port. 

In  addition  thereto,  nnd  without  tn  any 
way  Impugning  the  motives  ol  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission,  for  each  of  whom  I 
have  the  highest  regard,  I  must  strongly 
disagree  with  the  nature  and  tenor  of  the 
report.  In  my  Judgment  It  Is  not  an  im- 
partial factual  statement,  such  as  I  believe 
to  have  been  the  intent  of  the  Congress,  but 
rather.  In  large  part,  an  argument  In  ad- 
vocacy of  preconceived  Ideas  In  the  field  of 
race  relations. 

Mr.  President,  during  his  tenure  as 
Governor  of  the  great  State  of  Virginia, 
Governor  Battle  was  well  known 
throughout  the  Nation  for  the  very  fine 
administration  he  headed,  for  his  fair 
and  impartial  appioach  to  problems, 
for  his  very  fine  legal  mind,  and  for  his 
comprehensive  grasp  of  all  public  ques- 
tions. He  was  an  outstanding  man 
among  men  who  were  all  outstanding. 

He  served  on  the  Commission.  This  is 
what  he  said.  He  issued  a  solemn  re- 
port. I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  statements  we  could  have  to 
use  as  a  guideline,  particularly  since  it 
comes  from  this  man  who  lived  with  the 
problem  and  who  knew  of  the  practical 
side  and  the  practical  approach. 

If  the  Commission  is  unable  to  present 
an  unbiased  and  unprejudiced  accoimt 
of  the  facts  of  the  areas  within  its  juris- 
diction, then  why  should  the  life  of  the 
Commission  be  extended? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  much  op- 
posed to  all  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Commission,  both  in  the 
1959  report  and  in  the  report  dated 
January  13.  1961.  I  think  these  recom- 
mendations have  no  real  basis  in  fact 
cr  in  law.  I  think  many  of  them  are 
c'early  unconstitutional.  However, 
sliould  the  Congress  desire  to  give  con- 
sideration to  the  propo-sals  made  by  the 
Conrmission.  it  has  enough  recommenda- 
tions and  enough  alleged  facts  to  keep 
the  Congress  and  its  committees  busy  for 
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several  years  in  considering  the  recom- 
mendations already  made,  sweeping  in 
their  nature.  I  fail  to  see  how  it  will  be 
helpful  to  the  Congress  to  continue  the 
hfe  of  tlie  Commission  to  bring  in  .fur- 
ther reports.  r 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  was 
created  as  a  temporary  agency.  Its 
announced  purpose  was  to  investigate 
facts  surrounding  the  alleged  denial  of 
voting  rights  of  individuals  and  to  collect 
information  concerning  the  denial  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  under  the 
Constiiution.  It  was  pictured  to  the 
Congress  as  a  temporary,  detached,  ob- 
jective group — a  study  group— with 
ixjwers  to  collect  facts,  to  consider  them, 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  to  Congress  for  remedial 
action  through  legislation  or  otherwise. 

It  is  clear  that  this  agency  has  been 
neither  temporar>-  nor  objective.  Origi- 
nally created  for  2  years,  its  life  was  ex- 
tended for  another  2  years.  Now  it  is 
proposed  to  extend  it  for  an  additional 
2  years.  I  have  understood  that  other 
amendments  propose  to  make  the  Com- 
mission permanent.  Through  press  re- 
ports and  reports  that  I  have  heard  cir- 
culated around  the  Senate  Chamber,  I 
understand  additional  amendments  are 
being  prepared  to  be  offered,  either  now 
or  later,  as  legislative  riders  to  the  pend- 
ing appropriation  bill,  if  the  Senate 
suspends  the  rule  to  consider  the  amend- 
ment extending  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. We  know  that  last  week  ad- 
ditional amendments  were.  In  fact, 
proposed.  That  is.  the  amendments  were 
print<?d  and  were  lying  on  the  desk  wait- 
ing to  be  called  up  when  the  bill  was 
considered.  The  amendments  included 
one  that  would  abolish  the  poll  tax  by 
statute.  Another  amendment  would 
write  into  the  law  the  notorious  and 
often-rejected  title  III.  which  was  first 
proposed  in  1957  by  the  then  Attorney 
General  Herbert  Brownell.  Another 
amendment  would  endorse  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  May  17,  1954.  and  bribe 
with  Federal  funds  the  integration  of  the 
public  schools.  Another  amendment 
would  extend  Public  Laws  815  and  874, 
dealing  with  Federal  assistance  to 
schools  in  impacted  areas.  Other 
amendments,  too  numerous  to  mention 
now.  would  be  offered. 

I  have  dealt  at  length  with  these  sub- 
jects before,  but  the  bill  to  provide  aid 
for  schools  in  impacted  areas  might  have 
been  attached  to  the  appropriation  bill 
last  week  when  a  vote  was  taken  on  that 
subject. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  with 
reference  to  the  so-called  title  III  amend- 
ment, which  has  been  rejected  by  the 
Senate  on  at  least  two  separate  occasions 
and  is  thoroughly  disreputable.  I  think 
the  Senate  should  not  consider  this  pro- 
posal at  all  but  if  it  is  seriously  pro- 
posed. I  expect  to  speak  at  length  in  op- 
position to  this  proposal  seeking  to  make 
the  Attorney  General  the  private  attor- 
ney for  eveiy  citizen  who  thinks  he  has 
a  grievance  against  some  public  official. 

The  measure  is  unthinkable  to  me.  but 
it  shows  the  field  that  we  would  get  into. 
It  is  unthinkable  to  me  that  it  would  be 
offered  seriously,  much  less  debated  as  an 
amendment  to  an  appropriation  bill.    It 


has  been  before  this  body  on  its  merits 
and  has  been  debated  several  times.  It 
has  come  to  a  vote  many  times,  and 
everj-  time  the  Senate  has  voted  on  the 
proposal,  it  has  been  voted  down  by  a 
decisive  majority. 

Still  the  proponents  offer  substantially 
the  same  proposal,  asking  the  Senate  to 
adopt  it.  even  by  voting  to  suspend  the 
rule  and  add  th;  measure  to  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

The  time  has  come  wlien  the  Senate 
must  take  a  fii-m  stand,  follow  its  rules, 
and  serve  notice  that  hereafter  no  leg- 
islative rider  to  an  appropriation  bill 
will  be  considered,  unless  there  is  a  real 
emergency,  and  unless  the  time  element 
makes  such  action  necessary  and  is  de- 
manding. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Senate  to  defeat 
this  move  to  stispend  the  rule  for  this 
reason  and  many  others  which  I  will 
cover  if  this  question  is  to  be  debated  by 
the  Senate  during  the  coming  week. 

Congress  created  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  as  a  temporary  agency  with 
a  limited  life  of  2  years.  That  life  was 
extended  to  4  years.  No  compelling 
reason  has  been  shown  for  continuing 
this  agency,  which  was  unworthy  of  cre- 
ation at  all,  and  the  Senate  should  let 
it  die  a  natural  death. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  brief  statement 
with  reference  to  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations that  were  made  by  the  1959 
report  and  by  the  1961  report.  I  have 
not  attempt<>d  to  cover  all  points.  Many 
of  them  have  been  discussed  by  various 
other  Senators  pro  and  con  on  tl^e  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  years  past.  The  latest 
report  of  the  Commission,  issued  early 
this  year,  is  an  elaborate  discussion  of 
our  State  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing and  alleged  discrimination  with  re- 
spect to  admission  of  students  to  such 
institutions.  Tliis  is  another  illustration 
of  a  Government  agencv  reaching  out 
and  assuming  jurisdiction  aiAd  acquiring 
new  prerogatives  by  its  own  efforts,  and 
looking  into  things  which  are  beyond 
the  original  plan  and  purpose  for  which 
the  Commission  was  created. 

Without  going  into  detail  regarding 
the  so-called  findings  of  the  Commis- 
sion pertaining  to  other  States.  I  point 
out  to  the  Senate  that  the  references  in 
this  repoi-t  to  my  State  of  Mississippi 
contain  only  basic  facts,  written  in  a 
slanted  and  biased  manner  calculated  to 
mislead  anyone  who  r^ads  the  report, 
with  many  grave  and  major  omissions  of 
the  true  facts  which  would  present  an 
entirely  different  picture  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  Mississippi. 

We  are  proud  of  the  progress  Missis- 
sippi has  made  in  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  in  our  public  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools.  We  have  a  sound 
program  under  which  members  of  both 
races  receive  a  vei-y  fine  education, 
financed  by  both  State  and  local  sources. 

Certainly,  the  real  facts  present  no 
justification  for  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commi-ssion  in  the  field  of  hi^iher 
education.  I  am  amazed  that  tlie  Com- 
mission, based  upon  its  leport.  lacks  even 
a  basic  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  Government  or  the  ri.ehts  of  those 
who  support  the  Government  with  their 
tax  dollars. 
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The   first    recommendation    reads    as 

follows: 

Therefore,  the  Commission  recommends 
that  the  Federal  Government,  either  by 
Executive  or.  if  necessary,  by  congressional 
action,  take  such  measures  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  assure  that  funds  under  the  vari- 
ous programs  of  Federal  assistance  to  higher 
educition  are  disbursed  only  to  such  publicly 
controlled  lnsi;itutions  of  higher  education 
as  do  not  discriminate  on  grounds  of  race. 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

The  Commission  agrees  that  in  any  such 
Federal  action  taken  It  should  be  stipulated 
that  no  Federal  agency  or  official  shall  be 
given  power  to  direct,  supervise,  or  control 
the  administration,  currlculums,  or  person- 
nel of  an  institution  operated  and  main- 
tained by  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof. 

That  illustrates  the  meddling  and  the 
reachmg  for  power  beyond  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  act  that  created  the 
Commission.  Going  into  the  subject  of 
higher  education  and  Federal  appro- 
priations relative  to  higher  education, 
going  back  for  almost  100  years — 98 
years,  to  be  specific — the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  had  land-grant  colleges, 
which  were  provided  for  under  the  Mor- 
rill Act,  and  appropriations  were  made 
from  year  to  year,  by  successive  Con- 
gresses through  bills  signed  by  successive 
Presidents. 

The  Commission,  without  any  change 
in  the  law.  without  any  change  in  policy, 
without  the  matter  having  been  pre- 
sented to  Congress,  recommends  that 
the  Federal  Government,  either  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  or  congressional  action, 
take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  so  forth. 

The  purpose  of  reenacting  the  law  to 
continue  the  Commission  in  power,  with- 
out any  hearing,  without  examination, 
without  any  accounting,  without  any 
explanation  of  any  kind,  but  just  to 
bounce  it  around  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
as  I  said  a  moment  ago.  and  to  take  it 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  is  difficult  for 
anyone  to  swallow. 

Certainly,  there  is  no  power  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
withhold  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  the  support  or  assistance 
of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
as  suggested  in  this  recommendation. 
Further.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Con- 
gress would  not  under  any  circumstances 
grant  such  authority,  even  if  it  could  be 
said  that  such  action  is  constitutional. 
I  think  that  such  a  statute  would  be  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  Constitution. 

In  that  connection,  the  President 
would  have  just  as  much  power  to  pro- 
vide money  that  has  been  appropriated 
and  give  it  to  one  religious  group  or  with- 
hold it  from  one  religious  group  or  make 
any  other  selection  that  he  might  wish 
to  make. 

In  this  day  and  time,  we  have  had 
enlircl:  too  much  Iea;islation  by  Execu- 
tive order:  we  have  had  too  many  legis- 
lative acts  adopted  in  the  face  of  the 
strong  and  clear  provisions  of  our  Con- 
stitution. The  time  has  come  when  we 
must  return  the  Federal  Government  to 
a  constitutional  foundation. 

I  commend  those  members  of  the  Civil 
Right.s  Commission  who  objected  to  this 
recommendation,  in  proper  recognition 


that  it  would  be  a  punitive  measure  not 
in  support  of  proper  constitutional  ob- 
jectives. 

In  objecting  to  this  recommendation,  I 
quote  the  dissenting  statement  of  Com- 
missioner Doyle  E.  Carlton,  former  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Florida: 

As  to  recommendation  1.  it  Is  my  opinion 
that  this  objective  will  not  be  attained  by 
any  action  which  has  the  effect  of  withhold- 
ing public  funds  from  institutions  that  do 
not  conform  to  a  Federal  pattern.  The  with- 
holding of  such  funds  is  to  me  unsound  from 
a  political,  governmental,  and  moral  stand- 
point. I  cannot  approve  the  withholding  of 
money,  coming  as  it  does  to  the  Federal 
Government  from  the  taxpayers  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  as  a  club  to  forge  any  fixed  pat- 
tern set  forth  by  a  Federal  agency.  Such 
action  would  impede  rather  than  advance 
public  higher  education  It  would  also  cre- 
ate resentment  and  ill  will  to  the  injury  of 
both  races.  Progress  can  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  good  will  without  such  arbitrary 
action. 

I  use  that  as  an  illustration  of  what 
I  said  a  while  ago  that  every  respon-, 
sible  person  whom  I  know,  who  has 
lived  in  the  South  and  has  tried  to  do 
something  constructively  along  the  lines 
of  these  relations,  without  any  exception 
has  testified  that  it  cannot  be  done  on 
the  basis  of  enforcement  of  law,  or  the 
use  of  force  in  any  way.  Progress  can 
only  be  made  on  the  basis  of  good  will 
^without  such  arbitrary  action.  That  is 
"true  m  Africa,  It  is  true  in  the  Near 
East.  It  is  true  everywhere.  The 
recommendation  is  in  keeping  with  the 
current  thinking  of  those  who  want  to 
make  over  the  Federal  Government 
without  regard  to  coixstitutional  safe- 
guards and  provisions.  It  seeks  to 
change  our  form  of  government  by 
Executive  order,  and  to  control  all  Fed- 
eral moneys. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  used  these  illus- 
trations as  to  one  of  the  Cominission's 
recommendations.  At  such  time  as  I 
have  other  recommendations  that  I  wish 
to  bring  before  the  Senate  and  discuss 
them.  I  shall  do  so. 

At  this  time  I  yield  the  floor,  empha- 
sizing again  that  to  su.spend  the  rules  on 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  any  legislation  is  an  extraor- 
dinary course  to  follow,  and  should  not 
be  done  except  for  the  most  domandnig 
and  most  urgent  reasons  in  the  nature 
of  an  emergency.  That  is  particularly 
true  with  reference  to  legislation  that 
is  proposed  here  to  be  added  to  the  pend- 
ing bill.  It  is  controversial  in  nature, 
relating  to  a  Commission  which  has  ndt 
made  any  accounting  of  its  appropriated 
funds,  which  has  not  given  a  report  to 
Congress  as  to  how  it  has  used  its  monejy 
or  how  it  proposes  to  use  its  power,  with- 
out the  usual  legislative  protections  and 
processes  tliat  guide  us  in  such  matters. 
This  being  an  imrelated  appropriation 
bill,  pertaining  to  the  State  Department 
and  major  parts  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  Judiciary,  the  bill  should 
be  passed  without  any  controversial 
matters  being  appended  to  it,  particu- 
larly of  this  kind. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  in  its  wisdom 
will  reject  the  idea  of  suspending  the 
rules  on  the  pending  bill  for  this  pur- 
pose, or  any  purpose,  and  reject  the  idea 


of  continuing  the  Commission  for 
another  2  years,  when  whatever  purpose 
it  had  has  long  been  served.  It  has 
already  made  more  recommendations 
than  can  properly  be  studied  within  a 
generation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  all  day 
long  we  have  been  listening  to  speeches 
by  our  Southern  friends  attacking  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  iUs  legal  pow- 
ers, its  activities,  its  -actions,  and  its 
reports. 

We  have  even''had  one  speech,  by  our 
good  friend,  the  jimior  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Talm.\dge  i .  devoted  in  large 
part  to  attacking  the  activities  of  an 
official  who  is  not  even  with  the  Com- 
mission any  longer,  Mr.  Gordon  Tiffany, 
its  former  staff  director 

It  is  time.  I  believe,  that  those  of  us 
who  support  the  Commission  and  hope 
that  it  will  be  made  a  permanent  body 
should  rise  in  its  defense. 

Before  I  do  so,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  report  about  Mr.  Tiffany, 
issued  by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  made  by  its  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  was 
not  a  unanimous  report.  A  statement 
was  filed  by  Senators  Humphrey  and 
Gruening.  in  which  they  disassociated 
themselves  from  the  conclusions  of  the 
report. 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAViTSl  also  filed  strong  dissent- 
ing views,  in  the  course  of  which  quoted 
a  resolution  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  on  December 
15.  1960,  tendering  its  '•heartfelt  grati- 
tude" to  Mr.  Tiffany,  and  noting  that 
Mr.  Tiffany  had  served  the  Commission 
with  "devotion,  intelligence,  and  distinc- 
tion." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  resolution  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  Gordon  M.  Tiffany  in  1958  gen- 
erously accepted  the  onerous  and  difficult 
task  of  being  the  first  staff  director  of  the 
U.S.  Commission   on  Civil   Rights;    and 

Whereas  Gordon  M.  Tiffany  quickly  under- 
took the  demanding  project  of  organizing 
and  staffing  the  Commission  in  the  early 
days  of  Its  life;  and 

Whereas  Gordon  M.  Tiffany  guided  the 
Commission  as  its  chief  executive  officer 
through  its  first  years  to  the  end  that  the 
Commission  was  able  to  present  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  a  significant  report 
on  Its  nationwide  activities  at  the  end  of 
its  first  period  of  statutory  life;   and 

Whereas  Gordon  M.  Tiffany  has  continued 
since  that  time  to  serve  the  Commission  with 
devotion,  intelligence,  and  distinction;  and 
Whereas  Gordon  M.  Tiffany  Is  now  plan- 
ning to  dedicate  his  talents  to  another  Im- 
portant field  of  endeavor:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  does  hereby  tender  its  heartfelt 
gratitude  to  Gordon  M.  Tiffany  and  takes 
this  opportunity  to  wish  him  continued  suc- 
cess and  happiness  In  all  that  he  does. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  whether 
Mr.  Tiffany  did  or  did  not  properly  per- 
form his  duties  as  staff  director  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  is  not  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  today.    The  ques- 
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tion  which  we  are  called  upon  to  resolve, 
assuming  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  has  mustered  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  present  and  voting  to  suspend 
our  rules,  is  whether  the  life  of  this  u.se- 
ful  Commission  shall  be  extended;  and, 
if  so,  for  how-  long. 

It  is  pertinent.  I  believe,  in  attempting 
to  answer  that  question,  to  discuss  what 
the  Civil  Rights  CommLssion  was  au- 
thorized to  do  by  law  and  what  it  has 
done. 

The  Commission  was  originally  created 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  as  a  bi- 
partisan agency  to  study  civil  rights 
problems.  Its  original  2-year  term  was 
extended  on  September  U,  1959.  for 
another  2  years.  The  Commission  is- 
sued its  first  report  on  September  8.  1959. 
Its  second  rep>ort  is  shortly  due. 

The  Commission  is  directed  by  law 
to  advise  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  conditions  it  may  find  that  deprive 
American  citizens  of  equal  treatment  un- 
der the  law  because  of  their  color,  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin. 

Let  me  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
the  Commission  has  no  power — I  repeat: 
no  power — to  enforce  the  laws  or  to  cor- 
rect individual  wrongs.  Its  task  is 
merely  to  collect,  to  study,  and  to  ap- 
praise information  related  to  civil 
rights  throughout  the  country  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  Congress  for  corrective  action.  In 
short,  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  has 
many  of  the  attributes  of  a  central  in- 
telligence agency  in  this  field  of  civil 
rights.  It  collects,  evaluates,  and  dis- 
seminates information  useful  to  the 
President  and  Congress  in  dealing  with 
the  basic  American  concept  that  all  citi- 
zens, regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color, 
are  entitled  to  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws,  as  .';et  forth  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  last  year,  in  the  case  of  Hannah 
v.  Larche.  363  United  States  420,  referred 
to  the  Commission's  functions  as  fol- 
lows: 

Its  function  Is  purely  Investigative  and 
factfinding.  It  does  not  hold  trials  or  de- 
termine anyone's  civil  or  criminal  liability. 
It  does  not  issue  orders.  Nor  does  It  indict, 
punish,  or  impose  any  legal  sanctions.  It 
does  not  make  determinations  depriving 
anyone  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property.  In 
short,  the  Commission  does  not  and  cannot 
take  any  affirmative  action  which  wlU  affect 
an  Individual's  legal  rights.  TTie  only  pur- 
pose of  Its  existence  is  to  find  facts  which 
may  subsequently  be  used  as  the  ba^ls  for 
legislative  or  Executive  action. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  as  ex- 
tended, directed  the  Commission,  first. 
to  investigate  formal  allegations  that 
citizens  are  being  deprived  of  their  right 
to  vote  and  to  have  that  vote  counted  by 
reason  of  their  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin;  second,  to  study  and  col- 
lect information  concerning  legal  devel- 
opments which  constitute  a  denial  of 
the  equal  piotection  of  the  laws;  third, 
to  appraise  the  laws  and  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  respect  to 
equal  protection  of  the  laws:  fourth,  to 
prepare  and  submit  reports  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress,  including  a  final 
comprehensive   report   of   its   activities. 


findings,  and  recommendations  by  Sep- 
tember 9.  1961. 

In  Its  1959  report,  the  Commission 
made  14  specific  recommendations  for 
Executive  or  legislative  action. 

On  January  13.  1961.  an  interim  re- 
port on  problems  of  segregation  m 
higher  education  contained  three  addi- 
tional recommendations. 

The  Commission  has  had  a  wide  range 
of  assistance  in  its  functions.  It  has 
received  cooperation  from  numerous 
State,  local,  and  private  organizations. 
It  has  created  State  advisory  commit- 
tees in  each  of  the  50  States.  At 
present,  about  350  citizens  are  serving 
without  compensation  on  such  advisory 
committees. 

As  I  have  noted,  the  first  statutory 
duty  of  the  Commission  is  in  the  field 
of  voting.  It  has  undertaken  full  field 
investigations  of  formal  allegations  of 
discrimination  at  the  polls  in  Louisi- 
ana and  elsewhere. 

Its  second  statutory  duty  is  to  study 
and  collect  information  relating  to 
denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  This  has  resulted  in  extensive  in- 
vestigations, all  of  which  are  discussed 
in  the  reports  filed  by  the  Commission. 

In  discharging  its  third  statutory 
duty — that  of  appraising  the  laws  and 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government  re- 
specting the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws — the  Commission  has  evaluated 
laws  and  policies  relating  to  discrimina- 
tion in  public  education  and  in  housing. 
as  well  as  at  the  polls.  It  has  also 
studied  Government-connected  employ- 
ment, the  administration  of  justice,  and 
the  civil  rights  problems  of  Indians. 

Conferences  have  been  held  all  over 
the  country — at  Gatlinburg.  Tenn.;  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.;  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco.  Calif.;  Detroit.  Mich.;  New- 
York  City;  and  elsewhere. 

I  believe  it  important  to  note  the 
calit>cr  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Three  of  the  present  members 
were  appointed  by  President  Eisen- 
hower; and  happily  for  the  country,  in 
my  opinion,  they  have  elected  to  remain 
in  office. 

John  A.  Hannah,  the  Chairman,  is  the 
president  of  Michigan  State  University. 
My  colleagues  will  recall  the  wide  activi- 
ties of  President  Hannah  in  the  field  of 
education.  The  Commission  is  fortu- 
nate to  have  him  as  its  Chairman. 

The  Vice  Chairman  is  a  personal 
friend  of  mine,  with  whom  I  served  in 
the  Army  Air  Force  during  World  War 
II.  He  is  a  very  distinguished  southern 
lawyer,  a  successful  practicing  lawyer  in 
Dallas.  Tex  .  active  in  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  formerly  its  president: 
and  presently  head  of  the  Southwestern 
Legal  Foundation.  Formerly  he  was 
dean  of  Southern  Methodist  University 
Law-  School.  He  was  a  splendid  soldier, 
assigned  to  administrative  duties,  during 
World  War  II.  I  refer  to  Robert  G. 
Storey. 

All  Senators  are  familiar  with  the 
splendid  record  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion of  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh, 
president  of  Notre  Dame  University  and 
a  member  of  the  Commission. 

The  other  three  members  of  the 
original  Commission  were  a  former  Gov- 


ernor of  Florida,  Doyle  E  Carlton; 
George  M.  Johnson,  professor  of  law  at 
Howard  University  Law  School,  and  for- 
merly dean  of  that  law  school;  and 
John  S.  Battle,  formerly  Governor  of 
Virginia.  They  have  been  succeeded  by 
Spottswood  Robinson,  of  the  Howard 
University  Law  School,  who  presently  is 
the  only  Negro  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion: Robert  S.  Rankin,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Science  of  Duke 
University;  Erwin  Griswold,  dtan  of 
Harvard  University  Law  School.  All  of 
these  nominations  were,  of  course,  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  can  consider 
these  names  without  concluding  that 
this  Commission  has  been,  and  is.  com- 
posed of  outstanding  Americans  of  in- 
tegrity and  ability  who  represent  a  wide 
range  of  philosophy  and  ix)litical  think- 
ing. The  South  has  been  well  represented 
by  former  Governors  Battle  and  Carlton 
and  by  Professors  Storey  and  Rankin. 
Surely  no  one  can  say  that  any  section 
of  the  country  has  been  ignored  in  mak- 
ing the  appointments  of  these  fine,  pa- 
triotic, honest  Americans  to  member- 
ship on  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
They  are  performing  a  public  duty  in 
the  face  of  great  difficulties.  The  Sen- 
ate has  every  reason  to  be  proud  that 
the  nomination  of  each  was  confirmed  by 
this  body.  None  of  them  has  let  us  ' 
down. 

I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  longer  on  the 
merits  of  the  Commission.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  confident  that  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  think  the  Com- 
mission has  done  splendid  work,  and  will 
vote  to  continue  its  existence.  The  ques- 
tion really  is.  How  long  should  we  extend 
the  life  of  the  Commission? 

Goodness  knows.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  long  dead — and  I  suspect  that  the 
youngest  of  my  colleagues  will  have  been 
long  dead — before  civil  rights  questions 
cease  to  plag^ue  the  American  people,  the 
Congress,  and  the  President.  This  is  a 
sore  in  oiu-  body  politic  which  will  not 
soon  heal.  It  will  require  constant  ex- 
amination to  be  sure  that  its  infection 
does  not  spread.  Cabn  and  objective 
minds  will  be  required,  acting  in  an  ad- 
ministrative capacity  and  giving  their 
advice  to  the  Congress,  in  order  that  the 
festering  wound  of  racial  discrimination 
may  be  healed.  But  the  healing  will  not 
come  soon.  We  had  best  face  up  to 
that  sad  fact,  and  give  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  President  a  permanent  agency 
comiwsed.  as  is  this  Commission,  of  dedi- 
cated men  of  integrity  and  ability,  in 
order  to  provide  a  constant  flow  of  sound 
information  and  wise  advice, 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  main 
reasons  why,  in  my  judgm.ent.  the  life 
of  the  Commission  should  be  extended. 
First,  as  an  investigating  and  factfind- 
ing agency,  the  Commission  is  performing 
a  highly  useful  ftmction  which  is  not  du- 
plicated by  any  other  Federal  dcpart- 
meiit  or  agency. 

In  the  field  of  voting  rights,  for  ex- 
ample, hearings  held  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  1958  brought 
to  light  flagrant  denials  of  the  right  to 
register  and  to  vote,  as  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  basis  of  those  findings  and  other 
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Commission  investigations,  recommenda- 
tions were  made  for  the  enactment  of 
let2;islation  to  protect  the  right  to  vote. 
Those  recommendations  received  the 
support  of  five  of  the  six  members  of 
Liie  Commission.  Some  of  them,  includ- 
ma;  Dean  Storey,  were  from  the  South. 
Alchough  Congress  did  not  entirely  fol- 
low the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission, nevertheless,  Mr.  President, 
Congress  utilized  those  recommenda- 
tions as  the  basis  for  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1960. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  findings  of  the  Commission  provided 
much  of  the  impetus  which  resulted  in 
the  passage  of  that  legislation. 

In  1961,  hearings  on  violation  of  vot- 
ing rights  were  held  in  New  Orleans.  It 
is  important  that  this  right  of  investi- 
gation of  voting  rights  should  be  con- 
tinued, and  indeed  amplified. 

Similarly,  in  the  field  of  education,  the 
Commission  has  made  a  thorough  study 
of  the  progress  of  desegregation  in  pub- 
lic schools  and  of  the  problems  involved 
in  the  transition  from  a  segregated  to  a 
nonsegregated  school  system. 

This  activity  of  the  Commission,  I 
point  out.  has  been  a  national  activity, 
because  it  is  a  national  problem,  not  a 
regional  problem. 

Hearings  have  been  held  in  New  York. 
Detroit.  Chicago,  and  California.  The 
Commission  found  that  the  type  of  dis- 
crimination recently  disclosed  in  New 
Rochelle,  N.Y..  prevails  in  many  cities 
m  the  North,  small  as  well  as  large. 

I  know  in  my  own  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  the  civil  ri-^hts  of  Negro 
citizens  are  being  violated  every  day  in 
the  week;  and  I  invite  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  to  come  into  my  State  to 
establish  that  fact  and  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  what  we  can  do  to 
terminate  that  discrimination. 

There  is  no  holier-than-thou  attitude 
on  the  part  of  northern  Senators  who 
support  the  extension  of  the  life  of  the 
Commission.  We  know  we  too  are  guilty. 
Discrimination  by  reason  of  race  or  color 
is  not  a  regional  shame;  it  is  a  national 
shame,  and  this  fine  agency  can  help 
the  consciences  of  all  of  us  in  expunging 
It  and  wiping  it  away. 

The  Federal  Government's  role  in 
assuring  equal  job  opportunity  has  also 
been  the  subject  of  study.  The  Com- 
mi.^sion  has  made  intensive  studies  in 
Baltimore.  Detroit,  and  Atlanta,  and 
other  studies  in  New  York,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Fort  Worth-Dallas,  and  Los  An- 
geles. These  studies  have  been  of  sub- 
stantial value  to  the  Commission  on  Dis- 
or;mination  in  Government  Contracts, 
the  Chairman  of  which  is  the  able  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  who.  under  appointment  by 
the  President,  is  making  real  progress 
toward  eliminating,  once  and  for  all,  dis- 
crimination in  employmeiit  on  Federal 
Government  contracts. 

I  commend  the  Vice  President  and  his 
colleagues  on  that  Commission.  I  am 
cop.fident  they  will  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  the  research  and  findings  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  have  been  of 
substantial  benefit  to  them  in  the  splen- 
did work  they  are  presently  doing. 


In  1959,  the  Commission  undertook  a 
study  of  the  administration  of  justice 
and  the  effectiveness  of  existing  Federal 
laws  protecting  against  private  inter- 
group  violence,  police  brutality,  and 
racial  exclusion  from  juries  We  can 
look  forward  to  receiving  the  Commis- 
sion's report  in  this  area  early  next 
month. 

In  all  of  these  areas  the  objective 
studies  of  the  Commission  provide  the 
basis  for  remedial  action  by  the  Con- 
gress or  by  the  executive  branch. 

The  second  reason  why  extension  of 
the  life  of  the  Commission  is,  in  rrxs 
judgment,  important  is  that  the  value  of 
the  Commission's  work  lies  not  only  in 
the  sanctions  which  may  result  from  its 
reports  and  recommendations;  it  lies  in 
the  activities  of  the  Commission  in 
bringing  facts  to  light.  There  is  per- 
haps no  other  area  where  misinforma- 
tion and  mi.'-understanding  so  quickly 
breed  fear  and  hatred. 

With  all  due  deference.  I  dissent  from 
the  views  of  my  southern  colleagues  who 
have  spoken  today.  I  believe  the  Cora^ 
mission's  work  has  helped  to  reduce  tea^- 
sions  and  to  promote  calm  and  reason- 
able solutions,  ratlier  than  to  exacerbate 
them. 

Advisory  committees  have  been  cre- 
ated by  the  Commission  in  every  State 
in  the  Union  to  keep  the  Commission 
constantly  advised  of  local  civil  rights 
developments  and  opinions.  These  conai- 
miitees,  as  voluntary  agencies  of  the 
Commi.ssion,  contribute  to  the  lessening 
of  tensions  and  the  finding  of  reasonaWJe 
solutions  to  difficult  problems. 

As  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  In 
this  area.  I  call  attention  to  the  confer- 
ences the  Commission  has  held  in  Wil- 
liamsbursr,  Va.;  Gatlmburg,  Tenn.;  and 
elsewhere.  At  those  conferences  the 
Commission  brought  together  educators 
from  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  in  a  calm 
atmosphere,  where  they  could  exchange 
information,  experience,  and  advice  re- 
garding desegregation  of  the  public 
schools  : 

The  Commission's  reports  have  servejd 
a  great  educative  purpose.  They  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  and 
the  gap  which  still  exists  between  o\\v 
promises  and  our  performance. 

It  would  be  a  traeic  thing  to  permit 
the  life  of  this  useful  agency  now  to  ex- 
pire, or  to  continue  it  on  a  piecemeal 
basis  for  a  few.  too  short  years,  as  pres- 
ently proposed  by  the  pending  amenc^- 
ment. 

The  third  reason  that  the  Commission 
should  be  made  a  permanent  agency  is 
that  only  in  this  way  can  we  provide 
a  sound  and  effective  basis  for  its  con- 
tinued operation,  while  leaving  it  subject 
to  proper  scrutiny  by  the  Congress. 

If  we  make  the  Commission  a  perma- 
nent agency,  the  Congress  will  lose  no 
control  it  presently  has.  The  Commis- 
sion will  still  be  subject  to  the  yearly 
review  of  its  operations  when  it  comes 
to  Congress  seeking  appropriations,  and, 
of  course,  at  any  time  it  saw  fit.  the  Con- 
gress could  terminate  the  Commission's 
operations. 


To  make  this  Commi.ssion  a  permanent 
agency  will  take  it  out  of  the  arena  of 
partisan  politics.  At  present.  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  who  represent 
States  in  which  the  extension  of  the  life 
of  the  Commission  is  popular  are  vyins 
with  each  other  to  support  the  Commis- 
sion. Other  Democrats  and  an  occa- 
sional Republican  are  vying  with  each 
other  to  make  political  capital  by  voting 
to  put  the  Commission  out  of  existence. 
This  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  dealt 
with  on  so  partisan  a  basis.  If  ever  there 
was  an  occasion  for  nonparti-san  action, 
it  is  in  connection  with  the  extending 
of  the  life  of  this  Commission. 

Every  administrator — and  we  have 
many  former  administrators  in  this 
body — and  every  legislator  who  has  dealt 
with  administrative  bodies  must  know 
how  difBcult  it  is  to  make  an  administra- 
tive agency  efiBcient  if  it  must  return 
from  time  to  time  to  the  legislative  body 
which  created  it  for  a  further  lease  on 
life.  How  can  the  agency  recruit,  train, 
and  retain  personnel  when  a  death  sen- 
tence confronts  the  agency  at  the  end  of 
each  2  years?  How  can  the  agency 
plan  long-range  studies?  How  can  the 
agency  establish  priorities,  w^hen  it  does 
not  know  whether  it  will  continue  be- 
yond its  recurring  deadlines? 

Finally.  I  say  to  my  economy-minded 
friends,  think  how  wasteful  it  is  to  phase 
out  staff  operations,  as  one  must,  when 
an  agency  is  scheduled  by  law  to  go  out 
of  business,  and  then  to  "beef  up  "  the 
staff  again  when  the  agency  is  given  a 
new  lease  on  life?  Thereupon  it  is 
necessary  to  regroup,  to  secure  new  staff. 
Many  of  the  best  people  are  lost.  In 
effect,  it  is  almost,  though  not  quite,  a 
starting  all  over  again. 

A  2-year  lease  on  life  actually  means 
an  effective  extension  of  between  12 
months  and  18  months.  The  rest  of  the 
time  is  spent  in  organizing,  reorganizing, 
preparing  to  liquidate,  and  liquidating. 
Let  us  consider  what  the  Commi.ss:on 
has  been  forced  to  do  in  the  present  pe- 
riod. The  sword  of  Damocles  is  pres- 
ently hanging  over  its  head,  scheduled 
to  fall  November  8.  1961.  Unlike  Damo 
cles.  the  Commission  knows  when  the 
sword  will  fall. 

About  a  year  ago  a  schedule  had  to  be 
set  up  for  liquidation.  On  May  1  of 
this  year  the  Division  of  Complaints. 
Investigations,  and  Surveys  was  abol- 
ished. Any  complaints  received  after 
that  time  could  not  be  investigated,  so 
there  was  no  point  in  having  a  division 
for  that  purpose.  Since  May  1  com- 
plaints have  merely  been  filed  with  the 
Commission,  unless  they  could  be  ap- 
propriately referred  to  some  other  agen- 
cy of  the  Government. 

On  August  1,  eight  positions  were 
scheduled  to  be  abolished;  on  Septem- 
ber 1.  eight  more  positions;  and  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  five  positions.  This  means  that  30 
percent  of  the  total  of  71  members  of  the 
staff  either  had  to  be  removed  from  the 
payroll  or  given  notice  before  the  Con- 
gress could  finish  considering  whether 
to  again  extend  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  schedule  was 
not  precisely  adhered  to.     As  one  might 
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expect,  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  un- 
certainty, staff  members  began  leaving 
long  before  the  schedule  required  them 
to  leave.  As  could  also  be  expected, 
those  who  left  included  .some  of  the  most 
highly  qualified  members  of  the  staff, 
the  kind  of  competent  men  and  women 
whom  the  Government  can  never  afford 
to  lose. 

At  the  present  moment  the  staff  has 
been  reduced  to  61  members,  and  13  of 
the  remaining  61  have  been  given  their 
reduction-in-force  notices. 

I  submit.  Mr  President,  this  is  no  way 
to  run  a  railroad  or  to  run  an  impor- 
tant agency  of  the  Government.  If  the 
job  is  worth  doing — and  I  think  it  is — 
it  is  worth  doing  well.  Let  us  give  the 
Commission  a  charter  which  will  enable 
it  to  do  its  work  well.  Let  us  not  enact 
another  2-year  death  .sentence  which 
will  put  the  Commission  into  another 
administrative  straitjacket  and  require 
it  to  start  to  liquidate  within  a  year  of 
the  time  when  it  is  given  its  new  lease 
on  life. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  my  views 
alone.  On  August  22  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald  published  an 
editorial  entitled  "Leash  on  Life  "  ad- 
vocating, in  the  words  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States — I  quote  both  from 
the  editorial  and  from  the  words  of  the 
President : 

The  constructive  potential  of  this  agency 
cannot  be  fully  reaU25ed.  If  its  ability  to  move 
in  long-range  fashion  is  hampered  by  the 
uncertainties  of  its  continued  existence. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
referred  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Leash  on  Life 

The  Senate  is  expected  to  gl%e  thought 
today,  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  to 
extending  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  is  scheduled  to 
submit  its  final  report  on  September  9  and. 
unless  reprieved,  to  terminate  all  operations 
60  days  thereafter.  Its  work  has  by  no  means 
been  completed 

Unconstitutional  discrimination  against 
Negroes  and  denial  of  their  rights  Is  still 
widespread  in  some  of  the  Southern  States. 
The  hearings  conducted  by  the  Commission 
in  New  Orleans  last  May  made  this  abun- 
dantly plain.  There  is  urgent  need  for  the 
Commission  to  carry  on  its  effective  watch- 
dog role. 

The  Commission  cannot  carry  on  with 
maximum  effectiveness,  however,  under  a 
mere  2-year  extension  It  cannot  hire  the 
personnel  it  needs  because  it  cannot  assure 
employees  any  sort  of  tenure.  It  cannot 
make  plans  or  do  the  preliminary  work  for 
long-range  projects  because  it  is  obligated 
to  start  working  on  its  final  report  and  vind- 
ing  up  its  affairs  almost  as  soon  as  it  begins 
operations.  And.  Anally.  It  is  deprived  of 
the  authority  it  ought  to  have  by  the  com- 
mon knowledge  that  it  is  soon  to  go  out  of 
existence. 

Writing  to  Chairman  Celler  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  earlier  this  month. 
President  Kennedy  urged  an  indefinite  ex- 
tension of  the  Commission,  suggesting  al- 
ternatively that  if  permanent  extension  is  not 
now  feasible,  a  4-.  5-  or  6-year  exten- 
sion would  be  highly  desirable  "  'The  con- 
structive potential  of  this  agency  cannot  be 
fuUy  realized."  the  President  said,  "if  its 
ability    to    move    in    long-range    fashion    is 


hampered  by  the  uncertainties  of  its  contin- 
ued existence  " 

The  validity  of  this  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned and  the  truth  is  that  long-term  ex- 
tension of  the  agency  is  opposed  only  by 
those  who  do  not  want  it  to  exist  at  all.  We 
hope  this  valuable  watchdog  will  be  let  off 
the  leash. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  last  May 
the  Department  of  Justice,  over  the 
signature  of  Byron  R.  White.  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  wrote  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Eastland  1,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  Senate,  a  letter  in  which  it  was 
stated,  on  behalf  of  the  Department,  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  recommended 
the  enactment  of  bills,  then  pending  in 
the  Committee  on  the  Jud^'iary.  which 
would  indefinitely  extend  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  the  letter  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair ' .  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

f  Mat  29.  196L 

Hon.  J.^MEs  O.  Eastland.  | 

Chairman.  Committee  on    the  Judiciary, 
US.  Senate.  Washington,  DC.  T 

Dear  Senator  :  This  is  in  response  to  your 
request  for  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  concerning  the  identical  bills.  S.  483 
and  S.  1257.  "to  indefinitely  extend  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission." 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  was  created 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  At  that  time 
Congress  provided  that  the  Commission 
should  expire  60  days  after  submitting  Its 
final  report  and  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
September  9.  1959.  The  86th  Congre.^s,  in  Its 
act  of  September  28.  1959.  extended  the  life 
of  the  Commission  for  2  additional  years. 
It  is  therefore  due  to  expire  not  later  than 
this  coming  November. 

Apart  from  the  Commission  there  is  no 
Federal  executive  agency  charged  with  a  con- 
tinuing responsibility  for  gathering  informa- 
tion calculated  to  assist  in  the  guaranteeing 
of  the  protection  of  constitutional  rights. 
Its  field  of  operation  is  exceptionally  im- 
portant and  extensive,  and  certainly  deserv- 
ing of  continuance  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Accordingly,  the  Department  of  Justice 
recommends  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The    Bureau    of    the    Budget   has    advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of    this   report   from    the    standp)Oint    of    the 
administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Byron  R    White. 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Mr  CLARK.  On  August  7.  1961.  the 
President  of  the  United  States  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Honorable  Emanuel  Celler. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
which  he  stated; 

The  Justice  Department,  on  behalf  of  the 
administration,  has  previously  gone  on  record 
in  favor  of  an  indefinite  extension  of  the 
Commission,  and  this  is  our  position  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  which  I  have  referred  may  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record  at  this  point  m  my 
remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AfcrsT  7.   1961. 
Hon    Emanuel  Celler. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  your  leadership  m  the  mat- 
ter of  extending  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

As  you  know,  by  existing  law  the  Commis- 
sion is  required  to  submit  its  final  report  on 
September  9.  1961.  and  to  terminate  all  op- 
erations 60  days  thereafter.  I  am  pleased 
that  you  are  bringing  the  issue  of  its  exten- 
sion to  the  attention  of  the  full  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

The  Justice  Department,  on  behalf  of  the 
administration,  has  previously  gone  on  rec- 
ord in  favor  of  an  indefinite  extension  of  the 
Commission,  and  this  is  our  position  now. 
However,  if  in  your  judgment  a  permanent 
extension  is  not  now  feasible,  a  4-.  5-.  or 
6-year  extension  would  be  highly  desirable. 
The  constructive  potential  of  this  agency 
cannot  be  fully  realized  if  its  ability  to  move 
in  long-range  fashion  is  hanipered  by  the 
uncertainties  of  its  continued  existence. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  help  In  this  as 
in  other  matters. 
Cordially, 

John  F    Kennedy 

Mr.  CLARK.  Earlier  today  I  inserted 
in  the  Record  a  letter  written  to  me  on 
behalf  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  signed  by  Lawrence  O'Brien,  one 
of  his  executive  assistants,  reiterating 
that  the  President's  position  had  not 
changed  and  that  the  President  now, 
as  he  did  then,  advocates  making  the 
Commission  permanent. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  with  this:  If  I 
am  successful  in  obtaininc  recognition 
when  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amend- 
ment is  called  up  for  con.sideration  to- 
morrow— perhaps  I  should  say  if  it  is 
called  up  for  consideration  tomorrow — 
I  shall  propose  the  first  of  a  series  of 
amendments.  My  first  amendment  is 
identified  as  '■8-21-61 — C  "  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  that 
amendment  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord m  full  at  this  point  in  my  remarks, 
together  with  a  summary  of  the  provi- 
sions, to  which  I  referred  in  my  remarks 
this  mornine 

There  beintr  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  summary  were  ordered  to  be 
printeKl  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  of  the  language  which  ap- 
pears after  the  word  "Provided,"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  as 
amended,  is  amended  in  the  following 
respects. 

"(a)  Section  101(b)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (42  USC  1975(b))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"'(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  seven  members  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  Not  more 
than  four  of  the  members  shall  at  any  one 
time  be  of  the  same  political  party.  The 
term  of  office  of  members  appointed  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
be  three  years  except  that  (A)  the  term  of 
office  of  two  of  the  members,  first  so  ap- 
pointed (as  designated  by  the  President  at 
the  time  of  their  nomination)  shall  be  one 
year  and  the  term  of  office  of  two  of  the 
members  first  so  appointed  (as  designated 
by  the  President  at  the  time  of  their  nomi- 
nation)   shall    be    two    years     and    (B)    any 
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member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
serve  only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
•••(2)  The  term  of  office  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission  first  appointed  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  com- 
mence on  the  day  of  the  appointment  of 
the  last  of  such  members,  and  the  term  of 
office  of  any  member  subsequently  appointed 
(other  than  a  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy)  shall  commence  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  day  on  which  the  term  of  his 
predecessor  expired. 

"•(3)  The  term  of  office  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission  holding  office  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  e.Kpire 
at  the  time  of  appointment  of  the  last  of 
the  members  first  appointed  after  such 
date." 

'•(h)  Section  103ia)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1975b(2)  )  is  amended 
by  strikinp;  out  '$50  per  day'  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  '$75  per  day.' 

••(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  104  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1975c)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followint:: 

"'(4)  to  serve  as  a  national  clearinghouse 
for  civil  rights  Information,  and  to  provide 
ad  Ice  and  technical  assistance  to  commu- 
iwues.  Industries,  or  individuals,  upon  re- 
quest from  such  parties  in  respect  to  equal 
i'rutection  of  the  laws,  including  but  not 
limited  to  the  fields  of  voting,  education, 
housing,  employment,  the  use  of  public 
facilities,  transportation,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice. 

"  'The  Commission  may.  for  such  periods 
as  it  deems  necessary,  concentrate  the  per- 
formance of  Its  duties  to  those  specified  in 
either  paragraph  (1).  (2).  (3),  or  (4)  and 
may  further  concentrate  the  performance 
of  its  duties  under  any  of  such  paragraphs 
to  one  or  more  a.^pects  of  the  duties  im- 
posed therein.' 

"(d)  Subsections  (b)  and  (O  of  section 
104  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  as  amend- 
ed, are  stricken,  and  the  following  subsec- 
tion shall  be  inserted  in  lieu  thereof: 

"'lb)  The  Commission  shall,  not  later 
than  January  31  of  each  year,  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  President  and  the  Congress  set- 
ting forth  its  activities  and  findings  during 
the  preceding  year  and  its  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto.  The  Commission  may 
submit  such  other  reports  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  at  such  times  as  the 
Commission  and  the  President  deem  advis- 
able.' 

■■(ei  il)  Section  105(  a  I  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (42  use.  1975d(a)  )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  the  last  sentence  thereof 
'S50  per  diem'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■$75  jx-r  diem'. 

"(2)  Section  105(d)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1975did))  is  amended  by  striking  out  'and 
members  of  advisory  committees  constituted 
jnirsuant  to  subsection  (C)  of  tills  section', 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
'members  of  advisory  committees  constituted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
and  consultants  appointed  under  authority 
of  s-^ction  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946 
(60  Stat.  810;  5  U.S.C.  55a).  specifically  des- 
ignated in  writing  by  the  Commission  (but 
not  exceeding  twelve  such  consultants  at 
any  time) '. 

"(f)  Section  105(c)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1975a (c)  )  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  'The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
reimburse,  out  oi  moneys  appropriated  under 
the  authority  of  section  106,  any  advisory 
cnmmlttee  constituted  by  It  pursuant  to  this 
suljsectlon  for  expenses  of  travel,  stenograph- 
ic services,  and  subsistence  Incurred  by  the 
members  thereof  In  the  performance  of  func- 
tions approved  by  the  Commission,  and  for 
costs  of  using  the  malls  Incurred  by  any  such 


advisory  committee  In  the  performance  of 
anv  such  functions.' 

"(g)  Section  105(h)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957,  as  added  by  section  401  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1960'(42  U  S  C.  1975d(h)).  U 
amended  by  inserting  after  "each  member  ot 
the  Commission'  the  following:  '.  and  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Commission  de*+ 
ignated  by  It.'.  ; 

"(h)  The  foregoing  amendments  to  tl>* 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  other  than  th* 
amendment  In'  section  (d)  which  shall  gO 
into  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  thU 
Act,  shall  become  effective  on  the  day  ot 
the  appointment  by  the  President  of  the  last 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  first  appointed  after  the  date  of  VM 
enactment  of  this  Act." 


SrMM.ARY  OF   C'.AKK    .AMENDMENT  TO  H  R     7371 

Rei,.ating  to  the  CrvTL  Rights  Commissiojt 

1.  The  Commission  would  be  made  perma- 
nent by  eliminating  the  September  9,  1961,. 
termination  date  in  existing  law.  Tliereafter 
the  Commission  would  be  required  to  file 
reports  of  Us  activities  annually  or  more 
frequently  at  Its  own  discretion  or  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President  (sec.  (d)  ) . 

2  One  member  would  be  added  to  the 
Commission  (making  a  total  of  seven  memi- 
bers)  and  staggered  3-year  terms  would  be 
provided  (sec.  (a)  ) . 

3.  The  maximtim  compensation  of  Coiur 
missinuers  and  appointed  consultants,  not  tp 
exceed  12  i^i  number  at  any  time,  would  be 
increased  from  $50  to  $75  per  diem  (sees.  (U^ 
and  (e)  ) . 

4.  The  Commission  would  be  authorized  In 
its  discretion  to  reimburse  State  advisory 
committees  for  travel  expenses,  stenographic 
services,  and  subsistence  Incurred  In  tb© 
performance  of  Commission-approved  fimo- 
tions  (sec.  (f  i ) . 

5.  Commission  officers  and  employees  sptl- 
ciflcally  designated  by  the  Civil  Rights  Coroi- 
mission  would  be  authorized,  in  addition  tiu 
the  Commissioners  themselves,  to  administer 
oaths  and  take  statements  of  witnesses  (seC- 

(g))- 

6.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission  would  t)e 
directed  "to  serve  as  a  national  clearing- 
house for  civil  rights  Information,  and  Ho 
provide  advice  and  technical  assistance  tjo 
communities,  industries,  or  individuals,  upcjli 
request  from  such  parties  in  respect  to  eqvisil 
protection  of  the  laws,  including  but  not 
limited  to  the  fields  of  voting,  education, 
housing,  employment,  the  use  of  public 
facilities,  transportation,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice"  (sec.  (c)). 


Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  amendment  is 
pi-esented.  no  doubt  it  will  be  attacked 
by  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  germane  to  the  Man-sfleld- 
Diiksen  amendment.  Under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  I  am  informed  by  our 
able  Parliamentarian,  the  question  of 
pei'maneness  will  be  decided  immedi- 
ately, without  debute  and  without  a  r'll- 
ing  by  the  Chair.  I  think  it  worthwliile. 
therefore,  to  take  1  minute  to  explain 
why  it  seem.s  to  me  abundantly  clear  that 
the  amendment  is  germane. 

The  Mansfield-Dirksen  amendment 
proposes  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission by  2  years.  My  amendment 
deals  with  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
It  proposes  to  make  its  life  permanenjt, 
and  it  proposes  certain  extensions  of  Us 
authority,  which  are  spelled  out  in  the 
summary  of  the  amendment  which  has 
been  ordered  printed  in  the  Record.  If 
Senators  are  seriously  concerned  with 
the  question  of  germaneness.  I  ask  them 
to  read  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amenc  - 
ment,  to  read  the  proposed  Clark  amend- 


ment, and  to  use  their  commonscnse. 
I  do  not  think  it  will  be  ncce.s.sary  then 
to  make  any  further  argument  to  the 
effect  that  this  amendment  is  clearly 
gei-mane.  However,  in  the  course  of  a 
relatively  short  service  in  this  body — not 
yet  5  years — I  have  come  to  accept  the 
sour  with  the  sweet,  victory  with  defeat, 
compromise  usual.  It  may  well  be  that 
despite  the  cogency  of  my  argtunents, 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  will  conclude 
either  that  the  amendment  is  not  ger- 
mane, or  that  the  easiest  way  to  get  rid 
of  it  is  to  vote  that  it  is  not  germane. 
In  that  event,  of  course,  the  amendment 
will  fall.  I  hope  it  will  not.  If  it  is 
rejected — and  again  if  I  am  able  to 
obtain  the  floor— I  .^hall  propose  r.n 
amendment  which  I  think  no  Senator 
could  possibly  conclude  was  not  ger- 
mane, and  that  is  to  change  the  Mans- 
field-Dirksen amendment  by  simply 
making  the  extension  of  time  permanent 
instead  of  for  only  2  years. 

Again  one  must  be  prepared  for  every 
eventuality.  In  what  I  hope  is  an  un- 
likely event  and  even  this  modest  amend- 
ment may  be  tabled,  we  will  then  come 
back  with  an  amendment  for  an  exten- 
sion for  6  years.  If  that  amendment 
should  fail,  we  will  then  propose  an  ex- 
tension of  4  years. 

My  last  word  is  this :  I  implore  those 
coiLScicntious  Senators  who  read  this 
Record  to  remember  that  we  cannot 
sweep  the  civil  rights  problem  under  the 
rug  by  shutting  our  eyes  and  voting 
blindly  for  a  series  of  motions  to  table, 
hoping  that  the  problem  will  go  away. 
I  do  not  have  the  slightest  doubt  that 
if  Senators  were  to  exercise  their  own 
unimpeded  judgment  at  a  time  other 
than  at  the  end  of  August,  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  Senators  would 
vote  to  make  the  Commission  permanent. 
I  urge  Senators  to  vote  to  oppose  the 
motion  to  table  any  of  the  amendments. 
and  to  vote  that  the  first  of  my  amend- 
ments is  germane.  Ix>t  them  not  fear 
that  able  Senators  will  then  engage  in  a 
filibuster  which  will  make  it  impossible 
for  the  Senate  to  conduct  the  public 
business  which  must  be  conducted  before 
this  body  adjourns.  I  hold  too  high  a 
regard  for  my  good  friends  from  south 
of  the  Mason-Dixon  line  to  believe  that 
they  would  conscientiously  and  delib- 
erately, for  day  after  day  and  week  after 
week,  prevent  the  Senate  from  working 
its  will,  when  a  majority  of  its  Members 
desires  to  terminate  debate  and  vote.  Vy 
keeping  an  indefinite  filibuster  going  for 
so  small  a  matter  in  the  large  spectrum 
of  civil  rights  legislation  as  the  question 
of  whether  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
should  have  its  life  extended  permanent- 
ly, for  6  years,  for  4  years,  or  for  only  2 
years.  I  believe  Senators  who  oppose  the 
amendments  are  too  deeply  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  country  to  do  a 
thing  like  that.  I  believe  they  will  let 
the  Senate  vote  on  this  question. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  if  I  should 
happen  to  be  wrong,  a  motion  for  cloture 
is  always  available.  After  all,  we  will 
not  get  to  this  question  unless  67  Sena- 
tors vote  to  suspend  the  rules  tomorrow- 
afternoon,  so  that  the  Dirksen-Mansfield 
amendment  can  be  brought  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration. 
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I  ask  each  of  the  67  or  more  Senators 
who  will  vote  tomorrow  to  susijend  the 
rules,  to  be  prepared  to  vote  for  cloture 
if  unhniitcd  debate  should  develop,  in  the 
event  a  motion  to  table  any  oiie  of  the 
proposed  amendments  which  I  expect  to 
bring  to  the  floor  tomorrow  should  fail. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  considenn>~'  here  today  the  que.stion 
of  whether  or  not  the  Senate  should 
suspend  the  rule  in  order  to  take  up  a 
legislative  amendment  to  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  The  fact  that  the  particular 
amendment  proposed  in  this  instance 
has  to  do  with  extending  the  hfe  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  and  the 
fact  that  we  are  faced  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a  number  of  oilier  amend- 
ments dealing  with  so-called  civil  rights 
matters,  constitute  a  very  unfortunate 
circumstance  in  my  opinion.  I  regret 
very  much  the  necessity  of  once  again 
focusing  the  attention  of  Senators  and  ' 
of  the  people  of  this  great  Republic  upon 
the  inherent  evils  lurking  within  the 
high  sounding  phrav'ieology  which  has 
been  characteristic  of  this  type  of  leg- 
islation. We  have  been  called  upon  to 
perform  this  task  a  number  of  times  in 
recent  years  Many  of  us  had  hoped 
that  reason  had  finally  become  the  dom- 
inant force  in  our  thinking  on  these 
matters.  Apparently  this  is  not  the 
case.  I  shall  attempt  to  be  as  brief  as 
ttie  magnitude  of  the  issues  involved  will 
permit. 

I  have  always  tried  to  refrain  from 
using  the  expression  "I  told  you  so.  '  It 
is  not  exactly  pleasing  to  the  ear  of  one's 
associates.  However,  the  temptation — 
indeed,  the  provocation — to  resort  to  its 
use  in  this  instance  is  almost  more  than 
I  can  withstand. 

Those  of  us  who  opp>osed  the  legisla- 
tion establishing  this  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission did  so  primarily  because  of  grave 
misgivings  as  to  the  usefulness  of  such 
a  commission.  It  was  our  feeling  then — 
and  remains  so  today — that  such  a  com- 
mission was,  at  best,  an  unnecessary 
ad.junct  to  an  already  one-sided  arsenal 
aimed  at  the  southern  region  of  this 
country.  We  felt  then,  as  we  do  today, 
that  the  Commission  would  .serve  no 
purE>ose  save  to  agitate  and  inflame  the 
ever- worsening  relations  between  the 
races. 

I  am  sorely  tempted  to  say  "We  told 
you  so"  when  it  comes  to  evaluating  the 
inept,  though  dangerously  radical,  per- 
formance of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. We  would  be  no  less  than  derelict 
in  the  performance  of  our  duties  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  should  we  fail  to  analyze  and 
evaluate  carefully  the  performance  of 
this  fledgling  arm  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  keep  matters  within  their 
proper  perspective  in  this  as  well  as  in 
all  other  matters,  and  that  we  not  let 
political  considerations  prevent  our  tak- 
ing adequate  time  in  this  debate  to  de- 
termine whether  the  performance  of  this 
Commission  really  warrants  a  continu- 
ation of  its  existence.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  does  not.  Let  us  look  at  the  rec- 
ord of  its  activities. 


I  am  impelled  at  this  time  to  make 
reference  to  a  recent  report  of  the  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  I  am 
frank  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  my  mis- 
givings about  the  agency  in  the  begin- 
ning. I  was  surprised  and  shocked  by 
the  revelations  contained  in  this  report. 
Tlie  specific  charges  which  were  under 
investigation  by  the  subcommittee,  as  re- 
ported in  Senate  Report  No.  439.  were 
these:  First,  that  transcripts  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commission  in  executive 
sessions  had  been  illegally  or  improperly 
destroyed:  second,  that  the  staff  of  the 
Commission  had  failed  to  conform  to 
civil  service  requirements:  third,  that 
the  Commission  had  caused  security 
checks  to  be  made  with  the  FBI  to  de- 
termine reliability  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  officers  and  members  of  the  clergy, 
contemplated  as  witnesses  before  the 
Commission. 

"  This  report  confirms  that  the  staff  of 
the  Commission  did,  in  fact,  improperly 
or  illegally  destroy  transcripts  of  the 
executive  sessions  of  the  Commission  and 
that  It  did,  in  fa*:t,  cause  security  checks 
to  be  made  on  persons  to  be  called  as 
witnesses.  To  my  mind,  this  is  a  most 
serious  matter.  These  findings  t^end  to 
confirm  suspicion  that  the  activities  of 
the  Commission  have  consisted  primarily 
of  a  witch  hunt.  Tactics  such  as  these 
are  not  customarily  used  by  an  agency 
whose  purposes  are  legitimate.  However, 
we  do  not  have  to  rely  upon  the  impli- 
cations of  improper  motives  which  are 
apparent  in  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission staff.  The  report  made  by  the 
Commission  in  1959  contains  ample  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  this  Commission  is 
not  an  impartial  factfinding  agency. 
The  report  is  replete  with  poorly  con- 
cealed expressions  of  anti-Southern  bias. 
Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples.  In  dis- 
cussing the  qualifications  and  duties  of 
boards  of  registrars  in  my  State  of  Ala- 
bama, the  Commission  had  this  to  say 
in  its  report : 

Members  of  boards  of  registrars  are  con- 
stituted and  declared  to  be  Judicial  officers, 
lo  Judicially  determine  if  applicants  to  regis- 
ter have  the  qtialifications"  required.  Boards 
of  registrars  are  also  authorized  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  to  expedite  the  regis- 
tration process,  and  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions have  the  force  and  effect  of  law. 

But  Alabama  law  prescribes  no  educational 
qualifications  for  registrars.  To  be  eligible, 
it  Is  only  necessary  that  one  be  a  resident 
and  an  elector  of  the  county,  be  "reputable." 
and  not  hold  an  elective  public  office.  There 
is  no  continuing  supervision  of  the  boards  by 
the  State,  and  each  board  applies  the  law 
according  to  its  own  interpretation  and 
Judgment  without  reference  to  the  practices 
of  other  boards. 

I  do  not  now  argue  over  the  state- 
ments of  fact  contained  in  this  portion 
of  the  report.  It  is  not  what  is  said  that 
reveals  the  feeling  of  contempt  in  which 
the  author  apparently  holds  my  State; 
it  IS  the  way  he  says  it.  and  the  fact 
that,  after  all,  what  purpose  did  this 
portion  of  the  report  serve  save  that  of 
attempting  to  cast  reflection  upon  the 
good  people  of  my  State  who  serve  upon 
our  boards  of  registrars.  The  author 
stat<>s  "But  Alabama  law  prescribes  no 
educational     qualifications     for     regis- 


trars.' as  If  to  say  that  this  is  contrary 
to  the  usual  requirements  in  other  States 
and  with  other  officeholders.  If  it  were 
called  upon  to  evaluate  the  performance 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  here  in 
the  Senate.  I  wonder  if  the  Commission 
would  find  it  necessary  to  make  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  prescribes  no  educa- 
tional qualifications  for  the  ofiRce  of  U.S 
Senator. 

The  report  says  that  it  is  "only  nec- 
essary that  a  registrar  be  'reputable,'  " 
as  if  being  of  good  reputation  is  not  a 
significant  qualification  for  public  office. 
I  am  not  surpn.'ied,  however.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, by  the  low  re'-ard  m  which  the 
Commi.ssion  apparently  holds  "reputa- 
tion" as  a  qualification  for  positions  of 
responsibility  in  view  of  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendation  that  all  of  the 
Stat^es  be  required  to  allow  felons  the 
privilege  of  voting,  and  in  view  of  its 
other  recommendations.  I  am  finding  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  become  surprised 
by  anything  the  Commission  does. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  this  Chamber 
last  week  by  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  '.Senator  Ervin',  the  ir- 
responsibility of  this  Commission  is  no- 
where more  trapically  revealed  than  in 
its  recommendation  that  the  Constitu- 
tion be  amended  so  as  to  grant  felons, 
incompetents  and  illiterates  the  absolute 
constitutional  right  to  vote  As  is  so 
often  the  case  with  those  who  approach 
problemis  with  closed  minds,  the  Com- 
mission has  proposed  solutions  which  are 
not  only  ridiculous  but  impractical  and 
dangerously  radical  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  are  many  taxpayers  in  this 
country  who  would  favor  the  continued 
subsidization  of  a  movement  designed  to 
secure  the  right  of  suffrage  for  traitors, 
murderers,  and  incompetents. 

Mr.  President,  an  attack  upon  the 
State  of  Alabama  is  an  attack  upon  me, 
and  a  reflection  cast  upon  my  State  is 
a  reflection  cast  upon  me  And  I  am 
frank  to  admit  that  I  resent  the  manner 
in  which  this  Commission  has  attempted 
to  castigate  my  State;  just  as  you,  Mr. 
President,  would  resent  such  action  di- 
rected against  your  State;  and  I  am  sure 
that  each  of  our  colleagues  would  feel 
the  same  way.  But  I  am  not  alone  in  my 
conviction  that  this  is  no  impartial  fact- 
finding af^ency.  The  distinguished  for- 
mer member  of  the  Commission,  the 
Honorable  John  S  Battle,  also  a  former 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  had 
this  to  say  regarding  the  1959  report  of 
the  Comrrjission : 

I  must  strongly  disagree  with  the  nature 
and  tenor  of  the  report.  In  my  Judgment  It 
is  not  an  Impartial  factual  statement,  such 
as  I  believe  to  have  been  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress, but  rather,  in  large  part,  an  argument 
in  advocacy  of  preconceived  ideas  in  the  field 
of  race  relations. 

I  congratulate  Governor  Battle  on  his 
unwillinpne.ss  to  allow  the  pre.iudice  and 
bias  reflected  in  this  report  to  go  un- 
noticed. 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
welfare  of  our  Nation,  when  men  who 
are  reputed  to  be  leaduig  educators,  find 
themselves  disposed  to  malign  an  entire 
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section  of  the  country.  It  is  diflBcult  for 
me  to  understand  how  such  men  can 
harbor  prejudice  toward  the  Southern 
part  of  our  country.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  they  would  give  expression  to  such 
feelings  in  the  way  in  which  they  do  in 
this  report.  There  is  no  room  in  America 
at  this  crucial  time,  Mr.  President,  for 
dividing  influences  such  as  that  which 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  produces. 

To  extend  the  life  of  this  Commission 
will  be  more  than  just  a  useless  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds.  It  will  continue 
the  existence  of  the  most  harmful  and 
disruptive  influence  in  our  country  to- 
day. 

I  should  like  to  go  back  and  discuss 
furtiier  the  shocking  revelations  con- 
tained in  Senate  Report  No.  439. 

This  report  relates  a  most  defiant 
attitude  displayed  by  the  staff  of  the 
Commission  toward  the  Investigations 
Subcommittee.  Not  only  did  the  staff 
question  the  authority  of  the  subcom- 
mittee to  investigate  its  activities  but 
refused,  in  several  instances,  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  investigation.  After  lis- 
tening with  a  great  deal  of  patience  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  to  reckless  charges 
of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  southern  offi- 
cials to  cooperate  with  the  Commission, 
I  find  it  diffictilt  to  refrain  from  calling 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  atti- 
tude displayed  by  the  Commission's  staff 
toward  your  committee. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  some  of  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee  in  its  report.  The 
subcommittee  concluded  that  the  staff 
director  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
demonstrated  a  thorough  lack  of  coop- 
eration with  the  subcommittee's  inquiry 
in  the  following  particulars: 

He  persistently  questioned  the  author- 
ity of  your  subcommittee  in  the  face  of 
a  commimication  directed  to  him  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  formally 
advising  him  of  the  inquiry.  Now,  let  us 
pause  here  for  a  moment  for  what  I  hope 
will  be  some  useful  reflection  on  this 
matter.  'We  could  seriously  have  ex- 
pected the  activities  of  the  Commission 
to  consist  of  an  impartial  factfinding 
endeavor,  in  accordance  with  the  intent 
of  Congress,  when  these  activities  were 
directed  by  one  who  does  not  even  recog- 
nize the  authority  of  the  Congress  to 
inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  its 
intention  is  being  carried  out.  How  in 
the  world  can  we  expect  an  agency  cre- 
ated by  Congress  to  be  responsive  to  leg- 
i>lative  intent  when  the  agency  doesn't 
recognize  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
review  its  activities?  But  let  us  move 
on  to  some  of  the  other  ways  in  which 
the  staff  of  the  Commission  revealed  its 
contempt  for  Congress. 

The  report  of  the  subcommittee  shows 
that  mem.bers  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mission were  advised  that,  if  they  did 
not  wi.sh  to  cooperate  with  the  subcom- 
mittee and  furnish  the  subcommittee 
with  signed  statements,  no  action  would 
be  taken  against  them.  According  to 
the  rep>ort.  this  resulted  in  several  staff 
m-^mbers  of  the  Commission  refusing  to 
execute  signed  statements.  The  report 
c'T.cludes: 

This  advice  was  tantamount  to  a 
warning  to  subordinates  not  to  cooper- 
ate. 


It  was  further  revealed  in  this  report 
that  the  Commission's  staff  director  re- 
fused to  permit  the  review  of  certain 
financial  records  of  the  Commission,  and 
that  he  refused  to  make  available  to  the 
subcommittee  the  names  of  some  26 
prominent  Federal.  State,  and  local  ofH- 
cials  and  cler?ymen,  whose  names  had 
been  checked  by  the  Commi-ssion  in  con- 
nection with  their  appearance  as  wit- 
nesses before  the  Commission.  In  fact, 
in  his  initial  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee, it  is  reported  that  he  en- 
deavored to  mislead  the  subcommittee 
by  maintainina;  that  Federal  oflicials  and 
clergymen  had  not  been  eiven  any  secu- 
rity name  check.  '\A'e  find  in  these  ac- 
tions of  the  CommiSvSion  staff  an  appar- 
ent contempt  for  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  compellin,g  reason  to  justify  a  dis- 
continuance of  the  Commission's  activi<- 
tic.-. 

It  is  unfortunate,  I  believe,  that  debate 
upon  the  issue  now  before  us  is.  in  large 
part,  a  repetition  of  the  debate  upon  this 
same  i.ssue  2  years  a?o.  This  is  neceS'- 
sary  becaa-^e  the  record  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Commi-ssion  was  largely  es- 
tablished more  than  2  years  ago.  It  1$ 
almost  as  if  the  Commission,  being  aware 
of  the  vulnerability  of  its  position  as 
exposed  by  that  record,  had  deliberately 
refrained  from  providing  further  evi- 
dence of  the  harmful  influence  of  its 
endeavor. 

In  the  area  of  votin,:::  rights,  its  rec- 
ommendations for  Federal  control  of 
voter  qualificatioiLS  are  not  only  uncon- 
stitutional but  would  certainly  open  the 
door  to  ultimate  absolute  control  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  all  elective  proc- 
esses throughout  the  land.  This  would 
be  true  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  NeW" 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  aS 
well  as  in  my  State  of  Alabama. 

As  has  been  referred  to  many  times, 
the  Commission  has  advocated  that  a  law 
be  enacted  whereby  when  nine  people  in 
a  political  subdivision  of  a  State  feel 
that  they  have  not  been  registered  to 
vote  soon  enough,  without  specifying 
when  or  under  what  circumstances  the 
application  shall  be  made,  the  Pregidcnit 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  appoint  a  so-called  temporary 
registrar  to  register  persons  to  vote  in 
Federal  elections  and  to  continue  in  that 
office  so  long  as  the  President  shall  de- 
sire. The  radically  dangerous  features 
of  this  proposal,  and  the  irresponsibility 
of  its  promotion,  are  not  diminished  by 
whatever  slight  resemblance  it  might 
bear  to  the  Federal  referee  provision  of 
the  so-called  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960, 
which  was  passed  over  my  objection  and 
that  of  a  number  of  our  distinguished 
colleagues. 

The  proposal  made  by  the  Commissiouh 
is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  That  the  States 
have  long  been  held  to  have  broad  power 
to  determine  the  conditions  under  which 
the  right  of  suffra.ge  may  be  exercised 
should  be  well  known  to  the  members  of 
the  Commission.  It  certainly  is  well 
known  to  this  Senate — Lassiter  v. 
North  Hampton  County  Board  of  Elec- 
tions <360  US.  45;  Pope  v.  Williams  « 198 
621.  633';  Mason  v.  Missouri  (179,  US 
38,  335 t. 


Article  I.  section  2,  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, in  its  provision  for  the  election 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
17th  amendment  in  its  provision  for  the 
election  of  Senators,  provide  that  offi- 
cials shall  be  chosen  "by  the  people" 
Each  provision  goes  on  to  state  that  "the 
electors  in  each  State  shall  -have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
legislature," 

Moreover,  the  right  to  vote  "refers  to 
the  right  to  vote  as  established  by  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  State" — 
McPherson  v.  Blacker  ( 146  U.S.  1,  39  » . 

The  members  of  this  Commission 
would  be  well  advised  to  read  the  case 
of  Pope  V.  Williams  (193  U.S.  621.  632  >. 
wherein  the  court  stated: 

The  privilege  to  vote  In  any  State  Is  not 
given  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  or  by 
any  of  Its  amendments.  It  Is  not  a  privilege 
springing  from  citizenship  of  the  United 
States.  It  may  not  be  refused  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude, but  It  does  not  follow  from  mere  cit- 
izenship of  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  the  privilege  to  vote  In  a  State  Is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Itself. 
to  be  exercised  as  the  State  may  direct,  and 
upon  such  tenns  as  to  It  may  seem  proper, 
provided,  of  course,  no  discrimination  Is 
made  between  Individuals  In  violation  of  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

Notwithstanding  the  clear  wording 
and  intent  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
as  uniformly  interpreted  by  the  courts, 
this  Commission  would  have  the  Con- 
gress turn  over  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  process  of  registerine:  voters  in 
the  variotis  States  for  Federal  elections 
It  seeks  to  tmdermine  the  enMre  fabric 
of  our  system  of  government  and  asks 
this  Congress  to  violate  deliberately  the 
Constitution. 

~It  is  no  mere  happenstance  that  the 
conduct  of  elections  has  been  left  to  the 
States  rather  than  vested  in  the  Federal 
Government.  The  importance  of  this 
doctrine  has  been  stressed  by  the  Su- 
P'-eme  Court  in  innumerable  cases.  It 
is  well  expressed  in  Guinn  v.  United 
States  '238  U.S.  347).  There  the  Su- 
preme Court  characterized  the  power  of 
the  State  governments  over  suffrage  as 
one  "which  has  belonged  to  those  gov- 
ernments from  the  beginning  and  with- 
out the  possession  of  which  power  the 
whole  fabric  upon  which  the  division  of 
State  and  National  authority  under  the 
Constitution  and  the  organization  of 
both  governments  rest  would  be  without 
support  and  both  the  authority  of  the 
Nation  and  the  State  would  fall  to  the 
ground." 

These  are  strong  words,  and  were  not 
lightly  spoken.  The  power  of  the  States 
over  suffrage,  which  must  include  the 
power  to  register  voters,  is  undoubtedly, 
as  the  Supreme  Court  stated  it  was,  basic 
to  the  foundations  of  our  Government. 

The  majority  of  these  Commissioners 
ask  us  to  destroy  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment and,  in  effect,  to  turn  the  matter 
of  voter  registration  over  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  No  one  could 
have  imagined  that  even  this  Commi.=;- 
sion  would  have  made  such  a  proposal. 
To  call  it  devastating,  is  to  use  under- 
statement. For  this  proposal  would  al- 
low nine  temporarily  frustrated  appli- 
cants for  registration  to  undermine  the 
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plenary  power  which  the  Constitution 
has  accorded  the  States  over  all  elec- 
tions, State  and  Federal. 

These  Commissioners  tell  us  the 
Founding  Fathers  were  wrong;  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  been  wrong  through- 
out our  history  in  holding  that  the  ple- 
nary powers  of  State  governments  over 
the  suffrage  was  essential  to  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  both  State  and  Na- 
tional authority  under  the  Constitution; 
and  that  this  Congress  should  overturn 
it  all  and  allow  complete  Presidential 
control  over  the  election  machinery  of 
the  various  States  in  Federal  elections  at 
the  behest  of  nine  frustrated  appUcants. 

The  key  to  this  unconstitutional  and 
revolutionai-y  proposal,  and  perhaps  to 
other  proposals  as  well,  is  found  in  the 
statement  of  Commissioner  Johnson: 

Tlie  public  Interest  Is  not  best  served  If. 
private  citizens  and  organizations  are  left 
to  vindicate  constitutional  rights  of  national 
significance  through  litigation  In  the  Federal 
courts.  The  development  of  public  law 
should  not  be  left  primarily  to  private  liti- 
gation (Commission  report,  p.  190). 

This  astounding  statement  is  at  war 
with  the  entire  constitutional  develop- 
ment of  a  nation  which  has  been  a  model 
for  freedom  throughout  the  world.  As  I 
have  said  before,  I  do  not  know  what  this 
Commissioner  means  by  "constitutional 
rights  of  national  sifinificance."  For  me. 
all  constitutional  rights  are  of  national 
significance  and  transcendent  impor- 
tance. I  cannot — and  I  am  sure  the 
Members  of  this  Senate  cannot — pick  and 
choose  among  the  various  rights  safe- 
guarded by  our  Constitution,  and  say 
that  some  arc  important  and  others  are 
not.  and  tliat  some  arc  of  national  sig- 
nificance and  others  are  not. 

Moreover,  the  entire  body  of  our  con- 
stitutional law  has,  as  a  matt<?T  of 
constitutional  requirement,  developed 
through  tl^e  mcditmi  of  private  litigation 
in  the  courts.  This  is  how  our  public 
law — in.sofar  as  it  is  constitutional  law — 
has  emerged.  And  this  must  be  so  be- 
cause article  III.  section  2.  of  the  Con.sti- 
tution  of  the  United  States  confers  juris- 
diction upon  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
lower  Federal  courts  where  there  is  a  real 
and  substantial  case  or  controversy  be- 
tween parties  to  a  lawsuit— ^efna  Life 
Insurance  Company  v.  Hauorth  '300  U.S. 
227) ;  Muskrat  v.  United  States  (219  U.S. 
346) ;  and  many  other  cases. 

This  is  hornbook  law,  known  to  law- 
yers and  laymen  alike.  It  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  great  common  law  heritage 
which  has  come  to  us  from  England. 
And  it  has  served  throughout  our  history 
as  a  Pole  Star  which  has  guided  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  myriad  of  cases  in  which  it  has  de- 
cided "constitutional  rights  of  national 
significance." 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  Com- 
mission seriously  asks  this  Congress  de- 
liberately to  violate  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  because  the  constitu- 
tional requirements  for  orderly  adjudica- 
tion of  disputes  in  the  courts,  the  Com- 
mission says,  is  inadequate.  I  believe 
that  the  constitutional  rights  of  our  citi- 
zens are  best  safeguarded  under  our  Con- 
stitution as  it  has  emerged  throuehout 
its  long  existence.     And  I  say  that  a 


Commission  which  seeks  to  overturn  the 
fundamental  basis  of  our  Government 
should  not  be  continued. 

Let  us  end  forthwith  this  abortive  at- 
tempt to  subvert  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  another  recommenda- 
tion made  by  three  of  the  six  Commis- 
sioners, could  be  equally  as  disastrous, 
and  provides  yet  another  basis  upon 
which  the  extinction  of  the  Commission 
is  impelled. 

I  refer  to  the  proposal  which  advocates 
a  constitutional  amendment  fixing  the 
qualifications  for  voting  in  Federal  elec- 
tions, and  thereby  taking  from  the  States 
a  power  which  has  existed  since  the 
founding  of  this  Nation.  The  proposed 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

Section  1,  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  or  by  any  person  for  apy  cause  except 
Inability  to  meet  State  age  or  length-of- 
resldence  requirements  uniformly  applied  to 
all  persons  within  the  State,  or  legal  con- 
finement at  the  time  of  registration  or  elec- 
tion. This  right  to  vote  shall  include  the 
right  to  register  or  otherwise  qualify  to  vote 
and  to  have  one's  vote  counted.! 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. 

In  our  constittitional  democracy,  the 
ultimate  repository  of  p>ower  is  in  the 
people.  This  power  is  exercised  at  the 
ballot  boxes.  It  is  there  that  the  people 
decide  whether  their  governments — 
State  and  Federal — have  so  conducted 
themselves  as  to  be  worthy  of  contin- 
uance in  office. 

Equally  important,  our  Government 
is  fotmded  upon  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances.  Inherent  in  this  system  is  the 
principle  that  State  governments  and 
the  National  Government — in  a  Federal 
system — shall  balance  one  another,  and 
check  excessive  exercLses  of  power. 

It  is  prcciselj*  because  of  the  awesome 
enormity  of  the  ultimate  power  at  the 
ballot  box  that  our  Founding  Fathers, 
even  in  Federal  elections,  conferred 
upon  the  States  the  power  and  authority 
to  impose  qualifications  upon  voters. 
Of  course,  these  powers  are  subject  to 
restrictions  imposed  by  other  provisions 
in  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Analysts  of  our  Federal  system  have 
recognized  that  this  diffusion  of  power 
over  the  qualifications  for  voters  in 
Federal  elections  was  a  keystone  in  the 
great  constitutional  democracy  which 
we  have  built.  It  is  part  of  the  genius 
of  the  Federal  system. 

The  Supreme  Court,  too,  has  recog- 
nized this  basic  principle  of  our  con- 
stitutional democracy.  In  Guirin  v. 
United  States  '238  U.S.  347.  362  >,  the 
Court  said: 

Tlie  15th  amendn".ent  does  not  take  away 
from  the  State  governments  in  a  general 
sense  the  power  over  suffrage  which  has 
belonged  to  those  governments  from  the 
beginning  and  without  the  possession  of 
which  power  the  whole  fabric  upon  which 
the  division  of  State  and  national  author- 
ity under  the  Constitution  and  the  organi- 
zation of  both  governments  rest  would  be 
without  support  and  both  the  authority  of 
the  Nation  and  the  State  would  fall  to  the 
ground. 


Moreover,  the  Supreme  Court  there 
said: 

Thus  the  authority  over  EUfTrage  which 
the  States  possess  and  the  limitation  which 
the  amendment  Imposes  are  coordinate  and 
one  may  not  destroy  the  other  without 
bringing   about   the   destruction   of   both. 

This  proposed  amendment  would  pro- 
duce the  awesome  result  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  foresaw  in  the  Guinn  case. 
Apparently,  the  proponents  of  this  pro- 
posal would  risk  the  destruction  of  both 
the  authority  of  the  Nation  and  the 
States.  And  they  propose  to  do  so  in 
the  name  of  preserving  civil  rights. 

And  what  is  the  stated  reason  for  this 
invitation  to  disaster?  It  is  the  objec- 
tion of  these  Commissioners  to  literacy 
tests  imposed  in  order  to  determine 
whether  prospective  voters  are  qualified 
to  vote. 

According  to  my  information,  19  States 
now  impose  such  tests.  Five — Arizona, 
California,  Delaware.  Maine,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts— require  that  a  voter  be  re- 
quired to  read  a  section  of  the  State  or 
Federal  Constitution  and  write  his  own 
name.  Five — Alabama,  New  Hampshire. 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  and  South 
Carolina — require  that  an  elector  be  able 
to  read  and  write  a  section  of  the  Stat<? 
or  Federal  Constitution.  Two  States — 
New  York  and  Oregon — require  that  the 
voter  be  able  to  read  and  write  English. 
"Wyoming  and  Connecticut  require  that  a 
voter  read  a  constitutional  provision  in 
English,  and  "Virginia  requires  that  the 
voting  application  be  written  in  the  ap- 
plicant's hand  before  the  registrar  and 
without  aid.  suggestion,  or  memoran- 
dtmi.  "Washington  requires  that  a  vot.er 
be  able  to  read  and  speak  the  English 
language.  Georgia  insists  that  a  voter 
be  able  to  read  intelligibly  and  write  legi- 
bly a  section  of  the  State  or  Federal 
Constitution.  Louisiana  and  Mississippi 
have  similar  requirements. 

These  States,  representing  numerically 
more  than  a  third  of  the  Union  and  a 
cross  section  of  the  entire  Nation,  have 
seen  fit  to  require  this  minimum  in  lit- 
eracy and  understanding  as  a  prerequi- 
site for  exercising  the  precious  privilege 
of  voting.  Have  they  trampled  upon  the 
civil  rights  of  their  citizens  in  so  doing? 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  as  recently  as  June  8.  1959.  thinks 
not.  In  Lassiter  v.  North  Hampton 
County  Board  of  Elections  '360  U.S.  45' . 
the  Court  upheld  the  literacy  tests  im- 
posed by  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  It 
commented  that  the  States  have  wide 
scope  for  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction  to 
determine  who  may  vote,  in  State  and 
Federal  elections. 

It  commented— 360  U.S.   52: 

[I|n  our  society  where  newspapers,  pe- 
riodicals, books,  and  other  printed  matter 
canvass  and  debate  campaign  issues,  a  State 
might  conclude  that  only  those  who  are  lit- 
erate should  exercise  the  franchise. 

In  the  earlier  Guinn  case  '238  US 
347.  366  >,  the  Court  dismissed  sum- 
marily the  contention  against  the  pro- 
priety of  literacy  tests.     It  said: 

No  time  need  be  spent  on  the  question 
of  the  validity  of  the  literacy  test  consid- 
ered alone  since  as  we  have  seen,  lt,<»  estab- 
lishment was  but  the  exercise  by  the  State 
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of  a  lawful  power  vested  in  it  not  subject 
to  our  supervision,  and  indeed,  its  validity 
is  admitted. 

Moreover,  the  present  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Lassiter  case  rejected  the  notion, 
put  forward  by  the  proposals  in  the  re- 
port of  this  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
that  literacy  tests  and  similar  qualifica- 
tions for  voting,  undermined  the  civil 
rights  of  our  citizens.  The  Court  said 
of  such  tests: 

That  seems  to  us  to  be  one  fair  way  of 
determining  whether  a  person  Is  literate. 
not  a  calculated  scheme  to  lay  springes  for 
the  citizen.  Certainly  we  cannot  condemn 
it  on  its  face  as  a  device  imrelated  to  the 
desire  of  North  Carolina  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards for  people  of  all  races  who  cast  the 
ballot. 

The  proposal  of  this  Commission  re- 
garding a  constitutional  amendment  to 
strip  the  States  of  their  powers  to  set 
voter  qualiflcations  in  Federal  elections 
demeans  the  high  purpose  of  the^^tates 
Vhich  have  attempted  to  elevate  the  in- 
telligence and  understanding  of  their 
electorates.  It  has  refused  to  recognize 
"while  the  right  of  suffrage  is  ^-estab- 
lished and  guaranteed  by  the  CoR^stitu- 
tion  it  is  subject  to  the  imposition  of 
State  standards  which  are  not  discrimi- 
natory and  which  do  not  contravene 
any  restriction  that  Congress,  acting 
pursuant  to  its  constitutional  powers 
has  imposed" — Lassiter  v.  North  Hamp- 
ton Board  of  Elections  <360  U.S.  45, 
51). 

These  Commissioners  have  rejected 
the  long-established  fabric  of  our  con- 
stitutional union.  Compare  this  revo- 
lutionary proposal  with  the  traditional 
philosophy  of  our  system  of  voting  as  ex- 
pounded in  Pope  V.  Williams  '193  U.S. 
621.  6321  : 

The  privilege  to  vote  in  any  State  is  not 
given  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  or  by  any 
of  its  amendments.  It  is  not  a  privilege 
springing  from  citizenship  of  the  United 
States.  It  may  not  be  refused  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude, but  It  does  not  follow  from  mere  citi- 
zenship of  the  United^tates.  In  other  words, 
the  privilege  to  vote  in  a  State  is  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  State  Itself,  to  be  ex- 
ercised as  the  State  may  direct,  and  upon 
such  terms  as  to  It  may  seem  proper,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  no  discrimination  is  made 
between  individuals  in  violation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

Such  patent  disregard  for  the  basic 
concepts  of  our  Government  is  more  than 
reason  enough  for  the  termination  forth- 
with of  the  existence  of  this  Commis- 
sion. This  proposal  disregards  the  very 
foundation  of  a  Federal  system  of  gov- 
ernment. It  impugns  the  motives  of 
19  States  who  have  prescribed  what  the 
Supreme  Court  has  characterized  as  fair 
methods  of  raising  the  standards  of  all 
people  who  cast  the  ballot. 

Moreover,  the  proposal  exhibits  a  com- 
plete inability  to  comprehend  the  func- 
tion of  a  constitution  itself  as  the  or- 
ganic law  of  our  Nation.  The  brevity  of 
our  Constitution,  and  its  vigor  and 
strength,  have  been  universally  praised. 
It  is  not  really  so  important  what  these 
Commissioners  feel  about  literacy  tests. 
What  is  of  overriding  importance  is  their 
willinsness  to  seek  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution because  they  do  not  approve  of 


this  method  of  determining  who  shall 
vote.  I  would  remind  these  Commis- 
sioners, in  the  waning  hours  of  their  ex- 
istence, that  our  great  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall  once  said: 

"It  is  a  constitution  we  are  expound- 
ing"— McCullocfi  V.  Maryland.  4  Wheat.,, 
316. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  many  of  my  distins^uished 
colleagues,  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission  in  the  field  of  votmg  rights 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  this  great  Re- 
public. To  extend  the  life  of  this  agency 
is  to  expand  its  activities  and  its  influ- 
ences. God  help  us  if  the  result  is  to 
lend  credence  to  this  type  of  recommen- 
dation. 

And  what  about  the  field  of  educa- 
tion? The  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mission in  this  area  is  no  less  irrespon- 
sible. The  Commission  recommends  that 
the  Federal  Government,  by  Executive 
order,  take  action  to  assure  that  all 
funds  provided  under  the  various  pro- 
grams of  Federal  assistance  to  higher 
education  are  disbursed  only  to  those 
institutions  which  adopt  enroUmeiit 
practices  dictated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  other  words,  they  would 
give  to  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  power  to  determine  whether 
or  not  such  an  institution  conforms  to 
their  notion  of  what  is  or  is  not  dis- 
crimination in  enrollment,  and  such 
agency  would  have  the  power  to  penal- 
ize these  institutions  by  withholding 
much-needed  funds.  In  its  report,  the 
Commission  followed  this  irresponsible 
recommendation  with  a  statement  in  op- 
position to  Federal  control  of  the  admin- 
istration, curriculums,  or  personnel  of 
these  institutions  of  higher  learning.  It 
is  difficult  for  me  to  imagine  a  more 
onerous  form  of  Federal  control  than 
that  which  would  result  from  the  power 
to  dictate  who  might  enroll  in  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  and  who  might 
not  enroll  in  such  an  institution.  The 
recommendations  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  this  instance  would  penalize  in- 
stitutions, both  white  and  Negro,  and 
would  doubtless  result  in  catastrophe  for 
our  system  of  higher  education  in  Amer- 
ica. This  is  aptly  pointed  out  in  Com- 
missioner Rankin's  statement  in  the  re 
port.    He  stated: 

This  recommendation  if  put  Into  effect 
an  immediate  and  drastic  fashion  would  be 
interpreted  by  many  citizens  as  a  punitive 
measure.  I  am  interested  in  the  promotioJt 
of  sovmcl  compliaiice  with  the  Constitutiojij. 
not  the  imposition  of  penalties.  | 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  Federal 
aid  to  education  defeated  in  Congress 
year  in  and  year  out  solely  because  of 
the  injection  of  so-called  civil  rights  in- 
to the  matter.  The  wisdom  of  divorcing 
such  controversial  and  emotional  issues 
from  consideration  of  matters  of  grave 
importance  to  the  Nation's  well-bcir^ 
was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  earlier  thl^ 
year.  During  the  debate  on  the  Schoojl 
Assistance  Act  this  year,  quite  a  numbet" 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues,  includea 
amons  whom  was  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York,  recognized  the  folly  of 
mixing  the  so-called  civil  rights  issues 
with  programs  of  Federal  aid  to  educa<- 
tion.   The  fact  that  the  Civil  Rights  Comt 


mission  would  recommend  a  course  of 
action  which  the  combined  judgment  of 
this  body,  settled  upon  after  painful 
years  of  fioist ration  and  defeat,  has  de- 
termined to  be  unwise,  is  just  another 
example  of  the  inability  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  deal  efTecttvely  with  these  prob- 
lems. Are  we  now  to  extend  the  life  of 
a  vindictive,  wasteful  agency  whose  pui- 
pose  it  is  to  revive  the  error  of  such  a 
course  of  action? 

Mr.  President,  not  only  can  I  see  no 
useful  purpose  to  be  served  by  this  Com- 
mission, but  I  see  an  ever-worsening  re- 
lationship between  the  races  if  its  con- 
tinued existence  is  allowed  In  the 
interest  of  racial  progress.  I  urse  that  we 
remove  this  thorn  of  irresponsible  agita- 
tion from  the  side  of  those  who  are  sin- 
cerely interested  in  the  welfare  of  all 
peoples. 

Mr.  President,  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  a  news  story  which  appeared  in 
the  May  31,  1961,  issue  of  the  Biiming- 
ham  Post-Herald  which  indicates  yet 
another  basis  upon  which  we  should  de- 
cline to  continue  the  existence  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  According  to 
this  account,  the  Commi-ssion  spent  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  and  effort 
compiling  a  report  on  the  progress  which 
had  been  made  in  the  field  of  racial  rela- 
tions, both  before  and  a*^ter  the  errone- 
ous 1954  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  school  segregation  cases.  One  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  was  said 
to  favor  publication  of  such  a  report  in 
order  to  answer  the  oft-leveled  criticism 
that  the  Commission  had  been  too  much 
concerned  with  what  had  not  been  done 
in  this  field.  The  report  is  .said  to  have 
shown  the  progress  which  had  been 
made  before  civil  rights  agitation  be- 
came a  major  fact  of  American  life  and 
would  provide  a  basis  upon  which  a  com- 
parison might  be  drawn  between  the  rel- 
ative progress  made  before  and  after  the 
1954  decision.  The  report  was  written 
and  rewritten  and  was  ready  for  publica- 
tion on  about  August  1,  1960,  but,  ac- 
cording to  this  news  item,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  objected  to 
Its  publication,  and  it  has  never  been 
published. 

Mr.  President,  here  again  we  see  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  fact  that  this  agency 
is  not  an  impartial  factfinding  body.  I 
happen  to  know  that  tremendous  proL- 
ress  had  been  made  in  the  field  of  racial 
relations  long  before  civil  rights  agita- 
tion became  a  major  fact  of  American 
life.  I  think  it  is  indeed  regrettable 
that  a  report  such  as  that  described  in 
this  news  article  has  not  been  published. 
If  prepared  objectively  and  without  par- 
tiality and  bias,  I  am  confident  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  would  gain  a  new 
appreciation  of  the  real  tragedy  which 
resulted  from  the  erroneous  1954  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  and  subse- 
quent events  of  a  like  nature. 

In  my  opinion  the  Commission  would 
do  well  to  substitute  this  unpublished 
report  for  what  I  understand  will  be 
subject  matter  of  its  forthcoming  report. 
According  to  a  news  item  which  came 
to — my  attention  recently,  the  report 
which  the  Commission  will  file  in  the 
near  future  is  expected  to  go  into  mat- 
ters which  are  far  beyond  the  scope  of 
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the  authority  granted  to  the  Commis- 
sion. If  this  news  report  is  correct,  then 
it  should  be  readily  apparent  to  any 
rea.sonable  mind  that  the  Commission 
is  about  to  embark — if  it  has  not  al- 
ready— upon  a  program  which  will  in- 
volve prying  into  the  private  affairs  of 
lx>rsons  engaged  in  every  phase  of  our 
society.  It  is  reported  that  the  Com- 
mission has  investigated — and  I  quote 
from  the  article  which  appeared  in  the 
August  22  issue  of  the  Washinuton 
Evening  Star — "race  discrimination  by 
unions  and  the  'unwritten  rules'  that 
segregate  northern  cities'  neighborhoods 
and  schools." 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  Commission's 
recommendations  will  deal  with  job  dis- 
crimination in  and  out  of  Government. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  remind 
ourselves  of  the  authority  granted  the 
Commission  in  the  so-called  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957.  According  to  the  act,  the 
Commi.ssion  was  directed  by  Congress  to 
do  the  following  things: 

1.  Investigate  allegations  in  writing  under 
oath  or  affirmation  that  certain  citizens  of 
the  United  States  are  being  deprived  of  their 
right  to  vote  and  have  that  vote  counted  by 
reason  of  their  color,  race,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin;  which  writing,  under  oath  or 
affirmation,  shall  set  forth  the  facts  upon 
which  such  belief  or  beliefs  are  based; 

2,  Study  and  collect  Information  concern- 
ing legal  developments  constituting  a  denial 
of  equal  protection  of  tlie  laws  under  the 
Constitution;  and 

3-  Appraise  the  laws  and  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  respect  to  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  Commission  has  acknowledged  in 
its  1959  report  that  such  was  its  author- 
ity. Indeed,  they  went  to  quite  some 
lengths  to  assure  us  that  this  was  the 
extent  of  their  authority.  Such  being 
the  case,  wherein  do  they  find  author- 
ity to  pry  into  the  afTairs  of  labor  or- 
ganizations? Wherein  do  they  find  au- 
thority to  address  themselves  to  the 
unwritten  rules  which  influence  the  life 
of  our  communities?  Wherein  do  they 
find  authority  to  make  recommendations 
concerning  the  business  practices  of  em- 
ployers outside  the  Government? 

I  am  frank  to  say  that,  here  again,  I 
find  myself  sorely  tempted  to  say  •VVc 
told  you  so ';  for  those  of  us  who  opposed 
the  adoption  of  the  legislation  creating 
this  Commi.s.sion  warned  our  colleagues 
from  other  sections  of  the  country  time 
and  time  again  of  the  danger  that  such 
an  agency — though  created  as  an  instru- 
ment to  malign  and  penalize  the  South- 
would  one  day  expand  its  activities  in 
such  a  way  as  to  pry  into  and  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  and  to  harass  private  individuals 
and  businesses  throughout  the  land. 
That  this  Commission  would  presume  to 
exercise  powers  so  far  in  excess  of  its 
authority,  is  conclusive  proof  that  Amer- 
ica is  not  safe  so  long  as  it  remains  with- 
in the  framework  of  our  Govermnent. 

CONCLCSION 

In  my  opinion,  we  are  now  presented 
with  an  opportunity  to  accomplish 
something  truly  constructive.  By  re- 
fusing to  suspend  the  rules  and  thereby 
rejecting  the  effort  being  made  to  ex- 


tend the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, we  can  di.scontinue  a  wasteful 
expenditure  of  public  funds  and  remove 
from  the  American  scene  some  degree  of 
the  agitation  affecting  relations  between 
the  races.  The  Civil  Rights  Commi.ssion 
is  but  a  merchant  of  discord  m  a  market 
where  harmony  is  in  rather  short  sup- 
ply. Following  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  desire  for  harmony  in  the  mar- 
ket of  racial  relations  should  be  exceed- 
ingly high.  Let  us  express  this  desire 
in  our  votes  upon  the  issue  that  is  be- 
fore us.  Let  us  retire  this  merchant  of 
discord  from  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  in  the  past,  and  I  am  today, 
solidly  opposed  to  the  suspension  of  rules 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

T!ie  proposal  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Commission  has  been  before  my  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  It  was  to  be  considered  by 
the  full  committee  at  the  very  time  that 
this  question  is  being  discussed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  In  other  words,  it 
is  taking  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  its  proper  functions  in 
the  Senate. 

We  have  appropriate  committees  in 
the  Senate  to  give  due  and  adequate 
consideration  to  any  and  all  proposals 
coming  to  this  body  prior  to  their  con- 
sideration on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
The  committee  procedure  in  the  Senate 
is  a  great  protection  for  the  people 
against  rash  action  by  the  Senate.  In 
addition  to  the  committ-ee  procedure  in 
the  Senate,  we  have  our  other  rules 
which  establish  a  time-proven  traffic 
control  system  over  proposed  legislation 
and  other  business  of  the  Senate. 

Tlie  U.S.  Senate  should  never  suspend 
these  rules.  It  is  a  bad  practice  and 
sets  a  bad  example  to  the  rest  of  our 
Nation.  When  we  suspend  the  rules  in 
the  Senate  we  are  acting  like  children 
who  demand  exceptions  to  every  rule  to 
satisfy  their  fancy  of  the  moment.  We 
do  not  suspend  our  traffic  rules,  and  we 
do  not  suspend  the  rules  of  life.  When 
the  U.S.  Senate  suspends  its  rules  for 
the  purpose  of  shotgun  legislating,  we 
create  discord  and  establish  a  condition 
for  prevalent   confusion. 

There  is  no  secret  to  the  purpose  be- 
hind the  suspension  of  rules.  Propo- 
nents of  suspending  the  rules  desire  to 
force  legislation  upon  the  Senate  in  this 
instance  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  without  proper  hear- 
ings and  without  the  benefit  of  informa- 
tion which  is  vitally  needed  by  the  Scn- 
at.e  in  acting  on  such  an  important 
matter. 

That  information  is  available  in  our 
committee.  We  have  discussed  this 
matter.  In  my  opinion  the  full  com- 
mittee is  about  to  act  on  the  matter, 
after  the  subcommittee  has  acted.  I 
think  it  is  wrong. 

When  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
was  fii'st  created,  advocates  did  not  de- 
clare that  they  were  seeking  to  establish 
a  permanent,  new  arm  of  the  Federal 
Govei-nment.  I  opposed  the  Commis- 
sion's creation,  and  I  opposed  its  sub- 
sequent continuation,  and  I  stand  here 
today  opposing  suspension  of  the  rules 
because  I  do  not  think  the  Civil  Rights 


Commission  should  be  continued  in  ex- 
istence. 

It  IS  a  sad  truth  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  has  fomented  trouble  and 
strife  and  butted  its  nose  into  business 
outside  the  realm  for  which  Congress 
established  it.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is. 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  in  its 
studies  and  probes  into  the  lives  of 
Americans  has  pubhcized  all  that  is  con- 
troversial. When  it  uncovei-ed  progress 
and  harmony  among  the  people  m  some 
of  the  fields  in  which  the  Commission 
delved,  such  information  was  suppressed 
and.  in  some  instances,  destroyed. 

The  former  staff  director  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  Mr.  Gordon  Tif- 
fany, has  already  been  criticized  in  a 
Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee investigation  for  poor  administra- 
tion of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  and 
for  destroying  records  which  were  the 
property  of  the  U.S.  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Since  this  matter  has  been  mentioned, 
I  wish  to  tell  the  Senate  that  they  did 
not  come  before  our  subcommittee.  It 
so  happens  that  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Carlson]  and  I  are  the  ones, 
according  to  law.  who  must  grant  per- 
mis.sion  to  destroy  papers  of  various  de- 
partments of  the  Government.  They  did 
not  get  permission  from  us  to  destroy 
those  papers. 

In  fact,  the  former  staff  director  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  admitted 
he  had  destroyed  certain  records.  I 
shall  discuss  further  in  my  address  some 
of  the  details  regarding  destruction  or 
disappearance  of  records  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

For  the  moment.  I  shall  digress  back 
to  1959  when  we  were  considering  this 
very  issue  of  whether  or  not  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
At  that  time  I  pointed  out  certain  dis- 
crepancies existing  in  the  report  which 
was  then  filed  by  the  Commissioii.  I 
believe  it  is  apropos  for  me  to  review  at 
this  time  some  of  the  remarks  I  made 
in  1959  in  order  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  additional  statements  I  shall  make 
today.    At  that  tune  I  said: 

In  considering  the  issue  of  whether  or  not 
to  ext«nd  the  life  of  the  Commission  on 
CivU  Rights,  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  if 
the  proponents  of  such  a  move  have  pon- 
dered the  fact  that  tlie  Commission  has 
made  its  study,  printed  its  hearings,  reached 
Its  conclusions,  made  its  recommendations. 
anc*.  therefore,  has  no  more  business  to 
conduct. 

If  the  Senators  will  read  the  report 
made  at  that  time,  they  will  note  the 
recommendations  made  for  the  future 
of  the  Commission. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  my  state- 
ment in  1959: 

There  Is  no  recommendation  under  the 
Eun  that  this  or  any  future  Commission,  to 
my  knowledge,  could  possibly  make  that 
has  not  already  been  made,  except  perhaps 
to  abolish  State  boundaries.  State  govern- 
ments, and  State  elections.  I  seriously 
doubt  if  the  most  arch  federalists  of  our 
Nation's  history  could  come  up  with  any 
group  of  proposals  that  would  ever  be  more 
far-reaching,  more  unconstitutional  In  na- 
ttire,  and  more  prejudiced  than  those  found 
In  the  final  report  of  the  existing— for  not 
too  long,  I  hope — Civil  Rights  Commission. 
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Therefore,  I  cannot  understand  why  Con- 
gress, or  even  the  Commission  itself,  would 
want  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  Commission. 
It  would  only  be  a  waste  of  money,  time, 
and  energy  to  duplicate  the  same  prejudiced, 
unconstitutional,  and  unreasonable  pre- 
conceived ideas  on  how  to  run  the  country 
which  have  already  been  expressed  by  the 
present   Commission. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commii^Eion.  by  its  own 
admissioii.  and  as  we  can  find  m  the  statutes 
under  which  it  was  created,  was  expressly 
set  up  to  do  the  following: 

1.  Investigate  allegations  in  writing  under 
oath  or  affirmation  that  certain  citizens  of 
the  United  States  are  being  deprived  of  their 
right  to  vote  and  have  that  vote  counted  by 
reason  of  their  color,  race,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin;  which  WTiting.  under  oath  or 
afarmation.  shall  set  forth  the  f.^cts  upon 
which  such  belief  or  beliefs  are  bused: 

2.  Study  and  collect  information  concern- 
ing legal  developments  constituting  a  denial 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  under  the 
Constitution:    and 

3.  Appraise  the  laws  and  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  respect  to  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  under  the  Constitution. 

The  Commission  was  further  instructed 
to  submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congres.s 
a  report  of  Its  activities,  of  its  findings,  and 
to  make  recommendations  not  later  than 
September  9  of  this  year. 

In  my  opinion  the  Commis-sion  oil  Civll 
R:ghts  has  not  confined  its  duties  to  the 
limits  provided  by  the  statute  under  which 
it  was  created.  The  most  obvious,  glaring 
violation  of  its  authority  was  the  making 
of  so-called  proposals  which  supplemented 
Its  so-called  recommendations. 

Members  of  the  Senate  are  not  so  foolish 
as  to  accept  anything  a  minority  of  the  Com- 
mission had  to  say  to  be  a  "proposal"  by  the 
entire  Commission,  even  though  some  of  the 
liberal  press  may  be  inclined  to  do  so.  The 
staff  which  prepared  this  report  has  con- 
fused the  facts  and  confused  the  recom- 
mendations and  so-called  proposals  until  the 
average  person,  at  first  glance,  would  think 
everything  appearing  in  the  report  was  a 
unanimous  agreement  by  the  Commission,  or 
at  least  by  a  inajority  of  the  C-immiFsion. 

This  report,  as  I  cliarged  earlier,  is  a 
hodgepodge  of  conclusions  derived  from 
preconceived  ideas  based  primarily  on 
imagination  and  very  little  on  fact.  There 
are  separate  statements,  supplementary 
statement-s,  proposals.  recommendations, 
general  statements,  and  minority  state- 
ments. When  we  in  the  Congress  dissent 
with  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  a  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee,  we  submit  what  we 
call  a  minority  report  containing  minority 
views.  There  Is  alv/ays  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct difference  between  the  two,  and  on 
many  occasions  the  minority  and  majority 
reports  appear  under  separate  covers  to  avoid 
confusion.  The  full  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion contains  683  pages.  In  addition,  to 
confuse  things,  it  has  i^ssued  an  "abridg- 
ment '  of  the  report  which  contains  201  pages. 
To  further  confuse  the  Issue,  the  Commis- 
sion published  what  is  called  excerpts" 
containing  approximately  38  or  40  pages 
frc-im  the  full  report. 

I  ch  -ge  that  the  report,  the  abridgment 
of  the  report,  and  even  the  excerpts  from 
the  report  were  prepared  so  as  to  confuse 
anyone  reading  them  and  to  lead  them  to 
believe  that  every  conclusion  or  recom- 
mendation contained  in  them  was  something 
of  a  unanimous  nature,  or  something  which 
carried  the  opir;ion  of  the  Commission  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  President,  for  example,  on  page  534 
of  the  full  report  we  find  a  section  entitled 
"Findings  and  Recommendations — Housing: 
The  Problem  " 

For  two  pages  we  are  greeted  with  broad. 
general,  trite  phrases  regarding  hand-me- 
down     clothing,     leftovers    of     others'     food. 


secondhand  housing,  etc..  and  then  are 
greeted  by  a  statement  entitled  "Findings." 
These  findings  are  followed  by  another  sec- 
tion entitled  "Recommendation  No.  1." 
Then  we  find  some  more  findings  after  which, 
we  rtin  Into  recommendations  2  and  3. 
Then  we  have  more  findings  and  recommen- 
dation No  4.  and  more  findings,  and  rec- 
ommendation No.  5;  and  more  findings.  and| 
recomniend:ition  No.  6.  i 

At  the  end  of  recommendation  No.  6,  the) 
reader  of  this  doctiment  would  have  con-^ 
eluded  tl»at  these  were  unanimous  finding^ 
and  recommendations  of  the  whole  Commls-i 
sion.  or,  at  the  very  least,  a  majority  of  tht) 
Conimisslou.  However,  if  one  reads  on  fur-j 
ther.  one  finds  what  is  entitled  "Supplement 
Statement  on  Housing."  by  Vice  Chairman 
Storey  and  Commissioners  Battle  anC| 
C.irlton. 

There  are  only  six  members  of  the  C('m-t 
mission:  therefore,  the  first  six  findings  ancl 
recommendations  obviously  could  not  be 
the  recommendations  and  findings  of  all  si| 
niembLTS  of  the  Commi.«;sion.  but  only  (jl 
three,  and,  therefore,  these  six  so-called  rea- 
ommendatlons  are  as  much'  a  minority  o^ 
supplement  statement  on  housing  as  Is  tli^ 
stfement  by  Vice  Chairman  Storey  a 
Commissioners  Battle  and  Carlton. 


In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  tl 
Commission  was  divided.  But  in  vie' 
of  the  present  membership  of  the  Com-i. 
mission,  there  will  no  longer  be  a  divided 
Commissior.  It  was  made  very  plain 
that  the  present  Commission  will  not  b<f 
unbiased.  Instead,  this  time  all  th« 
Commissioners  will  be  biased:  all  of 
them  will  believe  that  something  wron^ 
has  been  done,  and  will  go  to  look  fol" 
wrongdoing.  Of  course,  when  one  de« 
cides  in  advance  that  something  wron^ 
has  been  done,  and  then  goes  to  find 
out  about  it,  he  will  find  wrongdoing, 
just  as  one  who  decides  in  advance  that 
something  pood  has  been  done  will,  uposfi 
investigation,  flnci  that  some  good  thing$ 
have  been  done. 

I  read  further  from  my  remarks  on  tht 
occasion  referred  to: 

Then  we  find  another  supplemen 
ment  on  housing  by  Commlssio 
burgh  and  Johnson.  Nowhere  in  the  repdit 
is  It  stated  that  the  first  six  recommeni- 
dations  and  fiiidings  are  those  of  ta(e 
majority  of  the  Commission,  the  full  Cona|- 
mission,  or  only  the  three  Commissionerte 
who  did  not  submit  supplement  statement^. 
It  could  be  that  even  some  of  those  whp 
did  not  submit  supplement  statements  did 
not  conclude  and  find  what  was  lii  the  fir^t 
six  recomm.endations  and  conclusion$. 
They  could  be  the  recommendations  aad 
conclusions  of  the  staff  members  who  wrot]e 
the  report,  for  all  I  know. 

So  it  goes  in  nearly  every  section  of  the 
three  documents  I  have  mentioned.  In  fact. 
the  pages  of  the  excerpts  from  the  repoutt 
of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  do  not 
correspond  with  the  full  report  of  the  Con^- 
mi.ssion  on  Civil  Rights,  and,  therefore,  dou- 
ble the  effort  necessary  to  sift  out  fact  froofn 
fancy,  truth  from  opinion,  and  reality  froj^ 
conjecture.  . 

My  general  observation  of  these  reports 
is  that  they  are  all  a  part  of  a  systematic 
effort  to  mount  confusion  upon  confusion. 


I  Kb  on  lilt 

lent  stattj- 
jners    Hc*l- 


Those  remarks  were  made  2  years  ago 
on  a  similar  occasion.  Nothing  has  oc- 
curred in  the  meantime  to  cause  me 
to  change  my  mind.  On  the  con- 
trary, many  things  have  happened  to 
strengthen  my  belief  that  the  Commia- 
sioii  is  ill  conceived  and  ill  founded,  and 
does  nothiny  but  harm  those  it  seeks  Co 
serve. 


As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  staff  direc- 
tor of  the  Civil  Rights  Commi.ssion  who 
prepared  the  report,  and  who  subse- 
quently resigned  under  pressure,  was 
himself  accused  by  an  investigatory 
subcommittee  of  destroying  records  con- 
trary to  law. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  report 
which  was  filed  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  headed  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr.  McClel- 
LANl.  It  was  submitted  on  June  21  of 
this  year,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  excerpt  from  that  i-eport.  beginning 
on  page  8  and  ending  on  paee  9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  <No.  439 »  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IV.    DESTRUCTION    OF    COMMISSION     RECOBD8 

In  November  of  1958.  the  Commission  on 
Civll  Rights,  according  to  Mr  Tiffany,  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  In  their  best  Interest 
to  have  minutes  of  the  executive  meetings 
of  said  Commission  taken  by  a  reporting 
firm.  Prior  to  that  time  this  was  not  done 
Minutes  were  prepared  from  the  transcripts, 
which  minutes  were  formally  adopted  by  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  Tiffany  testified  that  the  original  ver- 
batim transcripts  were  then  destroyed  be- 
cause the  minutes  were  retained  as  the  only 
officially  recognized  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings. Mr.  Tlftany  testified  that  the  tran- 
scripts of  the  minutes  were  not  regarded  a-s 
"records  '  but  as  "working  papers  "  Tiffany 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  destruction 
of  the  transcripts,  claiming  that  he  had 
probably  been  Influenced  in  his  handling  of 
this  matter  because  of  his  background  In  the 
law.  He  pointed  out,  iir  example,  that  "in 
the  town  meetings  back  home  the  record 
Is  the  minutes  kept  by  the  town  clerk,  and 
you  do  not  go  behind  the  record."  At  the 
same  time,  he  admitted  under  questioning 
that  verbatim  transcripts  are  not  main- 
tained in  any  of  his  town  meetings 

Mr.  Tiffany  admitted  that  he  had  not 
sought  any  legal  advice  from  anyone  con- 
cerning the  propriety  of  the  destruction  of 
the  transcripts.  He  admitted  that  he  was 
not  aware  of  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
clearance  pursuant  to  the  provision  of  title 
44.  United  States  Code,  section  368,  from 
the  Administrator  of  the  GSA  before  dis- 
posing of  records  in  the  custody  of  the 
Commission  which  were  not  needed  In  the 
transaction  of  their  current  bvislnesa. 

V.    FAILURE    TO    CONFORM    TO    CIVIL    SERVICE 
REQUIREMENTS 

Because  of  various  allegations  received,  the 
subcommittee  asked  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  make  a  study  to  ascertain  U  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  was  acting  prop- 
erly under  civil  service  requirements.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  submitted  a  re- 
port to  the  subcommittee,  copies  of  which 
were  sent  to  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
which  listed  corrective  action  required  to  be 
taken  by  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
Civil  Service  found  that  no  performance  rat- 
ing plan  had  ever  been  submitted  to  that 
agency,  resulting  In  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  being  prohibited  from  Issuing  any 
efficiency  reports  of  any  of  Its  employees 
Mr.  Tiffany  testified  that  from  the  Incep- 
tion of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  until 
the  date  of  the  report  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  no  efficiency  reports  had  been 
issued  by  the  Commission.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  also  ascertained  that  positions 
originally  established  to  carry  out  the  work 
of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  were  gen- 
erally adequately  described  and  appropriately 
classified,  but  it  was  apparent  that  subse- 
quent changes  in  the  organization  and  in 
assignments   were   not   reflected   in   position 
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descriptions  It  found  that  despite  a  re- 
quirement in  existence  since  January  1.  1959. 
requiring  executive  agencies  to  make  pro- 
motions in  accordance  with  a  plan  meeting 
the  objectives  of  the  Federal  merit  promo- 
tion program,  no  such  plan  existed  and  pro- 
motions had  been  made  without  Civil 
Service  approval.  It  also  found  that  appoint- 
ments of  experts  as  consiUtants  were  not 
being  submitted  to  the  (flvU  Service  Com- 
mission for  approval  prior  to  hiring 

Mr  Tiffany  admitted  he  had  never  been 
In  contact  with  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. He  testified  he  had  relied  on  an  in- 
dividual, who  was  an  employee  of  GSA  and 
who  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  civil  serv- 
ice procedures,  to  handle  the  requirements 
for  the  Commission.  He  said  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  had  undertaken  to  com- 
ply with  the  corrective  measures  submitted 
by  the  CivU  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Since  that  investi- 
gation was  conducted,  this  staflf  director 
has  resigned.  Although  he  is  no  longer 
in  a  position  to  create  unrest  and  bring 
about  great  discredit  to  various  groups 
and  races  in  diverse  sections  of  our 
country,  the  fact  still  remains  that  this 
official  tended  to  blast  the  recommenda- 
tions and  reports  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

It  would  stand  to  reason,  even  to  the 
arch  supporters  of  extending  the  life  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Com.Tiission  that  be- 
fore we  enact  legislation  to  do  this,  we 
should  have  proper  hearings  and  in- 
vestigation into  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission's activities  both  prior  to  and 
after  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Tiffany. 

Furthermore,  we  should  consider  what 
work  the  Commission  has  left  undone 
and  what  its  findings  have  been  in  the 
past.  I  know  that  m  my  State  it  was 
found  that  no  one  was  refused  an  op- 
portunity to  register  to  vote  if  he  de- 
sired to  register  to  vote.  I  think  that  is 
absolutely  tioie  in  South  Carolina.  At 
no  tim?  did  I  receive  any  complaint  from 
any  person  in  my  Slate;  neither  have  I 
heard  that  the  attorney  general  or  the 
secretary  of  state  of  our  State  was 
told  by  anyone  that  he  was  refused  the 
right  to  reguter  to  vote.  That  being  so. 
why  is  such  a  commi.ssion  needed? 

If  the  Congress  is  going  to  insist  upon 
continuing  the  hfe  of  this  Commission, 
which  has  been  repugnant  and  obnoxious 
to  many  of  the  people  of  our  countiT. 
then  the  Congress  should  study  the  act 
under  which  it  has  been  created  in  the 
first  place.  The  Congress  needs  to  make 
appropriate  changes  in  the  law  to  not 
only  confine  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion to  its  so-called  appropriate  field,  but 
to  prevent  the  Commission  from  repeat- 
ing what  happened  when  Mr.  Tiffany 
was  staff  director. 

What  actually  happened  was  that  the 
rabid  supporters  of  integration  and 
meddling  in  the  racial  affairs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  various  States,  railroaded 
through  the  Congress  a  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  paying  little  regard  to  the 
rules  under  which  the  Commission  would 
operate.  It  was  like  giving  a  blank  check 
to  unproven  and  untried  people  to  delve 
into  a  vast  area  which  reaches  down  into 
the  very  basics  of  the  life  of  everyone  in 
this  country. 

The  need  for  complete  hearings  and  a 
broad  investigation  into  the  past  activ- 
ities of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  is  an 


absolute  necessity.  If  the  Congress  re- 
news the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion without  such  an  investigation  then 
it  will  be  derelict  in  its  duty  and  will  be 
giving  license  to  these  people  for  further 
abuses. 

I  have  always  felt — and  I  have  always 
made  known  my  feelings  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate— that  one  of  the  last  thines 
this  country  needs  is  a  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission which  stirs  up  isolated  instances 
of  racial  discrimination  which  in  them- 
selves only  cause  additional  such 
instances. 

If  I  thought  that  a  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission could  actually  bring  harmony 
between  the  races.  I  certainly  would 
support  such  a  body:  but  it  has  been 
my  experience  and  the  experience  of 
the  majority  of  my  conslituent.s  that 
such  a  body  serves  only  to  create  strife 
We  in  the  South  and  in  my  native  State 
of  South  Carolina  have  had  much  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  human  relations. 
We  take  a  back  seat  to  no  one  when  it 
comes  to  developing  harmonious  rela- 
tionships between  separate  races  living 
in  peace. 

Pi-om  the  very  beginning  of  this  idea 
of  a  Federal  commission  to  try  to  create 
harmony  between  people  of  our  various 
States.  I  have  opposed  with  true  sin- 
cerity the  idea  that  such  a  commission 
would  ever  be  a  success.  All  we  have 
created  in  this  Commission,  and  all  we 
have  accomplished  with  the  expendi- 
ture of  large  amounts  of  money  and  the 
talents  of  many  competent  people  has 
been  publication  of  facts  already  known 
to  tho.se  of  us  who  have  worked  for 
years  to  solve  inadequacies  in  our  human 
relations.  In  addition,  there  are  many 
facts  regarding  progress  and  harmony 
among  our  people  that  have  been  sup- 
pressed or  Ignored. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  opposed  the  creation 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  from  its 
very  inception.  I  opposed  its  extension 
in  1959.  I  have  seen  nothing  since  that 
time  to  cause  me  to  think  this  body 
can  make  a  contribution  in  the  field  of 
racif  1  relations.  On  the  contrary.  I  have 
.<;cen  many  people  made  bitt<?r  by  piece- 
meal revelations,  distorted  facts  and  fig- 
ures, and  sly  insinuations  such  as  I 
pointed  out  in  my  1959  address. 

In  addition,  there  came  to  my  atten- 
tion as  I'ccently  as  June  1.  1961.  a  news- 
paper report  which  caused  me  to  have 
sincere  misgivings  about  the  true  objec- 
tives of  the  members  of  the  Commission 

themselves. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  8.  1961.  I  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record,  at 
pages  9919  and  9920.  and  called  to  the 
att^ention  of  the  Senate,  a  newspaper  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  the  News  k  Courier  of 
Charleston.  S.C.  on  June  1.  1961.  by  Spe- 
cial Correspondent  Roulhac  Hamilton. 

This  article,  under  a  Washington  by- 
line, charged  that  objections  of  a  lone 
Negro  member  caused  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  to  suppress  an  official  re- 
port showing  substantial  Negro  progress 
toward  full  citizenship  in  the  South  and 
elsewhere  before  enactment  of  the  civil 
rights  laws  of  1957  and  1960.  The  arti- 
cle stated  that  the  report  was  published 
at  the  direction  of  the  full  Commission, 
and  that  after  the  Commission  staff  had 


compiled  heavily  documented  evidence 
of  Negro  advances  without  help  of  the 
recent  laws,  the  Commission  voted  to 
suppress  the  report. 

The  article  further  stated  tliat  tl:ie 
suppression  of  this  report  resulted  from 
the  objections  of  George  M  Johnson,  the 
Commission  s  only  Negro  member  at  the 
time  the  report  was  pending.  Of  course. 
Commissioner  Johnson,  at  the  time  the 
article  to  which  I  refer  was  published, 
was  no  longer  a  member  of  the  Commi.';- 
sion.  However.  I  want  it  plainly  under- 
stood that  Commissioner  Johnson  v.as 
an  active  member  of  the  Commission 
when  the  report  which  was  allegedly 
suppressed  was  being  considered 

The  article  identified  George  M  John- 
son as  a  Howard  University  law  pro- 
fessor and  a  legal  -aid  to  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People,  serving  on  the  Commission 
as  an  mterim  appointee  of  President 
Eisenhower.  The  article  charged  that 
the  five  white  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion knuckled  under  to  the  NAACP 
spokesman's  belief  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  publish  a  report  showing  signifi- 
cant Negro  gains,  particularly  in  the 
South,  prior  to  the  1957  rights  law. 

In  conclusion,  the  article  stated  that 
by  August  1  of  last  year,  that  is.  1960. 
the  report  "Civil  Rights.  1960.  a  Progress 
Report."  was  ready  to  show  in  some  75 
pages  where  advancement  had  been  made 
m  the  Federal  Government.  State  gov- 
ernments, and  city  governments  by  the 
Negro,  and  much  of  the  documentation 
was  provided. 

The  report  allegedly  dealt  primarily 
with  the  South,  but  found  that  through 
the  Nation  one  of  the  most  notable 
marks  of  progress  has  been  the  ever-in- 
creasing participation  of  Negroes  and 
members  of  other  minority  groups  in 
the  proces.ses  of  government.  The  arti- 
cle stated  that  the  report  showed  m  .some 
detail  that  one  of  the  most  significant 
facts  in  the  progress  of  the  Negro  in 
exercise  of  his  political  rights  was  the 
increasing  number  of  Negroes  elected  to 
public  office  at  various  levels  in  the 
South. 

The  article  identified  its  authority 
merely  as  "sources  within  the  Commis- 
sion's staff."  and  further  stated  that  this 
favorable  report  of  the  Souths  progress 
may  have  been  the  reason  for  the  ob- 
jections of  Commissioner  Johnson  and 
presumably  the  NAACP.  to  publication 
of  the  report.  The  section  appealed  to 
provide  solid  evidence  that  political 
rights  are  not  denied  southern  Negroes 
when  they  choose  to  exercise  them. 

While  to  this  date  the  Commission  has 
never  come  forward  with  this  report. 
neither  has  the  Commission  denied  the 
existence  of  such  a  propcsed  report.  At- 
tempts by  members  of  my  .<;taff  to  ferret 
out  from  the  Commission  the  true  facts 
in  this  matter  have  been  to  no  avail. 

Before  Congress  even  considers  ex- 
tending the  life  of  this  Coinnii.ssion.  we 
should  get  the.se  facts  and  we  should 
bring  to  the  surface  the  good  things  and 
the  harmony  and  the  progress  of  our 
people  which  have  been  suppre.s.sed  by 
this  Commission.  If  a  bureaucrat  m  this 
Commission  finds  out  that  there  is  more 
harmony,  peace  and  progress  amone  th.e 
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people  than  was  suspected  to  be  in  exist- 
ence when  the  Commission  was  created, 
tiicn,  in  order  to  continue  their  jobs  and 
their  positions  of  authority,  it  would  be 
a  natural  course  to  suppress  such  facts, 
bringing  to  the  public  eye  only  the  con- 
troversies and  bad  points,  thereby  paint- 
inc;  the  picture  of  need  for  continuation 
of  the  Commission  and  the  jobs  of  the 
bureaucrats  making  these  reports.  It 
is  not  the  natural  vent  of  man  to  recom- 
mend the  abolition  of  his  own  job.  and 
such  is  the  case  we  have  before  us  now. 
Only  thorough  hearings  and  an  investi- 
gation can  bring  the  truth  up  front  where 
it  belongs. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  would  sus- 
pend the  rules,  thereby  suspending  the 
committee  procedures  of  the  Senate, 
would  do  so  perhaps  sincerely  to  expedite 
the  legislation  to  perpetuate  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  but,  unwittingly, 
they  are  furthering  the  cause  of  preju- 
dice, hatred,  and  unrest. 

A  commission  of  any  type  set  up  as  a 
factfinding  body  should  certainly  divulge 
such  heartening  progress  in  the  racial 
relations  of  any  section  of  our  country 
so  that  we  may  have  adequate  knowledge 
on  which  to  make  even  more  progress. 

As  we  move  down  this  thorny  road, 
however,  to  deliberately  suppress  such  in- 
formation merely  because  it  is  favorable 
to  a  ."section  of  the  country,  or  because  it 
is  not  politically  popular  to  give  credit 
for  knowing  how  to  solve  racial  problems. 
is  to  frustrate  the  very  purposes  for 
which  the  Commission  was  created. 

I  repeat  that  I  opposed  the  creation 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  I  was 
appalled  by  the  distortions  and  slanted 
view  taken  in  its  first  report.  I  could  not. 
for  the  life  of  me.  understand  why  an 
evenly  divided  Commission  would  allow 
a  staff  director  to  write  a  report  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  appear  that  all 
the  answers  to  our  problems  in  the  racial 
field  were  in  the  hands  of  half  the  mem- 
bcr.s  of  the  Commission,  while  the  other 
half,  taking  an  opposite  viewpoint,  were 
erroneously  considered  to  be  a  minority. 

I  was  not  surprised,  but  I  was  con- 
cerned by  this  action.  Subsequently  I 
was  not  surprised  by  the  resignation  of 
the  staff  director,  after  an  investigation 
into  the  way  in  which  he  conducted  the 
Commission,  and  the  subsequent  revela- 
tion that  the  Commission  had  been  de- 
stroying records  which  it  should  have 
kept,  while  clamoring  for  laws  enforcing 
State  agencies,  registrar.'^,  boards  of  reg- 
istrations, and  so  forth,  to  keep  records 
under  penalty  of  Federal  indictment  if 
thry  did  not.  They  seemed  to  favor  a 
one-sided  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  these  are  reasons 
enough — that  is.  the  wonderful  progress 
m.ade  by  the  South  and  the  betterment  of 
the  lives  cf  all  her  citizens ;  the  so;  ry  per- 
formance and  inadequacies  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  to  deal  with  any  of 
the  problems  it  is  supposed  to  solve;  the 
slanted  report  put  out  by  employees  of 
the  Commission;  the  large  expenditures 
of  public  funds  which  could  be  better 
spent  in  thousands  of  other  ways;  the 
suppression  of  information  which  is  not 
only  valuable  for  the  use  of  our  people  in 
tliis  country,  but  also  would  go  far  to 


counteract  adverse  publicity  and  isolated 
instances  of  discrimination  received  from 
the  oversea  press. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  my  reasons,  as 
well  as  because  I  know  from  a  lifetime 
spent  in  politics  that  in  South  Caroliaa 
a  qualified  voter  wishing  to  register,  re- 
gardless of  his  race  or  his  creed,  is  en- 
couraged to  register.  This  is  not  merdy 
my  personal  belief,  but  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  the  former  Republican  Attoaf- 
ney  General,  after  a  comprehensive  ii^- 
vestigation  in  several  counties  in  South 
Carolina  wliere  voter  discrimination  w^s 
allegedly  practiced,  was  unable  to  ob- 
tain any  proof  of  such  discrimination. 

I  served  as  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina for  two  terms.  No  individual  e\'i^r 
came  to  my  otTice  to  complain  of  niOt 
being  allowed  to  register  or  to  vote. 

I  believe,  as  I  have  always  believed, 
that  in  the  field  of  human  relations  we 
should  leave  it  to  the  people  themselves 
to  solve  their  differences,  and  should 
never  try  to  interfere  by  legislative  (ik- 
cree  and  certainly  not  by  Federal  legis- 
lative decree.  Because  I  believe  such  is 
the  proper  course  for  us  to  pursue  in  th.s 
difficult  field.  I  plead  v.-ith  my  colleagues 
to  vote  with  me  against  extending  the 
life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Conm-iission. 

I  further  plead  with  my  colleagues,  lif 
they  do  not  find  it  possible  to  go  that 
step  with  me  and  vote  against  the  exten- 
sion of  the  life  of  tlie  C.vil  Rights  Coni- 
mission.  to  at  least  agree  to  limit  the 
extension  to  2  years.  I  believe  if  Sena- 
tors will  watch  the  actions  of  the  Com- 
mission during  the  2  years,  the  next  time 
a  request  for  extension  of  its  hfe  coraps 
before  the  Senate  they  will  vote  as  11 
shall  vote,  not  to  extend  the  life  of  tike 
Commission.  j 

I  do  not  favor  extending  the  life  of  the 
Commission,  because  I  do  not  think  lit 
would  serve  a  good  purpose.  I  shoujid 
prefer  not  to  have  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission extended  at  all.  I  make  the 
prediction  to  Senators  that  if  the  Con- 
gress agrees  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Commission  2  years,  it  will  be  harder  to 
pass  such  a  provision  the  next  time  tlian 
this  time,  especially  if  Senators  stu^y 
the  record  of  the  Commission,  to  see 
what  little  good,  if  any.  is  done  with  all 
of  the  money  spent,  as  v.cll  as  the  fric- 
tion the  Commission  stirs  up  in  the 
United  States.  i 

In  closintr  I  would  like  to  include  in  ajiy 
remarks  a  quotation  from  the  late  Seti- 
ator  James  A.  Reed  of  Missouri,  who 
served  from  1911  to  1929,  when  he  was 
speaking  in  opposition  to  a  move  to  im- 
pose cloture  on  the  Senate.  One  of  the 
contentions  of  the  advocates  of  cloture 
was  that  it  was  nccessaiy  in  order  to 
speed  up  public  business.  In  reply.  Sen- 
ator Reed  said:  .  j 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  stop  passlpg 
In-A-s  Wc  have  enough  laws  now  to  go\eiin 
tht  world  for  the  next  10.000  years. 

That  remark  was  made  in  the  1920^5. 
If  the  late  Senator  Reed  were  alive  to- 
day, instead  of  saying  "10,000  yean^.' 
he  might  say  "20,000  years." 

I  continue  to  read  his  remarl:^: 

Every  crank  who  has  a  foolish  notion  tl|at 
he  would  like  to  impose  upon  everybody  else 
hastens    to    son'ie    legislative    body    and 


mands  that  It  be  graven  upon  the  statutes. 
Every  fanatic  who  wants  to  control  his 
neighbor's  conduct  Is  here  or  at  some  other 
legislative  body  demanding  that  a  law  be 
passed  to  regulate  that  neighbor's  conduct. 

I  think  that  statement  by  the  late  Sen- 
ator Reed  fits  in  well  today,  when  the 
Congress  is  asked  to  legislate  an  exten- 
sion of  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, the  effect  of  wliich  would  be  to 
attempt  to  force  some  States  to  do  what 
others  wish  them  to  do.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  harness  the  states,  so  to  speak,  with 
laws  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
would  compel  them  to  toe  the  mark. 

I  am  against  a  further  continuance  of 
the  life  of  the  Commission,  and  I  -wish 
to  have  everybody  know  it,  because  I 
think  it  would  serve  no  good  purpose. 
but  would  bring  about  a  great  deal  of 
friction  throughout  tlie  Nation. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERV- 
ICE TO  MEET  DURING  SESSION  OF 
THE  SENATE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
checked  with  the  leadership  on  both  the 
majority  and  minority  sides  and  have 
been  advised  that  if  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  were  willing  to  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  meeting 
which  is  already  scheduled  for  tomorrow- 
may  take  place,  the  consent  would  be 
granted.  I  hope  that  the  esteemed 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  make 
the  request. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tended to  make  that  request  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks  on  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. I  wish  it  to  be  known  also  by 
Senators  who  are  not  in  the  Chamber 
at  the  moment  that  the  meeting  will  take 
place  at  10:30  o'clock  instead  of  at  10 
o'clock,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
will  convene  at  9  o'clock.  That  will  give 
us  time  to  come  to  the  Chamber  and  get 
the  lay  of  the  ground  before  the  com- 
mittee meeting  begins. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  may  be  permitted  to 
meet  tomorrow  while  the  Senate  is  in 
session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Buk- 
DicK  in  the  chairK     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  is  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  correctly  informed  that 
there  will  be  a  limitation  upon  the  busi- 
ness to  be  transacted;  that  the  business 
will  be  limited  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominations  of  postmasters  and  to  the 
proposal  to  increase  postal  rates,  which 
the  President  requests  so  frequently? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  My  understanding 
is  that  we  have  a  substantial  agenda.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  subject  of 
postal  rates  will  come  up,  but  between 
150  and  160  nominations  of  postmasters 
are  ready  to  be  reported. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  I  understand,  the 
committee  also  has  for  consideration 
some  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Proposed  legisla- 
tion relating  to  supergrades  and  several 
other  very  important  items. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Also  the  committee  must 
determine  whether  to  ask  for  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Hou.se  on  a  bill  to  which 
the  House  has  not  agreed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 
There  are  a  number  of  items  which  the 
committee  must  consider. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  are  other  items 
on  the  agenda  besides  the  nominations 
of  postmast<>rs  and  the  proposal  to  in- 
crease postal  rales. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Tnere  is  a  question 
whether  the  subject  of  the  postal  rate 
increase  will  be  discussed.  I  do  not  think 
the  committee  will  have  time  to  take  up 
any  postal  bill  tomorrow. 

There  is  a  further  reason  why  we  shall 
probably  not  con.sider  a  postal  bill  to- 
morrow. We  have  not  had  any  hear- 
ings at  all  yet.  so  probably  it  will  first  be 
necessary  to  have  hearings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  t-o  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  request  is  granted. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  wished  to  make  the 
observation  because  the  President  has 
been  requesting  a  favorable  report  on  a 
bill  to  increase  postal  rates.  However, 
the  committee  is  not  readv  to  report  such 
a  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  For  the  Senator's 
information.  I  believe  a  postal  rate  in- 
crease bill  IS  a  revenue  bill.  That  is  my 
,  position,  and  has  been  for  the  past  10 
years.  When  the  Republicans  were  in 
charge  of  the  committee,  they  took  that 
position;  when  the  Democrat*  were  in 
charge  of  the  committee,  they  also  took 
that  position.  The  House  has  a  bill  and 
has  been  trying  to  get  it  out  of  its  com- 
mittee for  the  last  6  weeks.  The  com- 
mittee met  today  but  postponed  until  a 
week  from  Thursday  the  question 
.  whether  to  take  up  the  bill 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  it  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  that 
the  House  should  act  first '' 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  House  should 
act  first.  That  is  a  revenue  measure. 
But  as  soon  as  the  House  acts,  the  Sen- 
ate will  begin  to  consider  the  measure. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  concur  in  the  view  of 
the  chairman  that  the  House  should  act 
first;  but  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  MoNRONEYl  and  some  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  believe  that  we 
should  prepare  to  act.  if  the  House  takes 
action,  by  holdings  hearings  on  the  Sen- 
ate side.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  will 
prevail  or  not. 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  That  will  be  de- 
cided later. 


A  FRESH  LOOK  AT  THE  49TH  STATE 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
fair  appraisal  of  Alaska,  two  and  a  half 
years  after  statehood,  is  found  in  the 
September  4  issue  of  US.  News  & 
World  Report.  It  is  written  by  K.  M. 
Chrysler,  of  that  magazine's  staff.  It 
presents  a  far  more  accurate  picture  than 
the  article  on  Alaska  which  appeared 
some  weeks  ago  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, whose  errors  were  exposed  and  cor- 
rected both  by  Gov  William  A  Egan  and 


by  my  senatorial  colleague   I  Mr.  Bart- 

LETT  I. 

The  essence  of  Mr.  Chrysler's  well- 
balanced  presentation,  with  its  weighing 
of  assets  and  liabilities,  of  realities,  and 
hopes,  is  that  Alaskans  have  cheerfully 
accepted  the  arduous  challenges  ix)sed  by 
statehood  and  are  bravely  facing  its 
problems. 

Quite  rightly,  the  author  points  out: 

They  take  pride  In  the  encouraging  start 
they  have  made. 

And  they  are  happy  not  merely  in  a 
growing  sense  of  accomplishment,  but 
because  they  live  in  a  region  of  un- 
matched natural  beauty  and  bounty,  of 
unequaled  spaciousness  and  correspond- 
ing freedom,  and  of  unlimited  opportu- 
nity for  men  and  women  imbued  with  the 
pioneer  spirit. 

What  are  the  ingredients  of  that 
pioneer  spirit?  It  is  compounded  of 
courage,  adaptability,  inventiveness,  per- 
severance, good  nature,  and  good  neigh- 
borliness.  This  spirit,  so  well  exhibited 
by  most  Alaskans,  is  destined  to  make 
"the  last  frontier"  increasingly  a  part 
of  "the  New  Frontier"  so  inspinngly 
visioned  by  President  Kennedy  for  ail 
America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  en- 
titled A  Fresh  Look  at  the  49th  State 
and  How  Its  Making  Out,"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  f^RESH  Look  at  the  49th  State  and  How 
It  s  Making  Out 

(Statehood  hasn't  been  a  magic  cure-all 
for  everything  in  the  vast,  rugged,  potentially 
rich  region  that  is  Alaska.  Enthusiastic 
Alaskans  are  the  first  to  admit  it  But  most 
of  them  wouldn't  trade  places  with  anybody 
on  the  "outside  "  You  see  why  in  this  dis- 
patch from  the  new  State  by  K  M  Chrysler 
of  the  international  staff  of  US.  News  & 
\V<)r;d  Report.) 

Juneau — In  Alaska  today.  2ij  years  after 
it  became  the  49th  Stat*,  the  first  blush  of 
statehood  is  fading  Boom  talk  has  quieted 
down.  There  are  more  people  than  there 
are  jobs. 

Alaskans'  faith  in  their  future  remains 
unshaken,  but  there  is  a  growing  realization 
that  it  will  take  years  of  hard  work  and  a 
lot  of  money  from  the  outside  to  tame  the 
raw  wilderness. 

This  is  the  conclusion  '  reach  after  a 
4-week.  4.000-mlle  Journey  back  and  forth 
across  the  new  State. 

Prom  the  fjord  country  of  Ketchikan  in 
the  panuandle  to  Barrow  on  the  iceglrt  arc- 
tic slope.  Alaskans  are  struggling  to  over- 
come the  handicaps  common  to  a  frontier : 
tiny  population.  Inadequate  transportation, 
high  costs,  limited  industry  and  a  shortage 
of  capital.  Statehood  has  worked  no  magic; 
Alaska  is  &s  nch  in  problems  as  It  is  in 
promise. 

The  economy  is  weak  and  unemployment 
is  hieh.  The  State  still  is  uneasily  depend- 
ent upon  Federal  spending  on  defense  for 
prosperity.  Fishing,  the  old  mainstay  seems 
to  be  chronically  depressed,  despite  recent 
improvement. 

Timber  products  face  stiff  competition  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  oil  and  gas  industry 
Is  in  its  Infancy.  Tourism  has  Just  begun 
io  grow. 

"Alaska  is  beset  by  problems  as  awesome 
as  Its  geography,"  remarked  Gov.  'Wlinam  A 


Egan— not  glumly    but  with  seeming  confi- 
dence that  they  can  and  will  be  solved. 

Some  problems  are  the  new  headaches  of 
self-government.  Others  are  old  familiar 
ailments:  harsh  climate,  ruseed  terrain,  re- 
moteness There  are  no  ea^y  answers  to  any 
of  them,  but  pessimism  over  present  diffi- 
culties is  offset  by  optimism  ab<:)ut  the  fu- 
ture. 

YOf      CAN      DO      ANYTHING 

"Alaska  is  the  greatest  place  in  the  world  '• 
claims  Jim  Klrby.  a  constriction  camp  con- 
tractor. "You  can  do  anything  you're  big 
enough  to  do  here.  Its  the  only  country  I 
know  where  a  man  S9.000  in  debt  can  go 
into  business  and  pay  Uncle  Sam  $4,400  in 
income  taxes  the  same  year." 

Such  enthusiasm  is  common.  A  lukewarm 
citizen  of  Alaska  is  a  rarity. 

The  living  is  not  easy  in  the  49th  State, 
but  newcomers  continue  to  pour  in  by  car, 
truck,  plane,  and  boat.  Population  has  gone 
up  75  percent  in  the  past  10  years,  a  rate  of 
growth  exceeded  only  by  Florida  and  Nevada. 

Even  so — and  including  66.000  servicemen 
and  their  families — there  are  still  only  226.- 
000  men.  women,  and  children  in  the  whole 
State.  That's  not  quit*  as  many  as  live  in 
Wichita,  Kans. 

Anchorage,  the  largest  city,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  44.237.  as  recorded  by  the  1960  census. 
The  second  largest  community,  Fairbanks, 
has  13.311.  Over  all.  there  are  only  2  people 
for  every  5  square  miles  in  Alaska 

Each  month,  an  average  of  2.500  inquiries 
pour  in  from  would-be  settlers.  Each  is 
warned  to  beware  of  false  hopes,  and  advised 
to  have  a  job  nailed  down,  or  at  least  to 
make  a  personal  inspection  trip  before  pull- 
ing up  stakes  at  home. 

Unskilled  and  semiskilled  labor  is  not 
needed.  Most  trade  unions  are  filled  to 
capacity.  Tlie  demand  is  for  engineers  tech- 
nicians, nurses,  social  workers,  stenographers 
and  people  with  the  money  and  talent  to 
start  businesses  of  their  own. 

"If  you  hit  Alaska  cold,  without  Job  pros- 
pects, you'd  better  have  at  least  $500  in  cash 
and  return  fare  for  each  and  every  one  in 
the  family,"  recommends  a  Labor  Depart- 
ment oflacial     "It  takes  plenty  to  stay  alive." 

HIGH    PRICES'       YES 

Nearly  everything  in  Alaska  costs  more 
than  it  does  in  the  48  older  St.at«s.  Depend- 
ing on  where  you  settle,  living  costs  are  19 
to  48  percent  higher  than  they  are  in 
Seattle 

For  example,  fresh  water  sells  for  2'^  cents 
a  gallon  in  Nome  A  grease  Job  for  an  auto 
runs  $3.50  in  Palmer.  Eggs  are  often  $1.19 
a  dozen  in  Fairbanks,  cucumbers  49  cents 
each  in  Juneau. 

"You  never  really  get  used  to  the  prices." 
said  a  mother  of  eight.  "The  first  month 
you're  here  you  Just  look  at  things.  The 
second  month  you  pick  them  up.  By  the 
third  month  you're  past  caring  and  start 
buying — but  you  never  get  used  to  those 
price  tags." 

"It  cost  us  $800  Just  to  buy  clothes  for 
ourselves  and  our  two  daughters  when  we 
moved  up  here  from  Arizona."  said  a  service- 
man's wife. 

Housing  costs  often  are  double  and  triple 
those  "outside  "  A  modest  two-bedroom 
bungalow  in  a  new  Juneau  subdivision  sells 
for  $23,875.  An  Anchorage  contractor  esti- 
mates $80,000  to  duplicate  a  house  priced 
at  $30,000  in  California.  The  owner  of  an 
average  size  home  in  Fairbanks  finds  his 
costs  for  heat,  electricity,  water,  and  tele- 
phone come  to  $102  a  month 

HIGH     WAGES?        Y^ES 

Wages  are  higher  In  Alaska,  too.  The 
avenage  weekly  paychecks  in  one  recent 
month  were  $240  in  construction.  $186  in 
mmiiip    $142   in   lumbering      But   even  with 
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per  capita  incomes  23  percent  above  the  na- 
tional average,  most  Alaskans  freely  admit 
that  their  standard  of  living  takes  a  beating 
i:i  some  ways. 

Wliat,  then,  Is  the  big  attraction?  What 
lures  the  newcomers?  Talk  with  them  and 
you  get  many  answers. 

Life  up  here  contrasts  sharply  with  what 
most  of  them  left  behind.  It's  more  casual, 
informal  and  carefree.  The  local  costume 
called  the  "Alaskan  tuxedo"  is  a  windbreaker 
and  slacks. 

AUi-ska  is  a  dreamland  for  outdoorsmen, 
v.;"h  s\iperb  hunting,  fishing,  and  boating 
often  Just  a  few  minutes  away. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  climate  can  be  ex- 
treme, with  temperatures  ranging  from  76 
degrees  below  zero  to  100  degrees  above. 
Another  disadvantage:  Distances  between 
communities  are  great  and  travel  can  be  very 
difficult. 

"The  airplane  is  the  only  -.vay  you  can  get 
any  place  in  this  country."  says  Dick  Down- 
ing, the  commissioner  of  public  works,  in 
explaining  that  Alaska  has  rmre  airstrips 
than  any  other  State.  Many  people  own  their 
own  planes  and  treat  them  as  "outsiders" 
treat  a  private  automobile. 

The  isolation  is  particularly  unpleasant  for 
women,  but  trips  "outiide"  are  infrequent, 
because  of  the  expense. 

"It  would  cost  us  a  Fmall  f'jrtune  to  fly 
south  on  a  visit — $700  one  way — and  it  isn't 
worth  it."  said  a  waitress  in  Petersburg. 
"And  you  couldn't  pay  me  to  move  back 
south,"  she  added. 

.\  barber  in  Juneau  agreed  "I  like  it  here. 
I'll  never  go  back.  'Why.  last  week  I  got  home 
from  work  early,  walked  four  blocks  to  the 
channel  and  caught  six  beautiful  trout  in  an 
hour." 

"This  country  has  been  good  to  me."  said 
Jim  Pinkerton.  a  Ke^:hikan  fish  buyer.  "I 
drive  a  Cadillac,  live  in  a  $.50,000  home.  Be- 
tween us,  my  wife  and  I  make  $25,000  a 
year — and  we  work  from  7  a.m.  until  mid- 
night e\ery  day,  7  days  a  week.  You  want 
to  know  the  secret?    Keep  busy" 

Trea.-ure  hunt.  Plenty  of  living  room, 
challenges  posed  ijy  an  underdeveloped  coun- 
try, opportunitie.s  to  participate  m  that  de- 
velopment— to  most  Alaskans  these  factors 
more  than  compei.sate  for  drawbacks  and 
hardships. 

They  are  convinced  the  raw  materials  of 
va?t  wealth  lie  in  their  giant  State  that; 
sprawls  over  566.400  square  miles  and  across 
four  time  zones,  from  Canada  in  the  east  to 
within  55  miles  of  the  Russian  mainland. 

It  is  the  biggest  State  In  the  Union.  T\v.2 
Te.Kases  or  almost  four  Californias  would  fit 
neatly  inside  its  borders.  Alaska  is  far  big- 
ger than  the  three  Scandinavian  countries 
which  share  the  same  nortiiern  latitudes,  yet 
it  has  less  than  one-seventieth  of  the  people. 

Locked  in  its  towering  mountains,  deep 
valleys  and  bleak  tundra  is  a  fabulous  treas- 
ure of  natural  resources,  the  bulk  of  them 
untouched. 

"We  know  the  wealth  is  there.  Q'jr  big- 
gest problem  is  finding  out  exactly  where  it 
is."  said  Phil  Hcildsworth.  the  commissioner 
of  natural  resources. 

The  hunt  is  now  on  1,'rider  terms  of 
statehood,  Alaska  can  claim  title  to  more 
than  105  million  acres  of  Federal  real  es- 
tate— the  Uu-gest  land  grant  ever  made  to 
a  State. 

Picking  the  choicest  portions  is  a  delicate 
Jjb,  The  foundations  of  Alaska's  future  are 
involved  in  those  crucial  decisions.  One  offi- 
cial estimates  that,  within  5  years,  sales  and 
leases  of  timber,  oil,  gas,  and  land  alone,  will 
provide  35  percent  of  all  State  revenues. 
So  far,  tl-.e  scramble  for  this  natural  wealth 
has  barely  begun. 

BUILDING    CLOCKS 

The   timber   industry,  concentrated  In  the 

southeast,  can  utilize  only  half  the  potential 
annual  cut,  desi)ite  the  addition  of  two  new 
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multlmilllon -dollar  pulp  mills  in  1954  and 
1960.  Larger,  but  more  scattered,  stands  of 
timber  In  the  interior  are  virtually  un- 
touched. 

Although  fortunes  In  gold  have  been  taitn 
out  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  most  of 
Alaska's  mineral  wealth  still  awaits  discov- 
ery and  exploitation. 

Tcxlay.  the  stage  is  being  set  for  a  coa^e- 
back  in  fishln:;.  New  conservation  measujes 
have  been  taken  to  strengthen  salmon  rvUis, 
now  only  a  third  of  their  former  size,  %[\d 
new  products  stich  as  the  Alaska  king  ciab 
are  boosting   incomes.  I 

Another  potential  is  toiu-lsm.  Alaska's 
scenery  and  recreational  opportunities  lure 
tremendous.  Accommodations  and  fa<Jll- 
ties  ro-e  in  short  supply.  But  once  this  prjb- 
lem  Is  licked,  the  tourist  business  is  expe<f  ed 
to  boom. 

The  hottest  economic  prospects  these  diys. 
however,  are  in  oil  and  natural  gas.  At  Iqist 
$200  million  have  been  spent  on  explora1|yon 
and  development  since  1957.  11 

AUhough  Alaska  does  not  yet  qualify  u  a 
first-class  oil  region,  pipelines  feed  out 'of 
both  the  oil  and  gas  fields  now  In  production 
on  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  southwest  of  An- 
chorage, and  there  are  plans  to  build  am  oil 
refinery. 

GROWING     PAINS 

While    the    pace    of    expansion    Is    slcf^Iy 
quickening,  statehood  has  not  triggered 
spectacular  outburst  of  activity. 

The  Federal  Government  still  Is  the  Ijlg 
gest  employer  in  the  State.  Federal  speatd- 
ing,  an  average  of  $400  million  annually:  in 
recent  years,  still  accounts  for  40  percent^  of 
all  income  in  .\laska.  Removal  of  this  t^o- 
nomlc  prop  at  this  stage  would  mean  cat|as- 
trophe. 

The  49th  State  undoubtedly  could  bec«*ne 
more  self-sufficient  faster  and  could  sp^d 
up  resource  development  If  it  were  not  ifor 
the  braking  effect  of  high  costs.  For  exlijm- 
ple,  one  oilman  estimates  that  his  industry's 
costs  here  are  twice  the  costs  In  Calif ornU^. 

Tliere  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  exists 
are  high,  all  linked  in  a  circle  of  cause  and 
effect.  Practically  everything  Alaska  nejeda 
must  be  shipped  in  from  distant  points. 
Since  the  -State  produces  so  little,  mfiny 
freight  carriers  return  empty.  Result:  crip- 
pling tr;insportation  charges,  often  compli- 
cated by  di?cr;mir.atory   freight  rates. 

These  charges,  and  the  rising  wage  rates 
they  help  create,  make  it  more  difficult;  to 
develop  or  do  business  in  Alaska.  Experts 
say  the  merry-go-round  of  high  costs  w^n't 
stop  until  better  transportation  and  clUeap 
power  are  provided  to  attract  investnfipnt 
capital.  . 

erj:akthrough  ?  ■ 

Today,  there  are  hints  and  hopes  that  t^elp 

may  be  on  the  way. 

Proposals  are  before  Congress  to  develop 
hydroelectric  power  In  Alaska,  where  Jess 
than  one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  a  19-mllUjon- 
kilowatt  potential  has  been  harnessed. 

One  Federal  plan  invcilves  building  the 
biggest  dam  in  the  world  across  the  Yukon 
River  100  miles  iKartheast  of  Fairbanks.  It 
would  cost  more  than  a  billion  dollars  and 
generate  up  to  5  million  kilowatts  of  power 
at  less  than  3  mills  per  kilowatt-hour^^t  5 
percent  of  present  electricity  prices  In  the 
F;^irban'Ks  area. 

Federal  help  may  prove  a  boon  to  trans- 
portation, too.  Ala.ska  has  only  470  mile^  of 
railroad  and  4.250  miles  of  road.  A  S-fear 
program  is  now  underway  to  expand  the 
highway  system,  with  tiie  Federal  Govtrn- 
nient  supplying  95  cents  of  every  dollar  spent 
on  new  mileage.  A  State-financed  $18 
million  ferry  system,  to  begin  operations 
next  year,  '.vlli  tie  In  isolated  panhandle  ocra- 
muniti"s. 

In  addition,  Congress  is  pondering  a 
$328  million  plan  for  a  new  rail  and  Hoad 
system  to  link  Alaska  more  closely  witli  the 
"outside"  States. 


Bankers  In  Fairbanks  and  Anchorage  re- 
port that  the  probability  of  cheaper  power 
and  better  transportation  already  Is  arous- 
ing Interest  In  Alaska  from  out-of-State  In- 
vestors. Lack  of  long-term  investment  capi- 
tal In  the  past  has  been  one  of  the  things 
holding  back  the  State. 

RtVIEW    AND    FORETAST 

As  Alaskans  review  the  past  2'i  years,  they 
take  pride  In  the  encouraging  start  niade  to 
Justify  their  new  status. 

With  statehood  have  ccMne  new  responsi- 
bilities, new  challenges,  new  opportunities^ 
and  new  problems. 

There  is  no  doubt  here  about  the  riches 
in  this  North  American  frontier,  and  no  lack 
of  faith  among  Alaskans  In  their  ability  to 
develop  a  mighty  State.  But  sovirdoughs 
and  newcomers  alike  agree:  The  wilderness 
Is  not  going  to  be  pushed  back  without  a 
struggle. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING   Dl'RING 
SENATE   SESSION  TOMOIIHOW 

Upon  request  of  Mr.  M.^nsfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  t  ;i 
Government  Operations  was  aulhonzeci 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow,  August  30,  1961. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  COMMUNIST 
STRATEGY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Record  a  paper  entitled  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  Communist  Stratcfiy,"  which 
was  delivered  before  the  Georttia  Semi- 
nar on  American  Strategy  by  Dr.  Stefan 
T.  Po-ssony,  one  of  this  countr>''s  out- 
standing experts  on  communism  and 
cold  war.  Dr.  Possony  is  a  professor  at 
Georgetown  University  and  a  coauthor 
of  the  two  major  studie.s  produced  by  the 
Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute.  Pro- 
tracted Conflict"  and  A  Forward  Strat- 
efTv  for  America  " 

Mr.  President,  I  b<:lieve  that  the 
Georgia  Seminar  on  American  Stratet:y, 
the  National  Military  Industrial  StratOLv 
Conference,  and  most  of  the  conferences 
organized,  with  the  participation  of  the 
National  War  College,  on  a  national  or 
statewide  basis,  have  made  major  con- 
tributions to  our  understandinor  of  inter- 
national communi.sm  and  to  thp  develop- 
ment of  our  thinking  on  all  phases  of  our 
national  security.  The  papers  presented 
at  the  major  conferences  and  seminais 
have  been  on  a  very  high  levf^l,  a.s  anyone 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  them  will 
di.'icover. 

Dr.  Possony's  .statement  on  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  Communist  Strategy"  is.  I  be- 
lieve, characteristic  of  the  very  high 
quality  of  the  thinking  that  has  been 
developed  under  the  auspices  of  these 
conferences. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  i 

The  Challenge  or  Commitnist  Sth.^tfct 

(By  Dr.  Stefan  T.  Possony,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity and  Foreign  Policy  Researcii 
Institute) 

My  subject  today  is  "The  System  of  Com- 
munist Strategy."  The  question:  Is  this 
strategy  an  enigma?  It  has  always  been 
claimed  that  It  is  a  mystery  and  an  enigma 
and  a  riddle.  But  only  a  few  months  ago, 
more  than  80  Communist  PiU-tles  assembled 
In  Moscow  and  Issued  a  long  manifesto,  In 
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which  It  was  clearly  sj)encd  out  that  the  ob- 
jective of  communism,  as  it  has  been  for  the 
last  12.T  years  or  more.  Is  and  remains  the 
conquest  of  Uie  world  TTieir  object  Is  to 
c<immunize  tiie  entire  gifbe  It  also  says  in 
that  manifesto,  and  there  s  n^  ahlng  new 
about  it,  since  it  had  been  sta'ed  riumerous 
times  before  aiid  repeated  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  himself:  the  chief 
enemy  of  communism  is  the  United  States. 
One  way  or  the  other  the  United  States  must 
be  eliminated  before  communism  can  take 
over  the  world.  Once  defeated  or  elimi- 
nated. Mr  Khrushchev  proniiset.  tlie  United 
States  will  be  burled 

Is  there  a  time  schedule  Involved''  I  don't 
know,  but  several  weeks  ago  the  editor  of 
the  Worker  talked  about  a  possible  rejuve- 
nation of  the  Communist  movement  inside 
the  United  States.  In  a  meeting  on  the  Ea.'-t 
Side  of  New  York,  he  made  a  little  speech  in 
which  he  claimed  that  by  1976.  only  15  years 
from  now,  the  United  St,ates  would  be  Com- 
munist. This  then  is  their  timetable — it  Is 
an  ambltl-us  one.  15  years  to  take  the  world 
Tills  may  not  be  realistic,  but  it  bespeaks  i>f 
the  great  confidence  whlc'*h  the  Communists 
have  in  their  ultimate  success 

What  aj-e  their  techniques''  Tliey  use  any 
method  that  works  and  discard  any  method 
that  does  not  work.  Where  ;u-e  they  using 
these  methods?  Anywhere  or  wherever  the 
Unlt^'d  States  can  be  beaten  and  defeated, 
or  the  Allies  of  the  United  States  can  be 
beaten  and  defeated.  Rtid  v,liere  a  friend  or 
stipporter  of  ourp  can  be  taken  out  of  our 
system  and  placed  into  theirs.  They  are  try- 
ing In  the  Congo,  in  Cuba,  in  the  United 
States  Itself,  In  space,  and  under  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,  it  doesn't  matter — wherever 
man  has  settled  or  can  penetrate,  there  Is 
a  battlefield  between  the  free  world  and 
communism 

With  one  exception — and  that  is  inside  the 
.Soviet  bloc — there  Is  no  battlefield  there 
There  is  none  because  the  free  world  has 
been  conditioned  to  accept  the  notion  that 
the  battle  must  be  fought  only  within  the 
free  world  The  Soviet  bloc  must  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  "zone  of  peace  " 

When  you  get  into  a  discussion  on  the 
subject,  the  man  with  whom  you  talk, 
almost  Invarlaiily  emphasizes  one  particular 
Communist  method.  Most  people  believe 
that  the  Soviets  have  a  master  technique  or 
method  of  conflict.  This  Is  not  true — they 
tise  all  methods.    Let's  look  at  some  of  them. 

Economic  warfare:  For  quite  a  while  peo- 
ple have  said  that  this  Is  Important,  but  It 
is  not  the  master  technique.  Technological 
warfare  or  the  technological  race — the  at- 
tempt to  achieve  a  breakthrough  In  the 
technological  field  so  as  to  outarm  us  Ity 
the  quality  of  our  weapons.  Very  ImporUmt 
That  is  one  of  many  techniques  but  It  Is  not 
the  master  scheme. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  among  those 
who  like  to  resist  communism,  there  Is  a  de- 
bate whether  communism  Is  an  Internal  or 
external  threat.  There  are  many  people  who 
think  communism  Is  a  purely  military 
threat  and  a  military  operation.  There  SfW 
others  who  do  not  really  look  at  communism 
In  that  particular  way.  but  see  commuiilsm  as 
an  Internal  threat  through  espionage  and  in- 
filtration. A  lot  of  this  Is  also  true.  But 
both  types  of   threat  are  Interrelated. 

'Violent  or  nonviolent?  Allegedly  Commu- 
nists are  either  violent  or  they  want  to  use 
parliamentary  means.  In  order  to  seize  pow- 
er. It  Is  natural  that  they  should  prefer 
the  parliamentary  or  nonviolent  means.  If 
those  are  or  can  be  successful.  But  logically, 
for  a  little  effort  you  can  get  only  a  little 
result.  If  you  want  more,  you  must  make  a 
greater  effort  and  take  a  greater  risk.  Par- 
liamentary and  other  nonviolent  means  have 
been  used  by  Communists  since  the  Incep- 
tion of  the  movement.  But  the  Commu- 
nists also  know  that  at  the  crucial  point  of 
the    conflict,    nonviolent    means    are    Inade- 
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quate  and  Insufficient.  At  that  print  they 
proceed  to  the  advocation  of  violence  in  var>- 
Ing  forms,  in  any  form  that  can  be  svit^ess- 
ful.  Now,  under  this  concept,  nonviolence 
(that  Is,  propaganda,  infiltration.  fKiliUcal 
warfare,  economic  warfare  and  so  on )  Is  but 
a  prelude  to  violence,  either  in  military  or 
paramilitary  form,  or  In  the  form  of  'non- 
\lolent  violence,"  such  as  blackmail  or  cease- 
fire-truce stratagems. 

Violent  revolution  is  one  technique  of  seiz- 
ing power.  If  Communists  are  successful 
with  this  technique,  why  shouldn't  they  ap- 
ply It?  If  they  can  achieve  victory  in  this 
fashion,  they  won't  have  to  resort  to  war  and 
thus  they  might  eschew  major  risk. 

Otherwi:  e  they  will  resort  to  war.  There 
has  never  been  any  question  about  their  at- 
titude on  war,  though  they  like  to  camou- 
flage this  a  little.  Mao  Tse-tung  said,  in  so 
many  words,  Uiat  if  you  want  to  be  politi- 
cally successful,  you  have  to  fight  a  war. 
Political  power  grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  the 
gun,  he  says.  Anyone  who  doesn't  under- 
stand the  role  of  war,  doesn't  understand 
anything  about  poUtics.  he  adds. 

Mao  is  out.spokcn  about  it,  but  the  Rus- 
sian Communists  are  a  httle  more  cautious. 
They  think  about  various  ways  to  minimize 
the  risk  of  war  and  Its  Impact  on  their  own 
society,  but  fundamentally  there  is  very  lit- 
tle doubt  In  their  mind  that  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  United  States — bury  it — they 
have  first  to  kill  It.  They  can't  kill  anyone 
With  nice  words  or  nonviolent  means.  Hence 
war  16  the  essence  of  conflict. 

War  may  only  be  a  short  interlude  or  it 
may  be  a  long  drawn-owt  war — that  Is  a 
detail  and  not  a  matter  of  doctrine.  In  order 
to  conquer  the  world,  they  have  to  fight.  In 
order  to  own  or  hold  the  world,  they  also 
have  to  fight — that  Is  the  upshot  of  the  prob- 
lem which  we  should  understand,  I  think. 

At  this  time  of  history.  In  the  Congo  or 
Laos,  It  would  be  foolish  to  use — or  unneces- 
sary to  use — nuclear  weapons.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  conflict  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  or  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Europe,  developed  Into  war. 
you  can  Imagine  that  nuclear  weapons  would 
have  to  be  used.  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
whether  you  like  it  or  don't  like  it.  It's  a 
fact  of  life  and  we  must  live  with  It.  Com- 
munists look  at  problems  In  this  fashion. 
It  Is  there — there  Is  nothing  you  can  do 
about  it,  consequently  adjust  yourself  to  real- 
ity Any  time  you  hear  Communists  argu- 
ing about  such  obvious  subjects  and  denying 
self-evident  facts,  you  should  know  they  are 
engaging  in  propaganda,  so  don't  believe 
them. 

Another  argument  is  whether  the  Com- 
munists are  Interested  In  advancing  through 
the  underdeveloped  areas  or  whether  they  are 
interested  In  fighting  the  United  States  di- 
rectly. These  strategies  are  related  to  each 
other.  Communists  go  Into  the  underde- 
veloped areas  whenever  they  have  a  chance, 
and  if  they  are  successful,  their  success  has 
reverberations  all  over  the  world.  If  suc- 
cess is  offered  on  a  silver  platter,  why 
shovildn't  they  take  It?  But  the  Communists 
don't  have  any  doubts  about  the  limitations 
of  this  strategy.  They  know  that  by  con- 
quering Rangoon  or  Tananarive,  or  the 
Congo  or  Cuba,  the  United  States  will  not 
be  destroy'ed — they  have  no  Illusions  on  that. 
Obviously,  advances  anywhere  would  en- 
hance their  military  position,  whenever  they 
get  a  base,  they  get  a  new  capability  for 
diversion,  though  they  also  pay  a  price  for 
overextension.  But  if  they  want  to  knock 
out  American  power,  they  have  to  knock  it 
out  on  American  bases  and  in  the  United 
States. 

We  could  go  on  with  these  techniques;  but 
the  point  is  they  use  all  of  them  whenever 
opportune  and  expedient.  The  really  sig- 
nificant point  Is  that  these  techniques  are 
Interrelated.  For  Instance,  when  the  Com- 
munists   came    up    with    their    first    atomic* 


weapon  and  their  first  sp.-ice  satcUite.  you 
heard  it  often  said  that  quite  obviouslv  the 
Soviets  got  those  thi:.gs  by  espionage 
Anuher  group  said  why  no.  they  have  nc 
espionage,  but  ;hey  have  such  great  genius 
and  such  strong  technologiciU  development 
that  they  can  do  it  all  by  themselves.  Bjih 
of  these  answers  are  entirely  primitive  and 
distorted  They  use  e.'-pionage.  of  course, 
and  also,  they  have  a  perfectly  good  ac.i- 
demic  and  a  {XJwerful  technological  sciup 
naturally.  Quite  simply,  they  put  the  two 
capabilities  together,  and  they  obtain  a  very 
strong  cjmbmed  capability.  There  is  noth- 
ing really  mysterious  about  this,  and  I  can- 
not understand  why  people  look  for  a  mvs- 
tery  here. 

If  they  can  get  hold  of  American  secrets- 
well,  stire.  they  get  hold  of  them;  once  they 
h^ve  them,  they  must  be  able  to  use  them 
in  a  competent  way.  If  the  structure  wasn  t 
crmpetent,  they  couldn't  use  the  secrets 
they  stole.  So  technology  and  espionage  go 
together. 

What  about  the  matter  of  disarmament '' 
Some  people  came  back  from  the  Pug  wash 
and  Geneva  Conferences  and  said.  "The  Com- 
munists are  serious  about  disarmament  " 
Sure  they  are.  The  qucstiv)n  Is:  What  do 
they  want  to  get  from  disamiament ?  That 
Is  the  crucial  point.  In  looking  for  dis- 
armament, are  they  ICKJking  for  peace,  or  are 
they  looking  for  power?  Are  they  using 
disarmament  as  a  meaiis  to  furtiier  democ- 
racy or  as  a  means  to  facilitate  the  coming 
of  communism?  Are  they  pursuing  'dis- 
armament policy"  to  help  or  hurt  the  United 
states? 

This  little  point,  this  little  difTerence  in 
the  point  of  view,  hasn't  figured  in  American 
public  discussion;  namely,  that  disarma- 
mc!<t  cannot  be  equated  naively  with  peace. 
The  Communists  want  to  obtain  military 
superiority  through  a  disarmament  strategy. 
They  want  to  become  stronger  and  to  make 
the  United  States  weaker — disarm  us  and 
arm  tliemselves.  as  Lenin  enjoined  them  to 
do  That  is  precisely  what  Khrushchev  is 
after.  In  fact,  they  tell  us  so  frankly,  only 
our   people   don't   read   tiie   fine  print. 

Lasting  peace:  Now.  what  is  lasting  peace? 
Obviously  it  Is  not  what  it  is  cracked  up  to 
be.  In  their  lingo,  lastinp  peace  is  Com- 
munist world  rule.  When  an  .^.rnerici.n  nego- 
tiator meets  a  Communist  negotiator,  ai.d 
they  talk  about  lasting  p>eace,  the  same  words 
don't  mean  the  same  thing. 

Why  is  it  sensible  for  a  Commutnst  at  the 
present  moment  to  setk  '  imnestly  a::id 
'sincerely  "  disarmament,  not  for  peace  but 
for  military  Siiperionty  ^  The  logic  of 
nuclear  war  is  very  simple.  It  is  an  essence 
that  today  one  or  two  airplanes  can  drop 
more  explosive  i)ower  tiian  was  brought 
down  on  Germany  in  World  War  II  during 
4"' J  years.  So  you  don't  really  need — other 
things  being  equal — very  large  iorces.  If 
the  other  nation  is  very  strr.ng.  of  rour.se. 
a  very  strong  force  Is  needed  to  knock  them 
out.  But  if  the  other  nation  is  disiirmed  or 
nearly  so,  beforehand,  a  war  can  be  fought 
very  successfully  on  a  low  level  of  military 
strength. 

That  is  a  great  chai.ge  from  previous 
history.  In  previous  history — Germany  and 
Japan,  for  instance,  had  to  build  up  a  force 
of  100  or  120  divisions;  otherwise,  they 
couldn't  make  their  aggression  stick.  To- 
day that  is  not  the  case.  You  have  such 
enormous  firepower  and  once  you  can  use 
It  effectively,  It  allows  you  to  go  forth  and 
hit  the  other  force  even  before  they  know 
they  were  hit — or  destroyed. 

Now  about  fallout:  The  amount  of  fallout 
that  would  spread  over  the  world,  otvlous- 
ly.  Is  a  function  of  how  many  bombs  and 
megatons  were  released.  If  war  can  be 
fought  on  a  low  level  of  violence,  with  few 
bomibs  and  megatons,  then  the  fallout  prob- 
lem is  minimized  and  the  aggressor,  or  If 
you  like,  the  Soviet  planner,  would  nnd  it 
easier  to  attack. 
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By  the  same  token,  If  the  United  States 
wants  to  deter  Soviet  attack — all  It  has  to 
do  is  to  maintain  a  substantial  force,  be- 
cause in  that  case  it  becomes  too  risky  lor 
the  Soviets  to  fight  a  war:  attack  covild  be 
suicide  as  well  as  murder.  But  in  its  eager- 
ness to  save  money  and  to  get  peace  through 
disarmament,  essentially  the  United  Stales 
is   setting   itself   up    for    the   kill. 

Another  argument:  Once  the  Soviet  force 
has  reached  military  superiority — we  hope 
thfy  won't  but  this  is  what  the  boys  are  run- 
ning for — would  they  then  strike  and  fight  a 
war?  Mr,  Khrushchev  says  today:  We 
don't  want  war;  it's  bad  for  socialism,  which 
it  undoubtedly  would  be.  If  Soviet  superi- 
ority Ls  such  that  they  cannot  assume  a  large 
probability  of  success,  they  probably  won't 
strike.  So  no  conflict  would  come  at  a  point 
of  marginal  superiority.  But  they  also  hope 
to  achieve  surprise  over  the  United  States. 
If  they  are  confident  that  in  addition  to 
quantitative-qualitative  superiority  they  can 
achieve  a  very  substantial  measure  of  sur- 
prise, the  temptation  to  strike  would  become 
very  great 

Another  factor,  the  moral  balance:  Is  the 
free  world  imbalanced  morally,  or  is  it  strong 
morally?  If  it  is  imbalanced,  maybe  the 
Soviets  don't  have  to  strike.  Maybe  they 
can  force  surrender  by  psychological  warfare 
and  other  methods.  But  if  the  free  world 
is  not  demoralized  and  does  not  give  in  to 
blackmail  and  I  am  sure  the  United  States 
is  made  of  sterner  stuff — they  have  to  knock 
us  out  or  get  off  the  seat. 

However,  suppose  they  have  set  up  the 
United  States  for  the  kill,  and  suppose  the 
Soviets  believe  we  are  willing  to  give  in:  in 
that  case  would  an  attack  not  be  unneces- 
sary? On  the  contrary,  they  must  strike  at 
us  even  then. 

That  is  the  reason  why  there  is  something 
fundamentally  wrong  with  the  argument 
that  we  should  surrender  in  order  to  survive 
the  nuclear  age.  The  Soviets  don't  know 
that  their  enemy  the  United  States  can  sur- 
render. Objectively  speaking,  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  cannot  be  surrendered  and 
they  cannot  be  taken  over.  A  capitulating 
government  would  be  disobeyed.  At  a  min- 
imum, guerrilla  war  would  occur  as  a  matter 
of  spontaneity.  Also,  at  the  point  of  sur- 
render, they  must  destroy  our  weapons  in 
a  hurry  and  prevent  them  from  falling  into 
hostile  hands,  including  nuclear  arms.  To 
take  over,  the  Soviets  have  to  kill  and  ex- 
terminate all  centers  of  resistance. 

Considering  the  numbers  that  must  be 
killed  and  considering  that  resistance  forces 
inevitably  would  be  well  armed,  nuclear 
bombs  are  more  efficient,  more  effective  and 
less  risky  than  murder  squads  and  guerrilla 
chasers.  Nuclear  weapons  offer  the  only 
means  of  crushing  the  opposition  instantly 
and  resistance  must  be  crushed  if  commu- 
nism is  to  survive  the  moment  of  its  appar- 
ently greatest   glory. 

Meaning  what?  Meaning:  even  if  there  is 
surrender,  nuclear  weapons  will  be  used  in- 
evitably and  unavoidably.  The  option  of 
saving  lives  through  surrender  has  been  de- 
nied to  us. 

Actually,  the  Communist  program  is  that 
of    liquidation    of    the    upper    and 
"classes  "     Liquidation   means  many 
to  many  people.     Some  people  think 
"sociological"    term — I    don't. 

It  is  very  clear  then  that  if  the  Kremlin 
is  confronted  by  the  requirement  of  ruling 
mankind,  and  if  most  people  are  not  Com- 
munists and  most  won't  take  their  orders 
from  Moscow  but  would  resist — why  not 
simplify  the  conquest  and  control  the  prob- 
lem by  the  efficient  use  of  nuclear  weapons:^ 
If  the  Communists  want  to  go  through  with 
their  program  of  world  conquest — and  I  am 
convinced  they  do — they  cannot  possibly 
forgo  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  They 
know  it,  even  if  some  Americans  believe  the 
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Kremlin  actually   wants  to  get  rid   of  tlijelr 
best  arms. 

On  our  part,  we  cannot  escape  our  fate 
by  a  trick  solution.  The  atom  is  a  fact  of 
life.  We  must  live  with  it  and  adjust  to  it 
lest    we   die    from   it — in   shame   or   defea't. 

Nuclear  weapons  can  be  used  very  efficiefit- 
ly  and  effectively.  You  want  to  make  sure 
that  you  hit  your  enemy,  but  that  you  don't 
get  hit.  This  IS  the  basic  principle  whSch 
the  Soviets  understand  even  if  we  dofi't. 
They  hope  they  can  achieve  this  extraorjdl- 
nary  goal  by  qualitative  and  quantiUiUive 
arms  superiority  on  their  part  and  demoatal- 
ization  on  our  part.  Disarmament  propa- 
ganda and  clandestine  armaments  are  the 
chief  methods  of  preparing  for  the  show- 
down— on  uneven  terms 

Conclusion  No.  1 :  The  Communists  htive 
a  firm  and  an  all-encompassing  strategy. 
rhey  wage  conflict  along  an  entire  specttpm 
of  techniques  and  they  are  constantly  learn- 
ing new  techniques.  The  management  of 
the  world  conflict  is  the  central  core  of  the 
Soviet  or  Communis:  power  structure.  They 
have  central  direction — sometimes  they  get 
into  a.  little  argtiment  with  a  theater  com- 
mander— but.  fundamentally,  central  direc- 
tion IS  giving  real  cutting  strength  to  tljeir 
strategy  At  home,  in  all  spheres  of  life,  they 
are  organized  for  this  unceasing  struggle. 
They  are  not  interested  in  increasing  stand- 
ards of  living,  except  to  the  point  of  keeping 
people  alive  and  not  too  dissatisfied.  Funda- 
mentally, theirs  is  a  militant  or  combat 
society  which  is  organized  in  order  to  pjro- 
duce  military  power,  power  in  its  totality, 
and  broad  superiority  of  power.  The  entire 
organization  is  linked  to  this  one  overriding 
objective.  Organizations  abroad,  outside  the 
Soviet  bloc,  some  openly  Communist,  rind 
some  not  so  openly  Communist,  are  used  to 
further  the  objectives  of  the  Commui^lst 
states  and.  notably,  to  reduce  the  power  of 
all  hostile  states. 

The  conflict  is  managed  through  orgaini- 
zation  and  conflict  is  used  as  a  method;  of 
organizing.  The  Communists  actively  think 
conflict,  not  necessarily  only  the  most  vio- 
lent types  of  conflict,  but  conflict  at  lall 
levels,  precisely  in  order  to  test  out  i.he 
material  and  moral  strength  of  their  oppo- 
nents and  to  weaken  it.  to  Improve  their 
own  strength,  and  to  improve  their  own 
organization  and  skill. 

As  military  men  know,  a  militant  organ- 
ization which  isn't  battle-tested  isn't  g<t>od 
as  yet:  it  requires  the  tempering  of  firei  to 
produce  good  combat  proficiency.  "Jhe 
Communists  are  well  aware  of  that  ^nd 
consequently  are  engaged,  all  the  tlme,|  In 
tests  of  strength,  as  Stalin  called  it.  "lifcey 
engage  in  conflict  operations  to  improve  ef- 
ficiency,   effectiveness,    moral    stamina. 

The  purpose  of  all  this  permanent  orgin- 
izing  and  struggling  Is  twofold:  to  mejxi- 
mize  their  capability  and  to  minimize  the 
capability  of  the  free  world.  To  arm  ^nd 
strengthen  themselves  and  to  disarm  and 
weaken  us — that  is,  the  free  world  and  jes- 
pecially  the  United  States — militarily,  spir- 
itually, and  morally.  All  these  things  [go 
together.  | 

Such  a  strategy  is  dependent  upon  ^he 
unwitting  cooperation  of  the  opponent.  ^)e- 
ception  is  the  method  to  obtain  such  to- 
operation.  In  order  to  play  the  role  of  the 
bear  together  with  the  role  of  the  fox,' in 
order  to  carry  out  deception  on  a  s;:  .i-j 
level,  they  have  invented  a  new  tech;..q..L. 
which   is  called  semantic  warfare. 

This  method  is  not  unfamiliar  to  the 
lawyers  among  you — you  put  a  better  cc*n- 
plexion  on  the  case.  Physicians  say  a  pa- 
tient is  "resting  comfortably"  when  pain  is 
tearing  him  to  bits.  We  invent  words  like 
"halitosis"  not  to  hurt  other  people's  feel- 
ings.    This    technique    is    quite    familiar  |  to 


the    politician^there    is    a    l>eautlcian's 
to  be  performed  in  all  professions. 
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The  very  deliberate  and  widespread  prac- 
tice by  the  Communists  of  using  semantic 
deception  systematically,  and  planning  it 
with  malice  aforethought^that  is  the  nov- 
elty. Nothing  is  haphazard  over  there. 
Sometimes  something  unforseen  happens, 
sure,  so  they  make  a  new  plan.  But  funda- 
mentally, the  long-range  operation  is  well 
thought  out  and  continuously  worked  upon, 
like  a  pianist  having  his  daily  8-hour  prac- 
tice. They  have  trained  themselves  to  be 
virtuosos  of  deception. 

The  invention  of  semantic  warfare  goes 
back  to  Lenin.  At  one  time,  Marx  said  that 
the  Communists  distain  to  conceal  their  ob- 
jectives. It  is  now  the  other  way  around : 
They  very  much  want  to  conceal,  perhaps  not 
their  objectives,  but  their  techniques  and 
practices. 

A  clear-cut  decision  to  employ  semantic 
deception  was  made  in  1935.  openly.  This 
particular  decision  on  semantic  warfare  was 
made  by  the  Seventh  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munist International.  If  you  look  for  the 
decision,  you  can  find  it.  black  on  white. 
I  really  don't  understand  why  people  are 
saying  Communist  strategy  is  an  enigma. 

Here  are  examples  of  Communist  seman- 
tics. The  Communist  Party  came  to  be 
called  the  "people, "  sometimes  the  progres- 
sive elements  of  the  people  sounds  better, 
doesn't  it?  Dictatorship,  which  is  a  bad 
term  among  all  free  world  peoples,  was 
verbally  transfigured  Into  "democracy" — who 
would  catch  the  trick?  If  they  want  to  make 
sure  not  to  be  mistaken  for  JefTersonians. 
they  call  it  people's  democracy  or  popular 
democracy.  Revolution?  Call  it  reform — 
reform  in  singular  and  not  In  plural.  Re- 
form In  plural — that  Is  what  the  Revolu- 
tionary Socialists  want.  The  reform  sounds 
much  better  than  the  revolution,  and  It  is 
more  acceptable  to  more  people.  Lasting 
peace,  full  eqviality.  classless  society,  these 
terms  all  mean  consummated  communism. 
Never  were  so  many  bad  thoughts  made  so 
acceptable  to  so  many  people  by  so  many 
lies. 

Cold  war:  The  Communist  semantlclsts 
call  It  'struggle  for  peace  '•  Peaceful  coex- 
istence also  sounds  fine  but  It's  Just  com- 
munese  for  cold  war.  Limited  wars?  Those 
should  not  be,  never;  they  are  dangerous 
and  lead  to  nuclear  war.  They  escalate  up — 
you  start  with  a  machinegun,  you  go  on 
to  the  mortar,  then  up  and  up — to  little 
and  even  large  bombs,  to  superbombs,  un- 
til the  whole  world  Is  aflame,  all  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  little  limited  war  Something 
that  is  small,  really  Is  big.  Maybe  the  es- 
sence of  limit  Is  that  It  has  not  limit ■> 

Communists  absolutely  oppose  limited 
wars  but  they  entirely  favor,  and  even  love, 
national  liberation  movements.  National 
liberation  movements  can  shoot  to  their 
heart's  desire,  with  any  weapon  that  Is 
handy,  but  they  don't  escalate  vip  by  any 
means.  Why  not?  Because  the  Communists 
promise  to  deter  the  American  Imperialists 
with  peace-loving  rockets  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Thus,  a  national  liberation  movement 
is  a  limited  war  Instigated  by  our  serving 
the  purpose  of  the  Communists.  And  it 
will  happen,  the  Communists  promise.  Just 
as  they  promise  that  limited  wars — which 
would  be  liberation  movements  fighting  for 
our  cause — will  not  happen.  A  Communist 
limited  war  won't  be  war  because  the  Com- 
mtmlsts  call  It  something  else. 

We  have  an  argument  about  Just  and  un- 
just wars.  In  the  United  States,  we  are 
agreed  that  we  never  should  go  to  war  for 
an  unjust  cause.  We  decided,  among  other 
things,  that  justice  or  Injustice  of  a  war 
Is  determined  by  who  starts  a  war  The 
Communist  criterion  about  the  Justice  of 
war  Is.  who  makes  It?  They  do  not  hesitate 
to  put  it  crudely:  Any  war  fought  by  the 
Soviet  Union  is  Just;  any  war  fought  against 
the  Soviet  Union  is  unjust.     They  say  any 
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wnr  fought  by  a  capitalist  country  Is  un- 
just, any  war  fought  by  C-onimunlst  states 
Is  just  Any  war  fought  fur  the  furthering 
of  Communist  Ideas  or  for  revolutionary 
against  nonrevolutlonary  Ideas  Is  Jturt — any 
war  fought  for  th<*  security  of  free  world 
societies,  notably  the  United  States,  Is  un- 
just.   Its  that  simple. 

So  any  conflict  they  or  their  allies  would 
be  engaged  in  is  Just:  they  would  describe 
them."=e)vps  as  upholding  the  true  and  Ju?t 
rause.  but  assf-rt  that  w,  e  are  upholding  the 
wrong  and  unjtist  cause 

The  trouble  Is  that  as  a  society  we  don't 
seem  to  find  answers  to  this  mendacious 
moral  threat.  We  don't  know,  as  a  nrttlon. 
that  it  exiPts.  in  The  first  place,  and  then  wc 
don't  always  understand  that  this  skuldug- 
gery results  not  from  the  conviction  or  logic, 
but  is  largely  a  proj>erly  deve!op>ed  and  im- 
plemented propaganda  plan  to  use  telling 
arguments  rather  than  argrie  tl.e  truth. 

The  Communl.st  line  on  Just  and  unjust 
war  is  not  apologetic,  it  is  ofTenslve.  It  is  de- 
rived— by  specious  reasoning  It  Is  true,  but 
nevertheless  quite  dlrectjy — from  the  basic 
Communist  claim  that  they  know  how  to 
predict  history,  that  history  Is  on  their  side, 
and  that  inevitably  they  are  going  to  win. 
As  long  as  they  are  allowed  t^  sell  this  point, 
they  will  remain  in  the  ldeoL>gical  driver's 
seat. 

We  don't  find  It  necessary  to  go  on  the 
offensive  In  this  semantic  warfare,  we  Just 
think  the  truth  speaks  for  itself  Tlie  diffi- 
culty Is  that  the  truth  is  very  often  hidden 
and  delicate  like  a  llly-of-the-valley  under 
the  snow  If  truth  could  speak  for  Itself, 
we  would  not  hiive  a  long  liistory  of  philo- 
sophical effort,  along  with  elaborate  science 
and  mcthodolog>-.  All  this  has  no  other  pur- 
pose but  to  find  the  rules  of  deciphering  the 
truth  and  pro\lng  the  evidence,  and  In 
ceaseless  effort,  make  tlie  truth  ever  truer 
For  us  in  tlie  West,  truth  is  a  problem  for 
the  highbrows  and  longhalrs,  or  it  is  utterly 
self-evident.  For  the  Communists,  truth  Is 
a  task  of  conditioning  the  masses.  Let  us 
face  it:  this  is  an  area  where  the  Soviet  war 
poliential  is  as  yet  far  greater  than  ours 
We  have  yet  to  acknowledge  that  this  par- 
ticular contest  Is  taking  place. 

Conclusion  No  2  Is  that  the  Communists 
are  waging  the  conflict  24  hours  a  day,  every 
d.iv.  for  the  past  50  or  100  years,  for  the  next 
50  or  100  years,  worldwide,  from  the  North 
to  the  South  Pole.  Including  inside  the 
United  States  They  are  running,  and  con- 
tinuously enlarge,  an  oixsratlon  of  decejition 
about  the  purjxises  and  methods  of  commu- 
nism, and  even  about  the  very  existence  of 
the  conflict  Itself —whether  In  fact  we  are 
engaged  In  a  mortal  conflict  with  commu- 
nism—and they  sir  ceed  In  fooling  many  on 
this  very  point.  This  deception  Is  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  Communist  conflict  manage- 
ment: we  seem  unable  to  accept  that  decep- 
tion is  a  reality.  The  Communists  truly  are 
tl>e  greatest  Inventors  of  otir  time.  They  in- 
vented the  tarn -cap.  the  hat  "which  makes 
them  Invisible,  But  did  they  reaMre  the  wish 
dream  of  all  wily  warriors  sinrp  Neanderthal 
times?     Or  did  we  Just  lose  our  vi.'-lon'' 

Trust  in  people:  This  Is  the  key  part  of  the 
American  tradition,  a  very  wonderful  tradi- 
tion, one  I  hope  from  which  we  never  will 
depart.  But  when  we  buy  a  house  or  an 
insurance  policy,  we  read  the  fl.ie  print;  this 
Is  also  American  tradition.  We  recognize 
the  need  for  caution  but  when  dealing  on  the 
Internatic^nal  scene  we  tend  to  forget  even 
etrmentary  i)rudence 

Is  this  hard  to  underst^ind''  It  would  be 
easy  to  understand  If  wc  really  felt  like 
a  virgin  longing  for  illegitimate  motherhood 
who  for  reasons  of  moral  alibi  Insists  on 
being  raped.  But  this  is  not  our  case  We 
don't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
fellow.  We  hate  communism,  u  s  a  strictly 
■Visceral  reaction. 


But  OUT  actions  belle  our  emotions  I  have 
been  puzzled  by  this  self-contradictorv  at- 
titude It  iB  true  that  people  Just  don't  do 
their  homework  about  communism  Our 
logic  Isnt  good  enough.  Our  argumen'^ 
aren't  convinnnp  There  le  no  doubt  we 
could  do  better  But  Is  this  really  the  ixjint? 
I  finally  concluded  that  the  logic  of  this 
analysis  of  communism  is  self-evident  even 
plntltudhinis  Everyone  who  ha.":  sren  a 
western  niovie  or  a  wrestling  matcli  under- 
Ftands  deception  and  trickery,  fouls  and 
mickey  finns  playing  possum  and  ambushes, 
feints  and  one-two  knockouts.  Every  single 
one  of  our  4-foot  cowboys  at  home  under- 
stands the  logic  of  combat,  incUiding  the 
basic  rule  of  Judo  which  is  this:  Use  the 
opponent's  weight  against  himself. 

There  Is  no  deficiency  in  our  logic  If  as  a 
nation  we  don't  understand  the  rules  of  this 
life-to-death  contest  Our  inability  to  com- 
prehend has  purely  psychological  reasons. 
We  are  psychologically  handicapped,  not 
logically  Irrespective  of  the  state  of  our 
logic  psychologically  we  are  not  in  the  best 
of  health:  In  fact,  we  are  sick.  The  free 
world  is  suffering  from  wha*  I  would  call  a 
collective   anxiety    neurosis. 

Where  did  this  come  from?  This  disease 
wastit  Incubated  by  the  atom— Its  etloloey 
reaches  far  back  But  the  atom  suddenly 
made  the  neurosis  acute. 

Now.  please,  don't  misunderstand  what  I 
am  saying — I  don't  mean  to  say  that  the 
atomic  weapon  isn't  a  potent  weapon,  I 
don't  assert  that  nuclear  weapons  are  Just 
large  firecrackers.  Of  course,  they  are  the 
most  lethal  weapons  of  history  I  merely 
recognize   that   these  weajKins  exist. 

Tl-ic  elementary  fact  of  life  Is  that  what 
exists  has  significance  and  cannot  be  un- 
d  iMe  Technology  cannot  be  unlnvented 
Just  like  the  birds  ciJid  bees  cannot  be  made 
over  into  the  siork,  and  Just  like  Macy's 
Santa  Claus  can't  travel  on  a  reindeer 
through  the  chimney,  so  the  atom  cannot 
be  conjured  away  by  magic  and  be  trans- 
formed into  a  legendary  weapon  popular  in 
Valhalla  only.  The  atoni  is  going  to  stay 
witii  ub  on  ihis  c.irth.  like  debt,  taxes  dis- 
e.ise,  and  death,  or  if  you  wish  like  luck. 
progress,  whiskey,  women,  and  Katzenjam- 
mcr 

It  IS  very  typical  of  anxiety  neurosis  that 
patients  suffering  from  it  are  trying  to  deny 
reaiiiy.  It  is  also  typical  that  anxiety  pa- 
tients suffer  from  paralysis  of  will  and  are 
becoming  increa-^lngiy  suggestible,  m  direc- 
tion of  ever  greater  anxiety. 

,The  basic  indicator  of  mental  integrity 
and  psychological  health  is  the  ability  to 
f:u:e  reality  and  to  attack,  not  to  fight,  un- 
pleasant problems. 

Again  the  point  Is.  'f  you  cannot  get  rid 
of  nuclear  weapons,  which  you  obviously 
can't,  why  don't  we  save  mankind  by  giving 
up  or  In?  Here  you  have  another  symptom 
of  the  neurosis,  the  escapist  solution  and 
unbridled  obsession  with  escapist  hopes.  If 
there  is  the  enormous  danger  of  nuclear 
war,  would  it  not  be  reasonable  and  normal 
to  ask  for  more  rather  than  less  protection? 

I  don't  think  anyone  can  really  concern 
himself  with  saving  mankind,  all  of  It.  I 
rather  leave  this  question  in  the  hands  of 
God.  The  real  question  that  should  con- 
cern us  Is  this:  Who  should  be  saved'  We 
or  they?  Those  who  are  for  liberty  or  those 
who  are  for  tyranny?  Americans  or  Com- 
munists? Kto  kovo — who  kills  whom? 
That's  the  way  Stalin  posed  the  question 
and  he  thereby  defined  the  rules  of  the 
game  for  the  Communists  as  well  as  for  us. 

Yes,  we  can  get  rid  of  otir  arms.  Yes,  we 
can  volunteer  for  the  yoke.  But  who  would 
be  s.Tved''    Who  would  be  killed:" 

One  thing  Is  certain — practically  everyone 
in  this  room  would  go  to  northern  Canada 
or  Siberia  to  chop  wood,  as  long  as  they 
lived,  and  that  wouldn't  be  very  long.    One 


thing  that  is  certain  t->n,  ij  this  The  so- 
called  ruling  classes,  and  the  middle  classes, 
and  those  who  have  savings  and  stocks,  life 
Insurance  and  real  estate  those  who  ha\e 
education  and  those  who  insist  on  free 
ppeech.  the  States  Rlj^htcrs  and  the  central- 
ists, the  liberals,  and  the  conservatives,  the 
proponents  of  democratic  world  government, 
and  even  the  fellow  trnvelers  and  the  advo- 
cntes  of  disarmament,  they  all.  except  a  few- 
thousand  authentic  Communists  who  pres- 
ently grace  this  country,  they  all  would  risk 
destitution,  disruption  of  family,  forced 
labor,  imprisonment,  torture,  and  death. 

Would  all  of  them  be  killed?  Of  course 
not.  some  one  has  to  keep  the  sewers  clean. 
The  casualty  tool  of  communism  in  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  In  the  millions  This 
has  been  estimated  for  years — casualties 
caused  by  forced  labor,  artificial  famine  ter- 
ror, and  liquidation.  Now,  the  Soviets  tliem- 
selves  have  come  out  with  statistics  and  lo 
and  behold,  40  to  50  million  Soviet  citizens 
are  missing,  and  only  half  of  these  losses. 
or  less,  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  last  war 

If  this  is  the  human  price  of  communism 
in  their  own  country,  with  their  own  people, 
and  wnth  a  large  Communist  Party  and  mil- 
lions of  sympathizers,  .jpu  would  be  very 
optimistic  if  you  estlmafe  that  one-quarter 
of  the  American  population  would  fall  by 
the  wayside:  45  million  Americans  now.  50 
million  Americans  soon,  4  million  Canadians 
and  over  100  million  Europeans — this 
hecatrmb  would  be  larger  than  even  the  most 
devastating  nuclear  war 

Would  the  survivors  be  able  to  live  with 
the.r  conscience  or  are  we  in  this  struggle 
as  a  solitary  nation,  each  of  us  standing  up 
for  the  other' 

The  land  of  Communist  promise  cannot 
be  reached  by  a  Marxist  Mr^ses  asking  Cod 
V-)  make  dry  land  by  dividing  the  waters 
of  the  Red  Sea  The  Communisu  can  make 
their  landfall  only  by  riding  the  waves  of  a 
"deeiJ  sea  of  blood  "  The  Nazi  technique  of 
extcralnation  camp^  is  Insufficient  for  their 
purposes  As  I  suggested  before,  the  Com- 
munists need  at/^mlc  weapons  to  impose 
communism.  n<  ^t  merely  to  defeat  our  forces 

But  suppose  communism  has  been  in- 
st.;Hlled  What  then?  Geography  Is  going 
to  be  the  same,  national  character  is  going 
to  be  the  same.  Anti-Ccmmunlst  attitudes 
will  be  there.  \  ery  strongly.  Tlie  Commu- 
nists are  not  known  to  be  particularly  sym- 
pathetic to  each  other — they  fight  like  hell 
all  the  time.  Conflict  Is  their  way  of  life — 
the  very — and  only — meaning  of  their  exist- 
ence. If  you  believe  they  can  make  com- 
m-anism  work  as  a  Utopian  system,  perhaj^s 
yt  J  can  assume  tliat  there  will  be  peace 
after  100  years  of  head  chopping.  But  if  you 
believe  that  communism  will  remain  Im- 
practical and  in  reality  Is  nothing  but  a 
jx>wer  system,  then  you  must  assume  that 
Conflict  will  continue,  precisely  because  the 
Communists  will  try  to  make  Communism 
work  and  mtu-t  destroy  those  wliom  they  sus- 
pect and  expect  tc'  be  their  enemies. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  then  is  the 
challenge?  Turning  over  the  world  to  com- 
munism does  not  prevent  war.  Nuclear  war. 
the  next  Armaggedon  is  going  to  come  :.s 
assuredly  as  the  sun  is  rising,  if  and  when 
( 1 )  people  talk  of  surrender.  ( 2 1  foolish  gov- 
ernments may  try  to  surrender.  (3)  the 
Communists  want  to  take  over,  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel  after  surrender,  and  (4|  if  and 
when  the  Communists  would  attempt  to  be 
running  the  world  War  or  extermination 
would  occur  in  every  phase  of  the  surrender 
process,  and  then  ag:un  lujder  communism, 
when  every  state  would  be  fully  Communist 
ruled. 

Every  major  Communist  state  is  going  to 
liave  nuclear  wea{X)ns.  there  won't  be  mu- 
tual inspection  between  Communists — they 
take  each  other's  word,  you  know.  Tlien 
the  ideological  party  sects  will  quarrel  about 
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"tactics"  and  nuclear  weapons  will  be  used 
to  Insure  the  glory  of  one  communist  in- 
terpretation over  another. 

History  won't  stand  still.  If  the  globe  is 
dominated  by  an  aggressive  militant  ideology, 
struggles  between  the  various  orthodoxies 
are  inevitable.  In  the  nuclear  age,  argu- 
ments will  be  decided  with  and  by  nuclear 
weapons.  Since  these  will  be  pure  ideologi- 
cal as  well  as  power  struggles,  and  since  re- 
bellious peoples  have  to  remain  subjugated, 
those  wars  will  be  very  bloody  indeed.  And 
communism  that  won't  work,  in  the  end  will 
be  smashed  by  history — that  transfer  will  be 
bloody,  too. 

The  real  task  we  are  facing  is  to  eliminate 
the  main  root  of  the  war  danger,  and  that  is 
Communist  aggressiveness.  Only  if  we  pre- 
serve democracy,  evolution,  and  freedom  as 
politically  powerful  and  functioning  systems, 
and  keep  them  stronger  than  communism, 
will  we  be  able  to  manage — and  ultimately 
subdue — the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  Survival 
of  free  government  is  a  better  insurance  for 
physical  survival  than  surrender. 

The  proposals  for  unilateral  disarmament, 
with  their  complete  ignoring  of  reality,  really 
are  symptoms  of  insanity.  If  the  sense  of 
reality  is  impaired,  any  psychiatrist  will  tell 
you.  false  decisions  follow.  Those  whom  the 
gods  want  to  destroy,  they  blind  first.  Inas- 
much as  the  Commvinists  are  trying  to  blind 
us  they  have  assumed  the  role  of  contem- 
porary gods — a  dreadful  thought.  To  evacu- 
ate, to  pull  back,  to  hold  back,  to  be  unpro- 
vocative,  to  be  accommodating,  to  take  no 
action, ,  to  wait  hopefully  for  the  lucky 
"turn" — take  any  psychiatric  handbook  and 
look  under  "anxiety  neurosis ':  those  are  the 
symptoms. 

Flight  from  reality  has  characterized  the 
free  world  since  Hitler's  coming  to  power  in 
1933.  Those  who  suffer  from  anxiety  neuro- 
sis suddenly  may  try  to  break  out  and  run 
wild,  and  that  can  happen  to  us,  too.  If  the 
patient  cannot  live  with  Inaction  much  long- 
er, what  does  he  do?  Does  he  apply  him- 
self effectively  and  logically  to  the  problem? 
No.  He  suddenly  may  lose  his  temper  and 
attack  at  the  very  moment  when  he  should 
have  been  cautious.  Temper  tantrums  won't 
cure  the  ill.  Remember  the  years  of  defeat 
between  1939  and  1943. 

Nor  will  phony  expedients  be  a  cure.  If 
someone  is  sick,  moving  to  a  new  house  won't 
help.  Still,  you  find  a  lot  of  escapism  in  free- 
world  foreign  policies.  Not  that  those  poli- 
cies are  wrong  by  themselves.  But  always 
ask  yourself  this  simple  question:  Does  this 
policy  or  program  hurt  Moscow  or  doesn't  if 

Now,  there  are  a  lot  of  things  which  we 
have  to  do  and  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  our  conflict  with  the  Communists. 
There  are  many  things  we  should  do  for  their 
own  sake,  even  if  they  don't  hurt  Moscow. 
We  do  have  purposes  beyond  this  struggle. 

However,  in  strategy  which  is  a  concerted 
action  to  enhance  U.S.  security  and  national 
interest  as  well  as  the  security  and  the  Inter- 
est of  the  free  world,  we  must  take  actions 
which  hurt  Moscow.  If  we  don't  take  such 
actions,  Moscow  will  hurt  us  and  the  power 
balance  will  move  against  us. 

It  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  say,  Let  us  help 
Guatemala  or  South  Africa,  or  east  Africa, 
or  this  place  or  the  other  place — problems 
arise  and  we  can  help.  I  am  not  objecting  to 
that  for  1  minute.  In  fact,  this  is  part  of 
our  heritage  of  humaneness  and  huinanitar- 
ianism.  and  it  is  often  useful  for  economic 
and  sociological  reasons,  too.  Yet  we  never 
should  do  things  which,  though  useful  on 
nonstrategic  grounds,  are  objectively  bene- 
ficial to  the  Kremlin.  If  we  avoid  this  par- 
ticular trap,  there  are  many  good  points  that 
can  be  made  In  favor  of  foreign  assistance, 
including  that  it  may  render  the  Communist 
job  more  difficult. 

But  the  point  is  this:  is  it  strategy  or  is 
it  something  else?     If  It  is  humane  or  eco- 


nomic action,  fine.  If  it  is  supposed  to  be 
strategy.  I  believe  that  actually  it  is  an 
escapist  solution.  You  don't  do  what  you 
should  be  doing. 

Say,  there  is  a  program  to  build  a  power 
station  somewhere  in  Africa.  This  does  not 
help  you  in  the  fight  against  Moscow,  except 
indirectly,  perhaps.  Directly  and  in  the  Im- 
mediate struggle  It  doesn't  help  at  all.  it 
only  because  it  takes  years  to  build  |the 
plant. 

Consequently,  when  yc^u  are  building  a 
power  station,  you  haven't  done  i:  ••"ning 
yet  against  communism.  You  :;.  .  ■  to  a 
happy  Samaritan,  but  ycm  haven't  faced,  the 
Communists.  You  are  not  climbing  Into 
the  ring  to  fight.  You  are  Just  servingi  re- 
freshments to  the  spectators — popcoriii  on 
credit. 

When  the  question  of  priorities  comes  in, 
are  you  first  to  build  a  power  station  and 
then  worry  about  what  you  do  to  Moscow, 
or  worry  first  about  Mescow,  and  then,  If 
you  have  something  left  over,  perbiaps, 
build  the  power  station?  Are  you  going  to 
sacrifice  military  strength  now  to  get  a  tfiore 
favorable  sociofxjlitical  climate  in  the  Jun- 
gles 40  years  hence?  And  further,  arc  we 
going  to  give  costly  help  to  those  who  like 
us  least  or  to  those  who  are  our  most  Ibyal 
friends?  i 

Realism  and  Idealism  are  not  contrli|dic- 
tory.  We  can  have  all  the  ideallsni!  we 
want.  The  United  States  is  an  Idealistic 
country.  This  is  p:xrt  of  our  national  char- 
acter and  we  should  live  up  to  this  paroud 
tradition  But  in  being  idealistic  and  being 
imbued  with  the  idea  that  we  should  help 
the  underdog,  let  us  not  forget  the  essential 
point;  That  we,  also,  and  above  all,  nnust 
hit  the  dog  that  is  causing  trouble  to,  the 
underdog. 

The  anxiety  iieurosis  Is  being  stlmuliitcd 
by  the  Communists  on  a  24-ho\u--a«-day 
ba.'-jis — by  propaganda,  by  nuclear  hysteria, 
by  blowing  hot  and  cold — this  conditiohing 
procers  continues  year  in  and  year  out  Yet 
mental  capacity  is  the  foundation  of  inate- 
rial  strength.  It  is  the  effective  mind  that 
ties  together  a  country  as  an  Industfial- 
technological,  and  as  a  moral  entity.  It  Is 
mental  competence  that  Is  under  attack — 
our  emotional  cohesiveness,  our  intellectual 
acuity  and  the  courage  of  oiu-  thinking. 

Many  of  our  troubles  are  self-inflicted. 
Hence.  If  we  are  to  confront  commuBism 
successfully,  we  also  must  face  up  to  our 
own  problems. 

There  are  six  prerequisites  to  winning  this 
conflict: 

1.  Awareness  of  what  the  opponent  has 
been  doing,  is  doing,  and  will  be  doing  to- 
morrow. 

2  Understanding  of  our  own  reactions, 
including  the  reasons  for  our  paralysis  of 
will  and  sometimes  our  foolhardiness. 

3.  We  must  know  why  we  don't  want  to 
lose.  Many  people  don't  know  that.  '  We 
also  must  know  why  we  want  to  win;  even 
fewer  people  know  that. 

4.  In  conflict,  material  power  is  not  the 
decisive  element;  willp)ower  is  the  decisive 
element.  No  conflict  ever  can  be  won  With 
the  ease  of  a  boy's  slelghride  downhill.  It 
is  the  fate  of  man.  like  Sisyphos.  to  roll 
heavy  rocks  up  the  hill,  again  and  again  and 
again.  Victory  goes  to  the  longer  breadth 
and  this  means,  to  the  deeper  conviction. 
On  that  basis,  we  must  make  every  efToit  to 
strengthen  our  will,  steel  our  endurance, 
enhance  our  readiness  to  make  the  necessary 
sacrifices,  and  to  live  with  trouble  and  <lan- 
ger  for  a  long  time.  \ 

5.  You  win  because  you  overcome  hin- 
drances, difficulties,  fatigue,  despair,  defeat, 
in  spite  of  everything  you  press  forward. 
Dimitrov,  late  boss  of  the  Communist  In- 
ternational, talked  about  prerequlslte$  of 
success,  to  wit.  "Bolshevik  stamina,  revolu- 
tionary strength  of  character,  and  the  will- 


power to  carry  it  through."  The  last  bomb 
and  the  last  man  can  win  the  conflict  and 
often  do.  The  Communists  are  trained  in 
this  spirit.  If  we  are  more  flaccid  and  if 
failure  Is  tolerated,  because  we  want  to  be 
tolerant  even  In  mortal  struggle,  the  con- 
flict Is  going  to  be  lost  by  default. 

6.  We  must  eschew  all  escapist  solutions 
and  have  the  will  to  look  both  the  reality 
and  the  enemy  In  the  eye,  at  close  range. 
If  any  of  the  key  Ingredients  of  will  and 
skill  Is  lacking,  or  If  these  ingredients  are 
going  to  be  superior  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
we  are  going  to  be  In  real  trouble.  We  may 
lose — let's  have  no  illusions  about  ovir  In- 
vincibility. But  If  to  the  enormous  mate- 
rial resources  we  possess,  we  add  the  Intel- 
lectual strength  and  the  moral  depth  of 
which  we  are  capable — the  hatred  of  free 
man  against  tyranny,  and  the  courage  to 
survive  of  those  who  acknowledge  the  rights 
and  duties  of  humanity  and  therefore  are 
willing  to  die  for  the  supreme  law  of  ethics — 
then  we  shall  win. 

It  Is  late  In  the  battle  but  ovir  reserves 
still  are  Intact.  The  time  has  come  to 
throw  them  Into  the  fray.  This  Is  my  third 
and  last  conclusion      Thank  you  very  much. 


FOUR  POWER  OCCUPATION 
OF  BERLIN 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  during  my 
visit  to  Europe  I  came  acrcss  a  very  in- 
formative article  in  the  London  Sunday 
Times  for  August  13,  1961,  on  the  agree- 
ment which  established  the  Four  Power 
occupation  of  Berlin.  It  is  entitled  "Ber- 
lin Absurdity?"  and  was  written  by  Mr. 
Goronwy  Rees.  a  distinguished  British 
journalist,  author,  and  educator.  During 
World  War  II  Mr.  Rees  served  as  an  offi- 
cer with  the  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers  and 
immediately  after  the  war  served  on  the 
staff  of  Lord  Strang,  the  political  adviser 
to  the  British  commander  in  chief  in 
Germany. 

Mr.  Rees'  article  has  two  particular 
merits,  I  think.  First,  it  reminds  us  that 
the  proposal  for  a  Four  Power  occupa- 
tion of  Berlin  was  not  a  wild  concoction. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  product  of 
considerable  thought  by  the  European 
Advisory  Commission,  the  inter-AUied 
body  set  up  by  the  Forei.tin  Ministers  of 
the  United  Stat-es,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  USSR,  to  plan  for  the  postwar 
treatment  of  Germany,  and  met  the  real- 
ities faced  by  the  Allied  Powers  in  Ger- 
many. 

Second,  as  Mr.  Rees  puts  it,  the  au- 
thors of  the  Pour  Power  occupation  plan 
"labored  better  than  they  knew  "  He 
reminds  us  that  the  zonal  occupation  of 
Berlin  has  permitted  over  2  million  per- 
sons to  exercise  their  natural  rights  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
in  West  Berlin,  and  that,  by  providing 
an  escape  route  from  Ea.st  Germany,  it 
has  enabled  4  million  inhabitants  of 
East  Germany  to  secure  these  same 
rights.    He  also  reminds  us  that — 

The  survival  of  the  Berlin  settlement  has 
given  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Berlin  a  further 
privilege  which  confers  on  them  a  unique 
status  and  a  peculiar  dignity  in  the  circum- 
stances of  today.  For  each  day  and  every 
day  they  exercise  an  effective  choice  between 
the  values  of  Western  civilization  and  those 
which  are  represented,  in  their  most  de- 
graded form,  by  the  German  Democratic 
Republic. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  with 
more  fitting   words  than  Mr    Rees  has 
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used  to  conclude  his  article      And  so  I 
shall  quote  him: 

A  settlement  which,  In  the  face  of  all  prob- 
ability, has  for  15  years  conferred  these  bene- 
fits on  over  6  million  men  and  women  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  is  not  one  which  can  be 
lightly  dismissed  as  an  absurdity  or  an 
anomaly;  or  If  It  Is.  one  might  be  inclined 
to  think  that  this  Is  the  kind  of  absurdity 
of  which  we  could  do  with  a  great  deal  more 
If  the  status  of  Berlin  Is  now  to  be  modified 
by  negotiation,  the  object  of  Western  diplo- 
macy must  In  fact  be  to  preserve  the  absurd- 
ity of  Its  position  and  to  persuade  Mr  Khru- 
shchev that  this  one  element  in  the  situation 
Is  not  negotiable,  whatever  else  may  be. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  Mr. 
Rees"  article.  "Berlin  Absurdity?"  be 
printed  in  full  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

I  From  the  London  Times.  Aug    13.  1961 1 
Bkrlin   ABsuRDrrT? 
(By  Goronwy  Rees) 

Today  It  has  become  a  commonplace  to 
describe  the  status  of  Berlin  as  a  kind  of 
historical  anachronism,  which  no  rational 
person  could  reasonnbly  wish  to  Justify.  Mr 
Khrushchev's  word  for  It  Is  "an  anomaly." 
and  in  using  It  he  shows  a  good  deal  more 
self-restraint  than  some  others.  Mr  Elmery 
Reves.  for  Instance,  writing  recently  in  the 
Sunday  Times,  says  that  "the  arrangement 
made  over  Berlin  is  about  the  worst  that  can 
be  Imagined  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Western  Allied  Powers  How  It  haj^pened  is 
still  a  mystery"  According  to  Lord  Boothby. 
the  Western  Allies  "agreed  to  a  zonal  system 
in  Germany,  the  authors  of  which,  although 
appmrently  unknown,  should  be  certiflcHi  as 
Insane.  If  they  are  still  alive." 

It  Is  part  of  the  case  agiUnst  the  absurdity 
of  the  Berlin  settlement  that  somehow  Its 
origins  are  shrouded  in  mystery,  the  work 
of  facele.ss  and  nameless  individuals  who  can 
no  longer  be  Identified  In  fact,  nothing 
could  be  less  mysterious  The  origin  of  the 
proposal  to  make  Berlin  an  enclave  under 
Three  Power  (later  Pour  Power  i  control  with- 
in the  Soviet  zone  of  occupation  Is  to  be 
found  In  the  Ministerial  Committee  set  up 
by  Mr.  Churchill  In  1943  to  consider  post- 
war problems  It  was  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Attlee.  and  had  Sir  James  Grlgg  and  the  late 
Mr  Ernest  Bevln  among  its  most  active 
members;  and  It  had  the  assistance  of  an 
official  Post-Hosiilltles  Planning  Committee, 
which  prepared  detailed  plans  for  its  con- 
sideration. Among  these  was  the  plan  for 
the  Three  Power  occupation  of  Germany.  In- 
cluding the  Three  Power  occupation  of 
Berlin. 

The  Committee's  plan  was  submitted  to. 
and  accepted  by.  the  State  Department,  and 
approved  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  In  Mos- 
cow in  1943.  At  that  meeting,  the  Foreign 
Ministers  also  proposed  the  establishment  of 
an  Inter-AUled  body,  the  European  Advisory 
Commission,  whose  tiisk  was  to  draw  up 
plans  for  the  postwar  treatment  of  Germany 
and  her  allies.  It  held  its  first  session  in 
December  1943,  and  consisted  of  Mr.  Winant, 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  in  London.  Mr.  Gusev. 
the  Soviet  Amba.ssador.  and  Sir  William  (now 
Lord)  Strang,  of  the  British  Foreign  Office 
Whatever  one  may  think  of  these  gentlemen 
it  would  seem,  caprlciotis  to  describe  them  as 
either  unknown  or  certlfiably  Insane 

Between  May  and  September  1944,  the 
Commission  discussed  the  postwar  occupa- 
tion of  Germany,  and  Its  members  were  able 
to  agree,  and  to  send  to  their  governments 
for  approval,  a  plan  which  was  substantially 
based  on  the  proposals  put   forward  by  Mr. 


Attlee's  Committee.  The  protocols  drawn  up 
by  the  European  Advisory  Commission  were 
signed  on  September  12.  The  approval  of  the 
British  Government  was  gi\en  on  December 
15  American  approval  was  delayed  until 
February  1,  1945;  Soviet  approval  followed 
on  February  6.  Thus  at  the  Yalta  Con- 
ference In  February  1945,  it  was  only  neces- 
sary for  the  Allied  statesmen  to  confirm  an 
agreement  which  was  already  in  fact  In 
force. 

Thus,  though  Inler-AUled  relationships 
were  changing  signilicantly  under  the  pres- 
sure of  events,  the  Commission's  proposals 
were  accepted  without  serious  modification, 
except  that  now  they  had  to  provide  for  a 
French  zone  of  occupation  and  a  French 
sector  in  Berlin.  In  principle  and  In  struc- 
ture they  remained  the  same:  and  Indeed 
what  Is  most  remarkable  about  the  Allied 
plan  for  the  occupation  of  Germany  and 
Berlin  is  that  it  remained  substantially  un- 
chaiiged  from  the  time  when  It  originated 
in  Mr  Attlee's  Committee  to  the  moment 
when  It  wafi  finally  put  Into  effect  by  general 
order  of  the  commanders  In  chief  in  Ger- 
many 

During  that  period  the  attitudes  and  poli- 
cies of  the  Allied  Powers  to  the  postwar 
treatment  of  Germany,  and  to  each  other, 
had  undergone  many  changes.  Throughout 
all  these  shifts  and  changes  the  European 
Advisory  Commission's  proposals,  as  if  they 
had  a  charmed  life  which  protected  them 
against  aJl  the  vicissitudes  of  politics,  main- 
tained themselves  as  providing  tlie  only  plan 
on  which  the  Allies  could  agree.  The  reason 
is  that  the  EAC  proposals  met,  as  no  other 
plan  could,  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
which  faced  the  Allies.  First,  it  allocated 
them  zones  of  occupation  which  were  rough- 
ly equal  in  size  and  population.  Secondly. 
it  prevented  the  capital  of  Germany  from 
becoming  an  exclusively  Soviet  interest. 
Thirdly,  the  Soviet  Union  was  willing  to 
agree  to  It  and  to  implement  It.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  at  Yalta  the  Allies,  pressed 
by  the  urgent  problenis  of  completing  the 
defeat  of  Germany,  and  the  further  prob- 
lems of  defeating  Japan,  accepted  the  Com- 
mission's proposals  without  due  considera- 
tion, and  thus  offered  Stalin  the  opportu- 
nity, which  he  eagerly  seized,  of  exploiting 
them  to  his  advantage.  The  truth  Is  rather 
tlian  the  proposals,  and  the  alternatives  to 
tliem.  had  been  so  exhaustively  considered 
I  ad  nauseam,  as  Lord  Strang  has  said)  that 
it  seemed  there  was  no  other  plan  which 
wou'.d  offer  a  basis  for  the  continued  collab- 
oration of  the  Allied  Powers 

Yet,  so  far  as  Berlin  was  concerned,  the 
plan  had  what  seems  today  to  be  an  obvious 
and  fatal  weakness,  in  that  it  made  no  pro- 
vision for  freedom  of  access  between  Berlin 
and  the  Western  zones  of  occupation,  and 
today  indeed  this  weakness  may  even  seem 
to  have  sown  the  seeds  of  a  future  world 
war.  It  has  t>een  suggest-ed  that  this  again 
was  the  result  of  an  inexcusable  oversight 
on  the  part  of  the  Commission  or  of  the 
statesmen    who   approved    its   plan   at    Yalta 

In  fact  Mr  Winant  had  raised  the  ques- 
tion with  the  State  Department  in  1944  and 
had  been  instructed  not  to  press  for  guar- 
anteed rights  of  access;  and  when  the  time 
came  to  apply  the  plan  it  was  again  decided 
that  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  the  Allies  to 
ask  for  guarantees,  on  the  ground,  first,  that 
this  would  Imply  a  restriction  on  the  gen- 
eral freedom  of  communications  between 
the  zones  of  occupation  and  Berlin,  which 
was  assumed  In  the  plan,  and  secondly,  that 
if  the  Russians  intended  to  interfere  with 
communications  they  would  do  so  whether 
they  had  given  guarantees  or  not.  And  in 
the  event  this  proved  to  be  true;  the  Rus- 
sians did  guarantee  communications  and 
thev   did   Interfere   with    them. 


It  quickly  became  apparent  that  the  as- 
sumptions on  which  the  EAC  plan  was 
based  were  false,  in  particular  the  overrid- 
ing assumption  that  Four  Power  collabora- 
tion would  continue  In  peace  as  it  had  in 
war.  What  is  remarkable  Is  that  the  one 
feature  of  the  settlement  which  has  been 
most  exposed  to  criticism,  that  is,  the  eft  ib- 
llshment  of  Berlin  as  an  enclave  under 
Four  Power  control  100  miles  within  the 
Soviet  zone  of  occupation,  is  precisely 
the  feature  which  has  endured  the  longest. 
Fifteen  years  after  the  settlement,  it  is  in 
Berlin,  and  only  in  Berlin  that  the  Four 
Powers  preserve  and  exercise  the  rights 
which  they  acquired  by  the  defeat  of  Ger- 
many, and  it  is  these  rlglits  which  Mr. 
Khrushchev   now   wishes   to   abrogate. 

The  survival,  like  some  vestigial  remains 
of  a  prehistoric  era.  of  the  postwar  arrange- 
ments In  Berlin  has  had  one  paradoxical 
effect  which  no  one  could  have  foreseen  at 
the  time,  least  of  all  the  authors  of  the 
Berlin  settlement:  in  this  respect  at  le-.a^i 
they  labored  better  than  they  knew  For 
their  survival  has  preserved  an  island  of 
freedom  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  which 
over  2  million  men  and  women  continue  to 
exercise  their  natural  rights  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  it  has  also 
given  to  4  million  refugees  from  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  the  opportunity  of  re- 
covering the  same  rights  in  West  Germany. 

Moreover,  the  survival  of  the  Berlin  settle- 
ment has  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin 
a  further  privilege  which  confers  on  them  a 
unique  status  and  a  peculiar  dignity  in  the 
circumstances  of  today  For  each  day  and 
every  day  they  exercise  an  effective  choice 
t)etween  the  values  of  Western  civilization 
and  those  which  are  represented,  in  their 
most  degraded  form,  by  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic. 

A  settlement  which,  m  the  face  of  al! 
probability,  has  for  15  years  conferred  these 
benefits  on  over  6  million  men  and  women 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  is  not  one  which 
can  be  lightly  dismissed  as  an  absurdity 
or  an  anomaly:  or  if  It  is,  one  might  be 
inclined  to  think  that  this  is  the  kind  of 
absurdity  of  which  we  could  do  with  a  great 
deal  more  If  the  status  of  Berlin  is  now  to 
be  modified  by  negotiation,  the  object  of 
Western  diplomacy  must  In  fact  be  to  pre- 
serve the  ab.<?urd!ty  of  its  position  and  to 
persuade  Mr  Khrushchev  that  this  one  ele- 
ment in  the  situation  is  not  negotiable, 
whatever  else  mav  be 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  SecretaiT  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  August  29.  1961.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S  880  .An  act  to  amend  section  216  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
accept  gifts  and  bequest,?  of  personal  prop- 
erty for  the  US   Merchant  Marine  Academy: 

S  1908  An  act  to  provide  for  a  national 
hog  cholera  eradication  program;    and 

S  2268  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
plication of  Federal  criminal  law  to  certain 
events  occurring  on  board  aircraft  In  air 
commerce 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    9    AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senat-e  at  this  time,  I  move,  pursuant  to 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  9  a.m.  tomorrow 
moiTiing. 
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The  motion  was  acrreed  to:  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.'  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previous- 
ly entered,  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday 
Ausust  30,  1961,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  recci\ed  by  the 
Senate  August  29.  1961 : 

Coi-LECTuP.  OF  Customs 

D.  Patriclc  Ahern.  of  California,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  customs  collection  dis- 
trict No.  27,  with  headquarters  at  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. 

U  S.  Attorney 

H,  M'oody  Brickett.  of  Montana,  to  be  US. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Montana  for  the 
term  of  4  vcars,  vice  Krest  Cvr. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

E.xecutive  nominations  couHimed  by 
the  Senate  August  29,  1961 : 

I.V    THE    CO.AST    GU,\RD 

The  followina:-named  persons  to  be  cuin- 
nianders  in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard: 

David  H.  Douglas 

David  Oliver 

The  following-named  per?on  to  be  lieu- 
tenant commander  in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard: 

PatU  S.  Hofmeister 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  lieu- 
tenants in  the  U.3.  Coast  Gttard: 

William  E.  West.  Jr. 

Eugene  G.  V'errett 

Carlton  D.  Leonard 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  l;eu- 
tenants  ij^'^i'-'^  grade  i  in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard: 

James  G.  Glasgow  Leonard  W,  Garrett 

Robert  A.  Kuehni  Thomas  S.  Mills 

Robert  P.  KnaulT  William  P.  Hewol 

Joseph  M.  McKenna       Alan  B,  Smith 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  chief 
warrant  officers.  W-4.  in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard : 

Ernest  E.  Fuller  Pliilip  S   Lincoln 

La'ATence  O.  Hamilton  Charles  A    McQuaid 
Talmadge  H.  Sivils  Lee  W.  Bothell 

Ludwig  K.  Rubinsky 

The  foUowing-najned  person  to  be  chief 
warrant  officer,  W-3,  in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard: 

Raymond  R.  Thiele 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  chief 
warrant  officers,  W-2,  in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard : 

Johnnie  P.  Gilbert         William  C.  Bart 
John  E,  Dunn  John  E.  Tucker 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti-RSDW.  Ai  r.rsT  29.  1%1 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D  ,  offered  the  following  prayer; 

From  the  Book  of  Romans  (15:  13': 
A'ou'  the  God  of  hope  fill  you  ivitli  all  joy 
and  peace  in  believing. 

O  Thou  gracious  Benefactor,  erant 
that  our  beloved  country,  v/hich  we  prize 
so  highly  and  for  which  we  are  profound- 
ly grateful,  may  be  used  by  Thee  in 
mediating  to  men  everywhere  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  and  peace. 

May  we  never  be  tempted,  as  bene- 
ficiaries and  stewards  of  Thy  goodness, 
to  become  stoically  indifferent  to  the 
needs  of  others,  but  inspire  us  with  a 
heartfelt  sympathy  and  concern  for  hu- 


manity and  honestly  .-^ock  to  legislate  ior 
the  welfare  of  mankind  everywhere. 

We  earnestly  be.-^eech  Thee  that  abOve 
the  harsh  and  discordant  notes  of  ftar 
and  frustration,  of  selfishness  and  $|us- 
picion.  of  cruelty  and  hatred,  the  :^a- 
tions  of  the  earth  may  hear  and  Hted 
Thy  still  sniall  voice  calling  them  to 
friendship  and  fraternity. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blel^ed 
Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


'es- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  ^Ir. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  amiouitted 
tliat  tii.e  Senate  had  passed  witlajout 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  iol- 
lowing  titles:  .  I 

HR.29.  An  act  to  amend  section  21||ib) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, [  as 
amended,  to  permit  the  appointment!  of 
U.S.  nationals  to  the  Merchant  Mapne 
Academy:  i 

H.R.  1794.  An  act  ta  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  Uolted 
States  situated  In  Hawaii  to  the  StatJ^  of 
Hawaii:  t 

H.R,  2898  An  act  to  authorize  the  -er---'- 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  rfservcd  p  ■  -  - 
phate  interests  of  the  L^nit^d  States  In  lands 
located  in  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record 
owners  of  the  surface  thereof; 

H  R.  3526.  An  act  to  authorize  the  S«tre- 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  pilfios- 
phate  interests  of  the  United  States  in  l((nds 
located  in  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  ren^ord 
owners  of  the  surface  thereof; 

H.R.  52:35.  An  act  to  authorize  the  (Jon- 
federa*ed  Tribes  of  the  Warm  Spftngs 
Reservation  of  Oregon  to  acquire  land  wf  hln 
tiie  boundaries  of  their  reservation; 

H  R  5964  An  act  to  authorize  the  ui;  of 
funds  arising  from  a  Jxidgment  In  favoi"  of 
the  Potawatomi  Nation  of  Indians,  andj  for 
other  purposes: 

H  R  6102  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  tlie  Interior  to  sell  resened  phos- 
phate interests  of  the  United  States  in  lljnds 
located  in  Hiehlands  County  in  the  Statje  of 
Florida  to  tiie  record  owners  of  the  suriface 
thereof; 

HR  7108  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  and  title  IV  ofltiie 
National  Housing  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  and 

H  R  8277  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  simplify  and  im- 
prove the  election  and  appointment  of  dSlrec- 
tors  of  the  Federal  home  loan  banks. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  am«ndm»'nt8  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
reque.'^ted.  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title:  | 

H.R.  7391.  An  act  to  promote  the  constlrva- 
tion  of  migratory  waterfowl  by  the  acqiiisi- 
tion  of  wet  lands  and  other  essential  water- 
fowl habitat,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  m  which  the  concurrence  of  ithe 
House  IS  requested :  [ 

s  54:3  An  act  to  promote  the  preservartion, 
for  the  public  use  and  benefit,  of  cerftain 
portions  of  the  shoreline  areas  of  the  United 
States:    aiid 

S.  19G9.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  ilvia- 
tion  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to  providi^  for 


supplemental    air    carriers,    axid    for    other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.  880.  An  act  to  amend  section  216  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
accept  gifts  and  bequests  of  personal  prop- 
erty for  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy; 
and 

S.  2268.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1558  to  provide  for  the  applica- 
tion of  Federal  criminal  law  to  certain  events 
occurring  on  board  aircraft  In  air  commerce. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  685)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  Commissioned  Officers  Act 
of  1948.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes."' 


SUGGESTION  OF  CONTRACT  AU- 
THORITY IN  THE  FOREIGN  AID 
BILL 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^k 
unaiiimous  consent  to  addre-ss  the  Houoe 
for  1  minute  and  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKP:R.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mis.souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
newspapers  this  morning  are  full  of  re- 
ported compromises  on  the  back-door 
foreign  aid  proposition  whereby  contract 
autliority  would  be  substituted  for  the 
back-door  borrowing  gimmick.  May  I 
say  in  this  connection  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  after  long  ex- 
perience and  disappointing  results  with 
contract  authority,  officially  and  formal- 
ly renounced  it  11  years  aeo.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  irresponsible,  the  most  mis- 
leading, the  most  expensive,  and  one  of 
the  most  wasteful  methods  of  supplying 
money  that  can  be  employed ;  and  may  I 
say  that  as  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned, and  I  tliink  I  speak  for  a  great 
majority  of  the  membci  >hip  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  we  will  con- 
tinue our  established  policy  of  eschewing 
and  disallowing   all   contract   authority. 

A  special  subcommittee,  headed  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
LMr.  M.^HONl  issued  a  report  filed  with 
the  House  on  March  21.  1957 — Report 
No.  216.  85th  Congress — based  on  careful 
study  of  the  matter.     The  conclu.sion: 

Contract  authority  is  a  workable  device 
but  not  the  most  economical.  It  Is  an  old 
and  familiar  friend  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Congress.  It  was 
used  extensively  for  many  years.  It  has 
been  found  wanting.  It  was  generally  aban- 
doned in  appropriation  bills  back  in  1951.  al- 
though its  use  is  growing  in  substantive 
legislative  bills.  Far  from  contributing  to 
economy  and  retrenchment.  It  tends  to 
the  opposite  effect.  It  ties  the  hands  of 
the  President  and  the  Congress  in  making 
up  and  considering  future  appropriation 
budgets  by  introducing  undesirable  rigidi- 
ties into  the  budget  picture.  It  is  a  snare 
and  a  delusion.  Its  "appeal"  is  one  of  Its 
principal  defects.  It  is  often  viewed  as 
merely    an    authorization,    with     the    con- 
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sequent  tendency  to  pass  over  it  more  Ugiit- 
ly,  to  fall  to  give  it  the  same  thorough  exam- 
ination as  a  direct  appropriation.  Psyclio- 
loglcally.  the  situation  can  be  likened  to  a 
charge  account  at  the  store — relatively  easy 
to  open  because  It  is  not  necessary  to  have 
the  cash  in  hand.  Moreover,  subsequent  ap- 
propriation requests  to  pay  the  bills  incurred 
under  prior  contract  authority  are  fre- 
quently viewed  as  being  beyond  reach — the 
attitude  that  "we  liave  no  choice  but  to  pay 
the  bill."  That  has  been  the  practical  effect 
of  using  it  in  many  Instances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  traditional  annual 
appropriations  process  followed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Republic  depends  for  its 
effectiveness  and  its  vitality  on  the 
choices  it  alTords  the  House  to  respond 
to  the  necessities  of  changing  .situations. 
It  affords  complete  flexibility.  But  con- 
tract authority  destroys  the  flexibility, 
no  matter  how  urgent  the  changes  called 
for.  It  removes  all  discretion  from  fu- 
ture budget.'^  and  future  Congresses.  As 
the  special  Mahon  committee  has  accu- 
rately said: 

No  funds  whatsoever  can  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Treasury  save  in  con.sequence  of 
valid  authority  granted  by  the  Congress  to 
first  create  an  obligation  in  behalf  of  the 
GovernmenL  That  Is  the  beginning  point 
in  the  budgetary  process — the  point  of  con- 
trol— and  it  Is  the  key  to  the  situation  The 
most  consistently  accurate  barometer  to  fu- 
ture spending  levels  Is  the  dimensions  of 
authority  accorded  by  the  Congress  to  enter 
Into  obligations  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Denial  of  authority  to  obligate  pre- 
cludes a  subsequent  expenditure  Curtail 
the  input  of  new  appropriations  land  other 
forms  of  obligating  authority  1  and  spending 
will  come  down.  Grant  authority  to  obli- 
gate and  the  expenditure  Inevitably  will 
follow  in  due  time. 

Contract  authority  in  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill  would  render  the  sub- 
sequent annual  appropriations  bill  to 
pick  up  the  tab  a  minist<>nal.  pcrfunc- 
toiy.  meanintiless  routine  The  execu- 
tive branch  stated  th»-  .situation  suc- 
cinctly some  years  ago  in  an  official  re- 
letiseon  the  budget: 

Because  obllgatlonal  authority  foreruns 
exp>endltures.  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  con- 
trol over  the  amount  of  new  authority  voted 
for  Government  agencies  in  order  to  keep 
expenditures  within  receipts.  II  in  any  year 
the  Government  obligates  itself  to  pay  more 
money  than  it  Is  receiving,  it  is  courting 
futiore  deficits 


?"0RP:IGN   AID  CONTH,^CT 
Al'THORIZATION 

Mr.  TABER  Mr  Speaker.  I  a'-k 
unanimou.s  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr  Speaker,  there  have 
been  rumors  circulatint,'  that  it  would  be 
put  up  to  the  conferees  on  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill  that  they  allow 
contract  authorization  for  several  years. 

That  would  be  lust  as  bad  and  ju'-t 
as  irresponsible  as  the  back-door  public 
debt  borrowing  operation  We  would 
never  know  where  we  were,  we  would 
never  know  where  the  Treasury  was,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  no  one  could  tell 
whether    we    had    really    balanced     the 


budpet  o:  not  We  would  be  in  .--uch  a 
mess  that  we  ought  to  get  to  the  point 
where  the  US  Treasury  is  somewhere 
near  right  side  up. 

I  hope  that  the  conferees  on  that  bill 
will  not  try  to  put  through  any  such 
thing  as  that.  To  my  mind  it  would  be 
exceedingly   and   serioii.tly   dangerous. 


ADVANCE     CONTRACT     AUTHORITY 
IS  BACK-DOOR  SPENDING 

Mr.  PELLY.  M:  Spt  aki  r.  I  a  k  ai.ar.- 
imous  consent  lo  txtcnd  my  itnuiik.s  at 
this  point  in  the  Re.ord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

Theie  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
morning's  Post,  under  the  caption 
Deadlock  on  Aid  Bill  Continues."  there 
is  an  article  indicating  possible  com- 
promise over  the  method  of  financmc  the 
foreign  aid  program  It  refers  to  talk 
that  long-ranpc  contract  authority 
might  be  substituted  for  Treasuiw  bor- 
rowing. 

Mr  Speaker,  my  purpose  in  addressing 
the  House  this  morning  is  to  express  a 
strong  and  unequivocal  opinion  that  any 
financing  of  the  foreipn  aid  proeram  by 
advance  contract  authority  would  con- 
stitute the  most  objectionable  abdication 
of  congres.'^ional  responsibility  any  con- 
ferees CO  aid  report  back  to  the  House. 
It  would  make  appropriations  to  pay  the 
contract.'^  mandatory,  because  any  con- 
tract once  made  would  have  to  be  hon- 
ored and  the  Conprcss  m  future  years 
would  in  effect  have  no  budgetary  con- 
trol, as  called  for  by  the  Constitution. 

As  a  practical  matter  contract  author- 
ity would  preclude  the  Congress  from 
exercising  discretion  as  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  Federal  spending.  The  normal 
scrutiny  and  annual  review  associated 
with  the  appi-opnations  process  would  be 
a  mere  formality.  Advance  contract  au- 
thority is  one  of  the  devices  known  as 
'back-door  spondinp."  all  forms  of  which 
should  be  opposed 


COMMITTEE    ON     EDUCATION     AND 

LABOR 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  at 
the  request  of  the  eentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr  DentI,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subvonimittee  on 
the  Impact  of  Imports  and  Exports  on 
American  Employment  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  may  Ix*  per- 
mitted to  s:t  during  general  debate  to- 
day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.s.sachusctts? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 


BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES 

Mr  MUI.TER  Mr.  Six-aker,  I  ask 
uriammous  conseiit  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


M:-  MULTER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  today  H  R.  b950.  a  bill  to 
amend  tiie  Bank  Holding  Companv  Act 
of  1956 

The  first  ameridment  would  proliibit 
bank  holding  company  subsidiaries  from 
operating  outside  the  Federal  Reserve 
district  containing  the  State  of  incor- 
poration of  the  parent  and  require  di- 
vtstment  of  such  holdings  withm  3  years. 

The  second  amendment  would  redefine 
a  bank  holding  company  m  terms  of  a 
company  that  owns  or  controls  25  per- 
cent oi-  more  of  the  stock  of  one  or  more 
banks  instead  of  the  present  definmon 
in  terms  of  two  or  more  banks  This. 
I  believe,  conforms  with  the  recommen- 
dation made  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  m  its  1958  report  to  the  Congress 
and  carries  out  the  intent  of  that  recom- 
mendation. 

Several  other  amendments  will  ha\e 
to  be  made  to  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956  before  the  d:fficu:ties  in 
adinmistermp  it  have  been  overcome. 
The  amendments  contained  m  this  bill. 
however,  are  a  step  m  the  right  direc- 
tion. 


LUMP-SUM    PAYMENTS    FOR   CER- 
TAIN  RESERVE  PERSONNEL 

M: .  MADDEN  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Co.mmutee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  R-esoIution  437  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  tins 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
ihe  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Crmamittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iH  R 
8773)  to  amend  section  265  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952.  as  amended  i  50 
use.  1016  I.  relating  to  U;mp-sum  readjust- 
ment payments  for  members  of  the  Reserve 
components  who  are  involuntarily  released 
from  active  duty,  and  for  other  purposes 
.'Vfter  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  or.  Armed 
Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule  At  tb.e 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
repKJrt  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  liave  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


CALL   OF   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  ARENDS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
IS  not  present 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

I  Roll  No     172! 

Baring  Chamberia:n  Cook 

Blitch  Chelf  Cooley 

Boykm  Chiperfie'.d  Cramer 

Brooks   La  Co-.id  l'i!^^^■so:\ 

Buckley  Colliei  Dipgs 
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Flynt 

Fogarty 

Ford 

OaUayher 

Goodell 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Healey 

Joiies,  Ala. 

Kearns 

Keogh 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
\V.\LTER  I .  On  this  rollcan.  382  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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Kllburn 

King,  Utah 

McSween 

MalUiard 

Merrow 

MUler,  N.Y. 

MilUken 

Norrell 

OBrien,  N  Y. 

O'Sonskl 

Ptlcher 

Poage 


Powell 

Rabaut 

Rains 

St.  George 

St.  Germain 

Santangelo 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Then,  berry 

Wesilar.d 

Wright: 


PROHIBITING  TRAVEL  OR  TRANS- 
PORTATION IN  COMMERCE  IN  AID 
OF  RACKETEERING  ENTERPRISES 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  'S.  1653 1  to 
amend  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to 
prohibit  travel^or  transportation  in  com- 
merce in  aid  of  racketeering  enterprises, 
with  House  amendment  thereto,  insist 
on  the  House  amendment  and  agree  to 
the  conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Walter).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
cbjection,  the  Chair  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Messrs.  Celler,  Rodii>'o,  Rogers 
of  Colorado.  McCulloch,  and  Miller  of 
New  York. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LUMP-SUM    PAYMENTS    FOR     CER- 
TAIN RESERVE  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  437 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
8773,  a  bill  to  amend  section  265  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952,  as 
amended  (50  U.S.C.  1016 1,  relating  to 
lump-sum  readjustment  payments  for 
members  of  the  Reserve  components  who 
are  involuntarily  released  from  active 
duty,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  reso- 
lution provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  8773  is  to  pro- 
vide equity  between  Regular  and  Reserve 
officers  on  active  duty  in  respect  to  the 
amount  of  readjustment  or  severance 
pay  available  upon  their  involuntary 
release  to  inactive  duty  prior  to  the  time 
they  become  eligible  for  immediate  re- 
tirement benefits.  The  establishment 
of  parity  for  Reserve  officers  with  their 
Regular  contemporaries  should  over- 
come to  an  appreciable  degree  the  pres- 
ent reluctance  of  Reserve  officers  to  re- 
main on  active  duty  beyond  their  period 
of  obligated  service. 

Reserve  officers  constitute  about  60 
percent  of  the  officer  strength  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  chief  requirement 
for  Reserve  officers  occurs  in  junior  offi- 
cer grades.  Progressively  limited  re- 
quirements for  officers  in  the  more  sen- 


ior grades  force  the  release  of  many 
Reserve  officers  from  active  duty  before 
they  qualify  for  the  immediate  receipt  of 
retired  pay.  The  Armed  Forces  have  a 
requirement,  however,  for  junior  officers 
who  are  willing  to  remain  on  active  duty 
for  relatively  short  careers  of  not  more 
than   10  to   12   years. 

The  Department  of  Defense  indicates 
that  the  Armed  Forces  have  had  diffi- 
culty m  persuading  young  Reserve  (Offi- 
cers to  remain  on  active  duty  after  their 
obligated  tours  have  expired,  causing  a 
deficit  m  the  number  of  young  Rcsejrve 
officers  willing  to  remain  on  active  dtity. 
In  addition,  the  Department  desircsj  to 
have  a  large  ntimber  of  applications  to 
permit  greater  selectivity  in  choosing  |the 
officers  to  be  continued  on  active  dijity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption!  of 
Hou.se  Resolution  437. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  of  fny 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Califorhia 
IMr.  Smith  1.  .{ 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  ilr, 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  ajs  I 
may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  completely  With 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana 'Mr.  M.addenI.  | 

House  Resolution  437  provides  for  Ithe 
consideration  of  H  R.  8773,  with  1-hpur 
open  debate. 

This  bill  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  unanimoilsly. 
It  corrects,  to  a  certain  extent  at  leftst, 
certain  inequities  which  presently  exist 
between  Regular  and  Reserve  officers)  on 
active  duty  in  respect  to  the  amount  of 
readjustment  or  severance  pay  that  onay 
be  due  them. 

It  will  cost  about  $8  million  a  year, 
or  a  little  over. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  itule 
and  I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
HotLse  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  'HR.  8773)  to 
amend  section  265  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Reserve  Act  of  1952,  as  amended  '50 
use.  1016',  relating  to  lump-sum  re- 
adju.stment  payments  for  members;  of 
the  Reserve  components  who  are  invol- 
untarily released  from  active  duty,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  1$  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleBpan 
from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Rivers. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  it$elf 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  8773,  liith 
Mr.  AspiN.ALL  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  RI\'E:RS  of  South  Carolina.  IMr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  &s  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
8773,  a  bill  which  will  authorize  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  lump-sum 
readjustment  payments  made  to  Reserve 
personnel  who  ai-e  involuntarily  released 


to  inactive  duty  prior  to  their  attaining 
eligibility  for  military  retirement  ben- 
efits. 

riTE    PROBLEM 

Reserve  officers  constitute  more  than 
half  of  the  officer  strength  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  chief  requirement  for  Re- 
serve officers  occurs  in  junior  officer 
grades.  Progressively  limited  require- 
ments for  officers  in  the  more  senior 
grades  force  the  release  of  many  Reserve 
officers  from  active  duty  before  they 
qualify  for  the  immediate  receipt  of  re- 
tired pay.  The  Armed  Forces  have  a  re- 
quirement, however,  for  junior  officers 
who  are  willing  to  remain  on  active  duty 
for  relatively  short  careers  of  not  more 
than  10  to  12  years.  This  legislation  is, 
therefore,  designed  to  provide  an  incen- 
tive for  these  officers  to  continue  to 
remain  on  active  duty  for  these  relatively 
short  careers. 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
equity  between  Regular  and  Reserve  of- 
ficers on  active  duty  in  respect  to  the 
amount  of  readjustment  pay  or  sever- 
ance pay  available  upon  their  involun- 
tary release  to  inactive  duty  prior  to  the 
time  they  become  eligible  for  immediate 
retirement  benefits.  The  establishment 
of  parity  for  Reserve  officers  with  then- 
Regular  contemporaries  should  overcome 
to  an  appreciable  degree  the  present  re- 
luctance of  Reserve  officers  to  remain  on 
active  duty  beyond  their  period  of  obli- 
gated service. 

The  present  rate  of  retention  of 
Reserve  officers  who  complete  their  ob- 
ligated period  of  service  is  33  percent, 
whereas  there  exists  an  absolutely  min- 
imum requirement  that  at  least  45  per- 
cent of  these  officers  volimteer  for  con- 
tinued active  duty.  For  example,  only 
9,000  of  the  27,000  Reserve  officers  who 
completed  their  obligated  service  in  1960 
requested  that  they  be  continued  on  ac- 
tive duty.  Since  the  armed  services  re- 
quired more  than  12.000  of  these  experi- 
enced officers  to  fill  existing  billets,  there 
occurred  a  Department  of  Defense  deficit 
of  more  than  3,000  officers  during  1960. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  military  depart- 
ments that  this  deficiency  can  be  cor- 
rected by  the  enactment  of  H  R.  8773, 
which  will  provide  increased  incentives 
to  Reserve  officer  personnel  to  remain  on 
extended  active  duty. 

E.XPLAN.^TION    OF   THE    BILL 

The  bill  contains  the  following  prin- 
cipal provisions: 

First.  It  would  amend  existing  law 
which  provides  one-half  month's  basic 
pay  for  each  year  of  active  duty  for  Re- 
serve members  involuntarily  released 
after  5  years  of  active  service  by  increas- 
ing the  readjustment  pajTnent  to  2 
months  basic  pay. 

This  would  give  Reserve  officers  in- 
voluntarily released  a  rate  of  accrual  of 
readjustment  pay  similar  to  the  sever- 
ance pay  received  by  involuntarily  re- 
leased Regular  officers.  This  provision 
would  also  increase  by  the  same  rate  the 
readjustment  pay  presently  authorized 
for  ej.listed  members  of  the  Reserve 
components  who  are  involuntarily  re- 
leased prior   to   the   completion   of   an 
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enlistment  or  who.  upon  completion 
thereof,  are  not  permitted  to  continue  on 
active  duty.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  only  a  few  enlisted  reservists  have 
received  readju.stment  pay  under  the 
existing  law,  and  no  increase  is  antici- 
pated, this  change  will  require  that  en- 
listed personnel  continue  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  Reserve  officers  with 
respect  to  separation  pa\Tnents. 

Second.  It  will  fix  maximum  read- 
justment payments  at  2  years'  basic  pay. 

Under  existing  law,  the  maximum 
lump-sum  severance  payment  for  Regu- 
lar officers  is  2  years'  basic  pay.  This 
limitation  would  therefore  also  apply 
with  respect  to  the  maximum  readjust- 
ment payment  authorized  Reserve  offi- 
cers under  this  bill. 

Third.  It  will  provide  that  those  Re- 
serve officers  involuntarily  released  from 
active  duty  under  conditions  similar  to 
those  applying  to  Regular  officers  re- 
Ica-sed  under  the  "show  cau^e'  or  "select 
out"  provisions  of  existing  law.  will  re- 
ceive readjustment  pay  similar  to  the 
lump-sum  severance  pay  authorized 
Regular  officers. 

Severance  pay  for  Regular  officers  in 
the  Armed  Forces  varies  among  the  serv- 
ices as  to  the  rate  for  each  year  of  active 
duty,  and  as  to  the  maximum  amount 
payable.  In  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  a 
Regular  officer  released  under  the  "show 
cause"  provisions  receives  1  month's 
basic  pay  for  each  year  of  active  duty, 
with  a  maximum  of  1  year's  ba.sic  pay 
In  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  in  time  of 
war  or  national  emr'rk:ency.  a  Regular 
officer  "sckcted  out  '  receives  2  months' 
basic  pay  for  each  year  of  active  duly, 
with  a  maximum  of  1  years  basic  pay; 
in  peacetime,  the  rate  is  2  months  with 
a  maximum  of  2  years. 

Recommendations  to  eliminate  these 
legally  established  differences  have  been 
recognized  in  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Ad  Hoc  Committee  To 
Stu-dy  and  Revise  tlie  Officer  Personnel 
Act  of  1947— Bolte  Committee.  The  De- 
partment advised  the  committee  that  it 
plans  to  transmit  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Congress  in  its  next  session  a  leg- 
islative propo.sal  implementing  the  Bolte 
Committee  recommendations  In  the  in- 
terim, the  provisions  of  this  bill  would 
insure  the  same  amount  of  severance  or 
readjustment  pay  for  Regular  and  Re- 
serve officers  in  the  same  military  serv- 
ice who  are  being  released  from  active 
duty  as  the  result  of  statutorily  consti- 
tuted boards. 

Fourth.  It  would  eliminate  the  pres- 
ent statutory  provision  that  requires  an 
irrevocable  choice  between  readjustment 
pay  and  veterans'  di.'^ability  compensa- 
tion, and  would  substitute  a  provision 
to  permit  the  pav-ment  of  readjustment 
pay  with  subsequent  eligibility  for  vet- 
erans' disability  compensation,  subject 
to  a  deferral  of  such  eligibility  for  a 
period  of  montlis  equal  to  the  number 
of  months  of  basic  pay  received  by  the 
separatee  as  readjustment  pay 

Existing  readjustment  pay  was  author- 
ized to  assist  Reserve  members  in  mak- 
ing the  transition  from  militarv-  to  civil- 
ian life.  Veterans'  compen.sation  is 
ba.sed  upon  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity.     Experience    has    shown    that    the 


best  interest  of  the  Government  and  the 
Resei"ve  members  would  be  served  by  au- 
thorizing readjustment  pay  at  the  time 
of  release  from  active  duty,  and  subse- 
quently permitting  the  receipt  of  vet- 
erans' compensation. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  a 
separatee  eligible  for  veterans'  disability 
compeiLsation  at  the  time  of  involuntary 
release  from  active  duty  would  not  lose 
his  entitlement  to  veterans'  disability 
compensation  by  virtue  of  his  acceptance 
of  readjustment  pay.  He  would,  how- 
ever, simply  defer  his  entitlement  to 
disability  compensation  pajTnents  until 
passage  of  a  period  of  months  equal  to 
the  number  of  months  of  basic  pay  he 
had  received  as  readjustment  pay.  This 
change  will,  among  other  things,  pre- 
vent situations  occurring  under  existing 
law  whereby  a  separatee  who  may  not 
be  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  compen- 
sable service-connected  disability  is  for- 
ever precluded  from  submitting  a  claim 
for  veterans'  disability  by  virtue  of  his 
acceptance  of  readjustment  pay. 

Fifth.  It  would  change  existing  law 
which  requires  a  choice  between  re- 
adjustment pay  and  breach-of -contract 
pay,  to  authorize  both  readjustment  pay 
and  breach-of -contract  pay  when  ap- 
plicable. 

Readjustment  pay  in  the  amount  pro- 
posed in  this  bill  is  compensation  for  a 
delay  in  beginning,  or  interruption  of,  a 
civihan  career.  Breach-of-contract  pay 
is  compensation  for  the  Government's 
breaking  a  contrac^.  In  view  of  the  dif- 
ferent purposes,  it  X  believed  that  re- 
adjustment pay  and  breach-of-contract 
pay  should  be  additive,  rather  than 
alternative  forms  of  compensation  for 
those  who  qualify  for  both.  However, 
the  instances  in  which  a  Reserve  officer 
would  be  entitled  to  both  payments  is 
rather  remote  since  most  of  the  military 
departments  appear  reluctant  to  make 
any  significant  use  of  this  contract 
authority. 

Sixth.  It  would  eliminate  a  present  re- 
quirement in  the  law  that  a  Reserve  of- 
ficer having  an  active  duty  agreement 
who  has  been  twice  passed  over  for  pro- 
motion must  nevertheless  be  accorded 
a  board  hearing  before  he  can  be  re- 
leased to  inactive  duty. 

The  records  of  all  officers,  both  Reg- 
ular and  Reserve,  twice  passed  over  for 
promotion,  have  been  considered  by  two 
separate  boards.  The  Regular  officer 
who  has  twice  failed  of  promotion  does 
not  have  recourse  to  a  board  hearing. 
Hence,  from  the  standpoint  of  equity 
as  between  officers  in  the  two  compon- 
ents, and  the  fact  that  a  board  hearing 
could  not  result  in  the  promotion  of  a 
twice-deferred  officer,  it  is  believed  that 
tlie  law  .should  be  amended  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  that  Reserve  officers 
who  have  been  twice-deferred  be  ac- 
corded a  board  hearing. 

FISCAL    DATA 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  require 
increased  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  of  approximately 
$8  million  per  year. 

SUMMARY    CF    THE    EILL 

This  bill  was  unanimously  reported 
by   the  Committee  on   Armed   Services. 


I  consider  it  a  good  bill  and  this  feeling 
IS  shared  by  representatives  of  the  Dc- 
I^artment  of  Defense,  the  Reserve  or- 
ganizations, and  the  Vetcran.s  groui\s 
who  also  endorse  its  provi.'sions.  I. 
therefore,  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  unanimously  approve  passage 
of  H  R    8773. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'!' 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  would 
like  the  RtcorD  to  show  that  this  is  a 
good  example  of  the  kind  of  work  the 
House  has  been  doing  for  the  Reserve 
components  for  a  number  of  years.  It 
is  a  good  example  of  the  kind  cf  work 
which  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Rivers!  has  been  doing  for  the 
Reserve  components  for  a  number  of 
years.  Bills  have  been  pa.ssed  in  the 
House  repeatedly  which  would  add  very 
materially  to  the  status  of  the  reservists 
and  quite  frequently  those  bills  have  gone 
to  the  other  body  and  died,  or  have  been 
pretty  substantially  emasculated.  I  do 
feel  that  the  House  can  be  proud  of  the 
work  that  has  been  done  m  its  efforts  to 
improve  the  status  of  the  members  of  the 
Reserve  components  and  in  particular. 
Mr.  Chairm/rii.  1  am  proud  of  the  work 
done  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina IMr.  RivERs]  and  his  subcommittee 
in  this  field* 

Mr.  RWERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  state  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  were  it 
not  for  the  gentleman's  help  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  would  have  this  bill 
up  here  today.  It  was  becau.<:c  of  the 
gentleman's  untiring  efforts  that  we  were 
able  to  get  a  bill  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment. It  was  difficult  to  get  this 
bill  out  of  the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.     HOFFMAN     of     Michigan.     Mr.     ^ 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RIVER?  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFM.AlN  of  Michigan.  I  merely 
wanted  to  inquire  whether,  as  a  Member 
of  the  Hou."^e  who  is  drawing  full  com- 
pensation, and  sitting  here  m  the  front 
row,  I  was  entitled  to  hear  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  do 
not  care  where  the  gentleman  is  sitting. 
lie  is  entitled  to  hear  what  I  can  con- 
tribute to  this  debate. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  a  part  of  my  education 
listening  to  the  gentleman:  but  because 
of  the  disorder  I  cannot  hear  very  well. 
Am  I  entitled,  under  the — shall  I  call 
It  the  civil  rights  bill,  or  whatever  it  is — 
am  I  entitled  to  hear  the  gentleman'' 

Mr.  RR'ERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
gentleman  should  not  be  denied  that 
luxury 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  How 
can  I  get  that  right?  Do  I  appeal  to  the 
Chairman  or  niiLst  he  ha\e  help? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
think  he  ought  to  have  it.  because  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Did  I  hear  the  gentle- 
man say  that  this  extends  the  obligated 
service  to  5  years  for  these  reservists? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  No, 
it  does  not  extend  their  service.  They 
have  to  serve  a  minimum  of  5  years  to 
become  entitled  to  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  further. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  was  all  the  shoot- 
ing about  when  I  tried  to  get  an  extension 
to  5  years  for  the  cadets  at  the  service 
academies? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  We 
did  pretty  well  with  that:  we  agreed  with 
the  gentleman  50  percent,  and  I  think 
that  is  pretty  well. 

Mr.  GROSS.  By  the  way.  where  is 
that  bill,  if  the  gentleman  knows?  Is 
that  still  in  conference? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolma.  It  is 
over  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  has  not  been  to  con- 
ference yet? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Not 
yet.  We  shall  keep  the  gentleman  very 
well  advised  on  that;  I  promise  him  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  further'' 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield   to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  not  directly  re- 
lated to  the  bill,  but  may  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman this  question:  We  have  been 
hearing  a  lot  about  a  crisis  over  in  Ber- 
lin, yet  I  notice  that  every  day  depend- 
ents of  military  personnel  are  being 
moved  over  to  Berlin.  Is  there  a  crisis 
over  there?  What  is  the  story?  If 
there  is  a  crisis  there,  why  are  we  con- 
tinuing to  send  dependents  over  to  Ber- 
hn?  Does  the  gentleman  have  any  an- 
swer to  that'' 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  No. 
I  do  not.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  facetious 
in  that  answer.  I  just  do  not  know  what 
is  going  on  in  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  put- 
ting his  finger  entirely  on  the  question. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  should  like  to  pose 
this  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina:  If  an  officer  was  called 
to  duty  during  the  Korean  emergency 
and  served  2  years,  then  kept  his  duty 
status  in  a  National  Guard  unit,  was 
called  back  to  serve  in  the  present  emer- 
gency for  3  years,  and  then  sent  back 
to  civilian  life,  would  he  or  would  he  not 
participate  in  this  readjustment  plan  as 
included  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  If 
he  is  on  active  duty,  that  would  count, 
but  he  has  to  have  an  aggregate  of  5 
years. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Is  it  an  aggregate 
of  5  years  or  is  it  continuous  for  5  years? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  It 
has  to  be  continuous. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Has  not  the  com- 
mittee taken  into  consideration  the  sac- 
rifice that  such  a  person  makes?    Should 


he  not  also  participate  m  such  a  pix)- 
gram  if  he  has  served  in  the  Korean 
emergency  and  again  participates? 
When  he  retires  at  the  end  of  the  5- 
year  period  of  time  under  such  a  pix)- 
gram  he  should  receive  similar  bene- 
fits. I  can  see  your  point  in  the  5 
years  of  active  service,  but  I  do  think 
that,  taking  into  consideration  the  sacri- 
fices many  officers  make,  that  thiey 
should  be  included  within  the  provisiOTLs 
of  this  bill  when  they  have  served,  5 
years  of  active  duty  and  that  duty  need 
not  be  continuous. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina. 
There  could  not  be  a  break  in  there  iof 
more  than  30  days.  What  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  take  officers  who  have  been 
on  active  duty  for  long  periods  of  time 
and  have  to  go  through  that  impact  iof 
readjustments.  I  will  tell  you  how  We 
help  them.  The  Department  of  Defense 
wanted  to  take  that  back  from  them  in 
later  years  and  we  said,  "No,  we  wajnt 
to  help  these  boys  to  get  reestablished." 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  understand  that. 
and  I  think  the  purpose  of  this  bill|  is 
excellent.  But.  I  do  think  it  should  !be 
taken  into  consideration  because  we  &11 
are  concerned  with  the  great  sacrifices 
that  a  person  makes  by  retaining  his  ac- 
tive duty  status  in  a  National  Guard  out- 
fit and  being  called  back  to  the  service 
time  and  time  aaain.  The  problem  of 
readjustment  to  that  person  is  greater 
and  often  more  complicated  than  with 
officers  who  leave  and  then  rejoin  tjhe 
service  for  other  reasons. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  \  I 
would  point  out  to  my  colleague  that 
that  may  require  another  study  on  ain- 
other  subject. 

Now,  there  are  two  ways  that  he  can 
go.  He  has  two  otiier  avenues.  He  can 
go  under  title  III  or  title  II.  But  tjiis 
bill  takes  care  of  the  people  who  have 
to  go  through  this  readjustment  apd 
who  have  to  face  the  impact  of  retuijn- 
ing  to  civilian  life  before  qualifying  lor 
retirement.  That  is  a  terrific  impact 
when  a  man  who  has  been  on  active  duty 
for  12  or  14  or  15  years  to  be  just  cut  off. 
That  is  the  kind  of  situation  that  we  ^re 
trying  to  help. 

Mr.  DADDARIO  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
must  say  that  the  explanation  of  dur 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  is  a  sound  one,  but  I  do  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  other  areas  which  should  be  explored 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Yles. 
they  should  be. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  it,  under  the  present  Iftw 
when  an  officer  reaches  18  years,  he  can- 
not be  involuntarily  separated;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  FASCELL  What  you  are  sayijng 
is  that  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  take  care  of  the  cases  that  many  of 
us  have  had.  and  all  too  often,  which  ftre 
highly  discriminatory 


Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina. 
There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
such  cases. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Where  a  Reserve  of- 
ficer, putting  in  right  up  to  18  years,  is 
being  booted  out 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  And  he  is  being 
treated  unfairly  with  respect  to  liis 
compensation. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  As  I  understand  it,  in 
those  cases  where  there  is  involuntary 
separation  prior  to  18  years,  the  Reserve 
officer  will  be  treated  financially  exactly 
the  same  as  a  Regular  officer  under  the 
same  circumstances. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Cai-olina.  You 
have  stated  it  precisely.  You  under- 
stand the  bill  correctly. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  and  his  sub- 
committee and  the  entire  committee  for 
bringing  this  bill  out.  In  my  experience 
in  the  Congress,  this  practice  which  this 
bill  corrects  has  been  one  of  the  most 
discriminatory  provisions  affecting  those 
in  the  military  service  and  in  the  Reserve 
components. 

Mr.  RtVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Let 
me  say  to  the  gentleman  this.  Do  you 
know  that  the  only  way  that  we  got  this 
bill  before  our  committee  was  that  I  per- 
sonally appealed  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense?   It  just  was  not  coming  out. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  This 
bill  does  not  go  far  enough,  in  my  opin- 
ion. I  have  been  here  long  enough  to 
recognize  the  facts  of  life.  This  may  not 
fill  the  entire  bill,  but  it  fills  a  need — it 
fills  a  need  for  the  moment.  They  ought 
to  have  a  little  better  treatment  than 
this,  but  you  cannot  get  everything  you 
want  in  this  life  or  in  legislation.  But 
this  bill  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  we 
could  not  do  any  better. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RrVE:RS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  A  moment  ago  the 
gentleman  estimated  the  annual  cost  at 
around  $8  million.  Is  it  not  true  by  tiie 
retention  of  these  Reserve  officers,  the 
cost  of  training  is  eliminated? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Posi- 
tively. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  Therefore,  taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  savings.  I 
think  we  have  to  accept  the  fact  that 
the  $8  million  could  bocut  considerably 
when  you  take  into  ofonsideration  the 
savings  from  the  trainSpg  standpoint. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolma.  The 
gentleman  has  hit  on  a  very  vital  point. 
That  is  true.  If  we  require  these  people 
who  have  been  indiscriminately  sepa- 
rated, that  is  the  Reserve  officers,  if  we 
require  the  services  to  go  at  this  more 
carefully  and  more  sagaciously,  we  could 
save  money  by  making  a  better  screen- 
ing.   The  gentleman  knows  much  more 
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about  this  than  I  do.  He  is  right.  It 
would  require  them  to  take  another 
look-see.  They  might  save  the  entire  $8 
million,  if  they  would  be  careful.  That 
IS  one  of  the  important  points  and  it  is 
a  good  point.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
calling  it  to  our  attention 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  th^ 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr  EAILEY.  I  would  a.sk  the  di.'^tin- 
guished  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
if  this  applies  to  Reserve  officers  in  all 
of  these  defen.se  comjxjnents? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  It 
applies  to  ai;  of  the  Reserve  officers  and 
in  all  branches  of  the  service. 

Mr.  B.MLEY.  And  one  other  ques- 
tion— is  there  any  provision  in  the  law 
making  it  retroactive? 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  It  is 
not  retroactive. 

Mr.  B.'MI  FY      I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr  BECKER  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  one  of  the  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Congre.ss  and  a  highly 
respected  member  of  my  committ^'o  who 
has  contribut<:'d  so  much  to  thf  writing 
of  thi.s  bill. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  thank  my  ch.airman 
for  his  kindne.ss.  I  want  to  ."^y  this. 
Rather  than  take  any  time  on  the  floor^ 
I  simply  want  to  say  tlie  Rrntlcman  has 
done  an  excellent  job  in  explaining  this 
legislation.  This  matter  has  had  long 
study  and  there  has  long  been  a  need 
for  a  modification  of  this  law.  That  is 
what  we  have  tried  to  do  by  this  bill,  to 
bring  some  justice  and  to  afford  rehef 
where  it  is  ncer'ed  It  is  also  merited 
by  the  service  of  the  Reserve  officers  and 
contributes  to  the  work  of  the  armed 
services.  I  commend  the  gentleman.  It 
has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  work  with 
you.  and  I  am  sure  the  Members  will 
support  his  legislation. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  MATTHEWS.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  eentleman  from  Florida 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  wou'd  like  also 
to  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  and  his  subcom- 
mittee for  bringing  this  legislation  to  u.s. 
I  think  we  all  realize  the  great  contri- 
bution that  our  Reserve  cnmjwnents 
make  to  the  defense  of  this  country. 
You  are  giving  them  a  ca.se  of  simple 
jastice  in  thi<;  bill,  and  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate and  th.ank  the  trentloman 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  That 
is  very  concL-^ely  stated,  and  I  tliank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from   Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  I  understand  this 
legislation  correctly,  if  an  officer  comes 
up  to,  say,  18  years  and  then  for  some 
reason  or  other  is  released  from  serv- 
ice, he  will  get  his  base  pay  for  another 


2  years  even  though  he  is  not  m  the 
.service  and  he  is  not  doing  anything'' 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  That 
1?  right 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Then  we  are.  in  fact. 
giving  him  2  additional  years"  salary:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carohna.  That 
is  correct,  but  tr  b^<^in  with,  he  will  have 
to  pay  mconip  tax  on  that. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Well.  I  am  just  won- 
dering, is  this  a  new  precedent? 

Mr.  RR-ERS  of  South  Carolina.  We 
do  it  for  the  Regulars,  but  we  have  not 
done  It  for  the  Reserves. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  And  now  we  are  ex- 
tending It  to  the  Reserves? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  We 
are  just  helping  out  the  people  who  have 
been  carr\'ing  the  coals  to  the  front  The 
boys  who  have  been  doing  the  work  have 
not  been  considered,  and  we  think  they 
ought  to  be  considered,  officers  and  en- 
listed men.  This  bill  does  not  go  far 
enough,  in  my  opinion.  I  would  i;ke  to 
see  the  services  required  to  give  thorn  a 
contract.      When   you   are  on   duty    17 'j 

years,  that  is  a  long  time.  If  you  arc  a 
line  officer,  it  is  not  easy  to  adjust  your- 
self in  civilian  life.  That  is  true  with 
Reserves  and  Regulars. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  I  think  this  will  con- 
siderably strenethen  the  Re.serve  ."vstem. 

Mr  RIVEPv-^;  of  ."^outh  Carolina."  Un- 
derstand, the  man  does  not  have  to  ac- 
cept it.  He  can  go  by  way  of  title  II  and 
stay  on  as  an  enlisted  man  and  then  re- 
tire He  does  not  have  to  take  this.  Or. 
he  can  go  on  to  60  and  retire  under  title 
III  with  20  years  of  satisfactory  Federal 
service 

Mr  PUCINFKI  The  thing  that  dis- 
turbs me — and  I  can  see  the  merits  of 
the  gentleman's  position — is  this,  and  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  wishes  to  com- 
ment on  this.  Will  this,  in  effect,  en- 
courage certain  officers  to  leave  the  .serv- 
ice prior  to  their  20-year  expiration  date 
and  take  a  job  in  private  industry  or 
some  place  eLse  and  on  top  of  that  get 
ttiese  2  years  of  retirement  salary  from 
the  Government,  even  though  they  are 
not  working  for  the  Go\ernment? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
bill  starts  of!  for  those  officers  who  are 
involuntarily  relea.sed;  involuntarily  re- 
leased. You  cannot  have  your  cake  and 
eat  it.  too 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Now.  the  second 
question  I  have  in  mind  is  this:  What  as- 
surance do  we  have  that  the  people  who 
decide  w  lio  is  involuntarily  separated 
will  not  use  this  to  remove  from  the 
.service  a  lareer  number  cf  men? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina. 
Well,  history  has  not  proved  that. 

Mr.  PUCLNSKI.  That  is  true,  but 
that  IS  what  is  bothering  me. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
think  this  would  be  a  deterrent,  because, 
remember,  they  have  to  face  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budeot  is  not  going  to  abuse  this. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  I  am  delighted  the 
committee  is  trying  to  correct  an  in- 
equity, but  I  can  see  some  inherent  prob- 
lem in  its  .solution. 

Mr.  Rrv^RS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
hope  it  will  pass. 


Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  former 
marine  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSE\'ELT  I  tl.ank  tne  gen- 
tleman, and  I  join  him  as  a  distinguished 
former  marine.  May  I  ask  whether  this 
would  apply  regardless  of  any  compen- 
.sation  in  private  bu.>inc.s.s  that  the  i in- 
dividual may  be  receiving? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina     Yes 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Is  thtre  not  a 
present  law  which  prevents  a  reservist 
who  is,  we  will  say,  involuntarily  re- 
leased from  active  duty,  from  taking  a 
job  in  the  Govcrnmenf 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina. 
That  law  relates  to  retired  per.sonnol.  and 
not  to  persons  involuntarily  sepaiated 
before  qualifying  for  retirement  bene- 
fits. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  I 
yield. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANTDT.  I  might  .say  at  this 
pumt  that  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia may  be  speaking  of  what  people  used 
to  do  when  they  retired  from  service, 
but  the  Dual  Compensation  Act  covers 
that  situation, 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  And 
they  must  have  completed  their  20  years 
of  active  duty. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  So  under  the  dual- 
compensation  law  if  they  have  retired 
they  are  prohibited  from  taking  any  out- 
side employment? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carohna.     No. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Or  is  it  just  with 
llie  Government? 

Mi-.  RIVEFIS  of  Couth  Carolma.  With 
the  Government  or  a  contractor  for  the 
Government. 

Mr.  VAN  Z.^NDT.  They  will  continue 
to  receive  a  maximum  annual  income  of 
SI 0.000  from  the  salary  of  a  Goverr.ment 
job  and  th.e  reined  pay.  combined. 

Mr.  FIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
dual  compensation  law.  of  course,  applies 
only  to  Government  service. 

Mr.  PIKE  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  who  h.as  worked 
.so  hard  on  this  matter  and  done  so  much 
to  perfect  the  bill. 

Mr.  PIKE.  I  would  like  to  .say  I  do 
not  think  you  can  emphasize  too  strong- 
ly the  fact  that  this  is  involuntary  sepa- 
ration from  the  service  of  Reserve  per- 
sonnel; nor  can  you  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  fact  tliat  in  any  reduction 
in  force  it  is  not  the  Regulars  but  the  Re- 
serves who  are  released;  it  is  t.he  Re- 
serves who.  after  having  been  called  in, 
perhaps  involuntarily,  determine  to  stay 
in  for  a  while,  tlien  without  their  con- 
sent they  are  kicked  out  of  the  service 
in  any  reduction  in  force 

I  am  thoroughly  aware  as  a  member 
of  the  gentleman's  subcommittee  how 
hard  we  worked  and  pu.shed  to  get  out 
this  piece  of  thoroughly  desirable  legis- 
lation. I  want  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  and  ."^imply 
state  that  I  am  wholly  in  favor  of  it. 
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Another  reason  why  I  am  in  favor  of  it 
is  because  this  includes  many  of  my  gen- 
eration. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Let 
me  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  work 
the  gentleman  did  on  my  subcommittee. 
Without  it.  in  my  opinion,  it  would  not 
have  taken  into  consideration  a  whole 
generation  of  Reserve  officers  who  served 
in  the  emergency,  men  and  women  alike, 
who  went  in  the  Reserve,  served  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  then  were  involuntarily 
released  from  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolma  has  consumed  27 
minutes. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  I  Mr.  BrayI. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  report 
on  this  bill  gives  two  reasons  why  it 
should  be  enacted.  One  is  that  it  en- 
courages the  Reserve  officers  to  stay  on 
duty.  The  second  reason  is  because  it 
equalizes  the  rights  of  Reserve  officers 
to  those  of  Regular  officers  in  that  here- 
tofore when  the  Reserve  officer  has  been 
relieved  he  drew  only  one-half  a  month's 
pay  for  each  year  that  he  has  sei-ved. 
whereas  a  Regular  offcer  drew  2 
months"  pay  for  each  year  of  service. 
This  bill  equalizes  what  the  Reserve  of- 
ficers will  set  with  what  the  Regular  of- 
ficers get,  which  is  fine. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  another  rea- 
son even  more  important  why  this  bill 
should  be  enacted,  and  that  is  that  the 
military  departments  have  been  very  lax 
in  the  matter  of  handling  personnel 
problems.  Here,  for  instance,  a  young 
officer  comes  into  the  sei-vice.  They  put 
him  m  the  Reserves  and  then  turn  him 
out  when  they  no  longer  need  so  many 
men  in  the  Reserves:  in  other  words, 
he  gets  "Tiffed"  when  there  is  a  reduc- 
tion in  force  and  he  is  relieved  from 
active  duty.  Often  he  has  spent  so  much 
time  in  the  Reserves  that  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  find  another  job  and 
to  adjust  himself  to  civilian  life. 

This  legislation  should  give  warning 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  three  sei-vices 
that  the  5  years  is  up  now.  do  we  want 
this  officer  to  remain?  If  we  want  him 
to  remain,  it  is  going  to  cost  us  a  sub- 
stantial sum  unless  we  keep  him.  on  for 
the  full  20  years,  allow  him  to  fill  out  all 
of  his  20  years  and  draw  his  retirement 
pay. 

The  services  should  then,  before  the  5 
years  is  up,  think;  "Do  we  need  this 
lieutenant?  We  will  keep  him.  If  we 
make  an  error  in  this  we  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  him." 

As  was  brought  out  by  the  distin- 
gui.^hed  chaiiTnan  of  the  subcommittee, 
tiie  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [  Mr. 
Rivers!,  we  passed  in  this  body  a  far 
better  bill  2  years  ago  or  a  year  ago.  But 
the  other  body  never  acted  on  it.  The 
services  will  have  to  figure  out  where 
they  have  a  need  for  this  officer  or  that 
officer.  After  all,  however,  we  were 
faced  with  the  facts  of  life,  and  the 
other  body,  for  reasons  which  I  can  only 
surmise,  never  approved  the  previous 
bill. 


Now,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  position 
that  this  is  the  best  bill  we  can  report  at 
this  time.  I  trust  that  tins  will  allow  the 
Reserve  officer  a  chance,  when  he  is  re- 
lieved, through  no  fault  of  his  own,  to 
make  proper  adjustment.  I  hope  it  will 
cause  the  Department  to  start  giving  this 
matter  a  good,  intelligent  look,  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  going  to  need  this 
officer  for  the  full  20  years.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  they  have  paid  very  little  at- 
tention to  the  matter,  as  mentioned  in 
the  report  and  brought  out  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  iMr. 
Rivers  i.  Most  of  the.'^e  officers  they  need 
for  10  or  12  years.  If  they  are  going;  to 
need  them  for  beyond  5  years,  I  wantj  to 
encouiaee  them  to  give  a  good  look  at 
this.  Nothing  can  be  more  demoralizing 
than  an  officer  believing  he  is  going  to  be 
kept  in  the  service,  then  relieved  at  the 
end  of  10  or  12  years,  when  he  is  in  a 
far  more  difficult  position  to  adjust  him- 
self than  he  would  be  at  the  end  o|  5 
years. 

What  this  bill  does  is.  if  they  keep  a 
man  beyond  5  years  they  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  him  2  months  for  each  year 
they  keep  him  beyond  this,  limited  t6  a 
total  of  2  years. 

Aizain.  let  me  say  this  is  not  the  biest 
bill  we  could  have  brought,  out,  but 
after  what  happened  to  the  bill  last  year, 
and  on  account  of  failure  of  action,  I 
hope  the  other  body  does  pass  this  biU  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  8773. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  cojn- 
mend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  on  the  great  effort  he 
has  made  to  eliminate  inequities  con- 
frontinL,^  our  Reserve  personnel  presently 
on  active  duty. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolijia, 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  re- 
sponsible for  Reserve  matters,  has  <le- 
voted  himself  with  such  enthusia.sm  and 
energy  to  the  problem  of  Reserve  legis- 
lation that  he  has  served  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  those  of  us  who  hf^vc  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  serve  with  him  on  that 
subcommittee. 

As  you  have  been  told,  this  legislation 
would  provide  Reserve  personnel  in- 
voluntarily released  from  active  duty 
with  the  same  readjustment"  payments 
that  are  presently  paid  to  their  Regular 
contemporaries  similarly  released  from 
active  duty. 

The  original  effort  to  provide  Reserve 
personnel  with  some  modicum  of  com- 
pensation when  they  were  abruptly  re- 
leased from  active  duty  was  embodied  in 
H.R.  9952  of  the  84th  Congress.  This 
legislation  amended  the  Armed  Forces 
Reserve  Act  of  1952  and  provided  the  ex- 
isting lump-sum  readjustment  payment 
presently  available  to  Reserve  personnel 
involuntarily  released  from  active  duty. 

This  legislation  was  enacted  as  Public 
Law  676  of  the  84th  Coimress  and  au- 
thorizes a  readjustment  payment  of  one- 
half  of  1  month's  pay  for  each  year  of 
active  service.  To  qualify  for  this  pay. 
a  reservist  must  have  completed  at  least 
5  years  of  active  duty  and  he  must  not 


be  eligible  for  the  immediate  receipt  of 
retired  pay. 

At  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  it  was  acknowledged  that  the 
amount  of  readjustment  payment  pro- 
vided might  very  well  have  been  inade- 
quate particularly  when  compared  to  the 
payment  provided  regular  personnel, 
However,  it  was  then  considered  an 
initial  step  in  correcting  a  then  exist- 
ing unfortunate  inequity. 

Immediately  upon  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  the  Committee  on  Ai-med 
Services  requested  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  analyze  the  effects  of  the  leg- 
islation and  make  such  recommenda- 
tions for  improvement  as  appeared 
necessary. 

Unfortunately,  these  recommenda- 
tions were  not  forthcoming  in  any  prac- 
tical manner  until  the  86th  Congress 
At  that  time,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  received  a  departmental  recom- 
mendation embodying  recommendations 
of  the  Cordiner  Committee.  This  Com- 
mittee suggested  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  amount  of  readjustment  pay 
awarded  Reserve  personnel  involuntarily 
released  from  active  duty. 

This  legislative  proposal  was  subse- 
quently passed  by  the  House  as  H.R. 
5132.  We.  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  were  very  proud  of  this  legis- 
lation since  in  our  judgment,  it  provided 
for  the  first  time  a  genuine  degree  of 
career  .security  for  Reserve  personnel  on 
active  duty.  This  body  concurred  in  that 
opinion  and  the  legislation  passed  the 
Hou.se  on  March  20,  1959. 

Unfortunately,  the  other  body  failed 
to  take  action  on  this  legislation  until 
the  last  few  days  of  the  second  session 
of  the  86th  Congress.  The  action  taken 
by  the  other  body  fell  far  short  of  the 
House  action  and  since  there  remained 
no  time  to  resolve  the  differences  in 
conference,  the  legislation  was  per- 
mitted to  die. 

The  present  proposal  is  m  a  form 
which  I  believe  will  be  f-uthusiastically 
supported  by  the  Members  of  this  House 
and  also  by  the  Members  of  the  other 
body,  and,  therefore,  I  feel  confident  of 
its  enactment. 

I  would  also  like  to  address  myself  to 
a  specific  feature  in  this  legislation 
which  relates  to  a  reservist  who  subse- 
quent to  release  from  active  duty  devel- 
oped a  physically  disability. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952,  as  imple- 
mented by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, a  reservist  is  entitled  to  either 
readjustment  pay  in  the  amount  of  one- 
half  month  for  each  year  of  active  duty, 
or  to  physical  disability  compensation 
under  the  Veterans  Administration,  but 
not  both.  If  he  accepted  readjui:tment 
pay  upon  release  from  active  duty,  and 
sub.sequently  was  found  to  have  a  dis- 
ability clearly  determined  to  be  service 
connected,  he  is  not  permitted  to  draw 
compensation  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

As  an  illustration,  a  reservist  on  ac- 
tive duty  suffered  a  broken  leg  while 
operating  a  bulldozer.  He  is  hospital- 
ized, restored  to  active  duty,  apparently 
completely  well,  and  is  later  released  to 
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inactive  duty.  Since  he.  at  the  time  of 
his  release,  has  no  physical  disability, 
he  takes  his  readjustment  pay.  Some- 
time later,  he  is  disabled  due  to  ar- 
thritis which  is  medically  established  to 
have  been  caused  by  his  broken  leg  in- 
curred on  active  duty.  He  applies  to 
the  VA  for  compensation,  but  it  is  de- 
nied because  he  has  accepted  readjust- 
ment pay. 

Now,  this  bill  helps  all  Reserve  veter- 
ans who  have  been  confronted  with  a 
situation  like  this  between  1956.  when 
the  readjustment  pay  authorization  con- 
tained in  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act 
became  law.  and  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
8773.  After  the  lapse  of  the  number  of 
months  for  which  they  received  read- 
justment pay,  they  will  begin  to  draw 
VA  compensation. 

This  bill  will  also  be  of  tremendous 
benefit  to  reservists  who  are  released 
from  active  duty  after  enactment  of  the 
bill  and  who  have  a  known  di.sability  at 
the  time  they  are  released,  or  who  later 
develop  a  disability  traceable  to  their 
active  duty.  If  the  disability  is  known 
upon  release,  the  Reserve  veteran  ac- 
cepts the  readjustment  pay  authorized 
by  the  bill,  and  the  breach-of-contract 
pay,  if  he  qualifies  for  it.  If  he  receives 
12  months'  readjustment  pay  for  6  years" 
active  duty,  he  starts  drawing  VA  com- 
pensation 12  months  after  his  release. 
Breach-of-contract  pay  does  not  affect 
the  withholding  period  for  the  purposes 
of  receipt  of  VA  compensation 

If  the  disability  shows  up  after  he  has 
accepted,  for  example  24  months'  read- 
justment pay  for  12  years'  active  duty. 
he  would  start  drawing  VA  compen.sa- 
tion  24  months  from  the  time  his  dis- 
ability IS  certified  by  the  VA. 

To  summarize,  this  bill  is  of  tremen- 
dous assistance  to  our  Reserve  veterans. 
It  authorizes  readjustment  pay  for  the 
purpose  int^mded— tiding  over  the  tran- 
sition from  military  to  civilian  life,  com- 
pensating them  in  some  measure  for 
delay  in  bcginninp,  or  interruption  of. 
a  civilian  career,  and  in  case*;  of  .service- 
connected  disabilities  giving  them  VA 
compensation  after  a  period  of  time 
which  cannot  exceed  24  months 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman   yield '^ 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOP^FMAN  of  Michigan.  Have 
we  any  assurances  that  the  other  body 
will  accept  this  blip 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  We  ha\e  not  We 
hope  that  the  otlicr  body  will  accept  the 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read   the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  of 
Representative!:  of  the  Unxte-d  State"!  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  a.$sembled.  That  section  265 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Re.serve  Act  of  1952.  as 
amended  (50  USC  1016),  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (ai  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

"(a)  A  member  of  a  reserve  component 
who  Is  Involuntarily  released  from  active 
duty  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
amended  subsection  and   after  having  com- 


pleted immediately  prior  to  such  release  at 
least  five  years  of  continuous  active  duty, 
except  for  breaks  in  service  of  not  more  than 
thirty  days,  as  either  an  officer,  warrant  of- 
ficer, or  enlisted  person,  is  entitled  to  a 
lump-sum  readjustment  payment  computed 
on  the  basis  of  two  months'  basic  pay  in 
the  grade  in  which  he  is  serving  at  the 
time  of  release  from  active  duty  for  each 
year  of  active  service  ending  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  year.  However,  the  read- 
justment pa\-ment  of  a  member  of  the  Army 
or  the  Air  Force  who  is  released  from  active 
duty  because  his  performance  of  duty  has 
fallen  below  standards  prescribed  by  the  ap- 
propriate Secreuiry.  because  of  moral  or  pro- 
fessional dereliction,  or  because  his  retention 
Is  not  clearly  consistent  with  the  interests 
of  national  security,  shall  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  one  months  pay.  For  the  pur- 
ix)ses  of  computing  the  amount  of  the  re- 
adjustment payment,  a  part  of  a  year  that 
is  SIX  months  or  more  is  counted  as  a  whole 
year  and  a  part  of  a  year  that  is  less  than  six 
months  is  disregarded,  and  any  prior  period 
for  which  readjustment  pay  has  been  re- 
ceived under  any  other  provision  of  law  shall 
be  excluded.  No  person  covered  by  this  sub- 
section may  be  paid  a  toUl  of  more  than 
two  years'  basic  pay  in  the  grade  m  which 
he  is  serving  at  the  time  of  release  No  per- 
son covered  by  the  second  sentence  of  this 
subsection  may  be  paid  a  total  of  more  than 
one  years  basic  pay  In  the  grade  m  which  he 
is  serving  at  the  time  of  release  An  officer 
of  the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Corps  who  is 
released  from  active  duty  because  a  board  of 
officers  convened  under  section  5787  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  considers  that  his 
record  Indicates  his  unsatisfactory  j>€rform- 
ance  of  duty  in  his  present  grade  and  that 
he  would  not  satisfactorily  perform  the 
duties  of  a  higher  grade  may  not  be  paid  a 
total  of  more  than  one  year's  basic  pay  in 
the  grade  in  which  he  is  serving  at  the  time 
of  release  Tliere  shall  be  deducted  from 
any  lump-sum  readjustment  payment  under 
this  subsection  any  musterlng-out  pay  re- 
ceived under  the  Must.enng-but  Payment 
Act  of  1944.  the  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1952.  or  chapter  43  of  title 
38.  United   St^ites  Code." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)(3)  i*  amended  to  read 
as   follows : 

■  (3)  A  person  who  is  discharged  or  dis- 
missed in  executing  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial  or  dropped  from  the  rolls  under 
section  1163(b)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code." 

(31  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)  (5)  is  aniended  to  read  as  follows:  'How- 
ever,  such    a    person    is   entitled — 

"(A)  to  receive  readjustment  pay  under 
this  section  even  though  he  is  also  entitled 
to  be  paid  under  section  680  of  title  10, 
Unit-ed    States    Code;    and 

■(B)  with  respect  to  severance  pay  to 
which  he  is  entitled  under  any  provision  of 
law  other  than  section  680  of  that  title,  to 
elect  either  to  receive  that  severance  pay  or 
to  receive  readjustment  pay  under  this  sec- 
tion,    but     not     tKDth." 

(4)  Subsection  (b)i6)  is  amended  to  read 
as   follows: 

"(6)  Except  as  provided  in  this  clause,  a 
person  who  upon  release  from  active  duty  is 
eligible  for  disability  compensation  under 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration However,  such  a  person  may  re- 
ceive readjustment  pay  under  this  section  In 
addition  to  disability  compensation,  provided 
tnat  elipiblllty  for  such  monthly  disability 
compensation  payments  will  not  begin  until 
after  the  passage  of  the  number  of  months 
subsequent  to  his  release  that  are  equal  to 
the  number  of  months  of  basic  pay  which 
he  had  received  as  readjustment  pay  under 
this  section.  Receipt  of  readjustment  pay 
shall  not  deprive  a  person  of  any  part  of  any 
disability    compensation    to    which    he    mav 


become  entitled,  on  the  basis  of  subsequent 
service,  under  laws  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration." 

(5)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(C)  A  member  of  a  reserve  component 
who  has  received  a  readj .  stment  pavment 
under  this  section  after  .li'.-  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  amended  subsection  and  who 
qualifies  for  retired  pay  under  anv  provision 
of  title  10  or  title  14.  United  States  Code, 
that  authorizes  his  retirement  ujxjn  comple- 
tion of  20  years  of  active  service,  may  receive 
that  pay  subject  to  the  Inunediate  deduction 
from  that  pay  of  the  amount  of  the  readiust- 
ment  payment,  without  Interest  " 

(6)  Subsection   (e)    is  repealed 

Sec  2.  Section  680ia)(2)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  word  "or"  before  the  designation 
"(C)"  and  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  the  words  ",  or  (D)  released  because 
he  has  been  considered  at  least  twice  and 
has  not  been  recommended  for  promotion  to 
the  next  higher  grade  or  because  he  is  con- 
sidered as  having  failed  of  selection  for  pro- 
motion to  the  next  hi^:her  grade  and  has  not 
been  recommended  for  promotion  to  that 
grade,  under  conditions  that  would  require 
the  release  or  ."reparation  of  a  Reserve  officer 
who  is  not  serving  under  such  agreement   " 

Sec  3  Notwithstanding  an  election  under 
section  265(b)(6)  of  the  Armed  Forces  Re- 
serve Act  of  1952  (50  use  1016(  b)  (6)  t ,  be- 
fore the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to 
receive  a  readjustm.ent  payment  under  that 
section,  any  person  who  made  such  an  elec- 
tion may  be  awarded  disability  compensation 
to  which  he  is  otherwise  entitled,  subject  to 
deduction  as  provided  in  that  section,  as 
amended  by  this  Act.  However,  such  an 
award  may  not  become  effective  for  any 
period  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  tliC  last 
word. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommitt^^e,  the 
Rentleman  from  South  Carolina  IMr. 
Rivers],  what  is  the  average  length  of 
time  that  the  average  Reserve  officer 
serves? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Well, 
about  60-odd  percent  of  those  on  active 
duty  now  are  Reserve  officers.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  we  have  92.000  on  active  duty 
now.  and  out  of  that  number  62  percent 
would  be  over  one-half  of  the  92,000 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  do  not 
get  the  answer.  My  question  was  a 
simple  one. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  do 
not  know.    I  would  say 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  All 
right.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know,  if 
you  do  not  know 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield"' 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Yes,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  I  think  about  12 
to  13  years. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Thank 
you.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know  about 
that. 

Is  it  correct  to  say — I  will  just  ask  my 
questions  over  on  this  side,  because  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  seems  to 
know  about  this,  and  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination intended — is  it  correct  to 
say  that  under  this  bill  when  a  Reserve 
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officer  is  found  to  be  incompetent  or  in- 
capable, or  is  that  l\\e  wron.,'  word,  "in- 
coinpetcnt'  ■?  Let  us  put  it  this  way: 
unable  to  perform  his  duty.  Then  he  is 
removed  from  the  ranks  of  the  Reserve 
officers? 

Mr,  VAX  ZANDT.  The  answer  to 
your  question  is  that  he  gets  nothin:?. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  did 
not  ask  you  whether  he  got  anything  or 
not.  When  a  man  is  unable  to  perform 
his  duty,  then  thcv  push  him  out :  is  that 
riyht? 

Mr.  \'AN  ZANDT.     Not  exactly. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Micliigan.  Tell  u.^ 
exactly. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  think  the  centle- 
man  from  Michigan  has  to  separate 
these  various  groups  of  officers.  First, 
you  have  the  incompetent  individual, 
and  by  reason  of  his  being  incompetent 
he  IS  relieved  from  the  service. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  In- 
volimtarily .' 

Mr.   VAN   ZANDT.     Involuntarilv. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
all  I  want  on  that.  Then,  you  eive  him 
what  m  some  other  circumstances  might 
be  called  severance  pay'!' 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.     He  gets  nothing. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan,     What? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.     He  gets  nothing. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I 
thought  under  this  bill 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Under  this  bill  we 
are  talking  about  qualified  officers  who 
are  involuntarily  relieved  or  separated 
from  service. 

The  group  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan is  talking  about— — • 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  They 
are  involuntarily  relieved.  Why'^  Be- 
cause they  cannot  do  their  work  any 
more? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.      That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  All 
riRiit.    Tell  us. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Under  existing 
law.  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps  must  have  a  certain  num- 
ber of  officers,  and  the  number  of  junior 
officers  they  call  is  based  upon  the  next 
highest  rank  for  commission,  and  it  goes 
on  up  to  the  general  and  to  the  admiral. 
So.  the  Congress  sets  the  number  of  of- 
ficers m  the  armed  services.  Each  year 
a  .'^election  board  sits  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  from  qualified  officers  the 
nuinber  who   shall   be   promoted. 

>h'.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  What 
about  those  who  are  discharged?  Those 
are  the  ones  I  am  thinking  about,  not 
those  who  are  promoted. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Those  who  are  not 
selected  are  then  involuntarily  separated 
from  the  service. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  They 
arc  out  of  a  job. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  And  be- 
ing out  of  a  job,  this  bill  provides  some 
compensation  for  them;    is  that  right? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan,  In  a 
way  that  follows  the  severance  pay  policy 
for  civilian  employees. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  It  follows  the 
policy  established  by  this  Congress  iJi 
Uie  treatment  of  the  Regulars     In  other 


words,  what  we  are  doing  here  is  giving 
the  Reserves  the  same  treatment  we  gljve 
the  Regulars. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Ahd 
that  IS  the  only  reason'' 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Not  exactly;  fior 
services  rendered  m  the  armed  servicesjof 
this  country.  i 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  thahk 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  \\\c 
gentleman  vield^* 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yii^ld 
to  the  rjentleman  from  Iowa, 

Ml-,  GROSS.  I  should  like  to  ask  tljiis 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Peam- 
sylvania.  A  figurt  of  S8  million  has  beien 
given  as  the  cost  of  this  bill.  In  vitw 
of  the  recent  callup  of  Reserves,  woUld 
the  fi.;urc  of  S8  million  take  care  of  tpe 
recent  callup'.^ 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  What  happens  m 
the  future  w;il  control  the  expenditures 
as  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  true  that  the  figure 
of  $8  million  which  is  estabUshed  as  the 
additional  cost  of  this  bill  does  not  in- 
clude tlic  callup  of  the  Reserves  jiiist 
made!' 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairmaii,  I  have  just  one  more  qucsUion 
before  my  time  expires.  This  bill  dicpes 
require  some  additional  money,  doeSi  it 
nof? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.     It  does. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Then 
we  should  be  careful  how  we  vote  ior 
such  bills  as  the  aquarium  bill  that  ^-e 
approved  ye.-terday  and  which  called  for 
S20  million.  We  should  save  some  moriey 
to  pay  these  Reserves,  should  we  not?| 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  voted  against  the 
bill  yesterday.  i 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan,  ijhe 
gentleman  agrees  that  we  should  save 
some  money  to  help  these  people  ojut. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  jno 
further  amendments,  under  the  rule,  ijhc 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  ajnd 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  I  Mr,  McCkJr- 
M.^CK  i  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
AsPiNALL.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  1)he 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committjee. 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iH.R.  8773  1  to  amend  section  265  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  19,52,  as 
amended  (50  U.S.C.  1016 1,  relating  to 
lump-sum  readjustment  payments  for 
members  of  the  Reserve  components  who 
are  involuntarily  released  from  active 
duty,  and  for  other  purposes,  purstiant 
to  House  Resolution  437,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule  the  previous  question  is  orderled. 

The  question  is  on  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  lime,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
"ayes"  appeared  to  have  it. 


Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  394,  nays  0.  not  voting  43, 
as  follows: 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Addonlzlo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Alford 

Alger 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anderson,  111. 
.'\ndrews 
Anfuso 
Arends 
Aih  brook 
Ashley 
A.shmore 
Aspinall 
Auchlnclosa 
Avery 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Barrett 
Barry 
Bass,  N  H. 
Bass,  Teun, 
Bates 
Battln 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Becrmanu 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett.  Fla. 
Bennett,  Mich. 
Berry 
Betts 
Blatnik 
BoRfCS 
Bolr\nd 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Breeding 
Brew.ster 
Bromwell 
Brooks.  Tex. 
Broomfleld 
Brown 
BroyhlU 
Bruce 
Burke.  Ky. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CahlU 
Cannon 
Carey 
Casey 
Cedertaerg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Chlperfleld 
Church 
Clancy 
Clark 
Coad 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis,  Mass. 
Curtis,  Mo, 
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Daddarlo 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis, 

James  C. 
Davis.  John  W. 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Derounlan 
DerwinsiU. 
Devlne 
Dlf?gs 
Dlngell 
Dole 

Domlnlck 
Donohue 
Dooley 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Doyle 
Dulskl 
Durno 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Everett 
Evins 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Pascell 
Fclghan 
Fenton 
Flndley 
Finnegan 
Fino 
Fisher 
Flood 
Ford 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frazler 

Frellniihuysen 
Prledel 
Fulton 
Garland 
G.armatz 
Gary 
Gathlngs 
Gavin 
Glaimo 
Glenn 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Granahan 
Grant 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffin 
Grlffitlis 
Gross 
Gubser 
Hagan,  Ga. 
Hagen,  Calif, 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hal  pern 
Hansen 
H.irdlng 
Hardy 
Harris 

Harrison.  Va. 
Harrison,  Wyo. 
Harsha 
Harvey,  Ind. 
Harvey,  Mich. 
Hays 
Hechler 
Hemphill 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hlestaud 


Hoeven 

Hoffman,  111. 

Hotlman,  Mich. 

HollQeia 

Hulland 

Holt2n3an 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Ikard,  Tex. 

Inouye 

Jarman 

JeniUngs 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Karbten 

Karth 

Kasienraeler 

Keariis 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kllday 

Kllt^ore 

Kins,  Calif. 

Klng.N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kitchin 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Korneg.iy 

Kowalskl 

Kunkel 

Kvl 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lane 

Langcn  ^ 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lesinskl 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

McCormack 

MrCullOfh 

McDonough 

McDowell 

McFall 

MfTntire 

McMillan 

McVey 

Macdonald 

MacGrcgor 

MachrowlcE 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

Marshall 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mason 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller, 

George  P. 
Miiler.  N.Y. 
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Minshan  Houf-!  if.:&  SALARIES   OF    r  ,^     ATTOHNKYS  Mr.  AVERY.      Mr   Sp.ak.-    I  vu-id  mv- 

Moeller  Rhodes.  Ariz.       ,>-iHgg,  rs  AND   OTHERS  Self  SUCh  time  as  I  nviv   ro-  Mimp 

Monagan  Rhodes.  Pa  Stephens  .-       r^TrxAx^r-,,  tut,-    c,    '  w         fv.         ^    Cu.^sumi 

►  Montoya  Riehiman  stratton  ^r.  DELANEY      Mr    Si>caker,  by  di-         ^^ '  ^P^aker,  the  provision.v  of  Hou.se 

Moore  Riley  stubbiefieid  rection  Of  the  Commitit-e  on  Rules  I  call     f^^'solution    428    have    been    cltarlv    cx- 

M^^rehead.        Rivers,  Alaska    suuivan  up  House  Resolution  428  and  ask  ifor  its     P^^'"^   ^y   »">■   distinguished    coileapup 

Morgan  Roberts  Taylor  immediate  consideration.  ^'"O'"  New  York   I  Mr    Dflaney  !      I  am 

.  Morru  Robison  Teague,  Calif .  The  Clerk  read  as  follows  •  "°^  urging  you  not   to  adopt   the  ico- 

Morrlson  Rodlno  Teague.  Tex.  d        .      .;>    -..^  lution    to   make    in    Older    the    rifhilp     ,n 

Morse  Rogers,  Colo.       Thomas  «f5oired,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this      H  R    fi049    hnt  T  o^  ,  ,  »%     V.         , 

Mosher  Rogers,  Fla.         Thompson.  La.  resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that      fu     xt       k  Ulging,  Mr    Speaker, 

Moss  Rogers.  Tex.        Thompson,  N  J.  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee      L       ^I^'^lbers  of  tile  House  to  d(  feat  tins 

Muuer^'  R^C^^eit  ^ho^T.Vi^''  °^   '^^   "^'^^^^  "°"^^  °"   ^^«   State  of   the     bill  m  its  present  form  when  it  doe,^  come 

Murphy  R^^nkowskl     Su  "      ""  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  ,H.R.      "P /o^  final  passage. 

Murray  Roudebush  ToUefson  6242 )  to  amend  section  508  of  title  28,  United  ^'l-  Speaker,  I  assure  th-    Members  of 

Natcher  Roush  Trimble  States   Code,  relating   t«  attorneys'  sal-tries,      the  House  that   it  is  with   '^o  pa't'cular 

Nelsen  Rousselot  Tuck  After  general   debate,  which   shall    be   con-      pleasure  that  I  take  the  wrl' of  i^r  Hn,,^,. 

Nl"  Rutherford  Tupper  fined  to  the  bill   and  shall   continue   not   to      rKicof  mewthol  the  House 

Norblad  Ryan  Udall,  Morris  K.  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equaUy  d  vlded  anS  afternoon  m  opposition  to  the  rank- 

O^lfrTenSll  llu^^/'"'^'"        ^'^X""  controlled     by    the    chalr^ n ''and  ''ra'nkmg      r^.Sft^^'^'H'^H"'?''    °"J^/    JudlCiary 

OHara  ni  Itylor  Van  Pelt  minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  the      fon^mittee.  the  distinguished  gentleman 

OHara.  Mich.     Schadeberg         Van  Zandt  ^"dlciary.  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend-      ^''*^"^    ^"^°    '  ^'^^l'     McCULLOCH].      Nor.    I 

Olsen  Schenck  Vinaon  ment    under   the   five-minete   rule      At   the      Presume,   is   it  particularlv   pleasant    for 

n.mi!i  t^H^I'H.H         Wallhauser  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill     Members  on  the  majority  side  wiio  are 

S^t^g  fcllV^^l'         "^I'.t'  l^:^  Xon'?hrbii?rn';r'S'"^^   ^^^"    ^'^^      "^  opposition  to  this  bm-  to  oppose  the 

Passman  Schwengei  Weaver  «mp,.H^»,!t  Z  ^^^  "o^«<^  ^-^^h  such  chairman   of   the   Judiciarv   Comm'ttee 

Patman  Scott  Wels  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and  the    eenial    cpntlpman  ^     ,m     v. V,      v- 

Pelly  Scranton  Whalley  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as      ^"^    eeniai    gentleman    .:om    New     \  orK 

Perkins  Seely-Brown       Wharton  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  SELLER  J,    nor   their   own   Attorm  y 

Peterson  Selden  Whltener  to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion  General,  who  I  understand  is  m  suppo;  t 

Phubin  shon^^  wrcker^ha  ^^<^^P^  one  motion  to  recommit  of  this  bill.    But  nevertheless  I  certamlv 

Pike  Shrlver  WUuIrL'*™  ^"^^^^  ^^^"   ^^^  passage   of   H.R    6242,    the  do   not  feel   that  this  bill  should   be   ap- 

Piiiion  sibai  wuiis  Committee  on   the  Judiciary  shall   be   dis-  Proved  by  the  House  this  afternoon 

Plrnie  Sikes  Wilson.  Calif  charged    from   the   further   consideration    of  Mr.   Speaker.    I    think    mo<;t    Members 

P°"  S"^'"  Wilson,  Ind.  the  bill  S.  1488;  that  it  shall  then  be  m  ord(-      a-e   awq^P  of   tho   fl.     ,VoTt  . 

Randall  Smith.  Miss.        Zablockl  6242  as  passed  delibei  ations    of    this    boay    not     to     be 

Ray  Smith.  Va  Zt-it-nko  ,,,    t^itt  a  vr-x^      ,,      r,       .  trained  in  the  skills  of  the  legal  profes- 

Reece  Sperce  Mr.  DELANE\      Mr   Speaker,  I  yield  sion.     However,   in   this   particular   m- 

NOT  VOTING -4,3  ^"  miiuites  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman  stance  this   afterr.ocn   I   thirk   mavbe   I 

Avres  cr.y  r;i<  i.er  hT  T  v^'^M '     ^^■-  ^VERY]   and  pendir.e  can   app.^oach    this   problem    with   more 

IS  [i'::ry°'^^        ^St  con.;umV  '""''"'''  '"'^  '"^^  ^'  '  "^^^'  °^-'-;--'ty,   if  .vou   plea.sc.  as   a  nonlaw- 

Boykin  lU'.ert  Rains  lur^     c,..ou..     tt  r,       ,     .  .^-r    than  I  could  if  I  were  a  lawyer. 

Brooks.  La.         K^o^h  M  Geor^ie  Mr^  Speaker,    Hou,se    R^-solution    428         In    the    first    place,    it    is   highly   dis- 

Buckiey  unburn  Santangeio  P^''^'^''^^''^  ^^^  ^^e  consideration  of   H.R  criminatory.     It    discriminate^;    against 

^^fey  ^.afiTirrS  ^^^Zr.  '   'l^n-tod's^.S^TS.  d  ''''r?  '''  ''  ''''''  '''  ^'^^"  ^^^^  ^'^^ '^  .  orkmffor^hf  Sc"- 

Cramer  Merrow  Steed  -»■  L n.tod  Statx^s  Code,  relating  to  attor-  ernmcnt  othei    than   the  select  few     ap- 

Dawson  Muuken  Thornhrrn-  "'^'^'-'^    salaries      The  re.<=olution  provides  proxunateiv    10   percent    who  would   be 

rSny              No^'en ''  ''"     we.tiand  l^l  T  "^'"t  '^^'  ^"'^  ^  ^°"^^^  °^  ^^"^'"^^  ^^'^^'^  ^y  this  bill  working  for  the  De- 
Gaiiagher          OBrien,  N  Y       widnai'i  oeoate.  makinR  It  in  order  to  sub^titut^'  pariment  of  Justice     For  the  informa- 
Giibert                OKonski             Wright  ^    1 488.  a  similar  bill  lion  of  the  Hou.'=,e.   there  are  over  8,000 
So  the  bill  was  passed                                        .  ^'^^  purpose  of  H  R.  6242  is  to  allow  lawyers    employed    as    civilians    working 
The    Clerk    announced    the    following  L    '    ^^ Forney    General    of    the    United  for  the  Federal  Government.     In  addi- 
pairs;  states    to    fix,    without    regard    to    the  tion  to  this,  there  are  2.694  lawyer,'^  con- 
Mr  HcbertwKhMr  Kiiburn  Cla.s.sification  Art   of   1949,   the  salaries  sidered  military  lawyers,  or  members  of 
Mrs   BUtch  with  Mrs   St    George                              ^-   attorneys,   assistant    U.S.    attor-  the   Armed    Forces.     The    8,000    civihan 
Mr.  PUcher  with  Mr  Ayres.            '  ^leys.  special  assistants,  and  other  attor-  lawyers    breaks    down    m    the    foiio'>\ing 
Mr  Fogarty  with  Mr  widnaii.  ^leys    employed    in    the    Department    of  categories: 
Mr   Orav  with  Mr   utt  Justice.  Tusnce 
Mr  ^Thl'^r"  ^•''V^^^MailUard                             Representatives  of  the  Department  of  be};nse\V;:::;:::;;::;;: 4  ono 

M"G.'iKv.^:hMfw^s":n:-  '^^^^^'y    ^f    the    Cla.ssificat lon    Act    has  ^^^^ 525 

Mr  Keogh  with  Mr  OK<.nski  "^^^^   '^    extremely    difficult    to   conduct  JjS^'^''^ <548 

Mr   Santangeio  with  Mr.  MllUken  ^^^^'  ^^w  ofUce  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  j^^ "- ^^° 

T..ea^?;^r opened.  ^^^'i^^S^^r^^^^^li^^^l^^l^  r^!" :::::::: :::::::-- i:   IS 

— ^— ^.^^^—  personnel   atid   of   rewarding   such   per-  hhfa :o2 

GENERAL    LFAVF    TO    EXTENT)  sonnel  for  cfecient  work  .so  a?  to  retain  -^^-^ 2uo 

REMARKS  ''  the  services,  particularly  of  experienced         By  passing  this  bill,  the  House  %vould 

Mr    RIVERS  of  South  Caml-,^.      Mr  r!!!!.rl''^'-'''^  aaauion.   tl-.e  Hoover  be  statmg  m  effect  that  as  it  is  difficult 

^>«i    i\ivr.,rLo  ui  ooum  Laioima.     Mr  Commis'^ion   renoi't/^ri  •  .        .  ,.«=•,  .      ,      „ 

Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ""^'-'°^^   .epoit^d.  ^„  ^etain  qualifiea  lawyers  m  the  Depau- 

all  Members  mav  have  S    e/-.lp.tivp  hLvc  ,  ^^^'-^^'^^    "'    ^^^e   mature    of    their    work-  ment   of  Justice   at   the   pievaiiing   civil 

m  which  to  e>^t^nd  their  i^^^^^^^^  'r^^T'  ^^^^^^^"^"'^  attorneys-and  the  .'act  ,service  compensation,  those  same  wape 

1  vviucn  to  extend  their  lemaiks  in  the  that  nonattorneys  cannot  evaluate  elements  scales  are  entii-elv  nfiennafP  for  fhp  nthpr 

Record  on  the  bill  just  pa.s.^ed.  of   it   which   thev  do  not   understand    It   is  ^^f^^'^^'^  ^^^^^^^ i-\aft quate  for  the  othei 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  di^cuu  to  apply  general  personnel  descnp  '■^^,°   Government    lawyers.     There  was 

objection   to   the   request    of   the   gentle-  '""'  s:andard.s  to  attorney  position.^  no  persuasive  evidence  presentea   to  the 

p-nn    frnm    c=:r^,,fK    r^T,     i        n  eeiint  Rules  Committee  as  to  why  the  lawyers 

''tLITo  K  ''  ^'■-   Speaker,   I   urge  the  adoption  of  employed  by  the  Department  of  Justice 

There  V. as  no  objection.  House  Resolution  428.  should     have     preferential     treatment. 
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Such  reasons  were  given  that  trial 
lawyers  are  entitled  to  extra  com- 
pensation, that  Department  of  Justice 
lawyers  find  themselves  opposed  by  some 
of  the  most  highly  paid  lawyers  in  pri- 
vate industiT.  and  that  a  disproportion- 
ate percentage  of  experienced  lawyers 
were  leaving  the  Department  of  Justice 
each  year  and  entering  into  private  prac- 
tice, and  that  it  was  a  recommendation 
of  the  Hoover  Commission. 

These  same  arguments,  in  my  opiiiion, 
would  apply  to  virtually  every  other 
agency  or  department  in  the  Federal 
Government.  Does  any  Member  of  the 
House  really  believe  that  the  attorney 
appearing  before  one  of  the  regulatory 
agencies,  for  instance,  would  not  be  as 
highly  paid  or  even  perhaps  the  same 
lawyers  that  might  appear  in  the  role  as 
opposing  counsel  to  a  trial  lawyer  of  the 
Department  of  Justice? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wi.sconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  In  the  HEW-Labor  ap- 
propriation bill  which  i.s  presently  in 
ccaference  between  the  other  body  and 
the  House,  the  other  body  added  a  pro- 
vision to  give  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  the  authority  to  raise  tne 
salaries  paid  to  doctors  from  the  present 
519,000  limit  to  $25,000.  Under  House 
rules  it  will  be  ncce::sary  for  us  to  brintr 
this  particular  amendment  back  to  dis- 
agreement, because  it  is  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  under  the  House  rules.  This  is 
not  proper  in  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  is  this:  Did 
the  Rules  Committee  give  any  consider- 
ation to  considering  all  of  these  salary 
matters  in  one  package  rather  than  on  a 
piecemeal  basis  for  each  department? 
We  have  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  wanting  to  go  to 
525,000  on  doctors'  salaries.  It  seems  to 
mo  that  this  is  probably  a  matter  that 
should  be  considered  by  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  so 
that  the  Congress  knows  where  we  are 
going  in  this  area. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  would  reply  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wi.-consin  that  he  is  en- 
tirely rii2ht,  and  I  was  going  to  reach 
that  point  later  in  my  remarks.  But. 
since  he  has  brought  it  up  at  this  time,  I 
would  reply  by  saving  that  there  is  an 
administration  bill  pending  before  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
This  is  the  paradox  we  have  here.  There 
is  an  administration  bill.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  the  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee, the  distin:iui«hed  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Murray].  It  provides 
for  961  supcrurades.  as  I  understand  it, 
to  be  distributed  as  the  need  .shows 
among  the  agencies  in  the  Government. 

Yet  the  proponent  could  not  wait  until 
tomorrow  for  the  Po.'^t  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Subcommittee  to  have  an  execu- 
tive session  on  that  bill.  This  bill  must 
be  passed  today.  I  acrree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that  this  is 
highly  discriminatory  and  the  lawyers 
working  in  the  employ  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  stationed  here  in  Wash- 
ington should  be  treated  the  same  as  all 
other  lawyers. 


Mr.  LAIRD.  I  can  add.  if  the  gentle- 
n^an  will  yield,  this  problem  of  the  doc- 
tors at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
is  a  very  important  problem.  We  pres- 
ently are  faced  with  the  possibility  of 
losing  one  top  administrator  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  very  important  Institutes. 
There  are  several  other  top  doctors  that 
we  are  going  to  lose  in  the  important 
field  of  medical  research.  It  seems :  to 
me  It  IS  only  fair  and  just  to  consider 
this  whole  problem  together.  I  hope 
bringing  this  up  separately  on  a  piece- 
meal approach  does  not  mean  that  the 
Congress  is  not  going  to  give  considera- 
tion to  the  administration's  requpst 
which  IS  presently  before  us. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  can  only  say  if  the 
Hou.se  had  followed  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas'  admonition  they  would  vote  this 
bill  down  toaay.  Then  they  could  treat 
the  matter  in  a  single  package  as  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  MrRR.^Y  1  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  IVIr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  am  siUre 
the  gentleman  is  aware  that  section  $08 
of  title  28  of  the  Unit<^d  States  Code  niow 
provides  that  the  Attorney  General  shall 
fix  the  annual  salaries  of  U.S.  attornciys, 
a.ssistant  U.S.  attorneys,  and  attorneys 
appointed  to  assist  Lf.S.  attorneys  UTi<Ser 
section  ,503.  Section  508  also  provides 
tiiat  the  salaries  of  US.  attorneys  shall 
be  not  less  than  $12,000  or  more  than 
S20,000. 

At  t'ne  same  time  there  are  a  substan- 
tial number  of  attorneys  now  in  tlie 
Department  of  Justice  who  are  limited 
under  the  Classification  Act  to  ihe 
salaries  presently  paid.  The  point.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  reco?;nizes,  is  that 
the  Attorney  General  has  authority  in 
one  area  to  do  something  but  is  limited 
in  authority  as  it  relates  to  lawyers  other 
than  U.S.  attorneys  and  their  assistants. 
Knowing  that  to  be  a  fact,  would  the 
gentleman  .say  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  Uiiited  States  should  not  h&ve 
the  uniform  neht  to  proceed  with  the 
correction  of  what  amounts  to  an  in- 
equity m-this  ca.^e? 

Mr  AVERY.  I  would  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  by  saying  that 
is  the  best  argument  why  this  bill  should 
be  defeated.  He  knows  that  all  lawyers 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  ^t^ere 
treated  alike  until  1949,  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  had  the  authority  to  fix, 
without  regard  to  any  statutory  require- 
ments, the  salaries  of  lawyers  in  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  Cla.ssifica- 
tion  Act  of  1949  placed  all  attorneys 
employed  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
under  the  civil  service  wage  scale.  In 
1955  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  gave  the 
Attorr.cy  General  the  authority  to  fix 
without  regard  to  law  the  salaries  of  all 
the  U.S.  district  attorneys  and  their 
assistants.  I  think  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  that  provision  and  the 
one  we  are  considering  here  this  after- 
noon. There  is  a  tremendous  differ- 
ential in  the  cost  of  living  between  ithe 
lawyers  living  in  Washington,  for 
instance,  and  the  lawyers  living  in  Din- 
vcr,  Colo.,  and  Topeka.  Kans. 


So  it  comes  with  no  persuasion  to  me 
for  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
submit  that  we  should  extend  this  pat- 
tern that  has  been  authorized  by  Con- 
gress for  the  U.S.  district  attorneys  who 
live  in  50  different  States,  and  place  the 
attorneys  associated  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  here  in  Washington  in 
that  same  pay  arrangement.  There  is 
no  common  position  between  the  two 
groups  of  lawyers. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  am  fear- 
ful the  gentleman  failed  to  see  the  point 
that  I  tried  to  make. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  may  not  be  persuaded, 
but  I  fully  understand  the  gentleman's 
effort. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Docs  the 
gentleman  understand  that  the  Attorney 
General  today  could  set  the  salaries  of 
persons  who  are  assigned  to  a  U.S.  at- 
torney? He  could  do  that  and  circum- 
vent the  very  thing  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about.  This  is  to  make  it  uni- 
form, so  that  he  could  exercise  his  judg- 
ment not  only  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  but  throughout  the  other  50 
States.  That  is  the  objective  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  fully 
aware  of  tlie  point  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  so  eloquently  presents, 
but  I  do  not  consider  it  siifficicntly  per- 
suasive. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  A'VERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  District  attorneys  and 
assistant  district  attorneys  over  the 
country  are  political  appointees.  Those 
dealt  with  in  this  bill  are  Classification 
Act  attorneys. 

Mr,  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  I 
should  comment  to  this  extent,  that  the 
U.S.  district  attorneys  and  their  assist- 
ants are  political  appointees,  but  it  is 
my  understanding  that  there  are  staff 
members  who  are  career  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  continue  with 
my  statement,  I  should  like  to  recite  for 
the  House  that  there  are  several  reasons 
submitted  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, from  whom  you  will  hear  after 
a  while.  I  am  sure,  why  this  legislation 
should  be  approved.  No.  1  is  why  the 
lawyers  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
should  have  preferential  treatment.  The 
proponents  of  the  bill  will  say  that  they 
are  largely  trial  lawyers  and  it  is  ac- 
cepted within  the  profession  that  trial 
lawyers  should  be  treated  differently 
from  those  we  might  call  office  lawyers. 

There  is  also  the  argument  that  I 
think  was  mentioned  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  having  difficulty  retaining  -he 
type  of  lawyer,  the  qualified  lawyers  they 
feel  are  needed  to  effectively  discharge 
the  responsibility  of  the  Department. 
They  argue  that  after  some  experience 
they  find  attractive  employment  in  pri- 
vate indtistry  and  they  leave  the  De- 
partment. 

I  think  the  most  interesting  argument 
submitted  by  the  delightful  gentleman 
from  New  York,  the  chaii'man  of  the 
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committee  [Mr.  CellerI  is  that  this  was 
Included  in  one  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion recommendations.  I  had  assumed 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  Hoo\  er 
Commi-ssion  were  available  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  now  for  .some  10  years. 
Suddenly  the  committee  decided  to  reach 
down  into  those  recommendations  and 
lift  out  this  particular  one  as  justification 
in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  all  of  those  suggestions  and  jus- 
tifications for  this  bill  are  very  valid,  but 
they  would  apply  to  almost  every  one  of 
the  8.000  lawyers  working  for  the  U.S. 
Government  and  not  alone  to  the  law- 
yers in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

I  would  say  further  that  this  bill  is 
opposed  by  the  Federal  Bar  Association. 
As  the  Members  of  the  House  are  aware, 
the  Federal  Bar  Association  is  made  up 
of  lawyers  in  the  employment  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  is  further  oppKJsed  by  at  least  indi- 
vidual fticmbers  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  There 
was  no  suggestion  in  the  hearings  nor 
in  the  committe>e  report  as  to  what  the 
official  position  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  was  or  if  he  had  taken  a 
position. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  state  further 
that  I  understand  there  is  some  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  itself.  So.  on  balance.  I 
would  say  that  the  bill  should  be  de- 
feated, and  I  would  urge  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to  take, 
shall  we  say,  "deliberate  speed  "  in  con- 
sidering the  bill  now  before  them  which 
would  authorize  a  sufficient  number  of 
supergrades  to  meet  the  need  that  we 
recognize  exists  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.  But  I  submit  that  need  al.so 
exists  in  all  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

There  is  the  further  question  of  the 
legislative  jurisdiction  of  this  bill.  As 
has  been  stated,  it  is  being  brought  to 
the  floor  under  this  resolution  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  In  reviewing  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary in  the  House  rules,  there  is  no 
mention  either  in  the  rule  or  in  the 
annotation  immediately  following  the 
rule  of  any  jurisdiction  or  legislative 
history,  whereas  the  authority  to  fix  any 
salaries  is  under  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. By  the  same  token  it"  clearly 
states  in  section  711  that  the  authority 
to  fix  all  compensation  is  clearly  vested 
in  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. No  explanation  is  contained  in 
the  committee  report  nor  was  anv  ex- 
planation submitted  to  the  Comrnittee 
on  Rules  as  to  why  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee should  be  taken  on  this  bill. 

By  passing  this  bill,  in  my  opinion.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  would  be  placing  a 
stamp  of  approval  on  the  ultimate  col- 
lap.se  of  the  entire  civil  service  system. 
It  may  not  be  a  perfect  system,  and  we 
all  recognize  that  there  are  inequities 
within  it  and  Congress  takes  action  each 
year  to  resolve  these  inequities  as  they 
are  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
through  appropriate  channels.  The  ap- 
proach in  this  bill,  however,  would  cer- 
tainly discourage  the  career  lawyer  who 
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happens  to  be  employed  by  any  Federal 
agency  other  than  the  Department  of 
Justice.  We  would  be  saying,  in  effect 
since  you  do  not  work  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  it  is  entirely  reasonable 
that  you  should  continue  under  present 
civil  service  wage  scales,  but  vour 
ncishbor  wlio  hapix^ns  to  be  working  for 
the  Department  of  Justice,  possibly  even 
having  a  shorter  period  of  time,  is  now 
to  have  preferential  treatment  and  can 
receive  under  this  bill  as  high  as  $20,000. 

Members  of  the  House  may  possibly  be 
interested  in  Federal  employment  sta- 
tistics. The  most  recent  figures  on  Fed- 
eral civilian  employment  as  given  bv  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Non- 
es.sential  Federal  Expenditures  reveals 
that  the  civilian  employment  for  May 
was  2.386.282.  The  payroll  for  these 
employees  was  over  SI  billion  for  1 
month.  This  is  approaching  an  alltime 
high  for  total  civilian  employment.  In 
June  of  1952  it  was  2.600.000.  In  June 
of  1959  it  was  2,482.000. 

There  have  been  announcements  by 
the  Executive  that  additional  personnel 

will  be  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  a  result  of  the  recent  defense 
buildup.  The  employees  included  in 
tills  annovncement  added  to  those  in 
May  will  bring  the  total  number  of  civil- 
ian employees  at  nearly  an  alltime  high 
in  the  history  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  should  not  pass 
and  such  relief  for  attorneys'  salaries  as 
can  be  supported  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  other  Departments  in  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  provided 
by  legislation  from  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  AVETIY.  I  should  be  honored  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man said  that  the  bar  association  was 
opposed  to  the  bill.  I  have  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Federal  bar  and  thev 
say.  -We  view  this  pohcy  as  being  in  the 
public  interest  in  obtaining  and  retain- 
ing competent  attorneys  in  the  Federal 
Government." 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  put 
a  letter  in  the  Record,  let  me  say  to  my 
colleague  that  in  its  present  form  states 
something  that  is  different. 


CALL    OF   The    HOUSE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No    174] 

Auchlncloss  Buckley  Curtis,  Mass. 

Ayres  Burke.  Ky.  Davis.  Tenn. 

Baring  Cannon  Dawson 

Barry  Carey  Dlggrs 

Blitch  Cook  DingeU 

Boykln  Cooley  Flynt 

Brooks,  La.  Cramer  Foigarty 


Gallagher  MallUard  Sar.tangelo 

Gilbert  Merrow  Scran  ton 

Gray  Milllken  Shelley 

Green,  Oreg  Moorhead,  Pa.  Sheppard 

Healey  Norrell  Slack 

S^nfi",^  OKonskl  Teague,  Tex. 

KeL^if'*  l'^'^^'  Thompson,  I^. 

Keogh  Poage  Thompson.  N  J. 

Kllburn  Rabaut  Thornberrv 

K-.rwan  Rains  Udall.  Morr.E  K. 

McSween  8t.  George  Westland 

^l^Vey  St  Germain  Wright 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall,  380  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  quorum  call  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr 
DELANEY]  read  to  the  House  for  the 
Record,  I  bcheve,  a  telegram  from  the 
Federal  Bar  Association  which  he  sug- 
gested could  be  mtei-preted  as  beinq  in 
support  of  this  bill  today.  I  shall  not  re- 
read the  telegram.  In  my  opinion  it 
does  not  in  any  way  imply  support  of  the 
bill.  It  merely  observes  that  thoy  ap- 
prove of  the  principle  set  out  in  this  bill 
for  Government  attorneys"  ."Salaries,  and 
further  recommends  that  this  same  prin- 
ciple should  apply  to  all  agenci-^s  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  a  letter  from  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association  that  states  their 
position  in  full. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  letter 
further  observes  that  if  not  extended  to 
all  Federal  agencies  and  departments, 
the  association  would  oppose  the  bill  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  merely  want 
to  say  that  the  hearing  record  on  this  bill 
was  extremely  brief.  There  was  only 
one  witness,  and  that  was  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  the  Honorable  Byron 
White.  There  was  no  other  Witness 
who  appeared  in  person.  The  hearinc 
record  contains  a  letter  suggested  to  be 
from  the  Attorney  General,  but  it  is  not 
signed.  Therefore,  I  could  not  say  that 
it  carries  the  full  weight  of  the  Attor- 
ney General's  approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  more  convincing 
arguments  can  be  found  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  the  House  this  aft- 
ernoon, I  would  suggest  to  the  Members 
of  the  Hou.'^e  that  this  bill  be  defeated 
when  it  comes  up  for  final  passage. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  AVERY.  Very  briefly  I  have 
my  time  pretty  well  committed. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  want  to  state  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  that  as  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  sent 
the  bill  to  the  Civil  Sei'vice  Commission, 
asking  for  a  report  from  that  Commis- 
sion. They  replied  that  they  would  ex- 
amine the  bill  and  shortly  give  me  a  re- 
port. I  have  yet  to  hear  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  They  never  re- 
ported further 

Mr.   AVERY.     Would   the  gentleman 
from  New  York  agree  that  their  lack  of 
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response  could  be  inteipreted  as  a  nega- 
tive position  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Not  the  slightest.  It 
could  be  interpreted  as  being  in  favor 
of  the  bill  as  well  as  against  it. 

iMr.  AVERY.  I  find  myself  in  dis- 
ai,'reement  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  that  point. 

•  The  letter  referred  to  follows:) 

The  Federal  Bar  Association'. 
Washington,    DC.    July    7.    1961 
Hon.   Thomas   G.   Meeker, 
President,  the  Federal  Bar  Association . 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Dear  Tom:  Further  reference  is  made  to 
S.  1488  87th  Congress,  a  blU  to  amend 
section  508  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  attorneys'  salaries,  and  to  its 
companion  measures,  H.R.  6242.  87th  Con- 
gress. As  appears  .subseqviently.  time  is  very 
short  ;ind  truly  of  the  essence  here. 

In  essence,  these  somewhat  unpublicized 
bills  provide  authority  for  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, without  regard  to  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  U.S.  attorneys,  assistant  U.S.  at- 
torneys, special  assistants,  and  other  attor- 
neys employed  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
within  the  following  limitations: 

U.S.  attorneys,  not  less  than  $12,000  or 
more  than  $20,000  per  annum:  and 

Assistant  U.S.  attorneys,  special  assistants, 
and  other  attorneys  employed  m  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice — not  more  than  $19,000  per 
annum. 

Section  508  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
now  provides  that  the  Attorney  General  shall 
fix  the  annual  salaries  of  U.S.  attorneys,  as- 
sistant U.S.  attorneys,  and  attorneys  ap- 
pointed to  assist  U.S.  attorneys  The  sec- 
tion provides  that  salaries  of  U.S.  attorneys 
shall  not  be  less  than  $12,000  or  more  than 
$20,000  and  the  salaries  of  assistant  U.S.  at- 
torneys appointed  under  section  503  shall  be 
not  more  than  $15,000,  Thus  a  principal  re- 
sult of  passage  of  these  measures  would  be 
to  extend  the  Attorney  General's  present 
authority  over  the  compensation  of  field  per- 
sonnel (approximately  722  lawyers)  to  those 
employed  in  Justice  at  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment   (approximately  865  lawyers). 

The  principal  justification  given  in  sup- 
port of  these  measures  Is  (ii  increased  and 
more  flexible  compensation  is  necessary  to 
obtain  and  retain  competent  attorneys  in 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  (ill  to  elimi- 
nate the  present  discrimination  in  the  com- 
pensation of  the  various  categories  of  legal 
personnel  In  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  achievement  of  these  objectives  with 
respect  to  Federal  Government  attorneys  Is 
urgently  and  emphatically  necessary  if  the 
public  Interest  is  to  be  properly  served. 
However,  It  Is  submitted  that  these  con- 
siderations apply  with  at  least  equal  force 
tJ5  several  thousand  other  attorneys  of  the 
Federal  Government  not  in  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Unless  these  measures  are  re- 
vised so  as  to  achieve  the  same  ends  for  all 
Government  attorneys,  the  relatively  low 
and  inflexible  compensation  and  the  dis- 
crimination now  endured  by  non-Justice 
Government  lawyers  will  be  further  accen- 
tuated Further,  unless  such  revisions  are 
accomplished,  It  will  be  even  more  difficult 
than  at  present  for  other  Government  agen- 
cies to  obtain  and  retain  competent  attor- 
neys to  handle  the  very  difficult  legal  prob- 
lems which  confront,  and  must  be  solved 
by.  such  agencies  in  the  discharge  of  their 
responsibilities  involving  billions  of  dollars 
and  having  a  most  significant  Impact  on  our 
citizens  and  our  Nation's  welfare  and  secu- 
rity. Including  in  a  number  of  cases  the 
avoidance  of  costly,  frustrating,  and  tinae- 
consuming  litigation. 

It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  of  matters  of 
greater  interest  to  a  large  percentage  of  the 
membership  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association 


thin  these  measures.  For  this  reason  it  IH 
believed  mandatory  that  the  Federal  Batt 
Association  should  go  on  record  as  efifec-< 
tiveiy  as  po.ssible  us  to  its  position  with  re- 
gard  to  these  bills.  It  should  be  noted  that 
S.  1488  was  favorably  reported  by  the  Seni 
ate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  June  27. 
1961  iS.  Rept  No.  476).  Further,  the  writer 
was  informed  by  Congressman  Toll's  offlct^ 
today  that  H.R.  6242  had  been  favorably! 
recommended  by  the  House  subcommittee* 
and  is  scheduled  for  action  by  the  Hous© 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  Tuesday^ 
July  11,  1961, 

In  c<:)nclusion,  the  Committee  on  the 
Status  of  the  Civilian  Government  Lawyef 
of  the  Federal  Bar  Association  respectfuUjj 
reccmmends: 

1.  That  legislation,  by  amendment  of  3.{ 
1488  and  H  R  6242  or  otherwise,  to  achieve 
results  similar  thereto  for  all  Federal  GovJ 
ernment  attorneys  under  the  control  of  thelil 
respective  agency  legal  heads,  in  lieu  of  the( 
present  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  bills,  be 
strongly  supported  by  the  Federal  Bar  As- 
sociation; or 

2.  If  the  first  recommendation  Is  not| 
adopted,  that  the  Federal  Bar  Association 
opp  ise  3.  1488  and  H  R.  6242  and  all  slm-* 
liar  measures;   and 

3.  That  action  be  taken  as  soon  as  posslblB 
in  view  of  the  present  legislative  posture  o^ 
these  me.isures. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  H.R.  6242,  3. 
1488,  Senate  Report  476,  and  a  copy  of  the 
transcript  of  the  hearing  before  Subcommlt>« 
tee  No.  5  of  the  House  Committee  on  tha 
Judiciary  on  H.R.  6242,  etc.,  held  on  June  18, 
1961  I  understand  no  hearings  were  held 
by  the  Senate  committee. 

Sincerely  yours.  ■ 

M.  Reynolds  Sands,  I 

Chamnan.    CommUtee    on    the    Statii 

of   the    Civilian    Government    Lawyer 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.   McCulloch). 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  .speaker,  this 
or  similar  legislation  was  requested  by 
Attorney  General  Browncll.  by  Attorney 
General  Rogers  and  by  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Walsh.  It  is  my  firm  judgment 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  haa 
concurrent  jurisdiction  of  this  legisla- 
tion, along  with  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Sei"vice. 

Mr,  Speaker,  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary I  took  the  unusual  caution  before 
this  bill  came  on  for  hearing  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  call  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Po.'^t  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  and  ask  him  if  he 
had  objection  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  hearing  the  bill,  or  if  he 
claimed  exclusive  jurisdiction.  He  ad- 
vised me  he  did  not  claim  jurisdiction, 
that  it  met  his  approval  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  proceed  with 
this  bill. 

I  should  like  to  answer  one  question 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Kansas  IMr.  Avery  1  when  he  asked  why 
a  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  was 
not  signed.  The  letter  was  signed.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  GPO  failed  to  have 
printed  in  over  the  line  where  the  words 
"Attorney  General."  are  used,  the  name 
of  Robert  Kennedy.  There  are  two 
copies  of  the  letter  available  at  the  desk 
for  the  Members  and  one  letter  in  one 
place  shows  the  signature  of  the  Attor- 
ney General. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
rule.     I  think   the  legislation   deserves 


debate  and  final  consideration  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
IMr.  James  C.  Davis  1. 

Mr  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  quarrel  at  all  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  have  no  quarrel  at  all  with'  the 
Committee  on  the  Judicially  for  holding 
hearings  on  this  bill  and  reporting  it  out. 
I  am  very  vigorously  opposed  to  the  leg- 
islation and  in  the  short  time  I  have  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  rule — and  by 
the  way,  I  want  to  .say  that  I  am  not  op- 
posing the  rule:  I  am  perfectly  willing 
for  the  bill  to  come  up  and  be  heard — 
but  while  this  rule  is  being  debated  I 
want  to  give  some  facts  which  very 
definitely  bear  on  this  legislation.  Under 
the  rules  of  the  House  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  has  juris- 
diction of  the  subject  matter  of  this 
legislation.  If,  is  rule  XI,  section  14,  par- 
agraph   ( f  > .     This  is  the  way  it   reads. 

The  committee  shall  have  jurisdiction 
of  the: 

(f )  Status  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States,  including  their  compensation. 

classification,  and  retirement. 

The  same  provision  is  in  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946.  I  do  not  see 
anything  in  the  Reorganization  Act 
which  would  place  jurisdiction  of  this 
legislation  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
except  this  one  paragraph,  subdivision 
5,  in  the  language  which  sets  up  the 
authority  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   This  is  the  way  it  reads : 

Revision  and  codification  of  the  Statutes 

of  the  United  States. 

If  that  gives  the  Judiciary  Committee 
authority  to  pass  on  the  salaries  and 
various  other  provisions  of  the  Classi- 
fication Act.  it  would  also  give  the  com- 
mittee authority  to  pass  laws  with  refer- 
ence to  anything  else  which  is  in  the 
code  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
codification  of  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  all  I  see  in  the  author- 
ity of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
which  would  authorize  this  bill  to  be 
referred  to  that  committee.  As  I  say, 
I  got  no  further  with  them,  because  it 
was  referred  to  them,  and  of  course  the 
thing  they  had  to  do  was  handle  it. 

I  notice  in  the  bill  a  provision  which 
would  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
to  set  the  salaries  of  U.S.  attorneys,  and 
this  is  an  amendment  on  page  2  of  the 
bill: 

U.S.  attorneys,  not  less  than  $12,000  or 
more  than  $20,000. 

Then  in  the  original  bill  follows  the 
paragraph  which  would  give  authority 
to  fix  the  salaries  of  a.ssistant  US  at- 
torneys, special  assistants,  and  other  at- 
torneys employed  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  not  more  than  $19,000 

I  want  to  call  attention  particularly 
to  this  fact,  that  the  Attorney  General 
already  has  under  existing  law  authority 
to  fix  the  salaries  of  U.S.  district  at- 
torneys at  not  less  than  $12,000  or 
more  than  $20,000,  which  is  the  exact 
language  in  this  bill.  It  is  superfluous. 
It  is  not  needed.  This  bill  does  not  need 
to  pass  in  order  for  the  Attorney  General 
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of  the  United  States  to  fix  the  salaries  of 
U.S.  district  attorneys  at  not  le.ss  than 
$12,000  or  more  than  $20,000.  It  is  not 
necesary  to  give  the  authority  in  this 
bill  to  fix  the  salaries  of  the  assistant 
U.S.  attorneys  in  the  offices  of  the  U.S. 
district  attorneys  In  the  50  States.  He 
already  has  authority  to  do  that  under 
existing  law,  and  it  is  found  in  title  28. 
section  508  of  the  existing  Federal 
statutes.  ^ 

There  are  some  800  to  850  classified 
employees  who  are  serving  now  as  at- 
torneys in  the  Justice  Department.  The 
report  of  the  committee  on  this  bill  gives 
the  salaries  on  page  3  of  these  var:ous 
Cla.ssiflcation  Act  attorneys.  Our  staff 
members  in  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  have  averaged  up  the 
salaries  of  these  800  employees,  and  they 
state  that  the  average  salary  would  be 
$9,900.  If  this  bill  is  passed,  it  would 
give  the  Attorney  General  authority  to 
fix  the  pay  of  these  employees,  and  if 
he  fixed  it  along  the  lines  of  the  assist- 
ant US,  attorneys  there  would  be  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
salaries  of  these  people. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  who 
handled  the  bill  for  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee from  the  majority  side,  referred  to 
the  rigidity  which  exists  in  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  Department  under 
existing  laws.  The  same  rigidity,  if  it 
exists  in  the  Justice  Department,  exists 
with  reference  to  attorneys  in  every 
other  department  of  the  Government. 
They  have  many  attorneys  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  in  other 
divisions  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
They  have  many  attorneys  m  the  Vet- 
erans" Administration. 

Tlicy  have  many  heai-ing  attorneys  in 
the  various  departments  of  Government, 
They  have  many  attorneys  in  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  in  all 
of  the  various  agencies  of  Government  as 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  pointed  out 
to  us  a  few  moments  ago.  He  has  inves- 
tigated It  and  has  found  that  the  number 
of  attorneys  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  amount  to  some  8.000. 

Now  where  is  the  fairness  in  taking 
these  attorneys,  these  800  attorneys, 
which  amounts  to  approximately  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  that  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
saying.  ""We  will  place  you  in  a  special 
categoiT  and  in  a  favored  position,'"  The 
Reorganization  Act,  I  think,  was  founded 
on  common.sen.se.  If  this  bill  pa.s.ses,  all 
the  attorneys  in  the  various  departments 
of  the  Government  would  immediatrlv 
say.  and  I  think  with  justification.  'T  am 
being  di.scriminated  against,"  becau,se 
this  is  discriminatory  legislation  which 
would  place  this  small  group  of  attorneys 
in  a  very  favored  position 

The  argument  has  been  advanced  that 
the  Attorney  General,  by  rea.son  of  his 
close  associations  with  the.'^c  attorneys  in 
his  Department,  knows  their  ability  and 
qualifications  and  knows  better  than  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  knows  bet- 
ter than  the  Congress  what  their  earning 
ability  is  and  what  they  should  be  paid. 
I  think  that  is  not  a  good  argument  in 
favor  of  this  legislation.  The  same  thing 
could  be  said  of  the  doctors  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  V,'el- 
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fare.     The  same  thing  could  be  said  of 

teachers  in  the  Department  of  Education 
and  the  same  thing  could  be  said  of  em- 
ployees in  the  Veterans"  Administration. 
There  is  not  a  department  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  which  could 
not  make  the  same  claim  that  the  head 
of  the  department  is  better  qualified  than 
anyone  else  to  fix  the  salaries  of  the  em- 
ployees because  he  knows  more  about 
their  capability  and  their  qualifications, 
I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  this.     I  am  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower  Utiliza- 
tion   which    is    a    subcommittee    of    the 
House   Committee   on   Post   Office   and 
Civil  Service.     That  is   tlie  committee 
which,  under  orderly  procedure,  has  ju- 
risdiction fixing  the  supergrade  positions 
in  the  various  Federal  agencies.    We  have 
been  holding  hearings  on  this  very  ques- 
tion.    We  have  held  8  days  of  public 
hearings.     We  have  invited  all  of  the 
agencies  of  Government  to  come  before 
us  and  make  known  their  needs.     To- 
morrow at  10  o'clock  that  subcommittee 
IS  holding  an  executive  session  to  write 
up  the  bill,  which  is  an  administration 
bill  introduced  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Hon.  Tom  Mukray,  in  which 
bill  they  are  asking  for  some  900  more 
supergrades    and    top    positions.     T  his 
supergrade  category  was  established  in 
1949.     It    was   established   with   a   per- 
sonnel of  400,    In  the  period  since  1949. 
it  has  increased  to  2.096  supergrade  po- 
sitions, and   in  addition  to  that,  there 
are  998  more  scientific  and  top  positions 
in  the  Government.    They  are  now  ask- 
ing for  enough  to  make  the  grand  total 
go  up  to  3.434  positions, 

Mr,  Speaker,  if  this  bill  passes,  it  is 
going  to  destroy  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Manpower  Utilization  Subcommittee.  It 
is  going  to  break  a  hole  in  the  dam  and 
simply  leave  the  \\  hole  thing  to  run  wild, 
so  that  we  cannot  control  it  and  there 
will  be  absolutely  no  use  for  the  sub- 
committee or  for  the  full  committee  to 
undertake  to  hold  the  line  on  these  vari- 
ous supergrades  and  other  top  positions 
to  the  agencies  as  they  make  their  show- 
ing to  justify  their  necd.s. 

Mr.  MKADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Fleferring  to  the  su- 
pergrade positions  to  which  the  gentle- 
man referred,  how  many,  if  any.  were  to 
go  to  the  Department  of  Justice? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  not  even  appeared 
before  us.  Let  me  ix)int  this  out  to  you. 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  now  has 
158  supergrades  and  can  come  before 
that  subcommittee  and  get  all  which  they 
can  justify  without  any  dillydallying 
whatsoever.  Now.  we  will  be  glad  to  hear 
them.  Tliey  have  not  a.sked  to  come  be- 
fore us,  but  we  will  be  glad  to  have  them 
come,  and  we  will  do  them  justice  when 
they  do  come. 

Now,  you  gentlemen  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  have  to  provide 
for  the  pay  for  these  supergrades  and 
these  other  top  positions.  Join  with  us 
and  let  us  keep  it  on  an  orderly  basis. 
Let  us  keep  it  according  to  the  Reorgan- 


ization Act.  Let  us  keep  it  according 
to  the  House  rules  which  fix  the  juris- 
diction of  these  various  committees.  We 
will  be  glad  to  perform  our  duty,  and  u  e 
hope  you  will  support  us. 

As  I  said  before,  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr,  Celler  1  or  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  but  this  bill  should  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana IMr.  Morrison  1. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House.  I  rise  m  sui  port 
of  the  rule.  I.  too,  am  a  mcmbei  ^:  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  OfSc-  and 
Civil  Service.  My  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Georgia  1  Mr. 
James  C.  Davis  I,  who  just  spoke  to  you! 
is  also  a  member. 

Since  the  matter  of  jurisdiction  has 
been  brought  into  this  debate  on  the 
rule.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I.  too. 
besides  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 
Congressman  Davis,  am  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  My  committee  could  have 
taken  juri.'idiction  of  this  matter  if  it  had 
been  ref.^rred  to  our  full  committee  or 
to  my  subcommittee.  I  am  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  In  view  of  the  arcument 
that  our  committee  would  have  had 
jurisdiction  had  it  been  i-cfcrrcd  to  us. 
the  fact  IS  that  this  bill  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  our 
committee  knew  about  it,  our  subcom- 
mittee knew  about  it.  our  full  cnmnuitee 
knew  about  it,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Manpower  Utilization  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  IMr.  James  C. 
Davis]  knew  alxiut  it. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  for  a  correc- 
tion, I  would  like  to  state  that  I  did  not 
know  about  it  until  the  bill  wa.-^  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  when  I  prompt- 
ly appeared  before  it  in  opposition  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.      MORRISON.     The      gentleman 
then  probably  was  not  at  our  full  com- 
mittee meetings,  when  we  discussed  on 
several  occasions   that  the   matter   was 
being  taken  up  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarj-.   and   if   there   had    been   any 
question  of  jurisdiction,  it  should  have 
been  raised  at  that  time,  at  the  time  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was  tak- 
ing up  this  bill,  when  it  was  referred  to 
them,  and  during  the  hearings.     But.  our 
full   committee   did   not   make   any   ob- 
jection.    My  subcommittee  did  not  vo:ce 
any  objection,  and  there  was  no  objec- 
tion made  by  any  member  of  our  com- 
mittee in  any  official  way  that  I  know  of. 
Now,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
has   taken  jurisdiction  of   this  matter; 
they  properly  have  jurisdiction  of  it.  and 
it  comes  by  far  too  late  now  to  object 
to  their  jurisdiction.     They  have  com- 
pleted the  hearings  and  they  have  gone 
into  it   thoroughly      They  .say  that   ap- 
proximately    1000     employees    of    the 
Justice  Department  are  affected,  whereas 
the  bills   before  the  Manpower   Utiliza- 
tion Subcommittee  there  are  less  than 
50  supergrades  that  would  be  considered. 
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and  there  are  950  employees  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  that  this  bill  covers  that 
would  not  necessarily  be  considered.  So. 
I  say  that  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  has  clearly  made  a  good 
case.  He  has  said  that  to  properly  run 
his  office  he  needs  to  make  these  salary 
adjustments.  He  has  said  that  it  is  im- 
possible and  often  very  difficult  to  get 
the  necessary  qualified  attorneys  at  the 
present  salary  rate.  He  has  gone  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  ex- 
plained the  situation,  and  has  made  an 
excellent  case. 

Every  interested  person  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard,  and  there  were  no 
objections  against  this  bill  raised  by  any 
witness. 

Nobody  was  refused  any  opportunity 
to  be  heard  on  this  legislation,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  consider  this  leg- 
islation before  adjournment  if  it  were 
not  taken  up  and  considered  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  As  I  am  very 
proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice because  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  great 
committees  of  the  House,  I  nevertheless 
have  great  respect  for  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  for  the  chairman  of 
that  committee.  The  members  have 
always  looked  into  affairs  before  the 
committee  with  diligence  and  have  held 
adequate  hearings  as  a  result  of  which 
they  have  reported  out  very  sound  legis- 
lation. 

I  see  no  reason  why  at  this  late  day 
they  should  bring  up  any  question  of 
jurisdiction  and  say  that  this  matter,  as 
far  as  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
Attorney  General  are  concerned,  can  be 
solved  by  voting  down  this  rule  or  vot- 
ing against  this  bill  and  turning  it  over 
to  the  House  Committee  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  I  urge  that  the 
rule  be  adopted. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  ( Mr.  Morrison  1 ,  who  has 
just  addressed  the  House,  even  though 
this  bill  does  apply  to  approximately  800 
people,  if  he  will  carefully  read  the  com- 
mittee report  he  will  find  that  the  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General.  Mr.  White,  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  a  memorandum 
stating  that  only  about  10  percent  or  80 
attorneys  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
would  actually  be  affected  by  the  legisla- 
tion during  this  fiscal  year.  This  would 
not  be  a  great  difference  from  the  niun- 
ber  of  available  positions  estimated  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

I  would  further  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  in  the  matter  of  jurisdiction 
to  the  resolution.  S.  1488.  It  is  most 
peculiar.  It  was  not  laid  on  the  Speak- 
er's table  but  was  referred  directly  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  so  a  peculiar  pro- 
vision is  in  the  resolution  before  us  to- 
day that  the  committee  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  S.  1488  and  that  it  be  in  order  to 
substitute  the  language  of  the  bill  H.R. 
6242. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  II 

AMENDMENT   OF   SMALL    BUSINESS 
ACT 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  'H.R,  8922)  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  in- 
crease by  $20  million  the  amount  avail- 
able for  regular  business  loans  thereun- 
der. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  8922 
would  increase  the  amount  of  business 
loans  the  Small  Business  Administration 
may  have  outstanding  by  S20  million. 
On  August  25  I  filed  a  report  on  behalf 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
on  H.R.  8762,  which  was  approved  unani- 
mously by  the  committee,  and  wliich 
would  increase  this  authority  by  Sl.^O 
million,  the  amount  estimated  to  be  nec- 
essary- to  carry  the  program  through 
next  June  30.  In  the  meantime,  it  has 
become  apparent  that  action  on  HR 
8762  cannot  be  completed  in  time  to 
avoid  a  situation  where  the  Small  Busi- 
ness  Administration  will  have  to  suspend 
approval  of  business  loan  applications. 
I  am  therefore  asking  the  House  to  ap- 
prove this  interim  S20  million  increase 
in  order  to  give  the  Congress  time  to 
work  out  long-range  legislation. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Small  Bu.sinesj> 
Administrator  that  by  this  Friday  tlie 
administration's  unused  business  loan 
authorization  will  be  down  to  $2.9  mil- 
lion. This  authorization  has  been  used 
up,  so  far  in  August,  at  the  rate  of  a 
little  over  $1  million  per  working  day 
So  at  that  rate,  the  S20  million  increase 
will  keep  this  program  going  for  about 
a  month.  That  should  give  us  time  to 
act  on  H.R.  8762  or  similar  legislation 
granting  the  authority  needed  to  con- 
tinue the  program  on  into  next  year. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  this 
merely  to  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
concerning  this  necessary  resolution  to 
continue  the  lending  authority  of  tht 
Small  Business  Administration.  It  was 
an  agency  that  was  established  under 
the  Republican  administration  in  1953. 
and  functioned  very  effectively.  There 
is  no  partisan  politics  involved  in  the 
matter  before  us. 

It  is  urgent  that  this  resolution  be 
passed  for  the  reason  that  if  this  addi- 
tional S20  million  is  not  now  authorized 
for  business  loans — at  specified  rates  of 
interest  and  on  definite  terms — there  are 
no  grants  involved — the  agency  will 
practically  have  to  cease  operation  until 
a  bill  that  is  now  pending  in  committee 
is  brought  to  the  House  floor  for  action, 
which  provides  for  a  year's  extension  of 
the  authorization. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  bill.  I  just  wanted  to  explain  my 
position. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  SpenceI? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  '$1,000,000,000  '  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■  $1,020,000,000';   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  •■$575,000,000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "SSgs.OOO.OOO". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


COMMUNIST   CHINA 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  unani- 
mously reported  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 34.  the  substance  of  which  is 
that  the  United  States  shall  continue 
to  oppo.se  the  seating  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  al.so  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  American  people  support 
the  President  in  not  according  diplo- 
matic recognition  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime. 

It  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  bring 
this  up.  and  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  Senate  Concurrent  Re.solution  34 
may  be  considered  in  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Then  I  desire  to 
make  an  announcement  as  to  when  it 
will  be  brought  up. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.ssachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  announce  that  this  re.solution 
will  be  called  up  on  Thursday  next,  and 
I  may  also  state  for  the  information  of 
the  Members  that  there  will  be  a  rollcall 
on  the  Senate  concurrent  re.solution. 


I 


SALARIES  OF  U  S.  ATTORNEYS  AND 
OTHERS 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  'Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I  H.R.  6242  >  to  amend  .sec- 
tion 508  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
relating    to   attorneys'   salaries. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  CellehI. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R  6242,  with 
Mr.  AspiNALL  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Celler  1 
will  be  recognized  for   1   hour,  and  the 
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gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr  McCulloch] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes 

Mr  Chairman,  in  a  year  in  which 
this  Hou.<;e  has  been  asked  rei>eatedly  to 
give  Its  attention  to  problems  of  the 
governments  of  other  lands.  I  bring  to 
you  today  a  bill  which  is  concerned  with 
an  important  problem  of  our  own  Gov- 
ernment In  a  year  in  which  the  issues 
before  this  Hou.se  have  been  complex, 
I  bring  before  you  today  a  bill  which  is 
quite  simple,  in  essence.  That  i.s.sue  is 
no  more,  it  is  no  less,  than  whether  the 
legal  arm  of  the  U.S.  Government  is 
going  to  be  able  to  represent,  in  proper 
and  efficient  fashion,  the  interests  of  the 
Nation. 

The  legal  aiin  of  the  Government  is. 
of  course,  the  Department  of  Justice 
It  represents  the  United  States  in  all 
cases  in  Federal  courts  m  which  the 
United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Unit^'d  Staus  is  involved. 
Whenever  the  United  States  sues  or  is 
sued,  the  Department  of  Justice  provides 
the  legal  .service  for  the  Government. 
It  is  normally  the  big  case  or  the  close 
case  or  the  case  involving  major  policy 
considerations  which  actually  goes  to 
court.  Right  now  the  Department  is 
defending  suits  involving  claims  against 
the  United  States  or  tax  refund  suites 
amountinc  to  whaf  One  billion,  three 
hundred  million  dollars. 

The  Tax  Ehvision  of  the  I3epartment  of 
Justice,  for  example,  is  defending  refund 
suits  brought  by  taxpayers  involvmp 
over  $489  million.  It  is  suing  to  collect 
Sill  million  in  various  cases  against  tax- 
payers. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Civil  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  defending  suits 
in  which  $807  million  is  claimed  at'ainst 
the  Government.  The  same  division  is 
pressing  claims  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  against  others  in  suits  in  which 
S180  million  is  at  stake. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Lands  Division  has 
the  responsibility  for  defendine  claims 
before  the  Indian  Claims  Commi.ssion  in 
exce.ss  of  Si  billion.  Are  we  going  to 
be  picayune  and  worry  about  a  few 
paltry  dollars  to  be  given  to  efficient  law-- 
yers  of  exceptional  talent  who  meet  the 
highest  paid  lawyers  in  the  land  on  the 
other  side  of  the  leeal  counsel  table"'  It 
IS  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish,  it 
strikes  me,  to  quibble  over  a  simple  bill 
like  this  whereby  we  relieve  the  Attornev 
General  of  the  rigidities  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  which  preclude  the  Attorney 
General,  on  home  ground  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  Washington,  from 
properly  compensating  lawyers  of  ex- 
ceptional talent.  He  is  unable  to  give 
the  proper  inducement  and  encourage- 
ment to  these  lawyers  to  remain  in  the 
Department  to  protect  the  Government 
against  these  vast  claims,  and  to  further 
the  interest  of  the  Government  in  prose- 
cuting these  claims. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  we  cannot  be 
petty  under  these  circumstances.  We 
have  jurisdiction  beyond  peradventure 
of  a  doubt  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
The  bill  was  referrec'  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.     Our   distinguished   Parlia- 


mentarian knows  his  business.  He  said 
we  have  authority  and  we  acted  with 
dispatch.  I  do  not  object  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  tak- 
ing into  consideration  all  attorneys 
everywhere  That  is  the  proper  thing 
to  do.  But  how  long  are  we  going  to 
waif  We  are  told  it  is  coming  tomor- 
row When  tomorrow  comes,  we  are 
told  It  IS  coming  the  tomorrow  after  that 

Mr  Chairman.  I  remember  the  line  m 
Don  Quixote.  Cervantes  has  Don  Quix- 
ote say  'By  the  street  of  bye  and  bye  you 
finally  reach  the  house  of  never." 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  long  are  we  po- 
int: to  wait  until  these  lawyers  in  the  de- 
partment's get  justice  so  they  can  ade- 
quately and  efficiently  represent  the 
Government?  We  have  a  bill  before  us 
at  least  for  the  Department 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  can  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  I  can  give  him  an 
answer,  but  I  cannot  give  him  under- 
."^landing 

Mr   GROSS 
tleman  could 

Mr   CELLER 
from   Iowa    and 
House  that  it  is 


I  do  not  think  the  gen- 


I  say  to  the  gentleman 
other  Members  of  tlie 
high  time  that  we  took 
time  by  the  forelock,  as  it  were,  and  gave 
relief  at  least  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Not  only  does  the  Department  of 
Justice  act  as  the  Government  s  lawyer 
in  claims  apamst  and  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  but.  more  important  still, 
the  Department  is  the  chief  law-enforce- 
ment agency  of  the  Grovernment. 

As  such  it  IS  responsible  for  investi- 
gating alleged  violations  of  law  and  pros- 
ecuting wrongdoers  Tliis  includes  crim- 
inal cases,  internal  security  cases,  and 
antitrust  matters,  both  civil  and  crim- 
inal. 

To  perform  these  fundamental  respon- 
sibilities the  Department  employs  for  the 
entire  United  States  about  1.700  lawyers. 
Of  these  over  700  are  in  the  OfBce  of  the 
US  Attorneys  The  Justice  Department 
lawyers,  with  the  exception  of  those  in 
the  Office  of  US  Attorneys— that  is, 
those  in  the  field — are  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  Classification  Act.  This  pro- 
vides a  rigid  scale  of  pay  under  which  the 
lawyers  start  at  $5,355  and  go  to  $15,030 
a  year,  excluding  supergrades.  and  only 
a  minu.'^cule  number  of  these  in  the 
supergrades  get  between  $15,030  and 
$18500 

Tlie  Department  has  only  a  total  of  42 
supergrade  positions  The  U.S.  attorney 
IS  paid  not  le.ss  than  $12,000  nor  more 
than  $20,000.  We  do  not  touch  that  pro- 
vi.sion  Assistant  U.S.  attorneys  now 
may  receive  not  more  than  $15,000 

What  does  this  mean  in  terms  of  the 
ability  of  the  Department  to  recruit  and 
to  hold  and  retain  lawyers  of  the  qual- 
ity which  you  and  I  would  demand  to 
represent  us  in  matters  as  important  a.s 
those  I  have  ju.^t  disclosed  to  you?  It 
means  serious  problems  Day  in  and  day 
out  our  Government  lawyei-s  succes.sful- 
ly  oppose  attorneys  who  earn  anywhere 
from  10  to  a  dozen  or  20  times  as  much 
as  our  Government  attorneys  do  for  the 
same  work. 

In  a  competitive  society  such  as  ours 
why  should  the  Department  of  Justice 


lawyers  stay  on?  For  what  purpose? 
What  IS  the  inducement?  The  answer 
is.  Their  loyal  sense  of  public  service. 
But  a  man  ought  not  to  be  harshly  pe- 
nalized because  he  is  public  spirited. 
Unfortunately,  the  Government  cannot 
expect  to  compete  in  terms  of  compen- 
.'^ation  with  private  practice,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment can  sufficiently  ease  the  burden 
for  the  able,  public-spirited  lawyer  so 
that  he  no  longer  must  leave  the  De- 
partment to  meet  the  educational  and 
other  financial  demands  of  his  family 

This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of 
another  aspect  of  the  pay  structure  for 
lawyers.  Under  the  pre.sent  syst.em  pay 
raises  normally  depend  simply  upon 
survival.  The  Department  of  Justice  is 
of  the  view,  and  I  share  that  view,  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  Department,  as  well 
as  its  morale,  would  be  greatly  benefited 
if  merit  could  be  recognized  and  re- 
warded. One  of  the  most  effective  ways 
to  do  this  is  through  the  old-fashioned 
pay  raise,  .something  which  is  impo.s- 
sible  under  present  conditions  as  far  as 
the  attorneys  are  concerned  at  home  base 
in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

What  do  we  propose  to  do  about  it? 
This  bill  which  is  before  us  this  after- 
noon would  give  the  Department  au- 
t horny  it  needs  to  meet  the.se  problems. 
Tins  additional  authority  is  not  great 
nor  is  it  authority  which  is  new  to  the 
Department  of  Justice.  It  merely  iii- 
volves  the  extension  to  Department  of 
Justice  lawyers  generally  of  the  existing 
practice  in  respect  to  U.S  attorneys 
and  their  assistants  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country. 

Under  section  508.  title  28."  United 
States  Code,  the  Attorney  General  has 
the  authority  now  to  fix  the  salaries  of 
lawyers  m  the  offices  of  the  U.S.  attor- 
neys at  an  amoimt  not  to  exceed  $15,000 
a  year  This  bill  would  plac.e  assistant 
U.S.  attorneys  and  all  other  lawyers  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  under  the 
same  section  in.sofar  a?  their  pay  is  con- 
cerned. It  would  also  increase  the 
maximtmi  from  $15,000  to  $19,000.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  rea.sonable  solution  to  the 
Department's  personnel  problems.  First, 
It  will  provide  the  flexibility  in  the  salary 
range  necessary  to  continue  recruiting 
first-rate  people.  Second,  it  will  stimu- 
late efficiency  by  permitting  merited  pay 
increases.  Third,  it  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  more  public-spirited,  expe- 
rienced lawyers  to  resist  the  blandish- 
ments of  private  practice. 

There  are  those  who  have  voiced  their 
opposition  to  this  bill,  like  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kansas  and  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
on   the  ground   that  it   applies  only  to 
lawyers  in  the  Department  of  Justice.    I 
ask  those  of  you  who  have  taken  this 
position,    is    it    reasonable    to    deny    to 
lawyers   m   the   E>epartment   of   Justice 
that   which    you    accept   as  correct   in 
principle  simply  because  the  bill  is  not 
of  universal   application?     May  I  sug- 
gest that  the  effective  way  to  bring  about 
similar  treatment  for  lawyers  in  other 
departments  and  agencies  is  to  pass  this 
bill  and  then  seek  additional  legislation. 
I  fully  share  the  view  that  the  Depart- 
ment does  not  have  a  monopoly  on  legal 
talent  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
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states,  and  I  shall  support  any  legisla- 
tion which  would  provide  siinilar  treat- 
ment for  lawyers  in  other  departments 
and  agencies. 

The  Senate  has  already  approved  this 
bill.  I  ask  the  House  to  do  likewise.  The 
bill  is  the  result  of  recommendations,  as 
has  been  stated  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCtjlloch], 
by  this  administration  and  by  the 
previous  administration.  It  thus  has  bi- 
partisan support. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  1. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SCHERJER.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a 
few  minutes  ago  while  the  dLstinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary was  explaining  this  bill  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  asked  him  to 
yield.  I  was  appalled  at  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  when 
he  told  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
he  could  give  him  the  answer  but  not 
understanding. 

Let  me  say  that  during  the  years  I 
have  been  in  the  House  I  know  of  no 
Member  of  the  House  who  is  more  in- 
formed on  the  day-to-day  legislation 
that  comes  before  this  House  than  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  Just  yesterday 
morning  he  talked  to  me  about  a  bill 
that  came  out  of  our  committee,  and 
he  had  more  understanding  about  that 
bill  than  most  members  of  our  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  his  kind  comment.  I,  too, 
was  more  than  surprised  to  hear  the 
response  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler]  when  he  said,  "I  can 
give  the  gentleman  an  answer  but  I  can- 
not give  him  understanding."  I  doubt 
that  he  could  give  me  either  one.  Since 
he  has  made  a  personal  reference  to  me, 
and  arrogated  all  virtues  to  himself.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  him  as  a  charter 
member  of  the  5-H  Club,  "Hell,  how  he 
hates  himself." 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  6242  is  bad 
legislation.  I  point  out  that  when  the 
casual  hearing  was  held  on  this  bill  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  Committee  on  June  16. 
1961,  neither  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Mr.  John  Macy.  nor 
any  other  member  or  representative  of 
the  Commission  was  called  to  testify. 

Four  days  later,  on  June  20,  this  year, 
Mr.  Macy,  appearing  before  the  Man- 
power Utilization  Subcommittee,  which 
is  considering  requests  for  additional 
supergrade  jobs  in  Government,  made 
the  following  comment  in  reply  to  my 
questionmg : 

Mr.  GROS.S.  What  part  d:d  V'.u,  Mr.  Macy. 
or  the  Ci\il  Service  Commi--.sion,  pUy  in 
preparing  this  hill  that  went  to  tlie  Judiciary 
Committee  which  will  give,  if  approved,  the 
Attorney  General  the  right  to  fi.x  the  salaries 
of  800  Classificatioii  Act  einployecs  in  the 
Department  of  Justice? 

Mr.  M.\cY.  The  Commission  hid  no  pnrt  in 
this. 

It  is  incredible.  Mr.  Chairman  that 
not  a  single  representative  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  an  agency  of  Gov- 


ernment most  vitally  interested  in  the 
ramifications  of  this  bill,  was  summcmed 
to  present  testimony  as  to  the  violence 
this  wiU  do  to  pay  schedules  in  the  civil 
service  system.  The  Deputy  Attorney 
General,  Mr.  Byron  R.  White,  in  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  apparently  made  three  points 
as  his  reasons  for  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  H.R.  6242. 

The  first  reason  was  that  since  liie  Ai- 
tomey  General  fixes  the  .salaries  of  at- 
torneys in  the  field,  he  should  be  given 
the  same  authority  with  respect  to  the 
800  or  more  attorneys  in  the  Dcpartme:.t 
of  Justice  in  Washmeton.  DC.  It  1.5 
scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  point  out 
that  attorneys  in  the  field  are  generally 
regarded    as    political   appointees. 

We  have  today  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment some  7,000  attorneys  of  whom  only 
1.100  are  in  the  Justice  Department.  If 
the  Attorney  General  is  to  be  handed 
the  untrammeled  authority  to  pay  more 
than  800  attorneys  in  his  Department  up 
to  $19,000  a  year,  what  will  the  aruswrr 
be  to  the  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  our  Government  when  they  d''- 
mand  equal  authority  to  treat  with  6.000 
to  7.000  other  attorneys  that  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government  ■* 

The  second  point  made  by  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  was  to  the  efTect  that 
the  civil  service  rules  and  re^rulations  are 
much  too  rigid.  That  contention,  if 
nothincr  else,  should  have  prompted  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  before  it 
ended  its  hearincjs,  to  call  in  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for 
his  views.  Or  is  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee satisfied  to  be  the  tail  of  the  kite 
that  the  Attorney  General  wants  to  fly 
so  hisrh  in  the  matter  of  delegated  au- 
thority with  reference  to  salaries  in  his 
Department? 

Mr.  Chairman,  only  recently  we  cele- 
brated the  75th  anniversary  of  the  civil 
service.  Through  all  these  years,  there 
have  been  many  Attorneys  General  and 
many  Deputy  Attorneys  General.  Some- 
how they  were  able  to  operate  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  on  the  basis  of  Uie 
career  civil  service  system. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  pres- 
ent Attorney  General  and  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  with  all  of  their  7 
months  of  experience  in  their  jobs,  con- 
sider themselves  better  able  to  operate 
the  career  civil  service  system  than  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  itself. 

The  Deputy  Attorney  General  says  his 
Department  now  has  supergrades,  but 
that  these  are  used  for  supervLsory  posi- 
tions. The  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
repeatedly  advised  our  committee  that  it 
is  the  job  content  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  job  tliat  determines  the  grade 
classification  and  not  the  number  of  peo- 
ple being  supervised. 

I  have  no  doubt  if  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  attorneys  wliose  jobs  warrant 
the  pay  of  supcrL;rades  tliat  a  reasonable 
number  will  be  made  available.  [ 

The  third  reason  given  by  Mr.  White 
for  this  propo.-^ed  legislation  is  that  tihe 
Department  of  Justice  is  losing  its  e|n- 
ployees  and  is  unable  to  recruit  thepi. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  hear  that  stoi-y  fnjm 
almost  every  witness  who  appears  before 
our  committee,  year  in,  year  out.    I  pm 


completely  and  thoroughly  convinced 
tiiat  the  turnover  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  which,  incidentally  is  less  than 
it  is  in  other  departments,  in  no  way 
warrants  the  kind  of  open-door  legisla- 
tion that  H  R.  6242  provides. 

I  cannot  support  legislation  which 
would  give  to  the  Attorney  General  the 
authority  to  pay  any  one  or  all  of  more 
than  800  employees  up  to  $19,000  a  year. 

This  proposed  legislation.  Mr  Chair- 
man, is  unnecessaiT  '^he  Attorney 
General  can  come  to  our  committee,  as 
do  the  other  agencies  and  departments 
of  Government,  and  make  his  case  for  a 
rea.sonable  number  of  .supergrades.  and 
as  the  chairman  of  our  .'^ubcommitt'^e 
says,  he  will  get  a  reasonable  numb*)-, 
if  he  shows  a  need  for  them 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time 

Mr.  WILLLS  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr  Morri.son]. 

Mr  MORRISON.  Mr  Chairman,  and 
members  of  the  committee.  I  have  a 
copy  of  a  letter  here  under  the  lett<^rhead 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Repre.sentatives.  Washington. 
DC.    It  is  dated  April  15,  1961 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

April  15,  1961 
In    re   H  R.    6242,   to   amend   section    508   of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
attorneys'  salaries 
Hon.  John  W    M.\ct, 

C>iairman,    U.S.    Civtl    Service    Commission, 
Wciihington.  D.C. 
Dkab  Sir;  Enclosed  herewith  are  copies  of 
the  captioned  bill  pending  before  this  com- 
mittee. 

I  shall  appreciate  your  furnishing  the  com- 
mittee with  an  expression  of  your  views  on 
the  proposed  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Emamukl  CE2.LEB.  Chairman. 

Now.  on  April  17,  2  days  later,  the 
chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  received  this  letter  from  the 
U.S   Civil  Service  Commission: 

Hon      EMANrTEL     Cn,l.ER, 

Chairman.   Cornrnittee   on    the    Judiciary, 
Iinu.%e  of  Representative!^. 

Dear  Mr.  Chaiilm.an:  Receipt  is  Ri^knowl- 
edged  of  your  letter  requesting  the  Civil 
Service  Comn^issiona  views  with  respect  to 
H.R.  6:^42. 

We  will  be  glad  to  comply  wiiH  your  re- 
quest for  a  statement  of  our  views  on  this 
proposed  legislation. 

Our  report,  which  must  first  be  submitted 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  determina- 
tion of  the  quf^tlon  whether  this  projMJsed 
legislation  is  In  accord  with  the  financial 
and  administrative  program  of  the  President, 
wili  be  prepared  and  forwarded  to  you  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

For  the  Commission: 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mart  V.  We.nzel. 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Commissioners. 

So.  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
Chairman  was  notified.  He  had  ample 
time  to  make  any  remarks  that  he 
wanted  to  or  send  in  any  report  that  he 
wanted  to  concerning  this  legLslation. 
and  up  to  the  present  time.  I  under- 
stand, he  has  not  chosen  to  so  do  But, 
he  had  notification  and  ample  opportu- 
nity and  ample  time  in  which  to  do  it. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia   I  Mr.  BroyhillL 
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Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
some  of  the  remarks  seem  to  be  overly 
repetitious  of  some  statements  that  have 
been  made  before.  I  hope  it  will  serve 
to  emphasize  the  importance,  if  not  the 
seriousness,  of  the  problem  that  will  be 
imposed  upon  us  if  this  legislation 
passes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.^e  in  opposition  to 
H  R  6242  I  am  opposed  to  this  leeisla- 
tion  because  I  believe  it  will  undermine 
the  career  civil  service  structure  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  my  honor 
and  pleasure  to  have  as  many,  if  not 
more,  Federal  employees  as  my  constit- 
uents as  any  other  Member  of  this  body. 
That  fact.  Mr  Chairman,  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  a^ked.  when  I  came  to 
Congress  in  1952,  to  be  placed  on  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Furthermore.  I  am  vitally  interested 
in  protecting  the  career  civil  service  and 
in  my  opinion  the  bill  before  us  today 
will  not  serve  to  stren^jthen  but  to 
weaken  the  civil  service  system 

One  outstandinf;  reason  for  my  belief 
that  this  bill  will  weaken  the  civil  service 
for  all  career  employees  is  this — that  one 
occupational  group  of  Federal  employees 
in  one  agency,  namely  the  Department 
of  Justice,  are  to  be  given  a  form  of  pref- 
erential treatment.  This  bill  will  allow 
a  department  head:  namely,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  to  pay  any  salary  that  he  so 
desires  up  to  $19,000  to  any  attorney  that 
he  wishes  to  employ.  Let  me  direct  your 
att.ention  to  another  feature  of  this  bill — 
a  man  can  be  hired  as  an  attorney  but 
he  can  work  at  any  job  which  the  head 
of  the  department  will  direct  him  so 
to  do. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  this  bill  pives 
preferential  treatment  to  some  850  at- 
torneys in  the  Justice  Department,  how- 
ever, there  are  some  2.000  other  attorneys 
in  other  departments  and  agencies  in 
the  Federal  Government  Are  we  in  turn 
to  give  these  career  employees  the  same 
salary  consideration?  If  the  Congress 
lets  the  bars  down  on  this  group  then 
what  about  comptrollers  in  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies?  The  question  con- 
tinues for  any  number  of  operations 
found  in  our  Government 

This  in  summary.  Mr.  Chairman, 
means  that  this  bill  serves  as  an  open- 
ing wedge  to  erode  the  fundamental  fea- 
tures of  the  career  civil  .service  and  at 
the  same  time  take  from  Congress  its 
control  over  the  salaries  and  standards 
of  Its  employees. 

The  enactment  of  H  R.  6242  to  cover 
a  minority  of  employees  in  an  occupa- 
tional category  and  in  a  smgle  depart- 
ment would  set  a  highly  undesirable 
precedent  in  Federal  pay  legislation,  par- 
ticularly at  a  time  when  the  many  diver- 
gent pay  systems  of  the  Government  are 
being  viewed  rather  critically. 

The  difficulties  in  recruiting  and  re- 
taining a  highly  qualified  Federal  work 
force  is  by  no  means  a  problem  affecting 
only  attorneys  in  the  Department  of 
Justice:  it  applies  to  many  other  very 
important  areas  of  the  Governments 
activities. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is  bad  legislation 
and  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan    I  Mr     Johansen], 


Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  bill,  aiid  I  speak 
as  a  member  of  the  Manpower  Utilization 
Subcommitt.ee.  I  should  like  first  of  all. 
in  view  of  the  references  that  have  been 
made  to  the  Civil  Service  Commi.ssion 
and  to  Chairman  Macy,  to  say  that  my 
Rood  friend  and  colleague  on  the  Post 
Office  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Morrison!,  seems  to 
place  Chairman  Macy  under  .some  very 
unpleasant  alternatives  I  happen  to  re- 
gard Chan-man  Macy  very  highly,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  propositions  stated, 
place  Mr.  Macy  in  an  unenviable  light  I 
cite  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Macy  m  answer 
to  a  Question  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  I  in  our  subcommittee 
whether  he  had  any  part  in  drafting  this 
lepislalion,  and  Mr.  Macy  answered  that 
he  had  none.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
asked  Mr.  Macy  whether  he  appeared  as 
a  witness  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee with  respect  to  this  lepislation.  and 
he  indicated  not.  and  then  further  in 
response  to  questions  as  to  his  judgment 
with  re-spect  to  this  bill.  Mr.  Macy  said 
T  have  no  comment  on  that,"  and  vei->- 
emphatically  indicated  that  he  did  not 
want  to  discuss  it. 

The  statements  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  seem  to  indicate 
either  that  Mr  Macy  was  derelict  in  his 
duty  or  that  he  did  not  want  to  subscribe 
to  the  principles  of  the  legislation,  and 
was  very  reluctant  to  take  a  position  in 
favor  of  a  bill  desired  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  things  in  which  I  agree  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  is  his  statement 
that  this  is  indeed  a  simple  bill.  It  is 
simple  in  what#it  will  do.  it  is  simple  in 
the  fact  that  it  will  clearly  cause  a  large 
breach  in  the  dike  that  the  Congress  and 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee and  the  Manpower  Utilization  Sub- 
committee have  sought  to  raise  against 
unlimited  and  uncontrolled  increase  in 
the  number  of  supergrades.  There  has. 
of  course,  been  this  effort  made  under 
both  administrations,  by  the  executive 
branch,  who  have  advocated  precisely 
that.  The  very  point  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  already  stated  in  this  debate 
that  when  they  come  in  with  a  similar 
proposal  to  take  off  the  brakes  and  re- 
move the  checks  with  respect  to  attor- 
neys in  other  departments  he  will  favor 
that  and  will  support  it.  But  the  ques- 
tion IS.  why  should  we  not  then  do  the 
.same  for  the  medical  men.  why  not  do 
the  same  for  the  scientists,  the  engineers, 
the  educators''  Why  not  do  the  same  for 
professional  administrators,  lest  we  be 
accu.sed  of  discriminating''  Why  draw 
the  line? 

The  i.ssue  which  is  proposed  is  not  only 
a  procedural  issue  with  respect  to  the 
responsibilities  and  prerogatives  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  its 
subcommittee,  but  the  issue  that  is  at 
stake  here  is  whether  we  are  going  to 
capitulate  to  this  removal  of  restraints 
on  supergrades.  thereby  doing  by  in- 
direction what  we  have  refused  to  do 
openly  and  directly. 

In  this  connection  I  call  attention  to 
one  final  consideration.     When  Chair- 


man Macy  was  before  the  subcommittee 
I  asked  him: 
Does  this  bin — 

Referring  to  the  bill  now  before  this 
committee — 

provide  for  or  maintain  any  limit  on  the 
number  of  these  attorneys  that  may  be 
hired? 

And  implicit  in  that  question  was  also 
"may  be  promoted." 
Mr.  Macy's  answer: 
No,  sir. 

My  next  question  was:  "It  is  carte 
blanche." 

Mr    Macy.  It  is  without  limit^ition. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  this  is  a  very  simple  bill — it 
IS  simple  in  the  damage  that  it  proposes 
to  do  to  the  existing  system  of  restraints. 

Mr.  WILLIS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  mmute.s 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  favor  of  this 
legislation.  Two  points  are  raised  or 
inferred  in  connection  v.ith  this  bill. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary:  and  the  second,  of  course,  in- 
volves the  merits  of  the  proposal.  We 
have  heard  inferences  and  statements 
that  the  House  Judiciary  Ctimmittec  has 
no  jurisdiction  over  this  legislation  and 
that  properly  it  should  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

The  Hou.se  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary has  jurisdiction  over  the  judicial 
and  legal  branches  of  our  Government. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  our  committee 
has  acted  on  bills  having  to  do  with 
salary  raises. 

I  remember  just  a  couple  of  years  ago 
my  own  Subcommittee  on  Patents  and 
Copyrights  brought  out  a  bill  to  raise  the 
salaries  of  examiners  and  later  to  raise 
the  salaries  of  members  of  the  Board 
of  Patent  Appeals.  The  same  argument 
was  made  on  the  floor,  but  the  House 
resolved  it  and  the  salary-raise  bills  were 
enacted  by  this  body  Moreover,  the  bill 
before  us  was  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  by  the  Par- 
liamentarian of  this  House  I  would  not 
call  Lew  Deschler  a  high  employee  of 
this  House:  I  would  call  him  a  member 
of  this  body  because  he  has  been  with 
us  so  long  under  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  administrations.  He  has 
made  that  ruling,  and  that  is  the  end 
of  it  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  much  merit  m 
connection  with  the  reference  to  lack  of 
jurisdiction. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  with  refer- 
ence to  statements  made  here  that  this 
sets  a  bad  precedent  in  that  only  some 
employees  of  the  Government  are  being 
taken  care  of.  I  see  that  these  state- 
ments are  being  made  by  members  of  the 
committee  that  has  primary  jurisdiction 
in  the  general  field  of  Government 
employment.  I  say  let  them  come  for- 
ward with  appropriate  salary  raises 
affecting  appropriate  people,  whether 
they  are  doctors,  educators,  or  anybody 
else  who  deserves  a  raise. 

This  category  of  employees — lawyers — 
happens  to  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
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of  our  committee.  We  think  they  are 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  bill. 

In  passing,  let  me  say  this  bill  was 
r.dopted  by  the  other  body.  What  com- 
mittee handled  it?  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  handled  it,  just  like 
tlie  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
in  this  body  is  handling  it. 

So  let  U.S  get  down  to  the  merits  of 
the  bill  and  not  draw  any  kind  of  in- 
ferences about  a  jurisdictional  fight.  If 
liiere  are  merits  in  the  statements  that 
other  employees  ought  to  be  considered, 
let  the  committee  having  jurisdiction 
come  forward  with  proposals,  and  we 
will  act  on  them  on  tlieir  merits. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  the  r:;nking  Republican  member 
of  the  committee,  say  that  he  supports 
this  bill.  I  was  glad  to  hear  him  say 
that  becaiL'e  it  is  correct  that  identical 
and  similar  proposals  were  advanced  by 
Attorney  General  Brownell,  by  Attorney 
General  Rogers,  and  by  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Walsh. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  engage 
in  personalities.  But  I  would  say  that 
the  inference  of  gagging  here  seems  to 
me  to  be  so  out  of  place.  Who  is  gag- 
ging whom?  I  am  not  seeking  to  gag 
or  impose  my  ideas  on  anybody  in  this 
House.  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  to 
infer  that  the  present  Attorney  General 
is  gagging  someone  connected  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  because  the 
position  now  taken  by  the  present  At- 
torney General  was  the  one  taken  by  his 
two  former  predecessors.  I  supported 
them  at  that  time,  and  I  support  Mr. 
Kennedy  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  the  responsibility  to  admin- 
ister evenhanded  justice  in  this  grand 
country  of  ours.  We  know  that  the 
high-class  lawyers  we  are  talking  about 
are  importuned  every  day  to  leave  their 
positions  because  of  higher  pay. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Yes;  I  gladly  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana,  I  believe,  made 
the  observation  that  the  previous  Attor- 
neys General  had  also  supported  com- 
parable legislation? 

Mr.  WILLIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  Rules  Committee 
w  as  advised  that  a  bill  to  that  effect  had 
never  been  introduced  in  the  Congress. 
So,  actually,  this  question  has  never  been 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  before, 
has  it? 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  that 
statement 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  do  know,  because  it 
was  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr.  McCi-LLocH]  that  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Brownell,  Attorney  General  Rogers, 
and  Mr.  Walsh,  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General,  asked  for  or  wanted  legislation 
of  this  type. 

Mr.  Chairman,  insofar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, and  I  speak  only  for  myself  and 
not  for  Mr.  Celler  or  anybody  else,  I 
was  in  favor  of  their  position  at  the 
time.  Because  the  legislation  did  not 
come  on  the  floor  of  the  House  at  that 
time  does  not  have  any  influence  on  my 
position.     I  have  taken  the  position  for 


a  long  time  that  tlicse  lawyers  are  en- 
titled to  this  salary  raise.  As  I  said 
earlier,  they  are  asked  every  day  to  de- 
part from  their  present  posts  and  go  to 
private  industry  at  even  higher  and 
higher  salaries. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  mii,'ht  add  to  what 
the  gentleman  l:as  lu.st  said  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  the  former  ad- 
ministration communicated  with  me  with 
respect  to  legislation  of  this  sort.  As  I 
listened  to  them.  I  felt  that  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned  it  was  necessary,  and  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  I  feel  that  way 
now.  I  felt  that  way  about  it  at  the 
time,  and  I  do  not  find  myself  in  any  dif- 
ferent position  at  this  time.  I  expect 
to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  kind  observation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  good  lawyers  are  hard 
to  come  by.  We  are  now  talking  about 
lawyers  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
charged  with  important  responsibilities 
and  other  problems  affecting  our  Gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Chairman,  almost  any 
lawyer  can  win  a  perfect  case.  Almost 
any  doctor  can  treat  a  minor  illness. 
But  the  test  of  a  good  lawyer  is  to  win 
a  tough  case.  The  test  of  a  good  doc- 
tor is  to  treat  and  cure  someone  des- 
peratx?ly  ill. 

I  would  feel  .safer  to  have  all  cases 
tried  by  good  lawyers.  I  take  the  posi- 
tion that  this  bill,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
is  a  challenge  to  the  present  adminis- 
tration. It  is  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  want  to  give  it  the  tools  to  do 
the  job  properly.  I  do  not  want  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States 
under  a  Democratic  regime  or  a  Re- 
publican regime  to  come  here  later  and 
have  any  excuse  for  not  fighting  cases 
properly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  earlier,  any 
lawyer  can  win  a  perfect  case.  That  is 
not  the  kind  of  lawyers  we  need.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  the  people  in  ordinary 
day-to-day  life  would  only  sit  down  to- 
gether, they  could  probably  solve  80  per- 
cent of  their  petty  quarrels  and  boundary 
suits,  as  well  as  family  disputes.  Also, 
if  we  human  beings  would  suffer  minor 
aches  and  pains  we  would  not  have  to 
consult  doctors  in  most  cases.  But  I  am 
talking  about  20  percent  of  the  cases 
and  the  20  percent  of  the  cases  in  which 
you  need  a  real  lawyer  to  face  real 
lawyers  in  private  practice. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   WILLIS.    I  am  delighted  to  Jield. 

Mr.  BONNER  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  be  kind  enough  to  desig- 
nate the  type  of  lawyer  or  the  groTiip  of 
lawyers  this  bill  would  affect? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  bill  on  its  face  ap- 
plies to  all  lawyers  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  necessarily  so.  However,  the 
evidence  is,  and  the  written  statetnent 
of  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  that  is 
in  the  record  is,  that  it  will  invoh'c — I 
do  not  know  what  the  percentage  is  of 
the  total,  and  I  wonder  if  my  chairman 
could  supply  the  e.xact  figure. 


Mr.  BONNER.  Are  these  the  district 
attorneys';' 

Mr.  WILLIS.  This  affects  U.S.  attor- 
neys, district  attorneys,  assistant  district 
attorneys,  assistant  attorneys  general, 
and  other  lawyers  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.      • 

Mr.  CELLER.  Although  all  Justice 
Department  lawyers  are  eligible,  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  informs  us 
that  only  about  100  in  the  Department, 
including  present  supx-rgrades,  would 
receive  compensation  in  excess  of  grade 
15  at  the  end  of  the  next  5  years.  In  the 
lower  pay  scales  the  compensation  of 
only  a  relatively  small  number  of  attor- 
nevs  will  be  affected 

Mr.  WILLIS.  That  is  what  I  say.  We- 
are  talkmg  about  topnotch  lawyers. 
This  involves  a  salary  raise  of  some- 
thing like  S4.000  a  year  for  some  of  those 
now  in  the  upper  grades.  We  are  not 
talking  about  hiring  lawyers  for  $19,000. 
We  are  talking  about  permitting  an  in- 
crease of  up  to  $4,000  a  year  for,  accord- 
ing to  my  chairnian.  for  some  topnotch 
lawyers  in  our  Government  and  for  ex- 
ceptional lawyers  now  in  lower  grades. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  IMr    HnrFM.\.Nl. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  some  amazing  things  have 
happened  in  the  last  year.  One  was  the 
trip  into  space.  Another  tlie  journey  of 
the  man  who  went  around  the  world 
just  a  few  days  ago  and  came  back  safely. 
But  to  me  the  mo.st  amazing  thing  of 
all  has  been  the  discovery  by  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  of 
how  much  good  there  was  in  the  Eisen- 
hower adminLstration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  Committee  is 
not  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
is  sustained.  The  Committee  will  please 
be  in  order.  The  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan. Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  I  was 
wondering  a  little  while  ago  Ahen  no  one 
seemed  to  be  addressing  the  Chair  if  we 
had  a  Chainnan.  I  went  up,  looked,  and 
he  was  there.  So  I  was  waiting  just  now 
for  the  Chairman  to  recognize  me.  Of 
late  House  and  Committee  Members 
seem  to  have  forgotten  we  have  rules. 
I  do  recall  that  years  ago  it  was  custom- 
ary for  Members,  whether  we  were  in  the 
House  or  in  Committee,  to  address  the 
presiding  ofBcer.  The  practice  was  a 
courtesy,  contributed  to  good  order  and 
we  avoided  talking  back  and  forth.  But 
I  guess  we  will  just  go  back  to  the  old, 
old  way  of  a  town  meeting  when  every- 
body talks  at  once. 

What  I  was  trying  to  say  is  thLs.  I  was 
describing  my  amazement  or  calling  at- 
tention to  our  friends  on  the  other  side 
who  have  recently  di.scovered  that  Ike 
was  all  right  m  many  respects.  That  is. 
when  they  want  to  cite  him  as  authority 
for  something  they  wanted.  I  was  a  lit- 
tle slow  in  picking  that  up.  I  did  not 
discover  that  he  was  a  Republican  until 
toward  the  end.  and  I  did  not  know  how 
good  he  was  until  now  when  practically 
every  bill  on  which  there  is  a  controversy 
comes  up  they  say,  "Eisenhower  sup- 
ported this  plan.    Eisenhower  said  this." 
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Ike  said  it.  .'-o  it  is  all  right.  That  is 
their  present  attitude.  Too  bad  they  did 
not  realize  it  and  support  him  before 
election. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  was 
squawking  here  a  few  moments  ago.  if 
I  may  so  describe  his  eloquence,  that  they 
were  waiting,  for  this  kind  of  legislation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have  the  attention 
of  the  very  distinguished  and  all-know- 
ing gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler]? 

The  gentleman  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  waited  a  long,  long 
time,  for  a  bill  of  this  nature  and  then 
someone  said  that  Rogers,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  Attorney  General  Brownell — 
they  each  asked  for  this.  If  I  under- 
stood you  correctly,  you  are  complaining 
about  the  delay.  You  were  sitting  on  the 
bill.     Why  holler  about  that? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOP'FMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes,  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Why  did  vou  not  offer 
a  bill? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Me  offer 
a  bill?  You  had  several  bills  by  better 
men  than  I  ever  was  right  before  your 
committee.  You,  as  chairman,  stuck 
them  in  the  pigeonhole.  You  did  the 
same  thing  about  the  bill  for  additional 
judges.  Were  they  not  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary''  I  ask  my  col- 
league from  Michigan,  was  there  not  a 
bill  over  there  calling  for  new  judges? 
What  did  they  do?  The  gentleman  from 
New  York,  who  is  a  very  astute  politician, 
who  a.sscrts  he  knows  everything  about 
pontics  as  well  as  everything  else  that 
comes  before  the  House,  and  that  I  con- 
cede, he  muzzled  the  committee  and  kept 
both  bills  covered  up.  Why?  There  was 
nothing  political  about  it.  oh,  no,  he  just 
wanted  better  judges,  of  Democratic  be- 
lief, that  was  all  And  he  wanted  to  and 
did  wait  for  a  Democrat  President  and 
Attorney  General  to  make  the  appoint- 
ments. 

Who  did  they  select,  now^     Some  good 
judges  to  be  sure,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  KildayI.  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  MachrowiczI.  both 
capable,  and  with  their  appointment  no 
one  finds  fault.     I  made  a  mistake.     It  is 
not  the  only  one.     I  have  this  to  confess 
too.     When  the  President,  according  to 
the  press,  was  looking  around  for  an  At- 
torney General,   from   the   well  here   I 
made  a  suggestion,  due  to  my  youth  and 
lack  of  experience,  that  inasmuch  as  he 
could  trust  his  own  brother  Bobbie  and 
as  Bobbie  was  very  energetic  and  as  he 
had  been  able  to  pick  up  the  necessary 
votes  from  the  labor  bosses  and  get  his 
brother  counted  into  office  here.  I  sug- 
gested that  with  his  energy  and  ability 
properly   supervised    he    would   make   a 
good  Attorney  General,  and  assumed,  of 
course,  and  everyone  must  assume  as  do 
I.  that  he  was  and  would  continue  to  be 
just  as  honest  and  patriotic  as  I  thousht 
I  was.     As   each   of  us  thinks  he  is^    i 
thought,  and  I  was  mistaken  about  that, 
I  thought  he  would  pick  up  the  record 
which  was  made  before  the  committee 
of  which  he  was  counsel,  and  see  where 
Reuther  for   16   years  had  violated  the 
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laws  of  the  land,  and  possibly  when  he 
got  through  with  Hoffa.  if  he  ever  did  he 
would  give  Reuther  a  dose  of  that  same 
medicine,  but  I  have  been  disappomted. 
He  has  not  done  it.  I  expect  he  will  do 
it;  at  least  I  hope  he  will.  He  is  a  fine 
young  man.  In  some  ways  he  lacks  ex- 
perience, but  in  some  fields  he  has  plenty 
of  experience  and  has  demonstrated  his 
ability— that  is  especially  true  in  the 
political  arena— getting  votes. 

Here  is  a  statement  in  a  Wisconsin 
paper  that  shows  the  dangers  we  are 
sometimes  in  when  we  delegate  power. 
It  might  be  all  right  to  give  these  powers 
to  Bobbie  Kennedy,  but  he  cannot  exe- 
cute them.  He  assigns  tsome  jobs  to 
others  and  there  he  not  only  slips  but 
slides.  He  is  honest,  sincere,  and  pa- 
triotic, just  as  anyone  of  us,  even  as 
the  gentleman  from  California  sitting 
before  me,  and  whose  pohtical  theories 
I  cannot  accept.  Just  the  same,  he  is 
honest  but,  what  did  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral do?  He  turns  over  this  job  of  pick- 
ing men  to  hold  the  patronage  jobs  in 
Wisconsin  to  this  man  Corbin.  And  who 
is  Corbin?  The  Milwaukee  Journal  of 
August  24  tells  the  story.  Here  is  just 
one  little  paragraph: 

Workmg.  some  15  years  ago  for  Commu- 
nist causes  In  Wisconsin,  and  working  with 
such  Communists  as  Fred  Bassett  Blair, 
Emll  Costello.  Edmund  Bobrowlcz  and 
Harold  Chrlstoffel  (who  served  a  perjury 
term  In  Federal  prison  for  swearing  under 
oath  that  he  was  not  a  Communist)  and 
others. 

It  just  happens  that  I  know  something 
about  Harold  Christoffel  who  served  a 
perjury  term  in  Federal  prison  for 
swearing  under  oath  that  he  was  not  a 
Communist. 

I  remember  Christoffel,  because  I  re- 
call that  on  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor — it  was  7  years  from  the 
time  we  had  Christoffel  in  the  committee 
and  asked  him  whether  he  was  a  Com- 
munist, and  he  lied  about  it,  it  took  7 
years  and  two  trips  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  to  get  that  gentleman  in  jail. 

Now,  what  was  said  of  this  man  Cor- 
bin. with  a  record  not  quite  as  bad  as 
Christoffel?  Bobbie  has  selected  him  to 
pick  the  folks  to  put  in  pohtical  jobs  in 
WLsconsin.  Bobbie  is  making  a  mistake. 
I  thought  some  of  those  who  are  his 
good  friends  would  suggest  to  Bobbie 
that  as  long  as  he  delegates  this  power 
to  someone  he  give  it  to  someone  that 
has  not  been  working  for  the  Com- 
mtmists,  because  it  is  my  tmderstanding 
that  we  are  fighting  communism.  We 
have  been  appropriating  biUions  of  dol- 
lars on  the  theory  we  are  going  to  resist 
communism — but  Bobbie  is  taking  a 
Sociahst.  one  who  has  worked  with  Com- 
mmiists  over  the  years  and  letting  him 
hand  out  political  jobs.  Read  what  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin 1  Mr.  Laird  1 ,  put  in  the  Record  earlier 
today. 

Our  colleague  sent  the  following  wire 
to  Attorney  Genei'Kl  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
today : 

In  the  Thursday.  Augtist  24.  1961.  front 
page  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  there  ap- 
peared a  story  under  the  heading,  "Many 
Are  Wondering  What  of  Corbin  s  Past — 
Democrats  Aid  for  Patro/iage  Worked  Here 
With  Reds."     In  the  story  you  are  reported 


to    have    been    the    '■political    spon&.r    ar.d 
patron-   of  Paul   Corbin.     I  direct   your   at- 
tention  to  this  article   and  respectfully   ask 
your  immediate  replv  and  clarification" 
Sincerely. 

-Mei  vin  R    Laird 
.Vf-"ibfT  of  Congress. 

If  we  are  to  pcnmt  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, no  matter  how  patriotic,  no  matter 
how  desirous  he  may  be  of  doinc  the 
right  thing— to  let  a  man  like  Corbin 
hand  out  pohtical  plums— well,  a  terrific 
mistake  was  made,  due  to  his  inex- 
perience, his  youth,  and  to  his  associa- 
tion with  Walter  Reuther.  workmL-  with 
Gus  SchoUe  and  some  of  those  politicians 
in  Michigan  who  took  over  our  State 
and  who  received  some  of  their  educa- 
tion, as  did  Walter  Reuther  for  a  vear  or 
two  in  Russia;  ,scmc  of  that  education 
they  got  abroad  seem.s  to  have  stuck 
with  Walter. 

In  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 

87.  No.  10,  A142-A144.  you  will  find  a 
statement  by  a  fornv?r  Member.  Jud'ie 
Cox.  which  carries  the  letter  from  Vic 
and  Walt,  telling  Detroit  to  •'carry  on  the 
flt'ht  for  a  Soviet  America."  I  am  sure 
Robert  Kennedy.  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  is  not  in  svmpathy 
with  that  at  all.  His  brother,  the  Presi- 
dent, is  a.sking  for  billions,  calling  up  the 
Reserves,  drafting  young  men  to  fipht, 
if  necessary,  Soviet  Ru.^sia  and  commu- 
nism on  every  front.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  a  fine  young  man  and  he  will  learn. 
But  politicians  are  just  sneaking  up  on 
his  blind  side  and  once  more  it  points  out 
to  us  the  danger  of  delegating  power  like 
this  to  anyone.  Tins  bill  should  be  de- 
feated. That  will  take  temptation  out  of 
Bobbie's  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa IMr  EdmondsonI. 

Mr  EDMONDSON,  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  not  only  in  support  of  this  bill,  but 
also  to  address  a  question  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  JudiciaiT- 
I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  chairman 
if  the  attorneys  in  responsible  positions 
such  as  those  responsible  for  antitrust 
prosecutions  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  those  responsible  for  the  trial 
of  the  multimillion-dollar  Indian  claims 
cases  would  be  among  those  attorneys 
who  would  be  eligible  for  increases  in 
compen.'^ation,  if  they  are  qualified  under 
this  bill? 

Mr.  CELLER     They  would  be  elicible. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr  Chairman.  I 
think  this  definitely  outlines  two  of  the 
many  fields  in  which  we  need  to  ret 
the  most  competent  qualified  people  that 
the  Goternment  can  get.  These  attor- 
neys are  dealing  with  ca.ses  involving 
tremendous  liabilities  in  antitrust  cases 
and  are  dealing  in  tenns  of  tremendous 
potential  Government  liabihty  m  the  In- 
dian claims  cases.  I  certainly  think  a 
case  can  be  made  for  making  these  at- 
torneys eligible  for  increase^  in  com- 
pensation, and  for  giving  the  Attorney 
General  the  authority  needed  to  reward 
outstanding  ability  or  service,  and  to  at- 
tract and  retain  highly  skilled  attorneys. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port t.he  bill. 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  WhitenerI. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  legislation. 
Some  of  the  reasons  for  my  opposition 
are  stated  in  my  very  brief  statement  of 
views  set  forth  on  page  9  of  the  commit- 
tee report. 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  '-'en- 
tleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
commend  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee  that  they  read  the  minority  views 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 
I  might  say,  I  concur  wholeheartedly  m 
those  views.  I  think  thi.s  is  a  mo.-;t  di.s- 
criminatoi-y  piece  of  legislation,  and  I 
am  again.st  it. 

Mr.  WHITENER,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  at  the  outset 
.say  that  I  have  no  quarrel  with  those 
who  may  differ  with  me  on  this  legi.s- 
lation,  but  I  respectfully  submit  that 
their  position  is  not  a  sound  one,  for 
several  reasons. 

First,  as  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land just  indicated,  it  is  discriminatory 
in  that  it  applies  only  to  lawyers  in  the 
Department  of  Justice, 

Secondly,  it  would  destroy  the  system 
of  clas-'^ification  of  Federal  employees, 
and  would,  as  has  well  been  said  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  J.-vmes  C. 
Davis  1  and  others,  be  only  the  beginning 
of  a  snowballing  of  this  proposition  of 
getting  folks  out  from  under  classifica- 
tion regulations. 

I  think  we  should  look  at  the  bill,  as  it 
was  submitted  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, and  look  at  the  arguments  that  are 
made  by  our  distinguishijed  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  as  well 
as  the  letters  from  the  Department  of 
Justice.  They  are  singing  the  plaintive 
tune  about  trial  attorneys  being  under- 
paid. They  say  this  bill  is  designed  to 
get  competent  attorneys  to  represent  the 
Government  in  the  courthouses  of  the 
Nation  in  the-,  trial  of  cases.  But,  my 
friends,  the  bill  ikself  is  absolutely  con- 
trary to  the  limitation  which  we  hear 
mentioned  in  debate  and  in  the  letters 
eminatmg  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

You  will  note  on  line  8,  page  1  of  the 
bill,  after  listing  certain  attorneys,  this 
language  appears:  "and  other  attorneys 
employed  in  the  Department  of  Justice." 

It  is  not  limited  to  trial  attorneys.  It 
is  not  limited  to  lawyers  with  any  par- 
ticular qualifications.  It  applies  "to 
other  attorneys"  in  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Now  what  does  this  bill  do?  The  bill 
says  the  Attorney  General  shall  fix  the 
compensation  of  U.S.  attorneys  and 
others.  The  only  limitation  in  the  bill 
as  far  as  the  floor  on  salaries  is  con- 
cerned is  the  one  which  the  committee, 
in  a  committee  amendment,  put  back 
into  the  legislation  saying  that  U.S.  at- 
torneys shall  be  paid  not  less  than 
$12,000. 

The  bill  as  it  came  to  the  committee 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  did  not 


even  indicate  a  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  have 
that  floor  put  on  salaries  to  be  paid  by 
the  Attorney  General.  Now,  I  am  not 
arguing  about  the  present  incumbent  in 
the  office  of  Attorney  General.  I  say 
this,  that  in  writing  legislation,  saying 
•  Tins  is  what  they  tell  us  they  are  going 
to  do"  is  not  a  good  way  to  legislate. 
We  should  look  at  what  the  legislaition 
says.  If  I  can  interpret  simple  English 
language,  this  bill  means  that  on  iany 
Monday.  Tuesday,  or  Wednesday  or  any 
other  day  the  Attorney  General  can  call 
in  any  attorney  other  than  a  U.S.  attor- 
ney and  say,  "You  have  been  paid  810,- 
000  in  the  past,  but  from  here  on  out 
you  are  goiiiG  to  be  paid  $4,000."  He  can 
say.  "You  have  been  paid  $4,000  in  the 
past,  but  after  this  you  are  going  to  be 
paid  $19,000,"  And.  it  would  not  be  of 
any  avail  for  an  aggrieved  attorney  em- 
ployee to  raise  any  complaint.  The 
Attorney  General  would  have  life  and 
death  control  over  him.  I  am  not  $ay- 
iiu^  our  present  Attorney  General  would 
do  it.  but  some  Attorney  General  in  the 
future  migiit. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
e.xpired 

Mr  McCULLOCH,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  t^'entleman  :.'  additional  min- 
utes, 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  aentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr  WHITENER.  Now,  that  is  ex- 
actly what  the  bill  does  when  you  read 
it.  It  IS  a  simple  bill.  It  merely  says 
that  every  attorney  in  the  Department 
of  Justice,  with  the  exception  of  U.S.  dis- 
trict attorney.s — and  that  by  reason  of 
what  the  committee  did — would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  whims  of  whoever  may  be 
Attorney  General  in  the  future  as  to 
their  salaries.  There  is  no  appeal  from 
it.  There  is  no  defense  whatever  aeainst 
any  action  which  the  Attorney  General 
may  take. 

Mr,  EDMOXnSON,  Mr,  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER,  I  yield  to  the  fen- 
tli^inan  from  Oklahoma, 

Mr  EDMONDSON  I  merely  wanted 
to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  thought  this 
represented  a  power  for  the  Attorney 
Genera!  with  reference  to  salaries  ofl  the 
attorneys  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  docs  not  exist  in  connection  with 
the  power  of  a  Member  of  Congress  over 
salaries  of  his  office  personnel,  who 
are  responsible  to   the  Conc;ress, 

Mr  WHITENER.  Well,  I  must  say  in 
all  k-.ndness  to  my  friend  from  Okla- 
homa that  I  see  no  analogy  what^'ver 
between  attorneys  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  employees  within  our  own  of- 
fices, I  will  say  this  to  the  gentleman, 
that  I  know  of  no  Member  of  Congress 
who  has  800  employees  in  his  office,  and 
therefore  whatever  may  be  the  whims 
and  the  tendencies  toward  discrimina- 
tion on  the  part  of  one  individual  Mem- 
ber of  Conine,';.=;,  it  would  not  have  the 
far-reaching  effects  which  this  would 
have 

Mr  MEADER  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr,  WHITENER,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 


Mr.  MEADER  I  would  like  to  clear 
up  a  point  if  I  may.  The  analogy  to 
congressional  staffs  is  completely  out  of 
order  because  they  have  no  civil  service 
status.  Our  employees  are  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  Congressmen, 
but  these  lawyers  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  unlike  U.S.  district  attorneys, 
have  civil  service  protection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  That  is  exactly 
what  I  intended  to  say  in  my  reply  when 
I  said  to  the  gentleman  that  I  see  no 
analogy. 

Another  proposition  that  we  have 
heard  is  that  by  reason  of  some  rigidity 
in  the  Classification  Act,  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  adequately  represented  in 
the  trial  of  litigation.  Well,  I  have 
noted  with  great  interest  that  the  one 
lone  witness  who  appeared  before  a  sub- 
committee at  a  hearing  attended  by  only 
three  members  of  the  subcommittee  on 
pages  13  and  14  of  the  transcript,  indi- 
cates that  under  the  law  the  Govern- 
ment can  now  employ  special  attorneys. 
He  says  that  the  only  limit  is  that  if 
one  of  them  should  stay  on  the  payroll 
for  more  than  a  year,  that  his  salary 
would  have  to  be  limited  by  $15,000, 

But  he  said  in  effect  that  that  would 
not  apply  if  his  services  were  for  only 
a  few  days.  So,  apparently,  there  is  not 
the  great  rigidity  that  we  hear  about. 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieves in  adequate  compensation  for  at- 
torneys, and  I  certainly  am  not  here  to 
con. est  attorneys  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  or  in  any  other  department  in 
the  Government,  being  paid  commen- 
surate with  their  abilities  and  their 
worth  to  the  Government,  But,  when 
we  do  what  this  bill  propo-ses  we  first 
destroy  the  system  of  cla.ssification 
which  operates  in  every  department  of 
our  Government:  and,  secondly,  we  are 
doing  no  favor  to  those  attorneys  now 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  or  other 
departments,  now  or  in  the  future,  who 
may  because  of  some  personality  con- 
flicts or  otherwise  find  themselves  at 
odds  with  .some  future  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN?.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  LANKTORD.  Mr,  Chairman,  H.R 
6242  authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to 
fix  the  compensation  of  attorneys  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  at  not  more  than 
$20,000  per  annum  for  US  attorneys  and 
at  not  more  than  $19,000  per  annum  for 
all  other  attorneys  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  meas- 
ure is  limited  to  attorneys  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  provides  for  a  single 
salary  administration  plan  for  such  at- 
torneys in  lieu  of  the  several  plans  in 
effect  now,  as  well  as  providing  for  a 
more  realistic  and  adequate  pay  system 
for  such  attorneys. 

The  Department  of  Justice  in  its  re- 
port urging  enactment  of  this  legislation 
stated  that  such  authority  is  essential  to 
obtain  and  retain  the  caliber  of  per.5on- 
nel  necessary  for  the  adequate  protec- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
The  Judiciary  Committees  of  both  the 
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House  and  the  Senate  are  in  agreement 
with  this  conclusion. 

However,  this  measure  does  not  cover 
the  many  Government  lawyers  not  in  the 
Department  of  Justice.  I  am  advised 
that  there  are  presently  about  8.000 
lawyers  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
crmnent,  of  whom  about  1.700  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
about  6.300  are  employed  by  other  de- 
partments and  asencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. That  is,  about  four  of  every  five 
lawyers  employed  by  the  Government 
are  not  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Of  these  6.300  lawyers  not  employed  by 
the  Department  of  Justire.  I  understand 
that  about  1:300  are  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defen.se.  1,100  by  the  repu- 
latoi-y  agencies.  6.'>0  by  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  650  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  525  by  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board,  190  by  the  Dejiart- 
ment  of  Apiicultuie  and  180  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Other  departments 
and  agencies  employ  somewhat  lesser 
numbers  of  attorneys. 

I  submit  that  obtaining  and  retaining 
competent  attorneys  by  the  various  Gov- 
ernment dei^aitments  and  agencies  is 
urgently  and  emphatically  nece.ssary  if 
the  public  interest  is  to  be  properly 
served.  The  Deputy  Attorney  General, 
i.  testifying  en  June  16.  1961.  before 
Subcommittee  No  5  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  recognized  that  the  prob- 
lem of  obtaining  and  retainin?  com- 
r>etent  attome.vs  was  not  limited  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  but  also  con- 
fronted the  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government.  He  also  recog- 
nized that  current  studies  directed 
toward  improvements  with  respect  to  the 
employment  of  lawyers  by  the  Govern- 
ment probably  would  not  yield  satLsfac- 
tory  results  for  some  Ume.  and  urged  the 
enactment  of  this  measure  as  soon  as 
possible  to  take  care  of  the  urgent  prob- 
lems presently  facing  Uie  Department  of 
Justice.  Among  other  things,  he  pointed 
out  the  importance  and  complexity  of 
the  legal  matters  handled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  very  great  abil- 
ity and  skill  possessed  by  the  attorneys 
representing  private  parties  in  such  mat- 
ters— in  short,  the  verj'  great  competence 
of  the  private  attorneys  with  whom  the 
attorneys  in  Justice  must  cross  leeal 
swords. 

I  submit  that  these  considerations  ap- 
ply with  at  least  equal  force  to  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Oovern- 
mcnt.  Unless  appropriate  legislation  is 
enacted  so  as  to  achieve  the  same  objec- 
tive for  all  Government  departments  and 
agencies,  the  present  difficulties  en- 
dured by  such  agencies,  including  the 
adverse  effects  flowini;  from  the  general 
preference  of  attorneys  to  work  for  the 
Department  of  Justice  if  they  are  seek- 
ing Government  employment,  will  be  ac- 
centuated. The  attorneys  of  these  other 
departments  and  agencies  are  faced  with 
extremely  complex  and  difficult  legal 
problems,  involving  at  times,  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  the  security  of  our 
Nation,  the  liberties  and  rights  of  our 
citizens,  including  the  regulation  of  their 
activities  in  some  fields,  and  otherwise 
with  far-reaching  significant  impact 
upon  our  national  welfare.    Government 
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coun.sel  in  such  agencies  are  regularly 
confronted  by  leading  members  of  the 
bar  both  in  and  out  of  court.  Unless 
lecislation  is  enacted  to  cover  these  other 
departments  and  agencies,  it  will  be 
even  more  difficult  than  at  present  for 
such  other  departments  and  aeencies 
to  obtain  and  retain  competent  attorneys 
to  handle  the  very  difficult  legal  problems 
which  confront,  and  must  by  solved  by 
such  agencies  in  the  discharge  of  their 
responsibilities  involving  biUions  of  dol- 
lars and  havmg  a  most  significant  im- 
pact on  our  citizens  and  our  Na.  ons 
welfare  and  security,  includmg.  in  a 
number  of  cases,  the  avoidance  of 
costly,  frustrating,  and  time-consuming 
litigation. 

It  is  because  of  the  above  and  because 
of  the  highly  discriminatory  nature  of 
the  bill,  previously  mentioned,  that  I 
cannot,  in  fairness  to  the  thousands  of 
other  dtKlicated.  competent  lawyers  in 
the  Government  service,  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
j-ield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California    I  Mr.    Gubser). 

Mr,  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
opix)sed  to  this  bill  for  a  reason  I  have 
not  yet  heard  expressed  on  the  floor  this 
afternoon.  Without  a  doubt  it  will  create 
a  morale  problem  in  some  of  the  most 
technical  fields  of  Federal  employment, 
that  are  most  vital  to  the  national 
security. 

My  interest  in  civil  service  malt.er'^  is 
extraordinary.  I  am  a  former  member 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Senice  Com- 
mittee. I  served  on  that  committee  for  4 
years  and  as  a  member  of  the  Manpower 
Utilization  Subcommittee.  In  my  dis- 
trict I  am  fortunate  to  have  Ames 
Laboratory,  one  of  the  three  laboratories 
of  the  NASA,  which  today  is  doing  some 
very  specialized  technical  work  on 
space  exploration  and  also  on  our  missile 
and  aircraft  development  I  know  many 
of  the  technical  people  at  Ames  Labora- 
tory personally,  and  I  could  jiame  men 
who  have  been  working  under  the  Clas- 
sification Act  for  $15,000  to  $18,000  per 
year  who,  because  they  were  dedicated 
to  the  job  they  were  doing,  have  turned 
down  as  much  as  $40,000  a  year  from 
private  mdustry. 

I  have  written  to  every  major  Federal 
laboratory  employing  scientific  and 
technical  personnel  in  the  United  States 
and  have  received  replies  indicating  that 
m  all  these  laboratories  we  have  dif- 
ficulty in  retaining  Federal  scientific 
r>ersonnel  who  are  sorely  needed  simply 
because  of  competition  from  private  in- 
dustry which  pays  higher  salaries. 

We  all  admit  that  the  need  to  retain 
scientific  people  is  a  problem  the  solution 
of  which  is  vital  to  our  national  security. 
I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
would  place  scientific  personnel  m  a 
separate  classification  so  their  imique 
abilities  and  our  unique  needs  would  be 
recognized. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  nothing  has  been  done 
about  that,  although  I  am  assured  some- 
thing is  going  to  be  done.  But  I  ask  you, 
if  you  were  a  man  in  one  of  these  im- 
portant laboratories  accepting  SI 5. 000 
to  $18,000  a  year  when  private  industry- 
had  offered  you  $40  000,  how  would  you 


feel  If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
would  say  they  were  goina  to  place  the 
attorneys  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
m  a  special  category,  but  you  scientists 
can  wait? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  right  to  attack 
this  major  problem  in  a  piecemeal  way 
Are  we  going  to  let  the  attorneys  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  come  in 
through  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  ask  for  a  pay  raise?  Are  the 
atlornoys  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce going  to  appeal  to  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee? 

Is  this  to  be  recognized  as  an  overall 
national  problem  that  should  be  attacked 
in  the  right  way  by  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service:" 

On  behalf  of  many  thousands  of  won- 
derful employees  who  have  unique  capa- 
biUties.  and  who  desire  higher  pay.  I 
ask  you  to  approach  this  problem  with 
a  rifie.  Go  to  its  heart.  Do  not  use  a 
scattergun  as  this  bill  seeks  to  do 

Mr,  JOHANSEN.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  vicld? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  pay  my  compliments  to  the 
gentleman,  not  only  for  his  past  service 
on  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  but  for  the  very  strong 
and  compelling  point  he  has  made  with 
regard  to  morale.  May  I  say,  and  I  hope 
it  does  not  detract  from  the  remarks 
the  gentleman  has  made,  that  I  have 
suffered  a  morale  problem  this  after- 
noon myself.  I  find  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  opposing  his 
leadership  by  oppo.sing  this  bill,  I  have 
joined  the  gentleman  who  has  been 
fighting  valiantly  as  a  member  of  the 
Manpower  Utilization  Subcommittee  in 
his  opposition.  Now  I  fi:id  my  own 
leadership  supporting  the  position  of  the 
opposition.  I  confess  to  a  problem  of 
morale,  also  some  confusion,  but  not 
so  much  confusion  that  I  do  not  know 
how  I  am  going  to  vote, 

Mr  CELLER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  has  bem 
a.Siijed  as  to  how  many  lawyers  would  be 
affected  in  the  Department  of  Justice  I 
have  a  communication  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Office  of  thf  Deputy  At- 
torney General,  dated  July  10.  1961, 
which  is  as  follows: 

U.S  Dep.artmevt  of  Justice, 

Office  or  the  DrpiTY 

Attorney  General. 
Waahington.  DC.  July  10.  1961. 
Hon  EMANrEL  Cetler, 
ChaiTman,  Judiciary  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congres.sman  Cflleh:  Pursuant  to 
the  request  made  at  the  hearing  before  Sub- 
committee No,  5  on  H.R.  6242  for  the  De- 
partment to  submit  a  statement  of  its  plans 
and  intentions  with  respect  to  salary  de- 
terminations if  the  bill  passes,  I  wrote  j-ou 
on  June  23  and  outlined  the  Department's 
Immediate  and  long-range  plans  for  oper- 
ation under  the  bill.  In  that  letter.  I  said 
that  any  pay  plan  adopted  by  the  Dep.-.rTment 
would  be  subject  to  modification  from  time 
to  time  as  experience  dictate*  and  thit  our 
plans  at  this  time  must  of  necessity  be  flex- 
ible. 

Some  niembers  of  the  committee  havt  asked 
for  more  detail  ulth  respect  to  our  proposed 
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salary  plan,  inasmuch  as  they  have  some 
apprehension  that  other  Members  of  the 
Congress  feel  there  might  be  some  abuse  of 
the  Attorney  General's  discretion  in  fixing 
salaries  under  the  limits  imposed  by  the 
bill. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
era! intends  to  be  conservative  and  careful 
as  to  the  compensation  paid  attorneys  at 
the  seat  of  the  Government,  just  as  he  has 
been  with  the  US.  attorneys  and  their  as- 
sistants, concerning  whom  he  already  has  a 
wide  discretion  in  fixing  compensation. 

More  specifically,  a  first  step  would  be 
gradually  to  end  the  present  compression 
at  the  top  of  ihe  CIa.=;sificatlon  Act.  that  is, 
those  attorneys  in  grade  15  now  receiving 
anywhere  from  $14,800  to  $15,800  who  would 
be  receiving  additional  compensation  except 
for  the  limitations  of  the  Classification  Act. 

This  jam  could  be  broken  by  inaugurating. 
in  a  selective  basis,  raises  of  $500  to  $1,000 
a  year  depending  on  the  experience,  ability. 
and  character  of  the  worli  of  the  individual. 
The  same  would  apply  to  the  29  attorneys 
now  in  the  $15,800  to  $16,500  bracket  and  the 
9  receiving  from  $16,500  and   S17,500. 

As  indicated  in  my  previous  letter,  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  Department  lawyers 
would  be  affected  by  the  proposed  amend- 
ment We  would  expect  that  no  more  than 
100  (including  present  supergrades)  of  the 
Department's  1.014  attorneys  (exclusive  of 
those  in  U.S.  attorneys'  offices)  would  be  re- 
ceiving compensation  in  excess  of  grade  15 
salaries  at  the  end  of  the  next  5  years. 

As  for  those  attorneys  now  covered  by 
lower  Classification  Act  pay  scales,  as  I  stated 
in  my  June  23  letter,  the  compensation  of 
only  a  relatively  small  number  of  attorneys 
would  be  affected  and  in  these  instances 
based  upon  exceptional  performance.  I  think 
I  made  it  clear  in  my  letter  how  we  would 
handle  their  compensation 

The  following  table  may  be  helpful  in  ex- 
plaining what  we  have  in  mind  by  comparing 
the  present  situation  with  the  anticipated 
situation  under  the  proposed  amendment  5 
years  hence,  assuming  a  small  increase  in 
total   p>ersonnel. 


Salary  ranee 
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4 
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$li'.,."i<M)  to  *17,.VX) 

*17..VKI  to  .$1H..')00 

JI'.i.iKK) 

10 

Total     . 

1,014 

1,07,5 

We  believe  these  changes  can  be  made 
gradually  with  a  minimum,  if  any.  increase 
in  appropriations  for  personal  services  be- 
cause of  savings  resulting  from  more  flex- 
ibility in  fixing  the  pay  of  our  attorneys  than 
the  Classification  Act  now  affords.  Even  a 
slight  Increase  in  cost  will  be  more  than 
justified  in  protecting  the  Government's  in- 
vestment in  exceptionally  talented  attorneys. 
Moreover,  the  ta.sk  of  recruiting  an  ex- 
tremely competent  attorney  m  a  special  case 
or    matter   will   be    greatly    alleviated. 

I   ho{5e  the   information  submitted   herein 
will   be  helpful   to  your  committee. 
Sincerely, 

Byron  R    White, 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mi-.  chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Rentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Lindsay  1 . 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  legislation,  and  I  am 
pleased  in  so  doing  to  stand  behind  and 
to  lend  support  to  the  distinguished 
rankinq^  minority  member  of  the  Judi- 


ciary Committee,  the  gentleman  fiom 
Ohio  I  Mr.  McCulloch  I .  and  the  minor- 
ity leader,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  HalleckI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  face  it.  This, 
or  comparable  legislation,  was  requested 
by  two  prior  Attorneys  General  under 
the  Eisenhower  administration — Attor- 
ney General  Brownell  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Rogers.  If  It  was  good  then,  it  is 
good  now. 

Based  upon  my  own  examinatioti  of 
this  problem.  lx)th  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  as  a 
former  member  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  for  what  it  is  worth  my  opinion 
is  that  this  is  sound  and  neces.sary  leg- 
islation, j 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  answer  the  question 
raised  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  WhitenerI. 
this  bill  does  provide  for  flexibility,  and 
for  a  clear  reason,  In  the  field,  flexibil- 
ity is  a  necessity.  It  is  impo.ssible  for 
professional  men  to  live  in  places  like 
New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and 
Detroit,  under  the  same  pay  scale  that 
they  might  live  in  some  rural  part  of  the 
country.  So,  flexibility  has  long  been  a 
desirable  and  necessary  thing  to  have  m 
the  law.  but  we  have  not  as  yet  had  it. 
Siu-e,  there  have  been  things  going  on 
that  I  do  not  like.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman  I  pointed  out 
that  this  legislation  lay  in  a  pigeonhole 
while  Attorney  General  Brownell  and 
Attorney  General  Rogers  asked  for  it. 
and  a  Democratically  controlled  Con- 
gress refused  to  do  anything  about  it. 
That  is  true.  If  we  want  to  play  politics. 
I  suppose  we  can  stand  up  here — we  on 
the  minority  side — and  oppose  the  bill  on 
those  grounds,  and  at  that  level  it  would 
be  reasonable  opposition.  But  in  the 
long  run  this  would  not  solve  anything 
In  the  long  run  it  is  not  the  way  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  conduct 
itself. 

It  is  a  fact,  also,  as  the  gentleman 
pointed  out.  that  omnibus  judgeship 
legislation  lay  molding  in  the  congres- 
sional pigeonholes  while  the  majority 
side  refused  to  do  anything  about  it,  be- 
cause they  found  it  more  important  to 
play  politics.  This  would  be  another 
reason,  I  suppose,  why  we  could  stand 
here  and  kill  this  bill,  if  we  wanted  to 
deal  on  the  same  level. 

I  will  tell  you  about  some  other  con- 
cerns that  I  have.  I  am  troubled  over 
the  number  of  times  that  special  a.saist- 
ants"  are  mentioned  in  the  committee 
report.  I  hope  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration in  the  Department  of  Justice  does 
not  make  it  a  habit  of  ti-ying  to  conduct 
the  business  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice by  the  use  of  special  assistants;  that 
is  to  say,  attorneys  hired  for  special  rea- 
sons from  the  outside  to  conduct  special 
prosecutions.  This,  as  the  Members  of 
the  House  know  perfectly  well,  was  one 
of  the  reasons  that  under  the  Truman 
administration  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice sank  to  the  lowest  ebb  that  it  has 
ever  been  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
I  want  to  serve  notice  right  now,  that  I 
shall  be  one  of  those  watching  this  very 
closely  to  see  the  number  of  special 
assistants  employed  by  this  administra- 
tion for  special  purposes. 


Mr.  Chairman,  theie  are  other  things 
we  can  point  to  that  we  do  not  like.  I 
do  not  know  why  it  is  that  the  Attorney 
General  has  not  seen  fit  to  submit  to  us 
comprehensive  civil  rights  legislation. 
In  the  campaign  President  Kennedy 
promised  it  over  and  over  again.  The 
Attorney  General  has  not  seen  fit  to 
deliver  on  another  promise  during  the 
campaign,  which  was  to  give  us  immi- 
gration reform.  Where  are  the  success- 
ful crime-busting  prosecutions  we  were 
told  about?  There  has  been  lots  of  talk 
but  few  results  in  the  field  of  labor 
racketeering  and  other  organized  crime. 
Our  confidence  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  not  buoyed  by  the  spectacle  of 
an  Attorney  General  who  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  find  time  to  run  the  Department 
because  he  is  too  busy  playing  Secretary 
of  State,  or  the  Director  of  the  CIA,  or 
what  have  you.  None  of  these  things 
lend  confidence  in  the  ability  of  this  ad- 
ministration to  attend  to  the  all-impor- 
tant business  of  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  not  .sound  reason- 
ing for  not  supporting  legislation  which 
two  administrations  have  found  im- 
portant and  necessary,  which  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  McCulloch  1 ,  and  the  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
HalleckI.  along  with  the  majority  of 
the  committee,  agree  is  necessary  to  the 
proper  administration  of  justice. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas!. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary [Mr  CellerI. 

What  is  the  turnover  rate  for  lawyers 
in  the  Department  of  Justice? 

Mr  CELLER.  I  can  give  the  gentle- 
man an  example.  This  is  from  the  hear- 
ings: 

Mr.  Wan-E  I  was  going  to  say  something 
alxjut  the  new  lawyers. 

The  beginning  salaries  for  lawyers  in  the 
Department  are  good  and  the  Department 
has  little  trouble  in  recruiting  amply  quali- 
fied graduates  from  our  law  schools  The 
honors  program  provides  the  Department 
with  a  very  bright,  energetic  group  of  young 
but  relatively  inexperienced  lawyers  How- 
ever, the  great  bulk  of  these  new  hand.s  leave 
the  Department  in  2  or  3  years  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  category  of  men  with  less  than 
5  years'  experience  with  the  Department.  73 
resigned  in  fiscal  1959.  74  in  1960.  and  48 
during  the  first  11  months  of  this  fiscal  year 

Mr.  JONAS  I  have  read  that  in  the 
hearings,  but  that  is  not  the  answer  to 
the  question  that  I  po.sed.  I  simply 
would  like  to  know  what  the  turnover 
rate  is.  what  percentage  it  is  with  respect 
to  lawyers  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  CELLER  In  our  report  we  find 
the  following: 

In  fiscal  year  1959.  the  Department  lost 
36  lawyers  who  had  been  with  the  Depart- 
ment more  than  5  years.  In  1960.  it  lost  46 
lawyers  m  this  category,  and  in  the  first  11 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  it  has 
lost  46  lawyers  who  had  been  with  the  De- 
partment more  than  5  years,  23  of  whom  had 
been  with  the  Department  more  than  15 
years. 
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Mr  JONAS.  I  read  that,  but  that  still 
does  not  answer  the  question.  What  i.s 
the  percentage  of  turnover  among  the 
lawyers  in  the  Department  of  Justice? 

Mr.  CELLER  These  figures  certainly 
give  an  idea  of  the  turnover  in  recent 
years. 

Mr  MCCULLOCH  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  record  shows  that 
the  number  of  lawyers  leaving  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  who  would  be  af- 
fected by  this  legislation,  selecting  the 
year  1959  as  the  base  year,  would  be 
somewhere  between  10  and  11  percent; 
109  lawyers  left  the  Department  in  1959. 
who  would  be  affected  by  this  legislation; 
and  I  think  there  were  approximately 
1.004  employed  in  that  period. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  1  minute. 

Mr.  JONAS  Mr  Chan-man.  the  in- 
formation given  by  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee is  that  the  turnover  rate  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  lawyers  is  ap- 
proximately 10  or  11  percent. 

In  contrast  with  this  figure.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  turnover  rate  govcrn- 
mentwidc  for  civil  service  cmplovees  i.s 
15  percent.  I  have  not  heard  anvbodv 
mention  that  in  the  debate  so  far  todav 
but  It  seems  to  me  that  it  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  this  question  of  whether 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  able  to  re- 
tain its  lawyers 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
fMr   James  C    Davis  I. 

Mr  TABER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question'' 

Mr  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  I  am  elad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York 

Mr.  TABER.  What  would  be  the  dif- 
ference between  this  bill  and  a  bill  that 
would  provide  that  the  salaries  of  the 
Members  of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre.sentatives 
be  controlled  by  the  Attornev  General^ 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  The  gentle- 
man has  provided  a  very  apt  illustra- 
tion. If  there  were  any  means  of  fjetting 
that  enacted  into  law  As  pointed  out  so 
ably  and  clearly  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Whitener\  this 
would  put  the  attorneys  in  the  Justice 
Department  strictly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Attorney  General,  and  it  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  life  and  death  with  them  so  far  as 
salaries  are  concerned. 

You  Members  of  the  House  of  Re-pre- 
sentatives  realize.  I  am  sure,  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  control  over  the 
number  and  compcn.sation  of  Federal 
employees.  Each  month  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Reduction  of  None.ssentlal 
Expenditures  gets  out  a  report  giving  in 
detail  the  latest  figures  on  the  number 
of  employees  and  the  amount  of  the  Gov- 
ernment payroll.  I  hold  in  mv  hand  the 
latest  i-ei>ort.  Senate  Print  No  209  for 
the  months  of  May  and  June  of  this  year 
issued  by  the  Byrd  committee.  This  re- 
port shows  that  our  Fedeial  pavroll  has 
already  reached  the  point  where  in  Mav 
It  amounted  to  $1,202,582,000.  The  Fed- 
eral payroll  now  amounts  to  .something 
like  S14  billion  a  year.  It  has  been  only 
21  years  ago.  in  1939.  when  the  amount 
of  money  to  operate  the  entire  Federal 
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Government  wa.-^  .lu.st  a  little  more  than 
S9  billion.  Today,  in  May  of  this  year 
the  Federal  payroll  was  going  at  the'rate 
of  approximately  S14  billion  a  vear  lust 
for  salaries  to  Federal  employees  '  In 
June  the  number  of  Federal  employees 
was  2.419.681,  an  increase  of  33,393  over 
the  month  of  May. 

This  IS  not  an  insignificant  matter 
that  we  are  dealing  with  here  in  this 
legislation  today.  It  is  running  into  real 
money,  and  it  is  something  that  ought  to 
be  handled  in  an  orderly  fashion  so  that 
the  Congress,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look 
aft<:'r  the  taxpayers'  interests,  can  keep 
this  matter  in  hand  and  under  control 
We  cannot  do  it  with  every  committ^^e 
in  this  House  coming  here  with  bills  to 
add  supergrades  and  to  increase  the  sal- 
aries of  those  already  on  the  payroU. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  you  a  while  ago. 
there  are  now  pending  in  this  House 
43  bills  going  through  other  committees 
than  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  calling  for  additional  em- 
ployees in  the  supergrade  categoi-\- 
The  Manpower  Utilization  Subcommit- 
tee has  been  holding  hearings  on  an 
adminhstration  bill  calling  for  some 
900  additional  supergrade  cmplovees. 
Where  is  it  going  to  end?  Are  you  go- 
ing to  open  the  gates  wide  and  say  to 
every  committee,  as  this  bill  would". say 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj", 
"Come  in.  we  will  pass  your  bill  here 
in  the  House,  and  just  let  everything  run 
Wild  without  any  control  and  any  l:mit  "? 
That  IS  what  it  amounts  to 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
measure  is  not  a  routine  matter.  To 
me  this  proposal  contains  a  very  impor- 
tant meaning  because  of  its  intended 
and  deliberate  effect  on  the  Employees' 
Classification  Act. 

This  is  legislation  which  demands 
serious  consideration  since  its  purpose 
IS  to  put  aside  and  bypass  the  grades 
and  pay  scales  and  permit  the  Attor- 
ney General,  according  to  his  own  whim 
and  choice,  to  set  salaries  and  to  re- 
arrange .salaries  of  some  880  attorneys 
stationed  here  in  the  Washington  head- 
quarters of  the  Department  of  Justice 

House  bill  H.R.  6242.  is,  in  fact,  an 
attack  violating  both  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  Classification  Act  If  it 
is  successful  in  passing  here  today,  the-i 
It  will  ring  the  bell  giving  notice  to  all 
Government  departments  and  agencies 
to  make  similar  requests  of  the  Congress 
to  set  pay  schedules  up  to  $19,000  a  year 
for  their  attorneys  and  specialists,  "and 
It  will  be  a  suggestion.  Mr  Chairman, 
to  get  this  approval  not  from  the  com- 
mittee which  has  proper  jurisdiction; 
namely,  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  but  from  any  other 
committee  and.  as  in  this  case,  the  Com- 
mitt-ee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr  JONAS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  JAMES  C  DAVIS.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  JONAS  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  If  it  is  true 
and.  if  .so,  to  confirm  my  statement,  that 
the  turnover  of  civil  service  employees 
governmentwide  ranges  up  to  about 
15  percent? 

Mr  JAMES  C  DAVIS  In  my  opin- 
ion, and  from  my  recollection,  i  would 


say  the  gentleman's  estimate  is  too  mod- 
est. In  my  opinion,  it  is  nearer  20  per- 
cent than  it  IS  to  15  percent 

Mr  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question'' 

Mr.  JAMES  C  DAVIS  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague 

Mr  MEADER  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  the  lawyers  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  affected  bv  this  legisla- 
tion have  all  of  the  benefits  and  the 
protection  of  the  civil  service  laws  but 
that  this  bill  will  still  let  them  have  that 
protection  and  benefits,  but  that  they 
will  be  free  from  the  restrictions  of  the 
cla.ssification  sysiem'' 

Mr  JAMES  C   DAVIS.     That  is  so  far 
as    salaries    are    concerned.     They    will 
retain  to  some  extent  their  status  "under 
the  Classification  Act  but   the  Attorney 
General  will  have  the  right  to  fix  thei'r 
salaries,  as  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  pointed  out.  from  $4,000  on  up 
to  $19,000  a  year.    The  Attornev  General 
already  has  the  right  to  fix  the  salaries 
of   the   U.S.    district   attorneys   and    tiie 
US  assistant  district  attorneys,  but  they 
do  not  come  under  the  Classification  Act. 
They  are  political  appointees  and  they 
go  out  as  an  administration  changes      It 
IS  understandable  why  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral  would   have   the   right   to   fix   their 
salaries  withm  the  limits  already  in  the 
law.     And   by  the  way.  they  arc  under 
the  same  limitations  tha'.  are  included 
in  this  bill— a  minimum  of  $12,000  and  a 
maximum    of    $20,000      I   do   not   know 
what  the  come-on  is.  and  why  they  put 
that  back  in  the  bill  because  it  is  already 
in  the  law.    Now  you  can  stop  here,  as  I 
did.   and  get  the  code  and  you  will  see 
that  It  is  in  title  28.  .section  508.  where 
the   Attorney   General    already   has  the 
right  at  this  time  to  fix  these  salaries 
as  provided  on  page  2  of  this  bill  m  the 
amendment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  can  be  order  m  the  control  of  top 
management  jobs  unless  the  various 
committees  follow  the  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  Public  Law  601  of  the  79th 
Congress.  That  law  under  rule  11  <e'  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  indicates  that  this  committee, 
that  is  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  has  jurisdiction  over — and 
I  quot^: 

The  Federal  civil  service  generally  and  (2) 
the  status  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  including  the  compensation. 

classification,  and  retirement. 


The  Classification  Act  of  1949.  Public 
Law  429.  84th  Congress,  under  Title  V: 
Authority  and  Procedure,  states: 

Section  501.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section 
502,  the  Commission  shall  have  authority, 
which  may  be  exercised  at  any  time  in  lis 
discretion,  to— 

<  1 )  ascertain  currently  the  facts  as  to  the 
duties,  responsibilities,  and  qualification  re- 
quirements of  any  position: 

(2)  place  in  an  appropriate  class  and  grade 
any  newly  created  position  or  any  position 
coming  initially  under  this  Act: 

(3i  decide  whether  any  position  is  in  its 
appropriate   class  and  grade 

This  law  goes  on  to  st^te  that  no 
position  shall  be  placed  in  grades  GS- 
16  and  GS-17  of  the  general  schedule 
except  by  action  of  the  Civil  Sernce  Com- 
mission. 
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Despite  these  two  laws  the  bill  before 
us  today  was  not  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  mem- 
bers did  not  appear  in  public  hearings 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  this 
proposed  legislation. 

Second,  there  is  no  need  for  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  In  testimony  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  consider  this  bill,  I  note  the  refer- 
ence of  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  was 
to  a  need  for  more  supergrades  in  the 
Justice  Department.  The  Manpower 
Utilization  Subcommittee  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  chairman  and  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Mr. 
Gross,  is  the  ranking  minority  member, 
each  year  considers  the  requests  of  the 
departments  and  agencies  for  positions 
that  pay  in  excess  of  the  GS-15  pay  scale. 
In  fact,  we  have  seen  the  number  of 
supergrades  increased  from  400  in  1949, 
when  we  authorized  the  first,  to  more 
than  3.400  today. 
,  Currently  we  have  under  consideration 
an  administration-sponsored  bill,  H.R. 
73,  that  would  provide  some  800  addi- 
tional top  jobs  to  the  executive  branch. 
We  have  thus  far  devoted  8  days  to 
these  public  hearings  and  heard  from 
numerous  department  and  agency  heads, 
including  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  The  Justice  De- 
partment has  not  made  any  request  to 
be  heard.  If  the  Attorney  General  needs 
more  supergrades  to  provide  the  flexibil- 
ity claimed  to  be  needed  by  the  Depart- 
ment, all  he  has  to  do  is  follow  a  well- 
established  and  legal  procedure  of 
appearing  before  us  and  justifying  his 
needs. 

The  third  reason  I  oppose  this  bill  is 
that  it  will  give  preferential  treatment 
to    a    particular   group   of    Government 
employees.     I  admit  there  are  trial  law- 
yers   in    the    Justice    Department    who 
represent     the     U.S.     Government     on 
opposite   sides   of   the   finest   and   most 
able  attorneys  in  America.    Likewise,  we 
have  attorneys  in  the  Treasury  and  De- 
fense Departments  with  similar  responsi- 
bi:it:cs.    We  have  also  Government  pro- 
curement   specialists    closing    contracts 
for  the  Federal  Government  represent- 
inn:  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  and  Gov- 
ernment   auditors    saving    our   Govern- 
ment hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
working  with  the  finest  accountants  and 
tax     authorities     in     private     business. 
These  people  arc  career  employees  work- 
ing under  the  pay  scale  of  the  Classifi- 
cation Act.     I  see   no  more   reason  to 
siivde  out  the  lawyers  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment tlian  the  auditors  in  the  Gen- 
eral   Accounting    Office    or    the    lawyers 
in  the  Treasury-  Department. 

My  fourth  reason  for  objecting  to  this 
bill  is  that  by  its  passage  Congress  sim- 
ply opens  the  door  for  a  Rood  of  similar 
requests  from  departments  and  agencies 
throughout   the  Federal   Government. 

Once  you  give  to  department  and 
agency  heads  authority,  as  found  in  H.R. 
6242,  to  set  their  own  pay  scales  you 
have  lost  not  only  the  orderly  pay  sched- 
ules of  the  Classification  Act  iDut  also 
Congress  has  forfeited  to  a  great  extent 
its  control  of  the  pay  of  the  Federal 
employees. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  want 
to  reemphasize  the  need  for  an  orderly 
handling  of  grades  and  salaries  in  the 
Federal  Government.  The  most  recent 
employment  data  indicates  a  continu- 
ing expansion  of  employment  in  the  de- 
partments and  agencies.  We  have  today 
2,419,681  civilian  employees  on  the  Fed- 
eral payroll.  This  is  an  increase  of 
33,400  over  May  1961.  and  represents 
a  monthly  payroll  in  excess  of  $12  bil- 
lion. In  fact,  the  paj-roU  for  May  was 
$139  million  more  than  in  the  month  of 
April  1961. 

With  this  i:ncrease  in  employment  and 
payroll  costs  there  has  been  an  outbreak 
of  bills  throughout  the  Congress  for  more 
top  jobs.  There  are  now  43  bills  request- 
ing more  high-paying  jobs  in  the  various 
committees  of  the  House  other  tlian  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

Today  one  of  the  most  significant  cost 
items  in  our  Federal  Government  is  pay- 
roll— salaries.  Is  Congress  willing  to 
give  up  its  control  over  wages  and  sal- 
aries of  Federal  employees,  which  this 
bill  proposes  to  do  for  a  segment  of  the 
employees? 

To  preserve  the  civil  service  sjstem, 
to  prevent  unlimited  inflation  m  Ule  pay 
system  of  our  Federal  employees,  and  to 
maintain  an  orderly  method  of  congres- 
sional control  of  the  salaries  and  wages 
of  the  Federal  employees  the  bill  before 
us,  H.R.  6242,  must  be  defeated  here 
today. 

Now,  we  have  an  orderly  procedure 
laid  down  in  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949  under  which  salaries  can  be  con- 
trolled. We  should  follow  that,  and  I 
urge  the  committee  to  defeat  thij;   bill. 

Mr.  McCUIXOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias). 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  has 
been  very  ably  pointed  out  here  this 
afternoon  that  there  is  a  distinct  differ- 
ence between  the  position  of  the 
U.S.  attorneys  in  the  field  and  the  law- 
yers in  the  Justice  Department.  That 
difference  is.  of  course,  that  the  U.S. 
attorneys  in  the  districts  through- 
out the  country  are  patronage  po.sitions. 
In  the  Justice  Department  the  va.st  ma- 
jority of  the  lawyei-s  are'career  men,  men 
who  intend  to  spend  a  number  of  years 
of  their  lives  in  the  Ju.stice  Department. 

Now.  if  this  bill  passes— and  I  am  op- 
posed to  it — but  if  it  passes,  it  will  weate 
a  dichotomy  between  Governmentlaw- 
yers  here  in  Washington  It  has  been 
said  that  there  are  about  8.000  lawyers 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
Washington  and  1,014  in  the  Department 
of  Ju.stice.  We  will  be  openine  up  to 
those  1.014  lawyers  opportunities  not 
available  to  the  other  6.000  and  more 
lawyers  employed  by  the  Government. 
And.  it  is  an  interesting  thing  that  even 
amono:  the  1.014  who  will  be  favored  with 
opportunities  not  available  to  other  Gov- 
ernment lawyers,  opinion  is  not  tmani- 
mous  in  favor  of  this  bill. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  lawyer  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  who  opposes  the 
bill  and  nivc.?  among  his  reasons  thei  fact 
that: 

Raises  and  decreases  could  well  be  sq  un- 
even  and   arbitrary  as  to  cause  wlde^read 


resentment  and  badly  Impair  morale.  More 
c;\reer  attorneys  would  leave  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Rather  than  redounding  to  the  benefit  of 
senior  career  lawyers,  under  this  bill  pres- 
sure, patronage,  and  favoritism  would  In- 
evitably be  activated  to  determine  who  gets 
the  $16,000  to  119.000  Jobs,  and  tliis  would 
be  tnie  of  the  current  higher  civil  service 
grades. 

And.  If  the  present  Attorney  General  savs 
that  this  would  not  be  so  under  him.  can 
he  guarantee  to  us  what  the  ne.xt  Attrmey 
General  will  do?  Would  not  ones  salary  be 
subject  to  change  every  time  there  was  a 
new  Attorney  General  or  new  head  of  a  di- 
vision? Some  will  prefer  two  cheaper  at- 
torneys to  one  dearer  more  exj)erlenced  one. 
Others  will  not — and  so  It  will  go. 

This  is  a  letter  from  an  attorney  pres- 
ently in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

I  think  we  have  to  consider  the  effect 
partments  of  the  Government.  It  is 
of  this  bill  on  the  staffs  of  the  other  de- 
said,  in  justification  of  this  bill,  that 
because  attorneys  in  trial  practice,  in 
the  private  practice  of  law.  command 
higher  fees,  that  we  must  do  this  for 
Government  lawyers  who  are  in  active 
trial  practice  for  the  Government. 
ThrouRhout  the  private  practice  of  law 
today  there  is  a  wide.^pread  and  a  grow- 
ing busine.ss  habit  of  having  house  coun- 
sel and  paying  house  counsel  a  very 
handsome  fee  for  their  service  in  keep- 
ing out  of  court  and  out  of  the  hands  of 
trial  attorneys  I  think  the  attorneys  in 
other  departments  of  the  Government 
are  in  a  comparable  position  to  house 
counsel  in  private  practice 

Relief  is  needed :  I  think  nobody  denies 
that  some  relief  is  needed,  not  only  in 
the  Department  of  Justice,  but  also  in 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  not  only  amonu'  lawyers 
but  also  among  various  technical  arul 
professional  personnel  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  think  we  should  reject  this  bill  and 
that  with  the  assistance,  advice,  and 
counsel  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
and  of  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  a  broad  compre- 
hensive bill  proposmg  relief  Uiroughout 
the  Government  should  be  considered. 
I  think  the  pending  bill  is  a  piecemeal 
approach;  I  ihink  it  is  going  to  work 
injustice  on  lawytis  in  the  Government 
service  and  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  I  think  it  may  put  u\X)n  those 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  whom  tlie 
bill  purports  to  help  a  yoke  of  patronage 
and  favoritism  at  the  hands  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  his  successors,  which 
will  not  benefit  their  position,  their 
status,  or  their  ability  to  render  the 
Government  a  good  job.  The  whole  De- 
partment of  Justice  will  be  reduced  to 
playing  the  game  of  big  brothers  and 
little  brothers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The   time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  has  expired. 
Mr.   WILLIS.     Mr.  Cliairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Morrison]. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation.  As  I 
understand,  when  this  legislation  was  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  tiie  Judiciary 
there  was  not  a  witness  who  appeared 
in  opposition  to  the  bill.  There  was  no 
opposition  before  the  committee.     The 
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Attorney  General  appeared,  other  wit- 
nesses appeared,  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral made  it  very  clear  that  he  needed 
this  legislation  in  order  properly  to  run 
the  Department  of  Justice  because  these 
lawyers  who  were  so  necessary  to  his 
Department  were  leaving,  and  competent 
lawyers  were  impossible  to  secure  at  the 
present  wage  scale  being  paid  by  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Members  have  risen  on  this  floor  and 
said  this  would  open  the  floodgates. 
Well,  it  will  not  open  any  floodgates  at 
all.  because  out  of  the  thousand  lawyers 
who  would  be  eligible  under  this  legisla- 
tion here  in  Washington  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  Attorney  General 
has  stated  that  only  a  hundred  would 
probably  have  their  salaries  increased, 
and  that  would  be  over  a  period  of  5 
years.  But  by  making  this  adjustment 
and  by  being  able  to  raise  their  salaries 
he  would  be  able  properly  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  his  Department  as  he 
thinks  his  Department  should  be  con- 
ducted. 

I  want  to  quote  from  a  letter  from 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  but  I  want 
also  to  make  it  clear  that  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  who  has  heard  salary  in- 
crease legislation  over  the  years,  I  see 
nothing  disturbing  about  this  bill,  that 
it  would  upset  any  salaries  that  are  being 
paid  in  the  various  departments  to  the 
various  attorneys.  This  is  .something 
that  will  affect  only  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  I  think  will  not  in  any  way 
set  any  precedent  for  any  other  depart- 
ment. At  the  same  time  it  will  greatly 
improve  the  Justice  Department  in  then- 
very'  important  personnel  problems 
which  now  exist, 

I  want  to  quote  to  you  from  a  letter 
which  comes  from  the  Office  of  the  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General.  Mr  Byron  R 
White.  It  is  dated  July  10,  1961.  and 
is  addres.sed  to  the  Honorable  Emanuel 
Celler.  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Hou.se  of  Representatives  Wash- 
ington. DC; 

Some  members  of  the  committee  have 
a*ked  for  more  detail  with  respect  to  our 
proposed  salary  plan,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
some  apprehension  that  other  Members  of 
the  Congress  feel  there  might  be  some  abuse 
of  the  Attorney  Generals  di.scretlon  in  fixing 
salaries  under  the  limits  imposed  bv  the  bill 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Intends  to  be  conservative  and  careful 
as  to  the  compensation  paid  attorneys  at 
the  seat  of  the  Government,  just  as  he  has 
been  with  the  US  attorneys  and  their  as- 
sistants, concerning  whom  he  already  has 
a   \«,ide   discretion   in   fixing   compensation 

More  specifically,  a  first  step  would  be 
gradually  to  end  the  present  compression 
at  the  top  of  the  Classification  Act.  that  Is 
those  attorneys  In  grade  15  now  receiving 
anywhere  from  $14,800  to  $15,800  who  would 
be  receiving  additional  compensation  except 
for  the  limitations  of  the  Classification  Act 

Further  quoting  from  the  Deputy  At- 
torney General.  Byron  White: 

This  Jam  could  be  broken  by  Inaugurating 
on  a  selective  basis,  raises  of  $500  to  f  1.000  a 
year  depending  on  the  experience,  ability 
and  char.icter  of  the  work  of  the  individual. 

Mr,  HOLTZMAN,  Mr  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 
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Mr  HOLTZMAN  I  am  verv  happy  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  forth- 
right and  courageous  stand  he  has  Uken 
and  the  honest  stand  he  has  taken  with 
respect  to  jurisdiction.  I  want  to  urge 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  join  m  this 
legislation  because  this  is  a  highly  sen- 
sitive Department,  and  the  Attorney 
General  needs  it 

Mr  MORRISON  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Quoting  further  from  this  letter  from 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General : 

Tills  Jam  could  be  broken  bv  inaugurating 
on  a  selective  basis,  raises  of  $500  t«  $1,000 
a  year  depending  on  the  experience,  ability 
and  character  of  the  work  of  the  Individual' 
The  same  would  apply  to  the  29  attorneys 
now  in  the  $15,800  to  $16,500  bracket  and 
the  9  receiving  from  $16,500  to  $17,500 

As  indicated  in  my  previous  letter,  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  Department  lawyers 
would  be  alTected  by  the  proposed  amend- 
ment We  would  expect  that  no  more  than 
100  (Including  present  supergrades i  of  the 
Department's  1.014  attorneys  (exclusive  of 
those  In  U.S.  attorneys'  offices)  would  be  re- 
ceiving compensation  in  excess  of  grade  15 
salaries  at  the  end  of  the  next  5  years 

As  for  those  attorneys  now  covered  by 
lower  Classification  Act  pay  scales,  as  I  stated 
in  my  June  23  letter,  the  compensation  of 
only  a  relatively  small  number  of  attorneys 
would  be  affected  and  in  these  instances 
based  upon  exceptional  performance  I 
think  I  made  it  clear  in  my  letter  how  we 
would  handle  their  compensation, 

A  lot  has  been  said  as  to  what  this  bill 
will  do  in  reference  to  conflicting  inter- 
ests and  the  salaries  of  attorneys  in 
other  departments.  This  is  a  ver>-'  sim- 
ple, a  very  reasonable,  a  very  excellent 
chance  and  opportunity  to  give  the  At- 
torney General  the  law  and  the  power 
that  he  needs  to  adjust  salaries  of  some 
100  or  more  attorneys  now  working  for 
him  and  who  will  come  into  the  Depart- 
ment so  that  he  can  properly  do  the  job 
that  he  has  stated  he  wants  to  do  prop- 
erly. Certainly  when  he  has  asked  the 
Congress  for  this,  when  he  has  appeared 
before  the  committee,  when  he  has  ex- 
plained it  in  detail  and  stated  he  needs 
this  to  properly  run  his  Department, 
Congress  should  certainly  have  enough 
confidence  in  him  to  give  him  what  he 
wants  when  it  is  at  a  very  low  cost  as 
far  as  the  overall  budget  is  concerned. 
It  is  bound  to  tremendously  aid  the  De- 
partment and  thereby  aid  the  American 
people  and  will  thus  enable  him  to  do  the 
excellent  job  he  has  promised  he  will 
do  if  given  the  opportunity  bv  passage 
of  this  bill 

Mr,  Mcculloch  Mr,  chairman.  I 
yield  myself  so  much  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  indeed  to 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation.  I  felt 
that  it  was  good  legislation  when  I  first 
dLscussed  it  with  a  representative  of  the 
Justice  Department  during  the  time  that 
Mr.  McGranery  was  Attorney  General, 
I  felt  it  was  good  legislation  when  I  dis- 
cussed it  with  Mr,  Brownell.  and  again 
with  Mr,  Rogers,  and  finally  with  Judge 
Walsh,  who  gave  up  a  position  on  the 
Federal  bench  to  come  to  the  Justice 
Department  in  Washin.uton.  I  feel  it  is 
good  legislation  now.  and  I  would  not 
be  true  to  myself  or  to  my  party  as  the 
ranking  member  of  that  committee  if  I 


did  not  say  so,    I  expect  to  vote  for  this 
bill  regardless  of  how  the  vote  comes, 

Mr,  Chairman,  there  were  manv  fears 
expressed  today  as  to  what  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  might  do 
If  this  legislation  became  law,  I  want 
my  friends  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  par- 
ticularly, to  listen  to  what  I  am  going 
to  say.  Until  1949  the  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  had  the  very 
power  that  is  authorized  in  this  bill  The 
Attorneys  General  of  the  United  States 
had  the  right  to  fix  the  salaries  and  to 
assign  the  duties,  not  only  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  Washington  but 
they  had  it  out  in  the  field  as  well.  So 
the  fears  cxpre.s.sed  by  my  able  colleagues 
from  here  and  from  there  m  this  par- 
ticular case  are  not  well  taken 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment concerning  the  penetrating  ques- 
tion which  my  pood  friend,  the  eentle- 
man  from  North  Carolina  [Mr,  Jonas'. 
asked.  He  asked  about  the  people  leav- 
ing the  Department  of  Ju.stice,  I  would 
be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  attrition 
there  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  it  is  in 
.some  other  departments  of  Government, 
But  here  is  a  thing  of  monumental  im- 
portance: The  attrition  is  of  the  cream 
of  the  crop  I  have  no  intention,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  downgrade  an  attorney  at 
law  wherever  he  may  be.  But  there"  are 
attorneys  at  law.  and  there  are  lawyers. 
We  have  trial  lawyers  m  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  who  are  participating  in 
such  cases  as  those  acainst  General 
Electiic,  Westinghouse,  General  Motors, 
and  others,  and  who  are  now  receiving 
only  $15,000  a  year, 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  listened  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  a  certain  lawyer  who  was 
at  one  time  a  candidate  for  President 
of  the  party  to  my  right.  What  do  you 
suppose  his  salary  was  for  that  one  case 
alone''  Yet.  we  will  expect  needed  law- 
yers of  that  caliber  at  a  maximum  salarv 
of  $15,000  a  year, 

Mr  TOLL,  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr  McCLT^LOCH  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania.' 

Mr,  TOLL.  Will  the  gentleman  in- 
dicate whether  there  is  any  special  con- 
sideration that  should  be  afforded  to 
litigation  lawyers  or  trial  lawyers  m  the 
Department? 

Mr,  Mcculloch  I  am  very  clad  to 
have  that  question  asked.  I  meant  to 
point  that  out.  There  are  lawyers,  and 
there  are  attorneys  at  law.  Good  trial 
lawyers  are  difficult  to  come  by.  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  find  attorneys 
at  law  to  write  contracus  or  do  the  thou- 
sand and  one  things  that  may  be  done 
at  the  desk,  but  to  find  an  able  trial 
lawyer  who  may  go  into  court  where  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  involved  in  a  single 
case  is  something  else. 

Dunne  the  early  years  of  Attorney 
General  Brownell  we  had  the  honors 
program  iniiiated  in  the  Department  of 
Justice:  and  fiom  the  law  colleges  in 
every  State  in  the  Union  we  brought  to 
Wa.shinglon  the  honor  graduates  at  a 
salary  which  was  for  a  youn.c  man  most 
alluring.  But  with  the  straitjacket  in 
which  the  Attorney  General  found  him- 
self, both  Attorney  General  Brownell 
and  Attorney  General  Roger.--  A:-,d  nou 
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Attorney  General  Kennedy,  these  bright 
youncT  men  after  2  or  3  years  of  experi- 
ence, knowing  that  even  if  they  made  a 
career  of  this  service  and  were  trial 
lawyers  of  the  highest  caliber  they 
v.ould  never  receive  more  than  $15,000 
a  year,  leave  the  service.  So  I  say  to 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]  that  the 
attrition  is  of  the  cream  of  the  crop. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Will  the  gentleman  state 
whether  he  agrees  with  this  statement 
made  by  Deputy  Attorney  General 
White: 

It  has  long  been  the  practice  in  the  legal 
profession  to  distinguish  between  lawyers 
who  litij?ate  and  those  who  do  not.  If  any 
LTi-oup  of  lawyers  with  the  Government 
should  be  amply  qualified,  those  in  the  De- 
p.'irtment  of  Justice  should  warrant  particu- 
lar treatment.  In  all  other  departments 
and  agencies,  lawyers  and  the  practice  of 
i.r.v  are  ancillary  to  the  principal  function 
of  the  department  or  agency.  Only  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  are  lawyers  and  the 
practice  of  law  the  very  essence  of  the 
operation. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  agree  with  that 
comment,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  contribution.  As  evidence  of  the 
statement  that  I  made  with  regard  to 
what  the  law  was  prior  to  1949  I  read 
to  you  from  pase  12  of  the  hearings. 
Mr.  Andretta,  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  charse  of  administrative 
affairs,  was  asked  a  question  by  Mr. 
Foley,  our  chief  counsel.  This  is  the 
question: 

Did  the  Dep.-"irtment  oppose  or  favor  bring- 
inij  them  under  the  Classlflcatlon  Act? 

Tliat  is  of  1949. 

Do  you  remember.  Mr.  Andretta? 

Mr.  ANDRETT.A.  We  did  not  think  it  applied, 
sj)  we  did  not  do  anything  about  the  bill 
when  it  was  being  considered:  and  much  to 
our  concern  when  the  1949  act  passed  and 
applied  to  all  officers,  we  got  an  interp«-eta- 
tlon  that  it  applied  to  the  Department 
lawyers.  Then  we  had  no  choice  but  to 
put  them  under  it. 

I  repeat,  there  were  no  fears  and  there 
was  no  improper  action  that  caused  fear 
up  to  that  time.  We  are  asking  that  the 
Attorney  General  have  the  same  author- 
ity after  this  bill  becomes  law  with  re- 
spect to  fixing  salaries  as  the  Attorneys 
General  of  the  United  States  had  all  dur- 
iiis  the  years  until  1949.  There  is  no  real 
long-term  danger  in  this  bill.  We  have 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  that 
every  year  must  review  the  money  that  is 
provided  to  pay  these  salaries.  And  as 
my  pood  and  careful  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Lindsay]  has 
.said,  we  are  ^oing  to  be  watching  with 
an  eagle  eye  the  promotions  and  the  de- 
motions, if  any.  that  occur  if  this  bill 
be  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  upon  my  friends 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  join  with  us 
m  a  positive,  constructive  step  in  this 
needed  legislation. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
lea'^ue  on  the  committee. 


Mr.  MEADER.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
I  understood  the  gentleman  correctly 
when  he  referred  to  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949;  that  if  we  passed  thi.s  bill 
we  will  put  the  Attorney  General  in  the 
same  position  as  the  Attorneys  General 
were  before? 

Mr.  Mcculloch,  substantially  in 
the  same  position  which  gave  the  Attor- 
ney General  the  right  to  write  the  job 
specifications  and  fix  the  salaries  in  ac- 
cordance therewith. 

Mr.  MEADER.  But  before  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1949  applied  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  they  were  political 
positions;  but  now  the  positions  have 
civil  service  protection,  and  after  the 
passage  of  this  bill  they  will  retain  civil 
service  protection. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  have  this  reply 
to  make  to  my  good  and  careful  friend 
from  Michigan.  That  was  not  the  intent 
Oi  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  when 
it  was  passed  by  the  House  and  by  the 
other  body.  The  Department  of  Jvistice 
did  not  know  what  was  happenuig.  and 
many  Members  of  Congre.ss  appaj-ently 
did  not  realize  the  effect  of  the  le-  isla- 
tion.  They  did  not  even  oppose  it.  And 
the  Department  of  Justice  finally  had  a 
ruling  which  left  them  in  this  strait- 
jacket  and  which  has  resulted  in  every 
Attorney  General  since  that  time,  both 
Democratic  and  Republican,  calling  for 
legislation  to  remedy  the  situation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield "^ 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Colorado 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The 
gentleman  emphasized  that  the  passage 
of  this  bill  would  not  destroy  the  civil 
service  status  that  anyone  now  has  in 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Even  Judge 
Davis,  when  he  took  the  floor,  admitted 
it  did  not  destroy  that  in  any  manner 
whatsoever.  The  only  thing  it  does  do 
is  with  reference  to  the  que.^tlon  of 
salaries  which  are  now  under  the  Clas- 
sification Act.  It  gives  the  Attorney 
General  authority  to  move  them  up  or 
down. 

The  Attorney  Genera!  has  assured  the 
committee  that  it  is  not  going  to  apply 
this  authority  to  anyone  except  those  in- 
dividuals they  noed  at  this  time, 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield^ 

Mr.  McCLTXOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
having  a  chance  to  renew.  Being  a 
member  of  that  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations, I  was  interested  in  the  gen- 
tleman's statement.  Can  the  gentleman 
give  us  some  idea  how  much  will  be  in- 
volved in  this  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee?  | 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  would  have  no 
exact  figure  on  the  cost.  We  were  as- 
sured it  would_  be  nominal.  It  would 
also  be  my  opinion  that  it  would  not  be 
large  in  view  of  the  appropriations  for 
the  Department  in  question  and  it  would 
be  infinitesimal  in  connection  with  the 
appropriations  that  have  been  made  and 
are  going  to  be  made  for  purposes  which 
will  not  serve  the  country  nearly  a^  well 
as  this  bill  would  .^erve  the  country. 


Mr.  BOW  The  gentleman  said  we 
would  have  a  chance  to  review  the 
f^eiires 

Mr  Mcculloch,    yos. 

Mr.  BOW.  Let  us  assume  this  bill 
becomes  law  and  the  Attorney  General 
increases  the  salaries.  He  will  then 
come  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  the  paj-ment  of  those  salaries,  and 
that  would  not  give  us  the  opportunity  of 
review  that  we  have  now  under  the 
present  law. 

Mr.  Mcculloch,  in  my  opinion,  it 
would  give  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee the  final  authority,  the  final  ability 
to  review  the  total  amount  of  the  appro- 
priation for  such  salaries.  The  Attor- 
ney General,  if  he  became  a  person  who 
was  not  interested  in  the  good  of  the 
country,  could  be  boimd  in  a  straitjacket 
of  the  succeeeding  total  appropriations 
made  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcculloch  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  JONAS.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  commented  on  the  question  I  pro- 
pounded to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee about  attrition  and  the  rate  of  lass 
Uiroughout  Govenrnifnt.  I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  statement  that  lawyers  in 
the  Department  who  have  ."salaries  in  the 
$15,000  range  cannot  compete  with  high- 
powered  lawyers  hired  by  big  corpora- 
tions. 

Mr.  Mcculloch  if  the  gentleman 
will  pennit  a  correction.  I  did  not  say 
they  could  not  compete  with  them,  or  at 
least  I  certainly  did  not  moan  to  imply 
that  they  could  not  compete  with  them 
mentally.  Department  lawyers  have 
done  a  very  good  job,  at  very  low  salaries, 

Mr.  CELLER,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  t^:-  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  IMr.  RocrRs  . 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R.  6242. 
as  I  feel  it  is  profoundly  persuasive  The 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  Ls 
the  chief  legal  officer.  He  is  designated 
by  statute  to  represent  the  US  Govern- 
ment in  the  Federal  courts  and  in  all 
courts  where  the  Government  may  be  a 
litigant,  with  the  result  that  of  the  cases 
now  pending  in  Federal  courts  approxi- 
mately 35  percent  affect  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  legislation  has  as  it.s  objective 
rewarding  with  good  salaries  those  who 
have  performed  well.  First  of  all.  let 
us  understand  that  this  does  not  destroy 
the  tenure  rights  which  anybody  has  in 
the  Department  of  Justice.  This  was 
outlined  by  Deputy  Attorney  Creneral 
White  when  he  apF)eared  before  our  com- 
mittee. He  stated: 

UTiat  we  seek  by  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  to  reward  a  gr>od  trial  attorney  from 
time  to  time,  not  because  his  duties  or  re- 
sponsibilities have  changed,  and  not  with 
reference  to  a  classlflcatlon  system  ba.=od 
upon  language  that  at  best  awkwardly  de- 
scribes the  duties  of  an  attorney,  but  simply 
because  he  has  demonstrated  Increased  pro- 
ficiency In  his  work. 

So  you  see  by  that  statement  that  the 
objective  here  is  to  get  into  that  terri- 
tory where  under  the  Classification  Act 
we  are  limited  to  a  salary  of  approxi- 
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mately  $15,000  a  year,  llie  objective  Uie 
Attorney  General  ha.s  is  tliat  in  the  range 
from  $15,000  up  to  $19,000  he  may  select 
a  point  at  which  he  can  get  and"  retain 
trial  attorneys  who  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive just  compen.^ation  for  the  proper 
representation  of  the  Government. 

Let  me  reemphasizc  the  importance  of 
this  legislation.  Let  me  point  out  acain 
that  all  litigation  is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Uie  Attorney  General  and  he  and 
he  alone  is  the  one  who  has  the  author- 
ity to  appear  and  represent  the 
US.  Government.  Provision  for  those 
who  are  Justice  Department  trial  lawyers 
is  the  objective  of  this  legislation  and 
this  is  a  matter  of  substantial  impor- 
tance to  the  Government 

Mr.  HOLTZ\L\N.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield':' 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  clear  up  the  question 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow  ] 

As  the  Attorney  General  testified,  and 
this  i5  to  be  found  on  page  9  of  the  hear- 
ings, this  bill  will  increase  the  appropri- 
ation in  the  future.  The  IX'partment  of 
Justice  has  indicated  that  it  will  have 
to  live  wiihm  it^  budget  for  a  year  or  two. 
The  Attorney  General  pointt'd  out  that 
as  a  result  of  being  able  to  pay  their 
lawyers  more,  the  Department  would 
have  to  request  more  money  in  years  to 
come,  but  that  the  increase  would  not 
bo  substantial.  This  is  an  important  bill 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Unitrd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembh-d.  That  sec- 
tion 508  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  Attorney  General  shall  fix.  without 
regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  the  compensation  of  United  States 
attorneys,  assistant  United  States  attorneys, 
special  assistants  and  other  attorneys  em- 
ployed in  the  Department  of  Justice  within 
the   following   limitations: 

"United  suites  attorne}-s,  not  more  than 
$20000:    and 

"AsslsUnt  United  States  attorneys,  special 
assistants  and  others  attorneys  employed  In 
the  Department  of  Justice,  not  more  than 
fl9.000.' 

With  the  following  conxmittee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  strike  the  l.inguage  on  lines 
10  and  11  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing- 

•United  States  attorneys— not  less  than 
f  12.000  or  more  than  $20,000;  and." 

Mr.  Wn.SON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WiLsoM  of  Indiana  moves  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  instructions  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

The  CHMRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  support  of  his  motion. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana,     Mr.  Chair- 
nian.  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  my  motion, 
cvn 1100 
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Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  strike  the  enacting  clause. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present,  and  make 
the  ix>int  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  1  After  counting]  One  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  stated  pre- 
viously, as  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  that  handles 
the  appropriations  on  this  bill.  I  should 
like  to  a-^k  some  questions  either  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  or  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee — of  either  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCul- 
LucH ,  or  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
IMr.  FlOGERsl,  whoever  may  want  to 
answer  the  questions. 

Some  suggestion  has  been  made  here 
on  the  question  of  the  cost  of  this  bill, 
that  Uie  Attorney  General  has  stated 
that  he  will  live  within  his  appropria- 
tion    I  wonder  if  that  could  be  clarified. 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  On  page 
12  of  the  hearings,  a  question  was  asked 
by  our  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gcnLieman  from  Ohio  .Mr  McCtrn.o;H) 
of  Deputy  Altorncy  Grcneral  Wliite.  The 
record  of  the  hearing  is  as  follows: 

Mr,  McCtatocH  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  respective  branches  of  Con- 
pre.«^  will  ultimately  have  control  of  this 
matter  if  the  legislation  is  abused 

Mr,  White  answered  as  follows: 

Mr  White,  For  InsU^nce.  this  year  we  ex- 
pect we  are  going  to  have  to  stay'within  cur 
budget  and  next  year  we  will  have  to  stav 
within  our  budget.  Everything  we  do  we 
will  have  to  Justify  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  we  think  we  can  get  an 
awful  lot  of  good  out  of  this  amendment 
without  costing  the  Department  of  Justice 
another  dollar. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  point  I  was  trying  to 
determine  was  how  much  it  was  going  to 
cost.  And,  if  you  say  they  are  now 
going  to  live  within  the  present  budget 
this  year  and  if  they  intend  to  raise  sal- 
aries, then  the  question  comes  to  my 
mind  that  perhaps  the  committee  has 
given  them  too  much  money  if  they  have 
enough  to  pay  increased  salaries.  Of 
course,  the  budget  is  not  yet  through 
for  this  year. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  tlic  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  the  objective  of  this  legislation, 
which  we  attempted  to  point  out  from 
time  to  time,  is  to  take  care  of  those 
expert  trial  lawyers,  so  to  speak,  who 
under  the  classification  system  can  only 
get  up   to  what  is  known  as   grade   15. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  understand  that  per- 
fectly, but  there  is  still  a  question  in  my 
mind,  if  they  say  they  can  live  within 
the  budget  as  it  is  now  and  intend  to 
raise  salaries,  then  I  think  we  have  ap- 
propriated too  much  money. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
are  not  hvins  within  the  bud.-et.  They 
have  already  come  m  before  the  defi- 
ciency subcommittee  for  more  money 
and  they  will  get  more  money  in  this 
year  s  deficiency  bill. 

Mr.  BOW.  And  the  pre.<;ent  bill  has 
not  yet  pone  throuch  conference.  They 
have  come  in  for  a  deficiency  which  is 
now  before  the  commit t-^e. 

Now.  let  me  raise  one  other  question 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  yield.  It  is  said 
that  the  lanpauge  as  it  applies  to  cii.^- 
trict  attorneys  is  found  in  section  508 
and  that  it  carrie.^  these  salaries  and 
that  the  Attorney  General  has  this  au- 
thority outride  of  tlie  District.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  turnover  and  the 
attrition  is  greater  outside  than  it  is 
here  in  Washington,  where  you  do  not 
have  the  authority.  Now.  i:  the  purpose 
of  tins  is  to  try  to  keep  them,,  you  are  do- 
ing a  better  job  on  the  outside,  because 
it  IS  15  percent  here  m  the  District  of 
Columbia  where  you  have  the  classifi- 
cation under  civil  service.  It  is  15  here 
and  where  it  is  not  you  have  alx)ut  25. 
Of  cour.se.  this  year  it  might  be  100  per- 
cent. But.  that  IS  not  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about.  I  am  talking  about  the  area 
of  time  where  you  do  not  have  political 
change,  where  you  have  the  same  polit- 
ical party  in  power.  Over  the  last 
years  it  has  been  25  percent  outside  and 
now  It  IS  coinp  to  be  100  percent. 

Mr.  McCLLLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  I  think  one  of  the 
answers  to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
is — and  that  is  with  reference  to  the 
statement  that  was  made  by  one  of  the 
objectors  to  the  proposed  "legislation — 
that  appointments  in  the  field  are  polit- 
ical appointments.  They  are  accepted 
only  for  a  short  time,  and  there  is  no 
mducement  for  career  service  and  there 
is  no  intention  for  it  ever  to  become  one. 
but  a  person  becomes  a  U.S.  attorney  or 
a.ssi.'^tant  U.S  attorney  for  the  public 
relations  it  will  give  him. 

The  CILMRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCULUDCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  tlie  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  elad  to  read 
this  paragraph  on  page  8  ol  the  report 
in  answer  to  the  qu?stion  raised  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bov],  a  member  of  the 
Comjnittee  on  Apprcipriations.  If  there 
is  a  deficiency  m  the  Dej^artment  now.  I 
regret  it:  I  regret  any  deficiency  in  any 
I3epartment  in  normal  times.  If  there 
be  deficiencies  other  than  :n  the  De- 
fense Department,  they  deserve  the  at- 
tention that  they  should  get 

I  quot.e  Mr.  White  from  the  commit- 
tee repKjrt : 

We  believe  that  the  changes  can  be  made 
gradually  without  calling  for  any  Increase 
in  appropriation. 

Tliat  is  my  reply  to  the  question  of 
my  colleatrue.  the  pentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Bow  ; . 

Mr.  FA.'^CELL  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation  without  amendment.  It 
is  clear  to  me,  and  has  been  for  a  long 
time,  that  relief  has  been  needed  in  the 
areas  of  lawyers  in  Government.  I  am 
not  sure  I  would  support  the  idea  of 
leaving  them  under  the  Classification 
Act  at  all;  in  face.  I  have  long  felt 
that  putting  lawyers  in  Government  un- 
der the  Classification  Act  is  not  the  an- 
swer to  either  Government  or  House 
lawyers. 

There  is  no  argument  that  relief  is 
needed.  That  is  apparent  in  this  case; 
whether  or  not  it  takes  additional  money 
is  immaterial;  you  pay  for  what  you  get, 
not  what  you  want.  I  believe  in  getting 
an  incentive  program  in  the  Department 
cf  Justice,  giving  the  lawyers — giving  the 
management  the  flexibility  which  is  de- 
sirable as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
Hoover  Commission  and  every  other  im- 
partial group  that  has  studied  the  prob- 
lem. This  will  make  for  eflBciency,  this 
will  make  for  economy,  this  will  make 
for  good  management,  this  will  make  for 
flexibility,  this  will  make  for  attorneys 
who  are  trying  to  do  an  able  job. 

I  rise  to  support  the  legislation  as  is. 
Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to   strike    out    the    requisite   number    of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Willis  1  I  can  find  nowhere 
in  this  bill  any  standards.  Is  there 
anything  in  this  bill  providing  standards 
for  or  qualifications  for  these  attorneys 
who  would  be  paid  519,000  a  year? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
follow  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  spoke  of 
talented  attorneys  and  we  have  first 
heard  the  gentleman  from  Florida  talk- 
ing about  expert  attorneys.  This  bill 
does  not  specify  any  category  of  attor- 
ney. It  deals  with  attorneys,  period; 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  bill  talks  in  terms  of  authority 
vested  in  the  Attorney  General  to  raise 
salaries  of  lawyers  in  the  Department. 
There  is  no  standard  in  this  bill  any 
more  than  there  is  any  standard  in  the 
bill  that  came  from  the  Senate.  The 
evidence  before  us  was  in  the  shape  of 
written  testimony  and  a  letter  from  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  outlining  the 
plan  under  which  they  will  proceed, 
which  is  in  accordance  with  the  state- 
ment I  made  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  letter  is  nothing 
but  a  personal  statement.  It  is  not  bind- 
ing in  law.  Another  Attorney  General 
could  ignore  it.  If  you  wanted  to  limit 
this  to  the  so-called  experts,  that  would 
be  one  thing,  but  certainly  you  do  not 
limit  it  to  experts,  you  do  not  limit  it  to 
trial  lawyers,  or  even  experienced 
lawyers.  A  young  lawyer  could  walk 
into  the  Department  of  Justice  tomor- 
row, under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  with 
his  law  degree  still  warm  in  his  pocket, 
and  get  $19,000  a  year.  Is  that  not  true? 
Mr.  WILLIS.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  be  extreme  about  it.  that  is  possible. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Extreme.  That  would 
be  the  law. 

Mr.  WILLIS.     The  gentleman  depends 
upon    testimony    before    his    committee 


with  regard  to  the  classification  of  em- 
ployees and  so  on.  How  is  that  record 
made  up?  It  is  made  up  by  te.stimony. 
That  is  the  way  we  make  our  record  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  happen  to  believe  tiiat  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  did  not  misrepresent 
to  this  House  the  plan  under  which  he 
said  he  would  operate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Attorney  General 
could  put  every  civil  rights  attorney  in 
the  Justice  Department  on  the  payroll 
at  $19,000  a  year  as  soon  as  thiSj  bill  is 
parsed. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Absolutely  not.  That  is 
not  the  plan  which  was  presented  to  tlie 
committee  and  upon  which  we  proceeded. 
I  certainly  would  not  support  a  bill 
which  would  do  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Under  this  bill  yoiu  sup- 
port and  want  the  House  to  pass  this 
afternoon,  he  certainly  could  do  just 
that.  That  is  the  truth,  and  the  gentle- 
man knows  it. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  hope  the  gentleman  is 
not  going  to  put  words  in  my  mouth  or 
ideas  in  my  mma.  Is  the  gentleman 
making  a  repre.scntation?  Is  he  repre- 
senting to  the  House  that  that  is  the 
intent  of  this  bill?  If  he  is,  I  will  say 
he  is  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  record. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  I  am  saying  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ix)uisiana  is  simpb'  this, 
that  a  lawyer  with  1  day  of  experience, 
with  his  law  degree  m  his  pocket,  just 
fresh  out  of  college,  can  walk  into  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  -et  $19,000  a 
year  if  he  is  a  Classification  Act  attorney, 
and  I  challenge  the  gentleman  to  dispute 
that  statement. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  That  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  testimony.  ] 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  ab^lutely 
nothing  in  the  bill  that  prohibit*  it,  and 
I,  for  one,  refuse  to  rely  on  a  simple 
statement  of  intention  in  a  letter  when 
dealing  with  a  matter  of  such  serious 
ramifications. 

If  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
wants  to  handle  salai-y  bills,  I  for  one, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  will  Kladly  vote  to 
hand  you  the  pay  bill  that  will  be  intro- 
duced next  year  covering  all  Government 
employees.  Just  say  you  want  it  and  you 
have  my  vote.  It  is  a  headache  I  wish 
you  had.  However,  it  is  apparent  ypu 
want  to  deal  with  this  problem  on  a 
pick  and  choose,  piecemeal  basis. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  gentleman  uses  the 
word  •■you"   in  the  generic  sen.se.  as  a 


As  far  a-s  the 
we  have  enough 
Committee  does 

this  particular 
namely  lawyers 
Justice      If  the 


committee    I    presume. 

committee  is  concerned 

to   do.      The  Judiciary 

have    jurisdiction    over 

category  of  employees: 

in  the  Department  of 

gentleman  as  a  member  of  the  committee 

having  to  do  with  the  other  employees 

will  come  out  witli  a  bill.  I  assure  him 

I  will  give  it  consideration. 

Mr.  JAMES  C  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  have  been  talking  about  it  as 
though  it  only  gives  benefits  and  advan- 
tages to  the  attorneys  in  the  Justice 
Department. 


I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  some- 
thing which  is  not  a  benefit  and  is  not 
an  advantage  that  will  accrue  to  these 
attorneys  if  this  bill  passes.  You  will 
note  the  language  of  the  bill  reads  this 
way ; 

The  Attorney  General  shall  fi.x.  without 
regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  the  compensation — 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  attorneys  under 
the  Classification  Act  have  these  bene- 
fits and  advantages  under  existing  law: 
They  have  automatic  step  increases  1 
year  apart  up  through  prade  17  They 
have  six  of  the.se  automatic  step  in- 
creases amounting  to  $105  per  year  in 
grade  1  up  to  $165  a  year  in  grade  9 
There  are  six  of  these  annual  step  in- 
creases all  the  way  up  to  grade  10,  In 
grade  17  the  step  increase  amounts  to 
$260,  and  they  get  four  of  those  step 
increases  as  they  accrue.  In  grade  17 
one  of  these  attorneys  can  go  through 
the  benefit-s  of  the  Classification  Act  up 
to  $17,590  in  that  grade. 

After  10  years'  service  the  attorney 
gets  one  longevity  increase  which 
amounts  to  the  same  as  one  of  these  step 
increases.  After  13  years  he  gets  a  sec- 
ond longevity  Increase,  and  after  16 
years  he  gets  the  third  longevity  in- 
crease. Every  one  of  these  longevity  in- 
creases is  equal  to  a  one-step  increase  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  bill  passes,  un- 
der the  language  of  the  bill— and  I  have 
just  talked  to  the  civil  service  expert 
who  is  the  counsel  for  the  Hou.'^e  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee — all 
of  this  will  be  wiped  out:  all  of  these 
benefits  and  all  of  these  advantages  such 
as  these  step  increases,  the  longevity 
increases.  They  will  all  be  wiped  out. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  will  be 
deprived  of  the  authority  which  it  now 
has  to  fix  the  requirements  for  meeting 
the  qualifications  of  the  job  m  which 
they  serve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  one-sided 
proposition  of  just  giving  advantages  to 
the  lawyers.  It  is  going  to  create  chaos 
in  the  operation  of  the  classification  de- 
partment in  the  Justice  Department,  and 
is  going  to  deprive  them  of  some  very 
valuable  rights  which  they  now  have. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
the  full  5  minutes.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is — and  I  can  appreciate  the  ap- 
plause from  certain  quarter.s — that  fi.scal 
irresponi,ibility  in  the  area  of  Federal 
personnel  is  becoming  rampant  in  this 
Gov:^rnment. 

Mf.  Chairman,  we  are  faced  already 
with  public  notice  that  we  are  going  to 
have  a  demand  for  pay  increases  for  all 
postal  employees  next  year,  presumably 
to  be  tied  in  with  an  increase  for  all 
classified  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  having  proposed 
here  today  a  very  definite  breach  in  the 
wall  so  far  as  congressional  control  over 
supergrades  and  higher  salary  categories 
are  concerned. 

W3  have  already  been  told  that  the 
building  space  in  Washington  is  not  ade- 
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quate  to  house  the  additional  personnel 
ui  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  dealing  with 
an  isolated  proposal  or  an  i.solatcd  prob- 
lem. Those  of  us  on  the  Pust  OfiTire  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  on  both  .-^ides  of 
the  aisle  who  feel  some  sense  of  ccncern 
about  this  development  wish  to  rei?ister 
by  our  opposition  and  by  our  presentation 
of  views  here  today  th.u  deep  concern 
and  aiixiety. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  committ-ec  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Comnaittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Walter  1 
having  resumed  the  cliair.  Mr  Asmnall. 
Chairman  of  Uie  Committee  of  tiie  Whole 
Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  tlie  bill  'H.R.  6242 » 
to  amend  section  .508  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  relatm^  to  attorneys'  sal- 
aries, pursuaiit  to  Hou.se  Resolution  428, 
he  reported  tlio  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  Uie 
Commute-  of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempo:  e.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordt  n  d. 


is    on    t!;c    comm.tlec 


The    que.«tion 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  T)ie 
question  is  on  engrossment  and  U.ird 
reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  tj  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore 
question  is  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

The    question    was    taken;     and 
Speaker    pro    tempore    announced 
the  "noes"  had  it 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  172.  nays  223,  not  voting  42. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No    175] 

YB,\S— 172 


The 

the 

that 


Addabbo 

Addortlzlo 

Albert 

Aiiiuso 

Ashley 

A.-^plnall 

Bailey 

B.iring 

Barrett 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Battln 

Bennett,  Fla 

Blrxtnik 

Bogrgs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolion 

Bonner 

Boykln 

Bradcmas 

Breeding 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Burke,  Ky. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson 

Byrne,  Pn 

CahlU 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

Chenoweth 


Clanry 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Gorman 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davl.s,  Tenn. 

EVlaney 

E>enton 

Dlggs 

DlngcU 

Domlnlck 

Donohue 

Doyle 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Farbctcln 

Pascell 

FelL'han 

Flnnegan 

Flood 

Frledel 

Glalmo 

Granahan 

Gray 

Green.  Or^c. 

Green.  Fa. 

Griffiths 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Halleck 


Hnlpem 

Hansen 

Harding 

Harrlioii,  V'a. 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler 

HoUneld 

Holizman 

Hull 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Ikard,  Tex. 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Joelson 

JohBsou,  Calif 

Ji'hnson,  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kiistenmeler 

Kearn& 

Kee 

KcUy 

Kilday 

Kllgore 

King.  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 


Lane 

Lindsay 

Loser 

McCormark 

Mcculloch 

M(  Djwell 

McPall 

^!.^cdonald 

MacGregor 

Machrowlcz 

Mack 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

Miller, 

George  P. 
Minshall 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Morgan 
Moms 
Morrison 
Moshcr 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy 
Ntx 
O  Brlen.  ni. 


Abbitt 

Aberncthy 

Adair 

Alexander 

AUord 

Alger 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anderson,  m. 
Andrews 
Arends 
Ash  brook 
Ablimore 
Auchlncloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Barrv 
B.isa   N  H 
!j;i»e8 
Becker 
Beck  worth 
Beerniann 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett.  Mlrh 
Berry 
Belts 
Bow 
Bray 
Brewater 

Rr  .:n.Scid 

Brown 

BroyhlU 

Bmce 

Byrnes.  Wis 

Cannon 

Cederbere 

Chamberlain 

Chclf 

Chlperfleld 

Church 

Collier 

Colmer 

Corbett 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Datrue 

Davis. 

James  C. 
Davis.  John  W. 
Deronnlan 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dole 
Dooley 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Dumo 
Dwyer 
Everett 
E\'lns 
P»llon 
Fen ton 
Flndley 
Flno 
FlPher 
Ford 

Forrester 
Fountain 


C'Rr'.'n,  N  Y. 

I)  Hara,  111. 

O  Hiira.  Mich. 

Olsen 

OXelU 

Pat  man 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Phil  bin 

PL>well 

Price 

Puelnskl 

Randall 

Reu-s."! 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Hhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Roeers.  Fla. 

Roiiers,  Tex. 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Ryan 

St.  Germain 

NAYS— 223 

Frazler 

Prellnghuvsen 

F\ilton 

Garland 

Garmau 

Gary 

Gathlncs 

Gavin 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Ooodllng 

Grant 

Onffln 

Gross 

Gubser 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Haley 

Hall 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison.  Wyo 

Harsha 

Hirvey,  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich, 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Her!f>r.(r 

Hiestand 

Hoeven 

HofTman,i:i, 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Horan 

Ho,';mer 

Huddie^ton 

Jennings 

JeDKen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo, 

Jiidd 

Keith 

King,  N  Y. 

Kltchin 

Knox 

Komegay 

Kowalskl 

Kunkel 

Kvl 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Lnnkford 

Lntta 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Llbonatl 

Lipscomb 

MrDmough 

Mclntlre 

McVey 

Marshall 

M.rtin.  Mass 

Martin,  Nebr, 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

May 

Meadcr 

Michel 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller,  N,Y. 

Mills 

Moeller 

Moore 

Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Morse 


Sriiind 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Miss. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stnbblefleld 

Sullivan 

Thomas 

Tliompson,  La. 

Th.  'mpson,  N.J, 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Toll 

Udall.  Morris  K. 

Vanlk 

Walter 

Watts 

Wickersham 

Willis 

Yates 

Young 

Zablocki 

Zclenko 


Moulder 

Murray 

Natcher 

Kelsen 

Norblad 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

i>elly 

Pfost 

Pike 

Pillion 

Pirnie 

Poff 

Qule 

Ray 

Recce 

Relfel 

Riehlman 

Riley 

Rivers.  SO. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rooney 

Roudebush 

Say  lor 

Si^hadehprg 

Schenck 

Scherer 

SrhneebcU 

Srhwpiker 

Sohwei.gel 

Scott 

Scranton 

5ec!v -Brown 

Selden 

bnort 

S!in\  er 

Sl>ial 

Slkes 

Slier 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Spnnper 

SialTord 

Stephens 

T.sber 

Taylor 

League.  Calif. 

League,  Tex, 

Thon.son,  Wis 

ToUef.son 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tup  per 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Pel  t 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Walihauser 

Weaver 

We  is 

Whalley 

Wharton 

White  ner 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Calif. 

WUson.  Ind. 

Wlnst#ad 

Younger 


NOT  VOTING— 42 


BUtch 
Brooks.  L*. 
Buckley 

Coad 

Cook 

Cooley 

Cramer 

Dawson 

Dent 

Ellsworth 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Galla^jher 

Gilbert 


Healey 

Holland 

Keogh 

Kiibum 

McMillan 

McSween 

Madden 

Mai  11  lard 

Mason 

Marrow 

MUllken 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Norretl 

Ky^aard 


OKonskl 

Pi;  -.'ler 

Poage 

Rhbaut 

Rains 

Rousselot 

St  George 

Santanfelo 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Thornberry 

West  land 

Wrisht 


So  the  bill  was  rejected. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
paiis: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Madden  for.  with  Mrs.  Norrell  against 
Mr    Keogh  for,  with  Mrs.  BlUch  against. 
AL-.  Cramer  for.  with  Mr.  Pilcher  against' 
Mr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  KUburn  agali^st. 
Mr.    Santangelo    for.    with    Mr.    R<;>usseIot 

against. 

Mr.  Shelley  for.  with  Mr.  Ellsworth  against, 
Mr.     Gilbert    for.     with    Mrs.     St      Georce 

against. 

Mr.  Healey  for.  with  Mr.  Mason  against 
Mr.     Fogarty     for,     with     Mr.     McMillan 

against. 

Mr.  Sheppard  for.  with  Mr.  Nygaard 
against. 

Mr.  Gallagher  for.  with  Mr.  MUllken 
against. 

Until  further  nonce: 

Mr   Dent  with  Mr.  M:UUlard. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Merrow. 

Mr.    Moorhead    of   Penn.sylvania   with    Mr. 

OKoii-ski, 

Mr.  M>.5wfer.  w.ih  Mr    Wcsil.'tnd. 

Mr.  MAHON  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


MINORrTY    \TEWS 

Mr.  BROMWFXL,  Mr  Ppe:ikrr,  I  a.<=k 
unanimous  con.'^ent  to  file  minority  views 
m  t!ic  commutee  report  on  S,  1090. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tl'icre 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  wa.<;  no  objection. 


DISCRnCNATION    IN    APPRENTICE- 
SHIP TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rfc-ord,  and 
to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPE.A.KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Cahfornia"' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  hear- 
inps  held  last  week  by  the  Special  Sub- 
comm,ittee  on  Labor  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  l^abor  Committee  revealed  some 
.^^ark  testimony  on  discr.m.inaticn  in  ap- 
prenticeship traininp  procrrams.  Amonp 
them,  however,  was  one  appallincr  ad- 
mi.ssion  that  discrimiination  was  not 
limited  to.  nor  restricted  by.  member- 
ship in  a  minority  proup.  13  it.  rather, 
the  more  positive  admi.s.'^icn  that  entry 
to  these  prot-'rams  was  based  on  the 
priority  of  the  family  tree.  The  kinsfolk 
theorj'  of  oppoil unity  in  employment  is 
mofre  fully  elaborated  on  in  the  editorial 
froln  tlie  Wa.>^hin?ton  Post  of  .^.'leu.^t  26. 
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1961.  As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
that  is  considering  H.R.  8219,  which 
would  withdraw  Federal  support  and  ap- 
proval from  apprenticeship  programs 
which  deny  Individuals  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  participate,  I  wish  to  insert 
the  editorial  at  this  point  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues: 

Sons  of  Plumbers 
When  a  witness  testified  the  otlier  day 
before  a  House  Labor  SubcommUtee  ..lat 
Plumbers  Local  No.  5  here  has  825  mem- 
bers and  100  apprentices  but  no  Negroes  in 
either  category.  Cecil  E.  Rhodes,  the  locals 
business  manager,  denied  that  the  local  dis- 
criminates in  any  way  against  Negroes.  It 
is  simply  a  matter,  he  said,  of  giving  priority 
In  choosing  apprentices  to  sons  of  plumbers. 
This  puts  an  entirely  different  face  on  the 
situation,  of  course.  We  suppose  that  Ne- 
groes who  woiild  like  to  be  plumbers  never 
thought  of  it  in  quite  this  way  before.  They 
are  not  kept  from  becoming  plumbers  be- 
cause they  are  colored;  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  case.  They  are  kept  from  becom- 
ing? plumbers  only  because  their  fathers  were 
colored.  This  operates,  to  be  sure,  to  some 
disadvantage  for  their  sons  who  may  want  to 
become  plumbers  and  will  be  unable  to  for 
the  same  reason.  But  then  it  has  been  or- 
dained in  the  Scriptures,  as  everyone  knows, 
that  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  shall  be 
visited  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generations. 

What  is  true  of  the  plumbers  in  Wash- 
ington is  equally  true  of  the  electricians  and 
of  most  of  the  other  old-line  craft  unions 
With  the  exception  of  the  carpenters'  union. 
Francis  A.  Gregory.  assist.ant  school  super- 
intendent in  charge  of  adult  and  vocational 
training,  told  the  subcommittee,  the  schools 
have  yet  to  place  a  Negro  apprentice  with 
the  unions.  Apart  from  the  appalling  in- 
justice of  this  discrimination,  it  is  manifestly 
true,  as  Mr.  Gregory  put  It,  that  "the  com'- 
munity  cannot  afford  the  extravagant  waste 
C)f  manpower." 

The  situation  is  made  even  more  shocking 
by  the  fact  that  the  District  Apprenticeship 
Council  has  apparently  been  helping  the 
unions  to  perpetuate  it  by  coding  all  appli- 
cations with  "N  ■  or  "W"  to  indicate  race. 
Labor  Secretary  Goldberg,  condemning  the 
practice,  promised  an  immediate  investiga- 
tion and  '"remedial  action."  We  have  no 
doubt  it  will  be  promptly  forthcoming. 
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UNFAIR  TRADE  PRACTICE 
COMPLAINTS 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  hail  a  reform  in  the  administra- 
tion of  unfair  trade  practice  complaints. 
To  expedite  action  on  complaints  of  un- 
fair trade  practices,  small  businessmen 
can  now  file  their  complaint  applications 
through  the  field  offices  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  located  in  59 
cities  throughout  the  country,  under  an 
agreement  announced  jointly  today  by 
SBA  Administrator  John  E.  Home  and 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Chairman 
Paul  Rand  Dixon.  This  reform  had 
been  urged  by  me  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness in  a  conference  with  Mr.  Dixon  and 
members  of  his  staff  early  in  the  session. 


The  agreement  is  designed  to  make  it 
more  convenient  for  the  small  business- 
man to  file  his  complaint  and  will  speed 
the  handling  of  applications.  SBA  field 
offices  will  forward  the  complaints  di- 
rectly to  the  FTC  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  for  appropriate  action. 

Today's  announcement  came  a»s  a  re- 
sult of  a  recommendation  made  by  the 
recently  establi.shed  White  House  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  chaired  by 
SBA  Administrator  John  E.  Horne.  The 
Committee  was  established  by  President 
Kennedy  in  May  to  review  small  busi- 
ness problems;  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  improvement;  and  to  suggest 
new  policies  and  programs  of  Qovern- 
ment  assistance  to  small  busineases. 

As  a  service  to  small  businesses,  all 
SBA  field  offices  will  receive  complaint 
applications  reuarding  suspected  viola- 
tions of  the  Clayton  Act,  unfair  trade 
practices  and  other  matters  coming 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  FTC.  With 
the  limited  number  of  FTC  field  offices 
this  service  should  make  it  easier  for 
the  small  businessman  to  file  hi$  com- 
plaint. 

The  FTC's  10  field  offices  will  continue 
to  process  and  investieate  suEjpected 
antitrust  and  other  violations  of  the  law 
However,  SBAs  59  field  offices  arc  now 
in  a  position  to  help  speed  up  the  refer- 
ral of  matters  warranting  attention 

The   59   field   offices   of   the   SBA  are 
located  in  the  followinc:  cities: 

Birmingham.  Ala. ;  Anchoraee.  Alaska  • 
Phoenix.  Ariz.;  Little  Rock.  Ark;.;  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Pi-ancisco.  Calif  ; 
Denver,  Colo  ;  Hartford,  Conn.;  Jack- 
sonville and*MWmi.  Fla.;  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
Honolulu.  Hawaii;  Boise,  Idaho:  Chi- 
cago. 111.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.:  Des  Moines, 
Iowa;  Wichita.  Kans.;  Louisville,  Ky  :' 
New  Orleans,  La.;  Augusta,  Maine:  Bal- 
timore, Md.;  Boston,  Ma.ss.;  Detroit 
Mich.:  Minneapolis.  Minn.;  Jackson 
Miss.;  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  Mo  : 
Helena,  Mont.;  Omaha.  Nebr  :  Concord. 
N.H.:  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.:  New  York 
and  Syracuse,  N.Y.:  Charlotte.  NC" 
Fargo,  N.  Dak.;  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Okla- 
homa City  and  Tul.sa.  Okla  ;  Portland. 
Oreg.;  Philadelphia  and  Pitt-sbureh 
Pa.:  Santurce,  PR.;  Providence.  R.I  • 
Columbia,  S.C:  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak; 
Knoxville  and  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Dallas, 
Hou.ston,  Lubbock,  and  San  Antonio! 
Tex.;  Sak  Lake  City.  Utah;  Montpelier, 
Vt.;  Richmond,  Va.;  Washington.  DC; 
Seattle,  Wash.;  Charleston  and  Clarks- 
burg, W.  Va.;  and  Madison,  Wis. 

The  SBA  has  recently  issued  a  small 
marketers  aid  titled  "Trade  Regulations 
and  Small  Business"  which  is  available 
upon  request  from  all  SBA  offices.  The 
leaflet  was  prepared  by  staflf  members  of 
the  SBA,  PTC,  Departments  of  Justice 
and  Commerce,  and  discusses  laws  re.tru- 
lating  the  competitive  practices  of 
businesses. 

Principal  Federal  and  State  trade 
regulation  laws  are  outlined  in  the  leaf- 
let which  also  discusses  some  illegal 
practices  under  Federal  laws,  including 
price  fixing,  false  and  deceptive  adver- 
tising, price  discrimination,  and  pay- 
ment of  brokerage  to  buyers. 

The  FTC  has  made  available  to  all 
SBA    field   offices   a  publication.    ''Rules 
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of  Practice,  Procedures,  and  Organiza- 
tion" which  describes  the  Commissions 
areas  of  responsibility. 
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WELL  MET:  THE  MUSICIANS'  UNION. 
THE  OPERA  ASvSOCIATION  AND 
SECRETARY  GOLDBERG 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
want  to  let  the  day  pa.ss  without  com- 
mending President  Kennedy,  Secretary 
of  Labor  Arthur  Goldberg.  Local  802 
President  Alfred  J.  Manuti  and  the 
Metropohtan  Opera  A.«;.^ociatlon  on  the 
proposed  solution  to  the  problem  which 
threatened  to  result  in  the  cancellation 
of  the  1961-62  season  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera.  The  settlement,  including 
the  acceptance  of  binding  arbitration  by 
Secretary  Goldberg,  was  announced  in 
Washington  late  yesterday. 

I  had  written  previously  to  Secretary 
Goldbei-g  telling  him  of  my  deep  concern 
over  the  situation  and  urging  him  to  do 
everything  possible  to  bring  the  parties 
together.  Last  Friday.  August  25.  I  sent 
the  Secretary  a  telegram  in  which  I  in- 
formed him  that  I  believed  the  orchestra 
would  abide  by  any  decision  he  made  in 
the  matter,  and  I  urged  him  per.sonally 
to  attempt  to  arbitrate  the  difference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  mv 
wire  of  August  25  to  Secretary  Goldberg : 

I  understand  representatives  of  Metropoll- 
tan  Opera  Association  and  local  802  have 
been  requested  to  meet  with  you  Monday. 
Continuation  of  Met  is  of  vital  Interest  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Urge  you  personally  attempt  to  arbitrate 
differences.  I  am  sure  orchestra  will  abide 
by  your  decision. 

William  Frrrs  Ryan, 

Member  of  Congresx. 

1  also  include  the  text  of  a  letter  which 
President  Kennedy  sent  to  both  sides  and 
the  statement  of  Secretary  of  Labor 
Goldberg  on  the  settlement : 

President  Kennedy  s  Letteh 

August  28.  1961 
Gentlemen:  I  am  extremely  pleased  that 
a  settlement  has  been  reached  In  the  dispute 
between  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Associa- 
tion and  the  orchestra,  thus  assuring  a  1961- 
62  opera  season. 

You  are  to  be  highly  commended  for 
your  statesmanship  In  submitting  the  issues 
you  have  been  unable  to  resolve  between 
yourselves  to  voluntary  and  binding  arbi- 
tration by  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  J  Gold- 
berg, who  will  serve  at  your  and  my  request. 
By  reaching  agreement,  the  parties  to  this 
dispute  have  Insured  that  a  great  cultural 
resource  of  the  United  States  will  be  con- 
tinued for  this  season  as  it  has  since  1892. 
The  Metropolitan  Opera,  as  a  standard  of  ex- 
cellence and  as  a  measure  of  creative  vieor 
in  the  performing  arts  for  over  half  a  cen- 
tury, has  Ijecome  through  it:;  travels  about 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  through 
its  recordings  and  broadcasts,  a  truly  inter- 
national institution,  without  losing  its 
unique  identity  with  the  cultural  life  of 
New  York  City. 


The  Metropolitan  Oi)era   is  important  to 
the  Nation.     I  am  glad  we  have  all  found  a 
way  for  It  to  continue 
Sincerely. 

John  F   Kennkdy 
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Secretakt  or  Labob  Goldberg  s  Statement 

I  am  glad  to  announce  that  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Association  and  Local  802  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Musicians,  represent- 
ing the  Met's  orchestra,  have  agreed  upon 
n  settlement  of  their  pending  dispute 

The  settlement  provides  for  final  and  bind- 
ing voluntary  arbitration  of  all  of  the  dis- 
puted  issues. 

At  the  request  of  the  President  and  both 
parties.  I  have  consented  to  act  as  the  arbi- 
trator. The  President  Is  concerned  that  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  season  should  take  place 
this  year,  as  it  has  each  successive  year  since 
1892  The  Met  is  a  nonproflt  organization 
and  a  great  cultural  resource  of  the  Ameri- 
can Nation.  My  acting  as  arbitrator  of  the 
merits  of  this  particular  dispute  Is  unique 
and  will  not  establish  a  precedent  of  general 
economic  application 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  and  to  Mr  Jacob  Man- 
delbaum.  Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service,  and  Mr. 
Harold  Felix  (city  labor  commissioner  | ,  rep- 
resenting Mayor  Wagner,  for  their  cooper- 
ation In  bringing  this  settlement  about 

This  arbitration  settlement  provides  the 
basis  and  will  permit  all  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  the  Met's  season  to  go  for- 
ward 


POLITICAL  ADVISER  TO  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL  KENNEDY  WORKED 
WITH  REDS 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaks  r.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  include  certain 
newspaper  articles. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  LAIRD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
.^tunned  last  week  to  read  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  under  dat^  of  Thurs- 
day, August  24,  1961.  a  story  covering  the 
activities  of  Paul  Corbin.  a  special  a.ssist- 
ant  to  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  handling  patronage 
matters  in  the  New  Frontier.  It  .seems 
to  me  that  the  Attorney  General  .should 
inform  the  ConLuess  as  to  the  tvpe  of 
background  check,  if  any,  conducted  by 
him  or  the  Kennedy  orfzanizatlon  prioV 
to  his  appointment.  The  serlousne.^s  of 
the  matter  is  emphasized  by  the  Jour- 
nal's Wa.^hington  bureau  reporter  who 
stated,  regarding  Corbin. 

He  talks  to  persons  looklnp  for  jobs  on  the 
New  Frontier  and  also  recruits  likely  pros- 
pects. He  advises  on  these  matters  with 
leaders  of  the  Kennedy  administration  but 
principally  with  Attorney  General  Robert  F 
Kennedy,  his  political  sponsor  and  patron. 

Does  this  mean  that  Mr  Corbin  rec- 
ommends judges  for  appointment  to  the 
Federal  judiciary?  It  is  incumbent  upon 
the  Attorney  General  to  clarify  this  sit- 
uation immediately. 

I  have  sent  the  followinc  wire  to  At- 
torney General  Robert  F  Kennedy 
today : 

In  the  Thursday.  August  24,  1961,  front 
P-ige  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  there  ap- 
peared   a   story    under    the    heading,    "Manv 


Are  Wondering  What  of  Corbin's  Past— Dem- 
ocrats' Aid  f.-r  Patronage  Worked  Here  'With 
Reds  •■  In  the  story  you  are  reported  to 
have  be?n  the  political  sponsur  and  patron" 
of  Paul  Corbin  I  direct  your  attention  to 
this  article  and  respectfully  ask  your  im- 
mediate reply  and  clarification. 
Sincerely, 

Mel\tn  R.  Laird. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr    Speaker,  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
news  article  under  date  of  August  24 
1961.  follows: 
Many    Are    Wondering    What    of    Corbin's 

Past"* — jANESviiiE   M^N.   Now   Democrats' 

Aid    for    Patronage    Worked    Here    With 

Reds 

Paul  Corbin's  political  power — apparently 
derived  from  Attorney  General  Robert  F. 
Kennedy — in  the  National  Democratic  Com- 
mittee has  caused  growing  wonder,  especially 
in  WisconFin,  In  view  of  his  political  history, 
which  Includes  working  hard  with  Wiscon- 
sin Communists  some  15  years  ago 

Corbin,  47,  was  a  public  relations  man  in 
JanesviUe.  Wis  .  when  he  made  an  impact 
on  Senator  John  F  Kennedys  Wisconsin 
presidential  primary  campaign  in  April,  i960 

He  reached  a  personal  apex  August  13  when 
he  was  formally  appointed  special  assistant 
to  John  M  Bailey,  national  Democratic 
chairman.  He  handles  patronage  in  the  na- 
tional committee  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

As  the  Journal's  Washington  bureau 
reported  • 

"He  talks  to  persons  looking  for  jobs  on 
the  New  Frontier  and  also  recruits  likely 
prospects  He  advises  on  these  matters  with 
leaders  of  the  Kennedy  administration,  but 
principally  with  Attorney  General  Robert 
F  Kennedy,  his  political  sponsor  and 
patron" 

According  to  a  Washington  source.  Bailey 
luis  been  asked  ever  since  the  appointment, 
by  persons  from  "all  over  the  country,"  how 
Corbin  got  the  Job  and  about  his  past. 

Corbin  is  an  aggressive,  successful  and 
widely  experienced  political  technician.  He 
has  worked  In  politics  of  several  shades,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  late  Senator  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy, since  becoming  a  naturalized  Ameri- 
can In  San  Diego  in  1943  after  Immigrating 
to  the  tJnited  States  from  Canada,  where  he 
was  born  Paul  Kobrinsky 

WORKED    WITH    REDS 

His  political,  union,  and  other  experiences 
were  mostly  in  Wisconsin  until  he  caught 
Robert  Kennedy's  eye      They  Include: 

1.  Working,  some  15  years  ago,  for  Com- 
munist causes  In  Wisconsin  and  working 
with  such  Communists  as  Fred  Bassett  Blalr, 
Emil  Costello,  Edmund  Bobrowicz.  and  Har- 
old Christoffel  (who  ser\ed  a  perjury  term 
in  Federal  prison  for  swearing  under  oath 
that  he  was  not  a  Communist)  and  others. 

2  Soliciting,  according  to  the  man  In- 
\olved,  a  membership  and  funds  for  the 
Communist  party.  Corbin  denied  the  man's 
allegation. 

3.  Embracing  Senator  McCarthy  on  the 
stage  of  the  American  Legion  State  conven- 
tion in  Green  Bay  in  August  1950. 

4  Being  State  commandant  of  the  Wis- 
consin Marine  Corps  leagvie  when  Senator 
McCarthy  addressed  tlie  leagues  annual 
convention  at  Oshkosh  in  June  1951.  He 
claimed  a  close  personal  friendship  with  the 
famed     Communist  hunter." 

ACTIVE    IN    UNION    WORK 

5.  Being  active  in  various  unions  in  Il- 
linois and  Wisconsin  for  many  years,  going 
back  at  least  to  1939.  when  he  was  an  or- 
ganizer in  Illinois  for  the  International 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union. 
Onetime  publicity  director  for  the  Rockford 
CIO  Indu-^trlal  union  council  at  Rockford. 
Ill      Field  representative  for  the  CIO  Unit-ed 


Public  Workers'  Union  In  Wisconsin,   Iowa, 
and  Nebraska. 

6.  Business  manager  of  the  old  Wisconsin 
CIO  News  in  1946.  when  that  weekly  news- 
papers  staff  direction  was  largely  Commu- 
nist. 

7.  Home  secretary  of  former  RepresenU- 
tive  Gerald  T.  Flynn.  Democrat.  Racme  m 
Rock  and  Green  Counties,  a  part-time  $125- 
a-month  Job  Corbin  said  he  lost  m  a  mis- 
understanding. (Flynn  said  he  forced  Cor- 
bin's resignation  upon  learning  of  his  past 
Involvements  ) 

RAISING    FUNDS    IN     PRIMARY 

8.  Raising  money  for  Democrats  in  the 
Wisconsin  presidential  prmiary,  which  start- 
ed John  Kennedy  on  the  trail  to  the  presi- 
dency, moving  with  the  Kennedy's  into  the 
fierce  primary  in  West  Virginia  and  then  into 
the  New  York  State  campaign. 

Shortly  after  R jbert  Kennedy  became  At- 
torney General,  Corbin  assumed  an  informal 
position  In  Democratic  Party  National  Head- 
quarters in  Washington.  He  met  frequent- 
ly, as  he  still  does,  with  Robert  Kennedy  m 
private  conferences.  His  field  was  patron- 
age. This  is  the  position,  wielded  with  force 
since  February,  that  was  formalized  August 
13  and  is  now  causing  so  much  conversa- 
tion In  interested  circles. 

MISUNDERSTANDING    BLAMED 

Corbin  said  that  after  4  months  he  re- 
signed from  Flynn's  congressional  staff  as 
home  secretary  because  of  a  misunderstand- 
ing over  a  dinner  m  Janesvllle  on  April  10 
1959.  Tlie  dinner,  addressed  by  the  then 
Senator  John  F  Kennedy,  was  billed  as  a 
testlmonal  for  Flynn.  Tickets  for  the  din- 
ner were  oversold,  causing  many  complaints 
in  Janesviile. 

Flynn  denied  Corbin's  version. 

"I  gave  him  the  alternative  of  either  re- 
signing or  being  fired  after  1  learned  about 
his  past   involvements."  said  Flynn. 

An  investigator,  Neil  Wetterman,  was  in 
Milwaukee  last  week  Investigating  Corbin  s 
past.  He  was  sent  here  from  Washington  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. 

POLICE   INTERVrrv^'ED 

it  was  learned  that  Wetterman  had  Inter- 
Mcwed  Milwaukee  police  detectives  former 
employees  of  the  Allls-Chalmers  Manufac- 
turing Co  plant  in  West  Alhs.  an  official  of 
the   firm,  and  former  Representative  Flynn 

When  Corbin  became  Its  business  manag- 
er, to  handle  its  advertising  and  circulation, 
the  Wisconsin  CIO  News  announced  in  its 
February  8,  1946.  issue  that  Corbin  had  been 
active  in  the  labor  movement  in  Illinois 
from  1939  to  1942  as  an  organizer  for  the 
International  Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union. 

The  CIO  News  also  said  that  earlier  Cor- 
bin had  been  on  the  staff  of  the  United 
Furniture  Workers'  and  was  publicity  direc- 
tor for  the  Rockford  CIO  industry  union 
council. 

NAMED    BUSINESS    AGENT 

Corbin  according  to  the  CIO  News  of  June 
28,  1946.  was  appointed  field  representative 
for  the  CIO  United  Public  Workers'  Union 
in  Wisconsin.  Iowa  and  Nebraska 

In  December  1946,  Corbin  became  Mil- 
waukee business  agent  for  the  public  work- 
ers' union,  replacing  Albion  Hauke,  Corbin 
at  the  time  said  Hauke  had  applied  4  months 
earlier  for  the  Job  of  organizer  for  the  union 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 

In  susbequent  years  the  United  Public 
Workers  lost  4  of  its  locals  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Workers'  Union,  set  up  as  a  ri\al 
to  it  within  the  CIO  The  GWU  had  taken 
over  the  city's  garbage  workers  and  truck 
drivers,  an  amalgamated  local  of  city  and 
county  employees  and  the  Federal  employees 
at   the   veterans'   hospital   here 
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BEDS    OUSTED    EAKLT 

Organized  labor  In  Wisconsin  was  among 
the  first  In  the  Nation  to  break  the  strangle- 
hold of  the  Communists  on  its  organiza- 
tions. 

Records  in  the  superior  court  of  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  disclose  that  Corbln  was 
naturalized  there  on  November  5,  1943,  and 
changed    his   name   to   Corbin. 

His  naturalization  application  stated  that 
he  was  born  August  2,  1914,  In  Winnipeg. 
Manitoba,  and  entered  this  country  Novem- 
ber 27.  1936,  at  Noyes,  Minn. 

He  stated  that  he  was  married  then  to 
Seena  Powel  Kobrinsky  and  was  the  father 
of  one  child.  He  gave  his  home  address  a.s 
4034  West  End  Avenue.  Chicago. 

Corbin  is  married  for  the  second  time. 
His  present  wife's   name   is   Gertrude. 

LINKED     TO     WALLACE     MEETING 

Corbin  was  a  member  of  the  CIO  Com- 
mittee for  the  meeting  of  Henry  A.  Wallace 
at  the  auditorium  December  20.  1947.  while 
serving  as  business  agent  for  the  public 
workers'  union.  The  Milwaukee  County 
CIO  Council,  acting  on  instructions  from  the 
national  CIO.  announced  November  21,  1947, 
that  it  would  not  support  or  endorse  the 
Milwaukee  appearance  of  former  Vice  Pres- 
ident Wallace,  who  became  a  presidential 
candidate  in   1948  on  the  Progressive   ticket. 

Corbin  became  an  advertising  solicitor  in 
the  late  1950's  for  the  Democratic  Party's 
State  convention  book,  having  gained  ex- 
perience previously  as  an  advertising  solici- 
tor for  unions,  the  Wisconsin  CIO  News,  and 
a  couple  of  veterans'  magazines. 

INTRODT7CED     BY     LT7CET 

Corbin  catapulted  to  political  fortunes 
aft«r  he  was  introduced  to  the  Kennedy 
forces  by  Patrick  Lucey.  State  Democratic 
chairman,  who  had  previously  called  on 
Corbin 's  skill  to  raise  finances  lor  the  State 
Democratic  unit. 

Besides  pitching  every  effort  in  behalf  of 
Senator  Kennedy  in  the  Wisconsin  presiden- 
tial primary,  particularly  In  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District.  Corbin  aided  the 
Kennedy  forces  in  the  West  Virginia  primary. 

Working  closely  with  Robert  Kennedy. 
Corbin  aided  in  winning  11  of  the  12  most 
Protestant  West  'Virginia  counties  for  John 
Kennedy.  He  worked  with  citizens'  com- 
mittees and  Republicans  as  well  as  local 
Democratic  leaders.  After  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  Los  Angeles.  Corbin 
was  sent  by  Robert  Kennedy  to  Syracuse  as 
John  Kennedy's  campaign  manager  of  up- 
per New  York  State. 

Corbin  worked  hard  in  New  York,  accord- 
ing to  reports,  and  established  a  reputation, 
as  he  already  had  in  Wisconsin,  of  being 
rough  in  his  operations.  He  established  the 
impression  that  he  would  dispense  patron- 
age, creating  considerable  dissatisfaction 
among  the  traditional  Democratic  leaders  of 
New  York  who  had  guarded  that  assignment 
through  the  years. 

After  the  Democrats  won  the  Presidency. 
Corbin  reportedly  was  slated  for  a  Govern- 
ment position  of  trust.  However,  he  wound 
■up  as  special  assistant  to  the  national  Demo- 
cratic chairman  in  the  party's  headquarters 
In  Washington.  It  was  this  position  which 
was  formalized  in  August. 

Mr.  Speaker,  appearing   in  the  same 
newspaper  is  this  article: 
Paul  Corbin,  Telling  of  Career,  Denies  Ever 
Soliciting  for  Communist  Party 

Paul  Corbin  denied  Thursday  In  Washing- 
ton that  he  had  ever  asked  anyone  to  Join 
the  Communist  Party. 

"Let  the  man  who  said  that  come  up  and 
face  me,"  said  Corbin.  "I  don't  believe  he 
ever  said  that." 

Neither  Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy nor  John  M.  Bailey,  the  national  Demo- 


cratic chairman,  could  be  reached  fbr  com- 
ment Thursday. 

Corbin  quoted  Kennedy  as  telling  him  that 
there  had  been  many  Inquiries  about  him 
from  all  over  the  country  and  that  Kennedy 
advised  him,  "Keep  fighting." 

Corbin  talked  readily  about  his  past  when 
he  was  interviewed  by  Laurence  C.  Ekiund 
of  the  Journal's  Washington  bureau.  Ek- 
iund asked  questions  based  on  Investigations 
in  Wisconsin  by  Edward  S.  Kersteln.  journal 
reporter. 

TELLS   OF    marine   SERVICE 

Corbin  said  he  served  in  the  Marine  Corps 
for  3  years  after  having  enlisted  in  Milwau- 
kee. He  was  sent  to  San  Diego,  Cnlif  ,  for 
training  and  later  was  In  combat  in  the 
Pacific  area  and  saw  action  at  Saipan  and 
Okinawa,  he  said.  Corbin  was  a  ficild  cook 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  but  while  In  action  was 
a  sergeant  in  charge  of  a  platoon,  hfl  said. 

After  returning  from  service  on  NeM-  Year's 
Eve  in  1945  Corbin  recalled,  he  went  back  to 
Janesville.  where  he  was  living  with  his 
mother-in-law.  to  seek  employment. 

He  said  the  late  Plerpont  Wood,  who  had 
been  Republican  nitlonal  committeeman  for 
Wisconsin,  advised  him  to  talk  to  Voyta 
Wrabetz.  then  chairman  of  the  Stftte  In- 
dustrial commission  in  Madison,  about  a 
Job.  . 

GET    YOU    NOWHERE  I 

Corbin  said  he  presented  a  lettar  from 
Wood,  but  that  Wrabetz  advised  hlm;lt  "will 
get  you  nowhere  because  last  week  Wood 
called  Governor  Goodland  a  senile  old  man." 
Corbin  related  that  since  he  was  In  the 
advertising  business,  he  drifted  over  to  Mil- 
waukee, where  he  got  a  Job  soliciting  adver- 
tising for  the  old  Wisconsin  CIO  Ne»-s  on  a 
50-percent-ccmmission   basis. 

Corbin  said  he  became  dissatisfied  with 
this  Job  becau.se,  after  paying  his  o^n  ex- 
penses, he  found  himself  "working  for  pea- 
nuts," so  he  sought  other  employment  after 
a  few  months.  He  said  he  then  went  to 
work  for  Meyer  Adelman  of  the  CICJ  Steel- 
workers'  Union  on  a  per  diem  basis,  tnaking 
a  survey  of  unorganized  plant.s. 

KNEW    EDITOR,    HE   SAYS 

Later,  he'^sald.  he  worked  for  tte  city 
workers'  union  in  Milwaukee.  ' 

Corbin  said  that  when  he  worked  for  the 
CIO  News  he  knew  Its  editor,  AI  Hirsch.  who 
sat  next  to  him  in  the  labor  paper's  Office. 

Corbin  said  he  occasionally  saw  Harold 
Chnstoffel.  then  president  of  local  248  of 
the  Ailis-Chalmers  workers'  union,  btit  that 
he  did  not  consider  him  a  close  frijend  or 
associate.  He  said  that  when  Chlfistoffel 
came  into  the  old  Cawker  Building,  where 
most  of  the  CIO  offices  were.  Christoffel 
"would  sometimes  say  hello  and  sometimes 
not." 

COMPLAINTS    RECALLED 

On  occ;ision.  said  Corbin.  when  he  would 
be  In  a  restaurant,  ChrLstoffel  would  come  in 
and  sit  at  the  s.ime  table.  Corbin  said 
Chnstoffel  once  complained  about  hisselling 
ads  m  West  Allis.  contending  that  thjs  con- 
fused local  248  with  the  CIO  News. 

Corbin  gave  his  explanation  of  his  relation- 
ship with  Senator  McCarthy.  He  salid  that 
when  he  was  State  commandant  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  League  in  1951,  he  considered  it  to 
be  his  Job  "to  keep  the  name  of  the  Marine 
Corps  alive."  Pursuant  to  achieving  that 
objective,  said  Corbin,  it  was  custoiniu-y  to 
Invite  every  Congressman  from  the  State  to 
the  league's  annual  convention. 

SELECTION    RIGHT   CITED  1 1 

As  the  retiring  commandant,  he  said,  he 
had  the  right  to  select  the  speaker  fbr  the 
Oshkosh  convention  in  1951. 

Corbin  recalled  that  McCarthy  wts  the 
only  Wisconsin  Congressman  who  aCiepled 
the  league  s  invitation,  so  he  was  named  as 
the  principal  speaker.  Corbin  acknowHedged 
that   there   were  protests  from   the  Mftdison 


and  Milwaukee  detachments,  which  did  not 
want  McCarthy. 

"I  said  that  once  he  (McCarthy]  accepted, 
we  were  his  hosts."  Corbin  recalled.  "We 
did  not  necessarily  agree  with  his  politics. 
I  was  not  a  McCarthylte;  I  was  a  Democrat. 
I  was  being  a  good  host  and  was  not  going 
to  InsxUt  him.  No  one  else  accepted  our 
invitation. 

NAME  ON    "niGNT   fAGES" 

"McCarthy  got  the  name  of  the  Marine 
Corps  League  on  the  front  pages  of  news- 
papers." 

Corbin  said  some  of  the  delegates  walked 
out  on  McCarthy  in  Oshkosh  and  that  some 
of  the  delegates  wanted  to  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion critical  of  McCarthy  even  before  he 
spoke. 

Corbin  said  he  did  not  consider  that  to 
be  very  courteous,  so  he  tabled  the  resolu- 
tion. He  stated  that  the  press  asked  for 
a  picture  of  him  and  McCarthy  and  that  as 
the  State  commandant  he  naturally  obliged 
by  posing. 

Corbin  Insisted  that  whatever  a.ssoclation 
he  had  with  McCarthy  was  strictly  in  con- 
nection with  his  official  position  In  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  League  and  had  nothing  whate\er 
to  do  With  McCarthys  political  philosophy, 
with   which   he  said  he  had   disagreed. 

LABOR    OBJECTION    TOLD 

He  recalled  that  "the  labor  boys"  didn't 
like  It  when  he  brought  the  late  Republican 
Representative  Smith  of  Racine  to  Janes- 
ville as  a  Marine  Corps  League  speaker  In 
1951.  He  insisted  that  this  did  not  make 
him  a  Republican.  He  said  Sqilth.  whose 
"Isolationist"  record  had  been  objected  to 
had  talked  no  politics. 

Corbin  said  he  must  have  done  a  good  Job 
as  State  commandant  because  he  later  was 
appointed  national  chief  of  staff  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  League. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  article  from  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  under  date  of  Au- 
gust 26.  1961,  follows: 

The   Case   of   Paul   Corbin 

The  background  of  Paul  Corbin,  disclosed 
by  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Thursday,  creates 
astonishment  that  the  Kennedv  administra- 
tion should  have  clasped  him  to' Its  bosom. 

The  record  of  Corbin  reveals  a  complete 
opportunism,  a  gross  lack  of  discriminating 
Instinct  and  Judgment.  He  Is  simply  not  a 
choosy  man.  Over  the  years,  he  has  co- 
op>erated  with  many  forces.  Including  the 
Communists. 

Presidential  campaign  managers,  to  be 
sure,  find  it  necessary  to  waive  some  of  their 
own  chooslness,  too.  To  Robert  Kennedy  In 
that  role  last  year.  Corbln's  political  organi- 
zation talents  were  useful  and  available,  and 
he  used  them.    That  was  their  own  business. 

But  Corbln's  present  role  is  public  busi- 
ness. Though  technically,  as  a  key  aid  at 
Democratic  national  headquarters,  he  is  not 
in  the  Government  Itself,  he  Is  nevertheless 
involved  In  patronage,  and  Is  close  to  the 
Attorney  General,  who  formally  wields  the 
patronage  power  of  the  administration. 

It  is  a  proper  concern  to  wonder  what  tests 
of  integrity  and  prudence  measure  the  peo- 
ple now  entering  Government  service  on  the 
say-so  of  a  man  whose  own  discernment  and 
discretion,  on  the  record,  are  of  such  du- 
bious quality  as  Corbln's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Janesville  Daily 
Gazette,  there  appeared  the  article  en- 
titled "The  Paul  Corbin  Story."  dated 
August  25,  1961.  ■Rhich  I  wish  to  in.scrt  at 
this  point: 

The  Faux  Corbin  Story 
Janesville  has  more  than  a  nominal  In- 
terest In  the  national  publicity  concerning 
Paul  Corbin.  until  recently  a  local  resident 
with  a  variety  of  political  affiliations.  Much 
of  the  Information  being  disclosed  current- 
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ly  is  new  to  local  residents  who  have  been 
acquainted  with  Corbin  for  years  While 
perhaps  not  qualifying  as  a  man  of  mystery 
here,  there  haa  always  been  a  lack  of  detail 
about  his  activities  among  his  aasociat^s. 
and  the  usual  Indifference  on  the  part  of 
everybody  else 

The  hue  and  cry  now  being  raised  has  re- 
vealed little  except  that  Corbin  has  devoted 
his  talents  to  a  good  many  different  causes. 
and  some  of  them  have  had  objectives  its 
far  apart  as  the  poles  His  experiences  ap- 
parently have  ranged  through  various  labor 
organizations,  some  of  them  with  a  distinct- 
ly pink  tinge,  all  the  way  to  the  late  Senator 
McCarthy,  this  generations  chief  Com- 
munist baiter  He  has  had  connections  with 
the  organization  of  Marine  veterans,  is  a 
propagandist  of  no  mean  ability,  and  had  a 
brief  career  on  the  staff  of  Democratic  Rep- 
resentative Gerald  Plynn.  defeated  for  re- 
election last  November 

Corbin  found  his  forte  in  the  Kennedy 
Democratic  campaign  of  1960.  however,  and 
there  has  been  nothing  secret  about  his  close 
personal  link  with  now  Attorney  General 
Robert  Kennedy  and  more  recently  with 
the  national  Demc>cratlc  organization  In 
many  areas  oldtlme  Democrats  have  learned 
that  Corbin  was  "the  man  to  see"  when  It 
came  to  matters  of  patronage,  et-c  His  pow- 
er doubtless  stemmed  from  the  effective 
work  performed  In  behalf  of  the  Kennedy 
organization  not  only  In  Wisconsin  but  In 
other  key  States  which  virtually  assured  the 
President's  nomination  against  Democratic 
rivals . 

While  not  denying  that  he  once  knew  in- 
dividuals since  shown  to  have  Communist 
connections.  Corbin  has  denied  anything 
more  than  mere  acquaintance  with  them,  or 
that  he  ever  embraced  their  ideas  While  his 
career  obviously  has  been  out  of  the  ordinary, 
his  response  to  exposures  of  his  background 
must  necessarily  be  taken  at  face  value  The 
allegations,  having  been  made,  now  demand 
full  exploration,  however,  as  much  In  Justice 
to  Corbin  as  to  the  public. 

Whatever  a  man  may  do  in  a  private  capac- 
ity, so  long  as  it  is  lawful,  is  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  apparently  a  good  deal  of  Corbln's 
life  history  falls  in  that  classification  There 
Is  now  evidence,  however,  that  his  Influence 
may  be  felt  in  the  naming  of  officials  of 
Government  apjxilnted  to  rule  over  all  of  us. 
If  this  Is  established,  then  It  becomes  proper 
that  the  manner  of  man  exercising  such 
powers  becomes  a  public  matter 

We  sincerely  hope  that  Corbin  will  not 
suffer  persecution  on  the  basis  of  Incomplete 
information.  An  authoritative  report  should 
be  compiled,  not  only  to  protect  the  public 
and  his  political  sponsors,  but  also  to  set  at 
rest  the  Inevitable  rumors  and  suspicions 
now  aroused. 


REDUCING     NONESSENTIAL     FED- 
ERAL PERSONNEL 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  ext.end 
my  remarks,  and  include  copy  of  a  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tcmixire.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa':' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN,  Mr,  Speaker,  on  August 
9.  1961,  I  was  joined  by  my  colleagues. 
Congressmen  Taber  and  Haley,  in  intro- 
ducing identical  bills,  H  R  8605,  H.R. 
8606,  H.R.  8607,  for  the  pui'pose  of  IT- 
ducing  nonessential  Federal  per.sonncl  by 
the  attrition  method  of  not  filling  moi-e 
than  one  out  of  every  four  Federal  job 
vacancies  until  a  10-percent  reduction 


has  been  achieved.  Certain  defense 
and  other  essential  agencies  are  ex- 
cluded. 

It  is  high  time  t-o  do  .some  effective  belt 
tightening,  if  we  are  to  maintain  some 
semblance  of  fiscal  responsibility.  "We 
were  told  by  the  President  that  weshould 
provide  for  only  essential  and  justified 
expenditures.  Our  bill  is  a  painless 
method  of  achieving  a  considerable 
measure  of  economy  by  reducing  non- 
essential Federal  Government  personnel. 
I  have  received  numerous  favorable 
comments  from  my  colleagues,  pledging 
their  support  of  the  bill  and  a  number 
have  now  introduced  companion  bills. 

Federal  employees  now  number  over 
2.500.000,  The  exemptions  provided 
m  the  bill  would  exclude  about  975.000. 
leaving  a  balance  of  over  1.500.000  of 
filled  positions  that  would  be  affected. 

Mr  Speaker,  before  this  .session  comes 
to  a  clo.se.  Conpress  will  have  appro- 
priated taxpayers'  dollars  for  more  than 
70.000  additional  civilian  Federal  em- 
ployees, at  an  annual  cost  of  over  $400 
million.  This  makes  the  annual  grand 
total  for  the  civilian  Federal  employment 
payrolls,  space  rental,  and  office  equip- 
ment in  excess  of  $15  billion  for  2,500.000 
employees. 

The  annual  rate  of  turnover  m  Fed- 
eral jobs  amounted  to  a  little  over  20 
percent  in  1960,  and  tlie  average  rate  of 
pay  IS  m  excess  of  $5,700  i>er  Federal 
employee  Based  on  these  statistics,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  equivalent  of  an 
average  of  nearly  100.000  nonessential 
positions  would  be  unfilled  by  the  appli- 
cation of  our  bill  in  fiscal  year  1962.  A 
resulting  savinps  in  excess  of  $500  mil- 
lion would  be  achieved  by  prompt  enact- 
ment of  our  bill. 

Numerous  editorials,  coming  from  all 
.sections  of  the  country,  have  endorsed 
the  proposal  to  reduce  Federal  spending 
by  eliminating  nonessential  Federal  jobs 
by  this  method.  Not  one  editorial  has 
come  to  mv  attention  that  was  critical 
of  our  propo-sal  for  saving  an  estimated 
half  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  our  bill: 

Be  IS  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In 
order  to  help  maintain  the  financial  solvency 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  to  restrict 
the  number  of  personnel  In  all  Federal  ex- 
ecutive agencies  and  Independent  agencies 
except  certain  defense  or  other  essential 
agencies  or  divisions  thereof  as  hereinafter 
specified,  no  affected  agency  shall  use  any 
part  of  any  appropriation  or  authorization 
presently  available  or  hereafter  made  avail- 
able for  use  In  fiscal  year  1962  to  pay  the 
compensation  of  any  Incumbent  appointed 
to  any  civil  office  or  position  which  may  be- 
come vacant  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  I,  1961:  Provided.  That  this  Inhibition 
shall  not  apply — 

I  a)  to  not  exceed  25  per  centum  of  all 
vacancies: 

lb)  to  positions  filled  from  within  the 
department: 

(c)  to  officers  or  positions  reqiUred  by  law 
to  be  filled  by  appointment  of  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate; 

(d)  to  seasonal  and  casual  workers: 

(ei  to  any  employee  of:  (li  the  Defense 
Department  except  those  engaged  In  civil 
works   or    other    nondefense    activities;     (2) 


the  Internal  Revenue  Service  the  Coa>:t 
Guard,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  and  the 
Secret  Service  of  the  Treasurv  Department: 
(3)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of 
the  Justice  Department.  (4)  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  engaged  In  defense  ac- 
tivities; i5i  the  National  Security  Council; 
<fi  to  positions  the  personnel  of  which 
are  directly  engaged  in  law  ereforcement 
ProMdfd  further.  That  with  the  exception 
of  the  agencies  and  functions  listed  n  cb) 
through  (fi  above,  not  more  than  90  per 
centum  of  the  amounts  shown  m  the  fiscal 
year  1962  budget  estimates  of  each  agency 
for  personnel  services  shall  be  available  for 
such  purpose  Provided  further.  That  when 
for  each  department  or  agency  the  total 
number  uf  personnel  subject  to  this  Act 
has  been  reduced  to  90  per  centtun  of  the 
total  provided  for  in  the  budget  estimates 
for  such  department  or  agencv  for  fiscal 
year  1962.  this  Act  m.ay  cease"  to  applv 
Provided  further.  That  the  dollar  savings 
resulting  from  this  Act  shall  not  be  used 
for  any  other  purposes  but  shall  be  covered 
into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1962. 

Sec  2  Tills  Act  may  l>e  cited  as  the  "Fed- 
eral Nonessential  Persoinel  Reduction  Act 
of  1962", 


MARINE  CORPS  COLOR  GUARD 

Mr.  UTT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous corLsent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  theie 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morninp 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  Southern 
California  School  of  Anti-Communism. 
which  reads  as  follows: 

SoLTHERN  California  School 

or  ANTI-COMMfNISM. 

Pa.'-adcna.Cahf  .  August  27   1961. 
Hon  James  B  Utt. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Sir  No  doubt  you  will  be  in- 
terested In  the  enclosed  photostatic  copies 
of  two  telegrams  sent  yesterday.  They  are 
largely  self-explanatory. 

The  original  request  for  the  Marine  Corps 
C  .>lor  Guard  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Americanism  Committee  of  the  Los  An- 
geles County  American  Legion.  The  Marine 
Corps  colonel  who  was  first  contacted  about 
the  matter  was  very  cordial  and  assured  us 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  and  asked 
that  a  formal  letter  of  application  be  sent 
to  him. 

This  was  done 

Yesterday,  we  were  informed  that  an  order 
had  come  from  Washington  that  no  color 
guard  could  be  provided 

Apparently,  any  such  patriotic  rally  Is 
considered  "controversial"  and  all  who  take 
part  are  thought  to  be  suspect "  in  the  eyes 
of  the  top  brass. 

Yours  for  a  free  America. 

C  Ellis  Car%'er  M  D 


President  John  F  Kenneoy, 
The  White  Hovse, 
Wa.<ihington.  DC: 

Patriotic  youth  rally  to  be  held  in  Los 
Angeles  sports  arena  Wednesday.  Augu.-^t  30. 
Stars  such  as  Pat  Boone,  Ronald  Reagan, 
Dale  Evans,  Roy  Rogers  participating.  Mar- 
lon Miller  gning  challimge  to  American 
youth.  One  thousand  voice  church  choir 
Orchestra,  Herbert  Phllbrlck  and  Dr  Fred 
S:'hwarz  speaking  Noticing  controversial. 
Simply  a  great  American  patriotic  rally  for 
youth.  Requested  Marine  Color  Guard  to 
present  colors   from   the   Long   Beach    N.ival 
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Base  Marine  Corps.  Request  refused  from 
Office  of  Naval  Information,  Washington.  DC. 
We  demand  that  this  order  be  rescinded  at 
once  in  order  that  the  Marine  Color  Guard 
can  present  the  colors  of  the  United  States 
of  America  at  this  youth  rally. 

Lee  CnrLDS, 
Chairman  of  Youth  Night  Committee. 


D.  F.  Smith,  Jr., 
Rear  Adm.iral.  U.S.  Navy, 
Chief  of  Information, 
Washington.  DC: 

Patriotic  youth  rally  to  be  held  In  Los 
Angeles  sports  arena  Wednesday,  August  30. 
Stars  such  as  Pat  Boone,  Ronald  Reagan, 
Dale  Evans,  Roy  Rogers  participating.  Mar- 
lon Miller  giving  challenge  to  American 
youth.  One  thousand  voice  church  choir. 
Orchestra.  Herbert  Philbrlck  and  Dr.  Fred 
Schwarz  speaking.  Nothing  controversial. 
Simply  a  great  American  patriotic  rally  for 
youth.  We  requested  a  color  guard  to  pre- 
sent colors  from  the  Long  Beach  NaVal  Base 
Marine  Corps.  Now  informed  you  have  re- 
fused services  of  Marine  Color  Guard  at  this 
rally.  We  demand  that  this  order  be  re- 
scinded at  once  in  order  that  the  Marine 
Color  Guard  can  present  the  colors  of  the 
United  States  of  America  at  this  patriotic 
youth  rally. 

Lee  Childs, 
Chairman  of  Youth  Night  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  upon  receipt  of  this  letter, 
I  immediately  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  prote.<t- 
ing  the  iron  curtain  that  has  fallen  over 
the  Pentagon,  which  reads  as  follow.';: 

President  John  F.  Kenxedy, 
The  White  Hou.<;r, 
Wa.-i>iington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  in  receipt  of 
correspondence  from  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia School  of  Anti-Com.munism  relating  to 
the  fact  that  this  school  had  requested  a 
Marine  Corps  Color  Guard  to  present  the 
colors  at  the  opening  of  this  patriotic  rally. 
It  appears  th.it  this  reqwcst  was  granted 
verbally  and  then  withdrawn  In  WTiting 
upon  an  order  from  Washington  that  no 
color  guard  could  be  provided.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  appalling  things  that  has  hap- 
pened and  Indicates  that  the  Pentagon, 
under  the  direction  of  its  Commander  In 
Chief.  Is  helping  the  Kremlin  Implement  its 
memo  of  December  5.  1960,  which  Is  a 
complete  blueprint  to  destroy  every  anti- 
Communlst  organization  in  the  world. 

Tills  action  falls  completely  within  the 
framework  of  the  anti-anti-Communist  pro- 
gram of  the  Kremlin.  Is  it  the  purpose  of 
this  administration  to  join  hands  with  the 
International  Communist  conspiracy  to  de- 
stroy this  country  without  a  fight?  It  ap- 
pears to  be  part  of  the  program  for  sur- 
render. I  intend  to  take  this  matter  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  today  to  alarm  m.y  col- 
leagues as  to  the  unprecedented  lengths  to 
which  this  administration  is  going,  to  soften 
this  country  up  for  coexistence  and  then 
surrender.  I  sincerely  trust  that  you  will 
immediately  and  fortliwith  reverse  this  un- 
Amcrlcan  censorship  that  has  fallen  over  o\ir 
military  esUibli.^^hments. 
Respectfully  yours. 

J.IMES  B.  Utt. 
Member  of  Co«$rre.v.<t. 


:r,  tlh« 


August  29 


FEDERAL  FOOD  SCANDAL 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.-e 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.^e  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  crentleman 
from  Illinois? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tihe  news 
report  in  the  August  24  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  by  Donald  A.  Moffitt, 
datelined  Corsicana,  Tex.,  is  a  strong 
Indication  that  the  Federal  program  of 
free  food  to  the  needy  is  getting  out  of 
hand.  Indeed  it  has  ilie  earmarks  of  a 
national  scandal. 

Last  Friday  I  requested  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  make  inquiry  into 
the  situation.  Although  the  brakes  are 
being  applied  in  Corsicana,  it  is  evident 
that  the  giveaway  program  is  running 
wild  in  other  areas.  Spending  under 
this  program  has  more  than  quadrupled 
since  the  new  administration  took  office, 
and  the  relief  rolls  are  twice  as  long. 

Increasingly  the  Government  has  been 
purchasing  supplies  in  the  open  market 
to  make  the  menu  more  attractive, 
rather  than  limiting  the  program  to  food 
from  huge  Government-owned  Isurplus 
stocks. 

In  Georgia,  the  number  getting  free 
food  .lumped  from  40,031  in  January  to 
154.429  in  June.  A  year  ago,  90,000  got 
food  in  Louisiana,  compared  with  200.- 
000  today.  In  North  Carolina,  l,p55  got 
free  food  in  January.  In  June  the  list 
had  swollen  to  147,269. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reports  cus- 
tomers picking  up  free  food  in  air-con- 
ditioned  Cadillacs.  Others  hire  a  cab  to 
haul  the  food  home. 

The  free  food  program  has  a  good  ob- 
jective— heljKng  those  who  deserve  help, 
but  the  list  of  those  getting  free  food 
has  doubled  m  a  period  of  economic  up- 
turn. This  fact  alone  suggests  that  the 
program  has  lost  its  objective  and! is  now 
running  wild  in  the  political  wilderness. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  read  the  news 
report,  reprinted  below,  together  with 
the  related  editorial.  "The  Man  With  the 
Hoe": 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
Aug.  24,  19611  ' 

The  Man  With  the  Hoe 


"This  is  one  year  people  ain't  gotnl;  to  get 


jecause 

a  cltl- 

ought 

lorable 
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the  grass  hoed  out  of  their  cotton 
we  amt  going  to  do  It." 

Speaking  from  his  rocking  chair  1$ 
zen  of  Corsicana,  Tex.,  and  his  wor^ 
to  go  down  as  one  of  the  more  me; 
rem.irks   of    the   year.      And   In   his 
tion,  reported  in  a  page  1  story  thisl  morn 
ing,  we  think  the  gentleman  from  Ifexas  Is 
showing  one  of  the  chief  attribute!  of  in- 
telligence,  adjusting   sensibly   to   o4?*s   en 
vironment.     He  ain't  going  to  hoe  Specause 
there  ain't  no  need  to. 

Without  stirring  from  his-  chair,  s^  ,-e  once 
a  month  on  a  Tuesday  morning,  he  cAa  stock 
his  larder  with  flour,  corn  meal,  rl:e  and 
butter,  and  even  feed  his  family  wlt^  fancier 
f;u-e.  including  peanut  butter,  oitmeal 
beans,  eggs,  and  meat.  He  hasn't  struck 
oil:  he's  Just  found  a  gusher  in  theii^ederal 
surplus   food  disposal   program. 

So  no  longer  is  the  man  with  the  Ilie  bent 
with  burdens;  they  have  been  traisferred 
to  others  who  must  pay  the  ta.xes  tohrovlde 


him  with  his  pork  and  beans.     And  f 'or  the 


imira- 


life  of  us.  we  can't  avoid  a  certain 
tion  for  him  ard  the  others  like  hi 

There  are  a  good  many  others  like  Jtlm,  as 
our  reporter  found  out.  Since  the  ddmln- 
Istratlon  in  Washington  broadened  the 
menu  of  the  Federal  food  program  thi  num- 
ber ,f  people  taking  advantage  of  it  l*is  sky 
rocketed.  Last  June,  when  the  country  was 
sufToring  from  a  recession,  there  wei«"some 
3.3  million  people  on  the  public  foot    rolls 


At  the  end  of  June  this  year  the  number  had 
almost  doubled,  to  6  2  million  people. 

Since  Washington  broadened  the  free-food 
program  the  number  of  recipients  In  Illinois 
has  Jumped  from  63,000  to  90,000  betwixt 
January  and  June;  from  70,000  to  118.000  in 
Indiana;  in  North  Carolina  from  1.000  to 
147.000.  And  all  this  during  a  period  in 
which,  as  Washington  reminds  us,  we  are 
climbing  out  of  the  recession. 

No  doubt  there  are,  among  these  millions, 
many  who  are  in  true  need.  But  nowadays 
need  is  something  It  Is  not  nice  to  Inquire 
about;  It  might  embarrass  men  with  pride. 
So  men  with  no  pride,  but  with  sense 
enough  to  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see 
It,  can  have  a  field  day  without  ever  tilling 
the  fields. 

In  New  York  City,  for  example,  people  load 
up  with  free  food  and  use  their  money  to 
carry  It  home  In  a  taxi.  In  Corsicana.  Tex 
they  cause  traffic  Jams  driving  to  the  food 
office  in  their  automobiles.  So,  not  surpris- 
ingly, the  local  grocer  finds  his  sales  of 
staple  foods  off  10  percent  since  the  Govern- 
ment sUarted  offering  pork-and-beans  to  all 
comers.  But  the  same  customers  boom  his 
sales  of  cigarettes,  soft  drinks,  cake  mixes 
and  candy— which  is  not  surprising  either! 

Nor  it  Is  Burprl.5lng  that  the  cost  of  all 
this  haa  also  skyrocketed.  In  the  first  6 
months  of  this  year  the  Federal  Government 
quadrupled  the  cost  of  the  proi^am  over  the 
like  period  In  1960;  at  ei39  million  for  the 
whole  fiscal  year  the  total  Is  the  highest  In 
the  25  years  of  the  program,  which  reaches 
back  Into  the  years  of  the  great  depression 
And  In  Washington,  officials  say  they  "see 
no  reason  to  believe"  the  cost  will  go  anyway 
but  up. 

For  all  a  man  has  to  do,  in  most  commu- 
nities, is  to  say  he  "needs"  food  and  the 
Government  will  give  It  to  him.  There  Is 
no  need  for  anyone  to  be  amazed  at  men— 

from   Corsicana,   Tex.  to  Newburgh.   NY. 

who  see  no  need  to  work  when  thev  can  eat 
without  working.     Lazy  people  are  not  fools. 

So  before  you  start  berating  the  man  who 
threw  away  the  hoe.  ask  yourself  a  question. 
Who  Is  the  more  intelligent?  The  man.  like 
yourself,  who  works  hard,  pays  taxes  and  lets 
the  politicians  pass  around  the  bounty?  Or 
the  man  with  emptiness  In  his  face  who  sits 
back  and  enjoys  the  bounty  in  his  rocking 
chair? 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Aug.  24.  19611 
Free  Federal  Food— Local  Oiticials  Say 
Expansion  of  Program  Boosts  Demand 
Abcses— Farmers  Report  Field  Hands 
Qurr;  "Needy"  Recipients  Top  Recession 
Levels — Kennedy    Mule,    Goober    Grease 

(By  Donald  A.  Moffltt) 
Corsicana.  Tex. — Once  a  month,  on  a 
Tuesday  morning,  the  normally  quiet  streets 
of  this  small  cotton-country  town  begin  to 
fill  with  slow-moving  traffic.  By  9  a.m.  the 
streets  downtown  are  choked  with  honking 
cars,  parking  spaces  are  scarce,  and  sidewalks 
are  crowded  with  hurrying  pedestrians. 

The  scene  calls  to  mind  a  typical  "Dollar 
Day"  sale  In  a  rural  community,  but  these 
folks  aren't  scrambling  for  retail  bargains. 
Instead  the  attraction  Is  something  no  Corsi- 
cana merchant  can  afford  to  offer — free  fixxl 
Ever  since  local  Navarro  County  officials 
decided  to  Jump  on  Uncle  Saras  expanded 
relief  food  distribution  bandwagon  4  months 
ago,  "Groceries  Day"  has  become  a  major 
event  In  Corsicana.  At  last  count.  3,367  Na- 
varro County  residents — about  10  percent  of 
the  population — were  collecting  free  vlttles. 
Including  such  provisions  as  "Mr.  Kennedy's 
mule"  (canned  pork  and  gravy)  and  "goober 
grease"  (peanut  butter). 

A   FANCIER   MENU 

The  rapid  spurt  in  the  number  of  persons 
receiving  free  Federal  food  has  been  by  no 
means  limited  to  Navarro  Countv.  Since  the 
Kennedy     administration     last    March     ex- 
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panded  the  giveaway  prngrsm  by  adding 
fancier  fare  such  as  chopped  meats,  beans, 
eggs,  oatmeal,  powdered  milk  and  peanut 
buttfr  to  the  basic  list  of  flour,  cornmeal, 
rice,  lard,  aund  butter,  the  food  dole  has  been 
steadily  e>Lpund.ii..g  Ui  size  throughout  the 
Nation.  A  po-jd  part  of  this  monthly  menu 
of  relief  f."-xl  cfjmes  from  Uncle  Sam's  own 
huge  surplus  stockpiles,  but  Increasingly  the 
Government  has  been  [nircha*ing  supplies  in 
the  open  market  to  make  the  ollerlngs  more 
attractive. 

By  mid-1961,  some  6.2  million  Americans, 
officially  classed  as  needy,  were  receiving 
free  Federal  commodities.  This  compares 
with  4.1  million  on  the  rolls  in  the  recession 
month  of  January  and  is  almost  double  the 
3  3  million  who  were  on  the  free  list  In  Jiuie 
1980.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  1  5 
miUlon  persons  in  hospitals,  asylums  and 
other  welfare  institutions  who  also  receive 
free  Federal  foodstuffs,  nor  the  15  5  million 
schoolchildren  who  pick  up  free  Federal 
lunches. 

Because  each  person  on  the  free  food  list 
Is  getting  larger  handouts  under  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  the  cost  of  providing 
the  ff.od  Is  rising  much  more  sharply  than 
the  number  of  recipients.  In  the  first  half  of 
this  year,  the  Federal  Governmeiit  spent 
»110J2  million  on  the  program,  almost  quad- 
ruple the  S292  million  figure  for  the  first 
half  of  1960.  The  big  Jump  brought  total 
spending  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30 
to  $139  million,  the  largest  total  in  the  pro- 
gram's 25-year  history.  This  is  exclusive  of 
the  local  focxl  distribution  and  storage  costs, 
which  must  be  met  by  the  individual  com- 
munities with  some  State  aid. 

And  the  spending  splurge  shows  no  signs 
of  abating  despite  the  general  Improvement 
in  the  Nations  economy  since  the  first  of 
the  year.  Officials  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment say  they  see  no  reason  to  believe  " 
that  free  food  distribution  In  the  current 
fiscal  year  will  drop  from  the  record  levels 
of  fiscal  1961. 

local  irritatiu.n    crows 

But  here  and  there  around  the  country 
there  are  signs  of  local  reslst.tnce  to  the  rapid 
rise  in  the  number  of  fo-xl  claimants  Groc- 
ers complain  of  the  difficulties  of  competing 
with  Uncle  Sams  free  handouts  Farmers 
charge  able-bodied  free  food  recipients  are 
now  turnir-.g  down  Jobs  as  field  hands  And 
city  and  county  government  officials  are 
Irked  at  the  warehotislne  costs  and  added 
manpower  needed  to  run  their  growing  su- 
perm.-u-ket  operation. 

"This  beef-and-gravy  deal  has  Ijeen  noth- 
ing but  a  headache  since  it  started."  growls 
one  NaviUTo  County  o.^clal. 

Here  Is  Corsicana.  in  fact,  the  brakes  are 
being  applied  hard  A  few  days  ago  the 
county  commissioners  ruled  that  a  person 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  obtain  free  food 
unless  he  can  provide  a  phvsicians  certificate 
saying  he  Is  unable  to  work. 

"We're  not  trying  to  be  another  Newburgh 
were  Just  trying  to  solve  a  kxral  problem  • 
says  Kenneth  A.  Douglas,  young  county  Judge 
and  chairman  of  the  commissioners'  court— 
the  county's  chief  administrative  agency 
(Newburgh,  NY,  attracted  wide  attention 
recently  by  putting  tight  restrictions  on  its 
weUare  program  in  an  effort  to  curb  costs-  a 
fatate  court  last  week  held  mo.'^t  of  the^e  re- 
strictions were  illegal  i  Mr.  Douglas  savs 
the  county  is  attempting  to  reduce  future 
food  distributions  to  about  l.OOO  persons  a 
month.  less  than  a  third  of  this  months 
total  of  eliglbles.  So  far.  at  le.ost.  Federal 
officials  have  not  protesteo. 

Tlie  Corsicana  crackdown  comes  largely  in 
response  to  complaints  from  farmers  that 
Since  the  food  distributions  began,  help  in 
the  cotton  fields  has  become  hard  to  find 
My  rows  are  almost  deserted  on  the  days 
of  the  handout,"  grumbles  D  H  (Blackiei 
Allen,  a  local  farm.er  "I  had  24  hands  in  the 
nelds  the  day  before  the  last  handout."  he 
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recalls.  "On  'Ororprles  Dav.'  the  number 
dropped  to  three  and  for  the  next  3  days 
the  moft  I  could  get  at  any  one  time  was 
nine  ■ 

CRASS    IN    THE    COTTON    FIELDS 

"This  is  one  year  pe<->ple  ain't  going  to 
pet  the  grass  hoed  out  of  their  cotton,  be- 
cause we  ain't  going  to  do  It,"  L,  G.  Avery,  a 
farm  laborer,  bluntly  Informs  a  visitor  who 
found  him  whliing  away  his  day  in  a  rock- 
ing chair  on  the  porch  of  his  house. 

Henry  Slate,  a  Corsicana  grocer,  savs  sales 
of  staple  foods  In  his  store  have"  fallen 
between  10  percent  and  15  percent  since 
the  county  Joined  the  Federal  program  4 
months  ago.  But.  he  says,  business  has  in- 
creased sharply  In  cigarettes,  soft  drinks, 
cake  mixes  and  candy  now  that  many  of  his 
customers  dont  have  to  spend  their  money 
for  basic  groceries.  And  on  days  when  free 
food  Is  being  distributed,  the  store  does  a 
booming  business  in  selling  burlap  "croaker 
sacks"  and  cardboard  boxes  to  welfare  bene- 
ficiaries so  they  can  haul  their  food  quotas 
home. 

Despite  the  occasional  cutbacks.  In  most 
areas  the  food  lists  are  growing  larger.  In 
Illinois,  ioT  example,  the  number  of  recip- 
ients Increased  from  63.037  In  January  to 
89  282  In  June;  In  Indiana,  from  70  871.  to 
118,156:  and  in  New  York,  from  61,768  to 
231  061  The  mr>st  spectacular  increase  has 
been  in  North  Carolina.  Only  58  citizens 
of  that  State  got  Federal  free  food  in  June 
1960.  when  the  program  began  there:  by 
January  this  year,  the  number  had  risen 
only  lo  1,055.  In  June,  the  count  was  147- 
269. 

Thotigh  local  conditions  vary,  the  adminis- 
tration's expanded  food  package  Is  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  the  overall  Increase  In  the 
number  of  free  food  recipients,  most  wel- 
'are  administrators  agree.  Local  govern- 
ments, which  hesitated  to  pay  for  warehous- 
ing and  distribution  of  such  staples  as  flour. 
rice  and  lard,  are  willing  to  put  up  some  of 
their  own  money  now  that  meats  and  other 
tastier  items  are  available  to  local  voters. 

"The  more  desirable  the  food,  the  more 
people  are  likely  to  try  to  get  it."  savs  Alan 
Kemper,  director  of  the  Georgia  Department 
of  Public  Welfare. 

GEORGIA    FREE    LIST    GROWS 

Only  40.031  Geo.-gians  got  free  Federal  food 
In  January.  By  June,  the  number  had  risen 
to  154,429.  The  number  of  counties  taking 
part  In  the  food  distributions  rose  from  18 
to  52. 

"Heretofore,  many  laborers  have  been  buy- 
ing their  groceries  on  credit,';.^avs  H.  D 
Hatchett.  director  of  food  disthbiitlon  for 
the  State,  "but  since  they  saw  the  publicity 
about  the  improved  food. "they  decided  t<i  get 
in  on  the  program." 

Other  reasons  besides  the  new  food  Items 
play  a  part  In  the  Increases,  of  course.  In 
Oregon,  for  example,  legislation  this  vear 
provided  for  State  financing  of  70  percent  of 
the  covinties'  costs  of  distributing  the  Fed- 
eral commodities:  that's  tlie  main  reason 
the  number  of  food  recipients  in  the  State 
rose  fn  ni  zero  in  January  to  7.435  In  June. 

By  fall,  around  20  of  Oregon's  36  counties 
are  expected  to  offer  the  commodities,  com- 
pared to  only  5  now.  Andrew  A.  Juras 
director  of  the  State  welfare  department 
says.  Frank  M  Craft.  Florida's  welfare  di- 
rector, says  the  fiood  of  Cuban  refugees  into 
the  State  had  Just  as  much  effect  as  the 
addition  of  tastier  fare  in  the  States  decision 
to  Join  the  free  food  program  Nearly  10,000 
Florida  residents  got  free  food  In  June. 

crackdown    in    MISSISSIPPI 

One  of  the  minority  of  States  that  has  reg- 
istered a  drop  In  the  number  of  welfare 
recipients  during  the  new  proeram  is  Mi."?- 
."^issipp.  The  big  reason,  an  official  reports. 
IS  that  btate  workers  carefully  interview  all 
applicants  and  then  check  to  verify  their 
applications.     Moreover,  each  application  Is 


reviewed  once  every  month  or  6  weeks,  this 
official  says. 

Only  a  few  places,  however,  check  applica- 
tions as  carefully  as  Mississippi.  Most  com- 
plain of  lack  of  funds  to  do  the  job.  and 
depend  on  catching  a  few  violators  through 
occasional  checkups  to  scare  would-be  of- 
fenders from  the  welfare  rolls. 

Fulton  County,  Ga.,  where  Atlanta  Is 
located,  recently  hired  a  team  of  retired  city 
detectives  to  ferret  out  ineligibles  among  the 
15.000  families  on  its  welfare  list.  The 
detectives  took  a  random  sample  of  G50.  of 
whom  29,  or  about  4'2  percent,  were  found 
ineligible.  Some  500  were  found  to  be  eligi- 
ble, since  10  percer.t  of  the  food  recipients 
Carlyle  Fraser.  chairman  of  the  county 
commission,  figures  that  many  more  obvi- 
ously didn't  consider  themselves  fullv  eligi- 
ble, since  10  percent  of  the  food  recipients 
voluntarily  stopped  drawing  commodities 
after  the  checkup  began. 

Jefferson  County,  Tex  encountered  a 
similar  experience.  Youthful,  curly-haired 
James  M  Farris.  an  assistant  district  att-.r- 
ney.  began  to  wonder  this  spring  why  the 
foodlme  across  the  street  from  the  Jeffer- 
son County  Courthouse  kept  getting  longer 
f.nd  longer. 

"About  a  month  ago,"  Mr,  Farris  relates. 
"I  saw  some  folks  pile  four  big  boxes  of 
food  Into  an  alr-condltloned.  1958  Cadillac, 
and  boy.  that  really  btirned  me  up  " 

W.\R    ON    CHE.\TERS 

Mr  Farris  t..)ld  the  county  Judge  of  the 
Incident,  and  the  Judge,  who  also  had  sus- 
picions about  many  of  the  welfare  recipients. 
ordered  steps  taken  to  bar  the  undeserving. 
Applicants  were  req tared  to  swear  to  the 
truth  of  their  applications — thus  making 
cheaters  subject  to  prosecution  for  a  felony 
offense,  false  swearing  Welfare  investiga- 
tors made  a  few  spot  checks  of  commodity 
recipients,   turning  up  tr.ese   cases: 

A  43-year-old  former  beer  truck  loader  who 
F  ot  873  pounds  of  free  commodities  this  year. 
Owner  of  two  automobiles,  he  was  collect- 
ing a  $28  weekly  uneniplo>-ment  compensa- 
tion check  while  his  wife  was  earning  up  to 
*50  a  week  working  in  a  cafeteria. 

A  fully  emiployed  gravedlgeer  who  ob- 
tained Government  food  for  10  months  by 
claiming  he  was  out  of  work. 

A  man  who  picked  up  rations  for  fotir  per- 
sons each  month,  presumably  himself,  his 
wife,  and  their  two  children  .An  investiga- 
tor found  only  the  man  and  his  girl  friend 
at  home:  the  wife  and  two  children  lived  in 
another  State 

A  bachelor  who  got  commodities  for  his 
nonexistent  wife  and  three  nonexistent 
children. 

Tlie  number  on  Jefferson  County's  welfare 
rolls  dropped  sharply  from  8.800  In  May  to 
5,500  in  July,  and  officials  credit  the  de- 
crease to  the  publicity  given  to  cat^-hing  vio- 
lators. 

In  Louisiana,  where  the  State  welfare  de- 
partment handles  the  chore  of  "certifying  ' 
applicants  for  welfare  aid,  the  department 
ran  out  of  funds  to  pay  staff  members  to 
handle  tlie  task  after  the  food  giveaway  pro- 
gram was  expanded.  Though  $125000  was 
budgeted  for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  1961.  the 
department  had  to  beg  $35  000  more  from  the 
State's  treasury  to  carry  throuch  until  July 
1  A  like  total'.  $160,000.  Is  reserved  for  cer- 
tification In  fiscal  1962.  "but  that  won  t  be 
enough."  says  a  welfare  official, 

■  We  feel  like  we're  sitting  on  a  keg  of 
dynamite."  says  another  Louisiana  welfare 
man.  "We  dont  have  any  control  over  tliis 
jsrogram." 

One  Louisiana  official  notes  that  some 
200,000  people  are  getting  Federal  Ire^  f.Tod 
in  the  State  now  compared  to  only  90.000  a 
year  ago  The  commodities  .^e  rolling  Into 
the  -State  at  a  three-carloads-a-day  clip,  and 
officials  reckon  even  more  parislies  i counties' 
would  take  part  in  the  distributjou  if  there 
were  any  more  warehouse  .^fv^c* 
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RESIDUAL  OIL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  recently  in 
this  Chamber  and  in  committee  hearings 
on  the  subject  of  residual  oil.  a  fuel  used 
by  large  industries  and  utilities,  partic- 
ularly along  the  east  coast. 

Residual  oil  is  a  byproduct  of  the  re- 
fining process.  Our  domestic  oil  indus- 
try has  produced  less  and  less  of  this 
fuel  as  it  has  perfected  the  refining  pro- 
cess— the  ultimate  goal  of  our  industries 
would  be  to  reach  such  an  efficient  point 
that  no  residual  oil  at  all  would  be  pro- 
duced nationally. 

When  the  President  on  March  10,  1959. 
declared  a  program  of  petroleum  import 
regulation,  residual  oil  was  among  the 
many  secondary  products  and  byproducts 
listed  for  regulation.  Upon  initiation  of 
the  program  two  criteria  were  set  forth 
for  the  inclusion  of  these  petroleum 
items  on  the  national  security  list — in- 
surance of  a  stable,  h.^althy  industry 
and  the  prevention  of  severe  industrial 
dislocations.  As  you  can  see,  residual 
oil.  a  byproduct  of  the  refining  process, 
does  not  meet  either  of  these  standards. 
It  contributes  little  to  insuring  a  stable, 
healthy  industry,  and  certainly  could  not 
influence  industrial  dislocation.  The 
domestic  oil  industry  has  never  been 
able,  nor  has  it  wanted,  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand in  our  country. 

How  then  was  residual  oil  included 
among  these  items?  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, and  I  believe  there  is  factual  evi- 
dence to  the  effect,  that  it  was  added  by 
the  executive  department  as  an  after- 
thought. The  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization  is  currently  conducting  an 
investigation  as  to  whether  residual  oil 
does — as  a  matter  of  fact — belong  on  the 
list  of  regulated  petroleum  items. 

Aware  that  the  oil  industry,  the  utili- 
ties, and  large  industries  of  the  east 
coast  and  the  general  public  serviced  by 
these  companies  were  suffering  from  an 
oppressive  increase  in  fuel  cost,  on 
February  20  of  this  year  I  requested 
OCDM  to  conduct  this  investigation. 
Since  that  time  several  other  petitions 
have  been  filed. 

I  hope  my  remarks  today  will  reassure 
ihos-e  who  favor  quotas  that  much  good, 
and  little,  if  any,  hardship,  will  result 
from  the  hoped-for  removal  of  residual 
oil  import  quotas. 

Only  a  small  percent — 1'2  percent— 
of  our  Nation's  coal  production  is  in  com- 
petition each  year  with  residual  oil.  The 
arbitrary  and  artificial  increases  in  the 
cost  of  residual  oil,  as  a  result  of  these 
quotas,  costs  the  consumers  millions  of 
dollars  each  year.  If  the  quotas  were 
lifted,  the  American  consumer  could 
purchase  all  the  coal  displaced  by  oil, 
throw  it  way.  and  still  save  between  $7 
and  $36  million  a  year.  If  the  restric- 
tions do  not  serve  our  Nation's  secur- 
ity, then  it  is  unthinkable  that  our 
consumers  continue  to  bear  the  burden 
of  this  added  cost — more  than  $85,000 
a  day. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  time  of  crisis,  the 
Nation  will  have  to  depend  upon  domes- 


tic supplies  of  fuel  to  meet  emergency 
needs,  just  as  it  always  ha.s— -that  our 
ability  to  survive  should  not  be  deter- 
mined by  an  outside  power — that  we 
could  become,  in  effect,  a  captive  nation. 
The  fact  is  that  substantial  quantities 
of  fuels  were  imported  into  the  United 
States  during  World  War  II  Further- 
more, in  the  context  of  modern  warfare, 
national  .security  is  dependent  upon  the 
security  of  the  free  world.  A  United 
States  shut  off  from  foreign  supplies  im- 
plies defeat  While  Ru.ssian  submarines 
are  superior  and  exist  in  larger  quan- 
tities compared  with  those  posses&ed  by 
Germany  prior  to  the  last  war,  oUr  de- 
fenses against  submarines  have  atj  least 
kept  pace.  Furthermore,  it  is  Ihcon- 
cnvable  that  the  potential  vulnerability 
of  our  sealanes  would  be  any  greater 
than  the  vulnerability  of  our  domestic 
fixed  target  transportation  network.  A 
total  modern  war.  should  it  be  fpught 
over  an  extended  period  of  time,  would 
require  a  flexible  transportation  system 
throughout  the  free  world.  Water 
transportation  is  a  part  of  this  flexibility. 
In  both  World  Wars  I  and  II.  the  United 
States  was  invulnerable  to  direct  at- 
tack. This  IS  no  longer  the  cast.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  residual  oil  im- 
port controls  damage  the  cohesiveness 
of  the  free  world  and  should  be  lifted. 
For  this  reason  alone,  import  controls. 
rather  than  providing  national  seCMi'ity, 
are  m  fact  a  threat  to  our  Nation's 
security. 

Further  important  threats  to  naljional 
security  from  residual  oil  import  reBtric- 
tions  can  be  found.  Import  quotas  al- 
ways result  in  higher  prices.  In;  fact. 
tins  is  the  very  purpose  of  any  restrictive 
foreign  trade  program.  Numerous  stud- 
ies have  shown  that  in  this  sense  the 
import  program  has  been  effective,  but 
this  very  price  increa.':e  adds  further  to 
the  inflation  that  is  plaguing  our  econ- 
omy It  is,  in  itself,  a  threat  to  national 
security.  Our  defense  dollar  shrinks; 
our  foreign  trade  balance  will  be  smaller 
and  therefore  will  buy  less  foreign:  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  military  aid— so  urgent- 
ly required  for  the  defense  of  thei  free 
world. 

We  must  not  forcet  that  we  have  left 
the  19th  century.  Modern  wars  are  not 
foucht  by  i.solated  opponents. 

This  would  be  to  ignore  the  success  of 
our  great  alliances  and  our  role  las  a 
world  power.  We  are  no  longer  a  nation 
separated  from  the  world  by  great  bodies 
of  water.  But  rather,  the  greatneKS  of 
this  country  is  firmly  based  upon  our  in- 
ternational commitments  and  obliga- 
tions with  all  the  benefits  and  ofc(liga- 
tions  that  grow  from  them.  Any 
unnecessarily  restrictive  acts  in  our  in- 
ternational trade  pohcies  can  only 
detract  from  the  strength  of  our  own 
position  for  which  we  have  consistently 
worked  over  the  past  decades. 

In  view  of  the  vast  natural  fuel  re- 
sources of  all  types  available  in  this 
country,  it  is  ridiculous  to  think  that 
because  we  import  residual  oil  from 
Venezuela  we  could  become  a  "captive 
nation.  "  Moreover,  this  country's  eco- 
nomic strength  does  not  only  depend  on 
fuel  resources  but  upon  the  degree  of 
efficiency  and  flexibility  of  its  entire  eco- 


nomic system.  Our  strength  depends 
upon  the  strength  of  the  free  world. 
This  is  the  true  meaning  of  national  se- 
curity. If  we  are  afraid  of  Soviet  sub- 
marines cutting  our  supply  lines,  the  an- 
swer should  not  be  to  retreat  to  our  own 
shores,  but  rather  to  make  sure  that 
these  supply  lines  will  remain  open. 

Another  argument  of  opponents  is  that 
we  face  the  danger  that  the  entire  east 
coast  coal  market  will  be  lost  com- 
pletely to  foreign  residual  oil.  The  fact 
is  that  there  are  today  only  limited  areas 
and  limited  industries  in  which  residual 
oil,  not  to  speak  of  imported  residual  oil. 
is«  competitive  with  bituminous  coal. 
Only  some  large  electric  utilities  with 
duplicate  burning  facilities  are  within 
this  competitive  market  According  to 
the  best  available  information,  an  ab- 
solute maximum  of  six  million  tons  of 
coal  is  involved.  Based  upon  past  re- 
search by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  re- 
lation between  residual  oil  consumption 
and  price  is  very  small.  From  this  pa.st 
research,  one  can  estimate  that  a  drop  of 
say  22'...  percent  in  residual  oil  prices 
would  result  in  a  coal  displacement  of 
2.1  million  tons.  This  drop  would  pro- 
vide a  saving  to  the  Nation's  economy. 
The  fact  that  coal  consumption  in  the 
electric  energy  industry  has  crown 
rapidly  even  within  the  so-called  com- 
petitive area,  testifies  to  the  vigor  of  the 
pai-ticular  coal  market.  There  is  no 
indication  that  coal  is  losing  out  to 
residual  oil. 

It  has  been  said  that  coal  production 
would  not  expand  to  meet  emergency 
needs  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  extremely  unlikely  in  the  first 
place,  that  coal  production  would  be  re- 
quired to  expand  significantly  in  any  fu- 
ture emergency— certainly  not  in  a  total 
nuclear  war  in  which  no  time  would  be 
available  to  build  up  the  United  States 
industrial  capacity;  certainly  not  in  a 
brush-fire  war  where  ample  Venezuelan 
residual  oils  would  remain  available  to 
us,  and  certainly  not  in  a  period  of  cold 
war.  But  even  if  we  were  pushed  back 
to  our  own  shores  without  any  attack 
on  our  inland  installations — an  utterly 
ridiculous  assumption — our  coal  indus- 
try, our  oil  industry,  and  our  pas  indus- 
try could  expand  significantly  if,  as  the 
coal  industry  wants  us  to  believe.  World 
War  II  is  an  example.  From  1939  to 
1940,  coal  alone  expanded  by  almost  17 
percent,  from  1940  to  1941,  it  expanded 
almost  12  percent,  and  from  1941  to 
1942,  it  expanded  by  more  than  13  per- 
cent. I  believe  that  with  today's  in- 
creased productivity  and  less  than  full 
capacity  operation,  such  increases  would 
again  be  feasible,  and  would  be  adequate 
to  supply  any  additional  demands. 

It  has  been  implied  or  alleged  that 
in  4  major  labor  markets  in  Virsina. 
there  are  17.750  unemployed  miners  be- 
cause of  the  influx  of  residual  oil.  Un- 
employment of  coal  miners  is  not  due 
to  imports  of  residual  oil  but  rather  to 
vast  improvement  in  production  and  to 
market  losses  in  home  heating  to  the 
other  fuels,  particularly  gas.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  the  only  market  in  which 
there  has  been  any  significant  competi- 
tion between  residual  oil  and  bituminous 
coal— that  is  the  electric  utility  market- 
coal   consumption   has  consistently   in- 
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creased  over  the  last  decade.  It  appears 
that  what  some  of  the  coal  companies 
want,  therefore,  is  further  acceleration 
of  this  expansion  by  Government  ac- 
tion— at  the  expense  of  the  entire  resid- 
ual oil-burning  uidustry  along  the  east 
coast. 

It  appears  that  the  quota  program  has 
weakened,  not  strengthened,  our  na- 
tional security  due  to  the  resultant 
higher  defense  co.»;ts  and  to  its  adverse 
effects  on  international  relations  as  well 
as  through  its  damage  to  the  national 
economy.  Removal  of  controls  under 
peacetime  conditions  would  benefit  our 
cold  war  effort  a-s  well  as  stimulate  eco- 
nomic efficiency  and  flexibility  by  restor- 
ing healthy  competition.  Under  all  ra- 
tionally conceived  war  or  emergency 
conditions,  foreign  sources  of  residual  oil 
can  be  maintained  and  the  supply,  if 
need  be,  can  be  expanded  if  we  make 
sure  that  in  time  of  peace,  we  maintain 
friendly  trade  relation.";. 

Furthermore,  the  development  of  fuel 
sources  throighout  the  free  world  in 
peace  gives  us  a  di.spersal  and  flexibility 
of  supply  in  time  of  war. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  fui:y  aware  of  the 
adver.se  efToct  of  unrestrained  and  indi.s- 
crimmate  import  policies  upon  our  econ- 
omy. I  have  witnessed  repeated  injury 
to  New  England  industries  such  as  shoes, 
textiles,  nails,  and  binder  twine.  But  I 
sincerely  believe  that  unreasonable  re- 
strictions on  the  importation  of  residual 
oil  have  unduly  increased  production 
costs.  Thus  further  hampering  some 
New  En-land  mdustnes  from  sharing  in 
the  benefits  of  sound  economic  growth 
In  the  mterest  of  .vach  growth  and  par- 
ticularly national  security  I  urce  imme- 
diate removal  of  import  quotas  on  resid- 
ual fuel  oil, 

Therefore.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
m  the  Congress  will  convey  to  the  Office 
of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobihzat;on  their 
support  for  the  removal  of  these  quotas. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  KEITH.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude a  table. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mas.'achusetts? 
Tliere  was  no  obiection. 
Mr.  BURKE  of   Massachusetts      Mr 
Speaker,  first,  I  would  like  to  comphment 
the  gentleman  from  Massachu.-etts  for 
brmgmg  this  matter  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  protest  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  unfair  discnmmation 
being  perpetuated  agamst  millions  of 
consumers  of  residual  fuel  oil  bv  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  high"  time 
import  restrictions  on  residual  fuel  oil 
be  abolLshed  and  that  we  retui'n  to  Liie 
rath  of  a  free  economy. 

Prices  for  re.'^idual  fuel  oil  have  risen 
successively  each  winter  in  New  England 
and  tlic  added  cost  to  the  householder 
and  the  manufacturer  of  goods  must  be 
reckoned  in  the  millions  of  dollars 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  with  me  at  this 
time  a  table  which  reflects  the  results 
of  public  bidding  in  15  Greater  Boston 
public  agencies  which  reflects  the  re- 
sults of  the  restrictions  on  the  importa- 
tion of  residual  oil.  I  insert  the  table  at 
this  pomt  in  my  remarks; 


Table  \.— Results  of  public  biddinff~15  GreaUr  Boston  public  agencies 


Amount  per  Inirrel  undiT 
postcJ  tank  e<ir 


Town  of  Rrooklinf 

Commonwealth  of  Ma.<!!»!irViusptts- " 

I>»nT»rs8t»t«  Iln»!pltol  -. 

lloeton  State  liosplul  " 

Me<)f1tl(}  Ptnff  navTitH]  ! ~ 

-MotroiKillt.'in  .'^tate  llosplUil-.. 

rhrsjnut  IllU  p»irupin(5  (taUon,  Brooioiae'.  " 

PoMlers  Home.  f'tw-I.vs  ...  

Fi-rnal'l  .<(hool.  Waverly.  ".  

8tat«'  Teai'lKTS  Collcpe.  Bootoa 

City  of  Hostrni:  " 

Boston  City  nospltal... 

iJeer  Uland ^^111"'"!! 

SauiUriuin  -Mfiltapan...  ".11™!"     

Long  Island  Mospii&l         ""'  

M'fViV.^I  M"'"""s*'»  Ulou^  of  CoiV^ecUonVEast  Cambrtd»)" 

.MlddU'.sri  ,-^;lnatl■^Ulm,  Wiilthntn     . "^w^f. 

^\  cisrIitj'J  avrrncf  iiKTcase  


19r>0 


20,000 

42.000 

71.400 
.VI,  000 
43.000 
33.000 
11.000 
4.S000 
4.000 

100.000 

3(),noo 

30.000 
40.000 
30.000 
30,000 


-W.33 


.201 

.40 

.34 

.37 

.41 

41 

4'<9 
.491 

.485 

.4.M 

.486 

.4531 

.402 

.402 


1961 


DlfTerencp. 
1060  versus 

banvl 


Posted  tank 

car  incrvase, 

IWSOand 

1960.  per 


TotiJ  in- 
croasi'  biiie-o 

Import 
rostrii-lion\ 

per  burrel 


-$0.09 

-.21 

-.2704 

-.06 

-.151 

-.2704 

-.2704 

<Mt£ 

"■.  /DO 

-25 

-.1.5 
-.20 
-.16 
-.16 
-.10 
-.12 


$0.24 

.081 

.1206 

.19 

.210 

.13M 

.I3M 

.223 

.241 

.335 

.251 

.335 

.2931 

.302 

.372 


$0.2S 

.25 
.26 

.28 
.2S 
.25 

.2.'? 
.25 
.25 

.26 
.26 
.25 
.25 
.26 
.25 


$0  49 

.331 

.37;«6 

.  ii 

.4f» 
.Mt6 

.473 

.  4sa 

.601 
.5^5 

.  .vi:n 

..'v^2 
.fi22 
.4K4 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  pan  of  the  country 
imported  residual  oil  is  the  only  cheap 
.■suitable  fuel  available.  Under  mandatory- 
import  controls  we  are  being  made  liter- 
ally to  pay  through  the  nose  As  a  re.^ult 
of  this  control  policy,  we  are  subjected  to 
periods  of  stringent  supplv  during  the 
coldest  weather  in  the  winter  months 
which  works  to  produce  undue  hardship 
and  misery  for  many.  Domestic  .sources 
of  fuel  oil  do  not  have  the  capability  to 
meet  the  sudden  increa.-^es  in  demand  oc- 
curring when  subnormal  temperatures 
take  over  in  the  East. 

The  domestic  oil  industry  during  the 
cnucal  heating  season,  reportedlv  re- 
stricts rtfinery  runs  since  the  demand 
for  the  more  profitable  high  quahtv  re- 
finery producus  drops  ofT  during  wmter 
months.  This  lessens  the  availabihtv  of 
supply  of  domestic  residual  fuel  oil  this 
on  IS  considered  an  midesfi-ed  product 
oy  most  domestic  refiners  in  conse- 
fiuence.  the  amount  of  residual  fuel  oil 
produced  per  barrel  of  crude  oil  con- 
sumed by  refineries  has  been  drasticallv 
1  educed  in  recent  years. 

Each  time  the  import  quotas  are  ad- 
justed,  new   importers   come    into   the 


picture.  This  decreases  the  quotas  for 
those  already  so  favored  by  the  Gov- 
erament.  These  circumstances  are  up- 
setting to  purchasers  and  distributors 
alike  who  may  be  unable  to  secure  the 
amoimts  of  oil  they  need  from  their  ac- 
customed suppliers.  It  necessitates 
shifting  purchasing  habits  which  are 
both  time  consuming  and  wasteful.  On 
critical  occasions  such  disturbances  can 
imperil  both  the  health  and  safety  of 
consumers. 

In  New  England  when  we  need  it  most. 
residual  fuel  oil  is  least  available.  This 
need  not  be  the  case  again.  Oversea 
suppliers,  particularly  Venezuela  who 
supplies  95  percent  of  east  coast  residual 
oil  imports  is  anxious  to  sell  more  cf 
her  residual  fuel  oil  in  this  country  since 
the  qualities  of  the  crude  oil  produced 
there  are  such  that  in  refinery  processing 
larep  amounts  cf  residual  oil  are  pro- 
duced The  market  .<:upply  lines  for 
Venezuelan  re.^dunl  oil  are  well  estab- 
Irshed  and  readily  can  be  expanded  with 
both  profit  to  Venezuela  and  to  millions 
of  .American  consumers. 

On  March   10,   1959.  President  Eisen- 
hower issued  a  proclamation  restricting 


imports  of  crude  oil.  Its  basis:  a  finding 
by  OCDM  that  crude  oil  was  being  im- 
ported into  the  countrj-  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  threaten  to  impair  national 
.security  by  discouraging  domestic  oil 
production,  exploration,  and  develop- 
ment. The  1959  Eisenhower  proclama- 
tion also  restricted  the  importing  of 
residual  oil. 

In  1946,  crude  oil  r-an  through  Ameri- 
can refineries  yielded  25  percent  residual 
fuel.  This  yield  dropped  to  approxi- 
mately 11  percent  by  1960,  The  trend 
continues  downward  and,  since  residual 
fuel  oil  to  the  refiner  is  like  sawdust  to 
the  carpenter,  the  ultimate  goal  is  to 
j^roduce  as  little  as  possible.  Through 
technological  advances,  some  refineries 
using  high  grade  American  crude  sep- 
arate it  into  Its  more  usable  components 
and  produce  no  residual  oil  at  all. 

Since  less,  not  more,  residual  oil  is  the 
American  producer's  goal,  restrictions 
on  residual  oil  imports  understandably 
have  provided  no  incentive  whatsoever 
for  the  exploring  and  producing  of  crude 
oil  in  this  country 

Although  the  restrictions  of  residual 
oil  jmpoi  ts.  for  fuel  use,  have  not  spun-ed 
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exploration,  they  have  indeed  been 
lesponsible  for  some  astonishing  devel- 
opments. 

Costs  per  barrel  to  the  user  have  in- 
creased alarmingly  all  along  the  eastern 
seaboard. 

Higher  fuel  costs  and  higher  utility 
chari^^es  resulting  from  this  increased 
cost  added  $21  million  to  the  heating  and 
electricity  bills  in  the  New  England  area 
alone  last  year. 

American  manufacturing  concerns  are 
losing  out  to  their  competition  as  a  re- 
sult of  increased  fuel  costs.  One  Maine 
paper  manufacturer  pays  30  percent 
more  for  fuel — a  major  cost  of  making 
paper — than  his  Canadian  competitor 
across  the  border. 

American  ships,  drawing  from  the 
same  dockside  spigot, -pay  as  much  as  63 
cents  per  barrel  more  for  their  fuel  than 
do  foreign  vessels  who  receive  bonded 
oil — not   subject   to  import  restrictions. 

The  Government  has  forced  restraint 
of  trade.  With  the  Government  pro- 
hibiting the  conduct  of  business  in  free 
enterprise  normalcy,  users  have  been 
married  to  present  suppliers.  Users  do 
not  dare  shop  around,  and  regulations 
make  it  all  but  impossible  for  new  sup- 
pliers to  get  into  the  business. 

As  expected  in  a  controlled  economy, 
quota  restrictions  have  resulted  in  black 
marketing,  tie-in  sales,  and  complete 
freezeout  of  the  small  operator. 

Ownership  of  right-to-buy  coupons  has 
become  as  much  to  be  desired  as  owner- 
ship of  the  residual  oil  their  possession 
permits.  Some  middlemen  make  as 
much  as  30  cents  a  barrel,  simply  be- 
cause they  own  the  coupons — and  with- 
out touching  a  drop  of  oil. 


Since  the  New  England  States  consume 
at  least  half  of  the  Nation's  total  con- 
sumption of  residual  fuel  oil  and  most 
of  the  region's  consumers  of  such  oil  do 
not  have  the  large  storage  facilities  or 
the  burning  equipment  to  u.'^e  coal,  these 
import  restrictions  are  particularly  oner- 
ous and  discriminatory. 

In  periods  of  peak  consumption,  the 
policy  of  import  control  acts  to  give  near 
monopoly  control  to  a  segment  of  Ameri- 
can industry  over  a  consumer  suppily  item 
of  prime  essentiality.  This  is  un-Ameri- 
can in  Its  implications  and  the  controls 
should  be  abolished  immediately. 

One  of  the  mo.'-t  immediate  results  of 
restricting  supply  and  reducing  competi- 
tion has  been  to  provide  an  upward 
thrust  to  prices.  This  is  a  consequence 
we  can  ill  afford  m  New  England  ijii  these 
inflationary  times. 

Import  control  is  forcing  us  tp  con- 
sume domestic  oil  at  higher  cost  through 
substitution  by  decree  for  consiupiption 
of  lower  cost  foreign  residual  oil.  It  just 
does  not  make  sense  to  me. 

I  believe  it  hicrhly  appropriate  in  con- 
cludine  my  remarks  against  this  imposi- 
tion to  quote  from  Adam  Smith,  who 
said  in  1776  in  his  great  treatise  "The 
Wealth  of  Nations":  jl 

It  is  the  maxim  of  every  prudentllmaster 
of  a  family,  never  to  attempt  to  mlake  at 
home  what  it  will  cost  him  more  W  make 
than  to  buy  What  is  prudence  in  t8e  con- 
duct of  every  private  family  can  scirce  be 
folly   in   that   of  a  great  kingdom. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  lo  mv 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Curtis!. 


'1  AHi.K  I.      /,V.s,^//,s  of  iruhlic  h{,Min(f~lo  Greater  iio)<toti  public  agencies 


Agency 


Town  of  Hfodklinr'      _ j 

CiinillKitiwi  :ilth  iif  M;l,';Si\ohu>*lt.s: 

I'.illViTS  SI:itr  I[lis|iitlll 

I!">l'>n  ,-;tatc  Hospital  ..  "" 

M.'lfU'M  .<lal.'  Hospital [['[ 

Mi'Iropoliiaii  .<l.iti'  Hospital... I""""" 

(h.'stnut  Hill  puiuiaiiK  station,  Brooklino' 

.<ol.iiiT>;  Hiiijii-,  ('licl.s,.a ■ 

K(  rri  iM  .<(  hool,  W  ivirly. " ""' 

Stall'  ■]  r.M  (i.TS  ('..ill  L'l  ,  "liost'oili^II "'"- 

City  of  iio.Mn:i  • 

ISostiin  ('!l\    HnspitiiJ 

I'.MT  Isl  ini      _  _ --.lllllllllll ■ 

."^aliitaniilM.  \l,il  tapan llllllIIIII 

I.<)ni;  l^laii'l  Ho'-pit.il 

*""""'>  "I  Mi'MI<  S.X  ( Iloiisf  ofComcUm'iE^t'CtimhTidee)) 

.\liil(llf,-«'x  .-J.iiiatoriiini,  Waltliani _ 

\N  I'iKlitt'l  a\ir.ii;.' innca.M-         _    _    _.  


Quantity 

in 

barri'ls 


20,000 

42,000 
71.  4(J0 
.VI,  tXJO 
43,000 
:«,  000 
I !.(«)() 
4,5.000 
4.000 

100,000 
30,000 
20,000 
40.000 
W).  000 
30,000 


Tlinf 
of 
bid 


Apr.  15 

Apr.  26 

..do 

-.do 

-.do 

.-do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

Mar.  14 

.-do 

..do 

-.do 

-Mar.  22 
Mar.  — 


Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  quotas  on  residual  oil  are 
one  phase  of  the  Government  policy  re- 
stricting the  imports  of  fuel  oil  in  order 
to  preserve  a  healthy  domestic  petro- 
leum industry.  This  reason,  however, 
has  little  application  to  residual  oil,  only 
negligible  amounts  of  which  are  pro- 
duced by  our  domestic  industry.  But 
residual  fuel  oil  competes  with  soft  coal, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  pressure 
for  reduced  imports  for  residual  oil 
comes  from  the  soft  coal  industry. 

New  England  States,  being  at  the  end 
of  the  line,  suffer  from  high  domestic 
transportation   costs.     Residual  oil  im- 
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Mr.  CURITS  of  Ma.ssachusetts  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  lo 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to 
include  a  table.  ♦ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Ma.s.sachusett.'^  Mr 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  tlie  im- 
position of  quotas  on  residual  oil  which 
have  so  severely  affected  the  economy 
of  New  England. 

The  Office  of  Civil  and  DefeiKse  Mo- 
bilization is  now  considering  efforts  of 
the  New  England  States  to  remove  these 
quotas  and  I  strongly  urge  favorable 
action. 

To  illustrate  the  hardship  suffered  by 
our  area  I  point  to  one  specific  instance 
The  Boston  City  Hospital  recently  bid 
for  100,000  barrels  of  residual  oil.  Thn 
price  increase  resulting  from  the  im- 
position of  quotas  was  58  cents  a  barrel, 
resulting  in  increased  costs  to  the  hos- 
pital on  this  one  item  of  $58,000  Sim- 
ilar increased  costs  to  other  New  Eng- 
land users  occurred  in  thou.sands  and 
thousands  of  cases.  Sales  la.st  year 
amounted  to  71  million  barrels  at  an 
average  increased  cost  of  33  cents  per 
barrel  for  a  loss  to  New  England  of  $23 
million. 

At  this  point,  Mr  Speaker,  I  insert  as 
part  of  my  remarks  a  table  which  will 
support  these  figures,  and  also  the  fig- 
ures which  were  put  into  the  Record  by 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts IMr.  BuRKF  t ,  who  spokf>  imme- 
diately before  me 

(The  table  referred  to  follows:) 


oiint  por  barrrl  under 
IMJstrfl  tank  car 


ftO.33 

-.291 

-.40 

-.24 

-.37 

-.41 

-.41 

-.4«9 

-.491 

-.485 
-.451 
-.4«5 
-.  4.'i31 
-  4f»2 
-.492 


19«1 


-»0  09  m 

-.21 

-.2704 
-.05 
-.  151 
-  27f^ 
-.27tH 

-■im 

-.25 

-.15 
-.20 
-.  15 
-.  16 
-.19 
-.12 


riilTerpnof, 

I9f*)  vrrsii.s 

1961,  per 

barrel 


$0,24 

.OKI 
.1296 
.19 
.219 

1396 
.  1396 
.223 
.241 

.335 

.251 

.335 

.2931 

.*r2 

.372 


Postc/1  tank 

car  inert' as«\ 

19.S9  and 

1960.  per 

barrel 


10.25 

.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 

.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 

.25 
.25 


Total  In- 
creas*'  sinee 

import 
restrictions, 

por  barrel 


$0  49 

.331 

.371W 

.44 

.  4''.9 

.3X96 

.3X96 

.473 

.491 

.585 

.501 

..W5 

.5431 

..5.52 

.622 

.484 


ported  by  sea  from  Venezuela  is 'Cheap 
and  advantageous  for  New  England,  ex- 
cept when  artificially  high  prices  are 
forced  upon  us  by  the  long  arm  of  Gov- 
ernment when  it  imposes  quota  re.stric- 
tions  on  these  import,s.  Residual  oil  is 
well  suited  for  electric  power  and  indus- 
trial use,  and  for  hotels  and  apartment 
houses.  Most  of  the  imported  residual 
oil  is  used  in  our  east  coast  region. 

There  is  only  one  fair  price  for  resid- 
ual oil  in  New  England— the  price  at 
which  It  can  be  shipped  in  here  m  a  free 
and  competitive  market  without  import 
restraints. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  also  like  to  in- 
clude in  the.se  remarks  several  editorials 
from  Boston  papers  on  this  subject, 
which  I  .shall  list: 

An  editorial  from  the  Boston  Herald 
of  July  31.  I960,  entitled  "Coal  Tax  for 
New  England." 

An  editorial  from  the  same  paper  of 
Augu.st  10.  1959,  entitled  "New  England 
Oil  Mystery." 

An  editorial  from  the  same  paper  of 
August  29.  1960.  entitled  "Thev  Plead 
for  Half  Our  Rights." 

An  editorial  from  the  same  paper  of 
November  23,  1960,  entitled  'Again  They 
Cut  Our  Oil." 
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Lastly,  an  editorial  from  the  same 
paper  of  August  9,  1961,  entitled  'Coal 
Industry  Louie,  if  Any." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  those  editorials  be  msiited  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  i)i(.  unipoie.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

•  The  editorials  referred  to  follow:) 

I  Prom  the  Boston  Sunday   Herald.   July 

31.   19601 

Coal  Tax  for  Nrw  England 

New    England    has    been    handed    a    kind 

Of    tax    bill    for   the   assistance   of   the   soft 

coal  Industry.    This  "tax"  is  now  at  the  rate 

of  over  »20  million  a  year.     It   is  collected 

through  a  contrived  increase  In  the  price  of 

residual    oil.      Its    purpose    Is    to    force    New 

England  utilities,  industries,  and  office   and 

apartment  buildings  to  shift   from    residual 

oil  to  soft  coal 

The  Government  is  a  party  to  this  outrage. 
The  Import  quotas  on  petroleum  products, 
ostensibly  set  to  maintain  a  healthy  petro- 
leum Industry  in  the  United  States,  have  been 
extended  to  lesldual  oil.  which  matters  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  the  domestic  oil  producers, 
but  a  great  deal  to  the  coal  producers. 

New  rngland  relies  heavily  on  residual  oil 
imports,  chiefly  from  Venezuela  Recently 
the  Government  .'^harply  cut  the  import  al- 
lowance and  at  the  same  time  reduced  the 
quota  period  frt)m  6  months  to  3  months. 
This  latter  means  that  dealers  cannot  stock 
up  on  oil  for  winter  consumption  during  the 
slack  period  for  tankers,  and  must  pay  higher 
charter  rates  In  the  fall 

Of  course  the  price  of  residual  oU  shot  up 
The  military  Installations  here,  which  are 
now  paying  82  32  a  barrel  for  residual,  must 
pay  $2  6968  beginning  October  1.  under  a 
new  contract  with  the  Military  Petroleum 
Supply  Agency.  This  Is  a  measure  of  the 
price  increase,  around  16  percent. 

This  will  bring  an  Increase  In  electric  rates 
by  those  utilities  which,  like  Edison,  are 
permitted  to  Increase  rates  to  meet  higher 
fuel  costs.  It  win  tend  to  raise  rents  for 
apartment  houses  and  office  buildings.  In- 
dustries will  have  to  pay  more.  And  we  may 
expect  soft  coal  prices  to  go  up,  as  they 
always  do  when  residual  prices  rise. 

Senator  Saltonstall  and  representatives 
of  Massachusetts  oil  dealers  and  industries 
recently  met  with  ofBclals  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment and  the  OfBce  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization  to  urge  an  increase  in  the  quota. 
They  got  only  a  promise  that  the  fairnefs  of 
the  price  would  be  studied 

Actually  there  Ls  only  one  fair  price  for 
residual  oil  in  New  Engiand— the  price  that 
It  can  be  shipped  in  here  for  in  a  free  and 
competitive  market  without  Import  re- 
straints.    This  Is  not  the  price  today. 

Why  Is  coal  able  to  impose  this  "tax"  on 
New  England? 

Because  coal  Industries  flooded  Govern- 
ment offlclals  with  their  demands,  and  the 
oil  Industry  and  the  con.«umers  did  not  pro- 
test. A  writer  in  the  trade  maguzinp  Petro- 
leum Week  quotes  one  official : 

"I  was  against  this  proposal  (to  reduce  the 
quota),  and  hoped  we  would  be  flooded  with 
jjrot^ts,  so  that  we  could  sliow  g<x)d  reasons 
for  dropping  It. 

"But  what  happened?  We  received  400 
comments,  of  which  onlv  7  were  from  the  oil 
industry. 

"All  the  rest  came  from  coal  and  Its  organ- 
ized supporters:  labor  unions,  banks  In  the 
coal  areas,  coal-carrying  railroads,  coal  equip- 
ment manufacturers,  and  so  forth,  all  strong- 
ly backing  the  proposal . 

"So  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  go  alif  ad 
with  the  proposal." 
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In  Govenunen:  .:  ..ppears,  the  :.o:.bqueak- 
mg  wheel  does  n..^-   gc:  -he   ,  residual,   grea.se 

This  interference  In  the  operation  of  a 
free  economy  is  something  we  usually  think 
of  as  more  a  Democratic  p>oIicy  than  Repub- 
lican. And  sure  enough,  the  Democratic 
platform  contains  a  recommendation  for  a 
national  fuels  policy,  which  would  be  a 
way  to  force  coal  on  New  England  by  per- 
manently restricting  residual  oil  "  Tlie 
Republican  platform  Is  somewhat  les.?;  spe- 
cific on  thLs,  but  still  sanctions  economic 
intervention. 

Jfew  England  is  already  "taxed"  8118  mil- 
lion a  year  because  of  import  restrictions 
on  crude  oil.  Here  is  another  $20  million 
tax,"  even  more  Indefensible. 

Hew  long  must  we  pay  to  help  support  the 
domestic  oil  Industry  and  the  coal  industry? 


[Prom  the  Boston  Herald  Aug   10.  1959] 
New  England  Oil  Mystery 

The  Governments  restrictions  on  residual 
oil  Imports  is  becoming  more  and  more 
mystifying. 

Residual  oil  is  a  heavy  petroleum  prod- 
uct left  after  other  products  are  removed. 
It  is  well  suited  for  electric  power  and  in- 
dustrial use  and  for  hotels  and  apartment 
houses  New  England  especially  welcomes 
It.  becau.se  It  comes  cheaply  from  Venezuela 
Yet  we  are  now  denied  full  access  to  it  be- 
cause of  Government  imixirt  restrictions 
placed  on  it  in  the  name  of  defense. 

Our  national  security  makes  it  neces&ary. 
President  Eisenhower  said,  "that  we  reserve, 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  a  vigorous 
healthy  petroleum  Industry  in  the  United 
States   ■ 

But  the  petroleum  industry  can  be  very 
healthy  without  the  market  for  residual  oil. 
Its  production  is  falling  off  rapidly  as  more 
of  tlie  crude  oil  is  turned  into  more  valuable 
products.  New  England  could  have  Its  resid- 
ual oil  Imports  without  loss  of  security.  In 
case  of  war  residual  oil  could  be  brought 
from  Venezuela  by  tanker  more  quickly  than 
from  domestic  gulf  sources. 

But  here's  the  curious  feature  of  the 
thing  The  other  day  we  got  a  letter,  which 
we  published,  from  the  National  Coal  Policy 
Conference  saying  that  "The  OfBce  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization  and  the  President 
felt,  after  a  thorough  inquiry,  that  Imports 
of  petroleum.  Including  residual  oil,  were 
threatening  national  security  by  weakening 
the  domestic  coal  and  petroletim  industries  " 

Note  here  the  reference  to  the  domestic 
coal  Industry. 

The  Inquiry  into  other  petroleum  imports 
was  no  doubt  tliorough.  but  the  restrictions 
on  residual  oil  were  very  hastily  drawn. 
without  consultation  with  anyone  m  the 
marketing  end  of  the  residual  business.  And 
there  was  no  study  wliatever  of  coal  in  con- 
nection with  the  restrictions,  and,  indeed,  no 
mention  of  coal  anywhere  In  the  stated  ob- 
jectives  of    the  mandatory   Import   program. 

WTiat  we  would  like  to  know  is  how  the 
coal  people  are  so  sure  that  the  residual 
curbs  were  Invoked  to  save  the  coal  indus- 
try. Is  it  possible  that  the  coal  Interests 
worked  behind  the  scenes  on  this  matter  to 
put  over  a  coup  on  their  rival  for  the  New 
England  fuel  market,  residual  oil?  And  the;;. 
when  success  crowned  their  efforts,  assumed 
that  coal  must  have  been  Included  In  the 
national  security  findings? 

What  concerns  Tgkv  England  is  whether 
we  are  being  cut  off  from  our  full  supply  of 
residual  oil  through  some  casual  response  to 
a  plea  from  the  coal  Industry,  so  casual,  in 
fact,  that  no  mention  was  made  of  coal  in 
the  proclamation  of  the  President. 

The  residual  oil  restrictions  ought  to  be 
lifted  at  once,  and  a  full  study  made  of  the 
security  issue,  taking  Into  account  the  Im- 
portance of  this  oil  in  the  New  England 
economy. 


We  can  be  patriotic,  but  only  when  It 
makes  some  sense. 

(From    the    Host,,:.    Herald     Aug     29,    1960) 
They    Plead   for   Half   Ovr   Right.s 

Hat  in  hand,  with  solemn  deference,  as 
if  asking  for  a  gracious  favor  from  the  sov- 
ereign, the  New  England  delegation  in  Con- 
gress has  gone  to  the  White  House  to  ask 
that  we  may  please  have  a  little  more  resid- 
ual oil   to  fuel  our  plants  and   buildlnes 

There  is  abundant  and  cheap  oil  practi- 
cally waiting  offshore  to  ease  the  high  fuel 
costs  of  this  end-of-the-lme  and  apparently 
expatriated  part  of  the  United  States  Yet 
the  administration  is  rationing  us  by  im- 
port quotas,  not  to  protect  the  oil  Industry 
and  its  place  in  the  national  security  but 
so  that  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  and 
the  rest  of  the  soft  coal  mining  areas  can 
steal  away  some  of  our  economic  well-being 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  recently 
restricted  residual  imports  for  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  year  to  415  000  barrels  a  day. 
The  coal  interests  had  asked  a  cut  to  400  000 
barrels:  the  New  England  council  a.'^ked 
560,000  barrels. 

Now  the  New  England  congressional  dele- 
gation of  both  parties  has  asked  that  the 
limit  be  upped  to  480,000  barrels,  or  a  fpl;t 
of  the  difference  between  the  coal  people 
and  the  council. 

What  softness  Is  this'' 

Why  should  we  beg  for  480.000  barrels  or 
560.000  barrels  or  any  number  of  barrels? 
By  what  equity  are  we  rationed  to  this  or 
that  number  of  barrels?  Who  ha?  the  right 
to  dictate  to  us  how  we  spend  our  fuel 
■  dollars? 

Shall  we  next  be  told  that  we  must  buy 
all  our  cars  in  Detroit  and  all  our  wine  In 
California? 

The  united  force  and  power  of  New  E:ig- 
land — the  council,  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce, the  Governors,  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives of  both  parties  in  Congress,  the 
legislatures  and  the  massed  protest  of  the 
people — ought  to  be  directed  m  one  mighty 
voice  to  demand— not  the  gracious  modih- 
catlon  of  the  quota,  but  the  outright  re- 
moval of  the  quota  altogether  and  the 
restoration  of  the  free  market  that  is  our 
due. 

I  From    the    Boston    Herald.    Nov     23     1960] 
Again  They  Clt  Our  Oil 
The  spoon  feeding  of  residual     heavv  i   oil. 
particularly    to    New    England,    continues 

The  Interior  Department  ha.-  decided  tli.it 
530.000  barrels  a  day  may  be  brought  into 
this  country  in  the  January-March  quarter 
next  year.  This  Is  more  than  in  the  present 
quarter,  but  130.000  barrels  bel  iw  last  J:,;;- 
uary-March  imports,  when  there  was  a  vol- 
unt.ary  limitation.  Since  March  qur-ta  re- 
strictions   have    been    compulsory 

The  Department  explains  that  the  higher 
level  of  Imjwrts  in  the  first  quart.er  of  this 
year  was  due  mainly  to  irr«gular  imjiort- 
Ing  practices  of  a  few  larger  importers,  which 
later  led  to  a  cut  in  Import  levels  It  bases 
its  new  quota  on  1957  imports,  as  m  .dified 
by  declining  domestic  production  of  residual, 
current  and  prospective  inventory  levels,  and 
the  high  level  of  bonded  stocks  "which  could 
be  drawn  upon  on  short  notice 

In  a  word,  the  Government  has  carefully 
measured  our  spoonfuls  of  oil  to  conform 
to  what  they  say  we  are  expected  to  con- 
sume. 

what  nonsense  is  this-" 

Tlie  oil  New  England  consumes  is  not  a 
precise  and  inelastic  amount.  If  the  price 
is  low  compared  to  other  competing  fuels. 
we  shall  consume  more.  If  the  price  is  high, 
less. 

Tlie  Interior  Department's  elaborate  cal- 
culations are  supposed  to  result  In  Just  tlie 
right    amount    of    oil    to    satisfy    our    iuhvIs 
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That  Is  an  Illusion.  What  the  Department 
Is  actually  doing  is  setting  a  prlc«  by  an 
artificial  limitation  on  competition  in  fuels. 

At  the  price  it  forces  by  Its  quota,  the 
amount  of  oil  it  allows  may  well  be  Pnough, 
and  anyhow  it  stands  ready  to  allow  emer- 
gency withdrawals  from  bonded  supplies. 

No  one  can  say  how  much  lower  the  price 
Would  be  if  Imports  were  free  again,  or  how 
much  oil  would  be  consumed  at  that  price. 
We  can  only  know  that  the  price  would  be 
lower  and  consumption  greater,  for  it  is  pre- 
cisely to  prevent  that  that  the  coal  Interests 
have  supported  the  import  restrictions. 

Already  the  Department  has  become  so 
snarled  in  the  problem  of  parceling  out  the 
Import  quotas  among  the  oil  companies  that 
it  has  had  to  fxastpone  a  plan  for  a  new  al- 
location scheduled  for  January  1,  and  go  to 
studying    some    100    proposals    for   changes. 

The  attempt  to  substitute  planning  for 
a  freely  competitive  operation  generally 
meets  with  impossible  difficulties. 

It  wjuld  be  so  simple  to  drop  the  restric- 
tions altogether,  and  let  supply  and  demand 
tiike  over  again. 


[From  the  Boston  Herald,  Aug.  9,  1961 1 
Co.\L  Industry   Logic,  if  Any 

This  is  the  unkindest  cut  of  all:  The  coal 
Industry  gets  New  England's  supply  of  cheap 
residual  oil  cut  down  so  as  to  promote  coal 
sales  here,  and  then  expresses  surprise  that 
we  make  a  fuss  about  it. 

Seems  we  ought  to  like  to  have  our  im- 
ports of  this  cheap  fuel  restricted. 

President  Dunn,  of  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation, thinks  we  should  be  grateful  that 
the  coal  industry  is  protecting  us  from  the 
Insecurity  of  relying  on  shipments  from 
Venezuela. 

In  his  letter  to  us,  printed  in  an  adjoin- 
ing column,  he  asks  what  becam.e  of  the 
$318.7  million  we  say  the  import  quotas  on 
this  oil  have  cost  New  England.  The  answer 
Is  the  coal  industry  got  some.  The  coal  car- 
riers got  some.  Holders  of  import  quotas 
got  some.  And  the  rest  went  into  that 
cavernous  maw  that  always  opens  when  a 
shortage  puts  an  end  to  competiitve  pricing. 

Mr.  Dunn  says  the  President  (Eisenhower) 
ordered  import  quot;\s  on  residual  to  protect 
the  national  security.  But  Mr.  Eisenhower 
spoke  only  of  the  security  of  a  healthy  pe- 
troleum industry.  Residual  Imports  do  not 
affect  the  domestic  oil  producers,  for  whom 
residual  is  a  negligible  product.  If  war  cut 
off  residual  to  New  England,  it  would  also 
cut  off  exports  of  coal,  which  would  then  be 
available   here  as   an   emergency   fuel. 

As  If  to  say  who's  hurt?  Mr.  Dunn  says 
residual  Imports  to  the  east  coast  increased 
from  172  2  million  barrels  in  1957  to  212.7 
million  in  1960.  His  arithmetic  baffles  us. 
In  1960  the  total  of  allocations  issued  under 
the  import  restrictions  was  154,559,292  bar- 
rels. Licensed  imports  as  of  April  1  this 
year  were  461,000  barrels  a  day  or  the  rate 
of  168.265,000  barrels  a  year.  What  is  Mr. 
Dunn  counting  as  barrels  of  oil  available  to 
cast  cast  consumers? 

Mr.  Dunn's  reference  to  Soviet  oil  is  equal- 
ly baffling.  The  Soviet  wants  to  sell  crude 
oil,  not  residual,  and  that's  another  matter. 

The  energy  Mr.  Dunn  and  his  organization 
uses  to  force  a  fuel  shortage  here  could  so 
much  better  be  used  in  constructive  ways 
to  aid  the  coal  industry. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts   [Mr.  Lane]. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  restric- 
tions placed  on  the  import  of  residual 
fuel  oil  by  Presidential  proclamation  on 
March  10,  1959,  do  double  damage:  they 
result  in  a  cost  hardship  for  east  coast 
industry  and  consumers;  and  they  fail  in 
forcing  users  to  convert  to  coal  as  a 
means  of  solving  imemployment  in  coal- 


mining areas.  Becau.^e  it  was  an  ill- 
disguised  form  of  economic  blackmail 
from  the  start,  it  could  not  succeed. 

It  is  better  for  all  concerned  to  face  up 
to  the  realities  and  terminate  these  frus- 
trating restrictions  before  they  do  fur- 
ther damage.  The  reasons  advanced  by 
the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion in  support  of  its  request  for  import 
restrictions  have  collapsed  under  exam- 
ination. 

These  contrived  reasons  were  the 
smokescreen  for  measures  designed  to 
improve  the  competitive  position  of  the 
coal  industry.  But  the  problems  of  this 
industry  cannot  be  solved  by  turning 
back  the  clock,  and  by  compelling  users 
of  other  energy  fuels  to  convert  to  coal 
at  a  prohibitive  cost  and  inconvenience. 

The  plight  of  the  coal  industtry.  and 
the  displacement  of  its  employees,  is  due 
largely  to  technological  change— such  as 
the  changeover  by  the  railroads  from 
coal-burning  steam  locomotives  to  die- 
sel-electric  locomotives — and  the  auto- 
mation of  the  coal-mining  industry  itself. 

Due  to  mechanization,  the  output  per 
man-day  of  6.77  tons  in  1950.  has  in- 
creased to  13.25  tons  per  man^day  in 
1960.  Apart  from  other  factors,  the 
doubling  of  production  by  each  miner, 
is  the  major  reason  why  a  quarter  of  a 
million  men  have  left  the  industry.  As 
there  has  been  little  increase  in  the  use 
of  residual  oil  during  that  same  period, 
it  is  plain  to  see  that  unrestricted  im- 
ports of  residual  are  not  responsible  for 
unemployment  among  miners. 

The  demand  which  coal  has  lofit  since 
1947  would  have  been  lost  in  apy  case. 
This  lo.ss  has  no  connection  with  resid- 
ual imports.  The  coal  industry:  is  effi- 
cient, but  the  high  transportation  costs 
of  moving  its  products  from  mine  to  mar- 
ket is  its  worst  enemy. 

For  many  areas  along  the  eaflt  coast. 
the  transportation  costs  for  coal  exceed 
by  a  considerable  amount  the  cost  of 
coal  at  the  mine.  For  instance,  one 
large  user  in  New  England  buys  coal  at 
the  mine  for  under  $5  a  ton.  Rail  and 
shipping  costs  come  to  S5  57  a  ton  for 
delivery  to  Boston.  Then  it  must  be 
unloaded  from  the  collier,  stocked  out 
into  a  coalfield  and  then  reloaded  onto 
a  conveyor  belt,  put  through  a  crusher, 
loaded  into  silos  by  belt,  and  then  put 
through  mechanical  pulverizers.  Total 
transportation  costs  are  so  high  t|hat  the 
consumer  bears  this  extra  burden. 

Contrast  this  with  the  current  price  of 
$1.16  a  ton  for  delivering  residual  oil 
from  Cardon,  Venezuela,  to  Boston,  and 
you  can  understand  why  much  of  the 
east  coast  can  never  go  back  to  coal. 
We  sympathize  with  the  predicament  of 
the  coal  mining  areas,  but  the  arbitrary 
and  unfair  restrictions  on  imports  of 
residual,  will  not  help  them — or  las. 

Those  who  speak  for  this  industry 
would  be  on  the  right  track  if  they  con- 
centrated their  efforts  on  research  to 
open  up  new  and  economic  uses  for  coal; 
in  supplying  the  power  generating  plants 
of  electric  utilities  within  low-cost  ship- 
ping distances  of  the  coal  mines;  and  in 
the  retraining  of  displaced  coal  iminers 
in  different  occupational  skills.   I 

One  of  the  most  harmful  con.sequenccs 
of  import  restrictions  on  residual  fuel  oil 


is  that  they  have  restrained  competition 
among  suppliers.  This  has  upped  the 
costs  for  consumers  and  taxpayers. 
Residual  oil,  a  byproduct  of  the  refining 
process,  is  not  a  profitable  factor  in 
domestic  production.  In  fact,  some 
domestic  refineries  produce  no  residual 
at  all. 

Residual  is  the  principal  fuel  of  most 
east  coast  industries.  Apartment  houses, 
hospitals,  and  public  buildln.cs  depend 
uix)n  it.  Industrial  power  units  and 
building  heating  units  have  been  built 
aroimd  this  fuel.  To  force  them  back 
to  coal  would  be  extravagant  and  waste- 
ful. 

In  Boston  and  New  York,  manufac- 
turers are  paying  30  to  33  cents  more  a 
barrel  for  residual  than  their  foreign 
competitors  pay  outside  of  the  United 
States.  The  artificial  policy  of  restrict- 
ing imports  of  residual  threatens  their 
ability  to  compete,  which  is  harmful  to 
our  national  interest  in  a  changing 
world. 

By  the  test  of  experience,  the  policy 
of  restricting  residual  fuel  oil  imports 
has  proved  to  be  unsound  in  concept 
and  destructive  in  practice,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  domestic  economy  and  our 
foreign  trade  relations.  Instead  of  vic- 
timizing east  coast  industries  and  con- 
sumers by  an  indirect  and  unsucce.ssful 
effort  to  help  the  coal  industry,  at  their 
expense  and  inconvenience,  the  security 
of  the  Nation  would  be  served  by  termi- 
nating the  current  restrictions  on  the 
import  of  residual  fuel  oil  at  once. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  his  worthwhile  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BOLAND,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts,  Congress- 
man Keith,  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.     I  shall  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  in  the  sentiments  expres.sed  by  my 
colleagues  from  New  England  on  the  ad- 
verse econoniiic  impact  that  residual  fuel 
oil  import  quotas  has  had  in  this  area. 

B.^CKGROUND     CONSIDERATIONS 

Residual  fuel  oil  is  a  black,  gummy 
substance  left  over  at  the  end  of  the 
oil  refining  process.  It  is  the  least  valu- 
able of  the  petroleum  products.  Our 
domestic  oil  is  comparatively  high  grade, 
and  It  is  not  as  well  suited  to  the  pro- 
duction of  residual  fuel  oil  as  is  the 
low-gravity,  low-cost  crude  oil  found 
abundantly  in  Venezuela  and  in  the 
Netherlands  Antilles   in   the  Caribbean. 

Refining  processes  in  the  United  Stat<^s 
are  highly  developed,  and,  particularly 
in  the  Eastern  States,  it  is  not  econom- 
ically attractive  for  our  refiners  to  pro- 
duce residual  oil  when  they  can  produce 
more  valuable  products. 

The  trend  toward  residual  fuel  oil  pro- 
duction has  been  declining  in  the  United 
States.  Apparently  our  producers  do  not 
consider  residual  fuel  oil  an  economically 
advantageous  item  under  competitive 
conditions.  The  yield  of  residual  per 
barrel  of  oil  in  the  United  States  has 
declined  drastically,  from  23.8  percent 
per  barrel  in  1948  to  16  4  percent  in  1954 
and  down   to  9.9  percent  in  July   1961. 

Domestic  production  of  residual  fuel 
oil  has  dechned  from  416.757,000  barrels 
in  1954  to  332.147,000  barrels  in  1960.  a 
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drop  of  84,610,000  barrels,  or  over  20  per- 
cent in  just  6  years 

Demand  for  residual  fuel  oil  has  in- 
creased from  522.317.000  barrels  in  1954 
to  560.330,000  barrels  in  1960,  an  increase 
of  38,013,000  barrels  or  only  7.3  percent. 
Imports  increased  during  the  same 
period  by  105,021,000  barrels,  or  a  little 
more  than  the  drop  in  domestic  produc- 
tion of  residual  fuel  oil.  This  drop  in  do- 
mestic production  was  mainly  voluntary. 

Some  coal  producers  claim  that  im- 
ported re.^^idual  fuel  oil  is  taking  away 
the  markets  for  coal.  However,  the  lo.ss 
of  coal  markets  has  been  mainly  to 
fuels  other  than  residual  oil.  Coals" sal- 
vation lies  in  better  coal  technology  and 
improved  marketmp.  Its  loss  is  not  due 
to  residual  fuel  oil. 

New  England  Sthtes  consume  at  least 
half  of  the  total  supply  of  residual  fuel 
oil  and  most  of  that  region's  consumers 
of  such  oil  do  not  have  the  large  stor- 
age facilities  or  the  burninu:  equipment 
to  use  coal  Tho.se  consumers  are  con- 
verted, mainly,  to  use  residual  fuel  oil 
on  a  permanent  basis.  Generally,  the 
only  establishments  with  dual  facilities 
for  either  coal  or  oil  are  the  electric 
utilities,  and  even  they  use  coal  now  for 
most  of  their  needs. 

In  its  publication  "United  States  Oil 
Imports."  pace  53.  the  Petroleum  Indus- 
try Research  Foundation.  Inc..  estimated 
in  1958  that  if  all  electric  utilities  on  the 
cast  coast  which  had  dual  firing  facili- 
ties and  were  burning  residual  fuel  oil 
would  convert  completely  to  coal  it  would 
give  the  coal  industry  only  about  3  mil- 
lion tons  of  additional  coal  sales  per  year 
compared  to  total  coal  sales  of  over  385 
million  tons  in  1959. 

There  are  strong  rea.sons  whv  the 
United  States  should  end  Government 
controls  over  imports  of  residual  fuel  oil. 
First.  Restriction  of  imports  of  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  constitute  a  health  and 
.safety  hazard  t-o  our  citizens  in  the  heav- 
ily populated  east  coast.  Every  pro- 
longed cold  spell  of  record  since  "import 
restrictions  were  impo.'ied  has  resulted  in 
shortages  of  supply  when  elasticity  in 
residual  fuel  oil  supphes  is  most  neces- 
sary. This  happened  last  year,  the  year 
before  and  again  this  year  The  great- 
est stringency  occurs  when  consumer 
needs  are  greater  than  the  authorized 
import  quotas  and  the  less  dependable 
American  .sources  of  supply  must  be 
drawn  upon.  'When  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country  experiences  a  cold  spell  it 
often  coincides  with  a  similar  condi- 
tion in  the  gulf  and  midlands  or  Middle 
West  areas.  This  additional  aggrava- 
tion further  constricts  the  supply- 
demand-price  stranglehold  on  con- 
sumers. 

Second.  Import  control  plays  havoc 
with  the  distribution  system.  When  the 
import  quotas  are  adjusted  new  import- 
ers are  admitted.  This  decreases  the 
quotas  for  the  importers  already  a.ssigned 
quotas.  This  is  upsetting  to  purchasers 
who  find  it  impossible  to  .secure  the 
amounts  of  oil  they  need  from  their 
accustomed  .sources  of  supply  on  critical 
occasions.  It  necessitates  considerable 
shifting  in  purchasing  habits  which  is 
time  consuming  and  wasteful. 


Third  Artificial  restrictions  on  residual 
fuel  oil  imports  help  maintain  uimeces- 
sarily  high  prices  for  .such  fuel  according 
t-o  the  New  England  council  and  other 
students  of  this  problem.  The  excessively 
high  prices  which  the  Northeastern 
States  pay  on  over  71  million  barrels  of 
oil  per  year  are  indefensible.  Such  poli- 
cies are  economically  unsound,  they  put 
the  New  England  States  at  a  disadvan- 
tage competitively,  rob  the  consumers, 
increa.se  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  and" 
help  to  cau.se  and  intensify  distressed 
labor-surplus  area  problems. 

Fourth  Historically  the  domestic  oil 
industry  normally  restricts  refinery  runs 
in  the  winter  as  the  market  for  the  more 
profitable  refinery  items  lessens.  This 
acts  to  further  reduce  the  availability  of 
supoly  of  domestically  produced  residual 
oil.  Although  the  domestic  industry'. 
even  with  mandatory  import  controls' 
supplies  only  one-third  of  the  east 
coast— including  New  England  demand— 
the  demand  for  residuals  is  so  highly 
sea.sonal  that  the  availability  of  supply 
from  domestic  suppliers  m  quantity  when 
needed  is  of  significant  concern.  Import 
controls,  consequently,  put  milhons  of 
consumers  in  jeopardy. 

Fifth  Oversea  suppliers,  particularly 
Venezuela,  are  anxious  to  sell  residual 
fuel  oil  and  export.s  from  that  relatively 
nearby  country  can  be  quickly  increased 
to  meet  any  emergency  created  by 
weather  extremes.  This  elasticity  oV 
supply  in  times  of  weather  extremes  is 
denied  consumers  by  the  workings  of  the 
import  quota  system. 

Sixth  Increased  residual  fuel  oil  im- 
port^s  from  Venezuela  and  the  Nether- 
lands Antilles  into  Eastern  States  have 
been  the  result  and  not  the  cause  of  de- 
clining domestic  production  of  residual 
fuel  oil  Venezuela,  a  principal  source 
of  American  oil  imports,  also  is  a  highly 
sensitive  area  m  the  United  States-Latin 
American  relations.  The  refining  proc- 
esses of  Venezuela  are  such  that  lanze 
amounts  of  residual  oil  are  produced  It 
supphes  95  percent  of  east  coast  residual 
oil  imports  The  market  is  well  estab- 
lished and  can  be  expanded  with  better 
effort  with  both  profit  to  Venezuela  and 
millions  of  American  consumers.  Re- 
moval of  controls  would  be  a  friendly 
gesture  appreciated  by  Venezuela  and  ail 
Latin  America. 

Seventh.  Continued  import  control 
over  a  low  price,  low  grade  refinery 
product  acts  to  jeopardize  the  free  access 
of  American  citizens  to  oil  concessions 
abroad  invites  retaliation  in  turn  against 
many  American  products  for  export;  and 
unduly  and  without  sufficient  rea.son 
penalizes  the  American  consumer  with 
higher  prices  for  heating  oil  in  parts  of 
the  country  where  it  is  the  only  suitable 
cheap  fuel  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  these  reasons  I  urge 
that  the  quota  system  on  residual  fuel 
oil  imports  be  ended. 

I  wish  to  have  printed  with  my  re- 
marks an  excellent  editorial  printed  in 
the  Boston  Herald  on  August  9,  1961.  in 
answer  to  a  letter  to  the  editor  from 
Stephen  P  Dunn,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association,  printed  that 
same  day  by  the  Boston  Herald.    I  also 
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wish  to  have  Mr    Dunn's  letter  printed 
at  this  point: 

Coal  Industry  Logic,   rr  Ant 

This  is  the  unkindest  cut  of  all  The  cohI 
industry  get^  New  England's  supply  of  cheap 
residual  oil  cut  down  so  its  to  promote  coal 
sales  here,  and  then  expresses  surprise  that 
we  make  a  fuss  about  It 

Seems  we  ought  to  like  to  have  our  Imports 
o.  tills  cheap  fuel  restricted 

President  Dunn  of  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation thinks  we  should  be  pr.iteful  that 
the  coal  industry  Is  protecting  us  from  the 
insecurity  of  relying  on  shipments  from 
Venezuela. 

In  his  letter  to  us.  printed  in  an  adjoining 
column,  he  asks  what  beciune  of  'he  $318  7 
million  we  say  the  import  quotas  on  this 
oil  have  cost  New  England  The  answer  Is 
the  coal  Industry  got  some  The  coal  carriers 
got  some.  Holders  of  import  quotas  got 
some  And  the  rest  went  into  that  cavernous 
maw  that  always  opens  when  a  shortage 
puts  an  end  to  competitive  pricing 

Mr  Dunn  says  the  President  i  Eisenhower) 
ordered  import  quotas  on  residual  to  protect 
the  national  security.  But  Mr  Eisenhower 
spoke  only  of  the  security  of  a  healthy 
petroleum  industry.  Residual  imports  do 
not  affect  the  domestic  oil  producers  for 
whom  residual  is  a  negligible  produc-  If 
war  cut  off  residual  to  New  England,  it  would 
also  cut  off  exports  of  coal,  which  would 
then  be  available  here  as  an  emergency  fuel 

As  if  to  say  who's  hiu-f  Ui  Dunn  says 
residual  imports  to  the  east  coast  increased 
from  172  2  million  barrels  in  1957  to  212  7 
million  in  1960.  His  arithmetic  baffles  us 
In  1960  the  total  of  allocations  issued  under 
the  import  restrictions  was  154.559.292  bar- 
rels. Licensed  imports  as  of  April  1  this  year 
were  461,000  barrels  a  day  or  the  rate  of 
168,265,000  barrels  a  year.  What  is  Mr  Dunn 
counting  as  barrels  of  oil  available  to  east 
coast  consumers'' 

Mr.  Dunn's  reference  to  Soviet  oil  Is  equally 
b.affling.  The  Soviet  wants  to  sell  crude  oil. 
not  residual,  and  that's  another  matter 

The  energy  Mr  Dunn  and  his  organization 
uses  to  force  a  fuel  shortage  here  could  so 
much  better  be  used  in  constructive  ways 
to  aid  the  coal  industry. 


Coal  Wot-LD  Save  New  England  Prom  HERSELr 
To  the  EcrroF,  of  the  Herald  : 

Perhaps  the  Herald  can  help  locate  the 
$318  7  million  which  your  July  30  editorial 
says  New  England  and  other  east  coast  areas 
contributed  to  the  bituminous  coal  industry 
last  year  by  reason  of  restrictions  on  the 
Importation  of  residual  fuel  oil. 

Nobody  in  the  coal  industry  seems  to  have 
seen  the  money.  Perhaps  this  is  because  we 
understand  neither  your  logic  nor  your 
arithmetic.  The  editorial  says  restrictions 
on  residual  oil  imports  have  resulted  in  the 
sale  of  an  additional  1.5  million  tons  of  coal, 
with  a  value  at  the  mines  of  $5  a  ton  If 
we  accept  that  premise  (we  have  to  start 
somewhere,  thovigh  the  average  value  of 
coal  fob.  mines  in  1960  was  only  $4  73)  we 
find  $7  5  million. 

But  what  happened  to  the  other  $311  2 
million? 

Maybe  the  $311  million  went  to  the  oil 
importers.  You  say  import  restrictions  have 
Increased  the  price  of  residual  oil  by  33 
cents  a  barrel  over  the  world  price. "  and 
that  the  scarcity  "has  wiped  out  competition 
and  invited  profiteering" 

Who  are  the  profiteers?  Not  the  coal  in- 
dustry. I  suggest  you  direct  your  abuse  to 
the  quota-holding  importers  whom  you  cite 
without  censure  as  being  able  to  "enjoy  a 
30-cent  premium  without  having  to  handle 
a  single  barrel  of  oil." 

Restrictions  on  residual  oil  imports  were 
ordered  by  the  President  to  protect  the  na- 
tional security,  not  the  coal  industry.  E\en 
under  controls,  shipments  of  foreign  residual 
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oil  Into  the  east  coast  rose  from  the  1957 
level  of  172.2  milUon  barrels,  the  original 
b;isls  of  the  restrictions,  to  212.7  million 
barrels  in  1960.  The  fuel  shortages  of  World 
War  II  in  New  England  proved  the  danger 
of  heavy  reliance  on  tanker-borne  oil  sup- 
plies. 

If  the  Herald  advocates  unrestricted  im- 
ports of  the  cheapest  available  fuel  without 
regard  for  national  security,  I  can  put  you 
on  the  trail  of  a  bargain.  Press  reports  in- 
dicate that  a  New  Yorlt  firm  has  been  offer- 
ing oil  from  Soviet  Russia  at  substantially 
below  the  market  price.  Of  course,  the  Rus- 
sians might  pinch  off  the  supply  once  our 
hospitals  and  factories  grew  dependent  on  it, 
and  once  other  sources  of  energy  had  witli- 
ered  away — but  meanwhile  look  at  the  money 
you'd  save. 

If  the  folly  of  this  course  is  apparent,  so 
also  is  the  folly  of  unrestricted  imports  of 
residual  oil  from  the  Caribbean  along  a  sea 
route  subject  to  Soviet  submarine  blockade. 

Stephen  P.  Dunn. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heart- 
ily concur  in  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts,  H.^stings 
Keith,  for  the  contention  that  restric- 
tive quotas  on  residual  oil  imports  do 
not  force  prices  of  this  fuel  upward  does 
not  hold  up  in  the  face  of  the  facts. 

It  is  often  said  that  there  is  strength 
in  numbers,  and  if  any  truth  can  be  as- 
signed to  this  maxim,  then  a  substantial 
number  of  letters  which  I  have  in  my 
possession  supply  strong  proof  that  resid- 
ual Oil  quotas  influence  fuel  prices  up- 
ward. 

,1  hold  here  in  my  hands  communica- 
tions from  individuals  representing  over 
50  different  kinds  of  industrial,  service, 
utility,  and  community  functions  in  New 
England,  each  one  of  these  letters  set- 
ting forth  data  that  shows  how  price  in- 
creases in  residual  oil  have  come  about 
since  the  institution  of  the  import  quota 
system. 

Here  is  what  the  assistant  manager  of 
a  paper  manufacturmg  company  in 
Cumberland  Mills,  Maine,  says: 

We  are  currently  consuming  between 
75.000  and  100.000  barrels  of  residual  oil 
annually  on  which  the  price  has  increased 
25  cents  per  barrel  since  April  l,  1959.  Tills 
Increase  means  an  increase  in  cost  to  my 
company  of  $18,750  to  $25,000  on  an  annual 
basis 

Tlic  president  of  a  machine  tools  cor- 
poration located  at  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
advises : 

We  build  liighly  special  machine  tools, 
many  of  which  go  into  the  defense  pro- 
grams of  our  country.  For  the  last  8 
months,  approximately  80  percent  of  our 
output  has  gone  into  tJie  production  of 
secret  defense  weapons.  F'jr  lieating  only, 
we  use  from  28.000  to  30  000  gallons  of  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  per  year.  In  1960.  our  price 
was  11.5  cents  per  gallon,  and  m  I'jGl  it 
increased  to  12.2  cents  per  gallon. 

We  hear  from  a  hydroelectric  com- 
pany in  Bangor,  Maine: 

We  are  engaged  in  the  generation  and 
distribution  of  electricity,  serving  custom- 
ers in  Penobscot,  Hancock.  Washington. 
and  Piscataquis  Counties.  Wc  serve  Dow 
Air  Force  Base  in  Bangor,  the  Cutler  radio 
station,  Cliarleston  radar  station,  and  sev- 
eral   otlier    defense    installations    located    in 


our  service  area.  Generation  required 
175,189  barrels  In  1959  and  233.884  barrels 
in  1960,  an  increase  of  33  5  percent,  and  It 
is  expected  tliat  1961  will  show  a,  further 
increase  based  on  a  37-percent  increase  for 
the  first  5  months  compared  with  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  The  increase  ia.  oil  cost 
has  resulted  in  Increased  operating  expense 
in  the  amount  of  $7,951.20  in  1959  to 
$30,102,10  in  1960.  Based  on  estimated  use 
in  1961.  the  increased  cost  can  anjount  to 
$77,180  with  corresponding  Increases  each 
year. 

We  are  told  by  the  president  of  a 
woolen  cloth  manufacturing  company 
at  Enneld,  N.H.: 

We  are  currently  using  49.000  barrels  of 
residual  fuel  oil  per  year,  and  the  price  In- 
crease per  barrel  since  April  1,  1939,  is  15 
cents.  This  cost  our  firm  an  additional 
$7,357  annually  during  the  past  2  yttirs.  We 
are  unable  to  burn  any  other  fuel. 

Word  from  the  assistant  vio$  presi- 
dent of  a  su'jar  refinery  at  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  informs  us: 

We,  as  users  of  approximately  U 
gallons  of  residual  fuel  oil  annuallj 
largest  sugar  refinery  in  New  EngUid,  wish 
to  be  recorded  as  opposed  to  llmit^itlons  on 
imports  of  residual  fuel  oil.  This  position  is 
only  partially  motivated  by  oiu-  f^ldltional 
annual    costs    of    approximately    «6t 


suiting  from  increased  prices  of  resklual  fuel 
oil  since  imposition  of  quotas  on  April  1, 
1959.  but  also  for  the  following:  Historically 
in  all  national  emergencies,  sugar  tas  been 
among  the  first  products  to  be  classified  as 
es  ential  and  vital,  and  to  hamper  Our  oper- 
at.uns  by  forcing  us  to  retrogress  ind  use 
coal  as  a  fuel  is  not  in  the  bestr  In^^rests  of 
the  national  economv. 


The  president  of  a  public  serv 
pany  of  Manchester,  N.H.,  say 

Currently  the  amount  of  reslduali 


on  an  annual  basis  Is  approximately  1  mil- 
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lion  barrels.  The  net  increase  in 
residual  oil  between  April  1,  1959. 
present  time  has  been  16  cents  pa'  barrel. 
The  annual  Increase  in  cost  because  of  the 
Increase  in  price  is  currently  runniOj  at  the 
rate  of  about  $160,000  per  year. 

This  reference  is  made  by  tlit  presi- 
dent of  a  woodpulp  manufacturiiig  busi- 
ness in  Massachusetts: 

On  an  annual  basis  we  consume  14.071. 947 
gallons.  Total  price  Increase  per  gallon  since 
April  1,  1959,  is  $0.005424  per  gallon. 

And  lastly,  a  pulp-molding  esXablish- 
mcnt  from  Watcrville,  Maine,  tells  us: 

Becau.sc  of  the  extent  to  which  oiir  prod- 
ucts are  used,  not  only  in  the  transportation 
of  food  Items  such  as  apples,  eggs^  etc.,  to 
market,  but  for  Institutional  and  :n-plant 
feeding  and  feeding  of  troops  in  transit,  we 
have  been  given  prior  claim  on  raw  Materials 
during  two  wars  in  order  that  our  manu- 
facturing operations  might  not  l^  inter- 
rupted. Our  current  consumption  bf  resid- 
ual oil  is  at  the  rate  of  85,000  [  barrels 
annually  The  price  of  this  oil  Ivas  In- 
creased by  17  cents  per  barrel  tt  is  past 
April  1.  This  increase  represents  aO  annual 
additional  cost  of  $15,000. 

I  say  to  mv  colleague  from  Mafsachu- 
setts  tliat  I  will  read  no  furtUer,  for 
each  of  these  communications  tqlls  the 
same  story  for  diffei-ent  enterprises  rely- 
ing heavily  on  residual  oil  for  a|  fuel— 
the  sad  tale  of  price  increases.  And  I 
call  to  my  colleague's  attention  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  industries  are  either 
directly  or  indirectly  involved  in  pa-oduc- 


tion  exercises  related  to  our  national 
defense  and  national  well-being. 

Elemental  economics  dictate  that 
when  there  is  a  curtailment  of  the  sup- 
ply of  a  commodity,  with  demand  re- 
maining constant,  thei-e  is  a  resultant 
increase    in    commodity    price.     Quotas 

on  residual  oil  imports  curtail  supply 

it  naturally  follows  that  the  existing 
demand  for  this  fuel  will  force  the  fuel 
price  upward. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  plight  of  the  coal 
industiT.  and  I  think  It  might  be  wise 
for  me  to  end  my  remarks  on  a  p>ositive 
note  that  the  coal  industry's  future  looks 
bright.  It  is  estimated  that  900  million 
tons  of  coal  will  be  consumed  in  1975, 
in  contrast  to  414  million  tons  in  1957. 
This  would  assure  future  growth  of  the 
coal  industry.  Even  if  coal  lost  limited 
competitive  markets  in  the  East,  the  de- 
mand outlook  would  assure  future 
growth  of  the  coal  industry.  The  coal 
industry  will  be  able  to  meet  this  demand 
as  a  result  of  increased  productivity  in 
coal  mining  operations,  and,  equally  im- 
portant, by  new  methods  of  transporta- 
tion such  as  coal  pipelines. 

Much  of  this  progress  in  the  coal  indus- 
ti-y  can  be  traced  directly  to  vigorous 
competition  by  other  fuels.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  industry's  fast  pace  forward 
in  mechanization  has  brought  about  un- 
employment. Today  fewer  miners  pro- 
duce more  coal. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  a  group  of  New  England  organ- 
izations which  are  devoted  to  protecting 
and  promoting  the  economy  and  prosper- 
ity of  New  England  have  petitioned  the 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization 
to  eliminate  the  present  restrictions  on 
imports  of  residual  oils.  I  believe  their 
arguments  are  sound  and  just,  and  I 
have  strongly  urged  the  OCDM  to  grant 
this  petition. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization  in  this  matter 
is  embodied  in  the  question  of  our  na- 
tional security.  We  contend  and  we  be- 
lieve we  have  established  a  convincing 
case  that  continuance  of  import  restric- 
tions on  residual  oil  is  contraiy  to  the  in- 
terests of  our  national  security. 

The  restrictions  discriminate  against 
the  economy  of  vitally  important  indus- 
trial areas  of  the  Nation,  especially  New 
England  which  has  no  natural  source  of 
fuel.  Any  governmental  edict  or  action 
which  artificially  raises  the  cost  of  es- 
sential fuel  sources  to  one  section  of  the 
Nation,  as  it  does  to  New  England  in  this 
instance,  places  the  section  which  I  rep- 
resent at  a  competitive  disadvantage  with 
other  sections.  This  is  neither  a  sound 
nor  an  equitable  function  of  Govern- 
ment. 

The  only  possible  reasons  for  continu- 
ing the  restrictions  would  be  for  the 
benefits  which  are  supposed  to  accrue  to 
the  domestic  petroleum  industry  and  to 
the  coal  industry.  We  believe  we  have 
conclusively  shown  in  our  petition  that 
thei-c  are  no  such  benefits.  Residual  oil 
imports  do  not  adversely  affect  the 
domestic  petroleum  industry  and  the  i-e- 
strictions  which  have  been  in  effect  have 
certainly  not  relieved  the  longstanding 
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distress  of  the  coal  inchistry.     They  will 
not  do  so  if  they  are  continued. 

The  price  of  oil  m  the  United  States 
is  now  33  cents  a  barrel  higher  than  the 
world  price  due  to  the  restriction  pro- 
gram. Applied  to  the  1960  east  coast 
demand  of  318.7  million  barrels,  this  in- 
crease represents  a  penalty  cost  of  $106  2 
million  paid  by  users  of  residual  oil. 

American  rcfinei-s,  in  the  main,  do  not 
find  it  economically  advantageous  to 
pi-oduce  residual  fuel  oil.  Because  it  is 
such  a  small  revenue  producer,  they  are 
continually  trying  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  their  production  and  new  refining 
techniques  arc  succeeding  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  domestic  supply  is  diminish- 
ing and  residual  oil  must  be  impoited 
to  fill  the  gap  between  domestic  pro- 
duction and  demand. 

Becau.se  of  high  shipping  costs,  the 
price  of  coal  as  a  competitive  fuel  in 
New  England  is  virtually  prohibitive. 
The  supply  line  of  coal  destined  for  New 
England  usually  calls  for  sliipment  by 
rail  to  Hampton  Roads,  Va  ,  reloading  to 
barges,  stockpilins  at  destination,  and 
ground  transport  for  local  delivery. 
Consequently  the  shipping  costs  of  coal 
per  ton  are  actually  greater  than  the 
price  per  ton  at  the  mine. 

Venezuela  is  the  principal  souice  of 
our  foreign  supply  of  residual  oil. 
Hence,  the  restrictions  aLso  discriminate 
against  our  South  Ameiican  neighbor, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  we  are  being 
asked  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  to  boost 
the  economies  and  to  cultivate  the  good 
will  of  Latin  America. 

There  is  no  logical  reason  to  continue 
the  restrictions.  There  are  sound  and 
justifiable  reasons  for  discontinuing 
them.    It  should  be  done. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  coal 
people  contend  that  the  coal  indu.stry  is 
essential  to  national  security  and  that 
it  has  been  extensively  injured  by  im- 
ports of  residual  oil.  The  supply  of 
residual  oil,  they  say,  would  be  curtailed 
in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency 
This  argument  has  little  relevance  to 
the  countrj-'s  national  security  require- 
ments in  the  foreseeable  future  Two 
implications  of  the  impoi-t  restriction 
procram  stand  out  above  all  otheis: 

First.  The  program,  if  successful  can 
be  effective  only  in  preparing  national 
defense  for  a  conflict  of  the  World  War 
H  type;  that  is.  one  involving  several 
years  of  fighting  where  industrial  pro- 
duction during  the  war  is  basic  to 
victory. 

Second.  The  program  is  designed  to 
provide  national  defense  not  now  but  in 
the  far  distant  future. 

Actually,  Mr.  Speaker,  higher  costs  of 
residual  oil  have  impaired  the  defense 
effort.  Higher  costs  of  residual  lead  to 
higher  production  costs.  These  inflated 
costs  already  have  had  their  effect  on 
national  security  by  obstructing,  in 
many  cases,  the  economic  development 
necessary  for  winning  the  cjld  war. 

Expansion  of  trade  is  itself  an  eco- 
nomic weapon  of  the  cold  war.  Profes- 
sor Thorp  says,  in  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Review: 

The  Soviet  bloc  will  not  be  able  to  apply 
economic    pressure    if    the    West   maintains 
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active     trading    opportunuies     and     hea^M  v 

maricpts.  '  '■ 


When  prices  rise,  ii  becomes  extremely 
d:fBcult  to  maintain  exi.sting  markets,  let 
alone  to  expand  our  trade 

The  National  Coal  A-sscciaiion  holds 
the  position  that  residual  oil  imports 
affect  the  coal  industry's  capability  to 
provide  the  needed  demand,  in  case  of 
emergency,  along  the  east  coast  and 
furthermore  affect  adversely  rail  trans- 
portation facilities  necessarv  to  <;hip 
such  coal. 

This  assertion  is  based  on  two  assump- 
tions: 'First,  that  during  an  emergency 
large  quantities  of  coal  would  be  re- 
quired along  the  east  coast  to  replace 
residual  oil  imports  no  longer  available 
Once  the  real  nature  of  national  security 
is  analyzed,  this  argument  lacks  logi- 
cal foundation.  It  was  further  sug- 
gested by  the  National  Coal  Association 
that  due  to  interrupted  tanker  ship- 
ments, coal  will  have  to  replace  im- 
ported residual  oil  as  a  fuel.  The  fact 
is  that  even  in  a  nonnuclear  war,  the 
United  States  would  be  vulnerable  to 
bomber  attacks.  With  coal  transported 
through  a  limited  number  of  bottle- 
necks—Hampton Ftoads  and  a  few  rail 
centers— coal  transportation  is  at  least 
as  vulnerable  to  inteiTuption  as  oil 
tran.'^portation. 

A  further  underlying  a.ssumption 
which  needs  clarification  is  that  the  coal 
industry  is  a  threatened  industiv— 
threatened  in  particular  by  imports"  of 
residual  oil.  To  begin  with,  it  must  be 
emphasized  that  in  a  di.scussion  of  fuel 
competition,  total  sales,  not  merely  im- 
ports, of  residual  oil  have  relevance,  be- 
cause imports  of  residual  have  replaced 
to  a  large  extent  foi-mer  domestic  pro- 
duction, which  has  been  diminishing  due 
to  inci-eased  refinery  efficiency.  I  am 
astonished  that  the  coal  industry  con- 
siders residual  oil  sales  a  real  "threat 
According  to  the  NCA's  own  data,  the 
coal  industry's  future  looks  bright.  It 
is  estimated  that  900  million  tons  of  coal 
will  be  consumed  in  1975,  in  contrast  to 
414  million  tons  in  1957, 

Such  increased  consumption  will  be 
made  possible  by  increased  productivity 
in  coal-mining  operations,  but  equally 
important,  by  new  methods  of  transpor- 
tation. Much  of  the  coal  industrj-'s 
progress  can  be  ti-aced  directly  to  vigor- 
ous competition  by  other  fuels.  However, 
the  industry's  fa.st  pace  in  automation 
has  bi-ought  about  unemployment. 

It  is  true  that  the  unemployment  of  a 
coal  miner  affects  national  security,  since 
unemployed  workers  are  not  contributing 
to  the  full  development  of  the  Nation's 
potential.    However,    establishment    of 
residual  oil  import  controls  is  neither  an 
effective  nor  a  pi-oper  way  of  dealing  with 
this  problem.     Programs  have  been  in- 
itiated   to    alleviate    unemployment   di- 
rectly.    In  many  instances,  training  will 
be  available  for  jobs  in  new  industries 
that  are  vital  to  the  American  economy. 
Reemployment  in  obsolete  mines  woufd 
detract  from  the  efficient  utilization  of 
the  Nation  s  manpower.    The  flexibility 
of  our  economic  syst-em  is  a  vital  ingredi- 
ent of  our  national  health  and  security 
Mr  CAREY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  derire  to 
commend   the   distinguished   gentleman 


from  Ma,ssachu.setts  for  taking  this  time 
today   to   bring   to   the   attention   of  the 
Members  the  matter  of  import  quotas  on 
residual  fuel  oil.     This  is  a  subiect  of 
such  vital  concern  to   the  eastern   sea- 
ix)ard   and  most  especially   to  the  rc'^-- 
ciPiUs  of  a  metropolis,  such  as  the  citv 
of  New  York,    We  are  whol'.v  dependert 
on  this  t\TDe  product  for  the  hcatn^"  of 
pubhc  housing,  hospitals,  buildincs 'and 
multiunit  private  apartm.«nts.    In  addi- 
tion,  utility   companies   which    generate 
the  electricity  used  in  these  same  institu- 
tions and  facilities,  as  well  as  m  private 
homes,  implement  this  pi-oduct  in  their 
power  systems.     It  is  not  a  question  of 
turning  to  another  source  of  energy  by 
the  flick  of  a  switch  or  the  wheeling  "of  a 
valve   on   a   pipeline.     We   simplv"  lack 
storage  facility  in  the  Gi-eater  New  York 
ai-ea  for  those  huee  coalfields  and  cellar 
bins    which    once    were    a    part    of    our 
land.scape  and  our  homes.    Todav  we  de- 
pend on  deeply  installed  tank  storage  for 
the  accumulation  of  the  product  needed 
to  provide  us  with  heat  and  light  es- 
pecially during  the  sevei-e  winter  months. 
It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  we,  m  New 
York    City,    have    on    hand    durini:    the 
critical  cold  season  le.ss  than  a  24-liour 
supply    of    the    fuel    oil    needed.      This 
makes  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
we  have  available  the  resources  of  the  oil 
industry,  be  it  from  Venezuela  or  from 
tlie  United  States,  to  protect  the  health, 
comfort,  and  security  of  our  population, 
I  know  of  no  other  case  where  a  com- 
modity, such  as  oil,  is  penalized  to  give 
headway  to  an  alleged  competing  com- 
modity m  a  market  in  which  it  has  his- 
torically had  no  share. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
I  detail  here  the  brief  of  an  organization 
which  has  been  struggling  with  this 
problem  for  the  past  several  yeai-s,  I 
strongly  endorse  its  views  and  I  urge  that 
the  cognizant  agencies  adhere  to  the 
spirit  of  free  enterprise  and  have  a  due 
regard  for  the  needs  of  our  consumer 
population  and  lift  these  needless  regula- 
tions prior  to  the  heating  season  im- 
mediately ahead. 

A  Rfquest  fok  Elimination  of  Rfstrictions 
ON  THE  Import  of  Residual  Oil  Filed  With 
Office  of  Ctvil  and  Defense  MoBn.izATiON, 
Washington,  D.C. 

(By  Independent  Fuel  Oil  Marketers  of 
America.  Inc.) 
introduction 

This  brief  is  being  filed  by  the  Inde- 
pendent Fuel  Oil  Marketers  of  America,  Inc. 

Tills  organization  Is  a  nonprofit,  nonparti- 
san group  of  the  major  fuel  oil  marketers, 
distributors,  and  jobbers  handling  the  largest 
volume  of  the  fuel  oil  used  by  iijdiistry,  utili- 
ties, and  private  consumers  "on  the  seaboard 
and  coastal  States  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  Interested  in  making  every  eSort,  on  behalf 
of  Its  members,  to  obtain  a  more  equitable 
treatment  in  acquiring  an  adequate  supply 
of  residual  fuel  oil  for  each  of  its  members 
for   the   benefit    of    their    customers. 

Residual  oil  import  restrictions  adversely 
affect  our  national  security  and  should  be 
eliminated 

IJnder  the  provisions  of  the  national  se- 
curity clause  amendment  to  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1958  (19  U.S. 
1352a  I  tile  Director  of  tlie  Ofllce  of  Civil  a'ld 
Defense  Mobilization  advised  the  President, 
In  substance,  that  the  Importation  of  crude 
oil,  unfinished  oils,  or  finished  oil  products 
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and    derivatives    thereof,    are    such    that    the 
national  security  Is  Impaired. 

The  advice  by  the  Director  was  preceded 
by  an  investigation  as  provided  In  section 
1352a.  In  accordance  with  the  statute,  the 
then  President  did  not  disagree  that  Imports 
of  residual  fuels  were  being  Imported  In 
quantities  which  threatened  the  national 
security.  The  President  was  not  required 
to  cause  a  separate  investigation  to  be  made 
following  his  receipt  of  the  advice  of  the 
Director.  The  Presidential  proclamation  of 
March  10,  1959  (Proclamation  No.  3279,  Mar. 
10,  1959,  as  amended;  Proclamation  No.  3290. 
Apr.  30,  1959;  Proclamation  No.  3328,  Dec  10, 
1959;  Proclamation  No.  3389,  Dec.  24,  1960; 
and  Proclamation  No.  3389,  Jan.  17,  1961), 
provides    in    part: 

Section  2(a)(2):  "In  District  I  the  imports 
of  residual  fuel  oil  to  be  used  as  fuel  shall 
not  exceed  the  level  of  imports  of  that  prod- 
uct into  that  district  during  the  calendar 
year  1957." 

The  quota  fixed  by  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Stewart  L.  Udall,  for  the  year  be- 
ginning April  1,  1961,  has  been  set  at  461,427 
barrels  per  day.  The  purpose  of  the  alloca- 
tion was  specifically  announced  to  "prevent 
disturbance  of  the  fuels  balance  on  the  east 
coast"  (oil  Import  regulation  No.  '.,  revision 
2,  amendment  6), 

The  basis  of  the  argument  at  this  hearing 
is  that  neither  the  Director  nor  the  President 
had  all  the  factual  details  to  fully  investigate 
the  probleni  and  Instead  lumped,  without 
suificlent  foundation,  the  residual  fuel  oil 
problem  with  that  of  the  domestic  oil  in- 
dustry as  a  whole.  There  was  great  concern 
for  the  domestic  oil  industry  for  the  reason 
that  cheaper  foreign  crude  oils  were  ii:vad- 
ing  the  U.S.  markets.  The  necessity  to  pro- 
tect the  U.S.  oil  industry  and  the  need  to 
encourage  the  promotion,  exploration,  de- 
velopment, and  drilling  of  domestic  crude  oil 
products  was  the  governing  factor  in  the 
establishment  of  import  controls.  Paren- 
thetically, even  with  the  controls,  domestic 
crude  oil  production  has  decreased  by  10  per- 
cent during  this  current  year. 

It  is  also  our  position  that  the  former 
Director  and  the  former  President  acted  in 
a  discriminatory  manner  to  promote  the  In- 
terest of  the  coal  Industry  without  regard  to 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer  and  the 
residual  fuel  oil  industry.  The  points  which 
will    be   made   herein    are   as   follows: 

1.  The  domestic  oil  producers  and  refiners  '' 
do  not,  for  economic  reasons,  supply  or  pro- 
duce sufficient  residual  fuel  oil.  Because  of 
the  low  price  of  residual  fuel  oil,  the  domes- 
tic refiners,  by  discovery  or  adaptation  and 
technological  advances,  have  successfully  re- 
duced the  quantity  of  residual  oil  per  barrel 
of  crude  oil. 

2.  The  coal  Industry  seeks  to  obtain  a 
captive  market  along  the  narrow  belt  of  the 
east  coast  where  residual  fuel  oil  now  finds 
its  primary  market.  Conversions,  where  they 
h.ive  occurred  during  recent  years,  have  been 
primarily  to  natural  gas  and  not  to  residual 
fuel  oil  or  coal,  and  present  indications  are 
that  future  conversions  will  likewise  be  to 
natural  gas,  regardless  of  'mport  restric- 
tions on  residual  fuel  oil  or  the  production 
of  coal. 

3.  The  argument  of  the  coal  industry  that, 
in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency,  enemy 
action  would  prevent  the  Imports  of  residual 
fuel  oil  applies  equally  to  the  coal  industry 
in  that,  as  a  corollary,  coal  could  not  be  ex- 
ported. Tills  argument,  however,  is  specious 
for  the  reason  that  it  wTongly  assumes  that 
the  production  of  coal  cannot  be  expanded 
and  it  ignores  the  fact  that  the  next  war  will 
be  of  an  entirely  different  character  than  the 
preceding  two  World  Wars.  In  any  event. 
coal  which  then  could  not  be  exported  could 
be  used  to  replace  residual  fuel  oil  which 
cannot  be  imported. 

4.  U.S  industry  should  not  be  required  to 
pay  artificially  high  prices  for  fuel  to  main- 


tain marginal  producers  of  the  coal  Industry. 
In  eCTect,  the  import  restrictions  on  residual 
fuel  oil  causes  U.S.  industry  and  consumers 
alike  to  subsidize  the  coal  industry  via  the 
maintenance  of  a  partial  coal  monopoly. 

5.  Continued  restrictions  upon  the  Im- 
portation of  residual  fuel  oil  which  is  not 
competitive  with  the  domestic  oil  Industry 
are  seriously  affecting  our  relatloaas  with 
friendly  foreign  governments,  such  as  Vene- 
zuela. 

6.  US  industries  which  depend  upon  ex- 
ports of  manufactured  goods  are  injured  In 
the  effort  to  compete  for  foreign  markets. 
The  additional  production  expense*  caused 
by  the  increase  in  residual  fuel  oil  places 
another  undue  burden  upon  such  ej{f>orters. 

7.  Public  utilities  which  are  uisers  of 
residual  fuel  oil  operate  under  regulations 
of  the  various  public  service  commissions 
which  enable  them  to  increase  the  charge  to 
consumers  for  electricity  based  tipon  in- 
creases in  fuel  costs.  Some  public  Utilities 
operate  under  automatic  escalator  clauses 
which  allow  them  to  increase  charges  as  soon 
as  the  cost  of  the  energy  fuels  rl.se.  These 
increased  costs  are  always  passed  oa  to  the 
consumer. 

Misapplication  of  the  national  Security 
clause  amendment  to  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreeme,nts  Act  of  1958 

In  1958,  after  hearings  by  the  Seafcte  and 
House,  legislation  was  enacted  to  nuthor- 
ize  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Ci  il  and 
Defense  Mobilization  to  restrict  the  im- 
ports of  articles  and  derivatives  thereof 
where  such  imports  by  weakening  the  in- 
ternal economy  may  impair  national  secu- 
rity. 

Section  1352a  (ci ,  title  19.  reads  in  part: 

"In  the  administration  of  this  section,  the 
Director  and  the  President  shall  further 
recognize  the  close  relation  of  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  Nation  to  our  national  se- 
curity, and  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
impact  of  foreign  competition  on  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  individual  domestic  indus- 
tries: and  any  substantial  unemployment, 
decrease  in  revenues  of  Government,  loss  of 
skills  or  investment,  or  other  serious  ef- 
fects resulting  from  the  displacement  of  any 
domestic  products  by  excessive  imports  shall 
be  considered,  without  excluding  other  fac- 
tors, in  determining  whether  such  weaken- 
ing of  our  internal  economy  may  impair  the 
.  national  security." 

The  enactment  and  application  of  section 
1352a  was  made  necessary  by  the  failure  of 
voluntary  controls  with  rei=pect  to  the  im- 
port of  crude  oil.  The  Cabinet  Committee 
on  Energy  Supply  and  Resources  Policy,  In 
its  1955  report,  had  suggested  that  the  Im- 
portation of  crude  oil  be  limited  to  the  1954 
ratio  between  domestic  and  imported  oil. 
The  voluntary  controls  were  not  successful. 

After  the  enactment  of  the  national  se- 
curity clause  contained  In  section  1352a,  the 
Director  in  his  report  to  the  Pre.'^ldenf,  rec- 
ommended that  the  controls  be  made  manda- 
tory. Neither  the  Cabinet  Committee  re- 
port nor  the  report  of  the  Director  ofi  OCDM 
of  March  1959,  were  based  upon  a  kpeclflc 
investigation  of  the  effect  of  the  iifcporta- 
tlon  of  residual  fuel  oil.  TTie  Government 
in.nead  has  lumped  the  residual  fuel  oil 
matter  with  the  problems  of  domestic  crude 
oil  producers.  However,  domestic  producers 
and  refiners  of  crude  oil  have  not  Ifought 
separate  and  specific  limitations  upon  the 
import  of  residual  fuel  oil.  The  reason  lor 
this  lies  in  the  fact  that  domestic  produc- 
tion of  residual  fuel  oil  is  comparatively  low 
and  there  is  no  harmful  competition  between 
domestic  and  foreign  residual  fuel  oil. 

Because  of  the  lighter  quantity  of  domes- 
tic crude  oil  and  because  it  is  more  profitable 
for  domestic  producers  to  extract  thei  great- 
est amount  of  profitable  products  from  do- 
mestic crude  oil,  the  residual  oil  per:  barrel 
of   crude   oil   has   been    decreasing  at  a   fast 
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rate.  For  example.  In  the  year  1930.  the 
"bottom  of  the  barrel"  residual  yield  per 
barrel  of  crude  oil  was  31  5  percent  By  1950 
this  yield  was  20  2  percent.  The  yield  in 
1960  was  approximately  11  1  percent  It 
can  be  anticipated  that  further  technologi- 
cal advances  will  be  made  by  the  domestic 
oil  industry  Increasing  the  yield  of  profitable 
products  and  further  decreasing  the  quan- 
tity of  residual  fuel  oil. 

It  is,  and  has  been,  apparent  that  the 
economy  of  the  oil  industry  is  such  that 
technology  will  further  reduce  the  residual 
fuel  per  barrel  of  crude  oil  to  a  smaller 
percentage.  The  newer  refineries,  and  par- 
ticular reference  Is  made  to  the  Delaware 
plant  of  the  Tidewater  Oil  Co  ,  have  finally 
reduced  the  yield  of  residual  fuel  per  barrel 
from  approximately  6  percent  to  zero  per-* 
cent. 

The  price  of  crude  oil  has  historically  been 
from  80  to  100  percent  above  the  price  of 
the  "bottom  of  the  barrel"  residual  fuel  oil 
It  is  not,  therefore,  an  unwarranted  conclu- 
sion to  state  that  the  domestic  producers 
and  refiners  are  not  concerned  with  the  pro- 
duction of  residual  fuel  oil  per  se  It  is 
clear  that  the  lumping  of  imported  residual 
fuel  oil  with  the  crude  oil  problem  is  com- 
pletely unwarranted 

Although  the  alleged  blight  of  the  coal 
industry  may  have  engendered  the  restric- 
tion upon  the  import  of  residual  fuel  oil. 
the  lack  of  a  complete  investigation  of  the 
residual  fuel  oil  problem,  and  the  subse- 
quent Issuance  of  the  Presidential  procla- 
mation restricting  imports  of  residual  fuel 
oil,  has  reacted  to  the  benefit  of  the  natural 
gas  Industry  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  to  the 
coal  industry. 

It  Is  evident  from  the  statistics  which  are 
available  that  the  greatest  gains  In  the  last 
decade  have  been  made  by  the  natural  gas 
Industry.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  Mineral 
Market  report  "Sales  of  Fuel  Oil  and  Kero- 
sene" shows  that  the  annual  average  In- 
crease on  the  east  coast  in  the  consumption 
of  residual  fuel  oil  since  the  year  1950  has 
been  approximately  15  percent,  including 
the  year  1959. 

As  of  1959,  residual  fuel  oil  supplied  14 
percent  of  the  US  industrial  fuel  market 
as  opposed  to  11  percent  of  such  market  in 
1946.  In  1946,  bituminous  coal  svippHed 
61  percent  but  in  1959,  that  figure  had  been 
reduced  to  31  percent.  On  the  other  hand, 
natural  gas  increased  its  share  from  20  per- 
cent in  1946  to  a  percentage  of  50  percent  in 
1959.  These  figures  are  on  the  basis  of 
British  thermal  units  and  the  source  Is  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Where  then  Is  the  loss  to  coal?  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  natural  gas  increased  its  share  of 
the  Industrial  market  by  30  percent  and  that 
coal  lost  30  percent  of  its  former  share 
The  residual  fuel  oil  industry  showed  an  In- 
crease of  4  percent  principally  from  new 
markets,  based  on  consumer  preferences 

With  this  background  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  national  security  clause  becomes 
important.  The  clause  as  originally  en- 
acted by  the  House  took  into  account  the 
factors  Involved  In  limiting  imports  such  as 
welfare  of  domestic  Industries,  unemploy- 
ment, loss  of  skills  or  Investments,  or  other 
serious  effects  resulting  from  the  displace- 
ment of  any  domestic  products.  Tlie  Senate 
bill  provided  that  these  factors  should  be 
substantial  in  nature.  •  Thus  the  confer- 
ence report  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  volume  2,  United 
States  Code,  Congressional  and  Administra- 
tive News,  85th  Congress.  2d  session.  1958,  at 
pace  3646  reads: 

"The  House  recedes  with  an  .Tmendment 
which  Inserts  'substantial'  before  the 
phrase  "unemployment,  decrease  In  reve- 
nues of  Government,  loss  of  skills  or  Invest- 
ment, or  other  serious  effects  resulting  from 
the  displacement  of  any  domestic  products 
by  excessive  imports,'  " 
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The  fact  that  the  coal  industry  Itself  ad- 
mits the  loss  in  production  of  200  million 
tons  of  coal  because  of  the  dleBelizatlon  of 
railroads  and  other  technological  improve- 
ments not  related  to  the  use  of  residual  fuel 
oil  clearly  demonstrates  that  this  industry 
Is  attempting  to  regain  it«  losses  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  consumer  of  residual  fuel  oil. 
The  200  million  tons  loss  of  prcxluctlon  by 
the  coal  Industry  due  to  dlesellzatlon  and 
tecnnological  Improvements  between  1947 
and  1960  exceeds  by  over  fivefold  the  total 
allowable  Imports  permitted  by  oil  Import 
regulation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
dated  March  9,  1961.  This'  Is  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  4.2  barrels  of  residual  fuel  oil  in 
British  thermal  units  per  ton  of  coal  with 
imports  of  461,427  barrels  of  residual  fuel  oil 
per  day. 

It  was  surely  not  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress to  prop  the  domestic  coal  Industry  by 
restricting  imports  solely  on  the  basis  that 
such  industry  is  losing  its  domestic  markets 
with  products  not  competitive  with  the  re- 
stricted Imported  products. 

This  should  also  be  contrasted  with  the 
coal  industry's  rosy  picture  of  itself  when- 
ever Import  restrictions  are  not  the  subject 
of  discussion.  Figures  prepared  by  Re- 
sources for  the  Future.  Inc  .  an  Independent 
research  group  (and  not  refuted  by  the  coal 
Industry  I.  show  that  it  Is  anticipated  by 
the  year  1975  the  coal  Industry  will  produce 
and  sell  approximately  750  million  tons  per 
year  This  Is  an  82-percent  Increase  over 
the  year  1960 

When  the  facts  are  abundantly  clear  that 
the  bituminous  coal  Industry  has  not  suf- 
fered Its  reversals  at  the  hand  of  residual 
fuel  oil,  it  becomes  Increasingly  difficult  to 
sustain  the  restriction  of  Imports  of  resid- 
ual fuel  oil.  It  is  impossible  to  consider 
that  the  Congress  and  the  President  would 
accede  to  any  demand  that  domestic  Indus- 
tries refrain  from  technological  Improve- 
ments or  the  use  of  more  modern  fuels  in 
order  to  sustain  the  coal  Industrv.  If  this 
were  so.  It  would  have  been  a  valid' argument 
f  50  years  ago  to  sustain  the  wood  Industry 
against  the  Inroads  of  coal.  It  is  unfair 
capricious,  and  discrlmlnatorv  to  single  out 
the  residual  fuel  oil  Industry  as  the  culprit 
where  coal  has  not  lost  Us  markets  to  the 
residual  fuel  oil  Industry-  but  to  domestic 
competitive  fuels. 

While  there  may  be  truth  to  the  point  of 
the  coal  Industry  that  the  Industry  should 
remain  healthy  to  stipply  fuel  during  a 
period  or  periods  of  national  emergencv  It 
Is  equally  true  that  the  shipping  industry 
must  be  kept  healthy  for  the  same  reason 
\\e  should  recognize  the  fact  that. during 
periods  of  national  emergencv.  it  mav  be 
necessary  to  supply  oil  and  its  derivatives  to 
many  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  It  Is 
equally  necessary  to  maintain  an  active 
tanker  fieet.  regardless  of  potential  losses 
due  to  enemy  action.  Tankers  are  costly 
and  the  establishment,  maintenance  and 
development  of  shipping  and  shlpvards  and 
all  trained,  skilled  shipyard  workers  for  the 
production  of  these  tankers  are  highly  Im- 
portant elements  which  should  be  con- 
sidered In  relation  to  national  security. 
The  attempts  to  secure  a  captive  market  for 
coal,  the  cause  and  effect 
The  coal  Industry  seeks  to  obtain  a  cap- 
tive market  on  the  east  coast  which,  in  sub- 
stance, means  a  monopoly  to  those  consumers 
Who  cannot  freely  elect  to  choose  between 
residual  fuel  oil  and  coal.  The  argument 
tnat  It  Is  essential  to  protect  the  coal  in- 
dustry In  order  to  have  readily  available 
expansion  capacity  to  meet  potential  na- 
tional f'cfense  requirements,  is  basically  un- 
sound and  economically  Indefensible 

The  coal  Industry  often  makes  use  of  the 
economic  plight  of  the  mining  states  and 
communities  and  refers  often  to  unemploy- 
ment statistics,  technological  advances,  and 
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conversions  from  coal  to  engender  s>-mpa- 
thetic  treatment  for  Itself  at  the  expense 
of  others 

The  several  factors  Involved  may  be  evi- 
denced with  the  argtiments  presently  cir- 
culated by  the  coal  Industry.  The  Industry 
presents  statistics  showing,  in  substance, 
that  during  the  postwar  period  its  produc- 
tion has  declined  from  a  high  of  over  600 
million  tons  to  approximatelv  412  million 
in  the  year  1959.  This  is  a  decrease  of  ap- 
proximately 200  million  tons.  It  should 
be  remembered  In  connection  with  these  fig- 
ures that  the  600  million  tons  were  produced 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II  when  the  do- 
mestic and  foreign  demand  was  tremendous. 
In  another  peak  year,  that  of  1918.  approxi- 
mately 580  million  tons  of  coal  was  produced 
and  this  figure  also  Includes  huge  amounts 
exported  due  to  dislocations  In  European 
production    and   distribution. 

The  coal  industry  did  not  lose  this  pro- 
duction of  200  million  to  residual  fuel  oil. 
The  so-called  injury  is  specious  when  applied 
to  residual  fuel  oil  for  the  reason  that  the 
total  Imports  during  the  basis  vear  Is  the 
equivalent  of  slightly  more  than'  38  million 
tons  of  coal,  of  which  onlv  a  minute  per- 
centage would  be  displaced  bv  coal  if  the 
consumer  so  preferred  If  we  discbunt  coals' 
losses  as  a  result  of  the  dieselizatlon  of  rail- 
roads and  automatic  home-heating  systems, 
it  Is  clear  that  coal  has  more  than  held  its 
own. 

The  coal  Industry  presenU  statistics  tend- 
ing to  show  that  the  decre.-ise  in  production 
of  coal  directly  affects  the  ability  of  the  rail- 
roads to  deliver  the  same  to  markets.  The 
argument  here  is  that  increased  production 
of  coal  would  be  profitable  to  the  rallro..ds 
which  would  then  maintfiin  and  replace  Its 
coal  cars,  thereby  consistently  keeping  a 
greater  number  of  them  available.  How- 
ever, these  arguments  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  railroads,  during  the  last  decade,  have 
themselves  cut  back  the  use  of  coal  as  a  fuel 
by  more  than  100  million  tons.  This  dlesell- 
zatlon of  the  railroads  does  not  involve  the 
use  of  residual  fuel  oil.  In  addition,  auto- 
matic home-heating  systems  and  Increased 
efficiency  in  coal-fired  electrical  generation 
have  further  cut  the  u.se  of  coal  in  the  last 
decade  by  another  100  million  tons.i  This 
does  not  account  for  the  great  quantitv  of 
coal  saved  by  the  steel  industry  because  of 
technological  improvements. 

It  is  thus  readily  to  be  observed  that  the 
supposed  Injury  to  the  coal  Industry  has 
not  been  caused  by  the  use  of  residual  fuel 
oil  but  rather  by  technical  changes  and  con- 
Eunipr  preferences. 

The  coal  Industry  speaks  of  unemplov- 
ment  In  the  mining  areas  as  a  detriment 
and  a  danger  to  the  national  security  and. 
at  the  same  time,  it  fosters  mechanization 
In  Its  mining  operations  which.  In  turn,  en- 
genders even  greater  unemplovment.  It  Is 
a  well-known  fact  that  automation  In  In- 
dustry Is  causing  serious  employment  prob- 
lems. TTie  coal  Industry,  which  is  a  leading 
e.xponent  of  automation,  should  not  attribute 
all  the  misfortunes  of  unemplovment  on 
such  competition  as  is  offered  bv  residual 
fuel  oil. 

Because  in  a  few  areas  coal  cannot  eco- 
nomically compete  with  residual  fuel  oil,  the 
coal  Industry  seeks  to  do  by  indirection  what 
It  cannot  do  directly.  The  loss  of  100  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  to  the  dlesellzatlon  of  rail- 
roads and  the  additional  loss  of  100  million 
tons  of  coal  caused  by  conversion  to  auto- 
matic home-heating  systems  and  Increased 
efficiency  in  coal-flred  electrical  generation, 
while  not  caused  by  the  use  of  residual  fuel 
oil.  Is  by  Inference  ascribed  to  such  imports 
because  imports  can  be  made  the  scapegoat 
for  the  technological  Ills  of  the  coal  industry. 


•  Memorandum   of   National    Coal   Associa- 
tion, filed  with  Director,  OCDM.  p    9. 


It  would  make  equally  as  much  sen.se  for  the 
coal  Industry  to  urge  laws  which  would  pre- 
vent railroads  from  using  die&el  fuels  or  the 
homeowner  from  converting  to  natural  gas 
or  the  lighter  home-heating  fuels,  or  the 
railroads  to  seek  restriction  of  travel  bv  air- 
plane. 

The  import  of  residual  fuel  oil  Is  not  a 
problem  related  to  the  iils  of  the  coal  In- 
dustry. The  reduction  of  coal  production 
capacity,  and  distribution  facilities  are  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  decline  In  demand 
for  coal  by  historic  users  of  same  because  of 
consumer  preference. 

We  have  referred  to  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  use  and  supply  of  natural  gas. 
These  figures  show  that  natural  gas  has  by 
far  outstripped  coal  and  residual  fuel  oil  in 
its  use  as  an  energy  fuel  during  the  past 
decade  For  the  Industrial  heating  market 
alone  tlie  use  of  coal  has  decreased  by  30 
percent.  Natural  gas  has  increased  on'Uils 
market  by  a  total  of  30  percent  When  we 
consider  that  residual  fuel  oil  during  the 
same  period  h;is  accounted  for  a  4-percent 
increase,  it  is  difficult  to  blame  the  residual 
fuel  oil  industry  for  the  failure  of  the  coal 
industry  to  keep  pace  when  the  reason  for 
the  decline  Is  due  to  consumer  preference. 
Impact  on  foreign  trade 
The  seriousness  of  the  restrictions  upon 
the  import  of  residual  fuel  oil  may  be  ex- 
emplified by  the  problems  affecting'  foreign 
relations  with  cur  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ican neighbors.  The  President  has  sent  our 
Amb.assador  to  the  United  Nations  to  South 
America  to  meet  with  the  represenutlves 
of  the  South  American  nations.  The  first 
sujp  of  Mr  Stevenson's  itinerary  was  Ven- 
ezuela Venezuela  is  one  of  the  first  nations 
with  whom  we  have  established  reciprocal 
trade  agreements. 

The  importance  to  Venezuela  of  its  oil 
markets  abroad  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
Political  unrest  and  tension  in  that  country 
has  increased  markedly  since  the  successful 
Cuban  revolution.  Tlie  President  and  the 
Congress  have  expressed  a  policy  and  have 
enacted  legislation  to  assist  "the  South 
American  nations  by  means  of  loans  and 
grants-in-aid.  It  would  appear  most  Inimi- 
cal to  that  policy  to  continue  to  restrict 
Imports  of  residual  fuel  oil  from  Venezuela. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  the 
quality  of  Venezuelan  oil  as  opposed  to  do- 
mestic crude  oil  differs  greatly,  the  Vene- 
zuelan product  being  much  heavier.  The 
present  yield  from  crtrJe  oil  of  residual  oil 
In  the  Venezuelan  product  Is  approximately 
40  percent  The  market  for  such  Venezuelan 
residual  oil  is  and  can  be  principally  in  the 
United  States.  Ninety  percent  of  the  export 
of  the  Venezuelan  residual  fuel  oil  is  export- 
ed to  the  United  States.  Tlie  economy  of  the 
other  South  American  countries  is  not  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  take  large  amounts  of 
residual  fuel  oil.  Additionally,  it  should  be 
noted  that  various  oil-producing  countries 
in  the  world,  and  particularly  those  in  the 
Middle  and  Near  East  and  north  Africa,  have 
economic  ties  with  the  European  nations 
which  make  such  Near  East  producers  fa- 
vorite customers  in   the  European   market 

To  cut  off  and  restrict  Venezuela  from 
Its  U.S,  markets  for  the  benefit  of  an 
obsolescent  coal  monopoly  Is  not  in  the  bcFt 
Interests  of  the  United  States  and.  in  fact, 
may  cause  embarrassment  to  our  Interests. 
We  quote  verbatim  a  news  Item  furnished 
by  the  United  Press,  Caracas,  Venezuela,  June 
7,   1961,  published  in  the  Oil  Daily: 

"The  Venezuelan  Government  has  asked 
Adlai  Stevenson  for  $350  million  short-term 
credits  and  for  an  end  to  'abuses  and  In- 
justices' of  American  restrictions  on  oil  Im- 
ports. Stevenson  was  understotxl  to  have 
relayed  both  requests  immediately  to  Wa.«h- 
Ington." 

On  the  one  hand,  we  are  proclaiming 
hemispheric    solidarity    and    on     the    ether. 
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with  the  import  restriction,  we  are  defeating 
the  very  purpose  of  this  proclaimed  solidar- 
ity movement.  It  would  be  far  more  of  a 
national  security  problem  if  by  our  import 
restrictions  we  have  encouraged  other  and 
more  dangerous  Castro-type  governments  in 
South  America.  Since  the  Venezuelan  Gov- 
ernment has  lost  Its  export  market  of  re- 
sidual oil  to  Cuba,  we  should  assist  their 
economy  in  every  way  possible  and.  espe- 
cially, we  should  provide  this  a-ssistance 
where  It  will  not  place  an  undue  burden  m 
cost  on  the  American  taxpayer  and  con- 
sumer. 

The  increased  cost  of  residual  fuel  oil 
caused  by  the  import  restrictions  seriously 
affect  the  ability  of  U.S.  manufacturers  to 
compete  In  foreign  markets.  Concededly. 
high  dcniestlc  wages  and  other  cost  Items 
are  principal  factors  Involved  In  the  ability 
of  American  manufacturers  to  compete 
abroad.  The  cost  of  energy  fuels  is  an 
equally  Important  factor.  The  burden  of 
subsidizing  the  coal  Industry  should  not  be 
assumed  by  either  domestic  consumers  or 
at  the  expense  of  our  foreign  markets. 

History  and  technology  of  the  coal  industry 

The  1-istory  of  the  coal  industry  will  show 
that  neither  management  nor  labor  was 
concerned  about  its  alleged  problems  or  with 
competitors  when  coal  was  the  dominant 
fuel  used  in  this  country,  nor  was  there  any 
concern  by  the  coal  industry  about  coal 
supplies  and  the  necessity  of  quota  importa- 
tions to  act  as  incentives  for  future  protec- 
tion. 

If  the  coal  industry  objects  to  residual  fuel 
oil  imports,  it  is.  in  fact,  admitting  that 
it  does  not  want  a  competitive  market  with 
the  resldu.U  fuel  oil  industry  which  is  a  rela- 
tively minute  part  of  the  oil  industry.  It  is 
further  assertion  by  the  coal  industry  that 
it  desires  an  Indirect  consumer  subsidy  and 
a  captive  market. 

It  is.  of  course,  impossible  to  accurately 
forecast  the  cost  of  a  monopoly  operation 
to  the  public.  Especially  is  this  difficult 
where  technological  developments  are  not 
encouraged  because  of  the  existence  of  mo- 
noF>oly  p>ower.  A  cursory  study  of  the  de- 
pressing effects  of  monopoly  upon  initiative 
and  progress  will  establish  that  an  unnatural 
monopoly  fosters  high  costs  by  a  stifling  of 
competition. 

Admittedly  the  captive  market  or  monop- 
oly herein  complained  involves  only  the 
eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States.  The 
coal  industry,  while  presently  insulated  from 
the  relatively  insignificant  competitive  threat 
of  residual  fuel  oil  is  not  protected  against 
the  natural  Kas  industry  except  f^  ■  the  dis- 
parity in  price.  The  coal  industry  has  long 
delayed  development  and  Improvement  of 
the  power  station  of  "coal  by  wire"  system 
of  delivering  energy  fuel  to  iiidustry  and 
other  markets. 

It  is  simpler  to  establish  that  in  fact,  the 
price  of  residual  fuel  oil  has  increased  since 
the  Import  restrictions  were  imposed.  This 
Increase  in  price  can  be  simply  ascribed  to 
the  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
The  change  in  the  cost  per  barrel  figures 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1961  compared 
to  a  similar  period  of  1959  which  was  prior 
to  the  Imposition  of  residual  ,  fuel  oil  re- 
strictions is  as  follows:  iv 
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The  consumer  cost  of  a  captive  market   by 
the  coal    industry 

Assuming  that  the  lifting  of  import  quotas 
would  produce  greater  sales  of  residual  fuel 
oil  nonetheless  the  Government  should  not 


continue  to  attempt  to  protect  the  coal  In- 
dustry by  Import  limitations  for  tbe  follow- 
ing reasons: 

(a)  The  protection  of  the  coal  iadustry  at 
the  expense  of  residual  fuel  oil  results  In 
higher  costs  to  the  public. 

(b)  A  barrier  affecting  the  progress  of  our 
national  security  might  develop  by  discoiu-- 
aging  technological  developments  ia  the  fuel 
industry,  and  particularly  in  the  colli  indus- 
try. If  in  the  pa.'it  import  restrictions  had 
provided  protection  to  any  segment  of  the 
fuel  industry  so  as  to  encourage  monopoly 
and  discourage  competition,  our  industry 
would  not  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  tech- 
nological developments  as  exist  in  the  pres- 
ent use  of  energy  fuel 

Except  for  the  growth  of  speciflc  indus- 
tries or  utilities  which  are  now  users  of 
residual  fuel  oil  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  will  be  any  marked  changeover  or  con- 
version by  users  from  coal  to  resicjual  fuel 
oils.  Every  available  study  indicates  that 
natural  gas  will  be  the  product  involved  In 
any  substantial  conversion  from  coftl.  This 
has  been  the  patterns  for  the  last  deCade  and 
this  trend  to  natural  gas  preceded  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  restrictions  of  ithe  im- 
ports of  residual  fuel  oil. 

It  is.  of  course,  most  important  to  note 
that  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  energy  fuels 
must  be  passed  on  to  the  consumett  If  the 
cost  of  residual  fuel  oil  or  coal,  or:  natural 
gas  increases,  the  public  utilities  must,  of 
necessity,  Increase  the  charges  for  electrical 
power  In  many  Instances,  the  public  util- 
ities operate  under  automatic  escalator 
clauses  whereby  rate  increases  take  effect 
automatically  upon  the  Increase  In  the  price 
of  energy  fuels.  Other  utilities  n^ed  only 
make  application  for  rate  Increa-sej  which, 
for  the  most  part,  are  granted  pro  ft>rma. 

Import  restrictions  on  residual  fuai  oil  to 
protect  the  domestic  coal  industryuare  con- 
trary to  latv  r 

A  legislative  review  of  the  Trad^  Agree- 
ments Extension  Act  of  1955  and  tfte  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958  Confirms 
the  fact  that  International  trade  is  an  Im- 
portant measure  in  strengthening  Ojur  com- 
mon defense  against  Communist  aggression. 
Such  trade  provides  the  most  effective  way 
to  improve  our  relations  with  our  allies  on 
a  long-range  basis.  Since  1931  the  coal  In- 
dustry has  been  attempting  to  have  Con- 
gress establish  a  steep  tariff  increase  or  a 
tight  quota  on  crude  or  refined  oil  products. 
In  House  Report  No.  50.  the  Committee  on 
VV.iys  and  Means  In  discussing  HR  1,  Trade 
Ascreements  Extension  Act  of  1955,  on  page 
2082.  84th  Congress.  1st  session,  volume  2, 
United  States  Code.  Congressional  ftnd  Ad- 
ministrative News.  Legislative  History  Regu- 
lations, stated: 

■  Your  committee  has  given  caratul  con- 
sideration to  the  fact  that  some  domestic 
industries  stated  that  they  have  serloUs  prob- 
lems relating  to  their  continued  Survival. 
Many  of  these  industries  appeared  before 
the  committee  and  attributed  their  troubles 
to  inadequate  tariff  protection.  However, 
careful  examination  of  the  facts  has  demon- 
strated that,  in  many  cases,  their  111^  appear 
to  be  attributable  to  causes  other  tUfan  tariff 
l)o!icy  such  as  technological  progriess  and 
changes  in  consumer  preferences." 

Tlie  coal  industry  to  date  still  attempts 
without  regard  to  other  fuel  industries  to 
establisii  its  output  or  profitability  as  the 
sole  standard  of  judgment  for  the  Nation's 
security. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments was  to  protect  a  domestic  Industry 
against  a  similar  foreign  compet|ltor.  It 
was  not  intended  that  the  executive  or  ad- 
ministrative departments  circumvent  this 
legislation  by  applying  Import  quota,  restric- 
tions on  residual  fuel  oil  to  the  benefit  of 
domestic  coal      This  discrimination  ^ot  only 


creates  a  monopoly  of  the  protected  do- 
mestic industry  but  also  creates  111  feeling 
from  a  foreign  country  whose  imports  are 
being  restricted  contrary  to  the  purposes 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Acts  Certainly  we 
should  not  consider  that  our  national  secu- 
rity is  contingent  solely  on  the  coal  in- 
dustry. 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  retarded 
our  progress  would  have  been  if  we  applied 
a  policy  of  restriction  and  containment  to 
such  phases  of  our  history  as  transportation. 
It  is  also  easy  to  predict  that  our  Industrial 
progress  In  the  future  will  be  cvirtailed  If  we 
restrict  the  activities  of  one  fuel  industry 
at  the  expense  of  another. 

CONCLUSION 

The  evidence  overwhelmingly  establishes 
that  the  elimination  of  residual  fuel  oil 
Import  restrictions  will  not  affect  our  na- 
tional defense.  On  the  contrary,  the  con- 
tinuation of  fuel  oil  Import  restrictions  will 
have  an  opposite  effect  since  the  friendship 
of  our  allies  will  be  alienated  through  the 
weakening  of  their  economy. 

Our  national  defense  now  or  in  the  foresee- 
able future  is  not  endangered  by  the  status 
of  our  domestic  fuel  Industries.  A  contra- 
diction of  this  assertion  either  reflects  (a) 
Improper  management,  (b)  lack  of  initiative, 
or  (c)  an  attempt  by  subterfuge  (advocating 
the  necessity  of  residual  fuel  oil  restrictions) 
to  monopolize  the  fuel  Industry.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  coal  Industry  Is  simply  "consumer 
preference"  and  Congress  never  Intended  that 
a  domestic  Industry  be  subsidized  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayer  by  surrep- 
titiously applying  Import  quota  restrictions 
on  one  Industry  which  is  unrelated  and  dis- 
similar to  another  Because  of  current  re- 
strictions the  residual  oil  Industry  and  some 
of  its  related  supply  Industries  such  as 
shipbuilding  and  transportation  have  suf- 
fered domestic  unemployment  and  loss  of 
Investments. 

The  residual  fuel  oil  Import  quota  restric- 
tions are  patently  discriminating  and  should 
be  removed. 

Mr.  KEITH.  So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  close 
my  remarks  with  the  thought  that  we 
can  all  join  together  in  once  again  rid- 
ding our  economy  of  the  unncces.sary 
burden  imposed  by  these  import  quotas 
Ai:id,  I  feel  certain  that  not  only  will 
New  England  prosper  as  the  result  of 
our  action,  but  so,  too,  will  our  country 
be  strengthened  in  its  role  in  the  battle 
which  we  are  in  with  the  Communist 
forces  throughout  the  world 
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FEDERAL  AID   TO   EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Freling- 
huysen]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  the  time  of  day  I  regret  I  am 
unable  to  postpone  my  discu.ssion  Nor 
do  I  have  any  prepared  text  which  I  can 
hand  in  as  a  substitute  for  what  I  would 
like  to  discuss  this  evening.  I  say  that 
because  it  appears  that  we  have  an  im- 
mediate problem.  Apparently  the  Cal- 
endar Wednesday  technique  is  going  to 
be  used  tomorrow  so  as  to  bring  up  for 
consideration  before  this  body  H  R.  8890. 
Since  that  is  the  case,  and  because  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  have  a  few 
facts  available  before  the  bill  is  brought 
up,  I  should  like  to  make  these  com- 
ments as  a  member  for  9  years  now  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 


As  most  of  the  Members  know,  two 
bills  were  reported  out  of  our  committee 
this  morning,  H  R  8900,  which  provides 
for  a  5-year  prot;ram  of  Federal  aid  in 
the  buildinp  of  college  academic  facili- 
ties, and  a  much  more  controversial  pro- 
posal, HR.  8890.  which  was  pa.ssed  out 
by  a  vote  of  16  to  12. 

This  bill,  which  was  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  "(Mr. 
Thompson!  on  August  24,  provides, 
among  other  things,  for  a  1-year  exten- 
sion of  Public  Laws  815  and  874.  The 
additional  cost  of  this  program  for  the 
fiscal  year  1962  is  estimated  at  some- 
thing over  $200  million. 

A  new  provision  never  before  con- 
sidered by  our  committee,  and  not  ade- 
quately considered  this  moi-ning.  would 
also  authorize  expending  $325  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  1962,  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  school  districts  for  the  con- 
strtiction  of  minimum  school  facilities 
needed  to  reduce  the  impact  of  serious 
overcrowding,  double  shifts,  oi-  unliealth- 
ful  or  hazardous  conditions  in  school 
classrooms. 

In  title  2  of  this  bill.  H  R  8890.  there 
is  a  provision  to  extend  for  1  year  one 
title  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  This  would  provide  some  $90  mil- 
lion as  loans  to  students  in  institutions 
of  higher  education.  I  will  say  at  this 
point  that  thcic  is  virtually  no  argument 
about  the  advisability  of  continuing  a 
program  of  this  kind  at  about  this  level 
of  expenditure. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  there  should 
have  been  discussion  regarding  the  ad- 
visability of  extending  this  entire  NDEA 
program.  There  are  a  great  many  other 
programs  which  those  who  have  been 
most  concerned  in  any  direct  admin- 
istration of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
feel  will  be  in  jeopardy,  they  are  con- 
cerned thai  the  continuity  of  these  pro- 
grams will  be  lost  if  something  is  not 
done  at  this  session  of  this  Congress. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  get  back  to  the 
core  of  the  controversy,  the  pioposal  to 
revolutionize  the  impacted  school  dis- 
tricts program  by  providing  for  Federal 
aid  for  the  impact  of  overcrowding.  This 
concept  of  providing  a.ssistance  to  the 
so-called  needy  school  districts  has  never 
been  discussed  in  our  committee  before 
although  admittedly  there  have  been  a 
number  of  different  alt-ernatives,  in- 
cluding a  bill  which  was  report-ed  out  of 
our  committee  earlier  this  session. 

In  my  opinion  there  was  a  verv  re- 
grettable, indeed  inexcusable,  abuse  of 
the  legislative  process,  in  the  wav  in 
which  this  proposal  was  submitted  to 
our  committee  for  consideration  As  I 
have  already  indicated,  it  was  onlv  in- 
troduced last  Thursday.  August  24,  It 
was  not  available  to  members  of  the 
committee,  and  I  a.s.sume  not  vet  avail- 
able to  the  full  membership  of  the 
■House,  until  this  morning. 

Our  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  this 
morning.  At  10rl5  a  move  to  have  the 
bill  read  was  denied  by  a  formal  rollcall 
vote-_17  votm.t,'  apamst  even  reading  the 
Dill.  Then,  by  another  formal  17-to- 
iJ  vote,  it  was  decided  in  committee 
to  limit  all  discussion  on  this  bill  to  a 
total  of  70  minutes.  Between  45  and  50 
mmut4?s  of  that  time  were  spent  discuss 
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ing  a  major  alternative  method  of  allo- 
cating the  funds  in  place  of  the  pro- 
vision included  m  the  bill  itself. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersev  I  Mr 
Thompson  1  who  offered  the  amendment 
spent  that  lenpth  of  time  explaining  and 
discussing,  and.  indeed,  defending  quit^ 
a  different  formula  for  allocation  to 
tho.se  that  we  considered  before.  Be- 
cause of  the  adoption  of  this  new  for- 
mula the  school  population  of  the  States 
Will  not  be  taken  into  account  at  all, 
neither  the  population  in  the  public 
•schools  nor  in  the  nonpublic  schools. 
Instead,  the  total  population  of  the  State 
is  to  be  determinative  in  the  allocation 
of  funds. 

So  far  as  I  know,  and  I  admit  I  am  not 
speaking  from  any  great  knowledge  the 
result  will  be  to  help  the  States  "that 
need  it  least  and  deprive  the  States  that 
presumably  arc  in  greatest  need  of  funds 
which  they  would  get  under  the  alloca- 
tion originally  pi-ovided  in  the  bill 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana 

Mr  BRUCE  I  think  it  mifiht  be  well 
to  point  out  that  this  lengthy  discussion 
Of  50  minutes  out  of  the  70  minutes  allo- 
cated was  in  dealing  with  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  author  of  the  bill  to 
the  bill  that  was  new  to  all  of  us.  So  not 
only  were  we  not  allowed  or  given  per- 
mission to  have  the  bill  read  in  com- 
mittee so  that  we  could  get  into  it  or 
the  ramifications  of  it.  but  50  of  the  70 
minutes  were  tied  up  in  ti-ying  to  get  at 
the  meaning  of  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  original  author  of  this  bill  that 
was  thrown  at  us.  changing  the  bill  be- 
fore it  got  off  the  ground 

Mr.  FREYLINGHUYSEN  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  That  certainly  is  the 
case.  Even  though  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience with  these  formulas  of  distrib- 
uting funds  prior  to  this  time.  I  still 
could  not  get  clear  in  my  mind  as  to 
what  the  effect  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment which  was  adopted  in  the  commit- 
tee would  be.  Nor  do  I  yet  know  what 
the  language  in  the  bill  itself  would  have 
been  had  we  apjDiovcd  that  particular 
lanf^ua^e. 

Mr.  BRUCE  I  certainly  will  confess 
that  while  it  is  my  first  year  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  first,  of  course,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor — the  gentleman  has  had  9  years' 
experience — I  had  the  feeling,  frankly, 
of  playing  a  little  game  of  Russian  roti- 
Ictte.  You  take  the  pistol,  put  one  shell 
in  a  chamber,  put  it  up  to  your  head, 
pull  the  trigger,  and  hope  that  the  one 
that  goes  off  does  not  kill  you.  I  strongly 
object  to  a  game  of  Russian  roulette  with 
legislative  procedures  I  was  outraged. 
I  was  sitting  there,  waiting  for  the  train 
whistle  to  blow,  while  the  railroad  was 
running  full  speed  ahead. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Tliat  is  very 
apropos. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mis.souri.  How  nianv 
pages  does  the  bill  contain? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  bill  it- 
self consists  of  14  pages.     The  particu- 


arly  objectionable  featui-e  was  not  the 
length  of  the  bill  but  the  fact  that  we 
had  before  us  a  new  proposal,  a  hvbrid 
between  various  proposals  previouslv  of- 
fered. This,  however,  has  some  quite 
different  features,  one  of  which  would 
very  definitely  Iraiisform  an  existmt:  pro- 
gram, in  effect  for  a  decade  which  has 
pi-oved  to  be  of  reasonable  value  to  many 
school  districts. 

Mr.    CURTIS    of    Mi.ssoui-i.      Will   the 
committee  have  a  written  report "^ 

Mr     FRELINGHUYSEN.      I    am    glad 
the    gentleman    brought    that    point    up 
It  turned  out.  aft<^r  the  committee  had 
been    steamrollered    and    had   approved 
this  bill,  that  the  committee  report  had 
been  already  written      I  must  confess  I 
have  not  seen  it.     I  was  not  given  that 
opix)rtunity,  but  apparently  it  was  im- 
mediately   available    in    anticipation    of 
the  action   which  we  actually  did   take 
The   minority   members  of   the   com- 
mittee, all  of  whom  I  might  sav  voted  in 
opix)sition  to  this  bill,  were  given  an  op- 
portunity to  prepare  their  own  minority 
views      However,   it  was   impo.ssible  for 
us  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunitv, 
indeed.     That     opportunity     elapsed      1 
hour  afte'r    the    committee    adiourned 
In  other  words,  at  1  o'clock  todav  the 
deadline   passed   for   submission   of   our 
views. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  say  that  we  did 
not  submit  any  minority  views  becau.se. 
I  hope  I  am  making  evident,  we  are  not 
yet  quite  sure  what  is  m  the  bill.  We 
cannot  yet  evaluate  what  its  effect  will 
be.  But  there  was  no  question  of  the 
fact  that  thei-e  was  insufficient  oppor- 
tunity, not  only  to  cor..sid?r  the  bill,  but 
to  prepaie  minority  views. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missoui'i  Will  tlie 
gentleman  yield  further' 

Mr  FRELINGHU^^SEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  would 
have  to  check  the  rules  of  the  House,  but 
I  have  an  idea  that  that  was  probablv 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  House,  ft 
certainly  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
proper  legislation.  I  must  say  that  the 
gentleman  is  revealing  something  which 
to  me  IS  quiL<^  shocking. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  will  fullv 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  was  quite 
shocked  that  we  should  be  given  no  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  significance  of 
what  was  being  pushed  through.  We 
had  no  opportunity,  as  I  say,  even  to 
debate  or  discuss  amendments  which 
actually  were  offered  but  were  voted 
upon. 

As  an  example.  I  proposed  or  at- 
tempted to  propose  that  Public  Law  815 
should  b-^  continued  for  2  years  rather 
than  1  year,  as  is  provided  for  in  HR 
8890.  We  had  at  that  time  no  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  this  suggestion  one  wav 
or  the  other.  In  my  opinion  that  is  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  program,  and  would  have 
been  a  reasonable  and  perhaps  impor- 
tant improvement.  But  it  is  typical  of 
the  way  in  which  the  committee  handled 
it,s  re.sponsibility.  or  I  should  say  mis- 
handled its  responsibility, 

Mrs.    MAY.     Mr.    Speaker,    will    tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    FRELINGHITV'SEN      I    yield     to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
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Mrs.  MAY.  I  had  not  intended  to 
enter  into  this  colloquy  since  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  committee  on  which 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  serves. 
However,  I  have  been  sitting  here  listen- 
ing to  his  description  of  this  procedure 
with  reference  to  bills  pertaining  to  a 
tremendously  important  subject,  educa- 
tion in  this  countr/,  in  which  every 
Member  of  Congress  is  interested. 

I  was  so  horrified  by  the  actual  tale  of 
the  procedure  that  the  gentleman  has 
recounted  I  felt  I  would  like  to  ask  this 
question:  The  gentleman  has  said  that 
the  bill  was  referred  to  the  committee 
last  week,  or  introduced  into  the  com- 
mittee last  Friday.  Am  I  correct  in 
that? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Thursday 
afternoon. 

Mrs.  MAY.  And  no  member  of  the 
committee  saw  a  copy  of  the  bill  until 
this  morning?    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  could 
hardly  say  that.  I  would  say  there  were 
selected  Members  of  the  majority  side 
who  had  been  responsible  for  this  brain 
child.  However,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  certain  amount  of  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  Members  of  the 
majority.  One  went  so  far  as  to  call 
it  a  monstrosity  during  the  discussion 
this  morning.  But  generally  speaking, 
there  must  have  been  some  who  knew 
what  was  in  it. 

Of  course,  there  was  also  some  dis- 
cussion in  the  newspapers  as  to  the  so- 
called  package  compromise  program 
which  was  being  developed.  This  was 
reportedly  being  assembled  in  order  to 
meet  certain  commitments  as  a  result 
of  shelving  the  three  previous  bills  ap- 
proved by  our  committee,  and  which 
were  sent  to  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  would  like  to  direct  this 
last  question  on  that  point  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey :  Has  the  gentle- 
man had  any  reaction  from  our  educa- 
tional organizations  throughout  the 
country  to  this  latest  procedure  that  has 
gone  on?  What  do  they  think,  or  have 
they  had  a  chance  to  even  know  what 
is  in  these  bills  that  affect  our  schools? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  gentlewoman  bringing  that 
up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  a  letter,  dated  August  28,  1961, 
addressed  to  the  chaii-man  of  our  com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  Adam  Cl.ayton 
Pov^rzLL.  from  the  National  Education 
Association's  Legislative  Commission, 
which  states  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
they  are  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  en- 
actment of  H.R,  8890. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requ^^st  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 
National  Education  Association. 
Wafihington.  DC,  August  28,  1961. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Powell, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor, House  of  Representative''.  Old  House 
Office    Building.    Washington.    DC. 

Dr.AR  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Legislative  Com- 
mission of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion has  analyzed  carefully  the  administra- 
tion's new  program  for  elementary  and  sec- 
oud.iry  education,  as  expressed  in  H  R.  8890. 
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We  understand,  from  newspaper  reports,  that 
you  will  call  up  this  bill  for  Honxse  con- 
sideration under  Calend;u-  Wednesday  pro- 
cedure before  Congress  adjourns. 

The  NEA  recognizes  that  H  R.  8890  has 
been  introduced  as  a  compromise  proposal. 

We  know  that  lionorable  comproljilse  is  a 
vital  part  of  tlie  legislative  proo«ss;  and, 
many  times  In  this  session  and  others,  we 
have  demonstrated  our  wUIlngnesa  to  sup- 
port compromises  which  would  lead  to  sound 
objectives.  We  cannot  and  will  not  support 
any  compromise  which  conflicts  with  sound 
educational  policy. 

On  August  21,  we  heard  with  appreciation 
Secret,iry  Ribicoff's  explanation  of  tihls  "new 
compromise,"  which  he  described  aaithe  only 
possible  legislation  that  could  get  through 
the  House  Rules  Committee  and  b©  enacted 
this  session.  We  studied  tlie  proposal  care- 
fully and  found  certjtln  aspects  of  It  to  be 
In  serious  contiict  with  sound  ediacatlonal 
policy.  We  suggested  to  Secretary  Rlbicoff 
that  the  program  be  modifled,  in  at  least 
four  re-spects,  to  bring  It  In  line  with  Amer- 
icas  educational  traditions  and  present 
needs. 

Now  we  read  in  the  newspapers  that  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  clear  the  "new 
compromise"  through  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee, after  all,  H  R.  8890  will  move  to 
the  floor  via  Calendar  Wednesday  proce- 
dure. So,  we  a£k:  Why  rush  through  a  per- 
empt-ory  compromise  measure  designed  to 
overcome  the  stalemate  In  the  House  Rules 
Committee.  If  the  Rules  Committee  Is  not 
involved? 

Before  you  and  your  Important  committee 
substitute  a  woefully  Inadequate  HR.  8890 
for  the  outstanding  elementary  ijad  sec- 
ondary education  program  you  ha?e  agreed 
upon  (H.R.  7300),  please  consider  these 
facts: 

1  For  m.any  years,  parents  and  teachers 
have  petitioned  the  Federal  Government  for 
financial  assistance  for  the  public  school 
system,  because  the  Increasing  needs  for 
cla.5srooms  and  teachers  are  beyond  the 
means  of  local  and  State  tax  resources.  If 
America's  boys  and  girls  are  to  have  the  edu- 
cational opportunities  they  must  have  in 
these  critical  years  of  history,  the  need  for 
a  new  source  of  financial  support  becomes 
more  pressing  every  year.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  diminish. 

2.  A  clear  majority  of  the  American  people 
have  cast  their  votes  for  Federal  assistance 
to  the  public  school  system — In  national 
elections  and  in  public  opinion  polls. 
(Please  note  the  results  of  a  few  opinion  sur- 
veys which  are  attached  ) 

3.  A  clear  majority  of  the  86th  Congress 
cast  their  votes  for  meaningful  Federal  as- 
sistance to  the  public  school  system.  The 
US.  Senate  passed  S.  8,  51  t.<j  34  The  LI  S. 
House  passed  H.R.  10128,  206  to  189.  Only  a 
handful  of  obstructionists  on  the  House 
Rules  Committee  prevented  the  enactment 
of  school  legislation  by  blocking  a  confer- 
ence of  the  two  Houses. 

4.  President  Kennedy  has  termed  mean- 
ingful Federal  assistance  to  the  public  school 
system  a  legislative  '■must'  for  this  Congress 
and  has  recommended  an  excellent  program. 

5.  The  U.S.  Senate  has  already  passed  S. 
1021— an  outstanding  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  bill,  by  a  vote  of  ft9  to  34. 

6.  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  has  reported  and  recommended 
passage  of  an  outstanding  elementary  and 
secondary  education  bill— H  R.  7300-^but  the 
House  Rules  Committee  has  thus  far  denied 
the  House  a  chance  to  consider  this  measure. 

7.  Now,  it  Is  reported,  the  House  leader- 
ship has  decided  to  utilize  Calendar 
Wednesday  procedure  to  gain  House  consid- 
eration of  an  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation bill. 

The  NEA  submits  that.  If  this  procedure 
Is  to  be  used,  the  people's  Representatives  in 
the  House  deserve  the  opportunity  to  con- 


sider meaningful  legislation — which.  In  our 
opinion,  H.R.  8890  In  Its  present  form  Is  not, 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  This  "new  compromise"  proposal  Is  a 
woefully  Inadequate  "token  etlort"  which. 
In  at  least  one  aspect,  would  diminish  State 

and  local  authority  in  the  field  of  education. 

2.  H  R.  8890  ignores  the  fundamental 
problem  confronting  America's  public  school 
system  today — the  critical  need  for  more  and 
better  trained  te.Tchers 

3.  The  only  new  principle  established  In 
H.R.  8890  Is  a  parsimonious  construction 
program  for  school  districts  which  sign  a 
pauper's  oath. 

No  assistance  Is  provided,  even  for  con- 
struction, for  school  districts  generally.  The 
only  school  districts  which  can  qualify  for 
construction  aid  under  H  R.  8890,  as  pres- 
ently written,  are  those  which  can  prove 
to  tlie  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  (not 
Just  the  State  school  officials)  that  they 
have  more  than  40  pupils  attending  school 
dally  in  "hazardous"  claasrooms. 

The.se  desperate  districts — and  only  these 
— might  receive  some  Federal  funds  for  con- 
struction purposes  only;  and,  U  they  do.  It 
win  be  for  only  40  percent  of  the  pupils 
who  are  subjected  dully  to  such  hazardous 
conditions.  The  remaining  60  percent  are 
either  to  be  Ignored,  or  classrooms  would 
presumably  be  built  for  them  out  of  what- 
ever funds  could  be  foraged  from  budgrts 
for  teachers'  salaries  or  general  operating 
expenses. 

4.  H.R.  8890  violates  a  fundamental  Amer- 
ican tradition  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education — the  right  of  the  States  to  deter- 
mine how  educational  funds  shall  be  uti- 
lized  (lines  19-24,  p.  6,  and  lines   12,  p.  71. 

5.  As  presently  written,  the  title  language 
In  H.R.  8890  precludes  substantive  amend- 
ments by  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  broader  purpose  assistance 
to  elementary  and  second.\ry  schc>^;as. 

For  these  reasons,  the  NE.\  suggests  that 
the  long-range  Interests  of  education  would 
be  served  better  In  this  .se.sslon  of  Congress 
If  you  and  your  great  committee  would  re- 
affirm your  recommendation  of  President 
Kennedy's  original  program  for  eiemeiuary 
and  secondary  education,  ofTer  It  to  the  House 
on  a  forthcoming  Calendar  Wednesday,  and 
let  the  House  work  Its  will.  Accordingly, 
the  association  recommends- 

1-  Instead  of  utilizing  Calendar  Wednes- 
day procedure  to  move  H  R.  8890  to  the 
floor,  this  procedure  should  be  employed  to 
bring  to  the  floor  sound  educational  legis- 
lation— S.  1021,  now  on  the  Speaker's  desk, 
or  H  R.  7300,  already  recommended  by  your 
committee. 

2.  If  this  Is  not  possible,  then  hearings 
should  be  held  on  H  R.  8890,  and  It  should 
be  amended  to  provide  more  funds  for  more 
school  districts  for  broader  purposes  than 
Just  school  construction. 

3.  If  neither  of  these  two  suggestions  Is 
possible  then  we  recommend,  for  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  that  any  existing  law 
which  has  expired  should  be  extended  for  1 
year,  and  further  action  on  new  legislation 
await  the  second  session  of  tlie  87th  Con- 
gress. 

We  believe  the  House  deser\es  a  chance  to 
vote  on  meaningful  school  legislation,  not 
Just  as  peremptory  compromise  measure. 
We  believe  that,  on  a  vote  for  the  record, 
there  is  a  majority  In  the  House  for  better 
educational  opportunities  for  America's 
boys  and  girls.  And.  at  the  very  worst,  a 
record  vote  on  meaningful  legislation — or 
even  a  motion  to  consider  meaningful  leg- 
islation— would  at  least  identify  for  the 
electorate  the  obstacles  and  the  obstruction- 
ists to  be  overcome. 

No  one  knows  better  than  you  and  your 
important  committee  that  the  effort  for 
sound  public  school  legislation  In  the  Con- 
gress has  been  a  long,  arduous,  and  con- 
tinuing sUuggle  for  many  years.  Much 
progress  has  been  made.     Let  us  not  retreat 
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to  a  woefully  Inadequate  compromise  until 
we    have   seen    the   resiUts   of   a    record    vote 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  a  mean- 
ingful     bill.     The      parents     of      America's 
schoolchildren  could  ask  no  more,  and  they 

deserve  no   less  from  their  87th   Congress 

Thank  you  for  any  consideration  you  gl\e 
these    suggestions    and    recommendations. 
Sincerely, 

James  L  McCaskill 

Mr,  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  also  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  a  statement  which  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  recently,  signed  by  a 
ntmiber  of  distinguished  scientists. 
The.se  included  Detlev  "W.  Bronk,  James 
B  Conant,  Lee  A  DuBrid^e.  Frederick 
L  Hovde.  James  R.  Killian.  George  B. 
Ki.stiakowsky,  'W.  A.  Noyes,  Thomas 
Park,  and  J.  A.  Straiten.  All  the.se 
gentlemen  indicate  their  concern  that 
Congress  may  fail  to  act  on  a  general 
extension  of  the  NDEA  program,  which 
subject,  as  I  have  already  stat<'d,  wa.s  not 
even  discussed  in  our  consideration  of 
this  particular  bill  this  morning,  and 
which  It  seems  to  me  was  again  a  very 
egregious  failure  on  our  part. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unanimou.s  con.^^rnt 
to  insert  the  statement  at  this  point  in 
the  Recorp. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  lequest  of  the  genileman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

<The  statement  referred  to  follows: ) 
A  Statfment  to  the  American  People  and 

TO   THE    US.    Congress    Urging    Immediate 

Extension      or     the     National      Deeense 

Education     Act 

We,  the  undersigned,  are  disturbed  bv  the 
serious  damage  which  will  be  done  to  the 
vital  program  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  if  the  Congress  falls  to  extend 
that  act  before  adjournment  of  the  1961 
session.  If  action  Is  delayed  until  1962, 
SUte  legislatures  which  must  appropriate 
matching  funds,  school  and  university  offi- 
cials who  must  now  plan  for  the  1962-63 
academic  year,  and  students  whose  educa- 
tional plans  are  in  part  dependent  on  NDEA 
programs  will  be  unable  to  plan  with  confi- 
dence. Unless  the  act  Is  extended  now  the 
school  year  of  1961-62  will  Inevitably  be 
one  of  confusion,  uncertamtv,  and  partial 
loss  of  the  gains  already  made 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  en- 
acted by  Congress  In  1958,  provided  major 
help  toward  the  Improvement  of  science  and 
mathematics  instruction  in  the  Nation's 
schools  and  colleges.     Specifically  it  has: 

1.  Enabled    thousands   of   high   schools   to 
secure  laboratory  equipment,   llbrarv   books 
and  teaching  facilities  In  science  and  mathe- 
matics that   they  would   not   otherwise   have 
obtained. 

2.  Enabled  many  States  to  engage  the  serv- 
ices of  science  and  mathematics  supervisors 
or  scientific  consultants  to  help  classroom 
teachers  Improve  their  teaching  of  science 
and  mathematics.  These  supervisors  and 
consulunts  have  been  particularly  helpful 
In  Introducing  new  and  improved  texts  and 
teaching  materials  In  science  and  mathe- 
matics. 

3.  Offered  financial  help  to  high  school 
graduates  who  have  the  desire  and  ability. 
but  not  the  money,  to  go  to  college  Among 
these  students,  preference  has  been  given  to 
those  who  want  to  specialize  In  science 
mathematics,  engineering,  or  foreign  lan- 
guages 

4.  Helped  universities— widely  scattered 
over  the  United  States— to  develop  new  or 
improved  programs  for  graduate  students. 

5  Aided  graduate  students  who  want  to 
become    college    teachers,    and    who    will    be 


needed  for  the  much  larger  college  enroll- 
ment that  must  be  expected  in  the  next 
few  years 

6.  Provided  similar  Improvements  in  the 
teaching  of  foreign  languages. 

These  results  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  have  benefited  students  who  wish 
to  become  scientists,  mathematicians  or 
engineers.  They  have  benefited  student* 
who  plan  on  careers  In  other  fields  but  to 
whom  a  knowledge  of  science  is  an  essential 
part  of  education  for  intelligent  participa- 
tion In  the  affairs  of  a  scientific  and  tech- 
nically oriented  world.  In  benefiting  these 
two  groups  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  has  started  to  make  an  important  con- 
tribution toward  strengthening  the  Nation 
that  both  groups  will  serve. 

The  Job  IS  well  started,  but  far  from  com- 
plete The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
has  been  In  effect  for  only  3  years.  The  first 
year  was  largely  one  of  tooling  up.  The  sec- 
ond and  third  were  years  of  growth  and  im- 
provement There  is  good  momentum  now 
However,  failure  to  extend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  this  year  will  bring 
many  of  the  gains  to  a  halt.  Extending  the 
act  this  year  will  enable  the  Nation  to  con- 
tinue to  build  upon  the  improvements  that 
have  already  been  started  These  improve- 
ments in  science  education  are  too  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  to  allow  the  act  to 
be  weakened 

Detlev  W  Bronk.  James  B  Conant.  Lee 
A.  DuBrldge.  Frederick  L  Hovde 
James  R  Klllian.  George  B  Kistlakow- 
sky,  W.  A.  Noyes,  Thomas  Park  J  A 
Stratton. 
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Mrs.  MAY.  I  read  the  letter  to  which 
the  gentleman  refers.  I  am  sure  this 
committee  would  not  be  in  a.crreement 
with  what  the  .sentleman  has  described 
as  in  this  bill 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  thank  the  centleman 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  Na- 
tional Education  A.ssociation  has  come 
out  in  definite  opposition  to  this  particu- 
lar bill.  The  scientists  to  whom  I  re- 
ferred are  very  much  disturbed  at  the 
prospect  of  e.xtendinp  maybe  one  or  two 
provisions.  They  feel  that  a  broad  ex- 
tension of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  is  essential  if  we  are  to  provide 
ourselves  with  a  continuity  of  pro.eram- 
ins.  and  so  forth,  that  has  been  built  up 
in  the  3  years  that  this  act  has  been  in 
operation. 

Mrs.  MAY.  And  as  the  gentleman 
says,  the  bill  up  for  consideration  now 
certainly  does  not  do  this  in  anv  way. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  It  certainlv 
does  not 

Mr  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
petitleman  yield? 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  again 
to  the  pentleman. 

Mr.  BRUCE      Mr    Speaker,  did  I  un- 
derstand the  pentleman  to  sav  that  the 
letter  from  the  National  Education  As- 
.'^ociation   expressed   opposition   to   H  R 
8890?  ■    ■ 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Very  defi- 
nitely. It  was  very  flatfooted  in  its  op- 
position 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Then  this  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  some  people  or  someone 
in  the  National  Education  Association 
had  available  to  them  the  contents  of 
H.R.  8890  which  membeis  of  the  com- 
mittee did  not  have. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  It  is  quite 
obvious  from  my  reading  of  the  news- 
papers that  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 


has  been  propagandizinp  m  a  number  of 
places,  including  his  friends  in  the  Na- 
tional Education  A.ssociation,  for  support 
of  this  compromise  program,  even 
though  It  had  not  been  developed  in  leg- 
islative form.  It  may  be  that  they  were 
not  aware  until  recently  of  the  exact 
anpuape  that  was  to  be  included  in  the 
bill,  although  they  knew  gencrallv  what 
the  bill  would  contain 

Mr  BRUCE.  I  thank  the  pentleman. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr  Speak 
er.  I  should  like  to  mention  two  other 
points.  As  part  of  my  effort  to  pet  a 
broader  consideration  of  the  problem 
presented  by  our  discussion  of  H.R.  8890 
I  suggested  a.^  a  substitute  that  the  com- 
mittee consider  a  bill  that  was  intro- 
duced 10  days  previously  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  i  Mr' Thompson  i . 
H.R  8690  On  August  14,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son introduced  this  bill  which  is  to  be 
entitled  'The  School  Construction  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961." 

I.  myself,  have  not  examined  this  bill 
closely,  I  might  say,  however,  that  an 
effort  was  made  to  bring  this  bill  up  the 
day  after  it  was  introduced  in  our 
committee  That  was  rejected  because 
we  had  no  printed  copies  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us.     Apparently  it  died  aborning. 

This  bill,  however,  does  provide  at 
least  for  a  3-year  program  of  some  con- 
struction not  tied  into  the  impacted 
school  program.  It  seems  to  me  such 
approach  certainly  would  merit  consid- 
ei-ation.  together  with  the  1-vear  pro- 
gram which  H.R,  8890  envisages.  My 
substitute  was  tm-ned  down.  I  think, 
again  by  an  overwhelming  partisan  vote.' 
Such  an  attitude  indicates  to  my  mind 
that  there  was  an  unfortunate,  indeed 
inexplicable,  lack  of  interest  in  discuss- 
ing the  various  possibilities  that  were 
before  us.  Indeed,  there  was  little  rec- 
ognition oi  the  significance  of  the  par- 
ticular bill  that  was  up  for  consideration. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    FRELINGHUYSEN.      I    yield    to 
the  pentleman  fiom  Illinois. 

Mr  PUCINSKI  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  this  colloquy  because  it  has  been 
my  impression  that  it  is  a  rule  of  the 
House  that  we  do  not  discuss  our  pro- 
ceedings in  a  committee  in  executive 
session.  But  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  be  good  enough  to  tell  me,  aside 
from  anything  that  might  have  hap- 
pened in  the  committee  meeting  today 
whether  or  not  there  had  been  anv  for- 
mal consideration  of  the  bill  to  which 
the  gentleman  referred  a  moment  ago. 
the  one  introduced  10  days  ago — what 
was  the  number  of  it^ 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  H.R.  8690 
As  the  pentleman  well  knows,  that  bill 
was  not  discu.ssed  in  committee. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI      I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  My  sugges- 
tion was  that  U  we  are  going  to  move  in 
this  area,  I  fail  to  understand  why  a  bill 
pi-esented  as  urgent  business  one  week 
should  have  been  abandoned  the  follow- 
ing week.  I  still  fail  to  understand  it, 
I  think  it  is  at  least  an  altei-native  pro- 
pram  which  deserved  consideration. 
And,  Mr  Speaker,  let  me  say  I  am  not 
sui-e   how  much  can   be  said   regarding 
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what  is  said  or  done  in  executive  com- 
mittee. The  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee himself  this  morning  gave  certain 
details  regardine  what  transpired.  And 
if  a  Democrat,  for  instance,  calls  a  bill 
a  monstrosity,  he  is  not  necessarily  not 
talking  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  faced  with  a  seri- 
ous problem.  Tomorrow  we  are  prob- 
ably going  to  be  discussing  the  provisions 
of  a  bill  about  which  too  many  of  us 
know  too  little.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
effort  to  consider  this  bill  will  be  de- 
feated. If  we  fail  in  that.  I  hope  the 
bill  itself  will  be  defeated.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  that  can  be  achieved.  But  it 
might  be  a  very  appropriate  course  of 
action  in  that  connection.  I  should  like 
to  read — and  I  have  no  idea  how  accu- 
rate this  account  is — a  statement  which 
came  over  the  news  ticker  this  afternoon 
with  reference  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  Mr.  Rayburn: 

At  a  press  conlerence  today  Speaker  Sam 
Raybuen  reportedly  told  newsmen  there  Is 
'a  lot  o'  opposition  in  tlie  House  to  Fed- 
eral aid  to  public  school  construction."  He 
said  the  entire  bill  could  be  killed  on  a 
technicality  when  It  Is  brought  up  under  the 
Calendar  Wednesday  technique,  but  that 
would  leave  time  next  week  to  bring  In  an 
even  more  restricted  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  idea  whether 
this  was  a  correct  account  of  the  news- 
paper conference  this  morning.  It  cer- 
tainly raises  the  possibility  in  my  own 
mind  that  the  technicality  to  which  this 
refers  is  to  vote  down  the  motion  to 
consider  the  bill.  We  could  then  get  on 
with  the  job  of  developing  legislation 
in  the  ureas  of  extending  the  impacted 
school  districts  program  and  also  the 
extension  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 

In  this  respect,  I  understand  on  the 
best  authority  that  if  this  attempt  to 
consider  this  bill  H.R.  8890  is  defeated 
tomorro'-.'  that  these  bills  will  be  brought 
up  for  consideration  under  suspension 
of  the  rules.  Such  a  course,  or  indeed 
reliance  on  the  Rules  Committee,  seems 
to  me  a  far  more  appropriate  way  for 
us  to  operate. 

Mrs.  MAY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan    (Mr.    Griffin],    may    extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   GRIFFIN.     Mr.    Speaker,   I   rise 
to  commend   the   gentleman  from  New 
Jersey     (Mr.    FrelinghuysenI     for    his 
forthright  statement  and  report  on  the 
.situation  which  confronts  the  House  so 
far  as  legislation  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion is  concerned. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  are  well 
aware,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
1.S  a  dedicated  friend  of  education,  as  I 
have  tried  to  be.  He  and  I  worked 
diligently  to  bring  about  enactment  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
and  we  are  among  those  in  the  House 
who  believe  in.  and  advocate  the  ex- 
tension of,  that  legislation. 

However.  I  concur  in,  and  can  attest 
to,  the  accuracy  of  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  concerning 


the  action  taken  this  morning  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Legislation  which  would  have  a  far- 
reaching  effect  upon  the  whole  system 
of  education  in  America  deserves  more 
consideration  and  better  treatment  th;in 
that  accorded  in  the  committee  tins 
morning. 

Taking  the  circumptance<^  Into  consid- 
eration. It  shotild  not  be  surprising  if 
some  should  wonder  whether  the  prin- 
cipal objectives  of  this  maneuver  may  be 
a  bit  more  political  than  legislative. 


HARRY  ROGERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  RY.^^■  1  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  New- 
York's  leading  community  figures  for 
many  years  was  Harry  Rogers,  publisher 
of  the  West  Side  News,  a  newspaper 
which  proclaimed  its  motto  in  its  mast- 
heg,d— "Dedicated  to  Civic.  Commercial 
Befetei-ment  of  Our  Community."  I  have 
the  sad  duty  to  announce  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  Harry  Rogers  is 
dead  at  the  age  of  63. 

Those  who  knew  him  do  not  need  me 
to  tell  them  why  his  passing  is  a  great 
loss  to  New  York,  especially  to  the  West  , 
Side  of  Manhattan,  where  he  was  often 
called  "Mr.  West  Side." 

Those  who  did  not  know  him  mi.ssed 
the  acquaintance  of  a  dynamic  per- 
sonality, a  man  who  devoted  40  years  of 
his  life  to  a  wide  variety  of  civic,  fra- 
ternal, religious,  and  welfare  causes. 
He  was  a  vigorous  and  effective  advocate 
of  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  West  Side  community.  His 
contributions  to  the  rejuvenation  of  the 
West  Side  now  taking  place  arc  legend- 
ary. 

His  widow.  Mrs.  Frances  Roeers.  has 
armounced  that  she  will  continue  pub- 
lication of  the  newspaper,  which  for  10 
years  was  the  vocation  and  avocation  of 
Harry  Rogers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  follow- 
ing eulogy  of  the  late  Harry  Rogers  by 
the  editor  of  the  West  Side  News,  Dor- 
sey  Short,  which  was  printed  on  the  edi- 
torial page  of  the  paper  last  Thursday, 
August  24: 
Dep.^rti.ng  LE.\vr.  EEHiNn  Us — FoOTPEiirts 

( By  Dorsey  Short,  editor) 
Harry  Rogers  is  dead  but  the  Indomitable 
will  that  carried  him  forward  left  an  In- 
delible imprint  on  all  who  knew  him.  His 
spirit  that  endued  him  with  tireless  energy 
to  work  unselfishly,  to  give  of  himself  un- 
stlntingly  and  with  buoyant  energy  to  noake 
the  West  Side  the  best  side,  lives  after  him. 
His  chair  will  be  empty  at  the  many  meet- 
ings and  conferences  he  attended — his  voice 
will  no  longer  ring  through  the  corridors  of 
city  hall  in  eloquent  pleading  for  some 
West  Side  Improvement — he  will  no  longer 
be  a  familiar  figure  at  his  dc.^k  In  the  West 
Side  News  office  where  friends,  strangers, 
men  and  women  from  all  walks  of  life  found 
a  sympathetic  listener,  a  word  of  encourtge- 
ment.  a  helping  hai.d 

But  monuments  ^.^  his  memory  in  the  form 
of  civic  improvements  are  everywhere  oQ,  the 
West   Side.     The   imprint  of  his  welcotaing 


smile,  his  friendly  handshake,  his  words  of 
encouragement,  his  wllUngne.-.s  to  help  his 
fellow  man  whenever  and  wherever  he 
could — these  are  Intangibles  that  cannot  be 
erased  and  will  keep  his  memory  fresh  In 
the  minds  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Among  the  monuments  to  his  memory 
are  the  concrete  abutments  at  the  curbs  of 
the  center  malls  at  Intersections  along 
Broadway.  They  were  erected  after  a  long 
campaign  by  Harry  Rogers  through  the  West 
Side  News  to  protect  persons  .sitting  on  park 
benches  on  the  malls  and  end  the  slaugh- 
ter of  Innocent  persons  by  cars  mounting 
the  malls.  At  least  13  deaths  were  recorded 
during  the  campaign  before  the  protecting 
abutments  were  erected.  How  many  lives 
were  saved  by  these  concrete  protecting  walls 
will  never  be  known. 

Orlana  Atkinson  thought  this  Improve- 
ment Important  enough  to  record  the  story 
of  Harry  Rogers'  campaign  for  It  In  her  book 
on  New  York. 

The  sidewalk  on  the  west  side  of  the  kiosk 
and  the  fences  along  the  curbs  on  the  Is- 
land where  the  kiosk  sUinds  at  72d  Street 
and  Broadway  are  reminders  that  for  the 
10  years  he  published  the  W'est  Side  News, 
Harry  Rogers  carried  on  a  tireless  campaign 
for  removal  of  the  kiosk  and  remodeling  of 
the  subway  station  to  provide  sidewalk  en- 
trances. 

Three  years  ago  the  borough  president's 
office  laid  the  sidewalk  connecting  both  ends 
of  the  kiosk  and  erected  the  fences  to  pre- 
vent people  from  dashing  Into  the  street  In 
their  mad  rush  for  the  only  entrance  to  the 
72d  Street  subway  station. 

Many  deaths  were  recorded  before  the.-^e 
'  safeguards  were  erected  and  many  have  been 
prevented  since.  The  transit  authority 
promised  removal  of  the  kloek  after  Harry 
Rogers  made  an  impassioned  plea  before 
the  board  of  estimate  to  end  the  slaughter 
of  Innocents  at  the  subway  station  but  to 
date  has  not  kept  Its  promise  because  the 
cost  of  this  project  which  has  gone  from 
$250,000  to  $10  million  during  the  10-ycar 
campaign  Is  too  high. 

Harry  Rogers  valued  human  lives.  His 
own  was  given  In  the  service  of  his  fellow 
man,  but  the  West  Side  News  will  carry 
forward  the  campaign  he  started  until 
others  have  learned  to  value  human  lives 
enough  to  do  something  about  protecting 
them. 

The  list  would  be  endless — the  long  cam- 
paign for  a  West  Side  high  school  only 
recently  successfully  concluded — the  long 
P.ght  against  neighborhood  deterioration— 
for  removal  of  sltuns  and  construction  of  de- 
cent housing — for  approval  of  the  Lincoln 
Square  rehabUltatlon — for  more  schools, 
parks,  playgrounds,  better  lighting,  more 
police  protection,  for  equal  rights  for  all 
In  housing,  employment,  and  education,  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  or  color;  for  recrea- 
tion centers  for  youth,  programs  for  senior 
citizens,  aid  to  the  needy  and  Infirm,  etc.. 
etc..  etc. 

Harry  Rogers  died  In  harness.  Almost  to 
the  day  of  his  death  he  directed  his  business 
from  his  h6fpltal  bed.  His  courage,  his  for- 
titude, his  outstanding  personality  and  dedi- 
cation to  his  community  and  the  causes  he 
believed  to  be  Just  and  right  inspired  all 
who  came  In  contact  with  him. 

We  agree  with  Rabbi  Edward  E  K'.eln  of 
the  Stephen  Wise  Free  Synagogue  who  said 
no  eulogy  could  do  Justice  to  Harry  Roqers. 
His  life  was  his  eulogy  and  he  has  left  im- 
prints on  all  who  knew  him  that  can  never 
be  erased. 

The  most  fitting  summary  we  can  find  is 
Brutus'  speech  In  Shakespeare's  play  "Julius 
Catsar": 

"His  life  was  simple  and  the  elements  so 
mixed  In  him  that  nature  might  stand  up 
and  say  to  all  the  world: 


"This  was  a  man. 
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KHRUSHCHEV  AND  THE   19G0 
ELECIIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis]  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  MKs.souri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude an  article  by  Drew  Pearson  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  today. 
Tuesday,  .August  29,  1961. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  subject  of  my  brief  remarks  here 
is  Khrushchev  and  the  1960  elections. 
The  following  article  by  Drew  Pearson 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning : 

Khhvshchev    Reminisces    of     Camp     D.^vID 

Visit 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Gagri.  Georgia,  U  S  S  R  — Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev, relaxing  under  a  Georgian  sun  on  the 
shores  of  the  placid  Black  Sea.  reminisced 
sympathetically  about  former  President  Els- 
enhower and  I  was  surprised  that  he  also  had 
some  kind  words  for  John  Foster  Dulles. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Elsenhower  came  up 
after  the  Premier  had  discussed  In  consider- 
able detail  his  determination  to  sign  a  peace 
treaty  with  East  Germany,  his  proposal  to 
guarantee  West  Germany's  Independence  by 
a  token  force  of  AKled  troops,  and  his  concern 
over  President  Kennedy's  Berlin  position, 
which  he  said  could  lead  to  war 

"Eisenhower  said  to  me  at  Camp  David 
that  there  was  one  great  thing  which  he  and 
I  might  be  able  to  do — bring  peace  to  the 
world,"  Khrushchev  reminisced.  "I  felt  that 
he  really  meant  this.  I  believed  him  and  I 
still  believe  him. 

"We  were  sitting  across  from  each  other 
at  Camp  David  and  he  said  'my  friend.' 
Then  he  asked  the  interpreter  for  a  transla- 
tion of  'my  friend'  which  In  Russian  Is  'mol 
drug.'  After  that  he  called  me  moi  drug' 
and  I  called  him   "my  friend." 

"But  I  am  afraid  Elsenhower  was  not 
always  his  own  mast.r.  He  had  those 
around  him  who  were  constantlv  trving  to 
pull  him  In  their  direction.  Before  our 
summit  meeting  In  Paris,  his  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Douglas  Dillon,  made  a  speech 
undermining  the  Paris  meeting.  Then 
Herter  (then  Secretary  of  State)  made  a 
speech,  which  also  hurt  the  conference  So 
It  looked  as  If  they  were  getting  ready  to 
torpedo  the  Paris  conference. 

"I  still  believe,  however,  that  Elsenhower 
did  not  specmcally  authorize  the  U-2  flight 
at  that  very  time.  He  had  authorized  the 
general  pattern  of  flights,  but  Im  sure  he 
would  not  have  authorized  that  one  " 

IKE    SUGGESTED    APOLOGY 

Discussing  that  famous  Sunday  in  Paris 
when  Prime  Minister  (Harold  I  Macmillan  of 
England  and  President  (Charles)  de  Gaulle 
of  France  went  back  and  forth  between 
Eisenhower  In  the  American  Emba.ssy  and 
Khrushchev  In  the  Russian  Embass=y,  Khru- 
shchev said: 

"At  our  one  meeting,  when  I  asked  for  a 
statement  of  regret  from  Eisenhower  he 
leaned  over  and  we  heard  him  whisper  to 
Herter,  "I  don't  see  why  we  couldn't  do 
something  like  that.'     But  Herter  said  no. 

"That  was  what  ended  the  Camp  David 
spirit  and  one  of  the  great  chances  for  better 
understanding  between  our  two  nations." 
said  Khrushchev  with  a  note  of  sadness. 


"Averell  Harriman  said  you  were  prepar- 
ing a  great  reception  for  Elsenhower,"  I  said. 

'The  greatest  ever  given  to  anyone." 
Khrushchev  confirmed.  "We  will  give  a  simi- 
lar one  to  Kennedy  If  we  can  just  get  this 
Berlin  problem  solved.  I  told  Kennedy  that 
In  Vienna." 

I  asked  Khrushchev  what  had  become  of 
the  hopes  for  a  new  start  toward  peace 
which  looked  promising  after  Kennedys  In- 
auguration with  the  release  of  the  RB-47 
fliers 

"We  released  those  fliers  with  the  definite 
hope  for  better  relations  and  with  the  hope 
of  helping  Kennedy,"  he  replied.  "In  the 
final  stages  of  the  American  election,  the 
State  Department  had  asked  us  to  release 
the  fliers,  but  I  could  see  that  the  effect 
would  be  to  help  Nixon  and  that  he  would 
tell  tlie'  voters  th,at  he  could  best  Improve 
American-Russian   relations. 

"We  did  not  want  to  hurt  Kennedy,  so  we 
said   'No.' 

"Naturally  we  didn't  say  we  were  for  him 
publicly.  Averell  Harriman  had  warned  us 
not  to.  He  said.  If  you  chide  Nixon,  chide 
Kennedy  a  little,  too.    It  will  help.'  " 

DtlLLES    SHUNNED    WAR 

"What  happened  at  Vienna  to  change 
things  between  you  and  the  man  you  elect- 
ed? "    I  asked 

"I'm  not  sure."  Khrushchev  replied.  "I 
liked  Kennedy  He  talked  frankly.  He  has 
a  sense  of  humor.  But  when  I  told  him  we 
had  to  sign  a  peace  treaty  with  Berlin  he 
took  a  position  worse  than  either  Eisen- 
hower or  Dulles. 

"I  came  to  have  admiration  for  Dulles  be- 
fore lie  died  He  could  disagree  with  you. 
but  you  knew  exactly  where  he  stood.  And 
he  did  not  want  war.  He  would  go  up  to  the 
edge  of  war.  or  as  he  called  it.  Brinkman- 
ship.' but  he  stopped  before  war. 

"At  one  time  we  had  some  trouble  with 
Dulles  over  Syria."  Khrushchev  explained. 
"We  received  intelligence  that  Turkey  and 
Irr.q  were  going  to  attack  Syria,  so  we  pub- 
lished the  exact  number  of  every  division  of 
the  Turkish  Army  Involved  and  warned 
Dulles  that  If  the  attack  was  made,  we  would 
Intervene. 

"The  attack  stopped  dead  In  Its  tracks. 
That's  what  I  liked  about  Dulles.  He  knew 
the  facts  of  life  and  he  did  not  want  war. 
We  hope  Mr.  Kennedy  will  take  a  leaf  from 
the  Dulles  book  " 

Khrushchev  talked  of  many  other  things 
affecting  the  United  States  and  the  peace  of 
the  world,  during  our  peaceful  afternoon  on 
the  edge  of  the  Black  Sea  and  more  details 
win  follow  in  tomorrow's  column. 

I  do  not  quote  Drew  Pearson  as  an  ac- 
ciiiate  authority.  However,  his  column 
is  read  throughout  this  country.  This 
is  such  a  serious  interference,  if  true, 
with  one  of  the  Democratic  leaders  dis- 
cussing the  matter  of  the  1960  elections 
with  Mr.  Khrushchev,  that  it  certainly 
requires  a  prompt  denial  or  explanation 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Averell  Harriman. 
who  presently  holds  a  high  position  in 
this  administration,  as  to  the  truth  or 
the  accuracy  of  this  article.  If  Mr. 
Harriman  says  that  this  is  not  true,  then 
I  suggest  that  the  Congress  call  before 
its  appropriate  committees  both  Mr. 
Pearson  and  Mr.  Harriman  and  let  us 
get  to  the  bottom  of  this,  because  cer- 
tainly all  of  us  in  America  do  not  want  to 
have  leaders  of  either  party  going  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  have  them  participate 
and  try  to  influence  American  elections. 


TIME  MAGAZINE  DISTORTS  THE 
TRUTH 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempo le.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
September  1,  1961.  edition  of  Time 
magazine  profile  on  President  Kemiedys 
aid.  Larry  O'Brien,  the  article  states  and 
I  quote : 

During  the  aid  to  education  debate. 
Chicago's  Representative  Roman  Pucinski 
threatened  to  kill  the  public  school  measure 
by  tacking  onto  It  a  parochial  amendment. 
OBrlcn  appealed  to  Chicago's  boss.  Mayor 
Daley  who  immediately  telephoned  Pucinski. 
"Who  sent  you  there,  me  or  the  bishop?  " 
He  growled,  "And  who  Is  going  to  keep  you 
there,  me  or  the  bishop?"  Pucinski  lias  since 
remembered  who  sent  him  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  entire  career  as  a 
newspaperman  before  I  came  to  the 
Congress,  I  have  never  seen  a  more  vio- 
lent distortion  of  the  truth  than  this 
statement  about  an  alleged  conversa- 
tion between  Mayor  Daley  and  myself  as 
published  in  Time  magazine.  This  ar- 
ticle is  taken  out  of  whole  cloth  and  is  a 
clumsy  attempt  to  discredit  both  Mayor 
Daley  and  myself.  I  do  not  know  what 
were  the  motives  of  whoever  supplied 
Time  magazine  with  this  complete  fab- 
rication or,  indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  know  the  motives  of  the  author  if  he, 
himself,  just  made  the  statement  up  to 
embellish  his  article,  but  I  can  assure 
you  no  representative  of  Time  magazine 
has  ever  attempted  to  check  with  me  the 
veracity  of  this  disgraceful  violation  of 
truth.  I  deny  vehemently,  categor- 
ically and  tmequivocally  as  I  know  how 
any  such  conversation  between  Mayor 
Daley  and  myself  ever  took  place  by  tele- 
phone or  otherwise.  It  would  appear 
to  me  in  the  interest  of  integrity  I  would 
hope  that  Time  magazine  would  disclose 
and  expose  its  source  for  this  fabrica- 
tion to  the  full  glare  of  public  condem- 
nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


■HOW  SHOULD  WE  ALLOCATE  OUR 
RESOURCES""  AN  ADDRESS  BE- 
FORE THE  SENIOR  CLASS  OF 
DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  the  last  academic  year,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  address  the  senior 
class  of  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover, 
N.H..  as  part  of  that  college's  great 
issues  course.  Dartmouth's  great  issues 
course  opens  to  the  students,  finishing 
their  undergraduate  studies,  some  of  the 
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issues  of  major  importance  to  present- 
day  America — issues  involving  art,  music. 
values,  and  religion  as  well  as  economics 
and  politics.  These  issues  are  presented 
to  the  class  by  people  active  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, private  life,  or  teaching;  the 
alternatives  in  a  situation  are  given  by 
the  advocates  of  the  opposing  stands. 

I  was  asked  to  speak  on  the  general 
subject  of  the  relation  between  the  pri- 
vate and  governmental  sectors  in  our  so- 
ciety and  the  relation  between  the  vari- 
ous levels  of  government  within  the 
governmental  sector.  These  relation- 
ships were  tied  up  within  the  concept, 
and  title  of  the  address.  "How  Should 
We  Allocate  Our  Resources?"  I  should 
like  to  insert  this  address  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

How   Should    We    Allocate    Our   Resources? 
(By  Congressman  Thom.^s  B.  Curtis,  before 
the  great  issues  course  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege.  Hanover,   N.H  ,   Monday,    October    10. 
I960) 

The  first  title  assigned  to  me  for  this  lec- 
ture was,  "Are  We  Spending  Enough?"  The 
title  Is  now,  "How  Should  We  Allocate  Our 
Resources?" 

The  Intriguing  thing  to  me  about  both 
titles  is  the  interpretation  of  the  pronoun 
•  we  "  Just  who  is  "we"?  Is  we,  our  society 
composed  of  a  private  sector  and  a  govern- 
mental sector  trifurcated  into  Federal,  State. 
and  local  governments?  Or  does  "we"  mean 
our  society  of>erating  only  through  the  Fed- 
eral Government? 

This   is   a   pertinent   question   to   pose    be- 
cause   the    concern    about    are    we    spending 
enough,    how    should    we    allocate    our    re- 
sources, what  is  our   national   purpose,  has 
been  interjected  Into  public  debate  quite  re- 
cently   by    an    interesting    and    stimulating 
group    of   political    philosophers.      I   refer   to 
them    as   the    modern-day   Federalists.      One 
of  their  members,  Senator  Clark,  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  has    been    kind    enough    to    accept 
that  term  as  fairly  descriptive.     Most  of  the 
group  still   cling   to  the   nondescriptive  and. 
indeed,  deceptive   term  "liberal"    to  describe 
their    political    philosophy.      Prof.    Kenneth 
Galbraith    of    Harvard,    one    of    this    group, 
sparked  some  of  this  national  debate  by  his 
well-written    and    stimulating     book,     "Our 
Affluent  Society."     Prof.  Arthur  Schlesinger, 
also  of  Harvard,  who  will  address  this  senior 
class  on  November  21   and  22  on  a  title  no 
longer.   "Are  We  Spending  Too  Little?"  but 
•'Consumer  Sovereignty  or  National  Power," 
which  is  a  more  subtle  way  of  begging  the 
same  question.  Is  another  one  of  the  group. 

Essentially  this  group  of  political  philoso- 
phers, composed  of  some  straightforward  pol- 
iticians who  have  been  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  U.S.  Senate,  col- 
lege and  university  professors,  newspaper 
columnists,  political  cartoonists,  television 
and  radio  commentators,  news  reporters,  edi- 
torial writers,  labor  leaders,  and  others  from 
all  walks  of  life  can  be  identified  as  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  Many  peo- 
ple in  political  life  today  and  many  ob- 
servers of  the  political  scene  have  di-smissed 
this  group  as  merely  "eggheads."  They  may 
be  "eggheads"  and  they  are  proud  to  as- 
sume this  title,  and  I  would  be  also  if  I  were 
they,  but  they  cannot  be  dismissed  as  in- 
consequential. Nor  can  their  arguments  be 
easily  disposed  of.  Twice  in  the  past  two 
elections  they  have  been  able  to  nominate 
and  run  their  own  candidate  for  President  of 
the  United  States  on  the  strongest  of  the  two 
national  parties,  the  Democratic  Party  ticket. 
In  1960.  though  they  were  unsuccessful  In 
obtaining  the  nomination  of  the  man  they 
wanted,  they  seem  to  have  surrounded  the 
successful  candidate  for  the  nomination  as 
his  duly  appointed  official  advisers.    Further- 


more,  they   were    successful    in   writing    the 
platform    for   the    Democratic   Party   at   Los 

Angeles. 

The  power  of  this  group  of  political   phi- 
losophers la  best  understood  when  we  real- 
ize that  the  Committee  on  Political  Educft- 
tlon  of  the  AFL-CIO,  formerly  entitled  and 
more  descriptively  titled,  the  PAC  or  Politi- 
cal Action  Committee,  is  in  reality  the  strong 
political    right    arm    of    the    ADA.      Walter 
Reuther,  the  chairman  of  COPE,  is   a  mem- 
ber   of     the    executive    board    of    the    AIX^, 
This    Is    not   mere   speculation.      Consider 
the    innovation    of    the    voting    guides    now 
issued  by  a  variety  of  organizations  for  polit- 
ical action  from  all  .segments  In  our  socletly 
reflecting   a   wide    range    of   political   philos- 
ophies.    The  latest  voting  guide  I  have  see)n 
IS  by  the  ACA.  Americans  for  Constitutlontil 
Action.     It  is  worth  reading  the  ACA's  expo- 
sition of  how  they  determined  the  votes  th^y 
thought  were  the  key  votes  in  the  past  Con- 
gress   to    express    their    political    philosophy. 
This    interesting    new    technique    of    voting 
guides   was   Initiated   by   the   ADA   and   tlie 
COPE   I  then  the  PAC)    10  years  ago.     It  is  a 
technique    developed    to    pinpoint    the    sup- 
porters and  opponents  of  a  political  philos- 
ophy   in   the    House   and   the   Senate   by   e|c- 
tracting    from   the   recorded   votes  cast  ea«h 
session   of   the   Congress,   the   votes  on  whjit 
are  determined  to  be  the  key  issues  by  tbe 
group  putting  out  the  voters'  guide. 

The  House  and  the  Senate  each  average 
about  100  recorded  votes  each  session.  Actu- 
ally, it  has  been  somewhat  less  than  a  hun- 
dred for  the  past  10  years  in  the  House  but, 
for  the  sake  of  discussion,  100  Is  an  eaey 
figure  to  deal  with.  The  ADA  and  COPE  vot- 
ing guides  use  about  10  votes  each  sessl<)n 
;vs  the  key  votes  on  which  to  grade  the 
Congressmen. 

A  great  deal  can  be  learned  about  the  pl^l- 
losophy  of  any  group  putting  out  a  voting 
guide  over  a  period  of  time  by  checking  over 
which  10  i.ssues  out  of  a  hundred  votes  ite- 
corded  the  group  selected  as  key  Issues  The 
ADA  and  COPE'S  voting  guide  follow  an  iden- 
tical pattern  and,  indeed,  to  a  large  degtee 
are  duplicates  Furthermore.  COPE,  though 
professedly  a  labor  tiiiion  committee,  dijes 
not  concentrate  on  is.sues  which  are  pecfu- 
llarly  important  to  the  problem  of  labor 
management.  The  COPE's  concern  with 
issues  is  as  broad  as  the  ADA'S,  and  tliat 
breadth  equals  that  of  any  national  political 
party.  In  fact.  It  contains  a  breadth  that 
both  political  parties  could  emulate. 

I  have  here  the  voting  guidos  put  out  by 
the  AD.^,  beginning  with  the  voting  records 
in  the  1950  congressional  session  of  the  81st 
Congress.  I  belio^•e  a  study  of  the  edltlrig 
proce.'^s  of  the  AD.A  In  selecting  the  10  votes 
of  the  100  cast  each  session  reveals  that 
this  group  of  political  philosophers  are  for 
anything  strengthening  the  executive  bralich 
of  the  Federal  Government  at  the  expense 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Qt>v- 
ernment.  at  the  expense  of  the  State!  or 
local  governments,  and  at  the  expense  of  ihe 
private  seccor  of  our  economy  and.  o«n- 
versely.  they  are  against  anything  that  wsiik- 
ens  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Q^v- 
ernment  by  Increasing  the  power  of  the 
Federal  legislative  branch,  the  State,  rind 
local  governments,  and  the  private  enter- 
prise system.  | 

This  philosophy  seems  t<:i  bp  their  Own 
basic  guideline,  and  civil  rights,  social  pji)b- 
lems,  defense  effort,  or  emergencies  art  of 
concern  only  to  the  extent  that  any  of  trt^se. 
properly  handled,  can  reach  for  the  objecijive 
of  a  stronger  Federal  Government  with  the 
added  strength  vested  In  the  exectti  ive 
br.'inch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

It  was  necessary  to  take  the  tlmg  to 
express  this  thesis  because  the  national  be- 
bate  upon  which  we  are  presently  embajjied 
on  the  subjects,  "Are  We  Spending  Enough, 
How  Should  We  Allocate  Our  Resources. 
Consumer   Sovereignty   or   National   Poi^n"," 


plus  a  few  other  subtle  ways  of  stating  the 
issue  by  begging  the  question,  has  been  the 
result  of  the  promotion  of  this  newly  emerg- 
ing Federalist  political  party. 

It  Is  a  debate  that  can  be  very  beneficial 
to  our  Nation,  and  I  am  happy  to  engage  In 
It.     But  it  cannot  be  successfully  conducted 
In    the    manner    It    Is    presently    being    pre- 
sented.    The  basic  Issues  In  the  debate  must 
be    honestly    presented    and    argued.     Tliey 
cannot    be    begged      What    are    the    Issues'' 
The  first  Issue,   hidden   In   the  semantics  of 
the  titles  I  have  referred  to.  Is  do  we  nave 
a    national    purpose?     I    believe    we    do,    al- 
though   It    Is    quite    Inarticulate.     In    other 
words,    we   have   no   one    In   our    society,    no 
group  In  our  society  who  can  articulate  with 
sureness  what  our  national  purpose  may  be. 
The  Federalists  seize  upon  the  inarticulate 
nature  of  any  society's  purpose  to  create  the 
impression  that  Inarticulateness  Is  synony- 
mous   with    nonexistence.     If    they    wish    to 
argue  that  there  Is  no  national  purp<»e  be- 
cause It  has  not  been  articulated  and  agreed 
upon,  then  we  have  a  fair  area  for  debate 
and  we  must  pause  at  that  point  to  resolve 
that  Issue  before  we  take  the  next  step.    And 
even  as  we  debate  this  point  I  believe  a  fair 
point  to  be  considered  Is  whether  a  national 
purpose  Is  such  a  thing  that  we  would  wish 
to  express  through  our  political  government. 
I  must  point  out  that  a  discussion  of  whether 
our  society  or  any  society  has  a  national,  or 
any.  purpose  requires  the  marshaling  of  the 
greatest  amount  of  knowledge  and  wisdom 
we  possess  and  certainly  must   relate  to  the 
organized    religions    In    the    society.     I    also 
think  that  it  Is  entirely  possible  that  we  can 
come  away  from  such  a  discussion  with  b<^>th 
the  conviction  and  the  persuasion   that  we 
just  don't  know  enough  or  have  enough  wis- 
dom upon  which  to  make  a  rational  decision 
Indeed,  having  thought  about  this  matter 
deeply   and   having  discussed   it  often   with 
other  people.  I  have  concluded  that  our  na- 
tional   purpose    must    remain,    what    Indeed 
my    analysis    of    what    it    has    been   shows   It 
still  to  be.     Our  purpose  Is  to  move   "orward 
into    the   realm   of    the    unknown    with    the 
greatest    sustainable    rate    of    speed      This 
purpose  is  succinctly  set  forth  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  as  an  admonition:   "You  will  under- 
stand the  truth,  and  the  truth  will  set  you 
free." 

I  believe  upon  this  base  rests  our  searcli 
for  Justice  and  better  human  welfare  be- 
cause a  society,  to  move  forward  rapidly  and 
at  a  rate  which  Is  sustainable,  must  en- 
gender and  tap  the  maximum  amount  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom  within  the  society. 
The  maxlmiun  amount  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom  a  society  possesses  depends  upon 
the  maximum  number  of  people  within  the 
society  developing  their  personal  knowledge 
and  wisdom  to  the  maximum  Then  the 
maximum  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  tapped 
depends  upon  setting  up  the  best  procedures 
for  gathering  together  the  knowledge  and 
wisdom  and  the  best  tapping  procedures. 

Pursuit  of  happiness  of  the  maximum 
number  in  a  society  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  a  national  purpose.  I  would  observe 
that  this  does  not  conflict  to  any  large  de- 
gree with  the  puri>ose  I  have  outlined, 
though  It  certainly  stems  from  a  basically 
diCferent  philosophic  concept.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  those  who  would  disagree  with 
what  I  have  regarded  as  the  fundamental 
base.  If  they  select  pursuit  of  happiness  or 
something  similar  as  their  guidelines  for  a 
society's  goal. 

We  are  getting  closer  to  the  meat  of  the 
debate.  I  have  always  regarded  political 
government  of  and  by  as  many  people  within 
a  society  as  reasonable  with  plenty  of  room 
for  fair  discussion  of  what  Is  within  the 
realms  of  reason,  such  as  what  is  the  en- 
trance age  to  be.  21  or  18,  as  preferable  to 
government  by  aristocracy.  Certainly  it  Is 
preferable  to  an  aristocracy  based  upon  in- 
heritance, but  I  believe  It  Is  also  preferable 
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to  one  based  upon  brains  In  theory,  per- 
haps, an  aristocracy  Is  best  by  the  very 
derivative  definition  of  the  word  The  ques- 
tion upon  which  this  theory  founders  Is  how 
IS  a  society  to  determine  what  is  the  arlstos — 
the  best?  Is  a  given  arlstos  In  a  F>osition  to 
select  those  who  should  make  up  Its  num- 
ber as  death  takes  Its  toU?  Has  any  small 
group  of  men,  however  knowledgeable  and 
wise,  by  human  st.indards.  enough  knowl- 
edge or  wisdom  to  make  this  selection? 
What  are  brains?  Brains  merely  Indicate 
capacity  to  obtain  knowledge  and  wisdom. 
To  get  the  desired  resultant  of  brains, 
knowledge,  and  wisdom,  the  f. actor  of  appli- 
cation must  be  interjected.  Also,  the  won- 
derful factor  of  chance  which  determines  so 
much  the  experiences  we  may  or  may  not 
have  up>on  which  to  exercise  our  brains. 
Surely  no  one  believes  that  any  society  has 
yet  reached  a  point  where  any  group  can 
know  these  things  sufficiently  to  make  an 
Intelligent  decision  of  who  is  wise  even  if 
we  could   tell  who  is  knowledgeable. 

The  point  I  am  leading  up  to  Is  this. 
Wlien  we  reach  a  place  in  the  physical  sci- 
ences where  we  recognize  we.  as  a  society. 
are  Ignorant,  we  utilize  the  scientific  method 
develop>ed  during  the  Renaissance  to  move 
ahead.  I  refer  to  the  laboratory  method 
based  upon  trial  and  error.  I  believe  the 
replacement  of  governments  of  and  by  the 
people  In  the  stead  of  the  monarchies  and 
the  oligarchies  that  existed  since  time  imme- 
morial was  a  change  similar  to  the  replace- 
ment of  the  laboratory  methods  in  our  physi- 
cal sciences  In  the  stead  of  the  system  of 
scholasticism  Identified  with  the  Middle 
Ages — the  reference  to  human  auLhontles 
for  decision.  In  other  words.  In  political 
science  we  established  a  laboratory  method 
for  selecting  our  political  governors  in  lieu 
of  selection  by  birth  or  by  a  choice  of  the 
few  The  tragedy  Is  that  we  have  not  con- 
tinued to  develop  the  laboratory  system  with 
the  care  that  our  physical  scientists  de- 
veloped their  laboratory  system  with  im- 
proved scientific  techniques. 

Some  time  ago  we  got  off  the  track  when. 
In  this  Nation,  we  began  to  think  of  democ- 
racy primarily  in  t.erms  of  government  for 
the  people,  and  less  in  terms  of  government 
of  and  by  the  people.  Dictators  and  oli- 
garchies at  any  given  time,  I  am  certain 
history  shows,  can  do  a  better  and  more 
efficient  Job  for  the  people,  if  ■we  look  upon 
the  term  "the  people"  as  limited  to  the  par- 
ticular generation  that  presently  holds  the 
trusteeship  of  the  franchise  Or.  at  least, 
dictatorships  or  oligarchies  can  bett.er  per- 
sviade  the  enfranchised  group  of  the  fleeting 
generation  then  on  the  stage  that  they  can 
do  more  for  them  than  pursuing  the  labora- 
tory system  which  contains  so  many  errors 
and  so  many  futile  trials. 

A  representative  system  of  government  Is 
a  set  of  procedures  which  enable  the  lab- 
oratory system  of  government  by  the  people 
to  operate  with  some  efficiency.  A  great  deal 
needs  to  be  done  to  perfect  the  laboratory 
itself  and  Its  techniques.  Let  me  illustrate 
by  a  generalization  I  have  made  many  times 
about  the  Congress  of  the  United  St.ites. 
I  have  said  that  it.  In  essence,  is  no  more 
than  a  set  of  procedures  which  enables  our 
society  to  gather  together  what  knowledge 
and  wisdom  exists  In  our  society,  to  apply  it 
to  the  problems  that  face  our  society.  I 
have  been  a  constant  critic  of  congressional 
procedures  which  have  not  improved  with 
Improved  knowledge  of  doing  things  and  the 
failure  to  follow  the  basically  good  pro- 
cedures that  we  inherited  and  that  are  still 
valuable.  Yet.  these  points  I  have  been 
making  over  the  p.ast  10  years  on  procedure 
fall  on  deaf  ears,  both  among  my  colleagues 
In  the  Congress,  the  media  which  report  to 
the  people  what  goes  on  In  the  Congress,  the 
people  themselves,  and.  what  Is  worst  of  all. 
the  aristocracy  of  brains  or  eggheads,  if  you 
please,  who  have  been  gifted  with  the  abilities 


tc  understand  the.se  things  if  they  would 
apply  themselves  to  the  Job  of  trying  to  un- 
derstand them 

Here  is  a  basic  difference  between  the  Fed- 
eralists of  today  and  myself.  Their  pro- 
prams  are  such  that  they  would  abandon,  not 
strengthen,  the  congressional  procedure  for 
gathering  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  the 
congressional  procedure  of  open  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  Senate,  hammer- 
ing out  the  differences  of  opinion  that  arise 
In  evaluating  evidence  that  has  been  adduced 
They  would  supplant  it  with  executive  study 
groups  and  with  propaganda  techniques  de- 
signed to  sell  the  people  on  the  truth  of  the 
decisions  these  groups  make  behind  closed 
doors.  From  the  Federalists  stem  much  of 
the  denigration  of  Congressmen  and  of  the 
Institution  of  the  Congress  we  read  and  hear 
through  the  media.  From  this  attack  comes 
the  undermining  of  the  public  attitude  to- 
ward our  form  of  representative  government 
and  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  many  of  our 
people    to    abandon    this    noble    experiment. 

I  am  moving  closer  to  the  theme  of  this 
discussion.  I  have  referred  to  government 
of  and  by  the  people  as  a  laboratory  tech- 
nique for  testing  political  Ideas — testing  in- 
dividual politicians.  In  essence.  Is  testing 
political  ideas,  shoddy  as  some  of  the  ideas 
are.  Moving  public  debate  from  Issues  to 
personalities  Is  one  of  the  most  effective 
ways  of  downgrading  the  political  process 
of  elections  by  the  people. 

I  now  want  to  discuss  the  private  enter- 
prise system  which  forms  the  base  in  our 
society  for  meeting  economic  problems  and 
developing  new  economic  Ideas 

In  essence.  I  believe  the  private  enterpri.'^e 
system  is  a  sy.^tem  of  the  scientific  method 
of  laboratory  trial  and  error  to  test  out  eco- 
nomic ideas.  It  replaced  the  scholastic  sys- 
tems in  the  science  of  economics  which  once 
dominated  all  societies  and  still  dominate 
most.  Economic  decisions  in  the.se  societies 
were  being  made  by  oliearchles  rigidly  select- 
ed and  very  limited  In  number  Many  of 
these  economic  oliearchies  were  tied  to  the 
political  governments  which,  in  turn,  were 
narrow  oligarchies.  In  many  instances  the 
two  oligarchies,  political  and  economic,  were 
composed  of  the  same  people.  We  have  seen 
in  modern  times  the  interesting  develop- 
ments where  the  economic  oligarchy  has 
taken  over  the  political  government  to  estab- 
lish what  we  refer  to  as  a  totalitarian  state 
and  political  oligarchies  hsve  taken  over 
economic  operations,  usually  ollearchles.  to 
establish  a  totalitarian  state.  Tlie  product 
Is  the  same.  One  ■we  have  called  FasclFt  or 
Nazi;  the  other  we  have  referred  to  as  Com- 
munist. 

Part  of  the  freedom  of  the  economic  lab- 
oratory system  stems  from  its  separation 
from  the  political  government.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  those  who  seem  to  argue 
that  If  the  political  government  is  govern- 
ment of  and  by  the  people,  then  economic 
decisions  can  be  tested  in  the  laboratory  set 
up  to  test  political  ideas.  I  used  the  term 
"seem"  to  argue,  because  I  don't  believe  those 
who  argtie  for  democratic  socialism,  which 
this  described,  ha\e  really  thought  through 
what  they  are  advocating. 

I  submit  that  the  political  government 
has  a  vast  area  of  its  own  to  deal  with  and 
that  a  laboratory  set  up  to  test  Ideas  in  the 
field  of  political  science  Is  not  well  suited 
to  test  Ideas  in  the  field  of  economic  science. 
Nonetheless.  I  believe  p>olltlcal  government 
has  a  very  definite  concern  about  what  Is 
being  done  In  the  field  of  economics.  Indeed 
In  all  fields  of  human  endeavor.  If  the  pop- 
ulation does  not  have  economic  well-being 
or  Is  not  moving  ahead  In  other  areas  of 
human  welfare,  the  movement  toward  the 
goal  of  maximum  knowledge  and  wisdom  is 
considerably  hampered. 

Basically,  however.  I  believe  the  political 
government  best  serves  the  purpose  of  eco- 


nomic advancement   by  preserving   the   lab- 
oratory system  for  testing  economic  ideas. 

I  have  one  other  syllogism  to  advance,  and 
then  I  can  sturt  getting  down  to  specifics 
I  recognize  that  the  scientific  method  of 
testing  ideas  by  trial  and  error  in  the  lab- 
oratory requires  Intelligent  observation,  of 
both  the  factors  surrounding  the  experiment 
and  the  results  of  the  experiment  The  best 
scientists  in  the  physical  science  fields  where 
laboratory  control  is  so  much  easier  than 
in  the  social  sciences  still  do  plenty  of  argu- 
ing about  the  experiments  themselves  and 
what  indeed  were  the  results,  but  In  the 
process  of  these  disputes,  which  sometimes 
reach  emotional  peaks.  I  have  never  heard 
anyone  suggest  abandoning  the  laboratory 
method  as  the  best  way  f.^r  achieving  re- 
sults over  the  long  haul.  Many  times  a  new 
physical  scientific  theory  has  been  laughed 
Into  the  wastebasket  by  the  "experts"  only 
to  have  it  pulled  out,  sometimes  many  ye.irs 
later,  to  be  retested  and  then  found  to  be 
right. 

Yet  I  find  people  constantly  talking  In 
a  ^'ay  which  would  eliminate  tlie  laboratory 
system  In  the  fields  cf  political  science.  In- 
adequately as  It  has  been  developed,  because 
It  is  either  slow  or  they  feel  they  know  the 
answers  to  progress  In  political  science  yith- 
out  testing  them  out  The  same  Is  true,  if 
not  more  true,  of  attempts  to  eliminate  the 
laboratory  system  In  the  field  of  economics. 

I  am  now  prepared  to  dlscu.ss  the  ques- 
tion. "How  Should  We  Allocate  Our  Re- 
sources?" We  should  rely  primarily  on  the 
laboratory  systems  to  allocate  our  resources 
We  should  never  undertake  to  allocate  our 
resources  through  a  system.  ■»hli.h  destroys 
or  deters  improvement  of  the  laboratory  sys- 
tem ■we  ha\e  set  up  to  test  po.nical  ideas 
or  the  laboratory  systcn.  ■»  e  have  set  vip  to 
test   economic  Ideas 

The  title  of  Dr  Schlcsmger's  paper  "Con- 
stimer  Sovereignty  or  National  Power."  stig- 
gests  that  the  free  marketplace  as  a  tester  of 
economic  ideas  Is  in  conflict  with  national 
power.  I  fundamentally  disaeree  The  free 
marketplace  does  rcrch  its  decisions  based 
upon  the  collectl-  e  judgment  of  the  con- 
sumers of  the  society.  It  must  be  observed 
that  consumer  j-'dgment  taps  pretty  well  the 
kno^wledee  and  -  Isdom  existing  within  the 
entire  people  of  the  society  Where  the 
process  bops  down  is  in  the  area  of  limlta- 
tlniis  of  freed^im  in  the  marketplace  This 
freedom  is  reflected  in  the  extent  that  ci')m- 
petltion  exists  between  materials,  products, 
services,  and  economic  ideas 

I  suggest  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  argu- 
ment for  people  who  believe  in  the  free 
mjirketplace  theory  of  economics  over  how 
the  marketplace  can  be  made  a  better 
laboratory  The  Federalists  are  constantly 
attacklne  various  aspects  of  the  m.arketplace 
on  the  eT<iur,dK  that  It  1.'-  not  free  and,  there- 
fore does  not  tap  as  effectively  as  It  might 
the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  our  people. 
However,  let  tliese  Federalists  come  out  into 
the  open — are  these  attacks  made  on  the 
basis  that  the  free  market  theory  Is  unsound 
and  the  system  should  be  abandoned,  or  are 
they  maki!,e  these  attacks  constructively  so 
that  the  free  marketplace  may  be  perfected? 

I  have  many  times  made  the  p<ilnt  that 
there  are  two  cornerstones  to  preserving  a 
free  marketplace 

1  Strong  and  adequately  enforced  anti- 
trust laws 

2.  Strong  but  democratically  run  labor 
unions 

Here  is  an  area  where  much  public  debate 
can  center.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  the  Fed- 
eralists have  consistently  opposed  legislation 
designed  both  to  Improve  competition  and 
to  strengthen  the  democratic  precepts  in 
labor  organizations. 

Taking  the  free  marketplace  theory,  as  I 
have  defined  it.  I  think  it  becomes  obvious 
that  national  p>ower.  far  from  being  In  con- 
flict with  a  reliance  on  the  free  market r'.oc^. 
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is  dependent  upon  the  existence  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  free  marketplace  for  its  strengtb. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  a  society  is  faced 
with  a  serious  problem  when  its  very  exist- 
ence  Is   subject   to  an   attack,   militarily  or 
subversive,   from    the   outside      Any   society 
seeking  to  preserve  its  own  system  must  be 
able    to    defend    itself    from    outside    attack. 
Providing  for  the  national  defense  is  a  power 
granted   in   our   society    to   the   Federal    po- 
litical Government.     This  is  a  wise  decision. 
The  military  defense  of  any  society,  however, 
is     based     ultimately     upon     its     economic 
strength.     This   proves   to   be   true   through- 
out   history,    and    it    is    even    more    true    to- 
day.   The  issue  then  comes  back  to  the  point 
I   have   sought   to   establish.     Over   the    long 
haul   the   greatest  economic  strent;th   comes 
from  maintaining  the  laboratory  system  for 
testing  economic  ideas. 

Do  the  Federalists  challenge  this  basic 
thesis?  If  they  do,  we  must  go  back  to  de- 
bate this  matter  out.  If  they  do  not,  how- 
ever, then  they  agree  that  any  decision  of 
the  political  government  to  allocat«  more 
resources  to  the  military  defense  of  our 
country  must  be  done  with  a  regard  for  not 
damaging  the  basic  economic  structure  of 
our  society. 

This   does  not   mean    that   for   temporary 
periods   of    emergency    the    political    govern- 
ment may  not  step  in  to  alter  the  allocations. 
Our  society  is  set  up  on  a  basis  so  that  the 
procedure  can  be  followed.     Both  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  laboratory  systems  provide 
this    kind   of    flexibility.      Indeed,    in    all    of 
our  wars,  particularly  World  War  II,  the  po- 
litical government  has  stepped  in  to  allocate 
resources.     At  the  same  time,  however,  these 
decisions  made  by  the  political  government 
were  wisely  made  in  consultation  with  those 
in    the   economic    field.     By  this   process  we 
make   the  goals  for  national  defense  as  con- 
sistent    as     possible     with     preserving     the 
private    enterprise    system    throughout    the 
war   emergency.      Indeed.   In   many   respects, 
we    have    found    that    moving    toward    both 
goals   can   reinforce   movement   toward   each 
one.     There    is    no  reason   that    the   political 
government    may    not    or    should    not    be    a 
•consunier"   in  the  marketplace  to   contrib- 
ute its  knowledge  and  judgment  of  resource 
allocation    to    the    laboratory    process    going 
on.      It    is    only    when    the    political    govern- 
ment becomes  such  a  large  purchaser  that  it 
dictates   the   market  decision,  a  question   of 
the  existence  of  the  free  marketplace  comes 
into    being.       However,    a    similar    question 
arises    whenever    any    organized   segment    of 
•  )ur   society    dominates   some    aspect   of    the 
marketplace  process.     These  questions  cause 
constant  concern  to  those  who  are  seeking  to 
preserve    the    free    market    laboratory    and 
underlie  much  of  the  study   and  discussion 
that  goes  on  in  the  field  of  antitrust  legis- 
lation.    I  think  it  Is  interesting  to  note  how 
both     the    fields    of    political     science    and 
economics  are  represented   in  the  Antitrust 
Division    of    the    Department    of    Justice — 
there  are  top  lawyers  and  top  economists  in 
this   Division. 

In  di.scussmg  m  this  general  language  na- 
tional military  defense  in  our  laboratory 
society.  I  have  been  touching  upon  some  of 
the  most  interesting  stibjects  debated  in  the 
Congress  the  past  10  years.  Let  me  mention 
a  few:  The  draft  law.  the  Military  Unifica- 
tion Act,  the  Small  Business  Act,  the  rene- 
gotiations law.  the  McCormack-Curtia 
amendment  to  the  Military  Unification  Act, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  the  Outer  Space 
Agency  Act,  the  issue  o-,  er  p.itents  developed 
with  Federal  funds,  the  Lssue  of  the  military 
in  business,  the  question  of  negotiated  con- 
tract versus  advertised  bidding  in  military 
contracting,  the  establishment  of  the  GSA. 
the  Federal  tax  law  relating  to  depreciation 
schedules  for  capital  goods,  the  Federal  tax 
laws  relating  to  expenditures  for  research 
and  development. 

Defense  and  other  alleged  emergencies  have 
been  used  by  the  Federalist  spokesmen  as  a 


vehicle    to    move    the    Federal    Government 
further  into  the  field  of  economics.    However. 
even  when  the  emergency  argument  falls  by 
the    wayside.    It    is    strange    to    hear    these 
advocates  continuing  to  argue  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  nonetheless,  should  oper- 
ate in  the  new  area.    I  can  only  believe  tbjat 
the  Federalist   position   is  really  that  betUer 
decisions    can    be    made    through    politically 
controlled    personnel    -.ystems    rather    than 
through  personnel  systems  operating  outsllde 
the  Government.     I  believe  Jiist  the  reverse. 
A  specific  reason  I  believe  tnat  in  mattars 
relating  to  economics  we  do  a  better  job- [in 
the  private  sector  of  our  society  than  we  do 
in    the    governmentrd   sector    rests   In    ba^c 
diflerenccs  in  the  personnel  systems.     Under 
the     private     enterprise     system,     econoiftlc 
wi-sdom    brings   economic  rewards   and   et|o- 
n.-mic       mistakes      bring      economic       pa  n. 
Therefore,    business    Is    stimulated   to   m>ke 
correct  decisions,   to  avoid  mistakes  and  to 
correct  them  when  they  occur.     A  busiU(?ss 
which    overbuys   suffers    just    as    a    busidJss 
which    underbuys   suffers.     If   the   econofilc 
errors  of   a   business  are   too  glaring   or  jl  oo 
cumulative,    the    business    dies    and    dia(  p- 
pcars  from  the  economic  scene  and  its  pliice 
IS    taken    by   a   btistness    which    has    ha<l    a 
better    economic    batting    average.     In    ilhe 
political  bureaucracy,  however,  there  are  not 
the.se   automatic   checks  on   the  commission 
and    rectification    of    economic    errors    nor, 
indeed,  arc  there  the  economic  rewards  jfor 
exercising  economic  wisdom.     The  systenfil  of 
governmental  employment  is  a  very  Inatie- 
qtiate    system    of    built-in    conditioned    te- 
flexes    to    simulate    pleasure    for    good    deci- 
sions   and    to    simulate    pain    for    mistakes. 
There  is   very  little  synthetic  substitute  to 
encourage    the    admission   of    mistakes   and 
the  correction  of  them.     Indeed,  there  is  jac- 
tually   an  encouragement   to  hide  and   btiry 
mistakes.     The    only    check    or    condltiafted 
reflex  to  warn  a  government  bureau  agaijnst 
buying   too  much   is  the  Federal   budgetjary 
process.     This  is.  at  best,  a  cumbersome  tnd 
most  inadequate  system.     Further,  the  per- 
sonnel  system   of    the   political    governijtent 
has    built    in    It    a    very    definite    handicap 
which    by   its  very   nature   keeps  It   lesd  I  ef- 
ficient than  the  better  personnel  systenii  in 
the   private  sector.     This   built-in   handicap 
is  a  necessary  feature  that,  through  it  Jfnay 
be  made  less  a  handicap,  can  never  be  replly 
eliminated.     I  refer  to  the  provisions  wljich 
keep  our  civil  service  from  becoming  a  tpo- 
litical  spoils  system.     In  protecting  against 
persons  being  hired,  promoted,  and  flredj  on 
the  basis  of  political  considerations,  we  have 
established    rather   rigid    rules   which   ijiake 
it  quite  difficult  to  fire  incompetent  pe<^ple, 
difficult  not  to  advance  incompetent  petlple, 
and  equally  difficult  to  advance  rapidly  tiin- 
usually  competent  people. 

One  of  the  great  things  about  competition 
in  the  private  marketplace  Is  that  it  can 
be,  and  frequently  Is,  a  competition  between 
two  different  theories  of  personnel  organiza- 
tion. In  the  process  of  this  competition, 
new  and  better  ideas  for  personnel  organi- 
zation are  developed  and  adopted  by  oakers. 
There  Is  no  such  competition  existing  iUi  the 
governmental  bureaucracy,  and  attempts  to 
create  it  artificially  have  met  with  Very 
limited  sticcess.  Competition  between;  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  is  not  the  kind 
of  competition  except  in  a  few  select  $pots 
which  will  produce  these  elements  of  hefilthy 
growth.  i 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  I  believ^  we 
best  allocate  our  resources  in  the  longj  run 
through  the  operation  of  the  free  market- 
place, through  the  competition  that  CKlsts 
between  men  and  groups  of  men  tvith 
different  ideas  of  how  to  do  things  eco- 
nomically. 

I  believe  that  the  tremendous  advAjnce- 
ments  made  by  our  society  In  its  history 
can  be  traced  back  to  our  building  up  and 
utilizing  the  free  marketplace  as  the  best 
method   for   testing  economic   ideas,   jujit  as 


I  believe  our  political  advancement  came 
from  the  same  source  I  reiterate,  however, 
that  it  is  my  belief  we  have  become  stagnant 
politically,  particularly  at  the  Federal  level, 
and  that  we  have  been  going  backward 
instead  of  forward  in  this  area  for  several 
decades. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  Incorporate 
Into  this  discvisslon  a  paper  which  I  gave 
last  Tuesday  before  the  Governmental  Re- 
search Association.  The  title  of  this  ad- 
dress is.  "Should  Local  Governments  Look 
to  Washington  for  Help?"  I  believe  you 
will  see  m  this  paper  the  same  I  heme  I  have 
been  trying  to  develop  here.  It  presents  the 
debate  from  a  different  angle  with  reference 
to  some  specific  issues  of  the  day.  It  re- 
lates to  our  laboratory  system  to  test  polit- 
ical Ideas.  It  raises  the  question  of  what 
has  happened  to  Justice  Brandeis'  thesis  to 
which  I  subscribe  so  basically,  that  the  48 
States  are  48  laboratories  (now  50)  to  test 
political  Ideas?  What  do  the  Federalists  of 
today  have  to  say  about  the  Brandeis  theory. 
in  view  of  their  attempt  to  downgrade  State 
and  local  governments  and  to  concentrate 
more  power  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Go\ernment? 


Should  State  and  Local  Governments  Look 

TO  Washington  for  Help? 
(By  Hon  Thomas  B.  Curtis  (Republican. 
South  St,  Louis.  St.  Louis  County  i .  Mis- 
souri Second  District,  at  the  Annual  Con- 
ference Of  the  Governmental  Research  As- 
sociation. Tiara  Room,  Park  Plaza  Hotel. 
October  4,  1960) 

I  always  enjoy  having  a  title  for  a  speech 
picked  for  me,  particularly  when  the  title 
contains  good  negative  and  affirmative  preg- 
nants.  In  the  process  of  picking  out  the 
overtones  hidden  in  the  semantics  one  some- 
times can  develop  a  much  clearer  presenta- 
tion of  the  real  issues  involved  The  title  I 
have  "Should  State  and  Local  Governments 
Look  to  Washington  for  Help?"  Is  a  beauty. 
It  contains  just  about  all  the  overtones  a 
speaker  could  ask  for. 

First,    I   believe    almost   everyone   believes 
that  State  and  local  governments  should  look 
to   themselves  before   looking  anywhere  else 
for  help.    So  one  of  the  Issues  hidden  in  the 
title  is  whether  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments   have   done    everything    they    can    for 
themselves  and   therefore   are  appropriately 
In  a  position  to  look  to  Washington  for  help. 
Second.  I  think  almost  everyone  believes 
that   there   are   many  areas   which   by   their 
nature   may    be   essentially    State   or   essen- 
tially local  and  yet  require  coordination  or. 
direct  action  on  the  part  of  each  other  and 
on    the    part    of    the    Federal    Government. 
There    is    considerable    room    for    dlscu.=;slon 
and  debate  concerning  the  balance  between 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governmental  action, 
and.  may  I  add.  action  by  private  enterprise, 
in  these  areas.     The  essential  point  to  drive 
home,  however.  Is  that  It  Is  not  a  question 
of  black  and  white.     I  know  of  no  one  who 
wants  to  abolish  the  Federal  Government  on 
the  theory  that  it  has  no  place  to  play  In 
the  complex  of  our  society      On   the  other 
hand,  if  there  are  people  who  would  abolish 
State  governments  they  are  certainly  In  the 
minority  and  would  not  admit  it  openly  and 
therefore   we   may   assume    for   the    sake  of 
debate  there  are  none.     Certainly  there  are 
none  who  would  abolish  local  governments. 
Therefore,   lest    I   be  caught   In   a   semantic 
trap  by  the  title  of  this  address  if  I  were  to 
answer  its  question  by  saying  "no."  which  is 
my  inclination,  I  have  to  make  it  quite  clear 
that  I  believe  there  are  many  areas  where  the 
Federal    Government    must   and    should    act 
and  If  It  failed  to  act  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments would  be  hard  pressed  to  meet  the 
obligations  I  believe  they  have.     Insistence 
on  the  part  of  local  and  State  governments 
that  the  Federal  Government  meet  Its  obli- 
gations would  not  fit  under  the  term  "look 
to  Washington  for  help."     In  these  instances, 
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they  would   look   to  Washington  for  fulfill- 
ment of  Its  obligations. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  a  large  part 
of  the  discussion  before  us  should  relate 
to  the  pros  and  cons  of  where  Federal,  State. 
and  local  Jurisdictional  boundary  lines 
should  be  drawn  from  the  standpoint  of 
present  eflTiclent  handling  of  our  social  prob- 
lems with  regard  to  future  abilities  to  meet 
these  social  problems.  If  one  of  the  three 
layers  of  government  Is  not  meeting  Its  re- 
sponsibilities based  upon  whatever  is  agreed 
as  the  best  division  of  responsibilities  I  sug- 
gest that  the  question  should  then  direct 
Itself  to  the  layer  of  government  which  Is 
derelict  to  see  what  If  anything  can  be  done 
to  redeem  it. 

I  have  set  forth  the  ground  rules  for  a 
discussion,  now  let  me  see  If  by  applying 
these  ground  rules  to  specific  Issues  I  can 
make  what  I  have  been  trying  to  get  across 
clear. 

Before  doing  this  I  want  to  get  the  whole 
situation  of  local.  State,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  better  perspective.  There  has  been 
so  much  loose  talk  about  public  squalor  vts- 
a-vls  private  opulence,  particularly  by  poli- 
ticians with  economic  background  that  a 
good  look  at  a  few  statistics  Is  necessary.  I 
am  indebted  to  the  excellent  paper  of  one 
of  your  panelists,  Dr  Roger  A.  Freeman,  en- 
titled "Tax  Burden  In  the  1960s  and  the 
Means  of  Financing  It"  for  getting  this  mat- 
ter Into  better  perspective.  Dr  Freeman 
quotes  an  article  In  Harper's  for  July  1960  by 
Peter  F.  Drucker  as  follows:  "This  tremen- 
dous expanlson  of  the  local  governments  has 
gone  more  than  halfway  toward  restoring  the 
pre-New  Deal  balance  between  the  national 
and  local  governments  In  the  domestic  field. 
It  has  made  the  local  governments  at  least 
potentially  the  really  dynamic,  expansionist, 
innovating  organs  In  American  social  policy  " 
I  believe  the  statistics  support  this  st.ate- 
ment.  As  Dr  Freeman  points  out  the  Na- 
tional Government  share  of  all  public  reve- 
nues shrank  from  79  percent  In  1944  to  64 
percent  In  1959.  Two  other  points  from  Dr 
Freeman's  paper  "During  peacetime  St^te 
and  local  government,  with  all  their  much- 
vaunted  disabilities,  managed  to  expand  their 
revenues  at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  the 
National  Government"  "Two-thirds  of  the 
State  legislatures  raised  taxes  in  1955  and 
again  In  1959.  Counties,  school  districts, 
and  other  local  governments  have  been  push- 
ing up  their  taxes,  gradually  and  consist- 
ently year  after  year." 

I  must  try  to  dispose  of  another  miscon- 
ception before  moving  to  the  meat  of  my 
discussion.  The  economic  statistics  com- 
pletely belie  the  allegation  of  public  squalor 
Whatever  Indicator  one  would  wish  to  take 
miles  of  highways,  per  capita,  miles  of  sewer 
lines  per  capita,  per  capita  number  of  homes 
serviced  by  sewage  disposal  plants,  or  miles 
of  streams  no  longer  contaminated,  airport 
facilities  per  capita,  parks  per  capita  or  us- 
age per  park,  hospital  beds  per  capita,  medi- 
cal facilities  of  all  sorts  per  capita,  class- 
rooms per  school  population,  teachers  per 
pupil  capita,  the  record  of  recent  years  in 
all  areas  of  the  public  realm  shows  a  mag- 
nificent growth  rate  Furthermore,  the 
quality  Increase  In  all  of  these  areas  of 
public  domain  Is  equally  remarkable.  There 
has  also  been  a  very  healthy  productivity 
lncrea.se  of  the  worker  In  these  areas  which 
assure  us  In  the  long  run  of  lower  costs 

I  find  that  each  time  I  seek  to  set  the 
record  straight  by  responding  to  the  critics 
of  our  affluent  society  they  Issue  a  barrage 
of  non  sequltur  by  alleging  that  I  and  those 
who  hold  my  views  by  citing  these  figures 
showing  progress  are  "complacent  "  and  that 
we  don't  want  more  progress  In  these  areas 
This  is  completely  false,  of  course.  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  believe  the  United  States  is 
heaven  on  earth,  although  I  will  say  it  Is 
the  only  society  I  know  which  has  emerged 
from  an  economy  of  scarcity  to  an  economy 
of  plenty.     As  a  result  we  do  have  some  en- 


tirely new  problems  and  new  bases  upon 
which  the  solution  to  these  problems  must 
be  found 

I  believe  the  best  way  to  get  increased 
growth  or  progress  in  the  field  of  communi- 
ty facilities  and  education  is  to  examine 
those  communities  which  have  progressed 
to  see  how  they  have  met  their  problems 
and  then  examine  those  areas  which  have 
not  progressed  as  well  and  see  why  they 
have  failed  to  meet  their  problems,  i  recall 
at  the  time  of  the  1958-59  recession  I  was 
asked  to  be  the  Republican  spokesman  to 
address  the  "Jobless  "  who  had  ridden,  not 
marched,  to  Washington.  I  followed  Sena- 
tor J0HN.S0N,  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  who  spoke  In  behalf  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Senator  Johnson  said  he  was 
going  to  Introduce  a  resolution  Immediately 
to  create  a  Joint  committee  which  would  go 
into  the  depressed  areas  of  our  country  to 
see  what  was  wrong.  I  rejoined  that  I 
thought  a  Joint  committee  to  look  Into  the 
nondeprcssed  areas  to  see  what  was  right 
might  be  a  more  fruitful  exercise  in  assist- 
ing the  areas  where  things  were  wrong 

I  might  add  neither  Senator  Johnsons 
resolution  nor  my  suggestion  were  Imple- 
mented because  the  recession  had  already 
ended;  It  was  April  1959  Regrettably,  as 
usual,  the  Congress  with  the  pressure  off  ad- 
dressed Itself  Ui  other  things.  I  still  think 
the  time  to  repair  a  roof  is  when  the  sun 
Is  shining  and  I  regret  that  the  subcommit- 
tee which  has  Jurisdiction  of  unemployment 
insurance,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  did 
not  dig  Into  the  problems  of  present-day 
unemployment.  I.  am  certain  we  will  find 
the  best  solution  to  depressed  areas  prob- 
lems In  Improving  the  Federal.  State  unem- 
ployment Insurance  system  rather  than  the 
direct  approach  which  Is  contained  In  most 
proposals  for  Federal  aid  to  depressed  areas. 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  last  night's  Post-Dispatch  en- 
titled   "Encouraging    Pollution    Control": 

"Missouri  should  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  a  proposal  that  it  adopt  an  Illinois 
statute  permitting  mandamus  proceedings 
to  compel  local  governmental  units  to  issue 
revenue  bonds  for  sewage  treatment  and  dis- 
posal. 

"The  proposal  comes  from  the  general 
counsel  of  the  metropolitan  sewer  district. 
Charles  B.  Kaiser.  Illinois  has  won  national 
and  even  international  recognition  for  its 
accomplishments  in  abating  water  pollution. 
It  led  the  Nation  last  year  in  the  amount  of 
sewage  treatment  work  under  construction. 
Its  antipollution  laws  have  been  adopted  as 
a  model  by  Japan.  What  are  the  legislative 
forces  behind  these  brilliant  results? 

"The  most  telling  force.  Mr.  Kaiser  believes, 
allows  the  State  water  pollution  board  t^ 
apply  to  the  attorney  general  for  action. 
That  official  must  then  file  suit  In  State 
court  to  compel  municipalities  or  other 
local  governments  to  Issue  the  necessary 
revenue  bonds.  Illinois  has  used  this  power 
25  times  in  the  past  10  years.  Its  model 
statutes  also  provide  that  a  governing  body 
can  Issue  revende  bonds  without  an  election 
tinless  15  percent  of  the  voters  raise  an  ob- 
jection. If  objection  Is  raised,  a  simple 
majority  vote  decides. 

"Some  such  force  as  the  Illinois  mandamus 
Idea  Is  probably  going  to  be  required  to  get 
things  going  in  Missouri's  worst  problem 
spots  The  Job  is  estimated  to  cost  more 
than  $9  million  In  St.  Joseph,  $70  million 
in  Kansas  City,  $60  million  to  $80  million 
or  more  in  St.  Louis.  St  Joseph  voters  have 
twice  rejected  a  bond  issue  and  the  U.S  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  been  asked  to  bring 
the  first  suit  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  against  It.  Kansas  City  is 
defying  an  order  by  the  State  wat^r  pollu- 
tion board  to  issue  no  more  sewer  extension 
permits  until  it  makes  a  start  on  a  sewage 
program.  St.  Louis  is  so  far  best  off  of  the 
three  cities,  though  a  year  behind  schedule. 


The  Governor  of  Missouri  will  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  way  in  which  this 
large  and  growing  problem  is  met.  What  do 
John  M  Dalton,  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  Governor,  and  Edward  Farmer,  the  Re- 
publican candidate,  think  of  Mr.  Kaiser's 
suggestions?" 

I  don't  know  what  Mr  Dalton  or  Mr  Farm- 
er have  to  say  but  I  know  what  I  have  to 
say,  as  a  Federal  legislator,  I  say,  'Hurrah, 
let's  get  to  it." 

The  Federal  Government  has  an  interest 
in  the  subject  of  controlling  water  pollution 
even  though  it  is  essentially  a  local  and  State 
problem.  The  Federal  Government's  con- 
cern arises  from  its  jurisdiction  over  navi- 
gable streams.  The  Federal  Government  is 
taking  an  active  part  in  abatement  of  water 
pollution  both  from  the  standpoint  of  meet- 
ing Its  responsibilities  as  they  relate  to  this 
basic  Jurisdiction,  but  also  from  the  stand- 
point of  serving  as  a  gatherer  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information  of  what  is  being  done  in 
the  area  of  water  pollution  abatement  by 
the  States  and  local  communities  and  by  the 
private  persons  and  businesses. 

However,  the  recent  bills  before  the  Con- 
gress on  Federal  aid  to  assist  the  States  and 
local  communities  in  combating  water  pol- 
lution would  have  the  Federal  Government 
directly  help  to  finance  sewage  disposal 
plants  and  other  facilities  which  many  of  us 
believe  are  more  efficiently  financed  by  the 
local  governments. 

Just  what  happens  to  the  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  who  have  moved  forward  to 
assume  their  responsibilities  if  the  Federal 
Government  steps  in  and  provides  moneys 
taken  from  Illinois  citizens  as  well  as  other 
Citizens  to  meet  the  problems  of  Missouri? 
Is  that  the  way  to  encourage  States  and 
corrununities  in  the  future  to  face  up  to  the 
problems  they  are  best  suited  to  meet?  I 
hardly  think  so 

The  issue  should  be  determined,  not  by 
whether  Federal  funds  can  help  the  laggards, 
but  by  whether  the  Federal  Government  is 
better  suited  to  handle  the  problems  than 
the  State  or  local  government 

Incidentally,  I  have  a  bill  I  introduced  to 
help  in  the  water  pollution  problem  which  I 
believe  would  help  more  than  10  times  the 
amount  of  money  proposed  be  spent  directly 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  this  area.  My 
bill  simply  provides  that  business  may  amor- 
tize more  rapidly  for  Federal  income  tax 
purposes  the  cost  of  building  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  to  properly  care  for  Industrial 
and  other  wastes  which  pollute  the  streams 
There  is  no  question  that  there  is  a  great 
cost  involved  in  building  these  dispos.il 
plants  and  more  businesses  could  and  would 
build  them  if  they  had  a  more  adequate  way 
of  financing  them  My  bill  would  provide 
a  practical  answer. 

The  point  I  am  making,  however,  relates 
not  to  the  merits  of  my  proposal  or  the  Illi- 
nois program  as  set  forth  in  the  Post -Dis- 
patch editorial,  but  rather  to  the  question 
of  whether  our  society  meets  social  needs 
and  problems  and  how  do  we  most  efficiently 
meet   these  needs 

May  I  now  discuss  the  issue  of  Federal  aid 
to  education,  whether  it  be  school  construc- 
tion or  teachers'  salaries  or  what,  to  get 
across  a  few  points?  Most  Americans  are  of 
the  opinion  that  education  advances  more 
surely  and  steadily  In  both  quantity  and 
quality  by  maintaining  control  of  educa- 
tional matters  at  the  local  level.  Even  those 
who  have  been  advc>cating  msissive  Federal 
expenditures  to  education  give  lipservice  to 
this  doctrine  The  arguments  for  Federal 
aid  to  education  have  been  placed  on  the 
b.a-sls  of  the  alleged  Inability  of  the  commu- 
nities to  cope  with  the  scx'lal  needs  for  more 
and   better   education. 

In  1956  I  voted  for  Federal  aid  for  school 
constrtiction,  rather  reluctantly,  I  might 
add.  Let  me  tell  you  why  I  did  1  felt  we 
had  an  emergency  situation  which  had  t>€en 
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produced  by  four  rather  unexpected  and  un- 
usual developments:  C)  During  World  W;u- 
II  we  had  built  practically  no  new  schools, 
so  we  hadn't  even  kept  pace  with  the  nor- 
mal    population     Increase     through     births. 

(2)  We  had  a  phenomenal  baby  crop  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  The  birth  rate  has  re- 
mained high  to  the  near  present,  althoxigh 
quite  recently   it   seems   to   be  tapering  off. 

(3)  We  experienced  the  rapid  suburbaniza- 
tion which  has  been  ^oU\%  on  all  over  the 
country  since  World  War  II.  Children 
moved  out  of  interiors  of  cities  and  frc^m 
rural  areas  into  the  suburbs  so  many  school 
chissrooms  in  existence  were  abandoned  or 
rot  fully  used.  (4)  We  experienced  a  se- 
vere inflation  which  devalued  the  dollar. 

The  Impact  of  heavy  inflation  on  the  real 
estate   tax   system    was   extremely   damaging 
to  education.     The   real   estate   tax   system, 
of  course,  is  the  basic  tax  system  for  raising 
revenues  for  schools  and  Ux'al  communities. 
The    dollar   expenditures    In    the    budgets   of 
the     school     districts     rose     with     inflation; 
therefore,    it    became    necessary    to    increase 
real  estate  tax  revenues  to  make  up  for  this 
increase.    Real  estate  taxation  is  based  up^m 
a  system  of  real  estate  assessment  which  in 
almost     all     communities     is     a    continuing 
process  without  any  built-in  provisions  for 
reevalution  to  reflect  any  fluctuation  of  the 
value  of  the  dollar.     Residences  and   build- 
ings erected  before  1946  had  been  appraised 
in  terms  of  the  pre-1946  value  of  the  dollar. 
Residences  and  butldin£:s  erected  after   1946 
were  appraised  in  terms  of  the  Inflated  dol- 
lar.    Any  Increase  in  the  rate  of  real  estate 
taxes,    therefore,    bore   more   heavily   on   the 
newer   properties  which    already   were    being 
taxed    inequitably    because    of    the    different 
dollar  value  with  which  they  originally  were 
appraised.      Furthermore,    the    newer    resi- 
dences,   by    and    large,    were    owned    by    the 
younr^er  families  who   already  were  bearing 
the   heavy  cost  of  raising  children   and   the 
heavy    initial    cost  of    starting    a    household. 
Increasing  tax  rates  was  a  very  difScult  bur- 
den on  the  "little   people,"  whom   all   poli- 
ticians love. 

There  was  only  one  real  fair  answer  to 
the  situation  and  this  was  a  difBcult  Job 
both  mechanically  and  politically.  The  an- 
swer was  to  reevaluate  all  the  real  estate  on 
the  assessment  books  In  terms  of  the  new 
dollar.  Many  comniunltles  faced  up  to  this 
difficult  task  and  are  now  over  the  hump  as 
far  as  this  problem  is  concerned.  Many 
communities  have  still  failed  to  face  up  to 
the  task  and  they  are  still  experiencing  diffi- 
culties. 

I  felt  the  Federal  Government  through  Its 
fiscal  policies  was  largely  responsible  for 
some  of  the  difficulty  the  local  communities 
and  school  boards  were  experiencing  right 
a.ter  the  war.  I  felt  that  the  danger  to 
local  control  of  our  schools  by  the  Federal 
Government  assisting  in  meeting  the  emer- 
gency situation  by  providing  funds  for  school 
construction  until  the  communities  could 
make  the  necessary  adjustments  was  mini- 
mal if  it  were,  by  deflnition,  temporarily 
tied  to  the  emergency.  Education  to  me  is 
always  an  emergency.  Kids  are  kids  such 
a  short  time  and  temporizing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  their  education  leaves  us  with  un- 
trained adults  or  possible  juvenile  delin- 
quents which  is  real  waste. 

I  was  shocked  to  find  some  of  the  most 
stalwart  supporters  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion who  claim  they  are  not  interested  in 
getting  the  Federal  Government  into  educa- 
tion on  a  permanent  basis  resisting  the  two 
amendments  offered  by  those  who  went 
along  with  the  emergency  theory  to  be  cer- 
tain that  it  was  temporary  and  did  relate 
to  an  emergency.  These  amendments  were: 
( 1 )  To  base  the  allocation  of  Federal  money 
upon  need  rather  than  upon  per  capita  stu- 
dent population.  (2)  To  require  matching 
funds  on  the  part  of  the  State  and  local 
governments.     I  can  only  conclude  from  the 


actions  of  these  federalists  that  they  sought 
to  use  the  emergency  as  a  device  to  get  the 
Federal  Government  further  into  the  field  of 
education  on  a  permanent  basis.  Why 
won't  they  argue  their  case  openly?  There 
is  plenty  of  fair  argument  although  I  disa- 
gree with  It  that  can  be  advanced  In  behalf 
of  the  Federal  Government  moving  furtlher 
Into  the  field  of  education  permanenttly. 
Let's  start  debating  the  Issue. 

Let   m.e    pose    another    problem    that   ^laa 
created  difficulties  for  some  communitla^  in 
meeting   their   educational   and   other   ptjob- 
lem.=;.     Many  of  our  new  residential  subitrbs 
have    become   what    have    been    called   bed- 
room     communities.      These      communitties 
failed   to  zone   their  municipality  to  petfnit 
industrv.  business,  and  sometimes  even  com- 
merce and  professions  to  enter.     The  result 
is  that  the  entire  tax  base  is  the  real  estate 
tax  on  family  residences.     It  requires  a  tery 
wealthy    community    to    finance    education 
and  community  facilities  on  i.uch  a  natfrow 
tax    base.     Many    communities    have    zqned 
themselves    with    a    great    deal    more    Ijitel- 
ligence.       Let     me     Illustrate     by     a     jjocal 
community  in  St.  Louis  County  almost  tton- 
cxLstent    10   years  ago,   now   having  a   popu- 
lation   of    over    10,000,    almost    all    In  |  the 
medium     Income     bracket — the     vlllag«     of 
Crestwood.   Creft wood  zoned  Itself  with  great 
understanding  and  care.     A  passing  visit  to 
the   community    would   make   one    thin|k   it 
was   Just    another   bedroom    community,   so 
well   have    they   zoned    their    industrial    and 
commercial    areas.      Yet    Crestwood    derives 
75   percent  of  its  revenue   from   the   taJ   on 
Its    industries    and    commercial    enterpajises. 
Crestwood  has  little  or  no  bonded  indebted- 
ness and  yet  it  has  met   Its  obligation^   for 
education    and    community    facilities    \i\     a 
commendable    fashion.     Its    residential!  tax 
rate  is  relatively  low. 

The  pressures  on  the  Congress  to  ftssist 
local  communities  and  school  districts 
largely  conae  from  those  communities  and 
districts  which  have  failed  to  reset  up  their 
real  estate  tax  systems  to  correct  for  the 
damage  of  the  World  War  II  inflation,  Which 
have  failed  to  zone  or  rezone  with  care  and 
intelligence,  which  have  faUed  to  consolidate 
with  other  districts  or  communities  '^•hen 
they  are  In  their  very  nature  too  sraRll  a 
base  upon  which  to  operate  community  fa- 
cilities. [ 

I  pose  this  question.  Just  what  effect! does 
Federal  aid  to  these  grasshopper  communi- 
ties have  on  the  ants — those  who  have  faced 
up  to  their  problems  and  responsibiUties? 
Under  the  Federal  tax  system  the  ant«  who 
have  already  paid  for  their  own  faclUtlej  will 
have  to  assist  in  paying  for  the  grasshoppers 
who  have  not  paid  and  yet  still  have  it  In 
their  power  to  pay. 

I  appreciate  the  argument  of  the  Federal- 
ists who  state  that  there  are  certain  com- 
nuinl'ies  that  do  not  have  the  ability  Xb  pay 
even    if    the?e    corrections   were   made.i    For 
year.s  I  have  been  challenging  that  .'=•  .'(:      '..t 
as    it    referred    to   alleged    poor   Sta'  ;     .    .r- 
ticularlv   States   In  the   South.     I   have   ex- 
amined" into  the  tax  base  and  the  in^stry 
of   these  States  and  I  don't  believe  AJ  case 
can  be  made  for  any  one  of  them.     Tftjey  all 
have  It  within  their  abilities  to  meet  I  their 
problems  if  they  desire  to  do  so.    Howe|ver.  a 
real  case  can  be  m.ade  for  equalization  within 
a  State,  and  I  believe  all  States  have  equali- 
zation laws.    The  need  for  equalization)  laws, 
particularly  f'jr  edticatlon  at  the  Stateilevel, 
is    rarely    disputed    anymore.      Yet.    litre    Is 
where  a  great  deal  of  improvement  Is  tteeded 
to  meet  the  problems  of  certain  conttnuni- 
ties  and  certain  areas  within  a  State  Ijn  oiu- 
dynamic  economy.    T"  ere  is  a  basic  inability 
of  certain  areas  to  meet  the  costs  of  mjodern 
education    and   up-to-date  sewage  facilities, 
among   other   things.      The    Ozark   ar«as    of 
Missouri  is  an  example.     But  Ml.=s 
the  metropolitan  complexes  of  K- 
and   St.  Louis   is   certainly   in   a   p' 
handle  the  Job. 
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Due  to  the  racial  problem  we  have  m.any 
other   areas   where   proper   zoning   has   been 
thwarted.       The     communities     where     the 
problems  exist  are  experiencing  real  difficulty 
In   providing   the   facilities   needed   to   meet 
the  desired  high  standards     However,  this  is 
not  really  a  cost  problem.     It  is  a  difficult 
social  problem  and  though  some  peojjle  may 
regard   It  as  too  difficult  to   handle.   It   still 
must  be  handled.     Certainly,  to  pass  It  off 
as  a  co.st  problem,  as  we  have  done  In  many 
of  our  Federal  housing   problems,  tends  to 
aggravate  rather  than  to  relieve  the  problem. 
The  federalists  argue  that  the  States  can- 
not meet  these  problems  because  of  a  built- 
in  error  In  their   political  structure.      They 
point  to  the  unequal  representation  of  urban 
areas  vls-a-vls  rural  areas  In  the  State  leg- 
islatures.    There   certainly    Is   this   unequal 
repreBcntatlon,     but     an     analysis     of     the 
development   of  America  or   any    Industrial 
society  would  reveal  why  this  is  so  at  any 
given  point  of  time,  and  will  continue  to  be 
so,    unless   our   society    stabilizes.      America 
started  out  90  percent  rural.    Today  It  is  only 
20  percent  rural.     Political   Institutions   re- 
flect what  was,  not  what  Is.  and  we  are  always 
catching  up  with  what  Is.     I  don't   find  it 
alarming  to  find  representation  on  the  basis 
of  what  was  20  years  ago  if  I  can  be  fairly 
certain  that  it  will  be  modified  although  I. 
too.  mav  become  Impatient  with  its  slowness. 
Our  entire  history  shows  that  we  do  modify 
our  political  structure  to  reflect  the  switch 
in  populations.     I  regard  this  argument,  to  a 
large  extent,  as  an  excuse  on  the  part  of  the 
federalists  as  to  why  States  should  not  deal 
with  the  problems  right  at  hand.     Further- 
more, reapportionment  within   the  Stat*  so 
that  representation  catches  up  with  popula- 
tion changes  and   shifts  is  fully   within   the 
power  of  the  people.  Including  the  federalists 
who  are  people  of  the  State  to  Implement. 
States  are  constantly  facing  up  to  this  prob- 
lem and  meeting  It.    I  know  of  no  SUtos  ex- 
cept our  very  newest  which  have  not  had  re- 
apportionment laws  In  their  histories. 

Let  me  revert  to  the  problem  of  educa- 
tion to  make  another  point.  A  great  deal  of 
the  problems  of  the  Increased  costs  in  educa- 
tion regrettably  reflect  the  basic  human 
resistance  to  change  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  In  control  of  the  ln.«tltutlon  which  needs 
to  grow.  The  NEA  which  has  become  a  great 
lobby  group  for  Federal  aid  to  teacher3  sal- 
aries has  to  a  large  degree  been  responsible 
for  the  inability  of  communities  to  lncrea.<ie 
teachers  salaries  as  much  as  we  all  would  like 
to  see. 

First,    the    State    components    that    go    to 
make    up    the    NEA    have    a    stronghold,    a 
stranglehold  In  some  States,  like  Missouri,  on 
the  teaching  profession  at   the  \  rimary  and 
secondary    school    levels.      College    graduates 
cannot  become  teachers  by  passing  examlna- 
t.ons  or  meeting  other  rea-^onable  standards; 
they  can  only  become  teachers  If  they  go  to 
State-run   teachers  colleges.     The   graduates 
of  some  of  our  finest  private  schools  find  it 
difficult.  If  not  impvrwslble.  to  become  primary 
or   secondary   teachers   In    Missouri's    public 
schools.     This  downgrades  quality  and  pro- 
ductivity  In  the   teaching   profession   Itself. 
The  Teacher's  Union  has  been   resi.'^tlng  for 
years  the   Innovation   of   teachers'   aids.     By 
utilizing    persons   with    lesser   skills    for   the 
routine-type  work  connected  with  teaching, 
we  could  Increase  teacher  productivity  great- 
ly and   increase  salaries  within  the  present 
budgets  for  the  competent  teachers  In   the 
process. 

The  Innovation  of  educational  TV.  which 
many  top  educators  have  hailed  as  being  as 
great  a  revolution  In  teaching  as  the  innova- 
tion of  movable  type  was  In  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century,  has  also  been  resisted. 
I  have  heard  professors,  as  well  as  secondary 
and  primary  teachers,  present  their  objec- 
tions to  educational  TV  this  way:  'Does 
anyone  believe  that  TV  and  visual  aid  can 
replace  the  lecture  and  the  book'' "     Tliis  is 
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a  false  presentation  The  printed  book  did 
not  replace  the  lecture,  but  it  certainly  pro- 
vided such  an  amazing  supplement  that  it  is 
difficult  for  us  today  to  realize  that  the  first 
academy  had  no  txxiks  and  wiis  all  lecture. 
So  It  Is  with  educational  T\'.  It  will  not 
replace  books,  or  lectures,  but  it  certainly 
will  nobly  supplement  them  Through  edu- 
cational TV  all  our  students  all  over  the 
country  can  hear  the  l>est  lectures  of  our 
brilliant  teachers,  not  just  a  limited  few — 
even  after  the  teachers  have  died. 

Just  Imagine  the  Increased  productivity 
In  the  teaching  profession  from  the  develop- 
ment of  this  new  and  amazing  teaching 
mechanism  and  skill  I  dwell  on  increased 
productivity  because  through  increased  pro- 
ductivity we  can  Increase  not  only  our  quali- 
ty of  education  but  also  the  salaries  of  our 
teachers  without  the  need  to  Increase  the 
budget. 

There  is  another  area  of  basic  reform  and 
progress  which  would  permit  us  to  upgrade 
education,  both  to  increase  its  quality,  ex- 
tend it  quantitatively,  and  lessen  Its  cost 
Presently  we  use  our  school  plants  and  over- 
head only  9  months  out  of  12  months  each 
year.  The  reason  for  this  obvious  uneco- 
nomic situation  has  Its  origin  in  another 
more  basic  social  need  which  existed  in  the 
past  though  It  no  longer  exists  today  We 
needed  our  children  in  agricultural  enter- 
prise 3   summer   months   each   year. 

Today  we  are  no  longer  an  agricultural 
society  and  there  Is  no  longer  any  reason 
for  operating  our  schools  In  such  an  ineffi- 
cient manner  I  hasten  to  state  that  I  am 
not  talking  about  extending  the  school  year 
for  teacher  and  pupil  from  9  months  to  12. 
Perhajis  for  good  educational  reasons  we 
may  wish  to  keep  the  3  months'  leisure  for 
the  Individual  pupil  and  teacher.  However. 
Dartmouth  College  has  gone  away  from  the 
traditional  two  4' 2 -month  semesters  to  the 
three  3-month  trimesters  In  order  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  fovir  3-month  quarters 
each  year.  So  our  primary  and  secondary 
schools  can  easily  do  the  same  We  might 
have  to  air-condition  our  school  buildings 
in  order  to  utilize  the  summer  months,  but 
we  would  have  more  than  enough  Immediate 
savings,  let  alone  future  savings,  from  this 
kind  of  efficiency  to  take  care  of  these  costs. 
Right  off  the  bat  we  would  have  an  easing 
of  need  for  new  classrcxams  We  would  also 
have  additional  funds  with  which  to  pay 
teachers  and   increase   their   salaries 

By  delving  deeply  into  one  of  the  areas 
where  there  are  great  pressures  today  for 
State  and  local  governments  to  lorjk  to 
Washington  for  help.  I  have  tried  to  point 
up  my  main  thesis.  Do  they  need  help  from 
Washington''  Is  the  real  help  they  need 
right  at  hand  In  analyzing  and  facing  up  to 
the  problems  that  confront  them?  Have 
other  communities  faced  the  same  problems 
and  met  them''  I  believe  we  must  answer 
these  questions  first  before  there  should  be 
any   looking    to   Washington    for    help. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  areas 
where  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
doing  a  Job  Let's  look  Into  this  briefly  I 
believe  the  Federal  Government  has  a  big 
Job  to  do  in  education  which,  by  the  way. 
It  is  doing  to  some  degree.  A  failure  of  the 
P-^deral  Government  to  do  its  Job  may  In- 
deed put  the  communities  In  a  position  not 
to  ask  for  help,  but  rather,  to  raise  caln 
because  the  Federal  Government  Is  not 
meeting  its  responsibilities  I  think  the 
Federal  Government  must  be  a  gatherer  of 
Information  and  a  disseminator  of  Infor- 
mation about  what  is  going  on  In  education. 
In  other  words,  if  a  local  school  board  is 
thinking  about  an  educational  innovation 
and  wonders  whether  It  has  been  tried  any 
place  before  and.  If  so.  with  what  success 
or  with  what  failure,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  able  to  supply  the  answer 
I  believe  the  Federal  Government  has  a  big 
Job  today,  which  It  has  hardly  touched,  of 


developing  nomenclature  for  the  skills  that 
exist  and  are  needed  in  our  society  and  re- 
lating those  skills  to  whatever  training  or 
educational  processes  there  may  be  for  cre- 
ating and  improving  these  skills  This  is  a 
continuing  process  and  it  Is  more  difficult 
the  more  rapidly  our  society  is  advancing 
technologically.  New  skills  come  in.  old 
skills  become  obsolete  and  of  no  social  value. 
It  is  *n  this  area  that  we  should  grapple 
with  what  Is  referred  to  as  distressed  areas 
These  areas  are  almost  Invariably  areas  where 
frlctlonal  or  technological  unemployment 
has  hit  a  basic  Industry  of  the  area  The 
greatest  area  of  frlctlonal  unemployment  to- 
day is  our  rural  areas  where  the  amazing 
technological  advancement  In  agriculture 
has  occurred  so  rapidly  that  millions  of 
people  who  used  to  be  able  to  depend  upon 
their  agricultural  skills  for  a  livelihood  find 
that  these  skills  have  become  obsolete  and 
unneeded.  One  man  and  1  acre  can  pn.  vide 
the  food  and  fiber  that  five  men  and  5  acres 
formerly  could  provide.  This  continuing 
social  problem  would  be  handled  admirably 
by  tying  It  to  our  excellent  Federal-State 
unemployment  Insurance  system.  We  must 
relate  frlctlonal  unemployment  to  retraining, 
rehabilitation  and  education  and  treat  it 
as  an  essential  economic  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness 

Whenever  I  tr>-  to  tackle  this  subject  I 
feel  frustrated  I  have  spent  most  of  my 
time  defining  what  I  believe  are  the  real  is- 
sues and  exposing  those  which  I  believe  to 
be  false  Issues  In  this  process  I  end  up 
finding  I  have  had  little  time  to  debate  that 
which  I  would  love  to  debate — at  which 
level  of  government  do  we  best  handle  these 
various  social  problems  we  have  placed  In 
the  public  sector  of  our  economy?  This  kind 
of  debate  can  only  come  about  when  we 
have  eliminated  the  stagnation  which  today 
exists  in  public  discussion  This  stagnation 
arises  when  one  school  of  thought  alleges 
that  only  that  school  is  interested  in  meet- 
ing the  social  problems  of  the  day  and  those 
who  are  In  disagreement  with  the  proposed 
solutions  are  thereby  uninterested  in  the 
problems  or  are  so  blind  or  calloused  that 
they  are  unaware  of  the  problems.  I  wovild 
also  call  for  a  cessation  of  the  kind  of  dis- 
cussion which  emanates  from  the  other  ex- 
treme group  which  dubs  any  suggestion  of 
the  Federal  Government  doing  this  or  that 
as  "socialism."  I  must  confess  that  my 
sympathies  are  much  more  with  those  who 
utter  the  cry  "socialism."  because  this  term 
at  least  has  a  dictionary  definition  which 
we  can  refer  to  for  intelligent  debat«  and 
accurate  rebuttal.  And.  indeed,  a  further 
expansion  of  the  Federal  Government  can 
rightly  be  called  "socialistic,"  however,  not 
with  the  nasty  overtone  that  the  user  of  the 
word  frequently  seeks  to  impart. 

May  we  start  discussing  the  questions  of 
the  part  the  Federal  Government  Is  playing, 
should  play,  or  might  play  In  various  areas 
of  the  public  domain  from  the  standpoint 
of  efficiency  In  getting  the  Job  done  with 
proper  regard  for  retaining  the  necessary 
posture  to  meet  the  continuing  aspects  which 
most  social  problems  present.  May  the  day 
soon  cume  when  we  can  begin  this  type  of 
adult  discussion  Too  long  have  we  been  In 
the  never-never  land  of  TV  westerns,  the 
good  guys  against  the  bad  guys. 

So  much  for  that  And  now.  if  I  may 
come  back  to  the  main  theme.  I  believe  the 
best  way  to  evaluate  how  we  should  allocate 
our  resources  is  to  examine  into  how  we 
have  allocated  our  resources  through  the 
process  of  the  laboratory  systems  for  politi- 
cal and  economic  decisions  in  the  past. 

Without  being  complacent  it  can  be  said 
as  a  matter  of  fact  that  we  have  broken  all 
records  for  any  society  In  history  in  economic 
areas.  Judged  by  any  economic  indicator  we 
possess.  We  have  been  the  first  society  in 
history  to  have  to  concern  itself  with  an 
economy  based  upon  economic  laws  that  re- 


late to  plenty,  rather  than  to  scarcity  We 
have  an  economy  measured  in  gross  national 
product  in  1960  which  is  over  $500  billion. 
This  progress  has  not  tapered  off  In  the  past 
8  years  It  has  continued  apace.  In  1952. 
when  the  Federalists  lost  control  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  the 
gross  national  product  was  $347  billion  An 
unfortunate  debating  technique  used  by  the 
Federalists  to  bolster  their  arguments  has 
been  the  mlsue  of  statistics  and  semantics 
In  the  area  of  semantics,  the  Federalists  ha\e 
introduced  Into  national  debate  without  ac- 
curate deflnition  the  question  of  economic 
growth.  They  have  sought  to  relate  the 
question  of  economic  growth  to  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  which  sought  to  solve 
social  and  economic  problems  with  more 
reliance  on  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
and  with  less  reliance  on  the  Government 
sector. 

Economic  growth  Is  usually  measured  by 
the  gross  national  product  economic  Indi- 
cator An  analysis  of  this  indicator  meas- 
uring goods  and  services  produced  annually 
reveals  that  as  a  measuring  stick  of  growth 
it  has  serious  limitations.  It  measures  ac- 
tivity but  It  does  not  measure  economic  ca- 
pacity, and  It  overemphasizes  physical 
growth  at  the  expense  of  growth  in  knowl- 
edge in  better  organization  and  In  improved 
human  skills.  Furthermore,  this  measure 
of  growth,  because  of  other  limitations,  is 
of  little  value  applied  to  short  ra'Yige  pe- 
riods- 

Our  overall  economic  growth  in  the  United 
States  over  a  period  of  the  last  100  years 
has  been  about  3  percent  a  year.  Taking 
the  period  1953-60.  which  Is  a  political 
period  rather  than  an  economic  period,  we 
find  that  the  growth  rate  measured  by  gross 
national  product  has  averaged  more  than 
3  percent  a  year.  Taking  the  period  1945-52, 
which  Is  also  a  political  period,  when 
Harry  Truman  was  President,  the  growth 
rate  measured  by  gross  national  product  fig- 
ures unadjusted  for  changes  in  dollar  value 
was  practically  nil — $340.1  billion  in  1945 
to  $347  billion  in  1952  These  figures  I  have 
quoted  are  not  only  not  economic  figures. 
being  related  to  political  events  rather  than 
economic  events:  they  are  also  rigged  figures 
in  that  they  do  not  accurately  reflect  adjust- 
ment for  the  change  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  But  they  are  illustrative  of 
the  Improper  kind  of  economic  statistics  the 
Federalists  have  been  using  to  try  to  demon- 
strate the  opposite  economic  picture,  that 
there  has  been  inadequate  growth  during  the 
recent  period  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion and  that  during  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration there  was  a  period  of  good  economic 
growth. 

I  believe  any  fair  economist  will  say  that 
there  is  not  much  that  can  be  proved  either 
way  by  this  kind  of  operation.  I  do  believe, 
however,  we  can  say  with  assurance  that  our 
economy  has  flourished  handsomely  over 
the  years  of  our  Nation's  existence  and  that 
there  Is  no  Indication  of  its  tapering  off. 

The  Federalists  have  resorted  to  another 
form  of  trickery  in  relating  our  economic 
growth  without  first  having  a  meaningful 
discu-ssion  of  how  we  measure  economic 
growth  to  an  alleged  massive  economic 
growth  In  Soviet  Russia.  This  ploy  is  used 
partly  to  scare  us  into  having  the  Federal 
Government  act  to  meet  various  alleged 
emergencies:  it  also  forms  the  base  for  some 
rather  preposterous  suggestions  that  we 
should  set  a  national  goal  of  a  certain  an- 
nual growth  percentage,  such  as  5  percent. 
Furthermore,  using  Russia  as  a  bogeyman 
has  a  very  dangerous  overtone  The  over- 
tone is  that  Russia,  which  has  used  the  cen- 
tral political  government  to  allocate  re- 
sources, has  done  a  better  job  than  we  have 
under  the  private  enterprise  system  and  un- 
der democratic  government. 

I  recognized  this  thesis  as  it  began  to  be 
unfolded  a  few  years  back  bv  persons  whom 
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I  have  learned  to  recognize  as  sp>okesxnen 
f.r  the  Federalist  Party.  With  this  in  mind. 
I  stimulated  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
I'f  the  Congress  to  hold  extensive  hearings 
into  the  subject  of  Russia's  economy  vis-a- 
vis that  of  the  United  States.  The  study 
papers  and  hearings  on  them  were  com- 
pleted about  18  months  ago.  I  believe  this 
study  stands  as  the  best  study  made  on  this 
subject  to  date.  In  spite  of  my  insistence 
that  the  committee  issue  a  report  on  the 
basis  of  this  material,  no  report  has  been 
made.  Was  no  report  made  because  the  as- 
sembled material  demolishes  as  unfounded 
the  argunients  the  Federalists  had  been  ad- 
vancing about  the  prowess  of  the  Russian 
system  and  its  achievements? 

Tl^e  studies  showed,  in  my  judgment,  if 
anything,  that  what  progress  Russia  has 
been  making,  and  they  have  been  making 
commendable  progress,  stems  to  a  large  de- 
gree from  its  partial  freeing  the  economic 
endeavor  of  its  society  from  political  domi- 
nation, its  abandonment  of  the  Marxists' 
economic  theories  and  its  adoption  of  many 
of  the  techniques  peculiar  to  and  rather 
basic  in  the  private  enterprise  system,  to  wit: 
the  introduction  of  incentives  fnrough  pay 
differentials  and  rewarding  abilities  and  ap- 
plication in  other  economic  ways. 

The  studies  reveal  that,  far  from  com- 
munism about  to  bury  the  private  enter- 
prise system,  the  private  enterprise  system 
is  burying  communism. 

The  economic  growth  figures  of  Russia, 
even  if  they  were  reasonably  accurate,  and 
the  studies  indicate  they  are  not,  are  not 
greater,  even  disregarding  the  smaller  base 
from  which  they  start,  than  the  growth  fig- 
ures in  Western  Germany,  France,  Britain, 
the  Benelux  and  Japan.  This  fact  leads 
me  to  the  theory  that  we  have  witnessed  a 
peculiarity  and  limitation  of  the  GNP  indi- 
cator. Wlien  an  industrial  country  which 
has  suffered  severe  war  damage  to  its  indus- 
trial plants  rebuilds,  the  GNP  Indicator 
registers  this  economic  activity  in  a  pro- 
nounced fashion.  Great  sums  of  moneys 
spent  as  we  have  been  doing  in  recent  years 
in  research  and  development,  and  in  edu- 
cation and  training,  from  which  come  future 
growth  show  up  very  poorly  in  the  GNP  indi- 
cator of  the  years  these  moneys  were  spent. 
One  final  point  about  economic  growth, 
and  I  shall  have  time  only  to  mention  it, 
not  develop  it.  Economic  growth  has  at- 
tendant economic  costs.  The  more  rapid 
the  growth,  the  more  frictional  unemploy- 
ment increases.  Rapid  economic  growth  cre- 
ates social  problems  by  making  human  skills 
obsolete,  and  cost  problems  by  making  plant 
and  equipment  obsolete.  Economic  growth 
depends  upon  prior  capital  expenditures  in 
research  and  development  and  in  education. 
It  requires  new  capital  to  build  the  new- 
plants  ai;d  pay  for  the  new  equipment.  It 
requires  new  capital  to  train  people  in  the 
new  skills  now  In  economic  demand.  To- 
day in  America  it  requires  on  the  average 
about  $20,000  of  capital  investinent  to  estab- 
fish  one  new  Job. 

The  economists  generally  refer  to  three 
goals  for  a  good  economic  system — maximvim 
employment,  price  stability,  and  economic 
growth.  The  three  goals  depend  upon  each 
other  and  yet  in  many  respects  they  impinge 
upon  each  other.  However,  we  have  learned 
that  to  move  toward  all  three  goals  we  can- 
not sacrifice  one  for  the  others.  Those  who 
have  interjected  the  subject  of  economic 
growth  into  national  debate  have  done  so 
vmfairly  by  ignoring  tiie  two  other  economic 
goals  upon  which  future  economic  growth 
rests  and  by  falling  to  point  up  the  grave 
limitations  wc  have  In  a  series  of  economic 
statistics  to  measure   growth. 

I  believe  that  in  the  economic  lalxjratory 
system  which  I  have  been  describing  there 
l.";  a  time  and  a  place  for  a  group  of  knowl- 
edgeable and  wise  persons  to  step  in  from 
time  to  time  to  say:    'Here  it  looks  as  though 


we  have  proven  a  truth  about  a  new  w-&y  to 
do  something.  Let's  start  applying  that 
truth  generally."  I  can  see  wliere  political 
leaders,  from  time  to  time,  can  properly  and 
effectively  follow  that  process,  and  be  the 
wise  persons.  But  I  would  observe  that  ttie 
economic  laboratory  system  Is  such  that  any 
group  of  persons  in  whatever  line  of  en- 
deavor at  any  time  can  try  to  put  an  eco- 
nomic truth  learned  Into  general  operation. 
The  political  government  on  many  occafllons 
seems  to  be  the  better  place  to  exercise  [that 
kind  of  judgment.  Furthermore,  In  ceiitaln 
respects,  the  Federal  Government  Is  set  up 
to  do  just  this  kind  of  Job.  But  a  ceffiirul 
government  can  do  this  job  effectively  ;only 
through  a  political  system  which  In  Ita^lf  is 
maintained  ;ls  a  laboratory  system. 

I  would  be  happy  if  public  debate  were 
directed  to  these  areas  where  it  Is  clajmed 
that  we  might  presently  have  enough  jwis- 
dom  in  our  society  to  call  a  halt  to  a  touting 
process  and  put  a  new  idea  into  geo^eral 
effect.  I  have  many  ideas  of  areas  Ittj  our 
social  system  where  I  think  the  poUJtical 
government  at  the  Federal  level  mlgb|t  be 
d'jlnf    that. 

Bef<.>re  we  can  engage  In  this  kind  lai  de- 
bate we  must  be  certain  that  we  are  talking 
wit'n  a  common  purpose.  We  must  receive 
the  present  debate  of  whether  we  wi£(h  to 
keep  the  laboratory  systems.  Once  there 
has  been  a  reassertion  of  faith  and  under- 
standing in  both  the  democratic  process  in 
political  science  and  tiie  free  enterprise  proc- 
ess in  economics,  then  we  can  enter  these 
debates. 

Our  society  has  been  composed  of  a  private 
sector  and  a  governmental  sector  trifurcated 
into  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments. 
The  Federal  political  government  Is  onlj  one 
of  the  tools  or  mechanisms  our  sciclety 
possesses  for  allocating  our   resources. 

The  Federal  political  government  Ifl  not 
'  we  ";  It  never  lias  been  "we."  "We"  (nust 
alwa\s  rem.ain  comprehensive,  our  fi4|l  so- 
ciety,   wc.    the    pojile. 


bill.s  might  be  reported  out  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  understand  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  set  these  two  bills  out  before  12 
o'clock  so  that  one  of  them  could  be 
brought  up  before  the  House  tomorrow 
on  Calendar  Wednesday. 

Due  to  the  extreme  miportance  and 
the  content  of  these  bills.  I  hope  that  the 
House  will  reject  both  of  these  pieces  of 
legislation  because  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  presented  to  us. 


BILLS  ON  EDUCATION 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  urian- 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  M.^rtix],  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  RecobD. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gefitle 
woman  from  Wa-shlncton? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  |  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  the  House  shoulid  be 
informed  of  the  steamroller  tactics  used 
in  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
thi.s  morning  in  reporting  out  two  edu- 
cation bills. 

One.  H.R.  8890.  provides  for  assistjance 
for  school  construction  for  public 
schools,  plus  extension  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  for  1  year.  The 
other  bill.  H  R.  8900.  provides  for  as- 
sistance and  construction  of  btiildings 
for  colleces  and  universities.  The  for- 
mula adopted  for  the  public  school  bill 
is  based  on  total  population  of  the  State, 
rather  than  on  school  population.  This 
is  contrary  to  the  formula  heretofore 
used, 

I  wish  to  report  to  the  House  that  the 
ga'J,  rule  was  placed  upon  the  conamit- 
tee.  The  bill  was  considered  as  read 
and  open  to  amendments.  These:  bills 
had  only  been  placed  before  us!  this 
morning-,  and  we  were  not  allowed  to 
even  study  the  provisions  of  the  two 
measures.  Further,  a  motion  was  made 
that  all  debate  was  to  cease  within  1 
hour  and  15  minutes  in  order  that  the 


THE    \'T:TERANd     HOSPITAL    RADIO 
AND   TELEVISION   GUILD 

Mrs.  MAY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  LINDs,^Yl.  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  two 
past  occasions  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  had  the  humani- 
tarian and  constructive  activities  of  the 
Veterans  Hospital  Radio  Guild  brought 
to  their  attention.  For  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  I  would  like  to  review  again 
the  activities  of  the  Veterans  Hospital 
Radio  and  Television  Guild,  as  it  is  now 
called,  or  the  "bedside  network."  a.s  it  is 
more  familiarly  known. 

This  group,  composed  of  more  than 
400  professionals  from  every  branch  of 
show  business,  literally  tran.'-forms  the 
bedsides  of  thousands  of  hospitalised 
veterans  into  the  studios  of  a  radio  and 
television  network  for  several  hours  each 
week  throughout  the  year — not  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  their  own  talents 
and  thereby  providing  incidental  enter- 
tainment and  amusement  for  the  pa- 
tients, but  rather  to  bung  out  the  tal- 
ents of  the  patients,  themselves,  thereby 
instilling  them  with  confidence  in  their 
own  abilities — and  with  that  confidence, 
a  greater  desire  and  interest  in  getting 
well. 

The  Veterans  Hospital  Radio  and  Tel- 
evision Guild  is  a  nonprofit  organization 
It  provides  directors,  cni^ineers.  sound 
effects  technicians,  actors  and  actresses, 
and  musicians,  all  of  whom  participate 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  sending  them  on 
regularly  scheduled,  year-round,  wetkly 
visits  to  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals located  in,  or  near  .'~>everal  of  our 
major  cities,  including.  New  York.  Bos- 
ton, and  Pittsburgh.  These  individuals 
provide  the  direction  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  enable  patients  in  these  hos- 
pitals to  produce  their  own  television  and 
radio  programs,  which  are  tape  recorded 
and  subsequently  broadcast  over  the 
hospitals'  closed  network  facilities  for 
the  entertainment  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  other  patients. 

In  addition  to  providing  tlie  voluntary 
per-sonnel  to  make  these  regular  visits 
to  the  ho!5pitals.  the  therapeutic  value 
of  which.  I  may  say,  has  been  attested 
to  by  outstanding  authorities  on  reha- 
bilitation including  the  present  and  sev- 
eral of  the  past  directors  of  the  VA's 
Psychiatric  and  Neurological  Service,  the 
Veterans  Hospital  Radio  and  Television 
Guild  supplies  such  necessary  equipment 
as  tape  recorders,  sound  effects,  sound 
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effects  records,  recorded  theme  and 
background  music,  and  song  albums. 
Also,  the  Veterans  Hospital  Radio  and 
Television  Guild  supplies  script-kit  serv- 
ice to  more  than  100  other  VA  hos- 
pitals throughout  the  country  for  the  use 
of  the  recreation  departments  of  those 
hospitals  in  providing  similar  activities 
for  patients  in  locations  where  the  guild 
does  not  have  volunteer  affiliates. 

This  year  of  1961  begins  the  14th  suc- 
cessive year  during  which  the  Veterans 
Hospital  Radio  and  Television  Guild  has 
carried  on  this  service  for  the  benefit  of 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  pa- 
tients. During  that  time,  its  service  has 
expanded  steadily  from  26  trips  in  1948 
with  571  patients  served  to  4,187  trips  in 
1960  bringing  the  benefits  of  Veterans 
Hospital  Radio  and  Television  Guild  ac- 
tivities to  180,837  hospitalized  veterans. 
And  all  of  this  has  been  accomplished 
on  a  minimum  budget  of  less  than  $1,000 
per  month  and  'vith  the  aid  of  only  two 
salaried  employees. 

Veterans  Hospital  Radio  and  Televi- 
sion Guild  has  been  fortunate  in  the  fact 
that  many  other  veteran-minded  organ- 
izations have  provided  help  in  very 
practical  forms.  Because  they  have  rec- 
ognized the  great  value  of  Veterans  Hos- 
pital Radio  and  Television  Guild  activi- 
ties, the  American  Red  Cross  reg"ularly 
provides  transportation  to  carry  Vet- 
erans Hospital  Radio  and  Television 
Guild  teams  on  their  hospital  visits. 
The  Advertising  Men's  Post  No.  209  of 
the  American  Legion:  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Composers,  Authors,  and  Pub- 
lishers; Broadcast  Music,  Inc  ;  and  the 
Radio  and  Television  Executives  Society 
have  made  major  contributions,  both  fi- 
nancially and  in.  terms  of  services.  In 
addition,  Veterans  Hospital  Radio  and 
Television  Guild  has  received  financial 
support  from  many  foundations  and 
bu.sincss  firms,  especially  those  afniiated 
with  the  broadcasting  industry  such 
as  the  networks,  themselves;  the  unions 
which  operate  in  the  field;  individ- 
ual radio  and  television  statidns.  and 
many  advertising  agencies.  Indeed,  a 
substantial  ntunber  of  CBS,  NBC,  and 
ABC  executives  serve  as  volunteers,  as 
members  of  the  Veterans  Hospital  Radio 
and  Television  Guild  boaid  of  directors 
and  on  its  advisory  board.  Also  rep- 
resented on  our  board  of  directors  and 
our  advisory  board  are  executives  of 
Actors'  Equity,  American  Federation  of 
Radio  and  Television  Artists;  Screen 
Actors  Guild;  National  Association  of 
Radio  and  Television  Broadcasters;  as 
well  as  members  of  the  organizations 
pieviously  mentioned. 

It  is  a  fact  however,  that  although  the 
Veterans  Hospital  Radio  and  Television 
Guild  is  a  national  organization,  provid- 
ing services  freely  to  patients  in  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  through- 
out the  country,  that  most  of  this  or- 
ganization's public  support  comes  from 
the  area  in,  and  near  to  New  York  City. 
It  is  al.^  a  fact  that  there  is  a  great  de- 
mand for  Veterans  Hospital  Radio  and 
Television  Guild  services  m  many  more 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  than 
it  is  presently  possible  for  the  organiza- 
tion to  serve  in  terms  of  its  present  re- 
sources, and  that  many  of  the  hospitals 
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presently  seized  would  like  to  have  Vet- 
erans Hospital  Radio  and  Television 
Guild  services  expanded  to  the  benefit  of 
more  patients. 

To  make  possible  the  collection  of  re- 
sources through  which  the  Veterans 
Hospital  Radio  and  Television  Guild  will 
be  able  to  increase  and  expand  its  activi- 
ties for  the  benefit  of  more  and  more 
veterans  who  have  become  patients  in 
Veterans"  Administration  hospitals  be- 
cau.se  of  disabilities  resulting  from  their 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces,  the  organ- 
ization plans  to  carry  on  an  annual 
fundraising  campaign,  during  which 
period  it  plans  actively  to  seek  contribu- 
tions from  the  public — individuals  as 
well  as  organizations. 

The  Congress  can  manifest  its  support 
of  all  organizations  interested  in  allevi- 
ating the  plight  of  patients  in  our 
Veterans"  Administration  hospitals  by 
enactment  of  my  bill.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 468,  designating  a  7-day  period  be- 
ginning November  5  and  ending  Novem- 
ber 11  as  Hospitalized  Veterans  Week. 
The  President  would  be  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  individuals  and  organiaztions  to 
improve  the  welfare  of  such  veterans,  to 
devote  their  efforts  diu-ing  such  week  to 
the  promotion  of  the  interest  and  sup- 
port of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
Stat<?s  for  activities  designed  to  improve 
the  welfare  of  such  hospitalized  vet- 
erans. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  all  Members 
of  Congress  will  support  the  passage  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  468,  declaring 
the  week  of  November  5  through  No- 
vember 11,  annually,  to  be  Hospitalized 
Veterans  Week.  Certainly,  there  is 
nothing  we  can  do  that  will  cost  us  so 
little,  yet  give  so  much  to  those  who  have 
paid  the  price  of  maintaining  our  free- 
dom and  institutions  with  their  physical 
and  mental  health 


THE   METROPOLITAN   OPERA 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay;  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tliere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  should  be  gratified  and  relieved  that 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  of  New  York 
can  go  forward  and  schedule  its  1961-62 
sea.son.  It  is  appalling  that  the  pos- 
sibility existed  that  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  would  close  this  fall  and  winter 
because  of  the  inability  of  management 
and  the  Musicians  Union  to  agree  on 
terms.  If  this  season  had  not  been  pro- 
pramed.  I  firmly  believe  that  it  would 
have  been  the  end  of  Grand  Opera  in 
New  York,  and  the  Nation  would  have 
.'iufTered  irreparably  New  York  is  the 
art  center  of  the  country  My  o'wn  con- 
gressional district  has  within  it  not  only 
the  Metiopolitan  Opera,  but  also  City 
Center.  Carnegie  Hall,  the  Broadway 
theaters,  the  annual  concert  series  spon- 
sored by  the  Washington  Square  As.so- 
cialion,  and  other  landmarks  that  have 
■SO  long  contributed  to  the  gieatness  of 
New  York. 


But  we  stand  in  danger  of  losing  much 
of  this,  largely  thanks  to  the  neglect  and 
lack  of  concern  of  the  New  York  City 
government.  I  have  sponsored  formal 
legislation  to  establish  a  Federal  Arts 
Council.  The  bill  has  been  rcport^^d  out 
of  committee  and  I  trust  the  leadership 
will  schedule  it  without  further  delay.  I 
have  pressed  for  legislation,  which  I 
have  introduced,  to  abolish  the  10-per- 
cent Federal  admission  tax  on  theater 
tickets  for  live  dramatic  arts.  New  York 
City  should  abolish  the  local  tax.  These 
measures  are  designed  to  help  create 
conditions  under  which  art  can  flourish 
in  this  country. 

I,ast  week,  as  the  deadlock  over  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  wore  on.  I  sent  the 
following  telegram  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Governor  of  New  York,  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  presi- 
dent of  Local  802,  American  Federation 
of  Musicians,  and  the  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  -Association: 

It  Is  of  foremost  importance  to  the  coun- 
try that  the  1961-62  Metropolitan  Opera 
season  be  saved  The  Metropolit.an  is  lo- 
cated in  the  congressional  district  that  I 
represent  and  I  am  deeply  concerned  over 
the  refusal  of  the  parties  involved  In  the 
dispute  to  come  to  terms.  The  loss  of  the 
coming  season  may  well  spell  the  doom  of 
opera  In  New  York  City.  The  rest  of  the 
country  Is  Incredulous  that  this  should  be 
allowed  to  happen.  Representatives  from 
all  other  countries  around  the  world  who 
are  Interested  in  and  have  admired  Amerl- 
cih  culture  are  thocked  beyond  belief.  New 
Yorkers  are  being  asked  to  contribute  funds 
for  a  new  opera  house  in  Lincoln  Square 
which  Is  an  important  step  forward  but  the 
present  deadlock  In  the  Metropolitan  cer- 
tainly will  severely  prejudice  this  efTort. 

The  Metropolitan  closing  highlights  the 
need  for  long-range  Go\ernmcnt  action 
toward  the  creation  of  conditions  under 
which  the  arts  can  flourish  in  this  country 
I  have  long  pressed  for  Federal  legislation 
toward  this  end.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
executive  branches  of  local,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral governments  have  a  mutual  interest  and 
obligation  to  Intervene  efTectlvely  and  im- 
mediately in  the  present  crisis. 

I  should  like  to  offer  my  time  and  the 
services  of  my  oflBce  toward  the  resolution 
of  this  problem.  I  recommend  the  calling 
of  a  meeting  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
in  Washington  to  be  attended  by  represeiita- 
tives  of  the  New  York  .State  and  city  go\ - 
ernments.  the  Federal  Governn:ent.  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Metropolitan  and  local  802. 
and  myself  as  the  representative  of  the 
district  in  which  the  Metropolitan  Is  located. 
The  closing  of  the  1961-62  Metropolitan 
Opera  season  will  cause  Irreparable  damage 
to  the  future  of  music  in  America  ai.d  to 
our  role  in  the  world  as  an  advanced  and 
cultured  people. 

In  answer  to  my  telegram  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  notifed  me  by  letter  that 
he  would  keep  me  advised. 

Subsequently.  I  learned  that  a  meet- 
ing was  scheduled  in  the  Secretary's  Of- 
fice, with  all  interested  parties,  for  Mon- 
day. August  28. 

The  Secretary  lield  the  meeting  yes- 
terday and  I  am  deeply  gratified  that 
a  good  result,  at  least  temporarily,  wai^_ 
achieved,  I  regret,  however,  that  the 
Secretary  did  not  respond,  even  to  the 
extent  of  returning  a  phone  call,  to  my 
telephone  request  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting  as  the  representative  of  the 
district  in  which  the  Metropolitan  is  lo- 
cated.   However,  this  is  simply  a  matter 
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of  courtesy  and  statesmanship  which,  al- 
though distasteful  when  lacking,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the 
matter  or  the  important  objective  that 
we  all  have  foremost  in  mind,  which  is 
the  ultimate  settlement  of  this  problem. 
The  Metropolitan  Opera  must  not  only 
continue,  but  must  grow  and  flourish. 
It  is  the  continuing  responsibility  of  all 
three  branches  of  government  to  see  to 
It  that  it  does. 
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STOCKPILING  SUGAR  FOR 
EMERGENCY 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in 
Colorado  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  holding  a  hearing  preparatory 
to  the  imposition  of  acreage  restrictions 
on  domestic  sugarbeet  growers  in  1962. 

Following  is  the  letter  which  I  sent  to 
Secretary  Freeman  on  August  18.  giving 
him  my  views  of  this  action: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  August  18,  1961. 
.The  Honorable  Orville  L  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Wa.Hhington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  It  was  with  profound 
regret  that  I  have  noted  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculcure  has  found  it  necessary 
to  seriously  consider  reimposition  of  sugar- 
beet  acreage  restrictions  for  the  1962  crop. 
I  not  only  speak  as  an  individual  Member  of 
Congress,  but  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  You  will  recall 
that  House  report  of  March  14  of  this  year, 
accompanying  HR  5463.  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Sugar  Act,  states.  ■'It  is  the  com.- 
mittee's  hope  that  the  Secretary  will  not  find 
it  necessary  to  rcimpose  sugarbeet  acreage 
controls  during  the  life  of  the  interim  ex- 
tension of  the  act  reported  herein." 

It  is  my  view  that  with  the  international 
situation  as  it  is  today,  it  would  be  wise  for 
the  United  States  to  produce  all  the  sugar 
that  our  Nation  is  capable  of  producing, 
rather  than  actually  reducing  domestic  sugar 
production.  By  loss  of  Cuba  to  communism, 
the  United  States  has  also  lost  about  30  per- 
cent of  lt.s  former  sugar  supply  from  this 
source.  Other  international  developments, 
such  as  the  alarming  situation  in  Berlin. 
leave  little  doubt  of  the  possibility  that  we 
soon  may  not  be  able  to  count  on  many  of 
our  present  foreign  suuar  sources  as  suppliers 
of  our  domestic  sugar  requirements.  I  am 
sure  that  you  had  these  facts  m  mind  when 
you  recently  announced  that  the  administra- 
tion would  favor  expansion  of  sugarbee": 
acreage  for  domestic  producers  next  year 

I  am  certain  you  must  agree  with  me  that 
the  Sugar  Act,  as  it  is  presently  written,  ha.-, 
largely  resulted  in  the  paradoxical  dilenima 
that  we  find  ourselves  m  today.  The  Sugar 
Act  must,  of  vital  necessity,  be  rewritten  and 
extended  over  a  sufficient  number  of  years 
to  insure  that  American  consumers  receive 
an  adequate  supply  of  sugar  at  stable  prices. 
Although  American  sugar  producers  have 
not  been  allowed  to  participate  in  the  real- 
location of  the  former  Cuban  quota,  the 
United  States  today  finds  itself  in  a  position 
of  facing  an  oversupply  of  sugar.  The  rea- 
.sons  for  this  seem  to  stem  from  the  fact 
that  last  December  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment estimated  domestic  sugar  cnnsump- 
tlon  requirements  for  1961  at  10  million  tons. 


9,950,000  tons  of  which  has  been  allotted. 
It  is  now  generally  estimated  that  sugar  con- 
sumption this  year  will  not  exceed  9.550.000 
tons.  In  other  words.  US  sugar  consiimp- 
tion  will  probably  be  about  400,000  ton* 
less    than   has   already    been   allocated. 

Of  immediate  concern,  therefore,  is  de- 
termination of  steps  to  be  taken  which  most 
equitably  and  effectively  will  corre^ct  the 
present  situation. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the  depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Immediately  notify  the 
foreign  countries  to  whom  the  Cuban;  wind- 
fall has  been  allocated  that  until  lurther 
notice  only  90  percent  of  their  allocations 
may  be  imported  into  the  United  States. 
This  approach,  which  has  been  recomriiended 
to  you  by  the  U.S.  Beet  Sugar  AssoSlatlon, 
seems  to  be  the  most  practical  and  eqiiltable 
way  to  proceed  under  the  provisions  jof  the 
Sugar  Act  as  it  is  presently  written. 

This  suggestion  is  made  In  lieu  od}  what 
might  be  considered  the  easiest  soluti<t)n  un- 
der more  ordinary  conditions.  ThiB  is  to 
merely  reduce  the  Govertimenfs  estimate  of 
consumption  requirements,  which  -.^  < .  '.  re- 
duce all  suppliers  to  the  U.S.  marK.  :  :  ,  an 
equal  percentage  An  overall  quota  tut  at 
this  time,  however,  would  result  in  tpe  do- 
mestic sugarbeet  growers  having  to  jibsorb 
55  percent  of  the  cut.  Because  the  Utei  In- 
dustry has  received  none  of  the  Cubaoi  wind- 
fall, it  would  be  completely  unfair  \o  put 
55  percent  of  the  burden  on  our  American 
sugarbeet  farmers.  Cuban  windfall  'coun- 
tries should  bear  the  burden  of  the  pijesent- 
ly  needed  quota  adjustment. 

Secondly.  I  believe  it  Is  absolutely  iljipera- 
tive  that  the  executive  branch  of  out-  Fed- 
eral Government  announce  a  Arm  Ipolicy 
which  answers  the  often  asked  question  of 
whether  the  interests  of  American  producers 
come  first  or  whether  precedence  is  to  be 
given  to  the  foreign  recipients  of  the  fcuban 
windfall.  The  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  surely  is  aware  of  tUp  will- 
ingness and  ability  of  American  farniers  to 
fill  a  part  of  the  Cuban  windfall.  Ceattainly 
the  executive  branch  is  aware  of  tJie  fact 
that  many  potential  builders  of  new  feugar- 
beet  processing  factories  have  asked  oflfly  for 
legislative  assurance  that  they  may  proceed 
with  the  expectation  that  they  will  b|e  able 
to  contract  for  crops  to  process.  The  value 
of  this  assurance  to  the  Nation's  £*;rlcul- 
tural  economy  Is  obvious.  i 

Mr.  CooLEY.  chairman  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture  Committee,  has  stated   that  lie  will 
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proceed  with  the  processing  of  new- 
legislation  following  announcement  ty  the 
executive  branch  of  Its  sugar  policy.  iDeter- 
mination  of  such  policy  should  be  macje  and 
announced  without  further  delay  because 
circumstances  demand  immediate'attf ntlon 
to  this  problem.  New  sugar  processiak  fac- 
tories cannot  be  built  overnight,  although 
our  foreign  and  offshore  supplies  coUld  be 
cut  otl  without   warning   at   any   time. 

Our  Government  owes  at  least  this   aiuch, 
not  only  to  the  American  farmer,  buljlto  all 
of  our  citizens  as  well. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Catherine  Mat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  limit  dom.estic  production  of 
sugar,  a  vital  and  necessary  foo<^,  we 
should  be  striving  mightily  to  incjrease 
producUon.  We  are  in  the  midsti  of  a 
worldwide  emergency.  No  on.?  Knows 
what  the  situation  will  be  tomorrokv,  or 
even  an  hour  from  now.  These  arie  ex- 
plosive times.  We  should  be  prepared 
for  any  emergency,  not  only  on  thq  far- 
flung  military  fronts  of  the  world],  but 
also  on  the  home  front;  not  only  by 
stockpiling  weapons  of  destruction'  but 
also  by  stockpiling  foods  for  survival. 

We  have  started  to  do  that  through 
developing    procedui-es    for    stockttilmg 


wheat — moving  it  to  possible  centers  of 
distribution. 

We  should  also  stockpile  sugar.  Sugar 
is  our  most  palatable  high-energy  food. 
It  makes  other  foods  edible.  All  that 
wheat,  for  example.  Our  bread,  our 
breakfast  cereal,  virtually  any  food  you 
can  mention,  is  made  palatable  by  the 
addition  of  sugar. 

It  would  be  a  relatively  simple  matter 
to  establish  stockpiles  of  sugar,  in  scat- 
tered parts  of  the  Nation.  It  could  be 
packaged  in  1-pound  and  2-pound  mois- 
tureproof  packages,  with  present  pack- 
aging machinery.  The  packages  could 
be  labeled  something  like,  "Property  of 
the  U.S.  Government — Not  for  Sale," 
and  stored  indefinitely.  With  a  few  sim- 
ple precautions,  sugar  can  be  stored  for 
many  years  if  necessary— without  spoil- 
ing. Sugar  is  not  classed  as  a  perishable 
commodity.  It  lends  itself  ideally  to 
such  storage. 

Such  a  program  would  as.sure  our 
citizens  of  ample  quantities  of  this  high 
energy  food,  placed  in  strategic  places, 
for  distribution  by  the  Government  only 
In  case  of  dire  national  emergency. 
With  the  proper  regulatory  safeguards, 
providing  that  distribution  would  take 
place  only  in  case  of  such  emergency, 
sugar  thus  stored  would  not  be  "hanging 
over  the  market"  because  it  would  never 
enter  the  market.  Thus  it  would  not 
have  any  adverse  price  effect. 

How  much  sugar  should  we  store'' 
Let  us  do  a  little  figuring. 

Our  present  annual  rate  of  consump- 
tion is  about  100  pounds  per  person. 
About  65  percent  of  this  now  is  u.sed  in 
prepared  foods — such  as  bfkery  bread, 
cake  mixes,  soft  drinks,  and  so  on.  The 
balance,  about  35  pounds  per  year,  per 
person,  is  used  in  the  home  as  sugar. 
In  case  of  an  atomic  attack,  we  could  ex- 
pect our  basic  commercial  food  distri- 
bution system  to  be  inoperative  for  at 
least  2  weeks — perhaps  much  longer 
Thus,  we  should  provide  in  our  stockpile 
enough  sugar  to  meet  the  full  sugar 
needs  of  our  people  for  at  least  2  week.s — 
perhaps  longer.  Because  of  its  impor- 
tance as  a  high-energy  food,  a  full  supply 
will  be  extremely  necessary.  That  wlfl 
mean  about  2  pounds  per  week  per  per- 
son. Our  present  population  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  180  million  persons. 
For  each  week's  stockpile,  then,  we  would 
need  360  million  pounds.  To  put  it  an- 
other way:  For  each  1.000  persons  we 
would  require  1  ton  of  sugar  per  week. 
A  1-week  supply  for  the  entire  popu- 
lation would  require  180,000  tons  of  sug- 
ar, and  a  2-week  supply  would  require 
360,000  tons  of  sugar. 

This  year,  under  our  present  supar 
law,  we  shall  have  available  for  the  US. 
market  nearly  9,950.000  tons— nearly  10 
million  tons — of  sugar.  Our  actual  con- 
sumption will  be  only  about  9,550,000 
tons.  The  extra  400.000  tons  or  so  may 
destroy  the  sugar  market  near  the  year 
end,  when  much  of  it  will  be  coming  in 
from  foreign  nations. 

Thus,  it  would  seem  that  this  year 
would  be  the  ideal  time  to  stockpile  sug- 
ar, a  vital  and  necessaiy  food,  for  na- 
tional emergency,  and  at  the  same  time 
relieve  the  domestic  sugar  market  from  a 
depressing  situation  which  our  present 
sugar  law  is  presenting. 


DISPERSED  INDUSTRY 


Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  (Mr.  McIntireI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  tins  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  lo  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  days  of  prave  national  concern 
over  our  future,  we  have  sought  to  dis- 
perse at  least  some  of  our  industrial 
production  so  that  should  a  portion  of 
our  industrial  might  be  destic>yed  in  one 
part  of  the  Nation,  other  portions  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  may  be  spared 
and  wotild  be  able  to  continue  pro- 
duction. 

We  should  have  the  same  concern 
nbout  dispersal  of  our  production  of 
vital  food  products — for  in  dire  national 
emergency,  the  first  problem  of  the  sur- 
vivii.-^?  population  will  be  to  obtain  the 
food  it  needs  to  sustain  life,  and  our  first 
rebuilding  problem  will  be  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  facilities  to  provide  food  for 
our  p>eop!e 

It  seems  the  height  of  folly,  then,  that 
we  should,  at  this  serious  juncture  in  our 
Nation's  history,  promulgate  reeulations 
which  would  hmit  and  even  reduce 
proQuction  of  a  vital  and  neces.sar>-  food 
by  an  industry  which  is  already  widely 
dispersed — and.  in  effect,  encourage 
processing  of  an  identical  food  by  proc- 
essing plants  tiiat  are  m  an  exceedingly 
vulnerable  position  in  the  event  of  enemy 
attack. 

The  beet  .sucar  indu.'^try  is  a  dispersed 
industrv'.  Sugarbeets  are  prcxluced  in 
2^  States — from  Michiean  and  Ohio  on 
the  east,  through  the  fertile  Great  Plains 
and  the  hiLrh  plateaus  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States,  on  to  the  creat  Pacific 
Northwest  and  the  State  of  California. 
Beet  sugar  procc-y^ing  plants — there  are 
more  than  three  score  of  them — are 
loratf^d  in  15  States,  spread  over  wide 
areas,  again  from  Ohio  and  Michigan  to 
cities  in  Wiscon.sin.  Minne.sota,  Iowa. 
Nebraska.  South  Dakota,  Colorado.  Wy- 
oming. Montana,  Idaho.  Utah,  Wfishing- 
ton,  Oregon,  and  California. 

The  dispersal  of  beet  sugar  factories 
is  showTi  by  the  tatulation  of  the  num- 
ber of  factories  in  each  of  the  States  I 
have  named,  and  the  daily  sucarbeet 
slicing  capacity  of  those  factories,  which 
I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 


state 

XumtxM-  of 
tectorlM 

Dally  ca- 
pacity (tons 

Ol  iHX-tS) 

Califumto 

Colorado 

Malm 

Minnnaota 

10 
13 

R 

4 

4 

5 
6 

S 

1 
3 

1 
1 
1 

30,350 
art,  750 
I.VWIO 
12,150 
V.  500 
9  3H) 

.NclTikska 

Montana 

Itah „ 

.Muhiean 

KT.Vl 
MOO 
7,  i-V) 

w.Khineton 

Wyomini! „ 

Ori'con 

\900 
4  500 

Ohio 

3,  9.50 
I   000 

Iowa...   . 

South  Dakota 

1  MOO 

Wi.sccmsin.. 

1   110 

Nearly  all  of  the  factories  are  in  small 
towns  outside  the  anticipated  fallout 
range  of  centers  of  population.    For  ex- 


ample, in  Colorado,  beet  suear  process- 
ing plants  are  located  in  Rocky  Ford. 
Brighton.  Eaton  Fort  Collins,  Fort  Mor- 
gan, Gretiey,  Longmont,  Lo\eland.  Ovid. 
Sterling.  Windsor.  Johnstown.  Delta,  and 
Sugar  City.  Other  States  available,  .'>ee 
green  pages  of  "Beet  Sugar  Handbook." 

In  contrast  to  the  wide  di.spersal  of  the 
domestic  beet  sugar  industry,  the  cane 
stigar  refining  industry,  which  refines 
\irtually  all  the  foreign  sugar  which  un- 
der the  present  law  supplies  such  a  huge 
part  of  our  market,  is  concentrated  prin- 
cipally in  the  large  seaports  of  oui  At- 
lantic and  gulf  coasts.  Only  one  cane 
.^ugar  refinery  is  on  the  west  coast,  and 
even  it  is  near  the  great  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard,  a  prmie  target  in  case  of 
enemy  attack. 

Now  there  are  many  areas  outside  the 
present  sugarbeet  producing  areas  that 
want  to  beein  large-scale  production  of 
sugarbeets  and  the  erection  of  sugarbeet 
factories.  There  arc  people  seriously  m- 
tercsted  in  erecting  additional  factories 
In  States  that  i;ow  have  none — including 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Kansas, 
Missotn-i,  and  Maine.  We  should  enact 
legislation  that  would  encourage  such 
further  dispersal  of  this  \  ital  food  indus- 
try. We  should  amend  the  present  law. 
if  Its  effects  are  not  only  to  prevent  such 
expansion  but  even  to  further  restrict 
the  present  industn.'. 


STLTBCOMMITTEE  NO.  3  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unammoiis  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  3  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  may  be  permitted  to  sit  to- 
morrow during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTS, 
COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Accounts  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate  on  Thursday  next. 

The  SPEL\KER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


POWER  WITHOUT  WISDOM- 
CHAOS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Staggers] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
"Phoebus,  with  thy  darts  avenge  our 
tears."  Thus  invoked  the  Greek  leader 
as  his  army  was  un.^ucce.'^sfully  assault- 
ing the  strong  bulwarks  of  Troy.  Phoe- 
bus was  the  god  of  lit-ht,  the  god  of  un- 
derstanding and  wisdom.  For  years  the 
Greeks  had  employed  every  resource  of 
human  power  to  overthrow  the  citadel, 
and  all  in  vain.  The  city  still  stood,  as 
invulnerable  as  it  was  at  the  beginmng. 
Now  was  the  time  to  summon  a  new  re- 


source to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  suffer- 
ing; Greeks  and  bring  an  end  to  their 
frustrations  and  grief.  They  appealed 
to  wi.sdom.  Your  recollection  of  the  an- 
cient legend  reminds  you  that  the  result 
wa?  the  construction  of  the  Trojan  horse 
and  the  final  downfall  of  the  city.  It 
was  a  tiiumph  of  mind  over  matter,  of 
ingenuity  and  wisdom  over  naked  force. 

The  affairs  of  the  world  today  are  in 
such  disorder  that  we  may  well  repeat 
the  invocation  preserved  for  us  by 
Homer.  Tlie  20th  centurj-  dawned  with 
the  brightest  pro.-^pects  for  the  advance- 
ment of  human  welfare  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Agencies  were  being 
created  and  supported  to  promote  inter- 
national under.standing  and  the  settle- 
ment of  di.'^putes  without  bloodshed. 
Scientific  discoveries  and  inventions 
were  multiplying  the  instruments 
needed  to  meet  human  temporal  wants. 
Good  will  and  tolerance  and  sympathy 
seemed  to  be  replacing  the  old  senti- 
ments of  enmity  and  greed,  not  only  inx 
tlie  minds  of  individuals  but  also  in  the  -. 
collective  councils  and  decisions  of  gov- 
ernment. For  instances  of  the  latter,  we 
could  point  to  the  action  of  Western 
nations  in  the  Chinese  Boxer  uprising, 
to  the  settlement  ol  ihe  Boer  War,  to 
American  action  in  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines after  the  Spanish  War.  In  the 
United  States  especially  signs  of  the 
growing  humane  disposition  were  as 
evident  as  they  were  aratifymg. 

To  a  boy  bom  about  1900  in  the 
United  States,  the  coming  generation 
mu.'^t  have  seemed  a  period  of  unbe- 
lievable hope  and  serenity.  Suddenly  a 
pistol  sh.ot  at  Sarajevo  broke  the  spell. 
Since  that  explosion  violence  has  suc- 
ceeded violence  in  an  ever-increasing 
tempo,  and  all  the  vices  that  man 
seemed  about  to  conquer  have  been  let 
loose  acain  to  race  over  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

It  is  not  neces-sary  to  list  either  our 
domestic  problems  or  our  foreign  prob- 
lems to  show  that  the  use  of  force  to 
gain  our  ends  is  becoming  accepted  in 
ever-widening  areas  of  life.  And  our 
difficulties  are  increa.sing  rather  than 
decreasing.  A  commentator  recently 
stated  that  the  difficulties  of  this  na- 
tional administration  are  infinitely 
greater  than  those  of  the  last  admin- 
istration, and  that  those  of  the  next 
President,  whoever  he  ni;iy  be,  will  be 
still  greater.  The  weapyoh  which  we  in- 
stinctively grasp  to  fight  difiSculties  is 
power.  A  request  from  the  President  for 
more  money  to  create  more  military 
power  met  with  overwhelming  public 
support  and  a  near-unanimous  vote  of 
the  Congress,  Almost  any  other  pro- 
posal encounters  delays,  objections, 
reservations,  and  general  dissidence. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  reminds  us  that  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  an 
instant.  The  act  of  creation  was  an  act 
of  power.  The  product  o^  creation  was 
chaos — 'Without  form  and  void,"  says 
the  Book.  The  job  of  straightening  up 
the  me.ss  belonged  in  a  different  cate- 
gory. It  took  God  6  long  days  of  hard 
work  to  put  order,  system,  and  regula- 
tion into  the  universe  which  He  had 
created  in  a  moment.  'We  are  justified 
in  saying  it  was  hard  work,  because  at 
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its  conclusion  God  rested,  the  only  re- 
corded instance  of  such  a  procedure  on 
the  part  of  Deity.  Each  separate  step 
of  the  process  of  organizing  the  universe 
called  for  deliberation  over  needs,  ac- 
tions toward  specific  ends,  and  judg- 
ments of  final  results  which  were  not 
accepted  until  the  product  could  be  pro- 
nounced "good."  This  was  an  exercise  of 
wisdom,  which  demands  far  more  time 
and  effort  than  an  exercise  of  power. 
But  it  succeeds  where  power  fails.  So 
far  as  observation  and  revelation  go, 
God  has  not  needed  to  alter  the  original 
arrangements.  It  is  reported  that  on  a 
few  occasions  He  was  displeased  with 
certain  outcomes.  But  His  displeasure 
did  not  go  to  the  extent  of  making  fun- 
damental changes  in  the  operation  of 
natural  forces. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  disparage  the 
importance  of  military  power  in  our  na- 
tional life.    We  need  it,  unquestionably, 
to  save  us  from  the  imminent  danger  of 
being  overflooded  by  the  primeval  chaos 
represented  by  a  malignant  enemy.    For 
communism  is  indeed  a  return  to  original 
chaos,  as  is  evident  from  a  consideration 
of  any   area  in  which  it  has  operated. 
No  part  of  its  techniques  is  concerned 
with     constructive     action     along     lines 
which  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  has  dem- 
onstrated to  be  effective.    It  uses  science 
to  increase  power,  and  it  usee  power  to 
destroy.     It   would   destroy   us   if   there 
jt'ere  not  suflRcient  power  in  opposition 
to  ward  off  the  challenge.     But  we  need 
wisdom  to  build  up  where  communism 
would  tear  down,  and  sufficient  wisdom 
for  that  desired  end  has  not  yet  been 
uncovered.    Many  procedures  have  been 
proposed  and  a  number  of   them  have 
been  tried.     The  pragmatic  test  of  suc- 
cess shows  all  of  them  to  be  insufficient. 
A  higher  and  greater  wisdom  must  be 
sought  and  applied.     Where  is  that  wis- 
dom to  be  found? 

The  story  is  told  of  a  philosopher,  who. 
while  he  gazed  upward  to  the  stars,  fell 
into  the  water.  Had  he  looked  down, 
he  might  have  discovered  the  stars  in 
the  water;  but  looking  up  to  heaven,  he 
could  not  see  the  stars  in  the  water;  for 
mean  and  small  things  often  discover 
greater  ones,  better  than  the  great  can 
discover  the  small.  The  magnetic  virtue 
of  iron  was  not  discovered  fust  in  bars, 
but  in  needles. 

Is  it  possible  that  in  this  country  we 
fix  our  gaze  too  constantly  on  great  ideals 
and  fail  to  observe  the  little  and  mean 
and  toilsome  steps  by  which  those  ideals 
can  be  attained?  We  speak  of  the  "good 
life."  and  fail  to  note  that  a  good  life 
is  the  sum  of  an  infinite  niunber  of  small 
and  common  things,  ranging  from  the 
basic  needs  for  food  and  shelter  to  the 
more  sophisticated  procedures  involving 
health,  enlargement  of  the  mind,  and 
development  of  ethical  concepts.  Every 
single  one  of  the  little  things  is  brought 
into  existence  only  by  continuous  thought 
and  effort.  As  we  pay  attention  to  the 
little  things  and  achieve  them  one  by 
one,  they  eventually  add  up  to  the  good 
life.  There  is  no  evidence  anywhere  in 
human  experience  that  they  can  be  im- 
posed by  official  fiat.  If  we  should  say 
to  the  natives  of  the  newly  established 


state  of  Congo,  "Be  thou  a  recipient  of 
the  good  life,"  it  would  be  silly. 

Somebody  must  take  all  the  toilsome 
and  painful  little  steps  which  result  in 
the  production  and  distribution  of  food 
and  clothing,  the  application  of  sanitary 
measures,  the  instruction  of  youth,  the 
organization  of  a  staiile  government, 
and  the  escablishment  of  moral  and  so- 
cial standards  of  conduct,  and  only  the 
Congolese  can  take  these  steps  for  them- 
selves. Is  It  the  part  of  wisdom  to  say 
that  if  there  is  anything  we  can  do  to 
induce  them  to  take  those  steps,  we  are 
morally  bound  to  do  it;  otherwise  they 
must  pull  themselves  out  of  their  morass 
of  apathy  and  ignorance  by  their  own 

efforts? 

Another  great  ideal  of  modern 
thuught  IS  justice.  Both  ancient  and 
modern  philosophers  and  jurists  have 
debated  the  meaning  of  the  word.  They 
can  still  come  to  no  agreement  as  to 
what  justice  really  consists  of.  From  a 
practical  standpoint,  justice  can  con- 
sist only  in  conformity  to  established 
law.  Yet  we  have  a  feeling  th&t  it 
sliould  go  beyond  that,  that  there  is  a 
higher  justice  dictated  by  conscience 
and  by  proper  regard  for  the  interests 
of  others.  We  ardently  desire  and  some- 
times grope  for  this  higher  justice  in  our 
relations  in  political  life,  in  economic 
life,  and  in  .social  life.  In  any  event  we 
know  that  it  lies  somewhere  beyond  the 
practice  of  a  multitude  of  little  a4ts  in 
which  the  self  is  disregarded  and  the 
other  man  is  placed  in  the  position  of 
first  importance.  It  requires  self-dis- 
cipline to  an  advanced  degree,  and  this 
virtue  is  hard  to  acquire.  It  is;  |  even 
more  difficult  to  acquire  by  those)  who 
have  become  accustomed  throughi  cen- 
turies of  use  to  behave  otherwise. 

Yet  we  know  that  injustice  in  the 
world  IS  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  prob- 
lems with  which  men  are  faced.  The  at- 
tainment of  universal  justice  can  be 
readied  only  by  a  growing  tendency  of 
men  to  accept  the  little  acts  of;  self- 
discipline  whose  sum  constitutes;  final 
justice. 

In  our  domestic  affairs,  the  chief  thar- 
acteristic  of  the  modern  age  seeitns  to 
be  irresolution.  We  talk  about  many 
programs  and  projects  which  are  intend- 
ed to  bring  order,  system,  and  justice  into 
our  relations  one  with  another,  and  we 
seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  talking 
resolves  the  problem.  For  instanCje,  de- 
pre.ssed  conditions  in  many  parts  t)f  the 
country  have  been  discussed  for  years. 
But  effective  action  is  still  in  the  future. 
At  the  end  of  the  World  War  there  were 
wonderful  dreams  of  the  bright  new 
world  which  would  be  brought  to  us  by 
science  as  soon  as  iiostilities  ceased  and 
men  could  turn  their  attention  to  peace- 
ful pursuits.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
that  such  a  beneficent  world  is  $till  a 
dream.  We  always  live  in  the  fjuture, 
where  everything  is  better 

It  might  be  said  to  us.  as  it  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  said  by  an  Egyptian 
priest  to  the  Greek  lawgiver.  Solon:  "You 
Grecians  are  ever  children,  having  no 
knowledge  of  antiquity  or  antiquity  of 
knowledge."  We  are  prone  to  disregard 
the  teachings  of  history.  Our  traditions 
made  a  virtue  of  hard  work,  tolerance  of 


the  rights  of  others,  respect  for  the  indi- 
vidual, and  noninterference  in  the  affairs 
of  our  neighbors.  But  traditions  are 
valueless  if  they  are  not  constantly 
taught  and  practiced. 

The  images  of  men's  knowledge  re- 
main in  books,  exempt  from  the 
injuries  of  time,  and  capable  of 
perpetual  renovation.  Nor  arc  the.se 
properly  called  images;  because 
they  generate  still,  and  sow  their 
seeds  in  the  minds  of  others,  so  as  to 
cause  infinite  actions  and  opinions  in 
-succeeding  ages.  Not,  however,  if  the 
books  lie  unused  on  the  shelves,  and  the 
wisdom  which  they  contain  is  given  no 
opportunity  to  germinate  in  the  minds 
of  the  present  generation.  A  writer  has 
stated: 

All  those  who.  by  serving  and  indulging 
their  passions  immensely  raise  the  value  of 
enjoyment,  should  know  that  whatever  they 
covet  or  pursue,  whether  riches,  pleasure, 
glory,  learning,  or  anything  else,  they  only 
pursue  those  things  that  have  been  forsaken 
and  cast  off  with  contempt  by  great  numbers 
In  all  ages,  after  possession  and  experience. 

Our  hot  pursuit  of  the  values  enumer- 
ated by  this  writer  has  given  rise  to 
numerous  factions,  all  striving  to  achieve 
ends  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of 
others.  Each  faction  talks  and  opposes: 
agreement  for  the  common  good  is  diffi- 
cult to  arrive  at.  Walter  Lippmann 
speaks  of  the  public  philosophy,  whicli  is 
an  attempt  to  reconcile  desire  with  the 
attainable,  and  the  common  good  with 
individual  good. 

The  question  is  whether  it  is  better  to 
be  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are,  or  to 
be  very  busy  in  trying  to  make  changes 
which  are  impossible.  The  Sophists  said 
that  the  happiness  of  Socrates  was  the 
happiness  of  a  stick  or  stone;  Socrates, 
on  the  other  hand,  said  that  the  happi- 
ness of  the  Sophists  was  the  happiness 
of  one  who  is  always  itching  and  always 
scratching.  Substitute  the  names  of 
some  of  our  political  leaders  today  for 
the  Sophists  and  Socrates,  and  we  have 
the  bone  of  most  current  contentions. 
The  restilt  is  that  little  or  nothing  gets 
done.  Whatever  is  proposed  raises  a 
doubt  in  ."somebody's  mind  that  it  will  not 
work.  Doubt,  once  registered,  is  like  a 
sponge  which  perpetually  sucks  and 
draws  to  itself  what  Bacon  calls  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge.  The  true  use  of 
discussion  is  to  render  doubtful  things 
certain,  and  not  certain  things  doubtful, 
that  is,  to  increase  knowledge. 

When  we  consider  all  the  discussion 
that  is0oing  on  about  our  domestic  or 
our  foreign  problems,  we  can  conclude 
that  it  leads  more  to  further  confusion 
than  to  certainty.  Whether  the  subject 
is  a  labor  dispute,  high  tanffs  versus  low- 
tariffs,  the  cause  of  inflation,  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  schools,  foreign  economic 
aid,  our  capability  to  fight  a  war,  or 
whatever  else,  the  result  is  the  same. 
We  talk  and  delay  decision. 

Fortune  presses  so  close  upon  human 
affairs  that  some  resolution  is  necessary; 
for  not  to  resolve  is  to  resolve,  so  that 
irresolution  frequently  entangles  us  in 
necessities  more  than  resolving.  The 
unresolved  man  executes  nothing,  that 
he  may  not  abridge  his  freedom  and 
power  of   acting.     The   Western  World 
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has  stated  time  and  again  its  determina- 
tion to  resist  with  arms  any  change  in 
the  status  of  Berlin,  for  example.  But 
no  one.  or  scarcely  anyone,  believes  that 
to  be  a  firm  resolution. 

We  always  leave  a  loophole  through 
which  we  can  es.ape  if  drastic  action 
looms  up  inevitable  That  is  not  the 
way  we  fought  the  Revolutionary  War  or 
the  Civil  War.  That  is  not  the  way  Jef- 
ferson acquired  the  Louisiana  Territory 
That  is  not  the  way  we  resolved  the  tariff 
question  or  hard  money  against  paper 
money  after  the  Civil  War,  Nor  is  it  the 
way  John  Lewis  handled  the  affairs  of 
the  Coal  Miners'  Union  In  other  days 
a  political  party  label  stood  for  some- 
thing defmite.  and  political  matters  were 
settled  one  way  or  tlie  other,  for  good  or 
evil.  If  for  good,  the  settlement  repre- 
sented a  forward  step,  .rom  which  new 
advances  could  be  made.  If  for  evil,  the 
action  taken  clearly  indicated  an  ap- 
proach from  another  direction  Today, 
the  fractionating  of  political  alincments 
precludes  any  decision  whatsoever  on 
many  vital  matters  So  we  are  denied 
the  exi>erience  of  testing  proposals  and 
separating  the  vahd  from  the  invalid 
The  end  is  continued  frustration  and  dis- 
content, with  new  difficulties  piling  on 
old  difficulties. 

In  defense  of  indecision  it  is  often 
urged  that  public  opinion  has  not  yet 
crystallized.  An  old  saying  is  that  there 
are  always  two  reasons  for  everything : 
a  good  reason,  and  the  real  rea.son.  In 
this  case,  the  real  rea.son  lies  in  the 
willingness  of  presumed  leaders  to  be 
real  leaders  Shall  tho.se  who  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  leadership  in  busi- 
ness, in  education,  in  ethics,  or  in  the 
intricate  organizations  which  guide  the 
corporate  interests  of  modern  civil  socie- 
ties, merely  follow  the  mob"*  Or  shall 
they  dare  to  be  wrong,  and  accept  the 
consequences  of  action  whose  end  can 
never  be  certain?  Wisdom  teaches  that 
what  must  dignify  and  exalt  knowledge 
is  the  intimate  conjunction  of  contem- 
plation and  action.  Men  ought  to  know 
that  in  the  theater  of  human  life  it  is 
only  for  God  and  the  angels  to  be 
spectators. 

In  this  age  when  the  desires  of  men 
have  been  so  stimulated  that  their  wants 
are  unbounded,  it  is  the  beginning  of 
wi.sdom  to  realize  that  power  cannot 
accomplish  everything  Even  Gods 
power  produced  only  chaos,  as  was  said 
at  the  beginning  Science  and  tech- 
nology and  concerted  human  action  can 
indeed  accomplish  what  would  have  been 
considered  miracles  just  a  few  years  ago. 
They  have  opened  up  the  ix)ssibility  of 
banishing  poverty,  disease,  ignorance, 
and  oppression  throughout  the  world 
But  that  possibility  is  only  a  pos^'L-ility, 
and  does  not  become  a  reality  by  a 
simple  decree.  The  job  of  putting  order 
and  system  into  the  machinery  and  set- 
ting it  to  work  for  the  pood  of  man  is  a 
long.  hard,  and  painful  job  We  need  to 
know  that  many  of  the  thincs  we  so 
ardently  desire  cannot  be  had  immedi- 
ately if  at  all.  Men  are  so  headstrone 
and  notional,  as  not  only  to  promise 
themselves  things  impossible,  but  also 
hope  to  obtain  the  most  difficult  ends 
without  labor  or  exertion.     As  God  la- 


bored to  put  the  universe  in  order,  so 
must  modern  man  labor  to  set  to  rights 
the  complex  world  which  his  genius  has 
created 


OF 


PREVENTING    OVER  EXPANSION 
THE  NATION  S  CAPITAL 

Mr  RYAN,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Revss]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  REUSS,  Mr.  Speaker.  last 
month — Congressional  Record.  July  17. 
1961.  pages  12734-12738;  Congression.^l 
Record.  July  19.  1961.  pages  12934- 
12935—1  introduced  H,R,  8248.  a  bill  to 
provide  an  orderly  program  of  relocating 
the  excessive  concentration  of  Govern- 
ment facilities  in  the  Washington  of  the 
future 

If  Government  agency  is  allowed  to 
pile  on  Government  agency  in  a  planless 
way  in  the  next  40  years,  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area  will  balloon  in 
size  to  5  milUon.  2 '2  times  its  present 
population, 

A  5-million  population  for  the  Na- 
lioi^s  Capital  would  produce  such  prob- 
lems of  water  supply,  sanitation,  traffic, 
and  maintaining  green  space  as  to 
th-eaten  the  Capital  as  we  know  it. 

But  fortunately,  we  are  not  helpless 
True,  the  Federal  Government  now  has 
no  national  policy  on  what  portions  of 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  con- 
ducted in  Washington,  and  what  should 
be  conducted  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. H.R  8248  .seeks  to  .set  forth  criteria 
to  govern  where  the  work  of  Government 
should  be  carried  on — criteria  which  in- 
clude the  availability  of  new  develop- 
ments in  communications  technology, 
the  possibility  of  having  small  haison 
offices  in  Washington  with  a  greater  part 
of  the  personnel  elsewhere,  the  increase 
in  effectiveness  which  an  aeency  may 
achieve  by  being  closer  to  the  area  of 
Its  direct  concern,  the  availability  to 
other  locations  of  adequate  office  space, 
housing  and  community  facilities,  and 
the  needs  of  other  cities  or  areas  for 
additional  employment  opportunities. 

The  reaction  to  the  proposal  contained 
in  H  R  8248  was  not  unexpected.  The 
daily  newspapers  of  a  great  metropolitan 
area  are  likely  to  be  interested  in  seeing 
the  area  grow  bigger  and  bigger.  Con- 
sequently, the  first  reaction  of  those  two 
great  and  civic-minded  daily  news- 
papers, the  Washington  Post  and  the 
■Washington  Star,  was  .skeptical.  But  I 
am  hopeful  that  both  papers  will  in  the 
end  endorse  the  need  for  orderly  plan- 
ning. With  adequate  criteria,  for  that 
part  of  the  Federal  Establishment  which 
should  be  located  in  Washington,  The 
editorials,  and  my  replies,  follow. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  July  23,  1961) 
Rei-ss  on  DfCENTRAI-IZATION 
Representative  Henry  S  Rextss  has  shown 
;i  commendable  interest  In  the  future  of 
Washington  as  a  Capital  City  In  the  light 
of  the  forecasts  that  Washington  will  have 
a  population  of  6  million  40  years  hence,  its 


traffic,  water,  sewage,  poHution.  and  plan- 
ning problems  are  indeed  staggering.  We 
agree  with  Mr  Reuss'  conclusion  that  "If 
nothing  Is  done,  the  W'ashlngton  of  the  fu- 
ture can  become  Just  another  formless, 
sprawling  monstrosity,  overcrowded,  con- 
gested, and  denuded  of  green  and  open 
spaces." 

When  Mr  Revss  turns  from  the  problem 
to  the  remedy,  however,  he  plunges  abruptly 
into  a  realm  of  unreality,  Washington  can 
avoid  its  potential  nightmare,  he  says,  by 
limiting  its  growth  to  3  mlUion  by  the  vea'r 
2000,  He  would  accomplish  this  by  relo^rat- 
Ing  In  about  100  other  cities  "those  non- 
policy-making  clusters  of  governmental  ac- 
tivity which  can  as  well,  or  better,  be  carried 
on  in  the  hinterland." 

What  are  these  non-policy-making  activ- 
ities? Mr.  Reuss  mentions  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  .Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice and  some  of  the  other  40  agencies  that 
were  moved  out  of  Washington  so  as  to  make 
room  for  war-connected  agencies  during 
World  War  II  It  is  n.  table,  however,  that 
these  agencies  rushed  back  to  Washington 
as  soon  as  the  emergency  was  over  because 
the  departments  had  found  material  di.sad- 
v.-intage    in    having    them    absent 

No  doubt  Congress  cjuld,  as  Mr  Revss 
suggests,  shift  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
Government's  personnel  to  the  field  by  au- 
thorizing regional  offices  to  make  some  of 
the  lesser  decisions  that  now  clutter  bureau- 
cratic channels  in  Washington,  But  this 
would  be  a  minor  factor  in  the  overall 
growth  of  the  city.  The  central  fact  is.  in 
our  opinion,  that  Washington  grows  because 
it  is  the  nerve  center  of  a  rapidly  growing 
country  Since  it  must  continue  to  serve 
this  purpose,  there  Is  no  way  of  restricting 
Its  erowth  without  at  the  same  time  sti- 
fling the  development  of  the  country  as  a 
whole 

Mr  Recss  seems  to  have  turned  reason- 
ing upside  down  in  his  statement  that 
Washington  is  In  the  fortunate  position  of 
being  able  to  limit  Its  growth,  whereas  New 
York,  Chicago.  Houston,  and  Los  Angeles  are 
not  No  doubt  every  city  finds  hmitation 
of  its  growth  to  be  very  di.^ficuU,  even  if  u 
may  be  convinced  that  it  is  desirable,  but 
there  are  a  vast  number  of  businesses  and 
industries  in  every  commercial  city  that 
could  as  well  be  located  elsewhere  The 
same  is  not  true  of  a  capital  city  devoted 
largely  to  Government,  To  serve  it*  pur- 
pose, it  must  accommodate  the  headquarters 
of  the  Government  and  all  the  aeencies  that 
must  work  in  close  affiliation  with  It,  in  ad- 
dition to  numc-ous  groups  that  deal  with 
G'U  ernment. 

The  constructive  course  Is  not  to  build  up 
the  myth  of  artificial  restrictions  on  growth 
but  systematically  to  plan  for  the  inevitable 
The  Washington  area  can  serve  the  Nation 
as  a  central  headquarters  for  generations  to 
come  If  planned  growth  is  substituted  for 
miscellaneous  sprawl.  Wise  planning  and 
orderly  development  should  not  be  post- 
poned, however,  until  chaos  forces  unnatural 
decentralization   at   the   cost  of  efficiency. 


I  From  the  Washington  Post.  July  31,  1961 1 
REt7SS  ON  Decentrai-ization 

Your  editorial  of  July  23  agrees  with  my 
position  that  a  5  million  Washington  metro- 
politan population  40  years  from  now  will 
present  staggering  problems  of  traffic,  water, 
waste  disposal,  and  planning,  but  you  throw 
in  the  sponge  by  saying,  'there  is  no  way  of 
restricting  its  growth  without  at  the  same 
time  stifling  the  development  of  the  country 
as  a  whole"  and  that  we  must,  therefore, 
■plan  for  the  inevitable" 

This  Is  an  astonishing  conclusion,  Wash- 
ington, like  Brasilia  and  Canberra,  is  a 
planned  capitol.  It  can  be  as  big.  or  as 
small,  as  the  Government  wsnts  If  Wash- 
ington's population  in  the  year  2000  can  l>e 
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held  to  around  4  million,  wise  planning  can 
save  our  heritage  of  efficient  Government, 
natural  beauty,  and  good  living.  A  5  million 
population  will  greatly  diminish  our  ability 
to  reach  these  goals. 

Washington  differs  markedly  from  all  other 
cities  of  the  United  States  whose  growth  de- 
pends on  the  growth  of  industry  and  com- 
merce. Private  business  decides  where  in- 
dustry and  commerce  will  be  expanded,  not 
the  Government. 

But  in  Washington,  almost  one -third  uf 
total  employees— 297.000  out  of  9U4.000— 
work  for  the  Federal  Government.  Must  of 
the  remaining  two-thirds  provide  the  serv- 
ices of  local  government,  construction,  trans- 
portation and  communicat.on,  trade,  and 
other  services. 

By  keeping  away  from  Washington  Fed- 
eral employees  who  are  not  in  poiicy-niakmg 
positions,  and  who  could  do  their  work  more 
efficiently  elsewhere,  we  can  keep  Washing- 
ton from  becoming  unmanageable  m  size. 

During  World  War  II.  40  Federal  agencies 
(ranging  from  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration to  the  Patent  Office  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service)  with  42.000  em.ployees, 
were  located  in  23  different  cities  throughout 
the  country.  According  to  the  Public  Build- 
ings Administration,  this  decentralization 
resulted  in  governmental  service  that  was 
more  efficient  and  economical  than  in  Wash- 
ington. 

H.R.  8248.  which  I  recently  introduced, 
would  have  the  executive  branch  set  up  cri- 
teria to  govern  where  future  Federal  employ- 
ment can  best  be  located,  and  recjuire  that 
we  act  in  accordance  with  those  criteria. 
Crowding  endless  non-policy-making  instal- 
lations into  Washington  Is  not  inevitable, 
unless  we  choose  to  make  it  so  by  our  failure 
to  act. 

Henry  S.  Revss. 


the  area  would  double  solely  through  Jiat- 
ural  causes  (an  increase  of  births  Over 
deaths^,  even  if  there  were  no  Increase  In 
Federal  employment.  In  point  of  fact,  em- 
ployment of  all  kinds  is  expected  to  expiind, 
so  that  a  total  population  of  5  mlllloh  Is 
anticipated  by  the  year  2000.  During  this 
period,  however,  the  ratio  of  Federal  work- 
ers here  to  total  area  population  is  expected 
to  continue  a  downward  spiral. 

We  believe,  therefore,   that  the  answer  to 


lU  the  complex  problems  of  the  future 
not  in  attempts  to  circumscribe  growth. 


lies 
but 


in  efforts  to  channel  that  growth  In  iuch 
a  manner  that  it  will  be  manageable,  and 
to  develop  through  Intergovernmental  a|ree- 
ments  new  forms  of  machinery  to  deal  with 
tranpport.ition,  water  supply,  housing,  and 
all  the  other  facilities  of  a  thriving  metirop- 
oiis.  The  so-called  year  2000  plan  devel- 
oped by  the  Planning  Commission  iSi  one 
step  in  this  direction — an  approach  which 
is  both  more  challenging  and  more  realistic 
than  to  dismember  tiie  Nation's  Capital. 


that 
for- 


fFrom   the  Svmday   Star.   July   23.   19611 
On  Regtl.ming  Growth 

Representative  Reuss,  of  Wisconsin,  is 
absolutely  right  when  he  says  that  a  firm 
and  specific  policy  must  be  developed  to  deal 
with  the  future  growth  of  the  Washington 
area  in  order  to  avoid  a  "formless,  sprawling 
monstrosity"  of  5  million  people  We  th'.nk 
he  is  wrong,  however,  when  he  propo.ses  that 
the  best  way  t<3  accomplish  this  is  to  de- 
centralize the  Federal   Government. 

For  there  is  one  preeminent  rule  which 
should  govern  always  in  the  location  of  every 
Federal  agency:  Whether  the  location  of 
that  agency  in  Washington  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Government.  If  the  loca- 
tion of  a  certain  agency  elsewhere  is  more 
advantageous,  then  it  should  be  moved  (or 
in  the  event  of  a  new  agency,  established  i 
elsewhere.  But  this  is  a  decision  which 
must  be  based  on  the  merits  of  each  individ- 
ual case,  and  is  not  susceptible  to  any  such 
broad  dispersal  formula  as  Mr.  Rei"SS  sug- 
gests. Washington  was  established  for  a 
sole  function—  to  provide  a  central  seat  of 
Government,  Perhaps  there  are  exceptions, 
but  the  major  reason  239.000  Federal  em- 
ployees are  working  in  Washington  today  is 
that  their  presence  here  is  more  conducive 
to  the  orderly  administration  of  the  Nation's 
business  than  if  they  were  scattered  around 
the  country. 

Nor  can  it  be  argued  that  the  mushroom 
growth  of  this  area  during  the  period  since 
World  War  II  is  the  result  of  any  appreciable 
increase  in  Federal  employment.  Indeed. 
during  the  last  10  years  Federal  emplovment 
In  the  Washington  area  has  remained  con- 
stant, while  the  population  of  the  region 
has  mounted  by  half  a  million.  As  for  the 
future,  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission estimates  that  during  the  next  40 
vears    the    current    2    million    popuhition    of 


[From  tlie  Sunday  Star,  July  30,  19dfl 
Regxtlating  Growth 
In  your  editorial  of  July  23,  "On  Re^^lat 

ing  Growth."  you  give  the  impression, 
I  have  a  re.idymade  "broad  dispersal 
inula"  which  will  scatter  Federal  agencdjes  to 
other  parts  of  the  cotintry  without  Wgard 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  Governnient. 
The  facts  are  that  I  have  no  dispers;UJ  for- 
mula, and  I  certainly  would  place  tt»fe  In- 
terests of  the  Government  above  othet  con- 
siderations in  determining  the  location  of 
a  Federal  agency.  What  I  do  propose  isj  that 
a  responsible  officer  of  the  Governtnent 
est.iblish  criteria  for  location  and  that  the 
functions  of  all  agencies  now  in  Washing- 
ton or  those  newly  created  be  reviewed  in 
the  light  of  these  criteria.  I 

You  assume  that  the  Federal  agljncies 
now  in  the  Washington  area  are  hejje  on 
the  whole  because  they  must  be  here.  The 
fact  is  that  historical  accident,  or  the  deci- 
sions of  agency  administrators  whOi  pre- 
ferred to  be  in  Washington,  are  respamsible 
for  the  presence  here  of  many  ag*pcies. 
These  administrators  lfp.\c  not  in  pea-time 
been  required  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  alternative  locations,  and  without  |  Gov- 
ernment-wide standards  to  guide  thflm  or 
any  outside  review,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  should  choose  to  concentrate  Ifli  the 
Washington  area.  i 

It  is  true,  as  you  say,  that  area  popula- 
tion as  a  whole  has  risen  in  the  past  decade 
while  the  Federal  eniployee  populatlOfa  has 
remained  relatively  stable.  It  would  be 
cjuite  wrong,  however,  to  conclude  th^t  the 
size  of  the  Government  has  little  to  dO  with 
the  future  growth  of  the  area.  The  In^t  is 
that  Washington  has  been,  and  rr.-.r  t  be, 
undersupplied  with  services  in  r*-.,.  ,-  to 
the  numbers  engaged  in  the  basic  occupa- 
tions, among  which  the  Government  [bulks 
large.  We  have  been  catching  up  witfi  this 
shortage.  When  shortages  have  beefl  met, 
total  population  Is  much  more  llKely  to 
vary  In  closer  correspondence  wltin  the 
changes  in  Federal  employee  populatiqn. 

Henry   S.  Rt^iss. 

(Editors  Note —.Actually,  the  Star  ifound 
Mr.  Reuss'  remarks  on  dispersal  very  [Inter- 
esting; one  difficulty,  however,  was  tSiat  he 
omitted  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  relocation  he  favors  might  be  darrled 
out,  W^e  see  nothing  wrong  with  thje  pro- 
posal made  in  this  letter  that  crltqjla  for 
location  in  Washington  be  established,  and 
that  the  various  agencies  here  be  reviewed 
in   tlie  light  of  such  criteria.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the  cotuitr\', 
much    iiitere.^t   has   been   .shown  ih  the 


proposal  for  some  decentraUzation  of 
Washington  activities.  Typical  of  the 
generally  favorable  response  are  the  fol- 
lowing, from  the  distinguished  urbanisl. 
Lewis  Mumford,  and  the  well-known 
architectural  historian,  Charles  C.  Wail: 

August  10.  1961. 
Dear  Mr  Reuss:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  July  31,  with  your  two  admirable  speeches 
on  the  plight  of  urban  Washington.  Your 
proposal  to  decentralize  those  departments 
of  Government  that  would  function  as  well — 
or  better — in  other  parts  of  the  country  is 
a  basic  step  in  the  preservation  and  renewal 
of  Washington.  Not  merely  would  It  benefit 
Washington,  but.  properly  planned,  with  uni- 
fied Federal  precincts  In  other  cities,  it  would 
assist  in  their  Integration,  too;  and  would 
make  our  whole  Federal  organization  more 
efficient.  There  are  many  more  further  steps 
that  must  be  taken  in  Washington  and  there 
is  much  recent  damage — such  as  that  done 
by  shooting  expressways  into  the  center — 
that  must  be  undone.  But  yotir  proposal  is 
central  to  all  the  others:  all  the  more  neces- 
sary becatise  no  local  authority  could  take 
the  necessary  measures. 
With  all  good  wishes. 
Faithftilly  yours. 

Lewis  MrMFORD 


The  Mount  Vetinon 
Ladies'  Association  or  the  Union. 
Mount   Vernon.   Va..    Aug%ist   11.    1961 
The  Honorable  Henry  S.  Reuss. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Reuss:  Thank  you  for  the 
copy  of  your  presentation  In  the  House, 
"Saving  the  Nation's  Capital,"  from  the 
Congressional  Record.  As  a  member  of  the 
Northern  Virginia!  Regional  Park  Authority, 
I  am  encouraged  that  there  Is  progressive 
thinking  in  a  responsible  body  about  an 
overall  plain  In  which  our  open-space  pro- 
gram would  have  a  logical  place.  It  is  late, 
but  not  too  late,  for  such  a  plan — and  the 
guidance  which  would  give  It  effect. 

As  director  of  Mount  Vernon,  I  am  deeply 
dedicated  to  an  open-space  concept  which  I 
think  also  has  a  place  In  the  National  Capital 
community  which  you  envision.  Legislation 
now  before  the  Congress  would  make  this 
concept  a  reality.  I  hope  that  you  have 
learned  about  this  situation  through  our 
vice  regent  for  Wisconsin,  Mrs.  John  Cun- 
ningham Lobb.  of  Milwaukee,  or  our  mutual 
friend.  Dr.  Ira  Gabrlelson,  and  that  it  has 
your  support. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  C.  Wall, 
Resident  Director. 


BOMB  SHELTER  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  pentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  ZelenkoI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  that  will  make 
it  mandatory  for  approved  bomb  shelters 
to  be  constructed  in  every  building  in 
which  either  Federal  funds  or  loans,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  are  used  for  its  con- 
struction. 

Tills  would  apply  not  only  to  every 
Federal  building  to  be  constructed  but 
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also  to  the  con-=.truction  of  all  housing 
projects  supported,  m  whole  or  in  part. 
by  Federal  funds. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  provide  for 
the  obtaining  and  granting  of  FH.^  loans 
to  present  private  homeowners  for  the 
building  of  bomb  shelters  by  private 
homeowners.  The  building  plans  in  that 
case  would  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization 
By  approved  bomb  .<;helter  I  mean  a  per- 
sonnel shelter  the  desrcn  and  construc- 
tion of  which  have  been  approved  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  him.  as  affording  adequate 
shelter  for  the  number  of  people  who  will 
occupy  the  building. 

This  bill  will  affoid  the  most  efTicient, 
economical,  and  vitally  needed  protec- 
tion to  our  civilian  population 

It  is  the  Government's  responsibility 
to  take  the  lead  in  this  extremely  im- 
portant area  I  hope  it  will  encourage 
the  various  States  to  include  such  bomb 
shelters  in  the  construction  of  all  State 
buildings  and  buildings  constructed  with 
State  funds. 

This  type  of  legislation  will  not  require 
outlays  of  great  sums  of  money.  It  will 
simply  require  alteration  of  the  architec- 
tural plans  covering  the  foundation  of 
all  new  Federal  buildings,  which  will 
afford  the  mass  protection  so  urgently 
needed.  It  will  enable  the  private  home- 
owner  to  provide  .•safety  for  his  family 
It  will  enable  this  Nation  to  promote  its 
civilian  defense  without  withdrawing 
large  sums  of  moneys  from  other  needed 
defen.se  spending 

I  urge  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion by  Congress  of  this  urgently  needed 
legislation 


LEAVE  OF   .ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr  Shelley  lat 
the  request  of  Mr  Geokce  P.  Miller), 
on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS    C;RANTED 

By  unanimou.s  con.sent.  permission  to 
address  the  House,  follownu'  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  (^ranted  to: 

Mr  Bailey,  on  Tuesday  next.  Septem- 
ber 5.  1961,  for  30  minutes 

Mr.  Bray  (at  the  request  of  Mrs 
May>,  on  September  13.  for  30  minutes 

Mr,  Frelingiivysen  'at  the  request  of 
Mr.s    May  ' ,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ryan,  for  5  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter, 

Mr.  Staggffs  'at  the  request  of  Mr, 
RvANi.  for  10  minutes  today,  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Rogers,  of  Texas,  for  1  hour,  on 
August  31 

Mr.  Halpern  'at  the  request  of  Mrs 
May),  for  15  minutes,  on  August  30, 

Mr.  Flood  'at  the  request  of  Mr 
RvANt,  for  30  minutes,  tomorrow. 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

By  unanimous  consent.  perm:ssion  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  Planted  to: 

'The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  May)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mi-  Fino, 

Mr    Hiestand, 

Mr.  Van  Zandt, 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ryan  I  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  ASHMORE. 

Mr.  Boykin. 
Mr  Peterson 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  rule,  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  543.  An  act  to  promote  the  preservation, 
for  the  public  use  and  benefit,  of  certain  por- 
tions of  the  shoreline  areas  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

S  1969  An  act  to  fonend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  supplemental  air  carriers,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerre 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr    BURLESON    from  the  Committee 

on  Hou.se  Administration.  re{X)rted  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R  1022  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  provide  for 
lease  and  transfer  of  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ments; 

H  R  5179.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  thf  U  S. 
Display  Corp.; 

H  R  6244  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
members  and  former  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  erroneously  in  receijit  of 
family  separation  allowances;   and 

H  R  6453  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Earl 
Gupton. 


.'^E.N'ATE    E:NR0LLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPE.\KER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
followinc  titles: 

S  880  An  act  to  amend  section.  216  of 
ti'ie  Merrh.^uit  M;irsne  Act.  1936,  as  amended. 
t  1  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
accept  gifts  and  bequests  of  personal  prop- 
erty for  the  U.S    Merchant  Marine  Academy; 

S  1908,  An  act  to  provide  for  a  national 
hog  cholera  eradication  program;  and 

.S  2268  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  appli- 
cation of  Federal  criminal  law  to  certain 
events  tx;curring  on  board  aircraft  In  air 
commerce. 


to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
and  joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H,R.  1022.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  provide 
for  lease  and  transfer  of  tobacco  acreage 
allotments; 

H  R  3596.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  to 
Purvis  C.  Vlckers.  Robert  I.  Vlckers.  and 
Joseph  M  Vlckers.  a  copartnership  doing 
business  as  Vlckers  Bros.; 

H  R.  5179.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
US.  Display   Corp  ; 

HR.  6244.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
members  and  former  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  erroneously  In  receipt  of 
family  separation  allowances; 

H.R  6453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earl 
Gupton; 

H.R.  6765^  An  act  to  authorize  acceptance 
of  an  amendment  tJi  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment of  the  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion permitting  investment  in  capital  stock; 

H  R.  8599.  An  act  to  amend  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  the  Euratom  Cooper.ition  Act 
of  1958,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  J.  Res,  438.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  so  as  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  conduct  a  study  and 
investigation  of  the  adequacy,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Investors,  of  the  rules  cf  national 
securities  exchanges  and  national  securities 
associations;   and 

H.J.  Res  544  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  RYAN      Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
tiie  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The   motion   was   acreed   to:    accord- 
ingly 'at  6  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m,> 
the    House    adjourned    until    tomorrow 
Wednesday.     August     30.     1961.     at     12 
o'clock  noon. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED   TO    THE   PRESIDENT 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
ihai  committee  did  on  this  day  present 


REPORTS       OF       COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
commitKx^s  we:c  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printiriE:  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  HALEY  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S  203.  An  act  t.<:)  declare 
that  the  United  States  holds  In  trust  for 
the  pueblos  of  Santa  Ana.  Zia,  Jemez.  San 
Felipe.  Santo  Domingo.  Cochltl.  Isleta,  and 
San  Ildefonso  certain  public  domain  lairds, 
without  amendment  (Rept  No.  1054i.  Re- 
ferred to  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  nu 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S  1540.  An  act  to  amend 
the  law  establishing  the  Indian  revolving 
loan  fund;  with  amendmeiit  i  Rept  No 
1055).  Referred  to  the  Committ.ee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

NL'  H.^LEY-  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S  2224.  An  act  to  grant 
minerals,  including  oil.  gas.  and  other  nat- 
ural deposits,  on  certain  lands  in  the  North- 
ern Cheyenne  Indian  Re-cervation.  Mont  ,  to 
certain  Indians,  and  for  other  purjxises:  with- 
out amendment  (Rept,  No  1056 1.  Referred 
%■<-'  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

M.--  HALEY  Conxmittce  on  Interior  and 
Insular  A.Talrs  -S  2241  An  act  to  donate 
to  the  Jicanlla  Apache  Tribe  of  the  JicaxlUa 
Reservation.  N.M  .  approximately  391  48  acres 
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of  federally  owned  land;  Tvith  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  10571.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mrs  PFOST:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  6630.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  May  25,  1920.  relating  to  convey- 
ances of  certain  parts  of  rights-of-way  by 
railroad  companies;  with  amendment  iRept. 
No.  1060  1.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  HR.7888.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1958  to  extend  the  time 
within  which  land  in  certain  reservoir  proj- 
ects in  Te.xas  may  be  reconveyed  to  the 
former  owners  thereof;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1061).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD:  Committee  on  I:i- 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  7997.  A  bill 
to  establish  the  White  House  as  a  national 
monument;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1062).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  8890.  A  bill  to  amend  Pub- 
lic Law  815  and  Public  Law  874,  81st 
Congress,  so  as  to  extend  their  expired  pro- 
visions for  an  additional  year  and  to  author- 
ize payments  under  Public  Law  815  for 
school  construction  in  school  districts  with 
severe  classroom  shortages,  to  e.xtend  for  1 
year  the  student  loan  program  of  title  II  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1063).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Comm.ittee  on  Education 
and  Lab<jr.  H.R,  8900.  A  bill  to  authorize 
a.ssistance  to  public  and  other  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  financing 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  or  improve- 
ment of  needed  academic  and  related  facili- 
ties, and  to  authorize  financial  assistance  for 
undergraduate  study  in  such  institutions, 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1064  1.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  ICHORD  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  H  R.  7890.  A 
bill  to  autborize  the  Postma.ster  General  to 
dispose  of  certain  land,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1065 1 . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  8291.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
14,  1960.  enabling  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  resettlement  of  certain  refu- 
gees, and  for  other  purposes:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1066).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  L''nion. 

Mr  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H  R.  8597.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937  to  provide  reduced  annuities  to  male 
employees  who  have  attained  age  62.  and 
for  other  purpose,-;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1067).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
tlie  Whole  Hfju-'^e  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  S.541.  An  act  to  amend 
the  act  of  June  1,  1948  (62  Stat.  281),  to 
empower  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices to  appoint  nonunif<'rmcd  special  police- 
men; without  amendment  (Rept,  No.  1075), 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Wh..!e 
House  o\\   the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R.  8558.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
303(a)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of 
Paljlic  Roads,  and  for  other  purp.ises;   with- 


out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1076).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 


aise 

? 


REPOR-fs  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  pnntins  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 


oi:    In- 


\L'-.  RUTHERFORD:  Committee 
tenor  and  Insul.ir  Affairs.  Senate  Cdjicur- 
rent  Resolution  14.  Concurrent  resoiation 
saluting  "Uncle  Sam"  Wilson,  of  Troy]  N.Y., 
as  the  progenitor  of  America's  national  sym- 
bol of  "Uncle  Sam";  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1058).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 
Mr  EDMONDSON:  Committee  on  Idierior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  8.888.  An  act  i)  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ta  lease 
cert.iin  lands  in  the  State  of  Utah  to  4  Jseph 
.•\  Workman;  without  amendment  I  Rept. 
Nr  1059).  Referred  to  the  Commitlee  of 
the  Whole  Hou.se. 

Mr  FEIGHAN;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary HR.1352.  A  bill  for  the  re^.ef  of 
Giuleppe  Aniello;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1068).  Referred  to  the  Co^runlt- 
lee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  3007.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ajlberto 
Luciano  (Rocchi)  Rosasco;  with  ameaflment 
(Re!)t.  No.  1069).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House.  I 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  JuMciary. 
H  R  4211  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alesfiandro 
Botterc;  w.th /at  amendment  (Repi.  No. 
1070).  Relerred  to  the  Committee  (|>f  the 
Wh  lie  House.  | 

Mr  W.A.LTER:  Committee  on  the  JuMClary. 
H  R  4:280.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dimltrl 
Eiias  S.irtan;  withovit  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1071).  Referred  to  the  Committee  hi  the 
Whde  House.  J 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  7873.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.l  Maria 
Gonzalez  Fernandez  Long;  without  tfnend- 
ment  (  Rept.  No.  1072 ) .  Referred  to  tb*  Com- 
mitlee of  the  Whole  House.  | 

Mr  WALTER:  Cornmittee  on  the  Judiciary 
S.  415.    An  act  for  the  relief  of  MarganE  t  Jean 
Duiiel;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  •"""- 
Referred    to    tUe    Committee    of    the 
House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Con^mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  3401.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
euro;  without  amendment  (Rept.  Noj  1074). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  j  Whole 
H  .use.  I 

Mr  CHELF  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Hcuse  Joint  Resolution  542.  Joint  Iflesolu- 
tion  relating  to  the  admission  of  Jcertaln 
adopted  children;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1077).  Referred  to  the  Q^jmmit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House 
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PUBLIC    BILL.^    AND    RESOLUlTIONS 

Under  clau.'^e  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduqed  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    MULTER : 

H  R  8950.  A  bill  to  amend  the  BaAk  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956;  to  the  Coknmittee 
on  B;uiktng  and  Currency,  | 

H  R.  8951,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hoi^iing  Act 
of  1949  to  provide  that  the  full  costjcif  open- 
ing, widening,  and  improving  streejts  along 
the  boundary  of  an  urban  renewal  project 
shall  be  includible  as  a  part  of  fflie  local 
gr,int-in-aid  for  such  project:  to  tr  e  Com- 
mittee on  Bankine  and  Currency. 

By  Mr   BURKE  of  Massachuset^ts: 

H.R.  8952.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954   with  respeqt    to   the 


conditions  under  which  the  special  construc- 
tive sale  price  rule  is  to  apply  for  purposes 
of   certain   manufacturers'   excise   taxes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr    BETTS: 
H.R.  8953.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954    with   respect   to   the 
conditions    under    which    the    special    con- 
structive sale  price  rule  is  to  apply  for  pur- 
poses of  certain  manufacturers'  excise  taxes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
H.R.  8954.  A    bill    to    create    the    P^eedom 
Commission  and  the  Freedom  Academy;    to 
research   and   develop  an  integrated,  opera- 
tional  science   to  win  the  nonmilitary  part 
of  the  global  struggle  between  freedom  and 
communism;    and  to  train  Government  per- 
sonnel, private  citizens,  and  foreign  students 
in   this  science;    to  the  Committee   on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA; 
H.R.  8955.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Dependents 
Assistance  Act  of  1950  to  provide  for  pay- 
ment of  quarters  allowance  to  enlisted  men 
of  Reserve  components  on  active  duty  for 
training;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  8956.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1331  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  retired  pay  at  age  60  to  In- 
dividuals dischargedf  or  transferred  to  the 
Retired  Reserve  after  completion  of  20  years 
of  service  for  promotion  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H  R   8957.  A  blU  to   amend   title   II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  woman 
may  be  eligible  for  widow's  Insurance  bene- 
fits'regardless  of  her  age  If  her  husband  was 
eligible  for  old-age  or  disability   Insurance 
benefits   at    the   time  of   his  death;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  JARMAN; 
H  R.  B958.  A    bill    to    remove    the    present 
$5,000  limitation  which  prevents  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  from  settling  certain 
claims  arising  out  of  the  crash  of  a  U.S.  Air 
Force  aircraft  at  Midwest  City.  Okla  :   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    PERKINS: 
H.R.  8959.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  longevity  step  Increases 
for   postal   employees;    to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    ZELENKO: 
H  R.  8960    A    bill    to    provide    that    bomb 
shelters  shall  be  constructed  for  buildings 
hereafter  erected  with  Federal  funds,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 
H.R.  8961.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  use  of 
certain  volatile  fruit-flavor  concentrates  In 
the  cellar  treatment  of  wine;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  8962.  A  bill  to  revise  the  formula  for 
apportioning   cash    assistance   funds   among 
the  States  under  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Edtication  and  Labor. 
Bv  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.R  8963.   A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  expenses  incurred  In 
the  construction  of  civil  defense  shelters  of 
approved  type  and  design;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means.  ~ 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 
H.R.  8964    A   bill    to    prohibit    wiretapping 
by  persons  other  than  duly  authorized  law- 
enforcement  officers  engaged  in  the  investi- 
gation or  prevention  of  specified  categories 
of  criminal  offenses,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 
H.J.  Res.  552.  Joint   resolution   to   provide 
for   the  protection  of   residential  and  busi- 
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ness  realty  which  is  not  substandard  and 
which  Is  held  by  homeowners  and  small 
businessmen  in  urban  renewal  project  arras 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  encourage  and 
assist  private  owners  of  commercial  and 
residential  realty  to  undertake  the  renova- 
tion and  modernization  of  such  i^alty  there- 
by reducing  the  necessity  for  huge  expendi- 
tures for  publicly  supported  urban  renewal 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H  J  Re.«!  553.  Joint    resolution    to   author- 
ize  the   President   to   proclaim   December  3. 
1961,  as  Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H  Res.  439.  Resolution  to  provide  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  in\estigation  and  study 


authorized  by  House  Resolution  420;   to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIV.-\Tf:   BILLS  AND   RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clau.se  1   of  rulo   XXII  private 
b::is    and    re.solutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr    BELL: 
H.R  8965.  A    bill   for    the   relief   ol   Michel 
Leon    Partayan    lalso    known    as   Bartayanj; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R.  8966.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Czeslaw 
Brach;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 
H  R  8967    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Besbie    E.    Burleigh;    to    the    Committee    on 
tiie  Judici>irv. 


By  \'.:    GUB.^ER 
H.R  8yC8,  A  biil  lor  the  relief  ol  Ver.ancio 
Sing  O.ague.   to  the  Coumiiitee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr    INOUYE: 
H  R   8909.   A  !:;;:  ;or  the  relief  of  Masayoshl 
OiKika;   to  the  (.•  >nim:t:ee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr   JOHNSON  of  California: 
H  R.  8970    A  bill  to  authorize  suits  again.^t 
the  United   States   to  quiet    title   of   certain 
real    property    In    Modoc    County.    Calif  :    to 
the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs    KELLY: 
H.R,  8971.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marjorle 
and  Norman  Knight;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OSTERTAG: 
H.R.  8972.  A  bill  for  the  rehi  f     .'  Fil  .inena 
Cvcl.t     to  the  Committee  on   ti.e   Jid.^.arv, 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Expanding  Dairy  Research 

ETXTENSION  OF  P.}-;M.'\nKS 

Of 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  29.  1961 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr  President,  recently, 
I  introduced  a  bill  'S,  2414'  to  e.stablish 
a  daii-y  research  laboratory.  The  pur- 
pose would  be  to  find  new  ways  to  utilize 
dairy  products  for  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial apiilications. 

In  this  year  of  discovery,  il  is  particu- 
larly important — both  in  the  interests 
of  the  indtL-^try  and  the  country — that 
we  apply  new  techniques  of  research  m 
dairying  as  in  other  fields. 

Tlie  effort,  of  course,  requires  not  just 
the  Federal  program,  but  rather  full  co- 
operation of  the  indu.'=try  itself. 

Recently.  I  v,a.s  privileeed  to  make 
some  suggestions  for  rx;ianding  research 
by  the  dairy  indus'ry  i  ask  unaniniou.s 
consent  to  have  these  suggestions 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sugges- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Wii.EY  CHAi.Lr.N^r<;  Dmry  F.^rmfrs  To  Fight 
rop.  Tm  :p.  Indt-strt 

Wisconsin's  senior  Senator.  Alexander 
Wiley — long  a  supporter  of  the  dairy  indiis- 
try — today  challenged  dairymen  to  find  more 
industrial  uses  for  dairy  byproducts  If  their 
industry  Is  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  progress  In 
the  future.    He  suid; 

"It's  high  time  enterprising  and  forward- 
thinking  dairymen  took  a  go<xl  look  at  where 
they've  been  and  where  they  are  going — and 
do  something  about  it.  It  seems  evident 
that  great  strides  must  be  made  in  finding 
new  industrial  and  commercial  uses  for  dairy 
products.  Frankly,  I'm  tired  that  so  little 
progre.ss  has  been  made  in  this  field.  Can 
It  be  that  our  dairy  farmers  are  satisfied  with 
less  than  a  fair  return  for  their  investments 
and  labors? 

"Its  no  secret  that  dairy  foods  are  the 
best  buy  and  the  best  eating  in  the  Nation. 
Fine.  But  why  do  the  d;ilry  peo[)le  stop 
here''  Why  :i  ^^*  they  deny  An-;crlcans  pos- 
sible iiidu.'-trn;  u-es  nf  dairy  byproducts? 

'  '■  ■  K'  p  only  one  Ben  Franklin,  one  Alex- 
andtr   (.i.'.ih.am   Bell,  one  Albert  Einstein,  or 


one  Tom  Edison  to  change  the  course  of  his- 
tory. Of  course,  there  have  been  some  break- 
throughs In  the  dairy  field:  the  scientific 
discovery  of  an  industrial  process  for  the 
production  of  lactic  acid  from  whey;  textile 
fiber  from  the  casein  of  skim  milk;  and.  re- 
cently, there  has  been  announced  the  dis- 
covery of  a  90-percent  efTective  cigarette  fil- 
ter made  of  cheese  and  charcoal. 

"We  must  look  to  the  future:  we  must  not 
stand  pat;  we  must  double  and  then  re- 
double our  efforts  of  exploring,  experiment- 
ing, and  researching  in  ways  and  means  of 
finding  better  Industrial  utilization  of  dairy 
products.  I  have  faith  that  It  will  be  the 
Wisconsin  dairymen  who  will  take  the  Initia- 
tive and  provide  the  necessary  leadership  in 
this  vital  research  and  development,"  Sena- 
tor WiLET  concltided. 


Address  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg 

Before  National  Convention  of  Hadassah 


EXTEN.<=ION   OF   REMARK.? 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  CARROLL 

.    F     i.  .    1      .KMKj 
IN     THE   .~-i.N.\;K   OF    THE    INIILD   .'rTAT^S 

Tuesday.  August  29,  1961 

Mr  CARROLL  Mr  President,  re- 
cently Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  Gold- 
berg spoke  in  Denver  before  the  47th 
National  Convention  of  Hadassah.  to  a 
capacity  audience  of  2,600  pt  i.sons 

Denver  was  delighted  to  meet  Secre- 
ta.'v  Goldberp.  and  to  hear  him  s;)eak. 
His  well-earned  n  putation  as  a  creative, 
dynamic  p'ublic  servant  had  rreceded 
him  there,  and  he  added  luster  to  that 
reputation. 

From  ci\jc  leadt  r.-;,  fron^.  mai-.aEeir.fnt 
representatives,  and  fri^m  li>aders  of  or- 
ganized labor  alike,  the  n  actions  I  have 
received  on  Mr.  Goldbt.  rp  .s  appcaraiice 
in  Denver  have  been  unaniniou.^iy  fa\or- 
able. 

He  spok'^  of  a  number  of  thinps,  but 
piimaiily  he  spoke  of  President  Ken- 
nedys foreign  aid  program  ar.d  foreign 
policies  in  this  difficult  era. 

Secretary  Goldberg  was  inteiTupted 
more  than  once  by  applause.     The  re- 


sponse   was    particularly     enthusiastic 
when  he  said : 

We  shall  neither  blow  up  nor  give  up 
It  is  our  view  that  those  who  see  us  out- 
rUissed  abroad  and  subverted  at  home  ha^e 
but  little  understanding  of  our  country  or 
our  people. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  ask  u:.a;..mo-a3  con- 
sent that  Secretary  Gtildbert;  s  address 
delivered  in  Denver  0:1  Aupust  20  be 
inTnted  :n  the  RFcoFn 

There  being  no  objection,  the  add:r^s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rr  '-rr. 
as  follows; 
Address   by    Secretary    of    l^^BOR    Af.thur    J. 

GOLDCEEG   Before   the    .Nati  '^.^L    C'ONvrN- 

TION    OF    H.^DASSAH      DtNVER      COLO  ,    AlOl  ST 

20. 1961 

I  am  delighted  to  visit  with  you  today,  and 
to  have  the  honor  to  bring  you  a  message 
from    the    President    of    the    United    States: 

"Greetings  to  the  delegates  and  eucsts  of 
the  47th  National  Convention  of  Hadassah 

"You  meet  at  a  time  when  political  and 
economic  systems  all  over  the  world  fre 
being  severely  tested  Xlie  p'X^r  '.lie  ex- 
ploited, and  the  burdened  have  all  made  fre<^- 
dom  their  cause.  This  makp.^  dem  .cracy  our 
opportunity. 

"The  cc-mmon  lanerurige  .-im  >r.e  all  tho.-^e 
who  speak  for  freedom  is  that  of  compas-slon, 
Which  knows  no  country,  no  race,  and  no 
creed.  It  resides  in  the  human  spirit  It  is 
the  most  easily  understood  but  the  most 
difficult  Iad  attain. 

"Hada^^sah  has  a  history  of  such  cumpa.":- 
slon,  especially  in  Palestine  and  in  the  r.ew 
democratic  State  of  Israel.  For  almost  50 
years  It  has  eased  the  pains  of  the  distraught, 
she'tered  the  homeless,  and  guided  the 
weak.  This  is  the  only  true  posiure  for  a 
free  society,  and  for  the  citizens  of  that 
?ociety  Your  efforts  In  behalf  of  assistance 
for  underdeveloped  nations,  for  medical  aid. 
for  elimination  of  illiteracy,  and  for  voca- 
tional education  in  emerging  societies  have 
helped  show  the  way  to  freedom.  In  these 
critical  days  you  play  a  large  part  in  ci:r 
battle  for  men's  minds. 

"I  congratulate  you  upon  b'-^th   v'lr.r  eoals 
and    your    achievements.      Best    wi.'^hes   for   a 
successful   convention. 
"Sincerely, 

"JoH.v  Y    Kfnnedy. 
'President  of  the   United   State>  " 

The  President  speaks  for  all  of  u:  when  he 
.■-  ivs  that  we  must  be  known  by  our  actions. 
And  certainly  the  actions  of  Hadassah— the 
great  new  Hadassah  Medical  Cent?r  at  the 
Hebrew    University    In    Israel,    your    m.-king 
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available  medical  teaching  and  education  to 
Asians  and  Africans — speak  a  common  lan- 
g'-;age  of  mercy  and  service  that  should  char- 
acterize ail  American  enterprises  in  newly 
developing  countries. 

This  is  the  policy  of  unselfish,  practical 
help  and  assistance  enunciated  by  the  Pres- 
ident that  motivates  our  entire  foreign  aid 
proposals. 

It  Is  the  policy  enunciated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, when,  as  a  candidate  for  that  office,  he 
spoke  of  our  friendship  for  that  great  sister 
democracy,  the  Republic  of  Israel,  and  of  our 
relations  with  all  of  the  countries  of  the 
Middle  East,  He  said  at  that  time:  "The 
Middle  East  needs  water,  not  war--tracrors, 
not  tanks — bread,  not  bombs." 

Peace  was,  is,  and  always  will  be  our  pri- 
mary objective  in  the  Middle  East  and 
throughout  the  world. 

The  triumph  of  the  human  spirit,  not  of 
arms,  is  the  desired  goal  of  Am  'rican  policy. 
The  peace  of  understanding  brings  with  it 
new  hope  for  all — the  peaceful  hearth  in 
place  of  the  empty  room,  the  new  power  (jf 
harnessed  rivers  in  place  of  the  arid  wastes 
of  the  desert,  the  care  of  the  young  and  the 
old  in  place  of  their  abandonment,  a  promise 
of  abundance   m   place  of  ancient  poverty. 

We  believe  these  things  are  possible  for 
the  world— and  for  the  Middle  East.  Tlie 
United  States  has  always  been  prepared  t.o 
support  its  commitment  to  peace  and  under- 
standing with  technical  and  economic  assist- 
ance^to  give  of  the  wealth  of  our  own  peo- 
ple in  order  to  rescue  the  hopes  of  others 

A  powerful  defense  is  a  guarantee  that  the 
peace  will  be  kept  by  offering  to  any  aggres- 
sor thv  certainty  of  his  own  destruction 
We  have  and  are  building  such  a  defense 
Yet  deterring  aggression  is  only  the  begin- 
ning if  freedom  is  to  survive  and  ultimately 
triumph  in  the  world. 

Behind  our  defensive  system,  the  work  of 
freedom  must  go  on.  It  is  the  work  that  you 
of  Hadassah  have  been  doing  for  almost  50 
years:  building,  not  destroying;  developing, 
not  e.xploiting;   aiding,  not  ignoring. 

Yuu  have  shown  what  a  Peace  Corps  can 
do.  The  President's  alhance-for-progress 
program,  for  example,  seeks  to  bring  to  this 
whole  hemisphere  a  program  for  building, 
developing,  and  aiding — and  bring  to  an  end 
the  destruction,  exploitation,  and  ignorance 
that  result  from  social  and  econumic  in- 
justice. 

Elsewhere  in  the  w<.)rlcl.  aj,  in  Berlin,  where 
freedom  finds  itself  entjaged.  where  the  dis- 
tance between  freedom  and  tyranny  may 
become  a  matter  of  miles,  or  of  yards,  we 
find  people  making  their  choice  with  their 
feet.  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  merely  a 
clioice  between  political  sy.-items  that  miglit 
compete  in  offering  material  advantages.  It 
Is  a  vote,  not  for  |x>wer  i:iut  for  disunity.  As 
I  read  what  is  happenint,'  in  Germany,  peo- 
ple are  voting,  not  for  a  better  breadbasket 
hi  the  West  but  for  the  human  and  in- 
dividual dignity  that  a  life  of  freedom  af- 
fords 

And  we  nuisi  remember  th,u  lur  the  heart 
of  Europe — for  Turkey,  Greece.  Iran,  and 
elsewhere — the  choice  between  national  free- 
do.m  and  Communist  ensla\ement  would  not 
be  possible  today  if  the  United  States  had 
not,  for  the  past  16  years,  shown  the  depth 
of  its  commitnient  to  freedom  throughout 
the  world  in  programs  like  the  Marshall  plan, 
the  Truman  plan,  point  4,  and  the  rest  And 
today.  Allianzo  Para  Progresso  takes  it-s 
proper  place  with  tliese  massive  commit- 
ments to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  Justice. 
You  of  Hadassah  have  given  continuin;^ 
support  to  these^rograms.  Only  recently, 
you  have  strongly  endorsed  the  President's 
foreign  aid  program,  the  proposals  to  ban 
nuclear  testing  with  firm  guarantees  of  ade- 
quat-e   international    inspection   and   control, 


the  food-for-peace  and  National  Peace  Cbrps 
programs,  not  to  mention  your  firm  ck-im- 
mitment  to  the  administration's  positioip  on 
vital  domestic  questions  such  as  civil  rights. 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  on  behaljf  of 
the  administration  to  thank  Hadassah  and 
the  members  of  this  outstanding  orgat^iza- 
tion,  composed  of  members  of  both  political 
parties,  for  this  true  demonstration  of  ijion- 
partisanship  in  the  national  interest. 
Throughout  the  entire  existence  of  Hadas- 
sah. its  members,  by  actions  as  well  as  wwirds. 
have  shown  the  truest  Americanism  by  af- 
rirmmg  and  not  denying  your  origins,  toj  the 
benefit  of  our  own  country  as  well  as  tC(  the 
benefit  of  the  ancestral  home  of  the  J#Wish 
t)e<")ple.  I 

Ir  was  recognition  of  this  unity,  r6(ther 
than  duality  of  national  purpose,  that  places 
Henrietta  Szold  among  the  ranks  of  our  great 
.American  women,  along  with  such  wonien  as 
Jane  Addams.  Mary  Bethune,  Lillian  V^dild, 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  the  crthers 
whose  life  work  was  characterized  by  ai  hu- 
manitarianism  which,  by  its  very  t^rms. 
knows  no  national  boundaries.  i 

As  these  women  knew,  whether  given  by 
government,  or  by  private  organizations 
such  as  Hadassah.  humanitarianlsm  ls'|.ruly 
democracy  at  work. 

And  for  both  government  and  priv.itc  -r- 
ganiz.itions,  it  is  a  good  rule  that  no  quali- 
fications should  exist  as  to  how  a  natio^  at- 
tains to  freedom,  as  long  as  It  strives  io  do 
so.  We  believe  that  nations  should  «hart 
their  own  courses,  fly  their  own  flags,  pulld 
their  own  social  and  economic  systemt^as 
long  as  they  enjoy  true  freedom  for  Itheir 
people  and  respect  the  inherent  rlghtajthat 
we  in  the  United  States  consider  the  noun- 
dation  of  every  political  society. 

Both  Israel  and  the  United  States,  fot  ex- 
ample, share  a  common  belief  In  political 
democracy,  individual  liberty,  and  goiern- 
ment  by  laws,  not  men. 

One  of  the  difficulties  we  have  had  ijfi  the 
past  m  making  our  aid  programs.- as  Effec- 
tive as  they  might  be  Is  the  fact  thrit  we 
have  been  bound  to  short-term,  and  oftejn  ex- 
pedient, commitments.  It  has  too  often 
been  a  program  of  reaction  to  other  pres- 
sures rather  than  a  program  of  our  own 
long-term  commitment  to  freedom.  Foreign 
aid.  in  its  best  sense,  Is  a  charter  for  free- 
dom. 

The  President  has  asked  the  Congress  to 
give  him  more  flexibility  in  this  regaad.  so 
that  we  might  be  the  movers  and  initiators 
of  needed  economic  reforms  in  the  World, 
and  help  bring  other  nations  to  freedotn. 

He  has  asked,  specifically,  for  auttv^rlza- 
tion  to  loan  $8  8  billion  from  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fluid  over  the  next  5  yearej,  $12 
billion  for  the  next  fiscal  year  and  $1.^  bil- 
lion each  year  thereafter.  , 

The  Senate  has  voted  for  this  5-ye^  au- 
thorization. The  House  adopted  an  amend- 
ment denying  the  5-year  authorizatlcm. 

The  real  issue  In  the  foreign  aid  ttill  is 
not  a  technical  one  of  long  term  versijs  an- 
nual appropriations.  The  real  Issue  Is  the 
substantive  one  as  to  whether  we  ■  have 
reached  that  point  of  maturity  In  whl|:h  we 
Will  positively  assert  our  position  of  leader- 
ship in  the  free  world,  or  whether  we^eluc- 
tantly  accept  this  as  a  burden  thrusCjupon 
us.  This  is  the  genuine  issue  in  this  debate. 
A  leader  must  lead  or  he  will  be  relegated  to 
the  rear  rank.  I  have  that  degree  erf  con- 
fidence In  our  people  that  I  bellev^  they 
support  strong  leadership  by  our  country  of 
the  free  world. 

There  are  some  who  say  we  cannot  afford 
to  meet  the  reciulrements  of  leaderalilp  in 
world  affairs  and  at  the  same  time  Invest 
resources  in  social  progress  and  development 
at  home.  This  is  fainthearted  counsel. 
Surely,  this  is  not  the  style  of  the  Arqprlcan 


people.  But  more  Importantly.  It  overlooks 
the  basic  fact  that  world  leadership  and  do- 
mestic progress  are  not  alternative  choices. 
They  are  Inseparable.  George  Kennan  and 
others  have  for  long  pointed  out  In  the  most 
persuasive  ways  that  the  bedrock  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  must  be  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress  at  home,  a  healthy  and 
prosperous  people  sharing  in  the  good  things 
of  life. 

I  know  that  you  share  with  me  the  view- 
that  If  there  were  ever  a  measure  before 
Congress  necessary  to  the  future  of  the  free 
world.  It  Is  the  foreign  aid  bill.  'We  can  no 
longer  exist  as  an  Island  of  affluence  and 
contentment  In  a  world  seething  with  want 
and  change.  We  can  no  longer  walk  the 
proud  path  of  Indifference,  turning  our  faces 
away  from  those  who  already  resent  us  too 
much  because  of  the  past. 

I  fully  realize  that  this  aid  program  Is  ex- 
pensive, that  $8  8  billion  Is  a  lot  of  money 
I  also  realize  that  the  chances  for  peace 
in  freedom  are  very  much  diminished  In  a 
world  of  chronic  have-nots — and  very  much 
improved  In  a  world  of  Independent  and 
capable  economies  and  Just  political  systems. 
No  one  would  suggest  that  we  can  buy 
friendship.  No  one  assumes  we  can  purchase 
peace.  Nor  is  that  the  Intention.  The  In- 
tention Is  to  create  a  world  environment  in 
which  peace  can  flourish. 

I  hope  that  In  conference  and  by  final  ac- 
tion, the  Congress  will  give  substantial  ap- 
proval to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  preserving  in 
amount  and  In  principle  what  the  President 
has  rightfully  proposed. 

The  administration  of  President  Kennedy 
is  pledged  to  a  related  set  of  concepts  which 
should  command  the  approval  of  every 
American,  and  every  believer  In  liberty. 
They  are: 

First,  as  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world.  Immovably  rooted  in  the  principles 
of  Justice,  we  are  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility to  lead  the  free  world.  We  cannot 
abrogate  this  responsibility  In  this  great  hu- 
man cause. 

Second,  oilr  whole  history  makes  it  Im- 
possible for  us  to  be  self-centered  In  our 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace  in  freedom 
Third,  in  terms  of  the  world  alliance  we 
lead,  the  encouragement  that  refusal  to  aid 
would  give  to  those  Intent  upon  conquest, 
is  not  to  be  offered. 

Fourth,  we  welcome  all  allies  devoted  to 
peace  In  freedom.  In  this  regard,  we  respect 
the  right  of  every  nation  to  seek  freedom  and 
equality,  order  and  Independence  in  its  own 
way,  flying  its  own  flag,  charting  its  own 
course. 

We  support  the  revolution  of  peace  and 
hope  sweeping  nations  throughout  the 
world,  and  we  offer  that  support,  as  the 
President  stated,  "regardless  of  which  po- 
litical or  economic  route  they  choose  to  free- 
dom." 

Fifth,  oiir  alliance  Is  one  of  voluntary 
commitment  to  peace  In  freedom.  It  Is  not 
cemented  with  force,  not  held  together  with 
the  bonds  of  political  domination  and  fear. 
We  do  not  force  nations  to  be  our  allies. 
And  we  resist  efforts  on  the  part  of  others 
to  compel,  coerce,  or  subvert  them  to  be 
their  allies. 

Finally,  in  this  open  posture  of  support 
for  all  nations  seeking  freedom,  our  sym- 
pathies are  manifestly  with  those  seeking 
to  end  Injustice,  tyranny,  and  exploitation. 
anywhere  In  the  world. 

I  would  be  less  than  frank  If  I  did  not 
say  our  devotion  to  these  principles,  which 
we  readily  accept,  is  often  questioned  by 
others. 

We  are.  as  we  think  we  are,  a  forward- 
looking  country.  But  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  this  is  the  way  the  rest 
of  the  world  regards  us.     To  the  peoples  of 
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struggling,  emerging  nations  of  the  earth, 
in  many  of  which  the  blood  of  revolution- 
aries Is  hardly  yet  dried  on  the  streets  of 
their  capital  city,  the  American  Revolution 
must  seem  a  long  way  off.  In  their  eyes  the 
burden  of  proof  Is  upon  us  to  demonstrate 
that  indeed  we  are  part  of  the  new  order 
rather  than  the  old.  It  Is  no  secret  That 
some  conclude  the  proof  is  lacking. 

This  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  Americans  to 
understand.  Many  have  reacted  with  alarm 
or  with  despair.  On  the  one  hand  we  have 
n  group  of  Isolationists  who  assert  that  It 
is  wTong  to  do  the  things  we  are  attempting 
abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those 
who  have  concluded  that  however  proper 
our  efforts  might  be.  they  will  not  succeed. 
Interestingly,  these  groups  start  from  op- 
posite premises,  but  come  to  almost  Iden- 
tical conclusions.  Tlie  isolationist  state  of 
mind  and  the  advocates  of  unilateral  dis- 
armament come  to  the  surprisingly  similar 
point  of  agreement  that  we  should  no  longer 
maintain   our   leadership   of   the   free   world. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  the  administra- 
tion of  John  F.  Kennedy  does  not  propose 
to  be  bound  by  either  of  these  alternatives. 

We  shall  neither  blow  up  nor  give  up. 

It  Is  our  view  that  those  who  see  us  out- 
Classed  abroad  and  subverted  at  home  have 
but  little  understanding  of  our  country  or 
our  people. 

What  we  are  trying  to  say  to  the  American 
people,  and  to  the  Congress  is.  that  we 
*  can  shape  our  future.  That  we  can  gen- 
erate the  forces  that  direct  the  course  of 
world  events.  If  we  have  grown  old  as  a 
nation,  it  is  because  we  have  stayed  young 
as  a  j>eople.  For  on  to  two  centuries  this 
Republic  has  shaped  its  own  desliiiles.  and 
we  do  not  now  propose  trj  submit  to  the 
formulas  of  Karl  Marx,  or  Herfc>ert  Spengler, 
or.  if  you  will,  of  the  second  law  of  thermo- 
dynamics which  declare  that  we  cannot  go 
on.  Despite  our  doubts,  the  fact  is  that 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  freedom. 
both  for  people  and  for  nations,  has  been 
on  the  upswing  throughout  the  world.  New 
and  Independent  nations  like  Isnicl  have 
been  created. 

These  events  have  not  followed  any  pre- 
determined course  of  history.  They  were 
an  achievement  of  human  effort  This  is 
the  effort  to  which  we  summon  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

This  Is  not  an  administration  that  would 
make  the  best  the  enemy  of  the  good.  Dur- 
ing his  campaign  the  President  did  not  pro- 
prjse  to  scrap  everything  that  has  been  done 
and  start  anew.  We  have  done  well,  but  we 
can  do  better. 

It  la  surely  not  hard  to  understand  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  Is  watching  to  see 
whether  we  will  do  so.  Even  those  who 
resent  our  achle\ements  of  the  past  do  not 
question  them.  The  question  Is  what  we 
will  now  go  on  to  achieve. 

We  face  many  problems  In  the  world — 
but  they  are  also  opportunities. 

WUl  we  take  the  opportunities  offered 
to  us? 

Will  we  mount  a  true  and  lasting  offensive 
against  want  and  against  Injustice,  both  at 
home  and  abroad? 

Will  we  prepare  a  place  for  people  every- 
where, not  only  here,  where  freedom  can 
dweU? 

Will  we  be  true  to  the  truth  of  our  own 
Revolution?  It  is  one.  in  the  words  of 
Isaiah,  that  seeks  to  "bind  up  the  broken- 
hearted, to  proclaim  liberty  t<j  the  captives, 
and  the  opening  of  the  prisons  to  them 
that   are   bound." 

And  this  same  ^  oice  of  prophecy  describes 
the  end  we  seek: 

"They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plow- 
shares, and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks; 
nation  shall  not  lift  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall   they   learn   war  any  more." 
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EXTEN.c^ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

t'K    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  August  29.  1961 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  just  given  recognition  in  Congress 
to  the  41st  anniversary  of  adoption  of 
the  19th  amendment  to  the  Con.<;titution 
by  which  women  of  the  United  States 
gained  right  to  the  ballot  box.  That  ac- 
tion bi'ought  an  end  to  a  form  of  politi- 
cal discrimination.  But  the  mores  of  a 
people  are  slow  to  change,  and  certain 
other  forms  of  discriminatior  continue 
to  act  against  equality  for  women. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]  has  discussed 
this  problem  in  an  article  which  appears 
in  the  September  1961  issue  of  McCall's 
magazine.  Senator  Neuberger  writes  of 
the  tendency  in  social  lelationships  to 
put  women  into  a  kind  of  "second-class 
intellect"  category.  She  has  not^d  that 
this  situation  is  undergoing  change  in 
the  right  direction,  led  by  women  in  this 
administration  of  intelligence  and  high 
accomplishment.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  article  by  Senator 
Maurine  B.  Neuberger.  of  Oregon,  en- 
titled "Let's  Stop  the  Ladies  From  Join- 
ing the  Ladies." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Lets  Stop  the  Ladies  From  Joining  the 
Ladies 

(By  Senator  Maurin:    B    Neuberger,  of 
Oregon ) 

Things  have  changed  in  Washington.  It 
Is  no  longer  safe  or  fashionable  for  men  to 
assume  that  their  female  dinner  companions 
are  Interested  only  In  so-called  women's  talk. 
For  on  the  distaff  side  In  Washington  today 
there  are  many  personalities  In  their  own 
right — professors,  like  Mrs.  Wait  Whitman 
Rostow,  first  woman  professor  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, an  authority  on  diplomatic  history  and 
international  relations;  lawyers,  like  Antonia 
Chayes,  wife  of  the  State  Department  Legal 
Adviser;  artists,  like  Mrs.  Arthur  Schle- 
singer,  Jr.,  wife  of  the  Presidential  assistant, 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Goldberg,  wife  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor;  accomplished  public  speak- 
ers and  authorities  on  domestic  politics,  like 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  Ellzat>eth 
Rudel  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
wife  of  the  Attorney  General;  specialists  in 
labor  relations,  like  Mrs.  Oliver  Peterson, 
and  in  Asian  affairs,  like  Mrs.  Chester 
Bowles;  author  and  former  war  correspond- 
ent. Eve  Curie  Laboulsse.  wife  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration and  daughter  of  the  famous  Pierre 
and  Marie  Curie,  who  were  the  discoverers 
of  radium;  and  an  airplane  pilot.  Mrs.  Philip 
Hart,  who  helped  her  husband  campaign  suc- 
cessfully for  election  as  U.S.  Senator  from 
Michigan.    And  this  is  but  a  sampling. 

It  ought  to  be  no  surprise  that  this  gen- 
eration of  women,  aware  of  the  realities 
and  challenges  of  the  times,  should  plunge  so 
directly  into  the  hurly-burly  of  politics,  the 
vehicle  available  to  them  for  tidying  up  and 
improving  an  imperfect  society.  They  de- 
clined to  let  others  do  their  politicking  for 


them  while  they  sat  decorously  and  com- 
placently at  home.  In  the  last  campaign, 
as  in  previous,  ones,  they  rang  doorl>ells. 
stuffed  envelopes,  made  telephone  calls  and 
public  app>€arances  from  dawn  till  late  at 
night,  led  by  the  Kennedy  wonien  thtin- 
selves,  including  the  matriarch  tf  the  Ken- 
nedy clan,  Mrs.  Joseph  P   Kennedy. 

Marian  Schlesinger,  whose  coliectiun  of 
children's  portraits  has  been  hung  in  gal- 
leries here  and  abroad,  was  a  key  figure  in 
the  campaign  in  the  Boston  area  alter  she 
had  demonstrated  in  her  family  that  she  has 
a  political  mind  of  her  own.  Her  husband, 
historian  of  the  Andrew  Jackson  and  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  eras  and  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  Adiai  Stevenson  in  1952  and  1956. 
capitulated  to  the  Kennedy  camp  long  belore 
his  wife  did.  'T  ended  up  working  for  Ken- 
nedy and  being  dedicated  to  his  campaign." 
she  says,  'but  I  took  a  lot  more  co.ivinclng 
than  Arthur  did.  I  think  that  Stevenson 
lias  done  a  magnificent  Job  iis  AmbiiSSo.d'.r 
to  the  United  Nations.  He  would  ha%e  made 
a  wonderful  Secretary  of  State.  And  I  stiil 
think  Stevenson  would  have  made  a  wonder- 
ful President. ■•  This  last  statement,  inci- 
dentally, shows  that  Marian  Sclilesinger 
has  courage  beyond  her  convictions,  for  in 
a  Kennedy-dominated  Washingt<jn  it  is  n(.t 
fashionable  to  dwell  on  the  Presidential 
qualities  of  Adlai  Stevenson. 

Mrs.  Schlesinger  illustrates  an  important 
point  about  the  women  in  Wasiiington.  A 
mother  of  four,  she  has  intense  Interests  fiir 
beyond  the  customary  chitchat  of  'What 
do  you  think  of  the  artichoke  hairdo,  or 
culottes,  or  muu-muus?"  and  Have  you 
found  a  house  yet?  "  These  topics  are  not 
ruled  out,  of  course,  for  even  beautiful,  in- 
telligent women  have  a  deep  interest  in 
talking  about  children  and  current  styles 
and  housing  problems.  But  they  are  apt  to 
become  edgy,  frustrated  and  e\  en  occasion- 
ally cross  If  the  gentlemen  at  their  sides 
insist  on  small  talk  while  there  is  a  passion- 
ate argument  at  the  other  end  of  the  table 
about  whether  Stevenson  would  iiavt- 
handled  the  Cuban  crisis  better  or  v.heiiier 
the  meeting  between  Kennedy  and  K;.ru- 
shchev  had   any  virtue. 

If.  as  a  result  of  this  article.  I  could  gue 
hosts  and  lioste.sses  e'>ery where  a  gentle 
shove  toward  the  art  of  "general  conversa- 
tion." I  know  I  would  save  many  profession- 
al women.  Including  n.yself.  from  many 
agonizing  moments  of  boredom.  Specitieal- 
ly,  I  would  urge  hosts  and  hostesses  to  en- 
courage everyone  at  a  dinner  party — especial- 
ly a  small  gathering—:  i  ex  i.a.'ige  views  on 
one  central  subject  of  central  interest,  par- 
ticularly when  an  lntcre«?ting  gue.'t  of  honor 
is  Involved.  I  recall  an  experience  of  my 
own  in  this  connection.  It  w;is  at  a  dinner 
for  Prof.  Denis  W.  Brogan.  of  Cambridge 
University,  a  scholar-historian  who  is  an 
authority  on  France  and  the  United  St.i'e."^ 
Professor  Brogan  that  day  had  attended  a 
luncheon  at  the  White  House  and  now.  at 
one  end  of  the  table,  was  lioidlng  forth  on 
his  impressions.  He  was  being  monopolized 
by  the  host  and  a  few  male  guests.  I 
strained  to  listen,  but  somebody  was 
murmuring  into  my  ear  scrncthmg  about 
something  utterly  Inconsequential.  As  I 
had  been  particularly  happy  to  accept  this 
dinner  invitation  and  had  looked  forward 
to  meeting  and  talking  with  Mr.  Brng;in. 
this  was  too  much  for  me,  I  tapped  my 
glass  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  surprised 
silence,  supgest-ed  to  my  host  that  all  of  us 
be  permitted  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Brogan's 
views,  even  at  the  price  of  the  host's  acting 
as  a  kind  of  master  of  ceremonies.  We 
could  put  questions  to  him  and  then  not 
merely  those  sitting  at  his  right  or  left 
would  hear  his  answers.  The  nervous  host 
agreed,  and  it  was  a  delightfully  interesting 
evening. 
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On  another  occasion,  the  eminent  his- 
torian. Arnold  Toynbee.  was  the  guesr  of 
honor.  A  Cabinet  officer  called  to  say  he 
would  be  late  for  dinner,  and  while  we 
waited,  I  had  the  fortunate  chance  to  have 
a  good  conversation  with  Professor  Toynbee. 
After  dinner,  true  to  the  barbaric  custom,  the 
ladies  were  dispersed — or,  I  should  say,  segre- 
gated— and  the  men  enjoyed  the  usual  mo- 
nopoly of  the  gxiest. 

As   the   Brogan   episode   demonstrated,   the 
old    social    habits    already    are    under    siege, 
not   alone   because   of   my   own   temerity    in 
that  case  but  because   so  many  women   are 
just   as  interested   in    the   wide   world   ab<JUt 
them  as  I  am.     They  do  not  wish,  thank  you. 
to  be  patted  on  the  head  and  sent  otl  upstairs 
to    tend    to    their    submtellectual    knitting. 
Lest   I   be   thought    alone   in    this    grievance, 
listen  to  what  Mrs.  Orville  Freeman,  wife  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has  to  say  about 
it.      Jane   Freeman    has   done   graduate    work 
in  public  administration  and  has  committed 
herself  as  a  citizen  to  such  wide-raneing  ac- 
tivities  as   work    In    behalf   of    neighborhood 
development,   public   education,    family   wel- 
fare,  the    Minnesota    Hi.?torical    Society,   the 
Minneapolis    Symphony    Orchestra,    and    the 
United   Nations,  to   name   but   a  few.     •'Why 
should   we  be   separated   and   entertained   in 
different  rooms  after  dinner?"  she  asks       "I 
don't  like   it,   and  the   worst  aspect  is  when 
the  women  are  taken  upstairs  to  the  hostess' 
bedroom  for  coffee.    'Why  should  we  miss  the 
most  exciting  talk,  the  after-dinner  conver- 
sation where  one  gathers  in  a  group  to_dls- 
cuss   thmss^      After   all,    my    htisband   ?(n^  I 
were    invited    as    a    couple."  / 

On  the  subject  of  women  who  drop  an  In- 
tellectual activity  when  they  get  married. 
Mr=-  Freeman  is  equally  emphatic.  "I  could 
climb  up  on  a  soapbox  when  I  think  of 
them,"  she  says,  her  dark-brown  eyes  flash- 
ing. "It's  a  crime  I  am  disappointed  in 
so  many  of  mv  college  friends  who  were  really 
bright,  dean's  list,  who  bury  themselves  and 
become  stale.  They  don't  contribute  any- 
thing. It  is  essential,  particularly  in  an 
American  commtmlty.  a  democracy  that  al- 
lows for  the  participation  of  everyone,  for 
mothers  to  create  the  kind  of  community 
they  want  their  children  to  grow  up  m.  The 
men  have  less  time  than  they  used  to.  so 
women  have  to  contribute  more  to  the  com- 
munity. 'VV'omen  have  the  desire  and  energy 
to  participate,  and  they  should.  They  be- 
come more  interesting  persons  to  their  hus- 
bands and  their  childien,  as  well  ' 

The  existence  of  intellectual  and  inter- 
ested women  is  not  altogether  new  under 
the  Washington  sun.  Try  talking  to  Alice 
Roosevelt  Longworth.  the  tart-tongued 
daughter  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  a  devoted  Republican,  about  her  favor- 
ite recipe  for  old-fiishioned  pin-money  pick- 
les. This  politically  aware  grande  dame  of 
the  bon — and  wicked — mot  once  demon- 
strated her  interest  in  pickles,  but  it  took 
the  form  of  a  devastating  description  of 
Calvin  Coolidge  as  looking  "as  if  he  had  been 
weaned  on  a  pickle."  Circulation  of  that 
remark  may  not  have  been  responsible  for 
Mr.  CooUdge's  reputation  for  taciturnity. 
but  it  certainly  helped. 

But  Mrs.  Longworth's  fame  as  a  con- 
noisseur of  politics  and  a  practitioner  of  the 
fine  art  of  conversational  devastation  has 
grown  and  thrived  because  she  has  been  an 
exception  to  the  rule  of  devoted  but  retiring 
wives  who  in  the  past  two  administrations 
have  taken  their  cue  from  Mamie  Eisen- 
hower and  Bess  Truman. 

Someone  has  laughingly  said  that  I.  as  a 
US  Senator,  was  faced  on  each  social  occa- 
sion with  the  delicate  choice  of  whether 
to  join  the  men  after  dinner  as  they  smoked 
their  cigars  and  talked  in  the  study  or  go 
off  with  the  ladies.  I  don't  see  why  any 
woman  should  be  confronted  with  the  choice. 
Let  the  ladies  i,'o  powder  their  noses  and 
make   over    their    faces.      But    please    do   not 


banish  them  until  just  before  the  ^est 
of  honor  is  about  to  take  his  leave  ( 1 1 
o'clock  is  the  usual  witching  hour  in  Wash- 
ington ) . 

This  is  not  a  one-sided  plea.  I  do  not 
ask  for  a  unilateral  gratuity  from  the  men. 
for  the  Capital's  women  today  have  as  nojuch 
as  their  men  to  contribute  to  general  ton- 
versation—sometimes  more.  Is  there  j  not 
some  masculine  horizon  that  could  be  broad- 
ened by  a  talk  with  Dorothy  Goldberg,;  the 
Secretary  of  Labor's  wife,  who  has  ha^  at 
least  five  one-woman  showings  of  her  pftint- 
ings  and  whose  interest  in  human  affaUs  is 
as  informed  and  perceptive  as  most  m^n's? 
"Art  happens  to  measure  and  mark  the  fen- 
erations on  earth  at  a  certain  time  in  his- 
tory, "  Mrs.  Goldberg  says.  "The  New  Flrun- 
tier  is  not  trying  to  corner  art  as  its  pA'ii. 
It  cannot  be  cornered.  But  what  is  toeing 
recognized  is  that  that  which  makes  an,  art- 
ist is  the  essence  of  democracy,  the  play  of 
all  influences  upon  each  other,  a  gueater 
awareness  of  living  and  of  life."  ' 

Besides  her  painting.  Mrs.  Goldbs^g  is 
vitally  concerned  with  what  women  do  to 
make  use  of  the  middle  productive  years, 
that  period  after  their  children  have  been 
launched.  "We  have  to  work  on  the  mean- 
Ingfulness  and  significance  of  life  in  this 
40-to-65  period."  she  says,  "and  not  ap- 
proach them  like  a  horse  with  blirders. 
Otherwise,  we  will  reach  65  afraid  and 
apathetic  Perhaps  'adult  education'  Ihave 
become  dirty  words,  but  what  Is  »frong 
with  study  when  we  are  shopping  atpund 
for  new  interests?  Something  has  to  beldone 
to  tram  mothers  to  understand  the  nature 
of   creativity,   to   give   purpose  to  their  more 


leisurely    years.     And    I    hope    to    light   tires 
on  this  subject  wherever  I  can." 

Ethel  Kennedy,  the  Attorney  Gefieral's 
wife,  may  have  seven  cliildren,  but  she  man- 
aged to  campaign  for  her  brother-in-law, 
the  President,  with  a  buoyant  zest  matched 
by  few  male  politicians.  Her  stories  atout  a 
woman's  role  in  the  great  game  of  politics 
would  make  a  fascinating  primer  for  future 
iispirants  to  public  office.  As  Ethel  Keainedy 
says:  "Never  send  a  boy  on  a  man's  JobiJ  send 
a   woman."  | 

Who  would  not  want  to  share  vieW^   and 
m.-^itch  wits  with  Elspeth  Rostow.  who  {wears 
her  Phi  Beta  Kappa  attainments  with  [a  de- 
mtire  grace,  yet  can  talk  colorfully  abolkt  the 
whole    range    of    diplomatic    history    w    the 
20th     century — as     both     a     scholar    ftjnd     a 
participant?     She  was  graduated  from  Bar- 
nard   College    at     19,    and    during    t":ie    war 
worked   for    the   Office  of  Strategic   .-^er.  les. 
writing  situation   reports  for   men   about  to 
risk  their  lives  behind  enemy  lines,     ijn  the 
postwar  period,  she  worked   for   the   London 
Economist    in    Geneva,    while    her    hojsband 
Walt  Whitman  Rostow.  served  with  th^  Eco- 
nomic   Commission    for    Europe.     I   •'f-r     she 
taught  at  Cambridge  University,  li.  :- r       'id. 
and   then  became  the  first  woman  proit-ssor 
at   MIT      She   has  three  children  and  a  cu- 
riosity  to   match   all    three.      When,    lifter    a 
few     months     In     Washington,     her    "J-year- 
old  daughter.  Ann.  said.  "Mommy,  wbtn  are 
we    going    back    to    America?"    Mrs     Rostow 
cherished  the  remark  not  only  as  an  expres- 
sion of  a  child's  yearning  for  her  Canolbrldge 
playmates  but  as  a  wise  commentary  on  the 
provincial  nature  of  our  Federal  City,  which 
is  no  more   like   America,  than  Paris  ;ps  like 
France.  ' 

By  way  of  interesting  companions,  jlet  me 
cite  Esther  Peterson,  whose  horizons  [are  as 
broad  as  the  map.  A  schoolteacher  hrj  voca- 
tion, she  has  lived  and  worked  abroad  with 
her  husband — a  Foreign  Service  offioir  spe- 
cializing in  labor  affairs — in  Sweden,  Bel- 
gium, and  France.  She  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  first  International  scbiool  for 
working  women,  near  Paris,  and  one!  of  Its 
first  faculty  members  The  mother  Of  four 
normal,  happy  children,  she  nonetheless  has 
scant  sympathy  for  those  who  argue  that  a 


woman's  place  is  exclusively  in  the  home 
She  is  fond  of  pointing  out  that  those  who 
believe  unemployment  can  be  solved  by  ban- 
ishing women  from  the  work  force  to  the 
kitchen  are  thinking  in  terms  of  a  world 
that  no  longer  exists.  She  simply  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  97  percent  of  all  clerical 
and  stenographic  Jobs  are  held  by  women, 
and  that  women  keep  most  of  our  schools, 
shops,  and  hospitals  going. 

Mrs.  Antonia  Chayes.  wife  of  the  State 
Department's  legal  adviser,  has  combined  a 
bright  career  as  a  working  lawyer  with  rais- 
ing a  family  of  three.  A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at 
Radcliffe.  she  earned  her  law  degree  at 
George  Washington  University  and  practiced 
in  Washington.  She  also  has  worked  as  ex- 
ecutive assistant  to  Dean  Erwln  Griswold, 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  was  the  first 
faculty  adviser  to  women  law  students  at 
Harvard.  She  Is  as  beautiful  as  she  Is  bril- 
liant, an  authority  on  interstate  law  as  well 
as  a  gay  homemaker. 

It  would   be  a  mutual  waste  of  time  for 
male    guests    at    Washington    social    gather- 
ings   to    chatter    condescendingly    to    Mrs. 
Ermalee  Udall.  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.    Stewart    Udall.    when    they    could 
discover  a  fascinating  lot  about  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  of  the  Southwest  and  the   vig- 
orous   lore    of    the    Colorado    River,    about 
which   she   is   an   authority:    to  Mrs.  Phyllis 
Dillon,   wife   of   the  Secretary   of  the  Treas- 
ury, when  they  could  get  an  education  about 
France,  art.  and  the  esoteric  world  of  china 
collecting,  as  well  as  share  her  knowledge  of 
the. great  statesmen  of  this  earth  whom  she 
has  entertained  as  a  hostess  to  International 
society.     Virginia   Rusk,  a  history   major  at^ 
Mills  College.  In   California,   when   she    took 
a   course   in  foreign   relations   from   a  soft- 
spoken    Georgian    Instructor   who    later   be- 
came her  husband  and  still  later  Secretary 
of    State,   could    discuss    with    scholarly    In- 
sight the  affairs  of  a  complex  world:   if  one 
insisted.  Mrs.  Rusk  could,  with  equal  expert- 
ness,  talk  about  how  she  designed  her  own 
inaugural    ball    gown    and    makes    many    of 
her  own  clothes. 

These   women    do    not    wear    their    attain- 
ments on  their  lapels,  so  to  speak,  like  cor- 
sages or  battle  ribbons.     Tliey  could,  I  sup- 
pose,  escape    the   women's   talk    with    which 
men  often  afflict  them,  if  they  were  brazenly 
to  blurt  out.  "Look.  I'm  as  interested  In  small 
tiilk  as  the  next  woman;    but  here  we  have 
many   gifted    men    and    women    present,   ex- 
perts    and     specialists     ir.     foreign     affairs, 
science,   history,   and   I   would   like   to  share 
in     the     conversation      with      them  "     But 
modesty   forbids   it.   and   the  shock   of   such 
a  declaration  of  open  rebellion  would.  I  am 
afraid.    Intimidate    the   menfolk    into   sullen 
silence.     It  will   take   time   for  adjustments 
to    be    made:    but    they    will    Inevitably    be 
made,  as  Washington  learns  that  the  women 
in  its  midst  are  personalities  in  their  own 
right  who  do  not  relish  being  consigned  to 
an    intellectual    purdah,    even    though    veils 
may  be  passe. 

Mrs  Henry  Laboulsse.  wife  of  the  Director 
of  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration, is  a  classic  example  of  the  frustra- 
tions encountered  by  a  woman  of  talent  and 
accomplishments  in  the  male-dominated  life 
of  the  Capital.  Mrs.  Laboulsse  is  the  author 
of  several  books,  has  traveled  the  world  as 
a  correspondent,  and  once  served  as  a  special 
assistant  to  Lord  Ismay.  Secretary  General  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
"What  do  I  say  to  people  who  insist  upon 
the  polite  small  talk?  "  Eve  Curie  Laboulsse 
said  recently.  In  discussing  the  archaic  social 
habits  of  Washington.  "I  would  not  dream 
of  saying  I  am  the  former  Eve  Curie,  simply 
to  win  their  attention  or  enlarge  the  con- 
versation. Sometimes  It  comes  out  as  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  conversation;  but 
never  would  I  intrude  the  fact  apropos  of 
nothing  except  the  yearning  to  be  a  part  of 
general  conversation." 
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Mrs     Laboulsse's    experience   reminds    me 

of  the  story  of  a  newspaperwoman  friend  of 
mine.  A?  a  correspondent  who  writes  under 
her  maiden  name — Marguerite  Hlggins — she 
is.  of  course,  internationally  known  She  was 
attending  a  quite  special  dinner  with  her 
husband  and  was  seated  next  to  a  high  official 
in  an  earlier  administration  who  had  not  met 
her  before,  and  the  two  engaged  in  such  a 
spirited  conversation  about  world  events  that 
the  official  was  moved  to  remark  on  his  dinner 
companion's  vast  knowledge  of  the  leaders 
and  countries  they  had  discussed.  "Why 
shouldn't  she,"  inter{)osed  the  hostess,  who 
then  proceeded  to  identify  Marguerite.  The 
official  was  almost  speechless  with  shock. 
He  thought  he  had  been  tricked  or  somehow 
cheated.  "Wouldn't  It  have  been  presump- 
tuous of  me  to  have  told  him  my  professional 
name?"  Miss  Hlggins  said,   quite  properly,     w 

My  late  husband  was  a  US.  Senator:  I 
knew  something  of  the  segregation  of  the 
sexes  then  As  a  Senator  now  myself, 
I  am  still  perplexed  and  bemused  by  the 
attitude  of  my  male  colleagues,  although  I 
must  say  that  In  general  it  poses  fewer  hflnd- 
icape  than  I  had  supposed  it  might.  Not 
long  ago  I  had  occasion  to  speak  to  the  Re- 
publican minority  leader.  Senator  Everftt 
DiRKSEN,  on  the  Senate  floor  He  wa*  seated 
at  his  desk,  his  lap  filled  with  papers  over 
which  he  was  poring  As  I  approached,  he 
started  to  stand  up,  and  it  was  most  awk- 
ward and  inconvenient.  Please.  Senator, 
don't  stand  up."  I  said  "I'm  Just  another 
Senator." 

Senator  Jacob  Javtts  of  New  York,  was 
sitting  next  to  Mr  Dirksen  and  overheard 
me.  "Just  another  Senator."  he  repeated, 
scoffing.  "I  think  a  Senator  Is  a  pretty  im- 
portant thing  to  be,  "  he  said  in  a  half- 
amused  manner.  "I  do,  too,'  I  defended 
myself.  The  point  is  that  Senator  Dirksen's 
almost  involuntary  action  of  moving  to  stand 
up  when  I  appeared  at  his  desk  meant,  to 
me.  that  he  has  not  yet  accepted  me  as  a 
member  of  the  club  My  being  a  woman  still 
gets  mixed  up  in  It  After  all.  I  am  there  on 
buslnes.';.  not  as  a  woman  but  as  a  US  Sen- 
ator from  the  sovereign  State  of  Oregon,  and 
I  would  hope  to  be  treated  no  differently 
from    a   Senator   from   Illinois   or   New   York 

It  was  with  some  misgiving  that  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
recently,  in  behalf  of  a  bill  I  was  sponsor- 
ing. I  feared  all  kinds  of  deferences  being 
shown  me  because  of  my  sex.  After  I  had 
made  my  preliminary  statement  and  the 
questions  began.  I  was  pleasantly  surprised, 
almost  delighted,  that  they  came  at  me  hard 
and  fast,  no  holds  barred.  Senator  Curtis. 
of  Nebraska,  was  pointed  and  firm,  and 
frankly,  I  did  not  have  answers  to  some  of 
the  questions  he  asked.  It  was  refreshing 
and  stimulating  to  me.  and  I  was  glad  about 
it.  They  seemed  to  have  accepted  me  as 
just  another  Senator.  Now,  when  they  start 
walking  into  the  elevators  ahead  of  me  and 
allowing  me  to  go  through  doors  by  myself.  I 
will  know  I  have  arrived 

Of  course  a  woman  enjoys  the  flattering 
attention  of  men  who  open  doors  for  them, 
light  their  cigarettes,  help  them  with  their 
coats — and  I  believe  the  men  feel  good  about 
it.  too.  On  a  social  level,  these  gentlemanly 
habits  are  quite  proper  and  acceptable  even 
to  the  most  professional-minded  woman,  and 
I  would  be  the  last  person  In  the  world 
to  want  them  changed  But  when  I  am 
at  work  as  a  Senator,  I  want  to  be  accorded 
the  same  treatment  as  my  male  colleagues, 
no  more  and  no  less. 

With  the  Influx  to  Washington  of  so  many 
attractive  women  versed  In  the  arts,  the 
sciences,  and  domestic  and  international  af- 
fairs, women  of  accomplishments  with  iden- 
tities and  personalities  immistakably  their 
own.  I  know  the  salons  of  otir  town  are  be- 
ing enriched  by  their  presence.  If  Pat 
Nixon  and  Ladv  Bird  Johnson    wives  of  the 


former  and  the  present  'Vice  Presidents, 
could  walk  among  the  peoples  of  Africa  and 
Asia  and  impress  them  as  something  more 
than  ornaments  of  their  husbands;  if  Nancy 
Williams,  wife  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  African  Affairs,  could  visit  hospl- 
Uls.  schools,  nurseries,  and  mud  huts  in  the 
remotest  African  villages  and  win  the  sym- 
pathy and  confidence  of  the  people  there 

then  I  know  that  they,  and  others  like  them, 
could  enhance  the  life  and  the  mind  of 
official  Washington. 

These  women  have  revived  my  hopes  for 
a  reversal  of  antl-intellectualism  in  this 
country.  Brains  are  coming  Into  fashion, 
and  I  find  It  a  heartening  sign  of  a  new 
renaissance. 


The  Bomarc 


Everybody  Sell 


Sell' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDGAR  W.  HIESTAND 

OF    CALIt>_,RNL\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29.  1961 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
we  need  in  this  country  is  some  good 
old-fashioned  selling,  still  the  best  cor- 
nerstone for  a  sound,  growing  economy 

Senator  Goldwater,  of  Arizona,  pegged 
it  right  in  the  August  13,  1961,  edition 
of  This  'Week  magazine,  herewith  sub- 
mitted for  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

(Editor's  Note. — Tlils  Week's  "Everybody 
program  in  our  June  18  issue  really 
shook  things  up.  Newspaper  stories,  dis- 
cussion in  Congress,  and  mail  like  we've 
never  seen  before.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Luther  H  H'Tdges,  author  of  the  article. 
"How  To  St-art  Things  Booming  Again,"  re- 
ported a  flood  of  letters.  Tliousands  of  re- 
print requests  came  in  for  Wllferd  A.  Peter- 
son's lively  set  of  guldepoets.  "Everybody 
Sell") 

The  letters  came  from  every  part  of  the 
country  and  from  Just  about  every  kind  of 
American — corporation  presidents.  Congress- 
men, editors,  small  businessmen,  men  shop- 
pers, women  shoppers— people  on  both  sides 
of  the  sales  counter. 

One  letter  in  particular  we  thought  wed 
better  p.ass  along  Any  smart  salesperson 
who  sees  Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  of  Ari- 
zona, coming  in  ought  to  know  at>out  this 

'Dear  Mr.  Nichols:  The  article  In  your  ex- 
cellent magazine  by  Luther  Hodges  is  timely 
and  good,  bvit  I  might  say  that  it  Is -merely 
saying  'Amen'  to  precisely  the  same  remarks 
that  I  have  been  making  for  the  past  10 
years 

"I  have  a  little  test  that  I  make  when  I 
visit  strange  cities.  It  goes  like  this  I  walk 
into  a  store  and  approach  a  department  like, 
say,  the  cosmetic  department,  and  ask  for  a 
package  of  razor  blades  I  lay  out  a  $5  bill 
and  I  will  buy  anything  up  to  that  amount 
that  the  salesperson  suggests.  Believe  it  or 
not,  in  trying  this  In  countless  cities  over 
these  10  years  I  have  had  only  two  sales- 
people get  the  entire  $5. 

"Another  sad  commentary  on  selling  is  that 
in  20  years  I  have  hf  d  only  two  automobile 
salesmen  approach  me.  even  though  I  have 
commented  on  this  to  several  automobile 
dealers'  conventions.  American  business  has 
Just  forgotten  the  importance  of  selling  and. 
I  am  sure,  feels  that  all  that  is  needed  is  an 
acceptable  advertising  campaign  and  fancy 
pictures.  Nothing  can  top  an  American 
salesman  who  wants  to  sell. 
"Sincerely, 

"Barry  Goldwater." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  BUINE  PETERSON 

OF     VTMi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Auaust  29.  1961 

Mr.  PETERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
several  years  the  specter  of  ICBM  war- 
fare has  dominated  national  thinkmL- 
Rus.sian  successes  in  hurtling  thousands 
of  pounds  of  payload  into  space  have 
forced  our  Nation  into  ad.'u.'^tinp  its 
military  capabilities  to  meet  the  implied 
threat  of  this  Russian  strength. 

With  the  benefit  of  hindsight  it  is 
possible  to  see  some  areas  m  which  our 
reactions  to  these  threats  were  not  as 
sagacious  as  they  might  have  been 
With  military  requirements  as  complex 
as  they  are  today  and  the  necessity  for 
quick  reaction,  it  is  obvious  that  not 
every  decision  to  fund — oi  take  funds 
from  another  military  weapon  pro- 
pram — is  infallible  to  some  degree. 
When  the  passage  of  time  shows  that 
one  of  these  decisions  ha.^;  missed  the 
mark  quite  substantially  it  would  seem 
that  if  the  time  and  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect the  situation  exists  it  should  be 
taken  as  quickly  as  possible 

The  decision  alluded  to  is  the  one 
which  all  but  canceled  the  effectiveness 
of  our  area  defense  missile  force  last 
year.  To  capsule  objectively  and 
briefly  the  history  of  the  decision; 

Almost  10  years  ago  the  Air  Force 
formulated  the  idea  of  area  defense.  In 
effect  It  substitutes  in  some  cases  un- 
manned ground-to-air  missiles  for 
fighter  airplanes  in  defending  a  gen- 
eralized area  au'amst  attack  by  air- 
breathing  weapons — bombers,  oi'  mis- 
siles released  by  bombers  This  type  of 
defense  can  be  contrasted  with  point 
defense  in  which  a  specific  localized 
area  is  defended  by  antiaircraft  weapon 
types.  The  two  weapon  types — area 
and  point — supplement  each  other.  To 
be  a  bit  more  candid,  everyone  who  talks 
with  knowledge  on  the  subject  agrees 
they  supplement  each  other  The  only 
time  they  don't  appear  to  is  when  there 
is  a  keen  competition  for  funds  and  the 
priority  for  truly  defen.^e-oriented  weap- 
onry IS  low.  Such  a  competition  ex- 
isted 1  year  ago  and  it  obscured  and 
muddied  objective  considerations  rather 
badly.  There  ai'e  facets  of  rivalries 
such  as  the  Nike-Bomarc  controver.^y 
which  are  good.  There  was  a  contro- 
versy.    There  is  none  today. 

Next,  as  the  Air  Force  program  for  de- 
veloping its  area  defense  missile  .-system 
progressed  and  improved,  the  Bomarc 
B  was  brought  into  the  picture  It  was 
designed  to  do  everything  the  eailier 
Bomarc  A  could  do  and  more.  On  the 
strength  of  it.s  paper  abilities,  a  detailed 
plan  was  developed  for  its  deployment. 
The  plan  would  have  located  bases  of 
these  mi.ssiles  strategically  up  the  west 
coast,  acrcss  the  northern  tier  of  Stat-es, 
and  down  the  ea.-^t  coast.  The  program 
was  endorsed  by  the  Congress  and 
funded. 
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Then,  several  things  happened  almost 
simultaneously.  First,  the  threat  of  So- 
viet airpower  diminished  rapidly  in  the 
minds  of  most  Americans  in  almost  di- 
rect proportion  to  the  rising  concern 
over  the  Soviet  ICBM  threat.  The  other 
significant  thing  was  that  the  Bomarc 
B  flight  test  program  ran  into  the 
sort  of  troubles  that  have  plagued  so 
many  other  development  programs.  The 
test  problems  were  neither  basic  to  the 
weapon  nor  were  they  serious.  But  they 
came  up  at  a  time  when  the  threat  that 
the  missile  was  supposed  to  defend 
agaiiLst  appeared  to  be  diminishing  and 
they  continued  all  during  the  time  that 
the  Congress  was  considering  defense 
money  bill-i  which  were  being  scrutinized 
clcsely. 

The  long  and  the  short  of  the  result 
was  that  the  Bomarc  B  manufacturing 
and  deployment  program,  which  had 
been  evolved  slowly  and  competently 
over  a  considerable  time,  was  scrapped — 
not  abandoned,  but  scrapped.  Work  on 
Bomarc  defense  bases  in  the  Great  Lakes 
area  and  m  the  Northeast  was  left  in 
the  program.  Thai  which  was  elimi- 
nated was  the  production  of  mi-siles  and 
the  continuation  of  missile  bases  on  the 
west  coast  and  along  the  Canadian  bor- 
der west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  other 
words,  the  decision  which  was  made 
amounted  to  keeping  the  front  door 
barred  and  installing  locks  on  some  side 
windows.  But  the  back  door  and  the 
rest  of  the  windows  were  left  open. 

Looking  back  on  the  decision  today, 
it  looks  a  bit  hazy.  One  might  reason 
in  retrospect  that  if  there  no  longer  ap- 
peared to  be  a  real  threat  the  decision 
to  cut  back  Bomarc  defenses  was  quite 
realistic.  But.  why  did  we  permit  work 
to  be  continued  on  the  bases  which  were 
retained  in  the  program?  Why  fix  half 
of  the  leaks  in  the  bucket?  Either  fyc 
it  up  right  or  throw  it  away.  The  an- 
swer, of  course,  is  that  the  solution  was 
a  compromise.  We  knew  that  if  the 
Russians  really  planned  to  attack  us 
they  would  not  depend  entirely  on 
ICBM's.  If  bombers  were  becoming  ob- 
solete they  would  still  use  all  they  had 
of  them,  and  that  for  quite  a  while. 
Even  if  the  Russians  produced  no  new 
versions,  bombers  would  be  the  main- 
stay of  any  aerial  assault  on  the  United 
States.  It  boiled  down  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  we  already  had  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  committed  to  Bomarc 
and  that  we  should  ?ave  as  much  of  it 
as  appeared  to  make  sense. 

It  appears  now  that  this  reasoning 
was  not  .so  very  bad:  however,  we  ought 
now  to  reapply  it  to  the  situation  which 
applies  today.  Several  things  have  hap- 
pened in  the  interim. 

The  first  of  these  concerns  the  we?pon 
system  itself.  The  earlier  test  troubles 
turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
teething  problems  the  Air  Force  said 
they  were.  Dozens  of  the  new  missiles 
have  been  fired  successfully,  and  the 
flight  test  record  has  been  very  impres- 
sive. The  missile  has  demonstrated,  or 
is  demonstrating,  every  requirement  set 
for  it,  including  both  performance  and 
reliability  requirements.  It  has  proved  it 
can  do  the  job  that  it  was  designed 
to  do.      This  applies  to  the   Bomarc   B 


bases  also.  The  first  of  these  was  de- 
livered to  the  Air  Force  on  schedule  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  on  June  1,  and  the  base 
is  operational.  The  same  is  true  for  the 
second  base  at  Duluth.  which  became 
operational  early  this  August. 

The  other  major  factor  which  has 
changed  since  the  Bomarc  B  program 
was  scrapped  is  that  current  evidence 
shows  that,  far  from  deteriorating.  Ithe 
Soviet  bomber  tlneat  is  more  impressive 
than  it  ever  was.  The  evidence  is  ithe 
Russian  manned  aircraft  which  ^ere 
displayed  so  prominently  in  the  recent 
airsliow  at  Tushmo.  Let  there  be  no 
doubt  about  the  significance  of  tlfiese 
airplanes.  As  we  well  know,  the  develop- 
ment of  new  aircraft  is  a  very  nijijor 
and  expensive  undertaking.  It  also!  in- 
volves the  employment  of  a  very  sig^iifi- 
cant  number  of  highly  trained  scieiitists 
and  engineers.  The  fact  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  these  airplanes  beyond  :any 
doubt  demonstrates  they  consider  j  the 
develoiMnentdl  effort  to  be  worth '  the 
cost  and  worth  the  drain  it  must  Ijiave 
put  on  other  programs  which  undoubt- 
edly rate  high  in  the  Russian  systeiin  of 
priorities  of  their  warfare  capabililly. 

The  point  is  that  if  this  type  of  offjcnse 
is  this  important  to  the  Russians,  it 
must  follow,  and  be  equally  important, 
for  us  to  gear  a  defense  to  the  cjhal- 
lenge  As  far  as  cost  is  concerned,;  our 
task  would  seem  the  more  econonn(ical. 
We  already  have  the  proved  weapon 
system,  and  the  developmental  xfosts 
already  have  been  written  off.  It  |now 
simply  is  a  question  of  barring  thai  rest 
of  the  doors  and  windows  that  we  $(j)  far 
have  risked  leaving  open.  | 

There  is  a  very  definite  time  limit  for 
us  if  we  are  to  accommodate  thi^  job 
efficiently.    This  hinges  on  the  fact  that 
reasonable   costs   are   only   achieveld   in 
the     procurement    of     weapon     systems 
when  the  production  runs  can  be  rrjain- 
tainod  on  an  orderly  basis.     Therej  was 
no   money  in   the    1962   defense   blldget 
for  the  procurement  of  additional  Bo- 
marc defense.     As  we  all  know,  the  re- 
quirements for  this  budget  were  diawn 
up   some   time   ago — after   the   Boinarc 
was    proved,    but    before    the   Russians 
flexed   their  bomber  muscles   so   Uyom- 
inently.     The  result  is  that  the  Botnarc 
production  lines,  the  engine  produption 
lines,  and  the  production  of  weaporj  sys- 
tem parts  that  support  the  main  [pro- 
duction line   from  suppliers   acro.si^   the 
country,  are  very  close  to  beins  drieid  up. 
Presently,  the  Air  Force  is  looking  at 
means  of  stretching  out  the  program  so 
we  will  be  able  to  order  more  Botparcs 
without  an  out-and-out  productioti  in- 
terruption.    This  approach  is  probably 
the  only  practical  one  they  have.  ;  The 
prospect  of  slowing  up  production  tb  bet- 
ter meet  a  Russian  threat  which  is  pres- 
ent today,  however,  is  incongruous.j 

There  is  one  other  allied  subject  we 
should  get  into  focus  with  furtheaf  Bo- 
marc funding — this  is  the  subject  of 
anti-ICBM  defense.  Bomarc  nussiles 
will  not  be  effective  against  iGBM's. 
Tliey  were  not  designed  for  this  job  and 
they  cannot  be  stretched  into  a  weapon 
system  that  will  be  effective  against 
these  ballistic  missiles.  The  two  subjects 
must  be  looked  at  separately.    Thi  only 


common  ground  which  they  share  is  that 
both  programs  are  important  and  both 
compete  for  the  limited  ntmibcr  of  de- 
fense dollars  which  can  be  made  avail- 
able. 

We  face  a  significant  threat  through 
the  air  from  both  ballistic  and  non- 
ballistic  weapons.  Our  ability  to  defend 
against  ballistic  missiles  is  still  very 
questionable,  and  much  attention  and 
probably  substantial  funding  must  be 
applied  to  it.  With  respect  to  the  air- 
borne aircraft  and  missile  threat,  we 
know  it  can  be  met  by  the  fannly  of 
weapons  we  have  today,  and,  that  by 
closing  the  back  door  now,  we  can  make 
this  defense  effective. 

BOMARC    ENGINE    PRODUCTION    AND    TESTING 

The  Air  Force  established  the  Bomarc 
engine  production  center  in  Ogden,  Utah, 
in  my  congressional  district,  5  years  ago. 
Earlier,  ramjet  engines  for  the  Bomarc 
were  produced  at  other  Marquardt  fa- 
cilities in  Van  Nuys,  Calif.  A  compre- 
hensive survey  had  revealed  that  Ogden 
and  the  surrounding  area  met  a  combi- 
nation of  unusual  prerequisites.  These 
included  an  inland  location  which  could 
supply  a  suitable  labor  market,  a  loca- 
tion which  would  be  within  commuting 
distance  of  Marquardfs  headquarters  in 
southern  California,  and  a  location  for 
a  test  facility  in  a  remote  area,  but  still 
near  enough  to  plant  and  population  to 
make  efficient  operation  practical. 

During  the  5  years  that  the  missile 
engine  plant  has  been  in  operation,  all 
the  factors  required  for  its  succe-ss  have 
been  met.  With  the  vocational  facilities 
provided  by  Weber  College,  in  Ogden. 
Marquardt  easily  met  its  requirements 
for  a  skilled  manufacturing  organiza- 
tion, and  85  percent  of  it  was  drawn 
from  local  talent.  When  the  facility  was 
doubled  in  1958,  production  schedules 
were  met  during  construction,  a  tribute 
to  both  personnel  and  plant  design. 
This  personnel-facility  combination  was 
also  instrumental  in  delivering  the  first 
ramjet  engine  30  days  after  the  original 
facility  was  finished,  and  since  that  time 
all  delivery  schedules  have  been  met. 

The  Air  Force  Marquardt  test  facility, 
which  was  dedicated  in  October  1959.  is 
unique  by  virtue  of  its  location  and  de- 
sign. Situated  on  a  184-acre  section  of 
shoreline  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  it 
nestles  in  a  natural  amphitheater  which 
confines  test  noi.ses  and  exhaust  gases 
and  yet  is  only  15  miles  from  the  pro- 
duction plant. 

Maximum  use  of  the  facility  was  con- 
sidered in  its  design,  and  it  readily  lends 
itself  to  advanced  testing  programs. 
Significant  in  this  respect  are  the  aero- 
dynamic cold-flow  tests  being  conducted 
on  rocket  nozzles  for  the  Minuteman  pro- 
gram. These  tests,  which  supply  infor- 
mation for  design  improvements  on  the 
rocket  nozzles,  are  being  conducted  for 
Thiokol  and  Hercules. 

The  large-capacity  air-storage  system 
capable  of  supplying  a  supersonic  stream 
of  air  and  a  mas.sive.  cnclo.sed  cell  pro- 
vide an  ideal  facility  to  perform  tests  on 
rocket  configurations.  If  required,  a 
heat  exchanger  permits  a  heated  air 
supply  for  simulated  flight  conditions, 
such  as  that  provided  for  the  Bomarc's 
ramjet  engines. 
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With  an  appreciation  for  tlie  local  ad- 
vantages which  first  drew  Marquardt  to 
the  intermountain  area,  other  related 
mdustry  has  since  moved  lo  the  valley, 
creating  an  industrial  complex  whose 
services  complement  and  support  each 
other. 

This  complex,  which  is  now  involved 
in  many  major  defense  programs,  is  a 
group  of  industries,  with  Thiokol  to  the 
north,  and  Sperry  and  Hercules  to  the 
.south.  Centered  around  the  Ogden  Air 
Materiel  Command  at  Hill  Air  Force 
Base,  which  has  logistic  supix)rt  for 
many  major  weapon  systems,  these  in- 
dustries mutually  complement  each  oth- 
er's services,  and  support  each  others 
systems. 

Most  significant  m  this  respect  is  the 
Thiokol-Marquardt  tepm.  which,  work- 
ing with  Boeing,  soon  to  be  another 
neighbor,  has  developed  the  Bomarc 
missile  to  a  key  part  of  our  Nation's  de- 
fense. Boost  for  the  supersonic  Bomarc 
is  supplied  by  Thiokol  propellant.  which 
carries  it  to  allilude.  after  which  Mar- 
quardt ramjet  engines  propel  the  missile 
to  intercept. 

Marquardt  completed  its  scheduled 
production  of  the  ramjet  eiicine  for  the 
Bomarc  A  missile  in  1960  As  this 
program  phased  out.  production  began 
immediately  on  the  new  RJ43-11  engine, 
which  has  already  powered  the  new 
Bomarc  B  missile  in  successful  test 
flights.  This  advanced  ramjet  engine 
and  its  predecessor,  the  RJ43-3.  are  the 
only  two  ramjets  in  the  Nation  to  have 
passed    the    military    qualification    test. 

In  mid-1960,  final  flight  testing  of  the 
RJ43-11  was  complet^'d  when  the  engine 
met  all  fliuht  requirements  as  it  pro- 
pelled the  Lockheed  X-7  test  vehicle  on 
a  complex  flight.  The  X-7  has  acted  as 
a  flyinc:  test  bed  for  air-breathing  en- 
gines. After  flight,  a  parachute  recov- 
ery system  lowers  mi.ssile  and  engine  to 
earth,  where  complete  evaluation  can 
be  made. 

During  a  13-year  testing  program,  the 
X-7  has  flown  and  reflown  ramjet  en- 
gines and  components,  simulating  Bo- 
marc flight  parameters  to  test  and  prove 
the  Marquardt  propulsion  system's  re- 
liability before  qualifying  it  for  Bomarc 
service.  This  test  program  has  not  only 
provided  production  information  invalu- 
able to  Ogden  manufacturing,  but  in  the 
process  has  established  an  impressive 
record  for  air-breathing  eneines  Pow- 
ered by  a  single  ramjet  engine,  the  X-7 
reached  speeds  m  excess  of  mach  4 — 
more  than  3,000  miles  per  hour— and 
it  established  a  world's  altitude  record 
for  air-breathing  mi.ssiles  bv  exceeding 
100,000  feet. 

More  significant  than  these  speed  and 
altitude  records  is  the  contribution 
which  the  ram.iet  development  and  test- 
ing program.s  have  made  to  advance  the 
state  of  missile  and  engine  art.  Much  in- 
valuable aerodynamic,  thermodynamic, 
special  fuels,  and  materials  information 
has  been  accumulated  as  a  result  of  this 
program. 

Though  very  similar  in  exterior  ap- 
pearance, the  RJ43-11  encine  has  im- 
proved perfonnance  which  has  increased 
the  speed  and  extended  the  range  of  the 
Bomarc    B    interceptor    missile.      Each 


engine  is  checked  aiid  calibrated  to  meet 
the  new  flight  performance  require- 
ments. In  the  huge  test  cell  at  the  Little 
Mountain  facility,  engines  undergo  a 
smiulated  flight  and  are  then  rechecked 
for  performance  characteristics. 

Utilizing  the  knowledge  of  this  test 
program  and  research  activity  through- 
out Marquardfs  history,  Ogden  de- 
veloped a  precision  manufacturing  plant 
and  related  testing  facilities  Advance 
techniques  in  metal  fabrication  have 
been  developed  to  a  production  line  basis, 
and  similarly  machine-tooling  equip- 
ment, predominantly  tape  controlled, 
has  allowed  the  production  of  precision 
parts  with  reduced  costs.  During  the 
ram.iet  ensine  manufacturing  program 
of  the  RJ43-3  and  continuing  with  the 
present  production  of  the  RJ43-11,  un- 
usual metal-fabrication  skills  and  equip- 
ment have  been  amassed.  The  spin 
forge  machine,  which  cold-flows  metal 
into  various  shapes  much  as  a  potter 
does  with  clay  on  his  wheel,  and  ex- 
plosive forming,  which  blows  metal  into 
the  shape  of  a  die  into  which  the  metal 
IS  placed,  are  two  examples  of  techniques 
that  are  being  used  by  Marquardfs 
manufacturing  engineers. 

As  production  techniques  kept  p^ce 
with  ramjet  engine  improvement  pro- 
grams, significant  accomplishments  in 
ra.ajet  production  were  noted.  Creating 
the  RJ43-11  ent;ine.  now  being  produced 
on  an  a.s,sembly  line  technique  at  Ogden, 
required  only  3 '2  years'  work  rather 
than  the  7  years  which  were  required  to 
bring  the  RJ43-3  from  conception 
through  the  successful  completion  of  the 
qualification  tests. 

The  Bomarc  ramjets  did  much  to  de- 
velop ramiet  technology.  Out  of  the 
program  for  example,  came  the  suc- 
cessful demonstration  of  boron  hydride 
fuel  in  both  ground  tests  and  flight  The 
program  also  revealed  the  fea.sibility  of 
the  Marquardt  hyperjet.  a  combination 
rocket  and  ramjet  which  is  now  receiv- 
ing serious  study  as  the  propulsion  sys- 
tem for  boosting  large  payloads  into 
space 

Because  this  Utah  facility  was  founded 
exclusively  to  produce  ramjet  engines, 
the  Marquardt  technicians  and  engineers 
have  adapted  their  skills  and  experience 
to  form  a  unique  team  for  the  efficient 
and  economical  production  of  this  un- 
usual propulsion  system.  Their  efforts 
have  provided  the  quality  product  which 
has  established  an  exceptional  record  of 
reliability. 

I  strongly  urge  that  a  serious  review 
of  this  phase  of  our  defense  posture 
be  made  by  our  nnhtary  leaders  without 
delay 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

Oy    NEW     YCRK 
IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29.  1961 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  members  of  this  House  about 
the  national  lottery  of  Brazil  and  also 


about  the  State  lotteries  of  Brazil,  for 
Brazil  is  not  content  with  just  one  lot- 
tery. 

In  1960.  the  Brazihan  national  lottery 
brought  m  gross  receipts  of  clo.se  to 
$20  million.  The  net  income  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  was  treated  as  ordinary 
revenue,  amounted  to  about  $7  million 

Fourteen  Brazilian  States  operate  lot- 
teries, and  these  lotteries  profit  the 
Federal  Government  as  well  as  the  State 
governments,  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment taxes  the  State  operations  on  be- 
half of  the  social  security  program 

Brazil  has  many  Government  lotteries, 
and  Brazil  profits  accordingly.  The 
United  States  would  be  immensely  better 
off  if  It  had  the  wisdom  to  establish 
even  just  one  lottery. 


Nerd  for  American  Salesmanihip  in  a 
Dynamic  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Tuesday.  August  29.  1961 

Mr.  BEALL  Mr.  President,  at  the 
Elks  State  convention  at  Hagerstown 
Md.,  on  the  evening  of  August  26  1961. 
Hon.  Charles  "Mac"  Mathias  Kepri - 
sentative  in  Congress  of  Maryland's 
Sixth  District,  delivered  an  address  on 
"The  Need  for  American  Salesmanship 
in  a  Dynamic  World." 

The  convention  marked  xhe  end  of  a 
t^rm  of  office  of  a  fellow  Marylander, 
Mr.  Robert  Bowlus.  as  Tri-State  A.'-.socia- 
tion  president,  the  Tri-State  As.socia- 
tion  covering  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Delaware,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Mr.  Bowlus.  pre.sently  serving  as  secre- 
tary of  Frederick  Lodge  No  684.  is  past 
exalted  ruler  of  that  lodge,  and  was 
honored  with  the  presidency  of  the  in- 
state group  as  a  result  of  his  valuable 
contribution  to  the  organization  and  to 
the  community.  In  speaking  of  the 
Elks.  I  feel  constrained  to  mention  the 
excellent  service  of  Mr.  Bowlus. 

Representative  Mathias.  in  his  excel- 
lent address  before  the  State  convention, 
stressed  the  importance  of  effectual  per- 
sonal diplomacy  as  an  essential  weapon 
m  the  cold  war.  The  remarks  of  Mr. 
Mathias  revealed  tiie  problems  which 
we  as  a  nation  must  face  if  we  are  to 
sell  the  American  way  of  life  to  the 
world  As  the  speech  is  most  timely.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  text 
of  the  address  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  Before  the  Elks  St.«.te  Conventio.-v. 
Hagerstown  Md  .  Elks  Club,  August  26, 
1961^The  Need  for  Amekican  Salesman- 
ship IN   A  Dynamic    World 

The  world  of  today  Is  one  of  tension  as 
the  Berlin  crisis  deepens  by  the  hour  The 
President  has  alerted  the  Nation  to  a  crave 
emergency  Congress  has  approved  Presi- 
dential authority  to  call  some  25C  000  re- 
ser^lsts  to  active  duty.  Our  entire  Natioi: 
Is    preparing    for    any    det«rioraii.':;    .:    :i-.e 
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Berlin  situation  that  may  materialize  in 
the  future  weeks.  And  activities  in  Laos, 
Cuba,  and  other  world  areas  emphasize  the 
inherent  dangers  of  contemporary  interna- 
tional }X)l:tics^  All  of  us  hope  and  pray  that 
the  present  world  crisis  will  be  solved  by  a 
Just  and  peaceful  solution.  This  is  the 
spirit  that  will  propel  our  activities  in  the 
weeks  and  months  ahead. 

But  next  year  and  indeed  for  many  years 
to  come  we  must  face  the  reality  that  world 
crisis  will  be  ever  present.  The  Communist 
leaders  have  promised  a  relentless  quest  for 
eventual  total  dominance  over  all  nations. 
We  must,  therefore,  realize  normalcy  in 
today's  world  means  permanent  crisis  with 
Its  consequent  heavy  obligations  on  the  free 
world.  To  meet  the  challenges  this  con- 
tinuing crisis  demands  we  must  fasliion 
and  mold  a  flexible  foreign  policy  that  is 
aggressive  in  spirit  but  peaceful  and  hu- 
manitarian in  tone. 

Two  facets  are  now  of  prime  importance 
In  any  future  foreign  policy  program.  We 
must  strive  for  a  rejuvenated  and  dynamic 
personal  diplomacy.  And  this  in  turn  must 
be  complemented  by  our  spokesmen  and 
diplomats  having  a  keen,  intellectual 
awareness  of  our  dcm.ocratic  system  and  its 
great  ability  to  Improve  and  assist  the 
pe(jples  of  the  world. 

The  power  politics  of  the  mid-20th  cen- 
tury has  cast  personal  diplomacy  into  a  new 
area  of  prime  Importance.  Premier  Khru- 
shchev has  mastered  tlie  art  of  the  smile,  the 
wave  of  the  hand,  and  the  hieh  pressure 
word  of  mouth — always  emphasizing  the  in- 
evitability of  eventual  Communist  victory. 
While  Khrushchev  often  seems  unable  to 
temper  his  Communist  braeeadacio  with 
■wisdom  and  statesmanship,  think  of  the 
great  gofxl  that  can  be  achieved  by  the 
Western  spokesman  who  not  only  displays 
a  {K):?itive.  electric  personality  but  adds  to 
It  a  sense  of  wisdom,  an  Intellectual  ap- 
praisal of  his  democratic  heritage,  and  a 
eincerlty  of  expre.=;sion. 

The  good  will  that  can  be  engendered  by 
an  effective  personal  diplomacy  was  recent- 
ly evidenced  by  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur's 
return  journey  to  the  Philippines.  There. 
we  saw  an  outpouring  of  affection  and 
friendship  from  millions  vipon  millions  of 
people-  No  matter  what  your  political 
philosophy,  no  matter  what  your  feelings 
for  the  man,  this  journey  of  personal  di- 
plomacy has  had  great  significance  for  each 
of  us  in  a  time  of  international  crisis. 

If  we  are  going  to  engage  in  succes.^ful 
personal  diplomacy,  it  should  now  be  strik- 
ingly apparent  that  we  must  send  Americans 
to  other  lands  who  understand  the  concepts 
and  values  of  the  peoples  of  those  lands. 
And  we  must  also  send  Americans  who  have 
labored  in  those  distant  areas,  and  wliose 
labors  have  justly  earned  the  respect  and  ad- 
mir;nion  of  the  people  there. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  engag- 
ing in  personal  diplomacy  every  day  at  the 
conference  table,  at  multilateral  negotia- 
tions, and  in  diplomatic  visits  abroad.  We 
are  m  a  continuing  contest  with  a  person- 
able Ru.ssian  leader  as  well  as  with  otlier 
preg.'.riuus,  extroverted  personalities  from 
the  Communist  world.  Thus,  when  our 
leaders  represent  this  Nation  at  interna- 
tional conferences  they  niust  realize  that 
they  are  no  longer  dealina  merely  with  a  fi- 
nance minister  or  an  agricultural  chairman. 
Pvather  our  delegates  are  dealing  with  the 
peoples  of  those  lands,  for  In  a  very  real 
sense  they  are  molding  the  future  lives  of 
such  individuals.  Consequently,  our  spokes- 
men must  make  their  c.ise  heard  and  un- 
derstood by  the  people  concerned.  Empty 
syllables  or  rhetorical  disguise  must  disap- 
pear from  our  diplomacy.  And  in  their 
place  must  emerge  an  awareness  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  others,  a  sincere  and  active  ef- 
fort to  dispel  starvation  and  poverty,  and  a 
fervor   to   make   our   democratic   way   of   life 


understood  and  accepted  by  the  newt  na- 
tions and  also  by  the  old  nations  struggling 
for  a  better  existence. 

Wliat  we  need  today  are  salesmen  who  can 
sit  down  with  the  shopkeeper  and  sell  him 
an  order  of  goods:  salesmen  who  can  cham- 
pion the  catise  of  democracy  and  convey  Its 
message  and  benefits  to  people  everywhere. 
Indeed,  all  of  us  must  have  a  strongjfaith 
in  our  own  political  aiid  economic  sjptem. 
We  have  seen  it  improve  and  mold  otir  Na- 
tion into  a  mighty  arsenal  of  democratic 
ideals.  We  can  now  utilize  this  same  sys- 
tem to  fortify  the  world  against  dlfeease. 
against  poverty,  against  atheism,  agalnfet  to- 
talitarianism. We  can  and  we  must  ijf  our 
own   wav  of  life  is  to  survive. 

In  today's  world  the  dominant  Idflology 
has  once  again  become  natlonalismj— this 
is  the  pulsating  force  that  propels  Western 
nation  and  Communist  nation  alike.:  But 
most  of  all  it  is  the  ideological  souDfce  of 
life  to  the  uncommitted  nations:  the  hewly 
emerging  nations;  and  the  young  peof^les  of 
the  world  who  are  molding  their  landjs  and 
tlieir  lives  into  the  international  compo- 
nents of  the  future. 

Nationalism  is  once  again  the  sparJt  that 
has  enflamed  a  world.  The  relentless  Search 
for  a  national  self-determination  l»  wit- 
nessed in  one  new  nation  after  another 
across  the  continent  of  Africa.  We  s*e  the 
quest  for  growth,  strength,  and  8ocla|  pur- 
pose spreading  through  Latin  America.j  The 
struggle  for  national  cohesiveness  isireen- 
acted  time  and  time  again  In  the  wOfld  of 
todav.  , 

While  nationalism  of  the  19th  century  was 
primarily  directed  at  "political  frettiom," 
nationalism  of  the  20th  century  has  become 
a  search  for  freedom  from  hunger,  and  free- 
dom from  economic  exploitation.  Th/^  ideal 
of  the  men  and  women  in  the  yovmg  timerg- 
ing  nations  of  the  world  Is  not  a  love  jof  de- 
mocracy or  a  hatred  of  communiim  as 
such— rather  their  ideal  Is  the  pos;';  f  -  U- 
zation  of  social  justice,  and  of  poiuicui  and 
economic  advancement.  These  are  tli^  goals 
man  seeks  today.  And  if  the  United  ;States 
and  the  other  Western  nations  are  W>  have 
Influence  with  the  emerging  natloni — and 
most  importantly  with  the  peoples  ofi  those 
nations — we  must  equate  democracjf  with 
these   national  aspirations. 

But  we  mvist  all  realize  that  whtfn  the 
young  nations  achieve  a  national  entljty  and 
a  national  spirit,  the  shelves  In  thfl  store 
are  still  bare.  The  job  of  the  salcsmah  then 
becomes  all-important — for  his  job  isj  to  fill 
those  shelves  with  a  set  of  politlcafl  prin- 
ciples that  will  fortify  the  new  nati<^:is  and 
s»reng'hen  the  freedom  and  Indepandence 
of  the  Western  World. 

We  must,  therefore,  consolidate  out  ideals 
and  engage  in  statesmanship  and  diplomacy 
to  an  Increased  degree  of  effectiveness. 
Western  democracy  has  a  right  to  offlnslder 
itself  in  harmony  and  In  union  with  the  as- 
pirations of  people  everywhere,  for  It  is  In 
harmony  witli  those  who  seek  a  betier  to- 
morrow. Democracy  has  a  claim  cm  the 
young  nations  of  the  world  and  can  1  urther 
their  aspirations  principally  because  its  very 
foundation — its  credo — Is  based  on  a  simple 
belief  in  the  dignity  of  the  indivltual — a 
belief  in  the  dignity  of  his  mind,  hi;  body, 
and  his  soul. 

These  very  concepts  must  be  utljzed  to 
illuminate  the  vacuous  content  of  dommu- 
nist  ideology  as  applied  to  the  homeless, 
the  starving,  and  the  oppressed.  Hoff-  vivid 
the  emptiness  of  communism  becomtt;  when 
we  look  at  events  of  the  past  few  weeks. 

Is  it  self-determination  of  peopltj  when 
Communist  police  must  string  barbed  wire 
and  erect  concrete  walls  to  prevettt  vast 
numbers  of  East  Germans  from  leaving  their 
C'>mmtinist  paradise? 

Is  it  economic  progress  when  potalto  and 
meat  lines  are  reappearing  across  J^lastern 
Eur<^pe    and    a   severe    cholera   epideOklc   has 


followed  an  appalling  food  shortage  In  Com- 
munist China? 

Is  it  social  Justice  when  a  highly  respected 
Russian  scientist  defects  to  the  West  because 
as  he  said,  "If  I  stayed  In  the  USSR,  I 
would  not  be  able  to  give  to  mankind  all 
that  I  could  if  I  were  In  a  free,  democratic 
country." 

If  we  seek  victory  in  the  cold  war,  we  of 
necessity  seek  victory  of  Ideology.  Our  ac- 
couterments  of  battle  become  the  word  of 
truth,  and  the  deeds  of  good  will.  Our  am- 
bassadors and  representatives  must  be  pre- 
pared to  effectively  refute  the  boasts  of  com- 
munism and  they  must  make  their  words 
heard  and  understood  by  the  people  of  the 
world — not  only  by  their  governments. 

Furthermore,  our  deeds  must  give  evidence 
to  our  words.  Our  foreign  aid  Is  one  such 
material  example.  But  we  must  also  evidence 
a  singleness  of  purpose,  a  comradeship  of 
spirit.  The  economic  and  social  better- 
ment of  the  Individual  must  be  our  moti- 
vating force.  With  fervor  of  belief  In  our 
democratic  heritage  we  must  actively  seek 
the  positive  realization  of  social  Justice  and 
of  political,  economic,  and  social  democracy 
for  peoples  everywhere.  We  must  reawaken 
our  international  concern  for  the  future  and 
rekindle  our  dedication  to  posterity.  This 
is  our  task  of  today.  And,  with  courage  and 
patience,  this  will  provide  our  victory  and 
our  peace  of  tomorrow. 


Addreis  by  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan  Dorn,  of 
South  Carolina,  Before  the  American 
Legion  State  Convention,  Greenville, 
S.C. 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^L^RKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  ASHMORE 

or    SOUTH    lARuLI.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29.  1961 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  great  speech  made  by  my  col- 
league, the  Honorable  'W.  J.  Brya.n  Dor.n. 
before  the  American  Legion  State  con- 
vention recently  held  in  Greenville,  S.C. 
Representative  Dorn  gave  a  stirring  and 
thought-provoking  speech  on  conditions 
existing  throughout  the  world  and  the 
crises  facing  us.  I  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  every  Member  of  Congress. 
The  speech  follows: 

Congressman  William  Jennings  Bryan 
Dor.n.  Mr.  Commander,  Mr.  Adjutant,  Con- 
gressman Ashmore,  Governor  Maybank.  dis- 
tinguished guests,  members  of  the  auxiliary, 
and  my  fellow  Legionnaires,  Bob,  I  appre- 
ciate your  very  gracious  and  very  kind  intro- 
duction. I  am  always  happy  and  honored  to 
be  presented  to  any  audience  In  the  Fourth 
District,  by  my  distinguished,  able,  con- 
scientious colleague.  Bob  Ashmore,  your  own 
Congressman.  Bob  believes  in  oldtime,  old- 
fashioned  Americanism.  He  believes  thaf 
Americanism  conquered  the  early  American 
frontier;  It  developed  undevelojjed  America; 
It  is  a  principle  that  is  the  same  yesterday, 
today,  and  forever.  Therefore,  It  will  con- 
quer, if  given  the  opportunity,  the  New  Fron- 
tier, and  space.  I  congratulate  Boa  Ash- 
more on  his  stand  In  Washington  for  those 
principles  and  Ideals  of  government  and 
Americanism  that  have  made  this  Nation  the 
greatest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     I 
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am  glad  to  be  In  the  home  town  of  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  Maybank,  who  has  presided  so 
ably,  with  honor  and  distinction,  over  the 
Senate  of  South  Carolina,  which  1  still  think 
Is  the  most  dignified,  able  senate  body  in  the 
world. 

I  wish  also  to  pay  tribute  to  your  great 
commander.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
know  him  and  meet  with  him  over  this 
State  this  past  year,  and  also  his  able  ad- 
jutant. You  know.  I  saw  firsthand  the  fine 
work  that  Nelson  Keesee  did  at  Boys  State. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  be  there,  and  I  wish 
every  South  Carolinian  could  see  the  en- 
thusiasm, the  patriotic  spirit  of  American- 
ism, as  exemplified  by  Girls  State  and  Boys 
State,  particularly  under  the  leadership  of 
our  adjutant. 

L.idies  and  gentlemen,  we  come  to  you  this 
morning  straight  from  Washington.  I  bring 
you  greetings  from  the  committee  chairman, 
under  whom  I  serve,  the  Honorable  Olin 
Teaglk.  He  asked  that  I  please  give  you 
his  very  best  wishes.  Some  years  ago  he 
spoke  to  the  State  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  of  South  Carohna.  He  still  re- 
members It  with  "pleasure.  He  is  doing  an 
outstanding  job  as  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee. He  Is  one  of  the  few  whom  I  would 
follow  almost  blindfolded.  Mr.  Tcacxtb  has 
the  welfare  of  this  country  at  heart,  the 
welfare  of  the  veteran  along  with  It.  and 
also,  he  Is  cognizant  of  the  economy  of  the 
United  SUtes.  So  I  do  bring  you  greetings 
from  him. 

As  to  our  veterans'  program  today.  I  think 
one  of  the  most  Important  parts  of  It,  as  Mr. 
McHugh  here  could  probably  tell  you.  Is  the 
long-range  hospital  program  that  we  have. 
We  Intend,  over  the  next  9  jears,  to  modern- 
ize, and  to  maintain  our  hospitals,  and  to 
look  after  the  needs  of  the  veterans  of  the 
United  States.  That  program  U  moving 
satisfactorily,  and  I  think  all  connected 
with  It  are  doing  an  excellent  Job.  This 
year  we  passed  a  bill  to  Increase  compensa- 
tion for  those  men  who  haven't  had  a  raise 
since  1957.  During  the  time  of  Inflation, 
increased  cost  of  living,  we  thotight  It  was 
timely,  thus  we  passed  a  bill  this  year;  and 
I  sincerely  hope  It  will  be  passed  in  the 
other  body  and  be  signed  by  the  President. 
I  believe  that  the  men  who  were  wounded 
In  the  service  of  our  country,  and  those  who 
gave  their  Uves  In  the  service  of  our  country, 
their  widows  and  orphans — these  people—^ 
should  receive  first  consideration.  And,  if 
any  of  you  have  any  comments  about  the 
pension  bill  we  p.assed  last  year,  which  went 
Into  effect  last  July,  the  chairman  of  my 
committee  asks  that  you  please  report  to 
him  any  suggesUons  you  might  have  about 
how  that  law  Is  working  at  the  grassroots 
level.    So  much  for  veterans  legislaiion. 

We  gather  here  today  during  a  great  crisis 
not  only  In  the  history  of  this  country  but 
In  the  history  of  the  world.  The  crisis  we 
are  In  today  Is  a  Russian  Communist -created 
crisis.  It  Is  not  a  crisis  of  our  own  choos- 
ing. The  United  States  and  the  free  world 
would  prefer  to  be  free,  and  would  prefer 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  happiness.  This 
crisis— may  I  repeat^ls  a  Communist  Rus- 
sian-created crisis.  Just  as  everv  crisis  since 
1945  has  been  a  Communist-created  crisis  to 
further  their  ambitions— as  they  have  so 
often  publicly  stated— to  conquer'  and  Infil- 
trate the  entire  world  with  atheistic  com- 
munism. This  Is  the  great  challenge  before 
each  and  every  one  of  us  todav.  Very 
frankly,  I  think  the  world  situation  has 
moved,  until  today  we  are  In  a  -n-eat  climax, 
a  crucial  climax  in  the  historj  of  civiliza- 
tion. And  the  next  6  months  possibly  will 
determine  whether  we  will  remain  free, 
whether  the  world  will  remain  free,  whether 
or  not  we  will  continue  to  move  forward 
down  the  corridor  of  history  as  free  people, 
or  whether  we  will  be  plunged  backward 
Into  the  dark  recesses  of  slavery.  In  which 
the  Individual,  as  grains  of  sand  on  the  sea- 
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shore,  will  be  shoveled  by  the  totalitarian 
masters  of  a  slave  state  to  further  their  own 
ends. 

■Ves,  we  are  in  that  crisis  today,  this  very 
moment.  Summit  conferences.  Let  me  re- 
call for  you  some  unfortunate  history.  I 
remember  reading,  as  a  very  young  man, 
about  a  conference  at  Munich.  Germany,  a 
conference  Insisted  upon  by  Adolf  Hitler  and 
Benito  Mussolini — a  conirerence.  a  Nazi- 
Fascist -created  crlsLe  So.  Chamberlain 
went  to  Munich.  Along  with  him  were 
his  Foreign  Affairs  Minister,  Lord  Halifax, 
Daladier  from  France,  and  his  Foreign  Min- 
ister. Bonnat.  They  formally  and  officially 
signed  a  document.  And  you  remember  the 
pathetic  picture  of  Neville  Chamberlain  get- 
ting off  the  airplane  In  London,  England, 
holding  up  this  paper  on  which  were  the 
signatures  of  Adolf  Hitler.  Mussolini,  'Von 
Ribbentrop.  and  all  of  those  men:  and  he 
said,  "Peace  In  our  time."  Chamberlain  ac- 
tually sincerely  believed  and  thought  that 
he  had  accomplished  peace  In  our  genera- 
tion. In  a  very  few  months,  in  that  same 
year,  the  German  armies  were  gc  osestepping 
Into  Czechoslovakia;  and  the  next  year, 
strengthened  and  confident  by  their  success 
at  Munich,  they  goosestepped  Into  free  Po- 
land, and  launched  the  German  war  ma- 
chine Into  World  War  II. 

And  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  the 
conference  at  Yalta  and  the  conference  at 
Potsdam  Most  of  the  world's  trouble  today. 
In  a  military  way  and  as  to  the  power  of  the 
atheist  enemy  Is  a  result  of  those  confer- 
ences. They  received  more  at  those  confer- 
ences at  Yalta,  and  Potsdam,  and  Teheran 
than  they  have  ever  conquered  In  war.  So, 
I  would  like  to  warn  my  fellow  countrymen 
against  the  fallacy  of  sitting  down  and  work- 
ing out  agreements  that  are  not  worth  the 
paper  they  are  written  on — [applause]  work- 
ing out  agreements  with  bloody  gangsters, 
whose  fingers  literally  drip  with  the  Innocent 
blood  of  millions.  'What  would  you  think  of 
the  mayor  of  some  of  our  fine  cities,  if  he 
would  sit  down  with  the  bank  robber,  and 
draw  up  an  agreement  not  to  rob  the  bank 
again,  yet  let  him  keep  his  money.  That's 
exactly  what  we're  doing  when  we  sit  down 
with  Khrushchev. 

At  every  single  conference  we've  gone  to 
with  these  gangsters,  the  free  world  has  lost 
something;  and  America  has  lost  something. 
We  not  only  lose  territory,  but  we  give  the 
enemy  confidence,  and  we  lose  our  prestige 
around  the  world.  In  the  last  conference  at 
■Vienna,  not  having  Iea»"-ied  by  the  experience 
at  Camp  David,  not  ha\  Ing  learned  from  the 
so-called  Paris  Conference  which  was  a  fias- 
co, we  again  decided  on  another  conference. 
This  time  we  lost  Laos;  and  If  we  meet  with 
Khrushchev  anywhere  In  Etirope  or  anj-where 
In  the  world.  Including  Washington,  we  are 
going  to  lose  something  else  before  we  start. 
He  uses  these  conferences  not  only  to  build 
up  his  prestige  and  his  confidence,  and  to 
Inflate  his  ego,  but  also  he  uses  these  con- 
ferencej^  to  cover  up  some  move  In  Cuba. 
some  move  In  the  Congo,  some  move  In 
southeast  Asia,  or  some  move  regarding 
Berlin. 

So  I  would  say  to  my  fellow  countrymen, 
don't  go.  Don't  sit  down  with  a  man  we 
cannot  trust.  Don't  sit  down  with  a  man 
who  has  never  kept  any  promise,  who  has 
never  honored  any  sacred  treaty.  We  can- 
not depend  upon  such  conferences  to  pre- 
serve the  freedoms  of  the  peoples  of  the  free 
world. 

We  must  rely  upon  something  traditional, 
something  that  has  always  saved  and  pro- 
tected the  people  who  have  had  enough  of 
It — and  that,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Is  cold 
steel.  The  strength  and  power  of  this 
country  Is  the  only  thing  that's  going  to 
preserve  our  freedom.  And  if  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  had  listened  to  the 
American  Legion  from  1919  until  1939.  we 
would  not  have  had  World  War  II;   and  we 


wouldn't  have  had  communism  In  Europe 
today — certainly  not  centnil  Borope — and  in 
China,  and  throughout  the  world. 

There's  no  easy  road  to  peace.  Peace  can- 
not be  bought  with  conferences.  It  cannot 
be  bought  with  agreements— certainly  not 
agreements  with  the  enemy.  But  peace  can 
be  preserved  with  the  most  powerful  army— 
highly  skUled,  mobilized,  ready  for  instant 
action— a  navy  that's  in  complete  command 
of  the  seven  seas  of  the  world,  and  an  air 
force  that  is  supreme  in  the  air. 

And  now.  in  this  day  of  astronautics,  we 
must  control  space.  If  we  had  onlv  spent  a 
portion  of  the  money,  not  all  of  Jt.  but 
Just  a  portion  of  the  money  thrown  down 
the  drain  all  over  the  world,  a  blank  check 
trying  to  make  the  world  worship  the  dollar 
sign.  If  we  had  only  saved  a  portion  of  that 
and  put  It  into  conquest  of  space,  America 
would  not  be  worried  about  Berlin  today 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  Berlin  is  a  crisis. 
Something  is  going  to  break  in  the  next  6 
months.  Before  the  end  of  this  year  I  say 
this  country  must  stand  firm.  If  we  sur- 
render Berlin,  if  we  back  up  on  Berlin, 
some  day  it  will  bt  Alaska,  because  Russia 
still  claims  Alaska.  They  say  that  it  was 
given  to  America  by  czarist  Russia:  so  thev 
don't  recognize  that.  Someday,  sometime, 
somewhere  we  arc  going  to  have  to  face  these 
masters  of  the  Kremlin,  and  tell  them  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  this  is  the  line  beyond 
which  they  cannot  go,  beyond  which  we  will 
fight  with  everything  we  have — and  then  I 
think  we  will  make  a  contribution,  once  v.  e 
do  that,  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  But  as 
long  as  they  believe  that  through  black- 
mail, through  crises  they  create  themselves, 
they  can  always  get  something,  someday 
they  know  that  they  will  win  the  entire 
world. 

Yes,  we  are  in  a  crisis.  We're  in  one  over 
Berlin.  We're  In  one  in  Cuba,  in  Africa,  in 
Latm  America,  in  southeast  Asia,  even  In 
the  United  States,  and  throughout  the  entire 
length  and  breadth  of  the  whole  world 

But  on  Berlin,  let  me  say  that  Rvissla 
knows  how  to  get  peace.  She  helped  draw 
up  the  agreement  about  Berlin:  as  stupid 
at  It  was,  she  nevertheless  signed  it  She 
Is  pledged  to  support  the  present  status  quo 
of  Berlin.  But  she  cares  nothing  about 
treaties.  She  cares  nothing  abovit  her  sig- 
nature, so  we  should  let  her  know  in  no  un- 
certain terms  now  that  we  are  not  going  to 
permit  central  Europe  to  be  overrun  by  the 
Communist  aggressors  from  the  east.  (Ap- 
plause.! And  the  sooner  we  take  this  stand 
the  better.  'What  would  yovi  think  of  a  per- 
son who  stole  your  cow  and  your  calf — your 
neighbor — and  then  he  asked  you  to  have  a 
conference  about  It:  and  then  to  settle  the 
whole  issue  he  would  give  you  back  the  calf? 
That's  exactly  wliat  we  propose  to  do  with 
any  future  conference  on  Berlin.  I 
wouldn't  talk  with  anybody,  my  neighbor  or 
anyone  else,  until  he  brought  back  both  the 
cow  and  the  calf,  because  with  that  policy 
they'll  soon  demand  Alaska,  and  then 
Florida,  and  we  won't  have  anything  left. 
Russia  knows  that.  She  doesn't  want  war. 
She's  getting  what  she  wants  without  war, 
with  blackmail,  with  fear  hysteria  in  the 
United  States.  The  sooner  our  people  stand 
up  and  say  as  Chamberlain  and  Daladier 
should  have  done  at  Munich,  that  if  you 
violate  this  sacred  treaty  we  are  going  to 
fight  you  on  the  beaches.  In  the  air.  as 
Churchill  said,  and  everywliere  because  we 
believe  In  freedom,  then  we  won't  have  a 
WTiT.  The  surest  road  to  war  is  appeasement. 
Is  compromise,  always  giving  up  a  little  bu 
to  buy  a  little  more  time. 

And  I  want  to  tell  you.  many  of  us  In 
Washington  are  concerned.  Late  Thursday 
night  when  I  left  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
come  to  South  Carolina,  the  last  speech  I 
heard  on  that  floor  w.as  by  Selden  of  Ala- 
bama, chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
luter-American    Affairs,    a    good    Democrat, 
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who  has  always  been  a  Democrat.  Yet  he 
has  disagreed  with  Eisenhower.  He  has  dis- 
agreed with  a  lot  of  the  leaders  of  this  coun- 
try. And  the  last  thing  I  heard  him  say 
was  that  our  foreign  policy  is  still  flounder- 
ing, without  a  rudder,  in  a  time  when  we 
need  decision;  and  we  need  it  now.  To- 
morrow may  be  too  late.  So  I  would  say  to 
my  coUeagvies  in  Washington,  and  to  this 
administration,  that  next  year  will  be  too 
late.  We  cannot  afford  another  fiasco  in 
Cuba.  Regarding  Berlin,  we  cannot  afford 
another  fiasco  in  southeast  Asia  concerning 
Vietnam.  We  cannot  afford  another  Congo, 
We  have  precious  little  time  left.  So  we 
must  stand  firm  now,  or  we  might  lose  the 
freedom  of  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children. 

I   never   thought   I    would    live    to   see   the 
day    in    this    great    country    of    ours    when    I 
would   see   a   bearded   Caribbean    beatnik,   a 
tinhorned  gangster,  that  the  South  Carolina 
National  Guard  would  lick  in  1  week,  if  given 
the       opportunity.      |  Applause.]      I        never 
thought  I  would  live  to  see  the  day  when  he 
could    sit   back   on   the    island    of    Cuba,    in 
all   of    his    crookedness    and    corruption    and 
bombast,  and  buffalo  the  powerful,  the  great, 
the  historic,  the   patriotic   United   States   of 
America,  the  arsenal  of  democracy,  the  heart 
and  core  of  the  free  world.     But,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  this  is  exactly  what  he  has  done 
and  Is  doing  today;    and  we  cringe  in  fear; 
we're  even  trading  with  him.     I  heard  these 
men  on  the  floor  of  the  House  Thursday  say 
if  we  had  only  invoked  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  we  could  stop  him  cold      But  we 
won't   even   do   that.     They    are   bringing   in 
millions    of    dollars    worth    of    oranges    from 
Cuba,     molasses,     sugar,     cigars    coming     in 
through  Canada  into  the  United  States.     We 
are   still   building  him    up   with   our  money. 
Let's  Invoke  Trading   With  the  Enemy  Act. 
Let's  blockade  Cuba.      If  we  can't  stand  firm 
on  Cuba,  what  is  going  to  happen  when  they 
meet  over  Berlin?     Maybe  they'll  give  away 
West    Germany,    and    France,    and    England 
to  buy  a  few  more  moments  of  time. 

This  is  the  most  critical  crisis  you  and 
your  country  have  ever  been  In.  I  heard  one 
of  the  greatest  generals  in  the  world  tell  me 
that  last  year,  over  a  year  ago.  He  said,  "You 
don't  have  much  time  left." 

The  most  ridiculous,  shameful  aspect  of 
this  entire  Cuban  fiasco  has  been  the  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  in  violation  of  the  Logan  Act,  in  vio- 
lation of  Trade  With  the  Enemy  Act,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Export  Act,  probably  the  Battle 
Act.  and  others,  to  go  over  and  meet  with 
this  bloody  gangster  in  Cuba  and  give  him 
equipment  from  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, with  which  to  build  airfields,  missile 
bases,  and  attack  Miami,  Fla.,  in  a  few 
months.  Jet  planes  coming  in  this  month 
and  next  month,  with  trained  pilots  from 
Czechoslovakia.  Yet  we  have  people  in  the 
United  States  foolish  enough  to  think  they 
can  deal  with  a  modern-day  Maw  Ferguson, 
John  DlUlnger.  and  Pretty  Boy  Floyd.  You 
know,  I  couldn't  believe  it  when  I  heard 
about  It;  and  the  thing  I  really  couldn't  be- 
lieve was  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  behind  this  circumvention  of 
these  laws  put  on  the  books  to  keep  Ameri- 
cans from  dealing  with  gangsters,  black- 
mailers, those  who  demand  ransom.  This 
episode  has  cost  the  United  States  all  over 
the  world  more  prestige.  This  single  event 
has  lost  us  more  respect  than  any  other  one 
incident  that  I  know  of  since  the  Constitu- 
ticjn  of  the  United  States  was  adopted. 

You  are  not  going  to  buy  off  Ciustro,  We 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  buy  off  Khru- 
shchev any  more  than  we  bought  off  Hitler, 
or  any  more  than  the  people  bought  off 
Genghis  Khan.  You  know  they  tried  to  buy 
off  people  back  in  the  days  of  Rome  The 
Romans  didn't  mind  that.  The  Roman  le- 
gions Just  moved  in  anyway,  after  taking  the 
money. 


Oh,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  plejifimg 
today  for  America,  for  honesty,  for  deo^ncy, 
for  principle,  for  patriotism,  for  a  revival 
of  those  things  that  created  this  Natloa.l  and 
made  this  Nation.  Are  we  to  sit  pack 
through  hysteria  and  fear  and  see  our 
freedoms  liquidated,  and  our  countrfi  de- 
stroyed? May  I  say  again,  if  we  can't  [stop 
Castro,  how  are  we  going  to  stop  Khru- 
shchev? And  then  10  years  from  now,  lor  5 
years  from  now,  Mao  "Tung  of  China.  Kvlth 
700  million  people  behind  him,  300  niljllion 
of  whom  he  would  like  to  lose  in  a  Iwar? 
M.TO  Tung  says  that  with  war  it  will!  still 
leave  him  with  400  million  people,  2  !to  1 
over  the  United  States.  They  are  Over- 
crowded .so  he  would  like  to  lose  300  million 
people  in  a  war.  If  we  are  going  Xb  let 
Castro  buffalo  the  United  States,  theft  we 
better  run  up  the  hammer  and  sickle  tjoday 
and  get  it  over  with. 

But,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  let  me  tel|  you 
5o;nething — I  feel  more  confident.  >^fhy? 
Because  I  spoke  in  Michigan  the  other  flight. 
The  minute  I  left  the  Disabled  Americans 
Convention  in  Grand  Rapids  they  u^iani- 
mously  adopted  a  resolution  in  MlcJjilgan 
endorsing  every  word  I  said  about  suinmlt 
conferences,  about  being  strong,  about 
tractor  deals  with  the  enemies  of  our  coun- 
try And  did  you  know  that  throughout 
the  United  States  of  America  peopU  are 
talking  the  same  way  everywhere?  Th«y  are 
tired  of  this  tin-horned  gangster.  Theiy  are 
tired  of  this  Caribbean  beatnik,  and  his 
henchmen  and  his  backers  throughout  the 
world,  buffaloing  the  United  States,  making 
u.s  cringe  in  fear. 

My  fellow  countrymen,  let's  stay  stjrong. 
and.  if  necessary,  invade  Cuba  witft  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  not  wait 
until  they  bomb  Miami,  or  New  Orle£v;i8,  or 
Atlanta,  or  the  atomic  bomb  plant  at  Aiken. 
Let's  rearm  Germany  and  Japan.  The  great- 
est pool  of  skilled  lalDor  outside  of  the  cilnlted 
States  today  can  be  found  in  West  Gerpaany 
and  in  Japan.  You  know  they  don't  mind 
fighting  and  I  say  that  we  ought  to  offer 
every  encouragement  to  them  to  rearm,  and 
steni  the  course,  the  onward  march  of  Com- 
munist atheism.  One  time.  If  necessary,  I 
want  to  see  an  ally  on  our  side  like  the 
Germans,  who  took  more  punishment  dur- 
ing World  War  II  than  all  the  rest  ttf  our 
allies  combined.  You  know  it  and  I  know 
It  They  lost  more  people  in  Hamburg  and 
Cologne,  and  one  other  city  than  iGreat 
Britain  did  throughout  the  entire  waa.  and 
I  have  a  high  regard  for  Great  Britain,  But 
if  we  mean  business,  let's  go  Into  business. 
Let's  use  the  means  at  hand  to  stop  cotnmu- 
nism.  and  stop  it  now. 

Now  remember  what  those  people  said 
when  we  went  through  Germany.  They 
said.  It  will  be  Russia  next  time."  You 
boys  remember  it.  Tliey  knew  It.  They 
said.  These  people  are  uncivilized.  They 
are  atheists."  Just  like  generationfl  and 
centuries  in  the  history  of  the  world;  they 
roved  from  Eurasia  into  Europe  and  north- 
ern Africa       We  must  stop  them. 

Let's  declare  a  national  emergency.  If 
necessary,  today:  put  this  cotmtry  on  &  war- 
time footing  Draft  capital  and  labor  and 
everything,  if  nece.ssary.  If  freedom  la  worth 
dying  for.  it  is  worth  spending  some  money 
for  today  before  it's  too  late.  Yes.  declare 
a  national  emergency.  Blockade  Cuba. 
Stand  firm  on  Berlin.  Build  up  our  armed 
strength  as  quickly  as  possible.  Mobilize, 
if  necessary,  now.  Rtissia  has  been  mobi- 
lized concerning  Berlin,  for  10  years.  No 
more  conferences  with  men  who  aJje  not 
going  to  keep  their  promises.  People  nsk  me 
everywhere  what  can  we  do  as  organl2fttions, 
or  what  can  we  do  as  citizens?  One  of  the 
most  classic  examples  I  know  of  is  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  its  auxiliary,  fetching 
Americanism,  putting  something  ih  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  youth  of  Altierica. 
in  the  place  of  communism,  filling;  their 
hearts  and  minds  with  Americanism  sO  there 


Is  no  room  for  communism — Boys  State. 
Girls  Stat*,  the  oratorical  contest.  Junior 
American  Legion  baseball.  Prom  this  or- 
ganization comes  60  percent  of  the  ball- 
players In  the  National  League.  And  in 
every  community  in  this  country,  honoring 
the  flag.  Oh.  I  wish  that  on  next  Tuesdav. 
the  Fourth  of  July,  every  community  in  the 
United  States,  every  home  In  America,  par- 
ticularly where  there  are  young  children, 
will  fly  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  the  United 
States,  and  fly  it  proudly.  This  one  thing 
I  can  promise  you,  that  In  my  home  with 
my  five  children,  the  U.S.  flag,  larger  than 
this,  was  flying  on  my  front  porch  on  Flag 
Day,  and  It  will  be  proudly  so  on  next 
Tuesday. 

People  ask  me.   "What  can   we  do?  "     Oh. 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  could  stop  commu- 
nism   cold.      We    could    stop    it    In    America 
Back   vip  our   Un-American   Activities  Com- 
mittee.     Show    the    film    "Operation    Aboli- 
tion." whether  the  "pinks"  and  the  Socialists 
want  us  to  or  not.     There  are  a  lot  of  things 
we   can   do.      Rededicate    our    lives    and    our 
homes.    Tell  our  children  the  story  of  Amer- 
ica, Just  like  the  American  Legion  told  It  to 
Boys'  State.  Just   like  they  are   telling  it  all 
over  the  world.    Many  of  our  people  go  over- 
seas and  they  can't  tell  foreigners  about  the 
story  of  America.     They  don't   know   much 
about  it.  the  Constitution,  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  right  to 
vote,  the  right  to  go  to  church,  the  right  to 
iissemble,    the   right    to   speak.      It's   a   story 
we  need  to  tell  all  over  the  world — the  story 
of  Americanism.    And  let  me  say  this,  finally, 
that   we  are  not  going  to  save   America   by 
adopting  socialism  as  we  have  been  adopting 
it  the  last  25  years.    Here's  what  Khrushchev 
said — don't  quote  me.  I'm  not  the  man  that 
said  it — Khrushchev  said  It      In  May  of  this 
year  Khrushchev  turned  to  the  delegation  of 
the   United  Arab  Republic  and  he  said  that 
you  have  communism.     Socialism  is  commu- 
nism.    He  said  that  socialism  is  the  "A"  in 
the    alphabet   of    communism.     Don't    fight 
communism    when    you    have   socialism,    he 
said;    It    puts   you   In    an    awkward    position. 
Yes.  socialism  Is  communism  Incomplete,  and 
we  are  adopting  It  In  America  today. 

Socialism  Is  old.  It  was  tried  in  the  days 
of  Babylon.  Greece.  In  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tions of  the  past.  And  I  have  been  shocked 
since  I  returned  from  Washington  and  came 
back  to  the  grassroots  of  this  country  to 
find  people  on  the  dole  system  today  In 
America.  Just  like  they  were  In  Rome,  the 
thing  that  destroyed  Rome,  people  going  up 
In  fine  automobiles  and  getting  groceries 
And  If  you  ask  them  what  about  cutting  the 
grass  or  helping  us  work  around  the  house, 
and  "we'll  pay  you  good."  they  laugh  In 
your  face,  and  then  turn  around  and  ask  you 
"Why  do  you  work  so  hard?"  "We  are  on 
unemployment  compensation  and  enjoying 
free  food  on  the  side.  Why  should  we  work?" 
Eating  out  the  guts  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  destroying  us  from  within.  Let's 
move  forward  with  Americanism.  Anierl- 
canism  is  new.  Americanism  is  modern 
Socialism  is  old.  It  has  been  tried  and 
found  wanting.  Let's  turn  the  wheels  of 
progress  forward  with  Americanism,  the  free 
enterprise  system,  the  profit  system,  the  sys- 
tem that  made  this  Nation  the  wonder  of 
the  modern  world.  Please  don't  let  us  turn 
the  clock  back  to  socialism.  State  control 
totalitarianism.  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Oh.  I  wish  you  could  have  read  the  report 
Judge  Smith  showed  me  this  week,  con- 
cocted by  the  U.S.  Education  Agency,  a  blue- 
print for  controlling  the  minds  of  the  youth 
of  America,  for  brainwashing  our  young 
people  down  the  primrose  path  of  socialism, 
at  the  end  of  which  Is  the  black  bottomless 
pit  of  Red,  atheistic  communism. 

Local  control — do  we  have  confidence  In 
ourselves?  Do  we  think  we  can  handle  this? 
We  have  done  It.  and  we  handled  it  In  such 
a  way  for  150  years  that   the  whole  world, 
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including  communism,  turned  to  us;  and  we 
even  gave  the  Russians  111  billion.  We've 
helped  the  whole  world  with  our  free  enter- 
prise system,  yet  we  are  ad')pting  socialism, 
the  thing  that  destroyed  them,  made  them 
weak,  made  them  Ignorant,  made  them  Il- 
literate; and  we  want  to  adopt  It  In  Amer- 
ica— totalitarianism,  control  of  education, 
control  of  business,  control  of  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  our  people.  Washington  calling 
the  tune  and  playing  the  music,  and  the 
American  i:)eople  dancing,  down  that  road  to 
complete  destruction  as  of  Babylon. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  Is  my  plea  to 
you.  May  we  say  with  Ben  Hill  of  Georgia 
when  tfe  said.  "He  who  saves  his  country, 
saves  all  things,  and  all  things  saved  will 
bless  him;  but  he  who  lets  his  country  die, 
lets  all  things  die,  and  all  things  dying  curse 
him." 

And  I  want  to  say  to  some  of  those  In 
America  today  who  thluk  when  Russia  takes 
over,  If  they  do,  that  they  will  be  siived. 
They'll  save  their  hide  while  pointing  out 
me  and  saying  "Dorn  was  the  warmonger. 
Go  get  him."  That  won't  work.  It  didn't 
work  la  Korea.  Those  soldiers  who  told  on 
the  others — oh,  the  Communists  came  back 
for  more,  because  they  knew  they  were  weak, 
and  submitted  them  to  more  blackmail.  It 
won't  work.  Tliey'll  get  everybody  in 
America  because  of  their  education  and  back- 
ground. Those  who  are  capable  of  raising  a 
revolution  In  the  future  will  be  liquidated. 
So  let's  stand  up  and  save  our  country  now. 
In  this  year  of  1961,  because  1962  may  be  too 
late. 

I  wish  every  Congressman  In  America  could 
visit  the  Legion,  could  visit  the  auxiliary,  see 
your  display  of  the  flag,  your  oath.  They 
wotild  be  encouraged  to  stand  firm  In 
Washington. 

And  I  do  hope  our  beloved  President,  whom 
I  love  personally,  will  launch  out  before  It's 
too  late,  with  alacrity  and  decision.  Already 
he  has  rescinded  the  remark  he  made  about 
the  Legion  In  1947  or  1948,  but  I  do  hope  and 
pray  that  he'll  move  forward,  and  exert  the 
leadership  that  Is  necessary  now.  before  It's 
too  late.     [Applause.] 


Statement  by  Hon.  Frank  Chelf  in  Support 
of  H.R.  3725,  To  Provide  That  the 
House  of  Representative!  Shall  Be 
Composed  of  469  Members 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

oy 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OF     .^LAB.^M.'V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^ES 

Tuesday.  August  29, 1961 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  coiisent  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  therein  a  ."^pocch  made  by  Con- 
gressman Frank  CnELr.  of  Kentucky, 
before  our  ?reat  Judicial^  Committee. 
There  were  about  200  of  our  Congress- 
men that  attended  this  great  hearing 
and  we  had  some  wonderful  men  from 
the  Congress  who  made  great  state- 
ments, but  the  man  that  put  the  icing 
on  the  cake  was  this  great  Kentuckian 
that  you  and  I  love  and  respect  so  well. 

So  many  of  our  Members  who  have 
been  here  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury have  told  me  they  have  never  heard 
a  greater  speech  and  facts  presented  to 
the  Judiciary  CommitUc  as  well  as  our 
own  Fr.^nk  Chelf  did  at  this  great 
gathering. 


Mr.  Speaker.  1  calltd  your  distin- 
guished and  hard-workinpr  helper  and 
assistant,  the  Honorable  John  HoUon. 
and  I  am  sending  him  a  copy  of  Pr.ank 
Chelf's  speech  because  I  want  you  to 
know  the  facts  that  he  gave  us,  as  not 
one  of  us  attending  this  meeting  had 
ever  heard  them  before  I  imagine, 
however,  you  do  know  the  facts  that 
Congressman  Ckelf  gave  us.  but  I  want 
you  to  please  review  them  again,  because 
we  have  decided  to  come  and  sec  you,  the 
man  ihat  has  been  Speaker  longer  than 
any  man  living  or  dead,  that  this  great 
Unit.ed  States  has  ever  honored  by  mak- 
ing him  our  Speaker  twice  as  long  as 
any  Speaker  before,  even  the  great 
Speaker,  Henry  Clay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  you  will  be  de- 
lighted for  all  of  your  friends  and  ad- 
mirers in  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
read  this  speech,  because  these  great 
men  w  horn  you  lead  day  in  ar.d  day  out, 
year  in  and  year  out.  represent  every 
human  being  in  this  Nation,  and  so  many 
people  in  practically  everj'  country  in  the 
world.  Even  our  great  Speaker,  Sam 
R^YBVRN.  would  be  amazed  at  the  people 
that  read  the  Concressi'pnal  Record. 
As  I  travel  over  this  great  land,  men, 
women,  boys,  and  girls  tell  me  of  the 
great  things  that  they  read  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

I  am  going  to  have  many  copies  made 
of  this  great  speech  and  send  it  to  our 
schools,  our  colleges,  to  our  newspapers, 
and  all  over  this  country,  and  I  believe 
everv-  man.  woman,  and  child  that  reads 
the  Chelf  .speech  carefully  will  agree  that 
we  should  make  a  change  in  the  House. 
We  have  had  13  different  changes  since 
we  have  had  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  first  was  made  by  President 
George  Washington  and  on  down  the 
line. 

I  wish  you  could  have  also  heard  that 
great  Congressman  from  Chicago,  Con- 
gressman Roland  V.  Liconati,  who  has 
represented  Illinois,  the  great  city  of 
Chicago,  and  this  Nation  so  well  and  so 
long.  He  and  the  entire  delegation  of 
Illinois,  who  are  the  fourth  largest  m 
the  Nation,  are  for  this  change  1  000  per- 
cent. The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Con- 
gressman Thomas  O'Brien,  whom  we  all 
love  so  well,  will  help  this  great  delega- 
tion lead  the  fight  for  the  change. 

I  wi.sh  you  could  have  heard  the  great 
lawyer  and  statesman  from  Louisiana, 
Edwin  Willis,  who  asked  some  veiT 
pertinent  questions  which  were  all  an- 
swered to  his  satisfaction  and  the  satis- 
faction of  everyone  attending  this  great 
meeting  and  hearing  by  Congressman 
Chelf. 

Please  note  what  the  other  nations. 
like  England.  France,  Japan,  and  I  could 
mention  many  more,  allow  the  men  that 
represent  them,  and  it  is  about  one-half 
of  what  we  in  the  Congress  have  to  rep- 
resent. Mr.  Speaker.  I  understood  from 
Congressman  Liboxati  that  if  the  census 
takers  had  found  700  more  people,  that 
they  would  not  have  lost  a  Congressman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  so  many  of  our  people 
had  not  been  out  fishing  in  our  great 
rivers  and  Mobile  Bay.  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Alabama  would  not  have  lost  a 
Congressman. 

I  wish  you  could  have  heard  the  great 
speech  that  youi-  friend  and  my  friend. 


Congressman  Oren  Harris  of  Aikansas. 
made.  It  is  all  in  the  hearings  of  the 
Judician-  Committee,  and  when  they 
come  out  I  hope  I  can  cet  them  to  put  it 
in  the  CoxGREssioNAL  Record,  becau.^e  I 
want  everybody  ui  the  Congress  and  m 
the  Nation  to  have  all  of  the  facts  that 
came  out  of  this  gathering  and  hearing 
la.'^t  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Alphonse  Lucas  has  been 
my  assistant  and  helper  for  44  years. 
In  all  of  that  time  we  have  worked  every 
Saturday  and  every  Sunday,  whether 
we  were  in  the  Capital  or  back  home  in 
our  beloved  Alabama.  He  told  me  this 
Sunday,  after  we  had  been  working  from 
early  morning  until  about  3  in  the  after- 
noon, that  he  had  decided  to  retire,  as 
there  was  no  way  for  him  to  answer  all 
of  the  mail  and  keep  up  with  all  of  the 
additional  work  that  has  been  put  on  us. 
What  would  we  do  if  we  had  to  run  at 
large?  One  of  the  Congressmen  told  me 
it  would  cost  S300.000  for  him  to  run  at 
large  in  his  State,  and  that  he  would 
have  to  run  three  times  every  time  one 
of  our  great  Senators  had  to  run  one 
time. 

How  I  had  hoped  we  were  going  tQ  try 
to  change  the  time  a  Congresstnan 
should  serve  to  4  years  instead  of  2. 
Of  course,  i  know  you  agree  with  me 
that  wlien  a  team  comes  in  with  the 
Pre.<;ident  of  the  United  States,  they  cer- 
tainly should  stay  with  him  from  the 
time  he  comes  in  until  the  time  he  goes 
out.  Of  course,  there  are  not  many  of 
us  who  can  afford  to  run  for  the  Con- 
gress if  we  have  to  run  in  our  State  at 
large.  This  redisincting  covers  16 
States,  about  a  third  of  the  Nation,  and 
affects  many  of  the  greatest  men  that 
have  ever  served  under  you  as  Speaker  or 
under  any  other  Speaker.  But,  they 
just  can't  afford  to  run  at  large.  Thinic 
how  it  would  mix  them  up  and  think, 
about  the  tremendous  amount  of  extra 
help  we  would  have  to  have. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  understand  160  Mem- 
bers of  this  great  Congress  have  signed 
the  di-scharge  petition  and  I  understand 
several  more  will   sign  it   this  week.     I 
believe  if  we  have  to  run  at  large  that  we 
will   lose   here   in   the   Corfgress  of   the 
United    States    some    of    the    best    and 
greatest  statesmen  that  have  ever  served 
in  the  Congress.     Think  of  the  wonder- 
ful training  of  the  many  men  who  have 
given  practically  all  of  their  life  to  work 
for  their  district,  their  State,  and  the 
Nation  who  would  not  return.     I  know 
you  know  of  this  and  much  more,  so  we 
want  to  talk  to  you  after  you  have  read 
Congressman  Pr.ank  Chelf's  speech  and 
try  with  all  of  our  heart,  mind.  soul,  and 
body,   to   get   a   go-ahead   signal.     If   I 
remember  correctly,  that    great   states- 
man from  Oklahoma,  the  man  that  you 
selected  as  Democratic  whip.  Congress- 
man Carl  Ai  eert.  has  been  working  on 
this  and  introduced  a  bill  to  enlarge  the 
Congress   over    10    long    years    ago.   and 
I  feel  sure  that  our  Democratic  leader, 
that    one    and   orily   Coiigre.ssman   John 
MrCoRMACK    would    go    along    with    us. 
Also,  another  great  leader.  Michael  Kir- 
WAN.     I  have  not  talked  to  Con.grcs.'^man 
Clarence     Cannon,     chairman     of     the 
great    Appi-opi  lations    Committee,    who 
like  your  good  self,  has  been  here  and 
done  such  a  good  job  for  sucli  a  long 
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time.  I  feel  sure  Congressman  Cannon 
will  go  along  with  us,  and  I  believe  prac- 
tically the  entire  Congress  will  too.  It 
seems  that  if  they  only  had  the  nod  from 
our  ereat  and  good  Speaker.  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn,  of  Texas,  then  they  could 
go  ahead.  Mr.  Speaker,  give  us  the  nod. 
Let  us  keep  these  great  men  here  that 
have  worked  with  you  for  practically  a 
hfelime.  Several  chairmen  of  commit- 
tees have  signed  this  petition,  some  not 
aflecled  by  it  and  some  who  are,  but  all 
I  ask  is  that  you  and  the  rest  of  us  read 
the  great  speech  and  statements  and 
facts  that  were  given  to  us  by  that  great 
Kentuckian,  Congressman  Frank  Chelf. 
St.'itement  by  Hon.  Fr.\nk  Chelf,  Democrat. 
OF   Kentucky,   August  24,    1961 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  Subcom- 
mittee No.  3.  I  appear  before  you  this  morn- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  entire  Kentucky  dele- 
gation: Hon.  Brent  Spe.vce,  Hon.  John  C. 
VV.'ktts.  Hon  WiLLUM  H.  N.^tcher,  Hon. 
Fr.^nk  a  Stubblefield.  Hon.  F'rank  W. 
Burke,  Hon  Carl  D.  Perkins.  Hon.  Eugene 
.SiLER,  and  myself,  in  support  of  H.R.  3725 
to  provide  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
sliall   be  composed  of  469   Members. 

There  is  ample  precedent  and  a  historical 
basis  for  this  legislation.  Beginning  in  1789. 
there  were  65  Members  of  the  Hou.se  and  as 
the  population  increased,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  likewise  increased  to  serve 
their  needs.  On  April  14.  1792.  the  number 
of  65  Members  was  raised  to  106.  In  1802, 
the  House  was  increased  to  141,  in  1811  to 
181,  in  1822  to  213.  in  1832  to  240,  in  1850 
to  233.  in  1862  to  241.  in  1872  to  283,  in  1882 
to  325,  in  1891  to  356,  in  1901  to  386,  and 
then  in  1911.  50  years  ago,  the  number  was 
tipped  to  435,  where  it  has  remained  until 
the  admission  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  which 
brought  it  to  its  present  437.  These  figures 
taken  from  the  Congressional  Library  pre- 
sent a  revealing  record  of  the  growth  of  the 
country  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
From  91.972,000  in  1911.  we  have  grown  to 
182.000.000  In  1960 — double  our  size.  In- 
cidentally, the  average  congressional  district 
has  grown  from  200,000  in  1910  to  412.000 
in  1960. 

The  House  has  not  only  this  precedent  but 
we  have  a  precedent  of  recent  significance. 
The  increase  in  the  Rules  Committee  mem- 
bership from  12  to  15,  is  an  addition  of  20 
percent  I  seek  to  increase  the  House  by  34, 
which  is  only  approximately  7.2  percent,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  population 
of  the  United  States  has  more  than  doubled. 
My  bill  would  help  14  of  the  16  losing  States 
to  maintain  their  representation.  Only  two 
States  would  not  be  helped — Iowa  and  West 
Virginia  According  to  the  statisticians  In 
the  Census  Bureau  and  the  so-called  equal 
proportions  formula.  It  would  take  a  House 
increase  to  480  to  restore  Iowa's  loss  and  an 
increase  to  528  Members  to  solve  West  Vir- 
ginia's loss. 

I  had  hoped  that  my  bill  would  aid  all  16 
States  losing  Members  taut  "the  chart  "  of  the 
Census  Bureau   prevents   it 

Notwithstanding  the  fact,  gentlemen,  that 
no  legislation  introduced  will  help  little  West 
Virsiinla.  all  but  one  of  their  delegation  in 
the  House  have  signed  the  so-called  Chelf 
petition.  For  this  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  our  problem,  we,  who  stem  from  the 
remaining  15  States  involved,  are  deeply 
i^rateful  and  shall  remain  everlastingly 
thankful  to  these  loyal  friends  and  gentle 
neighbors. 

In  addition  to  helping  those  14  States  that 
lose  seats,  my  bill  would  enable  those  States 
that  have  greatly  gained  in  population  to 
acquire  seats  in  addition  to  those  already 
allocated  to  them  by  the  1960  census.  For- 
tunately for  them,  my  legislation  would  help 
t')  reduce  their  heavy  workload  per  Member. 
The  States  that  would  be  entitled  to    bonus 


seats,"  which  are  over  and  above  those  [al- 
ready allocated,  are  Texaa,  two;  Oregon,  otie; 
Ohio,  one:  New  Mexico,  one;  New  Jersey. 
one:  Michigan,  one.  Louisiana,  one:  New 
York,  one:  Colorado,  one;  Connecticut,  one: 
Florida,  one:  Illinois,  one:  Indiana,  one:  and 
California,  three  'bonus  seats"  In  addition 
to  the  regular  eight  Members  already  a]|lo- 
cated  to  it  ^ 

H.R  3725  would  not  only  give  "botlus 
seal^  "  to  those  already  gaining  but  it  woVld 
also  »ive  additional  representation  to  »^v- 
eral  States  that  ordinarily  would  not  be 
affected,  up  or  down,  by  the  1960  census. 
In  addition  to  this,  my  legislation  wotild 
materially  assist  14  of  the  16  States  ttiat 
lose  seats.  As  an  example.  It  would  btlp 
28  States  and  harm  none.  j 

As  it  has  heen  stated,  prior  to  1911,  it  yas 
the  custom  to  automatically  raise  the  nuim- 
ber  of  the  House  every  10  years.  lafts- 
much  as  no  increase  has  been  voted  sttice 
1911.  we.  therefore,  have  an  additional !  91 
million  people  in  the  United  States  t^at 
literally  have  no  representation  becaus«  If 
It  took  435  Members  to  adequately  repre- 
sent 91  million.  I  contend  that  the  adjdl- 
tional  91  million  in  the  United  States  ^re 
entitled  to  at  least  the  34  seats  that  I  seek. 
Incidentally,  the  States  of  New  Mexico. 
Arizona  Hawaii,  and  Alaska  have  been  <id- 
mitted  to  the  Union  since  1911  and.  the)re- 
fore.  these  four  States  have  drawn  from  the 
established  allotment  of  435  congressional 
seats. 

Opponents  of  this  and  similar  bills  pay 
that  it  will  make  the  House  unwieldy.  Ttbey 
argue  that  we  are  selfish  in  our  motives  pe- 
cause  they  contend  that  our  le<^lslatlon  swks 
to  keep  politicians  In  their  Jobs  and  chat 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  would  be  terrljfic. 
Tliese  objections  are  erroneous.  For  in- 
stance, I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  HoUse 
for  16' 2  years  and  in  all  that  time,  I  Ijjive 
never  yet  heard  all  435  Members  answer  Any 
one  roUcall.  Deaths,  illnesses,  important 
committee  meetings,  and  vacancies  preTpnt 
100  percent  attendance  An  accurate  and 
systematic  check  of  the  yea  and  nay  votes 
over  the  past  16  years  shows  an  average  at- 
tendance of  less  than  370  Members  per  roU- 
call.  Tills  means  that  an  average  of  65 
Members  never  vote,  no  matter  how  impor- 
tant any  business  may  be  On  this  bajsls. 
if  we  increase  the  House  to  469.  an  average 
attendance  would  be  approximately  400. 
What  is  so  "unwieldy"  about  this  number? 

If  the  House  is  too  large  and  too  unwltjldy 
as  our  opponents  dlaim  It  to  be.  why  ij^  it 
that  we  435  Members  of  the  House  are  i  al- 
ways through  with  our  work  (difficult  a^  It 
may  be)  at  the  end  of  any  given  session  ^nd 
often  have  to  wait  on  the  other  body:  to 
finish  their  work'^  A  few  years  ago,  under 
the  Eisenhower  administration,  we  credited 
40  new  Federal  judgeships.  Several  weeks 
ago.  at  this  session,  we  created  an  additional 
73  Judgeships — why?  Obviously,  this  actjion 
was  necessary  in  the  interest  of  better  gov- 
ernment because  it  afforded  better  service 
to  the  people  of  the  Nation.  Due  to  tthe 
very  r:ipid  growth  of  the  country,  our  coljirts 
had  become  clogged  with  litigation  and  Ithe 
only  way  to  relieve  the  dockets  was  to  create 
more  judges  Why  not  take  action  to  relljeve 
the  Representatives  of  the  people  so  t^at 
they  may  be  in  a  better  position  to  rHore 
.adequately  serve  their  constituents?        ■ 

Insofar  as  the  argument  of  selfishnett  is 
concerned,  let  me  say  that  this  leglslaljlon 
is.  to  the  contrary,  most  unselfish  because 
it  really  prevents  a  Member  from  growlng|too 
powerful  and  too  important  by  the  reduc<jion 
of  the  size  of  a  given  State's  delegation.  !  In 
other  words,  I  am  a  more  powerful  Merjiber 
of  Congress  if  I  am  one  of  four  than  if  I 
am  one  of  a  delegation  of  eight.  I 

The  argument  of  terrific  cost  falls  flati  on 
its  face  for  the  very  simple  reason  that 
the  34  newly  created  seats,  including  Mem- 
bers' salaries,  office  staffs,  allowances,  find 
everything  would  cost  Ihe  182  million  people 


in  the  United  States  today  an  average  of 
three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  person,  per  year. 
This  is  less  than  the  cost  of  the  former 
penny  post  card. 

With  our  population  explosion,  if  we 
keep  adding  tens  of  thovisands  of  constitu- 
ents to  an  individual  Member  of  Congress, 
the  time  will  come  when  he  will  be  so  over- 
whelmed and  frustrated  by  duties  In  the 
office  that  he  will  have  little  time  In  which 
to  legislate  and  practically  no  time  In  which 
to  visit  and  mingle  with  his  people.  Through 
no  fault  of  his  own.  a  Member  would  become 
unavailable  and  inaccessible,  which  Is  Just 
the  reverse  of  what  the  Founding  Fathers 
envLsloned  when  they  drafted  the  Constitu- 
tion. As  an  example,  it  was  never  Intended 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  people.  I  am  told  that  the 
only  occasion  on  which  George  Washington. 
President  of  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
entered  into  the  discussion  of  the  Convention 
was  when  he  urged  that  the  House  be  made 
accessible  to  more  people  rather  than  less. 
James  Madison  reported  In  his  Journal  of 
the  Federal  Convention  that  when  it  was 
proposed  that  the  constitutional  requirement 
of  1  Representative  for  every  40.000  persons 
be  amended  to  1  Congressman  for  every  30,000 
persons.  George  Washington  spoke  out  on 
the  proposed  amendment,  urged  its  adoption 
and  asserted  that  it  would  give  him  much 
satisfaction  to  see  the  smaller  ration  of  rep- 
resentation be  adopted  In  order  to  further 
secure  the  rights  and  the  interests  of  the 
people.  As  momentous  and  weighty  as  all 
the  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution  are. 
and  were,  when  they  were  being  considered 
in  convention,  only  on  this  Item  did  Wash- 
ington express  his  direct  concern.  We  must 
acknowledge  the  significance  of  this  fact. 

George  Washington.  In  my  opinion,  has 
made  the  strongest  possible  argument  for  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  3725.  It  was  the  primary 
object.  Intent,  and  purpose  of  George  Wsish- 
Ington  and  the  drafters  of  the  Constitution 
to  keep  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives close  to  the  people.  It  has  been 
possible  in  the  past  for  a  Member  to  see  his 
people  and  have  his  people  see  him.  Let  us 
not  attempt  to  change  this  "modus  operan- 
di" because  If  we  do.  good,  sound,  respon- 
sible, democratic  government  will  become  a 
legend  rather  than  a  living,  active,  moving 
force.  In  common  parlance,  a  bricklayer 
can  lay  so  many  bricks  In  a  day.  a  dentist  can 
fill  so  many  cavities,  and  a  father  can  sup- 
port only  so  many  children.  Likewise,  a 
Member  of  the  House  can  serve  Jvist  so  many 
constituents  and  no  more. 

Gentlemen,  remember,  the  size  of  a  Mem- 
ber's constituency  has  grown  from  the  30.000 
recommended  by  Washington  in  1789  to 
412.000  In  1960.  Increasing  the  size  of  our 
staff  Is  not  the  answer.  The  loyal  and  faith- 
ful members  of  our  staff  are  truly,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  "Assistant  Members  of 
Congress" — bless  them — but  there  are  so 
many  things  that  demand  the  personal  at- 
tention of  the  House  Member.  When  people 
come  to  one's  office,  they  want  to  see  the 
Congressman — not  an  aid.  When  the  com- 
mittees are  In  session,  the  presence  of  the 
Member  is  required — not  his  secretary. 

When  the  House  meets,  we  have  to  answer 
the  roUcall  and  vote  and,  with  only  24  hours 
in  each  day,  we  find  It  Increasingly  more 
difficult  to  be  at  all  places,  at  all  times. 

The  argument  has  been  advanced  that 
this  legislation  is  not  necessary  because  to- 
day we  have  faster  means  of  travel,  radio,  TV. 
telephones,  and  telegraph,  and  that  all  of 
this  makes  it  easier  for  a  Member  to  serve 
his  people.  With  the  aid  of  these  facilities, 
we  have  been  able  to  increase  the  average 
constituency  from  the  30.000  in  1789  to  412.- 
000  in  1960.  However,  with  all  of  these  mod- 
ern facilities  and  the  Invention  and  use  of 
others  since  1911.  ji'e  still  cannot  cope  with 
the  situation.  Frankly.  It  is  getting  out  of 
hand.    There  is  no  substitute  for  a  face-to- 
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face  meeting  and  a  handshake  with  one's 
constituents. 

As  I  previously  stated,  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee membership  has  been  increased  re- 
cently by  20  percent.  The  seats  in  the  Sen- 
ate have  grown  from  92  to  100  in  50  years. 
This  is  an  Increase  of  8  percent.  Therefore. 
what  Is  wrong  with  the  House  moving  up 
only  7.2  percent  on  the  basis  of  the  requested 
34  seats? 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I  implore 
you  to  give  the  91  million  people  who  have 
come  upon  the  scene  in  America  since  1911 
at  least  34  seats,  which  would  make  the  total 
469  I  repeat:  If  435  Members  were  needed 
to  adequately  represent  91  million  In  1911. 
don't  you  think  182  million,  or  double  that 
number,  are  entitled  to  some  consideration 
and  representation? 

Remember — these  are  electoral  college 
seats  that  are  being  lost  by  these  16  sov- 
ereign States 

I  urge  you  to  vote  for  H  R  3725. 


Dedication  of  the  Crawford  County  Me- 
morial U.S.  Army  Reserve  Center  at 
Meadville,  Pa..  August  26,  1%1 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

cir  penn.sy:  \  ^nia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29.  1961 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  attend  the  dedication 
of  the  Crawford  County  Memorial  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  Center.  Meadville.  Pa.,  on 
Saturday.  AuKUst  26.  1961,  and  to  deliver 
the  dedicatory  address. 

Tlie  memorial  center  was  dedicated 
in  memory  of  the  members  of  the  US. 
Army  from  Crawford  County  who  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  During  the  pro- 
gram, Mrs.  John  J.  Healv.  a  Gold  Star 
Mother,  whose  son.  Jo.seph  Healy.  was 
captured  at  Corregidor  and  died  in  a 
Japanese  pn.soner-of-war  camp,  un- 
veiled a  memorial  plaque  honoring  her 
heroic  son  and  others  from  Crawford 
County  for  their  patriotism  and  valor 

As  master  of  ceiemonies.  J^r  Fi-ank 
Hilton,  past  commandrr  in  chief  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  conducted  the  interesting  pro- 
gram during  which  time  I  delivered  the 
following  address: 

Program 

Musical  selections,  the  Thvmderblrds, 
drum  and  bugle  corps,  Mr.  Edward  Rudler, 
director. 

Raising  of  national  flag,  honor  guard, 
members  of  Battery  A.  5th  Howitzer  Bat- 
talion. 43d  Artillery.  502d  District  Head- 
quarters (labor  supervision).  4th  Mobile 
Sales  Section. 

Invocation.  Chaplain  (Capt.)  William  E. 
Brown,  pastor.  St  Paul's  Evangelical  and 
Reformed    Church. 

Welcoming  remarks  and  Introduction  of 
guests.  Mr.  Prank  Hilton,  master  of  cere- 
monies. 

Presentation  of  center.  Col  Robert  H. 
Douglas,  commander.  XXI  US.  Army  Corps. 

Acceptance  of  center,  Hon  George  X. 
Simonetta,  mayor,  city  of  Meadville 

Hon.  Herbert  E  Mook.  president  judge, 
Crawford   County. 

Musical  selection,  the  Thunderbirds,  drum 
and  bugle  corjjs 

Remarks,  civilian  guests,  military  gueets. 


Unveiling  of  memorial  phique.  Mrs  John 
Joseph  Healy,  425  North  Main  Street.  Mead- 
ville. Pa. 

Introduction  of  dedicatory  speaker.  Hon. 
Carroll  D.  Kearns.  Representative.  24th 
Congressional  District. 

Dedicatory  address.  Hon  James  E  'Van 
Zandt.  Representative.  20th  Congressional 
District 

Closing  remarks,  Mr.  Frank  Hilton,  master 
of  ceremonies 

Benediction.  Rev  Father  J.  J.  Cannon, 
pastor,  St.  Brlgld's  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Address  by  Hon.  James  E.  Van  Zandt.  Mem- 
ber or  Congress.  20th  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania, AT  THE  Dedication  or  the 
Crawford  County  Memorial  US.  Army 
Reserve  Center  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  Satur- 
day. August  26.  1961 

It  is  an  honor  to  be  Invited  to  deliver  the 
address  Incident  to  the  dedication  of  the 
Crawford  County  Memorial— U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve Center — in  memory  of  the  members  of 
the  US  Army  from  Crawford  County  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

This  occasion  has  added  significance  by  the 
appearance  on  this  program  of  Mrs  John 
Joseph  Healy.  a  Gold  Star  Mother,  whose 
son.  Joseph  Healy.  was  captured  at  Corregldor 
and  died  in  a  Japanese  prisoner-of-war  camp. 

He  was  the  first  serviceman  from  this  area 
to  be  reported  missing  in  action  In  World 
War  II 

Today  we  have  witnessed  Mrs  John  Jo- 
seph Healy — with  courageous  heart  and 
loving  hands — unveil  the  memorial  plaque 
honoring  her  heroic  son  for  his  patriotism 
and  valor  In  making  the  supreme  sacrifice 
in  defense  of  our  Nation. 

The  dedication  of  this  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
center  provides  me  with  the  opportunity  to 
reflect  on  why  we  build  such  training  cen- 
ters: on  why  we  spend  our  hard-earned 
money  for  military  things  like  guns,  mis- 
siles,  ships,   and   Reserve   centers. 

I  would  like  to  share  my  thinking  with 
you  on  this  -*!tal  matter — especially  today 
when  we  face  such  a  mortal  test  of  our 
courage   and  strength  over  West  Berlin. 

We  arm  as  a  nation  because  our  Inde- 
pendence and  our  freedom  have  been  chal- 
lenged by  the  growth  of  International  com- 
munism. 

Indeed  the  Independence  and  liberty  of 
the  whole  free  world  have  been  threatened 
by  this  revolutionary  force 

In  this  century  it  falls  to  the  United 
States  to  act  as  the  leader  of  freedom-lov- 
ing people  everywhere  In  the  great  task  of 
meeting  the  Communist  challenge  and  ul- 
timately of  establishing  a  world  order 
among  nations  which  is  based  on  common 
consent  and  International  law. 

Our  job  is  to  work  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  an  International  community  which 
Is  committed  to  the  resolution  of  conflict 
by  nonviolent  means. 

We  have  no  Illusions,  however,  on  the 
difficulty  we  face  In  achieving  this  noble 
goal. 

We  are  far  from  it 

Our  experience  since  World  War  II  has 
shown  us  that  nations  are  all  too  willing 
to  use  force  to  gain  their  objectives. 

They  are  unwilling  to  negotiate  their 
differences. 

Consequently  freemen  have  had  to  arm 
to  protect  their  liberties  and  the  inde- 
pendence  of    their    nations. 

Contrary  to  our  own  wishes  we  have  been 
forced  to  devote  vast  amounts  of  our 
economic  wealth  and  the  lives  of  our  loved 
ones  to  the  buildup  of  our  military  strength. 

The  President  has  asked  us  recently  to 
make  even  greater  sacrifices  in  tliis  direction. 

More — not  less — military  power  is  needed 
to  meet  the  Communist  challenge  to  free- 
world  security  and  independence. 


The  Communist  military  threat  has  never 
been  greater  to  our  political  and  moral  ob- 
jectives. 

It  is  instructive  to  examine  this  threat 
and  to  see  where  free-world  interests  are  in 
danger  across  the  world. 

Militarily,  we  face  three  distinct  dangers 
from  the  Communist  bloc. 

We  must  face  and  must  eventually  over- 
come the  threat  of  general  war  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  nuclear  attack. 

Second,  we  must  effectively  counter  con- 
ventional military  threats  of  a  less  than  total 
nature 

Third,  we  must  learn  effectively  to  deal 
with  the  work  of  saboteurs  and  subversive 
elements  in  many  politically  vulnerable  na- 
tions   across   the   world. 

We  must  therefore  have  various  kinds  of 
military  capabilities  to  meet  these  wide 
spcctrums  of  Communist  military  threats 

Moft  important  of  all  we  must  have  a 
large  ready  general  war  force. 

We  cannot  afford  simply  to  have  this  force 
potentially  ready  as  we  did  before  World 
Warn. 

Soviet  possession  of  large  and  growing 
stocks  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs  makes 
It  imperative  for  us  to  have  our  strategic 
striking  forces  ready  to  go  on  a  moment's 
notice. 

We  no  longer  can  count  on  a  period  of 
years  or  weeks  in  which  to  mobilize  our  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  power  for  military 
purposes. 

Soviet  ICBM's  now  are  only  30  minutes 
flying  time  from  our  major  cities  and  the 
principal  capitals  of  the  free  world. 

Soviet  bombers — while  slower  and  more 
vulnerable  than  missiles — also  offer  a  for- 
midable threat  to  our  national  safety. 

Premier  Khrushchev  has  also  announced 
the  Soviet  development  of  rocket-firing  sub- 
marines. 

Although  we  have  no  publicly  available 
evidence  to  disprove  his  boast,  we  must  avoid 
discounting  it  as  mere  propaganda 

Soviet  experts  agree  that  even  If  Russia 
does  not  now  possess  a  missile-launching 
submarine  similar  to  our  Polaris.  It  has  the 
scientific  and  technical  know-how  to  pro- 
duce such  a  weapon  system  in  the  next  few 
years 

Soviet  achievements  in  space  permit  us 
very  little  margin  for  complacency  about  its 
general  war  capability. 

The  Soviet  Union's  possession  of  strategic 
striking  forces  places  an  enormous  political 
tool  within  its  power. 

Its  initial  effect  is  to  blunt  the  political 
significance  of  our  long-range  nuclear  attack 
forces 

We  arc  no  longer  able  to  threaten  Russia 
with  nuclear  destruction  If  It  or  Its  satellites 
should  commit  an  act  of  open  military 
aggression  against  some  part  of  the  free 
world  without  being  threatened  in  turn  with 
nuclear  devastation  at  the  hands  of  Soviet 
missiles  and  bombers 

Thus  Khrushchev  or  his  military  leaders 
havf  threatened  to  send  rockets  against 
England  and  France  during  the  Suez  crisis 
in  1956:  against  the  United  States  if  it 
should  intervene  militarily  In  Cuba;  and 
against  our  military  bases  In  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Although  we  are  not  afraid  of  such  ulti- 
matums it  is  important  to  recognize.  ne\er- 
theless.  that  we  must  proceed  more  cau- 
tiously and  prudently  in  using — or  In  threat- 
ening to  u.se — our  atomic  might  to  support 
our   foreign   policy   goals. 

For  the  present  the  Communist  and  West- 
ern blocs  live  in  :.  s.ate  which  many  have 
correctly  termed    i  "1  alance  of  terror" 

Both  sides  now  pjssess  nuclear  knockout 
punches  which  are  mutually  destructive. 

Tliese  are  the  military  facts  of  life  which 
we  must  understand  and  on  which  we  must 
build  a  successful  foreign  policy 
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Another  significant  consequence  of  Soviet 
nucle.ir  strength  Is  the  effect  It  has  tended 
to  have  on  our  allies  and  on  uncommitted 
nations  across  the  world. 

Khrushchev  on  more  than  one  occasion 
has  threatened — with  nuclear  blackmail — 
nations  which  chose  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  St.ites  against  Communist  military 
encroachments. 

NATO  countries  have  been  warned  that 
they  will  be  subject  to  Communist  nuclear 
attacl^  in  case  of  war. 

Nations  outside  the  North  Atlantic  Com- 
munity have  also  been  put  on  notice  that 
they  will  be  bombed  if  they  permit  U.S  mili- 
tary bases  within  their  borders. 

The  vulnerability  of  these  nations  t-o  So- 
viet threats  — both  in  and  out  cf  NATO — 
coupled  with  the  emergence  and  arrowth  of 
Soviet  capacity  to  strike  the  United  States 
and  its  bases  with  nuclear  weaiwns — has 
tended  to  undermine  Allied  confidetice  In 
America's  willingness  to  employ  massive  re- 
taliation in  response  to  Soviet  attacks 
acrainst  them. 

Some  hiive  voiced  the  fear  that  we  may 
not  come  to  their  aid  in  order  to  avoid  atom- 
ic attack  on  our  bases  or  on  our  shores. 

Certainly  these  fears  are  t^roundless. 

Nonetheless — the  United  States  has  taken 
a  nuniber  of  stei>s  to  allay  the  legitimate 
fears  of  our  allies  and  to  keep  the  Soviet 
liuclear  threat  in  check. 

The  United  States  has  placed  paramount 
imp<:;rtance  on  continued  maintenance  of 
the  existing  balance  of  terror — while  search- 
ing for  military  and  technological  break- 
throughs which  will  tip  that  balance  deci- 
sively in  our  favor. 

The  preservation — at  the  very  least — of  the 
existing  nuclear  weapons  equation  between 
the  Communist  and  Western  worlds  is  criti- 
cally important  if  we  are  to  avoid  being 
blackmailed  or,  even  worse,  of  being  de- 
stroyed before  we  have  had  a  chance  to  flgbt 
back. 

Strengthening  our  general  war  capability 
reflects  our  determination  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  In  behalf  of  free-world  Interests. 

It  provides  a  convincing  argument  to  the 
Soviet  Union  tbat  it  will  risk  tremendous 
damage  If  it  attacks  the  United  States  or  its 
allies. 

We  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  to 
strengthen  our  strategic  fighting  force. 

B  )th  the  Eisenhower  and  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministrations   have     actively    pursued     this 

gOiil. 

La-st  March  President  Kennedy  asked  C'^n- 
gress  to  agree  to  a  number  of  changes  in  our 
defense  program  in  order  to  expand — and  to 
make  more  invulnerable — our  long-range 
nuclear  forces. 

The  Polaris  program  was  to  be  accelerated 
from  29  submarines  by  1967  to  the  same 
r.umber  of  submarines  3  years  earlier. 

Moreover  additional  funds  were  asked  for 
practice  firuig  missiles  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  longer  range  and  presumably  more 
effective  Polaris  missiles. 

Fund.5  were  also  requested  lor  the  Air  Force 
inicrcontineatal  missiles — the  Titan  and  the 
Miiiuteman. 

In  addition,  changes  were  made  to  advance 
our  detection  systems  against  ICBM  attack. 

More  money  w.is  to  be  pumped  into  the 
Midas  and  Samos  satellite  programs. 

Both  win  be  tied  to  our  early  warning  sy.s- 
tem  to  signal  possible  bomber  and  ballistic 
missile  assaults  or  even  to  record  suspicious 
troop  movcmeiits  and  concentrations  which 
might   be  a  prelude  to  an  attack. 

The  H(3U.-.e  of  Representative^  has  n^jt  only 
ngieed  to  these  ch.mges  but  has  gone  fur- 
ther and  recommended  funds  for  the  con- 
tinued production  of  B  52"s  which  were 
scheduled  for  termination  at  the  end  of 
fiscal    1062. 

To  underscore  further  our  detr^rrrunation 
to  help  our  allies  and  defend  our  rights, 
the    President   haa    also    taken   a    number    of 


^teps  to  increase  our  cinveii':  nal  forces  to 
meet  attack.1  of  less  than  total  proportlctns; 
to  give,  as  he  has  recently  said,  a  mllitjary 
capability  which  provides  use  with  "a  wl|der 
choice  than  humiliation  or  all-out  nua[||ear 
action," 

To  achieve  this  objective  the  President  has 
decided  to  increase  draft  calls  for  the  Army 
ar.d  to  expand  operating  personel  for  |the 
Navy  and  Air  Force. 

In  addition  the  President  has  asked  Obn- 
press  for  additional  authority  to  call  [up 
Army  and  Air  Force  reservists  to  active  djiity. 

This  new  call  to  arms  follows  on  the  Res- 
ident's fiscal  1962  request  for  a  strengtheALng 
of  our  nonnuclcar  fighting  forces. 

This  Army  Reserve  center  which  we  are 
now  dedicating  is  part  and  peircel  of  Jhls 
conveniicnal  force  buildup. 

Larger  conventional  military  forces  kelp 
lay  to  rest  the  fear  that  we  will  use  nucdear 
weapons  on  the  slightest  military  provoca- 
tion from  the  Communist  bloc. 

More  importantly  such  a  force  makei  It 
possible  to  counter  a  wider  variety  of  Cdm- 
luunist  military  actions.  ' 

We  are  able  to  meet  force  with  equal 
force — while  holding  our  atomic  arsenal!  In 
reserve  to  backstop  any  military  action  we 
might  be  forced  ♦o  take. 

With  a  greater  variety  of  military  capabili- 
ties— we  are  in  a  better  position  to  support 
the  full  range  of  our  political  objectives  »nd 
commitments.  I 

These  run  not  only  to  the  malntenano^  of 
our  national  Independence  but  also  i  to 
lesser — albeit  important — goals  of  unhiln- 
dered  free  world  conamerclal  activity  and 
the   protection   of  ovir   citizens   abroad. 

For  less  Important  political  purposeSi  cm: 
again.-:  smaller  military  assaults  than  nuclear 
bombing — less  military  pf.wer  will  more 
adequately  stop  the  Communists.  1 

A  policeman  does  tuit  sh.x)t  every  thle^  or 
lioolicjan   he  sees. 

He  first  uses  words  to  restrain  the  law- 
breaker. [ 

If  this  course  fails.  He  may  take  the  £|ian 
into  custody. 

Failure  in  this  attempt  may  pro-.oke  l&iin 
into  using  his  billy  stick  and  handcuffs. 

If  the  outlaw  still  resists  and  att,emj>1w  a 
physical  attack,  the  policeman  may  be 
forced  to  threaten  or  to  use  his  gun  against 
his  assailant. 

Similarly  the  United  States  must  al*tays 
use  words  when  they  will   be  effective. 

Failure  at  the  level  of  diplomacy  may 
necessitate  military  action  of  a  gradually 
expanding  nature. 

At  all  times  the  military  punisiiment  we 
use  must  be  proportionate  to  the  crime  com- 
mitted against  our  legitimate  interests  |ind 
security. 

Only  in  this  way  will  we  use  military  force 
wisely  and  justly  in  pursuit  of  our  political 
and  moral  objectives. 

Let  us  see  how  this  reasoning  applies  to 
Europe. 

Stronger  conventional  forces  in  the  NATO 
army  make  it  possible  for  supreme  oom- 
mander  of  NATO's  military  establishment — 
General  Norstad — to  strengthen  NATO  s  de- 
fense shield. 

More  troops  as  well  as  better  trained  (and 
eciuippcd  troops  will  give  General  Norstadjthe 
military  forces  he  needs  to  discharge  tl^ree 
important  functions:  ! 

(1)  To  protect  all  NATO  territory  against 
a  major  aggression  by  holding  a  Communist 
attack  until  our  retaliatory  power  caBj  be 
called  into  operation — i2)  to  deter  limited 
border  incidents  or  military  probing  actions 
by  making  it  clear  to  the  enemy  thatj-to 
Ciuote  General  Norstad — "He  would  hav(  to 
use  substantial  force  to  breach  the  INA'tO] 
shield-  an  act  he  knows  would  bring  dfcwn 
upon  him  the  full  weight  of  •  •  •  our  hjt  avy 
strategic  power";  and  (3)  to  permit  gr«iter 
choice  in  the  kind  of  military  force  we 
use  against  a  Communist  aggression. 


will 


We  need  not  submit  Europe  or  ourselves 
to  a  nuclear  holocaust  if  we  are  prepared  to 
use  other  more  controllable  and  politically 
more  feasible  forms  of  our   military  p<iwer. 

While  we  do  not  for  a  slightest  instance 
give  up  our  nuclear  power — we  do  afford 
ourselves  more  room  for  military  and  politi- 
cal maneuvering  which  Is  in  our  best  inter- 
ests. 

But  Europe  is  not  the  only  place  where 
conventional  forces  will  Improve  our  military 
and  political  position. 

Ready  mobile  troops  will  possibly  have  a 
more  salutary  effect  in  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East. 

Through  successful  conventional  military 
action  we  stopped  the  Reds  In  Korea  and 
demonstrated  the  West's  will  to  fight. 

Now  we  face  military  challenges  In  South 
Vietnam  where  Jungle  warfare  Is  not  easily 
fought  with  atomic  weapons  and  mass 
armies. 

We  need  different  kinds  of  military  power 
to  win  against  Communist  aggression  In  this 
area. 

Conventional  forces — part  of  which  are 
trained  to  fight  In  guerrilla  warfare — are 
more  appropriate  military  means  to  achieve 
our  political  ends. 

The  landing  of  our  Marines  in  Lebanon 
In  1958  is  another  pertinent  example  of  the 
usefulness  and  pressing  need  for  such  forces. 

Our  quick  dispatch  of  our  Marines  pro- 
tected the  Lebanese  Government  against 
subversion  and  possible  military  takeover  by 
Communist  forces. 

President  Kennedy's  call  for  more  Army 
and  Marine  Corps  troops  is  principally  de- 
signed to  deal  with  future  military  crises  in 
South  Vietnam  and  In  places  like  Lebanon 
throughout  the  world. 


All-Federal  Transmission  System  for  the 
Colorado  River  Basin 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARI^'ONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPF^ESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  29.  1961 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  include  a  letter  dated  August  29, 
i;>61.  from  Mr,  I  W,  Patterson,  maiiager 
of  the  Empire  Electric  Association,  Inc. 
of  Cortez,  Colo.i 

Hon.   John   J.  Rhodes. 
House    of    Representatives. 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Sra:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  August 
15  issue  of  the  Electrical  West  Industry 
Newsletter.  We  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  especially  to  the  article  on  the 
front  page. 

It  appears  that  the  people  of  Canada  are 
developing  their  own  rivers,  and  not  allow- 
ing the  power  companies  to  interfere.  It  is 
a  deplorable  situation  when  five  profit-hun- 
gry utilities  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  U.S. 
Government  on  the  development  of  a  great 
river  basin.  The  privately  financed  utilities 
would  do  better  to  develop  their  own  lines 
and  leave  this  river  development  to  the  peo- 
ple  who   were   authorized    to    build   It. 

We  urgently  request  your  vote  for  the  all- 
Federal  transmission  system  for  the  Colorado 
River  Basin. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Empire  Electric  Association,  Inc., 
I.  W.  Patterson,  Manager. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  reading  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Patterson,  I  also  turned  to  the 
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enclosure  aiid  read  the  article  referred 
to.     The  article  reads  as  follows: 

Government  seizure  of  British  Columbia 
Electric  and  Peace  River  Power  Develop- 
ment companies  was  approved  without  a 
dissenting  vote  by  the  British  Columbia  Leg- 
islative Assembly  in  special  session  August  3. 
Nationalization,  made  retroactive  to  August 
1,  reportedly  came  as  a  surprise  to  utility 
management. 

Although  rumors  of  expropriation  had 
been  voiced  during  political  bickering  be- 
tween Ottawa  and  the  Provincial  govern- 
ment over  Columbia  River  development,  ap- 
parently British  Columbia  Premier  Bennetts 
threat  of  a  takeover  was  generally  thought  to 
be  a  bluff.  *" 

Ironically,  while  Bennett  was  proclaiming 
BCE,  a  crown  corporation,  funeral  service 
was  being  held  in  Vancouver  for  Dal  Grauer. 
chief  executive  of  the  utility  and  Its  parent, 
British  Columbia  Power  Corp,  Dr  Grauer. 
who  died  July  28  of  leukemia,  masterminded 
BCE's  $650  million  postwar  expansion. 

The  takeover  was  effectec  by  enactment 
of  bin  5  or  the  Power  Development  Act  of 
1961.  Although  existing  legislation  would 
have  allowed  the  seiztire.  Bennett  consid- 
ered the  extraordinary  Implications  war- 
ranted a  special  act. 

The  new  bill  empowered  the  Government 
to  convert  BCE  into  a  crown  corporation 
through  (1)  purchase  of  BCE  common 
shares,  held  by  the  parent  corporation,  for 
$110,985,045;  (2 1  Issuance  of  $100  million  in 
special  Government  bonds  to  replace  BCE 
shares;  (3)  assumption  of  BCE  debts  esti- 
mated at  about  $399  million. 

The  Government  promised  it  would,  if 
necessary,  take  over  other  assets  of  the  par- 
ent corporation,  including  B.C,  Engineering 
and  Western  Development  &  Power,  B  C. 
Power  Corp  .  may  demand  that  BCE  buy  It 
out  at  $38  a  share,  which  would  require  an 
additional  $67  014,955, 


Peace  River  Development  Co  ,  will  receive 
the  amount  spent  on  engineering  studies  and 
surveys,  estimated  at  between  $5  and  $7 
million. 

Under  provisions  of  the  act,  all  directors 
in  the  private  company  were  dismissed,  A 
new  six-man  board  is  headed  by  Dr  Gordon 
Shrum.  former  dean  of  graduate  studies  at 
UBC  and  the  Premier's  hydro  trouble- 
shooter  since  1958.  President  Harry  Purdy 
was  asked  to  continue  In  office  and  has  dis- 
associated   himself    with    BC     Power    Corp. 

In  San  Francisco.  August  9.  for  the  open- 
ing of  British  Columbia  House.  Premier 
Bennett  declared  the  Province  friendly  to 
private  enterprise  and  said  that  the  Federal 
tax  on  private  utilities  resulted  in  high-cost 
power.  (For  some  months  he  had  been 
pressing  Ottawa  for  abolishment  of  the  spe- 
cial Federal  tax  on  privately  owned  {X)wer 
corporations  or  for  a  larger  share  for  British 
Columbia.  Last  March  British  Columbia 
got  $260,000  as  its  share  of  taxes,  estimated 
at  $1,700,000.) 

British  Columbia  cities  have  had  no  as- 
surance as  yet  of  what,  if  any.  "In  lieu" 
taxes  they  can  expect.  Vancouver  alone 
received  some  $1,800,000  annually  from  BCE. 

Bennett  said  that  the  Peace  River  project 
would  be  started  Immediately  A  Columbia 
start  Is  farther  away  because  the  treaty 
must  be  ratified  by  Ottawa  and  financing 
arrangements  have  still  to  be  made.  The 
Premier  has  Indicated,  however,  that  he  ex- 
pects the  Federal  Government  to  allow  ex- 
port of  power  to  the  United  States  and  while 
in  San  Francisco  he  spoke  of  possible  sale 
in    California. 

Although  the  British  Columbia  Energy 
Board  in  its  report  made  no  firm  recommen- 
dation that  the  Peace  and  Columbia  be 
developed  simultaneously,  it  said  such  a 
procedure  was  feasible,  if  export  were  al- 
lowed. The  energy  board  said  further  that 
both  are  sound  from  an  engineering  view- 
point and  cost  would  be  almost  identical  if 
they   were   Government  developed      Its  esti- 


mate:   Columbia,  4.4  mills:   Peace    i  private), 
6  59    mills;    Peace    (public).    4  37    mills. 

As  presently  planned  BCE  and  British 
Columbia  Power  Commission  will  be  kept 
separate,  with  the  former  developing  the 
Peace  and  the  latter  the  Columbia.  Ben- 
nett said,  however,  that  if  Ottawa  perma- 
nently blocked  the  Columbia  development 
the  two  would  be  merged 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  seen  imme- 
diately that  Mr.  Patterson  is  applaudmc 
not  only  river  development  by  th^e  Gov- 
ernment of  British  Columbia,  but  the 
expropriation  of  the  property  of  the 
British  Columbia  Electric  Co.  and  the 
Peace  River  Power  Development  Co 
Apparently,  expropriation  is  to  be  ac- 
complished at  the  will  of  the  Legislature 
of  British  Columbia,  and  at  a  price  to  be 
determined  by  them  alone 

Mr,  Patterson  is  applauding  the  \e:  y 
thine  which  many  people  have  feared 
might  be  the  end  result  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  public  po'Aer  in  the  United 
States.  The  trerismission  lines  which 
Mr.  Patterson  wants  the  Government  to 
build  would  make  po.§f-ible  the  connec- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  River  Basin  Fed- 
eral powerlines  with  Hoover-Parker - 
Davis  and  the  Central  Valley  project  of 
California,  It  would  then  require  only  a 
linkup  with  the  Northwest  Power  Pool 
for  a  complete  Federal  grid  to  be  estab- 
lished which  would  encompass  the  entire 
western  part  of  the  United  States  Once 
this  is  accomplished.  I  can  imagine  the 
next  step  which  couid  be  advocated  by 
Mr,  Patterson  and  others  who  think 
like  he  does.  In  fact.  I  do  not  have  to 
even  imagine  what  would  be  succe.'-teri, 
because  Mr  Patterson  has  ju.st  piovided 
us  with  a  blueprint 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  am.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father,  author  of  liberty,  we  come 
with  a  fervent  prayer  that  there  may  be 
found  in  those  who  are  here  called  to 
serve  the  Republic,  the  spiritual  values 
which  alone  can  brine  order  out  of  chaos 
and  peace  out  of  strife.  May  the  shield 
of  our  own  national  integrity  be  lilted 
in  a  time  when  the  woild's  hopes  depend 
on  character. 

When  the  ruling  passion  of  this  land 
of  the  free  to  share,  to  build,  and  to 
lift  is  misunderstood  and  mali.cned  and 
made  to  appear  evil  by  those  who  im- 
agine a  vain  thing,  still  keep  our  hearts 
free  from  malice,  our  good  w  ill  extended 
to  all  men  who  cherish  brotherhood,  and 
our  shining  goal  for  a  fairer  world  beck- 
oning ahead  undimmed. 

In  the  dear  Redeemers  name  we  ask 
it.     Amen, 


THE  JOURNAL 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


On  I'equest  of  Mr.  M.«lNsfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, August  29.  1961.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerk.s.  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Seirate; 

H,R.5831  An  act  to  amend  section  11  of 
the  act  of  April  1,  1942  (56  Stat.  197,  ch. 
207,  DC.  Code.  1951  edition,  sec.  11-7761, 
being  an  act  to  "consolidate  the  police  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  munici- 
pal court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
create  the  municipal  court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  create  the  municipal  court 
of  appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes  ";  in  order  to  modify  the 
retirement  benefits  of  the  judges  of  the 
municipal  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
tiie  municipal  court  of  appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  Juvenile  court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.5968  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act. 
as  amended;  and 

H.R.  8922.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  Increase  by  $20  million  the 
amount  available  for  regular  business  loans 
thereunder. 


ENROLLED   BILLS  .'^IGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Sptaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  eni'olled  bills,  and  they  weie 
signed  by  the  Vice  President; 

H.R.  29  An  act  to  amen'd  section  216(bi 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amend- 
ed, to  permit  the  appointment  of  US  na- 
tionals to  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy: 

H.R.  1794  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  situated  in  Hawaii  to  the  State 
of  Hawaii: 

H  R.  2898.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  plios- 
phate  interests  of  the  United  States  in  lands 
located  In  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record 
owners  of  the  surface  thereof; 

H.R  3526  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phosphate 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  lands  lo- 
cated in  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record 
owners  of  the  surface  thereof; 

H  R  5235  An  act  to  authorize  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Res- 
ervation of  Oregon  to  acquire  land  within 
the  boundaries  of  their  reservation; 

H  R.  5964.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  a  judgment  In  favor  of 
the  Potawatomi  Nation  of  Indians,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R,  6102.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phos- 
phate interests  of  the  United  States  in  lands 
located  in  Highlands  County  m  the  State 
of  Florida  to  the  record  owners  of  the  sur- 
face thereof; 

H.R  7108'.An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Home    Loan'  Bank    Act    and    title    IV    of    Die 
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National   Housing    Act,   and    for   other   pur- 
poses; and 

H  R  8277.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  simplify  and  Im- 
prove the  election  and  appointment  of  di- 
r-tii-irs  of  the  Federul  home  loan  bunks. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED  OR 
PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  or 
placed  on  tlie  calendar,  as  indicated: 

H.R.5831.  An  act  to  amend  section  11  of 
the  act  of  April  1.  1942  (56  Stat.  197.  ch.  207; 
D.C.  Code,  1951  edition,  sec.  11  776 1  .  being 
an  act  to  "consolidate  the  police  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  municipal  court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  create  t!ie 
municipal  court  for  the  District  of  Colum.bia. 
to  create  the  municipal  court  of  appeals  f<.jr 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  fur  other  pur- 
poses"; in  order  to  modify  the  retirement 
benefits  of  the  judges  of  the  municipal 
c.jurt  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  mu- 
nicipal court  of  appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Juvenile  court  of  the  Di.s- 
trict  of  Colunibla.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  uf  Columbia. 

H.R.  5968.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act,  as  aniended;  placed  on  ilie  calendar. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Oi^  request  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Coiistitu- 
tional  Rights  Subcommittee  and  the 
Coni^titutional  Amendments  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
be  auliiorized  to  meet  during  tlie  session 
of  the  Senate  today.  These  requests  are 
made  by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina ;Mr.  ErvinI  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  fMr.  Ke^auver  I ,  and  have  the 
approval  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


LIMITATION     OF    DEBATE     DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  a:zrecd  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  con^ad  ration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  fi'om  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

<For  nominations  this  day  Tece\\/ed, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 


of 


The    followin,^    favorable    report^ 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  Fl'I.BRlCiHT.  from  the  ComnJlttee 
on  Foreign  Relations:  | 

Lincoln  Gordon,  of  Massachusetts,  t|i>  be 
.An^bassador  Extraordinary  and  PlenlpAuen- 
tiary  to  Brazil;  and  | 

Charles  F.  Darlington,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Amba.ssador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to   the  Republic  of  Gabon. 

By  Mr,  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary; 

John  T.  Curtin.  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  New 
York;  and 

Victor  L.  Woe;an.  Jr..  of  Louisiana,  tf)  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Louisana.  i 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Po.st  Office  and  Civil  Service:  | 

One  hundred  and  fifty-one  postn^ster 
nominations. 


m 


By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  torn 

ittee  on  Finance: 


Louis  A.  Mezzano.  of  Michigan,  to  ba 
lector  of  customs  for  ctistoms  collectlo 
trict    No.    38.   with    headquarters   at  D^ 

Mir  h 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  ther 
no  further  report.s  of  committees,, 
nominations  on  the  executive  caletjdar 

v'll  be  stated 


US    CIRCUIT  JUDGE 

The  Chief  Clf^rk  read  the  nomini.Lion 
of  William  F.  Smith,  of  New  Jersej,  to 
be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  third  circuit 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Without|ob 
jection,  ti:e  nomination  is  confirmee. 


US    DISTRICT  JUDGES 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  3un- 
d:y  nominations  of  U  S,  district  judges. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  PresideDlt.  I 
a.^k  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without^  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  Con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection. 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  JHJidge 
Par;;o:i.i  adds  to  not  a  long  line  bui,  at 
least,  an  illustrious  line  of  Negro  jutiges 
wliich  becran  with  the  appointmen|t  of 
William  H.  Ha.stie  by  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  to  be  judge  of  the  US 
D:str;ct  Court  for  the  Virgin  Islands  in 
1937.  Judge  Hastie  served  in  that  [post 
u;\LiI  1939.  v.Iv.n  he  resigned  to  become 
dean  of  tiie  Howard  University  JLaw 
Scliool,  Subsequently  he  became  Oov- 
e.'iior  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  then 
v.ii.s  appointed  to  the  Third  Fecjeral 
Ciicuit  Court  of  Appeals,  where  he  \s  at 
present  servin^z. 

Judge  Hastie  v.n.«  succeeded  on  the 
bench  in  the  Virgin  Island.s  by  Herman 


E.  Moore,  of  Chicago.  Judge  Moore  re- 
signed in  1957.  It  was  my  pleasure  to 
know  Judge  Hastie  and  Judge  Moore 
quite  well. 

In  1958.  President  Eisenhower  ap- 
pointed Walter  A.  Gordon  as  Judge 
Moore's  successor  on  the  bench  in  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Judge  Gordon  oc- 
cupies that  judicial  position  at  present. 

Also  serving  at  present  on  Federal 
courts  a?e  Judge  Ervin  C.  Mollison  and 
Judge  Scovel  Richardson,  both  of  whom 
were  appointed  to  the  U.S.  Customs 
Court  in  New  York. 

When  James  Benton  Parsons  takes 
the  oath  of  office,  he  will  be  the  first 
Negro  to  have  become  a  U.S.  district 
judge  within  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States.  His  appointment 
differs  a  little  from  some  of  the  other 
appointments,  in  that  it  is  for  a  life  term. 

Judge  Parsons  has  l\ad  a  distinguished 
career.  He  became  a  doctor  of  juris- 
prudence as  a  result  of  his  work  in  the 
study  of  law  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Singularly,  he  was  the  head  of 
the  Music  Department  of  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity. Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  and  then 
became  supervisor  of  music  in  the  city 
schools  of  Greensboro.  N.C.  He  was  also 
a  bandmaster  in  the  Navy  for  3  years. 
Judge  Parsons  has  been  in  the  private 
practice  of  law.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
when  I  nominated  Robert  Tieken  to  be 
U.S.  district  attorney  in  Chicago,  he 
placed  on  his  staff  James  Benton  Par- 
sons, who  served  there  in  a  distinguished 
way  for  a  period  of  several  years,  and 
then  was  elevated  to  the  superior  bench 
in  Chicago. 

I  have  talked  with  the  judges  in  Chi- 
cago who  know  Judge  Parsons  quite  well. 
EveiT  one  of  them  holds  him  in  the  high- 
est regard.  They  think  he  is  one  of  the 
ablest  judges  who  ever  sat  on  any  of 
the  State  courts  of  Illinois  and  believe 
that  he  will  fully  carry  en  that  great 
tradition  when  he  serves  as  a  US.  dis- 
trict judge. 

I  wish  Judge  Parsons  well.  I  know 
he  will  succeed  in  a  great  way  which  will 
reflect  credit  on  the  appointing  power 
and  upon  all  those  who  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  advancement  of  his  career 
and  his  ultimate  assignment  to  the  Fed- 
eral bench. 

Mr.  LONG  of  MLssouri.  Mr.  President, 
President  Kennedy  h£s  made  an  out- 
standing selection  in  his  nomination  of 
Floyd  R.  Gibson  to  be  district  judge  for 
the  western  district  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Gibson  has  an  unsurpassed  record 
of  public  service  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
lawyers  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  He  has 
practiced  law  in  Missouri  for  28  years  and 
is  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
highly  respected  law  firms  in  Kan.-as 
City.  His  legal  experience  ein;umpa.<><  s 
nearly  the  entire  spectrum  of  the  law. 
His  practice  has  included  office  and  tnal 
work.  He  also  has  had  extensive  ex- 
perience as  legal  representative  for  local 
governmental  units. 

In  1940  he  was  elected  to  the  Missouri 
House  of  Representatives,  serving  three 
terms.  In  1948,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Missouri  Senate,  where  he  continues  to 
serve.  He  was  twice  elected  majority 
floor  leader  of  the  senate  and  twice 
elected  president  pro  tempore. 
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In  1960  he  was  awarded  the  St  Louis 
Globe -Democrat  award  as  the  most  valu- 
able member  of  the  State  legislature. 
He  has  been  active  in  the  American  Mi.s- 
souri.  and  local  bar  association.^. 

His  character  and  integrity  are  above 
question  and  his  industry  is  well  docu- 
mented by  the  great  contributions  he 
has  made  in  so  many  areas. 

His  judicial  temperament  was  attested 
to  by  many  letters  which  I  received  from 
Missouri  lawyers  of  both  political  par- 
ties. 

T  Ir.  Picsident.  Floyd  Gibson  and  I 
have  been  warm  friends  for  many  years. 
When  I  served  in  the  Missouri  Senate  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  closely  with 
him  on  many  matters.  I  have  the  great- 
est confidence  in  Floyd  Gibson  and  I 
know  he  will  serve  the  Nation  well. 

I  commend  the  President  for  this  out- 
standing appointment. 


U.S.  ATluIiNLYS 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  US.  attorneys. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc:  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


U.S.  MARSHALS 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  US  marshals. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc:  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation  of  all  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Morning 
business  is  in  order.  Is  there  morning 
business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  any  morning  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian informs  the  Chair  that,  un- 
der the  order  agreed  to  on  yesterday. 
Senators  were  to  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity, during  the  morning  business  pe- 
riod, to  address  the  Senate,  imder  the 
3-minute  limitation,  on  the  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  motion  to  suspend  the  rule.  If 
Senators  desire  recognition,  the  Chair  is 
prepared  to  recognize  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  perfectly  all  right;  but  let  me  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that,  if  morning  busi- 
ness is  concluded,  any  Senator  who  sub- 


sequently obtains  the  floor  can  speak  on 
morning  business  or  any  ottier  bviiiness 
until  3  o'clock. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  make  that  in  the 
form  of  a  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  Mr.  President; 
I  do  not  make  such  a  request.  I  merely 
state  what  I  believe  is  a  fact. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senat.e  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Amendment  of  Tttle  10,  United  States 
Code.  Relating  to  Retirement  Catt.  of 
Deferred  Officers 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  clarify  retirement  date  of  deferred 
oCQcers  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the   Committee   on  Armed  Services. 

Amendment  or  PrsLic  Law  86-155 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  9  of  the  act  of 
August  11.  1959,  Public  Law  86-155  (73  Stat. 
337 1  (With  an  accompanying  paper  i;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  AcrivrriES  Under  F^ederal  Prop- 
erty AND  Administrative  Ser\tces  Act 
OF   1949 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that 
Department  on  Its  activities  under  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  for  the  calendar  year  1960  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Oprr:itlons. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated; 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  23d  National 
Convention  of  the  Greek-American  Pro- 
gressive Association.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  favor- 
ing the  enactment  of  a  foreign-ald  bill  at 
this  session  of  the  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  23d  National 
Convention  of  the  Greek-American  Progres- 
sive Association.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  relating  to 
the  allocation  of  free  time  by  radio-television 
networks  to  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  23d  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  Greek-American 
Progressive  Association.  Pittsburgh.  Pa  .  fa- 
voring the  enactment  of  legislation  to  recog- 
nize the  Eastern  Orthodoxy  as  a  major  faith, 
and  appointment  to  high  Government  serv- 
ice of  members  of  the  Eastern  Greek  Ortho- 
dox faith  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  23d  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  Greek-American 
Progressive  Association.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  re- 
lating to  committees  to  combat  Juvenile 
delinquency,  and  favoring  the  teaching  of 
the  Greek  language  in  this  country:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  adopted  at  the  supreme  con- 
vention of  the  Greek-American  Progres- 
sive Association.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  expressing 
thanks  to  the  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy; 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

A  reFolutlon  adopted  at  the  supreme  con- 
vention of  the  Order  Sons  of  Italy.  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C  relating  to  Columbus  Day:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  M-  P'-RDICK,  frcrr.  the  Committee  o!. 
Interior  and  Insular  .^fTai.-s,  with  amcid- 
ments : 

S.  230,  A  bill  to  make  certain  provisions  In 
connection  with  the  construction  of  the 
Garrison  diversion  unit.  Missouri  River  B.j^in 
project,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(Kept    No.  833) . 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  2395  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  reduced  an- 
nuities to  male  employees  who  have  at- 
tained age  62.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  837)  . 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,   without   amendment: 

HR.1627.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Princess  Anne  County  School  Board.  Vir- 
ginia   (Rept.  No.  834); 

H  R.  5656.  An  act  to  provide  for  reasonable 
notice  of  applications  to  the  U.S.  courts  of 
appeals  for  interlocutory  relief  against  the 
orders  of  certain  administrative  agencies 
(Rept.  No.  835  I ;  and 

H.R.  6691.  An  act  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  sections  871  and  3056.  to  provide 
p>enalties  for  threats  against  the  successors 
to  the  Presidency,  to  authorize  their  pro- 
tection by  the  Secret  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept    No.  836). 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without   amendment: 

H.R,8033.  An  act  to  amend  section  17  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  au- 
thorize the  delegation  of  certain  duties  to 
employee   boards    (Rept.   No.   839). 

By  Mr.  BEALL,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District   of  Columbia,   without    amendment: 

H  R.  7482  An  act  U?  amend  the  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  the  District  of  Columoia 
approved  June  19,  1934,  as  amended  (Rept. 
No.  840). 

By  Mr.  HARTKE.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S- 486  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  app.Dint- 
ment  of  two  additional  Judges  for  the  ju- 
venile court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Rept    No,  841). 

By  Mr  HARTKE.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  oX  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.4670  An  act  to  amend  the  law  rel.^t- 
Ing  to  Indecent  publications  In  the  Dis- 
trict ol  Columbia   (Rept.  No.  843). 

By  Mr.  HARTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

S.  778  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Civil  Defense,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved August  11,  1950   (Rept.  No.  842). 

By  Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S  914  A  bill  to  provide  for  more  effective 
administration  of  public  assistance  In  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  make  certain  rela- 
tives responsible  for  support  of  needy  per- 
sons, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
844 ) . 


APPLICATION  OF  BULK  CO^L^IODITY 
EXEMPTION  \^"HEN  OTHER  COM- 
MODITIES ARE  TRANSPORTED  IN 
SAME  VESSEL— REPORT  OF  A 
COMN'irTEE 

Mr.  M.-\GXUSON.  Mr.  President. 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  I 
report  an  original  bill  to  permit  the  ap- 
plication of  the  bulk  commodity  exemp- 
tion when  other  commodities  are  con- 
currently    transported     in     the     same 
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vessel,  and  I  submit  a  report  <No.  838  i 
thereon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  and  the  bill 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  bill  (S.  2491  >  to  permit  the  appli- 
cation of  the  bulk  commodity  exemption 
when  other  commodities  are  concurrent- 
ly transported  in  the  same  vessel,  re- 
ported by  Mr.  M.agnuson.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 


BILLS   AND  JOINT   RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By    Mr.   GRUENING    (  f-r    himself   and 

Mr,  B.\P.TLETT  1   : 

S.  2484.  A  bill  to  pruvicie  for  establishing 
and  fiperating  a  foreign  trade  zone,  a  Hall 
of  States,  and  an  International  reception 
center  at  the  Anchorage  International  Air- 
port, Anchorage.  Alaska,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Comnaerce. 

{See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Grueni.ng  vvheii 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  uppe  ir 
under  a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mrs   NEUBEP.GER  : 

S.  248,").  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Zorlch,  Ainabile  Miotto  Zorich,  and  Florella 
Zorich;  and 

S.  2486.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Carey 
(Timothy  Mark  Alt);  to  tlie  C"mmittee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  BEALL  (  by  rec}uest  i  : 

S  2487.  A    bill    to    amend    the    District    of 
Columbia    Credit    Unions   Act;    to    the   Com- 
mittee on  tlie  District  of  Columbia. 
By   Mr    HAYDEN: 

S-  2488.  A  bill  to  increase  the  number  of 
apprentices  authorized  to  be  employees  of 
the  Government  Printmc;  Office,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 
By  Mr    GORE: 

S-2489.  A  bill  relating  to  the  time  of  re- 
gaining tax-exempt  status  by  pension,  etc., 
trusts  which  have  made  loans  constittitins; 
prohibited  transactions:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance 

By  Mr.  -SMATHER.S 

S  2400.   A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Paul    P, 
Howley,     Jr  .     airman     first     class,     US      Air 
Force;    to   the   Committee   on    the   Judlci.iry. 
By  Mr.   MAGNUSON 

S.  2491.  A  bill  to  permit  the  application 
of  the  bulk  commodity  exemption  when 
other  cni..modiries  are  concurrently  trans- 
pcjrted  In  the  same  vessel,  placed  on  the 
calendar 

(See  reference  to  .;bovo  bill  when  reported 
lay    Mr.   M.vgnu.son.    from   the   Committee   on 
Commerce,   which   appears    under    the   head- 
ing    Reports  of   committees.") 
By  Mr  LAUSCHE: 

S  2492.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  exjwrt  of 
any  agricultural  commodity  subsidized  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  any  Communist 
nation;  to  the  C',)mmittee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  L.mjsche  whc!i 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appe;ir 
I'.nder  a  separate  headintr  ) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii: 

S  J.  Res,  129.  Joint  resolution  authori?- 
ing  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  admit 
a  citizen  of  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand  to 
the  US,  Air  Force  Academy,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTI- 
GATE THE  GENERAL  WALKER  IN- 
CIDENT 
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Mr.  TOWER  submitted  the  follojwmg 
concurrent  resolution  iS.  Con.  Res.:42i, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services:  I 

Rcolvfd  hy  the  Senate  (the  Home  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  is 
hereby  established  a  joint  committee  tthich 
shall  conduct  a  full  and  complete  iiivesti- 
gatioa  and  study  of  the  facts  and  cltjcum- 
stances  surrounding  the  removal  of  llajor 
General  Edwin  A.  Walker  as  Comma^idlng 
General  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantj  •  Di- 
vision, and  his  reassignment  to  othe>  du- 
ties The  members  of  the  Joint  comrtiittee 
sii.til  report  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
promptly  as  possible  the  results  of  theiiir  in- 
vestigation and  study,  together  with  jsuch 
recommendations  as  the  joint  comi 
may  deem  advisable. 

Snc.  2.  (a)  The  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  consist  of  five  memb< 
the  Senate  appointed  by  the  Presider 
the  Senate,  and  five  Members  of  the 
of  Representatives  appointed  by  the  : 
er  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Imlsuch 
instance  not  more  than  three  Members  Ishall 
be  of  the  same  political  party.  Vacancies 
m  the  membership  of  the  joint  committee 
shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the  remaining 
members  to  execute  the  functions  olj  the 
joint  committee,  and  shall  be  filled  ir 
same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  or! 
appointments.  The  joint  committee 
select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman 
among  its  members,  and  shall  determiijfe  the 
number  of  members  necessary  to  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  businiss. 

(b)  The  Joint  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  ail  :hor- 
ized  to  hold  such  hearings,  to  sit  and  (jict  at 
such  times  and  places,  within  or  outsi(ie  the 
United  States,  to  require,  by  subpena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  of  such  witB(esses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  {jripers. 
and  documents,  administer  such  oatttk.  to 
take  such  testimony,  to  procure  such  ffint- 
ing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such  expendi- 
tures as  it  deems  advisable.  Subpenaajmay 
be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the  cfialr- 
man  of  the  Joint  committee  or  any  me^nber 
ol  ttie  joint  committee  designated  by 
.ind  may  be  served  by  any  person  desif 
by  sucli  chairman  or  member. 

(ci  The  joint  committee  is  empower 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and 
ical  and  stenographic  assistants  as  it  d^ems 
necessary  and  advisable,  but  the  compensa- 
tion so  fixed  shall  not  exceed  the  conoipen- 
sation  prescribed  under  the  Classifiaditlon 
Act  of  1949  for  comparable  duties,  \  The 
joint  committee  is  authorized  to  utilla^  the 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and 
sonnel  of  the  departments  and  estal 
ments  of  the  Government. 

( ci  I  Expenses  of  the  joint  committee 
be  paid  from,  the  contingent  fund  of  thai 
ate.  on  vouchers  signed  by  the  chaU^man 
thereof  and  approved  by  the  Committ«e  on 
Rules  and  Aciminlstratlon  of  the  Senat;. 


A  FOREIGN  TRADE  ZONE.  A  HALL  OF 
STATES,  AND  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
RECEPTION  AND  INFORMATION 
CENTER  FOR  ANCHORAGE, 
ALASKA.  AIR  CROSSWAYS  OF  THE 
NORTHERN  HEMISPHERE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President^  on 
behalf  of  my.sclf  and  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Ala.ska   I  Mr.  B.^RTLErrl,  I 


introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  establishmg  and 
operating  a  foreign  trade  zone,  a  Hall  of 
States,  and  an  intei-national  reception 
and  information  center  at  the  Anchor- 
age International  Airport,  Anchorage. 
Alaska. 

It  was  my  privilege  recently,  in  con- 
nection with  a  trip  made  to  Scandinavia 
for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  during  an  informal  Senate  rccc-^s 
to  spend  on  the  way  home  a  brief  period 
at  the  airport  at  Shannon.  Iieland.  and 
I  had  ah  opportunity  to  inspect  the  free 
port  operated  so  successfully  there.  I 
soon  realized  that  Shannon  has  its  coun- 
terpart in  one  location — and  one  location 
only — in  the  United  States;  namely,  at 
Anchorage.  Alaska. 

At  the  Anchorage  Intei-national  Air- 
port foreign  visitors,  in  ever-increasing 
numbers,  are  obtaining  a  brief  respite  in 
their  journeys  across  the  pole  while  their 
planes  are  being  refueled.  The  planes 
then  take  off  for  another  foreign  country. 
so  that  the  Anchorage  International  Air- 
port is  the  only  glimpse  they  have  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  addition 
to  our  American  airlines  passing  through 
Anchorage  are  such  foreign  carriers — 
Orient  or  Europe  bound— as  SAS,  the 
Scandinavian  Airway  System,  Air 
France,  Japan  Airlines,  and  KLM.  the 
Netherlands  line.  Others  may  be 
expected. 

Latest  figures  show  that  foreign 
visitors  to  the  Anchorage  International 
Airport  in  between  2  foreii:n  countries 
now   number  close  to    150,000  annually. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  at  the  Anchoraue 
.International  Airport  the  United  Stales 
is  nbt  taking  full  advantage  of  this  great 
influx  of  visitors.  We,  too,  could  have 
our  "Shannon,"  where  not  only  could 
duty  free  goods  of  other  nations  be  sold, 
but  where  we  could  have  an  opportunity 
to  sell  goods  manufactured  and  produced 
in  the  50  States  of  the  Union,  giving 
these  foreign  visitors  a  glimpse  of  and 
an  opportunity  to  buy  or  order  some  of 
the  many  and  varied  products  produced 
under  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise. 

There  could  be  exhibited  and  sold  at 
such  a  free  port  textiles  made  from  the 
fine  cotton  grown  in  our  Southern 
States;  salmon  and  king  crab  from 
Alaska,  as  well  as  Alaska's  native  arts 
and  crafts,  the  painting  of  Ala.skan  ar- 
tists; turquoise  and  silver  jeweay  from 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States;  monkey  pod  bowls,  shell  brace- 
lets and  necklaces  and  macadamia 
nuts  from  Hawaii;  from  California  and 
Florida,  citrus  fi-uits  and  jellies;  from 
New  York.  Steuben  glassware  and  Syra- 
cuse china;  from  Connecticut.  Lionel 
trains,  silver  from  the  various  silver 
manufacturers  in  that  State;  from  Wis- 
consin, choice  cheese  products  and  lug- 
gage; leather  goods  from  Delaware: 
maple  sirup  and  maple  sugar  candy 
from  Vermont;  tobacco  produces  and 
spirits  from  Kentucky;  from  Virginia. 
the  finest  in  milk  glassware;  from  We.'^t 
Virginia,  the  State's  famous  Fostona 
gla.'^sware;  canned  meat  products  from 
Iowa  and  Texas;  glassware  and  toys 
from  West  Virginia;  apparel  from  Mis- 
souri;   the  finest  mechanical   toy.N   from 
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such  St.atep  as  Illinois,  Prnn.sylvan.a. 
Ohio,  and  St,  Louis.  Mo.:  dolls  from  Mas- 
sachusetts:  arid  .slinmp  products  and 
pecans  from  the  Gulf  States. 

I  shall  not  continue  to  enumerate  the 
infinite  variety  of  superlative  products 
grown  or  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  which  might  be  .sold  at  the  for- 
eign trade  zone  at  the  International  Air- 
port at  Anchorage.  Tho.^e  I  have 
enumerated  are  only  a  few  of  those 
which  come  readily  to  mind.  Many 
States  would  be  able  to  exhibit  and  sell 
at  such  a  foreign  trade  zone  many  differ- 
ent types  of  products  for  which  those 
States  have  become  famous.  Sales  at 
the  foreign  trade  zone  might  well  be 
just  the  thing  to  initiate  a  lively  foreign 
commerce  in  the  products  of  many 
States. 

But  the  trade  zone  can  be  used  for 
more  than  the  sale  of  products  from  the 
various  States.  It  would  be  used  also 
as  a  showplace  of  and  for  the  United 
States,  showing  the  natural  scenic 
wonders  and  splendors  as  well  as  the 
manmade  achievements  in  the  various 
States  and  serving  as  a  vibrant  invita- 
tion to  these  thousands  and  thousands 
of  visitors  to  our  country  to  come  back 
and  spend  some  time  here.  Against  the 
backdrop  of  some  of  Alaska's  mighty 
mountains,  foreign  visitors  at  the  An- 
chorage Inteinational  Airport  could  be 
shown,  by  slides  and  pictures,  the  charm 
of  New  England,  the  manmade  glories 
of  our  great  cities.  New  York,  Washing- 
ton, San  Francisco.  New  Orlean.'^,  and 
Charleston,  S.C,  to  name  only  a  few,  the 
natural  wonders  of  Yellowstone,  of 
Niagara,  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  and  of 
the  scores  and  scores  of  scenic  beauties. 
of  hunting  and  fishing  spots  that  should 
lure  the  foreign  visitor  to  return  from  a 
longer  stay  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  propos- 
ing that  there  be  established  at  the  for- 
eign trade  zone  at  the  Anchorage  Inter- 
national Airport  a  Hall  of  States  where 
each  State,  individually,  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  exhibit  those  character- 
istics which  make  each  State  of  the 
United  States  so  unique. 

With  respect  to  these  many  foreign 
visitors  we  are  also  missing  a  golden  op- 
portunity to  show  them  by  word  and 
picture  democracy's  ideals  and  to  win 
them  over  to  the  side  of  freedom.  In 
the  great  world  struggle  for  the  minds 
of  man  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  it 
is  certainly  a  wasted  opportunity  not  to 
welcome  to  our  shores  these  thousands 
of  foreign  visitors  and  seek,  in  the  brief 
space  of  time  available,  to  give  them 
something  of  the  flavor  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  democratic  principles 
under  which  we  live. 

The  idea  of  establishing  an  interna- 
tional reception  and  information  center 
at  the  International  Airport  at  Anchor- 
age. Alaska,  was  first  put  forward  some 
time  ago  by  the  mayor  of  Anchorage,  the 
Honorable  G?orge  Byer.  who  has  since 
devoted  much  time  and  effort  in  press- 
ing foi-ward  to  make  his  idea  into  a 
reality. 

In  the  bill  I  propose,  therefore.  I  have 
made  provision  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  at  the  Anchorage  Inter- 
national Airport   by   the  U  S     Informa- 


tion At:ency  of  an  international  recep- 
tion and  information  center  so  that 
visitors  to  our  shores  may  be  propiily 
greeted  and  their  question.s  about  tlie 
United  Slates  answered. 

I  realize  it  is  late  in  the  session  and 
there  is  hitlc  chance  for  action  on  tins 
bill  before  adjournment.  I  do  hope, 
through  the  mtioduclion  of  this  bill,  to 
stimulate  thinking  and  discussion  on 
this  proposal  and  to  receive  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  and  refineme/it  of 
this  idea. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks a  copy  of  my  bill,  a  copy  of  Re.so- 
lution  No.  1220  adopted  by  the  Anchor- 
age Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  letter 
dated  August  9.  1961,  from  myself  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Honorable 
Luther  Hodges,  and  his  reply  to  me 
dated  August  17,  1961,  and  a  resolution 
reported  favorably  by  the  Resolutions 
Committee  of  the  American  Municipal 
A.ssociation,  now  holding  its  38th  con- 
gress in  Seattle.  Wash. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill,  resolu- 
tions, and  letters  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2484)  to  provide  for  estab- 
lislung  and  operating  a  foreign  trade 
zone,  a  Hall  of  States,  and  an  interna- 
tional reception  center  at  the  Anchorage 
International  Airport.  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr  Grvening  ifor  himself  and 
Mr,  Bartlett  i  ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  established,  op- 
erated, and  maintained  at  the  Anchorage 
International  Airport.  Anchorage.  Alaska: 

(a)  a  foreign-trade  zone  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  lorelgn-trade  zones  in  ports  of 
entry  of  the  United  States,  to  expedite  and 
encourage  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  June  18,  1934.  as 
amended:  and. 

(bl  a  Hall  of  States  where  each  State  shall 
be  provided  with  suitable  space  in  which  to 
have  an  exhibit  in  which  it  may  display 
therein  Information  concerning  Its  tradltioiis 
and  may  sell  the  commodities  and  mer- 
chandise it   produces  and  manufactures. 

Sec.  2.  The  United  States  Information 
Agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Agency"),  acting  in  cooperation  with  State 
and  local  officials  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  con- 
cerned with  the  foreign  policy  and  inter- 
national objectives  of  the  United  States,  is 
authorized  to  establish  an  international  re- 
ception and  information  center  at  said  An- 
chorage International  Airport,  to  provide  for 
its  staffing  and  operation,  and  to  take  such 
other  action  in  connection  therewith,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
other  provisions  of  law,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  create  for  foreign  visitors  a  climate  for 
better  understanding  the  United  States  and 
its  ideals  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a 
facility  for  the  operation  of  a  foreign  trade 
zone  and  a  Hall  of  States. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  the  Agency  is  authorized  to  pre- 
pare  plans   and   specifications   Tor   the   con- 


struction, at  or  adjacent  to  the  Anchorage 
International  Airport,  of  a  suitable  building 
with  requisite  equipment,  approaches,  archi- 
tectural landscape  treatment  of  the  grounds 
and  connections  with  public  utilities  The 
preparation  of  such  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions and  all  work  incidental  thereto  sha;i 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Adni;n:str..- 
tor  of  the  General  Servlce.fi  Administration 
In  accordance  with  the  proM^lons  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  Mav  25.  "926  as 
amended. 

(b)  The  Agency  shall  operate  an  Interna- 
tional reception  and  information  center  m 
such  building  when  completed. 

Sec.  4.  The  Agency  is  authorized  to  accept 
from  the  State  of  Alaska  a  lease  or  convey- 
ance of  such  land  as  m.iy  be  necessary  for 
establishing  the  International  reception  and 
information  center  and  additional  facilities 
herein  provided  for  and.  as  total  compensa- 
tion to  the  SUte  of  Alaska  for  such  lease 
or  conveyance,  shall  provide  to  the  State  of 
Alaska  or  to  the  city  of  Anchorage  sufficient 
space  in  said  center  so  that  the  said  State 
or  city  may: 

(a)  Provide  for  the  establishment,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  the  foreign-trade 
zone  authorized  by  section  1  of  this  Act: 

(b>  Arrange  for  a  Hall  of  the  States  au- 
thorized by  section  1  of  this  Act; 

(C)  Establish  and  operate,  directly  or 
through  lease  arrangements,  lounges  and 
concessions  for  the  comfort  of  foreign 
visitors. 

Sec.  5.  Foreign  or  domestic  commodities 
or  merchandise  sold  In  the  Hall  of  States  or 
the  foreign-trade  zone,  hereby  authorized, 
shall  be  sold  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  June  18,  1934,  as  amended,  herein- 
above referred  to. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  resolutions  and  letters  presented 
by  Mr,  Gruening  are  as  follows: 
Resolution  1220 

Resolution  requesting  the  Governor  of  Alaska 
to  arrange  for  a  reception  center  at  the 
Anchorage  International  Airport  for  inter- 
national travelers 

Whereas  the  International  Airport  at  An- 
chorage, Alaska,  is  a  unique  air  world  transit 
stop  between  two  foreign  continents  on  the 
polar  route — Europe — the  Far  East;   and 

Whereas  the  airport  will  host  some  12,000 
International  travelers  dtiring  the  month 
of  July  1961,  and  service  as  many  as  60 
international  flights  a  week;  and 

Whereas  Anchorage  International  Airport 
is  among  the  top  five  American  cities  for 
international  travel  and  is  host  to  world 
leaders,  ambassadors,  diplomats,  and  travel- 
ers the  world  around:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Re'iolred.  That  the  Honorable  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  William  A.  Egan.  make 
the  necessary  requests  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  construct,  at  the  State-owned  air- 
port in  Anchorage,  an  international  recep- 
tion center,  to  include  the  picture  story  of 
America,  its  ideals,  its  philosophies,  its  heri- 
tage, and  its  people-to-people  endeavors. 
Let  it  further  be  known  that  for  Anchorage 
and  Alaska  it  is  a  distinct  honor  and  privilege 
to  portray  to  thousands  of  foreign  travelers 
the  story  of  America,  its  50  States,  during 
their  brief  rest:  and  to  many.  It  is  their  only 
opportunity  and  occasion  to  set  foot  on 
American  soil. 

Publication  of  this  resolution  shall  be 
made  by  posting  a  copy  hereof  on  the  city 
hall  bulletin  board  for  a  period  of  10  days 
following  its  passage  and  approval. 

Attest: 

Grr^RCF  H   Pvrn 

Mayor. 
B.  W.  B-  rnr. 

citf  r;<  •  V 
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August  9,  1961, 
Hon.  Luther  H    Hooges. 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Anchorage.  Alaska. 
has  been  steadily  developing  a  large  flow  of 
international  passengers  who  stop  over 
bneily  at  the  airport  while  their  planes  are 
being  refueled  and  then  continue  on  to  an- 
other country.  They  fly  between  the  Orient 
and  over  the  Pole  to  Europe.  Serving  this 
truffle  now  are;  Air  France,  SAS.  and  Japan 
Air  Lines.  Latest  figures  given  me  indicate 
that  upward  of  12,000  such  passengers  arrive 
in  Anchorage  monthly. 

It  is  therefore  highly  regrettable  that,  at 
a  time  when  the  United  States  is  seeking 
actively  to  cultivate  international  good  will. 
these  thousands  of  visitors  should  b^  per- 
mitted to  leave  our  shores  with  only  the  im- 
pression of  the  United  States  which  they 
c.in  glean  from  their  brief  stay  at  the  air- 
port Unless  they  should  return  to  the 
United  States  at  some  later  time,  for  many 
this  will  remain  their  only  impression  of  our 
country. 

Moreover,  their  being  permitted  to  stop 
off  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  tourist  travel 
which  this  administration  is  trying  to  pro- 
mote. Why  not  gi\e  that  effort  this  easily 
achievable  assistance? 

Would  it  not  be  possible  to  amend  the 
charters  of  the  carriers  carrying  these  inter- 
national passengers  so  as  to  permit  brief 
stopovers  m  Anchorage,  conditioned  on  these 
passengers  continuing  on  the  same  earners 
Which   brought  them   to  Anchorage? 

I  have  written  Alan  S.  Boyd.  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  but  in  view 
of  the  great  emphasis  which  this  adminis- 
tration has  put  on  tourist  business.  I  hope 
you  will  lend  your  active  support  to  this. 
Obviously.  12,000  passenger.;  monthly  would 
le.ive  quite  a  bit  of  money  in  the  United 
States,  if  they  wore  allowed  to  stay  for  a 
day  or  two.  or  a  week 

I  would  appreciate  your  giving  this  special 
attention  and  establishing  contact  with  the 
CAB  to  see  whether  this  cannot  be  done 
Without  delay. 

Cordially  yours. 

Ernest  CIrueninc 


The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Wa.shington.  DC  .  August  17.  1961. 
The  Honorable  Ernest  Gruening, 
U.S.   Senate. 
Wa.^fiington.    DC 

Dear  Senator  Gruem.no.  I  am  very  symipu- 
thetic  with  the  contents  of  your  letter  of 
August  9  regarding  tl^e  encouragement  of 
Visitor  stopovers  in  Anchorage.  Certainly 
other  travel-minded  countries  are  doing  this. 
and  Shannon  is  a  good  example 

I  assure  you  of  my  active  interest  in  this 
matter.  Not  only  that,  but  the  mayor  of 
Anchorage  on  a  recent  visit  to  Washington 
asked  us  about  assistance  in  a  US.  travel 
display  at  the  Anchorage  airpcjri. 

I  am  asking  the  Director  of  the  US  Travel 
Service,  Mr.  Volt  Gllmore.  to  go  into  these 
matters  on  my  behalf.  We  are  most  con- 
scious of  the  tourist-generating  possibilities 
of  Alaska  and  share  your  wish  to  develop 
tliem  fully. 

Sincerely    yours. 

Lt  iHfP.  H    Hodges 

Seattle.   Wash  ,    August    29.    1961. 
Hon.   Ernest  Gruening. 
US     Senate.    Was>iington .   DC 

Whereas  the  Internationa!  Airport  at 
Anchorage.  Alaska,  is  a  unique  geographic, il 
air-world  stop  between  foreign  coiuitrles  on 
the  p<5lar  route:  Europe-Far  Eicst;  and 

Whereas  the  airport  was  host  to  an  esti- 
mated 15.000  international  travelers  during 
the  month  of  July  1961.  and  service  as  many 
as  60   international   flights  a   week;    and 

Whereas  Anchorage  Intertiational  Airport 
Is   among   the    top   five   American   cities   for 


international  travel,  and  is  host  to  world 
leaders,  ambassadors,  diplomats,  business- 
men, students,  and  travelers  and  the  world 
around:    Now,  therefore,   be   it 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Municipal 
Association  further  requests  that  the  admin- 
istration, through  the  U.S.  Congress,  act  In 
this  session  of  Congress,  to  appropriate  the 
necessary  funds  for  an  international  recep- 
tion center  so  that  the  majority  of  the  thou- 
sands of  foreign  travelers  who  have  no  occa- 
sion or  opportunity  to  set  foot  on  American 
soil  other  than  at  Anchorage,  can  make  a 
direct  contact  with  the  culture  of  our;  Na- 
tion and  sec  ■America   through  Anchorage." 


PROHIBITION  OF  EXPORTATION  OF 
ANY  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITY 
TO  COMMUNIST  NATIONS 

Ml-.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a;  bill 
to  prohibit  the  export  of  any  at;ricul- 
tural  commodity  subsidized  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  any  Communist  na- 
tii,n. 

Mr  President,  on  Thursday.  June  22, 
1961.  the  Department  of  Commerce  is- 
sued a  bulletin  declaring  there  would  be 
a  chanire  of  policy,  in  that  export  li- 
censes would  be  issued  to  American  ex- 
porting firms,  authorizing  them  to  sell 
subsidized  surplus  foods  to  Commui'iist 
Russia  and  to  the  satellite  countries. 

While  I  have  been  informed  that  no 
such  licenses  have  been  issued  by  the 
Department,  nevertheless,  the  potential 
remains  and  it  is  wrong.  To  me  it 
seems  wrong  to  sell  subsidized  foods  to 
Communist  nations  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  people.  It  is  unsound  and 
wron'-i  to  use  the  money  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  surplus  foods  to  Communist  coun- 
tries, at  prices  below  the  cost  of  purchas- 
inu  the  food  and  putting  it  in  Govern- 
ment bins. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress passed  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1961,  and  it  was  signed  into  law  on  Au- 
gust 8.  In  the  declaration  of  policy 
of  that  act.  Conpre.ss  clearly  expressed 
its  opposition  to  the  sale  of  surplus  sub- 
sidized foods  to  such  countries.  Subsec- 
tion <  c  I  of  section  2.  reads  as  follows: 

Expand  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  com- 
modities with  friendly  nations,  as  defined 
in  section  107  of  Public  Law  480.  83d  Con- 
gress, as  amended  (7  US  C.  1707),  ar»d  In 
no  manner  either  subsidize  the  export,  sell, 
or  make  available  any  subsidized  agrlcul- 
tur.il  commodity  to  any  nations  other  than 
sucli  friendly  nations  and  thus  makei  full 
use  of  our  agricultural  abundance. 

The  definition  of  "friendly  nation"  as 
set  forth  in  title  7  United  States  Code, 
section  1707,  is  as  follows:  j 

§  1707.  Definition    of   "friendly   nation. 

As  used  in  this  chapter  and  sections:  1427 
and  1431  of  this  title,  "friendly  najtion" 
means  any  country  other  than  (1)|  the 
U.SBR.  or  (2)  any  nation  or  area  domi- 
nated or  controlled  by  the  foreign  govern- 
ment or  foreign  organization  controlling  the 
world  Communist  movement.  (Juljf  10. 
1954  ch  469.  title  1,  section  107,  68  iStat. 
457  )  .  1 

Mr.  President,  while  the  above  lan- 
'-iuage  as  contained  in  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1961  clearly  expresses  the  wishes 
of  Congress  that  no  exports  will  be  made 
to  the  Soviet  or  Communist  countries. 


the  language  does  not  have  the  full  force 
and  effect  of  law.  The  bill  that  I  have 
just  introduced  would  clearly  dispel  any 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  or  other  agen- 
cies as  to  the  true  intent  of  the  Conuress 
and  that  it  actually  meant  to  prohibit 
the  export  of  any  agricultural  commod- 
ity subsidized  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  any  Communist  nation. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  Congress  declared  that  intent,  in  ius 
declaration  of  policy  in  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1961.  it  should  now  follow  through 
and  dispel  any  misunderstanding  and 
plug  any  and  all  loopholes  and  give  this 
declaration  of  policy  the  full  force  and 
effect  of  law. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  does  not  change 
existing  provisions  or  apply  with  respect 
to  the  authority  of  the  President  to  fur- 
nish emergency  assistance  to  friendly 
but  needy  populations,  without  regard 
to  the  friendliness  of  their  government, 
under  section  201  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended — title  7.  United 
States  Code,  section  1721. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  early  and  favor- 
able action  by  the  Congress  on  this  bill 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S.  2492*  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
port of  any  agricultural  commodity  sub- 
sidized by  the  Federal  Government  to 
any  Communist  nation,  introduced  by 
Mr.  L,^uscHE,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.         "^ 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  MAKING 
GRANTS     UNDER     FEDERAL     AIR- 
PORT ACT— AMENDMENTS 
Mr.    PROXMIRE    submitted    amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1703  >    to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act  so  as  to  extend  the  time 
for  making  grants  under  the  provisions 
of   such   act.    and   for   other   purposes; 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


APPLICATION  OF  CERTAIN  TERMS 
TO  CLAYS  AND  SHALE  FOR  TAX- 
ABLE YEARS  BEGINNING  BEFORE 
DECEMBER  14.  1959— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  me  to  the  bill  'H.R.  7057)  relating  to 
the  application  of  the  terms  "gro.ss  in- 
come from  mining"  and  'ordinary  ti^eat- 
ment  pi-ocesses  normally  applied  by 
mine  owners  or  operators  in  order  to 
obtain  the  commercially  marketable 
mineral  product  or  products  '  to  certain 
clays  and  shale  for  taxable  years  bf  - 
ginning  before  December  14.  19,59. 

Currently  the  bill  itself  is  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  As 
I  understand  it  this  is  expected  to  be 
considered  in  the  very  near  future.  I 
am  respectfully  urging  that  the  com- 
mittee favorably  consider  this  amend- 
ment during  its  deliberations  on  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Finance. 
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CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 
TO  GEORGIA-CAROLINA  COUNCIL. 
INC  .  BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Mr.  President,  when 
S.  1563.  which  appears  on  the  calendar 
as  Order  No.  734.  was  introduced, 
through  inadvertence  the  name  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  I  Mr.  TalmadgeJ 
was  omitted  as  one  of  the  cosponsors  of 
the  bill.  The  bill  relates  only  to  a  local 
situation  within  the  State  of  Georgia, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
the  bill  and  the  calendar  may  be  cor- 
rected so  as  to  show  the  name  of  my  col- 
league [Mr.  T.ALMADGE]  as  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  DELAWARE 
RIVER   BASIN   COMPACT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  Senators,  I  would  like  to 
announce  that  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  will  hold  a 
hearing  next  Tuesday,  September  5.  at 
2  p.m.,  in  the  committee  hearing  room, 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  225.  to  grant 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  Delaware 
River  Ba^sin  compact  and  to  enter  into 
such  compact  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  lelated  purposes. 

Any  Senator  whose  Stale  is  affected  by 
this  joint  resolution  or  who  is  otherwise 
interested  will  be  welcome  to  pi'esent  a 
statement  at  the  heannc 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS OF  RAYMOND  E  PLUMMER 
TO  BE  US  DISTRICT  JUDGE.  DIS- 
TRICT OF  ALASKA.  AND  ALBERT 
LEE  STEPHENS.  JR.  TO  BE  US 
DISTRICT  JUTXJE.  SOUTHERN  DIS- 
TRICT OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  EASTLAND  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  for 
Wednesday.  September  6.  1961.  at  10:30 
am.,  in  room  2300.  New  Senate?  Office 
Building,  on  the  following  nominations: 

Raymond  E  Plummer,  of  Alaska,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judsze.  district  of  Alaska,  a 
new  position. 

,  Albert  Lee  Stephens.  Jr.,  of  California. 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge,  southern  dis- 
ti-ict  of  California,  vice  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, deceased 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons intei-ested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Johns- 
ton 1,  the  Senator  from  Nebiaska  I  Mr. 
HruskaI,   and   myself,   as  chainnan. 


to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

H  Moody  Bnckett.  of  Montana,  to  be 
US  attorney,  district  of  Montana,  term 
of  4  years,  vice  Krest  Cyr. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
per.sons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  WTiting.  on 
or  before  Wednesday,  September  6,  1961, 
any  representations  or  objections  tliey 
may  wish  to  pi-e.sent  concei-ning  the 
above  nomination,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to 
appear  at  any  hearing  which  mav  be 
scheduled. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY 

Mr.   EASTLAND.     Mr    President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 


THE  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  AD- 
MINISTRATIONS LABELING  OF 
"DEPRESSED  AREAS 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  the  East 
Texas  Chamber  of  Commeixe.  represent- 
ing 41  east  Texas  counties  which  have 
been  labeled  "depressed  areas  by  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration, 
has  gone  on  record  in  opposition  to  that 
odious  designation. 

The  ciux  of  my  argument,  when  I  dis- 
cussed this  matter  in  the  Senate  on 
July  31.  was  that  the  pronouncement  of 
"depressed  ai-eas  '  was  made  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  local  govern- 
ments and  civic  leaders 

The  resolution  passed  by  the  East 
Texas  Chamber  of  Commeice  backs  up 
my  position  in  that  it  specifically  re- 
quests that  the  depressed  area  stigma 
be  removed  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  will 
heed  their  plea  and  act  favorably  and 
promptly  on  it.  for  it  is  a  very  serious 
and  damaging  thing. 

For  example,  on  August  16.  a  Tyler. 
Tex  .  merchant  wrote  to  me  and  with 
enclosures  documented  the  misfortune 
that  has  befallen  him  as  a  result  of  the 
"depressed  areas"  label.     He  wrote: 

I  am  writing  you  regarding  the  distressed 
area  stigma  that  has  been  placed  upon  Tyler 
and  east  Texas  Although  this  erroneous 
information  was  ofTenslve  to  me.  I  never 
dreamed  that  it  would  have  an  adverse 
effect    upon   me   personally — but    it   has. 

I  am  enclosing  a  Thermo-Fax  copy  of  a 
letter  that  I  received  from  a  credit  source 

As  a  matter  of  explanation,  I  would  like 
to  say  I  have  done  business  with  the.se  peo- 
ple for  many  years  I  have  paid  them  a  lot 
of  money.  I  do  not  owe  them  over  $100  at 
present,  and  I  have  never  beaten  them  or 
anyone  else  out  of  a  dime 

And  then,  Mr.  President,  this  Texas 
merchant  encloses  a  letter  from  a  sup- 
plier which  i-eads  in  part: 

Washington  reports  Smith  County  as  a 
distress  area  I  am  sure  you  can  under- 
stand why  we  have  not  placed  our  approval 
on  all  your  orders 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  sad  state  of  af- 
fairs whe-n  a  businessman  has  his  credit 
undermmed  by  an  unsolicited,  unwant- 
ed, and  ill-advised  bureaucratic  pro- 
nouncement from  Washington. 

The  small  businessman  has  enough 
pi-oblcms  without  having  his  own  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  he  supports 
with  a  backbreakmg  tax  load,  interfer- 
ing in  this  way  and  thus  damaging  him 
The  American  busme.ssman  is  equipped 
to  fight  honest  competition  and  the  va- 
garies of  the  market  place,  but  he  is  not 


equipped  to  shadow  box  with  press  re- 
leases from  Washington. 

Apparently  in  reaction  to  criticism 
which  resulted  from  its  July  20  press  re- 
lease, the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration now  seeks  to  absolve  itself  fioni 
responsibility  in  the  matter. 

First,  an  tmnamed  spokesman  repre- 
senting the  Area  Redevelopment  Adniin- 
i-stration  told  the  press  that  they  hadn't 
really  said  anybody  was  "depressed"  but 
merely  that  they  were  "redevelopment 
areas." 

And  now  the  Administrator  of  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration,  in  a  let- 
ter printed  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
August  26.  repeats  this  argument  and. 
going  one  step  further,  blames  the  press 
for  using  the  noxious  terms  "distressed  ' 
or  "depres.sed  '  areas. 

Mr  President,  such  a  debate  is  petty 
and  meaningless.  The  fact  is.  the  area's 
hsted  and  published  by  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration  are  known  as 
dei:)ressed  areas.  Nothing  said  here  or 
downtown  will  change  that.  And  it  is 
also  a  fact  that  these  areas  were  so 
named  without  the  advice  and  consent, 
if  you  please,  of  local  governments  and 
civic  leaders.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  of 
these  areas,  by  their  own  standards  and 
in  their  own  judgment,  are  not  depressed 
or  distressed.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  des- 
ignation "depressed  area"  is  harmful  to 
a  commiuiity  because  it  damages  the 
business  climate. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  the  Fed- 
eral Governmeiit  has  no  business  in  the 
first  place,  going  into  the  area  redevelop- 
ment business.  I  think  this  program  is 
going  to  prove  to  be  discriminatory  and 
detrimental  to  industrial  development 
But  since  the  law  is  on  the  books  and 
there  is  little  chance  that  it  will  be  re- 
pealed immediately,  the  least  its  admin- 
istrators can  do  is  to  refrain  from  un- 
dermining local  business  by  injudicious 
pronouncements. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  a 
re.solution  of  the  East  Texas  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  arbitrarily  designated  41  counties 
in  the  region  served  by  the  East  Texas  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  as  distressed  areas,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  such  designation  was 
neither  sought  nor  desired  by  such  coun- 
ties;  and 

Keeping  in  mind  that  the  State  of  Texas 
leads  the  Nation  In  the  number  of  new 
Industrial  plants  and  plant  expansions  and 
in  the  creation  of  new  Job  opportunities  not 
only  during  the  calendar  year  1960.  but  for 
the  first  6  months  of  the  current  year:  and 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  out  of  a  total  of 
378  new  industrial  plants  established  in  the 
State  of  Texas  during  1960.  235  of  them 
were  located  in  east  Texas,  even  though  the 
East  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce  region 
comprises  only  20  percent  of  the  geographical 
area  of  the  State:  as  against  143  new  indus- 
trial plants  located  in  the  other  80  percent 
of  the  State:    and 

Taking  note  of  the  fact  tliat  out  of  a  total 
of  487  industrial  plant  expansions,  during 
the  same  period.  299  were  located  in  east 
Texas  as  against  188  for  the  rest  of  tlie 
State:   Therefore  be  it 

Rfsolved  by  the  P.15  busuies.i  and  m  tr 
leaders  assembled  at  the  East  Texas  Chaiuber 
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of  Commerce  Industrial  Conference  at 
Tyler.  Tex.,  on  this  23d  day  of  August  1961, 
That  opposition  be  voiced  to  the  odious 
designation  of  many  of  our  counties  as  de- 
pressed areas  eligible  for  Federal  assistance, 
nn  assistance  which  they  did  not  seek;  and 
be  it  further 

Rcsohed,  That  the  Members  of  Congress 
from  Texas,  the  senior  and  junior  Senators 
from  Texas,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  be  so  informed;  and 
be    it  further 

Resolved.  That  demands  be  made  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  remove  this  stigma 
from  this  region  which  has,  for  so  long  a 
time,  led  the  way  in  industrial  development 
and  expansion  in  this  section  of  the  Unit-ed 
States,  because  of  the  many  attractions,  both 
m  natural  resources  and  availability  of  mar- 
kets which  It  affords  the  industrialist  seek- 
ing a  location  for  the  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution of  his  products. 


RESIDUAL    OIL   QUOTAS   DISCRIMI- 
NATE AGAINST  THE  U.S.  SHIPPERS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
widely  agreed  that  import  restrictions 
on  n  .sidual  fuel  oil  have  resulted  in  dis- 
crimination arjainst  American  vessels. 
I  have  just  learned  that  drawing  from 
the  same  dockside  spigot,  American 
.ships  pay  as  much  as  63  cents  per  bar- 
rel more  for  their  fuel  than  do  foreign 
vessels,  whose  bonded  oil  is  not  subject 
to  import  restrictions.  This  makes  it 
just  that  much  harder  for  American 
shipping  to  compete  in  world  markets. 
American  shipping  is  already  heavily 
subsidized  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  fuel  oil  differential  simply  adds  to 
the  huge  burden  which  American  mer- 
chant marine  support  programs  place 
on  the  American  taxpayer. 

On  the  ba.sis  of  these  facts,  it  is  ap- 
parent the  hardships  caased  by  the 
quota  program  are  even  more  far 
reaching  than  we  have  feared.  How- 
ever. I  doubt  it  will  be  much  consolation 
to  citizens  along  the  eastern  seaboard 
to  learn  they  are  not  the  only  ones  suf- 
fering because  of  the  multimillion-dol- 
lar hardship  which  this  program  has 
placed  ur>on  them. 

New  York  and  eastern  seaboard  con- 
sumers already  pay  a  premitim  for  re- 
.sidual  fuel  oil  because  of  the  2-year 
quota  program.  The  supply  of  domes- 
tic residual  fuel  oil  is  limited,  which 
means  that  a  limitation  on  oversea  oil 
shipments  results  in  American  consumer 
prices  being  way  out  of  line. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  interested  to 
read  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Oil  &  Gas 
Journal  which  was  sent  to  me  by  a  New 
York  City  resident  and  consumer,  who 
objects  to  these  quotas.  The  editorial 
makes  an  interesting  argument  and 
suggests  a  possible  solution  for  what  is 
referred  to  as  the  "political  rhubarb" 
that  has  ari."5en  over  the  imposition  of 
quotas  on  residual  fuel  oil.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Oil  &  Gas  Journnl.  Feb.  27.  19611 
Rfsid   Controls:    Is    the   G.\me   Worth   the 

C.INDLt? 

Perhaps  It  would  be  smart  politics  for  the 
domestic  oil  Industry  to  Interjiose  no  opposi- 


tion to  current  proposals  to  remove  quota 
controls  from  imports  of  residual  fuel  oil. 

At  first  blush  this  suggest  Ion  may  be 
alarming  to  thoee  who  look  on  any  oil  Im- 
ports as  injurious,  or  who  fear  that  a  weak- 
ening of  controls  on  resid  would  be  UBed  by 
the  international  companies  or  others,  as  an 
entering  wedge  to  gut  the  rest  of  the  im- 
ports-control plan. 

.  But  study  would  demonstrate  th4t  the 
overall  economic  loss  to  the  domestljc  pro- 
ducing and  refining  industry  would  b^  quite 
small,  while  the  political  gains  could  be  very 
substantial. 

Resld  import  controls  are  the  subj9<tt  of  a 
lot  of  political  rhubarb — have  beeai  since 
they  were  imposed  and  will  be  as  long  Os  they 
continue.  Domestic  oil  Is  an  Innocent  by- 
stander cauglit  In  the  crossfire  betweein  coal 
producers  and  New  England  consumers. 

Consumers'  spokesmen  don't  distinguish 
between  industrial  fuel  oil  and  other  |petro- 
leum  products.  Tlielr  squawks  agalr.s^  resld 
controls  tend  to  become  attacks  on  tlie  whole 
control  system. 

So  if  the  domestic  Industry  would  favor 
ending  Government  Interference  in  ttie  resld 
business  it  would  have  much  firmer  ground 
to  support  the  much  more  importiiat — and 
much  more  defensible — limitations  On  Im- 
ports of  crude  and  of  other  refined  products. 

Foreign  resid  has  Impact  only  on  thei  North 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Its  low  price  has  some, 
taut  not  a  huge,  effect  on  the  total  pfoduct 
realization  of  the  relatively  few  guU  and 
east  coast  refineries  competing  with  foreign 
resid.  And  this  reflects  back  on  the  market 
for  only  an  extremiy  small  volume  ctf  low- 
gravity  gulf  coast  crude. 

Resid  sells  for  less  than  the  price  of  U^S. 
crude  oil  used  to  make  it,  and  a  price  at- 
tractive to  US.  refiners  would  price  resid 
out  of  the  market.  Therefore  most  refiners 
consider  resid  an  unwanted  byproduct  and 
make  as  little  as  their  equipment  per- 
mits,   regardless    of    the    import    volume. 

Two  years  of  resid  controls  have  not  had 
appreciable  effects  on  demand,  prices,  im- 
port volume,  or  domestic  output  of  resld. 
The  only  tangible  results  are  an  unajlvable 
administrative  headache  and  an  eternal 
sqtiabble  among  importers,  dealers,  consum- 
ers, and  coal  men. 

There  should  be  safeguards  If  controls 
are  lifted.  Resid  should  be  Imported  only 
for  boiler  fuel  and  not  for  reprocessing  as 
crude.  Resid  imports  should  be  eicluded 
from  the  demand  base  In  calculating  crude 
imports,  and  deducted,  at  least  In  part,  from 
crude-import  quotas. 

In  short,  resid  Imports  are  a  very  special 
situation,  with  little  bearing  on  the  rest  of 
the  oil  business.  If  the  domestic  iD^diistry 
would  keep  aloof  from  that  hassle  it  might 
gain  support  for  the  rest — the  really  vital 
parts — of  the  import-controls  system. 


MORE   SUPPORT   FOR   A    WHITE 
HOUSE    CONSUMER    COUNSEX, 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  27,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  establish 
a  Consumer  Cotmsel  in  the  White  House. 
I  believe  this  bill  is  extremely  imixjrtant. 
Since  its  introduction,  a  number  of 
groups  and  individuals  have  beien  in 
touch  with  me  indicating  their  sujpport. 
I  am  happy  to  call  attention  today  to 
an  excellent  editorial  on  the  ne^d  for 
Consumer  Counsel  legislation  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Amsterdam  Recorder  on 
August  15.  1961.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

[From    tlie    Amsterdam    Recorder,    Aug     15, 

1961] 

Case    fob    the    Consi/Meb 

With  Washington  overrun  with  lobbyists, 
promoting  practically  everything  else,  it  has 
always  seemed  paradoxical  that  the  most 
important  group  of  all  has  no  dependable 
lobby  safeguarding  its  Interests.  This  force 
is  the  American  consumer — multiplied  mil- 
lions of  times — which  keeps  our  Nation 
solvent. 

When  problems  of  management  and  labor 
and  inflation  are  taken  up.  the  consumer  is 
denied  the  compelling  voice  to  which  he  has 
every  right.  Theoretically,  we  stippose.  Con- 
gress is  designed  to  serve  as  a  lobby  for  the 
consumer — but  in  many  cases  it  does  not 
work  out  that  way. 

In  an  attempt  to  correct  a  longstanding 
need.  Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  establish  i.n  Office  of 
Consumer  Counsel.  Representatives  of  the 
counsel  would  appear  at  aiiy  proceeding, 
hearing,  or  investigation  of  any  agency  of 
the  executive  branch.  In  the  Interest  of  the 
consuming  public.  It  would  work  with  the 
Department  of  State  in  studying  and  de- 
veloping relationships  with  consumer  organ- 
izations of  other  nations. 

We  feel  what  Senator  Keating  has  in  mind 
would  fill  a  need  wliich  has  been  pathetically 
obvious  many  times  In  the  recent  past. 
Certainly,  the  consumer,  usually  caught  in 
the  squeezes  created  by  special  Interests  In 
Washington,  Is  entitled  to  a  voice  speaking 
strongly  in  his  behalf. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  BRIG  GEN. 
DAVID  SARNOFP 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  a  very  important  anniversary 
in  the  history  of  American  communica- 
tions. 

Just  55  years  ago,  a  young  immigrant 
boy  in  New  York  City  put  on  the  one  good 
suit  that  he  owned  and  set  out  to  make 
a  career  as  a  journalist.  He  decided  to 
apply  first  at  the  ofBce  of  the  old  New 
York  Herald,  then  located  on  Herald 
Square. 

Pushing  his  way  through  a  pair  of  im- 
posing doors  on  the  square,  he  applied 
for  the  job  of  messenger.  He  evidently 
made  a  good  impression  on  the  official  to 
whom  he  spoke,  for  he  was  hired  on  the 
spot  at  a  salary  of  $5  a  week.  It  was  not 
until  later  that  he  learned  he  had  walked 
by  mistake  into  the  office  of  the  Com- 
mercial Cable  Co. 

Thus  began  the  career  of  Brig.  Gen. 
David  SarnofF,  whose  name  has  since 
become  indelibly  linked  with  the  growth 
of  the  communications  industry  in  the 
United  States, 

At  the  lunch  hour  today  it  will  be  my 
pleasure  to  play  host,  along  with  Senator 
Aiken,  Senator  Magnuson.  Senator  J.'\v- 
iTs,  and  Senator  Pastore,  at  a  lunclieon 
in  honor  of  General  Sarnoff,  and  com- 
memorating this  important  anniversary 
in  the  history  of  communications. 

The  communications  industry  has.  of 
course,  made  great  progress  since  that 
day  in  1906.  It  has  moved  from  the  tele- 
graph key  to  the  earth  satellite.  Gen- 
eral Sarnoflf  has  played  an  important  role 
in  connection  with  these  changes. 
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As  early  as  1912.  he  dramatically 
brought  radio  to  the  forefront  of  public 
consciousness  when  he  received  the  fir.st 
news  of  the  sinking  of  the  ill-fated 
Titanic.  Four  years  latfr.  he  outlined 
a  bold  and  imaginative  proposal  for 
what  he  called  a  radio  music  box  and 
what  the  world  knows  today  as  radio 
broadcasting.  In  1923.  he  foresaw  the 
vast  potentialities  of  television,  and  in 
1939  he  launched  television  as  a  new 
service  to  the  public.  Today,  he  is  one 
of  the  foremost  leaders  m  space  com- 
mtmications.  and  his  company — the 
Radio  Corp.  of  America — has  con- 
tributed importantly  to  Americas  lead 
in  this  vital  aspect  of  the  race  into 
space. 

As  active  in  citizenship  as  in  com- 
mtmication.s.  General  SarnofT  has  served 
the  Government  in  an  advisory  capacity 
under  three  President's.  His  imstinting 
devotion  to  our  Nation  epitomizes  our 
finest  traditions  and  provides  on  out- 
standing example  to  all  Americans. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  thousands  of 
Americans — and  thousands  more  the 
world  over  who  have  benefited  from  his 
extraordinary  scientific  achievements — 
when  I  express  the  hope  that  General 
Sarnoff  may  continue  for  many  years 
to  give  leadership  to  the  communica- 
tions industry  of  which  he  is  so  great  a 
part,  and  to  the  land  of  his  adoption, 
which  he  has  served  with  distinction  in 
war  and  in  peace 


CANYON  LANDS  NATIONAL  PARK. 
UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
has  pending  before  it  a  bill  to  create  the 
Canyon  Lands  National  Park,  in  the 
spectacular  Red  Rock  cotmtry  of  south- 
eastern Utah. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  in  its 
current  issue,  the  issue  of  September  2. 
1961,  contains  an  excellent  article  en- 
titled 'Tourist-s'  New  Frontier,"  written 
by  Richard  Thruelsen.  The  article  is 
complete  with  pictures  in  color.  I  re- 
gret that  the  colored  pictures  cannot  be 
reproduced  in  the  Record.  However.  I 
shall  ask  that  the  article  itself  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  describes  the  spectacular 
country  which  the  bill  seeks  to  have 
created  as  a  national  park.  There  is 
also  a  description  of  the  State  park  sys- 
tem which  is  being  created  by  my  State 
of  Utah. 

The  author  of  the  article  refers  to 
Mr.  Harold  Fabian,  a  close  friend  of 
mine  and  a  leader  in  this  field,  who  de- 
scribes this  spectacular  area. 

Since  Secretaiy  Udall  has  assumed  the 
leadership  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, rapid  progress  has  begp  made  in 
surveying  and  .setting  aside  some  of  the 
beautiful  scenic  areas  of  our  country. 
One  of  the  areas  which  has  attracted  the 
greatest  attention  is  the  Canyon  Lands 
area,  which  Secretary  Udall  visited  this 
summer,  and  about  which  much  has 
been  written. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  so  that  the  Senate  will  be 
aware  of  the  kind  of  country  about  which 


we  shall  be  talking  when  the  bill  comes 
before  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows; 

Tourists'  New  Frontier 
(By  Richard  Thruelsen) 

The  idea  that  the  face  of  this  country  is 
completely  explored  and  subdtied  is  now  so 
widely  accepted  that  to  most  of  us  the  words 
"New  Frontier"  suggest  either  frosty  planets 
In  space  or  campaign  oratory  Harold  Peg- 
gram  Fabian,  a  76-year-old  retired  Salt  Lake 
City  lawyer  with  a  warm  heart  and  a  mind 
that  operates  well  below  room  temperature, 
would  like  America  to  know  that  the  phrase 
Is  neither  a  metaphor  nor  a  political  label, 
but  a  vast  sun-scorched  reality.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Utah  State  Park  and  Recreation 
Commission.  Fabian  wants  to  find  ways  and 
means  to  introduce  the  traveling,  recreation- 
minded  public  to  a  solid  block  of  wilderness 
large  enough  to  swallow  nearly  half  a  dozen 
of  our  smaller  States.  This  empty  land,  he 
insists,  is  not  only  our  newest  but  also  otir 
last  frontier. 

Although  the  land  area  involved — almost 
30.000  square  miles,  comprising  more  than 
half  of  southern  Utah — is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  feature  of  Fabian's  new  frontier,  the 
character  of  the  country  and  the  circum- 
stances of  its  present  bondage  and  its  pos- 
sible future  development  have  placed  Utah 
and  Fabian's  project  on  the  national  stage. 
Here  the  pattern  of  our  Nation's  recreational 
development  over  the  next  several  decades 
may  be  established. 

Southeastern  Utah  Is  the  most  Inaccessible 
part  of  the  United  States  A  rectangle  of 
mountain,  mesa,  and  canyon  country  meas- 
uring roughly  160  by  180  miles  on  a  side,  this 
wilderness  empire — with  a  matching  section 
to  the  immediate  south,  across  the  Arizona 
State  line — Is  the  last  large  piece  of  American 
real  estate  to  remain  off  limits  to  the  tourist 
and  the  vacationer.  No  roads  or  highways 
cross  this  vast  area;  railroads  skirt  its  empti- 
ness; its  deep-walled  rivers  can  be  death 
traps;  even  the  air  routes  arch  across  it  at 
frozen,  respectful  altitudes.  This  is  the  ex- 
panse of  terrestrial  space  that  Fabian  wants 
to  turn  Into  a  haven  for  tourists  and  vaca- 
tioners. 

If  an  empty  land  was  all  that  southern 
Utah  had  to  offer.  Fabian's  enterprise  would 
probably  be  fated  before  it  was  begun.  Hap- 
pily, this  viist  sweep  of  country  is  one  of  the 
scenic  treasures  of  the  continent.  Here  on 
a  high,  bowl-shaped  plateau  forming  a  part 
of  the  drainage  basins  of  the  Colorado,  the 
San  Juan  and  the  Green  Rivers  are  exposed, 
the  rarely  visible  secrets  of  the  earth  in  the 
making.  The  crust  of  the  land — crumpled, 
scoured,  folded,  and  split  by  natural  forces — 
has  arranged  Itself  into  a  spectacular  Jumble 
of  mile-high  mesas  and  canyons  that  look 
like  ax  slashes  in  the  red-to-purple  earth, 
isolated  mountain  complexes  that  seem  to 
touch  the  sky,  towering  buttes  and,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  some  of  the  strangest  geologic 
formations  to  be  found  on  the  globe.  Part 
of  a  seabed  for  millions  of  years,  later  raised 
and  lowered  by  distortions  of  the  planet's 
crust,  and  still  later  strewn  with  volcanic 
lava  and  debris,  this  corner  of  Utah  is  a 
multlmillion-year -old  model  of  the  planet's 
evolution. 

The  strange  shapes  and  patterns  of  this 
lonely  world  are  embellished  with  the  soft, 
rich  colors  resulting  from  the  oxides  of  iron 
and  magnesium  In  the  sedimentary  lime- 
stone and  sandstone  which  cover  much  of 
the  area.  This  color,  the  immensity,  the 
implacability  and  the  Wizard  of  Oz  quality 
of  the  land  have  earned  for  it  all  sorts  of  ex- 
travagant labels— "Land  of  Standing  Rocks,  " 
'Land  of  the  Sleeping  Rainbow," '^T^nd  of 
the  Painted    ClifTs,"   and    "the  Color   Coun- 


try" among  others — all  of  tl.em  reasonably 
appropriate.  Fabian,  with  a  grin,  calls  it 
"God-awful  country,"  and  that  is  appro- 
priate too. 

Utah's  earnest  but  belated  drive  to  move 
in  on  its  wide-open  spaces — it  was  the  last 
State  to  establish  a  park  and  recreation  pro- 
gram, in  1957— is  the  product  of  pure  frus- 
tration. As  a  State  with  75  percent  of  its 
territory  owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Utah  has  always  been,  in  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing, a  guest  in  its  own  house  The  result  was 
a  general  state  of  immobility  in  developing 
land  for  public  use;  what  ilie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wouldn't  do.  the  State  couldn't  do. 

As  a  consequence  Utah  had  to  content  it- 
self with  two  of  the  smaller  national  parks— 
both  Zion  and  Bryce  Canyon  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  State  are  "look-see" 
parks,  their  chief  attraction  being  geologic 
phenomena — a  few  national  monuments  and 
two  tiny  historic  sites.  None  of  these  natural 
exhibitions  offered  the  public  any  recrea- 
tional facilities.  Nor  is  the  State"  an  area 
of  natural  playgrounds;  for  although  Utah 
has  plenty  of  open  space  for  the  adventur- 
ous— timbered  mountains,  high  desert,  and 
spectacular  canyon  country — most  of  this 
wilderness  is  either  presently  Inaccessible  or 
too  roughhewn  for  the  average  vacationing 
family  or  the  out-of-State  tourist. 

The  fact  that  the  park-poor  State  was 
rich  i  1  undeveloped  park  and  recreation  pos- 
sibilities was  but  one  of  the  abrasive  facets 
of  the  problem  which  confronted  Fabian's 
newly  established  park  and  recreation  com- 
mission when  it  opened  for  business  4  years 
ago.  State  leaders  also  had  to  recognize  that 
they  had  been  outmaneuvered  in  the  com- 
petitive business  of  attracting  the  tourist 
dollar.  As  a  member  of  the  north-south  axis 
of  mounU-Un  and  desert  States  which tmake 
up  our  western  tourist  industry.  Utah  had 
for  years  been  watching  the  travelers  go  by 
on  their  way  to  neighboring  provinces  where 
recreational  areas  are  developed  and  more 
accessible.  In  1957  Utah's  income  from 
tourists  was  $97  million,  while  adiacent 
Colorado  reported  a  tourist  take  of  $275  mil- 
lion; New  Mexico  to  the  south  earned  $200 
million  from  tourists;  Wyoming  to  the  north. 
$160  million.  Among  all  the  States  Utah 
ranked  40th  in  its  income  from  tourist 
business.  And.  as  the  commission  pointed 
out,  the  tourist  dollar  was  "brandnew 
money  "  that  took  nothing  from  the  State 
but  happy  memories  and  acres  of  exposed 
photographic  film. 

On  the  domestic  level  the  new  commis- 
sion also  faced  an  exigent  problem  Al- 
though Utah  is  oiu-  11th  largest  State  in 
area,  some  75  percent  of  its  present  popula- 
tion of  approximately  900.000  is  concen- 
trated in  a  corridor  100  miles  long  and  10 
miles  wide  between  the  Wasatch  foothills 
and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Basin.  This  un- 
usual urban  concentration,  accentuated  re- 
cently by  the  burgeoning  space-age  industrial 
complex  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  area,  results 
in  a  lot  of  leisure-time  presstire- — the  natives 
want  to  be  off  and  doing  in  the  mountains 
and  forests  that  rim  the  horizon.  And  Just 
across  a  desert  and  a  mountain  or  two — a 
long  day's  drive  to  the  southwest — live  sev- 
eral million  peripatetic  southern  Callfor- 
nians  who  consider  the  Mountain  States 
their  appointed    playground 

Utah  is  a  conservative  State  that  guards 
its  small  treasure  skillfully.  Utah's  dollar 
IS  hard  earned  from  its  irrigated  farms,  its 
dry  ranches,  its  forests,  and  its  mines,  or 
intemperately  earned — in  the  view  of  some — 
from  the  enclave  of  new  missile-age  indus- 
tries in  the  Wasatch  strip.  In  any  event, 
Utah  has  never  believed  in  wasting  money 
on  frills  such  as  parks  and  disposal  plants^ 
the  State  capital  still  dumps  its  sewage  into 
the  Great  Salt  Lake — and  large-scale  public 
planning.  This  admirable  practice  of  not 
spending  the  people's  money  on  super- 
fluities complicated   the  problem  of   finding 
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a  man  and  a  plan  to  develop  the  State's  na- 
tural recreational  resources.  You  can't  be 
people-niinded  without  a  big  budget  these 
days.  Another  discouraging  factor  was  that 
most  of  the  appropriate  land  was  controlled 
by  variou.s  Federal  Government  bureaus  that 
had  little  interest  in  Utah's  problems  and  an 
overriding  interest  in  holding  on  to  what 
they  had.  Indeed,  in  one  case  it  literally  tooki 
an  act  of  Congress  to  get  Utah  a  worth- 
while bite  of  its  own  land. 

By  an  extraordinary  concatenation  of  cir- 
cumstances Utah's  Gov.  George  Clyde 
had  just  the  man  for  the  awful  Job.  His 
name  was  Harold  Fabian;  by  trade  he  was  a 
lawyer,  by  avocation  a  conservationist,  and 
by   nature  a  mover  and  shaker, 

The  trouble  with  many  dedicated  con- 
servationists Is  that  they  are  do-gooders,  and 
do-gooders  are  'nard  people  to  get  along  with. 
Although  Fabian  would  probably  be  ac- 
counted dedicated  by  most  knowledgeable 
members  of  the  coi^iservationist  fraternity, 
only  the  misty  eyed  amons;  them  would 
anoint  him  as  an  ever-loving  servant  of  the 
people.  Fabian's  attitude  can  be  generally 
summed  up  as  a  conviction  that  the  people 
oueht  to  have  parks,  that  he,  Fabian,  will  do 
his  best  to  get  the  parks  and  that  once  the 
parks  are  there  the  public  can  take  them  or 
leave  them.  And,  if  -you  misuse  the  parks, 
Harold  Fabian  will  spit  In  your  eye. 

This  tou<7h-minded  credo,  which  concen- 
trates on  the  job  to  be  done  rather  than  its 
humanitarian  aspects.  Is  the  product  of  both 
training  and  experience.  A  native  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  son  of  a  non-Mormon  family  who 
had  emigrated  from  the  East.  Fabian  grew  up 
i!i  the  State  capital  during  the  last  15  years 
of  the  19th  century.  'When  the  mountains 
to  the  east  and  the  salt  flats  to  the  wett  still 
pressed  in  upon  Temple  Square  at  the  heart 
of  the  city  founded  by  Bntjham  Young  less 
than  50  years  before,  young  Harold  went  east 
to  finish  school,  graduating  from  Yale  in 
1907  and  from  Harvard  Law  School  3  yeara 
later.  Back  In  Salt  Lake  City,  Fabian  joined 
with  a  friend  of  his  First  World  War  Army 
days  to  form  a  law  partnership  of  Fabian  & 
Clendenin.  Although  both  of  the  original 
partners  retired  from  active  legal  work  some 
years  ago,  the  firm  is  still  a  going  concern. 
Forty  years  of  successfi.il  general  and  corpo- 
rate law  practice  has  provided  Fabian  with 
keen  eyes  for  both  large  and  small  print  and 
a  tolerant  understanding  of  the  virtues  and 
venalities  of  humankind. 

Always  the  outdoor  type.  Fabian's  first  ex- 
perience with  the  park  and  recreation  busi- 
ne.ss  from  the  producer's  point  of  view  came 
in  1926,  when  an  old  friend  named  Horace 
Albright,  then  superintendent  of  Yellow- 
stone Park  and  later  Director  of  our  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  asked  Fabian  if  he'd  like 
to  help  assemble  land  for  a  park.  A  wealthy 
easterner,  at  that  time  unidentified,  wanted 
t'>  purchase  enough  privately  held  land  In 
Wyoming's  beautiful  Jackson  Hole  Valley,  at 
the  base  of  the  towering  Teton?,  to  form  a 
recrcatiiinal  area  and  add  it  to  the  national 
park  system.  Fabian,  wlio  knew  and  loved 
this  area  lying  Just  to  the  south  of  Yellow- 
Stone  Park,  agreed  to  devote  what  time  he 
could  to  overseeing  the  acquisition  phase  of 
the  program.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  23-ycar- 
long  job,  for  it  w.is  not  until  1949  that  the 
easterner.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr  ,  was  able 
to  give  the  Natinn  the  land  which  now  forms 
a  large  part  of  the  Grand  Teton  National 
Park. 

Wrapping  up  Jackson  Hole  as  a  gift  to  the 
Nation  proved  to  be  the  most  complicated, 
dramatic,  and  controversial  philanthropic 
priiject  of  our  times.  Fabian  emeru:ed  from 
the  struggle  an  acknowledged  expert  in  the 
arts  and  stratagems  of  acquiring  both  Fed- 
eral and  private  land  for  public  u.se — a  proc- 
ess during  which  the  differing  pliilosophies 
of  public  and  private  ownersliip  often  meet 
head  on  In  sharp  and  bitter  conflict. 
Patience  and  perstiasion  are  tLsually  ihe  de- 


ciding factors  In  such  negotiations,  and  an 
extraordinarily  high  order  of  objectivity  Is 
demanded  if  the  conservationist  is  to  jmaln- 
tain   his  perspective. 

As  a  longtime  trustee  of  Jackson  Hole  Pre- 
serve, a  Rockefeller  nonprofit  consertvatlon 
and  recreation  activity,  and  a  member  bf  our 
National  Piirks  Advisory  Board,  Fabian  has 
had  ample  exposure  to  this  occupt^tlonal 
bastard  as  well  as  most  of  the  other  pres- 
sures and  complications  that  afflict:  those 
who  work  for   the  public   weal.  i 

When  Governor  Clyde  plucked  Fabian  out 
of  what  might  be  called  "active  retireknent" 
m  1957  and  made  him  chairman — unpaid — 
of  the  new,  12-man  State  Park  and  Recrea- 
tion Commis.sion.  Utah  got  a  public  Btrvant 
who  could  shepherd  a  park  project  all  the 
way  from  the  wilderness  to  Washington,  D.C., 
and  back  to  the  public  without  once  losing 
lus   footing. 

I'he  first  accomplishment  of  P«|bian"s 
commission  was  a  homefront  project  that 
could  be  classed  as,  if  not  Imposslljle,  at 
least  very  improbable.  Using  the  two  i small, 
privately  developed  ski  areas,  Alta  and 
Brighton,  on  the  Wasatch  ridge  above  Salt 
Lake  City  as  a  stimulant,  the  comBJlsslon 
set  about  establishing  its  Wasatch  Mountain 
State  Park,  a  17,000-acre  year-round  State 
park  and  recreation  area  adjacent  to  the 
iKipulous  Wasatch  strip.  This  will  bf  inte- 
grated with  the  adjoining  national,  forest 
recreation  area  in  its  planning  and  develop- 
ment. Persuasion  and  maneuvering  o»l  every 
level  enticed  $1  500,000  in  cash  and  Jfcistall- 
ment  contracts  from  the  State  legl»(ature. 
With  the  public-spirited  help  of  st^me  of 
the  local  mining  Interests  and  a  maliimoth 
assist  from  the  ranching  commuOfty  of 
Heber  Valley,  which  contributed  Its  |noun- 
tam-valley  pasturage  at  fair  prices  £l)ced  by 
State  appraisers,  the  commission  was  able  to 
purchase  a  sizable  portion  of  the  required 
land  and  obtain  options  on  the  reslj.  De- 
velopment of  the  area.  Including  access 
roads,  camping  spots,  and  the  provision  of 
sanitation  facilities — a  tricky  business,  for 
the  rocky  ridge  is  the  watershed  lt>r  the 
Wasatch  strip  below — is  now  underway,  and 
Fabian  feels  free  to  turn  a  part  of  his  arts 
and  energy  to  the  task  of  annotatlhg  the 
awesome  blank  space  which  dominates  the 
map  of  southern  Utah. 

The  human  history  of  Utah's  C^ilorado 
River  Basin  shows  evidence  of  an  odd  sort 
of  regression— there  were  probably  more 
people  in  the  area  3.000  years  ago  thaB  there 
are  today.  The  Anasazi — the  Old  On«s — In- 
cUari.s.  whose  roots  In  the  Southwest  can  be 
traced  back  25,000  years  to  the  Sandia  and 
Folsom  cultures  and  whose  modern  descend- 
ants are  the  Pueblo  Indians,  were  forced  out 
of  the  Utah  canyons  about  AD  1276  by  a 
protracted  drought.  The  ruins  of  their  cliff 
dwellings  can  still  be  seen  scattered  through- 
out the  canyons  of  the  area. 

White  men  have  always  treated  the,  south- 
ern Utah  canyon  country  with  resiiect.  In 
1775  two  Spanish  explorer-priests  made  a 
tremendous  circle  around  sou thea.'^ tern  Utah 
from  their  base  In  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.  Dur- 
ing the  1830's  Spanish  traders  from  the  New 
Mexico  settlements  looped  the  famous  Old 
Spanish  Trail  aimed  at  California  through 
the  northern  tier  of  the  area — avoiding  the 
uncrossable  river  canycnis — and  in  the  1850's 
and  afraln  in  the  1870's  the  Mormons  sent 
their  well-dl^-clplincd  colonizing  exjiedltlons 
probing  into  the  forbidding  wasteland.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  Isolated  settltments, 
however,  the  country  remained  uncoEnquered. 
the  wilderness  domain  of  a  few  wahderlng 
bands  of  Utes,  a  sanctuary  for  grOupw  of 
ru.-tlers  and  outlaws  between  operational 
forays — the  heart  of  the  area  is  .still  known 
as  the  "robber's  roost  country" — and  the 
home  of  a  few  hardcase  cattle  outfits  that 
supplied  meat  to  the  silver  mines  of  Western 
C/lorado  Today  this  desiccated  lajdd — hot 
in     summer,     cold     In     winter,    coratortable 


throughout  spring  and  fall — is  given  over  to 
the  trails  and  the  occasional  workings  of 
uranium  prospectors  and  oil-company  sels- 
mographlcal  crews.  This  leaves  plenty  of 
space  to  be  made  available  for  the  visitors 
Fabian  hoi>es  to  attract. 

Fabian  would  like  to  see  a  half  dozen  State 
or  National  parks  established  along  the  con- 
verging courses  of  the  Colorado,  Green,  and 
San  Juan  Rivers.  Each  park  would  offer  the 
visitor  a  typical  sample  of  the  area's  scenic 
wonders  and,  Ideally,  provisions  for  camp- 
ing on  the  spot  and  overnight  accommoda- 
tions in  the  vicinity.  A  brief  look  at  Ave 
of  these  prospective  park  areas  will  suggest 
the  fare  and  the  fate  In  store  for  the  traveler 
In  Fabian's  hinterland. 

Goblin  Valley:  In  the  northern  tier  of  the 
wilderness  country  and  some  20  miles  to  the 
south  of  a  projected  extension  of  Inter- 
state Highway  70,  which  Is  to  carve  an  east- 
west  passage  across  the  mesa  country,  this 
15,000-acre  valley  proves  that  nature  can  be 
whimsical.  Erosion  by  wind  and  water  has 
carved  the  buff-colored  sandstone — once  the 
bed  of  a  vast  inland  sea  that  covered  this 
part»  of  the  continent — into  giant  figures 
Identifiable  as  rabbits,  chessmen,  turtles, 
and  you-name-lts,  all  set  In  a  countryside 
that  resembles  a  moonscape.  For  the  Imagi- 
native who  don't  mind  walking,  this  colos- 
sal children's  toyshop  is  an  experience 
well  worth  the  present  30-m;ie  drive — some 
of  It  over  a  dirt  road — from  the  nearest  main 
highway.  Fabian  hopes  to  Improve  the  ac- 
cess road,  provide  water  and  campsites  and 
vastly  multiply  the  1.000  or  so  visitors  who 
now  find  their  way  to  Goblin  each  year. 

Dead  Horse  Point:  'What  the  Grand  Can- 
yon Is  to  Arizona,  Dead  Horse  Point  Is  to 
Utah.  FYom  the  rim  of  a  triangle  of  high 
mesa  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Colo- 
rado and  the  Green  Rivers,  the  tourist  looks 
down  upon  the  serpentine  wanderings  of  the 
Colorado  half  a  mile  below.  This  Is  a  para- 
dise for  the  vlsta-and-vertlgo  school  of  color 
photography,  and  the  rankest  amateur  can 
capture  scenes  which  will  brighten  his  home 
projection  screen  during  many  a  long  win- 
ter's evening.  Twenty-two  miles  of  pas- 
sable dirt  road  now  connect  the  Dead  Horse 
Point  area  with  the  lively  Ultle  town  of 
Moab  and  Its  neighboring  Arches  National 
Monument,  where  the  tourist  can  wonder  at 
the  fantastic  shapes  resulting  from  thou- 
sands of  years  of  erosion  on  slabs  of  colored 
sandstone.  The  Utah  State  Park  and  Rec- 
reation Commission  has  now  acquired  some 
4,500  acres  of  land  at  strategic  places  along 
the  mesa  rim  and  Is  working  out  a  novel 
arrangement  with  the  director  of  the  bureau 
of  land  management  for  a  partnership  opera- 
tion of  the  200.000  acres  of  the  entire  Dead 
Horse  Point  Mesa.  Fabian  expects  It  to 
become  one  of  the  Nation's  great  scenic  at- 
tractions. 

The  Needles:  This  "out  back"  country  of 
300  to  400  square  miles  Is  so  rugged  and  In- 
accessible that  the  possible  park  boundaries 
are  still  unsurveyed.  Although  the  Needles 
area  can  -,be  seen  from  the  mesa  on  which 
Dead  Horse  Point  is  situated — as  a  matter  of 
fact,  part  of  It  lies  just  across  the  Colorado 
Canyon  a  mile  or  so  away  to  the  east — It 
takes  many  hours  of  hard  driving,  special 
equipment,  and  guides  to  get  from  one  spot 
to  another. 

The  State  park  commission's  official  report 
on  Utah's  park  areas  gives  a  conservative 
description  of  the  Needles  country:  "This 
area  Is  rich  In  spectacular  mesas,  arches, 
buttes,  deep  canyons,  monoliths,  and  rows 
of  spires  up  to  300  feet  In  height,  myriads 
of  castellated  formations,  and  Indian  ruins 
and  writings;  a  geologists  paradise  with 
fantastically  eroded  wilderness  area  of  col- 
ored rocks."  There  is  also  a  working  ranch 
at  the  end  of  the  road  that  approaches  the 
Needles;  Its  cowboys  range  the  canyons  on 
the  edge  of  the  area  and  have  a  winter 
bivouac  in   a  cave   large  enough    to  shelter 
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their  hor?e  string.  The  Needles  used  to  be 
a  hangout  for  rustlers  on  the  rtin,  and 
Hollywood  now  uses  lt«  awesome  backdrops 
for  scenic  shots  In  its  westerns. 

The  Needles  Is  presently  reached  from  the 
little  town  of  Montlcello,  where  the  adven- 
turous traveler  can  hire  the  services  of  a 
local  couple  who  work  their  Jeeps  through 
canyons  and  up  rock  walls  on  trails  that 
were  obviously  laid  out  by  mountain  goats. 
Fabian  believes  that  Improved  access  roads 
and  trails  and  provision  for  water-storage 
points,  guide  signs,  and  rescue  facilities  will 
encourage  amateur  explorers  to  prowl  where 
perhaps  no  man  has  ever  prowled  before. 

The  Land  of  Standing  Men:  Somet.mes 
called  the  Land  of  Standing  Rocks,  this 
section  is  a  counterpart  of  the  Needles  area 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Colorado,  being  sep- 
arated from  it  by  the  40-mlle  gorge  of 
Cataract  Canyon,  where  rtxrk-strewn  rapids 
offer  the  most  dangerous  challenge  of  the 
entire  Colorado  to  the  men  who  "run"  the 
river. 

Fabian  would  like  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice to  take  over  the  Needles  area,  the  Land 
uf  Standing  Men  and  Cataract  Canyon  as 
part  of  Its  Lake  Powell  National  Recreation 
Area. 

Escalante  Gorge  and  Hole-ln-the-Rock: 
PC  alr-nalles  downriver  from  the  Needles 
area — perhaps  double  that  by  the  Colorado's 
twisting  course — and  deep  in  the  inacces- 
sible heart  of  the  mesa  country,  a  tributary 
called  tlie  Escalante  leaves  Its  own  spec- 
tacular canyon  to  Join  the  main  river.  TTie 
gorge  and  the  watershed  of  the  E^calaate, 
which  rises  In  the  mountains  50  miles  to 
the  north,  are  rlmnied  by  two  tremendous 
escarpments  that  literally  wall  the  river 
basin  from  the  outside  world.  Here,  once 
the  access  problems  are  solved,  lie  hundreds 
of  square  miles  of  exploring  for  the  vaca- 
tioner who  can  take  care  of  himself  in  the 
wilderness.  Towering  natural  arches  and 
bridges,  ancient  cUlT  dwellings,  scenic  can- 
yons, fossil  dep>oslts,  blind  canyons,  and  a 
petrified  forest  dot  the  course  of  Escalante 
on  Its  way  to  Join  the  Colorado.  A  few 
miles  south  of  the  confluence  lies  Hole-ln- 
the-Rock.  where  in  1879  a  Mormon  mission- 
ary party  of  250  men.  women  and  children, 
after  negotiating  the  length  of  the  Esca- 
lante Valley,  made  an  "impossible"  crossing 
of  the  Colorado  River  Canyon. 

As  this  brief  look  at  five  of  Fabian's  several 
dozen  southern  Utah  park  projects  sufrgests, 
opening  up  the  country  to  modern  travel  is 
the  biggest  single  problem.  Although  the 
country  is  arid  and  the  rivers  are  largely 
impassable.  Fabian  exp>ects  that  a  great  deal 
Of  future  travel  in  the  area  will  be — oddly 
enough — by  boat.  The  answer  lies  40  miles 
downstream  from  Hole-ln-the-Rock  where. 
Just  south  of  the  Arizona  border.  Glen 
Canyon  Dam  is  slowly  rising  to  plug  the 
Colorado  Canyon.  A  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
project  designed  primarily  for  power  genera- 
tion, the  dam  will  form  a  reservoir  with 
1.500  miles  oX  shoreline.  When  it  is  com- 
pleted in  1962.  the  dam  will  Impound  a  vast 
lake  that  will  fill  part  of  the  main  canyon 
of  the  Colorado  and  many  of  Its  contribu- 
tory canyons  and  extend  uprlver  some  186 
miles.  The  reservoir  will  be  known  as 
Powell  Lake,  after  the  geologist,  John  Wes- 
ley Powell,  who  in  1869  was  the  first  to 
successfully  navigate  the  turbulent  Green 
and  Colorado  Rivers. 

Powell  Lake  will  form  an  inland  waterway 
Into  the  heart  of  the  high-mesa  country 
and  will  provide  perfect  cruising  waters  for 
the  trailer-boat  tourist.  Although  few  of 
these  waterborne  sightseers  will  get  far  from 
the  water's  edge,  recreational  use  of  the 
giant  lake  will  undoubtedly  stimulate  a  lot 
of  curiosity  about  what  lies  on  top  of  the 
canyon  walls.  Pablan  is  counting  on  this 
awakened  interest  and  the  natural  tourist 
overflow  from  Zlon  and  Bryce  Canyon,  which 
He  on  the  western  fringe  of  the  undlscov- 
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ered  area,  to  provide  a  steady  flow  of  visitors 
t-o  the  projected  parks  in  that  part  of  Utah. 

Solution  of  the  access  problem  Is  taut  one 
of  the  dlfEcuUles  facing  Harold  Fabian  and 
his  Utah  park  commissioners  In  their  at- 
tempt to  develop  the  recreational  prospects 
of  the  State  and  to  attract  totu-ist  dollars 
to  their  wide-open  land.  The  first  order  of 
business  is  to  have  the  land  in  question  set 
aside  for  park  and  recreational  uses  TTils 
Is  the  rock  upon  which  the  park  and  recrea- 
tional plans  of  many  of  the  Western  States 
have  foundered. 

In  most  cases  this  first  big  step  Involves 
convincing  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement— BLM — which  owns  60  percent  of 
Utah  or  the  National  Forest  Service,  which 
controls  about  16  percent  of  the  State,  to 
part  with  a  piece  of  the  empire  or,  alterna- 
tively, develop  it  for  public  recreational  use. 
The  course  of  sweet  reason  In  either  case  is 
generally  beset  by  legal  and  contrived  obsta- 
cles. The  BLM,  a  Department  of  the  Interior 
Btireau,  originally  established  as  a  self-liqui- 
dating agency,  has  in  the  natural  course  of 
events  become  a  self-perpetuating  one.  With 
no  recreational  interests  of  its  own.  the 
BLM  can  usually  frustrate  any  SUte  re- 
quests for  park  lands  by  appealing  to  the 
powerful  grazing  and  mining  interests  which 
profit  'rom  varlouo  use  permits  granted  them 
by  the  Btireau.  When  It  does  sell  land  to 
States,  the  price  is  set  by  the  Bureau's  own 
appraisers. 

Until  1959  the  BLM  was  authorized  by  law 
to  sell  a  State  640  a^res  of  the  public  domain 
a  year  for  park  purposes.  In  1959  the  Utah 
legislative  contingent  In  Washington,  with 
the  encouragement  of  Fabian,  successfully 
sponsored  a  bill  which  expands  this  limit  to 
6,400  acres  a  year,  with  conveyances  of  12.800 
acres  a  year  In  1960.  1961,  and  1962.  The 
questions  of  whether  these  allotments  are 
cumulative  and  whether  the  State  or  the 
BLM  decides  on  the  development  of  con- 
veyed land  are  now  being  thresiied  out  in 
Washington. 

The  vast  tracts  of  Utah  land  held  by  the 
National  Forest  Service,  a  Depi^rtment  of 
Agriculture  bureau,  present  a  different  set  of 
problems.  Although  it  is  primarily  Interest- 
ed in  conservation,  watershed  protection, 
and  the  proper  commercial  exploitation — In 
the  form  of  timbering,  mining,  and  grazing — 
of  the  forests  undei  its  control,  the  Forest 
Service  Is  more  recreation-minded  than  the 
other  Federal  land  bureaus.  Fabian's  main 
objective  in  the  Forest  Service  lands  is  thtis 
to  encourage  and  expedite  the  Service's  de- 
velooment  of  recreational  facilities  on  lands 
under  its  control  and  the  building  of  access 
roads  to  the  selected  areas  to  be  Improved. 
He  also  hopes  to  integrate  State  and  Forest 
Service  planning  and  operations  wherever 
possible. 

The  National  Park  Service,  a  third  force 
In  the  developing  park  and  recreation  pic- 
ture, presents  a  separate  challenge  to  State 
and  local  recreational  Interests.  'While  it 
encourages  tourism,  including  sightseeing, 
fishing,  and  some  camping,  the  Park  Service 
adheres  to  a  traditional  conservationist  pol- 
icy in  administering  the  more  than  24  mil- 
lion acres  of  Federal  lands  under  its  con- 
trol. The  fundamentalist  version  of  this 
philosophy  frowns  on  any  disturbance  of 
the  face  or  the  processes  of  nattire — an  at- 
titude that  precludes  both  the  removal  of 
a  fallen  tree  and  the  building  of  a  ski  lift. 
As  a  member  of  the  National  Park  Service 
Advisory  Board,  Fabian  feels  that  the  Park 
Service  must  in  the  future  give  more  at- 
tention to  recreation  development  as  well  as 
to  its  conservation  activities. 

"The  Park  Service  people  are  experts  In 
the  park  and  recreation  field,"  Fabian  said. 
"And  they  have  dollars  to  spend,  where  we 
State  people  have  pennies.  They  help  us 
with  State  projects  In  the  planning  stage, 
and  they  actually  operate  seme  recreational 
facilities  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in 
areas    such    as    Lake    Mead,    but    the    times 


al.ead  demand  more  than  that.  Not  only 
the  National  Park  Service  but  also  tlie  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  and  the  National 
Forest  Service  must  be  encouraged  to  de- 
velop the  recreational  potential  of  their  re- 
spective great  public-land  domains  for 
general  recreational  use — as  national  facili- 
ties—and to  assist  the  States  In  supple- 
menting the  national  recreation  effort  in 
every  possible  way." 

Fabian  believes  the  National  Park  Service 
will  have  to  develop  some  areas  where  the 
land  involved  is  also  put  to  commercial  uses 
such  as  mining  and  grazing,  irrigation  and 
oil  developments.  "This  sort  of  a  compro- 
mise with  the  strict  conservationist  philos- 
ophy will  be  most  importrtnt  as  poptilatlon 
pressures  grow,  "  he  said.  'As  an  example. 
we  would  like  to  have  the  Park  Service  de- 
velop our  Needles  area  and  the  Land  of 
Standing  Men  Park,  but  there  may  be  oil. 
gas.  or  mineral  deposits  In  that  country,  and 
such  resources  must  serve  the  people  of 
that  State." 

This  demand  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  its  park  and  land  agencies, 
participate  acUvely  in  the  development  of 
multiple-use  recreational  areas  is  naturally 
most  often  heard  in  the  poorer  States.  New 
York  voters  last  fall  authorized  a  $75  mil- 
lion bond  Issue  for  the  development  of 
25.000  acres  of  additional  State  park  and 
recreational  land;  New  Jersey  Is  working  on 
a  similar,  although  less  ambitiotis,  plan. 
California  puts  a  sizj^ible  proportion  of  its 
offshore  oil  revenues  in  park  and  recrea- 
tional developments.  Even  these  compara- 
tively affluent  areas  wculd  welcome  Federal 
help,  however,  for  they  are  hardest  hit  by 
dwindling  land  resources  and  inflated  land 
values. 

Harold  Fabian  feels  that  the  tides  of  of- 
ficial sentiment  and  Federal  action  are  at 
last  turning  toward  the  development  of  a 
national  proeram  which  will  combine  con- 
servation, productive  use  of  the  land,  and  the 
establishment  of  more  wilderness  parks  and 
recreational  areas.  Interior  Secretary  Udal'.s 
recent  suggestion  that  15  million  acres  of 
public  land  across  the  country  be  converted 
to  park  and  recreational  use,  and  his  pro- 
posed "golden  circle"  of  national  parks  in 
the  Colorado  River  country,  are  signs  of  the 
changing  current  of  Federal  thinking.  Utah 
officials  favor  these  plans,  but  Insist  that 
multiple  use  of  the  land  Involved  must  be 
retained  in  order  to  protect  the  State's  pres- 
ent economy  and  Insure  its  future  develop- 
ment. 

If  these  new  ctirrents  and  Fabian's  ambi- 
tious dreams  p>ortend  the  course  of  coming 
events,  the  fabulous  wilderness  of  southern 
Utah  may  be  the  proving  ground  for  our 
next  experiment  In  national  expansion. 
■Water,  people,  and  ideas  have  changed  the 
face  of  many  a  land:  the  traveler  and  the 
tourist  always  leave  the  seeds  of  settlement 
behind  them.  The  lonely  mesas  and  the  dry 
canyons  which  finally  defeated  the  Anasazi 
and  which  have  rebuffed  man's  ambitions 
for  seven  centtirles  can  well  be  our  new 
frontier.  Southern  Utah  has  one  thin^  In 
its  favor — it's  a  good  deal  closer  than  the 
moon. 


THE   WILDERNESS   BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
recently  received  a  letter  from  the  Inde- 
pendent Petroleum  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca opposinc  the  wilderne.s.s  bill.  Any- 
one who  is  familiar  with  the  legislative 
history  of  this  bill  knows  what  progi'ess 
has  been  made  in  meeting  various  points 
of  view.  I  can  tmd  no  possible  basis  for 
oi»{Josilion  by  the  IPAA  other  than  the 
remote  possibility  that  oii  and  gas  will  be 
found  under  the  land  of  present  primi- 
ti\e  areas  and   wildlife  rofutjes   outside 
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of  Alaska.  Within  Alaska,  of  course,  a 
special  land-use  commission  will  be  es- 
tablished to  consider  such  possibilities. 
The  primitive  areas  and  wildlife  refuges 
involved  comprise  less  than  10  million 
acres  out  of  a  national  land  surface  of 
over  2  billion  acres. 

IPAA's  opposition  is  obviously  a  matter 
of  economic  self-interest,  with  no  legit- 
imate basis  of  economy  injury,  I  am 
far  from  convinced  by  their  argument. 
In  fact.  I  feel  that  the  IPAA  letter  which 
many  Senators  received  is  further  evi- 
dence of  the  pressing  and  urgent  need  for 
this  legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  IPAA  and  my 
answer  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Independent  Petroleum 

Association  of  America. 
Washington.  DC  .  A^igust  2S.  1961 
The  Honorable  Willi.am  Proxmire. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.'ihington.    D.C. 

De.ar  Sen.ator  Proxmire;  We  understand 
that  S.  174.  establishing  a  wilderness  system, 
will  be  considered  on  the  Senate  floor  at  an 
early  date. 

Our  association  has  given  consideration  to 
this  proposal  as  well  as  many  similar  pro- 
posals over  the  past  several  years.  As  a  re- 
sult of  such  studies  and  consideration,  the 
membership  of  the  association  has  con- 
cluded that  passage  of  this  proposal  would 
adversely  ailect  the  development  of  petro- 
letim  reserves  underlying  the  public  domain 
and  thus  would  not  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  national  economy  or  defense.  This 
legislation  would  be  in  conflict  with  a  long- 
standing congressional  policy  that  has  en- 
couraged multiple-use  development  of  the 
public  domain  which  over  the  years  we  have 
wholeheartedly  endorsed. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  public  domain 
can  and  should  be  used  for  recreational  and 
wildlife  purposes  without  barring  oil  and 
gas  operations.  Experience  has  demon- 
strated that  such  operations  can  be  carried 
on  in  harmony  with  recreational  and  wild- 
life purposes. 

Accordingly,  it  is  urged  that  you  give  con- 
sideration to  our  position  regarding  this 
legislation, 

Respe'-tfully  yours. 

L,  Dan  Jones.  Counsel. 

Ac-gust  30.   1061. 
Mr    L.  D,\N  Jo  NFS. 

Counsel.     Indcpmdcit     Petroleum     X.svo.':;!;- 
twn  of  America ,    Wa.'-hingtoyi,   D.C. 

De.\r  Mr.  Jones:  You  are  right  to  suggest 
that  the  concept  of  multiple  use  is  funda- 
mental to  the  wise  management  of  the  Na- 
tion's resources.  But  do  you  really  find  in 
this  concept  grounds  for  oppo.sing  tlic  w.lrior- 
ness  bill ' 

First  of  all,  the  retention  of  land  as  wilder- 
ness accfirds  with  the  multiple-U,<;e  concept 
as  I  understand  it.  As  Bernard  Frank 
pointed  out  in  the  hearings  on  S.  1176. 
wilderness  has  great  value  as  a  water  re- 
source. Rainfall  is  very  high  in  the  subal- 
pine  forest  of  the  West,  their  preservation  as 
wilderness  prevents  wasteful  runoff.  As  the 
representative  of  the  Oregon  Academy  of 
Sciences  pointed  out  in  the  hearings  on  S. 
4028,  wilderness  preserves  will  serve  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  scientific  purposes.  The  recrea- 
tional value  of  these  lands  has  been  proved 
by  the  advocacy  of  countless  outdoor  recrea- 
tion groups  who  have  testified  in  favor  of 
wilderness  legislation.  Sigurd  Olson  and 
other  perceptive  students  of  our  national  life 
have  pointed  out  what  may  only  be  called  the 


ethical  and  psychological  value  of  wilder- 
ness— even  for  those  who  may  never  Bee  it — 
like  the  humble  resident  of  the  plains  of 
India  who  draws  comfort  from  his  knowledge 
that  lowland  rivers  have  flowed  from  the  roof 
of  the  world  in  the  farofi  Himalayas.  Water 
conservation,  scientific  use.  recreational  use, 
and  deep  human  value,  in  my  opinion,  con- 
stitute a  very  broad  range  of  multiplle  uses. 

But  even  if  we  were  to  think  of  wUjderness 
as  a  single  use,  as  opposed  to  the  conwnerclal 
use  of  the  vast  majority  of  our  national 
forest  lands,  that  would  be  single  ufce  on  a 
very  small  percentage  of  our  natiookl  land 
area.  In  the  rest  of  the  ptibllc  domsin  com- 
mercial use  would  still  be  possibla^  Such 
allocation  of  land  uses  is  fully  in  Ifc^c  with 
the  mtitlple-use  philosophy. 

This  bill  will  protect  from  further  en- 
croachment national  park  lands  set  aside  by 
the  Congress  where  multiple  use  as  the  IPAA 
seems  to  understand  it  is  already  forfbidden. 
If  will  set  aside  wild  and  wilderness  areas 
where  such  multiple  use  is  also  prevented. 
It  will  further  protect  areas  in  j^»,ildlife 
refuges  where  no  one  has  any  businWs  drill- 
ing for  oil  and  gas.  The  most  pjpmising 
wildlife  refuge  lands  for  petroleum  Explora- 
tion are  in  Alaska,  where  they  wljl  come 
tinder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  land-vl^e  com- 
mission established  by  the  bill.  Thd  IPAA's 
Concern  abovit  oil  and  gas  developOfent  on 
lands  to  be  included  in  the  wilderopss  sys- 
tem must  thus  refer  only  to  the  7-inillion- 
odd  acres  of  so-called  primitive  arejas,  and 
to  the  wildlife  refuges  outside  of  [Alaska. 
which  aniouiit  to  another  2.6  milltoh  acres. 

Clearly  your  organization  opjx^®^  ^^^ 
wilderness  bill  because  of  the  possibility  of 
future  profit  from  oil  and  gas  exploration 
on  10  million  acres  of  wilderness.  One-half 
of  1  percent  of  our  Nation's  land  isirea  of 
over  2  billion  acres.  Had  any  coitijmercial 
group  seeking  to  develop  these  arejs  made 
a  case  in  ternis  of  economic  need,  t|ie  com- 
mittee would  certainly  have  given  trtcm  con- 
sideration. But  such  a  case  is  nowh*:-e  made 
in  the  hearings  on  all  the  versioni  of  the 
wilderness  bill.  Instead  of  finding  evidence 
of  economic  harm  to  be  suffered  by  would- 
be  developers.  I  have  found  evldenqi-  of  ac- 
commodation on  the  part  of  those  \t  lo  ha\  e 
been  working  on  this  bill.  Objection  after 
objection  was  considered.  Objection  after 
objection  was  met.  I  frankly  state  that  I 
am  impatient  with  opposition  whlcW  has  no 
foundaiion  in  fact.  The  IPAA  prot*ELs  that 
t!ie  Nation's  economic  and  defense  nejeds  will 
be  harmed  if  the  wilderness  bill  paj^es.  No 
one  has  proved  thi."^.  and  in  the  absence  of 
•  any  such  showing  I  will  favor  this  ri>roposal 
because  of  the  need  to  preserve  those  as- 
pects of  wilderness  on  our  land  which  have 
so  greatly  contributed  to  our  national  life 
and  spirit. 

I  am  saddened  to  discover  that  me  IPAA. 
is  reluctant  to  countenance  the  public  bene- 
fits which  would  flow  in  such  abundance 
from  this  proposal.  It  is  greatly  t»  be  re- 
gretted that  such  a  powerful  trade  kssocla- 
tion  still  favors  the  use  of  wildlif a  refuges 
for  oil  and  gas  operations.  It  is  a  Mtorious 
fact  that  oil  and  gas  companies  cn,'n  vast 
reserves  which  they  will  not  commUB  to  sale 
because  it  suits  them  to  keep  sui»Iy  at  a 
minimum.  [ 

IPAA  opposes  this  bill  on  priapiple — a 
principle  which  will  not  bear  ex-amination 
because  it  is  the  same  greedy  reluqiance  to 
forswear  one  iota  of  private  profit  in  the 
naiTie  of  public  good  which  heavily  plots  our 
Nation's  conservation  history.  Thjre  Is  as 
little  need  for  development  of  prop<JBed  wil- 
derness lands  as  there  would  be  to  mfllt  down 
our  military  monuments  to  stockpile  the 
bronze  or  to  mine  coal  from  the  hallowed 
ground  of  Shiloh  or  Gettysburg.  I  must 
state,  with  some  reluctance,  that  I  foiund  the 
IPAA's  determination  to  conduct  oil|and  ga.s 
operations  no  argument  in  favor  of  ^lultiple 


use,   but  further  sad  evidence  of  the   need 
to  set  the  wilderness  aside  for  the  American 
people  while  It  is  still  possible  to  do  so. 
Sincerely, 

William  Proxmire. 

US  Senator. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  RESCUE  COM- 
MITTEE AND  THE  CUBAN  REF- 
UGEES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  because  of 
my  previous  experience  in  workme  w,ilh 
refugees  I  have  closely  followed  the  his- 
toric exodus  of  more  than  100.000  Cubans 
who  have  sought  refuge  in  tins  country 
from  the  tyranny  of  Castro.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  recent  American  history  that 
our  Nation  has  been  the  country  of  im- 
mediate, first  asylum  for  such  i  large 
number  of  refugees  from  tyranny.  We 
all  recall  the  generous  response  of  the 
American  people  to  the  victims  of  the 
Hungarian  revolution  who  managed  to 
escape  with  their  lives,  yet  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  at  that  time, 
America  opened  its  doors  to  just  25.000 
refugees  from  Hungary.  Now  we  are 
faced  with  the  challenge  of  assisting  four 
times  that  number. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Florida 
have  done  an  outstanding  job  of  offering 
hospitality  and  assistance  to  the  Cuban 
refugees  but  resettling  these  brave  peo- 
ple is  not  the  task  of  any  one  State,  but 
it  is  rather  a  national  responsibility. 
President  Kennedy  has  recognized  this 
by  allocating  Federal  funds  through  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  In  addition,  several  national 
voluntary  agencies  have  given  unstint- 
ingly  of  their  funds  and  assigned  trained 
personnel. 

However,  the  problems  of  the  Cuban 
refugees  are  by  no  means  solved  The 
stream  of  escapees  from  Cuba  continues. 
Given  our  concentration  on  Berlin  and 
other  problems,  we  cannot  afford  to  lose 
sight  of  our  responsibility  toward  ref- 
ugees from  communism  only  90  miles 
away  from  our  shore. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  New- 
York  Times  and  a  news  story  from  the 
New  York  Post  regarding  the  work  of 
the  International  Rescue  Committee 
with  Cuban  refugees  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  reminder  to  all  of  us  of  the 
need  for  continued  assistance  to  Cuban 
refugees  through  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  through  the  generous  support 
of  the  American  public  of  the  work  of 
our   national   voluntary   agencies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From   the   New  York  Times.   Aug.    12.   1961) 
Rftugees  From  Castro 

The  plight  of  the  Cuban  refugees  is  a 
■challenge  to  the  American  people.  The 
rising  flow  Into  this  country  of  those  escap- 
ing from  Castro's  tyranny  Is  swamping  both 
private  and  public  facilities  for  giving  them 
the  aid  they  need. 

More  than  100,000  have  already  come  and 
some  2,000  are  arriving  every  week — some  by 
plane,  with  U.S.  entry  papers  in  their  pockets, 
the  less  fortunate  clandestinely  in  small 
boats  and  with  no  papers  at  all.  Those  who 
get  here  need  money  right  away  for  food, 
lodging,   medical   care,    and   often   clothing. 
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Even  the  prosperous  can  bring  little  money 
with  them.  They  also  need  assistance  In 
coping  with  the  immigration  authorities, 
finding  Jobs  and  paying  for  the  tickets  to  go 
where  the  Jobs  exist,  and  In  breaking  the  lan- 
guage barrier. 

Private  organlzatinna.  such  as  the  Inter- 
national Rescue  Committee,  the  Federal 
Government,  and  local  public  agencies  have 
done  notable  work  in  meeting  these  needs. 
but  funds  are  far  from  adequate.  The  $5 
million  allotted  for  Federal  aid  Is  nearly 
gone.  More  will  be  needed.  The  Interna- 
tional Rescue  Committee  must  have  fl  mil- 
lion to  handle  the  casework  ahead  this  year. 

An  amendment  to  the  Immigration  law 
should  now  be  made.  Tlie  Department  of 
Ju<5tlce  vises  its  discretionary  powers  to  stay 
temjxjrarlly  the  deport.;itio:i  of  Cuban  refu- 
gees who  have  no  entry  papers  or  have  over- 
stayed their  visitors  visas.  But  this  does  not 
give  the  prlvllece  of  permanent  residenf^y.  or 
of  seeking  U.S.  citizenship,  or  freedom  to 
leave  and  return  t»)  this  country — severe 
handicaps  in  getting  Jobs.  The  elimination 
of  these  restrictions  as  to  Cubans  would  be 
a  blessing  to  the  refugees  and  to  hiarTied  im- 
migration authorities. 


|From   tlie   New   York   Post.    Aug    14,    19611 
They  Fled  Cvba — Now  Seek  Aid  Here 

On  the  night  of  July  21.  a  small  fishing 
schooner  put  In  at  an  obscure  key  near  the 
southern  tip  of  Cuba. 

Aboard  were  the  skipper,  fo'ar  crewmen,  a 
group  of  veterinarians  and  a  bartender,  all  of 
them  veterans  of  the  unsuccessful  counter- 
revolution against  Cuban  Premier  Castro. 

At  the  key  the  schcKacr  picked  up  some 
30-odd  fishermen.  farmers.  and  very 
humble  people,  fleeing  the  Castro  regime 
Then  the  t)oat,  with  49  free  souls  aboard,  con- 
tinued the  exodus  to  the  United  States 

Like  majiy  of  hla  shipmates,  the  bartender, 
whom  the  International  Rescue  Committee 
Identifies  only  as  "Senor  Valdes"  (the  Cuban 
equivalent  of  "Mr.  Jones'),  had  left  behind 
his  wife  acd  children. 

a  polick  state 

Through  a  translator  at  the  offices  of  the 
IRC,  251  Park  Avenue  South,  the  other  day. 
•  Senor  Valdes  told  why.  In  an  unexpect^-d 
burst  of  eloquence. 

"I'm  not  a  man  of  letters."  he  said,  "but 
you  have  to  see  it,  to  suffer  there,  to  know. 
It  is  a  police  state.  They  live  under  terror. 
Under  any  dictator  It  is  difficult.  But  these 
people  press  on  your  brain.  There  arc  In- 
formers on  every  block.  The  tc.\tbocks  for 
the  children  are  not  the  old  textbooks.  They 
teach  only  communism.  The  radio,  the  tele- 
vision, everything  tries  to  press  your  brain. 
All  powers  taken  by  a  single  man.  That 
could  not  be  good." 

Senor  Valdes  completed  his  ex'-'dus  nn  July 
24.  when  the  schooner  landed  at  Miami.  The 
IRC.  wlilch  tries  to  provide  Jobs,  housing. 
and  temjxjrary  BU.=tenance  for  refugees  from 
any  part  of  the  globe,  gave  him  $7.t  in  Miami. 
out  of  which  he  bought  a  truui  ticket  to  New 
York.  He  has  walked  the  whole  city  since 
then,  struggling  with  the  few  broken  words 
cif  English  he   knows  to  Impart  his  message: 

"I  want  work  I'm  a  proud  pcr.son.  I 
want  to  help  myself." 

SOUGHT    CLOTHING 

On  Friday.  Senor  Valdes  had  finally  come 
to  the  International  Rescue  Committee  of- 
fice here  to  ask  for  some  clothing.  A 
brother-in-law,  meanwhile,  has  put  him  up 
in  a  furnished  room  on  the  West  Side.  His 
rent  is  paid  for  a  few  weeks  in  advance 

Between  50  and  100  Cuban  refugees  pour 
into  the  International  Rescue  Committee 
omce  every  day  of  the  week,  all  of  them  with 
similar  stories.  They  have  fled  Castro  for 
one  reason  or  another,  leaving  families  be- 
hind. They  need  work  or  money,  or  help  in 
bringing  their  relatives  here. 


What  concerns  them  most  for  the  moment 
Is  the  language  barrier  and  the  consequent 
difficulty  of  finding  work.  This  is  as  true  for 
the  laborers  and  peasants  among  them  as 
It  is  for  the  doctors,  lawyers,  and.  in  one 
case,  a  former  Justice  of  Cuba's  Supreme 
Court. 

Dr.  Jose  Portuando,  who  was  the  first 
Cuban  Supreme  Court  Justice  to  hand  down 
an  opinion  unfavorable  to  the  Castro  regime. 
feels  he  was  lucky  in  one  respect.  He  es- 
caped with  his  entire  family — his  wife  and 
five  children — bringing  them  here  in  Octo- 
ber of  1960.  He  is  living  now  with  his  wife 
and  two  of  the  children  in  a  West  Side  hotel. 
One  of  the  children,  a  girl  of  4.  is  sufler- 
Ing  from  leukemia.  The  other  three  chil- 
dren are  in  a  Catholic  children's  home  in 
Illinois. 

He  has  been  earning  an  average  of  under 
$30  a  week  from  some  tutoring  and  trans- 
lation Jobs  that  the  International  Rescue 
Committee  finds  for  him.  Becatise  he  Is  not 
a  citizen,  he  Is  not  permitted  to  practice 
law  here.  But  his  command  of  English  is 
good  and  he  hopes  to  find  work  with  a  uni- 
versity eventually,  doing  research  In  inter- 
national law. 

"Whatever  we  were  once,  we  are  all  only 
refugees  now,"  he  said  Friday. 

Meanwhile  he  has  continued  an  active  role 
In  the  propaganda  war  against  Castro,  along 
with  5  other  Justices  of  the  12-man  court 
who  escaped  shortly  after  he  did. 

Senor  Fernandez  set  out  from  Cuba  in  a 
12-foot  rowboat.  with  three  other  men.  at 
about  the  same  time  Senor  Valdes  was  board- 
ing the  schooner.  He  had  fought  with  Cas- 
tro In  the  Sierra  Maestra  mountains  from  the 
early  days  of  the  revolution.  In  1958.  He 
broke  with  the  Premier  In  i960.  "Because  I 
am  a  Catholic  believer  and  an  antl-Commu- 
nlst."  Senor  Fernandez  was  hidden  by 
friends  for  a  rear  before  he  made  his  escape, 
leaving  his  wife  and  brother  behind. 

will    T.^KE    ANT    WORK 

He  and  his  companions  were  picked  up  by 
a  Peruvian  cargo  ship,  headed  for  Savannah. 
Ga  He  arrived  In  New  York  from  Savannah 
last  Wednesday,  and  on  Friday  he  was  being 
interviewed  by  an  International  Rescue  Com- 
mittee social  worker. 

"I'm  an  experienced  garageman."  he  told 
the  social  worker.  "I  owned  my  own  garage. 
But  I  will  do  anything — factory  work,  any- 
thing." 

Another  man.  a  lawyer  in  Cuba  for  20 
years,  told  an  interviewer;  "I  lost  my  home, 
my  money,  my  real  estate  business.  My 
■whole  family  Is  still  In  Cuba.  I  am  no  Com- 
munist. I  like  freedom.  I  am  democrat.  I 
think  Castro  Is  no  good  man.  I  never  like 
Batista,  but  other  men  in  Cuba  Is  good  per- 
son.     It's   not   necessary   C;istro  or   Batista." 

He  has  Jjeen  attending  night  school  here 
4  hours  a  Veek.  studying  English,  and  it  is 
coming  alor.g.  The  International  Rescue 
Committee  is  trying  to  find  him  any  sort  of 
Work. 

The  organisation  has  a  special  Cuban 
refugee  emergency  appeal  underway  this 
month.  Fotir  times  as  many  Cuban  as 
Hungarian  refugees  have  appealed  to  the 
committee  for  help,  but  contributors  In  the 
past  have  provided  four  times  more  funds 
for  Hungarian  aid.  Tlie  public  Is  being  asked 
to  send  contributions  to  the  International 
Rescue  Committee.  Plea.<;antviile.  NY. 


ACTIVE    DUTY    FOR    NATIONAL 
GUARDSMEN  AND  RESERVISTS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  Armed  Forces  now  in  the  process  of 
callinr,  76.500  rescrvi.sts  and  National 
Guardsmen  to  active  duly,  we  are  re- 
minded once  more  of  the  great  inequities 
which  arise  out  of  war  or  the  threat  of 
war.     It  IS  obviously  unfair  that  these 


men  should  be  asked  to  sacrifice  !>o  much 
when  most  of  us  are  asked  to  sacrifice  so 
little. 

This,  of  course,  is  inevitable  in  a  situa- 
tion of  this  kind.  But  to  redress  the 
imbalance  to  some  degree.  I  think  all  of 
us  should  resolve  to  make  whatever 
sacrifices  we  can  to  maintain  our  Na- 
tion's strength  in  this  hour  of  crisis. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means 
simply  that  we  should  be  willinr:  to  forgo 
the  tempting  new  programs  of  handouts 
bcins  offered  as  part  of  the  New  Fron- 
tier. If  National  Guardsmen  and  re- 
servists are  willing  to  give  uv  their  jobs, 
their  normal  family  life,  and  much  of 
their  income  in  order  to  help  strengthen 
our  Nation  in  this  hour  of  peril,  should 
we  not  be  willing  to  give  up  some  of  the 
programs  which  arf  going  to  weaken 
our  economy  through  inflation  and 
deficit  spending? 

An  editorial  m  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Desoret  News  of  Aupust  26  po.nted  out 
quit€  effectively  the  incongruity  of  the 
present  situation.  Because  this  editorial 
expresses  so  aptly  the  feelings  of  myself 
and  many  other  Members  of  Congress 
at  this  tune.  I  ask  unanimous  coiisent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  liomt  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  C.^LL  FOR  Sacrifice 

.^niencans  have  not  Infrequently  been 
accused  of  being  too  soft,  too  luxury-loving 
to  make  any  national  self-sacrifices,  too  con- 
cerned with  their  own  safety  to  worry  about 
the  safety  of  their  allies. 

All  these  accusations  start  to  sound  & 
little  hollow  in  light  of  yesterday's  cailup 
to  active  duty  of  76.500  National  Guardsmen 
and  reservists,  including  several  hu:;dred 
Utahans 

These  men  will  be  dislocated  from  their 
homes,  their  families,  and  their  Jobs  in  what 
will  probably  be  the  bigg«st  real  self-sac- 
ritice  Americans  as  a  whole  have  made  since 
the  Kore;-.n  w.ir. 

No  dc.ib:  this  sacrifice  wiU  be  personally 
distasteful  to  many  ol  those  directly  in- 
volved But  for  the  most  part  these  civil- 
ian-soldiers can  be  expected  to  make  It 
without  undue  complaining  After  all.  this 
Is  what  a  guardsman  or  a  reservist  has  to 
expect  at  sonie  time  or  other.  It's  the  usual 
Etory:  a  dirty  Jub  has  tn  be  done  some^me 
has  to  do  it.  and  they  are  chosen  for  tlie  Job 

But  the  sacrifice  is  not  that  of  the  guarc- 
men  and  reservists  alune.  Great  sacrifice 
also  will  have  to  be  made  by  their  families 
and  loved  ones  It  will  be  made  by  those 
who  will  have  to  live  oi\  service  salaries 
which  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  will  be 
much  lower  than  their  previous  incomes 
It  will  be  made  by  children  who  may  be  de- 
prived of  a  father's  presence  for  some  time, 
by  wives  and  moiiiers  who  may  have  to  take 
Jobs  to  help  support   their  families. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  our  civilian- 
soldiers  have  been  called  to  active  duty, 
though  we  always  keep  hoping  it  will  be 
the  last  time.  Shortly  before  tiie  outbreak 
of  World  War  II.  niany  guardsmen  and  re- 
servists were  called  up  for  what  was  to  have 
been  a  short  tour  of  training  duty,  but  then 
the  war  broke  out  and  they  were  in  for  the 
duration.  One  hopes  history  is  nut  repeat- 
ing itself  now. 

One  also  hopes  fervently  that  this  sacrifice 
will  not  be  in  vain,  that  it  will  help  calm 
an  international  crisis  In  Berlin  that  has 
gr.'wn  to  alarming  proportions 

Whether  or  not  it  will  may  depend  on  the 
reaction  other  Americans  make  to  this  crisis. 
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While  civilian-soldiers  are  being  torn  from 
their  homes,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  the 
G'Jvernment  give  some  real  leadership  In  the 
other  sacrifices  a  nation  should  be  expected 
to  make?  It  seems  tragically  incongruous 
to  mobilize  men  with  one  hand  but  to  go 
ahead  with  expensive,  inflationary,  and  non- 
essential Government  spending  programs 
with  the  other. 

To  the  guardsmen  and  reservists  who  are 
answering  their  country's  call  to  duty,  our 
heartfelt  best  wishes  and  our  prayers  go 
with  you  wherever  that  dutv  mav  take  vou. 


RELATIONSHIP  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  WITH  THE  REPUBLIC  OP 
CHINA  AND  COMMUNIST  CHINA- 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
28,  196L  the  Senate  passed  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  34,  reafiBrming  the 
opposition  of  the  Senate^j^nd  of  Congress 
to  the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  resolution  as 
passed  contained  two  clauses  which  I  had 
suggested  in  my  substitute?  draft. 

On  rereading  the  debate  which  took 
place  on  the  resolution,  I  realized  for  the 
first  time  that  the  resolution  in  its  final, 
amended  form  does  not  appear  anywhere 
in  the  Record. 

I  therefore  ask  for  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  into  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  the  text  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  34  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  July  28. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  resolution  represents  not  merely  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  but  the  opinion  of 
the  overvvhelmintr  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  This  is  an  issue  on  which 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  liberals  and 
conservatives,  are  solidly  united.  This 
fact  IS  dramatically  attested  to  by  the 
composition  of  the  Committee  of  One 
Million  Against  the  Admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations,  an  organ- 
ization which  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  fight  in  this  country  and  of  which 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  member. 

Among  the  prominent  Americans  who 
have  been  associated  with  the  Commit- 
tee of  One  Million  are  names  as  diverse 
as  the  late  Ambassador  Warren  Austin 
and  Ambassador  Joseph  C.  Grew;  Gov. 
Charles  Edison,  and  the  late  General 
George  C.  Marshall:  Senator  Paul  Doug- 
las, and  Senator  Styles  Bridges. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  noises  made 
by  som.e  minority  groupings  on  this  issue 
of  principle  and  morality,  the  evidence  is 
unmistakable  that  the  American  people, 
whatever  their  political  beliefs,  are 
united. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Sen.^te  Contt-rrent   Resolution   34 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
suites  enjoys  close  and  friendly  relations 
with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China,  including  treaty  obligations  which 
this  Government  honors:    and 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  China  has  f;iith- 
fully  discharged  its  obligations  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations;    and 

Whereas  the  Chinese  Conimunist  govern- 
ment has  flagrantly  violated  basic  huinan 
rights,  has  imposed  on  the  Chinese  people 
one  of  the  most  brutal  regimes  known  to 
history,  and  is  without  authority  to  speak 
for   the    Chinese   people   other   than    the   au- 


thority that  derives  from  usurpatk)n  and 
tyranny:  and  ' 

Whereas  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
by  Its  aggression  in  Korea,  its  repreasion  In 
Tibet,  its  threats  against  Its  nelghbxjrs,  its 
failure  to  release  American  prisoners  as 
promised,  its  export  of  narcotics  to  non- 
Communist  countries,  in  collaboration  with 
criminal  elements  in  these  countries,  on  a 
scale  that  makes  it  the  major  source  of  the 
international  illicit  narcotics  trafHc,  iand  its 
hostility  toward  the  United  States  flnd  the 
United  Nations  has  demonstrated  thiat  it  is 
not  qualified  for  representation  In  th*  United 
Nations:  Therefore  be  it  > 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  bf  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  Stages  shall 
continue  to  meet  its  commitments' |  to  the 
people  and  Government  of  the  Repliblic  of 
China  and  shall  continue  to  suppdit  that 
Government  as  the  representative  af  China 
in    the    United    Nations;    and    be    It    jurther 

Resoacd.  That  the  United  States  sliftll  con- 
tinue t^)  oppose  the  seating  of  the  i'hinese 
Communist  regime  in  the  United  N.-^ions  so 
long  as  that  regime  persists  in  def^ng  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter; 
and  be  it  further  | 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  tl^e  Con- 
gress that  the  American  people  suppprt  the 
President  in  not  according  diplomats  recog- 
nition to  the  Chinese  Communist  retime. 


I 


PROJECTS  APPROVED  BY  THS  COM- 
MITTEE ON   PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  ia  order 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senale  and 
other  interested  parties  may  be  advised 
of  various  projects  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  I  submit 
for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, information  on  this  matter. 

The  first  IS  a  list  of  seven  small  water- 
shed projects  approved  under  thei provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  566.  83d  Cony:i-ess. 
as  amended. 

Projects  approved  by  the  Committee 
he    Works    on   Aug.    15.    1961,    uni 
Watershed   Protection   and  Flood 
tion    Act.    Public   Laic    566.   83d   Ci 
amended 

Project  Estimated 

Big  Sandy  Creek,  Colo,  (sup-  Fedffal  cost 
plemental) |^7L  374 


S(.>uth    River,    Ga 

Middle  Fork  of  Anderson  Riv- 
er.    Ind 

Middle-South    Branch   Forest 

River.   N    Dak 

Sallisaw  Creek.  Okla 

Beaver  Creek,  Oreg 

Twin    Parks   Creek,   Wis 


703 

480 

508 
584 
400 


78,  325 


Total 10,041,374 

In  addition,  on  August  15,  19^1,  the 
committee  approved  the  alteration  of 
Federal  buildings  at  26  lo<tations 
throughout  the  country,  to  provide 
additional  court  facilities  for  new  Fed- 
eral judges  recently  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. Approval  of  these  alterations 
was  based  on  a  prospectus  submitted  to 
the  committee  by  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  on  August  9,  1961,  in 
compliance  with  Public  Law  248.  86th 
Congress.  The  estimated  cost  ol  these 
alterations  is  .SI  1.970,000. 

A  project  for  alteration  of  the  post 
ofiRce  and  courthouse  at  Detroit.  Mich., 
was  approved  by  the  committee  on 
July  13.  1961.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$4,628,000,    in    accordance    with    &    pro- 


spectus submitted  to  the  committee  on 
June?,  1961. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  cjuorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE  AND  JUS- 
TICE. THE  JUDICIARY.  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1962 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Docs  the 
Senator  desire  to  have  the  unfinished 
business  laid  before  the  Senate' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes:  I  move  that 
the  unfinished  business  be  made  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R  7371  ' 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Justice,  the  judi- 
ciary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  motion 
to  suspend  the  rule. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President.  I  sin- 
cerely feel  the  Senate  needs  to  examine 
in  detail,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  care, 
the  proposal  before  it. 

I  think  this  is  true  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  work  and  the  purp>ose  of 
the  mission  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  has  for 
some  years  had  an  advisory  committee 
on  civil  rights.  We  in  North  Carolina 
operate  on  the  principle  that  when  we 
have  problems  we  can  sit  down  at  a  table 
and  work  them  out  together. 

We  have  made  evei-y  effort  to  do  this 
in  matters  affecting  relations  between 
the  races,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  we 
have  made  a  great  deal  of  progress. 

The  North  Carolina  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Civil  Rights  was  established  as  a 
factfinding  body  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  State  data  per- 
tir.ent  to  the  educational,  economic,  and 
social  influences  which  play  upon  race 
relations. 

Today.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  read 
excerpts  from  the  latest  report  made  by 
the  North  Carolina  Advisory  Committee 
on  Civil  Rights.  It  was  issued  on  April 
9.  1961,  and  it  is  the  third  in  a  series  of 
reports  on  the  question  of  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law  in  education. 

The  facts  dealt  with  in  the  report  are 
most  revealing.  They  deal  realistically 
with  a  problem  we  have  had  for  many 
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years,  and  a  problem  we  have  dedicated 
the  resources  of  our  State  to  solve. 

Even  though  North  Carolina  is  a  long 
way  from  the  top  in  terms  of  literacy  and 
education,  we  have  made  remarkable 
progress  under  the  most  difficult  of  cir- 
cumstances. Since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, North  Carolina  has  been  education 
conscious.  At  the  time  we  started  our 
program  of  uniwrsal  education  under 
Governor  Aycock.  we  were  far  behind 
many  other  States  and  regions. 

We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  but 
we  are  not  standing  still  We  are  do- 
ing what  we  can  as  fast  as  we  can. 
In  fact,  only  this  yeai .  the  North  Caro- 
lina General  Assembly,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Governor  Sanford,  embarked 
upon  a  far-reaching  program  not  only  to 
step  up  the  pace  of  our  educational  pro- 
grams but  also  to  develop  and  promote 
quality  education  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  times. 

With  these  prelimina'^y  lemarks.  Mr. 
President.  I  should  like  to  read  from  the 
report  of  the  North  Carolina  Advisory 
Committee  on  Civil  Rjuhts. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  Piesident.  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JORDAN  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  recall  that  during 
the  term  of  the  fine  service  rendered  by 
the  late  Senator  Hocy  as  a  Member  of 
this  body,  on  one  occasion  he  advised 
the  Senate  of  the  appointment  by  the 
then  Governor  of  North  Carolina  of  a 
very  outstanding  colored  citizen  to  be 
a  member  of  the  State  board  which  con- 
trols the  institutions  oi  higher  learning 

Mr.  JORDAN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Does  that  situation 
still  obtain  in  the  great  State  so  ably 
represented   by  the  Senator? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  It  certainly  does.  I 
think  every  governor  since  the  service 
of  the  late  Senator  Hoey  has  added  ad- 
ditional fine  colored  citizens  not  only  to 
boards  of  education,  but  also  to  other 
boards  which  affect  the  lives  of  all  the 
people  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLI  AND.  The  board  to  which  I 
have  reference  is  the  State  board  which 
controls  the  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing which,  as  I  understand  the  situation 
in  the  great  State  of  North  Carolina,  in- 
clude, in  addition  to  the  well-known 
schools  such  as  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  North  Carolina  State,  vari- 
ous institutions  attended  by  colored  citi- 
zens who  are  ambitious  to  obtain  educa- 
tion. It  is  that  board  upon  which  there 
has  been  biracial  representation  for 
many  years,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  JORDAN     That  is  correct. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  very  fine 
colored  citizens  who  serve  on  boards  of 
trustees  of  the  colleges.  There  is  the 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Techni- 
cal College  at  Greensboro,  a  very  large 
college  attended  by  colored  people. 
There  is  another  in  Raleigh.  I  think  we 
have  more  colleges  attended  by  colored 
people  in  North  Carolina  than  there  are 
in  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  They 
are  doing  wonderful  work.  The  colored 
people  are  actively  a  part  of  those  insti- 
tutions. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  remember  that  only 
a  few  years  ago  there  was  a  champion- 


ship football  game  played  between  one 
of  the  institutions  mentioned  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  and  a  similar 
institution  in  the  State  of  Florida,  the 
Florida  Agricultural  &  Mechanical  Uni- 
versity, at  Tallahassee,  which  is  a  very 
fine  institution  devoted  to  the  education 
of  Negro  youth.  I  do  not  remember 
which  team  won  the  championship  con- 
test, but  I  know  that  we  in  Florida  were 
proud  of  our  team,  a-  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator was  proud  of  the  team  from  his 
State.  We  were  proud  that  these  two 
great  States  furnished  the  two  compet- 
ing championship  teams  on  that  occa- 
sion. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  for  the  fine 
progress  made  by  his  State  in  the  field 
of  biracial  supervision  of  education. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  appreciate  his  remarks. 

North  Carolina  many  years  ago  estab- 
lished a  compulsory  school  system  for  all 
our  citizens  of  North  Carolina.  The  sys- 
tem was  not  established  only  for  the 
white  or  only  for  the  colored,  or  for  any 
particular  race,  but  for  all  our  citizens. 

When  the  State  took  over  the  school 
system  of  North  Carolina  many  years 
ago.  a  system  supported  by  the  sales  tax 
in  our  State,  the  State  took  over  the 
obligation  to  pay  the  salaries  of  all  the 
teachers  in  North  Carolina. 

The  colored  teachers  of  North  Carolina 
draw  exactly  the  same  salaries  as  the 
white  teachers,  in  eveiT  class.  Under  the 
system,  the  longer  one  teaches,  the 
higher  ones  certificate  goes  and  the  more 
money  one  gets.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
colored  teachers  stay  with  the  schools 
much  longer  than  do  the  whit^  teachers, 
and  on  the  average  the  colored  teachers 
make  more  money  than  the  white  teach- 
ers in  North  Carolina.  This  is  gratify- 
ing, and  shows  they  like  the  profession 
and  are  making  an  excellent  record. 

Mr.  President.  I  read  from  the  report 
of  tile  North  Carolina  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Civil  Rights: 

In  the  previous  reports  of  this  committee 
on  equal  protection  of  the  law  in  education, 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  schools. 
Part  I  dealt  with  investment  and  current 
expenditures  per  pupil,  teachers'  salaries, 
dropouts  and  absences,  libraries,  lunches,  and 
the  current  extent  of  Fegregatlon  and  deseg- 
regation. Part  II  showed  a  comparison  be- 
tween North  Carolina  and  other  Southern 
States  in  the  percentage  of  students  en- 
rolled in  schools  accredited  by  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools. 

This  report  will  deal  with  the  location  and 
extent  of  illiteracy  in  North  Carolina,  both 
of  whites  and  nonwhltes.  It  will  compare 
Illiteracy  In  North  Carolina  to  Illiteracy  in 
other  States  in  the  country. 

Inasmuch  as  education  In  North  Carolina 
has  for  more  than  60  years  been  almost  en- 
tirely a  public  responsibility,  this  examina- 
tion of  the  available  data  on  the  extent  and 
location  of  illiteracy  in  the  Stat*  will  provide 
at  least  one  guidepost  as  to  how  well  that 
public  responsibility  has.  been  discharged 
Whereas  our  first  two  reports  dealt  with  the 
schools,  this  one  might  be  said  to  deal  with 
the  products  of  the  schools,  but  that  would 
not  be  accurate  because  the  prevalence  of 
Illiteracy  would  not  be  the  product  of  such 
schools  as  were  provided  but  rather  the  result 
of  the  lack  of  educatioiaal  or  other  environ- 
mental opportunities. 


The  cause-and-eflfect  relationship  between 
low  income,  poor  housing,  and  low  current 
expenditure  for  schools  appears  obvious. 
But  tills  may  need  further  studv  and  docu- 
mentation. 

Furthermore,  It  would  be  of  value  to  the 
people  of  the  State  to  know  where  the  un- 
educated citizens  in  North  Carolina  are  lo- 
cated: that  Is  to  say.  in  what  areas  or  coun- 
ties their  proportion  Is  the  highest.  This  is  a 
concern  of  all  of  the  people  of  our  Stat^ 
since  it  has  to  do  with  the  full  development 
of  our  human  resources.  This  has  been  and 
still  Is  conceived  by  most  of  our  citizens  to 
be  a  responsibility  of  the  State  to  be  dis- 
charged through  the  public  school  system; 
but  there  arc  other  environmental  facV^rs 
which  determine  whether  a  citizen's  full  po- 
tential will  be  developed  or  not.  These  l.ave 
to  do  with  the  conditions  of  the  liome  in 
which  the  children  grcv  up,  the  employment 
opportunities  of  the  parents,  and  the  expec- 
tations which  the  community  holds  for  all  of 
its  children.  In  this  connection.  It  wculd 
be  revealing  to  compare  a  map  of  the  State 
showing  county  by  county  and  race  by  race: 
(a)  Perctntage  of  substandard  dwelling 
houses,  (b)  per  capita  income.  (C)  invest- 
ment in  school  property,  (d)  percentage  of 
pupils  attending  schools  accredited  by  the 
southern  association,  (ei  percentages  of 
eligible  citizens  who  are  registered  to  vote, 
and  (f)  the  number  of  grades  of  school 
completed. 

It  is  probable  that  all  of  these  maps  of 
North  Carolina  would  be  somewhat  similar 
In  appearance,  that  Is.  that  these  factors 
would  tend  to  coincide  or  be  very  similarly 
located.  However,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
complete  such  a  comparative  study:  further- 
more, the  1960  census  data  should  be  incor- 
porated into  such  a  study.  We  are  unani- 
mous In  the  opinion  that  such  a  study  should 
be  made  and  that  the  results  should  be 
widely  published  and  understood  by  all  of 
the  citizens  of  the  State 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  the  great  State 
of  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  ask  my  di.mncuished 
friend  from  North  Carolina  whether  this 
study  to  which  he  refers  is  under  prt  ;)- 
aration. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  study  is  under 
preparation.  It  is  a  continuing  study 
being  made  by  the  committee  set  up 
several  years  ago  with  respect  to  public 
relations.  This  has  been  going  on  for 
a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  study  ought  to  be  in- 
formative and  interesting,  not  only  to 
the  people  of  North  Carolina,  but  would 
also  be  most  interesting  and  informa- 
tive to  people  everywhere.  Does  not  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  agree'' 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  thmk  it  would  be. 
It  is  a  study  which  goes  into  all  factors 
that  pertain  to  people,  including  educa- 
tion, backg/oimd.  environment,  liou.-^mg. 
and  other  influences  that  affect  people 
We  are  de;^.ling  with  people. 

Mr.  HILL.  As  the  Senator  knows,  his 
great  State  of  North  Carolina  is  one  of 
the  most  advanced  States  in  the  entire 
United  States  in  support  of  its  public 
schools,  public  education,  and  its  very 
fine  private  schools. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  While  'some  other 
States  do  not  so  admit,  we  admit  what 
the  Senator  has  stated. 

Mr.  HILL.  Does  not  the  Senator  also 
admit  that  he  represents  a  Slate  which 
has  two  of  the  finest  universities  to  be 
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found  anywhere,  in  the  University  of 
North  Carohna,  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  Duke 
University,  at  Durham.  N.C.? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. In  addition,  we  have  Davidson 
College,  which  is  a  fine  Presbyterian  col- 
lege, at  Davidson,  N.C.  It  has  been  in 
existence  for  over  100  years,  and  it  is 
doing  magnificent  work. 

Then  there  is  Wake  Forest  College, 
which  was  recently  moved  from  Wake 
Forest,  N.C.  to  Winston-Salem.  at 
which  place  the  Reynolds  family  and  the 
Reynolds  Foundation  have  put  many 
inillijns  of  dollars  into  the  school  and 
are  makin-^^  a  very  fine  university  out 
of  it.  Wake  Forest  is  also  an  old  insti- 
tution. 

Mr.  HILL.  Wake  Forest  ha.^  been  in 
North  Carolina  a  lont;  time;  has  it  not? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  It  has  been  there  for 
over  100  years. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  l:as  always  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  being  a  fine  institution. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  It  is  one  of  the  best. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  it  is  a  Baptist 
school.  In  Elon,  there  is  Elon  College. 
which  has  about  1,400  students.  It  is 
doing  fine  work  there.  Incidentally,  3 
or  4  years  ago  a  night  school  was  started 
at  that  school,  and  its  schedule  was  so 
arranged  that  citizens  living  in  that  area 
could  drive  to  scliool  after  they  had 
finished  work  and  obtain  a  college  educa- 
tion. That  school  _is.- doing  fine  woik 
also. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  knows  that 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  has  tv.o  hne 
medical  schools. 

Mr.  JORDAN.     Two  of  the  best. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  which  handles  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  NIH  and  other  health 
programs,  looks  to  those  two  great 
schools  for  much  helpful  information. 
Witnesses  come  from  those  schools  to 
testify  at  our  hearings,  and  they  are  al- 
ways very  helpful. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  In  that  connection,  a 
very  fine  law.  tlie  Hill-Burton  Act,  of 
which  the  Senator  was  the  author,  has 
been  of  great  help  at  those  universities. 
A  number  of  fine  buildings  and  other 
facilities  used  in  connection  with  those 
universities  were  built  on  a  50-50  basis. 
50  percent  of  the  funds  coming  from  the 
so-called  Hill-Burton  money,  and  50 
percent  of  the  money  coming  from  other 
sources.  The  program  contributed 
greatly  to  the  growth  of  those  two  fine 
m.stitutions. 

Mr.  HILL.  No  State  in  the  Union  has 
taken  more  advantage  of  the  hospital 
construction  program  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  referred  than  has  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  They  have  really  taken 
full  advantage  of  every  opportunity  of- 
fered under  the  act.  As  the  Senator 
has  said,  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
were  required  to  raise  at  least  half  of 
the  funds  under  the  program  to  which 
he  referred.     Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JORDAN.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina has  gone  forward  and  has  taken  full 
advantage  in  every  way  of  the  provisions 
of  that  act.  They  have  built  up  tlieir 
medical  schools  and  hospitals  for  people 
throughout  the  State.  As  the  Senator 
well  knows,  a  young  doctor  gi'aduatmg 


from  a  school  of  medicine  now,  after 
he  has  finished  with  a  long  course,  in- 
cluding 4  years  of  academic  study,  4 
years  of  medicine,  and  perhaps  3  years 
of  internship  and  house  residency,  does 
not  want  to  practice  unless  he  fjeels  he 
has  the  tools  he  must  have  to  do  his 
best  work.  In  order  to  have  tho^e  tools 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  States  milst  also 
provide  hospitals? 

Air.  JORDAN.  Yes.  The  medital  stu- 
dent must  have  a  hospital  in  which  to 
work. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina has  gone  forward  in  buildini  hospi- 
tals under  the  provisions  of  wie  act. 
thereby  assuring  good  doctors  jor  the 
medical  care  and  attention  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  It  was  my  hottor  and 
privilege  to  be  a  member  of  the  Original 
medical  care  commission  which  1t\as  set 
up  immediately  after  the  Hill-JBurton 
bill  v.as  passed,  to  iiriplenient  tljie  pro- 
visions of  tlie  law.  I  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  comimission  by  the  then 
Governor  Cherry,  and  I  remaine(|l  on  the 
commission  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
was  able  to  see  personally  Ime  fine 
job  and  the  fine  attitude  of  the  pi^ople  of 
North  Carolina  in  making  monejf  avail- 
able in  their  own  communities  to  match 
the  funds  made  available  under  tlie  Hill- 
Burton  program,  I 

The  Senator  will  remember  tha ;  at  the 
beginning  only  one-third  of  the  money 
was  provided  under  the  Hill-Burtion  Act. 
Then  the  State  added  a  percentage  and 
the  local  community  had  to  raijise  the 
remainder  of  the  necessary  fund^. 

Later.  Federal  appropriations  became 
a  little  more  generous,  and  contributions 
under  the  Hill-Burton  Act  went  Up  to  50 
percent.  Today  there  is  hardly  a|  city  in 
North  Carolina  that  can  support;  a  hos- 
pital and  does  not  have  one  They  are 
being  built  all  the  time  and  arc  enlarg- 
ing the  ones  they  have.  North  Carolina 
has  made  great  strides  in  their  hospital- 
ization program,  largely  due  to  the  aid 
wliich  came  from  the  Hull-BurtOn  pro- 
gram, for  which  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama was  largely  responsible,  and  for 
which  I  always  like  to  take  notice  and 
give  to  the  Senator  full  credit. 

'  Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senatpr.  Not 
only  has  North  Carolina  taken  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  program  to  construct 
hospitals  for  its  people,  but  also  North 
Carolina  has  a  fine  State  public  health 
.service  which,  together  with  mainy  fine 
county,  city,  and  other  local  public 
health  services,  has  done  a  greats  deal  to 
safeguard  the  health  and  safety  of  North 
Carolinians  asainst  comjnunicable  and 
contapious  diseases. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  appreciate  that  re- 
mark. I  am  reminded  that  about  3  or  4 
years  ago  the  city  of  Greensboro,  in 
Guilford  County,  celebrated  their  50th 
anniversary  by  setting  up  a  public 
health  center  in  Guilford  Cotuity,  It 
was  one  of  the  first  public  health  centers 
set  up  under  the  then  functioning  city 
governments  or  county  governments  in 
the  Unitod  States.  Fifty  years  ago  there 
was  not  a  great  deal  of  public  service 
that  was  .sponsored  locally  by  communi- 
ties.   We  are  proud  of  that  development 


In  North  Carolina,  and  proud  that  we 
are  one  of  the  leaders  in  that  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  be- 
cause of  the  fine  work  that  the  State  has 
done  in  the  field  of  public  health,  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  are  no  longer 
subject  to  malaria,  typhoid,  smallpo.x, 
and  the  many  awful  diseases  prevalent 
50  years  ago? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  I  have  not  heard  of  a  case  of 
smallpox  in  North  Carolina  since  I  was 
a  boy,  which  was  considerably  over  50 
years  ago. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  di.'^tinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  suggested  the  wonderful 
work  that  is  being  done  through  the 
North  Carolina  State  Public  Health 
Service  in  the  elimination  of  the  dread 
disease  called  pellagra. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  think  it  has  been  al- 
most eliminated.  As  the  Senator  pointed 
out  a  while  ago.  malaria  used  to  be  a 
serious  problem  in  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina particularly,  where  the  area  was 
swampy  and  mosquitoes  were  prevalent. 
Not  only  has  our  public  health  service 
been  able  almost  completely  to  stamp 
out  that  disease,  but  we  have  eradicated 
the  mosquitoes  through  scientific  re- 
search and  the  help  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, State  agencies,  and  local  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  HILL.  In  eliminating  mosquitoes, 
the  danger  of  yellow  fever  is  also  elimi- 
nated.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  That  is  correct.  As 
far  as  I  know,  we  have  not  had  a  case 
of  yellow  fever  in  years  and  years  and 
years.  I  thank  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  that  while 
the  Senator  is  placing  in  the  Record  the 
true  facts  with  reference  to  the  develop- 
ment of  objectives  in  the  State  of  North 
CaroUna.  it  would  be  appropriate  to  re- 
mind Senators  that  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  shares  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  the  proud  honor  of  being 
the  oldest  State  university  in  the  Nation. 

People  in  some  parts  of  the  Nation  look 
upon  the  South  as  somewhat  backv.ard 
and  nonprogressive  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. The  Senator,  of  course,  knows 
that  those  two  State  universities  are  the 
two  oldest  in  the  Nation.  I  can  never 
recall  which  is  first  and  which  is  second, 
but  they  are  first  and  second.  I  think 
the  Record  should  affirmatively  show 
that  it  is  a  fact  of  which  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  proud.  I 
have  never  found  a  North  Carolinian 
that  was  not  proud  of  the  great  record 
made  by  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  the  same  can  be  said  about 
the  great  University  of  Georgia.  All 
Georgians  are  proud  of  their  State  uni- 
versity. I  think,  even  with  proper  mod- 
esty, which  we  of  the  South  try  to  main- 
tain, we  may  proudly  place  in  the  Record 
the  fact  that  these  two  schools  are  the 
oldest  of  the  State  universities  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
Nation. 
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Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
and  well  spoken  of  the  great 
of  North  Carolina  as  well  as 
of  the  great  University  of  Georgia.  I 
wonder  whether  I  might  mention  also  the 
fact  that  the  great  State  of  Florida  has 
in  very  recent  years  established  two  of 
the  finest  medical  schools  in  the  Nation, 
the  medical  .school  at  the  University  of 
Miami,  at  Miami,  and  the  medical  school 
at  the  State  University,  jrt  Gainesville. 
Fla.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  two 
medical  schools  should  in  such  a  short 
period  of  time  reach  such  a  stage  of 
prominence  in  the  teaching  of  medicine. 

Mr,  JORDAN.    I  thar.k  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  thank,  first,  the 
dean  of  all  medical  legislators  m  Con- 
gress, the  distmgu'shed  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama,  for  his  kind  words.  It 
is  true  that  we  have  two  new  medical 
schools  in  Florida,  one  at  the  L^niversity 
of  Florida  at  Gviinesville.  and  the  other, 
the  older  one  of  the  two.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami,  in  Miami.  In  connec- 
tion with  their  establishment  and  their 
functioning  I  wish  to  join  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  in  expressing  our 
great  appreciation  in  Florida  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  the  work  he 
has  done  in  tliis  field  and  for  the  help  we 
have  had  under  the  very  generous  pro- 
visions of  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  The  far- 
sighted  and  foresighted  activities  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  have  had  a  dis- 
tinct place  in  making  possible  the  recent 
development  of  the  two  medical  schools 
of  which  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
spoken  so  generously. 

Mr  JORDAN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  his  very  kind  and  generous 
words.  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of 
them. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I.  too.  appreciate  the 
Senator's  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  HILL.  As  we  speak  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  as  being  one 
of  our  finest  institutions,  I  cannot  for- 
get Duke  University,  which  is  also  one 
of  the  finest  institutions  in  the  country. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  certainly  cannot  for- 
get it.  I  could  hardly  forget  it,  because 
I  have  a  brother  who  is  vice  president  of 
that  fine  institution,  and  I  am  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  must  indeed 
be  proud  of  tliat  university. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  certainly  am  I 
would  point  out.  too.  that  the  Bowman- 
Gray  School  of  Medicine,  a  part  of  Wake 
Forest  University,  at  Winston-Salem, 
has  an  outstanding  record  in  medicine 
also,  partly  because  of  the  help  the  Hill- 
Burton  rtct  has  extended  to  it. 

Mr.  HILL.  They  have  made  great 
progress  indeed 

Mr.  JORDAN.  They  have  made  great 
progress.  It  had  one  of  the  first  cobalt 
machines  in  the  country.  The  Baptists, 
being  great  money  raisers,  have  come 
forward  with  a  good  deal  of  money.  It 
seems  to  me  remarkable  that  the  im- 
mense fortunes  amassed  by  the  two  great 
tobacco  empires,  Duke  and  Reynolds, 
have  gone  m  large  part  to  the  support 


of  education  and  medicine,  and  for  the 
building  of  churches  What  these  people 
have  made  they  have  in  large  part  put 
back  again  for  the  benefit  of  the  finest 
causes  I  can  think  of 

Mr  HILL.  One  of  the  most  brilliant 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  our  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations,  for  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriations, 
when  we  were  considering  appropriations 
for  medical  research,  was  Dr.  Philip  Han- 
dler, of  Duke  University,  who  occupies 
the  Duke  chair  at  the  medical  school 
there.  He  made  a  most  brilliant  pres- 
entation, and  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  his  presentation  before  our 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  this  in- 
formation would  provide  our  people  with 
a  better  understanding  as  to  the  dif- 
ference between  white  and  nonwhite  and 
between  urban  and  rural  people  in  our 
State  as  to  their  opportunities,  income, 
and  educational  development,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  provision  previously 
made  for  public  schools  in  the  State  has 
not  been  uniform  in  its  application  or 
the  results  achieved.  When  these  dis- 
parities are  better  known  and  under- 
stood, policies  which  have  contributed  to 
the.se  di-jparities  in  the  educational  and 
income  opportunities  for  our  people  will 
be  less  justified,  and  we  can  more  intel- 
ligently set  about  eliminating  the  de- 
ficiencies in  our  State  system  of  educa- 
tion. 

SOVRCES   or  DATA   ON   ILLITER.^CY 

For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  the 
committee  has  relied  upon  the  following 
data: 

I^rst,  rejection,  for  militarv  service 
194D-44,  1958.  1959.  and  1960,  .second 
U.S.  census  reports:  third,  a  special  sur- 
vey made  by  the  comjiii.ssioner  of  motor 
vehicles  of  North  Carolina:  and.  fourth, 
data  from  certain  TV  stations  in  North 
Carolina  engaged  in  a  program  of  teach- 
ing people  to  read  and  write. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  I  may 
say  that  North  Carolina  was  one  of  the 
first  States  I  know  about  to  establish  a 
television  program  to  teach  people  to 
read  and  write.  In  North  Carolina — as 
in  any  State — there  are  few  person.';  who 
cannot  read  and  write.  By  means  of  the 
television  program,  instruction  in  read- 
ing and  writing  is  otTered  to  all  who  are 
interested.  The  program  has  proved  to 
be  a  very  helpful  one.  and  is  being  used. 
I  believe  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
in  any  State  there  are  a  certain  number 
of  illiterate  people — persons  who,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  never  learned  to 
read  and  write.  Perhaps  they  did  not 
have  an  adequate  opportunity  to  learn. 
Now  that  opportunity  Is  being  made 
available  to  them  by  means  of  television 
instruction. 

MILITARY    REJECTIONS.     1940—44 

A  vast  amount  of  significant  data 
about  the  mental  and  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  American  population  is 
contained  in  the  record  of  registration 
and  rejection  of  the  male 
particularly  the  young  men. 
period  1940  through  1944. 
formation  has  since  been 
great  detail  by  a  special 
established   in   1950   by 


hower  while  he  was  president  of  Colum- 
bia University.  This  research  pro.iect 
entitled  "Conservation  of  Human  Re- 
sources." was  established  withm  the 
Graduate  School  of  Busmes.s  of  Colum- 
bia University  and  has  been  'sponsored 
by  a  large  number  of  American  business 
corporations.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense made  available  to  this  pro-ect  the 
records  of  our  country's  milr.ary  man- 
power experience  during  World  War  II 
One  of  the  first  reports  was  entitled 
"The  Uneducated."  published  bv  Colum- 
bia University  Press  in  1953. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  pub- 
lisher and  the  director  of  this  research 
project,  the  relevant  infoi-mation  relat- 
ing to  North  Carolina  and  the  Southeast 
is  included  m  this  report. 

More  than  22  million  persons  in  the 
ace  eroup  18  through  37  were  re.cistered 
m  the  whole  country,  and  of  these.  5.2 
miUion  were  rejected  for  military  serv- 
ice and  classified  4-F.  The  four  major 
causes  for  rejection,  and  the  distribution 
Of  those  rejected  for  these  causes  are 
shown  in  a  table,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Recohd 
at  this  p>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Recohd. 
as  follows : 


Selective  service  registrants,  18  to  37, 
fled  IV-F,  August  1945 

classi- 

Keason  for  rejection 

Total 

Wliiie 

Ni'pr.i 

Mental  deficiency 

Mental  dlsea.<« 

Physical  defects 

Administrative     (moral, 
etc.) 

716.000 

»70.000 

3,  475,  000 

87.000 

391.000 

S-W.  000 

2,933,000 

71.000 

32.^,0110 

^42.  IIOO 

16,000 

Total. 

5,248,000 

4.250,000 

998,000 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  this  re- 
port will  concern  itself  only  with  the 
first  category:  Those  rejected  for  mental 
deficiency.  For  this  purpose  a  mentally 
deficient  person  was  one  who  was  so  edu- 
cationally deprived  as  to  be  considered 
unsuitable  for  military  service. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  tins  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  which  shows  the  total 
number  of  men  rejected  on  this  basis,  by 
region  and  by  race. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Hol- 
land in  the  chain.  Without  objection 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  table  is  as  follows: 

Rejections   for   mental   deficiency    by   region 
arid  -ace 


Ropion 

Total 

White 

Negro 

New  England   .. 

20,765 
71,416 
43.'..  639 
89. 881 
70,460 
13,089 
15.150 

je.8a3 

49,  7C« 
167,  599 
70.  661 
57,  274 
12,530 
13,  725 

96' 

Middle  Atlantic 

21   70>* 

Southeast 

2(V8  1)441 

Sou  til  west 

19  22(1 

Central 

13  IM6 

.Von  hw  est 

.VjH 

Far  West 

1.  425 

Total,  rnitcilSufcs.... 

716,400 

391,300 

325.100 

population, 
during  the 
This  in- 
studied  in 
research  pro.iect 
General   Eiscn- 


Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  more 
revealing  than  the  absolute  number  of 
persons  rejected  are  the  rates  per 
thousand  examined,  lis  shown  by  another 
table,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rejection  rates  per  thousand  registrants,  hy 
region  and  race 


KrL'ioa 


ToUil,  United  StaU-S- 

N'ew  Enplari'l 

MMdIe  Atlantic 

t^oiuheast 

Southwest 

Central 

N'ortliwest-- 

Far  West 


Total 

^\■huc 

!               40 

2-) 

17 

10 

i:) 

11 

<<7 

52 

liO 

54 

14 

12 

11 

13 

10 

1 

y 

-Nl'^TO 


1" 


l.j 

67 

2tl2 

107 
lit 

40 
M 


Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr,  President,  several 
striking  facts  are  revealed  by  this  table. 
First,  the  rate  of  rejection  in  the  South- 
east is  almost  10  times  as  large  as  that 
in  the  Far  West.  All  of  the  regions  of 
the  country  except  two  have  a  total  re- 
jection rate  between  10  and  17  per  1,000 
examined;  the  Southeast  and  the  South- 
west have  rates  of  97  and  60,  respec- 
tively. Although  the  range  is  less  for 
the  white  population,  it  is  still  stnkuig. 
The  Far  West  has  a  rejection  of  9  while 
the  Southeast  and  the  Southwest  each 
have  a  rate  of  more  than  50.  The  Negro 
rate  is  so  much  larger  in  every  region 
that  it  might  appear  to  be  a  different 
population;  the  overall  Negro  rate  is  just 
over  SIX  times  the  white  rate.  However, 
there  is /evidence  within  the  Negro  dis- 
tribution to  suggest  that  the  population 
is  basically  parallel. 

One  finds,  for  instance,  that  the  rate 
of  rejection  for  Negroes  m  the  North- 
west and  the  Far  West  is  actually  below 
the  white  rate  in  the  Southeast  and  tjie 
Southwest.  Even  in  the  other  three  re- 
gions— New  En-rland,  Middle  Atlantic, 
and  Central,  the  Negro  rate  is  only 
slightly  above  the  v.-hite  rate  in  the 
South.  The  sixfold  difference  in  total 
rates  between  Negroes  and  whites  re- 
sults from  the  exceptionally  hi^^^h  rejec- 
tion rate  for  Negroes  in  the  Soutlieast 
and  the  lower  but  still  high  rate  in  the 
Soutliwcst.  The  mo.^t  extreme  regional 
and  racial  differences  are  between  tl:e 
rejection  rate  for  whites  in  the  Far 
West  of  9  per  1.000,  or  le^s  than  1  pcr- 
•^nt.  and  the  rate  of  202  per  1,000,  or 
more  than  20  percent,  for  Ncroes  in  the 
Southeast.  Unless  there  were  evidcncr^ 
that  there  are  gross  differences  in  mental 
capacity  among  variou.3  racial  and  ctlinic 
groups,  here  is  an  overwhelming  demon- 
stration tliat  the  results  of  tlie  screen- 
ing examination  reflected  primarily 
differences  m  the  educational  and  en- 
vironmental opportunities  in  different 
regions.— Ginzberg  and  Bray.  "The  Un- 
educated." Columbia  University  Press, 
1953,  pa'e  44. 

Th.e  followi:ig  dot  ailed  mars  present 
the  rat-e  of  rejection  for  mental  defi- 
ciency for  white  registrants  in  each  of 
the  more  than  3,000  count ios  throughout 
the  United  States  and.  in  the  second 
map.  the  Negro  rejection  rates  by  coun- 
ties. Latin  Americans  and  Indians  v.ere 
for  the  purpose  of  these  maps  counted 
among  the  white  population. 

An  analysis  of  the  number  of  white 
registrants  rejected  for  mental  defi- 
ciency  and   the   rate    per    tliousand   is 


shown  by  States  and  the  comparative 
position  of  North  CaroUna  is  shown  in  a 
table  which  I  ask  unanimous  coru-ent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  tlie  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mrs. 
Netjberger  in  tiie  chair  i .  Is  th^re  ob- 
jection? 

There  bein.g  no  objection,  tht  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  JIecord, 
as  follows: 


Florl.Ia 

Mississippi 

'  ieorci;! 

.-^oiitti  Carolina 

.\l;it>ama 

I.oui.^iana 

.\tkan->ias 

\  irainia 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 


N'umlter 


4,800 
4,  700 
12,700 
K.3(KI 
13,900 
14,  100 
14,300 
20,  KM) 
2fi,  7(K( 

23.  *»• 

24,  m) 


Mr.  JORDAN.  Madam  PresMent,  a 
similar  breakdown  of  the  nonwhiite  reg- 
istrants by  States  shows  the  following 
comparative  position  of  North  Cirolina 


Kentucky. 
Tennes.see. 
Florida. 


\lrginia 

.Mississippi 

(ioorpia 

North  Carolina. 
Arkansas 


.\laliaina 

I,<>ui-ia!ia 

South  Carolina. 


XuinbL-r 


2.  .SOO 

9.8(K) 

16,4011 

20,300 

33,400 

30.  .TOO 

36,  KHi 
15.900 
31,500 
37.ftO(i 
34,  100 


The     foregoing     rejection     ra 


mental  deficiency  were,  in  general,  the 
result  of  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  education  available  in  the  1920's 
and  catly  lL<30's.  It  is  obvious  tjiat  the 
Southea-st  produced  the  largest  tiumber 
of  rejections.  In  the  Southeast  Jn  1930. 
among  children  between  the  ag^?  of  10 
and  14.  6  white  children  and  IS  Negro 
children  out  of  every  100  children  in  this 
age  group  were  no  longer  in  I  school. 
This  was  the  highest  such  rate  [for  the 
whole  country  and  it  showed  u^ 
high  rate  of  rejections  for  (Military 
service  in  the  1940's. 

ETTHEAU    OP    CE>JSUS    RECORDS    OF   rLLl|tER\CY 

First.  Early  defmition  of  "illi 
Prior  to  the  census  of  1940,  the 
of  the  Census  sought  informatiori  about 
the  number  of  illiterates  in  the  opula 
tion  by  defining  the  term  as  "iiersons 
unable  to  read  and  write  in  aiy  lan- 
guage." This  gave  rise  to  manji 
lems,  however.    It  wa.s  easy  to 


prob- 

dentify 
person  who  was  completely  ui  ible  to 
read  or  write;  however,  it  waf  much 
more  diiTicult  to  distinguish  thf^se  who 
had  only  a  limited  ability  to  rotid  and 
write.  For  example,  those  whf  could 
recognize  words  like  "danger,"  j 'exist," 
or  "men."  or  "women,"  could  not  neces- 
sarily be  said  to  know  how  tcj  read. 
Likewi.se.  the  ability  to  write  on^'s  own 
name  and  address  and  perhapa]  a  few 
other  phrases  is  not  necessarily  thje  .same 
as  bMni  able  to  write. 

Tlierefore.  in  the  census  of  1940,  the 
question  about  literacy  was  replajced  by 
a  question  r^^lating  to  the  niuufcer  of 


Rate  per 
thousand 


■2\ 

a* 

41 
43 
47 

'm 
.59 
r,9 
r.2 

lA 

1.4 


R.itc  per 
Ihous^uid 


73 
VJI) 
148 
17S 
205 
20H 
2f>9 
212 
214 
247 
277 


-es    for 


?racy." 
:  Jure a u 


years  of  schooling  that  the  individual 
had  completed. 

Nevertheless,  the  early  census  records 
do  give  a  perspective  on  the  current 
problem  of  illiteracy. 

In  1870,  the  U.S.  census  showed  5.7 
million  persons  to  be  ilhterate.  This 
was  20  percent  of  the  total  population. 
Comparable  data  for  1950  shows  3.6  mil- 
lion illiterates,  or  3.2  percent. 

In  the  1870  census,  native-born  Amer- 
icans accounted  for  4.9  out  of  the  5  7 
million  illiterates.  The  rate  of  illiteracy 
among  the  foreign  born  was  less  than 
that  among  the  native  born. 

Approximately  50  percent  of  all  the 
illiterates  in  the  country  were  Negro — 
2.8  million — and  the  rate  of  illiteracy 
among  the  Negroes  in  1870  was  80  per- 
cent. 

This  is  not  surprising  since  in  Nortli 
Carolina,  as  in  most  of  the  other  States 
in  the  South  prior  to  that  time,  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  education  of  even 
free  persons  of  color,  and  it  was  for- 
bidden to  teach  slaves  to  read  and  write 
or  to  give  or  sell  them  books  or  pam- 
phlets. Laws  of  North  Carolina  1830-31, 
chapter  VI,  page  11 :  sec  also  North  Caro- 
lina Revised  Statutes,,1837.  chapter  111. 

The  rate  of  illiteracy  among  northern 
whites — native  and  foreign  born  com- 
bined— was  8  percent  in  1870:  the  rate  of 
illiteracy  among  the  southern  whites 
was  approximately  24  percent,  or  three 
times  as  great.  Thus,  the  high  incidence 
of  illiteracy  in  the  South  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  Negro  population,  but  was 
shared  by  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  white  population  as  well. 

"ILLITERACY"    IN    NORTH    C.NROLINA     HISTORY 

In  North  Carolina,  this  widespread 
illiteracy  among  whites,  as  well  as  among 
Negroes,  has  a  long  but  not  always  uni- 
form history  directly  related  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  people  of  the  State  toward 
education.  The  following  excerpts  arc 
from  Lcflcr  and  Newsome,  "North  Caro- 
lina— The  History  of  a  Southern  State": 

During  the  first  third  of  the  19th  century 
North  Carolina  was  so  undeveloped,  back- 
ward, and  indifferent  to  its  conditions  tliat 
it  was  often  called  "the  second  Nazareth," 
the  "Ireland  of  America."  and  the  "Rip  Van 
Winkle"  State, 

Intelligent  citizens  and  visitors  were 
shocked  at  the  colossal  ignorance  and  l;i- 
tellectual  degradation  of  the  people  of  North 
CaroUna.  In  1840  one-third  of  the  adult 
whites  were  illiterate.  If  the  Negroes  and 
whites  under  20  years  of  age  are  Included, 
more  than  half  of  the  population  was  lllitcr- 
atr.  But  the  great  mass  of  children  grew 
up  In  Ignorance,  with  no  opportunity  to 
acquire  any  education.  The  university,  with 
less  than  100  students,  like  the  private  acade- 
mies and  other  schools,  served  only  the  small 
class  with  sufficient  wealth  and  interest  to 
p.iy  for  its  own  children's  education.  In 
1826  Governor  Burton  reported  that  many 
well-htformed  observers  believed  It  more 
difficult  to  obtain  a  primary  education  In 
North  CaroUna  tlian  It  had  been  50  years 
before. 

Poverty,  sparse  population,  sectionalism, 
rurality,  and  the  large  number  of  Negro 
slaves  were  In  part  responsible  for  educa- 
tional backwardness,  but  more  Important 
were  the  attitudes  and  beliefs  of  the  people. 
Thr;  prevailing  philosophy  was  that  educa- 
tion was  a  private,  not  a  public,  matter  and 
w.-is  therefore  the  responsibility   of  Individ- 
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uals,  not  the  State.  The  leader?,  the  masses, 
and  the  general  assembly  were  notoriously 
Indifferent,  and  there  was  general  con- 
tentment with  ignorance  and  medicxirity. 
The  dominant  aristocracy  of  wea'.ih  regarded 
education  as  a  privilege  for  the  favored  few 
who  could  afTord  It:  education  was  for  gen- 
tlemen and  the  professions  only.  Its  exten- 
sion to  the  common  people  would  be  costly 
and  even  dangerous.  Joseph  Caldwell,  presi- 
dent of  the  university,  referring  to  the  educa- 
tional Inertia  of  North  Carolina,  said:  "Our 
habits  of  legislation  have  been  long  estab- 
lished. ♦  *  •  To  provide  fur  the  education 
of  the  people  has  unhappily  never  entered 
as  a  consistent  part  of  these  habits."  He 
said  that  people  were  "sometimes  seen  glo- 
rying In  Ignorance  as  their  privilege  and 
boast"  and  thit  there  was  a  tendency  for 
"Ignorance   to  perpetuate   itself.   •    •    •" 

The  greatest  social  and  educational 
achievement  In  antebellum  North  Carolina 
was  the  adoption  In  1839  of  a  State-wide 
publicly  supported  system  of  free  common 
schools  for  all  white  children.  Each  year 
after  1840,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  State,  a  large  portion  of  the  white 
children  went  to  school  to  learn  such  basic 
things  as  reeiding,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
The  school  system  was  r  disappointment  In 
the  1840's.  but.  as  first  State  superintendent 
of  common  schools  from  1853  to  1965 
Calvin  H.  WUey  revolutionized  the  system 
and  made  It  a  credit  to  North  Carolina.  *  •  • 
There  was  much  popular  indifference  to  pub- 
lic education,  but  Wiley  allayed  opposition. 
Improved  the  system,  and  Inspired  public 
confidence.  His  s-tatement  that  "North 
Carolina  has  tlie  start  of  all  her  southern 
sisters  In  educational  matters"  was  no  exag- 
geration, and  the  reduction  In  the  percentage 
of  Illiterate  voters  from  30  percent  in 
1840  to  23  percent  in  1860  was  one  indica- 
tion of  the  State's  progress  In  education. 
But  many  of  the  people  were  still  indifferent: 
most  school  buildings  were  poor  and  In- 
adequately furnished;  the  teachers  were 
mostly  men  unfit  for  the  work:  salaries  of 
teachers  averaged  about  $25  per  month: 
the  school  term  was  less  than  4  months: 
textbooks  and  equipment  were  scarce  and 
Inadequate;  the  curriculum  Included  only 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and 
geography:  and  the  pupils  of  all  ages  studied 
and  recited  aloud  In  the  same  room.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  schools  were  one-teacher 
schools.  Since  the  chief  support  of  the  sys- 
tem was  the  proceeds  of  the  literary  fund, 
in  the  nature  of  an  endowment  fund,  most 
of  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  average  North  Carolinian 
before  1860  was  not  habituated  to  the  pny- 
ment  of  taxes  for  public  education.   •    •    • 

Despite  the  fact  that  North  Carolina  had 
about  3,500  public  and  private  schools.  Illit- 
eracy was  widespread.  In  the  South  only 
Virginia,  with  a  much  larger  population,  had 
more  illiterates.  In  1860  there  were  nearly 
70,000  white  illiterates  over  20  years  of  age 
In  a  total  white  population  of  629,942.  Vir- 
tually all  Negroes,  who  comprised  27  percent 
of  the  total  population,  and  many  whites 
under  20  years  of  age  were  also  illiterate. 
Still  the  illiteracy  rate  had  shown  a  marked 
decrease  since  1843. 

During  their  brief  tenure  of  power  from 
1865  to  1868,  the  Conservatives  abolished  the 
office  of  state  superintendent  of  common 
schools,  refused  to  make  State  appropriations 
for  schools,  and  threw  the  responsibility  for 
public  education  upon  localities.  Towns  and 
counties  were  emix)wered  to  levy  taxes  for 
schools,  but  this  failed  to  solve  the  problem, 
since  few  of  the  local  governments  took 
favorable  action.  The  lack  of  State  aid  and 
the  prevalence  of  pjverty.  educational  apathy 
and  Indifference,  and  popular  aversion  to 
taxation  forestalled  any  appreciable  achieve- 
ment in  public  education. 


The  State  government  under  radical  Re- 
publican control  from  1868  to  1870  mani- 
fested a  striking  Interest  in  public  education. 
Devoting  an  entire  article  to  education,  the 
constitution  of  1868  provided  for  an  elective 
superintendent  of  public  Instruction  and  re- 
quired the  general  assembly  at  Its  first  ses- 
sion to  provide,  by  taxation  dnd  otherwise, 
a  general  and  uniform  system  of  free  public 
schools  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  21.  •  •  •  But  the  effective  school  sys- 
tem envisioned  by  the  authors  of  the  1869 
law  was  only  partially  established.  •  •  • 
Meager  records  Indicate  that  In  1870  there 
were  1.398  schools  operating  In  74  counties 
at  a  cost  of  $43,000  and  with  an  enrollment 
of  49,999,  nearly  half  of  whom  were  Negroes, 
though  in  sep^irate  schools  from  the  whites. 
Tlie  total  enrollment  was  only  one-fifth 
to  one-seventh  of  the  children  of  school 
age.  •    •    • 

Illiteracy  aqlually  increased  in  the  1870's. 
In  1880  in  a  total  population  of  1.399,750. 
there  were  463,975  pers6ns  over  10  years  of 
age.  more  than  two-fifths  of  whom  were 
whites,  who  could  not  write.  In  the  1880's 
there  was  some  reduction  of  Illiteracy,  chiefly 
among  the  negroes.  Prior  to  1900  the  State 
failed  di.smally  to  live  up  to  the  educational 
provisions  of  the  constitution  and  the  law. 
In  that  year  Its  public  school  system  was 
actually  and  relatively  worse  than  it  had 
been  in  1860.  It  was  perhaps  the  poorest  In 
the  United  States.  Yet  only  19.5  percent  of 
the  whites  and  47.6  percent  of  the  Negroes 
were  Ullterate — a  marked  decrease  since 
1880.    •    •    • 

The  standard  explanations  for  educational 
backwardness  were  two:  the  Negro  with  the 
danger  of  mixed  schools,  and  poverty  re- 
sulting from  the  war.  In  reality  there  was 
no  danger  of  mixed  schools  either  from  local 
demand  or  outside  compulsion.  Poverty  was 
a  valid  explanation  for  only  a  portion  of  the 
backwardness  and  relative  decline.  Eco- 
nomic recovery  from  the  war  was  achieved 
long  before  1900;  the  State  repudiated  most 
of  its  debt;  the  valuations  of  taxable  prop- 
erty were  Increasing:  and  the  tax  rate  was 
decreasing.  The  per  capita  school  tax  In 
North  Carolina  in  1890  was  44  cents  a  year 
In  comparison  with  the  national  average  of 
$2.11.  •  •  •  The  real  explanations  for  the 
State's  loss  of  educational  rank,  even  in  the 
South,  were  a  colossal  general  indifference  to 
public  education  and  a  sterile,  reactionary 
political  leadership  (Lefler  and  Newsome. 
"North  Carolin.a — The  Historj-  of  a  Southern 
State."  pp.  304,  381-382.  499.  500.  503). 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  Charles  B. 
Aycock  was  elected  Governor  on  u  cam- 
paign to  wane  a  statewide  "war  ujxin 
illiteracy" — Connor  and  Poe,  'Tlie  Life 
and  Speeches  of  Charles  Brantley 
Aycock."  Garden  City.  1912.  page  117. 

Negro  children  along  with  white 
children  were  beneficiaries  of  this  fight 
for  pubhc  schools.  When  a  movement 
to  restrict  the  Ne^iro's  opportunity  for 
schooling  by  limiting  Negro  schools  to 
Negro  taxes  started  as  he  went  into  of- 
fice. Governor  Aycock  told  members  of 
the  general  assembly  that  "he  would  re- 
gard enactment  of  such  legislation  as  a 
violation  of  his  pledge  to  the  people  and 
of  the  plighted  faith  of  his  party,  and  if 
it  were  enacted  he  would  resign  his  office 
and  retire  to  private  life — in  the  same 
place,  pages  133-134.  See  also  the  fol- 
lowing cases  where  the  North  Carolina 
Supreme  Court  held  void  local  laws  di- 
recting taxes  raised  from  whites  to  be 
used  for  white  children  exclusively  and 
taxes  from  the  colored  race  to  be  used 
for  such  race  exclusively:   Markham  v. 


Manning  96  N  C.  132  ^  Pi..tt  v.  Cornrs. 
'94  N.C.  709'.  Rioosbet'  v  D:. -',  cv;  .9i 
NC  800'. 

When  a  .sr::;Iar  movement  gathered 
strength  toward  the  end  of  his  term  o! 
office  he  threw  his  weight  agamst  it  in 
a  form.al  message  to  the  general  as- 
sembly winch  .nruck  it  down  so  decisively 
that  It  never  aea-:i  became  a  venous 
issue : 

It  appears  that  both  parties  represented 
In  your  honorable  b(Xly  are  pledged  to  at 
least  a  4-month  school  In  everv  school  dis- 
trict In  the  State  and  this,  of  course,  in- 
cludes the  Negro  distrlcte.  •  •  •  It  must  !>■ 
manifest  that  such  a  provision  as  this  [seg- 
regating -.axes]  is  an  inj'iitice  to  the  Negro 
and  Injurious  to  us.  No  reasoi:  can  be  given 
for  dividing  the  school  fund  according  to 
the  proportion  paid  by  each  race  whit  h  wou'.d 
not  equally  apply  to  a  division  of  the  taxe.s 
paid  by  each  race  on  eve.-v  ciher  sub- 
ject.   •    •    • 

The  amendment  proposed  l.s  unjust,  un- 
wise, and  would  wrong  both  racef.  •  •  • 
This  would  be  a  leadership  that  would  bring 
us  no  honor  aiid  much  shame.  •  •  •  Let  us 
be  done  with  this  question,  for  while  we 
disctiss  It  the  white  children  of  the  State 
are  growing  up  in  ignorance  (ibid.,  pp.  134- 
136). 

Governor  Aycock's  fight  for  Negro 
.^clioohng  is  illustrated  m  the  following 
utterances  while  he  was  m  office: 

I  would  not  have  the  wYute  pei  p:c-  '  rget 
their  duty  to  the  Negro,  •  •  •  We  n.us-t  iiot, 
only  educate  ourselve.s  but  see  to  U  that  the 
Negro  has  an  opportunity  for  education. 
*  •  •  Universal  education  means  educating 
white  and  black  alike.  •  •  •  If  I  had  the 
power  and  the  wealth  to  put  a  public  scho..]- 
house  In  every  district  in  North  Caro- 
lina, I  would  enter  into  a  guarantee  that  no 
child,  white  or  black.  In  10  years  from  now 
should  reach  the  age  of  12  without  being 
able  to  read  and  wTite.  •  *  •  As  a  white 
man  I  am  afraid  of  but  one  thing  for  my 
race  and  is  that  we  shall  become  afraid  to 
give  the  Negro  a  fair  chance.  •  •  •  T!ie 
white  man  In  the  South  can  never  attain 
to  his  fullest  growth  until  he  does  tibsolute 
Justice    to   the    Negro    race. 

The  Aycjck  party  also  sponsored  the 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution  to 
deny  voter  registration  to  persons  unable 
to  read  and  write  any  section  of  the  con- 
stitution. This  disfranchised  a  very 
large  part  of  the  Negro  voters.  There 
were  so  many  white  illiterates  that  liie 
amendment  may  have  been  defeated  if 
the  sponsors  had  not  added  a  so-called 
"grandfather  clause"  that  no  person  who 
was  entitled  to  vote  on  or  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1867.  or  his  lineal  descendants. 
should  be  denied  re::istration  by  reason 
of  his  inability  to  read  and  write,  pro- 
vided he  registered  before  December  1, 
1908.  Since  no  Net,Toes  could  qualify 
under  the  "grandfather  clause,"  this  lit- 
eracy test  disqualified  illiterate  Neprocs 
but  not  illiterate  whites.  This  'grand- 
father clause"  was  omitted  from  GS 
163-28  as  amended  by  the  1957  ucr.erai 
assembly. 

Aycock  ■■iiied--ed  h;s  adni:ni.-tration  to 
the  development  of  public  schools  for 
whites  and  Negroes,  so  tliat  iffter  tlie 
registration  of  1908  no  wliite  man  need 
be  disfrancliised  bccau.''e  of  illiteracy" — 
Lefler  and  Newsome,  'North  Carolina: 
Tlie  History  of  a  Southern  Stale,"  pace 
524. 
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This  problem  of  while  ilhteracy  was 
very  real  throughout  the  South. 

Of  the  231  counties  in  the  United  States 
in  which  20  percent  or  more  of  the  whites 
of  voting  age  were  illiterate.  204  were  in  the 
South  •  *  •  The  proportion  of  native- 
whit€  illiterates  in  the  South  was  approxi- 
mately 12  percent,  as  compared  witli  1.6  per- 
cent m  the  North  Atlantic  States  and  4  6 
percent  in  the  United  States.  North  Caro- 
lina led  with  19  5  percent.  Louisiana  followed 
With  17,3.  then  Alabama  with  14.8,  and  Ten- 
nessee with  14.2  {Woodward.  "Origins  oi  the 
New  South,"  pp.  331-332,  and  400  i 

Fr.NCTION.AL     ILLITF.R.\CY 

In  the  1940  census  the  Bureau  fidopred 
a  new  lest  of  literacy:  instead  of  asking 
each  person  if  he  could  read  and  write, 
he  was  asked  how  man\'  trades  in  school 
he  had  completed.  If  a  person  had  not 
completed  the  fourth  i.;rade.  he"  was 
deemed  to  be  functionally  illiterate,  that 
is.  his  education  is  so  limited  that  he 
must  be  considered  uneducated. 

In  1890.  m  the  Southeast.  3  out  of 
every  10  white  children  were  out  of 
school  before  reaching  the  age  of  10. 
More  than  half  of  tlie  Neuro  children 
were  out  of  scliool  before  they 
reached  10. 

When  the  .southeast  region  is  broken 
down  into  Slates,  the  figures  for  1890 
show  that  in  Louisiana,  nearly  half  of 
the  white  children  were  out  of  school  by 
atie  IC  South  Carolina,  Alabama.  North 
Carolina,  and  Georgia  had  more  than  a 
third  of  the  white  children  out  of  school 
by  age  10.  Florida.  Missis5Jippi,  and  Ken- 
tucky showed  the  best  lecord  of  school 
attendance  for  white  ch.ildien  for  the 
whole  remon. 

As  for  NeLiro  children,  Loui-rTiia  was 
again  the  low  State  with  m.ore  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  children  out  of  school  by 
aue  10.  and  again  Alabama,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina  had 
a  good  bit  more  than  half  of  the  Negio 
children  out  of  school  by  age  10  . 

By  1940,  Mississippi  had  become  the 
low  State  in  Negro  children  in  school. 
whereas  North  Carolina  had  become  the 
high  State  for  the  region,  with  928  out 
of  1,000  in  the  age  aroup  in  school.  The 
average  for  the  Southeast  as  indicaied 
in  the  table  was  887  per  thousand. 

In  1960-61  North  Carolina  has  an  esti- 
mated 1.120.000  pupils  in  public  schools. 
This    is   87.6    percent    of    the    estimated 
population  5  to  17  vears  of  aae  on  Ju'.v  1 
1960, 

cn'.^NnrY  .^.Nn  oi-.m.ity 

Thus  far  in  this  leport  we  have  con- 
sidered only  the  quantity  of  education 
received  by  our  citizens,  both  white  and 
nonwhite.  There  is  some  evidence  that 
Negroes  not  only  complete  fewer  years  of 
schooling  than  whites,  but  also  that  the 
education  they  do  receive  is  for  the  most 
part  inferior  in  quality.  This  may  also 
be  .so  a.s  to  the  quality  of  rural  schools, 
whether  the  students  are  white  or  non- 
white  If  on  further  investigation  this 
sliould  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  then  it  is 
not  entirely  adequate  for  our  purpose  to 
accept  as  final  evidence  of  attainment 
of  a  minimum  standard  of  edacation. 
the  report  to  the  census  taker  that  the 
person  has  completed  the  fourth  grade, 
if  what  the  child  got  in  the  fourth  grade 
was  not  up  to  an  adequate  standard  for 
the  fourth  grade. 


The  pvsychologists  who  work  it^  the 
Armed  Forces  induction  stations  Jh  the 
southeastern  region  occasionally  discover  a 
graduate  of  a  Negro  high  school  i^ho  is 
unable  t-o  pass  the  mental  examinatiot^,  even 
though  a  passuig  score  represents  approxi- 
mately fifth  grade  achievement.  Wli^le  the 
failure  of  a  Negro  high  school  gradiiate  is 
unusual,  there  Is  a  considerable  nunfijtaer  of 
failures  among  Negroes  who  have  conojpleted 
as  much  as  9  or  10  years  of  school    '  "    '. 

On  the  average  white  men  screened  for 
military  service  have  completed  ab<:ait  12 
years  of  school,  compared  to  atiout  8 
years  for  Negroes,  Nearly  three-fouf  ths  of 
the  white  men  achieve  scores  on  the'J\rmed 
Forces  Qualification  Test  which  plact  them 
m  group  III,  or  above,  which  meai|:;  that 
they  have  an  average  or  above  average  ^capac- 
ity to  absorb  military  training,  Amojig  the 
Negroes,  only  a  little  over  one-fourtli|  are  in 
the  highest  three  groups.  The  diiTer^  ice  in 
test  scores  is  very  much  greater  tfciin  we 
might  expect  from  the  difference  in  years 
of  schooling  alone.  It  is  so  great  iiat  It 
would  seem  to  be  explicable  only  inl  terms 
of  the  poorer  quality  as  well  as  the  i  nailer 
quantity  of  schooling  received  by  oegroes 
iGinzberg.  "The  Negro  Potent 
University  Press.  1956,  pp.  53-55) 


itial."  Cojiimbia 
55 ) . 

-INA    DEPAltMENT 


SPECI.^L   TEST    OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 
OF    MOTOR    VEHICLES 

The  North  Carolina  Departmfht  of 
Mo'or  Vehicles,  during  the  peiiod  Jan- 
uary 4-8.  1959,  took  a  special  sattiplins 
of  all  applicants  for  driver's  licen.sejs  who 
v.ere  unable  to  take  a  written  tesit  be- 
cause of  inability  to  read  and  writej  Out 
of  approximately  10,000  examinedl  that 
wee.k.  2.054,  or  20  percent,  statedl  that 
they  were  unable  to  read  sufficienjtly  to 
take  the  written  test. 

The  figuves  were  released  by  W.  Cj  Poe. 
chief  examiner  of  the  motor  vehic^'^  de- 
partment's drivers  examiner  btu'cf  u. 
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The  total  population  of  the  S'^+State 


area   is   5.135.000 — adults.  25  and. 
There  are  1.160,000  functional  illitd 


The  tally  was  kept  at  the  request  of 
agencies  sponsoring  an  adult  televised 
reading  program  now  underway  through- 
out central  and  eastern  North  Carolina. 

Poe  said  when  an  applicant  is  unable 
to  take  a  written  license  test,  he  is  given 
an  oral  one.  _ 

He  said  his  men  usually  can  spot  non- 
readers. 

They  will  come  in  and  ask  for  a  test  and 
Just  sit  around — 

He  said : 

Finally,  one  of  our  men  will  ask,  "Can  I 
help  you?"  and  the  applicant  will  ask  for 
the  oral  test. 

The  department  of  motor  vehicles,  in 
releasing  this  rep>ort,  pointed  out  that 
many  North  Carolina  drivers  failed  to 
heed  directional  signals  because  they 
cannot  read. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  TEl.EVISION    TRAINING   I.N    BASIC 
READING    AND    WRITING 

Last  year  a  number  of  television  sta- 
tions in  North  Carolina  cooperated  in 
producing  a  series  of  telecasts  designed 
to  teach  illiterate*  adults  how  to  read  and 
write.  The  sponsois  of  these  programs 
began  with  the  assumption  that  there 
were  the  following  "functional  illiterates" 
in  North  Carolina  and  neighboring 
Southern  States.  The  functional  illiter- 
ate is  one  who  has  le.ss  than  five  grades 
of  schooling,  which  is  the  same  stand- 
ard used  by  the  Armed  Forces  as  indi- 
cated above. 

Experience  shows  that  while  many  of 
these  adults  may  once  have  been  able  to 
read  and  write,  many  of  them  have, 
through  lack  of  use,  lost  these  abilities. 
The  table  is  as  follows: 
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or  22,5  percent  of  the  adult  population; 
214.000  of  these  people,  or  3.2  percent, 
never  went  to  school  at  all. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  North  Caro- 
lina figure  of  21  percent  of  functional 
illiterates  ;s  .substantially  the  same  as 
that  reported  by  the  commissioner  of 
motor  vehicles  in  the  independent  etudy 
of  applicants  for  driver's  licensesj  who 
professed  an  inability  to  read  and  n,-rite. 

The  no  school"  classification  ^bove 
means  just  what  it  says.  This  i$  the 
number  of  pcr.sons  in  these  States  who 
nevei  had  any  formal  education.  JJ^orth 
Carolina  has  had  a  compulsory  $|chool 
attPiKiance  law  since  1913,  but  the  fetate 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  has 
recommended  to  the  1961  general  as- 
sembly that  enforcement  officers,  now 
optional,  should  be  required  by  law 
throughout  the  State.  This  is  a  serious 
problem  affecting  not  only  initial  en- 
rollment but  daily  attendance  through 
age  15. 


Detailed  charts  were  made  from  the 
1950  cen.sus  indicating  the  number  of 
illiterates,  male  and  female,  in  each 
county  covered  by  the  various  cooperat- 
ing TV  stations.  Some  of  these  stations 
have  made  available  to  us  the  comments 
of  some  of  the  viewers  who  took  part  in 
these  reading  and  writing  programs.  For 
example: 

A  taxi  driver: 

I  had  only  five  grades  of  school,  now  faded 
out:  I  want  to  get  into  that  library  down 
the  street  and  read  lots  of  good  stuff  there; 
my  teenage  son  is  helping  me  with  the  les- 
sons. Thanks  for  helping  the  grownups  of 
Greensboro  learn  how  to  read  and  write. 

An  Alamance  County  resident: 
Tlie   most  wonderful   thing   on   television. 
It  takes  longer  for  farmers  to  learn  because 
they  don't  have  the  time  to  study. 

A  Rockingham  County  resident: 
Would  like  it  better  in  the  winter  as  I  am 

a  farmer.     I  want  to  learn  all  I  can— I  work 

on    the  second  shift. 

When  the  program  ran  at  7  am,  in  the 
morning,  many  viewers  sent  word  that 
the  time  conflicted  with  their  going  to 
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work  on  the  fir!=t  shift  and  urged  that 
the  station  move  it  up  to  an  even  earlier 
hour  in  the  mornmg: 

Hope  you  can  continue.  The  State  of 
North  Carolina  needs  something  like  this. 

The  worst  thing  is  the  whites  do  not  seem 
to  take  the  Interest  in  these  courses  that 
the  colored  people  (who]  are  so  anxious  to 
learn  to  read  and  write.  I  have  spoken  to 
several  white  people  in  regard  to  learning 
to  read  and  write.  Most  of  these  people 
works  In  the  mills  •  •  •  and  are  lca\iiig  for 
work  when  the  program  Is  on  TV.  If  one 
member  of  the  family  would  copy  the  les- 
sons, they  could  go  over  these  lessons  at 
night  with  the  members  that  have  no  educa- 
tion. Several  people  in  town  have  o/Tered  to 
teach  classes  at  night.  I  understand  the 
colored  people  organized  a  chiss  after  Christ- 
mas. There  is  a  1.900-acre  farm  near  my 
home  and  half  of  tlie  renter  "whites  "  have 
no  education,  or  hardly  any  to  speak  of. 

The  reading  program  Is  splendid.  Have 
watched  tlie  lessons  several  times.  They 
explain  everything  so  anyone  could  under- 
stand. I  think  the  people  sponsoring  these 
courses  should  explain  how  necessary  it  is  to 
learn  to  read  for  self-protection  In  time  of 
war,  or  any  other  disaster,  not  to  say  any- 
thing about  the  pleasure  they  would  find 
in  keeping  up  with  what  is  happening  In  the 
world  today,  and  being  able  to  read  their 
Bible. 

Principal  of  elementary  school  in  a 
river  valley: 

I  can  easily  believe  that  2  out  of  10  of  our 
adults  are  either  absolutely  or  functionally 
illiterate:  sometimes  I  think  the  6  hours  we 
have  the  children  is  about  canceled  out 
by  the  other  18  hours  at  home,  Down  here 
there  has  been  a  dralnout  with  too  niany 
adults  not  caring  about  their  own  education 
or  that  of  their  children. 

People  hide  their  Illiteracy:  the  biggest 
problem  Is  to  bring  them  out  from  their 
embarrassment    or    apathy    or    defensivencss. 

EQUAL     PROTTCnON    Or    THE    LAW 

It  is  obvious  that  the  above  data  do  not 
exhaust  the  inquiiy  as  to  the  quantity. 
quality,  and  representative  character  of 
the  education  of  the  people  of  North 
Carolina.  They  are  merely  gross  signs 
of  the  existence  and  extent  of  tl-ie  i.-^sue, 

Edward  Kidder  Grahams  earlier  sum- 
mary of  our  situation  is  still  true  today: 

If  NOTth  Carolina  needs  and  wants  greatly 
to  extend  and  deepen  Its  educational  activi- 
ties, there  is  no  issue  of  poverty  involved 
North  Carolina  is  sufBclently  prosperoti?.  It 
Is  spending  money  for  what  it  wants.  •  •  • 
North  Carolina  has  Just  as  much  money  to 
spend  for  education  as  it  wants  to  spend 
for  education.  But  even  If  It  were  not  pros- 
perous, poverty  Is  not  an  excuse  from  but 
a  reason  for  education.  What  John  Owen 
said  In  1830  Is  as  trnglcally  true  today  as 
then:  "It  is  a  policy  that  has  kept  the  State 
In  Ignorance  and  the  poor  in  poverty  '• 

Let  tis  have  done  forever  with  this  fatally 
Inverted  logic.  What  we  spend  is  a  question 
of  our  preference  in  terms  of  our  wise  or  un- 
wise choice,  and  the  Inevitable  Index  to  our 
desires.  A  Christian  may  as  well  say  that 
the  church  Is  too  poor  to  be  honest  as  for 
a  citizen  of  North  Carolina  to  say  that  the 
State  Is  too  poor  to  educate,  and  to  the  limit 
of  Its  desire. 

There  Is  no  other  issue  in  North  Carolina 
public  policy  today  but  this  fundamental 
issue  of  education.  The  permanent  names 
in  North  Carolina  statesmanship  are  those 
of  men  who  put  not  words  alone  but  their 
lives  behind  the  great  steps  in  our  educa- 
tional progre.ss.  This  is  plainly  because  the 
fundamentals  of  democracy  have  all  of  their 
vital  roots  in  education.  Equality  of  oppor- 
tunity   is    there,    and    there    alone.     To    talk 


of  equality  of  opportunity  In  circumstances 
that  now  exist  In  our  Southern  States  is 
political  cant. 

Our  own  situation  Is  well  known.  If  we 
were  not  callous  to  it  by  repetition,  if  we 
truly  saw  it,  and  keenly  sensed  the  fact  that 
In  the  full  and  free  education  of  our  people 
lies  the  whole  secret  of  progress  for  which 
our  State  exists,  we  would  courageously  de- 
clare now  and  make  effective  a  policy  that 
would  startle  the  Nation,  and  make  this 
section  what  by  right  It  ought  to  be,  the 
center  of  the  next  great  forward  movement 
in  American  progress  (E.  K.  Graham.  "Edu- 
cation and  Citizeasbip.  ■  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  New  York,  1919,  p.  179). 

Madam  President,  the  report  was  pre- 
pared by  the  North  Carolina  Advisory 
Committee.  I  should  like  to  read  the 
names  of  the  people  who  comprise  that 
committee,  for  they  are  a  very  fine  group 
of  citizens,  McNeill  Smith,  the  chair- 
man  lives  in  Greensboro.  N.C. 

A.  T,  Spaulding.  the  vice  chairman,  is 
connected  with  the  North  Carolina  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Co..  at  Durham.  He 
is  a  very  distinguished  colo:ed  gentle- 
man and  head  of  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  largest  colored  life  msurance  com- 
pany in  the  world. 

Margaret  R.  Vogt.  secretary,  lives  at 
Wilson,  N,C  ,  and  her  husband  was  for- 
mer postmaster  of  that  city. 

Paul  R.  Ervin.  assistant  secretary,  at 
Charlotte,  is  a  very  fine  attorney. 

Hector  MacLean.  who  lives  at  Lumber- 
ton.  NC.  is  the  head  of  a  fine  bank  in 
that  area. 

Conrad  O.  Pearson  of  Durham,  NC. 
is  a  fine  citizen  of  that  town. 

William  L.  Tliorp  is  a  banker  connect- 
ed with  the  Peoples  Bank  k  Trust  Co,  of 
Rocky  Mount,  N.C. 

Curtis  S.  Todd,  of  Winston-Salem,  is 
another  banker. 

Millard  Barbee,  who  is  an  official  in 
one  of  the  labor  unions  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 

Marion  A.  Wright,  of  Linville  Falls, 
NC. 

Those  citizens,  who  w ere  appointed  by 
the  Governor  several  years  ago,  made 
an  effort  to  find  out.  as  I  said  at  the 
very  beginning,  the  causes  of  the  poor 
showing  of  certain  sections  of  our  pop- 
ulation. If  we  know  what  the  problem 
IS,  we  can  find  out  how  to  cure  it.  In 
the  last  few  years,  of  course.  North  Car- 
olina, like  many  other  States,  has  made 
great  strides  m  public  education.  This 
year  North  Carolina  raised  the  sales  tax 
again  and  covered  more  of  its  products 
to  build  additional  schoolhouses. 

I  micht  add  that  no  place  m  North 
Carolina  is  without  a  schoolhouse,  but, 
like  other  States,  its  population  is  ex- 
panding .so  rajMdly  that  it  is  a  little  hard 
to  keep  up  with  the  necessary  building. 
Teacher  pay  has  been  raised. 

I  point  out  further  that  the  advisory 
committee  on  civil  rights  was  appointed 
with  the  idea  of  going  into  all  the  facets 
of  our  problem  m  order  to  find  out  what 
we  can  do  about  bringing  belter  relations 
between  the  different  groups  m  North 
Carolina.  They  are  doing  an  excellent 
job.  The  reix)rt  is  one  of  the  reports  that 
was  i.ssued  by  that  group.  It  has  many 
statistics  m  it.  If  one  goes  far  enough 
back  in  the  report.  North  Carolina  may 
look  like   a  ratlicr  backward  Si  ate,   but 


most  of  the  statistics  relate  to  the  period 
right  after  the  Civil  War.  However, 
around  1900  and  thereafter,  we  started 
to  improve 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  President, 
on  August  18  the  senior  Scnatt^r  from 
New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI  submitted  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  7371,  whicli  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  tins  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  pnnt,ed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

That  part  III  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957  (71  Stat.  637 1  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

■Sec,  123.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney 
General  receives  a  signed  compluint  that  any 
person  is  being  deprived  of.  or  is  about  to 
be  deprived  of.  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  and  whenever  the  Attorney  General 
certifies  that,  in  his  judgment  commence- 
ment of  litigation  by  such  person  (1)  may 
create  the  danger  of  injury  to  the  person, 
family,  or  property  of  the  complainant  or 
of  any  other  person  with  standing  to  bring 
such  litigation,  or  of  any  counsel  retained 
for  purposes  of  such  litigation,  or  (2)  may 
create  the  danger  of  economic  sanctions 
against  the  complainant  or  any  other  person 
named  in  (1),  the  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized to  institute  for  or  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  a  cull  action  or  other 
proper  proceeding  for  relief,  including  an 
application  for  a  permanent  or  temporary 
injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other  order. 

"(b)  Whenever  an  action  has  been  com- 
menced in  any  court  of  the  United  States 
seeking  relief  from  the  deprivation  r.f  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
may  intervene  in  the  action  with  all  the 
rights  of  a  party  thereto  if  he  certifies  that. 
In  his  Judgment,  the  mamtei.ance  of  the 
action  may  result  in  any  of  the  Injuries 
or  economic  sanctions  set  forth  In  subsection 
(a). 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  siiall  be  con- 
strtied  to  deny.  Impair,  or  otherwise  affect 
any  right  or  authority  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral under  existing  law  to  institute  or  liiter- 
vene  In  any  action  or  proceeding, 

"(d)  In  any  proceeding  under  this  sec- 
tion the  United  States  shall  be  liable  f l  r 
costs  the  same  as  a  private  person  The 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings  Instituted 
pursuant  to  this  section  and  shall  exercise 
the  same  without  regard  to  whether  the 
party  aggrieved  shall  have  exhau.^ted  any 
admmistratre  or  other  remedies  th,'-.t  may 
be  provided  by  law  " 

Mr.  ROBERTSON,  Madam  President, 
the  purpose  of  that  air.eridmrnt  is  to 
amend  the  Civ.l  Ri^^hls  Act  of  1957  by 
addiiiLZ  a  section  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  to 
institute  leeal  proceedings  upon  tlie  re- 
ceipt of  a  signed  allegation  of  actual  or 
imminent  depr:val  of  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws. 

This  authority  would  include  the 
power  to  initiate  litigation  in  school  seg- 
regation and  other  civil  rights  cases.     I 
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VI  ih  to  point  out  that  when  I  say  "other" 
I  mean  it  includes  the  right  in  any  dis- 
trict couit.  anywhere  in  the  whole  United 
States.  It  does  not  merely  cover  what 
some  iieople  think  is  an  attack  upon  seg- 
ro'-'atec!  schools  in  the  South. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  I  understand,  the 
amendment  oi  the  distm.guished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  is  in  effect  a  revival 
of  the  so-called  part  3  proaram  of  the 
old  civil  riLihts  debates  of  1957  and  1959. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Absolutely.  It 
has  been  turned  down  twice  by  the  Sen- 
ate, frist,  because  we  did  not  think  that 
the  constitutional  riuhts  of  the  citizens 
should  be  limited  in  this  manner;  sec- 
ond, because  the  amendment  would  en- 
larLie  the  jurisdiction  in  contempt  cases 
by  which  the  courts  now  impose  criminal 
l)enalties,  without  a  jury  trial,  which  we 
think  is  unconstitutional,  and  this 
amendment  would  enlar.tije  that  uncon- 
stitutional invasion  of  private  rights. 

Yet,  when  the  Congress  has  already 
Rone  well  beyond  the  statutory  period  for 
ad.iournment.  July  31.  and  when  it  is 
well  known  that  many  Members  of  the 
Conc'ress  in  anticipation  of  adjournment 
not  later  than  Labor  Day  have  made 
speaking  and  other  ent^agements.  the 
effort  is  being  renewed  to  cram  down 
the  throats  of  those  who  still  believe 
m  the  preservation  of  constitutional 
limitations  of  Federal  power  a  le.Q;isla- 
tive  proposal  which  will  provoke  bitter 
and  prolon.^ed  debate,  and  which,  if  en- 
acted into  law.  will  create  disunity  at  a 
time  when  national  unity  rates  the  high- 
est priority. 

We  are  drifting  toward  a  war  which,  if 
it  happens,  could  destroy  civilization  as 
we  have  known  it.  Khrushchev  recent- 
ly boasted  that  in  the  event  of  nuclear 
wai-,  his  atomic  bombs  would  destroy 
every  living  person  in  Western  Europe 
and  by  the  same  token  bombs  delivered 
by  NATO  forces  would  have  the  same 
general  efTect  on  Khrushchev's  side  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  in  Eastern  Europe, 

A  recent  article  in  the  U,S.  News  k 
World  Report  estimated  that  in  the 
event  of  an  atomic  war  at  lea.^t  80  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  the  United  States 
and  Russia  would  be  killed  or  perma- 
nently incapacitated.  The  so-called 
West  Berlin  crisis  is  but  one  phase  of  the 
current  encircling  maneuver  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  We  not  only  hope,  but  we 
expect  to  prevent  a  shooting  war  over 
that  issue  although  neither  we  nor  any 
of  our  allies  can  give  a  firm  guarantee 
as  to  that  possibility.  But  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  issue  over  the  right  of 
West  Germany  to  free  inaress  to  and 
egress  from  West  Bei'lin  by  no  menns 
ends  the  cold  war  m  which  we  have  been 
enuaged  for  some  years. 

Settlement  of  the  Berlin  crisis  will  not 
end  the  cold  war.  For  years  we  will 
have  to  maintain  a  tremendous  and 
costly  Military  Establishment.  For  years 
we  will  have  to  give  economic  as  well 
as  military  aid  to  allies  willing  to  join 
with  lis  in  opposing  the  spread  of  com- 
munism. To  successfully  carry  the  fi- 
nancial burden  incident  to  the  cold  war 
and  to  implement  national  and  interna- 


tional policies  essential  to  winning  that 
war  will  require  a  united  nation.  In 
such  circumstances  why  will  these  who 
piously  claim  to  be  dedicated  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  masses  seek  to  divide  our 
country. 

In  his  Farewell  Address  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  George  Watihing- 
ton  expressed  the  devout  hope  that  our 
■  union  and  brotherly  affection  may  be 
perpetual."  that  our  "free  constitution 
may  be  sacredly  maintained — thlit  its 
administration  in  every  department  may 
be  stamped  with  wisdom  and  virtuje." 

Because  of  his  solicitude  for  th4  wel- 
fare of  his  fellow  countrymen  and  our 
then  infant  Nation  and  his  "apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  natural  to  that  Solici- 
tude." the  Father  of  our  Coimtry  felt 
compelled  to  offer  for  "solemn  cattjitem- 
plation"  and  to  recommend  for  "frequent 
review,"  fundamental  principles  t^hich 
were  the  result  of  much  reflecti({)n.  of 
no  inconsiderable  observation." :  and 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  "ajl  im- 
portant to  the  permanency  of  llourl 
felicity  as  a  people,"  His  sage  counsel 
was  tendered  as  "the  disinterested  ■f-arn- 
ings  of  a  parting  friend,  who  I  qould  I 
possibly  have  no  personal  motive  tb  bias 
his  counsel."  Ij 

George  Washington  exhorted  tm  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  "indignantly 
frow  n  upon  the  first  dawning  of  ievery 
attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our 
country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the 
sacred  ties  which  now  link  togetlK^r  the 
various  parts."  | 

In  contemplating  the  causes  Tvhich 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurljed  to 
iiim  as  a  matter  of  serious  concernj,  that 
"any  eround  should  have  been  furi^ished 
for  charactoiizing  I  political  I  parties  by 
geographical  discriminations — nortthern 
and  southern — Atlantic  and  w<33tern: 
whence  designing  men  may  endeavor  to 
incite  a  belief  that  there  is  a  real  differ- 
ence of  local  interests  and  views.  |  One 
of  the  expedients  of  la  political  I  party 
to  acquire  influence  within  particular 
districts,  is  to  misrepre.sent  the  opfijnions 
and  aims  of  other  districts.  You  cannot 
shield  yourselves  too  much  againSt  the 
jealousies  and  heartburnings  ^'hich 
spring  from  these  misrepresentations: 
tney  tend  to  render  alien  to  each  other 
those  who  ought  to  be  bound  togetlier  by 
fratei'nal  affection." 

In  his  omniscience,  the  first  President 
of  the  United  States  clearly  foresaivv  the 
possibility  of  the  straining,  if  not  the 
severing,  of  the  bonds  of  national  unity 
which  he  esteemed  so  dear.  The;  War 
Between  the  States  and  its  tragic  after- 
math, the  Reconstruction  era.  are  mute 
testimony  to  the  validity  of  his  co|icern 
in  this  regard. 

The  current  enervating  sectional^  ten- 
sions and  discord,  similar  to  those  ihich 
the  Father  of  our  Comrtry  deplored  in 
his  Farewell  Address,  stem  in  a  lar.'o 
measure  from  attempts  to  broaden  the 
effect  of  the  May  17.  1954,  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  four  school  segregation  cases  com- 
monly referred  to  as  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education  in  which  four  school 
segregation  cases  were  consolidated. 

The  Javit^s  amendment  is  an  effort  to 
furtlier  implement  that  decision.    One  of 


those  four  cases  was  the  Prince  Edward 
County  case  of  Davis  against  County 
School  Board.  Madam  President,  that 
case  is  still  pending.  The  parties  have 
changed,  but  the  issue  is  not  changed. 
The  NAACP  has  attempted  to  force 
Prince  Edward  County  to  operate  a  pub- 
lic school  system.  This  the  county 
board  refuses  to  do.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
courts  twice  had  turned  down  his  pe- 
tition to  intervene,  attempted  to  inter- 
vene, and  the  district  judge  properly  de- 
cided he  had  no  right  to  intervene.  On 
the  issue  of  compelling  Prince  Edward 
County  to  operate  a  public  school  sys- 
tem, the  district  judge  ruled  that  that 
question  would  first  have  to  be  passed 
upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  amendment 
propo-sed  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
were  adopted  and  became  law,  would  one 
of  its  specific  effects  not  be  to  allow  the  /* 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
at  his  sole  discretion,  to  intei^vene  in 
any  case  pending  between  any  parties 
which  he  assumed  covered  an  important 
civil  rights  question? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Absolutely.  It 
provides  counsel  for  e\  eryone  who  seeks 
to  stir  up  trouble,  and  the  defendant 
must  employ  his  own  counsel.  The  de- 
fendant must  pay  his  own  costs.  But  if 
the  Attorney  General  intervenes  and 
loses,  then  the  taxpayers  call  upon  Uncle 
Sam  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  proceeding 

Madam  President,  the  Prince  Edward 
County  case,  which  is  one  of  the  four 
cases  in  the  Brown  against  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation suit,  is  still  pending.  The  dis- 
trict judge  has  ruled  that  he  will  not 
pass  at  this  time  upon  compelling  the 
operation  of  a  public  school  system  in 
Prince  Edward  County:  but  he  did  rule 
that  since  a  public  school  system  was 
not  being  operated  in  Prince  Edward 
County,  he  would  not  permit  tuition 
grants  to  be  paid  to  the  private  school 
system  operated  on  a  segregated  basis, 
either  by  the  State  or  by  the  county 
board  of  supervisors. 

I  go  back  to  the  style  of  the  original 
Prince  Edward  County  case.  It  is  Davis 
V,  County  School  Board  <103  F.  Supp, 
337,  ED.  Va..  1952).  In  that  ca.se  a 
three-judge  district  court  was  convened 
to  hear  the  colored  plaintiffs'  motion  for 
injunctive  relief  from  th^  enforcement 
of  the  Virginia  statutes  and  constitu- 
tional provisions  requiring  segregation 
in  the  public  schools  of  Prince  Edward 
County.  Va.  During  the  course  of  the 
trial,  eminent  authorities  in  the  fields  of 
education,  anthropology,  psychology, 
and  psychiatry  testified  at  great  lengths 
on  the  question  of  whether  the  segrega- 
tion complained  of  abridged  the  plain- 
tiffs' educational  opportunities — 103  F. 
Supp.  338-9,  ED.  Va  .  1952.  In  evaluat- 
ing the  testimony  and  the  credibility  of 
the  various  witnesses,  the  trial  court 
made  a  specific  fnding  that  separation 
of  white  and  colored  children  in  Vir- 
ginia's public  schools  did  not  result  in 
hurt  or  harm  to  either  race — 103  F,  Supp. 
340.  E.D.  Va..  1952.  On  the  basis  of  this 
finding   of   fact— that   is,   that   the    so- 
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called  psychologists,  anthropologists, 
and  psychiatrists  had  not  proved  their 
case — the  court  stated  its  conclusion  that 
the  nullification  of  the  cited  sections  of 
the  statutes  and  constitution  of  Virginia 
was  not  warranted— 103  F.  Supp  339, 
ED  Va.,  1952. 

Mind  you.  Madam  President,  that  was 
a  definite  finding  of  fact  after  eminent 
authorities  in  the  fields  of  education,  an- 
thropology, psychology,  and  psychiatry 
had  been  cross-examined.  A  three- 
judge  Federal  court  found  them  wanting. 
The  court  said  they  could  not  sustain 
the  theory  which  sub.sequently  became 
the  basis  for  this  amendment  of  our 
Constitution,  in  the  Brown  a'-'ainst  Board 
of  Education  case,  known  as  the  frustra- 
tion of  sesrepated  schools. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  will  recard  this  as  an  ap- 
propriate place  for  the  record  to  show 
that  one  of  the  members  of  the  so-called 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  whose  nomina- 
tion was  approved  by  the  Senate  the 
other  day.  is  shown  by  the  record  to 
have  been  attorney  of  record  for  the 
complainants,  the  NAACP  group,  in  the 
case  to  which  the  Senatx)r  is  referring, 
the  Prince  Edward  County  case  and  the 
other  cases  which  were  joined  with  it. 
He  is  shown  by  the  record  to  have  partic- 
ipated in  three  oral  arguments  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  effort  to  sustain  his  views  in  that 
case.  So  we  now  have  the  unusual 
spectacle  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission — who  are  sup- 
posed to  sit  impartially  upon  the  whole 
disturbing  subject  matter — having  been 
one  of  the  active  solicitors  of  record  in 
the  cases  in  question,  and  one  who  him- 
self argued  those  cases  three  times  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  very  happy 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
reminds  the  Senate  that  in  this  case, 
which  I  shall  continue  to  discuss,  one 
of  the  attorneys  for  the  NAACP,  who 
later  appeared  as  coimsel  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  when  it  ignored  all  law 
and  precedent,  to  rely  upon  the  dis- 
credited psychological  testimony,  is  the 
man  who.  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
says,  is  to  pass  fair  and  impartial 
judgment  upon  those  whose  civil  rights 
are  being  denied:  and  therefore,  he  will 
make  an  official  complaint:  and  then, 
under  th.s  amendment,  if  it  is  written 
into  the  law,  the  Attorney  General  will 
move  in.  and  the  taxpayers  will  under- 
write the  whole  procedure  against  al- 
leged discrimination. 

Madam  President,  it  surprises  me  why 
some  of  the  hearts  of  our  so -called  lib- 
erals, which  bleed  so  profusely  over  the 
alleged  mistreatment  of  a  minority 
which  enjoys  the  highest  standard  of 
living — a  race  which  is  not  a  minority, 
but  a  majority  in  any  country  outside 
the  United  States — which  has  been  more 
fairly  treated  than  any  minority  in  the 
history  of  the  world— why  those  liberals 
have  never  once  raised  a  protest  against 
the  treatment  now  being  given  in  almost 
all  of  the  African  countries  against  the 


white  minority,  a  white  minority  which 
is  denied  even  the  most  fundamental 
rights  mentioned  in  our  Declaration  of 
Independence:  Life,  yet  white  women  are 
raped  and  murdered,  liberty,  but  they 
are  put  in  jail  when  they  are  not  guilty: 
pursuit  of  happiness,  but  they  cannot 
even  hold  property. 

Madam  President,  the  white  man  is 
being  run  out  of  Afiica.  It  is  only  in 
the  area  at  the  southern  tip  of  Africa, 
which  is  still  under  British  rule,  that  the 
white  man  is  allowed  to  live  at  all.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  report  from  a  man 
who  lived  there,  the  days  of  the  whit€ 
man  are  numbered.  Yet  we  are  accused 
of  mistreating  a  minority.  Therefore,  if 
necessary,  this  session  must  be  pro- 
longed into  October — perhaps  until 
Thanksgiving — because,  make  no  mis- 
take, we  shall  stay  here  as  long  as  neces- 
sary to  discuss  the  punitive  civil  rights 
legislation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  desire  to  call  atten- 
tion to  what  occurred  the  day  after  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  of  Dean 
Robinson,  whose  nomination  was  op- 
posed by  several  Senators,  including  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida 

Mr.  ROBERTSON      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  that  opposition 
was  on  the  sole  ground  of  Dean  Rob- 
inson's professional  appearance  on  many 
occasions  for  the  NAACP,  in  connection 
with  many  of  these  cases.  The  day 
after  confirmation  of  his  nomination,  the 
New  York  Times  published  an  article 
about  him;  and  the  Times  certainly  can- 
not be  charged  with  taking  the  southern 
point  of  view  in  connection  with  these 
matters.  The  article  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  reads  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  southern  Senators  who,  opposed  his 
nomination  made  an  Issue  of  his  legal  work 
for  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People 

Mr.  Robinson  has  Indeed  been  involved  in 
work  for  the  association,  though  his  spe- 
cialty in  private  practice  was  the  law  of  real 
property.  He  argued  three  times  before  the 
Supreme  Court  on  one  of  the  historic  school 
integration  CAses  decided  in  1954.  He  was 
legal  representative  in  Virginia  for  the 
NAACP  legal  defense  and  educational  fund 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  subsequently  was 
its  southeastern  regional  counsel  until  last 
fall. 

He  was  involved  in  so  many  civil  rights 
cases  at  one  time  or  another  that  it  was 
a  bit  of  a  task  making  sure  that  he  had 
severed  all  connections  when  President  Ken- 
nedy nominated  him  to  the  Commission  in 
April. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  thinks  that  any  reasonable 
claim  could  be  made  at  this  time  to  the 
effect  that  Dean  Robiiison  could  be  ob- 
jective and  impartial  and  could  satisfy 
any  criterion  as  possessing  the  necessary 
qualifications  to  sit  in  a  quasi-judicial 
position  in  passing  judgment  upon  this 
important  matter,  when  he  had  appeared 
professionally  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs 
in  so  many  cases  of  this  sort  that  he 
could  not  be  sure  whether  he  had  sev- 
ered his  relationship  with  all'of  them  be- 


fore he  chanced  from  the  position  of 
advocate  to  the  position  of  judge  or 
leferee  who  would  recommend  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Madam  President, 
when  that  question  is  asked,  the  answer 
"No"  echos  from  Maine  to  Florida. 
That  situation  shows  to  what  absurdity 
we  are  forced,  once  we  enter  into  th.e 
field  of  political  expediency,  which  is 
what  this  matter  of  civil  rights  is:  and 
that  is  the  type  of  man  appointed  to  be 
a  judge,  although  he  could  not  possibly 
be  impartial,  for  his  entire  professional 
life  has  been  devoted  to  taking  the  po- 
sition of  advocate  in  connection  with 
these  matters. 

I  shall  show  that  he  appeared  before 
the  Supreme  Court  and  that  later  the 
Supreme  Court  calmly  ignored  every  fact 
which  had  been  proven  in  that  case, 
when  it  handed  down  its  decision. 

Having  been  denied  thc-ir  relief  in  the 
lower  court,  the  Prince  Edward  County 
colored  plaintiffs  then  made  a  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  Supreme  Court  accepted 
this  case  for  review  along  with  two  other 
three-judge  district  court  cases  arising  in 
South  Carolina  and  Kansas  and  one 
other  case  on  grant  of  certiorari  from 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Delaware— Brzfff?^ 
V.  Elliott  '98  F  .  Supp.  529,  E.D.  S.C. 
1951);  Broun  v.  Board  of  Education  '98 
F.  Supp.  797.  D  Kans.  1951);  Belton  v. 
Gebhart  «87  A,  2d  862.  Del.  Ch.  1952). 
They  were  reviev.ed  under  the  style  of 
Broivn  V.  Board  of  Education  <341  U.S. 
433  1 19541).  Upon  a  review  of  these 
cases  the  Supreme  Court  concluded  that 
separate  educational  facilities  were  in- 
herently unequal  and  held  that  because 
of  the  effects  of  the  segregation  com- 
plained of,  all  the  colored  plaintiffs  were 
denied  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
guaranteed  by  the  14th  amendment  — 
Broun  v.  Board  of  Education  '347  U.S. 
483,  495  a954)  ). 

The  Supreme  Court  cited  as  the  au- 
thority for  its  conclusions  regarding 
the  effects  of  segregation  on  statutory 
or  other  law;  only  seven  psychological 
and  sociological  treatises — Id.  at  494.  n. 
11.  Since  none  of  the.se  treatises  had 
been  either  mentioned  in  the  briefs  of 
either,  the  plaintiffs  or  the  defendants, 
or  actually  offered  into  evidence  by 
either  side  during  the  course  of  the  Vii - 
ginia  trial,  they  attained  their  eviden- 
tiary significance  on  appeal  through  the 
process  of  judicial  notice.  Tiie  third 
treatise  cited  by  the  Supreme  Court  had 
been  discussed  during  the  course  of  the 
Davis  trial — that  was  the  Prince  Edward 
County  case — by  one  of  its  coauthors. 
Dr.  Isidor  Chein,  who  had  appeared  as 
an  expert  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
NAACP — I'ecord,  volume  6,  page  204  and 
the  following.  Darts  v.  County  School 
Board  '103  F.  Supp.  337.  E.D.  Va.  1952). 

Each  of  the  seven  treatises  cited  by 
the  Court  pui ported  to  show  the  injuri- 
ous effects  of  segregation  on  minority 
groups.  Two  of  the  authors,  Clark  and 
Chcin.  had  appeared  in  person  to  testify 
before  the  Virginia  court  in  the  Davis 
case— Id.  at  246:   202. 

Kemicth  B.  Claik  had  offered  Ins 
services  and  skill  to  the  N.^ACP  as  an 
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expert  in  the  Davis  case.  He  was  at 
tiiat  time  employed  as  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  at  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  Previously  he  had 
been  •'on  the  staff  of  the  Carnegie  Corp. 
study  of  the  Negro  in  America,  which 
was  directed  by  Gunnar  Myrdal." 

Senators  will  remember  that  name — a 
Socialist  from  Sweden,  who  wrote  a  book 
which  was  quoted  by  the  Supremo  Court; 
and  in  the  book  he  said,  among  other 
things,  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  outmoded  and  should  be 
thrown  into  the  ashcan.  That  was  one 
of  the  "distinguished  authorities," 
amonc;  others,  upon  whom  the  Supreme 
Court  relied  hi  nacliin^^  its  decision  in 
t!u~  case  of  Brown  against  Board  of  Edu- 
cation; and  Kenneth  B.  Claik  was  one  of 
his  coworkers  in  that  '"Study  of  the  Ne- 
gro in  America."  He  had  also  been  a 
research  associate  and  a  consultant  for 
the  American  Jewish  Congress.  He  had 
taught  at  the  Hampton  Institute,  a  col- 
ored school,  in  Hampton,  Va.,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  6  months,  and  tiestified  that  he 
had  spent  a  total  of  6  months  and  1  or  2 
weeks  in  Virginia  in  his  whole  life  out- 
side of  the  6  months  he  had  tauczht  at 
Hampton  Institute — Idem  at  246,  269. 
But,  Madam  President,  he  is  the  "cx- 
pcit." 

Mr.  Clark  stated  that  he  had  inter- 
viewed 14  of  the  119  plaintiffs  out  of  a 
total  enrollment  of  some  463  students  in 
the  colored  high  school.  The  executive 
secretary  of  the  Virginia  chapter  of  the 
NAACP  had  arranged  for  themi  to  be 
available  for  the  interviews.  The  inter- 
views were  held  in  the  library  of  the 
office  of  the  plaintiffs'  lawyers.  The 
14  high  school  students,  10  girls  and  4 
boys,  were  interviewed  one  by  one  over 
a  period  of  4  hours  on  the  morning  of 
the  first  day  of  the  trial.  Each  inter- 
view lasted  for  an  interval  of  15  to  20 
minutes — Idem  at  273-279, 

Mr,  Clark  stated  that  he  had  asked 
each  of  the  14  cinldren  the  following 
questions: 

1 .  Ju.=;t  tell  me  about  your  school. 

2.  What  about  the  white  school? 

3.  Why  Ifi  It  that?  i  e.,  why  is  the  white 
school  better? 

4.  What  can  be  djnc  about  it:' — Idem  at 
254-258. 

Mr.  Clark  testified  that  the  younastcrs 
tended  to  answer  the  last  question, 
"What  sliould  be  done  about  it?"  "in 
terms  of  a  flat  statement  which  might 
not  have  any  psychological  meaning  at 
all — a  concrete  statement — 'we  just  need 
a  new  school'  " — Idem  at  258, 

Dr.  Isidor  Chein  also  appeared  as  an 
expert  witness  for  the  NAACP.  He  was 
at  the  time  employed  as  the  director  of 
research  of  the  Commission  on  Com- 
munity Interrelations  of  the  American 
Jewish  Congress  and  as  a  member  of  the 
part-time  faculty  of  the  School  of  Social 
Work  of  Columbia  University.  Dr. 
Chem  stated  that  with  the  exception  of 
a  visit  to  Arlington  Cemetery  he  had 
never  been  in  Virginia  until  the  day  he 
appeared  to  testify  for  the  NAACP.  He 
did  stat^  that  he  had  spent  6  months  in 
Miami  in  the  U.S.  Army.  The  record 
docs  not  disclose  that  he  had  interviewed 
any  of  the  Negro  plaintiff.-s — Idem  at 
202,  and  the  following. 


Dr.  Chein  was  the  coauthor  of  the 
only  one  of  the  seven  treatises  cited  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Brown  cases 
which  had  been  a  subject  of  discussion 
in  the  Davis  trial.  This  work  was  en- 
titled "The  Psychological  Effects  of  En- 
forced Segregation."  It  was  the  report 
of  the  results  of  a  poll  which  had  been 
conducted  by  Dr.  Chein  and  a  Max 
Deutscher  in  1948.  They  had  polled  849 
social  scientists  on  the  subject  of  the 
effects  of  enforced  segregation  ar.d  re- 
ceived  replies   from   517 — 61    percerit. 

I  am  quoting  the  authority  for  the 
Supreme  Court's  changing  our  Consti- 
tution a::d  outlawing  segregated  schools 
in  the  South.  Here  is  one  of  the  au- 
thorities the  Supreme  Court  cited,  and 
this  is  the  basis  of  his  expert  testimony. 

Dr.  Chein  testified  that  32  of  tfae  517 
responding  were  located  in  the  South, 
but  was  unable  to  recall  whether  ^ny  of 
these  32  respondents  were  resideiits  of 
Virtinia— Idem  at  204,  222-230. 

He  received  replies  from  517  soci<al  sci- 
entists— whatever  that  may  meaoi  be- 
sides having  a  Ph.  D.  and  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  key  with  a  chain  at  one  end  and 
no  watch  at  the  other.  He  said  32  were 
from  the  South,  but  he  did  not  stiy  how 
they  testified,  and  none  of  them  v.ere 
from  Virginia.  j 

We  were  talking  about  frustration  in 
Virginia.  Had  Virginia  childreOj  been 
frustrated?  Dr.  Chein  said,  on  tlmj  basis 
of  this  poll,  that  Virginia  childreh  had 
been  frustrated.  The  court  said,  "ive  do 
not  follow  you  at  all.  We  do  not!  agree 
with  you.  You  have  not  provefl  your 
case."  : 

I  shall  shov,-  how  the  Supreme  | Court 
disregarded  the  testimony  taken  lin  this 
case.  That  was  the  case  in  whmh  the 
Civil  Rights  Commissioner  argued.  It 
is  proposed  that  we  confirm  his  apj^jint- 
mcnt,  after  we  suspend  the  rule.i  for  2 
more  years.  Some  want  to  confirm  it 
for  life.  V/e  are  not  for  any  part  of  that. 
I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  atop  it 
or  not. 

Notwithstanding  the  testimorty  of 
Clark  and  Chein  in  conjimctionj  with 
other  evidence  presented  on  behalftof  the 
colored  plaintiffs,  the  Virginia  djistrict 
court  had  expressly  declared  that  ^n  the 
fact  of  whether  segregation  in  public 
schools  abridged  the  educational  pppor- 
tunitics  of  the  colored  plaintiffs,  itj  could 
"not  say  that  the  plaintiffs'  evidence  had 
overbalanced  the  defendants," — Duiis  v. 
County  School  Board,  supra.  339.  The 
record  of  the  trial  does  not  disclose  my 
substantial  scientific  data  concernlhg  the 
p.sychological  condition  of  the  'V^-ginia 
plaintiffs.  Nor  does  it  di.sclose  an|j-  dis 
tinctioii  between  what  aspects 
Virginia  plaintiffs'  alleged  psych 
injury  were  attributable  to  the  s 
tion  they  experienced  pursuant  t 
muraty  customs  and  traditions  anc^  what 
aspects  of  their  alleged  injury  were  ac- 
tually attributable  to  the  segretation 
complained  of— the  segregation  ^f  the 
races  in  the  public  schools  of  PrinCe  Ed- 
ward County  pursuant  to  the  oflicii^l  poli- 
cies of  the  Commonwealth  of  viginia. 

The  action  of  the  Virginia  district 
court  in  refusing  to  give  superior  cre- 
dence to  the  colored  plaintiffs'  evidence 
which  included  the  personal  testimony 


of  two  of  the  authors  of  the  authorities 
relied  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  rai.sed 
a  very  clear  and  strong  presumption  that 
all  the  authorities  relied  upon  by  the 
Supreme  Court  were  subject  to  substan- 
tial dispute,  Such  a  presumption  is 
further  validated  by  the  absence  of  any 
concrete  Indication  in  the  Supreme 
Comt's  opinion  in  the  Brown  case  that 
the  Virginia  district  court  below  had  not 
given  due  deference  to  the  t<?stimony  of 
any  of  the  witnesses  appearing  on  behalf 
of  the  colored  plaintiffs. 

The  issue  that  the  Supreme  Court  un- 
dertook to  resolve  in  the  Brown  case  was: 

Does  segregation  of  children  In  public' 
schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  even 
though  the  physical  facilities  and  other 
"tangible"  factors  may  be  equal,  deprive 
the  children  of  the  minority  group  of  equal 
educational  opportunities?  (Brown  v.  Board 
of  Education,  supra,  493). 

Hence,  not  only  were  the  texts  of  the 
seven  psychological  and  sociological 
treatises  purporting  to  show  the  injuri- 
ous effects  of  segregation  themselves  of 
evidentiary  significance  and  proper  sub- 
ject's of  real  and  genuine  dispute,  but 
their  contents  were  also  inextricably  in- 
volved in  the  very  issue  raised  before 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Brown  cases. 

Judicial  notice  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  appropriate  matters  not  included  in 
the  record  of  a  trial  on  review  is  not 
necessarily  improper — see  New  York  In- 
dians V.  United  States  il70  U.S.  1.  32, 
1897  >.  But  notice  cannot  be  properly 
taken  of  matters  of  evidentiary  signifi- 
cance which  are  actually  in  dispute  and 
are  not  just  collaterally  involved — see 
Ohio  Bell  Tel.  Co.  v.  Pub.  Util.  Comm'n. 
of  Ohio  (301  U.S.  292.  301-2,  1936t .  The 
Court  had  accepted  the  seven  treatises 
as  creditable  evidence  without  the  Vir- 
ginia defendants  being  allowed  any  op- 
portunity to  test  their  accuracy  and 
relevancy.  The  Court  did  this  notwith- 
standing its  own  criticism  of  similar 
conduct  when  it  declared  that — 

It  certainly  Is  Illogical,  If  not  actually  un- 
fair, to  permit  witnesses  to  elve  expert  opin- 
ion based  on  book  knowledge  and  then  de- 
prive the  party  challenging  such  evidence  of 
all  opportunity  to  Interrogate  them  about 
divergent  opinions  expressed  In  other  rep- 
utable books  (Reilly  v.  Pinkuf:.  338  US  2G9, 
275.   1049  1. 

Judicial  notice,  even  when  taken,  does 
not  mean  that  the  oppor.?nt  is  precluded 
from  disputing  .so-called  facts  by  evi- 
dence if  he  believes  them  disputable — 
Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.  v.  Public  Util. 
Comm'n.  of  Ohio,  supra,  at  301-302.  No- 
ticed facts  should  not  be  conclusive  or 
anything  more  than  evidence.  An  ap- 
pellate court  cannot  constitutionally  sub- 
stitute them  for  the  finding  of  fact  of  the 
lower  trial  court— C/;n7ed  States  v.  Alu- 
minum Co.  <148  F.  2d  416.  446,  2d  Cir. 
1945  >.  Such  findings  of  fact  should  be 
so  clear  that  an  appellate  court  would 
have  no  doubt  as  to  the  factual  basis  of 
the  trial  court's  decision — Kellcv  v. 
Everglades  Dist.  (319  U.S.  415,  422. 
1943).  The  opinion  of  the  trial  court  in 
Davis  against  County  School  Board,  su- 
pra, left  no  doubt  whatsoever  as  to  what 
was  the  basis  of  its  conclusion  that  the 
colored  plaintiffs  were  without  harm  or 
injui-y  from  the  segregation  complained 
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of.  The  three-judge  di.<;trict  court  de- 
clared that  the  facts  proved  in  the  case 
should  speak  their  conclusion 

Not  only  did  the  Supreme  Couil  com- 
pletely ignore  its  decision  in  Plessy 
against  Ferguson,  and  all  other  previous 
decisions  on  that  point,  but  it  ignored  all 
previous  decisions  on  procedure,  which 
precluded  it  from  disregarding  the  facts 
adduced  in  the  lower  court,  where  the 
judge  had  .'^een  the  witnesses  and  heard 
and  evaluated  the  testimony.  The  Su- 
preme Court  should  not  have  ignoied 
the  Davis  decision  unless  it  could  say 
that   it  was   completely  erroneous. 

I  quote  from  Davis  against  County 
School  Board  to  show  how  terrible  the 
Brown  decision  proved  to  be: 

The  facts  proved  in  our  case  almost 
without  division  and  perhaps  peculiarly 
h«re,  so  potently  demonstrate  why  nullifi- 
cation of  the  cited  sections  of  the  statutes 
and  constitution  of  Virginia  is  not  war- 
ranted, that  they  should  speak  our  con- 
clusion (Davis  v.  County  School  Board, 
supra,  at  339). 

Think  of  that— the  facts  testified  to 
by  the  so-called  experts  were  so  inade- 
quate that  the  contrary  would  be  the 
conclusion  of  the  trial  court  Virginia 
laws  should  not  have  been  struck  down 
on  such  flimsy  evidence  as  that  The 
lower  court's  statement,  as  I  said,  was 
completely  ignored  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

In  a  case  where  extensive  cumulative 
evidence  is  offered,  the  effect  of  which 
depends  largely  on  the  credibility  of  wit- 
nesses, it  IS  incumbent  upon  a  Federal 
appellate  court  to  adhere  to  rule  52' a' 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure — 
United  States  v.  Ore.  Med.  Soc.  <  343 
U.S.  326.  332.  1952). 

This  rule  provides  that — 

In  all  actions  tried  upon  the  facts  with- 
out a  Jury  or  with  an  advisory  Jury,  the 
court  shall  find  the  facts  specially  and  state 
separately  Ite  conclusions  of  law  thereon 
and  direct  the  entry  of  the  appropriate 
Judgment  •  •  •  Findings  of  fact  shall  not 
be  set  aside  unless  clearly  erroneous  and 
due  regard  shall  be  given  to  the  opportunity 
of  the  trial  court  to  Judee  of  the  credibility 
of   the  witnesses    (f/d     R    Cxv.   Pro.   52(a)). 

This  is  the  rule  under  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  operating  when  it  shut 
its  eyes  to  the  facts  which  were  so  clear 
in  the  Prince  Edward  County  case.  The 
lower  court  opinion,  written  by  one  of 
the  greatest  district  judges  in  the  United 
States  and  now  an  honored  member  of 
the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  was 
ba.sed  on  evidence  which  was  quite  clear. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   ROBERTSON       I   vield. 

Mr.  HOLLANT).  I  think  the  Senator 
is  making  a  great  contribution.  I  am 
not  sure  I  completely  understand  the 
implications  of  his  remarks 

Do  I  correctly  understand  the  Senator 
to  be  suggesting  that  the  Supreme  Court 
uniformly,  in  all  cases  except  civil  rights 
cases,  has  made  the  holding  that  the 
findings  of  the  lower  court  on  questions 
of  fact  are  entitled  to  great  weight  and 
should  not  be  upset  except  on  the  clear- 
est showing  of  very  great  error'' 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  In  civil  rights  cases, 
if  I  correctly  understand  the  Senator's 


remarks,  the  Court  has  held  oiherwise; 
that  it  may.  based  upon  the  philosophi- 
cal treatises  of  Mr.  Gunnar  Myrdal  and 
others,  ienore  the  findings  of  the  lower 
court  on  questions  of  fact. 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  At  only  one  time. 
Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-four  is  the 
only  time.  Then  the  Court  overrode 
Plessy  against  Ferguson  and  all  the  other 
Federal  court  decisions  stating  that  sep- 
arate but  equal  facilities  were  within  *he 
meaning  of  the  14th  amendment  The 
Court  overruled  rule  52  a  > .  which  stated 
that  an  appellate  court,  unless  it  finds 
the  facts  to  be  clearly  erroneous  as  certi- 
fied by  the  lower  court,  is  bound  by  the 
finding  of  the  lower  court.  The  lower 
court  judge  has  the  best  opportunity  to 
test  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses,  and 
the  rule  states  that  this  must  be  duly 
considered. 

Only  in  the  Brown  case  was  such  ac- 
tion taken.  Therefore  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  says  "That  case  should  be  over- 
ruled." It  was  not  a  just  ruling.  It  was 
a  violent  action  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  amend  the  Constitution  bv  judicial 
fiat. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
correctly  understand  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator,  not  only  has  the 
Constitution  been  amended  to  mean 
something  it  say.s  not  even  by  implica- 
tion, by  the  1954  school  cases,  but  also 
all  of  the  previous  rules  of  procedure 
laid  down  by  that  distinguished  Court 
for  its  own  governance  have  been  equally 
violated  and  thrown  out  the  window. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  That  is  correct. 
The  proposed  amendment  seeks  to  carry 
out  the  clear  purpose  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Brown  against  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, decided  m  May  of  1954.  when  it  set 
out  to  invade  the  legislative  field  and  to 
compel,  willy-nilly,  all  States  and  all 
political  subdivisions  thereof  to  operate 
desegregated  public  schools. 

It  said.  "We  will  turn  down  anything 
that  frustrates  this  purpose"  So  Judge 
Oren  Lewis,  in  the  Farmville  case,  said 
that  when  Farmville  closed  the  public 
schools,  opened  a  private  school,  and 
received  a  county  tuition  grant,  this 
frustrated  the  purpose  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  compel  everybody  to  operate 
desegregated  public  schools. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
implement  and  to  carry  forward  that 
illegal  program  to  permit  the  Attorney 
General,  backed  by  all  of  the  resources 
of  a  great  na*^ion,  to  go  into  any  court 
and  to  harass  anybody  he  wishes. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  continue  with 
my  remaps  about  what  the  Court  said 
concerning  rule  52(a>.  Until  its  sur- 
prising decision  in  the  Brown  caees,  the 
Supreme  Court  had  consistently  adhered 
to  the  clear  mandate  of  that  rule. 

Mr  President,  I  have  endeavored  to 
show  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  deliberately  ignored  the 
consistent  position  it  had  previously 
taken  with  respect  to  procedure  I  wish 
now  to  quote  from  the  case  of  the  Graver 
Manufacturing  Company.  33G  U.S.  271, 
275,  1948. 

The  Court  said : 

Rule  52(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  provides  in  part:  "Findings  of  fact 
shall  not  be  set  aside  unless  clearly  erro- 
neous, and  due  regard  shall  be  given  to  the 


opportuinty  of  the  trial  court  to  judge  cf 
the  credibility  of  the  witnesses."  To  no  type 
of  ca.se  is  this  last  clause  more  appropnatelv 
applicable  than  to  the  one  before  us  when 
the  evidence  Is  largely  the  testimouv'of  ex- 
perts as  to  which  a  trial  court  may  be  en- 
lightened by  scientific  demonstrations.  This 
trial  occupied  some  3  weeks,  during 
which,  as  the  record  shows,  the  trial  judge 
visited  laboratories  with  counsel  and  ex- 
perts to  obsf»rve  actual  demonstrations  of 
welding  as  taught  by  the  patent  and  of  the 
welding  accused  of  infringing  it.  and  of  vari- 
ous stages  of  the  prior  act  He  viewed 
motion  pictures  of  various  welding  opera- 
tions and  tests  and  heard  manv  experts  and 
other  witnesses.  He  wrote  a"  careful  and 
succinct  opinion  and  made  findings  covering 
all  the  factual  issues. 

The  rul.'  requires  that  an  appellate  court 
make  allowance  :or  the  advantages  possessed 
by  the  trial  court  In  appraising  the  signifi- 
cance of  conflicting  testimony  and  reverse 
only  erroneous  findings. 

In  1950  the  Supreme  Court  had  .set 
forth  its  appellate  obligations  under  the 
rule  as  follows : 

Although  appellant  has  indiscriminatelv 
challenged  the  district  court's  Judgment  and 
decree  in  over  200  separate  assignments  of 
error,  the  real  grounds  relied  on  for  re- 
versal are  only  a  few  in  number  In  the 
first  place,  appellant  contends  that  most  of 
the  district  courts  material  findings  of  fact 
are  without  evidential  support,  that  they  ♦ 
"ignore  or  fail  properly  to  evaluate"  evidence 
supporting  appellant's  position  and  that  It 
was  error  for  the  court  to  refuse  to  make 
additional  findings.  For  the  most  part,  this 
shotgun  approach  Is  actually  only  a  dispute 
as  to  the  proper  Inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  the  evidence  In  the  record:  in  effect 
It  Is  an  Invitation  for  us  to  try  the  case 
de  novo.  This  Court  must  decline  such  an 
invitation  Just  as  it  does  when  the  Gov- 
ernment makes  the  same  request  United 
States  v.  Yellow  Cab  Co.  (338  V£.  338).  In 
the  present  case  the  trial  Judge  after  a 
patient  hearing  carefully  analyzed  the  evi- 
dence in  an  opinion  prepared  with  obvious 
care.  Appellant's  lengthy  brief  has  failed  to 
establish  that  there  was  error  in  making  any 
crucial,  or  even  important,  ultimate  or  sub- 
sidiary finding.  Since  we  cannot  say  the 
findings  are  "clearly  erroneous."  we  accept 
them.  Fed  Rules  Civ.  Proc.  52(3  1  tTunkcn 
Co.  V    United  States.  341  U.S   593.  596.  1950  i. 

The  findings  were  clear.  The  Supreme 
Court  never  even  mentioned  them,  and 
ignored  rule  52'a»   completely. 

In  1951  the  Supreme  Court  interpreted 
the  limitation  of  the  rule  upon  its  ap- 
pellate powers  as  follows: 

The  Government  asks  us  to  overrule  each 
of  these  fi'^dlngs  as  contrary  to  the  evidence. 
and  to  find  that  the  business  of  pro^■iding 
prepaid  medical  care  Is  interstate  commerce. 
We  are  asked  to  review  the  facts  and  reverse 
and  remand  the  case  "for  entry  of  a  decree 
granting  appropriate  relief."'  We  have  here- 
tofore declined  to  give  such  scope  to  our  re- 
view (United  States  v.  Yellou-  Cab  Co., 
supra  I . 

While  Congress  has  provided  direct  appeal 
to  this  Court,  it  also  has  provided  that  where 
an  action  Is  tried  by  a  court  without  a  Jury 
"Findings  of  fact  shall  not  be  set  aside  unless 
clearly  erroneous,  and  due  regard  shall  be 
given  to  the  opportunity  of  the  trial  court 
to  Judrre  of  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses  ' 
(rule  52(a),  Fed.  Rules  Civ.  Proc.). 

There  is  no  case  more  appropriate  for  ad- 
herence to  this  rule  than  one  In  which  the 
complaining  party  creates  a  vast  record  of 
cumulative  evidence  as  to  long-p;\st  trans- 
actions, motives,  and  purposes,  the  cfTect  of 
which  depends  largely  on  credibility  of  wit- 
nesses (United  States  v.  Ore.  Med.  St>o  ,  343 
U.S.   326,    331,    1951). 
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But  in  its  opinion  in  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education,  supra,  the  Supreme 
Court  made  no  reference  whatsoever  to 
ti.e  finding  of  fact  of  no  harm  or  injury 
to  the  Virginia  colored  plaintiffs  which 
was  the  basis  of  the  trial  court's  opinion 
in  the  Davis  case.  According  to  the  Su- 
l)reme  Court,  the  Virginia  three-judse 
Federal  district  court  had  "denied  relief 
to  the  plaintitls  on  the  so-called  sepa- 
rate but  equal  doctrine  announced  by 
this  Court  in  Plessy  against  Ferguson." 
The  Supreme  Court  stated  that — 

In  each  of  the  cases  other  than  the  Dela- 
ware case,  a  three-judpe  Federal  district 
court  had  denied  relief  to  the  plaintiffs  on 
the  so-called  "separate  but  equal"  doctrine 
announced  by  this  Court  in  Plessy  v.  Fergu- 
son. 163  U.S.  537  (1896)  {Broun  v.  Board  of 
Education .  ^up'-a.  at  488  i  . 

And  in  footnote  1  of  its  opinion,  the 
Supreme  Court  had  noted  that — 

The  Virginia  rdistrict;  court  foii:;d  the 
Negro  school  inferior  in  pliysical  plant,  cur- 
ricula, and  transportation,  and  ordered  the 
defendants  forthwith  to  provide  substantially 
equal  curricula  and  transportation  and  to 
"proceed  with  all  reasonable  diligence  and 
dispatch  to  remove"  the  inequality  in  physi- 
cal plant.  But,  as  In  the  South  Carolina 
case,  the  court  sustained  the  validity  of  the 
coiitcsted  provisions  and  denied  the  plain- 
tiffs admi.ssion  to  the  white  schools  during 
the  equalization  program  103  F.  Supp.  337. 
(Id    at  487.  n    1.) 

In  the  course  of  its  opinion  in  the 
Brown  cases,  the  Supreme  Court  pro- 
ceeded to  specifically  reject  any  language 
in  Ples.-y  agaui.^t  Ferguson,  supra,  v»."hich 
might  be  contrary  to  its  own  psychologi- 
cal and  sociological  finding  based  on  its 
modern  authorities — Idem  at  494-495, 
But  no  language  in  Plessy  against  Fer- 
guson, supra,  had  in  anywise  be^n  re- 
lied upon  by  the  trial  court  as  a  ba.-is 
of  its  firiding  in  the  Davis  case.  The 
judges  of  the  trial  court  even  went  so 
far  as  to  specifically  reject  previous  de- 
cisions on  this  issue,  including  Plessy 
auainst  Fergii.son,  supi-n.  as  substantia- 
tion for  their  finding  that  the  colored 
plaintiffs  were  not  injured  by  the  segre- 
gation complained  of  aiui  declared  that 
the  facts  proved  in  the  case  sliould  speak 
their  conclusions  as  follows: 

The  Court  cannot  say  that  the  plaintiffs' 
evidence  overbalanced  the  defendants'.  But 
on  the. same  presentation  by  the  plaintiff  as 
Just  recited.  Federal  courts  have  rejected  the 
proposition.  In  respect  to  elementary  and 
junior  high  schools,  that  the  required  sep- 
aration of  the  race.-5  is  in  law  offensi\e  to 
the  national  statutes  and  constitution. 
{Briggx  v.  Elliott.  98  F.  Supp.  520  iDCSC 
1951)  and  Carr  v  Corning,  182  F.  2a  14 
(D.C.  Cir.  1950),  citing  Plcs.y  v.  Fc!ijU..a': . 
163  U.S.  537  (189Ci.  Gonglum  v.  Ricc.  275 
U.S.  78  (1927),  and  Curmning  v.  County 
Board  of  Education.  175  U -S  528  il89j). 
They  have  refused  to  decree  th.it  sepresr.itirni 
be  abolished  incontinently.  \Vc  accept  these 
decisions  as  apt  and  aljle  precedent.  In- 
deed we  might  ground  our  conclusion  on 
their  opinions  alone.  But  the  facts  proved 
in  our  case,  almost  without  division  and 
perhaps  peculiar  here,  so  potently  demon- 
strate why  nullification  of  the  cited  sections 
of  the  .statutes  and  constitution  of  V'irgir.ia 
is  not  Warranted,  that  they  should  speak  our 
conclusion  {Davis  v.  County  School  Board, 
.^■uiira.  at  339)  . 

Hence,  any  error  that  the  Supreme 
Court  may  have  found  in  Plessy  against 


Ferguson,  supra,  could  not  be  logically 
construed  to  constitute  error  in  the  find- 
ing of  the  Virginia  district  court  of 
"no  harm  or  injury  to  either  race  '  in 
the  Davis  case  since  the  Virginiti  court 
had  not  rested  its  ruling  on  the  Plessy 
decision. 

In  the  absence  of  clear  error,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  ptates 
cannot  lawfully  give  the  facts  ]|)roved 
in  a  lower  trial  court  another  cotlstruc- 
tion.  resolve  the  issue  differently  Or  find 
a  more  sinister  cast  to  actions  jwhich 
the  trial  court  had  deemed  harmless — 
see  U7iited  States  v.  Ass'n.  of  Rial  Es- 
tate Boards  '339  U.S.  485.  495-6,  ,1950  >. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  said; 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  might  give  the 
facts  another  construction,  resolve  tjlie  am- 
biguities differently,  and  find  a  moiJE  sinis- 
ter cast  to  actions  which  the  distrid .  cotirt 
"Apparently  deemed  innocent — (see|l/nifcd 
States  V.  Yellou;  Cab  Co.  (338  U.S.  3381  342)  ) ; 
United  States  v.  Gypsum  Co.  (333  Ij  S.  364. 
394-395).  We  are  not  given  those  k  holces, 
because    our    mandate    Is    not    to   sff;    aside 
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The  trial  court  in  the  Davis  c 
merely  made  a  choice  between  tMtjo  per- 
missible views  of  the  weight  of  tlie  evi 
dence.     Such  a  choice  was  not  '*< 
erroneous"— see    United    States    fj.    Yel- 
low Cab  Co.,  338  U.S.  338,  342.  19^9. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  ftJnited 
States  proceeded  to  set  aside  the  wcision 
of  the  Virginia  trial  court  in  thQj  Davis 
case  on  the  basis  of  seven  psychological 
and  sociolocical  treatises  which  h^d  not 
b-  •  n  incorporated  into  the  re^'ord  Of  that 
casfv  Furthermore,  the  contents  of 
tlit'se  treatises  did  not  include  any  studies 
or  examinations  of  the  Virginia  plHintifTs 
either  as  a  group  or  as  indi;^iduals. 
Founding  a  verdict  on  the  strei^ith  of 
evidential  facts  not  spread  up^n  the 
record  of  a  case  is  a  denial  of  the  jlunda- 
mcntals  of  a  fair  trial.  <Ohio  B(ll  Tel. 
Co.  V.  Pub.  Util.  Comm'n.  o/  O/uoj  supra, 
at  300."  Though  a  court  may  t  os.sess 
jurisdiction  of  a  cause,  of  the  subject 
matter,  and  of  the  parties,  it 
limited  in  its  modes  of  procedure, 
dor  V.  McVeic/h.  93  U.S.  274,  282; 
accord.  linger  v.  Reclamation  Dut.  No. 
108,  111  U.S.  701,  708.  1884:  In  re  grands, 
136  Fed.  912,  913.  ED.  Pa.,  1950.)  "Due 
process"  in  the  constitutional  sense  re- 
quires adherence  to  the  establishoj^l  rules 
of  procedure.  ^ Frank  v.  Mangi^n,  237 
U.S.  309.  326,  1916:  accord.  United  States 
v.  Billings.  190  Fed.  359.  363.  2d  Cit  1911; 
Barton  V.  Platter.  53  Fed.  901,  9d4.  8th 
Cir.  1893;  Beaslcy  v.  United  Stc$es,  81 
F.  Supp.  518.  527.  E.D.  S.C.  1948.) 

The  Supreme  Courts  taking  jjudicial 
notice  of  seven  p.sychological  and  socio- 
logical treatises  in  derogation  vf  the 
ruling  in  Plessy  against  Ferguson.,  supra, 
could  not  and  did  not  give  rise  tt  clear 
error  en  the  part  of  the  Virginifci  trial 
court  in  Davis  against  Board  oj  Edu- 
cation, supra,  which  arose  over  50  years 
later  under  an  entirely  differerj;  fact 
situation.  Since  the  evidence  pr3;iented 
by  the  Virginia  Negro  plaintiffs  \ias  in- 
sufficient to  sustain  a  decision  it  their 
favor,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  tjnited 
States  had  to  fabricate  evident  e  for 
them.  The  Court  proceeded  to  redder  a 
decis;on  on  the  basis  of  materialsi  which 


contained  absolutely  no  data  pertaining 
to  the  individual  Negro  plaintiffs.  In 
other  words,  the  evidence  upon  which 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
had  ba.sed  its  decision  did  not  include 
any  proof  of  real  and  actual  psycholog- 
ical injury  to  the  Virginia  Negro 
plaintiffs. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  took  judicial  notice  of  the  seven 
psychological  and  sociological  treatises, 
substituted  them  for  the  finding  of  fact 
of  the  Virginia  three-judge  district  trial 
court  and  set  aside  their  ruling  in  Davis 
against  County  School  Board,  supra,  it 
acted  in  complete  disregard  for  the  es- 
tablished rules  of  judicial  procedure,  a 
flagrant  denial  of  the  due  process  of  law 
to  the  Virginia  defendants. 

THE    BROWN    DECISION 

The  Supreme  Court  held  in  the  Brown 
case,  as  I  previously  indicated,  that  the 
Negro  plaintiffs  were  deprived  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed 
by  the  14th  amendment  "by  reason  of 
the  segregation  complained  of. '  The 
segregation  complained  of  was  State-en- 
forced segregation,  that  is.  the  denial  of 
"admission  to  schools  attended  by  white 
children  under  laws  requiring  or  permit- 
ting segregation  according  to  race." 

The  Court  resolved  what  it  considered 
to  be  the  question  presented  as  follows: 

We  come  then  to  the  question  presented: 
Does  segregation  of  children  in  public  schools 
solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  even  though  the 
physical  facilities  and  other  tangible  factors 
may  be  equal,  deprive  the  children  of  the 
minority  group  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities?    We  believe  that  it  does.   •   •   • 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of 
psychological  knowledge  at  the  time  of 
Plc.<!.<!y  V.  Ferguson,  this  finding  Is  t.mply 
supported  by  modern  authority.  Any  lan- 
guage in  Plcs.'iy  v.  Ferguson  contrary  to  this 
finding  Is  rejected. 

We  conclude  that  in  the  field  of  public  edu- 
cation the  doctrine  of  "separate  but  equal" 
has  no  place.  Separate  educational  facilities 
are  Inherently  unequ.al.  Therefore,  we  hold 
that  the  plaintiffs  and  others  similarly  situ- 
ated for  whom  the  actions  have  been  brought 
are,  by  reason  of  the  segregation  complained 
of.  deprived  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  guaranteed  by  the  14th  amendment. 
•  •  *  (Brown  V.  Board  of  Education  (347 
U.S.  483,  493-5:  1954) ). 

Sub.scquent  to  its  May  17,  1954.  ruling 
in  the  Brown  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
remanded  three  of  the  individual  cases 
to  their  respective  three-judge  district 
courts  "to  take  such  proceedings  and  to 
enter  such  orders  and  decrees  consistent 
with  this  opinion  as  are  necessary  and 
proper  to  admit  to  public  schools  on  a 
racially  nondiscriminatory  basis  with  all 
deliberate  speed  the  parties  to  these 
cases." 

INTERPRETATION     OF     EROWN     DECISION 

Upon  remand  of  the  Brown  case  to  the 
U.S.  district  court  in  Kansas,  the  three- 
judge  court  handed  down  a  per  curiam 
opinion  in  which  it  was  noted  that — 

It  was  stressed  at  the  hearings  that  such 
schools  as  Buchannan  are  all-colored  schools 
and  that  In  them  there  Is  no  Intermingling 
of  colored  and  white  children.  Desegrega- 
tion does  not  mean  that  there  must  be 
intermingling  of  the  races  In  all  school  dis- 
tricts. It  means  only  that  they  may  not 
be  prevented  from  Intermingling  or  going  to 
school  together  because  of  race  or  color.    If 
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it  Is  a  fact,  as  we  understand  It  Is,  with 
respect  to  Buchannan  School  that  the  dis- 
trict is  inhabited  entirely  by  colored  stu- 
dents, no  violation  of  any  constitutional  right 
results  because  they  are  compelled  to  attend 
the  school  In  the  district  in  which  they  live." 
{Broun  V.  Board  of  Education  139  F.  Supp. 
468.  470:  D.  Kans.  1955) . 

Upon  remand  of  the  Briggs  case  to 
the  three-judge  district  court  in  South 
Carolina,  the  court  delivered  a  per 
curiam  opinion  in  which  it  was  declared : 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  views  of  this 
court  as  to  law  when  the  case  was  originally 
before  us.  It  Is  duty  now  to  accept  the  law 
as  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Having  said  this.  It  is  Important  that  we 
point  out  exactly  what  the  Supreme  Court 
has  decided  and  what  It  has  not  decided  In 
this  case.  It  has  not  decided  that  the  Fed- 
eral courts  are  to  take  over  or  regulate  the 
public  schools  of  the  States.  It  has  not 
decided  that  the  States  must  mix  persons 
of  different  races  In  the  schools  or  must  re- 
quire them  to  attend  schools  or  must  de- 
prive them  of  the  right  of  choosing  the 
schools  they  attend.  What  It  has  decided, 
and  aU  that  it  has  decTded.  Is  that  a  State 
may  not  deny  to  any  p>erson  on  account  of 
race  the  right  to  attend  any  school  that  It 
maintains.  This,  under  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  State  may  not  do  direct- 
ly or  Indirectly:  but  If  the  schools  which 
It  maintains  are  open  to  children  of  all  races, 
no  violation  of  the  Constitution  Is  involved 
even  though  the  children  of  different  races 
voluntarily  attend  different  schools,  as  they 
attend  different  churches.  Nothing  in  the 
Constitution  or  In  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  takes  away  from  the  people 
the  freedom  to  choose  the  schools  they  at- 
tend. The  Constitution,  in  other  words,  does 
not  require  Integration.  It  merely  forbids 
discrimination.  It  does  not  forbid  such  seg- 
regation as  occurs  as  the  re?ult  of  voluntary 
action.  It  merely  forbids  the  use  of  gov- 
ernmental power  to  enforce  segregation. 
The  14th  amendment  is  a  limitation  upon 
the  exercise  of  power  by  the  State  or  State 
agencies,  not  a  limitation  upon  the  freedom 
of  Individuals.  ( BriaQ<!  v.  EUtott.  132  F. 
Supp.   776,   777:    ED  S  C.    1955  ) 

Judge  Bi-yan  of  the  Federal  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Vir- 
ginia, now  a  member  of  the  Fourth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  interpreted 
the  Brown  decisions  as  follows: 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  Broun  v.  Board  of  Education.  1954  and 
1955,  347  U.S.  483  and  349  U.S.  294.  do  not 
compel  the  mixing  of  the  different  races  in 
the  public  schools.  No  general  reshuffling 
of  the  pupils  In  any  school  system  has  been 
commanded.  The  order  of  that  Court  Is  sim- 
ply that  no  child  shall  be  denied  admission 
to  a  school  on  the  basis  of  race  or  color. 
Indeed.  Just  so  a  child  Is  not.  through  any 
form  of  compulsion  or  pressure,  required  to 
stay  in  a  certain  school,  or  denied  transfer 
to  another  school,  because  of  his  race  or 
color,  the  school  heads  may  allow  the  pupil, 
whether  whlt^  or  Negro,  to  go  to  the  same 
school  as  he  would  have  attended  In  the 
absence  of  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Conrequently.  compliance  with  that  ruling 
may  well  not  necessitate  such  extensive 
changes  In  the  school  system  as  some  an- 
ticipate. {Thomp<!on  v.  County  School 
Board  of  Arlington  County,  144  F.  Supp  239 
240.  ED.  Va.  1956.) 

Judge  Hoffman  of  the  Federal  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Vir- 
ginia has  stated: 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not  order  mass 
integration.  I  have  nut  read  anything  in 
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its  decisions  that  indicates  that  there  shall 
be  mass  integration.  It  merely  suted  that 
the  school  children  could  not  be  discrimi- 
nated against  solely  by  reason  of  race  or 
color  In  matters  affecting  assignment  of 
children  in  public  schools.  (Adkins  v. 
School  Board  of  the  City  of  Norfolk.  2  Race 
Rel.  L.  Rep.  334,  ED.  Va.  1957.) 

It  was  pointed  out  in  a  North  Carolina 
case  that — 

It  has  further  been  repeatedly  stated  that 
the  Brown  cases  do  not  require  Integration, 
but  only  hold  that  States  can  no  longer 
deny  anyone  the  right  to  attend  a  school 
of  his  choice  on  account  of  race  or  color. 
Briggs  v.  Elliott,  D.C.ED.S.C.  1959.  132  F. 
Supp.  776:  Thompson  v.  County  Sdiool  Board 
of  Arlington  County.  DC.E.D.  Va.  1956.  144 
F.  Supp.  239:  School  Board  of  City  of  New- 
port Neu-s.  Va.  v  Atkin.^.  4  Cir..  1957.  246 
F.  Supp  957,  affirmed  4  dr.,  1959,  264  F.  2d 
780;  McK'.ssick  v.  Durham  C-ity  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. D.C.M.D.N.C.  1959,  176  F.  Supp.  3. 

These  firmly  established  legal  principles 
have  been  extensively  discussed  In  the» cases 
cited,  and  a  further  discussion  here  is  un- 
necessary. •  •  •  {McCoy  v.  Greensboro  City 
Board  of  Education.  179  F.  Supp.  745  749- 
750;    M.D.   N.C.   1960). 

The  applicable  general  principles  of 
law  inherent  in  the  Brown  decisions  were 
set  forth  in  an  Arkansas  case  as  follows: 

There  can  be  no  question  that  under  the 
Brown  decisions  compulsory  segregation  of 
the  races  In  the  public  schools  Is  unconsti- 
tutional. The  defendants  so  concede.  It  is 
aLso  conceded  by  the  defendants  that  Im- 
plementation of  the  principles  laid  downi  In 
Brown  cannot  be  made  to  yield  to  public 
«|lsagreement  with  the  Idea  of  desegregation 
Or  be  defeated  by  resort  to  unlawful  violence. 
Cooper  V.  Aaron.  358  UJS.  1,  78  S.  Ct.  1401 
3  L.  Ed.  2d  5. 

But,  Brown,  while  outlawing  compulsory 
public  school  segregation,  does  not  require 
affirmative  race  mixing  In  the  schools. 
(Dorc  V.  Parham,  181  F.  Supp.  504,  513;  ED 
Ark.   1960  ) 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  interpreted  the  Brown  de- 
cisions as  forbidding  'any  State  action 
requiring  segregation  of  children  in  the 
public  schools  solely  on  account  of  race; 
the  Constitution  does  not,  however,  re- 
quire actual  integration  of  the  races." 
The  Court  then  proceeded  to  cite  as  "well 
said"  the  opinion  of  the  Federal  district 
court  in  the  Briggs  case,  supra,  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  original  Brown  decision. 
(Avery  v.  Wichita  Falls  Independent 
School  District,  24  F.  2d  230,  233;  5th 
Cir.  1957. » 

The  fifth  circuit  subsequently  re- 
stated its  interpretation  of  the  Brown 
decision  as  follows: 

The  equal  protection  and  the  due  process 
clauses  of  the  14th  amendment  do  not 
affirmatively  command  Integration,  but  they 
do  forbid  any  State  action  requiring  segrega- 
tion on  account  of  their  race  or  color  of 
children  In  the  public  schools.  (Avery  v. 
Wichita  Falls  Independent  School  District, 
241  F.  2d  230,  233  (5th  Cir.  1957).)  Pupils 
may,  of  course,  be  separated  according  to 
their  degree  of  advancement  or  retardation, 
their  ability  to  learn,  on  account  of  their 
health,  or  for  any  other  legitimate  reason, 
but  each  child  is  entitled  to  be  tre.ited  as 
an  indi\idual  without  regard  to  his  race  or 
color. 

So  long  as  they  are  excluded  from  any 
public  school  of  their  choice  solely  because 
of  their  race  or  color  the  plaintiffs  are  being 
denied  their  constitutional  rights.  (Borders 
V.  Rippy,  247  F.  2d  268,  271;  5th  Cir.  1957.) 


\Ve  have  emphasized  the  words  'or  per- 
mitting segregation  of  the  races",  in  the 
district  court's  order  because  that .  expres- 
sion might  Indicate  a  serious  misconception 
of  the  applicable  law  and  of  the  mandate 
of  this  court  Our  mandate  (footnote  1. 
supra)  has  been  carefully  limited  so  as  to 
direct  the  entry  of  a  Judgment  restraining 
and  enjoining  the  defendants  "from  requir- 
ing segregation  of  the  races  in  any  school  un- 
der their  supervision."  Likewise  in  our  opin- 
ion, we  had  pointed  out  that  it  Is  only  racially 
discriminatory  segregation  in  the  public 
schools  which  is  forbidden  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  point  was  emphasized  in  the 
Arlington.  Va..  case  in  which  Chief  Judge 
Parker  of  the  fourth  circuit  quoted  with  ap- 
proval the  apt  language  of  District  Judge 
Bryan  (in  the  Tl^ompson  case,  supra) .  {Rip. 
py  v.  Borders,  240  F.  2d  690,  692:  5th  Cir 
1957  ) 

The  principle  announced  In  sfverr.l  of 
our  decisions  (Is)  that  the  14- h  amend- 
ment does  not  speak  in  positive  t*rms  to 
command  integration,  but  negatively,  to 
prohibit  governmentally  enforced  segrega- 
tion. (Holland  v.  Board  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 258  F.  2d  730,  731-2;  5th  Cir.  1958.) 

According  to  the  Cir<^uit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Sixth  Circuit,  "If  the  cliild 
is  free  to  attend  an  integrate(i  .school, 
and  his  parents  voluntarily  choose  a 
school  where  only  one  race  attends,  he 
is  not  being  deprived  of  his  coiisti- 
tutional  rights.  It  is  the  denial  of 
the  right  to  attend  a  nonsegregated 
school  that  violates  the  child's  constitu- 
tional rights."  {Kelly  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 2  Race  Rel.  L.  Rep.  584,  600  6th 
Cir.  1959.) 

AtTTHORITY    UNNECESSART 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  tl:c  Javits 
amendment  8-18-61— M  is  intended  to 
broaden  the  impact  of  the  original 
Brown  decision  and  to  accelerate  its  ap- 
phcation  willy-nilly  to  the  public  schools 
of  the  South  in  apparent  disregard  of 
the  constitutional  boundaries  of  that  de- 
cision. It  would  grant  to  the  Attorney 
General  an  authority  that  is  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable. 

It  would  place  at  the  disposal  of  pro- 
fessional racial  agitators  a  weapon  with 
which  they  could  harass  and  intimidate 
individuals  and  State  and  local  officials 
who  were  not  in  accord  with  the  pres- 
sure groups'  interpretation  of  the  Brown 
decision. 

The  proposal  should  be  defeated  by 
the  Senate  as  it  has  done  on  two  pre- 
vious occasions. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  W.;)-.- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BUSINESS  lOANS   UNDEE,    ."=M.\LE 
BUSINESS  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Presiding  Officer  tc  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  bill  .iust  received  from  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair  ■  laid  b<  f-iiT  tlie  Senate  the 
bill    (HR.    8922'    to    amend    the    Small 
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expansion     of 


Business  Act  to  increase  by  $20  miUion        Which     indicate     an 

the  amount  available  for  regular  biisi-     loans — 

ness  loans  thereunder,  which  was  read     an  increase  of  about  $i50  muuon  wowid  be 

twice  by  its  title.  required      to      assure      adequate      authority 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I  through  June  30,  1962. 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 

proceed  to  the  immediate  consideration  cui-rency  has  met  and  has  reported  the 

of  H.R,  8922.  bill    s.   836,   which  is   calendar   No.   783, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there  ^o     increase     the    authorization    of    the 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  smd.\\  Business  Administration  for   the 
from  Montana?  coming  year  not  bv  the  $150  million  re- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  quested,  but  by  some  $56  5  million.     In 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill.  addition,  the  bill  provides  a  pooling  ar- 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  rangement,  so  that  the  Small  Business 
this  bill,  H.R.  8922,  would  increase  by  Administration  will  be  in  a  position  to 
$20  million  the  amount  that  the  Small  tap  funds  for  business  loans  which  have 
Business  Administration  may  commit  for  x^qq^  segregated  in  other  funds, 
loans  under  their  resular  business  loan  After"  the  committee  acted  and  re- 
program,  ported  the  bill,  over  the  weekend.  I  use 

I  am  informed  by  the  Small  Business  this    language    very    advisedly;    I    have 

Administrator  that  by  Friday,  Septem-  thought  it  over,  but  I  do  not  know  how 

ber  1,  the  SBA's  unused  business  loan  i  can  put  it  differently— the  Small  Busi- 

authorization  will  be  down  to  $2.9  mil-  ness   Administration   figuratively    put    a 

hon.     At  the  beginning  of  August,  SBA  pistol    to  congressional   heads   with   the 

had   a   balance   of   $27,483,516    available  statement  that  if  it  does  not  get  $20  mil- 

for   Its   business  loan  program.     Thus,  uon  immediately,  it  will  have  to  close  up 

this  authorization  is  being  used  up  at  a  shop  on  Friday, 

rate  of  roughly  $1  million  per  day.  The     House     acted     vesterday.       The 

The  $20  milUon  increase  provided  by  measure  is  now  before   the  Senate   for 

this  bill  would  enable  the  SBA  to  con-  action. 

tinue  its  business  loan  program  without  The    Small   Business   Administration 

interruption  for  about  a  month.     This  has  set  a  new  record  in  loaning  out  Gov- 

should  give  Congress  time  to  act  on  S.  ernment  money  at  a  50  percent  faster 

836,   which    contains    an    increased    au-  clip  in  the  first  6  months  of  this  year 

thorization  sufficient  to  permit  SBA  to  than  it  did  last  year. 
operate  Its  loan  programs  until  March  of 

next  year.  j  ,  ,„^  l.-SmM  Business  Adm 

This  emergency  increase  is  therefore  approved 
•■•ery  important  to  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  Small  Business  Administra-  '^^° 
tion,  and  I  recommend  that  the  Senate 
adopt  H.R.  8922  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Much  credit  should   be  given  to   our 

distinguishd   colleague   and   member   of  Month 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin  [Mr.  ProxmireI.     I  yield  to  the 
Senator,  for  I  know  he  wishes  to  make 

a  statement.  ' 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.     Mr.    President.    I     [;|","-"'^' - • 

thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  .Nia'rch^f."'II"""II"I" 

committee  very  much.     I  wish  briefly  to      ^I'f'' ""■ 

review  the  background  of  this  request     juno'i" 

for  an  additional  $25  million  of  authori- 
zation because  it  relates  to  a  policy  which     j^j.  Total  for  period 

I  think  Congress  should  seriously  con-       "* 

sider.  ' 

In  a  lettei  of  March  14.  1961 ,  from  the  ,.(,.■  .luiu- »..  finimdai  statcmmts  would  reflect 

Administrator    of    the    Small    Business  apiipar  out  of  proportion  to  previous  month?. 

Administration       to       the       distinguished  Source:  Omce  of  the  Budget,  Aup.  28.  1961. 

chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Robertson],  the  Ad-  Mr.   PROXMIRE.      Mr.    President,   in 

ministrator  said,  in  part :  .  July   of    1960.    the   SBA   made   loans   of 

According  to  our  projection  of  prob.ible  ^t>out  Sll  million,  of  which  the  SBA's 
bu.^iness  loan  activities,  the  existing  authori-  Share  was  roughly  $9  5  million.  This 
zatlon  of  $575  million  appears  adequate  to  month  the  SBA  made  loans  of  S33.5  mil- 
meet  the  needs  of  the  program  through  the  lion,  of  which  the  SBA's  share  was  $28.5 
1962  fiscal  year.  million  and,  of  cour.«e,  as  I  said,  an  im- 

mense increase  of  about  200  percent  over 
July  of  1960. 

Statistics  furnished  by  the  SBA  itself 
indicate  that  the  new  policy  of  4  percent 
loans  to  firms  in  areas  of  substantial  un- 
employment has  not  been  a  significant 
factor  in  the  sharp  rise  in  business  loans. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
designated  "table  11"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  to  illustrate  that 
point. 

There   being   no   objection,   the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


With  this  enormous  expansion  of  loans 
it  has  become  perhaps  the  most  rapidly 
expanding  agency  in  Washington. 

SBA's  proportionate  increase  far  out- 
paces that  for  national  defense,  foreign 
aid,  agriculture,  or  any  welfare  service. 
Furthermore.  SBA  was  vastly  increasing 
its  small  business  loans  during  a  period 
when  the  banking  system  has  been  fol- 
lowing a  credit  policy  of  making  loans 
more  readily  and  easily  available  to 
small  business  than  usual,  according  to 
recent  testimony  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  by  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman  Martm. 

This  request  for  an  immediate  $20  mil- 
lion comes  when  the  administration  has 
suggested  that  Congress  go  slow  on  do- 
mestic spending.  The  Berlin  crisi.s  has 
already  forced  the  Congress  to  stej)  up 
defense  expenditures  enormously.  A  big 
deficit  is  expected  for  the  present  fiscal 
year. 

But  the  dizzying  pace  of  the  SBA.  far 
from  slackening  its  record  expansion  of 
the  first  6  months  of  the  year,  shot  up 
in  the  past  month  of  July  by  a  fantastic 
200  percent  over  July  of  1960. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  a  table 
I  have  designated  as  "table  I"  bo  printed 
at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record  to  illustrate 
the  point  that  I  have  made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


i  istraiion — Business  loan  applications  received  and 
Selected  periods  by  fnonths 

tir  amounts  in  lliousand.s) 


Januarj  through  June  19fiO 


.\pplica- 

tlons 
received, 
number 


518 
530 
850 
671 
752 
908 


4.329 
745 


Nui  her 


C:r 

1 1 


Loans  approved 


250 
308 
316 
360 
309 
519 


:  ,091 
233 


Total 
amount 


$n,S66 
13,867 
15,434 
16,  ri3»i 
15,37t) 
25.708 


98.887 
11.365 


SBA 

share 


$10, 378 
n,77-i 

13,  42--' 
14.014 
13.134 
21.985 


84.705 
9.602 


January  through  June  1961 


Applica- 
tions 
received, 
number 


726 

718 
1.332 
1.066 
1.209 
1.305 


6.356 
1.220 


Loans  approval 


Numlxjr 


3.50 
»T2 
483 
501 
511 
921 


3.068 
588 


Total 
amount 


$1.5.648 
15,603 
21.659 
26.968 
26,037 
48, -255 


1,54, 170 
33,680 


snA 
share 


$13,  .SIS 

13,  4.19 

IK.  860 
22.  8y4 
22. 519 
40. 875 


132. 120 

28.786 


arc  held  open  to'  Include  all  "pipeline"  transactions  in  order  tiiiit 
operations  for  the  year.    Consequently,  the  monthly  figures  shown 


Table  II. — Small  Business  AdmirUstratioyi — 
Business  loan  applications  received — Se- 
lected areas,'  July  1960-April  1961  versus 
May-July  1961 


In  other  words  SBA  wrote  on  March 

14  of  this  year  that  they  would  need  no 
more  money  until  July  of  1962. 

Then  on  April  6,  1961,  only  3  short 
weeks  later,  the  Administrator  found 
that  because  of  great  expansion  in  the 
loan  pro^gram  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration it  was  necessary  to  re- 
vise the  assumptions  sharply.  In  the 
first  letter  the  Administrator  said  no  ad- 
ditional funds  would  be  needed,  but  this 

15  what  he  had  to  say  3  weeks  later: 
Based  on  the  assumptions — 


Area 

July  1960- 
April  1961 

Per- 

centiige 
of  total 

May- 
July  1961 

Per- 
centage 
of  total 

-Mabama  ...-. 

109 
202 
394 

77 

1.3 

2.4 

4.7 

.9 

61 
116 
216 

35 

1    6 

Michigan 

I'enns.vlvania 

West  Virginia 

3.1 

5.8 

.9 

Subtotal... 
All  other  States.. 

782 
7.  .584 

9.3 
90.7 

428 
3,3<16 

11.4 

88.6 

Total 

8.366 

100.0 

3.734 

100.0 

'  For  measuring  fwsslble  effect  on  business  loan  applica- 
tion? of  the  policy  of  making  4-p«'rcent  loans  in  areas  of 
substantial  unemployment,  this  table  compares  activity 
in  certain  Stales  prior  to  and  after  the  new  policy  was 
made  effective  in  April  1961. 

Source:  Office  of  the  Budget.  Aug.  28. 1961. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
supreme  irony  of  this  rapid  expansion  of 
SBA  is  that  the  small  business  com- 
munity which  is  serviced  by  the  acency 
is  overwhelmingly  opposed  both  U)  in- 
creased Government  involvement  in  the 
economy  and  to  an  expansion  of  Govern- 
ment spending  or  loans. 

It  may  be  that  Congress  has  no  choice 
under  the  circumstances  except  to 
authorize  the  additional  funds  in  order  to 
keep  the  SBA  in  business. 

For  that  reason,  of  course,  I  approve 
the  very  necessary  resolution  which  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  has  offered. 

But  this  whole  .situation  underlines  the 
importance  of  Congress  taking  a  new, 
long,  hard  look  at  the  loan  respon- 
sibihties  it  has  imposed  on  the  SBA. 
Unless  the  SBA's  lending  programs  are 
decisively  limited,  the  administration 
will  be  forced  down  a  far  longer  road  of 
Government  involvement  in  the  economy 
than  will  serve  the  national  interest  or 
indeed  than  the  small  business  commu- 
nity itself  desires. 

The  sudden  rapid  increase  In  loans 
should  in  no  sense  be  regarded  as  reflect- 
ing discredit  on  Administrator  John 
Home  or  the  SBA.  The  SBA  has  taken 
seriously  the  congressional  directive  to 
expand  loans,  and  has  done  a  tremendous 
servicing  job.  It  has  followed  previous- 
ly stated  congressional  intent  avidly,  in 
making  many  loans  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  businesses  that  are  far 
from  small. 

I  shall  refer  to  a  few  of  those  examples 
quickly,  because  I  know  the  time  is 
limited.  In  a  press  release  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  issued  August 
29.  the  following  loans  are  shown: 

Opelika  Welding.  Machine  &  Supply. 
Inc..  of  Opelika,  Ala  .  a  loan  for  $300,000. 
They  are  specialty  metal  fabricators. 

Transarizona  Resources.  Inc  .  of  Casa 
Grande.  Ariz.,  for  a  cooper  project, 
$400,000. 

Mission  Sheet  Metal  Co.,  Inc..  of 
Fresno.  Calif.,  a  manufacturing  sheet 
metal  concern,  $300,000. 

Tava  Lanes,  Riverside,  Calif.,  a  bowl- 
ing alley.  $350,000. 

Killen  Grain  Co.,  Harrington.  Del.,  a 
business  for  storage  of  grain,  hay,  straw, 
and  so  forth,  $220,000. 

Feralloy  Corp.,  Chicago,  111.,  a  steel 
processing  company,  $250,000. 

Park  Terrace  Motel,  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  a  motel.  $350,000. 

Louis  Rich  Foods.  Inc.,  West  Liberty, 
Iowa,  processors  of  frozen  ready-to- 
cook  poultry,  $240,000. 

Jefferson  Medical  Arts  Building,  Inc., 
South    Bend,    Ind  ,    a    medical    center 
$250,000. 

Trover  Clinic,  Inc.,  Madisonville,  Kv., 
a  medical  clinic,  $350,000. 

Charles  A.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  crude  petroleum  producer,  $300,000. 

Cargocaire  Engineering  Corp.,  Ames- 
bury,  Mass..  manufacturers  of  commer- 
cial    and      dehumidifving      equipment 
S225.000. 

Lake  Pearl  Park,  Inc..  Wrcntl.am. 
Mass..  an  amusement  park.  $300,000. 

Twin  City  Lanes.  Inc..  Moorehead. 
Minn.,  bowhng  lanes.  $190,000. 

Lake  Shore  Electric  Corp  .  Bedford. 
Ohio,  manufacturer  of  electrical  con- 
trols, $200,000. 


Hugo  Milling  Co..  Hugo.  Okla.,  alfalfa 
deliydrating  mills,  $388,000. 

Port  Orford  Plywood  Corp  .  Port  Or- 
ford.  Greg,  a  plywood  ver.eer  plant 
$350,000. 

Littell  Steel  Co..  fabricator  of  struc- 
tural steel  shapes,  $300,000. 

Peter  Pan  Ice  Cream  Co..  Iiic  .  Woon- 
socket.  R.I.,  whole  ice  cream  distribution, 
$350,000. 

Craver  Industries,  Inc.,  Mount  Holly, 
SC.  manufacture  and  sale  of  aluminum 
roll-forming  equipment,  $250,000. 

Builders'  Supply  of  Murfreesboro,  Inc., 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  wholesale  building 
supplies,  roofing,  custom-built  homes, 
$300,000. 

Rudy's  Farm  Co.  Na.-hville.  Tenn., 
meatpacking  plant,  $250  000. 

Gulf  Coast  Machine  L  Supply  Co  , 
Beaumont,  Tex.,  manufacturer  of  oil  and 
gas  well  supplies  and  heavy  forgmgs 
$434,000. 

Schepp's  Dairy.  Inc  .  Dallas,  Tex.,  a 
dairy  farm,  $?50.000. 

Southern  Foods  Co..  McAllen,  Tex.,  a 
food  cannery,  $250,000. 

J.  B.  Belcher  &;  Son,  Inc..  Bluefield, 
W.  'Va  ,  manufacturer  of  wholesale  lum- 
ber, $350,000. 

I  could  go  on  and  read  additional 
loans,  but  obviou.sly  the  list  is  long  and 
I  shall  not  do  so. 

In  conclusion,  I  point  out  that  a  com- 
munication I  have  just  received  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration  indicates 
that  while  only  roughly  10  percent  of  all 
loans  w^re  over  $100,000.  they  involved 
nearly  half— 46  4  percent — of  the  dollar 
volume  of  the  SBA  loans. 

Wlvat  I  emphasize  is  that  the  SBA  is 
mnkin.u  very  large  loans,  some  to  busi- 
nesses which  in  my  judgment  would  not 
be  classified  as  small.  Therefore,  I  think 
it  is  up  to  Congress  to  make  it  clear  that 
those  loans  should  go  only  to  truly  small 
businesses  that  cannot  secure  loans  else- 
where. I  intend  to  introduce  and  fight 
for  legislation  to  achieve  that  objective 
in  the  very  near  future. 

I  thank  the  distmgui.shed  chairman  of 
our  committ.ee  for  yielding  to  me  to  speak 
on  this  very  important  measure.  I  think 
on  this  occasion  it  is  most  important 
that  I  make  the  point  that  we  should 
look  much  more  carefully  into  the  future 
than  we  have  in  the  past  a.  this  rapidly 
expanding  dispersal  of  taxpayer  money. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  propo.^ed.  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  8922  i  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 


ANNA  LEKOS  AND  ANASTASIA 
STASSINOPOULOS 

Mr,  EASTI.AND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Presiding  Officer  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  messages  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  amending  S.  304  and 
S.  713. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  'S. 
304)  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Lekos.  which 


was.  to  strike  out  all^pfter  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

Tliat  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  c.inc?l  any  outstanding  orders 
and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants  of 
arrest,  and  bond,  which  mav  have  Issued  In 
the  case  or  Anna  Lekos.  From  and  alter  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  said 
Anna  Lekos  shall  not  again  be  subject  to 
deportation  by  reason  of  the  same  facts  upon 
which  such  deportation  proceedings  were 
commenced  or  any  such  warrants  and  orders 
have  issued. 

And  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  'S  713 1  for 
the  relief  of  Anastasia  Stassinopoulos, 
which  was,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders 
and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants  of 
arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  issued  in 
the  CLise  of  Anastasia  Stassinopoulos.  Prom 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  said  Anastasia  Stassinopoulos  shall 
not  again  be  subject  to  deportation  by  rea- 
son of  ^he  same  facts  upon  which  such  de- 
portatipn  proceedings  were  commenced  or 
any  such  warrants  and  orders  have   Issued. 

Mr.  EASTLANT3.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  3,  1961,  and  March  29,  1961,  th'? 
Senate  passed  S.  304  and  S.  713,  whicli 
granted  the  status  of  permanent  resl  ■ 
dence  in  the  United  States  to  the  bene  • 
ficiarics. 

On  June  20  and  July  10,  19G1.  the 
House  of  Representatives  pa.ssed  S.  304 
and  S.  713.  each  with  an  amendment  to 
provide  for  the  cancellation  of  deporta- 
tion proceedings.  The  amendment  to 
each  bill  will  permit  the  beneficiaries  to 
remain  in  the  United  States,  but  they 
will  be  unable  to  proceed  to  U.S.  citizen- 
ship. 

While  the  Senate  language  is  pre- 
ferred, the  amendments  are  acceptable, 
and  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  House  amendments  to  S.  304  and 
S.  713.  respectively. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AIDER  KOBLER 


Mr.  EASTLu'\ND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Presiding  Officer  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  amending  S.  722. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  tlie  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
iS.  722'  for  the  relief  of  Aideh  Kobler. 
which  was.  in  line  6.  after  Kobler"  in- 
sert "and  she  shall  be  considered  to  be 
accompanying  her  spouse  within  the 
meaning  of  section  202 '  a  '  >  2 )  of  the  said 
Act  if  she  files  an  application  for  a  visa 
within  6  months  from  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act". 

Mr.  E.\.STLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  12.  1J61.  the  Senate  passed  S.  722 
to  enable  :he  beneficiary,  a  native  and 
citizen  of  China,  to  quahfy  for  a  visa 
under  the  quota  for  Austria,  the  country 
of  her  hubsand's  citizenship,  and  where 
she  has  lived  since  1952. 

On  August  8.  1961,  S  722  was  pas.<;ed 
Ly   the   House   of   Representatives  wit.Ii 
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a  technical  amendment  which  the  De- 
partment of  State  advised  was  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  intent  of  the  bill. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  722. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MARIA  ROSARIO  BARRENA-VILLA- 
CHICA.  MARIA  DOLORES  VII.LAR 
SALINAS,  ANGELA  CASANOVA  CA- 
BELLO,  CARMEN  GUENAGA  AN- 
CHUSTEGUI.  AND  FLORA  CASALS 
PONS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Presidm.L;  Officer  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  amending  S.  85. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  85)  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Rosario 
Barrena-Villachica.  Maria  Dolores  Vil- 
lar  Salinas,  Angela  Casanova  Cabello. 
Carmen  Guenaga  Anchustegui,  and 
Flora  Casals  Pons,  which  were  on  page  1, 
line  4,  strike  out  "Maria  Rosario  Bar- 
rena-Villachica," and  to  amend  the 
title  so  as  to  read  "An  Act  for  the  relief 
of  Maria  Dolores  Villar  Salinas.  Angela 
Casanova  Cabello.  Carmen  Guenaga 
Anchustegui,    and    Flora   Casals   Pons." 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  12,  1961,  the  Senate  passed  S.  85. 
to  grant  the  status  of  permanent  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States  to  four  Cath- 
olic nuns. 

On  August  8,  1961,  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  S.  85,  with  amend- 
ments to  delete  the  name  of  one  bene- 
ficiary in  whose  case  legislation  is  not 
necessary,  inasmuch  as  information  was 
received  that  she  had  returned  to  Spain. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments  to  S.  85. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


GIUSEPPA  ALONZI 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Presiding  Officer  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  message  from  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  amending  S.  570. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
<S.  570  »  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppa  Alonzi. 
which  was.  on  line  7.  after  "1953"  insert 
".  and  the  visa  petition  approved  in  be- 
half of  Giuseppa  Alonzi  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  approved  prior  to  Januarv 
1,1959". 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  16,  1961,  the  Senate  passed  S.  570, 
to  provide  that  the  beneficiary  be 
deemed  to  have  been  registered  as  a 
quota  immigrant  prior  to  December  31, 
19'3,  in  order  that  she  might  qualify  un- 
der the  provisions  of  section  4  of  Public 
I  aw  86-363. 

On  August  8,  1961.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  S.  570.  with  a  tech- 
nical amendment  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  of  the  bill. 


I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  S.  570. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  || 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE  AND  JUS- 
TICE, THE  JUDICIARY,  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considerajtion 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  7371)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Justice,  the  judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1962.  and  for  othei-  purposes. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Berlin  crisis,  the  recent  second  success- 
ful achievement  of  Russia  in  orbiting  a 
man  in  space,  the  overall  worsening  of 
our  international  position,  and  the  reed 
to  call  up  Reserves  to  strengthen  our 
nulitaiy  position  are  all  signs  of;  the 
times  and  indications  that  the  United 
States  should  cease  to  foment  internal 
strife  and  discord,  and  should  concen- 
trate on  the  major  problem  of  winiiing 
the  cold  war.  and  winning  it  qukkly. 
The  Civil  Richts  Commission  has  peen 
both  an  irritant  and  an  'nsult  toi  the 
Southern  States  since  its  inception,  anj 
it  should  pass  out  of  existence  when  its 
life  expires  under  the  terms  of  prasent 
law.  I  am  equally  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  term,  either  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  rule,  so  as  to  legislate  |new 
life  for  the  Commission  as  a  ridef  on 
this  appropv'ation  bill  or  by  original 
legislation. 

Before  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  ^957 
was  enacted,  we  warned  that  the  id^a  of 
a  Civil  Rights  Commission  was  both  un- 
wise and  unsound.  It  has  said  nothing, 
done  nothing,  reported  nothing,  and 
recommended  nothing  during  the  4  years 
of  its  life  to  change  or  alter  this  origi- 
nal prediction.  The  so-called  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commissioners  have  been  more  diffused 
and  at  greater  variance  than  have  been 
the  opinions  of  the  presently  constituted 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  | 

This  result  is  inevitable  when  Con- 
gress attempts  to  legislate  in  a  field 
where  the  basic  constitutional  authority 
over  the  subject  matter  is  reserved  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  sovereign  States. 
President  Eisenhower  originally  asked 
for  a  bipartisan  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, of  which  not  more  than  three  rnem- 
bersp  would  at  any  one  time  be  of  the 
same  political  party.  As  vigorous  as  was 
my  opposition  toward  the  creation  of  the 
Commission,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
President  that  he  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  appoint  a  Commission  on  which 
all  the  areas  holding  different  an^  di- 
vergent views  in  regard  to  civil  ri|ghts 
issues  were  represented.  Three  of  the 
original  Commissioners  came  from 
Southern  States — former  Gov.  John  S. 
Battle,  of  Virginia,  former  Gov.  Doyle  E. 
Carlton,  of  Florida,  and  Prof.  Robert  G. 
Storey,  of  Texas.  The  other  three  uere 
the  Chairman.  Dr.  John  A.  Hannith  of 
Michigan,  the  Reverend  Theodore  M. 
Hesburr;h.  of  Indiana,  and  J.  Ernest  VVil- 
kins.   of  Illinois,  v,ho,  upon  his  death, 


was  succeeded  by  George  M   Johnson  of 
the  Howard  University  Law  School. 

The  statutory  report  made  by  the 
Commission  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress in  1959  reflected  the  wide  diver- 
gence of  views  which  has  previously 
been  adverted  to  here  on  this  floor. 
Chairman  Hannah  and  Commissioners 
Hesburgh  and  Johnson  proposed  the 
fantastic  constitutional  amendment  to 
establish  universal  suffrage.  Let  me 
read  this  proposed  amendment: 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  or  by  any 
person  for  any  cause  except  inability  to  meet 
State  age  or  length  of  residence  requirements 
uniformly  applied  to  all  persons  within  the 
State,  or  legal  confinement  at  the  time  of 
registration  or  election.  This  right  to  vote 
shall  include  the  right  to  register  or  other- 
wise qualify  to  vote,  and  to  have  one's  vote 
counted. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  the  history  of  our 
Government  there  has  never  been  such 
a  recommendation  as  this.  The  sov- 
ereign States  would  be  completely  de- 
stroyed as  political  entities,  and  anyone 
above  age  18  who  was  not  confined  in  a 
penitentiary  or  an  insane  asylum  would 
have  an  absolute  right  to  exercise  suf- 
frage. I  am  not  going  to  discuss  at 
length  this  proposed  amendment.  It  is 
significant  to  note  that  Chairman  Han- 
nah and  Reverend  Hesburgh  are  still  on 
the  Commission,  and  that  Spottswood 
W.  Robinson  III,  the  dean  of  the  Howard 
University  Law  School,  has  now  taken 
the  place  of  George  M.  Johnson,  the  re- 
signed professor  from  Howard  Univer- 
sity Law  School.  To  the  universal  suf- 
frage amendment.  Vice  Chairman  Storey 
and  Commissioners  Carlton  and  Battle 
registered  vigorous  dissents. 

Chairman  Hannah  and  Commissioners 
Hesburgh  and  Johnson  were  again  united 
in  the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  in  the  field  of  public 
education.  Had  recommendations  Lai 
and  I'b)  been  adopted,  the  Civil  Rights 
Commi-ssion  would  then  and  there  have 
been  made  one  of  the  most  permanent 
agencies  ever  known  in  the  history  of 
our  Federal  Government.  It  wanted  to 
take  over  from  the  Supreme  Court  the 
job  of  integrating  public  schools 
throughout  the  United  States.  Let  me 
read  what  Vice  Chairman  Storey  and 
Commissioners  Battle  and  Carlton  had 
to  say  about  this  part  of  the  report ; 

Although  the  portion  of  the  report  deal- 
ing with  public  education  contains  much 
Interesting  material,  the  text  preceding  the 
finding  and  recommendations  is  to  a  large 
extent  argumentative  and  colored  by  the 
authors'  views  of  the  sociological  and 
philosophical  aspects  of  the  school  integra- 
tion problem. 

And  so  forth. 

Unlike  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and 
three  of  the  Commissioners,  the  dissent- 
ers were  not  yet  willing  to  adopt  Gun- 
nar  Myrdal  as  the  sociological  authority 
upon  which  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  should  be  bottomed. 

The  original  report  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  contains  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations in  the  field  of  integrated 
housing,  and  housing  generally,  for  that 
matter.  Again,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  statement  of  Vice  Chairman  Storey 
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and  Commissioners  Battle  and  Carlton 
in  regard  to  this  field.    They  said: 

We  yield  to  no  one  In  our  good  will  and 
anxiety  for  equal  Justice  to  all  races,  in  the 
field  of  housing  as  elsewhere.  A  good  home 
should  be  the  goal  of  everyone  regardless  of 
color,  and  the  Government  should  aid  In 
providing  housing  In  keeping  with  the  means 
and  ambitions  of  the  people.  Government 
hid  is  Important  where  public  Improvements 
have  displaced  people  and  where  slums  be- 
come a  liability  to  the  community.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  Ciovern- 
ment  owes  everyone  a  house  regardless  of 
his  ambition,  industry,  or  will  to  provide 
for  himself.  When  generosity  takes  away 
self-reliance  or  the  determination  of  one  to 
improve  his  own  lot.  it  ceases  to  be  a  bless- 
ing.    We  should  help,  but  not  pamper 

And  so  forth. 

This  IS  a  brief  review  of  the  absolute 
impossibility  for  any  six  men,  regard- 
less of  how  wise  they  may  be,  when 
drawn  from  a  cross  section  of  our  society, 
to  agree  on  fundamenUil  questions  in- 
volving the  nature  and  function  of  gov- 
ernment, the  mores  and  folkways  of  or- 
ganized society,  and  the  veritable  phi- 
losophy of  life  itself.  Our  forefathers, 
when  they  created  and  ordained  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  could  never  have 
dreamed  that  the  function  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  with  its  limited  dele- 
gated powers,  could  ever  be  expanded  to 
the  point  where  it  would  embrace  the 
entire  spectrum  of  man  in  his  relation 
to  man — in  the  home,  the  school,  at  the 
marketplace,  and  in  every  conceivable 
area  of  human  contact.  Yet,  in  effect, 
the  recommendations  of  three  of  the 
original  six  members  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  are  this  broad  and  compre- 
hensive in  attempting  to  delineate  en- 
tirely new  concepts  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
to  destroy  completely  any  vestige  of  sov- 
ereign responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
States. 

Mr.  President,  the  average  citizen 
knows  little  and  cares  less  about  what 
was  in  the  1959  report  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  There  are  many 
individuals  in  the  South  who  happened 
to  come  in  personal  contact  with  the 
Commission  in  one  manner  or  another. 
In  these  areas,  the  Commission. was  emi- 
nently successful  in  fomenting  litigation 
against  itself  and  in  irritating,  aggra- 
vating, and  exasperating  responsible  citi- 
zens who  were  carrying  out  their  duties 
as  required  by  the  law  of  their  States. 
If  this  Commi-ssion  is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue for  2  years,  or  indefinitely,  I  warn 
citizens  in  other  areas  outside  the 
South — look  out,  sooner  or  later  they  arc 
going  to  get  around  to  you — and  they  will 
accomplish  no  more  in  New  York.  Cali- 
fornia, and  Illinois  than  has  been  ac- 
complished in  Mississippi.  Alabama,  and 
Louisiana 

The  life  of  the  Commi.ssion  was  ex- 
tended for  2  years  in  1959  Governor 
Battle  resigned,  and  Prof  Robert  S  Ran- 
kin, of  North  Carolina,  was  appointed  to 
take  his  place  as  a  southern  representa- 
tive. Professor  Rankin  reflects  the 
views,  philosophy,  and  sentiments  of 
the  southern  people  to  about  the  same 
degree  as  they  are  reflected  by  Chairman 
John  A.  Hannah.  Many  believe  that  was 
a  fatal  mistake  for  President  Ei-senhower 
to  appoint  Mr.  Rankin  to  the  Commis- 


sion on  the  theory  that  he  was  achiev- 
ing the  same  degree  of  balance  that  he 
attempted  to  achieve  when  he  narr^ed  the 
original   Commissioners. 

Dr.  Rankin  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission when  it  transmitted  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gress on  January  13.  1961.  a  report  on 
•  Equal  Protection  of  the  Laws  in  Pub- 
lic Higher  Education."  If  either  the 
President,  the  Congress,  or  the  people 
have  paid  any  attention  to  what  is  con- 
tained in  this  report,  it  has  not  been  evi- 
dent. It  has  received  the  treatment  it 
deserves— that  of  being  absolutely  ig- 
nored— and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  I 
am  reluctant  even  now  to  mention  or 
discuss  the  findings  and  reconxmenda- 
tions  that  are  contained  therein.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  life  of  this  Com- 
mission is  now  before  us.  and  I  want 
to  discuss  the  attitudes  and  predictions 
of  the  individual  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. I  find  it  necessary  to  m^ike  pass- 
ing reference  to  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Recommendation  No.  1  in  this  report 
states: 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
Federal  Government,  either  by  executive  or, 
if  necessary,  by  congressional  action,  take 
such  measures  as  may  be  required  to  assure 
that  funds  under  the  various  programs  of 
Federal  assistance  to  higher  education  are 
disbursed  only  to  such  publicly  controlled 
institutions  of  higher  education  as  do  not 
discriminate  on  grounds  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin. 

One  does  not  know  by  what  theory 
these  Corhmis.sioners  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  any  of  its  agencies  and  depart- 
ments have  any  right  to  withhold  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  from  the  bene- 
ficiaries to  whom  the  legislation  required 
that  the  money  go.  Neither  does  any- 
one know  any  constitutional  theory  that 
gives  cither  this  Commission,  the  Presi- 
dent, or  the  Congress  the  power,  duty,  or 
right  to  so  grossly  discriminate  against 
one  institution  of  higher  education  as 
against  another.  Federal  funds  have 
always  been  equally  distributed  in  South- 
ern States  as  between  our  Negro  and 
white  institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  it  will  be  so  done  in  the  future. 
What  this  Commission  is  saying  here,  in 
effect,  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  take  over  the  direction,  supervi- 
sion, and  control  of  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  several  States. 
That  would  be  the  result  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  a  recommendation, 
renardless  of  any  pious  disclaimers  about 
n.ot  giving  Federal  control  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Why  should  the  taxpayers" 
money  be  expended  for  a  Commission  to 
engage  in  such  exercises  of  futihty  as  is 
contained  in  this  recommendation? 
Commissioner  Rankin,  in  a  concurring 
statement,  expressed  the  view  that  this 
recommendation,  if  put  into  effect  in  an 
immediate  and  drastic  fashion,  would 
be  interpreted  by  many  citizens  as  a 
punitive  measure  rather  than  one  in  sup- 
port of  proper  constitutioiial  objectives. 
However,  he  concurred  in  the  recom- 
mendation in  principle,  but  stated  he 
"could  not  support  certain  procedures 
that    would,    in    my    mind,    be    unwise 


means  of  implementation."  I  do  not  care 
what  geographic  area  a  man  comes 
from— when  he  supports  such  an  illegal 
and  unconstitutional  a  proposal  as  this, 
he  cannot  speak  for  any  Slate  in  the 
southern  area. 

Vice  Chairman  Storey  has  evidentlv 
been  affected  by  the  virus  after  his  long 
service  on  the  Commission.  He  also 
writes  a  concurnnL  statement  to  this 
iniquitous  recommendation.  While 
denying  that  the  withholdiiig  of  funds 
can  be  achieved  by  executive  or  admin- 
istrative action,  he  is  of  the  opinion  and 
apparently  favors  Congress  enactinc 
legislation  that  would  withhold  funds  to 
certain  institutions  of  higher  education 
with  the  conditions  set  forth  under 
which  such  funds  .should  be  withheld 
He  ignores  the  fundamental  constitu- 
tional proposition  that  there  is  no  power 
in  Congress  to  withhold  funds  on  this 
discriminatory  basis.  Commissioner 
Carlton  was  the  only  Commissioner  who 
filed  a  dissenting  statement  to  this 
recommendation. 

Recommendation  No.  2  in  the  second 
report  is: 

That  Congress  consider  the  advisability 
of  authorizing  the  use  of  three-Judge  courts 
under  section  2284  of  the  United  States  Ju- 
dicial Code  (USC.  28  to  cases  presenting  a 
substantial  factual  issue  as  to  whether  per- 
sons are  being  denied  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  with  respect  to  public  education. 

Here  the  Commi.ssion  wants  to  take 
away  from  the  local  US.  district  judges 
the  basic  jurisdiction  that  is  inherent  in 
those  courts.  Three-judge  courts  are 
presently  constituted  only  when  a  specif- 
ic constitutional  issue  is  involved.  This 
recomm.endation  would  give  any  litigant 
claiming  denial  of  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  with  respect  to  public  education 
the  right  to  have  a  three-judge  court  It 
proposes  in  the  narrow  field  of  public 
education  alone  to  completely  disrupt 
the  presently  constituted  system  for  the 
Federal  judiciary  and  give  to  a  pre- 
ferred class  of  individuals  a  right  and 
privilege  that  is  enjoyed  by  no  others 
throughout  the  entire  United  States.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  that  intelligent 
and  unbiased  men.  after  thoughtful 
deliberation  and  consideration,  could 
make  so  fantastic  and  revclutionary  a 
recommendation  to  this  Congress.  Vice 
Chairman  Storey  in  his  mild  dissent 
says : 

This  recommendation  affects  Jtirisdiction 
of  the  Federal  court*  which  should  not  be 
disturbed  Delays  in  litigation  are  often 
due  to  causes  other  than  Jurisdiction.  In- 
vesting a  factfinding  function  in  the  three- 
Judge  Federal  court  for  all  public  educa- 
tion cases  It  is,  in  effect,  recommending  the 
transferral  of  the  duties  of  the  U.S.  district 
courts  to  other   Federal   courts. 

Commissioner  Carlton  also  dissents, 
but  even  now  we  find  on  tne  Commission 
a  new  balance  of  4  to  2. 

Commissioners  Hannah.  Hesburgh. 
and  John.son  have  an  additional  pro- 
posal in  this  report  which  is  no  more 
or  no  less  than  urging  Congress  to  adopt 
the  previously  deleted  title  III  of  the 
proposed  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  which 
would  give  to  the  Attorney  General  gen- 
eral authority  to  institute  civil  actions 
to  enforce  constitutional  rights  of  indi- 
vidual persons.     Commissioner  Rankin 
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dissents  in  part  to  this  proposal.  Ap- 
parently even  he  is  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  vesting  such  unlimited  power  in  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
to  enforce  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  the  rights  of  individuals  whenever 
and  wherever  he  might  decide  such  ac- 
tion was  appropriate. 

Th.e  1960  report  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  is  contained  in  a  volume  of 
355  pages  and  the  recommendations  that 
I  have  discussed  are  all  that  it  could 
til  ink  of  to  present  to  Congress  and  the 
President. 

It  now  appears,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  have  been  too  many  differences  of 
opinion  among  the  members  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  and  that  it  is  now 
necessary  to  constitute  a  Commission 
where  four  or  more  members  will  all 
agree  on  something.  With  the  confir- 
mation of  Erwin  N.  Griswold,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Spottswood  W.  Robinson 
III  as  Civil  Rights  Commissioners,  it  is 
evident  that  this  purpose  has  been 
achieved.  No  longer  need  we  worry 
about  lack  of  unanimity.  Now  we  have 
a  Commission  that  is  going  to  get  to- 
gether. If  the  South  has  a  viewpoint 
and  it  certainly  does,  there  is  no  one  left 
to  express  it.  Governor  Battle  is  gone. 
Governor  Carlton  is  gone,  Vice  Chair- 
man Storey  has  been  infected,  and  Com- 
int.ssioner  Rankin  votes,  by  and  large, 
with  Chairman  Hannah.  In  fact,  this 
man  Rankin  is  nothing  but  a  stooge.  If 
the  amendment  shall  be  agreed  to  the 
number  of  the  Commission  should  be 
decreased  to  get  rid  of  a  stooge  like  this 
man  Rankin. 

However,  it  is  difflcult  for  the  imagi- 
nation to  conceive  of  recommendations 
that  can  be  made  2  years  from  this  date 
that  can  more  effectively  violate  the 
established  principles  of  constitutional 
government  as  they  exist  in  this  country 
than  those  which  have  previously  been 
made. 

We  no  longer  need  so  much  sound 
without  substance.  The  Commission 
should  be  permitted  to  die. 

George  M.  Johnson,  who  resigned  as  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
to  become  connected  with  some  school  in 
Nigeria,  was  a  former  dean  of  the  How- 
ard University  Law  School  and  a  member 
of  the  National  Legal  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  His  record  at 
the  time  he  appeared  before  the  Senate 
for  confirmation  in  this  job  did  not  indi- 
cate that  he  had  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  performing  services  for  the 
NAACP.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, insofar  as  his  position  en  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission were  concerned,  that  he  went  all 
the  way  out  as  a  representative  of  this 
organization.  The  testimony  of  Chair- 
man Hannah  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  this  year  reveals 
.some  very  significant  facts  and  circum- 
stances concerning  his  activity  as  a 
Commission  member. 

Chairman  Hannah's  statistics  indicate 
tliat  George  M.  Johnson  was  by  far  the 
most  active  member  of  the  six  on  the 
Commission.  During  the  fiscal  year  of 
1D60,  Commissioner  Battle  worked  a  total 
of  8  days,  and  drew  $400.     Father  Hes- 


burgh  spent  19  day.s  on  Commis.sion  af- 
fairs, and  drew  $950,  Governor  Carl- 
ton's total  days  were  21.  and  his  remu- 
neration was  SL050.  Vice  Chalnnan 
Storey  worked  for  37  days,  and  drew 
SI. 850.  Chairman  Hannah  devoted  25 
days  of  his  time  to  the  Commis.sion,  and 
drew  $1,250.  In  the  very  nature  of  the 
organization  of  this  Commi-ssion,  the 
Chainnan  and  Vice  Chairman  should  be 
the  ones  who  spent  the  greatest  length 
of  time  with  the  staff  and  in  attendance 
on  the  other  duties  requiring  the  atten- 
tion of  all  or  part  of  the  Commission 
itself.  However,  we  find  that  George  M. 
Johnson  filed  vouchers  for  a  total  of  99 
days  working  time  as  a  Commissioner, 
and  drew  a  total  of  $4,950.  This  means 
that  one  Commissioner  drew  just  S550 
le.ss  than  the  other  five  Commissioners 
combined.  He  was  also  running  ahead 
in  the  per  diem  sweepstakes  for  the  por- 
tion of  the  fiscal  year  1961  reported  by 
the  Chairman.  If  this  matter  were  not 
so  deadly  serious,  it  could  be  passed  off 
with  the  observation  that  maybe  Johnson 
needed  the  money.  However  in  view  of 
the  punitive,  unconstitutional,  and  far- 
reaching  recommendations  that  were 
made  by  the  Commission,  the  dispropor- 
tion in  worktime  between  Johnson  and 
his  five  fellow  Commissioners  muRt  be 
considered  as  most  serious  in  nature,  and 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  this  is  one  of  the 
primary  reasons  why  the  findings  and 
recommendations  that  have  been  made 
are  as  they  are. 

Now  we  have  a  replacement  for 
George  M.  Johnson  who  is  even  more 
reprehensible  as  an  unbiased  member 
of  a  nonpartisan  Commission.  Next  to 
Thurgood  Marshall,  the  chief  counsel 
for  the  NAACP  legal  defense  and  edu- 
cational fimd,  Spottswood  W.  Robinson 
III,  the  present  dean  of  the  law  school 
at  Howard  University,  on  the  record, 
seems  to  have  been  the  leading  legal 
eagle  for  this  organization.  As  counsel 
for  the  NAACP,  he  represented  litigants 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  following  cases: 

Briggs  v.  Elliott  and  Davis  v.  County 
School  Board  of  Prince  Edward  County — 
decided  with  Broivn  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion (347  U.S.  483  (1954),  349  U.S.  294 
<1955)  ),  holding  imconstitutional  State 
statutes  requiring  racial  segregation  in 
public  elementary  and  .'secondary 
schools. 

McGhee  v.  Sip^s— decided  with  Shel- 
ley w  Kraemer  I  334  U.S.  1  a948)>.  hold- 
ing unconstitutional  State  judicial  en- 
forcement of  racial  property  restrictions; 

Hurd  V.  Hodge  '334  U.S.  24  (1948)), 
holding  invalid  Federal  judicial  enforce- 
ment of  racial  property  restrictions; 

Morgan  v.  Virginia  (328  U.S.  373 
(■19460.  holding  unconstitutional  a 
State  statute  requiring  racial  segrega- 
tion in  interstate  transportation; 

Chance  v.  Laviheth  '  186  F.  2d  879,  4th 
Cir.  1951.  certiorari  denied  341  U.S.  941 
(1951' >,  holding  invalid  carrier-en- 
forced racial  segregation  in  interstate 
transportation;  and 

Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
reloprnent  v.  Tate  (231  F.  2d  615.  4th 
Cir._  1956,  certiorari  denied  352  U.S.  838 
'19^6' I,  holding  invalid  a  threatened 
denial  on  racial  grounds  of  the  ubc  of 
the  facilities  of  a  State  park. 


There  is  a  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  character  of  this  type  of  rep- 
resentation and  that  which  normally  ex- 
ists between  an  attorney  and  client. 
The  average  individual  who  has  oc- 
casion to  go  into  court  hires  a  lawyer 
to  represent  him,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  lawyer  to  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  forward  the  interests  of  the  client. 
Many  States  in  the  South  contend  that 
the  NAACP  legal  defense  and  educa- 
tional fund  is  either  guilty  of  barratry 
or  skirts  the  edges  of  it  when  it  volun- 
teers the  services  of  its  counsel  to  in- 
dividuals who  have  either  instituted  or 
desire  to  institute  actions  in  civil  rights 
cases,  Tlie  attorneys  hired  by  the 
NAACP  are.  in  truth  and  in  fact,  not 
representing  the  complainants,  but  are 
representing  the  point  of  view  that  the 
NAACP  desires  to  press  upon  the  court. 
No  man  who  worked  in  such  a  capacity 
in  so  many  cases  could  divorce  himself 
from  the  convictions  and  predilictions 
of  the  organization  and  point  of  view 
which  he  so  long  expounded.  On  the 
record.  Spottswood  W.  Robin.son  III  will 
be  a  far  more  able  and  effective  advocate 
for  his  own  catise  as  a  member  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  than  was 
George  M.  Johnson.  This  situation  is 
a  travesty  on  every  sense  of  justice  and 
fair  play.  We  can  eet  rid  of  Spottswood 
W.  Robinson  III  by  getting  rid  of  the 
Commission,  and  that  is  what  should  be 
done.. 

President  Eisenhower  created  the 
Commission  with  an  honest  balance  of  3 
to  3.  The  present  balance  is,  at  the  best. 
5 ''2  to  ^2.  As  I  have  previotisly  indi- 
cated. Dean  Storey  now  wavers  betwixt 
and  between.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  Civil 
Rights  Division  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  charge  of  a  Presidentially  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Attorney  General  Brownell  testified 
that  the  civil  rights  section  then  exist- 
ing in  the  Department  of  Justice  was 
pait  of  the  Criminal  Division  and,  since 
the  civil  rights  field  was  extraordinarily 
complex,  he  wanted  a  separate  division 
to  deal  with  the  civil  rights  problems. 
This  Division  was  brought  into  being  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  was  created.  The  primary 
rurjxjse  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
was  delineated  by  statute  as  being  to — 

1.  Investigate  In  writing  under  oath  or 
affirmation  that  certain  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  being  deprived  of  their 
right  to  vote  and  have  that  vote  counted 
by  reason  of  their  color,  race,  religion,  or 
national  origin:  ■which  writing,  under  oath 
or  affirmation,  shall  set  forth  the  facts  upon 
Which  such  belief  or  beliefs  are  based. 

The  same  act  that  created  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  provided,  in  part 
IV.  that  the  Attorney  General  could 
institute  suits  for  the  United  States,  or 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  to 
secure  and  protect  voting  rights  of  citi- 
zens without  distinction  as  to  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
Thus,  while  Congress  created  a  commis- 
sion to  investigate,  it  also  enacted  a 
statute  giving  to  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  Government  the  right  to  pro- 
ceed in  courts  in  the  same  area  the 
Commission  was  to  investigate.  The 
activities  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
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sion  are  entirely  divorced  and  apart 
from  those  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  Department  of  Justice  has  been 
just  as  zealous  as  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  to  carry  out  the  text  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  and  the  amend- 
ments thereto  made  in  1960. 

If  those  who  are  so  concerned  with 
the  problem  wanted  something  to  inves- 
tigate in  which  there  is  some  meat,  they 
would  quit  picking  on  the  South  for 
political  purposes  and  investigate  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  We  have  a  very 
fine  and  able  police  force  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  because  of  all  the  agi- 
tation for  racial  integration  that  goes 
on  m  the  District,  it  has  the  highest 
crime  rate  in  this  country.  If  the  Com- 
mission were  really  sincere  and  hon- 
estly wanted  to  accomplish  .somethinK. 
it  would  get  at  the  causes  of  crime  in 
the  District.  Practically  in  every  day's 
new.spaper  one  reads  of  another  white 
woman  who  has  been  raped  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  We  must  look  twice 
to  see  who  did  ii.  because  an  attempt  is 
made  to  hide  that  information  from  the 
public. 

One  need  not  ask  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  Here  is  testimony  uken  at 
the  hearing  before  Subcommittee  Nn  3 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Hou.se  of  Representatives,  in 
May  of  this  year.  What  did  the  chief 
of  police  of  the  District  say  about  the 
situation  in  the  District?     He  said: 

As  chief  of  police  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  want  to  say  to  your  committee 
that  I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the  serious 
proportion  of  crime  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  for  the  past  4  consecutive 
years  has  shown  a  steady  increase  While 
serious  offenses  are  still  somewhat  below 
the  peak  of  January  1953,  for  the  last  Qscal 
year,  the  total  of  19,929  serious  offenses  In 
this  city  was  an  Increase  of  13  8  percent 
over  the  previous  year  and  an  Increase  of 
29.1  percent  from  the  low  point  of  the  Gscal 
year  1957,  The  number  of  serious  crimes 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  is  continuing  to 
rise,  as  recognized  In  our  most  recent  figures 
complied  for  April  1961 

This  is  the  chief  of  police  testifying 
before  a  congressional  committee: 

During  that  month,  a  total  of  1.783  part 
I  offenses  were  reported  for  an  Increase  of 
155  offenses,  or  9  5  percent  over  the  total  for 
April  1960. 

The  number  of  offenses  for  April  1961, 
brought  the  total  number  of  offenses  for  the 
preceding  12  months  to  21.915  for  an  in- 
crease of  3.6  percent  from  the  trend  for  the 
calendar  year  1960.  All  of  the  offenses 
against  properly "  showed  increases  for  the 
month  of  April,  while  two  classifications 
against  the  person,  rape  and  aggravated  as- 
sault, showed  decreases  for  this  month 
However,  the  series  of  recent  brutal  cases 
In  tilts  category  would  otitweigh  that  slight 
decrease  for  the  pa«t  month. 

We  talk  about  a  great  convention  city. 
It  is  unsafe  for  people  of  this  country  to 
come  to  the  city  of  Washington  because 
of  the  tremendous  criminal  record.  If 
the  Commission  desired  to  accomplish 
something,  they  would  investigate  the 
cause  of  wholesale  rape  and  wholesale 
murder  and  brutal  crimes  which,  the 
chief  of  police  says,  are  caused  in  the 
District.  Everyone  knows  that  we  are 
now  having  a  reign  of  terror  in  the  Dis- 
trict and  have  had  a  reign  of  terror  for 
several  years.     It  is  unsafe,  as  the  dis- 


tinguished Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr 
Holland]  said  yesterday,  as  quoted  in 
the  newspapers,  for  visitors  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  to  come  to  their 
Capital  City  because  of  the  great  number 
of  bi-utal  crimes  of  muggings  and  rape 
and  robbeiy  and  murder  which  occur, 
here.  Yet  we  are  going  off  on  a  political 
witch  hunt  after  the  South  through  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  when  it  sits 
right  here  in  Washington  and  it  could 
perform  a  very  valuable  service. 

The  rise  in  the  crime  rate  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  coincided  with  the 
enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957  and  the  establishment  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  PoUce  Chief  Robert  Murray 
before  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
It  was  in  July  of  1957  that  serious  offenses 
began  to  rise  in  the  District,  and  the 
trend  has  continued  since  that  time. 
Accordinu  to  the  statistics,  during  the 
period  of  July  1957  through  May  1961, 
serious  offenses  have  increased  38  8  per- 
cent. * 

Currently,  the  FBI  Uniform  Crime 
Reports  credit  to  Washington.  DC,  for 
the  year  1960,  81  cases  of  murder  and 
nonneghgent  manslaughter;  24  ca.ses  of 
manslaughter  by  negligence ;  111  cases  of 
forcible  rape.  1.072  cases  of  robbery; 
2.966  instances  of  aggravated  assault, 
and  4.587  cases  of  burglary — breaking  or 
entering 

In  the  calendar  year  1960  reports  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  indicated  that 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  robberies 
and  rapes  was  far  above  the  national 
average,  and  the  increase  foi  other 
major  categoiies  kept  pace  with  the 
national  figure 

Are  we  safe  on  the  streets  of  this 
town?  While  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion has  sent  its  humbugs  mto  my  state. 
a  woman  Ls  safe  oil  most  streeu^  of  the 
average  city  in  that  State  24  hours  a  day. 
Is  that  true  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia? Is  it  safe  to  hold  a  convenuon  in 
the  District  of  Columbia':' 

Forcible  rapes  increased  from  87  re- 
IXDrted  in  1959  t-o  the  111  reported  in 
1960.  an  increase  of  27  percent. 

Robberies  jumped  from  693  in  1959 
to  1,072  in  1960.  an  increase  of  about  55 
percent. 

We  have  a  very  able  and  conscientious 
and  fine  police  force  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  because  of  all  this  racial 
agitation  that  we  have  here  there  is  a 
reign  of  terror  here  which  is  destroying 
the  community. 

Murder  increased  6  percent,  from  74 
in  1959. to  81  in  1960. 

Burglaries  increased  18  percent,  from 
4.189,  to  4.587. 

If  this  overall  increase  of  38.8  percent 
for  each  4-year  period  remains  constant, 
Washington  will  undoubtedly  soon  be- 
come the  most  lawless  area  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

This  is  where  the  real  problem  is.  It 
is  not  slipping  down  into  the  Souih  and 
stirring  up  trouble  in  order  to  get  a  few 
racial  votes,  but  to  handle  the  situation 
here  at  home. 

For  these  reasons  the  motion  .should  be 
defeated. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1959  the  appropria- 
tion to  sustain  the  Civil  Rights  Division 


of  the  Department  of  Justice  amounted 
to  $487,850.  It  wa-s  then  composed  of 
29  lawyers  and  39  nonlegal  persons.  The 
appropriation  to  sustain  this  Division  for 
the  fiscal  year  1961  amounted  to  $689.- 
000.  and  this  year  the  Attorney  General 
asked  for  a  SI 9.000  increase,  to  bring  the 
total  up  to  S708,000.  There  presentlv  are 
35  lawyers  and  33  clerical  personnel— a 
total  of  68— attached  to  the  Divi.'.ion 
The  peak  employment  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  was  a  total  of  73  positions 
for  the  fiscal  year  1961.  The  Civil  Rights 
Commission  has  its  Law.<;.  Plans,  and  Re- 
search Division,  which  would  appear  to 
do  the  bulk  of  its  work.  Apparently,  one 
of  the  greatest  projects  in  the"  Civil 
Rights  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  the  Factual  Research  Unit. 
wluch.  according  to  testimony,  'has  as- 
sembled, circulated,  indexed,  and  made 
readily  availalsle  to  Division  personnel 
and  others  in  the  Department,  more  than 
33,000  articles  and  leports.  This  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  some  10.000  items 
over  last  year.  These  it«ms.  together 
with  summaries  of  at  least  40  FBI  re- 
ports daily,  are  indexed  for  ready  use  on 
some  35.000  individual  cards.  Since  keen 
public  interest  in  civil  rights  matters 
will  continue  to  result  in  extensive  news- 
paper and  other  printed  coverage,  the 
activities  of  this  unit  will  continue  to  ex- 
pand." 

Another  section  of  the  Civil  Rights  Di- 
vi.sion  of  the  D<>partment  of  Justice  i.s 
known  as  the  ApF>eals  and  Research 
Section.  This  gets  more  legal.  Here  is 
a  part  of  the  duties  of  this  .section : 

Continued  attention  was  given  to  private 
suits  involving  racial  discrimination  In 
schools,  public  accommodations,  transporta- 
tion, governmental  facilities,  trial  procedure 
and  other  areas.  The  file  of  such  case.s  now 
numbers  close  to  600  Status  reports  were 
furnished  periodically  and  consideration 
given  to  ixjssible  amicus  curiae  participation 
in  such  litigation.  State  legislative  de\e;op- 
ments  in  the  field  of  civil  rights  were  followed 
and  an  index  prepared  of  measures  intro- 
duced and  enacted  which  arc  designed  to  per- 
petuate racial  segregation. 

Some  40  other  research  projects  were  con- 
ducted by  the  section.  Subjects  include  an 
evaluation  of  legal  points  involved  in  trespass 
convictions,  a  survey  of  State  and  Federal 
legislation  and  judicial  decisions  affecting 
discrimination  in  housing,  possible  solutions 
to  the  problem  of  military  Jurisdiction  over 
civilian  personnel  overseas,  f.nd  the  legal  im- 
plications of  discrimination  under  Govern- 
ment contracts  and  Government  grants. 

Then,  of  course  the  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion actually  handles  the  litigation  and 
amicus  curiae  activities  that  are  now  go- 
ing on  throughout  the  Southern  States 
and  elsewhere. 

What  possible  need  could  there  be  for 
a  Civil  Rights  Commission  when  we  have 
this  Civil  Risht.s  Division  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  that  performs  every  func- 
tion, insofar  as  investigation  and  re- 
search are  concerned,  that  is  performed 
by  the  Civil  Right.'-  Commission,  and  then 
has  the  statutory  power  to  proceed? 
You  will  note.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
research  is  not  confined  to  voting  rights, 
but  the  whole  spectrum  of  what  the  De- 
partment chooses  to  designate  as  'civil 
rights  areas," 

More  and  more  the  Civil  Richts  Com- 
mission takes  on  the  inquisitorial  role  of 
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a  super  grand  jurj'.  Other  than  in  so- 
called  voting  rights  matters,  its  investi- 
gations are  completely  above  and  out- 
side of  any  known  statutory  law  of  the 
United  States.  As  to  voting  rights  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  divested  the 
Commission  of  any  even  remote  useful- 
i;ess  in  this  area.  The  other  nebulous 
areas  in  which  it  now  operates  are  out- 
side the  pale  of  both  the  statutes  and  the 
Con.stitution.  I  do  not  believe  it  was 
ever  the  intention  of  Congress  to  have 
this  Commission  come  forward  with  rec- 
ommendations that  would  alter  or 
change  the  Constitution  itself.  Some 
Commissioners  have  made  such  sugges- 
tions and  if  its  life  is  extended  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  more  will  be  made  in  the 
future. 

What  this  country  needs  today  is  unity 
and  not  dissension.  When  our  security 
IS  menaced  from  the  outside,  it  is  folly 
to  further  enact  legislation  that  in  its 
\ery  nature  creates  resentment,  strife, 
and  discord  within  that  large,  loyal,  and 
patriotic  portion  of  our  population 
acrainst  whom  it  is  deliberately  directed. 

The  Senate  should  here  and  now  re- 
ject any  suspension  of  the  rules  and  per- 
mit this  Commission  to  pass  out  of  ex- 
istence as  now  provided  by  statut-e. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  simply  no  justi- 
fication for  the  extension  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  It  has  accom- 
plished, in  nearly  4  years,  nothing  ex- 
cept to  stir  up  trouble.  At  the  present 
time  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  is  be- 
ing run  by  a  staff  director  named  Berl  I. 
Bernhard,  who  is  being  paid  S22.500  per 
year,  which  is  probably  at  least  twice 
as  much  as  he  ever  made  before  he  went 
to  work  for  the  Commission,  and  two 
or  three  times  what  he  is  worth. 

Mr.  Bernhard  was  confmned  to  this 
r>ost  rather  recently.  The  Senate 
should  know  that  this  nomination  did 
not  have  to  face  the  opposition  whicii 
would  have  been  raised  if  members  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  had 
understood  that  he  was  being  confinned 
for  2  years  or  longer.  When  this  nomi- 
nation was  acted  upon,  it  was  our  un- 
derstanding that  the  Commission — and, 
therefore,  Bernhard's  $22,500  job — 
would  go  out  of  existence  on  Septem- 
ber 9  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Bernhard  is  a  young  man  with 
a  good  legal  education,  and  he  has  had 
some  influential  sponsors.  He  will  be 
33  years  old  on  September  7  of  this  year. 
He  was  born  in  New  York  City.  He  went 
to  the  Englcwood  School  for  Boys. 
Encrlewood.  N.J..  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1947.  He  went  to  Dartmouth 
College,  where  he  got  a  B.A.  degree  in 
1951.  and  Yale  University  Law  School, 
which  gave  him  an  LL.B.  degree  in  1954. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  1954.  just  about  8 
years  ago.  He  was  admitted  to  practice 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  3  years  ago,  in  1958. 

P'or  the  first  2  years  after  he  got  out 
of  law  school,  Mr.  Bernhard  was  cm- 
ployed  as  law  clerk  to  Judge  Luther  W. 
Youni^dahl,  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  So  far  as  is 
known,  he  performed  his  duties  in  that 
post  to  the  satisfaction  of  Judge  Young- 
dahl. 


After  he  left  Judue  Youngdahl,  Mr. 
Bernhard  got  a  job  with  a  law  firm  in 
Washington,  D.C..  which  became  the 
firm  of  Turney,  Major,  Marcum  & 
Sherby,  and  which  is  now  the  firm  of 
Turney  &  Turney,  2001  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  Washington.  DC.  Pie  went  on 
leave  of  absence  from  this  law  firm  in 
November  1958.  at  which  time  he  i  was 
appointed  a  staff  attorney  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Bern- 
hard  was  technically  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  for  about  2  years.  I 
do  not  believe  he  ever  tried  a  lawsuit.  If 
Mr.  Bernhard  was  attorney  of  record  in 
a  single  litigation  during  the  2  years  he 
was  osten.^ibly  in  practice,  that  fact  has 
not  come  to  light.  Perhaps  he  was.  But 
it  is  certain  that  his  trial  practice  was 
not  extensive,  and  it  may  be  that  he  had 
no  trial  experience  whatsoever  between 
the  time  he  left  law  school  and  the  time 
he  went  to  work  for  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

Mr.  Bernhard's  experience  as  an  in- 
ve^tiu^ator  is  also  extremely  meander. 
Practically  all  the  experience  he  has"  had 
in  this  field  was  gained  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  Despite  this  fact, 
he  was  made  acting  deputy  stafT  director 
for  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  in  Sep- 
tember 1959,  some  10  months  after  he 
went  to  work  for  the  Commission.  The 
Commission  later  dropped  the  "acting" 
and  made  Mr.  Bernhard  deputy  staff 
director 

Mr.  Bernhard  was  responsible  for  con- 
ducting or  supervising  several  investiga- 
tions for  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
but  none  of  his  findings  ever  resulted  in 
criminal  prosecution  or  other  court 
action. 

Mr.  Bernhard  submitted  his  resigna- 
tion early  this  year,  after  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  December  4, 1960,  had  carried 
a  nev.s  story  re^^pecting  an  alleged  charge 
by  Mr.  Bernhard,  at  a  public  meeting. 
that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion had  failed  to  make  effective  investi- 
gation of  civil  rights  cases  in  the  South. 
Whether  or  not  Mr.  Bernhard's  resigna- 
tion was  ever  formally  accepted  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  is  a  matter  of 
speculation.  It  is  known,  however,  that 
the  resignation  was  subsequently  re- 
scinded, and  that  Mr.  Bernhard  D(cver 
actually  went  off  the  payroll. 

According  to  the  "Washington  Post 
Jtory,  referred  to  above,  Mr.  Bernhard's 
derogatory  remarks  about  the  FBI  were 
made  at  the  fifth  conference  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Political  Science  A.sso- 
ciation,  at  Catholic  University,  on  De- 
cember 3,  1960, 

According  to  the  Post.  Mr.  Bernhard 
folloued  up  his  charges  against  the  FBI 
by  declaring: 

The  time  has  come  when  there  muflt  be 
.some  separate  Investigating  force. 

The  text  of  this  whole  news  story  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  December  4, 
1960.  is  as  follows: 

The  deputy  director  of  the  Federal  pivil 
Rights  Commission  said  yesterday  th;i«|  the 
FBI  has  failed  to  make  eflective  investiga- 
tion of  civil  rights  cases  in  the  South: 

"The  time  has  come  when  there  mu$t  be 
Fome  separate  investigating  force,"  Berl 
Bernhard  told   a  roundtable  group   a^  the 


fifth  District  of  Columbia  Political  Science 
Association  conference  at  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, 

Bernhard  said  he  did  not  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity or  ability  of  the  G-men.  Talking  with 
the  press  afterward,  he  said  the  problem  was 
that  southern  Negroes  involved  in  civil 
rights  cases  are  afr.ud  to  speak  openly  to 
FBI  agents  because  they  are  stationed  In  the 
South  and  therefore  seem  like  "local  men." 

"When  you  send  people  from  the  local  area 
— such  as  FBI  field  agents — to  see  people 
who  have  been  denied  local  rights,  you  are 
not  going  to  have  results,"  Bernhard  said  In 
his  talks. 

"I  have  been  Involved  in  many  local  in- 
vestigations," said  Bernhard,  "and  I  have  al- 
most always  been  able  to  get  more  than  the 
FBI  reports  Indicate." 

Bernhard  has  worked  for  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  In  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  oth- 
er parts  of  the  South. 

Bernhard  said  he  felt  sure  the  Kennedy 
administration  would  do  more  than  the 
Eisenhower  administration  for  the  rights  of 
southern  Negroes  by  making  "a  re.-il  effort  to 
employ  the  Executive  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dency." 

"Tlie  Eisenhower  administration,"  said 
Bernard,  "took  the  stand  that,  under  the 
law.  the  lead  would  have  to  come  from 
Congress." 

Bernhard  said  he  hoped  that  Mr.  Kennedy, 
whom  he  pictured  as  a  man  with  a  "moral 
conviction"  that  segregation  Is  wrung,  'would 
refuse  to  have  his  staff  involved  In  the  us« 
of  segregated  facilities  of  any  sort." 

"Mr.  Kennedy  could  do  It,"  said  Bernhard 
"by  having  his  men  stay  at  alrbases  or  other 
Federal  property  rather  than  at  segregated 
hotels  when  they're  down  South." 

"That  way."  he  said,  "the  President  could 
Indicate  he  has  moral  conviction  in  the 
matter." 

Bernhard  also  predicted  that  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy would  move  toward  breaking  up  the 
seniority  system  that  gives  key  congressional 
committee  posts  to  conservative  Bouthera 
Lawmakers,  and,  he  said.  Impedes  civil  rights 
legislation. 

"I  don't  think  there  will  be  any  across- 
the-board  changes  at  first,"  said  Bernhard. 
"I  think  at  first  there  wUl  be  a  couple  of 
rifle  shots  at  symbolic   targets." 

Bernhard  predicted  there  will  be  no  Im- 
portant civil  rights  legislation  passed  by  the 
next  Congress  because  of  the  strength  of  the 
southern  bloc. 

Mr.  Bernliard  has  never  categorically 
denied  that  Washington  Post  news 
story,  though  he  has  conU'nded  that  he 
was  "quoted  out  of  context." 

Mr.  Bernhard  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Washington  Post  imdcr  date  of  Decem- 
ber 7,  1960,  dealing  with  this  matter. 
The  text  of  Mr.  Bernhard's  letter  is  as 
follows: 

Tills  letter  relates  to  ymr  news  report 
"FBI  Lag  In  Rights  Probe  Ch.ar<<ed,"  De- 
cember 4.  Although  I  am  satisfied  that  a 
newspaper  such  as  yours  had  no  Intention  of 
doing  so,  the  article  conveyed  several  erro- 
neous Impressions. 

The  Idea  of  a  lag  by  the  W,!.  whatever 
your  copyreader  meant  by  that  was  never 
discussed;  no  charge  was  made  against 
anyone. 

The  story  as  reported  contains  material 
quoted  out  of  context  as  well  as  some  sim- 
ple errors  of  fact.  Of  singular  importance, 
the  story  failed  to  reflect  accurately  the 
nature  of  the  meeting. 

This  was  an  academic  discussion  spon- 
sored by  the  District  of  Columbia  Political 
Science  Association,  as  your  story  did  Indi- 
cate. The  topic  assigned  to  me  was  "Civil 
Rights  and  Desegregation:  Status  and  Pros- 
pects." 
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I  was  asked  to  present  theoretical  Ideas  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  academic  and 
exploratory  discussion.  I  spoke  as  an  Indi- 
vidual and  not  on  behalf  of  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights. 

The  Inform.-U  roundtable  discussion  lasted 
for  nearly  2  hours.  A  small  portion  of  that 
time  was  devoted  to  the  areas  featured  in 
your  story. 

Comment  on  the  seniority  system  and  so- 
called  predictions  of  things  to  come  In  Con- 
gress, as  quoted  or  referred  to  In  the  article. 
make  It  appear  that  these  were  gratuitous 
offerings  rather  than  responses  to  questions 
growing  out  of  a  much  broader  analysis  of 
the  role  of  Congrees. 

The  quotation,  referring  to  FBI  investi- 
gations, does  Injustice  both  to  the  FBI.  a 
fine  law-enforcement  organization,  and  to 
me.  If  there  was  reference  to  FBI  reports, 
this  was  clear  error,  for  I  have  never  seen 
such  reports. 

Subsequent  to  a  broad  discussion  of  hous- 
ing, public  education,  and  Federal  employ- 
ment, the  principal  subjects  of  the  panel, 
I  observed,  among  other  things,  that  the 
FBI  Investigates  sjjeciflc  complaints,  not 
general   patterns  of  race  relations. 

In  the  context,  I  suggested  consideration 
of  the  need  for  an  Independent  group  of  civil 
rights  Investigations  In  the  unique  civil 
rtghts  fieJd.  This  would  allow  the  TBI  to 
concentrate  on  more  tvplcal  criminal  respon- 
sibilities. 

That  letter  was  signed — in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Bernhard  said  he  had 
spoken  in  his  individual  capacity  and  not 
on  behalf  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights— "Berl  I.  Bernhard,  Deputy  Staff 
Director,  Commi-ssion  on  Civil  Rights, 
Washington." 

Senators  will  note  that  in  his  letter 
Mr.  Bernhard  did  not  disavow  anything 
the  Post  had  reported.  He  took  issue 
with  the  tise  of  the  word  "lag"  by  a 
headline  writer.  He  said  there  was  no 
"charge"  against  anyone.  But,  Mr. 
President,  if  Mr.  Bernhard  did  in  fact 
say.  as  the  Washington  Post  reported, 
and  as  Mr.  Bernard  himself  has  not 
denied,  that  the  FBI  had  failed  to  make 
effective  investigations  of  civil  rights 
cases  in  the  South,  it  is  of  no  substantial 
importance  whether  he  is  willing  to  call 
that  a  charge  or  whether  he  wants  to 
call  it  an  allegation,  or  wants  to  call  it 
something  else.  Certainly  that  is  a 
statement  derogatory  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  and  a  statement 
which  is  not  founded  in  fact. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Post,  Mr.  Bernhard 
did  not  bother  to  deny  that  he  had  said, 
as  the  Post  had  reported,  that  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  took  the  stand 
that,  under  the  law,  "the  lead  would  have 
to  come  from  Congress." 

Taken  in  context,  this  v.as  a  clear  in- 
dication that  Mr.  Bernhard  disagreed 
with  this  viewpoint.  I  think  he  does  dis- 
agree with  it.  He  certainly  takes  a  dim 
view  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  favors  greater  concentration 
of  power  in  tlie  executive  branch. 
Whether  or  not  Mr.  Bernhard's  predic- 
tion that  President  Kennedy  would  move 
toward  breaking  up  the  seniority  system 
in  Congress  was  mere  wishful  thinking,  it 
seems  clearly  indicated  that  Mr.  Bern- 
hard  himself  would  like  to  see  the  senior- 
ity system  abandoned.  It  seems  clear 
that  Mr.  Bcrnliard  would  like  to  see 
southern  Senators,  and  southern  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body— whom  he  calls 
"conservative"  as  thoush  that  were  a 


dirty  word — removed   from  positions  of 
importajice  on  important  committees. 

Mr.  Bernhard  has  not  attempted  to 
disavow  the  Washington  Post's  report 
that  he  called  for  a  separate  investigat- 
ing force,  separate  from  the  FBI  to  in- 
vestigate civil  rights  cases.  He  has,  in 
fact,  admitted  the  substance  of  this  re- 
port, explaining  that  he  took  tliis  posi- 
tion for  two  reasons:  because  the  FBI 
responds  to  specific  complaints  and  does 
not  make  general  investigations  of  the 
totality  of  race  relations  problems,  and 
because  he  thinks  Negroes  in  southern 
communities  are  afraid  to  talk  freely 
to  FBI  agents. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  these  al- 
leged reasons  are  just  poppycock.  The 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is  com- 
petent to  conduct  any  investigation  that 
may  be  called  for.  and  to  do  a  better 
job  of  it  than  Mr.  Bcrnliard  could  ever 
dream  of  doing,  or  than  any  new  and 
separate  investigative  agency  could  pos- 
sibly do.  Furthermore,  Mr.  President, 
the  implication  that  FBI  agents  in  locai 
communities  are  siding  against  Negroes 
and  siding  with  the  communities  in  an 
efifort  to  deprive  Negroes  of  their  rights 
Is  wholly  without  foundation.  In  fact, 
this  charge  is  wrong  for  two  reasons! 
First,  the  FBI  has  a  solid  record  of  ob- 
jectivity and  impartiality  in  all  of  its 
investigations,  in  civil  rights  cases  as 
well  as  in  all  other  matters;  and  sec- 
ondly, local  communities  in  the  South 
are  not  engaged,  as  Mr.  Bernhard  would 
have  us  believe,  in  conspiracies  to  de- 
prive Negroes  of  their  rights. 

Mr.  Bernhard  himself  has  done  what 
he  could  on  occasion  to  stir  up  distrust 
of  the  FBI,  and  distrust  of  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  in  the  minds  of 
southern  Negroes,  by  telling  them  that 
they  should  report  their  alleged  griev- 
ances on:y  to  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion and  the  U.S.  district  attorney. 

But  although  we  know  that  Mr.  Bern- 
hard  s  reasons  for  asking  for  a  new  in- 
vestigative force,  apart  from  the  FBI, 
are  unsound  reasons,  this  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  he  wants  civil 
rights  investigations  conducted  by  some 
agency  other  than  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  Mr.  Bernhard  wants 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  investiga- 
tors to  have  the  power  to  subpena  wit- 
nesses and  admirustcr  oaths.  He  thinks 
that  is  the  way  to  get  the  truth  out  of 
a  witness.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  get- 
ting a  statement  and  then  asking  the 
witness  if  he  is  willing  to 'swear  to  it. 
and  taking  him  before  a  notary  public 
to  make  an  affidavit  that  what  he  has 
stated  is  true.  Mr.  Bernhard  does  not 
tmst  notaries  in  the  South  any  more 
than  he  trusts  the  officials  of  southern 
cities,  or  any  more  than  he  trusts 
southern  Senators  and  southern  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  other  body  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Bernhard's  feelings  about  this 
matter  of  taking  testimony  have  led  him 
to  participate  in  the  commission  of 
frauds  on  a  number  of  southern  citizens, 
Mr.  Bernhard  himself,  and  others  under 
his  direction  and  supervision,  have  gone 
down  into  the  South  and  pretended  to 
have  this  power  to  call  witnesses  and 
administer  oaths,  this  power  to  compel 
sworn  testimony,  a  power  which  they  do 


not  have.  But  they  have  pretended 
they  had  it,  Mr.  Bernhard  and  these 
Civil  Rights  Commission  investigators 
under  his  supervision  and  control. 
They  have  demanded  that  witnesses 
hold  up  their  hands  and  be  sworn,  and 
they  have  gone  through  the  rigamarole 
of  administering  oaths,  knowing  thai 
they  had  no  power  to  do  so,  and  thcv 
have  actually  threatened  witnesses  with 
perjury  charges  in  connection  with  tes- 
timony given  under  such  circumstances. 

I  think  it  is  unconscionable  that  this 
should  have  been  done,  and  I  do  no; 
think  that  the  man  who  did  it.  and  con- 
doned the  doing  of  it  by  investigator^ 
under  his  supervision,  has  anv  business 
holding  down  a  $22,500  job  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  But  there  he  is.  and 
if  we  extend  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion for  another  2  years,  there  he  will 
stay  for  that  long  at  least.  I  say  "at 
least"  because  we  can  be  absolutely  sure 
that  if  this  extension  is  granted,  there 
will  be  a  drive  for  another  one  before 
this  one  expires.  There  arc  these  who 
will  not  be  satisfied  until  the  CivU  Rights 
Commission  is  made  permanent,  until  it 
is  given  its  own  investigatory-  force  sepa- 
rate from  the  FBI,  until  it  is  given  the 
power  to  issue  subpenas  and  to  compel 
testimony,  until  it  is  made  a  kind  of 
superpolice  force  and  supcrlegislative 
agency  and  supcrjudicial  body  that  can 
go  down  into  the  South  and  override  the 
law  enforcement  agencies  of  the  States 
and  the  municipalities  there,  and  make 
rules  that  will  have  the  force  and  effect 
of  law,  and  enforce  those  rules,  and  gen- 
erally swing  the  big  stick  of  Federj.l 
power  to  take  away  from  the  people  cf 
the  South  the  right  to  conduct  their  own 
affairs  in  their  own  way. 

If  we  extend  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission now,  this  is  what  we  are  head- 
ing for. 

This  man  Bernhard  has  taken  the  at- 
titude. Mr.  President— and  I  tell  you,  this 
is  not  just  typical  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  it  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission — 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  get  both  sides 
of  the  case  in  evaluating  a  ci^  il  rights 
complaint. 

It  is  Mr  Bernhard's  view  that  if  he 
does  not  believe  a  witness,  he  will  check 
the  story  of  that  witness  from  other 
sources:  but  if  he  does  believe  a  witness, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  check  his  story 
anywhere,  or  to  try  to  get  the  other  side 
of  the  picture.  And  Mr.  Bernhard 
chooses  most  of  the  time  to  believe,  jut 
as  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  chooses 
most  of  the  time  to  believe,  whatever  al- 
legations sre  made  against  the  people 
and  the  rightful  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies of  the  South. 

■When  Mr.  Bernhard  sends  his  investi- 
gators into  a  Southern  State,  into  a 
southern  city,  he  does  not  feel  obligated 
to  get  in  touch  with  local  authorities. 
He  does  not  feel  obligated  to  make  any 
contact  with  them  at  all.  He  does  not 
feel  obligated  to  tell  them  that  he  is 
coming  dov.n,  or  that  his  investigators 
are  coming  down. 

I  have  not  raised  the  is.^uc  with  re- 
spect to  these  matters  before  now  be- 
cause the  law  said  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission  would   po   out  of  bu.<;incss  on 
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September  9  of  this  year,  and  I  did  not 
think  it  would  serve  any  good  purpose 
to  belabor  a  dying  agency,  or  to  raise 
questions  about  the  qualifications  or  the 
philosophy  of  a  man  who  would  be  out 
of  his  job  in  such  a  short  time.  But 
when  it  became  clear  that  the  Senate 
was  going  to  give  consideration  to  ex- 
tending the  life  of  this  agency  for  an- 
other 2  years,  and  thus  extending  Mr. 
Bernhard's  control  and  influence  for  an- 
other 2  years,  I  came  very  speedily  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Senate  had  a 
right  to  know  about  these  things,  and 
should  take  them  into  corLsideration  in 
connection  with  its  deliberations. 

If  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion is  going  to  be  extended  for  another 
2  years,  the  very  least  that  Congress 
should  demand  is  that  there  be  a  house- 
cleaning  down  there:  that  Mr,  Bern- 
hard  and  people  who  think  like  him  be 
eliminated  fi'om  positions  of  power  and 
influence  with  the  Commission;  and  that 
we  be  given  some  assurance  that  the 
Commission  will  operate  honestly,  and 
in  accordance  with  law,  and  will  deal 
fairly  with  both  sides  in  each  case,  and 
will  conduct  itself  and  its  business  with 
the  dignity  and  decorum  befitting  an 
agency  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

I  No.  169  1 


Bible 

Ellender 

Man.sfield 

Biirdlck 

Ervln 

McNamara 

Cannon 

Goldwater 

Metcalf 

Carroll 

Gore 

Monroney 

Church 

Gruenlnt; 

Morton 

Cooper 

Hart 

Moss 

Curtis 

Hartke 

Pell 

Dodd 

Hill 

Schoeppel 

Dworshak 

Jordan 

Scott 

E.istland 

Long.  Ha-,vaii 

Young.  Ohio 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Y.ar- 
EORouGH  1 .  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  1  Mr.  Chavez)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson  I, 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  1  Mr. 
Bridges]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  C.ARL.SON]  are  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush  1  is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hicken- 
Loof'ER  1  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Met- 
calf in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay.  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  BoGGs,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr    Capeh.art.  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey, 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

SON. 
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Case  of  South  Dakota,  Mr    CIark. 
Cotton.  Mr.  Dirksen.  Mr.  Douglas, 
Engle,    Mr.    FoNG,    Mr.    Fulbhight, 
Hayden,  Mr.  Hickey,  Mr.  Holland, 
Hruska,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Jack- 
Mr.    Javits.    Mr.    Johnston,    Mr. 
Keating.  Mr.   Kefauver.   Mr.  Kerr.   Mr. 
KucHEL.  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Magnu- 
SON,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McClellan.  Mr. 
McGee,    Mr,    Miller,    Mr.    Morse,    Mr. 
MuNDT,  Mr.  MusKiE,  Mrs.  Neuberger,  Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  RusfciELL, 
Mr.     S.^LTONSTALL,     Mr.     Smathers,     Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Smiih  of 
Maine,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Stenni.?,  Mr. 
Symington,    Mr.    Talmadge.   Mr.   Thur- 
mond. Mr.  Tower,  Mr,  Wiley,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New   Jersey,   Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware,     Mr.     Yarborough,     and    Mr. 
Young    of    North    Dakota    entered,  the 
Chamber  and  an.swcrcd  to  their  names. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     A  quo- 
rum is  present. 


August  SO 


dAvid 

I  bave 


TRIBUTES    TO    BRIG.    GEN. 
SARNOFF 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  inave 
just  come  from  a  luncheon  for  Gen. 
David  Sarnoff .  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America,  tendered 
to  him  by  five  of  us  in  the  Senate  as 
sponsors.  Senators  Aiken.  Magnuson, 
Pastore,  Keating,  and  myself. 

I  have  known  David  Sarnoff  fdr  35 
years.  He  is  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished New  Yorkers.  We  did  not  have 
a  chance  at  the  luncheon,  because  of  the 
limitation  of  time,  to  express  ourselves 
with  respect  to  the  purpose  of  the  lunch- 
eon, which  was  to  honor  his  55th  year 
in  the  communications  industry. 

A  large  group  of  Senators  were  present. 
including  the  minority  leader  and  the 
minority  whip,  as  well  as  the  Vice  Piesi- 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  honor  David  Sarnoff. 
As  he  said  himself  in  a  very  touching 
speech  to  us  about  his  own  life,  "This 
could  happen  only  in  America."  He  said 
he  thought  there  was  more  opportunity 
today  than  on  the  day  he  arrived  in 
steerase  as  an  immic^rant  boy  of  9  in  the 
port  of  New  York,  in  1901. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  want  to  felicitate 
David  Sarnoff.  a  great  American. 

The  name  of  David  Sarnoff  is  .so  in- 
tertwined with  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  electronic  communications,  that 
I  believe  that  the  editors  of  our  diction- 
aries before  long  uill  feel  obliged  to  add 
the  word  "sarnoff"  to  the  English  lan- 
guage. It  will  mean  "a  leader,  an  expert, 
an  adventurer  in  the  world  of  com- 
munication.^?."  And  I  predict  that  the 
ambition  of  many  young  men  will  be 
to  grow  up  and  become  a  "sarnoff." 

It  is  because  his  name  is  so  synony.- 
mous  with  communications  that  it  is  a 
privile.cc  to  honor  today  the  foremost 
"sarnoff"  in  the  world.  Gen.  David  Sar- 
noff, on  his  55th  year  in  the  field  of  elec- 
tronic communications. 

We  in  New  York  have  special  pride  in 
the  career  of  David  Sarnoff,  because  he 
began  his  career  there  as  a  $5  a  week 
messenger  boy  at  the  Commercial  Cable 
Co.  at  the  age  of  15.    Later  he  served  as 


a  wireless  operator  at  wireless  stations  at 
Seagate,  and  atop  the  Wanamaker  De- 
partment Store  in  New  York  and  in  his 
spare  time,  took  a  special  evening  course 
in  electrical  engineering  at  Pratt  Insti- 
tute in  Brooklyn. 

Many  of  us  have  read  how  the  wireless 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  world 
on  the  night  of  April  14.  1912,  when  the 
SS  Titanic  struck  an  iceberg  and  sank. 
Sarnoff  was  on  duty  atop  the  Wana- 
maker store  when  he  received  the  Titan- 
ic's  distress  si,c;nal.  President  Taft  or- 
dered every  other  wireless  station  along 
the  east  coast  silenced  to  prevent  inter- 
ference while  Sarnoff  stayed  on  duty  for 
72  hours. 

The  rest  of  David  Sarnoffs  life  is  liis- 
tory.  In  1915.  his  proposals  for  a  radio 
music  box  led  directly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  radio  and  radio  broadcasting. 
In  1921,  he  became  general  manager  of 
RCA  and  paved  the  way  for  the  develop- 
ment of  television.  At  the  age  of  39,  he 
became  president  of  RCA  in  1930,  Dur- 
ing World  War  II,  he  was  a  leader  in 
military  communications.  And  today,  he 
is  the  moving  force  in  the  field  of  space 
communications. 

As  chaki'man  of  the  board  of  RCA, 
General  Sarnoff  heads  a  corporation 
with  25  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
United  States  and  14  plants  overseas. 
Its  sales  top  $1  billion  annually.  The 
David  Sarnoff  Research  Center  at 
Princeton,  N.J.,  is  today  the  leading  com- 
munications laboratory  in  the  world. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  a  cohost  today,  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  other  Sen- 
ators, at  a  very  fine  luncheon  given  in 
honor  of  Gen.  David  Sarnoff.  I  wish  to 
add  to  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits  I 
in  paying  tribute  to  his  service  to  the 
country,  his  s»ervice  to  his  family,  and 
his  service  to  the  spirit  in  which  Amer- 
ica was  built. 

He  has  been  a  great  man  in  the  com- 
munications field.  He  has  lived  to  see. 
from  its  very  beginnings,  probably  more 
strides  in  this  particular  phase  of  our 
activity  than  any  other  advance  that  has 
been  made  in  the  electronic  and  scien- 
tific world. 

We  all  wish  him  good  health,  and  hope 
that  he  can  continue  his  fine  service  to 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  felt 
highly  honored  to  be  invited  with  other 
colleafjues  of  mine  in  the  Senate  to  the 
luncheon  given  for  Gen.  David  Sarnoff. 

All  through  our  country's  history  fel- 
low citizens  born  abroad  of  humble  back- 
ground have  come  to  this  Nation  and  by 
an  unquenchable  spirit  have  gone  on  in 
their  lives  to  become  leaders  in  the 
United  States. 

David  Sarnoff  Is  one  such  distin- 
guished American.  I  believe  it  can  be 
said  that  all  the  hardships  and  travail 
which  he  overcame  and  which  led  him 
onward  to  the  genius  of  leadership  m 
the  field  of  all  kinds  of  communicptions 
are  eloquent  testimony  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  free  system  of  self-government 
under  which  the  people  of  our  Nation 
live,  and  under  which,  we  pray,  thty 
will  continiie. 
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I  am  glad  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken  J.  who  was  chairman  at  the 
luncheon  today,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  JavitsI, 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  Keating',  and  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington IMr.  Magnuson]  in  saluting  a  dis- 
tinguished American  for  all  the  wonders 
he  has  been  able  to  perfonn.  and  to  join 
with  them,  too,  in  wishing  General  Sar- 
noff many  more  years  of  health,  success, 
and  activity  as  an  outstanding  citizen 
of  our  great  land. 
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DEPARTMENT.*^  OF  STATE  AND  JUS- 
TICE, THE  JUDICIARY.  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.  1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H,R.  7371)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Justice,  the  judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1962.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  to  outline 
mi'  reasons  for  again  opposing  this  ex- 
tension of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  for  an  additional  2  years.  Let  me 
point  out  at  the  outset  that  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  method  by  which  the  life 
of  the  Commission  is  sought  to  be  ex- 
tended. It  strikes  me  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter that  a  regular  standing  committee 
of  the  Senate  sliould  have  acted  upon. 
The  committee  should  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  study  the  facts  as  to  whether 
or  not  an  extersion  of  the  life  of  the 
Commission  waj.  warranted.  Certainly 
there  was  ample  time  in  which  to  do  so, 
but  somehow  thi?  proponents  of  the  ex- 
tension desired  to  follow  the  same  meth- 
od this  year  thft  was  followed  2  years 
ago,  when  the  Cummission  was  extended 
for  2  years. 

When  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
was  created  4  y?ars  ago,  it  was  under- 
stood that  it  would  complete  its  work 
v.ithin  2  years.  But.  as  is  the  case  with 
the  creation  of  all  agencies,  commissions, 
and  committees,  there  is  no  end  to  thern 
after  they  are  created.  It  is  possible 
that  perhaps  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  could  have  done  an  impartial  job 
from  its  inception  if  it  only  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  go  into  the  field  to  investi- 
gate the  problem  which  it  was  authorized 
to  investigate.  However,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  usual  procedure,  the  Commis- 
sion based  too  many  of  its  works  on 
studies  made  years  ago  and  as  well  on 
newspaper  articles  that  appeared  in 
areas  far  removed  from  the  problem  the 
committee  was  to  study.  Very  little  in- 
vestigating was  done  to  warrant  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  Commission. 

The  Record  will  show  that  I  opposed 
the  creation  of  this  agency:  I  fought  it 
With  logic  and  prediction,  and  I  lost.  I 
opposed  the  extension  of  this  Commis- 
sion in  1959.  I  fought  it  with  logic  and 
facts,  but  I  lo.st.  The  truth  is.  Mr. 
President,  that  those  of  us  who  were  in 
opposition  to  the  creation  and  the  ex- 
tension of  this  Commission  were,  and 
still  are,  correct.  The  various  reports 
and  recommendations  of  the  Commission 


over  the  preceding  4  years  reinforce  the 
wisdom  of  our  position. 

Senators  will  recall  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  was  designed  to  ful- 
fill three  purposes.     These  were: 

First,  to  investigate  the  deprivation  of 
the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  by  reason  of  their  color,  race,  and 
similar  factors;  second,  to  study  and 
collect  information  renting  to  the  legal 
developments  which  constitute  a  denial 
of  equal  protection  of  the  law  under  the 
Constitution,  and  third,  to  appraise  the 
laws  and  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  under  the  Constitution. 

In  1959,  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
.submitted  its  first  report  to  the  Con- 
gress. Frankly.  I  had  looked  forward  to 
that  report.  I  was  of  the  opinion  that 
if  the  Commission  endeavored  to  look 
into  the  areas  it  was  charge!  with  evalu- 
ating in  a  fair,  impartial,  and  realistic 
manner,  it  would  find  that  many  of  the 
cries  raised  by  tb.e  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
and  other  similar  pressure  groups  were 
without  merit.  I  might  as  well  have 
hoped  for  90^  weather  in  Washington. 
D.C..  in  January.  The  1959  report  filed 
by  the  Commission  is  anything  but  un- 
biased; it  is  anything  but  factual;  it  is 
anything  but  fair.  It  is  based  upon  evi- 
dence which  vsould  be  excluded  from  any 
self-respecting  court  in  the  United 
States,  State  or  Federal.  It  is  loaded 
with  weighted  data,  slanted  statistics, 
and  biased  conclusions.  Its  recom- 
mendations, particularly  in  the  field  of 
voting  rights,  would  be  ridiculous  if  they 
had  been  promulgated  by  any  other 
group  than  one  created  by  the  Congress 
and  vested  with  the  authority  of  the 
US  Government. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  cannot  beheve 
that  the  members  of  the  Commission 
had  their  minds  on  their  business  when 
they  drafted  some  of  its  recommenda- 
tions. If  they  did.  then  a  second 
commission — a  "keeper"  commission — 
should  be  created  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Civil  Rights  Conmiission  from 
making  itself  fair  game  for  a  lunacy 
hearing. 

Because  I  do  not  wish  to  impose  upon 
the  Senate's  valuable  time,  I  shall  merely 
advert  to  remarks  I  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  September  14,  1959,  which 
will  be  found  on  pages  19557  through 
19565,  volume  103.  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  the  86tli  Congress,  1st  session, 
in  which  I  documented  my  observations. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS    COMMISSION    REPORT 

In  January  of  this  year  the  report  of 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  was 
sent  to  the  Congress.  Although  it  is  a 
lengthy  document  of  some  355  pages,  I 
felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  study  it  care- 
fully. Frankly,  the  implications  and  in- 
nuendoes contained  therein  cause  me 
deep  concern. 

I  shall  read  a  portion  of  the  report. 
This  is  the  No.  1  recommendation  of 
that  body,  which  any  Senator  can  verify 
by  referring  to  the  bottom  of  page  267 
of  the  report. 

I  read  from  the  report: 

Tliererore.  the  Commission  recommends 
that  the  Federal  Government,  either  by  Ex- 


ecutive, or  if  necessary,  by  congresslona]  ac- 
tion, take  such  measures  as  may  be  required 
to  assure  that  funds  under  the  various  pro- 
grams of  Federal  assistance  to  higher  edu- 
cation are  disbursed  only  to  such  publicly 
controlled  Institutions  ot  higher  education 
as  do  not  discriminate  on  grounds  of  race 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

There.  Mr.  President,  is  the  specter  of 
increased  Federal  control  presented  in 
no  uncertain  terms. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  nccessarv  for 
me  to  go  into  the  details;  but  on  many 
occasions  Congress  has  refused  to  take 
such  drastic  steps.  On  the  other  hand. 
I  am  sure  the  Congress  felt  that  the 
matter  should  be  and  could  be  handled 
by  the  individual  States  themselves. 

This,  of  course,  Mr.  President,  is  onlv 
1  report  of  the  13  which  have  emanated 
from  this  agency. 

Senators  will  reraembej  that  on  pace 
xi  of  the  Commission's  "i-eport  of  1959, 
are  outlined  some  of  the  qualifications 
of  those  who.  at  that  time,  held  respon- 
sible staff  positions  on  the  Commission. 
There  can  be  found  the  statement  that 
'George  M.  Johnson  resigned  as  dean  of 
the  Howard  University  Law  School  to 
join  the  staff  as  director  of  plaiming  and 
research."  Tlils  statement.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, long  ago  "let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag."  It  Is  the  first  obvious  indication 
as  to  why  the  Commission's  reports  could 
be  nothing  but  biased,  slanted,  and  anti- 
South. 

Johnson,  it  will  be  noted,  was  dean  of 
the  Howard  University  Law  School.  As 
the  Senators  will  remember,  the  chief 
legal  counsel  for  the  NAACP.  Tliurgood 
Marshall,  has  boasted  on  more  than  one 
occasion  that  both  the  faculty  and  the 
student  body  of  Howard  University  Law 
School  assist  the  NAACP  in  performing 
its  research  and  in  other  tasks  relative 
to  preparing  cases  for  presentation  be- 
fore various  Federal  and  State  tribunals. 
The  Senators  will  remember  that  earlier 
in  this  session,  to  be  specific  on  July  27, 
1961.  the  cleverhand  of  Howard  Univer- 
sity Law  Scho6l\-as  again  di<;rerned. 

At  that  t:me.  the  issue  was  the  nomi- 
nation of  one  Spottswood  W.  Robin.son 
III.  who  is  now  dean  of  the  Howard  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  and  was.  over  my 
protest,  confirmed  as  a  member  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission. 

Life  magazine  of  June  13.  1955.  pub- 
lished an  article  entitled  "Chief  Counsel 
for  Equality."  I  quote  from  Life  mag- 
azine: 

Marshall  had  only  a  small  staff  and  lim- 
ited funds,  but  every  time  a  crucial  c-^se 
came  up.  he  had— and  still  h.^s— the  enor- 
mous benefit  of  Howard  University's  dry 
runs.  These  are  arduous,  all-day  rehearsals 
at  the  law  school,  where  Marshall  and  his 
assistants  try  their  arguments  on  a  simu- 
lated Supreme  Court  made  up  of  professors. 
Nine  of  them  sit  at  a  long  table,  and  each 
one  tries  to  act  as  much  as  possible  like  a 
specific  Supreme  Court  Justice — 

Which  should  not  be  very  hard- 
sticking  the  lawyers  with   tough   questions 
that  miglit  crop  up  in  the  Court  itself. 

Law  students  form  the  audience  and  are 
encouraged  to  ask  rough  questions  too.  The 
\alue  of  such  sessions  has  been  proven  re- 
peatedly. During  one  dry  run  in  preparation 
for  a  Supreme  Court  hearing  on  discrimina- 
tion in  housing,  a  student  asked  a  question 
no  one  present  could  answer     At  the  end  of 
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the  session  a  group  of  lawyers  and  profes- 
sors met  to  seek  the  solution.  Hour  after 
hour  they  argued  over  it;  finally  at  5  a.m., 
they  decided  on  the  answer.  Only  a  few 
minutes  after  the  Supreme  Court  opened  IBB 
hearings  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter  asked  the 
very  question  posed  by  the  students.  The 
answer  agreed  on  at  Howard  did  the  trick. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  all  of  that 
was  prepared  at  Howard  University,  and 
of  course  the  correct  answer  to  Justice 
Frankfurter's  question  was  prepared  and 
submitted. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
fluence of  Howard  University  Law  School 
and  the  director  of  the  part-time  law 
clerks  of  the  NAACP  continue  m  posi- 
tions of  authority  on  the  Commission 
whereby  they  can  slant  their  findings, 
reports,  and  recommendations  accord- 
ingly. 

The  point  I  want  the  Senators  to  un- 
derstand is  that  the  Commission  and 
its  staff  has  not  been  constituted  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  able  to  conduct  an  ob- 
jective investigation  to  consider  fairly 
and  objectively  any  conditions  which  it 
mitfht  look  into  or  to  assist  in  rendering 
an  unbiased  report  to  the  Congre.'^s.  On 
the  contrary,  the  entire  mechanism,  from 
the  Commission's  membership  down 
through  the  Commission's  staff  has  been 
deliberately  set  up  in  order  to  present 
to  the  Nation  a  slanted  viewpoint  of 
some  of  the  most  serious  internal  con- 
flicts confronting  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion. By  law,  Mr.  President,  this  Com- 
mission is  supposed  to  be  a  factfinding 
body.  In  practice,  it  has  deliberately  set 
out  to  find  material  which  would  bolster 
its  own  previously  conceived  notions  of 
what  it  should  find,  what  it  should  rec- 
ommend, and  what  it  should  advocate. 

Mr.  President,  another  aspect  of  this 
matter  addresses  itself  solely  to  economic 
reasons. 

These  reasons  alone  justify  defeat  of 
this  attempt  to  further  extend  the  life  of, 
or  even  make  permanent  the  existence 
of,  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

Last  month.  President  Kennedy  asked 
for  advice  as  to  ways  and  means  to  trim 
expenses  so  that  we  might  strengthen 
our  Armed  Forces  while  keeping  our  defi- 
cit spending  to  a  minimum.  In  my  htun- 
ble  judgment,  allowing  this  Commission 
to  expire  this  year  with  the  final  sub- 
mi.ssion  of  its  report  is  a  good  way  to 
.-tart. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  m  its  efforts  to 
try  and  dig  into  affairs  and  matters 
which  involve  purely  States  rights,  the 
Commi.s.-ion  has  spent  almost  S2'2  mil- 
lion in  the  past  3  years.  For  4  months 
in  fi.scal  1962  it  has  requested  a  total 
of  S302.000.  In  fiscal  1959  the  expendi- 
tures of  this  Commission  totaled  S777,- 
000  There  were  65  permanent  employees 
;;:   various  times  during  the  year. 

Twenty  consultants — experts  and  spe- 
ri.ilists  in  various  fields — were  employed 
intermittently  during  the  year;  there 
were  never  more  than  eight  employed  at 
('lie  time,  and  they  were  paid  on  a  daily 
basis.  The  average  persomiel  for  the 
year  was  62. 

In  fiscal  1960  the  expenditures  of  this 
Commission  totaled  $780,000.  There 
w(Te  67  actual  employees — with  17  con- 


sultants, of  which  a  maximum  of  7  were 
employed  at  any  one  time.  The  average 
personnel  for  the  year  was  71.4. 

In  fiscal  1961  the  expenditures  of  this 
Commission  totaled  S888.00G  There 
were  73  permanent  employee.^ — with  24 
consultants,  of  which  a  maximum  of  16 
were  employed  at  any  one  time.  The 
average  personnel  for  the  year  was  74.6. 

As  I  previously  said,  for  the  remainder 
of  Its  existence  in  fiscal  1962.  and  before 
this  attempt  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Commission,  it  was  estimated  that  it 
would  spend  S302. 000. 

The  justification  for  that  short  period 
is  ior  73  permanent  employees  with  an 
average  of  25  consultants  with  a  Ifiaxi- 
miim  of  12  to  be  employed  at  any  one 
time. 

I  point  out.  at  that  rate  of  cxpjendi- 
ture.  the  expenses  of  this  Commission 
will  again  increase.  I  am  sure  the 
amount  requested  next  year  for  its  con- 
tinued operation  will  probably  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1  million,  or  perhaps 
more,  if  the  Senate  makes  the  mistake  of 
extending  the  life  of  the  Commis.sion. 

I  am  informed  by  tlie  personnel  de- 
partment of  the  Commission  that  in  1959 
the  Commission  had  approximately  22 
staff  lawyers;  in  1960  there  were  25  full- 
time  and  2  part-time  lawyers;  in  1961, 
25  full-time  and  2  part-time  lavj'ers; 
and  for  4  months  in  1962,  plans  are  for 
approximately  20  lawyers. 

Since  the  creation  of  this  Commission 
there  has  been  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  a  complete  section 
dealing  with  all  phases  of  civil  rights. 
This  section  is  headed  by  an  As.stetant 
Attorney  General  who  is  assisted  by  37 
lawyers.  [ 

On  page  799  of  the  fiscal  1962  trjidget 
there  is  a  breakdown  of  the  work  of  this 
Civil  Rights  Division  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  I  quote  from,  that 
portion  of  the  budget; 

8.  civil  rights  matters:  Cases  and  mtitters 
Involving  the  civil  rights  of  persons  tyithln 
the  juri.?diction  of  the  United  Stat^js  are 
covered  by  this  activity. 
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I  am  informed  by  tlie  Budget  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  that  the 
budget  allocation  of  the  Civil  Righte  Di- 
vision for  fiscal  1962  totals  $708,000, 
and  a  total  of  70  positions,  with  that  Di- 
vision seeking  an  additional  $90,000, 
and  an  additional  8  positions. 

In  other  words,  here  we  are  icon- 
fronted  with  a  situa  ion  in  which  the 
Civil  Rights  Commi.ssion.  with  a  total 
complement  of  70-some-odd  po.-^itions. 
is  doing  work  which  is  in  some  respects 
almost  identical  with  the  work  being 
done  by  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  It  was  my 
feeling  that  after  the  Commi.ssion's 
work  was  completed.  2  years  after  its 
creation,  its  work  was  to  be  carried  on 


by  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  It  seems,  however, 
as  I  pointed  out  before,  once  these  com- 
missions are  created,  there  is  no  end  to 
them:  and  this  one  is  no  different  from 
the  many  we  have  dealt  with  in  the  past, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr  Prrsidont.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr 
Holland  in  the  chair'  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  yield  to  tiie  Senator 
from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  if  there  are  not  in 
existence  both  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees, which  have  full  authority  to 
conduct  investigations  into  this  field 
and  which  are  equipped  with  staffs  well 
qualified  to  conduct  such  investigation.s? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  Senator.  As  I  pointed  out 
the  w^ork  of  this  Commission  could 
easily  be  done  by  committees  of  the 
Senate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the 
Commission  was  created,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  work  sought  to  be  done  by 
the  special  Commission  could  be  done 
by  committees  of  the  Senate, 

It  is  my  belief  that  th?  original  rea- 
son for  creation  of  the  Commission  with 
a  2-year  life,  was  simply  to  let  the  Com- 
mission go  out  and  find  out  for  itself 
'  what  the  true  situation  was.  I  believe 
it  would  have  been  a  good  thing  if  the 
Commission  had  gone  out  and  tried  to 
do  a  job  in  keeping  with  what  Congress 
intended  it  to  do.  But,  as  i  have  said., 
it  did  not  do  that  at  all  Ii  went  out 
and  simply  stirred  up  issues  that  had 
long  since  died,  and  created  more  trouble 
than  it  was  thought  possible  in  that 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  I  will  a.sk  tlie  Senator  if. 
in  addition  to  the  congressional  com- 
mittees having  authority  to  conduct  the 
necessary  investigation  in  this  fit  id,  it  is 
not  more  sensible  for  the  body  which 
has  the  legislative  power  to  conduct  such 
investigations  itself,  rather  than  at- 
tempt to  receive  secondhand  informa- 
tion from  another  group  like  this  Com- 
mission? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course,  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  The  evidence  gathen  d 
by  the  Commission  certainly  could  not 
form  the  basis  on  which,  let  us  say, 
the  Judiciary  Committee  could  act 

One  would,  in  a  measure,  have  to  start 
over  again,  to  get  the  proper  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, let  us  say.  handling  the  problem, 
to  summon  witnesses  in  order  to  justify 
any  bill  before  the  committee  with  re- 
spect to  civil  rights. 

Mr.  ER'VIN.  The  Senator  has  pointed 
out  in  a  most  lucid  manner  that  there  is 
overlapping  duplication  in  many  re- 
spects of  the  work  of  the  Commi-ssion 
and  the  work  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  it  is  not  also  true  that  there 
are  Federal  and  State  courts  open  in  all 
areas  of  the  Nation,  ready,  willing,  and 
capable  of  granting  relief  to  any  man 
who  is  deprived  of  any  civil  right  what- 
soever? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  There  really  is  about  as 
much  use  for  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion as  there  is  for  a  fifth  wheel  im  an 
automobile. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Or  for  a  wart  on  the 
Senator's  nose. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Yes 

Mr.  ELLENDf:R  There  is  just  about 
that  much  need  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  refer  now  to" 
the  portion  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
budget  allocated  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Division.  I  hope  Senators  will  listen, 
for  it  shows  how  the  workload  has  in- 
creased to  some  extent  and  how  Con- 
gress has  been  asked  to  provide  more 
funds  for  more  employees  in  order  for 
this  work  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

As  I  pointed  out  a  while  ago.  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  37  lawyers  and  a 
total  of  70  employees  today,  in  that 
Division  of  that  Department,  and  in  the 
bill  now  under  consideration  there  is  an 
item  for  fiscal  year  1962  of  S708.000  to 
take  care  of  the  expenses  of  those  70 
positions.  ^ 

In  1957  the  appropriation  for  thev'ivil 
Rights  Division  of  the  Departmt  ill— of 
Justice  was  $79,811.  There  were  Impo- 
sitions. 

In  1958  the  appropriation  was  $184.- 
526  for  38  positions. 

In  1959  the  appropriations  were  $483,- 
446  Part  of  this  total  for  1959  was  al- 
located for  repair  and  alteration  of  of- 
fices, but  also  there  were  59  positions. 

In  1960  the  appropriations  were  S468,- 
000  for  59  positions. 

In  1961  the  appropriations  were  S689.- 
000  for  68  positions. 

This  fiscal  year,  as  I  have  .«:tated,  the 
appropriations  were  $708,000  for  70  po- 
sitions. 

That  Division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  separate  and  apart  from  all 
others  It  attempts  to  handle  nothing 
other  than  civil  rights  cases.  Of  course, 
the  Division  uses  the  facilities  of  all  the 
U.S.  attorneys  throughout  the  country 
to  help  to  prosecute  any  violation  of  the 
civil  rights  of  any  American. 

As  I  said,  on  top  of  all  that,  there 
is  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  whose 
apparent  only  purpose  is  to  keep  on  stir- 
ring things  up. 

I  think  we  could  easily  save  a  million 
dollars  which  could  be  u.sed  to  help  carry 
on  the  huge  defense  effort  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged,  if  we  allowed  the  life 
of  this  Commission  to  expire. 

<'(\1<  u. 


As  I  have  previously  pointed  out.  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  over'  the 
past  3  years,  plus  fiscal  1962,  has  spent 
or  will  spend  in  excess  of  $2 '2  million. 

Fiom  the  above  information  furnished 
me  by  the  Budget  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  it  can  be  seen  that 
since  1957  through  fiscal  1962  the  spe- 
cial Division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice dealing  with  civil  rights  has  spent 
or  will  spend  a  total  of  $2,612,783. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President.  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  work  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment should  be  duplicated  by  the  activi- 
ties of  this  Commission. 

Since  I  am  on  the  subject  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  this  Commission.  I  think  it 
might  be  well  to  refer  back  to  a  review 
of  the  exact  provisions  contained  in  sec- 
tion 104  of  Public  Law  85-315  creating 
this  body. 

It  will  be  apparent.  Mr.  President,  why 
I  again  reiterate  the  purposes  for  which 
the  Commission  was  created. 

Section  1041  a  •    states: 

The  Commission  shall — 

{ 1 )  Investigate  allegations  in  writing  un- 
der oath  or  affirmation  that  certain  citizens 
of  the  United  States  are  being  deprived  of 
their  right  to  vote  and  have  that  vote 
counted  by  reason  of  their  color,  race,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin:  which  writing. 
tinder  oath  or  affirmation,  shall  set  forth  the 
facts  upon  which  such  belief  or  beliefs  are 
based; 

(2)  Study  and  collect  Information  con- 
cerning legal  developments  constituting  a 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  under 
the  Constitution;   and 

(3)  Appraise  the  laws  and  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  respect  to  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

As  Senators  realize,  the  Commission 
under  subsection  <  1  >  of  part  <  a  >  must 
have  allegations  in  writing  under  oath 
before  they  can  investigate  matters  con- 
cerned with  voting. 

Subsection  (2i  imposes  the  duty  of 
studying  and  collecting  legal  develop- 
ments constituting  a  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tection, and  subsection  <3>  calls  upon 
the  Commission  to  appraise  the  laws  and 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  a  5- 
page  survey  containing  18  detailed  ques- 
tions which  was  prepared  by  the  Louisi- 
ana Stat^  Advisory  Committee,  which 
was  created  by  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  pursuant  to  section  105iaMc>  of 
Public  Law  85-315. 

As  Senators  know,  each  State  had 
created  within  it  an  advisory  committee. 


The  survey  was  sent  to  all  employers 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana  who  have  had 
or  do  have  Government  contracts. 
Earlier  this  year  I  received  an  inquiry 
from  one  of  my  constituents  asking  by 
what  authority  this  survey  was  promul- 
gated. In  response  to  that  inquirv  I 
attempted  to  find  out  from  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  by  what  author- 
ity this  advisory  committee  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  conducted  this 
survey. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  before  me  a  copy 
of  the  exchange  of  correspondence.  For 
completene.ss  of  the  record  I  .<^hall  in- 
clude it  in  the  Record, 

First.  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  the  questionnaire 
which  was  sent  to  every  businessman  in 
Louisiana.  I  presume  the  same  policy 
was  followed  in  other  States.  I  became 
curious  as  to  why  this  was  being  done 
and  under  what  authority  the  advisory 
com.mittee  or  the  Commission  itself  wn's 
acting. 

This  particular  form  I  have  m  my 
hand  was  sent  to  a  constituent  of  mine. 
It  is  headed  "Survey  of  Minority  Em- 
ployment Practices  in  Private  Firms 
With  Government  Contracts." 

The  information  requested  includes 
the  name  of  the  firm,  the  address,  the 
type  of  product  or  service,  the  location 
of  the  plant,  the  type  of  product  manu- 
factured, and  whether  or  not  the  Federal 
Government  was  involved  in  any  manner. 

The  questionnaire  further  required 
the  employer  to  designate  the  sex  and 
color  of  all  his  employees.  On  page  2 
there  was  a  long  list  of  the  types  of  jobs 
that  the  manufacturer  had  to  offer,  in- 
cluding unskilled  labor,  service:  semi- 
skilled, production;  semiskilled,  other 
or  nonproduction — tnjckdiivers  and  so 
forth. 

The  questionnaire  contained  five 
pages.  Every  employer  in  my  State— 
and  I  am  sure  the  same  method  was 
followed  in  other  States  of  the  Union- 
was  asked  to  fill  it  out.  Much  time  is 
required  to  answer  all  the  questions  that ' 
are  included.  I  became  a  little  curious 
and  tried  to  pin  down  the  advisory  group 
in  order  to  find  out  w'.at  authority  in 
law  the  Commission  had  to  send  out  the 
questionnaire. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
questionnaire  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tionnaire was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Huri'uii  of  tlit>  Budget 
No.  ll.V60(« 
Approval  Expin's  0,9,61 
Kiudly  return  this  •:uestionnairr  to  .S«nator  J.   TV  l>e  Hlieux,  Chairman  of  the 

I^^uiviiinii  State   A(U-lsory  Coniniitteo,  .-an-  of  Commission  on   Civil   Kicht.-^.   726 

JackM.ti  I'lati-  NW..  W  a.'»hintrton  2.\  1>.C. 

StRVEY  or  Mf.NORrry  Emplotmunt  Pbivitkks 
Privatk  Firms  With  (}overnment  Contracts 


.'v  Willi  what  fedenil  povrmiiK'nt  ap-nry  or  Mcencies  has  your  Prni  hail  <-ontriu-L« 
during  t lie  past  year? , _ 

If  you  have  no  objortion  fo  doineso.  plpasr  Indicate  the  approximate  value  at  i>re.<ent 
lor  durine  ilear»-5t  I'liy  iieriiwi  to  jin-senti  of  federal  eonlrarts  held  bv  voii  during 
the  last  year  in  Ixjuisiana. 


6.  Present  number  of  employees  by  race  and  sex: 


1     -Nanir  of  your  firm: 
'J    .\d<lre.s,>i: 


3.  Type  of  product  or  service: 


4.  Ix>catioa  of  Plants  Oneratlntr  on  tloverament  Con-      T\n)c  Product  or  Senr- 
tracts  in  Louisiuia  durinft  1960:  ic*  for  each  Plant: 


Whitx> 

Negro 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

17500 
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AI  r  gri:sTin\.-;  lu:  I.ATK  DM.v  to  I'T.AXTS  I  orATFDIX  LOUISIANA 

\M)  oi'i;i:AriMi  Driuxa  wa  in  I'akt  or  in  wmoi.k  on  fkd- 

V  l;  \I.   (,U\'KKNMK\  r   CON  I"  K  ACTS 

7.  u)    ricits*'  flicck  \X)  tljf  nuiiii  (.(cuii;itiua,d  '"itru'orir?  in  \\!iich  yonr  total  labor 
orcts,  re,«iH'clivfly,  are  t'iii;;is;t"l  at  pn  ><  iiC 


TMiO  of  Jub 

Tuliil     1     NivTO 

I,  I'nskilloil  l.tfKjr.. 

-.  ><T\\w   PL'..  j.initur«,  riirls,  c.uVtoria  hcl;>ors,  ftc.)--- 

3.  Scnii-skJied,  pro'luitiun..    _ 

4.  S.-n.i-skillf!,  oilier  or  i.tui-riro'liictiun    (tn;'^k   drivers, 

ftC.            - 

:..  Skilk"!                             

G.  Clnicil  iiid  "■ti'iiugrupliic    ...              .  . 

7.  Sales -._ 

'^.   M.i.'i.V'ori^il  ,.n'l  .-:ii]x--r\  Isorv 

9.  Ti'chnK.i.inji,  techiiii-al  assistants,  Ptc 

III.  I"'ri"ir<'s.<iinnal  (job?  r(  fiuiriiie  r''iui\  .i!cnt  of  fniir  vf.irs  of 
tljiit'tle! ._   ,,   _ 

hi  li  \oii  oiiiploy  Ncj-Toes  in  lositioiis  atove  trie  imskilleil  niiil  stTvice  IcvpLs. 
lileiise  list  the  t>iH'S  of  jobs  lieM  i<y  Neijrues,  sljl*.'  api>ro\iiii;itely  when  you  first 
t'liil'loNeil  N'ej,T"«'S  in  jneli  position.-:,  .in'l  chccit  whettier  male  or  female. 


Jobs 

.\pproximatc 

date 

Negro 

Male 

Female 

c)  If  NeuTocs  :ire  not  employed  above  tlie  semi-skilled  irvel  in  your  cstublkhmcnt, 
what  aa"  some  of  the  rea^ions  why  tliey  are  not  eniployeU? 


I  Ml'!  OYMKM    CK  V'.TK  K'* 

8.  a'  Ho'.vbiv.  tl...  Nejri»-^  pr.'^-ntlvin  yonr  employ  Iven  n'ferreil  to  you?  (Plen-so 
rlicck  iii.iiK  1  y  tl  foie  r  u  li  ,,|  \uur  .SDiirees  and  rank  the  first  three  in  order  of  ini- 
IKirtuiue  tiy  niit  rtin;  "l"  l'\  tie-  most  important  souree,  "2"  by  the  nr.xt  most  im- 
l>ortant,  etc. 


Clietk 


Rivuk 


Souree  of  ref.  rral 


Ixiui.^i.uiti  Kmpiiiyni'iit  Service 

Vmir  I'O-p.p my  emp'oyment  office 

Frieiuls  au'J  relatives  of  present  employees 

Priviite  eniploymirit  a?;eneie.'?  or  placement  bmvaiis 

Education  il  or  tr:iinini;  institutions,  e.ir.,  putilic  lilgh 

schools,  vocational  :ind  t'lisine.-iji  s.-hools 
Social  Welfare,  ekvic  and  other  agencies 

Others  (list  them) 


h)  Poos  the  method  of  referral  or  recruitment  l>v  %<  lu.  !i  Negroes  come  into  your 
employment  dilTer  from  that  by  whicii  whit^  workers  do? 
Ves  ._ No Ifso.  ho-w? 

c)  I'n  you  have  a  definite  minimum  educational  requirement  for  initial  employ- 
ment in  the  lowest  job  classiQcationT    Yes No If  so  wkat  is 

the  minimum  educational  rerjulrement? 


n    1 10  you  l.avt  iny  employee  training  proRramT    Yes No 

If  you  do,  plejHB  clieck  types  of  tralDing  programs  and  whetlier  or  not  Negroes 

p  iTtlrlpate. 


On-the-job 


Supervisory 


Apprentlcesli  j  » 


Other  tyi)es  1 1  st  them) 


10.  a)   Do  y 
Negro  untl/of 


o«  recruit  gradujates  directly  from  the  following  types  of  schools- 
Mliite? 


ruldicHlKh  Sd  lols 


Area  Trade  Sch4i>ls. 
Colleges  and  Universities. 


b>  If  Negroes 
reason 


li(i 


11.  a)  IHirIng 
promoted  from 
approximately 

l>)  U  so,  wlial 
utJ^railinn?    J' 
Service 
Skilled 
Professional 
Supervisory 
Unskilled 
Otlier  catt^gorie 

c)  If  there  tiai 
reasons.    . 


12.  a)  How 
palional  level.s 


d( 


Item 
No. 


Job  1 1  iciency 


Absei    wism 


QuittI 


Tardi  icss 


til 


o 


(Please  place 
b)  Are  any 
Yes  (    )    No  ( 
13.  To  the  b<. 

utilizing  Negro^-i 
Yes  (    )    No  ( 


\h.  Has  any 
talked  to  you  a 

Iti.  Has  yo'ir 
dlsiTiminatory 
Yes 


baie 


17.  L)o  you 

Ye^ 

If  "Yes",  pleaseih 
Louisiana  cstab]   sh 


t:in 


18.  If  you  havj 
nient  or  utiliza 
No  efTrct  (     ) 
lieasc  give  dc 


Pi:  ;• 


We  would  a 
completed  this 
interpretation  ol 


CCR/l-ll-61 


«re  not  recryited  In  any  of  tlie  above  types  of  schools,  Indicate 


li?  la.st  year  have  any  of  your  Negro  employees  l>een  upgratled  or 
jne  Job  cla«iflcaUon  to  a  higher  one?    Vefi(    )    No(    >.    If  so, 

w  many?  ..., 

lain  ocrii|)MionaI  catfigoiies  or  levels  have  they  reached  by  such 
;  check  (X^)  opposite  the  approiMlate  categories: 


1 


F. 


ta  s 


Training  progratu 


Cheek  If 
training 
provided 


Check  If 

Negroes 

participate 


(?cryi 


Negro 


Yes 


No 


V.'hlte 


Yes 


No 


)  Clerical  and  Stenographic 

(    )  Semi-skilled  (I'rrxiuctton) 

(    )  Semi-skilled  (Other  Types) 

(    )  Technicians: 
(    )  (Technical  A.-wistant,  etc.) 


been  little  Or  no  u|>grading  among  Nep-o  employee*,  please  state 


your  Negra  employees  compare  with  others  at  comparable  occu- 
to  the  follovtlng? 


g  the  Job 


Depoi   ment  on  th^  Job 


Respc  iisibility 


Same 


Better 


Worse 


non't 
Know 


eck  mark  in  the  appropriate  spiace  above  (X)): 

tiie  answers  to  12ta)  ba.sed  uix)n  analysis  of  personnel  records? 

If  .'io,  ciriile  item  numbers— 1  2  3  4  .1  6 
of  your  knowledire,  has  your  firm  exj)orienc«><i  any  dilTiculty  in 

Yes  (     )    No  I     I.    In  u.suig  lliem  above  llie  .s«'mi-skilled  level? 

If  you  hAve  had  diffliulty,  comment  on  its  sources  and  nature. 


14.  Indirate  iijkr  suggestion.^  you  may  have  for  solving  any  of  the  problem.s  or  difli- 
nilties  mention  1  (in  (juestion  13).  or  for  improving— in  general— the  relations 
between  white  ^d  Negro  emiloyets  in  your  plant. 


ion  duusu 
the  non- 


derul  aeency  responsible  for  enforcing  the  noodiscriminat 

i|fut  your  jiroblems  of  utiliz.iug  Negrcws  m  your  plant'.' 

rra  encountt-re'l  dinuultics  in  ■•orkinE  to   comply   with 
I  *ovision  contained  in  your  government  contract? 
f  0 J.    i'lease  explain i 

[e  a  union-n*inagpmcnt  contract  witii  a  union  ((jt  unions)' 

>o 

ye  the  nann-  and  afllUation  of  the  union  or  unions  with  which  your 
■^ments  have  contracts. 


a  union  contract,  what  efTeet  has  tlie  union  had  on  Negro  employ- 
n  of  Negro  employees  in  your  plant? 
Iverse  cITect  (    )    Positive  efTcct  (    ) 


date  it  if  you  would  list  l)elow  tlie  name  and  title  of  the  person  who 
I  jestlonnaire  so  that  if  tliere  are   urther  quesUons  ooncemlng  the 
he  resi>onseF  we  may  i-ontact  him. 


lUOl 
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Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr  President  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  ha\'e  print (_'d  m 
the  Record  at  thi.s  point  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  dated  Api'il  19,  1961,  fiom 
one  of  my  constitutents  I  u.sk  that  the 
name  be  stricken.  The  letter  a>ktd  tl^at 
I  look  into  the  subject  m  order  to  find 
out  what  autiiomy  the  Commi.s.si(jr,  had 
to  send  out  the  questionnaire 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ArRii,    19.    1961. 
The  Honorable  Allen  J   Ellender, 
U.S.  Senate.  Wa.fhmgton.  DC 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  received  a  mimeo- 
graphed letter  of  Inquiry  from  Louisiana 
Advisory  Committee,  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  signed  J  D  DeBlieux.  chair- 
man, attaching  a  questionnaire  called  survey 
of  minority  employment  practices  in  private 
firms  with  Government  contracts.  No  au- 
thority is  cited  for  Mr,  DeBlienxs  request. 

You.   no  doubt,  are   familiar  with  this  In- 
quiry   and    we    would    appreciate    it    if    you 
would   advise  as  to  whether  you  think   that 
we  should  complete  this  questionnaire. 
Very  truly  yours. 


M:-  ELLENDER  Mr  President .  I  a.<^k 
al&u  lu  ha\«.-  priins-d  m  the  Record  at  tln.s 
point  a  IfttM  fiom  n^c  to  Mr.  John  A. 
Hannah.  Chairman  of  th.p  Conimi.s.sion 
nil  Civil  Riglit.-^,  \Va.sliingto!i.  D.C.iOjnder 
date  of  April  Jf.   1961. 

There  beint:  i.o  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  b*  punted  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

AiRjL  26.   1961. 
Mr.  John   »C   Hannah. 

Chairman.    Cummtssion    on    Civil    Rights, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Hannah  I  have  received  the 
following  letter  from    •    •    • : 

"We  have  received  a  mimeographed  letter 
of  inquiry  from  Louisiana  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. US  Commission  on  Civil 'Rights, 
signed  J,  D,  DeBlieux.  chairman,  attaching 
a  questionnaire  called  survey  of  minority 
employment  practices  in  private  firms  with 
Government  contracts  No  authority  Is  cited 
for  Mr    DeBlieux'  request 

"You.  no  doubt,  are  familiar  with  this  in- 
quiry and  we  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  advise  as  to  whether  you  think  that 
we  should  complete  this  questionnaire  " 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  your  fur- 
nishing me  with  the  authority  for  the  survey 
referred  to  in  Mr,  letter. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Allen  J    Ellender. 

U  S    Srnator 

M:  r-XLKNDEP.  The  letter  which  I 
received  from  the  Commission  beat 
around  the  bu.'-h  .\"u  particular  author- 
ity could  be  cit'd  'Oie  Commission 
said,  in  part: 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  John  Hannah.  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  I 
am  taking  the  liberty  of  responding  to  your 
letter  of  April  26. 

The  Louisiana  Advisory  Committee  is  one 
of  50  State  advisory  committees  created  by 
the  Commission  in  accordance  with  section 
105(c)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  The 
function  of  the  State  advisory  committees 
is  to  conduct  studies  and  to  inform  the  Com- 
mission of  the  status  of  civil  rights  in  areas 
which  fall  within  the  Commission's  Juris- 
diction Tlip  Commission's  jurisdiction  Is 
defined  i:i  section  104(a)  of  the  act  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  letter  then  repeated  the  purposes 

for  'Ahich  th.e  Commi.s.'^ion  was  created. 


In  tiiat  language  the  Commis.sion  first 
allcucd  that  it  had  the  right  to  fu;ra.sr. 
;:.f   qiH-.'-tionnaires. 

I  a.^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
t:rt  letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
tht^  Re(  ORD.  eliminating  the  name  of  the 
paM>- 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Ls  liiere 
ob  tct;.  n  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Relofd. 
as  follows ; 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

Washington.  DC.  May  1, 1961. 
Hon.  Allen  J  Ellender, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  In  the  absence 
of  Dr.  John  Hannah.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights.  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  responding  to  vour  letter  of  April 
26. 

The  Louisiana  advisory  committee  is  one 
of  50  State  advisory  committees  created 
by  the  Commission  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 105(c)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957. 
The  function  of  the  State  advisory  commit- 
tees is  to  conduct  studies  and  to  inform  the 
Commission  of  the  status  of  civil  rights  In 
areas  which  fall  within  the  Commission's 
Jurisdiction,  The  Commission's  Jurisdic- 
tion is  defined  in  section  104(a)  of  the  act. 
as  follows: 

"The  Commission  shall — 

"(1)  investigate  allegations  in  writing 
under  oath  or  affirmation  that  certain  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  being  deprived 
of  their  right  to  vote  and  have  that  vote 
counted  by  reason  of  their  color,  race,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin;  which  writing, 
under  oath  or  affirmation,  shall  set  forth 
the  facts  upon  which  such  belief  or  beliefs 
are  based; 

"(2)  study  and  collect  information  con- 
cerning legal  developments  constituting  a 
denial  o.  equal  protection  of  the  laws  under 
the  Constitution;  and 

"(3)  appraise  the  laws  and  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  respect  to  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  under  the  Constitu- 
tion," 

A  number  of  State  advisory  committees 
have  chosen  to  conduct  studies  of  employ- 
ment practices  of  Federal  contractors.  For 
this  purpose  there  has  been  devised  a  ques- 
tionnaire (copy  attached),  the  use  of  which 
ha.s  been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  In  accordance  with  the  Federal  Re- 
porting Act  of  1942.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Commission  have  insisted 
that  State  advisory  committees  distribute 
the  questionnaire  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
avoid  seending  it  to  employers  who  do  not 
have  or  have  not  recently  held  Federal  con- 
tracts. For  that  reason,  one  important 
source  of  names  of  Federal  contractors  which 
has  been  used  by  State  advisory  committees 
is  a  publication  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce which  lists  Federal  contracts  which 
have  been  let.  This  publication  is  called 
Synopsis  of  U.S.  Government  Proposed  Pro- 
curement. Sales  and  Contract  Awards.  The 
synopsis  indicates  that  •  •  •  was  the  recip- 
ent  of  a  Federal  cnntract  in  1960  in  the 
amount  of  $82,614.  thus  making  the  firm  an 
appropriate  recipient  of  the  Federal  Con- 
tractor Employment  Practices  Questionnaire. 

I  hope  that  the  foregoing  information  suf- 
fices to  enable  you  to  respond  to  the  letter 
which  you  have  received  from  •  •  •.  If  you 
so  desire,  I  shall  be  happy  to  write  •  •  •  also 
outlining  the  Information  which  I  have 
presented  to  you  in  this  letter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Berl  I.  Bernhard, 
Staff  Director-Designate. 


M:-  ELLENDER.  On  May  8,  I  wrote 
aiioiher  lettei  lo  Mr  Bernhard  m  an- 
.^wer  to  the  one  that  I  iiave  asked  to  have 
printed  :n  the  Record  In  part,  the  let- 
ter readv  a.'-  follows: 

Thi!-  :s  11.  iaiswer  to  your  letter  of  Mav  1. 
1961.  in  which  you  reply  to  mv  inquirv  of 
April  26,  concerning  a  letter  from  one  of"  mv 
constituents. 

Thank  you  for  your  citation  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  I 
have  reviewed  42  US  C,  1975,  et  seq  and  two 
questions  come  to  my  mind: 

I 
As  I  read  it.  42  U.SC.  1975c  (see  104(a)  of 
the  act  I  deals  with  the  duties  and  reports  of 
the  Commission  itself  and  makes  no  mention 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  Is  it  the  posi- 
tion of  your  group  that  the  duties  specifically 
delegated  t/i  the  Commission  under  this 
section  are  also  delegated  to  the  Ad.  ;sory 
Committee,  which  Is  created  under  42  U  S.C. 
]975d(C)?  My  own  understanding  of  the 
appropriate  sections  leaves  me  with  the  im- 
pression that  no  duties  have  been  delegated 
to  the  Advisory  Committees  other  than  those 
specifically  outlined  in  the  section  of  the 
statute  creating  the  Committee 

II 

Assuming,  without  admitting,  that  the 
Ad\;sory  Committee  is  empowered  to  act  un- 
(;•  r  42  U.SC.  1975ciai.  I  would  appreciate 
your  outlining  to  me  the  activities  of  my 
constituent  whereby  the  three  subsections 
of  subsection  (a)  of  1975c  conler  junsdution 
upon  your  committee. 

As  I  read  the  subsections,  under  stibsection 
1.  the  Commission  shall  Investigate  allega- 
tions in  .writing,  et^-.  E>o  you  have  any  al- 
legations in  writing  concerning  mv  con- 
stituent? 


rele: :  t-G 


That    .'-tat(-m>" ni .    of    course. 
primarily  to  votnii::   rights — 

Under  sub.'-C!. -i.. ::  2.  y;u  are  to  j-tudy  and 
collect  Information  coiicernmg  legal  deve:  ip- 
ments.  Please  advise  me  what  lega;  de\el  p- 
ments  are  involved  which  include  n.y  con- 
stituent. 

Under  subsection  3.  you  are  to  appraise  the 
laws  and  policies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Please  advise  me  by  what  stretch  of  the 
imagination  my  constituent  is  a  part  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  shall  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you 
at  your  earliest  convenience  so  that  I  may 
keep  my  constituent  informed 

With  kindest  regards  and  bet-t  v.  :si!e.'-  I 
am, 

Sincerely  yours. 

Allen  J '"Ellender. 

U.S.  Senator. 


President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
that    the    letter,    eliminating    tlie 

be  pr;r.ted  at 


M:- 
sent 

names  of  my  constituent,'; 
this  point  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectioiv  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

M^Y  8    1961. 
Mr    Bf.RL   I     Bernhard. 

Staff   Director-Designate,   Civil   Rights   Com- 
mission.  Washington.   DC. 

Dear  Mr  Bernhard:  This  is  in  answer  to 
your  letter  of  May  1.  1961.  in  which  you  reply 
to  my  inquiry  of  April  26.  concerning  a  letter 
from  one  of  my  constituents. 

Thank  you  for  your  citation  of  the  n:r:.'=- 
diction  of  the  Commission  on  C~!\;l  Righ:s 
I  have  reviewed  42  U.S.C,  1975  et  st-q  ar.d 
two  questions  come  to  my  mind 

I 
As    1    read    n,   42    U.bC"     :975r    i  .'^ec     1 04  ■  a  i 
of    the   act)    deals    with    t.'-.e    d'.:t;eb    ai.d    re- 
ports of  the  Commission  nse:f  ar.d  makes  no 
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mention  of  the  advisory  committee.  Is  it 
the  position  of  your  group  that  the  duties 
ppeciflcally  delegated  to  the  Comm.isslon 
Tiiicier  thib  section  are  also  delegated  to  the 
adi.isijry  committee,  which  Is  created  under 
42  use.  1975dic)?  My  own  understanding 
of  the  appropriate  sections  leaves  me  with 
the  impression  that  no  duties  have  been 
delegated  to  the  advisory  committees  other 
than  those  specifically  outlined  in  the  sec- 
tion of  the  statute  creating  the  committee. 

II 

Assuming,  v.ithoul  admitting,  that  the  ad- 
visory committee  is  empowered  to  act  under 
42  use.  1975c(a),  I  would  appreciate  your 
outlining  to  me  the  activities  of  my  consti- 
tuent whereby  the  three  subsections  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  1975c  confer  Jurisdiction  upon 
your  committee. 

As  I  read  the  subsections,  under  subsec- 
tion 1,  the  Commission  shall  investigate 
allegations  in  writing,  etc.  Do  you  have  any 
allegations  In  writing  concerning  my  constit- 
uent? 

Under  subsection  2,  you  are  to  Ftudy  and 
collect  information  concerning  legal  develop- 
ments Please  ndvlse  me  what  legal  develop- 
ments are  Invohed  which  include  my  con- 
stituent. 

Under  subsection  3,  you  are  to  appraise 
the  laws  and  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Please  advise  me  by  what  stretch  of 
the  imagination  my  constituent  is  a  part  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  sliall  lofjic  forward  to  hearing  from  you 
at  your  earliest  convenience  so  that  I  may 
keep  my  constituent  informed. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes, 
I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Allfn  J.  Ellender, 

U.  S.  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  not  read  all 
of  the.se  letters,  but  after  an  exchange  of 
letters  beginning  in  March  and  continu- 
ing for  almost  6  months,  the  Commission 
finally  cited  laws  other  than  the  act 
creating  the  Commission  to  justify  its 
action.  The  letters  will  show  that  they 
were  not  too  certain  that  they  had  any 
authority  to  conduct  those  investigations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  the 
letters  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
IlEcoRD,  omitting  the  names  of  my  con- 
stituents. 

lliere  beincr  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CoMMi-ssioN   ON   Civil  Rights, 
Wa.ffr.ngton.   DC  .   May   12.   1061. 
Hon.   Allen-   J.   Ellender. 

Chauman.    Committee    on    Agriculture    and 
Forestry,   U.S.   Senate,   Washington,  DC. 

De.\r  Mr.  Ch.mrm.\n:  The  delay  in  replying 
tu  your  letter  of  May  8.  1961,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that,  Willie  correctly  addressed,  it  was 
erroneously  delivered  to  the  US.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

I  shall  attempt  to  answer  the  questions 
which  you  raLsed  concerning  the  State  ad- 
visory committee  Federal  contractor  ques- 
tionnaire in  the  order  in  which  you  pre- 
sented them: 


Section  105(c)  of  the  C.vU  Rights  Act  of 
1957  authorizes  the  Commission  to  "consti- 
tute such  advisory  committees  within 
Stater,  •  •  *  as  It  deems  fit."  As  I  reported 
to  you  In  my  letter  of  May  1,  the  "com- 
mission has  created  50  State  advisory  com- 
mittees. It  has  also  e;;t:ibllshed  bylaws  for 
the  committees  t<j  ;;ulde  rhem  in  their  work 
upon  behalf  of  the  Commis.  ion.  A  copy  is 
attached  for  your  convenience.  You  will 
note  that  bylaw  No.  8  provides  that  •'The 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  advisory  commit- 
tees   with   regard    to   subjects   of    inquiry   or 


study  Is  coterminous  with  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Commission,  under  section  lO^(a)  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957." 


While  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  section,  |104  (a) 
(1)  provides  that  the  Commission  shall  "In- 
vestigate allesatlons  In  wTitlng  •  •  •  that 
certain  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
being  deprived  of  their  right  to  vote  and 
have  that  vote  counted  by  reason  of  their 
color,  race,  religion,  or  national  origin,"  sub- 
sections (2)  and  (3)  of  section  104(a)  dele- 
gate to  the  Commission  a  responsibility  to 
conduct  studies  and  appraisals  which ido  not 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  receipt  Of  alle- 
gations  in   writing. 

Subsection  (2)  requires  that  tha  Com- 
mission "study  and  collect  lnformatlo|n  con- 
cerning legal  developments  constituting  a 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  r  *  *" 
To  the  knowledge  of  the  ComxnissioJJ,  your 
constituent  has  no  relationship  wlih  the 
State  of  Louisiana  which  would  periijilt  the 
application  to  him  of  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  14th  amendment.  The  State 
advisory  committee  Federal  contractor 
questionnaire  was  not  sent  to  him  as  a  part 
of  any  study  under  the  authority  (^t  this 
subsection. 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  yoBJr  con- 
stituent as  a  part  of  the  Commlssloh's  ef-i 
fort,  with  the  help  of  its  duly  constituted 
State  advisory  committees,  to  appraise  the 
laws  and  policies  of  the  Federal  Glovern- 
ment  with  respect  to  equal  protection; of  the 
laws  under  the  Constitution,  as  provided  for 
in  subsection  (3)   of  section  104(a).     WhUe 

it  is  true  that  the  is  not  a  part  of 

the  Federal  Government,  the  firm  has  held 
Federal  contracts,  and  there  is,  as  you  know, 
a  very  definite  Government  pvollcy  go»iernlng 
the  employment  practices  of  holders  ttf  such 
contracts.  President  Kennedy,  on  Mitrch  6. 
19G1.  issued  Executive  Order  No.  10936,  part 
III  of  which  provides  that  every  Government 
co:Uract  must  contain  an  antidiscrimlhation 
clause.  This  Executive  order,  of  coufEe.  su- 
per.seded  Executive  Order  No.  10479,  [issued 
by  President  Eisenhower  In  1953.  cjjeating 
the  President's  Committee  on  Government 
Conracts.  which  was  authorized  to  Inves- 
tigate complaints  alleging  violations  ^f  the 
nondLscrlmlnation  clause  In  Government 
contracts. 

The  history  and  effectiveness  of  Ifederal 
legislation  and  Executive  orders  having  the 
purp-ose  of  creating  equality  of  opportunity  ^ 
in  private  employment  by  Government  con- 
tractors, and  in  Government  emplc»yment, 
will  constitute  an  Iniportant  chapter  In  the 
employment  section  of  the  report  which  the 
Commission  will  submit  to  the  Frteident 
and  Congress  in  September  1961. 
Sincerely, 

Bfrl  I.  Bernh.\rd, 
Staff  Director -Designate. 

Jt  NE  2.  1961. 
Mr.  Bi-RL  I  Bernh.\rd, 
Staff  Director-Designate. 
Civil  Right.s  Commission,  \ 

\Va:<>iington.  D.C. 

De.\r  Mr.  Bernhard:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  12,  which  is  one  of  a  series 
precipitated  by  m,y  letter  of  April  26.  (Dealing 
with  the  problem  posed  by  .  who  re- 
ceived from  the  State  advisory  comnijttee  a 
CjUostionnaire.  1 

I  appreciate  the  detailed  reply  to  oly  let-   ' 
ter  of  May  8.  but  there  still  remain  fleveral 
ciuestlons  which  have  not  been  answt^ed  to 
my  satisfaction. 

I 

Please  furnish  me  the  authority,  fetatu- 
tory.  or  otherwise,  by  which  section  8  jf  the 
bylaws  of  the  State  advisory  committo:  state 
that  Jixrlsdlctlon  of  the  State  advisor;'  com- 
mittee is  "coterminous"  with  the  Jtilsdlc- 
tlon  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rigrtis  un- 
der  section  104(a)  of  Public  Law  85-3  ,5. 


Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  that 
the  word  "coterminous"  means  "contermi- 
nous; having  the  same  bounds  or  limits"? 
If  not,  please  give  me  your  de&nltlon  of  "co- 
terminous." 

ni 

Since  you  admit  that  the  questionnaire 
Is  grounded  on  subsection  (3)  of  section 
104(a),  I  would  like  to  know  If  you  have 
made  any  attempt  to  get  copies  of  Govern- 
ment contracts  held  by  . 

IV 

What  duties,  powers,  or  Jurisdiction  does 
Executive  Order  No.  10925  confer  upon  your 
ageiicy,  specifically? 

V 

Please  furnish  me  with  a  copy  of  any  dele- 
gation of  authority,  if  any,  which  you  have 
received  pursuant  to  section  308  of  Executive 
Order  No.  10925. 

VI 

In  your  letter  dated  May  1,  1961.  you  stated 
that  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire  was  at- 
tached to  that  letter.  Possibly  through  In- 
advertence, someone  In  your  office  failed  to 
enclose  this  attachment.  I  would  appreciate 
receiving  a  copy  of  this  questionnaire  with 
yotiT  reply. 

I  shall  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you 
at  your  earliest  convenience  so  that  I  may 
keep  my  constituent  fully  informed  of  your 
views  in  the  matter. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I 
am, 

Sincerely  jours. 

Allen  J  ELLENOEa. 

V.S.  Senator. 


JvNE  6,   1961. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellendeh, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender  :  There  seems  to  be 
some  misunderstanding  regarding  our  In- 
quiry requesting  information  as  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Louisiana  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

It  seems  that  we  spend  half  of  our  time 
In  preparing  Federal  and  State  reports  or  In 
keeping  records  and  assembling  information 
that  will  enable  us  to  prepare  the  various 
reports,  tax  returns,  and  so  forth,  that  are 
required.  For  this  reason,  when  we  receive 
a  new  report  to  be  filed  we  like  to  know  by 
what  authority  the  Information  Is  being 
requested. 

The  letter  received  by  us  was  headed  as 
stated  In  paragraph  1.  and  signed  "Louisi- 
ana Advisory  Committee,  J.  D  DeBlieux. 
chairman,"  but  no  authority  was  given  for 
the  committee's  Inquiry  and  we  did  not  wish 
to  be  burdened  with  additional  reports  until 
we  were  assured  of  the  committee's  author- 
ity. We  carry  only  35  to  40  Louisiana  em- 
ployees and  have  no  personnel  department 
with  records  that  would  enable  us  to  an- 
swer accurately  many  of  the  questions  asked; 
however,  in  order  to  avoid  causing  you  any 
further  Inconvenience  we  are  going  to  pre- 
pare the  report  as  best  we  can  from  informa- 
tion available  and  mall  It  within  the  next 
few  days. 

Yours  veiy  truly. 


Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

Washington.  DC,  June  7,  196!. 
Hon.  Allen  J,  Ellender, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
'          Forestry.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   The  following  Is  an 
attempt  to  answer,  point  by  point,  the  ad- 
ditional  questions   raised   by   your   letter   of 
June  2.  1961,  on  behalf  of . 

I 

As  noted  in  my  letter  to  you  dated  May  12. 
1961.  section  105(c)    of  the  CivU  Rights  Act 
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of  1957  authorized  the  Commission  to  "con- 
stitute such  advisory  committees  within 
States  •  •  •  as  it  deems  fit."  The  Com- 
mission, being  authorized  to  constitute  such 
advisory  committee.?,  officially  adopted  the 
present  bylaws,  as  amended,  at  Its  30th  meet- 
ing on  April  18.  1960,  As  the  parent  organ- 
ization, the  Commission  assumed  that  the 
authority  to  constitute  committees  would, 
of  necessity.  Include  the  authority  to  pro- 
mulgate bylaws  defining,  among  other  things, 
the  Jurisdictional  boundaries  within  which 
the  committees  would  operate  Section  8  of 
the  bylaw.s  reflects  the  Commission's  recog- 
nition that  it  cannot  delegate  to  the  State 
advisory  committees  Jurisdiction  which  is 
broader  than  Its  own. 

n 

It  is  my  opinion,  based  on  Black's  Law 
Dictionary,  that  the  words  "coterminous" 
and  "conterminous"  have  the  same  meaning. 

m 

The  Commission  has  not  made  any  at- 
tempt to  get  copies  of  Government  contracts 
held  by  the .  The  purpose  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire Is  not  to  procure  copies  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts  with  private  Industries, 
btit  to  gatlier  Information  from  contractors 
who  now  have  or  recently  have  had  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  Tlie  Information  gleaned 
from  the  questionnaires  assists  us  In  evaluat- 
ing the  eflectlvenet.i  of  Federal  legislation 
and  Executive  orders  designed  to  assure 
equality  of  opportunity  In  private  employ- 
ment by  Government  contractors, 
rv  AND  V 

No  duty,  power,  or  jurisdiction  Is  con- 
ferred upon  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
by  Executive  Order  No.  10925,  nor  has  this 
Commission  received  any  delegation  of  au- 
thority pursuant  to  section  308  of  that  Ex- 
ecutive order.  However,  as  previously  stated, 
it  Is  an  affirmative  duty  of  this  Commission 
under  section  104(a)(3)  of  Public  L-iw  85- 
315  to  "appraise  the  laws  and  policies  of  tlae 
Federal  Government  with  respect  to  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  under  the  Constitu- 
tion" which  would  Include  a  study  and  re- 
view of  any  Executive  orders  concerned. 

VI 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire 
which  you  should  have  received  In  my  let- 
ter of  M.iy  1  Please  accept  my  apologies  for 
falling  to  enclose  It  In  the  earlier  letter. 

I  hope  the   Information   contained  herein 
will  be  of  assistance  to  you. 
With  every  respect. 
Sincerely. 

Berl  I    Blrnhard, 
Staff  Director-Designate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  The  point  I  would 
like  to  make.  Mr.  President,  is  that  after 
several  exchanges  of  letters  with  the 
stafT  director,  Mr.  Beii  I.  Bernhard,  the 
Commission  was  unable  to  cue  me  any 
authority  for  its  making  this  survey 
other  than  to  state  that  they  felt  by 
imposing  this  detailed  questionnaire 
upon  private  firms  they  could  "appraise 
the  laws  and  policies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  under  the  Constitution." 

In  short,  by  letter  dated  May  12.  1961. 
the  stafif  director  of  the  Commis.Mon  ad- 
mitted that  the  purported  authority  for 
the  survey  was  grounded  on  section  104 
(a)i'3)  of  Public  Law  85-315. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  previously  this 
section  deals  only  with  an  appraisal  of 
the  laws  and  policies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
private  employers. 

In  this  same  letter,  the  stafT  director 
admitted  that  my  constituent  was  not 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  but  then 
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alluded  vaguely  to  Executive  Order  No 
10925  in  the  hnpc  of  beclouding  the  issue 
by  this  unfoimded  allegation  of  authority. 

In  my  letter  of  June  2.  1961.  I  re- 
quested to  be  informed  of  what  duties. 
powers,  or  jurisdiction  were  conferred 
upon  the  Commission  by  this  order. 

Finally,  m  the  Commission's  letter  of 
June  7.  1961.  I  was  told  that  no  such 
duty,  powers,  or  authority  were  conferred 
by  Executive  Order  No.  10925. 

For  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  understand 
how  a  private  firm  constitutes  part  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  laws  and 
policies  of  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  appraise. 

I  might  add  that  this  particular  em- 
ployer finally  knuckled  under  to  the  de- 
mands of  this  group  of  inquisitoi's  and 
attempted  to  answer  the  questionnaire 
rather  than  cause  any  further  incon- 
venience. 

As  the  result  of  my  cxchanpc  of  cor- 
respondence With  the  Commission,  I  am 
convinced  that  this  is  a  classic  example 
of  self-pcrpctuating  Government  bu- 
reaucrats attemptin;?  to  arrogate  unto 
themselves,  rights,  powers,  and  duties 
which  cannot  be  found  in  any  sensible 
interpretation  of  the  statute  ci-eating  the 
agency  and  authorizing  its  duties. 

As  I  have  previously  point<>d  out  on 
other  occasions,  but  I  wish  to  say  asain. 
that  I  fear  that  this  Commission,  like 
many  other  commissions  and  apcncies. 
once  created,  will  continue  to  exist  un- 
justified by  lo?ic,  but  only  rationalized 
into  continuing  existence  by  super- 
charged emotions.  I  sincerely  feel  that 
allowing  this  Commission  to  die  its  stat- 
utory death  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
alleviating  the  explosive  situations 
which  have  been,  in  part,  created  by  its 
preconceived  reports. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  allowing  this 
Commission  to  terminate  in  a  legal  and 
orderly  manner  can  contribute  to  a  sub- 
stantial savings  in  Government  spending 
and  hold  down  the  deficit  spendmg 
foisted  upon  us  by  the  recent  demands  of 
the  explosive  world  situation. 

Finally.  I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  activities  of  this  Commission  illus- 
trate its  voracious  appetite  to  perpetuate 
itself  and  to  arrogate  unto  itself  duties 
not  intended  by  the  Congres. 

Mr.  JA\^TS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks 
may  follow  those  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  as  I  shall  speak 
to  the  fundamental  subject  of  the  debate. 

For  very  understandable  reasons,  with 
which  we  are  all  acquainted,  most  of  the 
time  during  the  debate  has  been  taken 
by  Senators  opposed  to  the  vote  which 
will  be  taken  in  the  next  10  or  15  minutes 
on  the  question  of  opening  the  appro- 
priation bill  to  a  legislative  rider  which 
Will  extend  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  for  at  least  2  years — and 
Senators  like  myself  hope  the  extension 
will  be  for  a  longer  time  than  that. 

I  have  not  addressed  myself  to  this 
specific  subject  before,  and  I  do  so  now, 
in  the  midst  of  the  almost  unanimous 
opposition  we  have  heard,  and  for  vei-y 
understandable  reasons,  in  terms  of  the 
disposition  of  time  for  the  last  day  or 
two.  only  because  I  think  we  who  strong- 
ly favor  the  motion  which  will  now  be 
put  should  also  say  a  word  about  it. 


Without  going  over  familiar  ground, 
it  seems  to  me  that  one  absolutely  deci- 
sive reason  for  extending  the  life  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Rights  Commission  is  the 
time  in  which  we  now  live.  The  news  as 
:t  comes  out  of  many  areas  with  respect 
to  the  relations  between  the  races  is  not 
merely  a  social  problem,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  the  South  are 
so  often  wont  to  say;  it  is  a  very  serious 
problem  of  public  order,  of  freedom 
ndcrs,  of  sit-ins,  of  riots,  whether  they 
take  place  in  New  York,  in  resisting  ar- 
rest in  a  situation  which  involved  a 
Ghanian  diplomat,  or  take  place  m 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  an  almost  con- 
c -rted  r;To:t  by  a  croup  of  citizens  to 
keep  other  citizens  from  exercising  tlieir 
lenal  right  to  travel  in  interstate  com- 
merce. All  those  activities  m  a  free  so- 
ciety must  have  .some  outlet,  some  place 
to  be  ventilated,  some  means  of  expres- 
sion, without  charging  anyone  with 
crime,  without  seeking  an  injunction,  or 
without  having  any  other  lecal  proceed- 
ing. The  Federal  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion is  the  place  of  outlet  w  here  all  tnese 
things  can  be  articulated,  argued,  dis- 
cussed, considered,  refined,  and  a  report 
on  them  made  to  Coiigress  and  the 
President. 

It  seems  to  me,  under  tho.se  conditions. 
that  Congress  would  be  seriously 
derelict  in  its  duty  if  we  took  this  mecha- 
nism— which  IS  so  ideally  situated  to 
precisely,  at  the  very  least,  this  con- 
tribution to  public  order — and  dismantle 
it. 

For  many  other  reasons  relating  to  the 
vindication  of  tlie  Constitution  and  la'ws 
dealing  with  the  chronic.  difUcult  prob- 
lem of  race  relations,  which  hurts  so 
much  in  the  world,  and  which  we  have 
discussed  time  and  again,  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  public  order.  I  hoi>e  the  Senate 
will  vote  to  open  the  appropriation  bill. 
which  seems  to  be  the  chosen  iiistru- 
mcnt  of  the  leadership.  We  must  ac- 
cept it  as  such  to  get  the  job  done  which 
must  be  done — the  very  minimum  exten- 
sion of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
must  be  extended — although  Senators 
like  myself  hope  it  will  be  extended  per- 
manently. Senators  like  myself  hope  we 
will  provide  for  more  than  a  2-year  ex- 
tension, once  we  get  mto  the  question. 
But  this  is  the  very  elementary  action 
which  the  Senate  should  take. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out ob.iection,  it  i"^-  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELl.ENDER.      I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  myself.  I  ask  Senators  to  re- 
main, please,  after  the  vote  has  been 
taken  on  the  motion  to  su.-^pcnd  the  rule. 
Some  questions  will  be  asked  concernins: 
the  schedule  for  the  rest  of  the  week  and 
the  rest  of  the  month.  The  minority 
leader  and  I.  together,  will  try  to  give 
the  Senate  a  tentative  idea  as  to  what 
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may  be  before  us  before  we  reach  the  ad- 
journment stage.  I  simply  wished  Sen- 
ators to  know  ahead  of  time  what  is  pro- 
posed, and  I  ask  them  to  remain  and  lis- 
ten to  us,  because  I  think  all  of  them 
have  a  personal  interest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair •.  The  hour  of  3 
o'clock  having  arrived,  the  question  now 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  IMr.  M.'VNSFiELDl  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen  1 
to  suspend  the  rule. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  be  ordered  on  this  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  leRislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH  i  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez!  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson  I 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson  I,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez  1,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborouch  1  would 
each  vote  "'yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges!  and  the  Senator  from  Kan.sas 
[Mr.  Carlson  1  are  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
BusHl  is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hicken- 
looper  I  is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr,  Bush  I  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  72 
nays  21.  as  follows: 

[No,    170] 
YEAS — 72 


Aikt-n 

Ailott 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bogus 

Burdlck 

Butler 

BvTd,  W.  Va 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Carroll 

Case.  N  J 

Case.  S   Dak. 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirk.sen 

Docld 

Do  u  111  as 

D'.vurshak 


Bvrd.  Va. 

Ea.stland 

Elleiuier 

Ervm 

Fulbrluht 

H.ivden 

Hill 


Anderson 

Bridges 

Bush 


Enule 

Fong 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Gruesiiu:,' 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hickey 

Hru.ska 

Humphrey 

Jack.son 

J.ivitw 

KeatiiiL,' 

Kffau'.er 

Kerr 

Kuchcl 

Lausche 

Lout;,  Mo. 

Long,  Hawaii 

Magnuson 

Man.sfield 

McCarthy 

M'Ciee 

McNamara 

NAYS— 21 

Holland 

Johnston 

Jordan 

LonK.  La. 

MrClcllan 

Robert.sou 

Russell 

NOT  VOTING 

Carlson 
Chavez 
Hlckenlooper 


Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroncy 

Morse 

Morton 

Mo.s.s 

Miuidt 

Muskle 

Neutaerger 

Pas  tore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppcl 

Scott 

Smith.  Ma.ss 

Smith.  Maine 

Symington 

Wiley 

Williams,  N  J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Youhg,  Ohio 

Smathers 
Spark  man 
Stennis 
Talmadge 
Tliurmond 
Tower 

Youn;;,  N   Dak 
-7 
Yarborough 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chain.  On  this  vote, 
the  yeas  are  72:  the  nays  are  21.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  motion  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi'  Pre.sident,  I 
call  up  amendment  8-18-61 — B.  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
[  Mr.  Dirksen  !  and  my.self . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  for  himself  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  will  be  stated 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed on  page  36.  line  16,  before  the 
period,  to  insert  a  colon  and  the  follow - 
ins : 

Proiidrd  That  section  104(b)  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957  is  amended  by  stiriklng 
out  "four  years  from  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act"  and  inserting  ik  lieu 
thereof  "September  9.  1963".  | 


ORDER   FOR  ADJOURNMENT  0NTIL 
9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  proceed  to  reply.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  when  the  Senate  concludes 
its  business  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
9  o'clock   tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGR.^M 
Mr.    DIRKSEN.      Mr.    Prcsiden 


will 


Sen- 


the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD      I  yield  to  the 
ator  from  Illinoi.>.  , 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  I  would  like  %•>  ask 
the  majority  leader  what  the  schedule 
will  be  for  the  rest  of  the  week  and  the 
weekend,  and.  insofar  as  can  be  deter- 
mined, what  measures  will  come  ^p  in 
the  week  to  follow. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  Presideijit,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  I  can  only 
give  a  tentative  answer  at  this  time.  I 
hope  it  will  be  po.ssible,  even  if  we  have 
to  stay  in  session  late,  to  complete  con- 
sideration of  the  State.  Justice,  and  ju- 
diciary bill  tonight.  If  we  cannot.  I  do 
not  intend  to  ask  the  Senate  to  stay  in 
session.  But  I  would  expect,  or  hope. 
that  we  could  complete  action  on  the 
bill  by  2  o'clock  tomorrow. 

Following  the  State,  Justice,  an0  ju- 
diciary appropriation  bill,  which  is  now 
pending,  we  will  resume  debate  ojri  the 
saline  water  bill,  and  following  that 
Calendar  No  629.  S.  1703.  and  Calendar 
No.  630,  H  R.  8102.  the  amendment  pf  the 
Federal  Airport  Act. 

It  is  hoped  that  during  the  morning 
of  tomorrow  the  foreign  aid  conference 
report  will  be  brought  to  the  floor  df  the 
Senate  for  consideration  and  di.sposal. 
That  will  take  care  of  most  item{^  for 
Thursday,  if  we  are  lucky. 

On  Friday  it  is  contemplated  tl-iat  we 
will  bring  up  at  least  one  of  the  tight 
merchant  marine  bills',  and,  if  we  can 
break  the  logjam  on  that,  perhaps  the 
other  merchant  marine  bills  will  fallow. 

ALSO,  in  keeping  with  the  prqmise 
made,   we   will    take   up    the   migratory 


labor  bill,  in  which  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Williams  I  is  interested, 
and  which  was  postponed  for  a  week  last 
Friday. 

On  Friday,  we  would  also  like  to  have 
a  call  of  the  calendar  and  the  consid- 
eration of  various  tax  bills  which  are  on 
the  calendar. 

If  possible,  we  would  like  also  to  con- 
sider the  amendments  to  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Fund  Disclosure  Act  of  1959. 
the  bill  reported  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  today  or 
yesterday.  ■> 

If  we  can  complete  that  much  of  the 
program  by  Friday,  even  very  late  Friday 
night,  there  will  be  no  session  on  Satur- 
day, and  there  will  be  no  Labor  Day 
meeting. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELJD,     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  The  majority  leader 
mentioned  tax  bills.  I  presume  he  is  re- 
ferring to  two  or  three  tax  bills  presently 
on  the  calendar 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,     Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  not  to  those 
which  are  still  pending, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  No.  There  are 
certain  bills  which  have  been  on  the  cal- 
endar for  some  time,  in  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  GoreI,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy I,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long  I,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kerr),  the  Senator  from  "Virginia 
I  Mr.  Byrd],  and  other  Senators  are 
interested. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  wonder  if  the  dLstin- 
gui.shed  majority  leader  might  not  con- 
sider including  the  federally  impacted 
school  areas  bill  somewhere  in  the  con- 
sideration of  bills,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  House  has  defeated,  by  a  rollcall 
vote  today,  the  package  school  bill  which 
we  were  reading  about  in  the  news- 
papers. 

>Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  said  before, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  a  bulldog  on  this,  but  I 
think  this  time  we  can  meet  him 
half  way. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der if  Senators  can  withhold  their  ques- 
tions until  the  majority  leader  reaches 
the  end  of  the  list. 

Mr.  KERR.  J  had  in  mind  a  clarify- 
ing question  with  reference  to  the  tax 
bills.  I  presume  the  Senator  includes 
bills  from  the  Finance  Committee,  such 
as  Order  No.  706,  H.R.  4317.  which,  in 
reality,  is  a  bill  that  has  some  tax  amend- 
ments on  it,  but  which  amends  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  with  reLience  to  the 
provision  for  payment  of  annuities  to 
widows  and  certain  dependents  of  the 
judges  of  the  tax  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Order  No,  706, 
H  R.  4317,  and  Order  No.  557.  H.R  2244. 
are  two  bills  on  the  calendar  which  will 
be  brought  up. 
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Mr  KERR  The  Senator  refers  to 
bills  from  \.he  Finance  Committee  which 
have  tax  measures  as  part  of  them 
Mr  MANSFIELD,  Yes. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  he  was  halfway 
through  answering  my  question.  He 
said  he  would  meet  me  halfway. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  I  said  I  think  we 
will  meet  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
halfway  when  we  get  around  to  the  rest 
of  the  schedule. 

Again.  I  want  to  state,  as  I  have  said 
on  previous  occasions,  that  this  is  not  a 
holding  out  (-f  a  carrot  or  carrots  It  is 
up  to  the  Members  of  this  body  as  to 
what  it  wants  done,  but  what  I  have  sug- 
gested is  a  possibility,  a  hope  at  best, 
and  it  will  take  the  cooperation  of  every 
Senator  to  accomjjlish  the  results  along 
the  lines  I  have  enunciated.  If  we  do, 
it  will  be  a  near  miracle.  If  we  can 
take  care  of  what  I  have  announced  by 
late  Friday,  it  is  the  intention  to  go  over 
from  Friday,  at  the  conclusion  of  busi- 
ness on  tliat  evening,  to  Tuesday,  which 
will  give  us  a  layoff  over  Labor  Day 

Then  on  Tuesday,  the  wilderness"  bill 
will  be  brought  up.  and  on  Wednesday 
the  bill  creatmg  a  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs. 

On  Thur.sday.  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  general  education  bill  was  defeated 
in  the  House  this  afternoon,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  we  will  bring  up— and  I 
call  the  close  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  to  this— the  bill  hav- 
ing to  do  with  aid  to  impacted  areas, 
and  we  will  do  it  in  the  regular  manner; 
the  bill  havinc  to  do  with  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act;  and  other  edu- 
cation bills  which  may  fit  into  this  par- 
ticular catCL'ory  on  that  particular  day 

On  Friday.  September  8 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJ3      I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Did  I  correctly 
understand  the  majority  leader  to  say 
other  education  bills  will  come  up  on 
Thursday? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  I  just  held  out  the 
hope  for  that  possibility,  I  do  not  know 
what  will  be  brought  up.  but  I  am  fairly 
certain  that  the  federally  impacted  areas 
bill  and  the  natioiial  defense  education 
bill  will  be  brought  up. 

I  was  positive  in  mentioning  only  those 
two. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  I  might  sug^-est 
that  the  Senator  could  end  his  calendar 
at  that  point,  because  the  Senate  could 
not  possibly  consider  anything  else  on 
Friday,  and  I  suppose  the  following 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  so 
forth,  of  the  next  week.  I  wi.'-hi  to  seiwe 
notice  that  there  are  a  large  number  of 
amendments  to  the  education  bills. 

Mr.    MANSFIEI  D      Tlie    Senator 
consistent 


is 


Mr.   EIJ.ENDER, 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  M.ANSFIELD 
Mr,  ELLENDER. 


Mr.  President,  will 


I  yield. 
Do  I  correctlv 


un- 


derstand the  Mexican  labor  bill  will  be 

taken  up  Friday? 

Mr    MANSFIELD,     Friday  a  week, 
Mr    ELLENDER      I  thought  it  was  to 

be  this  Friday. 


Mr.     MANSFIELD      Fr:day     a     week 
September    8.     There    are    reasons    for 
that. 

I  wished  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  if  he  would  like  to  have  the  elec- 
tion bill,  whicli  came  from  his  commit- 
tee after  a  good  deal  of  endeavor, 
considered  on  that  date,  if  po.ssible, 

Mr,  BIBLE,  If  the  distinguLshed 
majority  leader  will  yield.  I  would  sav  I 
certainly  do  hope  the  Senate  can  con- 
sider that  bill. 

I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon  There 
are  two  election  bills.  I  thoucht  the 
Senator  was  speaking  about  the  District 
of  Columbia  election  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   MANSFIELD      I  yield. 

Mr  CANNON.  I  .im  very  hopeful  that 
tlie  bill  can  be  scheduled  for  considera- 
tion on  that  day. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  We  shall  do  our 
best. 

I  repeat,  this  Ls  all  tentative  and  has 
not  been  cleared  completely  with  the 
policy  commatee  on  tins  side,  but  it  will 
be  cleared  tomorrow.  We  shall  do  our 
best  in  that  respect  to  have  both  the 
election  bills,  sponsored  by  both  Senators 
from   Nevada,   considered. 

To  recapitulate  On  Friday,  September 
8,  the  Senate  will  consider  the  Mexican 
labor  bill  and  the  two  election  bills  m 
which  the  two  Senators  from  Nevada 
arc  interested. 

On  Saturday,  September  9,  it  is  antic- 
ipated the  so-called  change  In  rule 
XXII  of  the  Senate  rules  will  be  broucht 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration  and 
debate. 

I  should  point  out  that  I  have  not 
made  any  mention  of  the  four  appro- 
priation bills  which  must  be  passed  be- 
fore the  Congress  adjourns;  the  foreign 
aid  appropriation  bill,  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  bill,  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill,  and  the  .supple- 
mental appropriation  bill 

I  have  di.scussed  this  in  some  detail 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
and  it  is  our  belief  that  if  we  can  com- 
plete work  on  the  outline  which  has 
been  presented  we  shall  be  doing  a  great 
deal  in  the  time  allocated  for  the  con- 
sideration of  these  proposals, 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  Mr,  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  for  making  the 
understatement  of  the  year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Who  knows? 
Things  do  happen.  Once  in  a  while  the 
Senate  shows  a  spurt.  Witft  adjourn- 
ment in  the  offing  perhaps  Senators  will 
.smell  greener  pastures — and  oversea 
trips,     [Laughter] 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  Mr,  Prc-^ident.  will 
the  Senator  vield'' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD      I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  When  does  he 
expect  we  shall  adjourn  sine  die''  That 
is  a  very  important  question.  I  should 
like  to  have  an  answer. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  With  all  the  fac- 
tors in  mind,  and  with  the  full  and  com- 
plete cooperation  of  the  Senate,  which 
takes  in  the  Republicans,  the  Demo- 
crats, the  northerners,  the  southerners, 
the  easterners,  and  the  westerners 

Mr,  ELLENDf.R      The  entire  Senate 


Mr  MANSFIELD  The  entire  .Senate, 
We  mi-ht  be  able  to  finish  by  the  14th 
or  15th  of  September,  but  mv  guess 
would  be  we  will  finish  closer  to'the  1st 
of  October. 

Mr  BURDICK  Mr  President  will 
the  Senator  yield':' 

Mr    M.^NSFIELD      I  yield 

Mr,  BUi-iDlCK  W;'.:  the  Senate  con- 
sider the  railroad  retirement  biir 

Mr   MANSFIELD,    If  we  can,  we  will. 

Severai  Senators  addres.sed  the  Chair 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Has  the 
Senator  from  Montana  concluded'' 

Mr.  M.^NSFIELD,  No.  I  have  not 
finished. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr,  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  I  ask 
the  distingULshcd  majority  leader  again 
whether  he  conteniplat-es  having  the 
Senate  meet  early  most  days  next  we<k 
and  al.'^o  whether  there  is  any  reasonable 
as.v;urance  now.  if  the  Senate  is  diligent 
and  attentive  to  its  duties,  that  there 
will  not  be  a  Saturday  or  Monday  ses- 
sion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  If  all  the  bills  I 
have  programed  to  be  considered  today. 
tomorrow,  and  Friday  are  considered  and 
action  completed,  there  will  be  no  Sat- 
urday session,  there  will  be  no  Labor 
Day  session,  and  perhaps  some  of  us 
can  enjoy  a  little  recreation  for  a 
change. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD      I  yield 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota  The 
Senator  referred  to  four  appropriation 
bills, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.     Yes 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Is  it  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  if  tho.se  are 
sandwiched  in  or  inserted  in  between 
some  of  the  other  proposals,  the  program 
will  be  extended  or  delayed  that  much 
longer? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Again,  that  is  up 
to  the  Senate.  The  rules  of  procedure 
will  be  followed  insofar  as  po.ssible,  .so 
tliat  the  neces.sary  3  days  after  reix^rting 
will  elapse,  unless  we  can  obtain  unani- 
mous consent  to  consider  the  appropria- 
tion bills.  We  shall  try  to  sandwich 
them  in  if  we  can.  I  hni)e  consideration 
of  those  bills  will  not  delay  adjournment. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  I  thank 
the  Senator. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  .STATE  AND  JUS- 
TICE. THE  JLT)ICIARY.  ANT)  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS,   1962 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  tlie  bill  tH.R.  73711  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Justice,  the  judiciary,  and 
related  acrncies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  i:)ur- 
jjo.ses. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD   obtained   the   floor. 

Mr,  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr  MANSFIELD,    I  yield. 
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Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yielded  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  now  open  to  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  parliamentary  inquiry 
propounded  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  is  open  to  any  amend- 
ment which  is  germane. 

Mr.   CLARK.     Mr.   President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  8-21-61 — C,  Smce  I 
shall  explain  it  fully.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
con.sent  that  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment may  be  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lzgisl.ative^Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Penn.'^ylvania  (Mr  Clark  I  proposes 
an  amendment  identified  as  -8-21-61— 
c.  • 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.      Mr.  President 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  Pre.sident 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  su.spend  so 
that  the  Chair  can  obtain  order,  so  that 
the  Chair  can  hear  Senators? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  CL.ARK.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
I  have  the  flooi-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Just  a 
minute. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject to  dispensing  with  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  have 
a  right  to  object  to  dispensing  with  the 
reading  of  an  amendment.  I  wished 
to  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  Georgia  that  of 
course  I  should  like  to  cooperate  with 
him  in  every  reasonable  way.  If  the 
Senator  wishes  to  have  the  amendment 
read,  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection. 
I  am  only  anxious  to  retain  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  assure  the  Senator 
I  have  no  intention  of  trying  to  take  him 
off  the  floor.  I  was  somewhat  interested 
in  the  nature  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  CLARK.  In  view  of  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I  am 
quite  content  to  have  the  amendment 
read  in  full. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  clerk  will  read  the 
amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.    CLARK.      Mr.    Piesident,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of   the   amendment   be   dispensed    with. 
Mr.    CASE    of    South    Dakota.      Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
and  I  may  not  object — I  wish  to  under- 
stand   clearly    the   question    before    the 
Senate.    Is  the  proposed  amendment  an 
amendment    to    the    Mansfield -Diiksen 
amendment' 
Mr,  CLARK.     The  Senator  is  colirect. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  with- 
draw the  reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  a  substitute. 

Witliout  objection,  the  further  re&ding 
of  the  amendment  will  be  dispen.sedjwith. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Strike   out  all   of  the   language  whlrih  ap- 
pears after  the  word   ■■Provided,'  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

That  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  as 
amended,  is  amended  in  the  foubwlng 
respect.?: 

(a)  Section  101(b)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (42  U.S. C.  1975(b))  is  aniJnded 
to  read  a.s  fellows: 

•■(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
po.sed  of  seven  members  who  shall  We  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Not  more 
than  four  of  the  members  shall  at  ai»y  one 
time  be  of  the  same  political  party,  The 
term  of  office  of  members  appointed!  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  st^all  be 
three  years  except  that  (A)  the  term  of 
office  of  two  of  the  members,  first  $6  ap- 
ixiinted  (as  designated  by  the  PresidiaiU  at 
the  time  of  their  nomination )  |  shall 
be  one  year  and  the  term  of  office  ojr  two 
of  the  members  first  so  appointed  (a^  des- 
ignated by  the  President  at  the  time  of { their 
nomination)  shall  be  two  years,  and  (B) 
any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  th«l  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
serve  only  for  the  remainder  of  such  tejrm. 

"(2)  The  term  of  office  of  the  meajnbers 
of  the  Commission  first  appointed  aftflr  the 
dat-e  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shalllcom- 
mence  on  the  day  of  the  appolntme^u  of 
the  last  of  such  members,  and  the  term 
of  office  of  any  member  subsequentlt  ap- 
pointed (other  than  a  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy)  shall  commence  oi  the 
day  following  the  day  on  which  the  tafm  of 
his   predece.sso'-   expired.  ' 

••(3)  The  term  of  office  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission  holding  office  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  expire 
at  the  time  of  appointment  of  the  last  qf  the 
members  first  appointed  after  such  date." 
(bi  Section  103(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957  (42  use.  1975b(2))  Is  amendi^d  by 
striking  out  ■$50  per  day"  and  insert|iig  in 
lieu   thereof  ■•.$75   per   day."  | 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  104  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  197^0  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  theredf  the 
following:  I 

"(4)  to  serve  as  a  national  clearlngfljiouse 
for  civil  rights  information,  and  to  pr*3vide 
advice  and  technical  assistance  to  comniiunl- 
ties.  industries,  or  individuals,  upon  request 
from  such  parties  in  respect  to  equal'  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  including  but  not  lii^lted 
to  the  fields  of  voting,  education,  bous- 
ing,  employment,   the   use  of  public   fhcili- 


ties,  transportation,  and  the  administration 
of  Justice. 

"The  Commission  may.  for  such  periods  as 
it  deems  necessary,  concentrate  the  per- 
formance of  its  duties  to  those  specified  In 
either  paragraph  (1),  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  and 
may  further  concentrate  the  performance 
of  Its  duties  under  any  of  such  paragraphs 
to  one  or  more  aspects  of  the  duties  'mposed 
therein  " 

(d)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
104  of  the  Civil  Rights  4^t  of  1957.  as 
amended,  are  stricken,  and  the  following 
subsection  shall  be  inserted  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall,  not  later 
than  January  31  of  each  year,  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  President  and  the  Congress  set- 
ting forth  Its  activities  and  findings  during 
the  preceding  year  and  its  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto.  The  Commission  may 
submit  such  other  reports  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  at  such  times  as  the 
Commission  and  the  President  deem  advis- 
able." 

(e)(1)  Section  105(a)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (42  US  C.  1975d(a)  )  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  in  the  last  sentence  thereof 
"$50  per  dlem^^  and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$75  per  diem". 

(2)  Section  105(d)  of  such  Act  (42  U  S  C. 
1976(d))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
members  of  advisory  committees  constituted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section". 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following, 
•members  of  advisory  committees  consti- 
tuted pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  and  consultants  appointed  under 
authority  of  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August 
2,  1946  (60  Stat.  810;  5  U  S  C.  55a » .  spe- 
cifically designated  In  writing  by  the  Com- 
mission (but  not  exceeding  twelve  such  con- 
sultants at  any  tlmei^". 

(f )  Section  105(c)  of  the  Civil  Rights  Art 
of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1975a(c))  is  amended  bv 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  •The  Commission  Is  authorised 
to  reimburse,  out  of  moneys  appropriated 
under  the  authority  of  section  106,  any  ad- 
visory committee  constituted  by  it  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  for  expenses  of  travel, 
stenographic  services,  and  subsistence  in- 
curred by  the  members  thereof  In  the  p'>r- 
forncfance  of  functions  approved  bv  the  Com- 
mission, and  for  costs  of  using  the  mails  in- 
curred by  any  such  advisory  committee  In 
the  performance  of  any  such  functions.  • 

(g)  Section  105(h)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957,  as  added  bv  section  401  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960  (42  US  C  1975d 
(h)),  IS  amended  by  inserting  after  "each 
member  of  the  Commission"  the  following: 
".  and  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Com- 
mission designated  by  it,". 

(h)  The  foregoing  amendments  to  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  other  than  the 
amendment  in  section  (d)  which  shall  go 
into  effect  on  the  dat«  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  shall  become  effective  on  the  day  of 
the  appointment  by  the  President  of  tnelast 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  first  appointed  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  rea- 
son that  I  have  asked  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  is 
that,- because  of  necessity,  it  is  phrased 
in  technical  language.  I  believe  it  would 
be  simpler  to  bring  its  terms  to  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  by  pointing  out  that 
there  is  at  present  on  the  desks  of  Sena- 
tors a  paper  entitled  "Summarv  of 
Clark  Amendment  Relating  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,"  which  I  shall  read 
again.  I  read  it  into  the  Record  yester- 
day. 

The  amendment  is  intended  to  carry 
out  the  platform  which  the  Democratic 
Party  adopted  in  Los  Angeles  in  1960. 
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The  amendment  was  drafted  jointly  by 
Representative  Emanuel  Celler.  of  New 
York,  and  myself  at  the  request  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  about  a 
year  ago. 

The  amendment  would  do  six  things. 
The  six  things  are  set  out  on  the  paper 
which  is  on  the  desk  of  every  Senator: 
First,  the  Commission  would  be  made 
permanent  by  eliminating  the  Septem- 
ber 9,  1961,  termination  date  in  existing 
law.  Thereafter  the  Commission  would 
be  required  to  file  reports  of  its  activi- 
ties annually  or  more  frequently  at  its. 
own  discretion  or  the  discretion  of  the 
President — section   >  d  ' , 

Second,  one  member  woiild  be  added 
to  the  Commi-ssion— making  a  total  of 
seven  member.s— and  ..staggered  3 -year 
terms  would  be  provided — section   (a>. 

Third,  the  maximum  compensation  of 
Commissioners  and  appointed  consult- 
ants, not  to  exceed  12  in  number  at  any 
time,  would  be  increased  from  $50  to 
S75  per  diem — sections  (b)   and  'c. 

Fourth,  the  Commission  would  be  au- 
thorized in  its  discretion  to  reimburse 
Stat.e  advisory  committees  for  travel  ex- 
penses, stenographic  services,  and  sub- 
sistence incurred  in  the  performance  of 
Commission-approved  functions — sec- 
tion 'f  I . 

At  present  there  are  50  such  State  ad- 
vLsoiT  commissions,  which  are  not  en- 
titled to  reimbursement  for  any  ex- 
penses. Increasing  the  per  diem  fiom 
$50  to  $75  a  day  would  be  in  conformity 
with  what  has  been  done  in  the  case  of 
many  other  consultants  under  many 
other  laws. 

Fifth.  Commission  officers  and  em- 
ployees specifically  designated  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  would  be  au- 
thorized, in  addition  to  the  Commis- 
sioners thcm.selves,  to  administer  oaths 
and  take  statements  of  witnesses — sec- 
tion <g) . 

Sixth.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission 
would  be  direct^'d  to  serve  as  a  national 
clearinghouse  for  civil  rights  informa- 
tion, and  to  provide  advice  and  techni- 
cal assistance  to  communities,  indus- 
tries, or  individuals,  upon  request  from 
such  parties  in  respect  to  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  the  fields  of  voting,  education, 
housing,  employment,  the  use  of  public 
facilities,  transportation,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of -justice— section   (ci. 

In  my  opinion,  the  amendment  would 
put  the  Civil  Rmhts  Commission  where 
it  should  have  been  when  it  was  first 
created.  It  would  make  the  Commission 
permanent.  It  would  give  it  powers 
which  are  necessary  for  the  fulfillment 
of  its  functions.  The  amendment  is  in 
accordance  with  the  commitments  made 
in  the  Democratic  platform  in  1960.  The 
amendment  would  make  the  Commission 
permanent,  and  in  that  regard  it  would 
carry  into  effect  the  desires  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Yesterday  I  had  printed  in  the  Record 
a  letter  to  me  from  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien 
special  assistant  to  the  President,  under 
date  of  August  26      I  read  a  part  of  the 
letter  again: 

The  President  supports  extension  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  and  hopes  this  leg- 
islation will  pass  before  Congress  adjourns. 
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I  call  particular  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing : 

It  would  be  better  to  extend  the  Commis- 
sion Indefinitely,  or  at  least  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  the  2  years  specified 
in  the  State-Justice  appropriation  biii 
amendment.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission 
should  not.  in  any  event,  be  permitted  to 
expire 

The  letter  merely  follows  up  letters 
which  are  also  in  the  Record  of  yester- 
day at  pages  17363  and  17364,  one  from 
Byron  R.  White.  Deputy  Attornev  Gen- 
eral, directed  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi i  Mr  E.fSTLAND  I  under  date  of 
May  29,  1961,  saying  substantially  the 
same  thing,  and  one  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  him-^^elf  to  Repre- 
.sentative  Emanuel  Celler  under  date  of 
August  7.  1961.  in  which  he  states  his 
hope  that  the  Commission  will  be  given 
an  indefinite  extension. 

He  added,  however,  that  in  his  .iudn- 
ment  if  a  permanent  extension  is  not 
now  feasible,  a  4-,  5-.  or  6-year  extension 
would  be  highly  desirable.  The  amend- 
ment therefore  carries  out  the  desires 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Recort  yesterday  and  in  mv 
brief  statement  today  I  have  made  as 
clear  as  I  can  why  it  is  desirable  that  this 
very  useful  public  agency  should  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  its  work  with  expand- 
ed powers,  unhampered  by  the  present 
necessity  of  looking  forward  every  2 
years  to  a  closing  up  of  its  work  This 
year,  as  I  stated  more  fully  yesterday, 
the  agency  has  been  forced  to  dismiss 
a  number  of  members  of  its  staff.  It  is 
now  in  the  process  of  shrinking  itself 
out  of  existence.  It  does  not  have  an 
appropriation  to  continue  beyond  No- 
vember 8  of  this  year.'  If  one  of  these 
amendments,  or,  indeed,  if  even  the 
Mansfield-Dirksen  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed, it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  an  ad- 
ditional appropriation  in  the  bill  in  or- 
der to  enable  the  agency  to  continue. 

I  know  that  the  question  of  germane- 
ne.ss  may  be  raised  with  respect  to  the 
amendment.  I  submit  to  Senators  that 
the  amendment  is  clearly  germane  be- 
cause It  applies  to  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, its  t^rm  of  life,  and  its  func- 
tions. The  pending  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendment  also  applies  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  and  to  the  period  of 
its  extension.  I  submit  to  Senators  that 
there  is  no  serious  question  of  germane- 
ness, but  I  submit  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  true  that  if 
the  question  of  germaneness  should  be 
raised  with  respect  to  the  amendment, 
the  question  of  germaneness  would  be 
decided  immediately  by  the  Senate  with- 
out debate  and  without  a  ruling  from  the 
Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  at  the  appropriate  moment. 
If  some  Senator  wishes  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  germaneness.  I  shall  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  that  question. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  obtained  the  floor. 


Mr   JAVITS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.    MANSFIELD      Mr.    President,    I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  sub- 
ject has  been  discussed  time  and  again. 
We  know  that  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana will  move  to  table  the  amendment. 
He  has  already  promised  us  that  he 
■would.  I  think  tho.se  of  us  who  are  for 
a  permanent  extension  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  should  have  our 
views  heard,  just  as  those  who  are 
against  the  proposed  amendment  have 
had  their  views  heard  for  a  considerable 
number  of  days  From  everything  we 
can  see  it  seems  very  clear  that  if  we 
wish  to  have  a  medium  through  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  who  feel 
aggrieved  in  this  field,  and  whom  we  do 
not  wish  to  have  take  out  their  frustra- 
tions, anxieties,  and  protests  in  nonlegal 
or  extralegal  ways  can  have  an  effective 
outlet  with  a  voice  of  authority,  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  is  the  most  ef- 
fective method  we  have  yet  been  able 
to  design,  other  than  means  for  redress- 
ing wrongs,  which  perhaps  I  and  other 
Senators  will  seek  to  deal  with  in  the 
course  of  the  debate.  So  the  extension 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Commission 
must  be  apportioned  to  the  problem 
which  we  face.  Senators  from  areas 
which  are  intimately,  directly,  and 
strongly  affected  have  made  clear  that 
the  problem  which  we  face  will  last  far 
beyond  September  9.  1963.  In  addi- 
tion, whatever  means  we  have  should  be 
polished,  furbished,  and  made  completely 
adequate  to  the  (x:casion. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  entirely  appropriate.  It  fits  the  needs. 
It  revises  and  modernizes  the  machinery 
which  fills  that  need.  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  Senate  will  vote  down  the  mo- 
tion to  table  and  proceed  to  adopt  this 
effective  and  complete  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  Piesident,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  Under  the  present  law, 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  is  re- 
quired to  submit  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  a  final  and  comprehensive 
report  of  its  activities,  findings,  and 
recommendations  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 9,  1961.  Sixty  days  after  sub- 
mission of  this  report,  November  8,  1961, 
the  Commission  would  cease  to  exist 

The  majority  leader's  amendment 
would  extend  the  life  of  the  Commission 
for  a  2-year  period  by  requiring  that 
the  Commission's  final  report  need  not 
be  submitted  until  September  9.  1963. 

I  have  at  the  desk  a  substitute  amend- 
ment which  would  extend  the  Commis- 
sion indefinitely  by  omitting  any  ter- 
mination date,  but  would  retain  the 
requirement  that  the  Commission  submit 
a  comprehensive  report  on  September  9, 
1961. 

My  amendment  is  identical  to  the  text 
of  S.  483  which  I  introduced  on  January 
17,  1961  S  483  was  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Javits,  Allott,  Bush,  Case  of 
New  Jersey,  Cooper,  Douglas,  Fong, 
Hart,  Humphrey.  Kuchel,  Moss,  Scorv, 
and  Smith  of  Maine. 
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It  is  also  identical  to  the  text  of  S.  1257 
which  was  introduced  on  March  8,  1961 
by  Senator  Humphrey.  S.  1257  was  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Allott,  Burdick, 
Douglas,  Gruening,  Javits,  Lxdng  of 
Plawaii,  Long  of  Missouri.  McCarthy, 
Morse,  Neuberger,  Pastgf.e.  Young  of 
Ohio.  KucHFL.  and  niy.seif.  In  all,  the 
two  bills  were  cosponsored  by  Xi  Sena- 
tors. 

Tliis  is  a  substantial  number  of  co- 
sponsors  for  any  legislation  and  I  hope  it 
signifies  over\vheImln!4"  sentiment  for  an 
indefinite  extension  of  the  Commission. 
It  would  be  surprising  if  such  senti- 
ment did  not  exist.  There  is  virtually 
unanimous  agreement  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  done  an  outstanding  job  durmtr 
its  brief  period  of  existence.  Its  work 
was  endorsed  in  both  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  platforms.  This  en- 
dorsement was  frequently  exemplified  in 
the  stront^  support  given  to  the  Commis- 
sion's activities  by  the  previous  admin- 
istration. It  is  reflected  ui  the  explicit 
promise  in  the  platform  of  this  admin- 
istration that  the  Commission  would 
be  made  a  pei-manent  ai;cncy. 

The  performance  of  this  Congress  in 
the  field  of  civil  rights  has  been  very  dis- 
appointing. The  contrast  between  "cam- 
paign promises  and  congressional  inac- 
tion is  incredible.  The  pattern  was  set 
early  when  the  leadership  defeated  ef- 
forts for  an  early  change  in  the  filibuster 
rule.  Now  we  are  forced  to  consider  a 
Civil  Rights  Commission  extension  bill 
under  the  worst  possible  conditions. 

We  are  still  operating  under  the  old 
filibuster  rule,  I  know  the  majority 
leader  intends  to  keep  his  promise  to 
give  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider a  change  in  rule  XXII  before  the 
expiration  of  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. But  would  it  not  have  been  far 
better  to  work  on  the  rules  change  first 
so  that  hopefully  civil  ri.yhts  legislation 
would  have  been  considered  under  what- 
ever new  rule  was  adopted? 

We  are  nearing  the  end  of  a  long  ses- 
sion. This  is  the  time  when  impatience 
sets  in.  Understandably,  there  is  con- 
cern among  some  members  as  to  whether 
any  matters  will  delay  the  adjournment 
date.  There  is  much  less  disposition  to 
argue  out  controversial  proposals.  Ad- 
journment ftver  changes  the  mood  of  the 
Congress.  The  end  of  the  session  is  the 
worse  possible  time  to  give  attention  to 
sometliing  which  our  opponents  have 
made  an  extremely  time-consuming  sub- 
ject. Not  only  do  we  have  to  operate 
under  the  old  filibuster  rule,  'out  we  give 
the  rule  its  most  menacing  impact  by 
allowing  it  to  be  invoked  when  dilatory 
tactics  are  a  most  effective  deterrent  to 
action. 

These  factors  indicate  that  the  course 
being  pursued  has  been  designed  to  make 
it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  any  fair 
consideration  of  meaningful  civil  liglits 
legislation  during  this  se.ssion  of  Con- 
gress. We  have  only  meager  hopes  of 
being  able  to  defeat  this  stratc-y.  But  I 
do  not  know  why  any  effort  "is  being 
made  to  preclude  the  Senate  from  ex- 
pressing its  will  on  this  subject  in  a  rea- 
sonable manner.  I  do  know  that  the 
Anicrican  people  will  find  it  hard  to  un- 
derstand why  a  subject  which  had  hich 


priority  during  the  campaign  has  been 
given  less  than  no  priority  m  the  first 
postcampaign  session  of  Congrea*. 

The  very  least  we  should  ao  in  this 
se.ssion  of  Congress  is  make  an  effective 
change  in  the  life  of  the  Comitiission. 
A  2-year  extension  we  would  have  to 
agree  is  better  than  none  at  all.  ;  In  my 
opinion  it  would  be  calamitous  tb  allow 
the  Commission  to  die  this  ye^j-  when 
there  is  still  so  much  work  to  bjc  done. 
But  a  2-year  extension  will  not  splve  the 
serious  administrative  problemfj  con- 
fronting the  Commission.  It  Will  not 
permit  long-range  planning  of  Investi- 
gation and  reports.  It  will  not  allow  re- 
cruitment for  a  reasonable  period  of  the 
best  available  talent.  It  will  not! relieve 
the  periodic  harE.ssrnent  and  unceirtainty 
to  which  the  Commission  has  been  sub- 
ject since  its  creation.  Such  a  limited 
extcn.<5ion  certainly  will  not  reflect  the 
strong  endorsement  given  the  paat  work 
of  tho  Commission  by  both  party  plat- 
forms and  candidates. 

One  of  the  things  it  will  do  is  fo^ce  an- 
other preelection  year  hassle  oTier  this 
identical  issue  in  1963.  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  do  whatever  we  cbuld  to 
remove  this  bipartisan  agency  frbm  the 
arena  of  politics.  Instead  we  are  pro- 
posing to  put  it  on  center  stage  when  the 
curtain  goes  up  on  the  next  presidential 
campaiLtn. 

An  indefinite  extension  of  the  Com- 
mission would  not  necessarily  make  the 
Commission  a  permanent  agency.  In- 
deed, no  extension  would  preclude  the 
Congress  anytime  it  thought  appropri- 
ate from  terminating  the  Commission. 
If  the  Commission  ceased  to  servej  a  use- 
ful purpose,  a  majority  of  Cpngress 
could  put  it  out  of  existence  at  an^'  time. 

All  that  an  indefinite  extensioni  would 
do  is  to  spare  the  Commission  the  pe- 
riodic ordeal  to  which  it  is  ncy^-  sub- 
jected by  its  opponents.  This  is  an 
ordeal  it  must  now  face  even  though  it 
enjoys  the  full  confidence  and  support 
of  a  clear  majority  of  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people.  This  is  in  or- 
deal which  it  faces,  not  because  df  any 
doubt  by  a  majority  that  its  work  must 
go  forward,  but  because  there  ar«  some 
that  oppose  the  very  notion  of  a  Com- 
mission exploring  the  civil  rights!  prob- 
lems of  America. 

The  Commi-ssion  would  still  make  pe- 
riodic reports  to  the  Congress  andi  would 
be  subject  to  whatever  oversight  any 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
wished  to  exercise.  In  fact,  under  the 
language  of  the  amendment  I  h&ve  at 
the  desk,  the  Commission  would  be  ex- 
pressly required  to  submit  a  comprehen- 
sive report  on  September  9  of  this 
year.  Under  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  majority  leader  no  report  would 
be  expressly  required  until  Septem- 
ber 196.3.  In  tliis  respect,  therefpre,  an 
indennite  extension  of  the  Commission 
would  provide  us  more  immediate  in- 
formation concerning  its  recentl  work 
than  v.-ould  another  2-year  extension. 

The  Clark  amendment  would  make 
some  change  in  the  organization  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commis.sion  on  Civil 
Rights.     The  Commission  would  be  en- 


larged to  seven  members  from  the 
ent  six.  and  would  be  given  specific 
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of  office.  The  per  diem  rate  would  be 
increased  from  $50  per  day  to  $75.  The 
Commission  also  would  have  to  submit 
annual  reports  not  later  than  January 
31  of  each  year,  which  may  mean  that 
they  either  will  not  have  to  submit  a  re- 
port on  September  9  of  this  year,  as  is 
now  required  and  contemplated,  or  that 
they  wiH  have  to  submit  two  reix)rts 
within  5  months.  In  addition,  the  Clark 
amendment  would  extend  to  Commission 
staff  members  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  administer  oaths  or  take 
statements  of  witnesses  under  aflTirma- 
tion  and  would  authorize  funds  for  the 
Commission's  advisory  committees.  Ju- 
risdictionally.  the  amendment  would  au- 
thorize the  Commission,  in  addition  to 
its  other  functions,  to  serve  as  a  national 
clearinghouse  for  civil  rights  informa- 
tion, and  to  provide  advice  and  technical 
assistance  to  committees,  industries,  or 
individuals,  upon  request  from  such  par- 
ties in  respect  to  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  I  favor  these  changes  and  will 
certainly  vote  for  the  amendment. 

This  is  a  difficult  time  for  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  Our  own  Nation 
is  the  leader  of  the  forces  of  freedom. 
We  deserve  this  leadership  because  of 
our  proud  heritage  as  well  as  our 
strength.  But  that  heritage  must  be 
maintained  and  pa.ssed  on  to  future  gen- 
erations enriched  and  ennobled.  That 
strength  must  be  a  moral  strength  as 
well  as  a  military  strength.  We  owe  it 
first  of  all  to  ourselves  as  Americans  to 
pursue  every  measure  which  will  bring 
the  ideals  of  our  system  closer  to  reality. 
But  we  also  are  called  upon  as  the  leader 
of  the  free  world  to  present  an  untainted 
image  of  America  as  a  land  which  meets 
Its  responsibilities  at  home 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  can 
point  the  way  toward  unparalleled  prog- 
ress in  the  fight  for  freedom  and  equal 
justice.  Americans  need  not  be  as 
ashamed  of  the  blots  on  our  covmtrv-  if 
we  make  evident  to  all  that  we  are  doing 
whatever  we  can  to  wipe  out  those  blots. 
We  have  an  opportunity  here  today  to 
give  such  rea.ssurance  of  our  Nation's 
righteous  spirit  and  proud  intentions. 
We  have  an  opportunity  to  adopt  the 
practical  steps  needed  to  give  life  to  that 
spirit  and  reality  to  those  intentions. 
This  is  not  a  time  for  reluctant  ges- 
tures. Do  not  throw  scraps  to  a  beggar. 
Make  it  clear  that  we  warmly  embrace 
this  Commission,  that  we  believe  in  its 
work,  that  we  want  to  help  it  achieve  its 
objectives,  that  its  cause  is  our  cause.  A 
vote  for  this  amendment  will  do  just 
that.  It  will  show  tho.se  very  things  not 
only  to  the  American  people  but  to  free- 
dom-loving people  throughout  the  world. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  support  of  my 
position  in  this  regard.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  and  his  colleague  I  Mr 
JavitsI  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
effort  to  make  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission permanent.  I  welcome  not  only 
their  support  but  also  the  support  of 
all  of  -my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  The  amend- 
ment should  not  be  considered  a  Demo- 
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cratic  amendment  or  a  Clark  amend- 
ment. It  is  an  amendment  which  has 
bipartisan  support  I  am  happy  that  the 
two  Senators  from  New  York  have  taken 
a  leading  part  in  bring inc  it  to  the  point 
where  we  can  have  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr  KEATING  I  appreciate  the  kind 
remarks  of  the  Senator.  Civil  rights 
should  not  be  considered  a  partisan  mat- 
ter any  more  than  our  foreign  relations 
should  be  a  partisan  matter.  Theie  may 
be  a  difference  of  opinion  on  details,  but 
the  continued  cxerci.sc  by  all  of  our 
citizens  of  their  basic  human  and  con- 
stitutional rights  should  not  be  the  sub- 
ject of  partisan  division 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  .support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Penn.sylvania.  uhich  would 
make  permanent  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission and  which  would  give  it.  among 
other  powers,  responsibility  for  serving 
as  a  clearinghouse  for  civil  rights  in- 
formation, and  the  authority  to  give 
technical  a.'^istance  to  communities, 
industries,  or  individuals  in  making 
good  the  protections  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment in  the  fields  of  voting,  education, 
housing,  employment,  use  of  public  facil- 
ities, transportation,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Keating]  has  just  said,  and  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark] 
previou.sly  stated,  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendment  would  merely  extend  the  life 
of  the  Commi.ssion  for  2  years,  just  as 
the  Haydcn  amendment  previously  ex- 
tended the  life  of  the  Commission  for  2 
years.  Because  of  these  short-term,  tem- 
porary extensions,  the  Commission  has 
been  forced  to  lead  a  hand-to-mouth 
existence,  and  would  be  compelled  to  do 
the  same  again  if  the  Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendment  were  adopted. 

As  a  boy,  I  remember  seeing  a  produc- 
tion of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."'  in  which 
the  runaway  slave.  Eliza,  crcssed  the  ice 
of  the  Ohio  River  pursued  by  blood- 
hounds, jumping  from  one  ice  cake  to 
another,  and  leading  a  very  dangerous 
existence  To  extend  its  existence  for 
merely  2  years  puts  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  each  time  in  the  position 
of  Eliza,  jumping  from  one  2-year  ice 
floe  to  another.  I  will  not  say  the  Com- 
mission is  pursued  by  bloodhounds, 
but  it  is  pursued  by  the  opponents  of 
the  Civil  RiKhts  Commission,  and  there 
is  always  the  possibility  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Commi.ssion  may  fall  in  between 
the  cakes  of  ice  and  be  drowned  in  the 
process  of  cro.ssin^  the  icy  river. 

I  think  the  Commission  should  be 
made  permanent  It  has  made  a  good 
record.  Merelv  to  extend  it  for  2  years 
is  a  very  grudging  approval. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Clark  1  has  put  his  finger  on 
two  other  items  which  are  of  crucial  im- 
portance; namely  the  need  to  extend  to 
certain  staff  members  specifically  desig- 
nated by  the  Commission  power  to  ad- 
minister oaths  and  to  take  statements  of 
witnesses  under  oath.  This  power  has 
been  que.'^tioned  in  certain  investications 
of  the  Commission,  in  Louisiana  and 
elsewhere.  I  believe.  Any  Commi.s,sion  of 
Congress  which  is  really  to  probe  deeply 
into  problems  such  as  these  should  be 
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able  to  delegate  this  power  to  require 
witnesses  to  testify  under  oath 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  vield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  .vield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  important  point.  I 
believe,  in  connection  with  the  admin- 
istering of  oaths,  is  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult indeed  for  the  Commissioners  to 
travel  all  over  the  country  to  get  the 
work  done.  There  are  plenty  of  prec- 
edents in  Federal  statutes  to  support 
permitting  employees  of  the  Commission 
to  administer  oaths. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  they 
would  have  the  same  powers  as  exam- 
iners of  the  quasi-judicial  and  regula- 
tory bodies  now  have. 

Mr.  CLARK.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Finally,  I  support  the 
proposal  in  this  amendment  which,  as 
discussed  under  paragraph  6  in  the 
memorandum  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, would  authorize  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  to  give  valuable 
service  by  furnishing  information,  ad- 
vice, and  technical  assistance  in  a  whole 
series  of  areas  where,  at  present,  assist- 
ance IS  not  given. 

I  favor  the  amendment  becau.se  I  be- 
lieve it  is  right.  I  am  grateful  to  see 
that  it  has  the  support  of  the  two  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Javits  and  Mr.  Keating].  I  also  support 
the  amendment  because  it  carries  out 
the  platform  of  my  party,  as  it  was 
adopted  in  Los  .\ngeles  last  siunmer.  I 
know  the  platform  is  not  binding  on 
Senators  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
aisle;  therefore,  we  deeply  welcome  their 
support,  since  it  is  a  freewill  offering  on 
their  part. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr   DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  First,  I  pay  tribute  to  a 
most  redoubtable  fighter  in  this 
Chamber  for  the  rights  of  minorities — 
Paul  Douglas — who  deserves  it  ex- 
tremely well,  for  his  many  years  of  serv- 
ice. I  am  more  than  privileged  to  ac- 
knowledge It.  I  know  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
Clark  1.  who  has  offered  the  amendment, 
has  been  a  great  tower  of  strength  :n 
this  field  and  has  been  most  effective,  as 
is  demonstrated  by  his  work  today.  I 
am  certain  that  he  would  join  me  in  pay- 
ing that  kind  of  tribute  to  his  own  col- 
league, without  any  derogation  of  his 
own  advocacy  of  this  critically  important 
amendment. 

On  the  question  of  the  standing  of  the 
parties  in  respect  to  their  platfoims,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  other  Senators 
will  find  in  the  Record  of  yesterday  a 
colloquy  between  the  minority  leader  and 
me.  in  which  tlie  minority  leader  made 
It  clear  that  although  the  Republican 
Party  did  not  spell  out  in  its  1960  plat- 
form, precisely  as  it  was  spelled  out  in 
the  Democratic  platform,  a  pledge  for 
the  extension  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, it  was  so  implicit  in  our  pride 
in  the  fact  that  the  Commission  was 
established  in  a  Republican  administra- 
tion, in  the  achievements  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  in  everything  we  undertook 
m  the  platform,  that  he  was  able  to  say 


tha.  he  considers  it  be  the  settled  policy 
of  our  party,  as  well,  that  the  lite  of 
the  Commi.s.«ion  should  be  extended 

Mr.  DOUGL.'^S.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  First,  let  me  say  how 
much  I  appreciate  his  per.-^onal  words. 
Although  I  well  know  that  I  do  not  de- 
serve them.  I  am  grat.cful  for  them.  I 
was  trying  to  be  very  careful  to  say 
that  I  do  not  regard  the  members  of  the 
opposite  party  as  being  bound  by  the  dec- 
laration of  my  party;  and  that  if  they 
voluntarily  adhere  to  it,  that  is  an  indi- 
vidual matter  and,  I  think,  a  special 
mark  of  distinction 

In  the  case  of  my  own  party,  we  cam- 
paigned on  what  has  become  the  Clark 
amendment.  I  should  like  to  read  the 
passage  in  the  Democratic  platform  of 
1969  concerning  this  subject: 

The  new  Democratic  administration  will 
broaden  the  scope  and  strengthen  the  pow- 
ers or  the  present  Commission  and  make  it 
permanent. 

Its  functions  will  be  to  provide  assistance 
to  communities,  industries,  or  individuals  in 
the  implementation  of  constitutional  rights 
in  education,  housing,  employment,  trans- 
portation, and  the  administration  of  justice. 

That  is  the  basis  of  the  Clark  amend- 
ment. I  campaigned  on  that  pledge.  I 
accompanied  our  candidate  for  President 
throughout  my  State  and  spoke  with 
him  on  numerous  occasions.  Certainly 
It  was  the  general  understanding  that 
our  party  and  its  candidate  were  pledged 
to  the  platform  of  Los  Angeles,  There- 
fore, I  regard  that  language  as  a  solemn 
pledge,  except  for  those  individuals  who 
specifically  repudiated  the  platform.  I 
do  not  take  the  position  that  everyone 
who  runs  on  a  party  ticket  is  absolutely 
bound  to  follow  each  plank  m  that  plat- 
form. I  do  believe,  however,  that  if  a 
candidate  does  not  agree  to  a  particular 
plank  m  the  platform,  he  should  state 
that  fact,  so  the  voters  may  know  where 
he  stands.  If  he  does  not  repudiate  parts 
of  the  platform.  I  think  he  may  properly 
be  regarded  as  implicitly  accepting  it 
and,  therefore,  he  is  in  honor  bound  to 
supi^ort  each  plank.  In  those  cases 
where  he  allows  the  vot.ers  to  believe  that 
he  will  support  the  platform,  he  is.  of 
cour.se,  bound  in  honor,  unless  new  cir- 
cumstances of  a  grave  and  unexpected 
nature  arise,  to  support  the  pledge  which 
he  has  made. 

I  think  it  IS  clear  from  the  letter  which 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  read 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  standing  behind  the  pledge  which  he 
made  during  the  campaign. 

He  IS  asking  not  only  for  extension  of 
the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 
but  also  that  the  Commission  be  inade 
a  permanent  body.  I  assume  that  he  also 
supports  the  proposed  broadening  of  its 
functions,  although  that  does  not  seem 
to  be  explicitly  stated  in  Mr.  O'Brien's 
letter.  Therefore,  we  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  face  the  issue  of  whether  we  shall 
be  true  to  the  platform  of  our  party, 
upon  which  our  candidates  for  election 
to  national  office  campaigned,  for  which 
many  of  us  explicitly  stated  our  support, 
and  for  which  others  impliedly  gave 
their  support.  I  simply  state  that  the 
only  group  which  is  free  from  the  obli- 
gation to  support  this  pledge  are  those 
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who  in  their  campaigns  made  it  clear 
that  they  did  not  agree  with  this  plank 
of  the  platform. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  downgrade  political  plat- 
forms— to  say  they  are  merely  intended 
to  catch  votes,  and  that  after  a  party 
wins,  it  is  not  under  any  moral  obliga- 
tion to  try  to  carry  out  the  platform 
pledges  it  has  made.  That  is  of  course 
a  highly  cynical  attitude.  If  it  is  ear- 
ned out,  it  will  still  further  weaken  the 
faith  which  the  voters  have  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  parties  and  politicians  and  will 
undermine  the  whole  basis  of  popular 
and  democratic  government.  There- 
fore, while  I  wish  to  thank  our  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  may 
support  us  in  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter, I  wish  to  make  a  special  appeal  to 
the  Democrats  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
who  fought  either  openly  or  tacitly  be- 
neath the  banner  of  an  extension  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  and  the  broad- 
ening of  its  powers. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, I  thought  I  should  rise  at  this  time 
to  make  a  few  observations. 

Speaking  for  myself,  let  me  say  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Douglas]  that  I,  too,  recog- 
nize the  obligation  we  owe  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  platform,  and  I  agree 
wholly  with  what  the  able  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  said.  I  would  point  out  that 
if  it  were  not  for  the  parliamentary  tech- 
niques of  the  congressional  committees, 
it  would  be  much  easier  to  carry  out  our 
party  platforms. 

The  actions  of  the  ConstitAitional 
Rights  Subcommittee  on  the  question  of 
the  extension  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission is  a  good  example  of  this.  I  am 
a  member  of  this  subcommittee — and  I 
see  the  able  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ke.ating]  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time, 
and  he  is  also  a  member  of  this  impor- 
tant subcommittee.  In  order  to  get  a 
proposal  to  extend  the  life  of  this  Com- 
mission reported  from  our  subcommittee 
to  the  full  committee  it  was  necessary 
to  vote  for  only  a  2-year  extension. 
Even  so,  we  were  unable  to  bring  even 
the  2-year  proviso  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate from  the  full  Judiciary  Committee. 

Therefore,  the  able  majority  leader 
had  to  move,  under  a  suspension  of  the 
rule,  to  bring  it  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. This  was  necessary  in  order  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  Senate  even  to  so  much 
as  consider  the  2-year  extension.  It  is 
regrettable  that  it  is  not  possible  at  this 
time  to  live  up  to  our  full  civil  rights 
pledges  as  made  in  our  party's  platform. 
But  had  it  not  been  for  the  action  of  the 
majority  leader  and  the  cooperation  of 
Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  ai-sle. 
the  issue  would  not  now  be  here  at  alL 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, I  support  the  Clark  amendment. 
I  think  the  time  has  come  for  the  Senate 
to  act  on  this  issue.  If  the  time  to  act 
on  it  has  not  come  today,  certainly  it 
will  come  later  on;  and  some  of  us  are 
blazing  the  trail  for  the  future.  Cer- 
tainly, Mr.  President,  as  surely  as  I  stand 
today  on  the  floor  of  th-j  Senate,  the 
Commission  will  be  made  permanent  and 


will  be  given  power  and  authority  to  do 
the  things  we  want  it  to  do  and  the 
things  it  should  be  able  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  in  speaking  aljout  this 
matter,  I  do  not  know  whether  we  shall 
succeed  today  in  adopting  the  Clark 
amendment  to  make  permanent  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  I  coRimend 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  |for  his 
leadership.  Failing  the  adoption  of  his 
amendment,  certainly  we  must  not  fail 
to  extend  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commi-ssion  for  another  2  yeaijs.  We 
know  tlie  valuable,  useful  work  iof  this 
Commission,  It  has  now  become | an  im- 
portant part  of  American  society^ 

In  Colorado  the  local  advisory  com- 
mittee, which  functions  under  the  Com- 
mission and  reports  to  the  Comitiission, 
is  doing  excellent  work.  The  people  of 
Culorado  give  thought  and  attention  to 
the  findings  of  this  committee.  I  am 
sure  the  same  is  true  in  many  of  the 
other  States  of  the  Utiion. 

So  I  say  to  my  good  friend — and  I  am 
his  friend — the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Dougl.^s],  and  alsoi  to  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Penn£&ivania 
[Mr.  Cl.^rkI  and  to  Senators  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  who  are  fighting 
for  a  permanent  extension  of  the  life  of 
this  Commission — that  if  we  do  i^ot  pre- 
vail today,  we  will  prevail  sorafe  time. 
But  whatever  we  do  today,  we  catinot  do 
less  than  the  President  has  asked  ; 
namely,  extend  the  life  of  thje  Civil 
Rights  Commission  for  2  yearjs.  Ac- 
tually, of  course  I  feel  we  should  today 
make  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  a 
permanent  body, 

Mr.  CLARK.  Because  the  Pijesident 
said  it  should  be  permanent. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Yes,  I  am  reminded 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvaniia  that 
the  President  said  it  should  be  perma- 
nent. 

Of  cour.se,  Mr.  President,  perfection 
seldom  is  achieved  in  a  legislative  body. 
But  failing  the  perfection  of  malting  the 
Commission  a  permanent  body,  we 
should  extend  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  for  2  years.  Let  us  be 
realistic  and  practical  about  this 
matter. 

If  at  this  late  date  we  cannot  succeed 
in  having  the  Commission  made  a  perma- 
nent body,  we  shall  then  havcj  to  go 
through  this  process  again  in  2  years. 
However,  each  2  years  the  supporters  of 
the  Commission  become  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  so  do  the  functiona  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  and  so jwill  its 
authority  and  so.  too.  will  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Commission  continue  to 
strenfTthen.  j 

Some  of  us  have  been  in  this  fight  and 
have  watched  it  for  a  quarter  of; a  cen- 
tury. We  have  watched  the  progress 
that  has  been  made,  not  only  by  means 
of  legl.slation.  but  also  by  means:  of  the 
work  of  various  groups — including  the 
Civil  Rights  Commi.';sion.  The  Commis- 
sion is  educating  the  people.  As  the 
Commission  members  themselve,-;  become 
educated,  they  give  the  Members  of 
Congress  information  which  jeiives  to 
educate  the  Congress,  too, 

Mr.  President.  I  close  by  comn^ending 
the  able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
!Mr.  CLArx]  for  his  valiant  efifort     I  do 


not  mean  to  be  pessimistic ;  even  if  we 
are  not  in  the  majority  today,  we  shall 
continue  the  fight  and  continue  to  blaze 
the  trail.  Certainly,  we  should  do  what 
the  able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
recommended  today  by  means  of  his 
amendment.  I  hope  we  achieve  that. 
But  it  we  do  not,  at  least  we  shall  have 
done  all  within  our  power. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair' .  Docs  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  CARROLL.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  called  attention  to  what  occurred 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee,  As  he  has 
stated,  the  Constitutional  Rights  Sub- 
committee reported  to  the  full  commit- 
tee the  bill  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
introduce,  along  with  a  number  of  other 
Senators  as  cosponsors.  That  bill  would 
extend  for  an  indefinite  period  the  life 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  An 
amendment  to  extend  its  life  for  2  years 
was  submitted  and  the  bill  was  placed 
on  the  agenda  of  the  full  committee. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  full  com- 
mittee I  sought  recognition  in  order  to 
bring  up  the  bill.  However,  the  commit- 
tee was  sitting  under  special  authority 
which  limited  the  subjects  for  its  consid- 
eration at  that  time  to  private  inynigra- 
tion  bills,  private  claims  bills,  certain 
nominations,  and  noncontroversial  legis- 
lation. The  chairman  of  the  committee 
ruled  that  I  w=as  out  of  order  when  I 
attempted  to  have  the  committee  take 
up  my  bill — an  experience  which  I  and 
other  i^enators  have  had  before. 

The  proper  and  regular  way  in  which 
the  matter  should  come  before  us  is  by 
committee  report.  It  is  regrettable  to 
me  that  we  are  considering  this  matter 
on  an  apropriation  bill  with  all  of  the 
special   obstacles   this   raises. 

I  share  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  who  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  this  effort,  that  we  will,  sooner  or 
later,  have  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
issue.  We  cannot  keep  on  with  the 
hand-to-mouth  operation  of  this  agency. 
If  it  is  worth  anything  at  all,  if  it  should 
be  extended  at  all,  it  should  be  extended 
for  a  time  sufficient  to  allow  it  to  do  its 
work  in  an  efficient  and  comprehensive 
manner. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  contribution.  Of 
course,  what  he  has  said  is  absolutely 
correct.  This  piecemeal  approach  will 
make  it  more  difficult  in  the  future  to 
get  the  type  of  men  we  want  on  the  Com- 
mission. I  am  not  ascribing  any  evil 
motives  to  any  person  or  group  of  per- 
sons, but  I  just  say  that,  as  we  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  know,  it  was  touch 
and  go  for  weeks,  as  to  whether  we 
could  retain  some  of  the  outstanding 
members  on  the  present  Commission  un- 
less we  moved  more  speedily  with  the 
appointments. 

That  is  why  I  say  that  the  Clark 
amendment  is  sound.  It  is  sound  in 
theory  and  in  practice.  I  am  sure  it  is 
what  the  country  wants. 
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In  closing  I  would  cnipha.size  that  it 
is  extremely  difficult,  when  we  go  back 
to  the  people  at  home,  to  make  them 
understand  the  deficiencies  of  our  legis- 
lative procedures  and  to  explain  why  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  achieve  all  of 
the  promises  we  have  made  in  political 
platforms.  It  is  too  bad  our  friends  at 
home  cannot  be  seated  with  some  of  us 
on  our  committee,  so  they  can  .see — to 
use  a  familiar  expression — 'what  makes 
the  marc  go"  in  legislative  circles. 

So  I  close  by  commending  the  leader- 
ship, our  own  majority  leader,  for  bring- 
ing the  matter  up.  Failing  to  get  what 
we  want,  I  hope  we  can  at  least  get  an 
extension  of  the  life  of  the  Commission 
for  another  2  years, 

Mr,  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  in  support  of  the  Clark 
amendment  to  the  Mansfield-Dirk.sen 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me  the  i.ssue 
IS  very  clear.  Either  one  believes  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  or  he  does  not. 
If  he  does,  he  wants  it  to  be  rfifective; 
and  if  he  wants  it  to  be  effective,  the 
Commission  must  operate  without  a  2- 
year  limit  on  its  life. 

The  reason  why  those  of  us  who  sup- 
port the  amendment  feel  this  way  is  that 
we  believe  in  a  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
and  in  one  that  can  do  its  job 

It  seems  to  me  very  clear  tliat  the  pur- 
pose of  those  who  oppose  an  extension, 
or  who  would  make  it  for  merely  2  years, 
is  to  emasculate  the  Commis.sion.   and 
make  it  more  difficult  for  it  to  do  its 
work.     I  am  not   ascribing  evil  motives 
to  those  who  hold  that  view  or  who  vote 
in  that  fashion.     This  is  simply  their 
puipose,  and  we  may  as  well  know  it. 
On  the  question  of  whether  we  should 
be   satisfied    with    less    than    the    Clark 
amendment,  I  do  not  think  we  should, 
I  do  not  think  we  should  accept  any- 
thing less  with  any  mea.sure  of  philo- 
sophic calm.    It  seems  to  me  than  one 
reason  why  more  is  not  done  in  this  field 
is   that   we  are  inclined   to   say   certain 
things  cannot  be  done.     Mr    President. 
they  will  never  be  done  if  we  do  not  irv'. 
The  rules  of  the  Senate,  and,  to  some 
degree,  the  rules  of  the  House,  keep  us 
in   a  straitjacket.     It   is  up  to  those  of 
us    who    believe    in    this    fight   compas- 
sionately  to   make   a   nuisance   of   our- 
selves and  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  the 
ways  of  the  workine  of  this  institution. 
It  seems  to  me  not  only  is  it  the  right 
thing  to  do,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  tho.se 
who  believe  as  we  do,  to  insist  that  this 
discomfort  be  aroused   until  such  time 
as  we  accomplish  the  amelioration  of  the 
evils  which  the  Commission  is  designed, 
not  to  solve,  but  at  hast  to  uncover. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Penn.-^ylvania  will  be  adopted,  and 
I  hope  other  amendments,  which  are 
pending,  and  of  some  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor  with  certain  of  my  colleagues, 
will  be  adopted  also;  and  that  at  this 
time,  which  may  perhaps  be  the  last 
time  in  this  session  when  we  will  have 
a  chance  to  strike  any  kind  of  blow  for 
civil  rights  legislation,  the  chance  will 
not  be  wa.sted. 

Mr,  JA\TTS,     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr,  CASE  of  New  Jersey,     I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  am  so  pleased  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  has  spoken  about 
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the  fact  that  .sometimes  some  of  us  may 
appear  to  others  of  our  colleagues  to  be 
a  little  difficult  about  this  situation,  and 
about  the  procedure,  and  other  such  mat- 
ters. I  see  no  feelinc  of  embarrassment 
by  thase  in  this  body  who  feel  very  much 
differently  from  what  we  do  about  a 
strict  utilization  of  the  rules  and  about 
taking  the  time  of  the  Senate  whin  some- 
thing is  done,  or  is  about  to  be  done,  in 
whicli  they  do  not  believe, 

I  think,  on  the  whole,  within  the  limi- 
tations of  our  own  principles,  we  do  our 
best  to  be  accommodating  and  gracious 
and  try  to  work  things  out  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  business  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  who  has 
a  great  reputation  in  this  field,  and  who 
is  a  very  distinguished  and  outstanding 
lawyer.  I  am  sure  knows  with  me  that 
these  matters  are  inclined  to  pet  a  little 
lost  and  fogged  over  in  the  presentation 
and  the  punctilios  of  the  ways  in  which 
we  address  each  other  in  this  Chamber, 
Does  not  the  Senator  agree  with  me 
that  we  are  talking  here  about  two  ma- 
jor, critical,  basic,  aspects  of  our  national 
security  and  national  life?  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  coin  a  word  to  define  how 
basic  they  are.  First,  what  all  the  col- 
ored peoples  of  the  less-developed  areas 
think  of  us,  and  our  performance  in 
whether  we  practice  what  we  preach  all 
over  the  world,  at  such  a  tremendous  ex- 
pcn.se  and  with  such  a  sacrifice.  And, 
second,  how  can  we  open  our  morning 
papers,  every  morning  now,  and  see  the 
public  and  private  disorder  which  this 
problem  is  creating  in  terms  not  only  of 
a  very  active  i.ssue,  but  of  nots  in  the 
streets  of  our  country,  without  reacting 
to  it  as  strongly  as  we  do? 

Mr.  C.^SE  of  New  Jersey,  I  appreci- 
ate what  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
said.  He  is  completely  right.  Some- 
times those  of  us  who  feel  as  strongly 
as  do  thos<;  who  have  spoken  here,  and 
others,  become  disheartened  because 
from  time  to  time  we  bare  our  .souls  to 
.some  degree  and  then,  on  the  next  morn- 
ing, we  read  that  as  a  result  of  partisan 
efforts  by  those  who  wanted  to  make 
some  F>olitical  trouble  for  some  of  their 
colleagues,  the  fight  was  lost.  That  is 
net  the  issue  at  all.  Some  day  it  will  be 
clear  that  what  we  are  talking  about 
here  is  correct.  There  is  a  seething  un- 
dercurrent of  frustration  among  the 
colored  peoples  of  the  world  against  the 
prejudice  and  discrimin^.tion  they  have 
.suffered  from  for  centuries,  and  it  is 
making  itself  felt  in  this  country  of  ours, 
and  all  countries  of  the  world  where 
people  of  color  exist. 

It  is  the  most  important  moral  prob- 
lem of  our  time  at  home,  and  I  think  m 
the  world,  I  think  it  might  be  a  little 
bit  helpful  if,  once  in  a  while,  peihaps 
more  often  than  has  been  done,  such  a 
note  were  struck  here  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House,  and  also  in  the  communi- 
calioias  media  of  the  country. 

Mr.  DOUGL.AS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  happy 
to  yield, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  for  what  he  has 
said,  and  hope  he  will  forgive  m.e  if  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
similar  reply  which  William  Lloyd  Gar- 


rison made  in  the  1830's.  Garrison  took 
up  the  cause  of  abolition  early  in  the 
1830's.  and  was  probably  more  instru- 
mental than  anyone  else  in  arousing  op- 
position to  slavery. 

He  was  denounced  at  the  time,  and  }:e 
was  accused  of  being  a  zealot  and  of  be- 
ing unduly  involved  emotionally  m  the 
quesiion  of  .slavery.  One  of  the  Bostcn 
Brahmins  reproached  him.  saying: 

You  seem  to  be  on  fire  about  tills  matter. 

Garrison's  reply  was  very  appropriate. 
He  said: 


I  liave  need  to 
are   mountains  of 


be  on  fire,   because  there 
ice   all  around   ine. 


The  opposition  to  civil  rights  for  Ne- 
groes is  not  as  intense  now  as  was  the  op- 
position to  emancipation  prior  to  the 
Civil  War,  but  I  think  we  must  face  the 
fact  that  the  results  of  the  Civil  War  and 
the  adoption  of  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments  have  only  partially  carried 
out  the  principles  of  those  two  amend- 
ments. Although  near'y  a  centurj'  has 
passed  we  have  not  yet  earned  out  th"? 
Federal  guarantee  of  equal  protection  o! 
the  laws  which  is  embodied  in  the  14tli 
amendment,  or  the  right  of  all  males — 
and  now  females — over  the  age  of  21  to 
vote,  regardless  of  race  or  color  or  previ- 
ous condition  of  .servitude. 

Like  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  i 
am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  many  cf 
our  colleagues  feel  that  we,  like  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  are  disturbers  of  the 
peace,  because  in  this  pleasant  club  from 
time  to  time  we  raise  these  issues  But 
if  the  Congress  and  the  public  disregard 
the  issues  the  remit  wiJ  be  not  only  a 
continuing  moral  blot  upon  the  Nation, 
but  also  the  I'ss  of  support  of  Asia,  of 
.'Vfrica,  and  possibly  of  Latin  America. 
It  will  be  a  very  severe  blow  to  the  possi- 
bility of  democracy  even  continuing,  let 
alone  flourishing,  in  the  world. 

While  I  know  that  those  who  take  a 
different  point  of  view  from  us  on  this 
i.ssue  would  give  their  lives  in  defense  of 
this  Nation,  and  certainly  cannot  be 
charged  with  being  unpatriotic  accord- 
ing to  their  lights,  nevertheless,  the 
greater  the  delay  in  carrying  out  the 
principles  of  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments the  greater  are  the  handicaps 
v,hich  our  Nation  will  suffer. 

Although  %\e  speak  to  a  relatively 
empty  Chamber.  I  think  we  are  express- 
ing the  conscience  of  the  vast  propor- 
tion of  Americans. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
as  I  have  thanked  the  two  Senators  from 
New  York,  for  the  noble  service  all  of 
them  and  others,  as  well,  have  ren- 
dered m  this  cause, 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey,  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Illinois.  From  days  long 
before  I  became  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  was  known  to 
me  as  a  stalwart  leader  in  matters  of 
liuman  decency.  One  of  the  great  ex- 
periences of  being  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  to  be  his  colleague  in  this  and 
other  matters  involving  the  decencies  of 
western  civilization  and  human  rights  on 
great  moral  questions.  I  count  :t  a  priv- 
ilege to  be  an  a.«;'^ociate  of  his  in  this 
body  nnd  upon  this  particular  measure. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  Let  me  saj-.  howrver  that 
I  do  not  deserve  his  praise.     But   I   a:n 
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proud  to  be  a  fellow  worker  in  the  same 
cause. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and 
likewise  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  for 
the  deep  sincerity  and  conviction  with 
which  they  have  spoken  to  us  on  this 
great  moral  is.sue. 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  of  civil  rights 
is  vastly  more  important  in  developing 
America's  strength  and  leadership  in  the 
world  than  any  foreign  aid  bill.  The 
example  we  set  at  home  has  more  sig- 
nificant impact  on  those  whose  friend- 
ship and  freedom  we  seek  than  any  sums 
we  pour  out  in  the  name  of  foreign 
policy.  This  question  goes  to  the  heart 
of  our  foreign  policy. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the 
nations  which  now  occupy  positions  of 
growing  importance,  and  which  repre- 
sent such  a  large  percentage  of  the  hu- 
man race,  come  to  realize  that  we  are 
respecters  of  all  people,  no  matter  what 
their  color,  religion,  or  origin,  no  matter 
from  where  they  come,  or  how  much  they 
have,  or  where  they  live. 

It  is  on  that  theme — which  is  uniquely 
American — that  we  should  appeal  to  ail 
free  people  and  to  all  those  who  yearn 
for  freedom  and  equal  justice. 

I  do  not  in  any  way  impugn  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  opponents  of  these  measures. 
I  have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  with 
those  who  strongly  differ  with  my  own 
personal  views  on  civil  rights  and  I 
know  that  they  are  sincere  and  brave 
men.  But.  it  seems  to  me  that  those  who 
oppose  the  extension  and  the  strength- 
ening of  these  basic  human  rights  have 
misjudged  our  mission  in  the  world  to- 
day and  do  not  understand  that  America, 
to  maintain  its  strength  and  standing, 
must  Uve  up  to  its  heritage  as  a  Nation 
of  liberty  and  justice. 

The  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  C.aseI  have  cast  this  issue  in 
its  global  context.  I  commend  him  for 
his  statement  and  join  him  in  the  senti- 
ments he  has  eloquently  expressed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  most 
grateful  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania; and,  on  the  motion,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Cl.^rkI  to 
the  so-called  Mansfleld-Dirksen  amend- 
ment. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  cleik 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Y.-^r- 
borough]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ch.^vezI,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Anderson  i 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough],  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  [Mr.  Ch.avezI,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson  1  are  absent  becau.'=^e  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush  1  is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Hicken- 
LooPERl  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [  Mr.  Beknett ] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett!  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  BushI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  56. 
nays  36.  as  follows : 

(No.  171] 
YEAS — 56 


\\\. 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bible 

Boh'^'s 

Butier 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W. 

Cannon 

Case.  S   Dak 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirk.scn 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervln 

FurnriL:ht 

Goldwater 


Bartlett 

Beau 

Burdick 

Capehart 

Carroll 

Case.  N  J. 

Church 

Clark 

Dodd 

Doti£,ias 

Enu;le 
rong 


Anderson 

Bennett 

Bridges 


Gore 

Omening 

Hayden 

Hickey 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Johnston 

Jordan 

Kt'fauver 

Kerr 

Loi'.Li;.  Hawaii 

Long.  La. 

Mansfield 

McClelUin 

McGee 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 

NATS— 36 

Hart 

Hartke 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javus 

Keating 

Kuchcl 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Magniison 

McCarthy 

McNamara 


Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Prouty 

Roberts^h 

Russell 

Saltonsteill 

Schoeppel 

Smathetti 

Smith,  Mlalne 

Sparkmati 

Stennls 

Talmad^f 

Tliurmond 

Tower 

Wiley 

Win  lams,  Del. 

Youni;   N"  Dak. 


Morse 

Muskie 

NeubergJ^ 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmiri 

Randolpii 

Scott 

Smith,  M^s. 

SymlnfTtqn 

Wimama.  N.J. 

Your,-   OlilO 


NOT  VOTING— 8 


Bush 

Carl.son 

Chavez 


Hlckenl<k)per 
Yarboroukh 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  taUJe  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Cl\rk  was  apreied  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President.  I  c&U  up 
my  amendment  identified  as  '-8-21- 
61— D." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Lfgislative  Clerk.  On  pa^e  1, 
line  5.  it  Is  proposed  to  strike  out  'Sep- 
tember 9.  1963."  and  insert  in  lieu  tlhere- 
of  -September  9,   1965."  T 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  amendment  1$  sub- 
mitted in  behalf  of  the  Senator  \  from 
New  York  [Mr.  KcatingI  and  mysc^lf.  It 
is  a  vny  simple  amendment.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  be  able  to  vote  on  it  in  la  few 
minutes.  It  extends  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  for  4  years,  in.stcad 
of  2  years.  Every  argument  that  has 
been  made  on  behalf  of  a  permanent  ex- 
tension of  the  Commission  applies  to  a 
4-year  extension.  Every  argument i^hich 


indicates  that  a  2-year  extension  is  in- 
adequate— and  a  case  has  been  made  out 
fully  in  that  regard — is  also  an  argument 
in  support  of  a  4-year  extension. 

I  see  no  point  in  continuing  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  particular  amendment  I 
ask  the  intention  of  the  majority  leader. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  not  in- 
terested in  any  further  discussion  of  the 
amendment.  Perhaps  other  Senators 
may  wish  to  discuss  it.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  like- 
wise shall  be  brief  in  my  statement. 
There  is  one  serious  shortcoming  with 
regard  to  a  2-year  extension,  which  I 
wish  to  emphasize.  A  2 -year  extension 
would  bring  this  issue  up  again  just  prior 
to  the  presidential  election  year  1964. 
This  would  be  most  unfortunate.  It 
would  tend  to  enmesh  what  should  be  a 
nonpartisan  effort  with  political  con- 
siderations. It  would  add  to  the  usual 
problems  which  the  Commission  faces 
the  unpredictable  problems  emanating 
from  preelection  politics. 

It  is  often  charged  that  civil  rights 
legislation  is  already  too  much  enmeshed 
in  political  considerations.  We  can  help 
refute  this  charge  by  extendinc  the  Com- 
mission beyond  the  1964  elections.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  will  build  a  powerful 
base  for  the  charge  of  partisanship  if  we 
make  this  issue  ripe  for  controversy 
again  in  the  next  preelection  year. 

I  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  in  urging  that  we  try  to 
keep  this  Commission  as  much  as  pos- 
sible out  of  politics,  and  that  we  there- 
fore adopt  the  amendment  for  a  4-year 
extension,  as  opposed  to  a  2-ycar  exten- 
sion. 

Mr.  MA>JSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  IMr.  Mans- 
field 1  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Clark  I  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating  I. 

The  yeas  and  nays  having  -been 
ordered,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD  I  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Yarborough]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [  Mr.  Chavez  I  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson], 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Chavez  I  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  YarboroughI  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  ['Mr.  Anderson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dodd].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would 
vote  "nay." 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hsunpshire  (Mr. 
Bridges  I  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  Carlson  ]  arc  absent  becatise  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bt'SH  1  is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Hicken- 
LooPEK  1  IS  absent  on  ofScial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett  ; 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr. 
Goldwater]  is  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
IMr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  IMr.  Bushi.  If 
pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48. 
nays  42,  as  follows: 

[No    172) 

YEA.S — 48 

Aiken  Gore  Miller 

Allott  Gruenlng  Monroney 

Bible  Hayden  Mundt 

Hoggs  HuRey  Robertson 

Butler  HUl  RuswU 

Byrd.  Va.  Holland  Saltonstall 

Byrd.  W.Va.  Hruska  Srhoeppel 

Cannon  Johnston  ttmaihers 

Cotton  Jordan  Sparkman 

Curtl«  Kpfauver  Stennia 

Du-ksen  Kerr  Talmadge 

Dworshak  Long.  La.  Tliurmond 

E.astland  Mansfield  Tower 

Ellender  McClellan  Wilev 

Er^ln  McGee  WiUlam.s   Del 

Fulbrlght  Metcalf  Young   N   D..k 

NAYS — 42 

Bartlett  Hartke  Moss 

Beall  Humphrey  Mu>kie 

Burdick  Jackson  Neuberger 

Capehart  Javits  Pastore 

Carroll  Keating  Pell 

Case.  N.J.  Kuchel  Prouty 

Case.  S  Dak.       Lausche  Proxrr.lre 

Church  Long.  Mo.  Randolph 

Clark  Long.  Hawaii  Scoti 

Cooper  Magnuson  Smith.  Ma-ss. 

Douglas  M'Carrhy  Smith    Maine 

Engle  MrNamara  Symlncton 

Fong  Morse  Wiaianas.  N.J. 

Hart  Morton  Young.  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 10 


.Anderson 
Bennett 
Bridges 
Bush 


Carlson 
Chavez 
Dodd 
Goldwater 


Hlckenlooper 

Yarborough 


So  Mr.  M\NSFiELD's  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  Mr.  Clarks  amendment  to 
the  Mansficld-Dirksen  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
addrcs.s  myself  to  my  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana and  the  Senator  from  Illinois;  and 
as  I  shall  develop  the  subject,  I  think 
Senators  will  understand  why  I  shall 
present  my  amendment  at  the  end. 
rather  than  at  the  beginning,  of  my  re- 
marks. I  shall  describe  the  amendment, 
so  that  the  pertinency  of  what  I  am 
about  to  say  will  be  evident  to  all. 

At  an  appropriate  point  while  I  have 
the  floor.  I  .shall  offer  my  amendment  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  M./^nsfieldI  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI.  My 
amendment  would  give  to  the  Attorney 
General  the  power  to  in.stitute  civil  rights 
actions  in  representative  cases  and  to  in- 
tervene in  civil  rights  actioris  m  repre- 
sentative cases. 


Mr.  President,  I  know  it  will  be  ar- 
gued— if  there  is  any  time  at  all  tor  ar- 
.t-'ument — that  this  is  the  much-passed- 
upon  part  III,  which  at  one  time  passed 
the  Hou."=;e  of  Representatives,  but  which 
ha£  been  constantly  dropped  m  this  body 
only  because  under  the  rules  of  this  body 
we  cannot  deal  with  the  matter  on  lis, 
merits — and,  in  my  opinion,  for  no  other 
reason.  But  I  predict  that  we  will  come 
to  act  on  It.  We  must  do  so  It  is  the 
only  course  consistent  with  our  tradi- 
tions and  with  public  order  and  th*  rule 
of  law:  and  the  rule  of  law  is  just  as 
important  at  home  as  it  is  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  reason  for 
bringing  up  this  matter  now?  I  think 
the  reason  is  very  clear.  It  is  grounded 
both  in  the  conditions  existing  in  this 
Chamber  and  in  the  conditions  existing: 
;n  tlie  country  and  in  the  world,  and  in 
the  attitude  of  the  administration.  Ap- 
parently, the  administration  has  come 
to  a  policy  decision — and,  I  may  say,  a 
policy  decision  which  is  very  clearly  "dis- 
tinguishable, because  it  is  so  very  differ- 
ent, from  the  pc'licy  espoused  by  the 
President  when  he  was  a  candidate — 
that  It  will  seek  from  the  Congress  at 
this  session  only  legislation  which  con- 
stitutes the  barest  minimimi;  namely, 
a  2 -year  extension  of  the  life  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  and  that  it 
will  not  seek  to  have  the  Congress  pass 
substantive  legislation,  but,  rather,  will 
take  action  in  recard  to  civil  rights  only 
through  the  courts  and  through  the  At- 
torney General,  insofar  as  it  is  enabled 
to  act  under  existing  law. 

This  is  a  very  limited  approach,  con- 
sidering our  situation,  and  is  quite  inade- 
quate to  our  situation  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  is  only  an  effort  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  completely  be?  the  ques- 
tion— indeed,  to  do  a  little  appeasing  on 
its  own— because  it  feels  that  is  the  way 
it  can  get  the  rest  of  its  program  through 
the  Congress. 

I  do  not  say  this  bitterly  at  all.  I 
think  the  question  is  one  of  choice;  and 
the  administration  has  made  its  choice 
as  to  whether  it  will  include  among  its 
list  of  "must"  legislation,  legislation  in 
regard  to  civil  rights,  or  whether  it  will 
exclude  it. 

Pcflin?  as  ."^trongly  as  I  do.  and  in 
v^ew  of  the  strong  feeling  of  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  as  evidenced  by  the 
character  of  the  sponsorship  of  my 
amendment,  that  the  temper  of  the  Con- 
grr.s.s  must  be  tested  on  this  question, 
notwithstanding  the  failure  and.  I  think, 
the  real  dereliction  of  duty  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  this  regard,  we  have 
broucht  up  this  matter  at  this  time,  to 
be  voted  on  bv  the  Senate,  for  this  is. 
as  it  were,  civil  rights  season ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  said  about  bringing  up  other 
bills— for  instance,  other  Senators  might 
desire  to  brmg  up  agricultural  bills  or 
Mexican  labor  bills,  and  so  forth — all  of 
them  have  the  dL^advantage  of  intro- 
ducing other  matters  into  this  struggle. 
But  now  the  door  has  been  opened  quite 
amrmatively  by  the  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  Senate.  I  point  out  that  the  same 
vote  would  be  required  to  effect  cloture. 
In  other  words,  if  the  two-thirds  of  the 
membership  of   the  Senate  who  today 


voted  to  suspend  the  rule  are  equally 
serious  about  dome  something  funda- 
mental in  regard  to  civil  rights,  thev  need 
not  be  deterred  by  the  threat  of  "a  fili- 
buster, they  need  not  fear  that  their  at- 
tempt will  be  ground  to  a  stop  and  will  be 
halted  by  a  niibu.'>ier.  because  the  same 
two-thirds  of  the  membership  of  the 
Senate  can  cluse  debate,  and  then  we 
can  go  home  from  this  session— after 
i-'iving.  at  the  very  most,  each  Senator 
1  hour  for  debate— and  putting  off  ad- 
journment for  not  more  than  a  week 
later,  if  cloture  is  cfTect-ed  by  precisely 
the  same  vote. 

Mr.  President,  some  may  ask  why  I 
have  brought  up  the  so-called  part  m, 
which  deals  with  the  powers  of  the  At- 
torney General,  instead  of  bringing  up 
some  other  proposal.  The  rea.son  is  that 
if  we  wish  to  test  the  temper  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  order  to  determine  whether  it 
really  wishes  to  do  something  about 
what  needs  to  be  done,  we  must  do  so 
sincerely  and  we  must  test  the  temper 
of  the  Senate,  not  on  issues  which  lay 
on  With  a  powder  ptiff.  but  on  issues 
which  deal  in  some  ca.ses  with  almost  a 
state  of  anarchy  in  the  country-.  Almost 
every  day  when  we  open  the  newspapers, 
we  read  about  incidents — whether  in 
Montgomery  or  in  Monroe  or  some- 
where else — or  situations  almost  ap- 
proaching anarchy  or  situations  involv- 
ing mass  trials.  We  ask  why  these 
things  are  taking  place.  Of  course,  all 
of  us  know— as  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  so  very  eloquently  pointed  out  a 
while  ago — that  they  are  taking  place 
because  there  is  a  deep  ferment  which 
will  not  be  downed  by  whaU'ver  we  do 
today  or  any  other  day  until  we  deal 
with  it  affirmatively  and  honestly. 
There  is  a  deep  ferment  that  no  citizen, 
whatever  may  be  his  color,  will  accept 
anjihing  but  first-class  status,  m  com- 
parison wuh  the  status  of  any  other  cit- 
izen. So  the  question  is  whether  we 
have  the  will  cither  to  help  these  citizens 
under  the  rule  of  law,  or  whether  we 
shall  deny  them  that  help,  jind  there- 
fore, invite  them — which  is  what  we 
would  do — to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands. 

Tlierefore.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are 
to  test  the  temper  of  a  body  as  impor- 
tant as  this  one  on  this  particular  is- 
sue, in  my  opinion  ve  have  to  test  it 
on  the  highest  level,  with  the  most  sub- 
stantive and  most  iraportant  measure 
we  can  possibly  briru:  up;  and  that  is 
the  \  ery  mea.sure  I  am  bringing  up  today. 

Mr.  President,  this  i.s  very  clearly  good 
law,  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  begin 
with,  because  it  calls  for  procedure  of 
a  type  which  Congress  itself  has  adopted 
before  when  it  wished  to  provide  real 
rehef.  This  is  precisely  what  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957 
ajid  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960,  ex- 
cept that  in  those  instances  it  was  ap- 
plied solely  and  strictly  to  the  right  to 
vote. 

The  Congress  itself  has  certified  that 
efforts  to  deal  with  violations  of  civil 
rights  are  inadequate  if  they  must  de- 
pend upon  a  criminal  statute,  because 
many  Senators  remember  very  well  the 
debate   which  occurred  in   1957  and  in 
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1960  in  regard  to  criminal  statutes,  al- 
ready on  the  statute  books,  with  rela- 
tion to  violations  of  civil  rights;  and  all 
of  us  felt — and  quite  properly  so,  I  be- 
lieve— that  that  was  not  the  proper  way 
to  deal  with  such  matters,  because  it 
was  too  stringent. 

Thus,  we  had  to  provide  some  other 
remedy;  and  thus  it  was  that  we  pro- 
vided the  injunctive  relief  remedy — one 
which  I  appl^d;  and  this  remedy  has 
been  found  by  experience  to  be  the  best 
instrument — not  too  blunt,  not  too 
sharp. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pell  in  the  chain.  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  is  my 
recollection  that  those  of  us  who  felt 
tliat  the  injunctive  relief  remedy  should 
apply  only  to  the  voting  field  were  per- 
suaded, and  felt  very  deeply,  'hat  the 
li'-jht  to  vote  is  fundamental  in  a  Gov- 
ernment such  as  ours,  and  that  through 
the  right  to  vote,  if  we  preserve  and 
protect  the  voting  right  of  the  people  in 
the  States,  they  have  in  their  hands  the 
power  to  seek  redress  and  protection  in 
other  fields. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  thmk 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  knows 
how  much  I  respect  him  and  how  much 
I  respect  his  views.  I  think  that  in  his 
observation  he  has  posed  what  was,  and 
still  is.  the  fundamental  issue.  It  is  this: 
Have  we  the  time — that  is  really  what 
the  Senator  is  talking  about — to  wait 
until  there  occurs  the  slow  accretion — 
it  is  relatively  slow,  although  it  is  grow- 
in? — of  the  voting  power  which  will 
biing  about  these  observances  of  the 
Constitution,  for  which  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota,  although  he  may 
not  agree  with  me  as  to  the  remedy, 
hopes  as  much  as  I  do. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  we 
really  have  three  branches  of  opinion. 
This  Chamber  is  very  representative 
u;x)n  this  whole  issue;  certainly  I  think 
there  is  no  other  group  of  100  men  in 
all  the  world  that  is  better  informed  on 
this  issue,  because  we  have  dealt  with 
it  so  frequently.  First,  there  is  the 
southern  group,  and  I  say  they  are  en- 
lightened Senators,  I  have  never  been 
caustic  or  critical  of  them.  I  have  never 
doubted  their  sincerity,  I  think  all  Sen- 
ators from  the  Southern  States  know- 
that  has  been  my  position.  They  be- 
lieve the  course  to  follow  is  that  of  edu- 
cation and  economics  and  tlie  gradual 
progress  which  the  events  which  tran- 
spire in  the  world  will  bring  about, 
rather  than  to  enact  a  new  law. 

Then  there  is  the  group — and  appar- 
ently, so  far,  it  constitutes  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate — of  those 
who  say  we  should  make  sure  that  all 
have  the  right  to  vote,  and  that  the  right 
to  vote,  plus  time  and  economics  and  all 
the  other  factors,  will  give  these  citizens 
the  things  to  which  they  are  entitled  un- 
der the  Constitution. 

There  is  a  third  aroup,  which  points 
out  that  the  way  of  tiie  world,  the  activi- 


ties of  the  world,  what  is  actually  hap- 
pening under  our  eyes — whether  bomb- 
ing, or  riots,  or  denial  of  money  to  schools 
which  seek  to  desegregate,  or  the  closing 
of  schools,  as  occurred  in  Prince  Edward 
County— is  such  that  we  cannot  wait 
that  long.  That  is  what  we  say.  We 
cannot  wait  that  long  because  ofj  our 
position  .n  the  world.  We  cannot  wait 
that  long  because  of  disorder,  and  in 
some  cases  anarchy,  at  home.  Sp  we 
say  we  must  provide  this  remedy  in  or- 
der to  give  an  outlet  to  the  despair  en- 
gendered amoim  people  who  need  relief, 
that  the  relief  will  not  come  in  tinjje. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  made  it^very 
clear  that  this  is  a  perfectly  lawful  dele- 
gation of  authority  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. In  the  Raines  case — title  362. 
United  States  Code,  section  17 — decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1960  aftea-  we 
had  pa.ssed  the  civil  rights  bill  in  1957. 
the  Supreme  Court  said  of  the  power 
given  to  the  Attorney  General  in  vifting 
rights  cases: 

It  is  urged  that  it  is  beyond  the  power 
of  Congress  to  authorize  the  United  §tates 
to  bring  this  action  in  support  of  pitlvate 
constitutional  rights.  But  there  1*  the 
highest  public  interest  in  the  due  observ- 
ance of  all  the  constitutional  guarantee,  in- 
cluding those  that  bear  the  most  dlrect|y  on 
private  rightv';.  and  we  think  it  perfectly  pom- 
petent  for  Congress  to  authorize  the  Uhlted 
-States  to  be  the  guardian  of  that  publik;  in- 
terest in  a  suit  for  injunctive  relief,  i 

During  the  debate  in  1957  we  intro- 
duced into  the  Record— and  the  Record 
is  very  complete  on  that  score — 50  other 
statutes,  a  tremendous  range  of  statutes. 
in  almost  every  conceivable  kind  of]  hu- 
man activity  in  this  country,  in  which 
similar  powers  are  granted  Goverrunent 
agencies  to  sue  for  rights  which  inhere 
in  the  individual. 

We  are  also  very  well  acquainted,;  and 
the  courts  have  ba.sed  their  decisiorvs  on 
this  point— indeed,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  considered  it  implicit  in  all  its  de- 
cision.-— with  the  need  and  responsibility 
of  Congress  to  implement  the  guarantees 
of  the  14th  and  15th  amendments.!  In 
the  Raines  ca.se  the  Court  sustained  the 
authority  of  the  Congress  to  give  thQ  At- 
torney General  in  respect  of  rightsi  un- 
der the  15th  amendment  the  very  power 
for  which  I  now  plead,  just  as  my 
amendment  would  give  that  authority 
for  the  Attorney  General  in  respeqt  of 
riizhts  under  the  14th  amendment. 

It  has  been  argued  that  this  is  ani  un- 
necessary delegation  of  power  to  thcj  At- 
torney General,  and  that  the  Attorney 
General  can  do  these  things  anyUay. 
Indeed,  some  of  our  colleagues  whq  are 
minded  to  study  the  law  very  carefully 
may  be  interested  in  a  law  review  artticle 
which  we  uncovered  upon  this  very  Bub- 
.iect,  in  the  Geor-e  Washington  Law  Re- 
view of  March  1961,  in  which  the  writer 
adheres  to  that  point  of    view. 

But.  Mr.  President,  without  arguing 
the  point  that  even  if  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  the  power,  he  is  not  exercising 
It.  or  that  we  have  not  given  himi  the 
ran.'ie  of  means  to  implement  or  ebcer- 
ci.^e  the  power.  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  his  path,  even  if  he 
chose  to  exercise  that  power,  has  1  not 
been  untroubled,  and  has  been  so  trou- 
bled as  to  need  statutory  authorit}^   if 


he  is  to  enforce  rights  under  the  14th 
amendment.  The  Attoniey  General  has 
m^ade  no  attempt  to  initiate  a  single 
school  desegregation  suit  or  to  intervene 
in  a  private  desegregation  suit,  and  no 
matter  h9w  we  might  try  to  gild  the  lily, 
the  fact  is  that  desegregation  of  the 
public  school  systems  is  the  key  test  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  are  getting  any- 
where in  the  civil  rights  field. 

Either  the  Attorney  General  has  been 
called  in  by  a  court,  exercising  its  own 
discretion  to  call  upon  the  Attorney 
General  to  act  m  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  in  such  cases  as  Faubus  i254  P. 
2d  797  >,  Bush  (188  F.  Supp.  916;  190  F. 
Supp.  861'  and  Kelly  ^2  Race  Relations 
Reports  976-983' — and  three  important 
cases  in  which  the  Attorney  General 
acted  and  in  the  last  of  which  the  court 
permitted  the  Government  to  partici- 
pate only  as  amicus  curiae  after  a  bomb- 
ing in  Nashville — or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, as  in  the  Kasper  case  <245  F.  2d  92; 
265  F.  2d  683'  entered  an  injunction  suit 
only  after  there  was  a  contempt  charge 
based  upon  interference  with  the  order 
of  the  court  already  obtained  in  the  pri- 
vate suit. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS,     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Has  not  the  Senator 
forgotten  the  recent  effort  of  the  At- 
torney peneral  to  intervene  in  the 
Prince  Edwai'd  School  case? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  coming  to  that.  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  have  the  opinion 
of  the  court  before  me. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  grave  doubt 
concerning  the  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General  in  this  field  in  the  absence  of 
new  law.  whatever  may  be  the  decision 
of  the  Attorney  General  or  however  the 
courts  may  rule,  as  is  shown  in  the  case 
of  Allen  against  County  School  Board  of 
Prince  Edward  County,  the  famous 
Prince  Edward  School  case,  in  which  the 
court  denied  the  right  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  intervene,  on  the  ground  that 
his  application  was  not  timely  made. 
The  court  indicated  it  had  grave  doubt 
whether  the  Attorney  General  had  a 
right  to  intervene,  on  the  ground  that 
the  right  of  the  United  Stat<^s  which  he 
sought  to  protect  would  have  to  be  a 
right  which  he  would  be  specifically  cm- 
powered  to  protect,  and  that  he  does  not 
have  such  authority  under  his  general 
power,  to  represent  the  United  States  in 
all  cases*  in  which  it  is  a  party. 

The  tears  over  the  sad  situation  in 
Prince  Edward  that  have  been  shed 
should  be  shed  by  everybody  in  the 
United  States,  as  was  so  well  reflected 
by  a  New  York  Times  editorial  entitled 
"The  Children  of  Virginia."  in  which  the 
question  is  asked  whether  a  child  is  more 
or  less  entitled  to  education  in  terms  of 
the  pigmentation  of  his  skin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  ipade  a  part  of  my  remarks  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

[From   the  New  York  Times.  Aug,   28.   1961) 
The  Children  of  Vwginia 
For   more   than   2  years   there  have   been 
no  public  Bchools  in  Prince  Edwiu-d  County. 
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Va,  Durhig  this  period  white  children  have 
been  attending  private  schools  set  up  under 
the  Prince  Edward  School  Foundation  with 
the  aid  of  county  and  State  tuition  grants. 

Negro  children  have  not  been  so  fortunate. 
"Two-thirds  of  them."  in  the  words  of  an 
opinion  rendered  by  Federal  Judge  Oren  R 
Lewis  of  Richmond,  have  not  received  any 
schooling  or  training  of  any  kind  since  the 
closing  of  the  public  schools."  The  Negro 
Children  who  did  manage  to  attend  training 
centers  maintained  by  a  Negro  organization 
called  the  Prince  Edward  County  Christian 
Association  received  no  tuition  grants  and 
had   Inadequate  schooling 

There  has  never  been  any  secret  as  to  the 
reason  for  the  closure  of  public  schools  in 
Prince  Edward  County.  It  was  openly  done 
In  order  to  evade  the  Integration  decision  of 
the  US.  Supreme  Court  rendered  in  May 
1954  As  Judge  Lewis  said.  '  Tlie  end  result 
of  every  action  taken  — by  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors of  Prince  Edward  County— was  de- 
signed to  preserve  separation  of  the  races 
in  the  schools  of  Prince  Edward  County." 
Judge  Lewis  has  therefore  entered  two  orders 
restraining  the  county  and  State  officials 
from  distributing  tuition  gr.ants  or  allow- 
ing tax  credits  In  lieu  thereof  to  the  private 
schools  "so  long  as  the  public  schools  of 
Prince  Edward  County  remain  closed." 

Some  points  in  law  remain  to  be  deter- 
mined. One  of  these  is  whether  the  Vir- 
ginia General  Assembly  meant  what  It  said 
when  It  declared  "that  it  is  the  policy  of  this 
Commonwealth  to  encourage  the  education 
of  all  the  children  of  Virginia  "  Who  are  all 
the  children''  Is  a  child  less  or  more  worthy 
of  education  in  proportion  to  the  pigmenta- 
tion of  its  skin?  We  think  we  know  what 
one  eminent  Virginian.  Thomas  JefTerson. 
would  have  said  If  he  had  been  asked  these 
questions. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr,  President,  why  is 
rehef  necessary  in  representative  cases? 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons.  First, 
the  pace  of  school  desegregation  has 
really  .slowed  to  the  pace  of  a  snail 
Latest  statistical  summaries  by  a  na- 
tional education  report  show  that  m  the 
eighth  year  after  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
segregation decision  only  6.9  percent 

less  than  7  percent— of  all  the  Negro 
pupils  in  Southern  States  in  biracial 
districts  are  in  an  integrated  situation. 
These  figures  include  the  District  of 
Columb;a.  West  Virginia,  Delaware,  and 
other  States  where  desegregation  was  al- 
most completed  within  2  vears  after 
the  Court's  decision. 

Since  1956.  progress  has  been  pain- 
fully slow.  At  present,  more  than  7 
years  after  the  Supreme  Courts  decision 
in  the  Brown  case,  in  four  States— Ala- 
bama. Georgia.  Missi.ssippi.  and  South 
Carolina— no  Negro  pupils  are  attending 
schools  with  white  children.  Louisiana 
has  one  Negro  child  in  a  white  school. 

In  five  other  States— Arkansas,  Flori- 
da, North  Carolina.  Tennessee,  and  Vir- 
ginia—less  than  1  percent  of  the  Negro 
children  arc  attending  schools  with  white 
children. 

Thus,  in  10  Southern  State-s,  either 
there  has  been  no  school  desegregation 
at  all  or  only  minuscule  progress  has 
been  made. 

It  will  be  said  that  any  parent  may 
start  a  suit.  I  went  into  this  question 
in  great  detail  on  a  previous  occasion, 
and  the  Record  is  replete  with  facts  and 
information.  A  large  sum  of  monev  is 
necessary  in  order  to  start  a  suit,  and 
the  parents  of  Negro  children,  on  the 
whole,  certainly  cannot  aflford  excessive 
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expenses  incident  to  legal  fees,  and  so 
forth.  The  general  cost  of  taking  a  case 
mt-o  the  lower  courts  is  SI, 000  per  pupil. 
When  the  case  reaches  the  higher  courts, 
the  cost  may  be  anywhere  from  $20,000 
to  more  than  S200.000. 

If  this  were  not  enough  of  a  barrier  to 
the  starting  of  such  a  case,  there  are 
strict  antibarratry  .statutes— and  the 
Southern  States  have  passed  such  stat- 
utes in  late  years — which  even  jeopard- 
ize the  license  of  a  lawyer  to  practice 
when  he  may  wish  to  represent  a  client 
in  .such  suits  or  help  by  paying  printing 
cosLs,  or  when  a  very  real  effort  is  made 
by  organizations  like  NAACP.  and  others, 
to  help  a  litigant. 

These  antibarratry  statutes  have  been 
passed  in  Arkansas.  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
South  Carolina.  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 
We  observe  a  confluence  of  circum- 
stances— of  cost,  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
suit  itself,  and  of  antibarratry  laws. 
There  is  one  further  factor,  which  is  that 
when  a  citizen  starts  a  suit  of  this  kind 
in  a  State  where  it  is  most  needed,  he 
faces  the  assembled  armory  of  the  whole 
State,  its  treasury,  its  public  officials,  and 
Its  attorney  general.  In  other  words,  he 
is  not  litigating  against  a  school  board, 
against  a  private  party,  or  a  municipal 
officer,  but  against  a  whole  armory  of 
effective  and  well-financed  legal  talent. 
He  is  also  extremely  lucky — and  we  have 
seen  many  instances  of  this  already — if 
he  is  not  subjected  to  economic  and 
social  sanctions  in  the  community  be- 
cause he  has  had  the  temerity  to  raise 
his  head  above  the  crowd  and  to  try  to 
do  something  about  the  fundamental 
constitutional  rights  to  which  he  and 
every  other  American  is  entitled. 

Mr,  President,  none  of  these  things 
IS  new.  What  is  new.  and  what  I  wish  to 
impress  upon  my  colleagues,  in  giving 
them  the  opportunity  which  I  shall  give 
them— I  hope  with  dignity  and  with  sin- 
cerity— to  express  their  view,  on  some 
kind  of  a  vote,  which  we  shall  have  upon 
the  question,  is  the  change  in  posture 
Tliere  are  many  questions  on  which  we 
can  vote,  but  we  shall  have  a  vote.  That 
vote  will  test  how  we  feel  about  the 
issue,  no  matter  how  the  parliamentary 
technicalities  may  require  the  question 
to  be  put 

The  question  now  is  no  longer  in  the 
same  posture  in  which  it  stood  in  1957. 
and  not  even  as  it  stood  in  1960,  because 
we  see  that  there  must  be  some  reason 
why  this  head  of  steam,  which  repre- 
sents the  seething  issue  about  which  I 
speak  today,  causes  the  kettle  to  boil,  and 
sometimes  to  boil  over;  why  people  are 
arrested,  hurt,  and  put  on  trial;  why 
there  is  an  exacerbation  of  the  tempers 
of  entire  communities:  and.  indeed,  why 
this  issue  affects  entire  communities  in 
a  \ery  deep  way. 

Such  is  obviously  the  case  becau.se. 
somehow  or  other,  we  have  not  designed 
the  law  to  give  an  outlet  for  very  deep 
feelings  of  opposition  and  frustration. 

This  seething  is  very  dangerous  for 
our  country.  Aside  from  the  economic 
and  social  loss  involved,  it  makes  us  look 
very  bad  in  the  world. 

These  facts,  which  establish  in  sum- 
mary and  by  way  of  conclusion  what  I 
have  to  say.  have  now  been  thoroughly 


certified  for  all  to  see,  wherever  one 
looks,  anywhere  in  the  world. 

For  those  reasons  I  point  out  that  the 
situation  is  not  what  it  was  before,  but 
that  time  and  events,  and  the  sharp  and 
strong  heat  of  events,  have  confirmed 
the  necessity  for  precisely  this  remedv, 
which  IS  a  remedy  we  gave  as  to  the  vot- 
ing right.  It  is  a  remedy  which,  in  my 
view,  must  be  extended  generally  to  all 
the  civil  rights,  because  if  it  is  not.  we 
shall  only  invite  more  disorder,  more 
anarchy,  more  loss  of  face  and  prestige 
and  authority  of  the  United  States  in 
the  world  upon  this  very  crucial  issue, 
which  affects  so  directly  and  d\namically 
more  than  1  billion  people  m  the  world 
whose  skins  are  yellow,  black,  or  brown. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  wish  tc  deal  with 
two  other  subjects,  and  then  I  shall  be 
through. 

One  is  the  pledce  t.aken  by  our  polit- 
ical parties  in  the  1960  campaign,  upon 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  the  administration 
has  already  turned  its  back.  Because 
my  party  did  not  win,  it  does  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  as  it  did  m  1957 
and  1960. 

I  have  voted  with  this  administration 
on  many  matters  of  foreign  and  domestic 
policy.  I  have  never  hesitated  to  sup- 
port the  administration  when  it  was 
right.  I  think  I  have  every  r.ght — per- 
haps more  right  than  most — to  speak 
when  I  ihink  the  administration  is  dead 
wrong;  and  I  think  it  has  Ix-en  dead 
wrong  in  downgrading,  as  I  think  it  iias, 
the  fundamental  issue  of  civil  rights, 
thereby  doing  a  gravf  disservice  to  ihis 
country  and  to  this  country's  position  in 
the  world. 

The  E>cmocratic  Party  platform,  upon 
which  the  President  was  elected,  says  in 
so  many  words,  in  the  civil  rights  plank: 

For  this  and  for  the  protection  of  all 
other  constitutional  riijhts  of  Am.encans. 
the  Attorney  General  should  be  empowered 
and  directed  to  file  civil  Injunction  suits  ui 
Federal  courts  to  prevent  the  denial  of  at.y 
civil    right    on    grounds    of    race,    creed,    or 

COlr.r, 

In  terms  of  the  position  on  my  side  if 
the  aisle,  I  read  from  the  Republican 
Party  platform,  which  is  almo.^t  equally 
strong  in  its  language: 

We  will  propose  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  bring  actions  for 
school  desegregation  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  in  appropriate  cases,  as  when 
economic  coercion  or  threat  of  phy.'^ical  harm 
is  used  to  deter  persons  :rom  going  to  court 
to  establish   their  rights 

Both  political  parties  have  espoused 
this  doctrme.  We  have  a  ripht  to  feel 
that  the  Presideni  was  elected  in  part 
upon  this  particular  pledge  in  the  plat- 
foi-m  of  his  party,  and  certainly  a  big 
play  was  made  for  the  votes  of  minority 
groups  in  the  1960  campaign;  yet  all  too 
soon  this  problem  is  shoved  into  the 
background  and  thi,'  administration 
turns  Its  back  upon  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress, where  this  question  must  be  dealt 
with  in  terms  of  legislation,  with  a  re- 
quest for  anythine  except  a  2-ye8r  ex- 
tension of  thw  Federal  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  the  very  minimum  which 
can  be  effected, 

I  am  very  proud  to  say  that  not  all 
Democrats   feel   that   way.     I   am    very 
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proud  to  say  that  there  is  effective  sup- 
port for  the  position  which  I  am  ex- 
plaining today,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  explain  in  a  strictly  representative 
capacity  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  for 
joined  with  mc  in  the  amendment  which, 
when  I  am  throufjli,  I  shall  offer,  are  my 
colleague  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Keating!. 
my  colleague  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case],  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Scott]  ;  and,  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  my  colleague  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Douglas  1,  m.y  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania IMr.  ClapkI  who  so  manfully 
made  his  tr>-  a  little  while  ac;o,  and  my 
co"iiea.iiue  from  Michit^an  IMr.  Hart;. 

I  am  very  proud,  and  I  count  it  a  very 
great  priviltye,  to  be  permitted  to  be- 
speak the  views  of  these  colleagues  of 
mine,  all  of  whom  have  done  their  part 
in  this  civil  ri'-;hts  stru^sle,  and  to  have 
them  join  in  wliat  I  consider  to  be  the 
key  to  the  civil  rislits  fisht  in  the  United 
States,  the  substantive  measure  which  is 
essentially  dcsisrncd  to  do  v/hat  needs  to 
be  done  in  this  field. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  it.  There  is 
no  other  way  to  get  the  job  done,  be- 
cause this  is  the  rule  of  law  upon  which 
we  so  deeply  pride  ourselves. 

I  close  upon  this  note:  As  always  hap- 
pens in  respect  to  great  issues  of  this 
character,  we  speak  of  swinging  pcndu- 
hini.>,  we  speak  of  statesmanship,  and 
we  speak  of  legislatiny^  when  legislation 
can  be  judiciously  and  objectively  car- 
ried throu'-'h.  We  speak  of  le:;islation 
which  is  tailored  with  a  scalpel,  and  not 
a  cutla-=;s.  to  fit  the  particular  need  for 
which  we  are  trying  to  legislate.  We 
speak  of  legislation  which  is  in  the  tra- 
dition of  our  Nat. on,  of  our  Constitution. 
of  our  BUI  of  Rmhts,  and  of  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  of  our  col- 
leagues from  the  South  v\ho  are  so  vigor- 
ously opposed  to  part  III  should  keep  in 
mind  one  other  fact.  I  name  this  part 
specifically,  for  I  know  of  no  particular 
measure  which  so  decidedly  raises  the 
hackles  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
this  race  relations  field  as  docs  part  III. 
I  should  like  to  address  myself  directly  to 
that  question  because  it  is  a  very  per- 
tinent issue. 

I  think  my  colleagues  from  tlie  South 
ou'zht  to  afk  themselves  why  this  is  so. 
After  all,  the  courts  have  been  very  pood 
to  them.  The  courts  have  not  treated 
them  badly.  The  Supreme  Cotirt  even 
sustained  the  pupil  placement  law.  The 
pupil  placement  law  can  defer  the  de- 
sepration  of  public  schools,  not  for  years, 
but  for  decades.  This  is  one  of  the  great- 
est victories  that  the  opponents  of  school 
desegregation  could  ix)ssibly  have  scored, 
with  a  technique  only  remotely  consistent 
vith  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1954. 
Time  and  time  again,  in  many  other 
cases  and  on  many  other  occasion.s,  the 
courts  have  sent  cases  back  for  new 
orders,  new  implemention.  and  new  hear- 
iniTs.  The  courts  have  taken  many  years 
to  work  out  legal  remedies. 

Yet,  the  very  legal  remedy  involved 
socras  to  arouse  the  most  opposition. 
There  may  come  a  time  when  not  only 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas f, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ke.^t- 
XNG],  tiie  Senator  from  New  Jersey  iMr. 


Case],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark  1,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  HartI.  and  I.  and  some  other  Mem- 
bers 01  this  body,  will  consider  this  situa- 
tion to  be  intolerable  and  will  consider 
that  uc  must  do  something  about  it  ef- 
fectively and  sub.stantively. 

V/e  may  reacli  the  time  when  the 
great  majority  leader  in  this  Ch&mber 
will  be  compelled  by  events  to  fe^  that 
way.  When  that  time  comes,  thei  pres- 
ent action  will  be  a  pale  imitation  of 
the  measure  that  will  be  passed  In  the 
Senate  with  a  whoop  and  a  "wtjbosh," 
as  we  passed  the  m.otion  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  the  2-year  extension  cu  civil 
rir-hi.s.  I 

There  is  now  presented  an  op(||)ortu- 
nity  to  let  off  steam,  to  do  things  in  an 
orderly  and  legal  way.  to  answeir  the 
frustration;,  deep  aspirations,  an^  deep 
desires  of  people  without  extnalegal 
means,  without  disorder,  v.ithoujt  an- 
archy, without  breaches  of  public  or- 
der, and  without  Injustices,  bikt  by 
processes  of  law  which  can  chanmel  the 
pa.s.sions  of  men  very  effectively.^s  our 
whole  history  and  experience  has  shown. 
Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi' 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  This' Is  not 
a  time  to  throw  bouquets,  and  «jhat  I 
have  to  say  is  not  a  bouquet.  I  iherely 
wish  to  say  a  well-deserved  woid  of 
appreciation  for  the  constant.  elTi^ctive, 
and  strong  effort  on  the  part  otf  the 
Stnaior  from  New  York  in  the  f^tld  in 
which  he  has  always  been  a  viliant 
fighter.  I  associate  myself  with  every- 
thing he  has  said,  particularly  ih  re- 
spect to  the  efT.cacy  of  the  remedy  i  hich 
he  proposes.  | 

The  reason  the  opposition  tq  the 
remedy  suggested  by  the  Senator!  from 
New  York  is  so  very  great  and  was  so 
very  determined  is  precisely  tUat  it 
would  be  more  efficacious  than  anything 
else  that  has  been  suggested  in  thij  civil 
rights  field  since  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  Congress.  In  its  discrimination,  It 
would  be  a.s  sharp  as  the  scalpel.  It 
v.-ould  cut  to  the  very  quick  of  the  prob- 
lems that  exist  not  only  in  one  iarea. 
but  all  ovtr  the  cotmtry.  The  difficiilties 
perhaps  are  more  severe  in  some  ^reas 
than  in  others.  But  the  probosed 
amendment  would  effectively  meet  the 
need,  and  it  would  do  it  without  the 
kind  of  harm  which,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  said,  a  blundjering 
cutlass  kind  of  approach  would  do. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  pointed  out, 
opposition  to  part  UI  is  great,  persistent! 
and  determined.  The  amendknent 
v.ould  be  effective.  I  regard  it  as  the 
mjst  imijortant  amendment  thatj  has 
been  offered  to  the  pending  measil^e.  or 
that  could  be  offered  to  any  civil  rights 
measure.  I  support  fully  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  other  Senators  who 
have  joined  in  sponsoring  the  ar»i 
ment.  I  hope  very  much  that  thei 
ale  will  agree  to  it. 

Mr.    JAVITS.    I    thank    the    distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey 

Mr.    DOUGLAS.     Mr.    President,!  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I.  too,  am  proud  to 
be  a.ssociated  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  other  sponsors  of  the 
amendment.  Like  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  I  wish  to  pay  a  special 
tribute  to  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
who  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  great 
legal  scholars  in  this  body,  and  whose 
legal  acumen  is  only  exceeded  by  his 
sincere  devotion  to  the  basic  principles 
of  what  I  regard  as  true  Americanism. 

I  think  'the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  completely  correct  in  saying  that  what 
has  become  popularly  known  as  part  3 
cuts  to  the  very  heart  of  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  will  make  the 
protections  of  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments meaningful. 

The  Senator's  amendment,  in  fact,  is 
much  better  than  the  original  part  3. 
Tlie  original  part  3,  proposed  in  1957. 
was  very  ambiguous  in  its  wording.  For 
a  space  of  some  weeks  many  did  not 
quite  realize  what  it  meant.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  makes  the  meaning  perfectly  clear 
and  it  is,  I  am  convinced,  basically 
correct. 

What  we  have  in  this  situation  is  a 
group  of  many  millions  of  Negroes — 
perhaps  10  million— in  the  Southern 
States  and  approximately  a  million  and 
a  half  to  two  million  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans in  the  Southwest  who  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic,  social,  and  po- 
litical totem  pole.  I  believe  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  there  are  also  minorities 
who  are  badly  disadvantaged  in  the 
North  and  in  the  West  as  well, 
the  North  are  not  without  sin 
matter  ourselves. 

In  its  1954  decision  in  the 
case,  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  made 
step  foi-ward  when  it  said  unanimously 
that  segregation  on  the  basis  of  race  is 
Inherently  a  denial  of  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  and  hence  violates  the 
14th  amendment.  I  beheve  that  this 
was  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  con- 
cluding clause  of  the  1st  section  of  the 
14th  aipendmcnt.  But  the  Court  left 
the  assertion  of  these  rights  to  private 
individuals.  Aggrieved  private  individ- 
uals have  to  bear  the  burden,  financial 
and  otherwise,  of  instituting  suits  to 
establish  the  fact  that  there  is  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race  or  color, 
and  that  this  is  a  denial  of  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws. 

In  other  words,  the  most  disadvan- 
taged section  of  society  has  to  bear  the 
expense  of  prolonged  legal  suits,  carry- 
ing cases  first  to  the  district  court,  to  the 
circuit  court  and  then  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  frequently  the  additional  ex- 
pense of  further  cases  involving  the  in- 
terpretation of  local  rulings  or  practices. 
The  costs  of  such  suits  are  so  great  that 
very  few  of  the  aggrieved  parties  can 
meet  them.  The  expenses  commonly 
amount-  to  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
Therefore  on  this  ground  alone  the  rights 
cannot  be  adequately  defended. 

Furthei-more.  since  most  of  the  ag- 
grieved, parties  are  dependent  economi- 
cally, they  are  always  subject  to  the 
dangers  of  an  economic  boycott  in 
which,  if  they  are  employees,  they  can  be 
fired;  or,  if  they  are  tenant  farmers, 
they  can  have  their  leases  discontinued; 
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or,  if  they  are  professional  men.  they 
can  be  subject  to  a  community  boycott 
These,  t^o.  operate  as  a  great  "deterrent 
to  action. 

Moreover,  as  we  brought  out  in  the 
debate  in  1957  and  again  in  1959.  a  large 
number  of  the  Southern  States  have  en- 
acted so-called  antibarratry  laws,  which 
attempt  to  make  it  a  penal  ofTease  for 
those  not  directly  connected  with  a  case 
to  intervene  either  by  offering  legal 
counsel  or  financial  aid  Outside  assist- 
ance is  thus  shut  off. 

Finally,  though  we  may  not  like  to 
speak  about  such  subjects  in  the  Senate, 
there  is  in  many  sections  the  alwavs 
present  threat  of  the  use  of  physical 
force  against  persons  who  assert  their 
leeal  right,';. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  enough  merely  to 
permit  individuals  to  sue  I  think" the 
Federal  Government  .should  furnish  not 
only  the  tribunal  of  justice  but  the  sword 
of  justice  as  well  Such  authority  would 
permit  the  Attorney  General  to  assist 
individuals  who,  becau.se  of  lack  of  re- 
sources or  dependent  economic  position 
or  threats  of  physical  force,  are  not  fully 
competent  to  defend  themselves.  If 
the  Attorney  General  can  do  this  for 
individuals,  he  certainly  .should  be  per- 
mitted to  prosecute  suits  or  equity  pro- 
ceedings to  restrain  groups  and  individ- 
uals from  interfering  with  these  rights. 
and  he  should  be  given  the  powers  to 
make  effective  the  recommendations  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Attorney 
General's  oflRce  would  be  judge,  jurv  and 
litigant. 

The  courts  would  still  be  there  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  motions  of 
the  Attorney  General  were  justified. 
However,  the  amendment  would  give  to 
disadvantaged  people  legal  assistance 
which  they  now  lack  and  in  the  absence 
of  which  the  14th  amendment  and  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  become 
relatively  ineffective. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  the  leadership  he  has 
shown  in  this  matter,  and  t-o  sav  that  it 
IS  a  special  pleasure  to  fight  in  the  ranks 
behind  him. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  listened  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  Many  of  my  feel- 
ings are  in  line  with  what  lie  has  said. 
However.  I  was  not  sure  \bout  the  con- 
text of  his  reference  to  the  Southwestern 
States.  I  believe  I  should  trv  to  make 
the  Record  clear,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
ao  so.  by  ob.serving  that  I  know  of  no 
area  in  the  Southwest— and  I  speak  not 
only  for  my  own  State,  but  also  for  Wy- 
oming and  Utah.  I  believe— in  which 
there  is  any  discrimination  whatever 
with  respect  to  the  ballot.  I  wish  to  cor- 
rect the  Record  to  that  extent.  I  know 
of  no  dLscnmmations  m  my  State  with 
respect  to  schools,  and  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  in  any  of  the  otiier  Southwestern 
States.  I  believe  the  Record  ought  to 
be  clear  as  to  that  fact.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  in  mind  .some 
specific  instances. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Perhaps  I  used  a 
rather  broad  term.  I  have  never  thought 
of  Utah  or  the  northern  section  of  Colo- 
rado as  being  in  the  Southwest.  I 
thought  of  the  Southwest  in  terms  of 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  I  am 
not  mtimately  acquainted  with  tliose 
locahties  although  I  have  spent  some 
tmie  m  Arizona  and  have  visited  Texas 
many  times.  I  thought  I  detected  some 
discrimination  in  the  schools  in  Arizona 
so  far  as  Mexican-Americans  were  con- 
cerned. I  have  been  informed  that  the 
position  of  the  Mexican-Americans— or 
'Latinos"  perhaps  is  a  better  term— in 
Texas  is  one  in  which  they  suffer  disad- 
vantages, perhaps  even  greater  disad- 
vantages than  do  the  Negroes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  wi.sh  to  in- 
clude Texas  in  my  statement,  because  I 
am  not  stire  of  the  situation  there.  I 
have  never  heard  of  a  person  being  de- 
IH-ived  of  the  right  to  vote  in  New  Mexico. 
Arizona.  California,  Colorado,  or  Utah. 
Some  of  the  schools  in  certain  outlying 
areas,  where  the  prevailing  popixlation 
may  be  of  Spanish-American  origin,  may 
not  be  -up  to  snuff'  compared  with  what 
we  would  like  to  have,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  problem  is  segregation  in  the 
schools  That  situation  does  not  prevail 
m  the  schools. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  not  been  in 
Arizona  since  1953.  My  information  mav 
be  very  much  out  of  date  However.  I 
believe  it  is  true  that  there  is  less  dis- 
advantage with  respect  to  matters  of 
voting  than  with  respect  to  matters  of 
schooling  If  it  turns  out  that  the  Latin 
Americans  are  given  the  full  and  equal 
protection  of  the  laws,  I  shall  be  the 
happiest  man  in  the  world  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  revise  my  statement 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  not  asking  the 
Senator  to  revise  it  at  all.  I  merely 
wished  to  point  this  out  because  I  think 
it  casts  what  is  essentially  an  unfair 
implication.  There  are  areas  in  my 
State  where  the  Spanish-American  pop- 
ulation is  very  large.  In  some  of  tho.se 
areas  our  schools  are  not  of  the  best, 
but  it  is  not  becau.se  of  the  segregation 
problem:  it  is  the  problem  of  remoteness, 
the  problem  of  money,  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Negro  population 
of  Chicago,  for  example,  while  it  docs 
not  suffer  from  legal  segregation,  does 
have  inferior  schools.  It  is  also  true 
that  we  have  residential  groupings,  and 
that  the  allocation  of  schools  on  geo- 
graphical lines  results  in  some  schools 
being  exclusively  Negro  and  others  being 
exclusively  white. 

I  will  not  say  that  the  cause  is  segre- 
gation, but  residential  grouping  certainly 
does  result  in  segregated  schools,  even 
though  it  is  not  explicitly  stated. 

So  I  do  not  want  my  friend  from  Colo- 
rado to  think  that  we  in  the  Midwest  or 
tile  East  are  appropriating  all  the  vir- 
tues to  ourselves  when  we  say  that  this 
was  characteristic  of  the  South  and,  I 
had  thought  in  some  degree,  although  to 
a  much  lesser  degree,  the  Southwest. 
We  should  consider  Latin-Americans  as 
well  as  Negroes.  I  suppose  one  should 
not  cite  works  of  fiction  in  a  discu.ssion 
of  this  kind,  but  I  believe  that  Edna 
Ferber's  "Giant"  is  a  not  inaccurate  de- 


.•=;cription  of  some  of  the  dil^culties  that 
Mexican-Americans  suffer  in  Texas 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  My  remarks  do  not  re- 
fer to  Texas. 

Mr.    DOUGLAS.      Texans.    I    believe, 
have  been  quite  anxious  to  establish  thq, 
fact  that  they  are  in  the  Southwe.'=t  and 
not  merely  in  the  South. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  was  trying  to  es- 
tablish what  I  believe  is  the  true  situa- 
tion in  tlie  Southwestern  States  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senators.  I  i-iow  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague  for  the 
vigorous  fight  he  is  waging  for  the 
amendment  and  for  the  principle  which 
It  represents.  I  am  very  proud  to  be  a 
cospon.sor  with  him  of  the  amendment. 
I  have  a  longtime  interest  m  this 
problem  of  part  III.  having  gone  through 
this  fight  in  1957  m  the  other  body. 

Mr.  JAVITS  My  colleague  was  one 
of  the  successful  architects  with  our 
other  colleague  from  New  York.  Repre- 
sentative Celler. 

Mr.  KEATING.  We  succeeded  m  get- 
tii-Lg  the  original  part  III  through  the 
other  body.  My  success  on  this  issue 
there  was  somewhat  more  satisfactory 
than  I  have  encountered  in  this  body. 
Mr.  DOUGL.'^S  Would  the  Senator 
say  that  he  was  successful  in  getting  it 
through  the  other  body  because  nobody 
there  knew  what  it  meant? 

Mr  KEATING.  I  do  not  agree  to  that 
at  all.  I  will  stand  by  the  original  part 
III  and  will  debate  it  anywhere.  The 
present  amendment  is  a  refinement  and 
undoubtedly  an  im^^rovemcnt  and  it  has 
my  full  support  as  well. 

In  simple  terms,  this  amendment 
would  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to 
institute  civil  actions  to  prevent  the 
deprivation  of  a  citizen's  constitutional 
rigiits  where  the  citizen  is  too  poor  or  for 
other  reasons  is  unable  to  protect  his 
own  rights. 

Under  our  Constitution,  counsel  must 
be  appointed  to  look  after  the  rights  even 
of  ciiminals  I  have  never  understood 
the  logic  of  people  who  aecept  the  right 
of  alleged  thieves  and  murderers  to  have 
counsel  appointed  by  the  Government, 
but  vigorously  rebel  at  the  thought  of 
giving  an  innocent  American  whose  con- 
stitutional rights  are  m  jeopardy  the 
aid  of  a  Government  lawyer. 

There  has  been  widespread  misunder- 
stanriing  of  the  .scope  of  this  amend- 
ment It  would  not  in  any  way  enlarge 
the  sub.stantive  rights  of  our  citizens. 

It  would  serve  a  vital  purpose,  but  that 
purpose  would  be  to  supplement  the 
pre.sent  criminal  provisions  applicable 
to  civil  rights  cases  by  more  appropriate 
and  expeditious  civil  remedies. 

I  believed,  when  I  first  introduced 
similar  proposed  legislation  as  a  Member 
of  the  other  body,  that  is  was  moderate, 
that  It  would  be  effective,  and  that  it 
was  es.sential  to  th.e  pi-oper  discharge  of 
*he  Federal  Government's  responsibility 
to  protect  the  rights  vouchsafed  to  the 
people  by  the  Constitution.  My  opinion 
has  not  changed  in  any  way. 
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The  enactment  of  this  amendment 
would  have  the  greatest  impact,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  pointed  out. 
on  litigation  affecting  school  desegrega- 
tion. I  recognize  that  much  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  field  as  a  result 
of  the  work  of  dedicated  private  organ- 
izations and  the  enlightened  attitudes  of 
elements  of  our  citizenry  in  all  sections  of 
the  country,  and  also  as  a  result  of  legis- 
lation which  Congress  has  enacted  in 
the  past  and  of  decisions  by  our  courts. 
But  the  proportions  of  the  present  school 
s:tuation  are  still  alarming.  The  figures 
stated  by  the  distinguished  Senators 
show  that  in  the  7-year  period  since  the 
Brown  decision  progress  has  been  more 
deliberate  than  speedy. 

The  Federal  Government  must  not 
shirk  its  responsibility  in  this  area.  If 
we  have  learned  anything  in  the  more 
than  7  years  since  the  Brown  decision,  it 
Is  that  the  rights  of  our  school-age  chil- 
dren are  best  protected  by  recourse  to 
specific  legal  action  against  those  who 
would  deny  them.  The  Federal  Gove  n- 
ment  must  play  its  part  in  this  process. 
It  must  see  to  it  that  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
which  are  the  law  of  the  land,  are 
obeyed.  The  enactment  of  an  amend- 
ment such  as  this  would  make  that  pos- 
sible. I  sincerely  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  approved. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
is  entirely  germane  to  the  amendment  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  would  make 
findings  as  to  the  rights  of  our  citizens 
relating,  for  example,  to  school  desegre- 
gation and  in  many  other  areas  in  which 
discrimination  is  alleged.  Such  findings 
cannot  be  made  effective  unless  they  are 
tied  in  with  the  right  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  such  actions  as  may  be 
necessary.  So  this  amendment  is  com- 
plementary to  and  a  necessary  adjunct 
of  the  amendment  which  we  have  under 
consideration  for  the  extension  of  the 
lite  of  the  Coinniission. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York,  who,  witK  his 
customary  distinction  and  clarity,  has 
made  a  very  effective  point  with  respect 
to  the  amendment  and  the  procedure.  I 
should  like  to  underline  what  he  has 
said  about  his  outstanding  struggle  in 
the  other  body  for  a  similar  approach. 

Whatever  may  have  been  its  terms, 
however  the  language  may  now  have 
been  refined.  I  hazard  the  gue.ss  that 
were  it  not  for  the  rules  of  debate  in 
this  body,  this  provision  would  be  the 
law  of  the  land  today.  So  compelling 
was  his  advocacy,  and  so  clearly  and  so 
well  was  the  case  presented  in  the  other 
body  that,  as  I  remember,  the  proposal 
was  adopted  by  a  decisive  vote. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  was  adopted  by  a 
substantial  margin. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment,  I  commend 
tlie  Senators  from  New  York  for  offer- 
ini4  It.  I  wish  it  could  be  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  Senate.  However,  nei- 
tiicr  the  Senators  from   New  York  nor 


I,  nor,  I  think,  any  of  the  other  cpspon- 
sors,  are  under  any  illusion  as  to  the 
mood  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon.  The 
Senate  wants  to  quit  and  go  home.  The 
Senate  is  not  interested  in  civil  rights 
this  summer.  The  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  probably  correctly 
reflect  the  sentiment  of  the  Senate. 
which  is  that  we  do  not  want  to  be'  both- 
ered with  any  more  serious  problems 
concerning  the  United  States  of  Aijierica 
than  are  absolutely  necessary  to  caiisider. 
It  is  almost  Labor  Day.  Let  us  go  home. 
So  I  have  no  illusion  about  what  wUl  hap- 
pen to  this  amendment. 

I  say  this  in.  perhaps.  li;;hter  veifi.  and 
certainly  in  the  most  friendly  sojise  in 
ti-.e  world:  It  is  pretty  hard  to  beat  the 
machine.  We  had  a  little  luck  in,  beat- 
ing the  machine  in  Philadelphia,  some 
ye.^rs  ago,  but  I  have  not  beaten  many 
machines  since.  I  think  it  will  be  b  long 
while  before  I  ajiain  beat  any  machine. 
But  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  not  to  despair.  I  do  not,  have 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt  in  my  own^  mind 
that  the  present  membership  of  the  Sen- 
ate, if  they  were  let  alone,  if  thei  ques- 
tion were  to  come  up  at  a  time  when 
they  were  not  in  a  hurry  to  get  home 
and  join  their  wives  and  families.  Iwould 
today  approve  the  part  3  by  a  very  large 
majority. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  w^U  re- 
call that  he  and  I  came  to  the  Senate 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  early  days  of 
1957.    One  of  the  first  of  the  many  bat- 
tles wiiich  we  have  since  fought  side  by 
side,  despite  the  fact  that  we  sit  On  op- 
posite sides  of  the  aisle,  was  the  esiort  to 
put  part  III  into  the  civil  rights  bill.    I 
shall  not  go  into  the  somewhat  painful 
political  background  of  that  measiire  in 
1957.  but  on  a  very  close  vot«  we  failed  to 
have  it  adopted.    As  has  been  well  stated, 
the    distinguished    Senator    from,  New 
York  v.a5  a  leader  in  the  fight  to  gej.  part 
3  in  with  the  rest  of  the  civil  rights  bill. 
Too   few   people   appreciate   thalt   the 
election  of  1958  was  a  revolution  ija  the 
Senate,     a     revolution    which     entirely 
changed  its  composition.    Control  Of  the 
Senate  has  been  taken  avvay  from  the 
conservative  Repubhcan-Southern  Dem- 
ocrat coalition,  which  controlled  it  dur- 
ing the  first  2  years  the  Senator! from 
New  York  and  I  were  here.    That  Coali- 
tion no  longer  controls  the  Senate.    It 
does    not    control    the    Senate    on'  civil 
rights  either,  despite  the  vote  which  was 
taken  today.     I  am  confident  we  cafn  say 
to  the  country,  with  assurance  ttijit  we 
are  ric,ht,  that  the  next  tin*  civil  nights 
legislation  comes  to  the  floor  of  : .  c-       n- 
atc,  at  a  time  when  the  Eenat.,    ..■^   .:i   a 
mood  to  legislate  seriously,  civil  rights 
legislation  will  pass,   and  no  filibuster 
will  stop  it.    No  delaying  tactics  will  suc- 
ceed.   Part  3  will  be  the  law  of  thei  land 
by  the  time  t:;c  presidential  campaif^^n  of 
1964  gets  undei-uay. 

If  my  prediction  turns  out  to  be|  cor- 
rect—and I  think  it  will— no  small!  part 
of  the  credit  should  go  to  the  grojip  of 
Senators  who  are  gathered  around  the 
Senator  from  New  York  today.  I  ex- 
clude myself,  but  I  include  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Douglas],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  C.^seI^  the 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Keating  1. 


and  a  half  dozen  other  Senators  who 
came  to  the  Senate  in  ly58  but  were  not 
in  on  the  1957  debate,  and  several  Sena- 
tors, including  the  junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pell],  who  came  to 
the  Senate  in  1960. 

This  amendment  is  the  wave  of  the  fu- 
ture. Let  no  one  think  differently.  The 
reasons  why  this  amendment  is  impor- 
tant to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  so  well  stated  in  this  debate 
by  the  Senators  from  New  York,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
paint  the  lily  further. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  Be  of  good  cheer. 
The  future  is  ours.  The  rights  of  every 
American  citizen  will  be  protected 
within  the  foreseeable  future  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  part  3  amendment  giving 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  "powers  which  he  should  have  been 
given  in  1957,  and  which  equity  and  jus- 
tice cannot  longer  prevent  him  from 
obtaining. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  his  veiT  eloquent  words.  He 
may  not  have  been  in  the  Chamber  when 
I  said  that  I.  too.  am  confident  that  this 
will  be  the  law.  because  it  is  the  only  way 
in  which  the  seething  cauldron  may  be 
calmed  down:  and  I  have  said  that  in  the 
absence  of  this  law.  we  may  be  faced 
again  with  the  sheer  impact  of  the  ex- 
periences we  have  been  encountering  in 
the  country,  which  may  continue  as  we 
proceed. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  I  accept  his  feeling  that  in  the 
Chamber  there  are  those  who  think  as 
he  does  with  respect  to  this  very  effec- 
tive remedy;  and  I  add  as  a  corollary 
the  support  of  the  administration  now 
in  power.  I  point  out  that  that  is  what 
happened  in  1957  and  in  1960 — inade- 
quate as  those  bills  were:  and  it  must 
happen  again  if  in  the  future  wc  are  to 
have  really  substantive  civil  rights 
action. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York:  and  I  believe  that  if  the 
Eisenhower  administration  had  really 
been  behind  civil  rights  legislation  iii 
-1957.  it  would  have  happened  then,  too. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  such  action  probably  cannot  be 
taken  now  without  the  support  of  the 
Kennedy  administration. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  the  power  of  the  Attorney 
General,  I  now  wish  to  read  from  page 
668  of  the  Congressional  Quarterly  for 
April  21.  1961.  which  deals  with  a  press 
coHference  which  was  held  by  Attorney 
General  Kennedy: 

At  his  first  press  conference,  held  April  7, 
Attorney  General  Kennedy  rejected  the  pro- 
posal of  some  civil  rights  groups  that  the 
Government  make  a  more  direct  attack  on 
segregated  schools.  There  had  been  sugges- 
tions from  outside  and  within  the  adminis- 
tration that  there  was  legal  authority  for 
the  Government  Itself  to  file  suits  seeking 
court  orders  for  school  desegregation  (only 
private  persons  now  bring  such  suits),  that 
Congress     authorization     was     not     needed. 
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Kennedy  said,   -I  don't  believe   that  we   do 
have  that  power." 

Furthermore,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, who  has  spoken  so  eloquently 
and  so  pointedly,  was  himself  one  of  the 
team  designated  by  the  President  to 
bring  in  proposed  civil  rights  legislation, 
which  we  thought  the  administration 
would  support  as  its  legislative  package: 
and  that  legislation  was  brought  in,  and 
it  included,  almost  in  the  same  terms, 
the  part  3  amendment  which  is  before 
us  today.  But,  as  I  have  said,  the  ad- 
ministration now  has  turned  its  back  on 
the  proposition  of  seeking  to  have  any 
legislation  on  civil  rights  enacted  at  this 
time,  or  certainly  at  this  session. 

Mr.  President,  in  referring  to  the  point 
of  procedure  which  very  properly  was 
brought  up  by  my  colleague  IMr.  Keat- 
ing], I  conclude  by  stating  that  when 
.this  amendment  is  acted  on,  we  shall 
know  on  what  issue  it  will  turn — whether 
on  the  issue  of  germaneness,  which  must 
be  decided  by  the  Senate  without  debate, 
or  on  the  basis  of  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table.  But  I  believe  that  the  record 
should  be  completed  with  a  brief  analysis 
of  why  I  consider  this  amendment 
germane. 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
whose  life  would  be  extended  by  means 
of  the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amendment, 
was  created  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957.  and  the  same  act  contained  a  part 
3  which  gave  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  certain  authority 
in  regard  to  voting  rights.  The  amend- 
ment which  I  have  brought  up  now  is 
to  that  part  3.  contained  in  the  .^^ame 
1957  act  which  created  the  Commis- 
sion. 

In  addition.  I  point  out  that  that  act. 
In  describing  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mi.ssion,  provided  in  subsection  ^e^  of 
section  105: 

All  Federal  agencies  shall  cooperate  fully 
with  the  Commission,  to  the  end  that  It  may 
effectively  carry  out  its  functions  and  du- 
ties. 

Here  we  are  trying  to  give  the  Attorney 
General  specific  authorization  about  how- 
he  shall  cooperate  with  the  Commis- 
sion, to  the  end  that  it  may  effectively 
carry  out  its  functions  and  duties. 

Finally,  on  the  i.^.sue  of  germaneness, 
I  point  out  that  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957  we  included — in  the  same  act  in 
which  we  dealt  with  refining  and  devel- 
oping the  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  sue  in  voting  rights  ca^cs — 
authority  for  him  to  proceed  in  the  same 
way  in  which,  by  means  of  this  amend- 
ment, we  would  extend  his  authority  to 
proceed  in  other  cases.  This  amend- 
ment, just  like  title  IV  of  the  1960  Civil 
Rights  Act,  would  be  an  amendment  of 
the  powers  and  authority  of  the  CivU 
Rights  Commission  itself.  Therefore  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  clearly  de.'^igned 
a  pattern  of  legislation  which  directly 
makes  this  amendment  germane  to  a 
measure  extending  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission, because  it  implements  its  own 
powers  and  implements  the  direction  to 
the  other  Federal  agencies  to  cooperate 
with  it. 

Finally,  the  amendment  relates  to  the 
powers  of  the  Commission  itself,  which 
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under  clause  2  of  section  104' at  is  di- 
rected to  study  and  collect  information 
concerning  legal  developments  constitut- 
ing a  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  under  the  Constitution. 

Therefore,  I  respectfully  submit  that 
we  take  this  matter  only  one  step  fur- 
ther, with  complete  relevance  to  clause 
2  of  section  104'a' ,  by  implementing  the 
utilization  of  the  information  which  is 
collected  by  the  Commission. 

It  will  be  noted  that  my  amendment 
provides,  in  carrying  out  this  intention 
that — 

Part  3  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1959  is 
amended  by  addmg  at  tlie  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  123(a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral receives  a  report  from  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission   or  a   signed   complaint" — 

And  so  forth. 

The  same  design  is  carried  in  the  part 
of  the  amendment  which  gives  the  At- 
torney General  authority  to  deal  with 
those  who  imder  color  of  law  deprive 
persons  or  groups  of  any  right  guaran- 
teed by  the  14th  amendment  because 
such  persons  or  groups  oppose  the  denial 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to  others. 

So  we  have  done  our  utmost  to  relate 
this  amendment  directly  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. Since  I  believe  wc  have  done  that 
successfully.  I  believe  we  have  a  right 
to  contend  that  the  amendment  is  ger- 
mane to  a  statute  which  extends  the  life 
of  the  Commission,  which  imder  legisla- 
tive construction  incorporates  all  the  au- 
thority of  the  Commission,  as  if  it  were 
set  forth  in  the  text.  It  is  on  that 
ground  that  I  conclude  that  the  amend- 
ment is  germane. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  yielding.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment,  as  I  am 
of  several  others  in  the  same  general 
category.  I  support  the  amendment, 
and  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

To  keep  the  record  straight.  I  point 
out  that  the  only  two  civil  rights  meas- 
ures which  have  been  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress were  proposed,  introduced,  and 
supported  by  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration. 

I  agree  with  what  has  been  said — 
namely,  that  if  the  present  administra- 
tion would  lend  its  unstinted  and  all- 
out  support  to  these  measures,  civil 
rights  legislation  could  again  be  enacted. 
This  is  not  a  partisan  question  or  one 
which  ought  to  be  left  to  either  admin- 
istration, nor  should  either  administra- 
tion be  criticized  if  they  equally  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  in  the  at- 
tempt to  secure  the  passage  of  such 
legislation.  I  hope  that  is  what  will 
occur. 

I  am  glad  the  administration  supports 
the  proposed  exten.^ion  of  the  life  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission:  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  what  is  sought  to  be  done 
by  means  of  all  these  amendments  can 
be  done  by  Executive  order,  and  I  do  not 
believe  anyone  else  seriously  holds  that 
opinion,  because  in  that  ca.se  such  Ex- 
ecutive orders  would  long  since  have 
been  issued. 


Instead,  this  matter  requires  the  en- 
actment of  legislation:  and  it  should  be 
enacted  in  order  to  accept  the  moral 
principle  of  the  equal  dignity  and  equal 
rights  of  all  human  beings. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  for  so  ably  presenting 
the  case. 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who  has 
been  a  real  stalwa.-t  in  this  stru^rgle— 
as  have  so  many  other  Senators— for  his 
eloquent  words. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  permit  me  to  make  an  inser- 
tion in  the  Record  on  this  general  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  for 
that  purpose,  witliout  losmr  the  f  oor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  I  have  prepared  or\  this  gen- 
eral subject,  and  on  the  several  amend- 
ments offered  or  to  be  offered  this  after- 
noon, be  in.serted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  beincr  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Clifford  P.  Case 
All  year  the  Congress  has  avoided  facing 
up  to  one  of  the  most  ureent  problems  con- 
fronting the  country.  That  is  the  problem 
of  prejudice  and  discrimination — the  fact 
that  In  a  nation  which  prides  itself  upon  the 
doctrine  of  equality  under  the  law,  some 
people  are  not  equal  at  ell.  These  people, 
simply  because  of  a  darker  skin,  are  denied 
the  same  rights  which  others  enjoy — rights 
which  are  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution, 
refjardiess  of  race  or  color.  This  Inequalltv, 
specifically  the  second-class  treatment  ac- 
corded to  our  Negro  citizens  as  a  group,  is 
an  unseemly  stain  on  the  generally  proud 
record  of  this  great  country— the  freest  and 
most  democratic  Nation  In  the  world. 

In  this  Civil  War  centennial  year.  It  is 
particularly  fitting  that  the  Senate  do  its 
part  in  the  struggle  to  assure  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  all  our  citizens.  For  there  is 
some  danger  that  with  the  many  celebrations 
of  the  battles  of  the  war.  we  will  lose  sight 
of  the  reasons  for  which  the  war  was  fought. 
We  must  not  forget  that,  certainly  from 
the  northern  point  of  view,  the  issue  was 
basically  one  of  human  freedom  and  the 
dignity  of  the  Individual.  Today.  100  years 
later,  we  are  still  struggling  to  achieve  the 
realization   of  that   objective   for   all. 

It  heartens  me  to  see  the  bipartisanship 
shown  by  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
in  the  attempt  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Right.s  Commission.  This  is  only  a  small 
part,  however,  of  what  needs  to  be  done  on 
a  bipartisan  basis.  For,  Mr  President,  and 
I  cannot  emphasize  this  too  much,  civil 
rights  Is  not  and  should  never  be  a  partisan 
Issue. 

Surely  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  make 
a  big  effort  to  reverse  the  tide  of  inequality. 
Prejudice  seriously  Imperils  the  moral  fiber 
of  our  Nation.  In  addition,  It  blackens  the 
Image  we  present  to  the  world.  It  would 
certainly  be  easier  for  other  nations  to  ap- 
preciate and  accept  oiu-  democratic  way  of 
life   if  this  blot  were  not   there. 

There  Is  much  we  can  now  do  to  aboUth 
Inequality.  First  of  all,  there  is  extension 
of  the  life  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  This  Commlsson  in  its  short  life- 
time   has    been    highly    useful    In    pointing 
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out  and  documenting  cases  In  which  mi- 
nority groups  have  been  denied  their  con- 
stitutional rights.  It  would  be  both  wrong 
and  wasteful  if  this  Commission  died.  It 
has  a  tremendous  Job  to  do. 

Second,  we  should  act  to  put  Congress 
on  record  in  afRrmation  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  the  school  segregation 
cases.  Seven  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court 
ordered  desegregation  of  our  schools.  Yet 
today  we  still  find  determined  resistance 
to  the  Court  order,  resistance  often  ostensi- 
bly based  on  the  ground  that  the  Court  has 
exceeded  Its  powers.  It  is  time  that  the 
Congress,  which  itself  governs  by  the  rule 
of  law,  acts  to  uphold  the  Supreme  Court's 
power  to  Interpret  the  Constitution,  a  power 
which  it  has  exercised  for  almost  160  years. 

More  than  that.  Congress  should  act  to 
help  the  States  to  bring  our  school  systems 
Into  conformity  with  the  Supreme  Court's 
decree.  By  providing  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  Federal  money  and  some  techni- 
cal assistance,  the  Job  will  get  done  Just 
so  much  more  quickly.  The  Negro  children 
who  are  now  getting  a  second-rate  educa- 
tion can  move  into  integrated  and  superior 
schools  that  much  more  quickly.  Our 
children  are  our  most  important  asset  and 
they  all  ought  to  have  an  equal  opportunity 
for  an  education. 

We  should  also  act  to  provide  more  direct 
protections  to  those  whose  rights  are 
abridged  and  who  too  often  find  themselves 
virtually  helpless  to  vindicate  their  rights. 
I  refer  to  the  proposal  to  give  the  Attorney 
General  authority  to  initiate  suits  in  behalf 
of  citizens  who  are  denied  their  constitu- 
tional rights.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission 
has  uncovered  case  after  case  of  Negroes  who 
were  being  deprived  of  such  rights.  Yet 
they  are  unable  to  sue  or  to  seek  injunc- 
tions, either  because  of  the  heavy  expense 
of  litigation  or  because  of  the  threat  of  eco- 
nomic and  physical  retaliation.  Many 
times  both  factors  combine  to  inhibit  any 
action  by  the  aggrieved  party.  The  courts 
have  held  that  the  Attorney  General  can't 
start  a  suit  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  in- 
dividuals, or  can't  enter  a  suit  as  a  com- 
plaining party,  until  after  there  has  been  a 
decision  that  such  rights  have  been  violated, 
and  then  only  in  order  to  assist  the  court  in 
enforcing  its  Judgment.  But  the  chief  prob- 
lem people  have  is  to  prove  that  their  rights 
have  been  violated  in  the  first  place.  And 
here,  the  Federal  Government  is  presently 
unable  to  help. 

Finally,  I  hope  we  will  act  at  last  to  abol- 
ish the  poll  tax,  wherever  it  exists.  The 
poll  tax  is  an  archaic  institution.  And  It  is 
also  an  eftectlve  weapon  to  keep  Negroes 
from  voting.  In  the  five  Southern  States 
without  a  poll  tax,  27.3  percent  of  the  eli- 
gible Negro  voters  are  rcEristered,  as  con- 
trasted with  only  21.3  percent  in  the  five 
States  with  a  poll  tax. 

All  of  us  are  concerned  with  the  threat 
of  communism,  yet  there  is  no  greater 
weapon  against  communism  than  a  strong 
democracy.  And  our  democracy  can  remain 
stron-^  only  when  all  citizens  have  an  equal 
right,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory,  to  vote. 
Abolishing  the  poll  tax  will  not  in  itself  do 
the  Job.  but  It  is  a  long  overdue  step  in  the 
rii^ht  direction. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  vield':' 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield.' 

Mr.  MILLER,  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  that  1  am  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  objectives  of  this  pro- 
posed les^islation.  However,  in  reading 
over  the  amendment  which  he  intends 
to  propose,  I  am  concerned  about  some 
of  the  wording  in  the  amendment,  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  might  be  a  little  too 
broad.  As  I  understand  the  next  pro- 
cedural step,  it  will  be  for  the  Senator 


from  New  York  to  offer  the  amendment. 
Then  a   tabling   motion  will   be  made. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILI.ER.  Thus,  it  would  be  im- 
possible even  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  will  not  be  impossible, 
for  the  reason  that  if  the  tabling  motion 
should  fail,  it  would  be  possible  to  per- 
fect my  amendment  in  any  way  the 
Senator  chose  to  perfect  it  before  it 
came  to  a  vote.  So  the  tabling  motion 
would  cut  off  the  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion only  if  it  were  successful ;  but  if 
It  were  unsuccessful,  there  would  be  an 
oppovLunity  to  discuss  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  well  awaa'e  of 
that  fact,  but  I  fear  that  a  tabling  mo- 
tion might  prevail  unless  the  Senator's 
amendmf^nt  were  modified  a  little. 

Lei  me  point  out  one  of  the  concerns 
I  have  over  tlie  amendment.  As  I  under- 
stand the  situation,  in  reading  section 
l'23'a»,  beginning  on  line  4  of  the  first 
page  of  the  amendment,  if  anyone  comes 
into  the  Attorney  General  with  a  Signed 
complaint,  regardless  of  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  complaint,  regardless  of 
the  grounds,  regardless  of  the  reason- 
ableness, the  Attorney  General  may  take 
action. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  complaint,  first 
of  all,  should  not  be  sworn  to,  instead 
of  merely  signed;  and  I  am  wondering, 
further,  if  the  Attorney  General  should 
not  be  required  to  make  f  determination 
that  a  probable  violation  of  the  l|aw  is 
involved. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  we  are  dealing,  not  with  a 
mandate,  but  with  an  authority.  This 
proposal  would  give  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral great  flexibility,  and  he  could  pur- 
sue almost  any  kind  of  procedure  he 
chose  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  that  it 
was  truly  a  representative  case.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  person  submitted  a  signed 
complaint,  the  Attorney  General  could 
conduct  an  investigation  and  bring-  peo- 
ple into  his  office  and  talk  with  them. 
Indeed,  Attorneys  General  have  done 
that  tinie  and  time  auain  in  respect  of 
antitrust  and  other  cases.  The  Attor- 
ney General  might  conceivably  believe  it 
was  a  ca.se  in  which  an  indictment  might 
lie.  in  which  case  he  could  even  convene 
a  grand  jury  in  one  of  the  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  and  cause  witnesses  to  come 
before  the  grand  jury  to  testify  under 
oath. 

The  thrust  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  give  the  Attorney  General  the  au- 
thority, and  he  would  certainly  be  in 
a  position  to  supervise  its  exercise,  in 
order  to  allow  him  to  select  represent- 
ative cases. 

The  question  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
which  is  a  quite  pertinent  one,  of  course. 
gives  me  an  opportunity  to  make  one  fur- 
ther point.  One  of  the  great  problems  in 
the  school  desegi-egation  situation  is 
that,  accoiding  to  the  Supi-eme  Court 
decision,  it  is  necessary  to  start  suits  in 
every  district  in  which  desegregation  is 
sought.  There  are  something  like  2.300 
biracial  districts  where  school  desegre- 
gation suits  may  or  may  not  lie.    I 

In  view  of  the  particular  compleiities 
of  this  litigation— and  hi.stoi-y  has  .shown 
much    of    the    complexity    which    is    in- 


volved— it  seems  to  me  we  should  wel- 
come a  technique  by  which  a  great  many 
cases  could  be  resolved  by  a  representa- 
tive case.  Whereas  a  school  district  may 
now  have  to  face  only  one.  two,  three,  or 
four  Negro  families  with  children  in 
schools,  who  have  limited  financial  re- 
sources, and  who  under  antibarratry 
statutes  are  prevented  from  getting  help 
in  the  suits,  under  this  provision  a  school 
district  would  know  it  would  be  facing 
the  Att<Di-ney  General.  The  attorney  rep- 
resenting the  State  would  know  he  was 
going  to  face  the  Attorney  General.  I 
think  this  fact  itself  would  be  so  salu- 
tai-y  that  we  would  cut  through  a  great 
mass  of  indifference  and  neglect  which 
has  beclouded  the  whole  school  desegre- 
gation issue,  wlicn  school  districts,  at 
long  last,  would  know  they  were  to  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  kind  of 
majesty  and  dignity  which  this  kind  of 
<rase  should  have. 

Mr.  MILLER.  'What  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  said  does  not  seem  to  me 
for  one  moment  to  lessen  the  desirabil- 
ity of  putting  in  this  amendment  a  prob- 
able violation  provision.  In  other  words, 
if  a  case  is  to  be  a  representative  case, 
certainly  a  probable  violation  mu.st  have 
occurred,  I  grant  that  we  propose  to 
give  the  Attorney  General  considerable 
{luthority  and  scope,  but  we  arc  not  tell- 
ing him  that  his  action  should  be  on  a 
"probable  violation"  basis. 

I  hesitate  to  give  any  member  of  the 
administration  such  sweeping  authority. 
I  think  probable  cause  is  a  reasonable 
basis  on  which  to  grant  such  authority. 

If  I  may  continue  to  another  part  of 
the  amendment,  along  the  same  line, 
and  going  on  to  page  2.  we  note  the  lan- 
guage: 

Whenever  the  Attorney  General  certifies 
that,  in  his  Judgment,  commencement  of 
litigation  by  such  person  ( 1 )  may  create 
the  danger  of  injury  to  the  person,  or  danger 
of  economic  sanctions — 

It  seems  to  me  the  word  'may"  opens 
up  the  legislation  to  too  much  author- 
ity. It  seems  to  me  the  word  "may" 
should  be  changed  to  read  "will  prob- 
ably. ' 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  New  York 
knows  that  there  are  many  types  of  law- 
suits in  which  Utigants  become  quite 
heated  and  there  are  hard  feelings.  Al- 
most any  lawsuit  today  may  result  in 
personal  injuries  or  economic  sanctions, 
but  only  a  few  of  them  will  probably  do 
so. 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  putting  in  the 
amendment  the  words  "will  probably 
create  the  danger  of  injury  to  the  per- 
son, family,  or  property,"  or  "will  prob- 
ably create  the  danger  of  economic  sanc- 
tions." and,  in  line  17,  "will  probably 
result  in  any  of  the  injuries  of  economic 
sanctions  set  forth  in  subsection  (ai," 
we  would  put  the  procedure  on  a  rea- 
sonable ba,sis  and  strengthen  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  by  doing  so. 

I  fear  the  language  of  the  amendment 
is  so  broad  that  it  could  open  up  the  au- 
thority of  the  Attorney  General  to  the 
point  where  it  could  be  almost  oppres- 
sive under  certain  circumstances. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  draft  which  the 
Senator  has  read,  which  is  the  printed 
copy  on  the  Senator's  desk,  is  somewhat 
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different  fiom  the  draft  which  will  be 
presented  in  respect  of  the  subject  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred,  and  I 
think  we  have  satisfied  that  particular 
point.    I  will  read  it  slowly : 

A  person  or  group  of  persons  shall  be 
deemed  unable  to  seek  effective  legal  pro- 
tection for  the  right  to  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  within  the  meaning  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  not  only  when  such  person  or 
group  of  persons  Is  financially  unable  to 
bear  the  expenses  of  the  litigation,  but  also 
when  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Institution  of  such  litigation  would  Jeop- 
ardize the  employment  or  other  economic 
activity  of.  or  mlcht  result  In  physical  harm 
or  economic  damage  to.  such  person  or 
group  of  persons  or  their  families. 

Ip  seems  to  me  that  we  have  made  an 
effort  to  deal  with  the  factual  finding  on 
the  part  of  the  Attorney  General  in  the 
financial  field  and  also  with  respect  to 
the  coeicive  aspects  we  have  described. 

Whether  or  not  the  motion  to  table, 
or  whatever  other  motion  is  made,  suc- 
ceeds, it  goes  to  the  fundamental  idea 
which  is  involved.  If  it  did  not,  I  am 
su!-e  the  Senator  fi-om  Iowa  would  have 
no  problems  with  me.  In  addition  to 
myself,  there  are  six  other  sponsors.  I 
do  not  think,  if  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  work  out  details  of  language  essen- 
tial to  call  for  the  support  of  men  of 
good  will  like  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
we  would  have  great  problems  in  mak- 
ing more  precise  those  matters  which 
I  think  we  have  already  indicated  it  is 
our  mtention  to  cari-y  through  in  the 
amendment. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  for  his  suggestions.  I  know  they 
are  motivated  by  his  feeling  that  if  the 
amendment  is  perfected  now,  it  may 
have  a  better  chance  to  survive  a  motion 
to  table;  but  I  really  feel,  based  on  our 
experience,  that  the  motion  to  table,  or 
whatever  motion  is  made,  which  tests 
whether  we  shall  have  any  opportunity 
to  go  into  the  detailed  characteristics 
of  the  amendment,  will  not  be  depend- 
ent upon  detailed  language  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  so  gracious- 
ly and  astutely  referred. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  the  event  the  mo- 
tion to  table  should  not  prevail  would 
V  the  Senator  then  eive  serious  considera- 
tion to  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
which  would  tighten  up  the  language 
even  of  the  redrawn  amendment  along 
the  lines  I  have  been  discussing?  I  must 
say  that  the  way  the  redrafted  amend- 
ment reads,  as  it  has  been  tjped  and 
presented  to  me,  it  would  not  meet  the 
problem.  For  example,  it  refers  to  a  cir- 
cumstance in  which  "there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  institution  of  such  htiga- 
tion  would  jeopardize"  employment.  I 
suggest  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  there  may  be  a  little  reason,  there 
may  be  a  big  reason,  or  there  mav  be 
many  reasons.  The  real  test  is  whether 
such  litigation  piobably  will  jeopardize 
the  employment  or  other  economic  ac- 
tivity, or  whether  it  probably  will  result 
in  fiscal  harm  or  economic  damage. 

If  we  should  fail  to  put  that  language 
Into  the  law,  it  would  open  up  a  power 
«-hich  could  almost  be  unbridled  in  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

I  repeat  my  question:  Would  the  Sen- 
ator give  serious  consideration  to  lan- 


guage along  the  lines  of  that  which  I 
have  discussed? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  certainly  would.  I 
would  not  only  do  that,  but  I  would  also 
undertake  to  expose  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  to  the  wisdom  of  the  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment,  so  that  we  might  to- 
gether give  the  serious  consideration  to 
the  suggestion  that  it  deserves. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  amendment  is 
workable.  It  has  been  studied  for  a  long 
time.  I  certainly  would  not  claim  per- 
fection for  any  handiwork  of  the  human 
mind,  and  I  do  not  claim  it  for  the 
amendment. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  Senator's  sug- 
gestion. I  assure  the  Senator  that  we 
shall  give  it  the  most  profound  and  care- 
ful consideration  and  shall  rely  not  only 
on  me.  but  upon  all  the  other  Senators 
who  sponsor  the  amendment,  a  number 
of  whom  are  gifted  lawyers. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  believe  I  could 
conscientiously  support  the  amendment 
without  language  such  as  I  have  indi- 
cated. I  appreciate  the  Senator's  reac- 
tion to  the  proposal. 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  I  say  to  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  that  I  greatly  value  his  sup- 
port, and  would  consider  it  an  honor  if 
we  could  obtain  it.  Certainly  I  would  do 
my  utmost  to  try  to  obtain  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Tlie  statement  made 
by  our  friend  from  Iowa  causes  me  to 
make  a  suggestion. 

I  believe  we  know  that  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  there  will  be  any  vote  on  the 
amendment  other  than  a  procedural 
vote.  'We  may  expect  a  vote  on  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment,  or  a 
vote  testing  the  germaneness  of  the 
amendment,  and  such  a  motion  is  likely 
to  prevail.  From  past  experience.  I  ex- 
pect that  all  we  shall  have  in  the  way  of 
a  vote  is  one  on  a  procedural  question. 

I  remember  that  in  the  1957  debate 
and  acrain  in  the  1959  debate,  title  III 
amendment's  were  tested  procedurally 
rather  than  upon  their  merits. 

If  the  vote  were  to  be  upon  the  exact 
language  of  this  amendment,  or  of  any 
other  civil  rights  amendment.  I  could  not 
say  at  the  moment  that  I  would  vote  for 
the  exact  language.  'Undoubtedly,  modi- 
fications might  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  pryiciple.  I  shall 
vote  against  any  motion  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  the  table,  because  I  doubt 
that  there  will  be  any  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  amendment 
and  its  language. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  !Mr. 
J.wnsl  has  laid  before  the  Senate,  be- 
fore the  administration,  and  before  the 
country  a  basic  question;  it  is.  Do  we 
need  legislation  to  assure  and  enforce 
civH  rights?  This.  I  believe,  is  the  basic 
question  the  Senator  lays  before  the 
Congress. 

Thus  far  the  administration  has  taken 
the  position — evidently,  that  it  does — no 
additional  legislation  is  required  to  en- 
force or  to  preserve  such  rights.  Nothing 
has  been  done  in  the  Congress  so  far  to 
give  any  indication  of  its  belief  that  ad- 
ditional legislation  is  needed. 


I  have  always  hoped,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  Brown  decision  dealing 
with  the  desegregating  of  our  schools 
that  the  influence  of  information,  of  edu- 
cation, and  of  leadership,  both  at  the  na- 
tional level  and  at  the  State  level,  would 
have  effect  in  securing  local  consent  to 
the  decision.  But  7  years  have  passed, 
and  these  forces  have  not  been  able  to 
meet  the  i.ssue. 

What  we  face  is  a  question  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  of  resistance  to  law  which, 
if  long  pursued,  will  negate  our  sysu-m' 
of  goveiTimcnt  and  our  system  of  law, 
while  it  denies  the  constitutional  rights 
of  Negroes — and  seriously  cripples  our 
world  position. 

I  say  this  with  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  the  South. 
I  live  in  a  southern  State.  My  State  is 
not  faced  with  the  problems  faced  bv  the 
States  of  the  Deep  South,  and  I  under- 
stand their  problems  are  more  difficult 
than  in  my  State. 

But  beyond  personal  considerations, 
the  questions  of  whether  law  is  observed 
and  rights  a.ssured  are  at  stake.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  laid  before 
us  a  basic  issue  and  principle.  If  he 
succeeds  in  passing  the  procedural  test, 
then  the  merits  of  the  language  of  the 
amendment  can  be  considered.  1  shall 
ca^t  my  vote  in  his  support.  For  I  be- 
lieve additional  legislative  measures  are 
needed  to  give  light,  meaning,  and 
strength  to  the  rights  of  our  people 
which  are  constitutional. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to  my 
colleague  from  Kentucky.  I  know  of  no 
Member  of  this  body  whose  support  I 
would  rather  have.  There  are  other 
Senators  whose  support  I  would  wish  to 
have  equally,  but  there  are  no  others 
whose  support  I  would  rather  have  than 
the  support  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, a  man  of  high  character.  lc-;al 
skill,  dedication,  and  great  conscience  in 
this  and  every  other  field. 

I  conclude  upon  this  note.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, after  which  I  shall  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk;  I  think  the  dis- 
cussion has  at  least  brought  up  to  date 
the  much-di.«;cussed  and  much-consid- 
ered and  much-maligned  ap.oroach  of  an 
outlet  in  the  law  for  whrt  is  a  seething 
national  and  international  problem 
which  is  bound  to  cause  much  mischief  in 
this  country.  Someday.  I  repeat,  the  ap- 
proach I  propose  today,  which  is  a  time- 
tested  remedy  inherent  in  the  existing 
civil  richts  laws  of  1957  and  of  1960  and 
which  is  essential  to  the  enforcement  of 
these  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, may  be  considered  to  be  a  pallid 
remedy  compared  to  the  far  more  dras- 
tic remedy  events  will  force  upon  us. 

Mr.  President,  we  live  in  a  different 
world.  We  hve  in  a  modern  world,  a  new 
world,  manifested  in  this  body,  as  my 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  has  said, 
and  manifested  in  our  country.  Whether 
by  reason  of  a  process  of  intellectual 
osmosis  or  some  force  which  comes  from 
the  lieavens  above,  mankind — all  man- 
kind, everywhere — no  longer  will  live  In 
subjection,  no  longer  will  live  under  op- 
pression, but  will  stand  up  to  rebel 
against  it.  If  we  give  people  a  legal 
outlet,  they  will  take  it.  If  we  give  them 
no   legal  outlet,   they   will   adopt   seme 
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other  solution.  That  is  something  which 
may  be  completely  inimical  to  the  secu- 
rity and  destiny  of  our  own  country. 

Mr.  President,  for  myself  and  the 
other  Senators  I  have  mentioned,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated.  I  express  the 
deep  hope  that  the  Senate  may  allow  us 
to  consider  this  question  on  its  merits. 
in.stead  of  killing  it  off  at  so  critical  a 
time  in  the  life  of  our  Nation  and  in  the 
life  of  the  entire  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  anxendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  may  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and.  without  objection,  the  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  will  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  36,  after  Une  16,  of  the  Mansfleld- 
Dlrksen  amendment,  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"Provided  further,  That  part  III  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections : 

"'Sec.  123.  (ai  Whenever  the  Attorney 
General  receives  a  report  from  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  or  a  signed  complaint 
that  any  person  or  group  of  persons  is  being 
deprived  of,  or  is  being  threatened  with  the 
loss  of,  the  right  to  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  by  reason  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin  and  whenever  the  Attorney 
General  certifies  that,  in  his  judgment,  such 
person  or  group  of  persons  is  unable  for  any 
reason  to  seek  effective  legal  protection  for 
the  right  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
the  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  insti- 
tute for  or  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
a  civil  action  or  other  proceeding  for  pre- 
ventive relief,  including  an  application  for 
an  injunction  or  other  order,  against  any  in- 
dividual or  individuals  who,  under  color  of 
any  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  custom, 
or  usage,  of  any  State  or  territory  or  sub- 
division or  instrumentality  thereof,  deprives 
or  threatens  to  deprive  such  person  or  group 
of  persons  of  the  right  to  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  by  reason  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin  and  against  any  Individual 
or  individuals  acting  In  concern  with  them. 

"  '(b)  A  person  or  group  of  persons  shall 
be  deemed  unable  to  seek  effective  legal  pro- 
tection for  the  right  to  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws  within  the  meaning  of  subsec- 
tlfin  (a)  not  only  when  such  person  or  group 
of  persons  is  financially  unable  to  bear  the 
expenses  of  the  litigation,  but  also  when 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  institu- 
tion of  such  litigation  would  Jeopardize  the 
employment  or  other  economic  activity  of, 
or  might  result  In  physical  harm  or  economic 
damage  to,  such  person  or  group  of  persons 
or    their   families. 

•■  'SBC.  124.  The  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized to  institute  for  or  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  a  civil  action  or  other  pro- 
ceeding for  preventive  relief,  including  an 
application  for  injunction  or  other  order. 
{ 1  )  against  any  person  or  persons  prevent- 
ing or  hindering,  or  threatening  to  prevent 
or  hinder,  or  conspiring  to  prevent  or  hin- 
der, any  Federal,  State,  or  local  official  from 
according  any  person  or  group  of  persons  the 
right    to    the    equal    protection    of    the   laws 


without  regard  to  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin,  or  (2)  against  any  p«ison  or 
persons  preventing  or  hindering,  or  threat- 
ening to  prevent  or  hinder,  or  conspiring  to 
prevent  or  hinder,  the  execution  of  any 
court  order  protecting  tlie  right  to  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

"  'Sec.  125.  The  Attorney  General  Is  au- 
tliorized,  upon  receipt  of  a  report  fr®m  the 
Civil  Rights  Conimission  or  a  signal^  com- 
plaint, to  institute  for,  or  in  the  name: of,  the 
United  Slates,  a  civil  action  or  oth^r  pro- 
ceeding for  preventive  relief,  including  an 
application  for  injunction  or  other  order, 
against  any  individual  or  individualjs  who, 
under  color  of  any  statute,  ordinancei  regu- 
lation, custom,  or  usage  of  any  State  or  ter- 
ritory or  subdivision  or  instrumeintallty 
thereof,  deprives  or  threatens  to  deprive  any 
person  or  group  of  persons  or  association  of 
persons  of  any  right  guaranteed  by  the  14th 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  because 
such  person  or  group  of  persons  oi}  asso- 
ciation of  persons  has  opposed  or  dpposes 
the  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  to  others  because  of  race,  colCr,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin,  the  AtUjrney  Gen- 
eral is  authorized  to  intervene  in  such  ac- 
tion with  all  the  rights  of  a  party  ihereto 
and  to  seek  compliance  with  any  lawful  or- 
der issued  by  such  district  court.'  " 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
motion  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  withhold  his 
motion  un^LI  make  a  brief  statement? 

Mr.  MiMt^IELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  prepaid  to  go  ahead,  but  if  the 
Senator  does  not  mind  spending  an  ad- 
ditional 2 '2  hours  debating  the  amend- 
ment, we  can  do  so.  The  amendment 
has  been  discussed  at  lenuah. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  make  the  request 
of  the  majority  leader  as  a  courtesy  to 
me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  may,  by  unanimous  consent,  I  should 
like  to  withhold  my  motion  for  I  min- 
ute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  may  stand  as  if  it  had 
been  granted  at  the  time  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  is  consid- 
ered made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
Objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  over  this  subject  many  times. 
I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the 
statements  made  by  Senators  who  are  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  There  is  no  need 
to  elaborate.  We  know  that  the  amend- 
ment is  an  exercise  in  futility.  Never- 
theless, I  wish  to  place  myself  on  record 
as  in  favor  of  the  amendment  of  the 
able  Senator  from  New  York  and  those 
who  support  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dereci,  and   the  clerk  will   call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDDl  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Y.'KRBOROUGH]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson!  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr  Chavez! 
file  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pre.sent 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico IMr.  Chavez]  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  IMr.  Yarborough]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDDl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr. 
Bridges!  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr. 
Bush]  is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Hicken- 
looper!  Ls  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Ben- 
nett! and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Butler]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Case]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr  Butler]  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett!  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from   Connecticut   would   vote   "nay." 

The   result  was   announced — vcas  47 
nays  42.  as  follows : 

1  (No.  173] 

YE.\S — 47 


Aiken 

Bible 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Church 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dworshak 

Ea.'stland 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Fulbright 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Gruenlng 

Allott 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Boggs 

Burdick 

Capehart 

CaProU 

Case,  N  J. 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dlrksen 

Douglas 

Engle 

Fong 


Anderson 
Bennett 
Bridges 
Bush 


Hayden 

Hickey 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Johnston 

Jordan 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Long,  La. 

Man.sfleld 

McClellan 

McGee 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

Moss 

NAYS — 42 
Hart 
Hartke 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Javlts 
Keating 
Kuchel 
Lausche 
Long,  Mo. 
Long,  Hawaii 
Magnuson 
McCarthy 
McNamara 
Miller 


Mundt 

Prouty 

Robertaon 

Russt-U 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

S;natl;ers 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wiley 

Williams.  Del. 

Young,  N   Duk. 


Morse 

Morton 

Musklc 

Neuberger 

Pa.store 

Pell 

Proxmtre 

Randolph 

Scott 

Smith,  Mass. 

Smith,  Maine 

Symington 

WiIIlam.s.  N  J. 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Butler  Dodd 

Carlson  Hickenlooper 

Case,  S.  Dak,  Yarborough 
Chavez 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr 
Javits'  amendment  to  the  Mansfield- 
Dirksen  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provi.-iion.s  of  section  1. 
Public  Law  689.  84th  Congre.ss,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Hays,  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Thornberry,  of  Texas,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Mi.ssissippi.  and  Mr.  Anfuso,  of  New 
York,  as  members  of  the  US.  group  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Parliamen- 
tary Conference,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  al.-^o  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H  R  44  An  act  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priaiibn  of  $150,000  for  use  toward  the  con- 
struction of  a  US.  Pacific  War  Memorial;  and 

H.R  8922.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  Increase  by  $20  million  the 
amount  available  for  regular  business  loans 
thereunder. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE  AND  JUS- 
TICE, THE  JUDICIARY.  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS,   1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  7371'  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Justice,  the  judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  shall  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield]. 

The  amendment  which  I  wish  to  of- 
fer is  in  express  terms  within  the  plat- 
forms of  both  political  parties.  The 
Republican  platform  pledged: 

Our  continuing  support  of  the  Presidents 
proposal,  to  extend  Federal  aid  and  techni- 
cal assistance  to  schools  which  in  good 
faith   attempted  to  desegregate. 

The  Democratic  platform  pledged: 
To    facilitate    compliance,    technical    and 
financial  assistance  should  be  given  to  school 
districts   facing   special   problems  of   transi- 
tion. 

This  amendment  contains  the  lan- 
guage of  S.  484  which  was  introduced 
on  January-  17,  1961  A  virtually  identi- 
cal bill  was  introduced  on  Febiaiary  5. 
1959,  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  as  part  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's civil  rights  program.  It  was  the 
subject  of  extensive  hearings  last  ses- 
sion. Its  adoption  now  would  constitute 
a  most  important  step  in  implementing 
the  Supreme  Courts  desegregation  de- 
cision. 

The  first  section  of  the  amendment 
gives  congressional  recognition  to  the 
obligation  of  the  States  to  comply  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  desegregation  de- 


cision. It  also  acknowledges  the  serious 
financial  and  educational  problems 
which  compliance  with  this  obligation 
may  raise  in  school  systems  which  were 
previously  segregated.  It  then  expie.sses 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  assist  State 
and  local  agencies  by  sharing  certain  of 
the  additional  expenditures  occasioned 
by  desegregation  programs  and  by  pro- 
viding infoiTnation  and  technical  as- 
sistance in  connection  therewith. 

The  second  section  of  the  amendment 
authorizes  grants  to  the  States  at- 
tempting to  desegregate  their  schools  m 
a  manner  consistent  with  pertinent  Fed- 
eral court  decisions.  The  grants  could 
be  used  to  help  meet  two  types  of  costs: 

First,  costs  incurred  by  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  the  provision  of  cei  - 
tain  kinds  of  special  professional  seivices 
the  need  for  which  is  occasioned  by  the 
desegregation  of  their  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools.  These  services  in- 
clude supervisory  or  administrative 
services,  pupil  placement,  school  social 
worker,  or  visiting  teacher  services,  and 
other  special,  nonteaching.  professional 
services. 

Second,  the  grants  could  be  used  to 
help  meet  costs  incurred  by  State  agen- 
cies, administering  the  State  plan  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  bill, 
in  developing  and  carrying  out  State 
policies  and  programs  for  public  school 
desegregation,  including  their  costs  in 
providing  technical  assistance  to  the 
local  educational  agencies  in  connection 
with  their  desegregation  programs. 

The  third  section  of  the  amendment 
outlines  the  method  of  allotting  funds  to 
the  States  and  the  criteria  for  approv- 
ing State  plans.  Funds  would  be  al- 
lotted among  the  States  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  in  the  proportion 
the  number  of  students  attending  segre- 
gated public  schools  in  the  State  durmK 
the  school  year  1953-54,  bore  to  all 
students  attending  segreNgated  schools  in 
all  of  the  States  that  year. 

The  number  of  such  students  attend- 
ing segregated  public  schools  during  the 
school  year  1953-54  would  be  estimated 
on  the  basis  of  the  best  available  data 
on  average  daily  attendance  of  the  local 
educational  agencies  during  that  school 
year. 

Payments  from  a  State's  allotment 
could  be  made  to  cover  half  the  costs 
incurred  by  the  local  educational  agen- 
cies and  by  the  State  aeency  adminis- 
tering the  Stat€  plan.  Payments  would 
be  made  in  advance  on  the  basis  of 
estimates,  with  necessai-y  adjustments 
being  made  in  later  payments  to  take 
account  of  overpajTnents  or  underpay- 
ments. 

Provision  is  al.so  made  for  payments 
directly  to  local  educational  agencies 
upon  application  in  States  which  do  not 
submit  plans.  This  is  the  only  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  bill  offered  in  the 
86th  Congress  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader.  Under  that  bill,  payments 
could  be  made  to  local  agencies  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  State  or  if  the 
State  indicated  that  it  assumed  no  re- 
sponsibility with  respect  to  the  desegre- 
gation of  its  schools. 

Approved  plans  imder  the  amendment 
would  have  to  designate  the  State  edu- 


cational agency  or  another  agency  to 
administer  or  supervise  the  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan.  If  an  agency 
other  than  the  State  educational  agency 
IS  designated,  the  plans  must  provide  for 
effective  coordination  between  the  two. 
An  approvablc  State  plan  would  also 
set  forth  methods  and  criteria  for  ap- 
proval of  local  educational  agcncv  ap- 
plications for  Federal  funds  and  describe 
the  State  agency  activitie,'=  to  be  earned 
on  with  the  aid  of  Federal  funds  Fi- 
nally, a  State  plan  to  be  api-roved  for 
JH^rposes  of  the  amendment  would  have 
to  pi-ovide  for  necessary  budgeting,  ac- 
counting, and  other  fiscal  methods  and 
procedures  and  for  submi.ssion  of  neces- 
sary reports  to  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
to  the  State  agency  administering  the 
State  plan  would  be  required  before  the 
Commissioner  could  withhold  funds  for 
substantial  noncompliance  with  the  re- 
quired provisions  of  the  State  plan. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  amendment 
contains  definitions  of  'public  school," 
"segregated  public  .school,  '  State  edu- 
cational ag^cy."  and  '  local  educational 
agency." 

The  final  section  of  the  amendment 
authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  collect  and  disseminate  useful 
information  on  the  progress  of  public 
school  desegregation  and  to  provide, 
upon  request,  technical  assistance  to 
State  or  local  officials  in  developing  their 
public  school  de.scgiegation  plans  and 
programs.  He  would  also  be  author- 
ized, upon  request  by  State  or  local  offi- 
cials, to  initiate  or  participate  in  con- 
ferences dealing  with  the  educational 
aspects  of  problems  arising  in  connec- 
tion with  compliance  with  applicable 
court  decisions  or  decrees. 

From  this  outline  of  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment,  it  should  be  evident  that 
it  will  operate  to  make  assistance  avail- 
able to  State  and  local  agencies  without 
any  impairment  of  local  responsibihty 
for  education.  It  is  premised  on  the  will- 
ingness of  the  local  school  agency  to  vol- 
untarily adopt  a  plan  for  desegregation 
and  a  request  on  the  part  of  the  local 
agency  for  the  type  of  Federal  assist- 
ance authorized.  The  amendment  would 
not  involve  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  enforcement 
proceedings.  Nor  would  it  increa.<;e  the 
powers  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
such  cases.  'While  I  personally  favor 
giving  the  Department  of  Justice  the 
power  to  initiate  .school  desegregation 
suits,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  this 
amendment  does  not  change  the  present 
law  in  this  respect. 

The  assistance  which  would  be  made 
available  by  this  amendment  is  ercatly 
needed.  Th':>  Brown  ca.se  does  not  hold 
or  suggest  that  public  education  is  no 
longer  the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
States.  It  holds  only  t.hat  a  States  de- 
nial of  admission  to  public  .scliools  be- 
cause of  the  color  of  the  applicant's 
skin  is  inlierently  discriminatory  and  a 
denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
guaianieed  to  all  Americans  by  tiie  14lh 
amendment.  In  subsequent  decisions, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  carefully  pointed 
out  that  the  Federal  district  courts  are 
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to  take  full  account  of  local  factors  in 
enforcing  the  necessary  adjustments  to 
a  desegregated  school  system. 

Experience  has  shown  that  in  making 
the  transition  to  a  desegregated  school 
system,  local  school  districts  may  expe- 
rience financial  and  education  burdens 
of  a  temporary  nature  and  may  need 
the  assistance  of  educational  experts  and 
other  professionals.  Significant  prob- 
lems of  organization,  transportation, 
curriculum  planning,  and  school  com- 
munity relationships  may  arise.  These 
may  vary  from  community  to  community 
in  nature,  intensity,  and  exi>ense.  It  Is 
simply  an  exercise  in  good  sense  to  make 
available  the  assistance  of  the  Federal 
department  charged  with  national  re- 
-sponsibilities  in  the  field  of  education  to 
help  the  local  school  district  overcome 
these  problems. 

Progress  made  in  implementing  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  these  past  7 
years  has  been  disappointing.  But  this 
should  not  becloud  the  fact  that  in  many 
communities  there  are  courageous  and 
decent  citizens — teachers,  school  board 
members,  principals,  and  superintend- 
ents— struggling  to  comply  with  consti- 
tutional requirements  and  to  preserve 
the  public  school  system.  This  dedicated 
work  often  is  being  done  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  hostility  and  open  or  latent 
violence.  It  is  being  done  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  experiences, 
successes,  and  failures  of  others  similarly 
engaged  in  other  communities  and  other 
States.  It  is  being  done,  in  most  cases, 
without  the  specialized  professional  as- 
sistance required  to  accomplish  desegre- 
gation with  a  minimum  of  injury  to  the 
educational  process  and  to  the  children 
affected. 

I  have  seen  a  great  many  alligator 
tears  shed  over  the  impact  of  the  de- 
.segregation  decision  on  public  education. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  all  those  truly 
concerned  with  this  problem  to  make 
certain  that  every  community  is  assisted 
in  complying  with  the  law  of  the  land  in 
a  manner  which  will  best  protect  the  in- 
terests of  all  the  children  involved. 

This  amendment  is  moderate,  it  is 
necessary,  and  it  is  constructive.  It 
.should  appeal  to  every  Member  con- 
cerned with  the  impact  on  education  of 
.schools  in  transition.  It  recognizes  the 
problems  of  desegregation,  but  affords  a 
ba.si.s  for  solving — not  exaggerating  them. 
It  would  benefit  all  the  children  affected. 
It  would  benefit  all  the  communities  af- 
fected. It  would  help  assure  that  our 
great  educational  system  will  not 
flounder  in  any  region,  even  temporarily, 
while  neces.sary  adjustments  to  the  re- 
quiienient.s  of  the  Co!i.stitution  are  being 
accomplLshed. 

This  amendment  should  have  been 
adopted  year.s  ago.  Let  us  not  delay  its 
approvp.l  any  longer. 

For  myself  and  on  behalf  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  I  Mr.  J.avitsI.  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  fMr.  Case], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
f  Mr.  Scott  ! ,  I  now  offer  the  amendment 
which  I  sent  to  the  desk.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  waiving  the  reading  of  it,  if 
that  be  ac;reeable.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reading  of  the  amendment 


be  waived  but  that  the  amendrtient  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment will  be  waived;  and  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
fa)  The  Congress  recognizes  that  (1) 
prior  to  May  17,  1954.  the  Constltu|tion  of 
tiie  United  States  had  been  interpreted  as 
permitting  public  schools  to  be  segregated 
on  racial  grounds  provided  such  6clit>oIs  af- 
forded equal  educational  opportuiutl'^";  (2) 
on  May  17.  1954,  the  Supreme  C\  .rt  ;  the 
United  States  ruled  that  under  tae  iuur- 
tccnth  amendment  to  the  Constltutljon  seg- 
regated education  Is  Inherently  utiequal; 
(3)  the  Constitution  as  Interpreted: by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  Is  the 
si:prcme  law  of  the  land;  (4)  Stftte  and 
local  gj'.erumcnts  and  agencies  which  had 
relied  upon  the  "separate  but  equ*^'  doc- 
trine are  now  obligated  to  take  sftps  to- 
ward the  elimination  of  segregation  3|n  their 
public  schools;  and  (5)  many  of  these  gov- 
ernments and  agencies  are  faced  wtith  se- 
rious financial  and  educational  problems  in 
making  the  necessary  adjustments  In  their 
e.xisting  school  systems. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  Intent  of  Oongress 
and  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  assiflt  State 
and  local  governments  and  agencies  in  carry- 
ing out  their  constitutional  obligations  by 
sharing  certain  of  the  additional  expendi- 
tures directly  occasioned  by  desegregation 
programs  and  by  providing  lnformatl|on  and 
technical  assistance  in  connection  therewith. 
Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
State  and  local  educational  agencies;  which. 
on  M  ly  17,  1954,  nuiintained  scgregaft^d  pub- 
lic schools  to  effectuate  desegregatjion  in 
such  schools  In  a  manner  consistent  with 
pertinent  Federal  court  decisions,  thjere  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  approprlMed  for 
ench  fiscal  year  such  sumB  as  the  Obngress 
may  determine.  i 

(bi  Appropriations  under  this  sufcpectlon 
shall  be  available  for  grants  to  help  finance — 
(li  costs  incurred  by  local  educiational 
agencies  in  the  provision  of  supervisory  or 
administrative  services,  pupil  plaijement. 
school  social  worker,  or  visiting  teacher  serv- 
ices, and  other  special,  nonteachln^,  pro- 
fessional services,  the  need  for  w^lch  is 
occasioned  by  the  desegregation  at{  their 
public  schools,  and 

(2)  costs  Incurred  by  State  ageafcles  in 
developing  and  carrying  out  State  policies 
and  programs  for  desegregation  in  |  public 
schools.  Including  technical  assistance  to 
local  educational  agencies  in  coni^ectlon 
therewith. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  TJic  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion (hereinafter  called  the  "Commisaloner") 
shall  for  each  fiscal  year  allot  to  each  State, 
from  the  sums  appropriated  ptu-sujint  to 
sect. on  2  for  such  year,  an  amount!  which 
beurs  the  same  ratio  to  such  sums  (or  ^o  such 
Larger  sum  as  may  be  specified  In  the  Act 
making  the  appropriation)  as  the  metfiber  of 
students  who  attended  segregated  : public 
schools  in  such  State  during  the  schojol  year 
1953-54  bears  to  the  number  of  studeijts  who 
attended  such  schools  during  such  j^ear  in 
all  the  St.ites.  The  number  of  studemts  who 
attended  segregated  public  schools  Ih  each 
State  during  the  school  year  1953-5i  shall 
be  estimated  by  the  Commissioner  cn  the 
basis  of  the  best  available  data  on  tlife  aver- 
age daily  attendance  of  local  eduoftlonal 
r.gftuies  during  such  school  year.         ! 

(b)  From  a  State's  allotment  unddr  sub- 
section (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  the  Ccmmis-'' 
sioner  shall,  except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
subsection  (e) ,  pay  to  such  State  an  afnount 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  expenditures  df  local 
educational    agencies    In    carrying    oftt    the 


purposes  specified  in  section  2(bMl)  under 
applications  approved  by  the  State  agency 
pursuant  to  the  State  plan  approved  under 
subsection  (c),  and  one-half  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  such  State  agency  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  specified  In  section  2(b)  (2)  un- 
der such  plan.  Including  Its  expenditures  in 
administering  the  State  plan.  Payments 
under  this  subsection  and  subsection  (e) 
shall  be  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  Com- 
missioner on  the  basis  of  estimates  of 
amounts  to  be  expended  in  a  quarter  or  other 
period  or  periods  determined  by  him,  wiih 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  any 
overpayment  or  underpayment  for  any  prior 
period  or  periods. 

(c)  A  State  plan  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  for  purposes  of  this  Act  If 
such  plan — 

( 1 »  designates  the  State  educational 
agency  to  administer  or  supervise  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  plan,  or  designates  an- 
other single  agency  of  the  State  for  such 
purpose  and  In  such  case  provides  methods 
for  effective  coordination  between  such 
agency  and  the  State  educational  agency; 

(2)  sets  forth  the  methods  and  criteria 
for  approving  applications  of  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  funds  under  this  title. 
and  describes  the  activities  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  State  agency  with  the  aid  of  funds 
under  this  title; 

(3)  provides  such  accotmting.  budgeting, 
and  other  fiscal  methods  and  procedures  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  State  plan; 

(4)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Commissioner,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  are  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  assure  expenditure  of 
grants  under  this  title  solely  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  made  and  otherwise  to  per- 
form his  functions  under  this  title. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency  administering  or 
supervising  administration  of  the  State  plan 
approved  under  subsection  (c),  finds  that— 

( 1 1  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  complies  with  any  of  the 
requlremente  of  subsection    (c).  or 

(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
mii^  any  such  requirement, 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
agency  that  no  further  payments  wiU  be 
made  to  the  State  under  this  Act  (or.  In 
his  discretion,  that  further  payments  to 
the  State  will  be  limited  to  parts  of  or  pro- 
grams under  the  plan  not  affected  by  such 
failure),  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there 
win  no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply. 
Until  he  Is  so  satisfied,  the  Commissioner 
shall  make  no  further  payments  to  such 
Stute  under  this  Act  (or  shall  limit  pay- 
ments to  parts  of  or  programs  under  tiie 
State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure). 

(e)  If  the  Commissioner  determines,  with 
respect  to  any  State  for  which  an  allotment 
has  been  made  under  subsection  (a)  for 
any  fiscal  year,  that  such  State  will  not  for 
such  year  submit  and  have  approved  a  State 
plan  under  subsection  (c),  the  Commis- 
sioner shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b).  pay  to  local  educational 
agencies,  with  applications  approved  by 
him  under  this  subsection,  one-half  of  the 
expenditures  of  such  agencies  during  such 
year  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  section 
(2)(b)(lf.  but  such  payments  may  not  ex- 
ceed. In  the  aggregate,  the  State's  allotment 
for  such  year.  The  Commissioner  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe  criteria  and  procedures, 
for  approval  and  withdrawal  of  approval  of 
applications  under  this  Act,  which  will.  In 
his  Judgment,  best  effectuate  the  purposes 
Of  this  Act. 
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Sec    4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  ■public  school"  means  a 
public  school  which  provides  elementary  or 
secondary  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law.  but  does  n6t  Include  a  school  of 
any  agency  of  the  United  States 

(2)  The  term  'segregated  public  school" 
means  a  public  school  to  which  students 
on  May  17.  1954.  could  not.  under  the  con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  State  in  which  such 
schools  are  located  or  under  ordinances  or 
rulings  of  the  appropriate  local  educational 
agency  pursuant  to  such  constitution  or 
laws,  be  admitted  without  regard  to  race  or 
color. 

(31  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  schools,  or,  if 
there  is  no  such  officer  or  agency,  an  officer 
or  agency  designated  by  the  Governor  or  by 
State  law. 

(4)  Tiie  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having  ad- 
ministrative control  and  direction  of  free 
public  education  In  a  city,  county,  township, 
school  district,  or  political  subdivision  in  a 
State:  and  Includes  any  State  agency  which 
directly  operates  and  maintains  public 
schools. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  col- 
lect and  disseminate  such  information  on 
the  progress  of  desegregation  in  the  public 
schools  In  the  several  States  as  may  be  use- 
ful to  educational  and  other  public  officials, 
agencies,  and  organizations  in  effecting  de- 
segregation In  such  schools. 

( b  \  The  Commissioner  shall,  upon  request, 
provide  Information  and  technical  assistance 
to  State  or  local  officials,  which  will  aid 
them  In  developing  plans  and  programs  for 
effecting  desegregation  In  public  schools,  and, 
upon  request  of  such  officials,  shall  initiate 
or  participate  In  conferences  dealing  with  the 
educational  aspects  of  problems  arising  in 
connection  with  efforts  to  comply  with  ap- 
plicable court  desegregation  decisions  or 
decrees. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  may  delegate  to 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation any  of  his  powers  and  duties  under 
this  Act,  except  the  promulgation  of  reg- 
ulations. 

(di  No  appropriations  may  be  made  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (2)  for  any  fiscal  year 
ending  after  June  30.  1964.  Prior  to  the 
close  of  January  1963.  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  'Welfare  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  full  report  of  the  administration 
of  this  Act,  together  with  his  recommenda- 
tions as  to  whether  it  should  be  extended  and 
as  to  any  modification  of  Its  provisions  he 
deems  appropriate. 

(ei  TTiere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  administer  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  amendment,  as  I 
have  indicated,  is  expressly  in  so  man^ 
words  approved  in  the  platforms  of  both 
political  parties.  Both  parties  are  com- 
mitted to  it.  If  our^pohtical  platforms 
are  to  mean  anything  we  must  approve 
this  proposal.  This  is  a  modest  step, 
involving  a  small  amount  of  money,  to 
help  those  school  districts  which  are 
sincerely  ti-yinp  to  bring  about  com- 
pliance with  the  Supreme  Court  decision. 
I  hope  ver>-  much  that  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  support  of  my  col- 
league's amendment,  and  to  point  out — 
and  I  know  my  colleague  is  anxious  to 
curtail  the  time  for  debate — that  the 
Republican  administration  under  Presi- 
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dent  Eisenhower  had  two  basic  civil 
nght,";  measures  which  it  always  favored 
Whatever  may  be  argued  about  whether 
It  said  X  on  one  day  and  Y  on  another, 
there  is  no  question  about  its  attitude 
with  respect  to  the  amendment  for  tech- 
nical aid  to  school  districts. 

I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  middle- 
of-the-road,  conservative,  reasonable — 
whatever  description  one  wishes  to  pivo 
it — Eisenhowers  sense  of  fairness  dic- 
tated that  this  is  the  least  we  ought  to  do. 
I  hope  very  muth  that  this  small  meas- 
ure of  justice  may  find  its  way  into  the 
proposal  t-o  extend  the  Federal  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  I  compliment  my 
colleague  from  New  York  upon  offering 
the  amendment 

Mr  KEATLNG.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  York.  I  recognize  that  this 
is  a  modest  step,  but  I  sincerely  hope 
it  will  prove  to  be  one  little  step  we 
lake  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  MANSFI§Cd.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  on  the  table. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
motion  I  yi/k  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  y^s  and  nays  were  Oidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Keating  1 .  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr. 
DoDD  I  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough  1  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Anderson!  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ch.'wezI 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson)  is  paired  with 
the    Senator    from    Comiecticut     [Mr. 

DODDJ. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea.  "  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would 
vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pre.sent 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico IMr.  Chavez  1  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  would  each 
vote   "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
BniDGESl  and  the  Senator  from  Kan.^as 
i  Mr.  Carlson]  are  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  TMr. 
BusHl  is  absent  because  of  death  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickfn- 
LooPERl  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett! and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  BvTLERl  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  IMr.  Butler!  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  tlie  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett!  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  FMr.  BushI.  If 
present  and   voting,  the  Senator  from 


Utah  would  vote  'yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay." 

The  re.'iult  was  announced— veas   50, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

[No.  174] 
YEAS — 50 

AHott  Gruenlng  Moss 

H^'j^e  Hayden  Mundt 

Boggs  Hlckey  Neuberger 

^•'^Xf,.  ?"'  Robert^n 

Byrd.W.Va.         Holland  Russell 

Cannon  Hruska  Salton^tall 

case,  fe   Dak.        Johnston  Schoeppel 

Church  Jordan  Smather^ 

Cotton  Kefauver  Sparkman 

Curtis  Kerr  Stennis 

Dworshak  Long.  La.  Talmadpe 

Eastland  Mansfield  Thurmond 

EUender  McClellan  Tower 

Ervln  McGee  Wiley 

Fulbrlght  Metcalf  Williams.  Del. 

GoldwaUT  Miller  Young,  N  Dak. 

Gore  Monroney 

NAYS — 40 

Aiken  Hartke  Muskle 

Bartlett  Humphrey  Pastore 

Beall  Jackson    '  Pell 

Burdick  Javlts  Prouty 

Capehart  Keating  Proxrrilre 

Carroll  Kuchel  Randolph 

Case,  N  J  Lausche  Scott 

Clark  Long,  Mo.  Smith,  Ma.ss. 

Cooper  Long.  Hawaii  Smith.  Maine 

Dirksen  Magnuson  Symington 

Douglas  McCarthy  Williams.  N  J. 

Engle  McNamara  Young.  Ohio 


Fong 
Hart 


Anderson 
Bennett 
Bridges 
Bush 


Morse 

Morton 

NOT  VOTING — 10 


Butler 
Carlson 
Chavez 
Dodd 


Hlckenlooper 
Yarborouph 


So  Mr  Mansfield's  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  Mr.  Ktating  s  amendment  to 
the  Mansfield-Dirksen  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  joining  with  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  seek  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  for  a  period  of  2 
years. 

I  am  willing  to  vote  to  give  this  Com- 
mission permanent  status,  because  of 
the  important  and  continuing  nature  of 
it5  responsibilities,  but  the  only  prac- 
tical solution  to  the  present  impasse  we 
have  reached  at  this  session  seems  to  be 
to  adopt  the  2-year  measure. 

I  do  hope  that  during  this  new  2-year 
period  careful  study  can  be  given  to  a 
permanent  role  for  the  Commission. 
And  I  trust  that  the  Commission  can 
exercise  constructive  leadership  in  bring- 
ing about  those  social  changes  which 
appear  inevitable  in  the  North  as  well 
as  the  South. 

In  these  troubled  days,  the  escutcheon 
of  American  leadership  must  be  unblem- 
ished, as  we  brandish  it  before  the  world. 
We  cannot  injure  our  moral  ix)S!tion  be- 
fore the  diverse  peoples  of  the  earth  by 
any  evidence  that  we  do  not  really  be- 
lieve in  or  practice  the  high  principles 
of  equaUty  and  brotherhood  that  our 
forefathers  laid  down  for  us. 

The  Commission  can  play  a  valuable 
role  in  hearing  complaints,  in  guarantee- 
ing constitutional  rights,  and  m  recom- 
mending helpful  and  under-standing 
courses  of  action.  Therefore.  I  want  to 
see  to  it  that  its  work  is  continued  for 
2  more  years  and  in  that  period  I  hope 
constructive  suggestions  can  be  made  so 
that  Its  work  will  be  more  effective  in 
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preventing  discrimination,  in  giving  to 
every  citizen  his  constitutional  rights  to 
which  we  all  want  to  subscribe. 

Mr.  HUMPHRET^.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  vitally  important  work  that 
is  being  done  by  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission I  am  most  pleased  that  the  Sen- 
aie  i.s  taking  action  today  to  extend  the 
Commission's  life.  I  am,  of  course,  dis- 
appointed that  Senator  Clark's  amend- 
ment to  give  the  Commission  permanent 
status  was  not  adopted. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
a  richly  deserved  tribute  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Civil  Rights  Commi-'^sion  and 
to  its  dedicated  and  hardworking  staff. 
The  members  of  the  Commis.s:cn  and  the 
staff  as  well  have  performed  a  sorely 
needed  function  of  helping  to  focus  pub- 
he  attention  on  the  problems  v.e  face  in 
the  area  of  civil  rights.  And  it  siiouM 
be  noted  that  the  Comjnission  has  acted 
prudently  and  in  good  faith.  It  has  not 
attempted  to  malign  any  individuals, 
any  communities,  or  any  sections  of  our 
great  country.  It  has  attempted  to  act 
in  an  objective  manner  and  has  bent 
over  backward  in  fact  to  avoid  any  ac- 
tions which  would  incite  racial  animosi- 
ties and  bitterness.  The  Commission 
has  acted  in  a  mature  and  positive  fash- 
ion and  deserves  to  be  complimented 
on  the  fine  job  it  has  been  doing  and 
will,  I  am  sure,  continue  to  do. 

For  several  years,  Mr.  President.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  establish 
such  a  Commission.  The  day  that  we 
passed  the  bill  to  set  up  the  Commission 
was  therefore  of  special  importance  to 
me.  I  was  confident  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  would  perform  an  important 
function  and  that  it  would  act  in  a  re- 
sponsible fashion.  The  record  shows 
this  to  be  the  case. 

As  a  result  of  the  Commission's  careful 
studies,  hearings,  and  reports  we  have  a 
much  clearer  picture  of  the  problems  we 
face  in  this  area.  Problems,  I  might 
add,  which  are  not  confined  to  only  one 
area  of  the  United  States.  The  Com- 
mission has  shown  that  prejudice  and 
discrimination  exist  in  one  form  or  an- 
other in  all  sections  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  dis- 
criminatory practices,  in  education. 
hoiLsing,  employment,  travel,  public  ac- 
commodation.s — wherever  they  occur — 
will  in  my  lifetime  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Wc  are  making  progress  and  this  prog- 
ress is  being  stepped  up  day  by  day.  It 
needs  to  be  accelerated.  I  am  hopeful. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  will  demonstrate  by  its  ac- 
tions, such  as  the  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure here  today  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Commission,  that  it  is  not  only  moving 
m  the  right  direction  for  the  promotion 
of  civil  rights  for  all  Americans,  but  that 
it  will  be  in  the  forefront  of  this  effort 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  if 
there  are  no  further  amendments  to  be 
submitted  to  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  fMr.  Dirk- 
sen  1  and  myself,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
vote  inmiediately  on  our  amendn:ent.  I 
think  the  matter  has  been  threshed  out 
quite  thoroughly. 

On   the   question    of   agreeing   to    our 
amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  navs. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  M.^nsfield  1 ,  on  behalf  of 
him.self  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
iMr.  DiRKsEN".  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  w  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  toll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  'Jf.ARBOR- 
orcir!.  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
IMr.  DoDDl.  and  the  Senator  froln  Ari- 
zona, I  Mr.  H.AVDENl,  are  absent  On  offi- 
cial busine.'5s. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Chavez  1,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  AnWersonI 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ne\t-  Mex- 
ico IMr.  Chavez  1,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson!,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  fMr.  DoddI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  YARBOFtouGHl, 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mt  Hay- 
den    would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire!  fMr. 
Bridges!  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
!  Mr.  Carlson)  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
BusHl  is  absent  because  of  deathl  in  his 

family.  ! 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  HIicken- 
LooPER !  is  absent  on  official  btisiness. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  1  Mr.  BEaiNETT] 
and  ilie  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr. 
Butler  '  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Slenator 
from  Utah  TMr.  Bennett!,  the  Slenator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush!,  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  IMr.  Bt/TLER] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The   result  was   announced — yrias   70 
nay.-:  19,  as  follows: 


Va. 


Aiken 

AUott 

Bartlett 

Boall 

Bible 

Bogg.s 

Bi;rdifk 

Byrd,  W. 

c;annon 

Capehart 

CillTGli 

Case,  N  J. 

Ca.se.  S    Dak. 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curt.s 

Dlrk^f-n 

Douglas 

Dwor>hak 

Eiigie 

Forif; 

Goldwater 


Byrd.  Va. 

Fia'^tiand 

EllfnciL-r 

Ervlu 

Piilbright 

Hi!l 

Ho..iind 


[No.  175] 
YEAS — 70 

Gore 

Gruelling 

Hart 

Hanke 

Hickey 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jacksoa 

JavUs 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

nausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Ix)ng.  Hawaii 

MagnuEon 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McNamara 

Mftcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 

NAYS— 19 

John.ston 

Jordan 

Long,  La. 

McClcllau 

Robertson 

Ru.'-sell 

Siiiathers 


Morse 
Morton 

M068 

Mundt 

MiiEkle 

Neuberj  ^r 

Pft.store 

Pell 

Prouty 

ProxmliK 

Randolttn 

SaltonsiUI 

Schoepp^l 

Scott 

Smith,  Uass. 

Smith,  Halne 

Symlngtfu 

Tower 

Wiley 

William^,  N.J. 

WiUiama.  Del. 

Young.  C»hlo 


Sparkmjjn 
Stennisl 
Talniad|le 
Thurrr.opid 
Young,  N  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING- 

Butler 
Cirl.son 
Chavez 
Dodd 

So  the  amendincnt  was 


All  lo;  son 
Bei;  ;:ett 
Erldces 
Bush 


-11 

Hayden 

Hlckenlobper 

Yarboroijgh 

agreed  to. 


Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  identified  as  "8-21- 
61 — B"  and  ask  to  have  it  statfd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  ofTered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  paee  36.  line  16,  to  strike  out 
•'5302,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"888.000". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  merely  proposes  to  put  back 
into  the  bill  money  to  enable  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  to  operate  next  year. 
Now  that  the  life  of  the  Commission  has 
been  extended  for  2  years.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  will  accept  the 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  /BY  THE  SO\qET 
UNION  ON  RESUMPTION  OF  NU- 
CLEAR TESTS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Soviet' 
Government  has  just  announced  the  re- 
sumption of  experimental  nuclear  tests. 
This  brings  into  sharp  focus  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodd]  which  was  circulated  yester- 
day and  will  be  offered  tomorrow,  and 
which  is  cosponsored  by  me  and  perhaps 
other  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
great  importance  of  wise,  prompt,  and 
alert  action  on  the  part  of  tlie  President 
of  the  United  States. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  take  such 
action.  For  a  long  time  I  have  felt  that 
we  should  resume  nuclear  tests.  Those 
of  us  who  saw  Mr.  McCloy  on  television 
heard  him  say  Khrushchev  had  told  him 
that  he  did  not  resume  nuclear  tests  de- 
spite the  urging  of  his  own  scientists,  be- 
cause, he  said.  'If  you  will  wait  for  the 
Americans,  they  will  resume  tests  first, 
and  then  you  can  test  all  you  want." 

This  is  typical  evidence  of  planned  de- 
ceit on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  dictator. 
a  planned  attempt,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
lull  our  representatives— and  I  do  not  say 
that  they  were  deceived,  by  any  means — 
into  believing  that  we  were  serving  the 
Soviet  cause  by  pressing  this  issue. 

The  contrary  is  true.  KhrushcheV 
has  dropped  this  decision  into  the  pit  of 
controversy.  He  has  squarely  put  it  up 
to  the  American  people  as  lo  what  we 
will  do. 

I  am  sure  the  President  will  do  the 
right  thing.  I  hope  he  will  do  it  early. 
I  hope  we  will  resume  nuclear  tests.  But 
I  hope  we  will  make  it  clear  that,  our 
methods  of  testing  will  be  not  to  height- 
en tension,  if  we  can  avoid  it.  but  for 
the  puipose  of  our  security  and  to  de- 
fend our  cause. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
had  been  informed  earlier  today,  as  I 
am  sure  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
were,  that  the  Tass  news  agency  re- 
leased a  report  to  the  effect  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  engaging  in  certain 
types  of  nuclear  tests  for  experimental 
purposes. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  President 
of  the  United  Sta'tes  has  been  pursuing 
exactly  the  right  policy.  Some  of  us 
have  said  that,  if  nuclear  tests  were  to 
be  resumed  on  the  part  of  this  countn'. 
it  should  be  done  only  in  the  vital  in- 
terests of  national  security.  'We  have  al- 
so said  that  in  view  of  our  position  at 
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the  bargaining  and  negotiating  table  in 
presenting  a  draft  of  a  treaty,  we  had 
won  an  important  psychological  victory 
in  terms  of  world  opinion,  because  we 
presented  a  complete  draft  of  a  treaty 
in  good  faith,  which  has  been  rejected 
by  the  Soviet  Union — much  to  their  dis- 
credit, in  the  eyes  of  people  all  over  the 
world. 

Now  the  Soviet  Union  has  given  its  in- 
dication that  it  will  resume  testing. 
This,  of  course,  pei-mits  the  United 
States,  under  the  terms  of  a  self-imposed 
moratorium  of  some  years  past,  to  re- 
sume these  tests  whenever  we  deem  it 
necessary,  and  that  it  be  do^e  on  the 
decision  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  advisers  in  terms  of  the 
vital  interests  of  this  country. 

But  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we 
were  not  bludgeoned  into  renewed  test- 
ing prior  to  the  Soviet's  decision.  'We 
have  won  a  "propaganda"  if  that  is  the 
proper  word — and  moral  victory.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  violated  the  moratori- 
um. The  Soviet  Union  has  again  gone 
back  on  its  word. 

I  commend  this  Government  for  its 
restraint.  I  commend  the  President  of 
the^lJnited  States  for  his  steady  nerve. 
I  commend  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Mr.  Arthur  Dean.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cloy. and  others  for  their  pensevcrancc 
in  attempting  to  seek  a  way  out  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

It  is  now  obvious  tliat  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion has  cast  all  this  aside.  It  has  en- 
gaged in  the  reckle.ss  pursuit  of  nuclear 
weapons  rearmament.  The  United 
States,  according  to  our  scientists,  is 
ready — and  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  are 
prepared,  if  the  order  is  given — for  effec- 
tive resumption  of  tests  for  experimental 
purposes,  for  whatever  experimentation 
that  will  be. 

I  repeat,  it  is  not  the  United  States 
which  has  suffered;  it  is  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. This  fact  will  bo  revealed  again 
and  again  in  the  debates  in  the  United 
Nations  and  throughout  the  chancel- 
leries of  the  world 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOri.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  made  no  statement  until  the  re- 
port in  the  press  had  confirmed  what 
was  said  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  wish  to 
have  the  facts  clear.  The  press  state- 
ment did  not  say  the  Russians  had  re- 
sumed testing.  The  press  statement  said 
the  Russians  would  resume  testing. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  it  had  been  decided 
they  would  resume  experimental  testing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  point  I  make 
is  that  the  restraint  we  have  practiced 
resulted  in  a  major  moral  victory  for  this 
country.  The  Soviet  Union  again  has 
broken  faith,  again  has  broken  its  agree- 
ment, again  has  broken  its  word.  The 
world  knows  it.  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  moral  victory  in  this  hour. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  what  tliey  have  said  about  nuclear 
testing  and  what  the  Russians  are  do- 
ing. As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Anncd  Services  and  the  Committee  on 
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Appropriations,  which  committees  have 
discussed  the  problem  over  many  years. 
I  know  om-  action  has  been  one  of  re- 
straint. Now  we  shall  be  free  to  take 
advantage  of  nuclear  testing,  which  I 
believe  we  should  do  for  the  strength 
and  security  of  our  country. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  only  a  half  minute. 

When  I  heard  my  di.stineuished  friend 
from  Minnesota  speak  about  the  psycho- 
logical victory  involved,  I  felt  a  little  like 
the  Indian  father  who  took  his  son  to  the 
picture  show,  where  they  saw  a  picture 
dealing  with  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big 
Horn.  It  was  one  of  many  he  had  seen. 
When  the  father  and  son  came  from  the 
movie  the  son  tui-ned  to  his  father  and 
said.  "Pop,  why  don't  we  win  once  in  a 
while?" 

I  wish  we  could  win  something  be- 
sides psychological  victories  now  and 
then.  I  say  that  because  for  months,  as 
a  part  of  the  minority  leadership,  I  have 
been  constantly  urging  that  we  resume 
nuclear  testing  so  that  this  country  will 
be  ready.  I  am  not  interested  in  Pyrrhic 
victories.  I  am  interested  in  the  stuff  it 
takes  for  a  real  victory  when  the  clinches 
really  come. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE  AND  JUS- 
TICE. THE  JUDICIARY.  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iH.R.  7371  •  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Justice,  the  judiciary,  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  endmg 
June  30.  1962.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania LMr,  Clark!. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  amendments  at  the  desk.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  dealing  with  the  provi- 
sion on  page  36,  line  16.  and  ask  to  have 
it  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  36. 
line  16,  before  the  period,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following  proviso:  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  compensation  of 
any  employee  paid  from  funds  provided 
under  this  head  shall  not  exceed 
$20,500  per  annum." 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
first,  so  that  the  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  be  advised,  that  I  shall  not  call 
up  my  amendment  which  deals  with  im- 
pacted areas,  and  with  respect  to  which 
I  have  given  advance  notice  of  a  motion 
to  suspend  the  rule.  The  majority 
leader  has  told  us  he  has  definitely 
scheduled  that  measure  for  considera- 
tion next  week.  His  promise  is  adequate 
and  convincing.  It  is  good  enough  for 
me, 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  is  very  simple.  I  hope  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  Senate 
will  agree  to  it. 

We  have  establislied  tin-ough  tlie  years 
certain  standards  of  pay  for  employees 


of  the  Federal  Government.  In  this 
category  usually  the  rates  do  not  exceed 
$20,500. 

When  the  original  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission Act  was  passed  it  was  coiisidered 
that  this  would  be  a  purely  temporarv 
body.  To  attract  the  right  kind  of  per- 
sonnel for  temporai-y  service,  under- 
standably the  Senate  was  a  little  more 
genei-ous  in  providing  salaries  not  :n 
excess  of  $22,500. 

I  think  we  should  keep  the  salary 
scales  in  balance.  I  point  out  that  mv 
amendment  would  bring  the  standard 
pay  into  complete  conformity  with  the 
pay  received  by  members  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Boai-d.  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  Federal  Heme  Loan 
Bank  Board,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service,  and  so  on. 

If  we  are  to  break  through  the  top 
limits  on  salaries  for  Federal  employees. 
we  should  do  it  under  general  legisla- 
tion and  make  it  applicable  to  all 
agencies. 

I  think  for  the  time  being,  under  the 
present  circumstances.  $20,500  is  per- 
fectly adequate.  I  hope  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  will  agree  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELL.^.  As  I  understand 
the  amendment,  it  pioposes  to  hmit  the 
amount  of  salary  to  be  paid,  to  bring 
the  top  limit  down  to  the  level  paid  in 
comparable  agencies. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  precisely  cor- 
rect We  should  not  have  one  stand  out 
like  a  peak  in  the  prairie  from  all  the 
rest.  Unless  there  is  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  I  suggest  that  the  Senate 
vote. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Prc.vldent.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  take  the  amendment  to 
conference.  So  far  as  I  know  it  is  in 
line  with  what  is  proper. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes.  I  think  this  is 
something  which  was  overlooked  in  the 
committee,  because  at  that  time  the 
committee  did  not  know  whether  there 
would  be  an  extension  of  the  life  of  tlie 
Commission. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  I  have  nothing 
further  to  say. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt'. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  8-22-61 — A,  and  a.'^k  to 
have  it  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  staled  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  36. 
line  12.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"$1,500,000".  and  insert  in  lieu  thcfeof 
"$3,550,000." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Prcsideiit.  I  sliall 
offer  two  amendments  to  tlie  bill,  both 
relating  to  the  U.S.  Information  A.uency. 

I  feel  very  keenly  about  these  amend- 
ments. The  amendment  which  I  have 
offered,   which   has   been   siaud,   would 
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restore  the  budget  fisure  for  the  amount 
to  be  provided  the  informational  media 
guarantee  fund,  the  fund  under  which 
we  guarantee  book  publishers  and  peri- 
odical publishers  the  return  of  their 
money  for  investins?  in  books  and  other 
publications  which  are  distributed 
abroad  as  a  part  of  the  U.S.  Information 
A.gency's  program. 

The  other  amendment  which  I  shall 
offer  would  restore  about  S4.3  million  to 
the  general  appropriation  for  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  to  enable  it  to  pro- 
ceed with  its  program  effectively  in  the 
lesser  developed  areas  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  very  serious  busi- 
ness. Other  issues  have  arisen  with  re- 
spect to  the  bill.  The  Senate  has  dis- 
posed of  them.  We  are  now  considering 
the  regular  provisions.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  whatever  may  be  said  as  to 
the  refined  details,  in  terms  of  appro- 
priations— and  I  am  sure  we  shall  hear 
about  them  from  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator who  heads  the  subcommittee — one 
of  the  greatest  lacks  in  our  Government, 
one  of  the  things  which  may  defeat  us 
in  the  terrible  cold  war  struggle  in  which 
we  are  engaging,  is  the  fact  that  we 
seem  to  have  myopia  on  the  question  of 
information  and  propaganda. 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks  this 
evening,  I  shall  develop  the  subject  to 
considerable  extent,  becau.se  I  think  we 
have  an  information  lag,  a  propaganda 
lag,  which  can  be  far  more  damaging  to 
us  than  our  space  lag. 

There  is  much  argument  about  wheth- 
er we  are  really  behind,  in  military  and 
security  terms,  in  .space.  I  think  there 
can  be  no  argument  about  the  fact  that 
the  Rus-sians  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  terms 
of  propaganda.  Indeed,  not  only  do  the 
Russians  have  us  skinned,  but  many 
other  nations  have  us  skinned,  whom  we 
would  be  surprised  to  hear  about. 

By  way  of  preliminary,  I  invite  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Cyrus  Sulzberger 
in  an  article  written  for  the  New  York 
Times,  published  Augu.st  7,  1961,  said 
that  we  are  not  second  best,  but  fourth 
best,  in  terms  of  the  job  we  are  doing  in 
information  abroad.  He  says  that  in 
terms  of  numbers  of  languages,  numbers 
of  hours  broadcast,  and  strength  of 
emissions  we  lag  far  behind  Russia,  be- 
lund  Communist  China,  and  even  be- 
hind the  United  Arab  Republic. 

Tlie  amendment  which  I  have  pro- 
posed seeks  to  restore  the  Informational 
Media  Guarantee  Fund  appropriation, 
so  that,  as  the  department  has  said,  it 
can  undertake  the  issuance  of  guarantees 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  at  approximately 
the  1960  and  1961  level  of  S8  million.  I 
ask  Senators  to  keep  in  mind  the  $8  mil- 
lion figure,  because  it  is  important  to  the 
discussion  of  this  entire  subject. 

The  other  body,  notwithstanding  its 
love  of  economy,  gave  the  informational 
media  guarantee  fund  S2.5  million.  Our 
committee  has  brought  it  to  us  with 
a  further  cut  of  SI  millio-i.  it  was  SI 
million  less  than  the  budget  estimate  of 
$3,550,000.  Nonetheless,  we  further  re- 
duced the  amount  by  .$1  million.  The 
proposed  appropriation  is  nou-  down  to 
SI. 500. 000.  Of  that  81,500,000,  $500,000 
will  be  used  to  pay  interest  on  obliga- 
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tions  to  the  Treasury,  so  that  the  whole 
informational  media  guarantee  fund  is 
in  this  bill,  for  all  effective  purposes  of 
appropriation,  in  the  amount  of  SI 
million. 

Mr.  President,  SI  million  will  buy  $2.5 
million  of  guaranteed  issuance  of  books 
and  publications. 

The  committee  said  on  page  9  of  the 
report:  I 

Testimony  before  the  committee  Indicated 
that  this  media  program  was  operating  on  a 
demand  rather  than  a  need  basl*.  In  a 
lector  dated  April  26.  1961.  to  the  Ho^se  com- 
mittee, the  Director  said  that  he  Iwas  not 
satisfied  that  the  program,  as  presejntly  au- 
thorUed  and  oj>erating,  was  achieving  its  ob- 
jectives In  the  most  effective  manlner  and 
that  he  was  ordering  a  review  of  the  program. 
At  the  time  of  the  hearings,  July  11,  1961, 
the  D;rcc«f)r  said  that  no  review  findings 
have,  ajj  yet  been  made.  Pending  comple- 
tion of  the  Director's  review,  the  $1,500,000 
together  with  the  funds  available  [through 
sales  of  foreign  currency,  etc.,  shouktl  permit 
the  Agency  to  operate  an  adequate  program 
in  fiical  1962. 

In  Older  to  give  Senators  notice,  be- 
cause of  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senate.  I  shall  not  detain  Senators 
very  long.  I  ajjpreciate  very  much  the 
sericusness  which  the  granting  of  the 
request  represents  and  the  willingness  of 
the  Senate  to  consider  the  amendment. 

Why  is  the  informational  media  guar- 
antee fund  so  important':'  Its  impor- 
tance is  illustrated  in  the  words  of  the 
Director  of  the  Agency.  Ed  MurrOw.  At 
page  640  of  the  record  he  said: 

It  is  likewise  true  that  we  publis^ied  last 
year  in  translations  about  3-2  mllliooti  books. 
The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  moved  In 
a  .ingle  year  from  30  to  40  million  bo<^ks  in 
translation  in  non-Communist  bloc  lan- 
guages. 

Uncle  Sam  is  a  big  man  with  bip  mus- 
cles who  -spends  S47  billion  for  military 
security  and  for  military  equipment. 
But  when  it  comes  to  Uncle  Sam'$  voice. 
it  IS  a  tiny,  pipsqueak  voice  becajuse  we 
do  not  finance  what  Uncle  Sam  needs  in 
order  to  make  himself  heard  in  thf  woiid 
in  a  manner  commensurate  wjtth  his 
strength. 

Our  dug-in  opponents  do  not  m^ke  the 

.^ame  mistake.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  an  article  which  wa.s  pub- 
lished recently  in  the  Saturday  Evning 
Post.  The  authors  of  the  article  were 
n.;,ne  other  than  Burdick  and  Letterer. 
trie  authors  of  "The  Ugly  American." 
This  is  what  they  said  about  the  veiT 
question  of  the  informational  media 
guarantee: 

The  Communists  also  realize  that  jlntense 
•literacy  drives"  among  the  emerglhg  na- 
tions creates  a  new  market  for  booUt,  mag- 
azines, and  newspapers.  Today  the  Rtissians 
and  Chinese  are  the  biggest  publishers  of 
books  in  the  world.  Between  theaSi  they 
produce  more  than  2  billion  books  ia  year 
which  surpasses  the  entire  output^  of  all 
other  nations.  A  large  fraction  erf  these 
volumes  are  published  in  foreign  languages 
ranging  from  obscure  African  languages  like 
Fang-Bulu  and  Kabyle,  to  Japanese  '  and 
German.  Children's  books  which  success- 
fully convert  Cinderella  and  Little  Red  Rid- 
ing Hood  into  Communist  heroes  fcre  put 
cut  in  fine  editions,  beautifully  illiiatrated 


Millions  of  magazines  are  dL-^irlbuted 
throughout  the  world,  each  of  them  aimed 
at  a  specific  audience:  the  pea.sant.  the 
trade-union  member,  the  city  worker,  the 
disgruntled  intellectual. 

Today  the  world's  bestselUng  author  i.s 
Joseph  ttalin.  His  books  are  followed  by 
the  Bible. 

I  beg  Senators  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  communLsm  to  listen  to 
this  statement.  Today  the  world  s  best 
selling    author    is    Joseph    Stalin.      His 

books    are    followed — not    preceded by 

the  Bible. 

If  we  needed  any  further  argument  to 
give  the  USIA  at  least  the  minuscule 
amount*of  money  which  it  is  getting  for 
this  informational  media  guarantee  fund, 
that  statement  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
absolutely  conclusive.  I  have  received 
letters  from  the  great  publishing  hou.ses 
of  our  land,  showing  absolute  despond- 
ency over  the  fact  that  we  should  be  so 
shortsighted  as  to  do  what  is  propo.sed 
here.  In  a  moment  I  shall  read  a  gen- 
eral statement  on  this  issue  relating  to 
both  of  my  amendments,  but  in  the 
meantime  I  should  like  to  highlight  the 
very  serious  situation  which  we  face  in 
the  informational  media  guarantee  fund 
program,  especially  in  view  of  the  great 
competition  we  are  up  against,  and  in 
which  we  are  far  behind  in  terms  of  any 
ability  to  meet  it. 

I  have  talked  with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  this  question,  and  I 
have  also  tried  to  ascertain  why  the  cut 
was  made.  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Murrow 
that  the  cut  was  made  because  the 
Agency  is  reviewing  its  operation  in  re- 
spect to  the  informational  media  guar- 
antee. The  statement  appears  in  the 
committee  report.  But  reviewing  opera- 
tions should  not  be  a  basis  for  reducing 
the  appropriation  of  an  agency  so  much 
as  to  materially  impair  as  critically  es- 
sential a  role  as  this  one  plays. 

We  did  that  once  before.  The  first 
year  of  my  service  in  the  Senate,  I  en- 
gaged in  a  debate  about  the  USIA  with 
the  very  distinguished  majority  leader, 
who  subsequently  became  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  It  was  a 
year  in. which  we  cut  the  USIA  appro- 
priation from  $115  million  to  about  $90 
milhon.  We  cut  the  USIA  to  ribbons. 
I  was  a  brandnew  Senator  at  that  time 
Nonetheleso,  this  action  appalled  me  I 
argued  the  question  at  considerable 
length  with  the  then  majority  leader. 

He  insisted  that  the  way  to  recon- 
struct the  Agency  and  make  it  effective 
would  be  to  cut  it  down  to  the  bone,  I 
think  he  cut  deeply  into  the  bone.  The 
argument  was  that  it  would  then  build 
itself  up. 

I  beg  Senators  to  examine  the  debaie 
which  took  place  at  that  time,  in  which 
precisely  that  statement  was  made. 

What  happened?  The  USIA  has  not 
recovered  to  this  day.  The  USIA  is  still 
suffering  from  losses  of  personnel,  posi- 
tion, broadcasting,  and  stations.  We 
have  only  ourselves  to  blame  for  ha\  ing 
practically  destroyed  this  Agency  m  1957. 

George  Allen  testified  to  that  point. 
He  has  been  building  and  rebuilding  the 
Agency,  until  now  it  is  receiving  appro- 
priations of  about  $130  million.  Ed 
Murrow  is  traveling  the  same  very  hard 
road  back. 
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I  hope  that  we  do  not  make  the  same 
mistake  now  by  not  providing  the  mi- 
nuscule amount  of  money  that  is  in- 
volved, and  thus  mute  the  voice  of  a 
Riant,  until  it  becomes  a  tiny  squeak. 
That  is  what  we  would  be  doing. 

It  is  no  great  shakes  in  terms  of  money 
if  we  adopt  both  my  amendments  to  give 
the  USIA  in  round  figures  something 
like  $130  million.  I  am  asking  for  res- 
toration of  $6 '2  million— the  Russian 
Communists  and  Chinese  Communists 
spend  $2  billion.  That  is  not  according 
to  my  testimony,  but  according  to  the 
testimony  of  authoritative  experts. 

I  suggest  the  absence  qf  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  seems  inconceivable 
to  me  that  in  this  particular  instance, 
when  we  are  dealing  with  great  and  over- 
whclming  questions,  we  should  not  give 
the  Agency  at  least  what  it  asks.  If 
Senators  will  look  at  page  552  of  the 
hearings,  they  will  find  that  the  Agency 
was  very  modest  about  requesting  res- 
torations after  the  House  had  made  its 
cuts,  and  that  it  asked,  for  example,  for 
a  restoration  of  only  parts  of  the  sums 
which  had  been  cut.  However,  it  did  ask 
for  a  restoration  of  the  whole  amount, 
which  the  House  had  cut.  with  respect 
to  the  infoi-mational  media  guarantee 
fund.  That  is  understandable  when  we 
note  the  disadvantage  we  sufTer  in  this 
International  field,  and  when  we  see 
what  is  done  with  the  money. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  Senators  who 
are  interested  would  turn  to  page  635 
of  the  hearings,  at  which  point  the 
Agency  describes  what  will  happen  to 
the  program  if  they  do  not  pet  a  restora- 
tion of  tlie  funds.  I  read  fiom  the  hear- 
ings; 

If  the  reduction  made  by  the  House — 

The  Senate  commil^ee  cut  it  in  half 
again  In  terms  of  effective  money  avail- 
able for  tlie  program — 

If  the  reduction  made  by  the  House  is  not 
restored,  it  Is  estimated  that  the  program 
level  would  have  to  be  ci^t  back  to  approxi- 
mately $5,800,000.  a  reduction  of  $2,300,000 
from  the  $8,100,000  level  proposed.  Thus  re- 
duction In  program  would  be'necessary  be- 
cause of  the  loss  In  receipts  from  operations 
•which  would  result  from  a  lower  program 
level.  It  Is  estimated  that  in  1962  $1  In  ap- 
propriation will  finance  $2  50  in  program 
coverage. 

Tliat  is  my  reason  for  saying  that 
what  has  been  allowed  by  the  Senate 
committee  will  only  allow  the  Agency  to 
maintain  a  $2 '2  million  program  against 
the  more  than  $8  million  program  which 
it  contemplated. 

To  say  that  it  is  reviewing  its  opera- 
tions—and it  is  completely  dissatisfied 
with  them;  I  checked  with  the  Agency 
itself,  or  I  would  not  have  undertaken 
to  offer  the  amendment  — is  not  the 
answer.  We  would  not  help  it  to  review 
its  operations  by  dismembering  this 
particular  operation. 
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The  operations  should  be  reviewed,  in 
terms  of  our  doing  a  verj-  much  bigger 
job  in  this  field  than  we  are  doing,  in 
order  to  compete  with  the  Ru.<^sians  and 
the  Chinese  Communists.  However,  it 
should  not  be  almost  completely  dis- 
membered. That  is  what  we  would  be 
doing.  We  should  learn  a  lesson  from 
what  we  did  in  1957,  when  we  cut  this 
Agency  so  completely  that  manv  vcars 
were  required  to  build  it  back,  at  a  time 
when  its  efforts  were  critically  needed. 

I  shall  conclude  in  a  moment,  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  to  state  his  views  on  my 
amendment.  We  often  hear  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  complaints  about  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  position  of  the  United 
States  and  what  we  should  do  about  it. 
In  this  instance  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  something.  What  do  we  do?  We 
cut  the  "enormous"  sum  of  $2 '2  million 
down  to  $1^2  miUion. 

I  am  sure  that  any  citizen  of  our 
country,  any  taxpayer,  no  matter  how 
careful  he  is  about  his  taxes,  would  say, 
"I  do  not  think  this  is  the  way  to  save 
money." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  commend  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  for  offering 
what  I  think  is  an  excellent  amend- 
ment, which  should  be  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  I  speak  as  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  have 
traveled  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  I 
never  go  to  any  locality  overseas  where 
there  is  a  U.S.  information  office  with- 
out making  an  inspection  of  the  office. 
Considering  the  limitations  under 
which  our  U.S.  Information  Agency  has 
been  working  abroad,  it  has  done  a  re- 
markable and  almost  miraculous  job 
time  and  time  again  in  keeping  alive  the 
torch  of  American  understanding.  It 
is  certainly  entitled  to  far  more  support 
than  we  have  given  it  in  the  past. 

It  would  be  tragic  to  cut  the  budget 
by  any  such  amount  as  is  propo.sed  in 
the  biM.  We  should  be  giving  it  more 
support.  I  do  not  care  whether  we  call 
it  U.S.  information  or  what  we  call  it. 
We  should  be  giving  more  support  to  tell- 
ing the  American  story  abroad. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  invest  a 
relatively  small  sum  of  money  which  will 
return  to  us  great  dividends  in  terms  of 
improved  understanding  abroad.  We 
are  in  a  death  struggle  between  freedom 
and  totalitarianism  abroad.  I  cannot 
understand  how  we  can  be  so  shortsight- 
ed as  not  to  give  additional  financial  sup- 
port to  the  best  medium  we  have  for 
telling  the  American  story  abroad. 

This  is  one  place  where  we  can  spread 
information  about  the  American  way  of 
life  and  its  superiority  over  the  Com- 
munist way  of  life. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  what 
Is  being  done  by  the  Communists  in  Latin 
America,  because  time  and  again  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  AfTairs  have  been  briefed 
about  the  information  which  Red  China 
is  spreading  all  over  Latin  America,  to 
say  nothing  about  Red  Russia,  and  the 
information  service  personnel  which  Red 
China,  and  Red  Russia,  as  well,  are  send 
ing  to  Latin  America. 


This  is  no  time  to  be  cutting  the  funds 
for  the  U.S.  Infoi'mation  Service  abroad. 
If  there  is  need  for  procedural  improve- 
ment, if  there  is  need  for  improvement 
in  techniques,  that  is  another  question. 
But  we  are  dealing  now  with  the  ques- 
tion of  how  much  money  should  be  made 
available  to  this  administration  for  an 
effective  U.S.  Information  Service 
abroad.  We  ought  to  be  adding  to  the 
appropriation,  not  cutting  it 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield' 
Mr.  JAVITS,  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER  I  know  it  is  rather 
difficult  for  a  Senator  who  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  en  Appropriations 
or  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
to  attempt  to  impose  his  judgment  con- 
cerning these  questions  upon  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  deal  with  them  day 
after  day  in  the  work  of  the  committees. 
I  would  not  raise  my  voice  on  this  oc- 
casion, except  that  I  think  I  have  had 
some  experience  in  watching  the  opera- 
tions of  the  information  program  in 
other  countries. 

The  amendment  of  th?  Senator  from 
New  York  relates  to  one  issue;  namelv, 
the  maintenance  of  the  book  program! 
In  the  time  I  spent  as  a  rcj^resentative 
of  the  United  States  in  India,  and  in 
visiting  other  countries,  I  found  no  pro- 
gram which  excited  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  those  countries  as  did  our  li- 
brary service  and  our  book  program. 
The  young  people  of  those  countries 
liunger  for  reading  matter— for  books, 
for  periodicals,  and  for  other  information 
about  the  United  States.  Thev  crowd 
the  libraries.  There  is  hardly  standing 
room  in  those  libraries.  Evei-yone  is 
seeking  to  read  about  the  United  States 
and  to  know  something  about  it. 

I  saw  also  in  operation  in  India  and 
in  other  countries  the  programs  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  do  not  provide  li- 
braries, but  they  sponsor  ciieap-book 
programs,  and  the  Communist  agencies 
and  Communist  Party  members  in  those 
countries  see  to  it  that  the  books  are 
circulated.  The  Communists  flood  those 
countries  with  cheap  books. 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest 
instruments  of  our  information  procram 
is  truth.  The  truth  comes  through  mak- 
ing our  best  literature  available  to  the 
people  of  those  countries.  They  form 
their  own  judgment  about  our  country 
when  they  see  and  are  able  to  read  our 
great  literature,  our  history,  our  fic- 
tion, and  our  great  artistic  works. 

I  remember  in  1957,  when  Senator 
Johnson,  now  Vice  President  Johnson. 
served  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
dealing  with  this  program.  That  sub- 
comjnittee  slashed  the  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose to  which  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  J.n-ixsJ 
is  directed. 

A  vigorous  debate  took  place  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Some  of  us  favored 
the  amendment,  in  1957,  to  restore  the 
funds.  We  were  defeated.  After  that. 
Senator  Johnson  came  to  me  and  spoke 
about  the  program  and  what  had  bee  n 
said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  told 
him  then  of  my  experience  in  seeing  the 
operation  of  this  program  in  another 
countiy.  The  next  year  he  came  back 
and,  of  Ills  own  volition,  restored  some 
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of  the  funds,  because  he  had  been  told 
and  was  convinced  that  the  program  was 
worthwhile. 

Again  this  year  we  see  a  slash  in  the 
funds  for  the  program,  a  program  which 
I  am  convinced  is  one  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful parts  of  our  information  program. 
We  think  that  people  are  not  convinced 
by  what  is  conventionally  known  as 
propaganda  in  the  form  of  slanted  news 
or  slanted  information.  But  when  we 
try  to  give  them  the  best  of  our  litera- 
ture, the  best  of  our  newspapers — the 
really  factual  news — our  committees 
seek  to  cut  the  funds.  I  think  that  is  a 
great  mistake.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  who  speaks  from  his  ex- 
tensive personal  experience  as  our  former 
Ambassador  to  India,  and  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  who  speaks  also  from  wide  ex- 
perience as  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Latin  American  Affairs  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
feel  much  sustained  in  my  position  by 
this  caliber  of  support. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  as  reported  and  the  amounts  ui- 
volved — in  particular,  the  amount  under 
discussion,  which  the  amendment  would 
increase — were  carefully  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  The 
subcommittee  handling  the  bill  held 
some  15  days  of  hearings.  I  believe  6 
days  of  that  time  were  spent  on  the 
USIA.  We  considered  the  proposal  item 
by  item.  I  do  not  know  of  any  appro- 
priation bill  which  received  more  metic- 
ulous attention  than  did  this  one. 

The  House  finally  reported  and  passed 
a  bill  providing  $110  milhon  for  this 
Agency.  This  was  an  increase  of  about 
$5  million  over  last  years  appropriation. 
After  carefully  considering  the  item,  the 
Senate  committee  added  another  $1- 
million-plus  to  that  amount. 

So  we  have  a  bill  which  increases  the 
amount  for  this  agency  by  $6-million- 
plus  beyond  what  the  Agency  received 
last  year.  The  only  place  where  the 
Senate  committee  reduced  the  amount 
of  the  House  items  was  in  this  item.  In 
other  areas  we  restored  or  increased  the 
House  items  by  a  total  of  $5,118,000-plus. 
So  I  think  we  have  dealt  rather  gener- 
ously. 

I  know  that  more  money  can  be  spent. 
However,  there  is  a  new  administrator 
of  the  program,  a  man  in  whom  I  have 
much  confidence.  He  intends  to  try  to 
get  value  received  for  the  money.  He 
says  he  is  not  satisfied  with  this  par- 
ticular program,  and  that  he  would  like 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  make  a  survey 
of  it.  The  committee  will  grant  him  the 
opportunity.  We  know  that  if  an  emer- 
gency arises.  Congress  will  be  in  session 
asain  in  January.  It  can  make  arrange- 
ments then  to  provide  more  money,  if 
that  becomes  necessary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
tbe  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 

Ml.  MANSFIELD,  Is  it  not  tiue.  also. 
that  so  far  as  the  particular  fund  in  ques- 
tion is  concerned,  in  effect  the  Director 
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of  the  program,  Mr.  Murrow.  has  re- 
ceived assurances  from  the  subcommit- 
tee which  conducted  the  hearings  that 
he  may  come  back  later  if  additional 
funds  are  needed,  and  that  his  request 
will  be  considered  in  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  He  certainly  has 
been  assured  of  that.  We  are  trying  to 
establish  with  the  new  Director  of  the 
Agency  the  kind  of  relationship  which 
will  enable  us  to  work  together  in,  trying 
to  iron  out  the  problems,  in  ti-jfing  to 
evaluate  them,  with  everyone  cooperat- 
ing, so  as  to  get  value  received  lor  our 
money. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr,  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  As  one  who  has 
always  been  interested  in  the  program 
and  who  has  discussed  it  many  times  in 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  what 
influenced  me  this  year  was  the  fact  that 
on  page  1124  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Senate  subcommittee  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClell.^n]  read  from  a 
letter  which  Mr.  Murrow,  the  new  Di- 
rector, wrote  to  Representative  Rooney, 
in  which  Mr,  Murrow  said: 

However.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  In- 
formational media  guarantee  progijam,  as 
presently  authorized  and  operating,  is 
achieving  this  objective  In  the  most  effec- 
tive manner  I  have  ordered  a  thorough  re- 
view of  the  program  to  determine  whether 
or  not  it  can  be  more  usefully  controlled  to 
assist  in  achieving  the  objectives  ol  crtjr  over- 
sea iiiformrition  effort.  ii 

On  page  1125  of  the  hearings,  Mr  Mur- 
row stated  that  he  had  not  completed 
that  investigation.  As  the  majority 
leader  has  said,  we  wish  to  gite  Mr. 
Murrow  every  opportunity  to  come  for- 
ward, if  he  is  convinced  that  the  program 
is  not  satisfactory. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
on  page  1127  of  the  hearings  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Agency  said  that  instead 
of  19  countries  where  the  program  had 
formerly  been  operating,  the  number 
has  been  reduced  to  10.  In  other  words. 
nine  countries  have  been  eliminated  from 
the  program  because  these  economic 
conditiorLS  in  these  nine  countries  made 
it  possible  for  the  countries  to  make 
available  foreign  exchange  for  American 
book  imports  outside  of  the  IMO  pro- 
gram.    Mr.  Beers  stated: 

We  have  terminated  the  program  In 
France.  Austria,  Germany,  Italy,  the  JJether- 
lands.  Norway,  and  .Spain.  In  Latin  America, 
we  have  closed  out  in  Chile.  In  the  Far 
East  we  have  closed  out  In  Taiwan, 

Those  are  the  nine  countries  where 
the  Ageiicy  has  closed  out  a  program 
which  had  formerly  been  operated. 

As  I  stated  today  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  iMr.  JavitsI,  I  have  been  in 
favor  of  the  program.  However,  In  view 
of  the  situation  this  year,  when  the  new 
Director  is  conducting  an  investigation, 
the  view  of  the  subcommittee  Was  a 
sympathetic  but  realistic  one.  with  the 
idea  that  following  completion  of 
investigation  to  be  conducted  b&' 
Murrow,  we  could  very  well  again 
crease  the  program. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  I  thank  thp  dis- 
tinauished  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
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As  he  pointed  out,  six  of  nine  countries 
m  which  it  is  planned  to  operate  the 
program  in  1962  are  already  so-called 
excess  currency  countries;  and  we  are 
trying  to  meet  that  situation. 

Mr.  Murrow  indicated  that  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  program,  and  wishes 
to  study  and  reevaluate  it.  I  can  say 
without  question  that  through  the  pro- 
gram there  has  been  distributed  mate- 
rial which  is  highly  detrimental  to  our 
country  and  is  not  advantageous  to  it 
and  does  not  project  the  image  of  Amer- 
ica which  we  wish  to  have  projected 
abroad.  So  the  program  does  need 
study. 

I  am  confident— and  I  am  sure  I  speak 
for  all  other  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  who  have  watched  this 
program— that  when  material  which 
really  serves  America  is  sent  out  under 
this  program,  adequate  funds  will  be 
provided  for  it.  That  is  all  we  are  trying 
to  do.  Later,  additional  funds  can  be 
provided,  if  that  is  found  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable.  But  thus  far  we  have 
been  rather  generous  with  the  program 
all  along. 

I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  have  confi- 
dence in  the  new  Director.  I  believe  he 
is  sincerely  and  conscientiously  trying 
to  get  value  received  for  the  funds  Con- 
gress makes  available  to  him  for  expend- 
iture. I  behcve  we  are  correct  in  this 
case.  If  an  increased  amount  is  found 
to  be  needed,  we  shall  be  able  to  provide 
it  later;  and  I  am  confident  that  Mr. 
Murrow  will  then  come  forward,  in  con- 
nection with  a  supplemental  bill  or  a 
deficiency  bill  in  the  next  Congress,  and 
will  request  additioij^I  funds,  if  he  finds 
they  are  needed.  If  he  does  so,  I  .shall 
look  on  such  a  request  impartially  and 
solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  what 
is  best  for  our  country. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield '' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair  >.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  yield. 

Mr,  ELLENDER,  Is  the  question  at 
issue  whether  we  shall  continue  to  sub- 
sidize American  publishers? 

Mr,  McCLELLAN,    That  is  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  That  issue  is  now 
before  us:  and  it  does  not  in  any  manner 
affect  the  library  program  we  now  have 
under  the  USIA.  does  it? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  No.  it  does  not  af- 
fect that  proiiram, 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  In  short,  it  does  not 
affect  it  in  any  way  whatever. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr.  Cooper  I.  wlio  spoke  so  elo- 
quently about  the  program  in  India,  that 
I  saw  many  of  the  libraries  in  that  area, 
and  I  favor  them  very  much.  We  have 
there  many  books  and  publications.  But 
the  pending  amendment  does  not  affect 
tliat  program  at  all. 

In  connection  with  the  protrram.  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
is  trying  to  have  a  reinstatement  made, 
by  increasing  the  amount.  This  Agency 
will  have  in  excess  of  S6  million  with 
which  to  carry  on  tlie  program.  As  has 
been  stated,  Mr.  Murrow  is  not  sati.sfied 
with  the  program  as  it  has  been  oper- 
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ated  in  the  past,  and  he  has  promised 
us  to  make  a  study  of  it.  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  after  he  makes  the  study,  if 
he  finds  that  he  needs  additional  funds, 
he  will  make  such  representations  to  us 
Mr.  President,  the  informational  media 
guarantee  program  is  a  program  where- 
by the  Government  subsidizes  Amer- 
ican publishers  and  exporters  of  books, 
periodicals,  motion  pictures,  and  so 
forth,  who  sell  their  materials  in  the 
commercial  markets  of  certain  soft  cur- 
rency countries.  This  is  done  by  the 
Government's  paying  the  exporters  hard 
dollars  for  the  materials  which  they 
ship  overseas,  and  taking  in  lieu  thereof 
the  soft  currencies  derived  from  the  sale 
of  the  materials. 

Admittedly,  the  Agency  has  tended  to 
permit  the  demand  for  such  materials 
in  particular  countries  to  determine  the 
size  of  the  program,  rather  than  im- 
posing a  ceiling  on  the  basis  of  the  pos- 
.sible  need  for  such  a  program.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1962.  the  Agency  has  planned 
for  a  program  obligating  it  to  purcliasc 
$8.1  million  in  these  soft  foreign  cur- 
rencies. However,  of  this  amount.  $6,1 
million  would  be  used  for  guarantee  con- 
tracts aggregating  more  than  $500,000 
in  each  of  six  countries:  and  in  five  of 
these  countries,  the  impairment  to  the 
program's  fund  in  the  past  has  ranged 
from  47  to  100  percent  of  the  amount 
paid  for  the  foreign  currencies.  In  past 
operations,  the  program  has  lost  $10  mil- 
lion in  Israel  alone. 

Furthermore,  as  the  testimony  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee  indicates. 
a  substantial  percentage  of  the  materials 
sold  abroad  under  this  subsidized  pro- 
gram consists  of  news  magazines,  news- 
papers, and  other  informational  media 
put  out  without  any  previous  determina- 
tion that  it  IS  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional interests  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  one  thing  to  have  a  free  press:  but 
It  is  an  entirely  different  thing  for  the 
Government  to  be  subsidizing — and 
thereby  actually  promoting — the  sale  of 
news  magazines  and  whatnot  which  may 
contain  articles  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  this  count i-y  or  which  othei-wise  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Hou.se  Appiopna- 
tions  Committee,  dated  April  26.  1961, 
the  Agency  Director.  Mr  Murrow.  said 
that  he  was  not  satisfied  that  this  pro- 
gram, as  presently  authorized  and  op- 
erating, was  achieving  its  objective  in 
the  most  effective  manner,  and  that  he 
was  ordering  a  review  of  the  program. 
As  of  the  present  time,  no  review  find- 
ings have  been  made. 

In  my  opinion,  this  program  has 
served  its  usefulness,  and  should  be  dis- 
continued. However,  the  committee  has 
not  discontinued  it.  but  has  provided 
fund.s  which,  together  with  funds  al- 
ready available  to  the  program,  will  per- 
mit a  program  level  of  operation  of 
about  $6  million  in  guarantees.  With 
more  judicious  planning  of  the  program 
and  more  selectivity,  this  should  be  en- 
tirely adequate,  pending  a  thorough  re- 
evaluation  of  the  entire  program. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  McCLELL.'^N,  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  wish  me  to  yield  to  him'!' 
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Mr  JAVITS  I  wish  merely  to  con- 
clude my  presentation, 

Mr,  McCLELLAN,  Then.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  the  floor  temporarily 

Mr,  JAVITS,  Mr,  President.  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  assurances  given 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  with  re- 
spect to  what  could  be  done  by  means 
of  supplemental  or  deficiency  bills,  and 
so  forth. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  vote 
on  this  amendment.  I  hope  vei-y  much 
that  that  action  will  not  be  considered 
as  having  been  taken  in  light  of  those 
assurances,  and  will  not  in  any  way 
prejudice  the  case  of  the  Agency. 

I  would  be  less  than  honest  to  myself 
and  le.ss  than  true  to  my  principles'  if  I 
did  not  point  out  that  this  situation  is 
merely  symptomatic  of  the  way  in  which 
we  handle  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 
We  take  the  position  that  it  is  proper 
for  us  to  reduce  its  program,  and  then 
see  what  the  effect  may  be;  and  that  if 
later  it  is  found  that  the  reduction  was 
a  mistake,  we  can  then  increase  the  pro- 
gram and  can  then  provide  more  money 
to  the  Agency.  But  we  must  consider 
the  question  of  whether  that  is  the  prop- 
er procedure  to  follow  in  connection 
with  this  important  activity  in  an  area 
which  Is  critically  important  to  the 
United  States.  In  other  words,  is  that 
the  proper  course,  or  will  it  only  add  to 
the  problem  which  now  exists?  In  that 
connection.  I  refer  to  the  1957  example. 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  Cooper]   referred. 

I  point  out  that  when  the  Agency  is 
handled  in  his  way — reduced  in  size,  and 
later  increased  in  size,  if  that  is  found 
necessary,  in  an  effort  to  recoup — great 
harm  is  done.  For  example,  this  Agencv 
had  an  opportunity  to  spend  $3  million 
for  a  Liberia  radio  outlet,  which  would 
have  been  indispensable  and  would  have 
been  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  the 
program.  But  the  USIA  missed  the 
boat  in  that  connection  because  the 
necessary  $3  million  was  denied  it. 
When  the  Agency  came  before  the  com- 
mittee, it  said: 

Forget  about  that;  the  fact  that  we  missed 
the  boat  means  that  we  are  out  of  the  Liberia 
venture  and  we  have  lost  the  opportunity  to 
make  an  offensive  strike  in  the  cold  war. 

Such  most  unfortunate  and  harmful  re- 
sults follow  the  kind  of  policy  we  have 
constantly  followed  in  dealing  with  this 
Acency;  and  on  page  557  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings  that  story  is  set  forth. 

So  the  question  is.  How  are  we  to  com- 
pete by  means  of  propaganda  activities 
m  the  cold  war.  in  view  of  the  very  great 
competition  with  which  we  are  faced,  if 
we  are  to  proceed  in  that  way — so  dif- 
ferent from  the  way  in  which  we  have 
proceeded  in  connection  with  the  State 
Department  activities  and  military  prep- 
arations and  even  economic  prepara- 
tions? This  is  really  the  forgotten  third 
branch  of  our  effort;  and  if  it  fails,  it 
may  bring  about  the  complete  undoing 
of  the  others. 

So  I  hope  very  much  the  Senate  will 
show  its  determination  in  this  connec- 
tion, by  doing  this  tiny  thing,  in  order 
to  back  this  Agency  to  the  hilt  and  dem- 
onstrate its  determination  to  change  past 


tactics  with  respect  to  our  activities  in 
this  entire  propaganda  field. 

Mr.  COTTON.    Mr   President,  will  the 
Senator   from  New  York  vield'' 

Mr  JAVITS     I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON  Mr.  President.  I  so 
frequently  find  myself  in  disagreement 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York— much 
as  I  respect  his  ability— that  it  is  a  priv- 
ilege to  me  to  as.sociate  myself  with  the 
position  he  takes  in  connection  with  the 
amendment  he  has  offered.  What  the 
Senator  has  just  said  about  comma  back 
year  after  year  and  cutting  back  this 
particular  activity,  or  reorganizing  it.  is 
true.  Both  in  the  other  body  and  in  my 
service  in  the  last  administration  here, 
this  is  one  project  in  which  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  consistently 
voted  against  his  own  party,  and  against 
his  friends  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, in  whom  he  has  had  great  con- 
fidence, because  it  has  seemed  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
that  it  IS  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish 
to  spend  many  billions  of  dollars  in  pre- 
paring for  the  next  war  and  then  to 
pinch  the  money  to  a  few  million  dollars 
in  trying  to  sell  to  the  world  our  cause 
in  order  to  protect  ourselves  against  the 
next  war 

Mr,  JAVITS.     I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
knows  how  valuable  this  activitv  is 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  yield '^ 

Mr.  JAVITS     I  yield 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I 
Senator  from  New  York 
leadership  in  the  matter  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  and  its  activities. 
The  informational  media  guarantee  pro- 
gram is  a  good  program,  and  it  needs  to 
be  strengthened. 

As  a  result  of  my  discussions  with 
mcmbei-s  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  representatives  of  the  USIA.  I 
am  convinced  that  there  is  a  feeling  that 
the  needs  of  this  A.cency  will  be  properly 
cared  for.  I  believe  the  Senatoi's  pre."^- 
entation  this  evening  has  verified  this 
reaction  on  my  part,  and  has  been  of 
great  help  in  assuring  that  requests  of 
the  Agency,  as  it  reorganizes  and  re- 
directs its  efforts,  will  be  properly  re- 
ceived, recognized,  and  acted  upori 

Frankly,  I  regret  that  the  Senator  in- 
tends to  ask  for  a  yea -and -nay  vote  on 
this  proposal,  because  I  do  not  think 
the  vote  of  the  Senate  will  fully  express 
the  feelings  and  reactioris  of  Senators 
in  lipht  of  the  discu.ssion  that  has  taken 
place.  I  am  confident  that,  were  Sena- 
tors of  the  opinion  that  additional 
moneys  would  not  be  made  available  un- 
der proper  presentation  before  the  com- 
mittee, the  amendment  would  receive 
majority  support  Statements  have  been 
made  by  senior  members  of  the  Appro- 
priatioiis  Committee  to  the  effect  that 
requests  of  the  USIA.  and  particularly 
of  Mr.  Murrow.  who  is  highly  regarded, 
will  be  honored,  and  that  there  will  be 
improvement 

I  say  to  the  Senator,  in  whom  I  have 
much  confidence  and  faith,  that  I  think 
he  would  do  his  cause  moi'e  justice  in  the 
presentation    he   has   made    by    merely 


He 

will 


commend    the 
for   his  active 


L 
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brlneint?  this  question  to  a  head  through 
f-.'her  a  withdrawing  of  his  request  for 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  or  having  a  voice 
vote.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  give  some 
con.sideration  to  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  respect  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  very  highly.  I  have  no 
question  in  my  mind  whatever,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  is  the  ma- 
jority whip,  of  the  bona  fide  nature  of 
his  suggestion.  Sometimes  all  of  us  must 
face  the  solid  realization  of  what  we  are 
doing  m  order  to  obtain  a  result.  For 
too  long  we  have  treated  this  Agency,  as 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  ;Mr. 
Cotton]  has  borne  out,  on  the  theory 
that  it  could  be  shoved  aside,  cut  down, 
and  be  reviewed.  Let  us  set  how  many 
Senators  want  to  invest  S2  million  in  the 
Agency,  and  give  it  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  in  order  to  "'beef  it  up."  not  next 
month,  or  2  months  laf^r,  or  next  ses- 
.'^lon.  Let  us  do  it  tonig.it.  I  think  we 
would  do  better  if  we  looked  in  the  mir- 
ror and  saw  whether  we  would  vot-e  for 
or  against,  than  merely  to  rely  on  the 
presentation  and  say,  "The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  think  it  over.  They 
have  said  nice  things."  Sometimes  we 
must  come  to  grips  with  an  Lssue.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  whom 
I  admire,  and  who  sees  as  I  see  on  this 
question,  knows  the  real  emergency  in- 
volved. I  know  the  Senator  will  agree 
that,  while  these  may  be  the  wrong  tac- 
tics, the  emergency  demands  action. 

Mr  HUMPHREY,  I  think  the  USIA 
needs  strengthenlnL^  it  is  my  intention, 
before  the  end  of  this  session,  to  con- 
centrate some  attention  on  the  subject 
by  a  presentation  in  the  Senate.  I 
think  the  Agency  needs  strengthening  in 
Latin  America  and  Africa,  to  a  great  ex- 
t^nt.  It  certainly  needs  great  improve- 
ment in  Latin  America,  in  view  of  the 
S:no-RiLss;an  attack  in  a  propaganda 
way.  It  needs  strengthening  in  south - 
cast  Asia  and  central  Asia. 

My  point  is  that  I  do  not  want  a  vote 
tliat  may  take  place  here — even  though  I 
feel  the  Senator  has  made  a  very  good 
ca.se — to  be  indicative  of  the  ultimate 
attitude  of  the  Senate,  because  there  is 
always  the  tendency,  as  every  Senator 
knows,  for  us  to  support  the  work  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  when  a  good 
deal  of  effort  has  gone  into  a  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas,  in  good 
faith,  has  said  he  is  of  the  mind  to  look 
upon  the  requests  of  the  Agency  in  a 
fiicndly  and  receptive  way. 

In  a  sense,  we  have  actually  improved 
the  House  amounts  in  these  items,  and 
we  are  doing  better  in  fiscal  1962  than 
we  did  in  fiscal  1961. 

I  do  not  want  my  remarks  to  be  inter- 
preted as  being  opposed  to  the  proposal, 
becau.se  I  am  not.  I  think  the  USIA 
needs  to  be  strengthened.  I  think  it 
needs  more  funds.  I  think  it  has  a  good 
director.  Mr.  Murrow  and  his  associ- 
ates are  strengthening  the  Agency.  Ii 
has  been  kicked  around  by  Congress  over 
the  years.  I  concur  in  the  Senator's 
statement  in  that  respect.  The  Agency 
should  be  strengthened.  My  only  con- 
cern is  that  it  should  i;ot  be  done  in  Lh.s 
way. 


However,  I  suppose  the  only  way  is  to 
let  the  amendment  go  to  a  vote  and  let 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota is  very  kind  He  is  devoted  to  the 
same  aspirations  that  I  am  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy.  However,  I  really 
think  that  if  the  Senator  now  stood  in 
the  position  in  which  I  am  standiUng,  and 
had  seen  how  over  the  years  we  have 
piddled  away  by  action  in  this  field,  he 


would  feel  the 
Mr.   AIKEN. 

Senator  yield':' 
Mr.  JAVITS. 
Mr.  AIKEN. 

am.endment    of 


same  way  I  do. 
Mr.  President, 

I  yield. 
I  intend  to  vote! 


rin  the 


for  the 

the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a 
job  Ed  Murrow  will  do  with  the  addi- 
tional funds.  I  think  he  will  do  a  good 
job.  I  know  he  will  try.  I  know  in  past 
years  we  have  made  serious  en-ors  of 
commission  and  omission.  I  have  been 
in  the  Library  and  have  seen  the  dearth 
of  material  which  other  countries  have 
been  literally  begging  for  and  waiting 
their  tuiTi  to  get  hold  of. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  provides  for  $2,050,000.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  correct  amount.  It 
seems  to  me,  in  view  of  the  Ru-salan  an- 
nouncement of  its  intention  to  resume 
nuclear  testing,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
taken  a  very  strong  step  toward  war. 
We  have,  up  to  this  point,  been  dicfeated 
m  informational  and  propaganda  efforts. 
They  have  run  rings  arotmd  us  in  telling 
false  stories  and  putting  out  propaganda 
against  us.  It  seems  to  me  if  Ni'c  ever 
needed  a  means  by  which  to  tell  our 
story  to  the  world,  now  is  the  time.  If 
the  Agency  needs  the  $2  million,  even  if 
we  rim  the  risk  of  having  some  of  that 
money  wasted,  I  think,  in  all  go©d  con- 
science, we  ought  to  make  it  available, 
and  not  wait  until  next  winter,  Or  until 
after  nuclear  testing  has  been  resumed, 
or  until  a  time  when  perhaps  both  Rus- 
sia and  the  Uriited  States  will  have  gone 
beyond  testing.  If  $2  million  will  help 
us  tell  our  story  to  the  world,  and  help 
keep  us  out  of  war,  I  think  it  Is  little 
enough  to  do- 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Tliere  is  no  man  who  speaks  with  more 
dignity  and  .substance  on  the  flo^r  than 
does  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken  1,  and  I  am  very  grateful  for  his 
support  and  very  honored  to  have  him 
make  this  contribution 


MUCLl 

t.  i(dll 
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SOVIET  RESU\rPTION  OF   NUCLEAR 
TESTING 

Mr.   GORE.     Mr.   President. 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  my  cflleague 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  asked  the  discirjjuished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  (o  yield 
for  a  mom.ent,  in  order  to  cxpitess  my 
own  de>:p  regret  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  announced  resumption  of  jnuclear 
weapons  tests.  This  demonstratjes  that 
the  Nuclear  Weapons  Test  Confejjence  in 
Geneva  has  been  regarded  by  th«  Soviet 
Union  throughout  its  history  as  ajn  exer- 
cise in  propaganda.    The  U.S.  Ambassa- 


dor is  at  Geneva  no"w  in  good  faith,  with 
the  actual  text  of  a  treaty  on  the  table 
which  is  reasonable,  tolerant,  and  sin- 
cerely offered. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  now  shown  her 
cynicism  not  only  by  announcing  re- 
sumption of  nuclear  tests,  but  also  In 
connection  with  the  announcement,  by 
indicating  she  has  a  cjmical  regard  for 
the  humanity  of  the  world,  because  test- 
ing will  be  done  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
world,  thus  contaminating  the  air  all 
mankind  must  breathe. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  part  of  the 
Soviet  drive  to  frighten  U.S.  alhes  from 
our  side.  One  by  one.  Khrushchev  has 
warned  Germany.  France.  England. 
Italy,  and  other  nations  that  in  case 
of  a  conflagration,  in  case  of  hostilities, 
he  would  make  dust  of  their  countries 
and  theh-  peoples.  He  has  not  succeeded 
in  this  campaign  of  "scare  and  bluster." 

I  do  not  believe  this  further  chapter 
will  succeed,  but  I  wished  to  take  this 
moment,  in  sadne.ss,  to  express  my  own 
deep  regret  at  this  antisocial  move,  this 
unpeaceful  move,  this  war-threatening 
move  of  the  Soviet  Union 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President, 
will  tne  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mi.s.sou5i. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
listened;^  with  great  interest  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  on  the  subject  of  nuclear  test- 
ing. I  have  been  convinced,  for  years, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  testing. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  made  several 
speeches  before  the  Senate,  in  which  he 
placed  in  the  Record  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  made  some  50  agree- 
ments with  us  and  that  the  record 
showed  they  had  broken  50  out  of  50. 

Inasmuch  as  we  started  this  test  ces- 
sation agreement  in  195C,  with  the 
premise  we  could  discover  any  violation. 
I  believe  the  words  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  should  be  given  deep 
consideration. 

In  1957.  the  experts  modified  their 
previous  position,  and  stated  we  could 
not  detect  any  nuclear  explosion  under 
5  kilotons.  In  1958.  these  experts  agreed 
we  could  not  detect  any  explosion  imder 
20  kilotons.  That  is  the  size  of  the 
Hiroshima  bomb.  In  1959  the  experts 
changed  again,  and  agreed  we  could  not 
detect  any  explosion  under  100  kilotons. 
Then,  in  1960.  the  experts  agreed  wc 
might  not  be  able  to  detect  any  ex- 
plosion under  500  kilotons. 

If  Senators  will  read  the  answers  to 
the  20  questions  I  asked  Mr.  McCloy, 
placed  in  the  record  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  they  will  agree,  based 
on  these  answers,  that  if  one  includes 
decoupling  plus  a  large  cavity  like  a  salt 
mine,  we  might  not  be  able  to  detect  any 
explosion  imdcr  a  megaton. 

I  say  again  tonight,  as  I  have  said 
for  a  long  time,  that  we  have  been  en- 
trusting the  security  of  the  L'nitrd 
States  to  the  integrity,  the  honesty,  and 
the  sincerity  of  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  we  have  proceeded  with  our 
strange  unilateral  cessation  decision. 
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Now  I  ask  this  question  of  my  col- 
leagues tonight.  Why,  at  any  time  in 
recent  months  or  years,  .should  the  So- 
viets have  wi>hed  to  change  the  situa- 
tion? Their  position,  from  their  stand- 
point, has  been  perfect.  They  could 
test  and  be  sure  we  would  not  find  it 
out. 

The  former  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  told  me.  'We 
could  test  in  an  open  .society  without 
the  Russians  knowing  it;  therefore,  why 
cannot  the  Ru.ssians  test  in  a  closed  so- 
ciety without  our  knowing  of  it?" 

I  would  hope,  as  a  result  of  this  sad 
new  evidence  of  clever  Soviet  duplicity, 
that  in  the  future  we  become  more 
realistic  in  our  programs  and  policies 
than  we  have  in  the  past. 

What  a  laugh  the  men  of  the  Kremlin 
must  be  having  tonight.  Now  they  an- 
nounce they  will  resimie  testing,  and  ob- 
tain thereby  the  psychological  advan- 
tage of  added  fear,  especially  in  the 
uncommitted  countries.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  they  have  been  testing  all  the 
time,  secure  in  their  deceit,  unless  in 
this  case  alone  they  did  what  they  said 
they  would  do. 

As  a  result,  they  may  have  obtained 
scientific  breakthroughs  which  jeopard- 
ize the  security  of  this  countiw.  There- 
fore, let  us  be  more  realistic  in  the 
future  as  we  face  the  increasing  aggres- 
sion of  those  who  place  realism  as  the 
basic  pillar  of  policy 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE  AND  JUS- 
TICE. THE  JUDKTAF^Y  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1962 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HR.  7371'  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Justice,  the  judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.    1962.    and    for   other   purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  JAViis-i, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  tlr.  President,  I  con- 
clude by  slating  mat  we  have  an  op- 
portunity in  respect  to  this  amendment, 
for  a  very  small  sum  of  money,  to  show 
whether  we  really  intend  to  travel  the 
road  back  with  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  in  the  terms  of  the  size  of  our 
voice.  Though  it  may  seem  irrelevant 
to  have  introduced  into  the  debate  the 
comments  on  nuclear  testing  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri,  important  as  it  is  as  a  sub- 
stantive issue,  I  think  it  is  very  relevant. 
That  is  precisely  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

Knowing  all  of  these  things — the  lack 
of  confidence,  the  lack  of  good  faith,  and 
the  dangers — to  whom  are  we  able  to 
say  them,  and  how  effectively  can  we  sav 
them? 

As  the  Senate  takes  the  bit  in  its  teeth 
tonight,  for  $2  million  it  can  show  that 
so  'ar  as  this  A:;ency  is  concerned  it  is 
on  the  way  back  from  the  policy  of  re- 
view.   We  can  give  this  Agency  what  it 


needs  now,  instead  of  providing  it  when 
It  is  long  past  the  time  to  be  u.sed  ef- 
fectively. We  can  do  something  very 
constructive,  to  show  that  we  really  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  Russian  re- 
newal of  nuclear  testing  about  which 
we  have  heard  tonight. 

Mr.    CARROLL.      Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CARROLL.     Let   us  redefine   the 
Lssue  .simply.     What   did   the  House  do 
to  the  President  s  request? 

Mr.  JAVITS  The  House  cut  the 
budget  estimate  of  the  President  by  ap- 
proximately $1  million.  The  Senate 
committee  cut  it  by  another  $1  million 
That  brought  the  figure  down  from 
S3. 500. 000  to  $1.5  million. 

Mr.  CARROLL.    What  does  the  Sena- 
tor propose  by  his  amendment '^ 

Mr.  JA\TTS,     My  amendment  would 
restore  the  budget  estimate 

Mr.      CARROLL.       The     amendment 
would  restore  the  President  s  request 
Mr.  JA\TTS      That  is  correct 
Mr  CARROLL.    I  thank  the  Senator 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.       The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York.     On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdI, 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
DoDDl,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  E.ASTLANDl.  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  EngleI.  the  Senator  from 
Ala.ska  [Mr.  GruemngI.  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Havde.n  .  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr  KFFArvERl,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  !  Mr  Kerr  1 .  the 
Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  YarboroughI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  ^Mr.  YoirNol 
arc  ab.sent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  th-  Senator  f.om 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson  1  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez  I 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Anderson!,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez  i,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  i  Mr  Havden  I .  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough].  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  !Mr.  Young  1.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Engle[  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr  ByrdI  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd  1 .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  would  vote  "yea," 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssis- 
sippi  I  Mr.  EastlandI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (  Mr.  Gruening  ' . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr  KeriT  1  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  I  Mr  KEFAfvERl. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  would  vote 
"yea." 


Ml.   KUCHEL      I   announce  that   the 
Senator     from     New     Hampshire     IMr 
Bridges:   and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  are  absent  becau.'ie  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr. 
Bush]  is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr  Hicken- 
LoopER)  is  absent  on  of!icial  business. 

The  Se'nator  from  Utah  1  Mr  Bennett  I 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr. 
Butler'  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water  ]  is  detained  on  official  business 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr,  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Bush],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  31. 
nays  50.  as  follows: 

|No.  176) 
YEAS— 31 


Aiken 

Bcall 

Boggs 

Carroll 

Case.  N  J 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Douglas 

Fong 


Allott 

Bartlett 

Bible 

Burdick 

Byrd,  W 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Case.  S  Dak. 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dwor^hak 

Blender 

Ervln 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Hartke 

Hickey 


Hart 

Humphrey 
Javits 
Keating 
Kuchel 


Moss 

Neuberger 

PeU 

Prouty 

Randolph 


Long,  Hawaii  Scott 

Magnuson  Smith,  Mass. 

McNamara  Wiley 

Metcalf  Williams,  N  J. 
Morse 
Morton 

NAYS— 50 


Va. 


HiII 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jack.son 

Johnston 

Jordan 

La  use  he 

Long.  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Man&field 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

Miller 

Monroney 

Mundt 

Mu.'=^kle 


Pastore 

Proxmlre 

Robertson 

Ru.'isell 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

S.^lather.s 

Smith,  Maine 

Sparkman 

Siennis 

Symington 

Talmadpe 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  Del. 

Young.  N  Dak. 


Anderson 

Bennett 

Bridges 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd.  Va 

Carlson 


NOT  VOTING— 19 

Hickenlooper 
Kelauver 
Kerr 

Yarborough 
Young,  Ohio 


Chavez 
Dodd 

Ea.>^tland 

Engle 

Goldwat.er 

Gruening 

Havden 


So  Mr.  Javits'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  identified  as  "8-22-61  — 
B."  and  a.sk  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  state  Ihc  amciidment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  32. 
lines  15  and  16.  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  "SI  11. 700. 000"  and  insert  m  lieu 
thereof  "$116,077,289", 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  shall  not  detain  the 
Senate  for  more  than  10  minutes.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  has  manifested  its  views, 
and  I  am  merely  carrying  out  the  prin- 
ciple that  I  had  set  out  to  carry  out  by 
presenting  the  amendment  and  arguing 
for  it.  TJie  result  is  very  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  last  yea-and-nay  vote,  and 
I  shall  not  trouble  the  Senate  in  that 
way  again. 

What  I  am  .'^ceking  to  do  is  to  restore 
to  the  budget  amount  the  category  of 
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salaries  and  expenses  which  relate  to  the 
basic  program  of  the  USIA  for  the  en- 
suing fiscal  year. 

The  allowance  in  tlie  House  was  $110 
million.  The  amendment  requested  by 
th.e  Agency  by  way  of  restoration  was 
S8. 050.000.  About  $4  million  was  re- 
stored, part  of  that  being  in  foreign  cur- 
rency funds.  I  am  seeking  to  restore  that 
amount. 

Under  the  circumstance.s,  judging  from 
what  we  have  seen  in  the  world,  including 
the  resumption  of  nuclear  testing,  and  in 
the  course  of  our  debates  on  foreign  aid, 
I  believe  it  to  be  most  unwise  for  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  refuse  the 
requests  of  the  Information  Agency  for 
restorat'on  of  more  than  S8  millfon  to  its 
appropriation  after  the  other  body  had 
cut  $12,6  million  from  the  budget  re- 
quests. 

The  Senate  committee  granted  oper- 
ating funds  of  $3.5  million  above  what 
llie  House  had  granted,  but  this  was 
less  than  half  of  the  $8  million  the 
A;;ency  had  requc.^^ted  the  Senate  to  re- 
store. 

I  have  already  dealt  with  the  infor- 
mation media  guarantee  program,  in 
connection  with  which  I  believe  the 
Senate  has  made  a  great  mistake,  in 
letting  the  matter  leave  here  without 
having  restored  the  $2  million. 

The  Agency  did  not  appeal  the  S4'2 
million  of  the  reductions  made  by  the 
House.  This  is  due  primarily  to  the 
fact  that  the  initial  request  of  the 
President  proposed  .S3  million  to  speed 
construction  of  a  new  radio  facility  in 


Africa.     Howev 


cr,   the   pa,ssage  of   time 


had  largely  wiped  out  the  possibility  of 
substantially  accelerating  this  project, 
so  that  now.  in  spite  of  the  importance 
of  getting  our  message  acro.^s  to  the 
new  nations  in  Africa  by  radio,  it  is  too 
late  to  expedite  our  efforts.  This  itself 
is  a  sad  commentary  on  how  we  have 
dealt  with  the  voice  of  the  United  States 
to  the  world. 

Uncle  Sam  is  a  big  man  with  a  big 
stick  but  with  a  small  voice,  it  is  very 
sad  to  relate.  I  understand  now  that 
the  Ai;rncy  lias  pending  requests  for 
•some  $2.40n.000  to  step  up  very  sharply 
its  broadcasting  to  Latin  America  and 
to  the  embattled  countries  in  southeast 
Asia,  as  well  as  a  request  for  $3.6  mil- 
lion for  a  new  radio  facility  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  Middle  East.  However, 
these  requests  have  not  yet  been  acted 
on.  I  mention  them  m  the  hope  that 
by  reason  of  the  credible  sh.owing  we 
have  made  on  the  past  vote,  considering 
the  strength  which  tlie  Appropriations 
Committee  brings  to  tlie  floor,  we  will 
get  from  the' Appropiuitions  Ctinmittee 
sympathetic  consideration  of  these  ad- 
ditional requests  which  liave  not  been 
acted  on. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  directly  to 
my  pending  amendment,  the  specific 
pu.pose  of  wiiich  is  a  request  for  addi- 
tional oj^erating  funds,  the  need  for 
which  was  spelled  out  in  the  hearings 
so  ably  conducted  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Only  about  40  percent  of  tlicsc  needs 
can  be  met  on  the  basis  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  committee.     In  mv  opin- 


ion, these  needs  are  essential  to  our  se- 
curity, and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
should  be  given  the  full  $8  million  re- 
quested to  be  restored  by  the  Senate. 

Specifically,  in  Africa,  $2,800,000  was 
requested  to  open  seven  new  jjosts,  in- 
cluding a  program  in  the  new  country 
of  Mauritania;  to  expand  our  English 
teaching  program;  to  set  up  regional 
exliibit  and  publications  programs 
adapted  to  the  cultural  levels  of  cul- 
tures in  that  continent;  and  to  Improve 
the  facilities  and  capabilities  of  exist- 
ing programs. 

In  Latin  America,  the  Agency  asked 
for  S2. 354. 000  primarily  to  exp$.nd  re- 
gional book  translations  facilities  which 
would  give  us  a  reasonable  opportunity 
of  competing  with  the  Communists  in  a 
field  in  which  they  have  been  preemi- 
nent: to  establish  six  additional  bina- 
tional  centers  and  establish  commimity 
centers  in  six  countries  and  student  cen- 
ters in  eight  countries;  to  establish  three 
additional  branch  posts  designed  to  im- 
prove our  commimications  with  the  pop- 
ulation in  the  interior  of  thes^  cotm- 
tries. 

For  the  Near  East  and  south  Asia,  the 
Agency's  request  of  $780,000  in  addi- 
tional funds  is  for  additional  motion 
pictures  in  such  countries  as  Afghanis- 
tan. Pakistan,  and  India;  for  aiding  bi- 
national  centers  in  four  countries  of  the 
area;  for  English  teaching;  and  tor  sup- 
port costs  of  special  publications  and 
bmational  center  assistance  projects  in 
the  area  which  are  being  funded  from 
excess  foreign  currencies. 

In  the  mushrooming  television;  media, 
the  Agency  requests  $500,000  in  addi- 
tional funds,  largely  for  a  series  of  anti- 
Communist  and  English-teachiUg  pro- 
grams, designed  primarily  for  countries 
in  Latin  America. 

The  balance  of  the  fimds — $1,616,000— 
are  requested  for  such  worthwhile  activ- 
ities as  film  coverage  of  visiting  digni- 
taries; improved  area  and  language 
training  for  its  staff,  and  administrative 
costs  related  to  specific  programs  al- 
ready outlined. 

In  southeast  Asia,  the  Agency  viiiU  have 
to  expand  its  programs  in  Thailand, 
Cambodia,  and  Vietnam,  even  though 
its  original  budget,  which  was  prepared 
before  the  current  crises  in  that  area 
arose,  did  not  propose  specific  increases 
in  the  Far  East.  The  recommendations 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  that 
tlie  Agency  achieve  savings  by  reviewing 
the  effectiveness  of  its  activities  and  by 
curtailing  activities  in  friendly  allied 
countries  are  good  ones,  and  I  do  not 
disagree.  However,  I  am  convinced  that 
any  such  savings  will  be  required  in  full 
in  other  areas  of  the  world — including 
the  Far  East— if  we  are  to  achieve  the 
strengthening  of  our  vital  infoitmation 
efforts,  j 

We  have  already  debated  in  grjeat  de- 
tail the  information  media  guarantee 
program.  I  regret  very  much  the  action 
taken  on  that  program.  I  repeftt  that 
I  believe  it  represents  a  great  mistake. 

There  is  one  additional  fact  th^  I  wish 


to  put  in  the  Record  with  respect 
book -publishing  program. 


to  the 


In  1960  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  produced 
55  million  books  in  the  free  world  lan- 
guages, an  increase  of  more  than  30  per- 
cent over  their  1959  level. 

Then  there  is  also  the  steady  and 
heavy  flow  of  periodicals  from  the  presses 
of  Moscow  and  Peiping,  especially  to 
Latin  America  and  Africa.  The  Ameri- 
can producers  of  informational  materials 
must  have  assistance  if  they  are  not  to 
surrender  the  markets  to  the  Commu- 
nists in  those  countries  where  there  are 
foreign  exchange  difficulties. 

We  are  told  that  the  Hu.ssians  are 
spending  S2  billion  a  year  for  their  prop- 
aganda. They  give  away  radio  .sets  in 
areas  where  they  will  do  them  the  most 
good,  to  people  who  are  too  poor  to  buy 
them. 

General  Sarnoff,  whom  we  honored  to- 
day with  a  luncheon,  has  suggested  such 
a  course  for  years.  He  thought  we  oueht 
to  be  spending  $3  billion  for  propaganda. 
That  comes  closer  to  what  is  needed 

I  again  hazard  the  gue.ss  that  the  day 
will  not  be  long  deferred  when  again. 
as  we  are  in  space,  we  will  be  appropri- 
ating hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
catch  up.  when  $100  million  or  $150  mil- 
lion would  enable  us  to  utilize  our  voice, 
big  and  strong  and  decisive  and  to  the 
full,  if  we  are  to  act  decisively  in  the 
cold  war. 

I  close  as  follows,  Mr.  President,  and 
I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  any  longer. 
Berlin  happens  to  be  the  point  of 
major  Communist  pressure  today,  in 
the  retent  past.  Communist  efforts  have 
been  felt  most  sharply  in  Laos  and  South 
Vietnam,  by  means  of  their  foothold  in 
Cuba,  throughout  Latin  America,  and  in 
many  of  the  newly  emerging  nations  of 
Africa. 

That  is  precisely  where  the  USIA  will 
have  to  cut  its  program,  because  we  are 
not  giving  it  the  money  it  needs. 

In  response  to  the  rising  pace  of  Com- 
mimist  aggressiveness,  Congiess  has 
speedily  backed  the  Presidents  request 
for  stepped-up  efforts  in  our  military 
and  economic  capabilities. 

Premier  Khiushchev's  efforts  to  tell 
one  story  to  the  Russian  people  and  an- 
other to  the  rest  of  the  world  reveals  a 
Communist  weakness  which  we  should 
exploit  through  a  crash  USIA  program 
now  and  in  the  months  to  come. 

Mr.  President.  I  camiot  see  the  sen.se 
of  stepping  up  our  efforts  in  the  mili- 
tary and  economic  fields  without  taking 
an  equally  big  step  forward  in  the  field 
of  propaganda.  Yet  this  is  precisely 
where  we  insist  on  operating  on  a 
minuscule  basis.  We  have  been  cutting, 
cutting,  and  cutting,  in  the  hope  that 
somehow,  if  the  Agency  comes  back  and 
asks  us  for  more,  we  will  be  able  to  re- 
pair the  damage.  This  a  very  fa.st- 
moving  world.  I  am  afraid  the  damage 
we  will  do  will  cost  us  very  dearly  and 
will  be  irreparable,  and  that  we  will  be 
panting  to  catch  up  by  spending  tens 
and  tens  of  millions  of  dollais.  when  we 
could  be  doing  what  needs  to  be  done 
today  with  a  very  small  increase  in 
appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
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Record  an  article  entitled  "Fourth  Place 
Isn't  Good  Enough,"  written  by  C.  L. 
Sulzberger,  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Monday,  August  7.  1961. 
Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  fourth  place 
is  our  place  in  the  information  activities 
of  the  world.  The  United  States  is  be- 
hind the  United  Arab  Republic. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Big  Push  in  Soviet 
Propaganda,"  written  by  Eugene  Burdick 
and  William  J.  Lederer,  the  authors  of 
"The  Ugly  Aincrican,"  and  published  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  August  26, 
1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  7,  1961] 

Foreign  Affaiius — Foteth  Pi  ace  Isnt 
C;i>OD  Enough 

(By  C  L.  Sulzberger) 

Kyrenia,  Cyprus,  August  6. — TTie  United 
Stales  is  now  involved  in  negotiations  wlthi 
four  separate  nations  aiming  to  strengthen 
our  cold  war  propaganda  hand  In  the  stra- 
tegically lmport<int  Middle  East. 

We  now  lag  woefully  in  this  vast  Afro- 
Asian  area  which  our  diplomacy  courts.  In 
numbers  of  languages,  numbers  of  hours 
broadcast  and  strength  of  emissions  we  come 
far  behind  Russia,  Communist  China,  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  Since  last  Oc- 
tober we  have  even  ceased  Persian  programs 
to  Iran  for  the  simple  reason  that  our  signal 
was  too  weak. 

Hitherto  our  efforts  to  disseminate  the 
U.S.  viewpoint  In  this  region  have  depended 
largely  on  a  relay  station  In  Tangier, 
Morocco,  and  on  a  radio  ship  called  the 
Courier  anchored  off  the  Greek  Island  of 
Rhodes.  Tangier  Is  far  away  for  the  task. 
Our  lease  agreement  with  the  Moroccan 
Government  expires  in  December  1963.  and 
relations  are  cooling.  Therefore  it  is  not 
considered  worth  building  a  more  powerful 
installation.  Transmission  from  the  Courier 
has  also  been  Inadequate. 

As  a  result  the  State  Department,  acting 
on  behalf  of  its  US.  Information  Agency.  Is 
engaged  In  talks  with  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Cyprus  in  an  effort  to  rectify  the  situation. 
From  Rome  we  hope  to  obtain  rights  to 
broadcast  from  Sardinia.  From  Turkey  we 
hope  to  nbtaln  similar  rights  in  Adana  and, 
perhaps,  at  another  station  further  to  the 
north  and  beamed  at  the  Soviet  Caucasus 
and  central  Asia.  However,  no  agreement  on 
this  can  be  expected  until  aftcj  the  October 
Turkish  elections. 

VVe  have  already  arranged  with  Greece 
to  transfer  equipment  from  the  Courier  to 
Rhodes  Itself  and  we  are  seeking  rights  to 
construct  another  Installation,  possibly  at 
Salonika.  And  from  Cyprus  we  hope  to 
gain  permission  to  rent  land  for  a  new  trans- 
mitter here  at  Kyrenia.  near  our  present 
rnonitoring  station. 

Tills  is  part  cf  a  major  effort  to  expand 
Voice  of  America  facilities  which  have  had 
no  sub.-Jtaniiai  Increase  in  power  since  1953. 
In  December  1962  a  new  transmitting  com- 
plex will  begin  functioning  in  Liberia,  giv- 
ing us  for  the  first  time  a  competitive  posi- 
tion in  sub-.Saharan  A.'rica  vls-a-\l8  Russia, 
China  and  the  UAR 

Simultaneously,  the  world  s  Uirgvst  single 
transmitter  will  start  in  GreenMlie,  NC, 
beamed  primarily  at  Latin  America  We 
hope  by  1963  to  instAll  a  station  in  England 
to  replace  Tangier  and  supplement  o\ir  pres- 
ent European  and  future  Middle  Eastern 
schedules.  Surveys  for  a  Far  Eastern  broad- 
casting center  have  been  made  in  Australia, 
the  Christmas  Islands  and  the  Philippines. 
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This  Imaginative  scheme  is  going  to  require 
Ixith  time  and  money.  Our  present  weak- 
ness iu  the  Middle  Eastern  propaganda  con- 
test will  continue  for  at  least  a  year.  And, 
even  If  we  can  arrange  additional  transmitter 
.sites,  USIA  will  have  to  obtain  large  supple- 
mental sums  to  finance  them. 

Yet  we  must  spend  more  to  do  better  in 
the  continuing  propaganda  competition. 
Only  recently  the  Shah  of  Iran  complained 
to  me  about  the  absence  of  a  VOA  Persian 
program  which  left  his  country  naked  to  un- 
answered Communist  blasts. 

USIA's  present  budget  plans  for  a  mobile 
radio  unit  that  can  be  flown  to  troubled  re- 
gions. But  more  and  more  powerful  perma- 
nent Installations  are  needed.  This  will  cost 
money,  but  our  adversaries  are  already 
spending  huge  sums.  Moscow  allots  more 
each  year  to  jam  the  VOA  than  the  entire 
annual  USIA  budget  which.  Incidentally, 
amounts  to  less  than  the  price  of  one  com- 
bat-loaded Polaris  submarine. 

Americans  often  admit  that  the  most  im- 
portant ultimate  contest  is  the  contest  for 
men's  minds.  However,  much  as  we  pride 
ourselves  on  advertising  techniques,  we  are 
apparently  unwilling  to  spend  enough  to 
advertise  the  United  States  and  we  embar- 
rassedly  eschew  the  word  "propaganda." 

This  is  a  self-defeating  attitude.  One  may 
hope  our  diplomats  will  succeed  In  their  ef- 
forts to  secure  locations  for  new  radio  sta- 
tions. And,  when  this  has  been  done,  one 
may  also  hope  our  Congress  will  have  the 
wisdom  to  allot  sufficient  funds  to  operate 
them.  Fourth  place  in  cold  war  propaganda 
is  not  good  enough  for  the  free  world's  first 
nation. 


[From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Aug    19, 
1961] 

Big    Push    in    Sovixt    Propaganda — To    Pre- 
sent A  Brotherly   a.vd  BLNEricE.vT  Image, 
Russia     Backs     a     Global     Organization 
WrrH       Tremendous      Power      and       Big 
Monet — A    Report    by    the    Authors    of 
'The  Ugly  American  ' 
(By  Eugene  Burdick  and  William  J.  Lederer) 
In   Manila   a   young   Filipino   writer  opens 
an   envelope,    finds   a   check    for   750   pesos— 
the  largest  sum  he  has  ever  received  for  an 
article.     Twenty-eight  hundred  miles  to  the 
southwest,    at    the    airport    in     Ceylon,    an 
anxious   mother   and    her  paralyzed    son   are 
carefully   placed    In    a   plane   and    before   the 
plane  had  made  altitude  a  doctor  is  examin- 
ing  the   boy.     Five   thousand    miles   to    the 
northwest,   in   a  sunny  Russian  schoolroom, 
sixty  8-year-old  children  expectantly  face  the 
door,     waiting     for     a     distinguished     dark- 
skinned  visitor.     V\'hen  he  enters,   they  sing 
a    song    of    welcome    In    Hindi,    his    native 
language. 

Three  rather  touching  scenes — but  they 
all  bear  the  mark  "Made  In  Moscow,"  These 
three  episodes  are  tjTaical  of  thousands  that 
occur  around  the  world  as  a  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive Communist  propaganda  program 
Only  recently  have  Western  scholars  been 
able  to  put  together  the  fragments  of  this 
massive  Soviet  propaganda  apparatus  and 
miike   educated   estimates   of  its   range 

Americans,  used  to  the  bluster  of  Khru- 
shchev and  the  blatancy  of  May  Day  parades 
in  Red  Square,  will  be  surprised  at  the 
delicacy  with  which  this  devastating,  yet  In- 
visible, structure  operates 

In  the  opinion  of  many  experts  this  propa- 
ganda machine  is  more  dangerous  than 
nuclear-armed  ICBMs.  The  Soviet  effort 
ci.>^ts  $2  bililr  n  a  year  directly  and  probably 
twice  that  much  Indirectly.  By  contrast 
the  United  Stales  spends  about  one- 
twentieth  as  much  in  money  and  one  one- 
hundredth  as  much  in  effort  and  intellectual 
skill. 

The   Soviet   effort    Is    not   merely    massive 

To   a   startling  degree   it   can  pinpoint   small 


targets.  Take  the  three  examples  men- 
tioned The  Filipino  writer  had  received 
his  check  from  the  Foreign  Language  Pub- 
lishing House  in  Moscow.  Although  he  Is  a 
professed  Philippine  nationalist,  he  is  now 
receiving  over  half  of  his  income  from  Soviet 
royalties.  The  anxious  Ceylonese  mother 
with  the  paralyzed  son  was  R^own  to  Moscow, 
where  her  son  was  given  treatment  at  a  polio 
institute  and  returned  home  much  Im- 
proved. The  mother,  in  addition  to  being 
an  Influential  Journalist,  Is  related  to  the 
secretary  of  a  powerful  Ceylonese  politician. 
The  class  of  Hlndl-singing  children  were 
Russian  students  at  a  public  school  in  Mos- 
cow and  their  guest  w;is  a  prominent  Hlndl- 
speaking  Indian  Intellectual.  When  he  re- 
turned to  India,  he  praised  the  Soviet  Union's 
brotherly  interest   in  India  and  Its  culture. 

The  painstaking  details  of  the  Soviet  effort 
are  stunning.  Grassroots  indoctrination  be- 
gins In  the  Soviet  schools.  All  Soviet  pupils 
start  serious  study  of  a  foreign  language  in 
the  third  grade.  By  the  time  they  have 
finished  high  school  they  have  had  at  least 
6  years'  training  In  a  foreign  language. 
They  do  not  confine  their  language  training 
to  English,  French,  Spanish,  and  German, 
but  also  have  thousands  of  students  studv- 
Ing  the  so-called  "exotic  languages"  of  Africa 
and  Asia.  In  Singhalese  and  Bengali,  the 
Russians  have  a  small  army  of  fiuent  lin- 
guists. Our  Department  of  State's  Foreign 
Service  does  not  have  a  single  qualihed  per- 
son—although these  languages  are  spoken 
by  almost  100  million  people  living  m  im- 
portant, sensitive  areas. 

Language  is  not  the  whole  of  propaganda, 
as  we  shall  see,  but  It  Is  the  vital  first  step. 
John  Foster  Dulles  put  it  this  way:  "Inter- 
preters are  no  .substitute.  It  Is  not  possible 
to  understand  what  Is  in  the  m.inds  of  other 
people  without  understanding  their  lan- 
guage, and  without  underst..nd:ng  their  lan- 
guage, it  is  Impossible  to  be  sure  that  they 
understand  what  is  on  our  minds." 

Soviet  language  training  Is  so  sweeping 
that  Moscow  can,  If  the  occasion  calls  for  It, 
produce  tomorrow  a  skilled  plumber  who 
speaks  Hindi  and  Is  also  familiar  with  the 
great  figures  of  Hindi  literature  As  l^ng 
ago  as  1957  Chester  Bowles,  former  Ambassa- 
dor to  India,  said  that  he  had  never  met  a 
Russian  In  that  country  who  was  not  work- 
ing hard  at  Hindi,  or  already  reasonably 
fluent  in  the  langxiage  American  officials 
who  are  fluent  in  Hindi  could  comfortably 
meet  in  the  living  rc>om  of  an  average  Ameri- 
can home 

What  are  the  results''  When  Moscow  con- 
tracted to  build  the  Bhilai  st*ol  mill  for 
India,  a  great  many  of  the  Russians,  fmm 
steel  muddlers  to  top  engineers,  could  speak 
to  Indians  In  their  own  language  The  In- 
dians were  so  plea-ed  ♦h.it  thiy  did  not  object 
when  Russian  workers  taueht  Russian  and 
Marxist  doctrine  to  Indian  workers  during 
the  lunch  hour. 

In  Swahill.  Nepali,  Telugu,  At.namese. 
Amharic — languages  spoken  by  86  million 
people — the  pattern  Is  the  same.  The  Sovi- 
ets have  platoons  of  people  trained  m  ail 
these  languages  Most  Russians  will  not  see 
duty  over.seas.  but  if  the  need  arises,  the 
Soviet  propaganda  apparatus  can  call  upon 
an  imniense  reservoir  of  language  c  impe- 
tence.  By  contrast,  consider  that  this  year 
only  four  of  our  Foreign  Service  officers  are 
studying   southeast   Asian    languages 

But  the  real  cutting  edge  of  the  S<jviet 
propaganda  apparaMis  is  the  full-time,  highly 
trained  expert  who  skillfully  directs  his 
army  oi  assistants.  When  he  goes  to  work, 
overseas  or  In  Moscow,  he  will  have  survived 
one  of  the  world's  most  rigorous  inaoctrlna- 
tion  and  screeiiinc  program*.  He  Is  a  pro- 
fessional who  has  been  schooled  more  ex- 
tensively than  a  physician.  Take,  as  a 
composite  example  the  case  of  a  fellow  we'll 
call  Serge  Rasonllkov. 
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Serge  was  graduated  at  the  top  of  his  class 
from  a  high  school  in  Minsk.  He  was  as- 
signed to  one  of  the  numerous  institutes 
that  exist  throughout  Russia  for  specialized 
training  in  language  and  area  studies.  For 
the  first  year  the  average  workday  was  16  to 
18  hours.  Serge  was  1  of  25  students  maiclng 
up  a  class  in  Twi,  a  little-known  language 
which  is  spoken  by  2  million  people  in  the 
northern  part  of  Africa's  Gold  Coaat  region. 
Language  made  up  one-half  of  the  institute's 
program,  and  it  was  taught  by  an  African 
Communist,  specially  recruited.  The  other 
half  of  the  curriculum  consisted  of  an  in- 
tensive course  in  the  anthropology,  religion, 
politics,  and  geography  of  Africa. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  25  students 
were  told  where  each  ranked  in  the  class. 
The  bottom  five  students  were  dropped  from 
the    institute. 

For  36  more  months  the  work  continued 
When  the  class  finally  was  graduated,  it  con- 
sisted only  of  five  superior  prufessionals. 
Tlie  Russians'  estimates  of  their  need  for 
experts  in  Twi  were  five  per  year.  Two  of 
the  students  had  been  discharged  from  the 
institute  for  "marriage  without  official  per- 
mission." The  rest  were  casualties  of  the 
competitive  system.  In  addition  to  scholas- 
tic brilliance,  other  criteria  were  taken  into 
consideration  in  grading  students — physical 
stamina,  ability  to  make  deci.si'jns.  and  bold- 
ness. 

Serge  was  one  of  those  who  survived. 
Serge  had  acquired  not  only  the  ability  to 
speak  Twi  fluently  but  also  knowledge  of 
the  Twi  folk  myths.  In  addition  he  knew 
the  names  of  contemporary  political  lead- 
ers in  the  areas  where  Twi  was  spoken,  their 
backgrounds,   their   weaknesses. 

A  few  months  before  being  graduated 
from  the  institute  Serge  and  the  four  other 
surviving  students  were  each  assigned  a 
secret  topic  on  which  to  write  a  master's 
thesis.  Unbeknownst  to  any  of  the  five  the 
topics  were  identical;  "A  Marxist-Leninist 
Strategy  for  Twi-Speaking  Cultures:  The 
Next  10  Years."  Near  the  end  of  the  term 
each  student  was  presented  with  a  copy  of 
the  other  four  theses  and  asked  to  defend 
his  own  publicly  in  the  light  of  what  the 
others  stated.  To  Western  educators  such 
a  technique  would  be  not  only  unethical 
but  extremely  cruel.  In  the  Soviet  view  it 
produces  a  potential  diplomat-propagandist 
who  is  suspicious,  toughmmded.  and  highly 
flexible  in  his  application  of  Communist 
ideology. 

The  institute  decided  that  Serge  was  their 
most  outstanding  graduate.  The  fotir  other 
graduates  were  at  once  ordered  to  Twi- 
speaklng  areas  of  Africa  where  they  took 
Jobs  in  the  Russian  Embassy  or  consulates 
as  chauffeurs,  kitchen  helpers,  and  mes- 
sengers. They  were  given  these  Jobs  to  per- 
mit extensive  contact  with  the  natives. 
Later  they  would  move  into  propaganda 
Jobs. 

Serge  remained  in  Moscow  and  was  sent 
to  the  diplomat!'-  school  for  an  additional 
2  years.  The  U.S.S.R.  Diplomatic  School  is 
top  secret.  No  American,  to  our  knowledge, 
has  ever  visited  there.  A  few  foreign  Com- 
munists have  briefly  attended  the  school  and 
after  defectinE  from  the  party  have  described 
what  takes  place  in  that  highly  guarded 
Institution. 

The  first  task  t,i  the  school  is  to  instill 
in  every  student  an  Identical  notion  of  the 
grand  sweep  of  Soviet  strategy  and  "tactical 
flexibility."  The  aim  of  that  strategy  is  to 
assure  the  world  domination  of  socialism. 
"Tactical  flexibility"  means  that  in  each 
country,  at  some  time  in  history,  the  ever- 
changing  problems  will  be  different  and  must 
be  handled  difTerently.  In  some  countries 
It  will  be  possible  to  move  quickly — to  give 
history  a  push.  In  others  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  go  more  slowly,  to  mask  Soviet  ii>- 
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tentions,   to  work  in  feigned  sympathy  with 
unsatisfactory  local  movements. 

Serge  also  was  taught  such  practical  skills 
as  the  art  of  "spontaneous  demonstration." 
The  antiriot  procedures  of  police  a|l  over  the 
world  were  carefully  studied  so  [that  they 
could  be  circimivented.  Serge  bersonally 
will  never  participate  in  such  a  dpmonstra- 
tion.  But  he  will  give  the  triggering  order 
to  the  local  Communist  leaders.  tThe  Com- 
munists, for  example,  carefully  jcontrolled 
the  pitch  and  tempo  of  the  Zengakuren  stu- 
dent demonstration  against  the 'Japanese 
visit  of  President  Eisenhower.  The  Com- 
munists in  Tokyo,  vastly  outnuitibered  In 
the  Zengakuren  organization  by  inoderates 
and  con.=;ervatives,  maneuvered  the  others 
during  the  last  3  days  before  the  President's 
scheduled  visit.  The  result  of  Jf^is  tactic 
was  a  stunning  historical  cataclysm.  The 
sovereign  head  of  the  world's  moaij  powerful 
Nation  was  prevented  from  visiting  another 
head  of  state.  To  this  day  mott  of  the 
members  of  the  Zengakuren.  who  fowled  In 
the  streets  during  those  days,  are i not  anti- 
American  and  are  not  quite  surejhow  they 
were  manipulated.  For  Serge,  suph  a  per- 
formance is  a  routine  technique. 

A  former  Communist  once  tcild  us,  we 
thought  Jokingly,  that  one  of  ihe  things 
taught  at  the  diplomatic  sch(  '  ■  us  "the 
moment  for  producing  the  p  -tarian 
corp.se."  By  this  the  ex-Communj^^t  meant 
the  technique  of  mysteriously  iilling  or 
wounding  a  well-known  native  leader— es- 
pecially one  in  revolt  against  whit|e  officials. 
Tlie  result  of  the  murder  usually  id  a  violent 
flareup  of  native  rage  against  those  in  au- 
thority. To  succeed  in  such  ij  political 
maneuver  requires  great  skill.  Ohe  of  the 
problems  of  the  propagandist  is  toj  calculate 
accurately  when  the  moment  for  t&e  murder 
has  arrived — and  how  to  have  Uie  corpse 
"discovered"  most  effectively.  I 

In  recent  years  we  are  not  so  cwtaln  that 
our  cx-Communist  friend  was  Joklhg.  With 
an  eerie  consistency,  political  deaths  around 
the  world  inflame  insurrections  aiid  benefit 
the  Communist.s.  From  Laos  tol  Vietnam 
to  the  Congo  there  Is  a  thin,  rejd,  bloody 
strand   that  is  almost  surely  not  accidental. 

Upon  completion  of  his  studies  at  the 
diplomatic  school.  Serge  was  ordered  to  a 
Soviet  embassy  in  Africa,  where  hie  at  once 
had  a  consultation  with  the  Russian  po- 
litical bo.ss.  In  most  Soviet  embftssies  the 
ambassador  Is  not  the  "No  1  man"  but  Is 
only  a  figurehead.  He  Is  the  ori«  charged 
with  the  energy-consuming  task  o(  showing 
up  at  social  functions.  If  the  ambassador 
absorbs  a  staggering  number  of  vodka  toasts 
and  a  huge  amount  of  caviar  at  sijch  func- 
tions, he  can  spend  the  next  day  rtcoverlng. 
The  important  political  work  la :  done  by 
others  who  have  time  to  think  ajid  study. 
Usually  the  real  leader  of  the  embassy  will 
occupy  what  is  officially  the  third  or  fourth 
position. 

Serge  was  given  almost  a  completely  free 
hand.  The  camouflaged  "No.  1"  said  he 
would  issue  specific  orders  only[  when  a 
change  in  tactics  or  strategy  capie  down 
from    Moscow. 

At  first  Serge  concentrated  on  llifluencing 
strategically  placed  persons.  Serg)^  also  saw 
that  Twi  poets,  writers,  and  Intellectuals  had 
their  work  translated  and  reviewed  by  Tass 
and  m  Pravda.  or  in  one  of  the  i^iany  spe- 
cialized jotu-nals  within  Russia.  The  reviews 
invariably  glowed  with  praise.  Sc|rge  made 
certain  that  the  local  Intellectual  received 
a  Twi  translation  of  the  review— as  well  as 
substantial  royalties. 

In  the  second  phase  Serge  generated  an 
impression  of  great  Soviet  admUialion  for 
the  folk  culture  of  the  host  country.  The 
Soviet  press  published  editorials  i  Insisting 
that  selected  native  intellectuals  J>e  invited 
to  Ru.ssia  as  stat«  guests.  Such  visits  were 
lavishly  prepared  and  widely  reported. 


In  Russia  the  surprised  Africans  found 
themselves  surrounded  by  people  who  were 
not  only  friendly  but  apparently  genuinely 
well  informed  and  deeply  Interested  in  the 
cultvu-e  of  their  own  country.  Writers  who 
had  barely  been  making  a  living  suddenly 
began  to  receive  handsome  checks  from  Mos- 
cow for  work  that  was  translated  into  Rus- 
sian. Musicians  and  artists  received  the 
same  heady  attention. 

We  once  asked  a  group  of  Asian  intellec- 
tuals, all  of  whom  had  received  royalty  pay- 
ments from  Moscow,  if  they  knew  that  no 
Am.erican  or  British  writer  was  able  to  re- 
ceive royalties  for  works  published  in  Russia. 
Therj  was  an  embarrassing  silence.  We 
asked,  half  Jokingly,  how  many  of  them 
would  be  willing  to  return  their  royalty 
checlfis  to  Moscow  as  a  gesture  of  solidarity 
with  their  American  literary  colleagues. 

One  of  the  Asians,  more  candid  than  the 
others,  stated.  "It  is  impossible.  I  am  now 
dependent  for  approximately  50  percent  of 
my  income  on  Soviet  royalties  I  could  not 
afford  to  do  as  you  ask,  and  I  am  ashamed 
of  that  fact."  Most  of  the  v^iters  professed 
to  be  unaffected  politically  by  their  Soviet 
incomes. 

But  a  young  Indonesian  WTiter  told  us. 
"It  is  difficult  to  avoid  unconscious  seduc- 
tion. .The  first  few  articles  I  wrote  for  the 
Communists  were  fair  and  objective,  and 
they  printed  them  precisely  as  I  wTote  them. 
Each  time  they  paid  me  more  than  I  had 
received  before.  After  a  few  months,  how- 
ever, they  began  to  suggest  slight  editorial 
changes:  Would  I  object  to  the  placing  of 
the  word  'imperialistic'  before  'American': 
would  it  not  be  accurate  to  describe  Eisen- 
hower, a  former  general,  as  a  militarist?  If 
I  balked  they  quietly  went  along,  but  they 
kept  the  pressure  on — partly  by  raising  the 
payments.  One  day  I  finished  an  article  and 
on  rereading  realized  that  it  was  straight 
Comrtiunist  doctrine.  I  tore  It  up  and  have 
not  written  for  the  Communists  since." 

He  Is  a  rare  exception.  But  let  us  return 
to  Serge. 

Serge's  next  step  was  an  Intensive  program 
of  "tultural  exchange."  Here  Serge  took 
Japan  as  an  example.  In  1957  a  distin- 
guished Russian  pianist,  Gllels,  made  a  Japa- 
nese tour.  This  was  quickly  followed  by 
a  tour  of  the  singer  Alia  Olenkova.  In  1958 
the  Russians  Invited  the  Japanese  puppet 
theater  Avidzl  to  Russia,  where  it  received 
widely  enthusiastic  reviews.  The  Russians 
also  made  It  known,  pointedly,  that  this  was 
the  first  trip  that  the  puppeteers  had  made 
outside  of  Japan's  borders.  Scholars,  scien- 
tists, and  famous  Russian  artists  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  all  visited  Japan.  In  return, 
numerous  groups  of  Japanese  were  invited 
to  visit  Russia. 

Japan  Is  a  fully  developed  society,  and 
Japanese  are  likely  to  recognize  propaganda 
techniques  when  they  see  them.  Even  so, 
the  Russians  have  made  a  serious  propaganda 
penetration  and  are  constantly  working  hard 
to  enlarge  it. 

In  the  primitive  and  emerging  nations  the 
Soviet  effort  Is  proportionately  much  higher 
Communist  entertainers  and  artists  and 
Journalists  flood  to  countries  like  Liberia, 
the  Sudan.  Ethiopia,  Iran,  Lebanon,  and  all 
the  Arab  countries. 

In v^ Burma.  Russian  circuses  and  Chinese 
entertainers  went  to  tiny  upcountry  ham- 
lets where  the  people  had  never  before  seen 
a  foreigner.  In  some  cases  the  Russian  cir- 
cus staff  was  larger  than  the  village  popu- 
lation. 

Serge  followed  the  established  propaganda 
pattern  closely.  Once  key  people  are  culti- 
vated and  a  mask  of  "friendliness"  exhibited 
to  the  masses,  the  propaganda  dapger  is 
aimed  at  other  victims  The  next  target 
group  is  students.  They  are  invited  to  fairs, 
youth  festivals,  cultural  meetings,  and  uni- 
versities— all    in   Russia.      Preparations    are 


carefully  made.  For  example,  student  dele- 
gations arriving  In  Russia  from  France  and 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  who 
have  some  knowledge  of  Conimunlst  tech- 
niques and  zise  therefore  likely  to  be  sus- 
picious, are  housed  in  drab,  ordinary  dormi- 
tories. But  the  delegations  from  Africa,  the 
Arab  countries,  and  southeast  Asia  are 
housed  and  fed  in  plush  luxury — candle- 
lighted  tables,  a  menu  meticulously  put  to- 
gether with  careful  attention  to  rellgloua 
requirements  and  native  food  tastes,  and 
cheerful  waiters. 

Perhaps  the  high  point  In  the  propagan- 
dizing of  students  took  place  in  1960  when 
Khrushchev,  while  visiting  in  Indonesia,  an- 
nounced that  the  Soviet  Union  had  estab- 
lished a  University  of  Friendship  of  the  Peo- 
ples. This  university  is  designed  to  train  en- 
gineers, physicians,  teachers,  and  technical 
experts  from  all  over  itie  world.  If  success- 
ful it  might' make  it  possible  for  communism 
to  capture  the  Intellectual  elite  of  most  of 
the  countries  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Fortunately  the  first  few  classes  did 
not  go  well.  But  the  Russians  are  experi- 
menting; the  curriculum  of  the  Friendship 
University  has  just   been  changed 

The  countless  festivals  and  youth  con- 
gresses in  the  Soviet  Union  are  carefully 
and  generously  subsidized  Students  from 
the  poor  nations  pay  little  or  nothing.  But 
the  Soviet  aid  is  always  carefully  presented 
as  a  fellowship  or  as  a  reward  for  winning  a 
contest  or  some  such  face-saving  device. 

Once  an  atmosphere  of  frlendllne.ss  is  es- 
tablished with  the  Intellectual  elite  and  the 
organization  of  students  in  tinderdeveloped 
countries  is  underway,  the  next  step  is  a 
careful  wooing  of  the  lenders  With  a  shrewd 
eye  for  protocol,  the  Russians  first  send  a 
high-ranking  diplomat  to  call  on  leaders 
such  as  Sukarno,  Halle  Selassie.  Nehru,  or 
the  Shah  of  Iran  The  foreign  head  of  gov- 
ernment is  then  invited  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  is  no  limit  to  costs. 

Take  the  visit  of  Nasser,  the  ruler  of  Egypt, 
to  Russia  He  was  flown  In  a  luxuriously 
equipped  Soviet  Jetliner,  the  TU  104  When 
he  arrived  In  Moscow,  he  was  greeted  by 
orderly  files  of  people  cheering  as  he  drove 
down  the  street.  Scrubbed  schoolchildren 
threw  flowers  at  him  wherever  he  went.  At 
small,  Intimate  parties  Nasser  was  shown  ex- 
amples of  Egyptian  and  Arabic  works  trans- 
lated Into  Russian,  some  of  them  consisting 
of  his  own  speeches,  which  had  been  catn- 
1-tgcd  as  masterpieces  He  met  Soviet 
Moslems  who  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  While  traveling  in  Rus,sla  he  was 
shown  f.ictorles  making  the  most  sophisti- 
cated military  equipment,  parts  for  guided 
missiles,  and  earthmoving  equipment.  The 
implication  was  clear:  The  Soviet  Union 
wa;.  not  only  powerful  In  war  but  able  to 
supply  the  kind  of  equipment  needed  to 
build  the  Aswan  Dam:  and  she  could  supply 
seed  and  farm  machinery  for  the  lands  to  be 
irrle.»tcU  by  that  dam. 

At  a  splendid  state  dinner  Khrushchev 
r.ssured  N.'isser  of  the  support  of  the  whole 
socialist  world  In  his  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. Nasser  was  also  Informed  that 
the  Soviets  had  Just  established  a  Society  for 
Friendship  and  Cultural  Relations  With  the 
Countries  of  the  Arab  East. 

The  usual  concluding  flourish  to  such  a  trip 
is  making  a  gift  of  the  Jptplane  in  which 
the  foreign  leader  has  traveled.  Halle  Se- 
lassie, the  Shah  of  Iran,  and  Sukarno  have 
received  such  gifts.  U  Nu  of  Burma  flies 
in  a  plane  presented  by  the  Russians. 

The  Russians  pay  special  attention  to  local 
customs.  Tliey  know,  for  example,  that 
Indonesians  prefer  lengthy  movies.  The 
longer  the  show,  the  more  the  Indonesians 
like  It.  It  is  no  accident  that  President 
Sukarno  exhibited  the  3-hour  motion  pic- 
ture of  his   trip  to  Russia  In  preference  to 
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the  30-minute  movie  documenUaion  of  his 
%lslt  to  America  made  by  our  U  S.  Informa- 
tion Agency. 

The  foreign  leader,  thus  manipulated, 
someumes  leaves  the  Soviet  Union  with  the 
impression  not  only  that  the  Russians  are 
deeply  interested  In  his  country,  but  that 
Russia  Is  the  "coming"  economic  and  mili- 
tary power.  No  one  lectured  him  on  the 
"Inevitability  of  world  communism."  He  has 
met  the  real  le.aders  of  Rus.sla  and  may  have 
the  impression  that  he  can  "do  buslne^  with 
the  Russians"  without  compromising  his 
p>03ition. 

The  results  are  alarming.  Today  In  Egypt 
there  are  thousands  of  Soviet  technicians, 
military  advisers,  and  engineers.  Instruc- 
tion in  the  Russian  language  has  begun  in 
secondary  schools  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. Tliree  hundred  of  her  best  students 
are  being  sent  annually  to  Russia  to  study. 

Now  Russia  is  ready  for  the  last  stage  of 
propaganda— the  socialization  of  the  masses. 
This  means  a  penetrating  and  widespread 
propagandizatiou  of  the  citizens  of  a  foreign 
country.  The  blueprint  of  action  is  clear. 
In  most  of  the  emerging  countries  where 
Seree— and  a  thousand  others  like  him — 
serves,  the  public  communication  system  Is 
either  primitive  or  nonexistent.  One  of 
Serge's  first  steps  in  socializing  the  masses 
will  be  to  see  that  small  radios  are  distrib- 
uted to  the  outlying  villages  by  the  native 
C  nimunist  Party.  These  radios  have  one 
peculiarity;  They  receive  only  one  station — 
Radio  Moscow  or  Radio  Peiping.  Powerful 
broadcasting  stations  In  Rtissla  and  China 
'111  the  air  with  programs  In  Amov,  Ton- 
kinesc,  Tibetan.  Pashto,  Bengali,  Berber,  and 
hundreds  of  other  languages.  In  deserts, 
deltas,  and  farm  areas  the  entire  population 
of  tiny  hamlets  will  squat  .vound  the  radio 
In  the  evening  hours.  As  the  young  people 
crank  the  hand  generator,  the  village  listens 
to  Bing  Crosby,  the  Red  .army  chorus,  clas- 
sical music,  folk  mu<:lc  of  their  own  land, 
and  n  carefully  edited  version  of  world  news. 
American  press  reports  are  rewritten  to  make 
us  l(>3k  as  bad  and  unhappy  as  possible. 

Tlie  Communists  also  realize  that  Intense 
literacy  drives  among  the  emerging  nations 
creates  a  new  market  for  books,  maeazines. 
and  newspapers.  Today  the  Russians  and 
Chinese  are  the  biggest  publishers  of  books 
in  the  world  Between  them  they  produce 
more  than  2  billion  books  a  year,  which  sur- 
p.asses  the  entire  output  of  all  other  nations. 
A  large  fraction  of  these  volumes  are  pub- 
lished In  foreign  langu.tges.  ranging  from 
obscure  African  languages,  like  Fang-Bulu 
and  Kabyle,  to  Japranese  and  German.  Chil- 
dren's books  wlilch  successfully  convert 
"Cinderella"  and  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  " 
Into  Communist  heroes  are  put  out  In  fine 
editions,  beautifully  illustrated  Millions  of 
mag.azlnes  are  distributed  throughout  the 
world,  each  of  them  aimed  at  a  specific  audi- 
ence the  pe.^sant.  the  trade-union  member, 
the  city  worker,  the  disgruntled  intellectual. 
Today  the  world's  bestselling  author  Is 
Joseph  Stalin.  His  books  are  followed  by 
the  Bible,  but  the  next  three  most  widely 
read  authors  are  Communists.  A  bookseller 
in  Cairo  or  Djakarta  or  Bangkok  or  Singa- 
pore finds  It  financially  attractive  to  stock 
Communist  literature.  First,  he  pays  for  the 
books  in  the  local  currency,  directly  to  the 
Russian  or  Chinese  Embassy.  Secondly, 
their  cost  is  low  and  the  profit  is  high. 

The  accumulated  local  currency  resulting 
from  local  payments  Is  used  by  officials  like 
Serge  to  establish  native  newspapers  and 
Journals.  Normally  there  will  he  an  overt 
Communist  newspaper,  which  concentrates 
on  lengthy  analyses  of  Marxis'  theory  It  is 
usually  turgid  and  has  a  small  circulation. 
But  Conimuni.'=t  money  also  flows  to  the 
covert  newspapers.  They  carry  neuUal 
titles  such   as   "The  Star  "   or    "The   Ciirou- 


icle  and  are  J.ammed  w'.'h  popular  features 
attracting  a  ma.ss  circulation.  With  no 
visible  Communist  connections,  these  papers 
carry  on  bitter  compaigns  against  white 
colonialism  and  the  presence  of  American 
troops  overseas. 

Hand  in  hand  with  books  and  newspapers 
the  Communists  have  been  engaged  since 
1955  In  a  stepped-up  production  of  motion 
pictures  Among  other  advantages  use  of 
this  medium  assures  that  illiterates  are  not 
overlooked.  In  5  years  the  number  of  Com- 
munist propaganda  films  has  quadrupled 

Serge  is  familiar  with  all  these  techniques 
He  has  the  personnel  and  assets  to  use  in- 
stantly whatever  metliod  he  judges  most 
effective.  Serge  can  order  any  Russian  In 
the  area  to  take  on  a  propaganda  project, 
and  each  receives  a  specific  assignment  in" 
addition  to  his  normal  job.  Whatever 
money  or  equipment  Is  needed  Serge  can  get 
quickly  from  Moscow.  Films,  money,  print- 
ing presses,  newsprint,  books,  a  grand  bal- 
let—there will  be  flown  In  at  his  request. 
The  Russian  Government  Is  organized  for 
this  kind  of  operation. 

The  propaganda  agency  in  the  U.S.S.R.  has 
a  status  equal  to  that  of  the  Foreign  Service 
or  Department  of  Defense. 

There  is  only  one  thing  Serge  may  noc 
do:  He  may  not  fail.  If  he  makes"  one 
major  mistake,  he  Is  ruined  He  will  be 
recalled  and  placed  In  a  minor  post  for  life. 
The  same  applies  to  everyone  Involved  in 
Russian  strategy  and  tactics. 

Compared  with  the  Communtjt  effort  the 
American  venture  into  propaganda  is  anemic 
Not  only  Is  the  USIA  budget  severely  limited. 
but  so  Is  its  statutory  function  Ir  can 
only  project  the  American  Image  abroad. 
It  Is  paradoxical  that  America,  where  the 
communications  arts  are  most  highly  de- 
veloped and  where  the  technical  skills  are  so 
far  advanced,  should  be  such  a  slow  starter. 
Our  USIA  people  are,  on  the  whole  as  In- 
telligent and  perceptive  as  their  Russian 
counterparts  But  they  are  para'vzed  by  in- 
adequate funds,  too  frequent  shifts  in  p'oets. 
and  sketchy  training  in  the  language  and 
customs  of  the  area  they  serve 

The  Communists  are  not  Infallible.  They 
have  made  great  mistakes.  Tlieir  ruthless 
suppression  of  the  Hungarians,  the  Inhu- 
manity of  the  ccllective  farms  in  China,  and 
other  events  have  nullified  many  of  their 
propaganda  drives.  Then.  too.  the  Soviet 
Friendship  University  is  by  all  accounts  a 
dismal  place  that  offends  many  students. 
Yet  few  Asians  or  Africans  are  aware  of 
these  facts  All  in  all.  the  Russians  make 
more  mistakes  than  Americans  do  But  the 
Communists  have  the  funds,  trained  per- 
sonnel, and  organization  to  take  advantage 
of — or  create — American  fumbles  We  are 
flow  to  act. 

TiicTc  is  nothing  at  this  moment  to  pre- 
vent Americans  from  creating  the  intellec- 
tual and  technical  weapons  required  to  win 
the  great  battle  for  exposing  the  minds  of 
men  to  the  truth.  The  Communists  already 
have  a  lormidable  machine  at  work  telling 
lies.  Americans  can  overcome  it.  All  that 
is  lacking  at  the  moment  is  an  awareness  of 
the  danger  and  a  determination  to  do  some- 
thing about  It. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  on  my 
amendmeni.  I  ask  for  a  divi.sion. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr  President,  in 
addition  to  what  I  .said  awliik-  ago  with 
reference  to  the  precedms;  amendment. 
on  which  tlie  Senate  has  already  voted. 
I  again  remind  tiie  Senate  in  connection 
with  the  Item  of  salaries  and  expenses, 
wliich  the  Senator  from  New  York  pro- 
po.ses  to  increase,  that  last  year  thr  ap- 
propriation was  $105  milhon-plu.s.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  this  year  requested 
$118  million.     The  House  increased  the 
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amount  over  last  year  by  $4.8  million. 
That  is  an  increase  over  what  was  spent 
last  year,  as  allowed  by  the  House. 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  heard  testi- 
mony on  this  question  and  made  an  in- 
crease of  $1,700,000  over  the  amount 
allowed  by  the  House,  making  a  total 
of  $6,500,000,  that  we  provided  here, 
over  and  above  what  was  spent  in  this 
field  last  year.  That  is  an  increase  of 
6  percent  over  and  above  last  year's  cost. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions unanimously  approved  this  in- 
crea.se  which  we  have  recommended  over 
the  House  figure.  In  our  judgment,  the 
evidence  presented  by  the  officials  sup- 
ported the  need  for  the  funds. 

I  think  we  were  generous.  I  do  not 
feel  that  we  have  actually  withheld  or 
denied  funds  which  could  be  expedi- 
tiously used.  I  believe  that  a  full  resto- 
ration of  the  request  made  by  the  U.S. 
Information  Service  is  not  warranted. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr,  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  remind  the 
Senator,  because  I  know  he  has  it  in  his 
mind,  that  Mr.  Murrow  voluntarily  with- 
drew a  request  for  $250,000  for  European 
service  because  he  felt  it  was  not  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  amount  was 
$250,000.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Mur- 
row feels  we  have  dealt  fairly  with  him. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Then  I  call  at- 
tention to  an  amoimt  of  $9,300,000  in  the 
special  foreign  currency  program,  an  in- 
crease of  $1,800,000  over  the  House  al- 
lowance. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  increased  that 
amount  how  much? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  is  an  increase 
of  $800,000  over  the  budget  request  for 
1962,  and  $6,300,000  above  the  appropria- 
tion for  1961. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  in  addition 
to  the  money  appropriations  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  $9,300,000  in  excess  of  the  spe- 
cial foreign  currency  program  for  last 
year. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  these  two 
item.s — the  reduction  by  USIA  of  $250,- 
000  in  Europe  and  the  special  foreign 
currency  supplement  of  $1,800,000,  which 
the  Senate  committee  provided — must  be 
taken  into  consideration  along  with  the 
Senate  committee  increase  of  $1,700,000 
over  the  Hou.se  allowance  for  the  regular 
dollar  appropriation  when  additional  in- 
creases for  salaries  and  expenses  are 
m  question. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct.  I 
should  like  to  mention  some  of  the  areas 
and  activities  for  which  the  increased 
funds  are  available  in  the  House  bill, 
and  for  which  the  Senate  has  made  ad- 
ditions. 

For  salaries  rni  .rcpenses.  Africa,  over- 
sea missions,  ur.  increase  of  $1.3  mil- 
lion; Latin  America,  oversea  missions, 
an  increase  of  $1.1  million:  broadcasting 
service,  a  $1  million  increase  over  1961, 
to  provide  $19  million  in  1962;  motion 
picture  service,  an  increase  of  over  $500,- 


000;  press  and  publication  service,  an 
increase  of  $1.1  million:  and  television 
service,  an  increase  of  about  $400,000 
over  1961. 

So  unless  it  is  desired  simply  to  spend 
money.  I  think  the  committee  has  been 
very  considerate  of  this  agency  and  has 
provided  adequate  funds.  Bear  in  mind, 
another  supplemental  bill  is  now  in 
progress  in  the  House.  It  will  provide 
another  $2.4  million.  It  will  soon  reach 
the  Senate.  If  this  agency  requires  ad- 
ditional funds,  and  can  show  the  need 
for  them,  the  money.  I  assume,  will  be 
provided.  In  this  instance,  I  think  the 
Senate  has  been  generous.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senators  who  supported  me  in  con- 
nection with  the  amendment  on  which 
there  was  a  yea  and  nay  vote.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  size  of  the  vote  we  re- 
ceived. I  am  especially  grateful  to  Sen- 
ators on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  who 
sometimes  find  that  I  submit  proposals 
which  they  cannot  support  quite  as  well 
as  they  supported  this  particular  amend- 
ment, I  sincerely  hope  the  di.scnssion 
plus  the  votes  will  have  the  desired  ef- 
fect. I  think  our  country  qertainly 
needs  it. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  on  my  amendment,  I 
ask  for  a  division. 

Mr,  DWORSHAK,  Mr.  President,  I 
deeply  regret  that  some  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  saw  fit  to  repudiate  the 
position  taken  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. This  side  of  the  aisle  has 
a  representation  on  that  committee.  I 
think  Senators  who  work  diligently  on 
that  committee  probably  know  more 
than  some  nonmembers  of  the  commit- 
tee concerning  what  the  Bureaii  of  the 
Budtret  requests  and  what  the  witnesses 
testify  to  during  weeks  of  appearances 
before  that  committee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr,  Javits!,  A  division  has  been  re- 
quested. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  biU 
is  open  to  further  amendment, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  third  reading  takes  place,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  a  question. 

One  of  the  items  in  the  bilj  which 
was  of  particular  importance  to  me  was 
the  amount  of  money  in  the  State  De- 
partment budget  for  fiscal  1962  for  labor 
attache  positions.  A  number  of  those 
positions  were  eliminated  as  a  result 
of  Hou.^e  action.  For  example,  the 
United  States  will  not  have  labor  repre- 
sentation in  its  Embassies  m  Korea, 
Vietnam.  Indonesia.  Malaya.  '  Congo! 
South  Africa,  Libya.  Costa  Rica.  Ecua- 
dor, rinland.  and  Turkey.  Many  of 
those  areas  are  where  the  battle  against 
communism  is  to  be  fought.  Many  are 
areas  in  which  the  labor  movement  is 
in  its  infancy,  where  there  is  a  dehnite 
effort  by  the  Communists  to  penetrate. 
I  wonder  what,  if  anything,  the  sul> 
committee  recommended.  I  have  some 
idea  about  it.  but  I  should  like  to  have 
the  chairman  give  us  some  indication. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  subcommittee 
allowed  $2,750,000,  There  was  only  one 
item  earmarked;  therefore,  the  discre- 
tion is  in  the  agency  as  to  what  it  will 
use  for  tho.se  purposes. 

Mrt  HUMPHREY.  So  there  is  some 
discretion  in  the  department.  I  wished 
to  have  that  made  clear. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  I  received  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  on  the  basis  of  which 
I  made  inquii-y  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U  S.  Departme.vt  of  Labor. 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

Washington.  July  21,  1961. 
The  Honorable  Hubert  H   Humphrey, 
U.S. Senate.  Wa.'^hington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  In  answer  Ki 
your  inquiry,  the  following  new  labor  attache 
positions  were  requested  but  eliminated  as 
a  result  of  House  action  on  the  State  De- 
partment's  budget   for   fiscal   year   1962: 

Seoul,  Korea:    Labor  attache. 

Saigon.  Vietnam:  Labor  attach^. 

Djakarta,  Indonesia:  Assistant  labor  at- 
tache. 

Kuala  Lumpur.  Malaya:  Labor  attach^. 

Leopoldvllle,  Congo:   Labor  attach^. 

Pretoria,  South  Africa;  Labor  attach^. 

Tripoli,  Libya:   Labor  attache. 

San   Jose.  Costa  Rica:    Labor   attach^. 

Quito,    Ecuador:    Labor   attache. 

Helsinki,  Finland:    Labor  attach^. 

Ankara,    Turkey;   Labor    attach^. 

Needless  to  say,  we  feel  that  all  of  these 
new  positions  are  badly  needed.  We  hope 
that  Senate  action  will  result  In  restoring 
them. 

The  labor  problem  In  Korea  Is  critical,  and 
we  feel  that  an  appropriately  qualified  labor 
attach^  could  have  a  real  and  favorable 
Impact.  He  could  help  assure  that  the 
U.S.  tnllltary  avoids  mistakes  In  the  labor- 
management  area  In  Its  relationships  with 
the  large  number  of  Indigenous  employees 
of  the  U.S.  Government  There  is  a  serious 
unemployment  problem  in  Korea,  and  a  labor 
attache  with  good  background  In  the  man- 
power field  might  do  much  to  guide  US  aid 
programs  in  ways  that  would  alleviate  this 
problem.  The  political  situation  In  Korea 
is  In  a  state  of  flux,  and  labor  considerations 
will  heavily  Influence  the  direction  In  which 
Korea  goes.  It  behooves  us  to  have  a  com- 
petent labor  attache  on  the  scene. 

In  Saigon  there  are  several  significant  un- 
ions which  play  an  important  political,  as 
well  as  economic,  role.  There  is  no  ICA  labor 
prograifc.  and  the  U.S.  Embassy  there  has 
recommended  that  the  labor  and  manpower 
aid  projects  be  guided  by  a  competent  spe- 
cialist In  the  Embassy.  We  feel  that  an  ap- 
propriately qualified  labor  attache  could  pro- 
vide this  guidance  and  could  stimulate  a 
stronger  labor  emphasis  in  the  aid  programs 
and  do  much  to  assure  that  the  proceedi;  of 
these  programs  contribute  toward  raising  the 
living  standards  of  workers 

There  is  a  labor  attach^  in  Djakarta  but. 
because  of  the  size  of  the  country  and  the 
importance  of  the  labor  factor  there,  we  feel 
that  he  needs  a  full-time  assistant.  Over 
a  wide  area  in  Indone^sia  there  are  operations 
of  Amejican  firms.  American  plantations,  pe- 
troleum enterprises,  etc  .  where  guidance  con- 
cernintr  labor-management  relations  Is 
neec'ea.  if  the  labor  attach^  had  an  assist- 
ant, he  would  be  able  to  spend  considerably 
more  time  away  from  the  Embassy  contact- 
ing unions,  employers,  and  G<jvernment  of- 
nclals. 

In  Malaya  there  exists  a  labor  movement 
which,  from  the  Western  standpoint,  is  the 
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most  promising  and  encouraging  in  the  Far 
East.  It  Is  Important  that  we  encourage  con- 
tacts between  the  democratic  labor  move- 
ment of  Malaya  and  the  labor  movements  of 
other  Asian  countries.  Among  other  thing?. 
an  appropriately  qualified  labor  attach^  in 
Kjala  Lumpur  could  facilitate  such  contact 
Because  of  the  explosive  and  fluid  situa- 
tion In  the  Congo,  we  think  it  imperative  to 
assign  a  labor  attache  to  Leopoldvllle  as 
soon  as  possible  He  could  do  much  to  create 
a  new  image  of  America  In  the  Congo.  He 
could  take  the  initiative  to  assure  that  aid 
programs  in  which  the  United  States  Is  In- 
terested will  contribute  as  directly  as  pos- 
sible toward  Improving  desperate  conditions 
of  the  workers,  and  he  could  play  an  impor- 
tant role  vls-a-vis  the  development  of  non- 
Communist   labor   organizations 

In  Pretoria  we  need  a  labor  attache  who 
would  be  able  to  give  reliable  reports  on  pre- 
vailing labor  conditions.  This  Is  Increas- 
ingly Important  because  many  of  the  previ- 
ous channels  of  communication  between  free 
labor  and  South  Africa  are  no  longer  func- 
tioning. 

W'e  do  not  have  a  labor  att.ichc  in  either 
Libya  or  Tunisia.  If  the  new  position  re- 
quested in  Tripoli  is  funded,  it  is  Intended 
that  this  labor  attache  will  cover  both  Libya 
and  Tunisia.  In  both  of  these  countries 
there  are  significant  labor  organizations,  and 
there  Is  considerable  pressure  being  exerted 
by  the  Soviet  and  neutralist  powens.  Worker 
organizations  are  a  major  target  for  anti- 
Western  propaganda  A  labor  attache  should 
be  on  the  scene  to  do  what  is  possible  in  In- 
fluencing dcvelopmenU  along  lines  favorable 
to  the  West. 

In  Costa  Rica,  as  Is  true  of  virtually  all 
parts  of  Latin  America,  the  labor  organiza- 
tions and  labor  factor?  are  directly  Involved 
11  the  struggle  between  totalitarianism  and 
democracy.  We  need  a  labor  attach^  In 
S.'in   Jos6. 

For  similar  reasons,  a  labor  attache  Is 
badly  needed  in  Ecuador.  Maurice  Bern- 
baum.  the  new  American  Ambassador  to 
Elcuador,  has  strongly  recommended  that  a 
labor  attach^  with  background  In  the  Amer- 
ican labor  movement  be  assigned  to  his 
staff  In  Quito 

In  Finland  the  struggle  for  control  of  the 
well-developed  labor  organizations  has  a 
vital  t>earlng  on  U.S.  foreign  policy  Inter- 
ests. A  labor  attach^  Is  needed  to  Interpret 
labor  developments  and  to  Influence  them 
to  the  extent  possible. 

In  Turkey,  there  Is  a  large  labor  program 
under  the  auspices  of  the  ICA  We  feel 
that  a  labor  attach^  is  needed  in  the  Em- 
bassy to  give  policy  direction  nd  to  provide 
repxirts  on  labor  and  manpower  develop- 
ments. 

If  you  wish  further  information  con- 
cerning the  need  for  these  additional  labor 
attachd  positions.  I  hope  you  will  telephone 
me.  Your  Interest  in  this  matter  Is  deeply 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours. 

George  L-P  Whs,  cr, 
A.ssistant  Secretary.  International  Affairs. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President.  I 
feel  that  these  positions  are  vitally 
important. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  The  subcommit- 
tee granted  an  increa.se  which  would  en- 
able the  Department  to  do  more  than 
they  would  have  been  able  to  do  with  the 
amount  provided  by  the  House, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  By  far.  I  recog- 
nize that. 

The  other  item  is  in  reference  to  re- 
quests made  by  the  Department  of  State 
relating  to  certain  contracts  in  the  plan 
-or  disarmament  studies,  I  .shall  not  of- 
fer an  additional  amendment,  becatise,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  and  as  has  been  in- 
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dicated,  there  is  the  possibilitv  of  sup- 
plemental bill  Items. 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  I  believe  we  pro- 
vide $1,004,000  by  means  of  the  House 
version  of  the  bill.  Last  year  the  agency 
had  $804,000;  so  the  $1,004,000  is  a 
S200.000  increase  over  the  amount  pro- 
vided last  year— a  larger  percentage  in- 
crea.se  than  that  of  the  overall  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
deistand  that  if  this  is  fotind  to  be  made- 
quate.  tlie  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
his  subcommittee  will  entertain  a  request 
from  the  administration,  if  it  can  be 
justified,  for  funds  for  further  work? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  sure  that  will 
be  the  case:  and  I  understand  there  is 
before  the  House  at  this  time  a  bill  cover- 
inn  that  .subject.  It  will  reach  us  before 
the  end  of  the  session. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand  so. 
and  I  appreciate  the  statement  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  has  made. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  statement  on  this  subject 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re  ORD.  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Humphrey 
Tlie  administration  revised  budget  request 
asked  for  $136,367,000  for  'Salaries  and  ex- 
penses"  of  personnel  in  the  Department  of 
State:  the  House  allowed  $132  mlHlon  and 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
recommended  8134,750,000  ip.  3  line  16  of 
H  R.  7371 1. 

Included  in  the  original  budget  request  Is 
the  sum  of  $719,876  for  14  new  positions  and 
$600,000  for  contractual  studies  in  disarma- 
ment work  at  the  Department.  The  House 
allowed  only  $200  000  which  would  not  per- 
mit the  hiring  of  any  new  personnel  State 
asked  for  the  restoration  of  $502,573  (making 
a  total  of  $702.573 1 — hearings,  page  144. 
This  total  provides  $600,000  for  studies  and 
13  new  positions.  Neither  the  Senate  com- 
mittee bill  nor  the  committee  report  (S 
Rept.  731)  Indicates  how  much,  if  any.  of 
the  amount  requested  restored  for  disarma- 
ment work  has  been  recommended  restored 
At  the  bottom  of  page  3  of  the  report,  how- 
ever, the  1136.367.000  recommended  for 
•  Salaries  and  expenses"  is  discussed  and  the 
report  st^ites  that  this  sum  •■will  allow  the 
full  budget  estimate  for  security  activities 
and  the  balance  Is  for  such  Items  as  In- 
creased language  training,  consular  activi- 
ties, and  the  appointment  of  additional  com- 
mercial activities,  and  the  appointment  of 
additional  conunerclal  attaches  needed  in 
connection  with  the  tra<ie  promotion  pro- 
gram " 

While  this  list  does  not  purport  to  be 
exclusive,  the  omission  of  any  reference  to 
increased  personnel  In  disarmament  may  not 
permit  the  disarmament  needs  to  be  given 
preferential  treatment.  The  Budget  Office 
at  the  State  Dep.irtment  says  that  there 
will  not  be  enough  left  to  provide  for  the  13 
new  positions  and  studies  requested  by  dis- 
armament If  the  E>epartment  follows  the 
order  of  priority  listed  In  the  report.  The 
priority  items  will  use  up  all  but  MOO. 000 
of  the  sum  restored  by  the  Senate  committee 
action  and  against  this  there  will  be 
demands  of  $14  million.  Clearly,  disarma- 
ment and  other  items  not  on  tlie  commit- 
tee's priority  list  will  be  cut  to  some  degree. 

My  recommendation:  It  will  be  necessary 
to  have  approximately  $500  000  to  make  sure 
that  the  full  funds  requested  for  stepped- 
up  disarmament  work  will  be  available 
This  can  be  done  In  the  next  supplemental 
appropriation. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER      If  there 

be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  que.stion  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  rcadnv 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  oideied  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  <H  R.  7371  >  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives 
thereon,  and  thai  tlic  Chair  appoint  tlip 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr  McCi  el- 
L.-VN,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr,  Havden,  Mr. 
M\c.vusoN,  Mr.  Fuieright,  Mr.  Brilces, 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  MuNDT,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Maine  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMIT!  EE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 
TO  MEET  DURING  SESSION  OF 
THE  SENATE  TOMORROW 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow. 


SALINE    WATER    CONVERSION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No  763.  Senate 
bill  2156,  and  that  the  bill  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  and  be  made  the  pending 
business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  2156*  to  expand  and  extend  the 
saline  water  conversion  proL;am  beinj 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 


ARTICLE      IN      COLUMBIA     ON     EN- 
COURAGEMENT OF  INVENTIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Piesident.  for 
a  number  of  years,  I  have  been  deeply 
concerned  with  this  problem:  How  can 
the  United  States  stimulate  the  flow  of 
inventions,  so  as  to  strengthen  national 
security  and  provide  for  rapid  growth  of 
our  economy  and  ever  higher  standards 
of  living  for  our  people? 

Part  of  the  answer  i.s  through  a.<=- 
surance  of  maximum  encouragement  for 
the  relatively  small  number  of  individ- 
uals who  have  the  gilt  of  innovation,  the 
spark  of  genius,  the  talent  to  develop  new 
concepts,  processes,  systems,  instru- 
ments, machines. 

I  was  plea.sed,  therefore,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished magazine  Columbia,  pub- 
lished each  month  by  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus, has  a  leading  article  in  its 
September  1961  issue,  written  by  Mr. 
James  C.  G.  Conniff.  realistically  entitled 
■  Why  Do  We  Discouiaee  Our  Inventors?" 

I  had  been  glad  to  discuss  this  problem 
with  Mr.  Conniff  and  to  make  available 
information  which  had  been  developed 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
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and  International  Organizations,  of 
which  I  am  privileged  to  be  chairman, 
in  the  Committee  of  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

On  the  basis  of  his  careful  review  with 
others  and  myself,  Mr.  Conniff  developed 
a  thoughtful  analysis  of  many  of  the 
patent,  military,  East-West,  and  other 
implications  of  the  problem. 

I  may  say  that  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
of  Columbia  is  the  usual  fine  array  of 
constructive  articles  on  civic  and  spirit- 
ual affairs,  of  deep  interest  to  the  de- 
voted readership, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Conniff's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  Do  We  Discourage  Ovk  Inventors? 

(By  James   C.   G.   Conniff) 
One  of  these  fine  mornings  you  will  pick 
up  your  newspaper  and  read  that  the  Presi- 
dent of   the   United   States   has   summoned 
John  Jones,  until  then  an  obscure  midwest- 

crn  inventor,  to  the  White  House.  There. 
■with  TV  camera  dollies  chewing  up  the  lawn, 
our  beaming  Chief  Executive  will  present 
Mr.  Jones  with  a  check  for  $25,000,  tax  free. 
It  Will  be  "in  token  of  your  country's  grati- 
tude for  distinguished  service"— not  in  the 
realm  of  courage,  this  time,  but  of  genius. 

The  fruit  of  Mr.  Jones'  genius  may  In  It- 
self be  unimpressive.  An  odd-looking  fluted 
crystal  the  size  of  a  rice  gram,  perhaps, 
Which  he  grew  down  cellar  In  an  air-condi- 
tioned milk  bottle.  Or  a  very  fine  wire  one- 
quarter  inch  long  with  a  special  squiggle  in 
It,  visible  only  under  a  microscope — which 
was  where  he  painstakingly  fashioned  it.  Or 
a  silver  of  metal  with  strange  new  properties. 
It  may  be  only  a  mathematical  formula. 

But  it  will  be  worth  every  nickel  of  the 
award.  In  his  praise  for  Jones  our  President 
will  make  that  clear,  using  just  the  right  fog 
Index  to  avoid  tipping  off  an  enemy  as  to 
Why.  Those  of  a  mind  to  speculate  may 
guess  at  breakthroughs  In  no-time-lag  space 
communications,  or  Instantaneous  data 
processing,  or  split-second  Information  re- 
trieval from  man's  stupendous  warehouse  of 
technical  knowledge. 

Others  may  suspect  u.ilocking  the  secret 
of  light  as  a  power  source.  Or  discovery  of 
a  tough,  lightweight,  flexprcof  aircraft- 
spaceship  alloy  that  will  also  shield  against 
radiation  as  effectively  as  a  yard  of  lead. 
Or  the  key  to  neutralizing  gravi'ty  bv  manip- 
ulation of  subatomic  particles. 

Whatever  it  Is,  one  thing  is  sure:  this 
loner  h;is  come  up  with  a  seemingly  sim- 
ple device  or  process  which  may  revolution- 
ize technology  and  will  unquestionably  aid 
In  guarantcemg  the  securitv  of  "his,country. 

Unfortunately,  one  other  thing  is  Just  as 
sure:  we  have  at  this  writing,  and  for  too 
lon^c  have  had.  no  way  of  telling  when  that 
fine  morning  will  be. 

The  reason  isn't  that  obscure,  gifted  In- 
ventors are  lacking,  it  isn't  that  work  by 
the  only  instrument  in  the  universe  which 
can  conceive  and  develop  a  breakthrough 
idea — the  mmd  of  an  individual  human  be- 
ing— is  not  going  forward  in  the  areas  In- 
dicated and  a  hundred  other  areas  every  bit 
as  crucial.  It  isn't  even  that  scientific  dis- 
coveries of  that  caliber  are  hardly  the  kind  of 
things  you  can  assign  to  a  specific  slot  on  the 
calendar.      Not   by    a   froi^en    bootful. 

Apt  symbol.  For  the  real  reason  Is  that 
wi'h  the  frozen  boot  of  bureaucratic  inertia 
and  public  apathy,  not  to  mention  executive 
preoccupation,  we  are  kicking  our  inventors 
in  the  teeth.  We  boast  a  national  tradition 
of    inventors    like    Benjamin    Franklin,    Ell 


Whitney,  Robert  Fulton,  and  Thomas  Alva 
Edison.  We  take  pride  In  such  fellow  citi- 
zen-inventors as  De  Forest.  Ericsson,  Oood- 
year,  Kettering.  Westinghouse.  Langmuir, 
Bell,  Zworykln,  McCormlck,  and  the  Wright 
brothers.  We  get  sick  of  hearing  the  Rus- 
sians claim  they  Invented  everything  In 
sight,  up  to  and  Including  Inventing.  Yet 
in  oiu-  own  era  we  are  actually  strangling  the 
inheritors  of  this  vaunted  Yankee  Inventive- 
ness by  winding  their  necks  with  rddtape  and 
hauhng  on  It. 

Item:  The  U.S.  Patent  Office  l||  our  171- 
year-old  protective  haven  for  Invwitors  and 
clearinghouse  of  scientific  knowledge.  It 
was  set  up  in  1790  by  George  Washington 
and  still  charges  the  same  modtst  fees  It 
did  then.  Its  staff  of  1,000  highly  trained 
exnm.lncrs  receives  an  average  3i)0  patent 
applications  each  work  day — or  [80.000  to 
100.000  a  year — and  grants  maybe  half.  This 
year,  on  September  12,  it  will  sissue  U.S. 
Patent  No.  3.000,000  (subject  cobfidentlal 
until  actually  clears).  No  one  «111  cheer 
much  because  today  it  takes  over  8  years  to 
search  and  approve  a  single  patent.  While 
waiting.  Inventors  may  negotiate  i  with  In- 
terested m.anufacturers  on  a  pateat-appUed- 
for  basis,  but  not  being  granted  a  patent  In 
the  end  Is  only  part  of  the  risk  here.  Mean- 
time there  are  living  and  other  o<t)sts.  such 
as  the  $75-$125  preliminEiry  search  fee  of  a 
reputable  patent  attorney.  This.  | Incident- 
ally, Is  the  only  safe  and  sane  waiy  to  seek 
a  patent.  For  45  cents  the  Dep;^tment  of 
Commerce  will  send  you  an  alpjiabetlcal- 
by-States  list  of  our  licensed  patent  at- 
torneys. 

Item;  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  ifext  June 
30  this  Nation  will  spend  more  thah  $12  bil- 
lion on  research  and  development  j  (R.  &  D. 
fur  short  i .  That  means  either  discovering 
new  knowledge  and  devices,  or  applying  what 
is  already  known  to  new  uses.  ;  Of  that 
whopping  wedge  of  cash,  better  than  60  per- 
cent will  be  in  the  form  of  tax  money  laid 
out  by  the  Federal  Government,  ijncredlbly 
In  this  hour  of  crisis,  when  we  ar«  going  to 
need  inspired  technical  know-how  In  spades, 
not  a  dime  of  that  huge  sum  has  been  ear- 
marked for  the  private  inventor  $^  "incen- 
tive money"— that  is,  legitimate  jand  im- 
mediate financial  reward  the  prospect  of 
which,  to  paraphrase  Abraham  Lincoln,  sets 
creative  brain  wheels  spinning  jthe  way 
nothing  else  does.  And  certainly!  none  of 
the  remaining  40  percent  of  our  R.  j&  D.  dol- 
lars which  private  Industry  will  spend  in  its 
vast  laboratories  will  go  to  help ;  the  lip- 
served  "loner"  help  himself  or  his!  country. 
It  will  go  to  "research  teams."  'the  team 
concept  in  private  industry  is  perllojisly  close 
to  calcifying  the  investigative  edlkelons  of 
our  scientific  community.  It  prodjuces,  but 
it  also  elbows  aside  the  more  trul^'  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  Individual  genius.  |^It  effec- 
tively segregates  the  "loner" — to  Hl'hom  we 
owe  so  much — from  those  who  taie  refuge 
in  the  faceless  anonymity  of  the^am. 

Item:  Four-fifths  of  the  Federal]  Govern- 
ments current  R.  &  D.  budget  iai  directed 
primarily  toward  national  securitjy  needs. 
Of  the  total  tax-supported  R.  &  D.  outlay, 
just  under  70  percent  Is  poured  Ijnto  con- 
tracts with  private  industry.  Som«  10  per- 
cent pays  for  grants  and"  contracts  with 
universities  and  other  nonprofiti  groups. 
The  rest  Is  for  salaries  and  equlBment  of 
Government  scientists  In  FederajJ  labora- 
tories and  other  facilities.  Yet  deepite  the 
urgency  of  national  security  needs  Iwhlch  is 
underscored  by  assignment  thereio  of  all 
but  a  fifth  of  Government  R.  &  E^.  money, 
the  Nation's  great  reservoir  of  private  in- 
ventive potential  remains  untapped  In 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  circles  by  so  |much  as 
an  old  Indian-head  penny  slipped  jln  edge- 
wise. I 

Item:  A  lot  of  this  lethargy  tbkt  could 
conceivably  cost  us  our  national  shirt  seems 


attributable  to  certain  enclaves  In  our  un- 
wieldy Federal  Government  which  are  bogged 
down  by  a  hard  core  of  imperturbable  dev- 
otees of  the  status  quo — tlme-.'^ervl^,g  types 
that  the  Navy  used  to  characterize  privately 
as  having  "silver  In  their  hair,  gold  in  their 
teeth,  and  lead  In  their  keel."  Their  Inertia 
is  so  overwhelming  that  before  he  took  off 
to  rec«nnoiter  the  need  for  a  Western  build- 
up around  Berlin  this  past  July,  Senator 
HtJBERT  H.  Humphrey,  of  Minnesota,  got  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  charged  the 
Pentagon  with  major  responsibility  for  fail- 
ing to  assist  and  encourage  by  more  gen- 
erously enlisting  its  cooperation,  the  Na- 
tional' Inventors  Council  set  up  during 
W6rld  War  II  to  advise  the  military  but 
since  then  financially  starved  to  a  skeleton 
of  Its  former  self.  Hl-mphrey  said  the  result 
was  "a  tragic  waste  of  U.S.  Inventive  talent  " 
To  a  large  extent,  he  Insisted,  our  Army.  Navy 
and  Air  Force  R.  &  D.  people  will  have  to 
answer  for  that  waste. 

Taken  together,  these  and  related  Items 
were  a  good  clue  that  It  might  pay  to  visit 
WLishington  for  a  firsthand  rundown  on  this 
serious  situation  from  key  figures  like  Hu- 
bert Humphrey,  and  also  to  get  the  other 
Bide  of  the  story,  if  any. 

Frorh  the  deputy  majority  leader  in  his 
office  at  the  Capitol  I  learned  that,  as  a 
member  of  Senator  John  McClellan's  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and  as 
chalrnlan  of  his  own  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
organization and  International  Organiza- 
tions, Senator  Humphrfy  had  exercised  his 
resporifilbllity  for  studies  of  coordination 
among  Government  agencies  by  giving  more 
than  a  year  to  some  digging  that  really 
seems  to  have  turned  up  paydirt. 

What  he  did  was  to  explore  In  depth  the 
relationship  between  the  distinguished  vol- 
unteer scientists  of  our  National  Inventors 
Council,  which  operates  through  the  Office 
of  Technical  Services  at  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  what  he  calls  "its  principal 
clients"— the  Army,  Navy,  and   Air  Force. 

The  Democratic  whip  had  earlier  shared 
with  Congress  the  conclusion  to  which  his 
probe  had  forced  him.  and  he  now  brought 
ensuing  developments  up  to  date  for  me. 
In  spite  of  its  brilliant  contributions  In 
World  War  II.  Senator  Humphrey  said,  he 
found  that  a  lot  of  people  In  the  Pentagon 
"have  tended  to  regard  the  Council  as  a 
mere  buffer  against  what  are  considered 
nuisances  who  submit  Ideas  to  the  military. 

"The  military's  attitude  is  unfortunate," 
said  Humphrey.  "It  may  be  getting  too  big 
for  its  britches.  Unless  Inventions  come 
clown  from  mighty  corporations,  the  mUlUry 
gives  very  little  time  to  an  Invention,  or 
to  the  Inventor  himself. '• 

In  scoring  the  Armed  Forces  R  &  D.  brass 
for  not  letting  the  National  Inventors  Coun- 
cil do  Its  Job  of  stimulating  the  flow  of 
Inventive  Ideas  useful  to  defen.se.  Senator 
Humphrey  admitted  that  "only  a  small  pro- 
portion—perhaps 1  or  2  percent — of  the  1.000 
ideas  a  month  submitted  by  Independent 
Inventors  tend  to  be  usable.  But,"  he  em- 
phasized, "in  this  1  or  2  percent  may  be  an 
Invaluable  Idea,  such  as  the  portable  mine- 
sweeper which  was  originally  conceived  to 
locate  ^burled  tre.isure,  but  which  helped 
save  thousands  of  Allied  lives  In  World 
War  II.'' 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  then  cited 
some  impressive  documentation  to  prove 
that  In  teeing  off  on  the  Pentagon  he  wasn't 
Just  talking  through  his  senatorial  sand- 
sprinkler.  Two  years  earlier  the  National 
Inventors  Council  had  called  In  a  top- 
drawer  Independent  research  firm— the  Ar- 
thur D.  Little  Co.  of  Cambridge.  Mass.— to 
make  a  study  of  problems  the  Armed  Forces 
were  having  In  their  relationships  with  the 
Council.  The  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  ponied  up  the  substantial   fee  for 
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this  study  may  be  construed  as  a  sign  that 
the  Pentagon  isn't  really  against  the  Council 
but  would  Itself  like  to  get  some  workable 
answers   to   the  situation 

Instead  of  answers  even  slightly  favorable 
to  Its  position,  the  Pentagon  got  from  the 
Little  study  a  clobbering  with  its  own  ba- 
zooka (noteworthy  here  as  the  highly  suc- 
cessful antitank  weapon  of  World  War  n 
which  was  Invented  by  an  individual  in  the 
ordnance  field  who  to  this  day  has  not  re- 
ceived a  penny  of  reward  from  his  grateful 
Government  and  of  course,  no  royalties 
either).  The  d  tailed  Little  report  oii  NIC- 
Pentagon  buddyhood.  titled  "The  Military's 
Use  of  Resources  of  Technical  Innovation." 
showed  that  precious  little  use  was  being 
made  of  NIC  know-how.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  ( 1 )  even  the  military  agreed  on  the 
urgency  of  major  Innovations  in  everything 
having  to  do  with  weapons  systems.  (2) 
there  was  no  question  about  the  need  for 
prompt  reduction  of  leadtime  in  meeting 
these  requirements,  and  (3 1  an  Immediate 
stepup  was  called  for  in  exploratory  devel- 
opment work  that  could  foster  rapid  achieve- 
ment of  these  goals. 

The  Little  report  said  further  that  (1) 
there  were  plenty  of  the  kind  of  individual 
Inventors  needed  to  make  the  contributions 
called  for,  (2i  they  were  not  dreamers,  odd- 
balls, or  would-be  lnvent<jrs  but  proved,  ac- 
tual doers  with  impressive  records  ol  accom- 
plishment, and  (3)  they  were  definitely 
being  given  the  short  end  of  the  stick  by  the 
military  when  it  came  to  encouragement  and 
assistance. 

These  private  Inventors,  said  the  Little  re- 
port, are  producers  with  "an  extra<jrdlnarily 
high  percentage  of  important,  radical  com- 
mercial developments  in  recent  times"  to 
their  credit  In  spite  of  roadblocks  by  the 
status  quo  artists,  the  report  said,  they  were 
also  "responsible  for  a  number  of  significant 
military  Innovations."  Furthermore.  In  the 
sober  opinion  of  the  Little  organization,  they 
were  able  to  "perform  quickly  in  comparison 
to  the  research  teams  of  large  corporations." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Little  researchers 
pointed  out  that  while  the  military's  needs 
are  real  and  pressing,  and  while  a  {X>ol  of 
thousands  of  inventive,  technically  trained 
Americans  exists  to  help  meet  those  needs, 
the  Pentagon  has  no  easy  job  tapping  that 
pool.  The  Inventors  are  "widely  dispersed. 
little  known,  hard  to  get.  and  frequently 
show  little  initiative  In  approaching  the 
military."  The  Inventor's  common  lq,ck  of 
equipment  to  carry  theory  Into  even  t«st 
production,  the  mllitarys  chronic  lack  of 
specifically  earmarked  cash  to  reward  him 
promptly,  and  the  human  reluctance  to  risk 
financing  anything  but  big-name  research 
in  fields  where  the  failure  percentages  run 
high,  were  other  factors  which  the  report 
noted  as  hindrances  to  the  military  So 
were  the  "weapons  systems"  approach,  which 
to  an  extent  the  demands  of  modern  warfare 
have  forced  the  Pentagon  to  adopt,  and  the 
complexity  of  recent   technology. 

On  the  basis  of  these  revelations.  Senator 
Humphrey  took  out  after  Pentagon  brass 
with  a  questionnaire  designed  to  cut 
through  redtape.  get  some  constructive  re- 
sponses, and  institute  remedial  action.  After 
awaiting  over  a  month  for  a  reply,  he  sar- 
castlc:Uly  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  give  the  Post  Office  Department  another  3 
weeks  to  ferry  a  letter  across  the  Potomac 
for  him  from  the  Pentagon  Defense  got 
the  message  and  tnrough  the  chairman  of 
Its  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  Senator 
Dennis  Chavez,  of  New  Mexico,  sent  a  14- 
page  reply.  I  have  it  here  on  my  desk.  As 
the  honest  rationalization  of  responsible 
men  it's  an  interesting  document,  but  It 
doesn't  really  say  much  beyond  admitting 
that  the  Little  report  was  right  and  that 
what     remedies     the     Armed     Forces     have 
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attempted    to    date    have    not    been    overlv 
fruitful. 

The  Air  Force,  for  example.  Invited  certain 
selected  Industrial  Arms.  Including  Arthur 
D.  Little,  to  locate  and  recruit  private  in- 
ventors for  a— you  guessed  it—  team"  as- 
sault on  Its  R.  &  D  problems.  The  gesture, 
an  apparent  bypass  of  what  NIC  Is  already 
set  up  to  do.  got  nowhere  Little  didn't  even 
reply. 

On  the  credit  side,  the  Chavez  reply  tells 
of  an  Inventions  Liaison  Office  set  up  at  Air 
Force  Headquarters  to  channel  any  inven- 
tor's proposal  to  the  right  technical  people 
for  fastest  possible  ev.aluatlon.  It  seems 
also  that  the  relatively  recent  Air  Force 
Systems  Command  has  branches  all  over  the 
country  to  help  sift  usable  Ideas  and  put 
inventors  in  touch  with  the  proper  person- 
nel. Through  the  Chavez  reply  the  Air 
Force  says  the  Little  report  is  In  error  about 
USAF  use  of  available  screening  facilities  as 
buffers  against  the  nuisance  of  Ideas  from 
private    inventors. 

The  same  reply  spells  out  the  role  of  an 
Inventions  Evaluation  Branch  at  the  Office 
Of  Naval  Research  to  provide  navywlde. 
centralized    evaluation,   and   to   make   sure 

that  no  worthwhile  Idea— and  especially  no 
private  inventor— gets  loet  In  the  shuffle 
The  Army,  the  Chavez  reply  assured  Sena- 
tor Humphrey,  has  similar  evaluation  struc- 
tures for  handling  new  ideas  and  their 
six)nsors,  and  has  even  assigned  a  man  to 
NHC  to  help  speed  up  the  whole  process  of 
stimulating   those    ideas. 

That  stirring  up  of  new  ideas  seems  to  be 
the  crux  of  the  whole  problem  All  the  Idea- 
filtration  channels  the  brass  can  think  up, 
in  the  opinion  of  Hubert  Humphrey  and  oth- 
er alarmed  civilians,  won't  mean  much  if  no 
ideas  worth  filtering  come  out  of  the  spigot. 
Since  NIC  was  fielded  with  nothing  else  In 
mind  but  stimulating  the  flow  of  usable  ideas 
to  the  military,  a  twofold  question  naturally 
arises:  (1)  Is  there  really  anvthing  much 
there  to  stimulate  that  couldn't  be  handled 
better  by  a  crash  program  In  the  big  indus- 
trial labs?— and  i2i  How  much  of  what  does 
get  stimulated  is  worth  the  time  and  money 
it  takes  to  evaluate  it  and,  if  It's  worthless 
to  placate  its  inventor? 

The  Little  report  scientists  are  positive 
there  is  plenty  there  to  be  stimulated— 
■significant  resources  of  technical  Innova- 
tion not  now  used  by  the  military"  was  the 
phrase  they  chose  to  hammer  home  this 
truth.  In  fact  unless  the  mllltarv  gets  a 
move  on  to  use  NIC  more  In  tapping  these 
resources  Instead  of  continuing  to  relegate 
the  Council  to  its  present  cash-starved  role 
(total  annual  budget:  $95,000)  of  buffer  or 
public  relations  dodge,  the  Little  report  con- 
cluded. NIC  may  as  well  shut  up  shop. 

That  would  leave  all  defense  R  &  D.  re- 
cruitment efforts  in  the  hands  of  the  mili- 
tary, a  situation  il)  not  In  keeping  with  our 
constitutional  mandate  of  civilian  control 
and  (2)  unlikely  to  Improve  utilization  of 
private  Inventive  talent  at  all  if  we  are  to 
Judge  by  the  Little  report  statement  that  its 
Investigators  could  find  "no  Instance  of  a 
product  or  process  In  current  use  In  the 
military  which  has  passed  through  the  mili- 
tary screening  offices  In  recent  years." 

Death  of  NIC  would  probably  dam  with  a 
vengeance  the  flow  of  Ideas  from  the  "mil- 
lion amateur  scientists"  that  Dr.  Vannevar 
Bush,  wartime  Director  of  the  Office  of  Scien- 
tific Research  and  Development  and  chief 
administrator  of  the  atomic  bomb  project, 
recently  estimated  we  have  in  this  country. 
He  pointed  out  as  Just  one  example  of  their 
usefulness  the  reliable  network  of  3.000  or  so 
amateur  meteorologists  which  the  Weather 
Bureau  depends  on.  He  cited  some  200  sci- 
ence clubs  with  national  membership  and 
said  that  In  Philadelphia  alone.  700  out  of 
8.000  local  members  of  The  American  Phil- 


osophical Society  had  made  discoveries  of  a 
caliber  to  win  them  professional  recogni- 
tion. 

To  learn  more  about  Just  how  important 
the  private  Inventor  is  In  our  highly  organ- 
ized industrial  economy.  I  talked  at  length 
with  U  S  Patent  Commissioner  David  L 
Ladd— and  had  my  eyes  opened  Some  50 
percent  of  all  patents,  he  said,  are  still  Issued 
to  the  "loner"  (who  98  percent  of  the  time 
is  a  male ) . 

A  list  of  some  of  these  "loner"  discoveries 
hits  you  between  the  eves  Mavbe  you  al- 
ready know  that  a  newspaperman  thought 
up  parking  meters  and  an  undertaker  was 
the  father  of  our  telephone  dialing  svstem. 
Bui  the  breakthroughs  of  the  private  In- 
ventor include  much  bigger  triumphs;  air 
conditioning,  automatic  transmission.  Bake- 
lite.  ba:ijx)int  pens.  cataJvtlc  cracking  of 
petroleum,  Cellophane,  chrome  plating.  Cine- 
rama, cottonpicker,  cyclotron,  gas  refrigera- 
tor electron  microscope.  gjTocompass.  insu- 
lin, Kodachrome,  magnetic  tape  recording. 
penicillin.  Polaroid  camera,  power  steering! 
quick  freezing  of  foods,  radio,  safety  razor! 
self-winding  wristwatch,  synthetic  light 
polarizer,  zip  fastener,  and  so  on. 

Anybody  .-ountlng  on  Government  "in- 
cenilve  money"  for  devoting  his  genius  to 
thinking  up  new  weapons  is  even  further  out 
in  left  field.  The  laws  authorizing  such 
awards  are  on  the  books,  and  ouifite  like 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
<-  istratlon  are  exploring  ways  and  means  to 
Im.plement  those  laws,  but  the  hard  fact  Is 
tliat  nobody  has  yet  appropriated  the  mon- 
ey Russia,  although  Just  as  raddled  as  any 
free-enterprise  economy  with  such  humaii 
impediments  t^  a  fair  shake  for  inventors 
as  managerial  jealousy  axid  shortchanging 
on  use  royalties,  is  well  out  In  front  of  the 
West  in  seeing  to  it  that  Inventors  are  by 
and  large  rewarded  immediately  with  sizable 
chunks  of  the  old  ruble  plus  followup  royal- 
ties on  use  throughout  the  Soviet  Union, 
while  their  discoveries  are  exploited  without 
delay. 

The  thing  that  amazed  people  I  talked 
with  behind  the  scenes  In  Washington  was 
this  success  of  a  slave  economy  In  stimu- 
lating the  scientific  mind,  which  was  hither- 
to supposedly  able  to  function  only  in  "the 
atmosphere  of  freedom"  The  Reds  do  It. 
our  experts  speculated,  by  encapsulating 
their  top  scientists  with  economic  rewards 
and  perquisite*  Still,  that  does  not  entirely 
explain  the  surging  spontaneity  of  inven- 
tiveness behind  the  Iron  Curtiun  which  our 
intelligence  knows  is  a  fact 

To  get  comparable  inventive  mileage  cut  of 
our  economy  the  National  Inventors  Council 
needs  to  be  deskeletonized  by  an  infusion  of 
cash  Right  now  NIC  consists  of  12  people. 
7  of  them  professionals  and  the  rest  clerks. 
In  order  to  do  a  real  lob  on  closing  the  gap 
between  the  military's  defense  idea-needs 
and  the  source  of  those  Ideas— inventors 
who.  from  experience  or  hearsay  of  ill  ire.-ji- 
ment    by    the    military,    wouldn't    touch    our 

Defei.se    Establishment    with    a    long    po:e 

NIC  figures  it  needs  a  million  dollars  at  once 
and  could  then  level  off  at  about  $2  million  a 
j-ear.  This  mere  drop  in  our  fabulous  and 
necessary  defense  budget  would  enable  NIC 
to  go  to  the  Patent  Office,  to  engineering 
societies  and  such,  for  lists  of  their  most  able 
inventive  talent.  From  the  best  of  these 
men  NIC  would  pick  a  panel  of  maybe  lOO. 
tell  them  what  the  military  was  doing  and 
why  It  wanted  some  better  way  of  doing  it, 
and  turn  them  loose. 

Say  10  out  of  the  100  come  up  with  seem- 
ingly workable  ideas.  NIC  gives  them  the 
cash  to  build  working  units,  and  of  the  10 
models  perhaps  only  3  look  promising  These 
the  NTC  would  then  hand  over  to  the  mili- 
tary for  trial  and  development  Individuals 
on  the  panel  would  probably  bring  their  in- 
ventive talent  to  bear  on  no  more  than  half 
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a  dozen  really  serious  problems  a  year,  but 
the  payoff  would  undoubtedly  be  something 
to  see. 

With  the  modest  expansion  NIC  requires 
it  could  also  do  a  better,  quicker  Job  screen- 
ing the  1,000  letters  a  month  it  now  gets  from 
would-be  Inventors  whose  hearts  are  In  the 
right  place  but  who  are  Just  not  professional 
enough  to  be  truly  helpful. 

"The  so-called  harebrained  idea,"  he  said, 
"Is  the  very  type  which  may  ordinarily  be 
rejected  by  anyone  with  a  vested  interest  In 
the  status  quo  or  anyone  who  does  not  want 
to  stick  his  neck  out  in  making  a  possible 
'blooper'." 

What  this  home-of-the-brave-and-the- 
bold  needs,  he  said,  is  some  mechanism  even 
more  gung-ho  than  NIC  with  power  to  take 
risks  In  exploring  precedent-shaking  ideas. 
"This  is  the  very  type  of  organization  which 
will  probably  have  a  high  proportion  of  fail- 
ure," the  Senator  admitted.  "But  a  single 
useful  idea  may  save  millions  of  dollars — 
and  most  Important,  uncounted  lives." 


THE   TASK   FACING   THE   ALLIANCE 
FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently it  was  my  privilege  to  read  an 
outstanding  address  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  International 
Affairs,  Mr.  Rowland  Burnstan. 

I  believe  this  significant  speech  merits 
the  attention  of  all  people  who  are  seri- 
ously concerned  about  the  success  of  our 
alliance  for  progress  with  the  people  of 
Latin  America,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Burnstan"s  remarks  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sioN.^L  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.jection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Task  F.\cinc  the  "Alli.\.vce  for 
Progress" 
(Address  by  Rowland  Burnstan.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  International 
Affairs,  at  Management  Program  for  Inter- 
national Operations  (Latin  America) ,  spon- 
sored by  Graduate  School  of  Business  of 
Columbia  University,  at  Crotonville,  N.Y., 
Aug. '23.  1961) 

'•Population  explosion"  and  "revolution  of 
rising  expectations"  are  two  phrases  fre- 
quently used  to  characterize  the  current  situ- 
ation in  Latin  America.  Prom  the  viewpoint 
of  an  American  political  analyst  these  char- 
acteristics mean  political  and  economic  In- 
Btabllity  and  the  imminence  of  fundamental 
changes  in  the  social  order.  Instability  and 
change  afford  an  opportunity  for  penetration 
by  an  ideology,  essentially  feudal  in  human 
values,  which  in  misleading  packaging  is  sold 
as  communism. 

The  American  exporter  and  investor  with 
confidence  in  the  eventual  victory  in  Latin 
America  of  freedom  and  the  20th  century  free 
enterprise  system,  however,  translates  these 
phrases  into  "rapid  growth  of  potential  con- 
sumers" and  "force  for  the  expansion  of 
effective  demand."  Combined,  these  factors 
could  lead  to  a  growth  In  the  economy  of 
Latin  America  and.  consequently,  a  demand 
for  American  products  and  Investment  capi- 
tal which  would  bring  to  reality  for  both 
Latin  American  and  North  American  busi- 
r.essmcn  the  "El  Dorado"  dreams  of  the  Sp.\n- 
i.sh  conquistadors.  Whether  Latin  America 
will  realize  its  great  potential  or  surrender 
to  the  chimera  of  Communist  propaganda 
depends  In  large  mei^ure  on  US.  policy  anr? 
Its  implementation  In  the  decade  ahead. 

The  policy  of  the  UJ3.  Government,  which 
was  given  in  basic  outline  by  President  Ken- 
nedy in  his  alllance-for-progrcsg  aadre.ss 
on   March    13,    1D61,    is    to   mobilize    the   re- 


sources of  this  country  for  a  massive  effoet 
during  the  next  10  years  to  assist  the  peoples 
of  Latin  America  to  achieve  their  great  poten- 
tial goal. 

The  key  words  in  the  policy  formulation 
are  "assist"  and  "cooperative"  since  massive 
assistance  by  the  United  States  without 
equally  massive  cooperative  effort  in  Latlft 
America  is  futile  for  long-term  progrese. 
This  cotuitry  can  help  to  prime  the  pump 
of  progress,  but  the  peoples  and  leaders  Ih 
Latin  America  must  man  the  pimip  anjd 
diffuse  its  lifegiving  waters  to  quench  tli|e 
mounting  thirst  in  Latin  America  for  homeb, 
works,  land,  health,  and  schools.  1 

Details  of  the  program  for  attaining  the 
objectives  of  the  alliance  for  progress  will 
be  de\eloped  formally  in  a  cooperative  effoitt 
wltli  the  governments  of  the  Latin  America»i 
countries  beginning  with  the  Punta  del  Est«, 
Uruguay,  Conference.  It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  this  talk  to  predict  the  specific  ac- 
tion measures  which  will  be  taken  as  tUp 
program  matures.  However,  it  may  be  useful 
to  consider  some  of  the  major  problentts 
which  must  be  solved,  some  of  the  prlnclpftl 
measures  which  have  been  taken  or  are  cui|- 
rently  being  Implemented  to  solve  them,  anfl 
the  relationship  of  the  alliance  for  progress 
to  American  foreign  trade  and  Investment. 

The  population  explosion  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  one  of  the  fundamental  aspects  of  thje 
development  problem,  and  an  understanding 
of  what  it  is  and  what  it  means  is  essential 
for  sound  development  planning.  Latlji 
America  hns  the  highest  rate  of  population 
growth  in  the  world.  In  1925,  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  Latin  Anierica  was  approximately 
94  million  as  compared  with  116  million  in 
the  United  States.  During  the  first  half 
of  1961  the  estimated  population  In  Latin 
America  passed  the  200  million  level  while 
in  this  country  it  reached  about  184  niillion. 
By  1980.  the  population  of  Latin  America  1^ 
expected  to  be  332  million  and  that  of  thp 
Un.ted   States   about  260  million. 

These  statistics  reveal  that  in  the  relatively 
brief  span  of  25  years  the  population  growth 
of  Latin  America  has  overtaken  a  lead  ojf 
almost  25  percent  held  by  the  United  Stateis 
and  in  the  next  two  decades  Is  expected  ik> 
Increase  its  lead  at  the  rate  of  1  percent  (i 
year  or  a  total  of  about  20  percent. 

A  population  growth  of  these  proportion.'? 
can  be  either  a  bane  or  a  blessing.  It  meaas 
a  greatly  expanded  work  force  and  broadeUr 
ing  of  the  consumer  market.  Human  beingjs 
are  the  greatest  asset  of  a  nation  or  area  lif 
as  a  work  force  they  can  be  utilized  effecl- 
tively  and  the  benefits  of  their  produdt 
distributed  to  achieve  a  relatively  well-bai{- 
anced  Improvement  in  the  standard  of  WTr 
ing  of  the  population  as  a  whole.  If  the 
enUirged  work  force  Is  not  effectively  erai- 
ployed  and  the  product  of  a  limited  work 
force  is  inequitably  distributed,  then  popur- 
latton  growth  aggravates  unempioymentl, 
lowers  the  standard  of  living  of  the  populap 
tlon  as  a  whole,  and  leads  to  political  aucl 
economic  instability.  ' 

Analysis  of  data  for  recent  years  sho^^js 
that  efforts  In  Latin  America  both  by  thp 
local  governments  and  under  the  assistance 
programs  of  the  United  States  have  no|t 
achieved    the    minimum    results    required. 

One  of  the  fundamental  indicators  used 
to  measure  economit;  progress  is  the  grots 
national  product  or  the  aggregate  of  thje 
gX/ds  and  services  produced  in  a  fixed  period 
of  time  by  a  country  or  an  area.  Dtu-int 
the  post-World  Wax  II  years,  the  annufjl 
rate  of  growth  of  the  gross  national  producft 
for  Latin  America  has  been  about  4.5  pert- 
cent  compared  with  about  3.5  percent  in  tbe 
United  States.  Since  the  population  Is  growl- 
ing at  an  annual  rate  of  about  2.5  percent, 
the  per  capita  growth  of  output  for  the  areji 
as  a  unit  has  been  about  2  percent. 

Three  factors,  at  least,  must  be  kept  111 
mind      when      considering      this      2-percen 


growth.  It  represents  an  average  figure  for 
aJl  of  Latin  America.  In  some  countries, 
the  rate  of  growah  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct has  been  ,^elow  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  population.  Secondly,  the  rate  of 
growth  has  not  been  smooth  and  continuous 
but  has  fluctuated  through  the  years  par- 
ticularly under  the  impact  of  external  mar- 
ket factors.  Since  1958  the  gross  national 
product  for  Latin  America  in  per  capita 
terms  has  been  almost  stationary  and  in 
some  countries  has  declined.  This  has 
meant  in  certain  chronically  depressed  areas 
a  lowering  of  living  standards  below  the 
virtual  subsistence  level  previotisly  prevail- 
ing. A  third  factor  Is  the  distribution  of 
the  benefits  from  the  growth  of  production 
among  the  people.  Adequate  measurement 
data  on  the  distribution  of  the  gross  prod- 
uct are  not  available,  but  it  Is  evident  that 
there  is  much  room  for  Improvement  in  the 
spreading  of  these  benefits. 

An  American  businessman  hearing  these 
facts  on  the  low  rate  of  growth  of  per  capita 
output  In  Latin  America  might  conclude 
that  Latin  America  Is  not  using  its  increased 
manpower  efficiently  and  that  improved 
management  is  the  solution  to  its  problems. 
This  would  be  correct  since  most  Latin 
American  countries  could  Improve  produc- 
tion efficiency.  However,  the  slow  growth 
rate  of  the  Latin  American  economies  when 
measured  in  value  terms  is  attributable  more 
to  the  decline  in  prices  of  the  commodities 
produced,  mostly  for  export,  than  to  a  decline 
or  stagnation  in  production  on  a  quantity 
basis. 

In  1959,  for  example,  the  gross  national 
product  of  Latin  Ameflca  at  1950  prices  rose 
2.8  percent  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
and  1959  was  a  poor  year  for  Latin  America. 
However,  due  to  the  decline  In  prices  in 
1959  for  the  products  of  the  area  as  com- 
pared with  the  prices  prevailing  In  1958, 
actual  receipts  in  1959  were  only  2.1  percent 
higher  than  In  the  previous  year.  Since 
population  grew  about  2.5  percent,  there 
was  a  decline  In  per  capita  Income  of  close 
to  one-half  of  1  percent. 

The  price  weakness  of  the  major  products 
of  Latin  America  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  which  must  be  solved  if  the  area 
Is  to  obtain  a  growth  pattern  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  its  population  expansion. 
In  countries  at  areas  such  as  Latin  America 
where  the  export  coefficient  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  Is  substantial  and  where  ex- 
ports are  confined  to  an  extremely  narrow 
range  of  products,  price  fiuctuations  can 
have  a  disproportionate  effect  on  the  growth 
curve. 

Tlie  narrow  range  of  commodities  in  Latin 
America's  export  trade  may  be  readily  ap- 
preciated through  looking  at  a  few  statistics. 
Over  90  percent  of  total  exports  consists  of 
agricultural  products  and  industrial  raw- 
materials,  and  In  1959  two  commodities, 
petroleum  and  coffee,  accounted  for  45.5  per- 
cent of  the  total.  In  all  but  four  countries, 
no  more  than. three  commodities  were  re- 
sponsible for  over  75  percent  of  total  ex- 
ports. Petroleum  accounted  for  about  27 
percent  of  all  Latin  American  exports  and 
was  almost  exclusively  the  product  of 
Venezuela.  Coffee,  another  Important  ex- 
change-earner for  13  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, was  the  major  export  commodity  for 
7  of  the  20  republics. 

Let  us  look  at  the  price  history  of  Latin 
Americas  exports  In  the  past  decade.  In 
1960,  11  of  the  14  commodities  which  are 
significant  in  Latin  American  export  trade 
were  quoted  at  prices  considerably  below  the 
1950  level,  and  prices  for  the  remaining  thre° 
were  only  slightly  above  the  1950  figures  and 
showed  signs  of  deteriorating  as  the  year 
progressed.  Export  returns  to  Latin  America 
in  1960  actually  would  have  been  consider- 
ably lower ^than  In  1950  but  the  volume  of 
production  and  export  sale.s  was  expanded 
signiflcantly.j'esulting  in  a  value  increase  of 
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22  percent  In  spite  of  lower  unit  prices. 
From  these  flg-ures  it  can  b«  seen  rather 
clearly  that  the  principal  reason  for  the 
failure  of  Latin  America  to  attain  an  ade- 
quate growth  rate  from  the  export  sector  was 
due  to  falling  prices  rather  than  to  volume 
of  production. 

The  deterioration  of  the  external  sector  of 
the  Latin  American  economy  stands  out 
sharply  when  contrasted  with  the  situation 
in  the  industrialized  areas  of  the  world  on 
which  Latin  America  is  substantially  de- 
pendent for  its  manufactured  products  The 
unit  value  of  exports  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  combined,  from  1950  to  1959, 
Increased  23  percent.  Western  Europe's  In- 
creased 17  percent  and  the  world  average 
Increased  11  percent.  The  unit  value  of 
Latin  American  exports  during  this  10-year 
period  decreased  10  percent. 

The  Impact  of  the  deterioration  in  the 
terms  of  trade  of  Latin  America  directly  af- 
fects the  balance  of  payments  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  area  and  both  directly  and  in- 
directly exerts  pressure  on  the  fiscal  policies 
of  governments.  In  turn  these  lead  to  in- 
ternal Inflationary  pressures  which  tend  to 
retard  economic  growth. 

One  of  the  significant  Implications  of  the 
inverse  Import -export  price  situation  over 
the  past  decade  is  the  deterrent  effect  on 
purchases  of  producers  gcods  and  externally 
produced  raw  material  requirements  for  the 
rise  in  industrial  production.  This  has  been 
a  major  Influence  In  retarding  Industrial 
growth.  Imported  capital  goods  have  be- 
come relatively  high  priced  and  receipts  from 
exports  have  been  reduced  by  falling  prices. 
Consequently  domestic  financing  of  indus- 
trial development  was  restricted. 

In  order  to  provide  the  goods  and  services 
required  by  the  expanding  population  in  the 
face  of  a  deterioration  in  the  terms  of  trade, 
Latin  American  governments  have  been 
forced  at  times  to  run  a  deficit  in  their  in- 
ternational current  accotints.  Sometimes 
these  deficits  were  covered  by  long-term 
capital  imports  in  the  form  of  foreign  in- 
vestments or  loans.  If  not  covered  by  this 
method  the  alternative  has  been  to  reduce 
gold  and  fDreign  exchange  reserves  or  defer 
payments  on  commercial   indebtedness. 

None  of  these  techniques  can  be  employed 
on  a  long-term  basis  Either  there  must' be 
an  Improvement  in  the  terms  of  trade  or 
governments  will  be  forced  to  undertake 
austerity  programs,  reducing  Imports  to 
levels  consistent  with  their  foreign  exchange 
earnings  and  their  balance-of-payments  po- 
sition. Tills  course  leads  toward  stagnation 
with  a  decline  In  production,  Increased  un- 
employment, wage  pressures,  and  social  In- 
stability. 

Confronted  with  this  situation  it  can  be 
readily  appreciated  why  Latin  American 
economists  and  politicians  have  placed  such 
great  stress  on  the  desirability  of  interna- 
tional agreements  designed  to  stabilize  prices 
of  primary  commodities  and  t-o  maintain  a 
consistent  price  relationship  between  pri- 
mary export  commodities  and  industrial  im- 
port products. 

US.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 
Adlal  Stevenson,  following  his  visit  to  the 
10  South  American  countries  early  this  year 
also  emphasized  the  necessity  for  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  commodity  price  stabiliza- 
tion as  an  essential  part  of  any  program  de- 
signed to  ward  off  Communism  in  South 
America. 

Latin  American  economist.s  recognize  the 
difficulties  In  devising  a  program  to  achieve 
price  stabilization  of  primary  commodities 
and  of  maintaining  these  prices  at  levels 
which  are  considered  adequate.  The  history 
of  International  cwmmodlty  agreements  In- 
dicates that  they  can  be  relatively  effective 
in  diminishing  price  fluctuations,  but  that 
they  are  considerably  less  effective  In  hold- 
ing   prices   at    arUflclal    levels    above    those 


which  would  prevail  In  world  markets  In  the 
absence  of  such  agreements. 

The  difficulty  In  formulating  International 
commodity  agreements  which  will  effectively 
support  prices  is  that  the  complete  world 
supply  must  be  effectively  controlled.  This 
means  the  devising  of  a  mechanism  accept- 
able to  all  supplying  countries  and  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  market  among  suppliers 
who.  In  turn,  will  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  limit  their  production  to  their  assigned 
quotas.  Also  careful  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  possible  appearance  of  substi- 
tute products  which  may  emerge  as  a  result 
of  the  market  price  stimulation. 

Restrictive  control  Is  difficult  to  achieve 
since  in  most  instances,  and  particularly  in 
agriculture,  there  is  a  considerable  lag  be- 
tween Investment  and  production.  For  ex- 
aniple,  in  coffee,  which  is  the  commodity  of 
greatest  significance  to  the  largest  number 
of  Latin  American  countries,  the  first  com- 
mercial yield  is  ofctalned  from  5  to  7  years 
after  planting.  Secondly,  a  characteristic 
of  primary  commodities  is  their  demand  in- 
elasticity which  results  in  substantial  price 
variations  as  a  result  of  relatively  minor  dis- 
equilibrium in  the  supply-demand  balance. 
Still  a  third  problem  is  the  fact  that  an  ex- 
cess of  supply  usually  is  caused  in  part  by 
the  need  to  sell  increased  quantities  to  offset 
lower  prices  and  in  part  by  the  need  to  give 
cmploynnent  to  an  expanded  work  force. 
Curtailment  of  production  under  a  commod- 
ity agreement  containing  essential  provisions 
fur  bringing  production  into  balance  with 
demand  requires  national  adjustments  in- 
volving a  possible  short-term  decline  In  re- 
ceipts and  the  relocation  of  displaced 
wr.rkers. 

The  difficulty  In  obtaining  commodity  price 
st;ibilization  agreements  which  contain  an 
effective  mechanism  for  restricting  supply  is 
further  increased  by  the  need  to  incorporate 
flexibility  to  meet  natural  and  institutional 
developments.  For  exam.ple,  the  emerging 
nations  in  Africa  which  are  primary  com- 
modities producers  are  relucti^nt  to  enter 
agreements  freezing  their  share  of  the  world 
market  for  a  particular  product  on  the  basis 
of  the  current  participation  or  that  of  some 
past  period.  Similarly,  nations  may  see  in  the 
emergence  of  economic  superentlties  such  as 
the  European  Economic  Community  oppor- 
timities  for  affiliated  territories  to  expand 
their  share  of  the  community's  requirements 
for  primary  products.  They  would  be  re- 
luctant to  enter  an  agreement  that  did  not 
recognize  this  growth  potential. 

I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  in 
this  talk  to  the  question  of  primary  com- 
modity price*.  However,  I  feel  It  is  "one  of 
the  key  problems  responsible  for  the  current 
situation  in  Latin  America.  A  good  many 
of  the  other  problems  stem  directly  or  in- 
directly from  this  lack  of  foreign  exchange 
resulting  from  reduced  export  earnings.  The 
plea  for  financial  assistance  through  grants 
and  loans  from  United  States  or  interna- 
tional agencies  is  made  necessary  by  this  In- 
ability of  export  earnings  to  finance  funda- 
mental capital  outlays  essential  for  economic 
growth. 

The  excessive  dependence  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica on  exports  of  a  lim.ited  range  of  primary 
commodities  and  the  oversupply  position  of 
most  of  these  pr'-Xluct.s  in  world  markets 
with  the  resuluint  price  weakness  immedi- 
ately suggests  the  necessity  for  substantial 
modifications  In  the  defective  economic 
structure  of  the  area.  Economic  diversifi- 
cation to  broaden  the  range  of  export  earn- 
ers and  to  reduce  the  dependence  of  the 
area  on  exchange  consuming  imports  is  an 
obvious  necessity. 

These  essential  measures  have  been  recog- 
nized by  most  of  the  economic  planners  of 
Latin  America.  However,  financial  limita- 
tions and  social  expediency  have  repeatedly 
frustrated    commendable    long-range    objec- 


tives; sudden  price  fluctuations  for  export 
commodities  have  eliminated  the  Snancinl 
foundations  of  development  prognms  and 
forced  resort  to  short-term  policies  incon- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  structural  re- 
form. 

Some  countries  of  Latin  .\merlca  ha\  e 
taken  the  road  of  rapid  inflation  as  a  spur 
to  economic  expansion.  Goverrunent  spend- 
ing and  easy  credit  can  create  temnorary 
boom  conditions  as  emploj-ment  increases, 
prices  rise  and  purchases  expand  in  antici- 
pation of  a  cheapened  monev  and  still  high- 
er prices.  However,  Infiatio'n  leads  to  un- 
certainty, reductions  in  savings,  and  the 
conversion  of  money  into  physical  assets 
such  a.<;  land.  Prosperity  induced  by  inflation 
frequently  leads  to  cyclical  depressions 
which  offset  the  growth  in  production 
achieved  under  inflation. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
recently  studied  the  relationship  of  inflation 
and  economic  growth  In  a  number  of  under- 
developed countries  and  concluded  that 
those  countries  with  little  or  no  price  In- 
flation achieved  a  signlflcantly  higher  growth 
rate  than  those  countries  where  Inflation 
was  20  percent  or  higher.  Statistics  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  covering  tl.e  past 
10  years  confirm  that  growth  rates  operate 
in  inverse  relationship  to  the  rates  of  in- 
flation. 

One  problem  facing  the  Latin  American 
area  which  is  receiving  considerable  atten- 
tion at  the  present  time  is  the  retarding 
effect  on  industrial  development  of  limited 
national  markets.  While  Latin  America 
taken  as  a  unit  has  a  population  in  excess 
of  200  million.  Brazil,  the  largest  national 
entity  in  the  area,  has  a  population  of 
about  66  million,  and  Mexico  is  In  second 
place  with  about  35  million.  The  low  per 
capita  Income  in  Latin  American  countries 
and  the  artificial  barriers  to  intra-Latln 
American  trade  susbstantlally  limit  volume 
production.  Some  Industrial  activities  In 
accordance  with  the  economies  of  scale  can 
operate  economically  and  competitively  only 
under  ma.'^s-production  conditions.  The 
Latin  American  countries  because  of  their 
reduced  domestic  markets  have  been  pre- 
cluded from  some  sucli  activities. 

The  Inspiration  of  the  European  Economic 
Community,  and  particularly  its  Common 
Market  provisions,  led  to  a  move  in  Latin 
America  to  create  a  common  market.  This 
move  was  spearheaded  by  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 
which  had  carefully  studied  the  problems  of 
development  In  Latin  America  and  recog- 
nised the  necessity  for  establishing  larger 
marketing  areas  for  many  types  of  industry 
than  were  available  In  the  Individual  coun- 
tries. 

The  attaining  of  a  common  market  for 
all  of  Latin  America  proved  to  be  a  more 
formidable  task  than  In  the  case  of  Europe. 
The  great  variations  in  levels  of  develop- 
ment, in  wage  scales,  and  the  limited  range 
of  complementary  export  products  plus  the 
variance  in  policies  affecting  the  values  of 
curriences  frustrated  the  original  efforts  to 
find  a  mutually  satisfactory  basis  for  a  com- 
mon market  The  intensive  effort  to  reach 
accord  on  the  organisation  of  a  common 
market  in  Latin  America  was  not  fruitless, 
however,  since  It  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association,  gen- 
erally referred  to  as  "LAFTA." 

Seven  of  the  Latin  American  countries, 
Argentina,  Brazil.  Chile,  Mexico,  Paraguay. 
Peru,  and  Uruguay,  slpned  a  treaty  at  Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay,  on  February  18.  1960,  for 
the  establishment  of  LAFTA  and  all  of  the 
signatories  with  the  exception  of  Paraguay 
ratified  the  treaty  on  May  2.  1961.  bringing 
the  association  legally  Into  operation.  Para- 
guay r.atified  the  treaty  in  June.  Colombia 
has  Indicated  its  Intention  to  Join  LAFTA 
in  the  near  future  and  Kcuador  appears  to 
be  favorably  Inclined.     The  seven  countries 
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now  participating  i:i  LAFTA  will  create  a 
marketing  area  with  a  present  population 
of  about  144  million  people,  or  about  72  per- 
cent of  the  200  million   total. 

The  treaty  establishing  LAFTA  creates  the 
machinery  for  the  reciprocal  and  progressive 
reduction  over  a  12-year  period  of  tariffs 
applicable  among  the  part.icipating  countries 
to  substantially  all  of  the  intra-area  trade. 
It  provides  for  simplification  and  standardi- 
zation of  procedure  and  formalities  affecting 
this  trade,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a 
standard  tariff  nomenclature.  It  does  not 
contemplate  in  its  present  fonn  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  common  external  Uiriff  to  ap- 
ply to  imports  from  nontreaty  countries. 

The  contracting  parties  of  LAFTA  met  in 
July  to  begin  the  first  stages  of  the  negoti- 
ations for  the  reductions  in  tariff  rates. 
Commodity-by-commodity  ncgotiarions  be- 
ginnuit:  this  month  will  inidoubtedly  con- 
tinue over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

Since  195!  the  five  Central  American  coun- 
tries have  taken  a  number  of  steps  looking 
toward  closer  coordination  of  their  econ- 
omies. One  of  the  more  significant  steps  in 
this  process  was  the  signature  in  June  1958 
of  a  'Treaty  of  Free  Trade  and  Central  Amer- 
ican Economic  Integration."  There  has  been 
a  series  of  related  agreements  signed  among 
three  or  four  of  the  Central  American  coun- 
tries during  1958  and  19C0  and  the  culminat- 
ing agreement  called  "The  General  Treaty  of 
Contral  American  Economic  Integration." 
which  provides  for  a  common  market  within 
5  years,  became  effective  for  Guatemala.  El 
Salvador,  and  Nicaragua  on  June  2.  1961 
Hondur.is  is  expected  to  join  very  soon.  The 
outlook  for  Costa  Rica  is  m(jre  uncertain. 

While  LAFTA  in  its  present  form  is  limited 
to  the  elimination  of  barriers  to  the  exchange 
of  goods  produced  in  the  countries  partici- 
pating, the  Central  American  prcjgram  pro- 
vides a  fundamental  integration  of  the 
economies  of  that  area.  Both  arrangements, 
however,  are  forward  riKsves  tow.ird  broaden- 
ing the  domestic  market  for  Latin  American 
pr,)ducers,  permitting  entrepreneurs  to 
benefit  from  the  ectjnomies  of  scale,  and 
creating  new  export  items  competitive  in 
world   niarkeis 

The  elimination  of  poverty  through  eco- 
nomic growth  is  fundamental  to  the  solu- 
tion of  Latin  America's  problems,  but  the 
handmaidens  of  jxiverty — malnutrition,  dis- 
ease, and  illiteracy — must  also  be  attacked 
and  defeated  These  social  ills  which  thri\e 
on  poverty  are  effective  deterrents  to  an  ac- 
celeration of  economic  growth.  Central  to 
the  attack  on  these  social  problems  is  the 
figlit  against  illiteracy. 

About  70  million  people  rr  .'35  percent  of 
the  population  of  Laim  America  can  neither 
re. id  nor  write,  and  over  50  percent  of  the 
population  over  15  years  of  age  has  had  less 
than  4  years  of  formal  education.  About 
20  million  children  of  normal  school  age 
have  never  attended  any  school.  Of  course, 
these  are  statistics  for  the  area  and  there 
are  substantial  differences  between  coun- 
tries Argentina  has  the  lowest  illiteracy 
rate  with  8  percent,  while  Haiti  has  the 
highest,  including  89  percent  of  its  popula- 
tion. 

Modern-day  economic  growth  with  its  de- 
pendency on  rapid  technological  change  re- 
quires a  large  corps  of  workers  trained 
through  the  university  level.  However,  in 
Liitm  America,  only  about  2  percent  of  the 
total  school  enrollment  is  at  universities 
as  compared  with  about  74  percent  in  this 
country  where  the  base  is  considerablv 
broader.  At  universities  in  Latin  America. 
where  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  is  given  to 
political  activities,  there  is  less  emphasis 
on  technical  training  and  the  sciences  than 
would  be  desirable  for  stimulating  the  type 
of  economic   growth   which  is  needed 

The  deficiency  of  the  educational  develop- 
ment of  Latin  America  not  only  impede.? 
self-help    but    it    reduces    the   ability   of   the 


Latin  American  countries  to  draw  on  the 
sources  of  International  assistance  whUh 
have  been  established  to  meet  the  urgeht 
needs  of  the  area.  As  one  high  official  In 
Latin  America  has  stated:  "Those  who  need 
financial  and  technical  assistance  the  mpst 
are  precisely  those  who  are  less  able  to  prb- 
pare  projects  in  accordance  with  all  of  the 
formal  requirements."  Education  and,  fit 
the  moment,  foreign  technical  asslstaiJce 
are  essential  ingredients  for  the  solution  pf 
the  economic  problems  of  Latin  America. 

Tl\ere  are  many  other  economic  facets 
of  the  crisis  in  Latin  America  which  reqiili-e 
attention,  and  particularly  those  related  to 
the  reform  of  defective  economic  and  socitil 
structures.  Land  reform,  government  reve- 
nue and  expenditure  system  including  tiix 
reform,  housing  programs,  transportaticji, 
and  power  facilities  are  a  few  of  the  problin 
areas  for  which  there  must  be  sound  lorji;- 
term  planning  and  the. prompt  Initiation  of 
Implementation.  Most",  if  not  all.  of  tSie 
structural  reforms,  however,  are  dependeHit 
upon  massive  technical  assistance  and  fln<'\ji- 
cial  underwriting  on  a  sustained  and  fle$i- 
ble  basis  to  enable  the  governments  to  avci  d 
the  economic  disequilibri-um  inherent  in  tin 
accelerated  transition  from  the  old  to  tjie 
new  economic  and  social  molds. 

My  talk  up  to  this  point  has  been  c4i- 
cerned  primarily  with  the  problems  whjh 
must  be  solved  through  Inter-Amerlcan  do- 
operation  if  Latin  America  Is  to  break  ^le 
shackles  of  poverty  and  share  equitably -in 
the  common  progress  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. It  is  logical  at  this  stage  to  takq  a 
look  at  what  we  have  been  doing  for  Lain 
America,  why  past  efforts  have  not  achievjid 
greater  results,  and  in  what  way  the  alliarice 
for  progress  differs  from  earlier  programs.] 

In  the  postwar  period  from  1945  throu|h 
1960.  total  U.S.  Government  nonmilltSiy 
a.s.nstance  to  Latin  America  has  amounted ''o 
a  little  over  $4  billion.  However,  deductljg 
repayments  and  attrition,  net  nonmilitaiy 
grants  and  credits  to  Latin  America  totaljed 
about  $2':j  billion,  of  which  about  oUc- 
third  was  in  the  form  of  grants  and  tv«o- 
thirds,  loans.  This  does  not  include  indirect 
assistance  received  by  Latin  America  in  paft 
from  funds  supplied  by  the  United  States  *s 
a  result  of  our  participation  in  Internatioiikl 
assistance  and  lending  institutions.  For  ai- 
ample.  the  International  Bank  for  Recc^- 
struction  and  Development  in  the  postv*Ar 
years  has  loaned  slightly  over  a  billldn 
dollars  to  the  countries  of  Latin  Americaj] 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  this  assist- 
ance, one  may  well  inquire  why  it  has  falll^d 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Latin  American 
countries.  In  order  to  obtain  a  proper  per- 
spective of  the  relationship  of  assistan^fe. 
and  particularly  U,S,  assistance,  to  the  trefid 
of  economic  developments  in  Latin  Amerljca 
it  is  believed  useful  to  examine  the  pictttie 
for  a  single  year. 

The  year  1958  may  be  considered  appno- 
priate  for  such  an  examination  since  it  reo- 
resents  the  year  in  which  U,S.  Government 
assistance  to  the  area  reached  its  highlit 
level.  In  that  year  net  nonmilitary  grams 
and  loans  were  $504  million,  consisting  lif 
$113  million  in  grants  and  $391  million  bi 
loans,  I 

In  the  year  1958,  the  prices  on  the  intaf- 
national  market  for  many  of  Latin  Americafs 
export  products  declined  sharply  and  the 
impact  was  felt  mainly  by  the  countrWs 
exporting  coffee,  sugar,  and  nonferroUs 
metals.  There  was  an  Increased  tonnage  of 
exports  in  the  leading  products  of  Latlh 
America  with  the  exception  of  petroleum  bin 
the  returns  on  exports  for  1958  declined  i7 
percent  as  compared  with  the  previous  yeaj-. 
The  result  of  the  reduced  returns  from  eld- 
ports  and  a  delayed  contraction  of  impoi^ 
was  a  deficit  in  the  combined  goods  anH 
services  accounts  of  the  area  amounting  tb 
$1,288  million,  i 

The  inflow  of  private  investment  capitol 
and      the      aid      and      assistance     of     U.g, 


and  International  financial  institutions 
partially  compensated  for  the  deficit.  How- 
ever, Latin  America  as  a  whole  was  obliged 
to  call  on  its  reserves  to  meet  in  excess  of  *700 
million  of  the  deficit.  In  1959  there  was  a 
continued  decline  In  world  prices  for  Latin 
American  export  products  and  despite 
another  sharp  Increase  In  the  tonnage  of 
Latin  American  exports  as  compared  with 
1958  many  Latin  American  countries  were 
forced  to  drastically  curtail  Imports  to  pre- 
vent an  Insupportable  drain  on  their 
reserves. 

The  impact  of  the  decline  of  commodity 
prices  as  it  relates  to  the  level  of  U.S. 
assistance  given  to  Latin  America  In 
1958  can  be  seen  from  a  consideraticm  of  the 
trade  patterns  of  two  basic  Latin  American 
products:  coffee  and  sugar. 

In  1958,  total  Latin  American  exports  of 
coffee  amounted  to  1,551,000  tons  or  almost 
the  identical  quantity  sold  In  1957.  How- 
ever, receipts  from  the  coffee  exports  In 
1958  were  $1.5  billion  compared  with  $1,74 
billion  in  1957  or  a  loss  In  revenues  directly 
attributable  to  the  decline  in  prices  of  this 
one  product  of  close  to  $250  million  or  about 
50  percent  of  our  net  direct  assistance  to 
Latin  America  in  that  year. 

Sugar  exports  by  Latin  Amerlc?  in  1958 
totaled  7,5  million  tons  or  a  little  more  than 
half  a  million  tons  more  than  in  the  year 
1957,  The  value  received  from  sugar  exports 
in  1958  was  $704,9  million  compared  with 
$838  million  In  1957.  Thus,  despite  an  in- 
crease in  volume  of  half  a  million  tons,  re- 
ceipts were  down  $133,1  million.  On  a  unit 
value  basis  for  1957.  the  drop  In  sugar  prices 
In  1958  meant  a  loss  in  revenue  In  1958  of 
$193  million. 

The  price  declines  for  these  two  products 
add  up  to  a  loss  in  Income  for  Latin  America 
in  1958  of  close  to  $450  million  compared 
with  total  U.S,  economic  aid  to  the  area  of 
S504  million.  It  should  be  remembered,  also, 
that  most  of  the  assistance  Included  under 
the  $504  million  total  was  earmarked  for 
special  development  programs  and  projects 
and  was  not  a  cash  transfer  available  for  off- 
setting the  balance  of  payments  deficit. 

Inasmuch  as  a  decline  of  10  cents  a  pound 
in  world  prices  for  coffee  means  an  annual 
income  loss  to  Latin  America  of  about  $400 
million,  and  the  price  decline  between  1957 
and  1959  was  over  13  cents  per  pound.  It  is 
imderstandable  that  one  top-ranking  Latin 
American  economist  has  stated:  "A  small  rise 
in  export  prices  would  give  many  countries 
more  capital  than  that  which  would  accrue 
from  any  of  the  credit  and  grant  programs 
which  have  so  far  been  devised," 

The  effect  of  the  price  declines  during  1958 
and  1959  was  devastating  to  many  of  the 
carefully  nurtured  development  programs  of 
the  area.  The  forced  cutback  of  imports  to 
moderate  the  drain  of  reserves  could  be  ap- 
plied only  sparingly  to  essential  consumer 
items  and  the  major  burden  had  to  be  allo- 
cated to  capital  goods  and  raw  materials  on 
which  the  growth  programing  was  depend- 
ent. Since  most  Latin  American  govern- 
ments under  existing  defective  fiscal  struc- 
tures are  highly  dependent  on  Import  and 
export  customs  duties  and  charges  for 
budgetary  support,  the  decline  in  the  value 
of  international  trade  required  a  substantial 
downward  revision  in  government  spending 
if  inflationary  measures  were  to  be  avoided. 
Development  programs  bore  the  brunt  of 
these  revisions. 

It  may  be  said  that  my  selection  of  the 
year  1958  te  Illustrate  the  inability  of  the 
US.  assistance  program  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Latin  America  is  not  represent- 
ative of  the  life  of  the  program  since  World 
War  II.  It  is  true  that  1958  and  1959  were 
exceptionally  bad  years  for  Latin  America, 
but  the  Inability  of  US.  and  international 
assistance  programs  to  prevent  the  economic 
stagnation  which  occurred  In  these  years 
points  up  one  of  the  major  criticisms  by 
Latin   America    of   past    programs,    namely, 
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their  short-term  financial  foundation  and 
the  resulting  inflexibility  which  greatly 
llmltc  effectiveness  in  responding  to  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  economic  conditions.  In  1958, 
U,S,  net  economic  assistance  to  Latin 
America  reached  its  peak  of  $504  million  but 
m  the  following  year,  wlien  the  full  force  of 
the  price  declines  had  their  greatest  re{>er- 
cussions  on  the  Latin  American  economy 
US  net  economic  grant  and  loan  aid  de- 
clined to  $331  million. 

The  description  of  some  of  the  major  de- 
ficiencies in  our  past  assistance  program  from 
the  viewpoint  of  Latin  America  points  to 
some  of  the  changes  which  have  been  in- 
corporated in  the  future  assistance  program 
as  described  in  broad  policy  terms  in  the 
President's  A!  lance  for  Progress  address 
Most  significant  from  the  viewpoint  of  Latin 
America  is  the  recognition  by  the  U.S  Gov- 
ernment of  the  urgent  and  nondeferrable 
need  for  massive  assistance  to  eliminate  on 
a  cooperative  basis  the  widespread  hunger. 
disease,  and  ignorance  which  hfs  been 
chronic  among  the  masses  of  Latin  America. 
Of  almost  equal  Importance  Is  the  decision  to 
approach  this  task  without  preconceived  dog- 
mas and  principles  which  prevent  a  full  ex- 
ploration of  the  possible  rcmedU's, 

The  significance  to  Latin  Americans  of 
the  decision  to  face  the  problems  of  the  area 
with  a  completely  open  mind  as  to  possible 
solutions  may  be  appreciated  from  a  brief 
review  of  three  ai^pects  of  uui  past  policy  on 
economic  assistance. 

The  technique  to  be  used  to  eliminate  or 
reduce  price  fluctuations  for  primary  com- 
modities h.18  for  many  years  been  a  key 
point  of  difference  between  Latin  America 
and  the  United  States,  Tlie  Latin  Americans 
have  contended  that  internal  ioiial  commodi- 
ty price  stabilization  agreements  were  es- 
sential to  a  s«)lution  of  this  problem.  The 
United  States  contended  that  such  agree- 
ments were  not  the  answer  and  refused  to 
participate  in  negotiations  or  discussions 
leading   to   the   formulation   of  such   agree- 


The  U5.  Government  gradually  moved 
toward  a  recognition  of  the  Latin  American 
position  and  this  movement  culminated  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  De- 
velopment Bank.  In  September  of  1&60  by 
the  Act  of  Bogota  the  United  States  and  the 
Latin  American  area  agreed  to  a  broad  pro- 


the  economic  regression  from  1957  to  1959'> 
In  1»57.  Ufl,  direct  Investments  In  Latin 
America  were  valued  at  about  $7  4  billion 
and  net  earnings  amounted  to  $1  1  billion. 
By  1959  our  tot,al  investments  in  Latin 
America  had  climbed  to  $8.2  billion,  but 
earnings  had   dropped  to  $774  million,  and 


pram  for  social  Im.provement  in  rural  living      In   1960   total   investments  were  $8  5   billion. 


and  land  use,  housing  facilities,  education 
and  public  health  as  well  as  other  measures 
deslgi;ed  to  Improve  living  conditions  in 
Latin  America  The  United  States  an- 
nounced at  Bogotii  its  decision  to  establish  a 
special  fund  for  social  development  to  be 
administered  principally  through  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  Five  hundred 
million  dollars  was  appropriated  by  Congress 
to  implement  this  decision, 

Tlie  Alliance  for  Progress  contemplates  the 
allocation  of  additional  funds  as  may  he 
required  to  accomplish  its  goal,  but  it  con- 
tains two  additional  policy  decisions  relat- 
ing to  such  funds  which  have  been  warmly 
received  in  Latin  America.  The  first  -elates 
to  long-range  financial  backing  for  the  as- 
sistance program  This  will  eliminate  the  In- 
flexibility of  earlier  assistance  profr.imlng 
and  permit  an  adjustment  of  levels  of  aid  in 
accordance  with  the  variations  of  economic 
conditions.  Secondly,  assistance  will  be  con- 
sistent with   the  level  of  self-help. 

Most  Latin  Anierlcan  leaders  of  today 
recognize  the  necessity  for  internal  reforms 
if  a  viable  economy  Is  to  be  attained.  How- 
ever    there    are    many    forces,     deeply    en 


and  earnings  $800  million.  Thus  annual 
earnings  over  the  3  years  declined  over 
$300  million  despite  over  a  billion-dollar 
Increase  in  the  value  of  Investments. 
Based  on  the  earning  rate  of  investments 
for  the  year  1957,  American  investors  in 
Latin  America  suffered  a  loss  in  earnings  for 
the  years  1968,  1959,  and  1960  of  over  $1  3 
billion. 

There  were,  of  course,  many  other  factors 
which  played  a  part  In  the  decline  of  trade 
and  inve,stment  earnings,  but  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  Latin  American  economy  was 
primarily  responsible  The  result  was  a  loss 
to  American  exporters  and  Investors  of  trade 
and  Investmtnt  Income  combined  of  $4  bil- 
Lon  over  the  3-yeiir  period  Our  net  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Latin  America  in  the 
3 -year  period  1958-60  was  less  than  $1  2 
billion  and  was  largely  in  the  form  of  loans. 

From  these  statistics  it  also  becomes  ap- 
parent that  the  susceptibility  of  Latin 
American  countries  to  Communist  penetra- 
tion resulting  from  the  rebellion  against 
poverty  with  the  possibility  that  other 
Latin  American  countries  may  elect  to  take 
the    road   followed    by   Cuba   has   very   great 


trenched,     which     will     energetically     resist      significance  for  American  foreign  trade  and 


change.  The  condition  of  U  S  assistance  on 
the  level  of  self-help  will  strengthen  the 
hands  of  such  leaders  in  achieving  essential 
reforms. 

A  third  Innovation  In  US,  policy  tinder 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  the  abandonment 
of  the  embargo  on  assistance  loans  to  Gov- 
ernment owned  and  operated  industries, 
and  more  particularly  oil  industries  For 
many   years,   this   Government   insisted   that 


industry  and  American  investors  in  addi- 
tion to  the  military  and  {xiiitical  implica- 
tions. 

Some  data  have  been  Included  in  this 
talk  on  the  extent  of  our  export  trade  and 
investments  in  Latin  America,  but  nothing 
has  been  said  up  to  this  point  of  our  de- 
pendence on  Latin  America  for  products  es- 
sential to  American  Industry.  In  1960.  the 
Department  of  Commerce  issued  a  publica- 
tion   on   the    "Contribution   of   Imports    of 


private   capital   was  available   for   such   ac-  -     --      _- ^..    „.    „..^.,„,  ^    ... 

ments      During  recent  years,  U.S.  policy  In      tivities    and,    therefore,    the    limited    public  US   Raw  Material  Supplies"  which  contains 

this  respect  was  modified  to  permit  our  par-      funds  should  be  directed  into  other  projects,  some   interesting  data  relating  to  our  pur- 

tlcipation     in     such     discussions     although      The  revision   In   U.S    policy   is  a  recognition  chases    in    Latin    America    during    the    vears 


there    was    a    continued    negative    approach  of    the    political    realities    in    Latin    America 

concerning   the  effectiveness  of   such    agree-  and  of  the  necessity  for  a  coordinated  effort 

ments  except  in  very  official  Instances      The  in    both    the   public   and    private   sectors   to 

jxilicy  today  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  achieve  a  well-rounded  economic  growth. 
is  that  we  recognize  the  difficulties  of  price         The  final  section  of  this  talk  will  be  de- 


stablllzation  by  means  of  international  com- 
modity agreements,  but  at  the  same  lime  we 
are  keenly  aware  of  the  need  to  find  some 
solution  to  the  problem  Therefore,  we  will 
take    a   positive    approach    In   exploring   all 


voted  to  the  significance  of  economic  devel- 
opments in  Latin  America  and  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  to  American  trade  and 
investments 


ig  tne  years 
1955-59  compared  with  total  US  supplies 
of  such  materials.  I  have  no  Intention  nor 
the  time  to  make  a  detailed  analysis  of 
this  dependency  on  Latin  American  prod- 
ucts, but  I  believe  a  few  selected  illustra- 
tions will  carry  the  point. 

In  the  very  Important  field  of  minerals 
the  United  States  depends  on  Imports  for 
100  percent  of  its  supplies  of  natural  quartz 


avenues.  Including  price  stabilization  agree-      supplier  of  Latin  America's  import  require 
ments,   to  find  a   satisfactory   answer. 

A  second  point  of  contention  Involves  U5. 
policy  related  to  the  establishment  of  a  sepa- 
rate International  lending  Institution  de- 
signed to  meet  the  special  needs  of  Latin 
America  and  through  which  much  of  the  as 


The   United   States   is   by   far   the   major     crystals    and    92    percent    of    these    Imports 


ments  normally  accounting  for  about  50 
percent  of  the  total.  Western  European 
countries,  combined,  receive  about  half  as 
much  business  as  this  country.  Our  ex- 
ports to  Latin  America  during  recent  years 
represent  about  25  percent  of  our  total  mer- 


comes  from  Brazil,  About  60  percent  of  our 
supplies  of  fluorspar  is  Imported  and  53  per- 
cent of  this  comes  from  Mexico.  About  40 
percent  of  our  crude  barltes  ore  is  itr.ported 
and  Peru  and  Mexico  account  for  46  percent. 
Between  85  and  90  percent  of  otir  manganese 
ore  Is  Imported,  and  Brazil  and  Mexico  sup- 


slstance   given    to   Latin   America  would    be      chandlse   exports       Because   of    these    facts,      ply  35  percent  of  the  total     Ninety  to  ninety 
channeled.     The    U.S.   Government   opposed      economic  developments  In  the  Latin  Ameri-      "  "  "  " 


this  proposal  for  many  years  on  the  ground 
that  existing  Institutions  such  as  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment and  American  Institutions,  such 
as  the  Export-Import  Bank,  could  meet  the 
needs  of  Latin  America  as  well  as  other 
areas  of  the  world. 

Latin  Americans  contended  this  was  not 
true  for  a  number  of  reasons.  One  was  that 
such   institutions   were  geared   to   meet   the 


can  republics  affecthig  their  ability  to  buy 
abroad  have  a  specially  sicniflcant  relation- 
ship to  the  health  of  American  foreign  trade 
and  in  turn  to  the  economy  of  this  Nation. 
What  was  the  effect  on  U.S.  exports  of  the 
fall  in  world  prices  for  Latin  American  ex- 
port commodities  and  the  resulting  economic 
stagnation  during  the  past  few  years?  In 
1957  before  the  full  force  of  the  price  de- 
clines was  reflected  in  Latin  America's  ability 


five  percent  of  our  beryllium  comes  from 
abroad,  and  Brazil  and  Argentina  account 
for  68  percent  of  the  total.  Eighty-six  to 
ninety-nine  percent  of  our  tantalum' ore  re- 
quirements originates  outside  of  the  United 
States,  and  Brazil's  share  is  47  percent. 
About  60  percent  of  lead  supplies  is  lmix:)rted, 
and  Mexico  and  Peru  account  for  38  percent. 
Over  50  percent  of  bismuth  is  of  foreign 
origin  and  Peru  and  Mexico  are  respoii^ible 
for  86   percent.     ■V\'hile  less   important  as  a 


needs  of  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  under  |f  ^^"^  abroad,  the  ^ni^ted  States  shipped  share  In  total  supplies,  imports  of  petroleum 
the  Marshall  plan  and  the  technical  require- 
ments for  filing  a  request  for  funds  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  lending  institutions  were 
often  beyond  the  competence  of  the  under- 
developed countries  They  stressed  the  need 
for  a  lending  institution  capable  of  provid- 
ing technical  guidance  in  formulating  sound 
projecu  which  would  meet  bankiiig  criteria. 
In  addition  such  an  institution  should  have 
facilities  for  lending  to  finance  social  over- 
head  or   non-self-liquidating   projects. 


merchandise  to.  the  20  Latin  American  re- 
publics with  a  value  of  $4.7  billion  or  24 
percent  of  our  total  nonmllit^iry  exports. 
In  1958,  the  total  dropped  to  $4,2  billion,  in 
1959  to  $3  6  billion  and  In  1960,  although 
there  was  a  slight  decline,  the  rotmded  total 
is  equal  to  1959  at  about  $3  6  billion.  Thus, 
over  the  3-year  period  1958  60  our  Ickss  In 
exporU<;  when  compared  with  the  1957  level 
was   $2  7  billion. 

What    w.as    the    effect    on    the   earnings   of 
.^Jiierican   investments  in  Latin  America  of 


and  iron  ore  loom  high  In  total  value  and 
the  major  share  of  our  Imports  is  contributed 
by  Latin  America 

I  will  not  attempt  a  rundown  in  the  food- 
sttiffs,  industrial  vegetable  oils,  and  other 
nonmincral  categories,  but  our  dependence 
on  Latin  America  for  many  of  the  products 
which  add  to  our  Joy  of  living  such  ,'is  cc  .Tee, 
cocoa,  aiid   bananas  Is  well  known 

Tlie  Significance  to  US,  trade  and  foreign 
investment     of    Latin    America    under    the 
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depressed  conditions  of  the  past  few  years  has 
been  described,  but  it  is  Interesting  to  spec- 
ulate on  the  prospects  for  American  trade  and 
Investment  if  the  Alliance  for  Progress  suc- 
ceeds in  achieving  an  acceptable  share  for 
l.atm  America  In  the  economic  growth  of 
this  hemisphere. 

Bfised  on  the  high  point  in  our  exports 
to  Latin  America  of  $4.7  billion  in  1957  when 
the  total  population  of  the  area  was  185 
million,  our  exports  per  capita  were  $25  per 
year  For  comparison  purposes  our  per 
capita  exports  to  our  Canadian  friends  to 
the  north  amounted  to  $2*29  based  on  a  popu- 
l^.tion  of  17  million.  Total  exports  to  Can- 
ada in  1957  were  $3  9  billion.  However.  71 
P'-Tcent  of  total  Canadian  imp<jrts  came  from 
the  United  States. 

If  the  per  capita  capacity  to  import  of 
Latin  Americans  had  been  equal  to  that  of 
the  Canadians  in  1957.  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  smaller  share  of  our  participa- 
tion in  Latin  American  foreign  purchases  as 
compared  with  Canada,  our  total  exports  to 
Latin  America  in  1957,  instead  of  $4.7  bil- 
lion, could  have  reaa  about  $30  billion,  or  one 
and  a  half  times  the  value  of  U.S.  exports  to 
the  entire  world  in  our  record  export  year. 
Of  course  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
this  sort  of  economic  miracle  within  the  next 
few  years  in  Latin  America.  However,  It 
does  give  some  dimension  to  the  trade  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  a  prosperous 
Latin    America. 

A  siniilar  exercise  could  be  performed  on 
the  potential  for  American  investment  and 
earnings  in  Latin  America,  given  a  higher 
standard  of  living  in  that  area,  and  the  con- 
clusions would  be  equally  impressive.  There 
is  no  question  that  our  efforts  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  could  have  great 
economic  benefits  for  this  country  in  addi- 
tion to  the  humanitarian  and  political 
aspects. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  stress  the 
point  that  we  are  at  a  crossroad  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America.  The  people  of 
Latin  America  will  no  longer  tolerate  the 
continuance  of  poverty,  disease,  and  ig- 
norance, and  lack  of  human  dignity.  They 
prefer  to  take  the  road  of  inter-American 
solidarity  and  liberty  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  western  Christian  heritage. 
However,  they  refuse  to  continue  on  a  road 
which  preaches  the  theory  of  political  free- 
dom but  in  practice  means  individual 
economic    bondage. 

The  leaders  in  Latin  America  today,  with 
the  exception  of  those  in  Cuba,  recognize 
the  essential  cynicism  of  communism  and 
the  ephemeral  character  of  its  promises  for 
material  progress.  They  appreciate  the  role 
they  are  playing  in  the  struggle  to  keep  Latin 
America  as  a  part  of  the  free  world  and  en- 
tluisiiistically  welcome  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  as  a  great  injection  of  strength  for 
them  in  this  ideological  tug  of  war.  They 
must  produce  results  or  give  way  to  new 
leaders,  many  of  whom  will  not  be  equally 
dedicated  to  our  way  of  life.  The  Alliance 
lor  Progress  must  move  forward  swiftly  and 
elTcctively  with  courage  and  determination. 


TELEVISION  BOOSTER  SERVICE  FOR 
MEEKER,  COLO. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ators well  know  the  high  importance  of 
a.s.suring  adequate  television  service  to 
the  families  of  America.  The  role 
played  by  VHF-TV  translators  in  bring- 
in.t;  such  service  to  •  •  -oi  communi- 

ties   of    our    COUP  -    which   de- 

serves— and  in   tn  -3  received — 

the  support  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  last  session  of  the  Congress,  I 
was  happy  to  work  closely  with  other 
wcstein  Senators  in  our  efforts  to  ob- 
tain permissive  legislation  to  insure  the 
continued  operation  of  these  TV  boost- 


ers. I  know  of  the  excellent  leadership 
given  in  this  cause  by  Senator  Pastore 
and  his  Communications  Subcommittee 
of  the  Commerce  Committee. 

This  legislation  was  approved  and 
signed  into  law.  The  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  is  proceeding  to  ip- 
sue  licenses  to  these  TV  translators.  It 
is  *my  information  that,  by  and  large, 
the  licensinti  is  .t^oing  smoothly. 

A  case  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion, however,  which  may  be  of  interest 
to  other  Senators.  The  Federal  Com- 
munications Commi.'^sion  has  limited  the 
power  level  of  TV  booster  operations  fet 
1  watt.  This  limitation  has  the  effect, 
in  some  areas,  of  forcing  a  booster  wiljh 
higher  wattasc  off  the  air. 

Western  Senators.  I  am  sure,  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  in  many  cases  the  TV 
signal,  picked  up  from  a  metropolitajn 
station  must  be  rebroadcast  over  maijy 
miles  and  over  rough  terrain.  ' 

As  an  example  of  this,  let  me  poiijit 
out  the  case  of  Meeker,  Colo.  Meeker, 
a  town  of  L655  people,  serves  as  county 
seat  for  the  5.150  people  of  Rio  Blanco 
County.  This  county,  with  an  area  of 
3.263  square  miles,  is  as  large  as  Dela- 
ware and  Rhode  Island  put  together. 

Unlike  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island, 
Rio  Blanco  has  no  TV  station  of  its  own. 
The  citizens  of  Meeker  must  rely  upon  a 
booster  rebroadcasting  a  signal  from 
Salt  Lake  City  over  250  miles  away.  The 
booster  has  a  3 -watt  power  output. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  .said  that  Meeker  should 
replace  this  3-watt  transmitter  with  .sev- 
eral smaller  1-watt  transmitters,  operat- 
ing as  signal  relayers. 

I  have  now  been  informed  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Lischke.  secretary  of  the  Meeker  Area 
Tti*  Association,  that  such  a  project 
would  involve  literally  thousands  of  dol- 
lars; money  which  the  townspeople  do 
not  have. 

Such  transmitters  would  have  to  be 
placed  on  rugged  inaccessible  peaks. 
The  cost  of  the  transmitting  equipment 
would  be  high.  Even  higher  would  be 
the  cost  of  running  a  power  line  to 
service  these  transmitters — some  of  these 
lines  would  cost  from  Sl.OGO  to  $1,500 
per  mile  and  would  run  from  5  to  10 
miles  to  each  transmitter. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  if  this  3- 
watt  booster — which  has  never  inter- 
fered with  any  other  radio  signals — Is 
forced  to  shut  down,  this  will  mean  an 
end  to  TV  reception  to  the  citizens  Of 
Meeker.  This  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
contrary  to  the  public  interests  of  the 
citizens  of  Meeker  and  contrary  to  the 
intentions  of  the  Congress  as  expre.ssed 
in  the  permissive  legislation  of  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  Senators  from 
other  States  with  extensive  booster  op- 
erations will  be  informed  about  this  sit(- 
uation,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ;a 
petition  and  two  letters  from  Mr.  Lischfce 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
and  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Meeker.  Colo.,  j 

August  22, 1961  j\ 
Hon    John  A    Carroll. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC 

De.ar  Mr.  Carroll  :  Receipt  is  acknowl- 
edged of  your  kind  letter  of  August  IL  en- 


closing copy  of  letter  from  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  reference  No.  8600. 
all  referring  to  our  petition  and  request  for 
additional  power  on  our  Blue  Mountain  VHF 
translator  station  located  at  latitude 
40°22'02"  N.  and  longitude  109'=7'49"  W. 
covering  a  distance  of  70  miles  from  that 
point  to  Meeker  due  to  which  great  distance 
it  Is  necessary  to  have  at  least  3  watts  of 
power  as  requested  in  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Joe  LeBeau  of  Vernal.  Utah,  in  the  hearings 
before  the  Communications  Subcommittee 
held  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  February  21  and  22, 
1961. 

Our  reason  for  making  this  request  Is  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  quite  impossible  from  a 
financial  standpoint  to  install  additional 
translators  on  the  high  peaks  between  Blue 
Mountain  and  Meeker  due  to  the  absence  of 
available  power  lines,  which  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  build  to  such  advantageous  points 
at  a  unit  cost  of  $1,000  to  $1,500  per  mile  for 
distances  ranging  from  5  to  10  miles  to  such 
paint  as  would  be  in  line  of  sight  for  pro- 
jecting the  respective  signals  eventually  to 
our  community,  and  that  kind  of  money,  in 
addition  to  our  actual  necessary  expenses  In 
maintenance  and  modification  of  equipment 
coming  up  to  comply  with  the  Commission's 
requirements.  Is  not  available  In  our  small 
community  to  make  their  suggestion  pos- 
sible. 

As  stated  to  members  of  the  Commission 
at  one  Salt  Lake  hearing,  our  counties  in 
Colorado  with  only  a  population  of  6.000 
people  are  larger  than  some  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States  where  mother  broadcasting  sta- 
tions exist  every  100  miles  or  so.  while  our 
situation  Involves  Salt  Lake  City  at  a  dis- 
tance of  245  miles  airline  and  Denver  more 
than  200  cannot  be  reached  due  to  high  ter- 
rain surrounding  the  entire  borderline  of 
Rio  Blanco  County,  which  is  130  miles  In 
length  and  more  than  40  miles  In  width. 

We  merely  point  out  these  conditions  for 
the  attention  of  the  Commission  and  ask 
their  further  consideration  in  the  granting 
of  our  request  above  stated. 

In  behalf  of  all  the  members  of  the  Meeker 
Area  Television  Association  and  the  com- 
munity at  large,  I  desire  to  extend  to  you  our 
sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  for  your 
efforts  la  representing  us  In  our  appeal  to 
the  Cornmlsslon  for  an  equitable  decision. 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

,  F.  H.  Lischke, 

Secretary. 


Meeker,  Colo..  July  13.  1961. 
Hon.  John  A.  Carroll. 
U.S.  SentUor. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Carroll:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  the  copy  of  "Booster  Hearings  Be- 
fore the  Communications  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  U.S.  Senate.  87th  Congress,  1st 
Session  on  the  Development  of  TV  Boosters" 
held  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  on  February 
21  and  22.  1961,  more  particularly  for  the 
information  contained  In  the  statement  of 
Ray  E.  Nash,  county  attorney.  Vernal,  Utah. 
accompanied  by  Harold  McKee.  county  com- 
missioner, and  Joe  LeBeau,  engineer,  Uintah 
County,  Utah,  to  all  of  whom  the  people  In 
the  county  of  Rio  Blanco  are  greatly  In- 
debted for  their  part  tn  obtaining  for  us 
television  reception  from  Salt  Lake  City 
through  their  cooperation  in  helping  project 
the  signal  into  this  area  without  which  we 
would  be  unable  to  have  television  due  to 
high  terrain  barriers  and  lack  of  power  fa- 
cilities at  strategic  points  from  whic;  .t 
would  he  necetsary  to  obtain  signals  c....- 
where. 

We  go  on  record  as  concurring  with  their 
contention  that  greater  power  than  1  watt 
is  required  In  projecting  a  suitable  picture 
the  necessary  distance  of  70  miles  from  Blue 
Mountain  Ixjoster  station  to  Meeker  as  well 
as  other  points  outlined   in   the   testimony 
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given  at  the  above  hearing  and  to  support 
our  contention  and  experience  on  the  qual- 
ity of  picture  produced  at  that  distance  I 
enclose  petition  signed  by  more  than  a  score 
of  Interested  viewers  obtained  over  a  period 
of  2  months  which  may  be  used  for  what  It 
Is  worth  to  you  for  your  further  considera- 
tion. 

We  appreciate  very  much  the  efforts  of  the 
committee  in  behalf  of  the  Western  States 
in  bringing  about  better  television  to  the 
remote  communities  through  the  TV  trans- 
lator system. 

Yours  sincerely, 

F    H    Lischke. 
Secretary,  Meeker  Area  TV  A.ssociation 


Petition  to  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission AND  All  Members  or  the  U.S.  Con- 
cress.  Washington.  DC 

In  order  to  establish  more  complete  serv- 
ice of  television  in  shadow  areas,  we.  the 
undersigned,  hereby  request  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  take  a  flexi- 
ble approach  to  power  levels  of  VHF  trans- 
lators, so  as  to  allow  translator  output  power 
to  be  determined  by  any  coverage  require- 
ments, at  any  level  between  one-tenth  watt 
and  10  watts: 

Francis  V.  Kennedy,  C.  J.  Wilson.  Robert 
E.  Schuelleo.  Marie  Rawlinson.  Patricia  A 
Schuelleo.  Bonnie  Wilson.  L  H  Lischke.  Ray 
Ruckman,  C  B.  Ralston.  Larry  Burm.  Ruby- 
Hart,  Bill  Crawford,  Jack  Russell,  W.  T.  Hol- 
lenbaugh,  E  Wilson  L«sdol.  Thomas  F  Mtir- 
r.iy.  Arnold  A  Weiss.  W  E  Taylor.  Douci.as 
C.  WiUman.  Katherlne  LaGrange.  Dean  Parr. 
DeLos  Parr.  Malvin  Crawford  L  G  Wlnegar 
Jewell  Johnson.  John  Silas  Johnson. 


SOVIET  RESUMPTION  OF  NUCLEAR 
TESTING 

Mr.  HUMPHREY'.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  evening  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  IMr.  Gore!  sought  my  atten- 
tion as  he  directed  his  remarks  to  the 
announcement  from  the  Soviet  Union 
relating  to  its  resumption  of  nuclear 
testa.  I  did  not  wish  to  respond  at  that 
point,  because  the  Senate  was  m  the 
process  of  completing  its  work  on  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Justice  and  for  the  judici- 
ary and  related  agencies. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  President.  I  wish, 
first,  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Tenncs.see  IMr.  GoreI  for  his  statement 
If  any  Member  of  the  Senate  is  informed 
on  these  matters,  it  is  he.  He  is  very 
experienced.  He  att<*nded  the  negotia- 
tions at  Geneva,  as  one  of  the  advisers 
of  the  U.S.  Senate 

I  wish  to  add  that  I  find  myself  in 
full  agreement  with  the  statement  he 
made,  and  I  desire  to  associate  myself 
with  it  clearly  and  without  qualifica- 
tion. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  I  hope  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  will  immediately  request 
the  return  of  Arthur  Dean,  our  chief 
negotiator,  from  Geneva,  as  a  demon- 
stration of  our,  I  might  say,  di.sgtist 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  treated  this  vital  issue  which 
relates  to  the  welfare  of  humanity. 

I  also  hope  the  President  will  direct 
our  Amba-ssador  to  the  United  Nations. 
Mr.  Steven.son.  to  lay  before  the  United 
Nations  the  efforts  of  this  country  over 
3  years  to  arrive  at  .some  form  of  agree- 
ment, with  reasonable  and  effective  con- 
trols, to  suspend  further  nuclear  tests. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  has  walked 
the    extra   mile;    it   has   done    all    that 


could  be  expected  of  any  great  power, 
and  it  has  done  it  and  has  proceeded 
m  the  name  of  decency,  freedom,  peace, 
and  compassion  to  attempt  to  arrive  at 
an  agreement.  In  fact,  only  recently 
Mr.  Dean  returned  to  Geneva  with  new 
concessions,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
arrive  at  some  kind  of  workable  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union. 

So  I  hope  President  Kennedy,  either 
himself,  in  a  pcr.sonal  appearance  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, or  by  direction  to  our  Ambas- 
sador to  it,  Mr.  Stevenson,  vill  lay  before 
the  nations  of  the  world  the  draft 
treaties  we  presented  at  Geneva  in  the 
most  recent  negotiations,  and  their  full 
history,  and  how  we  have  sought  to  jjre- 
sei-vc  the  peace  and  to  protect  man- 
kind, and  how  we  have  sought  to  slow 
down  the  arms  race  and  prevent  the 
spread  and  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  throughout  the  world.  I  feel 
that  if  this  is  done,  our  case  will  stand 
the  test  of  careful  scrutiny  and  we  shall 
be  all  the  better  because  of  it. 

I  wish  to  add  that  I  am  confident  our 
Nation  is  prepared,  through  its  scien- 
tists and  its  great  facilities  in  the  field 
of  atomic  energy,  to  undertake  quickly 
whatever  experimentation  and  testing 
may  be  required. 

Let  no  one  be  in  doubt  The  Soviet 
Union  is  attempting  to  accelerate  the 
war  of  nerves,  as  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee IMr.  Gore'  stated  tonight. 

The  mam  objective  is.  and  has  been 
for  years,  to  separate  us  from  our  al- 
lies and  to  intimidate  Its  act  is  the 
act  of  a  bully.  But  the  United  States 
is  not  frightened:  and  I  am  confident 
that  our  countiy  and  our  allies,  stand- 
ing alongside  of  us  and  assured  of  our 
purpose,  will  not  be  frightened.  These 
acts  by  Mr.  Khi-ushchev  only  fortify  and 
strengthen  us.  Sometimes  in  the  ar- 
rogance and  the  false  pride  of  the 
Soviet  leaders  we  find  new  strength,  new 
determination,  and  new  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  allies  m  the  free  world. 


THE  ANTI-ANTI-COMMUNIST  CAM- 
PAIGN AND  MAJ  GEN  EDWIN 
WALKER 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr  President,  on 
several  occasions  lately  there  have  been 
discussions  on  the  Senate  floor  with  ref- 
erence to  the  anti-anti-Communist  cam- 
paign which  is  focused  on  our  Military 
Establishment  with  a  view  toward  dis- 
crediting and  rendering  ineffective  our 
military  personnel  and  particularly  our 
militai-y  leaders.  Early  in  the  campaign, 
a  smear  campaign  was  commenced 
against  Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  Walker,  former 
Commander  of  the  24th  Division  in  Eu- 
rope, by  a  slander  sheet  called  the  Over- 
seas Weekly.  The  smear  campaign 
against  General  Walker  reached  such  a 
height  that  General  Walker  was  relieved 
of  his  command  and.  although  the  spe- 
cific charges  made  by  the  Overseas 
Weekly  were  found  to  be  untrue* accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Army.  General 
Walker  was  officially  admonished  and  his 
command  was  not  restored  For  some 
time,  General  Walker  has  been  awaiting' 
a.ssigrunent.  It  is  clear  from  the  circum- 
stances and  public  stat^-ments  by  high- 
placed  civilians  within  the  Defense  Es- 


tablishment, that  General  Walker's  case 
was  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
constitute  an  example  of  what  would 
happen  to  any  officer  who  candidly 
taught  his  troops  the  facts  about  the 
total  nature  of  the  insidious  cancer  of 
communism. 

In  the  past  few  months  it  has  become 
increasingly  obvious  that  this  smear 
campaisn  has  result<»d  in  the  sidetrack- 
ing of  the  career  of  a  brilliant  officer 
and  fine  commander.  Our  own  country 
is  allowing  this  man  to  be  crucified  for 
his  patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  best 
interest  of  his  country  and  the  troops 
he  commanded 

There  has  been  much  guessing  as  to 
General  Walker's  next  assignment. 
Only  a  few  short  months  ago,  he  was 
spoken  of  favorably  as  a  future  corps 
commander.  It  is  now  apparent  that 
General  Walker  not  only  will  not  be  a 
corps  commander,  but  he  will  not  com- 
mand. He  has  been  pigeonholed.  His 
new  assignment  is  Assistant  Deputy  for 
Operations  in  U.S.  Army  Headquarters 
in  Heidelberg,  Germany  The  Deputy 
for  Operations,  General  Walkers  imme- 
diate supervisor,  is  also  a  major  general, 
an  officer  with  a  splendid  record  who  is 
perfectly  competent  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  his  post  without  another 
major  general  as  his  a.-^sistant.  General 
Walkei-  s  job  could  not  be  a  more  obvious 
pigeonhole. 

I  recall  that  almost  every  year  the 
Army  has  expressed  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  its  need  for  more  gen- 
eral officers.  The  a.ssignment,  there- 
fore, of  a  general  officer  who  is 
recognized  for  his  command  abilities  to 
such  a  job  as  that  to  which  General 
Walker  has  been  a.ssigned  could  not  be 
more  conspicuous.  General  Walker  is 
to  be  a  continuing  example  of  what  can 
happen  to  an  officers  career  who  takes 
his  patriotism,  his  oath  of  office  to  de- 
fend his  country  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic,  and  his  command 
too  seriously.  This  case  is  a  disgrace 
to  our  country. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
-sent  that  articles  concerning  the  Walker 
matter  from  the  Chicago  Sunday  Trib- 
une of  August  20.  the  Charleston.  S.C  , 
News  and  Courier  of  August  9.  and  the 
New  York  Journal -American  of  August 
15.  as  well  as  translations  of  articles 
from  the  Soviet  newspaper.  Red  Star,  of 
July  18  and  July  22.  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks: 

There  Ijeing  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom    the   Chicago   Sundav   Tribune,    Aug. 
20.    1961] 

General  Walker  Urges:  Instill  Valor  in 
U  S.  Soldiers — Asserts  Training  Is  An- 
swer TO  Mental  War 

(By  Chesly  Manly) 

Cleveland.  August  19. — Veterans  of  the 
1st  .Special  Service  Force  today  pave  Mai 
Gen  Edwin  A  Walker,  their  World  War  II 
commander,  a  moving  demonstration  of 
trust  and  affection  after  he  expres.<;ed  con- 
fidence that  American  and  Canadian  sol- 
diers. If  propveriy  prepared,  can  withstand 
the  enemy's  new  dimension  of  warfare — • 
brainwashing  and   mental  warfare 

Not  once  in  General  Walkers  20-minute 
speech  did  he  ideiitify  the  enemy  or  mention 
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communism,  for  that  would  have  vio- 
lated the  Kennedy  administration's  ban  on 
anti-Communist  talks  by  military  leaders. 

General  Walker's  address  to  the  men  he 
commanded  in  Italy,  when  they  spearheaded 
a  drive  that  cracked  the  German  line,  was 
his  flrit  public  appearance  since  he  was  re- 
lieved of  command  of  the  24th  Division  in 
Germany  last  April,  and  subsequently  ad- 
monished for  using  excessively  strong  lan- 
guage  in   attacking   communism. 

RECALLS    OLD    VALOR 

Tears  filled  the  eyes  of  the  much  deco- 
rated Texas  general,  and  his  voice  was  af- 
fected by  emotion  as  he  recalled  the  valor 
and  the  spirit  that  distinguished  American 
soldiers  of  the  1st  Special  Service  Force. 

He  said  he  has  tried  to  Instill  that  same 
spirit  in  all  men  under  his  command  since 
World  War  II.  "And  it  is  a  spirit,"  he  said, 
"that  can  muke  soldiers  of  men  and  men  of 
soldiers.  Inspired  by  God,  country,  and  com- 
radeship." 

Senator  F'rank  J.  Latjsche,  Democrat,  of 
Ohio,  who  was  in  Cleveland  for  another  event, 
read  about  General  Walker's  presence  in  a 
newspaper  and  Immediately  called  on  him 
at  the  Pick-Carter  Hotel.  Invited  to  speak 
to  the  veterans,  he  said  he  was  greatly  in- 
spired by  their  respect  for  General  Walker, 
whom  he  praised  and  welcomed  and  im- 
plicitly defended  against  the  charge  of  ex- 
cessive zeal  in  fighting  communism. 

JOINS    FIGHT    AGAINST    GAG 

Senator  Barrt  Goldwater,  Republican,  of 
Arizona,  and  Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 
Democrat,  of  South  Carolina,  have  repeatedly 
denounced  the  gagging  of  our  military  lead- 
ers by  the  White  House  and  civilian  officials 
of  the  Pentagon,  but  Senator  Lausche  had 
not  previously  spoken  out  on  the  contro- 
versy. 

"If  our  military  leaders.  In  speaking  to 
their  men,  make  a  mistake,  I  want  the  mis- 
take to  be  too  much  and  not  too  little  about 
the  virtues  of  our  country  and  the  evils  of 
communism,"  Lausche  said.  "I  want  our 
military  men  to  Ei>eak  up  because  they  know 
the  nature  of  the  enemy  and  are  better  pre- 
pared than  anyone  else  to  discuss  the  evils 
of  communism.  We  have  had  too  much  soft 
speaking  on  communism  by  pinks  and  near 
Communists." 

WORDS    worth     hearing 

About  150  veterans  were  present  for  their 
annual  reunion.  After  General  Walker  had 
spoken  and  applause  had  subsided,  one  of 
the  leaders  commented: 

"It's  too  bad  his  speech  was  not  heard 
by  30.000  people.  They  would  have  marched 
on  the  Pentagon." 

Tlie  1st  Sjjecial  Service  Force  consisted 
of  3.200  men  chosen  for  hazardous  commando 
operations  from  among  7.000  volunteers,  after 
preliminary  training.  General  Walker  said 
he  sought  to  Instill  the  same  spirit  in  the 
2d  Division  artillery  In  Korea,  which  fired 
22.000  rounds  a  day  for  14  days,  an  unheard- 
of  feat;  In  the  7th  Infantry  Regiment,  also 
in  Korea,  and  the  21st  Battle  Group  (Gim- 
lets i  of  the  24th  Division  In  Germany,  which 
l.'.st  Friday  won  the  highest  marksmanship 
award  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orgnnl- 
zatlon. 

NO   turncoats   then 

Each  man  In  the  special  service  force,  he 
E.ild  was  "experienced  and  alert  and,  know- 
ing the  enemy,  psychologically  prepared. 
There  was  certainly  no  fear — can  you  Imag- 
ine it — that  as  a  prisoner  of  war  a  man 
would  betray  his  trust — Canadian  or 
American." 

The  implication  was  unmistakable — but 
he  could  not  say  in  so  many  words — that  the 
ar.tl-Communist  orientation  program  which 
got  him  In  trouble  In  Germany  was  intended 
to  give  the  same  psychological  preparation 
to  men  of  the  24th  Division. 


The  Overseas  Weekly,  a  scandal  sheet  cir- 
culated to  the  troops  in  Germany,  attacked 
General  Walker's  orientation  program,  charg- 
ing that  he  was  using  material  supplied  by 
the  John  Birch  Society. 

The  same  publication  charged  that  Gen- 
eral Walker  had  said  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
Harry  S.  Truman,  and  Dean  .'^cheson  were 
"definitely  pink"  and  that  Edward  R.  Mur- 
row,  Walter  Cronklte.  and  Eric  Sevareld, 
radio-television  commentators,  were  pro- 
Communist. 


radicalism  a  virus 


GIVEN     SECONDARY    JOB 

General  Walker  was  summarily  relieved  of 
command  and  assigned  to  a  subordinate 
post  at  Army  headquarters  In  Heidelberg. 
Instead  of  a  previously  scheduled  assignment 
to  command  the  8th  Corps  in  Te.xas. 

After  an  investigation  by  Gen.  Bruce  C. 
Clark,  commander  in  chief  of  the  American 
Army  in  Europe,  General  Walker  was  for- 
mally admonished  by  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Elvis  J.  Stahr,  Jr. 

Replyliig  to  a  letter  from  Senator  Goi.»|- 
WATER,  who  demanded  an  explanation,  Stalijr 
said  : 

"No  substantial  evidence  was  revealed  that 
General  Walker  had  referred  to  former  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman,  Dean  Acheson,  and 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  as  'definitely  pink,'  as  al- 
leged by  Overseas  Weekly,  but  It  was  estab- 
lished that  he  had  staged  or  inferred  that 
these  prominent  persons  are  leftist  inflUj- 
enoed  or  affiliated." 

PRESS,    TV    influenced 

"It  was  also  established  that  Genenil 
Walker  had  mentioned  Edward  R  Murro^. 
Walter  Cronklte,  and  Eric  Sevareld  as  being 
leftist  or  Communist-influenced  commentH- 
tors.  and  that  he  had  stated  that  60  percent 
of  the  American  press  and  the  radio-tele- 
vision industry  were  Communist  influenced, 
not  Communist  controlled. 

"The  Investigation  also  revealed  that  Gen- 
eral Walker's  strong  antl-Communlst  feellnjg 
frequently  led  his  talks  to  become  heat«(d 
and  intense,  with  the  use  of  excessively 
strong  language.  He  had  previously  been 
cautioned  on  at  least  three  occasions  to  re- 
frain from  language  of  this  nature." 

The  Army  also  reported  that  Walker's  pro- 
gram had  nothing  to  do  with  the  John  Birch 
Society. 

REDS    RUSH    INTO    BRE.ACH 

General  Walker,  a  1931  graduate  of  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy,  obtained  a  2-week 
leave  from  his  po-st  In  Germany  to  attend  thie 
reunion  here  and  visit  his  mother,  who  met 
him  in  New  York.  She  lives  with  another 
son,  George  Pinckney  Walker,  Jr.,  on  a  ranch 
at  Center  Point.  Tex.  Tlie  51-year-old  gen- 
eral is  not  married. 

After  the  sacking  of  General  Walker,  suis- 
talned  attacks  on  anti-Communist  activity 
by  military  leaders  emanated  from  four  prin- 
cipal source=:  Gus  Hall,  boss  of  the  American 
Communist  Pcxty;  Marquis  Chllds.  syndi- 
cated newspaper  columnist;  the  New  York 
Times,  and  Senator  William  FulbrigmT, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 


SFE  DANl.ER  on  the  RIGHT 

In  the  July  16  Issue  of  the  Worker,  official 
organ  of  the  Communist  Party,  Hall  salcj: 
"In  the  opinion  of  the  Communist  Party 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  threat  from 
the  extreme  right  is  serious.  A  pronounced 
characteristic  of  the  movement."  said  Hall,  Is 
"Its  spreading  Influence  among  the  higher 
military  personnel  " 

The  New  York  Times  h.is  published  a  serlBs 
of  reports  on  anti-Communist  seminars  and 
orlent.ition  programs  at  military  establisti- 
mcnts.  charging  that  they  are  "preoccupied 
with  radically  rlghtwlng  political  philoso- 
phies." These  progriums  were  conducted  ptat- 
suant  to  an  official  cold  war  strategy  policy, 
adopted  by  the  National  Security  Counqjl 
3  years  ago. 


In  a  memorandum  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  referred  by  him  to  Defense  Secre- 
tary Etobert  S.  McNamara,  Senator  Fl'lbright 
charged  that  in  at  least  11  Instances  "pro- 
grams closely  identified  with  military  per- 
sonnel made  use  of  extremely  radical  right- 
wing  speakers  and  or  materials,  with  the 
probable  result  of  condemning  foreign  and 
domestic  policies  of  the  administration  in 
the  public  mind." 

It  would  be  extremely  dangerous,  Ful- 
bright  said,  "If  the  military  Is  Infected  with 
the  virus  of  rlghtwlng  radicalism."  "In  the 
long  run,"  he  added,  "it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  principal  problem  of  leadership  will  be. 
If  It  is  not  already,  to  restrain  the  desire  of 
the  people  to  hit  the  Communists  with  every- 
thing we've  got,  particularly  If  there  are 
more  Cubas  and  Laoses." 

A  new  directive  governing  speeches  and 
statements  by  military  personnel  was  issued 
by  the  Pentagon  on  July  10.  Roswell  Gll- 
patrlc,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  ex- 
plained at  a  press  conference  that  It  would 
require  military  spokesmen  to  confine  them- 
selves to  defense  matters  and  not  talk  about 
communism. 

"We  are  not  suggesting  by  this  move  that 
we  are  going  to  be  soft  on  communism  or 
that  we  don't  want  the  military  to  have  their 
own  views  on  the  subject  of  what  our  na- 
tional defense  policy  should  be."  Gtlpatrlc 
Bald.  "But  there  are  other  organs  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  that  speak  for  these 
other  .areas." 

I  Prom    the     Charleston     (S.C.)     News     and 
Courier,  Aug.  9,  1961] 

Walker  Still  Holds  Respect  of  Men  in  24th 
Division 

AtTGSBURC,  Germany —Maj  Gen.  Edwin  A. 
Walker  Is  still  a  soldier's  soldier  to  many 
of  his  former  trcips  despite  his  suspension 
from  command  oi  the  24th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion for  mixing  his  political  beliefs  with 
Army  policy. 

Lt.  Col.  William  D  Taylor,  division  enlist- 
ment officer,  said  the  24th  is  still  getting 
heavy  reenllstments. 

According  to  official  division  figures,  dur- 
ing the  1960  fiscal  year  2.590  troops  were 
eligible  to  reenllst.  and  849  did,  to  make 
a  percentage  of  32  8  for  the  highest  In  the 
7th  Army. 

Taylor  compared  this  figure  with  26  8  fur 
the  3d  Axmored  Division,  13.2  for  the  34th 
Infantry  Division.  11.8  for  the  8th  In- 
fantry Division,  and  7.5  percent  for  the  4th 
Armored  Division. 

Taylor  said  Walker's  suspension  "went 
in  one  ear  and  out  the  other"  as  far  as  the 
average  enlisted  man  was  concerned.  He 
added  that  a  "man  doesn't  reenlist  in  an  out- 
fit that  has  poor  morale." 

MaJ,  Gen.  Charles  Bonesteel  III,  who  left 
the  Pentagon  to  replace  Walker,  said  "the 
morale 'is  fine  and  all  Indications  are  that 
reenllstments  will  Increase." 

A  survey  among  officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  the  division  bears  out  Bonesteel. 

"Thiere  Is  no  feeling  of  any  carryover  be- 
cause of  the  Walker  incident."  the  tall,  lean 
general  said. 

Some  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  di- 
vision. Including  those  who  were  for  and 
against  the  general's  alleged  personal  re- 
marks, said  they  and  many  others  felt  the 
51 -year-old  Texan  had  been  driunmed  out  of 
his  command  before  given  a  chance  to  prove 
his  case. 

From  some  of  the  highest  ranking  officers 
to  the  lowest  grades,  it  was  noted  that  Walk- 
er was  relieved  of  his  command  and  assigned 
to  Heidelberg  headquarters  before  the  In- 
vestigation  Into  his  special   projects   began. 

Walker  of  Center  Point.  Tex  ,  was  relieved 
of  his  command  In  April  after  a  private 
American    paper    In    Europe — the    Overseas 
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Weekly — carried  a  story  alleging  that  Walker 
had  exposed  his  men  to  propaganda  based  on 
the  philosophy  of  the  John  Birch  Society. 
A  1931  graduate  of  West  Point.  Walker  was 
admonished  and  suspended  from  command 
on  June  12  Walker  issued  only  one  state- 
ment which  came  before  he  was  relieved  In 
which  he  compared  the  newspaper  to  com- 
munism. Since  then  he  has  refused  to  com- 
ment. 

One  of  Walker's  biggest  boosters  In  the 
division  is  1st  Sgt  Richard  T  Flynn  of 
Passaic,  NJ.  who  was  the  senior  enlisted 
man  on  the  general's  special  projects  staff 

"We  all  need  to  boost  our  moral  values 
and  that's  what  Walker  was  trying  to  do." 
Flynn  said  "He  didn't  push  Birch  stuff  on 
his  trcK^^ips  He  put  the  information  on  the 
barrelhead  and  let   them  choose" 

"We  tried  to  interest  the  tro<:>p8  In  tl-.e 
flag.  In  patriotism.  In  parades,  even  In  bugle 
calls  These  things  belong  to  the  Army 
We  wanted  obedience  based  on  understand- 
ing." Flynn  said. 

Flynn  said  he  was  respcjusible  for  order- 
ing copies  of  "American  Opinion"  which 
contained  the  life  of  Birch,  written  by  Rob- 
ert W  Welch,  founder  of  the  John  Birch 
Society. 

"That  was  the  only  so-called  Birch  mate- 
rial  we   put  out  In  the  dayrooms,"  he  said 
"I  tried  to  get  the  bo<jk  but  waa  told  It  was 
out  of  print      So   I  got   'American   Opinion' 
because  the  story  was  there."  he  said 

The  book  by  Welch  also  contains  much  of 
the  author's  thinking  on  how  to  protect  the 
world   from   communism. 

"Birch  was  the  first  casualty  of  the  cold 
war  Everybody  should  know  about  him," 
Flynn  said. 

interviews  with  men  In  the  division  who 
were  about  to  reenllst  or  go  back  to  civilian 
life  brought  out  that  few  had  concerned 
themselves  with  the  Walker  case  or  that  It 
did    not   affect    their    leaving   or   staying 

Sp4c  Percy  Craig  of  Piedmont,  Ala., 
said  he  was  staying  in  becavise  the 
Army  offered  more  security.  Sgt.  John 
Forbes,  of  Coral  Gables.  Fla.,  said  he 
wanted  to  stay  in  the  Army  and  In  the  divi- 
sion  "so  I   can  go  to  school   and    get   paid  " 

Both  men  said  they  like  the  division  but 
were  not  particularly  swayed  by  Walker  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Sp4c.  McNeal  Scow.  of  WaynesvUle. 
NC  ,  said  he  was  looking  for  secu- 
rity and  decided  to  remain  in  the  Army. 
Scow  said  he  believed  with  many  of  his 
friends  that  Walker  was  mishandled  In  being 
relieved  before  an  Investigation  got  under 
way. 

Pvt.  Arthur  JackFon,  of  Pawtucket.  R.I  . 
said  he  was  "fed  up  with  the  Army"  and 
wanted  to  get  out. 

"The  Army  stifles  the  Initiative  and  It's 
an  alien  way  of  life.  "  he  said.  Jackson  said 
he  had  no  gripes  against  Walker. 

Sp4c.  George  Smith,  of  Broomvllle.  Colo., 
said  "Walker  had  many  good  Ideas  but  they 
were  not  followed  through."  Smith  Is  re- 
turning to  civilian  life  and  college  soon. 

One  officer,  who  cannot  be  named,  worked 
with  some  of  the  officers  and  enlisted  men 
who  ran  Walker's  special  projects  section 

He  said  he  opposed  Walkers  program  as 
treading  dangerously  near  off-Ilmlts  ptillcy. 
He  said  when  It  was  over  Walker  called  him 
and  gave  him  credit  "for  sticking  to  my 
guns." 

"You've  got  to  admire  a  man  like  that," 
he  said. 

(From  the  New  York  Journal-American    Aue 
15,1961] 

Reds  Make  Hat  Out  of  Rebuke  to  General 
Walker— Propaganda  Mill  Rolling  Over- 
time 

The  rebuke  administered  MaJ.  Gen  Edwin 
A.    Walker    for    his    lecttirlng    of    American 


troops  In  Germany  on  the  Communist  men- 
ace has  provided  the  Soviet  Union  with  a 
large  quantity  of  grist  for  Its  propaganda 
mill. 

This  was  disclosed  through  a  survey  of 
Iron  Curtain  publications  and  broadcasts 
which  linked  General  Walker  to  the  ultra- 
nghtwlng  John  Birch  Society,  described  by 
the  Reds  as  a  semisecret  Fascist  organization. 

Lt  Col  O.  Aleksandrovsky.  writing  in  the 
July  18  editions  of  the  Soviet  Army  news- 
paper. Red  Star,  seized  upon  the  Walker 
incident  to  cry: 

"No  matter  what  happens,  this  scandalous 
story  of  the  business  of  General  Walker  and 
the  Birch  Society  clearly  thows  that  the  Pen- 
tagon Is  teeming  with  generals  and  admirals 
who  openly  profess  fascism  and  are  attempt- 
InR  to  drag  the  country  down  the  road  to 
un leasing  the  third  world  war   ' 

What  General  Walker  did.  in  effect,  was  to 
accuse  some  prominent  citizens,  segments  of 
the  American  press  and  TV  Industry,  and 
certain  news  commentators  of  serving  the 
cause  of  communism  by  their  actions  and 
attitudes. 

PROPAGANDA    target 

For  this  he  received  an  official  admonish- 
ment, was  relieved  of  his  divisional  com- 
mand, and  transferred  to  Army  headquarters 
at    Heidelberg.   Germany. 

Until  his  transfer.  General  Walker  had 
commanded  the  24th  Infantry  Division  in 
West  Germany.  It  evidently  Is  one  of  the 
most  respected  of  American  fighting  forces, 
for  Colonel  Aleksandrovsky  notes 

"Exactly  why  was  It  that  the  24th  Division 
became  a  target  lor  Fascist  propaganda'  Be- 
cause this  was  a  rather  well-trained  and 
heavily  armed  unit  of  the  US  Army.  It  had 
often  participated  in  aggressive  adventures 
of  the  United  .States,  for  Instance  In  Korea 

"Members  of  its  military  personnel  are 
more  active  than  In  other  units  and  are  be- 
ing educated  along  the  lines  of  robber  tra- 
ditions. Moreover,  the  fuehrers  of  the 
I  Birch]  society  believe  the  unit  to  be  sus- 
ceptible to  Fascist  propaganda   " 

CAUTIONS    UNHEEDED 

Tlie  admonishment  of  General  Walker  fol- 
lowed an  Army  Investigation  which  found 
he  had  failed  to  heed  cautions  of  superiors 
against  "controversial  activities  which  were 
contrary  to  longstanding  customs  of  the 
military  service  and  beyond  the  prerogatives 
of  a  senior  military  commander" 

The  probe  itself  grew  out  of  a  charge  in 
the  Overseas  Weekly,  a  newspaper  published 
In  Europe,  that  General  Walker  In  a  speech 
had  termed  definitely  pink  such  figures  as 
former  President  Truman,  former  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Acheson.  and  Mrs  Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 

Connected  with  at  least  one  article  on 
General  Walker,  according  to  the  general 
himself,  was  John  Dornberg.  author  of  the 
book,  "Schizophrenic  Germany." 

COMMUNISTS    HELPED 

General  Walker  has  pointed  out  that  the 
West  German  press  charged  that  the  book 
has  helped  the  Communists  One  publica- 
tion termed  Mr.  Dornberg  "schizophrenic." 
and  another  stated  that  the  material  used 
was  "considered  to  be  of  questionable  in- 
tent." 

And  'Vlsler.  a  German  Army  magazine 
published  In  Cologne,  declared: 

"Everybody  In  the  Bundesrepublik  can 
see  that  hatred,  if  not  the  hand  of  Moscow, 
has  guided  his  hand  in  writing  •  •  •  Mr. 
Dornberg  took  It  upon  himself  •  •  •  to  de- 
fame the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  a 
full  book  of  lies." 

Last  May,  General  Walker  filed  a  suit  charg- 
ing libel  and  slander  against  Siegfried  W. 
Nanjocks.  a  German  reporter  of  the  Over- 
seas Weekly,  who  also  was  connected  with  at 
least  one  of  the  Walker  articles. 


In  his  suit  the  general  charges  that  Nan- 
Jocks.  In  the  presence  of  American  soldiers, 
called  him  a  sick  man. 

The  general's  complaint  has  been  accepted 
by  the  German  prosecutor  in  Augsburg  as  a 
criminal  action  against  the  German  State, 
to  be  prosecuted  by  the  State.  The  charge 
was  served  under  two  German  penal  codes. 
each  carrying  1.  2.  or  3  years'  imprisonment. 

Friends  of  the  general  pointed  out  that 
th.'  State  often  accepts  trials  on  the  basis 
Oi  Its  interest  in  and  concern  for  the  public. 

growing  influence 

That  the  Soviet  Union  is  plavlng  the 
rebuke  of  General  Walker  for  all  its  worth 
Is  evidenced  In  a  follow-up  dispatch  to 
Colonel  Aleksandrovsky's  remarks,  which  also 
were   broadcast  to  Soviet  troops  on  July  20. 

On  July  22.  Moscow's  domestic  service  re- 
lated, apparently  through  Its  Washington 
correspondent,  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  had  prepared  a  document 
expressing  alarm  at  the  "growing  influence 
of  the  military  on  national  policy." 

The  dispatch  further  noted  that  the  com- 
mittee members'  report  held  that  the  activi- 
ties of  the  American  officer  class  were  evil 
and  drew  an  analogy  to  the  revolt  of  the 
French  generals  In  Algeria, 

"Tlie  authors  of  the  document  note  that 
this  revolt  was  an  example  of  what  might 
come  of  similar  activity  by  the  military,"  the 
Moscow  dispatch  stated. 

DEFENDED    BT    THURMOND 

Coming  to  the  defense  of  General  Walker 
was  Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  Democrat,  of 
South  Carolina,  who  on  July  26  took  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  state: 

"Possibly  the  beginnings  of  the  attack  [on 
General  Walker]  other  than  In  Pravda  itself, 
was  with  a  slander  sheet  called  the  Over- 
seas Weekly,  which  apparently  has  as  its 
primary  purpose  the  general  discrediting  of 
U.S.  servicemen  and  their  leadership  in 
Europe,  particularly  those  of  the  24th  In- 
fantry Division. 

"As  a  particular  tiu-get.  the  Overseas 
Weekly  undertook  a  campaign  against  the 
anti-Communist  indoctrination  course  of  the 
24th  Division  and  Its  commander  at  that 
time.  General  Walker 

"It  Is  significant  that  although  the  Over- 
seas Weekly  has  been  charged  with  being 
subversive  by  many  persons,  the  only  in- 
vestigation has  been  directed  at  General 
Walker  and  not  the  vicious  slander  sheet 
which  dances  to  the  tune  of  leftwlng  causes 
and  gives  its  most  prominent  display  to 
'girlie  cheesecake'  pictures  and  sensational 
GI  crimes  in  Its  publication  area,  so  near  the 
Iron  Curtain." 


[Extracted  from  the  Soviet  newspaper.  Red 

Star.  July  18,  1961  ] 

Ultra  in  the  Pentagon 
Recently,  by  decision  of  the  Secretarv  of 
the  'Army  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  commander  of  the  24th  Infantry  Di- 
vision, located  in  Germany.  Major  General 
Walker,  was  relieved  of  his  duties.  Simul- 
taneously, under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
commander  of  the  "V  Corps,  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Brown,  a  commission  was  appointed  to 
investigate  the  connection  between  Walker 
and  the  semasecret  Fascist  organization 
known  as  the  John  Birch  Society, 

This  society  is  named  for  an  American 
military  spy  who  was  executed  in  China  lor 
underground  work  against  the  "Peoples' 
Army  of  Liberation"  (translator's  quote). 
Fascist  propaganda  has  canonized  Birch  as 
a  sacrifice  of  the  "Third  World  War" 

The  political  program  of  the  organization 
is  contained  In  a  "Blue  Bock,"  edited  by  R. 
Welch.  In  substance,  the  contents  of  this 
book  are  no  different  from  those  of  Hitler's 
bible,  "My  War"  (sic)  (translator's  note: 
probably    '  Meln   Kampf"),    and    amount    to 
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the  following:  unleash  war  against  the 
USSR  ;  reestablish  the  lost  position  of 
colonialism;  raise  Fascist  terror  and  racism 
to  the  rank  of  government  policy. 

Infuriated  with  the  foreign  policy  fail- 
ures of  the  United  States,  the  founders  of 
the  society  have  even  called  s^ich  figures  as 
Eisenhower  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt  "Red." 
They  demand  that  the  U.N.,  which  they 
characterize  els  a  "nest  of  saboteurs  and 
spies,"  be  "sunk  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,"  and 
with  all  their  powers  they  fan  the  flames  of 
anti-Soviet  hysteria  and  military  [war]  p.-=y- 
chosis. 

"The  adherents  of  Birch,"  writes  the  maga- 
zine Nation,  "are  capable  of  causing  panic 
and  creating  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion. 
They  can  attach  the  label  of  'Communist' 
to  any  man,  and  their  semisecret  meetings 
lay  the  groundwork  for  fear  and  hatred." 

The  fact  that  the  meetings  of  t  le  society 
are  semisecret  and  all  of  its  activities  carry 
a  conspiratorial  character  has  its  own  mean- 
ing. It  was  recently  revealed  that  behind 
the  curtain  of  the  Birch  Society  hides  an 
organization  of  the  powerful  bosses  of 
American  business  and  well-known  political 
and  military  figures.  Among  them  are  the 
"ringleaders"  (translator's  quote)  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  which 
is  all  powerful  In  the  United  States,  Con- 
gressmen, generals,  and  admirals,  publishers 
of  newspapers,  and  Journalists.  The  ballot 
for  leadership  of  the  organization  even  in- 
cluded the  name  of  the  ex-Vice  Pre.sident  of 
the  United  States  of  America,   Nixon. 

This  mob  of  American  "ultra"  fsic';  Is 
supported  by  several  official  Government 
organs,  such  i\s  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee,  headed  by  Senator  E.^stl.\nd. 
This  subcommittee.  In  order  to  hide  the 
true  character  of  the  organization  from  the 
mas-ses  of  the  population,  has  invariably  an- 
swered the  alarmed  questions  of  Americans 
thusly:  "We  are  happy  to  inform  you  that, 
according  to  our  Information,  this  Is  a  pa- 
triotic organization."  The  society  has  its 
own  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States — the  Inveterate  anti-Soviet 
and  reactionary  Senator  Goldw.\ter — con- 
siderable monetary  reserves,  drawn  from  the 
tills  of  monopolies  and  banks,  and  its  own 
publishing  house. 

The  reactionary  military  clique  of  the  Pen- 
tagon has  occupied  the  most  Important 
(translators  note:  possibly  a  most  Impor- 
tant) position  In  the  activities  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  following  retired  personnel  have 
already  been  exposed  as  members  of  the 
society  and  Its  leaders:  the  former  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  General  Wicde- 
nicyer  i  Vedenieycr  i ;  the  commander  of  an 
air  army.  Lieutenant  General  Stone  iStouni ; 
n  mlll'ary  attache  to  the  U.SS.R.,  Lieutenant 
General  O'Danlel  (O'Danleli;  Lt.  Gen.  del 
Wallen  (del'  Valleni  of  the  Marine  Corps; 
Rear  Admiral  Cope  (Koup);  Major  General 
WlUowghby  (Uillobl);  and  Colonel  Banker 
(Banker);  and  also  many  other  generals  and 
officers.  (Translator's  note;  ranks  and  posi- 
tions here  are  translated  verbatim.  Due  to 
my  uniamiliarity  with  some  of  the  names, 
a  direct  transliteration  of  each  of  them  as 
It  appears  in  the  Ru.ssian  text  is  In  paren- 
theses following  my  guess  as  to  the  proper 
English  spelling  I .  There  is  information  that 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Admiral 
Burke,  and  other  highly  placed  Individuals 
now  on  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  or 
la  American  military  intelligence  have  direct 
contact  with  the  society. 

One  American  newspaper  writes  that  the 
workers  of  the  Pentagon  have  "gathered 
around  |  themselves?  [  so  many  Fascist  pt;b- 
llcations  and  groups  that  they  are  able  to 
form  their  own  general  staff  with  no  diffi- 
cvilty."  It  would  appear  that  the  fact  that 
so  many  generals  and  admirals  are  listed  as 
retired  not  only  does  not  cre;ite  difficulties, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  m.ikcs  the  Fascist  ac- 


tivity of  the  "ultra"  easier  when  applied  di- 
rectly to  the  Armed  Forces.  The  AmericaJa 
press  states  that  retired  {officers]  "maintain 
direct  contact  with  their  colleagues  still  In 
uniform,  often  appearing  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  those  whom  the  Government  has  ordered 
to  remain  silent." 

According  to  the  foreign  press,  the  primary 
mission  of  the  military  leaders  of  the  Bircii 
Society  Is  to  Implant  Ftiscist  ideology,  antl- 
Communlst.  and  propaganda  on  the  Inevltar 
bllity  of  atomic  war  among  the  personnel  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  of 
Am.erlca.  General  Walker  was  one  of  tht 
direct  executors  of  this  program.  He  lssu€>fl 
Circular  350-20.  in  which  it  was  ordered  that 
Nazi  propaganda  be  distributed  in  the  24tla 
Division,  utilizing  reactionary  literature  rei- 
ceived  from  the  Birch  Society.  Hoping  t© 
turn  the  division  into  a  band  of  headhunters 
and  bandits.  In  October  of  last  year  he  ort- 
ganized  In  it  a  "service  of  special  troopsf 
I  sic]  which  occupied  itself  with  spreading 
the  Nazi  ravings  of  Welch  among  the  troopfl. 
The  division  was  literally  flooded  with  ttjt 
jniblicatitius  of  the  society.  Issues  of  the  dll- 
visiijn  newspaper  were  full  of  openly  Fa»(- 
cist  articles.  It  can  be  said  directly  thajt 
Walker  had  experienced  teachers  in  tllfe 
carrying  out  of  similar  propaganda  In  tbJB 
person  of  the  leaders  of  the  society.  inJ- 
cluded  in  that  number,  for  example,  is  Geui- 
eral  Wiedemeyer,  a  graduate  of  a  Germap 
military  academy  and  former  chief  of  staff 
of  the  troops  of  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

W.hy  was  the  24th  Division,  specificaHi, 
chosen  as  the  objective  of  this  Fascist  propal- 
ganda'^  Because  it  was  one  of  the  best  pre- 
pared units  of  the  American  Army,  armeil 
to  the  teeth.  It  had  participated  more  thah 
once  in  the  aggressive  adventures  of  the  inol- 
perialists  of  the  United  States  of  Amerioa., 
including  Korea.  More  actively  than  In  otl 
er  units,  its  personnel  are  educated  in  tl 
traditions  of  banditry  and.  In  the  opinion 
the  "fuehrers"  (sic)  of  the  society,  we 
more  prepared  to  receive  thft  Fascist  propl 
ganda. 

In  summarizing  all  that  is  known  abotlt 
the  influence  of  the  Birch  Society  on  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  American  press  readies 
some  uncomfortable  conclusions.  In  part,  jt 
states  that,  tinder  the  cover  of  this  soclett', 
the  more  reactionary  circles  in  the  United 
States  of  America  have  dreamed  and  aije 
dreaming  of  the  preparation  of  a  militarjf- 
fasclst  revolution.  "A  group  of  militiOly 
people.  "  write  Brown  and  D.  Ril  (translatorls 
note:  Brown  Is  obviously  intended:  the  fir^t 
Initials  and  other  last  name  are  translitera- 
tions from  the  Russian)  In  their  book,  "cm^, 
cf  course,  take  the  political  power  over  the 
American  Armed  Forces  as  soon  as  signs  <bf 
weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Uitited  States  ctf 
America  with  respect  to  other  countries  be- 
gin to  appear."  !| 

The  Americ:in  society  is  deeply  disttirbtid 
by  this  Information  of  such  wldespreRd 
activity  by  Fascist  organizations  In  the  cotiti- 
try.  It  Is  especially  disturbed  by  the  fait 
that  officials  are  not  taking  active  steps  t|i>- 
ward  the  liquidation  of  this  filth  and  4p 
actf.ally  conniving  with  the  conspirators,  lit 
is  becoming  obvious  that  the  action  takian 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  with  respect  lo 
General  Walker  is  intended  only  to  dlsorlemt 
public  action  and  give  the  appearance  of  de- 
cisive government  action  toward  the  coii- 
spirators.  There  Is  no  other  way  to  expltj:  n 
the  statement  of  the  newspaper  New  Yoftk 
Times  that,  as  a  result  of  the  completed  In- 
vestigation, Walker  "got  ofT  with  a  talkiaj;- 
to"  (translator's  quote).  [ 

No  matter  what  happens,  this  scandalcwjis 
story  of  the  business  of  General  Walker  arid 
the  Birch  Society  clearly  shows  that  the 
'r'enta^on  is  teaming  with  generals  and  ad- 
mirals who  openly  profess  fascism  and  who 
are  attempting  to  drag  the  country  down  tl|e 
road  to  unleashing  the  third  world  war. 


[From  Red  Star,  July  18,  1961,  page  4] 

Soviet   "Red    St.^b'    Cites    General    Walker 

AND    PREVIOUS    Command,    24th    I.skantry 

Division 

Moscow  paper  reports  Secretary  of  the 
Army  relief  of  General  Walker  and  commis- 
sion to  investigate  his  connections  with 
semisecret  Fascist  organization  known  as 
the  John  Birch  Society.  It  further  states 
political  programs  of  the  society  to  raise 
Fascist  terror  and  racism  to  the  rank  of 
Government  policy  continuing  with  a  com- 
ment from  the  publication  Nation  (United 
States) — capable  of  causing  panic.  Accord- 
ing to  Red  Star.  Birch  was  an  American 
military  spy  who  was  executed  In  China  for 
underground  work  against  the  Peoples  Army 
of  Llb«fatlon. 

Walker,  through  the  Issuance  of  Circular 
No.  350-20,  Is  reported  as  ordering  Nazi 
propaganda  distributed  In  the  24th  Division, 
flooding  it  with  publications  and  the  divi- 
sion newspaper  with  openly  Fascist  articles. 

"Why  was  the  24th  Division,  specifically, 
chosen  as  the  objective  of  the  Fascist  propa- 
ganda? Because  it  was  one  of  the  best  pre- 
pared units  of  the  American  Army,  armed 
to  the  teeth.  It  had  participated  more  than 
once  in  the  aggressive  adventures  of  the 
imperialists  of  the  USA,  Including  Korea. 
More  actively  than  in  other  units,  its  per- 
sonnel are  educated  in  the  traditions  of 
banditry  and.  In  the  opinion  of  the  'fueh- 
rers' of  the  society,  were  more  prepared  to 
receive  the  Fascist  propaganda." 

General  Walker's  position  today  was  re- 
flected In  his  extension  of  his  files  and  in- 
formation, personally  acquired  through  civil 
legal  assistance  In  the  United  States  on  cer- 
tain Overseas  Weekly  staff  members  and 
their  connections  to  German  publishers. 
The  book  "Schizophrenic  Germany,"  written 
by  Mr.  Dornberg,  received  criticism  In  the 
German  press.  The  book  had  been  adver- 
tised in  the  United  States  by  Macmlllan 
Publishers  which  Included  an  ad  In  the  New 
York  Times  that  was  reprinted  In  Visleor,  a 
German  Army  magazine  published  in  Co- 
logne, July  15.  At  least  one  article  in  the 
German  press  referred  to  the  author  as  a 
schizophrenic  and  another  as  helping  the 
Communists.  The  author's  charges,  citations 
against^  at  least  three  German  publications 
for  untVue  or  discrediting  ptibllclty.  are  get- 
ting little  sympathy  from  the  Germans.  The 
general  has  said  that  he  is  Informed  that 
certain  material  In  the  book  is  recognized 
by  the  Germans  and  that  Its  original  source 
Is  identified  and  was  considered  to  be  of 
questlo^iable  Intent.  He  also  said  the  trial  of 
Mr.  Nanjocks.  the  reporter  on  the  Overseas 
Weekly,  was  due  In  early  September.  As  pre- 
viously purported,  the  general's  complaint 
was  accepted  by  the  German  prosecutor  In 
Augsburg  as  a  criminal  action  against  the 
German  State,  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  State. 
The  charge  was  served  August  8  under  the 
German  Penal  Code  185  and  186,  each  car- 
rying I,  2.  or  3  years'  imprisonment. 

The  German  court's  State  trials  a. e  often 
accepted  on  the  basis  of  the  public's  Interest 
and  concern.  The  Overseas  Weekly  moved 
Its  reporter  from  the  Augsburg  area,  that 
of  the  24th  Infantry  Division,  after  he  was 
barred  in  December  1960  to  the  Frankftirt 
main  ofQce.  He,  with  the  editor,  Dornberg. 
and  a  reporter — Jones,  shared  credit  at  least 
in  one  article  of  their  April  16  issue  attack- 
ing the  division  problue  program.  The 
publicity  of  the  book  "Schizophrenic  Ger- 
many" and  the  Augsburg  case  seem  to  have 
some  conflicting  interest  with  respect  to 
publicity. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  his  very  important,  signif- 
icant, and  appropriate  remarks.  I  'wish 
to  notfe  that  the  Overseas  Weekly  to 
which  he  referred,  which  contained  the 
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charges  against  General  Walker  and 
which  were  the  basis  for  his  relief  from 
command,  is  the  sort  of  newspaper  which 
ought  not  to  be  circulated  among  Ameri- 
can troops.  It  is  full  of  sexy  pictures, 
crime  stories,  and  liquor  ads.  It  is  typi- 
cal of  newspapers  which  are  circulated 
amoHK  our  troops  in  West  Germany  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Stars  and  Stripes. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  Senate 
have  available  to  it  the  program  which 
provided  the  basis  for  the  charges 
against  General  Walker;  namely,  the  cit- 
izenship-in-service program,  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  problue  program,  of 
the  24th  Infantry  Division.  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  bo  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  along  with  five  editorials  on 
the  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

CmzENSHip-iN -Service  Phocram   or  the 

24th  Infantry  Division 

training  directive  no.  3,  april  18,  1860 

Morale  and  welfare 

1.  Purpose:  The  purpose  of  this  program 
is  to  Inculcate  moral  and  legal  responsibility, 
to  teach  fundamental  principles  of  citizen- 
ship and  patriotism,  and  to  motivate  mem- 
bers of  this  command  so  as  to  reduce  so- 
ciological stress  in  the  service  and  generate 
a  desire  for  the  awards  of  self-discipline  and 
public  service. 

2.  General; 

(a)  Implementation  of  this  program  will 
be  progressive.  Personnel  who  may  be  In- 
itially considered  most  eligible  Include: 
Newly  arrived  dulslon  personnel,  commis- 
sioned and  noncommissioned  ofBcer  person- 
nel, and  other  selected  personnel. 

(b)  The  Instruction  will  be  repetitive  and 
will  comprise  a  6-hour  curriculum,  in  2- 
hour  increments,  scheduled  three  times  a 
week,  for  personnel  stationed  in  Augsburg 
and  Munich  areas. 

(c)  The  program  is  conceived  as  a  cap- 
sulated.  dramatized  presentation  of  body, 
mind,  and  spirit  objectives,  adjunctive  to 
existing  character  guidance,  troop  informa- 
tion, and  commander's  programs. 

3.  Objectives: 

(a)  Stimulation  of  citizen-soldiers  who 
may  readily  respond  to,  or  materially  in- 
fluence, sociological  and  military  factors  In 
service,  Is  the  prime  objective  of  the  pro- 
gram.    Specific  alms  include: 

( 1 )  For  newly  arrived  division  person- 
nel— 

(A)  Command  Interest  in  the  welfare  of 
men,  officers,  and  soldiering. 

(B)  Illustrate  the  individual  and  group  re- 
sponsibilities of  Americans  overseas. 

(C)  Emphasize  national  and  International 
factors  effecting  the  American  military 
posture  In  Europe. 

(D)  Explain  the  Importance  of  moral  forti- 
tude and  the  direct  relation  of  spiritual  fiber 
to  theocratic  doctrine. 

(El  Review  military  Jurisprudence  and  Its 
application  to  the  military  overseas. 

(F)  Note  the  vital  relation  between  the 
Army  mission  and  the  physical  readiness  of 
the  individual  to  respond  to  emergencies. 

(G)  Describe  the  social  factors  which  stalk 
the  individual,  compromise  military  pre- 
paredness, and  weaken  the  national  struc- 
ture by  wasting  manpower  and  money;  i.e., 
drugs,  alcohol,  venereal  disease,  and  acci- 
dents. 

(2)  For  other  selected  personnel — 

(A)  Reflect  command  necessity  for  har- 
mony and  teamwork  within  the  command. 

(B)  Show  the  military  and  civilian  ad- 
vantages gained  by  moderation,  maturity, 
and  deliberate  action. 
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{C)  Present  the  enduring  physical  and 
social  effects  of  Incontinence,  moral  bank- 
ruptcy, and  Irresponsibility. 

(D)  Stress  the  splrltuiU  strength  avaUable 
to  all  who  seek  guidance, 

(E)  Expose  the  mental,  physical,  and  moral 
drives  which  can  serve  to  enhance  or  de- 
grade life,  depending  on  the  control  exer- 
cised by  the  Individual. 

(F)  Summarize  the  pitfalls,  military  and 
civilian,  which  await  the  111-gulded  soldier. 

(G)  Exhibit  the  physical  ravages  of  alco- 
hol, drugs,  disease,  and  the  physical  damage 
caused  by  accidents. 

(3)  For  commissioned  and  noncommis- 
sioned officer  personnel — 

(A)  Create  a  common  frame  of  reference 
which  will  provide  direction  in  influencing 
members  of  the  command. 

4.  Responsibilities: 

(a)  DevelopmCiht,  planning.  Implementa- 
tion, and  supervision  of  the  program  will  be 
executed  by  a  curriculum  committee,  headed 
by  the  deputy  brigade  commander,  and  will 
Include;  ACofS  G  1.  ACofS  G  3,  chaplain, 
staff  Judge  advocate,  surgeon.  Inspector 
general.  Information  officer,  provost  marshal. 

(b)  Scheduling,  funding  of  expenses  In- 
cident to  procurement  of  training  aids,  and 
normal  staff  implementation  procedures,  Is  a 
responsibility  of  the  ACofS.  G.3. 

5.  Procedures:  irn  Curriculum  committee 
will  organize  and  train  one  instructor  t«am, 
and  will  provide  lesson  plans  and  training 
aids  required,  for  Implementation  of  the 
program  on  a  rotation  plan;  I.e.,  succeeding 
kaserne  theaters  in  Augsburg  and  Munich 
areas,  on  a  schedule  to  be  announced. 

6.  Curriculum.     (See  annex  A.) 
For  the  commander: 

James  H   Skeldon, 

Colonel,  GS, 
Chief  of  Staff. 
Official : 

Melvin  L.  Pechacek, 

Major.  AGO, 
Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

first  day 

1.  First  2-hour  block. 

Introduction;  Guest  speaker  estaUDllsh  pur- 
pose and  objectives;  instructor  establish  con- 
tent and  sequence. 

Subject  No.  1,  "Citizenship  In  Service": 
Freedom  and  responsibility,  citizenship,  the 
Constitution,  heritage  of  America,  and  bul- 
warks of  freedom. 

Subject  No.  2,  "Getting  Along  In  Ger- 
many"; Germany  and  Western  defense,  prob- 
lems and  policies.  Status  of  Forces  Agree- 
ment. 

Break.  • 

Subject  No.  3,  "The  Soldier's  Code";  Code 
of  conduct,  brainwashing.  Communist  propa- 
ganda. Communist  interrogation. 

Subject  No.  4.  "Communism":  Democracy 
versus  communism,  international  commu- 
nism. Communist  tactics,  communism  in 
action. 

Total  instruction  time  first  2-hour  block, 
100  minutes. 

SECOND    DAY 

2.  Second  2-hour  block. 

Subject  No.  5,  "Personal  Morality":  Repu- 
tation and  honesty,  origins  of  freedom. 

Subject  No.  6,  "Patriotism":  Patriotism, 
our   moral    defense,    heritage   of    America. 

Break. 

Subject  No.  7,  "Psychological  Aspects  of 
Military  Service";  Personal  adjustment  to 
service,  adjustment  to  military  life,  the 
soldier's  mission  and  responsibilities. 

Subject  No.  8,  "Social  Aspects  of  Misbe- 
havior": Incidents  of  discharge,  Hiss  Act, 
German  Jurisdiction. 

Subject  No.  9,  "Military  Aspects  of  Mis- 
behavior and  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice":  Rights  and  obligations  of  foreign 
forces  In  Germany,  Uniform  Code  of  MIU- 
tarv  Justice. 


Total  instruction  time  second  2-hour 
block,  100  minutes. 

THIRE    DAY 

3    Third  2-hour  block. 

Subject  No.  10,  "Care  and  Maintenance 
of  the  Human  Machine";  Effects  of  venereal 
disease,  effects  of  drugs  and  alcohol,  effects 
of  accidents,  the  division  health  record, 
structure  of  the  body. 

Break 

Subject  No.  11.  "End  of  Course  Test": 
All    previous    instruction    references. 

Concluding   address;    Guest   speaker. 

Total  Instruction  time  third  2-hour  block, 
100  minutes. 


Headquarters, 
24th  Infantry  Division, 
i4PO  112.  U.S.  Forces,  Ap'-W  2i.  1960 
Subject:   "Citizenship  In  Service  Program.  " 
To:    (See  distribution) . 

1.  Reference:  "C  tlzenshlp  In  Service  Pro- 
gram" Instruction  schedule,  attacned  as  en- 
closure 1  (11-week  schedule,  April  25-July 
29    I960). 

2.  This  Is  a  corrected  copy  of  letter 
AETGPA  265  54.  this  headquarters,  subject 
as  above,  April  18,  1960,  and  will  be  substi- 
tuted therefor. 

3.  Commanders  will  assure  that  the  same 
personnel  attending  the  first  2-hour  blf>ok  of 
Instruction  on  Monday  will  continue  to  at- 
tend the  succeeding  2-hour  blocks  of  In- 
struction on  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

4.  Priority  of  personnel  space  allotment 
will  be; 

( a)  New  arrivals, 

(b)  Selected  personnel. 

(c)  Company  grade  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  In  command  positions. 

For  the  commander: 

Edward  Attn, 
Chief  Warrant  Officer, 
A'^siatarit  Adiutarit  General. 


Lesson  plan,  first  2-hour  blc>ck  of  instruc- 
tion: 

Subject  and  duration: 

(A)  Senior  commander  (script  attached). 
Establish  purpose  and  objectives — 5  minutes. 

(B)  Senior  Instructor  (script  attached). 
Note  content  and  sequence — 5  minutes. 

(C)  "Citizenship  In  Service,"  and  "Getting 
Along  in  Germany"  (script  attached) — 40 
minutes. 

(D)  "Communism"  and  "The  Scldler's 
Code"  (script  attached) — 50  minutes. 

Place:   Theater. 
References: 

(A)  Training  directive  No.  3,  "Citizenship 
In  Service." 

(B)  Instruction  schedule,  "Citizenship  in 
Service." 

(C)  "The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  Norton  committee;  "Militant  Lib- 
erty," Secretary  of  Defense.  1955;  Time  mag- 
azine, January  11.  1960;  "The  Bulwarks  of 
Freedom,"  Bishop  R.  A.  Brown,  1959;  US. 
Economic  Almanac,  1956:  Statistical  Abstracts 
of  the  Un:ted  S'atcs.  Germany,  and  Western 
defense,  USARELTl  Information  Bulletin  14- 
6;  "Problems  and  Policies."  US.AREUR  Fact 
Sheet  No.  36.  agreements  on  status  of  forces. 
Germany.  Bonn  Convention.  May  1956 

(D)  "Communism's  Invisible  Weapon." 
national  education  program;  "Communist 
Party;  U.P.A,"  Facts  Forum;  "Christianity 
Today."  Carl  Henry:  "U.S.  Soldiers  in  Com- 
munist Prisoners  of  War  Camps."  Korea,  MaJ. 
William  E  Mayer;  Communist  Interroga- 
tion. Indoctrination,  and  Exploitation  of 
Prisoners  of  War."  DA  Pamphlet  No.  30-101; 
"Democracy  versus  Communism."  pamphlet. 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties; "Black  Book  on  Red  China,"  Edward 
Hunter;  "The  U.S.  Fighting  Man's  Code," 
DOD  Pamphlet  1-16;  staff  consultation  with 
Dr.  Schwarz,  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities;  consultation  with  Mr  Edward 
Hunter,  House  Committee  on  Un-Ainerlcan 
Activities. 
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Instrurtion  schedule:  "Citizenship  in  servire  program."      I'lnoil  covered:   /IflT.  25-Jiily  2V  {11  instruction  v^eeks) 

AU(KSBUHr}  ARKA 


Week 


Apr.  2.V29: 

Monday  (25). 


Wi-dnesday  (27) 
Friday  (29) 


M,i\  2-fi: 


Mon.Iftv  (21. 


Time 


Subjects 


Location 


1430-1630 
H30-li'.30 


'  Intrcluctlon  to  6-IIoiir  Course," 
"  Citiz.onahip  in  Service  and  f iermany," 
"Communism  and  ihc  Soldier's  Code," 


"  i'iilriotism  and  Personal  Nforiility,  " 
"Adjustment  to  Military  ricrviee." 

"Care  and  Malnteninec  of  the  Ifuman 
NIachine,"  end-of-<'Ourse  te'^t  and  con- 
elusion. 


Garrett     Theater, 
(capacity,  751). 


Reese    KasMne 


August  30 


^a^l^ 


HaO-lfiSO      1st  2-honr  Mock  as  In  Monday  at.ove. 


\\'ediie,sday  (H. 

Vrlilav  {t\) 

Mav  <»-13: 

Monday  (U) 


Wcdiii'sday  ill). 

Friilay  tKi) 

^ray  ir^2«: 

Mon'lay  (ifii 


Wi'dnesday  IW . 

Knday  i2<>) 

Julv  11-15: 


Monday  ^11). 


Il.m-lfiSO 
I4:«)-lft30 

113()-lf>30 


H.lo-ia'ii. 
1430-1630 


1430- K>30 


14.'if>-lt',3f) 
1430-1630 


14,'i(MC» 


2d  2-hour  Muck  as  in  Wednc.-day  above, 
.'id  2-hour  Mock  as  In  Friday  above 


1st  2-hour  block  as  \n  Moud;iy  ;»tx)Vi 


2d  2-hour  block  us  in  Wciinesday  above. 
3d  2-hour  bioc-k  its  in  Friday  above 


l^t  2-1iour  block  as  in  Monday  Libove 


2d  2-hotir  blo<k  as  in  Wedncsilay  above. 
3d  2-hour  block  as  m  Friday  above 


1st  2-hour  block  a.s  in  .Mond.iv  above. 


We.lnesday  (13)..    1430-li'i.3<l      2d  2-bour  lilock  as  in  Wednesday  al)ove. 


Friday  (\5) '  1430-1G30 

July  2.V29: 


Monday  '2.') 


li;}rK-ir.3(J 


Wednes<lay  (271...    1430-1630 

Friday  fM\ ^   113<.>-1'")30 

.Maiiinuni. I 

.\ugsbur;,' 

total  for 

period. 


3d  2  hour  block  as  in  Friday  above... 


Ui  2-liour  block  as  in  Monday  above. 


2il  2-hour  block  tis  in  Wednesday  alxive. 
3d  2-hour  block  as  in  Fridav  alwive 


Flak   Theater,    Flak    Kaseme 
paclty,  300). 


Same. 
Same. 


(ca- 


Infantry  Theater,  Inlantry  Kaatme 

(capacity.  289). 


>ame. 
Same. 


Qablinecn  Thoator,  Oablingen 
s«'rne  (capacity,  438). 


Same. 
Same. 


Sheridan  Theater,  Sheridan  Kaafrne 
(capacity,  657). 


■^anie . 
Same  . 


Sheridan    Theater,    Sheridan 
serne   (capacity,  657J. 


■'ame. 

>ame- 


Ja- 


Unlts  ooneemed 


[l»th  Inffentry.... 
724th  Ordnance. 


Total. 


Same. 
Same. 


24th  Sipnal  Battalion 

24th  Administration  Company 

24th   Headfjuarters  and  Headquarters  Com- 
pany. 


Total. 


Same. 
Same. 


r24th  Medical  Battalion.. 
l24th  .\viatlon  Company. 


Tot*l. 
I 


Same. 
Same /.. 

[2d  Infantry. 

1  Total. 

Same 

Same 


Allot- 
ment 


»th  Cavalry 

13th  Artillery 

7th  Artillery 

Tran.sportation  companies. 


Total. 


iCa- 


Same. 
Same. 


34th  Infantry 

Transportation  trucking  companies  (4). 


ToteL. 


Same. 
Same. 


Mi'MCH  AKKA 


500 
100 


600 


100 

100 


300 


100 
150 


290 


400 


400 


200 

200 
200 
«15 


660 


600 
'  15 


660 


2,870 


May  ,30- June  3: 

Monday  [,'Jii) 

1130-1630 

I4;(o-irj3o 
ii,3o-it;w 

14:«V-K>3<T 

14.30- p->30 
14:30-16.30 

li:iiV163() 

1430-lt)ao 
1430-1030 

■■Introduction  to  6-Hour  Course."  '■Citi- 
zenship    in     Service    and     Oerniany," 
"Cornniunisni  and  the  Soldier's  Code." 

"Patriotism     and     Personal     Morality," 
".Vdjustment  to  .Military  Ser\ice  " 

"Care   and    Mainlen.ince  of  the    Human 
Machine,"  end<>f-cour?e  test   and   con- 
clusion. 

1st  2diour  block  a,s  in  Mond.iv  above _ 

2d  2-hour  block  :aa  in  Weilnesday  .ibove... 
,3<1  2-hour  block  ;us  in  Friday  aliove 

1st  2-hour  block  as  in  Monday  above 

2d  2-hour  block  as  In  Wednesday  above 

3d  2-hour  block  as  in  Friday  above 

Wirner  Theater,  Warner  Kaj 
(capacity,  940). 

Same 

Same. 

Henry    TheaWr,    Henry    Ktn 
(capacity,  490). 

Same. .   , 

rne 
me 

21st  Infantrjr 

600 

TotftU 

600 

Same t 

Same * 

f46th  ARB    -        —     

Wednesday  (1)    . . 
Friday  {3,» 

June  <V10: 

ISO 

34th  Arniore 
3d  Engineer. 

[1 

ISO 

\T()ndav  lOi 

100 

Total 

400 

Same 

Wednesday  i,'^' 

Fridav  (10) 

June  13-17; 

Same                     .        ..      ...  i 

Same       ....                       -      - 

Warner  Theater,  Warder  Ka» 
(ciM)aeity,940). 

Same 

Same 

me 

j28th  Infantr) 

^..  

600 

Monday  (13) 

1          Total 

600 

Same 

Same 

\\ednesday  (15i .. 

Friday  (17) 

June  '"O-'M  ' 

June  27-July  1; 

1430-ir^ 

I4.3ri-irs}0 
1430-1630 

1  Of  table 

1st  2-hour  Mock  as  In  Monday  above 

2d  2-hour  block  as  In  Wednesday  above.  .. 
3d  2-hour  block  as  in  Friday  above 

Warner   Theater,  Warner  Ka 
(c;ipacity,l)40;. 

Same 

me 

31st  Transpo 
34th  Artilleri 
92d  Artillery 
nth  Artiller; 

rtation  Battalion 

100 

f 

200 

M'.nd.iy  -.^i 

200 

f 

200 

Total 

700 

Same 

U.  .ilU',-.d:iy   (2<*).. 

l-ri'l  ly  1  I)..- 

Footnotes  at  enc 

i  dame 

Same              .        .     .. 

• 

^^^^^^^^g^i^nggm 

■■■IBm^ 

i ^  .     . 

loni 
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Instruction  schedule:  "Ctlzen.hip  ,n  scvirc  p-ocran.."     Pciod  covered:   .1;,r  f'-JuIy  29  {11  instruction  tfccL*)- Continued 

MUNICH   ARE  K  -(>-u;r.:ie.l 


Week 

Tln;e 

SutjecU 

IjOC&lkiT, 

I  Uil^  C*.^In.vriK<i 

Allot- 
ment 

July  4-8 » 

July  18-22: 

1430-1630 

1430-1630 

14;iO-1630 

1st  2-hour  block  as  In  Monday  above 

2d  2-hour  blo<k  as  in  Wednesday  above... 
3d  2-bour  block  as  in  Friday  above 

Warner  Theater,  Warner  Kaseme 
(capacity.  MO). 

Same , 

31st  Tninsportatiot 

100 

Monday  (18) 

34th  Artillery 

2on 

V2d  Artillery 

lllh  Artillery ""IIIIIIIIIIII 

Total 

200 
2(« 

Tfin 

Wednesday  (20)... 

'Same 

tri'lny  (22) 

Maximum  Mu- 

Same  

Same III"III1II1I1 

nich  total  for 
period. 

*"*"■"■""****""••" 

3,000 

Maximum  total 

6,810 

-Munich- 
Augsburg 
area  for 
jwrioti. 

"  E.ach. 

Type  of  li.str-.ictiu:i  lAi  Add.'-e.'^.  iB.  ad- 
dress. (C)  lecture.  .Si-.it,s.  visual  Illustrations; 
(D)    lecture,  skit.';,  a-,;d;o  visual  Illustrations 

Instructional  aids  lA)  Podium,  p^xllum 
light,  iiistruct/ir  spotlight,  follow  spothgtit. 
p-abUc  add.'ess  systen-..  national  and  i!n:t 
colors,  record — martial  music. 

(B)  Podium,  podium  light,  InsTuctor 
spotlight,  foil  w  spotlight,  public  address 
system,  record.  'The  Army  Goes  Rolling 
Along,"  chart,  curriculum  "Citizenship  In 
Service." 

(C)  Podium,  podium  light,  Instrvictor 
spotlight,  follow  spotlight,  public  address 
system.  Charts:  (1)  Poln.r  projection,  North 
Amrrica-U.S  S  R  .  5  by  10  frame;  (2i  food 
and  housing.  5  by  6  frame;  i3)  work  versus 
food,  5  by  6  frame;  (4i  male  life  expectancy, 
5  b.y  6  frame;    (5)  citizenship  In  .service,  2  by 

5  frame;    (6i    Declaration   of   Independence, 

6  by  6  frame;  (7i  freedoms  and  responsibili- 
ties, two  5  by  1:3  fr:\mes;  (8)  Soviet  territorial 
expansion,  5  by  7  Jr.nic 

(D)  Podium,  p>.cl..;:n  light,  instructor 
spotlight,  follow  spotlight,  public  address 
system  with  two  microphones  (1  podium.  1 
backstage).  Costumes:  (1)  Chlne.<=o  Com- 
munist officer  uniforms  (two);  (2\  US. 
prisoners  of  war  (Korea)  (one).  Stage 
property:  (1)  US  5  H  rlf'.p  ionei;  (2i  blank 
pistol  (one);  (3l  t:>::a  t..!.;e  lone);  (4  field 
chairs  (two):  (5i  national  and  unit  colors, 
(6)  charts.  VS.  Decliu-atlon  of  Independence. 

Personnel:  (A)  Senior  commander,  back- 
stage manager,  2  spotlight  operators;  iBi 
senior  Instructor.  b.;ck-st,ige  man.^gers.  2 
spotlight  operators,  1  s'age  :issist.nnt.  iCi 
lnstr\ict<jr.  back-stage  nianager.  2  spotliglit 
operators,  1  on-stage  assistant  instructor; 
(D)  Instructor,  back-stage  manager.  2  sp  t- 
llght  operators.  1  assistant  Instructor.  Ac- 
tors: (1)  Communist  Interrogator;  (2i  US 
prisoners  of  war  ( Korea  i;  (3i  Communist 
prisoners  of  war  camp  commander.  Voices 
(on  back-stage  microphone  I  :  ill  Mr  Hoov- 
er; (2)  Mr.  Webster;  (3i  Dr  Schwarz;  ,4) 
Mr.  Hunt-er;  (5)  Karl  Ma.-x;  (6i  Adolf  Hit- 
ler;  (7)  Commentator  on  sunm.it  talks. 

Script:  Address  by  senior  comniandrr  5 
niinutes):  conimer.ts  by  senior  lr..<^ tr'jrt/ r  5 
minutes). 

Note:  Martial  music  played  over  pub: ;r 
address  system  as  troops  enter  theater  and 
out  at  curtain  time. 

Stage  setting:  Pudluni.  lif-ht,  microphone. 
right  stage,  front.  National  and  unit  colors 
center  stage  in  stands.  Charts  and  aids  f  r 
first  Instruction  peruxi  In  wir.gs  ready  to 
place  on  stage  at  conclusion  cd  introduction. 
Curtain  closed. 


Action  Music  out.  Troops  called  to  at- 
tention. Curtain  opens.  Traveling  spot  on 
colors.  Com.man.der  enters,  cen.ter  stage, 
w.illts  to  podium,  commands.  "Be  se;.ted," 
InstructJir   light  on   speaker 

CoMM.ANDER  You  and  I  as  men.bers  r^f  U.e 
U.S.  ni;::tary  forces  In  E'.irope.  sometimes 
becon.e  s.  Involved  :n  our  Army  jr-bs  that  we 
lose  sit:ht  of  the  Army  mission.  We,  !n 
fiict,  forget  the  primary  purpose  of  our  being 
In  uniform.  We  l-  ^e  touch  with  the  ori-::-iS 
of  our  social  and  cultural  heritage.  And 
we  fall  to  associate  our  individual  Interests 
with  the  high  alm,f  of  our  Republic. 

Therefore,  it  is  pertinent  that  we  pause 
In  our  dally  purstnts  from  tim.e  to  tlm.e  and 
thoughtfully  examine  our  position  as  sol- 
diers in  relation  to  the  Ideals  of  Western 
civilization  to  which  we  are  he:r 

Action  Curtain  closes  Travel  spot  off. 
Charts  a::d  aids  for  first  Ins triicti'-in  period 
m  p'.-.'.ce 

Cc'MMA.NDER.  Gcn  Y.uv.::\  A  Walker,  com- 
mundlnp  general  of  the  24th  Infantry  Di- 
vision, has  dnf-ected  a  re  ^ppr.iisal  of  'body, 
mind,  and  spirit  by  a'.:  members  of  his  coni- 
mand  so  that  we  may  n:  re  r'.earlv  precelve 
the  pattern  of  our  person.-".;  :;\c.'';  and  under- 
stand the  direr- I'-n  of  cur  Nation  In  world 
aff  ;lr.<; 

In    renresent:n!T   Genpr;il    Wr.lker    here    to- 
ri.;y  I  feei  a  great  respi  i:<:;i;:;;-v  ;•- 
his  purpK>se  and  deslpn   t^  y    ■;     ' 
man  and  officer  seated  In  tl 
grasp    the    gravity    nnri    :;:. 
course  of  instruction  which 

The  succeeding  presentati^-n  ulll  be  a 
study  of  personal  and  public  s'.:bjert  matter. 
The  range  of  Interests  embrace  s'ar.dards  of 
conduct,  mental  and  moral  principles,  polit- 
ical concepts,  and  medical  science. 

But  more  important  than  the  separate 
stib.'ect-<:  is  the  broad  intent  of  the  pr  >grara. 

It  Is  h^ped  that  the  Instruction  will  help 
r.fn^ers  and  men  of  this  command  to  think 
f  r  themselves  and  by  so  doing,  assist  each 
one  of  us  to  gain  a  richer  personal  life  and 
Increase  our  value  to  the  Nation  as  members 
ff  the  Army  team. 

Therefore,  the  course  Is  n.imed.  '  C;t:zoT;- 
Fhip  in  Service."  It's  aim  is  to  Inculcate 
moral  and  legal  responsibility  in  service,  and 
to  teach  the  fundamental  principles  of  citi- 
zenship and  patriotism. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  course  will  motivate 
menibers  of  this  command  so  as  to  reduce 
scx-lologlcal  stresses  in  the  service  and  gen- 
erate a  desire  for  the  nw.irds  .  f  self-dicipllne 
«nd  public  service. 

I^et  us  rememb^-T  that  the  armed  services 
are   the  crucible   of  our  culture.     And    that 


n  vpylng 
'  :b.  -.t  every 
liudie-ncc  will 

r-rince    of    the 

PS  ahead 


the   product   of  a   crucible   Is  either  slag  or 
steel. 

General  Walker  dem.ands  that  the  24th  In- 

f:intry    Division    be    a   steel    "shield    of    free- 

d'.i.Ti  " 

We  c.in  achieve  the  spirit  of  steel  In  our 
mental,  our  moral,  and  our  physical  atti- 
tudes only  by  determined  effort — "by  a  will  to 
learn  and  seek  truth. 

I  commend  yrnir  full  participation  In  the 
succeeding  "Citizenship  in  Service"  program. 

Your  pa;n   wnl   be  the  Arm.y  gain.  also. 

Action:  Troops  called  to  attention.  Com- 
m.ander  exits.  Troops  reseated.  Senior  In- 
structor walks  to  podium  Immediately  fol- 
lowing  address   by    commander. 

Senior  Instkuctoe.  I  will  outline  the 
ciurse  of  ir.st.'-uction  winch  comprises  the 
■'Citizenship  in  Service"  program,  so  that 
you  may  know  the  subject  matter,  and  the 
duration  of  the  classes  In  the  week  ahead. 

First,  the  Instruction,  or  curriculum,  will 
be  covered  in  a  6-hour  block  of  study.  This 
6-hour  block  is  divided  Into  three  Instruc- 
tion periods,  each  of   which  Is  2  ho'ors  long. 

A  2-hour  session  wiil  be  conducted  once 
a  day  for  3  day  =  ,  on  Monday.  Wednesday, 
and  Friday,  so  thtt  the  entire  course  will  be 
cc>mpieted   :n   1   week. 

These  Instructional  periods  are  being  ro- 
t,'!ted  throughout  the  command  so  that, 
e%.:ntu:i::y.  all  personnel  In  the  24th  In- 
f.intry  Division  wiil  receive  tiiLs  orientation 
In,  "Citizenship  hi  Service  " 

Actio.n:  Assistant  enters  fr'm,  wings,  left, 
currying  tripod  displayine  chart:  Currl- 
c-jluni  lai  'Citizenship  in  Service."  (bi 
"Getting  Along  In  Germany."  (c>  "Commu- 
nism." Id)  "The  Soldiers  Code."  (e\  "Per- 
sonal Morality."  (f)  "Patrotism.."  (g'l  "Psy- 
chological Aspects  of  Military  Service,"  ih) 
"Social  Aspects  of  Misbehavior,"  (i)  "Mili- 
tary Aspects  of  Misbehavior  &  UCMJ,"  (j) 
"Care  ;,nd  Maintenance  of  the  Human  Ma- 
chine." iki  "End-of-Course  Test"  ( 5  by  6 
frame..  Chart  Is  placed  to  left  of  pridium. 
Tra'.pl  sp  t   on 

iNSTF.roTOR  "Citizenship  In  Service"  will 
C'^'vcr  10  niajor  subjects;  namely.  "Citizer.- 
ship  in  Service."  "Getting  A:ong  In  Ger- 
many," "Comm.ur.isni,"  "Tlie  Soldier's  Code." 
"Patriotism."  "Personal  Morality."  "Psy- 
chological Aspect,s  of  Military  Service,"  'So- 
cial Aspects  of  Misbehavior."  "Care  and 
Mainten.ance   rf   the   Human  Machine  " 

Subjects  oiie  through  four  will  be  pre- 
,'pnted  today.  Subjects  five  through  nine 
will  be  covered  In  the  second  2-hour  period 
on  Wednesday,  And  subject  10.  and  the 
er.d-'.  f-c^urse  test,  will  be  given  during  the 
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last    2    hours   of    the   course    on    Friday.      All 
Instruction  periods  begin  at  1430  hours. 

The  end-of-course  test,  incidentally,  will 
comprise  a  series  of  true  or  false  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  In  about  15  minutes. 
These  test  sheets  will  be  turned  in  to  Colo- 
nel Hert,  Deputy  Brigade  Commander,  chair- 
man of  the  curriculum  committee.  Results 
of  the  test  will  be  forwarded  to  senior  unit 
Commanders  concerned. 

"Citizenship  In  Service"  will  be  terminated 
by  a  30-mlnute  critique. 

The  remainder  of  this  hour  will  be  con- 
cerned with  the  first  two  subjects,  "Citizen- 
ship in  Service,"  and  "Getting  Along  in  Ger- 
many" There  will  then  be  a  10-minute 
break,  followed  by  the  presentation  of  sub- 
jects three  and  four. 

Your  first  instructor  Is  . 

Action:  Music.  "Army  Goes  R)lllng  Along," 
in  and  up.  Travel  spot  off.  Assistant  re- 
moves chart.  Mu.sic  out  as  senior  instruc- 
tor exits  Immediately  followed  by  first  in- 
structor. 

Script:  "Citizensiiip  in  Ser'.ice"  and  "Get- 
tliiL,'  Along  in  Germany  " 

Minutes 

Copy:    2,500 24 

Charts 

1-1  at  8  minutes  each 10 

6  at  1  minute  each 6 

Total 40 

Stage  setting:  Immediately  following  in- 
troduction by  senior  Instructor,  curtain 
opens.  Instructor  enters.  On-stage  assistant 
and  charts  center  stage.    Instructor  spot  on. 

Instructor.  The  American  dream,  the  goal 
of  abundance  and  freedom  for  all  citizens,  is 
challeni^ed  by  a  new  peril  as  Americans  enter 
the  decade  of  the  sixties.  Violent  and  tu- 
multuous world  affairs  mark  this  new  age. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  victorious  con- 
clusion of  the  American  Revolution,  Ameri- 
can security  is  seriously  challenged  by  an 
alien,  hostile  force. 

Our  foe  is  not  a  remote  and  distant  enemy. 
Today,  right  now,  our  enemy  treads  arro- 
gantly on  the  very  threshold  of  the  American 
home,  yovirs  and  mine. 

Tills  new  aggression  has  shocked  and  con- 
fused the  American  citizen.  Our  character 
and  personality  is  unwilling  to  admit  that 
our  home  is  subject  to  invasion,  that  democ- 
racy is  uitder  attack,  and  that  our  way  of 
life  is  in  jeopardy.  Yet,  our  very  national 
existence,  the  fviture  of  America  as  a  world 
nation,  depends  on  an  understanding  that 
an  era  has  ended  and  that  continued  op- 
timistic fatalism  could  spell  the  collapse  of 
our  Republic. 

If  demix-racy  should  be  destroyed  with  it 
would  vanish,  also,  our  great  national  abun- 
dance, and  the  American  concept  of  individ- 
ual freedom. 

This  is  the  reason  why  you  and  I  must 
clearly  understand  the  stakes  m  interna- 
tional affairs.  We  must  take  a  hard  look 
at  the  future  of  America  in  the  light  of 
developing  foreign  threats  to  our  security. 
We  must  see  clearly  the  personal  and  na- 
tional advantages  of  American  free  enter- 
prise, American  liberty,  and  American  Jus- 
tice. We  must  be  convinced  that  the  attack 
on  our  .-system  of  government  Is  a  direct  at- 
tack oil  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

We  are  iia  a  war.  It  is  a  total  war.  The 
prize  for  the  loser  of  this  war  is  national 
oblivion. 

Now,  let's  be  honest  about  oar  interest  in 
World  affairs.  Lefs  admit  that  we  are,  in 
fact,  political  illiterates  when  it  comes  to 
understanding,  really  understanding  the  im- 
plications of  diplomatic  maneuver,  or 
political  coercion,  and  of  "fabricated"  in- 
cidents. These  matters  occur  every  day.  You 
and  I  read  about  them  in  our  papers,  hear 
about  them  on  radio,  and  know  that  they 
are  discussed  as  International  politics  But. 
wh.'it  do  thev  mean  to  vou  and  me? 


Very  simply,  these  actions  are  the  strategy 
and  tactics  employed  by  a  powerful  enemy 
determined  to  destroy  us  These  are  the 
tools  used  by  the  dictators  to  dismay,  divide, 
and,  eventually,  destroy  America,  Despite 
this  evidence  we  are  reluctant  to  admit  that 
a  foreign  ideology,  and  the  danger  of  an  all0n 
dictatf;rshlp  can  affect  us  personally. 

This  "optimistic  fatalism"'  has  Its  origins 
in  the  protective  geographic  character  of  the 
American  Nation.  Americans  have  devel- 
oped an  attitude  of  aloofness  from  world  af- 
fairs because,  for  180  years,  we  enjoyed  a  fl]ee 
security. 

As  the  American  historian  C.  Vann  Wood- 
ward remarked.  "US.  geographical  good 
fortune  shaped  the  American  character."  "• 

Two  oceans  and  a  polar  ice  cap  were 
natures  gift  enabling  the  United  Stctes  to 
maintain  national  security  Inexpensively 
i  p I  use  1  . 

Action:  Assistant  exposes  chart  No.  1. 
Polar  projection  of  North  America,  Russian 
Asia,  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  Travellhg 
spot  on.  Assistant  points  to  natural  obstacles 
protecting  America  I  5  by  10) . 

Instructor.  This  boon  permitted  Ameri- 
cans to  exempt  their  youth  from  the  lojig 
training  in  military  discipline  that  Was 
routine  in  other  nations.  It  insulated  rus 
from  the  reality  of  totalitarian  ambition. 

For  nearly  200  years  Americans,  protected 
against  aggression  by  the  natural  barriers  of 
oceans  and  land  ma.sses,  developed  a  society 
of  freenien  and  free  institutions  A  broad 
frontier,  free  land,  and  inexhaustible  natural 
resources  permitted  the  development  and 
growth  of  the  American  Standard  of  livljig, 
and  incidentally,  of  our  system  of  Goveni- 
ment.  [ 

This  isolated,  complacent,  cheerfully  o|p- 
timistic  position  ended  with  abrupt  finality 
with  the  launching  of  the  Russian  sputnik 
on  October  2,  1957  (pause). 

Action:  Assistant  fixes  following  slap-bn 
illustrations  to  chai  t  No.  1.  (a)  Aerial  ^r- 
row,  originating  in  Russian  Siberia,  crossing 
polar  region  and  striking  Chicago  area  wijth 
nuclear  explosion,  (b)  Aerial  arrow,  orl|l- 
naring  in  Atlantic,  crossing  east  coast  arid 
striking  Pittsburgh  area  with  nuclear  explo- 
sion, (c)  Aerial  arrow,  originating  in  pa- 
cific, and  striking  San  Francisco  area  wilth 
nticlear  explosion. 

Instructor  Free  security  is  gone  foretier. 
Now  we  must  create  the  militant  disclpUJne 
which,  alone,  can  save  our  Nation.  Now  tve 
must  fight  lor  our  freedom,  for  our  honaes, 
and  for  our  lives.  No  longer  can  we  conduct 
"business  as  usual"  behind  the  moat  of 
oceans  and  breastwork  of  land  masses  to  t4ie 
north  and  south.  Americans  are  now  ex- 
posed to  attack  on  all  fronts,  and  from  all 
quarters.  We  have  arrived  suddenly  arid 
unex[3ectedly.  at  a  critical  moment  in  world 
history.  Americans,  in  1960,  face  the  pain- 
ful neccs.iity  of  ridding  their  national  cliar- 
acter  of  complacency.  We  must  steel  our- 
selves for  a  long,  expensive,  and  risky  battle 
for  survival.  If  we  cannot  meet  this  chfil- 
lenge,  we  face  the  inevitable  decline  of  na- 
tional sovereignty,  the  destruction  of  democ- 
racy, and  the  loss  of  freedom. 

The  defeat  of  the  dictators,  and  their  de- 
sign for  world  conquest,  demands  an  alfrt 
and  deteimined  American  public. 

Why?  Because  the  destiny  of  the  Nation 
and  the  will  of  the  individual  are  Indivisible. 
The  spiritual  strength  of  our  Republic  lies 
in  its  people,  you  and  me. 

This  fact  is  the  legal  foundation  of  Our 
national  power. 

The  preamble  to  the  American  Constitu- 
tion is  very  clear  on  this  point.  The  Con- 
stitution says.  "We,  the  people  "  The  Con- 
stitution does  not  speak  of,  "We,  the  Gov- 
ernment," or  "We.  the  Federal  States." 
No.     The   supreme   document   of   American 
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democracy  states,  "We.  the  people."  There- 
fore, If  you  and  I  are  to  enjoy  the  heritage 
of  American  freedom,  and  If  we  desire  to 
transmit  tljis  heritage  to  our  children,  then, 
"we,  the  people"  must  strengthen  our  na- 
tional character,  and  steel  the  national  will, 
so  as  to  preserve  this  Institution  of  freemen 

Now.  we've  talked  of  character,  and  free- 
dom and  democracy  In  America,  But  what 
do  these  concepts  mean  to  you  and  me? 
What  do  we  mean  by  the  "American  herit- 
age"? Is  this  a  good  social  order?  Are  we 
convinced  that  it  Is  worth  fighting  and  per- 
haps dying  for?  Is  this  something  about 
"pie  in  the  sky"?  Or,  is  freedom  something 
worth  preserving  for  ourselves  and  for  fu- 
tvire  generations? 

Lefs  bring  these  ideals,  these  words  about 
freedom  arid  democracy,  and  the  American 
heritage — I^fs  bring  these  thoughts  down  to 
the  level  of  ham  and  eggs,  of  take-home  pay. 
and  down  to  the  level  of  family  security. 

Here  are  some  thoughts  for  our  considera- 
tion. 

Action:  Assistant  exposes  chart  No  2:  (5 
by  6)  "Pood  and  Housing."  (a)  Left  half  of 
chart:  bar  gr^h  of  2.8  billion  world  popula- 
tion equals'  1  billion  adequate  diet  and  18 
billion  Inadequate  diet.  Caricature  of  hun- 
gry face,  empty  bowl,  (b)  Right  half:  rec- 
tangular rooms  equal  80  percent  USSR  in 
one-fourth  room  per  person;  or  one  Russian 
family  per  room;  80  percent  United  States 
of  America  In  1.5  rooms  per  person,  or  six 
rooms  per  family.     Travel  spot  on. 

Instructor.  As  1960  began,  Ihe  world  pop- 
ulation stood  at  2,800  million  people. 

Now,  the  fact  is  that  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  people,  or  about  1.800  million  men. 
women,  and  children,  don't  get  enough  to 
eat.  India,  tor  example.  Imports  3  to  4  mil- 
lion tons  of  grain  annually.  Even  with  these 
food  imports  the  average  Indian  lives  a  short 
life  on  a  substandard  diet,  a  starvation  diet.- 

But,  in  America,  due  to  natural  resources 
and  the  intelligent  development  and  use  of 
agriculture,  our  problem  Is  not  hunger,  but 
overabundance.  Our  granaries,  our  farms, 
and  our  food  stores  burst  with  the  produc- 
tion of  a  generous  land.  In  fact,  we  have 
taken  22  million  acres  of  farmland  out  of 
production  so  as  to  reduce  the  American 
food  supply. ■" 

Or,  consider  another  basic  human  need- 
shelter.  We  must  remember  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  world's  people  live  in  primi- 
tive. vermin-Infested  homes  which  are  little 
better  than  huts.  Few  of  these  homes  have 
such  refinements  as  running  water,  sewage 
disposal,  or  other  comforts  which  you  and  I 
take  for  granted.  Most  of  the  people  of  the 
world  live  In  an  environment  little  changed 
by  the  industrial  revolution — the  social 
change  that  replaced  animal  and  human 
muscle  with  the  strength  of  machinery. 
This  is  the  technology  which  has  given 
Americans  a  "nylon"  civilization— and  which 
is  the  envy  of  people  everywhere  in  the 
world. 

In  most  countries  even  privacy  Is  beyond 
price.  Russia  Is  a  good  example  of  this 
point.  Although  the  U.S  S.R.  is  thought  to 
be  one  of  the  more  highly  developed  nations 
of  the  world,  her  citizens  have  little  shiire 
in  this  economic  development,  or  In  living 
space.  It  Is  estimated  that  80  percent  of 
the  Russian  population  live  In  no  more  than 
one-fourth  of  a  room  per  person.  Or  about 
one  room  for  each  Russian  family. 

This  is  crowded  living  (pause) . 

In  America  the  same  percentage  of  the 
population  have  l'^  rooms  per  person,  or 
about  six  rooms  per  average  American 
family.' 

Action:  Assistant  exposes  chart  No.  3 
(5  by  6) — Work  versus  food,     (a)   Bread  (1 
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kilogram)  :  United  States,  12  minutes;  Italy, 
44  minutes;  Japan.  350  minutes;  USSR  .  17 
minutes  (b)  Beef  (1  kilogram):  United 
States.  34  minutes.  Italy,  329  minutes;  Japan. 
350  minutes;  USSR.  200  minutes,  (c) 
Butter  (1  kilogram)  :  United  States,  49  min- 
utes; Italy,  403  minutes;  Japan,  327  minutes; 
U.S.S.R.,  425  minutes,  (d)  Sugar  (1  kilo- 
gram): United  States,  7  minutes;  Italy,  83 
minutes;  Japan,  27  minutes;  USSR  ,  144 
minutes.     Traveling  spot  on. 

Instructor.  And.  here  Is  another  stand- 
ard of  comparison  take-home  pay,  expressed 
in  average  income. 

Tlie  average  per  capita  income  in  Russia, 
and  this  means  yearly  salary  divided  by  the 
number  of  people  in  the  household,  the 
average  per  capita  income  for  each  Russian 
is  $308  per  year,  when  rubles  are  expressed 
in  dollars  at  the  international  exchange  rate. 

The  US  average  per  capita  annual  in- 
come is  $1,733.  or  more  than  five  and  a  half 
times  that  in  the  U.S.S  R,' 

But  this  revealing  comparison  tells  only 
part  of  the  economic  story.  Even  the  wide 
difference  in  income,  shown  by  these  two 
figures,  does  not  accurately  reflect  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  individual  standard  of  living. 
A  better  index  is  the  labor  index — how  much 
time,  in  labor,  does  a  worker  pmy  for  the 
necessities   and    comforts   of    life. 

Let's  take  Just  four  common  food  items  as 
typical  indicators  of  the  national  economies, 
and  match  the  work  price,  in  minutes  of 
working  time,  required  to  buy  these  items  In 
four   different  countries. 

Here  we  have  listed  bread,  beef,  butter,  and 
sugar,  all  common  food  itenis — with  the  work 
price  in  minutes  each  of  these  things  cost 
in  the  United  States.  In  Italy,  in  Japan,  and 
in  Russia. 

An  American,  as  we  see.  works  12  minutes 
to  earn  1  kilogram  of  bread  (about  2 
pounds),  a  Russian,  17  minutes  An  Ameri- 
can, again,  pays  34  minutes  In  work  for  I 
kilogram  of  beef:  a  Russian,  200  minutes. 
An  American  pays  49  minutes  for  1  kilogram 
of  butter;  a  Russian.  425  minutes.  And, 
lastly,  an  American  pays  7  minutes  for  1 
kilogram  of  sugar;  a  Russian.  144 — and  he 
may  have  to  pay  even  more  now  in  order  to 
subsidize  Cuban  sugar  which  his  Govern- 
ment has  atrreed  to  purchase  from  Castro. 

Recent  figures  show,  in  fact,  that  the  Rus- 
sian has  to  work  longer  today  to  buy  the 
same  lt*ms  than  he  did  32  years  ago  (News- 
week magazine) . 

The  wage  prices  for  these  same  commodi- 
ties in  Italy  and  Japan  are  also  shown  for 
Illustration.  In  these  two  countries  the  dif- 
ferences are  even  more  astonishing. 

In  the  common  coin  of  human  labor,  which 
is  the  only  real  exchange  any  of  us  have,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  American  democratic 
process/ and  American  free  enterprise,  offer 
material  awards  far  exceeding  those  provided 
by  any  other  society  in  the  world.  A  free 
economy  creates  more  real  wealth  for  all  to 
share,  than  any  other  economic  system  de- 
vised by  man. 

Think  about  this. 

And,  freemen,  in  the  American  democratic 
climate,  live  longer  to  enjoy  these  benefits 
(pause) . 

Action-  Assistant  exposes  chart  No.  4  ( 5  by 
6 1— "Male  Life  Expectancy;*  United  States, 
67.3  years;  US  S.R  .  61  years:  Mexico,  37.9 
years;  India,  32.5  years. 

Follow  spot  on. 

Instructor.  American  longevity,  due  to 
better  medical  facilities,  higher  level  of  hy- 
giene, balanced  diet,  better  housing,  and 
safer  working  conditions.  Is  about  the  high- 
est in  the  world.  In  fac  ,  by  way  of  com- 
parison, the  average  American  can  look 
forward  to  twice  the  years  on  earth  than 
can  his  counterpart  In  India, 
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American  male  life  expectancy  Is  67  3 
years;  In  India  it  is  32  5  years 

This  Is  quite  a  difference  And,  remem- 
ber, were  talking  about  the  length  of  yotir 
life, 

The«e  brief  comparisons  show  the  results 
of  Incentive  and  energy  of  a  free  people. 
The  better  things  of  life,  and  the  measure 
of  our  stature  as  a  nation,  are  everywhere 
about  us  in  educational  opportunities. 
limitless  economic  horizons,  and  Increasing 
time  for  the  pursuit  of  happiness 

It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  Americans, 
endowed  with  an  enduring  and  practical 
government,  have  achieved  a  ''reater  pros- 
jjerity   than  any  other  people   In  the  world. 

TTiese  advantages,  these  material  bless- 
ines.  are  not  "pie  In  the  sky." 

This  Is  reality 

These  are  real  ham  and  eggs  for  break- 
fast. They  are  decent  homes  for  our  fam- 
ilies. And  they  are  health  and  long  life 
for  otirselves  and  our  children. 

But,  this — after  all.  Is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  dream. 

Of  greater  significance  than  our  progress 
from  material  poverty,  at  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution,  to  our  present  full, 
and  promising  life.  Is  the  richness  of  our 
cultural  and  spiritual  heritage.  For  It  Is 
from  the  strength  of  our  national  morals 
that  all  other  benefits  accrue.  It  Is  to  the 
concept  >Df ,  "The  Rights  of  Man,"  and  the 
respect  for  legal  process,  that  Americans 
owe  the  advantages  of  this   fruitful   land. 

Embodied  in  our  Constitution  and  Bill 
of  Rights  are  spiritual  freedoms  never  be- 
fore achieved  by  the  human  race.  And  It 
is  upon  these  spiritual  precepts  that  our 
moral  courage  and  convictions  are.  and  must 
be.  anchored.  , 

You  and  I  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  indi- 
vidual dignity,  and  equality  In  justice  for 
all,  are  cherished  "rights":  that  religious 
freedom,  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly, 
and  security  of  person  and  property  are 
characteristic  of  our  society 

These  foundations  are  the  bedrock  of 
America's  strength.  These  are  the  articles 
by  which  our  forefathers  established  "Jtis- 
tice  and  domestic  tranquillity  In  the  land" 
Under  these  articles,  Americans  have  thrived 
for  173  years 

Are  these  concepts  worth  transmitting  to 
future  generations  of  Americans?  Are  free- 
dom and  liberty  worth  preserving? 

The  alternative  to  freedom  Is  subservience, 
regimentation,  and  peonage.  The  require- 
ment for  survival  Is  citizenship.  To  us  this 
means  citizenship  In  service— for  the  real 
strength  of  America  lies  in  the  collective 
strength  of  our  will  to  remain  free. 

Action:  Assistant  flashes  sign,  "Citizenship 
in  Service." 

Instructor  What  is  "citizenship  In  serv- 
ice? What  can  you  and  I  do  to  strengthen 
America?  First,  let's  keep  In  mind  that 
citizenship  in  service  means  a  basic  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  a  free  society. 
We  must  understand,  and  be  able  to  explain, 
the  philosophy  of  liberty  and  freedom.  The 
challenge  of  our  foe,  the  dictatorship  of 
world  communism,  must  be  met  through  the 
dynamic  action  of  informed  citizens. 

By  political  doubletalk  Communists  at- 
tempt to  make  plausible  the  alms  of  com- 
munism; Its  inevitable  triumph  as  the  wave 
of  the  future;  and  the  wisdom  of  joining  tiie 
winning  team. 

This  Is  part  of  their  design  for  our  destruc- 
tion. 

It  is  Important  to  remember  that  Com- 
munists are  well  educated  In  the  develop- 
ment of  our  democracy  We  citizens  in  uni- 
form must  be  equally  motivated.  ent^iUsias- 
tlc.  and  educated  so  that  we  may  be  capable 
of  defending,  and  explaining,  our  democratic 
principles  Menaced  as  we  are  by  commu- 
nistic tactics  of  aggression,  we  must  seek  re- 
vival of  our  strength  m  the  spiritual  founda- 
tions which  are  the  bedrock  of  our  Republic, 


American  democracy,  and  in  f.ict.  any 
democracy,  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  religious 
conviction  of  the  sacredness  of  every  human 
life.  On  the  religious  side  Its  highest  em- 
bodiment Is  the  Bible:  on  the  American 
political  Bide,  the  Constitution 

As  has  been  said  so  well.  "The  US  Con- 
stitution is  the  civil  bible  of  Americans," 

We  must  learn  more  about  it   ( pause  i. 

Action:  Assistant  exposes  chart  No,  4:  (5 
by  7) — "Mockup  of  US  Constitution," 
Travel  spot  on 

Instructor  If  you  read  closely  the  full 
text  of  the  Constitution  you  will  discover 
that  each  clause  and  word  In  it  was  care- 
fully designed  to  protect  you — your  life,  your 
liberty,  and  your  property.  The  Constitution 
is  a  coat  of  mall  which  man  himself  fash- 
ioned for  his  own  protection,  and  which  he 
has  changed  from  time  to  time  so  that  this 
protection  might  be  more  complete.  Each 
American.  Including  you  and  me.  is  pro- 
t.ected  against  the  abuse  of  power  by  his 
representatives  in  Congress,  We  may  dis- 
miss these  public  servants  at  election  time, 
or  by  Impeachment.  And  we  can  appeal  to 
the  courts.  We  can  dismiss  our  President 
by  impeachment  or  by  ballot  And,  we  can 
remove  our  judges  for  lack  of  good  behavior. 

Our  Government,  therefore.  Is  not  our 
master,  as  the  kings  and  the  dictators  have 
always   been,   but   our   servant. 

Now.  It's  perfectly  obvious  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Constitution  were  not  formu- 
lated in  a  day.  This  document  is  the  result 
of  hundreds  of  years  of  trial  and  error  in 
the  management  of  human   affairs. 

Even  as  our  forefathers  declared  their  in- 
dependence in  1776,  some  Americans  had 
lived  under  written  charter  from  the  English 
Crown  for  169  years  During  that  long  pe- 
riod many  of  the  English  Colonies  were 
practically  self-governed.  In  fact,  many  of 
the  principles  now  in  our  Constitution  were 
adaptations  of  what  the  colonists  had 
worked  out  in  experience  while  they  were 
subjects  of  the  English  Government  We 
can  trace  many  other  provisions  of  our  Con- 
stitution to  ancient  principles  of  English 
law  which.  In  turn,  had  evolved  from  Roman 
law.  We  can  see,  then,  thuc  the  principles 
which  serve  American  freedom  today  have 
served  the  cause  of  freedom  for  generations, 
yes,  for  many  hundreds  of  years. 

We  know  that  these  principles  of  liberty 
and  freedom,  human  dignity  and  human 
rights,  did  not  appear  in  our  Constitution 
by  chance  The  formulation  of  this  docu- 
ment required  the  courage  and  conviction 
of  intelligent,  dedicated  men — men  who 
possessed  the  vision  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of 
partisan   politics  and  personal    ambition 

America  had  such  men  in  1786,  the  year 
the   US.    Constitution    was   written 

The  Constitutional  Convention,  which  laid 
the  foundation  for  our  Constitution.  Includ- 
ed men  of  extraordinary  ability.  Of  the  65 
members  of  this  grovip,  31  were  experienced 
in  law.  The  Convention  of  1786.  which  had 
been  called  tq  remodel  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, uhder  which  we  governed  our- 
selves after  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
cast  these  inadequate  articles  aside  and 
drafted  an  entirely  new  instrument  of  gov- 
ernment This  document,  our  Constitution, 
creat^ed  the  most  successful  government  free- 
men have  ever  known.' 

The  U.S.  Constitution  is  a  code  of  liberty 
and  law  under  God.  and  the  common  denom- 
inator of  its  philo'  ^phy  is  the  sensitive,  con- 
scientious actions  of  the  Individual. 

This  is  the  hard  fac:  of  democracy. 

No  democratic  practice  <^-  "  ""^^  can  work 
without    the   presence   '^'      ;,  •  -jtial   ele- 

ment:   the  sensitive  inc        \\i.\i  c^    -clence 

Man,  or  at  least  enough  ;^:  ■  .  must  be  re- 
sponsive to  their  rights,  their  obligations, 
and  their  responsibilities  in  a  democracy  to 


'  "The  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  " 
Thomas  J    Norton    1956. 
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make  ft  work.  Without  this  essential  ele- 
ment, democracy  will  not  work.  It  becomeB 
a  ruthless  struggle  for  power.  Without  this 
essential  element,  capitalism  will  not  work. 
It  becomes  economic  imperialism,  the  ex- 
ploitation of  one  group  by  another. 

Without  this  essential  element,  free  enter- 
prise win  not  work.  It  Is  reduced  to  groups 
of  businessmen  outsharping  one  another  in 
the  shady  practice  of  animal  sxirvlval. 

Without  the  sensitive  individual  con- 
science, even  the  dignity  of  man  is  a  myth, 
for  without  a  conscience  man  is  not  digni- 
fied. He  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  an  animal, 
as  the  theory  of  Communist  dialectical  ma- 
terialism attempts  to  prove — and  as  the 
death  camps  of  another  dictator,  Adolf  Hit- 
ler, so  clearly  shows. 

So.  we've  got  to  start  with  the  Individual. 

The  very  fact  that  men  believe  that  they 
can  govern  themselves  assumes  that  there  Is 
an  acceptable  standard  of  conduct  to  which 
each  of  us,  can,  and  must  conform,  in  our 
relations  with  one  another.  If  we  do  not 
conduct  ourselves  In  this  conscientious  man- 
ner, it  Is  Inevitable  that  we  will  be  forced 
to  conform  to  a  standard  imposed  by  others." 

Today,  you  and  I  must  be  the  conscien- 
tious man.  Yc^u  and  I  must  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  causes  which  support  liberty 
^stop) . 

Action:  Instructor  exits.  Podium  light 
off.  Assistant  exposes  chart  No.  6  (10  by 
15)    'Freedom  and  Responsibilities." 

FREEDOM 

1.  Religion,    speech,    press    and    assembly. 

2.  Choose  leaders  by  secret  ballot — peti- 
tion for  grievances. 

3.  Movement  at  home  and  abroad. 

4.  Educational,  social,  political,  economic 
opportunity — equal   protection  under  law. 

5.  Own  property  and  contract  in  personal 
affairs. 

6.  Choose  own  occupation,  bargain  with 
employers  and  employees. 

7.  Compete  In  production — bargain  for 
go<.)ds  and  services  in  free  i^arket. 

8.  From  arbitrary  government  regulation 
and  control. 

9.  From  arbitrary  search,  seizure,  deten- 
tion of  person  or  property — speedy  public 
trial  by  impartial  Jury. 

10.  From  torture,  cruel,  unusual,  or  de- 
grading punishment — treatment. 

BESPONSIBILITIES 

1.  Tolerance  of  the  beliefs  of  others. 

2.  Vote  conscientiously — maintain  active 
Interest  In  civil  government. 

3.  Respect   rights   and   customs   of   others. 

4.  Assure  equal  opportunities — further 
Individual  and  national  well-being. 

5  Employ  and  conserve  resources — con- 
duct personal  affairs  legitimately. 

6.  Contribute  useful  production — resolve 
difTerences  Justly  and  fairly. 

7.  Fair — ethical  business  practices. 

8.  Guard  against  granting  arbitrary  p>ow- 
ers  to  government. 

9.  Assist,  uphold,  and  Insure  Justice,  law, 
and  order. 

10.  Maintain  vigilance  against  illegal,  un- 
f.iir.  or  Injurious  practices. 

Traveling  spot  on  chart  and  assistant. 

In.structor  sp>ot  on. 

AssisT.^NT.  The  Honorable  Charles  E.  Wil- 
son, then  Secretary  of  Defense,  published  in 
1955  a  booklet  called  "Militant  Liberty."  In 
it  he  said:  "Liberty  Is  like  a  coin.  One 
side  offers  rights  and  privileges  to  the  In- 
dividual. The  other  side  requires  the  ac- 
ceptance  of   corresponding    responsibilities." 

First,  let  us  consider  the  freedoms  guar- 
anteed by  our  Constitution. 

Now.  these  freedoms  are  basic  to  a  free 
peiiple.  People  almost  anywhere  In  the 
world  believe  that  they  should  have  these 
ten  freedoms.     However,  these  freedoms  did 


•'Militant  Liberty."  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Nov.  2,  1955. 


not  originate  In  America,  although  they  are 
Included  In  otir  BUI  of  Rights.  These  free- 
doms have  been  Inherent  in  people  for  cen- 
turies. As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  the  Golden 
Age  of  Greece  some  of  these  freedom.s  were 
believed  and  practiced.  The  whole  Judeo- 
Chrlstlan  heritage  has  Indicated  that  these 
freedoms  are  God-glven  and  born  In  the 
spirit  of  man. 

We  know  that  some  of  these  freedoms  were 
stated  in  the  Magna  Carta  of  tne  British, 
that  they  appeared  in  the  liberty,  equality, 
fraternity  concept  of  the  French,  and  thRt 
more  and  more  p>eople  all  over  the  world  are 
becoming  aware  of  them,  and  demand  them 
for  their  own.  These  beliefs  are  a  part  of 
people  every~where.  They  may  not  be  In 
practice  but  they  are  believed.  These  free- 
doms are  not  ea.sily  achieved  or  lightly  re- 
tained. For  every  freedom  there  Is  a  cor- 
responding responsibility.  If  the  indlviduiil 
desires  freedom.  No.  1.  he  must  accept  the 
corrcsp'jnding  responsibility  No.  1. 

If  any  groiip  of  people  refuse  any  slngje 
responsibility,  they  r\in  the  risk  of  losing 
all  of  the  freedoms. 

Of  course,  it's  comparatively  easy  to  legis- 
late these  freedoms — to  make  a  law  stating 
that  these  freedoms  are  available  to  all.  But. 
and  this  is  the  difficulty,  it  Is  Impo.sslble  to 
legislate  Individual  responsibility.  Personal 
responsibility  which  supports  these  free- 
doms, for  you  and  me.  is  'Citizenship  In 
Service." 

Liberty,  then  consists  of  two  parts:  TTJe 
freedoms  and  the  respon.sibilities. 

Let's  note  briefly  the  freedoms  In  our  Bill 
of  Rights  and  compare  them  with  the  un- 
spoken, but  Implied,  responsibilities 

The  first  one  says  something  about  free- 
dom of  religion,  speech,  press,  and  assembljy. 
Now.  if  we  cherish  these  freedoms  for  our- 
selves, then  we  must  fight  for  the  tolerance 
of  the  beliefs  of  others. 

The  nex*  freedom  spates  that  Americajis 
have  the  freedom  to  choose  their  leaders  Ifiy 
persoiial  secret  ballot — and  the  right  to  pe- 
tition for  grievances.  Well.  Isn't  It  obviotis 
that,  if  we  want  these  for  ourselves,  that  We 
must  defend  the  right  to  vote  conscien- 
tiously— and  to  maintain  active  Interest  In 
civil  government?  The  third  one  gives  vs 
the  freedom  to  move  freely  at  home  and 
abroad.  Of  course,  this  freedom  demanfls 
th.t  we  respect  the  rights  and  the  customs 
of  others  In  the  areas  In  which  we  travel. 

Next,  if  we  believe  In  freedom  for  edu- 
cation, social,  political,  and  economic  oppor- 
tunity for  ourselves — with  equal  protection 
under  law,  then  we  are  equally  bound  to  as- 
sure equal  opportunity,  and  further  Indjl- 
vld-.ial  opportunity  for  all,  and  to  further 
national  well-being. 

The  fifth  point  guarantees  our  freedom  to 
own  property  and  to  contract  In  personal 
affairs — very  vital  to  our  incentive  system,  of 
course.  Well,  aren't  we  then  responsible  to 
conserve  resources  and  to  conduct  our  per- 
sonal affairs  for  legitimate  and  pr^oductlve 
purposes'' 

And.  what  about  our  freedom  to  pick  (jwr 
own  occupation?  And  the  right  to  bargain 
with  employers  and  employees?  Doesn't 
this  freedom  Imply  that  we  are  equally  rc- 
spon.sible  to  contribute  usefvil  production 
and  to  resolve  our  difTerences,  both  In  labor 
and  in  management,  on  a  fair  and  Just  basis? 
Closely  allied  to  this  Is  our  freedom  to  com- 
pete in  production  and  to  bargain  f'...r  g'^KXls 
and  services  In  a  free  market.  These  free- 
donns  underlie  our  entire  private  busintes 
practice.  It  is  pretty  obvious,  therefore, 
that  to  protect  this  freedom  we  are  obligated 
to  accept  responsibility  for  fair  and  ethical 
business  practices. 

Ihe  next  area  covered  in  the  BUI  nt  Rights 
is  Government  control.  If  we  demand  free- 
dom from  arbitrary  Government  regulation 
and  control,  then  we  must  guard  against  the 
granting  of  arbitrary  ix)wers  to  Governmeat; 
and  we  do  this  by  the  power  of  our  vote,  and 


by  knowing  tlie  issues  we  vote  Ufxin.  Free- 
dom number  nine  says  that  Americans  shall 
be  free  from  arbitrary  search,  seizure,  or 
detention  of  person  or  property,  which 
means,  of  course  that  Americans  need  fear  no 
midnight  knock  on  the  door  by  a  Gestapo 
IX)lice  force.  But.  we  will  retain  this  security 
of  home  and  person  only  by  accepting  the 
responsibility  to  assist,  uphold  and  Insure 
justice,  law  and  order  for  all  other  Americans. 
And,  finally.  If  we  believe  in  freedom  from 
torture,  cruel,  unusual,  or  degrading  punish- 
ment or  treatment  for  ourselves,  then  we 
must  be  responsible  to  maintain  vigilance 
against  illegal,  unfair,  or  Injurious  practices 
against  others  (stop) . 

Action:  Traveling  spot  off.  Instructor  re- 
turns to  podium      Instructor  sp<jt  on. 

Instructor.  Make  no  mistake.  The  Intent 
of  the  Communist  conspiracy  Is  to  deprive 
you  and  me.  and  all  other  free  people  in  the 
world,  of  these  freedoms.  It  is  the  avowed 
aim  of  communism  to  destroy  human  rights 
and  to  reduce  all  men  to  the  servants  of  the 
State — the  Communist  State. 

A  new  privileged  clas.s,  a  new  royalty,  has 
arisen  from  the  ashes  of  C2:rirlst  Russia. 
These  privileged  few  are  the  card-carrying 
Communist  Party  members.  It  is  this  small, 
organized,  ruthless,  power-seeking  group, 
comprising  less  than  20  million  fanatics 
in  the  world,  who  threaten  all  freemen  with 
a  return  to  world  slavery — to  the  dark  ages 
of  serf  and  master. 

We  can  Judge  the  success  of  these  evil  men 
by  taking  a  look  at  Soviet  territorial  expan- 
sion since  1939  i  pause ) . 

Action:  Assistant  exposes  chart  No  7 — 
"Soviet  Territorial  Expansion  Since  1939.  ' 
Follow  sfjot  on. 

Instructor.  The  Important  thing  about 
this  chart  Is  Its  Illustration  that  less  than  20 
million  Communists  have  enslaved  more 
than  822  million  people.  This  represent* 
nearly  29  percent  of  the  world  population. 

This  is  a  huge  conquest  for  a  government 
that  professes  to  oppose  colonialism  and  Im- 
perialism. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the  terri- 
torial conquests  of  communism  halted  with 
the  formation  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization — otherwise  known  as  NATO 
(pause) . 

Action-  Assistant  fixes  spot  on  sign  to  East 
Europe — "Halt.     NATO." 

In.stbuctor:  The  15  member  nations  of 
NATO,  of  which  we  are  1.  have  said  to  the 
Communist  aggressors,  "This  far  and  no  far- 
ther— or  we  will  fight."  And  the  Commu- 
nists have  halted  In  their  lni(>eriallstlc  sei- 
zure of  weak  nations  and  have  backed  away. 

Strength,  in  other  words.  Is  the  only  thing 
that  the  Communists  will  respect. 

Now,  It  is  fairly  obvious  that  America 
alone,  with  a  population  of  180  million,  could 
not  long  resist  the  Communist-directed  effort 
of  822  million  people  working  to  destroy  us. 
Our  freedoms  could  not  long  endure  if.  with- 
out allies,  we  were  to  face  the  industrial  pro- 
duction, and  superior  manpower,  of  these 
Communist-driven  people. 

But,  the  free  people  of  the  world  can  and 
have,  successfully  halted  the  march  of  the 
power-hungry,  totalitarian  conspiracy  by 
joining  forces  In  disciplined  ranks  for  free- 
dom. 

This  is  why  the  American  in  uniform  fills 
a  vital  and  significant  role  In  Europe.  You 
and  I  with  the  other  freemen  of  NATO,  have 
stopped  Communist  aggression  In  Eiirojx- 
This  fact  materially  effects  the  security  of 
our  f^imllles  and  homes  In  America. 

And,  lets  get  one  thing  straight.  The.--* 
agreements  between  allies,  these  written  for- 
malities, are  put  on  paper,  certainly.  But — 
their  ultimate  authority  and  effect  rest  with 
the  people,  on  the  individuals,  of  the  coun- 
tries Involved. 

Put  another  way — our  NATO  pact  Is  based 
on  the  honor,  good  will,  and  cooperation  of 
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the  Americans  and  Europeans  who  make  up 
the  charter.  This  is  why  the  American  sol- 
dier  must   be   an   ambassador   in   uniform. 

First,  we  must  be  enthusiastic  and  con- 
vincing in  stating  our  principles  of  freedom. 

And.  second,  we  must  respect  our  host 
country  so  that  this  shield  of  freedom  will 
remain  firm  and  strong. 

You  see,  the  American  soldier  in  Germany 
is  the  American  Government  in  the  eyes  of 
the  German  public.  Our  attitude,  yours  and 
mine,  and  our  action  as  representatives  of 
.America,  must  reflect  a  conscientious  respon- 
sibility and  an  understanding  of  American- 
ism. 

Equally  Important,  we  must  maintain  the 
good  will  and  the  good  name  of  America 
overseas.  You  and  I  must  be  active  citizens 
in  service 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  leave  this  thought 
with  you.  Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
marked  the  closing  of  an  epoch — the  end  of 
free  security  for  Americans 
.  The  challenge  to  freedom  in  the  1960's 
must  and  will  be  met.  by  American  citizens 
In  uniform  who  replace  optimistic  fatalism 
with  a  fighting  will  to  preserve  our  great 
heritage — yours  and  mine. 


Script :  "Communism  and  the  Soldier's 
Code."  Flynn  copy.  4,200  words,  32  minutes. 
Mayer  speech,  18  minutes.  Total.  50  min- 
utes. 

Action:  House  lights  and  Instructor  spot 
on  senior  Instructor  as  he  Introduces  the 
.period.  Instructor  leaves  stage  all  lights 
out.  Curtain  opens  one-third  to  expose 
table  and  two  chairs,  with  prisoner  of  war 
and  interrogator  seated.  Follow  spot  red. 
Interrogator  speaking  In  rough  voice 

Interrogator  Stupid  American.  All  you 
can  say  Is  Burton.  David.  Ra.  blah,  blah,  born 
November  12.  1932  Don't  you  know  that 
It  pays  to  tell  us  all  that  you  know?  Not 
from  the  viewpoint  that  you  will  be  giving  us 
military  Information.  We  already  have  all 
this.  Where  you  were  trained  in  the  Suites. 
how  long  you  have  been  over  here.  We 
know  your  unit. 

Action:  Interrogator  pauses,  rises  in  front 
of  prisoner  of  war  who  continues  to  stare 
ahead.  Interrogator  makes  angry  gestures 
and  says: 

Interrogator  Pig.  Can't  you  understand 
that  we  have  liberated  you?  You  are  freer 
here  than  you  have  ever  been  In  your  whole 
life.  We  want  to  be  your  friends.  We  want 
to  help  you  along  the  wonderful  road  to  true 
freedom    (pause). 

If  you  won't  answer  friendly  questions 
perhaps  you'll  answer  to  my  fist. 

Action:  Prisoner  of  war  continues  to  stare 
ahead,  remaining  silent.  Interrogator  strikes 
prisoner  of  war.  Well  dressed  senior  officer 
enters  from  stage  right  observing  action  In 
shocked  silence,   then  speaks. 

Senior  Officer,  Fool.  What  are  you 
doing? 

Action:  Interrogator  comes  to  attention, 
facing  senior  officer.  Senior  officer  walks  In 
front  of  him,  slapping  him  In  face.  Inter- 
rogator  looks   astonished. 

Senior  Officer  Imbecile.  What  are  you 
trying  to  do  to  this  prisoner?  Intimidate 
him''  Hurt  him?  Don't  you  know  this  type 
of  treatment  is  against  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention? 

Get  out.  I  will  deal  with  your  stupidity 
later.  Now  I  must  try  and  console  this 
man  for  the  miserable  way  in  which  you 
have  treated  him 

Action:  At  t^lls  the  first  Interrogator 
leaves  room.  Senior  officer  looks  at  prisoner 
who  now  has  a  look  of  confusion  about 
him. 

Senior  Officer  I  am  truly  sorry  that  you 
had  to  be  subjected  to  that  horrible  man's 
tactics. 

Action:  Senior  officer  pulls  pack  of  cig- 
arettes from  pocket,  offering  one  to  the 
prisoner. 


Senior  Officer  Here,  have  a  cigarette  It 
will  settle  your  nerves  and  help  you  forget 
that  pig's  actions.  You  and  I  are  intelli- 
gent men.  not  animals,  therefore  we  can 
talk  and  act  like  human  beings  (pause). 
Go  ahead,  take  one 

Prisoner  reaches  for  cigarette,  finally 
takes  one  and  looks  at  senior  officer  who 
takes  out  lighter  and  lights  the  cigarette. 
Prisoner  takes  drag  and  relaxes  slightly. 
Senior   officer  takes  seat   behind   desk 

Senior  Officer.  I  have  just  taken  over 
this  camp  and  my  observations  of  the  con- 
ditions and  treatment  of  you  men  Is  hor- 
rible. I  want  to  change  ail  of  that.  And. 
I  need  your  help.  You,  as  an  Intelligent 
man.  can  tell  me  some  of  the  things  that 
are  wrong,  and  what  I  can  do  to  make  your 
life  more  decent  and  human 

Action:  Prisoner  shows  signs  of  reacting 
to  new  treatment  and  then  blurts  out:  "We 
are  all  sick  from  the  starvation  diet.  There 
Is  no  medical  treatment  for  our  sicK  and 
wounded.     Your  guards  treat  us  like  dogs" 

Action:  Prisoner  realizes  what  he  has  done 
and  sits  down  with  head  between  hands  ex- 
pecting punitive  action  or  sudden  outburst. 
Instead  he  Is  shocked  as  the  officer  savs: 
"Can  this  be  true?  If  It  Is  I  will  see  that 
it  Is  changed  Immediately  How  can  we 
hope  to  win  you  to  the  true  freedom  if  we 
treat   prisoners  like   that." 

Action :  At  this  the  prisoner  looks  at  the 
officer  with  hope  In  his  eyes  Officer  changes 
his  voice  and  speaks  in  conversational  voice. 

Officer.  You  know,  I  have  been  In  your 
country.  I  like  the  people  I  met  there  very 
much.  As  a  matter  of  fact  1  was  educated 
in  Chicago.  What  part  of  the  States  do  you 
come  from'' 

Prisoner  of  War  (haltingly).  I'm  from 
the  Middle  West 

Action:  Curtain  closes  Immediately  and 
lights  go  out.  Instructor  comes  to  podium 
right   stage  and   Instructor   light  comes  on. 

Instructor  You  have  Just  witnessed  a 
scene  very  familiar  to  many  Americans  who 
fought  in  the  Korean  War. 

The  technique  used  here,  called  "threat 
and  rescue-  by  psychologists,  places  the  pris- 
oner at  the  mercy  of  a  bully,  the  bad  guy. 
Then,  when  the  staged  violence  reaches  the 
point  of  physical  attack,  a  second  Commu- 
nist actor,  the  g(X)d  guy.  rescues  the  pris- 
oner. 

Having  established  himself  as  the  prlson- 
crs  protector  the  second  Communist  In- 
itiates a  friendly  conversation.  This,  of 
course,  leads  to  revealing  matters  of  military 
Intelligence 

The  technique  used  here  Is  clever  Yes. 
but  even  more,  it  Is  diabolical  Before  we 
can  come  to  understand  this  technique,  we 
must  first  understand  the  type  of  a  mind 
that  developed  such  a  technique  and  why. 

It  took  a  conspiratorial  mind,  not  a  cre- 
ative mind,  to  devise  such  a  devilish  tech- 
nique. 

Let's  get  one  thing  straight  In  the  begin- 
ning. We  are  in  a  war  It  Is  a  total  war.  It 
It  Is  a  war  for  the  minds  and  the  souls  of 
men.  It  Is  a  psychological  war  that  some- 
times breaks  out  into  a  shooting  war  like 
Korea  and  'Vietnam,  but  it  is  still  war. 

When  you  have  an  enemy  he  must  be  bad 
He  cannot  be  a  little  bad  and  a  little  good 
I  repeat,  the  enemy  must  be  all  bad  In 
war  there  is  only  black  or  white  No  shades 
of  gray  can  be  tolerated 

With  whom  are  we  at  war?  We  are  at 
war  with  the  Communists.  Communism  is 
our  natural  enemy.  Let's  first  look  at  the 
reasons  why  we  are  at  war  with  commu- 
nism In  the  words  of  a  great,  able,  and 
loyal  American,  J  Edgar  Hoover,  the  Direc- 
tor of  our  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
Many  years  ago,  Mr  Hoover  gave  us  his 
warning  gained  through  his  knowledge  of 
the  inner  workings  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy that  we  were  In  a  life  or  death  strug- 
gle  with  the   forces   of   evil   represented   by 


communism.  Let  us  ask  Mr.  Hoover.  Mr. 
Hoover,  can  you  tell  us  your  definition  of 
communism'' 

Action:  Voice  over  public  address  sys- 
tem offstage-  "Communism  Is  not  a  politi- 
cal Ideology  but  an  international  conspiracy 
designed  to  undermine  all  other  legally  con- 
stituted governments" 

Instructor  This  Is  a  marvelous  piece  of 
deduction.  It  strips  the  cloak  of  respecta- 
bility from  those  who  say  communism  Is  a 
political  idea  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 
It  shows  communism  for  what  it  is— a  con- 
spiracy to  take  over  the  minds,  bodies  and 
governments  of  all  mankind  It  put*  the 
conspiracy  of  communism  right  where  it 
belongs.  In  the  field  of  crime  It  thereby 
makes  communism.  Communists,  and  ail 
those  other  misguided  fellow  travelers  crim- 
inals of  the  highest  order,  not  only  becau.se 
they  commit  crimes  against  each  other  but 
because  they  commit  the  most  cowardly 
crime  of  all:  "Tteason".  upon  all  freedom"- 
loving  peoples  of  th?  world 

We  have  started  with  this  fact.  Now  let's 
go  on  and  explore  the  strategy  and  tactics 
of  this  conspiracy.  In  order  for  us  to  fully 
understand  the  problem  facing  uje.  it  might 
be  wise  to  have  Mr.  Webster,  of  dictionary 
fame,  give  us  his  definition  of  the  terms 
"strategy"  and  "tactics"  Mr.  Webster,  sir. 
what  Is  the   definition  of  strategy? 

Action :  Public  address  system  backstage 
on:  "Strategy  is  the  science  and  art  of  mili- 
tary command  employed  with  the  objective 
of  meeting  the  enemy  under  conditions  ad- 
vantageous to  one's  own  force." 

Instructor.  And  now  "tactics,"  please.  Mr. 
Webster. 

Action :  Backstage  public  address  system : 
"Tactics  is  the  art  of  arranging  and  ma- 
neuvering troops  or  ships  in  action  or  in 
the  presence  of  the  enemy,  or  any  skillful 
or  clever  device  for  gaining  one's  ends" 

Instructor.  The  Communist  strategy  is 
aimed  at  our  minds.  It  is  not  concerned 
with  the  movement  or  employment  of  our 
troops.  It  is  designed  to  condition  our 
minds  and  mold  our  Individual  and  na- 
tional character  so  they  can  lead  us  down 
the  road  to  communism  without  firing  a 
shot. 

The  strategy  of  conspiracy  is  further 
aided  by  the  Communist  tactics  of  skill- 
fully using  devices  of  infiltration,  subver- 
sion, and  indoctrination  as  weapons  to  gain 
their  objective  of  eventually  taking  over 
the  entire  world,  and  If  allowed  the  uni- 
verse. These  Communist  tactics  are  aimed 
like  bullets  at  the  heart  of  our  free  society, 
our  constitutional  government.  They  are 
aimed  at  changing  our  minds  and  destroy- 
ing   the    principles    upon    which    we    live. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  how  they  can  do 
this  and  how  they  disguise  this  strategy. 

The  very  first  thing  these  conspirators  did 
was  to  steal  and  interpret  Hegel's  philos- 
ophy of  dialectical  materialism.  It  Is  a 
fancy  title  and  hides  the  real  forces  of  the 
conspiracy. 

In  good  old  English,  this  Is  nothing  more 
than  the  using  of  code  words  that  have  a 
separate  and  distinct  meaning  to  the  com- 
mies These  words  are  not  new.  They  have 
been  used  by  civilization  for  a  long  time. 
It  is  the  new  meaning  that  Is  important  in 
understanding  their  tactics  and  overall 
strategy  The  question  now  Is:  How  do 
they  use  these  code  words  against  us  to  lead 
us  to  our  own  destruction? 

It  is  very  simple. 

For  Instance,  here  is  the  word  "peace" 
It  means  a  great  deal  to  us.  What  does  It 
mean  to  Communist  leaders  as  witnessed  by 
their  own  words  and  actions?  Let's  bring 
in  another  expert  to  tell  us  about  this. 
Dr  Fredrick  Schwarz.  an  expert  on  the 
Communist  mind,  was  consulted  by  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  Dr. 
Schwarz  please  tell  us  what  you  told  this 
committee. 
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Action:  Instant  spot  off.  Curtain  opens 
one-third.  Voice  over  offstage  public  ad- 
dress system:  "Any  act,  however  brutal,  and 
no  matter  how  many  people  are  killed,  that 
advances  the  C;onimunlst  conquest.  Is  a 
peaceful  act  (pause)  If  they  take  a  gun,  they 
take  a  peaceful  gun  (pause),  containing 
a  peaceful  bullet  (pause)  and  kill  you  peace- 
fully (pause)  and  put  you  in  a  peaceful 
grave." 

Communist  guard  and  prisoner  enter  stage 
from  left,  red  spot  on  the  action.  Prisoner 
kneels,  and  shot  Is  fired  at  "Kill  you."  pris- 
oner falls  over  "dead".  Spot  off,  and  In- 
structor spot  returns  on. 

Instkuctor.  This  Is  what  the  Communist 
conspirators  mean  by  dKuectical  materialism. 
Can  anyone  In  his  right  mind  believe  or  con- 
done such  actions  or  not  believe  that  it  could 
happen  to  us  and  to  our  country?  If  they 
do.  they  better  start  acting  like  the  ostrichs 
that  they  are.  Because  the  arch  criminals  of 
the  Kremlin  have  been  using  these  tactics 
successfully  against  us  for  more  than  20 
years. 

This  little  skit  and  the  story  presented  by 
Dr.  Schwarz  are  the  peaceful  methods  of  the 
Communists  when  they  control  a  country 
and  want  it  to  remain  "peaceful."  This  Is 
how  they  work  In  a  conquered  country.  How 
do  t-licy  capture  a  country,  say  like  ours? 
The  Communist  leaders  cannot  afford  to  use 
bullets  In  taking  over  a  country.  It's  not 
the  cost  of  the  bullets  that  stops  them,  this 
Is  not  the  way  the  Communist  mind  works. 
The  arch  conspirators  are  afraid  of  the  dam- 
age that  bullets  cause  to  both  man  and 
machinery. 

In  the  psychological  battle  for  the  control 
of  a  nation  the  Commies  use  bullets  shaped 
like  words  and  Ideas.  Another  code  word 
of  the  Commies  today  is  war.  It  has  a  defi- 
nite meaning  to  us,  but  to  the  criminals  of 
the  Kremlin  it  means  something  else  again. 
Today's  Communist  leaders  have  realized 
that  for  them  the  methods  of  warfare  have 
changed.  The  form  of  war  has  changed  In 
accordance  with  their  long-range  plans  for 
controlling  the  earth.  Another  expert,  who 
hsis  written  three  books  on  brainwashing,  the 
p.sychologlcal  warfare  weapon  of  the  Com- 
munists, is  Edward  Hunter.  Mr.  Hunter  also 
stated  to  the  same  committee  as  Dr.  Schwarz, 
the  following  concept  that  is  behind  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "war"  to  the  Communist 
masters.     Mr.  Hunter,  If  you  please. 

Action:  Voice  over  public  address  system 
offstage:  "The  Communists  have  discovered 
that  a  man  killed  by  a  bullet  Is  useless.  He 
can  produce  no  coal.  They  have  discovered 
that  a  demolished  city  is  useless.  Its  mills 
can  produce  no  cloth.  The  objective  of 
Communist  warfare  Is  to  capture  Intact  the 
minds  of  the  people  and  their  possessions, 
so  that  they  can  be  put  to  use.  This  Is  the 
modern  conception  of  slavery  that  puts  all 
others  In  the  kindergarten  age." 

Instructor.  When  we  think  of  war,  we 
visualize  death,  carnage,  ruin  and  all  the 
other  brutal  aspects  of  physical  violence. 
Not  so  the  Commies.  They  see  and  use  war 
lis  a  psychological  technique.  In  the  field 
of  psychological  warfare  there  has  come  a 
liew  concept,  the  brainchild  of  the  evil  Com- 
munists. It  Is  psychopoUtlcal  warfare.  One 
of  this  concept's  best  weapons  Is  psychologi- 
cal dislocation,  which  is  simply  the  breaking 
down  of  the  enemy's  will  to  resist.  In  order 
to  break  down  our  will  they  have  Infiltrated 
and  penetrated  the  leadership  circle  of  all 
spheres  of  influence  by  softening  up  and 
creating  a  defeatist  state  of  mind.  Included 
In  this  Is  the  penetration  of  our  educational 
system,  to  first  control  the  so-called  objec- 
tlveness  of  our  teachers  and  through  them, 
the  minds  of  their  pupils. 

What  Is  Communist  "objectlveness"?  This 
la  the  readiness  to  believe  Communiat  prop- 
aganda and  promises.  Their  first  target.  In 
this  area,  was  to  liquidate  otir  attitudes  on 
what  we  recognized  as  right  from  wronj  ajid 


what  we  used  to  accept  as  absolute  moral 
standards.  Through  this  use  of  educational 
objectlveness  the  conspirators  have  sowii 
doubt  and  confusion.  This  has  allowed 
them  to  substitute  the  so-called  sophistica- 
tion of  dialectical  materialism  for  the  unso- 
phisticated attitude  of  believing  in  tfee 
standards  of  morality.  This  method  of  op- 
eration has  been  succefsful  to  the  extent 
that  It  is  unsophisticated  and  even  corcsy 
to   be  a  patriot  or  even   to  believe  In  God. 

If  you  believe  In  the  rights  of  man  granted 
In  our  Constitution,  and  that  they  are  in- 
alienab'.e  In  the  eyes  of  both  man  and  his 
God.  tlien  you  belong  to  the  stone  age.  fto 
say  the  Communists,  If  we  do  not  believe 
in  the  rights  of  man  we  are  ripe  and  ready 
for  the  Communists  because  here  is  what 
the  fatlier  cf  communism  (if  you  can  call 
him  that)  Karl  Marx,  said  about  our  indi- 
viduality and  our  belief  in  God. 

Action:  Voice  over  offstage  mike:  "Tbie 
democratic  concept  of  man  Is  false,  becauae 
it  is  Christian.  The  democratic  concept 
holds  that  each  man  has  a  value  as  a  sov- 
ereign being.  This  Is  the  Illusion,  dreatti 
and  postulate  of  Christianity." 

Instructor.  Here  yet.  Is  another  voice 
shouting  down  the  concepts  of  man  and  his 
beliefs  in  a  Chrlstian-Judean  doctrine,  where 
man  guided  by  God  is  supreme.  This  Is 
Adolf  Hitler. 

Action.  Voice  over  offstage  mike:  "To  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  infinite  signifi- 
cance of  the  Individual  human  soul.  I  op- 
pose with  ley  clarity  the  saving  doctrine  of 
the  nothingness  and  Insignificance  of  the 
Individual  human  being," 

In'strvctor,  These  two  architects  of  evil. 
Hitler  and  Stalin's  predecessor,  are  very 
clear  In  their  denunciation  of  the  Christian 
rights  of  man.  Today's  Communist  leaders 
believe  the  very  same  things. 

History  is  very  clear  and  concise  in  letting 
the  facts  talk  for  themse'ves  when  it  comes 
to  the  motivations  of  such  men  who  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  Hitler.  Marx,  Lenin  and 
Stalin.  Once  the  Commies  have  us  bending 
backwards.  In  being  objective,  they  slip  In 
the  next  step  In  their  propagand.i  technique. 
Using  their  twisted  logic  again,  they  say. 
Isn't  It  true  that  everything  changes''  Then, 
if  this  is  true,  what  used  to  be  right  can  now 
be  wrong,  and  what  once  was  wrong  can  now 
be  right.  The  Communist  minds  steeped  In 
conspiracy,  and  duped  by  their  own  weapons 
of  dialectical  materialism,  have  to  believe 
this  as  a  natural  outcome  of  this  dlabolltlcal 
logic. 

To  clear-thlnklng  people,  who  have  access 
to  historic  truths,  clear  time-tested  moral 
precepts  of  right  will  always  be  rl^ht  and 
wrong  will  always  be  wrong  will  always 
stand.  It  has  been  like  this  since  the  begin- 
ning of  time  and  It  will  remain  that  way 
when  time  runs  out. 

One  of  the  clearest  thoughts  In  history 
that  logically  refutes  the  entire  concept  of 
dialectical  materialism  Is  the  quotation  by 
Aristotle.  "If  the  means  are  evil,  the  ends 
are  evil." 

Of  course,  the  Commies  had  to  twist  this 
one  around  to  Justify  their  existence  and  say 
that  "the  ends  Justify  the  means."  This 
statement  alone  Is  proof  that  the  Communist 
mind  is  designed  and  aimed  at  destroying 
history  and  creating  a  new  history  that  glo- 
rifies and  Justifies  their  conspiracy. 

Another  key  tactic  of  this  conspiratorial 
strategy  Is  the  use  of  propaganda  techniques 
whereby  they  can  subve.-t  the  Ideologies  of 
American  character  and  principle. 

They  have  exploited  the  principles  of  oux 
Constitution  (freedom  of  speech,  press,  ex- 
pression, etc.)  by  exposing  our  best  sides 
as  weaknesses  of  our  national  character. 
Here  is  a   for   Instance: 

A  few  years  ago  all  the  personnel  depart- 
ments of  Industry  looked  for  the  qualities 
of  leadership  as  a  key  to  employment,  espe- 
cially with   the  Idea  In   mind   for  advance- 


ment, through  creativenesa.  within  the 
organl2iatlon.  But  not  so  today.  Most  or- 
ganizations in  this  day  and  age  have  taken 
the  cue  from  sociology  In  changing  the  key 
from  individuality  to  conformity.  We  no 
longer  ask  if  a  man  is  a  go-getter,  but 
whether  or  not  he  gets  along  in  order  to  live 
"the  good"  life.  So  it  was  made  easy  for 
the  Chinese  when  these  Americans  be- 
came prisoners  for  they  had  already  been 
conditioned  to  the  psychology  of  getting 
along.  These  Americans  only  reacted  in  the 
way  they  had  been  taught.  Never  mind  any- 
one else.  Just  try  to  get  along.  They  had 
completely  forgotton  that  they  were  prison- 
ers of  their  enemies.  They  had  been  so  con- 
ditioned that  the  only  thing  they  could  do, 
with  and  under  very  little  pressure,  was  to 
conform,  even  If  it  meant  further  Indoctri- 
nation or  education  in  the  form  of  commu- 
nism government. 

So.  It  was  evident  that  the  young  soldier 
who  broadcast  for  the  Communists  was  just 
getting  along. 

The  latest  code  word  that  has  been  given 
the  free  world  by  the  master  conspirators  Is 
the  term  "coexistence."  Through  Infiltra- 
tion, penetration,  subversion  and  Indoctri- 
nation they  ,have  succeeded  In  making  us 
think  and  talk  "coexistence"  as  If  it  were 
the  end  Itself,  while  In  the  other  parts  of  the 
world,  like  India,  the  Commies  frankly  ex- 
plained that  this  coexlsteijce  Is  merely  In- 
tended to  give  us  an  easy  way  to  choose  our 
road  to  communism. 

Another  little  gimmick  that  the  Commies 
use  in  their  plan  to  destroy  our  will  to  re- 
sist is  by  causing  doubt,  confusion,  and 
apathy  in  the  making  of  treaties  and  agree- 
ments. It  is  very  easy  to  sit  down  at  the 
conference  table  with  the  Communl.sts  and 
negotiate  anything  that  you  wish,  so  long  as 
It  does  not  require  actual  concessions  by  the 
Communist  world,  but  requires  only  such 
concessions  by  ourselves. 

Let's  let  the  record  speak  for  Itself.  Here 
Is  the  record  of  summit  talks  with  Russia. 

Action:  Offstage  voice  over  public  address 
system:  "Twenty-four  major  agreements 
were  reached.  Twenty-three  out  of  the  24 
have  been  violated  by  the  Conrununlsts. 
During  the  same  time  our  Secretaries  of 
State  have  conducted  six  conferences  with 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministers.  At  the.se  con- 
ferences 16  major  agreements  were  made. 
Of  this  number,  Russia  violated  14  " 

Instructor.  Yet  we  are  willing  to  once 
again  sit  down  with  these  people  and  make 
agreements  that  we  know  they  will  break 
In  the  hopes  that  the  arch  criminals  of  the 
Kremlin  will  change  Into  good  men.  This 
Is  like  having  "Typhoid  Mary"  as  your  baby 
sitter  and  hoping  the  children  won't  catch 
typhoid  fever,  or  having  "Mack  the  Knife" 
turn  in  his  switchblade. 

Everything  that  we  have  discussed  here 
today  falls  within  the  area  of  brainwashing 
or.  in  military  terminology,  mind  attack, 
because  phases  of  the  Communist  strategy 
are  aimed  at  the  minds  of  men. 

Once  again  we  shall  call  In  an  expert  to 
tell  us  about  this  subject.  This  expert  was 
the  man  who  first  Introduced  the  term  brain- 
washing Into  the  English  vocabulary.  This 
man  Is  Edward  Hunter,  who  spoke  to  us 
earlier.  Let  us  ask  Mr.  Himter  this  question 
and  get  his  answer. 

Mr,  Hunter,  what  exactly  is  the  term  braln- 
wa.shing7 

Action:  Voice  of  offstage  public  address 
system:  "A  more  exact  term  in  the  military 
lexicon  would  be  mind  attack.  We  are  ac- 
customed to  such  terms  as  Infantry  attack, 
air  attack,  and  naval  attack.  Mind  attack 
simply  recognizes  a  new  dimension  to  the 
kinds  of  war  u.sed  against  armies  on  Uie  field 
or  against  peaceful  populations. 

"Brainwashing   consists  of   two   processes, 
a  softening  up  and  an  indoctrination  proc-       > 
ess.     Each   of   these   Is   formed  out   of   a  set 
of  different  elements:    These  elements  are: 
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hunger,  fatigue,  tenseness,  threats,  violence. 
and  in  more  intense  cases  where  the  Reds 
have  specialists  available  on  their  panels; 
drugs  and  hypnotism.  No  one  of  these  ele- 
ments alone  can  be  considered  brainwashing, 
any  more  than  an  apple  can  be  called  an 
apple  pie.  Other  ingredients  have  to  be 
added,  and  a  cooking  process  gone  through. 
So  it  Is  brainwashing,  with  indoctrination  or 
■  atrocities,  or  any  other  single  Ingredient." 

Instructor.  We  have  seen  how  these 
various  ingredients  of  dialectical  materialism 
mixed  with  summit  talks,  plus  the  constant 
threat  of  war.  plus  coexistence,  have  been 
carefullY  put  together  by  the  conspirators  of 
communism  to  prepare  the  dish  for  our  eat- 
ing, when  It  Is  not  really  good  for  our  exist- 
ence, but  fiDod  for  our  destruction. 

We  have  reacted  to  this  mental  stimuli 
of  the  Communists  as  the  dogs  In  Professor 
PavloVs  experiments  reacted  to  the  stimuli 
of  lights  and  electricity.  The  entire  concept 
of  brainwashing  is  based  upon  the  experi- 
ments of  Professor  Pavlov.  Instead  of  lights 
and  food,  which  are  physical,  the  Commies 
have  substituted  word?.  Ideas,  hopes,  and  de- 
sires which  are  mental,  as  stimuli  to  make 
us  react  to  their  strategy  and  tactics.  It  Is 
our  minds  that  the  monsters  of  the  Conimu- 
nlst  conspiracy  are  after  If  they  have  our 
minds  they  can  make  our  bodies  do  their 
work  for  them.  This  Is  the  real  idea  be- 
hind world  communl.'sm 

I  believe  that  before  we  can  understand 
this  subtle  war  for  our  minds  we  will  have 
to  look  at  the  proving  grounds  for  this  con- 
cept. These  proving  grounds  were  the  pns- 
oncr-of-war  camps  in  North  Korea,  from  1950 
to  who  knows  when,  for  there  are  stUl  5O0 
Americans  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Cur- 
tains who  are  still  being  involuntarily  brain- 
wa.shed. 

Another  expert  is  needed  here  to  clarify 
this  subject  for  us.  I  will  call  on  Major 
Mayer,  who  was  the  Army  psychiatrist  on 
the  Korean  prisoner  study  project.  Major 
Mayer  h.as  Interviewed  and  examined  the 
completed  records  of  more  than  1.000  Amer- 
ican soldiers  released  from  PW  camps  In 
North  Korea.  After  careful  study  of  both 
the  men  and  their  records,  let  us  ask  him 
what  he  had  learned. 

Major  Mayer,  sir.  can  you  tell  us  what  you 
found  out  that  can  help  us  fight  this  evil 
conspiracy,    both    as    civilians    and    soldiers 

These  are  the  words  of  Major  Mayer. 

Action:  Instructor  spot  off.  Instructor 
retires,  assistant  Instructor  enters  and  stands 
before  podium.     Instructor  spot  on. 

AssisTAJTT  Instructor.  A  group  of  men  was 
called  together  by  the  President,  and  they 
drew  up  a  thing  called  the  Code  of  Conduct 
A  very  remarkable  document. 

It  consists  of  247  common,  familiar  English 
words  set  Into  a  series  of  half  a  dozen 
articles,  each  of  which  contains  principles 
which  are  so  obvious  that  everybody  knows 
them,  and  It  seems  a  little  ridiculous  that 
there  seems  to  be  a  need  to  put*tiiem  down 
Into  some  kind  of  a  code. 

But  be  not  deceived. 

The  principles  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  I  mean  no  Irreverent  com- 
parison, are  also  very  obvious  and  truthful 
ones. 

And  these  principles  In  the  Code  of  Con- 
duct, which  we  have  always  before  assumed 
successfully  and  correctly  assumed,  that 
Americans  knew  and  used  as  a  basis  for  be- 
havior, were  demonstrated  point  by  p>oint  In 
Korea — and  this  Is  the  reason  for  the  Code 
of  Conduct— to  be  deficient,  to  be  Inade- 
quately understood  or  acted  upon — to  the 
very  serious  detriment  of  our  own  people. 

Now.  when  the  President  announced  this 
Code,  and  It's  a  rare  military  document  that 
Is  announced  by  the  Comrnander  In  Chief, 
you  know — when  he  announced  this  Code, 
he  said.  "This  Is  not  a  plan  for  how  to  be  a 
good  prisoner,  you  know.  We  are  not  teach- 
ing people  to  be  prisoners  of  war  This  Is 
not  our  mission,",  he  said.     "It  is  a  code  of 


5.:.i!.dards  of  behavior  fvir  any  fighting  man. 
npluing  any  kind  of  a  battle." 
And  then  he  went  on  to  say; 
'Furthermore.  It  is  a  Code  of  Conduct  for 
every  American,     It  sets  standards  we  must 
live  by,  or  we  are  not  going  to  hvc," 

So.  let's  exanaine  these  points  In  the  code 
which  reflect  the  specific  failures  In  Korea. 
The  first  one  says.  "I  will  never  surrender  ' 
What  do  we  mean?  Give  up?  Yes.  But 
not  In  the  simple  military  sense.  We  dont 
Just  teach  men  that  It's  against  the  law  to 
surrender  your  troops — that's  perfectly  ob- 
vious. 

No.  we  saw  another  kind  of  surrender  In 
Korea.  We  saw  a  kind  of  psychological  sur- 
render that  was  fatal.  There  was  a  disease 
there  that  killed  hundreds  of  troops,  which 
the  medical  service  had  no  name  for.  so  the 
prisoners  named  It.  They  called  It  "Glve- 
up-ltis."  This  doesn't  sound  like  much. 
But  It  was  a  disease  of  the  passive,  the  de- 
pendent, the  rather  Inadequate,  the  kid  who 
was  awfully  Insecure.  The  fellow  who 
couldn't  tolerate  this  being  Isolated  from 
other  soldiers,  or  the  rest  of  his  unit.  The 
kid  who  cried  himself  to  sleep  at  night,  who 
talked  about  his  mother  a  lot.  Who  brooded. 
Who  threw  down  the  dirty  old  food,  because, 
even  though  It  would  keep  you  alive.  It  was 
dirty,  and  he  didn't  like  It, 

Then  he  would  crawl  Into  a  corner  by  him- 
self and  pull  a  blanket  over  his  head,  and 
In  48  hours  he  was  dead  Dead.  Not 
starved  to  death,  no  physical  disease  present, 
just  dead. 

Hundreds  of  Americans  died  In  this  faj^h- 
lon.  They  were  not  psychotic,  they  were  not 
Insane.  They  knew  what  they  were  doing. 
They  made  the  most  profound  of  all  human 
surrenders.  And  any  physician  has  seen  this. 
Among  patients  we  see  It  sometimes  among 
abandoned  Infants.  We  have  never  before 
seen  It  among  18-  te  22-year-old  adult  males. 
Not  on  any  scale  like  this.    Never  surrender. 

Well,  aren't  we  trying  to  teach  persever- 
ance'>  Aren't  we  trying  to  teach  fighting 
against  odds  and  obstacles?  And  is  the 
Army  or  the  Navy  really  the  place  to  teach 
this?  Isn't  this  an  old-fashioned  American 
characteristic? 

It's  In  the  Code  of  Conduct  because  not 
enough  people  practiced  It. 

And  the  next  point  in  the  code  says.  "If  I 
am  captured.  I  will  continue  to  resist."  It 
doesn't  mean  that  we  want  people  to  knock 
out  the  teeth  of  the  nearest  guard — because 
you  can  get  a  hole  In  the  head  If  you  do  that. 

We  want  them  to  resist  this  way.  We  want 
them  to  be  active,  contriving  methods  of  re- 
sistance, however  small,  all  the  time.  FYom 
the  standpoint  of  their  mental  health  alone 
this  is  absolutely  essential.  But.  also,  here 
Is  a  picture  of  two  men.  In  a  conspiracy 
against  the  enemy,  two  men  who  come  back 
closer  buddies. 

This  Is  what  they  were  lacking.  This  Is 
what  we  are  trying  to  teach.  It  takes  two 
or  more.  You  can't  be  an  Individual  here 
And  It's  the  same  with  escape.  We  tell  them 
you  must  try  to  escape,  and  you  must  help 
others  to  escape. 

Why?  Because  when  escape  came  up  for 
discussion  In  POW  camps — we  are  very  dem- 
ocratic in  the  military  now.  so  everything 
gets  discussed  and  voted  upon.  Including 
surrender  sometimes — and  when  escape  came 
up  for  discussion,  people  said.  "Oh.  don't 
mess  around  with  that,  they  11  take  It  out 
on  the  rest  of  us," 

And  yet.  escajie  Is  the  primary  mission 
of  a  soldier  who  Is  captured,  any  kind  of  a 
soldier,  any  branch  of  soldiering.  And  we 
found  that  this  didn't  succeed  because  men 
couldnt  get  together  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing escape  committees.  They  couldn't 
trust  one  another  well  enough,  don't  you 
see? 

There  was  quite  a  lot  of  Informing,  and 
It  compromised  the  plans.  There  wasn't  the 
Internal  organization  you  must  have  to 
escape. 


In  fact,  of  some  4  000  Americans  who  sur- 
vived 3  years  of  captivity  in  12  separate 
camps,  guarded  by  as  few  as  1  armed  guard 
per  100  prisoners,  never,  not  once  in  the 
course  of  the  entire  Korean  war.  did  a  single 
American  successfully,  permanentlv.  escape 
from  any  established  POW  camp. 

Some  evaded  near  the  time  of  capture, 
seme  were  recovered  from  initial  collecting 
points.  But.  never  did  a  man  succeed  In  an 
engineered  or  planned  escape— and  stay  away. 

That's  never  before  happened  in  ovir  his- 
tory. 

We  found  camjis — camps  holding  as  many 
as  500  or  600  Americans — guarded  by  as  few 
as  6  armed  guards, 

This  was  astonishing. 

No  machlnegun  towers,  no  guard  dogs,  no 
electric  fences  or  searchlights.  And  yet,  no- 
body got  out. 

And  where  were  the  other  594  Chinese 
who  should  have  been  guarding  these  Ameri- 
cans? At  least  594?  Why.  they  were  down 
on  the  38th  parallel  shooting  Americans  Its 
a  much  more  efficient  way  to  run  a  war. 

In  contrast  to  this  on  Kcje-Do  and  Chede- 
Do  where  we  had  a  great  number  of  Chinese. 
I  admit,  but  still,  where  we  had  them  on 
Islands,  from  which  there  was  no  place  to 
swim  really,  surrounded  by  magnificent 
barbed  wire  complexes  and  ail  kinds  of  de- 
vices for  controlling  people,  we  committed 
an  airborne  regimental  combat  command, 
now  that's  5.000  armed  to  the  teeth,  auto- 
matic weapons,  crack  Infantrymen,  and  then 
another  regiment,  and  then  another — Just  to 
control  the  Chinese,  whom  we  had  already 
defeated. 

And  where  should  those  15,000  or  18000 
troops  have  been?  Why.  they  should  have 
been  down  on  the  38th  parallel  shooting 
those  594  Chinese. 

Now  you  multiply  that  nasty  little  busi- 
ness in  Korea,  which  everybody  knows  was 
Just  a  police  action — you  multiply  that  by 
a  100  or  150  division  general  war  and  you'\ e 
get  yourself  quite  a  problem. 

So  we  t*ll  them — try  to  escape.  But,  we 
tell  them,  you  have  got  to  do  It  with  otlier 
people.  Individualism  doesn't  mean  that, 
as  an  Individual  MOM  production  type  hero 
you  get  out  all  by  yourself.  Escape  is  a  mili- 
tary operation.    You're  a  soldier. 

The  next  point  in  the  Code  of  Conduct 
gets  completely  away  from  military  things. 
It  doesn't  even  pretend  to  be  military.  It's 
spoken  In  the  language  of  the  military, 
however.  It  says.  "If  I  am  captured  by  tlie 
enemy.  I  will  accept  no  favors  and  I  will 
not  give  him  my  parole,"  which  means  of 
course,  "my  promise  to  be  a  good  boy,  if  he 
makes  me  a  trusty."  But,  you  know  this 
is  a  principle  you  have  tried  to  teach  your 
children.  It's  a  principle  In  every  basic 
religion  on  earth.  It's  a  very  simple  moral, 
but  also  a  very  practical  principle. 

Put  Into  other  terms.  It  redxices  Itself  to — 
you  cannot  compromise  with  evil  You  cant 
make  a  deal  with  your  enemy,  you  Just  can't 
do  it.  any  deal  he  makes  with  you,  when  he 
is  In  the  driver's  seat  Is  going  to  be  for  his 
benefit — and  not  for  yours.  And  if  you  have 
principle,  or  a  value  system,  you  cannot 
compromise  with  what  you  believe  to  be 
wrong. 

But  enough  people  thought  they  could 
make  a  deal,  so  that  this  principle  now  has 
to  be  In  the  Code  of  Conduct. 

Now  they  give  all  kinds  of  excuses.  I 
know  a  colonel  who  said  to  me.  "I  Ingrati- 
ated myself  with  the  enemy,  and  did  what 
they  wanted,  because  I  felt  that  by  doing  so, 
I  could  get  on  their  good  side  and  exerclfc 
a  beneficial  Influence  in  behalf  of  the  other 
prisoners," 

Well.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  P-fychin- 
trists  have  no  special  access  to  the  ultimate 
truth  I  don't  know  whether  this  Is  Just  an 
excuse,  or  whether  he  now  believes  It,  Or 
whether  that  was  why  he  undertook  to  col- 
laborate with  the  eneniv. 
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But  I  do  know  that  it  didn't  work.  It 
didn't  work  for  anybody.     And  It  never  has. 

And  you  know  American  history.  If  you 
Ro  back  and  read  about  Benedict  Arnold, 
it's  one  of  the  best  examples  of  Just  how  It 
never  works. 

He  died  in  disgrace  in  England  among  the 
very  people  he  helped. 

This  Is  the  Inevitable  end  of  the  gijy  who 
w:uus  to  make  a  deal. 

Well,  the  next  point  in  the  Code  of  Con- 
duct !8  equally  an  ethical  one.  It  says  you'll 
keep  faith  with  fellow  Americans.  You  won't 
do  anything  or  say  anything  to  hurt  them. 
And  why?  Why  do  we  say  this?  Everybody 
knows  you  can't  hurt  other  Americans.  You 
get  court-martialed  for  it,  or  arrested. 

Well,  there  were  Incidents,  a  number  of 
them  in  Korea,  in  which  somebody  would  kill 
somebody  else,  another  prisoner. 

There  was  a  case  in  New  York  last  year, 
tried  and  convicted  of  murder,  a  man  who 
had  thrown  two  other  men  out  of  a  hut. 
Now.  the  facts  were  that  the  hut  was  in  the 
mountains  of  North  Korea.  They  were  pris- 
oners. The  two  men  had  diarrhea,  a  severe 
dysentery.  And  they  were  smelling  up  the 
hut.  So  the  fellow  threw  them  out.  Now 
the  fact  is  that  It  was  30=  below  zero  outside 
the  hut,  so  the  two  men  died  almost  imme- 
diately. 

Well,  we  didn't  put  this  point  in  the  Code 
of  Condiict  to  try  and  correct  the  behavior 
of  that  Inhuman  character  who  threw  the 
two  sick  men  out  of  a  hut.  We  know  no 
words  are  going  to  change  him  at  all.  Any 
large  enough  group  of  people  contains  some 
characters  like  that. 

What  we're  worried  about  is,  the  40  other 
American  soldiers  who  were  in  the  hut  at 
the  time. 

Because  when  we  asked  them  about  the 
Incident  we  would  say,  "Soldier,  did  you  see 
that  man  throw  those  two  sick  men  out  of 
your  hut?"    "Oh.  yes.  sir,"  they  would  say. 

"Well,  what  were  you  doing  at  the  time?" 

"Well,  I  was  huddling  together  there  with 
the  rest  of  the  guys,  trying  to  keep  warm. 
It  was  the  only  way  you  could  keep  warm" 

"Oh,  then  you  knew  it  would  destroy  these 
men  to  throw  them  out?"  "Well  sure." 
"Well,  what  were  you  doing  about  it?''  "I 
wasn't  doing  anything  except  trying  to  keep 
warm."  "Well,  why  didn't  you  do  something 
about  it  soldier?"  "Because,"  the  answer 
wiuiid'come,  "It  wasn't  any  of  my  business." 

Keep  faith  with  your  fellow  Americans 
That's  why  it  Is  in  the  code. 

This  sort  of  thing  happened  more  than 
one  time. 

Another  point  in  the  code  of  conduct  says 
something  about  what  we  are  doing  with 
leadership.  And  it's  the  most  blistering  com- 
ment upon  the  quality  of  leadership  among 
us.  And  I  mean  leadership  at  the  foreman 
level,  at  the  squad  leader  level,  at  the  gun 
crew  level,  at  the  supermarket  level.  Be- 
cause now  the  code  of  conduct  finds  It  neces- 
sary to  say  to  Americans,  "Soldier,  If  you 
are  captured  by  the  enemy,  and  if  you're  the 
seiiior  man.  take  command.  And  if  you're 
not  the  senior  man,  support  and  back  up 
the  man  who  is."  "Because,"  we  tell  them, 
"your  life  depends  upon  it." 

Aiid  It  literally  does.  In  combat  or  cap- 
ti'.  ity,   under  any  kinds  of  stress. 

And  yet,  authority  seems  to  be  In  disre- 
pute and  leadership  is  undertaken  on  the 
basis  of  popularity  c<jntests  now.  and  where- 
as you  ml'^ht  run  a  unit  all  right  In  a  State- 
side c,\mp — by  being  popular,  by  getting  peo- 
ple to  do  what  you  want  because  you  treat 
them  right,  if  they  treat  you  ri"ht.  we  find 
it  doesn't  work  when  tliat  same  nice  guy, 
that  everybody  calls  by  his  first  name,  tells 
the  rest  of  his  men  that  they  are  going  to 
'^harge  up  a  hill  and  take  a  machlncgun 
nest.  Because  all  the  other  fellows  in  his 
unit  look  at  him  and  figure  "Well,  lie's  an 
awfully  nice  guy,  but  this  is  strictly  his  prob- 
lem." 


He  Is  not  a  leader. 

And  this  happened  in  Korea. 

We  saw  kids  die — literally  become  ill  ahd 
die — because  specifically  they  abandoned 
the  principles  of  leadership  or  did  not  follow 
adequate  leadership.  Or  did  not  give  leader- 
ship their  support.  Not  in  some  blind  ultra- 
militaristic  fashion,   but  Intelligent  support. 

Some  kids  did  assert  their  individuality 
sometimes.  Like  the  kid  who  was  drinking 
rice  paddy  water.  Do  yo'a  know  what  they 
fertilize  rice  paddies  with?  Well,  he  Was 
drinking  the  water.  And  the  senior  persbn 
came  up  to  him  and  I  don't  remember  if  it 
was  a  colonel  or  a  sergeant,  but  some  equally 
high  rank,  and  said  to  him,  "Soldier,  don't 
drink  that  water.  You  have  been  told  that 
ever  since  you  left  the  States.  It  has  f^ot 
human  waste  in  it.  You'll  catch  disease. 
It'll  make  you  sick,  and  you'll  die" 

The  soldier,  who  had  been  told  this  pos- 
sibly a  hundred  times,  and  who  could  smell 
the  water  for  himself,  simply  finished  drink- 
ing the  water,  and  looked  up  at  the  sergeant 
or  colonel,  or  whatever  he  was,  and  said: 

'Buster,  you  Just  run  along.  You  ore 
nothing  but  a  damn  prisoner  like  me.  Ypu 
can't  tell  me  what  to  do." 

And,  gentlemen,  this  is  a  terrible  mistake. 
As  that  kid  found  out. 

So  something  has  to  be  done  about  lead- 
ership, in  the  shops,  in  school,  in  the  Boy 
Scouts — -that's  where  it  starts. 

Then  we  have  the  point  about  name.  rank. 
and  service  number.  Let's  have  a  word 
about  that. 

In  Korea  It  was  demonstrated,  as  it  has 
been  in  every  war  in  our  history,  that  for 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  prisoners,  the 
best  defense  the  soldier  has  is  to  behave 
like  a  soldier,  and  give  only  his  name,  rank, 
and  service  number.  It  Is  the  man  who 
talks  that  is  singled  out  for  interminable 
abuse.  The  man  who  talked  the  least  got 
along  the  best. 

Now.  if  they're  going  to  single  out  an  indi- 
vidual and  torttu'e  him.  we  don't  expect  him 
to  stand  up  to  name.  rank,  and  service  nutn- 
ber.  That's  ridiculous.  But  In  this  Initial 
sorting,  in  the  initial  picking  out  of  wlao 
you  are  going  to  use,  every  intelligence 
agency  on  earth  picks  out  the  man  who,  is 
anxious.  And  they  pick  him  out  because 
his  anxiety  shows.  Because  he  talks.  So 
this  is  what  we  are  trying  to  teach. 

And  finally  we  say  to  the  soldier,  "Don't  do 
anything  or  say  anything  to  hurt  the  United 
States  of  America."  Why?  We  know  that 
people  don't  go  around  and  spout  off  against 
the  United  States  of  America.  But  how 
about  the  kid  who  wrote  the  big  lie  about 
Pittsburgh?  And  how  about  the  kids  w!ho 
recorded  tape  recordings  so  that  their  moth- 
ers could  hear  their  voices  and  know  they 
were  still  all  right,  when  the  price  for  this 
was  belittling  something  about  the  Kort|an 
war,  and  the  slaughter  of  innocent  civilians, 
something  about  the  Chinese  Peoples  Volun- 
teers, and  how  well  tiiey  were  being  treated? 

That's  quite  a  price  to  let  your  momtny 
hear   your   voice. 

It  was  a  price  fully  used  by  the  Commu- 
nists Those  things  have  been  reproduced 
all  over  the  world. 

So  we  have  to  say  it  in  the  code  of  con- 
duct. 

Now  these  are  our  problems.  We  are  try- 
ing to  overcome  them  within  the  service, 
u-^in'j;  tlie  code  of  conduct  as  a  point  of 
departure  in  other  kinds  of  training.  But 
',ve  need  a  tremendous  nmount  of  help.  Afnd 
we  need  the  help  a  long  time  before  a  nOjan 
gets  Into  the  military  service. 

Action:  Instructor  spot  off.  Assistant  in- 
striictor  retires.  Instructor  returns,  i|n- 
striictor  Ughi  on. 

iNSTRrrTOR.  We  have  Ecen  and  heard  about 
this  ever-pre'-e!it  conspiracy  and  evil  weapon 
from  men  who  know  it  exists,  and  how  it  is 
bein^  used  against  us.  They  have  given  us 
much    food    for    thought.      They    have    t01d 


us  In  their  different  ways  and  varied  fields, 
that  we  must  first  believe  in  a  superior  being, 
then  in  ourselves,  and  in  our  history  and 
heritage. 

We  must  constantly  be  on  the  alert  for 
these  devises  used  by  our  enemies  that  are 
pitfalls  that  will  lead  us  down  the  road  to 
our  own  destruction,  which  will  make  us 
slaves  to  the  Communists  who  will  then  gov- 
ern our  world 

We  have  a  lot  to  think  about,  and  to  be 
on  the  lookout  for  and  to  act  upon.  There 
are  many  areas  that  need  rebuilding,  but 
lest  we  forget,  our  first  realization  must  be 
It  will  take  all  of  us  to  defeat  this  enemy 
who  Is  at  our  front  as  well  as  our  back  doors. 

Any  psychological  attack  can  be  defeated 
by  spotting  it.  Isolating  It,  and  then  by 
crushing  it  in  public  Indignation. 

I  believe  like  all  true  Americans,  lovers  of 
liberty,  that  In  this  mental  war  we  have 
far  less  to  fear  from  the  fallout,  and  much 
more  to  fear  from  the  danger  of  the  ever- 
present  sellout. 

We  must  never  lose  our  will  to  resist, 
whether  this  resistance  be  physical  or  men- 
tal. We  must  diligently  keep  the  watch  over 
our  inherited  freedoms,  that  were  so  dearly 
paid  for  by  our  forefathers. 

In  conclusion  let  me  leave  you  with  this 
thought.  A  great  American,  Daniel  Webster, 
said,  "Eternal  vlgilence  Is  the  price  of  lib- 
erty."    Your  liberty  demands  your  vlgilence. 

Action :  Instructor  light  off.  Instructor 
retires.  House  lights  one  senior  Instructor 
enters.    Instructor  light  on.    Dismisses  class 
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Lesson  plan:  Second  2-hour  block  of  In- 
struction. 

Subject  and  duration; 

(A)  "Patriotism"  and  "Personal  Morality" 
(script  attached) .  50  minutes. 

(B)  "Adjustment  to  Military  Service" 
(script  attached).  50  minutes. 

Place:  Theater. 
References: 

(A)  "The  Heritage  of  America."  Heath  & 
Co  :  "Our  Flag,"  DD  pamphlet  No  5-6;  "The 
Bulwarks  of  Freedom,"  Bishop  RA  Brown. 

(B)  "Lecture  Outlines  for  Enlisted  Men  on 
Personal  Adjustment  Problems."  WD  Tech 
Bui,  TB  Med  21;  "Lecture  Outlines  for  Of- 
ficers on  Personnel  Adju.-^tment  Problems." 
WD  Dept  Tech  Bui  TB  Med  12:  "The  Living 
Body."  Best  &  Taylor;  "Adjustment  to  Mili- 
tary Life,"  Basic  Tng  Talk  No.  1;  Chart. 
"Incidents  of  Discharge.  Army."  Port  Belvolr; 
Hiss  Act,  68th  Stat.  Congeessional  Record, 
September  1.  1959;  Status  of  Forces  in  Ger- 
many, Bonn  Convention;  Convention  of 
Rights  &  Obligations.  Germany;  Discussion 
of  German  Jurisdiction.  SJA  24th  Dlv  ;  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice.  Col.  F.  B. 
Wiener;  Manual  for  Courts  Martial,  United 
States,  1951. 

Type  of  instruction: 

(A)  Lecture,  skits,  visual  and  audio  illus- 
trations. 

(B)  Lecture,  skits,  visual  Illustrations. 
Instructional  aids: 

(A)  Podium,  podium  light.  Instructor 
spotlight,  follow  spotlight,  public  address 
system.  2  mikes,  national  and  unit  colors, 
chart.  U.S.  Declaration.  Costumes:  Ot 
British  Army  uniform  (one);  (2)  Period 
dress,  U.S.  Revolution  ( three i:  (3)  U.S.  Rev- 
olution Army  uniform  (one) . 

(B)  Podium,  podium  light,  instructor 
spotlight,  follow  spotlight,  p\ibllc  address 
system. 

Charts: 

1.  Combat-ready  soldier  &  reverse  side 
(soldier  Injured  by  "incidents") .  5  by  12. 

2.  Odds  Against  the   Individual.  5   by  G. 

3.  Mcckup  of  human  brain,  6  by  8  (board 
mounted ) . 

4.  Cartoon,  frogman,  5  by  6 

5.  Motivation.  5  by  6. 

6.  Factors  of  Stress  In  the  Army,  5  by  6. 

7.  Signs  of   Maladjustment.  5    by  6. 

8.  Information.  5  by  6. 


9.  Incidents  of  Discharge,  5  by  10 

10.  Graduate  Amateur  Psychologist.  5  by  2. 

11.  Cartoon.  Frauleln  and  baby. 
12    Don't  be  a  Chump.  5  by  2. 
13.  Power  of  Reason.  5  by  6. 
Stage  property: 

1.  Blank  pistol. 

2.  Hospital  technician  gowns   (2|. 

3.  "Graduate"  cap  and  gown. 

4    Guardhouse  prisoner  uniform. 

5.  "MP"  guard  uniform,  armband, 

6.  Simulated  shotgun. 
Personnel : 

( A )  Instructor,  backstage  manager,  two 
spotlight  operators. 

Actors;  (1)  George  Washington.  (2)  Pat- 
rick Henry,  (3)  John  Ad;uns,  (4)  Chevalier 
de  Pontgibaud.    (5)    David  Ramsey. 

(B)  Instructor,  onstage  assistant,  medi- 
cal Technician  assistant  instructor,  back- 
stage manager,  two  spotlight  operators. 

Actors:  (1)  Psychology  gradu.ite.  (2)  Hell- 
ralslng  soldier  and  two  medical  technicians. 
(3)    Guardhouse  prisoner  and  guard. 

Script:  "Patriotism  and  Personal  Moral- 
ity": Copy,  4.500  w  irds.  36  minutes.  Two 
skits.  7  minutes  each.  14  minutes.  Total 
time,  50  minutes. 

Stage  setting:  Podium,  light,  microphone, 
right  stage,  front.  Subject  title,  front  of 
podium:  "Patriotism  and  Personal  Moral- 
ity." Easel,  reproduction  of  US.  Constitu- 
tion. U.S.  colors,  division  colors,  center 
stage. 

Action:  Curtain  opens,  travel  spot  on  col- 
ors. Instructor  enters,  salutes  colors,  ex- 
ix>ses  subject  title      Instructor  spot  on. 

Instructor.  During  this  period  we  shall 
discuss  national  unity.  We  will  examine 
the  cause  for  love  of  country  and  the  ori- 
gins of  American  faith  In  freedom  In 
brief — we  will  talk  about  patriotism  and 
personal    morality. 

But,  we  are  not  going  to  talk  about  the 
•fife  and  drum,"  or  of  a  flag  inscribed,  Dont 
Tread  on  Me."  or  even  about  the  Alamo. 
These  historical  footnotes  are  a  part  of  the 
American  heritage.  It  Is  true.  However,  let 
us  Instead  determine  if  patriotism  and  per- 
sonal morality  have  anytlng  In  common 
and  If  these  appeals  have  more  substance 
than  a  Fourth  of  July  speech  or  a  reenlist- 
meni  talk. 

A  patriot,  it  is  said.  Is  one  who  loves  and 
supports  his  government  or  country. 

Now.  when  we  speak  of  love  we  are  talk- 
ing about  an  attitude  of  mind.  Love  can 
only  be  a  condition  of  a  moral  being.  Love, 
In  the  masculine  sense,  is  an  expression  of 
Intelligence,  of  conscientious  morality,  and 
of  social  responsibility.  Patriotism,  "there- 
fore, transcends  personal  gain,  or  glory,  or 
ambition.  Patriotism  is  a  term  for  the  high- 
est order  of  the  mind. 

Patriotism  is  a  quality  of  emotion,  too. 
For  a  patriot  Is  motivated  by  conviction,  by 
faith  In  a  cause.  And.  because  patriotism 
comprises  both  emotional  and  mental  as- 
pects, we  employ  symbols  to  stimulate  or  to 
express  patriotism. 

In  America  we  think  of  patriotic  symbols 
such  as  the  flag  or  the  Constitution.  These 
symbols  are,  of  course,  material  aspects  of 
our  love  of  country.  But  symbols  detached 
from  their  spiritual  and  historical  context 
have  little  significance. 

Let  us  recall,  instead  the  origins  of  Ameri- 
can patriotism  and  view  our  heritage  through 
the  men  who  created  the  svmbols  that  we 
cherish  today. 

Our  principles  of  faith  and  conviction  are 
not  casual  standards.  American  patriotism 
Is  a  living  force  generated  by  men  of  high 
moral  character;  patriots  who  committed 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor  that  you  and  I  might  perpetuate  a 
legacy  of  freedom.  These  patriots  were  men 
who  had  a  sense  of  duty  bevond  self.  And 
the  paramount  symbol  of  this  legacy  Is  the 
U.S.  Constitution. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Con- 
Btltution  was  not  formulated  in  a  few  days. 


After  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the 
13  States  framed  constitutions  of  their  own 
from  which  many  important  provisions  were 
borrowed  by  the  Constitutional  Convention 
and  made  a  part  of  our  fundamental  law  ' 

So  it  w:is  in  this  background  of  historical 
precedent  that.  173  years  ago.  55  dedicated 
men  met  in  Philadelphia  and  conir:\ed  a 
statement  of  principle  which  became  the 
bedrock  of  our  Republic. 

These  patriots  chose  to  declare  and  estab- 
lish an  institution  of  free  men  in  the  New 
World.  The  resulting  document,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  adopted  July 
2.  1788.  prescribed  the  American  system 
of  supreme  law  in  a  52-word  preamble  and 
7  articles. 

The  spirit  of  the  Constitution  is  Illustrated 
by  the  wording  of  the  preamble:    (stop). 

Action:  Backstage  voice  enunciates  pre- 
amble over  public  address  system:  "We  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  In  Order  to 
form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  Ju.stlce. 
Insure  domestic  Tranqviilllty.  provide  for  the 
common  defence,  promote  the  general  Wel- 
fare, and  secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain  and 
estAbllsh  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America." 

lN.STRrcTOK.  A  further  definition  of  rights 
and  freedoms  w.a^  adopted  In  1790  through 
the  addition  of  the  first  10  amendments. 

But.  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  did 
not  mark  the  origin  of  America's  heritage, 
or  the  beginning  of  American  patriotism. 
Rather,  the  Constitution  was  an  assertion 
of  accomplished  fact.  Americans  had  won 
the  W'ar  of  Independence  S'>me  7  years  before 
the  Constitution  was  adopted 

The  opening  of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent, the  planting  of  new  colonies  in  the 
New  World,  and  the  struggle  of  European 
countries  for  control  over  this  new  territory 
had  long  preceded  the  dcx-ument  of  perfect 
union.  Upon  tlie  emerpeiicc  of  the  English 
as  the  supreme  power  in  what  Is  now  the 
e.istern  portion  of  North  America,  colonists 
of  European  stock  could  look  back  on  a  his- 
tory of  human  endeavor  that  was  169  vears 
old. 

All  of  these  factors  shaped  the  American 
temper  and  political  philosophy  and  ulti- 
mately, the  Constitution. 

What.  then,  were  the  events  that  precipi- 
tated a  revolution  against  the  English 
crown?  And  what  kind  of  men  were  the 
idealists,  the  people  of  towering  will,  who 
created  a  new  nation  in  the  wilderness? 

First,  we  must  remember,  the  hlsuiry  <.  f 
the  nation  was  created  by  her  citiaens.  And 
much  of  the  color,  drama,  and  adventure  of 
this  history  was  recorded  by  actual  partici- 
pants and  observers.  Thousands  of  vivid 
n.-trratives  have  been  written  by  the  soldiers, 
the  statesmen,  the  merchants,  and  the  edu- 
cators who  were  the  builders  of  our  Nation. 
Perhaps  we  can  begin  to  grasp  the  stature 
of  these  pioneers.  Presidents,  and  poUticians 
by  listening  to  their  hopes,  and  despairs,  the 
Joys  and  sorrows  they  experienced.  Per- 
haps their  words  will  convey  an  indication 
of  the  moral  character  which  shaped  a  na- 
tion (pause) 

Our  search  for  the  origins  of  American 
faith  In  freedom  must  begin  prior  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  We  must  note 
the  early  cause  for  love  of  country. 

George  Washington  must  be  our  first 
choice  in  the  procession  of  American  giants 
Not  the  George  Washington  who  forced  a 
British  surrender  at  YorktowTi  in  1781.  No, 
our  Washington  is  a  young  Engllsh-commls- 
Bloned  major  who.  In  the  winter  of  1753- 
54,  was  destined  to  m.irk  the  beginning 
cf  tlie  Seven  Years'  War  In  America;  the  war 
which  decided  that  an  English  and  not  a 
French  civilization  would  dominate  the  con- 
tinent And  what  does  Major  Washington 
say  of  this  event?    Here  are  his  words  (stop) . 

'  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Thomas  J.  Norton. 


Action:  Instructor  spot  and  travel  fpnx 
off  Figure  in  period  British  military  dress 
moves  to  center  stage.  Blue  travel  spot 
on.  Delivers  Washington's  lines,  "I  was 
commissioned  and  appointed  bv  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  Dinwiddle.  Esquire.  Governor 
of  Virginia,  to  visit  and  deliver  a  letter  to 
the  commandant  of  the  French  forces  on  the 
Ohio  River  We  arrived  at  Venago  on  the 
fourth  of  December  where  we  found  the 
the  French  colors  hoisted  at  a  house  from 
which  they  had  driven  Mr  John  Frazier,  an 
English  subject.  I  immediately  repaired  to 
it  to  know  where  the  commander  resided. 
There  were  three  ofScers  there,  one  of  whom 
Informed  me  that  he  had  the  command  of 
the  Ohio  but  that  there  was  a  general  olticer 
at  the  near  fort  where  he  advised  me  to  ap- 
ply for  an  answer. 

They  told  me  that  it  was  their  absolute 
design  to  take  possession  of  the  Ohio,  and 
by  God.  they  would  do  it  On  the  evening 
of  the  14th  I  was  inquiring  of  the  commander 
by  what  authority  he  had  made  prisoners 
of  several  of  our  English  subjects  He  told 
me  that  the  country  belonged  td  them:  that 
no  Englishman  had  a  right  to  tracie  upon 
these  waters;  and  that  he  had  orders  to  make 
every  person  prisoner  who  attempted  It  on 
the  Ohio,  or  the   waters  of  it  "  ■" 

iNSTRt'CTOR.  Leaving  Fort  Le  Boeuf  the 
young  major  of  Virginia  militia  brought 
back  valuable  Information  about  the  French 
Intentions  and  strength. 

A  little  later  Washington,  promoted  to 
lieutenant  colonel,  was  enlisting  and  drilling 
men  for  service  against  these  French  tres- 
p.TSsers.  One  of  the  greatest  American 
careers  had  fully  opened  (pauses. 

Washington  served  In  the  British  forces 
throughout  the  war  with  France.  Tem- 
pered, hardened,  and  experienced  in  military 
art,  he  retired  as  a  colonel. 

As  the  war  years  receded  relations  between 
the  continentals  and  George  the  Third 
r:tpidly  worsened  culminating  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  King's  taxed  tea  In  Boston 
Harbor  en  December  17,  1773. 

The  punitive  acts  of  British  Parliament 
against  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  fol- 
lowing the  Boston  Tea  Pfu-ty  resulted  In  the 
adoption  of  a  plan  for  a  General  Congress 
of  the  Colonies  which  met  In  Philadelphia  in 
September  1774. 

And  In  Virginia.  Patrick  Henry  uttered 
the  classic  phrase,  "Give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death"  (stop) . 

Action:  Instructor  spot,  travel  spot  off 
Figure  in  period  costume  enters  center. 
Blue  spot  on.  SpeaJcs  Patrick  Henry's  lines: 
•  If  we  wUh  to  be  free;  If  we  mean  to  pre- 
serve inviolate  these  inestimable  privileges 
for  which  we  have  been  so  long  contending; 
if  we  mean  not  basely  to  abandon  the  noble 
struggle  in  which  we  have  been  so  long 
engaged,  and  which  we  have  pledged  our- 
selves never  to  abandon  until  the  glorious 
subject  of  our  contest  shall  be  obtained— 
we  must  fight.  I  repeat  it,  sir,  we  must 
fight.  An  appeal  to  arms,  and  to  the  God 
of  hosts.  In  all  that  Is  left  to  us  •  •  •.  it 
is  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Tl.e 
gentlemen  may  cry,  "Peace,  peace."  But 
tliere  is  no  peace.  Tlie  war  has  actually  be- 
gun. The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the 
north  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of 
resounding  arms.  Our  brethren  are  al- 
ready In  the  field.  Why  stand  we  here  Idle' 
What  Is  it  that  the  gentlemen  wish?  What 
would  they  have?  Is  life  so  dear  or  peace 
so  sweet  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price 
of  chains  and  slavery?  Forbid  it.  Almighty 
God.  I  know  not  what  course  others  may 
take,  but  as  for  me.  give  me  liberty  or  gi\e 
nie  death."  '     Blackout. 

Figure      retires.    Instructor      spot      on. 
Travel  spot  on. 


=  TTie    Heritage    of    America,    Commagcr    & 
Nevins.  p.  1 13. 
•William  Wirt.  "Life  of  Patrick  Henry." 
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Instructor.  Even  as  Patrick  Henry  spoke 
in  Virginia  a  few  militiamen  at  Cambridge, 
soldiers  destined  to  become  the  core  of  the 
Continental  Army,  were  facing  British  fire 
with  steel  bayonets. 

And  so  the  die  was  cast  for  liberty  and 
Washington  became  its  executor  (pause). 

Just  22  years  after  his  fateful  meeting 
with  the  French  commander,  George  Wash- 
ington was  nominated  to  command  the 
fledgling  army  of  Independence  then  fighting 
in  New  England  territory. 

In  the  words  of  John  Adams,  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress  who  made  the 
nomination,  this  is  how  Colonel  Washington 
became  the  "Father  of  His  Country",  in  June, 

1775.  This  Is  John  Adams  speaking    (stop). 
Action:    Instructor    spot,    travel    spot    off, 

figure  In  period  costume  enters  center  stage. 
Blue  spot  on.  Speaks  lines:  "Full  of  anxie- 
ties co'icerning  the  confusion,  and  appre- 
hending dally  that  we  should  hear  very  dis- 
tressing news  from  Boston,  I  walked  with  Mr. 
Samuel  Adams  in  the  State  House  yard  for 
a  little  exercise  and  fresh  air,  before  the 
hour  of  Congress,  and  there  represented  to 
him  the  various  dangers  that  surrounded 
us.  "I  am  determined  this  morning,"  I  said, 
"to  make  a  direct  motion  that  Congress 
should  adopt  the  Army  before  Boston,  and 
appoint  Colonel  Washington  commander  of 
It  '  Accordingly,  when  Congress  had  assem- 
bled. I  rose  in  my  place  and  in  as  short  a 
speech  as  the  subject  would  permit,  repre- 
sented the  state  of  the  Colonies,  the  un- 
certainty In  the  minds  of  the  people,  their 
great  expectation  and  anxiety,  the  distress 
of  the  Army,  the  danger  of  its  dissolution, 
the  difficulty  of  collecting  another,  and  the 
probability  that  the  British  Army  would  take 
advantage  of  our  delays,  march  out  of  Bos- 
ton, and  spread  desolation  as  far  as  they 
could  go.  I  concluded  with  a  motion  that 
Congress  would  adopt  the  Army  at  Cambridge 
and  appoint  a  general.  I  had  no  hesitation 
to  declare  that  I  had  but  one  gentleman  In 
mind  for  that  important  command,  and  that 
was  a  gentleman  from  Virginia  who  was 
among  us  and  very  well  known  to  all  of  us, 
a  gentleman  whose  skill  and  experience  as 
an'  officer,  whose  Independent  fortune  and 
great  talents,  and  excellent  universal  char- 
acter, would  command  the  approbation  of 
all  America,  and  unite  the  cordial  exertions 
of  all  the  Colonies  better  than  any  other 
person  In  the  Union.  Mr.  Washington."  ' 

Action:  Blackout.  Figure  retires.  In- 
structor and   travel  spot  on. 

Instructor  The  appointment  of  Washing- 
ton as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Conti- 
nental Ar.ny,  and  the  succeeding  declaration 
of  the  13  States  for  independence  on  July  4, 

1776.  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  5-year  struggle 
I  if   freedom. 

Five  years  of  bitter  war  lay  ahead.  Five 
year.s  of  privation,  suffering,  and  death. 
.Mid  5  years  of  defeat,  too,  before  the  hope 
was  to  become  a  reality. 

What  do  you  suppose  these  American 
patriots  looked  like?  Were  these  soldiers 
supermen  to  fight  so  long  and  so  fiercely  for 
an  ideal? 

We  have  a  vivid  description  of  Washing- 
ton's ;irmy  written  by  one  of  them,  a  French 
volunteer  named  Chevalier  de  Pontgibaud. 
Pontgibaud  Joined  Washington's  fragmen- 
tary army  at  'Valley  Forge  in  November  1777. 
Tills  was  his  impression    (stop). 

Action:  Instructor  and  travel  spot  off. 
Figure  wearing  "Continental  uniform"  cos- 
tume enters  center  stage.  Blue  spot  on. 
Speaks    lines   with    French    accent: 

"Soon  I  came  in  sight  of  the  camp.  My 
imagination  had  pictured  an  army  with  uni- 
forms, the  glitter  of  arms  and  standards,  In 
short,  military  pomp  of  all  sorts.  Instead 
of  the  imposing  spectacle  I  expected.  I  saw. 


grouped   together  or  standing   alone,  a  flew 

militiamen,  poorly  clad,  and  for  the  most 
part  without  shoes,  many  of  them  badly 
armed 

"In  passing  through  the  camp  I  also  no- 
ticed soldiers  wearing  cotton  nightcaps 
under  their  hats,  and  some  having  for  cloaks 
or  greatcoats  coarse  woolen  blankets,  exactly 
like  thuse  provided  for  the  patients  in  our 
French  hospitals. 

"I  learned  afterwards  that  these  men  were 
the  officers  and  generals."  ' 

Action:  Blackout.  Figure  exits  In- 
structor and  travel  spot  on. 

Instructor.  That  this  band  of  ragged  men 
should  perservere  and  win  is  tiie  incredible 
triumph  of  spirit  over  adversity — the  success 
of  courage  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

And  win  they  did  i  pause) . 

There  is  a  deep-seeded  instinct  in  all  of  us 
which  revolts  against  slavery  of  every  3<t>rt 
and  searches  for  liberty.  In  many  instamjes 
this  dream  has  remained  a  dream.  It  lias 
been  viewed  as  unattainable,  a  Utopia  at 
the  end  of  the  rainbow,  because  those  wbo 
dreamed  it  did  not  possess  the  necessary 
qualifications  to  transform  their  dream  into 
reality.  In  a  few  instances  it  has  been  made 
a  fact,  but  thereafter  liberty  has  been  tar- 
nished by  misuse  and  lost  again  because  the 
people  did  not  persevere.  Yet.  wheneter 
people  have  coupled  their  dream  of  freedom 
with  belief,  and  sacrifice,  and  honor,  democ- 
racy has  been  born  and  brought  to  Mpe 
maturity.  I 

Such  an  enterprise  has.  of  course,  required 
a  special  people.  Not  Just  any  people,  you 
understand,  but  a  peculiar  people  who  were 
willing  to  risk  everything  in  order  to  create 
and  maintain  their  vision  of  freedom. 

In  our  case  it  took  Cavaliers  who  co'Uld 
sacrifice  their  private  fortunes  in  England 
for  the  privilege  of  independence  In  a  strange 
land.  It  took  individual  heroes  who  wcnjld 
boldly  ask,  "Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  swe(et. 
as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains 
and  liberty?"'- 

By  this  Instinct  for  liberty,  and  the  will 
to  make  the  dream  a  reality,  the  continental 
patriots  carried  the  war  and  achieved  vic- 
tory ( pause) . 

When  Cornwallis.  in  the  summer  of  1781. 
placed  his  army  at  the  end  of  the  Vlrghfila 
Peninsula.  Washington  saw  tlie  opportunity. 
By  rapid  movements  the  French  and  Amer- 
ican land  forces  were  united  before  Yorktown. 
while  the  French  Navy  closed  the  Ch©$a- 
peake. 

The  capitulation  of  Cornwallis  meant  the 
downfall  of  the  British  Ministry  and  the  end 
Of  the  war. 

Following  the  defeat  of  the  British  AmeirK 
can  pride  and  patriotism  In  the  first  flush  of 
secure  independence  rose  to  a  high  pitch. 

David  Ramsay,  a  South  Carolina  physicifin. 
who  had  performed  patriotic  service  In  the 
Revolution  and  had  been  exiled  during  'fthe 
period  of  British  conquest,  had  this  to  say 
about  the  war.     (Stop.) 

Action:  Instructor  spot  and  travel  a^ot 
off.  Figure  in  period  costume  enters,  center 
stage.    Blue  spot  on. 

"The  American  Revolution,  on  the  one 
hand,  brought  forth  great  vices;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  called  forth  many  virtues,  and 
gave  occasion  for  the  display  of  abilities 
which,  but  for  that  event,  would  have  been 
lost  to  t!ie  world.  When  the  war  began,  the 
Americans  were  a  mass  of  husbandmen,  mer- 
chants, mechanics,  and  fishermen,  but  the 
necessities  of  the  country  gave  a  spring  to 
the  active  powers  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
set  them  thinking,  speaking,  and  acting  in 
a  line  far  beyond  that  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed. 


'  Heritage  of  America,  Commager  &  Nevlns. 
p    144. 


"■  "Heritage     of     America."     Commager     & 
Novins,  p    ir,9. 

'  The   Bulwarks  of  Freedom.   Bishop  R.   A. 

Brown.  10.j9 


This  displayed  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
It  was  found  that  the  talents  for  great  sta- 
tions did  not  differ  in  kind,  but  only  In 
degree,  from  those  which  were  necessary 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  ordinary 
business  of  civil  society.  The  great  bulk 
of  those  who  were  the  active  instruments 
of  carrying  on  the  revolution  were  self- 
made.  Industrious  men.  These,  who  by 
their  own  exertions  had  established,  or  laid 
a  foundation  for  establishing,  personal  In- 
dependence, were  most  generally  trusted, 
and  most  successfully  employed  in  estab- 
lishing that  of  their  country.  In  these 
times  of  action,  classical  education  was 
found  of  less  service  than  g(x>d  natural 
parts,  guided  by  commonsense  and  sound 
judgment.' 

Action;  Blackout.  Figure  retires.  In- 
structor spot  and  travel  spot  on. 

Instructor.  And  here  we  have  arrived  at 
the  crux  of  our  subject.  Liberty  and  free- 
dom are  achieved  and  maintained  by  In- 
dividuals of  personal  Independence  guided 
by  commonsense  and  sound  Judgment.  The 
patriots  of  historical  America,  then,  were 
men  of  moral  sensibilities  who  employed 
these  virtues  for  their  country. 

Yes.  It  took  a  special  class  of  men;  men 
who  transformed  themselves  from  a  mass 
of  farmers,  merchants,  mechanics,  and  fish- 
ermen into  a  disciplined  army  of  patriots. 
It  took  a  special  class  of  men  to  establish 
as  a  fact  what  less  sturdy  people  would  hold 
only  as  a,dream. 

It  stllinioes. 

David  Ramsay,  speaking  in  1789,  pointed 
up  the  force  of  patriotism  in  words  that 
are  Just  as  meaningful  today.  A  patriot  is 
a  man  of  social  conscience  who  springs  to 
the  service  of  his  country  In  time  of  need. 
A  patriot  Is  a  man  motivated  by  the  ideals 
of  freedom  and  liberty.  A  patriot  Is  a  man 
of  ardor  who  experiences  a  vast  expansion 
of  the  mind  In  service  to  his  fellow  citizens. 

Our  forefathers,  in  short,  were  men  of 
personal  morality  who  carved  a  great  nation 
out  of  the  wilderness  by  the  strength  of 
their  personal  will.  They  dedicated  their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor, 
to  transform  their  dream  into  reality. 

Not  all  of  them,  of  course.  There  were 
some  who,  with  selfishness  and  indiflference. 
thwarted  the  others  at  every  turn  But  there 
were  enough  men  of  good  faith,  enough  men 
of  personal  morality,  to  build  firmly,  and 
to  protect  the  Infant  Nation  against  attacks 
from  without  and  within. 

These   virtues   are   no   less   vital   today. 

This  is  why  we  remind  ourselves  that  the 
security  and  defense  of  our  Inherited  llber- 
tios  depend  on  our  willingness  to  believe  in 
them  now.  to  sacrifice  for  them  today,  and 
to  protect  them  with  our  own  sacred  honor 

Subtract  a  modern  belief,  a  modern  sacri- 
fice, a  modern  virtue  and  the  Constitution 
becomes  a  useless  scrap  of  yellow  paper.  Sub- 
tract them  and  the  American  dream  be- 
comes a  nightmare. 

True  patriotism  is  a  condition  of  the  sovil. 
and  heart  and   mind. 

The  bulwarks  of  freedom  are  internal 

Freedom  Is  not  the  right  to  do  what  we 
want,  it  Is  the  power  to  do  what  we  ought. 
Freedom  is  not  personal  license,  it  is  social 
responsibility. 

Causes  are  built  on  belief;  on  belief  In 
something  higher  than  ourselves  and  beyond 
ourselves;  in  belief  which  is  boldly  pro- 
claimed and  realistically  lived. 

The  American  cause  of  freedom  is  based 
upon  a  belief  in  the  sovereignty  of  God 
and  the  preclousness  of  the  individual  soul. 

And  next  to  belief  comes  sacrifice.  What 
are  we  willing  to  give  today  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  freedom?  We  cannot  buy  It,  you 
know.    There  Is  no  shop  which  has  it  on  sale. 
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We  cannot  bargain  for  it  at  any  trade  mart  in 
the  world,  or  receive  it  as  a  gift,  or  attain  it 
by    indolent    security. 

Freedom  can  only  be  won.  Sometimes 
with  anguish,  often  with  blood,  always  with 
sacrifice.  Nor  is  it  ever  won  eternally.  The 
warfare  Is  continuous  and  each  generation 
comes  to  the  front  to  fight  for  It  as  though 
the  battle  had  Just  been  Joined. 
Freedom  costs  something. 
The  spirit  of  Washington  assures  us  that 
we  cannot  escape  such  sacrifice. 

Now.  finally,  there  is  honor.  Do  we  really 
understand  its  place  in  the  American 
dream?  Do  we  really  recognize  that  the 
preservation  of  our  freedom  is  dependent 
upon  the  stout  morality  of  each  genera- 
tion? The  very  success  of  our  democracy 
Is  founded  upon  the  integrity  of  those  of  us 
who  enjoy  it.  Remove  morality  and  you  re- 
move freedom,  for  freedom  is  subject  to 
morality  as  a  seed  is  dependent  upon  the  soil 
In  which   it  is  planted. 

Honor  is  a  shield  to  character,  a  spur  to 
courage,  and  a  whip  to  Justice. 

That  Is  why  we  must  be  concerned  with 
whatever  weakens  our  national  morality. 
That  is  why  we  must  defend  our  liberties 
on  the  battleground  of  integrity. 

Never  forget  that  nations  die  when  moral 
laxity  becomes  the  seed  of  death  In  their 
national  character. 

Just  so,  our  national  liberty  rests  upon 
our  national  honor.  And  our  national  hon- 
or will  rest  upon  the  honor  of  our  individual 
citizens. 

True  patriotism  is  Inborn.  And  true  free- 
dom depends  upon  belief,  and  sacrifice,  and 
honor  as  its  bulwarks  * 

Our  first  President  cautioned  Americans 
to  live  by  these  principles.  On  the  eve  of 
his  departure  from  public  office  President 
Washington  addressed  his  fellow  citizens  in 
a  farewell  letter  published  In  September 
1796.  In  It  he  explained  the  course  he  had 
taken  as  President,  set  forth  some  political 
precepts  which  he  believed  the  country 
should  follow,  and  insisted  upon  the  dutv  of 
patriotism.  "Be  united,"  he  said.  "Be  Amer- 
ican." 

Action:  Backstage  voice  enunciates  lines 
over  public  address  system:  "The  unity  of 
government  which  constitutes  you  one  peo- 
ple is  also  now  dear  to  you.  It  is  justly 
so,  for  It  Is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of 
your  real  Independence,  the  support  of  your 
tranquillity  at  home,  your  peace  abroad, 
of  your  safety,  of  your  prosperity,  of  that 
very  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But 
as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  from  different 
causes  and  from  different  quarters  much 
pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices  employed, 
to  weaken  in  your  minds  the  conviction  of 
this  truth,  as  this  is  the  point  in  your 
political  fortress  against  which  the  batter- 
ies of  internal  and  external  enemies  will  be 
most  constantly  and  actively  (though  often 
covertly  and  insidiously)  directed.  It  is  of 
infinite  moment  that  you  should  properly 
estimate  the  Immense  value  of  your  national 
union  to  your  collective  and  Individual 
happiness;  that  you  should  cherish  a  cor- 
dial, habitual,  and  immovable  attachment 
to  it;  accustoming  yourselves  to  thmk  and 
speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium  of  your 
political  safety  and  prosperity;  watching  for 
its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety;  dis- 
countenancing whatever  may  suggest  even 
a  suspicion  that  It  can  In  any  event  be 
abandoned,  and  Indignantly  frowning  upon 
the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alien- 
ate any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest 
or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now 
link   the    various   parts. 

"It  Is  substantially  true  that  virtue  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
government.     The  rule  Indeed  extends  with 


more  or  less  force  tu  every  species  of  free 
government.  Who  that  is  a  sincere  friend 
to  it  can  look  with  indifference  upon  at- 
tempts to  shake  the  foundation  of  the  fab- 
ric? Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  pri- 
mary Importance,  institutions  for  genera! 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as 
the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force 
to  public  opinion,  it  Is  essential  that  public 
opinion  should  be  enlightened."  • 

Action:    Travel    spot    off.      Curtain    closes. 

Instructor.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
presentation  it  was  stated  that  we  would 
examine  the  origins  of  American  faith  in 
freedom  and  the  cause  for  patriotism.  We 
asked  whether  patriotism  and  personal  mo- 
rality have  anything  in  common. 

In  the  succeedmg  period  we  traced  the 
formative  stages  of  our  heritage,  and  more 
important,  examined  the  character  of  the 
individual  men,  the  collective  spirit  which 
made  this  heritage  possible. 

W«  have  found  that  the  freedoms  and 
liberties  which  ve  enjoy  today  were  founded 
by  men  not  unlike  ourselves.  But.  we  have 
learned  that  these  men  were  patriotically 
motivated.  The  patriots  of  yesterday  were 
men  of  social  conscience.  They  were  men 
whose  sense  of  belief,  sacrifice,  and  honor 
transcended  personal  ambition,  personal 
gain,  or  personal  glory.  The  founders  of 
our  Republic  were  men  of  vision;  they  were 
patriots  of  personal  morality. 

You.  too.  must  be  motivated  by  these 
same  virtues,  for  you  are  the  seed"  of  to- 
morrow. 

Freedom  in  America,  with  liberty  for  all, 
will  stand  or  crumble  by  your  acts  and  at- 
titudes. 

Action:  Instructor  spot  off  Instructor 
retires.     House  lights  on. 


Script:  "Adjustment  to  Military  Service." 
Copy,  4.000  words,  35  minutes.  Six  skits. 
action,  1  minute  each,  6  minutes.  Eight 
charts,  action  1  minute  each.  8  minutes. 
Training  aid,  action.  1  minute.  Total  in- 
struction time,  50  minutes. 

Stage  setting:  Mounted  "Soldier"  and  "In- 
cidents of  Discharge"  Illustrations  on  12-foot 
easel,  and  mounted  charts  on  8-foot  easel, 
center  stage,  left  and  right,  rear.  On-stage 
assistant  with  pointer  standing  by.  Lighted 
podium  with  microphone  right"  of  center 
stage  forward.  All  training  aids  masked. 
Curtain  closed.  Instructor  spot  and  follow 
spot  standing  by. 

Action:  Curtain  opens,  stage  dark.  In- 
structor enters  from  right  wings,  walks  to 
podium,  being  picked  up  by  instructor  spot 
( flesh ) . 

Instructor.  During  this  period  we  are 
going  to  talk  about  the  Army,  and  this  divi- 
sion  too. 

Now.  this  should  come  as  no  surprise. 

But.  most  imp>ortant  we  are  going  to  talk 
about  you.  We  will  talk  about  you  and  the 
Army,  and  the  effect  the  Army  and  this  divi- 
sion, may  have  on  you. 

The  title  of  this  talk  is  "Adjustment  to 
Military  Service  "  and  during  this  period  we 
are  going  to  discuss  three  things:  first,  the 
psychological  aspects  of  the  Army;  second, 
social  aspects  of  mishavior;  and  third,  mili- 
tary aspects  of  misbehavior  (pause). 

Action:  Follow  spot  on.  On-stage  assist- 
ant exposes  soldier  chart,  12  foot  figure  of 
combat-ready  Infantryman. 

IN.STRUCTOR  Here  we  have  a  figure  of  a 
sharp,  combat-ready  soldier  representing 
14.000  men  of  the  24th  Infantry  Division 

Splendid  chap.  Well  groomed,  in  full  pos- 
se^^■l  n  of  his  faculties,  ^.^l.  llrm  of  purpose. 

This  representative  figure  might  be  you  at 
the  beginning  of  any  12-month  'period 
(patisf  I 
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Action:  On-stage  assistant  exposes  illus- 
tration r2.  same  figure  reversed  now  wrecked 
by  sickness  and  Injury.  Tags  Indicate  dam- 
age: 970  NP  cases.  234  serious  incidents. 
1.908  courts-martial.  360  board  actions.  287 
AWOL's,    17  deaths.  55.000  sick   calls. 

Instructor  And  here,  again  representing 
you.  is  this  same  24th  Infantry  Division  figure 
twelve  months  later.  Now  wrecked  by  970 
NP  cases.  Reputation  blackened  bv  23*4  Se- 
rious IncidenUs.  Limbs  broken  by  1  908 
Courts-Martial.  Crippled  by  360  Board  Ac- 
tions. Damaged  by  287  AWOL's  Heart-sick 
through  17  deaths,  and  combat-health  in- 
jured by  55.000  sick  calls. 

These  figures  you  see  on  the  tags  are  actual 
cases  involving  men  of  the  24th  Infantry 
Division  during  the  year  1959.  a  twelve  month 
period 

Yes.  But  these  things  happen  to  other 
people  you  say.  Don't  be  too  sure.  Here 
are  the  odds  of  these  things  happening  to 
you. (pause) 

Action:  Traveling  spot  to  chart  rS :  Odds 
against  the  individual-  Neuropsychiatric 
Odds:  1  to  14.  Serious  Incident  Odds  1  to 
60.  Courts-Martial  Odds:  1  to  7.  Board  Ac- 
tion Odds:  1  to  39,  AWOL  Odds  1  to  50 
Death  Odds:  1  to  875.  Sick  Call  Odds    4  to  1.' 

Instructor.  If  we  extend  these  same  rates 
into  1960  these  could  be  your  chances  of 
becoming  involved  in  an  unpleasant,  pain- 
ful, or  perhaps  fatal  experience. 

Your  chances  of  becoming  a  psychiatric 
case  are  about  one  to  fourteen. 

Of  being  a  party  to  a  Serious  Incident,  one 
in  which  both  you  and  the  government  are 
compromised,  about  one  in  sixty-one. 

That  you  will  be  a  defendant  in  some  kind 
of  a  courts-martial  is  higher :   one  to  ten. 

That  you  will  end  your  military  career 
through  separation  from  the  service  by  208 
or  209  board  action:  one  to  thirty-nine". 

Your  odds  of  going  AWOL  are  about  one  to 
seventy-two. 

And  of  t>eing  killed  during  the  next  twelve 
months,  probably  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent, are  a  remote,  but  possible,  one  to  eight 
hundred  seventy-five. 

Your  chances  of  going  on  sick-call  how- 
ever, are  so  high  that  it  Is  almost  certain 
you  will  see  your  unit  medical  officer  at 
least  once  during  the  next  twelve  months. 
The  odds:  four  to  one 

Action  •  Follow  spot  off. 

Instructor  In  a  most  personal  way  these 
figures  are  not  statistics  at  all.  Each  inci- 
dent represents  a  man  in  uniform  who  has 
suffered  some  kind  of  harm  or  damage  while 
in  this  command. 

One  of  the  listed  incidents  could  represent 
you  in  1960.  unless  we  can  modify  the  causes 
for  these  incidents. 

Now.  in  nearly  every  case  of  AWOL,  courts- 
martial,  board  action,  serious  incident,  psy- 
choneurosis.  Yes!  and  even  sick  call,  some 
mental  aberation,  some  fault  in  the  individ- 
ual mental  process,  brought  that  person  to 
grief  and  sometimes,  to  a  forced  and  painful 
readjustment. 

Since  we  can  correlate  many  of  our  statis- 
tics to  mental  attitudes  perhaps  we  should 
know  more  about  the  center  of  mental  proc- 
ess, tlie  human  brain,  for  the  bram  is  the 
controlling  organ  of  the  mind  and  body 
(pause) . 

Action:  Medical  technician  and  assistant, 
in  whites,  enter  from  wings,  left,  rolling 
eight-foot  mock-up  of  the  human  brain. 
Two  views,  top  and  side:  cerebrum,  mid- 
brain, pons,  medulla  oblongata,  cerebellum. 
Indicated:  Irontal  .joc.  flssue  of  Rolando, 
parict>al  lobe,  occipital  ijbe,  temporal  lobe. 
Follow  spot  on  brain  (flesh). 

Instructor.  TTiis  is  a  mock-up  of  the 
human  brain,  the  center  of  intellect  Spe- 
cialist      assisted  by  Specialist   . 

will  explain  the  various  parts  of  the  brain, 
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and  describe  a  Tew  of  the  functions  of  these 
parts.       Specialist     ,     If    you     please 

(Stop) . 

Action:  Remove  model  of  soldier  and  in- 
structor light  and  podium  light  off.  In- 
structor retires. 

TechMcian.  The  outstanding  fact  about 
our  knowledge  of  the  human  brain  Is  that 
we  know  quite  a  bit  about  It. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  the  processes 
of  the  brain  can  be  compared  to  an  electrical 
system.  In  fact,  the  Impulses  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  whether  these  impluses  be 
conscious  or  unconscious,  or  physical  or 
mental,  are  the  result  of  tiny  but  measiu-able 
electric  charges.  Since  mental  activity  gen- 
erates electric  energy,  it  is  certain  that,  like 
an  electric  generator  and  wiring  system,  the 
better  the  system  the  better  the  results. 

Action:  Assistant  technician  points  out 
and  indicates  arcEis  of  the  brain  with  pointer 
as  discourse  continues. 

Medical  Technician.  The  brain  Is  that 
part  of  the  nervous  system  enclosed  by  the 
skull.  It  consists  of  the  cerebrum,  the  mid- 
brain, pons,  medulla  oblongata,  and  the 
cerebellum. 

It  is  believed  that  the  medulla  oblongata, 
the  cerebellum,  pons,  midbrain  and  the 
cerebrum  represent  progressive  evolution  of 
the  central  nervous  system  over  millions  of 
years. 

Tlie  first  four  areas  of  the  brain  are  more 
rudimentary  in  structure  and  are  organs  of 
crude  consciousness  and  centers  of  primitive 
emotions.  In  successively  higher  levels  of 
animals  development  these  centers  exert  less 
and  less  direct  influence  on  the  animal.  In 
mammals,  which  include  dogs,  apes,  and 
man.  these  rudimentary  organs  are  far  ex- 
ceeded in  prominence  by  the  cerebrum,  al- 
though they  still  retain  Important  functions. 

In  the  brain  of  man  the  cerebrum  has 
achieved  Its  highest  development  which  we 
perceive  as  Intellect  and  the  power  of  reason. 

The  cerebrum,  with  which  we  are  most 
concerned,  is  divided  incompletely  Into  two 
halves  so  that  in  appearance  it  might  be 
compared  to  a  walnut.  The  most  highly 
developed  function  of  the  nervous  system, 
memory,  intelligence,  moral  sense,  and  the 
centers  for  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  and 
general  body  sensations,  are  seated  In  the 
cerebral  hemispheres. 

For  convenience  of  description  each  half 
of  the  cerebrum  is  divided  into  four  parts 
called  lobes.  The  frontal  lobe  is  situated  in 
front  of  the  deep  cleft  called  the  fissure 
of  Rolando.  The  parietal  lobe  lies  behind 
the  flasure  of  Rolando.  The  occipital  lobe 
forms  the  posterior  section  of  the  cerebrum. 
The  temporal  lobe  forms  the  lower  portion 
of  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  brain. 

A  complicated  layer  of  brain  cells,  called 
cortex,  covers  both  cerebral  hemispheres. 
This  layer  of  cells  Is  about  one  fourth  of 
an  inch  thick  In  the  human  brain  and  is 
the  seat  of  Intelligence  and  higher  mental 
functions.  In  lower  animals  this  specialized 
layer  of  cells  Is  rudimentary,  microscopically 
thin.  Or  entirely  ab.?ent. 

A  band  of  cortex  in  front  of  the  fissure  of 
Rol.mdo  controls  the  voluntary  movements 
of  »he  body  Therefore  this  area  is  called 
the  motor  area.  The  muscles  of  one  side 
of  the  body  are  controlled  by  the  motor  area 
of  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain.  This  area 
h.va  been  mapped  out  during  brain  opera- 
tions so  that  many  of  the  points  in  the  motor 
area  have  been  Identified  with  certain  mus- 
cles of  the  body. 

Situated  In  front  of  the  motor  area  Is  the 
so-called  premotor  area.  TTits  part  of  the 
brain  exerts  Influence  over  the  motor  area, 
combining  localized  movement  Into  more 
complicated  acts;  for  example,  coordinating 
thought  and  speech. 

The  parietal  lobe,  behind  the  fissure  of 
Rolando,  la  sensory  In  function.  There 
sensations  of  touch,  warmth,  and  coolness, 


and  of  musctilar  movements,  are  precelved 
and  Interpreted.  Lllie  the  motor  are&,  ttUs 
part  of  the  brain  haa  been  mapped  out  point 
by  point  by  electrical  stimulation  through 
openings  In  the  brain  skull.  The  pat:ent3 
were  conscious  and  able  to  describe  the 
sensations  aroused. 

The  temporal  lobe  is  the  region  for  the 
perception  of  sound.  This  acoustic  area  on 
each  side  of  the  brain  receives  Impulses  from 
both  ears  so  that  the  destruction  of  one  side 
will  not  destroy  hearing  In  either  ear,  al- 
though it  might  impair  hearing  in  both  ears. 

The  occipital  lobe  Is  the  area  for  vision. 
This  part  of  the  brain  receives  Impulses 
from  the  two  retinas  of  the  eyes  and  inter- 
pret these  visual  impressions,  integrating 
the  signals  with  other  sensations. 

The  function  of  the  remaining,  and 
greater  part  of  the  frontal  cortex  is  not  well 
known.  It  was  once  thought  that  the 
frontal  lobe  was  the  seat  of  Intelligence. 
It  is  now  believed  that  no  special  region  or 
center  for  Intelligence  exists.  Intelligence. 
It  is  now  believed,  depends  upon  the  cortex 
as  a  whole.  That  Is.  upon  the  degree  of  the 
various  sensory  areas  and  the  richness  of 
the  association  paths  through  which  these 
areas    are   interconnected    (stop). 

Action:  Medical  technician  and  assistant 
wheel  training  aid  off  stage.  Instructor  re- 
turns to  podium.  Follow  spot  off  and 
Instructor  sjxDt  on.     Podium  light  on. 

Instructor.  The  brain  is  a  most  remark- 
able instrument.  In  man  the  cerebral  cortex 
Is  highly  developed,  enabling  you  and  me  to 
control,  reculate.  and  channelize  the  bastlc 
instincts  of  animal  origin.  In  lower  animal 
forms  this  refinement  is  rudimentary  or  lack- 
ing entirely  so  that  the  animal  Is  controlled 
by  the  lower  centers  of  emotion  and  crude 
consciousness. 

You  and  I  can  sublimate  these  ba«lc 
drives  and  instincts,  and  an  animal  cannot. 

All  living  things  have  a  brain,  or  a  bralE- 
llke  organ.  The  frog  brain,  for  example,  hhs 
all  the  parts  that  are  associated  with  the 
human  brain,  although  It  is  somewhat  dlB- 
simllar  In  form.  But  if  a  frog  brain  were  to 
be  increased  to  human  size  and  somehow 
fitted  into  a  human  skull  that  unfortunate 
man  would  be  an  utter  moron,  an  intellec- 
tual and  social  idiot. 

Action:  On-stage  assistant  exposes  frog- 
man chart.     Follow  spot  on  chart. 

Instructor.  Now.  you  and  I  are  not  hu- 
man-like frogs.  Quite  the  contrary.  We 
possess  a  superb  instrument  of  perception 
and  reason. 

But.  with  some  of  us — at  some  time — 
some  function  or  Influence  disrupts  or  mlE- 
directs  this  power  of  reason  and  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  self-destructive  situation  of 
our  own  making — a  court-martial  for 
instance. 

What  are  these  factors  which  cloud  our 
power  of  reason? 

To  answer  this  question  we  should  knQw 
something  about  human  behavior,  cmotlottkl 
reactions,  and  attitudes    i  pause  i . 

To  understand  human  behavior  we  must 
assume  that  there  exists  two  parts  of  the 
human  personality.  One,  a  conscious  mind 
which  controls  voluntary  activity  of  brain 
and  body,  and  two,  an  unconscious  or  sub- 
conscious mind,  of  powerful  impulses  and 
drives,  and  which  is  difficult  to  control.  The 
conscious  mind  may  be  compared  to  the 
cerebrum,  or  most  highly  developed  portion 
of  the  brain  And  the  unconscious  mind 
may  be  identified  with  the  more  rudimentary 
parts  of  the  brain,  as  was  shown  in  our  illuE- 
tratlon  of  the  human  brain   (stop). 

Action:  Instructor  spot  off.  Follow  sp<)t 
on  medical  technician  at  stage  left. 

Technician.  You  and  I  link  these  two 
parts,  con.scious  and  unconscious,  many 
times  each  day.  The  process  of  linking  these 
two  minds  Is  called  a  technique  of  the  per- 
sonality.   For  example,  we  rationalize  exce$- 


slve  drinking,  or  Justify  our  failures  by 
other  mental  gymnastics.  We  explain  our 
loves  and  our  hates  through  rationalization. 

We  also  transfer  emotion  from  one  person 
to  another  by  a  technique  called  displace- 
ment. A  soldier,  for  example,  may  unknow- 
ingly Identify  his  ofBcer  with  his  father  and 
act  accordingly. 

Another  way  the  brain  links  these  two 
minds  is  by  conversion.  We  convert  strong 
emotional  feelings  into  physical  symptoms, 
such  as  going  on  sick  call  with  a  severe  belly 
ache   Just  prior  to  a   field   exercise. 

We  also  project  our  own  defects  or  im- 
pulses to  others  as  in  accusing  a  fellow  sol- 
dier of  cowardice  or  blaming  others  for  our 
own  mistakes. 

Another  unconscious  method  used  to  link 
the  two  minds  is  identification  We  un- 
knowingly copy  the  mannerisms  of  another 
by  process  of  self-identification,  as  in  men- 
tally comparing  ourselves  with  the  hero  of  a 
movie,  or  in  borrowing  strength  from  a  leader 
In  battle  ( stop ) . 

Action:  Follow  spot  off  Instructor  spot 
on  right  stage. 

Instructor.  There  are  the  mental  mecha- 
nisms by  which  the  individual  jjersonality 
connects  the  two  minds.  These  techniques 
are  used  quite  unknowingly  and  without 
coioscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  individual. 

In  the  well  adjusted  individual  his  con- 
scious personality  keeps  his  uViconsclous  per- 
sonality under  control. 

This  control  Is  guided  by  certain  human 
controls  or  needs  called  motivation   (pause). 

Action:  On-stage  assistant  exposes  Chart 
No.  5.  Motivation:  (1)  Security.  (2)  GraU- 
ficatlon.  (3)  Conviction,  (4)  Recognlzation. 
(5)  Confidence — in  skill  and  equipment,  (6) 
Physical  Conditioning    Follow  spot  on  chart. 

Instructor.  These  needs,  or  motivation 
precepts,  are  major  factors  in  determining 
human  behavior. 

An  Individual  must  feel  .secure  to  be  well 
adjusted.  He  must  feel  secure  In  his  Job,  in 
his  relation  with  associates,  and  In  the 
sources  of  his  affections.  When  these  are 
threatened  by  such  things  as  trouble  at 
home,  ridicule  by  "buddies."  or  by  uncer- 
tainty in  a  new  assignment,  the  Individual 
begins  to  develop  symptoms  of  maladjust- 
ment. 

To  be  mentally  well,  to  be  a  whole  man.  a 
soldier  must  find  gratification  In  his  Job  and 
in  his  environment.  Without  such  satisfac- 
tion he  does  his  work  poorly  and  Is  bored 
with  his  associates  and  with  his  environ- 
ment. 

The  Individual  must  be  convinced  of  the 
purpose  and  Importance  of  his  job.  He  must 
believe  that  what  he  Is  doing  has  significance 
and  that  his  mission  Is  worthwhile. 

Every  man  needs  recognition  by  cowork- 
ers and  by  superiors.  He  requires  evidence 
that  his  worth  and  contribution  to  the  com- 
mon effort  Is  understood  and  appreciated. 

Confidence  In  skill  and  equipment  are 
major  stabilizing  factors  in  personal  adjust- 
ment. The  soldier  must  be  confident  in  his 
capacity  to  do  his  work.  In  the  Army  this 
confidence  Is  arrived  at  by  training  so  that 
the  man  feels  "superior"  in  the  use  of 
weapons  and  Instruments. 

And  Physical  Conditioning.  In  some  cases 
physical  condition  Is  secondary  to  the  mental 
state,  but.  In  the  Army,  physical  condition- 
ing is  of  essential  Importance  for  good  men- 
tal health.  Every  man  must  observe  the 
rules  of  personal  hygiene.  This  Includes 
conditioning,  rest,  food,  and  clothing.  Poor 
physical  condition  seriously  affects  the  men- 
tal state    (pause) . 

Having  identified  Personality  Structure. 
Mental  Mechanisms,  and  Motivation,  let  us 
now  relate  these  factors  to  conditions  of 
stress  peculiar  to  the  Army. 

Action:  On-stage  assistant  exposes  Chart 
No.  6:  "Factors  of  Stress  in  the  Army":  (1) 
Situation  on  Joining.     (2)   Job  Assignment. 
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(3)  Rank  and  Promotion.  (4)  Discipline. 
(5)  Ideology.  (6)  Fear.  (7)  Group  Influ- 
ence.    Follow  sp>ot  to  chart. 

Instructor  There  are  certain  known  areas 
which  present  serious  disrupting  influences 
on  Individual  motivation  in  service.  These 
points  might  be  called  "Factors  of  Stress  in 
the  Army." 

First,  on  Joining  the  Army,  a  man  loses 
his  most  important  emotional  anchors,  his 
home  and  family,  his  friends,  his  Job.  He  is 
given  little  choice  in  his  disposition.  This 
strange,  uncomfortable,  new  environment  re- 
quires adjustment  on  the  part  of  the 
individual. 

Job  assignment  Is  the  commonest  cause 
of  dissatisfaction,  and  consequently,  of  mal- 
adjustment in  the  Army.  The  individual, 
tind  his  superior,  must  be  aware  of  this 
factor  and  take  positive  action  to  achieve 
a  compatible  Job  assignment.  Such  Job  as- 
signment must  be  made  with  a  realistic  un- 
derstanding of  the  Army  and  unit  mission. 
Rank  and  promotion  indicate  training  and 
special  qualifications.  As  such  they  are  im- 
portant in  recognition  for  experience  and 
ability.  Inequalities  are  bound  to  occur  in 
the  Army  but  knowledge  of  promotion  cri- 
teria, availability  of  promotions  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  what  Is  required  to  achieve 
promotional  status,  will  help  to  set  a  stable, 
mental  pattern. 

Military  discipline,  the  Army  way  of  work- 
ing together,  may  be  onerous  to  some,  but 
the  necessity  of  discipline  and  how  discipline 
creates  a  combat  team,  is  a  basic  require- 
ment. 

Inculcation  of  discipline  leads  to  success 
in  battle  and  is  a  driving  force  which  enables 
the  individual  soldier  to  assume  uncomfort- 
able, and  sometimes,  dangerous  responsi- 
bilities. The  morale  sllffener  of  discipline 
provides  this  response. 

Most  persons  entering  the  service  will  be 
confronted  with  a  conflict  In  Ideology.  All 
of  our  previous  teaching  at  home,  at  school, 
and  in  church,  conditioned  us  to  respect  life. 
Now.  suddenly,  we  must  learn  to  kill.  In 
fact,  we  ourselves  may  be  killed. 

Justification  for  these  new  concepts  are 
best  arrived  at  by  Identifying  our  love  for 
home,  respect  for  our  leaders,  and  concern 
for  our  buddies,  with  our  military  mission. 
The  emotional  stimulus  for  fighting  rests  also 
in  an  understanding  of  why  we  fight. 

Fear,  a  normal  response  dtiring  periods  of 
danger,  is  not  a  sign  of  cowardice  It  is  an 
automatic  mechanism  of  the  mind  acting  to 
protect  the  body.  Controlled  fear  is  useful, 
for  we  all  would  soon  be  dead  without  a  sense 
of  fear.  But.  we  must  develop  an  Int-ernal 
force  that  is  stronger  than  our  fear;  pride 
in  our  unit,  patriotism,  loyalty  to  friends, 
and  conviction  in  our  mission,  contribute  to 
our  successful  fight  against  fear.  Action 
dispells  fear,  as  does  the  realization  that  we 
must  face  ourselves,  our  family,  and  our 
country  if  we  succumb  to  fear. 

The  final  factor  of  stress  In  service  that 
we  shall  consider  Is  the  group  infiuence. 
Since  we  train  as  a  team,  and  in  relatively 
large  numbers  working  together.  It  may  hap- 
pen, that  under  stress,  the  group  may  re- 
spond like  sheep.  Mass  hyst.eria  in  combat, 
or  blind  following  of  bad  examples  in  our 
dally  lives,  are  typical  examples  of  the  ef- 
fects of  group  influence. 

On  the  other  hand,  group  Influence  can 
be  beneficial  by  directing  the  individual 
toward  more  effective  results.  This,  of 
course,  depends  on  intelligence  and  guid- 
ance  (pause). 

Are  there  any  signs,  which  we  can  observe 
in  the  Individual,  and  in  the  unit,  that  show 
when  motivation  Is  not  in  adjustment  with 
the  stresses  of  military  service?  You  bet 
there  are   (  pause ) . 

Action:  An  examination  of  this  chart  No. 
7.   "Sign*   of   Maladjustment"; 

(1)  Early  signs:  (a)  Lack  of  interest,  (b) 
response   through  fear,    (c)    poor   inspection 


records,  (d)  attitudes;  (2)  late  signs,  (a) 
AWOL  rate,  (b)  sick  report,  (c)  company 
punishment,    (di    guardhouse  cases 

Instructor.  An  examination  of  this  chart 
shows  a  remarkable  relation  to  the  list  of 
24th  Infantry  "Incldente"  that  we  saw  at  the 
beginning  of    this    talk,    doesn't   it? 

There  Is  no  use  In  belaboring  this  point 
for  It  Is  quite  obvious  that,  matching  the 
indicators  noted  on  this  chart  with  the  sta- 
tistical figures  shown  by  the  injured  soldier 
seen  earlier  in  our  discussion,  we  have  a 
problem. 

And  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  we  are 
studying  cases  of  human  behavior  today 
(pause) . 

Action;  Follow  spot  off.  Soldier  chart  re- 
moved. 

Instructor  As  we  noted  in  our  study  of 
the  brain,  man  can  channel  basic  Instincts 
into  constructive  and  socially  desirable  ac- 
tions. Therefore  antisocial  behavior,  as  il- 
lustrated in  rates  of  incidents,  is  the  volun- 
tary relinquishing  this  control. 

The  maladjusted  individual  Is  one  who  has 
permitted  his  Intelligence  to  be  superseded 
by  emotion  and  has  placed  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  his  animal  instinct  and  the  less 
developed  centers  of  the  mind. 

Now.  what  should  we  do  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  classification  of  maladjusted? 

Frankly,  there  is  no  single  "cure-all"  for 
stresses  In  the  service  any  more  than  there 
is  a  "cure-all"  for  personal  problems  in  civil- 
ian life.  Life  Itself  is  a  series  of  continuing 
problems,  and  our  ability  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems, and  surmount  them.  Is  the  mark  of 
maturity. 

However,  there  are  some  guides  which  we 
may  consider  as  particularly  Important  dur- 
ing our  service  In  the  Army,  and  In  this  Di- 
vision, (stop) 

Action:  Follow  spot  on  Med  Tech.  stage 
left.     Inst  spot  off. 

Technician.  In  a  nutshell— Morale  Mo- 
rale may  be  positive  or  negative.  High  mo- 
rale is  a  composite  attitude  comprising  de- 
termination, fight,  confidence,  ideological 
conviction,  and  beliefs.  High  morale  is 
marked  by  individual  and  unit  resistance  to 
threats,  to  conquering  of  handicaps,  and  by 
siu-mounting  obstacles.  How  well  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  unit  achieve  these  objectives 
will  depend  on  how  well  informed  are  the 
members  of  the  unit  and  the  degree  of  in- 
dividual Job  proficiency. 

Confidence,  achieved  through  training,  in 
the  use  of  weapons  and  equipment.  Confi- 
dence In  taking  care  of  ones  self,  and  con- 
fidence in  success  are  prerequisites  to  sound 
morale.  Equally  important  Is  sound  confi- 
dence in  the  Army  and  In  leadership. 

Each  man  on  the  team  must  have  satis- 
faction In  his  Job  and  mission  and  must  know 
that  the  unit  Is  backing  him,  and  that  his 
contribution  to  the  unit  is  known  and  ap- 
preciated. 

Therefore,  som.e  guides  to  maintaining 
good  morale,  in  the  individual  and  in  the 
unit,  are  understanding  of  unit  mission  and 
the  job  of  the  individual  The  soldier  must 
keep  himself  informed  He  must  fight  ru- 
mors and  avoid  "time  killing.*"  Activity,  both 
physical  and  mental,  is  an  excellent  antidote 
for  sagging  morale.  Be  active  in  recreation 
and  physical,  intellectual,  cultural,  and 
spiritual  pursuits.  And.  when  the  mental 
stre.ss  of  personal  problems  are  beyond  the 
capacity  or  means  of  the  individual,  these 
problems  should  be  taken  to  persons  in  au- 
thority who  can  help  resolve  them.  Seek 
guidance,  morally  and  spiritually,  and  air 
complaints  with  superiors.  Remember  that 
your  problems  are  not  unique  in  human  ex- 
perience. And  because  they  are  not,  the 
Army  has  anticipated  them  and  has  provided 
agencies  through  which  the  individual  can 
seek  puldance  These  agencies  include  the 
Chaplain.  Medical  Officer.  Special  Service  Of- 
ficer. Classification  OfBcer.  Red  Cross,  and 
Legal  Assistance  Officer. 


The  military  chain  of  command,  from 
squad  leader  to  commanding  general,  share 
the  responsibility  of  creating  and  maintain- 
ing sound  morale,  and,  therefore,  have  a 
vested  Interest  in  resolving  problems  which 
are  detrimental  to  morale,    (stopi 

Acuon:  Fdllow  spot  off  Instructor  spot 
on  podium. 

Instructor  Now.  in  the  last  several  min- 
utes we  have  established  two  general  pre- 
cepts 

First  we  have  Identified  the  brain  as  the 
central  control  of  all  mental  and  physical 
activity.  We  have  seen,  to  some  degree"  hnw 
the  brain  functions  and  that  man  possesses 
the  most  highly  developed  central  nervous 
system  of  all  the  creatures  on  earth.  We 
can  agree  that  you  and  I  have  Intelligence 
and  the  power  of  reason  and.  so.  can  mate- 
rially influence  our  own  destinies  by  con- 
scious acts.  We  are.  in  fact,  masters  of  our 
fat«. 

Secondly,  we  have  explored  human  be- 
havior and  individual  personality.  We  know- 
there  are  basic  drives  which  motivate  the 
individual  personality.  And  we  know  that 
there  are  factors  of  stress  in  service  which 
influence  these  basic  drives. 

Having  now  become  amateur  psycholot^ists 
we  are  now  ready  to  apply  this  knowledge  to 
our  military  careers  and  our  personal  lives 
( stop ) . 

Action:  Soldier  in  cap  and  gown  runs 
down  aisle  to  instructor,  yelling  and  waving 
his  hands.  Follow  spot  picks  up  action  and 
follows  to  stage  where  diploma  (Graduate 
Amatetir  Psychologist)  is  presented  Grad- 
uate walks  off.  follow  spot  off. 

Instructor.  Knowing  that  we  have  the 
power  of  reason,  we  can  now  understand  that 
adjustment  to  military  life  is  closely  associ- 
ated with  morale. 

And  morale,  to  a  great  degree,  is  based  on 
Information  (pause). 

Action:  Follow  spot  picks  up  chart  No  8 
entitled  "Information,  Information.  Infor- 
mation. Information,  Information." 

Instructor.  Do  you  suppose  that  we  might 
combine  this  power  of  reason,  and  knowledge 
of  human  behavior,  with  information  so  as 
to  improve  morale?  Can  we  change  the 
mental  hazards  of  military  service  so  that 
such  problems  as  NP  cases,  courts-martial, 
board  actions.  AWOL's.  serious  incidents,  and 
deaths  will  be  eliminated  from  this  Division"' 
Can  you  and  I  erase  the  sorry  specter  of 
the  sick  and  injured  24th  Infantry  Division 
figure  we  saw  at  the  beginning  of  this  talk? 
No.     Of  course  not. 

We  know  that  the  pattern  of  human  be- 
havior will  produce  future  persona]  catastro- 
phe, and  that  many  soldiers  in  this  Division 
will,  within  the  next  12  months,  become 
statistics  in  one  or  more  areas  of  morale 
disintegration. 

However,  you  and  I  can  prevent  our  per- 
sonal Involvement  In  a  dead-end  career. 
We  can  control  our  own  destiny  in  the  serv- 
ice And.  by  so  doing,  we  will  have  reduced 
the  over-all  Division  statistical  rates  for 
1960. 

This  is  certainly  a  desired  aim.  isn't  If 
Well,  let's  try  It.     Let's  see  if  information 
and  mature  judgment  can  have  a  bearing  on 
our  present  and  future  service.     Let's  try  in- 
formation as  a   guide  to  success   (pause) 

There  are,  of  course,  many  obvious  results 
of  poor  personal  decision  in  the  Army  (stop  i . 
Action:  Follow  spot  to  stage  left  Pick 
up  action  of  wild  soldier,  running  across 
stage  shooting  gun.  Two  "medics"  capture 
soldier  and  hustle  him  off  stage  Put  on 
helmet. 

Instructor  This  is  one  end  to  malad- 
justment in  military  service. 

But.  there  are  other  effects,  perhaps  more 
far  reaching  and  lasting  than  a  stret-ch  In 
the  gtiardhouse 

These  mlpht  be  called  the  social  aspects  of 
misbehavior. 
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We  know  that  some  soldiers  believe  that 
escape  from  responsibility  in  service  can  be 
achieved  through  premeditated  acts  designed 
to  secure  an  "undesirable"  discharge  by  208 
or  209  board  action. 

Others  are  misled  into  certain  acts  prej- 
udicial to  the  service  In  the  belief  that  an 
■  undesirable"  discharge  is  a  quick  and  rela- 
tively painless  solution  to  a  temporary  In- 
convenience In  military  service. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  these  incidents  of 
discharge  and  then  judge  whether  this  is 
a  wise  course  of  action  (pause). 

Action;  Follow  spot  on  chart.  Onstage 
assistant  exposes  chart  No.  9:  Incidents  of 
Discharge: 
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I.^fSTRT7CTOR.  There  are  more  than  40  ben- 
efits accruing  to  the  Individual  by  a  suc- 
cessful completion  of  military  service. 
These  are  direct  advantages  gained  by  service 
in  uniform. 

We  have  listed  25  representative  cate- 
gories of  these  benefits  on  this  chart  to 
show  some  of  the  positive  advantages  of  re- 
entering civilian  life  with  an  unblemished 
Army  record. 

These  listed  benefits  Include  only  Army. 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  Federal  agency 
benefits   directed   by   public   law. 

Numerous  State  benefits  and  other,  less 
well-defined  benefits,  such  as  social  prestige 
and  self-satisfaction,  are  not  considered 
here. 

As  you  see,  most  of  these  benefits  are 
lost  or  compromised  by  an  undesirable,  bad 
conduct,  or  dishonorable  discharge.  Most 
of  these  benefits  are  real,  out  of  the  pocket 
considerations,  or  have  a  material  bearing 
on  future  civilian  success,  and  apply  whether 
a  man  has  2  or  20  years'  service  when  he  Is 
discharged. 

A  person  discharged  as  "undesirable"  may 
retain  some  of  these  benefits  but,  as  Indi- 
cated by  the  question  mark,  this  eligibility 
is  dependent  upon  a  review  of  the  facts 
surrounding  the  discharge. 

It  does  not  take  much  "power  of  reason" 
to  see  that  such  a  provision  effectively  limits 
the  individual  In  many  critical  areas  of 
health,  business,  and  housing  opportunities. 

A  further  material  loss  to  the  military 
lawbreaker  is  embodied  In  the  68th  statute 
of   the  Congressional  Record. 

This  amendment  to  the  United  States  Code 
Is  known  as  the  Hiss  Act.     It  directs  that  U.S. 


military  personnel  who  have  been  convicted 
of  a  felony  shall  forfeit  all  retirement 
benefits. 

An  example  of  the  effect  of  the  His*  Act 
Is  the  soldier  who  Is  court-martialed  for  an 
Illegal  dependent  travel  claim.  That  .soldier, 
If  convicted,  will  have  surrendered  all  rights 
to  retirement  pay  (  pause  i  . 

It  is  pertinent  that  we  understand  Ger- 
man Law,  as  well  as  Military  law,  for  here  In 
Germany  we  are  subject  to  both.  On  5  Mav. 
195,5.  the  Occupation  of  Western  Germany 
was  terminated.  On  this  date  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  regained  its  full 
sovereignty  and  the  Bonn  Convention  en- 
tered into  full  force.  Among  the  provisions 
of  the  Convention  is  the  following:  (pause) 
Action:  Instr  spot  off.  Follow  spot  to 
stage  left.  Asst  enters,  reads  proclamation. 
AssIST.^^fT.  The  members  of  the  Pcffces 
shall  observe  German  Law,  and  the  author- 
ities of  the  Forces  shall  undertake  and  be 
responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  German 
Law  against  them,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  the  present  or  in  another  appllcRble 
convention  or  as^eement. 

Action:  Follow  spot  off.  Inst  light  on 
podium. 

I.vsTRrcTOR.  This  document  Is  known  as 
the  "Agreement  on  the  Statutes  of  Forces  in 
Germany." 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  agreement 
German  courts  and  authorities  JurLsdlctlon 
over  members  of  the  United  States  Army 
In  noncriminal  proceedings. 

Although  we  are  not  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  German  criminal  courts,  members 
of  the  US.  Forces  may  i)e  sued  in  German 
civil  courts  by  fellow  members  of  the  U.S. 
Forces,  by  German  Nationals,  and  by  cltlsjens 
of  other  countries. 

Futher,  service  of  process  Is  effected  by 
and  through  military  channels. 

The  type  of  cases  so  handled  Include 
paternity  cases,  automobile  accidents,  find 
alleged  breech  of  contract  (pause). 

Action:  Follow  spot  to  stage  left.  Pick 
up  4  X  4  walk  across  cartoon,  frauleln  carry- 
ing "baby"  chasing  soldier,  cross  to  st,u:» 
right. 

Instructor.  Soldier  may  be  sued  in  Ger- 
man courts  in  paternity  cii^es  and  the 
process,  including  Judgment,  will  be  served 
on  them  through  their  commander  Action 
may  be  taken  by  German  authorities  to  en- 
force paternity  Judgments  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  would  enforce  Judgment  in  other 
types  of  cases. 

In  the  same  manner,  US.  soldiers  are 
liable  for  damage  Incurred  in  automobile 
accidents  and  may  be  brought  to  German 
courts  for  suits  arising  out  of  such  accidents 
The  large  majority  of  suits  brought  by 
German  firms  and  Individuals  against  mem'- 
bers  of  the  U.S.  forces  are  result  c.f  an 
alleged  failure  to  honor  contracts.  These 
oral  or  written  contracts  usually  Involve 
financing  obligations,  installment  purchases, 
automobile  rentals,  apartment  leases,  and 
other  credit  arrangements.  Because  of  the 
ease  by  which  German  Nationals  can  begin 
suit  in  these  matters  mem'oers  of  the  U.S. 
forces  who  default  on  contracts  are  fre- 
quently sued  immediately  upon  such  default, 
even  where  the  amount  is  small    (pause). 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations 
affecting  our  social  activities. 

There  is  also  the  military  aspect  of  mis- 
behavior. Military  aspects  of  misbehaTlor 
are  prescribed  under  the  Military  Code  of 
Justice. 

The  procedures,  authority,  responsibilities. 
and  actions  taken  under  the  code  are  spelled 
out  In  some  140  articles.  The  articles  gov- 
ern the  legal  aspects  of  Army  service  and 
comprise  the   basic  law  for  soldiers. 

The  subject  Is  too  voluminous  to  discu.ss 
here.  Sufficient  to  state  that  fact  is  pre- 
ferred over  fiction  when  making  dectsioffis 
Involving  our  personal  careers. 


The  facts  are  available  in  the  U.S.  Manual 
for  Courts-Martial  (stop). 

Action:  Instructor  spot  off.  Follow  spot  on 
prisoner  carrying  placard — "Don't  Be  a 
Chump"  Guard  with  shotgun  follows. 
Cross  to  stage  right. 

Instructor.  During  the  last  50  minutes  we 
have  discussed  and  learned  three  things 
(pause) . 

Action:  Follow  spot  on  chart  "Power  of 
Reason,  Master  of  Fate,  Successful   Career.  ' 

Instructor.  We  know  that  each  of  us  has 
a  God-given  intelligence  by  which  we  can 
make  considered  decisions.  We  know  that 
many  factors  Influence  otir  decisionmaking 
faculties. 

By  understanding  these  factors  we  can 
better  control  them. 

We  also  know  that  our  future  in  service  Is 
not  a  matter  of  blind  chance.  We.  alone,  are 
the  master  of  our  fate.  What  we  make  of 
our  lives  In  the  24th  Infantry  Division,  and 
In  Europe,  depends  on  our  sound  judgment 
and  our  mental  attitudes 

And,  third,  we  know  that  a  successful 
career  In  service  and  in  civilian  life  can  be 
ours  by  recognizing  certain  rules  of  behavior, 
and  by  avoiding  paths  which  lead  to  dead 
ends  (pause). 

Action:  Assistant  returns  12-foot  figure  of 
Injured  soldier.    Spot  on  figure  to  end. 

Instructor.  Whether  you  and  I  become 
dead-end  statistics  like  this  figure  or  develop 
a  fuller,  richer  life  through  our  experience 
In  service  will  be  pretty  much  up  to  us  Indi- 
vidually. 

Action:  Curtain  closes.  Instructor  and  fol- 
low spots  off.  Instructor  retires.  House 
lights  on. 

Lesson   plan: 

Third  2-hour  block  of  Instruction. 

Subject  and  duration: 

(A)  "Care  and  Maintenance  of  the  Human 
Machine"   (script  attached),  50  minutes. 

(B)  End-of -course  test  (form  attached). 
25   minutes. 

(C)  Concluding  address  (script  attached), 
25  minutes. 

Place:  Theater.  * 

References  : 

fA)  "Textbook  of  Healthful  Living,"  How- 
ard S.  Diehl;  "The  Living  Body."  Best  and 
Taylor;  "Morbidity  Rejxjrts,"  24th  Inf.  Dlv., 
1959.  Surg.;  "Traffic  Accident  Reports  "  24th' 
Inf.    Dlv  ,    1959    P.M. 

(B)  Preceding  Instruction. 

(C)  Preceding  references  and  Instruction. 
Type  of  Instruction: 

(A)   Lecture,   skits,   visual   illustrations. 

(Bi    Audience  participation. 

(C)    Lecture,  visual  Illustrations. 

Instructional   aids: 

(A)  Podium,  podium  light,  Instructor 
spotlight,  follow  spoUight,  public  address 
system  (2  mikes  i. 

Charts: 

1.  Care  and  Maintenance  and  subtitles 
5  by  6. 

2.  Division  Medical  Cases.  1959,  5  by  6 
For  sale.  98  cents.  1  by  2 
Disease    Causing    Agents,    5    by    6 
Cartoon,  fleeing  bacteria  and  cell,  5  by  6. 
Aids  to  Control  Disease.  5  by  6. 
Causes  of  Disease  in  Soldiers.  5  by  6. 
Control   of  Respiratory  Disease.  6  by  6 
Control    of   Digestive    Tract    Infections 

5  by  6. 

10.  Death  Rates  v.  Alcohol.  5  by  6. 

11    Division  Surgical  Cases.  1959.  5  by  6. 

Illustrations:  1.  Human,  male  figure  three 
layers  of  nlywood— (a)  bodv;  (b)  organs;  (c) 
skeletal  system  in  color;    10  feet  high.  ' 

lesson  plan:  third  2-hour  block. 

Stage  property: 

1.  Hospital    laboratory    gowns    (3). 

2.  Three-foot  hypodermic  svrlnge. 

3.  MP  uniform 

4.  Record— automobile  crash  sound  effect. 


3. 
4 
5 
6 

7. 

8 

9 
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5  Wheeled  surgical  litter.  Ikstructor.  Am .->ng  our  own  Am:ied  Forces  to    list    on    this    chart     acw>unte^    f  .r    aHr^t 

6  Auto  crash  casualty-<lunxmy.  rep,  ,rts  sh,.w  a  rem..rkably  low  incidence  of  IC.OOO  add,  ional  r^ed.,  a'c^^^n  he^n- 
'    Tombstone                                                         j  Uiness  during  the  Second  War  World  and  the  sion    during    the   neriod 

8.  Moulage- gunshot  wound,  face.  war  in  Korea.    For  the  first  time  in  history  no  Put  another  uav    th»' «  h.c^^o^     i    .^ 

^     ^  — c  t.d-&es,   or   00    percent   01    aJl   meriirfii    mQ«»<;   \r\ 

Costumes:  The  result  of  Improved  health  programs  is  Uie  division  ^t   ve\r  Vh->   r^      />.        f 

1.  Toy  soldier:  Shako,  red  coat,  striped  less  Illness  among  our  military  forces  than  totaled  only  16  000  or'44  percent"  '  ^'^^^ 
Pants^  ever  before.    In  the  care  of  combat  casualties.  Can  you  see  anvthlng  else  on  this  char"' 

2.  Hosplta  gown  (1).  too.  the  Army  record  Is  very  good.  Only  4  5  Its  certainly  significant  tlLt  six  'vpes  of 
3  Hospital  laboratory  gown  (1).  percent  of  the  wounded  men  who  received  diseases  accounted  for  over  ha  f  of  the  medU 
4.  Stxjvepipe  hat  and  cloak.  medical  care  died  during   the  Second  World  cal  cases  in  the  24th  Inf a ntrv  Division      R>r 

(B)  True  and  false  test  forms     PA  system.  War    as   compared    t.)    8    percent   during   the  what  else  is  revealed  by  this  list' 

podium  light.                    „   w»   .      ♦       ♦             .  ^'^^^  ^^'"'■''^  ^'^^-     During  the  war  In  Korea  It  is  this— most  of  the  diseases  listed  un- 

(C)  Podium,  podium  light  Instructor  spot-  this  mortality  was  further  reduced  to  2.3  der  these  six  categories,  with  pcLible  exc"p- 
llght.  follow  spot  ight.  public  address  system,  percent.  tion  of  neuropsychlatric  dS^s  couM 
unit  and  national  colors.  as  you  see,  the  health  record  of  the  Army  have  been  avoided"  bv  more  intelligent  living 

^     ji^  T^  ,       ..          <.  T    ..          ^  ^^  excellent  and  getting  better  all  the  time,  on  the  part  of  personnel  in  the  division 

1.  US.  Declaration  of  Independence.  But   let's   just   look   at    the   24th    Division  A  closer  attention  to  the    -Cnre  and  Main- 

I-  ^  !  ,T       ^?^^'^^''' Vo^^o  ^^^^'^  '"^^^^'^  ^""^  '^^^  '  P^"^^  '  •  ^'^^"^^  "^  ^''^  Human  Machine  "  micht  have 

3.  Soviet  Exp.anslon  Since  1939.  Action:   As  Instructor  says,  "-health  rec-  effectively   reduced    these   somewhat  glcK>my 

4.  Injured  soldier-lncldenls.  ord  for  1959,"  onstage  assistant  exposes  sub-  statistics                                                         gioomy 

5.  Anatomical  manikin.  title  "The  Division  Health  Record"  and  bar  That's  something  to  think  about  isn't  If 
costumes.  graph  chart  No.  2:  "Total  Medical  Cases,  1959.  The    Army    has    made    great    progress    in 

:  =o^  5;";::^iod   dress-.2) .  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^'^^  ^    ^^  ^^  ^^^^:^^^^\d~^ 

sr.^r^^r^^''"'^'''^''''''  *'*•  instructor.  This   chart   reveals   that   dur-  are  confronted\ith  these  mormditvffiires 

1     ifiunV^fcVJ,  ^«  ^^^^  ^^"^  *"^'^  ^^-^^^  medical  cases  re-  which  Indicate  that  the  health  of  this  com- 

0  S^T.  H^     »           r-         T,   ,,•         *,         ..  corded  In  this  division.     This  figure  repre-  mand  is  not  too  good,  or  at  least    not  as 

2.  Record-  Army    Goes   RolUng   Along."  sents  members  of  this  command  who  were  good  as  we  would  like  it  to  be 

Personnel.    (A)    Instructor,  onstage  assUt-  sick   and   required   care   by   division   medical  Now,    lets    add    this   up   and    see    what    it 

l^o  ZT£Lo^ef.1or^^  personnel.       Statistically     this    means    that,  means  to  us  personally-^o  you  "fd  me         ' 

Actn  ^            operators.  based  on  an  average   division  population  of  Since  health  is  a  personal  matter  perhaps 

1  Tov  RnlriiPr  ^^°"'    ^*'°*^   People    there    were    two   and   a  there   Is  a  course   of   action   that   vou  and   I 

2  Hosniwi  r,«tiPnt  ^^'^  ^""^^^  ^  "^'''"^  medical  cases  as  there  can  take  to  reduce  the  risk  of  contracting 
2.  HospltaJ  patleTit.  were  men  In  the  division.  these  disea.^es 

4'  "Dagger  O-Delf-"  "''  ™^  '^  astonishing.  Of  first  Interest  should  be  a  better  knowl- 

5    Gunshot  soldier  and  "friend  "  ^'  ^^*°  means  that  your  chance  of  becom-  edge  of  our  bodies — and  how  thev  function. 

(B)  Instructor,  four  assistant' Instructors  '"^   *   medical    statistic    during   the    coming  Let's    examine    homo    sapiens,    that's    the 

(C)  Instructor,  backstage  manager,  2  as-  ^'^^'  ,t\^  ^'^^^l  eood-unless  we  can  do  sc.entific  name  for  man.  remembering  that 
slstont  instructors,  2  spotlight  operators.  something   to  change   the  causes    .pause..  '^'e  re   talking  about   you.  and  you,   and   you 

^  While  It  is  true  that  todav's  sold. er  IS  uu-  (pointing     to    members     of    the     audience). 

Script:  "Care  and  Maintenance  of  the  Hu-  ^^^^^>'    ^°   ^^^    ^^^^^    ^^^    killer   diseases  of  "P^^ff'       ^      ^ 

man  Machine"     Copy.  4.500  words    43  mln-  V^ars  past,  this  fact  does  not  Imply  that  you  Action:     As    Instructor    says,    '-you    and 

utes.     Six   skits,   1   minute  each,  6  minutes  ^""^  ^  *'^^^  remain  free  of  all  disease.  V^'^   ■  medicai  technician,  dressed  In  labora- 

One  manikin  action,  1  minute.     Total  time.  ^ou  may  wonder,  at  this  point  "What  type  ^"^^  whites,  enters  from  left  wings,  rolling 

50  minutes.  '^^   casualty   am    I    likely    to  become    In    this  carter-mounted.    10-foot    plywood    manikin. 

Stage  setting:  Assistant   and   charts   cen-  Same  of  medical  roulette?"     Maybe  we  can  ^'^^^   midway    to    center    stage,    fixes    lapel 

ter  suge  identify    the    factors   of   highest    probability  microphone    to    jacket    and    faces    audience. 

Action:    Curtain  opens.     Instructor  to  po-  (Pause).  Follow  spot  on  manikin  and  technici.c.u.    On- 

dlum.     Instructor  spot  on.  Action:   When  instructor  says  "actors  of  ^\^^^  assistant  exposes  subtitle:    "Structure 

Instructor    During  this  period  we  are  go-  highest   probability."  onstage  assistant   un-  "^'^^"^  Body." 

ing     to     discuss     health— specifically      your  masks  seven  medical   case   categories  shown  Instructoe.  Tliis  is  "Joe"— bigger  than  life 

health.                                                           '  by  bar  graph   i  chart  No.  2)    "Total  Division  ^"^  ^'^'"^^  ^  "^'Y-    Joe,  assisted  by  Speclal- 

And   the   reason    we   are   gning   to    dl"=cuss  Cases."    Follow  spot  on.                                                '^* ^^  going  to  Illustrate  some  of  the 

your  health   Is  that  Illness  destrovs   the  ef-  uoDer    resnlratorv                                           fi  4qa  ''l^'  functions  of  the  human  body. 

fectiveness  of  the  Armed  Forces,  undermines  Eve    ear    noi    thrift 4'  827  .  T^''  ^^'  ^  "'"'''  ,''^  "'"^  "''''  P'^'"'     ^""^ 

morale  and   places  an  enormous  burden  on  sktn   tnfecti^rs           t  ?n7  f^  k!S'  ^  ^'  ^^'"''^  ''°'^'  """"^  ^'^'"'^  ^^^"^ 

medical  facilities                                                       ?•         *"^^"'°'^^ 3' 50"  the  body  you  are  wearing  today. 

Now,    you    may   ask.   does  health    and   na-  Dmrrhel    an'd'IfigesUvVtracV  YnfVc'      '   **°  h  !f    ^^^^,  ^^e    chemicals    comprising    your 

tlonal  welfare  have  anything  to  do  with  me'  uons                 aigesuve    tract   Infec-  body  can  be  purchased  In  any  good  pharma- 

It  certainly  does      Each  one  of  us   Is  sworn      Neur^vchlatrtc a??  c«^"^^ic,al  hou.e  for  about  98  cent^. 

J3  protect  America's  interests  overseas.     To  StheT'medical  casVs"  "i:::::::::^^  'pt  Sr;-9Tceni  '  oTmaS^^^         ""'    '^'"' 

do  this  you  and  I  must  be  prepared  nt  all  ^u,  i^o  ror  saie     tts  cents    on  m.an.k.n. 

times  for  possible  physical  action  In  a  com-  Instructtor    Here  are  the  types  of  disease  Insthuctor  However,  each  of  ycu  probably 

bat-type  situation.  which   struck   down  division   men  last  year,  '^'alues    his    body    at    a    higher    figure.      And 

At   the    present   time   each   one   of  vou   Is  '^^^^  a  look  at  them;  would  you  care  to  se-  t>ecause  you  do— and  because  the  Army  does, 

presumed    to    be    healthv.     The    purpose    of  ^^'^^  ^^'^^  disease  now?  ^^o-   ^^^'^  l^arn   more   about   protecting   this 

the  Instruction  to  follow"  is  to  help  keep  you  As  you  can  see.  the   medical  cases  which  '^"a|_uable  mechanism, 

that    way— so    we    have    called    this    period  caused   the  greatest   loss   In   manpower   and  specialist              .  If  you  please  (stop). 

"Care  and  Maintenance  of  the  Human  Ma-  money  In  the  division  In  1959  were  resplra-  Action     Instructor  retires.    Instructor  spot 

chine"  (stop) .  torv  Infections;  diseases  of  the  eye.  ear.  nose  ana  P'^dium  light  off. 

Action:   As     instructor     says      "Care     and  and   throat;    Intestinal   diseases:    diseases   of  Medical  Technician.  The  body  is  b.aslcally 

maintenance."     onstage     assistant     exposes  the    skin;    venereal    disease;    and    neuropsv-  ^''"'P^''.*'^  /^,^f,l^     wh  ch     are     sometimes 

subject  title.     Follow  spot  on  action      SkU  ^hlatric  or  mental  diseases.                             '  called   'body  building   blocks."     These   cells 

actor  wearing  "toy  soldier"  uniform  marches  Of  the  six  diseases  listed  here,  upper  re-  V''Jj'XLl^f.'''^T.JI'll^rl''\   ""^"^ 

stiffly     on     stage     from     wings     as     offstage  splratory   disease  accounted  for  the  greatest  JomiL^ed    of  ^^rmnn^T/rn     L   ?^^^^^^^^ 

manager  provides  "mechanical"  sound  effects  number  of  cases.     Over  6.000  acute  resplra-  ^,T,??tt'i   ^^i.^HTJcl^'         ul\>-     t'^^ 

v^nth  ratchet  nolsemaker.    "Tov  soldier"  faces  tory  cases  required  medical  care.  ^f    m'       -r^.  '     «r.    .  ^^^'^^.^«"^^  ^^^   ^^''^ 

rnY  marches  bacrt^":fn"^'   '''^'  "°^-^-  ^'^"  ""^^  ^.T^^  classification  was  eye.  ^,^:'%,,^:,  oTcovmngS::"coSTtlve 

JkIxTtt™    M            ,r    ^  ^'''-  "f^'.^^'J  ^^i°^^  diseases:    nearly  5.000  ceUs;    muscle  cells;    and   nerve  ells.     When 

Nnr  n^  ,T  V,          ■•  ^^^^^"J  ^'^"  ^  machines,  cases   treated.     Skin    conditions,   over   3.500  large  numbers  of  the  same  tvpe  of  cells  Join 

n^J^n'?^         human  body  be  accurately  com-  cases,  were  third  most  serious  cause  for  time  together  thev  form  tissues.     Therefore  there 

f^rl^''''^             However,  this  thought  lost  are  four  different  tvpes  of  tissues  which  bear 

^>,^*        K                 °"^            Illustration.      Now.  Then    came    venereal    disease,    over    1.400  the   same   names  as   the   four   tvpes   of  cells 

wnat     ar>out     our     Army      health     record?  cases;    diarrhea    and    digestive    tract    Infec-  which    form    them.      For   example,    the   skin 

(pause).  tions,  over  1,400  cases;  and  neuropsychlatric  is  epithelial  or  covering  tissue  and  serves  to 

Action;  As  Instructor  says  'What  about  — ",  diseases,  about  1,000  cases  protect  the  underlying  structure  of  the  body. 

onstage     assistant      exposes     subtitle     "The  It's     important     to     note     that     85     other  Action:    As   medical   technician    says,   "un- 

Army   Health    Record"     Follow  spot  on.  diseases,  or  types  of  diseases,  too  numerous  denying    structure    of    the    bodv."    onstage 
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assistant  walks  to  manikin,  removes  top  ply- 
wood sheet  exposing  second  plywood  body 
outline  with  major  body  organs  shown. 
Technician  points  as  presentation  continues. 

Medical  Technician.  Next  In  the  line  of 
the  body  building  processes  we  find  organs. 
Organs  are  composed  of  tissues  working  to- 
gether for  a  specific  purpose.  For  example, 
the  stomach  is  an  organ  comprising  muscle 
tissue,  epithelial  tissue,  and  nervous  tissue. 
These  tissues  all  work  together  to  aid  in  the 
digestion  of  food.  Next  are  body  systems. 
Body  systems  are  a  number  of  organs  bound 
tfjgether  to  carry  out  a  process  necessary  to 
the  body.  For  example,  the  digestive  sys- 
tem, which  includes  the  stomach,  the  small 
and  large  intestine,  the  liver,  the  gall  blad- 
der, and  the  pancreas,  among  others,  all 
work  together  so  that  nutrient  material  can 
be  broken  down,  modified,  and  distributed 
throughout  the  body. 

Other  systems  of  the  body  carry  out 
equally  vital  roles.  The  circulatory  system, 
comprising  the  heart,  veins,  and  arteries, 
carries  blood  to  all  parts  of  the  body  and 
delivers  food  and  oxygen  to  the  individual 
cells.  Without  food  and  oxygen  the  cells 
would  die. 

The  heart  is  perhaps  the  major  organ  of 
the  circulatory  system.  The  heart  is  a  pump 
which  be-:;lns  its  action  the  moment  you  are 
horn  and  does  not  cease  until  death.  No 
machine  built  by  man  will  run  so  long  with- 
out a  breakdown.  In  the  circulatory  system, 
in  addition  to  the  heart,  are  three  different 
types  of  blood  vessels  to  carry  the  blood. 
Upon  absorbing  oxygen  In  its  travels  through 
the  lungs,  the  blood  Is  next  pumped  by  the 
heart  into  the  arteries  which  distribute  the 
blood  to  all  organs,  extremities,  and  tissues 
of  the  body.  Next,  very  small  division  of 
the  circulatory  system,  called  capillaries, 
bring  the  life  fluid  to  the  individual  cells  and 
tissues.  As  the  blood  follows  this  course 
through  the  body  it  also  absorbs  the  liquid 
wastes  from  the  cells.  When  the  blood 
passes  through  the  kidneys,  this  waste  is 
nitered  from  the  blood  and  eliminated  from 
the  body  as  urine. 

When  the  blood  passes  through  the  small 
Intestines,  it  picks  up  the  digested  food  ma- 
terial, which  the  intestine  has  absorbed,  and 
distributes   this   food    throughout   the   body. 

Another  system  about  which  we  are  con- 
cerned Is  the  nervotis  system.  The  nervous 
system  enables  us  to  be  aware  of  our  envi- 
ronment and  to  react  to  it.  This  section  is 
accomplished  through  the  five  senses,  com- 
manded by  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord. 
The  brain  interprets  what  is  txoing  on  around 
us  and  decides  how  we  will  react  to  a  given 
situation.  Two  types  of  nerves,  the  sensory 
nerves  and  the  motor  nerves,  act  in  this  sys- 
tem. The  sensory  nerves  carry  impulses  to 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord;  the  motor  nerves 
carry  impulses  from  the  brain  to  activate  the 
muscles  of  the  body. 

Action:  Onst.itre  assistant  removes  second 
manikin  layer  exposing  body  outlines  and 
skeletal  system. 

Medical  Technician  This  Is  the  frame- 
work of  the  body— the  skeletal  system.  T^-o 
hundred  and  six  bones  comprise  the  skeletal 
system.  They  support  the  body,  protect  the 
soft  parts,  give  the  mtiscles  leverage  so  that 
the  body  can  move,  and  provide  form  for 
the  body.  Without  bones  the  body  would  be 
a  shapeless  mass 

Certain  of  these  bones  protect  vital  parts 
of  the  body.  The  cranium  protects  the  brain 
from  damage  and  the  vertebral  column  sim- 
ilarly protects  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  chest 
area  the  heart  and  lungs  are  afforded  pro- 
tection by  the  sternum  and  12  pairs  of  ribs 

Body  movement  is  accomplished  by  mus- 
cle tissue  acting  on  the  lone  bones  such  as 
the  humerus,  the  radius,  the  ulna,  the 
femur,  the  tibia,  and  the  fibula 

Bones  also  contribute  to  the  body  in  other 
w,iys.     For   example,    red   cells,   which  carry 


oxygen  in  the  blood,  are  manufactured  in 
the  bone  marrow. 

This  skeletal  system  Is  very  rugged  but 
bones  will  break  and  splinter  (pause  »  If  care- 
lessness or  accident  places  too  great  a  weight 
or  pressure  on  the  system  i  stop ) . 

Action:  As  medical  technician  says,  "Break 
and  splinter,"  offsUige  manager  breaks  bass- 
wood  splint  Into  microphone,  screams.  On- 
stage assistant  moves  manikin  offstage. 
Medical  technician  retires.  Onstage  ^slst- 
ant  returns  to  charts.  Instructor  retut-ns  to 
podium.  Follow  spot  ofT,  instructor  spojt,  and 
podium  light  on. 

I.vsTRUc-roR.  This,  then.  Is  the  splendid, 
rugged,  sensiti\e  mechanism  which  youiand  I 
inhabit  and  which  must  be  protected  ajainst 
damage,  by  disease  or  injury.  If  we  are  to  ♦rn- 
joy  our  life  to  the  fullest  and  discharge  our 
duties  in  service.  It  would  seem  to  be  little 
short  of  Insanity  to  permit  this  body  t»  take 
In  chemical  poisons  and  disease  agenjts.  or 
to  invite  damage  through  careless  acts.  Yet, 
you  and  I  permit  these  things  to  happen  to 
our  bodies  daily.  Fortunately,  there  are  a 
number  of  defensive  measures  whlcflt  the 
body  can  take  against  these  dangers. 

These  defense  mechanisms  In  our  l^odies 
work  silently  and  we  are  normally  not  aware 
of  their  actions.  But  in  ordw-  that  these 
nature  safeguards  shall  serve  t^elr  purposes 
most  effectively  all  body  processes  mUst  be 
maintained  at  prime  efficiency.  When  the 
general  health  is  undermined  a  way  is  opened 
for  invasion  by  disease.' 

Since  the  body  does  work  actively  against 
disease,  why  is  it  that  our  morbidity  records 
reflect  such  a  high  Incidence  of  sickness  in 
men  of  the  24th  Infantry  Division? 

Before  we  explore  the  "why"  let's  identify 
the  "what."  What  causes  disease  in,  man 
(pause). 

Action:  As  instructor  says,  "What  pauses 
disease  in  man,"  onstage  assistant  eXp.^ses 
chart  No  3:  "Disease-Causing  Agents:  Bac- 
teria Fungi  Protozoa  Viruses."  Follow  spot 
on. 

iNSTRtTTOR.  Man  is  constantly  liable  to  at- 
tack by  many  lower  forms  of  life  suph  as 
bacteria,  fungi,  protozoa,  and  viruses,.  The 
body  Itself,  as  we  have  pointed  out.  is  cttpable 
of  putting  up  a  defense  against  most  Of  the 
disease-causing  agents. 

These  defenses  of  the  body  against  v4rlous 
disea.se-producing  organisms  depend  iupon 
the  activity  of  the  living  cells  which  act  in 
various  ways  to  protect  the  body  against 
disease.  Some  body  cells  protect  the  body  by 
eating  or  ingesting  bacteria  (stop).  j 

Action:  As  instructor  says,  " — ingesting 
bacteria,"  a  cartoon  drawing  of  a  fleeing  bac- 
teria and  pursuing  cell  on  a  5  by  5  placard, 
is  walked  across  stage.  Medical  technician 
enters.  Instructor  spot  off.  Instructor  fetand 
by,  follow  spot  on  action,  then  swlkh  to 
technician.  '] 

Medical  Technician.  Other  cells  aH  the 
body  produce  and  liberate  chemical  :  sub- 
stances which  neutralize  or  destroy  djsease 
agents.  These  substances  are  called  iantl- 
bodies  and  aie  made  to  order  by  thai  body 
cells.  Each  antibody  protects  against:  only 
one  disease.  Thus  the  antibody  whicbi  pro- 
vides immunity  against  smallpox  has  no  ef- 
fect on  any  other  disease  agent.  Miedical 
science  has  found  many  aids  which  cqntrol 
or  cure  infections  in  man.  Some  of  these 
aids  are  natural,  others  are  synthetic.:  For 
example,  immunity  to  a  disease  may  bei  con- 
ferred artificially,  as  is  done  in  the  Army. 
The  soldier  can  be  injected  or  lnocip|iated 
with  bacteria  which  have  beeia  killed  by  heat 
or  chemical  means.  Such  preparations  of 
dead  bacteria  are  called  vaccines-    (p8)use). 

Action:  As  instructor  says.  " — dead  bac- 
teria  are   called    vaccines"   onstage   assistant 

"The  Living  Body."  Best   &  Taylor 
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exposes  chart  No,  4.  "Aids  to  Control  or  Cure 
Disease:  Vaccines,  Toxoids,  Chemicals,  Anti- 
biotics."    Follow  spot  on. 

MzDiCAL  Technician.  Also,  the  toxin,  or 
poison  or  a  disease  may  be  rendered  non- 
toxic by  chemical  treatment.  Iminunlzlng 
agents  prepared  In  this  way  are  called  tox- 
oids. 

Another  treatment  of  disease  is  by  the 
administration  of  a  chemical  compound,  such 
as  sulfa  drug.  This  kind  of  treatment  is 
called  chemotherapy. 

A  new  medical  weapon  are  the  antibiotics. 
These  substances  are  obtained  from  other  liv- 
ing organisms,  especially  fungi,  molds,  and 
bacteria  »  (stop) . 

Action:  Spot  off  Med  tech  exits.  In- 
structor spot  on 

Instructor.  The  natural  protective  meas- 
ures of  the  body,  assisted  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  vaccines,  toxoids,  chemicals,  and 
antibiotics,  have  given  us  excellent  defense 
against  most  of  the  klller-dlseases  Why, 
then  did  we  have  35,000  medical  cases  in  the 
division  last  year? 

The  "why"  of  these  35,000  medical  cases 
may  be  revealed  by  noting  three  contribut- 
ing factors  (pause) . 

Action:  As  Instructor  says,  "Why  these 
35,000  medical  cases,"  onstage  assistant  ex- 
poses chart  No.  5:  "Some  Causes  of  Disease 
in  Soldiers."  (a)  No  Immunity  to  all  dis- 
eases, (b)  Social  environment,  (c)  Igno- 
rance of  health  safeguards.     Follow  spot  on. 

Instructor.  First,  medical  science  does  r  at 
confer  immunity  to  every  type  of  disease 
(pause). 

Second,  the  military  organization  does  not 
control  the  social  environment  to  which  the 
soldier  Is  exposed,  what  he  does,  where  he 
goes,  and  who  he  associates  with  on  his  off- 
duty  time  (pause). 

And,  third,  the  soldier  does  not  observe 
all  the  safeguards  to  health  which  are  avail- 
able to  him  ( pause ) . 

Now,  social  environment  and  health  safe- 
guards are  two  matters  that  the  Individual 
can  control.  Attention  to  these  two  points 
will  reduce  the  importance  of  the  first  rea- 
son. Therefore,  by  living  more  intelligently 
you  and  I  can  avoid  becoming  a  medical 
statistic  this  year. 

A  primary  requirement  In  the  defens.: 
against  disease  is,  of  course,  a  healthy  body. 
Proper  diet,  sufficient  rest,  adequate  exer- 
cise, and  moderation  In  all  things,  will  help 
the  body  achieve  a  normal  balance  of  the 
body  processes. 

Now  let's  check  5  of  these  6  types  of  medi- 
cal cases  which  caused  the  highest  number 
of  Illnesses  namely;  URI,  EENT,  Digestive 
tract.  Infections,  skin  infections,  and  V.D.. 
and  see  what  we  can  do  to  avoid  these 
diseases. 

Acute  upper  respiratory  Infections  are  now 
partly  controlled  by  vaccines.  "Flu  shots." 
which  are  required  annually  for  all  mili- 
tary personnel,  provide  good  protection. 
There  is,  however,  as  yet  no  good  immuni- 
zation against  the  common  cold.  Colds 
themselves  are  never  fatal.  Their  great 
danger  lies  in  the  complications  which  may 
arise  from  them,  such  as  pneumonia,  ear, 
and  sinus  Infections. 

Colds  are  caused  by  a  filterable  virus  and 
may  be  minimized  by  the  practice  of  sim- 
ple hygienic  measures.  Such  measures  In- 
clude thorough  washing  of  the  hands  be- 
fore meals  and  after  contact  with  objects 
likely  to  contain  infection  material;  by  keep- 
ing the  hands  away  from  the  nose  and 
mouth:  by  avoiding  direct  contact  or  expo- 
sure to  persons  with  colds.' 

All  respiratory  Infections  are  transmitted 
from  one  person  to  another  by  circulating 
air  and  by  direct  or  indirect  contact.     Tlius 
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we  can  see  that  the  danger  of  infection  can 
be  reduced  by  controlling  ventilation,  by 
personal  hygiene,  and  by  proper  care  In  food 
handling. 

Action:  As  instructor  Bays,  "all  respiratory 
Infections."  onstace  assistant  exposes  chart 
No.  6:  "Control  of  Respiratory  Diseases."  la) 
Controlled  ventilation.  (b)  Personal  hy- 
giene, (c)  Care  in  food  handling.  Travel 
spot  on. 

INSTRC'CTOR.  Eye.  ear.  no.se,  and  throat  in- 
fections, like  upper  respiratory  infections, 
can  also  In  large  measure  be  prevented  by 
cleanliness  and   good  personal   hygiene. 

Mild  Infections  of  the  eye,  called  con- 
junctivitis, and  which  may  accompany 
colds,  usually  clear  up  with  st.mple  treat- 
ment. The  more  severe  infections  require 
prompt  medical  attention.  All  infections  of 
the  eye  can  be  spread  by  means  of  hands, 
towels,  and  other  physical  means." 

Digestive  tract  Infections,  in  many  In- 
stances can  he  traced  to  the  social  environ- 
ment. The  possibility  of  contaminated 
water  and  focxl  Is  always  present  in  European 
communities  Mi?at  and  meat  products  may 
contain  the  germs  which  will  cause  disease. 
Files,  dogs,  cats,  mice,  rats  and  human  car- 
riers may  serve  as  sources  of  such  contami- 
nation  (pause). 

Action:  As  instructor  says,  "Digestive  tract 
infection."  onstage  assistant  exposes  chart 
No.  7:  Control  of  digestive  tract  infections: 
a.  Avoid  Indigenous  food,  b  observe  personal 
hygiene      Travel  spot  on. 

Instructor.  As  a  rule  food  Infections  oc- 
cur only  when  enormous  quantities  of  the 
germs  are  consumed.  Thorough  cooking  and 
boiling  destroys  these  germs.  Consequently, 
the  foods  most  likely  to  cause  trouble  are 
those  in  which  the  germs  have  had  a  chance 
to  multiply  and  which  have  not  been  thor- 
oughly cooked  Just  before  serving.  Hashes, 
meat  salads,  cu.'tards  and  dairy  products 
which  have  been  handled  or  prepared  some 
hours  before  ust  are  the  foods  most  fre- 
quently Involved  The  more  serious  Infec- 
tions contracted  through  food  and  drink 
include  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  streptococ- 
cic Infections  and  various  parasitic  diseases 
such  as  tapeworm. 

The  European  practices  of  using  night  soil, 
or  untreated  hum.in  feces  as  a  fertilizer,  mul- 
tiplies the  po&'-lbillty  of  Intestinal  tract  In- 
fections when  eaUng  Indigenous  or  locally 
produced  product-s.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  uncooked  vegetables,  as  in  salads. 

There  are  no  uniform  milk  pasteurization 
laws  in  Germany  3r  In  moet  other  European 
countries.  Likewise  there  are  no  standard 
water  purification  regulations  In  Germany, 
or  again  In  most  other  European  countries. 
You  may  ask.  If  til  this  Is  true  why  aren't 
all  Germans  and  ether  Etiropeans  sick  much 
of  Uie  time.  The  answer  is  that  our  bodies 
become  adapted  tc  those  things  we  are  used 
to  and  Europeans  brought  tip  from  child- 
hood with  these  foxls,  are  relatively  im.m.une 
to  the  diseases  they  may  carry.  We.  however, 
coming  from  a  cou:riry  where'strlrt  pure  food 
laws  are  used,  we  are  not  used  to  the  germs 
in  these  foods  and  are  very  liable  to  become 

m. 

All  milk,  water  and  uncooked,  or  only 
partly  cooked.  vegeUble.s  and  meats  on  the 
economy  should  be  avoided  insofar  as  pos- 
sible. Tills  of  course  Includes  dishes  made 
with  milk  or  cream  including  Ice  cream,  pas- 
try fillings,  whipped  cream,  etc.     (Pause  ) 

The  most  important  points  In  maintaining 
the  health  of  the  skm  are  those  same  factors 
which  are  Important  for  maintaining  the 
health  of  the  rest,  of  the  body.  Adequate 
rest,    exercise,    proper   diet,    and    cleanliness. 

And  now  a  word  about  venereal  diseases. 

The  tragedy  of  the  venereal  disease  vic- 
tim  is   that   venereal  disetise  is  preventable. 

'  Textbook  of  Healthful  Living,  Howard 
S    Diehl,  p   309. 


Yet,  many  soldiers  contract  the  diseases  as- 
sociated with  sex.  Modern  medicine  provides 
the  means  to  eradicate  these  diseases  from 
human  society.  Military  medicine  also  pro- 
vides the  means  to  cure  venereal  disease  if 
the  illness  is  noted  promptly.  £md  treat- 
ment initiated  early   (stop). 

Action:  As  Instructor  says,  " — treatment 
initiated  early,"  soldier  patient.  In  hospital 
gown,  hoidlnp  gown  up  to  reveal  bare  rear, 
runs  from  left  wings  across  stage,  yelling, 
"No!  No!"  followed  by  a  medic  in  white 
laboratory  gown,  holding  3-focit  hypodermic 
syringe,  saying.  "Now.  this  wont  hurt  a  bit!" 
Follow  spot  on  action. 

Instructor.  As  we  can  see,  treatment  for 
venereal  disease  may  not  always  be  pleasant, 
but,  it  Is  a  cure. 

Prevention  of  venereal  disease  is  a  more 
desirable  cotirse  than  cure  And  prevention 
of  venereal  disease  may  be  enhanced  by  a 
knowledge  of  its  causes. 

Syphilis  and  gonorrhea  are  the  two  prin- 
cipal diseases  Included  under  the  term  vene- 
real disease. 

Syphilis  Is  caused  by  a  living  organism 
called  the  treponlma  pallidum,  or  the  spiro- 
chete of  syphilis.  Infection  Is  usually 
acquired  through  sexual  Intercourse  or.  con- 
genitally,  from  one's  parents.  At  certain 
stages  it  Is  transmissible  through  kissing  -)r 
by  contact  with  objects  recently  contami- 
nated With  discharges  from  an  infected 
person. 

The  first  stage  of  syphilis,  called  a  "chan- 
cre," Is  a  local  sore,  relatively  painless,  at 
the  point  of  Infection.  This  sore  usually 
appears  12  to  40  days  after  exposure.  The 
disappearance  of  the  chancre,  which  occtirs 
In  a  short  time  with  or  without  treatment 
Is  frequently  mistaken  by  the  patient  for 
the  end  of  the  disease  Unless  adequate 
treatment  has  been  given,  however,  the  dis- 
appearance of  this  core  signifies  only  that 
the  disease  has  now  progressed  to  its  second, 
and  more  serious  stage. 

Though  there  Is  no  vaccine  which  will 
confer  Immunity  to  syphilis  this  Is  one  of 
the  diseases  over  which  we  could  have  com- 
plete control.  We  know  Its  cause  and  how 
it  is  transmitted.  We  have  a  simple  test 
to  aid  in  Its  diagnosis  We  have  an  effective 
cure.  And,  we  have  the  means  to  prevent 
Its  spread.  Yet  this  disease  will  continue  to 
be  a  major  cause  of  Illness  and  disability 
until  you  and  I  make  Intelligent  application 
of  the  control  measures  which  science  has 
made  available  to  us. 

Gonorrhea  Is  another  venereal  disease 
cau^-ed  by  a  specific  germ.  Like  syphilis, 
gonorrhea  Is  usually  contracted  through 
sexual  Intercourse  with  a  person  who  has 
the  disease,  although  It,  too,  may  be  trans- 
mitted by  towels  or  toilet  articles  used  by 
the  infected  person. 

The  gonorrhea  perm,  called  the  gonococ- 
cus.  sets  up  an  infection  of  the  mucous 
mem.brane  of  the  genital  tract.  This  causes 
a  yellowish  discharge  from  the  genital  or- 
gans of  both  the  male  and  the  female. 
After  several  weeks  the  discharge  tends  to 
stop  even  without  t»eatment  but.  as  with 
syphilis,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  dis- 
ease is  cured,  but  rather  that  the  disease 
has  burrowed  deoper  Into  the  body  and 
bacteria  continue  to  live  In  the  deeper  parts 
of  the  reproductive  tract.  In  the  male  an 
abscess  may  develop  later  in  the  prostate 
gland  and  the  perms  may  be  discharged 
during  sexual  Intercourse,  even  thouch  no 
symptoms  have  been  present  for  weeks,  or 
months  or  even  years.  This  disease  never 
"cures  Itself."  It  must  be  properly  and 
adequately  treated.  Gonorrhea  responds 
well  to  treatment  with  certain  antibiotics. 
But  such  treatment  must  be  administered 
under  competent  medical  supervision. 
Self-treatment  or  the  ministrations  of  the 
quack   and    faker   who   promises   quick   and 


cheap  cures  lead  almost  invariably  to  seri- 
ous complications." 

Venereal  infections  can  lead  to  sterility. 
Insanity,  and  deform.lty  In  the  offspring  of 
the  Infected  parents 

There  is  no  question  but  that  sex  will  be 
With  us  for  a  long  time  However,  there  is 
no  need  to  expose  your  body  to  the  scars 
of  venereal  disease.  You  and  I  can  live 
a  little  n.on?  Intelligently  and  protect  our- 
selves, our  families,  and  any  children  we' 
expect  to  have  in  the  future,  from  the 
ravages  and  the  curse  of  venereal  infection. 

Now,  let's  speak  at)out  other  agents  that 
affect  the  body.  Many  of  us  abuse  our 
bodies  by  knowingly  subjecting  it  U->  harm- 
ful substances.  Two  of  tiese  harmful  sub- 
stances lire  alcohol  and  drugs  ( stop ) . 

Action:  As  instructor  says,  "alcohol  and 
drues,"  onstage  assistant  exposes  subtitle 
'Effect  of  Alcohol  and  Drugs."  Soldier  MP" 
enters  stage  from  left  wings  drags  "happy 
warrior,"  waving  bottle  and  smglng  "Auid 
Lang  Syne"  in  cracked  voice,  across  stage 
and  into  opposite  wings.  Follow  spot  on  ac- 
tion. 

Instructor.  Alcohol  is  a  poison  to  living 
tissue.  In  concentrated  solutions  it  will  de- 
stroy plant,  bacterial,  and  animal  life.  Even 
small  amounts  of  alcohol  produce  definite 
and  measurable  effects  upon  the  hcxly.  The 
chief  of  tliese  is  the  depression  upon  the 
nervous  system.  Larger  quantities  of  alco- 
hol paralyzes  one  ner\e  center  after  another 
and  eventually  lead  to  unconsciousness  and 
even  death. 

The  latter  stages  are  identical  with  those 
seen  In  ether  anesthesia:  this  can  well  be 
understood  If  one  realizes  that  ether  Is  a 
very  volatile  and  active  derivative  of  alcohol. 
Nervous  control  and  motor  coo.*-dlnatlon  are 
definitely  reduced  by  alcohol.  Grim  evi- 
dence of  this  is  the  large  number  of  auto- 
m.obile  accidents  which  orcur  to  drivers  who 
have  been  drinking' 

In  fact,  of  some  1,100  privately  owned 
vehicle  accidents  occurring  In  the  division 
last  year  10  percent  or  114  Involved  alcohol.' 

Action:  Med  Tech  enters,  onstage  assist- 
ant exposes  actuary  chart  No.  8:  "Death 
Rates  Versus  Alcohol."  Moderate  drinkers, 
18  percent  higher;  Intemperate  drinkers.  50 
percent  higher;  steady  drinkers.  86  percent 
higher.  Tra-.  el  spot  on  chart  then  Med  Tech 
( both  I . 

Medical  Techniclan.  Alcohol  also  has  a 
material  bearing  on  the  length  of  life.  The 
combined  experience  of  43  American  life 
insurance  companies  over  a  period  of  25  years 
shows  that  the  death  rate  among  "very  mod- 
erate" drinkers  is  18  percent  higher  than  the 
rate  among  .nsured  lives  generally.  Fifty 
percent  higher  among  those  who  had  a  his- 
tory of  past  intemperance.  And  86  percent 
higher  among  steady  but  so-called  "mod- 
erate drinkers."  * 

There  is  f.'equently  a  relationship  between 
alcoholibm  and  drug  addiction.  The  first 
step  is  the  use  of  barbiturates  to  alleviate 
the  "hangover"  from  alcohol.  The  next  step 
Is  an  increase  In  dosage  and  dependence  up- 
on the  barbiturates.  Addiction  may  stop 
here  or  it  may  be  transferred  to  stronger 
narcotics,  such  as  veronal,  opium,  or  mor- 
phine. 

Literally  na  cotlcs  are  drugs  which  produce 
sleep.  All  of  them  are  habit  forming.  All 
of  them  atta;k  the  nervous  system  of  the 
body  producing  hallucinations  with  side  ef- 
fects on  the  digestive  system.  Mental  de- 
terioration,   emaciation,    and    general    rapid 


•  Textbook  of  Healthful  Living.  Howard  S. 
Dlchl,   pp    415-419. 

■  Textbook  cf  Healthful  Living.  Howard  S. 
Diehl.  pp    199  200 

•Accident  Reports.  Provost  Marshal.  24th 
Ii.f   Dlv  .  1959 

•  Textbook  cf  Healthful  Living,  HtTW&rd  S. 
Diehl. 
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decline  of  the  processes  results.  The  vic- 
tim of  drug  addiction  soon  loses  interest 
in  all  activity  ouside  his  drug-Induced 
dream  world.  His  body  becomes  incapable 
of  normal  functioning,  including  the  male 
sex  drive;  assimilation  of  food;  and  ability 
to  sleep.     All  on. 

Instructor.  Once  addiction  is  established 
the  victim  is  no  longer  his  own  master.  If 
the  supply  of  drugs  Is  Interrupted,  the  ad- 
dict becomes  virtually  Insane  and  will  sink 
to  crime  to  satisfy  his  craving. 

Every  dope  addict  Is  a  potential  criminal.  " 

Disease,  alcohol,  and  drugs  account  for 
much  misery  in  the  service.  However,  these 
are  not  the  only  hazards  which  affects  mem- 
bers of  the  24th  Infantry  Division  Another 
serious  ca  ise  of  broken  bodies  is  accidents 
(p.iusc  I  . 

Action:  As  instructor  says,  "Another  seri- 
ous cau:-e."  onstage  a^istant  exposes  sub- 
title: "Effect  of  Accidents,"  and  chart  No. 
9.  division  surgical  cases  1959;  total  surgical 
cases  1959,  8,033;  surgical  cases  due  to  in- 
juries, 4.548;  motor  vehicle  accidents,  1,285; 
injuries  due  to  automobile  accidents,  561; 
deaths  due  to  automobile  accidents,  14;  total 
deaths,  all  causes,   17.''  '-     Travel   spot  on. 

Instructor.  Here  are  some  interesting  fig- 
ures secured  from  the  office  of  the  division 
surtzeon.  During  1959  a  total  of  8.003  sur- 
gical cases  were  recorded  in  the  24th  Infan- 
try Division.  Of  this  total.  4.548  men  of  the 
division  were  injured  in  accidents.  While, 
of  course,  most  of  these  injuries  were  not 
serious,  all  too  many  of  them  were  major 
injuries,  and  the  vast  majority  of  them  could 
have  been  prevented  by  following  simple 
rules  of  safety 

If  this  rate  continues  into  1960  your 
chiinces  of  becoming  a  surgical  case  are 
about  one  in  two;  and  of  being  hurt  in  an 
accident  about  one  in  three. 

These   are   not   very  good  odds. 

The  profession  of  soldiering  has  many  oc- 
cupational hazards.  These  dangers  are  com- 
pounded by  carelessness,  horseplay,  and  crim- 
inal negligence. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  number  of  motor 
vehicle  accidents  rejxirted  by  the  division 
provost  marshal  last  year:  1,285  vehicular 
accidents  resulting  in  561  Injuries,  and  14 
death.-^.  ' 

Action:  As  instructor  says,  " — and  14 
deaths."  offstage  manager  plays  sound- 
track automobile  crash.  D\immy  fitted  with 
rubber  moulage  wounds,  dripping  blood, 
swathed  in  bandages,  is  trundled  on  stage  on 
wheeled  surgical  litter  by  medical  corpsman 
dressed  in  whites.  "Digger  O'Dell"  charac- 
ter, clasping  tombstone,  head  bowed,  fol- 
lows.    Follow  spot  on  action. 

Instructor:  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
during  investigation  of  these  1.410  vehicle  ac- 
cidents, private  and  military,  it  was  revealed 
that  in  119  cases,  liqu^)r  was  a  contributing 
factor  ( pause) . 

Horseplay  and  criminal  negligence  added 
t-o  this  alarming  picture  of  agony,  disfigure- 
ment, and  death  (stop). 

Action:  As  Instrtictor  says,  " — disfigure- 
ment and  death,"  offstage  manager  fires 
"shot,"  Fcreams.  Soldier  "victim"  staggers 
onstage,  wearing  face  wound  moulage  drip- 
ping blood.  Faces  audience,  exposes  wound, 
staggers  off.  Second  soldier,  pistol  hanging 
at  side,  follows,  faces  audience,  intones,  "I 
didn't  know  it  was  loaded."  walks  off.  Fol- 
low spot  on  action.     Then  off. 

Curtain  closes. 


'Textbook  of  Healthful  Living.  Howar4  S. 
Diehl.  pp.  209.  213. 

•'■  Morbidity  Report,  1959,  Surgeon,  24th 
Inf.  Div. 

-Accident  Report,  1959,  Provost  Marshal, 
24th  Inf.  Dlv. 

■■'Accident  Report,  1959,  Provost  Marshal, 
Mth  Inf.  Div. 


Instructor  During  the  last  hour  we  have 
attempted  to  show  you  how  you  can  live 
longer  and  live  a  happier  life  in  service  by 
avoiding  the  major  medical  and  surgical 
hazards  incident  to  the  military  profession. 

We  have  seen  the  tremendous  strides  made 
in  military  medicine. 

We  have  examined  the  human  body  eind 
so  gained  a  better  understanding  of  its  care. 
We  have  noted  the  diseases  most  common 
in  the  24th  Infantry  Division,  and  have  dis- 
cussed means  by  which  we  can  protect  our- 
selves from  these  diseases.  We  have  noted 
the  effects  on  the  body  of  drugs  and  alcohol 
so  that  the  dangers  associated  with  thiese 
agents  should  be  clear  to  all. 

And  we  know  the  terrible  price  accidents 
have  exacted  from  our  people. 

Application  of  this  knowledge  toward 
achieving  a  happier  and  a  better  life  is  ojow 
up  to  each  of  u.s  individually,  to  you  and  me. 

Action:  Instructor  exits.     House  lights  bn. 


Script:     Concluding  address,  25  mlnutas. 

Stage  setting:  Curtain  closed.  Podtiiim 
and  light,  right  stage.  National  and  ulnt 
colors,  standards  center  stage.  Three  ent;^ty 
tripods  on  stage.  Two  15-inch  charts,  "Free- 
dom," "Responsibilities,"  stand  at  each  qnd 
of  stage. 

Action:  Curtain  opens  two-thirds.  Trav- 
eling spot  on  colors.  Instructor  enters.  In- 
structor spot  on. 

Spe.^ker.  Did  you  know  that  nearly  1  28 
million  living  Americans  have  served  In  the 
U.S.  Military  Forces  since  World  War  ill? 
I  Pause. ) 

And,  do  you  know  that  each  year  an  addi- 
tional 300.000  veterans  return  to  civilian  Jife 
after  service  in  uniform?     (Pause.) 

Now,  when  we  consider  the  large  number 
of  Americans  currently  in  our  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force,  we  can  see  that  nearly  17 
percent  of  the  total  U.S.  population  are, 
or  have  been,  members  of  the  military  service. 

Think  of  it.  Seventeen  percent  of  all 
Americans — and  this  figure  actually  repre- 
sents about  30  percent  of  American  votett — 
have  had  their  attitudes  and  ideas  Injflu- 
enced  and,  perhaps,  even  molded,  by  tfleir 
military  experience.  [ 

The  critical  point  here,  of  course,  is  tltat 
these  associations,  this  discipline  in  Ihe 
ideas  of  honor,  duty,  country,  or  the  rejjec- 
tion  of  these  concepts,  will  continue  to  afflect 
our  attitudes  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.     | 

Let's  put  the  record  straight  right  at  ihe 
beginning.  \ 

You  and  I.  as  part  of  this  millt«|ry- 
oriented  group,  have  an  important  voicei  in 
the  social  and  political  structure  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Whether  that  voice  contributes  to  a  opn- 
structive.  growing  American  cultvire.  '  or 
whether  we  become  a  negative  or  destrucljive 
influence  in  American  affairs,  will  depend,  on 
our  maturity  and  good  judgment.  If  wC  do 
elect  to  become  positive  members  of  tthis 
Republic — and  this  fact  applies  In  serTlce. 
too — we  can  be  a  part  of  America's  promis- 
ing future  and  ultimately  exert  a  gneat 
effect  on  the  course  of  world  history. 

This  is  a  pretty  big  responsibility,  you  may 
say.  Well,  of  course  it  is.  and  that's  wliy 
we're  talking  about  these  things  today. 

But  why  this  sudden  interest  In  the  citi- 
zenship stattis  of  the  American  GI?  Well — ■ 
this  is  a  fair  question.  And  to  answer  It 
we  must  recall  recent  American  history. 

We  all  know  that  not  too  long  ago  the 
demand  for  intelligent  and  Informed  soldier- 
citizens  was  considered,  if  it  was  considefred 
at  all,  with  little  urgency.  And  these  re- 
sponsibilities were  often  given  secondary 
importance  by  the  veteran. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  during  the 
period  prior  to  World  War  II  the  numerical 
strength,  and  therefore,  the  political  Im- 
portance of  the  soldier  and  the  forijier 
soldier,  w.is  relatively  minor  in  comparUon 


to  total  national  population — and  In  relation 
to  so-called  political  blocs,  such  as  farmer, 
labor,  and  government  worker  blocs. 

This  Is  not  true  today. 

Two  wars,  World  War  EI  and  Korea,  and 
the  large  peacetime  military  forces  which 
followed,  has  produced  an  important  soldier- 
citizen  body  within  the  American  electorate. 

Today  the  soldier,  and  the  veteran,  hold 
greater  political  prestige  than  at  any  time 
in  American  history — except  for  the  years 
Immediately  after  the  Civil  War. 

Our  modern  soldier-citizens  are  vital,  vig- 
orous, and  vocal.  And  we  claim  Increasing 
Interest  In  local,  regional,  and  national  af- 
fairs. 

This,  .then,  Is  why  there  Is  a  sudden  In- 
terest In  the  American  C>I.  And,  this  Is  why 
you  and  I  must  continue  to  develop  civic 
maturity,  moral  responsibility,  and  political 
competency  while  In  service — so  that  these 
values  may  serve  our  Nation,  and  ourselves, 
during  the  critical  years  ahead.  And.  if 
you  don't  think  that  we  are  In  for  a  hard 
fight  during  the  next  few  years.  Just  re- 
member the  Communist  boast,  "We  will 
bury  you,"  said  Mr.  K. 

So.  If  we  are  to  analyze  and  act  on  today's 
pressing  Issues — If  we  are  going  to  avoid  the 
"grave"  being  prepared  for  us  by  the  dicta- 
tors of  this  world,  then  we've  got  to  know 
our  goal,  and  point  our  efforts  toward  this 
goal. 

We  must  know  the  origins  of  our  moral 
and  political  heritage,  and  Identify  our- 
selves with  these  principles.  We  must  rec- 
ognize the  enemy  forces.  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal, which  would  destroy  this  legacy,  and 
understand  how  we  can  apply  our  total 
strength  to  defend  and  preserve  these  rights 
so  dearly  won. 

And  we've  got  to  do  It  now. 

It's  perfectly  obvious  that  training  sol- 
diers for  responsible  citizenship  Is  no  less 
Important  than  training  citizens  In  the  nrt 
of  combat.  Each  of  these  qualities  Is  vital 
for  the  survival  of  our  Republic.  And.  be- 
cause training  Is  a  primary  function  of  the 
Army — In  peace  and  war— our  leaders  are 
alert  to  the  training  requirement  In  civic 
training.  In  fact,  as  a  part  of  all  Army  train- 
ing. Military  training  Itself  Is  an  important 
civic  duty. 

Information  talks,  character  guidance  lec- 
tures, commander's  hours — and  special  pro- 
grams like  this  "Citizenship  in  Service  Pro- 
gram"— all  are  designed  to  broaden  the  civic 
Interest  and  moral  precepts  of  the  man  In 
uniform.  And  to  Inform  him  of  his  rights 
and  obligations  In  our  free  society.  This 
type  of  Instruction  Is  Intended  to  provide  a 
continuing  background  of  Information  so 
that  we  may  better  discharge  our  military 
duties  by  understanding  our  mission,  our 
covintry,  and  ourselves. 

These  are  very  realistic  and  purposeful 
alms.  They  are  based  on  the  sound  prin- 
ciple that  the  American  soldier  fights  well 
when  convinced  that  his  cause  Is  right. 
And  poorly  when  his  motivation  is  weak  or 
HI  defined. 

We  know  that  unit,  clan  and  Individual 
morale  are  very  Important  to  success  In 
brattle — any  kind  of  battle.  And.  we  also 
know  that  morale  Is  built  on  belief  and  con- 
viction. 

In  other  words,  we  must  know  why  we 
fight.  Why?  Because,  given  the  situation 
In  the  world  today,  we  are  not  entitled  to 
concentrate  our  energies  on  our  private  af- 
fairs confident  that  our  national  Interests 
are  secure.  Tranquil  devotion  to  Individual 
liberty,  to  our  own  narrow  self-interests, 
will  not  assure  our  victory  over  the  chal- 
lenge of  Russian  aggression.  We  cannot 
afford  to  devote  our  energies  to  transient 
values,  or  "go  fishing."  expecting  someone 
else  to  keep  store  for  us  In  our  absence. 

This  attitude,  this  goal  of  private  interest. 
Is  an  unworthy  one  for  a  people  who  have  a 
major  role  in  human  affairs. 
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It  Is  our  future  that  is  at  stake.  Our 
decisions  and  actions  in  1960  will  shape  the 
national  destiny,  and  so.  our  personal  lives, 
for  years  to  come — and.  perhaps,  for  genera- 
tions of  Americans  yet  unborn. 

These  are  high  stakes  Indeed.  And  each 
one  of  us  Is  personally  Involved  In  the  out- 
come— win  or  lose. 

The  destiny  of  America  Is  what  you  and  I 
make  It. 

Therefore,  without  presuming  to  "edu- 
cate"— for  you  are  all  educated  men,  but 
with  the  hope  of  exciting  further  and  grow- 
ing Interest  in  these  responsibilities,  we  have 
touched  on  a  number  of  subjects  which 
bear  on  this  problem  of  morale  and  mission 
In   the  24th   Infantry  Division. 

During  the  preceding  five  hours  of 
"Citizenship  In  Service,"  we  have  been  ex- 
posed to  many  ideas,  and  perhaps,  to  some 
new  thoughts.  In  this  presentation  was  con- 
tained much  abbreviated  material,  ranging 
from  American  origins  to  communism  and 
medicine;  from  national  affairs  to  the  per- 
sonal factors  or  individual  health. 

You  may  recall  that  at  the  very  beginning 
of  this  Instruction,  a  better  word  might 
be  "orientation" — at  the  beginning,  we  lis- 
tened to  a  review  of  comparative  world 
economics. 

This  record  should  not  be  a  m.atter  of  self- 
satisfaction  to  Americans  On  the  contrary, 
our  good  fortune  must  become  an  Incentive 
to  protect  this  rich,  full  life  from  the  angers 
which  threaten  It,  both  Internal  and 
external. 

Our  strongest  defense  against  internal  at- 
tack, it  was  pointed  out.  is  our  active  sup- 
port of  Constitutional  rights  and  privileges 

Action:  Traveling  spot  to  wings  and  fol- 
low action  as  mock-up  of  US  Declaration  of 
Independence  Is  marched  on  stage  and  placed 
on  tripod. 

Speaker.  We  citizens  in  uniform,  must  be 
capable  of  defending  and  explaining  our 
democratic  principles  And  we  must  seek  a 
revival  of  our  strength  in  the  foundations 
which  are  the  bed-rtKk  of  our  republic 
Among  these  principles,  and  the  common 
denominator  of  our  code  of  liberty  and  law 
under  God.  Is  the  conscientious  Individual 
You  and  I  must  be  sensitive  to  our  rights 
and  obligation.^,  and  to  our  responsibilities, 
to   make  freedom   work 

We  then  considered  the  ten  freedoms  guar- 
anteed by  our  BUI  of  Rights  and  noted  that 
for  every  freedom  there  Is  a  corresponding 
responsibility. 

Action:  Traveling  spot  to  wings  and  follow 
action  on  charts  "freedoms" — •responsibili- 
ties"— as  cvirtain  opens  all  the  way. 

Speaker  Of  course,  any  people  in  the 
world  can  legislate  these  freedoms.  But.  It 
Is  lm[)osslble  to  legislate  the  responsibilities 
This  we  must  demand  of  ourselves 

During  this  same  period  we  learned  more 
about  the  external  threat  to  our  peace  and 
security — the  imperialistic  alms  of  Commu- 
nist Russia— and  we  saw  how  20  million  card- 
carrying  Red  fanatics  have  enslaved  over  800 
million  people. 

Action:  Traveling  spot  on  wings  and  fol- 
low action  as  chart  "Soviet  expansion  since 
1939"  Is  marched  on  stage  and  placed  In  tri- 
pod. 

Speaker.  TTils  is  the  obvious  reason,  why 
we  must  cultivate  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion among  our  fellow  NATO  allies,  and  the 
civilian  populations  of  these  NATO  coun- 
tries. 

We  tiien  examined,  some  of  the  techniques 
and  tactics  of  the  Communists — not  to  direct 
hate  against  the  Russian  people,  certainly, 
for  they  tire  paying  the  ter''ble  price  of  Com- 
munism as  slaves  of  the  Ked  dictators — but 
rather  to  expose  the  Communist  conspiracy 
for  what  It  is;  a  plan  to  take  over  the  entire 
world. 

Action:  Traveling  spot  to  wings  and  fol- 
low action  as  character  in  Soviet  oflBcer  uni- 


form walks  to  center  stage,  faces  audience, 
fires  blank  pistol,  spits  out:  "We  will  bury 
yoti!",  walks  off 

Spe.^ker  It  should  be  perfectly  clear  that 
we  are  in  a  war.  It  is  a  total  war.  It  is  a 
war  for  the  minds  and  the  souls  of  men.  It 
is  a  psychological  war  that  sometimes  breaks 
out  Into  a  shooting  war — but  it  is  still  war. 

In  understanding  this  psychological  war 
we  must  keep  in  mind  the  brainwashing 
techniques  used  by  the  Communists  on 
American  prisoners  in  Korea — and  how  you 
and  I  can  fight  this  kind  of  attack,  in  peace 
and  war,  by  believing  In  our  God,  In  our 
country,  and  In  ourselves. 

Later  In  this  5-hour  study,  we  tried  to 
gain  a  better  perspective  of  America,  and 
what  it  means  to  be  an  American,  by  recall- 
ing tlie  causes  for  liberty  in  America,  by 
hearing  again  the  words  of  the  men  who 
breathed  life  into  the  infant  nation. 

Action:  Traveling  spot  on  wings  and  fol- 
low action  as  character  In  period  costume 
walks  to  center  stage,  faces  audience,  enun- 
ciates: "During  the  American  Revolution 
It  w.-us  learned  that  the  talent  for  great  re- 
sponsibility did  not  differ  from  that  which 
was  necessary  for  the  proper  discharge  of 
ordinary  business  in  civil  society."     Retires. 

Speaker  Yes.  We  know  that  the  Ameri- 
can ca\ise  of  Freedom  is  internal,  that  it  Is 
based  on  Belief.  Sacrifice,  and  Honor.  We 
cannot  bargain  for  Freedom,  or  receive  It  as 
a  gift,  or  attain  it  by  indolent  security.  Free- 
dom can  only  be  won.  Sometimes  with 
ang\iish.  often  with  blood,  always  with  sacri- 
fice 

And  Freedom  Is  never  won  eternally.  The 
warfare  is  continuous  and  each  generation 
must  fight  for  it  as  though  the  battle  had 
just  been  joined 

Freedom  costs  something. 

The  spirit  of  Washington  assures  us  that 
you  and  I  cannot  escape  such  sacrifice. 

Action  Traveling  spot  on  wings  Follow 
action  as  figure  in  period  dress  walks  to 
center  stage,  faces  audience  and  says:  "Be 
united       Be   American  "      Walks   off. 

Speakehi  But — the  grave  issues  facing  our 
nation  and  the  very  seriotis  civic  responsi- 
bilities you  and  I  share,  are  not  the  only 
problems  facing  us  today.  Many  of  our  dlf- 
flcullies.  and  much  of  the  anguish  and 
frustrations  which  divide  our  efforts,  com- 
plicate our  lives,  and  dilute  the  strength  of 
Americans  are  much  closer  to  our  dally 
activities. 

We  know  now,  or  we  should  know,  that 
right  here  at  home  In  the  Twenty-fourth 
Infantry  Division,  which  is,  of  course,  our 
military  home,  that  there  are  deep  seeded 
signs  of  moral  laxity  and  character  erosion. 

We  have  learned  that,  during  1959.  this 
division  recorded  three  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred fifty-nine  cases  of  maladjustment. 
And,  maladjustment  you  know,  is  the  end  re- 
sult of  moral  laxity. 

In  other  words,  over  one  fourth  of  the 
men  In  this  command  were  Involved  In 
serious  incidents,  were  absent  without  leave, 
were  separated  from  the  service  as  "unde- 
sirable." became  psychoneurotic,  or  were 
court-martialed  for  crimes  and  violation  of 
Army  regulations  while  in  the  service  of 
their  country. 

Action-  Traveling  spot  on  wings  and  fol- 
low action  as  12-foot  figure  "injured  soldier 
tagged  with  Incidents"  is  marched  on  stage 
by  white  Jacketed  medical  technicians,  and 
placed  in  tripod. 

Speaker  In  addition,  this  division  had 
over  fifty-five  thousand  men  on  sick  call — 
that's  four  times  the  strength  of  the  entire 
command — during  the  same  twelve  month 
period 

All  of  these  examples  are  vital  indicators 
of  individual  morale,  unit  morale,  and  com- 
bat   efHclency      And    every    commander    ex- 


amines these  rates  in  his  own  unit  with 
serious  concern.  For  the  success  of  his  mis- 
sion, and  the  lives  of  the  men  under  his 
care,  dejiend  on  the  morals,  and  the  effi- 
ciency, of  every  member  in  his  unit. 

They  literally  do. 

So,  we've  got  to  do  something  about  our 
morals  in  the  service— and  in  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Infantry  Division. 

One  approach  to  this  problem  of  morals, 
as  was  shown  in  a  preceding  lecture.  Is  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  Intelli- 
gence, the  needs  and  goals  of  the  Individ- 
ual— his  motivation,  and  the  factors  of  stress 
to  which  we  are  all  exposed  in  the  Army. 
Most  of  all  we  must  recognize  that  each  of 
us  has  a  God-given  intelligence,  that  we 
possess  the  most  highly  developed  Intellect 
of  all  creatures  on  earth,  and  that  because 
of  this  boon,  we  can  control  our  Instincts, 
and  guide  our  drives  Into  socially  acceptable, 
constructive  channels. 

We  are.  in  fact,  masters  of  our  fate  In 
service. 

Our  actions  and  our  attitudes  are  impor- 
tant to  our  career,  in  and  out  of  the  Army, 
and  vital  to  the  survival  of  American 
democracy 

Morality  Is  a  weapon! 

And  finally  we  must  be  concerned  with 
our  personal  health.  And  why?  Why  Lb 
the  health  of  soldiers  a  point  of  concern  to 
us? 

Because,  again  in  1959.  it  was  found  that 
we  had  neariy  thirty-five  thousand  medical 
cases,  and  over  eight  thousand  surgical 
cases,   listed  for  this  command. 

This  Is  astonishing! 

It  also  raises  som'^  doubt  about  our  ability 
to  execute  our  NATO  mission  should  the 
balloon  go  up 

Now.  a  reduction  In  these  alarming  mor- 
bidity figures  requires  some  knowledge  of 
the  human  body,  and  how  it  functions. 
Therefore,  during  the  final  period  of  in- 
struction, we  were  txf>06ed  to  a  short  course 
in  anatomy. 

Action  Traveling  spot  on  wings  and  fol- 
low action  as  10  foot  anatomical  manikin 
(organs  I  is  rolled  on  stage  by  white  Jack- 
eted medical  technician. 

Speaker  And,  during  this  course,  we 
learned  somethmg  about  the  causes  of  dis- 
eases and  infections  in  man  and  how  you 
and   I  can  avoid   these  diseases. 

We  iilso  learned  something  about  the  ef- 
fects of  venereal  diseases,  and  drugs,  and 
alcohol,  on  the  human  system,  and  how  and 
why  these  ravaging  social  problems  can  and 
must    be    controlled. 

In  short,  we  learned  how  we  can  live  a 
happier  and  longer  life  by  avoiding  the  ma- 
jor medical  and  surgical  hazards  Incident 
to  military  service 

Action:  Music,  "Army  Goes  Rolling  Along." 
up  softly  to  background.  Curtain  closes. 
Follow  s;x>t  off. 

Speaker  Now.  these  are  the  things  that 
we  are  concerned  about.  And  they  are  all 
interrelated,  for  we  cannot  have  a  strong, 
moral  nation  unless  we  have  strong,  moral 
citizens. 

This  is  perfectly  obvious. 

The  American  soldier  therefore,  has  a 
dynamic,  a  vital,  and  a  significant  role  In 
the  defense  of  American  liberty — as  a  war- 
rior— and  as  a  voting,  responsible  citizen. 

We  must  not  fall  in  our  fundamental  duty 
of  citizenship  in  service. 

You  must  correct  moral  laxity  in  your- 
selves. 

You  must  nurture  a  belief  in  America. 

And  you  must  understand  your  political 
importance  and  act  intelligently  to  further 
the  cause  of  liberty. 

For  you  are  the  seed  of  tomorrow. 

Action:  Music  "Army  Goes  Rolling  Along" 
up  to  bridge  Instructor  spot  off.  House 
lights  on.    Speaker  retires. 
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[Prom   the   Indianapolis    (Ind  )    News,    May 

19,   1961] 

Wai^kk  Smear  Conducted  by  Lurid  Weekly 

(By  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.) 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker  Is  a  genuine 
war  hero,  decorated  many  times  for  his  bat- 
tlellne  experience  at  Anzio,  Cassino,  and 
Heartbreak  Hill. 

As  commander  of  the  24th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion in  Germany,  he  has  proved  a  superb 
administrator.  All  sources  report  that  the 
I>erfortnance  of  his  troops  is  excellent,  their 
morale  high,  their  reenllstment  percentage 
the  highest  of  any  division  in  Europe. 

And  yet  today  Ted  Walker  stands  removed 
from  his  p>ost,  thanks  to  an  article  in  a 
sensationalist  European  publication  called 
the  Overseas  Weekly. 

The  American  press  has  given  the  story 
passing  notice,  picked  up  the  Overseas  Week- 
ly charge  that  Walker  Indoctrinated  his 
troops  with  the  teachings  of  the  controver- 
sial John  Birch  Society. 

What  the  press  did  not  report  is  that  the 
Overseas  Weekly  is  no  ordinary  publication, 
but  a  lurid  rag  that  specializes  in  stories  of 
sex  and  crime.  Notorious  for  its  treatment 
of  the  news,  the  publication  has  won  the 
nickname    the    "Oversexed    Weekly." 

Typical  headlines  will  Illustrate  the  type 
of  story  the  Overseas  Weekly  specializes  in: 

"Seven  GI's  Attacked  Girl,  15";  "Wife  Slay- 
ing Not  Murder";  "Bamberg  Citizens  Groan- 
ing About  New  GI  Incidents";  Private  Off 
Hook  on  Rape  Rap." 

Once  removed  by  Army  brass  from  service 
newsstands  for  being  almost  lewd  and  porno- 
graphic, the  Overseas  Weekly  has  changed 
little. 

The  paper's  charge  that  General  Walker 
was  a  front  for  the  John  Birch  Society  re- 
sulted in  his  Immediate  suspension,  however. 
To  his  defense  sprang  at  least-ione  unexpected 
Individual. 

Congressman  Dale  Alford  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  was  a  bitter  critic  of  the  "armed  in- 
vasion" of  his  city  by  U.S.  troops  enforcing 
school  integration  4  years  ago.  Those  para- 
troopers were  under  Walker's  command.  In 
a  speech  on  the  House  floor,  however,  Alford 
attacked  Walkers  suspension  as  entirely  un- 
justified. 

To  date  there  has  been  no  outside  corrob- 
oration of  the  charges  found  in  the  Over- 
seas Weekly.  These  charges  centered  on 
General  Walker's  "problue"  educational  pro- 
gram, designed  to  teach  the  American  soldier 
the  values  of  U.S.  citizenship  and  the  evils 
Inherent  In  the  Communist  threat. 

Critics  charge  that  the  general  called  his 
program  "problue"  to  link  it  with  the  so- 
called  Blue  Book  of  the  John  Birch  Society. 
The  allegation  Is  patently  ridiculous.  The 
name  was  selected  as  a  positive  alternative 
to  the  negative  concept  of  "anti-Red." 

Recognized,  responsible  books  on  commu- 
nism were  recommended  reading.  Lectures 
to  troops  on  American  history  and  problems 
were  scheduled.  Carrying  out  the  program 
was  an  Army  major  who  had  never  even 
heard  of  the  John  Birch  Society,  much  less 
the  charges  made  in  the  Overseas  Weekly. 


[Prom  the   San   Antonio    (Tex.)    Light,   May 
16,19611 

Was  the  General  Gitilty  of  Loyalty? 
(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

Having  read  of  Gen  Edwin  A.  Walker's 
troubles,  I  thought  it  might  be  well  to  have 
a  look  at  the  Overseas  Weekly  which  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  fraca.s.  The  newspaper 
accused  the  general,  In  effect,  of  brainwash- 
ing American  troops  with  American  doc- 
trines. 

I  got  two  copies  of  this  newspaper  which 
says  that  it  is  "a  touch  of  home  •  •  •  away 
from  home."  So,  it  is  full  of  pictures  of  bos- 
omy  girls.  On  page  3.  I  came  upon  the  Gen- 
eral   Walker    story.      TTie    newspaper    asserts 


that  the  general  Is  to  be  Investigated  because 
the  Overseas  Weekly  accused  him  of  exposing 
American  troops  "to  the  philosophy  of  the 
controversial  John  Birch  Society."  The 
weekly  itself  reports  that  General  Walker 
had  referred  to  It  as  Immoral,  unscrupulous, 
corrupt,  and  destructive. 

Men  may  differ  as  to  policies  and  Ideas, 
but  no  law  forbids  anyone  from  Joining  the 
John  Birch  Society  or  from  advocating  Its 
policies  This  organization  does  not  proiJOse 
to  overthrow  the  American  Government  by 
force  and  violence.  The  Issue  of  the  Over- 
seas Weekly  at  which  I  am  looking  gives  the 
Impression  that  membership  in  this  socle*:y 
is  a  crinie  of  sorts. 


the  EDITOaLVL  VIEWPOINT 

In  an  editorial,  the  editor  of  the  Over 


i^ 


Weekly  says.  , 

"The  issue  is  not  whether  or  not  the  Jonn 
Birch  Society  Ls  dangerous,  controversial  or 
even  ridiculous.  That  is  a  decision  for  the 
proper  authorities — the  Congress,  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  public — to  make. 

"The  issue  is  whether  or  not  the  philosophy 
of  any  political  group  should  be  disseminated 
by  a  military  commander." 

The  principle  set  forth  by  this  newspaper 
is  embodied  in  this  sentence: 

"We  don't  pretend  to  know  how  to  operate 
militarily  and  we  have  never  thought  we  liad 
a  right  to  dictate  the  thought  of  others.  No 
man  has  a  right  to  do  harm  to  another  liu- 
man  being." 

This  Is  utter  nonsense.  This  country  Is 
engaged  In  war  with  the  Soviet  universal 
state.  This  country  is  doctrinally  oppoted 
to  communism.  Every  Communist  is  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  fuiiC- 
tion  of  every  official  of  the  United  Staxes 
to  dig  out  those  who  advocate  communism 
and  to  drive  them  out  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  asstimption  therefore  that  a  man  tas 
a  right  to  any  opinion  Is  nonsense.  A  man 
may  not  advocate  treason.  He  may  cot 
advocate  the  overthrow  of  our  Government 
by  force  and  violence  or  by  any  other  means. 

TONE    OF    THE    NEWSPAPER 

The  theory  tbat  the  editors  of  the  Offer- 
seas  Weekly  may  say  what  they  please,  but 
not  the  general  responsible  for  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  being  of  the  troops,  Is 
nonsense. 

The  tone  of  the  paper  may  best  be  de- 
scribed by  two  pictures  on  page  28  of  a  Ger- 
man girl  hardly  clothed.     The  caption  read.?.: 

"Angelika  Gesemann,  Miss  Hesse  of  1960, 
is  an  aspiring  21 -year-old  actress  wh-'-e 
favorite  pastimes  are  traveling  and  meeting 
wealthy  men.  Sound  culdbl(X)ded?  Well 
•  •  •"    Is  this  news  from  home? 

In  another  Issue  on  page  1  Is  a  photo- 
graph, captioned:  "She's  lovely,  young,  And 
single."  In  this  issue.  General  Walker's 
crimes  seem  to  be  that  he  is  pro-American. 
This  is  a  quotation : 

"General  Walker  said  that  commun|.=m 
has  Infiltrated  every  Institution  in  the 
United  States  in  an  open  attempt  to  over- 
throw our  way  of  life.  Problue  is  designed  to 
acquaint  every  man  in  the  command  With 
the  Communist  threat  and  the  vital  ^ole 
each  man  must  play  in  its  defeat  •  •  •  [the 
Communists  and  fellow  travelers  •  •  •  are 
all  around  us  working  for  our  destruction." 

AN    INVESTIGATION   NEEDED 

The  Overseas  Weekly  states  its  purpose  In 
this  Instance: 

"Btit  it  is  the  responsibility  of  this  news- 
paper to  bring  to  public  attention  any  Gov- 
ernment official  In  uniform  who  uses  his 
power  and  authority,  or  Government  meiins 
of  communication  to  Influence  or  dictate  the 
beliefs  of  subordinates. 

"It  is  furthermore  our  responsibility  to 
point  out  officials  who  propagate  beliefs  in 
direct  opposition  to  those  upheld  by  jthe 
duly  elected  leaders. 


"These  points,  we  believe,  are  important 
In  considering  the  situation  at  the  24th 
Infantry  Division." 

Who  has  set  this  newspaper  up  as  an 
agency  to  monitor  the  thinking  and  the 
expression  of  thought  of  ofHcers  In  the 
American  Army?  Surely  this  episode  calls 
for  an  Investigation  by  a  congressional  com- 
mittee to  discover  what  really  happened  in 
the  Walker  Incident.  Was  the  general  com- 
mitting an  offense  or  was  he  persecuted  for 
loyalty? 


[From  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  News, 

June  14.  1961] 

WuATs  Truth  ABOtrr  Walkeh  BESMtacHERS? 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washington.— It  was  on  June  6.  the  17th 
anniversary  of  D-day,  that  the  Kennedy 
administration  made  a  smart  aleck,  uncalled- 
for,  but  perhaps  Indicative,  crack  about  MaJ. 
Gen.  Edwin  (Ted)  Walker,  who  was  banished 
to  the  New  Frontier  doghouse  for  something 
often  called  extreme  nationalism. 

In  a  Pentagon  press  conference  on  that 
proud  date.  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Ros- 
well  L.  Gllpatrlc  was  asked  If  General 
Walker  might  be  transferred  to  a  post  In 
Texas. 

Gllpatrlc:  "Considering  recent  events  In 
Texas,  maybe  he  would  be  very  welcome." 

Afterward,  the  Deputy  Secretary  con- 
firmed the  obvious  by  saying  he  referred  to 
the  recent  Texas  Senate  election  won  by  a 
Republican,  John  Tower  of  Wichita  Palls. 
Not  only  Is  Tower  a  Republican,  but  a  self- 
styled  conservative  Republican,  hence  a 
rlghtwlnger,  hence  guilty  by  association  of 
some  connection  with  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety (JBS) — ergo.  General  Walker,  a  believer 
In  the  pro-Americanism  of  JBS,  would  be 
welcome  In  the  torrid  and  benighted  State  of 
Texas,  Walker's  birthplace  in  1909. 

(The  Army  this  week  rebuked  General 
Walker  for  labeling  as  Pinks  or  Communists 
former  President  Truman,  other  leading 
Democrats,  and  segments  of  the  U.S.  press 
and  radio-TV  industries.  However,  the  Army 
said  the  24th  Infantry  Division's  troop  In- 
formation program  put  Into  effect  by  Walker 
"was  not  attributable  to  any  program  of  the 
John  Birch  Society."  The  general's  assign- 
ment to  command  the  VIII  Corps  at  Austin 
was  canceled.)  ' 

FAIR   GAME   IN   WASHINGTON 

A  politician  who  trips  over  his  tongue  Is 
fair  game  in  Washington,  but  I  bet  there 
was  more  to  Gllpatrlc's  crack  than  that. 
If  the  American  people  get  a  full  rejxjrt  on 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  a  lot  of  un- 
expected things,  including  the  truth  about 
the  enemies  who  besmirched  Walker,  will 
Jump  out  of  the  box. 

There  Is  this  anecdote  which  will  serve 
as  a  signpost  to  Walker's  "extreme  nation- 
alism." A  staff  officer  was  commenting  on 
a  map  which  showed  Communist  countries 
in  red.  neutralist  countries  in  white.  Amer- 
ica and  her  allies  in  blue.  The  officer  said 
the  map  showed  why  the  free  world  should 
be  anti-Red. 

Walker  responded :  "That's  defensive 
thinking.     We're  problue." 

During  his  entire  career.  Walker  has  been 
the  affirmative  type.  After  West  Point  grad- 
uation 'n  1931.  he  played  polo  as  long  as 
the  Field  Artillery  supplied  the  mounts.  At 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  he  volun- 
teered for  extrahazardous  duty  and  trained 
with  a  Canadian  group  for  "special"  action 
in  ski,  mount.aln,  amphibious,  and  airborne 
fighting.  As  a  regimental  commander  in 
this  special  force,  he  served  in  the  Aleutians. 
and  later  In  Italy.  Prance.  Germany,  and 
Norway.  One  of  his  big  days  was  when  his 
American-Canadian  force  broke  the  Nazis' 
position  at  Majo  Hump,  preceding  the  fa- 
mous battle  of  Cassino.  Here  in  Italy,  later 
in  the  Invasion  of  southern  Prance,  Walker 
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succeeded  by  outthlnklng  the  enemy,  hitting 
the  foe  where  the  defenses  or  beach'^s  were 
thought  unsuitable  for  .^'lled  attack. 

TWENTY     MONTHS    IN    KOREA 

He  spent  20  months  In  the  Korean  con- 
flict as  regimental  commander,  deputy  chief 
of  prisoner  of  war  affairs,  senior  adviser  to 
the  crack  Republic  of  Korea  1st  Corps. 
One  of  his  toughest  assignments  was  being 
commander  of  the  101st  Airborne  Division 
In    1957  at  Little  Rock 

In  1959,  when  Walker  took  over  command 
in  Germany  of  the  24th  Infantry  Division, 
he  electrified  It  w.th  moral,  patriotic.  Indi- 
vidualistic leadership.  I  visited  this  division 
in  1959.  and  covered  Exercise  Wintershield 
last  February  when  the  entire  NATO  ground 
force  held  war  games  under  Gen  Bruce 
Clark,  who  wrote  the  report  on  WaU:er  for 
President   Kennedy 

Walker's  speeches  tc  his  soldiers  often  de- 
scribed the  24th  as  "Man  to  man.  man  to 
leader,  man  to  God"  Chapel  attendance  in- 
creased eightfold  since  he  took  over  the  di- 
vision, and  this  God-and-country  officer 
distributes  hand  cards  listing  10  basic  free- 
doms and  10  basic  responsibilities,  with  this 
summation;  "Freedom  plus  responsibilities 
equals  liberty." 


[Prom  Human  Events.  June  2,  1961 1 

Who  Will  Go  To  Bat  for  General  Walker' 

(By  Paul  Harvey ) 

It  used  to  be  that  Communists  were  the 
daring  ones. 

A  Communist  had  to  be  s<i  dedicated  that 
he  would  risk  the  slings  and  arrows  of  out- 
rageous fortune  to  espouse  his  convictions  in 
public. 

Any  Communist  who  ventured  away  from 
Bughouse  Square  to  proclaim  his  Red  "ism" 
In  any  respectable  forum  was  castigated, 
S'DCially  ostracized,  disemployed  or  perhaps 
stoned. 

We  have  changed. 

Time  has  stood  still;  we  have  changed. 

The  Communist  has  learned  to  use  our  own 
Constitution  as  a  bulletproof  vest. 

Today  the  Reds  and  Pinks  are  out  in  the 
open  proclaiming  their  godless  religion  and 
waving  a  Red  flag  or  a  mongrel  one  from  the 
rooftops,  and  with  such  effectiveness  and  in 
such  high  places,  that  American  patriots  are 
now  on  the  defensive. 

Today  the  loyal  American  is  being  de- 
famed, demoted,  discharged,  destroyed  If  he 
mllitantly  defends  the  American  "ism" 
against  all  its  enemies,  foreign  and  'omestic. 

TtaJ  Gen  "Ted"  Walker  is  such  a  man. 
West  Point  1931.  much  decorated  since,  he 
was  CO  of  our  24th  Infantry  in  Germany 
when  President  Kennedy  yanked  that  com- 
mand out  from  vinder  him  last  .^prll. 

Why? 

Because   General   Walker   had    been   criti- 
cized  by  a   sllmemongerlng,   glrlle-stripping 
scandal    sheet    called    the    Overseas    Weekly 
(GI's  call   It  the   'Oversexed   Weekly") 

One  glance  at  this  smutty,  semiliterate, 
left-wing  tabloid  would  rot  your  socks  'Vet 
on  the  word  of  this  publication,  once  banned 
by  our  Army  as  unfit  for  American  service- 
men. General  Walker  was  embarrassed,  sus- 
pended, and  may  be  disgraced. 

His  "sin"?  General  Walker,  an  Informed 
authority  on  the  CommunLst  conspiracy,  had 
brought  to  the  attention  of  his  troops  the 
publications  most  competent  to  alert  them 
to  the  weapons  and  tactics  of  our  enemy. 

Any  American  who  gets  his  teeth  In  Khru- 
shchev's trousers  gets  hurt.  That  Overseas 
Weekly  rag  launched  a  tirade  of  abu.se.  alleg- 
ing General  Walker  was  'brainwashing"  the 
men  of  his  command,  consorting  with  "su- 
perpatrlots."  and  recommending  publications 
of  the  John  Birch  Society. 

The  sky  fell  down. 

President  Kennedy  removed  General  Walker 
from  command  'pending  investigation." 


Removal  from  command  Is  a  shattering 
experience  for  a  general  officer,  from  which 
all  the  pieces  can  never  be  reassembled 

General  Elsenhower  refused  thus  to  humil- 
iate George  Patton  in  front  of  his  men,  even 
after  Patton   slapped   a   hospitalized  soldier. 

When  we  remember  that  Pinko  generals, 
during  the  McCarthy  era,  were  promoted,  the 
t'trrent  of  criticism,  aimed  at  General  Walker 
suggests  some  frightening  conclusions. 

1  have  a  file  full  of  documentation  on  Gen- 
eral Walker  and  I  find  nothing  in  that  file  to 
indicate  any  but  the  most  patriotic  motives 
and  objectives. 

I  urge  a  prompt  congressional  probe  of  the 
incident  in  question  and  I  urge  Americans  to 
prod  their  Congressmen  to  the  end  that  this 
in\est!gatlon  will  be  full  and  fair. 

And  watch  where  the  self-appointed  cham- 
pions of  civil  rights  show  up  at  this  show- 
down. Will  they  stand  up  for  the  rights  of 
a  man  whose  only  possible  crime  is  too  much 
anxiety  for  the  security  of  his  country? 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  who  will  go  to 
bat  for  Ted  Walker. 


jPiom  the  New  York  Journal -American.  Aug 

15.  1961! 

Being   a   Patriot   Is   His   Only    Crime 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

Contrived  phrases  often  give  false  weight.? 
to  ideas  I  recently  came  across  the  phrase, 
right-wing  fundamentalism  In  "Commen- 
tary" No  matter  how  much  one  analyzes 
the  phrase,  it  means  nothing.  It  is  Just 
three  words  thrown  together. 

In  the  controversy  between  Senators  Fti.- 
eright  and  Thurmond  over  the  case  of  Gen- 
eral Walker,  the  argument  runs  that  the 
general  Is  guilty  of  having  taught  right- 
wing  patriotism.  Was  it  Intended  that  he 
should  advocate  left-wing  doctrines'!'  Or  was 
he  not  to  give  his  troops  any  Ideological 
treatment? 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  problue 
program  which  is  the  matter  in  controversy. 
The  objectives  of  the  program  are  clearly 
stated.  On  the  subject  of  communism,  the 
program  provides ; 

"(1)  To  orient  military  personnel,  depend- 
ents and  friends  in  the  scope  of  world  com- 
munism by  studying  the  philosophies,  ob- 
jectives, and  imperialistic  expansion  of 
communism. 

"(2 1  To  educate  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents  in  the  paramilitary  tech- 
nique of  Communist  infiltration,  subversion, 
and  propaganda  In  Influencing  legal  govern- 
ments, seizing  power,  then  ruling  through 
brutality  and  fear. 

"(3)  To  Instruct  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents  In  the  recognition  of  overt 
and  covert  Communist  methodology  In  the 
Communist  attempt  to  subvert  military 
morals,  esprit,  prestige,  and  leadership." 

If  we  are  at  war  with  communism,  as 
both  President  Kennedy  and  Nikita  Khru- 
shchev have  made  clear  enough,  what  is 
objectionable  in  telling  our  troops  what  com- 
m.unism  is  and  how  it  works? 

Now  let  us  have  a  look  at  what  the  pro- 
gram has  to  say  about  American  citizenship: 

"(1)  Origins  of  American  culture:  To  ap- 
praise military  personnel  and  their  depend- 
ents of  their  personal  stake  In  American  po- 
litical philosophy  and  American  concept  of 
individual  rights  and  freedoms,  the  free  en- 
terprise system  and  the  necessity  for  indi- 
vidual belief,  sacrifice,  and  honor. 

■■(2)  Tlie  American  military  moral  herit- 
age: To  motivate  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents  in  adherence  to  American 
moral  values  and  the  precepts  of  individual 
dignity,  the  preclousness  of  every  human 
soul,  and  the  obligation  of  the  conscientious 
citizen  to  his  God,  to  his  country,  to  himself 
and  to  others. 

"(3)  Politics,  United  SUtes:  To  inform 
military   i>ersonnel   and   their  dependents  of 


the  power  of  the  American  citizen  as  a 
unique  political  force,  to  study  the  structure 
of  local.  State  and  National  political  organi- 
zations, to  review  methods  of  assessing  issues 
and  candidates,  to  examine  the  techniques 
of  Socialist-Communist  action,  and  recog- 
nize how  the  American  citizen  can  exert  his 
power  in  the  fight  for  freedom. 

"(4  1  Morale  and  mission:  To  indoctrinate 
military  personnel  in  those  aspects  of  body, 
mind,  and  spirit,  which  have  a  material  bear- 
ing on  morale  and  mission  in  the  24th  In- 
fantry Division:  To  examine  physiological 
and  psychological  factors  which  effect  [sic] 
individual,  unit,  and  division  efficiency.  I.e., 
morbidity,  serious  incidents,  courts-martial, 
and  board  action  rates:  to  create  a  military 
environment  which  will  produce  tough,  ag- 
gressive, disciplined  and  spiritually  moti- 
vated fighters  for  freedom" 

For  this,  a  general  of  the  Army  is  relieved 
of  his  position?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  Is 
precisely  what  every  American  should  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools  Actually,  when 
I  went  to  school,  there  were  courses  in  civics 
which  were  similar  to  these 

Then  the  program  deals  with  N.ATO: 

"(11  Agreement  of  forces:  To  give  mili- 
tary personnel  and  their  dependents  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  purpose  and  objectives 
of  NATO,  to  review  reciprocal  legal  obliga- 
tions and  areas  of  responsibility,  to  identify 
NATO  as  a  disciplined  force  for  freedom  a!;d 
to  note  the  accomplishment  of  NATO  mem- 
bers In  halting  Communist  aggression" 

I  cannot  give  the  entire  program  in  this 
space  allotted  to  nie,  but  1  have  not  found 
a  word  or  phrase  In  this  problue  program  to 
which  anyone  can  object  but  an  enemy  of 
the  United  States    So  what  Is  the  fuss  about? 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has  got 
himself  Involved  in  a  situation  which  he 
really  does  not  understand  It  is  suggested 
that  the  objection  to  this  program  came 
from  Senator  Fclbright,  who  does  grasp  the 
essence  of  communism  He  knows  what 
Marxism  is  and  he  is  not  a  Marxist  If  he  is 
resjxinsible  for  the  Defense  Secretary's  atti- 
tude, the  public  is  entitled  to  an  explana- 
tion. A  general  of  the  Army  is.  m  effect, 
cashiered  for  being  a  patriot.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara is  too  competent  a  man  to  be  In- 
volved in  this  sort  of  thing  Only  a  congres- 
sional public  hearing  of  General  Walker  and 
the  problue  program  will  quiet  the  outrage 
which  too  manv  citizens  feel. 


m 


TRANSACTION   OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL  BILLS  INTRODUCED 

The  following  additional  bills  were 
introduced,  read  the  first  time.  and.  bj' 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By   Mr    ELLENDER    (for  himself  and 
Mr  Stennis  i   (  by  request  i  : 
S  2493    A    bill   to    facilitate   the    adminis- 
trative operations  of  the  I>epartment  of  Agri- 
culture:   to   the   Committee   on    Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA  (for  himself  and 
Mr  Morse)  : 
S  2494  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  account  of  sex  In  the  payment  of  wages 
by  employers  engaged  in  commerce  or  In 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce  and 
to  provide  for  the  restitution  of  wages  lost 
by  employees  by  reason  of  any  such  dUcrlm- 
inallon;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  McNamara  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
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ELIMINATION  OF  DISCRIMINATION 
IN  WAGE  RATES  BASED  ON  SEX 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse],  I  introduce  a  bill 
to  eliminate  discrimination — based  on 
sex — in  wage  rates  where  men  and 
women  are  performing  comparable  work 
for  the  same  employer. 

Such  discrimination  has  long  been 
recognized  as  detrimental  to  both  the 
American  economy  and  the  social  life  of 
the  country. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  an  em- 
ployer who  engages  in  such  practices 
enjoys  an  unfair  advantage  over  his 
competitors  who  do  not  discriminate. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  lower  wage  rates 
for  women  lower  both  the  purchasing 
power  and  living  standards  of  the  Amer- 
ican worker. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  Goldberg 
has  provided  us  with  an  explanatory 
statement  of  the  bill  and  a  section-by- 
section  analysis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  that  follow- 
ing my  remarks,  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  the  bill  itself.  Secretary  Gold- 
berg's letter  to  Vice  President  Johnson. 
the  explanatory  statement,  and  the  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill, 
letter,  explanatory  statement,  and  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2494)  to  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment 
of  wages  by  employers  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  and  to  provide  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  wages  lost  by  employees  by  reason 
of  any  such  discrimination,  introduced 
by  Mr.  McN.-^m.^ra  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Morse),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Equal  Pay  Act  of  1961." 

DECL.^RATION    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (ai  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
the  existence  in  industries  engaged  in  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce   of    wage   differentials    based    on   sex — 

(1)  depresses  wages  and  living  standards 
fur  employees  necessary  for  their  health  and 
efficiency: 

(2)  prevents  the  maximum  utilization  of 
the  available  labor  resources; 

(3  I  tends  to  cause  labor  disputes,  thereby 
burdening,  atfectuig,  and  obstructing  com- 
merce; 

(4)  burdens  commerce  and  the  free  flow 
of  goods  in  commerce;  and 

(5)  constitutes  an  unfair  method  of  com- 
petition. 

(b)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  this  Act.  through  exercise  by  Congress  of 
Its  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  States  and  with  foreign  nations,  to 
correct  the  conditions  above  referred  to  in 
such  industries. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  When  used  In  this  Act^ 
(a)    "Person"   means   an   individual,   part- 
nership,   association,    corporation,    business 
trust,  legal  representative,  or  any  organized 
group  of  persons. 


(b)  "Commerce"  means  trade,  commerce, 
transportation,  transmission,  or  communica- 
tion among  the  several  States  or  between 
any  State  and  any  place  outside  thereof. 

(c)  "Goods"  means  goods  (including  ships 
and  marine  equipment),  wares,  products, 
commodities,  merchandise,  or  articles  or 
subjects  of  commerce  of  any  character,  or 
any  part  or  ingredient  thereof,  but  does  aot 
Include  goods  after  their  delivery  into  the 
actual  physical  possession  of  the  ultim&te 
consumer  thereof  other  tlian  a  producer, 
manufacturer,  or  processor  thereof. 

!d)  "Produced"  means  produced,  manu- 
factured, mined,  handled,  or  In  any  otiier 
manner  worked  on  in  any  State;  and  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  an  employer  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  engaged  In  the 
production  of  goods  if  svich  employee  U"as 
employed  in  producing,  manufacturing 
raining,  handling,  transporting,  or  in  any 
other  manner  working  on  such  goods,  or;  in 
any  closely  related  process  or  occupation  idl- 
rectly  essential  to  the  production  thertiof, 
in  any  State.  i 

(e)  "Employ"  includes  to  suffer  or  permit 
to  work.  ' 

( f )  "Employer"  includes  any  person  act|ng 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  interest  of  an 
employer  in  relation  to  an  employee  fcut 
shall  not  Include  the  United  States  or  *ny 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  Stata,j  or 
any  labor  organization  (other  than  wljien 
acting  as  an  employer),  or  anyone  acting 
in  the  capacity  of  officer  or  agent  of  anich 
labor  organization.  | 

(gi  "Employee"  includes  any  Indlvidjual 
employed  by  an  employer. 

(hi  "Wage"  paid  to  any  employee  In- 
cludes the  reasonable  cost,  as  determlified 
by  the  Secretary,  to  the  employer  of  fUr- 
ni.shing  such  employee  with  board,  lodging, 
or  other  facilities,  if  such  board,  lodglngj  or 
other  facilities  are  customarily  furnlatied 
by  such  employer  to  his  employees;  t\ro- 
i  ided,  That  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
determine  tlie  fair  value  of  such  board, 
lodging,  or  other  facilities  for  defitied 
classes  of  employees  and  In  defliied 
are.as.  based  on  average  cost  to  the  rira- 
ployer  or  to  groups  of  employers  similarly 
situated,  or  average  value  to  groups  of  em- 
ployees, or  other  appropriate  measujeS|  of 
fair  value.  Such  evaluations,  where  pp- 
pHcable  and  pertinent,  shall  be  used  In  V.eu 
of  actual  measure  of  cost  in  determlBjlng 
the  wage  paid  to  any  employee. 
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PROHIBITION    OF    W.\GF.     RATE    DIFFERENTIjI 
BASED    ON    SKX 

Sec.  4.  No  employer  having  employees 
en^'aged  in  commerce  or  In  the  production 
of  goods  for  commerce  shall  discriminate, 
in  any  place  of  employment  in  which  |hls 
employees  are  so  engaged,  between  *m- 
ployees  on  the  basis  of  sex  by  paying  wages 
to  any  emplc^yee  at  a  rate  less  than  the  rate 
at  which  he  pays  wages  to  any  employee 
of  the  opposite  sex  for  work  of  comparable 
character  on  jobs  the  performance  of  which 
requires  comparable  skills,  except  where 
such  payment  is  made  pursuant  to  a 
seniority  or  merit  increase  system  which 
does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis   of  tex. 

ADMINISTRATION    AND    ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  5.   la)   Tlie  Secretary  of  Labor — 

( 1 )  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  land 
rules  as  he  deems  necessary  and  appropWate 
for  the  administration  of  this  Act,  Inclw^lng 
regulations  to  provide  standards  for  deter- 
mining work  of  a  comparable  character!  on 
Jobs  the  performance  of  which  requires  Cbm- 
parabie  skills; 

(2)  may  Investigate  and  gather  data  re- 
garding the  wages,  hours,  and  other  condi- 
tions and  practices  of  employment  In  any  In- 
dtistry  subject  to  this  Act,  and  may  enter 
and  inspect  such  places  and  such  records 
(and  make  such  transcriptions  thereof), 
questii)n    such    employees,    and    investigate 


such  facts,  conditions,  practices,  and  mat- 
ters as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  determine  whether  any  person  has 
violated  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  which 
may  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act; 

(3 )  If  a  violation  Is  found  to  exist,  the  Sec- 
retary may,  before  taking  further  action 
hereunder,  by  Informal  methods  of  confer- 
ence, conciliation,  and  persuasion,  endeavor 
to  ellnninate  discriminatory  wage  practices 
and  to  secure  restitution  of  wages  which  an 
employee  would  have  received  had  the  em- 
ployee been  paid  at  the  rate  paid  the  oppo- 
site sex  as  required  by  this  Act; 

(4)  may  enter  and  serve  upon  any  em- 
ployer found  by  the  Secretary,  after  notice 
and  hearing  in  conformity  with  sections 
5,  6.  7,  and  8  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act,  to  be  engaged  in  or  to  have  en- 
gaged in  any  violation  of  section  4  of  this 
Act,  an  order  reqtUrlng  such  employer  (A) 
to  cease  and  desist  from  such  violation,  and 
(B)  to  pay  to  each  employee  who  has  been 
adversely  affected  a  svim  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  wages  due  such  employee  at  the  rate 
paid  to  an  employee  of  the  opposite  sex.  plus 
an  additional  equal  amount  as  liquidated 
damages;  and 

(5)  may  enter  and  serve  upon  any  em- 
ployer found  by  the  Secretary,  after  notice 
and  hearing  as  provided  In  paragraph  (4) 
hereof,  to  have  discharged  or  otherwise  dis- 
criminated against  any  employee  on  accouiit 
of  any  action  taken  by  such  employee  to  in- 
voke, enforce,  or  assist  in  any  manner  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  section  4 
of  this  Act,  an  order  requiring  such  employer 
to  reinstate  such  employee,  or  to  remove 
such  discrimination,  and  to  pay  to  such 
employee  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
wages  of  which  such  employee  has  been 
deprived  by  reason  of  such  discharge  or 
other  discrimination  plus  an  additional 
equal  amount  as  liquidated  dam.iges. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  any  Investigation 
conducted  under  paragraph  (2|  of  section 
5(a)  of  this  Act.  the  provisions  of  section 
307  (relating  to  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  books,  papers, 
and  documents)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  of 
June  10.  1920  (16  U.S.C.  825f).  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  Jurisdiction,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Lat>or  or  any  offi- 
cers designated  by  him. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  have  power  to  pe- 
tition any  United  States  District  Court, 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  viola- 
tion of  tills  Act  occurred  or  such  person  re- 
sides or  transacts  business,  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  order  issued  under  this  section 
and  for  appropriate  temporary  relief  or  re- 
straining order,  and  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  In  the  proceedings.  Upon  filing 
of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  cause  notice 
thereof  to  be  served  upon  such  person,  and 
thereupon  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  shall  have  power  to  grant  such 
temporary  relief  an<i  restraining  order  as  it 
deems  Just  and  proper,  and  to  make  and 
enter  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and  en- 
forcing as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  in 
whole  or  in  part  the  order  of  the  Secretary. 
No  objection  that  has  not  been  urged  before 
the  Secretary  or  hearing  officer,  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  court,  unless  the  failure  or 
neglect  to  urge  such  objection  shall  be  ex- 
cused because  of  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. The  findings  of  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  questions  of  fact  If  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole  shall  be  conclusive.  If  either 
party  shall  apply  to  the  court  for  leave  to 
adduce  additional  evidence  and  shall  show 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  sucii 
additional  evidence  Is  material  and  that 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  fail- 
ure to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the  hearing 
before  the  Secretary  or  hearing  officer,  the 
court   may   order   such   additional    evidence 
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to  be  t.iken  before  the  Secretary  or  his  hear- 
ing officer  and  to  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record.  The  Secretary  may  modify  his  find- 
ings as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings, 
by  reason  of  additloruil  evidence  so  taken 
and  filed,  and  he  shall  file  such  modified  or 
new  findings,  which  findings  with  respect 
to  questions  of  fact  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole  shtUl  be  conclusive,  and  shall  file 
ills  recommeudatlons.  if  any,  for  the  modi- 
fication or  setting  aside  of  his  original  order. 
Upon  the  filing  of  the  record  w:th  It.  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be  exclusive 
and  Its  Judgment  and  decree  shall  be  final. 
except  that  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  appropriate  United  States  court 
of  appeals. 

(d)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  final  order 
of  the  Secretary  issued  under  paragraphs 
(4)  and  (5)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  obtain  a  review  of  such  order  In  any 
United  States  district  court  within  the  juris- 
diction of  which  the  action  in  question  was 
alleged  to  have  been  cng:\ged  In  or  such 
person  resides  or  transacts  business  by  filing 
in  such  court  a  written  petition  praying  that 
the  order  of  the  Secretary  be  modified  or 
set  aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Secretary,  and  thereupon  the 
aggrieved  party  shall  file  in  the  court  the 
record  In  the  proceeding,  certified  by  the 
Secretary.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition, 
the  court  shall  proceed  In  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  case  of  an  application  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 
and  shall  have  the  same  Jurisdiction  to  grant 
to  the  Secretary  such  temporary  relief  or 
restraining  order  as  it  deems  Just  and  prop- 
er, and  in  like  manner  to  make  and  enter  a 
decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and  enforcing 
as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  in  whole  or 
In  part  the  order  of  the  Secretary;  the  find- 
ings of  the  Secretary  wi'h  respect  to  ques- 
tions of  fact  If  supported  by  subst^intlal  evi- 
dence on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole 
shall  In  like  manner  be  conclusive. 

(e)  When  granting  appropriate  temporary 
relief  or  a  restralnine  order,  or  makir;g  and 
entering  a  decree  enforcing,  modifying,  and 
enforcing  as  so  modified,  or  setting  aside  in 
whole  or  in  part  an  order  of  tlie  Secretary. 
as  provided  in  this  section,  the  Jurisdiction  of 
courts  sitting  in  equity  shall  not  be  limited 
by  the  Art  entitled  "An  Act  to  .amend  the 
Judicial  Code  and  to  define  and  limit  the 
Jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting  In  equity,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  March  23.  1932 
(47  Stat.  70,  29  use.  101-115). 

SUPERVISION    or    WAGE    PAYMENTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  au- 
thorized to  supervise  the  payments  of  any 
amovmts  owing  to  any  employee  which  have 
been  withheld  In  violation  of  this  Act  Any 
sum  owed  an  employee  and  paid  to  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  Act  shall  be  held  In  a  spe- 
cial deposit  account  and  shall  be  paid,  on 
order  of  the  Secretary,  directly  to  the  em- 
ployee. Any  such  sum  not  paid  to  an  em- 
ployee because  of  inability  to  do  so  within 
a  period  of  three  years  shall  be  covered  into 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(b)  No  wage  restitution  shall  be  made 
with  respect  to  any  violation  of  this  Act  for 
any  period  which  preceded  by  more  than  four 
years  the  date  of  commencement  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  of  the  first  administrative 
or  Judicial  proceeding  relating  thereto. 

GOVERNMENT    CONTRACTS 

Sec.  7  (a)  Except  .^  hereinafter  provided 
In  this  subsection,  in  any  contract  made  and 
entered  into  by  any  executive  department, 
independent  establishment,  or  other  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  or 
by  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  by  any  cor- 
p>oratlon  all  of  the  stock  of  which  is  bene- 
ficially owaied  by  the  United  States  (all  of 
which  are  referred  to  hereinafter  as  agencies 
Of  the  United  States),  for  the  manufacture 


or  furnishing  of  any  materials,  supplies, 
articles  or  equipment,  In  any  amount  exceed- 
ing $10,000.  there  shall  be  "included  stipula- 
tions under  which  the  contractor  U  i  is 
required  to  compensate  .all  fsersons  employed 
by  him  in  the  manufacture  or  furnlshii.g  of 
such  materials,  supplies,  articles  or  equip- 
ment, In  conformity  with  the  requ  -ements 
of  this  Act.  and  (2)  shall  be  subj  .  to  all 
other  provisions  of  this  Act  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  when  he  deenis  that  special 
circumstances  in  the  national  interest  so 
require,  exempt  a  contracting  agency  from 
the  requirement  of  including  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  in  any  specific  contract 
(b)  No  contract  shall  be  aw.irded  by  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  thereof  to  any 
person  finally  determined  to  have  violated 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of  any 
stipulation  entered  into  In  compliance  with 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  to  any 
firm,  corporation,  partnership,  or  association 
in  which  such  person  has  a  controlling  In- 
terest, until  or  unless  the  contractor  has 
satisfied  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  he  is 
complying  with  his  obligation  hereunder 
and  that  he  has  in  good  faith  established 
and  will  carry  out  wage  policies  and  practices 
to  assure  future  compliance.  The  Comp- 
troller General  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  distribute  to  all  agencies  of  the  United 
States  a  list  containing  the  names  of  per- 
sons Ineligible  for  contract  awards  under 
this  section.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
cause  the  names  of  persons  whom  he  de- 
termines to  have  made  a  satisfactory  show- 
ing of  present  and  future  compliance  with 
this  Act  to  be  removed  from  this  list. 

POSTING 

SEC.  8.  Every  employer  subject  to  this  Act 
shall  keep  a  copy  of  this  Act  posted  In  a 
conspicuous  place  In  or  about  the  premises 
where  any  employee  Is  employed.  Employ- 
ers shall  be  furnished  copies  of  this  Act  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  on 
request  without  charge. 

APrR'  iPRIATTON 

Sbc.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

TrnscmvT  date 
Sec     10.    This    Act    shall    take    effect    one 
hundred  and   twenty  days  after  the  date  of 
Its  enactment. 

The  letter,  explanaton-  statement,  and 
soction-by-section  analj'sis  presented  by 
Mr.  McNamara  are  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  or  Lab  'R 

Oftick  or  THE  Secret  ART. 
W'a.th'.Tigfon.  DC.  August  24,  1961. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.   D  C. 

Dear  Mr  President:  I  am  transmitting  an 
administration  proposal  "to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  sex  In  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  by  employers  having  em- 
pldyees  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce,  and  to 
provide  for  the  restitution  of  wages  lost  by 
employees  by  reason  of  any  such  discrimina- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes."  I  am  also 
enclosing  a  summary  statement  explaining 
the  need  for  the  legislation  and  the  purp^ose 
and  efTect  of  the  bill. 

The  existing  practice  of  some  en-.pl<  yers 
in  paying  discriminatory  wage  rates  with 
respect  to  the  same  or  c^imparable  work  has 
an  undesirable  effect  on  many  aspects  of 
the  life  of  our  Nation.  The  attached  draft 
is  Intended  to  work  toward  the  elimination 
of  these  effects  in  Interstate  commerce  chan- 
nels. Among  other  compelling  reasons  for 
Us  enactment  Is  the  necessity  to  utilize  fully 
the  tkills  of  women  in  our  labor  force  The 
number  of  women  workers  Is  expected  to 
Increase  to  more  than  30  million  within  the 
next  10  years. 


Tlie  proposal  is  In  the  nature  of  new  legis- 
lation and  would  not  amend  any  existing 
law. 

Tours  sincerely, 

ARTHTTR  J.  GOLDBEKG, 

Secreta-ry  of   Labor. 


St^ttmfnt  in  Fxri  .^NATION  of  a  Bii-l  To 
Provtdz  Eqval  Pay  Withovt  Discrimina- 
tion ON  AccorNT  or  Sex  in  Entfrprises 
Engaged  in  Interstate  Commence 
This  proposal  has  as  Its  purpose  the 
elimination  of  discrimination  In  wage  rates 
based  on  sex  where  men  and  women  are 
performing  comparable  work  for  the  same 
employer.  Employers  who  are  engaged  In 
commerce  or  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  would  be  subject  to  its  coverage, 
'l^iese  employers  would  be  prohibited  from 
paying  a  lower  wage  In  any  place  of  employ- 
ment where  employees  are  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce to  any  employee  than  he  pays  to  any 
employee  of  the  opposite  sex  for  work  of 
comparable  character  requiring  comparable 
skill.  Government  contractors  would  also 
be  made  subject  to  the  act.  This  proposal 
Is  on  the  legislative  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  administer 
and  enforce  the  act.  The  slrftllarity  of  the 
coverage  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
which  Is  also  administered  by  him.  is  recom- 
mended to  facilitate  Inspection  and  simplify 
questions  of  coverage 

Express  provision  is  made  for  the  Secre- 
tary when  he  considers  the  course  desirable 
to  eliminate  discriminatory  practices  he  fiiids 
in  violation  of  the  act  tlirough  conference 
and  persuasion  and  to  secure  voluntary  wage 
restitution.  It  Is  contemplated  that  educa- 
tional and  compliance  programs  will  be  em- 
phasized to  secure  maximum  employer  co- 
C'peratlon. 

When  compliance  Is  not  forthcoming,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  hold  administra- 
tive hearings  with  respect  to  alleged  viola- 
tions and.  when  warranted,  to  issue  ce:ise 
and  desist  orders  and  orders  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  wages  withheld  in  violation  of  the 
act,  plus  an  equal  amount  as  liquidated 
damages.  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized 
to  Issue  orders  requiring  reinstatement  of. 
and  wage  restitution  to,  any  employee  dis- 
charged for  assisting  in  the  enforcemeiit  of 
the  act.  If  necessary,  the  Secretary  may  seek 
a  court  order  restraining  violation  of  the  act. 
lu  addition,  an  employer  would  be  subject 
to  the  sanction  of  ineligibility  for  Govern- 
ment contracts  after  a  final  determination  of 
violation  of  the  act.  This  sanction  would 
not  be  applied  and  would  be  immediately 
discontinued  If  and  when  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  determines  that  the  employer  has 
come  into  compliance  and  will  In  good  faith 
continue  in  compliance  in  the  future. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  Congress 
act  to  eliminate  discriminatory  pay  practices 
from  the  channels  of  Interstate  commerce. 
The  present  practice  of  p.-^ylng  l^wer  wage 
rates  to  workers  of  one  sex  for  tlie  sr.me  or 
comparable  work  as  that  performed  by  the 
other  sex  has  an  undesirable  effect  on  many 
aspects  of  the  life  of  our  Nation.  Such  prac- 
tice tends  to  affect  adversely  the  general 
purchasing  power  and  the  living  st.indard  of 
workers.  Unfair  competitive  advantages  are 
enjoyed  by  employers  who  follow  this  prac- 
tice. Further,  the  resulting  low  wage  levels 
often  prevent  the  maximum  utilization  of 
worker  skills  to  the  detriment  of  morale  and, 
in  turn,  of  production. 

The  contributions  employed  women  are 
currently  making  to  our  economy  are  vital 
to  the  production  of  essential  goods  and 
services.  The  demand  for  these  goous  and 
services  will  grow  materially  In  the  next 
decade  when  the  national  population  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  by  118  niiiUon  persons. 
Six  million  more  women  workers  will  l>e  re- 
quired  by   1970  to   meet    pr.vnt.j:   o.^i.sunier 
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needs.  This  means  that  within  10  years  there 
will  be  at  least  30  million  women  In  the 
labor  force. 

To  facilitate  the  effective  use  of  these 
workers  and  to  encourage  the  highest  de- 
velopment of  their  skills,  widespread  appli- 
cation of  the  equal  pay  principle  should  be 
promoted  by  Congress.  This  principle  is 
oi  vital  importance  in  times  of  economic 
recession  when  the  employment  of  women  at 
lower  wage  rate  than  men  on  comparable 
jobs  may  be  used  to  undercut  the  wage  rate 
of  men  or  cause  their  displacement. 

In  addition,  discriminatory  wage  practices 
are  bad  for  reasons  otlier  than  their  tangible 
economic  disadvantages.  They  are  opposed 
to  the  fundamental  American  principle  of 
justice.  The  knowledge  of  their  existence 
reflects  on  the  prestige  of  the  United  States 
in  affairs  around  the  world. 

Federal  equal  pay  legislation  is  thus  emi- 
nently justified  in  the  interstate  commerce 
area  it  will  affect  directly  and  will  also  un- 
doubtedly have  a  wide  indirect  effect  and 
pave  the  way  for  extension  of  eqvial  pay 
practices  to  other  areas  of  employment. 

Equal     P.\y     Proposal — Section-by -Section 
Analysis 

Section  1  Title  of  act:  Establishes  short 
title  of  "Equal  Pay  Act  of  1961." 

Section  2,  Findings  and  declaration  of 
policy;  Enumerates  undesirable  conditions 
in  industries  engaged  in 'commerce  or  In  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce  resulting 
from  payment  of  wage  differentials  based  on 
sex  and  declares  policy  of  act  to  correct  these 
conditions  through  the  commerce  power. 

Section  3.  Definitions:  Defines  terms  tised 
In  the  act.  for  the  most  part,  as  the  same 
terms  are  defined  in  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

Section  4.  Prohibition  of  wage  rate  differ- 
ential based  on  sex: 

Prohibits  employers  having  employees  en- 
gaged in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce  from  discriminating,  on 
the  basis  of  sex,  in  payment  of  wages  in  any 
place  of  employment  in  which  their  employ- 
ees are  so  engaged  by  paying  to  any  employee 
wages  lower  than  those  which  he  pays  to  any 
employee  of  the  opposite  sex  for  work  of 
comparable  character  on  jobs  the  perform- 
ance of  which   requires  comparable  skill. 

The  language  descriptive  of  proposed  cov- 
erage and  the  supporting  definitions  in  sec- 
tion 3  are  phrased  to  make  available 
precedents  established  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  in  determining  coverage  un- 
der the  pro!X)sed  legi.=  lation.  Nondiscrimi- 
natory seniority  or  merit  increase  systems 
are  excepted 

Section  5.  Administration  and  enforce- 
ment : 

(a  I  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
( 1 1  to  issue  rules  and  regulations,  including 
regulations  to  provide  standards  for  deter- 
mining work  of  a  comparable  character  on 
jobs  which  require  comparable  skills;  (2)  to 
make  investigation  regarding  compliance 
with  tlie  art;  (3)  to  use  informal  methods 
of  conference,  conciliatioii  and  persuasion  to 
eliminate  discriminatory  wage  practices  and 
to  secure  restitution  of  wages  which  an  em- 
ployee would  have  received  in  compliance 
with  the  act;  i4)  lo  hold  hearings  in  con- 
formity with  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  to  determine  whether  violations  have 
occurred.  Upon  a  finding  of  violation,  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  issue  an  order  di- 
recting an  employer  to  cease  and  desist  from 
such  violation  and  to  pay  to  each  employee 
adversely  affected  thereby  the  amount  of 
the  wages  due,  plus  an  additional  amount  as 
liquidated  damages;  (5)  after  a  hearing,  un- 
der the  same  procedure  as  provided  hi  para- 
graph (4),  to  issue  an  order  with  respect  to 
any  employee  discriminated  against  by  rea- 
son of  assisting  in  the  enforcement  of  this 
act;    to   reinstate;    to   remove   any   other  dis- 


crimination; and  to  pay  any  wages  of  which 
the  employee  has  been  deprived,  including 
an  additional  amount  as  liquidated  damages. 

(b)  Vests  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  sub- 
pena  power  as  provided  under  the  Federal 
Power  Act  of  June  10,  1920. 

(c)  Provides  the  Secretary  may  apply  to 
the  appropriate  U.S.  district  court  for  en- 
forcement of  his  orders.  Also  provides  ex- 
press authority  for  him  to  seek  restraining 
orders. 

The  findings  of  the  Secretary  on  ques- 
tions of  fact  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence on  the  record  considered  as  a  whJDle 
will   be  conclusive. 

(di  Authorizes  persons  aggrieved  by  flt.;il 
orders  of  the  Secretary  to  obtain  a  review  >  f 
such  order  in  the  appropriate  U.S.  district 
court, 

iei  Provides  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Anti- 
Injunction  Act  will  not  apply  to  proceedUJgs 
under  this  act 

Section  6.  Supervision  of  wage  paymenlts: 

(a)  Authorizes  Secretary  to  supervise  pay- 
ment of  wages,  withheld  In  violation  of  \i\e 
act,  and  to  hold  such  sums  In  a  special  de- 
posit account  and  to  order  payment  thefe- 
from  directly  to  the  employee.  After  3  ya^rs, 
unpaid  sums  from  the  account  must  be  CCv- 
ered  into  the  Treastiry  as  miscellaneous;  Re- 
ceipts. 

(b)  Limits  wage  restitution  to  periodtj  of 
4  years  preceding  the  date  the  Secretary 
commences  his  first  administrative  or  ju)di- 
cial  proceeding. 

Section  7    Government  contracts: 

(a)  Provides  that  all  Government  supbly 
contracts  In  an  amount  exceeding  $10,000 
shall  contain  a  stipulation  requiring  the 
contractor  to  compensate  persons  employed 
by  him  on  the  contract  in  conformity  with 
the  requirements  of  the  act  and  shall  be 
subject  to  all  of  its  other  provisions.  Au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Labor  when  lie 
deems  tiiat  special  circumstances  in  the  fia- 
Tional  interest  require  to  exempt  any  oOn- 
tiactmg  agency  from  the  requirement  of  in- 
cluding this  stipulation  in  a  specific  contp|ct. 

(b)  Provides  that  no  contract  shall  be 
awarded  by  any  US.  Government  agency]  to 
persons  determined  to  have  violated  the  [act 
or  contract  stipulations  entered  into  tinder 
subsection  (a)  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines the  contractor  has  come  Into  full  com- 
pliance The  Comptroller  General  is  directed 
to  distribute  a  list  of  contractors  ineligible 
under  this  sectioii  and  immediately  to  !re- 
mpve  from  the  list  the  name  of  any  con- 
tractor the  Secretary  has  detern^ined  to  lipve 
C'jme  into  compliance. 

Section  8.  Posting:  Requires  employers 
subject  to  act  to  post  a  copy  of  It  on  premises 
where  any  employee  covered  by  the  ad}  Is 
employed. 

Section  9.  Appropriation:  Authorizes  nec- 
essary  appropriations    to   carry   out   the   ^ct. 

Section  10.  Effective  date:  Provides  that 
act  Will  take  effect  120  days  after  passage, 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bill.  It  is  an  honor  and  a 
privilege  to  join  him  in  sponsoring  the 
bill.  I  wish  to  say  that  it  seeks  to  estab- 
lish, as  a  aeneral  policy,  what  the  Gov- 
ernment established  during:  World  War 
II  as  Government  policy  with  respect  to 
all  plants  which  fell  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  War  Labor  Board,  because  in 
World  War  II  the  War  Labor  Board 
handed  down  a  decision — which  was  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  war — which  pro- 
vided equal  pay  for  equal  work  for 
women  in  all  the  plants  which  fell  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board. 


I  think  the  time  is  long  overdue  when 
we  should  apply  that  fair  and  equitable 
principle  to  the  American  economy  as  a 
whole,  and  we  should  see  to  it  that 
American  women  are  protected  from  the 
gross  discrimination  that  is  practiced 
upon  them  by  some  employers  who  seek 
to  hire  them  to  do  the  same  work  that 
men  do,  but  for  less  pay. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oreuon.  who  is  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill. 


EXTENSION  OP  SALINE  WATER  CON- 
VERSION PROGRAM— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (S.  2156*  to  expand  and 
extend  the  saline  water  conveision  pro- 
gram being  conducted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  print^ed. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  A.M. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
9  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.>,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
August  31.  1961.  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  30,  1961: 

Department    of    Defense 

Steuart  L.  Pittman,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

U.S     Attorneys 

John  C.  Williams,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
South  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Joseph  E.  Hines. 

Terrell  L.  Glenn,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
South  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
N.  Welch  Morrlsette.  Jr. 

U.S.  District  Judge 

James  Robert  Martin.  Jr.,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern 
and  western  districts  of  South  Carolina,  vice 
a  new  position. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive   nominations   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  August  30,  1961: 
U.S.  Circuit  Judge 

William  F.  Smith,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  third  circuit. 

U.S.  District  Judges    ' 

Luther  L.  Bohanon.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  northern,  eastern, 
and   western   districts  of   Oklahoma. 

Michael  H.  Sheridan,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  middle  district 
of  Pennsylvania. 

James  B.  Parsons,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U  S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Illinois. 

Floyd  R.  Gibson,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Missouri. 
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L^  S    Attohnfts 

William  E  Scent,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U 3. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Kentucky 
for  the  term  of  4  years 

Bernard  T  Moynahan,  Jr  ,  of  Kentucky, 
to  be  U,S,  attorney  ior  the  eaf^tern  district 
of  Kentucky  for  the  term  of   4   years 

US    Marshals 

Archie  Craft,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U,S. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Kentucky. 

Joseph  V.  Conley.  of  Rhode  Island,  to  t>e 
U  S  marshal  for  the  district  of  Rhode  Island 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

James  E  Luckie.  of  Georgia,  to  be  U5. 
mtirshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Georgia 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

James  J.  Moos,  of  Illinois,  to  be  US.  mar- 
shal for  the  southern  district  of  Illinois  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 


mmw 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\Vi:i)Ni:snAY.  .\i  (.ist  iiO.  VM\\ 

The  House  mrt  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Bra-skamp. 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

From  the  Book  of  Samuel  d  Samuel 
12:  22* :  The  Lord  mil  not  foTsake  His 
people. 

Almiphty  God.  in  these  times  that  try 
men's  souls,  we  earnestly  beseech  Thee 
that  humanity  may  be  touched  and 
transformed  by  the  regenerating  power 
of  Tliy  holy  spirit  and  be  purped  from 
every  selfish  ambition  and  propensity. 

Help  us  to  confront  all  of  the  difficul- 
ties and  deformities,  the  calamities  and 
crises  of  these  perilous  days,  with  a  faith 
that  bears  the  hallmarks  of  confidence 
and  courage. 

May  we  continue  to  pray  and  labor 
for  the  dawning  of  that  blessed  day 
when  nations  shall  not  submit  their  dis- 
putes and  disagreements  to  the  dread- 
ful arbitrament  of  war  but  to  the  high 
court  of  reason  and  righteousne.ss. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL. 

The    JouiTial   of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESS.^GE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A   message   from    the   Senate    by   Mr 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that    the    Senate    had    passed    without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  44.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $150  000  for  use  toward  the  con- 
struction of  a  U.S   Pacific  War  Memorial. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H  R.  566.  An  art  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  iilstoric  site  at  Fort 
Davis.  Jeff  Davis  County,  Tex  ;  and 

IIR.  7809.  An  act  to  improve  the  active 
duty  promotion  opportunity  of  Air  Force 
offlcers  from  the  grade  of  major  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  c«)loneI. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 


titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested; 

S.  46.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  administration  of  basic  public 
recreation  facilities  at  the  Elephant  Butte 
and  Caballo  Reservoir  areas.  New  Mexico, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

S  1186.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  protection 
of  consumers  of  articles  of  merchandise 
composed  in  whole  or  In  part  of  gold  or  sil- 
ver from  fraudulent  misrepresentation  con- 
cerning the  quality  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes, 

S  2272  An  act  to  disclaim  Interest  in  cer- 
tain rights  In  certain  lands  In  the  State  of 
Nevada:   and 

S  2454  An  act  to  amend  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1955  to  make  Indian  tribes 
eligible  for  Federal  loans  to  finance  public 
work*  or  facilities,   and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr,  G<>re]  had 
been  appointed  a  conferee  on  the  bill 
'H.R.  7576'  cntiL'.ed,  "An  act  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  accordance  with  .section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,"  in 
place  of  .the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
i  Mr.  Anderson),  excused. 


CALL   OF   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  Hou.se. 

A  call   of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Blatnlk 

Brooks,  La 

CeUer 

Dawson 

Fog  arty 

Gallagher 

Gray 

Hall 

Kllburn 


I  Roll  No. 

Kilgore 
McSween 

Madden 

MBllllard 

MllUkeu 

Norrell 

Nygaard 

O'Brien,  N 

OKouskl 
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Pllcher 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Santangelo 

Shelley 

Spence 

Staggers 

Westland 

Wright 


The  SPEAKER,  On  this  rollcall.  409 
Members  have  an,'=;wered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedinps  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

The  SPE-\KER,  Tliis  is  Calendar 
Wednesday,  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
committees. 

The  Clerk  began  the  call  of  the  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  McMillan  <  when  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  was  called  > . 
Mr  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  passes. 


EMERGENCY  EDUCATIONAL  AID 
ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  POWELL  (when  the  Committee  on 

Education  and  Labor  was  called'.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  call  up  the  bill  iH.R.  8890'  to 
amend  Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law 
874.  81st  Congress,  so  as  to  extend  their 
expired  provisions  for  an  additional  year 
and  t<3  authorize  payments  under  Public 


Law  815  for  school  construction  in  school 
districts  With  severe  classroom  short- 
ages, to  extend  for  1  year  the  student 
loan  pro'-ram  of  title  II  of  the  National 
Deftnse  Education  Act  of  1958.  and  for 
other  pui^poses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  raise 
the  question  of  consideration  of  the  bill. 
and  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HALLECK  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentaiT  inquii-y. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Smce  this  is  a  little 
unusual  procedure.  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire if  a  vote  "no"  on  this  question  is  a 
vote  again.-t  the  consideration  of  the 
measure  that  has  just  been  called  up  un- 
der the  calendar. 

The  SPEAKER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  fu:ther  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  will 
state  it 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Pur- 
suing the  inquiry  raised  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  :  m  the  event  the  noes 
prevail,  that  w:!!  mean,  will  u  not,  that 
the  proposal  for  aid  to  education  will  not 
be  considered'' 

The   SPEAKER      That   is    correct. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  House  con- 
sider the  blip 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  170,  nays  242,  not  voting  25, 
as  follows: 

IRoll   No.   177] 
YEAS — 170 


Addabbo 

Addonlzlo 

Albert 

Andrews 

Anfuso 

Ashley 

Bailey 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Blatnik 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Brademas 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brix)mfleld 

Bucicley 

Burke.  Ky. 

Bvirke.  Mass 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Carey 

Celler 

Chelf 

Clark 

Cond 

Cohelan 

Cook 

Corman 

Curt  in 

Daddarlo 

D;\:.le:s 

Davl.s,  John  W 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Do  vie 

Dulskl 

Edmondson 

Elilott 

Everett 

Evlns 

Fiirbsteln 

Fuinei^an 

Fine 

Flood 

Fogarty 


Frledel 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Giaimo 

Gilbert 

Granahan 

Grant 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

GrlfTiths 

Hairan,  Ga. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Halpern 

H.wisen 

Harding 

Hays 

Hcaley 

Hcchler 

Hoiifield 

Holland 

Holt2un8n 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Inouye 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kustenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

K:lduv 

King.  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kowalskl 

Landrum 

Lane 

Lankford 

Lesi.nskl 

Llbonatl 

McCormack 

McDowell 

McFall 

Macdonald 

Machrowlcz 

Mack 

Merrow 


Miller,  Clem 
Miller, 

George  P. 
MonBfean 
Montoya 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Mort;an 
Morris 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Nix 

OBrlen.  111. 
OHara.  Ill 
O  Hara.  Mich. 
Olsea 
Perkins 
Peterson 
Pfost 
Philbin 
Pike 
Powell 
Price 
Puclnskl 
Randall 
Reu.ss 

Rhode.s.  Pa. 
Roberts 
Rodmo 
Rogers.  Colo. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rostenkowskl 
Routh 
Ryan 

St   Germain 
Savmd 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Shipley 
Sisk 
Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Sppnce 
Stat-'trera 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Taylor 
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Thomas  Udall.  Morris  K. Watts 

Thompson.  N  J.  UUman  Wickersham 

Thornberry  Vanlk  Yates 

Toll  Vinson  Young 

Trimble  Walter  Zelcnko 

NAYS— 242 


Abbitt 

Fisher 

Moore 

Ab<  rnethy 

Flynt 

Moorehead, 

Ad.ur 

Ford 

Ohio 

Alexander 

Forrester 

Morrison 

Alford 

Fountain 

Morse 

Al^er 

Frazier 

Mosher 

Ar.rUTsen, 

Frelinghuysen 

Moulder 

Minn. 

F  ulton 

Murray 

Aiiderson,  111. 

Garland 

Nelsen 

An'ncLs 

Gary 

Norbiad 

A>h brook 

Gathings 

Osmers 

A -h  more 

Gavin 

Ostertag 

A.^plnaIl 

Glenn 

Passman 

Auchlncloss 

Goodell 

Patman 

Avery 

Goodling 

Felly 

Ayres 

Griffin 

Pillion 

liciker 

Gross 

Pirnie 

Barrv 

Gubser 

Poatte 

B.i.ss.  N.H. 

Haley 

Potf 

iiate.s 

Hallcck 

Quie 

Battin 

Kardy 

Ray 

liocker 

Harris 

Recce 

lifckworth 

Harrison.  Va. 

Reifel 

Bocrmann 

Harrison,  Wyo 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Belcher 

Harsh  a 

Riehlman 

Bell 

Harvey,  Ind 

RUey 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Harvey,  Mich 

Rivers.  S  C 

Bennett,  Mich 

Hebert 

Rotalson 

Berry 

Hemphill 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Belts 

Henderson 

Rogers,  Tex. 

BUtch 

Herlong; 

Roudebvish 

Bosks 

Hiestand 

Rousselot 

Bolton 

Hoeven 

Rutherford 

Bow 

Hoffman.  lil. 

St  George 

Bovkln 

Hoffman.  Mich 

.  Savior 

Hr.iy 

Hor.in 

Sciiadeberg 

Bromwell 

Hosmer 

Schenck 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Huddleston 

Scherer 

Brown 

Hull 

Schneebeli 

BroyhUl 

Ikard. Tex 

Schweiker 

Br\ice 

Jarman 

Schwengel 

Burleson 

Jensen 

Scott 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 

Joliansen 

Scranton 

C.I  hill 

Johnson.  Md. 

Seel  V -Brown 

Cannon 

Jonas 

Scklen 

Ciisey 

Jones.  Mo. 

Short 

CedcrberK 

Judd 

Shriver 

Chamberlain 

Kearns 

Sihal 

Chcnowe'.h 

Keith 

Sikps 

Chlpcrfiekl 

Ktni;,  N  Y 

Slier 

Church 

Kitchin 

Smith.  Calif. 

Clancy 

Knox 

Smith.  Miss. 

Collier 

Kornepav 

Smith.  Va. 

Colmer 

Kunkel 

Sprini,'er 

Conte 

Kyi 

Stafford 

Cooley 

Laird 

Taber 

Corbett 

La  nt^en 

TeaLtue,  Calif 

Cramer 

Latta 

Teaiiue.  Tex. 

Cunnmghanl 

Lennon 

Tiiompson.  La. 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Lindsay 

Thompson.  Tex 

C\irtis.  Mo. 

Lipscomb 

Thomson.  Wis. 

D.iL'ue 

Loser 

Tollefson 

Davl>;. 

McCulloch 

Tuck 

James  C 

MrDonout;h 

Utt 

Divi.s.  Teiui. 

Mclntire 

Van  Pelt 

D.^rounlan 

McMillan 

Van  Zandt 

Dcrwinski 

MrVey 

Wallhaviser 

Devlne 

MacGretjor 

We:iver 

Dole 

Mat;nuson 

Weis 

DDminlck 

Mahon 

Whalley 

D^oley 

Mar-hall 

Wharton 

Dorn 

Martin,  Mass. 

Whitener 

Dowdy 

Martin.  Nebr. 

W'-iitten 

Dviwnini; 

^Lason 

Widnall 

Durr.o 

Mathias 

Williams 

Dwyer 

Matthews 

Willis 

Ellsworth 

May 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Fallon 

Meader 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Fascell 

Michel 

Wmstead 

Feliihan 

Miller,  NY. 

YouiiLter 

Fen  ton 

Mills 

Zablocki 

Flndley 

Minshall 

NOT   VOTING- 

-25 

Brooks.  La. 

Mailliard 

Pilcher 

Dawson 

Milllken 

Rabaut 

Gray 

Mueller 

Rains 

Hall 

NorrcU 

River>;,  Alaska 

Kilburn 

Nvttaard 

Santangelo 

KUtjore 

OBrien.  N  Y. 

Tuppcr 

McSween 

OKonskl 

Westland 

Madden 

O'Neill 

Wright 

So  the  House  refused  to  consider  the 
bill  H  R.  8890. 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Madden  for,  with  Mr.  McSween  against. 

Mr.  Santangelo  for,  with  Mr.  Brooks  of 
Louisiana   against. 

Mr    Rabaut  for.  with  Mrs.  Norrell  againsjt. 

Mr    Rains  for.  with  Mr.  Pilcher  against. 

Mr    O  Nelll  for,  with  Mr    Kilburn  againsit.. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  for,  with  Mr.  Hall 
agaiiist. 

Mr.  Tiipper  for,  with  Mr.  Nygaard  againsit. 

Mr  OKonskl  for,  with  Mr.  Westlatwl 
against. 

Mr.  Dawson  for,  witli  Mr.  Kilgore  agaiufjt. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Milllken. 
Mr.  Mueller  with  Mr.  Mailliard. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announce 
as  above  recorded. 


id 


DISPENSING  WITH  FURTHER  PRO- 
CEEDINGS UNDER  THE  CALL  Op 
CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.    McCORMACK.      Mr.    Speaker. 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  prc- 
ceedinus  uiider  tlie  call  of  committees  qn 
Calendar  Wednesday  be  dispensed  wiOti. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  tjo 
clie  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas  - 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAII;5 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aHk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers  om 
the  part  of  the  House  have  until  mid- 
niKht  tonicht  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  the  bill  S.  1983. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penf  i- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  obiection. 


THE  HONORABLE  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Chair  recognizes 

the    gentleman     from    Louisiana     I  Mir. 

BOGGS]. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
indeed  a  notable  occasion.  It  is  my 
privilege  to  inform  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  one  of  our  most  beloved  and 
admired  coUeacues.  my  good  and  able 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
today  is  observing  not  only  his  silver  an- 
niversary as  a  Member  of  the  House  ©f 
Representatives,  but  this  also  happens  to 
be  his  birthday. 

I  know  that  every  Member  of  this  body 
joins  me  in  extending  to  you,  Eugeni:, 
very  best  wishes  for  many,  many  more 
happy  birthdays  and,  moreover,  we  all 
hope  that  we  will  still  be  Members  when 
you  have  occasion  to  celebrate  your 
golden  aniversary  as  a  Member  of  the 
House. 

Now  I  know  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  would  not  want  me  to  say  what 
I  am  now  going  to  say  because  of  his  in- 
nate modesty  about  such  things.  How- 
ever, we  cannot  let  this  occasion  pass 
without  paying  him  a  tribute. 

Each  of  us  in  some  way,  as  we  scire 
here,  leaves  his  mark  upon  the  pages  of 
history.    There  are  a  few  who,  however, 


because  of  their  personal  magnetism, 
their  high  professional  skill,  and  their 
qualities  of  leadership,  leave  an  imprint 
which  far  surpasses  the  average.  These 
individuals,  as  we  all  recognize,  are  the 
real  shapers  of  history.  These  men  are 
the  true  statesmen.  Such  a  man  is  our 
dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Eugene  Keogh.  I  know  whereof 
I  speak  because  I  have  been  associated 
with  him  from  day  to  day  over  a  period 
of  years  through  work  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  in  handling 
tax,  tariff,  and  social  security  legisla- 
tion. He  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
lawyers  I  know.  His  knowledge  of  the 
tax  laws  is  vast  and  detailed.  His  knowl- 
edge of  legislative  procedure  is  unsur- 
passed. He  has  a  host  of  friends  in  this 
House,  and  I  am  confident  I  speak  for 
each  and  every  one  of  them  when  I  say. 
"happy  birthday." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  before,  we  hope 
to  be  in  a  position  to  help  Gene  cele- 
brate many,  many  more  such  happy  oc- 
casions. ^ 

Mr.  IKARD  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.     I  yield, 

Mr.  IKARD  of  Texas.  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  join  my  colleague  from 
Louisiana  in  wishing  all  the  best  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York, 
His  outstanding  service  here,  his  good 
humor,  his  keen  intellect,  his  pleasant 
way.  his  charming  personality,  are 
things  we  all  admire.  We  have  enjoyed 
our  association  with  him  greatly,  and 
wish  him  many  more  years  of  distin- 
guished public  service,  long  life,  and  good 
health. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority w  hip. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  happy  to  be  able 
to  join  in  this  tribute  to  a  great  Ameri- 
can and  a  most  distinguished  and  out- 
standing Member  of  this  House.  Eugene 
Keogh  is  of  course  a  very  popular  and 
lovable  colleague.  More  than  that  he 
is  an  extremely  valuable  Member  of  this 
House.  He  has  unusual  talents  and  skills 
which  are  required  of  a  great  legislator. 
He  is  a  fine  parliamentarian,  an  out- 
standing debater,  a  keen  analyst,  and 
above  all  a  gentlem.en  in  every  sen.se  of 
the  term.  I  wish  him  every  happy  re- 
turn of  the  day  and  many  of  them. 

Mr.  COOLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  our  colleague  from  Louisiana  in  a 
tribute  to  my  beloved  friend,  Euge.ne  J. 
Keogh,  of  New  York.  I  have  enjoyed 
Gene  Keogh's  friendship  for  25  long 
years.  I  have  always  held  him  in  high 
esteem.  He  is  a  devoted  friend,  a  states- 
man in  the  true  sense  of  that  word,  and  a 
dedicated  public  servant.  Except  for  our 
beloved  Speaker  and  our  majority  leader, 
I  am  certain  that  Gene  Keogh  is  the 
most  popular  and  beloved  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  is  always 
kind  and  courteous,  but  he  has  his  own 
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convictions  and  he  has  the  manly  cour- 
age of  his  honest  convictions  His  life 
here  has  been  a  blessing  and  a  benedic- 
tion to  the  people  of  the  great  congres- 
sional district  which  he  has  so  well  and 
so  ably  represented  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  He  is  a  tri^d.  true,  and  trusted 
Member  of  Com-'iess.  and  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  extenduur  to  him  and  to  his 
lovely  and  charming  wife.  Virginia. 
cordial  good  wishes  for  their  health  and 
hajipmess  in  the  years  ahead 

If  every  Member  of  this  House  were  as 
friendly  and  gentle,  as  kind  and  forth- 
right as  Gene  Keogh  is,  this  would  be  a 
very  pleasant  place  in  which  to  live  and 
to  labor.  May  the  Lord  of  mercy  ble.ss 
him.  and  may  he  have  many  more  birth- 
days. 

Mr.  DOOLEY  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yieW 

Mr  BOGGS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New   York 

Mr  DOOLEY  As  one  who  knew  our 
pood  friend  from  New  York  long  before 
he  came  here,  I  am  happy  to  join  in  the 
25th  anniversary  of  his  coming  to  this 
distinguished  body,  and  wish  him  well 
on  his  biithday  and  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOGGS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  I  Mr.  Keogh!  on  the  completion  of 
25  years  of  service  to  our  country.  And 
on  his  birthday,  I  wish  for  him  many 
more  years  of  service  here  and  continued 
good  health  and  happiness. 

Mr  KUNKEL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield "^^ 

Mr  BOGGS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KUNKEL  Mr  Speaker.  I  want 
to  extend  my  congratulations  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr  Keogh],  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  on  one 
regular  committee,  revision  of  the  laws, 
and  one  special  committee  of  the  HotLsc. 
the  Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid. 
known  as  the  Herter  committee,  with 
him  He  is  a  most  valualjle  Memlx>r  of 
the  House  He  is  a  good  fnend.  I  have 
come  to  know  his  capabilities  well  and 
wish  him  many  more  years  of  service  in 
Congress  and  happiness  in  his  life. 

Mr  OBRIEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  Illinois  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  congratulate  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Keogh  1  on  his 
birthday.  Gene  Keogh  has  proved 
him.self  to  be  a  most  outstanding  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  He 
is  a  good  Democrat  and  a  cieat  Amer- 
ican. I  wish  him  many  more  years  of 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  a  happy  and  fruitful  life  for  him  and 
his  loved  ones. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  JudiciaiT. 


Mr.  CELLER  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  fel- 
low Brooklynite  and  dean  of  the  New 
York  Democratic  deieeation,  I  loin  with 
you,  and  with  all  the  Members  who  have 
already  spoken  and  who  will  speak,  in 
the.^e  felicitous  remarks  concerning  our 
distinguished  colleague.  Gene  Keogh. 
He  is  a  worthy  Lientleman  and  a  truly 
dedicated  public  servant  He  is  as  men- 
tally alert  as  he  is  sartorially  perfect 
We  wish  him  and  his  dear  ones  good 
health  and  happiness.  I  am  sure  I  .'^peak 
for  not  only  all  the  members  of  the 
New  York  delegation,  but  for  all  who 
have  come  to  know  Gene  and  honor  and 
re.spect  him. 

Mr  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  BOGGS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  New  York 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  add  'ny  words  of  conaratulations 
to  Gene  Keogh.  While  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Celler]  has  said 
he  is  a  great  Democrat  and  I  agree  with 
that,  I  want  to  say  also  that  he  is  a  very- 
fine  man  and  a  wonderful  colleacue  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I  hope 
he  serves  25  vears  more. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
finm  Illinois. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  .iom  my  col- 
leagues in  extending  my  warm  personal 
regards  to  one  of  the  greatest  men  who 
has  served  in  this  august  body,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  Gene  Keogh. 
I  have  had  the  extreme  pleasure  of  serv- 
ing with  Gene  for  over  11  years.  Few- 
men  in  public  life  have  been  as  great- 
ly beloved  as  Gene.  I  have  found  him 
at  all  times  to  be  helpful  and  willing 
to  aid  his  fellow  man  His  word  is  his 
bond.  I  congratulate  him  on  this  25th 
anniversary  of  service  as  a  Member  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  also 
his  birthday. 

May  the  good  Lord  grant  him.  many 
more  years  of  service  t^  his  counti-j-  and 
his  fellow  man  and  bless  him  with  good 
health  and  happiness  in  the  years  ahead 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York 

Mr  RIEHLMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  join 
my  colleague.*:  in  extending  congratula- 
tions to  Gene  Keogh  on  his  25  years  of 
service  in  this  august  body  and  al.so  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  birthday  I  have 
known  Gene  ever  smce  I  came  to  the 
Congress.  I  know  of  no  man  who  is 
more  dedicated  to  the  service  of  his 
country  and  to  good  government  He 
has  been  one  of  my  very  close  friends. 
and  I  cherish  his  friendship.  I  join  all 
my  colleagues  in  wishing  him  many 
more  years  of  health  and  happiness  in 
the  service  of  his  country. 

Mr.  HERLONG  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr.  BOGGS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HERLONG  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  get  in  on  this  birthday  party,  too.  I 
sub.scribe  to  all  the  wonderful  things 
that  have   been   .said   about   our  distin- 


guished, able  and  beloved  colleague. 
Gene  Keogh.  This  spontaneous  demon- 
stration today  testifies  to  the  high  place 
he  holds  m  all  our  hearts.  I  congratu- 
late him  on  this  double  anniversary  and 
wish  him  inany  more  years  of  health, 
happine-ss.  and  continued  effective  serv- 
ice m  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr  Speaker,  w-111  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Penn.'^ylvania. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  extending  sincere  congrat- 
ulations to  my  very  good  and  able  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Gene 
Keogh,  on  his  birthday,  and  on  this 
25th  anniversary  as  a  Member  of  the 
Congress.  For  his  work  in  the  Congress, 
he  has  won  for  himself  the  hearty  com- 
mendations of  the  membership  of  the 
House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  My 
wish  for  him  is  good  health,  happiness 
and  all  the  good  things  in  life  through 
the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield':' 

Mr  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P  MILLER  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  my  respects  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  Gene  Keogh.  Gene 
Keogh  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  who  has 
ever  sat  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  think  that  those  of  u.«  who  know  and 
admire  him  can  bf^st  describe  him  as  a 
Congressman's  Congressman. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS  I  yield  to  the  genileman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too. 
desire  to  join  w  ith  my  colleagues  in  trib- 
ute to  a  great  American  and  a  great  and 
valued  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  am  one  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  who  has  been  privileged  to 
serve  with  the  gentleman  from  Ne".- 
York.  Gene  Keogh.  m  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

So  our  association  and  our  friendsh.ip 
goes  back  many  years  to  the  time  when 
we  ser\-ed  the  New  York  State"  govern- 
ment and  iat<>r  here  m  the  Congress. 
Gene  Keogh  is  d  great  American  and  he 
has  rendered  outstanding  public  service 
o\er  the  years.  He  commands  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  all  who  know 
him  and  I  am  sure  that  the  people  of 
his  congressional  district  and  the  State 
of  New  York  appreciat-e  the  great  con- 
tribution he  has  made  to  the  cause  of 
f:ood  L'overnment.  both  m  New  York 
State  and  our  National  Government.  I 
am  glad  and  iiroud  to  have  Gene  Keogh 
as  a  friend  and  happy  to  extend  my  best 
Wishes  to  him  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
birthday  and  his  25  years  of  service  as 
a  Memoei  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
RoosEVErr' 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  for  giving  us  the  oppor- 
tunity for  this  wonderful  birthday  party. 
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I  can  only  say  that  even  though  I  am 
from  very  far  away  now  from  New  York, 
I  know  the  man  we  honor  is  one  of  whom 
it  can  be  truly  said  that  he  is  the  per- 
fect gentleman — Gene  Keogh.  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  wish  him  many 
more  happy  birthdays  and  to  thank  him 
for  hi.s  many  courtesies. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  eentleman  from  New  Jersey  LMr. 
Cahill  '. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too, 
would  like  to  join  in  this  tribute  to 
Gl-ne  Keogh.  He  has  been  a  warm  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine  since  I  have  been 
in  the  House.  Gene  Keogh  is  an  out- 
standuif;  Congre-ssman.  a  loyal  friend,  a 
devoted  husband  and  father,  and  a  great 
American.  Although  we  come  from  dif- 
ferent States  and  different  political  par- 
ties, our  forefathers  came  from  the  same 
country.  So,  from  one  Irishman  to 
another,  happy  birthday  and  happy 
anniversary.  Gene  Keogh. 

Mr,  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  LMr. 

KORNEG.'Wl. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
tending to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keogh]  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  on  this  occasion,  and  not  to 
contradict  my  colleague  from  Illinois  but 
by  way  of  amplification,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  as  a  new  Member  of  the  House, 
Mr.  Keogh  has  always  graciously  given 
me  his  time  and  has  extended  many 
courtesies  to  me.  He  has  offered  me 
mnny  helpful  suggestions  along  the  way 
during  my  service  as  a  nev»-  Member,  and 
I  am  gratefully  appreciative  to  him  for 
his  fine  spirit  of  friendship.  He  is  truly 
a  great  American  and  highly  deserving  of 
the  fine  tributes  paid  to  him  on  this 
occasion. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
King]. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  hke  to  join  my  colleagues  and 
add  my  congratulations  and  best  wishes 
and  God's  blessings  to  Gene  Keogh. 
He  is  a  fine  gentleman,  a  good  Con- 
gressman, and  I  hope  he  will  be  with  us 
many  more  years.  We  both  come  from 
the  same  State,  and  although  I  am  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  I  respect  and 
admire  him  very,  very  much,  and  I  hope 
he  will  be  with  us  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Multer]. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  from 
Brooklyn  and  New  York  knew  long  be- 
fore Gene  Keogh  arrived  here  he  was  a 
scholar,  a  gentleman,  and  a  good  Amer- 
ican. We  know  that  it  has  not  taken  25 
years  for  the  Congress  to  learn  that, 
too.  During  all  of  his  years  of  service 
he  has  been  recognized  as  a  scholar,  a 
gentleman,  and  a  great  American.  And, 
we  from  his  hometown,  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  for  having 
taken  this  time  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  upon  his  service  anniversary 
and  upon  his  birthday.  We  wish  to 
Eugene  Keogh  the  best  of  evei7thing  in 
the  days  ahead. 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
StrattonI. 

Mr.  STRATTON.       Mr.     Speaker.     I 

would  like  to  join  in  paying  well-deserved 
tribute  to  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  LMr. 
Keogh  J  on  his  birthday  and  on  this  an- 
niversary of  25  years  of  service  in  this 
House  and  to  express  to  him  my  deep 
appreciation  for  the  help  and  assistance 
that  he  has  given  me  since  becoming  a 
Member  of  this  House.  I  am  sure  that 
other  Members  have  experienced  the 
same  thing  I  did.  when  first  coming  here, 
to  have  the  encouragement  and  suppcu't 
and  guidance  which  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  given  to  new  Members. 
Gene  Keogh  is  one  of  the  men  who  had 
mo.n  to  do  with  the  election  of  the  pres- 
ent Kennedy  administration.  I  know  of 
no  Member  of  '.he  Hou.se  who  is  con- 
tributing more  today  to  making  that  ad- 
ministration a  success.  It  has  been  a 
great  privilege  to  be  able  to  serve  with 
him  and  now  to  wi<h  him  well  on  this 
happy  occasion. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
MrMiLi..-\xl. 

Mr.  MrMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  congratulating  the  gen- 
tleman frnm  New  York  i  Mr  KeoghI. 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  and  the  privilege 
of  serving  with  him  for  approximately 
24  years.  I  do  not  know  of  any  man  in 
this  House  who  holds  a  higher  respect 
by  the  other  Members  of  the  House  than 
Mr.  Keogh.  He  is  one  of  the  finest  gen- 
tlemen I  ever  met  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  or  off  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hal- 

LECK  !  . 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ju-st 
want  to  join  in  saying  a  fine  word  for  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Gene 
Keogh.  He  has  been  my  friend  as  I 
have  been  his  friend,  and  I  hope  we  w511 
have  many  more  years  of  pleasant  as- 
sociation together. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  tMr. 
M.\chro\vicz^. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  subscribe  to  all  of  the  wonderful 
things  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana and  the  other  Members  who  spoke 
about  our  colleague.  Gene  Keogh,  today. 
This  is  a  tribute  that  is  richly  deserved 
and  earned  by  Gene  Keogh  for  his  many 
years  of  loyal  and  faithful  service.  He 
has  been  a  friend  and  an  inspiration  to 
me,  and  I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  him  today. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Bass]. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  very  happy  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Congress, 
Gene  Keogh  of  New  York.  I  am  honored 
to  be  able  to  call  him  my  friend.  There 
is  no  doubt  he  is  a  gentleman,  a  scholar, 
and  beloved  by  all  of  his  colleagues.  He 
could  well  be  called  the  ambassador  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  This  is 
a  great  occasion,  and  I  wish  him  many 


more  years  of  happiness,  good  health, 
and  constructive  service. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Gary]. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  extending  birth- 
day greetings  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  Gene  Keogh.  He  is  ai"! 
able  legislator  and  a  grand  fellow.  I  am 
proud  to  be  numbered  as  one  of  his 
friends.  I  want  to  say  that  my  only  re- 
gret is  that  this  adds  another  year  to 
his  life,  and  I  hope  that  time  will  slow 
down  so  that  he  will  be  with  us  for  many 
more  ycar.s  to  come. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  yixld  t^j 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Pike  I. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
for  letting  me  add  a  word  of  deserved 
tribute  to  my  colleague  from  New  York. 
Unlike  the  other  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Dooley],  I  did  not  know  Mr. 
Keogh  when  he  did  not  have  any  shoes; 
unfortunately,  quite  the  contrary,  he 
knew  me  when  I  did  not  have  any  shoes, 
and  when  I  came  down  here  this  year,  a 
"shoeless  clamdigger  from  the  east  end 
of  Long  Island,"  it  was  Gene  Keogh  who 
found  me  an  office  to  interview  secre- 
taries and  sort  of  steered  me  through 
from  the  beginning.  I  have  found  that 
he  has  proven  available  right  up  to  this 
date,  and  I  appreciate  very  much  the  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  publicly  to  him 
for  his  services,  not  only  to  me  but  also 
to  all  of  the  new  Congressmen.  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  this  day  and  say,  "Hap- 
py anniversary." 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Bonner],  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
and  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
a  fine  Christian  gentleman,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Gene  Keogh. 
a  great  legislator,  an  able,  fine  public 
servant.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
join  the  gentleman  and  his  friends  in 
recognizing  this  outstanding  day  in  the 
life  of  Gene  Keogh. 

Mr,  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Chelf). 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding  to  me. 
As  I  returned  to  the  Chamber  a  few- 
minutes  ago  from  answering  an  urgent 
long-distance  call  I  heard  so  very  many 
nice  things  being  said  about  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  Gene  Keogh. 
that  it  gave  me  a  sudden  shock.  I 
thought  for  a  brief  moment  that  he 
might  have  had  a  heart  attack — God 
forbid.  But  I  am  most  happy  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  birthday  and  join 
in  the  many  nice  things  that  have  been 
said  about  his  outstanding  seiwice  in 
this  great  body  during  the  last  25  years. 
Today  marks  that  armiversary. 

I  want  to  publicly  thank  him  also  for 
the  many  nice  things  he  has  done  for 
me  during  the  17  yeai's  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  know  and  to  serve  with  him. 
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I  have  enjoyed  the  association  very 
much.  Gene  is  a  scholar,  a  gentleman, 
and  an  outstanding  legislator.  He  is 
kind,  gentle,  and  most  considerate.  The 
U.S.  House  of  Repi'esentatives  is  a  bet- 
ter place  in  which  to  serve  because  of 
his  membership. 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Watts  1 . 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  my  collcauues  in  extend- 
ing best  wishes  to  Gene  Keogh  on  this 
his  birthday,  and  join  in  a  humble  way 
to  pay  a  justly  descrvtxl  tribute  to  the 
fine-^  record  he  has  made  in  Congress. 
He  has  always  been  kind  and  helpful  to 
everyone.  He  has  been  firm  in  his  posi- 
tions. He  has  made  a  great  legislator. 
He  has  been  a  wondei-ful  help  to  me  dur- 
ing the  time  I  have  been  here,  e.<;pecially 
since  I  have  served  with  him  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

He  deserves  all  the  tributes  that  have 
been  paid  to  him.  I  wish  him  many 
many  more  birthdays  and  many  years  of 
fine  service. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  1  Mr. 
ZelenkoI. 

Mr.  ZELENKO.  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish 
on  behalf  df  the  New  York  Coimty  Dem- 
ocratic delegation  to  inform  the  Hou.se 
that  we  can  praise  him  no  more  nor  no 
less,  than  did  all  those  of  his  colleagues, 
who  have  already  spoken  so  highly  of  our 
dear  brother.  Gene  Keogh.  We  wish 
him  many,  many  years  of  happy  per- 
sonal life  and  fruitful  legislative  life. 

On  a  personal  note  I  join  those  who 
came  to  this  great  body  after  Gene 
Keogh,  and  to  acknowledge  the  great 
debt  I  owe  him  for  hi.^  steadfast  help- 
fulness to  me. 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Carey]. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  our  colleacues  who  have  spoken  in 
commendation  and  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  I 
have  known  Mr.  Keogh  not  all  of  the.se 
25  years,  as  a  Member  but  all  during  that 
period  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  watch- 
ing and  benefiting  from  the  great  work 
he  has  performed  for  our  Borough  of 
Brooklyn.  I  take  this  time  on  behalf 
of  the  community  to  express  admiration 
for  this  most  urbane,  ubiquitous,  and 
great  proponent  of  our  country  on  this 
notable  day. 

Mr.  BOGGS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  1  Mr. 
SaylorI. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  for  giving  us  an 
opportunity  to  congratulate  our  friend 
from  New  York.  So  many  times  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  not  given 
this  opportunity  until  a  colleague  has 
pas.sed  to  his  rewards  and  the  individual 
is  never  given  the  opportunity  of  know- 
ing just  what  his  colleagues  think  of 
him.  I  know  this  tribute  that  is  being 
paid  today  to  Gene  Keogh  is  well  de- 
served, and  I  join  with  his  host  of 
friends  here  in  the  House  in  congratu- 
lating him,  and  wish  for  him  many  more 


years  of  continued  happiness  and  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon   [Mr,  Ull- 

MAN  1 . 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  in  congratulating  my 
very  good  friend.  Gene  Keogh,  on  this 
anniversary. 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  to  serve  with  this  distinguished 
gentleman.  Not  only  is  he  a  true  friend 
and  a  wonderful  gentleman,  but  he  is 
also  a  very  able,  skillful  lawyer  and 
Member.  I  have  learned  a  great  deal 
from  him.  I  jom  with  others  here  in 
the  House  jn  offering  him  my  congrat- 
ulations on  this  fine  day. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Pirn  IE ! . 

Mr.  PIRNIE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too.  wish 
to  join  with  other  Members  of  the  House 
today  in  this  well-deserved  ti-ibute  that 
IS  being  paid  to  .Gene  Keogh.  It  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  have  observed  his 
very  outstanding  work  as  a  Member  of 
this  tjody.  His  gracious  manner  and 
outstanding  ability  have  won  our  ad- 
miration and  respect  We  are  proud  of 
his  long  record  of  fine  service  to  his 
countiT-  I  extend  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations and  good  wishes  upon  this 
important  anniversary. 

Mr,  BOGGS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Wickersham  1 , 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  ;  Mr.  Keogh  i  .  He  is  an  able 
leguslator,  he  is  an  outstanding  presid- 
ing officer,  he  is  a  very  worthy  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  congratulate  him 
on  this  day.  If  he  is  old  in  service,  he 
is  quite  young  in  age. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
ColmefI. 

Mr  COLMER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  join  in  the  tributes  that  have 
been  paid  to  our  friend,  my  neighbor, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Gene 
Keogh.  He  is  in  the  truest  sense  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  scholar.  I  felicitate  and 
salute  him  and  jom  with  the  other 
Members  of  the  House  in  paying  this 
well-deserved  tribute  to  him. 

Mr.  BOGGS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates ]. 

Mr.  YATES  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
BoGGsl,  and  all  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  paying  tribute  today  to  our  very 
capable  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoik.  Gene  Keogh. 

I  have  served  with  Gene  Keogh  for  12 
years.  In  that  time  I  have  found  him 
to  be  a  most  perceptive  and  knowledge- 
able Member,  not  only  on  legislative  is- 
sues but  on  other  important  matters  as 
well.  His  delightful  wit  augments  his 
capable  activities  and  endears  him  to 
everyone  who  knows  him.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure and  a  privilege  to  work  with  him. 
I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana IMr.  Boggs]  in  paying  this  well-de- 
served tribute  to  him. 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  1  Mr. 
Adchtncloss'  . 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
did  not  realise  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  Eugene  Keogh.  was  such  an 
elderly  gentleman  and  so  I  *am  very 
plea.sed  to  congratulate  him  on  his  birth- 
day and  wish  him  many  more  happy  re- 
turns of  the  day.  He  is  also  to  be  warmly 
congratulated  on  his  25  years  of  service 
here  m  the  House.  His  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  welfare  of  our  country  arc 
thoroughly  recognized  not  only  by  his 
constituents  but  by  the  host  of  friends 
that  he  has  made  during  his  term  of 
service. 

He  has  always  given  me  sound  advice 
and  what  is  more  I  appreciate  so  much 
the  patience  which  he  always  displayed 
toward  me  when  I  sought  information 
from  him  I  think  one  of  the  greatest 
characteristics  that  i.«  his  is  his  affable 
manner  and  his  willingness  to  be  helpful 
to  those  about  him.  That  is  one  real 
reason  why  he  is  held  in  such  great  af- 
fection and  such  real  profound  respect. 

May  his  days  be  numerous  and  hi.'-; 
service  be  extended  for  a  long  time  so 
that  the  citizens  of  our  land  may  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  his  devoted  and  patriotic 
service. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  iMr, 

McCORMACK] 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Gene  Keogh  is  a  man  of  deep  religious 
faith,  a  great  American,  and.  as  a  great 
legislator,  a  perfectionist,  my  No,  1  leg- 
islative diplomat,  a  gentleman  whose 
warm  heart  and  love  of  his  fellow  man 
IS  evidenced  not  only  by  his  deeds  but 
by  his  actions. 

I  extend  to  my  close  and  valued  friend. 
Gene  Keogh.  my  congratulations  on  this 
dual  anniversary  m  his  life,  and  my  vei-y 
best  wishes  and  hope  for  every  happi- 
ness and  success  in  the  years  that  lie 
ahead  for  him. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  and  congra^tilate  a  most 
distinguished  and  able  Member  of  this 
House. 

This  year  marks  the  25th  year  that 
Gene  Keogh.  of  New  York,  has  rendered 
faithful,  competent,  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice in  this  Chamber. 

I  would  like  also  to  express  to  Gene 
Keogh  my  best  wishes  on  today,  his 
birthday. 

He  was  fii-st  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  age  of  29  after 
serving  in  the  New  York  State  Assembly. 
He  has  been  elected  and  reelected  13 
consecutive  times.  He  is  now  a  ranking 
Democratic  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  coi^sider  it  a  profound 
privilege  and  a  distinct  honor  to  count 
this  esteemed  and  respected  Member  of 
the  House,  as  one  of  my  friends. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
particular  per.sonal  privilene  and  pleas- 
ure to  .loin  with  my  fellow  Members  heie 
today  m  this  spontaneous  tribute  to  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  great 
State  of  New  York.  Gene  Keogh,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  birthday  and  on  the 
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anniversary  of  25  years  of  diligent  and 
devoted  service  as  a  Member  of  this  body. 

His  cooperating  friendship  and  courte- 
sy has  won  for  him  the  esteem  and  af- 
fection of  all  of  us  who  have  come  to 
know  him. 

Firm  of  purpose,  steadfast  in  princi- 
ple, steeped  in  the  intimate  knowij^dge  of 
legislation,  unyielding  in  rooted  convic- 
tion, and  of  gracious  personality.  Gene 
has  reached  a  height  of  respect  and  au- 
thority in  this  Chamber  that  few  men 
liave  achieved. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  good 
Lord  will  continue  to  bless  him  with  good 
health  so  that  he  may  successfully  serve 
his  district,  his  State,  and  the  Nation 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  for 
many,  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  join  in  the  many  trib- 
utes being  made  today  on  this  happy  an- 
niversary for  Gene  Keogh.  He  con- 
tributes a  great  deal  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  genuine  pleasure  all  of  us  have  in 
serving  with  him. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
thankful  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  BoggsI  for  giving 
the  House  this  opportunity  to  join  today 
in  this  well-merited  tribute  of  respect, 
admiration,  and  affection  to  our  cher- 
ished and  esteemed  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Congressman 
Eugene  Keogh. 

On  this  day,  which  is  at  once  his  natal 
day  and  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  serv- 
ice in  the  House,  it  affords  me  real  pleas- 
ure and  privilege  to  compliment,  com- 
mend, and  congratulate  this  dear  and 
distinguished  friend  of  ours  and  his  fam- 
ily upon  his  many  years  of  outstanding 
service  in  the  Congress,  and  wholeheart- 
edly wish  for  them  many  happy  returns 

of  the  day,  many  more  years  of  effective, 
constructive  service,  and  every  measure 
of  continued  good  health,  success,  and 
good  fortune  that  the  good  Lord  may 
bestow  upon  them. 

Of  wai'm  and  gracious  personal  gifts, 
well  trained  and  adapted  for  public  life, 
a  penetrating  legal  mind,  astute  judge 
of  men  and  affairs,  skillful  in  the  more 
subtle  arts  of  law,  politics,  and  diplo- 
macy, magnanimous  of  heart,  generous 
and  loyal  of  spirit.  Congressman  Keogh 
enioys  hii,'h  rank  indeed  in  national  pub- 
lic life  and  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his 
colleagues,  his  many  friends,  and  the 
people.  May  he  enjoy  many  more  happy 
years  of  distinguished  and  able  service 
and  happiness. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  personal  pleasure  in  availing  my- 
self of  this  opportunity  to  join  with  the 
distinr;uished  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
IMr.  BoGGsl  and  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  extending  felicitations  today 
to  my  good  and  longtime  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Eugene  J.  Keogh, 
of  New  York,  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
bu-thday  and  his  25th  year  of  se/vice 
m  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 

I  have  been  a  steady  admirer  of  Gene 
Keogh  ever  since  he  was  a  young  man 
representing  a  district  in  Brooklyn  in 
the  legislative  halls  in  Albany  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  State  Assembly. 
He    is    undoubtedly    one    of    the    most 


capable  and  industrious  members  of  the 
New  York  delegation  here  in  the  House 
where  his  service  on  the  great  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  has  been  mo$t 
effective.  Gene  is  my  dear  and  close 
friend  and  I  sincerely  wish  him  many, 
many  more  years  of  happiness  and  good 
health  with  his  lovely  wife  Virginia  and 
their  two  fine  children. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
real  and  delightful  privilege  for  me  today 
to  join  in  the  salute  to  our  beloved 
colleague,  Eugene  J.  Keogh.  botli  on  his 
birthday  and  on  the  celebration  of  his 
25th  year  in  the  Congi-ess  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  very  happy  and  proud  of  my 
association  with  Gene.  He  is  a  most 
capable  person  and  his  thoughtful  con- 
sideration has  been  an  in.spiration 
through  the  years  to  newcomers  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  His 
years  of  public  service  are  a  credit  both 
to  his  native  State  of  New  York  and  to 
his  country.  He  is  more  than  deserving 
of  any  tribute  which  can  be  accorded 
to  him  by  his  fellow  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  we  are  fortunate  to  have  him 
among  us. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  extend  to 
Gene  and  to  his  lovely  family  my  wai-m 
and  sincere  best  wishes  and  the  hope 
that  the  future  has  in  store  for  them 
all  that  is  good. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pei-mit 
me  to  join  our  colleagues  in  commending 
Congressman  Eugene  Keogh.  of  New 
York,  on  his  birthday. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  know  and  work  with  Congressman 
Keogh  through  the  last  25  years.     He 

and  I  came  to  Congress  the  same  day. 
All  through  this  period  we  have  been 
warm  friends.  By  any  yardstick  of 
measurement  Congressman  Keogh  is  one 
of  the  big.  effective,  and  outstanding 
Members  of  Congress.  His  efforts  for  his 
district  are  always  solid  and  effective: 
his  advice  on  national  matters  is  sought 
by  many  of  us.  I  congratulate  the  peo- 
ple of  his  great  district  on  their  wisdom 
and  good  judgment  in  electing  him  con- 
tinuously to  represent  them. 

May  Congressman  Keogh  have  manjy 
many  more  happy  birthdays. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  extending  con- 
gratulations to  a  vei->'  able  and  very  pop- 
ular Member  of  this  body,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Eugene  J.  Keogh.  Gene 
Keogh.  as  he  is  known  to  all  of  us,  has 
reached  an  important  milestone  in  his 
life  and  in  his  service  to  the  Nation:  a 
quarter  century  of  devoted  service  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  anniversary  also  coincides  with  Ills 
birthday. 

Gene  Keogh  is  a  dear  friend  of  mine  of 
long  standing.  His  district  in  Brooklyn 
borders  on  my  district.  I  have  collabo- 
rated with  him  ever  since  I  first  came  to 
Congress  in  1950.  If  I  am  any  kind  of 
a  legiGlator,  it  has  been  due  to  his  wise 
counsel  and  his  puidance  over  these 
years.  I  have  found  liim  to  be  courteous 
in  every  respect,  a  keen  analyst  of  the 
American  political  scene,  and  a  capable 
parliamentarian.    We,  in  Brooklyn,  are 


very  proud  of  his  record  and  his  achieve- 
ments m  Congress  over  the  past  25  years. 

I  want  to  wish  for  him  many  more 
years  of  continued  service  to  the  people 
of  his  district  and  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  I  want  to  wish  him  also  contin- 
ued good  health  and  happiness  in  life, 
together  with  his  charming  and  lovely 
wife,  Virginia,  and  his  children.  May  the 
future  be  as  rewarding  to  him  as  the 
past. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  extending  birthday  greet- 
ings to  my  esteemed  friend  and  distm- 
gui.shed  colleague,  the  gentleman  fron^ 
New  York.  Eugene  Keogh.  and  in  com- 
memorating his  25th  anniversary  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  body  is  fortunate  in  having  as 
one  of  Its  senior  members  a  man  of  the 
stature  of  Gei'e  KEocir.  He  is  a  bulwark 
of  su-ength  in  the  Ways  and  MearLs  Com- 
mittee. His  knowledge  of  the  laws  with- 
in our  jurisdiction  is  deep,  detailed,  and 
precise.  I  know  of  no  individual  who 
has  a  more  brilliant  mind  or  who  is  a 
stronger  advocate  tiian  Gene  Keogh. 
He  has  sponsored.  succe.s.>^fully.  during 
his  period  of  service  in  this  body,  a  great 
number  of  legislative  measures  in  the 
public  interest.  His  district  is  indeed 
fortunate  in  having  such  representation 
in  the  Congress.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  is  fortunate  to  have 
him  as  one  of  its  senior  members.  We 
in  the  House  are  fortunate  in  having  the 
benefit  of  his  brilliant  mind,  his  pro- 
fessional skill  and  his  powerful  advocacy. 

I  join  with  all  his  friends  in  extend- 
ing to  Gene  Keogh  many  happy  returns 
of  the  day,  and  I  join  in  the  wish  pre- 
viously expressed  that  we  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  commemorating  many 
subsequent  such  occasions. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Vircinia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  3d  day  of  January  1937. 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr. 
El'CEne  J  Keogh,  first  presented  him.self 
in  the  well  of  this  House — young,  hand- 
some, smart,  and  debonair.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  25  years,  he  remains  today 
young,  handsome,  .smart,  and  debonair. 

However,  there  are  attributes  which  he 
has  acquired  in  these  25  years.  Today, 
he  has  more  service  for  his  age  than  any 
other  man  in  the  Congress,  but  beyond 
this,  he  has  acquired  the  esteem,  the  de- 
votion, the  admiration,  and  the  affection 
of  all  his  colleagues.  It  would  be  accu- 
rate to  say  that  no  Member  of  this  body 
has  more  good  will  and  less  ill  will  from 
his  colleagues  than  he. 

There  is  reason  for  this.  The  reason 
lies  in  his  brilliant  analytical  mind,  his 
keen  perception,  his  ab.solute  fairness,  his 
love  of  his  fellow  man  and  his  complete 
integrity,  all  of  which  he  combines  with 
modesty  and  utter  lack  of  pretension. 

It  makes  me  happy  to  join  with  his 
other  beloved  colleagues  in  felicitating 
him  on  the  commemoration  of  his  long 
service,  and  the  anniversary  of  his  birth- 
day. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  the  Hon- 
orable Eugene  Keogh  in  celebration  of 
his  25  years  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives — and  also  his  birth- 
day. He  is  a  distinguished  legislator 
and  a  fine  lawyer. 
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As  a  new  Member  of  the  House.  I  came 
here  in  the  86th  Congress,  and  I  was 
advised  by  his  many  friends  throughout 
the  great  State  of  New  York  to  see  him. 
The  scholar  that  he  is,  he  advi.sed  me 
wisely  on  many  occasions  on  the  proce- 
dures in  the  House.  Mr.  Keogh  is  quiet 
in  his  ways,  but  impressive  and  convinc- 
ing in  his  deliberations.  His  actions  and 
fine  record  should  be  an  inspiration  to 
all  new  Members  coming  into  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

My  life  has  been  enriched  and  my  work 
has  been  more  interesting  because  of  my 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Keogh.  May  God 
in  His  divine  wisdom  grant  him  many 
happy  years  with  his  family  and  friends, 
and  may  he  continue  to  enjoy  many 
fruitful  years  in  his  ICKi-slative  work. 

Congratulations  and  best  wishes  on 
this  momentous  occasion. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too.  would 
like  to  join  the  many  friends  of  our 
distinguished  colleague.  Eugene  Keogh, 
in  expressing  best  wishes  on  this  joyful 
occasion. 

Today,  marks  not  only  the  celebra- 
tion of  Mr.  Keogh's  birthday  but  the 
observance  of  his  silver  anniversary  as 
a  Member  of  the  Hou.'^e  of  Representa- 
tives. 

While  I  knew  Gene  before  coming  to 
Congress  in  1953.  I  did  get  to  know  him 
better  during  my  service  in  this  House. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a  great  legislator  and  a  fine 
public  servant  who  has  dedicated  a 
quarter  of  a  century  to  tins  great  body. 
His  outstanding  services  to  the  people 
of  his  district  in  Brooklyn  as  well  as  his 
services  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  have 

distinguished  him  as  a  great  American. 

W^e,  who  have  had  the  honor  and 
privilege  to  serve  with  him,  admire  and 
respect  him  as  a  friend  and  colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  happy  event.  I 
wish  to  extend  to  Congressman  Keoch 
and  his  family  my  best  wi-shes  for  their 
continued  health  and  happiness  for 
many,  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  there  is 
little  I  can  add  to  the  many  nice  things 
said  today  on  the  floor  at>oUc  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  IMr. 
Keogh  1.  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  those  sentiments,  however,  to 
congratulate  Gene  on  his  birthday  and 
the  silver  anniversary  of  his  service  in 
the  House,  and  to  wish  him  many  more 
years  of  outstanding  public  .sei'vice. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  Ninth 
District  of  New  York,  and  our  Nation  as 
a  whole,  are  fortunate  to  have  a  legisla- 
tor of  hi,>  caliber  serving  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  this  critical 
period  of  our  history.  His  understand- 
ing of  the  issues  confronting  our  Nation, 
his  skill  as  a  legislator,  and  his  devotion 
to  the  public  cause,  place  him  in  the 
front  ranks  of  our  great  legislators,  both 
past  and  present. 

I  have  known  Gene  for  many  years, 
and  I  cherish  his  friendship  and  value 
his  counsel.  I  know  that  he  is  admired 
and  respected  by  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  I  wish  him  well  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  he  will  continue  to  serve 
in  Congress  for  many  years  to  come 

Mr.  ST.  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  privilege  for  me  to  rise  in  tribute 
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to  my  colleague  from  New  York  on  the 
occasion  of  his  birthday  and  the  silver 
anniversary  of  his  service  in  the  Con- 
gress. As  a  freshman  Member  of  this 
august  assembly,  I  have  been  encouraged 
by  and  pi-ofited  from  the  words  and  ac- 
tions of  Gene  Keogh.  His  dedicated 
service  to  our  country  as  a  Member  of 
this  body  has  brought  dignity  and  honor 
to  the  Congress  as  well  as  to  him.self. 

As  the  best  dressed  man  in  the  Con- 
gress Gene  Keogh  brings  a  propriety 
and  decorum  to  this  Chamber  which  few- 
can  matcli.  His  diligent  efforts  in  be- 
half of  his  constituents  and  his  Nation 
are  reflected  in  his  work  on  various  com- 
mittees of  the  House.  His  reputation  as 
an  effective  and  able  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress has  preceded  this  tribute  we  offer 
today. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  due 
respects  to  a  gentleman  who  has  done 
much  to  serve  his  Nation  and  one  whom 
I  know  will  continue  to  serve  with  honor 
and  distinction. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  his  many  friends  and 
colleagues  in  extending  to  my  fellow 
New  Yorker,  Eugene  J.  Keogh,  my  good 
Wishes  on  the  occasion  of  his  birthday 
and  his  25th  anniversary  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with 
Gene  Keogh  in  the  New  York  State  Leg- 
islature from  which  we  were  graduated 
to  member.ship  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. As  an  alumnus  of  that  body 
and  as  a  Member  of  the  House  I  had 
occasion  to  observe  him;  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  I  consider  him  one 
of  our  most  compet<?nt  legislators  and,  I 

might  say.  skillful  diplomats. 

Many  have  been  the  encomiums  ut- 
tered on  this  occasion  and  there  is  little 
I  can  say  in  addition.  I  wish  only  to  add 
a  personal  prayer  that  he  will  continue 
his  devoted  and  valuable  service  to  our 
country  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr,  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  in  saluting  our  beloved 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Eugene  Keogh, 
upon  this  notable  occasion.  As  he  ob- 
serves his  birthday  and  his  silver  anni- 
versar>-  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Gene  should  take  pride 
and  satisfaction  in  the  brilliant  record 
he  has  carved  for  himself  through  the 
years.  His  coiistituents  and  his  fellow 
countJTmen  ever%"Rhere  are  indebted  to 
him  for  his  dedicated  legislative  seiTice. 
H:s  fine  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  have 
won  Gene  the  admiration  and  affection 
of  all  his  colleagues  who  rejoice  with 
him  on  this  significant  milestone  in  his 
life.  I  extend  to  Gene  my  warm  felicita- 
tions and  my  very  best  wishes  for  many, 
many  more  years  of  success  and  hap- 
piness. 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
certainly  not  want  to  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity to  join  with  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues today  in  paying  tribute  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Evgene  J.  Keogh.  who  is  observing 
the  anniversary  of  his  25  years  of  service 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
who  is  also  celebrating  his  birthday. 

Having  been  so  closely  associated  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York — we  are  in 
the  same  delegation — I  have  had  ample 


occasion  to  observe  his  dedication  to  duty 
and  his  outstanding  record  as  a  public 
servant  over  the  years.  He  enjoys  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  all  those  with 
whom  he  serves,  and  rightly  so. 

Many  times  1  have  benefited  by  his  wise 
counsel  and  advice,  and  so  1  take  double 
plea-sure  in  extending  my  best  wishes  for 
his  birthday,  and  my  congratulations  on 
his  Sliver  anniversary  m  Congress. 

Mr.  LIBONATI  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn  and  the  city  of  New 
York  has  given  many  distinguished 
citizens  to  the  Nation.  We  are  espe- 
cially proud  and  happy  to  greet  our  dis- 
tinguished  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Eugene  Keogh  on  this  memorable  day — 
the  celebration  of  his  birthday  and  his 
25th  year  Of  ser\ice  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  He  is  a  very  versatile 
leader  and  a  loyal  friend.  His  accom- 
plishments are  admired  and  respected. 
He  has  always  given  advice  to  new  Mem- 
bers and  is  ever  ready  to  serve  their  in- 
terests. To  prai.se  Gene  Keoch  is  not 
only  a  privilege  on  our  part,  but  an  open 
and  honest  acknowledgment  of  the  great 
accomplishments  that  have  been  his  in 
his  great  career  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We  greet  him  with  true 
friendship  on  this  momentous  day  and 
leave  him  in  the  warm  embrace  of  his 
loving  wife,  Virginia,  and  his  dear  chil- 
dren, Susan  and  E.  Preston.  May  God 
bless  and  keep  him  with  us  in  the  Con- 
gress for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  my  good  friend,  Eugene 
Keogh.  Gene  has  been  my  next-door 
neighbor  in  the  New  House  6f!ice  Build- 
ing for  several  years.  I  know  of  no  bet- 
ter way  to  judge  a  person  than  to  l)\e 
beside  him,  and  I  could  want  for  no  bet- 
ter neighbor.  That  our  staffs  also  have 
had  a  pleasant  a.ssociation  is,  I  believe, 
a  reflection  of  the  friendship  Gene  and 
I  have  enjoyed  over  the  years.  He  is  an 
able  legislator  and  has  been  helpful  to 
me  on  many  occasions  when  I  have  con- 
sulted with  lum  about  legislative  matters 
that  I  have  had  before  hi.s  committee. 
I  extend  to  him  warm  pood  wishes  for 
continued  good  health  and  happiness. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  we 
draw  to  the  end  of  a  busy  session,  there 
will  continue  to  be  Issues  on  which  our 
votes  will  be  split  or  perhaps  not  cast. 
On  the  subject  under  di.scussion,  how- 
ever, there  will  be  no  dissenters  nor  ab- 
stainers, For  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
there  is  nothing  but  a  smgle  resolve: 
That  today  be  as  happy  and  memorable 
as  any  other  single  day  in  his  good  and 
distinguished  life  for  our  beloved  and 
respected  colleague:   Gene  Keogh. 

There  is  much  I  could  say  but  let  me 
say  only  that  this  is  a  man  amongst  us 
whose  friendship  I  cherish,  whose  wis- 
dom I  respect,  wliose  courage  I  salute, 
whose  manner  I  admire. 

Happy  birthday.  Gene.  May  God  bless 
you  and  your  family  and  keep  you  well 
to  serve  as  you  have  served. 

Mr  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  join  in  the  tribute  to  a 
great  Congressman.  Eugene  J.  Keogh,  on 
his  birthday  and  his  25th  anniversary  of 
dedicated  service  to  his  country. 
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Gene  Keogh  has  an  enviable  record 
and  has  been  and  is  an  inspiration  to 
me,  a  new  Member  of  the  House.  It  is 
my  privilege  to  represent  a  district  which 
many  years  ago  was  also  represented  by 
my  distinguished  colleague.  To  this  day 
fine  words  of  praise  are  echoed  by  many 
of  my  constituents  for  the  great  services 
rendered  by  him. 

To  you.  Gene,  go  my  very  best  wishes 
for  continued  good  health,  happiness, 
and  many  more  years  of  service  to  your 
district,  State,  and  Nation. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
most  happy  to  join  with  our  many  col- 
leagues who  have  spoken  in  praise  of  our 
distinguished  colleague,  Gene  Keogh.  I 
extend  to  him  my  best  wishes  on  the  joy- 
ful occasion  of  his  birthday  and  my 
hearty  congratulations  upon  the  observ- 
ance of  his  silver  anniversary  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Congressman  Keogh  has  achieved  an 
enviable  record  of  sei-vice  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  people  of  the 
Ninth  District  of  New  York  are  fortunate 
In  having  such  an  able  and  conscientious 
Representative  in  Congress;  our  Nation 
has  benefited  by  his  ability  and  dedicated 
service.  I  have  enjoyed  my  friendship 
and  many  years  of  association  with  him. 

I  wish  for  him  and  his  family  many 
more  years  of  continued  happiness,  good 
health,  and  all  the  best  things  which  this 
life  can  afford. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  recognizing  Eugene 
J.  Keogh's  25  years  of  distinguished  serv- 
ice in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
in  saluting  him  on  this  double  anniver- 
sary, for  I  understand  today  is  his  birth- 
day. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  experiences  I 
have  had  since  my  election  to  Congress 
is  knowing  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  I  have  found  him  to  be  a  sound 
legislator,  a  wise  counselor,  and  an  en- 
gaging personality.  I  am  happy  to  ex- 
tend my  best  wishes  and  congratulations 
to  him  upon  this  occasion. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  to  join  in  the  significant  trib- 
ute being  paid  to  our  able  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Eugene  Keogh,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  birthday  and  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  silver  anniversary  of  his 
service  in  this  House. 

I  have  known  Gene  Keogh  through 
virtually  all  his  years  as  a  Member  of 
Congress.  Before  the  congressional  re- 
apportionment of  1944.  the  boundaries 
of  his  district  included  part  of  Queens 
County,  and  for  4  years  he  was  the  Con- 
gressman of  a  good  portion  of  the  area 
I  was  honored  to  represent  in  the  New- 
York  State  Senate. 

This  afforded  firsthand  opportunity 
to  work  with  Gene  and  to  get  to  know 
him. 

From  the  first,  I  was  attracted  by  his 
personal  charm,  humor,  and  under- 
standing. I  was  impressed  by  his  skill, 
perceptiveness  and  his  unique  talent  to 
get  to  the  core  of  a  situation  and  come 
up  with  the  right  answer.  Time  has 
only  buttressed  this  impression;  it  has 
enhanced  my  feelings  about  Gene  even 
more.    To  have  come  to  Congress  my- 


self, to  serve  as  his  colleague,  to  observe 
him  in  action,  is  a  privilege  I  shall  alway.s 
cherish. 

The  armals  of  Congre.ss  will  bear  lait- 
ing  testament  to  Gene  Keogh's  excep- 
tional talents  and  great  achievements. 
He  has  contributed  invaluably  to  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation;  he  has  helped  im- 
measurably in  makin?  this  land  a  better 
place  for  evei-y  man.  woman,  and  child. 

What  c,'reater  tribute  can  be  paid  to  a 
human  than  to  have  his  works  translated 
into  the  well-being  of  others''  This  is 
the  significant  testament  to  Gene  that 
will  always  remain,  no  matter  how  much, 
in  all  his  genuine  humility  he  may  scoff 
at  our  plaudits. 

Mr.  ."Speaker,  what  I  say  here  cooies 
ne:ht  from  my  heart.  And.  I  know  in  so 
expressinir  myself.  I  reflect  the  esteem, 
the  respect,  the  admiration,  and  affection 
for  Gene  of  all  our  colleagues.  I  am 
proud  to  be  among  them. 

Congratulation.s,  Gene.  May  you  and 
your  dear  ones  be  blessed  with  joy  and 
good  health  in  the  many  fruitful  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  congratulating 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  fMr. 
Keogh  1  on  attaining  his  25th  year  in  the 
House.  His  youthful  and  cheerful  ap- 
pearance belies  the  birthday  he  also  cele- 
brates this  date  and  bears  little  trace  of 
the  legislative  battles  he  has  waged  and 
won. 

From  the  start  of  my  own  sei-vice  in  the 
House.  I  have  found  occasion  many  limes 
to  seek  the  counsel  and  friendly  advice 
of  the  gentleman  and  he  has  always  been 
considerate  and  helpful.  His  store  of 
knowledge  with  respect  to  tax  law  is 
abundant,  and  he  has  an  outstanding 
ability  in  the  field  of  legislative  proce- 
dure. 

I  believe  the  spontaneous  outpouring 
of  tributes  which  has  marked  this  day 
is  testimony  to  how  highly  regarded 
Gene  Keogh  is  in  the  US.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  know  we  all  wish  him  and 
his  lovely  wife  the  best  of  fortune  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
Members  who  quietly  and  without  fan- 
fare goes  about  his  business  and  con- 
tributes materially  to  the  progress  of 
legislation  is  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  the  Honorable  Eugene  J.  KEOGHr 
Whenever  he  is  called  on  to  preside  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  or  whenever  he  takes  the  floor  to 
present  an  argument,  he  does  so  with 
dircnity  and  persuasiveness.  His  influ- 
ence as  a  senior  Member  is  widespread, 
and  his  leadership  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  well  known.  He  is 
one  of  the  best  loved  Members  of 
Congress. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  join  with  other 
Members  of  Congress  in  paying  tribute 
to  Congressman  Keogh.  in  recosnition 
of  his  outstanding  qualities  as  a  leader 
of  the  world's  greatest  legislative  body. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
my  great  admiration  for  the  Honorable 
Eugene  J.  Keogh.  of  New  York,  who  is 
celebrating  his  25th  year  as  one  of  the 
most  able  and  outstanding  Members  of 
Congress. 


I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with 
Gene  Keogh  since  1943  I  have  come  to 
know  his  great  ability  and  his  many  fine 
attributes.  Truly,  he  is  a  distinguished 
statesman  who  represents  the  great 
State  of  New  York  with  eminence  in  this 
body. 

In  describing  Gene  Keogh.  the  Con- 
gressional Directory  merely  states:  "Eu- 
gene J.  Keogh.  Democrat,  Brooklyn. 
NY. ;  elected  consecutively  since  1936." 
This,  indeed,  is  the  kind  of  humble  state- 
ment which  could  be  expected  from  Gene 
Keogh.  It  would  take  many  pages  in  the 
Congressional  Directory  to  describe  his 
many  accomplishments.  In  order  for 
me  to  outline  adequately  his  activities  it 
would  take  more  time  than  I  am  allotted. 
Not  only  is  Gene  Keogh  an  outstanding 
and  able  Congressman  but  he  is  a  stanch 
friend  and  a  devoted  family  man  as  well 
as  a  great  humanitarian.  For  me,  it  has 
been  a  happy  privilege  to  serve  with 
Gene  Keogh,  and  it  is  with  great  pleas- 
ure that  I  extend  to  him  my  heartiest 
congratulations  and  wish  him  well  on 
this  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  wishing  our  able  friend  from 
New  York  many  more  years  of  faithful 
service  in  the  Nation's  interest.  In  the 
perilous  times  that  lie  ahead,  we  need 
the  talents  of  Gene  Keogh.  and  I  am 
sure  that  his  district  and  his  Nation  will 
not  find  him  lacking.  To  me  he  is  one 
of  our  greatest  and  most  distinguished 
Americans. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  life  and  character  of  Gene  Keogh 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  US.  GROUP  OF 
THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 
PARLIAMENTARY  CONFERENCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  1,  Public  Law 
689,  84th  Congress,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  U.S.  group  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Parliamen- 
tary Conference  the  following  members 
on  the  part  of  the  House;  Mr.  H.-ws. 
of  Ohio,  chairman;  Mr.  Davis,  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Thornberry.  of  Texas;  Mr 
Smith,  of  Mississippi;  Mr.  Anfuso,  of 
New  York. 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY   CONTROL 
ACT 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  436  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
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of  the  ^Tiole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  r>f  the  bill  (H.R. 
8028)  to  provide  Federal  assistance  for  proj- 
ects which  will  evaluate  and  demonstrate 
techniques  and  practices  leading  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  Nation's  problems  relating  to  the 
prevention  and  control  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  youth  offenses  and  to  provide 
training  of  personnel  for  work  In  these  fields, 
and  for  other  purpose-  After  peiieral  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  rar.king  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  antendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  naay 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Smith  1.  pending  which  I 
yield  my.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  concratulatc  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  BrademasI,  author 
of  the  bill,  and  the  pcntlcwoman  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Green  1.  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  their  congressional 
associat-es  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
bringing  in  this  significant  bill  to  do 
something  about  the  nationwide  prob- 
lem of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  to  consider 
H.R.  8028  provides  for  2  hours  of  general 
debate  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill.  Thereafter,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  theorv  of  this  bill  is  that  the  vari- 
ous State  and  private  social  acencies 
concerned  with  the  mounting  problems 
of  juvenile  delinquency  are  desperately 
In  need  of  help.  Many  individual  ap- 
proaclU'S  have  been  found  and  tried  in 
an  effort  to  combat  the.se  problems  but 
they  have  been  largely  inadequate  and 
completely  uncoordinated.  It  is  the 
Federal  Government's  responsibility  to 
aid  local  agencies  in  their  search  for 
new  and  better  solutions  and  to  supply 
the  coordination  and  communication  of 
ideas  that  is  vitally  needed. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  3-year  program 
of  Federal  assistance  for  demonstration 
projects,  the  training  of  personnel, 
and  supplying  t-echnical  aid  and  in- 
formation, at  an  annual  co.st  of  SIO  mil- 
lion. Approximately  one-half  of  the 
money  would  be  spent  for  demonstration 
projects  to  develop  new  methods  of  com- 
bating juvenile  delinquency  and  youth 
offenses.  The  other  half  would  be  spent 
In  trainincr  personnel  to  deal  with  this 
great  problem  and  to  provide  coordi- 
nated technical  a.ssistance.  and  infonpa- 
tion  to  public  and  private  agencies.  V 

The  technical  assistance  services  con- 
templated by  the  bill  would  include  pro- 
visions for  short-term  trainine  and  in- 
struction in  technical  matters,  the 
undertaking  of  studies,  and  the  collec- 
tion, evaluation,  publication,  and  dis- 
semination of  Information  on  these  and 
other  studies  relating  to  the  prevention 
and  control  of  juvenile  delinquency. 


With  respect  to  the  grants  contem- 
plated for  demonstration  projects  and 
personnel  training,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  au- 
thorized to  require  matching  contribu- 
tions by  State,  local,  or  nonprofit 
agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject, which  has  been  of  long  standing, 
culniinated  in  1959  when  I  had  the  privi- 
lege, as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Special  Education,  of  presiding  over 
hearings  on  juvenile  dehnquency  preven- 
tion and  control.  Similar  hearings  were 
held  in  1957.  While  I  am  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  my  concern  over  this 
vital  national  problem  has  in  no  way 
diminished. 

Through  the  years  tiiere  has  been  an 
enormous  amount  of  talk  about  juvenile 
delinquency.  Volumes  of  testimony  have 
been  taken — but  there  has  been  precious 
little  action.  Since  1950.  while  most  of 
this  talk  was  going  on.  juvenile  delin- 
quency more  than  doubled.  In  every 
newspaper  in  the  country  we  have  read 
of  shockingly  serious  crimes  being  com- 
mitted almost  daily  by  persons  under  the 
age  of  18.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
if  the  present  rate  goes  unchecked,  we 
may  have  2  million  juveniles  arrested  an- 
nually by  1967.  In  1960  alone,  accord- 
ing to  statistics  of  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau, both  delinquency  cases — exclusive 
of  traffic  offenses — and  youth  arrests 
siiowcd  a  6-percent  increase  over  1959, 
while  the  increase  in  tlie  child  popula- 
tion was  only  2  percent. 

I  do  not  by  any  means  suggest  that 
full  responsibility  for  checking  this 
meteoric  rise  in  the  incidence  of  juvenile 
crime  should  be  placed  on  the  Federal 
Government — and  a  glance  at  the  mod- 
est allocation  of  funds  for  this  pro- 
pram — $10  million  annuaPy  for  3  years — 
will  show  that  the  committee  does  not 
supgest  this  either.  The  control  of  ju- 
venile delinquency  is  clearly  a  matter 
primarily  for  States  and  local  communi- 
ties, and,  I  might  add.  the  parents. 
However,  with  the  mobility  of  popula- 
tion, the  expansion  of  suburban  areas, 
and  modern  transportation,  juvenile  de- 
linquency can  no  longer  be  thought  of 
as  being  confined  within  the  boundaries 
of  neighborhoods,  local  communities,  or 
even  States.  I  understand,  for  instance, 
that  the  State  of  California  periodically 
operates  a  special  train  to  return  de- 
linquent boys  and  piiis  to  their  home 
States  across  the  Nation. 

Although  it  is  obvious  that  the  prob- 
lem of  delinquency  must  ultimately  be 
solved  by  the  home,  the  locality,  and  the 
State,  I  am  convinced  that  tlie  Federal 
Government,  too.  has  a  responsibility  in 
helping  them  to  combat  juvenile  crime. 
Social  acrencies  throughout  the  country 
have  tried  varied  approaches  to  deal 
■with  certain  aspects  of  the  problem — 
.some  by  standard  techniques  and  some 
by  bold  new  efforts. 

■Whatever  the  effect  of  these  new  ap- 
proaches, and  it  has  been  varied,  the 
total  effect  has  been  inadequate.  I  sus- 
pect that  much  of  the  cause  can  be  laid 
to  overburdened  and  understaffed  agen- 
cies which  arc  far  too  overwhelmed  by 


the  press  of  the  situation  now  at  hand 
to  be  able  to  look  oblectively  at  what 
they  are  doing  Then  too,  there  is  the 
problem  that  techniques  which  are  ef- 
fective in  some  areas  may  not  work  in 
others.  There  is  also  the  problem  of 
communication — successful  techniques 
are  not  always  made  known  to  other 
commtmities 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  has 
long  been  my  position  that  we  have 
talked  too  much  and  have  had  too  little 
action  looking  toward  the  control  of 
crimes  committed  by  our  young  people. 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  provide  the 
resouj-ces  to  pursue  some  experimenta- 
tion on  the  techniques  and  practices  of 
controlling  delinquency.  We  need  to  do. 
in  fact,  what  this  bill  contemplates  do- 
ing: Encourage  and  aid  the  States,  com- 
munities, and  nonprofit  organizations  to 
conduct  demonstration  and  evaluation 
projects  with  a  vi^w  toward  developmg 
new  techniques  and  practices;  lend  sup- 
port to  providing  traineeships  .so  as  to 
get  more  and  better  trained  i>ersonnel 
mtc  the  fields  of  control  and  prevention 
of  delinquency ;  and  provide  for  some 
sorely  needed  centralized  coordination 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  where  the  Secretary  of  that 
Department  can  be  a  source  of  informa- 
tion, studies,  and  technical  assistance  to 
all  of  the  public  and  private  as^rcncies 
concerned  with  this  vital  problem. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
has  estimated  that  juvenile  delinquency 
costs  the  Nation's  economy  $4  billion  a 
year.  In  addition,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  another  $115  million  worth  of 
property  is  stolen  each  year  by  juveniles. 
By  way  of  contrast,  this  bill  will  cost 
only  SIO  million  for  each  of  3  years. 

One  authority  has  testified  that  in 
1959.  each  youth  who  embarked  on  a 
delinquent  career  will  cost  society  about 
$85,000  during  his  lifetime.  Based  on 
this  figure,  only  353  delinquent  youths 
will  cost  society  more  than  the  entire 
cost  of  this  bill.  That  is  353  youths  as 
compared  to  the  440.000  juveniles  who 
appeared  in  court  last  year  excluding 
traffic  offenses.  This  is  a  ratio  of  ap- 
proximately 1  to  1.000.  In  other  words. 
this  bill  is  proposing  the  expenditure  of 
$1  worth  of  prevention  for  every  $1,000 
being  spent  on  the  cure.  I  should  point 
out  that  these  figures  are  based  only  on 
court  cases — which  cases  represent  only 
a  fraction  of  the  delinquency  problem. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  ixilice  deal 
each  year  with  about  2  million  youths 
who  are  in  trouble.  It  certainly  makes 
good  economic  sense,  therefore,  to  spend 
this  small  amount  in  an  attempt  to  find 
and  test  some  practical  steps  for  reduc- 
ing these  appalling  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tide  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency must  be  turned.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  can  do  no  less  than  to 
take  this  first  important  step  toward 
developing  experimental  knowledge 
about  what  can  realistically  be  done  to 
prevent  and  control  it. 

This  bill  to  seek  ways  to  curb  juvenile 
delinquency  should  be  passed.  This  rtile 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  utilize. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott  1  has  so  ably  ex- 
plained, this  resolution  provides  for  2 
hours  of  general  debate.  It  is  an  open 
rule  for  the  discussion  of  H.R.  8028,  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  ana  Youth  Of- 
fenses Control  Act  of  1961.  In  an  effort 
to  save  time  I  will  not  repeat  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Elliott]  because  he  has 
summarized  the  problems  and  the  facts 
concerning  the  serious  juvenile  delin- 
quency problem  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  but 
that  every  Member  of  this  body  is  eager 
and  willing  to  do  anything  that  he  or 
she  can  in  an  effort  to  try  to  stop,  cut 
down,  or  eliminate  this  delinquency  prob- 
lem. This  bill  will  provide  S30  million, 
$10  million  for  each  of  3  years,  ostensibly 
for  that  purpose.  However,  there  are  a 
few  questions  that  I  should  like  to  offer 
for  your  consideration  in  connection  with 
juvenile  delinquency  because  I  am  not 
satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  $30  million 
or  $100  million  or  whatever  amount  of 
millions  of  dollars  we  authorize  here  to- 
day will  do  a  great  deal  of  good  until 
such  time  as  we  figure  out  in  which  direc- 
tion we  are  going  to  go,  what  programs 
we  can  offer,  and  who  is  going  to  work 
in  the  various  communities,  the  States, 
and  other  levels,  in  a  direction  to  cut 
down,  stop,  or  eliminate  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

Some  very  able  Members  testified 
before  the  Rules  Committee  on  this 
measure.  It  was  my  conclusion  from 
hearing  their  testimony  that  very  few  if 
any  programs  have  actually  been  set 
forth  or  arrived  at  at  this  time  as  to 
what  this  new  law  will  do  or  as  to  who 
will  work  under  it  and  what  their  pur- 
poses or  programs  are.  True,  it  may  be 
that  we  do  not  know  enough  about  this 
problem  and  maybe  we  should  proceed  in 
this  way  to  try  to  ascertain  more  infor- 
mation in  the  next  3  years  and  at  that 
time  lay  out  more  programs  and  definite 
roads  down  which  we  are  going  to  travel. 
By  the  same  token,  many  communities, 
local  organizations,  police  officers,  sher- 
iffs. Brownies,  Cubs,  and  parent-teacher 
organizations  have  been  engaged  in  this 
work,  and  all  throughout  the  United 
States  there  has  been  a  vast  amount  of 
study  and  work  on  this  juvenile  delin- 
quency problem.  I  wonder  If  it  might  be 
a  good  idea  before  we  start  on  this  if 
some  of  the  experts  might  get  together 
and  map  out  a  course  of  action.  True, 
there  was  a  White  House  conference. 
What  happened  there  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  hear  or  read. 

A  few  other  thoughts  have  come  to 
my  mind.  I  am  wondering  if  juvenile 
delinquency  is  just  a  subject  that  has 
to  do  only  with  juvenile  delinquency  or 
whether  or  not  maybe  we  have  a  little 
parental  delinquency.  Maybe  we  might 
amend  the  bill  to  include  a  study  of 
parental  delinquency. 

When  I  grew  up,  my  father  had  a 
good  strap  in  his  house.  I  was  some- 
times upset  at  him.  But  I  do  think  it 
served  a  good  purpose.  I  never  had  any 
ideas  about  stealing  or  robbing  or  com- 
mitting any  crime.  But  I  find  from  re- 
ports that  have  been  current  that  school- 


teachers cannot  do  anything  with  their 
students  so  far  as  punishment  is  con- 
cerned. If  they  use  a  ruler  on  some- 
body's hands,  then  they  are  taken  before 
the  police  court.  In  the  home,  in  my 
opinion,  there  are  parents  that  do  not 
take  the  time  and  effort  to  determine 
where  their  children  are  as  they  are 
growing  up  in  their  teen  age.  The  prob- 
lem may  be  parental  delinquency  as  \»'ell 
as  juvenile  delinquency. 

What  about  the  old  .';aying:  "Spare 
the  rod  and  spoil  the  child"?  It  would 
seem  to  me  we  have  been  doing  a  good 
deal  of  that.  I  would  recommend  to  the 
people  who  are  going  to  be  in  this  group 
that  they  study  some  of  these  things. 

Another  thing  that  has  caused  me 
concern  is  that  a  tentative  conclusion 
seems  to  have  been  reached  that  juvenile 
delinquency  is  caused  by  lack  of  educa- 
tion. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  from  certain  comments 
that  maybe  some  believe  lack  of  educa- 
tion is  the  result  of  lack  of  classrooms. 
I  want  to  make  this  statement  today  to 
see  what  may  happen  a  year  or  two  or 
three  from  now  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  $30  million,  a  considerable  sum  of 
which  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
coming  in  here  with  a  conclusion  later 
that  we  need  Federal  aid  to  education 
in  order  to  provide  additional  classrooms 
so  as  to  eliminate  juvenile  delinquency. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  rule.  I 
have  no  requests  for  additional  time  and 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  "s  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8028 •  to  provide  Fed- 
eral a.ssistance  for  projects  which  will 
evaluate  and  demonstrate  techniques 
and  practices  leading  to  a  solution  of 
the  Nation's  problems  relating  to  the 
prevention  and  control  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  youth  offenses  and  to  provide 
training  of  personnel  for  work  in  these 
fields,  and  for  other  purposes.  ,j 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  !l 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  oon- 
sideration  of  the  bill.  H.R.  8028,  with  Mr. 
Walter  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Powell  1 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se 
to  support  the  bill,  H.R.  8028.  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Control  Act.  I  want 
to  express  my  thanks  to  the  gentlewom- 
an  from  Oregon    I  Mrs.   Green],   chair- 


man of  the  subcommittee  that  dealt 
with  this  problem,  and  her  colleagues 
on  both  sides  who  have  exhaustively 
gone  into  this  problem  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  H  R 
8028,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Control 
Act.  I  am  positive  there  is  no  one  in 
the  United  States  today  who  would  dis- 
pute that  juvenile  delinquency  is  perhrps 
the  mast  tragic  evidence  of  .social  dis- 
order we  can  imagine.  It  is  evidence 
that  we  have  not  given  our  children  the 
stable,  sensible,  and  meanin^'ful  society 
we  like  to  think  we  have.  For  the  past 
15  years  we  have  been  following  a  pace 
of  change  accelerated  every  day  by  the 
advance  of  science  and  technology.  We 
have  found  little  room  in  our  busy  lives 
for  cushioning  the  impact  of  change  on 
our  young.  We  have  abandoned  them 
to  hopelessness,  cynicism,  and  despera- 
tion, and  each  year  we  reap  larger  and 
larger  harvests  of  mental  illness,  delin- 
quency, and  crime. 

In  1960  alone,  some  440,000  children 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  17  were  re- 
ferred to  the  courts  for  delinquency. 
Experts  estimate  that,  if  present  delin- 
quency rates  continue,  between  3  and  4 
million  children  will  be  brought  before 
the  courts  for  delinquency  in  the  next 
10  years.  Alarmed  by  the  mounting  sta- 
tistics, some  of  us  adults  grow  only  more 
vehement  in  crying  for  punishment  of 
youthful  offenders. 

My  colleagues  and  I  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  wish  to  take 
another  approach.  Instead  of  meeting 
the  misbehavior  of  the  young  with  ever- 
more severe  penalties,  we  would  ask  the 
Congress  to  help  our  country  face  the 
situation  with  understanding,  sympathy, 
and  constructive  measures. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  call  to  your 
attention  the  section  of  the  bill  dealing 
with  demonstration  projects.  Many 
project  suggestions  have  been  made  in 
the  hearings  before  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  and  I  am  especially 
interested  in  the  preventive  potential  of 
such  projects.  It  is  time,  indeed,  we 
stopped  applying  a  bandage  here  and 
there  according  to  what  part  of  the  body 
iwlitic  breaks  out  next.  It  is  time,  in- 
stead, to  take  the  medicine  of  determina- 
tion that  is  all  we  really  need  to  improve 
the  mental  and  moral  health  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

The  bill.  H.R.  8028.  proposes  author- 
izations in  the  amount  of  $10  million  a 
year  for  3  years— a  total  cost  of  $30  mil- 
lion.    The  New  York  City  Youth  Board 

tells  us  that,  in  New  York  City  alone ■ 

my  own  home  grounds — the  cost  of  ac- 
tual delinquency  this  year  is  $74  million, 
over  seven  times  the  annual  appropria- 
tion for  which  the  bill  asks.  To  confine 
one  juvenile  delinquent  or  one  youth 
offender  in  a  Federal  institution  costs  an 
average  of  $2,500  a  year — and  there  are 
more  than  5,000  youngsters  presently 
under  confinement.  Another  43.000  are 
in  public  or  private  training  school.s 
acro.ss  the  Nation.  And  to  these  costs 
you  must  add  the  expenses  of  the  police, 
the  courts,  probation  officers,  and  wel- 
fare workers  who  deal  with  these  youths 
and  with  other  delinquents  not  .sentenced 
to  an  institution. 
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We  do  not  pretend  that  H.R.  8028  rep- 
resents anything  beyond  the  merest  be- 
ginning of  an  attack  on  the  problem. 
If  we  could,  however,  mount  even  this 
minimum  attack  we  can  only  gain.  We 
shall  at  least  make  a  start  at  overcom- 
ing our  present  social  paralysis. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  no  one,  nowhere, 
has  done  anything.  I  am  quick  to  ac- 
knowledge the  valiant  efforts  of  the  New 
York  City  Youth  Board.  I  salute  the  ef- 
forts of  Dr.  Carl  Hansen,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Superintendent  of  Schools,  who 
has  given  the  Nation's  Capital  many 
germinal  ideas  and  programs.  The  Bar- 
None  Ranch  in  Minnesota:  the  Spring 
Mountain  Youth  Camp  in  Nevada;  Boys' 
Town  in  Nebraska;  settlement  and  com- 
munity house  youth  progiams  acros.s  the 
Nation — I  could  name  many  more.  But 
I  ask  you  to  take,  with  me,  the  view  that 
the  legislation  we  ask  the  Congress  to 
consider  favorably  today  does  not  pre- 
sent one  more  panacea  through  a  specific 
program  but.  hopefully,  will  be  the  cata- 
lytic agent  which  finally  brings  together 
all  the  forces  and  facilities  and  people 
to  exercise  their  experience  and  talents 
in  a  more  universal  way. 

Juvenile  delinquency  of  course  has  its 
ramifications  in  inadequate  housing,  in- 
adequate job  opportunities,  lack  of  edu- 
cation, and  discrimination  in  many 
areas.  So  does  any  social  evil  impinge 
one  upon  the  other.  The  bill  before  you 
takes  no  wishful  look  at  what  better 
housing  in  a  better  neighborhood  could 
do,  or  what  an  adequate  educational  sys- 
tem might  accomplish.  The  bill  has 
framed  a  proposal  within  the  reference 
of  where  we  are  today,  not  where  we 
might  be — if. 

Finally.  I  speak  as  a  representative 
of  the  largest  city  in  this  Nation.  New- 
York  is  plagued  with  its  own  delinquency 
problenvs  So  is  every  other  city,  town, 
or  rural  community.  Juvenile  delin- 
quency has  been  increasing  all  over. 
Every  honorable  Member  here  has  a 
problem.  He  has  a  problem  because  he 
is  one  of  the  adults  who  have  let  our 
young  people  down  by  our  indifference 
or  selfishness,  and  because  we  have  given 
no  special  consideration  to  the  agonies 
of  childhood  or  the  bewilderment  of 
adolescence  in  the  face  of  our  changing 
society.  Like  the  young  hoodlum  of 
"West  Side  Story,"  every  juvenile  de- 
linquent stands  in  accusation  against  his 
elders  because  life  is  the  way  he  found 
it,  in  a  world  he  never  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  when 
we  go  further  into  this  matter,  we  do  so 
with  our  hearts;  that  not  only  our  minds 
be  attuned  to  this  and  that  we  view  it 
with  not  only  the  assent  of  our  minds 
but  the  consent  of  our  hearts. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No.    178] 

Alger 

Brooks,  La. 
Dawson 
Dlgga 


Karih 

Kearns 

KUburn 

Kilgore 

Kmg,  Uiah 

Kluczynskl 

Lankford 

McSween 

McVev 


Madden 

MaUUard 

Milllken 

Moulder 

Norrell 

Nvgaard 

O'Brien,  N 

O'Konski 

Pilcher 


Rabaui 

R.ili.s 

Santangelo 

Smith.  M1.SS 

Staggers 

Sieed 

Westland 

Wright 


Dtngell 

Hansen 

Ellsworth 

Hardv 

Hall 

Hebert 

Halpern 

HuU 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  ro.se:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert  i 
having  a.ssumed  the  chair,  Mr.  W.^lter. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  H.R.  8028, 
and  finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he 
had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when 
397  Members  responded  to  their  names, 
a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith 
the  names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread 
upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr    QUIE.     I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  H.R  8028  This  bill  was  heard  be- 
fore the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  We  heard  many 
witnesses  before  our  subcommittee  We 
took  one  field  trip  to  New  York  to  see 
some  of  the  work  by  the  youth  board, 
visited  areas  of  the  city  where  delin- 
quency problems  were  the  greatest,  and 
talked  at  some  length  with  youth,  many 
of  whom  were  members  of  gangs. 

Even  though  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
feeling  of  uncertainty  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  that  this 
bill  is  going  to  solve  juvenile  delinquency 
at  least  we  hope  it  will  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  of  the  problem, 
and  a  better  understanding  of  what  has 
been  done  in  attempts  to  correct  it,  and 
perhaps  the  study  and  research  project* 
will  show  what  can  be  done  to  help  solve 
the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

.At  the  rate  juvenile  delinquency  has 
been  increasing  in  the  past  few  years,  it 
was  felt  by  those  of  us  on  the  committee 
that  something  should  be  done  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  stim- 
ulate the  State  and  local  governments 
to  provide  better  programs  for  the  con- 
trol of  juvenile  delinquency. 

In  going  into  the  causes  of  juvenile 
delinquency  of  course  you  find  many 
causes  for  it.  I  imagine  you  could  point 
your  finger  to  adults,  to  the  parents,  as 
being  the  biggest  reason  why  children 
go  wrong  But  the  fact  remains  that 
juvenile  delinquents  do  not  necessarily 
come  from  specific  areas  of  economic 
poverty.  They  also  come  from  families 
in  more  well-to-do  areas.  They  come 
from  the  rural  area,';  as  well  as  the  urban 
areas.  There  is  still  a  considerable  lack 
of  understanding  of  what  causes  this 
problem. 

I  was  heartened  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr. 
Ribicoff.  agreed  with  the  feeling  I  have 
had  for  a  long  time,  that  the  laws  in 
many  of  the  States  prevent  juveniles 
from  working. 

He  mentioned  that  every  job  he  had 
as  a  youth,  other  than  peddling  news- 
papers. IS  illegal  for  children  to  engage 
in  at  the  present  time. 

There  is  a  pride  that  a  person  devel- 
ops in  having  a  job  for  which  he  is  paid 
and  in  which  he  can  see  something  ac- 


complished. Work  has  a  way  of  devel- 
oping a  young  person.  We  know  of 
children  who  were  left  without  parents 
and  were  required  to  work  but  who  de- 
veloped into  fine  adults  and  never  were 
any  problem  as  juvenile  delinquents. 
Evidently  idleness  is  a  great  cause  of 
delinquency. 

I  have  felt  strongly  that  certainly  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  officially  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government, 
so  if  a  research  project  is  to  be  engaged 
in  it  was  felt  by  our  commiitee  that  spe- 
cial consideration  should  be  given  to 
having  a  major  project  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Any  type  of  juvenile 
delinquency  you  could  find  any  place 
else  m  the  country  you  could  find  here. 
If  we  are  gomg  to  find  any  tyi^e  of  cor- 
rection, it  ought  to  be  done  m  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  fell  it  should  have 
been  limited. 

This  bill  enables  the  Secretary  to 
assist  projects  which  evaluate  and 
demonstrate  techniques  and  practices 
leading  to  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
and  to  stimulate  a  traineeship  program. 
We  felt  we  did  not  know  enough  about 
it  to  indulge  in  fellowships  as  the  origi- 
nal bill  provided,  that  is.  the  training  of 
professional  workers,  but  we  could  have 
traineeships.  An  example  could  be 
where  police  in  one  city  might  be  domg 
an  outstanding  job  and  thus  enable  that 
police  department  to  expand  iheir  pro- 
gram to  train  workers  in  other  part.s  of 
the  countrj". 

This  is  the  type  of  program  in  which 
we  feel  the  Fedeial  Government  would 
not  be  taking  over  State  or  local  respon- 
sibility, but  would  be  a  means  and  an 
incentive  and  help  to  them  to  expand 
their  work  and  develop  their  work  on 
this  problem  so  that  in  some  way  solu- 
tions could  be  found  for  the  control  and 
prevention  of  this  problem  which  is 
really  a  tremendous  one  in  any  urban 
society,  greater  than  any  other  that  has 
developed  in  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
need. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  legislation,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott] 
pointed  out  earlier  in  the  afternoon,  is 
designed  to  help  meet  a  problem  that 
has  grown  to  national  dimensions.  I 
certainly  want  to  pay  my  respects  to 
Congressman  Elliott  for  the  tremen- 
dous job  that  he  has  done  over  the  last 
7  years.  His  work  has  been  outstanding. 
He  is  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress who  has  been  aware  of  the  national 
implications  of  this  problem.  He  has 
been  very  much  aware  of  the  increa.se  in 
juvenile  delinquency  across  the  Nation. 
It  has  been  under  his  leadership  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  this 
Icr'islation  was  first  seriously  considered 
by  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  State  and 
no  section  of  the  country — in  fact,  there 
IS  no  city  or  community  that  is  immune 
to  this  problem.  No  one  can  assume  that 
juvenile  delinquents  or  potential  ju- 
venile delinquents  will  come  from  every- 
one else's  community,  but  not  from  his 
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own.  For  the  12th  consecutive  year, 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  and  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  have  told  us  that 
juvenile  delinquency  is  increasing.  The 
FBI  report  which  the  Attorney  General 
recently  released  contains  these  rather 
alarming  figures: 

There  was  1  reported  arrest  for  every 
26  young  persons  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  17  during  the  year  1960. 

The  arrests  of  juveniles  last  year  were 
more  than  double  the  1950  total  although 
the  population  of  young  people  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  17  increased  by  less 
than  half.  Last  year  there  were  9  per- 
cent more  juvenile  arrests  than  there 
were  in  1959  in  both  rural  and  urban 
areas. 

Sometimes  I  think  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  juvenile  delinquency  is  a 
problem  only  in  the  larger  cities.  This 
simply  is  not  true.  Juvenile  delinquency 
is  on  the  increase  in  rural  areas  as  well. 

The  report  of  the  FBI  went  on  to  say 
that  youths,  while  comprising  14  percent 
of  all  police  arrests,  were  involved  in  62 
percent  of  the  auto  theft  arrests,  51 
percent  of  burglaries,  49  percent  of 
larcenies,  28  percent  of  robberies,  20  per- 
cent of  forcible  rapes,  12  percent  of  ag- 
gravated assaults,  and  8  percent  of 
arrests  for  murder. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  Montgomery  County, 
which  adjoins  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Judge  Noyes  has  reported  that  nearly  55 
percent  of  all  arrests  for  major  crimes 
in  1960  were  cases  of  crimes  committed 
by  juveniles.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease in  juvenile  delinquency  of  36  per- 
cent over  the  year  1959  in  that  one 
county. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  often  hear  it  said 
that  it  is  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  young  men  and  women  who  get  into 
trouble  and  who  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  juvenile  courts  and  the  police  au- 
thorities. We  often  hear  the  figure  of  2 
percent  used  in  reference  to  the  number 
of  young  men  and  women  who  get  into 
trouble  and  we  hear  that  97  percent  or 
98  percent  of  young  people  never  get  into 
trouble. 

For  those  people  who  discount  the 
seriousness  and  the  urgency  of  this 
problem,  may  I  refer  to  one  study  of 
delinquency  in  an  American  city  which 
examined  nearly  2,000  boys,  the  entire 
ninth  grade  class  of  boys  in  the  public 
schools  in  a  given  school  year.  The 
study  followed  these  boys  for  4  consecu- 
tive years.  By  the  end  of  that  time  41 
percent  of  the  boys  had  been  in  some 
kind  of  trouble  leading  to  an  official  rec- 
ord, 28  percent  enough  so  to  be  cause  for 
serious  parental  and  community  con- 
cern, and  7*2  percent  of  the  boys  had 
records  so  .serious  as  to  affect  their  fu- 
ture careers. 

In  another  one  of  the  studies  in  a 
major  city,  it  has  been  shown  that  nearly 
15  percent  of  all  children  were  destined 
to  come  to  court  on  delinquency  charges 
before  reaching  their  18th  birthday. 
For  boys  alone,  the  citywide  figure  was 
22  percent.  In  still  another  city,  the 
highest  delinquency  area  was  found  to 
be  in  or  near  the  central  business  dis- 
trict.    The  study  showed  that  between 


75  percent  and  90  percent  of  the  boys  in 
this  area  registered  in  the  court  dockets 
during  the  period  in  which  the  study 
was  made.  Such  figures  make  it  clear 
that  the  figure  of  2  or  3  percent  year- 
ly does  not  mean  that  the  delinquen- 
cy problem  is  confined  to  a  very  small 
number.  Over  the  entire  span,  a  youav-r 
life,  such  figures  add  up  to  much  more 
than  this — 15,  20,  25  percent,  and  in  sozne 
groups  even  very  much  higher.  j 

The  gentleman  from  California  IMr. 
Cohelan]  expressed  his  concern  over  this 
problem  to  our  subcommittee.  He  said 
that  the  League  of  California  Cities  had 
reported  that  the  rate  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency in  California  has  risen  from  145.- 
000  cases  in  1957  to  161,000  in  1959,  an  11 
percent  gain  in  2  years.  This  study 
shows  that  the  rate  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency among  boys  in  California  of  the 
age  between  10  and  17  is  35  percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield '^ 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentlewoman  men- 
tioned the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
high  rate  of  crime,  or  was  it  juvenile 
delinquency  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  com- 
ment that  I  made  was  that  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  which  adjoins  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  which  is  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  better  counties,  there  was 
an  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency  of 
36  percent  in  1960  over  1959. 

Mr.  GROSS.  ■V\'Tiat  is  the  primary 
cause  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anyone  who  really  has 
the  answer  to  that  question.  I  might  say 
to  my  friend  from  Iowa.  I  think  that 
many  people  have  their  own  views.  As 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  we  heard 
one  witness  say  that  he  was  convinced 
that  violence  shown  on  TV  and  radio 
was  the  cause  of  the  increase  in  juTe- 
nile  delinquency.  We  had  another  wit- 
ness who  was  sure  that  if  father  took 
Johnny  to  the  woodshed  more  often,  ju- 
venile delinquency  would  decrease  by  50 
percent.  The  question  of  broken  homes 
also  was  brought  up.  The  fact  is,  we  do 
not  know  the  cause  of  the  increase,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  study, 
to  try  to  find  the  cause,  if  we  can,  and 
then  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  we  not  spending  a 
great  deal  of  money  now  on  studies  of 
juvenile  delinquency? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  No.  A  very, 
very  small  amount  has  been  spent  on  it; 
a  very  inadequate  amount.  The  FBI 
further  reported  that  the  cost  of  crime  in 
the  United  States  in  a  given  year  i^  $20 
billion.  Juveniles  account  for  abou^  14 
percent  of  that  cost.  So,  I  can  .say  that 
the  cost  of  juvenile  crimes — although  we 
do  not  have  an  absolute  figure — is  about 
$2.8  billion.  The  amount  that  we  have 
spent  on  the  prevention  and  control  of 
juvenile  delinquency  i.s  infinitesimal. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Or??on.  I  might  add 
one  other  point  that  I  think  lends  great 


urgency  to  this  problem  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency, and  that  is  the  question  of 
employment.  During  the  next  year 
about  26  million  young  people  will  enter 
the  labor  market,  and  of  those  26  million, 
7' 2  million  will  not  have  high  school  di- 
plomas; 2 '2  million  will  not  have  com- 
pleted the  eighth  grade.  A  recent  study 
of  several  slum  areas  in  the  United  States 
shows  that  60  to  70  percent  of  the  male 
youths  between  16  and  21  are  out  of 
school  and  out  of  work. 

The  gentleman  from  Mirjiesota  a  few 
minutes  ago  referred  to  the  trip  this 
subcommittee  took  to  New  York  City. 
On  street  corner  after  street  corner  we 
visited  late  at  night  with  teenagers  and 
with  street  gangs.  We  asked  what  they 
were  doing.  Time  after  time  after  time 
the  answer  came  back:  "We  are  not  in 
school;  we  have  no  job;  we  do  not  have 
the  skills  to  get  a  job;  and  we  simply 
have  nothing  to  do  and  no  place  to  go." 
James  P.  Conant  has  referred  to  this 
situation  as  social  dynamite  that  is  ready 
to  explode  at  any  moment. 

The  subcommittee  has  held  extensive 
hearings  on  this  whole  question.  We 
finally  are  reporting  to  the  full  House  a 
bill  which  has  two  major  provisions: 
Rrst  of  all.  it  provides  Federal  fimds  for 
demonstration  projects;  and.  second,  it 
provides  for  the  training  of  personnel 
dealing  with  juveniles.  Witness  after 
witness  who  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee said  that  there  simply  were  not 
adequately  trained  personnel  in  any  one 
of  the  fields  primarily  icsponsible  for 
dealing  with  juvenile  delinquents  or  the 
potential  delinquent. 

No  member  of  this  committee  is  sug- 
gesting that  we  think  we  can  legislate 
morality.  We  do  not.  and  we  do  not  for 
one  minute  suggest  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  take  on  its  shoulders  the 
responsibility  for  the  2  million  young 
people  who  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
courts  or  police  officers  every  year.  The 
Federal  Government  simply  cannot  do 
the  job  of  the  commtmities,  the  private 
agencies,  the  schools,  and  the  far  more 
important  job  that  must  be  done  by  the 
church  and  by  the  parents. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Smith  1,  in  discussing  the  rule,  referred 
to  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the 
Boy  Scouts,  the  Cub  Scouts,  the  Blue- 
birds, the  YMCA,  the  YWCA.  and  so  on. 
All  this  is  true.  They  are  doing  a  tre- 
mendous job  with  a  great  many  of  our 
young  people,  but  I  would  suggest  that 
they  probably  are  working  to  a  very 
large  extent  with  children  who  will  not 
get  in  trouble  anyway.  We  need  trained 
personnel  to  deal  with  the  delinquents 
who  never  come  in  contact  with  the 
Bluebirds,  the  Cub  Scouts,  the  Boy 
Scouts,  and  so  forth.  He  also  suggested 
that  there  might  be  a  question  of  paren- 
tal delinquency,  and  I  thmk  that  this  is 
true;  but  I  suggest  that  this  is  some- 
thing that  we  cannot  do  too  much  about 
except  to  try  to  make  sure  that  the  po- 
tential juvenile  delinquent  of  today  does 
not  become  the  parental  delinquent  of 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  REIFEL.  Does  the  bill  contain 
any  specific  provision  with  relation  to 
studies  being  conducted  on  Indian  res- 
ervations? There  are  problems  of  this 
nature  on  the  reservations,  too. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  I  thiiik  the 
gentleman  has  brought  up  a  very  perti- 
nent question,  and  certainly  one  that 
might  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Department  that  will  administer  this 
act.  The  bill  itself  does  not  provide 
for  a  special  project  in  any  particular 
area  except  to  state  that  .special  con- 
sideration .should  be  given  to  a  project 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  other 
locations  would  be  left  to  the  Secretary 
and  to  the  Advisory  Committee. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Would  there  be  any 
possibility  under  this  legislation  of  an 
investigation  or  study  being  made  of 
this  question  on  Indian  re.scrvations? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  that  would  prevent 
it.  It  would  be  entirely  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  and  the  Advisory 
Committee. 

I  might  also  say  that  the  purpo.se  of 
this  bill  really  is  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  offer  leadership  and  to  co- 
ordinate present  individual  efforts;  but 
it  can  never,  and  I  would  emphasize  this 
again,  it  can  never  supplant  the  multi- 
tude of  independent  efforts  which  must 
go  into  any  successful  attack  on  juvenile 
delinquency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  talk  a  great  deal 
about  the  dignity  of  man.  To  me,  and 
to  you,  and  to  every  Member  of  this 
House,  this  has  a  great  deal  of  meaning, 
and  I'm  sure  it  will  have  meaning  to 
your  children  and  to  my  children.  But 
how  can  it  have  any  meaning  to  the  per- 
son who  has  never  known  it  a.s  a  child. 
What  does  the  "worth  of  an  individual" 
mean  to  a  child  born  into  a  family  who 
does  not  want  him — uneducated  because 
the  family  sees  no  value  in  education . 
unskilled  because  he  has  dropped  out  of 
school.  What  can  the  "dignity  of  man" 
ever  mean  to  this  young  person  who  is 
unwanted,  uneducated,  and  unem- 
ployed? Thou.sands  and  thousands  of 
these  young  people  today  are  standing 
on  the  street  corner  with  nothing  to  do, 
and  no  place  to  go. 

Children  who  are  in  trouble  never  have 
an  organized  voice  in  the  legislative  halls 
at  the  State  level  or  in  the  National  Con- 
gress. 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  our  action  to- 
day we  can  say  we  are  concerned  about 
these  unwanted,  uneducated,  unem- 
ployed young  people  which  Conant  de- 
scribed as  "social  dynamite,  ready  to  ex- 
plode at  any  time  " 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON  In  the  gentlewoman's 
statement  she  talks  about  unemploy- 
ment, lack  of  skills,  poor  education, 
slums,  and  so  forth.  Investigations  and 
studies  are  well,  but  would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter for  us  to  take  the  nece.ssai-y  steps 
to  provide  employment  opportunities, 
and  to  provide  education?  It  seems  to 
me  the  gentlewoman  has  well  covered 
the  field  as  to  cause,  but  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  the  cure? 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  certainly 
am  in  agreement  vnth  my  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  that  this  is  not  a 
problem  to  be  approached  in  only  one 
particular  way.  We  must  do  more  to 
provide  education  for  the  young  people 
so  that  they  will  have  skills.  There  is 
legislation  that  will  be  before  the  Con- 
gress on  job  training  or  retraining.  All 
I  can  say  is  that  the  problem  of  delin- 
quency is  so  great  now,  it  affects  so 
many  millions  of  young  people,  that  we 
simply  cannot  delay  any  longer.  We 
mu.st  take  affirmative  action. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  g<  ntlewoman  from  Oregon 
for  her  very  fine  contribution,  her  very 
enlightening  statement  on  this  impor- 
tant subject,  and  I  wi.sh  to  associate 
myself  with  her  remarks. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
:Mr  KvLl. 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  suppose 
every  parent  considers  himself  an  au- 
thority on  delinquency.  I  have  often 
heard  it  said  that  the  old  maid  gives 
the  best  advice  on  rearing  children. 

As  a  parent,  as  a  teacher,  as  a  court- 
appointed  probation  officer,  possibly  even 
under  current  terminology  a  former  de- 
linquent, it  is  inevitable  I  have  reached 
some  conclusions.  I  would  like  to  share 
a  few  of  these  observations  with  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  that 
we  try  to  look  ahead  and  see  what  this 
legislation  can  possibly  do  and  what  it 
cannot  do. 

We  have  to  begin  with  the  realization 
that  delinquency  is  simply  one  .symptom 
of  an  overall  problem  which  we  have  in 
this  country,  a  problem  which  goes  to 
the  corruption  and  moral  fiber  of  our 
society  and  all  its  facets. 

We  have  a  lot  of  information  on  de- 
linquency. In  my  office  at  the  present 
time  I  have  47  different  studies  v  hich 
tlie  Federal  Government  has  made  on 
delinquency  There  is  a  bibliography 
from  the  Library  of  Congress  with  480 
major  contributions  on  this  subject. 

If  there  is  one  basic  conclusion  one 
reaches  by  studying  these  various  pub- 
lications and  the  various  studies,  it  is 
that  each  individual  delinquent  is  in- 
deed an  individual  with  different  biolog- 
ical, psychological,  and  social  factors, 
and  that  delinquency  can  never  be  solved 
by  considering  this  in  an  overall  pro- 
gram which  considers  totals  rather  than 
individuals. 

For  this  reason  I  have  one  reserva- 
tion regarding  this  type  of  program,  and 
a  hope  that  the  program  can  be  directed 
properly  so  that  we  can  go  ahead  to 
these  individual  considerations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  arrived  at  the 
point  in  tlie  United  States  wh.ere  we  feel 
if  we  see  a  problem  we  can  throw  money 
at  it  and  solve  it.  and  once  we  contrib- 
uted the  money  we  have  made  our  con- 
tribution. This  is  not  a  problem  which 
is  ever  going  to  be  solved  by  any  amount 


of  money.  It  is  a  problem  that  is  going 
to  have  to  be  solved  by  getting  thou- 
sands and  thousands  and.  perhaps,  mil- 
lions of  dedicated  citizens  in  towns  and 
big  cities  in  the  country  contributing 
their  time  and  effort,  with  individual 
talents,  to  ultimately  get  this  problem  at 
least  to  proportions  where  we  can  live 
with  it.  No  one  can  deny  that  one  of 
the  basic  considerations  involved  here 
is  the  breakup  of  families  In  this  House 
over  the  years  we  have  done  some  things 
wl-uch  have  contributed  to  this  breakup 
such  as  the  outlawing  of  child  labor, 
minimum  wage  laws,  the  removal  of  the 
responsibilities  of  members  of  the  family 
to  other  members  of  the  family,  and  var- 
ious things  like  this  which  we  have  done 
which  actually  have  contributed  to  the 
breakup  of  family  life. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  are  some  people 
who  view  this  as  primarily  an  economic 
problem.  They  say  insecurity  is  the 
cause.  I  think  Sweden  offers  an  out- 
standing example  to  refute  this  "all  in 
one  basket"  economic  philosophy.  Swe- 
den today  is  a  democratic  nation,  yet 
it  is  a  welfare  state.  It  pays  for  child- 
birth, the  Government  pays  for  funerals, 
and  every  step  in  between.  There  is  a 
complete  security  through  a  welfare  pro- 
gram. Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  seeming 
economic  paradise.  Sweden  today  has  a 
delinquency  rate  which  is  higher  even 
than  that  of  the  United  States.  Some 
people  say  this  is  because  boredom  re- 
places insecurity  as  a  cause  for  delin- 
quency. Other.«  more  deeply  philosoph- 
ical say  that  in  Sweden  they  have  sub- 
stituted care  for  people  for  religion,  and 
materialistic  ideas  rather  than  an  ideal- 
istic or  spiritual  attitude. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think,  as  did  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  ;  Mrs.  Green  j  and 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  who 
preceded  me  in  the  well  today,  we 
might  well  look  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  a  good,  concise  picture  of 
what  we  face  in  this  proposition.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  }:ias  spent  consid- 
erable time  visiting  the  courts,  riding 
with  the  Juvenile  Bureau  of  the  Police 
Department,  and  so  on,  in  his  spare 
time.  I  think  this  is  the  first  undeniable 
conclusion  that  can  be  drawn:  What 
we  lack  more  than  anything  else  in  tlie 
District  of  Columbia  is  a  sense  of  social 
responsibility  which,  in  turn,  may  be 
based  on  a  complete  ignorance  of  what 
IS  right  according  to  law,  and  what 
is  right  according  to  moral  concepts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  problem  of  de- 
linquency in  the  District  is  not  going 
to  be  solved  in  this  generation  or  pos- 
sibly in  the  next,  because  we  are  dealing 
here  with  a  social  responsibility  which 
must  be  brought  to  the  people  by  edu- 
cation. We  are  not  going  to  have  the 
time  to  educate  these  people  in  this  very 
brief  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  other  thing  which 
we  must  have  here  is  education  of  these 
youngsters.  We  say  we  have  to  educate 
all  of  these  youngsters  so  they  fit  into 
society.  I  want  to  caution  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  about  this.  The  Amer- 
ican education  system  has  been  dedicated 
to  taking  each  youngster  as  high  as  we 
can  take  him  in  his  development  In  the 
last  few  years  m  emphasizini;  education 
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for  the  very  bright  and  talented  young- 
ster, we,  even  in  this  House,  have  been 
casting  doubts  on  this  so-called  soft  edu- 
cational system,  which  is  education  for 
a!l  American  youth,  and  have  been  em- 
phasizing the  education  of  scientists, 
mathematicians,  specialists,  and  so  on, 
at  the  expense  of  these  people. 

Every  younc:ster  has  potential  to  be 
an  asset  or  a  liability  to  society.  While 
developing  the  specially  talented  young- 
ster we  cannot  neglect  the  general  edu- 
cation for  all  American  youth. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  GoodellI. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
be  very  brief  on  this  bill.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  it  but  I  want  to  make  several 
points  clear.  I  think  these  points  are 
vital  to  the  adoption  of  a  brandnew  pro- 
gram, a  brandnew  responsibility  by  the 
Federal  Government.  When  Secretary 
RibicofF  testified  before  our  subcommit- 
tee he  made  the  point  that  we  have  too 
many  laws  that  do  too  much  coddling  of 
children.  He  went  on  to  cite  his  own 
personal  biography:  working  on  a  milk 
truck  at  12  years  of  age;  in  a  garage  at 
14;  a  store  delivery  boy  at  16.  He  con- 
cluded by  saying,  "I  think  it  is  better 
for  a  boy  to  take  a  job  as  a  delivery  boy 
for  a  drugstore  than  to  be  hanging 
around  on  a  drugstore  corner."  Of 
course.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Robert  Kennedy,  the  Attorney 
General,  appeared  before  our  subcom- 
mittee, and  he  made  the  point  that  he 
considered  the  primary  responsibility  of 
solving  juvenile  delinquency  rested  with 
the  local  communities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommiittee,  Mrs. 
Green,  if  she  agrees  with  me  that  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  not  to  get  a 
foot  in  the  door,  to  start  this  year  with 
something  small  and  then  next  year  and 
the  year  after  blow  this  up  so  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  take  over  a 
pcrmaxient  responsibility  in  this  field. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  very  glad  to  a':cain  say  that 
I  think  this  is  legislation  that  will  allow 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  the 
leadership  in  coordinating  efforts  that 
are  being  made  by  various  local.  State, 
and  Government  agencies.  I  would  never 
su.ggest,  and  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
wholeheartedly,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  or  should  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  2  million  young 
people  who  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
courts  or  the  police  officers  each  year. 
That  is  not  the  intention  of  the  legisla- 
tion. We  will  supplement — not  sup- 
plant— what  is  being  done  by  private 
agencies  and  the  States. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  our  subcommit- 
tee. I  would  .'-tress  that  in  Ncvv-  York  C:ty 
alone  they  are  now  spending  $5  million 
a  year  on  their  juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
gram, half  of  what  we  are  proposing  to 
appropriate  here.  The  cost  of  replacing 
the  National  Training  School  here, 
which  is  nm  by  the  Bureau  of  Prison^;.  I 
believe  will  be  approximately  $G  million. 
This  is  a  very  moderate  program,  and  I 
think  it  is  justified  in  terms  of  research, 
in  terms  of  coordination,  of  what  is  be- 


ing done  at- the  local  level,  provided  we 
recognize — and  agree — that  this  is  not 
the  first  step  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  move  in  and  try  to  implement 
various  programs  to  solve  this  problem. 
We  were  told  that  in  New  York  City 
alone  they  have  1.000  gangs  operating. 
The  youth  workers  have  contacted  about 
139  out  of  those  1,000  gangs.  Many  of 
these  are  fighting  ganes,  so-called.  The 
youth  workers  are  doing.  I  think,  an  ef- 
fective job.  We  were  impressed  when 
we  went  up  and  visited  there  and  walked 
around  the  streets  of  New  York  City  and 
saw  what  the  city  cf  New  York  i.s  doing 
by  puttinc:  these  workers  into  the  field. 
The  Youth  Board  workers  stay  right 
there  on  the  streets  from  4  or  5  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  until  after  midnight, 
working  with  these  boys,  getting  their 
confidence,  and  beginning  to  solve  some 
of  these  problems  and  converting  them 
from  fighting  gangs  into  gangs  that 
have  some  sort  of  constructive  purpose. 
I  certainly  would  not  want  anything  we 
might  do  here  today  to  raise  the  implica- 
tion that  the  Federal  Government  is  now 
going  to  move  in  and  start  taking  over 
this  responsibility  from  these  local 
agencies  that  are  beginning  to  do  a  very 
effective  job  in  many  areas. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  We  were 
told  of  another  city  that  was  spending 
$5  million.  Mayo'*  Wagner,  when  he 
testified  before  the  committee  in  the 
other  body  said  that  the  city  of  New 
York  was  spending  $74  million  on  juve- 
nile delinquency — $74  million  in  the 
budget  this  year 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  lady  for 
making  that  correction,  because  actually 
you  cannot  very  easily  pin  down  a  bud-  et 
that  is  spent  just  for  juvenile  delin- 
quency. Many  tjTes  of  expenditures 
not  directly  concerned  with  juvenile  de- 
linquency nonetheless  have  a  substantial 
impact  upon  it. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  v>  ill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  The  gentleman  has 
touched  upon  an  extremely  important 
point.  In  New  York  City  there  is  no 
more  pressing  problem  we  have  than  the 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency.  You 
cannot  point  the  finger  cf  blame  in  any 
single  direction.  The  point  we  made, 
however,  is  that  this  requires  a  con- 
certed attack  at  all  three  governmental 
levels — city.  State,  and  Federal.  Tliijs  is 
true,  of  cour.se.  not  only  in  the  State  of 
New  York  but  in  other  States  across  the 
country.  The  gentleman  is  making  a 
good  point.  I  congratulate  him.  and  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 
This  is  extremely  vital  legislation,  and 
it  has  my  complete  and  enthusiastic 
support. 

Mr,  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  know  well  his  deep  concern 
about  this  problem. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  uill 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GOODELL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  There  is  one  thing  in 
this  legislation  that  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence,  and  that  is  any  reference  here 
to  recreation  programs,  which  I  believe 
are  about  as  instrumental  in  curbing  ju- 
venile delinquency,  particularly  in  the 
metropolitan  areas,  as  anything  I  can 
think  of.  Almost  anywhere  where  there 
is  a  sound,  well-supervised  program  of 
Softball  leagues,  football  leagues,  and  so 
on,  you  will  find  a  deterrent  to  delin- 
quency. I  wonder  if  this  was  discussed 
during  the  time  the  legislation  was  con- 
sidered by  the  committee? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  want  our  emphasis  to  be  on 
recreation. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  would  want  the  em- 
phasis to  be  on  juvenile  delinquency. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Yes.  I  mean  the  em- 
phasis cannot  be  entirely  on  recreational 
facilities  to  meet  juvenile  delinquency 
problems.  We  recognize  this  is  one  way 
of  doing  it,  and  under  these  demonstra- 
tion projects  I  am  sure  we  will  approve 
some  recreational  facilities,  and  some  of 
them  may  place  primary  emphasis  on 
recreation  in  solving  this  problem. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  There  may  be  young- 
sters in  school  who.  as  the  gentleman 
and  I  know,  become  engaged  in  offenses, 
but  the  answer  is  to  keep  them  occupied 
during  those  times  they  are  not  required 
to  be  in  school.  I  am  not  referring  to 
the  facilities  as  much  as  I  am  to  the 
supervision 

Mr,  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  by  emphasiz- 
ing that  the  Attorney  General  when  he 
testified  before  our  subcommittee  main- 
tained that  the  Federal  role  in  this 
should  be  coordination  and  leadership. 
He  even  expre.ssed  the  hope  that  the 
States  and  districts  will,  after  5  years 
or  so.  assume  jurisdiction  and  take  over 
the  projects  that  are  started  under  this 
bill.  I  think  juvenile  delinquency  is  99  44 
percent  a  local  problem.  If  we  give  any 
false  implications  here  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  moving:  in  to  solve  this 
problem  itself,  I  think  this  legislation 
could  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana   [Mr,  Br.ademasI. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
rising  in  support  of  H,R.  8028  I  want  to 
emphasize  my  agreement  with  the  pro- 
position advanced  by  my  friend  from 
New  York  [Mr,  GoodellI  that  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency is  primarily  the  responsibility  of 
the  States  and  the  local  communities, 
the  church,  the  school,  public  and 
private  agencies  at  the  local  level  and, 
of  course,  the  family. 

I  want  to  emphasize  particularly  that 
it  IS  this  approach  to  the  problem  of  de- 
linquency on  which  this  bill  is  based. 
The  fact  that  H.R,  8028  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  our  subcommittee  and 
given  almost  unanimous  support  by  the 
full  committee  indicates  that  this  is  a 
wise  approach. 

I  want  to  give  every  credit  to  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisic  for 
their  suggestions,  to  the  gentleman  from 
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Minnesota  [Mr.  QriEl.  the  gcrtlcman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell!.  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr,  Ashbrook], 
on  the  minority  side,  and  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs,  Green). 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr 
GI.^rMoI,  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr,  Smith],  on  the  majority  side. 

Mr,  Chairman,  permit  me  to  cue  what 
seem  to  me  to  be  at  least  two  reasons 
for  the  substantial  bipartisan  support 
given  to  this  legislation. 

The  first  reason  is  the  need  for  the 
legislation.  The  facts  with  respect  to 
the  alarming  increase  in  juvenile  delin- 
quency in  the  United  States  are  clear 
and  cannot  be  denied.  The  Department 
of  Justice  figures  show  that  since  1950. 
arrests  of  p>ersons  under  the  age  of  18 
have  more  than  doubled  while  the  pop- 
ulation in  the  age  group  from  10  to  17 
increased  by  less  than  half.  Between 
1959  and  1960.  arrests  of  juveniles  in 
the  United  States  increased  by  9  percent. 
We  usually  think  of  cities  as  being  pri- 
marily the  breeding  ground  of  juvenile 
delinquents,  and  it  is,  of  course,  a  fact 
that  the  most  vicious  activities  of  street 
gangs  and  youth  offenders  do  occur  in 
our  large  cities.  But,  as  has  already 
been  E>ointed  out  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon,  the  evidence  is  clear  that 
there  is  an  increasing  number  of  youth 
arrests  and  youth  crime,  in  rural  areas 
and  in  small  towns  m  the  Un;ted  States. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  recite 
still  more  statistics  because  many  statis- 
tics have  already  been  provided  by  other 
members  of  the  committee,  and  Mem- 
bers who  have  spoken  on  this  bill,  statis- 
tics which  make  dramatically  clear  that 
juvenile  delinquency  is  an  increasingly 
serious  problem  in  American  life 

The  second  rea.son  that  I  think  mem- 
bers of  our  subcommittee  feel  so  strongly 
the  need  for  this  legislation  is  the  ex- 
perience we  had  a  few  weekends  aco  in 
going  into  some  of  the  high  crime  areas 
of  New  York  City,  especially  in  Harlem 
and  Brooklyn,  On  the  night  that  we 
went  into  Brooklyn,  just  a  few  blocks 
from  where  we  talked  to  the  members 
of  street  gangs,  a  17-year-old  boy  was 
slam  by  two  other  young  men  because 
he  refused  to  give  them  a  dime. 

I  was  just  readmg  this  week  a  report 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  I  was  shocked  to  read 
that  last  summer  a  youth  was  murdered 
every  54  hours  on  the  sidewalks  of  New 
York  City. 

I  would  like.  Mr  Chairman,  to  em- 
phasize one  particular  a-spcct  of  the  bill 
about  which  we  have  already  had  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  discussion.  But  be- 
cause my  name  is  on  the  bill,  because 
I  am  the  author  of  the  bill.  I  feel  it  is 
of  particular  importance  for  me  to  em- 
phasize that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation  to  bring  the  Federal  Gov- 
eiTunent  into  the  field  of  control  of 
juvenile  delinquency  and  to  push  the 
States  and  local  communities  out.  The 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  as 
enunciated  in  section  2'bi  of  the  bill  is 
■"to  assist  in  the  prevention  and  control 
of  juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  of- 
fenses, and  to  encourage  the  coordina- 


tion of  efforts"  among  the  various  agen- 
cies, public  and  private,  that  deal  with 
this  problem. 

Attorney  General  Kennedy.  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Ribi- 
coff .  and  Labor  Secretarj-  Goldberg  have 
all  emphasized  that  this  is  a  seed -money 
approach  to  the  problem  and  that  this 
is  in  no  way  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  move  into  the 
area  and  preempt  it.  It  is  quite  ob- 
vious, as  has  already  been  said,  that  It 
is  s.imply  impossible  for  a  bill  that  pro- 
vides $10  million  a  year  for  3  years  to 
solve  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquen- 
cy in  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  point  to  just  two  aspects  of 
the  bill  very  briefly  about  which  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  little  more  specific 
information. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill  is  to 
help  finance  at  the  local  level  a  number 
of  demonstration  projects  which  can 
provide  evidence  on  the  prevention  and 
control  of  juvenile  delinquency,  which 
evidence  can  be  made  available  to  cities, 
small  towns,  and  rural  areas  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Let  me  just  list  for  you  two  or  three 
of  the  kinds  of  demonstration  projects 
that  could  well  be  undertaken  with  this 
kind  of  legislation.  Perhaps  there 
should  be  projects  which  will  reach 
young  people  who  are  tempted  to  drop 
out  of  school,  because  the  figures  show 
that  95  percent  of  all  17-year-old  de- 
linquents are  not  now  in  school.  There 
ought,  perhaps,  to  be  more  work  in  the 
area  of  street  gang  programs  of  the  sort 
which  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
de.'^cnbed  to  you. 

In  my  own  cong'-essional  district,  in 
the  State  of  Indiana,  the  United  iKind 
of  Elkhart  County  reports  a  pilot  youth 
pro.iect  which  involves  a  trained  case- 
worker who  works  with  a  child's  family, 
church,  school,  and  other  groups  with 
which  a  young  person  makes  contact  at 
the  vei-y  first  signs  of  antisocial  behavior 
in  the  child. 

The  school  city  of  South  Bend  in  my 
hometown  in  Indiana,  has  underlay  a 
project  which  follows  some  349  first 
grade  children  through  to  their  17th 
birthday  in  an  attempt  to  find  out  in  ad- 
vance those  children  who  miczht  need 
special  attention  in  deterring  them  from 
delinquent  behavior  later  on. 

Our  subcommittee  heard  testimony 
from  persons  who  de.scribed  pilot  proj- 
ects in  some  of  the  veiy  large  cities  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  city  of 
Chicago  the  detached  worker  project, 
sponsored  by  the  YMCA.  has  shown  that 
pan.z  members  can  indeed  be  kept  from 
violence  and  that  delinquents  with  a 
record  can  be  induced  to  refrain  from 
further  violations  of  the  law, 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield':' 

Mr.  BFLMDEMAS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York, 

Mr,  GOODELL,  Will  the  gentleman 
acree  with  me  than  in  granting  this 
money  to  the  Secrctai-y  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  it  is  not  our  inten- 
tion that  he  .seek  ways  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  establish  Federal  proj- 
ects to  meet  the  problem  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency?    We  expect,  in  establishing 


these  demonstration  projects  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  experiment 
and  then  hand  it  over  to  local  authori- 
ties to  implement  and  do  with  that 
knowledce  gamed  whatever  they  can  do, 

Mr,  BRADEMAS,  I  would  completely 
agree  with  my  friend  from  New  York 
and  make  the  point  thai  tlie  demonstra- 
tion projects  under  this  legislation  can 
be  carried  out  only  if  a  local  community 
seeks  assistance.  Tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  going  to  go  into  the  local 
community  and  push  some  money  upon 
them 

Mr  GOODELL.  We  do  not  want  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  interpret  this  that  he  should 
go  out  and  try  to  find  ways  to  set  up 
Federal  camps  and  Federal  projects  of 
one  nature  or  another  to  seek  to  al- 
leviate this  problem  except  to  the  extent 
that  in  the  administration  of  the  local 
and  Slate  authorities  they  might  want 
to  move  m  that  direction. 

Mr,  BRADEMAS,  I  again  express  my 
agreement  witii  the  gentleman.  As  he 
knows,  we  have  had  so  much  testimony 
on  the  necessity  of  this  legislation  that 
I  am  sure  there  will  not  be  any  need 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  go  out  seeking  projects  in  which  to 
invest 

Mr,  RYAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  CJiairman.  I.  too, 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [  Mrs. 
Green]  for  their  understanding  and 
recognition  of  this  problem.  I  think  the 
subcommittee  is  to  be  commended  for 
having  gone  into  tlie  city  of  New  York 
and  other  areas  and  studied  the  matter 
at  firsthand.  It  is  one  of  our  most  urgent 
problems,  and  I  strongly  support  this 
approach. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H  R  8028,  the  so-called 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses 
Control  Act  of  1961,  is  a  sound  bill;  it  is 
in  line  with  legislation  requested  by 
President  Kennedy  in  his  letter  to  the 
Speaker  on  May  11;  and  it  is  recognition 
that  a  truly  national  effort,  involving 
the  energy  and  intelligence  of  govern- 
ment at  all  levels,  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral, is  the  appropriate  response  to  youth 
delinquency  and  the  conditions  which 
cause  it. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  spending  of  $10 
million  a  year  for  fiscal  1962.  1963.  and 
1964.  About  half  of  this  would  support 
demonstration  projects,  designed  to  es- 
tablish a  flow  of  information  and  a  shar- 
ing of  succes.sful  experience  between 
communities  which  are  controlling  and 
those  which  are  attempting  to  control 
youth  delinquency.  The  other  half  of 
the  appropriations  would  go  into  the 
training  of  personnel  needed  by  com- 
munities in  their  delinquency  prevention 
programs  and  for  technical  assistance  to 
local  isrograms  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Many  of  our  communities  and  States 
have  done  significant  work  in  seeking 
out  tlie  causes  of  delinquency  and  in  de- 
signing programs  to  deal  with  it.  No- 
where is  this  more  true  than  in  the  State 
of  New  Yoik.    As  one  example,  the  State 
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Employment  Service  and  the  New  York 
high  schools  have  cooperated  in  an  ex- 
tremely worthwhile  program  to  provide 
job  counseling  for  youngsters  coming  out 
of  school  and  into  the  labor  market. 
This  experience  is  a  useful  lesson  to  other 
communities.  But  by  the  same  token, 
there  are  probably  few  communities  in 
which  the  delinquency  problems  are 
greater  than  in  New  York,  in  terms  of 
lives  affected,  in  terms  of  human  despair, 
and  in  terms  of  money  costs.  The  cost 
of  delinquency  in  New  York  City  alone 
has  been  estimated  to  be  S74  million  a 
year. 

Under  the  provisions  in  this  bill  for 
assistance  to  demonstration  projects,  a 
number  of  projects  can  be  undertaken 
which  promise  to  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  lessening  of  delinquency. 
These  projects  include  work-study  proj- 
ects bridging  the  pap  from  high  school 
to  job.  urban  service  projects  for  youth, 
pro£;rams  to  explore  new  sources  of  part- 
time  employment  for  needy  youth  who 
are  potential  school  dropouts,  and  pro- 
grams to  reach  youngsters  who  have 
d'.opped  out  of  school  to  provide  them 
with  job  counseling  and  training. 

Under  the  personnel  training  provi- 
.Kions  of  this  bill,  there  can  be  an  inten- 
sive effort  to  recruit  and  train  the  profes- 
sional workers  which  are  the  key  to 
useful  community  programs — probation 
officers,  police,  social  workers,  institu- 
tional house  parents,  and  others  who 
will  be  dealing  day-to-day  with  young 
people  in  trouble. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  S.  279 
aloHR  the  same  lines  as  H.R.  8028.  I 
hope  that  the  House  will  proceed  to  pass 
this  bill,  in  line  with  the  President's  re- 
quest, and  in  response  to  a  continuing 
and  urgent  national  need. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  very  much  for  his 
gracious  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairaian.  I  should  like  here  to 
list  a  number  of  the  private  agencies  in 
tlie  United  States  which  have  sent  tele- 
mams  to  me  strongly  urging  the  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

It  is  clear  that  these  voluntary  agen- 
cies do  not  feel  this  proposal  represents 
a  threat  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  over  control  of  the 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Here 
is  a  list  of  some  of  the  agencies  who 
have  sent  me  telegrams  or  letters  in 
support  of  H.R.  8028: 

The  General  Board  of  Christian  So- 
cial Concerns  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

The  National  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments and  Neighborhood  Centers. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Salvation  Army. 

The  National  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ. 

The  Boys'  Club  of  America. 

The  National  Urban  League. 

The  Council  on  Social  Work  Educa- 
tion. 

The  Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 

The  Department  of  Christian  Social 
Relations  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  very  much  that 
this  legislation,  which  has  been  very 
carefully    considered    and     which    has 
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strong  bipartisan  support,  will  be  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  House. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chanman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  do  not 
think  we  should  leave  the  impression 
that  this  is  only  going  to  help  New  York 
City.  We  have  given  that  example  be- 
cause our  committee  happened  to  Tisit 
New  York  City.  This  type  of  problem 
occurs  in  all  metropolitan  areas,  and 
one  of  the  advantages  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  to  help  them  coordinate 
different  approaches.  Perhaps  a  pro- 
gram of  this  kind  could  be  of  help  to 
the  people  of  San  Francisco  and  other 
areas. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  would  add  that 
we  might  even  consider  a  project  for  the 
State  of  Iowa. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
m.inutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
( Mr.  Gross  I. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman, 
problem  with  this  legislation  is 
there  is  no  bill  of  particulars, 
seems  to  be  a  $30  million  blank  check. 
I  would  like  to  have  help  from  some 
m.cmbers  of  the  committee  who  support 
this  legislation:  I  would  like  to  kriow 
what  you  propose  to  do.  There  is  un- 
questionably a  juvenile  delinquency 
problem,  but  how  do  you  propose  to  get 
at  it?  Is  this  just  a  study?  And  if  so. 
how  is  it  to  be  conducicd?  I  .seemed  to 
hear  a  lot  of  argeement  here  between 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  a  moment 
ago  and  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
going  to  push  this  program  upon  any 
community  in  the  country  If  that  is 
true,  why  is  there  a  need  for  $30  million'' 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  If  we  were  able  to 
go  forth,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  with  a  specific  and  detailed 
listing  of  all  of  the  projects  which  will 
be  supported  were  this  bill  to  become 
law,  then  I  think  we  would  look  hypo- 
critical indeed,  having  just  said  earlier 
during  the  debate  on  both  sides  that 
we  feel  very  strongly  that  it  is  up  to  the 
local  communities  to  come  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  ask  for  the  supix)rt  of  their  plan — 
it  is  obviously  impossible  for  us  to  an- 
ticipate in  advance  precisely  what  proj- 
ects would  be  undertaken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  that  evidently  one 
of  the  worst  areas  in  the  United  States 
is  in  the  city  of  New  York,  What  do 
you  plan  to  do  in  New  York  with  this 
$30  million  or  any  part  of  it? 

Mrs,  GREEN  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  will    the   gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  do  not 
think  this  bill  should  be  considered  as  a 
blank  check  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination.  It  proposes  two  things: 
Demonstration  projects  and  the  train- 
ing of  personnel.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  outlined  some  of  the  proj- 
ects that  might  be  considered.  I  will 
add  one,  if  I  may.  If  I  were  to  ad- 
minister thi-s — and  this  bill  does  not 
specify  how  it  is  to  be  done — but  if  I 
were  to  administer  I  would  certainly  like 
to  have  a  study  made  of  what  might  be 
considered  to  be  highly  restrictive  labor 
laws  in  some  States  coupled  with  com- 


pulsory school  attendance.  We  have  in 
the  age  bracket,  14  to  16,  children  out  of 
school,  but  because  of  the  labor  laws 
they  simply  cannot  find  employment.  I 
think  we  might  make  a  study  to  see  if 
restrictive  labor  laws  have  any  relation- 
ship with  the  juvenile  delinquency 
increase. 

May  I  suggest  another,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  and  that  is  the  emphasis 
I  would  place  on  the  training  of  person- 
nel. The  head  of  the  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency  appeared  be- 
fore our  committee.  He  said  that  per- 
.sonnel  training,  in  our  opinion,  should 
have  first  priority. 

Then  testimony  was  given  before  the 
committee,  for  example,  that  over  half 
of  the  counties  in  the  United  States 
dealing  with  delinquents  have  the  barest 
kind  of  probation  services.  The  testi- 
mony also  showed  that  only  1  out  of 
10 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute  I  hope 
the  gentlewoman  will  not  take  all  my 
time. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  do  not 
want  to  do  that 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentlewoman  spoke 
of  a  study  of  labor  laws  as  they  affect 
juveniles.  Will  this  study  of  labor  laws 
extend  to  the  point  of  ascertaining  why 
we  are  importing  products  from  foreign 
countries,  products  made  with  child 
labor  in  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  else- 
where in  many  foreign  countries  that 
have  taken  the  jobs  of  young  people  in 
this  country? 

Is  it  intended  to  go  into  a  study  of 
tariffs,  the  lack  of  tariffs  to  protect 
American  producers? 

I  wonder  if  the  gentlewoman  would 
not  acknowledge  that  that  is  one  of  the 
problems,  the  importing  of  products 
made  by  child  labor  in  foreign  countries, 
made  in  sweatshops  in  foreign  countries, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  turn  many  of 
our  young  people  out  of  jobs'' 

And  how  about  the  effects  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  law?  I  do  not  advocate  re- 
peal of  the  minimum  wage  law  but  if 
there  is  to  be  a  .<tudy  of  labor  laws  it 
should  be  included. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  the  gentleman  is  asking 
a  rhetorical  question,  but  I  was  only  sug- 
gesting that  we  might  have  a  study  to  see 
if  State  labor  laws  affecting  children  are 
restrictive  to  the  point  that  they  do  have 
an  effect  on  their  behavior. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  study  is  goine  to 
fall  short  of  the  mark  if  we  do  not  go 
into  the  question  of  tariffs  and  imports. 

Mrs.  BLITCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS,     Yes,  briefly, 

Mrs.  BLITCH.  I  just  wanted  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  a  very  important 
factor  in  delinquency  is  the  inability  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16 
to  get  employment.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  committee  could  make  a  study  of 
that  without  the  passage  of  such  legis- 
lation'' 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  am  sure  it  could. 

Mrs.  BLITCH.  Indeed,  is  it  not  the 
responsibility  of  the  committee  to  go  into 
that  subject? 

Mr  GROSS,  That  is  right.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  hypocritical,  as 
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stated,  about  trying  to  find  out  why  the 
projects  to  be  undertaken  with  $30  mil- 
lion are  not  spelled  out  ui  this  bill.  In 
the  report  you  speak  of  the  creation  of  an 
urban  service  corps,  yet  it  is  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  bill. 

What  did  the  hearings  develop  on  this 
urban  service  corps?  I  say  a^am  tins  is 
a  $30  million  blank  check.  In  yom-  re- 
port you  say  the  S30  million  is  'seed 
money."  How  much  further  are  you  go- 
ing to  go  with  this?  Can  you  give  us 
any  idea? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon,  The  money 
certainly  is  not  sufficient;  that  is,  the  $10 
million  a  year  for  3  years  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  have  a  complete  study  of  tariffs, 
imports,  and  exports,  and  all  of  the  other 
things  made,  but  I  do  say  you  can  do 
wonderful  things  with  a  little  money  if 
you  do  them  riL^ht,  and  if  the  expendi- 
tures are  controlled,  and  I  am  convinced 
they  will  be.  I  would  suggest  through 
administration  or  pilot  projects  that 
might  be  made,  some  g(X>d  will  come  of 
this.  The  urban  service  corps  would  be 
one  of  them. 

Mr.  GROSS,  The  gentlewoman 
speaiks  of  trainee  programs.  How  do 
you  propose  to  provide  for  trainee  pro- 
grams for  juvenile  delinquents?  Are 
they  to  be  trained  in  high  schools? 
Where  and  how  is  it  proposed  to  train 
these  people? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield ' 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut 

Mr,  GIAIMO,  We  are  Uymg  to  co- 
ordinate some  of  the  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. yoT  example,  in  New  York  we  are 
agreed  this  has  worked  very  well. 

Mr  GROSS.     WTiere  is  this? 

Mr  GIAIMO  In  New  York  City. 
Perhaps  somebody  might  decide  it  would 
be  well  to  send  some  of  my  people  there, 
from  New  Haven,  to  look  into  this. 

Mr,  GROSS,  If  it  is  working  so  well 
in  New  York  City,  why  is  it  necessary  to 
spend  $30  million'' 

Mr,  GIAIMO,  Because  it  may  not  be 
working  in  Connecticut  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Mrs.  Bolton], 

Mrs,  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  I  need  say  I  am  deeply  inter- 
ested in  youth.  But  this  bill  is  for  Fed- 
eral a.ssistance  for  projects  which  will 
evaluate  and  demonstrate  techniques 
and  practices  leading  to  a  .<;olution  of  the 
Nations  problems  relatmg  to  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  youth  offeni^es.  and  to  pro- 
vide training  of  personnel  for  work  in 
these  fields,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  would  like  to  sugge.'it  that  youth  is 
the  thing  that  matters.  Just  having  a 
lot  of  training  projects,  showing  people 
coldblooded  ways  of  getting  into  fac- 
tories or  getting  into  boys'  clubs,  having 
them  play  baseball,  and  doing  all  those 
things  is  not  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
The  heart  of  the  matter  is  the  hunger  of 
the  young  people  for  something  they 
feel  worthwhile  doing.  They  want  to 
know  where  they  can  find  these  things. 
Legs  Diamond,  born  in  the  worst  part  of 
the  worst  street,  probably  in  this  coun- 
try, told  a  friend  of  mine  when  he  was 


in  jail  that  from  the  time  he  was  a  httle 
boy  if  he  wanted  anything  he  had  to 
steal  It,  and  he  never  had  anything  to  do 
that  he  wanted  to  do,  and  he  never  had 
the  education  he  wanted. 

I  know  grandmothers  of  my  age  per- 
haps do  not  count  as  much  as  grand- 
mothers of  16  or  more,  but  I  am  so  cer- 
tain what  we  need  is  heartful  groups. 

When  I  was  young  a  volunteer  got  no 
money,  but  gave  his  heart  to  whatever  he 
was  doing.  Now  everyone  is  paid.  Just 
to  have  paid  groups  trained  to  do  so  and 
so  and  so  and  so  is  not  going  to  cure  ju- 
verile  delinquency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  have,  as  I  know 
can  be  had,  key  people  in  different 
cities — young  people,  preferably — who 
can  just  collect  their  own  kind  and  get 
them  into  the  channels  that  they  want  to 
be  in  they  could  be  constructive  in  them. 
Also  is  it  not  im.portant  that  we  stop 
some  of  these  channels  of  youth  training 
for  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  motion 
pictures  and  now  on  TV,  I  happen  to 
have  made  a  study  of  the  motion  pictures 
across  the  country  with  a  group  of  people 
30  years  ago.  We  found  that  many  of 
the  motion  picture  producers  seemingly 
had  an  ugly  purpose  in  such  productions 
which  have  indeed  lowered  morals  everj-- 
where. 

People  go  to  motion  pictures  today 
that  30  years  ago  they  would  not  have 
considered  tolerating.  Everybody  goes. 
Does  that  help  the  juvenile?  Does  that 
help  the  young  person  who  really  wants 
a  constructive  life,  who  really  wants  to 
live  deeply,  truly,  earnestly,  and  honest- 
ly'' I  believe  there  is  much  to  be  done  to 
prevent  the  causes,  but  this  is  just  a 
training  program  to  teach  paid  people 
what   to  do  about  young  people. 

Mr,  HOEVEN.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs,  BOLTON.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa 

Mr.  HOE\^N, 
we  propose  to  do 
quency, 

Mrs.  BOLTON, 
problems. 

Mr,  HOEVEN.  W^e  place  so  much  em- 
phasis on  juvenile  delinquency  these 
days  and  say  practically  nothing  about 
parental  delinquency  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  the  cause  of  a  lot  of  juvenile 
delinquency  in  this  country.  In  this 
connection,  let  me  read  what  Mr.  Edgar 
Hoover.  Director  of  the  FBI,  had  to  say 
about  this  matter  in  testimony  he  gave 
at  the  licarings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Justice  Department  re- 
cently: 

Mr,  Hoover,  I  thluk  we  must  recognize  the 
need  for  realistic  handling  and  at  the  same 
time  try  to  bring  about  a  moral  and  spiritual 
revival  as  to  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong 
That  goes  back  to  the  lamily.  Too  often  the 
term  "juvenile  delinquency"  ought  to  be 
called  "adult  delinquency,"  because  It  Is  the 
mother  and  father  who  are  not  giving  the 
proper  attention  to  their  children.  If  the 
family  fails,  then  you  liave  to  rely  on  the 
churches  and  the  schools,  but  they  cannot 
take  tlie  place  of  tiie  wholesome  family.  We 
know  of  instance  after  Instance  of  mothers 
and  fathers  who  have  castigated  police  of- 
ficers who  brought  home,  at  2,  3,  or  4  o'clock 
In  the  morning,  a  teenage  son  or  daughter, 
because  the  officers  had  interfered  with  the 


I  am  wondering  what 
about  parental  delin- 

That  is  one  of  the 


child's  liberty  and  Interfered  with  the  sleep 
of  the  mother  and  father, 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  most  people  agree  that  our 
families  have  fallen  apart.  Our 
churches  do  not  seem  to  be  holding  the 
people.  All  right,  what  is  being  given 
instead?  'What  are  we  furnishing  the 
world?  I,  frankly,  say  to  the  ladies, 
though  there  are  few  of  us  here,  I  think 
mothers  cannot  feel  anything  but  re- 
sponsible. If  you  send  a  man  out  in  the 
morning  to  his  work  happy,  he  is  going  to 
do  a  wonderful  day's  work.  If  he  goes 
out  on  edge,  thinkmg  "Oh,  gosh,  why  did 
you  have  to  say  that  to  me?",  that  is  not 
going  to  help.  This  is  doubly  true  with 
children, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  do  agree  so  heartily 
that  families  are  not  living  as  we  would 
like  to  see  them  live,  and  as  their  chil- 
dren wish  they  could  live.  A  lad  I  know 
finally  ended  up  in  jail.  When  he  was 
asked  "What  are  you  doing  here,  son?", 
he  said  "You  know  my  family;  it  is  all 
alcohol  in  my  house,  and  I  just  could 
not  take  it  any  longer,  ma'am,"  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  aie  we  doing  about  the 
all-alcohol  homes?  What  are  we  doing 
about  putting  good  influences  in  our 
homes? 

I  do  not  mean  to  speak  against  this  bill. 
Maybe  we  need  something  like  this  bill, 
but  to  me  it  is  not  fundamental.  It  is 
not  going  within  miles  of  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  It  is  not  touching  the  chords 
to  which  children  and  young  people  re- 
spond.    These  are  rooted  in  the  heart. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL,  I  want  to  compli- 
ment and  commend  the  gentlewoman 
on  her  statement.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
woman would  agree,  and  I  think  all  of 
us  would  agree,  that  what  the  gentle- 
woman is  discussing  here  is  being  cov- 
ered very  eloquently.  To  give  you  an 
example.  New  York  City  sought  an  ap- 
proach to  providing  parental  substitutes, 
so-called,  for  children  who  were  more  or 
less  abandoned,  and  who  lived  on  the 
streets,  and  perhaps  had  never  known 
their  fathers.  If  they  did  know  them, 
their  fathers  were  at  home  only  to  abuse 
them.  These  youthful  workers  in  New 
York  City  went  into  those  areas  and  they 
established  themselves  a  block.  We 
were  there  when  the  temperature  was 
93  or  95  degrees,  and  they  were  going 
around  with  tiieir  suit  coats  on  as  a 
status  symbol.  They  joined  these  groups 
and  talked  with  them,  and  they  were,  in 
fact,  a  "father  symbol.  '  Many  of  these 
young  people  looked  up  to  them  with 
inspiration, 

Mrs  BOLTON,  That  is  very  good  to 
hear, 

Mr  Chairman.  I  do  not  speak  a.i-ain.^t 
thi-s  bill,  I  speak  for  the  young  people 
who  cannot  be  here  to  speak  for  tliem- 
selves, 

Mrs,  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa   1  Mr,  Smith), 

Mr.  SMITn  of  Iowa.  Mr,  Chairman. 
I  think  It  IS  obvious  from  what  all  the 
speakers  have  said  here  today  that  no- 
bodv  has  the  full  answer  to  the  juvenile 
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delinquency  problem.  This  in  and  of 
itself  is  the  best  endorsement  we  can 
have  for  this  bill.  The  bill  does  not  pre- 
tend that  the  Federal  Government  can 
solve  the  juvenile  delinquency  problem. 
But  we  should  also  recognise  that  local 
.governments  and  State  governments 
cannot  solve  it,  either.  All  we  are  at- 
tempting to  do  Is  to  get  a  little  research, 
a  little  information,  come  pilot  projects 
and  perhaps  some  demonstration  proj- 
ects, and  some  short-term  training  pro- 
grams. I  think  these  objectives  are 
worthy. 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  a  national 
problem  which  demands  the  attention 
of  this  Congress.  For  11  consecutive 
years  there  has  been  a  steady  increase 
in  the  number  of  young  people  under 
18  who  have  come  into  conflict  with 
the  law.  Recent  figures  make  it  ap- 
parent that  the  1960  statistics  will  con- 
tinue this  rise  to  a  new  record  high 
of  814,000  cases  referred  to  courts.  Even 
if  traffic  offenses  are  set  aside,  the  figure 
remaining  includes  over  a  half  million 
young  offenders. 

This  growth  does  more  than  reflect 
our  growing  child  population.  While 
the  child  population  has  increased  by 
half  during  the  last  dozen  years,  the 
volume  of  delinquency  cases  has  more 
than  doubled.  The  rate  of  increase 
most  recently  in  1960  was  at  6  percent. 
I  am  appalled  to  think  that  one  out  of 
every  five  of  our  young  boys  is  likely 
to  be  brought  into  court  before  the  age 
of  18.  We  are  faced  with  an  almost  over- 
whelming trend.  Not  only  will  our  child 
population  continue  to  increa.se,  but  we 
can  apparently  expect  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  this  group  will  get  into  trouble. 
This  outcome  seems  even  more  certain, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
statistics  on  school  dropouts  and  youth 
unemployment  expected  in  the  next  dec- 
ade, as  so  ably  expounded  by  my  col- 
leagues on  the  subcommittee. 

Too  often,  in  the  face  of  such  over- 
whelming evidence  of  troubled  youth,  we 
draw  false  comfort  from  the  belief  that 
the  statistics  apply  to  someone  else's 
community  but  not  our  own. 

Another  State  characterized  by  a  small 
sparsely  spread  population  tells  of  115 
delinquents  in  1951  and  about  double  that 
m    1957. 

A  northern  State  in  the  Middle  West 
similarly  reports  a  doubling  of  its  delin- 
quency rate  between  1948'^nd  1958.  while 
its  child  population  only  increased  by 
half.  These  results  underlie  the  national 
figures  I  have  already  cited  for  you. 

Furthermore,  not  only  States  but  local 
governmental  units  tell  the  same  story. 
In  a  county  containing  a  large  city  in  one 
of  the  Western  States,  court  cases  in- 
volving juvenile  delinquents  have  in- 
creased steadily  from  lesfe  than  4,000  in 
1953  to  almost  10,000  in  1959.  A  North- 
eastern city  in  the  late  1940's  had  600 
cases.  In  1957  this  same  city  had  1,000 
cases. 

This  is  the  picture.  We  can  say  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction  that  this  is  not 
just  a  local  urban  problem.  The  in- 
creasing rates  are  not  isolated  occur- 
rences. Let  us  recognize  that  none  of  our 
communities  are  immune  to  the  conta- 
gion of  juvenile  delinquency.     This  is  a 


national  problem  worthy  of  national  con- 
cern and  national  leadership. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  this  is  just  not 
so.  Let  us  not  assume  that  this  is  only 
a  problem  for  the  big  cities. 

Consider  the  latest  report  from  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  The 
1960  Uniform  Crime  Reports  tell  of  youth 
arrests — under  18 — in  rural  areas  in- 
creasing at  the  same  rate  as  in  urban 
areas.  Of  course,  the  number  of  arrests 
in  cities  are  still  more  than  three  times 
those  in  rural  areas.  Nevertheless,  the 
arrest  experience  in  rural  areas  is,  on  the 
whole,  becoming  more  like  that  of  cities 
in  the  type  of  offenses  committed,  in 
trends,  and  in  age  distribution. 

Arrests  in  rural  areas  increased  8  per- 
cent in  1960,  just  about  the  same  amount 
as  in  the  cities.  And  we  are  truly  talking 
of  rural  areas  because  these  figures  are 
based  on  settlements  below  2,500  in  popu- 
lation. Rural  youth  composed  15  per- 
cent of  rural  police  arrests  last  year,  and 
their  offenses  followed  the  city  pattern. 
Fifty-two  percent  of  all  auto  theft  in 
rural  areas  were  accounted  for  by  this 
young  group.  They  participated  in  41 
percent  of  all  riu-al  burglaries,  and  were 
involved  in  one-thu'd  of  the  larcenies. 
In  the  more  violent  crime  of  robbery  they 
were  responsible  for  13  percent  of  all 
such  rural  crimes. 

It  seems  that  wherever  we  look  just  by 
chance  about  the  country,  we  see  juveaiile 
delinquency  growing  steadily.  A  South- 
ern State  reports  the  doubling  of  Uieir 
juvenile  court  cases  since  1948.       jl 

Of  course,  it  would  be  nice  if  we  <X)Uld 
have  a  simple  answer  to  this  problem. 
In  these  complicated  times  we  see  a  rise 
in  the  popularity  of  the  kind  of  organ- 
ization that  offers  simple  an.swers  to  com- 
plex problems,  even  though  they  will  not 
work.  When  things  are  complicated  peo- 
ple want  a  simple  answer.  There  is  not 
any  simple  answer  to  this  problem. 

Ml-.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  The  gentleman  is  not 
under  the  impression  that  there  have 
not  been  hundreds  of  studies,  meetings, 
and  research  efforts  on  this  problem:  I 
remember  when  I  was  in  high  school  they 
were  studying  juvenile  delinquency  and 
were  coming  up  with  surveys  and  re- 
ports. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  There  has  been 
no  proper  coordination  of  the  study  and 
the  research  that  they  are  doing  at  the 
present  itme. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  How  many  more  stud- 
ies does  the  gentleman  think  would  be 
necessary  before  somehow,  somewhere, 
we  arrive  at  some  conclusion  from  which 
to  attack  the  problem? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  should  think 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  3 -year 
period,  we  would  have  a  pretty  good  Idea 
how  to  aproach  the  problem.  It  will  not 
be  solved. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  No;  I  said,  to  attack 
the  problem. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  We  will  have  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  how  to  attack  the 
problem  or  to  reduce  the  complexity  of 
the  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
thinks  that  violence  on  TV  has  a  great 


deal  to  do  with  this  condition.  I  have 
found  juvenile  delinquents  who  never 
saw  a  TV  show  but  once  or  twice  in 
their  lives,  so  that  is  not  the  only  cause 
that  is  involved.  I  know  from  my  ex- 
perience prior  to  coming  to  Congress,  in 
the  county  attorney's  office,  that  alcohol 
has  a  lot  to  do  with  these  problems. 
But  that  is  not  the  only  cause  either. 
Let  us  not  be  fooled  by  this  idea  that  the 
easy  way  to  solve  juvenile  delinquency 
is  to  change  the  labor  laws.  That  has 
been  advanced  as  a  simple  solution;  but 
that  is  not  the  case,  Also  I  want  to  warn 
those  who  are  so  strongly  for  State  rights 
that  when  they  jump  on  that  wagon,  they 
are  advocating  the  Federal  Government 
preventing  the  States  from  the  labor  laws 
they  have  on  child  labor.  It  is  not  the 
Federal  labor  laws  we  are  talking  about. 
The  Federal  child  labor  laws  only  affect 
hazardous  occupations.  It  is  the  State 
labor  laws  that  go  beyond  that  and  into 
occupations  that  are  not  necessarily 
hazardous.  So  if  you  believe  in  State 
rights,  do  not  jump  on  changing  child  la- 
bor laws  as  the  easy  answer  to  this 
problem. 

Actually,  the  sup>orters  of  the  bill  are 
not  pretending  that  this  bill  solves  juve- 
nile delinquency.  All  we  are  trying  to  do 
here  is  to  acquire  some  information,  pro- 
vide some  research,  and  have  .some  short- 
term  training  projects  that  can  be  of 
help    to    these    local    communities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  give  you  an  ex- 
ample in  further  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  ;Mr  Gross],  concern- 
ing short-term  projects.  Many  of  the 
communities  in  Iowa.  I  know,  have  police 
departments  which  have  certain  officers 
who  are  delegated  to  the  responsibility 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  If  a  juvenile 
gets  into  trouble  these  officers  are  called 
to  the  scene  and  they  take  over  from 
there,  instead  of  the  regular  police  of- 
ficers. 

Under  this  bill  there  could  be  2-week 
schools.  These  local  juvenile  officers 
could  go  to  school  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
and  get  some  ideas  of  what  they  are  do- 
ing in  other  cities  and  learn  the  results 
of  the  pilot  projects  No  city  can  do 
this  on  its  own.  They  could  not  afford 
to  do  it.  Perhaps  a  few,  but  they  would 
have  to  put  it  on  a  regional  basis,  so 
local  people  could  on  their  salaries,  and 
without  any  salary  from  the  Federal 
Government,  go  to  these  short-term 
training  schools.  I  think  it  would  be  an 
advantage. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  went  to  New 
York  to  make  a  study  of  conditions 
there.  I  want  to  dispel  the  idea  that 
New  York  is  the  only  problem  city  in  the 
United  States.  That  certainly  is  not 
true.  I  show  you  two  headlines  1  week 
apart  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  a  newspaper  with  about  500,000 
circulation,  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  This 
is  in  comparatively  rural  America.  One 
of  them  says.  "Disperse  Mob  of  500 
Youths."  The  other  week.  "Loop  Gang- 
sters Cause  Concern." 

This  is  not  a  problem  limited  to  New 
York;  this  problem  goes  to  the  entire 
United  States  of  America.  We  do  not 
want  just  one  pilot  project  in  Washing- 
ton. DC.  we  need  these  pilot  projects 
in  other  areas  of  the  United  States  too. 
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Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Would  not  the  gen- 
tleman agree  that  the  rea.son  we  put  such 
emphasis  on  New  York  City  is  that  that 
city  is  actively  pursuing  programs  to  try 
to  reduce  this  problem?  We  wanted  to 
see  the  effect  of  those  programs  to  see 
if  they  might  work  In  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  think  on  a 
permanent  basis  this  could  be  relayed  to 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  says 
these  municipalities  cannot  afford  to  un- 
dertake studies  and  carry  on  these  pro- 
grams. Where  in  the  world  will  the  Fed- 
eral Government  get  the  money  if  not 
fi-om  the  people  in  the  local  communi- 
ties? 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Of  course  the 
Federal  Government  gets  its  money  from 
all  over  the  United  States.  The  point  is 
if  there  are  10  cities  eng.'^ged  in  this  sort 
of  work  they  can  go  to  one  of  these  train- 
ing courses  and  get  all  of  the  informa- 
tion at  the  same  time.  We  have  volun- 
tary associations,  but  the  only  way  they 
could  accomplish  this  unless  we  get  this 
Federal  program  started  would  be  if  the 
10  could  go  together,  although  they  may 
be  in  different  States,  and  set  up  their 
training  program.  They  need  coordina- 
tion. It  is  very  difficult,  almo.st  impos- 
sible, for  .some  of  these  voluntary  a.sso- 
ciation  programs  to  be  coordinated  at 
the  local  level.  This  needs  to  be  coordi- 
nated. I  think,  at  the  national  level  so 
that  the  information  can  be  available. 

Mr  QUIE  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr  Hoffman'. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  bill  is  here  today  be- 
cause— and  for  that  we  should  thank  the 
good  Loid — many  good  people  desire  to 
inake  the  world  better.  That  is  a  won- 
derfully fine  objective.  We  may  assume 
every  Member  of  the  House  supports  the 
effort  to  lessen  crime.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, we  just  differ  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  a  method. 

The  bill  is  a  little  late  in  coming  here. 
This  bill  should  have  been  here  when 
the  Members  of  the  House,  apparently 
God-fearing,  intelligent  men  and  women. 
wei-e  children.  Congress  should  have  had 
a  bill  of  this  kind  then,  because  obvious- 
ly, under  the  rea.soning  we  have  now,  our 
parents  made  a  terrific  mistake  in  our 
upbringing.  Look  at  the  results.  How 
much  better  in  every  respect  each  of  us 
might  have  been  if  the  Government — 
instead  of  the  loving  mother,  the  stern 
father — had  guided  us.  Think  of  what 
might  have  been  if  the  P'ederal  Govern- 
ment had  trained  and  guided  each  of  us, 
told  us  what  to  eat,  what  to  do,  what  to 
think,  what  to  wear,  how  to  breathe,  and 
all  those  things  a  girl  or  boy  learns. 

Just  think  of  what  we  might  have  be- 
come. Had  I  not  had  to  make  my  own 
baseball,  whittle  my  own  bat  out  of  a 
4  by  4  or  smaller  piece  of  timber,  cut  my 


own  fishing  pole,  smoothed  a  piece  of 
hickory  for  a  casting  rod  or  bow.  I  might 
have  been  on  the  way  to  the  moon  right 
now  on  a  paved  highway.    Who  knows? 

Do  not  misvmderstand,  I  have  no 
criticism  of  the  people  who  want  this 
legislation,  I  know  they  are  trying  to 
follow  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the 
Golden  Rule  If  we  all  could  or  would 
follow  them,  we  would  not  need  much  of 
the  legislation  we  have.  Nor  would  we 
have  had  the  tiouble  which  we  now  try 
to  prevent. 

Have  read  thiee  or  four  books  about 
the  gangs  in  the  different  cities — New 
York  and  Chicago — why  they  exist,  and 
methods  being  used  to  change  the  situ- 
ation. I  even  know  something  about  the 
situation  here  in  the  District. 

Living  over  here  just  acro-ss  from  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  past  20  years, 
often  my  good  wife  would  sti-oll  over  to 
the  Library  and  back  of  an  evening  for 
books  to  read.  She  used  to  do  that  often. 
Then  one  day  a  woman  coming  out  of  the 
Library  about  5  o'clock,  before  it  was 
even  dusk,  was  assaulted  and  almost 
beaten  to  death. 

Though  I  am  not  real  timid,  when  I  go 
around  on  the  streets  here  on  the  Hill,  I 
stay  away  fi^om  the  bushes  and  shrubs, 
walk  on  the  outside  of  the  walk. 

Not  long  ago,  there  were  seven  felo- 
nies in  6  days.  When  the  streets  of 
Washington  are  not  safe  for  the  unarmed 
citizen,  why  worry  about  the  people  of 
the  Congo'' 

What  is  the  remedy?  Training?  Oh. 
no.  I  have  been  accused,  as  has  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  of  voting  against 
many  appropriations  when,  we  were  ad- 
vised, we  should  not  have  done  so. 

Now  I  do  not  know  what  action,  if  any, 
the  House  committees  have  taken  to  less- 
en the  danger,  but  here  and  now  I  will 
tell  you  that,  when  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  other 
committee  wants  to  bring  up  a  bill  for 
any  reasonable  sum  to  increase  the  po- 
lice force — double  it.  if  you  wish — and 
put  the  men  on  the  beat  with  a  stick 
m  their  hand  and  a  gun  at  the  side.  I 
will  vote  for  the  appropriation. 

When  the  judges  get  around  to  the 
problem  and  discover  that  under  one  of 
their  rulings  we  are  all  crazy  and  should 
not  be  convicted,  but  should  be  sent  out 
to  St.  Elizabeths  and  then  released  a  lit- 
tle later  on  to  come  back,  as  a  number 
of  the  inmates  have  done,  to  beat  up  or 
kill  someone  else — I  say.  when  they  get 
around  to  the  situation  and  handle  "hat 
the  way  they  should,  send  the  profes- 
sional criminals  to  jail  and  keep  them 
there,  we  will  all  be  better  off.  I  will  vote 
whatever  sums  are  necessary  to  give  the 
people  of  the  District  adequate  protec- 
tion 

I  would  go  along  for  some  new  judges, 
if  we  need  them,  and  for  some  more 
money  for  the  judges,  although  I  have 
heard  from  some  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  that  some  of 
the  Federal  judges,  when  they  want  a 
vacation,  just  take  it. 

Then  what  is  the  Issue  here  today? 
The  issue  is  whether  or  not  the  Federal 
Government  is  better  able  to  bring  up 
the  children  than  are  the  father  and 
mother,  the  members  of  the  family. 


I  put  it  to  you  now — to  the  Members 
individually,  as  individuals — do  you 
think  some  Federal  official,  even  some- 
one who  has  been  appointed  on  merit 
and  not  as  a  political  appointee  because 
that,  of  course,  will  drop  out  after  a 
while  we  hope,  but  someone  who  is  qual- 
ified is  in  charge  of  the  situation  and 
who  maybe  has  had  a  child  or  two,  do  you 
think  such  an  individual  m  charge  here 
in  the  Federal  Government  or  in  a  Slate 
government  knows  more  about  how  your 
children  should  be  brought  up?  Or 
would  get  a  belter  result? 

How  many  of  the  Members  here  on 
the  floor,  the  women  Members,  the 
mothers,  and  the  men,  the  fathers,  how 
many  of  you  are  willing  to  turn  over  the 
bringing  up  or  the  upbringing  of  your 
children  to  some  Federal  official? 

Why  not  take  this  problem  home  with 
you  and  think  about  it  a  little  bit?  We 
all  wish  to  do  what  is  best.  After  all. 
under  our  system,  have  we  not  gotten 
along  pretty  well?    I  think  so. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  shed  any  light  on  this  short- 
term  or  iraineeship  provision  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  No.  I 
do  not  know  exactly  what  it  is  proposed 
to  do.  or  what  the  one  in  charge  will  do. 
But  I  do  know  this,  that  because  the 
Congress  has  enacted  legislation  m  favor 
of — or.  perhaps.  I  should  say.  legislation 
that  some  labor  organizations  wanted, 
when  I  happened  to  own  a  newspaper  I 
could  not  even  hire  my  grandson  to  work 
in  the  plant  because  he  was  not  18  years 
of  age.  So  what  was  he  supposed  to  do? 
Sit  around  twiddling  his  thumbs  or  go 
out  and  steal  the  neighbor's  watermel- 
ons'' The  boys  and  pirls  were  out  of 
jobs — they  were  not  permitted  to  work — 
though  it  is  said,  "The  Devil  finds  work 
for  idle  hands  to  do."  Somewhere  theie 
was  something  said  in  the  report  about 
unemployment — or  lack  of  employment? 

Mr   GROSS      That  is  right. 

Mr,  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  We 
passed  law  after  law  which  made  it  im- 
possible to  give  some  of  these  young  folks 
employment,  and  now.  of  cour.se.  we  are 
paying  the  piper,  coming  along  with  laws 
and  regulations — trying  to  some  extent 
to  correct  that  evil  which  we  ourselves 
created,  as  we  so  often  do.  Does  that 
an.swer  the  gentleman?  Is  that  what 
you  were  getting  at? 

Mr  GROSS  Yes.  I  tlnnk  that  is  the 
answer, 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan,  Most  of 
our  trouble  grows  out  of  our  own  doing. 
We  do  one  thing  this  week  and  tlien  the 
next  week,  we  have  to  fix  it  up — try  to 
lessen  the  harm  we  have  caused 

That  has  been  the  course  here  for 
many  years— interference  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  pensonal  and  local 
affairs,  then  a  bill  and  an  appropriation 
to  make  good,  but  only  m  part,  the  loss. 

Tliere  was  a  time — every  time  I  get  to 
thinking  about  this  subject.  I  feel  so  sor- 
vy  for  my  poor  old  grandfather  and 
grandmother  who  did  not  know  evei-y- 
thing — they  were  not  told  anything  by 
the  Federal  or  State  Government  as  to 
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what  they  should  do,  how  they  should 
live,  but  they  just  went  along  in  their 
own  way. 

The  poor  old  man,  a  farmer  and  stone- 
mason— of  course  because  of  his  indus- 
try and  thrift,  he  did  leave  me  some- 
thin?,  for  which  I  am  thankful;  he  did 
think  about  that — but  they  did  not  have 
any  of  the  advantages  we  had :  the  Gov- 
ernment did  not  tell  them  how  to  regu- 
late their  daily  lives.  They  worked;  they 
read  the  Scriptures;  said  a  prayer  each 
morning  and  each  night;  attended  to 
tiieir  own  business;  helped  the  neighbors 
when  help  was  needed;  lived  in  peace; 
?aw  to  it  that  the  children — and  in 
mother's  family  there  were  13 — traveled 
the  straight  and  narrow  road.  All  that 
■without  Government  direction  or  advice. 

As  I  sit  here  day  after  day,  I  note  that 
almost  everything  we  do  is  to  shirk  our 
individual  responsibilities  and  chuck 
them  over  onto  Uncle  Sam — a  confession 
of  icrnorance  and  incompetency  on  our 
part  that  we  do  not  know  enough  to  run 
our  own  lives,  but  must  ask  someone  in 
Washington  whom  we  pay  to  tell  us  how 
to  live. 

And  I  end  up  here;  here  I  am  at  the 
end  of  a  rather  Icng  life  with  a  big  fu- 
ture retirement,  which  I  have  paid  for, 
coming  when  I  am  out.  When  the  wife 
said  to  me,  as  she  did  the  other  day  when 
we  were  talking  over  the  phone,  "You  old 
fool,  why  don't  you  come  home?",  I 
replied,  "That  is  the  answer." 

One  day  she  said,  "We  have  plenty; 
we  can  get  along  all  right  on  this  retire- 
ment." I  said,  "Since  when  have  you 
been  to  the  market?"  Get  it?  That  is 
the  trouble.  I  am  afraid  my  retire- 
ment— ample  as  it  was  when  it  was 
earned,  when  it  was  bought  and  paid 
for — I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  able  to 
buy  even  potatoes  and  a  little  cornmeal 
to  make  mush  so  that  we — the  old  man 
and  the  old  lady — can  live,  because  the 
cost  of  living  has  gone  up,  and  appar- 
ently will  continue  to  go  up. 

Remember  when  we  raised  the  Federal 
employees  714  or  7 '2  percent  and  this 
lady,  a  Federal  employee  here  in  Wash- 
ington, wrote  a  letter  to  the  Post;  it  was 
on  the  front  page.  She  wrote:  "Don't  do 
it  again.  My  landlord. found  out  about 
it  and  he  raised  my  rent  $7  a  month." 
That  is  what  happens. 

Mr.  KYL,.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  has  spoken 
about  the  size  of  the  police  force,  and 
I  was  jiist  going  to  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  on  Saturday  night,  the 
busiest  night  of  the  week  for  juvenile 
officers  in  the  E>istrict  of  Columbia,  a 
city  of  750,000  people,  there  are  two 
juvenile  ofiBcers  who  are  supposed  to  pa- 
trol the  entire  District  of  Columbia, 
write  out  all  the  reports,  charges  and 
so  on,  and  deliver  the  youngsters  to 
the  receiving  home,  and  there  is  nobody 
at  the  office  to  help  them  with  their 
paperwork. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.    We  are 
shirking  our  duty,  are  we  not? 
Mr.  KYL.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  We  are 
responsible  for  it.     Yes,  that  is  what  I 


thought.    Most  of  our  trouble  grow^  out 
of  our  own  actions  or  our  failure  to  act. 

As  was  said  before,  we  realize  the  sit- 
uation— I  think  everybody  here  does — 
which  prevails  in  the  cities,  and  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  correct  it.  My 
idea  is  that  temporarily,  at  least,  we  put 
on  enough  police  officers  and  get  enough 
judges  who  will  enforce  the  law  so  that 
the  boys  can  be  controlled  and  we  "will 
not  have  these  gangs  beating  up  and 
killing  each  other  and  destroying  prop- 
erty. 

But.  I  cannot  see  how  as  parents,  as 
most  of  us  are,  we  are  going  to  help  by 
turning  control  of  our  families,  our  chil- 
dren, over  to  some  Federal  official  and 
let  him  direct  what  the  boys  and  girls 
should  do.  Much  of  the  trouble  grows 
out  of  crowding,  nothing  to  do.  But  the 
recreation,  the  work,  must  be  furnished 
and  directed  by  local  authorities  after 
the  parents  have  done  all  they  can. 

As  a  closing  thought,  Mr.  Chainrian, 
it  might  be  well  for  us  individually — 
for  the  Members  of  the  House — not  the 
ladies,  just  the  men — to  set  an  example 
as  to  how  the  young  folks  should  act. 

It  is  possible  the  parents  as  well  as 
the  girls  and  boys  need  instruction,  or, 
at  least  that  they  do  a  little  thinking  on 
their  own — then  try  by  example  as  well 
as  by  precept — old  home  remedies.  And, 
I  might  add,  a  little  enforcement  of 
present  laws.  Pass  this  bill — then  sit 
back,  and  watch  the  agency  grow. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]. 

Mr,  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is 
a  very  hard  man  to  follow,  and  I  often 
think  that  he  would  not  be  in  as  good 
shape  physically,  as  he  is,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  Federal  Government,  because 
the  Federal  Government  is  spending  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  money  for  research 
in  medicine.  And.  our  life  expectancy 
is  going  up  every  year,  and  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  at  his  age  is 
a  good  example. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
HoFFM.^N]  left  the  impression  that  this 
is  a  city  problem.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  not  right  when  he  says  it  is 
a  city  problem.  It  has  been  going  on  for 
a  good  long  time;  I  venture  to  say  it 
was  going  on  when  he  was  born  about 
80  some  years  ago,  or  whenever  it  was. 
But.  it  was  going  on  in  the  small  to-^ns 
in  Michigan  as  it  is  going  on  in  the 
small  towns  today.  Maybe  it  should  not 
happen,  but  it  does  happen  in  small 
towns. 

Our  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
been  holding  hearings  on  juvenile  delin- 
quency since  1959,  and  every  witness  that 
has  appeared  before  us  has  said  that 
many  studies  have  been  made  by  differ- 
ent groups  all  over  the  country.  But,  a 
national  study  has  never  been  attempted, 
and  that  is  what  this  legislation  is  try- 
ing to  do,  to  correlate  all  these  studies 
and  try  to  come  up  with  concrete  rec- 
ommendations to  help  the  cities  and 
States  prevent  juvenile  delinquency. 

If  we  do  not  want  to  adopt  this  kind 
of  legislation  and  spend  $10  million  a 
year  for  3  years,  or  $30  million  alto- 
gether,   we    will    spend    10    timas    that 
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amount  of  money  trying  to  get  local  tax- 
payers in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  cities  to  provide  enough  juvenile 
courts  in  the  country  to  take  care  of  the 
situation.  It  seems  to  me  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  try  to  eliminate  the  source  of 
the  trouble,  to  prevent  things  like  this 
happening  rather  than  to  pay  for  it  in 
an  unreasonable  number  of  dollars  as 
the  years  go  on  and  we  do  nothing 
about  it. 

We  have  been  told  that  juvenile  de- 
linquency is  costing  us  $4  billion  a  year. 
If  you  do  not  want  to  vote  for  this  legis- 
lation but  wish  to  continue  to  spend  $4 
billion  or  more  in  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral taxes  in  this  particular  area,  that 
is  not  economy  as  far  as  I  am  concerned . 
you  are  not  voting  for  economy  but 
against  it. 

This  kind  of  legislation  deals  with  that 
group  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
where  most  of  this  delinquency  takes 
place,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics; and  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  fair 
figure  that  this  age  group  in  the  next 
9  years  between  now  and  1970  is  going 
to  increase  by  40  percent.  So  the  pop- 
ulation group  within  which  most  of  this 
trouble  takes  place  is  going  to  increase 
in  the  next  9  years  by  about  40  percent 
unless  we  do  something  at  several  levels: 
at  educational  levels,  at  work  levels,  at 
religious  levels,  at  almost  every  level  of 
our  society;  unless  we  touch  them  all 
we  are  not  going  to  do  much  about  this 
particular  problem. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOODEI.L.  One  part  of  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  bothf^rs  me.  I  be- 
lieve he  said  that  one  of  the  purposes  of 
this  bill  was  that  of  coordinating  all  the 
.studies  that  have  been  made  on  juvenile 
delinquency.  I  hope  the  gentleman  does 
not  anticipate,  and  I  do  not  anticipate, 
that  we  are  going  to  come  up  with  a  Fed- 
eral program,  and  try  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem that  way. 

Mr.  FOGARTY  If  I  said  we  wore 
going  to  come  up  with  a  Federal  training 
program  and  a  Federal  admini.=^tration 
program,  I  should  not  have.  The  plan 
IS  that  the  States  will  come  up  with  their 
own  training  programs  because  local 
communities  best  understand  their  own 
problems.  The  re.sult  of  these  studies 
will  be  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  in  a  position  to  help  them  when  they 
.seek  help. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  That  was  the  under- 
standing I  had  in  our  subcommittee  and 
our  committee,  that  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  was  to  set  up  a  study  to  co- 
ordinate all  these  efforts  that  have  al- 
ready been  made  including  a  few  demon- 
stration projects,  but  we  do  not  expect 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  going 
to  take  over  the  program. 

Mr.  FOG.\RTY.  If  I  said  that  I  was 
not  right.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
We  know  that  many  studies  have  been 
made  by  many  schools  and  institutions, 
organizatioris,  associations,  and  indi- 
viduals. 

Mr.    COLLIER.     Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FOG.^RTY.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  COLLIER.  Has  any  survey  or 
study  been  made  to  determine  how  many 
qualified  trained  teachers  or  people  are 
available  in  this  field  who  are  unable 
to  get  assignment  or  employment '^ 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  am  talking  about 
professional  people. 

Mr.  COLLIER,  And  I  am  talking 
about  professional  people. 

Mr,  FOGARTY  In  the  testimony  be- 
fore our  committee  emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  lack  of  sufficient  trained  person- 
nel in  this  field.  The  dean  of  the  Wis- 
consin School  of  Social  Sciences  came 
before  our  committee  and  said  that  this 
IS  not  a  city  problem,  it  is  a  rural  prob- 
lem in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  that  it 
is  costing  the  Stat^  of  Wisconsin  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  because  they 
cannot  get  the  trained  personnel  they 
need. 

He  said.  "In  my  school  I  have  only  120 
people  who  are  graduate  students  and 
the  law  school  has  500"  He  said.  "We 
receive  10  times  more  applications  for 
people  with  this  sort  of  a  degree  than 
we  can  supply  all  over  the  country.  " 
We  have  that  kind  of  need  which  exists 
in  the  professional  field  m  this  coimtry 
at  the  present  time 

Mr.  COLLIER,  I  am  glad  to  know 
that,  because  I  would  not  want  to  con- 
tinue to  train,  as  we  have  done  through 
Federal  control,  more  and  more  engi- 
neers to  find  more  and  more  engineers 
unable  to  get  employment, 

Mr  FOGARTY  I  do  not  know  '.he 
program  you  mentioned.  We  are  spend- 
mg  a  lot  of  money  training  personnel, 
training  teachers,  training  people  in  al- 
most every  field  of  government,  I  do 
not  know  yet  of  any  opposition  to  any 
of  these  programs  that  I  am  talking 
about  at  this  time.     Do  you'^ 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  not  in  opposi- 
tion. I  just  wanted  to  make  sure  a  sur- 
vey had  been  made  to  determine  what 
is  already  available  that  is  not  being 
used.  That  is  just  a  logical  question.  I 
would  think. 

Mr,  FOGARTY,  The  an.'^wer  is.  Every 
witne.ss  who  has  appeared  before  our 
committee  has  told  us  they  need  10  to 
20  times  as  much  personnel  as  we  have 
now  to  start  such  a  program.  Until  we 
do  something  about  it  we  will  have  to 
continue  to  pay  S4  or  $5  billion  a  year. 

Mr,  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan, 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan,  Does 
the  gentleman  concede  much  of  the 
trouble  grows  out  of  the  fact  we  have 
crowded  so  many  people  in  small  areas 
with  nothing  to  do,  and  I  refer  to  the 
young  folks? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  think  that  has  a 
bearing,  but  in  your  State,  sir,  you  have 
this  problem.  It  exists  in  the  smaller 
towns. 

Mr,  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  We  do 
not  have  much  of  it, 

Mr,  FOGARTY,  You  have  a  lot  of  it, 
the   gentleman   would   be  surprised. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  know 
what  is  going  on  in  my  district, 

Mr  FOGARTY.  It  is  costing  millions 
of  dollars  to  house  these  kids  in  school, 
and  we  arc  doing  nothing  about  it.    The 


figures  were  given  to  us  for  Wisconsin. 
This  doctor  said:  'You  would  not  be- 
lieve It  could  happen  m  Wi.sconsm.  but 
It  does,'  He  told  us  about  the  schools 
that  had  been  built  in  recent  years,  and 
they  do  not  have  the  i>ersonnel  to  take 
care  of  the  kids  in  trouble. 

Mr  ASHBROOK,  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  FOGARTY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

Mr,  ASHBROOK,  Knowing  the  gen- 
tleman's important  position  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  I  was  very 
much  impressed  with  his  stand  and  his 
honesty  in  stating  what  he  contemplates 
will  come  out  of  this  program,  I  want 
to  pinpoint  one  proposition.  Does  the 
gentleman  anticipate  the  seed  money  we 
are  spending  here  will  bring  about  a 
Federal  grant-in-aid  program  or  a  Fed- 
eral aid  program  of  some  type  to  the 
States'' 

Mr,  FOGARTY  I  would  say  it  would 
be  a  grant  program,  as  we  have  other 
programs.  These  grants  will  not  be 
made  until  passed  up>on  by  a  nonparti- 
san advisory  committee,  as  anticipated 
by  the  President 

Does  that   answer  the  question? 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Yes.  that  answers 
the  question 

Mr  FOGARTY  During  the  years  in 
which  I  have  been  associated  with 
health,  welfare,  and  educational  legisla- 
tion. I  have  been  in  a  position  to  observe 
the  alarming  inroads  made  by  juvenile 
crime  against  our  best  efforts  to  pro- 
vide for  a  stronger  and  more  productive 
society.  I  would  like  to  urge  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  to  give  careful  consid- 
eration  to  this   legislation. 

It  is  designed  to  attack  a  problem  that 
confronts  each  cf  us  on  his  home  ground. 
Few  if  any  communities  can  claim  im- 
mimity  from  the  costly  ravages  of  juve- 
nile delinquency — measured  not  alone  m 
destruction  of  property,  but  in  the  dis- 
tortion of  lives.  Our  concern  with  this 
problem  is  here  and  immediately.  But 
that  is  not  all.  It  is  growing,  and  it  must 
be  dealt  with.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
that,  if  new  and  effective  ways  are  not 
found — and  used — to  deal  with  juvenile 
crime,  the  social  costs  to  our  country  in 
the  immediate  years  ahead  will  reach 
staggering  proportions.  Today  the  cost 
to  the  Nation's  economy  from  this  source 
is  estimated  at  about  $4  billion  a  year. 
This  in  itself  is  justification  for  an  ac- 
celerated  national    effort. 

Assistance  along  these  lines  is  long 
overdue  It  has  been  my  conviction  for 
several  years  that  we  have  had  too  much 
talk  and  not  enough  action.  It  is  not 
enough  merely  to  be  against  juvenile  de- 
linquency— It  is  our  responsibility  to  de- 
velop a  major  national  blueprint  for  the 
control  of  this  raging  epidemic. 

In  1959.  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations paid  special  attention  to  the 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency.  In  our 
report  on  the  appropriation  request  for 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  we  said: 

Juvenile  delinquency  Is  a  problem  of  great 
magnitude  in  terms  of  parental  distress,  eco- 
nomic burden,  and  loss  in  future  potentially 
useful  citizens.  The  problem  is  one  about 
which    parents,    teachers,    the    coiu-ts     civic 


groups,  and  other  organizations  have  all  ex- 
pressed concern  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
coordinated  effort  to  do  anything  about  it, 
and  no  one  group  accepts  responsibility  for 
giving  leadership  in  efforts  to  prevent  or 
ameliorate   the  problem. 

We  asked  the  Children's  Bureau  and 
the  National  In.stitute  of  Mental  Health 
to  prepare  a  report  on  what  could  and 
should  be  done  in  the  field  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  Followmg  receipt  of  this 
report,  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  appropriations  held  a  spe- 
cial hearing  because  the  committee 
wanted  to  know  what  the  roadblocks  are 
which  prevent  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  we  have  had  on  juvenile  de- 
linquency, and  what  is  needed  to  do  a 
belter  job  to  control  the  problem. 

From  the  analysis  of  the  report  and 
the  information  gained  from  the  hearing:, 
the  committee  found  four  major  fields 
in  which  greater  Federal  effort  should 
be  made: 

First,  Research; 

Second,  Field  studies,  pilot  program.-^, 
and  demonstration  projects  designed  to 
help  children  who  have  become  delin- 
quent; 

Third,  More  and  better  trained  man- 
power in  both  professional  and  support- 
ing fields;  and 

Fourth,  Improved  direction,  organiza- 
tion, and  coordination  of  activities  to 
combat  juvenile  delinquency  at  State 
and  community  levels, 

I  believe  that  H,R  8028  will  stimulate 
action  in  all  four  of  these  ,,areas,  I  am 
especially  glad  to  see  the  emphasis  given 
to  a  coordination  of  efforts  at  all  level.^ — 
Federal.  State,  and  local — for  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. The  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  through  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Youth  Crime  appointed  only 
last  May,  have  already  made  progress 
in  developing  a  program  of  coordinated 
Federal  leadership  in  this  field. 

But  further  efforts  toward  coordina- 
tion are  needed  in  the  States  and  local 
communities.  Juvenile  delinquency  is  a 
complex  problem.  Multiple  factors  con- 
tribute to  it.  Its  prevention  and  control 
involves  many  disciplines,  such  as  those 
related  to  religion,  social  work,  law,  edu- 
cation, mental  health,  recreation,  and 
others  By  the  same  token,  community 
programs  for  dealing  with  this  problem 
should  bring  together,  in  a  coordinat<>d 
way,  the  efforts  and  activities  of  a  wide 
variety  of  agencies  and  organizations, 
and  of  civic  groups  as  well  as  profes- 
sional organizations. 

But  existing  services  which  could  con- 
tribute to  the  prevention,  control  and 
treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency  are 
poorly  coordinated  so  that  an  mtegrated 
attack  on  the  problem  is  not  possible. 
This  results  inevitably  in  ereat  wa.'-taae 
of  the  manpower  which  is  available. 
With  existing  shortages  of  manpower, 
we  should  be  making  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  manpower  we  now  have, 

HR,  8028  would  enable  a  concerted 
effort  on  providint:  short-term  training 
courses  to  improve  the  quality  of  serv- 
ices now  available  and   would,  thereby. 
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complement  the  increased  training  pro- 
grams for  social  workers  and  other  pro- 
fessional personnel  contemplated  under 
other  existing  legislation.  We  have  ir- 
refutable information  from  many  city 
and  State  surveys  that  thousands  of  de- 
linquent youth  are  not  treated  today 
because  the  personnel  and  facilities  for 
this  treatment  are  lacking.  Moreover, 
thou.sands  of  individuals  now  engaged  in 
programs  for  the  prevention  or  control  of 
juvenile  delinquency  have  had  no  special 
training  whatever  to  equip  them  to  pro- 
vide the  skilled  services  needed  in  these 
programs. 

The  relation  between  inadequate 
schooling,  difficulty  in  securing  employ- 
ment, and  delinquency  is  an  important 
one.  On  the  one  hand,  the  peak  ages 
for  delinquency  come  at  the  years  when 
the  young  person  is  faced  with  transition 
between  school  and  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rate  of  unemployment  among 
youth  has  been  consistently  very  high — 
at  the  present  time,  twice  the  national 
average. 

We  must  not  only  see  that  jobs  are 
available  to  young  people,  but  also  that 
better  counseling  and  guidance  programs 
are  available  to  them.  Under  H.R.  8028, 
It  will  be  possible  to  encourage  local  com- 
munities to  take  a  broad  approach 
toward  developing  the  total  ranges  of 
services  and  programs  needed  by  adoles- 
cent youth,  while  focusing  on  the  prob- 
lems of  delinquent  youth.  It  is  especi- 
ally important  that  these  include  the 
programs  and  activities  related  to  the 
employment  of  youth. 

Juvenile  delinquency  has  risen  for  11 
consecutive  years.  Here  are  some  of 
the  facts: 

The  national  delinquency  rate  doubled 
between  1948  and  1958. 

In  1959,  more  than  750,000  children 
came  before  the  juvenile  courts. 

Between  1.5  and  2  million  youngsters 
were  dealt  with  last  year  by  the  police 
for  misbehavior. 

According  to  FBI  reports,  half  of  all 
arrests  for  burglary  and  larceny  in- 
volve persons  under  18  years  of  age. 

Evidence  suggests  that  juvenile  crime 
may  be  more  than  double  the  size  indi- 
cated by  official  statistics. 

When  we  look  to  the  future,  the  pic- 
ture is  even  more  threatening. 

Our  youth  population  in  the  delin- 
quent age  group  of  14  to  17  will  increase 
by  over  40  percent  in  the  next  decade. 
Even  if  the  delinquency  rate  leveled  off, 
consider  what  this  forebodes  in  statis- 
tics of  juvenile  crime. 

Compounding  the  problem,  many  more 
people  will  be  living  in  or  near  big  cities. 
At  present,  the  big  city  delinquency 
and  adult  crime  rates  are  at  least  three 
to  four  times  the  rural  and  town  rates. 
It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  as  the 
Nation  becomes  more  urban,  crime  rates 
Will  continue  to  rise.  The  American 
people  are  deeply  aroused  by  this  prob- 
lem. 

With  prompt  passage  of  H.R.  8028  we 
can  begin  immediately  not  only  to  im- 
prove present  programs  for  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  youth  offenses  but  to  gear 
tlicse  programs  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture when  the  problems  will  be  of  even 


greater   magnitude.     The   time   for   ac- 
tion is  now. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  GuBSER]. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
opposed  to  this  bill  because  it  does  not 
attack  the  cause  of  delinquency.  We 
Americans  have  a  tendency  to  seek  ways 
and  means  of  avoiding  the  effects  of  our 
mistakes,  instead  of  learning  from  them 
and  simply  not  repeating  those  .nis takes. 

We  overeat  and  instead  of  pu&hing 
ourselves  away  from  the  table  we  run  for 
the  Metrecal.  We  ruin  our  eyes  looking 
at  faulty  TV,  and  instead  of  spending 
less  time  at  the  TV  set,  we  go  to  the 
optometrist  and  get  glasses.  We  ruin 
our  teeth  by  eating  too  much  candy,  but 
instead  of  not  eating  so  much  candy  we 
go  to  the  dentist.  We  drive  around  the 
block  and  refuse  to  exercise.  Then,  in 
order  to  keep  fit  we  uo  to  Vic  Tanny's 
gym. 

We  seek  to  avoid  the  effects  of  our 
mistakes,  instead  of  preventing  Mi-hat 
caused  the  trouble  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  speak  as  an 
expert  on  child  psychology.  As  I  recall, 
I  had  something  like  three  units  of  it 
in  college,  and  about  si.x  units  of  sociol- 
ogy. I  also  spent  4  years  in  guidance  and 
counseling  as  a  high  school  teacher,  and 
spent  1  year  in  charge  of  a  recreation 
program  for  teenage  children.  I  have 
raised  a  20-year-old  daughter  who  has 
never  been  in  trouble,  and  I  do  not  ex- 
pect ever  will  be.  That  is  my  experience. 
It  is  not  great,  I  admit. 

But  I  do  say  this:  In  that  little  ex- 
perience I  have  always  found  that  it  is 
the  idle  child  that  gets  into  trouble. 
The  one  who  works,  the  one  who  under- 
stands and  respects  the  dignity  of  a  day's 
work,  is  not  the  child  who  gets  into 
trouble. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  strikes  me  that  here 
is  one  of  the  cau.ses  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency that  we  seek  to  avoid  facing,  be- 
cause in  this  very  Congress  we  pass  law 
after  law  after  law  which  denies  to  a 
child  the  dignity  and  the  right  to  engage 
in  a  day's  work. 

As  a  case  in  point,  I  want  to  read  this 
letter  into  the  Record.  It  is  from  eight 
young  people  in  my  own  hometown,  and 
is  dated  August  22,  1961.  The  letter 
reads  as  follows : 


L.    <ft    S.    Co. 

Gilroy.  Calif..  August  22,  J9|i. 
Hon.    Charles  S.   Gubser,  _^  :I 

House  Office  Builduig,  ll 

Washington.  DC.  ] 

De.ar  Conceessm.an  Gubser:  We.  the  em- 
ployees of  Foster's  Freeze  In  GUroy,  Clallf., 
are  faced  with  the  possibility  of  losing  our 
Jobs  lx-cau.se  the  Culinary  Workers  and  Bar- 
tenders Unions  are  trying  to  take  over  this 
establi.shment. 

All  of  us,  with  the  exception  of  one.  are 
students  and  we  depend  on  this  Job  to  help 
our  families  meet  high  school  and  college 
expenses.  We  have  all  voted  to  stay  non- 
union, but  it  seems  our  freedom  of  choice 
is  not  respected  by  union  officials. 

Recently,  Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg 
made  a  speech  requesting  employers  to  hire 
the  youth  of  the  Nation  to  cut  dowa  the 
delinquency  rate.  Our  employer  has  done 
this  for  the  past  li  years;  now  the  union 
has  stepped  in  and  said  he  must  discontinue 
his  practice  of  hiring  student.s. 


We  feel  that  when  freedom  of  choice  and 
free  labor  are  Jeopardized  It  is  important 
enough  to  be  brought  up  before  the  Con- 
gress of   the  United  States  of  America. 

We  hope  that  this  matter  will  be  brought 
to  your  attention. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Daniel    Devltt,    Richard    Ramer,    Carol 
Matranga.    Andrle    Schoutens.    Albert 
Hazelberg,  Paul  Schoutens,  Dale  Lanli- 
ford,   Gordon  Spencer. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  these  are  my  neigh- 
bors in  the  small  town  of  Gilroy,  Calif., 
who  have  their  answer  to  juvenile  de- 
linquency. Let  them  work  and  you  solve 
the  delinquency  problem. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  AspiBROOK  i . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  it 
was  my  privilege  to  serve  on  this  impor- 
tant subcommittee  which  heard  the 
testimony  on  this  bill.  There  were  many 
of  us  who  thought  at  the  time  that  pos- 
sibly this  was  the  type  of  approach 
which  should  be  made  by  States  and 
local  governments.  But.  because  of  the 
great  significance  of  the  problem  we 
felt  there  may  be  a  place  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  this  field  if  properly 
oriented  and  guarded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  as  one  Mem- 
ber, I  was  very  much  impressed,  I  might 
say.  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  when 
he  came  before  our  committee.  It  cer- 
tainly seemed  to  me  at  that  time  that 

Mr.  Ribicoff  had  his  feet  on  the  ground, 
so  to  speak.  He  gave  indications  that 
he  was  going  to  direct  the  program  in 
such  a  way  that  we  might  all  support 
it.  He  stated  that  he  certainly  was  going 
to  compile  data  and  evaluation  reports 
which  we  could  then  pass  on  to  the 
States  and  local  governments  as  a 
method  of  combatmg  juvenile  delin- 
quency. I  think  if  anyone  has  listened 
to  the  debate  this  afternoon,  it  has  been 
clear  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  no 
one  contemplated  the  creation  of  a 
bureaucracy,  the  creation  of  massive 
Federal  programs  which  would  inject 
the  Govermnent  at  the  Washington  level 
completely  into  the  field.  It  was  in  that 
spirit  that  I  supported  this  bill.  I  am 
one  person  who  has  great  reluctance 
in  going  along  with  the  bureaucratic 
efforts  to  control  so  many  a.'-pects  of 
our  life. 

I  must  say  to  my  distingui.shed  friend 
from  Rhode  Island  that  I  was  very  much 
concerned  at  his  sUtement  that  as  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
would  pass  upon  appropriations  for  this 
important  legislation  in  the  future  he 
looked  forward  to  a  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram or  a  direct  Fedci-al-aid  program  to 
combat  juvenile  deUnquency.  I  must  say 
that  the  present  speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  did  not  contemplate  that  in 
this  program  nor  did  the  majority  of 
our  committee  and  subcommittee.  Quite 
the  opposite,  we  received  many  protesta- 
tions that  it  would  not  take  this 
approach.  I  must  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  that  I  think  this  is  a  very 
miportant  factor  in  this  bill;  whether  we 
do  in  effect  want  to  set  up  something 
which  will  study,  which  will  evaluate. 
which  will  demonstrate  as  it  says  in  the 


title  of  the  bill,  or  whether  we  will  in 
effect  set  up  something  which  will  grow 
into  a  bureaucratic  effort  to  inject  the 
Federal  Government  completely,  or  al- 
most completely,  into  this  field. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Does  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  this  bill  does  not  author- 
ize any  such  program'? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  agree  that  the 
bill  does  not.  But  when  I  read  the  re- 
port, I  have  some  concern  over  demon- 
stration projects,  and  so  forth,  which  I 
think  may  be  very  significant. 

Mr.  GIAIMO  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
not  the  gentleman  agree  that  in  testi- 
mony by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  in  testimony  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  it  was  stated  that 
this  would  receive  money  only  to  help 
cooi'dinate,  to  start  these  project.*^;  but 
that  the  responsibility  was  with  the 
States  and  local  communities?  And  in 
testimony  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  in  answer  to  a  direct  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  bring  the  Federal  Government 
into  this  field  of  enforcement  of  juvenile 
crimes,  his  answer  was  'No,"  that  it  was 
the  responsibility  and  function  of  local 
governments :  and  that  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention and  purpose  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  get  into  this  area,  except  tliat 
we  want  to  try  to  get  this  type  of  legis- 
lation to  help  coordinate  these  projects 
in  some  way.  Was  not  that  clearly 
brought  out? 

Mr  ASHBROOK  I  certainly  would 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  that  was 
brought  out.  It  was  my  impression  up 
to  this  time  that  the  seed  money  would 
be  of  the  type  which  would  be  designed 
to  produce  reports  and  know-how  with 
the  idea  in  mind  of  helptns  other  levels 
of  government  which  are  combating  this 
pi'ogram.  Now  it  seems  that  almost  cer- 
tainly the  seed  money  will  bring  forth 
a  crop,  a  harvest,  of  Federal  interven- 
tion, a  harvest  of  Federal  bureaucracy. 
I.  my.self,  am  greatly  concerned  at  this 
and  I  think  it  should"  be  pointed  out  just 
where  we  are  heading.  I  will  oppose 
this  bill  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  pointing 
out  this  problem.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
think  we  had  better  get  it  straight,  that 
nobody  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  in  my 
opinion,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  nobody  on 
the  subcommittee  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  contemplates  that  this  was  a  foot 
in  the  door  for  a  grant-in-aid  program. 
If  that  is  what  it  is,  you  can  count  us 
out  right  now,  because  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  get  into  anytliing  of  that  nature. 
I  do  not  think  any  of  us  believes  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  any  business 
to  try  to  solve  this  problem  itself.  The 
testimony  of  the  Attorney  General,  of  the 
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Secretary-  of  the  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department,  eveiy  one  of  the 
witnesses  that  came  up  here  was  that 
this  is  a  local  and  a  State  problem,  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  provide 
.some  leadership,  guidance,  cooperation 
to  stait.  but  nothing  more  than  that.  If 
anybody  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  has  a 
plan  to  make  this  the  nose  under  the 
tent  and  that  we  are  going  to  get  the 
whole  camel  in  in  2  or  3  years,  then  I 
think  we  had  better  find  out  about  it 
right  now. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlem.an  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEM.\S.  I  have  been  told 
that  it  is  always  unwise  for  a  younger 
Member  of  this  body  to  get  into  any 
kind  of  squabble  with  anybody  on  the 
Ai)propriations  Committee,  and  espe- 
cially wiUi  someone  who  has  the  great 
influence,  which  he  justly  deserves,  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  may  not  be  here 
2  years  from  now  and  at  any  rate  it  is 
always  better  to  do  what  one  thinks  ^s 
rif^ht  without  regard  to  reelection. 

Mr  BRADEMAS  I  may  not  be  here, 
either,  and  moreover,  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  that  it  is  always 
better  to  do  what  you  think  is  right.  For 
that  reason  I  speak  all  the  more  candidly 
and  .say  that  I  happen  to  be  m  disagree- 
ment with  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island. 
if  m  fact  he  does  contemplate  that  the 

purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  move  in 
the  direction  of  establishing  a  Federal 
grant-in-aid  program  in  the  field  of  ju- 
venile delinquency,  as  distinguished  from 
the  pilot  project  grants  provided  in  the 
bill.  It  is  my  name  that  is  on  the  bill 
and  not  ihe  name  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island.  I  hope  that  I  have  made 
myself  clear,  therefore,  on  this  matter  of 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Govermnent.  It 
is  a  limned  role. 

My  own  view  of  that,  and  the  view  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  Stales,  and  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, is  that  this  bill  is  not  designed  to 
allow  the  Federal  Government  to  pre- 
empt control  of  juvenile  dtUnquency 
from  the  State  and  local  governments. 
I  hope  I  make  myself  clear. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  I  yiexd  to  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  In  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice appropriation  bill  for  this  year, 
wliich  has  pa.ssed  the  House  and  is  now 
being  debated  in  the  other  body,  $500,000 
is  being  appropriated  for  the  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  juveniles.  That 
money  is  appropriated  to  the  Attorney 
General.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
could  tell  the  committee  if  there  will  be 
an  overlapping  of  that  program,  where 
they  speak  of  juveniles,  with  the  pro- 
gram to  be  set  up  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  There  is  probably 
some  overlapping  in  numerous  programs. 
some  yet  to  be  before  the  House.  We 
have  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  bill, 


ar.d  a  training  bill  to  name  only  two, 
which  to  some  extent  will  overlap.  I  can- 
not speak  directly  as  to  the  $500,000  the 
gentleman  mentioned. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  would  perJiaps  agree  with  me 
that  the  S500.000  that  has  been  appro- 
priated by  the  House  in  this  appropria- 
tion bill  probably  is  for  rehabihtation  of 
juveniles':^ 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  assume  it 
\.ould  be.  Somebody  on  the  committee 
might  answer  i.hat  better  than  I.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  bringmg  that 
up. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ASHBROOK,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

I'.Ir.  GOODELL.  I  should  like  to  quote 
an  editorial  that  I  think  points  up  the 
viewpoint  of  those  of  us  who  are  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill.  We  have  built  this  for 
tlie  purpose  of  making  studies  and  dem- 
onstrations so  tiiat  we  can  avoid  the  need 
for  any  crash  programs  at  the  Federal 
level  itself.  This  editorial  points  out 
liiat  juvenile  delinquency  is  a  local  pi^ob- 
lem.  It  says  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  move  into  this  field  and  try 
to  lake  over  the  solution  of  the  juvenile 
delinquency  problem.  I  quote  the  edi- 
torial: 

There  may  be  something  touching  In  this 
faith  In  tile  Federal  Government,  this  naive 
belief  that  the  answer  to  any  and  every  kind 
of  problem  is  to  throw  it  at  Washington. 
But  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  that  atti- 
tude, it  must  be  judged  delinquent  in  com- 

monsense. 

I  agree  with  that  editorial.  I  do  not 
think  the  members  of  the  committee  on 
either  side  tha*  deal  with  this  problem 
think  that  it  should  be  thrown  at  the 
Federal  Government,  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  any  wisdom  that  is  not 
available  to  our  local  and  State  govern- 
ment*. We  feel,  however,  that  if  the 
local  and  State  governments  are  really 
to  meet  this  problem  they  need  Federal 
coordination.  We  ought  to  stop  there. 
We  are  not  going  into  a  movement  to 
put  the  Federal  Government  into  a  pro- 
gram to  control  juvenile  delinquency. 
May  I  ask  the  Members  on  the  otlier  side 
of  the  aisle  if  they  do  not  agree  with  me? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  there  is  no  such  pur- 
pose in  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mi-s.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  We'-t  Virginia  IMr.  Bmley]. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
is  one  bill  from  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  about  which  no  one 
is  in  conti'ovcrsy.  There  was  only  one 
vote  in  the  committee  opposinc  this  leg- 
islation. There  are  some  people  here 
today,  and  I  am  ."^peaking  particularly 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  'Mr. 
HOFFMAN'  who  would  kill  thi.s  bill  by 
ridicule.  This  is  good  legislation,  whole- 
some legislation,  needed  legislation,  and 
I  trust  it  will  be  the  will  of  the  commit- 
tee to  approve  it. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Pucinski]. 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
n.se  in  support  of  H.R.  8028.  I  hope  this 
legislation  will  be  adopted  by  Congress 
so  that  for  the  first  time  in  our  history 
we  can  begin  a  serious,  concerted  attempt 
to  determine  the  causes  of  juvenile 
.  crime  in  our  country. 

While  it  is  true  that  most  of  us  here 
in  Congress  have  been  seriously  preoc- 
cupied in  recent  months  with  interna- 
tional problems,  we  cannot  afford  to 
lose  track  of  the  fact  that  juvenile  de- 
linquency has  been  steadily  increasing 
in  this  country. 

U.S.  Attorney  General  Robert  Ken- 
nedy and  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
both  stated  that  the  increase  in  juvenile 
crime  has  reached  the  proportions  of  a 
national  crisis.  This  is  a  subject  we  can 
no  longer  ignore. 

I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
personal  effort  during  the  past  20  years 
in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  juvenile 
crime.  There  is  no  question  there  are 
many  theories  and  suggestions  on  how 
to  deal  with  this  problem.  It  appears  to 
me,  however,  that  most  theorists  touch 
upon  individual  aspects  of  this  problem 
when  in  fact  an  effective  formula  for 
dealing  with  juvenile  crime  would  include 
practically  every  facet  of  our  society. 

Several  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to 
discuss  this  problem  with  the  warden  of 
a  Federal  reformatory.  He  cited  an  in- 
scription taken  from  an  Egyptian  tomb, 
which  lamented  the  fact  that  the  chil- 
dren of  that  day  were  incorrigible,  dis- 
respectful of  their  parents,  and  com- 
pletely irresponsible  in  their  attitude  to- 
ward local  laws. 

This  very  competent  warden  dismissed 
concern  about  juvenile  crime  with  the 
statement  that  the  Egyptian  inscription 
proves  the  problem  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency dates  back  many  centuries. 

I,  for  one,  cannot  accept  this  type  of 
reasoning.  It  has  always  been  a  .source 
of  great  concern  to  me  that  while  civili- 
zation has  been  able  to  make  spectacular 
progress  in  every  field  of  human  en- 
deavor, we  have  not  been  able  to  deal 
effectively  with  this  problem  of  lawless- 
ness among  young  people. 

Our  scientists  have  made  impressive 
gains  in  dealing  with  diseases  which  have 
beset  mankind.  In  the  field  of  technol- 
ogy we  can  now  confidently  look  to  the 
day  when  we  will  pierce  outer  space  and 
place  a  man  on  the  moon.  We  have 
made  proL;ress  in  every  sphere  of  civili- 
zation: and  yet.  if  the  inscription  on  the 
Egyptian  tomb  is  correct,  we  are  still  lit- 
erally in  the  Dark  Ages  when  it  comes  to 
dealing  with  youthful  crime. 

It  is  my  hope  that  when  this  legisla- 
tion is  approved  by  Congress,  all  of  the 
interested  agencies  will  move  forcefully 
to  establish  several  pilot  projects,  and 
through  the  process  of  saturation  will  try 
to  give  every  community  in  America  the 
results  of  the  research  so  that  we  can  at 
this  late  date  perhaps  reverse  the  mount- 
ing rate  of  youthful  offenses. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
we  need  trained  personnel,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  such  a  program  of  long- 
term  training  through  college  grants 
and  fellowships  should  be  incorpo- 
rated in  this  particular  measure.  I 
would     be    happy     to     support    legisla- 


tion to  make  funds  available  for 
training  these  people  on  a  long-term 
basis,  but  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
funds  provided  in  the  measure  before 
us  today  should  be  used  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  for  actual  research  on 
the  problem  itself. 

The  measure  before  us  today  does  pro- 
vide funds  for  short-term  courses  for 
policemen,  juvenile  officers,  social  work- 
ers, and  various  other  people  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. I  hope  that  the  administrators 
of  this  act  will  resist  the  temptation  to 
dissipate  these  funds  for  long-term 
training  facilities  and  instead  confine 
themselves  to  the  short  training  courses 
needed  to  qualify  people  participating  in 
the  pilot  projects  which  will  be  estab- 
lished by  this  act. 

I  know  that  every  community  in  this 
country  has  problems  of  juvenile  crime. 
I  know  also  that  in  most  instances  lack 
of  funds  to  hire  competent  help  is  one 
of  the  great  problems  in  local  communi- 
ties. It  would  appear  to  me.  however, 
that  we  can  approach  this  entire  prob- 
lem more  realistically  and  perhaps  even- 
tually provide  some  form  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  local  communities  only  if  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  pilot  projects  to  be 
established  by  this  legislation  we  can 
evolve  a  sound  formula  for  dealing  with 
the  youthful  offenders. 

I  congratulate  the  subcommittee 
which  reported  this  bill  out  to  the  lull 
committee  for  striking  from  the  lan- 
guage the  provision  for  long-term  fel- 
lowships and  limiting  training  assist- 
ance to  short-term  courses  and  also  as- 
sistance for  establishing  facilities  where 
these  short-term  courses  will  be  can- 
ducted. 

Within  the  spirit  of  this  compromibe, 
I  wholeheartedly  support  this  legi.sla- 
tion.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
measures  to  come  before  this  Congress, 
and  I  feel  confident  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  program,  local  authorities 
throughout  the  country  will  be  better 
prepared  to  deal  with  problems  of  juve- 
nile crfme  within  their  respective  juris- 
dictions. 

I  am  indeed  proud  to  have  been  able 
to  play  a  part  in  bringing  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  House  for  final  consideration. 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  is  the  first  step 
toward  ultimately  reversing  this  tragic 
waste  of  American  youth  who,  for  vari- 
ous rea.sons,  have  been  led  down  the 
path  of  juvenile  crime.  I  sincerely  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  measure. 

Mis.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlertifein 
from  California  i  Mr  Cohel.an  1 . 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  for 
this  time.  I  have  some  prepared  re- 
marks, but  I  would  like  to  take  this  tiijne 
to  make  a  few  observations. 

One  of  my  colleagues  from  California 
made  the  point  that  there  was  some- 
thing soft  about  us  Americans  and  that 
we  were  somehow  different.  I  just  want 
to  remind  him  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  this  is  not  a  problem 
unique  to  this  country.  This  is  a  world- 
wide problem.     I  lived  abroad  with  my 


wife  and  four  children  for  some  time, 
and  it  came  as  a  surprise  to  discover  that 
other  nations  whose  people  have  worked 
so  hard  and  were  often  denied  many  of 
the  good  things  in  life,  faced  these  prob- 
lems too.  I  lived  in  a  rural  English  vil- 
lage. They  had  juvenile  delinquency 
there.  I  lived  in  London  and  in  London 
they  also  had  serious  juvenile  delin- 
quency problems,  We  heard  the  good 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  KylI  in  his 
excellent  statement  speak  about  what  is 
happening  in  Sweden.  There  are  .some 
sociologists  who  say  this  has  something 
to  do  with  the  state  of  world  tensions. 
I  believe  that  it  does  have  .«;omething  to 
do  with  it,  but  it  should  be  clear  that 
juvenile  delinquency  is  not  unique  to 
this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill.  This 
problem  needs  our  attention,  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  bill  will  be  strongly 
supported. 

One  other  point  was  made  on  the  un- 
emplojTnent  question.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  have,  to  a  degree,  painted 
ourselves  into  a  corner  here,  in  that  ju- 
venile delinquency  has  a  definite  rela- 
tionship to  employment.  But,  remem- 
ber this,  according  to  the  last  figures  I 
saw.  6.9  percent  of  our  total  labor  force 
is  still  out  of  work. 

It  is  impossible  to  overemphasize  the 
magnitude  of  this  problem  which  extends 
Its  tentacles  into  each  of  our  communi- 
ties. According  to  the  well-document- 
ed "Report  to  the  Congress  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency"  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

In  1958,  between  1.5  and  2  mUUon  young- 
sters under  18  were  dealt  with  by  the  police 
for  misbehavior.  Over  600.000  different  chil- 
dren came  before  the  Juvenile  courts  because 
of  alleged  delinquent  behavior,  including 
traffic  offenses.  Even  If  the  1958  rate  re- 
mains static,  a  total  of  between  4  and  5  mil- 
lion different  children  will  be  referred  to 
the  Juvenile  courts  for  delinquent  acts  with- 
in the  next  decade,  of  whom  more  than 
one-third  will  appear  more  than  once. 

The  rate,  however,  is  not  remaining 
static.    Again  quoting  the  HEW  report: 

The  total  population  of  children  In  the 
age  group  10  to  17  years,  upon  which  Ju- 
venile delinquency  statistics  are  based,  has 
increased  almost  50  percent  in  the  past 
decade  and  is  expected  to  Increase  addi- 
tionally by  about  50  percent  by  1980.  The 
national  rate  of  reported  Juvenile  court  de- 
linquency has  doubled  in  the  decade  1948 
to  1958.  Careful  analysis  of  the  available 
data  suggests  that  the  Increases  are  not  arti- 
facts of  better  reporting  or  more  efficient 
law  enforcement,  but  are  real. 

Furthermore,  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia the  rate  of  juvenile  delinquency  in- 
creased by  11  percent  between  1957  and 
1959,  and  in  my  own  district  the  rate 
Increased  by  15  percent  between  1959  and 
1960. 

A  problem  of  this  magnitude  demands 
immediate,  constructive  action,  and  I 
believe  that  this  legislation  is  a  definite 
step  in  the  right  direction.  H  R  8028.  as 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
has  so  clearly  stated,  would  provide  tlie 
encouragement  and  the  seed  money  for 
a  more  concentrated  effort  to  prevent 
and  combat  juvenile  delinquency  and 
youth  offenses  on  the  part  of  the  States, 
communities,  and  private  agencies.     It 
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seeks  both  to  explore  new  methods  for 
curing  this  social  problem  and  to  test  the 
effectiveness  of  scattered  programs  al- 
ready being  tried. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  factor  which  is  a  con- 
sideration for  many  of  us  is  the  role  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  play  in 
the  struggle  to  combat  juvenile  delin- 
quency. Although  this  problem  is  de- 
cidedly national  in  scope,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  major  attack  will 
not  and  in  fact  cannot,  be  carried  on  di- 
rectly by  the  Federal  Government.  It 
will  of  necessity  be  accomplished  by 
State  and  local  agencies,  of  both  a  pri- 
vate and  public  nature,  which  are  on 
the  scene  to  deal  with  delinquency  and 
youth  crimes. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  legitimate 
and  important  service  to  perform  in  the 
control  and  treatment  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency today.  This  is  a  role  of  lead- 
ership; a  role  to  provide  the  incentive 
urgently  needed  and  desired  by  local 
agencies.  I  believe  that  this  bill  effec- 
tively provides  for  such  a  role,  and  I 
urge  the  House  to  approve  it  today. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York   IMr.  Lindsay  1. 

Mr  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  8028.  and  I  do  so 
enthusiastically.  I  say  this,  however, 
with  the  full  realization  that  neither  this 
bill  nor  any  bill,  no  matter  how  thought- 
fully conceived  or  how  well-intentioned, 
will  lead  us  toward  a  complete  solution 
of  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

I  say  this  also  with  all  due  regard  for 
the  efforts  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Education  which  has  worked  dili- 
gently on  this  legislation  and  for  the 
fine  work  of  the  authors  of  this  bill. 

We  all  should  be  aware  that  mcidences 
of  juvenile  crime  are  increasing  at  an 
alarming  rat^.  If  the  present  trend  con- 
tinues unabated,  it  is  estimated  that  by 
1970  one  boy  in  everj-  five  will  be  involved 
in  at  least  one  coui  t  delinquency  during 
his  adolescence.  During  the  year  1959 
alone  773,000  juvenile  delinquency 
cases — Including  traffic  offense.s — were 
handled  by  juvenile  courts  in  tiie  United 
States.  We  can  only  guess  at  the  num- 
ber of  offenses  that  never  reach  the 
authorities. 

These  are  alarming  statistics  and 
should  make  every  one  of  us  aware  that 
this  problem  has  reached  a  magnitude 
which  transcends  community  bound- 
aries. With  increased  mobility,  continu- 
ing revolutions  in  industry,  agriculture, 
commerce,  transportation,  and  commu- 
nications, the  problem  has  taken  on  the 
dimensions  of  a  national  crisis. 

There  is  an  ever-increasing  need  to 
provide  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects  in  order  to  develop  bettor  meth- 
ods for  the  control  and  treatment  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  Even  more  im- 
portant, there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for 
the  training  of  more  personnel  to  ade- 
quately cope  with  this  critical  problem. 
In  my  own  judgment,  the  shortage  of 
trained  social  workers  is  the  most  critical 
deficiency  in  our  present  system. 

Positive  action  must  occur  on  many 
fronts,  but  if  we  fail  to  strengthen  the 
institutions  which  form  the  basic  fabric 


of  our  society — the  home,  the  school,  the 
chm-ch.  the  neighborhood,  the  com- 
munity agency,  the  recreation  center, 
the  place  of  work — then  we  might  as 
well  give  up  and  admit  that  we  have 
failed  the  young  people  of  our  society 
and  that  we  ourselves — the  so-called  re- 
sponsible adult  citizens  of  our  country — 
are  the  unwitting  creators  of  conditions 
which  allow  delinquency  to  thrive. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  believe  that 
no  legislation  wc  can  pass  on  this  cru- 
cial subject  will  be  adequate  if  it  fails 
to  strike  at  the  heart  of  tlie  problem — 
the  cau.ses  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

It  is  fine  that  wc  are  quick  to  rush  in 
the  troops  to  help  control  delinquency 
once  it  has  occurred  or  threatens  to 
occur  and  that  we  are  making  some 
progress  in  our  efforts  to  help  rehabih- 
tate  the  juvenile  offender.  But  what 
steps  are  we  taking  to  prevent  delin- 
quency from  occurring' 

Perhaps  the  problem  is  too  much  for 
us.  Maybe,  it  will  overwhelm  us  in  spite 
of  our  continuing  search  for  a  solution. 
At  any  rate,  we  persist  in  undermining 
our  conftnjctive  efforts  in  this  area  by 
permitting  many  of  the  destructive 
forces  of  our  society  to  nullify  whatever 
good  we  may  hope  to  accomplish. 

All  too  often,  we  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  tremendous  social  and  economic 
upheavals  which  have  fostered  tensions, 
conflicts,  inequities,  and  unrest  in  the 
modern  world  have  m  fact  wrought  great 
changes  on  the  primary  unit  of  our  so- 
ciety— the  family. 

Great  movements  of  population  along 
the  highways  of  our  gasoline  combus- 
tion society  have  quickened  hfc's  pace 
and  intensified  life's  pressures.  It  is  no 
accident  that  we  have  been  termed  an 
"a^e  of  anxiety." 

The  family  unit  has  not  been  un- 
affected by  these  changes.  In  an  agrar- 
ian society  the  family  was  an  economic 
and  social  asset  to  be  preserved  and  pro- 
tected. Each  member  had  an  ordered 
place  and  a  neccssarj-  function  in  the 
structure  of  the  family  hierarchy.  There 
was  no  confusion  as  to  the  i-ole  or  status 
of  the  individual  member. 

In  an  urban,  industrial  society  the 
life  of  each  individual  is  increasingly 
specialized  and  fragmented.  No  longer 
is  the  family  unit  a  social  and  economic 
necessity  to  sustain  this  life.  This  too 
often  has  led  to  a  breakdown  of  the 
family  structure. 

Juvenile  delinquency  begins  in  the 
home  and  the  community  m  which  the 
youngster  lives.  It  owes  its  inception  to 
lack  of  love,  care,  and  affection  and 
springs  from  families  where  the  bonds 
of  devotion  have  been  shattered  cither 
through  their  own  madequacies  and 
failures  or  through  their  inability  to 
cope  with  circumstances  and  misfortune. 
It  is  capable  of  occurring  in  the  most 
nmdown.  blighted,  and  impoverished 
slums  or  it  can  occur  in  the  clean,  well- 
lighted  neighborhoods  of  people  with 
higher  social  and  residential  status — 
people  who  are  often  referred  to  as  the 
very  pillars  of  their  community. 

When  children  have  no  love,  they  look 
for  ways  they  can  attract  the  attention 
of  others.  They  look  out  into  the  world 
we  have  created  for  them  and  what  do 


you  think  they  find?  They  quickly  dis- 
cover that  antisocial  behavior  will 
achieve  the  attention  that  they  did  not 
receive  at  home. 

Harrison  Salisbury  makes  a  very 
cogent  statement  on  some  of  the  prc- 
condition.s  of  delinquency  in  his  report 
on  "The  Shookup  Generation,"  page  162: 

It  can  be  no  accident  that  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  viciotis  revolt  and  most  spectacular 
of  11^  niriniXestations  are  found  precisely  in 
those  strata  of  the  population  where  con- 
flict abounds,  where  insecurity  Is  rife,  where 
uncertainty  Is  commonplace,  and  where  the 
ordinary  pillars  of  humanity,  the  family, 
and  the  social  community  are  debased  or 
shattered. 

The  rebellion  occurs  where  neither  a 
youngster's  family  nor  Uie  other  social  forces 
Impinging  on  his  life  are  prepared  or  able 
to  give  him  the  support  and  aid  which  he 
needs  in  adjusting  to  the  complex  problems 
of  the  contemporary  age  and  the  eternal 
turbulence   of   adolescence. 

The  revolt  Is  directed  against  the  ?ame 
elemer.ts  wlilch  have  failed  the  adolescents — 
tlie  corapoiients  of  tlie  society  he  is  living  in. 
The  rebels  m.iy  take  an  old  rabbi  in  Boston, 
a  tee::age  girl  in  Los  Angeles,  or  a  middle- 
aged  wum.-m  in  St.  Louis  as  the  object  of 
their  murderous  rage.  But  when  they  strike 
down  the  woman,  the  rabbi,  or  the  girl  they 
are  really  striking  at  the  society  they  liave 
been  projected  Into  through  no  fault  of  their 
own. 

Their  objective  Is  unconscious,  anarchistic 
pr..itest  against  the  world  as  they  perceive  It. 
They  have  not  the  w;t  nor  the  iiieaus  to  offer 
any  alternative  But.  by  combining  their 
youthful  energy,  their  brule  vigor,  and  their 
young  ruthlcssness  they  are  wTitir.g  with 
their  knives,  their  rumbles,  ai^d  their  Japping 
a  bloody  and  terrible  indictment  of  their 
times. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  these  children 
join  gangs  and  street  clubs?  In  an  age 
of  violence  and  social  upheaval,  in- 
stances of  which  are  blared  across  the 
radios,  the  TV,  and  the  movie  screens, 
which  fill  our  papers,  magazines,  and 
comic  books,  is  it  any  wonder  that  these 
children  find  encouraging  examples  to 
start  them  on  the  road  of  antisocial  be- 
havior. Is  it  any  wonder  that  in  a  sense- 
less violent  ape  they  are  perpetrators  of 
crimes  of  senseless  violence?  I  think  not. 

If  anyone  has  any  doubts  on  the  sub- 
ject all  he  need  do  is  look  around  him. 
His  doubts  will  be  quickly  dispelled. 

Harrison  Salisbury  draws  a  sharp 
analogy  between  the  violence  of  the 
teenage  subgroups  and  the  large-scale 
pattern  of  cataclysmic  conduct  displayed 
by  the  nations  of  the  world,  page  163: 

When  we  look  at  life  today,  tlie  tensions 
between  peoples,  the  constant  threat  of  war. 
the  preoccvipation  with  weapons  of  un- 
equaled  power,  the  universal  training  of 
y?ung  men  in  the  arts  of  death  and  de- 
struction, we  cannot  fall  to  see  in  adolescent 
g.^ng  hostility  a  distorted  reflection  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  world  Itself.  The  ever 
more  deadly  combat  of  the  youngsters,  the 
aimlessness  with  which  they  fight,  the  po- 
tency of  their  weapons,  the  development  of 
new  and  atrocious  tactics,  the  wider  and 
wider  spread  of  confllrt  seem,  as  in  a  distort- 
ing glass,  to  mirror  the  conduct  of  nations 

Tlie  increasing  violence  of  our  times 
is  a  fact  which  has  not  gone  unnoticed. 
Although  violence  and  outlaw  behavior 
have  long  been  a  part  of  the  American 
scene^from  the  frontier  days  down  to 
the   bootleg   era — a  number  of  factors. 
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many  of  them  the  creation  of  our  post- 
war years,  have  heightened  and  intensi- 
fied the  conditions  of  our  age  and  have 
made  it  a  time  without  parallel  in  the 
historv-  of  our  nation  and  the  world. 
Our  modern  technology  has  cpawned  in- 
ventions so  terrifying  in  their  impact — 
both  potential  and  actual — that  we  are 
m  constant  danger  of  being  whirled  out 
into  the  abyss — victims  of  our  own  self- 
debasement  and  destruction. 

A  Pvi.rticularly  graphic  description  of 
the  increasing  violence  of  our  time  was 
made  by  Dr.  Marcel  Fr\'m,  director  of 
crjninological  research  at  the  Hacker 
Chruc  of  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

The  accent  on  violence  is  expressed  in 
mAny  ways — the  use  of  atomic  power  for 
ina&s  destruction  in  warfare,  overpowerful 
motor  vehicles,  acute  international  tensions 
implymg  the  threat  of  war.  intense  racial 
tensions,  etc.  These  developments  are  en- 
forced by  mass  communication  media  which 
are  more  suggestive  and  impressive  than 
ever  before — the  television  programs  which 
can  be  observed  at  home,  day  and  night, 
motion  pictures,  emphasizing  and  actually 
glorifying  violence  as  indicative  of  mas- 
cuUnity,  gory  newspaper  reports  as  well  as 
comic  strips  which  feature  force  end  ridi- 
cule higher  values. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  and  United 
States  are  exchanging  threats  and  coun- 
terthreats  and  are  moving  troops  to 
the  borders  of  Berlin,  angry  groups  of 
unhappy  youngsters  are  fomenting  plans 
for  a  rumble  in  some  obscure  alleyway 
of  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  section  of 
Brooklyn. 

Is  it  any  wonder? 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  aspects 
of  this  problem  is  that  in  spite  of  our 
good  intentions  and  best  efforts  we  are 
constantly  undermining  the  decent  val- 
ues of  our  society. 

When  we  consider  the  unalienable 
rmhts,  the  cherished  freedoms,  and  the 
limitless  oportunities  with  which  we  are 
blessed  in  this  country,  when  we  consider 
the  dedication  of  so  many  of  our  citi- 
zens and  institutions  in  the  fight  against 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  then  pit  these 
things  against  some  of  the  false  values 
and  standards  of  our  society — the  blind 
pursuit  of  material  things,  the  constant 
preoccupation  with  the  appearance  of 
things — it  is  difficult  not  to  be  annoyed 
by  the  disconcerting  contradictions  in- 
volved. 

When  we  find  our  youth  board  workers 
and  probation  officers  constantly  com- 
peting with  slick  magazines,  hotrods, 
and  poisonous  TV  shows,  then  the  whole 
appalling  extent  of  the  dichotomy  is 
driven  home  to  us.  When  we  remind 
ourselves  that  we  have  more  sleazy  mag- 
azines than  psychiatrists,  we  can  begin  to 
realize  the  great  discrepancy  between 
our  good  intentions  and  the  sad  condi- 
tion of  things. 

Until  we  face  up  to  these  facts,  we  can 
not  even  begin  to  attack  this  problem  in- 
telligently, broadly,  and  effectively. 

We  should  ask  ourselves  the  following 
questions :  What  kind  of  standards  of  de- 
cency and  morality  have  we  established 
for  our  young  people?  What  kind  of 
guidance  and  leadership  are  the  adults 
of  our  society  setting  for  the  youth  of 
our  country?  In  what  kind  of  woiid  are 
we  bringing  up  our  children? 


We  must  answer  these  questions.  It 
is  not  enough  that  we  pass  them  off  iby 
saying  that  life  has  never  been  simple 
and  that  try  as  we  might  we  can  never 
eliminate  all  of  the  bad  features  and 
uncertainties  of  human  existence.  We 
must  make  our  deeds  consistent  with  our 
intentions. 

A  principal  of  a  Brooklyn  school,  who 
is  eminently  well  qualified  to  speak  about 
young  people,  says  the  following; 

We  try  to  make  them  act  the  way  we  doh't. 
We  try  to  teach  them  to  be  polite,  to  be  gen- 
erous, to  believe  in  the  sacredness  of  human 
life,  to  respect  the  rights  of  others.  But  ihe 
kids  have  eyes.  They  look  around.  They  ^ee 
that  ultimately  individuals  and  nations  Use 
force  to  solve  their  problems.  They  thi|nk 
that  we  are  hypocrites  because  we  tell  tUlem 
about  the  old-fashioned  virtues.  On  the  ijne 
hand  we  urge  them  to  save  money.  On  the 
other  we  urge  them  to  spend  It  on  the  In- 
stallment plan.  We  do  not  practice  the  vir- 
tues which  we  preach  in  private  life,  commu- 
nity life,  or  in  foreign  relations. 

He  is  absolutely  right.  The  question 
i.'^.  What  do  we  do  about  it? 

Mr.  Chairman,  certainly,  in  the  name 
of  trying  to  prevent  delinquency,  iwe 
shouldn't  treat  the  inhabitants  of  qur 
cities  as  if  they  were  mere  pawns  ori  a 
chessboard,  subject  to  the  grand  ajnd 
often  heartless  strategies  of  our  slum 
clearers  and  our  uiban  rcdevelopers.  It 
is  correctly  argued  that  the  elimination 
of  slum  conditions  will  help  alleviate  tjhe 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency.  I  am 
one  who  consistently  supports  urban  ie- 
newal  and  Federal  housing.  But  all  tjoo 
often  what  is  accomplished  under  tihe 
name  of  .slum  clearance  and  urban  ie- 
dcvelopment  does  just  the  opposite  and 
encourages  the  growth  of  delinquency  in 
areas  where  it  had  previously  not  been 
a  serious  problem.  What  the  city  hall 
planners  and  wrecking  crews  tragicajly 
overlook  is  that  the  destruction  of  a 
neighborhood  means  the  tearing  down 
of  a  community  with  long-establist^ed 
human  relationships. 

Harrison  Salisbury  offers  a  superb  de- 
scription of  how  this  process  occurs  ahd 
how  the  end  result  fosters  the  growth 
of  juvenile  delinquency,  pages  66-67: 

The  stated  objective  of  slum  clearance  is 
to  clean  out  a  section  of  the  city  which  3^ias 
decayed,  to  tear  down  dilapidated,  rjit- 
infested  tenements,  to  wipe  out  the  dcbjjis- 
filled  home  workshops,  obliterate  the  diwes, 
the  dens,  the  cribs,  and  the  blind  pigs. 

The  concept  is  a  little  like  that  of  a  den- 
tist. Drill  out  the  infected  cavity  and  Ifill 
It  with  nice  new  wholesome  cement.  It 
may  hurt  a  little  at  first  but  the  end  Juflli- 
fies  the  pain.  However,  the  slum  clearejj  is 
not  a  dentist.  His  drill  uproots  all  the  peo- 
ple in  the  neighborhood,  good  as  well  I  as 
bad.  He  tears  down  the  churches.  He  de- 
stroys local  business.  He  sends  the  neigh- 
borhood lawyer  to  new  offices  downto«^n. 
The  clinic  and  the  synagogue  move  to  .llhe 
Bronx.  •] 

Bulldozers  do  not  understand  that  a  com- 
munity is  more  than  broken-down  buildii]|igs 
and  dirty  store  fronts.  It  Is  a  tight  sktin 
of  human  relations.  It  has  a  life  all  its  o«^n. 
The  wreckers  tear  this  human  fabric  to  rib- 
bons. The  oldtimers  are  driven  from  tbeir 
rundfjwn  flats  and  their  ancient  bt  ck 
houses.  They  cannot  wait  3  years  for  Ihe 
new  houses  to  open.  Nothing  more  thai  a 
passing  effort  is  made  to  give  them  a  p*.ce 
m  the  new  building  anyway.  They  neet  a 
place   to   live   here  and   now.     So   they   drift 


away.  They  find  a  worse  flat  in  a  tumble- 
down on  the  edge  of  the  new  ghetto-to-be. 
They  go  their  way,  resentful,  bitter,  lives 
twisted  out  of  Joint.  The  new  neighborhood 
can  never  be  as  good  as  the  old.  or  so  they 
think. 

Into  this  neighborhood  where  nerves  are 
still  raw  and  bleeding  p)our  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  new  faces,  often  of  a  race  and 
nationality  different  from  that  which  lived 
there  before. 

This  is  a  human  revolution.  But  seldom 
are  the  social  effects  recognized.  No  effort 
Is  made  to  orient  the  new  people.  Nothing 
is  done  with  the  old  residents.  Institutions 
which  might  have  been  bridges  between  new 
and  old  have  been  ruthlessly  ripped  out 

"Wherever  you  have  great  population  mo- 
bility and  disrupted  population  areas."  ac- 
cording to  Hugh  Johnson  of  the  youth  board, 
"gangs  spring  up  to  replace  the  broken  sta- 
bility of  the  group.  Wherever  the  pattern 
of  life  breaks  down  kids  form  gangs  to  give 
themselves  a  feeling  of  protection  and  sta- 
bility." 

Before  East  Harlem  began  to  resound  to 
the  deadly  plong  of  the  wreckers'  ball  and 
the  tattoo  of  new  steelwork  It  was  a  slum. 
But  it  had  many  institutions  that  gave  sta- 
bility. There  were  the  Neapolitan  blocks, 
the  street  fiestas,  the  Interwoven  relation- 
ship of  stores  and  neighbors.  Out  it  all 
went.     In  came  the  gangs. 

It  need  not  happen  this  way,  and  in 
some  instances  it  has  not.  There  are  a 
number  of  well-planned  housing  projects 
throughout  the  United  States.  However, 
without  thoughtful  planning  that  con- 
siders the  uprooting  effects  of  slum  clear- 
ance on  the  people  involved,  our  efforts 
at  slum  clearance  and  urban  redevelop- 
ment will  continue  to  foster  the  growth 
of  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  members  of  the  subcommittee 
recently  made  a  trip  to  New  York  to 
get  a  firsthand  look  at  the  conditions 
under  which  delinquency  fiourishes  and 
the  neighborhoods  in  which  it  receives 
its  most  tragic  expression. 

I  can  see  that  this  visit  made  a  deep 
impression  on  them.  The  members  were 
particularly  dismayed  by  the  sense  of 
hopelessness  on  the  part  of  the  young 
people  with  whom  they  talked — the 
empty,  dull,  pointless  lives  they  live — 
lives  without  hope  and  without  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  question  remains.  What  can  we 
do? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  thing  we  can 
do  as  legislators  is  to  vote  for  this  bill. 
But  as  citizens  acting  in  a  responsible 
fashion  there  are  many  possible  courses 
of  action  open  to  us. 

The  point  I  have  been  trying  to  make 
is  that  we  can  train  additional  person- 
nel, as  we  must  do — social  workers,  pro- 
bation officers,  juvenile  court  judfzes. 
psychiatrists — we  can  provide  for  re- 
search projects  and  job  training  pro- 
grams, and  we  need  these  personnel  and 
programs  very  badly,  and  we  still  do  not 
come  close  to  solving  this  problem. 

Much  of  the  trouble  is  an  inevitable 
product  of  our  times  and  is  going  to 
be  with  us  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

A  great  deal  of  our  difficulties  spring 
from  our  failure  to  devote  sufficient  at- 
tention to  the  causes  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. This  has  of  necessity  led  to  a 
concentration  on  rehabilitation  and  con- 
trol programs  and  a  marked  neglect  in 
our  attention  to  ways  of  preventing  de- 
linquency. 
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An  unfortunate  con.^equence  of  this 
net;lect  has  been  a  continual  undermin- 
ing of  the  best  communily  efforts  m  at- 
tempting to  solve  the  problem. 

We  need  more  research  on  the  causes 
of  delinquency.  We  ne€*d.  particularly, 
more  p.'-ychiatrists  and  social  workers, 
available  to  all  strata  of  our  population. 
who  can  work  with  emotionally  distuibed 
children  and  their  families.  We  need  a 
coordinated  program  which  not  only 
launches  a  sustained  attack  on  this  prob- 
lem but  also  works  to  prevent  our  best 
efforts  from  being  undermined  by  our 
own  emphasis  on  violence,  our  own  hy- 
pocrisies, our  failure  to  mitigate  apainst 
cheap  tabloids,  poi-sonous  TV  programs, 
.salacious  magazines,  slick  advertise- 
ments, and  other  breeders  of  false  hopes 
and  expectations  and  other  debasements 
of  human  dignity.  This  is  a  pioblem  for 
the  community,  for  parents  and  citizens. 
and  it  is  an  urgent  problem.  We  can 
never  eliminate  these  influences  in  their 
entirety  but  we  must  combat  them  in 
evciT  way  possible  and  endeavor  to  less- 
en their  influence  on  yqunij  people  who 
come  from  emotKnially  disturbed  homes 
and  who  would  be  particularly  prone  to 
the  brazen  incitements  which  these  taw- 
dry influences  affoi  d  in  such  large  meas- 
ure. 

We  must  never  forget  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  human  problem  of  mon- 
umental proportions,  a  problem  of  which 
our  knowledge  is  tragically  limited  We 
must  never  forget  that  control  and  re- 
habilitation are  not  the  same  thing  as 
prevention  and  if  we  do  not  place  more 
of  our  energies  toward  di.'^covering  the 
causes  of  delinquency  and  strengthen- 
ing the  means  of  prevention,  our  work 
will  have  been  all  but  in  vain. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr  Barry! 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr  Chairman,  ordi- 
narily, being  from  New  York,  where  it 
is  our  habit  to  pay  $1  71  in  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  for  every  dollar  we  get 
back,  we  should  be  very  much  in  favor 
of  anything  that  is  particularly  slanted 
and  helpful  to  New  York.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  this  subject  consumes  the 
greater  part  of  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York  City  and  New  York 
State,  in  general,  as  it  does  parents  all 
over  the  Nation. 

However,  there  are  two  organizations 
in  New  York  City  that  have  done  the 
most,  perhaps,  of  any  to  alleviate  condi- 
tions such  as  we  arc  talking  about  today, 
and  they  are  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
and  the  YMCA.  For  10  years  I  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  New  York,  and  I  can  .'^ay  to  you  with 
positive  conviction  that  for  every  4  boys 
there  are  3  who  want  to  become  Scouts 
but  only  one  who  is  able  to  become  a 
Scout.  But,  the  reason  for  this  is  not  for 
lack  of  a  program,  not  for  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  what  to  do  about  it.  The  Boy 
Scout  program  is  systematized,  well  or- 
ganized, and  works  in  many  communi- 
ties, but  where  there  is  general  apathy 
on  behalf  of  the  parents,  on  behalf  of  the 
churches,  and  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Legion  posts  and  other  sponsoring  or- 
ganizations to  do  the  work  necessary  to 


bring  into  existence  Scout  troops  and  to 
do  their  part  in  the  area  surrounding 
them  you  will  never  get  results.  And, 
that  IS  exactly  the  problem  here  It  is 
not  basically  a  problem  of  knowing  what 
the  program  should  be,  because  we  have 
good  programs  that  have  worked  in  cer- 
tain communities  where  there  is  that 
leadership. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  YMCA;  This  is 
a  mass  organization  of  80.000  members 
111  New  York,  with  23  branches  compris- 
ing a  capital  plant  of  around  $60  million, 
with  2,000  employees.  I  happen  to  be 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  this  organi- 
zation as  well,  and  I  can  say  to  you 
that  we  have  gone  «^ut  and  extended  our- 
selves into  the  areas  that  need  this  serv- 
ice more  than  most  any  other.  We  have 
not  always  been  succe.ssful  m  these  areas, 
becau.se  there  are  certain  local  problems 
that  have  to  be  overcome,  and  the  main 
one  is  getting  the  backing  of  the  people 
and  the  response  of  the  individuals  and 
parents  themselves. 

Now.  we  have  turned  over  to  the  school 
system  the  complete  education  of  our 
children  which  traditionally  in  our 
America  was  not  intended.  It  used  to 
be  that  parents  had  a  strong  guiding 
hand  in  the  daily  study  of  each  one  of 
our  children.  Today  the  tendency  is  to 
let  the  school  do  it  all.  and  if  we  do  not 
get  good  results,  we  blame  the  schools. 
This  is  not  going  to  work  as  far  as  juve- 
nile delinquency  is  concerned.  We  can- 
not say  to  the  Boy  Scouts.  "AH  right; 
you  have  not  been  able  to  do  a  good  job; 
turn  it  over  to  the  Federal  Government." 
It  simply  is  not  going  to  work. 

Let  me  read  to  you  part  of  a  letter 
from  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As,soci- 
ation  of  Greater  New  York  dated  June 
8.  1961: 

Bob,  I  do  not  know  how  much  you  know 
about  the  needs  of  16-  to  19-year-olds  In 
the  underprivileged  areas  of  our  American 
cities — particularly  the  needs  of  Negro  or 
Puerto  Rican  youth.  In  such  communities 
as  Harlem  and  Bedford  In  New  York,  about 
half  of  the  16-  to  19-year-old  youths  are 
out  of  school  for  one  reason  or  another  and 
are  also  unemployed.  There  is  no  panacea 
for  this  problem.  Most  of  these  boys,  when 
they  do  get  jobs,  don't  stay  more  than  a 
couple  of  months.  We  probably  need  to 
think  of  an  organization  something  like  the 
old  CCC  Another  need  Is  to  get  unions 
and  businesses  to  find  work  opportunities 
for  these  boys. 

Theie  is  an  inference  in  today's  de- 
bate that  juvenile  delinquency  is  solely 
the  problem  of  underprivileged  areas. 
Such  is  definitely  not  the  case  as  the 
incidence  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  high 
even  among  some  of  the  most  privileged. 
May  I  point  out  the  theft  last  weekend 
of  five  automobiles  and  the  destruction 
of  road  signs  on  a  tmy  island  where  al- 
most everyone  on  the  Island  has  a  sec- 
ond home.  This  in  a  commimity  of  less 
than  200  privileged  families — or  the  de- 
struction of  a  church  organ  in  the  high- 
est average  family  income  village  in 
New  York  State. 

One  of  my  constituents  recently  wrote: 
President  Kennedy  is  recommending  a  $50 
mUlion  youth  delinquency  program  expendi- 
ture. This,  sir,  in  my  opinion,  is  like  check- 
ing a  horse's  tail  to  find  out  why  he  has  a 
decaved  tooth. 


W'e  Should  go  to  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lems of  delinquent  children — the  par- 
ents. Let  us  make  parents  responsible 
for  their  children — then  and  only  then 
will  we  reduce  delinquency. 

A  ma.ior  step  to  cure  delinquency 
would  he  for  Slate  and  local  governments 
to  enact  strong  laws  with  teeth  in  it. 
making  parents  responsible  for  their  own 
children.  This  would  get  at  the  source 
of  the  problem.  Punishing  irresponsible 
parents  of  youthful  oTenders  would  work 
like  magic  to  help  correct  the  juvenile 
delinquent  problem. 

May  I  conclude  by  suggesting  that 
Member.s  heed  carefully  the  words  of  an 
expert  m  the  field  of  youth  guidance,  the 
distinguished  Congressman  from  Cali- 
fornia iMi  GuBSFRl.  and  to  remember 
the  statement  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  I  Mrs.  Bolton  i — both  of  whom  em- 
phasized that  a  main  cause  for  delin- 
quency is  the  lack  of  opportunity  for 
constructive  endeavor  by  Jiundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  teenagers  who  no 
longer  are  in  school. 

They  both  hit  the  nail  right  on  the 
head. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  1  Mr.  Sant- 
ANGELOJ  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record, 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon'' 

There  was  no  ob.iecxlon. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr,  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  HR  7178,  a  bill  to 
provide  Federal  funds  to  combat  the 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  and 
youth  oflensfs  This  bill  to  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  projects  which  will 
evaluate  and  demo-ostrate  techniques 
and  practices  leading  to  a  .solution  of  the 
Nation's  problems  relating  to  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  youth  offenses  and  to  pro- 
vide training  of  peisons  for  work  m 
these  fields  is  desirable  and  demon- 
strates a  great  concern  of  this  admin- 
istration to  solve  the  problem.  This 
mea.sure  i)rovides  an  authorization  of 
$10  million  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1962.  and  a  similar  amount 
for  each  of  the  4  succeeding  fiscal 
years  President  John  F.  Kennedy  on 
May  11  called  upon  Congress  to  use  its 
financial  resources  to  implement  the 
efforts  of  State  and  local  communities 
and  to  assist  dedicated  persons  who  are 
striving  in  many  ways  to  see  to  it  that 
the  youth  of  our  country  will  develop 
strong  character  and  attitudes  favor- 
able to  the  democratic  way  of  life.  This 
measure  seeks  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendation which  President  John  Ken- 
nedy called  upon  us  to  make. 

The  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency 
for  youthful  offenders  cannot  be  solved 
by  one  measure  alone.  It  requires  the 
concentrated  effort  and  support  of  the 
home,  the  church,  the  synagogue,  and 
voluntary  acencies.  It  requires  the  con- 
tinuous recognition  by  parents  of  their 
parental  responsibilities  to  control  that 
which  they  created 

During  my  career  as  a  State  senator, 
I  was  fortunate  to  be  designated  as  one 
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of  the  members  of  the  statewide  tempo- 
rary commission  on  youth  and  Juvenile 
delinquency.  This  commission  made  an 
exhaustive  study  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  We  covered  the  cities  and  the 
rural  areas.  We  held  hearings  through- 
out the  State  and  examined  the  condi- 
tions from  Chautauqua  County  to  Rich- 
mond County,  from  Buffalo  to  New  York, 
from  Poughkeepsie  to  Brooklyn,  from 
Syracuse  to  Long;  Island.  Our  recom- 
mendations to  the  State  legislature,  of 
which  there  were  34,  included  to  a  large 
de^jree  what  this  legislation  seeks  to 
provide.  We  recommended  projects 
which  would  help  trained  personnel  em- 
ployed or  preparing  for  employment  in 
programs  for  the  prevention  or  control 
of  juvenile  delinquency  or  youth  offenses. 
We  recommended  that  technical  as- 
sistance be  afforded  to  public  or  private 
agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions, 
which  are  dedicated  to  controlling  ju- 
venile delinquency.  We  recommended  a 
permanent  youth  commission  for  the 
State  of  New  York  which  would  cooper- 
ate with  municipalities,  public  agencies, 
and  voluntary  groups  to  utilize  the  in- 
exhaustible energies  of  our  adolescents 
and  youth  and  direct  them  into  con- 
structive channels  and  to  redirect  the 
activities  of  young  men  and  boys  who 
were  on  the  road  to  the  violation  of  law. 
This  commission,  after  an  exhaustive 
study  and  soul  searching,  set  forth 
basic  philosophy  behind  the  approach 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency  in  stirring  words.  They 
are  as  follows: 

We  reaffirm  that  basically  any  solution 
of  the  problem  of  Juvenile  delinquency  Is 
the  recognition  that  all  life  comes  from 
God.  Con.'equent  to  this  fact,  we  acknowl- 
edge tlie  dependence  of  man  upon  God  for 
moral  welfare  and  spiritual  fulfillment. 
In  the  man-to-God  and  man-to-man  re- 
lationship, the  Ten  Commandments  serve 
ns  the  basic  criteria  of  human  conduct. 
When  interpersonal  relationships  are  gov- 
erned by  this  code  of  behavior,  man's  moral 
Judgments  are  sound  and  enduring,  and  as 
human  dignity  and  God-given  rights  are 
secured  this  basic  philosophy  provides  the 
imperative  for  an  act  of  concern  for  the 
total  welfare  of  troubled  youth  In  our  so- 
ciety. 

I  was  privileged  to  testify  before  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
House  of  Representatives,  in  connection 
with  H.R.  7178.  I  was  privileged  to  give 
the  committee  in  detail  the  benefit  of 
my  views  and  which  are  found  on  pages 
195-216  of  the  committee  heai-ings.  I 
comm,end  the  committee  for  recom- 
mending the  approval  of  this  legisla- 
tion. This  is  one  of  the  finest  measures 
in  connection  with  this  problem  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  When  this  measure  is 
adopted,  those  dedicated  persons  who 
are  in  the  program  or  who  seek  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  solution  of  this  problem 
involving  a  small  percentage  of  our 
youth  whose  numbers  increase  with  our 
population  will  have  the  wherewithal  to 
implement  their  activities.  States,  lo- 
calities, and  communities  which  find 
tliemselves  without  the  economic  means 
will  receive  impetus  in  their  work.  The 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  every- 
one's problem.    It  is  a  problem  which 


testifies  to  the  failure  of  society  and 
many  parents  in  their  obligations  to  the 
youth  of  our  country. 

I  expect  beneficial  results  from  the 
passage  of  this  legislation  and  I  trust 
that  when  we  return  several  years  hence 
and  receive  a  report  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  this  legislation,  we  can  thank  once 
again  the  members  of  this  committee 
for  the  diligence,  industry,  and  vision, 
and  also  pay  tribute  to  our  President 
who  has  led  the  way  in  tliis  program  in 
bringing  the  youth  of  our  country  to 
the  new  frontier  of  decency  and  good- 
ness with  the  assistance  of  a  Govern- 
ment which  cares.  I  trust  that  this 
measure  will  pass. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Toll)  may  extend  his  remarks  at  t^is 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Orc'jon?  . 

There  was  no  objection.  || 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
commend  my  colleagues  on  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  who  have 
worked  so  diligently  to  bring  to  the 
floor  H.R.  8028,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Youth  Offcn.ses  Control  Act  of  1961. 
This  gives  tlie  Member.s  a  chance  to  sup- 
poi-t  a  verj-  important  measure  for  the 
welfare  of  our  future  citizens  and  for 
the  welfare  of  our  society  in  general. 
The  need  for  Federal  legislation  in  this 
field  has  been  amply  demonstrated.  The 
conditions  involved  not  only  affect  the 
large  communities  of  our  country,  but 
spread  like  a  contagious  disease  to  sub- 
urban anu  rural  areas. 

I  have  spon.sored  the  forestry  camp 
legislation  in  Pennsylvania  in  1955  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  law  en- 
acted which  created  the  two  camps  now 
in  operation.  Gov.  David  L.  Lawrence 
in  his  testimony  predicted  the  opening 
of  a  third  camp  in  a  very  short  while. 
This  effort  on  the  State  level  represents 
supplementary  action  to  the  $5 '2  mil- 
lion spent  in  the  present  fi.scal  year  for 
the  operation  of  delinquency  instituti()ns 
in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  has  also 
tackled  the  problem  with  a  special  pro- 
gram .started  in  July  of  1959,  using  the 
social  group  method.  The  Philadelphia 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  operates  as  a 
preventive  program  for  potentially 
juvenile  delinquent  boys.  The  main  ob- 
jective of  the  corps  is  to  combat,  pie- 
vent,  and  diminish  .juvenile  delinquency. 
The  city  budget  for  this  purpose  is 
$174,000.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  has 
had  splendid  leadcr.ship  in  this  field  un- 
der Commisi.soner  of  Welfare  Randolph 
E.  Wise  and  for  many  years  has  had  pro- 
fc-^sional  guidance  from  Dr.  John  O. 
Reinemann.  director  of  probation  of  the 
municipal  court  of  Philadelphia.  Dr. 
Reinemann  said: 

In  the  juvenile  delinquency  field,  speoifl- 
cally.  Federal  aid  to  States  and  their  po- 
litical subdivisions  for  demonstration  proj- 
ects In  the  area  of  prevention,  control.  »nd 
treatment  of  this  social  111.  as  well  aa  for 
more  adequate  training  of  personnel  in  po- 
lice departments,  courts,  training  schools. 
correc'viunal  institutions,  and  other  ageuclee 


engaged    In    any    phase    of    this    vitally    Im- 
portant work.   Is   urgently    called   for. 

I  am  glad  to  join  the  committee  In 
support  of  this  bill  and  I  hope  that  the 
measure  is  enacted  into  law  m  this  ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mi.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 

GlAIMO  ] . 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about 
this  bill  today  dealing  with  some  of  the 
causes  of  juvenile  delinquency,  or  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  situation  of  juvenile 
delinquency  which  is  getting  worse  in 
the  United  States.  We  have  lieard  Mem- 
bers speak  about  the  fact  that  family  life 
may  be  breaking  down,  that  the  influence 
of  the  family  may  have  deteriorated, 
that  perhaps  some  of  our  children  arc 
getting  soft,  that  perhaps  they  are  look- 
ing at  too  much  television,  that  perhaps 
they  are  becoming  too  bored  with  the 
easy  living  they  are  having;  but  the 
point  is  that  whatever  the  reason  we 
must  face  the  problems  of  our  society  as 
we  find  them  in  our  times.  We  have  this 
situation  with  us,  for  whatever  tlie  rea- 
son, for  whatever  the  causes  and  effects, 
a  situation  that  is  getting  constantly 
worse.  It  is  a  situation  that  runs  the 
whole  gamut  of  social  conditions. 

In  order  to  properly  attack  and  eradi- 
cate, or  try  to  eradicate,  if  you  please, 
you  would  have  to  deal  v.ith  questions  of 
enforcement  of  justice,  properly  trained 
judges,  properly  trained  probation  of- 
ficers, properly  trained  young  people  to 
work  with  the  juvenile  delinquents  or 
possible  juvenile  dplinquents;  you  would 
have  to  have  adequate  housing,  adequate 
recreational  facilities,  adequate  training 
of  police  personnel,  adequate  control  of 
job  opportunities,  and  the  opportunity 
for  young  people  to  get  jobs  and  to  work 
in  jobs.  These  are  the  real  problems. 
InabiUty  to  deal  with  or  do  away  with 
these  problems  causes  to  some  extent  an 
increase  in  this  area  of  delinquency.  It 
is  found  most  in  the  urban  areas,  not  the 
rural  areas,  but  areas  like  New  York  City. 
I  saw  a  housing  project  in  New  York 
City  where  35,000  people  live.  There  was 
not  a  playground  in  that  area,  not  a 
swimming  pool,  not  a  recreational  fa- 
cility. The  children  had  to  play  m  the 
streets. 

ThLs  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  the 
Federal  Government;  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment obviously  cannot  do  it,  but  the 
Federal  Government  can  try  to  aid  local 
communities  in  solving  the  problem.  It 
is  not  the  intention  of  this  legislation  in 
any  way  to  tiT  to  inject  the  Federal 
Government  into  this  area,  or  to  try  to 
enlarge  and  broaden  the  responsibility 
and  functions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  this  area  of  juvenile  dehnquen- 
cy.  We  may  try  to  do  so,  as  you  may 
well  know,  in  the  field  of  education,  as 
was  tried  today;  we  may  try  to  do  it  in 
the  field  of  public  housing,  or  some  other 
areas,  but  not  in  the  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  In  this  legis- 
lation simply  is  this:  There  are  some 
areas  that  are  rather  advanced  In  this 
field;   New  York  City  Is  one  of  them. 
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This  bill  is  not  designed  only  for  New 
York  City;  as  a  matt.er  of  fact,  it  is  de- 
signed for  cities  like  my  own,  where  in 
the  last  week  and  a  half  there  were  sev- 
eral major  crimes  by  juvenile  delin- 
quents in  my  general  area,  It  is  designed 
so  that  other  communities  may  learn 
what  IS  being  done  in  major  cities  such 
as  New  York.  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles, 
to  meet  this  problem,  to  learn  how 
t^  roups  of  young  men  in  New  York  are 
working  with  thf^.se  young  juvenile  de- 
linquents. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  GIAIMO      I  yield. 

Mr.  BARRY,  Why  do  you  need  S30 
million  to  study  what  is  being  done  in 
New  York'' 

Mr  GIAIMO.  We  need  $10  million  a 
'  year  for  3  years  to  study  what  is  being 
done  throughout  the  country.  We  need 
it  m  order  to  evaluate  the  training  pro- 
grams which  have  been  developed  in 
the.se  cities.  We  need  it  to  gather  in- 
formation .so  that  It  may  be  distributed 
to  other  areas  and  other  cities,  we  need 
it  to  trail"!  personnel  and  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  so  that  we  can  have 
adequately  trained  per.sonnel;  perhaps 
by  sendin.q  people  to  ttudy  what  is  being 
done  in  New  Yoik,  Chicago,  and  Los 
Angeles,  in  .some  of  the  projects  they 
have  underway  that  give  promise  of 
great  .success.  We  believe  it  will  help 
the  Stat<.^s  and  local  communities  in 
solving  the  problem  of  the  individual  de- 
linquent. This  is  a  good  bill.  It  merits 
your  favorable  consideration.  I  urge 
you  to  give  it  your  support 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida  Mr  Chair- 
man, as  coauthor  of  legislation  for  the 
Federal  a.ssistance  in  the  field  of  juvenile 
delinquency  elimination.  I  rise  in  firm 
support  of  this  measure.  In  doing  so, 
however,  I  do  not  do  this  with  any  idea 
that  the  Federal  Government  can  or 
should  a.ssume  the  primary  responsibility 
in  this  field.  City  and  State  govern- 
nients  have  a  greater  responsibility. 
But  above  all.  the  problems  of  juvenile 
delinquency  must  be  solved  and  pre- 
vented by  parental  control  and  example. 
What  we  individually  do  as  parents 
.speaks  much  louder  than  what  we  say: 
and  it  counts  for  more  than  anything 
that  any  legislation  can  do. 

Mr.  BOL.^ND.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rise 
in  favor  of  H.R.  8028  to  provide  Federal 
assistance  for  projects  which  will 
evaluate  and  demonstrate  techniques 
and  practices  leading  to  a  .solution  ol 
the  problems  relating  to  the  prevention 
and  control  of  juvenile  delinquency  and 
youth  offenses,  and  to  provide  training 
of  personnel  for  work  in  lhe.se  fields. 

Juvenile  delinquency  has  been  increas- 
ing in  both  rural  and  urban  commiuiities. 
and  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  It 
has  become  a  problem  of  .^^erious  na- 
,  tional  concern  and  has  been  increasing 
steadily  during  the  last  12  years.  In 
1960.  approximately  440.000  children 
from  age  10  to  17  were  referred  to  the 
courts  for  delinquency.  Experts  esti- 
mate that  if  present  delinquency  rates 
continue,  between  3  and  4  million  chil- 
dren will  be  brought  before  the  courts 
for    delinquency    in    the    next    decade 


Court  ca.ser>,  however.  repre.sent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  delinquency  problem. 
Each  year  police  deal  with  about  2  mil- 
lion youths  who  are  in  trouble. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  would 
provide  the  encouragement  and  the 
money  for  a  more  concentiated  effort  to 
prevent  and  combat  juvenile  delinquency 
and  youth  offenses  by  the  States,  com- 
munities, and  private  agencies.  The 
committee  report  points  out  that  the  bill 
seeks  to  explore  new  methods  for  curing 
this  social  problem  and  to  test  the  effec- 
tiveness of  scattered  programs  already 
beuig  tried. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  combating  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  youth  offenses  rest^  with 
the  States  and  local  communities.  The 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  is  to  help 
give  a  common  focus  to  the  efforts  and 
activities  of  all  goveiTimental  and  non- 
governmental agencies  and  institutions 
at  all  levels,  and  to  assist  them  in  a 
manner  that  will  bring  about  the  most 
effective  and  concentrated  attack  on  the 
veiy  serious  problems  of  our  Nation's 
youth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Attorney  General  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  did  an  excellent  job  of 
explaining  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency  when  he  testified  before 
Chairman  Edith  Greens  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  as  follows: 

In  the  last  30  years,  much  has  been 
learned  about  detecting  conditions  which 
lead  young  people  into  criminal  activities. 
In  many  communities,  large  and  small, 
throughout  the  United  States,  some  effec- 
tive action  Is  being  taken. 

The  knowledge  and  resources  are  scattered. 
however.  The  problem  is  to  spread  greater 
f\wareness  of  what  is  being  done  and  what 
can  be  done;  to  Increase  the  resources,  par- 
ticularly In  trained  personnel,  for  more  effec- 
tive action;  and  to  bring  such  resources  to- 
gether in  the  same  community.  These  tasks 
are  the  goals  toward  which  this  legislation 
will  move  us. 

Therefore,  this  bill  provides  for  a  3- 
year  $30  million  program  of  Federal 
assistance  in  demonstration  projects, 
training  per.sonnel.  and  supplying  tech- 
nical aid  and  information.  H.R.  8028 
covers  youth  offenses  as  well  as  juvenile 
delinquency  in  order  to  reach  the  prob- 
lems of  offenses  committed  by  youths  in 
their  late  teens  and  early  twenties  who 
are  above  the  juvenile  age  limit  in  their 
State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  want  to 
emphasize  to  my  colleagues  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  legislation  and  urge  that 
the  bill  be  adopted. 

ST.  LOUIS  EXPERIENCE  'PROVES  VALVE  OF 
IMAGINATIVE  PROJECTS  TO  CURB  DELI.N- 
QUENCY 

Mrs  SULLIVAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  wholeheartedly  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  House.  H  R  8028.  by  Congre.ss- 
man  Br.^demas.  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  projects  which  will  evaluate  and 
demonstrate  techniques  and  practices 
leading  to  a  solution  of  the  Nation's 
problems  relating  to  the  prevention  and 
control  of  delinquency,  and  providing 
al.so  for  a  traineeship  program  for  per- 
.sonnel in  this  work.  Our  experience  in 
St.  Louis  demonstrates  the  great  value 


of  this  kind  of  approach  to  the  problem 

of   curbing   juvenile   delinquency. 

Two  years  ago.  when  the  Elliott  sub- 
committee held  hearings  on  a  predeces- 
sor bill  in  the  86th  Congress.  I  te.stified 
in  favor  of  the  legislation  and  submitted 
an  exU'nsive  brief  from  the  Metropolitan 
Youth  Commission  of  St.  Louis  and  St 
Louis  County  for  a  demonstration  pro.i- 
ect  of  the  kind  this  legislation  would 
help  to  make  possible.  I  know  that  once 
this  bill  becomes  law,  the  administration 
can  look  for  the  greatest  kind  of  sup- 
port and  cooperation  from  the  St.  Louis 
Metropolitan  Youth  Commission  to  make 
the  program  effective. 

By  colncidf^nc;,  I  received  today  a  let- 
ter from  Managing  Director  Jolin  F. 
Box,  Jr.,  of  radio  station  WIL  in  St, 
Louis,  reporting  on  a  highly  successful 
project  conducted  jointly  by  the  metro- 
politan youth  commission  and  WIL  to 
obtain  summer  jobs  for  youngsters.  The 
project  was  so  successful,  with  over  248 
juveniles  placed  in  part-time  jobs,  that 
the  State  employment  service  is  now 
making  arrangements  to  continue  the 
program  on  a  permanent  basis.  I  con- 
gratulate Eugene  P.  Schwartz,  executive 
director  of  the  youth  commission,  and 
WIL.  for  their  imagination  and  enter- 
prise in  this  project. 

The  Metropolitan  Youth  Commission 
of  St,  Louis  and  St  Louis  County  is  a 
joint  city-county  anency  formed  about 
5  years  ago,  with  a  membership  of  18 
outstanding  citizens  appointed  half  by 
our  mayor  and  half  by  the  county  super- 
visor. It  is  financed  by  city  and  county 
funds,  and  has  done  a  remarkable  job 
in  examining  into  the  causes  of  delin- 
quency and  methods  of  combating  it.  Ii 
works  closely  with  the  courts  and  the 
police  departments,  but  more  impor- 
tantly, it  works  closely  with  parent.s  and 
with  children   too. 

If  H.R.  8028  is  passed,  this  agency  can 
immediately  be  enlisted  in  an  expanded 
re.search  and  demonstration  project  of 
the  kind  the  bill  suggests. 

On  Autjust  22.  I  testified  before  Mi-s. 
Green  s  subcommittee  on  my  bill,  H.R 
15.  to  establish  a  program  of  fellowships 
and  scholarships  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  specialized  work  with  ex- 
ceptional children.  Among  such  children 
are  the  emotionally  disturbed  and  the  so- 
cially malad.iusted.  including  the  insti- 
tutionalized delinquent.  I  am  anxious 
to  sec  H.R.  15  become  law.  because  I 
think  it  is  sorely  needed.  The  trainee- 
ships  which  would  be  set  up  under  H.R 
8028  for  training  per.'~onnel  in  the  field 
of  working  with  delinquents — probation 
officers,  social  workers,  institutional 
workers,  youth  workers  generally — would 
provide  excellent  support  for  the  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  now  engaged  in 
this  work  and  overworked  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  magnitude  of  the  task. 
There  is  no  conflict  between  the  kind  of 
traineeships  provided  for  in  H.R.  8028 
and  the  fellowships  for  teachers  called 
for  in  H.R.  15 — In  fact,  they  would  sup- 
plement each  other.  The  cla.ssroom 
teacher  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  overall 
effort  to  discover  tendencies  toward  de- 
linquency and  to  help  potential  delin- 
quents get  the  kind  of  professional  help 
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they  need  before  these  children  go  off 
the  deep  end. 

I  congratulate  Congresswoman  Green 
for  the  work  she  has  done  in  her  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  on  this  bill  now  before  us  and  in 
the  entire  field  of  special  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks 
the  correspondence  I  received  today,  on 
the  summer  job  placement  program  in 
St.  Louis,  as  foUows: 

August  26,  1961. 
Hon.  Leonor  K.  Suixivan, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dkas  Mbs.  Sullivan  :  I  th.ought  you  would 
be  interested  In  the  attached  letter  we  re- 
ceived from  the  Metropolitan  Youth  Com- 
mission of  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  County. 

WIL  radio  sponsored  this  experimental 
project  which  the  commission  put  Into  effect 
this  summer.  Results,  as  you  can  see,  are 
most  gratifying. 

I  thought  you  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  how  effective  a  community-minded 
radio  station  can  be  when  they  make  a 
genuine  effort  to  augment  their  regular 
broadcast  schedule  with  outside  projects. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Box.  Jr.. 
Managing  Director. 


METROPOLrrAN  Youth 
Commission  of  St.  Louis 

AND  St.  Louis  County, 

August  15,  1961. 
Mr.  John  Box. 

Manager.  Radio  Station  WIL, 
St    Louif,  Mo. 

Dear  Mr.  Box:  I  wanted  to  send  you  this 
note  before  I  leave  town  for  several  weeks  to 
let  you  know  how  successful"  the  Caroline 
Mission  Employment  Service  was.  As  of  to- 
day t!;ere  are  over  248  Juveniles  placed  on 
Jobs,  many  of  which  turned  out  to  be  regu- 
lar weekly  Jobs,  a  few  hours  a  week  for  these 
youncsters. 

Needless  to  say.  our  youth  commission  Is 
very  g.-ateiul  to  you  for  sponsoring  this  pro- 
gram during  this  past  summer.  You  should 
also  know  that  the  State  employment  serv- 
ice because  of  this  demonstration  is  making 
arrnngemer.ts  to  continue  It  on  a  permanent 
bas'.s  thereby  providing  service  to  youth  in 
a  high  delinquency  area. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Eugene  P.  Schwartz, 

Executive  Director. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr  Chair- 
man, under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
in  the  Record  editorials  from  the  Ore- 
gon Journal,  the  Washington  Post,  and 
the  New  York  Times  relating  to  the  ju- 
venile delinquency  problem: 
[From  the  Oregon  Journal,  May  16.  1961] 
Preserving  Most  Important  Asset 

Recognizing  that  the  problem  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  l.s  increasing  and  is  a  real  dan- 
ger to  the  health  of  the  Nation.  President 
Kennedy  in  a  special  message  to  Congress 
has  asked  appropriations  for  a  5-year  pro- 
P'rim,  and  appointed  a  special  Committee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Crime 
to  coordinate  Federal  activities. 

Both  Multnomah  County  and  the  city  of 
Porti.ind  recognized  the  growing  youth  de- 
linquency program  some  time  ago  and  set 
up  a  metropolitan  youth  comml.sslcn  to 
Bs?ess  the  problems  and  seek  preventive 
measure.";.  Under  the  proposed  Kennedy  pro- 
gram, this  commission  and  Its  work  should 
fit  in  well  with  the  Federal  program. 

"Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  offenses 
diminish  the  strength  and  vitality  of  our 
Nation."  said  the  President  in  his  message 


to  Congress.  "By  means  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  the  Federal  Government  wiU  be 
able  to  provide  assistance  to  those  dedicated 
persons  In  local  communities  throughout 
the  Nation  who  are  striving  In  many  ways 
to  create  the  social  conditions  that  will  in- 
sure the  growth  of  a  skilled  and  resourceful 
p>opulation  of  young  men  and  women  who 
are  firm  In  character  and  committed  to  the 
development  of  a  democratic  way  of  life." 

We  have  many  agencies  and  organizations 
In  the  field  now  working  on  a  positive  basis 
to  help  youth  develop  into  healthy  adult- 
hood. The  schools,  churches,  youth  organl- 
zat;on.s.  p.irk  bureaus,  and  many  aeencier  of 
government  and  community  service  all  have 
their  roles  in  the  development  of  youth. 
The  home,  of  course,  still,  is  the  most  vital 
Influence  on   youth  education  and  guldacce. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  from  the 
toddling  stage  to  preadulthood  far  too  many 
youngsters  are  getting  in  trouble  that  leads 
to  Juvenile  delinquency,  which  In  turn  fre- 
quently leads  to  even  more  serious  criminal 
activity  They  become  either  burdens  or 
outrlgiit    dangers    to    society. 

The  problem  is  not  one  of  easy  solution, 
because  there  are  many  facets  and  later- 
locking  situations.  The  metropolitan  youth 
commission,  composed  of  11  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  city  and  county,  has  been 
Investigating  some  of  the  why  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  to  determine  If  there  are  not 
some  preventive  measures. 

The  local  commis.';lon  has  found  that  the 
school  dropout  problem  Is  a  serious  one  in 
leading  to  youth  troubles.  The  dropout  all 
too  often  finds  he  has  neither  the  skill,  the 
knowledge,  nor  the  experience  to  compete 
for  Jobs,  often  leading  to  idleness,  frustra- 
tion, and  trouble. 

Difficulties  leading  to  dropouts  may  b* 
numrrrais,  starting  as  early  as  the  third 
or  fourth  grade.  Local  studies  are  under- 
w.iy  now  on  this  problem.  The  local  oijim- 
micsion  has  found  that  to  attack  any  i so- 
cial problem  as  extensive  as  this  It  Is  first 
necessary  to  have  the  problem  Investigat- 
ed and  defined,  and  this  demands  research- 
ers. 

The  Federal  Government  can  help  Im- 
measurably tiirough  such  studies,  training 
of  personnel  and  encuuragement  of  groups 
seeking  some  of  the  answers  as  to  why  young 
men  and  women  get  entirely  "off  the  beam" 
to  the  detriment  of  both  themselves  ^nd 
society    in    general. 

It  has  been  said  many  times,  and  It  Is 
true,  that  our  young  people  are  our  most 
Important  a.=set,  but  far  too  much  of  that 
asciCt  is  either  being  wasted  or  turned  linto 
a  liability. 


[From  the  Washington  Post] 
Accent  on  Youth 

President  Kennedy's  Executive  order  ^nd 
his  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  on  Ju- 
venile delinquency  serve  two  most  salutary 
purp>o£es.  They  help  to  focus  national  at- 
tention on  a  problem  of  acute  concern  to 
the  whole  country.  And  they  approach  this 
problem  with  a  compassionate  awareness 
that  It  Is  not  exclusively,  or  even  primarily, 
a  police  problem  nor  one  to  be  solved;  by 
punitive  measures. 

The  program  to  be  carried  forward  coop- 
eratively by  the  Attorney  General  and  by 
the  Secretaries  of  Liibor  and  of  Health,  EJdu- 
cation.  and  Welfare,  together  with  the  legis- 
lation sought  from  Congress,  can  have  an 
Important  stimulating  influence.  But  tihoy 
cannot,  of  course,  alter  the  basic  fact  that 
Juvenile  delinquency  is  essentially  a  lOcal 
problem  which  must  be  dealt  with  through 
I'jcal  agencies — schools,  churches,  settlenDient 
houses,  community  welfare  agencies — oper- 
ating together  to  bring  hostile  and  rebelUpus 
youth  Into  participation  in  the  community's 
life.  \ 


Dealing  In  this  patient  fashion  with 
Juveniles  who  break  society's  rules  Is  a  Job 
for  skilled  and  trained  professionals.  The 
President  proposes  the  authorization  of  Fed- 
eral grants  for  "the  training  of  personnel, 
employed  or  preparing  for  employment  in 
programs  f  r  the  prevention  or  control  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  or  yovith  offenses." 
But  the  $10  million  he  proposes  for  the  pur- 
pose must  be  looked  upon  as  no  more  than 
a  bare   beginning. 

The  draft  bill  suggested  by  the  President 
would  provide  grants  also — out  of  tlie  same 
$10  million — for  demonstration  and  evalua- 
tion projects  designed  to  develop  techniques 
and  practices  for  dealing  with  delinquency. 
There  is  already  an  abundance  of  such  ex- 
perimentation. The  real  need  is  to  put 
what  IS  now  known  Into  use  and  to  prod 
responsible  private  and  public  agencies  at 
the  local  level  Into  more  effective  operation. 
We  hope  that  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions will  have  the  effect  of  doing  this. 


(From   the  New  York  Times.   July  25     1961] 

When  Representative  Edit>i  Green  of  Ore- 
gon led  a  House  subcommittee  through  a 
Brooklyn  slum  a  few  hours  after  a  teenager 
had  been  murdered  in  a  squabble  over  a 
dime,  the  youths  to  whom  she  talked  made  It 
plain  that  the  thing  they  needed  and  wanted 
most  was  a  Job.  Perhaps  their  words  will 
help  provide  the  push  reqtitred  to  rpeed  ron- 
gesslonal  action  on  the  administration's  pro- 
posal for  a  Youth  Employment  Opportuni- 
ties Act. 

The  White  House  program  is  designed  to 
do  three  things,  all  Important  In  ridding 
young  people  of  the  fear  that  they  were  born 
surplus  In  an  automated  society.  It  will 
supply  on-the-job  training  In  the  industrial 
skills  for  which  employers  are  calling 
Through  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  it  will 
enable  other  Idle  youngsters  to  perform  use- 
ful tasks  in  the  national  parks  and  forests 
under  conditions  that  should  provide  a  tonic 
for  their  splriu  at  the  same  time  that  It 
strips  the  flabblness  from  their  bodies.  Local 
public  service  projects  will  provide  still 
another  outlet  for  youthful  energies  on  a 
basis  that  will  benefit  both  the  youngsters 
and  the  community. 

The  program  is  an  essential  companion  to 
the  administration's  specialized  proposals 
for  combating  juvenile  delinquency.  It 
stems  from  a  recognition  that  we  cannot 
hope  for  a  bright  national  future  If  our 
youth  starts  with  a  conviction  that  It  has  nc 
worthwhile  role,  that  Its  talents  are  un- 
wanted and  Its  aspirations  condemned  to 
emptiness.  In  May,  before  the  closing  of 
schools  threw  a  huge  new  wave  of  young 
Jobseekers  Into  the  overfull  labor  m.trket, 
550.000  youths  between  16  and  21  were  with- 
out work.  By  October  the  number  may  be 
twice  that. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  administration's 
Job  plan  Is  that  It  is  much  too  modest.  The 
work  opportunities  It  promises  would  not 
absorb  the  pool  of  Job-hungry  youngsters  in 
New  York  alone.  Congress  should  move 
swiftly  to  pass  the  Presidents  bill  and  begin 
thinking  about  what  else  needs  doing  to 
make  the  employment  horizons  of  our  rising 
generation  less  bleak.  Large-scale  Federal 
aid  to  the  public  schools  of  the  Nation,  now 
stalled  because  of  the  Irrelevant,  corroding 
religious  issue,  would  do  more  In  the  long 
run  for  our  youth  than  any  other  single  law 
that  Congress  could  enact. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  passage  of  H.R.  8028,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  "provide  Federal  assistance  for 
projects  which  will  evaluate  and  dem- 
onstrate techniques  and  practices  lead- 
ing to  a  solution  of  the  Nation's  prob- 
lem relating  to  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  juvenile  delinquency  and  youth 


offenses  and  to  provide  training  of  r>er- 
sonncl   for   work   in   these  fields." 

Having  always  been  interested  in  the 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  and 
having  chairmaned  a  special  legislative 
committee  to  investigate  this  problem 
in  Ohio  when  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
Senate,  I  cannot  help  but  believe  that 
the  amount  requested  for  this  study  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  do  the  job  that 
needs  to  be  done.  However,  this  is  a 
start  in  the  right  direction  and  I  sup- 
port the  effort. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  ju- 
venile delinquency  has  long  been  a  seri- 
ous problem,  one  for  which  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  must  not  shun 
their  responsibilities.  The  enactment  of 
this  legislation  bears  out  that  Congress 
realizes  this  fact  and  wants  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  assume  its 
proper  role  to  conquer  this  vital  disease 
that  has  infected  so  much  of  America's 
youth — our  greatest  national  resource. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I  am  in  full  accord 
with  H.R.  8:)28.  for  which  S.  279  wa.s  sub- 
stituted. Thi.s  bill  IS  comprehen.sive  and 
realistically  confronts  the  problem. 
Nevertheless.  I  had  hoped  that  the  com- 
mittee would  broaden  the  legislation  by 
establishing  the  kind  of  machinery  I  be- 
lieve necessary  for  directing  youth  pro- 
grams on  a  national  level.  I  refer  to  the 
provision  in  my  own  legislation.  H.R. 
8260,  which  I  urged  the  committee  to 
consider  and  which  I  fei'vently  hope  will 
be  Biven  priority  action,  now  that  this 
important  phase  of  the  delinquency- 
abatement  propram  is  moving  forward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ever  since  I  came  to  this 
House  and  for  years  before  that  I  have 
advocated  cooperation  among  govern- 
mental agencies  on  all  levels  in  connec- 
tion with  youth  programs. 

As  a  New  York  State  .senator  for  many 
years,  I  was  close  to  the  State  and  local 
approaches  to  this  problem.  I  was  the 
sponsor  of  legislation  that  created  the 
New  York  State  Youth  Commission  and 
the  enabling  legislation  to  establish  the 
New  York  City  Youth  Boaid.  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  responsibilities  of  all  levels 
of  government  in  this  field.  None  can 
be  effective  without  the  other.  Human 
behavior  is  not  confined  to  local  or  State 
lines. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
important  if  the  problem  is  to  be  met 
head  on;  Federal  leadership  is  vital. 
Holding  this  view  in  1959.  I  introduced 
a  bill  calling  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  Youth  Office  to  be  administered 
under  an  Assistant  Secretary  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, a  sub-Cabinet  position  especially 
created  for  the  purpose. 

I  firmly  feel  the  problem  is  vital 
enough  to  warrant  such  hi.eh-level  status. 
Only  through  such  Government  recogni- 
tion can  proper  leadership  be  given  in 
this  field. 

My  original  bill  is  not 'dissimilar  to 
H  R  8028.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
many  sections  in  it  that  are  nearly  iden- 
tical. Because  of  this  and  in  view  of  the 
assurances  I  have  been  given  that  the 
differences  will  be  con.sidered  as  a  sepa- 
rate matter.  I  have  joined  in  fully  as- 
.sociating  myself  with  H.R  8028  and  have 
introduced  supporting  legislation,  my  bill 


being  H  R.  8343.  I  am  pr;vi'.ef:cd  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  tins  mt-a.^ure  and  I  feel  its 
overwhelming  approval  will  serve  notice 
that  Uncle  6am  is  ready  and  willing  to 
roll  up  his  sleeves  and  do  something 
meaningful  about  the  delinquency  prob- 
lem. 

Now.  to  get  back  to  my  further  rec- 
om.mendation  which  I  urged  the  com- 
mitt<.'e  and  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  give  their  every  evaluation  and  their 
consideration.  Amonp  the  added  fea- 
tures to  my  original  bill  is  the  provision 
to  establish  the  new  unit  in  HEW  to 
administer  an  effective  program.  Sui-ely 
we  all  apree  the  field  of  youth  activities 
is  hit^hly  specialized  and  e.s.sential  to 
the  strength  and  health  of  America. 
Our  Nation  of  tomorrow  can  be  no  better 
than  our  youth  of  today.  Then,  is  not 
the  subject  worthy  of  such  a:-:ency  recog- 
nition? 

The  Federal  Youth  Office,  as  I  envi- 
sion it,  would  provide  the  required 
leadership  for  intergovernmental  co- 
operation to  strengthen  State,  local,  and 
private  efforts  in  youth  problems.  It 
would  develop  formulas  and  standards 
for  Federal  grants  to  States,  localities, 
and  private  agencies  on  a  share-the-cost 
basis.  It  would  assist  the  States  in  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  juvenile 
delinquency  conti'ol  and  prevention  pro- 
gram.>.  Moreover,  the  OffiCL-  would  en- 
courage research  in,  and  demonstration 
of.  new  techniques  in  dealing  with  teen- 
aL'e  behavioral  problems  and  crime  and 
would  pi-ovide  for  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel to  staff  programs  for  the  control 
and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
The  agency  would  al.so  provide  a  na- 
tioiial  clearinghouse  for  exchange  of  in- 
formation on  youth  problems  and  on 
methods  and  techniques  for  dealing  with 
them. 

The  Youth  Office,  therefore,  thi'ough 
its  efforts  with  State,  local,  and  private 
agencies  would  enable  a  complete,  fully 
coordinated  attack  on  the  serious  prob- 
lem of  juvenile  delinquency.  We  must 
have  more  accurate  data  on  -the  nature 
and  amount  of  delinquency  in  different 
areas.  We  are  seriously  hampered  by 
not  being  able  to  secure  an  accurate 
national  report  on  delinquency.  The 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  pro- 
vides statistics  on  juvenile  delinquency 
as  a  part  of  its  overall  crime  reporting 
program,  and  the  Children's  Bureau 
gathers  some  statistics  fi'om  certain 
juvenile  courts  throughout  the  country. 
But  neither  of  these  agencies  has  the 
resources  to  develop  the  type  of  infor- 
mation collection  and  dissemination 
which  will  aid  the  communities  most 
effectively. 

The  Federal  Youth  Office  would  be 
able  to  provide  such  comprehensive  in- 
formation, and  tlius  it  could  indicate 
which  correctional  acencies  and  local 
areas  most  need  the  technical  assistance 
provided  for  in  the  bill.  In  the  new 
attack  on  delinquency,  we  need  such  new 
resources  to  manage  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  technical  help. 

On  matters  of  general  policy  and  pro- 
ccdui-e,  my  bill  also  makes  provision  for 
close  cooperation  with  the  President's 
Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 


Youth  Crime.  Such  cooperative  work 
at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  of 
government  is  vital  for  any  succes.^ful 
preventive  work. 

The  Federal  Government  is  spending 
$126  million  a  year  merely  for  the  cus- 
todial care  of  40,000  child  delinquents. 
Contrast  this  figure  with  the  proposed 
cost  in  the  juvenile  delinquency  bill  of 
$10  million.  This  money  will  be  spent 
for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  not 
merely  for  bigger  enforcement  and  cor- 
rectional programs.  Our  mam  objective 
should  be  the  prevention  of  those  early 
law  violations  that  begin  criminal  ca- 
reers, and  we  must  pour  as  much  money. 
labor,  and  thought  as  possible  into 
achieving  this  aim. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  we  can  no  longer  sit 
back  and  believe  that  this  is  just  a  tem- 
porary situation  that  will  pass.  Ju- 
venile delinquency  is  a  grim,  stark  real- 
ity. We  cannot  coddle  it  any  longer. 
We  must  face  it  squarely. 

The  Federal  Government  is  spending 
billions  abroad  to  strengthen  our  posi- 
tion in  the  free  world.  We  are  spend- 
ing billions  to  keep  America  strong  on 
the  homefroiit.  Yet,  what  are  we  do- 
ing to  prevent  the  deterioration  and 
moral  breakdown  of  so  many  of  our 
youth — the  backbone  of  our  strentzth? 

Our  country  should  reflect  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  an  image  of  human  decency, 
dignity,  and  government  by  law.  What 
do  they  think  of  these  continuing  stories 
of  teenage  crime  and  violence?  The 
way  we  can  convince  them  that  this  does 
not  reflect  America  is  to  do  something 
about  eliminating  it.  And,  to  do  that, 
you  must  have  the  tools  for  prevention 
and  cure. 

Certainly  this  condition  involves  only 
a  small  percentage  of  our  young  folks. 
The  vast  majority  are  good,  clean,  fine 
boys  and  girls.  But.  pointing  to  per- 
centages is  not  going  to  stop  these  ram- 
pages. 

The  problem,  unfortunately,  is  grow- 
ing woi'se.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  reported  in 
March  1961  that  crimes  by  youths  in- 
creased some  6  peixent  over  the  previous 
year,  and  at  this  rate  of  increase,  a  mil- 
lion or  more  youngsters  may  be  arrested 
in  the  year  1962. 

In  the  fact  of  these  tragic  statistics, 
again  I  emphasize.  Congress  cannot 
shun  its  responsibility.  It  is  time  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  as- 
sumed its  proper  role  in  this  crucial 
situation.  I  believe  a  long  step  forward 
is  being  taken  through  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  8028.  with  which  I  am  proud  to 
be  identified  as  cosponsor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  having  ex- 
pired, the  Cleik  will  read  tlie  bill  lor 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as.Kembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  of 
1961". 

riNDINGS    AND    POLICIES 

Sec  2.  (a)  Tlic  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth 
offenses  diminish  the  strength  and  ^•ltaltty 
of  the  people  of  our  Nation:  that  such  delin- 
quency and  offenses  are   lncrea.=lng  in   both 
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urban  and  rural  communities;  tliat  such  de- 
linquency and  offenses  occur  disproportion- 
ately among  school  dropouts,  unemployed 
youth  faced  with  limited  opportunities,  and 
youth  in  deprived  family  situations:  and 
that  prevention  and  control  of  such  delin- 
quency and  offenses  require  intensive  and 
coordinated  efforts  on  the  part  of  private 
and  governmental  interests. 

(b)  The  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
is  to  assist  in  the  prevention  and  control 
of  juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  offenses, 
and  to  encourage  the  coordination  of  ef- 
forts among  governmental  and  nongovern- 
mental educational,  employment,  health, 
welfare,  law  enforcement,  correctional,  rind 
other  agencies  concerned  with  such  prob- 
lems. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  line  8,  after  the  word  ■oppor- 
tunities" insert  'and  with  employment  bar- 
riers,". 

The  committee  amendment  wa.s 
agi-eed    to. 

Mi-.  JONAS.  Ml-.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  .'Strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  who  read  this 
Record  tomorrow  will  do  .so.  I  fear,  with 
a  deep  sense  of  depression.  They  will 
conclude  that  we  have  a  country  in  which 
all  of  the  youth  are  delinquent.  It  is 
important  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
dfhnquency  among  the  youth  of  our 
land,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  let  the  im- 
pression go  out  to  the  country  and  to 
the  world  that  all  of  the  teenagers  in 
the  United  States  are  delinquent  or  arc 
potential  criminals. 

I  have  not  seen  the  statistics  in  the 
last  year  or  two.  but  the  last  time  I 
read  them  they  disclosed  that  95  poi-cent 
of  the  youth  of  this  country  are  good 
citizens. 

May  I  inquire  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon,  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, if  that  is  correct? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  that 
is  correct.  I  tried  to  point  that  out  in 
my  opening  statement.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  young  people  are  never  in- 
volved in  delinquent  acts.  But  there  are 
situations  existing  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  where  there  is  a  high  con- 
centration of  juvenile  crimes.  In  one 
city,  for  example,  a  survey  showed  that 
41  percent  of  the  young  men  under  18 
years  of  age  had  been  arrested  for  one 
cause  or  another. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  just  want  to  be  sure 
we  do  not  leave  the  impression  that  all 
of  the  young  people  m  this  coun.try  are 
delinquent. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  comm.ittcc 
what  I  propose  to  do  about  that.  I  have 
a  resolution  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  request  the 
President  of  the  United  States  t-o  pro- 
claim a  Youth  Appreciation  Week  dur- 
ing; November  of  every  year.  This  sus- 
'-'estion  was  made  to  me  by  Ootimist 
International  and  was  based  upon  a  suc- 
cessful youth  appreciation  program 
which  for  a  number  of  years  has  been 
conductcTt-  by  the  Optimist  Club  of 
Ciiarlotte.  N.C.  This  idea  was  origi- 
nated by  a  member  of  that  club  who 
traveled  a  considerable  distance  one 
nmht  to  participate  m  the  organization 
of  a  youth  program  m  that  community. 


It  was  a  dark,  rainy,  sleety,  cold  evening. 
But  upon  arrival  he  found  that  young 
people  from  all  over  the  county  had  as- 
sembled in  that  town  to  listen  to  him. 
to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  He  was 
thrilled  over  this  experience,  and  as  he 
rode  home  to  Charlotte  that  night,  he 
began  to  wonder  why  we  talk  so  much 
about  juvenile  delinquency  and  pay  so 
little  attention  to  the  95  percent  of  our 
youth  who  are  good  citizens. 

He  determined  to  do  .something  about 
it  and  sold  his  youth  appreciation  idea 
to  his  Optimist  Club  m  Charlotte.  From 
there  it  was  picked  up  by  Optimist  In- 
ternational and  is  now  actively  sponsored 
by  that  civic  organization  in  many  com- 
munities in  ilic  United  States. 

The  objective  of  the  program  and  of 
my  resolution  is  to  have,  ;n  every  com- 
munity, the  civic  clubs  on  different  days 
of  the  week,  the  schools,  the  parent- 
teachers'  a.ssociations.  and  similar  or- 
ganization— culminating  in  the  churches 
on  Sunday — a  well-organized  program 
calling  attention  to  the  positive  accom- 
plishments of  the  youth  of  our  country. 
The  secondary  objective  of  that  pro- 
gram is  to  encourage  the  good  citizens 
among  our  youth  population  to  start 
working  on  this  problem  themselves,  try- 
ing to  persuade  their  associations,  their 
playmates,  their  schoolmates  to  become 
good  citizens,  too. 

I  am  not  speaking  ae-ainst  the  pending 
bill.  I  am  simply  taking  advantage  of 
till.-;  opportunity  to  invite  your  attention 
to  my  resolution  pending  before  the  com- 
mittee and  to  urge  your  support  of  it, 
Wc  can  pa.?s  resolutions  designating  al- 
lergy days  and  every  other  kind  of  day 
vou  can  imasjine.  but  so  far  it  has  not 
been  po.ssible  to  obtain  approval  on  the 
part  of  the  coinm.ittee  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  week  during  the  year  in  which 
we  would  pay  attention  in  our  schools. 
in  our  homes,  m  our  civic  clubs,  and  in 
our  churches  to  this  problem  of  youth. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  GOODELL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  congratulate  and  commend  my 
esteemed  colleauue  for  his  statement.  I 
think  It  is  particularly  well  timed  for 
this  statement  to  be  made  when  we 
are  considering  this  bill,  and  that  we 
keep  in  perspective  the  fact  that  most  of 
our  youth,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  our  youth,  arc  doing  just  fine.  They 
arc  progressive  and  energetic  people  who 
want  to  take  their  place  in  our  society  in 
a  constructive  way.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  that  is  true.  In 
our  zeal  to  work  out  ways  and  mean.s  of 
combating  delinquency.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  ignore  the  positive  accom- 
pli.shments  that  are  being  made  by  95 
percent  of  the  youth  of  our  country. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Ampudinent  offered  by  Mr.  Pucinski:   On 
page  2.  line  14.  after  the  word  "in"  and  be- 
fore   the    word    "the"   insert   the   following: 
"developing  Techniques  for". 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chan-man.  I 
offer  this  amendment  in  a  sincere  effort 
to  assuaere  the  fears  that  were  raised  in 


the  general  debate  on  this  bill  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
GooDELL].  This  amendment  would 
make  certain  that  any  money  spent  un- 
der this  legislation  would  be  used  by  the 
Federal  Government  only  to  help,  on  a 
temporary  basis,  develop  techniques  for 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  juvenile 
crime.  As  the  bill  now  reads,  we  see 
here  the  statement  that  "it  is  the  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  help  local 
communities  deal  with  the  problem  of 
juvenile  crime."  The  three  words  I  am 
adding,  limit  such  help  only  to  develop- 
ing techniques  which  local  communities 
could  then  apply  to  meet  their  respec- 
tive problems.  I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  without  this  additional  language 
which  I  propose  to  limit  the  scope  of 
Federal  activity  in  this  field,  it  is  entirely 
conceivable  and  probable  that  we  would 
be  adopting  a  policy  here  today  which  in 
a  very  short  time  could  put  the  full 
burden  of  controlling  juvenile  crime  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
original  language  in  this  section  is  the 
stuff  from  which  bureaucratic  empires 
are  built.  I  do  not  believe  we  intend  in 
this  legislation  to  develop  a  policy  which 
would  put  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  business  of  eliminating  juvenile 
crime.  We  merely  want  to  help  develop 
the  formulas  and  techniques,  then  let 
the  local  communities  assume  this  rem- 
edy with  the  u.se  of  new  approaches.  If 
we  are  to  leave  the  language  as  it  now 
appears  in  the  bill.  I  am  certain  that 
within  a  few  years  the  bureaucracy  will 
interpret  it  as  a  mandate  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  go  into  every  city,  ham- 
let, and  village  to  deal  with  juvenile 
crime.  Instead  of  a  $30  million  appro- 
priation for  3  years,  as  proposed  in  this 
bill,  we  will  see  a  multibillion-dollar  pro- 
gram flowing  from  Washington  to  every 
corner  of  America.  I  hope  the  commit- 
tee will  accept  my  amendment. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon, 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  consulted  with  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  and  we 
are  willing  to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  accept  the  amendment 
also. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is 'on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
stiike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  apropos  of  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jonas  1  on  the  effect  of  this  debate 
on  people  throughout  the  world.  I  should 
like  to  recount  a  story  that  was  told  to 
[me  by  a  teacher  who  returned  from  one 
|of  the  Far  Eastern  countries.  She  said 
that  American  officials  ordered  films 
from  this  country  through  the  ICA  pro- 
gram for  the  purpose  of  showing  native 
teachers  the  methods  of  instruction  in 
the  classrooms  of  American  schools. 
What  do  you  suppose  the  ICA  sent  to  this 
foreign  country?  It  was  a  film  showing 
American  children  standing  on  then- 
desks,  jumping  up  and  down,  throwing 
erasers  at  the  teacher,  talking  back  to  the 
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teacher,  shooting  pape-rwads  and  other- 
wise demonstrating  a  complete  lack  of 
disciplme.  The  teachers  in  this  par- 
ticular foreign  country  were  aghast. 
They  could  not  believe  American  young- 
sters were  so  lacking  in  discipline. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  films  such  as  I  have 
described  are  being  sent  all  over  the 
world  I  doubt  that  it  makes  very  much 
difference   what  we   say  in  this  debate. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  get 
back  to  the  bill.  I  say  again  that  to  me 
this  IS  an  unconscionable  delegation  of 
power  to  one  individual,  a  nonelected 
official  of  the  Government.  I  av^k  some 
member  on  the  committee  the  meaning 
of  this  language  to  be  found  on  page  3 
of  the  bill . 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  projects  for  the  evaluation,  or 
demonstration  of  the  effectiveness,  tech- 
niques, and  practices  which  in  the  Secre- 
tarys  Judgment  hold  promise  of  making 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  preven- 
tion or  control  of  Juvenile  delinquency  or 
youth  offenses. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  for  an 
explanation. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  was 
put  in  becau.se  of  this:  A  particular  case 
in  point  is  one  where  on  the  streets  of 
New  York  wc  have  the  youth  gang  work- 
ers. Suppose  the  Secretary  evaluated 
the  work  that  they  had  done  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  and  decided  that  that  work 
really  made  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  control  and  the  prevention  of  ju- 
venile delinquency';'  Then  he  might 
award  funds  or  might  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  such  an  organization  in  an- 
other city— in  Chicago  or  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  this  gets  back,  it 
seems  to  me.  to  the  discussion  between 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Mr. 
GooDELL.  and  another  member  of  the 
committee  as  to  how  far  the  Federal 
Government  is  going  in  startin::  pro- 
prams  in  local  communities.  Here  we 
find  written  right  into  this  bill,  and  no 
disclaimers  can  change  it  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  going  to  move  right 
into  the  local  communities:  for  here  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare is  authorized  to  make  grants  for 
projects  wherever  he  desires.  It  is  un- 
limited. It  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence where  they  are  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  in.  clear  up  to  the  hilt, 
without  limitation. 

That  is  my  problem  with  this  bill,  and 
the  reason  for  my  opposition.  It  is  a 
wide-open  grant  of  power  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wili 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Would  the  centle- 
man  from  Iowa  suggest  that  we  should 
write  into  this  bill  a  Federal  determina- 
tion, a  dictation  of  each  area  to  which 
such  grants  were  to  be  made? 

Mr.  GROSS,  I  think  the  committee 
ought  to  have  come,  in  all  good  con- 
science, to  the  floor  of  the  House  with  a 
bill  spelling  out  what  the  Secretary  is 


authorized  to  do.  There  is  virtually 
nothint!  in  this  bill  except  an  unlimited 
delegation  of  power  and  $30  million  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  There  is  no  other  limitation. 
I  repeat,  this  is  a  blank  check. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisit<^  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  very  brief. 
I  take  this  time  because  I  feel  I  would 
be  remiss  if  I  did  not  in  fairness  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  remarks  made  by  tlie  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  i  Mr.  Jonas], 
explain  that  the  failure  of  the  committee 
to  report  the  bill  on  National  Youth 
Achievement  Week  was  rather  the  re- 
sult of  an  unfortunate  situation  rather 
than  indifference  to  the  resolution  itself. 
Actually  there  are  two  hational  organ- 
izations, the  Optimists  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  on  the 
other,  who  support  two  different  resolu- 
tions that  are  essentially  the  same  in 
purpose  but  where  the  dates  and  certain 
other  general  differences  m  the  programs 
which  they  respectfully  support  make  it 
somewhat  a  problem  for  the  committee. 

I  simply  took  this  time  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  peculiar  situation, 
I  am  sure,  for  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  m  which  to  find  itself.  Again 
I  say  that  I  do  not  think  it  represents 
any  indifference  on  its  part  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  program  of  Youth  Achieve- 
ment Week  or  Youth  Honor  Week. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.     I  am  happy  to  yield 

Mr  JONAS.  Apropos  that  remark.  I 
v.ould  call  the  attention  of  ihe  House  to 
the  fact  that  last  year  the  other  body 
passed  a  bill  similar  to  mine.  It  has 
already  passed  that  bill  this  year.  So 
at  least  one  of  the  bodies  of  the  Con- 
gress has  taken  positive  action  along 
this  ILne,  and  I  still  say  that  I  hope  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  its  wis- 
dom will  report  out  either  my  resolution 
or  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

I  do  not  care  particularly  which  one  is 
reported  out.  but  I  think  the  situation 
is  one  that  deserves  to  be  recognized  by 
Congress  and  I  think  it  would  serve  a 
very  useful  purpo.se  if  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  be  authorized 
to  designate  a  "Youth  Appreciation 
Week." 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  my  colleague  from  North  Carolina 
and  would  certainly  support  the  purpose 
of  his  bill.  I  simply  took  this  time,  as 
I  previously  explained,  to  let  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.se  know  that  there  was 
a  bit  of  a  conflict  in  the  specific  resolu- 
tions involved,  and  I  felt  that  this  should 
be  explained  here  on  the  floor, 

Mrs.  BLFI  CH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  considering  here 
today  legislation  that  proceeded  out  of 
concern,  I  am  sure,  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  of  a  problem  that  does 
exist  in  our  country.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  here  that  not  only  urban  areas  but 
i-ural  areas  are  affected.  In  my  little 
town  of  3,000  there  has  been  a  small 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency.     The 


parents  of  those  children  took  care  of 
that  situation  and  it  was  adequately  dis- 
posed of. 

Last  year  it  was  my  pleasure  to  hear 
from  the  town  of  Moultrie,  Ga.,  that  the 
young  people  of  that  town  had  gotten 
together  themselves,  and  then  the  adult 
organizations  of  the  town  had  gotten  to- 
gether and  elected  representatives  and 
had  worked  with  those  children,  and 
these  young  people  had  cleaned  out  the 
magazine  stands  and  recommended  non- 
attendance  at  certain  motion  pictures. 
They  did  not  let  somebody  else  do  it, 
they  did  it  themselves. 

Then  they  had  a  terrific  meeting  in  the 
stadium  and  they  had  a  person  from  one 
of  the  great  universities  of  Florida,  who 
was  an  expert  in  this  field,  come  and 
talk  with  them.  The  whole  town,  it 
seems,  turned  out  to  listen  to  this  man 
discuss  with  them  the  problem  they 
had  It  is  ju-^t  remarkable  the  program 
that  has  been  brought  about  in  the  town 
of  Moultrie,  Ga.  It  is  not  in  my  district. 
I  wish  the  Member  who  represents  that 
district  were  on  the  floor  at  this  time. 
Unfortunately  he  is  not  here  right  now. 

Last  year  I  had  the  reports  of  this  pro- 
gram placed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord and  now  I  mtend  to  have  them 
printed  and  sent  out  generally  o\er  my 
district,  because  I  think  everyone  should 
know  what  youth  itself  can  do  for  itself. 
Youth  w  ants  to  do  it.  They  do  not  w-ant 
the  Federal  Government  telling  them 
what  to  do.  There  is  a  lot  too  much  of 
that  already.  Our  young  people  are 
proud  of  themselves  when  they  have  ac- 
complished good  things  for  themselves. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the 
bill  that  is  before  us.  I  think  this  prob- 
lem is  one  that  is  squarely  upon  the  peo- 
ple in  the  various  communities,  and  I 
think  they  themselves  will  take  care  of  it 
if  they  are  given  a  little  bit  more  recog- 
nition for  what  already  has  been  done. 
I  think  the  resolution  mentioned  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  isvery 
good  and  I  hope  it  is  adopted.  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  support  this  bill,  but  in 
all  conscience  I  feel  that  a  great  deal 
more  will  be  accomplished  if  the  young 
people  themselves  take  this  problem  and 
work  It  out.  as  they  are  doing  in  the 
town  of  Moultrie. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
further  reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  the  bill  be  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

•  The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  as  fol- 
lows: I 

DrMONSTR.^TlON  AND  EVALrATION  PROJECTS 

Sec  3  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  demonstrat- 
ing improved  methods  for  the  prevention  and 
control  of  Juvenile  delinquency  or  yo-jth 
offenses  (which,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Includes  treatment  of  Juvenile  dellnquenta 
and  youthful  offenders  i.  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter 
In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
Is  author!?ed  to  make  grants  for  projects  for 
the  evaluation,  or  demonstration  cf  the  effec- 
tiveness, of  t^-chnlques  and  practices  which 
In  the  Secretary's  Judgment  hold  promise  of 
making   a   substantial    contribution    to    the 
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prevention  or  control  of  juvenile  delinquency 
or  youth  offenses,  including  techniques  and 
practices  for  the  training  of  personnel  and 
lor  developing  or  securing  more  effective  co- 
oi>eration  among  public  and  other  nont  rofit 
agencies,    organizations,    and    institutions. 

( b)  Such  grants  may  be  made  to  any  State, 
local,  or  other  public  or  nonprofit  agency, 
organization,  or  institution;  and  to  the  ex- 
tent he  deems  it  appropriate,  the  Secretary 
shall  require  the  recipient  of  any  grant  to 
contribute  money,  facilities,  or  services  for 
carrying  out  the  project  for  which  such  grant 
was  made, 

(cl  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  any  such  projects 
v;\'h.  public  or  other  agencies,  organizations, 
or  institutions,  and  with  individuals. 

(di  The  full  amount  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary)  of  any  grant  for  a  project 
made  under  this  section  shall  be  reserved 
from  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  grant  in  made;  'Iind  payments 
on  account  of  such  grant  in  that  and  subse- 
quent fiscal  years  may  be  made  only  frorr. 
the  amount  so  reserved 

(e)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  in  installments,  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  made  on  such 
conditions  as  he  finds  necessary  to  carry 
out  the   purposes  of   this  section, 

TRAINING  OF  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  4.  (ai  For  the  purpose  of  training  per- 
sonnel employed  or  preparing  for  employ- 
ment in  programs  for  the  prevention  or  con- 
trol of  juvenile  delinquency  or  yourh 
ofTenses.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  programs  for  such  purpose  which 
in  his  judgment  hold  prcjmise  of  making  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  prevenMon 
or  control  of  juvenile  delinquency  or  youth 
offenses.  Such  programs  may  include,  among 
other  things,  the  development  of  courses  of 
saidy,  and  establishment  of  fellowships  and 
tramee.ihips  with  such  sui>ends  and  allow- 
ances, including  travel  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses, as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be 
necessary 

(b)  Such  grants  may  be  made  to  any  Fed- 
eral, State,  local,  or  other  public  or  nonprofit 
agency,  organization,  or  institution;  and  to 
the  extent  he  deems  it  appropriate,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  require  the  recipient  of  any 
grant  to  contribtite  money,  facilities,  or  ser\- 
ices  for  carrying  otit  the  program  for  which 
such  grant  was  made. 

(CI  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  any  such  programs 
with  ptiblic  or  other  agencies,  organizations, 
or  institutions,  and  with  individuals. 

Ki  I  The  full  amount  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary)  of  any  grant  for  a  program 
made  under  this  section  shall  be  reserved 
from  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  grant  is  made;  and  payments  on 
account  of  such  grant  in  that  and  subse- 
quent fi.scal  years  may  be  made  only  from 
the   amoinit    so  reserved. 

(e»  Payments  under  this  section  m.iv  be 
made  in  installments  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  made  on  such 
Cf)nditions  as  he  finds  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

TEC•HNIC.^L     ASSISTANCE     SERVICES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  studies  with  respect  to  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  prevention  or  control  of  juvenile 
delinquency  or  youth  offenses,  including  the 
etfectivene.ss  of  projects  or  programs  earned 
out  under  tin.-.  Act,  to  cooperate  with  and 
render  technical  assistance  to  State,  local,  or 
otlier  public  or  private  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  institutions  in  such  matters,  and 
to  provide  short-term  training  and  instruc- 
tion in  technical  matters  relating  to  the 
prevention  or  control  of  juvenile  delinquency 
or  youth  offenses. 

(bi  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  collect, 
evaKiate,  publish,  and  disseminate   informa- 


tion and  materials  relating  to  studies  con- 
ducted under  this  Act.  and  other  matters 
relating  to  prevention  or  control  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  or  youth  offenses,  for  the  gen- 
eral public  or  for  agencies  and  personnel 
engaged  in  programs  concerning  juvenile  de- 
linquency or  youth  offenses,  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. 

AUTHORIZATION     OF    APrROPRIATIONS  I 

Sec.  6.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be? 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1962.  and  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  sum  of 
SIO.OOO  000  for  carrying  out  this  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec  7  laiil)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  appoint  sucii  technical  or  other  advisory 
committees  to  advise  him  in  connection  with 
prevention  or  control  of  juvenile  delinquency 
or  youth  offenses  as  he  deems  necessary. 

(2  I  Members  of  any  such  committee  not 
otherwise  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States, 
while  attending  meetings  of  their  committee, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not 
exceeding  $75  per  diem,  including  travel 
lime,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law 
(5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently.  The 
provisions  of  section  1003  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  shall  apply 
to  members  of  such  committees. 

(bi  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
President's  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Youth  Crime  on  matters  of  gen- 
eral policy  and  procedure  arising  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act,  and  shall  consider 
the  recommendations,  if  any,  of  such  Com- 
mittee on  protrram  applications  submitted 
under  section  3  or  4  and  on  proposed  studies 
or  other  actions  to  be  undertaken  pursuant  1 
to  section  5.  | 

(CI  As  u.sed  in  this  Act.  the  term  "State" 
includes  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Guam,  and  American  Samoa. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment.       • 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3,  line 
9,  after  "institutions"  insert  "in  determin- 
ing the  projects  for  which  grants  and  con- 
tracts will  be  made  under  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  special  consideration  to 
a  major  project  in  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mi.ssouri.     Mr.  Chair-' 
man.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  .some  questions 
about  this  amendment,  and  also  have 
a  suggestion  to  the  committee  becau.se  a 
precedent  has  been  set  during  this  Con- 
gress in  the  use  of  the  words  "shall  give 
special  consideration."  I  was  intrigued 
by  the  words  'special  consideration." 
In  the  Department  of  State,  they  have 
indicated  that  special  consideration  does 
not  mean  anything  to  them.  I  hope 
that  the  Department  o."  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  will  take  cognizance 
of  this  situation,  and  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity  to  call  your  attention  again 
to  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  adopting  the  Sugar  Act  in 
March  told  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Department  of  State  that 
special  consideration  should  be  given  in 
the  purchases  of  sugar  in  the  realloca- 
tion of  the  Cuban  allotment  to  those 
countries  that  would  buy  our  surplus 
agricultural  products.  They  had  an 
offer  from  Bra^^il.     Brazil  wanted  to  sell  ■ 


sugar  to  us  and  take  the  dollars  in  re- 
turn and  buy  wheat  from  us.  In  other 
words,  it  was  a  transaction  involving 
wheat  for  dollars.  The  State  Depart- 
ment turned  that  down  although  they 
said  that  they  did  give  special  consider- 
ation, but  they  thought  the  Congress 
was  wrong.  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  that.  Perhaps,  you  may  want  to 
change  those  words  and  make  it  stronger 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  point  is  why 
we  make  a  special  case  out  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  think  I  know  why 
and  that  is  on  account  of  our  conditions 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  All 
the  money  that  you  are  going  to  spend 
with  these  do-gooders  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  not  going  to  do  you 
any  good  until  you  bring  about  a  change 
in  their  philosophy.  You  cannot  in- 
still morality  into  these  people  by  spend- 
ing money.  The  only  way  you  are  going 
to  instill  morality  in  these  youngstei's  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  by  some  dis- 
cipline in  the  schools.  We  have  for- 
gotten about  discipline  in  our  schools. 
I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  embarrass- 
ment where  in  our  schools  today,  if  a 
teacher  tries  to  exercise  a  little  disci- 
pline, then  they  call  in  the  law  and 
accuse  her  or  him.  as  the  case  may  be, 
of  assault  and  battery. 

When  I  was  a  youngster  in  school.  I 
knew  that  if  I  was  punished  in  school.  I 
was  going  to  get  more  of  the  same  kind 
of  punishment  when  I  got  home.  But. 
today,  you  know,  we  do  not  want  any- 
body to  lay  a  hand  on  our  little  Joluinie 
or  our  little  Mary.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  free,  you  know.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  uninhibited  in  any  way.  We  can- 
not have  any  discipline  in  our  schools 
because  of  this  philosophy.  I  am  telling 
my  colleagues  here  that  all  of  this  do- 
gooder  stuff  emanating  from  a  Federal 
agency  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  I  do  not 
want  in  my  community.  I  think  you  are 
ruining  our  young  people  of  today  by 
taking  away  some  of  these  old-fashioned 
practices  that  we  used  to  have  when  we 
did  not  have  this  juvenile  delinquencv. 
as  you  call  it.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
pointed  out  a  minute  ago  that  it  is  not 
youth  delinquency,  but  it  is  parental  de- 
linquency, and  until  we  use  some  of  our 
laws  and  bring  more  stringent  efforts  to 
bear  on  this  problem,  ^-ou  are  not  going 
to  correct  this  thing.  •, 

You  call  this  money  seed  money.  You 
say  this  S30  million  is  .seed  money.  I 
have  listened  to  statements  by  Members 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I  have 
been  so  confused.  Some  of  them  say 
they  want  the  Federal  Grovernment  to 
come  in  here  and  tell  us  what  to  do. 
Others  say.  "No.  we  do  not  want  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  come  in  here  and  tell 
us  what  to  do.  Before  we  get  throuph 
here,  and  I  know  I  will  not  have  the  time 
to  get  the  answer,  but  I  am  going  to  try 
to  lind  out  when  you  say  you  are  going 
to  make  grants  to  the.se  people,  whether 
they  are  going  to  be  grants  in  aid.  and  is 
the  local  community  and  the  local  or- 
ganization going  to  match  these  funds? 
Are  we  going  to  have  public  and  non- 
profit agencies  and  organizational  in- 
stitutions which  will  receive  these 
grants?  I  do  not  know  whether  it  means 
the  Boy  Scouts  or  the  YMCA  or  parent- 
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teacher  associations  or  wiiat?  I  would 
like  to  know  atjout  some  of  those  things. 
But.  I  am  calling  attention  now  to  this 
amendment,  and  I  just  want  to  toll  you 
that  putting  these  words  "special  con- 
sideration" in  there,  if  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  is 
anything  like  the  Department  of  State, 
you  are  lust  kidding  yourselves,  because 
"special  consideration"  has  no  meaning 
whatsoever.  And.  if  they  give  the  same 
treatment  to  those  words  that  the  State 
Department  has.  they  will  have  the  same 
contempt  for  this  Congress  that  the 
State  Department  has  shown  for  this 
House. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment.  I  ofTer  a  substitute  for 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  olTered  by  Mr  Grik- 
FiN  to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  bill 
On  page  3.  line  2.  after  the  word  "projects" 
insert    the    words    "m    tlie    District    of    Co- 
lumbia". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
this  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  tlie 
committee  amendment.  My  amendment 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants  for  pilot  projects  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  evaluation  and  dem- 
onstration of  the  efTectiveness  of  tech- 
niques and  practices  to  control  juvenile 
delinquency. 

I  want  to  indicate  tliat  I  acree  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  provide 
some  leader.ship  in  this  field. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  just  want  to 
know  whether  the  pui  pose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  limit  these  projects  just  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which  I  am 
sure  your  language  would  do. 

Mr.  GRIFTIN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  in  section  5  of  the  bill  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  make  studies  with  re- 
spect to  projects,  to  cooperate  and  to 
render  technical  assistance  to  Stat<?  and 
local  agencies,  and  on  page  6.  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  collect,  evaluate, 
publish,  and  disseminate  information 
and  materials  relating  to  studies  involv- 
ing juvenile  delinquency.  These  provi- 
sions, in  my  mind,  arc  good;  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  performing  these 
services;  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  collecting  information  and  studies  as 
to  activities  going  on  around  the  country 
in  this  field. 

But.  there  are  two  provisions  in  this 
bill:  one  providing  for  Federal  grants  to 
establish  projects  and  another  to  pro- 
vide for  the  training  of  personnel,  which 
are  the  "camel's  nose  under  the  tent." 
and  which  inevitably,  in  my  opinion,  will 
lead  in  the  direction  of  a  gigantic  Fed- 
eral program  to  take  over  State  and 
local  responsibilities  to  control  the  prob- 
lems of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Now,  we  have  been  told  that  in  the 
city  of  New  York  alone  the  city  of  New- 
York  is  spending  $74  million  a  "year  try- 
ing to  combat  the  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency.     There  is  only  $io  million 


a  year  in  this  bill,  a  ridiculously  small 
sum.  lo  try  to  do  anything  in  this  field 
on  a  nationwide  scale. 

If  we  sprinkle  this  small  sum  of 
money  around  the  coimtry  for  a  few 
projects  here  and  there,  ■what  will  be 
the  result?  Next  year  or  the  year  after 
the  administration  in  i>ower  will  be 
back  to  say,  "We  have  not  made  much 
progress  in  dealing  with  this  problem 
becatise  we  didn't  have  enough  money. 
We  need  a  great  deal  more  money." 

The  Federal  Government  can  and 
should  provide  leadership  m  this  field 
The  Federal  Government  has  a  aefinite 
and  clear  responsibility  right  here  m  the 
District  of  Columbia  where  there  is  a 
very  .serious  juvenile  delinquency  prob- 
lem. Tlie  bill  calls  for  $10  million— but 
this  would  be  only  an  authorization;  I 
do  not  know  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  v  ould  actually  appro- 
priate that  much — but  even  if  we  spent 
$10  million  a  year  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  it  could  be  spent  very  ef- 
fectively to  "show  the  way,"  so  to  speak, 
to  piovide  leadership  and  to  set  an  ex- 
ample for  the  rest  of  the  Nation  to  fol- 
low. But,  let  us  not  spread  this  money 
thinly  all  over  the  country.  Let  the 
Federal  Government  gather  and  dis- 
seminate information  and  perform  the 
needed  coordinating  function:  but  then 
let  lis  also  concentrate  what  money  we 
have  in  this  bill  to  spend  on  the  ])rob- 
lems  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  is  the  direct  responsibility  of  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  substitute. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
pentleman  yield? 

Ml'.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment contemplates  that  the  District 
project  will  be  a  pilot  project. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  We  would  concentrate 
on  projects  m  the  District  of  Columbia: 
we  would  utilize  the  advisory  committees 
from  ai'ound  the  country  but  we  would 
try  fiist  to  solve  the  pi oblem  that  exists 
here  where  we  have  a  direct  responsi- 
bility. The  District  of  Columbia  could 
serve  as  an  example  and  demonstration 
for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  JONAS.  From  which  they  could 
profit  everywhere. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  It  would  be  an  ex- 
amiJle  which  the  States  and  communities 
could  follow.  The  District  is  our  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr,  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.     I  yield 

Mr.  HIESTAND  "l  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman.  This  amendment  makes 
sense.  Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Congress  has  juiisdiction.  The  10th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibits 
the  exercise  of  such  authority  in  the 
States  by  the  Federal  Government,  but 
here  in  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia  we  can 
work  on  the  problem  and  all  the  States 
and  communities  of  the  Nation  can  profit 
by  the  metliods  and  ))lans  worked  out 
here. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  substitute 
amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  points  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  in  of- 
fering the  substitute  was  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mitt.ee  was,  to  quote  him,  "to  spread 
money  all  over  the  United  States."  I 
would  like,  however,  to  quote  a  state- 
ment made  by  Secretary  Ribicoff  durin.^ 
his  testimony  in  support  of  the  legi.sla- 
tion,  in  which  the  Secretary  made  clear 
that  precisely  the  opposite  was  the  case. 
He  said: 

Wc  should  not  scatter  this  monev  all  over 
the  country  and  get  nothing  for  it.  We 
should  concentrate  it  in  a  small  group  of 
communities  and  give  it  a  good,  all-out  try. 

I  take  it  that  the  purpose  of  the  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  to  go  even  one  step  fur- 
ther and  concentrate  all  the  money  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  seems 
to  me.  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  dif- 
ferent in  rural  areas,  in  small  towns,  and 
perhaps  in  other  large  cities,  from  the 
problem  of  delinquency  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  For  example,  the  1960 
Uniform  Crime  Reports,  recently  re- 
leased by  the  FBI.  in  July  of  this  year, 
presents  for  the  first  time,  information 
on  rural  arrests.  Many  people  think  of 
juvenile  delinquency  as  being  entirely  a 
city  problem.  These  FBI  figures  show, 
however,  that  juvenile  offenses  in  the 
rural  areas  of  the  United  States  are  rap- 
idly increasing.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
it  would  be  a  great  tragedy  if.  by  restrict- 
ing these  demonstration  projects  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  w  here  the  commit- 
tee has  already  indicated  we  should  give 
serious  consideration  to  having  one.  we 
should  turn  our  backs  on  the  serious 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the 
small  towns,  the  rural  areas,  and  the 
other  large  cities  of  the  United  States. 
Yet.  this  would  be  the  effect  of  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man fiom  M;chii:an. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  substitute 
Will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  KYL,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply  to  comments 
just  made  by  tiie  gentleman  from  In- 
diana. I  would  first  point  out  that  I  think 
one  reason  for  concentratmp  our  efforts 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  that 
we  can  do  a  sufficient  job  The  basic 
causes  of  juvenile  delinquency  are  the 
same  wherever  delinquency  occur.<=. 
whether  it  be  Podunk.  NY.,  or  some- 
where else:  the  causes  are  the  same  in 
different  pari.s  of  the  coimtry. 

But  befoi-e  we  leave  this  point  I  would 
like  to  go  a  little  further  into  the  story 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  On  the  last 
night  when  the  pentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  HoEVENl.  and  I  spent  time  with  the 
Juvenile  Detail  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  time.  I  misht  say,  which 
started  at  8  o'clock  Saturday  evening 
and  went  on  until  7  o'clock  Sunday  morn- 
ing— in  period  the  juvenile  officers  who 
were  on  duty  booked,  investigated, 
or  took  to  the  detention  home  20  young- 
sters. I  liad  an  opportunity  to  talk  to 
these  youngsters  and  I  found  there  were 
three  factors  common  to  all:  First,  a  very 
general     lack     of     knowledge     of     the 
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law  and  lack  of  respect  for  the  law;  sec- 
ond, a  lack  of  knowledge  of  social  stand- 
ards or  standards  of  responsibility;  and, 
third,  except  for  one  of  the  youngsters 
who  had  run  away  from  home  in  another 
city  and  had  come  to  this  city,  all  the 
younsrsters  had  come  from  broken  or 
nonexistent  homes. 

Let  us  give  you  just  one  case  history 
which  I  copied  from  the  files  of  the  De- 
partment that  night.  The  16-year-old 
youngster,  who  was  without  a  driver's 
license,  stole  an  automobile  and  wrecked 
it.    Here  is  his  record : 

At  8,  arrested  for  arson;  at  9,  five 
housebreaking  charges  and  petit  lar- 
ceny; at  10,  petit  larceny;  at  10,  two 
charges  of  housebreaking;  at  12,  petit 
larceny  and  two  attempted  housebreak- 
ings; 15,  carrying  a  deadly  weapon.  At 
16  this  charge  was  filed. 

When  he  was  5  years  old  his  father 
left  home.  In  the  11  years  from  that 
time  his  mother  produced  another  5  chil- 
dren. She  had  never  bothered  to  see  a 
minister  or  a  justice  of  the  peace  to 
formalize  the  affair.  Neither  of  the  par- 
ents, if  they  might  be  called  that,  were 
working.  The  youngster  said  his  mother 
supported  the  family  on  relief  payments. 
You  can  see  here  two  dozen  possible 
causes  for  delinquency. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
GiArMo)  delineated  a  whole  series  of 
causes  very  ably,  very  aptly. 

In  view  of  all  of  the  dififerent  causes 
there  are  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
if  we  want  to  limit  it  to  the  District, 
you  can  have  all  of  the  projects  you 
want  to  try  to  eliminate,  but  until  you 
do  a  job  which  the  District  Committee 
is  trying  to  do  in  setting  up  a  deterrent 
which  will  drain  off  the  top  50  or  60 
percent  of  cases  by  setting  up  an  en- 
forcement law,  you  are  not  going  to 
minimize  the  delinquent  situation. 

Some  of  you  people  are  going  to  op- 
pose the  committee  proposal  which  will 
come  to  the  floor  soon.  If  these  Mem- 
bers intend  to  oppose  the  bills  being  pre- 
pared by  the  District  Committee  which 
would  establish  and  enforce  this  law, 
then  I  would  suggest  they  have  some 
other  proposal  to  substitute  in  place  of  it 
to  get  at  this  deterrent. 

Members  have  experienced  the  same 
thing  themselves.  They  are  in  a  hurry, 
they  watch  the  rear-view  mirror,  and 
they  look  at  a  car  coming  down  the 
road  a  mile  or  so  ahead.  Why  are  they 
watching  this  car?  Because  they  think 
it  is  a  patrolman.  They  have  one  factor 
present  which  the  problem  people  do  not 
have.  They  are  not  worried  about  the 
$25  they  will  have  to  pay  as  a  fine,  but 
they  are  worried  as  to  what  their  fellow 
Citizens  may  think  of  them.  At  the 
same  time  the  knowledge  that  they  have 
of  the  law  and  that  they  might  get 
caught  is  a  deterrent.  It  is  a  deterrent 
that  is  lacking  among  many  people  in 
the  District  where  there  is  a  general  dis- 
respect for  those  who  are  trying  to  en- 
force the  law.  There  are  two  officers  on 
duty  in  the  Juvenile  Bureau  from  12 
o'clock  Saturday  night  to  8  o'clock  on 
Sunday,  and  no  one  in  the  office  to 
help.  In  addition  there  is  a  court  situa- 
tion which  finds  the  youngsters  going  to 
court    9,    10.    or    12    months    after    the 
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charge   of   delinquency    is    made.    The 
charges  are  dismissed. 

I  support  this  legislation  only  bccau.se 
the  expenditure  might  be  used  wisely 
to  help  minimize  a  very  serious  group 
of  problems. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se 
in  opposition  to  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  substitute  offered 
by  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan, to  limit  all  of  these  projects  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  mean  that 
we  would  not  have  in  the  country  at  large 
any  of  these  projects,  and  that  they 
would  be  confined  merely  to  the  District 
In  addition  to  that,  we  would  give  con- 
sideration to  starting  one  of  these 
projects  in  the  District,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  District  was  ready 
and  willing  to  undertake  such  a  project. 
This  i.3  completely  foreign  to  the  idea 
and  philosophy  behind  the  bill  as  it  is 
written.  As  the  bill  is  written  we  are 
evaluating  projects  which  communities 
have  ioit;ated  by  themselves,  which  they 
have  demonstrated  to  be  good  in  their 
own  areas  and  which  should  be  expanded 
or  which  should  be  started  in  another 
area,  but  the  impetus  and  desire  have 
come  from  the  conimunity,  from  the  local 
level,  and  not  from  the  Federal  level. 

This  would  not  be  the  situation  in  the 
District  if  this  substitute  is  agreed  to  but 
rather,  the  reverse.  It  would  amotmt  to 
the  Federal  Government  getting  directly 
into  the  procrram  and  telhng  the  District 
government  that  thi.s  is  what  you  must 
do  and  this  is  what  you  must  accomplish 
in  order  to  eradicate  delinquency. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  "do  not 
think  that  the  DLstnct  of  Columbia  is  a 
typical  city  in  the  United  States.  I  do 
not  say  this  in  any  derogatory  sense,  but 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government; 
that  it  is  not  within  a  State  or  within  a 
territory,  and  because  of  that  fact  it  is 
unique.  The  situations  which  exist  in 
the  District  and  wliich  we  find  in  the  Dis- 
trict may  not  exist  in  other  areas  of  the 
country,  or  they  may  not  be  the  same. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  t-o  try  and  find  out  what  some  of  the 
problems  are;  to  see  how  some  of  these 
projects  woik.  and  to  help  coordinate  in 
this  entire  field. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
gentleman's  substitute  would  accomplisii 
this  goal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Grif- 
fin 1 ,  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  que.stion  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mrs.  Green  of  Ore- 
gon I  there  were— ayes  102,  noes  95. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Griffin 
and  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

The  committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
106,  noes  98. 

So  the  ^substitute  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  as  amended 
by  the  substitute. 


The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4,  line  18, 
aft^r  the  word  "and"  strike  out  the  balance 
of  the  line  down  to  and  Including  all  of  line 
19  and  Insert:  "the  establishment  of  short- 
term  tralneeshlps  with  such  allowances  for  ". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  6,  line  14, 
strike  out  "four"  and  insert  "two";  and  on 
pnge  6,  line  15.  strike  out  "act"  and  Insert 
"Act". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

Tiie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    oflfered   by    Mr.    Griftin: 

On  page  3.  strike  out  lines  13  and  14  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(b)  Such  grants  may  be  made  to  the  Dls. 
trict  of  Columbia  or  to  any  other  public  or 
nonprofit  agency,  or  organization  located 
therein; " 

On  page  4,  line  23,  sirike  out  "any  Fed- 
eral, State,  •  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'ihe 
District    of    Columbia    or    to    any". 

On  page  5.  strike  out  lines  4,  5.  and  6. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes on  his  amendment. 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
are  conforming  amendments  to  draw  the 
bill  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
amendment  and  to  make  sense  in  the 
legislation.     I  ask  that  thev  be  adopted 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  point  of  order 
comes  too  late. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  was  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  amendment  was 
offered  and  I  was  recorrnized  to  explain 
the  amendment,  and  I  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  California  was  on  his  feet  seeking 
recognition.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  on  the  ground 
that  if  this  amendment  is  in  order  it 
would  take  the  legislation  completely  out 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  transfer  it  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and,  therefore,  would  completely 
change  the  character  of  the  bill.  I 
therefore  make  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.     Yes.  briefly. 
I  should  like  to  point  out,  I^.  Chair- 
man,  that   the  purposes  of  the  bill   at 
the  beginning  would  still  be  consistent 
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with  what  has  been  done  in  terms  of  the 
amendment.  Section  5  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  studies  with  respect  to  juvenile 
delinquency.  Section  5»bi  provides  that 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  collect, 
evaluate,  publish,  an-i  disseminate  in- 
formation, and  .so  foith.  He  could  still 
have  advisory  committees  to  help  with 
his  pilot  projects  m  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  District  of  Columbia 
projects  would  serve  a  national  purpose 
in  demonstratint;  what  could  be  done 
throughout  the  Nation 

The  CHAIRMAN  'Mr.  Walter'.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  amend- 
ment offered  is  cleany  a  limitation  and 
actually  confines  the  activity,  and  for 
that  reason  the  amendment  is  germane 
and  the  point  of  order  is  overruled. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Orei;on.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  was  offered  in  the  sub- 
committee, and  it  was  defeated  in  the 
subcommittee.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
amendment  offered  a  moment  ago,  and 
on  which  we  had  a  teller  vote.  These 
additional  amendments  are  part  of  a 
package.  The  amendment  to  limit  the 
program  to  the  Distiict  of  Columbia  was 
offered  in  the  subcommittee.  After  a 
very  thorough  debate  it  was  defeated.  It 
was  offeied  in  the  full  committee  and 
was  defeated. 

I  would  a,n;a:n  say  to  the  Members  of 
this  House  that  juvenile  delinquency  is 
not  a  problem  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia alone;  it  is  a  problem  in  the  rural 
areas  as  well  as  in  the  cities.  In  1953 
the  rate  of  increase  in  juvenile  delin- 
quency was  14  percent  in  the  rural  areas 
and  8  percent  in  the  citv  areas  over  that 
of  1957. 

If  there  is  one  place  in  the  United 
States  where  we  need  a  demonstration 
project  and  evaluation  of  what  is  being 
done,  it  is  in  the  city  of  New  York.  If 
you  adopt  this  amendment,  you  make  it 
impossible  for  the  Department  to  cariT 
out  any  program  there,  to  carrj'  out  any 
demonstration  project 

A  few  moments  ago,  the  colleague 
from  South  Dakota  asked  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  have  a  project  on  an  Indian 
reservation  I  said  to  him  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  did  not  prohibit  this.  If 
this  amendment  is  adopted  such  a  proj- 
ect or  study  could  not  be  made  on  any 
Indian  re.'^ervation 

May  I  also  say  that  this  bill  requires 
matching  funds,  facilities,  or  services. 
It  says  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
pay  for  only  part  of  the  project  and 
that  the  private  agency,  the  State,  or 
local  district,  must  furnish  the  rest. 
When  you  adopt  language  that  says 
the  only  place  we  can  have  a  project, 
the  only  place  we  can  evaluate  tech- 
niques, is  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
you  make  it  impossible  to  require  match- 
ing funds  of  any  size:  you  make  it  im- 
po.ssible  to  really  negotiate  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  because  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  tied.  The 
local  representatives  kn.)w  the  Federal 
Government  is  obligated  to  carry  out  the 
program  with  or  without  local  coopera- 


tion and  with  or  without  matching  fimds 
beyond  a  token  gesture 

I  make  a  plea  to  the  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  that  they  study  the  nationwide 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  that  has 
had  such  a  tremendous  increase  for 
12  consecutive  years,  that  concerns  every 
single  congressional  district  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  a  problem  just 
for  this  one  City  of  Washington.  D.(b. 

I  am  amazed  that  just  a  couple  of  days 
ago  this  Congress  with  very  little  ob- 
.lection  passed  a  bill  to  appropriate  Fed- 
eral funds  to  prevent  hog  cholera.  We 
said  this  was  a  national  problem,  we 
would  vote  Federal  funds  for  it.  There 
was  no  argument  made  that  this  was  the 
States  respon.sibility.  We  said  we  have 
a  national  responsibility  here  because 
hog  cholera  is  on  the  increa.se  and  has 
become  a  national  problem. 

By  what  stretch  of  the  imagination 
could  anyone  argue  that  cholera  in  swine 
1.1  a  national  responsibility  but  that  de- 
linquency m  our  children  is  not? 

In  1934.  there  were  34.000  cases  of 
polio  in  the  United  Stat-es.  We  were 
alarmed  and  rightfully  so.  We  said  it 
was  a  national  problem.  It  was  a  prob- 
lem that  affected  every  State  and  every 
congressional  district — not  just  the  Dis- 
ti-ict  of  Columbia.  I  submit  that  the 
crippling  effects  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
are  greater  than  the  crippling  effects  of 
polio,  yet  we  recognized  polio  as  a  na- 
tional problem  when  there  were  34.000 
caoes. 

Ml  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr  Chair- 
man, a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  The  gentle- 
woman. Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  in  order. 
She  is  not  speaking  on  this  amendment, 
but  is  speaking  on  the  bill  itself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  is  in  order.  The  point  of 
order  is  overruled. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  may 
pr(x:eed. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  started  to  say  we  recognized 
the  crippling  effects  of  polio  and  stated 
very  emphatically  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  national  concern.  We  were  willing 
and  anxious  to  appropriate  Federal 
funds  to  try  to  eliminate  polio,  to  try  to 
prevent  it;  and  we  moved  in  with  the 
force  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
throuch  Federal  research  and  Federal 
grants  we  have  made  tremendous  prog- 
ress in  eliminating  polio. 

As  I  said  before,  the  crippling  effects 
of  .luvenile  delinquency  are  much 
'-leater.  Juvenile  delinquency  and  its 
harmful  consequences  affect  2  million 
boys  and  girls  every  j-ear — not  just 
34.000.  I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
juvenile  delinquency  is  a  national  prob- 
lem and  it  should  be  the  concern  of 
every  Member  in  every  district  through- 
out the  United  State's,  Please  do  not 
tie  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  say  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 'You  can  only  go  into  the  District 
of  Columbia"  You  people  in  Iowa. 
Kansas  and  Nebraska — in  Kentucky  and 
Alabama — your  problems  may  be  en- 
tirely different  than  the  problems  in  the 
District    of   Columbia       You    people    in 


New  York  City — your  problems  are  dif- 
ferent than  they  are  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Let  us  have  a  program  that 
will  really  move  forward  so  that  3  years 
from  now  when  this  program  ends,  we 
can  say  that  we  have  made  some  prog- 
ress nationwide,  and  that  juvenile  de- 
linquency IS  on  the  decline  rather  than 
increasing. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chan-man.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  most  of  the.se  amendments  are 
conforming  amendments  and,  althoueh 
I  voted  at:ain.st  the  original  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  G.MFFiNl.  having  adopted  that 
amendment.  I  think  most  of  the  amend- 
ments he  is  now  proposing  would  have 
to  be  adopted  in  order  to  have  the  bill 
make  .sense.  There  is  one  exception  to 
this,  however,  and  it  is  the  rea.son  I  rise 
in  opposition.  I  think  he  is  also,  by  this 
amendment,  limiting  the  training  of 
per.sonnel  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  goes  somewhat  further  than  just 
conforming.  If  it  is  just  a  matter  of  con- 
forming with  the  first  amendment.  I  will 
support  it,  I  think  we  should  pass  leg- 
islation that  makes  sense. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr.  Chairman,  \vill 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFTTN.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
aentleman  from  New  York  is  ab.solutely 
correct.  In  the  presentation  I  made 
explaining  the  amendment  in  the  first 
instance,  I  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the 
bill  calls  for  pilot  projects  and  the  train- 
ing of  personnel;  and  that  these  two 
provisions  would  be.  m  effect,  the 
"camel's  nose  under  the  tent."  Now 
then,  it  is  true  that  the  first  amendment 
offered  dealt  only  with  the  grants  for 
pilot  projects.  But  to  be  consistent,  in 
my  opinion,  it  would  not  make  much 
sense  to  have  Federal  grants  for  pilot 
projects  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
then  have  a  provision  for  training  per- 
sonnel for  such  projects  all  over  the 
country.  To  that  extent.  I  believe,  these 
are  conforming  amendments.  But  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  explanation. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, ■^ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GOODELL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oi'egon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  realize  that  part  of  the  amend- 
ment just  offered  by  the  gentleman  is 
conforming,  but  I  agree  with  him  that 
it  goes  beyond  that.  When  ue  tiet  back 
into  the  House,  I  intend  to  ask  for  a 
record  vote  on  the  amendment  ai^d  that 
is  an  additional  reason  I  hope  that  these 
amendments  are  defeated  at  this  tim.e. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  goes  way 
beyond  the  first  amendment,  and  in  my 
opinion,  the  first  amendment  should  not 
have  been  approved  by  the  committee. 

The  CH.\IRMAN.     The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offeied  by  the  .gentleman 
from  Michigan  'Mr   Griffin- 
Mis    GREEN  of  Oregon      Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon  and  Mr.  Griffin. 
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The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  108, 
noes  112. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  amendments,  under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
Mr.  Albert  having  assumed  the  chair 
as  Spealcer  pro  tempore,  Mr.  Walter, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
8028)  to  provide  Federal  assistance  for 
projects  which  will  evaluate  and  demon- 
strate techniques  and  practices  leading 
to  a  solution  of  the  Nation's  problems 
relating  to  the  prevention  and  control  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  offenses 
and  to  provide  training  of  personnel  for 
work  in  these  fields,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  436. 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered.  Is  a  sepa- 
rate vote  demanded  on  any  amendment? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  for  a  separate  vote  on  the  Griffin 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
separate  vote  demanded  on  the  other 
amendments'"  If  not  the  Chair  will 
put  them  en  gros. 

The  other  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment  on 
which  a  separate  vote  is  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  3,  line  2.  after  the  word  "projects" 
Insert  the  words  "in  the  Districi  of 
Columbia." 


The 


The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore, 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  187.  nays  217,  not  voting  33, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.   179] 

YEAS— 187 


Abbitt 

Bolton 

Dorn 

Aberucthy 

Bow 

Dowdy 

Adair 

Bray 

Durno 

Alexander 

bromweU 

Ell.sworth 

Alford 

Brown 

Fenton 

Alger 

iiro;.  hill 

Findley 

Anciersen, 

Bruce 

Fisher 

Minn. 

liurleson 

Flvnt 

Ander->on,  lU, 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Ford 

Andrewd 

Ccdorber:^ 

Forrester 

Are:ias 

C'hiimbcrlaln 

Fountain 

Ashbr  )olc 

Chenoweth 

Frazier 

A.-?iimore 

Chlpertield 

G.irland 

Aiulilncloss 

Clancy 

Gary 

Avprv 

ColUer 

Ga  things 

Baker 

Colmer 

Glenn 

BaKlwln 

C'orbett 

GoodUng 

B.irry 

Cranier 

Grant 

Pass,  N.H. 

Cunningham 

Griffin 

Bate3 

Curtln 

Gross 

B. at  tin 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Gubser 

Becker 

Ciirtls.  Mo. 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Bccrmaiin 

D.iPTUe 

Haley 

Belcher 

Davis.  John  W. 

Halleck 

Bell 

D  rounlan 

Harrison,  Va. 

.Mennett,  Mkh. 

Derwlnski 

Harrison,  Wyo 

Berry 

Dcvlne 

H\r.sha 

Betts 

Dole 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Batch 

Domlnlck 

Harvey,  Mich. 

H6bert 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddles  ton 

Hull 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Jensen 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Kearns 

Keith 

KllHore 

King,  N.Y. 

Kitchln 

Knox 

Kvl 

Laird 

Landrum 

La n gen 

Latta 

L"nr.on 

Lipscomb 

Mrrulloch 

M^Donough 

Mcl'itire 

Mr-Mil!an 

M-T-Vey 

MacGregor 


Addabbo 

Addonlzlo 

Albert 

Anfuso 

Ashley 

Aspinall 

Ayres 

Baiiey 

BarUi:? 

Barrett 

Bass,  Tenn. 

BecKworth 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Blatnik 

Bo^^'b's 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Brademas 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Broomfleld 

Buckley 

Burke.  Ky. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Bvrne,  Pa. 

CahlU 

Cannon 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

Chelf 

Church 

Clark 

Coad 

Cohelan 

Corte 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corman 

Dad  iiarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Delaney 

D^nt 

Denton 

DlngcU 

I>onohue 

Dooley 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

Dwver 

E  Imondson 

Elliott 

Kverett 

Evlv.s 

Fallon 

Farbstcln 

Fa?rell 

Fclcjchan 

Fin!;c„-an 

Fmo 

Flood 

Fo'-rarty 

FrelintThuysen 

Frledel 


Martin,  Mass. 
Martin,  Nebr. 
Matthews 
Meader 
Miller,  N.Y. 
Mlnshall 
Moore 
Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Morrison 
Mosher 
Murray 
Ostertag 
Passman 
Pelly 
Pillion 
Pirnle 
Poage 
Poff 
Qule 
Ray 
Reece 
Reifel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 
Rlehlman 
Riley 

Riv  rs  S  C. 
Roblson 
Roudebush 
Rousselot 
St  George 
Savior 
Schadeberg 
Schenck 

NAYS — 217 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gavin 

G.aimo 

Gilbert 

Goodeil 

Grananan 

Gray 

Green.  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grirfr.iis 

Ha^en.  Calif. 

Hnlpern 

Htnsen 

Harding 

Harris 

H.iys 

Hsaley 

Hechler 

Hempl.iU 

Holifield 

Holland 

Holt/'nian 

Ikard.  Tex. 

Inou-:e 

Jarnaan 

Jennings 

JocLson 

John.son.  Pallf 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jones,  .\;a. 

Karsten 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kr-!ly 

Keoeh 

KUday 

King,  Calif. 

Kin-,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kowalfkl 

Kunkel 

Lane 

Lankford 

Lp.'^inskl 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Loser 

McCoi-mack 

M-Dowfll 

Mr  Fall 

Ma'^donald 

M;ic"'irowlcz 

Mack 

M \dden 

Ma'-rnuson 

Mahon 

Mir-hall 

Mathlas 

May 

Mirhel 

mm;  T.  Clrm 

M:;!er, 

George  P. 
Mills 


Scherer 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Short.  I 

Shrlver  I 

Slkes  I 

Slier  } 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Stafford 

Stephens 

Taber 

Taylor 

Tearue,  Callf, 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thonason.  Wla. 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Utt 

Vinson 

W'allhauser 

Weaver 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson,  Cahf 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Winstead 

Younger 


Moe'.ler 

Monnu,'an 

Montoya 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Morns 

Morse 

Mo.ss 

M  ..ter 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Nix 

Norblad 

O'-f^rlen,  III. 

OBri  .n,  NY. 

OHara,  111. 

O  Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'Neill 

Osmers 

Patman 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfost 

Philbln 

Pike 

Powell 

Price 

Pucinskl 

RandaU 

Reuss 

River-,  Alaska 

RobfTts 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ro^^ers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Ryan 

St   Germain 

Saund 

Scranton 

Seelv-Brown 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Slbal 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Miss. 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Thomas 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Tiiornberry 

Toll 

ToUef.son  I 

Trimble  | 

Uriall.  Morris  K. 

UUman 


Wels 

Wic.kersham 

Whdnall 

Yat^s 

NOT   VOTINO — 33 

M"Sween 

Mall  Hard 

M.ason 

Merrow 

MilUken 

Moulder 

Nelsen 

Norrell 

NvEraard 

O'Kon.skl 

Pllcher 


Young 

Zablockl 

Zclenko 


Rabaut 

Rains 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Santangeio 

S'-ott 

Sheppard 

Steed 

Thompson,  La. 

Van  Pelt 

Westland 

Wright 


Vanlk 
Van  Zandt 
Walter 
Watts 

Boykln 
Brooks,  La. 
Davi..^, 

James  C. 
Dawson 
Hall 
Hardy 

Hoffman.  111. 
Johansen 
Karth 
Kilburn 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk    announced    the    following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr. 
Dawson  against. 

Mr.  Pllcher  for,  with  Mr.  Santangeio 
against. 

Mr.  Van  Pelt  for,   with  Mr    .Scott   against. 

Mr     Hardy   for,   with    Mr     Rabaut    against 

Mrs.  Norrell  for,  with  Mr  Sheppard 
against. 

Mr.  Johansen  for.  with  Mr   Karth  against. 

Mr     Hall    for,    with    Mr.    Moulder    against. 

Mr.   Nelsen   for,   with  Mr    Rjiins  against. 

Mr  James  C.  Davis  for,  with  Mr  Rhr>des 
of  Pennsylvania  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr 
Steed  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Boykln  with  Mr    Kilburn. 

Mr    Brooks  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mason. 

Mr    McSween  wl'h  Mr    CKonski. 

Mr   Wright  with  Mr   MalUlard. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia  chanced 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  MORSE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  LATTA  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  cngrosseJ 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  unme- 
diate  consideration  of  the  bill  iS.  279) 
to  provide  Federal  assistance  for  projects 
which  will  demonstrate  or  develop  tech- 
niques and  practices  leading  to  a  solution 
of  the  Nation's  juvenile  delinquency  con- 
trol problems. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  ft* 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  ffon.n 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembLed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  citod  as  the  "JuvenUe  Delin- 
quency Act  of  1961". 
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TINDrNGS   AND  POLICrES 

Sec.  a  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  Uiat  juvemie  delinquency  dimm- 
islies  the  strength  and  vitality  of  tiie  people 
of  our  Nation,  that  such  delinquency  pre- 
sents increasingly  serious  community  prob- 
lems: and  that  Its  prevention,  control,  and 
treatment  reqtilre  Intensive  efforts  on  the 
part   of   private   and    gf  vernmental    Interests 

(b)  The  p')llcy  of  the  Fecleral  Government 
shall  be  to  assist  m  the  prevention,  control, 
and   treatment  of  ju\euue  delinquency. 

Trri..E    I DEM0NSTH.\T10N    AND    STfOY    PROJECTS 

Sec.  101  (a»  For  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating and  developing  injproved  methods, 
Including  methods  for  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel, for  the  prevention,  control,  and  treat- 
ment of  Juveulie  delinquency,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1961,  and  for  each  of 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  such  sum, 
not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  as  the  Congress  may 
determine 

(  b  I  The  sums  appropriated  under  this  title 
•hail  be  available  tor  grants  or  contracts  to 
carry  out  projecus  for  demonstratiuns  and 
studies  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education  and  WeUiu-e  (here- 
inafter In  tills  Act  referred  t.s  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") hold  promise  of  making  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  discovery  the  develop- 
ment, or  the  evaluation  or  demonstration  of 
the  effectiveness,  of  techniques  ..nd  practices. 
Including  techniques  and  practices  lor  the 
training  of  personnel,  for  liie  prevention, 
c.jiitrol,  and  treatment  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. The  Secretary  may  make  such 
grants  to  States  and  municipalities  and  to 
other  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies. 
Including  Institutions  of  higher  learning  or 
research  Provided.  Thm  the  Secretary  shall 
require  each  grant  recipient  to  contribute 
money,  facilities,  or  services  to  the  extent  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate  He  may  enter 
Into  contracts  fur  such  projects  with  public 
or  private  organizations  or  agencies  or  with 
any  Individuals 

(c)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be  made 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and 
shall  be  made  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Sec-eUiry  finds  necessary  to  carry  <  ut  the 
purposes  of  this  title 

TrrLE    n — tr.mnlng    of   tersonnel 
Sic    201     (a)    For  the  purpose  of  training 

personnel  emph  vod  or  prep  irlng  for  employ- 
ment in  programs  for  the  prevention,  control, 
and  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961.  and  f .  t 
each  of  the  three  succeeding  llscal  years,  such 
sum.  not  to  exceed  J2. 500,000,  as  the  Congress 
may  determine 

(b)  Sums  appropriated  under  this  title 
■hall  be  available  for  grants  or  contracts  to 
carry  out  programs  for  the  training  of  such 
personiiel.  which  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
becret.iry  hold  promise  ol  making  a  substan- 
tial contribution  to  the  pretention,  control, 
and  treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  Such 
programs  may  Include  the  development  of 
courses,  fellowships,  and  tralneeshlps.  with 
such  stipends  and  allowance.  Including  travel 
and  subsistence  expenses  as>  the  Secretary 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  The  Secre- 
tary may  make  such  grant*  to  States  and 
municipalities  and  to  other  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies,  Including  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  Provided.  That  the 
Secretary  shall  require  each  grant  recipient 
to  contribute  money  facilities,  or  services  to 
the  extent  the  Secretary  deem.x  appropriate 
He  m.ay  enter  Into  contracts  for  such  pro- 
grams with  public  or  private  organizations 
or   agencies   or    with    Individuals. 

(c)  Payments  imder  thla  title  may  be 
made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement 
^  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and 
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shall  be  made  on  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary  t<j  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

TITLB    III T»CHN10AL    ASSISTANCE    SERVICES 

Sec  301  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
studies.  Investigations,  and  report*  with  re- 
»f>eci  to  matters  relating  to  li.e  pre>entiou. 
control,  and  treatment  of  J u venue  de'.m- 
quency.  including  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams carried  otit  under  this  .Act.  cooperate 
with  and  render  technical  assistance  to 
States  and  municipalities  and  other  public 
and  private  agencies  in  such  matters  and 
provide  short-term  training  and  instruction 
m  technical  matters  relating  to  juveni.e  de- 
hiiqueucy. 

(b)  The  Secret£U-y  shall.  In  connection 
with  all  grants  and  contracts  provided  for 
in  title  I  and  title  II,  collect,  evaluate,  pub- 
lish, and  disseminate  information  and  ma- 
terlais  for  agencies  and  personnel  eniraged 
In  programs  concerning  Juvenile  delin- 
quency 

TTTLX       rv  —  NATIONAL       ALVISOKT       COTTNCll       ON 
JtJVE.NILE  DELINQUENCY 

Sec  401  (ai  There  is  hereby  established 
In  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  (hereinafter  referred 
to  a-s  the  •'Council").  The  C  rancil  shall  be 
composed  of  the  Secretary  or  his  designee, 
who  shall  be  Chairman,  and  twelve  m.embers 
appointed  without  recard  to  the  civil  service 
l,iws  by  the  Secretary  The  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  shaU  t>e  persons  (includ- 
ing persons,  from  public  and  voluntary  or- 
g.iniZatiLiis )  who  are  recognized  authorities 
In  professional  or  technical  fields  related  to 
Juvenile  delinquency  or  persons  representa- 
tive of  the  general  public  who  are  leaders  In 
programs  concerned  with  Juvenile  delin- 
quency The  CouncU  shall  advise  the  Sec- 
reUtrv  on  the  administration  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Before  any  grant  or  contract  is  made 
under  title  1  and  title  IT,  the  Council  shall 
review  the  project  or  program  Involved  and 
shall  submit  its  recommendation  thereon  to 
the  Secretary  The  Council  may  also  recom- 
mend to  the  Secretarv  projects  or  programs 
initiatt-d  by  it.  The  Secretary  is  auth^rired 
to  utilize  the  services  of  any  member  or 
members  of  the  Council  In  connection  with 
matters  relating  to  this  .^ct  for  such  pe- 
riods, in  addition  to  conference  periods,  as 
he  may  determine 

(c)  Appointed  members  of  the  Council, 
while  attending  meetings  of  the  Council  or 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  tiie  Sec- 
retary, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary. 
but  not  exceeding  •60  per  diem,  including 
travel  time,  and  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  author- 
ized by  law  (5  USC  73b-2)  for  persons  in 
the  O-jvernment  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently Notwithstanding  the  forecolng  or 
any  other  provision  of  law  the  Secretary 
may  accept  the  services  of  appointed  mem- 
bers under  this  section  without  the  payment 
of  compensation  therefor  land  with  or  with- 
out payment  of  travel  expenses  or  per  diem 
In   lieu   of  subsistence*. 

fdiin  Any  member  of  the  CouncU  Is 
hereby  exempted,  with  respect  to  such  ap- 
p-  mtment,  from  the  operation  of  sections 
281,  263,  284.  and  1914  of  Utle  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  section  190  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C,  99 1 ,  except  as  oth- 
erwise specified  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection 

(2)  The  exemption  granted  by  paragraph 
(1)    shall   not    extend — 

(A)  to  U:e  receipt  of  payment  of  salary 
In  connection  with  the  appointee's  Govern- 
ment service  from  any  source  other  than  the 
private  employer  of  the  appointee  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment;   or 


(B)  during  the  period  of  such  appoint- 
ment, and  the  further  period  of  two  years 
after  the  termination  thereof,  to  the  prose- 
cution or  participation  In  the  prosecution, 
by  any  person  so  appointed,  of  any  claim 
against  the  Crovernment  involving  ai^v  mat- 
ter concerning  which  the  appointee  had  any 
responsibility  artsmp  out  of  his  appointment 
during   vhe  period  of  such  appointment. 

TTTLI    V— GENERAL    PBOVISIONS 

Src  501  (ai  The  Secretary  Is  authorired 
to  make  reeu.atic-i.s  g  verniiig  Uie  adminis- 
tration     f   this   Act 

(bi  The  Secretary  shaU  Include  In  his  an- 
nual report  a  full  report  of  the  administra- 
tion of   this  Act- 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  in- 
cluded for  each  fiscal  '.ear  m  the  appropria- 
tion  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  'Welfare  such  sums  as  are 
i.'-cessary  to  adm.nister  this  Act. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  an  a:nend:nent. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs  Green  of  Ore- 
gon Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  S  279  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions of  H  P    8028  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  waf;  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  tiie  Uurd  tune,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 

A  sm.ila;  House  bill  tH.R.  8028'  was 
laid  on  tiie  table. 


GEXER.\L  LEAVE   TO  EXTEND 

Mrs  GREE.N  of  Oregon,  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.'^ent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislatue  days  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
just  passed  and  that  I  may  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr  McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H  R  8922  An  act  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  Increase  by  $20  million  the 
amount  available  for  regular  business  loans 
thereunder 


MUTUAL  ASSISTANCE  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  on  Tuesday  ne.xt  to  con.sider  the 
foreign  aid  appropriation   bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ja  there 
ob.iprtion  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man f:om  Mi.s.souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  B.'^LANCE  OF 
THE  WEEK  .^ND  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr  H.-^LLECK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addrese  the  House 
for  1  muiute. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  inquire  of  the  majority 
leader  as  to  the  program  for  the  balance 
of  the  week  and  as  much  as  he  can  tell 
us  of  the  program  for  next  week.  Of 
course,  we  have  just  now  learned  that 
it  will  be  in  order  on  Tuesday  next  to 
consider  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
mutual  assistance  program.  I  would  re- 
spectfully inquire  of  the  majority  leader 
if  he  could  tell  us  as  to  the  program  for 
tomorrow.  I  hope  the  program  for  Fri- 
day will  be  very  light  and  possibly  we 
can  so  limit  it  that  we  will  not  need  to  be 
back  here  until  Tuesday  of  next  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  can  answer  the 
latter  observation  that  we  will  make  ar- 
rangements to  go  over  until  Tuesday. 
We  now  have  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missoui'i  which  means  that  the 
mutual  assistance  appropriation  bill  will 
come  up  Tuesday.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  evei-y  effort  will  be  made  to  dis- 
pose of  the  bill  that  day,  so  that  means 
there  cannot  be  a  light  day  on  Tuesday. 
However,  if  the  bill  is  not  disposed  of, 
and  if  the  unanimous-consent  request 
that  I  shall  make  shortly  is  granted, 
there  will  be  suspension  day  on  Wednes- 
day. In  order  to  go  over  until  Tuesday 
we  would  have  to  arrange  for  another 
suspension  day,  because  next  Monday 
is  regular  suspension  day. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  an  interruption  at  that  point,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  while  suspensions 
are  in  order  on  Monday  it  would  be  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  me  that  the  suspen- 
sions come  on  Wednesday  of  next  week, 
particularly  because  of  the  fact  that 
many  Members  would  like  to  be  away  on 
Labor  Day. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Then,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar  and 
bills  under  suspension  of  the  rules  in  or- 
der on  Monday,  September  4.  may  be  in 
order  on  Wednesday,  September  6. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 

the  right  to  object 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  request  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  colloquy  with  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana.  I  might  say  that  if  we 
cannot  get  this  consent  we  will  have  to 
meet  on  Monday.  My  only  purpose  in 
submitting  the  request  was  to  cooperate 
with  the  membership. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me,  I  see  no  reason,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  why  we  cannot  expedite 
the  business  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  taking  caie  of  the  suspensions 
on  Wednesday  if  we  are  anxious  to  ex- 
pedite sine  die  adjournment.  After  care- 
fully looking  over  the  program  as  well 
as  I  can  project  it.  I  cannot  see  any  rea- 
sons why  saspensions  should  not  be 
made  in  order  on  Wednesday  instead  of 
Monday. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  and  I  hope  no  Member  will 
object. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  May  I  suggest  that 
the  gentleman  submit  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  and  find  out. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  re- 
new his  consent  request? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  renew  my  re- 
quest that  the  call  of  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar and  the  call  of  bills  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  be  in  order  on 
Wednesday  instead  of  Monday. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  business  of  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  is  an  unusual  proce- 
dure. It  is  a  harsh  procedure.  Suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  means  exactly  what  it 
says.  I  think  tlie  House  is  entitled  to 
have  some  idea  of  how  many  bills  will  be 
called  under  suspension  and  what  the 
bills  are. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
knows  I  always  announce  bills  before 
they  are  called.  There  has  never  been 
a  bill  called  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
regarding  which  the  membership  hasuiot 
been  given  advance  notice. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Refresh  my 
memory,  please. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  ready 
to  announce  the  bills  that  will  be  called 
up? 

Mr.  McCORMACK  On  tomorrow  I 
will  announce  the  bills  to  be  called  up 
n^xt  Wednesday  if  the  request  is  granted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  know  what  the 
bills  are  tomorrow  and  then  submit  the 
request. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  the  gentleman 
does  not  take  my  word  that  I  am  going 
to  announce  them  I  am  very  much 
astoni.-^hed. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  ■while 
it  is  distasteful  to  me,  if  it  is  in  order  to 
expedite  the  business  of  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatives  I  would  suggest  to  the 
majority  leader  that  possibly  he  should 
move  that  the  call  of  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar and  suspension  of  the  rules  be  in  or- 
der on  Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  My  understahd- 
ing  is  that  such  a  motion  can  be  made 
only  on  suspension  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiiiy. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Whether  or  not 
a  motion  to  su.spend  the  rules  and  trans- 
fer the  Consent  Calendar  day  and  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  from  Monday  to 
Wedne,sday  would  be  in  order  except 
when  suspensions  are  in  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
eenlleman  has  correctly  stated  the  rule, 

Mr.  HALLECK.  May  I  say  further 
that  I  conferred  with  the  majority  lead- 
er: I  conferred  with  many  Members  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle,  as  I  know  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  has  on  his.  and 
made  every  effort  possible  to  the  end 
that  we  could  take  suspensions  up  on 
Wednesday  rather  than  Monday.  The 
majority  leader  said  to  me  when  I  asked 
him  today  about  announcing  the  suspen- 
sions that  he  would  announce  them  to- 
morrow. That  would  give  us  from 
Thursday  until  Wednesday  to  know  what 
is  coming  up  under  suspension  of  the 
rules. 


Actually,  if  there  is  no  consent  that 
we  adjourn  over  Monday,  then  we  will 
be  in  session  on  Monday,  and  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  any  suspensions  the 
Speaker  might  want  to  recognize  would 
be  in  order.  We  are  not  giving  up  any- 
thing on  our  side  of  the  aisle. 

All  we  are  doing  is  arranging  for  the 
su.'^pensions  to  come  up  on  Wednesday 
instead  of  Monday.  I  respectfully  re- 
quest the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  regard,  to 
withdraw  his  objection  in  order  that  this 
arrangement  can  be  made,  because,  in 
my  opinion,  it  will  suit  the  convenience 
of  many  Members  and  will  expedite  the 
work  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
less  I  get  unanimous  consent  to  transfer 
the  Consent  Calendar  from  Monday  to 
Wednesday,  I  am  most  reluctantly  con- 
strained to  advise  the  House  we  will  have 
to  meet  on  Monday,  because  at  this  time 
of  the  year  I  would  not  want  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  losing  a  suspension  dav. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  can  understand  that.  I  had 
the  responsibility  of  the  majority  leader- 
ship, and  I  fully  appreciate  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying.  If  this  were  to 
bring  about  suspension  of  the  rules  that 
would  not  be  in  order  otherwise,  I  would 
not  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  have  no  objection,  but  I  want 
to  know  what  is  coming  up  and  my  col- 
league from  Iowa  wants  to  know.  That 
is  all  he  wants  to  know. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  We  have  been  as- 
sured  that  on  tomorrow  we  will  be  told 
the  bills  that  will  be  called  up  under 
suspension  of  the  rules.  I  can  under- 
stand the  difficulty  of  the  majority 
leader  and  the  Speaker  in  determining 
what  measures  shall  be  called  up  under 
suspension  of  the  rules.  That  is  .-some- 
thing that  the  Speaker  controls,  of 
course,  and  I  would  be  quite  sure  that 
the  Speaker  would  not  arrange  for  the 
calling  up  of  bills  that  might  be  highly 
controversial.  If  the  announcement 
were  made  tomorrow,  then  everyone 
would  have  ample  notice  before  Wednes- 
day next  as  to  what  is  coming  up. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  have  stated  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I  shall 
announce  the  program  tomorrow  for 
next  week.  When  I  announce  the  pro- 
gram I  announce  the  bills  that  will  be 
called  up  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 
Once  I  make  the  announcement  of  bills 
to  be  called  up  under  suspension  of  the 
rules  that  is  fixed.  I  should  call  the 
attention  of  committee  chairmen  that  if 
they  want  any  suspensions  considered 
that  they  proceed  to  do  so  between  now 
and  tomorrow,  in  any  event  whether  we 
meet  on  Monday  or  Wednesday  or 
whether  the  suspensions  will  be  called 
up  on  either  Monday  or  Wednesday. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservmg 
the  right  to  object.  I  think  the  House  is 
entitled  to  know  the  bills  that  the  gen- 
tleman proposes  to  bring  up  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules.  I  for  one  want  to 
know.     When  a  bill  is  called  up  imder 
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suspension  of  the  rules  you  carmot 
amend  it.  you  cannot  do  anything  but 
vote  it  up  or  down. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
would  not  have  dared  to  take  the  p>o- 
sition 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  Uken  that  po- 
sition. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  would  never  dare  take  that 
position  unless  we  were  trying  to  do 
something  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Members  of  the  House.  That  is  the  only 
opix>rtunity  of  reservmg  the  right  to 
object,  because  if  we  were  meetuig  on 
Monday  I  would  simply  announce  what 
we  were  going  to  call  up  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules.  All  we  are  trying  tc 
do  is  to  transfer  the  suspensions  from 
Monday  to  Wednesday,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  Members  of  the  House. 
I  will  announce  what  the  program  will 
be  tomorrow  if  consent  is  granted.  I 
will  not  announce  until  Friday,  if  we 
meet  on  Friday.  If  we  are  going  to  take 
these  up  on  Monday,  I  would  aiuiouiice 
tomorrow  the  suspensions.  If  it  goes 
over  until  Wednesday,  I  am  not  going  to 
be  put  m  the  position  of  being  subjected 
to  a  condition  precedent  when  I  am  in  a 
cltar  position  where  I  am  trying  to  ben- 
efit practically  all  of  the  Members  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  gentleman  is  say- 
ing that  the  right  to  know  what  legisla- 
tion is  coming  up  is  his? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  did  not  say  that, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  m  his  ex- 
uberance has  no  right  to  say  that. 

Tlie  SPE.\KER  pro  temiwrc.  Is  there 
objection  to  Uie  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachu.setts? 

Mr.  GROSS.     iXr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
McCORMACK  ]  advi.se  us  as  to  the  pro- 
gram for  tomorrow? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  program  for 
tomorrow  covers  the  resolution  on  Red 
China.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
34.  If  the  Senate  adopts  the  conference 
report  on  the  mutual  security  assist- 
ance authorization  bill  and  it  gets  over 
here  in  time,  that  conference  report  will 
be  brought  up.  Then,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  f  Mr.  McMii  l^n  ] .  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  bills,  or  any 
one  of  them,  might  be  considered,  and 
only  by  unanimous  consent: 

First.  H  R.  6967,  relating  to  nonprofit 
corporations. 

Second  S.  561,  relating  to  the  amount 
of  claims  in  the  small  claims  court. 

Third  HR  7752,  to  amend  the  Alco- 
holic Beverage  Control  Act,  as  amended. 

Fourth,  S  2239,  a  bill  relating  to  the 
National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Those  bills  can  only  be  brought  up 
by  unanimous  request,  but  the  pentle- 
man  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr  McMil- 
lan 1,  will  make  that  request  some  time 
tomorrow  TTiese  bills  were  scheduled 
on  District  day  of  last  Monday,  but  they 
were  not  reached. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  will  be  the 
bill  providing  for  an  additional  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce,  H.R.  6360. 


Mr.  HALLECK.  Will  the  gentleman 
permit  me  to  make  one  further  observa- 
tion, and  I  say  this  with  all  deference 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross].  I  had  suggested  this  arrange- 
ment about  suspensions  because  I  rec- 
ocnize  that  on  Monday  the  Speaker  has 
the  right  under  the  rules  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  to  recognize  for  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  and  to  consider  any  bill 
that  might  be  offered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  many  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  ask  me 
whether  or  not  we  could  arrange  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  so 
that  we  miphl  adjourn  over  from  Friday 
until  Tuesday  next,  to  tr>-  to  make  that 
arrangement  to  suit  their  convenience. 
We  have  had  a  long  session  and  a  long 
summer  here  in  the  Concress  of  the 
I'nited  States.  How  much  longer  we  will 
be  required  to  be  in  se.ssion  I  do  not 
know.  I  trust  that  we  can  adjourn  sine 
die  very  shortly.  I  think  some  actions  of 
recent  day.s  have  indicated  that  we  are 
moving  rapidly  to  a  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment. If  the  postponement  of  .suspen- 
sions from  Monday  to  Wednesday  were 
to  delay  the  sine  die  adjournment.  I 
would  say  be  here  Monday.  Because  I 
am  sure  that  there  will  be  no  such  delay, 
I  myself  suggested  to  the  majority  leader 
that  we  transfer  the  suspensions  on 
Monday  over  until  Wednesday.  Of 
course  the  request  can  be  renewed  to- 
moiTow.  However,  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  many  Members  are  interested 
in  making  their  personal  plans.  If  we 
could  have  assurance  now  as  to  what 
the  situation  will  be.  it  would  be  of  great 
help  to  many,  many  Members  who  have 
spoken  to  me.  So  I  respectfully  request 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to  withdraw 
his  objection  to  the  request,  recognizing 
the  assurance  that  has  been  given  by 
the  majority  leader  that  we  will  be  given 
notice  tomorrow  as  to  the  matters  that 
will  come  under  suspension  on  Wednes- 
day next 

Mr  McCORMACK.  I  am  willing  to 
exhaust  all  remedies  in  this  respect.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  re- 
consider and  that  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  may  be  granted  I  can  as- 
sure the  gentleman — and  I  cannot  do 
any  more;  my  word  is  my  bond— at  least 
I  think  .so — that  the  bills  to  be  consid- 
ered under  suspension  will  be  announced 
tomorrow.  I  cannot  make  any  greater 
prnmi.«:e  than  that 

Mr  HALLECK  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  promise  of  tlic  majority  leader,  may 
I  renew  the  request' 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  permit  me  to  renew  the 
request "' 

Mr    H.ALLECK.     Of  course 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
renew  my  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mas.<?achusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE  AT  FORT 
DAVIS.  JEFT  DAVIS  COUNTY,  TEX. 

Mr  RLH'HERFORD.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill   (H.R.  566 1   au- 


thorizing the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional historic  sit^  at  Fort  Davis.  Jefl 
Davis  County,  Tex.,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  In  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  5,  after  "landB,"  Inaert  "not  to 
exceed  four  hundred  and  sixty  acres  In  all,". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  Uie  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concuired 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
time  of  the  rollcall  on  the  Federal  aid 
bill  tins  afternoon  I  was  with  a  group 
of  small  businessmen  from  my  area  and 
arrived  here  just  as  the  Speaker  was 
announcing  the  vote.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent I  v,ould  have  voted  'yea." 


LET'S  PLT  OUR  CARDS  BEFORE  THE 
HEARSE 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.<-k 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
artful  conduct  of  a  great  nation's  for- 
eign policy  includes  the  ability  to  con- 
fuse and  disconcert.  In  this,  the  New 
Frontier  is  demon.'^tratins:  an  unmatched 
fiair.  Indeed,  the  new  administration's 
skill  in  propagating  confusion  is  so  suc- 
cessful that  it  has  recoiled  into  our  own 
homeland,  besmogeing  all  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  our  friends  abroad  as 
well  as  our  foes. 

A  few  days  aco  I  pointed  to  the  card- 
carrying  Atorney  General,  bringing  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  President's 
brother  was  carting  cards  around  Africa 
so  he  inight  identify  which  nations  and 
world  leaders  are  our  friends  and  which 
are  our  enemies  It  was  a  sort  of  do-it- 
yourself  kit  in  foreign  policy.  I  pointed 
out  his  confusion  as  to  one  national 
president  and  how  his  cards  helped  him 
discover  whether  to  be  antagonistic  or 
amiable  as  he  drifted  around  Africa. 

Back  lv;'rc  at  home,  of  course,  we  have 
reached  the  zenith  of  confusion  in  tlie 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy.  Our 
officially  designated  Secretar\'  of  State, 
poor  fellow,  is  being  forced  to  operate 
in  a  cloud  of  contradictions  and  com- 
petitors, leaving  official  Washington,  all 
the  American  people,  and  indeed  all  the 
world  wondering  who  in  truth  Is  the 
Secrctan,'  of  State  and  who  in  fact 
speaks  authoritatively  for  the  United 
States:  our  Ambassador  at  the  Uruted 
Nations,  Mr  Stevenson;  Mr.  Bowles  as 
Under  Secretary  of  State;  Mr.  McGeorge 
Bundy  and  Mr  Rostow  at  the  White 
House;  General  Max  Taylor  at  the 
White  House:  the  newspaper  writer  on 
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the  President's  staff,  Mr.  Tannenwald; 
Mr.  Mennen  Williams,  Secretary  for 
Africa;  Mr.  Harriman,  the  rover  boy  in 
all  foreign  affairs;  Mr.  Dean  Acheson, 
a  professional  kibitzer — all  speaking 
simultaneously  and  continuously,  fre- 
quently at  odds  with  one  another  and 
often  in  conflict  with  their  party  leaders 
on  Capitol  Hill.  No  wonder  people  puz- 
zle over  who  is  in  truth  and  in  fact 
Secretary  of  State  and  what,  indeed,  is 
America's  foreign  policy. 

Now  we  run  across  another  whimsical 
negotiator,  Mr.  Richard  Goodwin  of  the 
President's  personal  staff.  The  New 
York  Times  has  just  reported  that  at 
Montevideo  Mr.  Goodwin,  whose  com- 
petence in  foreign  affairs  is  hardly  ap- 
parent, engaged  in  discussions  at  a 
private  party  with  Maj.  Ernesto  Gue- 
vara. Castro's  Minister  of  Industries. 
The  meeting  is  described  as  "accidental" 
but  evidently  Major  Guevara  comes  well 
prepared  for  accidents,  because  the 
newspaper  reports  he  gave  our  Presi- 
dent's representative  a  gift  of  the  Cuban 
flag  and  a  box  of  cigars. 

The  former  Argentinian  Foreign  Min- 
ister stated  that  this  "accidental "  meet- 
ing lasted  3  hours  "and  the  fact  that  the 
personal  representative  of  President 
Kennedy  could  not  have  spoken  for  3 
hours  with  the  Cuban  minister  without 
prior  knowledge  of  his  chief." 

I  begin  to  believe  that  Mr.  Goodwin 
needs  one  of  Bobby  Kennedy's  boxes  of 
cards  more  than  a  Castro  box  of  cigars. 
Possibly  he  lost  his  cards  and,  like  the 
Attorney  General,  got  our  friends  and 
enemies  mixed  up  during  his  junket 
around  the  world.  Conceivably  he  lost 
his  buttons;  we  can  only  hope  he  didn't 
during  his  private  conservation  with 
Castro's  emissary.  I  am  sure  we  shall 
never  know  what  really  took  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  or  without  cards, 
the  President's  people  here  at  home  and 
roaming  the  world  seem  singularly 
gifted  in  getting  our  country  into  worse 
trouble  than  even  Cuba  or  Laos  got  us 
into.  Is  it  not  time  the  President  re- 
called the  roaming  troublemakers?  Is 
it  not  time  that  someone  told  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  world,  friends  and 
foes  alike,  just  who  is  going  to  be  our 
Secretary  of  State?  Is  it  not  time  that 
the  discords  be  taken  out  of  our  pro- 
nouncements, that  we  make  up  our 
minds  just  what  we  stand  for  in  the 
world,  and  that  America  stand  revealed 
once  again,  clearly,  unmistakably,  as  a 
nation  clear  minded,  determined,  cou- 
rageous, and  dependable,  militantly 
resolute  in  the  face  of  imperialistic  com- 
munism? 

I  will  even  vote  for  an  appropriation 
for  more  cards,  if  they  will  help  the 
President  bring  order  out  of  this  chaos. 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
MENTAL  HEALTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  Halpern  I  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  calling  for  the 
holding  of  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Mental  Health.  My  motivation  in  doing 
this  is  the  sobering  realization  that  the 


gravest  health  problem  in  our  Nation 
today  is  that  of  mental  health.  And, 
furthermore,  it  is  a  problem — like  the 
reaches  of  the  human  mind  itself— that 
knows  no  geographical  bounds  and  is 
worldwide  in  scope. 

A  White  House  conference  would  help 
develop  an  effectual  program  to  provide 
an  opportunity  to  develop  and  carrj-  out 
forward-looking  activities  aimed  at  giv- 
ing: added  stimulus  to  all  activities  in  the 
area  of  mental  health,  including:  re- 
search, with  a  maximum  of  international 
cooperation  and  excliange  of  ideas  as 
well  as  initiate  a  pattern  of  national 
leadership  in  the  field  of  mental  liealth. 
It  would  stimulate  the  development  and 
coordination  of  Federal.  State,  com- 
munity, and  private  programs  for  the 
purpose  of  combating  the  problem  most 
effectively. 

Let  me  point  up  the  seriousness  o$.  the 
situation.  \ 

An  estimated  17  million  people,  or 
about  1  in  every  10  per.sons  m  the  United 
States,  are  suffering  from  some  fomn  of 
mental  illness. 

Mental  illness  fills  more  hospital  beds 
than  cancer,  heart  disease,  and  tubercu- 
losis combined.  It  is  the  greatest  health 
problem  in  the  world  today.  In  coun- 
tries with  well-developed  health  services, 
about  one-half  of  the  hospital  beds  are 
occupied  by  psychiatric  cases. 

This  is  a  sobering  and  challenging  sit- 
uation. When  one  considers  that  an 
estimated  10  percent  of  public  school 
children  alone  in  this  Nation  are  emo- 
tionally disturbed  and  that  1  out  of  10 
children  born  now  will  need  mental  hos- 
pital care  during  his  life,  one  realizes 
that  the  mental  health  problem  is  of 
vital  concern  to  ourselves  and  to  all  man- 
kind. 

In  terms  of  money,  the  cost  of  mental 
disease  is  fantastic.  Just  maintenance 
and  treatment  in  mental  hospitals  in 
the  United  States  of  America  requires 
about  S750  million  a  year;  and  this  does 
not  include  construction  or  expansion 
The  strain  on  the  individual  taxpayer 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  28  per- 
cent of  every  tax  dollar  in  the  operating 
budget  of  New  York  State  goes  for  the 
care  of  the  mentally  ill.  If  the  cost  of 
veterans'  compensation  is  included,  the 
total  amounts  to  $3  million  a  day  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  The  loss  to  society 
is  completely  immeasurable 

Experience  at  State  mental  hospitals 
has  proved  that  there  is  a  way  to  bring 
eventual  reductions  to  these  mounting 
costs — and  that  is  through  intensive 
treatment  of  patients  rather  than  mere 
custodial  care.  Real  dollar  savings  to 
the  taxpayer  can  be  achieved  and  hu- 
manitarian purposes  served  through  an 
earlier  return  of  patients  to  society. 
When  patients  are  cured  instead  of  re- 
ceiving just  custodial  care,  the  com- 
munity saves  money.  The  patient  re- 
sumes his  place  in  society,  he  becomes 
productive  again,  and  he  once  more 
assumes  the  status  of  taxpayer  rather 
than  tax  consumer. 

To  achieve  this  objective,  however,  re- 
quires steady  dedicated  effort  and  deeper 
understanding  of  the  status  of  the  fac- 
tors which  are  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  increased  number  of  cuired 
patients. 


Additional  facts  and  figures  in  this  re- 
gard emphasize  the  seriousness  of  this 
problem. 

Mental  illness  is  increasing,  For  in- 
stance, in  1957,  about  673,000  people,  or 
51  percent  of  the  1.320,300  patients  com- 
prising the  average  daily  hospital  census, 
were  patients  in  psychiatric  hospitals. 
And,  as  our  population  continues  to  ex- 
pand, we  can  expect  a  larger  number  of 
mentally  afflicted  persons. 

In  addition,  there  is  too  much  over- 
crowding and  understaflBng  of  mental 
ho.spitals.  Psychiatric  facilities  are  so 
overburdened  that  in  many  cases  there 
are  waiting  periods  of  as  long  as  2  years. 
Our  State  mental  ho.spitals  'which  com- 
prise the  largest  proportion  of  such  fa- 
cilities) have  only  45  percent  of  the  phy- 
sicians they  need.  65  percent  of  the 
psychologists,  19  percent  of  the  graduate 
nurses,  76  percent  of  the  attendants. 

It  is  estimated  that  between  10.000  and 
20.000  moie  psychiatrists  are  needed  and 
about  10,000  more  clinical  psychologists. 

Another  estimate  is  that  there  should 
be  at  least  one  clinic  for  every  50.000  in 
the  population,  or  about  3,500  full-time 
clinics.  Contrast  this  with  the  actual 
figure  of  some  1,350  clinics  in  the  United 
States,  including  65  VA  clinics,  and  of 
these,  about  half  give  only  part-time 
service. 

Patients  in  mental  hospitals  are  not 
receiving  adequate  care.  The  per  capita 
maintenance  expenditure  in  pubhc  non- 
Federal  mental  hospitals  in  the  United 
States  in  1957  was  $1,332,75  per  year  or 
$3,65  per  day.  These  figures  are  to  be 
contrasted  with  the  1944  standards  of 
the  American  Psychiatric  Association  of 
$1,825  per  patient  per  year,  or  $5  per 
day. 

This  lack  of  funds  as  well  as  lack  of 
well  trained  personnel  reduces  the  ability 
to  give  vitally  important  early  care  to 
patients.  Such  care  is  exceedingly  sig- 
nificant because  if  treatment  is  begun 
early  enough  and  intensively  enough 
about  80  percent  of  mental  patients  can 
look  forward  to  being  cured. 

Insufficient  research  is  a  disturbing 
element  in  the  problem  of  mental  health. 
While  the  States  in  1958  were  spending 
over  $812  miUion  in  total  maintenance 
expenditures  for  patients  in  public  non- 
Federal  mental  hospitals,  they  spent  less 
than  2  percent  of  this  amount  for  re- 
search in  mental  illness.  Again  this  is 
contrasted  with  the  opinion  of  the  Na- 
tional Governor's  Conference  on  Mental 
Health  in  1954.  that  10  percent  of  each 
States  mental  health  budget  should  be 
allocated  for  research  and  training. 

Approximately  $44,580,000  is  being 
spent  for  mental  health  research  by  the 
States  and  by  the  major  Federal  and  na- 
tional voluntary  agencies  interested  in 
mental  health.  On  the  basis  of  some 
673.000  patients  in  psychiatric  hospitals 
in  1957.  this  works  out  to  approximately 
$66  per  individual  patient,  or  about  26 
cents  annually  for  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  States.  Mental 
illne.ss  is  costing  the  Nation  over  $3.7  bil- 
hon  yearly  in  hospital  and  medical  ex- 
penses, job  absenteeism,  production  loss, 
and  so  forth.  Yet  the  annual  research 
investment  to  combat  this  toll  Is  only 
about  1  percent  of  the  enormous  cost. 
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Has  research  thus  far  paid  off?  The 
new  tranquilizing  drugs,  together  with 
greater  expenditure  per  patient  by 
States,  and  an  increase  in  trained  per- 
sonnel have  brought  about  a  sustained 
annual  reduction  in  State  hospital  popu- 
lations and  have  returned  cured  patients 
to  .society  much  earlier. 

New  developments  are  being  reported, 
as  for  instance,  in  the  field  of  drugs 
which  are  effective  against  depressions. 

Improvement  in  treatment  methods 
and  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  pa- 
tients who  are  being  discharged  from 
mental  hospitals  as  a  result  of  research 
are  exceedingly   welcome  developments. 

But  when  we  realize  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  patients  in  mental  hos- 
pitals cannot  yet  be  cured  by  known 
methods  of  treatment,  the  necessity  for 
stepping  up  research  is  patently  evident. 

Progress  has  been  considerable — but 
the  problems  are  many — the  need  for 
more  trained  personnel,  more  facilities, 
including  community  mental  health 
services,  more  funds,  more  research,  the 
development  of  outpatient  services,  and 
a  far  greater  dissemination  to  the  public 
of  information  on  mental  health  prob- 
lems  so   as   to   increa.se    understanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recognition  of  the 
gravity  of  the  mental  health  problem  in 
the  United  States.  I  have  today  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  provide  for  the  holding 
of  a  White  House  Conference  on  Mental 
Health  to  be  called  by  the  President 
with  a  tentative  date  of  June  1962  I 
ask  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  Conference  would  be  planned  and 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  with  the  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  of  other  depart- 
^  ments  and  agencies  represented  on  the 
Federal  Council  of  Mental  Health. 

Provision  for  the  conducting  of  similar 
conferences  by  the  States  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  White  House  Conference  is 
included. 

Tlie  purpo.se  of  the  Conference  would 
be  to  bring  together  representatives  of 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments, 
professional  and  lay  people  who  are 
working  in  the  field  of  mental  health, 
and  of  the  general  public. 

My  hope  is  that  it  will  develop  recom- 
mendations and  plans  for  action  which 
will  serve  the  purposes  of — 

First,  Stepping  up  the  research  pro- 
grams designed  to  discover  cures  and 
better  methods  of  prevention,  care,  and 
treatment  of  the  mentally  ill; 

Second,  Coordinating  the  interchange 
of  ideas  so  that  the  findings  of  sepa- 
rate units  can  be  combined  to  reduce 
duplication  of  efforts  and  expen.se  and  to 
effect  the  most  productive  methods  in 
combating  mental  illness; 

Third.  Increasing  the  availability  of 
adequate  treatment  and  trained  person- 
nel for  mental  health  patients  so  that 
they  can  receive  the  full  benefit  from 
the  advances  we  have  made  thus  far, 
thereby  speeding  up  the  process  of  re- 
covery and  increasing  the  likelihood  of 
the  patients  return  to  society  as  a  pro- 
ductive member: 

Fourth.  Providing  better  chances  for 
our  youth  to  grow  up  in  robust  good 
mental  health;  and 


Fifth,  Drsseminating  to  the  public 
more  extensive  information  on  mental 
health  problems  so  as  to  increase  the 
understanding  of  what  is  involved,  to 
help  relieve  the  social  ostracism,  and  to 
indicate  how  an  individual  and  a  com- 
munity might  meet  the  needs  of  the 
mentally  ill, 

I  have  long  had  an  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  mentally  ill.  Mr.  Speaker.  As 
a  State  senator  in  New  York  I  sponsored 
the  law  establishing  the  New  York  Men- 
tal Health  Commission  and  the  one  au- 
thorizing the  current  $350  milhon  men- 
tal hospital  expansion  program  I  am 
a  director  of  the  Queens  County  Mental 
Health  Society.  These  years  of  study 
in  the  field  have  forcibly  demonstrated 
to  me  the  great  need  for  a  national, 
coordinated  attack  on  the  problem. 

In  the  words  of  one  of  the  experienced 
experts  in  the  field.  Dr.  Paul  Sivodan, 
"Mental  diseases  are  the  most  curable 
and  the  most  hopeless  of  all  illne.sses. 
The  most  curable  because,  if  detected 
early,  modern  treatment  will  effect  a 
cure." 

Herein  lies  the  basis  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  need  for  a  nationwide 
program.  Intensive  treatment  of  pa- 
tients requires  more  of  everything — re- 
search, personnel,  facilities,  and  under- 
standing But  it  means  earlier  return 
of  the  mentally  ill  to  normal,  productive 
lives  with  a  consequent  real  dollar  sav- 
ins to  the  taxpayer. 

Progress  has  been  substantial.  But 
much.  much,  more  has  to  be  done.  Men- 
tal illness  is  still  a  danger  to  society, 
but  mainly  to  its  pocketbook.  Frugal 
authorities  have  come  to  understand  that 
curing  patients  is  the  cheapest  way  of 
having  none.  Healthier  citizens  are  a 
national  asset  of  immeasurable  value. 

That  is  why.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  corL-sider  fully  the  incalcu- 
lable benefits  in  terms  of  human  and  ma- 
terial resources  which  can  flow  fiom  a 
national  conference  which  will  provide 
the  focal  point  for  an  assault  on  the  ill- 
ness which  levies  the  heaviest  toll  on  our 
country. 


US  GOVERNMENT  POLICY  AND  A 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr,  Flood]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes, 

Mr.  FLOOD  Mr,  Speaker,  in  numer- 
ous previous  addresses  I  have  stated  the 
reasons  and  arcuments  justifying  the 
formation  of  a  Special  House  Commit- 
tee on  Captive  Nations.  Many  Members 
have  urged  on  a  bipartisan  basis  that 
immediate  action  be  taken  by  the  Rules 
Committee  on  this  vital  proposal.  Re- 
cently, however,  a  new  development 
emerged,  involving  the  attitude  of  the 
State  Department  toward  such  a  com- 
mittee. Because  this  development  has 
unnecessarily  clouded  the  situation 
somewhat  I  should  like  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing communication  I  sent  to  the 
Honoiable  How-.-vrd  W.  Smith,  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  The  contents 
of  this  letter  should  be  sufficient  to 
clarify  the  situation  surrounding  the  res- 


olutions calling  for  a  Special  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations.  I  feel  certain  that 
my  distinguished  colleagues  will  profit 
from  them,  and  I  also  hope  that  these 
points  will  serve  to  overcome  what  ap- 
p^^ars  to  be  a  delaying  action  on  these 
resolutions.  The  contents  of  this  com- 
munication go  a  long  way.  I  believe,  to 
dissipate  false  notions  and  rumors  that 
a  special  committee  would  run  counter  to 
U.S.  Grovernment  policy. 

The  aforementioned  letter  to  Chair- 
man Smith  follows: 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  29.  1961. 
Hon,  Howard  W,  Smith, 

ChaiTman.  House  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
of  Representatives.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  Two  weeks  ago  1 
was  Informed  that  the  Rules  Committee 
requested  the  appearance  of  a  State  Depart- 
ment representative  to  discuss  the  desir- 
ability of  establishing  a  Special  House  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations.  In  order  tc  be 
given  the  possible  opportunity  of  rebutting 
the  representative  I  asked  Mr  Carruthers 
to  notify  me  and  others  sponsoring  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  time  of  this  appearance.  Now 
I  am  given  to  understand  that  no  such  ap- 
pearance will  take  place  and  that,  instead, 
the  Department  has  expre-ssed  in  general 
and  unexplained  terms  a  negative  position 
on  the  proposal,  along  with  an  insinuation 
that  the  Whlt«  House  supports  this  posi- 
tion. 

It  appears  to  me.  as  I  am  sure  it  does  to 
you,  that  this  kind  of  response  to  your 
request  is  grossly  unsatisfactory.  A  mere 
expression  of  attitude  in  vague  terms  and 
Without  justifying  reasons  is  scarcely  a  foun- 
dation for  serious  consideration  of  this  very 
important  and  most  essential  proposal. 
Worse  still  is  the  misleading  implication  that 
the  creation  of  this  committee  would  ruii 
counter  to  State  Department  policy.  I  am 
advised  that  this  is  the  impression  conveyed. 

Aside  from  the  considerations  of  the  ap- 
propriate weight  to  be  given  to  an  executive 
opinion  in  a  matter  that  is  exclusively  legis- 
lative and  also  of  the  curious  unwillingness 
of  the  Department  to  send  someone  in  person 
before  your  committee  so  that  the  oppor- 
tunity lor  incisive  questioning  may  be  avail- 
able to  you.  I  should  like  simply  to  dispel 
the  Impression  that  a  Special  House  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations  would  not  be  in 
accord  with  the  policy  of  our  Government. 
In  fact,  in  the  light  of  all  the  documented 
evidence  furnished  in  my  addresses  on  this 
subject  since  last  March  8,  I  am  astonished 
to  learn  that  this  is  the  mference  drawn 
from  a  patently  inconsistent  position  ex- 
pressed by  some  group  in  the  Department. 
Anyone  clinging  to  this  inference  simply  has 
not  familiarized  himself  with  the  facts. 

The  facts  are  as  follows: 

(1)  In    my    address    on    August    10.    1961 

I  Col-TGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  pp.  15376-15383  1  I 
ofTered  15  solid  reasons  Justifying  the  neces- 
sary formation  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations,  reaisons  ranging  from  the 
principle  of  national  self-determination  to 
legislative  intent.  My  colleagues  and  I  still 
have  to  hear  convincing  counterargumeiiis 
to  any  of  these  detailed  reasons.  But  I 
emphasize  that  my  first  reason  is  the  guiding 
principle  of  national  self-determination: 

(2)  As  to  the  policy  of  our  Government, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  April  23, 
1961.  the  Department  of  State,  in  a  reply  to 
Khrushchev's  stand  on  Cuba,  declared  the 
following:  "The  people  of  the  United  States 
believe  that  the  right  of  self-determination 
is  fundamental  and  should  apply  through- 
out the  world.  We  reject  the  right  of  any 
narrow  political  grouping  or  any  country  to 
arrogate  to  itself  the  power  to  determine  the 
real  will  of  the  people  "     A  careful  reading 
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of  the  resolutions  would  readily  show  that 
a  special  committee  would  be  In  full  and 
complete  accord  with  this  policy  position 
and  also  In  its  fact  finding  and  scientific 
Investigations  would  continuously  mirror 
the  "real  will  of  the  people"  of  the  two 
dozen  captive  nations; 

i3)  Again  as  to  the  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, only  last  month  in  his  July  17 
Captive  Nations  Week  Proclamation.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  stressed  that  "It  Is  in  keeping 
with  our  national  tradition  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  manifest  its  Interest  in  the  free- 
dom of  other  nations"  and  "I  urge  them  to 
recommit  themselves  to  the  support  of  the 
Just  aspirations  of  all  peoples  for  national 
independence  and  freedom."  What  better 
way  can  we  manifest  this  interest  and  re- 
commit ourselves,  especially  In  the  present 
crisis,  than  by  way  of  this  people's  commit- 
tee to  study  continuously,  persistently, 
methodically,  and  objectively,  the  plight  of 
all    the    captive    nations: 

(4)  Once  more  on  policy,  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  the  President  declared: 
"We  must  never  fi  rget  our  hopes  for  the 
ultimate  freedom  and  welfare  of  the  Eastern 
European  peoples."  Again,  what  better  way 
is  open  to  the  Chamber  of  the  American 
people's  will,  this  House  of  Representatives, 
to  give  living  and  consistent  expression  to 
these  hopes  than  by  way  of  the  proposed 
special    committee: 

(5)  The  statements  of  the  President  al- 
ways Impinge  on  policy  and  on  April  20,  1961, 
before  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  he  said:  "It  is  clearer  than  ever  that 
we  face  a  relentless  struggle  In  every  corner 
of  the  globe  that  goes  far  beyond  the  clash 
of  armies  or  even  nuclear  armaments.  We 
dare  not  fail  to  see  the  insidious  nature  of 
this  new  and  deeper  struggle.  We  dare  not 
fail  to  grasp  the  new  concepts,  the  new  tools, 
the  new  sense  of  urgency  we  will  need  to 
combat  it."  Indeed,  we  dare  not.  And  from 
what  better  source  can  our  people  learn  all 
this  than  .*rom  the  captive  nations  to  which 
a  sped  il  committee  will  be  especially  de- 
voted: 

(6)  Recognizing  the  basic  continuity  of 
the  p  licy  of  our  Government,  we  should  also 
observe  that  President  Elsenhower  on  two 
occasions  called  upon  the  American  people 
"to  study  the  plight  of  the  Soviet-dominated 
nations"  and  the  then  Under  Secretary 
Douglas  Dillon  expressed  the  same  viewpoint 
for  the  Department  of  State  In  an  address 
I  used  for  documentary  proof  (Congres- 
sional Record,  Mar.  8,  1961,  pp.  3527-3529); 
and 

(7)  Not  to  needlessly  extend  this  further, 
let  us  recall  the  statement  of  President  Ken- 
nedy which  seeks  to  implement  the  policy 
directions  given  above:  "The  captive  nations 
should  be  studied  intensively.  If  a  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  the  Captive  Na- 
tions is  the  best  way  to  insure  such  popular 
study,  I  would  naturally  not  be  opposed  to 
it."  (Congressional  Record,  Mar.  8,  1961, 
p.  3524)  Not  to  incur  other  known  difficul- 
ties, many  Members  and  I  feel  strongly  that 
the  best  way  is  th'j  creation  of  the  Special 
Committee  of  the  House  on  Captive  Nations, 
one  to  which  I  feel  sure  the  President  would 
naturally  not  t)e  opposed. 

In  the  light  of  all  this  and  more  one  can- 
not but  be  amazed  by  the  position  taken  by 
the  State  Department.  Since  a  speci:il  com- 
mittee by  its  concentrated  study  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  would  work  in  behalf  of  our 
people  and  our  executive  organs,  one  can- 
not but  wonder  who  in  the  State  Department 
determined  this  position  and,  actually,  for 
what  concrete  reasons  and  with  what  moti- 
vation. I  seriously  doubt  that  the  leadership 
of  our  Government  shares  this  unjustified 
position.  The  facts  overwhelmingly  point  In 
the  other  direction. 

Within  our  own  legislative  precincts  let 
us  be  guided  by  these  facta.  Let  us  also  be 
guided    by    the    fact    that    approximately    40 


resolutions  have  been  submitted  by  our 
Members  in  favor  of  a  special  committee. 
And  let  us  be  guided  by  the  popular  support 
for  this  proposal.  In  almost  every  legislative 
week  since  March,  sample  letters  of  this  sup- 
port have  been  printed  in  the  RECoaD.  I 
have  no  doubt  whatsoever  tliat  the  House 
would  overwhelmingly  vote  for  this  proposal. 

With  the  Berlin  crisis  staring  us  in  the 
face  it  is  time  now  to  report  out  favorably 
this  proposal  for  a  Special  House  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations.  Our  Members  and  I 
seek  your  immediate  action  on  this.  It  is 
now  almost  4  months  since  the  first  hearing 
was  held  on  this  vital  proposal. 

In    gratitude    for   your    studied    considera- 
tion of  this  and  your  favorable  action,  I  am, 
SiJicerely  yours.  || 

Daniel  J.  Flood,  I 
Member  of  Congrtts. 

GROWIN'G     POPULAR     INTEREST     IN     STUDY     OF 
CAPTIVE     NATIONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  my  habit 
throughout  these  discussion.s,  I  should 
like  to  offer  additional  evidence  of  grow- 
ing popular  interest  in  the  study  of  the 
captive  nations.  Many  Members  will 
find  much  of  this  evidence  of  the  greatest 
interest.  It  is  drawn  not  only  from  do- 
mestic sources  but  also  from  foreign 
areas.  And  some  of  it,  as,  for  e.xample, 
the  two  recent  scientific  Uicrainian  de- 
fections to  the  free  world,  would  be  of 
enormous  value  to  the  studies  of  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Captive  Nations  from 
its  chief  viewpoint  of  Moscow's  imperial- 
ism and  colonialism  both  within  and  out- 
side the  Soviet  TJnion. 

I  therefore  request,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  following  items  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

First.  The  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  in  the  Free  Republic  of 
China ; 

Second.  The  observance  of  the  week 
in  Bremerton,  Wash. 

Third.  An  excellent  analysis  of  two 
UNESCO  publications  by  Dr.  Roman 
Smal-Stocki  of  Marquette  University, 
dealing  with  cultural  colonialism  in  the 
U.S.SR.; 

Fourth.  The  resolutions  and  letter  of 
the  American  Friends  of  the  Anti- 
Bolshevik  Bloc  of  Nations  pertaining  to 
the  captive  nations:  and    -  jl 

Fifth.  The  New  York  Times  editorial 
and  report  on  the  two  defections,  along 
with  the  account  in  the  Telegram  of 
Toronto,  Canada: 

I  From   the  China  Post,  July  18,  196l) 
Captive   Nations   Week  Marked   Here — Dec- 
laration or  Freedom  Rally  in  Slppobt  of 

the    People    of    the    Captive    Nationb    in 

Their  Stbl'ggle  for  Freedom 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  over  800 
million  people  of  the  world  have  been  shut 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  To  strive  for  their 
freedom  and  stirvival,  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  them  have  been  carrying  on  their 
fight  against  Communist  tyranny.  In  tact, 
the  heavier  the  oppres.sion.  the  more  violent 
is  their  resistance.  The  demoustrationfl  by 
workers  In  East  Germany  in  1953.  the  up- 
rising by  the  Polish  people  in  1956.  the  H!un- 
garian  revolution  in  October  of  the  same  year. 
the  aiul-Communist  revolution  by  the  Tibet- 
an people  in  1959.  and  the  anti-Commuhlst 
movements  by  the  people  under  Com- 
munist domination  in  various  parts  of  the 
Chinese  mainland  in  the  past  years  are  ex- 
amples in  point. 

As  an  expression  of  their  sympathetic 
support  to  the  captive  nations  and  their  peo- 
ples  in  the  struggle  for  national   independ- 


ence and  freedom,  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  people  have  designated  the  third 
week  of  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week,  which 
was  passed  by  both  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  Senate,  and  formally  proclaimed 
by  former  President  Elsenhower  on  July  17. 
1959.  As  from  that  year,  the  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  hold  various  kinds 
of  ceremonies  and  activities  within  that  week 
each  year.  And  the  commemoration  of  this 
week  will  continue  to  be  observed  as  long  as 
the  enslaved  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
have  not  regained  their  freedom. 

RIGHTEOUS   MOVE 

This  great  and  righteous  move  on  the  part 
of  the  U.S.  Government  and  people  deserves 
high  respect  of  the  countries  and  peoples  of 
the  whole  free  world.  Particularly  at  the 
time  when  contradictions  within  the  ranks 
of  the  Communist  Parties  have  been  deep- 
ening, peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  have 
been  fighting  relentlessly  against  the  tyran- 
nical Communist  rule,  famine  on  the  Chinese 
mainland  has  been  aggravating  to  most 
alarming  proportions  and  struggle  against 
communism  has  been  gaining  in  vigor  and 
effectiveness,  this  righteous  move  by  the 
American  Government  and  p>eople  not  only 
is  an  indication  of  its  deep  s\-mpatliy  to  the 
unhappy  lot  of  the  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations  and  of  its  opposition  against  com- 
munism, but  also  gives  great  encouragement 
to  the  enslaved  peoples  in  their  will  and 
determination   to  strive  for  freedom. 

However,  we  have  to  point  out  that  the 
Communist  bloc,  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  enslaved  peoples  in  their  fight  against 
Communist  t>Tannical  rule,  and  to  achieve 
its  end  of  world  domination,  has  been  play- 
ing on  the  fear  of  war  on  the  part  of  the 
free  world.  Thus,  it  harps  on  the  slogan  of 
peaceful  coexistence  with  a  view  to  dividing 
the  free  nations  on  the  one  hand  and 
launches  an  overall  offensive  against  the  free 
world  in  the  form  of  threats,  deceit,  induce- 
ments, infiltration,  subversion,  and  even 
armed  aggression  on  the  other.  In  the  face 
of  this  formidable  antagonist,  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  there  are  still  certain  countries  in 
the  democratic  camp,  either  for  selfish  rea- 
sons or  out  of  a  sense  of  self-complacency, 
adopt  a  p>ollcy  of  appeasement  in  the  vain 
hope  of  existing  peacefully  side  by  side  with 
the  Communist  bloc.  While  holding  a  mass 
rally  in  support  of  the  enslaved  countries 
and  peoples  to  strive  for  their  freedom  here 
at  Taipei  today,  we  feel  compelled  to  caU 
upon  the  United  States  and  other  democratic 
countries  and  their  peoples  to  maintain  their 
high  degree  of  vigilance  toward  this  adverse 
undercurrent  in  the  world  and  to  save  on 
time  the  danger  with  which  the  free  world  is 
confronted. 

SUGGESTIONS     OFFERED 

On  behalf  of  the  people  from  all  walks  of 
life  of  the  Republic  of  China,  we  wish  to 
offer  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  It  Is  our  belief  that  solidarity  of  the 
free  world  is  the  only  way  open  in  the  cold 
war  in  which  it  is  engaged  against  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  For  this  reason,  we  urge  all 
democratic  countries  to  step  up  their  antl- 
Corrununlst  cooperation,  to  stand  pat  on 
their  policj^  to  defend  Berlin,  to  maintain 
independence,  freedom,  and  unification  of 
Laos  and  the  Congo,  and  to  give  support  to 
the  freedom  fighters  of  Cuba  in  their  struggle 
for  national  recovery,  so  as  not  to  let  the 
Communists  seize  a  single  inch  of  free  ter- 
ritory. 

2.  It  is  our  conviction  that  any  attempt  to 
appease  or  compromise  with  the  Communists 
will  not  only  give  encouragement  to  the  ag- 
gressor but  also  dampen  the  ardor  of  the  en- 
slaved peoples  in  their  will  and  determina- 
tion to  strive  for  freedom.  For  this  reason, 
we  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  admission  of 
the  puppet  regime  of  Outer  Mongolia  into 
the  United  Nations.  We  hope  also  that  the 
United  States  will  stop  her  talks  with  it  for 
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the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
right  away. 

3.  We  believe  that  the  only  effective  way 
in  coping  with  Communist  infiltration  and 
subversive  activities  is  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  the  freedom  movement  in  support  of  the 
enslaved  peoples  shut  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain in  their  struggle  for  freedom  and  to 
step  up  the  support  to  them  and  to  encour- 
age them  to  rise  in  revolt  against  their  Com- 
munist oppressors.  Only  thus  will  the  tyran- 
nical Communist  regimes  be  overthrown 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  in  unison 
with  the  anti-Communist  forces  outside  of 
it,  thoroughly  tear  down  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Finally,  we.  the  people  from  various  walks 
of  life  of  the  Republic  of  China,  wish  to  con- 
vey to  the  American  Government  and  people 
our  sincere  support  to  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  and  hope  that  the  freedom-loving 
I>eoples  of  the  United  States  and  the  world 
will  dedicate  themselves  to  the  common 
struggle  for  the  regaining  of  freedom  for 
over  800  million  peoples  in  Europe  and  Asia 
at  any  early  date. 

An  Open  Letter  to  the  Peoples  of  the 
Captive   Nations 

Dear  Friends:  Hitlerite  nazlsm  was  up- 
rooted as  the  result  of  World  War  II  It  has 
been  replaced  by  Communist  Imperialism, 
far  more  totalitarian  and  oppressive.  Its 
first  victims  were  the  countries  in  east  and 
central  Europe.  Their  national  independ- 
ence has  been  surrendered  under  Com- 
munist iron  heels  and  the  freedom  of  their 
peoples  has  been  deprived  of.  Later,  its  ag- 
gressive tentacles  extended  from  the  Chi- 
nese mainland  to  North  Korea  and  North 
Vietnam  in  Asia,  Now  almost  1  billion  peo- 
ples _^have  been  enslaved  and  persecuted, 
leading  a  life  even  more  miserable  than 
that  of  beasts  of  burden.  Particularly  on 
the  Chinese  mainland.  Communist  tyranny 
has  brought  about  a  catastrophic  famine. 
The  Communists,  instead  of  giving  relief  to 
the  afflicting  masses,  have  cut  down  their 
rations  and  left  them  to  eat  grass  roots  and 
wild  plants  for  subsistence.  No  one  knows 
how  many  people  have  died  of  sickness  and 
hunger.  Indeed,  tyrannical  rule  such  as 
this  has  been  never  heard  of  in  the  annals 
of  mankind. 

To  pursue  freedom  and  to  resist  slavery  are 
the  inalienable  rights  of  mankind.  Histori- 
cal facts  have  shown  once  and  again  that 
no  country  and  people  can  be  permanently 
enslaved.  Nor  can  any  tyrannical  rule  last. 
Caesar  and  Hitler,  powerful  as  they  were, 
were  all  overthrown  under  „he  impact  of  the 
human  desire  for  freedom  and  national  in- 
dependence. Such  being  the  case,  can  So- 
viet imperialism  negate  this  law  of  histori- 
cal development  and  be  free  from  the  doom 
of  final  collapse? 

To  show  their  sympathetic  support  to  the 
captive  nations  in  their  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence and  their  people  for  freedom,  the 
American  Government  and  people  have, 
since  1959.  started  a  'Captive  Nations  Week  " 
movement.  It  goes  without  saying  that  it 
will  go  a  long  way  in  enhancing  immeasur- 
ably your  confidence  in  the  fight  for  freedom 
and  against  slavery.  To  unite  the  Just  force 
of  all  freedom-loving  peoples  in  the  United 
States  and  the  whole  world,  the  people  of  the 
Republic  of  China,  as  from  this  year,  give 
their  wholehearted  endorsement'  to  this 
movement  with  a  view  to  giving  their  sup- 
port to  the  struggle  for  freedom  by  the 
enslaved  peoples  under  Communist  domina- 
tion. We  shall  exert  our  utmost  to  push 
forward  this  movement,  so  as  to  give  you 
practical  and  effective  help  and  to  unite  all 
anti-Communist  forces  on  both  sides  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  for  tearing  down  the  Iron  Cur- 
tains in  Asia  and  Europe  and  to  reestablish 
your  national  independence  and  freedom. 

Dear  friends,  darkness  will  leave  you  very 
soon:  and  light  is  ahead  of  you      Let" us  hope 


that  you  will  unite  yourselves  and  step  up 
your  struggle  in  your  common  effort  to 
search  for  light  and  strive  for  freedom. 

Cable  to  President  Kennedy 
Dear  Preside.nt  Kennedy  :  In  warm  re- 
sponse to  the  Captive  Nations  Week  which 
has  been  initiated  by  your  country,  we  are 
holding  a  rally  at  Taipei  today  as  an  expres- 
sion of  otir  deep  sympathy  to  those  captive 
nations  and  their  peoples.  On  behalf  of 
people  of  all  walks  of  life  of  the  Republic 
of  China,  we  wish  to  avail  ourselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  convey  to  you  our  respect  for 
the  righteous  act  on  the  part  of  your  Gov- 
ernment which  has  given  great  encourage- 
ment to  the  enslaved  peoples  in  their  struggle 
for  freedom. 

At  the  time  when  over  800  million  peoples 
shut  behind  the  Iron  Curtains  in  Europe  and 
Asia  are  engaged  in  their  llfe-and-death 
struggle  for  freedom  and  survival,  we  hope 
that  you  will  take  firmer  stand  and  provide 
stronger  leadership  to  the  whole  free  world 
by  pushing  forward  in  every  possible  way 
the  freedom  movement  and  giving  effective 
support  to  the  peoples  groaning  under  the 
yoke  of  Communist  tyranny  In  their  fight 
for  freedom  and  exert  your  Influence  to  stop 
talks  with  the  puppet  regime  of  Outer  Mon- 
golia for  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  it,  the  thought  of  admitting 
the  Peiping  regime  into  the  United  Nations, 
preposterous  "two  Chinas"  concept  and  any 
attempt  to  exist  peacefully  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc  born  of  a  sense  of  complacency 
and  in  utter  disregard  to  the  principle  of 
international  Justice,  so  as  to  realize  yotu- 
hope  that  the  cause  of  freedom  will  spread 
all  over  the  areas  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
from  Peiping  to  Warsaw  and  from  Budapest 
to  Havana.  Indeed,  nothing  can  possibly  give 
the  enslaved  peoples  greater  encouragement. 
And  only  thus  can  the  tyrannical  commu- 
nism be  tiprooted  and  the  peoples  under  its 
domination  regain  their  freedom  again. 
With  highest  regards, 

Ku  Cheng-kang. 
Chairman,  Committee  of  Civic  Organi- 
zation of  Republic  of  China  in  Sup- 
port of  Struggle  for  Freedom  Behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 


Weeklonc  Program  in  Response  to  Captive 

Nations  Week 

sunday,    july    16 

Mr.  Tsiang  Chang-lin,  an  anti-Commu- 
nist escapee  recently  fleeing  to  Taiwan  for 
freedom,  meets  the  press  to  give  a  report  on 
real  conditions  on  the  Chinese  mainland. 
Special  broadcasts  to  i>eople  at  home  and 
abroad  as  well  as  areas  behind  the  Iron 
CurUin  by  ail  local  broadcasting  stations. 

Youth  forimi. 

Catholics  in  Taipei  holding  Mass  for  the 
people  of  the  captive  nations. 

Prayers  by  all   Christian  churches. 

Slide  show  of  slogans  In  various  cinemas 
for  1  week  beginning  from  July  16  and  ob- 
servance of  1  minute  of  silence  in  memory 
of  victims  under  Communist  enslavement 
and  p)ersecutirtn. 

Postmarks  bearing  slogans  on  all  malls 
for   1   week   beginning  July   16. 

Publishing  bulletins  by  various  public 
service  centers  throughout  Taiwan. 

MONDAY.     JULY     17 

Rally  at   the   Armed    Forces  Officers'   Club 
in  Taipei  at  10  a.m. 
Activities  on  Kinmen. 
Special  broadcasts. 
Catholics  in   Hsingchu  holding  Mass. 

TUESDAY,     JULY      18 

Forum  held  by  Chinese  women  at  Ru  Mo 
Hall  at  3  p.m.  in  Taipei. 
Activities  on  Matsu. 
Catholics   in   Taichtmg  holding  Masa. 
Special  broadcasts. 


WEDNESDAY,     JULY      19 

Forum  sponsored  by  labor  unions  at  the 
auditorium  of  the  highway  bureau,  at  9 
a.m. 

Activities  in  Taichung. 

Special  broadcasts. 

Catholics  in  Chiayi  holding  Mass. 

Buddhist  temples  saying  prayers  for  those 
who  died  under  Communist  slavery  and 
persecution. 

THURSDAY,     JULY     20 

Forum  sponsored  by  intellectuals. 
Rally  held  in  Taiwan. 
Catholics  in  Taiwan  holding  Mass. 
Special  broadcasts. 

FRIDAY.     JfT,Y     2  1 

Forum  sponsored  by  the  commercial  and 
Industrial  circle  in  Taiwan,  at  Taipei  City 
Hall  at  4  p.m. 

Special  broadcasts. 

Rally  held  in  Kaohsiung. 

Mosques  conducting  religious  services. 

Catholics  in   Kaohsiung  holding  Mass. 

SATURDAY,    JULY     22 

Rally  held  in  Keelung. 
Catholics  in  Haulien  holding  Mass. 
Special  broadcasts. 
Evening  party  at  Taipei  Park. 
Forum  held  by  anti-Communist  ex-POWs 
of  the  Korean  war. 


Kr  Predicts  Collapse  of  Red  Tyranny  in 
R.ALLY  To  Mark  Captive  Nations  Week 
Ku  Cheng-kang.  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Civic  Organizations  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  In  Support  of  the  Struggle 
for  Freedom  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  yes- 
terday predicted  that  Communist  tyranny 
which  enslaves  people  will  finally  be  washed 
away  by  the  surging  tide  of  struggle  by  the 
enslaved  peoples  for  freedom. 

Presiding  over  a  freedom  rally  held  at  10 
o'clock  yesterday  morning  at  the  Armed 
Forces  Officers'  Club,  Ku  said  that  the  Rus- 
sian people  have  been  enslaved  under  the 
iron  heels  of  communism  since  1917.  '•Fol- 
lowing the  close  of  World  War  II.  14  coun- 
tries in  Europe  and  Asia  became  victims  of 
Communist  aggression.  Some  of  them  have 
lost  their  national  Independence,  while 
others  have  been  left  divided  he  pointed 
out. 

"The  number  of  people  shut  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  Including  the  Russians  totals 
around  1  billion.  "  Ku  declared. 

However,  Ku  said,  these  peoples  are 
strongly  against  Communist  tyranny.  "Dur- 
ing all  these  years."  he  pointed  out.  "antl- 
Communlst  movements  have  followed  in 
rapid  succession  one  after  another."  The 
strikes  by  workers  In  East  Germany  in  195.3. 
the  riots  by  the  Polish  people  in  1956.  the 
antl-Communist  uprising  by  the  Hungarians 
in  1956.  the  revolution  by  the  Tibetan  people 
in  1959,  and  antl-Communlst  movements 
both  In  the  slave  camps  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  on  the  Chinese  mainland  are  just  some 
examples  in  point,  he  added. 

strive    for    freedom 

"These  facts  show  on  the  one  hand  that 
communism  is  deeply  detested  by  all  the 
peoples  shut  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
on  the  other  that  the  peoples  under  the 
Communist  domination  are  putting  up  posi- 
tive fight  to  strive  for  their  freedom,"  Ku 
declared. 

Archbishop  Paul  Yupin  spoke  after  Ku. 
He  said  that  the  free  world  Is  supporting 
the  efforts  made  by  the  captive  nations  to 
regain  freedom  out  of  humanitarian  and 
religious  considerations. 

Richard  M.  McCarthy,  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Service,  declared  at  the 
meeting  that  Communist  tyranny  on  the 
Chinese  mainland  Is  aimed  at  destroying 
the  ancient  tradition  of  respect  for  the  in- 
dividual tlie  strength  of  family  lies  and 
any  Independence  of  thought  or  expression. 
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FAILI-'RE     OF     COMMITNES 

"It  has  also  Imposed  upon  the  Chinese 
people  the  Inhuman  regimentation  of  the 
■people's  communes."  From  the  communes 
the  Communists  expected  to  harvest  more 
grain  and  extract  more  work  out  of  the 
mainland."  the  USIS  Director  said. 

McCarthy  said  that  these  efforts  made 
by  the  Chinese  Communists  are  in  vain. 
"Instead,  "  he  added,  "they  have  reaped  only 
hard.shlp.  niisery.  and  famine." 

"If  we  are  going  to  preserve  freedoni  for 
ourselves  and  others,"  McCarthy  pointed 
out,  "we  must  remember,  we  must  not  only 
maintain  our  strength  but  increase  it." 

Chiang  Chang-lin,  ex-cfBcial  of  the  Com- 
inunitit  Ministry  of  Geology,  also  delivered 
a  speech  concerning  conditions  on  the  Chi- 
nese main;  md.  He  said  that  the  people 
on  the  Clilnese  mainland  are  living  under 
the  worst  tyranny.  "They  have  not  enough 
to  eat  and  ar:-  being  forced  to  work  as  long 
as  possihle,"  he  declared. 

The  28-year-old  native  of  Antung  Prov- 
ince also  told  of  how  he  fled  the  Commu- 
nlst-controHed  mainland  f'jr  freedom,  He 
crossed  the  Yunnan-Thailand  border  to  flee 
for  freedom  a  couple  of  months  ago.  He 
arrived  here  on  July  1. 

ANTI-RED    UI'RISING 

Yeh  Hsiang-chih.  Director  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  National 
Defense,  also  gave  a  lecture  at  the  meeting. 
He  declared  that  the  people  on  the  Chinese 
mainland  are  rising  against  tlie  puppet  re- 
gime in  Peiping. 

The  M.ND  Intelligence  Chief  said  that  the 
Republic  of  China  must  cooperate  closely 
with  other  free  nations  in  helping  the  peo- 
ple shut  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to  regain 
freedom. 

"Above  all,"  Yeh  said,  "we  must  do  every- 
thing within  our  power  to  help  our  com- 
patriots on  the  mainland  to  regain  their 
freedom.  He  added  that  only  through  co- 
ordinated eflorts  by  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  can  Communi&t  tyranny 
be  crushed  and  maiikind  saved  from  ca- 
lamity, w 


Program  jor  the  Rally   in  Slpport  of  the 

People  of  the  Captive  Nations  in   Their 

siruggle  for  freedom,  sponsored  by  the 

General  Public  of  the  Repl-blic  of  Chi.na 

Beginning  of  the  program. 

Chairman  assumine;  chairmanship 

Audience  standing  up. 

B.uul  playing 

N.itional  anthem. 

Salute  national  fl.Tg  and  the  portrait  of 
national  founder,  the  late  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen. 

One  minute  of  silence  m  memory  of  vic- 
tims under  Communist  enslavement  and  per- 
secution. 

Reixjrt  by  Mr.  Ku  Cheng-kang.  chairman 
f)f  the  Committee  of  Civic  Organizations  of 
Republic  of  China  in  Support  of  Struggle  for 
Freedom  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Read  messages  from  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  China. 

Speeches  by;  Archbishop  Paul  Yupin:  Mr. 
Richard  M.  McCarthy,  director  of  USIS, 
Taipei  office;  Mr,  Tsiang  Chang-Un,  an  anti- 
Commuiust  escapee  recently  ileeing  to  Tai- 
waii  for  freedom. 

Special  lecture:  Mr.  Yeh  Hsiang-tze.  an  ex- 
pert on  Chine--e  Communist  affairs. 

Adoption  of  declaration  and  statement  of 
the  rally. 

Shouting  slogans. 

Bind  playing.  i» 

End  of   the  program. 

Mfss.\ge  by  Prf.sidf.nt  Chiang  to  the  Mass 
R  VI. LY  IN  Support  of  the  Peoples  op  Cap- 
tive Nation.s  r.v  Their  Struggle  for  Free- 
dom 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  So- 
viet imperialists  have  become  more  audacious 


than  ever  in  their  persistent  scheme  to  com- 
munlze  the  whole  world.  By  either  direct 
or  indirect  aggression,  they  have  carried  out 
external  expansion  and  pushed  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  In  ETurope  and  Asia  behind 
the  Iron  Curtai.n.  The  enslavement  and  mas- 
sacre of  large  numbers  of  people  is  a  tragedy 
unprecedented  in  human  history.  The  Oov- 
erninent  and  people  of  the  United  State*,  in 
order  tD  express  their  sympathy  with  and 
support  to  the  enslaved  peoples  In  tlheir 
struggle  for  freedom  and  Independence,  liiave 
since  1959  set  aside  a  "Captive  Nations  Wfek" 
each  year.  This  annual  event  has  stendlly 
gained  in  momentum  and  grown  In  Impact. 
Being  the  voice  of  righteousness,  it  has  |won 
the  praise  of  all  frecdom-lovlng  peoplt^  of 
the  world,  and  given  unparalleled  encoujkge- 
meut  to  the  peoples  behind  the  Iron  (fur- 
tain  and  their  resistance  to  Commujnist 
tyranny  stiffened. 

The  fa^e  of  Chinese  people  suffering  [un- 
der the  Peiping  regime  on  the  malnlaao  Is 
even  worse  than  that  of  the  enslave  1  peoples 
in  other  Iron  Curtain  countries.  It  follows 
that  their  hostility  to  communism  is  the 
strongest  and  their  yearning  for  deliverance, 
the  most  urgent.  Since  the  autunin  of  1^60, 
tlie  Chinese  mainland  has  been  visited  by  a 
series  of  natural  disasters  rendered  ever 
graver  by  Conimunlst  tjTanny  and  majad- 
mlnlstratlon.  As  a  result,  discontent  has 
become  widespread,  and  there  have  been!  in- 
numerable cases  of  inass  pillagings  of  gtan- 
arics  and  mass  killings  of  Communist  caqres. 
The  anti-Communist  movement  is  spreading 
in  scope  as  well  as  In  seriousness.  This  proves 
th'. t  no  matter  how  strict  is  the  Comtnu- 
nist  control,  and  how  cruel  are  Commujnist 
measures  of  repression,  they  cannot  dea^roy 
the  determination  and  the  will  of  ourlen- 
s'.avcd  compatriots  to  fight  for  existence  land 
freedom.  Once  the  opportunity  ripens,  Ijhey 
win  surely  throw  off  the  shackles  on  tajiem 
and  free  themselves  of  the  present  oppres- 
sion. 

Today,  as  people  in  the  Republic  of  C^ina 
gather  here  in  observance  of  the  tf.S- 
initiated  Captive  Nations  Week,  all;  of 
us  Chinese  should  further  strengthen  'the 
unity  among  ourselves  in  order  to  be  |ib!e 
to  carry  out  our  sacred  duty  of  nationall  re- 
covery. We  should  also  unite  with  all  |free 
and  democratic  nations  and  peoples  In  i  the 
world  and  take  positive  actions  to  rertder 
effective  support  to  peoples  enslaved  on: the 
Chinese  mainland  and  elsewhere  behind! the 
Iron  Curtain.  Above  all.  I  hope  all  our  otm- 
patrtots  on  the  mainland  will  continue  to 
fit'ht  against  Communist  tyranny  wlthl  an 
undaunted  .spirit,  and  seize  every  opportu- 
nity to  deal  the  enemy  a  mortal  blow.  Only 
through  coordinated  efforts  by  peopleai  on 
both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain  can  Com- 
munist tyranny  be  cru-^hed  and  mankind  be 
.?a\ed  from  calamity.  May  this  be  a  signal 
for  greater  dedication  on  the  part  of  ajj  of 
us. 


Declaration  of  the  Frfedom  Rally  in  Btrp- 
PORT  or  the  People  of  the  CAPm'K']NA- 
tions  in   Their   Struggle   for  Freedom 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  over:800 
million  people  of  the  world  have  been  fcfliut 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  To  strive  [  for 
their  freedom  and  survival,  an  overwhejlm- 
ing  mnjorlty  of  them  have  been  carrying  on 
their  hght  against  Communist  tyranny.  |  In 
fact,  the  heavier  the  oppression,  the  more 
violent  is  their  resistance.  The  demonajra- 
tlons  by  workers  in  East  Germany  in  1653, 
the  uprising  by  tlie  Polish  people  in  lp56, 
the  Hungarian  revolution  in  October  of  jthe 
same  year,  the  anti-Communist  revolt 
by  the  Tibetan  people  in  1959,  and  the 
Communist  movements  by  the  people 
Communist  domination  In  various  par^ 
the  Chinese  mainland  in  the  past  yeara  |are 
examples  in  point. 

As  an  expression  of  their  sympathetic  »iip- 
port  to  :he  captive  nations  and  their  pec^tles 


in  the  struggle  for  national  Independence 
and  freedom,  the  American  Government  and 
people  have  designated  the  third  week  of 
July  as  Captive  Nations  Week,  which  was 
passed  by  both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Senate  and  formally  proclaimed 
by  former  President  Elsenhower  on  July  17, 
1959.  As  from  that  year,  the  people  In  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  hold  various  kinds 
of  ceremonies  and  activities  within  that 
week  each  year.  And  the  commemoration 
of  this  week  will  continue  to  be  observed  as 
long  as  the  enslaved  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  have  not  regained  their  freedom. 

This  great  and  righteous  move  on  the  part 
of  the  U.S.  Government  and  people  deserves 
high  respect  of  the  countries  and  p>eoples  of 
the  whole  free  world.  Particularly  at  the 
time  when  contradictions  within  the  raiiks 
of  the  Communist  Parties  have  been  deep- 
ening, peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  have 
been  fight. ing  relentlessly  against  the  tyran- 
nical Communist  rule,  famine  on  the  Chi- 
nese mainland  has  been  aggravating  to  most 
alarming  proportions,  and  struggle  against 
communism  has  been  gaining  In  vigor  and 
effectiveness,  this  righteous  move  by  the 
American  Government  and  people  not  only 
is  an  indication  of  Its  deep  sympathy  to  the 
unhappy  lot  of  the  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations  and  of  Its  opposition  against  com- 
munism but  also  gives  great  encouragement 
to  the  enslaved  peoples  in  their  will  and  de- 
termination to  strive  for  freedom. 

However,  we  have  to  point  out  that  the 
Communist  bloc,  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  enslaved  peoples  in  their  flght  against 
Communist  tyrannical  rule  and  to  achieve 
Its  end  of  world  domination,  has  been  play- 
ing on  the  fear  of  war  on  the  part  of  the 
free  world.  Thus.  It  harps  on  the  slogan  of 
peaceful  coexistence  with  a  view  to  dividing 
the  free  nations  on  the  one  hand  and 
latmches  an  overall  offensive  against  the 
free  world  in  the  form  of  threats,  deceit, 
inducements,  infiltration,  subversion,  and 
even  armed  aggression  on  the  other.  In  the 
face  of  this  formidable  antagonist.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  there  are  still  certain  coun- 
tries In  the  democratic  camp,  either  for  self- 
ish reasons  or  out  of  a  sense  of  self-com- 
placency, adopt  a  policy  of  appeasement  In 
the  vain  hope  of  existing  peacefully  side  by 
side  with  the  Communist  bloc.  While  hold- 
ing a  mass  rally  in  support  of  the  eiislaved 
countries  and  peoples  to  strive  for  their 
freedom  here  at  Taipei  today,  we  feel  com- 
pelled to  call  upon  the  United  States  and 
other  democratic  countries  and  their  peo- 
ples to  maintain  their  high  degree  of  vigi- 
lance toward  this  adverse  undercurrent  In 
the  world  and  to  save  on  time  the  danger 
with  which  the  free  world  Is  confronted. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  from  all  walks  of 
life  of  the  Republic  of  China,  we  wish  to 
offer  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  It  Is  our  belief  that  solidarity  of  the 
free  world  is  the  only  way  open  In  the  cold 
war  in  which  It  is  engaged  against  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  For  this  reason,  we  urge  all 
democratic  countries  to  step  up  their  anti- 
Communist  cooperation,  to  stand  pat  on 
their  policy  to  defend  Berlin,  to  maintain 
independence,  freedom,  and  unification  of 
Laos  and  the  Congo,  and  to  give  support  to 
the  freedom  fighters  of  Cuba  in  their  strug- 
gle for  national  recovery,  so  as  not  to  let 
the  Communists  seize  a  single  Inch  of  free 
territory. 

2.  It  Is  our  conviction  that  any  attempt 
to  appease  or  compromise  with  the  Com- 
munists will  not  only  give  encouragement 
to  the  aggressor  but  also  dampen  the  ardor 
Of  the  enslaved  peoples  in  their  will  and 
determination  to  strive  for  freedom.  For  this 
reason,  we  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  ad- 
mission of  the  puppet  regime  of  Outer  Mon- 
golia into  the  United  Nations.  We  hope 
also  that  the  United  States  will  stop  her 
talks  with  it  for  the  establishment  of  diplo- 
matic relations  right  away. 
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3.  We  believe  that  the  only  effective  way 
In  coping  with  CormnunlBt  Infiltration  and 
subversive  activities  Is  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  the  freedom  movement  in  support  of  tiie 
enslaved  peoples  shut  t>ehlnd  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain in  their  struggle  for  freedom  and  to 
step  up  the  support  to  them  and  to  encour- 
age them  to  rise  in  revolt  against  their  Com- 
munist oppressors.  Only  thus  will  the  ty- 
rannical Communist  regimes  be  overthrown 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  In  uni- 
son with  the  aiiii-Communlst  forces  outside 
of  It,  thoroughly  tear  down  the  Iron  Curtain 

Finally,  we.  the  people  from  various  walks 
of  life  of  the  Republic  of  China,  wish  to 
convey  to  the  American  Government  and 
people  our  sincere  supp<irt  to  the  Captl\e 
Nations  Week  and  hojie  that  the  freedom- 
loving  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world  will  dedicate  thfmseh'es  to  the  com- 
mon struggle  for  the  regaining  of  freedom 
for  over  800  million  peoples  In  Europe  and 
Asia  at  an  early  date 


Cable    to    Mr     Kennety     Prej^^ent    of 
the  Unitfd  States 

Dear  President  Kennedy  In  warm  rc- 
B}>'n.«e  to  the  Captive  Nations  Week  which 
has  been  Initiated  by  your  country,  we  are 
lioldlng  a  rally  at  Taipei  today  a*  an  expres- 
■lon  of  our  deep  sympathy  t-j  those  captive 
nations  and  their  peoples  On  behalf  of 
people  of  all  walks  of  life  of  the  Rejubllc 
cf  China,  we  wish  to  avail  ourselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  convey  to  you  our  respect 
for  the  righteous  act  en  the  part  of  your 
Government  which  has  given  great  encour- 
agement to  enslaved  peoples  in  tlielr  strug- 
gle   for   freedom 

At  the  time  when  over  800  million  peoples 
shut  behind  the  Iron  Curtains  In  Europe  and 
Asia  are  engaged  In  their  llfe-and-death 
struggle  for  freedom  and  survival,  we  hope 
that  you  will  take  firmer  stand  and  provide 
stronger  leadership  to  the  whole  free  wi)rld 
by  pushing  f  rward  in  every  poe.-ible  way  the 
freedom  movement  and  giving  pfTectlve  sup- 
port to  the  people?  groaning  under  the  yoke 
of  Communl.'t  tyranny  In  their  flght  for 
freedcm  and  exert  your  Influei.'^e  to  stop 
talks  with  the  puppet  regime  of  Outer  Mon- 
golia for  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations With  it.  the  thought  of  admitting  the 
Peiping  regime  into  the  United  Natinns.  pre- 
posterous two  Chinas  concept  and  any  at- 
tempt to  exist  peacefully  with  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  born  of  a  sense  of  complacency  and 
In  utter  disregard  to  the  principle  of  inter- 
national Justice.  «o  tLS  to  realize  vour  hope 
that  the  cause  of  freedom  will  spread  all  over 
the  areas  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  from  Pei- 
ping to  Warsaw  and  from  Budapest  to  Ha- 
vana Indeed,  nothing  can  possibly  give  the 
enslaved  peoples  greater  encouragement. 
And  only  thus  can  the  tyrannical  commu- 
nism be  uprooted  and  the  peoples  under  its 
domination  regain  their  freedom  again. 

With  highest  regard' 

Ku  Cheng-kanc. 
Chairman.   Cornmiffre    o/   Cit-tc   Organi- 
zations oj  Republic  of  China  in   Sup- 
port of  Stntggle  for  Freedom  Behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 


Bpeech  by  Mr  Ku  Cheng- k\ng.  Pre.sident 
OF  the  China  Chapter.  APACL  at  the 
Freeixdm  Rally  in  Support  of  the  Peo- 
ple OF  THE  Captive  Nations  in  Their 
Struggle  for  Freedom 

Today  Is  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  which  was  announced 
by  Mr  Eisenhower,  the  former  President  of 
the  United  States.  In  accord.ance  with  a 
joint  resolution  by  the  American  Ccmgress. 
The  purpose  for  this  movement  is  to  give 
support  to  all  enslaved  peoples  in  their 
struggle  for  freedom  and  national  independ- 
ence. That  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
China    give    their    warm    response    to    this 


movement  is  motivated  by  a  desire  to  unite 
all  freedom-loving  peoples  in  the  United 
States  and  other  parts  of  the  world  in  their 
con^mon  support  to  UiC  captive  nations  and 
their  peoples,  so  as  to  tear  d'.iwn  the  Iron 
Curtains  In  Asia  and  Europe  with  their 
concerted  efforts  and  to  bring  into  consum- 
mation  the  mission  cf   this  movement. 

Russia  fell  prey  to  tvTannlcal  Communist 
rule  In  1917  Since  then,  the  Russian  peo- 
ple has  been  enslaved  under  the  iron  heels 
of  communism.  Following  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  14  countries  In  Europe  and  Asia  be- 
came victims  of  Communist  aggression. 
Some  of  them  have  lost  their  national  in- 
dependence, while  others  have  been  left 
divided.  Tlie  number  of  people  shut  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  including  the  Russians 
tutals  around  1,000  millions. 

However,  these  peoples  are  strongly 
against  Communist  tyranny.  Dtiring  all 
these  years.  anti-Communist  movements 
have  followed  in  rapid  succession  one  after 
another.  The  strikes  by  workers  In  East 
Germany  in  1953,  tlie  riots  by  the  Polish 
people  in  1956.  the  antl-Communlst  revolu- 
tion by  the  Hungarians  In  1956.  the  antl- 
Communlst  uprising  by  the  Tibetan  people 
in  1959  and  antl-Communlst  movements 
t>oth  in  the  slave  camps  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  on  the  Chinese  mainland  are  just  some 
examples  in  point.  These  facts  show  on 
the  oiie  hand  that  communism  Is  deeply 
detested  Dy  all  the  peoples  shut  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  and  on  the  other,  that  the 
peoples  under  the  Communist  domination 
are  putting  up  positive  flght  to  strive  for 
their  freedom.  We  are  confident  that  Com- 
munist tyranny  which  enslaves  people  will 
finally  be  washed  away  by  the  surging  tide 
of  struggle  by  the  enslaved  peoples  for 
freedom. 

In  the  flght  against  the  Communist  bloc, 
the  great  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  free 
nations  is  lack  of  a  firm  stand,  of  a  spirit  of 
unity,  and  of  a  basic  i>ollcy  to  tear  down  the 
Iron  Curtain  Thus.  It  provides  an  opportu- 
nity to  the  Com.munlsts  to  divide  them  and 
to  practice  their  tactics  of  inflltratlon  and 
subversion  and  brings  about  a  tense  world 
situation  with  the  world  security  and  human 
freedom  seriously  threatened  At  the  time 
when  we  are  exerting  ovir  utmost  to  exteiid 
our  support  to  the  enslaved  peoples  in  their 
struggle  for  freedom,  we  wish  to  call  upon 
all  nations  of  the  free  world,  efperially  the 
United  States  upon  whom  devoives  the  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  leadership  to  the 
whole  free  world,  to  make  a  review  of  their 
antl -Communist  policy  and  to  lay  down  a 
positive  and  firm  policy  iii  the  figlit  against 
communism  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  current  world  situation  and  to  strive 
for  the  victory  In  the  struggle  against  aggres- 
sion and  for  freedom. 

Fir^t  of  all,  we  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
free  world  should  give  up  Its  policy  of  ap- 
peasement The  Munich  Conference  sacri- 
ficed Czechoslovakia  and  resulted  In  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II.  At  the  Yalta  Con- 
ference, the  Interests  and  rights  of  China 
were  sacrificed  and.  finally.  It  led  to  the  fall 
of  the  Chinese  mainland.  Largely  because  of 
this  appeasement  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
free  world  is  it  possible  for  the  CommunL'^t 
bloc  to  expand  its  influence  today.  It  is  our 
belief  that  a  firm  stand  is  the  basic  condi- 
tion and  the  most  effective  measure  to  fight 
against  communism  For  this  reason,  let  us 
hope  that  anything  which  may  affect  the 
morale  of  peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  m.iy  give  encouragement  to 
the  growth  of  Communist  Influence  should 
be  stopped  right  away. 

Secondly,  we  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
free  world  should  not  entertain  any  Illusion 
toward  neutralism.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
neutralism  is  a  Communist  tactic  for  the 
implementation  of  the  so-called  peaceful  co- 
existence.   The  Communists  use  peaceful  co- 


ex-.-ricnce  to  create  the  Illusion  of  neutral- 
isn-.  malting  those  politicians  having  no 
Independent  will  and  no  ability  to  protect 
Uieniselves  to  believe  that  neutralism  is  the 
only  way  for  their  own  security  The  end 
result  is  that  neutralism  has  become  a  Com- 
munist trap  for  them.  Rght  now.  the  Com- 
munist bloc  Is  trying  to  create  a  neutralist 
bloc  beside  the  two  existing  world  opposing 
camps — democratic  and  Communist.  In 
f:.ct.  this  Is  a  means  to  divide  and  paralyze 
the  free  world  and  Is  a  sinister  plot  on  the 
part  of  the  Communists  to  change  the  bal- 
ance of  the  world  today  Particularly  at  the 
present  moment  when  the  influence  of  the 
two  world  opposing  blocs  has  almost  come 
to  a  point  of  equilibrium,  the  danger  of  neu- 
tralism Is  espeglally  great.  For  this  reason. 
we  have  to  call  upon  the  free  world  to 
heighten   Its   vigilance 

Finally,  we  wish  also  to  point  out  that  the 
free  world  should  adopt  a  policy  of  liber- 
ation. The  pollc;-  that  is  being  fcllowed 
by  the  free  world  under  the  leadership  of 
the  United  States  Is  a  policy  of  contain- 
ment, retaliation  and  deterrence.  This  pni- 
Icy  achieved  much  success  In  the  past,  be- 
cause it  arrested  the  Communist  bloc  to 
launch  armed  aggression  against  their  weak 
neighbors  But  now  the  Communist  bloc 
has  adopts  a  strategy  of  indirect  aggression 
by  Inflltrating  and  subverting  various  areas 
and  democratic  countries  of  the  world  In 
political,  economic,  p.r.d  cultural  fields  This 
new  strategy  has  helped  the  Communist  in- 
fluence grow  This  fact  proves  that  the  policy 
of  containment  Is  not  able  to  ctntam  Com- 
munist expansionism  any  longer.  For  this 
reason  we  hold  that  the  free  world  should 
adopt  the  policy  of  liberation  as  the  basic 
anti-CommuniEt  policy.  This  is  to  sav.  the 
free  world  should  help  the  growth  of  free 
force  In  Europe  and  Asia  so  as  to  arrest  the 
Communist  expansionism  on  the  one  hand 
and  givp  support  to  the  growth  of  free  force 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  so  as  to  rock  the 
foundation  of  Communist  rule  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  on  the  other.  Only  by  linking 
up  the  antl-Communist  forces  on  b(  th  sides 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  car  Communist  aggres- 
sion be  effecUvely  checkmated  Only  thus 
can  Communist  rule  be  overthrown  and  the 
captive  nations  regain  their  independence 
Ri^.d  the  enslaved  peoples  recover  their  free- 
dom 

We  are  confident  that,  to  tear  down  the 

Iron  Curtain.  It  calls  for  the  concerted  el! oris 
of  the  free  world  as  well  as  those  of  tlie  en- 
slaved peoples.  President  Chiang  Kai-shek 
has  long  ago  initiated  support  to  the  anu- 
Communist  revolutionary  movement  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  so  as  to  realize  the  policy 
of  liberation.  All  people  of  the  Republic  of 
China,  in  response  to  this  great  call,  have 
started  the  Freedom  Day  movement  in  their 
positive  support  to  the  peoples  shut  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  in  the  struggle  for  freedom 
APACL.  ;n  all  its  annua!  conferences,  passed 
resolutions  to  give  support  to  the  anti- 
Communist  movement  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain and  to  give  positive  support  to  It  To- 
day, we  give  our  hearty  response  to  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  movement.  It  signi- 
fies the  union  of  t!ie  anti-Communlst  forces 
behind  the  Iron  Curtains  both  in  Europe  f-.:.d 
Asia.  It  also  means  solidarity  of  the  anti- 
Communist  forces  hcrh  in  the  East  and  In 
the  Weft  m  thfir  common  struggle  for  tl^e 
same  cause.  At  the  same  time.  It  la  an 
Indication  that  the  freedom  movement  of 
the  world  is  gaining  in  momentum.  In 
actuality,  growth  of  the  force  in  support  to 
tlie  enr laved  peoples  in  their  struggle  for 
freedom  is  the  only  forcible  guarantee  to 
m.iintain  world  peace  and  freedom  of  man- 
kind The  people  of  the  Republic  of  China 
are  willing  to  strive  Jointly  with  the  peoples 
of  the  United  States  and  the  world  for  the 
realization  of  this  common  objective — to  re- 
gain the  freedom  of  the  enslaved  peoples. 
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Bremerton  Captive 

Natiows  Council, 

Bremerton,  Wash. 

Rc.port:     Captive    Nations    Week,    July     16 
Through  July  22.   1961 

Proclamations:  Hon.  Albert  D.  R-osellini. 
Oovernor,  State  of  Washington;  Hon.  H.  O. 
Domstad,  mayor,  city   of   Bremerton,   Wash. 

Letters  in  sup!X)rt  of  Capti\e  Nations 
Week : 

House    of    Representatives:    Hon.   Thor    C 
Tollefson;    Hon.    Thomas   M.   Pelly;    Hon. 
CATHtniNE  May. 

U.S.  Senate:  Hon  Henry  M  Jackson; 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson. 

Kitsap  County  Republican  Central  Com- 
mittee. Robert  J.  Bryan,  ctrainnan:  Assem- 
bly of  European  Captive  Nations.  Vaclo\as 
Sldzikauskas,  chairman, 

KBRO.  spot  radio  announcemeni.s 
ihroiuhout  Captive  Nations  Week. 

Bremerton  Captive  Nations  Council  let- 
ters to  37  Kitsap  County  churches  urging' 
special  captive  nations  [services.  Response 
continues  through  newly  forme<l  study 
groups. 

Window  displays;  Bren;erion  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Full  color  ca|)tive  nations 
maps  I  four,  poster  slzei.  Public  Law-  86 
90.  Ei.scuhower's  proclamation.  City  of 
Bremerton  proclamation.  Bremerton  Cap- 
tive Nations  Council   resolution. 

First  Federal  Savings  6c  I.onn  Association: 
Special  report  (14  parts)  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Communist  Agi^ression.  House  Re- 
port 2694.  City  of  Bremerton  proclama- 
tion, Bremerton  Cuptive  Nations  Council 
resolution.    Full  color  c.ipiue  nations  maps. 

East  German  photo  poster 

Shevchenko  poster.  hand-lettered  In 
Ukrainian   and   English. 

Hard-bound  books:  'Masters  of  Deceit," 
J  Edgar  H'jover  "The  Naked  Coniminiist." 
Skovist'i!. 

Booklets:  "Ukrainr.m  Qu.a-terly."  "Hand- 
book for  Summit."  "The  New  Colonialism." 
"Facts  on  Communi.sm,"  \"N  I  nwd  II;  "Hun- 
eary   Under   .^(jviet  Rule." 

Information  center  and  window  display: 
medical-dental  biilldine.  :^treet  floor.  Open 
daily  10  n  rn  to  5  p  m  (8  p.m.  Friday  and 
Saturday  I . 

Partial  list  of  items  displayed:  "Crimes  of 
Kliru.=;hchev"  (7  parts  i  :  "Soviet  Union. 
Pri.son  House  of  Nations  and  Races";  all  proc- 
lamations, letters,  and  resolution;  "Soviet 
World  Outlook";  "Norih  Korea— A  Study  oi 
Communist  Takeover  ':  poster  showing  Htm- 
Rarian  revolt,  pictures  from  Life  magazine, 
]f^56:  {)hotoposter  oi  "Lc-'-  We  Forget," 
HUAC 

Distribution  of  8,200  Govfrnment  docu- 
ments and  miscellaneotis  publications  re- 
lating to  Communist  tot.ilitariaiiism  at  the 
information   center. 

Other:  Letter  to  Htiu.  D.\niel  J.  FYood  in 
support  of  H.R.  211  (see  Congres.sional  Rec- 
ord. May  22,  19G1 1 

Bremerton  Captive  Nations  Council  reso- 
lution and  letter  printed  in  central  Wash- 
ington paper. 

Assi.sted  lar'j;e  nvnnbers  of  summer  school 
student.s  in  making  reports  at  the  request 
(■!    their   instructor. 

We  express  our  sincere  appreciation  to; 
Assembly  of  European  Captive  Nations.  Na- 
tional Capti%e  Nations  Committee.  American 
Friends  of  the  Captive  Nations,  Hungarian 
Committee,  American  Council  of  Christian 
Laymen,  and  our  elected  representatives  for 
tiieir  contributions  which  made  the  first  ob- 
servance of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  in  the 
city  of  Bremerton  a  memorable  occasion, 
James  K    Morgan, 


August  30 


State  of  Washington. 
Executive  Department. 

Olympxa.  July   12.  196^. 

A  Statement  by  the  Governor 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  pHib- 
lic  law  approved  in  July  of  1959,  designaiied 
the  third  week  in  July  of  each  year  as  Cap- 
tive Natitms  Week  j 

All  the  Captive  peoples  behind  the  |ion 
and  Bamboo  Curtains,  including  the  Russian 
and  Chinese  people  themselves,  have  for  Ji^ng 
years  been  enslaved  by  Communist  tyra^ 
The  imperialistic  policies  of  Commi 
Russia  have  led,  through  direct  and  indlj 
aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of  the  natl^ 
independence  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Llthua 
Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia.  Latvia,  Estc 
White  Ruthenia,  Rumania,  East  Germ< 
Bulgaria,  mainlaind  China,  Armenia, 
b;:!jan,  Georgia.  North  Korea,  Albania.  Itl 
Ural,  Tibet.  Cossackia,  Turkestan,  and  Nofth 
Vietnam  Tiie  captive  peoples  of  these  p.A- 
t;i>ns  have  never  ceased  to  strive  for  freedlom 
and  look  to  the  United  States  for  leafljer- 
ship  in  bringing  about  their  liberation  ^nd 
independence.  j 

This  week  has  been  sit  aside  to  keep  f<esh 
in  the  minds  of  all  people  the  fact  that  the 
free  world  has  not  forgotten  these  nations 
and  that  they  must  some  day  become  infle- 
peiident,  and  that  the  people  of  our  Stiate 
share  with  them  their  aspirations  for  jthe 
recovery  of  their  freedom  and  independelice. 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Albert  D.  RoseUlnl.  Qbv- 
ernor  of  the  State  of  Washington,  do  hereby 
urge  the  people  of  this  State  to  Join  with  the 
citizens  of  other  States  in  the  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  and  further  urge  the 
people  to  remember  our  promises  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  sulamerged  nations  and  to  sfc[ow 
th;  t  we  have  not  forgotten  our  silent  allies. 
Albert  D.  Rosellini,  I 
Governc 


Captive  Nations  Week,  July  16-22.   196^ 

Many  nations  throughout  the  world  Ubve 
been  made  captive  by  the  imperialistic  find 
ag^rressive  policies  of  Soviet  communUm. 
Tile  peoples  of  the  Soviet-dominated  nations 
ha\e  been  deprived  of  their  national  la^e- 
pendenre   and    their   Individual   liberties. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  linSted 
by  bonds  of  family  and  principle  to  those  ffho 
love  freedom  and  justice  on  every  continent. 

It  is  appropriate  and  proper  to  manifest 
to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations  the  sup- 
port OI  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America  for  their  jUst 
nHpirations  for  freedom  and  national  iatie- 
peudence.  ' 

Whereas  the  Senate  and  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  tlie  United  States  of  America, 
by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  111.  and  Holise 
Joint  Resolutions  454  and  459,  authoKize 
and  request  the  President  of  the  Uujied 
States  to  designat-e  the  third  week  of  July 
as  Captive  Nations   Week: 

Now.  tlierefore.  I,  H.  O.  Dc^mstad.  ms»jor 
of  the  city  of  Bremerton,  Wa.sh..  do  hereby 
invite  our  citizens  concerned  with  the  free- 
dom and  security  of  our  Nation  to  obsefve 
the  week  of  July  16-22,  1961,  as  Captive 
Nations  Week,  and  urge  you  to  study  \l\e 
plight  of  the  Soviet-dominated  nations  e(nd 
to  recommit  yourselves  to  the  support  of  ^he 
Just  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  those  cap- 
tive nations.  Freedom  will  be  secured  only 
when  all  men  everywhere  are  free,  and  pelice 
can  be  i>reserved  only  by  people  who  are  pre- 
pared to  make  sacrifices  for  it. 


Bremerton  Captive 

Nations  Council 

Bremerton.  IVa.v? 
Whereas  many  of  the  free  people  of 
United  States  of  America  have  ancestral 
in  Europe  and  Asia; 


Jjhe 
ro^ts 


Whereas  the  major  portion  of  these  ances- 
tral lands  have  now  been  annexed  by  force 
into  the  totalitarian  Russian  Empire; 

Whereas  this  annexation  was  perpetrated 
by  a  small  minority  of  reactionaries  and  ter- 
rorists; 

Whereas  this  colonial  system  has  been 
maintained  by  political  genocide  and  sup- 
pression of  non-Russians  through  fear; 

Whereas  this  Inhuman  process  has  tended 
to  destroy  ethnic  languages,  values,  herit- 
ages, and  societies:  and 

Whereas  this  rule  by  force  cannot  be  con- 
scientiously recognized  as  the  legitimate 
representative  government  of  these  peoples: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  membership  of  the  Bron- 
erton  Captive  Nations  Council  assembled. 
That  all  evidence  support*  the  proposition 
tliat  the  Russian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
Is  the  one  g  eat  colonial  power  still  existing 
today,  that  world  opinion  sliould  be  con- 
tinually focused  on  the  criminal  deeds  of  the 
Russian  Imperialists,  and  that  the  formerly 
free  people  caught  In  this  web  of  internation- 
al exploitation  should  be  given  a  chance  to 
regain  that  lost  freedom. 

Throughout  the  covmtry  thousands  of 
civic,  fraternal,  veterans'  and  other  patriotic 
organizations,  and  countless  American  citi- 
zens, are  preparing  to  observe  the  1961  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  which  this  year  falls  on 
July    16-22. 

The  Bremerton  Captive  Nations  Council 
invites  the  citizens  of  the  Bremerton  area  to 
visit  their  window  displays  at  the'Bremerton 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  First  Federal  Savings 
&  Loan,  and  in  the  Medical-Dental  Building 
Proclamations  by  Gov.  Albert  D.  RoselUni 
and  Hon.  H.  O.  Domstad.  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Bremerton,  as  well  as  statements  from  Sen- 
ators Henry  M.  Jackson.  Warren  G.  Mag- 
NusoN.  and  Representatives  Thor  C.  Tollef- 
son. Thomas  M.  Felly,  and  Catherine  May. 
an  original  copy  of  the  Joint  resolution  by 
Congress  designating  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  observance  under  Public  Law  86-90, 
and  President  Eisenhower's  original  proc- 
lamation. Inclusive,  are  on  display  at  the 
Medical-Dental  Building  location. 

Churches  throughout  the  area  have  Initi- 
ated the  local  observance  through  announce- 
ments and  special  services  in  accordance 
with  President  Kennedys  proclamation. 


Discrimination   and   Bias   in   Two   UNE:sCO 

PUBUCATIONS 

(By  Roman  Smal-Stocki,  Ph.  D .  Marquette 

University) 

I 

This  article  Is  the  response  to  a  duty 
which  the  writer  feels,  as  an  American 
scholar,  to  evaluate  two  important  pub- 
lications of  the  United  Natloiis  Educa- 
tional. Social,  and  Cultural  Organization 
(UNESCO),  The  basis  of  this  evaluation  is 
Public  Law  565,  adopted  by  the  79th  U.S. 
Congress,  wiilch  authorized  this  country's 
acceptiuice  of  membership  in  this  organiza- 
tion. The  law  states  that  this  organization 
was  established  in  order  "•  •  'to  contrib- 
ute to  peace  and  security  by  promoting 
collaboration  among  the  nations  throughout 
education,  science,  and  culture  in  order  to 
further  universal  respect  for  Justice,  for  the 
rule  of  law.  and  for  the  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  which  are  affirmed  for 
the  peoples  of  the  world  without  distinction 
of  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion,  by  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations." 

The  first  publication  to  be  considered  Is 
"The  Use  of  Vernacular  Languages  In  Edu- 
cation" in  the  "Monographs  on  Fundamental 
Education  Series,"  second  printing.  Paris. 
UNESCO.  February  1958. 
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The  work  Includes  an  Introduction  fol- 
lowed by  "A  Continental  Survey  of  Vernacu- 
lar Languages  and  Their  Use  In  Education" 
(ch.   I). 

The  meaning  of  a  vernacular  language, 
according  to  the  definition  given  on  page  46. 
chapter  IT,  of  the  report  of  the  UNESCO 
meeting  of  specialists  held  In  1951  In  Paris, 
is  "A  language  which  is  the  mother  tongue 
of  a  group  which  Is  socially  or  politically 
dominated  by  another  group  speaking  a  dif- 
ferent language.  We  do  not  consider  the 
language  of  a  minority  in  one  country  as 
a  vernacular  if  It  Is  an  official  language  in 
another  country," 

TTiere  Is  an  Interesting  editorial  footnote 
to  the  definition : 

"UNESCO  recognizes  that,  while  this 
definition  holds  in  the  generality  of  cases, 
for  it  to  be  universally  applied  and  comply 
with  the  conditions  governing  Individvial 
particular  cases,  variations  in  emphasis  and 
wording  would  be  nece86:iry." 

It  Is  Important  also  to  take  the  other 
definitions  of  terms  Into  consideration: 

"Mother  or  native  tongue:  The  language 
which  a  person  acquires  In  early  years  and 
which  normally  becomes  his  natural  Instru- 
ment of  thought  and  communication. 

"National  laxignage  A  language  used  In 
the  business  of  government — legislative, 
executive,  and  Judicial 

•pidgin:  A  languiige  which  has  arisen  as 
the  result  of  contact  between  peoples  of  dif- 
ferent language,  usually  formed  from  a  mix- 
ing of  the  languages  " 

It  Is  clear  from  the  definitions  of  those 
terms  that  the  poiillc;il  qualifications  of  the 
nations  speaking  the  pertinent  languages  are 
involved.  Thus  for  a  language  to  qualify  as 
••vernacular"  it  must  be  spoken  by  a  na- 
tionality which  is  in  fact  not  a  nation  which 
constitutes  its  own  independent  political, 
social,  and  cultural  enUty;  It  means  that  this 
language  Is  not  used  as  the  official  language 
In  the  business  of  government — legislative. 
executive,  or  Judicial.  In  short,  the  quali- 
fications of  language  as  "vernacular"  is  the 
official  recognition  by  UNESCO  of  the 
colonial  status  of  a  nation. 

Discussed  in  chapter  I.  which  Is  Interest- 
ing and  detailed,  are  the  following  topic*: 
Africa  with  its  369  languages;  the  imperialist 
language  policies  of  the  English,  the  French, 
and  the  Belgians  tc  ward  the  vernacular 
languages  of  the  natives:  tlie  American  con- 
tinents with  their  hundreds  of  Indigenous 
languages.  Other  areas  considered  are  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  with  their  problems  of  India. 
Pakistan.  Burma.  Ceylon.  Indonesia.  Philip- 
pines. Turkey.  Iran.  Nepal.  China.  Japan, 
the  Arab-fpraklng  world.  Israel  and  P.nally. 
•'Europe  Including  the  US  S  R  "  The  in- 
formation about  the  USSR  and  the  Slavic 
world  which  appear?  on  pages  41  43  of  the 
UNESCO  publication  leans  heavily  on  E 
Koutaissofs  '•Literacy  and  the  Place  of  Rus- 
sian In  the  Non-Slavic  Republics  of  the 
U.S.S.R.^^: 

"Europe  Is  a  crossroads  of  languages  and 
cultures  •  •  •  the  number  of  ways  of  speak- 
ing in  the  whole  of  Ehirope  and  the  Soviet 
Union  Is.  therefore,  enormous.  Of  the  main 
languages  menUoned.  only  26  (including  as 
one  unit  Czech  and  Slovak,  and  the  Serbo- 
Croat  and  Slovene)  are  official  languages: 
the  rest  are  vernaculars  Some  of  these 
vernaculars  are  dialects  of  main  languages 
as  Alsatian,  spoken  in  France,  which  Is  a 
dialect  of  German,  as  Let,zenburguer  of  Lux- 
embourg and  Frisian  of  Holland  and  Ger- 
many. Macedo-Rumanlan.  spoken  In  Greece, 
Is  a  variant  of  Rumanian;  Walloon  of  Bel- 
glum  may  be  tr.ken  as  a  French  dialect; 
Judeo-Spanlsh  is  a  variant  of  Castilian;  the 
language  of  the  Faroe  Islands  is  very  close  to 
Icelandic;  Gallclan  of  Spain  Is  similar  to 
Portuguese;  Ruthenlan  and  \^-hlte  Russian 
speakers  can   understand   Great   Russian. 


"Main  languages  which  are  real  vernacu- 
lars In  Europe,  not  Including  the  Soviet 
Union,  though  some  of  them  are  also  spoken 
In  the  Union,  are  Armenian,  spoken  in  Bul- 
garia, Turkey,  and  the  USSR;  Basque, 
spoken  In  Spain  and  France:  Lapp,  spoken 
in  Finland.  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the 
U5SR  ;  Catalan,  spoken  in  Spain,  Fr.ince. 
and  In  Italian  Sardinia;  Lusatlan-Serb  or 
Wend,  spoken  In  Germany;  Maltese,  spoken 
In  Malta  (under  British  administration); 
Manx,  spoken  In  the  Isle  of  Man,  Provencal, 
spoken  in  France;  Welsh,  spoken  In  the 
United  Kingdom;  Gaelic,  spoken  In  the 
United  Kingdom;  Lithuanian,  spoken  in 
Poland,  Germany,  and  the  U.SS  R  .  Karaite. 
spoken  In  Poland;  Romany  or  Gypsy,  spoken 
in  varied  forms  almost  everywhere. 

"In  the  Soviet  Union  about  100  different 
main  languages  are  spoken;  these  include  6 
Slavic  (Great  Russian.  Polish);  11  Finnish; 
43  Caucasian  (Georgian  Is  the  must  Im- 
portant); 27  Ttirco-TaUr:  4  Mongol,  4 
Iranian-Manchunan  (Ttirco-Tatax.  Mongol, 
and  Manchurian  are  classed  as  Altaic  by 
some  authorities) .  and  some  Paleoasiatic  and 
Siimoyedc  minor  languages.  "Soviet  educa- 
tional policy,'  an  authority  writes  has  aimed 
at  providing  education  m  the  vernacular: 
languages  that  had  no  wTltten  form  have 
t>een  endowed  wiih  scientifically  devised 
alpliabets  and  grammars,  a  work  ol  great 
magnitude  which  is  still  proceeding,  for 
obviously  the  earlier  grammars  were  at  first 
approximations.  These  languages,  whose 
alpliabets  were  difflcult  and  ill -adapted,  were 
made  to  replace  them  by  simpler  Latin  and 
later  by  the  Russian  script,  which  made  the 
art  of  reading  and  writing  more  accessible 
to  the  masses.  In  time,  the  need  for  a 
unifying  language  led  to  the  Introduction  of 
compulsory  Russian  and  the  roncomitar.:  use 
of  Uie  Russian  alphabet  for  most  vernacu- 
lars. With  the  extension  of  compulsory  at- 
tendance from  4  to  7  or  8  years,  and  tl:e 
provision  of  boarding  schools  for  pupils  from 
outlying  villages,  the  st-andards  for  profi- 
ciency in  Russian  are  likely  to  improve. 
This  will  help  solve  the  problem  of  more 
advanced  education  among  minor  linguistic 
grovips, 

"So  far  there  h.-.ve  been  no  attempts  at 
devising  a  simplified  form  of  pidgin-Russlan. 
The  aim  seems  to  be  a  bilingual  p<">pulation 
pre  ud  of  It*  own  national  achievements  yet 
enjoying  access  to  the  wider  world  through 
Russian. 

"In  this  connection  it  should  be  bcrne  In 
mind  that  even  great  Russian  writers  have 
not  scorned  the  work  of  uanslatlng  from 
other  languages,  the  modem  Soviet  writers 
consider  It  i>art  of  their  vocation  As  a  con- 
sequence, usually  gi>od  translations  of  both 
major  Eur.'pe.in  works  and  popular  native 
songs  a:.d  e;ucs  are  available  In  Russian,  A 
Chukchi  may  read  the  Miina-s  and  a  Karelian 
the  works  of  Rustavelli  in  RiLseian.  This  is 
admittedly  not  the  best  way  nf  Knowing  the 
poetry  of  other  nations  but  It  broadens  the 
range  of  reading  of  the  multilingual  pKipuIa- 
tion  of  the  U  S  :S  R,  and  enables  small  lin- 
guistic groups  to  participate  in  the  Intellec- 
tual life  of  a  much  larger  o  mmunity,"' 


On  this  presentation  of  the  language  prol>- 
lems  of  the  USSR,  and  Itjt  sphere  of  Influ- 
ence we  offer  the  following  remiirks: 

( 1 )  The  Information  about  the  Soviet 
Union  Is.  In  comparison  with  the  abundance 
of  data  on  the  other  countries,  superficial 
and  misleading.  Responsible  along  with 
UNEl^CO  for  this  are  the  United  States  dele- 


K  Koutaissof,  "Literacy  and  the  Place  of 
Russian  In  the  Non-Slavic  Republics  ciif  the 
USSR."  Regional  paper  cu  vernacular  lan- 
guages. No    21    Paris,  1»51,  M.S. 


gate  to  UNESCO  Dr  M  Swadesh,  of  Colum- 
bia University,  and  the  US  Department  of 
State  T^he  USSR  joined  UNESCO  In  1954 
and  therefore  shares  responsibility  for  the 
second  printing  of  this  work 

(2  I  From  the  linguistic  point  of  view  it  Is 
Inadmissible  to  mix  state  units  with  existing 
languages  and  to  treat  "as  one  unit"  Czech 
and  Slovak,  because  the  linguistic  fact  is 
that  in  existence  are  two  separate  units, 
Czech  and  Slovak.  It  Is  also  inadmissible 
to  establish  as  one  unit  Serbo-Croat  and 
Slovene  because,  again,  there  exJst  at  least 
two  units.  Serbo-Croat  and  Slovene  (In 
our  opinion  It  Is  better  to  operate  with  three 
units  because  of  the  developed  differences 
between  Croat  and  Serb.  In  fact,  however, 
In  Yugoslavia  there  Is  yet  a  fourth  unit! 
Macedonian,  which  was  completely  disre- 
garded In  the  UNESCO  publication.) 

(3)  Only  the  26  mam  languages  in  Eu- 
rope and  V££  R  are  declared  as  "official 
languages";  the  rest  are  "vernaculars." 
"Some  of  these  vernaculars  are  dialects  of 
main  languages,"  or  •'variants,"  Here,  among 
mention  of  Alsatian,  Letzenburguer.  Fri- 
sian. Walloon,  etc..  Is  also  to  be  found: 
"Ruthenlan  and  White  Russian  tpeakers  can 
understand  Great  Russian. ■' 

Tlie  inclusion  of  "RuUhenlan  and  Whit* 
Russian"  in  this  parj^graph  discussing  the 
dialects  or  variants  of  main  laiiguages  aiid 
the  statement.  "Ruthenlan  and  Wliite  Rus- 
sian speakers  can  understand  Great  Rus- 
sian," Induce  the  false  ide,  in  the  reader 
that  "Ruthenlan  and  White  Russian"  are 
In  the  same  linguistic  relation  *jd  Great 
Russian  as  the  enumerated  "dialects  or  vari- 
ants to  tlieir  man  languages,"  This  Is  con- 
trary to  linguistic  fact  and  is  simply  Rus- 
sian Imperialist  propaganda. 

i4j  We  object  to  the  term  'Ruthenlan" 
This  meditv-ti  term  is  justified  for  the  proper 
era  aiid  area  (as  "Boheniii  n.  '  "Hungarian," 
etc  I,  but  for  scholarly  publications  of  our 
time  the  correct  contemporary  usage  is  called 
for;  l,e  .  Czech.  Magvar,  etc  ,  as  are  also  to 
be  found  In  the  UNESCO  publication.  Con- 
sequently, the  term  "Ruthenlan"  here  is 
n'iifeieading  and  Inaccurate;  tTlLralnlan 
should  be  used  Instead.  This  term  is  known 
to  the  editors,  for  we  find  in  Appendix  I, 
page  142,  under  the  "Tentative  Classification 
of  the  Lar.i::u:i4:es  Spoken  In  the  World  To- 
day." "Ruthenlan  i  or  tTkrainlan),  (Czecho- 
slovaltia.  Poland.  Rumania)." 

( 5 )  We  object  also  to  the  conftising  term 
"White  Russian.  "  which  customarily  is  used 
&£  a  political  term  antithetically  to  "Red 
RtL'^sian," 

(6)  The  languages  of  these  two  Slavic  na- 
tions legitimately  merit  in  UNESCO  publica- 
tions the  application  of  proper  scientific 
terminology  because  their  states,  the  Ukrain- 
ian Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and  the  Byelo- 
russian Socialist  Republic,  are  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  t_'nitcd  Nations.  Consequently, 
for  these  lanpu-igos  only  the  terms  '"Ukrain- 
ian" and  "Byeloru,sfilan"  should  be  used 
In  the  official  publications  of  the  United 
Nations, 

These  two  republics,  it  Is  to  be  recalled, 
have  laeen  members  of  UNESCO  since  May 
12,  1954. 

(7)  The  Information  about  the  territories 
where  these  languages  are  spoken  is  wholly 
nonsensical  and  ccnirary  to  fact:  "Ruthen- 
lan !  or  Ukrainian  >  .  (Czechoslovakia.  Poland. 
Rumania  I  '  Equally  nonsensical  is  it  to 
insist,  as  is  done  on  page  142,  that  "Russian" 
is  spoken  in    "Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Finland." 

The  fact  is  that  Jiist  as  there  exists  a  Bul- 
garian. Czech,  and  Slovak  Polish.  Serlx>- 
CYoat,  and  Slovene  linguistic  and  ethno- 
graphic territory  (see  page  142),  there  also 
exists  Ukrainian  and  a  Byelorussian  lin- 
guistic and  ethnographic  territory  In  the 
n^ntloned  republics  of  tbese  nations.     But 
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to  mention  only  ■Rutheiiia;!  .uid  White  Rus- 
siiin  minorities"  and  not  to  mention  the 
proper  Ukrainian  and  Byelorussian  lin- 
guistic territories  is  confusing. 

1 8)  The  term  "Russian."  which  Is  used 
without  explanation,  alternating  -.vith  "Great 
Ru.=sian,"  is  confusing  in  its  linguistir  use; 
therefore,  we  prefer  the  term  "Muscovite," 
because  the  "Russian  Federated  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic,"  which  uses  this  term 
■  Fcussian"  In  its  political  meaning,  is  a  mul- 
tinational and  multilingual  state  encom- 
passing the  rest  of  the  old  czarist  Russian 
Empire,  the  national  and  linguistic  nucleus 
of  which  Is  the  Muscovite  nation  and  its 
language. 

(9)  Taking  Into  cotisideracion  the  defini- 
tion above  of  the  term  "vernacular."  which 
states  that  "we  do  not  consider  tlie  language 
of  a  minority  in  a  country  as  a  vernacular 
if  it  is  an  ofHcial  language  in  another  coun- 
try," we  object  to  the  degradation  In  this 
UNESCO  publication  of  the  Ukrainian  and 
Byelorussian  languages  to  vernaculars  be- 
cause they  are  official  languages  In  their  own 
republics,  which,  as  pointed  out  above,  are 
charter  members  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
because,  according  to  the  constitutions  of 
these  republics  not  only  their  state  laws,  but 
according  to  the  Constitution  of  the  U.S.S.R.. 
all  federal  laws  must  be  upheld  and  published 
in  the  official  languages  of  the  two  mentioned 
Slavic  Union  Republics.  Article  40  of  the 
Union  constitution  orders: 

"Laws  passed  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
USSR,  are  published  in  the  languages  of 
the  Union  Republics  over  the  signatures  of 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Presidium 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR." 

(10)  A  strange  and  unscientific  argument 
was  employed  by  the  authors  in  order  to 
degrade  these  two  Slavic  languages  to  "ver- 
naculars": "Ruthenian  and  White  Russian 
speakers  can  understand  Great  Russian." 
This  point  of  "understanding"  demands  a 
scientific  qualification  "partly":  besides.  It 
is  not  a  one-way  argument,  but  logically 
al.'-o  applies  in  the  other  direction,  to  wit, 
"partly"  Great  Russian  speakers  understand 
Ruthenian  and  White  Russian.  But  surely 
this  does  not  degrade  "Great  Russian"  to  a 
vernacular  of  the  official  langiiages  of  the 
Ukrainian  or  Byelorussian  Republics.  In 
iidditlon.  the  authors  should  know  that  the 
"Ruthenian  and  White  Russian  speakers"  un- 
derstand Polish  far  more  easily.  Do  not  the 
Slo\aks  and  Czechs,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
The  Poles  and  Ukrainian.^,  on  the  other,  un- 
derstand themselves  partly  mutually?  And 
likewise  the  Slovenes.  Croats,  Serbs,  and 
Macedonians? 

This  "understanding"  argument  betrays 
linguistic  and  historical  dilettantism  and 
oven  Russian  imperialistic  bias,  none  of 
which  belongs  in  scholarly  ptiblications  as- 
ninng  to  scientific  objectivity. 

I  11  I  The  following  excerpt  is  obscure: 
"Main  languages  which  are  real  vernaculars 
in  Europe,  not  including  the  Soviet  Union, 
though  some  of  them  are  also  spoken  In 
the  Union,  are:  Armenian,  spoken  in  Bul- 
garia, Turkey  and  the  USSR.  ♦  •  •  Lithu- 
anian, spoken  in  Poland,  Germany,  and 
the  USSR.  •  •  *."  and  together  with 
B;\5que,  Lapp,  Catalan,  Lusatian-Serb  or 
Wend,  Gaelic,  etc  ,  they  are  finally  classed  In 
the  same  group  as  "Roman  or  Gypsy,  spoken 
in  varied  forms  almost  everywhere"  (p.  42). 
Where  is  simple  logic?  The  editors  cited 
their  definition  of  vernacular  and  expressly 
stflted  that  "we  do  not  consider  the  languages 
of  a  minority  in  one  country  as  vernacular 
if  it  Is  an  official  language  in  another."  But 
they  do  just  that  by  classifying  Armenian, 
the  official  language  of  the  Armenian  Soviet 
Sr>cialist  Republic,  as  spoken  in  Bulgaria, 
Turkey,  and  even  in  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
which  the  Republic  belongs,  as  a  "real  ver- 
nacular." The  same  treatment  is  accorded 
I  ithuauian,  the  official  langtiage  of  the  Lith- 


uanian Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  as  spoken 
in  Poland,  Germany,  and  even  in  the  Soviet 
Unioii.- 

These  three  nations — Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania — have  a  record  of  heroic  resistttiice 
to  the  dictatorship  of  Russian  communism, 
which  by  breaking  all  principles  of  JUBtice 
and  international  law  abolished  in  these 
countries  all  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms.  Our  Government  does  not'rec- 
ognii^e  their  occupation  and  Integration  into 
the  Soviet  Union;  but  just  now,  when  tjhese 
nations  are  fighting  for  their  very  existence, 
UNESCO  erases  Estonian  and  Latvian  from 
the  European  family  of  existing  national,  and 
official    languages   while  Lithuanian   is   flas- 


sifled   as   a   real    vernacular   on   a  level 
the  Gypsy  language. 

Ill 

In    the    Soviet    Union,    the    reader    ii 
formed,      about     100     different     main 
guages      are     spoken.     These      Include 


ftith 


in- 

lan- 
six 


Slavic  languages,  but  only  two  are  given  be- 
tween parentheses  (Great  Russian,  Polish). 
The  languages  of  the  two  other  Slaviq  re- 
publics of  the  Soviet  Union  were  not  re- 
garded as  Important  enough  to  cite,  although 
Polish  was  included  by  some  strange  log^c  of 
the  UNESCO  linguists,  llien  follows  the 
long  quotation  from  the  work  by  E.  Koutais- 
sof,  an  individual  cited  hy  UNESCO  ae  an 
authority  on  Soviet  educational  policy.  Mr. 
Koutaissof  makes  the  following  point$  on 
Soviet  educational  policy:  | 

la)  that  it  has  aimed  at  providing  edjiica- 
tion  in  the  veriiacular; 

(bi  that  languages  which  had  no  written 
form  have  been  endowed  with  scientuically 
devised  alphabets   and   grammars; 

(c)  that  difficult  and  ill-adapted  alphabets 
Of  languages  were  replaced  by  similar  Latin 
and  the  latter  by  the  Russian  script  which 
made  the  art  of  reading  and  writing  unore 
accessible  to  the  masses; 

(di  that  the  need  for  a  unifying  (lan- 
guage led  to  the  introduction  of  compu<sory 
Russian  and  the  concomitant  use  of  the 
Russian  alphabet  for  most  vernaculars: 

(e)  that  so  far  there  have  been  no  at- 
tempts at  devising  a  simplified  form  of  ipld- 
gin-Russian; 

If)  that  the  aim  of  the  Soviet  policy 
seems  to  be  a  bilingual  population  proud 
of  Its  own  national  achievements  yet  en- 
joying access  to  the  wider  world  thrpugh 
Russian;  and  for  that  pvirpose  even  great 
Russian  writers  have  translated  major  Ejuro- 
pean  works  and  popular  native  songs  and 
epics  into  Russian. 

On  these  points  on  "Soviet  educational 
policy"  which  are  accepted  and  publicized 
by  UNESCO  as  objective  trutli,  we  should,  like 
to  make  the  following  comments: 

( 1 )  It  is  wholly  untenable  on  the  paatt  of 
UNESCO  to  accept  as  gospel  the  Russian 
Communist  point  of  view  about  the  "place 
of  Russian  in  tiie  Non-Slavic  RepubhOs  of 
tlie  USSR."  American  scholars  of  thei  So- 
viet language  and  educational  policy  are!  not 
provided  with  an  equal  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  point  of  view.  But  above  a^ll  it 
is  unobjective  to  disregard  the  opinion*  on 
these  problems  of  the  free  scholars  of  those 
nationalities  now  in  exile.  UNESCO  pre- 
sents only  one  side  of  the  coin — the  Com- 
munist one.  The  reverse  side  is  ignored.  Is 
the  free  world  yet  to  be  a  free  market  of 
ideas'' 

It  is  a  fact  established  by  an  Immense 
amount  of  material  and  authoritative  stt^te- 
ments  of  the  Russian  Comunist  Party  Itself 
that  philology,  linguistics,  and  educatKn  are 
subordinated  to  the  dictatorship  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  for  the  realization  of  its  pro- 


=  "Gaelic,  spoken  in  the  United  Kingdom." 
is  also  falsely  degraded  to  a  veriuicular  be- 
cause it  is  the  official  language  of  the  Irish 
Republic. 


gram.  Therefore,  to  publish  such  informa- 
tion on  Soviet  educational  policy  and  its 
attitude  toward  the  non-Russian  languages 
in  the  Soviet  Union  without  critical  remark.s 
and  factual  background  information  is  a 
flagrant  abuse  of  the  UNESCO  forum. 

This  disregard  for  the  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  of  these  non-Russian 
nations  is  the  more  unfortunate  in  that  it 
is  displayed  by  a  U.N.  organization.  More- 
over, it  appears  in  a  publication  whose  ex- 
penses are  paid  for  by  the  free  world,  espe- 
cially the  United  States. 

(2)  As  background  information  for  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Russian  Communist 
policy  regarding  education  and  non-Russian 
languages  in  the  Soviet  Union,  one  must 
keep  in  mind  its  guiding  principles  and 
dialectical  method  of  thinking  and  acting. 

The  aim,  as  formulated  by  Stalin  at  the 
16th  Congress  of  the  All-Union  Party  i  1930 1 
regarding  languages,  is: 

"The  flourishing  of  national  culture  and 
languages  during  the  period  of  the  dictator- 
ship in  a  single  country  Is  permitted,  but 
with  the  purpose  of  preparing  conditions  for 
the  dying  out  and  amalgamation  of  these 
cultures  and  languages  into  a  single  culture 
and  common  language  when  socialism 
achieves  victory  In  the  whole  world."  - 

The  historic  mission  of  Russian,  as  formu- 
lated by  D.  Zaslavsky,  is:  ' 

"The  Russian  language  has  become  the 
world  language  •  •  •  The  succession  of 
languages  runs  through  the  ages.  Latin  was 
the  language  of  the  ancient  world;  French, 
of  the  feudal  epoch:  English,  of  capitalism; 
Russian  is  the  world  language  of  socialism 
French  is  the  fancy  language  of  courtiers, 
and  English  Is  the  Jargon  of  traders.  They 
were  the  tongues  of  ruling  classes  and  of 
snobbish  Intellectuals.  The  English  lan- 
guage corrupted  people  in  foreign  lands 
Russian  is  the  first  language  of  internation- 
alism. No  one  can  call  himself  a  scholar  If 
he  does  not  know  Russian.  Russians  un- 
questionably occupy  first  place  In  the  social 
sciences.  All  future  progress  in  these 
sciences  has  been  determined  by  the  genius 
of  Lenin  and  Stalin." 

For  the  realization  of  these  alms,  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  dictatorship  used  the  so- 
called  Soviet  Linguistic  Theory  of  N  Ya. 
Marr.  who.  after  1920.  elaborated  it  on  the 
basis  "of  the  tenets  of  dialectical  and  his- 
torical materialism.'  (The  theory  was  re- 
voked by  Stalin  himself  in  June  1950.' ) 

The  main  principles  of  Marr's  theory  are; 
(a)  all  things  in  society — the  political.  Ju- 
dicial, philosophical,  religious,  and  artistic — 
are  superstructures  resting  on  an  economic 
basis;  consequently,  language  also  Is  a 
superstructure;  (b)  as  everything  in  society 
has  class  characteristics,  there  do  not  exist 
national  languages  but  only  class  languages; 
(c)  the  historical  and  economic  process 
moves  inevitably  toward  the  establishment 
of  the  one  and  indivisible  proletarian  repub- 
lic the  world  over,  and  Lenin  postulated  for 
this  era  the  emerging  of  one  Soviet  nation, 
with  one  Soviet  culture  and  one  language. 
Tlie  task  of  Soviet  linguistics  Is  to  realize 
the  first  phase  of  this  process  and  to  speed 
up  through  enforced  use  of  Russian  the  uni- 
fication process  of  languages  in  the  Soviet 


'  We  underscore  the  point  that  languages 
have  no  rights  as  such  in  the  Soviet  Union 
but  only  permission  from  the  Russian  Com- 
munist Party. 

'  Literaturnaia  Gazeta,  February  1949. 

-See  Roman  Smal-Stocki,  "The  National- 
ity Problem  of  the  Soviet  Union."  pp.  79-92. 

"See  Roman  Smal-Stocki,  "Reasons  for  the 
Revocation  of  Marr's  Linguistic  Theory  by 
Stalin.  June  1951."  Proceedings  of  the 
Shevchenko  Scientific  Society,  vol  I.  Philo- 
sophical Section.  New  York-Paris.  1955.  pp 
5-22. 
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Union,  and  (d)  all  Indo-European  linguis- 
tics, with  their  conception  of  an  Indo-Eu- 
ropean family  of  languages  and  its  original 
protolanguage.  is  "bourgeois  nonsense";  in- 
stead, all  languages  of  the  world  developed 
from  four  original  elements — sal.  ber,  yon, 
and  rosh— from  which  all  words  of  all  lan- 
guages stem. 

Marr,  convinced  that  there  exists  in  the 
whole  world  a  "single  glottologlc-language- 
formlng  process,"  classified  languages  accord- 
ing to  stage  theory  in  four  groups  based  on 
the  level  of  the  economic  development  of  the 
peoples.  At  the  very  top  appear  the  Semitic 
and  Indo-European  languages.  Next  appear 
three  groups  of  langviages  frozen  at  a  given 
stage — economically,  socially,  linguistically — 
which  represent  obsolete  language  systems 
because  their  stagnation  is  final  To  these 
groups  belong  also  the  Finno-Ugric.  Turkic, 
and  Mongolian  languages.  Into  the  most 
primitive  group  at  the  very  bottom.  Marr 
placed  Chinese  and  the  living  Middle  and 
Far  African  languages.  (The  main  reason 
for  Stalin's  revocation  of  Marr's  theory  was 
the  Communist  conquest  of  China  ) 

Marr's  Soviet  linguistic  theory  underlaid 
the  linguistic,  nationality,  and  educational 
policy  of  the  whole  Stalin  period  up  to 
1950^  and  it  clarifies  the  statement  of  Stalin 
at  the  16th  Congress  in  1930.  on  the 
"flourishing  of  national  culture  and  lan- 
guages during  the  period  of  the  dictator- 
ship." But  Stalin  simultaneously  advanced 
an  Important  condition  for  this  "flourish- 
ing," namely.  In  the  non-Russian  languages 
everything  has  to  be  of  "Socialist  content" 
and  must  be  expressed  only  in  "national  lan- 
guage form."  Its  practical  consequences 
soon  became  apparent:  "Socialist  content" 
could  best  be  expressed  by  Introducing  only 
Russian  w-ords  and  phrases  into  the  non- 
Russian  languages,  that  is,  by  Russifying 
them. 

At  the  same  time  the  Russian  classic  lan- 
guage and  literature,  developed  by  the  Rus- 
sian nobility  and  bourgeoisie,  were  pro- 
claimed by  the  Russian  Communists  as  the 
"proud  heritage  of  the  Russian  proletariat." 
Russian  was  proclaimed  as  'classless."  "all- 
national,"  as  the  "language  of  the  great 
Lenin  and  the  Communist  revolution"  and 
of  the  big  brother."  Therefore,  this  lan- 
guage has  to  be  preserved  in  absolute  purity 
as  a  holy  language  The  application  of 
Marr's  Theory  after  1928  signified  an  enforced 
Russlfication  of  all  non-Russian  languages 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Russian  communism  thus  established  not 
only  a  Russian  political  and  economic  dic- 
tatorship, but  a  linguistic  one  as  well.  All 
non-Russian  languages  and  nations  lost  the 
freedom  to  express  their  peculiarities  In 
orthography,  terminology,  vocabulary,  phra- 
seology, and  syntactical  constructions.  The 
aim  of  Soviet  policy  clearly  was  the  creation 
of  a  "Soviet  nation"  with  a  Russian  culture 
and  language. 

This  aim  has  been  partially  realized  by 
applying  genocide,  by  liquidating  leading 
linguists,  writers,  even  Communist  leaders 
of  the  non-Russian  nations  and  nationali- 
ties, by  a  systematic  Russlfication  of  the 
universities  and  the  education  of  the  non- 
Russian  nations  and  by  colonizing  their  ter- 
ritories with  Russians  and  accusing  all  op- 
ponents of  this  Russian  imperialism  of 
"bourgeois  nationalism." 

The  present  Khrushchev  era  Is  character- 
ized by  the  same  dialectical  thesis-antithesis. 
In  slogans  of  "flourishing  national  cultures 
and  languages"  for  the  non-Russian  nations 
and  nationalities,  on  the  one  hand,  and  eter- 
nal friendship  among  the  Soviet  family  of 
progressive  peoples,  on  the  other,  we  note  a 
deepening  Russiflcatlon  of  the  schools  of 
the  non-Russian  nations.  Soviet  educa- 
tional standards  compel  the  teaching  of 
Russian  15  hours  weekly  In  non-Russian 
schools,  whereas  only  8' 2  hours  are  given 
over  to  native  language  Instruction.     TTiis  is 


in  accord  with  established  Soviet  goals  for  the 
"synthesis"  of  all  nations  Into  one  Russian 
Soviet  nation,  which  will  be  the  'vanguard 
of  humanity"  and  give  the  world  "Russian  as 
the  International  language."  This  cultural 
world  imperialism  is  pursued  by  all  means. 
Including  the  so-called  "cultural  exchanges." 
This  privileged  and  master  position  of  the 
Russian  language  in  the  Soviet  Union  is 
established  by  the  Russian  Communist 
Party  in  direct  violation  of  Article  13  of  the 
Soviet  Constitution: 

"The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
is  a  federal  state,  formed  on  the  basis  of 
a  voluntary  union  of  equal  Soviet  Repub- 
lics." 

And  also  of  article  123: 
Equality  of  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
USSR  .  irrespective  of  their  nationality  or 
race,  in  all  spheres  of  economic,  govern- 
mental, cultural,  political,  and  other  public 
activity.   Is   an   indefeasible   law. 

■  Any  direct  or  indirect  restriction  of  the 
rights  of,  or,  conversely,  the  establishment 
of  any  direct  or  indirect  privileges  for  citi- 
zens on  account  of  their  race  or  nationality, 
as  well  as  any  advocacy  of  racial  or  national 
exclusiveness  or  hatred  and  contempt,  is 
punishable  by  law." 

The  Soviet  Constitution  Is  thus  mere 
window   dressing. 

For  40  years  the  non-Russian  nations  and 
nationalities  have  been  resisting  Russian 
cultural  imperialism  and  its  linguistic  dic- 
tatorship. This  fight  is  one  of  the  facets  of 
so-called  national  communism  among  the 
non-Russian  Communists,  who  demanded 
for  all  languages  in  the  Soviet  Union  equal 
rights  with  the  Russian  language.  They  de- 
manded the  right  for  the  writers,  poets,  and 
scholars  of  all  nations  and  nationalities  of 
the  USSR,  to  develop  and  to  cultivat-e  their 
languages  in  order  to  make  language  an  in- 
strument of  perfect  understanding  among 
the  individuals  using  it  toward  popular  edu- 
cation in  democracy  and  humanism.  Tliey 
demanded  full  liberty  of  languages  as  real- 
ized in  Switzerland,  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, or  the  British  Commonwealth.  The 
non-Russian  linguists  and  philologists  espe- 
cially demanded  the  right  of  language  self- 
determination  for  all  non-Russian  nations, 
Including  the  right— without  interference 
from  Russian  Communists— to  establish  the 
orthographic,  grammatical,  and  terminologi- 
cal norms  of  the  languages  and  to  conduct 
free  objective  research  in  the  field  of  lin- 
guistics and  philology. 

This  background  Information  is  essential 
for  the  understanding  of  the  language  prob- 
lems of  the  non-Russian  nations  and  na- 
tionalities which  are  inseparably  merged  with 
the  basic  Ideas  and  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  namely  "•  •  •  to  develop 
friendly  relations  among  nations  based  on 
respect  for  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and 
self-determination  of  peoples — and  to 
achieve  international  cooperation  in  solving 
International  problems  of  an  economic, 
social,  cultural,  or  humanitarian  character, 
and  In  promoting  and  encouraging  respect 
for  human  rights  and  for  ftmdamental  free- 
doms for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race, 
sex.  language,  or  religion." 

Without  this  information  the  American 
reader  in  the  free  world  would  get  a  com- 
pletely false  idea  from  the  UNESCO  publi- 
cation about  the  plight  of  the  non-Russian 
languages  in  the  Soviet  Union:  he  would  be 
prone  to  accept  the  baseless  thesis  as  trutii 
that  the  Russian  dictatorship  has  left  free 
at  least  one  field,  that  of  language  and 
linguistics,  for  the  non-Russian  nations, 
nationalities,  and  peoples. 

(3)  Against  this  background  of  the  non- 
Russian  languages  problem  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  now  turn  to  an  evaluation  of  the 
information  about  the  Soviet  Union,  point 
for  point : 

With  reference  to  point  (a)  :  Soviet  educa- 
tional  policy   has   not   "aimed   at  providing 


education  in  the  vernacular."  First,  the  So- 
viet educational  policy  Is  aimed  not  at  all 
at  edtication,  in  the  sense  that  we  under- 
stand education,  but  at  Russian  Communist 
indoctrination  with  the  final  goal  of  propa- 
gandizing the  world  revolution  Second,  it 
is  wrong  to  classify  the  official  languages  of 
the  non-Slavic  Union  Republics  or  even  the 
languages  of  the  autonomous  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  as  vernaculars.  Third,  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  Party  Is  everywhere  provid- 
ing not  education  in  the  vernacular,  but 
Russlfication  of  the  vernaculars  by  making 
their  natural  development  practically  im- 
possible. 

On  point  (b)  :  It  is  true  that  some  lan- 
guages which  had  no  written  form  have  been 
endowed  with  alphabets  and  grammars,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  this  was  done  to  facilitate 
the  Russlfication  of  these  languages  and 
peoples  by  Imposing  on  them  the  Cyrillic 
script,  used  In  Russian. 

On  point  (c)  ;  It  is  untrue  that  difficult 
and  ill-adapted  alphabets  were  replaced  by 
simpler  Latin  and  later  by  the  Russian  script 
in  order  to  make  the  art  of  reading  and  that 
of  writing  accessible  to  the  masses  The  fact 
is  that  in  order  to  separate  the  Moslem 
nations  from  the  alphabets  of  their  cultural 
Islamic  heritage  and  to  facilitate  atheist 
propaganda  and  Russlfication.  first  the  Rus- 
sians used  the  slogan:  "The  Latin  alphabet 
is  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  and  of 
progress."  This  reform  cut  off  the  literat* 
native  masses  from  the  art  of  reading  and 
writing.  Becoming  aware  that  the  Moslem 
nations  of  the  Soviet  Union  acquired  through 
this  reform  a  common  Latin  script  with  Ttir- 
key  and  that  by  this  script  their  opposition 
to  Russlfication  became  stronger,  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  Party  then  ordered  the 
Cyrillic  script  to  be  used  in  the  languages  of 
all  the  non-Russian  nations  1  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Georgian  and  Armenian  1  to- 
gether with  the  Soviet  Linguistic  Theory  of 
Marr.  Even  upon  Rumanian  in  the  Molda- 
vian Soviet  Republic  was  the  Cyrillic  script 
impressed,  and  the  Rumanian  nation  was 
split. 

It  is  unscientific  in  a  UNESCO  publication 
to  use  for  the  Cyrillic  script  the  term  "Rus- 
sian"; moreover,  it  demonstrates  the  Russian 
Communist  imperialist  bias  This  script  in 
scientific  literature  is  called  Cyrillic  after  Its 
supposed  creator,  the  Slavic  apostle  of  Chris- 
tianity. St  Cyril.  Tills  script  is  used  bv  the 
Bulgarians.  Serbs.  Macedonians.  Ukrainians. 
Byelorussians.  Cossacks,  and  Russians.  To 
Introduce  the  term  "Russian  script"  In  a 
UNESCO  publication,  a  political  term  which 
is  preferred  by  Russian  communism  and  im- 
p>erialistic  pan-Russianism  and  atheism.  Is 
Strikingly  unfair  to  all  the  other  Slavic  na- 
tions and   their   langtiages. 

On  point  (d)  :  It  was  not  the  need  for  a 
unifying  language  which  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  compulsory  Russian  and  the  con- 
comitant use  of  the  Russian  alphabet  for 
most  vernaculars  In  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
the  interest  of  Russian  cultural  imperialism 
and  Russian  Communist  world  revolution, 
the  first  stage  of  which  was  and  is  the  at- 
tempted Russlfication  of  the  non-Russian 
languages  in  the  USSR  and  the  creation  of 
a  Russian  speaking  "Soviei   nation." 

On  point  le):  The  statement  that  so  far 
there  have  been  no  attempts  at  devising  a 
simplified  form  of  "pidgin-Russian"  is  only 
partly  true.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Rus- 
sian language  is  proclaimed  as  a  kind  of 
"holy  language"  of  the  Russian  Communist 
secular  faith,  and  the  Russian  Communists 
prefer  full  Russlfication  of  the  non-Russians 
to  simplified  .forms   of    pidgin-Russian 

But  we  must  remark  that  the  t^rm 
"pidgin"  is  not  used  here  in  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  definition.  Pidgin  is  a  lan- 
guage which  has  ari.sen  as  the  result  of  con- 
tact between  peoples  of  different  language; 
it  Is  usually  formed  from  a  mixing  of  the 
languages,   and   that   presupposes    a    nattiral 
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process,  ss  In  the  rise  of  pidgin -English. 
But  pldgln-RuBslan  was  created  by  Commu- 
nist terror,  compulsion,  mass  exiles,  and  by 
the  artlflciftl  methods  of  Marr's  linguistic 
theory.  Therefore,  among  pidgin -languages 
It  merits  a  special  term:  Russian  terror- 
pidgin.  (It  was  a  special  phenomenon  in 
the  concentration  camps.)  The  Russian 
Communist  Party  became  disinterested  in 
the  creation  of  pidgin-Russian  because  the 
Marr  method  stimulated  anti-Russian  na- 
tionalism among  the  non-Russian  nations, 
and  "national  communism"  rose  among  the 
non-Russian  Communists.  Also  the  enforce- 
ment of  Rtissian  in  the  captive  countries  of 
Poland,  Czechoslovalcia,  Rumania,  Hungary, 
Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  had  the  same  re- 
sults. The  Russian  language,  despite  its 
great  literature,  is  presently  hated  among 
non-Russian  nations  as  the  language  of  Rus- 
sian Communist  dictatorship  '  and  pan-Rus- 
sian  chauvinism   and   Messlanism. 

On  point  (f )  :  The  statement  that  "the 
aim  of  the  Soviet  policy  seems  to  be  a  bilin- 
gual population  proud  of  Its  own  national 
achievements,  yet  enjoying  access  to  the 
wider  world  through  Russian"  is  simply  con- 
trary to  fact  and  to  the  statements  of  Lenin, 
Stalin,  and  even  present-day  Communist 
leaders.  Everything  national  in  regard  to  the 
non-Russian  nations  is  denounced  as  bour- 
geois nationalism  and  counterrevolution  by 
today's  Russian  Communist  imperialists. 
The  classic  authors  of  the  literatures  of 
the  non-Russian  nations  (for  instance: 
Shevchenko.  Franko.  and  Lesya  Ukrainka  of 
Ukraine)  are  published  in  purged  and  falsi- 
fied editions  while  the  Russian  classic  au- 
thors remain  untouched.  Consequently,  the 
non-Russian  nationalities  have  no  access  to 
their  own  national  achievements  or  any  feats 
of  heroism  to  take  pride  in.  In  any  event, 
any  display  of  their  national  pride  consti- 
tutes  bourgeois  nationalism. 

In  the  same  way  the  ascribing  to  Russian 
writers  of  a  sense  of  devotion  to  the  non- 
Russian  nations  and  nationalities  which 
motivates  them  to  supply  translations  so 
that  all  may  participate  in  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  larger  community  is  only  partly 
true,  and  the  examples  are  badly  selected. 
A  "Karelian,"  which  means  a  "Finn."  can 
read  Rustavelli  in  Finnish,  yet  a  Chukchi 
fears  to  read  the  heroic  poem  "Manas"  since 
It  was  denounced  as  "nationalist  Kirghiz" 
by  the  Russians  and  since  the  purging  of 
many  Kirghiz  scholars  by  special  "decree" 
because  they  were  "proud  of  their  national 
achievements."  '' 

IV 

Chapter  II  is  dedicated  to  the  report  of 
the  UNESCO  meeting  of  specialists  in  1951. 
This  discussion  completely  Ignored  the  lan- 
guage problems  in  the  Soviet  Union,  their 
history  and  experiences  since   1920. 

To  be  sure,  many  of  the  sugeestions  and 
recommendations  of  this  report  are  valuable, 
but  these  will  never  be  seriously  considered 
by  the  Russian  Communist  dictatorship.  It 
Is  worthwhile  for  linguists  to  compare  the 
suggestions  and  recommendations  on  "The 
Choice  of  Writing  Systems"  and  "Questions 
of  Vocabulary  and  Structure"  with  the  real 
situation  enforced  on  the  non-Russian  na- 
tions    by    the     Russian     Communists.     The 


'  See  the  experiences  of  an  American  speak- 
ing Russian  in  Poland  In  the  article.  "I'm 
Suspected."  in  "Talmanac  Goes  to  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia."  Talman  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association.  Chicago,  111.,  p. 
1.  One  Pole  warned  another:  "This  man 
s.ivs  he  is  American  but  he  speaks  Russian 
Be   careful." 

'  See  Roman  Smal-Stockl,  "The  Nationality 
Problem  of  the  Soviet  Union."  pp.  290-293; 
"Vestnlk  Akademli  Nauk  S.S.S.R.,"  No.  12, 
1950. 


statement  of  Professor  Sauvegeot  on  pages 
72-74  is  excellent,  a  point  which  especially 
must  be  applied  to  all  non-Russian  languages 
in   the   Soviet   Union: 

"If  Finnish  had  not  adapted  Itself  through 
centuries  to  the  successive  needs  with  which 
It  was  confronted,  the  Finnish  people  would 
today  speak  only  Swedish,  and  would  thereby 
have  lost  all  the  treasures  which  they  have 
inherited  from  their  ancesfors  and  wiilch 
they  have  succeeded  in  handing  down  to  the 
present  generation.  Many  other  exitmjiles  of 
the  same  type  could  be  quoted,  showing  that, 
for  a  people  desirous  of  preserving  their 
heritage,  no  price  could  be  too  high  in  an 
effort  to  adapt  their  language  to  tlie  needs 
wliicli  circumstances  impose  upon  them. 
Success  in  this  is  essential  if  we  wish  to 
preserve,  for  the  future  of  mankind,  that 
diversity  of  civilizations  which  enriches  all. 
and  modern  linguistics  vastly  faciiilatas  it." 

Here  is  the  great  tragedy  of  present  times — 
that  the  Russian  Communist  dictatorship 
attempts  to  do  Just  the  opposite.  It  at- 
tempts to  impose  on  the  non-Russian  lan- 
guages and  nations  the  fate  of  the  Karelian 
part  of  the  Finnish  language  whose  speaking 
population  the  Rufsiaus  hcpe  to  completely 
Ru.ssify  and  ab.=;orb  in  the  next  decade,  as 
they  have  already  done  with  the  Jews.  I'heir 
Karelo-Finnish  Uni  >n  Republic  already  is 
abolished. 

Chapter  III  includes  some  c.ise  histories. 
Only  one  of  them  has  any  connection  with 
present-day  Russian  communism;  namely, 
the  Finno-Ugrian  Experiment,  reported  by 
Professor  Sauvegeot.  We  are  happy  to  see 
that  the  Estonian  language,  missing  In  ap- 
pendix I  in  the  "Tentatue  Classification  of 
the  Languages  Spoken  in  the  World  Today." 
appears  here.  But  the  article  is  purely  his- 
torical, and  the  author  does  not  mention 
wliat  happened  to  tlie  Karelo-Finnish  lan- 
guage in  the  Soviet  Union,  or  to  Estotnian 
and  Magyar,  after  World  War  II  under  Rus- 
sian communism.  Also  the  Ingriana.  an 
example  of  Soviet  genocide,  are  in  this  con- 
nection not  mentioned  at  all. 

Only  in  one  case  did  we  find  an  impor- 
tant principle  applied  for  the  solution  of 
language  problems.  On  page  99  in  a  discus- 
sion on  Bahasa  Indonesia: 

"This  is  not  democratic  in  Uie  modern 
scn.-:e.  and  docs  net  appeal  to  the  generation 
which  has  coined  the  slogar-..  'One  country, 
one  people,  and  one  language.'  " 

Thus  there  Is  a  double  moral  standard  in 
the  UNESCO  publication,  one,  the  demo- 
cratic principle,  for  the  countries  of  the  free 
world  and  the  languages  of  the  colonial  peo- 
ples liberated  by  the  free  world,  another  for 
the  languages  of  the  nations  and  nationali- 
ties which  fell  victim  to  Russian  Soviet 
imperialism. 

In  summation,  the  information  on  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  sphere  of  influence 
is  unobjective  and  inaccurate.  It  creates 
a  false  impression  about  the  language  prob- 
lems of  the  Soviet  Union  by  silencing  the 
attitude  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party 
toward  the  non-Rus.sian  languages.  Lastly, 
it  wa,s  allowed  to  be  written  with  pro-Soviet 
Ru.ssian  imperialist  bias. 

The  second  publication  to  be  discussed 
Is:  "Contributions  a  I'Histoire  Russe — 
Studies  on  Russian  History — Contribuclones 
a  la  Historia  Rusa.  Cahier  d'Histoire  Mon- 
dlale,  Numero  Special."  1958;  Editions  de  la 
Baconniere.  Neuchatel;  published  under  the 
financial  assistance  of  UNESCO. 

It  consists  of  a  preface  of  A.  A.  Zvorikine, 
vice  president  of  the  c  .mmission  Interna- 
tionale pour  une  histoire  du  developpeipent 
scient;flque  et  cultural  de  I'humanite.  and 
three  chapters  with  articles  dedicated  to 
(1)  prehistory,  (2)  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
16th  century,  and  (3)  the  period  from  the 
18th  to  the  20th  century,  written  by 
representative  Soviet  scholars  of  good 
standing  in  the  Russian  Communist  Party. 


The  following  matters  cannot  but  provoke 
strong  criticism  In  the  free  world: 

(li  Terminology:  In  English.  French,  and 
Spanish  the  volume  uses  in  the  title  the 
terms.  Russian.  Russe,  and  Rusa.  Just  what 
do  these  terms  mean  in  this  UNESCO  pub- 
lication? 

From  Zvorlklne's  preface  (p.  13)  the  reader 
learns  that  Georgia,  Uzbekistan,  Eastern 
Siberia,  North  Caucasus,  Ukraine,  Crimea, 
Armenia,  and  Central  Asia  «p.  14)  since  the 
paleolithic  and  mesoilthlc  ages  are  "Rus- 
sian" and  the  nlstories  of  all  the  colonies 
of  the  old  czarist  Russian  Empire  from  the 
dawn  of  man  up  to  the  present  are  "Rus- 
sian history."  Zvorikine  doe.s  use  objec- 
tively and  systematically  in  his  preface  the 
terms  'Soviet  Union"  or  U.S.S.R..  but  lu 
the  title  the  Russian  imperialistic  bias  comes 
to  full  expression.  "Soviet  Union"  being 
equated  with  "Russia." 

Is  tliis  terminology  of  tl^.e  Utle  objective 
and  scientific  or  is  It  Russian  imperialist 
propaganda? 

Would  UNESCO  write  In  this  fashion  in 
the  case  of  the  countries  and  pec^ples  of  the 
former  European  colonies  in  Asia  or  Africa, 
inciudnig,  for  instance,  India  or  Egypt  since 
ancient  ages  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain, 
or  Morocco  and  Tunis  in  French  history? 
Why  must  "Russian  Lebensraum"  be  re- 
spected by  UNESCO  in  such  a  way  and  why 
must  it  be  propagated  by  such  terminology 
throughout  the  free  world? 

The  term  "Russle-Russia"  has  a  second 
meaning  In  chapter  I  in  the  article  of  I  U. 
Boudovnitz.  Here  it  Is  used  for  the  Kievan 
Rus-Ukraine  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  even 
Soviet  Academician  A.  D.  Grekov,  in  his 
English  works  published  in  Moscow,  insists 
for  this  state  and  era  on  the  use  of  the  term 
Kiev  Rus"  ("The  Culture  of  Kiev  Rus." 
Moscow,  1947)  as  well  as  in  his  German 
translations  on  the  term  'Rus"  ("Die  Bauern 
In  der  Rus.  Geschlchte  der  Kultur  der  Alten 
Rus."  Acndemie  Verlag,  Berlin,  1959). 

The  term  "Russle-Russia"  has  a  third 
meaning  in  chapter  II.  denoting  Moscovia- 
Muscovy — which  is  also  u.sed  in  the  present 
Soviet  terminology  in  Russian. 

To  top  off  this  terminological  confusion 
the  term  "Russle-Russia"  is  used  In  the 
third  chapter.  Czar  Peter  I  changed  the 
name  of  the  Muscovite  Czardom  to  "Russian 
Empire";  from  that  time  on  this  term  for 
the  state  Is  fully  Justified.  The  ruling  Mus- 
co%'lte  nation  and  empire  changed  Its  na- 
tionality term  gradually  to  "Russian"  and 
now  also  terms  as  "Rtisslan"  its  language, 
culture,  and  history.  This  term  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  Russian  Imperialism  and  co- 
lonialism of  the  Russian  Petrlne  empire.  It 
has  created  constant  confusion  between 
"Russian"  equalling  citizenship  or,  better, 
"subjectship,"  and  "Russian"  equalling  the 
language,  culture,  and  history  of  the  im- 
perial Muscovites.  Consequently,  at  the 
present  time  these  two  meanings  should  also 
always  be  termlnologically  separated  In  the 
Interest  of  an  objective  presentation  of  East 
European  history. 

■Vi'hat  is  behind  these  terminological  tricks 
of  the  Soviet  "savants"?  It  Is  this.  By  the 
introduction  of  a  common  term  "Russle- 
Russia"  for  all  the  periods  of  East  European 
and  partly  even  Asiatic  history  from  the 
paleolithic  up  to  the  present  Soviet  Union, 
the  Russian  Communists  attempt  to  create, 
in  the  free  world,  the  Impression  of  a  "con- 
tinuity of  Russia"  for  the  defense  of  the 
Integrity  and  indivisibility  of  "Russia"  be- 
hind which  lurks  the  old  Russian-Muscovite 
Imperialism  and  colonialism. 

In  order  to  provide  a  firm  laasls  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  present  problem  of  the 
term  "Russia"  being  equated  with  the  term 
"Soviet  Union."  we  submit  the  scholarly 
opinion  of  a  distinguished  American  geog- 
rapher. Prof.  Eugene   Van  Cleef,  Ohio  State 
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University,  who  in  his  article  "Russia  or 
U.S.S.R.?""  writes: 

"It  may  be  well  enough  for  the  "man  on 
the  street'  to  use  the  term  'Russia'  when 
he  means  the  U.S.S.R  ,  but  when  a  geog- 
rapher does  so  the  sin  seems  unpardonable. 

"Today,  officially  speaking,  the  U,S.S.R. 
consists  of  •  •  •  so-called  Republics  one 
of  which  is  commonly  named  'Russia'  or 
technically,  Russian  Federated  Socialist  Re- 
public. Presumably,  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  has  a  right  to  organize  itself 
into  such  political  units  as  pleases  Itself. 
Because  it  has  decreed  to  employ  as  the 
name  for  one  of  its  divisions,  a  name  which 
once  upon  a  time  referred  to  the  whole  na- 
tion is  no  justifiable  ground  for  continuing 
to  use  Russia  in  its  wrong  sense — certainly 
not  among  an  intellectual  folk. 

"There  are  those  who  contend  that  'Russia' 
is  more  convenient  to  say  than  "U.S.S.R.," 
much  less  the  protracted  expression  'Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics .'  And  there 
are  those  who  argue  that  inasmuch  as  the 
RSFSR,  contains  the  seat  of  the  National 
Government  and  is  the  largest  in  area  and 
population  of  the  Republics  it  Is  legitimate 
to  say  "Russia"  when  we  mean  USSR. 
Again,  we  may  hear  It  said,  "Everybody  knows 
what  we  mean  when  we  say  Ru.ssia,  so  why 
bother  with  saying  USSR?" 

■"Of  course,  it  is  the  privilege  of  any  per- 
son to  tise  any  nomenclature  which  pleases 
his  fancy,  provided  he  announces  in  advance 
what  his  intentions  are.  If  he  declares,  'I 
am  now  going  to  disc  .ss  matters  pertaining 
to  the  U.S.S.R  .  but  I  shall  use  the  word  Rus- 
sia  In   its  stead."   he   is  on  safe  ground. 

"'These  contentions.  Justifications,  whims. 
and  other  bases  for  deviating  from  the 
standard  or  the  official  nomenclature  may 
satisfy  millions  of  persons  and,  argtnng 
common  usage'  to  be  the  criterion  for  the 
accepted  meaning  of  a  word,  these  persons 
are  sincere  in  their  continued  erroneous 
ways. 

"Even  if  we  were  to  grant  as  sound  all 
these  misuses  by  the  masses,  we  as  geogra- 
phers can  hardly  tolerate  an  Identical  atti- 
tude among  ourselves.  Nor  can  we  excuse 
our  own  error,  when  we  commit  it,  on  the 
ground  of  wishing  not  to  give  an  impression 
of  superior  knowledge  by  being  correct.  If 
there  be  geographers  who  dissent,  then  we 
can  only  say  they  do  a  disservice  to  our  sci- 
ence. 

"After  World  War  I,  many  nations  sought 
to  gain  official  recognition  by  other  nations. 
of  the  native  names  of  their  cities.  For  ex- 
ample. Norway  announced  the  abandonment 
of  Christiania  and  its  replacement  by  Oslo. 
Interestingly  enough,  the  world  promptly 
acceded  to  the  request,  and  few  if  any  of  the 
younger  generation  are  aware  of  the  change. 
On  the  other  hand  Eire,  or  Ireland,  asked 
that  Dublin  give  way  to  Baile  Atha  Cliath. 
But  although  modern  atlases  show  this 
name,  hardly  a  person  outside  Eire  uses  that 
form— the  probable  reason  is  clear  enough. 
The  correct  pronounclation  of  the  native 
name  is  almost  impossible  by  those  unfa- 
miliar with  the  Celtic  language.  Even  so. 
this  type  of  substitution  for  the  correct 
name  is  of  a  different  order  from  that  of 
Russia  for  the  U.S.S.R.  The  two  forms  are 
synonymous.  They  do  not  have  different 
official  meanings.  A  part  is  not  substituted 
for  the  whole  as  in  the  case  of  Russia  for  the 
U.S.S.R. 

"The  TJ  S.  Board  of  Geographic  Names 
in  editing  materials  for  accuracy  and  con- 
sistency of  geographic  names  •  •  •  permits 
the  abbreviation  "U.S.S.R."  and  the  term 
"Soviet  Union"  for  the  present-day  entity, 
but  limits  the  use  of  'Russia'  to  references 
to  pre-Soviet  Russia."  Again.  We  recom- 
mend   "Russian    Soviet    Federated    Socialist 
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Republic."  or  the  abbreviations  'RSFSR" 
for  the  largest  of  the  Soviet  republics  '  So 
states  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Board 
This  recognition  by  the  Board  ought  to  serve 
as  a  sufficiently  authoritative  basis  for  any- 
one to  employ  the  term  Russia'  correctly 
and  without  embarrassment.  Certainly  for 
the  geographer  there  is  no  alternative:  nor 
need  he  be  apologetic  for  being  correct" 

(2)  Scholarly  objectivity:  In  order  to 
evaluate  the  articles  from  the  scholarly  point 
of  view  one  must  consider  facts  of  Soviet 
life  under  Communist  dictatorship.  Hav- 
ing sketched  the  plight  of  linguistics  under 
Russian  Communist  dictatorship,  we  now 
present  the  situation  of  all  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  under  the  Soviet  regime. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  unquestioned  by 
the  Communists  themselves: 

(a)  that  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Russian  Communist  dictatorship  in  Petro- 
grad,  its  later  expansion  into  the  Soviet 
Union  and,  after  World  War  II.  over  the 
new  colonies,  academic  freedom  has  been 
abolished  in  all  the  captive  nations.  The 
inalienable  rights  of  all  scholars  in  the 
fields  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  were  de- 
stroyed with  irreparable  damage  to  these 
disciplines,  to  the  culture  of  all  the  captive 
nations  inside  and  outside  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  to  the  whole  of  mankind. 

(b)  that  all  liberal  arts  and  sciences  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  sphere  of  domina- 
tion are  subordinated  to  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  dictatorship  of  the  Russian  Com- 
munist Party,  which  has  converted  them 
into  tools  of  the  Russian  cultural  imperial- 
ism. This  is  also  especially  true  of  the  sci- 
ences, which  have  become  one  of  the  most 
efficacious  tools  of  Communist  world  revo- 
lution. 

(c)  that  the  Soviet  police  state  created  a 
Soviet  police  liberal  arts  and  sciences  and 
also  a  Soviet  fwlice  literature,  according  to 
Marxist-Leninist  Party  dogmas  and  the 
established  directives  of  the  Russian  Com- 
munist Party.  Thus  in  fact  from  the  very 
top,  from  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  its  system  of  academies  over  the  uni- 
versities and  its  institutions  to  the  lower 
levels  of  education,  all  research  and  educa- 
tion Is  directed  by  the  Communist  Party  ac- 
cording to  Marxism-Leninism  in  a  constant 
cold  war  inside  and  outside  the  Soviet  Union 
against  any  freedom  of  thought.  All  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  are  subordinated  to  rigid 
conformlsm  following  the  party  line,  and 
only  the  party  can  change,  through  new 
directives,  the  opinions  of  scholars  and  pro- 
fessors, who.  having  no  tenure,  are  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  party.  Scholars 
cannot  collaborate  (in  the  meaning  of  the 
free  world);  one  can  only  collaborate  with 
the  Russian  Communist  Party,  which  ter- 
rorizes them.  Soviet  scholars  are  merely 
the  loudspeakers  of  the  Russian  Commu- 
nist Party — not  the  representatives  of  free 
and  objective  research  of  the  nations,  na- 
tionalities, and  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  present  era  of  Soviet  Russian  im- 
perialism and  colonialism  since  the  end  of 
World  War  I,  the  Communist  Party  continues 
the  policy  of  the  old  czarist  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, especially  with  regard  to  the  liberal 
arts  The  old  White  Russian  czarism  sys- 
tematically persecuted  all  liberal  arts  of  the 
non-Russian  nations,  especially  history, 
philology,  and  linguistics.  The  far-reaching 
persecution  of  all  free  research  was  accom- 
panied by  the  creation  of  pseudo-scientific 
imperialist  conceptions  in  history,  philology, 
and  linguistics,  imposed  by  the  czarist  gov- 
ernment upon  schools  and  teaching  in  the 
empire.  The  most  important  pseudo-scien- 
tific conceptions  of  Russian  imperialism 
were: 

(a)  The  official  scheme  of  "Russian  his- 
tory," which  negated  the  existence  of  sepa- 
rate Ukrainian  and  Byeloruthenian  (Byelo- 
russian)    historical    streams.      The    Kievan 


RuE-Ukraine  and  all  its  cultural  achieve- 
ments simply  disappeared  in  the  maw  of 
"Russian"  history. 

(b)  the  conception  of  the  so-called 
Proto-Russian  parent  language  in  Slavic 
philology,  which  gave  Russian  chauvinist 
politicians  the  terms  "Russia  and  Russians" 
in  order  to  deprive  the  Ukrainian  and  Byelo- 
ruthenian languages  of  their  rar.k  as  inde- 
pendent Slavic  languages  and  to  degrade 
them  to  "dialects  of  Russian,"  unfit  for  use 
in  public  life  or  for  instruction.  Thus  Rus- 
sian was  forced  upon  Ukraine  and  Byelo- 
russia as  the  literary  language  (by  ukase 
of  the  czar  Ukrainian  has  been  forbidden 
since  the  year  1876).  These  dogmas  of 
"unity  in  history  and  language"  of  the 
Ukrainians  and  Byeloruthenians  with  the 
Russians  became  the  cornerstone  of  Russian 
imperialist  propaganda  to  preserve  the  "in- 
tegrity and  Indivisibility  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire" ■• 

After  the  expansion  of  the  Russian  Com- 
munist dictatorship  by  aggressive  wars  and 
subversion  into  the  former  colonial  terri- 
tories of  czarist  Russia,  territories  which 
made  legitimate  use  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination  and  during  the  revolution 
proclaimed  their  independence  (Idel-Ural 
Tarters,  Ukraine.  Kuban  Cossacks.  Byelo- 
ruthenia,  Don  Cossacks,  North  Caucasians, 
Georgia.  Azerbaijan,  Armenia.  Siberia.  Tur- 
kestan— only  Finland.  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  preserved  their  freedom)  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  dictatorship  at  the  end  of 
the  NEP  period  (1928)  reestablished  the  old 
czarist  pseudoscientific  conceptions  as  dog- 
mas. In  philology  the  conception  of  the 
"Proto-Russian  unity  of  the  Byeloruthenian, 
Russian,  and  Ukranian  languages"  (amongst 
which  Russian  is  not  equal  with  the  others, 
but  rules  as  the  "language  of  the  older 
brother"  and  the  "holy  language"  of  the 
Communist  revolution )  was  revived  and 
Marr's  "theory  "  was  used,  as  discussed,  for 
the  forced  Russification  of  all  non-Russian 
languages  in  the  Soviet  Union.  M.  N  Po- 
krovsky's  official  Marxist  history  "  condemn- 
ing Russian  imperialism  and  colonialism  was 
banned.  The  old  czarist  official  Russian 
scheme  of  history  was  reintroduced,  and 
under  the  editorship  of  Mrs  A  M  Pan- 
kratova,  the  history  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  of  all  non-Russian  nations  was  re- 
written, according  to  the  conception  that 
Russian  imperialism  was  the  "'lesser  evil," 
"progressive."  and  "beneficial"  to  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  cultural  development 
of  all  non-Russian  nations.  A  glorification 
of  Ivan  the  Terrible  and  of  Peter  I  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  new  Communist  evalu- 
ation of  Muscovite  and  Russian  history, 
which  also  expanded  the  idea  of  the  "in- 
tegrity and  indivisibility  of  Russia  equal  the 
Soviet   Union"   into  the  paleolithic   age 

According  to  M.  A.  Zinoviev:  '-  "History  is 
a  powerful  weapon  of  Communist  education 
and  it  must  wholly  serve  the  cause  of  the 
struggle  for  communism,"  and  so  the  history 
of  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  last  few  decades 
is  a  history  which  is  continuously  being 
rewritten.  This  fact  is  proven  by  a  large 
literature  (example,  C.  E  Black.  "Re-wTiting 
Russian  History."  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  1956. 
New  Yc^rk  i .    The  history  of  Slavic  philology 


'  In  1906  some  objective  Russian  academi- 
cians, among  them  the  leading  Russian  lin- 
guists— F.  E  Korsh,  F.  F  Fortunatov.  A  A. 
Shachmatv — defended  the  independence  and 
equality  of  the  Ukrainian  language  in  a 
'considered  opinion"  of  the  Imperial  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences. 

"  M.  N.  Pokrovsky  Brief  History  of  Rus- 
sia." vol.  I.  II,  Marxist  Library.  Works  of 
Marxism-'.,enini£m,  New  York,  1933.  Inter- 
natior.al  Publishers 

»M.  A.  Zinoviev.  "Soviet  Methods  of 
Teaching  History."  Washington.  1952, 
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and  linguistics  In  the  Soviet  Union  has  also 
a  large  literature  (see  the  writer's  work.  "The 
Nationality  Problem   of   the   Soviet  Union." 
Bruce  Co..  1952,  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  pp.  93-259) 
and   the   work    (In    Ukrainian)    of   Pantelei- 
mon   Kovallv,    "Principles    of   Formation    of 
the     Ukrainian     Language     in     Comparison 
With     Other     Eastern     Slavic     Languages," 
Memoirs   of   the   Shevchenko   Scientific   So- 
ciety, vol.  CLXVIII.  New  York,  1958).     How 
the    Russian    Communist    Party    eliminated 
free  creativeness  and  thought  in  the  litera- 
tures of  the  nations  under  its  dictatorship  is 
well    represented    in    the    work    of    Avrahm 
YarmoUnsky,    "Literature    Under    Commu- 
nism," Russian  and  E.ist  European  Institute, 
Indiana  University.   1957.  Bloomington,   Ind. 
To    recapitulate,    all    the    articles    of    the 
mentioned    book    published    under    UNESCO 
auspices    reflect   Russian    Communist    Party 
dogmas   and   directives.     No  credit   attaches 
to    UNESCO    for    its    endorsement    and    fi- 
nancial support  of  this  work  of  Communist 
propaganda.      Briefly,    in    "Russian    history" 
mention  is  made  of  all  paleoanthropologlcal 
finds   on    the    territory    of    the   U.S  S  R.    and 
Siberia;   the  study  of  the  Urartu  civilization 
in  the  Caucasus  of  such  great  importance  for 
Armenia    and    Georgia;     the    Rus-Ultrainian 
written  monuments  of  tlie  11th  century;   an 
article  minlmiizing  the  influence  of  the  Mon- 
gols on   the  Muscovite  civilization    i  m  order 
to    counteract    the    school    of    thought    that 
Russia-Muscovy,    in    spite    of   her   Byzantine 
Orthodox  religion,  beloncjs  not  to  the  Byzan- 
tine civilization   but   to  the  Turanian);    the 
great  cu'.tural  achievements  of  Armenia  and 
Georgia  before  the  Mongol  invasion;  the  first 
printed    bo<jks  of   all   Slavic   nations.     Then 
all    articles    are    restricted    to    the    Russian- 
Muscovite  aspect  of  the  history:  the  political 
and  social  Russian  literature  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury   (attempting    to   make   the    tyranny   of 
Ivan    the   Terr.ble   a    European    phenomenon 
of  the  Renaissance);   the  Russian-Muscovite 
inventors    of    the    18'th    and    19th    centuries; 
the  evolution  of  the  Russian   theater,   1800- 
60;  the  development  of  Russian  plastic  arts 
In   the   19th  century;    Russian  music  in   the 
19:h  century.     Hence   these  articles   tend   to 
leave    the    reader    with    the    impression    that 
not   one   of   the   Russian-conquered   colonial 
nations,   nationalities,   and   peoples,    who   in 
previous    chapters    were    included    in     this 
■Russian  history."  also  had  its  own  develop- 
ment  in    literature,   the  theater,    the   plastic 
arts,  and  music. 

Tlie  book  ends  with  an  article  on  the 
Marxian  philosophy  of  G.  V.  Plekhanov  and 
with  a  eulogy  for  Lenin  the  philosopher, 
whicM  reaches  the  level  of  a  typiciil  Com- 
munist agitka. 

vr 
^In  light  of  the  ab<.)ve.  we  hold  that  both 
UNESCO  publications  are  unobjective  and 
are  permeated  with  the  dogma  of  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  Party.  An  abuse  of  the 
objectives  of  UNESCO  and  a  waste  of  the 
money  of  tJie  American  taxpayer,  they 
comprise  at  the  same  time  a  direct  aid  in 
the  present  cold  war  of  ideas  to  the  Russian 
pscudosclentiflc  infiltration  In  the  free  world. 
Not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  effect  on  the 
American  scholar,  who,  grounded  in  the  idea 
of  free  scholarship  from  birth,  labors  under 
the  drl\islon  that  In  collaborating  with  a 
Soviet  scholar  he  is  advancing  the  objective 
search  for  truth  In  actuality,  he  collabo- 
rates with  the  Ru.>;slan  Communist  Party, 
the  fount alnhead  of  all  the  scientific  opin- 
ions of  its  UNESCO  delegates. 

Hence  such  collaboration  as  In  these 
UNESCO  publications  comprises  a  direct  vi- 
olation of  the  spirit  of  the  UNESCO  Consti- 
tution. 

The  attention  of  otir  Government  Is  called 
to  the  fact  that  It  would  be  Illogical  and 
without  legal  foundation  to  Justify  the  con- 
tent of  these  UNESCO  publications  by  point 


3  of  article  I  of  the  UNESCO  ConsUtution 
which  says: 

"With  a  view  to  preserving  the  independ- 
ence. Integrity,  and  fruitful  diversity  of  the 
cultures  and  educational  systems  of  the 
states  members  of  this  crganization.  the  or- 
ganization is  prohibited  from  intervening  In 
matters  which  are  essentially  within  their 
domestic  jtinsdiction." 

We  do  not  hereby  propose  any  intervtntlon 
in  Soviet  domestic  affairs;  but  we  do  demand 
as  an  Am.erican  scholar  and  citizen  that 
UNESCO  publications  m.ust  comply  with  Its 
constitution  and  that  they  be  the  eptpres- 
sions  of  an  "unre.=trlcted  pursuit  of  bbjec- 
ti\e  truth"  and  of  a  "free  exchange  f  :  i.s 
and  knowledge."  rather  than  a  \-e\..c:  ■  :  r 
Ru.=s!an  Communist  propaganda. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Russian  Comonunist 
dictatorship,  as  a  signer  of  the  U.N  Charter, 
has  violated  its  pledges  regarding  the  non- 
Russian  languages,  nations,  and  national- 
ities, even  with  respect  to  two  U.N.  members. 
Ukraine  and  Byelorussia,  as  are  ImpBJcit  In 
article  55: 

"With  a  view  to  the  creation  of  con<^ltlons 
of  stability  and  well-being  which  are  (leces- 
sary  for  peaceful  and  friendly  relbtlons 
among  nations  based  on  respect  tot  the 
principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-deter(nlna- 
tion  of  peoples,  the  United  Nations  shall  pro- 
m.ote:  (ci  universal  respect  for,  and  observ- 
ance of,  human  rights  and  fundantcntal 
freedom  for  all  without  distinction  jas  to 
rare.  srx.  langu.igc,  or  religion." 

By  collaborating  with  the  Russian  Com- 
munist dictatorship,  as  It  has  in  these  ill- 
conceived  UNESCO  publications,  the  United 
States  Is  depriving  the  United  Nations  and 
hersf^lf  as  well  of  political  and  moral  prestige 
among  all  the  non-Russian  victims  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  publications  comprise  a 
blatant  disregard  and  contempt  of  their  hu- 
man rights  their  fundamental  freedontts  and 
their    right   to   self-determination.  | 

This  collaboration  manifests  the  ijouble 
standard  of  morals  of  the  United  $Uxtes 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  condemns  tbie  Do- 
minican and  Cuban  dictators,  but  op  the 
other  collaborates  in  UNESCO  with  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Russian  Communist  PartJ,  the 
most  tyrannical  regime  history  haa  ever 
known. 

Finally,  this  collaboration  with  Boviet 
scholars  is  based  on  a  naive  belief  in  "oeace- 
ful  coexistence"  with  and  a  "gradual  lib- 
eralization" of  Russian  communism,  a  dan- 
gerous obsession  of  some  State  Departjnent 
officials  who  did  not  even  wait  for  the  Soviet 
"Trojan  Horse."  but  voluntarily  opened  wide 
the  gates  at  UNESCO  to  it  (at  American  ex- 
pense), anticipating  the  "hberal  Khrustochev 
°ra.*'  '■■  Zvorikine  is  properly  appreclatl^•e  of 
this  (p    13i  : 

"Le  consentement  donne  par  la  rediuction 
des  Cahiers  a  la  publication  de  ce  numero 
■special  tcmoigne  que  le  princlpe  de  iR  col- 
laboration   amicable    des   savants    de   divers 


''For  the  whole  Soviet  Union  nil  scholarly 
activities  are  now  reerulated  by  the  Rilsolu- 
tions  of  the  21st  Congress  of  the  Communist 
Party,  which  are  enforced  on  all  Acacltmles 
of  Sciences  of  all  Union  Republics  of  the 
non-Ru.sslan  nations.  In  liberal  arta  the 
aims  are:  "increasing  the  struggle  against 
bourgeois  Ideology,  especially  against  TBour- 
geois  nationalism  and  revisionism  •  •  •  an 
Integral  part  of  the  propaganda  of  Maixlst- 
Leninist  Ideas  must  be  an  aggressive  criti- 
cism of  the  reactionary  botirgeols  Ideology, 
especially  contemporary  revisionism,  bour- 
geois nationalism  and  cosmopolitanism." 
To  these  directives  are  subordinated  history, 
linguistics,  philosophy,  literature,  law.  Boclal 
sciences,  and  ethnography.  Cf  "Dopovldl 
Akademli  Nauk  U.S.S.R.."  copy  6  I960  d 
84a-849.  '    ^' 


pays  se  realise  dans  notre   travail  en  com- 
mum." 

(3)  On  behalf  of  the  Shevchenko  Scientific 
Society,  an  American  learned  association,  we 
protest  against  these  publications  and  re- 
quest otu-  Department  of  State: 

(a)  To  influence  UNESCO  in  the  name  of 
fair  play  to  grant  equal  rights  to  American 
scholars  whose  opinions  do  not  conform  with 
Russian  Communist  Party  lines  in  a  slm.ilar 
"numero  special"  publication  under  the 
auspices  of  UNESCO  and  with  its  financial 
assistance. 

(b)  To  Insure  that  this  UNESCO  publica- 
tion receives  the  same  treatment  in  Soviet 
Union  libraries  as  the  mentioned  UNESCO 
publication  got  In  the  free  worid.  Only 
then  will  a  basis  have  been  established  for 
a  scholarly  discussion  and  exchange  of  ideas. 

(c)  To  insist  that  the  American  delega- 
tion to  UNESCO  be  supplemented  by  Ameri- 
can scholars — specialists  in  the  field  of 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  of  the  non-Rissian 
nations,  nationalities  and  peoples  inside  the 
Soviet  Union  and  within  the  sphere  of  in- 
fluence of  Russian  communism. 


RnsoLTTTiONS  Adopted  at  the  Obsfevanct  or 
THE  Sbcoxd  Anniversary  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  Sponsored  by  the  American 
Friends  of  the  Anti-Bolshe\'ik  Bioc  of 
Nations  (AF-ABN).  Jl-lt  16.  1961.  New 
York  Citt 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  proclaimed  Captive  Nations 
Week  according  to  Public  Law  86-90  in  sup- 
p  irt  ol  the  liberation  of  all  captive  nations; 
and 

Whereas  the  Communist  menace  has  In- 
creased during  the  last  year,  especially  In 
Cuba.  Laos,  and  In  Berlin;  and 

Whereas  the  free  world,  particularly  the 
United  States  of  America  has  become  the  last 
resort  and  bastion  of  hope  of  the  captive  na- 
tions; and 

Whereas  the  Communists,  pursuing  their 
openly  declared  policy  of  world  domination, 
have  violated  and  usurped  the  then-free  na- 
tions of  Albania,  Armenia.  Azerbaijan.  Bul- 
garia. Byelorussia.  China  (mainland).  Cos- 
sackia.  Croatia.  Cuba.  Czechia,  East  Ger- 
many, Estonia,  Georgia,  Hungary,  Idel-Ural. 
Latvia,  Lithuania.  North  Korea,  North  Viet- 
nam. Poland.  Rumania.  Serbia,  Slovakia. 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Turkestan,  and  Ukraine  and 
destroyed  their  respective  governments,  in- 
dividual rights,  and  freedom  and  carried  out 
a  policy  of  genocide,  deportation,  and  wide- 
spread deployment  (reshuffle  i  of  native 
populations  for  the  purpose  of  completely 
subjugating  these  nations;  and 

Whereas  we  and  all  God-fearing  and  peace- 
loving  peoples,  who  demonstrated  by  their 
actions  the  respect  for  human  rights  and 
freedom  as  well  as  the  integrity  of  all  other 
nations,  are  ftrmly  convinced  that  there  can- 
not be  real  peace  until  and  unless  the  wrongs 
which  have  been  perpetrated  by  Communist 
Russia  and  Red  China  are  righted  by  return- 
ing to  all  the  captive  nations  and  all  the 
captive  peoples  their  fundamental  freedom 
and  national  independence;  and 

Whereas  we  are  further  convinced  that  any 
compromise  with  Communist  Russia  in  any 
area  of  the  world  will  lead  to  nothing  less 
than  the  confirmation  of  the  declared  policy 
of  Moscow  aimed  at  world  conquest,  and 
will  in  fact  encourage  It  to  further  aggres- 
sion and  territorial  aggrandizement;   and 

Whereas  In  recent  declarations  by  states- 
men of  the  United  States  and  other  free 
countries  there  has  been  expressed  the  tra- 
ditional faith  in  self-government  and  na- 
tional Independence  of  all  the  nations,  thus 
making  us  confident  that  peace.  Justice,  and 
liberty  shall  be  restored  as  the  Inalienable 
rights  of  all  the  captive  nations:  Now,  there- 
fore,   be   it 


1961 
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Reiolved,  That  we  respectfully  request  the 
President,  the  Government  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America: 

1.  To  Implement  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution  with  appropriate  and  fitting 
actions; 

2.  To  call  for  a  full-scale  United  Nations 
Investigation  into  Russian  Communist  ag- 
gression against  all  formerly  Independent 
non-Russian  nations  now  held  In  bondage 
both  within  and  outside  the  Soviet  Union; 

3.  To  ask  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly to  adopt  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  Soviet  Russian  Uoops  and 
political  police  from  the  captive  nations  of 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe  and  Asia  and  for 
the  return  to  their  respective  homelands  of 
all  peoples  and  their  families  who  have  been 
deported  to  Soviet  slave  camps,  contrary  to 
their  will  and  in  pursuance  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia's policy  of  national  genocide,  and  to  allow 
them  to  resume  their  lives  under  a  system 
of  freedom  and  democratic  governments, 
elected  by  free  and  unfettered  peoples  within 
their   own    national    boundaries: 

4.  To  provide  material  aid  and  support 
to  the  enslaved  peoples  who  are  struggling 
for  their  liberation  from  Communist  tyran- 
ny; 

5.  To  create  an  International  military 
force  to  be  composed  nf  troops  from  all 
countries  enslaved  by  Communist-imposed 
regimes  to  help  xiphoid  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter: 

6.  To  refrain  from  an  economic  aid  to 
countries  now  enslnved  by  Communist  Rus- 
sia, including  Yugoslavia,  thus  weakening 
the  Red  regimes  to  the  point  where  their 
enslaved  peoples  can  successfully  rebel  and 
throw  off  their  yoke  of  captivity; 

7.  To  press  relentlessly  In  the  United 
Nations  to  bring  Khrushchev  and  his 
murderous  regime  to  trial  for  his  crime  of 
destroying  the  freedom  of  Hungary; 

8.  To  regard  the  pe<  pie  of  East  Germany 
as  much  in  capitlvity  as  the  other  Com- 
munist-enslaved nations  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain;  any  compromise  on  Berlin  should 
be  considered  as  the  abandonment  of  the 
cause  of  freedom; 

9.  To  move  toward  the  recognition  of  free 
representatives  of  the  captive  peoples,  rather 
than  the  tyrants  who  now  misrei:Tesent 
them; 

10.  To  oppose  the  admission  of  Red  China 
Into  the  United  Nations,  such  an  admission 
would  be  in  violation  of  every  principle 
upon  which  the  United  Nations  was  founded 
and  for  which  It  stands,  and  would  in  ef- 
fect end  tile  usefulness  of  the  United  Na- 
tions as  an  Instrument  of  justice  and  peace; 

11.  To  support  the  passage  of  the  Flood 
resolution  calling  for  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  House  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations,  which  Is  now  before  the  House  Rules 
Committee.  Such  a  committee  would  pro- 
vide authoritative  and  unbiased  knowledge 
and  information  on  the  captive  nations. 
which  could  be  made  available  for  the  U.s! 
Government  policymaking  agencies,  finallv 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  sincere  and 
lasting  gratitude  to  the  President,  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  their  resolute  and  fearle.sa  en- 
couragement rendered  to  all  captive  peoples 
In  their  struggle  for  liberation  and  national 
independence. 

This  resolution  Is  hereby  unanimously 
adopted  the  16th  day  of  July  1961.  and  at- 
tested to  by  the  slgnat\ires  of  the  president 
and  secretary  general  of  the  executive  council 
of  the  American  Friends  of  the  Antl- 
Bolshevlk  Bloc  of  Nations,  Inc 

ICNATirS   M.    BlLLINSKY, 

ChatrTnan. 
Charles    Andreanszkt. 

Secretary  General. 
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JvLY  19,  1961 
Hon  John  F  Ke.nnedt. 

Pre:,idcnt  of  ine  United  Siatci,  of  America, 
Tlie   Wliitc  Home,  Washington,  D.C. 

DtAR  Me.  Pkesident:  The  executive  coun- 
cil of  the  American  Friends  of  the  Antl- 
BwLshevik  Bloc  of  Nations  takes  the  liberty 
of  transmitting  to  you  the  resolutions  which 
were  unanimously  adopted  at  a  commemora- 
tive meeting  observing  the  second  annlver- 
uary  'l  the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution, 
wiiicii  was  held  on  Sunday.  July  16.  1961,  in 
New  York  City. 

We  also  want  to  express  to  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, our  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  great 
foresight  and  wisdom  which  you  demon- 
strated by  Issuing  a  special  Presidential  proc- 
lamation of  Captive  Nations  Week  on  July 
14  1961. 

Your  proclamation  Is  a  great  and  encour- 
aging manifestation  that  the  Ui5.  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
will  never  acknowledge  the  enslavement  of 
the  captive  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  We 
can  assure  you  that  the  captive  nations  in 
Russian  Communist  slavery  are  relieved  and 
encouraged  by  your  step  and  will  continvie 
to  fight  against  Communist  despotism  with 
redoubled  determination  and  courage,  know- 
ing that  the  United  States,  the  leader  of  tiie 
free  world.  Is  on  theU  side  and  against  Com- 
munist enslavement. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Ignatius  M.  Billinsky. 

Chairman. 
Charles    Andrf.anszkt. 

Secretary  General. 


American  Friends  of  ABN  Observe  Ckptivt 
Nations  Week 

M.irklng  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
Captue  Nations  Week  resolution  approved  by 
the  U.S.  Congress  in  1959  and  signed  as  a 
law  of  the  Nation  by  former  President  D.  D. 
Eisenhower,  in  which  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  authorized  and  requested 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  the 
third  week  in  July  1959  as  "Captive  Nations 
Week"  and  to  issue  a  similar  proclamation 
each  year  until  such  time  as  freedom  and 
independence  shall  have  been  achieved  for 
all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world.  Exec- 
utive Council  of  the  American  Friends  of 
Antl-Bolshevik  Bloc  of  Natioiis  held  a  spe- 
cial observance,  on  Sunday,  July  16.  1961. 
at  the  Hotel  New  Y  -ker.  In  NewYork  City. 
at  which  Attorney  General  Louis  Lefkowitz 
read  the  proclamation  of  Governor  Rocke- 
feller. 

The  ceremony,  which  was  attended  by  a 
large  audience  of  the  representatives  of  cap- 
tive nations  and  American  guests,  began  at 
7  30  p.m.  with  the  addresses  of  Mr  Charles 
Andreanszky.  secretary  general  of  the 
AFABN,  and  Mr  Ignatius  Billinsky  chair- 
man, stressing  the  significance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  and  the  p^i.^slbilitles  of  a  prac- 
tical implementation  of  the  liberation  pol- 
icy, alter  which  the  resolutions,  concerning 
the  American  foreign  policy  in  regard  to  na- 
tions enslaved  by  Moscow,  were  adopted  It 
was  decided  to  forward  copies  of  these  reso- 
lutions to  President  Kennedy  and  Members 
of  U.S.  Congress 

The  culminating  feature  of  the  evening 
was  an  address  by  Attorney  General  Louis  J. 
Lefkowitz.  of  New  York  SUte.  who  also  read 
the  proclamation  of  Governor  Rockefeller 
urging  the  observance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Among  the  other  speakers  on  the  program 
were  Mr.  Jtistin  McCarthy,  New  York  State 
chairman  of  the  Captive  Nations  Committee. 
Mrs  Catherine  Dorney.  secretary  of  the 
American    Educational    Association    and    Dr. 


Albert      Kalme       vice      chairman      of      the 
AFABN. 

The  ceremonies  com.menced  and  were  con- 
cluded with  a  moment  of  silence  which 
symbolized  the  suppression  of  free  speech 
and  individual  liberties  under  Communist 
tyrunny. 

Preceding  the  ceremonies  a  press  confer- 
ence was  held  with  representatives  of  New 
York  newspapers  and  press  agencies  attend- 
ing. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug  21,  19611 
Dr     Klochkos    Detection 

It  was  not  uncommon  In  the  1920's  or 
early  1930s  for  Soviet  scientists  to  defect 
when  given  the  opportunity  by  a  trip  out- 
side the  country.  Many  of  such  defectors 
then  were  people  who  had  come  to  maturity 
under  czarlsn^  and  were  unsvmpathetlc  to 
communism,  while  to  be  a  Soviet  scientist 
then  was  a  source  neither  of  prestige  nor 
appreciable  material  reward 

All  this  has  changed  greatly  In  recent 
years,  and  Soviet  scientists  are  todav  the 
relatively  well-paid  elite  of  that  countrv. 
Not  surprisingly,  therefore,  there  have  been 
few.  if  any,  defections  of  Soviet  scientists  in 
recent  years  until  Dr.  Mikhail  A.  Klochko 
made  his  dramatic  break  m  Ottawa  last  week. 
His  story  reveals  that  there  are  still  power- 
ful motives  for  even  a  relatively  affluent  So- 
viet scientist  to  be  at  odds  with  that  sj-stem. 
Dr  Klochko  denounces  "the  lack  of  human 
dignity  In  the  US  S  R  ."  the  political  pres- 
sures on  scientists  and  the  lack  of  freedom 
among  the  factors  impelling  his  decision. 

No  doubt  there  are  other  factors,  too,  that 
played  a  role.  His  name  sounds  Ukrainian 
and  he  may  well  have  smarted  over  great 
Russian  rule  In  the  Soviet  Union.  His  pay 
was  good,  but  his  lodging  was  a  one-roorn 
cubbyhole  pervaded  by  gasoline  fumes  and 
noise.  If  a  relatively  prominent  Soviet 
scientist  had  to  live  In  such  an  environment, 
we  can  Imagine  how  much  worse  living  con- 
ditions must  be  for  ordinary  Soviet  citizens. 
Dr.  Klochko.  we  may  esstune.  represents  a 
ciu-rent  of  Soviet  dlssidence  which  is  far  more 
important  than  his  isolated  act  alone  implies. 


[Prom     the     Toronto     ( Canada  i     Telegram. 
^  Aug    17.   19611 

Klotchko  Apk:ed  Abott  Work  Here  Before 
Defecting 
(By  Leon  Kossar) 
MoNTRr.AL  — Questions    that    Soviet    scien- 
tist Dr    Michael  Antonovlch  Klotchko  asked 
people    here   before   he   asked   for   asylum   In 
Canada  indicate  he  took  the  step  only  after 
careful    planning    and    thought. 

"He  asked  about  the  working  conditions 
here  and  the  manner  of  life,'  said  a  local 
man  who  met  Klotchko. 

personal  life 

This  man,  who  did  not  want  his  Identity 
revealed,    reported    tiiat    Dr.    Klotchko    did 

not  say  much   about  his  personal  life. 

But  he  said  he  had  no  family  In  the  So- 
viet Union      He  is  a  widower. 

The  Montreal  man  who  met  him  said 
Klotcliko  was  burn  in  the  Ukrainian  region 
of  Poltavschyna  and  had  lived  in  Moscow 
sm.-e    1935 

ckrainians 

Dr  Klotchko  told  him  at  least  one-quar- 
ter of  the  Soviet  scientists  are  Ukrainian. 
and  asked  about  Canada's  500,000-strong 
Ukrainian  community. 

"Dr  Klotchko  had  an  opportunity  to  talk 
to  his  professional  colleagues  here  and  as 
he  speaks  English  quite  well,  he  was  not 
restricted  to  those  who  spoke  only  Russian 
or  Ukrainian. 

"It  seemed  as  if  he  was  earnestly  trying 
to  find  out  as  much  firsthand  information 
about  Canada  as  he  could." 
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I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  23,  19611 
Second  Soviet  Scientist  Said  To  Ask  Asylum 

Vienna.  August  22. — A  Soviet  electronics 
expert  has  asked  Austrian  authorities  for 
political  asylum,  reliable  sources  said  today. 

The  scientist,  24-year-om  Nikolai  I. 
Sereda,  of  Kiev,  a  member  of  a  Soviet  tour- 
ist group,  is  said  to  have  walked  up  to  a 
Viennese  traffic  policeman  and  told  him  he 
did  not  want  to  return  home. 

The  sources  said  Mr.  Sereda's  father,  a 
professor  and  member  of  the  Ukrainian 
Academy  of  Sciences,  flew  to  Vienna  and 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  persuade 
his  son  to  change  his  mind. 

In  Ottawa  last  week,  a  Soviet  sicentist. 
Dr.  Mikhail  A.  Klotchko,  requested  and  re- 
ceived political  asylum. 

A  holder  of  the  Stalin  Prize  for  his  work 
In  general  and  inorganic  chemistry.  Dr. 
Klotchko  went  to  Canada  to  attend  an  in- 
ternational scientific  meeting. 

He  was  the  first  important  Soviet  scien- 
tist to  defect  to  the  West  since  the  death 
Of  SUlin  ~     _ 


THE  RULES  COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  MAY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.       CURTIS       of      Missouri.     Mr. 
Speaker,  after  today's  vote  on  the  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  bill   there  should 
.no  longer  be  any  doubt  about  whether  the 
.  House  Rules  Committee  was  accurately 
reflecting  the  sentiments  of  the  House 
in  not  reporting  out  an  omnibus  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  bill. 

It  is  now  quite  clear  that  the  House 
Rules  Committee  was  not  thwarting  the 
will  of  the  House. 

Perhaps  now  we  can  go  back  and  re- 
examine the  stories  of  the  past  to  see  if 
the  Rules  Committee  was  ever  at  any 
time  thwarting  the  will  of  the  House. 
It  has  been  my  contention  that  the 
Rules  Committee  has  seldom,  if  ever, 
thwarted  the  will  of  the  House.  Calen- 
dar Wednesday  procedure  was  placed  in 
the  Rules  of  the  House  to  guard  against 
just  such  abuse  of  power. 

The  reason  Calendar  Wednesday  has 
been  used  infrequently  in  the  past  is 
because  there  has  been  no  serious  abuse 
by  the  Rules  Committee,  not  because 
Calendar  Wednesday  is  a  cumbersome 
procedure.  Calendar  Wednesday  pro- 
cedure is  not  cumbersome;  it  is  very 
simple.  It  is  not  subject  to  filibuster  or 
delay  any  more  than  any  other  proce- 
dure of  the  House.  Of  course,  any 
procedure  is  cumbersome  if  one  lacks  a 
majority  of  the  votes. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  to 
my  unperceptive  Republican  friends  who 
were  so  anxious  to  beat  the  phony  reform 
of  the  Rules  Committee  back  in  January 
this  year.  Had  you  been  successful  do 
you  think  that  the  political  by-play  to  di- 
vert the  public's  attention  away  from  the 
basic  schism  in  the  Northern  Democrat- 
Southern  Democrat  coalition  by  blaming 
the  Rules  Committee  and  the  Republi- 
can members  on  it  would  have  ever  been 
expcsed?  I  think  not.  We  can  all  be 
thankful  that  the  Rules  Committee  is  no 


longer  the  handy  scapegoat  for  theileft- 
wing  politicians  to  blame  when  theli"  ill- 
conceived  legislative  proposals  founder 
for  lack  of  votes.  I  think  a  few  apologies 
are  in  order  to  the  Rules  Committee  for 
the  unfair  castigation  it  has  received  in 
the  past.  It  was  not  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee that  needed  reforming  but  rather 
some  of  the  half-baked  and  incompletely 
considered  legislative  proposals  .pre- 
sented to  it. 


GRASSROOTS   REJECTION  OF  FED- 
ERAL  AID   TO   EDUCATION 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  i  Mr.  Hiest.and)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  thi.s  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneou.s  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  t|here 
ob,jection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Wa.shington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker!'  the 
House  of  Representatives'  emphatic  de- 
cision not  to  consider  the  new  education 
bill  reflects  a  strong  grassroots  rejec- 
tion of  general  Federal  aid  to  education. 

The  vote  stepped  on  the  camel's  nose 
as  it  sought  to  slip  under  the  tent.  The 
administration  bill  was  but  a  toe  in  the 
door  and  the  public  pi-otest  was  reflected 
in  the  overwhelming  vote  to  throttle 
the  so-called  watered  down  bill. 

Americans  do  not  want  Federal  aid  to 
education.  The  provision  for  $325  mil- 
lion in  construction  was  a  "joker"  tied 
into  a  package  with  the  "sweeteners  ' — 
impacted  area  and  National  Def|ense 
Education  Act  extensions. 

As  if  the  public  furor  were  not  enpugh 
earlier,  this  latest  rejection  of  general 
Federal  aid  should  prove  the  point:  edu- 
cation of  our  youngsters  can  best  be  han- 
dled by  Americans  in  their  own  locality, 
rather  than  from  a  Washington  buiieau. 


H.R.  8890  SERVES  NO  ONE  WELL 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Seely-BrownI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  8890  under  Calendar  Wednesday 
procedure  because  I  believe  that  the  leg- 
islative proposals  it  contains  require 
consideration  and  study  which  the  com- 
mittee which  is  reporting  it  has  not  given 
to  it. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  session,  we 
had  a  controversy  in  the  House  over  a 
change  in  the  authorized  membership  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

At  that  time,  some  of  the  proponents 
of  the  change  emphasized  as  one  of  the 
important  reasons  for  the  change,  the 
unsatisfactory  alt-ernative  of  Calendar 
Wednesday  procedure  to  get  legislation 
to  the  floor. 

I  voted  for  the  change  in  the  Rliles 
Committee,  in  the  belief  that  such  a 
change    would    impose    on    those    t\ho 


should  have  such  responsibility,  greater 
responsibility  for  the  legislation  that  is 
adopted  or  is  not  adopted  by  the  House. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  made  a  mistake  in 
my  vote  at  that  time. 

There  might  be  some  justification  in 
using  Calendar  Wednesday  procedure  to 
get  this  bill  to  the  floor,  if  it  were  the 
same  bill  upon  which  hearings  had  been 
conducted,  the  same  bill  which  received 
ample  study  and  consideration  by  all  of 
the  members  of  the  committee,  the  same 
bill  which  was  the  subject  of  a  printed 
report  by  the  committee,  which,  with  the 
record  of  the  hearings  on  it.  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  read. 

There  is  no  such  justification  for  H.R. 
8890,  because  it  is  a  brandnew  bill, 
which  for  some  reason  eliminates  some 
of  the  features  which  attracted  to  other 
bills  their  most  ardent  supporters  The 
present  bill  was  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee for  only  70  minutes,  50  of  which. 
I  am  told,  was  consumed  by  one  of  the 
majority  in  explaining  an  amendment 
which  is  not  even  included. 

This  bill  <H.R.  8890*  serves  no  one 
well — its  sponsors,  its  supporters,  and 
least  of  all  the  people  of  the  respective 
States  whom  we  represent. 

A  majority  member  of  the  committee 
has  referred  to  this  bill  as  a  monstrosity. 
It  would  be  monstrous  to  consider  it.  in 
this  manner  and  at  this  time. 

The  National  Education  Association, 
which  surely  has  put  more  time  and 
effort  and  study  into  all  possible  methods 
for  legislating  Federal  aid  to  education 
than  anyone  else,  has  written  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  recommend- 
ing that  "any  existing  law  which  hats  ex- 
pired should  be  extended  for  1  year"— 
this  would  take  care  of  Public  Laws  874 
and  814,  also  the  college  student  loans— 
and  "further  action  on  new  legislation 
await  the  second  session  of  the  87th 
Congress." 

I  think  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation has  made  an  excellent  and  a  con- 
structive recommendation.  I  am  for 
that. 


H.R.  8890:   FEDERAL  AID  TO 
EDUCATION 

Mi-s.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
mious  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  I  Mi-.  Mathi.asI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr  Speaker,  the  re- 
quirements of  responsible  representation 
present  a  difficult  question  on  the  call 
of  the  calendar  today  on  H.R  8890.  the 
so-called  compromise  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation bill. 

I  am  firmly  pledged  to  support  exten- 
sion of  impacted  area  aid  to  local  schools 
and  have  introduced  a  bill  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  am  an  advocate  of  expansion  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  I 
am  a  supporter  of  a  sound  program  of 
Federal  assistance  in  a  school  construc- 
tion program. 
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But  the  hasty  and  ill-considered  man- 
ner in  which  H.R.  8890  has  been  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives precludes  responsible  efforts  to  ar- 
rive at  satisfactory  solutions  to  these 
problems.  The  bill  was  never  read  in 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor;  it  received  only  20  minutes  con- 
sideration on  its  merits  in  this  commit- 
tee: no  hearings  were  held  and  no  wit- 
nesses were  invited  to  comment  on  the 
bill;  Members  of  the  House  not  on  the 
committee  had  no  opportunity  to  attend 
the  committee's  meeting  as  either  observ-- 
ers  or  witnesses.  The  committee  operat- 
ed without  printed  bills  and  no  copies 
of  the  bill  were  available  for  study  until 
Tuesday. 

Today,  at  noon,  by  the  parliamentary 
maneuver  of  Calendar  Wednesday  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  bring  this 
"jury  rigged"  bill  to  an  immediate  vote. 
The  briefest  perusal  indicates  that  the 
proposal  contained  novel  and  untried 
foimulas  for  distributing  benefits  and 
for  administration  of  the  program. 

In  the  meantime,  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  announced  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  in  the  form  presented  and 
to  the  hasty  Calendar  Wednesday  proce- 
dure. A  necessarily  quick  check  of  local 
educational  organizations  indicates  gen- 
eral support  of  the  NEA  objections.  With 
the  House  convening  at  noon,  lack  of 
time  made  it  impossible  to  canvass  the 
opinions  of  local  school  authorities  and 
interested  citizens  throughout  the  Dis- 
trict. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  oppose  this  reckless  approach  to 
a  problem  that  demands  our  best  thought 
and  care. 

I  shall  continue  to  work  for  a  sound 
education  program  including  aid  to  im- 
pacted areas,  expansion  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  and  necessary 
school  construction. 


SALE  OP  AMERICAN  FARM  COM- 
MODITIES TO  COMMUNIST  NA- 
TIONS 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Six?ak(r.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  tlie  gentleman  from 
Maryland  !  Mr.  M.athias)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  temix)re.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light 
of  the  interest  and  concern  of  many  of 
my  colleagues  m  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives over  the  June  22  announce- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
henceforth  permit  sales  of  American 
surplus  fai-m  commodities  to  Communist 
nations  at  subsidized  prices.  I  wish  to 
herewith  submit  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  the  latest  letter  I  have  received 
from  the  Co.mmerce  Department  rele- 
vant to  this  matter,  together  with  my 
answer  to  the  Department  letter: 

The   Under    Secretaet    or    Commebck. 

Washington.  DC,  August  2  7,  1961 
Hon.  Charles  McC   Mathias.  Jr  . 
House  of  RepTcsentativcs, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr  Mathias:  This  will  acknowledge 
and  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  August  17 


concerning  the  export  of  subsidized  sur- 
plus agricultural  products  to  the  Soviet 
Union 

While  I  understand  and  appreciate  your 
point  of  view,  I  will  have  to  say  quite  frankly 
tliat  we  disagree  with  you  that  there  Is  any 
real  dl.stinction — so  far  as  the  foreign  pur- 
chaser Is  concerned  ( regardless  of  which 
country  is  involved*  between  the  purchase 
of  so-called  subsidized  agricultural  prod- 
ucts from  America  and  the  purchase  of 
American  farm  products  wlilch  liave  not 
come  under  the  subsidy  program.  It  seems 
to  me  if  it  is  good  for  the  United  States  to 
export  "unsubsldlzed"  agricultural  commod- 
ities to  the  Soviet  bloc,  exactly  the  same 
reasons  justify  the  export  of  sub.sidized  agri- 
cultural commodities.  I  wonder  if  this 
isn't  true  because  the  persons  who  are  "sub- 
sidized' in  the  handling  of  our  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  are  tlie  farmers  and 
producers  in  this  country. 

Under  our  price  support  program  the  U.S. 
Government  in  effect  buys  surplus  com- 
modities atv  the  price  support  level  when 
these  commodities  cannot  be  sold  by  the 
growers  either  in  the  private  or  foreign  mar- 
ket for  as  much  as  tlie  price  support  level 
1  hen  it  Is  up  to  the  U.S.  Goveriunent  to 
di.spose  of  these  surplus  products  at  the 
in.>st  favorable  price  possible,  and  quite 
o:ten  (in  fact,  usually)  the  prevailing  world 
prices  will  be  below  the  price  support  level 
p.i:d  t!.e  American  farmer.  So  far  as  the 
purchaser  in  the  foreign  market  Is  con- 
cerned. It  would  be  quite  Immaterial 
whether  the  products  he  gets  from  the 
United  States  come  under  the  agricultural 
price  support  program  or  not  The  foreign 
purchaser  buys  at  the  prevaUing  world 
prices,  and  obviously  this  country  cannot 
sell  surplus  agricultural  commodities  on  the 
world  market  for  more  than  the  prevailing 
world  prices  This  is  simply  by  way  of  em- 
phasising that  it  is  not  the  foreign  purchaser 
who  is  benefiting  from  the  American  sub- 
sidy but  rather  it  Is  the  American  farm 
producer  who  receives  the  direct  benefit. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  American 
Treasury,  if  the  Federal  Government  has 
paid  a  dollar  per  unit  for  a  given  agricultural 
commodity  and  the  prevailing  world  price  is 
only  75  cents  per  unit,  our  Goyernment 
would  be  confronted  with  the  choice  of  sell- 
ing the  commodity  on  the  world  market  and 
recovering  75  percent  of  what  the  Govern- 
ment loaned  or  paid  to  the  American  farm 
producer — or  keeping  the  particular  com- 
modity stored,  with  that  extra  experise  in- 
volved as  well  as  the  initial  outlay  of  $1 
per   unit. 

Recently,  Secretary  Hodges  and  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk  met  with  a  group  of  Congress- 
men and  explained  the  situation  concern- 
ing export  of  subsidized  agricultural  com- 
modities The  group  was  Informed  that  no 
subsidized  agricultural  commodities  had 
been  shipped  to  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  in  fact 
that  no  export  license  requests  have  been 
received  or  granted  for  such  shipment.  This 
Is  still  the  case.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  not  licensed  for  export  to  tlie  So- 
viet bloc  any  subsidized  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

Concerning  the  last  paragraph  of  your  let- 
ter of  Augtist  17,  I  want  to  say  that  we  wish 
to  be  as  cooperative  as  we  possibly  can  with 
any  Member  of  Congress  on  any  activity  af- 
fecting the  Department  of  Commerce.  In 
the  case  of  export  licen.'^es.  we  have  riothlr.e 
to  hide  from  any  Member  ol  Congress.  So 
fur  as  publicizing  names  of  business  firms 
who  are  awarded  exjxirt  licenses.  I  hope  you 
will  take  an  early  opportunity  to  review  the 
language  of  the  statute  enacted  by  Congress 
which  clearly  contemplates  that  ijuslness  or 
trade  information  obtained  in  administering 
thl«  act  shall  be  kept  on  a  confidential  basis 
except  where  It  clearly  In  the  national  inter- 
est requires  otherwise  We  have  furnished 
you    our    explanation    for    not     publicizing 


names  of  individual  export  flrme  We  be- 
lle%'e  our  conclusion  on  this  point  Is  com- 
pletely sound. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  OudemaN, 
V?ider  Srcrrtary  of  Coinmerce 


Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Wa&hington.  D.C.,  August  30. 1961. 
Hon.  Edward   Gudeman. 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Depart  vicnt  of  Commerce,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Me  Secret  art  :  Your  letter  of  August 
23  again  does  not  address  itself  to  the  prin- 
cipal problem  which  concerns  me  In  relation 
to  the  sale  of  subsidized  agricultural  prod- 
ucts to  Russia;  namely,  the  loreign  policy  of 
the  United  SUites.  If  it  Is  any  comfort  to 
you.  neither  did  the  remarks  addressed  jy 
Secretary  Rusk  and  Secretary  Hodges  to  the 
group  of  Congressmen  at  the  meeting  to 
which  you  refer. 

I  am  begini:ing  to  suspect  that  no  state- 
ments can  be  made  on  this  topic  which  many 
of  us  feel  Important,  because  there  Is  no 
IX)licy  on  this  subject. 

Very  truly   your.s. 

Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  iMr.  Lindsay  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington?      '\ 

Tliere  was  no  objection.        ' 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress, 
and  before.  I  have  pres.sed  for  a  meaning- 
ful Federal  aid  for  education  bill.  In 
the  86th  Congress  I  spoke  on  the  floor 
in  support  of  and  voted  for  the  Thompson 
bill,  an  excellent  school  construction  bill, 
modeled  aft-er  the  first  Eisenhower  aid 
to  education  proposal.  In  fact,  in  sup- 
porting this  bill  I  split  with  the  minority 
which  was  then  committed  to  the  so- 
called  debt-service  method  of  financing 
school  construction. 

I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  as  orig- 
inally conceived.  It  is  important  that 
it  be  extended.  It  is  important,  too. 
that  it  be  perfected  by  the  elimination 
of  unnecessai-y  and  hamstringing  ap- 
pendages such  as  the  disclaimer  affidavit 
requirement. 

I  suppoil  Federal  assistance  for  educa- 
tion in  federally  impacted  areas. 

Now.  this  resort  to  Calendar  Wednes- 
day procedure  to  bring  up  a  new  educa- 
tion bill,  which  at  best  is  inadequate,  to 
me  is  unbelievable.  I  was  one  of  those  on 
the  minority  side  v. ho  voted  to  expand 
the  Rules  Committee.  In  so  doing  I 
was  giving  the  majority  a  chance  to  bring 
its  proposals  to  the  floor  in  orderly  pro- 
cedure, to  provide  for  proper  and  suf- 
ficient debate  by  the  full  House,  and  to 
allow  for  careful  examination  ol  the  leg- 
islation proposed.  I  and  others  on  the 
minority  side  have  been  roundly  criti- 
cized from  some  quarters  for  this  vote. 
It  was  a  good  and  necessary  vote.  I  can 
just  imagine  what  congressional  critics 
would  be  saymg  at  this  point  if  the  res- 
olution to  expand  the  Rules  Committee 
had  been  defeated  and  the  situation  ex- 
isted,  which   now   exists,  of   important. 
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long-considered,  carefully  drawn  Federal 
aid  to  education  legislation  frozen  in  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high  time  the  ma- 
jority put  its  house  in  order.  At  the  time 
of  debate  on  the  Rules  Committee  mo- 
tion, the  majority  argued,  and  I  agreed, 
that  devices  to  get  around  the  Rules 
Committee  were  cumbersome  and  inade- 
quate insofar  as  proper  legislative  proc- 
esses are  concerned.  Calendar  Wednes- 
day was  singled  out  as  a  cumbersome, 
hasty,  limited  method  for  legislating. 

Now  let  us  look  at  what  is  happening 
here.    A  new  bill  has  suddenly  been  of- 
fered at  the  last  moment  by  the  admin- 
istration and  by  the  majority  leadership. 
I  myself  was  not  able  even  to  get  a  copy 
of  the  bill  as  reported  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Education   and   Labor   until 
this  mornin?.     It  contains  some  provi- 
sions that  are  new  and  different  from 
anything  proposed  in  the  past.    None  of 
us  has  been  given  time  to  examine  it. 
The  members  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  from  which  this  bill 
emerged      yesterday,      are      apparently 
agreed  to  the  following  facts:   that  the 
committee  met  at  10  o'clock  yesterday 
morning,  Tuesday,  the  morning  before 
the  bill  was  to  be  considered  by  the  full 
House  under  Calendar  Wednesday  pro- 
cedure; most  of  the  Members  had  never 
seen  the  proposed  bill  until  they  walked 
in  at  that  moment:  at  10:15  a.m.  a  move 
to  have  the  bill  read  was  denied  by  a 
rollcall  vote— 17  to  13;  immediat-ely  fol- 
lowing this,  by  another  17-to-13  vote,  all 
discussion  was  limited  to  a  total  of  70 
minutes — on  a  new  proposal  on  the  most 
important    domestic    legislative    matter 
that  the   U.S.   Congress  has  before   it: 
exactly  45  minutes  was  spent  in  discuss- 
ing a  new  and  entirely  different  formula 
for  allocating  funds  to  States.     Having 
reported  the  bill  out  in  this  fashion  by 
a  closely  divided  vote,  and  some  of  those 
who  voted  against  it  in  committee  were 
long  supporters  of  Federal  aid  for  school 
construction,  there  was  no  attempt  even 
to  submit  the  matter  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  a  proper  rule  under  which  an 
adequate   number   of  hours   for   debate 
could  have  been  provided.     In  my  own 
judgment.    2    legislative    days    on    the 
floor  of  the  House  is  a  bare  minimum  for 
a   bill   of   this   importance.     As  we   all 
know,  under  Calendar  Wednesday  pro- 
cedure the  total  matter  must  be  com- 
pleted in  1  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  vote  to  expand  the 
Rules  Committee  last  January  was  in 
part  designed  to  avoid  the  necessity  for 
this  kind  of  procedure.  It  is  insulting 
to  those  on  the  minority  for  the  ma- 
jority to  slap  a  last-minute,  strung-to- 
gether, and  totally  inadequate  compro- 
mise before  us  in  this  take-it-or-leave-it 
procedure,  and  expect  us  to  agree  to  the 
procedure.  It  is  especially  insulting  to 
those  who  risked  their  political  lives  in 
order  to  give  the  majority  in  the  early 
part  of  the  session  the  necessary  room 
under  our  rules  so  that  matters  of  im- 
portance could  be  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  proper  and  full  debate. 
My  vote  against  the  motion  to  consider 
the  present  bill  under  this  procedure  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  leg- 
islation— indeed,  not  having  had  time 
even  to  read  the  bill  under  this  device,  it 


is  difficult  to  come  to  any  sound  conclu- 
sion on  the  merits.  From  the  cursoi-y  ex- 
amination I  have  given  it  I  am  quite  sure 
that  I  would  vote  for  it.  inadequate  as  it 
may  be.  My  vote  is  a  protest  against  the 
procedure  used  and  the  complete  inabil- 
ity of  the  majority  to  put  its  legislative 
hou.se  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  even  heard  it  said 
by  some  Members  on  the  majority  side 
that  they  care  not  whether  the  House  de- 
feated the  motion  to  consider  the  bill  as 
long  as  they  had  a  record  vote  which 
would  "get  them  off  the  hook"  on  their 
failure  to  give  us  an  education  bill; 
uhicli  would  give  them  an  opportunity, 
by  a  demososic  twi.st  of  logic  which,  the 
public  will  never  understand  to  claim 
that  those  who  refuse  to  agree  to  the  pro- 
cedure are  asainst  education.  In.so- 
far  as  this  attitude  exists  on  the  major- 
ity side,  it  represents  the  most  cynical 
political  move  I  have  seen  since  I  J^ave 
been  a  Member  of  Congress. 

There  are  many,  particularly  on  the 
minority  side,  who  are  against  all  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  and  to  the  extent 
that  my  vote  against  this  procedure  gives 
them  aid  and  comfort,  I  am  sorry.  We 
need  an  education  bill.  The  House 
passed  a  good  one— the  Thompson  bill 
in  the  86th  Congress:  a  public  school  bill 
on  which  reasonable  men  conceivtibly 
can  acree  lies  moldering  in  the  Rules 
Committee  My  vote  in  January  was 
designed  to  avoid  just  the  kind  of 
thing  that  has  happened  here  today. 
This  is  an  inexcusable  mess  and  the  ma- 
jority should  answer  for  it.  If  the  pub- 
lic does  not  understand  what  has  hap- 
pened, as  the  majority  may  suppose  and 
expect  that  it  will  not,  I  will  make  it  my 
business,   for  one,   to  see  that  it  ^oes. 


^'T  m- 


COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHAN 
RINE  AND  FISHERIES 

Mr  LIBONATI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
have  until  midnight  Friday  to  file  sundry 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  ge^Ie- 
man  from  Illinois? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 


INCREASED   ACTIVITIES   OF   SMALL 
BUSINESS  COMMITTEE       I 

Mr.  LIBONATI,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Multer  I  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matlter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tljere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  third  of  a  series  of  reports  which  are 
being  made  to  acquaint  the  Members  of 
the  House  with  the  services  which  are 
constantly  being  performed  for  them 
and  their  small  business  constituents  in 
connection  with  the  myriad  problems 
which  are  encountered  daily  by  that 
segment  of  the  national  economy. 

Previous  reports  covered  committee 
actnities   m    connection    with    financial 


assistance  to  small  btisiness  concerns, 
hearings  with  respect  to  unfair  trade 
practices,  and  other  general  help  given 
to  small  businessmen.  In  this  report,  I 
would  like  to  stress  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  committee  has  been  successful 
in  aiding  small  firms  in  their  constant 
struggle  to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  Gov- 
ernment procurement  contracts,  as  well 
as  other  activities  of  the  committee.  The 
following  short  summaries  will.  I  hope, 
show  the  Members  how  we  are  always 
striving  to  be  of  more  comprehensive 
and  effective  assistance  in  this  area: 

PROCUREMENT   ACTIVITIES 

The  problem  of  subcontracting  of 
Government  procurement  by  prime  con- 
tractors was  carefully  considered  by 
Subcommittee  No.  2  at  a  conference  at 
the  offices  of  the  Small  Busii.ess  Admin- 
istration on  July  19,  1961.  This  confer- 
ence was  attended  by  representatives  of 
4  national  associations,  12  large  prime 
contractors,  and  13  Government  agen- 
cies. The  subcommittee  is  presently 
evaluating  the  result  of  this  meeting  and 
surveying  at  staff  level  the  subcontract- 
ing practices  of  the  prime  Government 
contractors. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  con- 
cerning the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion set-aside  program  in  the  construc- 
tion industry.  As  a  result,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Subcommittee  No.  2  attended 
a  meeting  in  the  SBA  offices  on  August 
22  to  consider  this  matter.  The  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee.  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  General  Services 
Administration,  the  Associated  General 
Contractors  of  America,  Inc.,  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  were  rep- 
resented. The  objections  to  this  pro- 
gram by  the  members  of  the  As.sociated 
General  Contractors  were  made  known 
by  their  representative.  It  was  decided 
that  other  meetings  would  be  held  to 
continue  consideration  of  this  matter, 
including  the  question  of  proper  size 
standards  of  small  business  in  the  con- 
struction industry.  This  committee  is 
presently  considering  the  problems 
raised  at  this  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
evaluating  the  stake  of  small  business  in 
this  set-aside  program. 

This  committee  recently  considered 
the  problem  of  the  procurement  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  of  vital  aircraft 
chronographs  domestically.  The  com- 
mittee was  informed  that  a  lot  of  this 
equipment  was  being  purchased  in  for- 
eign markets,  as  a  result  of  which  this 
industrial  activity  was  in  danger  of  dis- 
appearing from  the  American  scene.  A 
program  was  initiated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  survey  the  horological 
industry  for  a  determination  of  essen- 
tiality. Such  survey  has  been  completed. 
and  a  study  is  now  being  made  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  military  require- 
ments with  domestic  production  capac- 
ity. It  is  expected  that  this  study  will 
not  be  completed  until  sometime  in 
September.  The  landings  of  the  study 
group  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Office 
of  Civil  Defense  Mobilization  for  a  final 
decision.  It  is  feared  that  unless  this 
industry  is  declared  essential,  the  United 
States  may  be  lacking  the  facilities  for 
the  production  of  a  very  important  por- 
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tion  of  military  aircraft;  namely,  the 
timing  area.  This  involves  accuracy  of 
time  not  only  in  aircraft,  but  in  missiles. 

INVESTIGATION    AND    HEARINGS 

At  the  request  of  a  large  number  of 
Members  of  the  House,  the  Special  Sub- 
committee of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  is  conducting  a  study  of 
the  chaotic  condition  of  the  poultry  in- 
dustry. Several  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  also  expressed  interest  in  this 
matter.  Public  hearings  in  Washington 
were  held  on  August  15.  16.  and  17. 
and  are  scheduled  to  be  resumed 
commencing  Septemt)er  13.  1961.  At  the 
first  series  of  heannijs  a  representative 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
heard  and  a  detailed  statement  of  back- 
ground and  statistical  data  wa,';  received 
into  the  record  Several  Members  of 
the  House  were  heard  and  introduced 
witnesses  from  their  respective  congres- 
sional districts  who  testified  and  intro- 
duced statements  Intense  interest  in 
this  matter  was  manifested  from  over 
a  score  of  States. 

When  hearings  are  resumed  on  Sep- 
tember 13.  it  IS  exp>ected  that  representa- 
tives of  .some  of  the  national  feed  manu- 
facturers and  distributors  will  be  heard 
and,  also,  officials  from  .several  Federal 
agencies  and  departments  will  comment 
concerning  present  statutes  and  regula- 
tions applicable  to  this  industr>'. 

ANTIMONOPOLY    LEGISLATIVE    PROPOSALS 

In  answer  to  many  hundreds  of  com- 
plaints received  by  the  committee  from 
innumerable  small  busines.smen.  several 
members  of  the  committee  introduced 
bills  to  prohibit  discriminatory  pricing 
practices  and  to  outlaw  sales  at  unrea- 
.sonably  low  prices,  including  those  at 
levels  below  cost.  These  bills  were  in- 
troduced as  the  result  of  testimony  ob- 
tained by  the  committee  during  the  past 
several  years,  which  disclosed  a  great 
many  instances  in  which  big  businesses 
were  making  sales  at  prices  below  cost 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  ruthlessly  de- 
stroying competition.  Evidence  also 
satisfied  the  committee,  that,  when  small 
businesses  are  eliminated  by  such  prac- 
tices, the  prices  of  commodities  imme- 
diately rise  to  higher  levels. 

Additionally,  many  members  of  the 
committee  introduced  legislation  which 
would  empower  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  issue  temporary  cease  and 
desist  orders.  Hearings  conducted  with 
respect  to  problems  in  the  dairy,  poultry, 
and  other  industries  indicate  very 
clearly  the  need  for  this  remedial  legis- 
lation. As  we  are  all  aware,  long  delays 
have  always  characterized  the  disposi- 
tion of  complaint.s  filed  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  as  well  as  other  reg- 
ulatory agencies.  For  instance,  com- 
mittee records  show  that  a  large  number 
of  ca.scs  of  extreme  importance  to  small 
busine.ss  have  been  pending  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  for  periods 
ranging  from  6  to  10  years,  without  re- 
lief. It  is  obviously  in  the  interest  of 
small  concerns  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  have  the  power,  after  due 
notice  and  hearing,  to  issue  temporary 
cease  and  desist  orders,  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  small  businesses  during 
the  pendency  of  the  litigation. 


All  of  these  bills  were  considered  at  a 
public  hearing  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, at  which  several  members  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee  testified  in 
support  of  the  bills.  Many  industry  rep- 
resentatives also  stressed  the  urgent 
need  for  this  legislation.  The  members 
of  the  committee  will  continue  their  ef- 
forts to  obtain  the  passage  of  such  bills. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 


FOREIGN   ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF   1961 

Mr.  MORGAN  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  iS. 
1983'  to  promote  the  foreign  policy, 
security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of 
the  world  in  their  efforts  toward  eco- 
nomic development  and  internal  and  ex- 
ternal security,  and  for  other  purposes. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Knox,  for  the  balance  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  prior  commitments  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  NvGAAKD  I  at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Short',  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  James  C.  Davis,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr,  AsHBROOK  'at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
May  I.  for  1  hour,  on  Thursday.  Septem- 
ber 7. 

Mr.  Bruce  'at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
May),  for  2  hours,  on  Thursday.  Sep- 
tember 7. 

Mr.  Cunningham  <at  the  request  of 
Mrs  May  ' .  for  1  hour,  on  Thursday, 
August  31. 

Mr.  Reuss  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Li  BON  ATI  I.  for  40  minutes,  on  tomon-ow, 
Thui-sday.  August  31.  1961. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Philbin. 

Mr  Flood  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hechler  ' ,  his  special  order  today,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

'The  following  Members  *at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  May  '  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr,  Michel. 

Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Find. 

Mrs,  May. 

Mrs.  Weis. 

Mr.  Cttrtis  of  Missouri. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LiBONATi  1  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous mattjer:  > 

Mr.  Santancelo.  ^ 

Mr,  MONAGAN. 


Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speakers 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

S  46  An  act  to  provide  for  the  esiabUsh- 
meiit  and  administration  of  basic  public  rec- 
reation facilities  at  the  Elephant  Butte  and 
Caballo  Reservoir  areas.  New  Mexico,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs 

S.  1186,  An  act  to  facilitate  the  protection 
of  consumers  of  articles  of  merchandise  com- 
posed in  whole  or  in  part  cf  gold  or  sUver 
from  fraudulent  misrepresentation  concern- 
ing the  quality  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

S,2272.  An  act  to  disclaim  interest  in  cer- 
tain rights  in  certain  lands  in  the  State  of 
Nevada:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insulai  Affairs, 

S,  2434.  An  iict  to  amend  ilie  housing 
amendments  of  1^55  to  make  Indian  tribes 
eligible  for  Federal  loans  to  finance  public 
works  or  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Bankii-ig  and  Currency. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.29.  An  act  to  amend  section  216ib)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended, 
to  permit  the  appointment  of  U.S.  nationals 
to  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy; 

HR,44,  An  act  to  authorize  the  appropri- 
ation of  $150,CK)0  for  use  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  a  U.S.  Pacific  War  Memorial; 

H.R.  1794  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  situat-ed  in  Hawaii  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii; 

H.R  2898  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phosphate 
interests  of  the  United  States  In  lands 
locaiec"  in  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record 
owners  of  the  stirface  thereof; 

HR  3526.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phosphate 
Interests  of  the  United  States  in  lands  located 
in  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record  owners 
of  the  surface  thereof; 

H.R.  5235  An  act  to  authorize  the  Confed- 
erated Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reser\a- 
tion  of  Oregon  to  acquire  land  within  the 
lx)undaries  of  their  reservation; 

HR  5964  An  act  to  authorize  the  iLse  of 
lunds  arising  from  a  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Potawatomi  Nation  of  Indians,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R,  6102  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phosphate 
interests  of  the  United  States  In  lands 
located  in  Highlands  County  in  the  State  of 
Florida  to  the  record  owners  of  the  surface 
thereof; 

HR  7108  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  and  title  IV  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses ; 

H.R  8277  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  simplify  and  im- 
prove the  election  and  ap[X)intment  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Federal  home  loan  banks;  and 

H.R.  8922,  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  Increase  by  $20  million  the 
amount  available  for  regular  business  loans 
thereunder. 


I 


I 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  LIBONATI.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
*at  6  o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day. August  31,  1961,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1264.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bin  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
discharge  of  minors  who  enlist  In  the  naval 
service  or  the  Coast  Guard  without  consent 
of  parents  or  guardian";  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

1265.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  transmittinc^  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  credit- 
ing of  certain  sen-Ice  for  the  purpose  of  vol- 
untary retirement";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1266.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  dr.ift  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  relating  to  travel  ex- 
penses of  civilian  officers  and  employees  as- 
signed to  duty  posts  outside  the  continental 
United  States";  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
eriiment  Operations. 

12C7  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  biU  en- 
titled "A  bin  to  amend  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended";  to  the  C^.-im- 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

12C8-  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  satisfaction  of  claims  arising  out  of 
scrip,  lieu  selection,  and  similar  rights";  t-i 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

1269.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  a  report  of  all  tort  claims 
paid  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  the 
fi.^al  year  1961,  pursuant  to  section  2673  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1270.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  relative  to  21  re{)orts  covering 
25  violations  of  section  3679,  Revl.sed  Stat- 
utes, and  Department  of  Defense  Directive 
7200.1,  entitled  "Administrative  Control  of 
Appropriations  Within  the  Department  of 
Defense";  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

1271.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
Suites  Code,  to  clarify  retirement  date  of 
deferred  officers";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed    Services. 

1272.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
p<isrd  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section 
9  of  the  act  of  August  11.  1959.  Public  Law 
86-155  (73  Stat.  337)";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed    Services. 

1273.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  certain  activities  of 
the  Government  of  the  Vlreln  Islands  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1960;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  BROMWELL:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Minority  repcirt  on  S.  1990,  an  act  to 
amend  section  1362  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  so  as  to  further  protect  the  In- 
ternal security  of  tlie  United  States  by  pro- 
viding penalties  for  malicious  damage  to 
certain  communications  facilities  (Eept. 
No.  965  pt.  2 ) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the iudl- 
ciary.  House  Joint  Resolution  358.  Joint 
resolution  authorizing  the  President  to  ilssue 
annually  a  proclamation  designating;  the 
third  week  in  March  as  National  Poison 
Prevention  Week,  in  order  to  aid  in  brUjiging 
to  the  American  people  the  dangers  of  acci- 
dental poisoning;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.   1078).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  FORRE.STER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  8038.  A  bill  to  amend  seption 
491  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  I  pro- 
hibiting certain  acts  involving  the  lise  of 
tokens,  slugs,  disks,  devices,  papers,  or  other 
things  which  are  similar  in  size  and  ^lape 
to  the  lawful  coins  or  other  currency  ojf  the 
United  States;  with  amendment  (Replj.  No. 
1079  I .     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar;. 

Mr  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  \*Iorks. 
H.R.  8678.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Icou- 
veyance  of  a  portion  of  the  Henry  G.  Sljlrley 
Mem-irial  Highway  and  other  highways  on 
the  Pentagon  road  network  to  the  Coractnon- 
wealth  of  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1080).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  St.ite  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Commute^  on 
Public  Works.  H.R.  7477.  A  bill  to  rtpeal 
section  409  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1949,  requiring  the  submission  of  a  report 
to  the  Congress  concerning  eligible  public 
building  projects;  without  amendtoaent 
(Rept.  No.  1031 1.  Referred  to  the  ConOmit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  KILDAY:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H  R.  8765.  A  bill  to  amend  and  iclar- 
ify  the  reemployment  provisions  of  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (jtept. 
No.  1082).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  H.R.  3801.  A  bill  toj  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  anq  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  Joinli  In- 
vestigations and  surveys  of  watershed  areas 
for  flood  prevention  or  the  conservatloOL  de- 
velopment, utilization,  and  disposal  of  wiater. 
and  for  flood  control  and  allied  purfijoses. 
and  to  prepare  Joint  reports  on  such  Invjestl- 
gatioiis  and  surveys  for  submission  t0|  the 
Congress,  and  for  other  purposes;  'with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1083).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judltiiary. 
H.R  72,59  A  bill  to  waive  section  142  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  tq  the 
US.  District  Court  for  the  Western  Dieltrlct 
of  LouLsiana,  Lafayette  Division,  holjdlng 
court  at  Lafayette.  La  ;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1084).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Resolution  417.  Resolution  to  fcon- 
tiiuie  in  effect  House  Resolution  190  and 
House  Resolution  386,  83d  Congress;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1085).  Referred  to 
the   House  Calendar. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2237.  An  act  to  permit  the  entry 
of  certain  eligible  alien  orphans;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1086).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 
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Mr  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4357.  A  bill  to  lncrea.se  certain  com- 
pensation benefits  payable  pursuant  to  the 
War  Hazards  Compensation  Act;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1087).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  1983.  An  act  to  promote  the  foreign  policy, 
security,  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the  world  In 
their  efforts  toward  economic  and  social 
development  and  Internal  and  external  se- 
curity, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1088).     Ordered   to   be  printed. 
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PUBLIC    BILLS     AND    RESOLLTTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of   rule  XXII,   public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
H.R.  8973.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  live- 
stock sold  on  account  of  drought.  Infesta- 
tion, or  other  disaster  may  be  replaced  at  any 
time  within  5  years  without  recognition  of 
gain;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    BARRY: 
H.R.  8974.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I,  II,  and 
ni  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 
H  R  8975.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
disabilities  of  certain  veterans  held  as 
prisoners  of  war  for  2  or  more  years  by  the 
Japanese  during  World  War  II  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  service  connected;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  8976.  A  bill  to  provide  for  holding  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Mental  Health  to 
be  called  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  In  June  of  1962,  to  be  planned  and 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  with  the  assistance  and 
cooperation  of  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies represented  on  the  Federal  Council  on 
Mental  Health;  to  assist  the  several  States 
in  conducting  similar  conferences  on  mental 
health  prior  to  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Mental  Health;  and  for  related  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HEBERT: 
H  R.  8977    A  bill  to  amend  section  6112  (a) 
and   (b)   of  title  10,  United  States  Code;   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  8978.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  amor- 
tization over  a  60-month  period  of  certain 
civil  defense  facilities;  to  the  C-ommlttee  on 
Ways  and   Means. 

By  Mr.  MULTER : 
H.R.  8979.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  incen- 
tives for  the  repair,  improvement,  renova- 
tion, and  restoration  of  residential  and  com- 
mercial property  under  the  tax  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  provide  that  existing 
housing  In  urban  renewal  areas  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  be  rehabilitated,  re- 
stored, and  preserved  in  all  possible  cases, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia, 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS: 
H.R.  8980.  A    bill    to    revive    the    Alabama 
studies    on    Juvenile    delinquency,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  8981.  A  bin  to  authorize  a  3-year  pro- 
gram of  matching  grants  to  assist  the  States 
in  e.xpandlng  and  strengthening  professional 
nurse  education  for  the  purpose  of  assur- 
ing an  adequate  supply  of  professional  nurses 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Federal,  State,  and  local  governmen- 
tal and  civilian  hospitals  and  health  agen- 


cies, as  well  as  other  emi^loyers:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  aiid  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   RUTHERFORD: 

H.R.  8982.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  to  construct  n.uinlain,  and  op- 
erate a  bridge  across  tlie  Rio  Grande  at  or 
near  Heaiii  Crossing,  Tex  ,  to  ihe  Commiitee 
on  Foreign    Affairs 

By    Mr      BONNER 

H  R  8983.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Interior  to  participate  in  financing 
the  construction  of  a  bridge  at  Cape  Hat- 
teras  National  Seashore,  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  and  for  other  jsurposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Iiisular  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr     BROYHILL: 

H  R  8984  A  bill  to  regulate  the  practice 
of  pliyslcal  therapy  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia 

By  Mr    BURLESON: 

H.R.  8985.  A  bill  to  Increjtse  the  number  of 
apprentices  authorized  to  be  employees  of 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr    DOMINICK 

H.R  8986  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  shipment 
in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  articles 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  Cuba, 
to  provide  penalties  for  such  shipment,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 

H  R  8987.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
13,  1946,  to  authorize  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  certain  additional 
toll  bridges  over  or  across  the  Delaware  River 
and  Bay.  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By   Mr    MULTER 

H  R  8988  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3.  1901,  to  permit  the  appointment  of  new- 
trustees  In  deeds  of  trust  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  agreement  of  tiie  parties;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

HR  8989.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
13.  1946.  U>  authorize  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  certain  additional 
toll  bridges  over  or  across  the  Delaware  River 
and  Bay;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By   Mr    HALPERN: 

H  R  8990  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  criminal 
penalties  for  the  mailing,  importing,  or 
transporting  of  obscene  matter  and  for  other 
purjxjses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  8991.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1461  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  with  re- 


spect to  the  mailing  of  obscene  matter  to 
minors,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

HR  8992  A  bill  to  amend  certain  admin- 
i<,;rative  provisions  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  In  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs 

By  Mr   IKARD  of  Texas: 

HJ  Res  554    Joint     resolution     to     avoid 
suppression  of   Inventive  diligence  in  Amer- 
ica, to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    McDOWELL: 

H  J  Res  555.  Joint  resolution  granting 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  State  of  Delaware 
and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  enter  into  a 
compact  to  establish  the  Delaware  River  and 
Bay  Authority  for  the  development  of  the 
area  In  both  States  bordering  the  Delaware 
River  and  Bay:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    THOMPSON   of  New  Jersey: 

H  J  Res  556.  Joint  resolution  granting 
consent  of  Congrcv  to  the  State  of  Delaware 
and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  enter  Into  a 
compact  to  establish  the  Delaware  River  and 
Bay  Authority  for  the  development  of  the 
area  in  both  States  bordering  the  Delaware 
River  and  Bay:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    STRATTON: 

H  J  Res  557  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  eligibility  of 
certain  persons  to  vote  for  any  candidate 
for  elector  of  President  and  Vice  President: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    JONES  of  Missouri': 

H  J  Res  558    Joint     resolution    providing 
for   printing  copies  of   "Cannon's   Procedure 
in    the    House    of    Representatives";    to    the 
Committee  on   House   Administration. 
By  Mr    DOWNING: 

H  Con.  Res.  381.  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no 
further  reductions  in  tariffs  be  made  during 
the  life  of  the  present  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr   BECKER: 

H  Res.  440  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  conduct  an 
investigation  and  study  of  the  availability 
to  members  of  the  armed  services  of  infor- 
mation concerning  the  struggle  with  Soviet 
imperialism;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


By  M-    BOW: 

H  Res  441  Resolution  authorizing  a  study 
and  lnve.<.t!gation  of  matters  pertaining  to 
International  air  transportation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER  : 

H.Res.  442  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  conduct  an 
investigation  and  study  of  the  evailability 
to  members  of  the  armed  services  of  infor- 
mation concerning  the  struggle  with  Com- 
munist imperialism;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr   RAY: 

H  Res  443.  Resolution  to  authorize  tlie 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  conduct 
an  mvestlg.'ition  and  study  of  the  availabil- 
ity to  members  of  the  armed  services  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  struggle  with 
Communist  imperlal:Lsm;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


PRIVATE   BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 

bills    and    resolutions    were    introduced 

and  sevei-ally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr    BPOYHILL: 
HR89&3.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 

Susanne   Wood  Bottlang;    to   the   Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8994.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Elsie  F.  Larson;  to  the  Conimitiee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   DANIELS: 

H.R.  8995  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tat  Se 
Ng.    To    tiie   Committee   on   the   Judiciary 

H  R  8996.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Grace 
and  May  Nlng,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    MERROW: 
H  R   8997.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Athanisia 
G    Koumoutsou;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
<^idiciary. 

By  Mr    RANDALL: 
HR  8998    A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Robert 
S    Trumbull;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr    ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H  R.  8999  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dimltrlos 
Vervenlotis:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr   INOUYE: 

H.J  Res.  559.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  admit  a 
citizen  of  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand  to  the 
US,  Air  Force  Academy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Aid  to  Education  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JESSICA  McC.  WEIS 

OF     NFW     YORK 

IN    IHE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  30. 1961 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  of 
us  who  have  hoped  duriiitr  the  entire 
session  that  soundly  conceived  educa- 
tion iepi.slation  could  be  coiL-^idered  and 
enacted  by  the  House  this  year,  the  .situ- 
ation with  which  we  are  presented  today 
is  extremely  disappointing. 

Instead  of  a  carefully  considered  bill 
called  up  for  debate  under  normal  pro- 
cedures, we  are  confi-onted  this  after- 
noon with  a  hastily  drafted  piece  of  lec- 
islation  brought  to  the  floor  under  the 
seldom-used  Calendar  Wednesday  pro- 


cedure. No  copies  of  the  bill  were  even 
available  until  Monday.  No  hearings 
were  held  to  consider  the  entirely  new 
feature  rclatiiip  to  school  const injct ion 
which  the  bill  contains.  No  report  from 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  on 
the  bill  was  available  for  study  until  we 
reached  the  floor  of  the  House  at  noon 
today,  just  minutes  before  we  were  ex- 
pected to  cast  our  votes  on  the  measure. 
No  reasonable  opportunity  was  piven  to 
file  minority  views  to  the  committee 
report.  No  effort  was  even  made  to 
secure  a  rule  from  the  Rules  Committee. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  this  is  a 
.slip.shod  and  haphazard  way  of  consider- 
ing iepislation  which  simply  cannot  be 
condoned,  I  am  disappoint^  and  dis- 
couraged that  the  administration  and 
the  leadership  in  the  House  have  allowed 
a  matter  of  such  prave  importance  as 
the  adequat-e  education  of  our  young 
people  to  come  to  this. 


In  the  past,  I  have  supported  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  and  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  it  should  be  extended. 
I  have  supported  the  impacted  areas 
program  and  it.  too,  should  be  continued. 
A  year  ago  I  suppoi-ted  President  Eisen- 
howers  efforts  to  secure  enactment  of  a 
school  constiTiction  program,  and  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  play  an  effective  role  in 
providing  help  in  this  area.  I  a..T  in 
complete  sympathy  with  the  aims  of 
Representative  Greens  bill.  H.R.  8900, 
dealing  with  assistance  to  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

But.  Mr.  Speakei-.  I  am  definitely  op- 
posed to  the  proceduie  which  is  being 
attt^mpted  hei-e  today,  and  I  shall  vote 
against  consideration  of  H.R.  8890  in 
this  manner.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
effort  to  bring  to  bill  to  the  floor  today 
will  be  defeated  and  that  as  a  result  an 
opportunity    to    carefully    analj'ze    and 
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evaluate  the  administration's  latest  pro- 
posals will  be  available  to  us.  Only  In 
this  way  can  those  who  are  sincerely 
concerned  with  the  Nation's  educational 
problems  insure  themselves  against  the 
adoption  of  a  hastily  conceived  and  com- 
pletely untried  device  for  meeting  the 
school  construction  problem. 


You  Don't  Have  To  Be  Crazy— The  Indi- 
yidoal  and  Education 


HIXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    rLLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  30. 1961 

Mr.    MICHEL.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record,   I  include  the  following: 
[From  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun,  Aug.  21, 

19611 
Yo0  Don't  Have  To   Be   Crazy — The   Indi- 

VIDCAL    AND    EDUCATION 

(By  Senator  Barry  Gold  water) 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Sterling 
McMurrln,  speaking  to  the  Harvard  summer 
school  on  education  administration,  made 
a  statement  which,  to  my  mind,  reveals 
the  hidden  desire  of  the  New  Frontier  to 
bring  the  education  of  our  children  under 
the  control  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Advocates    of    Federal    aid    to    education 

angrily   deny    they   seek   dictatorial    powers. 

In  my  opinion.  Federal  control  is  explicit 

and    implicit   In  every  suggested  Federal-aid 

bill  we  have  considered. 

At  Harvard  Mr.  McMurrin  said: 
"Educational  goals  conceived  only  in 
terms  of  the  individual  welfare  are  no 
longer  sufficient  to  Insure  the  preservation 
of  democracy  In  an  age  when  continuing 
political,  social,  and  cultural  crises  place 
the  Nation  in  deadly  peril." 

"Educational  goals  conceived  only  In 
t"rms  of  the  individual  welfare  are  no 
longer  sufficient."  says  Mr.  McMurrin.  Is 
this  not  a  demand   for  collectivization? 

The  individual,  through  personal  devel- 
opment of  whatever  talents  he  possesses,  has 
made  this  country  what  It  Is  today 

Individuals  produce  progress,  not  the 
Federal  Government.  Individuals  establish 
morality,  not  the  Federal  laws.  Individuals 
select  the  national  goals  and  aspirations, 
not  the  Congress.  Individuals  exhibit  love 
and  compassion,  not  the  corporate  state. 

It  is  the  Communists  who  maintain  the 
people  who  live  under  their  domination. 
But  the  coUectivists  have  failed  miserably 
to  achieve  even  the  minimum  of  material 
well-being  for  their  subjects,  and  certainly 
there  is  no  spiritual  satisfaction  for  those 
who    live   under   Communist  doctrine. 

Here  in  the  United  States  of  America,  on 
one-sixth  of  the  world's  real  estate,  a  small 
fraction  of  the  worlds  population,  operat- 
ing In  a  climate  of  individual  freedom,  has 
been  created  more  material  wealth  than  the 
rcFt  of  the  world  combined. 

Here  we  have  stamped  out  starvation, 
something  no  totaIitari;tn  state  has  been 
able  to  accomplish. 

Our  citizens,  under  what  McMurrin  now 
discards  as  the  old-fashioned  concept  of  in- 
dividual determination,  have  enjoyed  great- 
er educational  opportunities  than  have  been 
available  to  any  other  children  in  the  world. 
On  what  valid  ground  can  the  U.S  Com- 
mi-ssioner  of  Education  argue  that  the  pres- 
ervation   of    democracy    depends    upon    the 


abandonment  of  our  historic  educational 
concept? 

How  can  he  suggest  that  we  mu»t  now 
forget  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  di- 
rect our  concern  to  the  collective? 

Freemen  as  responsible  IndividualB  cre- 
ated this  Republic  and  have  perpetuated  It 
for  our  benefit.  « 

I  am  confident  Mr.  McMurrin  Is  no  Com- 
munist, but  I  think  he  advocates  thU  cen- 
tral control  because,  like  so  many  social 
reformers,  he  has  accepted  central  dictation 
as  the  only  acceptable  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  20th  centviry. 

I  would  remind  Mr.  McMurrin.  and  all 
who  believe  in  centralized  control,  that  in 
modern  times  tyranny  has  commenced  with 
regimentation  in  the  classroom,  with  the 
removal  of  Individual  determination  and 
with  the  substitution  of  mass  or  ciollec- 
tlvist  objectives. 

How  do  you  stand,  sir? 


August  30 


Washington  Newsletter 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTlJ 

OF     MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  30, 1961  || 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  not  my  regular  practice  to  place 
in  the  Record  the  newsletters  which  I 
send  to  my  constituents.  In  the  past 
some  of  them  have  been  put  m  the 
Record  and  I  should  like  to  imert  my 
most  recent  newsletter  in  the  Record  as 
the  result  of  a  letter  which  I  have  re- 
ceived, a  letter  which  I  also  wish  to  have 
appear  a.s  a  foreword  to  my  newsletter, 
for  I  believe  that  there  are  some  impor- 
tant points  raised  in  it.  The  letter,  from 
Mr.  Emmet  Layton,  of  St.  Louis  and  my 
newsletter  follow: 


Layton,  Layto.v  &  Associates, 

St.  Louis.  Mo..  August  14.  1961. 
Hon.  Thomas  B   Cvrtis. 

Congressman.  Second  District  of  MissoiuH. 
Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Curtis:  You  will  find  enclosed 
an  abstract  from  your  July  letter  which 
we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  printing  for 
a  limited  distribution  to  those  who  flight 
not  otherwise  have  received  it.  All  these 
years  we  have  enjoyed  and  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated your  reports  without  writing  to  ex- 
press our  sincere  gratitude.  But  your  July 
communication  was  so  very  outstanding 
that  we  are  compelled  to  let  you  inow 
how  deeply  it  impres.sed.  how  truly  It  a.itis- 
fied,  and  how  clearly  it  stated  the  problem 
which  mi^ht  well  lie  at  the  root  of  an  In- 
creasing failure  to  communicate  with  each 
other 

It  is  with  bewilderment  that  people  And 
them.^elves  surrounded  by  half  truths  and 
a  distorted  picture  of  their  Nation,  their 
environment  and  the  very  heart  of  what  they 
have  held  most  dear  Many  of  us  are  In  an 
embattled  position,  forced  to  prove  wliat 
should  be  considered  self-evident. 

Tlie    great    creation    which    was — and    is 

the  United  States  has  something  of  a  sacra- 
mental quality— an  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace.  The  grace 
to  be  free  and  to  share  that  freedom  with 
others  is  being  graduallv  eroded  away  to 
the  point  where  the  simple  among  u«  are 
confused,  the  mature  are  frustrated,  and  the 
intellectuals   are   angry— and   often    mad. 

Is  it  possible  for  your  July  letter  t<5  be 
read    into    the    Congressional    Record?     it 


deserves   the   widest   possible    distribution— 
and  we  thank  you  again,  most  sincerely 
Very  truly  yours. 

Emmet  Layton. 


A   Report  From  YorR   Congres.smj»n   Reprk- 

SENTING  THE   SECO.ND   DISTRICT   OF   MlS-SOURI 

Tom   Curtis  ' 

__      ^        Jt-TT  1961. 

Dear  CoNSTrruFNTs:  The  deeper  I  get  into 
the  major  issues  that  face  our  country  today 
the  more  difflcult  I  And  it  is  to  pass  back 
information  to  you.  Part  of  this  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact  that  some  of  these  issues 
are  complicated,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  this 
Is  not  the  essence  of  the  problem.  I  find 
from  my  question  and  answer  sessions  with 
groups  ranging  from  high  school  students  to 
golden  age  clubs  that  the  people  by  and 
large  are  perfectly  capable  of  understanding 
the  Issues  of  the  day.  even  when  they  are  a 
bit  complex.  In  fact,  politics  can  be  fun  if 
we  conduct  it  on  the  level  of  reason  and  not 
of  prejudice. 

exchange  of  ignorance 
A  new  definition  of  an  expert  is  as  follows 
Tou  are  an  expert  when  the  reporters  begn 
quoting  you  on  subjects  outside  your  field 
Indeed,  it  is  a  great  temptation  to  discuss 
subjects  about  which  you  havp  onlv  a  smat- 
tering of   knowledge.     Few   of  us   can   resist 
this    temptation,    particularly    when    we    are 
egged    on.      Furthermore     'he    less    we    know 
about    a   subject,    the    easier    it    is    to    make 
sweeping  generalities  about  It;   the  more  we 
know  about  a  subject,  the  more  cautious  we 
are  in  making  unqualified  statements. 

Today  in  America  we  are  engaged  in  a 
great  exchange  of  ignorance  Experts  have 
not  exercised  self-disclpllne  about  popping 
off  on  subjects  outside  their  specialized 
fields.  All  of  us  are  alert  to  the  sensational, 
and  that  which  is  most  sensational  la  a 
sweeping  generality. 

labeling 
The  housewife  has  learned  a  great  deal 
about  the  merchandising  art  of  packaging 
and  labeling  products.  She  h.as  learned  the 
truth  of  the  ancient  maxim  that  all  that 
glitters  Is  not  gold  and  has  become  wary. 
We  ordinary  citizens  are  just  becoming  aware 
of  the  fact  that  ideas  are  being  merchandised 
Just  like  soap.  We  must  become  wary  and 
look  behind  labels  to  see  what  "he  real  prod- 
uct is.  We  must  look  behind  the  handsome 
face  and  cultured  voice  of  the  salesman,  or 
the  hero  who  endorses  the  product  at  the 
product  Itself. 

We  also  must  be  wary  of  the  negative  sale— 
the  saie  that  downgrades  the  ideas  of  the 
competitor  instead  of  pointing  up  the  virtues 
Of  ones  own  Ideas.  Or.  worse  still,  the  nega- 
tive sale  that  avoids  all  dlsci:sslon  of  the 
ideas  and  resorts  to  a  personal  attack  on  the 
label  and  the  salesman  of  the  competing 
ideas. 

CRITICISM  otrr   op  context 

The  most  sensational  generalities  arise 
from  criticism  out  of  context.  This  kind  of 
criticism  Is  most  difflcult  to  handle  because 
the  criticism  itself  may  be  accurate.  Just 
as  soon  as  you  try  to  put  the  criticism  In 
context  by  pointing  out  the  favorable  points 
In  the  problem,  the  critlcizer  comes  back  to 
retort,  "Oh.  then  you  are  satisflcd  with  the 
situation,"  which  of  course.  Is  not  the  case 
at  all. 

HARVEST  OF  SHAME 

Let  me  Illustrate  by  an  example  one  of 
hundreds  of  examples  from  which  I  could 
select.  Many  of  you  saw  the  CBS  television 
"documentary"  film  of  our  itinerant  farm 
laborers  narrated  by  Edward  Murrow.  I 
know  this  because  many  of  you  wrote  to  me 
about  it  asking  me  about  its  accuracy. 

This  film  was  a  prime  example  of  criticism 
out  of  context.  There  is  certainly  a  serious 
problem  in  the  standard  of  living  of  our 
Itinerant  farm  laborers.    However,  let  us  put 
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the  problem  In  context.  It  Is  nut  a  new 
problem  in  America.  It  Is  not  a  neglected 
problem  A  great  deal  has  been  done  in  the 
immediate  past  to  get  on  tt>p  of  this  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  rapidly  disappearing  problem 
because  of  what  the  many  people  concerned 
with  it.  experts,  have  l)een  doing  about  It 
If  Mr  Murrow  wanted  to  show  the  problem 
In  context,  he  would  have  gone  to  the  ex- 
perts to  find  out  when  the  problem  arose, 
wliat  had  been  done  about  it.  what  w;ts  t>eing 
done  about  it.  and  wliat  the  future  pros- 
pects for  eliminating  tlie  problem  were. 
Furthermore,  In  context  he  would  have 
pointed  out  that  the  problem  existed  no- 
where In  the  world  outside  America,  because 
It  was  not  a  problem  of  failure  but  n  problem 
created  by  tlie  success  of  our  American 
system. 

Our  itinerant  farmworkers  are  a  social 
problem  because  of  the  contrast  of  their  liv- 
ing conditions  with  the  higher  living  con- 
ditions of  almost  everyone  else  around  them. 
In  Mexico,  the  living  condition.'?  of  the  Amer- 
ican itinerant  farm  Is  so  much  higher  than 
the  general  living  conditions  in  Mexico  that 
there  is  a  2-  or  3-year  wailing  list  to 
be  permitted  to  enter  tlie  United  States  to 
become  an  itinerant  farmworker. 

Now,  back  to  the  beginning.  Because  I 
have  tried  to  put  tlie  problem  in  context. 
does  this  mean  I  am  satisfied  wltii  the  prog- 
ress we  have  made?  Not  at  all.  America 
thrives  on  criticism:  that's  one  way  we  move 
ahead  to  improve  our  system 

FRUSTRATING    THE    COMMUNISTS 

I  once  told  a  member  of  the  Russian  Em- 
bassy that  in  many  respects  the  Russians 
were  a  great  help  to  America.  Tliey  were 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  lind  thiiii;s  that 
were  wrong  in  America,  to  pick  at  them,  and 
try  to  build  them  into  maj(jr  issues  that 
would  damage  America.  However,  Am.erica 
by  and  large  is  on  the  l(xikout  for  things 
that  are  wrong,  and  when  things  are  brouglit 
to  our  attention  we  go  out  to  correct  them. 
There  Is  nothing  like  an  astute  critic,  what- 
ever his  motives,  to  bring  Improvement. 

The  damage  occurs,  however,  when  we 
permit  tlie  Cummunlsts  or  anyone  else  to 
get  away  with  criticism  out  of  context.  By 
treating  a  matter  out  of  context  we  can 
destroy  the  essentia!  ^xxlne.ss  and  the  prog- 
ress we  have  been  making  In  an  undue  con- 
centration on  the  flaw  that  we  are  seeking 
to  eliminate.  So  Mr.  Murrow's  br  >adcast 
hurt  to  some  degree  the  progress  we  were 
makln?  in  coping  with  the  problem  by  t.'-eat- 
Ing  the  matter  out  of  context.  He  hurt 
America  by  directing  a  personal  criticism 
aeainst  our  society  by  the  title  he  selected, 
••Harvest  of  Shame"  Indeed,  there  Is  no 
shame  in  the  amazing  progress  America  has 
made  In  the  Qeld  of  agriculture,  freeing 
men  and  women  for  the  first  time  in  hlsMry 
from  the  animal  drudgery  this  activity  has 
demanded.  There  is  no  shame  Ui  the  con- 
trast we  have  created  between  the  itinerant 
farm  laborers  and  the  rest  of  our  people  un- 
less we  are  to  say  that  whenever  any  group 
moves  ahead  of  another  group  it  Is  shameful 
to  have  a  1  )wer  group.  The  shame  would 
exist  if  this  were  a  proijlem  that  we  were 
not  doing  sometlilng  about.  But  we  are 
doing  something  about  it,  and  Murrow  had 
to  search  pretty  hard  to  get  the  pictures  he 
did  without  showing  the  progress  being 
made. 

HEALTH,     EDUCATION,     AND     WELFARE 

Most  of  the  criticism  directed  against  our 
systems  of  promoting  health,  education,  and 
welfare  has  been  badly  out  of  context.  If 
we  wish  to  criticize  in  context,  let  us  start 
out  with  this  basic  and  Irrefutable  state- 
ment— our  society  has  the  best  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare  of  any  society  In  history 
by  a  considerable  margin.  Furthermore,  we 
have  attained  thU  high  standard  by  preserv- 


ing,  indeed    I    would    state    by  placing   em- 
phasis on,  pyersonal  freedoms 

Tliere  has  been  a  din  of  exchanges  of  bits 
of  Ignorance  in  this  area.  Let  me  point 
up  one  for  Ulustratlon.  Russia  has  a  su- 
perior system  of  education  VThRt  Is  the 
truth'  Russia  has  over  half  her  children  in 
rural  areas,  where  there  Is  no  rural  elec- 
trlticatlon,  no  farm-to-market  roads,  and 
very  few  schoolhouses.  Russia  has  com- 
pulsory education  in  rural  areas  of  only  4 
vlu.'-s  Does  this  mean  that  we  can  learn 
nothing  from  Russia's  quality  educational 
programs?  Of  course  not,  we  can  learn 
from  them  and  any  society,  but  it  certainly 
does  mean  that  we  should  not  seriously  think 
for  a  minute  of  exchanging  our  educational 
system  for  Russia's. 

It  has  been  said  that  people  over  65  have 
higher  medical  bills  than  any  other  age 
group  in  our  society.  This  Is  true,  and  it  is 
out  of  context  because  older  people  also  have 
lower  costs  ir.  every  other  area  of  their 
budgets  than  any  other  age  group  in  our  so- 
ciety— rent,  clothing,  food,  recreation,  and 
bearing  the  cost  ul  rearinp  and  educating 
children.  It  has  t>een  said  that  older  people 
have  lower  mcomes  from  salaries  and  wages 
than  any  other  age  group  in  our  society. 
This  is  true,  and  It  is  also  out  of  context 
because  older  people  have  more  liquid  assets 
and  more  savings  than  any  age  group  in  our 
society.  Does  this  mean  that  we  have  no 
problem  in  the  health  cost  of  the  aged?  By 
no  means,  but  on  further  analysis  it  shows 
that  Uie  problem  of  health  costs  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  any  age  group  We  all  have  the 
problem  and  it  will  be  met  and  Is  being  met 
through  more  health  facilities  and  more  and 
better  health  insurance  program.s. 

It  has  been  stated  that  18  million  Ameri- 
cans go  to  bed  hungry.  This  is  true,  and  it 
Is  irresponsibility  out  of  context.  The  sta- 
tistic related  to  balanced  diets  and  had 
nothing  to  do  wltii  financial  ability  to  have 
balanced  diets.  The  teenage  group  appar- 
ently has  the  least  desirable  balanced  diet  of 
any  group  In  our  society.  Dcxrtors  are  telling 
Americans  to  eat  less  and  more  selectively, 
and  not  eat  more  If  you  follow  your  doc- 
tor's advice,  you  become  one  of  tlie  18  mil- 
lion Americans  going  to  bed  hungry. 

All  of  this  criticism  out  of  context  bears 
great  danger.  1.  It  may  cause  us  to  damage 
or  even  destroy  a  system  which  has  pro- 
duced the  hlgheft  standards  ever  attained 
by  any  society.  In  our  narrow  concentration 
on  the  Raws  we  are  seeking  to  correct  2. 
It  certainly  does  cause  us  damage  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  which  is  hard  put  to  be- 
lieve that  America's  standards  m  health, 
education,  and  welfare  are  as  high  as  they 
are. 

RACIAL    PROBLEMS 

Probably  there  has  been  more  criticism 
of  America  out  of  context  in  the  field  of 
race  relations  than  any  other  area.  So  out 
of  context  has  the  criticifm  been  that  It 
shocks  people  to  realize  that  in  this  area, 
too,  nowhere  in  the  world  has  there  ever 
been  such  high  standards  of  race  relations 
as  exist  In  the  United  States  today. 

A  ereat  deal  cf  criticism  is  constantly  be- 
ing d.rected  against  the  United  States  from 
India  on  the  subject  of  race  relations  Any 
student  of  India,  or  even  a  person  with  half 
a  knowledge  of  India  Is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  no  people  or  no  nation  has  such  a  poor 
record  or  standard  of  race  relations. 

Much  is  made  of  UJS.  race  relations  in  re- 
spect to  the  U.S  prestige  in  the  new  nations 
of  Africa  Has  anyone  listened  to  those  who 
have  made  a  study  of  race  relations  between 
the  various  groups  of  native  Africans?  I  am 
somewhat  knowledpable  of  the  Caribbean 
nation,  Haiti,  which  Is  entirely  Negro.  Both 
race  and  class  relations  in  Haiti  are  at  such 
a  low  standard  that  to  relate  them  to  the 
problems  in  the  United  States  Is  almost 
meaulngless. 


CUEA.    LAOS,    WEST  BERLIN.    AND    FOREIGN    FOLIC T 

The  exchange  of  Ignorance  that  constantly 
goes  on  in  the  field  of  our  foreign  policy  la 
the  most  shocking  of  ail  to  one  who  digs 
Into  these  matters.  It  does  not  shock  our 
people  generally,  because  they  have  been 
kept  in  the  dark  at>out  even  the  rudim.ents 
of  facts.  Statements  that  are  fant.istlcally 
false  are  trc.ted  with  the  same  response  that 
carefully   weighed  siatemen-,.s  receive. 

The  following  Is  only  a  gUmmer  of  what 
I  am  referring  to  In  my  judgment,  the  es- 
sence of  the  Cuban  situation  lies  In  sugar. 
Under  U.S.  policy  established  and  maintained 
over  50  years  ago.  Cuba  has  been  encouraged 
to  become  and  remain  essentia::y  a  one-crop 
economy — sugar.  All  nations  'for  defense 
reasons  have  to  maintain  a  sure  sunply  of 
sugar.  Nit  to  take  care  of  our  sweet  tooth. 
but  to  manufacture  industrial  alcohol  and 
other  mg.-ed.ents  needed  for  anamunition, 
rubber,  and  other  war  materials.  The  U.S. 
sugar  policy  rests  in  this  area.  For  11  years 
the  Congress  has  had  no  real  hearings  or 
open  debates  on  sugar  policy.  When"  the 
Sugar  Act  has  been  extended,  as  it  has  from 
time  t-3  time,  the  issues  have  been  decided 
behind  closed  doors  by  a  very  small  group  of 
Congressmen,  Government  officials,  and  peo- 
ple outside  Government. 

I  have  made  many  pviblic  st.Ttements  on 
the  need  lor  the  Congress,  representing  the 
people,  to  learn  about  sugar,  and  as  thev 
learn  about  sugar  to  Inform  our  people  about 
the  issues  surrounding  It.  By  doing  this,  we 
probably  will  find  the  proper  answer  to  Cuba, 
both  for  our  benefit  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Cuban  people. 

HIDTNG    INFORMATION     FROM    THE    PEOPLE 

I  have  concluded  that  the  major  Issue 
facing  the  United  States  today  Is  getting 
public  debate  on  a  higher  plane  •  •  •  a  plane 
that  sets  forth  the  proper  rules  of  de- 
bate •  •  •  a  plane  that  permits  those  who 
have  studied  a  field  to  be  heard  and  the  facts 
they  have  adduced  to  be  weighed.  This 
means  that  we  must  call  the  House  to  order 
and  still  the  student  voices  of  Ignorance 
which  shut  out  the  voices  of  scholarship  and 
reason.  I  have  the  greatest  faith  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  American  people  if  they  are  per- 
mitted to  hear  honest  and  forthright  debate 
on  the  issues  that  face  us 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 
Wednesday.  August  30.  1961 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall 
never  understand  or  cease  to  be  amazed 
by  statements  of  Secretarj'  of  Commerce 
Luther  B.  Hodges  in  connection  with 
his  Department's  administration  of  the 
Federal  Export  Control  Act  of  1949.  His 
most  recent  pronouncement  of  adminis- 
tration policy  in  this  field  occurred  dur- 
ing a  press  conference  on  Tuesday. 
August  29.  The  Secretary  stated  that 
the  United  States  is  making  "doubly 
sure"  it  sells  nothing  of  strategic  value 
to  Communist  countries.  EJlaborating 
further,  he  went  on  to  say,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  is  exercising  a  "much 
tighter  scrutiny"  of  license  applicati'jns. 
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Finally,  he  said  that  the  reason  more 
licenses  are  being  granted  is  because  De- 
partment policy  now  demands  quick 
"yes"  or  "no"  answers  to  exporters  re- 
questing licenses  for  shipment  to  Iron 
Curtain  countries  and  the  Secretary  at- 
tributes the  increase  in  shipments  to  the 
speedup  in  decisionmaking.  However, 
he  concluded,  the  only  licenses  being 
granted  are  "for  items  demonstrably 
nonstrategic." 

For  the  record,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
cite  the  licenses  issued,  commodities  in- 
volved, and  the  country  of  destination 
for  the  2-week  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Secretary's  press  conference 
oi  August  29.  starting  with  Monday, 
August  14  up  to  and  including  Friday, 
August  25: 


Coninio'lity  <lesorlption 


21 


Yugoslavia 


East  Gerriiany.. 


ilun^-Mry. 


U.S.S.R. 


16 


Cuba    .. 


Hiilgaria 

RutUiUiiii 

Ctechoslovakia. 


Electron  tubes. 
Proc'rs,-;iri;.'  vessels. 
CopiKT  Ciil'le. 
Coii.siriictiou  mafhinory  and 

purrs. 
I't'trnleum  pr'i'hicts. 
("opptr  .stTiip.  t 

Borates. 
Electronic  testinj.'  muchines 

lill'l  p:irtS. 

Siliwn. 

Aulnniotive  parts. 

Aircraft  parts. 

f^ynttu'tic  re-^iiis. 
I'hy>ic,il    [iropcrtics    trstiiiL' 
anil  insticctiii).'  iiiiichiiics. 

Iidii  ami  stofl  «Tap. 

.■^'■inic(iniluctors. 

MtH^l  [lipc. 

Synthetic  lubricants. 

Scmiconiluctors. 

Sureical  an<l  nicWical  uistru- 
iiieni.s. 

CiK  ir  loaf  tob.icco. 

Technical      data      (i)ate.nts 
filed  . 

."^ynthciir  resins. 

■|"echnical  data. 

Chemical  specialties. 

Industrial    r-ewing    machine 
part-. 

.Me<licina!  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal preiiaralions. 

Steel  ana  iron  staples. 

Textile  machinery  and  parts. 

Hakery  machinery  and  parts. 

01a.ss  products. 

Miiiimade  fiber  and  manu- 
factures. 

.\sbe.sio.s  fraskets. 

Saw  blailes. 

.•Spanish  radio  transoriplinns. 

."^niall  red  beans;  dry,  ripe. 

Technical  data. 

Vertical    record-filing    cabi- 
nets. 

Malaria     eradication     coin- 
mo<lities. 

Indu.strial  chemicals. 

Resistors. 

.''ynthetic  resins. 

Industrial  chemicals. 

Medicinal  and  phariuaceuti- 
cal  preparations. 

Industrial    instrument    and 
parts. 

Safety   apparel   and    equip- 
ment. 

(Jeopraphical  world  plobe. 

Rubber  manufactures. 

Synthetic  resins. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  this  is  a 
very  sorry  record.  Consider  for  a 
moment  the  commodities  cleared  for  ex- 
port in  this  2-week  period.  Substantial 
quantities  of  iron  and  steel  scrap, 
copper  scrap,  industrial  machine  parts, 
aircraft  parts,  construction  machinei-y, 
to  name  just  a  few.  The  question  arises 
does  the  Secretary  really  think  that  the 
general  public  and  the  Members  of  this 
House  are  so  naive  as  to  believe  these 
commodities  are  in  fact  nonstrategic? 
According  to  his  quoted  statements  this 


must  be  the  case.  Consequently.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  prompt  action  on  my 
bill,  H.R.  8547,  which  would  bring:  an 
immediate  stop  t-o  this  traflic  by  barring 
all  trade  with  Communist  countries  and 
bring  an  abrupt  and  timely  halt  to  the 
activities  of  the^e  so-called  fast  deci- 
sion makers  m  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. At  the  .^ame  time.  I  urge  that 
House  Re.solution  403.  reported  out  by 
the  Rules  Committee,  which  would  es- 
tablish a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
to  investigate  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1949,  be  immediately  called  up  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  sands  of  time  are  indeed  runliing 
out.  The  hour  grows  late,  and  we  can 
no  longer  afford  to  dally  and  procrasti- 
nate on  matters  that  so  seriously  involve 
the  security  of  tlie  United  States. 


Answer  to  Congressman  Francis  Walter 
in  Connection  With  the  Bureau  of  Se- 
curity and  Consular  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  E.  SANTANGE 


LO 


OF     .N'EW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREaENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  30.  1961 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  August  24,  1961,  issue  of  the  CON- 
GRESSIONAL Record,  on  patie  17022,  my 
colleague.  Francis  Walter,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, inserted  a  letter  which  he  mailed 
to  the  editor  of  the  Sons  of  Italy  in  Phila- 
delphia, answering  an  allegedly  unfair 
personal  attack  asainst  him  by  me.  He 
refers  to  a  letter  which  the  Federation 
of  the  Italian-American  Democratic 
Organizations  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Inc.,  of  which  I  am  president,  sent  to 
John  F.  Kennedy,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  condemning  Consressman 
Walter  for  his  threat  to  abolish  the  Bu- 
reau of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs  in 
the  State  Department,  subsequent  to  the 
President's  announcement  that  he  ^as 
going  to  appoint  Salvatore  Bontempo  as 
Director  and  Michael  Cieplinski  as  Dep- 
uty Director.  Mr.  Walter  invited  me  in 
his  concluding  sentence  to  answer  him. 
Prior  to  Mr.  Walter's  letter.  I  had  not 
inserted  any  article  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  in  view  of  Mr.  Waltirs 
invitation,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  re- 
ply to  his  statement  and  incorporate  the 
resolution  which  the  federation  sent  to 
our  President.  John  F.  Kennedy. 

As  long  as  Representative  Waltirs 
name  is  attached  to  the  immigration  law 
that  is  currently  on  our  books  and  which 
is  known  as  the  McCarran-Walter  law. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  can  escape 
the  suspicion  of  prejudice  against  cer- 
tain national  groups.  Many  of  the  bills 
that  he  quotes  to  prove  his  pro-Italian 
sympathies  would  be  needless  if  we  had 
an  immmration  law  based  on  fairness 
instead  of  on  national  onmns  which  dis- 
criminates aeainst  immiii  rants  from 
southern  and  eastern  Europe.  The  na- 
tional origins  concept  has  lo.st  its  mean- 
ing in  view  of  the  lack  of  unimpeded  ac- 


cess to  the  United  States  by  American- 
born  sons  and  daughters  of  Europeans 
who  emigrated  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Not  only  does  the  general  public  dis- 
like tlie  McCarran-Walter  law,  but  also 
do  many  of  our  colleagues,  who  have  in- 
troduced omnibus  legislation  to  abolish 
the  law  and  to  enact  a  law  which  they 
regard  as  fair  and  reasonable.  Approxi- 
mately 28  Congressmen  at  some  time  or 
other  led  by  Congressman  Celler,  of 
New  York,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  have  introduced  omnibus 
immigration  laws  designed  to  repeal  the 
McCarran-Walter  law. 

Eastern  Europe  is  now  largely  clo.^ed 
to  us  as  a  source  of  immigrants,  but  no 
European  who  lives  m  a  country  whose 
quota  is  filled  for  the  next  10  years  or 
more  while  thousands  of  unfilled  quota 
places  remain  elsewhere  is  likely  to  think 
of  Congressman  Walter  as  a  friend  and 
benefactor  Mr.  Walter  is  regarded  by 
many  as  "Mr.  Immi.aration,"  No  legis- 
lation apparently  can  be  enacted  with- 
out his  approval. 

During  the  last  presidential  cam- 
paign, our  President  pledged  to  me  in 
writing  that  he  would  e.-pouse  legisla- 
tion revising  the  immigration  law  to 
make  it  more  humanitarian,  to  reunite 
families,  and  to  reallocate  unu.sed  quo- 
tas. While  Congressman  Walter  has 
introduced  legislation  this  year,  mean- 
ingful immigration  laws  carrying  out 
the  President's  program  has  not  been 
forthcoming.  In  view  of  Mr.  Walter  s 
breastbeating  as  to  his  accomplishments, 
I  urge  him  to  take  action  this  year  to 
carry  out  the  President's  pledge  of  re- 
unification of  families  and  reallocation 
of  unused  quotas. 

I  notice  that  while  Congressman  Wal- 
ter attacked  the  appointments  of  Salva- 
tore Bontempo  and  Michael  Cieplinski. 
he  makes  no  mention  of  their  conduct  in 
the  positions  for  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed. Is  it  possible  that  in  the  short 
period  of  time  since  their  apix)intment 
that  they  have  proven  to  be  able  men 
and  that  they  are  doing  the  job  well? 
Finally,  it  will  be  much  easier  for  Ameri- 
cans to  stop  being  Italian-Americans  or 
Polish -Americans  when  laws  such  as  the 
McCarran-Walter  immigration  law  are 
no  longer  in  existence  to  remind  them 
of  their  origins: 

The  original  resolution  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  the  Italian-American  Democratic 
Organizations  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  is  the  basis  of  our  controversy,  is 
set  forth,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  recently  nominated  Salvator  Bon- 
tempo as  Administrator  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular  Af- 
fairs, an  American  of  Italian  ancestry  from 
New  Jersey,  and  Michael  Cieplinski  as  Deputy 
Administrator,  an  American  of  Polish  ances- 
try from  New  York;  and 

Whereas  as  the  appointees  are  qualified  by 
reason  of  their  background  and  demon- 
strated experience:  and 

Whereas  Representative  Francis  E.  Walter. 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  taken  unprecedented 
steps  to  prevent  the  appointees.  Salvat-or 
Bontempo  and  Michael  Cieplinski,  from 
serving  In  the  posts  to  which  they  have 
been  designated  by  threatening  to  abolish 
the  entire  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs,  a  bureau  of  800  which  handle  pass- 
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ports  and  visas  and  refugee  problems,  and 
also  makes  security  checks  mi  all  State  De- 
partment employees,  and  which  was  created 
8  years  ago  by  a  bill  coauihored  by  Repre- 
sentative Walter;  and 

Whereas  the  aforesaid  Burerui  has  per- 
formed and  Is  performing  valuable  functions 
essential  to  the  security  of  our  Nation;  the 
Federation  of  the  Itahan-Amerlcan  Demo- 
cratic Orgiinizations  of  the  State  of  New 
Vork,  Inc  .  believes  that  such  legislation  to 
abolish  the  Bureau  is  motivated  by  obvious 
personal  prejudices  and  considerations 
rather  than  by  the  best  Interests  of  the  wel- 
fare of  t.he  United  States:  and 

Whereas,  the  federation  believes  tliat  Rep- 
resentative Walters  actions  ure  a  manifes- 
tation of  discriminatory  attitudes  U)ward 
nationality  groups,  particularly  against  peo- 
ples of  the  Mediterranean  area  and  Slavic 
countries  as  demonstrated  In  the  provisions 
of  the  biased  Walter-McCarran  Immigration 
Act:   Now,  therefore,  it  Is 

Resolved.  That  the  federation  protests 
and  condemns  the  attempt<Kl  rebuke  of  the 
President  of  the  United  t^lates  through  the 
methods  of  Congressman  Walters  proposed 
legislation  to  abolish  the  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs  subsequent  to  the 
Presidents  nominations;  and  it  Is  further 

Ri-ioli-ed.  That  the  federation  condenins 
the  attitude  and  conduct  of  Representative 
Francis  E  Walte*  In  seeking  to  alxjllsh  the 
Slate  Department's  Bureau  of  Security  and 
Consul.iJ  Affairs  X.n  which  Salv.vtor  B mienipo 
and  Michael  Cieplinski  have  been  nominated 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
serve. 


Should  Congressional  Committee  Hearings 
Be  Televised? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or    CONNECTICtT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  30,  1961 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  respected  Members  of  Congress 
recently  prepared  for  publication  in  TV 
Guide  a  most  illuminatmg  commentary 
on  the  question  ••Should  Congressional 
Committee  Hearings  Be  Televised?" 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  in  the  Record  this  very  convinc- 
ing argument  by  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  Em.^nuel  Celler, 
in  opposition  to  the  televising  of  congres- 
sional committee  hearings: 

Should  Congressional  CoMMrrrFE  Hearings 

Be  Televised? 
(By  Representative  Emanvel  Celler.  of  New 

York,    chairman    of    the    House    Judiciary 

Committee) 

Hearings  before  congressional  committees, 
like  regular  sessions  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  have  traditionally 
been  open  to  members  of  the  public  and  to 
the  press  TliLs  enables  the  people  to  keep 
posted  on  the  activities  of  their  Government, 
as  befits  citizens  in  a  democracy.  With  the 
coming  of  television  the  question  has  arisen 
whether  this  powerful  new  mass  medium 
should  be  given  the  run  of  congressional 
hearing  rooms  under  the  same  terms,  subject 
only  to  technical  limitations,  as  are  now  ac- 
corded members  of  the  working  press.     The 

Senate    has    no    rule    on    the    subject each 

committee  decides  fur  Itself,  and  Senate 
committee  hearings  are  sometimes  televised. 
On  the  Huuse  side,  however.  Speaker  Sam 
Ratbvrn   has,  wisely,   I   believe,  refused   to 


permit  televising  of  committee  hearings. 
The  present  statement  was  stimulat.ed  by 
Senator  John  L  McClellan  s  Interesting 
article  in  the  May  6  Issue  of  TV  Guide 
magazine,  in  which  he  advocates  the  use  of 
tc-levisiDn  in  this  area. 

Those  who.  like  Senator  McClellan,  rec- 
ommend that  congressional  hearings  should 
be  televised  stress  the  growing  interest  of 
the  American  people  In  public  affairs.  To 
encourage  and  satisfy  this  Interest,  they  ar- 
gue. It  Is  well  to  take  the  people  fully  Into 
confidence  by  letting  them  see  and  hear,  as 
well  as  read  about,  the  legislative  process. 

Procedural  fairness  will  be  guaranteed, 
these  protagonists  of  congressional  TV  con- 
tend, by  the  fact  that  possible  dictatorial  or 
arrogant  behavior  by  Congressmen  toward 
witnesses  will  show  up  and  discredit  those 
responsible.  On  the  other  hand,  they  urge, 
defiant,  evasive,  and  untruthful  witnes5.es 
will  be  deterred  from  excesses  or  be  pubUcly 
exposed. 

I  am  unable  to  share  these  optimistic  esti- 
mates of  the  results  of  televising  committee 
hearings.  Indeed.  I  fear  that  we  have  much 
more  to  lose  than  to  gain  by  turning  these 
necessary  fact  finding  proceedings  into  tele- 
vision spectaculars. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  Is  that  television, 
for  all  its  unquestioned  wonders.  Is  not  well 
adapted  for  broadcasting  the  sober,  fact- 
finding inquiries  that  committee  hearings 
are  supposed  to  be.  Nor  does  the  undoubt- 
ed success  of  the  medium  in  broadcasting 
ceremonies,  addresses,  press  conferences,  and 
debates  afford  a  basis  for  contrary  view.  All 
such  events  are  spectacles;  they  are  Intended 
to  be  spectacles.  They  edify  as  spectacles. 
What  IS  more,  whether  the  purpose  be  to 
dramatize  our  national  traditions,  u>  win  or 
hold  political  support,  or  to  Inform  the  au- 
dience on  public  issues,  the  participants  in 
the.se  spectacles  exhibit  themselves  volun- 
tarily. 

By  contrast,  the  purpose  of  committee 
hearings  is  neither  to  dramatize,  nor  to  \ie 
for  political  preferment,  nor  Ui  entertain  the 
public.  It  is  to  Inform  the  members  of  the 
committees  with  respect  to  the  virtues  and 
shortcomings  of  pending  measures  and  with 
respect  to  the  laeed  for  legislation  not  yet 
Introduced.  Indeed,  the  sole  Justification 
for  the  exercise  of  the  subpena  power  of 
Congress,  with  its  attendant  sanction  of 
punishment  for  contempt.  Is  the  search  for 
truth.  What  is  more.  In  the  exercise  of  that 
power,  congressional  committees  frequently 
summon  t-o  their  hearings  participants  who 
do  not  appear  voluntarily,  who  have  not 
participated  In  the  formulation  of  the 
ground  rules  and  whose  Interest  may  even 
be  to  conceal  or  misstate  the  truth. 'rather 
than  aid  In  its  search.  Whether  subjecting 
such  people  to  the  glare  of  television  cam- 
eras is  calculated  to  transform  their  reluc- 
tance into  cooperatlveness  is  open  to  serious 
question. 

Insofar  as  congressional  committee  hear- 
ings piirtake  of  the  nature  of  accusatory 
proceedings.  wltnes.';es  are  neither  accorded 
the  traditional  safeguards  of  the  criminal 
law  such  as  the  right  to  cross-examine,  nor 
do  they  enjoy  the  privacy  Imposed  upon 
grand  Jury  proceedings.  In  consequence,  if 
the  chairman  and  committee  members  be 
unfair,  witnesses  face  the  risk  of  irreparable 
damage  to  their  reputations  under  extremely 
unequal,  not  to  say  prejudicial,  circum- 
stances. What  valid  purpose  can  be  served 
by  subjecting  them  to  the  further  ordeal 
of  television  lights  and  national  network 
audiences? 

Tliere  are  other  reasons  why  the  medium 
is  Inappropriate  for  broadcasting  such  pro- 
ceedings I  am  breaching  no  confidence 
wnen  I  observe  that  Members  of  Congress 
are,  in  the  nature  of  their  elective  office, 
extremely  sensitive  to  publicity.  Tlie  tend- 
ency of  committee  members  to  "get  In  the 
acf  In  the  course  of  hearings  Is  well  known 


This  compulsive  need  to  compete  for  the 
spotlight  Is  Immeasurably  stimulated  when 
hearings  are  broadcast  lUe. 

Congressional  TV  cannot  be  Justified  by 
the  assertion  that  the  television  public  has  a 
right  to  see  and  hear,  in  lt.«  Ihing  rooms, 
what  goes  on  at  these  hearings.  Historically, 
the  publicity  of  legal  proceedings  was  and 
is  a  right  of  the  litigants. 

Nor  nas  it  been  established  that  the  inter- 
est of  the  people  in  receiving  telecasts  of 
committee  hearings  arises  primnrily  from  a 
desire  to  observe  the  Government  "at  work. 
Judging  from  the  type  of  broadcast  the  In- 
diLstry  has  presented,  the  generrU  public  Is 
less  interested  in  the  serious,  detailed  con- 
sideration of  problems  than  In  the  confes- 
sions of  a  Charles  Van  Doren.  the  hvimlUa- 
tion  of  a  Sherman  Adams,  the  discomfiture 
of  discredited  corporate  executives,  the  sur- 
liness of  racketeers  at  br.y,  the  number  of 
times  a  witness  takes  the  fifth  amendment. 
It  is  the  sensational,  not  the  solid,  on  which 
coverage  Is  focused. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  although 
committee  hearings  are  an  Important  part 
of  the  legislative  process,  they  are  not  the 
only  or  the  most  important  part.  It  Is  the 
executive  sessions  of  the  committees  in  which 
the  real  give-and-take  of  the  prt>cess  pre- 
dominantly takes  place,  and  the  debates  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  Senate  in  \^hich 
conflicting  views  and  interests  are  finally  re- 
solved. Only  the  committee  hearings,  how- 
ever, are  proposed  to  be  televised,  for  only 
they  lend  themselves  to  a  publicity  free-for- 
all  for  com.mittee  members. 

I  emphatically  agree  with  the  observation 
that  Government  business  Is  not  sliow  busi- 
ness. The  work  of  Congress  requires  sober 
reflection  and  quiet  deliberation.  It  cannot 
operate  at  Its  best  under  the  scrutiny  of 
flwdUghts,  Invi-slble  audiences,  and  the  con- 
fusion of  light  and  sound  equipment.  We 
must  not  permit  any  practice,  however  pop- 
ular, that  tends  to  weaken  the  functioning 
of  Government. 


The  Mexican  National  Lottery 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^^ARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  30. 1961 

Mr.  FTNO.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  Members  of  tliis  House  about 
the  national  lottery  of  our  .southern 
neighbor,  Mexico. 

In  1960  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Mexi- 
can national  lottery  were  over  $55  mil- 
lion. The  net  income  to  the  Government 
in  that  year  was  better  than  $14  million. 

Mexico,  like  the  other  nations  of 
Latin  America,  realized  the  merits  of  lot- 
teries long  ago.  There  is  not  one  Latin 
American  nation  that  does  not  have  a 
national  or  state  lottery.  In  Latin 
America,  the  lottery  is  a  time-tested  and 
proven  financial  device  dating  back  sev- 
eral centuries. 

It  is  time  that  we  in  tlie  United  States 
o\ercome  outdated  prejudices  and  biases 
to  take  the  proper  view  of  gambling  and 
its  relation  to  the  Government.  Gam- 
bling is  ineradicable — the  Government 
must  act  to  control  It  rather  than  seek 
to  ignore  it — and  a  national  lottery 
would  make  the  gambling  urge  work  for 
the  public  welfare. 
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Address  by  Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  of 
Arizona,  Montgomery  County,  Md., 
August  14,  1961 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  30, 1961 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  14  I  had  the  privilege  of  intro- 
ducing the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Arizona,  Barry  Goldwater,  as  the 
principal  speaker  at  a  meeting  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md.  The  speech  of 
Senator  Goldwater  follows: 

Speech    by    Senator    Barry    Goldwater,    of 
Arizona,  August   14,    1961 

Congressman  Mathias.  Chairman  Kyle, 
fellow  Republicans  and  I  suspect,  as  the 
chairman  mentioned,  a  few  Democrats,  They 
have  no  other  place  to  go  today — and  we 
certi^inly  welcome  them.  I  first  want  to 
apologize  for  having  been  late  I  acted  just 
a  New  Frontiersman  on  the  way  out.  I  didn't 
know   where  I  was  going. 

This  neighbor-to-neighbor  campaign  is  one 
that    produced    results    in    1960    and    is    one 
that    will   produce   results   in    1962.      And   let 
me  start  right  at  the  outset  by   tilling   \ou 
people    that    1964    is    a    long    ways    off.      But 
1962    is    right    around    the    corner.     And    I 
don't  know  if  this  country  can  stand  4  full 
years  of  the  Kennedy  treatment      And  the 
only    way    that   we    can    make   sure    that    we 
can   is  to  elect  a  Republican  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  In    1962   which   I   am   convmced 
we  can  do.    Not  only  can  we  take  the  House. 
I   think   we   can   make   rather  sizable  gains 
in    the   Senate — although    taking   control    of 
that    body    would    be   somewhat    of   a   dream 
right  now      We  have  Just  too  many  southern- 
ers who  are  up  for  reelection  and  while  we  are 
making  gams  down  there,  we  are  not  quite 
strong  enough  yet.     But  we  do  think  in  the 
Senate   that    we   can   retain    the   Republican 
Senators  that  we  have  up  for  reelection,  some 
15    of    them,    and    we    can    pick    up    7    or    8 
Democratic  seats,  if  we  get   to   work,   and   I 
mean  work  hard.     You've  got  John  Butler 
running  for  reelection  in  this  State  in  1962 
and    It   is   absolui:€ly   imperative    that   he   be 
returned  to  office      John  is  one  of  the  most 
conscientious,    hard-working    Senators    that 
I   know   In   the   whole  body,   and   the   thing 
that  I  like  about  him  is  that  he  thinks  of 
himself  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  not  just  as  a  Mary- 
land  Senator.     As   you   know,   there    is   such 
a  thing  as  a  United"  States,  and  in  the  Con- 
stitution we  are   pretty  much   charged   with 
thinking  of  our  Republic   instead   of   being 
selfish   in  a  narrow  way  and   only  thinking 
of   our  States.     And   whenever  you   hear  of 
someone  wanting  to  tamper  with   the  Con- 
stitution, or  the  Bill  of  Rights  or  any  of  the 
basic   concepts   of   our   Republic,    you'll    find 
John  Butler  out  In  the  lead  trying  to  defeat 
that.     And  you've  got  "Mac"   Mathias  here 
running  again.  In  this  district,  in   1962.     So 
don't  be  thinking  abotit  1964      We  can  take 
care  of   1964,  if  we  win  big  in   1962      But  if 
we  don't  make  sizable  gains  in  1962.  frankly. 
I  don't  see  much  hope  in  1964 

And  don't  think  that  the  time  isn't  ripe. 
Wliy.  if  this  election  could  be  held  tomorrow, 
there'd  be  no  question  about  the  outcome 
Governor  after  Governor  would  be  Repub- 
lican. Statehouse  after  statehotise  would 
be  Republican.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  be  Republican.  I  have  traveled 
since  the  election  in  all  50 — I'll  take  it  back— 
49  States.  I  haven't  been  back  to  Alaska 
yet,  and  I  find  the  kind  of  enthusiasm  we 
need  every  place  I  go.     It  isn't  jubt  here  in 


Maryland  It's  everywhere.  And  every  jin- 
gle speaker  we  have  out.  reporting  back  every 
Tuesday  morning,  is  Just  flabbergasted  by 
the  amount  of  enthusiasm  in  this  country 
for  the  Republican  Party.  It's  better,  frank- 
ly, than  it  was  during  the  election.  Don't 
ask  me  why.  but  it  is.  The  people  of  America 
iu-e  more  disturbed  today  than  I  have  qver 
seen  them  m  my  political  life.  I  think  they 
have  every  reasoii  to  be  disturbed.  There 
is  great   evidence  of  this  disturbed  feeling. 

We  elected  a  Republican  In  South  Caro- 
lina last  week.  Now,  can  you  imagine  that? 
The  first  time  in  history.  We  elected,  abfut 
2  months  ago.  our  first  Republican  office- 
holder in  the  history  of  Georgia.  Andj  of 
course,  we  elected  a  Republican  in  Tejas, 
which  is  really  remarkable.  Oh,  theyYe  tjry- 
ing  to  blam.e  that  on  all  kinds  of  things 
except  the  wonderftil  candidal*  we  had  and 
the  fabulous  organization  Reptibllcans  ptit 
together.  I  think  you  ladies  would  be  in- 
terest-ed  in  knowing  that  they  had  lacjles 
of  all  ages,  all  over  Texas,  and  they  cajjled 
themselves  "Tower's  Tomatoes."  They  wjore 
bright  retl  skirts— they  looked  like  tomatoes, 
real  gCK^d  tomatoes.  They  went  around 
punching  doorbells  and  working  hard. 

And.  of  course,  down  there  the  Vice  Prtsi- 
dent  lives,  and  some  Texans  haven't  fjor- 
gotten  that.  They're  a  little  upset.  We 
don't  like  to  be  too  harsh  on  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, though,  because  he  did  develop  some- 
thing new  in  this  last  election.  You  know 
he  got  the  State  legislature  to  allow  him  to 
run  for  two  places  on  the  ballot.  In  fact, 
he  could  have  run  for  more  than  that — 
and — don't  laugh  about  it.  because  to  |  us 
in  politics  it's  sort  of  the  Townsend  pltin. 
It's  Federal  aid  to  the  aged  px)litician.  Ifou 
see.  if  we  extend  this  as  far  as  we  Cfin, 
we  can  run  for  every  position  on  the  ba^^ot. 
Now  you  can't  lose  them  all.  You've  feot 
to  win  one  or  two.  I've  always  thought  ^ut 
in  my  SUite  of  Arizona  that  I'd  like  tu  be 
sheriff  some  day;  but  my  legs  are  too 
straight. 

But  these  indications  that  I've  given  j^ou 
are  not  indications  of  something  that  Jtist 
happened.  These  Republican  victories  in 
the  Deep  South  are  just  the  beginning.  I 
might  tell  you.  we  expect  to  win  two  or  tHree 
House  seats  in  Texas  and  we  expect  to  win 
two  or  three  more  seats  in  Florida.  We  feel 
we  actually  have  a  chance  for  a  seat  in  IJhe 
House  of  Representatives  from  Georgia. 
Now  this  is  on  the  move.  The  trend  has 
been  developing  for  a  long  time.  And  peo- 
ple haven't  paid  attention  to  It.  It's  been 
occasioned  by  young  people  in  the  Soutn — 
growing  up  realizing  that  they  cannot  ijve 
under  a  single-party  system;  that  they  hi^ve 
to  have  a  two-party  system;  that  there  has 
to  be  competition  between  the  parties  till 
over  this  country  in  order  that  the  best  men 
and  the  best  women  can  be  sought  to  riin 
for   election  and  be  elected   to  office. 

Because  that's  all  we're  interested  in — 
whether  we  be  a  Jetfersonian  Democrat  or 
a  Republican — we're  interested  in  good  gov- 
ernment. I  have  to  make  a  definite  differ- 
ential between  the  word  "Democrat"  and  J^f- 
fersonian  Democrat — because  there's  a  great 
difference  There  are  many  people  todiay 
traveling  under  the  name  of  Democrat,  who 
aren't  quite  sure  of  its  spelling,  and  haive 
learned  about  the  Democratic  Party  more 
from  Walter  Reuther  and  John  Galbrali:h 
and  Arthur  Schlesinger.  than  they  hftjve 
from  the  teachings  of  Jefferson.         "         | 

Now  I  want  to  try  to  Impress  upon  Jbu 
Republicans  and  you  Democrats  who  are  In- 
terested in  good  government,  what  hap- 
pened m  the  1960  election.  Now.  if  we  ftjr- 
get  losing  the  Presidency— and  I'll  admit 
every  day  that  gets  harder  to  do,  if  wc^'ll 
just  forget  that — we  had,  in  my  mind,  the 
best  election  we've  had  since  1928  in  the 
Republican  Party.  We  picked  up  307  mem- 
bers in  State  legislatures  around  America. 
We  won  two  new  governorships.     We  contnol 


eight  more  legislatures.  We  elected  21  new 
young  Members  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. And  we  have  advanced  in  local  and 
county  government.  We  elected  a  total  of 
three  new  Members  to  the  US  Senate — al- 
though one,  unfortunately,  died  before  he 
could  be  sworn  in.  So  the  move  is  on,  and 
this  is  another  move  that  hasn't  Just  started 
We  took  our  whipping  in  1958  and  many  of 
us  saw  this  coming  back  as  far  as  1954.  when 
we  were  beginning  to  lose  sheriff  races  and 
races  for  State  legislatures  and  guberna- 
torial races.  Then  came  1958  and  the  great 
debacle  that  year,  and  Republicans  all  over 
this  country  began  to  get  to  work.  And  as 
a  result.  In  1960  we  had  an  outstanding  suc- 
cess, as  I  say.  if  we  forget  the  loss  in  that 
very  close  election  up  on  top.  which,  of 
course,   we   can't   do   anything  about. 

I  heard  a  disturbing  thing  along  this  line 
coming  out  here  tonight  while  I  was  trying 
to  find  this  school:  I  heard  that  there  was 
a  rumor  that  somebody  had  broken  into 
the  county  courthouse  in  Cook  County  and 
stolen   next  year's  election. 

We  don't  want  that  to  happen  No.  I 
think  America  has  finally  reached  a  point 
in  its  history  where,  once  again,  the  peo- 
ple are  going  to  make  a  decided  and  impor- 
tant change  in  its  political  orientation.  Now, 
this  Isn't  anything  new  in  American  gov- 
ernment We've  gone  through  these  cycles 
ever  since  we've  been  a  Republic:  ever  since 
we've  had  a  Constitution.  We  have  been 
successful  In  government  and  our  people 
have  grown  apathetic  and  lazy  and  have  al- 
lowed people  to  get  into  government  that 
did  not  have  the  best  interests  of  our  gov- 
ernmental way  of  life  at  heart.  I  recall  30- 
odd  years  ago,  during  my  1  year  in  col- 
lege, the  great  swing  against  conservatism. 
For  no  reason  at  all  we  were  resisting  con- 
servative professors  and  conservative  busi- 
nessmen and  conservative  politicians.  We 
were  doing  it  because  we  were  young  people 
and  we  were  tired  of  being  told  what  to  do, 
and  tired  of  being  told  that  there  was  only 
one  concept  of  government,  one  concept  of 
economics. 

And  now,  as  I  travel  across  America  and 
see  in  audiences  like  I  see  here  tonight,  a 
great  overwhelming  preponderance  of  young 
people,  I  realize  what's  going  on.  The  same 
thing  in  the  opposite  direction  that  took 
place  In  the  late  1920's  and  early  1930's.  The 
young  people  of  today  are  asking  them- 
selves— why  Is  it,  after  we  have  been  through 
some  20  years  of  the  best  business  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country — why  are  we  spending 
four  to  five  times  as  much  on  relief  as  we  did 
when  we  first  started  it?  Whv  is  It  that 
after  having  spent  billions  of  dollars  in  an 
effort  to  alleviate  what  was  called  by  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  the  suffering  of  the  people, 
to  relieve  "one-third  of  the  nation."  as  he 
used  to  say,  "who  were  poorly  housed,  under- 
fed, poorly  clothed" — do  we  still  hear  the 
President  of  the  United  States  asking  for 
more  funds  to  help  17  million  people  "who  go 
to  bed  hungry  every  night,"  and  one-third  of 
the  people  who  are  "poorly  housed  and 
poorly  clothed"? 

Young  people  are  very  naturally  asking 
themselves.  "Is  this  the  way?  Is  the  cen- 
tralizing of  all  Government  in  Washington 
the  answer  to  our  problems,  whether  they 
be  social  problems,  humanitarian  problems, 
or  the  problems  of  the  world?"  And  the 
young  people  are  answering  themselves  by 
saying.  "No"— more  and  more  and  more. 
Young  people  are  looking  to  the  Republi- 
can Party  to  bring  to  them  the  kind  of 
government  that  they  know  this  country 
deserves;  that  they  know  this  country  has 
to  have  if  we  are  going  to  continue  as  a  free 
people.  The  centralizing  of  government  in 
the  city  of  Washington  is  the  most  insidious, 
most  dangerous  thing  that  is  happening  to 
the  American  people  today. 

I  don't  rule  out  communism.  I  am  not 
like  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
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Committee,  who  wouldn't  know  what  to  do 
with  victory  if  we  won  it.  who  doesn't  like 
the  Idea  that  we  talk  about  communism  as 
being  a  danger.  I  recognize  It  as  a  danger 
But  there  Is  a  far  greater  danger  going  on 
right  here  in  America,  and  that  danger  Is 
wrapped  up  in  the  idea  that  you  and  I  as 
American  people  can  no  longer  do  for  our- 
selves the  things  that  we  should  And  that 
we  should  look  instead  to  Washington  ,  that 
the  money  we  work  hard  for.  the  property 
we  acquire,  should  be  spent  by  an  all-wise 
Government  In  Washuigton,  which  knows 
far  better  than  we  know  about  our  local 
needs. 

In  fact,  you  are  probably  aware  of  the 
current  argument  that's  been  going  on  In 
the  Senate  this  week.  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond, of  South  Carolina,  and  Senator  Ful- 
BRiGHT,  of  Arkansas,  and  others.  This  was 
started.  I  might  say,  by  a  memorandum  that 
was  sent  by  Senator  Fulbright  to  the  De- 
fense Department,  suggesting  that  com- 
manding officers  not  be  allowed  to  discuss 
problems  that  they  see  arising  in  our  coun- 
try. Yes,  they  could  discuss  the  enemy, 
they  could  discuss  military  matters,  but  to 
discuss  dangerous  trends  in  our  Government 
is  taboo  any  more.  Well,  I  happen  to  be  a 
part-time  military  man.  but  tonight  I  am 
not  Tonight  I  am  a  Senator  So  that  rule 
Of  McNamara  doesn't  apply  to  me. 

The  very  interesting  thing  that  has  come 
out  of  this,  that  most  of  the  newspaper 
^Titers  have  o\erlookcd  so  far.  his  been  this 
fact:  nobody  likes  being  ass<jclated  with 
Communists.  Sociallsi,s — with  any  other  form 
of  government,  in  fact,  than  our  own  And 
yet,  as  Senator  Thurmond  has  brought  this 
message  day  after  day  to  the  American  peo- 
ple— If  we  teach  the  true  nature  of  com- 
munism we  must  recoenlze  that  it  has  a 
close  alliance  with  socialism 

The  people  are  beginning  to  think  in  a 
way  that  the — what  I  call  the  radical,  not 
the  liberal — the  radical,  has  prayed  they 
would  never  think  in  More  and  more 
Americans  are  beginning  to  understand  that 
all  forms  of  government  otlier  than  the 
governments  of  free  men  require  central 
control  to  become  effective  T'his  is  a  com- 
mon and  an  absolutely  necessary  ingredient 
of  government  collectivism.  I  don't  care 
whether  we  call  it  communism,  socialism, 
Fabianism,  the  welfare  state.  planned 
economy,  the  New  Deal,  Fair  Deal,  or  the 
New  Frontier  Contained  in  even,-  one  of 
these.  Is  the  absolute  essential  of  govern- 
ment control  And  people  who  have  been 
advocating  this,  newspaper  editors  who  have 
been  editorializing  for  the  welfare  state,  do 
not  like  to  be  reminded  that  they  are  t.alk- 
Ing  about  something  that  has  the  same  first 
cousin  as  all  of  the  other  "Isms"  in  the  his- 
tory of  man.   and  that   we  have  today. 

Now.  whether  we  call  this  the  welfare  state 
communism,  or  something  else,  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  and 
security  of  the  people  is  presumed  by  these 
radicals  to  rest  entirely  with  the  central 
government.  Now.  let's  take  a  look  at  that. 
If  that  were  the  way  our  Government  should 
have  been  run.  our  Constitution  would  never 
have  been  WTltten. 

Our  Constitution  was  WTitten  by  men 
fresh  from  Europe  and  England,  where  bu- 
reaucracy ran  rampant,  where  lives  were  con- 
trolled; where  business  was  controlled:  and 
they  came  to  the  shores  of  America,  not  to 
establish  another  Socialist  order  or  bureau- 
cratic order  They  came  here  to  discover 
what  freedom  actually  is.  and  they  did  that 
Tliey  built  a  government  that  woiild  protect 
those  freedoms.  And  these  wise  old  men 
who  lived  here  in  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
Delaware,  and  in  the  Thirteen  Original  Col- 
onies, these  men  to  whom  you  and  I  owe  so 
much,  these  men  who  said  that  they  would 
risk  their  lives,  their  forttines.  and  their 
sacred  honor,  for  this  Government  that  they 
gave  us,  they  discovered  why  we  are  free  peo- 
ple    They  discovered  it  when  Tom  Jefferson 


put  down  what  I  gtiess  all  of  them  knew, 
that  we  are  endowed  by  our  Creator  wuh  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights  and  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
If  this  isn't  a  good  national  goal  today,  and  I 
read  an  awful  lot  from  pretty  smart  people 
who  say  that  we  need  new  national  goals — 
If  the  pursuit  of  life,  liberty,  and  happiness 
isn't  a  good  national  goal,  today,  then  I  sug- 
gest that  we  have  to  change  our  form  of 
government.  Because  the  entire  Constitu- 
tion was  written  to  protect  these  rights,  to 
enable  us  to  use  them,  to  protect  these 
rights  from  the  vagaries  of  men.  And  men, 
today,  remain  the  problem  of  government, 
the  problem  of  the  world — just  the  same  as 
men  have  always  been  the  problem. 

What  we  are  doing  today  in  government 
is  flaunting  the  very  concept  of  the  American 
Republic.  We  are  doing  it  by  telling  people. 
"Oh,  you  don't  have  to  work.  We'll  take  care 
of  you.  Don't  worry  about  your  father  and 
mother  when  they  get  65.  We're  going  to 
have  a  Federal  old-age  home  for  them  some 
place.  Well  fix  them  up  '  And  they're 
telling  parents.  "Don't  be  concerned  about 
your  children's  education.  Don't  worry 
about  the  PTA,  the  school  board,  the  county 
school  superintendent,  the  State  school 
superintendent  Oh,  we  have  some  very  wise 
people  in  Washington  who  can  run  these 
institutions  much  better  than  you."  In  fact. 
you  ought  to  read  some  Interesting  material. 
Get  the  book  they  put  out  on  the  education 
problem.  It  even  goes  further  We  are  going 
to  be  responsible  for  International  education. 
H.indling  our  States  isn't  enough 

This  Is  the  trend  that  we  have  taken, 
ladles  and  gentlemen:  that  Americans  all 
over  this  country  are  reacting  to.  I  don't 
buy  the  idea  that  the  American  people  have 
Euccuml>ed  to  the  low  moral  attitude  that 
the  Romans  did  when  they  thought  gov- 
ernment should  and  could  provide  every- 
thing for  them.  Oh.  government  might  feed 
you,  it  might  give  you  the  material  things 
of  life;  but  it  can't  give  you  peace.  It  can't 
give  you  happiness  It  can't  give  you  free- 
dom. You  take  away  the  dignity  of  man  by 
making  him  subservient  to  some  govern- 
ment, and  you  have  destroyed  freedom.  You 
take  away  freedom,  and  what  good  Is  living? 
I  am  disturbed  in  this  vein  by  some  of  the 
utterances  of  the  New  Frontiersmen,  who  go 
aroimd  the  world  preaching  that  we  can  have 
coexistence,  peaceful  coexistence,  with  a 
philosophy  of  government  that  for  years  has 
announced  as  its  only  goal  in  life'  the  de- 
struction of  the  world,  and  the  rebuilding 
of  it  In  their  Image.  And  yet,  peaceful  co- 
existence Is  talked — we  hear  It  everywhere  we 
go. 

I  don't  think  there  Is  an  American  living 
who  actually  would  like  to  crawl  on  his 
liands  and  knees  to  Moscow  to  avoid  having 
one  bomb  dropped. 

And  there  is  absolutely  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  the  American  people  stand  behind 
President  Kennedys  words  of  Just  a  few  days 
ago,  when  he  told  hlr  Khrushchev  what  we 
intended  to  do  about  Berlin.  I  don't  think 
there's  a  doubt  In  any  American's  mind,  that 
if  the  call  comes,  we  are  going  to  go.  No 
American.  Democrat  or  Republican,  wants 
war.  But  no  American  should  ever  be  afraid 
to  tight  for  the  things  other  Americans  have 
fought  and  died  for.  But  our  people  are 
disturbed  And  I  find  as  much  of  it  cen- 
tered in  the  failures  of  otir  foreign  policy 
over  the  last  40  years  as  I  do  in  the  con- 
cern over  the  drift  in  ovir  domestic  policy. 
This  Is  a  real  concern  The  people  are  not 
very  proud  of  the  United  States  and  its 
relationship  with  the  problem  they  call 
Cuba.  They  are  not  very  proud  of  the 
Unit-ed  St.ates  in  its  relationship  with  prob- 
lems that  we  have  created  ourselves  around 
the  world   by   being  too   timid. 

Americans.  I  believe,   are   tired   of  having 
foreign  countries   write   our   foreign   policy 
I  think  what  Americans  want.  If  vou  don't 


mind  my  own  personal  opinion  gained  from 
talking  with  literally  hundreds  of  our  people. 
is  direction.  They  want  to  know  what  Is 
our  foreign  policy.  Tliey  suspect  it's  peace. 
I  haven't  heard  anyone  spell  It  out:  1  sus- 
pect it's  peace.  Is  It  honorable  or  dis- 
honorable peace?  They  want  honorable 
peace.  And  they  want  to  be  told  how  we 
are  going  to  achieve  this.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  in  a  psychological  way  and  an 
economic  way.  in  a  political  way,  to  win 
over  communism?  Now,  mmd  you  there's 
only  o:ie  other  alternative.  And  that's  de- 
feat. There's  no  halfway  between  this  thing 
you  call  victory  and  defeat.  Because  if  you 
try  to  live  with  an  enemy  that's  out"  to 
destroy  you.  youre  not  going  to  be  very 
happy — because  the  requirements  of  that 
living  are  going  to  mean  doing  away  with 
the  things  we  Americans  like.  I  don't  think 
Americans  are  tjx:i  Impressed  with  the  idea 
of  that  kind  of  life.  They  don't  like  the 
idea  of  otir  continuing  to  talk  about  dis- 
armament when — what  have  we  got  to  give 
up?  I  keep  thinking  of  a  lltUe  simile  In 
this  respect.  Here's  a  man  about  7-loot 
five,  who  weighs  about  260 — and  he's  as  hard 
as  that  table — and  I  know  that  Just  one 
whack  with  his  fist  and  I  am  all  through 
But  I  have  a  gun.  And  he  knows  it.  One 
day  he  says  to  me  Goldwater,  let's  talk 
disarmament. 

We  have  that  gun.  We  have  the  Strategic 
Air  Command.  We've  got  the  greatest  air 
force  and  the  greatest  military  power  that 
the  world  has  ever  known.  And  our  enemies 
just  want  us  to  give  It  up.  It's  as  simple 
as  that— and  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  be 
talking  about  it  at  a  time  when  we  ought 
to  be  maintaining  and  building  our  strength 
instead  of  appearing  like  we  would  weaken 
and  yield  in  cases  here  and  there  and  else- 
where. 

These  things  I  speak  of  are  not  new  And 
this  of  course  is  the  surprising  thing.  We 
should  get  everybody  in  the  United  States 
to  read  history.  It  would  show,  for  exam- 
ple, that  It  was  the  temper  of  the  American 
people  in  1898  that  sent  us  to  free  Cuba. 
McKinley  resisted  it:  the  Cougress  resisted 
it:  but  the  people  won.  It  s  been  that  wav 
in  every  battle  we've  gotten  Into,  every  bat- 
tle, whether  Its  meant  war  or  short  of  war 
or  argument.  The  American  people  have 
made  themselves  felt  and  now  in  this  day 
and  age  the  people  are  remembering  that 
the  Constitution  starts  out  by  saying.  "We. 
the  people." — and  they're  st.artrng  to  do 
something  about  it. 

And  the  young  people  are  recognizing 
what  we  In  my  generation  didn't  recognize, 
that  there  is  a  grave  responsibility  to  gov- 
ernment, to  good  government,  and  that  we 
Republicans  present  today  the  only  fully 
sound  argument  for  good  government  that 
can   be   presented    by   either   political   party. 

And  don't  buy  this  Idea  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  is  split— that  there's  some  Grand 
Canyon  between  a  Republican  like  Gold- 
water  and  a  Republican  like  Rockefeller. 
That's  not  true.  There  are  many,  many 
ureas  of  agreement  Id  hate  to  put  Prox- 
mlre  and  Harry  Byrd  together. 

Lets  not  in  1962  and  in  1961  get  sold  on 
this  idea  that  there  is  a  fundamental  dif- 
ference in  this  party  that's  tearing  us  apart. 
There  Is  difference.  We'll  all  admit  tnat. 
But  there  s  also  great  areas  of  agreement. 
And  as  you  go  out  and  sell  this  party  and 
its  candidates  to  the  people  in  your  commu- 
nity and  in  your  congressional  district, 
you're  going  to  have  to  have  the  answers — 
for  these  questions  that  they  are  going  to 
raise  with  you  about  the  great  differences 
in  this  party.  We  actually,  if  you  could 
see  the  statistics,  are  surprisingly  close  to- 
gether, even  though  in  some  instances  we  are 
surprisingly  far  apart.  But  we  have  to  have 
some  'un  some  way.  I  can't  think  of  any- 
thing worse  than  going  through  a  day  with- 
out nn  argument. 
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So,  ladles  and  gentleman,  In  closing,  let 
me  a«  a  Republican  of  a  State  many,  many 
miles  from  you  congratulate  you  upon  what 
you  did  and  urge  you  to  keep  this  up — to 
let  this  spread. 

We've  done  something  like  this  In  my  own 
State.  In  1946  when  we  started  the  work 
as  a  Republican  Party,  the  registration  was 
9 "2  to  1  against  us.  And  today  I  think 
when  they  cotmt  all  the  noses  It's  going  to 
be  about  IV^  to  1.  Their  lead  Is  coming 
down.  We're  getting  closer  and  closer. 
But  It  hasn't  been  the  work  of  one  or  two 
or  four  or  five  people.  It's  been  the  dedi- 
cated work  of  lots  of  people,  particularly 
young  people,  and  particularly  young 
women.  I  have  often  said  at  home,  you 
men  write  the  checks  and  go  on  about  your 
gin  rummy  and  golf,  and  give  m';  your 
women — and  well  win  the  election.  That's 
what  we  do. 


Equal  Rights  for  Women 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF    WASHINGTO^f 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  30. 1961 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday 
of  this  week  during  the  observance  of  the 
41st  anniversary  of  women's  suffrage, 
the  complete  listing  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  introduced  House  joint 
resolutions  on  the  equal  rights  for 
women  amendment  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress was  not  available  to  me. 

Inasmuch  as  the  discussion  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  should  have  given 
recognition  to  the  128  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  introduced  the  resolu- 
tion, I,  under  unanimous  consent,  in- 
clude the  listing  of  these  Members  and 
States  represented  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

House  Joint  Resoltttions  on  Equal  Rights 
FOR  Women  Amendment  Inthoduced  in 
THE    87th    Congress 

Hon.  Katharine  St.  George,  of  New  York. 
Hon,   Martha   W.   Griffiths,   of  Michigan. 
Hon.  Gordon  L.  McDonguch,  of  California. 
H ju.  Abraham  J.  Multfr,  of  New  York. 
Hon.  Jessica  McC.  Weis,  of  New  York. 
Hon.   J.   Carlton   Loser,   of  Tennessee. 
Hon.  George  H.  Fallon,  of  Maryland. 

James  W,   Trimble,  of  Arkansas. 

Frank  T.  Bow,  of  Ohio. 

Cleveland   M.    Bailey,    of    West    VMr- 


Hon 
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Hon 
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Hon 
Hon 


James  E.  Van  Zandt,  of  Pennsylvania. 
John  J.  Rhodes,  of  Arizona. 
Hon.  Edward  A.  Garmatz,  of  Maryland. 
Hun.  Eugene  Siler,  of  Kentucky. 
Hun.   Richard   E.   Lankford,  of  Maryland. 
Hon.  Clark  W   Thompson,  of  Texas. 
Hon.  Wu.mam  C,  Cramer,  of  Florida. 
Hon.  Samuel  N.  Friedel,  of  Maryland. 
Hon.  Catherine  Mat.  of  Washington. 
H m.  Cii.\RLES  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  of  Mary- 
land. 

Hon.   Glenard   p.  I.irscoMB,   of  California. 
Hon.    Daniel    B.    Brewster,    of    Maryland. 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Johnson,  of  Maryland. 
Hon.  William  A.  B.\rrett,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Hon.  Frank  M.  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Hon.    Glenn    Cunningham,    of    Nebraska. 
Hon.  Elford  A.  Cederberc.  of  Michigan. 
Hon    Silvio  O.  Contk,  of  Massachusetts. 
Hon.  P.  Bradford  Morse,  of  Massachusetts. 
Hon.  Otto  E.  Passman,  of  Louisiana. 
Hon.  Charles  M.  Teague,  of  California. 
Hon.  James  A.  Byrne,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Hon.  George  Huddleston,  Jr.,  of  Alabama. 
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Hon.  Harrt  R.  Sheppard,  of  California. 

Hon.  Abner  W.  Sibal,  of  Connecticut. 

Hon.  D.  S.   (Judge)   Saund,  of  California. 

Hon.  Harold  T.  Johnson,  of  California. 

Hon.  Harlan  Hagen.  of  California. 

Hon.  MARGUERrra  Stftt  Church,  of  Illinois. 

Hon.  D.  R.   (Billy)    Matthews,  of  Florida. 

Hon.  George  E.  Shipley,  of  Illinois. 

Hon.   KATiniYN  E.  Granahan.   of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Hon.  John  E.  Moss,  of  California. 

Hon.   Charles   S.   Gubser,  of   Californl 

Hon.  John  H.  Dent,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland.  of  Massachusetts. 

Hon.  William  H.  Avery,  of  Kansas. 

Hon.  J    Ernest  Wharton,  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Elmer   J.  Holland,  of  PennsylvaiJa. 

Hon.  Victor  A.  Knox,  of  Michigan. 

Hon.  William  B    Widnall,  of  New  Jersey. 

Hon.  Julia  Bltler  Hansen,  of  WLishlngton. 

Hon.  Paul  B.  Dague,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  William  E    Miller,  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Frank  C.  Osmers,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Hon.  Ai.E.XANDER  PiRNiE.  of  Ne >7  York. 

Hon.   Fred   Schwengel,   of   Iowa. 

Hon.  Gordon  H    Scherer,  of  Ohio. 

Hon.  WiLLARD  S.  CuRTiN.  Of  Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  Charles  C.  Diggs.  Jr.,  of  Michigan. 

Hon.  Harley  O    Staggers,  of  West  Virginia. 

Hon.  William  K.  Va.n   Peit,  of  Wisconsin. 

Hon.  Phil  Weaver,  of  Nebraska. 

Hon.  Edwin  B.  Dooley,  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Thomas  M    Pelly,  of  Washington. 

Hon.  Clifford  Davis,  of  Tennessee. 

Hon.   John   Dowdy,   of  Tpxas. 

Hon.  JoeL.  Evins,  of  Tennessee. 

Hon.    Ivor   D.   Fenton,   of   Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  James  G    Fttlton.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  Lester  Holtzman,  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Jack  Westland,  of  Washington.         1 

Hon.    Harold   D.    Donohite,    of   Massachu- 
setts. 

Hon,  H    R    Gross,  of  Iowa. 

Hon.  Paul  A.  Ftno.  of  New  York. 

Hon.   Richard   S    Schweiker.   of   Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Hon.  John  Jarman,  of  Oklahoma. 

Hon.    Peter    Frelinchuysen,    Jr  ,    of    New 
Jersey. 

Hon.  Chester  E.  Merrow.  New  Hampshire 

Hon.  Victor  L.  Anfuso.  of  New  York 

Hon.  Clifford  G    McIntire,  of  Maine. 

Hon.  Gracie  Pfost,  of  Idaho. 

Hon.  Har.p.is  B.  McDowell,  Jr.,  of  Delaware 
(by  request) . 
Hon.  Willlam  L.  Springer,  of  Illinois. 
Hon.    Horace    Seely-Bhown.    Jr.,    of 
necticut. 

Hon.  Peter  A.  Garland,  of  Maine. 

Hon.  Stanley  R.  Tupper,  of  Maine. 

Hon.  A  S.  Herlong,  Jr    of  Florida. 

Hon.  Catheri.ne  D.  Norrell,  of  Arkansas. 

Hon.  William  T.  Cahill,  of  New  Jersey. 

Hon.  Milton  W   Glenn,  of  New  Jersey. 

Hon.  E.  Y.  Berry,  of  South  Dakota. 

Hon.  Herman  Toll,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  Philip  J    Philbin.  of  MassachusettB. 

Hon.  James  A.  Burke,  of  Ma.^sachusetts. 

Hon.  Joel  T.  Broyhili..  of  Virginia. 

Hon.   Wm.   W.   Scra.nton.   of  Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  Jackson  E.  Betts.  of  Ohio. 

Hon.  B.  F.  Slsk,  of  California. 

Hon.  Walter  L    McVey.  of  Kansas. 

Hon.  Frank  Kowalski.  of  Connecticut. 

Hon.   Arnold  Olsen.  of  Montana. 

Hon.  Wilbur  D    Mills,  of  Arkansas. 

Hon.  William  G   Bray,  of  Indiana 

Hon.  RrcH.\RD  L.  Roudebush.  of  Indiana. 

Hon.  Wm   J.  Randall,  of  Missouri. 

Hon.  James   E.   Bromweil,   of   Iowa.  , 

Hon    James  A    Haley,  of  Florida. 

Hon.  Carroll  D.  Kearns.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  E    Ross  Adair,  of  Iruilana.  1 

Hon.  Harold  R.  Collier,  of  Illinois.  ll 

Hon.   Florence  P    Dv,-yer.   of  New   Jersey. 

Hon.  Arch  A.  Moore.  Jr..  of  West  Virginia, 

Hon.  Oren  Harris,  of  Arkansas. 

Hon.   Seymour   Halper.v,    of   New   York. 

Hon    Daniel  K.  Inouye.  of  Hawaii. 

Hon.  Frank  W.  Boykin.  of  Alaba.Tia. 

Hon.  Prank  Stubblkfield,  of  Kentucky. 


CoOj- 


Hon.  Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr..  of  Michigan. 
Hon.  William  S    Broomfiei.d.  of  Michigan. 
Hon.  Tom  Steed,  of  Oklahoma. 
Hon.  Roland  V    Libonati,  of  lUlnols. 
Hon    Robert  T    Ashmore,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Hon    Alfred  E.  Santangelo,  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Way.ne  L   Hays,  of  Ohio. 

Hon.  James  H    Morrison,  of  Louisiana. 

Hon    Robert  R.  Bakry,  of  New  York. 

Hon  Hjalmar  C.  Nygaard.  of  North  Dakota. 
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Rule  of  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    M.\.SSAC!!T-SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  30.  1961 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
statements  of  Father  Joseph  F.  Thorn- 
ing.  Ph.  D.,  D.D ,  professor  of  Latin 
American  history,  Marymount  College. 
Arlington,  are  extremely  interesting  and 
pertinent  to  some  burning  contempo- 
rary issues. 

His  recent  comments  on  revolutionary 
movements  and  Latin  American  affairs 
are  revealinfr  and  helpful. 

It  was  be  presumptuous  as  well  as 
inaccurate  as  he  points  out  in  substance 
to  as.sociate  the  honored  and  great  name 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  perhaps  the  most 
illustrious  of  our  American  political 
philosophers,  an  acknow  ledrred  authority 
on  questions  of  human  freedom,  with 
warped  or  misconstrued  concepts  of  how 
to  get  rid  of  oppressive  goverrjncnt. 

The  great  Jefferson  made  it  very  clear 
in  his  writings  and  utterances  that  while 
he  supported  the  right  to  alter  or  abol- 
ish an  oppre.^sive  government,  he  never 
advocated  that  the  right  should  be  ex- 
ercised indiscriminately.  Fvcr  conscious 
of  sound,  ethical,  and  moral  principles 
which  he  believed  inevitably  should  gov- 
ern the  right  to  rebellion,  he  held  to  the 
view  that  the  attempt  to  alter  or  aboli.>h 
an  existing  government  is  not  an  abso- 
lute right,' but  rath^-r  a  right  limited  by 
definite,  well-established  principles. 

The  rules  and  the  practices  of  anarch- 
istic and  nihilist  systems,  such  as  so 
often  serve  the  purpose  of  communism, 
are  diametrically  opposed  to  tliose  of 
valid,  democratic  principles.  Under 
these  sy.stems,  where  violence,  deceit,  be- 
trayal, lies,  and  misrepresentations,  per 
se,  are  justified  and  encouraged  in  order 
to  foster  and  spark  rebellion,  it  is  not 
n3ce.ssary  that  widespread  violations  of 
human  rights  exist,  that  peaceful  means 
of  leeal  redress  are  impossible.  Dicta- 
torial flat  is  the  measure  and  the  means. 

On  its  face,  the  seizure  of  the  Santa 
Maria  appears  as  an  act  of  piracy.  It. 
therefore,  could  not  be  justified  on  moral 
grounds;  in  fact  such  an  action  must  be 
interpreted  as  contrary  to  established 
principles  of  international  law. 

Confiscation  and  seizure  and  exercise 
of  dominion  over  private  property  be- 
longing to  private  individuals  or  groups 
in  peacetime  is  a  violation  of  civil  and 
municipal,  as  well  as  international  law, 
and  no  rationalization,  however  dialecti- 
cal, can  negative  that  fact.     The  same 


rule  would  be  applicable  to  government 
property  either  in  a  domestic  or  inter- 
national forum.  That  is  a  fundamental 
rule  of  law  long  respected  in  every  civi- 
lized society,  and  unjust  armed  aggres- 
sion against  another  !~tate  is  legally  and 
morally  condemned. 

America  must  always  be  mindful  of 
the  origin  of  our  own  country  and  in 
that  .sense  thus  Nation  should  never  re- 
ject the  moral  basis  of  any  valid  and 
honest  movement  wlio.se  aim  is  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  oppression  by  tyrannical 
dictators.  At  the  same  time.  Americans 
should  hope  and  strive  for  orderly  evolu- 
tion wherever  it  is  possible  111  order  to 
avoid  violence  and  bloodshed.  To  allow 
Communists  to  flout  this  rule  of  law  in 
order  to  impose  Marxist  dictator.ship  can 
never  be  tolerated  by  freemen  This  Na- 
tion must  respect  and  uphold  the  right 
of  any  people  to  seek  liberation  from 
tyranny  and  establish  a  free  govern- 
ment of  its  own  choice 

Father  Thorning  is  a  deep  thinker 
whose  views  are  invaiiably  supported  by 
very     able     and     .scholaily     perception 


founded  on  fundamental  moral  and 
democratic  principles.  His  commentary 
on  cui'ient  events,  particularly  those  re- 
lating to  Latin  American  affairs,  car- 
ries greatest  weight  and  enjoys  author- 
itative standing,  not  only  in  academic 
circles,  but  among  governmental  and 
diplomatic  experts  and  contemporaiy 
leaders 

Moreover,  his  linguistic  ability  and 
special  mastery  of  the  Spanish  and  Ro- 
mance languages,  combined  with  his  vast 
knowledf^e  of  Latin  American  affairs. 
and  the  great  respect  and  confidence  in 
which  he  is  held  by  our  neighbors  to  the 
south,  give  this  distinguished  .scholar 
great  repute  and  stature  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  as  well  as  in  our  own, 

I  hope  that  our  State  Department  and 
other  Government  agencies  working  to 
improve  our  Latin  American  relations 
and  strengthen  our  de\  oted  and  faithful 
friends  in  Latin  America  will  not  only 
pay  increasingly  careful  attention  to 
Father  Thorning  s  views  and  opinions, 
but  Will  take  appropriate  step.s  to  draw 
upon  his  vast  store  of  knowledge  in  this 


field.  The  unquestionably  high  stand- 
ing, and  popularity  which  he  enjoys  in 
Liilin  America  and  his  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  personalities  and  the  condi- 
tions in  Latin  America  mark  Father 
Thorning  as  one  of  our  most  qualified. 
if  not  the  best  qualified.  American  in 
Latin  American  affairs. 

Many  of  us  who  are  greatly  concerned 
that  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  addi- 
tional ground  in  Latin  America  to  the 
Communi.st  bloc  would  be  reassured  if 
the  knowledge  and  great  ability  of  this 
most  alert,  talented,  an.d  courageous 
American  were  brouglit  to  bear  upon 
the  policies  and  conduct  of  our  efforts  to 
keep  Latui  America  on  our  side  in  the 
current  life  and  death  struggle  for  hu- 
man liberty. 

It  is  vital  that  in  this  struggle  the 
great,  fundamental  moral,  ethical,  and 
human  principles  that  lie  at  the  base  of 
our  American  system  be  rigorously  ap- 
plied to  the  solution  of  current  problems. 
In  this  effort,  Father  Thorning 's  coim- 
sel  could  unquestionably  prove  most 
valuable 


SENATE 

Tin  HSDw.  .\i  (,i  M  ;;i.  l',i(il 

The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  am  .  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D  D  .  offered  the  following 
prayer; 

O  Thou  who  art  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting,  each  new  days  dawning 
brings  to  us  the  wondrous  thou.sht  that 
we  are  with  Thee.  The  long  travail  of 
the  ages  makes  clear,  as  Tliy  word  de- 
clares, that  where  theie  is  no  vision  the 
people  perish,  as  shining  ideals  go  down 
before  the  brut^  facts  of  force  and  chaos. 

In  a  world  where  for  otliers  their  very 
country  is  turned  into  a  prison  and  the 
lash  of  the  taskmaster's  whip  is  upon 
them,  we  are  grateful — 

For  the  priceless  gift  of  freedom. 

For  the  home,  the  church,  the  scl;ool; 

For  the  open  door  to  manhood 
In  a  land  the  people  rule. 

Give  us  to  realize  that  Thou  art  our 
challenge  as  well  as  our  shelter  and  our 
refuge,  and  that  in  the  crises  of  these 
days  Thy  voice  to  us  is  calling  in  all 
the  want  and  woe,  in  all  the  hunger  and 
misery  of  our  fellows  under  all  skies. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Elder 
Brother  of  us  all      Amen. 


An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  F. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, August  30.  1961.  was  dispensed  with. 


MES.SAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Me.ssages  in  writing  from  the  Pre.<=idcnt 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 


to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
August  30.  1961,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts  and 
joint  resolution: 

S  333.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Godofredo 
M    Herzog, 

.S  606  An  act  to  provide  for  the  constrvic- 
tion  of  a  -shellfisheries  research  center  at  Mll- 
ford.  Conn  : 

S  650  An  act  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to  per- 
mit certain  new  organizations  to  sponsor 
works  of   improvement   thereunder: 

S  702  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  exchange  ceruun  lands  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming  with  the  town  of  Afton, 
Wvo  ; 

S  7;B1 
TJaden; 

•S  841.  An  act  to  amend  the  Defense  De- 
partment Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Person- 
nel Practices  Act.  and  for  other  purposes: 

S  848.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  a  certain  parcel  of 
land  to  the  town  of  Telllco  Plain,  Tenn.; 

S  883.  An  act  to  extend  the  application  of 
the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Guam. 

S.  1054    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Huan- 
Tso: 

S  HOC  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sang  Man 
Han; 

S.  1179  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alicja  Zak- 
rezewska  Gawkowskl: 

S  1205  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roger 
Chong  Yeun  Dunne: 

S  1222  An  act  relating  to  documentation 
and  inspection  of  vessels  of  the  United 
States: 

S  1335  An  act  for  the  relief  of  W.  B.  J. 
Martin: 

S  1443  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Tvra 
Fenner  Tynes; 

S  1492.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
24,  1948,  which  establishes  special  require- 
ments governing  the  selection  of  superin- 
tendents of  national    cemeteries: 

S  1527  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jame.=  D 
Jalili: 

S.  1622.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Community  Act  of  1955; 

S  1697  An  act  to  approve  the  amenda- 
tory repayment  contract  negotiated  with  the 
Huntley  Project  Irrigation  District,  Montana, 


to    authorize    ius    execution,    and    for    other 
purposes: 

S.  1873  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  C  jmmodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  donate  dairy  products  and 
other  agricultural  commodities  for  vise  in 
home  economics  courses  "  approved  Septem- 
ber 13,  1960  (74  Stat  899 1  ,  In  order  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  donated  foods  under  certain 
circumstances  for  trainlne:  college  student?: 

S  2079.  An  act  to  retrocede  to  North  Caro- 
lina jurisdiction  over  the  southern,  e.^st- 
bound  lanes  of  North  Carolina  Highway  24. 
and  the  eastern,  northbound  lanes  of 
US  Highway  17.  :is  these  highways  trriverse 
and  parallel  Camp  Lejeune.  N.C  : 

S  2187.  An  act  to  implement  the  provisions 
of  the  International  Convention  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  the  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil 
1954: 

S.  2245.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  grant- 
ing the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  certain  compacts  by  the  States  of 
Nebraska.  Wyoming,  and  South  Dakota  in 
order  to  extend  the  time  for  such  negotia- 
tion;  and 

S.J.Res.76.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  during  the 
calendar  year  1962  to  continue  to  deliver 
water  to  lands  in  certain  irrigation  districts 
in  the  State  of  Washington. 


-pin 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sev- 
eral nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

■For  nominations  this  day  recened, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
.\!ORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COMMllTEK      MEETINGS      DURTNG 
THE  SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  majority  leader  and  mi- 
nority leader  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary be  authorized  to  sit  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences  be  permitted 
to  sit  diuring  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  ON  OVEROBLIGATIONS 
OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  reports  covering  25  over- 
obligations  of  appropriations  within 
that  Department,  which  with  the  ac- 
companying reports,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  4998.  An  act  to  assist  In  expanding 
and  Improving  community  facilities  and 
services  for  the  health  care  of  aged  and  other 
persons,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
845)  , 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendnnent: 

H  R  2877.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Direc- 
tor, Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization, 
to  approve  a  financial  contribution  for  civil 
defense  purposes  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
(Rept    No    848)  ; 

H  R.  8383.  An  act  to  further  amend  section 
201(1)  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
19,50.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No   846) :   and 

H  R  8406.  An  act  to  further  amend  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  of  1958,  as  amended, 
In  order  to  change  the  name  of  the  office 
established  under  such  plan,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept    No.  847). 

By  .Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

H.R  6969.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  In  certain  cases 
(Rept    No.  850);  and 

H  R  8414.  An  act  to  amend  section  5011 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
use  its  revolving  supply  fund  for  the  repair 
and  reclamation  of  personal  property  (Rept 
No.  849). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on   Finance,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  5852.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  towing  carriage  for  the  use  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  (Rept.  No.  851 ) . 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  2376.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July  23, 
1947,  cliapter  301,  aa  amended,  to  extend  for 


2  years  the  authority  to  make  temporary  ap- 
pointments and  promotions  in  the  U.S.  Cuaist 
Guard  (Rept.  No.  853),  and 

HJl.  2308.  An  act  to  amend  the  Ship  Mort- 
gage Act,  1920,  with  respect  to  its  appUcn- 
bllity  to  certain  vessels   (Rept    No.  852). 

By  Mr.  E.-VSTLAND.  from  the  Committee 
on   the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  225.  Joint  resolution  to  grant  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  Compact  and  to  enter  into  such  ccni- 
pact  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
related  purposes  (Rept.  No.  854);  which, 
under  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  July  7, 
1961,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  In.?ular  .4-Talrs. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendment^; 

S.  2397.  A  bill  authorizing  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency  to  carry  oiut 
part  1  of  its  transit  development  program 
and  to  further  the  objectives  of  the  act  ap- 
proved July  14.  1960  (74  Stat.  537)  (Rept. 
No.  855). 

By  Mr  HARTKE.  from  the  Commltt«e  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2299.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Juvenile  division  within  or  in 
connection  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Youth  Correctional  Center,  and  to  authorise 
the  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  commit  to  such  Juvenile 
division,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  tbe 
Juvenile  Court  Act,  children  15  years  of  age 
or  older  i  Rept.  No.  857  ,  . 

By  Mr  H.^^RTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  ameni- 
ment: 

H.R.  4669.  An  act  to  amend  the  law  relat- 
ing to  gambling  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Rept.  No.  856  i  . 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts,  from  the 
Committ^-e  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
without,  amendment: 

S.  1918,  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  of  the 
Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retirement  and 
Disability  Act  Amendments  of  1957  to  wid- 
ows and  surviving  children  of  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  the 
Fire  Department  of  the  D;strlct  of  Columbia, 
the  U.S.  Park  Police  force,  the  White  Hoiite 
Police  force,  or  the  US  Secret  Service  Divi- 
sion, who  were  retired  or  who  died  In  the 
EPrvlce  of  any  such  organization  prior  to  tlje 
effective  date  of  such  amendments  (Rept 
No   859 )  . 

By  Mr  SMITH  of  Massachusetts,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  wilfli 
amendments: 

S  1528.  A  bill  to  make  the  Policemen  and 
Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disability  Act 
Amendments  of  1957  applicable  to  retired 
f.jrmer  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force,  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  cf 
Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  Police  force,  the 
White  Hou.se  Police  force,  and  the  U,6. 
Secret  Service;  and  to  their  widows,  wid- 
owers,  and  chlld!-en   (Rept.  No.  858). 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  B  Luckey.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  for  commands  and  other  duties  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  while  bo 
serving:  and 

Paul  W.  Greeley  and  Raymond  T  Holdea, 
for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral. 


EXECUTIVE    REPORT    OP    COMMIT- 
TEE  ON   ARMED   SERVICES 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
I  report  favorably  369  nominations  for 
promotion  and  appointment  in  the  Reg- 
ular Army  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  and  below.  All  of  these  names 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  In  order  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

David  C.  Ammons,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  in  the  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States;  and 

Ralph  R.  Carestla,  and  sundry  other  dis- 
tinguished military  students,  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
states. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Edward  S.  Northrop,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Mary- 
land. 


BILLiS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  wore  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  PASTORE: 

S,  2495.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  commemorate 
the  15th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Touro  Synagogue  at  Newport,  R.I,,  as  a 
national  shrine;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service, 
By  Mr    KEATING: 

S.  2496.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Halm  Joseph 
Shwlsha;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota: 

S.  2497  A  bill  to  extend  the  purchase  pro- 
grams for  mica  and  beryl  ores  to  June  30. 
1965:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr    DODD: 

S.  2498.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Linda  K.  GraveuhorBt.  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  JAVITS: 

S.J.  Res.  130.  Joint  resolution  observing 
the  75th  anniversary  of  Yeshlva  University; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Javits  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 


RESOLUTIONS 

IMMEDIATE  RESUMPTION  OF 
NUCLEAR  TESTING 
Mr.  DODD  i  for  himself  and  Senators 
Allott,  Bridges,  Butler.  Cannon,  Fong. 

IIlCKEY.      SCHOEPPEL.      ScOTT,      SmATHERS, 

Tai.madce,  Thurmond,  and  Tov^-er)  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  'S  Res  200  >  concern- 
ing the  resumption  of  nuclear  tcstinp, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

<See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dodd,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 
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ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY  IN  CON- 
NE(?nON'  WITH  THE  INTERNAL 
SECURITY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  EASTLAND  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  iS.  Res  201  > ,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

Resolved,  That  the  limitation  of  expendi- 
tures under  S.  Res.  49.  Eighty-seventh  Con- 
gress, first  session,  relating  to  the  Internal 
security  of  the  United  States,  agreed  to 
January  31.  1961.  Is  hereby  increased  by 
t20.000.  and  such  sum,  together  with  any 
unexpended  balance  of  sum  previously  au- 
thorized to  be  expended  under  such  resolu- 
tion, shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  covering 
obligations  Incurred  under  such  resclutlon 
on  or  before  January  31.  1962. 


THE  75TH   ANNIVERS.^RY  OF 
YESHIVA   UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  J.WYIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference, 
and  ask  to  have  appropriately  referred. 
a  joint  resolution  saluting  the  75th  an- 
niversarj'  of  Yeshiva  Universitv. 

The  VICE  PRESIDE.NT  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  'SJ  Res  130* 
observing  the  75th  aniversary  of  Yeshiva 
University,  introduced  by  Mr  Javits,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

Mr  J.'^vrrs.  Mr  President.  75  years 
ago  this  .'September  a  small  band  of  East 
European  immiprants  on  New  York 
City's  lower  Ea.'Jl  Side,  concerned  with 
the  need  to  preserve  their  spiritual  and 
cultural  heritaee  m  a  new  land,  estab- 
lished an  elcmcntaiy  .school  to  serve 
the  bur^-eoninc  Jewish  community. 

Incidentally,  that  is  where  I  was  born. 

In  the  humble  setting  of  the  teeming, 
poverty-infested  population  center  that 
was  Manhattan's  lower  East  Side,  this 
pioneering  endeavor  marked  the  biith  of 
Yeshiva  University,  the  oldest  and  larg- 
est American  university  under  Jewish 
auspices. 

Following  a  pattern  of  development 
Bimllar  to  other  privately  sponsored 
colleees  and  univer.sities  founded  by 
reliL'ious  eroups.  Yeshiva  University 
widened  the  scope  of  its  activity,  broad- 
ening its  programs  to  meet  the  mounting 
educational  needs  of  the  total  com- 
munity. Today,  the  small  seminary  that 
was  begun  in  1886  has  flowered  into  a 
major  university,  representing  a  historic 
expression  of  the  Jewish  community  in 
hiu'her  education. 

Among  Yeshiva  University's  notable 
achievements  are  the  cstrblishment.  for 
the  first  time  under  Jewi.sh  auspices,  of  a 
college  of  medicine,  graduate  school  of 
science,  education,  social  work,  and 
other  centers  of  higher  learning  that 
have  received  wide  academic  acclaim. 
At  the  university's  17  schools  and  divi- 
sions spread  out  over  six  teaching  centers 
in  New  York  City,  more  than  5.000  men 
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and  women,  of  all  faiths,  colors,  and 
creeds,  from  every  part  of  the  country, 
pursue  courses  leading  to  undergraduate, 
graduate,  and  professional  degrees. 
Many  thousands  of  the  university's 
alumni  occupy  positions  of  resiJonsibility 
in  the  sciences,  education,  indu-try,  and 
other  vital  fields. 

On  its  75th  anniversary,  Yeshiva  Uni- 
versity has  responded  to  the  challenge 
confronting  American  higher  education 
by  inauguratin.t?  a  dynamic  "Blueprint 
for  the  Sixties" — a  10-year  program  of 
physical  and  academic  expansion  to 
meet  mounting  enrollments  and  the  Na- 
tion's increasing  demands  for  college- 
training  individuals.  It  seems  certain 
that  this  institution's  illustrious  past  will 
be  equaled  by  a  future  of  even  greater 
service. 

Yeshiva  Univtrsity's  purposeful 
growth  attests  to  the  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity that  IS  afforded  ail  citizens  in  a 
nation  ^^uch  a.s  ours  to  share  m  advancing 
the  general  welfare.  In  these  trying 
times.  Ye.shiva  University  demonstrates 
a  striking  contrast  between  life  m  a  free 
society  and  under  authoritarian  rule.  In 
a  free  society,  men — bred  in  freedom 
and  nourished  on  the  sacred  principles 
of  liberty — will  of  their  own  volition  as- 
sume the  burdens  of  responsibility  in 
those  enoeavors  that  further  the  com- 
mon good.  And  it  is  only  within  the 
framework  of  a  democratic  community 
that  religiotif  and  ethnic  groups,  while 
maintaining  their  identities  and  unique 
cultural  heritages,  are  enabled  to  make  a 
sinpular  contribution  to  the  enrichment 
of  those  ethical  and  moral  values  that 
are  the  very  essence  of  our  way  of  life. 


IMMEDIATE  RESUMPTION  OF 
NUCLEAR  TESTING 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr  President,  on  August 
9,  I  addressed  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  a  letter  calling  their  attention  to 
a  resolution  which  I  had  prepared,  urs- 
ine immediate  resumption  of  nuclear 
testmg,  an,1  which  I  was  planmnj:  to  in- 
troduce. I  held  off  the  submission  of  the 
resolution  because  I  did  not  want  to  do 
anything  which  might  impair  the  posi- 
tion of  the  President  or  his  representa- 
tive at  the  Geneva  Conference. 

In  this  letter  to  my  colleagues  I  said 
that  if  any  of  them  chose  to  join  in  spon- 
soring the  resolution,  I  would  be  happy 
to  have  them  do  so.  Twelve  of  my  col- 
leagues have  now  become  cosponsors  of 
the  resolution.  They  are  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  Mr  Allott V  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Bridges], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  But- 
ler J,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  iMr. 
Cannon  1.  the  ."^enator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Fong],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
HicKEYl,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr. 
Schgeppel],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr  Scott],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI,  the  Senator 
from  Georcia  IMr  TalmadgeI  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  'Mr.  Thur- 
mond], and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower], 

We  must  take  the  Soviet  announce- 
ment as  an  indication  that  our  worst  mis- 


givings about  the  test  moratorium  have 
been  justified.  During  all  the  time  that 
we  have  been  crippling  our  own  develop- 
ment of  those  vital  offensive  and  defen- 
sive weapons  that  depend  upon  testing, 
the  Soviets  have  been  perfecting  their 
nuclear  technolopj-  to  the  point  where 
they  arc  now  ready  for  a  series  of  tests 
which  m;-y  mark  staggering  advances  in 
their  effort  to  subjugate  the  world. 

The  Kremlin  has  not  been  in  the  hab- 
it of  announcing  weapons  tests,  even 
after  they  have  taken  place.  If  they  now 
plan  to  conduct  new  tests  m  the  atmos- 
phere or  in  the  outer  reaches  of  the  at- 
mosphere, where  they  can  be  witnessed 
at  a  distance  or  monitored  by  the  free 
world,  it  is  because  they  have  some  very 
special  purpo.'^e  and  some  very  special 
weapons  m  mind. 

They  will  be  testing  weapons  of  rev- 
olutionary design,  perhaps  even  weap- 
ons based  on  some  entirely  new  concept 
in  nuclear  technology.  The  one  thmg 
that  can  be  predicted  with  certainty,  is 
that  the  weapons  they  will  be  exploding 
within  the  comine  weeks  and  months  are 
intended,  in  the  Soviet  calculus  of  terror, 
to  strike  fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  entire 
free  world.  Tliey  arc  intended  to  fur- 
ther intimidate  our  allies  and  our  friends, 
to  undercut  our  position  in  the  negotia- 
tions to  which  we  are  now  committed,  to 
force  us  to  accept  a  compromise  on  Ber- 
lin that  will  pave  the  way  to  its  peaceful 
annexation  by  its  Fast  German  puppets. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  with  talk 
about  a  propacanda  victory.  At  best. 
it  is  a  cheap  and  transitory  thing  that 
will  be  forgotten  in  a  month.  What  we 
have  here  is  a  crushing  defeat.  In 
abandoning  our  nuclear  weapons  devel- 
opment for  3  years,  we  have  gambled 
our  national  defense  and  our  survival 
on  the  fatuous  hope  that  the  Russians 
were  sincere  in  desiring  a  test  ban. 
We  have  ignored  the  pleas  of  those  sci- 
entists and  military  leaders  who  insisted 
that  if  we  did  not  resume  testing  we 
would  fall  behind  m  the  arms  race. 

What  was  obvious  to  some  is  now  clear 
to  all.  The  proof  is  now  in  that  the  pro- 
tracted negotiations  at  Geneva  were  part 
of  the  conflict  strategy  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Through  these  negotiations 
they  were  able  to  inactivate  our  nuclear 
weapons  technology;  to  greatly  reduce 
the  credibility  of  our  nuclear  deterrent; 
to  foster  the  illusion  of  coexistence  to 
carry  on  their  own  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
gram in  secret,  in  preparation  for  a  polit- 
ical showdown  at  a  point  of  their  own 
choosing. 

Now  we  can  only  hope  that  the  incred- 
ible, wishful  thinking  that  permitted 
our  one-sided  test  ban  to  drag  on  for 
3  years  is  so  thoroughly  discredited 
that  we  may  resume,  with  realism  and 
sanity,  our  struggle  for  survival  against 
an  enemy  that  continues  to  fatten  on  our 
mistakes. 

Mr.  President,  I  subn.it  the  resolution 
and  ask  that  my  letter  of  August  9  be 
printe'd  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter wiU  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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The  resolution  (S.  Res.  200)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  United  States,  in  the  Interest 
of  negotiating  an  enforceable  ban  on  nuclear 
testing,  has  observed  a  voluntary  moratorium 
on  all  nuclear  testing  since  October  1,  1958; 
and 

Whereas  this  moratorium  was  predicated 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment was  observing  a  reciprocal  moratorium; 
and 

Whereas  this  reciprocal  moratorium  has 
not  been  subject  to  any  inspection  or 
verification;  and 

Whereas,  in  a  sincere  effort  to  achieve 
agreement  on  a  test  ban  treaty,  the  Western 
nations  have  offered  the  Soviets  many  im- 
portant concessions;  and 

Whereas,  despite  the  many  Western  con- 
cessions, the  Soviet  Union,  after  two  and 
one-half  years  of  negotiation,  has  refused  to 
agree  to  any  meaningful  system  of  inspec- 
tion, has  Informed  the  West  that  it  would 
not  accept  more  than  three  onslte  inspec- 
tions per  annum,  and  has  in  recent  months 
hardened  Its  position  by  insisting  on  the 
right  of  veto;  and 

Whereas  a  single  major  technological 
breakthrough  by  the  Soviets,  achieved  by 
clandestine  testing,  might  conceivably  give 
them  the  means  of  destroying  us  at  rela- 
tively small  cost  to  themselves,  or  else  might 
confront  us  with  the  terrible  choice  between 
surrender  and  all-out  thermonuclear  war; 
and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  regime  has  in  its  life- 
time violated  more  than  1.000  treaties  and 
agreements,  as  established  by  a  Senate  study; 
and 

Whereas  Communist  theory  justifies  the 
violation  of  treaties  whenever  this  will  help 
to  advance  the  cause  of  international  com- 
munism; and 

Whereas  we  can  no  longer  stake  our  sur- 
vival as  a  nation  on  the  word  of  honor  of  a 
regime  that  has  so  consistently  violated  its 
word  of  honor;  and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  confers  upon 
Congress  the  primary  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding for  the  defense  of  the  United  States: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate— 

that  Soviet  secrecy,  and  Soviet  intransi- 
gence at  Geneva,  and  Soviet  threats  and  ag- 
gression, leave  us  with  no  alternative  but  to 
resume  nuclear  weapons  testing; 

that  such  testing  should  be  resumed  forth- 
with, with  a  firm  assurance  t-o  other  nations 
that  the  tests  will  be  conducted  in  a  manner 
which  does  not  contaminate  the  atmosphere; 

that,  notwithstanding  the  resumption  of 
testing,  we  should  declare  our  willingness  to 
continue  negotiations  with  the  Soviets,  in 
the  hope  that,  out  of  respect  for  world 
opinion,  they  will  ultimately  agree  to  a  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  that  provides  for  ade- 
quate Inspection  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Dodd  is  as 
follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

August  9,  1961. 

Dear  Senator:  Enclosed  you  will  find  a 
resolution,  urging  the  immediate  resump- 
tion of  nuclear  testing,  which  I  plan  to  in- 
troduce at  an  early  date. 

As  you  know,  we  have  observed  a  volun- 
tary moratorium  on  nuclear  tests  for  almost 
3  years  now,  without  any  assurance  that  the 
Kremlin  has  been  observing  a  reciprocal 
moratorium.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  have  violated  more  than  1,000 
treaties  and  agreements,  there  is,  to  put  It 
mildly,  a  grave  chance  that  they  have  not 
observed  their  side  of  the  honor  moratorium. 


As  you  know,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  who  have  access  to  all  the  infor- 
mation, have  repeatedly  urged  the  early 
resumption  of  nuclear  weapons  testing. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  there 
exists  no  commitments,  unilateral  or  other- 
wise, which  would  prevent  us  from  resuming 
tests  forthwith.  President  Eisenhower  in- 
formed the  world  on  December  29.  1959.  that, 
because  of  the  lack  of  progress  at  the  Geneva 
Test  Ban  Conference,  we  would  not  further 
renew  or  extend  the  moratorium  but  would 
reserve  the  right  to  resume  nuclear  testing, 
with  due  notice  to  the  international  oi^in- 
munity. 

I  believe  that  this  resolution  reflects  [the 
attitude  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  aiid  the  great  majority  in  Con- 
gress. I  also  believe  that  it  could  only  be 
helpful  in  the  present  situation  if  the  Sen- 
ate passed  such  a  "sense"  resolution. 

By  its  nature,  this  resolution  should  be 
Introduced  with  broad  bip.irtisan  backing. 
I  am.  therefore,  inviting  members  of  both 
parties  to  join  me  in  spon.sorlng  rhe  measure. 

If  you  wish  to  be  listed  as  a  cospontor, 
would  you  kindly  advise  Miss  Jean  Wegper 
in  my  office?  ji 

Sincerely  yours.  I 

Thomas  J   DouB 


AMENDMENT   OF   SMALL   BUSINESS 
ACT— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bennett)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (S.  836)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTI.AND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

John  C.  Williams,  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney,  western  district  of 
South  Carolina,  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Joseph  E.  Hines. 

A.  Roy  Ashley,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  marshal,  western  district  of 
South  Carolina,  term  of  4  years,  vice 
M.  Prank  Reid.  deceased. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  piven  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writinc,  on 
or  before  Thursday.  September  7.  1961, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerninc;  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further 
statement  whether  it  is  their  intention 
to  appear  at  any  hearings  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  JAMES  ROBERT  MARTIN. 
JR.,  TO  BE  U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE. 
EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  DIS- 
TRICTS OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Fri- 
day, September  8.  1961.  at  10:30  am.,  in 


room  2300,  New  Senate  OflRce  Building, 
on  the  nomination  of  James  Robert 
Martin,  Jr.,  of  South  CaroUna,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge,  eastern  and  western  dis- 
tricts of  South  Carolina,  a  new  position 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  fMr.  ErvinI, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr 
HruskaI,  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
wei-e  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
News  article  from  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
"Medical    Care    for    the    Aged    Under    Social 
Seciirlty,"    and    statement    by    him    before 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
By  Mr.  MORTON: 
Letter   addressed   to   him,   written   by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  relating  to  the  100th 
Division  (Training). 


EXPANSION  OF  MILITARY  SHIPPING 
ON  GREAT  LAKES 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Piesident,  the  Na- 
tion, in  the  judgment  of  Great  Lakes 
Senators,  could  benefit  in  savings  of  mil- 
hons  of  dollars  for  the  American  tax- 
payers by  routing  more  oversea  ship- 
ments of  military  cargo  through  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
system. 

For  this  reason,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, we  believe,  should  reexamine  its 
tral^sportation  pattern  for  shipping  de- 
fense materials  overseas.  In  1960,  for 
example,  the  United  States  shipped 
about  12  million  tons  of  military  cargo. 
Of  this  tonnage,  only  about  70.000  ton.? — 
le.ss  than  six-tenths  of  1  percent — were 
routed  through  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
seaway. 

Overall,  about  40  percent  of  U.S.  pro- 
duction— including  substantial  amounts 
of  military  goods — is  turned  out  in  areas 
adjacent  to  the  Great  Lakes.  Accord- 
ing to  estimates.  SI  to  S3  per  ton  could 
be  saved  by  utiliziiig  this  less  expeiisive 
route  to  destinations  throughout  the 
world.  Because  of  this,  I — joined  by 
fellow  Senators  from  the  Lake  States — 
have  urged  the  Defense  Department  to 
take  the  following  steps: 

First.  Take  a  new  look  at— and  as  nec- 
es.sary  revise — Department  shipping  pat- 
terns to  route  more  cargo  on  the  Great 
Lakes: 

Second.  Establish  a  Great  Lakes 
Transportation  Command:  and 

Third.  Undertake  test  shipments  to 
determine  amount  of  savings  for  the 
American  taxpayers  by  utilization  of  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
routes. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  text  of  the  recommendations  to  the 
Defense  Department  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendations were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

At'GUST  29,   1961. 
Hon.   RoBEBT  S    McNamara, 
Secretary  of  Defenne. 
Washington..   DC. 

Dear  Mr  Secretary:  We  are  sure  that  you 
will  understand  that  the  undersigned  have 
a  strong  and  justifiable  Interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Great  Lakes  area  as  this 
country's  fourth  seacoast  and,  as  we  like  to 
think  of  it.  the  worlds  eighth  sea. 

The  completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way In  1959  opened  up  the  greiit  mldcon- 
tinent  area  of  the  United  States  to  the  direct 
flow  of  ocean  traffic  to  and  from  other  great 
world  ports.  We  have  been  especially  Inter- 
ested In  seeing  that  the  ports  which  have 
developed,  and  are  developing  In  our  respec- 
tive States,  benefit  to  the  maximum  from 
the  opportunities  presented  by  the  opening 
of  the  Seaway. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  by  the  com- 
munities bordering  the  Great  Lakes  In  de- 
veloping their  port  facilities,  and  much  has 
been  accomplished  In  the  past  3  years 
to  Improve  the  efficiency  of  handling  ocean 
cargoes.  In  many  of  ovir  Great  Lakes  ports, 
genera!  cargo  Is  being  bandied  on  and  off 
vessels  as  efficiently,  or  more  efficiently,  than 
at  the  long  established  east  coast  or  gulf 
ports. 

Working  through  our  respective  port  com- 
missions and  authorities,  we  have  found 
many  handicaps  must  be  overcome  before 
ultimate  utilization  of  the  Seaway  can  be 
fully  accomplished.  Much  work  is  being 
carried  out  Individually  and  collectively  in 
correcting  many  of  the  transportation  In- 
equities which  have  come  Into  existence  over 
the  years. 

For  the  past  2  years,  an  effort  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  major  ports  In  our  res^pec- 
tlve  States  to  secure  a  reasonable  percentage 
of  the  defense  cargo  shipped  annually.  Ac- 
cording to  our  best  Information,  military 
cargo  sent  overseas  in  the  year  1960  amounted 
to  approximately  12  million  tons.  Since 
over  40  percent  of  the  U.S.  Industries  are 
located  in  areas  Immediately  adjacent  to 
the  Great  ftakes  ports.  It  therefore  follows 
that  a  major  percentage  of  this  military 
cargo  originates  in  these  areas. 

Of  the  total  tonnage,  however,  only  some 
70.000  tons,  less  than  six-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent, was  routed  through  the  Great  Lakes 
ports,  even  though  experience  clearly  shows 
that  substantial  savings  were  made  last  year 
by  use  of  these  ports  We  sincerely  believe 
that  savings  of  from  $1  to  over  S3'  per  ton 
are  possible  on  tonnage  originating  in  the 
mldcontlnent  area,  scheduled  for  ship- 
ment to  the  so-called  Hamburg-Bordeaux 
range  when  shipped  from  Great  Lakes  ports. 
With  the  substantial  tonnages  Involved  in 
this  movement,  the  potential  savings  to  the 
Government  by  use  of  Great  Lakes  ports  and 
the  seaway  could  run  Into  millions  of  dollars 
Our  experience  has  been  that  the  present 
methods  used  In  calculating  the  overall 
transportation  costs  are  so  complex  that 
the  figures  can  be  Interpreted  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways.  The  picture  Is  further  com- 
plicated by  the  Invoking  of  section  22  of  the 
Defense  Tran.<?portatlon  Act.  It  has  come 
to  our  attention  that  this  section  of  the 
Defense  Transportation  Act  has  been  in- 
voked for  the  benefit  of  certain  east  coast 
ports  without  the  railroads  being  aisked  to 
quote  a  commensurate  reduced  rate  to  the 
closer  lake  ports  in  immediate  proximity  to 
the  point   of  origin  of  the  defense  cargo. 

We  understand  the  complexity  of  the 
problem,  and  it  is  not  our  desire  to  Involve 
ourselves  In  a  highly  complex  and  long- 
drawn-out  discu-^^slon.  It  is  our  opinion 
t.'iat  much  time  and  possible  unpleasantness 
oi-uld  be  saved   If  your  office   would  issue   a 


directive  to  the  military  services  concerned 
effectuating  the  following  point-s: 

1.  Establish  a  Great  Lakes  Transportation 
Command  similar  to  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Command,  the  Gulf  Coast  Transportation 
Command,  and  the  West  Coast  Transporta- 
tion Command.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Army  Transportation  Command  maintains 
a  small  office  In  the  Great  Lakes,  which  is 
a  Eubofflce  of  Atlantic  Transportation 
Terminal  Command.  The  establishment  of 
such  a  Grekt  Lakes  Transportation  Com- 
mand is  justified  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
development  and  assimilation  of  this  artery 
of  transportation  into  the  defense  structure. 
The  Great  Lakes  ports  and  the  seaway  have 
an  almost  unlimited  potential  in  times  of 
emergency,  and  their  proper  use  is  there- 
fore vital  to  our  national  security. 

2.  The  Defense  Department  should  in- 
struct the  military  services  concerned  that, 
during  the  balance  of  the  1961  season,  they 
shall  route  a  minimum  of  200.000  tons 
through  the  Great  Lakes  ports  and,  in  1962. 
they  shall  route  a  mlnLmum  of  500,000  tons 
during  the  Great  Lakes  shipping  season 
through  the  Great  Lakes  ports.  The  respec- 
tive transportation  commands  would  main- 
tain accurate,  current  cost  data,  based  on 
actual  experience,  on  the  movement  of  ton- 
nage through  their  commands.  From  the 
data  evolved  from  these  test  shipments, 
actual  costs  will  be  developed  and  used  as  a 
basis  for  subsequent  allocation  of  tonnage 
between  the  east  coast,  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
gulf  coast,  the  west  coast  ports.  We  are 
confident  that  savings  shown  will  result  in 
adequate  and  reasonable  routing  of  defense 
tonnage  through  the  Great  Lakes  ports. 

3.  It  is  only  fair  that  Instructions  be  is- 
sued by  your  office  that,  wherever  section  22 
of  the  Defense  Transportation  Act  is  invoked 
on  movement  of  cargo  from  the  mldcon- 
tlnent area  to  the  coastal  ports,  the  railroad 
Involved  should  also  be  required  to  quote  a 
commensurate  reduced  rate  to  the  nearest 
Great  Lakes  ports. 

4.  A  review  of  standards  of  documenta- 
tion, stowage,  and  dunnage,  and  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  costs  thereof  should  be  conduct- 
ed by  all  of  the  appropriate  commands  to 
assure   accurate   standardized   costs. 

We  feel  that  a  directive  from  your  Office 
covering  the  four  suggested  points  will  not 
only  result  in  substantial  dollar  savings  for 
the  Defense  Department,  but  will  also  Im- 
prove the  flexibility  of  our  overall  Military 
E^^tablishment  during  a  serious  emergencv 
by  developing  to  a  maximum  all  arteries  of 
transportation.  Such  a  directive  from  your 
Office.  In  our  opinion,  will  do  much  to  cor- 
rect what  we  feel  is  a  serious  inequity  which 
now  exists  under  present  procedures  and 
practices. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Alexander  Wilht.  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin: Homer  E  Capfhart.  Senat.or  from 
Indiana;  Everftt  McKinley  Dtrk.^en. 
Senator  from  Illinois;  Paot,  H  Doug- 
las. Senator  from  nilnols;  Philip  a 
Hart.  Senator  from  Michigan:  Vance 
Hartke.  Senator  from  Indiana;  Hubert 
H.  Ht-mphrey,  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota; Frank  J  Lausche.  Senator  from 
Ohio:  Et'gfne  J.  McCarthy,  Senator 
from  Minnesota;  Patrick  V.  Mc- 
Namara, Senator  from  Michigan:  Wil- 
LiA!«  Proxmire.  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin; Stephen  M  Young,  Senator  from 
Ohio. 


Disarmament  Agency  for  World  Peace 
and  Security. 

This  legislation,  so  vital  today  In  a 
world  threatened  by  nuclear  conflict,  has 
won  the  support  of  the  highest  officials 
of  our  Nation.  It  was  drafted  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  It  was  endorsed  by  for- 
mer President  Eisenhower.  It  is"  sup- 
ported by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
and  his  predecessor  Christian  Herter;  by 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara 
and  his  predecessor  Thomas  Gates;  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  Gen  Lyman  Lemnitzer.  and  by 
former  NATO  commander.  Gen  Alfred 
Gruenther. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  sent  summaries  of 
the  legislation  and  its  purpose  to  a  num- 
ber of  leading  American  citizens  on  the 
nongovernmental  level,  I  am  pleased  to 
report  tliai  the  response  so  far  has  been 
strongly  and  enthusiastically  in  favor  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Disarmament 
Agency. 

Today  I  wish  to  announce  the  support 
for  this  bill  of  three  distinguished  Amer- 
icans: Mrs.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt; 
Mr.  Henry  Luce,  of  Time-Life  publica- 
tions: and  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  an  excerpt  of  an  article  by  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  and  letters  addres.sed  "to  me 
from  Mr.  Henry  Luce  and  Mr.  P'ord  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be  prmted 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TiMF.  Inc., 
Neic  York.  N  Y..  August  22.  1961. 
The  Honorable  Hubert  H,  Humphrey, 
U.S.  Senate,  Wa.^hington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey  Tliank  you  for 
your  letter  about  disarmament  and  for  the 
Informative  material  about  pending  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  a  U.S.  Disarmament 
Agency, 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  establishment  of 
a  US.  Disarmament  Agency  Is  both  proper 
and  necessary. 

This  subject  of  disarmament  is  an  im- 
mensely complicated  one  and  therefore  re- 
quires the  conuuuous  attention  of  experts. 
It  also  requires,  from  time  to  time,  prompt 
decisions  which  can  only  be  m.ade  by  the 
President  on  the  advice  of  a  public  office  In 
whom  he  has  confidence. 

Your  efforts  to  ettabllsh  this  mucli-nceded 
Agency  have  my  wholehearted  support. 

With  kindest  personal  regards, 
.    Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  R.  Luce. 


U.S.    DISARMAMENT    AGENCY 

Mr.  HL^MPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  sure  that  most  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware  of  the  impressive  list  of  Ameri- 
can leaders  who  testified  before  th.e  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  in  support 
of  the  bill  (S.  2180-   to  establish  a  U.S. 


Ford  Motor  Co.. 
Dearborn.  Mich..  August  24.  1961. 
Tlie  Honorable  Hubert  H  Humphrey, 
US.  Senate. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Wa.'Jhirigton,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey  I  thank  you 
for  your  invitation  to  express  mv  views  con- 
cerning S.  2180,  the  bin  Introdiaced  by  you 
and  a  bipartisan  group  of  Senators  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency.  I  do  not, 
as  you  will  underi^tand.  feel  competent  to 
comment  on  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
legislation,  but  I  do  support  its  underljing 
objectives. 

In  a  world  faced  with  the  constant  threat 
of  annihilation,  1  belie\e  we  must  do  all  in 
our  power  as  n  nation  to  develop  techniques 
for  the  accomplishment  and  maintenance  Ot 
disarmament  in  order  to  avoid  the  madnfe  s 
of  nuclear  war.  Although  we  have  been 
forced    by    tlireats    to    cur    security    to    step 
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lip  our  defense  preparedness,  I  see  no  reason, 
either    psychological    or    practical,    to    delay 
reasonable   moves   designed   to   improve   and 
coordinate   disarmament    efforts. 
Very  sincerely, 

Henry  Ford 


Article   Excerpt   by    Mrs,    Franklin   D. 

Roosevelt 
I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  a  subject  in 
the  international  field  which,  I  feel,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  President  Kennedy's 
administration  has  drafted  a  bill  which  "is 
under  consideration  by  the  members  of  both 
parties  in  Congress.  In  the  Senate  this  bill 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  and  it  would  create  a  U.S.  Dis- 
armament Agency.  Senator  Humphrey  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Senate  Disarmament 
Subcommittee  and  no  one  knows  this  whole 
field  better  than  he  does.  He  realizes,  that 
at  a  time  of  increased  international  tensions. 
such  as  we  are  now  in.  there  is  a  tremendous 
need  for  efficient  coordination  of  disarma- 
ment policymaking  and  effective  preparation 
for  disarmament  negotiation.  He  is.  there- 
fore, fully  aware  of  the  need  for  one  agency 
with  the  responsibility  for  America's  dis- 
armament research  and  planning  activities. 
He  feels  stroBgly  that  the  public  should 
know  more  about  these  needs  and  I  think  the 
judgment  should  be  accepted  and  we  should 
be  willing  to  examine  the  proposals  which 
are  being  made  in  the  administration's  bill. 
In  the  House  51  Representatives  introduced 
an  identical  bill,  the  basic  bill  H.R.  7936  was 
introduced  on  June  29,  1961.  by  Dr.  Thomas 
E.  Morgan,  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  The  coordination  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  was  good, 
for  the  bills  in  each  House  were  introduced 
on  the  same  day.  In  the  Senate  the  Senafors 
sponsoring  include  four  Republicans.  In 
the  House  only  one  Republican  sponsor 
could  evidently  be  found,  which  worries  me 
a  little  because  evidently  the  public  Is  not 
well  enough  informed  on  this  subject  to 
have  been  in  touch  with  their  Congressmen 
and  made  them  understand  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Disarmament  Agency  for 
World  Peace  and  Secvirity  is  of  nonpartisan 
interest  and  affects  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  regardless  of  party. 

In  his  inaugural  address  President  Ken- 
nedy pointed  out:  "Man  holds  in  his  mortal 
hands  the  power  to  abolish  all  forms  of 
human  life."  If  we  go  on  as  we  are  going 
today  the  chance  of  an  accidental  war 
brought  on  by  the  mistaken  use  of  some 
nuclear  weapon  is  very  great.  If  the  arms 
race  continues  I  see  no  end  but  destruction 
for  our  civilization.  So  the  establishment 
of  this  Agency  seems  to  me  important  to 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States  and  they  should  communicate  witli 
their  representatives  in  Congress  and  tell 
them  of  their  vital  interest. 

Nobody  likes  to  back  something  without 
adequate  knowledge,  so  there  are  certain 
things,  I  think,  we  should  know  about  this 
new  Agency  which  will  be  the  focal  point  for 
all  us.  disarmament  efforts  within  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  will  participate  in  the  formu- 
lation of  overall  policy  in  areas  related  to 
disarmament,  such  as  basic  national  security 
policy,  strengthening  of  the  peace-maintain- 
ing machinery  of  International  institutions, 
and  procedures  for  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes,  and  the  reduction  of  ten- 
sions among  nations.  Here  are  four  things 
the  Agency  will  be  responsible  for: 

1.  The  conduct,  support,  and  coordination 
of  research  for  disarmament  policy  formu- 
lation. 

2.  The  preparation  for  and  direction  of 
US.  participation  in  international  negotia- 
tions in  the  disarmament  field. 

3.  Dissemination  and  coordination  of  pub- 
lic Information  concerning  disarmament. 


4.  The  preparation  and  operation  of  any 
International  control  system  that  might  be- 
come part  of  U.S.  disarmament  activity, 

These  are  the  essentials  for  us  to  kno*'  in 
order  to  form  our  own  opinions  and  Urge 
on  our  representatives  favorable   actioi 
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APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  DEFENSE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
87th  Congress  to  date  has  authorized  and 
appropriated  a  total  of  $46.6  biUion  for 
defense.  This  has  been  at  the  request 
of  the  administration  and  various 
branche.s  of  our  Armed  Services.  Seem- 
in,£;ly,  the  request  would  have  been  miade 
only  after  careful  planning  and  to  get 
the  best  and  most  for  every  dollar  appro- 
priated and  at  a  time  when  needed. 

It  appear.^  however,  Mr.  Pi-esident.  that 
we  have  taken  too  literally,  and  for  the 
wrong  purpose,  the  Biblical  quotation 
"Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy 
ntrht  hand  doeth.' 

Mr.  President,  the  right  hand  of  bur 
defense  is  the  capability  of  American  in- 
dustry to  pioduce.  with  well-laid  plans 
and  quickly,  the  needs  for  defense.  It 
appeai-s  that  while  Washington  is  plan- 
ning, American  industry  is  left  in  the 
dark  and  instead  of  keeping  itself  in 
readiness  is.  throu.sh  lack  of  information, 
dissipating  some  of  it^  capabilities  to 
meet  possible  emergencies. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  is  well  de- 
scribed in  an  editorial  entitled  Time  To 
Dispel  the  Fog,"  which  appeared  in  the 
August  21,  1961.  issue  of  the  American 
Machinist  magazine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Time   To   Dispel   the  Fog 
(By  Burnham  Finney) 

With  much  fanfare  President  Kennedy 
recently  announced  to  the  Nation  and  ttj  the 
world  an  expansion  in  our  defense  program. 
New  and  commendable  emphasis  is  to  be  p\it 
on  weapons  for  limited  warfare,  he  said. 

Since  then,  the  President  has  asked  Con- 
gress for  about  $1.8  billion  to  carry  out  his 
program.  Beyond  that,  there  is  no  visible 
evidence  of  any  attempt  to  inform  induetry, 
or  anyone  else,  of  what  is  going  on  or  Wjhat 
is   going   to    be   done. 

It  is  a  natural  assumption  that  If  >ve 
are  to  be  prepared  for  any  kind  of  vkat. 
limited  or  otherwise,  we  will  ba.se  our  pLms 
on  the  newest  weapons  developed  by  modern 
technology.  Such  weapons  would  consist  of 
the  most  up-to-date  rockets  and  missiles  end 
guns  and  tanks  that  our  ingenuity  can  devise. 

The  prototypes  of  these  weapons  are  aaid 
to  be  in  existence.  If  they  are  to  be  put 
into  production,  plants  will  have  to  be  toqled 
for  them. 

Yet.  strangely,  no  agency  in  Washington 
associated  with  defense  operations  knows  of 
any  plans  at  all  for  any  sizable  tooling  ex- 
penditxires.  In  fact,  the  armed  services  and 
their  contractors  are  engaged  in  Important 
liquidation  of  the  Nation's  military  prodiuc- 
tion  equipment  at  the  saine  time"  that  the 
White  House  is  trying  to  create  the  impres- 
sioh  that  a  full-fledged  national  emergency 
is  Just  around  the  corner. 

"From  one  of  America's  finest  electronic 
plants  used  in  th»  manufacture  of  missiles, 
aircraft  and  radar  parts,"  an  advertisement 
says  that  $1.5  million  of  precision  machiaery 


and   equipment   Is  to  be  sold.     Most  of   the 
listed   items  are  "new   since    1953. "• 

If  precedent  holds,  these  tools  will  be  sold 
for  about  10  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  Army 
has  been  disposing  of  machinery  at  auction 
at  ridiculously  low  figures  recently.  And 
more  auction  sales  are  coming  up.  Our  na- 
tional production  resources  thus  are  being 
broken  up  and  scattered  so  that  the  loss 
cannot  be  retrieved. 

All  of  this  is  occurring  at  a  time  when 
Washington  gives  no  Indication  whatever 
that  it  knows  what  industry's  capability  is 
for  making  the  newest  weapons  Remember 
that  the  precision  with  which  these  weapons 
have  to  be  made  is  a  far  cry  from  the  stand- 
ards of  World  War  11. 

We  waited  until  World  War  II  wae  upon 
us  before  we  decided  to  tool  defense  facili- 
ties.  It  then  took  us  2  years  to  build  the 
machines  for  the  tooling  program  We  were 
caught  exactly  the  same  way  in  the  Korean 
war.     Is  history  going  to  repeat  itself? 

At  this  Juncture  it  is  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible to  find  out  in  Washington  what  the 
defense  production  score  is.  Metalworking 
manufacturers  do  not  know  whether  the 
Government  is  talking  big  to  impress  the 
world  or  whether  it  means  business.  They 
do  not  know  whether  they  are  to  be  asked 
to  get  into  a  much-enlarged  defense  program. 

They  have  no  inkling  of  lt*f  the  Gov- 
ernment has  any  serious  Intention  to  tool 
up  for  production  of  modern  technology's 
latest  weapons  as  part  of  its  defense  build- 
up. The  current  dissipation  of  the  Nation's 
machine  resources  by  10-cent  liquidation  Is 
evidence  that  there  is  no  such  serious  intent. 

The  administration  will  do  the  country 
a  service  by  clearing  away  the  fog  of  un- 
certainty that  now  envelops  the  defense 
program.  It  should  take  industry  into  lu 
confidence  without  delay  and  .'ipell  out  lu 
sj>ecific   plans. 
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LEVERS  TO  LIFT  THIS  HEMISPHERE 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr  President,  al- 
though the  International  Lfitex  Corp. 
has  published  informative  editorials  on 
national  and  international  affairs  since 
1939  as  a  public  service,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  at  no  time  were  they  used  for  self- 
ish ends,  or  pailisan  purposes. 

These  contributions  during  a  span  of 
22  years,  at  such  cost  in  effort  and 
money,  have  given  this  company  and  its 
founder,  Mr.  A.  N,  Spanel,  unique  stature 
throughout  the  free  world. 

These  efTort^  can  best  be  described 
as  an  extraordinary  demonstration  of 
democracy  at  work,  on  a  vigilant,  dedi- 
cated basis.  For  this,  the  company  and 
Mr.  Spanel  are  beyond  praise. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  advertisement  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  Mondav. 
August  21.  1961,  be  printed  m  the  bod'y 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Levers  to  Lift  This  Hemisphere 

( By   A.   N.   Spanel,   chairman.   International 

Latex  Corp.) 

The  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  featured 
a  front  page  story  on  Thursday.  August 
17.  1961,  which  revealed  that  the  Kennedy 
administration,  at  the  highest  levels,  is  now- 
backing  the  concept  that  private  enterprise 
be  enlisted  to  help  our  Government  raise 
living  standards  through  its  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram. 

To  this  end  the  Senate  has  adopted  Sen- 
ator Jacob  Javits'  amendment  which  reads: 


"Tlie  President  shall,  wherever  appropriate, 
carry  out  programs  of  assistance  through 
private  channels  and  to  the  fxient  prac- 
ticable in  conjunction  with  local  private  or 
governmental  participation,  including  loans 
•  •  *  to  any  individual,  corporation,  or  other 
body  of  persons." 

Explaining  the  amendment.  Senator  Ful- 
bright  told  the  Senate:  "Wherever  possible 
we  shall  utilize  private  channels;  and  en- 
courage participation  of  local  private  chan- 
nels wherever  it  is  appropriate  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  bill." 

■  II  would  be  a  paradox,"  Senator  Javits 
told  the  Senate,  "if  In  our  efforts  to  aid  the 
underdeveloped  areas  in  the  world,  we  over- 
looked the  role  of  private  enterprise  and 
thus  failed  to  use  our  most  effective  eco- 
nomic resource." 

"Loans  to  private  enterprise,"  Senator  Jav- 
its said,  "either  in  this  country  or  in  the 
country  receiving  the  assistance,  or  to 
mixed  enterprises  of  both,  might  well  prove 
to  be  the  most  effective  way  of  achieving 
many  long-range  purposes  of  this  bill   " 

Tills  enlightening  Scripps-Howard  feature 
story  should  be  encouraging  news  to  business 
Interests  throughout  the  free  world  and  par- 
ticularly in  this  hemisphere.  We  therefore 
deem  it  timely  to  republish  the  following 
article  which  we  ran  in  these  columns  on 
June  26.   1961.  In  the  public  Interest. 

We  Americans  are  today  acutely  concerned 
with  the  destiny  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
We  are  awakening,  at  last,  to  the  facts  that 
the  .•security  and  the  future  of  our  own 
country  are  at  stake  in  what  transpires  in 
the  Latin  American  countries;  that  the 
future  of  the   hemisphere  is  indivisible 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  for  the  first  time 
since  its  enunciation,  has  been  successfully 
breached  by  despots.  Nearly  every  country 
in  South  America,  Central  America,  and  the 
Caribbean  is  under  menace  of  the  kind  of 
totalitarian  slavery  already  riveted  on  Cuba. 
Bolivia  is  in  a  state  of  crisis.  Extreme 
right  and  left  forces  are  putting  the  squeeze 
on  relatively  democratic  governments  In 
Venezuela,  Chile.  Uruguay,  and  other  na- 
tions. Nearly  everywhere  the  explosive  dis- 
contents bred  by  poverty.  Illiteracy,  and  op- 
pression are  being  inflamed  and  channeled 
In  sinister  directions  by  native  and  alien 
Communists. 

Concern  for  our  own  security,  along  with 
compassion  for  the  suffering  Latin  American 
people,  have  created  in  the  United  States  a 
climate  of  public  opinion  receptive  to  bold, 
constructive  plans  for  meeting  basic  Latin 
American  problems  This  presents  an  op- 
portunity, we  believe,  to  initiate  long  over- 
due planning,  in  partnership  with  Latin 
American  people  and  States,  looking  not 
merely  to  emergency  help  but  to  long-term 
solutions. 

LfKEWARM    reception 

President  Kennedy's  alliance  for  progress, 
to  which  over  half  a  billion  dollars  have 
been  committed  as  a  first  year  installment 
for  Latin  American  uses,  is  noble  in  inspira- 
tion and  intent.  Much  of  It  Is  necessary, 
some  of  it  indispensable.  It  differs  from 
previous  aid  efforts,  however,  primarily  in 
its  dimensions.  The  lukewarm  reception  it 
has  received  among  Latin  Americans  prob- 
ably reflects  their  feeling  that  it  is  more  of 
the  same,  that  it  does  not  go  to  the  core  of 
their  problems. 

In  essence  the  Kennedy  program  provides 
food,  and  dollar  grants  for  schools,  hospiuils, 
farm  machinery,  technical  support.  It 
makes  available  loans  to  Latin  American 
enterprises  now  strangled  by  usurious  inter- 
est rates.  These  and  other  aspects  of  the 
expanded  aid  are  meritorious  indeed.  But 
they  leave  unchanged  the  prevailing  eco- 
nomic patterns — the  causes  of  the  great 
wretchedness  on  a  continent  brimming  with 
potential  wealth. 


The  time  has  come  for  a  bolder  develop- 
ment program,  in  partnership  with  Latin 
Americans.  It  must  be  a  program  designed 
to  generate  sufficient  new  employment  to 
raise  living  standards  rapidly  to  ever  higher 
levels. 

The  all-important  Latin  American  need 
therefore  is  not  for  capital  alone.  It  is  for 
new  manufacturing  plants,  new  business 
and  agricultural  enterprises,  new  mining 
ventures  including  drilling  for  petroleum  en- 
ergy. For  each  of  them  is  a  focal  center  for 
new  employment.  It  is  private  American  in- 
dustry, rich  in  capital  and  bvisiness  acumen, 
preferably  in  partnership  with  Latin  Ameri- 
can businessmen,  that  can  meet  that  need. 

Tlie  President's  alliance  for  progress  has 
been  described  as  a  species  of  Marshall  plan 
adapted  to  Latin  America.  This  is  true — 
and  this  is  its  built-in  weakness.  Tech- 
niques that  work  in  one  part  of  the  world 
are  not  necessarily  suited  to  another. 

In  Europe,  as  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  re- 
cently pointed  out,  the  Marshall  plan  was  to 
revive  and  reconstruct  long-industrialized 
countries.  Their  basic  needs  were  capital 
and  credits  In  most  of  Latin  America,  by 
contrast,  industrialization  must  be  started 
almost  from  scratch.  The  Importation  of 
capital  is  therefore  not  enough. 

LIVING    MODEI, 

The  Marshall  plan  is  thus  a  faulty  model 
for  a  large  part  of  Latin  America.  Fortu- 
nately a  better  living  model  exists  on  our 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Its  name  is  Puerto 
Rico,  where  we  have  a  pilot  plant  of  effec- 
tive economic  progress  in  an  underdeveloped 
region  under  conditions  similar  to  those  in 
Latin  America  generally. 

Puerto  Rico  was  long  regarded  as  -  the 
classic  example  of  a  backward  area  steeped 
in  human  misery  and  torn  by  social  ten- 
sions. Today,  what  was  called  the  poor- 
house  of  the  Caribbean,  has  become  a  show- 
case of  economic  sanity  and  social  peace.  It 
constitutes  living  proof  that  the  answer  for 
Latin  America  is  not  merely  in  U.S.  grants, 
however  generous.  They  will  prove  sterile 
unless  new  conditions  for  economic  health 
are  created:  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
opportunities  for  the  gainful  emplo^Tnent 
necessary  to  achieve  a  growing  standard  of 
living. 

To  cite  a  case  in  point.  Just  now  lamen- 
tably conspicuous,  there  is  Bolivia.  Though 
we  funneled  $175  million  into  that  country 
in  the  last  9  years,  it  is  teetering  on  the  edge 
of  political  and  economic  chaos.  Dollars 
alone  did  not  generate  employment,  dollars 
alone  will  not  solve  Latin  .America's  pressing 
problems. 

Puerto  Rico  has  prospered  precisely  be- 
cause, instead  of  pleading  for  handouts,  it 
acted  to  enable  American  firms  to  establish 
branches  on  the  island,  usually  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Puerto  Rican  Government, 
which  preferred  to  be  the  host  and  not  the 
mendicant. 

Under  the  resolute  and  Imaginative  guid- 
ance of  Governor  Munoz-Marin.  fortunately 
understood  and  supported  by  our  Federal 
Government,  economic-political  statesman- 
ship had  the  green  light.  The  result  is  that 
already  over  600  American-financed  manu- 
facturing units  are  generating  Jobs  and  a 
growing  standard  of  living  on  this  teeming 
Island 

These  companies  enjoy  a  10-year  exemp- 
tion from  all  Puerto  Rican  corporate  and 
property  taxes,  and  have  been  freed  for  10- 
year  terms  from  US  Federal  taxes  as  well. 
These  are  magnetic  Incentives.  More  impor- 
tant is  the  fact  that  the  Island,  living  under 
the  American  flag,  participates  In  what 
comes  close  to  a  common  market  with  the 
United  States  and  to  some  degree  with 
Canada. 


magnetic    incentives 

Some  of  these  conditions  could  be  created 
for  other  and  eventually  for  all  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations.  They  must  be  helped  to  see 
and  to  follow  the  one  road  to  economic  sal- 
vation— a  larger  and  ever  larger  Latin  Ameri- 
can common  market  as  the  main  incentive 
to  private  North  American  industrial  ven- 
tures, bolstered  by  favorable  tax  incentives 
and  attitudes  calculated  to  invit*  nervous 
venture  capital. 

Puerto  Rico  is  notedly  poor  in  natural  re- 
sources Yet  it  has  absorbed  over  600  in- 
dustrial plants,  and  that  is  only  a  beginning 
The  rest  of  Latin  America,  with  it.s  rich  but 
undeveloped  resources,  could  quickly  absorb 
between  10.000  and  15,000  plants.  "Each  of 
them,  a  partnership  of  foreign  and  local 
capital,  would  become,  we  repeat,  the  focal 
center  of  the  only  thing  that  can  assure  true 
and  continuing  improvement  in  living 
standards — new  Jobs. 

But  first,  the  Latin  American  countries 
must  remove  the  obstacles  they  have  erected 
against  themselves  over  the  years,  starting 
with  fair  and  workable  land  reforms  now 
long  overdue. 

What  are  other  obstacles':'  Most  of  them 
derive  from  an  exaggerated  nationalism  in 
the  economic  spheres.  North  Americans 
willing  to  finance  branches  of  their  bii.si- 
nesses  in  Latin  America,  instead  of  being 
welcomed  as  industrial  pioneers,  are  too 
often  treated  as  Intruders,  to  be  harassed 
and  overtaxed. 

More  important,  it  is  self-defeating  na- 
tionalism t.hat  has  erected  steep  tariff  walls, 
fragmenting  Latin  America  into  20  limited 
and  competing  markets.  This  has  discour- 
aged outside  investors,  who  seek  adequate 
markets  for  what  they  produce.  It  has  con- 
demned each  of  the  countries  to  low  pro- 
duction, pitiful  wages,  and  high  consumer 
prices. 

In  spite  of  risks  and  barriers,  substantial 
private  U.S.  capital  is  going  into  manufac- 
turing businesses  in  Latin  America.  But 
over  90  percent  of  this  capital  goes  to  three 
nations:  Argentina.  Brazil,  and  Mexico,  for 
the  self-evident  reason  that  these  are  in 
themselves  large  markets. 

COMMON    MARKET    SOLUTION 

Suppose  that  the  whole  of  Latin  America, 
indeed  the  whole  of  the  hemisphere,  were 
one  huge  market.  Investment  in  industry 
and  in  the  vast  but  now  dormant  natural 
resources  in  underdeveloped  counuies  would 
then  become  so  attractive  as  to  be  almost 
irresistible. 

This  is  the  logic  of  the  Common  Market, 
recognized  and  confirmed  in  practice  by  six 
West  European  nations.  That  logic  is  not 
only  valid  for  the  entire  Western  Hemi- 
sphere but  offers  the  oi:ily  viable  solution 
for  the  economic  problems  of  Latin  America. 

Given  farsighted  American  leadership, 
those  nations  willing  to  go  along  at  once, 
and  ultimately  all  hemisphere  nations,  can 
be  welded  into  a  gigantic  common  market 
to  guarantee  common  prosperity  for  170  mil- 
lion people.  To  conquer  its  poverty,  Latin 
America  must  be  helped  to  overcome  its 
paralyzing  economic  disunity 

As  long  ago  as  April  1956.  we  wTote  in 
these  columns: 

"There  are  those  who  say  that  Latin 
America  needs  a  great  flow  of  foreign 
capital,  'such  as  developed  the  young  United 
States."  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
this  capital  was  flowing  into  a  young  fed- 
eration of  states  tinhampered  by  economic 
barriers  vis-a-vis  each  other  •  •  •  The 
United  States  offered  wide-open  market,?  and 
growth  potentials  that  Latin  America  will 
contintie  to  lack  so  long  as  it  remains  carved 
up  into  20  divided  economic  groups  " 

It  may  be  objected  that  private  invest- 
ments on  that  scale  would  drain   American 
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currency  at  a  time  when  Washington  tries  to 
stem  Its  outflow.  But  conventional  grants- 
in-aid,  too.  are  a  drain  on  gold  reserves,  and 
this  without  the  prospect  of  greatly  In- 
creased employment,  higher  staiKlards  of  liv- 
ing, or  any  return  In  the  form  of  profits.  In 
addition  there  Is  another  answer. 

XJNTTT   AT    WORK 

We  could  and  should  Invite  private  busi- 
ness In  Prance,  England,  Germany,  Italy, 
S-.vitzerland.  Holland.  Belgium,  and  other 
free-world  nations  to  Join  as  partners  of 
American  private  enterprise  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. It  is  Just  as  Important  for  Canada,  for 
example,  to  make  her  presence  felt  In  this 
development  as  It  Is  for  England  to  be  a  liv- 
ing part  of  the  European  Common  Market. 
There  would  be  a  most  valuable  "plus"  In 
such  a  move  since  certain  of  these  nations, 
notably  FYance,  helped  to  educate  large  num- 
bers of  their  lawyers,  doctors,  engineers,  pro- 
fessors, and  university  presidents — leaders 
who  continue  to  cherish  the  cultures  that 
they  absorbed  during  their  studies  In  these 
countries.  They  sue  the  men  who  now  in- 
fluence the  political  streams  of  their  home- 
lands. Thus  the  European  partners  w»!  would 
invite  Into  the  U.S.  plan  for  modernizing 
and  Industrializing  Latin  America,  would  also 
serve  to  evaporate  the  clouds  of  suspicion 
that  gather  in  the  minds  of  Latin  people  the 
moment  the  "Colossus  of  the  North"  appears. 
Baseless  and  senseless,  yes;  but  those  suspi- 
cions are  enormous  obstacles  for  pioneering 
American  businessmen  to  face  and  hurdle 
alone. 

Further,  these  Euroi>ean  countries  are  de- 
veloping surplus  capital  which,  guaranteed 
by  the  presence  and  leadership  of  the  United 
States,  could  be  drawn  Into  this  common 
undertaking,  in  partnership  with  Latin 
American  businessmen,  wherever  possible. 

ESSENCE    OF    PLAN 

Against  this  background  we  want  to  re- 
peat the  three-point  plan  first  published  in 
these  columns  in  1956  and  reprinted  many 
times  since  then : 

"1.  It  is  proposed  that  the  20  countries  of 
Latin  America  enter  into  a  mutual  agree- 
ment to  drop  all  existing  trade  barriers  be- 
tween them.  In  return,  the  United  States 
will  declare  tax-exempt  all  profits  earned 
through  new  investments  of  its  citizens  in 
the  aforesaid  countries  prior  to  the  transfer 
of  these  profits  to  the  United  States:  and 
upon  transfer,  the  profits  be  taxed  no  higher 
than  at  capital  gain  rates.  Furthermore, 
in  order  that  the  volume  and  scope  of  such 
investments  may  be  realized,  the  United 
States  will  assume  responsibility  for  effect- 
ing a  minimum  private  investment  of  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  for  5  years  (preferably 
as  loans  and  for  the  most  part  to  private 
enterprises) . 

"2.  The  U.S.  commitments  will  hinge 
upon  the  Latin  countries  agreeing  that,  ex- 
cept for  petroleum  and  minerals,  the  profits 
on  such  private  Investments  shall  not  be 
taxed  more  than  10  percent  per  annum  and 
that  this  maximum  rate  shall  apply  either 
to  corporations  or  to  Individuals  but  not  to 
both.  In  this  way.  North  American  investors 
would  not  have  their  Incentives  stifled  by 
self-defeating,  high  Latin  tax  rates. 

"3.  The  20  Latin  American  nations  will 
agree  to  the  free  and  unrestricted  movement 
of  both  profits  and  capital  from  one  country 
to  another,  in  order  to  encourage  the  pio- 
neering development  not  Just  of  some  but 
of  all  their  countries." 

Our  1956  proposal  ended  with  words  that, 
in  the  light  of  the  Cuban  tragedy  and  ex- 
plosive political  pressures  In  other  coun- 
tries, are  even  more  pertinent  today; 

"Whatever  costs  the  United  States  might 
Incur  as  a  consequence  of  reduced  tax  re- 
ceipts would  be  inconsequential  compared 
to    the    overwhelml^ig    financial    burdens    It 


would  otherwise  be  forced  to  undertake  in 
the  future  In  helping  to  snuff  out  the  hemi- 
spheric fires  of  communism  or  fascism." 


EDUCATION   FOR   MIGRANT 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  United  States  every 
child  has  the  right  to  obtain  a  free  pub- 
lic education.  The  children  of  America's 
migrant  agricultural  workers,  however, 
have  been  deprived  of  much  of  the  edu- 
cation to  which  they  ai-e  entitled.  An  the 
families  move  from  place  to  place,  the 
children  lose  much  time  from  school. 
Even  when  a  family  has  settled  for  a 
period  of  time  in  a  camp,  time  i.s  lost  be- 
fore the  children  are  placed  in  .school. 
Migrant  children  often  stay  home  from 
school  to  care  for  younger  brothers  and 
sisters  or  to  work  in  the  fields  beside 
their  parents. 

I  look  forward  to  alleviatior*  of  this 
situation  in  the  near  future.  On  August 
25,  the  Senate  passed  three  mifjratory 
labor  bills  which  I  had  spon.sored.  One 
of  these  bills  provides  for  pranUs  to 
States  or  local  communities  affected  by 
the  impact  of  migrants  to  provide  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  migrant  chil- 
dren and  migrant  adults.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  will 
also  pass  this  bill,  which  is  so  important 
to  the  future  of  so  many  children. 

Some  States  have  already  made  prog- 
ress in  providing  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  migrant  children.  Fine  examples 
of  programs  for  migrant  children  are  the 
summer  schools  established  by  the  Mi- 
grant Labor  Bureau  of  New  Jersey  at 
Cranbury,  Woodstown,  and  Fairton.'N  J. 
Charles  H.  Harrison."  education  editor 
of  the  Record  of  Hackensack,  N.J.,  de- 
scribes these  schools  in  two  articles  of 
a  series  he  has  written  on  migratory 
labor.  The  articles,  "Summer  Schools 
for  Migrants  Sow^  Seeds  of  Better  Learn- 
ing," and  "Little  Girl  With  Shiny  Shoes 
Dances  in  a  Somber  World,"  appeared  in 
the  Record  of  August  17  and  August  18, 
respectively. 

Mr.  Harrison  has  commented  on  the 
desire  of  migrants  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion: 

Once  the  migrant  workers"  children  are 
exposed  to  education,  they  react  eagerly  to 
it.  Both  children  and  parents  are  appre- 
ciative of  the  educational  opportunities  of- 
fered by  the  State.  The  large  enrollment  In 
the  summer  schools  Is  indicative  of  this 
desire   to   learn. 

Mr.  Harrison  writes:  II 

Although  summer  attendance  is  elective, 
and  despite  many  causes  which  may  prevent 
a  child's  getting  on  the  bus,  70  percent  of 
the  migrant  workers'  children  aged  5  tc  12 
are  registered. 

As  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Migratory  Labor,  I  am  proud  of  the 
action  New  Jersey  has  taken.  Even  In 
as  progressive  a  State  as  New  Jersey, 
however,  State  officials  point  out  that 
adequate  provision  for  the  educational 
needs  of  migrant  children  cannot  be 
achieved  by  State  action  alone.  I  look 
forward  to  Federal  assistance  for  pro- 
grams of  education  for  migrant  children. 


Because  Mr.  Harrison's  articles  clearly 
indicate  the  great  need  for  education 
among  these  children  and  the  progress 
that  can  be  made  in  providing  this  edu- 
cation, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
two  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  beinq:  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Si  MMER  Schools  for  Migrants  Sow  Seeds 
OF  Better  Learning — 70  Percent  of  Itin- 
erants Children  Enrolled  in  South 
Jersey 

(By  Charles  H   Harrison) 
New  Jersey's  summer  schools  for  migrant 
workers'     children     are     stamping    out     the 
grapes  of  wrath. 

SIX-WEEK    PROGRAM 

For  6  wreks  in  the  middle  of  the  summer, 
big,  yellow  school  buses  roll  up  clouds  of 
dust  as  they  rumble  out  to  the  south  Jer- 
sey farms  in  the  morning  to  pick  up  the 
children  of  the  men  and  women  who  pick 
the  Garden  State. 

Tlie  buses  are  dispatched  by  the  Migrant 
Labor  Bureau,  which  runs  schools  at  Cran- 
bury, Wood.stown.  and  Palrtnn.  There  are 
approximately  270  children  registered  in  the 
schools  this  summer,  although  the  number 
boarding  the  buses  each  day  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  weather,  the  market,  and  baby- 
sitting duties  In  camp. 

The  summer  program  Is  voluntary,  but. 
If  the  children  are  still  here  in  September. 
registration  In  public  school  Is  compulsory. 
Although  summer  attendance  is  elective, 
and  despite  many  causes  which  may  pre- 
vent a  child's  getting  on  the  bus.  Miss 
Chrystme  Shack,  assistant  director  of  the 
program,  estim.ited  70  percent  of  the  mi- 
grant workers'  chUdren  aged  6  to  12  are 
registered 

State  law  allows  a  child  over  12  to  work 
in  tile  tields.  Said  Sherwood  Wilson,  head 
teacher  at  the  Fatrton  School:  'If  the  sun 
Is  shining  they're  in  the  fields:  if  It  rains 
they're  in  school.  We  don't  get  manv  over 
12." 

Wilson  Illustrated  another  of  the  prob- 
lems In  getting  the  children  to  school.  He 
had  a  girl  14  eiu-olled  for  2  weeks,  but  she 
had  to  stay  away  to  babysit  In  the  camp 
with  six  younger  children  "She  was  prob- 
ably the  best  pupil  we  had."  WUson  sighed. 

Who  Is  the  migrant  worker?  He  spends 
his  winter  in  Florida,  Georgia,  or  the  Caro- 
llnas  and  his  summer  In  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, or  other  Northern  States.  Simeon 
Moss,  assistant  to  Uie  Commissioner  of  the 
State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 
said  the  migrants  go  back  and  forth  In 
secondhand  buses. 

Each  busload  coming  into  New  Jersey  Is 
supervised  by  a  crew  leader.  Moss  said,  and 
the  crew  leader  Is  responsible  for  obtaining 
a  license  from  the  State  to  work  in  the 
fields.  The  migrants  are  southern  Negroes 
and  Puerto  Ricans.  They  arrive  in  Ju:v  and 
stay  until  early  fall.  Moss  said. 

Around  Cranbury,  they're  picking  the  po- 
tato crop.  However,  the  market  Is  de- 
pressed this  summer.  Moss  said,  and  the  at- 
tendance at  Cranbury  School  is  less  than 
expected.  Around  Woodstown.  It  is  toma- 
toes, asparagus,  and  snapbeans.  In  the 
Falrton  area  there  are  onions  to  top  and 
beans   and    tomatoes   to   gather. 

The  migrants  stay  at  camps  provided  by 
the  farmers.  These  camps  are  Inspected  by 
the  State  on  at  least  two  occasions.  Moss 
said. 

Everything  Is  free  at  the  migrants' 
schools — education,  food,  clothing,  and  med- 
ical care.  Lunches  are  nutritionally  bal- 
anced. Moss  said,  although  the  bureau's 
budget  allows  each  school  only  $250  a  season 
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for  meat.  We  had  chill  con  came,  salad,  rai- 
sins, bread,  milk,  and  pudding  at  the  Woods- 
town  School      It  was  g(xjd 

Tlie  schoolday  Is  from  8  45  am.  to  3  p  m. 
The  3  schools  are  manned  by  17  teachers 
and  assistants.  Moss  said  the  teachers  are 
accredited  New  Jersey  teachers  and  are  paid 
$100  a  week,  although  a  head  teacher  at  one 
of  the  schools  receives  slightly  more. 

The  State  rents  the  schools  at  a  cost  of 
$100  a  room  for  the  6  weeks  Medical  care 
Is  provided  by  the  State  department  of 
health.  According  to  Mrs.  Georgia  Lee 
Johnson,  nurse  at  the  Cranbury  School,  each 
child  has  a  national  health  record  which  he 
takes  With  him  to  wherever  the  crops  call 
his  parents. 

For  Instance,  she  said,  a  child  may  receive 
two  polio  shots  in  New  Jersey  With  the 
cold  winds,  the  family  goes  sovith  and  Flor- 
ida health  officials  complete  the  cycle  with 
the  third  shot.  Mrs.  Johnson  said  there  are 
many  hygienic  problems  to  treat. 

Children  are  arranged  by  categories,  rather 
than  grades,  since  despite  eflorts  to  edu- 
cate the  children  properly,  a  number  of  them 
never  finish  a  grade.  There  are  primary,  in- 
termediate, junior,  and  senior  dlvisioni; 

But  even  these  divisions  are  almost  mean- 
ingless. For  instance.  Wilson  is  teaching  a 
senior  division,  children  over  10  years  old. 
But  instruction  varies  from  the  first-grade  to 
the  eighth-grade  level. 

Moss  figures  that  in  a  4-year  period  a  mi- 
grant worker's  child  loses  "a  year  of  school. 
"In  a  few  Isolated  cases."  Moss  asserted,  "this 
summer  program  is  the  only  education  the 
child  gets  all  year." 

The  first  day  oi  summer  school  Is  a  heart- 
breaker.  The  children  come  In  tattered 
clothes,  often  shoeless.  Most  of  them  need  a 
bath  and  arrive  with  an  empty  stomach  New 
clothes  and  shoes  are  provided  largely 
through  the  New  Jersey  Council  of 
Churches 

We  had  the  opportunity  of  talking  with 
the  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Theodls  Clark,  rep- 
resenting the  council.  Mrs  Clark  is  origi- 
nally from  Puerto  Rico,  and  at  Woodstown, 
where  there  are  21  children  who  don't  speak 
English,  she  is  Interpreter  for  the  doctor  and 
nurse.  The  Clarks  serve  at  the  camps  as 
counselors  and  recreation  directors,  and  Mr 
Clark  performs  religious  services. 

'The  people  are  anxious  t<3  get  out  of  the 
stream,"  Mr.  Clark  said.  For  the  7  years 
they  have  been  on  the  circuit  in  south 
Jersey.  Mr.  Clark  said,  they  have  been  work- 
ing on  one  man  in  particular,  trying  to  Im- 
press on  him  the  need  to  settle  down  to 
safeguard  the  future  of  his  children. 

"Were  proud."  Mr.  Clark  said,  "he  has 
bought  his  own  house  in  New  Jersey  and  Is 
going  to  be  a  farmer  " 


Lrm-E  Girl  With  Shiny  Shoes  Dances  in  a 
Somber  World — To  Humble  Hot  of  Mi- 
grant WoRKFR,  Life's  a  Story  He  Cannot 
Tell 

(By  Charles  H    Harrison) 
At  the  school  for  migrant  workers'  children 
In  Cranbury.  a  little  girl  danced  a  Jig.  kick- 
ing   up    her    heels    in    exultation.      She    was 
wearing  her  first  pair  of  shoes. 

IN    FROM     THE     FIELDS 

The  girl  was  In  the  class  for  preschool 
Children.  This  Is  the  first  vear  the  State 
migrant  labor  bureau  has  run  a  program 
for  children  aged  3  to  5  at  its  summer  schools. 
Before  this  year  the  youngsters  either  shifted 
for  themselves  in  camp  while  their  parents 
worked  in  the  fields,  or  an  older  brother  or 
sister  had  to  stay  away  from  school  to  mind 
them. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Lee  Johnson,  nurse  at  the 
Cranbury  School,  said  that  In  1  camp  11 
tots  were  supervised  for  the  day  by  a  7-vear- 
old. 


The  day-care  centers  for  the  preschoolers 
are  experimental  at  Cranbury  and  Falrton. 
"They're  working  out  very  well,"  said  Simeon 
Moss,  assistant  to  the  commissioner  of  the 
department  of  labor  and  industry,  "We 
think  it  may  be  feasible  to  locate  them  at 
the  camjjs" 

Mrs  Charles  Hickerson  has  charge  of  the 
preschool  group  at  Cranbury.  For  many  of 
the  youngsters,  she  said,  it  is  their  first  ex- 
perience with  toys  and  crafts.  "They're  re- 
sponding gradually,"  she  continued  "At 
first    they   were   withdrawn    and   tense." 

One  little  boy  spends  most  of  his  time  at 
the  easel  painting.  His  work  is  not  much 
different  from  the  average  nursery  school 
child.  Mrs.  Hickerson  said.  But  children  in 
the  preschool  group  she  teaches  in  Princeton 
during  the  regular  school  year  usually  have 
quite  a  story  to  tell  about  what  they  have 
painted. 

Mrs  Hickerson  pointed  to  a  product  from 
the  little  boy's  brush  hanging  on  the  wall, 
smears  in  black  and  red.  "He  had  nothing 
to  tell." 

"For  many  of  the  children,"  Moss  said,  "the 
nap  at  noon  Is  the  most  sleep  they  get  all 
day."  Large  families  and  crowded  camp  con- 
ditions are  not  conducive  to  restful  sleep,  he 
said 

At  the  Woodstown  School,  there  is  a  lan- 
guage problem.  Approximately  one-third  of 
the  children  are  Puerto  Rican  and  don't 
speak  English  Miss  Eleanore  Rue.  head 
teacher,  said  a  SpanL'^h -speaking  teacher 
comes  in  3  days  a  week  to  teach  English. 
"Poor  children,"  she  said,  "they  do  need  our 
help." 

An  11 -year-old  girl  acts  as  Interpreter  on 
many  occasions  for  other  youngsters,  older 
and  younger.  We  asked  her  what  she  liked 
best  about  school.  She  replied  reading  was 
her  favorite  subject.  What  was  her  favorite 
book  or  story?  "The  first  book  I  get  In  my 
hands  I  like  best."  she  said 

She  has  six  brothers  and  sisters.  After 
school,  if  her  parents  are  still  in  the  fields, 
she  helps.  At  night  she  docs  the  dishes  and 
other  cliores 

Once  the  migrant  workers'  children  are 
exposed  to  education  they  react  eagerly  to  it. 
■  They  come  in  eager  to  work  and  not  play." 
said  Sherwood  Wilson,  head  teacher  at  the 
Fairton  School.  However,  play  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  daily  program. 

Botli  children  and  parents  are  appreciative 
of  the  educational  opportunity  offered  by  the 
State  Moss  said  the  State  Is  studying  the 
possibility  of  an  adult-education  program 
aimed  especially  at  upgrading  the  workers' 
skills  and  teaching  the  women  home  eco- 
nomics and  home  maintenance.  "The  prob- 
lem is  when  to  teach  them."  Moss  said 
"They're  too  tired  after  work,  and  they  need 
some  recreation  on  the  weekend." 

LIKES    JERSEY 

A  boy  in  Wilson's  class  comes  from  Flori- 
da. His  father  Is  a  crew  leader.  We  asked 
him  whether  he  liked  Florida  or  New  Jersey 
best  "New  Jersey,"  was  his  quick  reply 
"In  Florida  when  it  gets  hot  you  don't  want 
to  stay  in  your  shoes  and  you  don't  want  to 
get  out." 

Moss  is  grateful  for  the  sympathetic  atten- 
tion Gov  Robert  B  Meyner  and  the  State 
legislature  have  given  the  migrant  workers' 
problems,  particularly  in  the  past  3  years 
when  the  budget  for  the  summer-school 
program  rose  from  $12,000  to  $26,000  this 
\ear 

But  he  feels  the  program  needs  a  $45,000  to 
$50,000  budget,  so  facilities  can  be  opened  In 
Burlington,  Monmouth,  and  Camden  or 
Ocean  counties.  Also.  Moss  would  like  to 
see  enacted  Federal  legislation  proposed  by 
US.  Senator  Harrison  A  Williaiws,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  Jersey,  which  would  provide 
higher  standards  for  the  migrants. 


One  of  the  things  which  most  impresses 
the  visitor  to  the  schools  is  the  excellent 
behavior  of  the  children.  We  confessed  we 
expected  them  to  be  on  the  disobedient  and 
boisterous  side. 

Wilson  said  he  can  remember  one  scrap 
between  children  in  the  3  vears  he  has  been 
in  the  program  The  little  boy  in  his  room 
who  answered  some  of  otir  questions  had 
better  manners  than  a  few  children  we've 
talked  to  in  public  schools  in  Bergen  County. 

Mrs.  Johnson  said  the  children  arc  well 
disciplined  by  their  parents  and  taught  re- 
spect for  others  The  mother  niav  not 
have  much  to  give  her  daughter,  but  she  has 
great  love  lor  her.     That's  important. 

"When  a  migrant  mother  reaches  over  and 
pats  her  child,  the  child  knows  she  means 
it." 


HEALTH    SERVICES    FOR    MIGRANT 
FAMILIES 

Mr.  'V\'ILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  many  migrant  agricultural 
families  have  learned  to  accept  serious 
illness  and  disease  as  a  normal  part  of 
hfe  Americas  high  standard  of  hving 
and  advanced  public  health  measures 
have  not  reached  the  lives  of  migrant 
workei-s.  the  lowest  income  group  of  our 
Nation.  The  most  elementary  preven- 
tive health  measures  are  not  taken  by 
many  of  the  migraiits.  In  addition,  be- 
cause of  their  continual  movement  from 
area  to  area,  migrants  are  unable  to  par- 
take of  community  health  services  suited 
for  a  more  settled  population. 

On  August  25  the  Senate  passed  a  bill 
to  provide  Federal  grants  for  local 
health  programs  in  areas  seriously  af- 
fected by  the  seasonable  impact  of  mi- 
grant agricultural  workers.  As  sponsor 
of  this  bill  and  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  un  Migratory  Labor. 
I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  this  action. 
The  Senate's  passage  of  the  bill  is  a 
great  step  forward  in  the  extension  to 
migrant  families  of  basic  health  services 
which  have  been  available  to  the  general 
public  for  many  yeai's  I  look  forward  to 
the  family  health  service  clinics  and  the 
projects  to  improve  health  services  and 
conditions  which  the  bill  will  stimulate. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the  Au- 
gust 15  Asbury  Park  Press,  "Migrant 
Families  Get  Health  Sei'vice,  "  desciibes 
a  health  service  for  migrant  families  in 
Monmouth  County,  N  J  The  Monmouth 
County  Organization  for  Social  Service 
has  sponsored  a  mobile  health  unit,  a 
converted  house  ti-ailer.  The  unit  travels 
to  farms  and  provides  physical  examina- 
tions, inoculations,  tuberculosis,  and 
other  tests,  and  health  advice  to  migrant 
families. 

This  health  service  is  a  fine  example 
of  one  of  the  ways  in  which  services  can 
be  adapted  to  suit  migrant  famihes.  I 
am  hopeful  that  with  aid  provided 
by  national  legislation,  communities 
throughout  the  Nation  will  provide 
health  services  for  migrant  families. 
Only  with  services  available  on  a  nation- 
wide basis  can  the  health  of  these  mobile 
people  be  improved  significantly. 

Because  the  Asbui-y  Park  Press  arti- 
cle. "Migrant  Families  Get  Health  Serv- 
ice, "  provides  a  clear  account  of  one  type 
of  health  service  for  rmgrant  families. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  p>oint. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 

as  follows: 

Migrant  Families   Get  Health   Service 

Atlantic  Township. — Pour  physicians  and 
SIX  nurses,  working  from  a  mobile  unit 
parked  on  the  side  of  a  dirt  road,  began  a 
new  public  health  service  last  night. 

They  gave  physical  examinations,  inocu- 
lations, tuberculosis  and  other  tests,  and 
advice  to  migrant  families  who  do  not  have 
easy   access   to   regular   health   services. 

About  60  men.  women,  and  children  from 
5  migrant  labor  camps  attended  the  first 
mobile  health  clinic  sponsored  by  the  Mon- 
mouth County  Organization  for  Social  Serv- 
ice. 

The  unit  is  a  37-foot  converted  house 
trailer,  silver  with  navy  blue  letters  identi- 
fying It  as  the  "MCOSS  Mobile  Health  Serv- 
ice." 

TOWED   TO   road 

It  was  towed  onto  Walling  Road,  on  the 
John  C.  Ripley  Farm  off  Route  537.  for  the 
first  of  a  series  of  visits  to  eight  Monmouth 
County  farms  on  a  rotating  schedule  ex- 
tending to  the  middle  of  October. 

The  unit  was  In  operation  from  7  p m. 
until  after  dark.  A  generator  was  used  to 
provide  light  for  the  physicians  once  the 
sun  went  down. 

Miss  Winona  E.  Darrah,  executive  director 
of  the  MCOSS,  said  the  first  night's  results 
were  "very  satisfactory." 

"I  think  the  mothers  were  very  happy  to 
have  the  service  for  their  children,"  com- 
mented Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carlln.  public  rela- 
tions director  for  the  agency.  "Of  course, 
the   kids   didn't   lUce   the   shots   too   much." 

At  least  one  mother  made  a  major  oc- 
casion of  the  mobile  unit's  visit.  She 
showed  up  with  her  five  children  dressed  in 
their  best  Sunday  clothes. 

Dr.  Joseph  A.  Jurkolc,  a  Neptune  pedia- 
trician, examined  preschool  youngsters  in 
the  clinic  inside  the  trailer,  while  shots  and 
tests  were  given  to  older  children  and  adults 
In  the  open  air. 

Dr.  William  J.  Dougherty,  director  of  the 
division  of  preventable  diseases  of  the  State 
department  of  health,  was  In  charge  of  the 
Inoculations  and  tests,  which  were  given  by 
Dr.  Leon  Meucur  and  Dr.  James  Watson. 

ASSISTED    PHYSICIANS 

Six  MCOSS  nurses  assisted  the  physicians. 

The  migrant  fannlUes  learned  of  the  new 
health  service  from  circulars  distributed  In 
the  area  and  by  personal  visits.  Some 
walked  to  the  mobile  unit,  others  drove,  and 
others  were  given  transp>ortation  by  person- 
nel of  the  MCOSS  and  the  State  department 
of  health. 

A  Red  Bank  police  escort  led  the  mobile 
unit  to  the  Ripley  Farm.  Peter  Mann, 
Holmdel  Township,  has  volunteered  as  the 
driver  of  the  tow  truck. 

The  unit  was  scheduled  to  be  at  the  Daniel 
K  Stattel  Farm.  Route  79,  Bradevelt,  Marl- 
boro Township,  tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


SALINE  WATER  CONVERSION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  unfinished  business  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  and  be  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 


bill  (S.  2156)  to  expand  and  extend  the 
saline  water  conversion  program  being 
conducted    by     the    Secretary    of     the 


Interior. 


I 


SOVIET  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  RE- 
SUMPTION OP  NUCLEAR  TEST- 
ING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  re- 
garding the  announcement,  made  by 
Premier  Khrushchev,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Soviet  Union  intends  to  resume  nu- 
clear testing  sometime  soon.  There  also 
has  been  much  talk  to  the  effect  that  a 
so-called  100-raegaton  bomb  will  be 
created,  and.  i  suppose,  under  certain 
circumstances  used. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  this 
is  not  the  first  reference  made  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev  to  a  so-called  lOO-meraton 
bomb;  but  it  appears  to  me,  on  the  basis 
of  hindsight,  that  what  has  happened  by 
way  of  this  announcement  is  something 
which  should  not  surprise  us  in  the  least. 
We  know  that  whereas  in  the  beginning 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  -were 
quite  anxious  to  try  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment— at  least,  so  they  said — for  the  con- 
trol of  nuclear  weapons,  for  the  past  year 
they  have  shown  a  lack  of  desire  in  this 
direction,  even  though  time  and  time 
and  time  again  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  came  forward  with 
plans  to  see  whether  some  accommoda- 
tion, some  arrangement,  some  compro- 
mise agreement,  could  be  reached. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
Mr.  Arthur  Dean,  our  chief  delegate  to 
the  nuclear  test  ban  conference  at 
Geneva,  recently  was  sent  back  to 
Geneva  with  a  new  proposal.  That  pro- 
posal was  given  short  shrift,  although 
it  encompassed  a  wide  area;  and  if  nego- 
tiations could  have  been  carried  on  in 
good  faith.  I  assume  that  proposal  would 
have  been  received  with  some  degree  of 
favor.  { 

What  our  policy  will  be.  no  one  knows. 
I  am  not  by  any  means  an  expert  on 
things  nuclear  or  thermonuclear;  but. 
if  I  correctly  recall,  it  was  stated  that 
should  the  negotiations  between  the 
three  powers  fail,  at  an  appropriate 
moment  we  would  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
us  to  resume  testing,  but  that  that  test- 
ing would  be  of  an  underground  nature, 
whereby  the  air  would  not  become  pol- 
luted and  the  lives  of  people,  animals, 
and  plants  thereby  endangered. 

I  hope  that  we  shall  study  this  matter 
carefully,  and  will  recognize  that  per- 
haps this  is  a  tactic  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  tied  to  an  extent  to  the 
present — today,  the  ever-present — crisis 
at  Berlin:  perhaps  it  is  a  tactic  also  in 
relation  to  our  standing  in  other  areas 
of  the  world  where  we  can  at  a  moment's 
notice  face  additional  crises,  in  addition 
to  the  one  now  confronting  us  at  Berlin. 

Of  course,  we  are  supposed  to  have 
been  able  to  win  a  psychological  victory 
because  of  this  prior  statement  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  I  hope  no  one  will 
consider  this  a  victory,  bccau.se  what 
seems  to  be  in  the  offing  is  a  policy  which 
will  affect  the  life  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  entire  world.  I  hope 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  the 


United  Kingdom,  and  all  the  nations  on 
the  verge  of  becoming  nuclear  powers 
will  likewise  move  with  caution  and  dis- 
cretion. 

I  hope  all  of  us  recopni^e  that  rperard- 
less  of  the  immediacy  of  the  present 
announcement  by  Khrushchev,  in  some 
way,  in  some  fashion,  at  some  time  an 
agreement  for  the  control  of  nuclear 
wtaix)ns  must  be  found,  because  if  it  is 
not.  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
Statis  will  not  be  the  only  ones  to  pay 
the  price  entailed  because  of  this  de- 
structive process,  but  all  the  other  peo- 
ples of  the  world  as  well  will  do  so; 
and  we  are  not  so  far  away,  according 
to  the  information  I  read  in  the  public 
pres.s,  from  the  time  when  we  can  expect 
as  many  as  8.  perhaps  10.  or  even  more 
nations  to  have  the  nuclear  process  in 
their  control  and,  in  time,  to  be  able  to 
develop  nuclear  weapons. 

So.  Mr  President,  while  the  period 
in  which  we  live  is  a  dangerous  one.  and 
while  the  statement  issued  by  Mr  Khru- 
shchev is  a  dangerous  one.  I  hope  we 
shall  not  become  stampeded,  but  shall 
think  through  this  matter  and  shall  act 
as  calmly  as  possible  in  the  light  of  all 
the  known  circumstances,  and  shall  do  so 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  if  at  some 
time,  under  decent  circumstances,  some 
agreement  is  not  reached,  then  the  very 
existence  of  mankind  may  be  at  stake 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
sham  and  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Soviet 
Union  today  stand  out  in  bold  relief  be- 
fore all  the   world. 

I  recall  some  of  the  history  of  the  pro- 
cedure by  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  over  the  years,  under  Dem- 
ocratic Presidents  and  under  Republican 
Presidents,  has  painstakingly  tried  to 
demonstrate  its  earnest  desire  to  find  a 
way  for  a  dependable  first-step  atrree- 
ment  with  respect  to  a  nuclear  test  ban 
and  disai-mament. 

On  one  occasion,  officials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  represent- 
ing its  NATO  allies,  endeavored,  day  in 
and  day  out,  for  many  long  months,  in 
London,  to  reach  an  honorable  and  de- 
pendable agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  On  some  occasions,  indeed,  it 
appeared  that  we  were  almost  on  the 
verge  of  agreement.  Then  suddenly  from 
the  Kremlin  came  the  order  to  go  home, 
and  the  Soviet  representatives  hastily 
left  for  Moscow. 

That  able  man,  Arthur  Dean,  has  sat 
at  a  conference  table  in  Geneva,  some- 
times accepting  some  of  the  counter- 
proposals which  the  Ru.sslans  made,  only 
to  find  that  when  we  endeavored  to 
reach  an  agreement  by  accepting  some  of 
those  proposals,  the  Russians  "zigged  " 
to  a  new  position,  and  then  asserted  that 
the  only  way  they  would  sign  an  agree- 
ment for  nuclear  test  bans  would  be  to 
have  control  by  the  so-called  troika 
administration,  which  obviously  repre- 
sented no  control  at  all. 

M-  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing.  and  this  just  came  to  me.  that 
the  recent  proposal  by  Arthur  Dean  was, 
in  effect,  the  troika  proposal  in  reverse, 
by  means  of  which  there  would  be  a  cer- 
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tain  number  of  supervisory  personnel 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  a  like  number 
from  the  Western  Powers,  and  a  small 
number,  but  a  decisive  number,  from  the 
neutral  nations. 

Mr  KUCHEL.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  This  operation  of 
the  troika  principle  was  turned  down  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; and,  once  again,  cannot  the  world 
now  see  where  the  responsibility  lies?  It 
lies  entirely  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  doubt  very  much  that,  under  the 
present  leadership  of  international  com- 
muni.'in  on  this  globe,  mankind  may  look 
forward  in  the  near  future  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  nuclear  test  ban  being  agreed 
upon.  That  is  a  sad  thing  to  say  and  an 
\mpleasant  future  to  envision. 

Under  all  those  circumstances.  Mr. 
President,  speaking  for  myself  I  urge 
the  (}ovemment  of  the  United  States  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  now.  I 
repeat,  the  sham  and  the  hypocrisy  of 
International  communism  compels  this 
country,  in  the  interests  of  the  security 
of  the  American  people,  to  begin  anew 
to  test,  to  perfect  its  nuclear  arsenal,  not 
alone  for  the  deterrence  of  potential 
Communi-t  acgre.s.vion  but — God  f  r- 
bid  that  we  ever  come  to  it — for  the  com- 
bating of  Soviet  aL'gres.'^lon  through  such 
retaliation  as  the  Government  of  our 
country  and  our  allies  might  deem 
appropriate  at  any  civcn  tirr.e 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  KUCHF.L.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mis-'-dur; 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  I  commend  the 
able  assistant  muiority  leader  for  his 
statement  this  morning. 

We  talk  about  "resumption"  of  testing. 
It  has  never  been  clear  to  me  why  we 
should  take  for  granted  the  fact  the  So- 
viets ever  stopped  testing:.  We  know 
of  very  heavy  explosions  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  Soviet  Union  Why  should 
we  a.ssume  they  are  not  testing?  Every- 
body who  discu.sses  this  matter,  even 
after  the  announcement  of  last  nicht. 
talks  about  the  fact  the  Soviets  are  going 
to  resume  testine 

I  wrote  one  of  the  ablest  editorial 
writers  of  one  of  the  largest  papers  in 
this  country,  questioning  his  position  on 
this  subject,  which  was  that  this  country 
should  continue  the  unilateral  test  ces- 
sation agreement,  asked  h:m  how  he 
could  feel  the  way  he  did,  especially  be- 
cause on  other  issues  his  views  were  so 
solid.  He  replied.  "I  have  never  said 
they  were  not  testing  But  the  advan- 
tages to  us  in  world  approval  for  not 
testing  are  so  great,  I  think  our  policy 
is  the  wise  policy  to  continue." 

Because  of  the  vei-y  great  advantaces 
which  automatically  accrue  to  those  who 
do  test,  as  against  those  who  do  not.  I 
could  not  and  cannot  agree  with  his  con- 
clusion. 

My  point  is  that  nobody,  in  these  dis- 
cussions or  colloquies,  that  I  know  of. 
has  taken  any  position  except  the  fact 
the  Russians  are  resuming  tests.  I  take 
the  position  that,  in  all  probability,  based 
on  their  record  and  the  fact  of  explosions 
In  Russia  we  know  about,  they  have  been 
testing. 


Does  the  Senator  not  agree  that  is 
logical? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  certainly  cannot  dis- 
agree with  the  able  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. t)ecause  the  explosions  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  to  which  he  has  referred, 
have  never  been  adequately  explained 
by  the  Soviet  Union;  and  it  will  not  do 
for  us  to  accept  the  statements  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Kremlin  when  they  slough 
them  off  and  say.  "These  explosions  were 
not  nuclear."  That  is  not  an  answer. 
No  one  is  able  to  say  what  the  Soviet 
Union  has  done. 

The  able  Senator  from  Missouri  makes 
an  excellent  point.  Who  knows,  outside 
of  the  Kremlin  itself,  whether  or  not 
there  has  ever  been  a  cessation  of  nu- 
clear test  me  behind  the  Iron  Curtain? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Mr.  President, 
will  the  able  Senator  yield? 

Mr   KUCHEL      1  do 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  In  all  devclop- 
merits  of  technological  articles,  field  test- 
ins:  makes  it  possible  to  get  more  re- 
sults for  less  weight. 

Not  so  long  ago,  when  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  who  is  here  with  us 
this  morning,  and  I  lived  in  the  same 
town  I  was  m  tl^e  business  of  the  pro- 
duction of  radios.  These  radios  were 
very  large  as  compared  with  the  size  of 
today.  I  purchased  a  set  the  other  day 
smalitr  than  a  pack  of  playing  cards, 
an  exceLent  machine. 

The  more  blast  per  pound  that  is  ob- 
tained, the  less  thrust  is  necessary  to 
propel  a  weapon.  Therefore,  based  on 
the  record,  is  it  not  logical  to  conclude 
that  for  years  the  Soviets  have  been 
w-orking  very  hard  to  improve  their 
weaponry  by  testing,  because  they  could 
have  done  this  without  possibility  of  our 
discovering  it? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  I  say  that  for  an  American 
with  the  background  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  to  make  this  statement 
underlines  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  agree  with  the  utterances  the 
Senator  has  just  made  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator,  and  would  ask  him  one  more 
question,  if  he  will  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor know  of  any  agreement  we  have  or 
have  had  with  the  Russians  with  re- 
spect to  testing  or  not  testing'' 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  There  is  no  such 
agreement, 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me'' 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING  It  seems  to  me  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
made  an  excellent  point.  We  seem  to 
have  taken  some  comfort  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  positive  proof  that  the 
Soviets  have  been  testing.  There  is. 
likewise,  no  positive  proof  that  they  have 
not  been  testing.  And  when  we  are 
dealing  with  the  So\iet  Union,  with 
their  record  of  deceit  and  deception,  the 
only  safe  assumption  is  also  the  more 
sinister  one. 

Scientists  inform  me  that  the  explo- 
sions which  have  taken  place  could  have 


been  nuclear  testing  explosions.  Any- 
one, therefore,  can  have  his  own  ideas 
about  what  has  been  going  on.  It  is 
true  that  we  seem  to  have  gone  on  the 
assumption  that,  because  there  is  no  ab- 
solute proof  of  the  Soviefs  testing,  the:* 
are  not  testing,  and  that  therefore  we 
should  make  no  move  in  that  direction. 
My  fear  is  that  we  have  lost  valuable 
time. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  is  not  so.  I  fear 
we  have  lost  some  of  the  advantage  we 
previously  had. 

My  feeling  has  been  for  some  months 
that  a  definite  cutoff  date  should  have 
been  set  by  our  Government  and  at  that 
time  we  should  have  stated  we  would 
resume  underground  nuclear  testing.  It 
seems  to  me  that  was  the  only  safe  as- 
sumption upon  which  to  proceed. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
made  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  this 
discussion,  as  has  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fcrnia 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  places  the  issue  with  respect  to  So- 
viet sincerity  br  insincerity  precisely. 
There  is  no  evidence  on  either  side,  yet 
the  explosions  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
remain  unexplained. 

Mr  President,  the  American  people 
applaud  what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  done,  as  they  applauded  what 
his  predecessor  did.  in  sending  represent- 
atives of  free  peoples  to  a  table  ir.  a  con- 
tinuing attempt  to  try  to  find  an  agree- 
ment ;  but  the  patience  of  the  American 
people  is  not  inexhaustible.  Quite  be- 
yond that,  the  security  of  the  American 
people  must  continue  to  be  the  first  con- 
sideration of  the  Government  of  the 
United  Slates. 

When  Artliur  Dean  returned  a  few 
days  aco  to  Geneva  he  went  there  for 
what  the  President  indicated  was  the 
last  time.  Now  the  Soviets,  by  their  sin- 
ister announcement,  by  their  truculent 
announcement,  made  yesterday,  have  de- 
stroyed the  present  hopes  of  mankind  to 
eliminate  by  honorable  agreement  the 
horrible  possibility  of  a  deadly  contami- 
nation of  the  air  which  people  and  ani- 
mals breathe,  by  which,  indeed,  life  on 
this  planet  goes  on. 

Mr.  GORE  Mr  President.  I  do  not 
think  It  IS  correct  to  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent cf  the  United  States  has  assumed 
that  the  Soviets  have  refrained  from  all 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons.  I  know  it 
is  not  correct  for  anyone  to  say  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  as- 
sumed such.  I  do  not  know;  I  have 
doubts;  I  have  not  proceeded  upon  an 
assumption  that  the  Russians  have  cr 
have  not  conducted  tesf^  covertly. 

As  I  interpret  it.  this  was  a  major  move 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  dictator  to 
frighten  and  intimidate  the  NATO  pow- 
ers of  Western  Europe  I  invite  atten- 
tion of  Senators  to  the  Congressional 
Retord  for  yesterday,  page  17532.  I 
made  this  remark  to  the  Senate: 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  part  of  the  Soviet 
drive  to  frighten  U.S.  Allies  from  our  side. 
One  by  one,  Khrushchev  has  warned  Ger- 
many. France,  England,  Italy,  and  other  na- 
tions that  In  case  of  a  conflagration,  In  case 
of  hostilities  he  would  make  dust  of  their 
covmtrles  and  their  peoples.  He  has  not 
succeeded  in  this  campaign  cf  •'scare  and 
bluster  " 
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I  do  not  believe  this  further  chapter  will 
succeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  Times  Herald  this  morning, 
ui  the  column  of  Mr.  Drew  Pearson,  a 
quotation  directly  attributed  to  Mr. 
Klnushchev: 

Why  do  I  think  that,  despite  all  this,  there 
will  be  no  war?  Because  Chancellor  Aden- 
auer may  turn  out  to  be  the  best  disciple  of 
pence— and  his  Defense  Minister.  Strauss. 
Strauss  knows  what  war  would  do  to  West 
Germany.  So  do  your  other  Allies — Premier 
Paiifanl  of  Italy,  whom  I  found  to  be  a  very 
reasonable  man,  and  also  De  Gaulle  and 
Macmillan. 

They  will  be  the  first  to  take  the  United 
States  by  the  hand  and  tell  you  there  must 
be  no   war  over  Berlin. 

Here,  in  the  quoted  words  of  Khru- 
.shchev,  is  evidence  that  he  is  under- 
taking to  break  the  will  of  the  West  to 
resist  by  threats  of  nuclear  destruction. 

I  do  not  believe  the  brave  people  of 
Great  Britain— the  English,  the  Scotch, 
and  the  Irish — who  have  weathered  the 
storms  and  the  dangers  of  the  centuries 
and  who  have  fashioned  a  great  way  of 
life,  who  are  a  brave  and  cultured  peo- 
ple, will  succumb  to  this  thermonuclear 
intimidation.  I  do  not  believe  the  great 
nation  epitomized  by  the  courage,  the 
daring,  the  austerity,  and  the  wisdom 
of  General  de  Gaulle  will  succumb.  I 
do  not  believe  that  NATO  will  be  broken 
by  such  actions.  Nevertheless,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  a  major  purpose  of  the 
announcement. 

The  second  significant  thing  with  re- 
spect to  the  announcement  of  resiunption 
of  testing,  to  which  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  is  that  this  involves 
testing  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  world. 
The  development  of  bombs  of  the  mag- 
nitude referred  to  in  the  announcement 
cannot  be  accomplished  underground. 
Moreover,  weapons  of  such  magnitude 
are  more  weapons  of  terror. 

Had  the  Soviets  tested  in  the  atmos- 
phere, it  is  very  likely  the  United  States 
would  have  known  about  it.  It  may  have 
been  possible  for  the  Soviets  to  conduct 
covert  tests  underground  without  detec- 
tion, and  as  evidence  that  the  President 
has  not  assumed  to  the  contrary,  the 
President  appointed  a  distinguished 
committee  of  scientists  to  conduct  a  sur- 
vey and  to  study  the  possibilities  of  the 
conduct  of  such  covert  tests  and  the  ad- 
vantages involved  for  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  event  such  tests  were  covertly  con- 
ducted. 

This  has  not  been  a  closed  question. 
It  has  been  a  question  of  inquiry,  a  sub- 
ject of  doubt. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  has 
kept  its  own  hands  clean,  has  refrained 
from  testing,  though  it  has  declared  it- 
self long  since  free  from  the  moratorium, 
in  the  hope  that  an  agreement  could  be 
reached,  which  we  see  now  was  a  vain 
hope. 

President  Kennedy  and  the  great  Na- 
tion he  represents  stand  before  the  world 
with  honorable  intentions,  with  sincere 
desire,  with  demonstrated  good  faith. 
It  now  comes  to  this  sad  end. 

As  the  President  said  yesterday,  the 
United  States  must  reach  decisions  indi- 
cated by  its  own  .-security  and  respon- 
sibility. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  the  greatest  respect,  as  I  am  pure 
everyone  in  this  body  knows,  for  the  sin- 
cerity and  the  capacity  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  and  also  respect 
for  the  previous  President.  It  seems  to 
me  we  are  now  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  doing  whatever  is  necessary  to  dieter 
Communist  aggression. 

I  thank  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  constantly  impre,sses  me  with 
his  grasp  of  those  subjects  that  have  to 
do  with  our  security,  for  the  very  kind 
remarks  he  made  this  morning. 

Today  in  our  Military  Establishment 
we  have  many  new  weapons.  We  have 
also  the  Strategic  Air  Force. 

The  hearings  heimx  conducted  by  the 
very  able  Senator  from  Mississippi  have 
proved  that  by  far  the  greatest  deter- 
rent today  is  the  Strategic  Air  Force.  In 
that  Air  Force  we  have  three  types  of 
bombers.  We  have  the  B-52,  tlie  B-47, 
and  the  B-58.  The  Senate  has  requested 
that  more  money  be  spent  on  the  B-52 
bomber.  The  more  B-52"s  we  have,  with 
trained  crews,  the  greater  the  deterrent 
capacity  of  the  United  States. 

But  recently  something  else  has  hap- 
pened. Statements  have  been  made  with 
which  I  concur— that  the  B-47  bomber  is 
now  close  to  obsolete.  Between  the  B-52 
and  the  B-58.  I  choo.se  the  B-52.  because 
the  experts  believe  it  is  the  better  bomber 
with  the  newer  weapons,  for  the  job  to 
be  done.  On  the  other  hand,  the  B-58 
is  a  tremendously  improved  B-47.  It 
flies  far  more  than  twice  as  fast.  It 
carries  a  great  deal  more  weaponry.  It 
has  at  least  as  much  range.  It  is  a 
modern  airplane.  It  is  the  most  modern 
bomber,  even  though  only  a  middle- 
range  bomber,  that  the  free  world  has. 

When  we  get  into  the  question  of  the 
incre^ised  tensions  of  Berlin,  do  wo  say 
that  we  shall  build  more  of  our  most 
modern  medium  bomber?  No.  We  say 
that  we  shall,  instead  of  retiring  our 
obsolete  bomber,  suhsonic— actually  a 
1946  bomber— 15  years  old.  that  we  will 
maintain  that  bomber,  and  therefore  we 
are  maintaining  in  the  SAC  fleet  a  rela- 
tively obsolete  airplane. 

We  have  Senators  such  as  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  IMr.  RussBtL], 
who  know  a  great  deal  about  the  sub- 
ject. They  have  been  studying  it  foz"  30 
years.  By  a  vote  of  87  to  4  the  Senate 
expressed  its  confidence  in  the  B-52 
bomber,  having  in  mind  especially  that 
the  Hound  Dog  missile  and  the  Skybolt 
missile  are  coming  along.  Despite  that 
fact,  we  have  heard  from  the  Defense 
Department  that  there  will  be  no  addi- 
tional purchases  of  the  B-52.  and  no 
additional  purchases  of  the  B-58,  juat  a 
retainment  of  tl-ie  old  B-47's. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  loves  to  rattle  mis- 
siles, but  the  facts  are  that  he  showed 
production  quantities  of  a  bomber  com- 
parable to  the  B-58,  though  probably 
with  more  range.  Therefore  he  has  bf en 
building  planes  in  recent  years. 

In  1956,  when  t!ie  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force  went  to  Russia  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Mr.  Khrushchev,  he  saw  nine 
new  models. 


The  statement  was  made  by  some  of 
our  people  that  these  were  probably 
prototypes  and  would  not  go  into  pro- 
duction. Later  on  we  found  seven  of 
those  planes  were  placed  in  production. 
Five  years  later  four  new  Soviet  air- 
planes were  demonstrated  at  the 
Tushino  show  last  month.  One  of  them 
was  comparable  to  the  B-58,  and  in  some 
ways  comparable  to  the  B-52.  Another 
was  a  fighter  comparable  to  the  F-108, 
the  longer  range  fighters  we  canceled 
because  we  could  not  afford  it. 

Another  reason  given  for  canceling 
production  of  that  plane  is  that  the  most 
modern  bomber,  the  B-70,  would  do  the 
.same  job.  Then  we  cut  back  heavily 
on  the  B-70. 

I  am  not  "criticizing  the  past. 

Senators  know  that  I  have  been  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  warning  on  this 
subject  for  many  years.  But  the  past  is 
past,  and  there  is  no  use  to  cry  over 
spilled  milk.  This  country,  however,  to- 
day has  an  income  of  close  to  $1.5  billion 
a  day.  I  believe  as  the  basic  menace  of 
communism  becomes  ever  more  im- 
portant to  the  average  citizen  we  ought 
to  back  up  what  we  talk  about  m  this 
Chamber,  all  these  speeches,  with  some 
action.  Tlie  action  that  can  be  taken, 
and  in  my  opinion  should  be  taken,  is 
recommendation  for  a  greater  invest- 
ment of  the  treasure  of  the  United  Slates 
ir  the  secui-ity  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  true  that  according  to  many  people, 
we  put  up  more  money  recently  than 
the  Soviets.  They  put  up  $3  billion  more 
a  few  weeks  ago;  we  put  up  $3.5  billion 
more.  But  an  article  by  Professor 
Bergson  in  the  New  York  Times  showed 
that,  based  upon  the  new  hard  ruble,  the 
Soviets  may  well  have  put  up  $8  billion 
more. 

I  believe  we  have  come  to  the  point 
where  we  had  better  not  listen  entirely 
to  those  who  want  to  negotiate  for 
peace  without  consideration  of  our  rela- 
tive strength  and  to  some  of  the  scien- 
tists, and  start  listening  at  least  a  little 
more  to  the  militai-y  men  who  will  have 
to  defend  this  country  in  case  we  are 
attacked. 

By  that  statement  I  merely  mean  that 
we  should  listen  when  the  military  men 
ask  for  modern  equipment  and  better 
training  for  their  men. 

I  am  the  first  to  agree  that  defen.se 
is  but  one  square  on  the  checkerboard 
of  American  foreign  policy.  But  we  do 
not  have  enough  modern  equipment,  and 
we  do  not  have  enough  trained  people. 
If  there  is  any  lesson  from  this  latest  ex- 
hibition of  duplicity  or  aggre.ssiveness — 
whatever  the  word  should  be — on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet,  that  is  the  lesson  that 
comes  to  my  mind.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend  for  his  able  comment.  He  has 
been  a  strong  champion  of  American 
strength  and  preparedness  for  a  goodly 
number  of  years.  His  voice  has  always 
been  strong  and  eloquent  in  this  cause. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  awe- 
some question  of  nuclear  weapons  test- 
ing, it  seemed  to  me  that  when  the  So- 
viets returned  to  the  conference  table 
last  April  and  there  reneged  on  proposi- 
tions of  control  and  inspection  to  detect 
violations  of  possible  nuclear  weapon  test 
agreements   to  which  they  had  already 
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agreed,  and  Instead  insisted  upon  a 
Soviet  veto  over  all  mechanisms  of  in- 
spection, that  they  had  thereby  demon- 
strated their  cynicism,  their  contempt 
for  the  negotiating  process,  their  un- 
willingness to  accept  inspection,  and  iiad 
thereby  demonstrated  the  futility  of  fur- 
ther conferences  so  long  as  the  demand 
for  veto  obtained.  It  was  my  view  then 
tiial  further  negotiations  would  be  fruit- 
less, and  I  so  expressed  that  view. 

However,  the  President  chose  to  con- 
•  tinue  to  go  the  last  mile,  demonstrating 
not  only  his  own  good  faith,  but  the 
prayerful  hope  of  himself  as  President 
and  o*'  tlie  people  whom  he  represented, 
that  an  agreement  could  be  reached. 

I  agree  with  the  distmguished  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  that  we  must,  start 
now  from  where  we  are.  We  now  see 
that  the  Soviets  have  never  been  sincere 
in  the  conference  at  Geneva.  Wc  now 
see  that  this  has  been  an  exercise  in 
propaganda.  We  hope  the  world  can  see 
that  the  President  of  the  Uniu-d  Stales 
and  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  have 
been  sincere  in  their  hope  and  in  then- 
good  faith  in  their  proffer. 

There  on  the  conference  table,  as  of 
yesterday,  before  it  was  swept  clean  by 
tlie  Soviet  announcement,  was  the  actual 
text  of  a  treaty,  submitted  m  good  faith, 
in  reasonable  terms,  earnestly  and  sin- 
cerely advocated  by  the  President  and 
his  Ambassador,  Mr  Dean.  Starting 
from  where  we  are.  let  the  world  see  and 
let  our  allies  reahze  that  Khrushchev  is 
undertaking  to  blackjack  and  to  intmii- 
date  them  into  surrender.  I  believe  they 
will  resist,  and  that  our  Western  allies 
will  stand  firm  and,  m  fact,  even  firaier 
under  this  threat.  We  can  confidently 
expect  them  to  recognize  and  rejeci  this 
strategy  of  terror. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  some  observations  about 
what  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the  Senator 
from  California  have  said. 

I  am  sure  they  will  agree  that  the 
events  yesterday  are  ominous  indeed, 
perhaps  fateful. 

It  can  be  taken  as  a  certainty  that 
the  weapons  the  Kremlin  will  be  testing 
in  the  more  or  less  public  domain  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere  will  not  be  first  pro- 
totypes. They  will  be  testing  weapons 
that  they  are  certain  will  go  off.  They 
will  be  testing  weapons  which  have  al- 
ready been  proved  in  prototype.  And  if 
these  weapons  have  been  proved  in 
prototype,  then  they  could  only  have 
been  proved  in  clandestine  tests,  perhaps 
carried  out  underground  with  scaled- 
down  models. 

These  scaled-down  models.  I  would 
point  out.  could  have  been  of  ven,-  con- 
siderable size.  As  scientist's  concerned 
with  the  problem  have  recently  testified. 
we  would  have  had  no  way  of  detecting 
test  explosion.*;  even  of  .«:cveral  hundred 
kilotons — tests  of  weapons  that  is.  up  to 
10  times  the  power,  or  more,  of  the  Hiro- 
shima bomb — if  they  had  been  conducted 
in  large  underground  caverns. 

We  can  only  speculate  on  the  nature 
of  the  new  weapwans  Khrushchev  pro- 
poses to  test.  Perhap.-  it  is  the  100-meea- 
ton  bomb,  which  would  be  the  eqmvalent 
of  100  million  tons  of  TNT.  Perhaps  it 
is  the   neutron   bomb.  So\  ict   posscssioii 


of  which,  as  I  have  r>ointed  out,  wotild 
confront  us  with  the  terrible  choice  be- 
tween all-out  thermonuclear  war  and 
surrender.  Perhaps  it  is  some  other  de- 
vice, unknown  to  us  in  principle.  What 
wc  can  anticipate  witli  certainty  is  that 
it  will  be  a  weapon  of  terror.  It  may 
very  well  be  the  weapon  of  supreme 
thermonuclear  blackmail  wliich  Khru- 
shchev will  play  as  his  trump  card  in 
the  Berlin  crisis. 

But  if  Khrushchev  can  demonstrate 
his  possession  of  a  superweapon,  it 
would  have  implications  thai  go  far  be- 
yond Its  immediate  impact  on  the  Berlin 
crisis.  If  the  free  world  shows  itself 
weak  and  divided,  Klirushchev  might 
even  be  able  to  achieve  his  goal  of  world 
conquest  without  war.  Alternatively 
such  a  weapon  might  give  him  the  capa- 
bility to  launch  a  surprise  thermonuclear 
attack  so  devastating  in  its  first  impact 
that  the  Soviets  would  be  able  to  absorb 
whatever  retaliation  we  could  throw  at 
them  in  a  so-called  second  strike. 

These  are  gloomy  suppositions.  But 
they  are  possibilities  we  cannot  afford  to 
ignore. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  cry 
over  spilled  milk.  We  should  start  from 
this  day  forward.  I  believe,  al-so.  that 
this  is  the  day  on  which  we  might  con- 
sider why  we  are  in  this  difSculty.  This 
is  not  by  way  of  recrimination  or  by  way 
of  blaming  anyone  for  anything.  How- 
ever, I  think  it  is  the  part  of  intelligence 
to  take  a  look  at  our  own  record,  to  see 
if  we  can  find  what  we  did  that  was 
wrong,  or  what  we  failed  to  do  that  we 
should  have  done  and  that  would  have 
been  helpful. 

I  have  said  on  another  occasion  that  I 
thougiit  the  moratorium  on  the  test  ban 
was  the  most  fatuous  blunder  in  all  our 
history.  I  believe  it  today  more  firmly 
than  the  day  I  said  it. 

What  has  troubled  me  during  all  these 
years  is  that  reputable  scientists  all  along 
have  told  us  that  there  is  no  scientific 
way  of  detecting  a  carefully  concealed 
nuclear  explosion.  I  had  luncheon  with 
an  eminent  physicist  only  yesterday,  who 
told  me  thai  Uiere  is  no  way  of  detecting 
a  concealed  underground  nuclear  explo- 
sion five  times  as  great  as  the  nuclear 
bomb  that  was  dropped  on  Hiroshima. 

In  the  face  of  that  scientific  fact,  what 
kind  of  business  was  it  for  us  to  trust  the 
Soviet  Union? 

The  moratorium  was  an  agreement  of 
honor,  pure  and  simple,  in  which  we 
forsook  some  most  vital  progress  which 
could  have  been  made  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons technology  and  perhaps  imperiled 
our  very  survival  as  a  nation,  on  the  as- 
sumed honor  and  truthfuhiess  of  the 
Foviet  regime. 

That  we  should  have  done  so  is  some- 
thing that  sun^asses  understanding.  I 
doubt  that  there  is  a  single  person  in  this 
Chamber  who  would  challenge  the  state- 
ments that  the  Communists  are  liars 
and  cheats  and  murderers;  that  their 
philosophy  justifies  any  act  of  villainy  or 
dishonesty  so  long  as  it  will  advance  the 
cause  of  communism;  that  they  have,  in 
the  40 -odd  years  of  the  Soviet  regime, 
violated  more  than  1,000  treaties  and 
agreements;  that  they  are  out  to  cut  our 
tliroat^  and  to  bury  us. 


And  yet.  I  repeat,  we  have  staked  the 
safety  of  our  people  and  the  very  sur- 
vival of  our  Nation  on  the  preposterous 
assumption  that  the  Communists,  for 
some  strange  rea<^on,  would  keep  to  their 
word  on  the  nuclear  test  ban  mora- 
torium, that  they  would  not  attempt  to 
cheat  despite  the  fact  that  the  achieve- 
ment of  nuclear  superiority  would  point 
the  way  to  world  ccnquest. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  S'i'MINGTON.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  Let  me  re- 
peat what  I  said  on  the  floor  yesterday. 
When  this  matt<?r  first  came  up  in  1956. 
the  understanding  was  we  could  detect 
any  violation.  In  1957  we  could  detect 
any  violation  above  5  kilotons,  but  not 
below.  In  1958.  we  could  detect  any 
violation  above  20  kilotons.  but  not  be- 
low. In  1959,  it  was  100  kilotons.  In 
1960  scientists  told  me  they  doubted  we 
could  detect  a  nuclear  explosion  of  500 
kilotons.  if  it  was  properly  handled. 

I  placed  in  the  Record  questions  I 
a.sked  of  Mr,  McCloy.  which  he  answered. 
I  asked  him  20  questions  about  how  wc 
would  proceed  with  nuclear  testinir.  If 
we  read  one  of  his  answers,  which  em- 
braces the  concept  of  decoupling  plus  a 
large  cavity  like  a  salt  mine,  we  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  cannot  detect  an 
explosion  below  a  megaton. 

Therefore  we  may  have  placed  our- 
selves completely  m  the  hands  of  the 
Soviets.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  honor,  be- 
cause tliere  is  no  agreement. 

I  ask  my  good  friend  from  Connecti- 
cut to  let  me  proceed  for  1  more  min- 
ute. As  the  distingui-shcd  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  whom  I  have  the  great- 
est respect,  has  said,  all  this  involves 
our  allies.  The  most  dangerous  thing 
that  could  happen  now  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  security  of  the  United 
States  would  be  for  our  allies  to  begin  to 
feel  that  we  would  not  back  up  our  com- 
mitments to  them. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  said  that  in 
my  opinion  the  greatest  danger  of  war 
would  be  belief,  conviction  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Khru.shchev,  that  we  would  not 
defend  ourselves.  We  know  that  tlie 
record  proves  one  of  the  reasons  Hitler 
struck  in  1939  was  his  conviction  tlie 
British  would  not  fieht.  Our  allies  are 
watching  what  we  do.  not  what  we  say 
They  are  watching  how  many  men  we 
train,  how  modern  our  Army  is,  how 
modern  our  Na\T  is.  how  modem  is  our 
Air  Force.  There  are  no  creater  realists 
in  the  world  than  the  French  and  the 
British.  History  has  proved  that  to  be 
true.  I  can  remember  that  4  or  5  years 
ago  I  went  to  General  Maxwell  Taylor 
and  said  to  him,  "I  am  astounded  to  find 
the  condition  in  which  the  U.S.  Army  is 
at  this  time."  this  after  hearing  he  was 
going  to  resign. 

I  said.  "Will  you  tell  me  how  much 
money  you  believe  is  needed  to  obtain  a 
modern  Army?" 

I  received  the  figure,  at  that  time,  of 
$10  billion.  General  Taylor  said.  "We 
could  spread  that  amount  over  5  years, 
$2  billion  a  year." 

We  did  our  best  to  get  that  money 
for  him.    As  these  clouds  were  beginning 
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to  gather,  we  nevertheless  obtained  only 
$500  to  $600  million. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
full  right  to  be  apprehensive  about  this 
unilateral  nuclear  test.  I  hope  he  agrees 
v.ith  me  that  the  cessation  policy  time 
has  come  to  express  our  apprehension  of 
Communist  aggression  more  in  defense 
preparation  and  less  in  talks  on  this 
floor  about  victories  of  words. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  grateful  to  the  great 
Senator  from  Missouri  for  what  he  has 
said.  He  has  very  clearly  explained  the 
situation.  I  hope  that  our  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  ■•will,  on  reading  what  he  has 
said,  be  grateful  for  what  he  has  made 
so  clear. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  .shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  con- 
sider the  Senator  from  Tennessee  one 
of  the  great  authorities  in  this  body  on 
this  whole  question.  As  he  well  knows. 
I  have  gone  to  him  and  sought  tiis  coun- 
sel and  advice.  He  has  always  been 
kind  and  helpful,  as  has  also  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri.  I  do  not  want  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  or  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  or  anyone  else  in  the 
Senate  to  understand  that  I  am  being 
critical  of  them,  more  than  I  would  be 
of  myself  at  this  hour.  Ravins  said  that, 
I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  most  grateful  for 
tlie  generosity  of  the  distmguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Connecticut  and  for 
the  generous  remarks  of  my  able  and 
distinguished  friend,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose, either,  to  be  critical  of  anyone, 
and  least  of  all  to  be  partisan.  Just  as 
the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
so  aptly  said,  we  must  start  from  now 
m  the  formulation  of  policy,  so  did 
President  Kennedy  find  himself  under 
the  necessity  upon  the  assumption  of 
the  Presidency  of  starting  with  the  sit- 
uation obtaining  as  of  then. 

I  believe  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
President  Kennedy  has  never  specifical- 
ly imposed  a  moratorium  on  testing 
upon  himself  or  upon  the  policy  of  this 
country.  Indeed,  former  President  Ei- 
senhower specifically  declared  this 
country  free  from  the  moratorium. 

So  there  has  been  no  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  refrain  from 
testing.  There  has  been  no  agreement 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union :  merely 
a  statement  by  the  Soviet  leaders.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  United  States  has  refrained 
from  testing.  It  has,  indeed,  even  re- 
frained from  completion  of  preparations 
for  major  testing.  This  may  be  one  of 
the  more  serious  of  the  errors  involved. 
At  least,  we  should  be  grateful  and 
thankful  for  the  good  will,  for  the  trust 
in  mankind,  for  the  sincerity  of  both 
former  President  Eisenhower  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  for  the  desire  to  bring 
under  international  control  this  awful 
weapon  which  poses  not  only  a  threat  in 
war,  but  a  threat  of  contamination  in  the 
world's  atmosphere  from  its  testing 
within  the  atmosphere. 

This  is  a  particularly  ominous  develop- 
ment of  yesterday.  Most  nations  which 
now  desire  to  develop,  and  m.ay  be  on  the 
verge  of  developing,   nuclear   weapons 


This    may 
atmospheric 


cannot  test  underground, 
start  a  disastrous  wave  of 
contamination. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  confer- 
ences in  Geneva,  it  was  the  position  and 
the  sincere  and  earnest  view  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  the 
United  States  should  set  for  itself  attain- 
able troals,  goals  supported  by  scientific 
fact.  The  goals  which  were  set  forth  at 
the  beginning  of  the  conferences  Were 
no^  in  my  opinion,  supported  by  scien- 
tific fart,  as  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut knc-w.';  The  negotiation.';  .start'edfor 
the  stoppage  of  all  tests,  on  the  a.ssump- 
tion  that  tests  of  oil  size  and  in  all  envi- 
ronments could  be  detected.  Our  own 
tests,  the  Hardtack  series  in  the  we.'^tern 
part  of  the  United  States,  had  demon- 
strated that  was  not  true.  This  had  been 
demonstrated  to  be  fallacious  before  the 
conferences  in  Geneva  began.  Therefore, 
I  felt  that  the  goal  to  which  we  could  log- 
ically aspire  would  be  an  agreement  to 
Slop  tlie  te.'^ts  which  contaminate  jthe 
atmosphere  and  thereby  pose  a  threat  to 
the  well-being  of  the  human  race,  not 
only  in  Ru.ssia  and  the  United  States,  but 
in  Ceylon,  in  Australia,  in  South  Amier- 
ica,  in  Africa  and  Asia — throughout  jthe 
earth. 

No\\-  that  this  exercise  in  propaganda 
has  been  brought  to  a  dramatic  and  sad 
conclusion  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States  must  calculate  its  poJUcy 
not  alone  in  view  of  its  .security;  I  think 
wc  mu.'^t  yet  calculate  the  policy  upon  a 
consideration  of  the  threat  to  all  man- 
kind. 

I  hope  President  Kennedy  will,  even 
now,  whether  from  the  White  House  or 
from  the  United  Nations,  entreat  the 
Soviet  Premier  to  refrain  from  making 
tests  in  the  atmo,sphere,  tests  which 
pose  such  an  awesome  threat  to  all  hu- 
man life— indeed,  to  all  biological  life. 
If  the  Soviet  Union  must  test  under- 
ground, then  undoubtedly  we  must  test 
underground,  too.  But  even  though  the 
situation  has  reached  this  sad  pass, 
perhaps  this  man  who  is  now  saying, 
as  I  just  read,  that  the  British  will  not 
fight,  that  the  Germans  will  not  fight, 
that  the  French  and  the  Italians  will  not 
fight — perhaps  this  man,  who  now  may 
be  convinced,  as  Hitler  was  so  dis- 
astrously convinced,  that  the  British  will 
not  fight,  can  be  dis.suaded  from  his 
madness.  Even  now,  unless  ab.solute 
power  has  warped  reason  ab.solutely, 
perhaps  the  threat  weight  of  world  pub- 
lic opinion  can  yet  be  brought  to  bear 
with  tellins  effect. 

I  apologize  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut for  this  extended  interruption. 
Once  again  I  thank  him  for  his  generous 
comments. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
happy  that  the  Senator  from  Tennes$ee 
interrupted.  I  am  grateful  to  him.  Jle 
always  makes  a  worthwhile  and  valuable 
contribution  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  everywhere  el.se.  I  quite  agree  wjth 
him  in  everything  he  said.  I,  too,  hope 
that  we  shall  continue  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  make  certain  that  the  Soviet 
Union  does  not  go  further  than  it  has 
already  gone  by  the  announcement 
which  has  been  made.     I  am  sure  the 


Senator  would  agree,  however,  that 
while  we  are  doing  this,  we  should  take 
the  steps  which  are  necessary  to  make 
certain  that  we  are  safe  and  secure. 
That  IS  why  I  offered  the  resolution  this 
morning,  urging  the  President  lo  re- 
sume testing  immediately. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
subject  of  nuclear  testing  there  is  now 
rea.son  to  believe,  from  current  reporLs. 
that  the  President  feels  perhaps  .some 
amount  of  time  should  elapse  to  allow 
world  opinion  to  place  the  blame  where 
it  bolonKs.  on  the  Soviet  Union,  for  its 
aggressive  and  malevolent  intent  in  the 
resumption  of  experimental  nuclear 
testing,  and  to  allow  the  so-called 
neutral  and  uncommitted  nations  of  the 
world  to  realize  who  is  responsible  for 
menacing  world  peace  I  think  myself 
that  the  people  of  many  .satellite  coun- 
tries are  more  anti-Communist  than 
tho.se  of  .some  of  the  .so-called  neutral 
and  uncommitted  nations,  becau.se  they 
have  lived  with  communism  and  know 
the  nature  of  the  enemy. 

I  hope  that  such  delay  as  the  Presi- 
dent believes  to  be  reasonably  desirable 
to  secure  the  benefit  of  world  opinion 
will  not  be  too  long  extended.  We  have 
some  reason  to  believe  that  the  Rus- 
sians may  be  planning  another  move  in 
the  next  few  days.  This  is  a  war  of 
nerves  directed  perhaps  not  principally 
at  us  but  at  our  friends  and  allies  in 
the  hope  of  shaking  their  resolution.  So 
far  as  our  allies  are  concerned.  I  be- 
lieve such  an  effort  is  bound  to  fail 

I  think  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  re- 
sume testing  as  soon  as  may  be  practical 
I  would  a.ssume  we  would  expect  to  con- 
trol, so  far  as  may  be  possible,  con- 
tamination of  the  air 

I  suggest  that  all  persons  should  read 
the  .statement  made  today  by  the  great 
scientist,  Mr.  Edward  Teller,  who,  as  I 
understood  it,  said  he  would  have  con- 
siderably more  fear  of  a  Russian  bomb 
and  Russian  intentions  than  he  does  of 
all  the  possible  fallout  of  all  the  weap- 
ons we  could  conceivably  test. 

Mr.  President,  on  October  31,  1958, 
w^hen  the  United  States  agreed  to  a  nu- 
clear test  moratorium  for  1  year,  it  was 
believed  that  the  United  States  enjoyed 
a  qualitative  weapon  superiority  over 
any  potential  enemy.  Since  that  date 
we  have  not  conducted  any  nuclear  tests. 
In  absence  of  an  effective  agreement 
with  inspection  and  control,  we  do  not 
know  with  any  degree  of  assurance 
w^hether  the  U.S.S.R.  has  similarly  ab- 
stained from  testing.  Accordingly,  the 
effect  of  a  continued  moratorium  on  nu- 
clear testing  without  any  effective  agree- 
ment has  been  to  possibly  degrade  our 
relative  nuclear  superiority. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  improving 
our  military  preparedness,  for  both  gen- 
eral and  limited  war.  additional  weapon 
tests  are  needed.  Experiments  in  nu- 
clear physics  and  engineering  are  vital 
to  scientific  progress,  the  absence  of 
which  tends  toward  speculative  rather 
than  assured  results.  Our  current  mili- 
tary systems  developments  are  paced  by 
fast-moving  R.  &  D.  programs.  However, 
the  lack  of  verifying  evidence  on  ad- 
vanced nuclear  weapon  concepts  tends  to 
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act  as  a  brake  to  these  developments 
Specifically,  the  effect  on  current  and 
future  capabilities  are: 

First.  Unless  the  performance  of  new- 
nuclear  designs  can  be  demonstrated 
through  tests,  our  national  atomic  capa- 
bility is  effectively  frozen  near  present 
levels  of  quality  and  cost,  with  the  col- 
lateral problems  of  obsolescence. 

Second  The  delay  in  resuming  nu- 
clear testing  will  have  serious  effects  on 
our  nuclear  weapons  development  pro- 
gram, to  wit: 

It  will  preclude  attainment  by  the 
United  States  of  possible  scientific 
breakthroughs  which  could  contribute 
both  to  improvement  in  weapons  and 
advancement  of  knowledge  in  the  world 
of  science. 

The  gains  that  are  possible  with  test- 
ing will  not  be  achieved,  thus  hindering 
development  of  smaller,  lighter,  and 
less  expensive  tactical   weapons. 

In  the  area  of  scientific  personnel, 
gradual  erosion  of  our  weapons  design 
teams  to  other  more  interesting  fields  of 
endeavor  can  be  expected. 

Highly  necessary  weapons  effects  in- 
formation both  at  high  altitude  and  un- 
derground will  not  be  attained. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
issued  the  foUowinc  statement  on  the 
resumption  of  nuclear  testing  by  the 
Soviet  Union : 

The  United  States  should  not  necessarily 
follow  the  Soviet  Union  In  resuming  nuclear 
testing  right  now.  We  should  rather  stat* 
that  we  are  free  to  test,  as  the  free  world 
security  requires.  In  the  days  ahead:  and  we 
should  let  the  world  fe«l  the  full  impact  of 
the  Soviet  Unions  cruel  decision  before 
making  a  final  announcement.  We  should 
also  state  that  when  we  do  resume  testing 
we  will  announce  it  and  we  should,  of  course, 
avoid  testing  In  the  atmosphere.  If  at  all 
possible. 

In  the  Interim  we  should  inake  clear  to 
all  the  world  tlie  brtital  cynicism  of  the 
U.S.SR.  in  its  announcement  to  resume 
testing  and  in  the  way  it  has  dashed  the 
world's  hopes  on  disarmament  We  should 
reiterate  our  continued  willingness  to  resume 
the  efforts  on  disarmament  on  the  terms  we 
have  proposed,  in  which  even  the  U.S.SR 
found  at  one  time  a  suitiible  basis  for  nego- 
tiation. 

We  have  not  one  but  two  responsibilities — 
the  security  of  the  free  world  and  the  moral 
leadership  of  the  free  world.  We  must  do  our 
utmost  to  sustain  both  reKpojislbilltles  in 
this  hour   of    grave   crisis 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  we 
must  vest  our  full  confidence  in  the  Pres- 
ident and  in  the  Jomt  Chiefs  of  Staff 
as  to  the  decision  when  the  national  se- 
curity requires  us  at  that  exact  moment 
to  aimounce  we  actually  arc  resuming 
testing.  Now  we  should  confine  our- 
selves to  the  announcement  that  our 
hands  are  free  to  resume  testmg  as  soon 
as  we  feel  the  security  of  the  Nation  re- 
quires it. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
perialist Soviet  Union  has  finally  decided 
to  do  openly  what  it  probably  has  been 
doing  secretly  for  some  time — namely, 
conduct  explosions  of  nuclear  test  weap- 
ons. Announcement  of  this  policy  was 
accompanied  by  typical  Soviet  saber-rat- 
tling, warning  that  Russian  scientists 
have  worked  out  projects  of  creating  su- 


perpowerful  nuclear  bombs  with  a  yield 
of  up  to  100  million  tons  of  TNT  equiv- 
alent 

That  announcement  should  come  as  no 
particular  surprise.  Mr  President.  It 
fits  with  the  Soviet  policy  of  nuclear 
blackmail,  which  Premier  Khrushchev 
has  been  using  for  some  time — particu- 
larly against  some  of  our  allies.  Our  own 
scientists  have  been  pointing  out  that 
testing  is  essential  to  insure  reliability 
of  new  developments.  Indeed,  the  vol- 
untary test  moratorium  to  which  the 
United  States  has  subjected  it.self  for  the 
past  3  years  has  reached  the  point  where 
continuation  of  this  policy  would  seri- 
ously jeopardize  the  security  of  our  coim- 
ti-y.  which  depends  upon  the  deterrent 
nuclear  power  it  must  continue  to  pos- 
sess. 

The  big  difference  between  the  situa- 
tion confronting  the  United  States  and 
that  confrontmg  the  Soviet  Union  with 
respect  to  nuclear  testing  is  that  the 
United  States  needs  to  do  this  in  order 
to  insure  continuation  of  its  power  to 
deter  aggression:  whereas  the  Soviets 
need  do  so  only  for  the  purpose  of  try- 
ing to  offset  our  deterrent  power,  so  that 
they  can  continue  their  aggressive,  im- 
perialistic policies.  The  other  nations 
of  the  world,  particularly  those  which 
promote  the  freedom  of  their  peoples 
through  fair  and  accurate  dissemination 
of  information  to  the  public,  should  be 
made  clearly  aware  of  this  difference, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  question  about 
why  the  United  States  must  resume  nu- 
clear testing. 

If  Premier  Khrushchev  has  timed  this 
announcement  for  the  purpose  of  chang- 
\i\'i  our  policy  over  Berlin.  Mr  President. 
I  believe  he  will  be  disappointed.  Our 
rights  m  Berlin  and  the  integrity  of  the 
principle  of  self-determination  of  the 
Germrn  people  tinder  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  do  not  bend,  much  less 
break,  because  of  saber  rattling  by  an 
aggressive  Communist  power.  The  So- 
viets must  be  made  to  understand  that 
"might  does  not  make  right."  that  they 
are  merely  wasting  their  time  if  they 
seek  to  intimidate  us,  and  that  we  do 
not  propose  to  stand  still  while  they 
vainly  attempt  to  offset  our  deterrent 
capability. 

I  trust.  Mr.  President,  that  the  Pres- 
ident will  heed  the  advice  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  his  military  ad- 
visers, and  will  promptly  direct  resump- 
tion of  nuclear  testing  as  a  result  of  the 
stupid,  but  not  surprising,  announcement 
from  Moscow.  Vague  and  meaningless 
expressions  to  the  effect  that  the  United 
States  must  now  decide  what  its  own 
national  interests  require  are  not  enough 


There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lea.se  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Alexander  Wiley.  Republican  of 
Wisconsin,  today  said  Khrushchev's  decision 
to  resume  nuclear  testing  is  a  major  threat 
to  world  peace 

"This  resumption  of  nuclear  testing  could 
be  a  dangerous  step  of  a  'death  march'  to 
a  mans  destruction,"  Senator  Wiley  warned, 

"Provocatively,  It  represents: 

•A  grave  threat  to  the  securitv  of  the 
United  States; 

"Ever-greater  dangers  to  wor'.d  peace;   and 

■  A  real  hazard  to  the  health  of  the  nearly 
3  billion  people  of  the  world— by  further 
saturation  of  the  air  with  radioactive  ele- 
ments. 

"Too.  it  cotild  well  hasten  the  time  when 
Red  China — an  aggressive  threat  to  peace  on 
ihe  Far  Eastern  horizon — will  become  a  full- 
fledged  member  of  the  Russian  Roulette' 
Club  of  nuclear  powers. 

"By  re.sumption  of  testing,  Mr  Khrushchev 
probably  wants  an  opportunity  to  'show  off" 
the  100-megaton  bomb  about  which  he  has 
been  bragging. 

"In    perspective,   this   will    probably   prove 

to  be  one  more  effort  by  the  Reds  to  utilize 

nuclear  blackmail.'     Despite  the  magnitude 

of  this  threat,  however,  this  is  now  no  time 

for  hysteria.     Rather,  it  is  a  time  for: 

"Solemn  evaluation   of  the   danger; 

"Further  strengthening  Western  deterrent 
pxjwer — including  taking  the  necessary  steps 
to  protect  ourselves  with  a  'nucleai-  anti- 
dote': 

■  Exertion  of  greater  efforts  for  halting  the 
;irms  race;   and 

A  mobilization  of  world  opinion  against 
Red  tactics,  which  threaten  to  endanger  the 
lives  of  all  people — if  not  by  war.  then  by 
oversaturating  the  atmosphere  with  radio- 
activity,'" Senator  Wiley   concluded. 


WILEY    SEES    THREEFOLD    DANGER 
IN      RESUMPTION      OF     NUCLE.-^R 
TESTING   BY   THE   SOVIET   UNION 
Mr.    WILEY.     Mr.    President.    I    a.sk 
unanimotis  consent  to  have  printed   in 
the  Record  a  news  release  prepared  by 
me  relating  to  the  announcement  of  the 
resumption  of  nuclear  testing  by  the  So- 
viet Union. 


BRITISH  GUIANA— BEACHHEAD  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL   COMMUNISM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
17  I  warned  the  Senate  that  Dr  Cheddi 
Jagan  and  his  Communist -dominated 
People's  Progressive  Party  would  prob- 
ably win  in  the  British  Guiana  elections 
scheduled  for  August  21.  that  such  a  vic- 
tory would  give  the  Kremlin  its  first 
beachhead  on  the  South  American  Con- 
tinent, and  that  a  combination  of  Castro 
and  Jagan  would  bring  us  to  the  brink  of 
catastrophe  throughout  Latin   America 

I  pointed  out  that  whereas  the  inter- 
national Communist  movement  was  do- 
ing everything  to  insure  the  victory  of 
Jagan.  wc  were  doing  nothing,  not  even 
through  the  broadcasting  facilities  avail- 
able to  us.  to  place  the  true  facts  about 
the  Jagan  movement  before  the  people 
ol  British  Guiana  and  to  encourage  and 
a.ssist  the  opposition. 

Since  the  triumph  of  Jagan  in  the 
election  of  last  week,  some  questions 
have  been  rai.scd  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  American  press  about  the 
propriety  and  political  wisdom  of  de- 
scribing Dr  Jagan  as  a  Communist  and 
treating  him  as  one. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  surest  way 
to  push  Guiana  into  the  Communist  or- 
bit would  be  to  describe  the  newly  elected 
government  as  Communist,  without  any 
proof.  Thus  the  New  York  Times  of 
August  23  commented  editorially: 

Dr  Jagan  lyw  been  labeled  by  some  high 
American  offitlals   and   some   Senators   as   a 
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Communist,  or  the  equivalent  of  one.  If 
this  were  to  prove  the  official  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment attitude,  Dr.  Jagan  and  hla  gov- 
ernment would  certainly  be  in  the  commu- 
nistic camp  alongside  of  Cuba  very  soon.  If 
British  Guiana  is  handled  by  the  United 
States  with  some  understanding,  sophisti- 
cation, and  sympathy,  there  Is  every  reason 
to  hope  It  will  become  a  desirable  member 
of  the  inter-American  system. 

Mr,  President.  I  do  not  believe  one 
should  make  the  charge  of  communism 
lightly.  It  is  a  very  serious  charge,  and 
falsely  made  it  is  true  that  it  can  alien- 
ate people. 

But  must  one  have  a  Communist  Party 
membership  card  or  a  whole  batch  of 
Commimist  Party  membership  cards  be- 
fore one  describes  a  man  as  Communist 
or  a  movement  as  Communist  domi- 
nated? This  kind  of  proof,  as  everyone 
knows,  or  should  know  by  this  time,  is 
virtually  impossible  to  obtain. 

It  is,  however,  important  to  know  who 
is  a  Communist  and  who  is  not  a  Com- 
munist, because  if  we  are  not  able  to 
make  this  central  distinction,  we  can 
have  no  foreign  policy  worthy  of  the 
name.  In  making  this  determination,  I 
believe  we  must  be  fastidious  in  gather- 
ing our  evidence;  but  once  the  evidence 
is  in,  we  must  apply  certain  elementary 
rules  of  common  sense. 

If  an  animal  looks  like  a  duck,  walks 
like  a  duck,  swims  like  a  duck,  and 
quacks  like  a  duck,  and  lives  habitually 
with  ducks,  I  believe  that  every  rational 
person  would  be  prepared  to  agree  that 
the  animal  in  question  is  a  duck. 

Cheddi  Jagan  talks  like  a  Communist. 
He  behaves  like  a  Communist.  He  has 
played  a  leading  role  in  Communist  front 
organizations.  He  has  consorted  with 
international  Communist  leaders.  He 
has  distributed  official  Communist  liter- 
ature. He  has  sided  with  the  Krem- 
lin in  every  conflict  of  policy  with  the 
free  world.  He  has  hailed  Communist 
victories  in  Cuba  and  in  China  and  has 
himself  been  hailed  and  supported  by 
the  Communist  propaganda  apparatus. 
Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  record,  there  are 
still  people  who  insist  on  believing  that 
perhaps  Jagan  is  not  a  Communist,  per- 
haps he  is  just  a  European-style  social 
democrat  or  an  agrarian  reformer. 

To  those  who  now  state  that  there  is 
no  proof,  or  ask  that  we  wait  until  the 
proof  is  in.  I  say  that  the  proof  has  been 
in  for  a  long  time. 

I  recommend  to  all  of  those  who  have 
any  doubts  about  the  Communist  affilia- 
tions of  Cheddi  Jagan  and  Communist 
domination  of  his  movement,  that  they 
read  the  white  paper  published  by  the 
British  Government  in  October  1953, 
after  it  had  been  compelled  to  suspend 
the  constitution  and  depose  the  first  gov- 
ernment of  which  Cheddi  Jagan  was  the 
head.  I  also  urge  them  to  read  the  re- 
port of  the  British  Guiana  Constitutional 
Commission  in  1954.  I  urge  them  to 
examine  the  personal  record  of  Cheddi 
Jagan.  of  his  wife,  Janet,  who  has  been 
described  as  the  director  of  the  Com- 
munist terrorist  apparatus  in  British 
Guiana,  and  of  his  chief  lieutenants. 

If  they  take  the  pains  to  do  so.  I  am 
sure  we  shall  hear  no  more  pleas  that 
we  wait  "until  the  proof  is  in." 


Let  me  quote  some  of  the  most  relevant 
items  from  the  British  white  paper  and 
from  the  report  of  the  British  Guiana 
Constitutional  Commission. 

In  paragraph  101,  the  report  of  the 
British  Guiana  Constitutional  Commis- 
sion stated: 

On  the  evidence  as  a  whole,  we  have  no 
doubt  that,  there  was  a  very  px)werful  Com- 
muni.st  Influence  within  the  PPP — 


That  is  Jagan's  party — 

At  the  time  of  the  elections  at  lea^  six 
of  the  party's  most  prominent  leadei 
speclflcally  Dr.  Jagan  (leader  of  the  legis- 
lative Ejroup).  Mrs.  Jaean  (general  secretary 
and  editor  of  Thunder i,  Mr  Sydney  King 
(assistant  secretary),  Mr.  Rory  Westmaas 
(junior  vice  chairman).  Mr  B  H.  Benn 
(executive  committee  member  and  secretary 
of  the  Pioneer  Youth  League  i  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tin Carter  (executive  committee  member)  — 
accepted  unreservedly  the  "classical"  Com- 
munist doctrines  of  Marx  and  Lenin:  were 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  policies  and 
practices  of  modern  Communist  movements; 
and  were  contemptuous  of  European  »ocial 
democratic  parties,  including  tiie  British 
Labour  Party." 

This  report  was  issued,  under  a  British 
Labor  Government,  and  with  the  scrupu- 
lous regard  for  the  facts  that  is  charac- 
teristics of  British  investigatory  proce- 
dures. 

And  yet.  in  the  face  of  that,  the  New- 
York  Times  editorial  to  which  I  referred 
quoted  Ja'.ian  as  stating  that  his  move- 
ment is  dedicated  to  "the  ideal  of  so- 
cialism." "Pending  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary," said  the  New  York  Times,  "the 
United  States  has  everything  to  gam  by 
taking  Dr.  Jagan's  pronouncements  at 
their  face  value." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  such  a  position  could  be  taken 
in  the  face  of  the  investigation  and  the 
conclusion  and  the  report  by  the  British 
commission. 

The  British  white  paper  of  1953  de- 
voted a  substantial  section  to  the  ties  of 
the  People's  Progressive  Party  with  in- 
ternational Communist  organizatioiu.  I 
now  quote  several  paragraphs: 

Leaders  of  the  party  have  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  international  Communist  organi- 
zations for  many  years.  Mrs  Jagan  was  a 
member  of  the  Young  Communist  Leapue  in 
the  United  States  before  1943  and  Mr.  R. 
Westmaas  frequently  attended  Communist 
meetings  in  Great  Britain  before  returning 
to  British  Guiana  In  November  1952.  At 
least  10  members  of  the  party  have  made 
trips  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  during  the 
past  2  years  and  these  trips  have  Increased  in 
frequency  since  the  party  came  into  power. 
Such  party  members  who  vUlted  the  Uaited 
Kingdom  had  frequent  contacts  with  Com- 
munists here. 

In  official  broadcasts  Ministers  gave  Evi- 
dence of  their  attachment  to  Communist 
ideas.  Dr  Jagan  announced  he  believed  that 
6oclaIl;;m  having  replaced  capitalism  would 
"Itself  evolve  Into  the  higher  Communist 
stage  of  society."  In  an  official  broadcast  the 
Minister  for  Education  said  his  intention  was 
to  remove  churches  from  their  present  p,i.r- 
ticlpation  in  the  educational  system  of  the 
country  and  to  revise  the  curriculum  and 
textbooks  of  schools  "to  give  them  the  true 
Gulanese  Socialist  and  realistic  outlook. - 

The  party  and.  In  particular.  Mr  R.  West- 
maas. one  of  its  vice  presidents,  have  pro- 
moted the  formation  of  a  Communist  polit- 
ical youth  organization,  the  Pioneer  Youth 
League,    affiliated    to    the    Communist-con- 


trolled World  Federation  of  Democratic 
Youth  (WFDY)  and  World  Peace  Council 
(WPC).  All  Ministers  have  been  present  at 
one  time  or  another  at  league  meetings  where 
propaganda  of  the  WFDY  and  WPC  was  dis- 
tributed. On  August  16.  1953.  a  Youth  Con- 
gress, to  which  oversea  delegates  were  In- 
vited by  the  Minister  for  Works,  was  held  to 
coincide  with  the  Communist  World  Youth 
Festival  at  Bucharest. 

The  British  white  paper  charged, 
among  other  things,  that  "the  PPP  Min- 
isters insisted  on  the  removal  of  the  ban 
on  the  entry  of  certain  well-known  'West 
Indian  Communists  into  British  Guiana.  " 
that  "they  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
Undesirable  Publications  Ordinance,  thus 
removing  the  power  of  the  Governor  in 
Council  to  exclude  subversive  literature." 
that  they  had  attempted  to  otist  estab- 
lished. non-Communist  trade  unions  by 
legislative  action,  that  Commimist  lit- 
erature had  been  brought  into  the  coun- 
try by  Dr.  Jagan  and  had  been  seized 
by  customs,  that  the  PPP  had  attempted 
to  gain  control  of  the  public  service  and 
had  "encouraged  junior  officers  to  act  as 
informers,"  that  they  had  undermined 
thf  loyalty  of  the  police,  and  had  planned 
to  organize  a  so-called  people's  police. 
Dr.  Jagan  was  quoted  as  saying  on  May 
3,  1953:  "Comrades,  in  the  past,  when  we 
asked  for  bread,  we  were  given  bullets, 
and  those  who  fired  at  workers  were  hon- 
ored by  the  masters.  But  when  the  PPP 
gets  into  power,  the  same  bullets  which 
were  fired  upon  the  poor  people  will  be 
fired  on  our  oppressors.  We  shall  or- 
ganize a  police  force:  it  will  be  known 
as  the  people's  police." 

The  white  paper  pointed  out  that  the 
organ  of  the  People's  Progressive  Party 
had  followed  the  lead  of  the  Communist- 
controlled  Warsaw  Peace  Congre.ss  of 
November  1950 

It  pointed  out  that  Dr  Jasan  in  the 
summer  of  1951  had  attended  "The 
Third  World  Festival  of  Youth  and  Stu- 
dents for  Peace"  and  had  at  that  time 
broadcast  an  attack  on  British  imperial- 
ism over  radio  Prague. 

It  pointed  out  that  in  1951,  Dr.  Japan 
attended  the  general  council  meeting 
of  the  Communist-controlled  World  Fed- 
eration of  Trade  Unions,  and  had  called 
upon  this  instrument  of  Communist  sub- 
version to  establish  a  special  colonial 
department,  to  assist  trade  unions  in 
colonial  countries. 

It  pointed  out  that  when  the  police 
raided  PPP  headquarters,  they  foimd 
photographic  documents  and  captions 
supporting  the  charges  that  the  Ameri- 
cans had  waged  bacteriological  warfare 
in  Korea. 

It  charged  that  there  was  a  well-devel- 
oped cell  system  organized  by  the  Peo- 
ple's Progressive  Party,  with  a  "hard 
core  of  some  400  or  500  members  who 
are  ready  to  do  violence." 

The  complete  Communist  domination 
of  the  People  s  Progressive  Party  was  ex- 
posed and  denounced  by  one  of  the  few- 
prominent  non-Communist  leaders  of 
the  party,  Mr.  Forbes  Burnham,  who 
broke  with  Jagan  in  1955  and  formed 
his  own  party,  the  People's  National 
Congress. 

The  report  of  the  British  Guiana  Con- 
stitutional Commission  published  a  list 
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of  representative  literature  distributed 
by  the  People's  Progressive  Party.  Let 
me  read  a  few  of  these  edifying  titles: 

"The  Right  of  Nations  to  Self-Determl- 
natlon.  '  by  V  I.Lenin. 

"Patriotism  and  Internationalism,"  by  S. 
Tltarenko. 

"The  Labor  Movement  in  Great  Britain," 
Issued    by   the   British  Communist  Party. 

"They  Were  Killed  Because  They  Were 
Negroes,"  published  by  the  West  Indies 
Committee  of  the  British  Communist  Party. 

Mr.  President.  Cheddi  Jagan  has  re- 
mained a  faithful  minion  of  the  world 
Communist  conspiracy  to  this  day 
Within  the  past  year,  he  has  hailed 
Castro  as  a  "liberator"  and  has  been 
hailed  by  Castro.  He  has  banned  the 
distribution  in  British  Guiana  of  a  USIA 
publication  entitled  "What  Can  a  Man 
Believe,  "  contrasting  life  in  free  coun- 
tries with  life  m  totalitarian  countries. 
Jagan's  Minister  of  Natural  Resources, 
the  Honorable  H  B  Benn.  stated  only 
»  a  few  months  ago.  "It  is  easier  to  stop 
tomorrow  than  to  stop  communism   " 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  on 
with  this  recital  of  the  record  But 
surely  in  the  light  of  the  record  I  have 
already  presented,  no  reasonable  pei.'^on 
could  doubt  that  Cheddi  Jagan  and 
Janet  Jagan  and  their  Ministers  are 
Communists,  that  their  movement  is 
Communist  dominated,  that  it  does  take 
its  orders  from  the  Kremlin 

It  has  been  argued  that  if  we  truly 
believe  in  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination, we  could  not  in  sood  faith  have 
intervened  in  any  way  in  the  British 
Guiana  elections:  that  if  the  British 
Guiana  people  want  a  Jagan  govern- 
ment, they  are  entitled  to  have  a  Jagan 
government. 

But  I  say  that  it  is  not  self-determi- 
nation when  the  Jagan  movement  cam- 
paigns with  the  unhmited  financial 
means  of  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment at  Its  disposal,  while  the  opposi- 
tion parties  are  refused  contributions  by 
British  and  American  concerns  doing 
business  in  British  Guiana,  for  fear  that 
this  would  antagonize  Cheddi  Jagan 

It  is  not  self-determination  when 
Moscow,  Peiping,  and  Havana  inundate 
British  Guiana  with  propaganda  favoi- 
able  to  Jagan,  while  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica and  BBC  do  nothing  to  expose  the 
true  nature  of  the  Jagan  movement  or 
the  true  nature  of  communism,  or  to 
give  support  and  encouragement  to  the 
opposition 

It  is  not  self-determination  when  the 
World  Bank,  with  American  approval 
weights  the  election  in  Jagan  s  favor  by 
granting  him  a  loan  of  SlU  million 
just  before  the  election,  thus  en- 
abling Jagan  to  pretend  to  his  people 
that  he  knows  liow  to  deal  with  the 
Americans  and  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment is  prepared  to  support  him. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  scandal  that 
cries  out  for  explanation 

It  is  not  self-determination  when  the 
Jagan  party  deceives  the  people  of  Brit- 
ish Guiana  by  concealing  its  Communist 
identity  from  them  and  parades,  as  Cas- 
tro did,  in  the  gui.se  of  a  reform  and  in- 
dependence movement. 

It  is  not  self-determination  when  the 
People  of  any  country  vote  for  reform 
and  democracy,  but  get.  instead,  a  Com- 


munist dictatorship  from  which  there  is 
no  way  of  extricating  themselves.  On 
the  contrary,  such  fraud  constitutes  a 
flagrant  perversion  of  the  right  of  self- 
determination  which  all  men  who  believe 
in  freedom  should  expose,  rather  than 
defend 

The  Washington  Post,  in  an  optimistic 
editorial,  appealed  against  any  attempt 
to  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  British 
Guiana  people  to  self-determination,  and 
held  forth  the  hope  that  after  they  had 
had  experience  with  the  Jagan  regime, 
the  people  of  British  Guiana  would  take 
back  their  endorsement  at  the  polls,  .mst 
as  the  people  of  Kerala  voted  the  Com- 
munists out  of  office  Whether  this  op- 
timistic parallel  holds  any  water  de- 
pends in  the  final  analysis  on  our  British 
allies  and  on  ourselves. 

Kerala  was  never  an  independent 
state.  It  was  a  state  in  the  sense  that 
Connecticut  is  a  Stat*.  Even  under  an 
elected  Communist  government,  it  re- 
mained constitutionally  subordinate  to 
the  State  of  India,  without  the  power  to 
levy  armies  or  other  powers  reserved  to 
.sovereign  governments.  Even  then,  be- 
fore the  Communists  could  be  voi.ed  out 
of  power.  It  was  necessary  for  New  Delhi 
to  impose  martial  law  in  Kerala  and  put 
an  end  to  the  excesses  with  which  the 
Communists  had  been  terrorizing  the 
population. 

Within  2  years,  if  Britain  does  not 
intervene.  British  Guiana  is  scheduled 
to  become  fully  independent.  Mean- 
while, at  least  theoretically,  Britain  re- 
serves the  right  to  intervene  m  an  emer- 
gency. 

Will  Britain  u.se  this  right  if  Jagan 
proceeds  to  Castroize  British  Guiana,  to 
set  up  a  one-party  dictatorship,  to  con- 
fi.scate  foreign  enterprises,  and  to  creat<> 
a  people's  police  and  a  people's  mihtia 
as  instrtmients  of  control? 

Will  It  use  this  right  if  there  is  evi- 
dence, as  I  fear  there  will  be,  that 
British  Guiana  under  Jagan  is  being 
u.sed  for  the  infiltration  and  subversion 
of  Brazil.  Colombia.  Venezuela.  Dutch 
Guiana,  and  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries'' 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  must  accept  the  fact  that 
the  Caribbean  area  has  become  a  major 
theater  of  Communist  political  and  mil- 
itary operations:  and  we  must  make 
plans,  in  concert,  to  deal  with  this 
danger. 

If  we  do  not  do  so  quickly,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  drift  and  hope  for  the  best,  as 
we  have  done  in  regard  to  Cuba.  then. 
as  certainly  as  day  follows  night  and 
defeat  follows  inaction  and  folly,  we 
shall,  within  the  next  several  years,  see 
the  Caribbean  Sea  converted  into  a  Com- 
munist lake,  and  communism  tritun- 
phant  through  large  parts  of  the  Latin 
American  mainland. 

Mr.  President,  when  one  examines  the 
record,  there  is  no  question  that  Jagan 
has  been  following  the  Communist  line: 
and  regardless  of  whether  he  is  a  card- 
carrying  Communist  or  whether  he  is 
on  a  Communist  membership  list,  there 
IS  no  question  that  today  he  is  as  much  a 
Communist  as  is  any  well-known  Com- 
munist in  the  world. 

Tliis  situation  is  very  serious  for  us, 
and  that  is  why  I  am  discussing  it. 


What  troubles  me  even  more  than 
these  facts  is  the  fact  that  the  World 
Bank  granted  Jagan  a  loan  of  $1,250,000. 
I  believe,  only  6  weeks  before  the  election 
in  British  Guiana.  Mr,  President,  what 
kind  of  intervention  is  that?  The  elec- 
tion was  about  to  take  place  in  British 
Guiana,  and  the  facts  about  Jagan  — 
including  his  clear  record  of  comma- 
nism— were  known.  Then,  late  in  June, 
he  came  to  Washington,  and  personallv 
signed  for  a  World  Bank  loan  of  $1,250.'- 
000.  and  the  World  Bank  extended  the 
loan.  I  know  it  will  be  said  that  the 
World  Bank  is  an  international  oreani- 
zation.  But  the  United  States  is  a 
rather  large  stockholder  in  that  organi- 
zation 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  To  the  extent  of  33 
percent. 

Mr.  DODD  Yes,  to  the  extent  of  33 
percent.  I  say  it  will  be  rather  hard 
to  explain  to  the  American  people  that 
an  organization  in  which  we  have  mem- 
bership to  the  extent  of  33  percent  has 
loaned  in  excess  of  $1  million  to  one 
about  whom.  I  say.  there  is  no  dispute 
of  his  affiliation,  his  dedication,  and  his 
devotion  to  the  Communist  conspiracy 

Some  of  our  friends  have  said  that 
the  use  of  our  radio  facilities  to  tell  the 
truth  about  Jagan  would  be  interven- 
tion. I  say  it  is  the  worst  kind  of  inter- 
vention when,  on  the  eve  of  the  British 
Guiana  election,  in  which  there  were 
two  candidates,  one  of  them  was  per- 
mitted to  come  to  Washington  and  ob- 
tain a  loan  of  in  excess  of  $1  million, 
following  which  he  returned  to  British 
Guiana  and  used  that  fact  to  his  great 
personal  advantage.  As  recently  as  2 
days  ago  I  talked  to  several  persons  who 
were  there  during  all  that  period:  and 
they  state.  "When  that  happened,  the 
jig  was  up  But  you  cannot  tell  us  that 
he  is  not  a  Communist" 

Nevertheless  that  World  Bank  loan  was 
made:  and  shortly  thereafter  Jagan  won 
the  election  in  British  Guiana  by  only  a 
few  votes. 

This  is  one  of  the  worst  things  that 
has  ever  happened:  and  someone  should 
explain  how  it  was  allowed  to  take  place 
at  this  critical  hour. 

I  .said  to  one  official  of  the  World  Bank, 
Did  you  talk  about  Jagan^  Every 
banker  I  know  considers  that  the  most 
important  element  m  connection  with  a 
loan  IS  the  character,  the  reputation,  and 
the  integrity  of  the  one  who  applies  for 
the  loan,  they  are  more  important  than 
his  credit  rating  or  his  property  holdings. 
The  most  important  thing  is  to  know 
what  .sort  of  man  is  applying  for  the  loan. 
Did  your  bank  ask  those  questions  about 
Jagan?  Did  anyone  tell  you  he  is  a 
Commmiist  and  has  been  running  with 
Communist.'-''" 

He  replied.  "Yes.  the  question  has 
been  rai.'^ed   " 

But  1  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  out 
what  was  said 

This  situation  must  be  absolutely 
terrifying  to  the  American  people.  It 
must  shock  them  to  realize  that  such  a 
thing  was  allowed  to  happen  at  this 
critical  hour  in  world  developments. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the   Senator   from   Connecticut   yield? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKKY  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska? 
Mr.  DODD.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Apart  from  the 
\ery  effective  points  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  making  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  this  man,  what  explanation 
or  justification  is  there  for  making  such 
loans  to  colonies  of  another  country 
which,  under  the  new  orientation  of  this 
administration,  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  contributors  to  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, before  such  colonies  are  even  lib- 
erated? That  has  happened  in  several 
cases.     How  is  it  justified? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  know.  I  asked 
that  question,  too;  but  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  obtain  an  answer.  I  hope 
I  do  get  one.  If  so.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
report  it  to  the  Senate. 

Incidentally,  let  me  state  that  I  was 
told  that  the  application  for  the  loan 
had  been  pending  2  years.  So  I  asked, 
"Why  was  there  such  great  haste,  just 
6  weeks  before  the  election?  If  the  ap- 
plication had  been  pending  for  2  years, 
could  not  you  have  waited  until  the  peo- 
ple of  British  Guiana  had  had  a  chance 
to  reach  their  decision?  Could  not  you 
have  waited  another  6  weeks?"  But  I 
did  not  get  a  very  good  answer  to  that 
question,  either. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yieldlur- 
ther  to  me? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  would  say  that 
those  of  us  who  support  the  principle  of 
foreign  aid— believing  that  some  of  it 
may  be  necessary  in  this  crucial  time  in 
the  world — are  deeply  concerned  not 
merely  about  the  maladministration 
that  has  characterized  it,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  fear  that  that  maladmin- 
istration will  continue. 

There  has  been  a  very  firm  declara- 
tion of  purpose  on  the  part  of  our  Presi- 
dent to  change  that.  I  certainly  applaud 
that  purpose.  But  to  date  there  is  no 
evidence,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  that 
fine  declaration  of  purpose  is  being  car- 
ried out  by  any  significant  changes  in 
key  personnel. 

I  believe  it  would  be  most  important 
for  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  who 
Is  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  to  pursue  this  matter  and 
to  ascertain  who  is  responsible  for  mak- 
ing the  loan  to  Jagan,  and  under  what 
circumstances,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
officials  of  that  type  who  are  responsible 
for  that  action  are  to  be  retained  in  the 
proposed  new  and  better  setup.  This  will 
have  a  great  bearing  on  whether  we  can 
have  any  confidence  that  the  promised 
improvement  of  administration  of  for- 
ci.rrn  aid  will  actually  occur. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  the  gravest 
foars  that  the  promised  improvement  in 
administration  will  not  take  place,  but 
that,  despite  the  President's  purpose,  the 
same  policies  and  performance  which 
have  been  so  disastrous  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  will  continue.  We  all  hope 
they  will  change,  because  if  they  do  not 
change  not  only  will  the  foreign  aid 
program  be  a  failure  and  the  money 
wasted,  but  it  will  be  of  actual  help  to 
the  forces  we  are  trying  to  defeat,  the 


Communists.  If  the  money  goes  to  a  few 
people  at  the  top  as  so  often  hitherto, 
or  to  governments  run  by  officials  with 
Communist  affiliations  or  sympathies,  we 
will  be  helping  the  very  forces  we  are 
trying  to  combat,  and  defeatmg  our  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  freedom  and  peace. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  yieid  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  for  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  shocking  that  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  would  make  such  a  loan  on 
the  eve  of  an  election.  As  the  Senator 
has  .said,  it  would  not  have  been  neces- 
sary for  them,  with  their  office  here  in 
Washington,  to  £jo  to  a  British  white 
paper.  As  the  Senator  know.';,  the  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  has  taken 
evidence  with  regard  to  the  situation  in 
British  Guiana  in  relation  to  its  inves- 
tigation into  communism  in  the  Carib- 
bean. 

While  the  testimony  was  not  released, 
upon  request  it  would  have  been  made 
available,  of  course,  to  any  official  of  the 
International  Bank,  or  anyone  else  in 
Government  who  needed  the  informa- 
tion. They  knew  very  well  the  testi- 
mony was  being  taken. 

It  trives  great  pause  to  those  of  us  who 
feel,  as  I  know  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut does,  that  assistance  to  friendly 
nations   is   in   the   interest   of   our  own 
country,  to  see  a  thing  like  this  happen, 
which  undoubtedly  had  a  definite  influ- 
ence on  the  election.    There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.     Whether  or  not  the  election 
would    have    been    different    without    it. 
nobody  can  say:  but  it  is  retrrettable  in 
the  extreme  that  the  International  Bank 
took  the  step  at  just  this  date.    I  lam 
glad  that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
has  brought  the  matter  to  our  attention 
Mr.  DODD.     I  am  grateful  for  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remark.^  the  fol- 
lowing documents:   First,   "BritLsh  Gui- 
ana,   Su.spension   of   the   Constitution  " 
published    by    Her    Majestys    Govern- 
ment: second,  the  following  appendixes 
from  the  "Report  of  the  British  Guiana 
Constitutional    Commission"— publi.shed 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government:    Appen- 
dix I — 'Extracts  Prom  the  PPP  Periodi- 
cal  Thunder    and    From    Speeches    and 
Writings    of    PPP    Leaders."    Appendix 
II— "List  of  Communist  Literature  Dis- 
tributed  by   the   PPP,"   Appendix   III— 
"Note  on  the  Arson  Plot";  third,  article 
from  the  Daily  Chronicle — Georgetown 
British     Guiana— September     30      1960 
headed    "British    Guiana    Can    Expect 
Anything  Should  PPP  Lose  Elections"- 
fourth,  article  from  the  Guiana  Graph- 
ic— Georgetown.    British    Guiana— July 
4.    1961,    entitled    "Benn    Meant    Every 
Word":  fifth,  some  sundry  articles  from 
the   American    press    dealing    with    the 
British  Guiana  cri.sis  of  1953-54 

The    PRESIDING   OFFICER       With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered.  li 
(See  exhibits  1  throueh  5  )  'I 
Mr.  DODD.    Mr.  President,  in  conclud- 
ing my  remarks,  I  hope  that  what  I  have 
said  has  not  in  any  way  suggested  «n 


"I  told  you  so"  attitude.  It  is  no  solace 
at  all  to  be  proved  right  when  our  na- 
tional .security  is  at  stake,  and  when  the 
cost  of  being  proved  right  runs  so  hli^h. 
But  we  shall  never  survive  the  terrible 
trials  that  lie  ahead  of  us  unless  we  first 
of  all  expose  to  ourselves  and  find  the 
explanations  for  all  the  blunders  and 
errors — errors  of  commission  and  errors 
of  omission — of  which  we  have  been 
guilty. 

What  I  find  particularly  frightening 
about  the  situr  tion  in  British  Guiana  is 
that  we  have  been  aware  since  1953  that 
this  was  a  political  crisis  area,  where  the 
Communists  might  conceivably  come  to 
power. 

But  we  did  nothing. 

In  the  name  of  economy,  we  even  with- 
drew a  few  labor  attaches  who.  accord- 
ing to  accounts,  had  been  doing  an  effec- 
tive job  of  counseling  the  anti-Commu- 
nist trade  unions. 

Worse  than  this,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
we  fortified  Jagan's  position  by  providing 
him  with  technical  assistance  and  by  ap- 
proving the  World  Bank  loan  of  SI '■4 
million,  which  was  personally  signed  for 
by  Jagan  himself.  I  have  been  told  by 
Americans  wlio  were  in  British  Guiana  at 
the  time  that,  had  we  wanted  to  help 
Jagan  win,  we  could  have  taken  no  more 
effective  measure  than  the  granting  of 
this  loan  in  the  weeks  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  election.  Indeed,  when  we 
consider  that  Jagan  won  by  only  two 
seats,  I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to 
suggest  that  this  loan  made  the  dif- 
ference between  victory  and  defeat  for 
the  forces  of  communism  in  British 
Guiana. 

Now,  despite  Jagans  record,  despite 
the  sorry  experience  with  being  nice  to 
Castro  and  with  aid  to  Tito  and  to  Po- 
land, we  find  that  there  is  talk  of  keep- 
ing Jagan  from  going  Communist  by 
making  bigger  and  better  loans  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  alternative 
to  folly;  there  is  an  alternative  to  inac- 
tion. I  believe  that  the  record  of  our 
tragic  failure  in  British  Guiana  is  still 
another  argument  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Freedom  Academy  where  methods 
of  combating  communi.sm  can  be 
studied  and  devised  and  where  we  train 
cold  war  experts  for  the  side  of  free- 
dom. 

Exhibit   I— British   Guiana — Suspension    ot 

THE   Constitution 
(Presented  by  the  Secretary  oX  State  for  the 

Colonies  to  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her 

Majesty.  October  1953) 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

1.  The  new  Constitution  Introduced  In 
British  Guiana  last  April  was  based  on  a 
report  (Col.  No.  280)  of  an  Independent  Com- 
mission (Sir  John  Waddlneton,  Chairman. 
Prof^Bor  V.  T.  Harlow  and  Dr  Rita  Hlnden," 
members),  it  conferred  upon  the  people  for 
the  first  time  universal  adult  suffrage  and 
provided  for  a  bi-cameral  Legislature  with  a 
Lower  Chamber  (House  of  Assembly)  consist- 
ing of  twenty-seven  members,  'of  whom 
twenty. four  were  elected,  and  an  Upper 
Chamber  (the  State  Council)  consisting  of 
nine  members  appointed  by  the  Governor 
(two  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Ministers 
In  the  Lower  Chamber).  The  Constitution 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  six  elected 
members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  as  Mlnla- 
ters  with  dep.ortmentnl  responsibility  and 
gave  them  a  majority  of  two  in  the  Executive 
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Cotmcll,  the  principal  Instrument  of  policy 
The  Governor  was  obliged  (save  In  excep- 
tional cases)  to  consult,  and  take  the  advice 
of.  this  Council. 

2  In  the  General  Election  at  the  end  of 
April  for  the  House  of  Assembly  under  the 
new  Constitution  the  People's  Progressive 
Party  iPPP  )  gained  51  percent  of  the  votes, 
and  18  out  of  24  seats  With  this  majority  It 
secured  the  election  of  members  of  the  Party 
to  the  six  Ministerial  posts  lilled  from  the 
House  of  Assembly. 

These  Ministers  were  Dr  C  B.  Jagan 
(Minister  for  Agriculture)  .Mr  L  F.  S  Burn- 
ham  (Minister  for  Education).  Mr  A  Cha^e 
(Minister  for  Labour)  .  Mrs  S.  King  (Minister 
for  Works ),  Dr  J  P.  Lachhmansingh  (Minis- 
ter for  Health) ,  Mr.  J  N.  Singh  (Minister  for 
Local  Government ) . 

Dr.  Jagan  was  elected  Leader  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  and  Mrs.  Jagan,  Deputy 
Speaker.  Two  further  mem.bers  of  the 
PJ»P.,  Mr.  Flngal  and  Mr.  Robertson,  were 
appointed  to  the  State  Council  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  six  Ministers. 

3.  Tlie  People's  Progressive  Party,  there- 
fore, held  six  out  of  the  ten  places  in  the 
Executive  Council.  It  also  had  a  working 
majority  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  but  not 
in  the  State  Council.  It  would  also  have  had 
a  majority  if  the  Governor  had  decided  to 
call  a  Joint  Session  of  the  two  Houses  for 
any  purpose. 

n.    activities    or    ministers 

4.  The  conduct  of  Ministers  showed  no 
concern  for  the  true  weifare  of  the  Colony 
and  threatened  its  progress  as  an  orderly 
state;  It  had  seriously  endangered  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  country  and  had  set  It  on 
the  road  to  collapse.  Examples  of  this  con- 
duct are- 

(I)  Fomenting  of  strikes  for  political  ends 
(pars   15-181: 

(II)  Attempting  to  oust  established  trade 
unions  by  legislative  action  (par    19): 

(ill)  Removal  of  the  ban  on  the  entry  of 
West  Indian  communists  (  par.  8  1  ; 

(Iv)  Introduction  of  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
Undesirable  Publications  Ordinance  and  the 
flooding  of  the  territory  with  communist 
literature  (paragraphs); 

(v)  Misuse  of  rights  of  appointment  to 
Boards  and   Committees    (paragraph    13); 

(vi)  Spreading  of  racial  hatred  (para- 
graph   14); 

(vll)  Plan  to  secularize  Church  schools 
and  to  re-write  textbooks  to  give  them  a  po- 
litical bias  ( paragraph  36 ) : 

(vlll)  Neglect  of  their  administrative  du- 
ties (paragraphs  22-23) ; 

(ix)  Undermining  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
Police  (paragraphs  9-11) ; 

(X)  Attempts  to  gain  control  of  the  Public 
Service  (paragraph  12); 

(xl)  Threats  of  violence  (paragraphs 
28  33);  -r>     f 

5.  Each  one  of  these  acts  Judged  separately 
was  serious  enough,  and  the  cumulative  ef- 
fect was  disastrous.  Viewed  in  the  light  of 
the  Communist  connexions  of  Ministers, 
their  aim  was  unmistakable. 

6.  In  the  succeeding  paragraphs  the  events 
of  the  period  May-September  1953  are  de- 
scribed roughly  in  chronological  order. 

The  loyal  address  and  uUhdrawal  of  bans  on 
entry  of  Communists  and  Communist 
literature 

7  At  the  first  business  session  of  the  new 
House  of  A.si?emb!y  held  on  17th  June  the 
Party  refused  to  move  a  loyal  address  to  the 
Queen  in  response  to  Her  Majestv's  gracious 
message  at  the  Introduction  of  the  new  Con- 
stltutlo.i  (thoueh  a  loyal  address  was  passed 
imanlmously  when  moved  bv  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition)  . 

8.  At  the  same  time  and  contrary  to  the 
general  policy  of  other  West  Indian  Govern- 
ments, the  PPP  Minlst^s  insisted  on  the 
removal  of  the  ban  on  the  entry  of  certain 
well-known  West  Indian  Communl8t«  Into 
CVn 1116 


British  Guiana  They  Introduced  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  Undesirable  PubUcatlons  Ordi- 
nance, thus  removing  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernor in  Council  to  exclude  subversive  litera- 
ture Communist  literature  brought  In  by 
Dr  J.Tgan  In  1951  was  seized  by  customs  of- 
ficials The  projx)sed  bill  sought  to  Invali- 
date this  seizure  and  was  thus  attempting 
to  make  the.<;e  offlcials  liable  to  legal  pro- 
ceedings for  their  nfflclal  action.  It  has  not 
yet  passed  Into  law.  but  meanwhile  com- 
muni.'^t  literature  has  been  pouring  Into  the 
country. 

U7idermtntng  of  tf-e  loyalty  of  the  police 

9  Ministers  intended  to  organize  a  "Peo- 
ples'   Police  ■'      On   3d    May.   Dr.    Jagan   said. 

Comrades.  In  the  past  when  we  asked  for 
bread  we  were  given  bullets  and  tliose  who 
fired  at  workers  were  honoured  by  the  mas- 
ters. But  when  the  P. PP.  gets  into  power 
the  same  bullets  which  were  fired  on  those 
piKjr  people  wi.l  be  fired  on  our  oppressors. 
We  shall  organise  a  Police  Force;  it  will  be 
known  as  the  Peoples  Police." 

10  Ministers  in  their  speeches  made  clear 
their  di£6atl.<^faction  that  the  existing  police 
force  was  not  under  the  control  of  PPP.; 
they  encouraged  dissatisfied  policemen  to 
take  tlieir  complaints  to  party  leaders  and 
used  Uie  di.^sidents  Uj  spread  discontent  and 
disaffection , 

11.  The  Minister  for  Labour  tried  to  inter- 
fere with  the  Control  of  the  fvMlce  by  the 
Chief  Secretary.  He  informed  the  Chief 
Secretary  that  he  proposed  to  issue  a  state- 
ment for  the  guidance  of  the  police  and  re- 
quested the  Chief  Secretary  to  draw  their 
att.entlon  to  it.  The  following  are  extracts 
from  the  proposed  statement  "It  Is  nau- 
seating to  find  that  as  soon  as  there  Is  a 
labour  disput*  or  stoppage  of  work — no  mat- 
t4>r  how  trivial  or  large — the  police  Intervene. 
Any  repetition  of  the  past  attitude  and  con- 
duct by  the  police  will  meet  with  stern  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  elected  Ministers". 
In  fact  the  police  had  not  interfered  in  la- 
bour disputes;  they  only  became  Involved  In 
the  exercise  of  their  duty  to  maintain  law 
and  order.  The  Chief  Secretan,-  managed 
to  prevail  on  the  Minister  to  defer  publica- 
tion until  the  question  had  been  further  dis- 
cussed, but  on  23rd  September  the  Minister 
asked  that  the  Governor  should  be  informed 
that  he  proposed  to  Issue  the  substance  of 
the  statement  after  restunptlon  of  work  In 
the  sugar  Industry. 

Attempts  to  gain  control  of  the  public 
ser~rice 
12  It  Is  fundamental,  as  it  Is  In  this  coun- 
try— and  it  is  WTltten  Into  all  colonial  con- 
stitutions— that  the  public  services  should 
be  free  from  all  political  Influences.  Ac- 
cordingly under  the  constitution  responsi- 
bility for  the  public  service  Is  reserved  to 
the  Governor  who  Is  advised  on  these  mat- 
ters by  an  independent  Public  Service  Cora- 
mission.  Ministers,  however,  clearly  showed 
that  they  resented  this.  For  example,  in  a 
speech  on  July  26.  Dr  Jagan  said  "They  have 
appointed  a  Civil  Service  Commission  be- 
cause they  do  not  want  us  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  appointment  of  civil  servants. 
We  would  like  to  have  power  to  appoint  our 
own  people  who  would  be  able  to  do  cur 
work'.  Ministers  made  clear  their  inten- 
tion to  abolish  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion and  to  refuse  to  vote  provision  for  it. 
They  encouraged  dussatisfied  members  of  the 
Service  to  come  direct  to  them  for  redress. 
They  also  encouraged  Junior  officers  to  act 
as  informers  on  departmental  activities  and 
have  sought  their  views  regarding  the  ef- 
ficiency and  conduct  of  their  senior  officers. 
The  Minister  of  Works  Instructed  the  Di- 
rector of  Public  Works  that  committees  of 
workers  should  be  set  up  In  connexion  with 
works  projects.  The  functions  of  these  com- 
mittees were  not  to  be  confined  to  service 
conditions,  but  were  to  advise  on  the  execu- 
tion of  the  projects. 


Control  over  boards  and  committees 
13.  Ministers'  appointments  to  Statutory 
Boards  and  Committees  showed  their  de- 
termination to  put  these  Committees  under 
Pij-ty  control  without  regard  for  members" 
suitability  and  experience.  They  appointed 
4  P.P.P.  supporters.  3  of  whom  were  pri- 
mary schoolteachers,  to  the  Education  Com- 
niiiiee  while  the  representatives  previously 
on  the  Committee  of  the  denominational 
governing  bodies  which  control  260  out  of 
277  primary  schools  in  British  GtUana  were 
excluded.  They  also  proposed  to  fill  5  out  of 
7  seats  on  the  Transport  Advlsorv  Council 
by  P. P.P.  supporters.  Two  of  these  were 
Junior  members  of  the  Transport  and  Har- 
bours Department  itself,  and  one  was  a  tailor 
who  earns  his  living  by  selling  PP.P.  Utera- 
ture.  Ministers  pressed  the  Governor  to 
transfer  to  them  his  powers  to  appoint  mem- 
bers of  other  more  Important  executive 
boards  and  committees  so  as  to  give  them 
control  over  the  local  government  t>oard  and 
such  organizations  as  the  Rice  Marketing 
Board  Ministers  ordered  the  manager  of 
the  Rice  Marketing  Board  to  disobey  the 
Instruciions  of  the  legally  appointed  Board 
using  the  threat  that  they  (the  Ministers) 
would  shortly  be  appointing  a  new  Board. 

Racial    hatred 

14  The  Ministers  for  Education  and  for 
Labour  started  an  "African  and  Colonial  Af- 
fairs Committee"  which  declared  support  for 
the  Mau  Mau  In  Kenya  and  the  commu- 
nist terrorists  In  Malaya  and  epeclallsed  in 
vicious  anti-British,  anti-white  propaganda. 
Labour  unrest 

15.  For  many  years  a  trade  union  called 
the  Man  Power  Citizens'  Association 
(M.PCA  )  has  represented  the  main  body 
of  sugar  workers.  It  has  negotiated  a  num- 
ber of  agreements  with  the  Sugar  Producers' 
Association  (S.P.A  )  Improving  wages  and 
setting  up  j-omt  negotiating  machinery.  In 
1945  Dr  Jagan.  who  had  been  Treasurer  of 
this  Union,  having  failed  to  gain  control  of 
It.  b.'oke  away  and  later  under  his  Influence, 
a  rival  union,  the  Guiana  Industrial  Work- 
ers' Union  iGI.WU  )  was  formed  with  Dr. 
J  P  Lachhmansingh  (later  Minister  for 
Health  1  as  President.  This  union  set  out  to 
break  the  M.PC  A.  and  the  negotiating  ma- 
chinery between  the  M.PCA.  and  the 
SPA.  After  the  Enmore  riots  of  16th  June, 
1948,  in  which  a  number  of  people  were 
killed,  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  Into  the 
Sugar  Industry  reported  (Colonial  No  249) 
that  the  claim  of  the  O  I  W  U.  for  recogni- 
tion was  premature  and  unwarranted  and 
that  the  claims  and  complaints  of  the  work- 
ers were  amply  represented  by  the  already 
recog.Tised  unions. 

16  The  GI  W.U  ,  however,  sought  to  call 
general  strikes  In  the  sugar  industry  in  the 
autumns  of  1951  and  1952.  to  obtain  recog- 
nition, but  failed  to  secure  any  general  sup- 
port for  its  calls  though  strikes  did  occur  on 
Individual  estates.  In  the  official  report  of 
the  Registrar  of  Trade  Unions  In  British 
Guiana,  the  n\imber  of  members  of  the 
GIWU  on  the  31st  December.  1952,  was 
given  as  817.  compared  with  7.272  members 
of  the  MFC  A  .  of  whom  at  least  half  were 
sugar  workers 

17  When  the  PP.P  came  into  power  It 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  G.I  W  U  of  which 
Dr  Lachhm.insingh  remained  President  al- 
though Mlnist.er  for  Health  Lat»our  rela- 
tl.ons  In  the  sugar  Indtistry  have  steadily 
deteriorated  owing  to  direct  interference  by 
Ministers  in  minor  matters  which  would 
previously  have  been  settled  through  the 
existing  Joint  consultative  machinery.  Ehir- 
Ing  this  year  there  were  64  minor  stoppages 
from  May  to  September,  compared  with  3  up 
to  May.  In  August  the  Minister  for  Labour 
approached  the  SPA.  and  pressed  for  the 
recognition  of  the  G.I. W.U  The  Association 
sent  a  conciliatory  reply  offering  Joint  recog- 
nition with  the  M.PC  A.     A  meeting  of  the 
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Union  was  held  on  August  30  to  consider  this 
offer.  The  Minister  for  Health  as  President. 
and  the  Minister  for  Works  (who  held  no 
official  position  in  the  Union)  attended. 
The  latter  dominated  the  proceedings  and  in- 
sisted on  the  meeting  calling  a  general  strike 
in  the  Sugar  Industry.  The  meeting  agreed 
without  considering  the  S.P.A.'s  reply  to  their 
demand  for  recognition;  and  Mr.  King,  Dr. 
Lachhmanslngh,  Mrs.  Jagan  (that  is,  two 
Ministers  and  the  Deputy  Speaker)  and  other 
members  of  the  Party  toured  the  estates 
urging  the  workers  to  strike. 

18.  The  resulting  strike  eventually  para- 
lyzed the  whole  industry.  Some  days  after 
it  had  started  the  Union  represented  that 
its  object  w^^  to  secure  an  Improvement  in 
wages  and  working  conditions,  although  no 
previous  approach  had  been  made  on  the 
matter  to  the  employers.  Attempts  were 
made  to  organize  a  general  strike  in  sympathy 
In  other  industries  and  essential  services. 
Some  members  of  the  Sawmill  Workers- 
Union  (President — Dr.  Jagan)  and  the 
British  Guiana  Labour  Union  (President — 
the  Minister  for  Education)  responded.  The 
President  of  the  Transport  Workers'  Union, 
who  was  opposed  to  Joining  the  strike,  even- 
tually agreed  under  pressure  and  intimida- 
tion to  a  4-hQur  sympathy  stoppage  of  work 
by  his  Union.  Even  this  was  only  partially 
successful  and  there  was  little  response  from 
other  Unions.  The  Minister  for  Health  then 
ordered  the  sugar  workers  to  return  to  work. 

Labour  legislation 

19.  Strikes  having  failed,  the  Minister  for 
Health  announced  that  the  G.I.W.U.  demand 
for  recognition  would  be  pursued  by  legisla- 
tive action.  A  draft  Labour  Relations  Ordi- 
nance was  thereupon  published  requiring 
employers  to  recognize  for  purposes  of  nego- 
tiation any  Union  which  obtained  the  sup- 
port of  52  percent  of  the  workers  in  an 
Industry  by  ballot.  Such  legislation  is  con- 
trary to  policy  and  practice  in  British  in- 
dustry because  it  imposes  an  element  of 
compulsion  in  a  field  where  the  principle 
of  mutual  consent,  which  is  Inherent  in  col- 
lective bargaining,  can  alone  yield  satis- 
factory results.  It  is  claimed  to  be  based  on 
a  United  States  law,  but  in  fact  reflects  only 
one  feature  of  a  general  code  of  industrial 
law  in  the  United  States  which  imposes  re- 
strictions and  obligations  not  only  upon 
employers,  but  also  upon  trade  unions.  At 
the  same  time  the  Minister  for  Labour  moved 
to  repeal  the  Trade  Disputes  (Essential  Serv- 
ices) Ordinance  1942.  The  object  of  this 
Ordinance  is  to  prevent  sudden  stoppages  in 
services  where  there  is  likely  to  be  an  Im- 
mediate and  serious  effect  on  the  life  and 
health  of  the  community.  Without  such 
protection,  the  country  could  be  deprived  of 
water  supplies,  electricity,  transport  and 
drainage,  and  food  supplies  and  public 
health  endangered. 

20.  On  September  24,  the  day  the  strike 
ended,  the  House  of  Assembly  met.  Before 
the  session  began,  large  crowds  had  been  in- 
stigated by  the  P.P.P.  and  G.I.W  U.  leaders 
to  assemble  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Chamber.  While  the  police  were  at- 
tempting to  control  them  the  Minister  for 
Works  exhorted  them  to  rush  the  building. 
It  was  soon  packed  with  an  unruly  crowd  and 
it  was  some  time  before  sufficient  order 
could  be  restored  for  the  session  to  begin. 
The  Minister  for  Labour  then  moved  the 
suspension  of  Standing  Orders  so  that  the 
Labour  Relations  Bill  could  be  taken  without 
due  notice  through  all  its  stages  that  day. 
The  Speaker  refused  this  request  on  the 
grounds  that  such  action  infringed  the 
rights  of  the  minority  in  the  House,  and 
that  he  could  not  permit  a  measure  of  such 
importance  to  the  life  of  the  community  to 
be  taken  without  notice.  The  Ministers  pres- 
ent and  other  members  of  the  P.P.P.  then 
rose  and  left  the  Chamber.  Pandemonium 
broke  out  amongst  the  large  crowd  in  the 
Chamber,   which   Invaded    the   floor   of   the 
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House,  and  order  could  not  be  restored  for 
some  time.  The  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
had  to  be  given  police  protection  on  leaving 
the  building.  The  Party  at  first  threatened 
to  boycott  the  House  until  the  Speaker  re- 
versed his  ruling  and  at  a  public  meeting 
the  Speaker  was  accused  by  the  Ministers  of 
partiality.  Eventually,  however,  the  Bill  was 
debated  for  several  days  and  passed.  These 
Incidents  added  to  the  already  serious  tension 
in  Georgetown  which  was  not  relaxed  until 
the  arrival  of  the  troops. 

21.  The  alarm  generated  amongst  mofi)erate 
opinion  by  these  developments  was  reflected 
in  a  resolution  recorded  on  the  21st  Septem- 
ber by  tjie  State  Council,  expressing  its  grave 
anxiety  at  the  sugar  strike  and  regreitting 
that  "certain  Ministers  of  the  Crown  im  the 
Colony  had  been  actively  engaged  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  in  promoting  and  sus- 
taining this  strike"  The  resolution  con- 
tinued "such  action  by  these  Ministers  of 
the  Crown  Is  a  grave  danger  to  the  Consti- 
tution, a  direct  tlireat  to  the  peace  and  se- 
curity of  the  citizens  of  the  Colony  aiwa  the 
negation  of  eood  and  responsible  democratic 
government,"  and  it  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  "after  due  enquiry  to  take  such  action 
as  he  may  deem  fit  to  ensure  confidence  in 
the  Government  and  the  proper  and  etflpient 
working    of    the    Constitution." 

Ministerial   negligence 

22  When  the  Ministers  were  dlsiijissed 
large  arrears  of  work  were  found  in  m^t  of 
the  offices;  in  the  case  of  the  Minister  for 
Works,  who  was  responsible  for  drainage  and 
irrigation,  important  issues  had  beeni  left 
undealt  with  for  several  months.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  neglect  and  of  Minltters' 
actions  are  given   in   paragraphs   24-27. 

23.  Ministers  came  into  power  at  an  impor- 
tant stage  in  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try. Prospects  were  bright.  An  estimated 
total  of  £10  million  overseas  capital  had  been 
invested  in  the  Colony  over  the  preceding 
five  years.  Plans  to  bring  large  areas  of  land 
into  production  on  the  coast  and  to  provide 
for  the  ever-growing  population  had  ibeen 
drawn  up.  involving  large  schemes  for  the 
drainage  of  land.  Arrangements  had  Ibeen 
made  to  find  the  siibstantial  sum  of  noj'jney 
required  to  meet  the  cost,  partly  from  the 
Colony's  allocation  of  ES'zm.  from  UEited 
Kingdom  funds  for  development.  There 
were  favourable  markets  for  the  two  main 
agricultural  products,  namely  sugar  and 
rice,  the  former  provided  by  the  Common- 
wealth Sugar  Agreement.  1951.  The  report 
of  the  International  Bank  Mission  wfhich 
visited  British  Guiana  early  this  year  was 
available  in  mid-July.  This  report  provided 
an  excellent  blue-print  for  the  future  devel- 
opment of  the  Colony.  Ministers  made  no 
attempt  to  take  advantage  of  all  these  oppor- 
tunities despite  the  efforts  of  the  Governor 
who.  as  stated  in  his  broadcast,  pressed  lUpon 
them  on  many  occasions,  ways  and  means 
of  making  progress  in  the  economic  field. 

III.    THE     ECONOMIC     CONSEQUENCES 

24.  Not  only  did  Ministers  neglect  all  tjhese 
opportunities  of  pushing  ahead  with  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  terri- 
tory and  thereby  Improving  the  standard 
of  life  of  the  Inhabitants,  but  by  their  activ- 
ities they  undermined  the  confidence  of 
the  whole  business  community.  Although 
the  International  Bank  Mission  conclifided 
during  its  visit  that  the  major  part  of!  the 
large  sums  required  for  development  dwing 
the  next  5  years  could  be  raised  locally,  the 
Governor  was  recently  advised  that  ai;y  at- 
tempt to  raise  a  local  loan  would  be  unsuc- 
cessfu!.  A  survey  by  the  Chamber  of  Oom- 
merce  of  principal  business  firms  shows  that 
turnover  in  wholesale  and  retail  trades  de- 
creased by  9*2  percent  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  in  1952.  There  is  rim- 
ple  evidence  that  until  private  firms  have 
more  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  Coony 


they   will   make   no   further   capital    invest- 
ments there      For  example 

(a)  Kennametals  International  S.A.  (Inc.) 
abandoned  an  exclusive  permission  to  ex- 
plore for  columbite  tantalite  on  June  30; 

(b)  The  New  York  Alaska  Gold  Dredging 
Company  abandoned  an  exclusive  permission 
on  September  3; 

(c)  The  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  withdrew 
their  application  for  an  oil  exploration  li- 
cense on  August  27; 

(d)  Panhandle  Oil  Canada  Limited  has 
abandoned  furtiier  exploration  pending  the 
clarification  of  the  political  situation; 

(e)  A  building  project  by  Ellis  Associated 
Companies  involving  capital  investment  of 
$300  000  was  abandoned  as  financial  backers 
refused  to  continue  negotiations  with  the 
then  Government. 

25.  Unemployment  Increased  sharply  In 
the  building  trade,  because  of  a  general 
reluctance  to  start  new  construction  work. 
Local  timber  mills  report  decreases  varying 
from  12  percent  to  40  percent  in  the  demand 
for  lumber  for  the  domestic  building  trade. 

26.  At  the  end  of  1952  Savings  Bank  de- 
posits totalled  approximately  $16  million. 
The  level  of  deposits  fluctuated  during  the 
first  weeks  of  the  new  Government,  but  a 
serious  run  started  in  August  as  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 


Date 

Deposits 

With- 
drawals 

Net  with- 
drawals 

Auk.  !»-31 

Sept.  1-15 

Scjit.  lft-3<» 

$2K1.2ft4 
HA).  029 
33ft.  6»4 

$fi04.60.S 

1.371,485 

712,  C19 

$323,311 

1.  «t2.  4.V> 
373.  Kti 

Total 

968.087 

2.688.709 

1  699  Ti2 

.N'uTt.-DulUr  (B.W.H  =  4s.  -M. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  troops  the  rate  of 
withdrawal  significantly  decreased. 

27.  The  numerous  strikes  and  stoppages 
In  the  sugar  industry  which  had  taken  place 
during  the  past  4  months  owing  to  direct 
interference  in  labotir  relations  on  sugar 
estates  by  Ministers  resulted  in  substantial 
losses  in  production  of  sugar  and  in  wages 
earned  by  sugar  workers. 

IV.    THE  DANGER   OF  VIOLENCE 

28.  The  leaders  of  the  P  P  P  had  for  some 
time  made  clear  their  preparedness  to  use 
force  to  gain  their  ends      For  example — 

(1)  On  March  10  this  year  Dr  Jagan  said: 
"In  Kenya  the  Africans  are  not  only  killing 
white  men  who  took  away  their  land,  but 
are  killing  their  own  people  who  turn 
stooges  and  that  should  be  done  to  stooges 
(here)  who  are  fighting  the  cause  of  the 
Government  and  not  the  people." 

(ii)  The  Minister  for  Education  said  in 
House  of  Assembly  on  September  11:  "The 
possibility  of  our  present  constitution  being 
taken  from  us  will  be  met  by  as  much  force 
as  is  necessary  '  He  also  said  at  a  public 
meeting  on  September  24:  "They  say  they 
are  going  to  take  away  the  constitution  from 
us,  but  I  would  like  them  to  know  that 
when  they  attempt  that.  Her  Gracious 
Majesty  will  not  only  hear  of  the  explosion 
of  the  atomic  bomb  In  the  hinterlands  of 
Australia,  but  she  will  hear  of  it  in  the 
mud  land  of  British  Guiana,  for  we  Intend 
to  fight  to  the  end.  I  would  like  not  to  dis- 
close our  plans  for  the  intended  action  which 
we  will  take,  but  will  keep  it  a  secret  until 
it  becomes  necessary  to  put  it  into  opera- 
tion." 

29.  Ministers'  actions  showed  that  their 
speeches  were  not  mere  rhetoric.  One  ex- 
ample of  this  was  when  the  Minister  for 
Works  encouraged  a  mob  to  rush  the  legisla- 
ture (see  par.  20).  The  attempts  to  subvert 
the  police  force  and  to  set  up  "People's 
Police"  can  have  had  no  other  object  (see 
pars.  9  and  10) . 

30.  It  was  established  from  reliable  sources 
that,  at  meetings  attended  by  Dr  Jagan,  the 
Minister    for    Education,    the    Minister    for 
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Works,  and  Mrs  Jagan,  a  plan  was  made  to 
set  fire  to  business  property  and  residences 
of  prominent  Europeans  and  Government 
officials.  It  was  to  be  put  into  force  if  the 
Governor  refused  to  declare  a  Joint  Session 
to  consider  the  Labour  Relations  Bill,  or  If 
action  was  taken  to  arrest  any  of  the  Minis- 
ters for  sedition  or  if  the  Constitution  was 
revoked.  This  Information  was  supported  by 
reports  of  unusual  sales  of  petrol  to  individ- 
uals without  cars  who  carried  it  away  in  cans 
or  bottles. 

31.  The  PPP  has  a  well-developed  cell 
system  which  enables  contacts  to  be  made 
and  instructions  Issued,  and  there  Is  re- 
ported to  be  a  hard  core  of  some  40O-50O 
Party  members,  concentrated  mainly  in 
Georgetown,  who  are  ready  to  do  violence  at 
the  bidding  of  the  leaders,  particularly  Mr. 
King 

32  Prom  September  1  to  October  9,  660 
applications  for  cover  against  riot  and 
civil  commotion  to  a  value  of  $11,335,000 
were  received  by  three  of  the  Insurance  com- 
panies operating  in  the  colony  from  persons 
who  have  not  previously  sought  such  cover. 

33.  On  October  15,  the  Governor  reported 
that  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  arrival 
of  troops  forestalled  any  plans  for  violent 
demonstrations  with  which  any  moves  to 
take  action  against  Ministers  and  the  party, 
even  the  withdrawal  of  portfolios  from  one 
or  more  of  the  Ministers,  would  otherwise 
have  been  greeted." 

v.    PEOPLES      PHOCKESSIVK      PARTT      ULADIX.S      MTD 

Ti^s  UJth    international  Communist 
orgaJiuations 

34.  Leaders  of  the  Party  have  been  closely 
associated  with  international  communist 
organisations  for  many  years  Mrs.  Jagan 
was  a  member  of  the  Young  Communist 
League  in  the  United  States  before  1943  and 
Mr  R  Westmaas  freqticntly  attended  com- 
munist meetings  In  Great  Britain  before 
returning  to  British  Guiana  In  November. 
1952.  At  least  ten  members  of  the  Party 
have  made  tripe  behind  the  "Iron  Curtain'' 
during  the  past  two  years  and  these  trips 
have  increased  in  frequency  since  the  Party 
came  into  power  Such  Party  members  who 
visited  the  United  Kingdom  had  frequent 
contacts  with  Com.munists  here  Details  of 
contacts  between  PPP.  leaders  and  inter- 
national communist  front  organisations  are 
given  in  Appendix  A.  It  will  be  seen  that 
these  hpve  mainly  been  with  the  "World 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions."  an  organiza- 
tion under  communist  control  which  has 
latterly  devoted  much  attention  to  the  in- 
citement of  strikes  and  agitation  In  West- 
ern democratic  countries  and  their  colonies. 
At  its  general  Council  meeting  in  November 
1951,  Dr.  Jagan  himself  sought  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Colonial  Bureau  of  the  W.PTU 
PPP  leaders  have  made  It  clear  that  they 
were  prepared  to  follow  the  lead  of  W.F  T  U. 
and  to  further  the  alms  of  International 
communism  In  British  Guiana. 

Party  organization 
35  The  P.P.P.  evolved  from  a  political 
discussion  group  organised  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Jagan.  Although  the  party  had  a  following 
amongst  labour  leaders,  it  was  firmly  con- 
trolled from  the  ouLset  by  Mrs.  J&gan  as 
Secretary  and  Dr.  Jagan  as  President.  They 
used  the  Party  to  disseminate  communist 
literature  and  to  spread  pro-Communist 
propaganda  in  its  Journal  "Tliunder."  As 
already  described  the  Japans  and  their  as- 
sociates set  out  to  capture  the  existing  Trade 
Union  movement  or.  where  thev  failed,  as 
with  the  sugar  union,  to  set  up  rival  unions 
in  order  to  provide  the  labour  wing  to  their 
political  party  Mrs.  Jagan,  shortly  after 
her  election  as  Deputy  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Assembly,  attended  the  Third  World  Con- 
gress of  the  Communist-dominated  Women's 
International  Democratic  Federation  (W.I. 
DF  )    and.  on  her  return,  she  circulated   a 


directive  to  Party  members  calling  for 
organization  of  small  cells  for  recniltment 
and  indoctrination  and  the  selling  of  the 
I>arty's   paper   and   Communist   literature. 

Comniunuft  propaganda 
36  In  official  broadcasts  Ministers  gave 
evidence  of  their  attachment  to  Communist 
ideas  Dr  Jagan  announced  he  believed  that 
.vx;ialism  having  replaced  capitalism  would 
"Itself  evolve  into  the  higher  Communist 
stage  of  society"  In  an  official  broadcast 
the  Minister  for  Education  said  his  inten- 
tion was  I.)  remove  Churches  from  their 
present  participation  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  country  and  to  revise  the  cur- 
riculum and  textbooks  of  schools  "to  give 
them  the  true  Gulanese  Socialist  and  realis- 
tic outlook  " 

37.  The  Party  and.  in  particular,  Mr.  R. 
Westmaas,  one  of  Its  Vice-Presidents,  have 
promoted  the  formation  of  a  Communist 
political  Youth  Organization,  the  Pioneer 
Youth  League,  affiliated  to  the  Communist 
controlled  World  Federation  of  Democratic 
Youth  iWFDY  )  and  World  Peace  Council 
(  W.P.C.I .  All  Ministers  have  been  present  at 
one  time  or  another  at  League  meetings 
where  propaganda  of  the  W.FX)  Y  and 
W.PC  waf  distributed.  On  August  16.  1953, 
a  Youth  Congress,  to  which  overseas  dele- 
gates were  invited  by  the  Minister  for  Works, 
was  held  to  coincide  with  the  Communist 
World  Youth  Festival  at  Bucharest. 

38.  The  Party  sought  to  undermine  the 
position  and  influence  of  the  established 
Youth  Movement.'^,  such  as  the  B.)v  Scouts 
and  Girl  Guides,  which  are  grouped  in  the 
Colony  under  a  Youth  Council.  This  Coun- 
cil refused  to  accept  the  membership  of  the 
League  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  a  politi- 
cal organization  Tlie  Minister  f.r  Local 
Government  and  Social  Welfare  proposed  to 
the  Governor  that  the  Minister  for  Works 
should  be  made  chairman  of  the  Council. 

39.  In  May,  Mrs.  Jagan  set  up  a  Women's 
Prc»gressive  Organlzatu^n  which  has  applied 
for  affiliation  to  the  communist  controlled 
W  I.D.F.  A  Brltli.h  Guiana  Peace  Commit- 
tee, in  which  the  Minister  for  Works,  Mrs. 
Jagan  and  Mr.  R.  Westmaas  have  been  ac- 
tive, h;jfi  been  spreading  this  type  of  com- 
munist "peace"  propaganda  for  some  lime 
and  has  taken  its  lead  from  the  communist - 
run  World  Peace  Council.  Mr.  Westmaas 
is  responsible  for  running  a  bookshop  which 
is  the  main  centre  for  the  dissemination  of 
communist  propaganda. 

40.  In  sum.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jagan,  Mr  S. 
King  and  Mr.  R  Westmaas  especially  have 
been  In  frequent  contact  wltii  CommunUta 
and  Communist  front  organizaUons  abroad. 
They  have  shown  by  their  speeches  and 
writings  that  they  are  zealots  in  the  cause 
of  communism  and  have  demonstrated  by 
their  actions  that  their  objective  is  to  im- 
pose a  totalitarian  control  on  the  P.PJ".. 
the  Trade  Unions,  the  police  force,  the  vouth 
organisations  and  the  State  itself.  All  the 
Ministers  have  supported  the  extremists, 
have  shown  that  they  were  prepared  to  be 
grilded  by  them  and  cannot  therefore,  evade 
responsibility    for    what    has    occurred. 

41.  The  Soviet  Communist  leaders  Issue 
periodical  directives  in  the  Comlnform 
Journal  concerning  the  "national  libera- 
tion movement  in  colonial  and  dependent 
countries."  Communists  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  securing  control  of  these  move- 
ment.s  in  order  to  establish  satellite 
"Peoples'  Democracies"  The  technique  by 
which  communist  parties  have  seized  power 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  world  is  significant- 
ly standardized  In  those  countries  a  hiphly 
disciplined  party  machine  used  propaganda. 
Indoctrination  of  the  young,  infiltration  of 
the  police  and  the  public  service,  penetration 
of  all  forms  of  social  organisation,  fomenting 
of  class  hatred  and  the  creation  of  economic 
chaos  by  strikes  to  achieve  its  ends  Step 
by  step  this  Is  the  pattern  followed  by  the 
PPP.  In  British  Guiana. 


\T     ACTION  BT  HrR  MAJESTT'S  GOVERNMENT 

42  It  became  clear  by  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber that  British  Guiana  was  facing  a  rapid 
deterioration  in  the  efficiency  of  its  admin- 
istration, in  Its  economy  and  In  Its  security. 
This  deterioration  threatened  not  only  public 
order,  but  the  very  Uvelihood  of  the  people. 
The  Governor's  reserve  pKiwers  were  certainly 
never  intended  to  deal  with  a  situation  of 
this  kind,  so  that  effective  action  could  not 
be  taken  within  the  terms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  remedy  matters.  After  corisultation 
with  the  Governor  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  driven  reluctantly  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  course  was  to  take  steps  to 
suspend  the  Constitution.  To  have  waited 
until  further  deterioration  In  the  situation 
had  brought  loss  of  life  would  have  been  a 
betrayal  of  Her  Majesty's  Government's  re- 
sponsibilities. 

43.  Her  Majesty's  Government  realised  the 
gravity  of  this  step.  Some  Ministers  had 
threatened  violence  and  tension  was  great. 
They  and  other  extremists  might  have  used 
this  occasion  for  stirring  up  disorder.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  accordingly  decided  to 
transfer  to  British  Guiana  the  troops  whlrh 
were  stationed  in  Jamaica  and  British  Hon- 
duras to  support  the  security  forces  and  to 
ensure  the  maintenance  of  order.  In  the 
event  the  action  Uken  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  was  greeted  with  widespread 
relief  in  the  Colony  and  there  were  no  In- 
cidents beyond  the  general  strike  which  the 
P.P.P.  Ministers  are  attempting  to  organise. 
In  the  West  Indies  the  unofficial  members 
of  several  Executive  Councils  and  Commit- 
tees have  supported  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment's action.  Strong  criticisms  of  the 
PPP.  by  leaders  of  the  two  principal  politi- 
cal parties  in  Jamaica  have  been  published 
m  the  Press 

44.  Pending  the  making  of  the  Order  In 
Council  to  suspend  the  Constitution  P.P.P. 
Ministers  were  deprived  of  responsibility  for 
departments  and  steps  were  taken  to  amend 
the  Constitution  so  that  the  Governor,  in 
exercising  his  powers  under  the  Constitution, 
was  no  longer  obliged  to  act  on  the  advice  of 
Executive  Council.  This  was  the  effect  of  the 
British  Guiana  (Constitution)  (Amendment) 
Order  in  Council.  1953,  made  on  4th  October. 
1953.  and  of  the  Additional  Instructions, 
amending  the  Royal  Instructions  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  April  1.  1953,  sigiied  by  The  Queen 
on  the  same  day.  The  Governor  was  also 
given  emergency  powers  at  the  same  time 
under  the  British  Guiana  (Emergency)  Or- 
der in  Council,  1953  The  texts  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government's  announcement  and 
the  Governor's  broadcast  of  9th  October  are 
given  in  Appendices  B  and  C.  As  stated  in 
the  announcement  a  Commission  will  be 
sent  out  to  British  Guiana  to  enquire  into 
the  events  which  have  led  to  this  check  In 
the  political  advance  of  the  Colony  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  a  revised  Con- 
stitution. 

APPENDIX   A CONTACTS  BETWEEN    P  P.P    LEADERS 

AND     INTERNATIONAL     COMMl'NIST     rRONT     OR- 
GANIZATIONS    1950-1953 

In  November  1950.  Keith  Carter  from 
British  Guiana  was  present  at  the  Second 
World  Peace  Congress  held  in  Warsaw  under 
the  auspices  of  the  (Communist  World  Peace 
Council.  In  February  1951,  "Thunder."  the 
organ  of  the  People's  Progressive  Party,  In- 
cluded an  article  entitled  "Long  Live  Peace,  ' 
which  followed  the  lead  of  the  Communist 
controlled  Warsaw  Peace  Congress  of  Novem- 
l>er  1950.  in  calling  for  the  abolition  of 
atomic,  bacteriological,  and  other  methods 
of  mass  destruction.  Towards  the  end  of 
1951  a  British  Guiana  Peace  Committee  was 
set  up.  and  was  dominated  by  P.PP.  sup- 
porters 

In  the  summer  of  1951,  Dr  Jagan,  the 
leader  of  the  People's  Progre«lTe  Party, 
visited  Etzrope,  primarily  to  attend  the 
Ilird    World  Festival  of  Youth  and  Students 
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for  Peace"  which  was  held  In  Berlin  in 
August  1951.  It  was  also  attended  by  thir- 
teen other  British  Guianese  residents  at  that 
time  In  the  United  Kingdom,  including  Mr. 
R.  Westmaas,  who  on  his  retvirn  to  British 
Guiana  became  a  prominent  member  of  the 
PPP.  On  August  20,  Prague  Radio  in  its 
English  transmission  broadcast  a  recorded 
speech  made  by  Dr.  Jagan  in  which  he  de- 
nounced British  Imperialism  for  allegedly 
exploiting  the  manpower  and  plundering 
the  resources  of  British  Guiana. 

In  November  1951.  Dr  Jagan  attended  the 
the  General  Council  meeting  of  the  Com- 
munist-controlled World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions'  (W.P.T.U)  in  the  Soviet  sector 
of  Berlin,  as  an  observer.  During  the  course 
of  his  speech  there  he  made  a  suggestion 
that  to  assist  trade  unions  in  colonial  terri- 
tories the  W.F.T.U.  should  set  up  a  Colonial 
Department.  This  suggestion  was  reiterated 
by  a  Trinidad  observer  present,  and  later  a 
recommendation  incorporating  this  proposal 
was  approved  by  the  General  Council  meet- 
ing. A  further  recommendation  approved 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  W.F.T.U.  should 
send  delegates  to  colonial  territories  In  order 
to  strengthen  its  links  with  these  terri- 
tories. 

Meanwhile,  in  Vienna  the  staff  of  the 
W.F.T.U.  Secretariat  had  been  augmented  by 
the  arrival  there  from  the  U.S.A.  of  Mr.  Fer- 
dinand C.  Smith,  a  Jamaican  by  birth.  Mr. 
Smith  had  lived  in  the  U.S.A.  for  over  30 
years  and  was  well  known  there  for  his  Com- 
munist activities  amongst  maritime  workers; 
he  left  the  U.S.A.  in  anticipation  of  the 
execution  of  a  deportation  order  in  force 
against  him.  He  became  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary in  the  W.F  T  U.  Secretariat  in  charge  of 
American,  Canadian,  and  Ciiribbean  affairs, 
and  later  was  nominated  as  head  of  the 
W.F.T.U.  Colonial  Department 

In  the  spring  of  1952,  presumably  in  ful- 
filment of  the  W.FT.U.  General  Council 
recommendation  referred  to  earlier.  Mr. 
Smith  in  company  with  Mr.  W.  Strachan,  a 
Jamaican  Communist  resident  in  London, 
travelled  to  the  West  Indies.  They  visited 
Jamaica  and  Trinidad  but  were  refused  per- 
mission to  visit  British  Guiana;  this  deci- 
sion was  later  the  subject  of  a  bitter  attack 
by  Dr.  Jagan  in  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
Both  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Strachan  returned 
to  Europe  in  June  1952,  but  a  month  later 
Mr.  Smith  sailed  from  the  United  Kingdom 
for  Jamaica,  where  he  remained  until  March 
of  this  year.  In  March  he  led  delegates 
from  the  Caribbean  at  an  International 
Conference  on  Social  Security  held  in  Vienna 
under  the  W.F.T.U.  auspices;  he  travelled  to 
Jamaica  once  more  in  April  to  continue  his 
activities    there    on    behalf    of    the    W.F.T.U. 


'  At  the  time  of  its  Berlin  Council  meet- 
ing the  W.F.T.U.  had  been  for  nearly  three 
years  under  Communist  control.  Its  pri- 
mary task,  as  defined  at  its  Milan  Congress 
In  1949  by  the  Soviet  Trade  Union  leader 
V.  V.  Kuznetsov  was  to  "expose  the  war- 
mongers and  their  agents  in  the  labour 
movement,"  a  task  which  "in  the  colonial 
and  dependent  countries"  was  to  be  "com- 
bined with  the  call  for  a  struggle  for  na- 
tioiial  liberation  and  independence".  Kuz- 
netsov insisted  that  the  W.F.T.U.  should 
work  to  "secure  the  affiliation  of  new  mem- 
bers especially  trade  union  centers  in  colo- 
nial and  dependent  countries"  and  that  its 
executive  bodies  should  "establish  close 
contact  with  the  trade  unions  of  those  coun- 
tries "  The  promise  of  "systematic  help  for 
trade  unions  in  the  colonial  and  dependent 
countries"  was  repeated  at  the  meeting  of 
the  W.FT.U.  Executive  Committee  in  Buda- 
pest in  May  1950,  which  also  instructed  the 
WFTU.  Secretariat  to  extend  the  distribu- 
tion of  W.F.T.U.  material  to  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America,  and  to  assist  trade  unions  of 
those  countries  in  starting  and  developing 
a  trade  union  press. 


After  his  debut  at  the  Berlin  Council,  Dr. 
Jagan  and  his  more  extreme  colleagues  in 
the  P.P.P.  began  to  take  a  prominent  part 
In  W.F.T.U.  activity.  The  W.F.T.U.  Bulletin 
of  January  16-31,  1952.  contained  a  long 
article  by  him  on  the  Trade  Union  "artrug- 
gle"  in  British  Guiana  in  which  he  attacked 
the  "sham  constitution"  given  to  the  Colony 
and  demanded  "real  independence".  The 
W.FT.U.  Bulletin  of  March  1-15,  1953.  con- 
tained an  article  in  extreme  terms  by  Mrs. 
Jagan  on  "Civil  Liberties  in  British  Guiana". 
In  the  late  summer  of  1952,  the  Pioneer 
Youth  League  of  British  Guiana  came  into 
being  as  the  Youth  Movement  of  the  P.P.P. 
It  was  accepted  as  an  affiliate  of  the  Com- 
munist controlled  World  Federation  of 
Democratic  Youth  (WFD  Y  )  =  at  a  Coun- 
cil meeting  held  in  Prague  in  February, 
1953,  and  attended  by  Mr.  S.  King.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  P.P.P.,  and  lately  Minjister 
of  Communications. 

In  October  1952.  Dr  Jagan  was  present 
at  a  meeting  in  Barbados  called  by:  Mr 
Richard  Hart,  Secretary  of  the  Caribbean 
Labour  Congress,  and  attended  by  other 
Communist  sympathisers  from  Trinidad. 
St,  Vincent  and  Barbados  itself.  Mr.  F.  C. 
Smith  intended  to  be  present  at  this  meet- 
ing also,  at  which  it  is  believed  that  plans 
to  further  W.F  T.U.  Influence  in  the  Carib- 
bean area  were  discussed,  but  in  the  eivent 
he  was  not  allowed  to  enter  Barbados. 

In  December  1952,  Mr.  S.  King.  Assifltant 
Secretary  of  the  PPP..  travelled  to  Vienna 
to  attend  the  so-called  Congress  of  Peoples 
for  Peace,  held  tinder  the  auspices  of  the 
World  Peace  Council.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Presidium.  Later  Mr  King  visited  Buda- 
pest where  he  is  reported  to  have  made  a 
statement  alleging  that  90  percent  of  the 
youth  of  British  Guiana  were  unemployed, 
and  that  the  schoolchildren  were  half 
starved.  He  also  went  to  Prague  where  he 
attended  the  W  F.D  Y.  Council  meeting  itien- 
tloned  above  On  his  return  on  5th  March, 
1953.  he  brought  back  with  him  a  large  suit- 
case full  of  Communist  propaganda,  pam- 
phlets and  correspondence  with  Communist 
contacts  In  Kastern  Europe  and  England, 

In  May  1953.  a  body  known  as  the  Wonr^en's 
Proge.ssive  Organisation  was  formed  ^t  a 
meeting  held  in  Georgetown  by  Mrs  Jagan, 
and  a  decision  taken  to  apply  for  affiliation 
to  the  Communist  controlled  Women's  Inter- 
national Democratic  Federation'  (headquar- 
ters— Soviet  sector  of  Berlin),  Immediately 
afterwards  Mrs  Jagan  left  for  Copenhagen 
to  attend  the  Third  World  Congress  of  Wom- 
en organised  by  the  WIDF  Mrs  Jagan  was 
elected  to  the  Congress  Presidium.  In  a 
speech  she  said  "We  need  guidance  and 
help  •  •  •  We  In  the  colonial  world  are 
tied  economically  and  politically  like  the 
slaves  of  old.  •  •  •  Our  people  turn  their 
eyes  to  the  great  socialist  countries  which 
have  been  moving  forward  with  great  rapld- 


-  The  W.F.D.Y.  is  a  Communist-contrt^lled 
organisation  which  has  close  links  with;  the 
W.F.T.U.  It  has  always  shown  a  close  in- 
terest in  colonial  problems.  Thus,  its  Hjcec- 
utive  Council  reported  at  its  Second  Con- 
gress in  Budapest  in  September  1949:  '"The 
imperialists'  preparations  for  war  have  been 
stepped  up  •  •  •  Everything  is  being  put 
into  motion  in  order  to  drown  in  blood  the 
irresistible  movement  of  the  colonial  peo- 
ples for  national  liberation." 

'The  Communist-controlled  Women's  In- 
ternational Democratic  Federation  has  also 
shown  a  close  interest  in  colonial  problems 
in  accordance  with  the  accepted  Communist 
line.  A  resolution  passed  at  its  Asian  Con- 
ference at  Pekin  in  1949  declared:  "tThe 
W.I.D.F.  leads  women  of  all  the  imperialist 
countries  in  their  struggle  against  their  gov- 
ernments for  the  immediate  termination  of 
the  colonial  wars  and  armed  Intervention  In 
■Vietnam,  Indonesia,  Malaya,  Burma,  and  the 
southern  part  of  Korea." 


ity  and  success.  Help  us  to  win  freedom  for 
all  the  oppressed  colonial  peoples  of  the 
world"  Mrs.  Jagan  visited  Rumania  after 
the  congress. 

In  June  1953.  Mr.  R.  Westmaas,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  P.P.P.,  attended  a  session  of  the 
World  Peace  Council  in  Budapest,  during  the 
course  of  which  Dr.  Jagan  and  Mr.  E  Hunt- 
ley (a  P.P.P.  member)  were  elected  membeis 
of  the  W.P.C.  Mr.  Westmaas  stayed  In  Eu- 
rope to  attend  the  Third  World  Youth  Con- 
gress and  the  Fourth  World  Youth  Festival, 
both  events  being  held  in  Bucharest  in  late 
July  and  early  August  under  the  auspices 
of  the  World  Federation  of  Democratic 
Youth.  Mr.  Westmaas  was  joined  by  two 
delegates  from  British  Guiana  selected  by 
the  Pioneer  Youth  League.  Mr.  Martin  Car- 
ter (an  assistant  secretary  of  the  P.P.P.)  and 
Mr   Ramkarran  (a  PPP   member). 

Three  members  of  the  PPP  .  Mr.  Jackson 
(President  of  the  Federation  of  Unions  of 
Government  Employees),  Mr.  Blackman 
(Secretary  of  Saw  Mill  Workers'  Union)  and 
Mr.  Ramkarran  (a  member  of  the  House  of 
Assembly)  were  at  the  Third  Congress  of 
WFTU.  which  opened  on  10th  October. 
1953,  in  Vienna.  The  Secretary-General.  M. 
Sailiant,  said  in  his  opening  speech  that  the 
main  task  of  the  WFTU,  was  to  develop 
the  workers  struggle  "as  much  against  co- 
lonial exploitation  as  for  the  strengthening 
of  the  social  laws  won  in  the  course  of  pre- 
vious struggles.  That  Is  why  we  need  to 
stimulate,  develop  and  guide  everywhere  the 
combative  spirit"  Mr.  Ramkarran  said  at 
the  Congre^jf  "In  this  (sugar)  strike  move- 
ment the  organisations  affiliated  with  the 
so-called  International  Confederation  of 
Free  Trade  Unions  stabbed  the  workers  in 
the  back"  (presumably  because  they  refused 
to  take  part  in  a  political  general  strike). 
Mr.  Blackman  spoke  of  British  Guiana  being 
hidden  behind  "the  blood  bespattered  cur- 
tain of  British  terrorism"  and  said  "we  will 
flght  with  as  much  determination  even 
against  odds  as  the  Malayan  patriots  and 
the  people  of  Kenya.  We  who  have  lived 
In  slavery  look  with  pride  and  admiration 
at  the  achievements  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
successes  of  People's  China  and  the  People's 
Democracies  in  such  a  short  space  of  time 
Steel  us  to  go  forward  with  greater  courage" 
He  appealed  to  the  W.F.T.U  for  help.  Mr. 
Jackson  was  elected  to  the  Presidium.  Ob- 
servers from  Jamaica,  St.  'Vincent,  and  Trini- 
dad attended  this  fimctlon  together  with 
Mr.  P.  C.  Smith. 

Papers  seized  in  recent  police  raids  on 
party  premises  show  that  the  PPP  leaders 
were  in  constant  communication  with 
WFTU.  and  other  international  communist 
bodies  in  Europe  as  well  as  individual  Com- 
munists in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  fol- 
lowing are  examples: 

1  Letter  from  Jean  Lafltte  of  the  W  P  C. 
enclosing  photographic  documents  and  cap- 
tions concerning  bacteriological  warfare  in 
Korea  and  China; 

2.  Letter  from  the  Committee  for  Friend- 
ship and  Cultural  Relations  with  Foreign 
Countries.  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  dated  June  4. 
1953.  sending  material  and  photographs  on 
the  life  of  Dlmltrov; 

3  Two  letters  dated  April  17  and  August 
25,  1953.  from  the  WFTU  Publications 
Limited  to  Mr  Huntley  (a  member  of  P  P.P  ) . 
acknowledging  notes  on  sugar  workers  and 
newspaper  reproductions; 

4.  Declaration  from  the  World  Peace 
Council  In  Budapest.  June  1953,  attended  by 
Mr    Westmaas; 

5  Letter  to  Mr.  Huntley's  wife,  forwarding 
proceedings  of  Third  World  Congress  of 
Women  in  Copenhagen,  June  1953; 

6.  Letter  to  the  Pioneer  Youth  League 
from  Jacques  Denis,  General  Secretary. 
W.F.D.Y..  Bucharest,  acknowledging  receipt 
of  names  of  four  delegates  and  two  observ- 
ers elected  to  attend  the  World  Youth  Con- 
gress. 
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There  is  abundant  information  available 
to  Indicate  quite  clearly  that  since  initial 
contacts  were  made  in  1950-51  there  has 
been  a  steady  strengthening  of  the  ties  t>e- 
tween  the  PPP  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  Jagan.  Mr  Westmaas  and  Mr. 
King  and  the  foremost  international  com- 
munist front  organisations  TTiere  Is  little 
doubt  that  the  attendance  by  P  P  P  leaders 
at  international  meetings  organised  by  these 
movements  has  gl\en  considerable  impetus 
to  the  activities  of  the  PPP  and  the  trade 
union  and  youth  organisations  under  Its 
control.  The  Increased  attention  lald  by 
W  P.T.U.  to  Colonial  affairs  in  recent  years, 
suggested  by  Dr.  Jagan  himself,  indicates 
the  clear  intention  of  Soviet  communism  to 
spread  disaffection  throughout  the  Colonial 
Empire  by  exploiting  labour  troubles  and  In 
other  ways,  while  the  presence  of  Mr.  F 
Smith  in  the  West  Indies  shows  that  that 
part  of  the  world  and  British  Guiana  in 
particular  has  been  singled  out  for  a  con- 
centrated attack. 


APTE 


PENDIX     B STATEMENT      BY      HER      MA,JESTY'S 

GOVERNMENT    OF    OCTOBER    9,    1953 

1  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  decided 
that  the  Constitution  of  British  Guiana  must 
be  suspended  to  prevent  Communist  sub- 
version Of  the  Government  and  a  dangerous 
crisis  both  In  public  order  and  in  economic 
affairs.  The  necessary  Order-ln-CouncU  will 
shortly  be  laid  before  Parliament  and  an 
Independent  Commission  of  Enquiry  ap- 
^  pointed  to  report  on  what  has  happened  and 
to  recommend  a  revised  constitution  The 
faction  In  power  have  shown  by  their  acts 
and  their  speeches  that  they  are  prepared  to 
go  to  any  lengths  including'  violence  to  turn 
British  Guiana  into  a  Communist  state.  The 
Governor  has  therefore  been  given  emergency 
powers  and  has  removed  the  portfolios  of  the 
Party  Ministers  Armed  forces  have  been 
landed  to  support  the  police  and  to  prevent 
any  public  disorder  which  might  be  fomented 
by  Communist  supporters  These  measures 
are  being  announced  to  the  people  of  British 
Guiana  in  a  broadcast  by  the  Governor. 

2.  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  quite 
satisfied  that  the  elected  ministers  and  the 
Party  were  completely  under  the  control  of 
a  Communist  clique  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  Dr  Jagan,  Mrs.  Jagan,  Rory 
Westmaas,  and  Sidney  King,  to  name  the 
ringleaders,  are  closely  associated  with  inter- 
national Communist  organizations  such  as 
the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  the 
World  Federation  of  Democratic  Youth,  the 
World  Peace  Council  and  the  Women's  Inter- 
national Democratic  Federation.  It  is  well 
known  that  these  Drganlzations  are  used  for 
Indoctrinating  supporters  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  as  a  cloak  for  concerting  Com- 
munist plans  Prc.m  the  actions  and  public 
statements  of  these  extremists  it  is  clear  that 
their  objective  was  to  turn  British  Guiana 
into  a  totalitarian  state  subordinate  to  Mos- 
cow and  a  dangerous  platform  for  extending 
Communist  Influence  In  the  Western 
hemisphere. 

3.  Ministers  have  used  their  official  posi- 
tions In  the  Trade  Unions  and  their  influ- 
ence as  Ministers  to  provoke  and  encourage 
a  stoppage  of  work  in  the  sugar  industry  for 
political  purposes,  without  regard  to  the 
real  Interests  of  the  workers  They  deliber- 
ately spread  the  stoppage  of  work  to  other 
Industries,  including  the  services  essential 
to  the  life  of  the  community,  which  It  was 
their  duty  as  Ministers  to  protect  They  then 
attempted  to  gain  their  political  ends  in  the 
Trade  Unions  by  legislation  and  to  set  aside 
the  rtg^s  of  the  House  to  get  this  passed  ft 
once.  They  Incited  large  and  unrulv  crowds 
to  attend  meetings  cf  the  Hoiise  of  Assembly 
seeking  to  Intimidate  the  opposition  mem- 
bers with  tlireals  and  abuse. 

4  They  have  conducted  an  assiduous  cam- 
paign to  undermine  the  loyalty  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Police  Force  and  have  proposed 
to  establish  what  they  term  People's  Police. 


5.  They  have  persistently  Intruded  into  the 
sphere  of  the  public  service  in  an  attempt 
to  subject  it  to  their  political  control  as 
part  of  this  campaign  they  have  attacked 
the  Public  Service  Commission  set  up  to  en- 
siu-e  the  freedom  of  the  public  service  from 
political  interference  and  pressure  and  have 
announced  their  intention  to  abolish  It. 

6.  Minlst.ers  have  promoted  the  formation 
of  a  communist  political  Youth  Organisa- 
tion, the  Pioneer  Youth  League,  and  have 
sought  to  undermine  the  position  and  influ- 
ence of  the  established  Youth  Movements, 
such  as  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides  The 
Minister  of  Education  has  announced  his 
intention  to  remove  Churches  from  their 
present  participation  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  country  and  to  revise  the  cur- 
riculum and  textbooks  of  schools  with  the 
evident  objective  of  indoctrinating  the  chil- 
dren of  the  country  with  their  political  views. 

7  Ministers  have  sponsored  a  British  Gui- 
ana branch  of  the  communist-inspired  Peace 
Committee.  Both  personally  and  through 
their  agents  they  have  engaged  in  the 
dl-^semlnation  of  communist  subversive  prop- 
aganda and  initiated  and  directed  subver- 
sive activities.  They  have  set  up  a  Com- 
mittee which  supports  communist  terrorists 
In  Malaya  and  deliberately  foments  racial 
hatred 

8  In  these  and  other  directions  Ministers 
have  deliberately  used  their  powers,  not  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, but  to  pervert  the  constitution  and 
seciu-e  totalitarian  control  over  all  aspects 
of  the  social,  cultural  and  economic  life  of 
British  Guiana  Among  other  things  they 
are  ."seeking  to  tvirn  the  workers  of  British 
Guiana  and  their  unions  into  the  political 
tool  of  an  extremist  clique. 

9.  Tliese  events  have  already  done  serious 
harm  Moderate  opinion  In  the  territory  Is 
alarmed  at  the  turn  events  have  taken"  as 
was  marked  by  the  recent  resolution  passed 
by  the  State  Council.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  In  the  present  circumstances  no 
buflners  will  undertake  further  capital  de- 
velopment In  the  territory  nor  is  there  any 
hope  of  bringing  in  the  technical  assistance 
from  abroad  that  is  so  badly  needed  for 
economic  development.  This  could  only 
lead,  and  lead  soon,  to  mass  unemployment. 

10  It  has  become  clear  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that  the  Ministers  have  no  In- 
tention of  making  the  constitution  work, 
that  on  the  contrary  their  .sole  object  is  to 
seiz«  control  of  the  whole  life  of  the  ter- 
ritory and  to  run  it  on  totalitarian  lines 
They  have  clearly  shown  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  use  violence  and  to  plunge  the  state 
into  economic  and  social  chaos  to  achieve 
their  ends  Their  next  attempt  to  demon- 
strate their  power  might  have  been  dis- 
astrous to  the  territory. 

11  These  are  the  reasons  why  steps  were 
taken  to  vest  In  the  Governor  full  control 
of  the  Government  of  the  Colony  and  the 
nece.ssary  emergency  powers  to  ensure  law 
and  order  As  soon  as  the  necessary  legal 
steps  can  be  taken  the  present  Constitution 
will  be  suspended  and  an  interim  govern- 
ment set  up  with  which  the  Guianese  will 
be  fully  associated 

12  The  Commission  of  Enquiry  will  be 
set  up  in  due  course  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  enquire  into  the  events  in  British 
Guiana  which  have  led  to  this  check  in  the 
political  acHance  of  the  Colony  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  a  reviseci  Constitution 

13  Tlie  damage  which  this  Communist 
plot  has  done  to  the  economic  and  social 
life  of  the  community  must  be  repaired  as 
quickly  as  possible  The  Governor  will  take 
vigorous  steps  forthwith  to  restore  the  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  country,  to  ensure 
the  rapid  development  of  Its  resoizrces  and 
to  accelerate  the  improvement  In  housing  and 
other  social  services 

14  The  Governor  is  announcing  that  he 
will  hasten  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 


of  the  International  Bank  report  which  has 
been  available  In  the  territory  for  some  time 
and  which  is  to  be  published  shortly  The 
Bank's  recommendation  to  set  up  a  British 
Guiana  Credit  Corporation  which  will  pro- 
vide credits  for  agriculture.  Industry,  for- 
estry, fisheries  and  rural  and  urban  housing 
will  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  possible  In 
this  and  other  ways  it  is  hoped  that  the 
social  and  economic  progi-ess  of  the  territory 
will  be  resumed. 

15.  This  action  In  British  Guiana  is  not 
because  of  any  change  in  the  policy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  of  encouraging  politi- 
cal advance,  reaffirmed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  when  he  took  Office-  the  action  "has 
been  taken  to  meet  the  danger  which  hangs 
over  the  Colony  and  is  designed  solely  to 
protect  the  life  and  libertv  of  the  people  of 
British  Guiana 

APPENDIX     C BROADCAST    BY    SIB    ALFRED     SAVAGE 

KC.M.C.     GOVERNOR     OF     BRmSH     GUIANA,     ON 
OCTOBER  9,  1953 

The  official  statement  which  has  Just  been 
read  to  you  will  be  published  in  the  Gazfrite 
and  Press  but  1  am  arranging  for  It  tu  be  dis- 
tributed today  with  this  speech  to  as  many 
parts  of  the  Colony  as  possible  Recent 
events  may  have  com,e  as  a  surprise  and 
perhaps  a  relief  to  many  of  you  But  it  was 
inevitable,  as  I  shall  explain,  and  now  each 
one  of  you  has  a  duty  to  your  country  to  per- 
form at  this  time  with  loyalty  and  forbear- 
ance 

2  My  first  duty  Is  to  maintain  law  and 
order  and  I  call  upon  the  Police  and  the 
Volunteer  Force  to  carry  out  faithfully  the 
ta.<iks  assigned  to  them 

I  know  th.-it  attempts  have  been  made  Ir. 
recent  months  to  undermine  your  loyalty  to 
the  Crown  and  by  intimidation  and  other 
methods  trj  seduce  you  from  the  high  tradi- 
tions of  the  Forces  to  which  you  belong  I 
know  the  strain  which  this  has  put  upon 
you  but  I  rely  en  each  one  of  you  to  do  your 
duty  without  fear  or  favour  and  to  obey  your 
superior  officers  impliclty  as  you  have  done 
at  all  times  in  the  past  and  in  particular 
during  the  recent  strike  in  the  sugar  Indus- 
try At  this  moment  the  Navy  and  Army 
are  here  in  sufficient  force  to  cope  with  any 
emergency  tliat  may  arise  and  the  forces 
are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  coun- 
try They  will  be  u.'^ed  t-D  support  you  if  their 
assistance  is  needed  to  protect  life  and  prop- 
erty In  order  to  preserve  public  order  I  may 
have,  much  as  I  regret  it.  to  use  certain 
emergency  powers  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
person  to  ass  st  the  forces  of  law  and  order 
and  to  maintain  the  }>eace  As  a  precau- 
tionary measure,  meetings  have  been  banned 
and  checks  or.  road  traffic  have  been  Insti- 
tuted but  I  hope  In  general  there  will  be  as 
little  interruption  as  possible  in  the  normal 
life  of  the  country  The  inter-coionlal 
cricket  match  with  Trin:dad  will  begin  this 
morning  and  will  continue,  provided  tlie 
crowds  dirpersc  quickly  to  their  homes  arter 
the  match 

3  Most  of  jou  Usteni.ng  can  answer  the 
question  "Why  has  this  been  necessary"  It 
is  because  over  receiit  months  there  has  been 
a  planned  and  continuous  programme  of 
strengthening  links  with  communist  cotin- 
tries  With  a  view  to  making  Brltl<=h  Gulr-na 
a  servile  state  where  people  are  compelled, 
under  Intimidt  tlon.  to  give  tip  those  free- 
doms which  wt  all  cherish  You  must  have 
seen  the  reports  of  visits  of  an  increasing 
number  of  people  to  Iron  curtain  countries. 
What  good  we-e  they  bringing  or  sending 
back  to  Britlsli  Guiana''  Pamphlets  and 
proj^aganda  to  teach  us  the  Russian  way  of 
life  I  do  not  believe  the  large  majority  of 
V'^u   want  It. 

4  Let  me  take  j-ou  back  to  the  14th  April 
when  my  wife  snd  I  arrived  In  this  country 
and  we  pledgee  ourselves  to  your  service 
Since  then  we  lave  endeavoured  to  meet  as 
mai:iy  of  you  as  possible — at  public  meetings 
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of  welcome.  In  your  homes,  and  In  your  places 
of  work — to  learn  at  first  hand  of  your  prob- 
lems and  to  see  whether  our  experience  else- 
where could  be  of  assistance  to  you.  Almost 
my  first  words  on  arrival  were  to  s[>eak  of  In- 
dustrial relations — to  plead  for  a  better  un- 
derstanding between  labour  and  capital,  for 
without  It  there  could  be  no  substantial  de- 
velopment. I  pressed  for  conditions  to  be 
established  which  would  encourage  the  In- 
vestment of  capital  for  development,  to  pro- 
vide more  employment  and  therefore  Im- 
proved standards  of  living.  But  what  has 
happened?  Confidence  has  been  recklessly 
thrown  away.  I  entered  on  my  task  here 
with  sincerity  and  enthusiasm.  I  believed 
and  still  believe  that  much  can  be  done  in 
the  next  few  years  to  encourage  the  economic 
development  of  the  country  so  that  as  many 
of  you  as  possible  who  are  unemployed  or 
under-employed  could  be  given  work  and  so 
Improve  your  standards  of  living.  I  and  my 
officials  have  done  our  utmost  to  make  this 
constitution  work.  I  have  done  everything 
I  could  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Ministers 
elected  by  the  House  of  Assembly  and  to  in- 
duce them  by  good  will,  by  tact,  by  patience 
and  by  tolerance  to  carry  out  their  respon- 
sibilities. The  experience  and  advice  of  the 
whole  public  service  was  at  their  disposal 
and  as  you  know  I  made  no  use  of  my  re- 
served powers  to  prevent  them  acting  as 
they  wished.  I  have  pressed  on  them  at  every 
opportunity,  collectively  and  Individually, 
ways,  and  means  of  making  progress  in  the 
economic  field  but  with  few  exceptions  most 
of  their  time  has  been  spent  In  building  up 
a  pKjlitlcal  dictatorship,  even  stating  that 
they  are  prepared  to  use  violence  to  obtain 
their  ends. 

Individual  Ministers  have  told  me  privately 
that  they  disagreed  with  some  of  the  actions 
of  their  colleagues  but  as  collectively  they 
have  presented  a  united  front  In  all  their  ac- 
tions I  am  forced  to  treat  them  all  for  the 
present  as  equally  responsible  and  I  have 
withdrawn  all  their  portfolios  today  and 
they  win  cease  to  be  In  charge  of  the  de- 
partments and  subjects  which  I  assigned  to 
them  In  May. 

5.  So  much  could  have  been  done  but  so 
little  was  attempted  in  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic field.  We  have  had  probably  more 
visits  of  Industrialists  In  the  last  six  months 
than  In  many  years  before.  There  appeared 
to  be  a  growing  opportunity  for  development 
of  this  great  country  but  the  words  and 
actions  of  the  Ministers  and  of  certain  of 
their  stipporters  have  created  doubts  as  to 
their  real  Intentions  and  the  outside  world 
has  lost  confidence  and  the  good  name  of 
British  Guiana  has  become  suspect. 

And  It  Is  not  only  outside  of  this  country 
that  confidence  has  been  lost.  Many  of  the 
small  depositors  In  our  own  Post  Office  Sav- 
ings Bank  have  had  their  fears.  Since  19th 
August  over  $2,000,000  has  been  withdrawn 
In  excess  of  deposits,  mainly  by  the  people 
with  small  savings.  If  the  people  of  this 
country  have  not  faith  in  their  own  Govern- 
ment, how  can  we  expect  people  overseas  to 
risk  their  money  here?  And  so  as  a  first 
step  towards  restoring  confidence  I  ask  those 
of  you  who  have  withdrawn  your  savings  to 
put  them  back  in  the  Bank.  I  give  you  my 
word  that  nothing  will  be  done  to  prejudice 
the  secxirity  of  your  savings. 

6.  Next  I  want  to  speak  Individually  to 
the  sugar  workers.  During  the  recent  strike 
it  was  impossible  constitutionally  for  me  to 
speak  to  you.  You  know  how  I  was  attacked 
for  not  answering  the  call  for  my  interven- 
tion and  it  was  suggested  that  I  took  no 
Interest  in  the  workers.  That  was  untrue. 
Ten  days  after  the  strike  began  some  Mln- 
l.sters  suggested  that  I  should  Intervene  and 
I  agreed  to  do  so  provided  that  both  parties 
would  accept  my  decision.  Dr.  Lachhman- 
singh  refused  my  offer.  The  sugar  strike  was 
deliberately  engineered  by  certain  of  the 
Ministers  and  others  to  secure  domination 


of  the  industry  for  political  and  not  trade 
union  purposes.  What  good  reason  was  there 
to  cause  all  of  you  and  your  families  to 
suffer  as  you  have  done? 

Do  you  remember  my  visits  to  the  estates 
some  weeks  ago  when  my  wife  and  I  met 
many  of  you  and  I  undertook  to  do  all  I 
could  to  help,  particularly  on  the  question 
of  housing  and  land  which  so  many  of  you 
pressed  on  me?  Shortly  after  my  return  to 
Georgetown  I  had  Informal  meetings  with 
representatives  of  certain  companies  and 
put  some  suggestions  to  them  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  recent  strike  I  believe  arrange- 
ments would  have  been  made  by  now  to  pro- 
vide more  money  for  loans  for  more  houses 
Many  of  you  spoke  to  me  about  mora  land 
being  made  available  in  sugar  areas  and  the 
development  of  peasant  farming.  Again  I 
discussed  these  matters  with  certain  com- 
panies and  I  found  them  sympathetic.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  strike  I  know  pome 
progress  would  have  been  made  in  this  re- 
spect. However,  I  shall  now  resume  th«  dis- 
cussions on  these  matters  and  trust  that  In 
the  near  future  I  shall  be  able  to  make  an 
announcement  on  this  question.  But  I  do 
urge  on  you  the  necessity  *or  you  to  con- 
tinue your  work  and  to  ensure  that  this  crop 
is  reaped  with  no  further  delay.  If  you 
fcUl  In  this,  it  can  only  mean  further  anaffer- 
Ing  to  you  and  your  families. 

7.  To  the  trade  unionists  of  this  country 
I  would  say,  you  have  a  great  responsibility 
and  opportunity  to  restore  confidence  In  this 
country.  In  the  months  that  lie  ahead  your 
■^|ords  and  actions  will  be  closely  waiK;hed 
overseas.  On  you  will  depend  to  a  large 
extent"  whether  the  indixstriallsts  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  this  country  will  feel  that  If  they  come 
here  they  will  be  given  a  fair  deal  by  you 
as  well  as  by  the  Government.  I  watched 
with  anxiety  your  reaction  to  the  political 
pressure  for  a  sv-mpathy  strike  and  I  was 
glad  to  see  that  with  certain  exceptlona  you 
resisted  the  demand  In  spite  of  political  In- 
timidation. 

8.  And  now  a  few  words  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice. You.  too,  have  I  know  been  subjected 
to  severe  strain  and  anxiety  during  the  past 
months  and  I  am  very  conscious  of  the  loy- 
alty and  patience  with  which  the  majority 
of  you  have  resisted  political  pressure  and 
have  remained  true  to  the  high  traditions  of 
the  Service.  I  am  confident  I  can  rely  on 
your  continued  loyalty  in  the  tasks  of  recon- 
struction which  lie  ahead.  ' 

9.  And  to  every  man  and  woman  in  this 
Colony  let  me  say  that  tills  constitutional 
setback  which  British  Guiana  has  Buffered 
and  tlie  precautions  which  it  has  been  nec- 
essary to  take  to  ensure  law  and  order  need 
not  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  dislocate 
our  normal  life.  I  call  upon  you  all  to  Rsslst 
me  by  remaining  calm  and  carrying  out  your 
normal  duties.  I  have  the  right  to  demand 
your  co-operation.  If  you  give  It  freely,  the 
sooner  will  it  be  possible  to  turn  our  energies 
to  the  constructive  tasks  of  development  and 
social  Improvement  which  have  lain  neg- 
lected during  the  last  five  months  and  to 
move  forward  once  more  along  the  paljh  of 
progress. 

10.  For  a  short  time  the  Governmentj  will 
be  carried  on  under  the  present  Constitution 
as  modified  by  amending  Instruments  Which 
have  been  made  and  it  Is  Intended  a.s  soon 
as  circumstances  permit,  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  an  Interim  Government  with 
which  Guianese  will  be  fully  associated.  As 
you  have  heard  a  Commission  of  Enquiry  will 
be  set  up  to  make  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  new  Constitution.  Meantime,  pro- 
vided that  normal  work  and  business  con- 
tinues I  intend  to  Introduce  as  sooa  as 
possible  the  economic  measures  which  could 
and  should  have  been  carried  out  by  thei  late 
Government  and  to  accelerate  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  International  Bank  Report. 
I  shall  set  up  as  soon  as  possible  a  British 


Guiana  Credit  Corporation  and  a  provisional 
Economic  Council  with  a  Development  Com- 
mittee In  each  county  of  this  country.  I  do 
not  promise  you  the  moon  but  I  will  see  that 
the  different  economic  proposals  which  you 
pressed  on  me  during  my  tours  of  the  coun- 
try will  now  be  sympathetically  examined 
and  as  far  as  is  practicable  will  be  Imple- 
mented. 

11.  Finally,  I  realise  that  I  have  a  very 
heavy  task  In  front  of  me  and  with  the 
deepest  sincerity  and  good  will  I  appeal  to 
every  one  of  you.  whatever  your  politics, 
race,  or  religion,  to  give  me  your  full  trust, 
your  support,  and  your  prayers.  With  them 
I  am  certain  it  will  be  possible  to  recover  the 
confidence  of  the  people  both  here  and  over- 
seas so  that  the  last  unhappy  months  may  be 
forgotten  and  we  shall  all  go  forward  with  a 
happier  and  more  prosperous  British  Guiana. 
God  save  the  Queen. 


Exhibit  2 

appendix  i extracts  fro.m  the  prp  ptriodical, 

thr.nder.  and  fro-m  speeches  and  writings 
of  ppp  leaders 

A — Extracts  jrom  Thunder 
The  official  organ  of  the  People's  Progres- 
sive Party  is  the  monthly  periodical  Thun- 
der. This  periodical  is  edited  by  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Party,  Janet  Jagan,  and 
regularly  carries  articles  by  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  PPP. 

The  views  on  international  aflfalrs  ex- 
pressed In  the  periodical  invariably  follow 
those  advanced  by  the  propagandists  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist  Parties  of 
the  world.  Considerable  spare  is  devoted  to 
adulation  of  the  Soviet  Union,  other  Soviet 
bloc  countries,  and  China.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  frequent  vilification  not  only 
of  'capltalisf  countries  such  as  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  France,  but 
also  of  the  Labor  movements  in  these  coun- 
tries and  of  Communists  such  as  Trotsky, 
Tito,  and  Berla  who  have  Incurred  Moscow's 
displeasure.  Considerable  publicity  is  given 
to  the  activities  and  pronouncements  of  the 
Communist-controlled  World  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions,  while  the  International  Con- 
federation of  Free  Trade  Unions  Is  referred 
to  only  as  a  subject  for  abuse.  A  similar 
distinction  is  made  between  Communist 
leaders  and  Communist -sponsored  confer- 
ences and  those  of  the  democratic  Socialist 
parties.  The  periodical's  review  column  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  praise  of  current 
Communist  publications  (which  It  Is  stated 
can  be  obtained  from  the  PPP  offices).  Not 
one  of  the  many  books  and  pamphlets  l.<»sued 
by  the  democratic  Socialist  parties  and  the 
free  labor  movements  Is  even  mentioned. 

The  following  extracts  from  articles  and 
news  items  appearing  in  Thunder  during  the 
period  January  1950  to  December  1953  are 
representative  of  many  similar  statements 
appearing  In  the  paper. 

The  International  Situation 
"The  imperialists  and  their  numberless 
lackeys  fear  the  progressive  people's  forces 
of  the  world.  But  today  the  aiitl-imperlallst 
and  progressive  forces  are  unprecedently 
strong.  The  Chinese  People's  Republic  led 
by  Mao  Tse-tung  is  a  shining  beacon  from 
the  East  sending  hope  to  the  oppressed  co- 
lonial tollers  of  the  world  and  lighting  the 
way  they  must  inevitably  follow  for  "liberty, 
equality,  fraternity  among  men" — i Thun- 
der. April  1950). 

"The  United  States  reject  a  planned  econ- 
omy. American  capitalists  also  dread  a 
peace  which  makes  war  equipment  super- 
fluous." "American  economy  is  a  war  econ- 
omy, as  Russia's  is  a  peace  economy  " 
"Americas  Marshall  plan  reestablishes  cap- 
italism on  the  basis  of  Wall  Street  monopoly, 
arresting  reconstruction,  and  crippling  in- 
dustrial development.  The  Marshall  plan 
rebuilds  the  Nazi  war  machine."  "Under 
the  Atlantic  Pact  the  U.S.  supply  the  arms. 
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Europe  the  cannon  fodder  for  fighting  Rus- 
sia" (Thunder.  Miy  1950,  article  "War  or 
Peace"  by  the  Dean  of  Canterbury). 

"The  time  has  cjme  for  the  British  labor 
leaders  to  stop  dancing  to  the  tune  played 
by  Americas  war  policy  Instead  of  fight- 
ing the  Malayans,  give  them  their  freedom" 
(Thunder.  April   1951) 

"Human  beings  the  world  over  are  today 
threatened  by  a  modern  cannibal — American 
imperialism.  Ever  since  1914  when  Amer- 
ica was  in  the  grip  of  economic  depression, 
this  cannibal  has  been  living  and  thriving 
on  war  munition  manufacturing  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  war  damage  In  ravaged 
countries.  Now,  In  our  days  even  the  re- 
habilitation of  war-damaged  areas  caiinot 
fill  the  maw  of  this  gross  imperialist  parasite 
Today  American  iriperiallsm  can  only  exist 
by  creating  war  economv"  (Thunder  May 
1951). 

"The  People  s  Progressive  Party  has  shown 
itself  a  staunch  fighter  for  World  Peace"  "I 
ask  you  to  support  our  appeal  for  the  sign- 
ing of  a  Pact  of  Peace  between  the  Five 
Great  Powers  which  demands  an  immediate 
ending  of  the  Korean  war.  the  banning  of 
the  atom  bomb  and  chemical,  radioactive, 
and  germ  warfare,  and  the  condemnation  of 
the  use  of  violence  against  peoples  of  Co- 
lonial Countries'  (Thunder,  January  1953. 
article  A  Message  of  Peace  by  Rory  West- 
maas.  Secretary  of  the  British  Guiana  Peace 
Committee.  Vice  President  of  the  PPP). 
The   war   in   Korea 

"The  present  Go\ernment  of  S  juth  Korea, 
subservient  to  the  policy  of  the  American 
Government,  is  carrying  out  a  pollcv  which 
Is  maintaining  the  workers  in  the  m'ost  ter- 
rible poverty  and  subjecting  them  to  pitiless 
repression." 

"The  regime  In  southern  Korea  Is  one  of 
fascist  terror,  where  human  rights  are  non- 
existent, it  is  a  daily  threat  to  democracy 
and  peace"  (Thunder,  August.  1950,  article 
•  Background  to  the  war  in  Korea"  from 
W  FT.U     Bulletin  ) 

•The  Americans  are  using  germ  warfare 
on  the  coloured  Korean  jx^pulatlon  Just  as 
they  used  the  Atom  Bomb  on  the  coloured 
Japanese.  .  .  World  democratic  opinion  Is 
opposed  to  the  war.  Who  In  fact  wants  the 
war?  The  American  bankers  and  makers  of 
armaments  have  time  and  again  hailed  the 
war  as  'good  business'  and  the  best  thing 
that  could  have  happened  '  It  is  such  cir- 
cles m  whose  benefit  the  war  in  K^rea  Is 
being  waged"  (Tliunder,  October  1952.  article 
"Not  a  Man  for  Korea"  hv  Sydney  King 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  PPP) . 

The  war  In  Indochina 
"Imperialist  plot  against  Vietnam  " 
"The  prospect  of  complete  victory  for  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  over  the 
French  Interventionists  is  causing  no  little 
concern  and  alarm  among  the  Imperialists 
Such  a  victory  would  undermine  all  the 
hopes  of  the  Imperialists  to  convert  Indo- 
china into  a  bridgehead  for  military  adven- 
tures against  the  democratic  mcvement  in 
Asia,  primarily  against  the  Chinese  People's 
Republic"  (Thunder,  February  19501. 
British  colonial  policy 
"To  us  here  In  British  Guiana  this  book  Is 
very  useful  It  elves  ample  factual  evidence 
of  the  American  colonization  of  Britain  the 
Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  farce,  of 
the  new  imperialism  of  the  Labour  Party, 
that  so-called  British  Socialism  with  its  cal- 
lous rapacity  for  colonial  plunder  and  Its 
hangman  methods  of  Intimidating  in  Malaya 
and  India"  (Thunder.  October,  1951,  re- 
viewing R  Palme  Dutfs  book  'Britain's 
Crisis  of  Empire"  It  may  be  noted  that  this 
book  say.?.  Inter  alia,  "'nie  freedom  of  the 
colonial  peoples  will  be  won.  and  Is  today 
being  won.  not  through  petitions  or  prayers 
or  good  behaviour  or  maganlmlty  of  the 
.rulers,  but  only  through  the  strength  of  the 


national  liberation  movement,  through  the 
national  revolution"  (p  140)  This  passage 
Is  quoted  in  Thunder's  review). 

The    Soviet    Union    and    other    Soviet    bloc 
countries 

■  In  the  Soviet  Union  people  work  for  them- 
selves and  not  for  exploiters.  This  book 
comparing  conditions  in  the  United  States 
with  those  In  the  U.S.S.R  .  says  that  during 
1920  1938  ■o\er  31  million  farmers  were  un- 
able to  make  a  living  and  fled  to  the  cities. 
During  the  same  period  almost  23  million 
unemployed  left  the  cities  to  work  on  the 
farms'  Tliat  Is  America  And  these  are 
only  two  groups  of  facts  of  the  many  that 
the  author  brings  forward  to  prove  that  the 
Soviet  State  with  its  planned  economy  Is 
superior  Vo  the  anarchic  economic  of  the 
capitalist  countries  like  England  and  the 
United  States.  All  conscious  workers  should 
re;ul  this  book  so  that  there  will  come  more 
definitely  in  their  action  a  knowledge  of 
what  is  worth  fighting  for,  and  against  what 
the  progressive  movements  of  the  enslaved 
world  are  rebelling."  Thunder,  June  1950, 
reviewing  "Social  and  State  Structure  of  the 
USSR       by   V    Karplnsky.) 

Guaranteed  employment 

It  is  only  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
New  Democracies  that  the  right  of  employ- 
ment is  guaranteed  to  the  citizen  (Thunder. 
October  1951 ). 

Message  from  Comrade  Jagan 

During  my  recent  trip  abroad  I  have  been 
lucky  t-o  travel  extensively  both  in  the  cap- 
italist sector  and  the  socialist  sector  of  the 
world.  A  lot  of  propaganda  and  lies  have 
been  spread  about  the  eastern  People's 
Democracies — about  forced  labour,  the  denial 
of  freedom  of  religion,  and  what  not.  I  have 
seen  the  people  at  work  with  my  own  eyes 
and  on  many  occasions  by  myself  and  not 
led  by  my  nose  as  we  are  made  to  believe 
I  have  not  seen  any  evidence  of  forced  la- 
bour. Rather,  everywhere  there  was  enthusi- 
asm and  splrltedness  This  was  no  doubt 
born  of  the  knowledge  that  the  government 
was  their  government,  that  the  factories  were 
their  factories,  that  they  were  building  a 
new  and  bright  future  for  themselves  I 
did  not  witness  the  same  enthusiastic  spirit 
among  the  British  working  class 

Having  seen  the  horrors  of  war  and  the 
great  enthusiasm  with  which  the  people  of 
the  Socialist  sectors  are  building,  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  these  people  really  and  sin- 
cerely want  peace  Peace  has  meaning  for 
them — for  with  peace,  every  day  brings  more 
Improvements.  I  can  hardly  say  the  same 
for  the  capitalist  countries.  They  are  trying 
to  solve  their  unemploj-ment  problems'  by 
putting  workers  in  the  army.  Tliey  are  In- 
creasing their  profits  by  preparing  for  war. 
We  are  feeling  the  pinch  of  this  policy  by 
tlie  ever-increasing  rise  In  the  cost  of  living. 
We  are  feeling  It  because  we  are  not  the 
masters  of  our  own  destiny.  We  wll!  always 
be  underfed,  Ul-clad.  and  ill-housed  so  long 
as  we  are  tied  hand  and  foot  and  allow  our- 
selves to  be  delivered  as  booty  to  the  Im- 
perialists. Let  us  resolve  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  strengthen  the  PPP  and  to  fight  for 
self-government  and  the  establishment  in 
British  Guiana  of  a  People's  Government 
(Thunder.  December  1951). 

PPP  mourns  loss  to  mankind  of  J.  V.  Stalin 
The  Third  Annual  Congress  of  the  PPP 
observed  2  minutes  silence  on  the  sad  occa- 
sion of  the  death  of  J.  V.  Stalin,  the  leader 
of  the  .Soviet  people,  the  liberator  of  free 
Europe,  and  the  acknowledged  pathfinder  of 
Peace.  Thunder.  May  1953. 

On  tiie  other  hand  in  the  USSR.,  China. 
Hungary,  in  brief  In  the  countries  which 
are  not  bound  with  the  chains  of  colonialism 
and  imperialism  the  rights  of  women  are 
guaranteed  by  their  governments  and  writ- 
ten in  the  law  (Thunder.  June  1953,  article 
"Women  and  Peace,"  by  Jessica  Huntley). 


Communism 

■'Today  when  the  word  'war'  is  heard  over 
the  radio  and  read  in  the  papers  innumer- 
able times,  the  ideas  of  William  Gallacher 
in  the  Case  for  Communism'  are  of  the  ut- 
most Importance"  (Thunder.  September 
19501. 

■Question.  Why  do  you  sell  books  pub- 
lished by  the  Communist  Party  of  Great 
Britain? 

"Answer  We  sell  any  books  that  are  fair 
and  Just  to  O)  the  working  class  (b)  the 
colonial  people.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
PPP  that,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  lit 
Is  a  matter  of  history)  the  other  parties  be- 
lieve In  the  colonial  svstem"  (Thunder 
March  1952.  '  vrtinX  Is  the  PPP?"  bv  Sidney 
King). 

"History  has  shown  such  personalities  as 
Trotsky.  Tito  Bena  as  profound  opportu- 
nists. The  workers  must  be  militant,  and 
expose  them  in  their  true  colours.  Long  live 
the  theory  of  scientific  Socialism  bv  Marx 
and  Lenin'  (Thunder.  September  1953.  arti- 
cle "The  Struggle  in  a  Socialist  Party"  by 
H  I.  Franklin. 

The  free   trade  unions 

"By  their  treacherous  splitting  activities  in 
the  world  trade  union  movement  and  the 
trade  union  movements  In  Asian  countries, 
the  reactionary  leaders  of  the  A.F.L.,  CIO  , 
and  British  Trade  Union  Congress  are  assist- 
ing In  the  realisation  of  the  imperialist  plans 
which  aim  to  intensify  the  plunder  of  the 
working  people 

"At  the  prompting  of  the  employers  ard 
of  their  goverriment.  these  same  leaders,  ac- 
tivated by  fascist  concepts,  engineer  the  cre- 
ation of  so-called  ■trade  unions'  in  order  to 
dominate  them  and  further  the  policv  of 
the  imperlallfts'  (Thunder.  January  1950. 
quoting  from  a  resolution  of  the  Trade  Union 
Conference  of  Asian  and  Australasian  coun- 
tries held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
WF.TU  ) 

■The  British  TUG.  which  faithfully  fol- 
lows the  lead  of  the  Latour  Government  in 
colonial  matters  has  laid  aside  £27.000  to 
be  spent  on  the  colonial  trade  unions  for 
buying  motor  cars,  typewriters,  duplicating 
machines,  and  office  supplies.  Perhaps  it 
is  hoped  that  in  this  way  the  colonial  unions 
will  become  loyal  and  turn  aside  from  the 
business  of  liberating  their  countries" 
(Thunder.  January  1951). 

"Yellow  International  Attempts  to  Split 
African  Labor  Movement" 

"The  Yellow  Trade  Union  International 
calling  itself  the  'International  Confedera- 
tion of  Free  Trade  Unions'  d.C  FT  U.)  which 
Is  financed  by  the  U.S.  State  Department, 
has  called  a  so-called  African  Labour  Con- 
gress' this  week  in  Duala.  French  Cameroons, 
In  an  attempt  to  extend  its  labotir -splitting 
activities  among  the  militant  African  prole- 
tariat In  central  and  west  Africa"  (Thur.der 
April  1951). 

"Birds  of  a  feather. 

'Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together  and  so 
the  scab  leaders  of  the  ICFTU  with  the  bless- 
ings of  the  piotis  American  Negro-hating  and 
British  colonial-sJiootlng  Governments  found 
followers  in  the  West  Indies.  Messrs  Gomes. 
Solomon.  C.  P.  Alexander  (Trinidad) ,  Thoma<= 
(Grenada),  Crltchlow  (BO),  have  flocked 
together  at  a  scab  conference  Governor 
Ranee,  employee  of  the  Government  of  Brit- 
ain, repeated  official  Government  blessings 
when  he  opened  the  conference.  Nothing 
was  said  about  the  brutal  treatment  of  the 
Grenada  workTs.  about  the  b.ar  on  Gairy's 
movements.  Nc  sir.  TTie  ICFTU  w.as  nut 
formed  for  that  purpose.  Divide  the  workers! 
Slander  the  Commimlfts!  Long  live  the 
British  Colonial  oppression.  Rule  Britannia 
(Freedom)"  (Thunder.  September  1951). 

"Having  failed  to  turn  back  the  advance 
of  the  Caribbean  masses  by  frontal  attack. 
Imperialism  has  now  succeeded  in  Introduc- 
ing Into  our  ranks  an  agent  in  the  form  of 
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the  so-called  International  Confederation 
of  Free  Trade  Unions  (ICFTU)"  (Thunder, 
May  1953.  quoting  a  May  Day  message  Issued 
by  Richard  Hart,  Secretary  of  the  Caribbean 
Labour  Congress). 

The  World  Federation  of  Trade  Uiuons 

"W  F.T.U.  7th  anniversary. 

'The  P.P.P.  cabled  the  following  greetings 
to  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  on 
its  7th  anniversary— 'P. PP.  British  Guiana 
sends  fraternal  greetings  W.F.T.U.  seventh 
anniversary  in  struggle  for  workers  rights, 
peace  and  socialism'"  (Thunder,  November 
1952) . 

B — Extracts   from   speeches  and    Kritings   of 
PPP   leaders 

The  attitude  of  the  PPP  towards  the  Wad- 
dlngton  Constitution  has  been  illustrated  in 
chapter  4  of  this  report  by  extracts  from 
Party  publications  and  speeches.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  have  been  selected  to  show 
the  attitudes  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
PPP  toward  communism  as  such. 

"Those  v'ho  know  anything  about  eco- 
nomic theory  know  that  communism,  ac- 
cording to  the  definition  of  Marx,  Engels, 
Lenin,  and  Stalin,  Is  only  the  advanced  staee 
of  socialism.  •  •  •  My  idea  was  to  show 
Members  of  this  Council  that  In  theory  so- 
cialism and  communism  are  the  same.  Ac- 
cording to  the  people  who  wrote  the  text- 
books, communism  is  merely  a  higher  state 
of  society  than  socialism.  •  •  •  I  am  net 
here  to  dispute  what  they  have  written." 

"When  Communists  refer  to  force  they 
refer  to  what  is  known  as  the  repressive  force 
of  society  •  •  •  the  force  of  the  state  which 
makes  the  laws  •  •  •  to  see  that  the  former 
exploiters  behave  themselves,  and  if  th°y  do 
not,  they  are  apprehended  and  tried  in  the 
People's  Courts.  •  •  •  It  is  from  that  stage 
that  Communism  comes  In.  •  •  •  Just  as 
how  In  the  schools  of  our  coamtry  an  attempt 
is  made  to  have  certain  influences  moulding 
the  minds  of  the  youth  in  order  to  preserve 
the  status  quo,  the  capitalist  system',  in  the 
Socialist  society  the  children  of  the  exploit- 
ers and  the  exploited  are  sent  to  school  vihere 
their  minds  are  moulded." 

"As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment puts  its  ban  on  Communist  publi- 
cations I  will  import  books  which  are  written 
and  printed  by  non-Communist  organiza- 
tions— books  which  propagate  the  same 
ideas.  •  •  •  If  I  am  prevented  from  import- 
ing or  reproducing  literature  then  either  I 
and  others  like  myself  would  be  forced  to 
obtain  It  surreptitiously,  which  we  do  not 
want  to  do.  or  write  the  books  ourselves. 
That  can  easily  be  done.  •  *  •  Therefore  all 
the  objects  of  the  Government  will  be 
thwarted  by  those  of  us  who  want  to  spread 
Communist  Ideas."  (Speech  by  Dr,  Jagan 
in  the  debate  on  the  undesirable  publications 
bill  in  the  legislative  council  on  February 
27. 1953  ) 

"From  the  Socialist  camp  rings  the  echo 
of  Stalin's  reassuring  pronouncement:  'Ex- 
port of  revolution  is  nonsense  Every  coun- 
try, if  it  so  desires,  will  carry  out  its  own 
revolution,  and  if  it  does  not  so  desire,  there 
win  be  no  revolution,'  "  ("Peace  Shall  Walk 
Among  You,"  by  Mr.  S.  Klngi  . 

"Only  the  candidates  of  the  People's 
Progressive  Party  are  sufSclently  advanced 
politically  to  be  able  to  put  up  a  persistent 
battle  against  all  forms  of  obstruction  and 
veto  which  will  be  used  against  all  construc- 
tive measures  and  to  detect  the  tactics  of  the 
imperialists  and  expose  them  to  the  people. 
•  •  •  Only  a  Party  with  our  record  of  prepa- 
ration: and  of  struggle  on  behalf  of  the  work- 
ing class  and  the  masses  is  capable  of  making 
the  necessary  war.  •  •  •  On  the  lips  of 
every  loyal  Guianese  of  every  race  and  in 
the  hearts  of  the  oppressed,  this  name 
(Cheddl  Jagan)  has  become  a  banner  behind 
which  tramp  the  revolutionary  and  progres- 
sive masses  of  our  country — to  battle  and 
victory."— (Poreword    by    Mr.    S.     King     to 


"Fight  for  Freedom— Waddington  Constitu- 
tion Exposed"  published  by  Dr.  Jagaa). 

"At  this  stage  we  are  figliting  for  national 
Independence  which  leads  to  socialism  and 
communism.  We  will  have  to  do  like  the 
people  of  Russia.  They  were  once  und«r  the 
same  oppression  like  us  and  now  have  their 
own  Independence  for  the  past  35  years" 
(Speech  by  Mr  S.  M.  Lachhmanslngh  PPP. 
member  of  the  House  of  .\ssembly,  to  tugar- 
workers  at  Plantation  Blairmont,  May  t953.) 

"Fascism  and  imperialism  are  only  words 
of  the  capitalist  order,  and  as  such  we  can 
put  them  in  one  camp  for  economla  and 
other  purposes-  Communism  and  soclnlism 
are  in  the  same  camp,  so  that  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  world  is  divided  into  two 
camps — the  Socialist  or  Communist  Camp, 
which  is  the  people's  camp,  and  the  camp 
which  today  calls  it.self  the  democratic  <tamp, 
but  which  is  really  the  capitalist  ^amp. 
There  is  great  division  of  opinion  as  to  what 
is  meant  by  democracy,  but  I  do  not  Iwant 
to  go  into  a  lengthy  discourse  on  ithat." 
(Speech  by  Dr.  Jagan  in  the  Hous^  of  Assem- 
bly on  July  24.  1953  ) 

"Capitalism  proved  Itself  more  efficient 
than  feudali.'^m  anc^  slavery  and  so  replaced 
them  So  will  the  capitalist  system  in  due 
course  be  changed  into  a  higher  and  more 
efficient  Socialist  system.  Likewise  BOclBllsm 
itself  will  evolve  into  the  higher  Comnotunlst 
stage  of  society  •  •  •  I  am  a  great  admirer 
of  the  Soviet  Union  the  people's  China  and 
the  people's  democracies."  Speech  bjr  Dr. 
Jagan  broadcast  on  radio  Demerara  on  Au- 
gust 9,  1953.) 

APPENDIX    II-    LIST    OF    COMMUNIST    LITEIMTrRE 
DI.STRIBUTED    BY    THE    PPP 

The  following  list  Is  representatl\<e  of 
Communist  llierature  distributed  by  the 
PPP  in  British  Guiana.  Pamphlets  and 
simil.ir  material  were  circiUated  at  prtrty 
meetings  and  at  meetings  of  the  British 
Guiana  Peace  Committee,  the  Pioneer  'South 
League  and  other  such  organisations.  I  To- 
ward the  end  of  January  1953.  the  party  Head- 
ers opened  a  bookshop  and  library  Ln  H«gent 
Street,  Georgetown,  and  this  was  extensively 
stocked  with  Communist  propaganda  ipub- 
licatlons. 

In  February  1953  the  old  leglaJiatlve 
council  passed  the  undesirable  publicajtions 
(prohibition  of  Importation)  ordinano*  en- 
abling the  Governor-ln-Council  to  ^ake 
orderrs  banning  the  entry  into  the  csOlony 
of  subversive  literature.  No  orders  were 
made  during  the  period  up  to  May  ,1953, 
when  the  PPP  Ministers  took  office  and  they 
then  Introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Ordi- 
nance. This  had  not  been  enacted  bjf  the 
time  the  constitution  was  suspended  and 
the  ordinance  has  continued   In   force. 

"Communism  and  Labour,"  by  Harry 
Pollitt. 

"I  Saw  the  Truth  in  Korea,"  by  Allan  Wll- 
lington.    Daily    Worker    correspondent. 

"The  Colonies  the  Way  Forward,"  pub- 
lished by  the  British  Communist  Party. 

"Social  Insurance  in  the  U.S.S.R  ,"  by  Z 
Mokhov.  T 

"A  Russian  Looks  at  Reborn  Europe]"  by 
Boris  Polevoy. 

"The  Right  of  Nations  to  Self-Deternjina- 
tion."  by  V.  L  Lenin,  published  In  the 
USSR. 

"Soviet  Music."  bv  Boris  Yngolim  pub- 
lished in  the  U.K. 

"New  China  New  World."  by  Arthur  Cdegg, 
published  in  the  U.K. 

"The  Peaceful  Co-ExLstence,"  by  S.  Tita- 
renko.  publisheo  in  the  U.K. 

"Lenin  and  Britain."  published  in  the  U.K. 

"Socialism  and  the  Individual."  by  M.  D. 
Karmari.  published  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

"The  Deception  of  the  People,"  by  V  L 
Lenin,  published  in  the  U.K. 

"The  Soviet  Union  at  the  Fifth  Session 
of   U.N  O  .   1950. ••  published  in  the  U.K. 

"Soviet  Weekly."  5th  April,  1951.  pubilehed 
In  the  UK 


"Constitution  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics."  published  by  Soviet  News, 
3,  Roeary  Gardens,  London,  S.W.7. 

"Patriotism  &  Internationalism,"  by  s. 
Titarenko.  published  by  Soviet  News,  3.  RqJ 
sary  Gardens,  London,  S.W.7. 

"The    Labour    Movement    In    Britain."    is- 
sued by  the  Communist  Party  and  published 
by  Farlelgh  Press,  Beechwood  Rise,  Watford 
Herts. 

"Soviet  Schools  Today."  by  Deana  Levin, 
published  by  Illustrated  Periodicals.  Ltd! 
London,  S.E.I. 

"They  were  killed  because  they  were  Ne- 
groes," published  by  the  West  Indies  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party,  16.  King 
Street,  London,  W.C. 

"Russia  with  our  own  Eyes."  by  the  British 
Workers'  Delegation   to  U.S.S.R. — 1950. 

"The  Educational  Commentary  on  Cur- 
rent Affairs."  Issued  by  the  "Daily  Worker" 
and  published  by  Educational  Commentary, 
75,  Farrlngdon  Road,  London,  EC.l. 

"Bucharest  Organ  of  the  Information 
Bureau  of  the  Communist  and  Workers'  Par- 
ties— For  a  Lasting  Peace  and  for  a  People  s 
Democracy."  published  at  56.  'Valeria 
Braniste,  Bucharest. 

"Constitution  (Fundamental  Law)  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,"  pub- 
lished by  Soviet  News,  3,  Rosary  Gardens 
London,  S.W.7. 

"New  China  News  Agency- — 4th  Mav,  1951. 
published  by  Prague  Office.  608,  Na  Marne. 
Prague  XIX. 

"For  a  Lasting  Peace,  for  a  People's 
Democracy,"  published  by  the  Information 
Bureau  of  the  Communist  and  Workers'  Par- 
ties, Bucharest,  Rumania, 

"Prague  Newsletter"— 5th  July,  1961.  pub- 
lished by  Pragopress.  Prague.  Czechoslovakia. 
Pamphlets   Issued    by   the   World   Congress 
of  the  Defenders  of  the  Peace : 

"The  Truth  About  Soviet  Russia." 
"J.  V.  Stalin  Answers  'I»ravda'  Correspond- 
ent's Questions." 

"How  Hungarian  Children  Uve"  (Slndcr 
Simon ) . 

"Statement  of  Forelen  Ministry  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  North  Atlantic  Pact"  (Hr 
Schllstad). 

"Youth  In  Hungary."  by  Athenaeum,  pub- 
lished by  Hungarian  Bulletin. 

"World  Trade  Union  Movement,"  by  T.  F. 
Mc'Whlnnie,  published  by  WFTU  Publica- 
tions. Ltd. 

"The  American  Aggressors  Indicted,"  by 
Louis  Salllant,  published  by  WFTU  Publi- 
cations. Ltd. 

"Aid  to  Economically  Backward  Coun- 
tries," by  Pavel  Cherny-shev,  published  by 
Soviet  News  London. 

"Federation  and  Self-Government  Now  or 
Colonialism  and  Slavery  for  Ever,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Caribbean  Labor  Congress 
(London  branch) . 

"Hungarian  Production  Results  for  1951. "• 
published  by  the  Hungarian  News  and  In- 
formation Service,  33.  Pembrldge  Square. 
London.  W2. 

"Hungarian  News  and  Information  Serv- 
ice; Documents  on  Foreign  Affairs,"  pub- 
lished by  Hungarian  News  and  Information 
Service,  33,  Pembrldge  Square,  London,  W2. 
"Everyday  Life  In  Hungary,"  published  by 
the  Hungarian  News  and  Information  Serv- 
ice. London,  W2. 

"Terror  In  Kenya,"  published  by  WFTU 
Publications,  Ltd. 

"Documents  of  Congress  of  the  Peoples 
for  Peace,  'Vienna,  December  12-19,  1952," 
published  by  Congress  Secretariat. 

"Egypt  and  the  Sudan — The  People  on  the 
March,"  by  Ahmed  Taha  Ahmed,  publUhed 
by  WFTU,  Ltd.,  London. 

"The  Progress  of  Man,"  published  by 
Young  Conununist  League,  16,  King  Street. 
London,  WC2. 

"To  Every  Woman  Everywhere.'  published 
by  Women's  International  Democratic  Fed- 
eration Berlin  W8. 
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"The  Housing  Crisis  In  Capitalist  and  Co- 
lonial Countries,"  published  by  VTFTV  Pub- 
lications. Ltd. 

"Fourth  World  Festival  of  Youth  and  Stu- 
dents for  Peace  and  Friendship,  August  2- 
16."  published  by  International  Festival 
Committee.  Bucharest. 

"Little  Stalin  Miarary  No.  5  on  the  Na- 
tional Question."  by  J  Stalin,  published  by 
Lawrence  &  Wlshart,  London 

"Kenya— What  Are  the  Facts''"  by  P. 
Bolsover.  published  by  the  Communist 
Party.  London. 

APPENDIX    111 — NOTK     ON    THE     ARSON    PLOT 

1.  The   British   Government    White   Paper 
iCmd     8980)    sjivs   in    paragraph   30   that    "It 
was   established    from    reliable   sources    that 
•    •    •    a  plan  was  made  to  set  fire  to  busi- 
ness  property   and  residences   of   prominent 
Euro;>eans   and   Government   officials."     The 
evidence  on  which  this  statement  Is  based 
was    not    obtained    until    October   6.    and    it 
could   not,   therefore,  have   had   any   bearing 
upon   the  decision  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  suspend  the  constitution     We  went 
Into  this  matter  as  thoroughly  as  we  could. 
Obviously  our  general  witnesses  knew  noth- 
ing of  any  plan  of  this  kind      The  Informa- 
tion upon  which  the  paragraph  in  the  White 
Paper  is  based  came  to  the  ears  of  the  police 
from  Informers      We  saw  the  police  reports 
and  we  questioned  the  officers  responsible  for 
them.      The    value    of    these    reports    Is.    of 
course,  no  more   than   the  reliability  of  the 
Informers,  and  we  were  not  told,  Indeed  we 
did   not   ask.   who   the   informers   were  or  If 
we   could  see   them.     But  we   have   not  the 
slightest  doubt  that   Information   w.as  con- 
veyed to   the   police  by  Informers  whose  in- 
formation   had    always    hitherto    proved    ac- 
curate.    One   was   able   to  give  second-hand 
information    and    the   other    third-hand   In- 
formation of  a  meeting  of  several  of  the  most 
prominent  leaders  of  the  PPP  at  the  home 
of    Dr     Jagan    on    the    evening    of    October 
5.     Tliey  reported  that  the  leaders  had  dls- 
cusfcd  the  strong  rtimours  that  troops  were 
on   the  way  to  British  Guiana  and   that  the 
constitution  was   to  be  suspended   and  had 
argued  whether  they  should  put  into  effect 
a  plan   for  setting  fire  to  certain  properties 
ttiat  had  already  been  devised  for  some  such 
eventuality       We    also     saw     straightforward 
police    reports   and    had    direct    e\idence    of 
prominent    PPP   officials   belnc   seen    in    the 
neighborhood  of  business  premises  at  times 
when  they  would  not  normally  have  been  ex- 
pected to  be  there.     Finally,  we  had  the  evi- 
dence   mentioned    In    the'  White    Paper    of 
unusual  sales  of  petrol  and  kerosene  in  small 
quantities    to   persons    who   do   not    possess 
cars  and  who  do  not.  ,%s  a  general  rule,  use 
these   spirits   for    heating   or   lighting      The 
comment  of  the  PPP  witnesses  on  this  latter 
point  was  that  all   the  people  in  Georgetown 
expected  that  there  would  be  a  strike  at  the 
electricity    power    station    and    were    there- 
fore buying  petrol  and  kerosene  for  heating 
or  lighting  If  the  strike  should  take  place. 
That  may  or  may  not  be  the  explanation  but 
there   is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  unusual 
sales  of  petrol   and  kerosene  did  take  place 
2.  We    have   no    reason    to    disbelieve    the 
evidence  of  several   persons  who   told   us  of 
telephone   warnings   they  had  received   that 
their  houses  were    "on  the  list,"  and  we  cer- 
tainly   believed    the    evidence    of    the    Arch- 
bishop of  the  West  Indies  who  described  to 
us  preparations  which  he  had  discovered  to 
set  fire  to  his  house     How  far  these  incidents 
were  merely   threats   to   intimidate   and   did 
not   correspond    with    any    real    Intention    to 
act  we  cannot   estimate:    but   they  certainly 
corroborate  the  other  evidence  that  the  idea 
of  fire  razing  was  In  the  air. 

3  In  our  opinion  the  Governor  and  the 
police,  and  all  others  concerned  who  knew 
of  the  reports  received  by  the  police,  would 
have  been  falling  In  their  duty  If  they  had 
not  taken  them  ser.ously.     The  situation  In 


the  colony  was  very  tense,  and  all  respon- 
sible people  were  acutely  aware  of  the  acta 
of  violence  done  recently  during  the  course 
of  the  sugar  strike.  The  argument  put  to 
us  that  no  one  would  think  of  starting  a 
fire  In  Georgetown  Itself  because  of  the  cer- 
tainty that  it  would  spread  and  cause  a 
tremendous  amount  of  damage  In  a  city 
built  mainly  of  wood  Is  equally  valid  in  our 
view  as  a  reason  which  would  compel  the 
Governor  to  take  serious  account  of  any  pos- 
sibility of  fire. 


Exhibit  3 
[From    the    Georgetown     (British    Guiana) 
South  America  Dally  Chronicle.  Sept    30 
1960] 

Cheddi    Woos    Sl-ppokt    From    I.vdian    Busi- 

NF.S.SMFN  — WlTHOlT    GCARANTEES— DR      JA- 

can  Threatens:  '  B,  G,  Can  Expect  Any- 
thing" Should  Peoples  Progressive  Party 
Lose  Elections — Dissatlsfied  Grocp.  Dared 
To  Get  Him  Out  or  Power 

Dr  Cheddi  Jagan.  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Industry  and  leader  of  the  majority  pai'ty, 
met  a  group  of  Indian  businessmen  on 
Wednesday  night  for  a  3-hour  conference 
which  he  hiid  arranged  personally  to  encour- 
age them  to  give  him  continued  support  at 
the  foithcoming  general  elections. 

When  asked  consistently  about  guarantees 
of  freedom.  Dr.  Jagan  told  them  that  he 
could  only  give  them  guarantees  until  such 
time  as  independence  was  granted,  but  re- 
fused to  give  any  assurances  after  that  time. 
In  reply  to  questions  from  many  quarters,  he 
said  that  if  they  were  not  satisfied  they  could 
use  all  the  means  at  their  disposal  to  get  him 
out  of  power. 

Faced  with  a  barrage  of  searching  ques- 
ti<->ns  from  a  man  who  h.<ul  told  him  that  the 
c  luntrys  economy  was  going  from  bad  to 
worse.  Dr.  Jagan  admitted  that  he  was  defi- 
nitely decided  on  pursuing  a  socialist  policy 
and  would  borrow  money  from  any  source 
including  Russia  and  Cuba,  as  soon  as  the 
country  was  Independent  and  if  he  were  re- 
turned to  p>ower. 

THE  threat 
He  threatened  that  unless  they  were  pre- 
pared to  support  him — and  should  he  lose 
the  elections — the  country  could  expect  any- 
thing since  he  would  be  pursuing  a"  program 
not  only  in  British  Guiana  but  all  over  the 
world 

The  Indian  businessmen  suggested  that 
since  he  had  called  them  together  to  seek 
their  continued  support,  they  would  like  to 
have  businessmen  represented  in  the  Party's 
Executive  and  the  Legislative  Council  to  en- 
sure a  suuiid  economic  policy  and  guarantee 
progress  fur  the  country.  Dr.  Jagan  replied 
that  he  could  not  make  such  a  promise. 
developme.vt 

It  was  recommended  that  he  should  set 
up  an  Economic  and  Industrial  Planning  and 
Development  Committee  with  statutory  pow- 
ers to  plan  a  development  and  industrial 
program  for  the  country,  with  the  power 
to  borrow  money  from  all  sources.  He  re- 
fused to  commit  himself  to  the  proposal  and 
treated  it  with  indifference 

After  the  lengthy  discussion  there  was 
general  disappointment  among  the  business- 
men over  the  failure  to  get  definite  safe- 
guards from  Dr.  Jagan,  who  left  without 
any  assurances  of  support  from  the  group 
as  he  had  expected 


Exhibit   4 
[From    the    Guiana    Graphic,    JtUy    4.    1961] 
Its   Easieh  To   Stop   Tomorrow   Than   To 
Stop    Commtnism  — Bej*n    Meant    Evert 
Word 

Mr  Brindley  Benn.  chairman  of  the  Peo- 
ples Progressive  Party  has  told  the  people 
of  Georgetown  he  meant  every  word  when  he 


said  in  the  legislative  council  last  year  that 
it  was  easier  to  stop  tomorrow  than  to  stop 
communism. 

■  I  said  so  because  I  beUeved  every  word 
It  is  not  a  case  that  I  was  speaking  figura- 
tively." 

"There  is  no  force  on  earth  to  stop  the 
msrch  of  communism — the  church,  the 
bishops  or  parsons— it  is  the  inevitable  ful- 
fillment of  civilization."  he  declared. 

Mr  Benn.  Minister  of  Natural  Resources  in 
the  Government,  said  party  members  will  be 
instructed  not  to  vote  in  constituencies 
where  the  PPP  is  not  contesting. 

Their  call  for  unity  with  the  People's 
National  Congress  was  not  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness, he  said 

"So  far  as  we  axe  concerned,  we  are  gomp 
to  win  the  elections,  but  a  merger  of  tlie 
PPP  and  the  PNC  will  bring  about  the  death 
knell  of  the  ucly  specter  of  racialism  that 
has  reared  Its  head  in  British  Guiana,"  he 
said. 

E>r  Fenton  Ramsahoye.  speaking  at  length. 
on  the  bill  of  rights  in  the  new  consti- 
tution, said  It  was  not  to  be  felt  that  such 
provisions  were  lacking  in  the  past  They 
had  already  existed,  but  certain  people  had 
afked  that  they  be  included  in  the  new  con- 
stitution because  of  imaginary  fears. 

Dr  Ramsahoye  said  that  every  man  would 
have  the  right  to  choose  his  religion.  A 
man's  right  to  all  the  basic  freedoms,  he 
said,  are  in  the  bill  of  rights,  so  no  one  need 
fear  that  he  would  be  left  to  the  mercy  of 
tyrants 

Dealing  with  the  history  of  British 
Guiana,  the  young  lawyer  charged  that  every 
obstacle  was  placed  in  the  path  of  progress. 

He  recalled  that  Dr  Marshall,  the  local 
government  expert  who  came  to  British 
Guiana,  had  written  in  a  memorandum: 

"Everything  seems  to  conspire  to  impede 
progress.  If  it  was  not  the  civil  servant,  it 
w,^  the  man  in  some  form  of  authority. 

'No  one  seems  to  want  to  cooperatie  for 
progress  in  an  atmosphere  of  truth  and 
dignity." 

The  people  of  British  Guiana  will  have  to 
get  out  of  this  frame  of  mind  If  thcv  want 
to  move  forward    Dr   Ramsahoye  declared. 

Dr.  Charles  Jacob,  recently  returned  from 
Cuba,  declared  "if  communism  means  the 
abolition  of  illiteracy,  the  alleviation  of  un- 
empiov-ment  and  the  destruction  of  human 
misery"  he  wanted  it. 

Speaking  at  length  on  Cuba,  he  said  peo- 
ple outside  the  Republic  were  given  wTong 
impressions  "They  should  go  there  and 
see  progress  at  its  best." 

Cuba  is  now  the  only  truly  democratic 
country  in  the  Americas,  according  to  Dr. 
Jacob. 


Exhibit  5 

(From  the  Sun  Star.  July  5,  1953] 

Pert   American   Blond  and   Spouse 

BfiLD  Red  Role 

(  By  Henry  Bartley  Lee  ) 

When  an  exotic  blond  of  the  Young  Com- 
munist League  married  an  East  Indian  stu- 
dent from  British  Guiana  several  years  ago 
in  Chicago,  the  shadow  of  communism 
stretched  across  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
Janet  Rosenberg  indoctrinated  her  hu.sband, 
Cheddi    Jagan.    Into    the    Communist    Party. 

Both  then  went  to  British  Guiana  and  or- 
ganized the  first  Communist  election  victory 
outside  the  Iron  Curtain 

The  party  they  used  for  a  front,  the  Peo- 
ples Progressive  Party,  won  substantial  con- 
trol of  the  Government  last  May  in  the  first 
exercise  of  universal  francJUse  in  the  country. 

Although  British  Guiana  is  still  under 
British  sovereignty.  Its  new  constitution 
grants  local  autonomy.  Although  a  British 
responsibility,  the  colony  on  the  northeast 
coast  of  South  America  Is  In  the  strategic 
backyard  of  the  United  States. 
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OFFICIAL  ALARM 

State  Department  oflBclals.  consequently, 
express  alarm  because  conditions  the  Com- 
munists exploited  exist  throughout  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indies,  stretching  from  the  Ba- 
hamas, off  Florida,  to  British  Guiana. 

The  Jagans  exploited  a  situation  charged 
with  economic  and  social  tension,  induced 
by  poverty  and  racism,  with  impassioned 
dexterity.  They  dressed  themselves  in  rags 
and  agitated  among  hungry,  ignorant  work- 
ers. Where  they  could  assemble  a  small 
audience,  they  would  arouse  them  with  cus- 
tomary Communist  slogans — imperialism, 
colonialism,    exploitation,    and    racism. 

Three  cars  the  Jagans  own  were  left  at 
h  .me.     Cars  and  rags  don't  mix. 

Janet,  described  as  pretty  and  comely,  out- 
did her  husband  at  times  She  would  bare 
her  feet  and  work  with  the  women  in  the 
fields.  Her  hairdo  would  be  either  East 
Indian  or  African,  depending  on  which  group 
she  was  propagandizing. 

Promising  a  nice  home,  a  radio,  and  a  car. 
the  Jaganti  won  support  of  two  big  labor 
groups,  E.xploiting  racial  tension,  they  uni- 
fied er.^twhile  antagonistic  East  Indians  and 
Neeroes  against  the  whites.  About  half  the 
population  are  East  Indian,  a  third  Negro, 

Organization  was  improved  after  the 
J;igans  and  several  lieutenants  visited  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  Cheddi  organized 
the  youth  after  attending  a  Communist 
youth  rally  in  East  Berlin.  Janet  brought 
the  first  women  into  politics  after  attending 
a  C.nnmuiiist  peace  congress  A  young  labor 
leader  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Prague. 

The  Peoples  Progressive  Party  organ.  Thun- 
der, showered  these  groups  with  typical 
Communist  propaganda.  It  earned  dis- 
patches from  Peking  and  the  Communist- 
controlled  World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  charging  the  United  States  with  ag- 
gression and  bacteriological  warfare  in  Ko- 
rea 

With  thi.-;  strategy  and  the  advantage  of 
a  divided  opposition,  the  Jagan-led  PPP  won 
18  of  24  elective  seats  in  the  legislative  as- 
sembly. Cheddi,  party  chairman,  became 
majority  leader;  Janet,  party  secretary,  be- 
c.ime  deputy  speaker.  The  victory  was  not 
a  complete  rout,  however,  because  the  highly 
disorganized  opposition  got  almost  half  the 
popular  vote. 

Great  Britain  cooperates  with  the  majority 
party,  explaining  it  prefers  the  party  govern 
with  responsibility  In  the  legislature  rather 
than  agitate  without  responsibility  under- 
ground. 

AMERICAN      DEFAI'LT 

Meanwhile,  we  are  losing  the  fight  against 
International  communism  in  this  area  by 
default.  No  American  propagandist  is  in 
the  entire  British  West  Indies,  Nor  is  there 
a  labor  attache  in  the  foreign  service  there 
to  influence  potentially  powerful  labor 
unions — now  being  infiltrated  by  Commu- 
nists with  funds  and  propaganda  facilities 
that   are   apparently   unlimited. 

Tlie  U.S  consulate  in  British  Guiana  was 
effectively  lesisting  Communist  infiltration 
of  the  unions.  Tlien  the  economy  bloc  in 
Congress  closed  the  consulate  last  December. 

"Workers  cannot  understand  why  the 
Communists  have  so  much  literature"  there 
and  we  have  none."  Serafino  Roumaldi,  in- 
ter-American representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  reported  after  a 
recent  visit  to  British  Guiana.  "Nor  can 
they  understand  why  they  get  no  point  4 
aid.  Ironically,  point  4  provides  no  funds 
for  colonies  like  British  Guiana." 

JAMAICAN    WORRIFS 

Prime  Minister  William  Bustamante  of 
Jamaica,  an  island  of  the  British  West  Indies 
near  the  Panama  Canal,  recently  warned  of 
the  increasing  danger  of  communism  in  the 
Caribbean  area.  Bustamante,  former  New 
York  waiter,  reported  "a  bold  attempt  to 
create  a  state  of  communism  in  Jamaica  " 


The  West  Indian  political  situation  needs 
particular  attention  because  power  there  is 
passing  from  whites  to  colored  and  Negro 
groups.  Many  of  the  latter  two  iire  unionized. 

It  Is  significant,  however,  that  commtmism 
may  be  making  the  greatest  gains  where  It  is 
receiving  the  least  attention — right  at  our 
strategic  backyard. 


'IM     C 
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IFrom   the  Evening  Star.  Oct    10.   19531. 

Guiana  Stays  Calm  as  Britain  Removes  Six 

ON   Red  Charges 

Georgetown.  British  Guiana.  October 
10 —With  imperial  troops  and  warethips 
maintaining  order  at  strategic  points.  BrUish 
Guiana  remained  calm  today  despite  lon- 
dons  ouster  of  six  ministers  on  Communist 
charges  and  suspension  of  the  colony'fe  6- 
month-old  constitution  [ 

Washington  backed  up  Britain,  expressing 
grave  concern  over  the  threat  to  Weeitcrn 
Hemispheric  security  from  a  possible  <foup 
in  this  South  American  colony  by  the  '"in- 
ternational Communist  conspiracy."  'The 
State  Department  in  Washington  expressed 
gratification  that  the  "British  Governrtient 
is  taking  firm  action  to  meet  the  sltuaqon." 

Stf-ps  were  taken  officially  to  infor^j  all 
Latin  American  governments  of  the  ju.S. 
stand. 

Five  hundred  troops  of  the  Royal  VMelsh 
Fusiliers  guarding  government  centef$  in 
Georgetown  and  rich  sugar  plantatloni  on 
the  surrounding  plains  reported  no  disJUrb- 

ances 

LIFE    APPEARS    NORMAL 

Despite  a  state  of  emergency  declareti  by 
British  Governor  Sir  Alfred  Savage,  'life 
among  the  450,000  residents  of  diverse  iteces 
appeared  to  be  following  the  normal  couree — 
except  on  the  political  front,  ; 

Britain  cracked  down  on  the  colony's  giv- 
ernment  yesterday,  charging  that  Chief  Jilin- 
ister  Cheddi  Jagan  and  his  five  ousted  tjsso- 
ciates  were  serving  Moscow  instead  of  Britain. 

"The  faction  in  power  have  shown  thejf  are 
prepared  to  go  to  any  length,  including,  vio- 
lence, to  turn  British  Guiana  into  a  Conirnu- 
nist  state."  the  London  government  declared. 

The  ousted  Cabinet  ministers,  all  menjbers 
of  the  leftist  Pe<:)ple's  Progressive  Party,  ■^ere 
accused  of  supporting  Communist  fronts, 
fomenting  strikes  and  threatening  the  piiblic 
welfare.  They  have  been  in  office  oajy  6 
months. 

INVESTIGATION     ASSURED 

In  announcing  suspension  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Britain  said  a  commission  of  inquiry 
would  investigate  the  "political  advanct  of 
the  colony"  and  make  "recommendation^  for 
a  revised  constitution."  i 

Chief  Minister  Jagan  and  his  AmerJttan- 
born  wife,  the  former  Janet  Rosenberg.  Bald 
yesterday  they  were  "most  unhappy  aliout 
the  whole  situation."  Both  have  denied  they 
are  Communists.  Chief  Minister  Jagan  1«  ail 
East  Indian  who  once  studied  dentistry  in 
Chicago.  His  wife,  whom  he  met  in  Chitjago. 
is  executive  sec-etary  of  the  People's  ifro- 
gressive  Party.  | 

The  party,  running  on  a  leftist  platform, 
won  18  of  the  24  elected  seats  in  the  coloby's 
Hou.se  of  Assembly  last  April  In  the  first 
elections  held  under  the  new  constitution. 

While  the  elected  ministers  have  beende- 
prived  of  governmental  responsibility  ijhey 
technically  retain  office  and  will  draw  Ipay 
until  the  order  suspending  the  constitution 
has  been  under  consideration  by  the  British 
Parliament  for  40  days  and  is  approved. 
Parliament  will  not  convene  for  anothat  10 
days. 


IFrom  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  6,  1(^53 1 
London,  November  5.— The  Governaient 
tonight  submitted  to  Parliament  an  otder 
creating  an  interim  administration  for  Brit- 
ish Guiana  under  close  London  supervision. 


The  order  also  formally  suspended  the 
Guiana  constitution  with  the  ouster  of  the 
leftist  government  of  the  Progressive  Peo- 
ple's Party.  Britain  charged  that  the  min- 
isters were  conspiring  to  set  up  South  Amer- 
ica's first  Communist  regime. 

The  interim  government  will  be  composed 
of  an  executive  council  and  a  legislative 
council,  but  only  one  or  two  members  of  the 
executive  council,  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Governor,  will  have  departmental  duties. 

The  British  Labor  Party  has  washed  its 
hands  of  the  Progressive  People's  Party  and 
advised  its  local  branches  not  to  provide  a 
platform  for  its  spokesmen  Letters  to  all 
local' branches  said  "leaders  of  the  Progres- 
sive People's  Party  pursued  a  Communist 
policy  and  created  a  situation  which  necessi- 
tated the  movement  of  troops  (to  Guiana ( 
to  insure  maintenance  of  law  and  order." 
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fFrom  the  Sunday  Star,  Dec  20,  19531 
Mrs.  Jagan  Admits  She  Likfjs  Red  Rule 
Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  December 
19  —Mrs.  Janet  Jagan,  Chicago-born  wife  of 
ousted  Premier  Cheddi  Jagan,  admitted  In 
court  today  that  she  was  a  firm  admirer  of 
the  Soviet  system  of  government. 

She  added  that  she  was  also  an  admirer 
of  the  governments  In  Scandinavia,  China. 
India,  and  other  countries,  but  she  denied 
ever  belonging  to  the  Communist  Party,  or 
the  Young  Communist  League  of  America  or 
ever  attending  meetings  of  young  Commu- 
nists while  in  the  United  States. 

"I  belong  to  no  Communist  Party."  she 
declared  during  cross-examination  at  her 
trial  on  charges  of  attending  a  public  meet- 
ing near  here  last  Sunday  where  she  and 
nine  other  persons  were  arrested. 

Since  the  Progressive  Peoples  Party  govern- 
ment was  ousted  October  9  by  the  British 
Government  on  the  grounds  that  it  W£is  con- 
spiring to  set  up  a  Communist  state.  British 
Guiana  has  been  under  a  state  of  emergency. 
Public  gatherings  have  been  forbidden.  Mrs. 
Jf'gan  has  been  the  reputed  firebrand  of  her 
husbands  party. 

Jagan  is  of  East  Indian  Hindu  origin  and 
now  is  in  India  seeking  support. 

Mrs.  Jagan  admitted  she  was  the  local 
correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Worker, 
a  Communist  newspaper,  and  added  that  she 
agreed  with  many  Communist  principles, 
"especially  the  one  that  imperialism  and 
colonialism  are  a  decadent  part  of  society 
and  must  come  to  a  close." 


IFrom   the   Sunday  Star.  Feb     7.    1954 1 

Red  AcTivrTY  in  Brazil.  Guiana  Raises  Fear 

OF  Malaya-Type  War 

(By  Henry  B   Lee) 

The  specter  of  communism  still  hovers 
about  British  Guiana  in  South  America  Be- 
fore Britain  suspended  the  colony's  new  self- 
governing  constitution  last  fall,  leaders  of 
the  majority  party  were  alleged  to  be  un- 
der direction  of  the  Comlnform.  Out  of 
power  now,  party  remnants  are  apparent- 
ly working  through  Latin  American  Com- 
munist movements  and  fomenting  problems 
that  could  rock  the  inter-American  system. 

One  report  has  these  remnants  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Progressive  Party  linking  up  with  the 
outlawed,  but  still  potent.  Communist  move- 
ment in  Brazil.  Although  this  report  re- 
mains unsubstantiated,  the  British  and  Bra- 
zilian Governments  at  least  suspect  the  two 
forces  will  attempt  a  link.  Police  chiefs  of 
the  two  countries  met  at  the  border  recent- 
ly to  set  up  a  security  check  on  Reds  cross- 
ing the  boundary.  Those  traveling  from 
British  Guiana  to  Brazil  must  now  be  certi- 
fied as  "non-Communists." 

THE    PRESTES    threat 

Even  the  prospect  of  such  a  link  is  threat- 
ening. It  would  unite  a  core  of  well-trained 
agitators  under  the  leadership  of  colorful 
Luis  Carlos  Prestes.  top  international  Com- 


munist figure.  In  another  unsubstantiated 
report  Prestes  U  said  to  be  building  an  army 
of  about  18,000  Communists  In  the  inacces- 
sible Amazon  River  area,  adjacent  to  the 
British  Guiana  border. 

His  tumultuos  political  career  began  in 
1924  when  he  Joined  Getulio  Vargas,  now 
Brazil's  President,  in  an  unsuccessful  rebel- 
lion. For  3  years  afterward  Prestes  led  a 
retreating  army  from  southern  Brazil  to 
Bahla  In  the  north,  then  down  the  Amazon 
to  the  Bolivian  frontier  While  eluding  gov- 
ernment trcjops,  he  fought  56  battles,  set  up 
several  "shadow  '  states  and  made  treaties 
with  hostile  Indian  tribes.  This  feat  has 
been  compared  with  the  "long  march"  of 
Mao  Tse-tung  In  his  rise  t<5  power  in  China 

When  President  Vargas  launched  a  suc- 
cessful revolution  In  1930,  Prestes  returned 
to  Brazil  and  worked  with  his  old  collaborator 
for  a  while.  After  moving  more  to  the  left. 
Prestes  broke  with  Vargas  and  went  to  school 
In  Moscow,  where  he  became  friendly  with 
two  fellow  students  -  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Ho 
Chi-mlnh 

Returning  to  Brazil,  the  dapper  engineer 
organized  the  first  Communist  Party  there. 
He  led  a  Communist  rebellion  In  1935  and  re- 
ceived a  17-year  prison  sentence  But  after 
9  years  he  made  a  deal  with  President  Vargas 
and  was  soon  busy  rebuilding  his  party 
and  attending  to  his  duties  as  executive 
committeeman  of  the  Comintern. 

His  party  registered  600.000  votes  and 
elected  14  deputies  In  1945.  After  It  got 
800.000  votes.  14  deputies  and  2  senators  In 
1&48,  it  also  got  outlawed.  Prestes  once 
again  becjune  a  fugitive. 

Even  as  a  fugitive,  he  remains  a  powerful 
f'irce  in  Brazilian  politics.  He  has  helped 
defeat  a  proposed  United  States  mutual 
n.sslstance  pact  and  prevented  United  States 
development  of  Brazil's  much-needed  oil. 
Recently  he  made  an  anti-United  States 
drive  the  basis  of  his  party's  new  program, 
trying  to  exploit  the  country's  current  wave 
of  ultranatlonallsm. 

ANOTHKB    MALAYA? 

If  Prestes  has  or  should  get  British 
Guiana's  Communist  force  under  his  wing, 
several  questions  would  be  raised  Will  he 
direct  a  Communist  drive  in  the  tense, 
colonial  Caribbean  possessions?  Will  he 
start  another  Malaya  and  perhaps  tie  down 
several  free  world  divisions  In  the  Amazon 
jungles. 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  another  course 
of  action  being  taken  by  People's  P»rogresslve 
Party  leaders  In  British  Guiana.  They  ore 
doing  what  the  United  States  has  feared  — 
mobilizing  Latin  American  sentiment  by 
picturing  this  British  move  as  a  revival  of 
the  British  colonialism  that  has  so  often 
stirred  the  Americas  This  Is  an  issue  they 
can  exploit  among  both  Latin  American 
Communist  movements  and  reactionary  gov- 
ernments. It  is  an  issue  by  which  they  may 
drive  a  wedge  between  the  United  States  and 
Britain  or  between  the  United  States  and 
its  neighbors  In  the  Americas. 

Janet  Jagan.  Chicago-born  wife  of  the 
deposed  PPP  majority  leader.  Cheddi  Jagan. 
claims  nine  labor  unions  In  Venezuela  have 
launched  a  protest  movement  against  the 
British  action  When  Richard  Westmaas. 
another  PPP  leader,  was  arrested  recently, 
police  found  In  his  possession  a  coded  mes- 
'fage  from  Venezuela  More  important,  the 
Venezuelan  Government  complained  openly 
to  Britain  about  her  treatment  of  PPP 
leaders  in  the  colony 

Venezuela  Is.  of  course,  more  interested  in 
some  British  Guiana  territory  it  thinks 
should  be  Venezuelan.  This  boundary  dis- 
pute almost  caused  a  war  between  the  United 
States  and  BriUln  In  the  1890's,  before  the 
United  States  brought  pressure  on  Britain 
to  arbitrate  the  dispute  and  then  had  to 
bring  pressure  on  Venezuela  to  accept  the 
arbitration  award.  Venezuela  is  still  dis- 
satisfied with  the  settlement. 


Janet,  said  to  be  the  driving  force  behind 
the  PPP,  also  claims  support  from  the 
■  women  of  Argentina  "  Whoever  these 
women  are.  tt  Is  no  surprise  that  any  force  in 
Argentina  will  support  anything  that  booet* 
that  country's  claim  to  the  British-held 
Falkland  Islands  The  same  can  be  said  for 
Guatemala  regarding  the  neighboring  colony 
of  British  Honduras,  claimed  by  all  political 
factions  In  Guatemala. 

These  Issues  explain  why  several  Latin 
American  governments  will  bring  the 
British  Guiana  question  at  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Conference  that  becins  In  Caracas 
March  2  It  may  be  very  difficult  for  the 
United  States  to  come  away  from  the  con- 
ference without  straining  it«  relations  with 
either  it«  British  ally  or  some  of  the  Latin 
American  republics. 

TEDERATION     MOVEMENT 

Another  reaction  to  the  British  clamp- 
down  on  Reds  is  the  revival  of  a  movement 
to  federate  the  three  Guianas  — British, 
Dutch,  and  French— and  form  a  republic. 
Many  conservation  and  economic  Interests 
in  the  Gulanas  have  supported  this,  de- 
siring to  move  out  of  the  sterling  area  and 
form  close  economic  links  with  the  United 
States.  Proponents  claim  they  have  a  "con- 
tinental destiny." 

Britain,  meanwhile,  is  trying  to  establish 
political  and  economic  stability  In  its  highly 
Illiterate  and  poverty-stricken  colony.  Mod- 
erate forces,  once  dispersed  and  InefTective 
against  the  well-organized  PPP.  are  now 
becoming  united  under  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Party  It  Is  apt  to  play  an  important 
role  In  Britain  s  efforts  to  iead  its  colony 
back  on  the  road  to  self-government  and 
eventual  independence  Britain's  task  Is  a 
formidable  one.  especially  since  its  strategic 
and  bauxite-rich  colony  has  a  part  on  the 
stage   of    contemporary   world  politics. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC  »   Star.  Aug   22. 

1954] 
What  Happfned  When  Rf.ds  Went  Under- 
ground IN  Guiana'^ 
(By   Henry    B.   Lee) 

Last  year  Great  Britain  landed  troops  in 
Us  colony  of  British  Guiana  and  expelled 
the  first  openly  Communist-led  government 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Wherever  the 
deposed  Red  leaders  went— to  Jail,  into  the 
pulpit  or  underground-  they  have  continued 
t  ,>  cause  trouble. 

Today  communism  still  hovers  menacingly 
above  this  steaming  Jungle  of  sugar  planta- 
tions and  bauxite  mines  on  South  America's 
northeast  coast  A  small  band  of  Fteds  is 
showing  how  a  well-disciplined  cadre  can 
harass  a  government  and  halt  progress  from 
the  underground.  These  Communists  may 
also  be  showing  a  pattern  of  behavior  that 
can  be  expected  when  puppet  governments 
in  other  countries  fall. 

The  Communist-led  People's  Progressive 
Party  won  substantial  control  of  the  colony's 
government  early  in  1953  This  election  was 
the  first  exercise  of  universal  suffrage  under 
n  new  constitution  granting  local  autonomy. 
The  party  exploited  nationalism,  racialism. 
jx>veny.  and  ignorance  in  a  country  that  Is 
one-half  East  Indian  and  one-third  Negro. 
led  by  comintorm 

Tlie  ranks  of  the  party  were  said  to  be 
made  up  of  non-Communists  who  wanted 
more  iKxX  and  less  British  in  their  country 
They  were  docile  followers  of  a  hard  core  of 
Communist  leaders  apparently  under  orders 
of  the  Comlnform  in  Bucharest. 

After  the  party  governed  irresponsibly 
for  several  months.  Britain  suspended  the 
constitution,  deposed  the  government  and 
declared  a  state  of  emergency  last  October. 
Britain  charged  the  party  was  planning  a 
coup  and  the  establishment  of  a  Soviet  sat- 
ellite state. 


Now  underground,  the  Reds  have  switched 
their  tactics  to  suit  the  occasion.  They  have 
abandoned  atheism  and  taken  up  religion, 
which  gives  them  a  ready-made  audience  for 
their  propaganda.  Other  new  tactics  range 
from  something  like  Mahatma  Gandhi's 
■  civil  disobedience"  to  outright  terrorism. 

One  Communist  leader  used  his  prison 
cell  to  organize  a  Communist  group.  Cheddi 
Jagan.  34-year-cld  dentist,  former  North- 
western University  student,  and  deposed 
majority  leader  of  the  party,  was  preaching 
to  fellow  inmates  at  Sunday  religious  serv- 
ices. A  sermon  on  the  'commandment. 
"Thou  Shalt  not  steal,"  for  instance,  was 
turned  Into  a  tirade  against  capitalism. 

To  prevent  him  from  Indoctrinating  other 
inmates,   he  was  placed  in   Isolation, 

The  continued  presence  of  Red  Influence 
was  indicated  in  charges  pressed  against  the 
prison  superintendent  and  his  deputy.  The 
government  charged  them  with  coddling 
Jagan  by  permitting  him  too  many  visits 
and  altering  his  prison  record. 

His  wife  Janet  was  arrested  one  day  while 
addressing  a  large  outdoor  crowd.  Janet,  a 
perl  blond  from  Chicago,  who  Is  said  to  be 
the  mastermind  in  the  Guianese  Commu- 
nist movement,  was  wearing  an  Indian 
shawl  and  claimed  she  -was  conducting  a 
Hindu  religious  ceremony.  The  Judge  said 
the  religious  trappings  were  an  "unholy 
farce"  and  fined  her  »140  for  holding  an 
Illegal  political  meeting, 

HUNGER    STRIKE 

Five  party  leaders  staged  a  hunger  strike 
when  Jailed  at  the  outset  of  emergencv  rule 
last  fall. 

That  was  about  the  time  Jagan  conferred 
with  Communist  leaders  in  India  and  re- 
turned to  British  Guiana  with  big  plans  for, 
a  clvU  disobedience  drive.  By  that  time, 
however,  the  party  was  being  unmasked  and 
was  losing  some  of  the  mass  support  such  a 
movement  would  require 

Tlie  party  still  has  retained  the  support 
of  many  fanatics  who  are  being  used  In  an 
Increased  terrorist  drive.  The  government 
has  announced  three  recent  dynamite  blasts, 
apparently  from  Communist  sources.  One 
of  these  blew  the  head  off  Queen  Vicugna's 
statue    in    the    capital    city    of    Georgetown. 

Mrs  Jagan  was  recently  sentenced  to  pay 
an  $85  fine  or  serve  3  months  for  illegally 
possessing  a  top-secret  riot  manual  of  the 
government  police  The  manual  was  de- 
scribed as  a  highly  confidential  document 
for  the  protecUon  of  life  and  property  In 
the  event  of  a  riot." 

This  disclost:re  Indicated  the  i>arty  may 
still  have  some  of  the  police  under  Its  con- 
trol. 

Security  precautions  have  been  Increased 
in  the  wake  of  a  rise  In  terrorist  activities. 
A  huge  ring  of  electrically  charged  wire  has 
been  thrown  up  around  the  Governor  Gen- 
erals  residence  Security  troops  have  been 
more  heavUy  armed, 

propaganda  flows  on 

Despite  desperate  efforts  of  the  British  to 
seal  off  the  col  my  from  Iron  Curtain  links. 
Communist  propaganda  continues  to  stream 
into  the  colony.  Police  recently  arrested 
several  Reds  and  seized  large  quantities  of 
Communist  propaganda  in  their  possession. 
One  publication  was  "Culture  in  the  Ru- 
manian Peoples  Republic— an  Asset  of  Free 
People." 

Tliis  continued  communication  link  with 
the  Iron  Curtain  raises  speculation  over 
whether  the  party  is  In  contact  with  Luis 
Carlos  Prestes,  Brazilian  fugitive  and  one  of 
international  communism's  top  agents.  He 
has  been  reported  organizing  a  Red  army 
In  remote  Brazilian  Jungles  about  60  miles 
from  the  Guian»  border.  There  have  been 
several  unverlfi<-d  reports  of  meetings  be- 
tween the  two  g.'oups. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  Red.«  are  resorting 
to  carefully  drafted  plans  to  halt  Britain's 
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social  and  economic  development  of  its 
Guiana  colony — a  long  range  programi  es- 
sential for  political  development  there.  But 
wliat  the  Communists'  long  range  objectives 
are  is  difficult  to  determine. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BIBLE  and  Mr.  LAUSCHE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  would  like  to  seek  rec- 
ognition for  the  purpose  of  calling  up 
a  conference  report.  The  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
been  very  patient,  waiting  for  me  to 
receive  recognition  so  I  may  call  up  a 
conference  report. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  been  waiting 
for  1  hour  to  get  the  floor.  It  will  take 
me  about  5  minutes  to  make  my  pres- 
entation. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  trying  to  accom- 
modate both  Senators.  I  do  not  think 
It  will  take  very  long  to  dispose  of  this 
very  important  conference  report,  so  it 
can  make  its  journey  to  the  House  side. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  a  priority  right. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
was  recognized  first.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  First,  let  me  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
for  his  usual  kindness  and  patience  and 
indulgence  in  these  matters. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  BIBLE.  First,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  several  unanimous-con- 
sent requests. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  author- 
ized to  meet  today  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  to  consider  H.R.  8140,  to 
strengthen  the  criminal  laws  relating 
to  bribery,  graft,  and  conflict  of  inter- 
est, and  some  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  These  have  been  cleared 
with  the  minority. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  today's  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BIBLE.  That  has  likewise  been 
cleared  with  the  minority. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  but  be- 
fore doing  so,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN      ASSISTANCE      ACT      OF 
1961— CONFERENCE      REPORT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  1  Mr.  Ful- 
bright],  for  the  purpose  of  calling  up 
the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  iS.  1983'  to  promote 
the  foreign  policy,  security,  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States  by  assisting 
peoples  of  the  world  in  their  efforts  to- 
ward economic  development  and  inter- 
nal and  external  security,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

<For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today. ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Presidetit.  I 
call  to  the  Senate's  attention  the  fact 
that  the  language  of  the  bill  as  ap- 
proved by  the  conferees  appears  in  the 
CoNGREssioN.\L  Rfxord  this  moming  at 
page  17829.  The  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  appears 
on  page  17842. 

Mr.  President,  separate  copies  have 
just  arrived.  I  made  my  statement  be- 
fore they  arrived.  They  have  just  ar- 
rived and  are  available  for  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  reporting  to  the  Ben- 
ate  on  the  results  of  the  conference  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  I  wish  first  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  members  of  the 
conference  who  met  for  25  hours  in  ex- 
amining differences  between  a  House  bill 
and  a  Senate  bill  which  covered  160 
pages  of  text  and  some  130  specific  dif- 
ferences. The  chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Mr  Morgan. 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  Democratic 
and  Republican  colleagues,  were  most 
persuasive  in  presenting  their  case,  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  they  exhibited 
that  degree  of  understanding  whiqh  is 
always  essential  m  working  out  differ- 
ences between  the  two  Houses. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not 
confess  my  concern  at  the  situation 
more  than  a  week  ago  when  it  became 
apparent  that  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill  were  assuming  partisan  overtones. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  nonpartisan 
approach  which  had  characterized  con- 
gressional activities  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign policy  since  the  war  was  endan- 
gered. As  our  conference  progressed, 
press  reports  and  statements  by  non- 
conferees  hardened  public  partisan  dif- 
ferences as  conferees  searched  for  an 
aid  program  to  sei-ve  the  interests  of 
all  Americans.  Fortunately,  this  parti- 
san spirit  did  not  make  much  headway 


with  the  conferees.  Thus,  it  is  possible 
now  to  report  to  the  Senate  that  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  of  1961  in  its  final  form 
has  been  approved  by  all  of  the  House 
conferees  and  a  bipartisan  contingent  of 
Senate  conferees. 

Naturally,  the  compromise  which  we 
now  submit  to  the  Senate  was  not  ac- 
complished without  pain.  Personal  con- 
viction, and  duty  imposed  on  me  by  Sen- 
ate support  of  long-range  borrowing 
authority  by  a  vote  of  39  to  56.  made  it 
most  difficult  t-o  accept  language  which 
might  be  in  any  way  construed  as  ham- 
pering the  President  in  putting  the  de- 
velopment program  on  a  more  efficient, 
long-range  basis.  I  was  most  reluctant 
not  to  be  able  to  apply  to  the  develop- 
ment loan  program  those  principles  of  fi- 
nancing which  have  proven  indispen- 
sable and  effective  in  the  operation  of 
similar  large  scale  domestic  programs. 

At  the  same  time  House  conferees 
were  under  a  duty  to  try  to  limit  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  to  a  1-year  authoriza- 
tion of  the  appropriation  of  funds. 

Our  ultimate  agreement,  I  believe, 
gives  the  President  authority  to  make 
long-term  commitments  for  the  loan 
program  in  a  magnitude  that  should 
enable  this  country  substantially  to  as- 
sist newly  developing  nations  to  grow  in 
a  pattern  consistent  with  the  economic 
and  political  principles  espoused  by  this 
Nation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  inserted  in  my  remarks  at  this 
point  the  development  loan  language 
upon  which  the  conferees  agreed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  language 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Sec.  202.  Authorization — (a)  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  $1,200,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1962  and  $1,500,000,000  for  each 
of  the  next  four  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
which  sums  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended provided  that  any  unappropriated 
portion  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  any  such  fiscal  year  may  be 
appropriated  In  any  subsequent  fiscal  year 
during  the  above  period  in  addition  to  the 
amount  otherwise  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated  for  such  subsequent  fiscal  year 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  it  is  Important  to  the  advancement  of 
the  United  States  Interests  and  necessary  in 
order  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
and  in  recognition  of  the  need  for  reasonable 
advance  assurances  In  the  Interest  of  order- 
ly and  effective  execution  of  long-term  plans 
and  programs  of  development  assistance,  he 
is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  com- 
mitting, under  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
this  title,  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  this  title,  subject  only  to  the 
annual  appropriation  of  such  funds. 

(ci  Upon  concluson  of  each  such  agree- 
ment involving  funds  to  be  appropriated,  the 
President  shall  notify  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  provisions  of  such 
agreement,  including  the  amounts  of  funds 
Involved  and  undertakings  of  the  parties 
thereto. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
brief,  the  conferees  authorized  the  ap- 
propriation of  $1.2  billion  for  develop- 
ment loans  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
For  each  of  the  next  4  years  the  author- 
ization is  in  the  amount  of  $1.5  billion. 
Thus,  the  funds  authorized  for  the  de- 
velopment   loan    program    are    in    the 
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amount  requested  by  the  President  for  difficulties  that  had  crept  into  the  Sen-  ture.  there  has  been  concern  that  these 

the  first  year.     For  each  oi  the  next  4  ate's  approach  t^  long-range  borrowing,  programs  w   1  pr?motr?omDetmonw^^^^ 

years  the  amount*  are  $400  million  less  For  example,  those  who  reluctantly  sup-  establiSfed    Amer^an    industries      The 

than  the  amount  requested  by  the  Presi-  ported   boiTowing   authority   sought   by  Senato7  f-om    New    Hamnshire     7^ 

nn?^..  ^  r '""'?  '",'^°'^''h  f'  T^'"^  '^'  ^^'■^''^""  amendment  to  inject  the  BridgeI^  pi^osed  an  aSment  wL^h 
not  as  ceilings  for  loans,  but  as  floors.  Congress  int«  day-to-dav  operations  of  was  not  accented  hv  ♦hT^pnotl  «h  ^h 
If  conditions  require  Congre.ss  could,  of  the  executive  branch.  This'iaised  ba^c  woul^ha^^sefere^  crippled  the  aid  So 
faTg?rsum  "'  appropriation  of  questions  of  the  relationship  of  Con-  gram--a  program  wSs^e'Scpu^^^^^^^ 
lai  ger  sums.  gre.ss  to  the  executive  to  serve  all  of  the  American  neonle  ThP 
The  most  important  language  aereed  The  bill  now  reported  <.ives  the  Execu-  House  broueht  to  the  conference  a  nro! 
upon  relates  to  congressional  recognition  tive  the  freedom  necessary  to  operate  vLsion  som-what  alcng  the  lines  of  the 
of  the  need  for  the  -orderly  and  effective  the  long-range  loan  program  efi^ciently  Bridges  amendment  We  gave  that  Ian! 
execution  of  long-term  plans  and  pro-  and  successfully,  and.  at  the  same  time  guage  careful  con.^ideration  and  accepted 
grams  Of  development  assistance."  In  assures  the  Congress  that  it  retains  a  it  with  an  amendment  v^hich  makes  it 
order  to  enable  the  President  to  make  major  voice  in  the  important  policy  de-  clear  that  no  part  of  the  development 
such  long-term  plans  Congress  would  cisions.  We  have  given  the  President  a  loan  program  is  to  be  used  to  help  create 
authorize  him.  and  I  quote  from  the  new  fre.sh  mandate  and  adequate  authority  any  new  enterprise  in  any  foreign  coun- 
section  202. b)  "to  enter  into  agree-  to  put  the  aid  program  on  a  basis  which  try  unless  there  has  been  agreement  that 
ments  committing  funds  authorized  to  may  command  wider  suport  of  the  Amer-  such  enterprise  will  not  export  for  con- 
be  appropriated,  subject  only  to  the  an-  ican  people  I  hope  very  much  that  he  sumption  In  the  United  States  more  than 
nual  appropriation  of  such  funds."  will  do  his  utmost  to  improve  the  quality  20  percent  of  its  annual  production 

In  effect.  Congress  is  telling  the  Pres-  of  personnel  engaeed  in  the  program  and  There  has  been  some  interest  as  to 
ident  that  he  can  make  asireements  for  that  by  this  time  next  year  the  American  whether  there  is  any  language  in  the  bill 
dollar  loans  over  a  period  of  years  and  public  generally  may  have  not  only  a  related  to  aid  to  Cuba  Actually  the  Sen- 
that  the  Congress  will  appropriate  such  fuller  understanding  of  what  we  are  try-  ate  bill  left  unimpaired  legislation  pro- 
funds  as  neces.sary.  up  to  the  maximum  ing  to  accomplish  in  the  aid  program  but  hibitinc  aid  to  Cuba  The  conference 
authorized,  to  give  effect  to  those  agree-  greater  confidence  in  its  administration,  accepted  language  in  the  House  which 
ments.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  I  know  Members  are  interested  in  other  states  flatly 
that  the  Congress  can.  for  compelling  provisions  of  the  bill  which  I  now  touch  k,,  <>ce,cta  ^-a  cvon  k  *  ,  v,  _> 
■  easons.  refuse  to  provide  funds  backing  upon  lightly.  ^.nr^tiV^i^^ti^'.r^^T.icZ'"''' 
up  the  agreements  the  President  may  First,  with  respect  to  the  amendments 

make.     The   long-range   borrowing   au-  I   ask   unanimous   con.sent   to   insert    at  Members  will  lecall  spirited  debate  in 

thority  which  t!ie  conferees  rejected  was  this  point  the  figures  agreed  to  by  the  ^**^  Senate  on  an  amendment  proposed 

subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Govern-  conf erects.                                                   "  t)>'  ^^^^  junior  Senator  from  Connecticut, 

ment  Corporations  Control  Act  and.  as  There  being  no  ob.iection    the  figures  '  ^^''    ^^^^''   listing  countries  wh.^h  are 

I  said  numerous  times  during  debate,  it  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record^  ^°^  ^^  receive  aid  under  the  program, 

was  subject  to  similar  control  by  Con-  as  follows-  ThQ.i  amendment  was  defeated  m   the 

gress.                                                     "  Fts    I            1962  Senate  and   in  lieu  thereof  we  adopted 

The  imporan-   thinp.  however    is  that  ,^    ^^^",^,       ,  ^^    amendment    by    the    senior   Senator 

Congress,  even  though  it  does  not  accept  „                         im  miii.onsi  from  Connecticut    I  Mr.   Bush"    stating: 

borrowing   authority,   now  endorses  the     nive'nnmpnr    i^am; *^'^2n  ^  ^°   assistance    shall    be    furnished    under 

concept     that     the     Pre.sident     must     be      InvesSTnt  suf^evs so  "^^^  Act  to  the  government   of  any  country 

able   to  make   long-range  commitments,  international    organTzatlons:"::::          153  5  "''!n?rv''J!  TnTlf" "'   determines    that   such 

Congress   will   be   morally   committed   to      Supportlne  a«lstance 465  n  fh^im  JL  fnl.iTo^  *",     or  controlled   by 

support    the    President    with    appropria-      Comingency    fund 300  o  ''''   international    Communist   movement. 

tions  unless  there  are  affirmative  show-     Military  a*sutance 1.700  0  That  language  remains  in  the  bill. 

ings  or  unusual  or  compelling  rea.sons  in     Administrative  assistance... 50  0  One   other   subject   which    I   mention 

the   national   interest   why   such    funds  Total                                                     r  relates  to  the  requirement  that  the  ad- 

•should  not  be  appropriated.  House  amendment           I                    4  368  5  °^i"'istration    furnish    such    documents. 

I  say  to  Members  of  the  Senate  who     Senat*  bin \""[.l""'"l    4.076  5  P^P^'^'s.  et  cetera,  to  the  Congress  or  to 

supported  long-range  borrowmc  author-      Adjustment  against  Home  bill -115  0  ^*^^  General  Accounting  OfSce  as  may  be 

ity    in    this   body   that    we   are    bringing      Adjustment  against  Senate  bill -1-177.0  necessary   to   assist  in   the  discharge   of 

back  from  the  conference  language  upon  •  their  responsibilities.  This  provision  has 
which  the  President  may  rely  It  is  "^"^"^^  authorizations:  always  rai.^ed  a  constitutional  question 
clear  that  by  adopting  this  language  the  f S  year  ^^^-MUiur; ?' "oo  S  ''^*^'l''  fapaciiy  of  the  Congress  to  corn- 
Congress  is  deeding  that  long-range  fl-         Fiscal  ve^   19(^-6C            '^ I' iZ  0  ^'"^  ^^'"^  executive  branch  to  comply  with 

nancing  commitments  are  to  be  matched                     "                                  '  congressional   requests   for  information. 

by  appropriations  and  not  whittled  away                 Total 11. .953,  5  Although  the  House  bill  did  not  provide 

as  has  been  the  case  in  connection  with  x>rv  c^-t  rdtz-u't     »»    n      -^     .       .i  ff^'' the  President  to  make  an  exception  in 

annual  approprationsm  the  past  for  the  ^^i .  FULBRIGHT.    Mr.  President,  with  cases  when  lie  might   refuse  to  furnish 

Development  Loan  Fund  ^J,''  exception  of  the  Development  Loan  material,  the  conferees  agreed  to  include 

In   view   of    the    fact    thit    harrn^,.■\n^  u             ^  discussed  earlier,  differ-  language  makinc  it  possible  for  the  Presi- 

author  tv  has  not  be^n  con?eri^d  on    Se  "''""'  ^''^'^'''  '^''  '^'^  ^^"'  ^'^'^  ^^^"  ^^'  d^"^-  ^P°"  certification,  vo  refuse  to  in- 

PresSem    the  conf^?es  did  nS  ?ee    it  "''''' ^^''  compromised  at  a  figure  half  clud3  such  material.    In  connection  with 

nece  sa?v  to  retain   the  defaC  niov  \^l  ^T'%1  ''''  ^T^"'"  ^"f^"^^^   "^  ^^^   ^^^'^"^^^^^   °^   ^^^   '^'^^''^'-   ^^"^^"^l 

sions  of  'the  Dirkst"i  amendmenT  r^n,n,  'Jlt'^^'  J^^  ^^^PPC^^ting  assistance  now  of  the  aid  agency,  material  may  be  re- 

fm    congressTonar  sur^ema^^^^^  ^T,  «'l^'^^^'^°"^"^^  ^^^^  "^"^^ary  figure  is  lused  to  be  furnished  uix)n  the  personal 

loanTLiamomuTiea/^^^^^  ^'-^    ^'^^'''''\    ^"    a"    °^'"-^^l    •'^sis    the  certificatioi:  of  the  President 

luttu  HI  du  uiiiuuiii  gieatei   man  $5  mil-  amnunt    aittKinriror'   fm-  ftcmi   i-oar   io«o  1-,       ,, 

lion.  The  conferees  nevertheless  m-  Ts  M  -  bilhon  TM^  Finally.  I  mvite  attention  of  members 
eluded  in  the  new  .section  20'''c.  a  re-  t  "'^^..  u  .1  *i  ?i,i  ?  ^^  ^^^^  inclusion  in  the  House  bill  of  a 
quirement  that  am^ements  involving  [.'^'^"  t'^'' ^o^^^  authorized  and  $177  mil-  series  of  amendment's  to  the  Foreign 
?unds  "to  be  appropriate  in  he  years  n  '""vM,^^"  /^^  Senate  authorized.  Service  Act  of  1946.  These  amendments 
ahead  shall  be  reported  to  appropriate  ^"PoJthesubject..s  which  croatly  con-  were  design-d  to  provide  language  train- 
congressional  cornmittee  Thtis  the  IV'^'u  ^^''^^,''' ''!  tl^e  Senate  as  well  as  ing.  to  simplify  fiscal  arrangements,  to 
Congress  will  be  kept  currently  informed  ^^^"^^f '"t ''^  ^^^  "^^'^^  involved  the  im-  authorise  certain  travel  expenses,  to  pro- 
of those  aspects  of  the  development  pro-  T  ^'^  ^.\T''''^.  "P'^"  ^^'"^  "°"''^"  "'^'^^  floxibil  ty  in  the  administration  of 
gram  which  extend  into  fmmp  w.i  ^""  economy.  Althou-h  nearly  90  per-  home  leave  provisions,  and  s.milar  ac- 
vea^  cent  of  the  military  a.sfiistance  funds  are  tivities  related  to  the  operation  of  the 
'  T  K^ii^.,^  ♦>,«  «.  f  •"'^'^"^  ■"  ^'^^  United  States  and  all  of  the  Ft)rei^'n  Service.  The  Senate  conferees 
I  beheve  the  conference  agreement  on  economic  a.ssistiince  dollafs  eventually  r^c-^eptcd  these  provisions  of  the  House 
long-range  planning  avoids  some  of  the  return  to  the  United  States  for  exi>endi-  bill. 
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With  the  adoption  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill  of  1961.  the  Congress  will  have  given 
the  President  a  better  bill  than  has  been 
heretofore  provided.  We  live  in  a  world 
of  upheaval.  CommiMiist  nations  under 
the  direction  of  the  Soviet  Union  seek 
every  possible  opportunity  to  subject 
newly  developing  nations  to  a  Commu- 
nist economy  and  eventual  political 
domination.  The  foreign  aid  bill  is  the 
principal  instnunent  available  to  the 
President  to  demonstrate  that  we  are  in- 
terested in  and  willing  to  help  other  peo- 
ples create  for  themselves  a  life  of  free- 
dom and  dignity. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  j^or  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  in  order  that  I 
may  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the  re- 
quest appear  either  before  or  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  after  consultation  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  I  wish 
to  propound  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  a  vote  be  taken  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  at 
12:30  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  reseiTing  the  right  to  object, 
Is  it  understood  that  between  now  and 
12:30  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  conference  report  and  that 
the  Senate  will  not  return  to  considera- 
tion of  the  saline  water  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  assure 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  saline  water 
bill  is  the  pending  business.  When  Sen- 
ators who  wish  to  speak  on  the  confer- 
ence report  have  concluded,  the  consid- 
eration of  the  conference  report  will  be 
set  aside  and  it  will  again  be  called  up 
at  12:30  p.m. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — I  should  like  to  observe  to 
the  majority  leader  that  if  perchance, 
because  of  a  conference  that  will  take 
some  of  us  away  from  the  Senate,  we 
should  be  delayed  beyond  12:30,  it  is 
understood  that  the  time  under  the 
unanimous-consent  request  will  be  ex- 
tended until  we  return. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  understand- 
ing is  acceptable,  but  I  should  hke  to 
make  the  time  as  specific  as  I  can — 12:30 
p.m.  is  the  time  that  I  now  request. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  observe  that  it  is 
now  10:30  a.m.  We  know  that  there 
are  a  considerable  number  of  Senators 
who  are  not  very  sympathetic  with  the 
conference  report.  I  think  they  are  mis- 
taken. I  shall  shortly  make  a  statement 
in  support  of  the  conference  report.  But 
I  do  not  think  Senators  ought  to  come 
to  the  Chamber  and  discover  that  we 
have  entered  into  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  without  their  knowledge  on 
this  important  piece  of  legislation.  His- 
tory should  be  made  on  the  bill.    Sen- 


ators should  have  time  to  speak  on  it. 
I  suggest  that  a  quorum  call  should  be 
had  before  the  unanimous -consent  re- 
quest is  propounded. 

I  am  anxious  to  get  the  conference  re- 
port voted  on  by  12:30  p.m.,  but  I  would 
not  like  to  find  myself  in  the  position  of 
having  some  Senator  say  that  the  Sen- 
ate had  entered  into  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  without  notice.  De- 
bate on  the  report  might  have  finished 
before  that  time.  I  think  the  procedure 
is  bad  policy  without  a  quoi-um  call  on 
a  matter  as  important  as  the  one  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  object. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  confeience 
report. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCKE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
what  happened  to  the  amendment  that 
deleted  from  the  bill  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  guarantee  Icarus  that  he 
would  be  permitted  to  indemnify  on  the 
basis  of  a  business  failure? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  On  that  point  we 
accepted  largely  the  House  language, 
after  a  very  long  and  strenuous  discus- 
sion, except  a  minor  change  with  re- 
gard to  the  amount.  The  Senator  will 
notice  that  other  than  the  amounts,  on 
which  we  provided  $85  million  on  this 
question,  with  $15  million  resened  for 
housing  under  the  Smathers  amend- 
ment, the  bill  now  provides  S90  million, 
with  $10  million  provided  under  the 
Smathers  amendment.  The  Senator 
will  notice  the  language  on  page  6  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  that  proTi-sion 
mean  that  guarantees  may  be  Issued 
against  failure  of  bu.sinesses  due  to  nor- 
mal causes? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Up  to  75  percent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  the  amcnd- 
m.ent  that  was  accepted  by  the  Senate 
was  destroyed  m  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  The  House  refused  to  accept 
the  amendment.  That  often  happens 
in  conferences.  The  House  conferees 
would  not  accept  the  amendment.  They 
thought  it  would  nullify  the  main  pur- 
pose of  this  particular  provision.  The 
Senator  will  notice  that  a  limitation  was 
provided  that  would  continue  the  pro- 
pram  only  to  June  30.  1964.  The  pro- 
vision was  made  in  an  effort  to  mollify 
the  feeling  that  an  indefinite  extension 
was  sought.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
experimental  program.  If  it  does  not 
succeed,  the  agency  will  have  to  rtiurn 
for  further  authorization. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  .situation  now  is 
that  up  to  the  aggregate  sura  of  $90  mil- 
lion, guarantees  may  be  issued  to  pri- 
vate investors  to  a.ssurc  them  that  if 
they  will  undertake  an  enterprise  in  an 
underdeveloped  country  and  as  a  result, 
suffer  failure  or  loss  in  their  bu.'^ines.ses 
due  to  normal  cau.ses,  they  will  be  in- 
demnified by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  made 
certain  restrictions.  I  suppose  that  fail- 
ure due  to  fraud  or  misconduct  for  which 
the  investor  is  responsible  would  be  ex- 
cluded. But  failures  due  to  normal 
causes,  .such  as  business  becoming  bad, 


without  any  fault  or  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  investor,  would  be  covered. 

A  premium  would  be  charged.  The 
premium  is  to  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  and  should  be  set  upon  con- 
sideration of  all  the  factors  involved  in 
the  particular  situation. 

As  I  have  said,  the  prcp>osal  is  in  the 
form  of  a  guarantee  with  an  insurance 
premium.  It  is  not  a  guarantee  with- 
out any  payment.  It  is  intended  that 
the  premium  for  the  proposed  kind  of 
insurance  bear  a  proper  relationship  to 
the  risk  involved. 

Another  limitation  is  also  provided. 
None  of  the  guarantees  shall  be  over  $10 
million.  They  shovld  emphasize  the 
smaller  projects.  The  program  is  not 
intended  for  large-scale,  basic  indus- 
tries, which  would  fall  under  the  de- 
vi'lopment  loan  program,  for  example. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  II  us  my  understand- 
iiig  that  the  language  finally  adopted  in 
conference  has  added  a  guarantee 
against  business  failure  to  the  title  under 
which  guarantees  may  be  issued,  except 
when  such  failure  results  from  fraud  or 
misconduct.  Up  until  now,  under  the 
guarantee  title  guarantees  could  be  is- 
sued only  against  losses  due  to  confisca- 
tion of  property  and  losses  due  to  war. 
The  conference  report  now  provides  that 
the  U.S.  Goveriunent  will  guarantee 
agairLst  business  failures  money  invested 
in  underdeveloped  countries. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  Senator  will  recall  from 
the  debate  in  the  Senate  on  this  subject 
that  the  program  is  a  new  so-called  ex- 
perimental program,  limited  in  amount. 
Its  purpose  is  to  induce  the  utilization 
of  private  funds,  rather  than  govern- 
mental funds,  to  be  invested  in  under- 
developed countries.  It  is  an  effort  to 
promote  the  participation  of  private  in- 
dividual business.  The  justification  is 
that  private  business  will  go  in  with  its 
management  and  incentive  to  make  prof- 
its, and  perhaps  will  do  a  better  job 
than  direct  Government  assistance  can. 
It  IS  hoped  such  private  investment  will 
take  place.  If  it  should  succeed,  it  will 
be  a  very  great  success.  It  would  start 
a  new  trend  in  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. Of  course,  it  is  anticipated  to  use 
the  program  in  the  developed  countries — 
Western  Europe,  for  example — but  in 
countries  wherein  there  has  been  very 
little  private  investment. 

Mr.  GRUENING  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to 
turn  the  debate  over  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  because  I  have  an  appoint- 
ment downtown. 

Mr  GRUENING  I  should  be  happy 
to  a.'^k  my  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  sat  through  all  the  hearings. 
I  am  .supposed  to  go  to  a  meeting  with 
the  majority  leader.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  can  explain  the  report  further. 

Mr.  GRL-ENING.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  the 
proixised  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  will  pursue  the  discussion.  I 
yield. 
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Mr,  SPARKMAN  I  will  do  my  best. 
I  regret  that  the  chairman  must  leave. 
I  know  he  as  an  important  appointment 
and  must  leave  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
substitute  for  him, 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  will 
recall  a  rather  spirited  .-series  of  col- 
loquies on  the  subject  of  interest  rates  on 
loans  made  to  Latin  American  countries, 
Mr.  SPARKMAN,  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  will  withhold  the  question  for  a 
moment  until  we  can  complete  discus- 
sion of  this  other  question,  since  it  is  a 
different  subject  matter.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont,  who  has  for  many  years 
been  one  of  the  leaders  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can affairs,  and  quite  active  in  helping  to 
write  this  fine  propo.sed  legislation,  might 
care  to  say  something  on  the  question  of 
in'iurance.  not  on  Government  loans,  but 
on  private  investments, 

Mr  AIKEN  It  was  my  understand- 
ing— and  I  believe  the  understanding 
also  of  the  committee,  if  I  recall — that 
we  should  change  the  wording  somewhat 
We  put  in  the  words  "for  which  the  in- 
vestor is  responsible,"  so  as  to  make  it 
clear  that  an  investor  could  not  collect 
insurance  because  of  any  bad  manage- 
ment by  anyone  the  investor  had  hired, 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  From  what  page  is 
the  Senator  reading? 

Mr  .MKEN,  That  is  at  page  52  of  the 
House  report,  and  it  appears  on  page  7 
of  the  bill.  The  question  arose  as  to  what 
we  should  insure  acainst.  whether  it 
should  be  losses  due  to  fraud  or  misman- 
agement The  conferees  agreed  that  we 
should  nyt  guarantee  against  misman- 
agement or  fraud  Mismanagement 
would  be  the  result  of  the  investor  hir- 
ing a  poor  manager.  That  was  my 
understanding,  and  I  believe  also  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  conferees.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  we  would  not  guarantee 
them  against  mismanagement 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  is  correct  on  that.  We 
had  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  We  un- 
derstood that  even  though  this  was  an 
experimental  program  we  would  be  care- 
ful that  we  should  write  this  safeguard 
into  it.  I  see  on  the  floor  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr,  Morse!,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Latin  American  Subcom- 
mittee, I  keep  referring  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica, because  presumably  it  is  in  this  area 
that  these  loans  probably  would  be  made, 
Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President.  I  had 
the  floor  and  surrendered  it  about  45 
minutes  ago,  at  a  time  when  I  wanted  to 
make  a  5-minute  speech  on  a  different 
subject.  I  must  get  away  to  an  important 
engagement 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  for  that  purpose. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  on  his  feet, 
I  wondered  whether  he  wanted  to  make 
any  comment. 

Mr.  MORSE,  I  completely  agree 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  have 
.said.  We  had  a  long  discussion  of  this 
subject  in  the  conference.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  discussion,  and  made  clear  that 
we  were  not  underwriting  mismanage- 
ment. It  was  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont who  offered  the  compromise  that 
was  agreed  on.     It  ought   to  be  made 


clear  in  the  legislative  history  that  we 
are   not    underwriting   mismanagement 
Mr,   SPARKMAN.     I   agree   with  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  on  this 
subject, 

I   wonder  if  we  could  dispose  of  the 
interest  question  next 

Mr   GRUENING,     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  SPARKMAN,  I  vield 
Mr,  GRUENING,  The  Senator  will 
recall  that  we  debated  at  some  length 
the  question  of  the  interest  rates  on  the 
loans  that  would  be  made  to  Latm 
American  counti-ies.  It  was  discussed 
first  in  connection  with  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware iMr.  Williams  I.  and  was  also  dis- 
cu.s.sed  by  the  .senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr  Cooper  1.  whom  I  .^^ee  on  the 
floor,  and  others.  There  was  extended 
debate  on  thi.s  issue  wlien  we  were  con- 
sidering the  Foreign  A.ssistance  Act. 

The  amendment  wliich  I  proposed 
provided  that  loans  to  be  made  to  Latin 
American  countries  should  not  be  re- 
loanod  at  more  than  5  percent  more 
than  the  interest  rate  which  we  were 
charging.  Tlie  amendment  pas.sed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  74  to  16.  I  was  im- 
pressed and  pleased  by  the  fact  that  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senat^,^  sup- 
ported the  amendment.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Alabama  what 
iiappened  to  this  amendment  in  confer- 
ence, and  what  were  the  circumstances 
surrounding  its  elimination, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  House  had  no 
language  in  the  bill  pertaining  to  in- 
terest rates.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
knows  that  I  opposed  the  propo.sal  be- 
cause I  did  not  believe  it  was  practical 
and  because  I  thought  the  solution 
which  had  been  worked  out  previously 
in  the  appropriations  for  the  Latin 
.'^.merican  fund  was  entirely  reasonable 
I  stated  at  the  conference  that,  even 
though  that  had  been  my  position,  we 
had  come  to  the  conference  with  the 
expression  from  the  Senate  on  a  yea  and 
nay  vote  that  that  was  our  projjosal. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  will  recall 
that  I  discussed  this  matter  with  hini 
before  I  went  to  the  conference,  and 
called  his  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  I 
believed  there  was  a  technical  error  in 
tlie  amendment  which  he  had  offered, 
and  that  instead  of  doing  what  he 
wanted  done — that  is.  raise  the  rate  by 
5  percentage  points — it  actually  raised  it 
by  only  5  percent  of  the  original  mterest 
rate.  In  other  words,  had  it  been  loaned 
at,  say,  5  percent,  the  reloaned  interest 
rate  would  be  5' 4  percent. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  debate  made 
cr\stal  clear  what  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  was,  A  technical  error,  if 
there  was  one.  which  I  doubt  could  have 
been  corrected  if  the  amendment  was  to 
be  retained, 

Mr  SPARKMAN  The  Senator  knows 
that  in  the  practice  of  law  we  do  not 
look  at  the  debates  in  Congress,  unless 
there  is  an  ambiguity, 

Mr.  GRUENING  I  beg  the  Senators 
pardon.  The  legislative  history  is  always 
of  great  pertinence. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Only  in  case  the 
statute  does  not  show  on  its  face  in  plane 
language  what  is  intended.    At  any  rate. 


this  is  not  highly  important.  I  men- 
tioned that  to  the  Senator.  That  was 
immediately  brought  out  when  the  con- 
ference met  The  House  conferees  sim- 
ply were  not  willing  to  accept  it.  It  was. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  position  of  the 
House  conferees  that  this  question  had 
been  settled  last  spring  quite  satisfac- 
torily, and  they  insisted  that  the  best 
they  could  do  would  be  to  put  this  pro- 
posal in  the  bill,  and  that  is  what  we  did 
Mr,  GRUENING.  I  would  say  that  we 
may  expect  now  that  our  money,  loaned 
at  no  interest  rate  or  at  a  very  negligible 
interest  rate,  will  be  reloaned  at  usurious 
rates  in  some  Latin  American  countries, 
and  that  under  the  present  language  of 
the  bill,  without  the  language  of  mv 
amendment,  a  great  part  of  the  benefit 
of  our  whole  loan  program  will  be  lost 
before  it  reaches  the  people  whom  it  is 
intended  to  help.  History  will  record 
that  fact 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  hope  that  will  not 
be  the  case.  It  will  not  happen  if  it  is 
administered  in  the  way  that  we  think 
it  is  going  to  be  administered  and  in 
the  way  we  have  told  the  people  in 
charge  of  the  program  all  the  way 
through  that  it  ought  to  be  administered. 
I  have  absolute  confidence  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  will  be  pleased  with  the 
results  and  that  he  will  not  see  usurious 
rates  charged 

Mr  GRUENING  I  hope  so  I  hope 
my  friend's  optimistic  forecast  will  be 
fulfilled.  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  I 
should  hke  to  ask  whether  there  is  any 
provision  in  the  conference  report,  as 
finally  presented  to  us.  which  will  enable 
us  to  overcome  the  tragic  errors  of  mis- 
management which  have  characterized 
the  program  in  the  past  and  which  the 
President  desires  to  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  I  can  point 
to  at  least  two  things.  First  there  is  an 
amendment  in  the  bill  tying  this,  insofar 
as  Latm  .America  is  concerned,  directly 
with  the  Bogota  agreement,  which  prem- 
ises to  bring  about  these  reforms.  Be- 
yond that,  so  far  as  the  administration 
generally  is  concerned,  we  have  strength- 
ened the  inspector  general's  provision 
that  we  wrote  into  law  last  year.  I  be- 
lieve that  will  be  workable  and  will 
produce  good  results. 

Mr.  GRUENING,  I  am  .sure  we  all 
hope  so, 

Mr  MILLER  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  >ie!d'' 

Mr,  SP.'iRKM./VN.  I  have  promised 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  yield  to  him. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  the  floor 
and  he  yielded  to  us  in  order  to  permit 
the  chairman  to  present  the  conference 
report.  Now  he  hac  a  5 -minute  speech 
which  he  wishes  to  make. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  merely  wished  to  ask 
a  question  which  would  tie  in  with  the 
previous  colloquy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  has  been  going 
on  for  some  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  will  come  back 
to  it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  allowed  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  to  make  a  speech  which  he 
wishes  to  make,  without  my  losing  the 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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SUBSIDIZATION   OF   RAILROADS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yesterday  morning 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
through  its  chairman,  Mr.  Everett 
Hutchinson,  appeared  before  the  Surface 
Transportation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son made  a  recommendation  about  how 
the  public  carriers  of  our  country  could 
be  helped. 

My  recollection  is  that  he  made  12  rec- 
ommendations, supposedly  approved  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  Interr,tate  Commerce  Commission 
is  now  made  up  of  11  members.  Five 
are  Republicans;  six  are  Democrats.  The 
last  two  members  appointed  were  John 
W.  Bush,  of  Ohio,  appointed  April  3, 
1961.  and  William  H.  Tucker,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, also  appointed  on  April  3,  1961. 

The  12th  recommendation  made  by 
the  Commission  was  that  the  Federal 
Government  enter  into  subsidizing  of 
the  railroads.  I  queried  Mr.  Hutchinson 
at  great  length,  wishing  to  learn  from 
him  what  the  source  of  his  authority  and 
the  Commission's  authority  was  to  deal 
with  a  poUcy  of  this  type  as  distin- 
guished from  re5?ulatory  measures  and 
the  control  of  public  carriers.  That  in- 
terrogation was  not  concluded.  It  is 
my  judgment  that  the  Commission  went 
beyond  the  realm  of  its  authority  in 
attempting  to  deal  with  a  subject  which 
has  no  relationship,  but  deals  wiLh  the 
philosophy  of  government. 

I  have  taken  the  floor  this  morning  to 
discuss  this  subject  because  of  the  great 
expansion  of  the  granting  of  subsidies  by 
Congress.  As  for  myself,  I  have  adopted 
the  policy  that  I  will  oppose  the  expan- 
sion of  existing  subsidies  and  the  crea- 
tion of  new  ones.  This  week,  by  the 
conclusion  of  business  tomorrow,  there 
will  be  before  the  Senate  six  bills,  each 
of  them  dealing  with  new  subsidies  or 
the  expansion  of  old  ones. 

Mr.  President,  where  is  tliis  policy 
leading  us?  In  what  direction  are  we 
traveling?  When  v»-e  enter  into  a  pro- 
gram of  subsidizing  railroads,  are  we 
not  moving  in  the  direction  of  an  ex- 
panded Federal  Government,  of  finally, 
the  goal,  when  the  Government  will  be 
running  the  railroads,  the  airlines,  the 
inland  waterways,  and  other  modes  of 
t;an.sportatlon? 

I  listened  with  great  interest  this 
morning  to  the  debate  concerning  the 
Rreat  fight  between  Khrushchev  and  our 
President,  the  great  fight  as  to  whether 
the  Communist  ideology  or  that  of  a  free 
people  shall  prevail.  While  I  listened, 
I  could  not  help  meditating  whether  it  is 
all  a  sham  battle.  Are  we  not  moving 
on  our  own  volition  toward  federaliza- 
tion and  centralization?  Are  we  not, 
by  our  own  acts,  moving  toward  an  all- 
powerful  central  government?  I  can 
not  dismiss  from  my  mind  the  prop- 
osition  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neubercer  in  the  chair  i .  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  How  much  more 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Ohio  deisre? 

Mr.  LATTSCHE.  I  ask  for  5  minutes— 
if  I  need  that  much. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
under  the  same  condition.  I  yield  5  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 


Ml".  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President,  I 
cannot  dismiss  from  my  mind  the  pros- 
pect that  when  we  once  begin  to  sub- 
sidize the  railroads,  we  shall  be  only  a 
door  away  from  ultimate  Government 
control  of  the  railroads.  There  may  be 
some  Senators  who  will  look  upon  this 
development  with  favor.  I  cannot.  I 
cannot  look  upon  it  with  approval,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  would  be  only  a  sojourn 
in  governmental  operation,  with  freedom 
still  being  accorded  to  the  people;  but 
the  sojourn  will  come  to  an  end,  and 
finally  there  will  be  an  all-powerful  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  do  not  propose  to  remain  silent  con- 
cerning the  action  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  I  shall  want  to 
know  if  all  the  Members  concurred  in 
this  opinion.  I  shall  want  to  know  how 
John  W.  Bush,  of  Ohio,  who  V^ent 
on  the  Commission  on  April  3.  and 
William  H.  Tucker,  of  Massachusetts, 
who  also  went  on  the  Commission  on 
April  3.  have  concluded  that  they  are 
in  a  position  to  make  recommendations 
to  Congress  on  this  all-important  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  for  a  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  IJVUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  raise  a  point 
of  order,  because  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  the  parliamentary  situation  clari- 
fied. I  think  the  Senate  is  moving  un- 
der a  procedure  which  does  not  conform 
with  the  fact.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  had  the 
floor  in  his  own  right,  but  that  he 
yielded  the  floor  to  the  majority  leader 
for  the  taking  up  of  a  conference  re- 
port. As  I  understand,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  never  yielded  his  right  to  the  floor. 
That  right  to  the  floor  continued  to 
vest  in  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Now  we  find  ourselves  in  a  situation 
where,  none  of  us  knowing  it,  we  are 
under  some  kind  of  unanimous-consent 
agreement  whereby  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  who  had  the  floor  in  his  own 
right,  apparently  has  to  look  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman], 
and  to  other  Senators  to  exercisq  his 
right.  It  is  my  position  that  when  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yielded  to  the  ma- 
joi-ity  leader,  he  did  not  lose  his  Tight 
to  control  the  floor  but  could  take  it 
back  at  any  time  he  wished  to  take  it 
back.  He  accommodated  the  majority 
leader. 

In  these  closing  days  of  the  se.sslbn — 
and  I  shall  speak  later  in  my  own  right 
concerning  procedural  developments  in 
the  Senate — we  must  be  on  guard  to 
protect  our  floor  rights  and  not  have 
them  taken  away  from  us. 

Madam  President,  in  my  judgment, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  entitled  to  ex- 
ercise his  original  right  to  the  floor  at 
any  time  he  wishes  in  the  debate  on  the 
conference  report,  since  he  granted  a 
privilege  to  the  majority  leader  because 
the  majority  leader  asked  for  it. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  entitled  to  regain  the  floor  with- 
out being  subjected  to  any  5-minute 
limitation. 

I  ask  for  a  ruling  on  my  point  of  order 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  not  sub- 


ject to  any  time  limitation  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
may  I  speak  briefly  on  the  point  of 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR  Does 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Seii- 
ator  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  I  have  the  floor? 
I  thank  the  Chair.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President. 
I  thought  that  when  a  point  of  order 
was  pending,  it  was  entirely  discretion- 
ary with  the  Chair  as  to  whether  a  Sen- 
ator might  be  recognized  in  order  to 
speak  to  the  point  of  order.  So  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  I  do  not  have  to 
depend  upon  the  yielding  of  the  floor  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  but  that  whether 
I  may  be  recognized  is  entirely  discre- 
tionary with  the  Chair. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  a  right  to 
speak  to  the  point  of  order.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  been  yielded  5  min- 
utes, so  he  does  not  have  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  unless  he  de- 
sires to.  on  that  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  had  yielded  to  the  majority  leader 
during  the  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  and  would  get  the  floor  back 
after  the  approval  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  exactly  the 
point  I  wish  to  make — namely,  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yielded  without  limi- 
tation, for  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
I  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I 
really  did  not  intend  to  have  the  5-min- 
ute limitation  apply. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  Pi-esident. 
speaking  to  my  point  of  order,  let  me 
say  I  think  the  Chair's  ruling  is  com- 
pletely in  error.  "When  a  Senator  has 
the  floor  and  yields  for  such  a  purpose, 
in  my  opinion  he  can  take  back  the 
floor  at  any  time.  I  think  that  is  what 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  clearly  intended. 
He  did  not  wish  to  yield  until  he  had 
completed  his  speech. 

I  believe  that  in  the  last  few  weeks 
the  Senate  has  developed  a  rather  poor 
handling  of  the  procedural  rights  of 
Senators.  As  I  shall  state  later  this 
morning,  from  now  until  the  adjourn- 
ment I  intend  to  have  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  enforced. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President,  in 
making  my  statement,  I  am  motivated  in 
large  degree  as  a  consequence  of  the  fre- 
quency with  which  I  hear  it  argued  on 
this  floor  that  certain  businesses  in  the 
United  States  cannot  continue  to  live 
unless  they  are  subsidized  by  the  tax- 
payers. Hardly  a  2-week  period  passes 
without  the  argument  being  made  that  a 
certain  business  will  go  Into  oblivion  un- 
less the  taxpayers  contribute  to  the  con- 
tinued life  of  the  business.  That  has 
been  happening  too  frequently. 

Now  it  is  argued  that  if  we  wish  to 
maintain  the  railroad  service,  it  should 
be  subsidized.  But  nothing  is  said  about 
giving  consideration  to  con-ection  of 
conditions  within  the  railroads'  opera- 
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tion — in  short,  to   action  which   might 
stabilize  them  flnancially. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  read  what  Com- 
missioner Freas  said  on  this  subject: 

In  spite  of  the  current  pxnpularlty  of  Fed- 
eral subsidies  and  the  New  Havens  dire  need 
of  assistance,  I  canncit  subscribe  to  the  re- 
port's recommendation  with  regard  to  this 
lorm  of  Federal  aid.  Critical  as  the  situa- 
tion here  Is,  I  am  of  tlie  opinion  tiiat  at 
least  some  of  the  Stat-.-s  and  many  of 
the  municipalities  directly  affected  should 
provide  greater  assistance  before  resort  Is 
made  to  cash  Federal  Bubsldles. 

At  the  hearing  yesterday  I  asked  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  "Did  your  Commission  make 
any  study  of  the  damaging  impact 
featherbedding  practices  have  on  the 
operation  of  the  railroad  industry?" 

He  hesitated,  and  said,  "We  have 
thought  about  it." 

My  point  is  that  we  are  trying  to  cure 
the  symptom  by  paying  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  the  railroads.  But  we  arc  not 
getting  the  railroads  to  institute  reforms 
which  will  make  their  service  salable  to 
the  public.  That  principle  applies  not 
only  to  the  railroads;  it  also  applies  to 
countless  other  industries.  It  is  claimed 
our  merchant  marine  cannot  now  exist 
unless  It  is  subsidized. 

Today  there  will  be  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  a  bill  to  increase  the  airlines' 
subsidies.  Tomorrow  there  w.ll  be  half 
a  dozen  bills  granting  subsidies,  and 
probably  during  the  remainder  of  this 
session  of  Congress  or  by  the  end  of  1962 
there  will  be  a  subsidy  bill  for  the  rail- 
roads. 

All  I  can  say  is.  "Sweat  on,  you  tax- 
payers. Let  the  Congress  take  out  of 
your  pockets  your  money  and  give  it  to 
those  which  imprudently  run  their  busi- 
nesses because  of  the  Government's 
failure  to  deal  with  the  causes  that  have 
priced  our  industries  out  of  business. 
Yes,  sweat  on.  taxpayers,  sweat  and  pay." 


$ 


ACT  FOR  INTI:RNATI0NAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF  19G1— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  a  report  of  the  committee  on  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  ^S.  1983)  to  promote 
the  foreign  policy,  secuiity,  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States  by  assist- 
ing peoples  of  the  world  in  their  efiforts 
toward  economic  development  and  in- 
ternal and  external  security,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  wished  to  pro- 
pound a  question,  and  I  am  glad  to  yield 
now  to  him  for  that  purpo.-se. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  brief  colloquy  I  ex- 
pect to  have  with  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  may  appear  in  the  Record 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President.  I  ri.se 
to  a  point  of  order.  I  sliall  object  to 
yieldiiig  for  anything  except  a  question. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President.  I 
shall  revise  my  request;  namely,  that  the 
question  and  the  answer  be  print<^d  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  the 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  if 
there  is  to  be  a  comment  about  a  collo- 
quy, I  wish  to  make  clear  that  the 
colloquy  mu.st  be  limited  to  questions  and 
answers,  or  else  I  will  ob.iect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  calls  for  the  reg- 
ular order. 

Mr.  MILLER.     Madam  President 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
at  this  time  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Apropos  of  the  ques- 
tiomng  and  the  concern  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Ala.ska,  I  wish  to  ask  this 
question:  If  it  develops  that  usurious 
rates  of  interest  are  charged  by  some 
of  the  interests  in  Latin  America  which 
use  the  money  that  we  are  lending  to 
them  at  little  or  no  interest,  will  it  be 
possible  for  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  its  annual  review  and  annual  ap- 
propriations procedure  to  cut  off  the  use 
of  further  moneys  to  the  countries  or 
interests  which  are  charging  usurious 
interest? 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Of  course  the  mak- 
ing of  appropriations  is  always  up  to  the 
Appropriations  Committees.  I  should 
dislike  very  much  to  see  that  process  used 
as  justification  for  some  matter  which 
would  constitute  virtually  a  use  of  the 
legislative  power.  I  think  the  better  pro- 
cedure would  be,  instead  of  saying  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  could  use 
that  as  an  excuse  for  not  making  fur- 
ther appropriations  or  for  eliminating 
appropriations  to  be  used  in  a  certain 
country,  or  something  of  the  sort — cer- 
tainly I  would  not  favor  such  a  method — 
to  keep  a  close  watch;  and  I  think  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  that  a  close  watch 
will  be  kept  by  both  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  because  they 
have  stres.sed  strongly  to  the  officials  of 
the  State  Department,  including  Mr. 
Labouisse  and  all  others  who  have  ap- 
peared before  them  in  connection  with 
this  program,  that  they  expect  it  to  be 
canied  out  with  the  greatest  of  care, 
discretion,  and  good  management. 

As  I  .said  a  few  mi!iut<?s  ago.  we  have 
strencthened  the  Inspector  General's 
organization  and  have  included  in  this 
measure  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  the 
Bogota  agreement  is  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Latin  American  program;  and  the  Bo- 
gota agreement  contains,  among  other 
provisions,  a  provision  in  regard  to  re- 
form in  interest  rates. 

Mr,  MILLER.  Let  me  a.^k  another 
question,  I  recognize  the  desirability  of 
all  the  proposed  action  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  outlined:  but  it  seems  to 
me  there  still  will  be  a  po.ssibility.  and 
perhaps  a  strong  one,  that  interest  rates 
of  a  usurious  nature  may  be  charged. 
Nothing  in  this  measure,  so  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  would  prevent  that.  But  if 
that  happens,  will  there  be  some  way  to 
stop  If  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  stop 
it  unless  we  cut  off  the  funds. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator will  agree  that  the  better  way  to 
proceed  will  be  to  insist  that  when  the 
aid  officials  make  a  contract  for  the 
making  of  such  a  loan,  there  be  included 
a  provision  that  usurious  int-erest  rates 
shall  not  be  charged — or,  rather,  a  pro- 
vision that  the  reloan  rate  shall  not  ex- 


ceed a  ceriaui  mterest  rate,  and  include 
such  a  provision  in  the  contract. 

Mr.  MILLER.     Is  that  contemplated? 

Mr.  SPARKMAJ^;.  It  is  certainly  my 
thought  that  it  would  be. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So  when  the  confer- 
ence report  is  agreed  to — I  assume  it 
will  be  agreed  to— it  will  be  imdei-stood. 
as  a  matter  of  the  legislative  history, 
that  the  congressional  intention  is  that 
the  contracts  with  such  countries  or  in- 
terests in  Latin  America  will  include  a 
provision  and  an  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  Govermncnt  that  usuri- 
ous interest  rates  will  not  be  charged  by 
the  recipients? 

Mr.  SPARK.\L^N.  I  would  certainly 
agree  as  to  that.  In  fact,  I  go  further. 
Of  course,  a  usurious  rate  is  one  in  ex- 
cess of  the  legal  rate.  But  we  go  fur- 
ther than  that;  we  have  placed  upon  the 
administrator  of  the  program  the  duty 
to  lower  those  interest  rates  in  any 
reasonable  way  that  he  can — I  refer  to 
excessive  interest  rates — and  in  no  event 
to  exceed  the  legal  interest  rate  in  the 
country  concerned. 

As  I  understand  the  laws  pertaining 
to  usury,  they  provide  that  a  usurious 
rate  is  one  which  is  beyond  that  which 
can  legally  be  charged.  We  have  writ- 
ten into  the  bill  specifically  that  it  .shall 
not  exceed  the  legal  rate. 

If  the  Senator  will  look  at  page  3  of 
the  report,  subsection  id',  he  will  see 
the  provision  we  \nTote  in — 

Funds  made  available  for  this  title  shall 
not  be  loaned  or  reloaned  at  rates  of  interest 
excessive  or  unreasonable  for  the  borrower 
and  in  no  event  higher  than  the  applicable 
!egai  rate  of  interest  of  the  country  in  which 
the  loan  is  made. 

So  I  would  say  that  under  no  condi- 
tions would  the  reloan  be  permitted  to 
be  made  at  a  usurious  rate.  It  is  our 
hope  that  in  countries  where  the  legal 
rate  is  high,  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  pull  it  down  to  what  \\e  shall  consider 
to  be  a  more  reasonable  rate. 

Mr  MILLER.  And  it  is  :he  intention 
that,  in  contracts  between  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  countries  receiving  the 
loans,  it  will  be  so  provided? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  coiTect. 
The  Senatoi-  will  recall  that  the  same 
provision  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  J.WYTS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  state 
for  the  record — I  think  we  all  under- 
stand It.  but  It  should  be  stated  for  the 
record,  since  this  is  an  important  ques- 
tion— the  rationale  of  the  conferees 
which  resulted  in  dropping  out  of  the 
bill  the  Dirksen  amendment  for  legisla- 
tive oversight  and  for  giving  notice  to 
the  appropriate  legislative  committees. 
with  a  standstill  period  of  time  before 
reloan  agreements  could  take  effect':' 

I  notice  that  amendment  has  been  suc- 
ceeded in  the  conference  report  by  really 
thi-ee  provisions,  the  authorization-ap- 
propriation provision,  section  202 1  a  >  ;  the 
authority  to  the  President  to  enter  into 
commitmentnS  permitting  agreements, 
subsection  (b»;  and  the  notice  to  the 
appropriate'  committees,  subsection  ic>. 
But  I  point  out  that  the  notice  will  be 
post  facto,  after  the   loan   agreements 
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have  been  made;  whereas  under  the 
Dirksen  amendment  a  more  effective 
control  would  be  exercised  in  requiring 
notice  before  the  agreements  were  made 
and  a  standstill  period  before  they  could 
be  entered  into. 

Will  the  Senator  give  us  the  essence 
of  the  controversy  and  the  compromise? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Dirksen 
amendment — which,  by  the  way,  I  did 
not  consider  to  be  a  bad  proposal;  I 
think  it  could  have  been  quite  practi- 
cal— was  offered  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Treasury  borrowing  was  provided  for  in 
the  bill.  It  related  primarily,  if  not  al- 
together, to  Treasury  borrowing.  It  was 
in  the  bill  as  a  control  in  connection  with 
Treasury  borrowing. 

The  conference  report  which  has  been 
agreed  upon  does  not  contain  a  provi- 
sion for  Treasury  borrowing.  All  the 
funds  under  the  loan  program  are  to 
be  appropriated  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees.  Therefore,  it  was  agreed 
that  we  did  not  need  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  re- 
ferred to  the  commitment  part.  If  he 
and  other  interested  Senators  who  would 
like  to  follow  this  discussion  will  turn 
to  page  4  of  the  conference  report,  they 
will  see  subsection  (c)  sets  forth  the 
commitment  part.     It  reads  as  follows: 

Upon  conclusion  of  each  such  agreement 
Involving  funds  to  be  appropriated,  the  Pres- 
ident shall  notify  the  Foreign  Relations  and 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  provision  of  such  agreement. 
Including  the  amounts  of  funds  involved 
and  undertakings  of  the  parties  thereto. 

We  felt  that  that  was  sufficient  notice. 
We  provide  that  it  shall  be  done  upon 
conclusion  of  the  agreement.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  was  any  particular 
discussion  as  to  whether  it  should  be 
done  before  the  agreement  was  concluded 
or  not,  but  we  thought  it  was  timely, 
and  that  this  was  the  proper  time  to  do 
it,  since  we  had  given  the  President  the 
right  to  make  commitments.  We  also 
felt  that  the  reporting  provided  for  was 
adequate. 

If  the  Senator  will  go  one  step  further 
with  me.  and  look  at  page  32  of  the  re- 
port, near  the  bottom  of  the  page,  sec- 
tion 634(b^ — both  'a)  and  ib"  are  per- 
tinent— that  section  provides  for  reports 
and  information  that  the  President  shall 
provide. 

Subsection  ibi  reads  as  follows: 

The  President  shall,  in  the  reports  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  in  response  to  requests  from  Members 
of  the  Congress  or  Inquiries  from  the  pub- 
lic, make  public  all  information  concerning 
operations  under  this  Act  not  deemed  by 
him  to  be  Incompatible  with  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

I  invite  attention  particularly  to  this 
language: 

In  the  case  of  each  loan  made  from  the 
Development  Loan  Fund — 

That  is  the  part  to  which  the  Dirksen 
amendment  referred,  the  part  to  which 
Treasury  borrowing  would  have  applied, 
and  the  part  to  which  the  commitments 
would  apply — 

c:-r.pbUshed  pursuant   to  section  201(a)    the 
President  shall  make  public  appropriate  In- 


formation about  the  loan,  including  infor- 
mation about  the  borrower,  the  nature  of 
the  activity  being  financed,  and  the  eco- 
nomic development  objectives  being  served 
by  the  loan. 

In  addition,  we  have  the  standard  pro- 
visions to  which  I  referred  earlier  relat- 
ing to  the  Inspector  General's  Depart- 
ment. As  I  said  previously,  we  have 
strengthened  that  provision  in  the  legis- 
lation this  year.  We  felt  it  was  protected 
about  as  strongly  as  it  could  be.  that  the 
Dirksen  amendment  was  not  necessary, 
and  that  the  provisions  we  had  written 
into  the  bill  were  adequate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  other  words,  would 
it  be  fair  to  summarize  the  answer  by 
saying  the  new  scheme  of  the  legisla- 
tion made  a  new  scheme  of  control  de- 
sirable, and  hence  they  did  not  really 
drop  the  Dirksen  amendment 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  e.ssence  of  the  pro- 
vision is  made  to  fit  in  with  the  new 
scheme,  as  the  Senator  has  referred  to  it, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
about  two  other  provisions  in  the  bill. 
One  is  the  amendment  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  sponsor,  with  relation  to  private 
enterprise,  which  is  contained  in  .section 
601ibi(4i,  which  provides  that  private 
enterprise,  which  is  contained  in  .section 
opment  Loan  Fund. 

Will  the  Senator  tell  us  whether  that 
question  was  in  any  way  discussed  in 
the  conference?  That  provision  was  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  in  exact- 
ly the  same  terms,  so  it  really  was  not  in 
controversy. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  was  not  in  con- 
ference, but  it  was  discussed,  and  It  was 
approved  by  the  conferees  on  both  sides. 
As  the  Senator  has  correctly  said,  the 
identical  language  was  carried  in  both 
versions. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  we  have  any  tx- 
pression  in  connection  with  the  report 
as  to  the  serious  purpose  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  regard  to  the  implementation 
of  that  provision? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Of  course,  the  Sen- 
ator knows  that  tlie  Senate  conferees 
did  not  write  the  report,  but  that  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  did. 
There  is  nothing  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
vision in  the  report  of  the  managers.  I 
suppose  it  would  not  be  normally  ex- 
pected, since  this  provision  was  not  in 
conference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Our  committee 
feels  that  private  enterprise  should  be 
encouraged.  We  worked  with  that 
thought  in  mind.  We  discussed  iti  with 
the  officials  who  appeared  before  [us  in 
the  hearings.  We  stressed  that  it  ought 
to  be  encouraged  as  much  as  can  reason- 
ably be  done. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Finally,  I  ask  my  col- 
league about  the  revision  in  the  lan- 
guage in  section  102,  the  statement  of 
policy,  as  it  relates  both  to  the  amend- 
ment against  discrimination  oy  other 
countries  directed  toward  Amei-icans. 
the  basis  of  the  amendment  sponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse  1  and  myself:  and  also  the  Doug- 
las-Keating amendment  for  freedc(m  of 
the  seas.  Can  the  Senator  give  us  tsome 
enlightenment  as  to   the  nature,  ; pur- 


pose, and  objective  of  the  compromise 
made  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  was  the  last 
thing  decided  by  the  conferees.  The 
Senate  committee  started  its  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  with  the  hope  that  the 
statement  of  policy  could  be  cut  down 
The  statement  of  policy  has  grown  year 
after  year  until  it  has  spread  out  and 
become  several  pages  in  length.  We 
directed  the  staff  to  attempt  to  write  a 
simple  statement  of  policy  m  a  couple 
of  paragraphs.  This  was  done,  and  at 
first  the  committee  accepted  it. 

In  some  later  discu-ssions  it  was  fell 
by  some  that  provisions  ought  to  be  put 
back  in  the  statement  of  policy,  spelling 
out  certain  things,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  amendments  voted  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  first  thing  we  knew,  instead  of 
putting  the  statement  back  piece  by 
piece,  we  put  the  entire  section  102  back 
in  the  bill.  That  was  done  on  my  mo- 
tion, because  it  began  to  appear  that 
otherwise  we  would  develop  a  mass  of 
patchwork. 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  with  sec- 
tion 102  very  much  as  it  was,  and  per- 
haps exactly  as  it  was.  in  existing  law. 
There  may  have  been  some  changes. 

The  House  developed  a  long  statement 
of  policy,  with  considerable  differences. 
We  had  considerable  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling the  two  versions.  Finally  we  asked 
the  combined  .staffs  to  go  through  both 
statements  of  pohcy  and  to  bring  to- 
gether the  best  parts  of  each.  That  was 
done.  The  statement  of  policy  was  final- 
ly agreed  upon.  We  felt  that  we  re- 
tained very  much  the  spirit  of  the  state- 
ment of  policy  as  it  had  been  hammered 
out  previously  in  the  Senate 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  has  noted  that 
we  retained  the  substance  of  the  two 
different  amendments  to  which  he 
referred. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
Finally,  I  ask  whether  the  use  of  the 
words  "international  law  procedures" 
contained  in  this  particular  paragraph, 
at  the  very  end,  implies  only  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,  or  whether  it  ' 
would  include  the  United  Nations  and 
any  other  arbitration  proceedings,  any 
other  regional  organizations,  or  any 
other  procedures  governed  by  the  rule  of 
law  rather  than  the  rule  of  force. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  think  that  is  a 
fair  question.  We  felt  that  nations  ouaht 
to  seek  more  and  more  to  settle  their 
differences  in  international  gatherings. 
whatever  their  nature  misht  be.  and  that 
we  ought  to  seek  to  influence  them  to 
do  .so  to  a  greater  extent. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  This  procedure  is  not 
confined  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Not  at  all.  It  is  not 
conTined  to  the  United  Nations,  but  it 
includes  both  of  those  organizations,  as 
well  as  others. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  includes  the  United 
Nntions 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  that  is  very  im- 
portant, because  the  United  Nations  has 
done  much,  especially  in  the  field  which 
I  know  was  in  the  mind  of  the  commit- 
tee, as  it  was  in  my  mind,  involving  the 
conflict  between  the  Arab  States  and 
Israel. 
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I  say  to  my  colleague— I  hope  with 
the  indulgence  of  my  friend  from  Ore- 
gon— that  I  think  the  conferees  have 
submitted  a  conference  report  which, 
considering  the  exigencies  they  faced,  is 
so  reasonably  in  balance  that  it  ought  to 
be  acceptable  to  the  Senate. 

Finally,  even  in  connection  with  the 
provision  as  to  which  I  really  had  doubts 
and  grave  concerns,  as  many  Members 
to  whom  I  talked  know,  I  think  the  con- 
ferees finally  arrived  at  probably  as  pood 
a  catechism  as  could  be  worked  out 

I  wished  to  be  sure,  from  my  question- 
ing, first,  that  it  was  precise  as  to  an 
understanding  of  the  organs  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  involved :  and,  sec- 
.  ond.  tliat  the  eloquent  call  to  principle 
contained  in  the  declaration  was  some- 
thing which  really  was  understood  by 
the  world  to  be  a  pronounced  and  definite 
American  policy  not  diluted  by  other 
words  in  the  document. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  think  that  is  a 
very  fine  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  He  has  stated  exactly  what 
the  members  of  the  committee  sought  to 
do. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     I  am  very  grateful. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  We  sought  to 
bring  forth  a  statement  of  pohcy  to 
let  the  whole  world  know  that  we  wished 
to  be  friendly  with  all  nations,  and  that 
we  stood  ready  to  do  our  bit  toward  help- 
ing friendly  nations  with  their  economic 
problems. 

Mr  JAVTTS.  But  that  we  would  not 
tolerate  discrimination  or  the  denial  of 
access  by  nations  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  am  not  sure  we 
ought  to  u.se  the  language  quite  that 
way;   that  we  would  not   tolerate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  When  I  say  "we  would 
not  tolerate,"  I  do  not  mean  we  would 
use  force. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  reaches  a 
point  where  we  might  be  dictating.  In 
other  words,  we  do  not  advocate  It. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  do  not  advocate  it. 
and  we  find  it  intolerable  Let  us  u.se 
the  negative 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Very  well. 

Mr  JAVITS.     I  thank  my  colleague 

Mr.  nOLI>AND.  Madam  President.  I 
congratulate  the  conferees  for  having 
brought  back  to  the  Senate  a  better  bill 
than  was  passed  either  by  the  Senate 
or  by  the  House,  in  my  opinion. 

I  note  that  that  opinion  seems  to  be 
shared  by  Mr.  Arthur  Krock,  the  dis- 
tinguished columnist  of  the  New  York 
Times,  who  writes  a  long  and  interest- 
ing column  on  the  conference  report 
published  in  today's  New  York  Times! 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vowing  She  Woild  Neek  Conse.vt, 
Consented 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 
Washington.  August  30.— It  takes  a  lot  to 
surprise    Senator    Byrd    of    Virginia    where 
events  In  the  arena  of  politics  are  concerned. 
But  even  he  must  have  rubbed  his  eyes  when 
he  read  h«>t  night 's  White  House  statement 
that  the  agreement  of  the  House-Sena t«  con- 
ferees on  the  modus  operandi  for  long-term 


development  loans  In  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram was  'wholly  Batl&Iactory"  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

For  the  conferees  agreed  on  a  5-year  au- 
thorization of  the  President  to  make  de- 
velopment loan  commitments  In  a  total  of 
$7  2  billion,  with  an  actual  appropriation  of 
11.2  billion  for  fiscal  1962,  but  subject  to 
innual  appropriations  by  Congress.  But 
what  the  President  had  fought  for  to  the 
finish  was  a  Treasury  borrowing  credit  of 
$8.8  billion  over  5  years,  entirely  freed  of 
the  restraint  of  the  annual  appropriation 
procedure  of  Congress.  And  the  administra- 
tion had  proclaimed  with  one  voice  that  this 
delegation  of  Congre.sf'  power  of  the  purse 
was  absolutely  Indispensable  to  the  viability 
of  the  development  loan  program 

SURPRISE  FOR  SENATOR   BYRD 

But  there  was  a  more  personal  fartor  of 
surprise  for  Senator  Byrd  in  the  White  House 
announcement.  The  President  had  succese- 
fiilly  used  extraordinary  pressures  to  defeat 
a  Byrd  amendment  which  gave  him  the 
.<;ame  5-year  authorization  to  commit  the 
full  *8  8  billion  he  sought  for  development 
loans,  tl  6  billion  more  than  the  conferees 
authorized,  subject  only  to  the  same  annual 
appropriation  procedure  of  Congress  the  con- 
ferees  imposed 

T\\e  Whit*  House  exjilained  this  about-face 
on  the  dlflenng  phntseology  of  the  confer- 
eiice  report  and  the  Byrd  amendment,  assert- 
ing that  the  latter  •recognized  the  necessity 
for  this  Government  to  give  assurance  that 
assistance  will  continue  to  be  forthcoming 
over  a  period  of  years"  On  this  wholly 
semantic  argument  the  administration  based 
its  rating  of  the  conference  report  as  wholly 
satisfactory  In  contrast  with  the  Btrd 
amendment.  But  the  following  text  of  the 
amendment  invites  the  conclusion  that  this 
was  a  tactical  move  to  cover  an  enforced 
retreat ■ 

TTiere  is  hereby  "authorized"  to  be  "ap- 
propriated" to  the  President  for  use  in  carrj- 
ing  out  (the  long-term  development  lo.ins 
program)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  »1,187 
minion  for  use  beginning  In  the  flscal  ye.ij- 
1962,  and  not  to  exceed  $1,900  million  for'u.se 
beginning  In  the  fiscal  years  1963  through 
1966.  as  the  Congress  shall  determine  to  be 
necessary,  which  amounts  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  ex}>ended. 

THINGS    EQCAL    TO    THE    SAME    THING 

One  Is  as  clear  a  congressional  statement 
Of  Intent  as  the  other  And  the  practical 
restraint  Imposed  by  Congress'  retention  of 
the  power  of  the  purse  is  precise:y  the  same 
In  the  conferees'  language— "subject  only  to 
the  annual  appropriation  of  such  funds" — 
as  in  Etrds  lancr'.iage — "as  the  Congress  shall 
determine  to  be  necess.iry."  because  each 
specifies  an  authorized  5-ye.-ir  commitment 
total  in  annual  amounts.  Except  that 
Btkd  s  t^tal  Increases  the  amount  authorizied. 
Tins  fundamental  similarity,  including  the 
rejection  by  both  of  the  Presidents  basic 
request  for  foreclosed  5-year  Treasury  bor- 
rowing authority,  was  generally  acknowl- 
edged here  today,  as  for  exr.mple  this  com- 
ment by  the  Evening  Star  "The  compromise 
finally  agreed  upon  is  virtually  Identical  with 
the  Byrd  amendment" 

For  his  own  part.  Senator  B\'rd  observed 
that  the  conferees"  report  and  Its  acceptance 
by  the  President  "vindicated  the  efforts"  of 
himself,  the  House  Republicans,  and  Fome 
others,  "to  pres<^rve  to  Congress  the  right  to 
appropriate,  and  a.?svired  that  each  years  ap- 
propriation for  deveiopment  If  ans  committed 
would  be  properly  expended."  But  he  won- 
dered with  many  others  why,  and  on  what 
counsel,  the  President  had  been  induced  to 
climb  out  so  far  on  a  weak  limb  from  which 
his  retreat  had  to  be  made  In  full  public 
view. 

In  such  clrcuni6tance«  as  these,  however 
the  dire  consequences  so  freely  prophe.sled 
rarely    inalerlallzc.     Tbe    administration    of 


foreign  aid.  particularly  of  development  loan 
projects,  win  probably  be  greatly  Improved 
by  the  refusal  of  Congres.^  to  reUnciuish  Its 
only  efTective  power  nf  review  of  Govern- 
ment spending.  The  President's  leadership 
will  suffer  no  serious  permanent  damage 
from  his  defeat  and  even  may  usefully  impel 
him  to  reappraise  the  judgment  of  some  ad- 
visers. And  the  principle  of  long-term  de- 
velopment planning  has  been  salvaged  by 
Congress  frcm  the  blunders  of  Its  advocates. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President,  I 
note  that  in  the  concluding  paragraph 
Mr.  Krock  summarizes  the  situation  in 
a  manner  which  I  think  should  bring 
.some  comfort  to  all  concerned,  to  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  of  all  points 
of  view.  I  invite  attention  to  a  portion 
of  the  last  parajnaph,  in  the  following 
words : 

The  administration  of  foreign  aid.  particu- 
larly of  development  loftn  project*,  wUl 
probably  be  preatly  improved  by  the  re- 
fusal of  Congress  to  re:inquish  its  only  ef- 
fective power  of  review  of  Government 
spending.  The  President's  leadership  will 
suffer  no  serious  permanent  damage  from 
his  defeat,  and  even  may  usefully  impel 
him  to  reappraise  the  judgment  of  some  ad- 
visers And  the  principle  of  long-term  de- 
velopment planning  has  been  salvaged  by 
Congress  from  the  blunders  of  Its  advocates'. 

It  seems  to  me  that  everyone  should 
take  some  comfort  from  this  last-minute 
development. 

I  note  that  Mr  Krock  makes  one  of 
his  principal  themes  warm  congratula- 
tions to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  :Mr.  Byrd^  because 
of  the  culmination  of  this  lone-drawn- 
out  affair  and  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Sena^ar  from  Vir- 
ginia is  so  lai-gely  incorporated,  though 
v,-ith  a  .'jomewhat  lesser  amount  of  au- 
thorization than  was  included  in  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Byrd  amendment 
is  now  included  in  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  conference,  it  came  in  the  "back 
door," 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  I  am  not  for  back-door  spend- 
ing. I  am  glad  that  the  amendment  got 
into  the  conference  report  by  whatever 
means. 

I  quote  again  from  Mr.  Ki-ock"s  col- 
umn: 

For  the  conferees  agreed  on  a  5-year  au- 
thorization of  the  President  to  make  de- 
velopment loan  commitments  In  a  total  of 
f7.2  billions,  with  an  actual  appropriation 
of  $1.2  billions  for  fiscal  1962   •    •    *. 

Quoting  further  from  Mr.  Krock  "s 
column: 

What  the  President  had  fought  for  to  the 
finish  was  a  Treasury  borrowing  credit  of 
$8.8  billions  ever  5  years 

Mr  Krock  wrote  further: 

The  Pres.d-.nt  had  sticce.ssfully  ured  ex- 
traordinary pressures  to  defeat  a  Byrd 
amendment  which  gave  him  the  same  5-year 
authorization  to  commit  the  full  $8.8  bil- 
lions he  sought  for  development  loans,  (1  6 
billion  more  than  the  conferees  authorized, 
subject  only  to  the  same  annual  appropria- 
tion procedure  of  Conjjre.ss  the  conferees 
Imposed 

I  hope  this  occasion  will  serve  to 
strengthen  the  ranks  of  all  of  us  to  try  to 
make  a  success  of  the  program.  We 
have  appropriated  heretofore  a  large 
amount  and  commuted  an  even  greater 
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amount  of  funds  paid  in  by  our  tax- 
payers from  all  walks  of  life  and  all  over 
the  country  to  a  cause  which  we  believe 
to  be  the  furtherance  of  importaiit  for- 
eign policy  of  our  Nation  and  important 
contributions  to  our  own  defense  pro- 
gram. We  could  not  have  voted  for 
such  a  bill  as  the  one  before  the  Senate. 
if  we  had  not  believed  that  it  involved 
important  foreign  policy  and  involved 
important  additions  to  our  defense 
structure. 

I  hope  that  on  those  two  aspects  of 
policy  there  may  be  no  party  division, 
that  there  may  be  no  division  by  re- 
gions, and  that  there  may  be  no  di- 
vision as  between  so-called  conservatives 
and  so-called  liberals.  Sometimes  I  find 
it  very  difficult  to  determine  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  those  two  so-called 
groups.  We  have  two  objectives,  which 
I  think  we  should  all  support,  and  upon 
which  we  should  form  ranks  and  try 
to  make  a  better  success  in  the  future 
of  this  very  important  program  than  it 
has  been  at  times  in  the  past. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  should  like  to 
bring  out  a  point,  because  I  think  it  is 
well  for  us  to  have  it  clearly  in  mind. 
As  I  understand.  Mr.  Krock  wrote  in  his 
column  that  what  we  have  done  is  lit- 
erally to  adopt  the  Byrd  amendment  for 
a  lesser  amount. 

With  all  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  and  the  fine  effort  he  made  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos  and  bring  about 
some  degree  of  agreement,  his  amend- 
ment was  not  the  same  as  what  we  have 
done.  If  I  recall  correctly,  it  did  not 
include  the  power  of  the  President  to 
make  substantial  commitments.  I  be- 
lieve that  point  is  very  important.  The 
conferees  held  that  that  was  very  im- 
portant. I  should  like  to  read  a  very 
brief  statement  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  House: 

It  is  understood  that  the  conferees  re- 
gard the  language  In  the  bill  as  authority 
for  the  ExfHiutive  to  make  commitments 
which  wiU  be  honored  by  Congress  unless 
there  is  evidence  of  obvious  bad  manage- 
ment or  the  other  country  has  failed  to 
meet  Its  responsibilities. 

In  the  remarks  he  made  to  the  Sen- 
ate earlier  today,  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  made  the  following  state- 
ment with  reference  to  the  proposed 
commitments: 

Congress  will  be  morally  committed  to 
support  the  President  with  appropriations 
unless  there  are  affirmative  showings  or  un- 
usual or  compelling  reasons  in  the  national 
interest  why  such  funds  should  not  be  ap- 
propriated. 

I  do  not  want  the  Senate  to  gloss  over 
the  power  to  make  commitments,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  important.  A  very 
good  meeting  ground  between  the  two 
extreme  points  of  view — those  who 
wanted  Treasury  borrowing  and  those 
who  wanted  to  depend  entirely  on  an- 
nual appropriations — was  reached.  The 
conference  rep>ort  provides  for  advance 
commitments  which  we  expect  Congress 
to  honor  in  the  defense  management,  in 
keeping  with  the  statement  of  the  man- 
acters  of  the  House. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

with  which  I  do  not  quarrel  in  any  way. 

The  reason  why  most  of  us  who  sup- 
ported the  Byrd  amendment  ardently — 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  was  one  of 
those — was  that  we  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  management  of  the  program 
heretofore,  and  we  insisted  that  the 
country  was  not  satisfied.  We  sug- 
gested that  the  best  way  to  regain  the 
confidence  of  the  country  was  to  retain 
the  right  of  Congress  not  only  to  super- 
vise the  program  by  its  annual  appro- 
priation machinery,  but  to  make  very 
sure  of  a  substantial  correction  in  this 
important  program  of  some  of  the  de- 
fects of  administration,  which  were 
chargeable  to  no  individual,  but  to  the 
looseness  of  the  organization  and  other 
factors  which  need  not  be  mentioned. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  quite 
happy  about  the  use  in  the  conference 
report  of  the  words  "obvious  bad  man- 
agement." That  is  the  thing  that  all  of 
us  were  trying  to  assure  the  country 
would  not  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the 
future  administration  of  the  foreign  aid 
fund. 

I  believe  the  conference  report  makes 
very  clear  that  in  the  event  there  ip  ob- 
vious bad  management.  Congress  ijn  no 
sense  is  bound  to  support  commitments 
which  have  not  been  followed  by  nood 
and  clean  admini.stration  in  the  field. 

I  understand  the  wording  of  the  con- 
ference report  to  mean  exactly  that.  As 
one  who  very  ardently  supported  the 
Byrd  amendment,  I  think  that  that  cap- 
tures and  compels  the  observance  of  the 
prinicipal  objective  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  who  could  speak  better  for  him- 
self if  he  were  here  than  I  can  speak  for 
him.  That  was  my  own  point  of  view 
in  the  earlier  debate.  I  think  that  was 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdI.  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken  I,  and  many  other 
Senators. 

There  is  no  commitment  under  the 
wording  of  the  conference  report,  except 
that  it  must  be  supported  by  good  man- 
agement. The  Senator  from  Alabama, 
by  nodding  his  consent  to  that  statement, 
makes  it  very  clear  that  the  country  may 
now  realize  that  our  commitment  of  in- 
tention is  walled  around  with  an  assur- 
ance that  we  shall  insist  upon  good  man- 
agement. I  think  that  i.s  the  only  way 
we  could  have  recaptured  popular  con- 
fidence in  this  very  difficult  program,  if 
we  can  recapture  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield?  || 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield.  " 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  think  it  should  be 
made  crystal  clear — and  I  think  the  able 
Senator  from  Alabama  made  an  effort  to 
do  so — that  the  public  should  not  be 
confused.  The  bill  permits  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  commit  Congress 
for  a  5-year  period,  and  it  provides  that 
something  may  be  done  when  there  is 
evidence  of  obvious  mismanagement. 

Unfortunately,  we  will  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  obvious  mismanagement 
for  3  or  4  or  5  years.  So.  all  we  are  do- 
ing in  this  instance  is  taking  great  credit 
to  otirselves  for  having  reworded  some 
language,  to  the  effect  that  we  are  go- 


ing to  control  this  program  for  5  years, 
when  in  reality  we  are  not. 

All  one  need  do  is  to  read  the  small 
type  to  understand  that  we  have  given 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
right  to  spend  $1.5  billion  a  year  for  the 
next  5  years. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  must  appropriate 
the  money  each  year 

We  have  agreed  to  do  so.  The  Piesi- 
dent  can  go  ahead  and  make  plans.  He 
can  even  commit  $6  billion  during  the 
first  6  months,  on  the  basis  of  $1  .5  bil- 
lion for  4  years. 

We  are  obligated  under  the  wording 
to  continue  it,  as  a  practical  matter  I 
know  we  are  obligated,  because  if  the 
President  makes  a  contract  with  a  na- 
tion and  agrees  to  give  x  amount  of 
dollars  or  $10  million  a  year  for  5  years, 
and  then  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees turns  it  down,  we  will  have  worse 
situations  and  more  ill  will  throughout 
the  world  than  we  have  ever  dreamed 
of  having. 

All  we  are  doing  is  taking  credit  for 
doing  something  here,  whereas  in  my 
personal  opinion,  we  have  not  done  any- 
thing. That  is  why  I  believe  it  should 
be  on  the  basis  of  2  years,  and  that  we 
should  appropriate  money  for  2  years. 
Two  years  is  long  enough  in  which  to 
negotiate  any  new  contract  or  a  contract 
of  any  kind.  If  we  cannot  do  it  in  2 
years,  we  cannot  do  it  in  3  years. 

If  we  do  it  for  a  period  of  5  years.  I 
suppose  that  at  the  end  of  3  years  we 
must  extend  it  for  another  5  years,  in 
order  always  to  be  5  years  ahead,  or  be- 
hind, or  whatever  it  is. 

Therefore  the  record  should  be  made 
perfectly  clear  that  we  are  comniitting 
tlie  American  taxpayers,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  for  a  period  of  5  years  to 
the  expenditure  of  S7.200  million. 

I  was  one  of  the  conferees  and  sat 
through  the  conference.  I  understand 
the  language  in  the  conference  report. 
I  know  this  as  a  practical  matter.  That 
is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  in  the  bill 
before  us. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the 
comment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
with  which  I  am  not  entirely  in  accord. 
I  believe  there  is  real  meaning  and  that 
the  country  will  find  real  meaning  in 
the  wording  that  I  have  quoted  already 
from  the  conference  report,  which  gives 
Congress  completely  free  rein  to  cut  off 
an  appropriation  entirely  in  the  event 
obviously  bad  management  is  shown. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  The  point  is  that  bad  manage- 
ment on  these  individual  loans  will  only 
come  to  light  years  later.  It  will  not 
come  to  light  within  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  appropriation  is  made.  That 
is  my  point.  I  say  that  as  a  practical 
matter.  I  agree  with  the  able  Senator 
that  that  is  what  the  language  provides. 

As  a  practical  matter,  in  my  opinion, 
it  does  not  mean  much.  Perhaps  it 
means  a  little.  I  will  give  a  little  and 
be  slightly  flexible  and  say  that  it  means 
a  little,  but  very,  very  little.  We  should 
not  confuse  the  American  people. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  would  never  be  a  party  to  know- 
ingly confu.sing  the  American  people. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  did  not  say  that. 
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Mr.   HOLLAND      The  Senator  from 

Florida  differs  with  his  able  friend  from 
Indiana  in  two  respects.  First,  he  thmks 
that  obviously  bad  management  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  apply  to  the  mere 
use  and  expenditure  of  funds  to  be  ap- 
propriated this  year,  but  to  the  entire 
appropriation.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida would  be  just  as  free  to  reduce  an 
appropriation  for  showings  of  bad  man- 
agement and  mi-shandling  of  this  pro- 
gram in  the  field,  whether  it  related  to 
a  program  that  is  instituted  &iier  this 
date  or  whether  it  related  to  a  program 
already  underway,  because  this  is  Fed- 
eral money,  put  up  by  the  taxpayers  of 
our  Nation,  which  is  being  expended  in 
either  case. 

The  second  point  w  ith  which  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Florida  disaprees  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  that  I  think  he  has 
not  taken  sufficient  note  of  the  other 
condition  that  is  stated.  I  notice  it  was 
well  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas I  Mr.  FuLBRicHTl  in  his  statement. 
It  was  repeated  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  and  it  bears  repetition  now, 
I  quote  as  follows: 

Congress    will    be    morally    committed    to 

support  the  President  with  appropriations 
unless  there  are  affirmative  showings  or  un- 
usual or  compelling  reasons  In  the  national 
interest  why  such  funds  should  not  be  ap- 
propriated. 

I  believe  that  mcan.^  that  if  bad  times 
should  come  upon  us  so  that  we  will  not 
be  able  to  or  cannot  carry  on  this  pro- 
gram we  shall  have  the  right  to  termi- 
nate it. 

I  note  that  we  felt  that  we  had  that 
perfect  right  when  it  concerned  our 
Interstate  Highway  System.  afTectine  our 
own  States,  when  the  revenue,^  which  we 
had  counted  on  were  not  adequate  to 
carry  on  that  prof,'ram  in  its  fullness. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  were  ob- 
jections voiced  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  in  the  other  body,  the  ad- 
ministration then  in  power,  with  the 
approval  of  the  great  majority  of  both 
Houses,  reduced  the  funds  that  were 
committed  from  year  to  year  for  2  or  3 
years  to  our  own  Slates.  I  believe  that 
if  we  were  justified  in  doing  that  when 
our  own  people  and  our  own  programs  of 
development  were  involved,  we  should 
certainly  have  no  hesitancy  in  following 
the  same  course  in  connection  with  pro- 
grams which  more  directly  affect  other 
countries,  should  they  be  affected  by  the 
same  kind  of  situation,  or  any  other  sit- 
uation which,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  sa;d.  vitally  affects  the 
public  interest  of  the  United  States 

Mr    CAPEHART.     Madam  President 
will  the  Senator  yield "^ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. I  believe,  also,  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  p-erhaps  not  paying  as 
much  attention  to  another  point  as  he 
u,>ually  does,  because  he  is  a  very  sound 
economist  and  a  very  successfiil  busi- 
nessman, and  certainly  a  very  fine  Sen- 
ator. He  has  not  paid  adequate  atten- 
tion. I.  think,  to  tlie  fact  that  the  total 
program  of  the  development  loans  has 
been  very  substantially  reduced  from  the 
$8  8  billion,  involved  in  the  original  bill, 
which  was  recommended  and  which  was 
debated  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  recommended  to  the  other  body  and 


debated  in  their  committee  and  on  their 

floor,  to  $7.2  billion  over  a  period  of  5 
years. 

So  I  believe  there  is  a  substantial  im- 
provement in  the  conference  bill.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  were  not  able  to  hold  on  to 
all  the  reductions  on  the  vaiious  pro- 
grams which  we  adopted  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  However,  I  repeat  my  state- 
ment that  I  consider  the  bill  in  its  en- 
tirety as  it  stands  now,  and  as  it  comes 

from  the  conference,  to  be  a  much  bet- 
ter bill  than  either  the  Senate  or  House 
bill. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  promised  to  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  Then 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  again  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr  AIKEN.  The  possibility  of  no  mis- 
management under  the  bill"  before  us 
today  IS  better  than  it  is  under  the  pres- 
ent law  It  is  better  than  it  would  have 
been  had  the  Dirksen  amendment  been 
added  to  the  bill,  because  that  amend- 
ment required  only  transactions  of  $5 
million  and  over  to  be  reported  to  Con- 
gress. This  bill  requires  the  Administra- 
tor to  submit  to  Congress  all  contracts 
which  he  has  made  before  the  money  is 
appropriated.  During  the  first  year 
Congress  will  appropriate  on  faith.  Nat- 
urally that  must  be  done.  In  the  sec- 
ond year  the  Administrator  will  have  to 
come  forward  with  his  agreements  which 
have  been  made  under  the  authorization 
of  Congress,  and  submit  those  agree- 
ments to  Congress.  Then  Congress  is 
morally  bound  to  provide  the  money  un- 
less there  is  evidence  of  mismanagement, 
bad  faith,  completely  unsound  judgment, 
or  changes  in  world  conditions  or  in  the 
national  condition  which  would  warrant 
not  appropriating,  up  to  the  limits  spec- 
ified, funds  with  which  to  meet  this 
commitment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  comment,  with  which  I  com- 
pletely agree. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  My  point  is  that  this 
year  a  committee  of  the  House  has  been 
making  a  great  deal  out  of  mismanage- 
ment which  occurred  in  a  Latin  Ameri- 
can country  in  1955.  I  believe  that  the 
chances  of  dett'cting  mismanagement  are 
probably  better  under  the  present  bill 
than  ui:ider  the  law  now  on  the  statute 
books,  under  which  we  have  been  oper- 
ating during  the  last  10  or  15  years. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fiom  V'ermont.  Before  again  yielding  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I  have  got- 
ten the  very  definite  impression  from  the 
reorganization  of  the  program  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  under  which  he  has  as- 
sured Congress  that  there  will  be  a  sepa- 
rate head  in  each  of  the  countries,  with 
direct  accountability  to  Washington,  and 
a  direct  opportunity  to  check,  and  with 
the  assurance  also  that  Congress  will  be 
taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  admin- 
istration as  to  the  results,  that  we  will 
be  getting  a  more  satisfactory  adminis- 
tration of  this  important  program.  I 
am  hopeful  for  much  better  results.  I 
again  say  that  the  conference  bill  is  a 
better  bill  thai,  was  passed  in  either 
House.  My  only  regret  about  it  is  that 
the  conferees  on  tlie  part  of  the  Senate 


were  not  able  to  hold  on  to  all  the  re- 
ductions which  we  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  do  think  they  were  able 
to  hold  on  t<)  a  major  portion  of  them. 
Now  I  yield  again  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  The  point  I  wish  to 
make  is  tha:  this  is  a  5-year  bill  pro- 
viding S7.200  million.  Let  us  grant  that 
under  the  extreme  conditions  which  the 
able  Senator  from  Florida  related  as  to 
bad  management  and  the  country  suf- 
fering financial  straits.  Congress,  through 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations,  would 
be  justified  in  acting.  My  point  is  that 
we  should  not  let  ourselves  get  into  that 
position.  Tlie  President  may  make  a 
thousand  contracts,  or  500.  or  100,  or  even 
2,000.  and  the  Committ.ees  on  Appropri- 
ations may  say,  -We  will  not  provide  the 
money  to  fulfill  those  contracts."'  The 
President  may  make  a  5-year  contract 
to  provide  $10  million  a  year  or  $1  mil- 
lion a  year.  The  payments  may  be  made 
for  the  first  :-car  or  the  first  2  years. 

Then  the  extreme  conditions  about 
which  the  Senator  from  Florida  speaks 
may  occur,  and  the  fmlher  allocation  of 
funds  may  be  cut  off. 

In  my  opinion,  that  will  create  chaos 
and  make  mc  re  enemies  for  us  through- 
out the  world.  It  would  have  been  bet- 
ter if  we  had  not  started  the  program  in 
the  first  place. 

We  should  not  put  ourselves  in  that 
position.  We  should  have  the  courage 
to  say  that  this  is  a  5-year  program.  In 
my  opinion,  it  should  be  a  2-year  pro- 
gram, because  2  years  is  suflBciently  long. 

Madam  President,  the  conferees  of 
both  Houses  have  acted.  I  do  not  care 
to  continue  the  discussion  except  to  state 
that  the  contingencies  I  have  described 
may  someday  occur. 

I  remember  that  the  United  States 
supplied  milk  to  Colombia,  when  we  had 
an  excess  of  milk  Then  we  discontinued 
the  supply,  and  what  trouble  we  had  as 
a  result.  The  Colombians  said  that  the 
United  States  had  plenty  of  milk;  that 
we  still  had  a  surplus.  Their  repre- 
sentative .--aid  to  me.  "You  would  have 
been  better  cflf  if  you  had  not  given  us 
any  milk  in  the  first  place,  because  we 
gave  the  milk  to  our  schoolchildren  over 
a  period  of  months,  and  when  we  had 
to  discontinue  it  we  could  not  make  the 
children  understand  why  the  great 
United  States  did  not  have  more  milk 
to  supply  "■ 

Those  are  the  things  I  am  talking 
about  as  practical  matters  We  should 
watch  out  for  them,  but  we  do  not.  That 
!.•;  what  get^  us  into  so  much  trouble 
throughout  tl:e  world.  We  do  not  think 
these  things  through  Sometimes  we  act 
hastily,  and  sometimes  otherwise.  I  am 
simply  statint  what  may  happen  some- 
day as  a  result  of  the  legislation 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President. 
we  all  know,  of  course,  that  this  is  not. 
by  any  means,  an  ideal  program  I 
suppo.^e  there  is  no  Member  of  either 
House  who  is  nappy  wrt^h  the  exigencies 
of  the  world  situation  and  of  our  own 
defense  situation,  which  require  us  to 
have  a  foreign  aid  program.  I  find  it, 
to  me.  the  most  distasteful  program  to 
support  which  comes  up  in  the  course  of 
a  years  work  But  when  we  have  a 
program   which   directlj    relates   to   our 
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foreign  policy  and  to  our  security,  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  work  out  the  best 
program  possible. 

I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  there  are 
grave  administrative  difficulties  and 
that  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  en- 
tire program  will  function  happily  on 
every  front  or  in  every  particular  I 
wish  we  had  available  some  adminis- 
trators who  are  as  sound  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  [Jlr. 
CapehartI  has  shown  himself  to  be  in 
the  handling  of  his  own  very  prosper- 
ous business.  But  all  I  can  say  is  that 
I  think  we  have  done  a  better  job  in 
the  conference  bill  than  was  done  by 
either  House  in  the  separate  bills.  I 
shall  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  the 
program  may  succeed.  If  it  does  not. 
I  will  not  lay  its  failure  to  a  lack  of  good 
motives  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
done  so  much  good  work  in  trying  to 
devise  a  good  program. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


CONGRESS  URGED  TO  SUPPORT  AC- 
CELERATED ACTIVITIES  OF  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION;  AD- 
MINISTRATOR HORNE  PRAISED 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
I  have  noted  with  interest,  but  with  a  de- 
gree of  bafflement,  the  comments  made 
yesterday  by  the  energetic  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxbcre]  concerning 
the  acceleration  of  loan  activities  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Of  course  I  do  not  question  my  diligent 
colleague's  sincerity  in  this  matter,  but 
I  do  state  without  equivocation  that  I 
disagree  with  his  recommendation,  in 
essence,  that  the  Congress  apply  the 
brakes  to  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. Mine  is  the  exact  opposite  view. 
It  is  my  judgment  that  the  Congress 
should  stimulate  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration in  its  effort  to  be  more  help- 
ful to  the  very  vital  small  business  seg- 
ment of  the  Nation's  economy. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  I,  too,  have 
participated  in  studies  of  the  problems 
of  our  country's  independent  enterprises 
as  distinguished  from  the  larger  inte- 
grated firms.  They  have  been  neglected 
In  the  past,  and  this  neglect  must  not  be 
condoned  now  or  in  the  future. 

My  criticism — and  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  have  heard  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Proxmire]  express  himself  sim- 
ilarly on  the  subject  in  the  past — has 
been  that  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration was  too  timid  in  its  approaches 
to  providing  services  and  making  loans 
to  the  so-called  little  fellows  of  our  busi- 
ness community. 

The  fact  is  that  under  the  prior  ad- 
ministration many  of  us  had  the  feeling 
that  SBA,  although  accorded  the  means 
to  do  so  by  law,  did  not  aggressively  ap- 
proach its  responsibilities  of  being  of  real 
service  to  small  businesses  and  of  meet- 
ing their  needs  in  a  degree  commensu- 
rate with  their  problems. 

Concerning  the  implications  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  SBA 
has  expanded  its  activities  and  services 
too  rapidly,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
a.sjency  is  performing  aggressively  and 
in  a  vastly  improved  manner.    It  needs. 


however,  to  do  an  even  better  job  and 
should  expand  further  if  the  real  prob- 
lems of  many  small  businesses  are  to  be 
met  adequately  in  this  highly  competi- 
tive era.  I  would  not  discourage  the 
Congress,  insofar  as  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration appropriations  and  loan 
authority  are  concerned;  rather,  I  would 
encourage  the  Congress  to  accord  real 
encouragement  and  opportunities  to 
SBA  to  further  expand  its  services  and 
ability  to  assist  our  country's  independ- 
ent businesses. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  acknowledged  that  the 
Administrator  and  his  associates  in  the 
Small  Business  Administration  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  stepping  up  of  loans  to  an 
increased  number  of  eligible  apphcants. 
It  is  not  my  view  that  this  represents 
overindulgence  in  liberalism  or  over- 
zealousness. 

Because  one  of  the  very  real  needs  in 
West  Virginia  has  been  more  attention 
to  the  problems  of  that  State's  small 
business  enterprises.  I  have  attempted 
to  keep  as  well  informed  as  possible  con- 
cerning the  activities  of  and  actions 
taken  by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

I  have  never  noted  a  more  substantial 
degree  of  improvement  in  any  govern- 
mental operation  with  which  I  have  had 
contact  over  the  years  than  that  which 
I  have  observed  this  year  in  the  Small 
Business  Administration  under  the  most 
capable  and  devoted  present  Administra- 
tor, John  E.  Home. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  me  and  to 
many  others  that  Administrator  Hcrne 
and  his  associates  in  the  Small  Business 
Administration  have  achieved  the  now 
status  of  efficiency  and  stepped-up  tem- 
po of  that  agency's  operations  through 
extra  hours  of  attention  to  duty.  The 
SBA  has  not  been  overexpanded;  the 
truth  is  that  its  officers  and  employees 
have  given  of  their  time  and  their  talents 
in  exceptional  degree.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend them  for  their  diligence  and  their 
desire  to  meet  their  responsibilities 
through  what  I  know  was.  on  many 
occasions,  self-sacrifice.  Deprecation  of 
their  efforts  and  their  results  should  be 
deplored  by  those  of  us  who  desire  to  .see 
improvement  in  the  status  of  the  Nation's 
small  businesses. 

I  know  it  certainly  was  not  the  inten- 
tion or  purpose  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin to  deprecate  those  efforts  and 
their  results,  but  I  believe  that  some- 
times there  is  hesitancy  or  reluctance  to 
recognize  the  improvement  which  has 
come  to  small  business  through  the  di- 
rect efforts  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

My  iippression  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Proxmire  1 
leads  me  to  understand  that  he  objects 
to  the  SBA  accelerated  loan  program, 
on  the  thesis  that  it  has  resulted  in  the 
approval  of  what  he  described  as  being 
too  many  large  loans. 

The  information  I  received,  as  did  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  a  few  days 
ago,  in  the  form  of  a  State-by-State 
summary  of  SBA  loans  revealed  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  loans — actu- 
ally about  90  percent  of  them— were  for 
amounts  of  less  than  $100,000.  And  sel- 
dom does  the  record  show  SBA  loans  to 


firms  with  more  than  300  employees. 
The  greater  percentage  of  the  loans  is 
made  to  small  enterprises  having  100  or 
fewer  employees 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  will 
the   Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chain. 
Does  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH      I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  First.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  his  speech.  I  tliink  it  is  ex- 
cellent, and  it  helps  me  to  clarify  my 
position  in  connection  with  this  matter. 

I  wish  to  say  that  yesterday  I  expressed 
my  regard  and  esteem  for  Mr.  Home; 
and  I  said  he  had  carried  out  very  well 
and  very  avidly  the  intent  of  Congress, 
and  that  he  has  done  an  extremely  fine 
servicing  job.  I  repeat  that  statement; 
and  nothing  I  have  said  should  be  re- 
garded as  being  critical  of  him. 

I  criticized  Congress  for  legislation  re- 
quiring the  making  of  large  loans.  I 
did  not  criticize  the  acceleration  of  the 
SBA  activity,  nor  was  I  critical  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  made  more  loans.  I 
think  all  that  is  very  fine.  But  I  criti- 
cize the  making  of  large  loans. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
pointed  out  that  90  percent  of  the  Sniall 
Business  Administration  loans  are  in 
amounts  of  less  than  $100,000.  That  is 
true  However,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  almost  half  of  the  funds  loaned 
are  involved  in  the  loans  of  more  than 
$100,000.  Imagine  that,  one-half  of  all 
the  SBA  loan  money  in  the  10-percent 
big  loans.  My  position  is  that  certainly 
at  this  time  such  large  loans  can  be 
made  by  the  banking  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  will  be  made  by  them  if 
tiiey  are  sound  loans 

Within  the  last  week  or  two  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  has  re- 
ceived testimony  from  Mr.  Mitchell,  re- 
cently appointed  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  He  is  a  very  able  man.  and  was 
a  vice  president  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
in  Chicago.  He  testified  that  the  banks 
all  over  the  country  are  more  anxious 
and  willing  to  make  loans  than  usual 
and  are  looking:  for  opportunities  to 
make  them.  We  al.so  had  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  Mr.  Martin, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
He  testified  to  the  same  effect.  He  said 
the  rates  are  relatively  high,  but  that 
the  banks  are  anxious  to  make  loans 
whenever  they  can,  wherever  they  can. 

It  seems  to  me  that  loans  of  this  sort 
which  offer  proper  opportunities  to  the 
private  banks  should  be  made  by  them ; 
and  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  loans  now  under  consideration 
arc  Small  Busine.ss  Administration  loans, 
are  short-term  loans,  and  are  in  a  sense, 
though  only  in  a  sense,  in  competition 
with  the  loans  made  by  the  privat.e  bank- 
ing fraternity. 

I  believe  that  at  present  ample  credit 
is  available  in  our  country. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  let 
me  point  out  that  I  think  the  use  of  the 
word  "competition"  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  not  exactly  correct,  because 
in  West  Virginia,  as  in  Wisconsin,  the 
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commercial  banks  arc  partners,  so  to 
speak,  in  connection  with  these  loans. 
The  bank,  the  local  lending  institution, 
is  joined  with  the  Small  Busine.ss  Admin- 
istration, or  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration is  joined  with  the  local  lending 
institution,  in  providing  the  funds  nec- 
essary for  builduif^  up  these  businesses. 
It  is  a  cooperative  effort,  rather  than  a 
competitive  one 

Mr  PROXMIRE  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  correct  when  he  states 
that,  strictly  speaking,  SBA  is  not  com- 
petitive with  the  banks.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  small  busine.ss  which  wishes  to 
obtain  such  loans  first  to  have  its  appli- 
cation for  the  loans  rejected  by  a  bank, 
before  application  can  be  made  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  In  ad- 
dition, usually  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration participat.es  with  banks  in 
loans  but  SBA  provides  85  percent  of  the 
mortey.  But  in  many  cases  the  Small 
Business  Administration  provides  100 
percent  of  the  funds;  and  that  is  true 
in  some  of  the  big  loans  I  listed  yest^'rday 
which  were  made  just  last  month. 

So  in  the  strict  sense  there  is  no  com- 
petition between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  private  banks.  Never- 
theless the  local  banks  probably  do  pass 
up  some  business  they  might  otherwi.se 
take  in  the  absence  of  SBA.  For  sound 
big  loans — over  SlOO, 000— without  SBA. 
the  banks  would  try  very  hard,  in  co- 
operation with  their  correspondent 
banks,  if  necessary,  to  make  more  of 
these  loans. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
In  this  instance  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion,  but  only  in  degree  All  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  who  are  intensely  in- 
terested in  small  business,  wish  to  have 
our  public  institutions  help  small  busi- 
ness. We  recall  that  Congress  has  pro- 
vided a  $350,000  maximum  limitation  on 
the  Small  Business  Administration 
loans.  Actually,  there  have  been  only 
a  relatively  few  instances  m  which  loans 
in  that  amount  have  been  recorded  I 
have  checked  on  that  matter.  There 
have  been  some,  but  they  have  been 
relatively  few.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin may  take  the  position  that  there 
have  been  too  many  of  them,  but  I  might 
say  there  have  been  too  few  instances  of 
that  sort  for  the  good  of  the  overall  econ- 
omy 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  better 
way  in  which  the  economy  of  thus  coun- 
try can  be  stimulated  in  the  int^^rest  of 
maintaining  a  competitive  free  enter- 
prise system  and  in  the  preservation  of 
the  source  of  many  new  ideas  and  new 
inventions  than  by  helping  small  busi- 
nesses to  become  and  remain  vigorous 
components  of  the  total  economy. 

Insofar  as  the  Small  Business'  Admin- 
istration's record  in  West  Virginia  is  con- 
cerned, I  am  appreciative  of  the  recent 
improvement  which  has  been  experi- 
enced in  the  field  of  loan  activity.  But 
I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  extent  of 
improvement.  Administrator  Home 
and  I  are  not  in  di.sai-reement  on  this 
point.     We   agree    that    more   technical 

assistance   and   more   loan   approvals 

especially    loans    with    bank    participa- 
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tion — are  necessary  in  West  Virginia. 
It  would  be  unfortunate  and  definitely 
not  in  the  public  interest  to  stifle  or 
even  slow  down  Small  Business  Adnnnis- 
tration  progress  in  meeting  the  respon- 
sibilities fixed  by  law  upon  this  vitally 
important  agency 

The  fact  is  that  under  the  prior  ad- 
ministration the  SBA  was  so  inade- 
quately staffed  in  West  Virginia  that 
backlogs  of  loan  applications  were  in- 
heriied  by  the  present  administration 
Moreover,  the  former  administration 
created  a  problem  it  never  solved  ade- 
quat-ely  when  it  moved  the  State  office 
from  Charleston  to  Clarksburg  and  left 
only  a  subbranch  office  in  Charleston, 
where.  I  am  advised,  veiy  httle  activity 
took  place 

The  present  administration  has  been 
moving  resolutely  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion by  augmenting  the  Charleston  sub- 
branch  staff  so  that  more  activity  can  be 
stimulated  in  the  populous  .southern  por- 
tion of  West  Virginia  Likewise,  the 
present  administration,  cognizant  of  the 
slow  movement  of  loan  application 
papers,  acted  to  expedite  this  paper- 
work, with  the  result  that  the  virtual 
stalemate  which  existed  in  February, 
March  and  April  was  overcome  in  May. 
June,  and  July.  We  now  feel  SBA  is  on 
the  move  in  our  State. 

In  the  first  7  months  of  1960.  a  total  of 
17  business  loans  were  made  to  small 
businesses  in  West  Virginia  with  a  dol- 
lar value  of  $891,000 

For  the  .same  7-month  period  of  1961. 
most  of  which  was  imder  the  present 
administration,  a  total  of  23  business 
loans  were  consummated,  with  a  com- 
mensurate increase  in  the  dollar  value  to 
a  total  of  $1,711,000. 

I  repeat:  The  greater  percentage  of 
this  increase  was  reflected  in  the  months 
of  June  and  July  of  this  year  when  the 
present  administration  broke  the  paper- 
work log.iam  and  approved  11  loans  for 
a  total  of  $844,000  And  in  this  connec- 
tion. I  point  out  to  my  friend  from  Wis- 
consin that  1  of  the  11  loans  approved 
in  the  June-July  period  was  for  the 
$350,000  maximum  to  a  lumber  firm  em- 
ploying 233  persons;  another  was  for 
$205,000  to  a  packinghouse  employing 
95  workers,  a  third  was  for  $120,000  "to  a 
tractor  firm  employmg  28  individuals, 
while  the  remaining  8  were  for  amounts 
ranging  from  $40,000  down  to  $10,000  for 
firms  with  from  1  lo  20  employees  This 
seems  to  me  to  reflect  rather  adequate 
across-the-board  representation  of  small 
businesses  and  the  ratio  of  the  so-called 
larger  to  the  smaller  firms  aided  is  sat- 
isfactory. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Senate  acted 
affirmatively  yesterday  to  enable  SBA  to 
move  forward,  and  I  hope  that  wc  shall 
be  equally  affirmative  in  our  action  when 
other  measures  in  the  area  of  SBA  juris- 
diction come  before  us  within  a  few  davs. 


FOREIGN      ASSISTANCE      ACT      OF 
1961— CONFERENCE     REPORT 

The  Senate  restmied  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  <  S.  1983  <  to  promote  the 
foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  wel- 


fare of  the  United  States  by  assisting 
peoples  of  the  world  m  their  efforts  to- 
ward economic  development  and  internal 
and  external  security,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr  President,  lest 
the  debate  on  the  conference  report  be 
viewed  as  all  sweetness  and  light.  I  wish 
to  express  my  disagreement  regarding 
certain  features  ol  it. 

I  recognize  the  difficulty  the  conferees 
faced,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senate  con- 
ferees did  the  best  they  could  under  the 
circumstances  But  in  my  judgment  the 
net  result  of  this  conference  report  is 
that  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  is 
the  dominant  body  in  connection  with 
foreign  affairs  They  have  demonstrated 
that  fact  by  their  victory  in  the  major 
features 

One  respect  in  which  the  House  did 
not  prevail,  and  that  I  regret,  is  with  re- 
gard to  the  statement  of  policy  in  the 
beginning.  I  must  express  my  "deep  re- 
gret that  the  Senate  conferees  did  not 
yield  to  the  House  on  the  language  with 
reference  to  freedom  of  navigation  on 
int-ernational  waterways  and  the  right 
of  all  persons  to  travel  and  pursue  their 
lawful  activities  without  discrimination 
as  to  race  or  religion. 

The  language  in  the  House  bill  was 
very  strong,  verj-  forthright,  and  quite 
unmistakable  on  this  subject.  The  Sen- 
ate language  was  adopted,  in  effect.  All 
the  conferees  did  was  water  down  slightly 
the  language  inserted  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  in  com- 
mittee which  to  a  large  extent  nullified 
the  language  which  preceded.  Although 
the  preamble  stated  our  support  for  free- 
dom of  the  seas  and  nondiscrimination, 
the  language  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas would  have  precluded  our  tak- 
ing any  action  to  back  these  principles. 

It  seems  to  me  this  was  simply  a  state- 
ment of  fundamental  principles  of  in- 
ternational law  and  that  it  should  have 
been  included  in  the  report  in  a  strongly 
worded  affirmation  I  regret  that  it  was 
not,  and  consider  it  to  be  an  unfortunate 
omission. 

As  to  tlie  question  of  limitation  of  in- 
terest rates  on  loans  that  are  to  be  made. 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
!  Mr.  Williams  1  gave  us  an  opportunity 
to  place  a  ceiling  on  the  amount  which 
borrowers  could  charge  to  lenders  in  the 
countries  we  are  trying  to  help.  Al- 
though his  amendment  was  not  success- 
ful, we  did  iron  out.  after  long  debate, 
language  which  was  certainly  much 
preferable,  in  my  judgment,  to  the 
rather  meaningless  statement  in  the  bill 
that  the  fimds  made  available  shall  not 
be  loaned  or  reloaned  at  rates  of  in- 
terest excessive  or  unreasonable  for  the 
borrower — who  is  to  say?— and  in  no 
event  at  any  rate  higher  than  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  m  the  country  in  which 
the  loan  is  made 

That  is  virtually  the  language  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  which 
was  turned  down  by  the  Senate 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING      I  yield. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  remind  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  that  when  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  offered  it   as  a 
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substitute  for  the  Williams  amendment, 
it  was  adopted. 

Mr.    KEATING.    But    later    it    was 
turned  down. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Then  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  asked  permission  to  with- 
draw his  amendment.  That  permission 
was  granted.  Later  it  was  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  the  language  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska,  and  that  is  when  it  lost. 
Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  correct,  and 
I  think  the  language  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  was  much  more  definite  and  pref- 
erable than  this  wording.  I  regret  that 
the  Senate  conferees  yielded  on  that  par- 
ticular point. 

As  to  the  basic  problem  of  the  most 
important  and  most  controversial  fea- 
ture of  the  bill,  the  financing  of  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  many  of  us,  in 
fact  a  sizable  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate,  recognized  the  necessity 
for  long-term  planning  and  programing. 
A  very  satisfactory  solution  was 
reached  in  the  Senate  in  assuring  con- 
gressional surveillance  over  this  program 
through  the  so-called  Dirksen  amend- 
ment. That  was  an  amalgam  of  the 
ideas  of  a  great  many  Members.  It 
called  for  surveillance  by  four  commit- 
tees over  the  loans  to  be  made,  and  was 
an  excellent  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia,  which  would  have  re- 
quired annual  authorizations. 

As  to  the  conference  report  in  this 
area,  in  harsh  and  realistic  terms,  it 
must  be  said  that  we  are  getting  less 
money  than  the  Byrd  amendment  would 
have  offered,  by  half  a  billion  dollars, 
and  less  independence  through  reporting 
and  through  congressional  scrutiny  on 
all  advance  commitments. 

The  only  gain  for  the  long-range  pro- 
gram is  an  express  clause  which  permits 
advance  commitments  to  be  made  and 
authorizes  the  President  to  enter  into 
those  commitments,  but  with  the  lan- 
guage "always  subject  to  annual  appro- 
priations." So  that  we  are  right  back 
at  the  pomt  where  we  started. 

I  am  happy  to  see  this  language  in  the 
report.  I  hope  it  will  be  agreed  to  in  the 
other  body.  It  is  a  very  pious  declara- 
tion that  the  Executive  will  have  the  au- 
thority to  enter  mto  commitments,  sub- 
ject only  to  annual  appropriations. 

It  is  understood  that  the  conferees  re- 
garded the  language  in  the  bill  as  au- 
thority for  the  Executive  to  make  com- 
mitments which  will  be  honored  by  the 
Congress  unless  there  is  evidence  of  ob- 
vious bad  management  or  the  borrow- 
ing country  has  failed  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities. I  am  happy  the  conferees 
recognized  that  condition. 

I  do  not,  however,  believe  the  Members 
Of  the  other  body  who  preside  over  the 
destinies  of  appropriations  will  accept 
that  language  without  objection. 

The  only  gain  for  the  long-range  pro- 
graming idea  at  all  is  this  clause,  but  the 
most  determined  opponent  of  this  pro- 
gram in  the  other  body,  I  understand, 
insists  that  the  authority  which  is  in 
this  declaration  already  exists  in  pre- 
vious legislation,  and  has  been  used  in 
the  past.  Moreover,  to  some  extent  the 
wording  of  the  appropriation  provisions 
for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  supports 
his  position. 


The  most  surprising  aspect  of  the  con- 
ference results,  however,  is  not,  really, 
the  defeat  of  the  Treasury  borrowing 
provision,  but,  rather,  the  amazing:  ad- 
ministration effort  tc»  depict  this  defeat 
as  a  triumph. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  old  nursery 
rhyme: 

The    King   of   France   marched    up   the  hlU 

With  20,000  men; 
The    King    of    Prance   came   down    the   hlU 

And  ne'er  went  up  again. 

I  was  one  who  marched  up  the  hill 
with  the  admLaistration  on  tliis  issue. 
It  now  appears  that,  for  myself  and 
others  who  believe  thai  long-tei-m  plan- 
ning and  programing  really  are  neces- 
sary, there  will  be  no  opportunity  for 
us  to  do  anything  now  except  march 
down  the  hill  again. 

Certainly,  I  shall  support  the  confe'-- 
ence  report.  I  thmk  it  would  be  tragic  if 
we  did  not  take  that  action. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Earlier  today  I  had 
a  colloquy  with  the  Senator's  colleague 
[Mr.  JavitsJ  in  which  we  discussed 
these  points.  The  Senator  know.s,  I  am 
sure,  that  we  stayed  in  conference  for 
more  than  a  week.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, it  was  about  10  days, 

I  believe  the  Senator  knows  the  very 
last  major  item  we  agreed  on  was  the 
method  of  financing.  The  House  of 
Representatives  had  provided  for  only 
1  year  of  annual  appropriation.^  of  $1.2 
billion.  The  Senator  reahzes,  of  course, 
the  conference  proposed  a  5-year  pro- 
gram of  $1.2  billion  the  first  year  and 
SI. 5  billion  for  each  of  the  4  succeed- 
ing years,  with  a  statement  on  the  part 
of  the  managers  of  the  House  that  this 
was  to  be  treated  as  a  floor  and  not  a 
ceiling,  and  that  the  administration 
might  come  to  Congress  asking  a  greater 
authorization  if  the  program  justified  it. 
We  came  from  the  conference  with  the 
very  essential  part,  which  I  do  not  feel 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  has  sufficiently  stressed  in  his  re- 
marks, which  is  the  right  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  advance  commitments, 
which  we  say  shall  be  honored  by  Con- 
gress in  the  absence  of  mismanagement 
or  fraud  or  something  which  would  give 
Congress  good  reason  not  to  do  so. 

I  think  the  Senator  must  admit  we 
did  a  pretty  good  job.  I  marched  up 
the  hill  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  In  fact,  I  was  one  of  those  who 
first  advocated  this  approach,  about  5 
years  ago.  I  felt  the  program  needed 
that  much  flexibility.  We  gave  the  pro- 
grana  as  much  flexibility  as  we  could, 
short  of  Treasury  borrowing,  and  even 
as  late  as  Friday  of  last  week  I  was 
hopeful  we  would  be  able  to  get  the 
Treasury  borrowing  agreed  to.  I  think 
perhaps  we  would  have,  if  the  Senator's 
Governor  had  not  harpooned  any 
chances  we  had  in  the  Hou.se  of  getting 
any  Republican  votes  for  it. 

I  do  not  wish  to  inject  partisanship  in 
this  debate,  because  so  far  as  the  con- 
ferees were  concerned,  we  had  quite  a 
harmonious  meetmg  and  there  was  no 
partisanship,  yet  we  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  we  had  an  uphill  fight  to  get 
as  much  as  we  did. 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  may  not  wish  to  inject  partisan- 
ship, but  he  has,  so  I  desire  to  reply  to 
him. 

I  think  the  Senator  overstresses,  c>er- 
haps,  the  influence  of  the  Governor  of 
New  York  on  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  on  the  conferees. 
The  Governor  of  New  York  may  have  his 
views  about  the  language  which  should 
be  included  in  the  bill,  but  he  is  very 
much  interested  in  the  long-range 
features  of  the  bill.  Whatever  the 
opinion  of  the  Governor  of  New  York 
may  be.  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  conferees  to  the  effect  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will  only 
act  under  extraordinary  circumstances 
is  not  necessarily  the  opinion  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  the  other 
body,  which  controls  the  matter,  and.  in 
my  opinion.  It  is  not  the  opinion  of  the 
other  body  as  a  whole.  The  conferees 
may  have  their  opinion  that  way.  but  the 
conferees  cannot  put  something  in  a  con- 
ference report  which  will  control  the 
Members  of  both  Houses. 

I  must  .say  that  I  hope  the  statement  of 
the  conferees  is  accurate,  because  long- 
term  planning  is  es.sential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and 
to  the  cleaning  up  of  some  of  the  mis- 
takes and  shortcomings  encountered  in 
the  pa.st  administration  of  this  program. 
Tlie  defeat  of  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill  meant  also  the  defeat  of  the  impor- 
tant congressional  surveillance  which 
was  contained  in  the  provision  for  send- 
ing the  loans  to  Congress  for  a  "look  see  " 
on  the  part  of  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress. In  my  judgment,  that  would  have 
provided  a  good  way  for  the  Congress  to 
keep  its  finger  on  the  administration  of 
the  fund  while  allowing  for  effective 
long-term  programing.  But.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  main  point  I  was  making  is,  we 
mu.st  not  kid  ourselves  about  what  has 
been  done  by  the  conferees.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  did  all  the>  could.  I  am 
sure  they  were  diligent  and  tried  to  sus- 
tain the  position  of  the  Senate,  but  they 
have  not  sustained  the  position  of  the 
Senate,  hard  as  they  may  have  tried. 

As  I  pointed  out,  we  would  have  been 
better  off  without  all  this  controversy 
unless  we  were  to  come  out  on  top  on  the 
issue.  Some  are  still  pretending  that 
we  are  marching  up  the  hill  and  getting 
what  we  wished.  Perhaps  the  high  level 
of  -spending  which  is  called  for  in  this 
ana  other  programs  has  caused  a  sort  of 
dizziness  or  loss  of  balance,  so  that  some 
people  do  not  know  whether  they  are 
going  up  or  down,  but  in  order  to  keep 
the  record  straight.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  include  in  the 
Record,  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks, some  material  deahng  with  the 
long-term  foreign  aid  planmng.  which 
dates  back  to  the  days  before  we  con- 
sidered and  defeated  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI.  This  material  in- 
cludes a  Meet  the  Press"  program,  on 
which  both  the  Member  of  the  other 
body  to  whom  reference  has  been  made 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHTl  appeared. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  said,  of 
the  5-year  authorization  and  annual 
appropriation   program,    which    is    pre- 
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cisely  what  is  in  the  bill  suggested,  "I 
would  not  favor  that  at  all." 

The  material  includes  a  comment  in- 
serted into  the  Congressional  Record  by 
the  distingui-shed  Senator  from  Arkansas 
on  August  11.  pointing  to  the  many  dis- 
advantages of  the  course  the  committee 
now  supports. 

It  also  includes  a  joint  letter  from  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Dillon,  in  which  both  flatly 
reject  the  program  now  spon.sored. 
Many  of  us  had  conferences  with  the 
Secretaries,  also,  and  they  flatly  rejected, 
as  did  the  President,  a  multiyear  author- 
ization of  appropriations. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to 
include  the  language  from  the  mutual 
security  appropriation  bill  pas.'ied  by  the 
Senate  September  2,  1960,  now  Public 
Law  86-704.  dealini.;  with  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  which  clearly  author- 
izes it  "to  make  such  contract.-^  and  com- 
mitments Without  regard  to  fiscal  year 
limitations  *  •  •  as  may  be  necessary 
in  carrying  out  the  programs  set  forth  in 
the  budget  for  the  current  fi.scal  year." 
In  other  words,  under  the  present  law 
there  is  virtually  the  same  authority  to 
do  everything  which  is  to  be  allowed 
under  the  conference  bill,  for  it  says  "to 
make  such  contracts  and  commitments 
Without  regard  to  fi.scal  year  limitations." 
The  language  of  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  would  add  very  little  to  that  lan- 
guage. 

Madam  President,  from  this  material 
it  will  be  quite  evident  that  we  are  indeed 
marching  back  down  the  hill,  whether 
seme  of  us  choose  to  admit  it  or  not. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  DC,  July  18.  1961. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating. 
US   Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Keating:  The  Congress  will 
shortly  be  acting  upon  legislation  author- 
izing the  continuance  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  and  on  appropriations  to  carry  It 
forward.  V^'e  beneve  th.-it  the  passage"  of 
the  foreign  aid  legislation  as  requested  by 
the  President  Is  of  such  critical  Importance 
to  our  national  Interest  that  we  .are  taking 
this  unusual  step  of  communicating  with 
you  personally  regarding  certain  kev  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised  during  the  con- 
gressional hearings. 

Are  the  sums  requested  for  foreign  aid 
necessary  ? 

The  continuance  of  economic  and  military 
assistance  on  the  scale  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  compelled  by  our  commitment  to  our 
own  freedom  and  to  the  building  of  a  decent 
world  order.  With  respect  to  economic  as- 
sistance, nations  old  and  new  are  struggling 
along  the  path  from  formal  Independence 
into  nationhood  and  are  determined  to  have 
the  benefits  of  modern  civilization.  If  the 
democratic  world  does  not  help  them,  the 
Communists  will  leap  aboard  this  great  revo- 
lution of  freedom,  seize  It,  direct  It  to  their 
own  ends,  and  make  It  the  Instrument  of 
their  limitless  imperialist  ambitions.  We 
will  be  false  both  to  our  own  national  in- 
terest and  to  our  obligations  to  others  if 
we  allow  this  to  happen. 

With  respect  to  military  assi.sunce  there 
Is  an  Inescapable  p.-xrtnershlp  between  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  on  the  one  hand 
and  conditions  of  essential  security  on  the 
other.  The  Communists  continue  to  use 
internal  subversion,  paramilitary  action,  and 
the  shadowing  threat  of  millt.iry  attack  to 
bring  other  peoples  under  their  domination. 


In  this  way  they  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  the  security  of  our  own  Nation. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  must  continue 
our  military  assistance  prcagram.  Minimum 
levels  of  safety  require  the  sums  requested. 
Why  Is  borrowing  authority  important  to 
the  aid  program?    For  two  reasons: 

First,  If  the  United  States  is  to  be  of  sub- 
stantial help  to  the  less-develoj^ed  nations  in 
their  efforts  to  meet  the  demands  of  their 
people  for  economic  growth.  It  will  be  im- 
perative In  many  c.ises  to  provide  assurances 
that  our  loan  aid  will  be  forthcoming  in 
kr  own  amounts  over  a  period  of  several 
years — that  Is,  to  make  long-term  commit- 
ments. Such  asstirances  are  vital  In  helping 
the  recipient  countries  to  make  the  h.ird 
political  decisions  Involved  In  self-help  meas- 
ures and  Internal  reforms  necessary  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress.  Moreover,  our 
ability  to  pledge  aid  In  advance  will  be  a 
sipnlflcant  factor  In  obtaining  assurances  of 
contributions  from  other  industrialized  na- 
tions. 

Second,  for  the  United  States  to  be  able  to 
give  these  essential  assurances  of  aid  over  a 
period  of  years.  It  will  be  necessary  to  free 
our  development  lending  program  from  the 
difficulties  of  working  under  the  uncertain- 
ties inherent  In  annual  requests  for  funds 
It  must  be  put  on  a  basis  where  there  can 
be  reasonable  assur.'^nce  of  the  availability 
of  known  levels  of  funds  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  years,  against  which  forward  com- 
mitments may  be  made.  Borrowing  author- 
ity is  the  customary  method  used  by  Congress 
to  finance  U.S.  Government  lending  agencies 
which  must  make  such  forward  commit- 
ments. It  Is  the  established,  practical  means 
by  which  this  crucial  need  of  the  aid  program 
can  be  met. 

IS    BORROWING    AXn-HOEITY    FISCALLY 
IREESPONSIBLE? 

TTie  answer  to  this  question  is  categori- 
cally "No."  Borrowing  authority  has  been 
used  by  the  Congress  to  finance  more  than 
20  Federal  lending  activities,  beginning  with 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in 
1932  and  continiUng  through  action  by  the 
Congress  in  the  current  session  In  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act,  the  Veterans'  Loan  Act, 
and  the  Housing  Act.  Borrowing  authority 
would  not  require  an  Increase  in  the  public 
debt  or  borrowing  from  the  public  any  more 
than  any  other  forni  of  funding.  Whether 
such  an  Increase  may  be  necessary  will  de- 
pend at  any  given  time  on  the  overall  re- 
ceipts of  the  U.S.  Government  as  compared 
to  Its  overall  expenditures.  Thus,  the  effect 
of  tlie  aid  program  on  the  public  debt  would 
be  exactly  the  same  whether  the  program 
were  funded  by  borrowing  authority  or  by 
annual  appropriations.  Activities  under  the 
borrowing  f.uthority  would  be  included  In 
the  annual  budget  just  as  they  are  for  the 
more  than  20  existing  activities  now  fiiianced 
through  borrowing. 

The  request  for  borrowing  authority  made 
4  years  ago  by  President  Elsenhower,  Secre- 
tary Dulles,  and  Under  Secretary  Herter  for 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  was  made  at  a 
time  when  It  was  Intended  that  the  DLP 
should  make  loans  repayable  In  local  curren- 
cies. It  should  be  noted  that  under  tlie  new 
program  loans  would  be  repaid  only  in 
dollars. 

In  sum,  we  are  convinced  that  borrowing 
authority  for  long-term  development  lend- 
ing Is  fiscally  sound  and  represents  the  most 
efficient  and  least  costly  method  of  providing 
development   assistance. 

Would  a  multiyear  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations do? 

No.  Such  an  arrangement  stlU  would  not 
provide  the  needed  basis  to  give  reasonable 
assurances  of  funds  for  future  years  in  cases 
where  this  would  be  Importan*^  Such  an 
authorization  would  not  provide  congres- 
sional authority  for  fidvance  commitments. 
The  future  availability  of  US    funds  would 


still  be  subject  to  annual  appropriations  in 
amounts  which  could  be  known  for  only  1 
year  at  a  time. 

The  nature  of  the  annual  appropriations 
process  simply  di>es  not  provide  the  reason- 
ably ;iS5ured  availability  of  future  funds  Jor 
development  lending  required  bv  other  na- 
tions if  they  are  to  undertake  long-term 
development  programs  dependent  on  the 
future  receipt  of  agreed  amounts  of  funds 
This  need  would  not  be  met  even  if  for 
example.  It  were  to  be  a^eed  that  funds 
should  be  made  available  bv  borrowing  au- 
thority authorized  by  legislation— but  only 
on  an  annual  basis.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  BtUl  not  provide  the  congressional 
authority  required  to  make  the  needed  ad- 
vance commitments. 

Would  borrowing  authority  deprive  Con- 
gress of  control? 

No.  it  would  not.  The  President  is  ask- 
ing the  Congress  to  exercise  its  power  to 
make  a  national  decision  that  the  United 
St:ites  will  participate  in  the  process  of  de- 
velopment for  a  realistic  period  of  5  years. 
This  action  will  announce  a  national  policy 
of  the  greatest  signiflcance.  The  President's 
proposal  does  not  ask  for  any  reduction  in 
the  control  of  Congress  over  tiie  r.ld  program 
except  in  the  single  essential  that  Congress 
Itself  will  establish  a  policy  that  a  spec:.*ic 
amount  of  funds  will  be  available  for  a 
stated  period  unless  reasons  of  sufficient 
consequence  arise  to  curtail  or  revoke  iliem 
Within  this  single  premise  the  proposed 
statute  does  everything  reasonably  possible 
to  preserve  to  the  Congress  effective  control. 
The  pr'jposed 'statute  does  not  ask  that  the 
funds  be  made  available  all  at  once  but  only 
by  annual  increments.  It  would  establish 
criteria  for  their  use.  Quarterly  reports  are 
to  be  made.  Standards  for  loaiis  will  be  set 
by  an  interagency  loan  committee.  All 
grant  aid  will  still  be  the  subject  of  annual 
aid  legislation  which  will  be  presented  to 
both  the  authorizing  and  appropriating 
committees.  During  this  process  all  devel- 
opment lending  operations  will  also  be  re- 
viewed. The  Congress  could  take  action  in 
the  annual  aid  bill  or  at  any  other  time 
during  the  year  upon  the  basis"  of  the  quar- 
terly reports  to  change  the  lending  criteria 
and  other  provisions  covering  loans  or  to 
curtail  or  even  to  end  the  borrowing  author- 
ity or  any  part  of  It. 

It  is  Important  to  realize  also  that  the 
proposed  legislation  makes  the  new  lending 
program  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act.  now 
generally  applicable  to  exlstmp  Government 
lending  activities  financed  by  borrowing 
authority.  Under  these  provisions,  the 
executive  branch  will  submit  each  year  to 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  for  approval  a  budcet  pro- 
frram  containing  estimates  of  operations  for 
the  following  fiscal  year. 

What  advantage  would  borrowing  author- 
ity, subject  to  such  controls,  have? 

It  would  have  a  very  significant  advan- 
tage. It  would  create  a  strong  presumptioi.. 
which  docs  not  exist  under  the  present 
system,  that  funds  in  known  amounts  would 
be  available  for  the  continuation  of  the 
program,  even  though  the  Congress  could 
take  later  action  to  the  contrary.  The  de- 
veloping nations  will  feel  safe  In  the  con- 
viction that  the  Congres."^,  once  having  as- 
serted its  policy,  will  not  reverse  it  unless 
It  finds  that  the  purposes  of  the  legislation 
are  not  being  fulfilled  or  that  other  circum- 
stances of  an  e.\ceptional  nature  make  such 
action  necessary. 

Can  we  afford  foreign  aid  in  the  amounts 
needed? 

Certainly.  The  funds  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1962  will  be  less  than  I  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product.  In  fact  the  dangers 
and  potential  costs  of  any  alternative  are 
so  great  that  we  cannot  aff  ird  not  to  carry 
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on  our  aid  program  at  the  level   needed  for 
Its  success. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  this  letter  will 
help  to  resolve  the  principal  questions  with 
which  the  Congress  seems  to  be  concerned 
in  the  President's  proposals  for  the  new 
foreign  aid  program.  We  urge  you  to  sup- 
port the  President's  request  for  authority 
and  for  funds  and  to  make  it  possible  for 
our  Government  to  act  with  assurance  and 
continuity. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dean  Rusk. 

Secretary  of  State. 
Douglas    Dillon. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Public  Law  86-704.  86th  Congress.  Title  I, 
Mutual  Sectjritt 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  is  hereby 
authorized  to  make  such  expenditures  with- 
in the  limits  of  funds  available  to  it,  and 
in  accord  with  law,  and  to  make  such  con- 
tracts and  commitments  without  regard  to 
fiscal  year  limitations  as  provided  in  section 
104  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act,  as  amended,  as  may  be  necessary  In 
carrying  out  the  programs  set  forth  in  the 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  such 
corporation,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 


Comment  on  Byrd  Amendment 

The  amendment  would  knock  out  of  the 
bin  the  financing  of  development  lending 
through  borrowing  authority  and  would  sub- 
stitute the  appropriation  method.  The 
amount  ($8.8  billion)  and  the  time  period 
(5  years)  would  remain  the  same 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  con- 
sidered several  alternative  ways  of  financing 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  and  rejected 
such  alternatives 

The  amendment  would  eliminate  one  of 
the  most  important  features  of  the  bill:  the 
policy  of  placing  development  lending  on  a 
long-term  basis  instead  of  on  the  annual 
appropriation  basis.  This  feature  has  been 
regarded  as  having  the  highest  priority  both 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
by  President  Kennedy.  It  was  recommend- 
ed by  President  Eisenhower  in  1957. 

Borrowing  authority  rather  than  appropri- 
ation is  the  usual  procedure  for  lending  op- 
erations of  the  U.S.  Government.  Some  24 
lending  agencies  and  other  Government  cor- 
porations are  financed  by  borrowing  author- 
ity. About  $100  billion  has  been  authorized 
for  expenditure  by  the  Congress  in  this  way. 
S.  1983  lequests  borrowing  authority  only  in 
the  case  of  loans  repayable  in  U.S.  dollars. 
All  other  parts  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
are  to  be  financed  through  appropriations  as 

USll.ll, 

Financing  of  lending  by  borrowing  au- 
thority will  be  less  costly  and  result  in  more 
effective  programs  overseas  in  the  long  run. 
Foreign  countries  will  be  able  to  develop 
more  effective  economic  plans  because  the 
plans  can  be  long  range  since  the  United 
States  would  be  prepared  to  match  country 
contributions  with  U.S.  loans  over  a  long 
range.  Money  would  also  be  saved  through 
the  elimination  of  any  hasty  obligation  of 
funds  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  fear 
of  congressional  failure  to  reappropriate. 

Experience  since  1957  with  the  appropria- 
tion method  of  financing  developm'ent  loans 
demonstrates  that  an  appropriation  author- 
ization is  not  a  reliable  basis  on  which  the 
executive  branch  can  make  conditional  com- 
mitments to  foreign  countries.  Appropria- 
tions have  averaged  30  percent  less  than 
authorizations. 

The  borrowint;  authority  method  dees  re- 
duce control  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees over  development  loans  but  the  ultimate 
control  by  the  Consrress  as  a  whole  is  not 
Impaired.  Appropriations  Committees  will 
review  the  loan  budget  annually  but  will  be 
able   to  im{x>se  limits   If  some  unu.'tual  cir- 


cumstance has  altered  basic  congreseaonal 
policy.  At  the  same  time,  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  cancel  the  whole  lending  program,  or 
to  stop  It  at  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year,  or  to 
reduce  it  for  future  years,  continues  in  effect. 

There  is  no  difference,  as  between  borrow- 
ing authority  and  appropriation,  in  the  im- 
pact which  the  development  loan  program 
will  have  on  either  the  Government  budget  or 
on  the  taxpayer.  The  economic  effect  of 
either  method  of  financing  Is  the  same.  The 
money  must  ultimately  be  raised  by  the 
Treasury  in  the  same  way  whether  the  bor- 
rowing authority  or  appropriation  method  is 
used;  namely,  by  a  combination  of  taxation 
and  borrowing  from   the  public. 

The  choice  of  method  of  financing  makes 
no  difference  in  the  likelihood  that  foreign 
loans  will  be  repaid.  Repayment  depends 
upon  the  economic  conditions  in  the  bor- 
rowing,' country.  There  has  never  beea  any 
default  on  a  foreign  aid  loan.  Repayments 
of  principal  and  Interest  on  foreign  aid  loans 
are  now  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  $800  million 
per  year. 

Borrowing  authority  is  not  new  to  the 
Senate  even  in  the  foreign  aid  program  The 
Senate  in  1957  authorized  the  establislunent 
of  the  Envelopment  Loan  Fund  and  3  years 
of  financing,  the  first  year  by  appropriation 
and  the  next  2  years  by  borrowing  authority. 

Some  have  argued  that  this  is  purely  a 
matter  of  committee  jurisdiction.  TliBt  is 
only  one  aspect  of  the  question,  but  in  that 
connection  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Byrd  amendment  would  result  In  the  loss  of 
jurisdiction  over  development  loans  tpT  5 
years  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
which  would.  Incongruously,  contlnup  to 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  remaining  portions 
of    the   foreign   aid   program. 


Meet  the  Press — Sunday.  August  6,  lfl61 
(  Produced  by  Lawrence  E.  Splvak)  I 

Moderator:  Ned  Brooks  " 

Guests:  Senator  J.  W.  Pulbright.  Demo- 
crat, of  Arkansas,  and  Representative  Otto 
E.    Passman,   Democrat,   of   Louisiana. 

Panel:  Sander  Vanocur,  NBC  News;  John 
Steele,  Time  and  L'ife  magazines;  John  High- 
tower,  Associated  Press;  Lawrence  E.  Splvak. 
regular  panel  member. 

Mr.  Brooks  This  is  Ned  Brooks  inviting 
you  to  "Meet  the  Press."  Because  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  controversy  centered  on  the 
President's  foreign  aid  program  now  before 
Congress,  "Meet  the  Press"  Is  departing 
today  from  its  usual  format.  We  will  pre- 
sent two  interviews,  and  we  will  devote  the 
questions  to  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Our  guests  are  leading  authorities  in  the 
debate  now  taking  place  on  this  Itsue. 
Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright.  of  Arkansas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  Congressman  Otto  Pass- 
man, of  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign  Operations. 

Asking  the  questions  today  on  "Meet  the 
PrcEs"  are  Sander  Vanocur,  of  NBC  News, 
John  Steele,  of  Time  and  Life  maga2)nes, 
John  Hightower,  of  the  Associated  Press,|  and 
Lawrence  E  ."^pivak.  our  regular  member  of 
the    "Meet    the    Press"    panel. 

The  center  of  controversy  on  President 
Kennedys  foreign  aid  program  lies  la,  the 
5-year  financing  provision.  One  side  Insists 
that  long-term  financing  Is  essential.  The 
other  argues  that  the  provision  is  unneces- 
sary and  will  deprive  Congress  of  its  cotstl- 
tutional  power  over  appropriations. 

Our  guests  today.  Senator  Fulbright  and 
Congressman  Passman,  represent  opposing 
viewpoints  on  this  aspect  of  foreign  aid.i  By 
a  to.ss  of  a  coin  it  has  been  determined  that 
Congre.ssman  Passman  will  be  IntervWwed 
first  on  this  special  1-hour  "Meet  the  Pifess" 
program.  Congressman  Passman  is  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Aid.  He  Is  a  business- 
man, he  has  .served  in  Congress  for  15  years. 


We    are    ready    now    to    start    the    questions. 
Mr    Splvak. 

Mr.  SprvAK.  Congressman  Passman,  your 
critics  say  that  If  you  had  your  way  you 
would  abolish  foreign  aid  altogether.  Are 
they   correct   about    that? 

Representative  Passman  I  think  that 
question  should  be  answered  by  saying  that 
during  the  6  years  that  I  have  been  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  it  h.os  been  my  privi- 
lege and  responsibility  to  write  the  legisla- 
tion, to  write  the  report,  to  bring  the  bill 
out,  to  defend  it  on  the  floor,  the  aggregate 
amounted  to  $20,514  million  since  I  have  had 
it  and  I  have  voted  for  the  bill  each  year. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Isn't  It  true  however,  Mr.  Pass- 
M^N,  you  voted  against  the  authorization  of 
the  bill?  Here  Is  the  Congressional  Record. 
for  example,  in  which  you  yourself  say,  "I 
have  voted  against  the  authorization  for  for- 
eign uid  from  the  inception  of  the  program  " 

Representative  Pa.ssman.  That  is  correct 
Each  year  I  find  that  bill  is  too  diversified, 
it  Is  too  flexible,  and  It  is  too  expensive. 

Mr  Spivak.  Am  I  to  understand  then,  you 
are  for  foreign  aid  In  principle,  though? 

Representative  Passman.  Insomuch  as 
foreign  aid  Is  a  part  of  our  foreign  policy, 
after  the  Congress  has  authorized  foreign  aid 
then  certainly  In  handling  the  money  bill  I 
am  going  to  support  the  administration  and 
meet  the  request  for  funds 

Mr  Spivak  Well,  the  question  I  asked  you 
though  is:  What  is  your  own  position?  Are 
you  for  foreign  aid.  though,  in  principle' 

Representative  Passman.  In  principle  I 
am  very  much  against  foreign  aid  because 
I  dont  believe  that  giving  away  our  wealth 
and  dollars  alone  will  save  our  country. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Would  you  say  that  in  the  15 
years  that  we  have  had  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram It  has  been  unsuccessful  to  a  high  de- 
gree through  the  world?  Would  you  say  the 
program  has  been  good,  has  been  excellent, 
or  has  been  bad? 

Representative  Passman  I  say  In  many 
respects  the  foreign  aid  bill  has  been  good. 
Of  course  it  has  been  a  very  expensive  pro- 
gram; $106  billion  has  been  the  cost  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Why  then  are  you  against  It 
In    principle    If    It    has   been    good'' 

Representative  Passman.  Well,  the  Mar- 
shall plan  at  the  beginning  of  the  program, 
they  Indicated  It  would  require  5  years 
to  complete  the  program  at  a  cost  of  $15 
billion  and  would  go  Into  some  18  or  19  na- 
tions. I  surmised  at  that  time  that  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  would  get  out  from  under  con- 
trol so  here  we  are  15  years,  not  5  years.  $106 
billion,  not  $15  billion;  97  of  the  110  nations 
of  the  world  are  receiving  aid,  and  not  the 
original  18. 

Mr  Spivak  May  I  have  one  more  ques- 
tion? 

Mr  Passman.  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
we  are  In  a  fight  for  survival  with  the  Com- 
munist, wont  you? 

Representative  Pa.ssman.  I  would  certainly 
say  that  It  Is  a  battle  for  the  minds  of 
man:  yes. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Is  there  any  other  way  you 
can  think  of  fighting  them  If  we  are  not 
prepared  to  fight  them  militarily  at  the  drop 
of  a  hat? 

Representative  Passman  I  am  certainly 
not  arguing  that  we  shouldn't  be  prepared 
militarily.  I  am  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
foreign  aid. 

Mr.  Spivak.  No,  no,  I  am  talking  about 
foreign  aid.  Aren't  we  going  to  have  to — 
since  the  world  has  shrunk — aren't  we  going 
to  have  to  help  these  backward  people  if  we 
are  going  to  get  anywhere  at  all  In  the  kind 
of  world  we  live  in? 

Reprccentatlve  Passman.  I  think  that  a 
controlled  foreign  aid  program  will  serve  a 
very  good  purpose  in  certain  fields.  The 
technical  aid  field,  for  Instance.  But  in 
many  Instances  foreign  aid  has  been  a  total 
waste,   especially   out  in   the   Far  East   and 
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In  many  in,<!tances  the  projects  have  cost 
from  five  to  sue  times  a.s  much  as  the  original 
estimates.  We  have  absolut«ly  lost  control 
of  the  foreign  aid  because  when  you  are  In 
87  of  the  110  nations  of  the  world  with  a 
program  of  this  type,  it  is  costir^f  now  a 
total  of  $10,800  million  annually,  with  53.000 
people  In  the  program,  if  you  pick  up  the 
participants,  the  trainees  and  the  employees 
We  have  lost  coi.trol  of  the  program 

Mr  Hightower  Mr  Passman.  In  some  t<>E- 
timony  released  yesterday  fn  m  one  of  the 
hearings  you  conducted  there  Is  a  statement 
by  you  to  the  effect  that  the  administration 
offered  to  drop  the  long-range  aid  provisions 
of  the  bill,  which  Is  the  heart  of  the  bill. 
from  the  administration's  viewpoint,  if  you 
would  step  aside  as  cliairman  of  your  com- 
mittee. 

Could  you  tell  us  how  that  offer  was  made 
and  what  the  circumstances  were  at  t.^e 
time? 

Representative  Passman  Certainly  I  think 
that  the  story  has  been  overplayed,  and  I 
go  to  the  record  for  that  I  quote  from  the 
record  on  that — Mr  Passman  to  Secretary 
Rusk  "I  would  not  mention  this  matter  If 
you  had  not  made  certain  comments  in  your 
own  statement  "A  Member  lif  Congress  came 
to  me  and  said  "I  will  tell  you  how  you  can 
please  the  Department  and  save  a  lot  of 
trouble  In  the  future"— paraphrasing  the 
^■statement  made  to  me  by  the  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  continue — he  said.  "Two  represent,i- 
tlves  of  the  ICA  cam.e  t«  me  and  said.  'If  Mr 
Passman  will  resign  his  chairmanship  we 
Will  withdraw  our  request  for  long-term 
•Id. Then  continuing  to  address  Secre- 
tary Rusk  I  said:  I  would  not  have  men- 
tioned that  fact  If  you  had  n<Ji  said  this:  'I 
recognize  that  this  proposal  Is  of  direct  In- 
terest to  this  subcommittee  I  know  it  Is 
Bald  that  its  purpose  is  to  avoid  coming  to 
this  committee  for  funds  for  economic  as- 
sistance.   This  Is  not  Its  purpose.'  " 

Secretary  Rusk  did  not  comment  on  that 
statement. 

Mr  Hightower  Do  you  know  whether  the 
administration  i.s  making  any  Investigation 
to  find  out  what  happened"' 

Representative  Passman  Dn  you  mean  In 
this  Instance"' 

Mr    Hightower    Yes 

Representative  Passman  I  question  wheth- 
er they  are  or  not  because  almost  every  paper 
you  pick  up — here  Is  one  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune:  "JJ'JC.  Plans  To  Bvpass 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Aid 
Bill  •• 

I  think  it  Is  generally  understood  that 
maybe  they  would  like  to  not  have  to  go 
before  the  committees  for  these  very  rough 
examinations  on  their  requests.  I  think  that 
Is  obvious. 

Mr.  Hightower.  There  is  here,  of  course,  a 
question  of  followup  and  1  know  you  will 
understand  If  I  ask  it:  Will  you  give  us  the 
names  of  tliree  persons  who  were  involved 
in  the  account  you  gave  the  committee? 

Representative  Passman.  Certalnlv  I  would 
not.  At  the  proper  time.  If  It  Is  necessarv, 
then  I  shall.  I  am  not  going  to  embarrais 
any  Member  of  Congress  and  I  don't  think 
it  is  necessary  to  go  that  far.  The  state- 
ment speaks  for  Itself. 

Mr  Sttele  Mr  Passman,  this  Is  a  pretty 
shocking  allegation  you  have  made  about 
two  members  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Adminis- 
tration trying  to — to  put  it  mildly— fix  you. 
Why  won't  you  give  us  the:r  narnes" 

Representative  P.assman  To  be  perfectly 
honest  with  you.  you  may  have  misunder'- 
stood.     Two  ICA  representatives  spoke  to   a 

Member  of  Congress,  and  1  quoted  verbatim 

that  Is,  my  remarks  placing  my  Interpreta- 
tion upon  It.  so  I  can  only  say  that  I  don't 
even  know  the  names  of  tlie  two  representa- 
tives. I  do  know  the  name  of  the  Congress- 
man. 

Mr.  Steele.  V-iU  you  tell  us  the  name  of 
the  Congressman? 


RepresenCbtlve  Passman  No.  I  certainly 
Will   not.  and  you  know   that  I   wUl  not 

Mr  Steele.  Congressman,  you  brought  this 
to  light  In  testimony  released  June  29. 

Representative  Passman    Yes. 

-Mr  STrrLE  When  Secretary  Rusk  ap- 
peared Since  that  date  you  have  had  fi.r 
several  days  running  Mr.  Laboulsse.  the  Di- 
Tcinr  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Flepresentative  Passman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Steele.  Now  why  didn't  you  take  this 
up  with  him'' 

Representative  Passman  Mr  Rusk,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  I  think  possibly  he 
is  a  little  higher  in  the  administration  and 
I  took  it  up  because  he  had  made  a  state- 
ment before  the  committee  that  It  had  been 
said  'I  know  it  is  said  that  his  purpose  is 
to  avoid  coming  before  this  subcommutee." 
that  prompted  the  question  to  Mr.  Rusk. 
Mr  Laboui.=*e  did  not  .men'^on  that  in  his 
appearance  before  the. committee.  I  there- 
fore did  not  mentlon.lt. 

Mr  Steele  Have  you  asked  Mr.  Laboulsse 
to  find  out  who  these  two  Individuals  were 
who  proposed  this  rather  odd 

Representative  Passman  No.  I  must  be 
pfrfectly  frank  with  you  and  tell  you  I  have 
been  too  busy  conducting  examinations  try- 
ing to  save  some  money  for  the  taxpayers 
than  to  really  get  into  something  that  really 
doesn't   amount  to  anything 

Mr  Steele.  You  don't  think  this  amounts 
to  anything,  this  supposed  trade? 

Representative  Passman  I  suppose  It  Is  a 
matter  of  interpretation.  If  I  may  jS  back 
n"W  and  state  that  every  paper  I  have  picked 
up  in  recent  days  that  "J.FIC  Plans  To  By- 
pfiss  House  Appropriations  Subunlt  on  For- 
eign Aid  Bill."  I  think  that  comes  closer  to 
answering  your  question  than  anything  I 
could   say. 

Mr  Steele  Wei",  doesn't  this  go  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  Integrity  of  this  program?  If  to 
properly  constitute  it.  officials  of  the  Foreign 
Aid  Administration  made  such  a  proposal, 
shouldn't  the  American  people  know  about 
If 

Representative  Passman  I  must  call  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact,  if  we  wara 
to  continue  on  this,  a  very  able  Member  of 
Congress  came  to  me  and  said,  "I  will  tell 
you  how  you  can  please  the  Department  and 
save  a  lot  of  trouble  In  the  future  "  Para- 
phrasing this  statement  made  to  me  by  the 
Member  of  Congress,  he  said.  "Two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  IC.^  came  to  me  and  said. 
"If  Mr  Passman  will  resign  his  chairmanship. 
we  will  withdraw  our  request  for  long-term 
aid  '  " 

Mr  Steele.  Mr  Passman,  here  Is  one 
that  you  can  answer.  Are  you  resigning  or 
aren't  you? 

Representative  Passman.  Well,  certAlnly 
not. 

Mr.  Vanocur  Mr  Passman,  the  debate 
over  foreign  aid  seems  to  hiiige  right  now  on 
this  long-term  borrowing  authority.  Isn't 
It  true,  sir,  that  under  the  Goverunient 
Corporation  Control  Act  which  Is  Included 
In  tl:ie  foreign  aid  bill  as  It  now  Et.ands,  that 
the  foreign  aid  administration  would  have 
to  come  back  every  year  for  annual  review 
by  both  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House? 

Representative  Passman  I  should  think 
though  that — we  should  first  point  out, 
article  I,  section  9  of  the  Constitution  con- 
tains the  following  provision;  "No  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  In 
consequence  from  appropriations  m.ade  by 
law." 

Now  before  they  came  back  to  Congress 
the  funds  would  have  been  committed  and 
In  186  years  of  the  existence  of  tills  Nation 
we  have  never  violated  a  ueaty,  we  never 
reneged  on  a  commitment  and  If  these  peo- 
ple go  out  and  commit  the  funds  then 
they  come  back  for  review  by  the  Congress,  it 
wouldn't  be  worth  anything  and  1  think 
that  is  generally  understood  by  Members  of 
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the  Congress  and  1  think  the  administra- 
tion realizes  quite  well  if  they  get  thlfi 
rather  un\isual  approach,  withdrawing 
money— you  are  not  borrowing  money,  you 
are  withdrawing  money  from  the  Treasury 
without  an  appropriation — furthermore 
these  people  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they 
would  have  ccmmitted  our  country  to  these 
huge  sums  before  the  Congress  would  knoMi 
what  country,  what  programs,  or  what  proj- 
ects  the   money   would   be  commitu-d   to 

Mr  'Vanocur.  Congressman,  isn  I  It  true 
this  Is  not  an  unusual  act  as  you  suggest? 
It  has  been  done  by  many  Government  agen- 
cies over  the  years,  going  back  to  Herbert 
Hoover's  time. 

Representative  Passman  I  might  state  if 
I  remember  correctly,  the  first  time  came 
in  1932  The  first  144  years  of  the  existence 
of  our  Constitution  I  should  think  It  would 
have  been  unthinkable  that  you  would  have 
ever  attempted  to  withdraw  money  out  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury  without  an  appropriation 
During  the  depression  the  Congress  made  the 
exceptio:;. 

Now  that  has  become  the  precedent  for. 
along  the  years,  of  getting  money  out  of  the 
Treasury  without  an  appropriation.  But  I 
question  whether  even  a  few  years  ago  any 
administration  would  have  ever  attempted  to 
withdraw  money  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  for 
a  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr  Vanoclr  Then  it  Is  solely  the  question 
of  foreign  aid  For  example.  If  this  concerns 
agriculture  which  is  vital  to  the  interests  of 
your  district,  would  you  vote  against  such 
borrowing  procedure  and  have  you  voted 
agriinsi  it? 

Representative  Passman  Should  I  not  an- 
swer y.iu  this  way;  Ail  of  the  other  programs 
so  far  as  I  know  call  for  withdrawal  from  the 
Treasury  with  a  repayment  to  the  Treasury 
I  am  not  arguing  that  two  wrongs  make  a 
right.  So  la.  a»  I  am  concerned  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional, it  has  never  been  taken  Into 
the  courts. 

Now  I  must  be  abundantly  frank  with  you 
Searching  the  record  1  am  sure  that  you  can 
find  where  I  have  supported  legislation  that 
would  borrow  money  from  the  Treasury 
without  an   appropriation. 

Mr.  'Va.noc'ur  But  you  are  against  this 
because  it  concerns  the  principle  of  foreign 
aid.  Is  that  right '' 

Representative  Passman  I  am  afraid  that  I 
did  not  say  that.  I  have  always  been  against 
withdrawing  money  from  the  U.S.  Treasury 
without  an  appropriation.  Occasionally  I 
am  sure,  if  the  record  should  be  searched 
that  I  have  voted  for  bills  that  wotild  with- 
draw money  from  the  Treasury  without  an 
appropriation,  but  two  WTongs  wUl  not  make 
a  right. 

Mr.  Spivak  Mr  Passman,  did  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  the  foreign-aid  bill 
this  year,  with  the  Presidents  requests 
would  add  up  to  $108  billion  of  new  money? 

Representative  Passman.  I  say,  and  with- 
out fear  of  successful  correction,  that  the 
tot.-il  estimated  cost  of  the  aid  program  for 
fiscal  year  1962,  including  Interest  on  what 
we  borrowed  to  give  away,  amounts  to  $10,800 
million. 

The  mutual  security  bill,  the  bill  that  my 
committee  handles,  calls  for  only  $4,800  mil- 
lion. Now  the  back-door  portion— that  is 
withdrawing  money  from  the  Treasury— is 
only  $1,187  million,  but  that  is  just  to  let 
the  camel  get  its  nose  under  the  lent,  but 
the  overall  program  will  call  for  $10,800 
million. 

Mr  Spivak.  How  much  of  that  is  interest 
Are  you  figuring  interest  to  eternity?  That 
is  assuming  that  this  Is  not  going  to  be 
repaid'' 

Representative  Passman.  No.  I  am  only  fig- 
urmg  Intere.st  for  the  1  year,  Mr.  Spivak 
■yVe  have  actually  given  away  $90  billion 
We  had  to  borrow  that  money  before  we 
could  give  it  away  Now,  If  you  figure  the 
Interest  on  the  $90  billion,  it  is  $3,600  million 
annually. 
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Mr.  Spivak.  You  are  not  talking  then 
about  what  the  administration  is  asking  for 
foreign  aid  next  year,  you  are  figuring  the 
Interest  on  the  $90  billion? 

Representative  Passman.  Only  for   1   year. 

Mr.  Spivak.  That  you  say  has  been  spent. 

Representative  Passman,  Only   for   1   year. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Is  that  a  fair  way  to  figure 
it,  Mr.  Passman.' 

Representative  Passman.  Of  course  you 
have  to  make  up  your  own  mind  about  that. 
We  had  to  borrow  the  money  before  we  could 
give  it  away.  We  are  writing  checks  for 
$3,800  million  each  year  to  pay  the  interest. 
Now  you  have  Public  Law  480.  That  is  the 
Surplus  Agriculture  Act.  You  have  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association.  The 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  Repay- 
ments of  loans  to  other  US,  agencies,  includ- 
ing of  course  the  British  loan  to  be  piped 
back  into  this  program,  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

So  you  have  many  other  agencies  that  you 
are  getting  money  for  for  foreign  aid  other 
than  the  bill  that  I  handle,  my  committee. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Congressman,  implicit  in  what 
you  are  saying,'  is  that  all  the  money  has  been 
wasted  and  that  we  have  gotten  nothing  at 
all  for  it.     You  might  as  well 

Representative  PassbtIan.  I  don't  think  I 
said  all  money  has  been  wasted.  We  had  to 
borrow  the  money  to  give  it  away.  I  am 
keeping  it  in  context.  That  we  have  given 
to  our  friends  and  neighbors  throughout  the 
world  $90  billion  in  foreign  aid  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  Now  if  you  add  the 
interest 

Mr.  Spivak,  Have  we  gotten  nothing  for 
that? 

Representative  Passman  I  didn't  say  we 
have  gotten  nothing  for  it. 

Mr.  Spivak.  I  am  asking  yoU.  Have  we 
gotten  nothing  for  that? 

Representative  Passman.  You  will  have  to 
make  up  your  own  mind  about  that.  Let's 
take  Cuba,  90  miles  from  our  shores.  We 
have  given  Cuba  $2,355  million  in  the  last 
few  years.  Look  where  Cuba  has  gone  today. 
I  am  sure  along  the  way  foreign  aid  has 
helped  a  great  deal.  Turkey,  Greece,  Europe, 
the  foreign  aid  program  Is  still  going  on  In 
Europe,   make  no  mistake  about   that. 

Mr.  HiGHTOwER.  Mr.  Congressman,  one  of 
the  criticisms  which  the  advocates  of  for- 
eign aid  have  made  about  it  over  the  years 
is  that  the  l-y«»ar  limitation  on  commit- 
ments and  the  appropriating  process  has 
limited  the  Government  in  working  out  long- 
range  programs  with  other  countries,  coun- 
tries such  as  India,  for  example. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  this  new  provi- 
sion which  has  been  advanced  by  the  ad- 
ministration is  that  it  would  permit  such 
programs  to  be  developed  and  would  in  fact 
make  foreign  aid  spending  much  more  ef- 
ficient and  much  more  effective  in  achieving 
foreign  policy  objectives  for  this  country. 

What  would  you  suggest  as  a  way  to  deal 
with  this  problem  If  you  agree  with  this 
analysis  of   it? 

Representative  Passman.  Unfortunately  it 
has  not  been  properly  explained,  I  am  afraid, 
to  the  administration,  to  the  Congress,  and 
to  the  American  public.  All  foreign  aid  pres- 
ently is  on  a  long-range  planning  program. 
All  programs  are  planned  from  5  to  15  years. 

On  June  30,  at  the  close  of  this,  the 
Government,  they  had  on  hand  $5,443 
million  for  many  long-term  contracts.  Some 
of  this  money  the  Congress  provided  6  or  7 
years  ago.  We  are  respecting  those  obliga- 
tions. So  without  any  consideration  to  any 
new  appropriation,  they  have  on  hand  $5,443 
million.  You  have  certain  items  in  this 
$5,443  million  you  haven't  even  had  to  cap- 
tion in  the  bill  for  several  years.  Develop- 
ment assistance,  that  you  are  still  carrying 
in  that  account.  The  President's  Asian  fund", 
that  was  passed  several  years  ago. 

You  have  $50  million  in  that  account.  So 
all  foreign  aid  programs  are  presently  planned 
on  a  long-range  basis  and  if  I  may,  please 


"Mr.  Passman.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  you 
were  talking  about  better  planning  you  are 
not  talking  aijout  better  planning  of  the 
projects  and  programs,  you  are  talking  about 
better  finance  planning  Have  I  stated  that 
accurately? 

"I  think  it  is  better  financed  planning 
in  the  recipient  countries  It  does  not  make 
for  better  projects. 

"Secretary  Dillon.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with    the    technical    part   of    the   project. 

"We  are  not  dealing  with  programs,  proj- 
ects, or  costs,  we  are  only  dealing  with  r  bet- 
ter system  of  financing 

Tliey  say  to  us  now  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  assure  some  of  the  other  nutlons 
that  the  money  is  available  for  a  full  6  years 
Defore  they  are  willing  to  cooperate,  I  say 
after  giving  away  $106  billion.  Including  the 
interest,  to  97  nations  of  the  world,  wb  have 
never  reneged  on  a  contract.  It  is  rather 
late  in  the  day  t-o  come  up  and  say  "Now 
we  are  going  to  have  to  see  a  program  for  5 
years  before  we  are  willing  to  cooperate." 

May  I  repeat  it  is  not  better  programs,  it 
is  not  better  projects,  it  is  not  cheaper  pro- 
grams or  cheaper  projects,  it  is  a  system  of 
financing  and  if  I  may  respectfully  say,  it 
is  definitely  to  get  around  these  very  cruel 
scrutinies  that  we  give  this  aid  program 
because  the  waste  is  rampant  all  over  the 
world. 

Mr,  Steele.  Mr.  Passman,  a  few  months 
ago  did  you  vote  for  the  area  redevelop- 
ment bill? 

Representative  Passman  I  am  sure  Ihat  I 
did. 

Mr  Steele  Wasn't  that  back-door  flhanc- 
ins? 

Representative  Passman  I  am  sure  it  was 
back-door  financed.  In  fact  some  of  my 
constituents  say  1  am  the  most  liberal  man 
in  Congress — that  is  the  first  6  months  of 
this  year.  I  have  tried  to  support  the 
Presidents  proeram. 

Mr.  Steele.  In  1953  didn't  you  announce 
your  support  for  the  St  Lawrence  Seaway 
project? 

Representative    Passman.  I    certalnlj(    did 

Mr  Steele.  Wasn't  that  back-door  flhanc- 
ing? 

Representative  Passman.  In  all  probability. 

Mr.  Steele.  In  1954  didn't  you  oppose 
abolition  of  the  Reconstruction  Fnance  Cor- 
poration? 

Representative  Passman.  Let  us  say  llvoted 
for  it  50  times.  Nevertheless  2  and  J  will 
not  add  up  to  making  5,  it  will  still  be  4. 
Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right. 
I  have  stated  In  the  beginning  in  all  prob- 
ability I  have  supported  back-door  financing 
but  this  is  a  back-door  withdrawal  with 
nothing  ever  going  back  into  the  US  Treas- 
ury. In  this  one  little  item  of  $8,800  mil- 
lion is  Just  getting  the  camel's  nose  Under 
the  tent.  If  you  use  the  maximum  terms  on 
this,  this  is — this  is  worth  knowing,  Mr, 
Steele  ~lf  they  use  maximum  period  on  Just 
the  $8,800  million  we  will  pay  $17  million  In- 
terest to  borrow  that  money  This  16  not 
a  loan.  They  don't  even  refer  to  it  as  Joans, 
Please,  if  you  will.  There  Is  no  Interett  for 
50  years. 

The  first  10  years  you  don't  pay  anything 
back.  Then  the  next  10  years,  1  percent  a 
year,  and  in  the  remaining  30,  you  pay  3  per- 
cent. Nothing  comes  back  into  the  Treas- 
ury, 

Mr  Brooks  We  have  about  3  more  min- 
utes with  Congressman  Passman, 

Mr.  Vanocur, 

Mr,  'Vanocur,  Congressman  PassmaJi,  you 
say  you  have  voted  for  what  you  call  back- 
door financing  in  other  measures  and  you 
have  also  expressed  yourself  as  being  against 
foreign  aid.  Is  there  something  else  In- 
volved here:"  Do  you  have  any  faith  In  the 
people  administering  our  foreign  aidi  pro- 
gram:' 

Representative  Passman,  I  think  thfly  are 
about  the  most  dedicated  people  I  have  ever 
met.     But  I  think  it  is  good  to  repeat,  Mr, 
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■Vanocur.  that  we  are  in  now  97  of  the  110 
nations  of  the  world  with  this  program  To 
give  you  one  example — I  could  in  all  prob- 
ability doctiment  1,000  for  you — here  Is  one 
little  item  out  in  Vietnam,  You  had  a 
highway  plan  that  cost  $18,300,000,  You  had 
good  engineering,  long  planning.  We  paid 
an  architect  and  an  engineer  good  fees.  But 
did  we  finish  it  for  $18.300  000?  No  It  ac- 
tually cost  us  $129,900,000, 

Now  these  people  are  dedicated  They  are 
willing  But  It  has  gotten  out  of  control 
Ninety-seven  nations,  fifty-three  thousand 
trainees  and  employees  all  over  the  world 

Mr,  Vanocur,  Well,  Congressman,  if  you 
feel  this  way — and  the  President  himself  has 
said  there  have  been  abuses  of  the  foreign 
aid  program — why  haven't  you  as  an  Impor- 
tant member  of  a  committee,  the  chairman, 
who  have  used  foreign  aid,  go  to  see  the 
President  to  advise  him  on  these  matters? 

Representative  Passman  I  am  very  fond 
of  the  President,  The  President  is  a  very 
busy  man,  I  think  I  know  why  you  a.sked 
that  question  and  I  think  you  are  entitled 
an  answer.  Vice  President  Johnson  In- 
formed me  that  he  would  get  me  an  hour 
with  the  President  to  discuss  this  matter 
The  President's  secretary  called  me  and  said, 
"We  will  let  you  know  when  you  can  come," 
So  far  the  invitation  has  not  reached  my 
desk  to  go  down,  I  would  be  very  happy' to 
discuss  it  with  him 

Mr,  Steixe,  Could  you  imagine  why  he 
hasn't  called  you? 

Representative  Passman  I  am  sure  the 
President   has   been   very   busy, 

Mr,  Spivak.  Mr.  Passman,  you  said  a  min- 
ute ago  that  waste  is  rampant  all  over  the 
world  In  this. 

Representative  Passman    Yes. 

Mr  Spivak  You  have  had  your  present 
system.  Why  haven't  you  done  something 
about  that? 

Representative  Passman  I  have  tried  very 
hard.  I  have  traveled  300,000  miles.  I  have 
gone  around  the  world   and   visited 

Mr.  Spivak.  But  you  haven't  succeeded  and 
Mr.  Dillon  wants  this  new  5-year  plan  be- 
cause he  says,  "It  will  be  the  most  efBclent 
and  least  costly  method  of  providing  devel- 
opment assistance."  Have  you  any  method 
of  providing  economic  assistance?  Have  you 
any  method  of  proving  he  Is  wrong? 

Representative  Passman  That  Is  Mr.  Dil- 
lon's idea,  you  understand.  It  is  not  my  idea. 
I  can  only  say.  If  I  may,  during  the  6 
years  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  handle 
this  bill,  my  committee  and  the  Congress 
supporting  us  reduced  the  President's  re- 
quest by  $4,562  million. 

Each  year  they  hollered,  "You  have  wrecked 
the  program."  But  notwithstanding  that 
fact,  each  year  they  have  finished  up  with 
large  unobligated  funds  which  reverted  back 
to  the  Treasury.  They  don't  know  them- 
selves what  they  need 

Mr.  Spivak.  You  admit  your  present  sys- 
tem has  not  worked  out  too  well  and  waste 
has  been  rampant? 

Representative  Passman.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Why  not  give  the  other  meth- 
od a  chance  and  Congress  will  have  some 
control? 

Representative  Passman  The  Congress  will 
have  absolutely  no  control  over  this  program 
If  we  give  the  back-door  withdrawal,  because 
they  will  have  committed  the  funds  before 
the  return  of  Congress.  They  admit  they 
can  commit  the  entire  $8,800  million 
through  the  back  door  during  the  past  year, 

Mr  Spivak,  You  say  they  have  already 
committed  under  this  past  system  and  you 
haven't  been  able  to  get  rid  of  the  waste? 

Representative  Passman  We  have  reduced 
It  substantially.  If  you  give  them  this  sys- 
tem there  will  be  no  opportunity  for  us  to 
make  reductions  In  subsequent  years  that 
we  have  made  In  the  past. 

Mr  Brooks.  Gentlemen.  I  am  afraid  at 
this  point  I  am  going  to  have  to  interrupt. 
I  see  that  our  time  has  gone  very  rapidly. 
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We  have  now  reached  the  halfway  point  in 
our  program  and  it  Is  time  to  hear  from  Sen- 
ator Pl'lbright 

Thank  you  very  much.  Congressman  Pass- 
man for  being  with  us 

Mr,  Brooks  Stand  by  now  for  the  second 
portion  of  Meet  the  Press  "  We  have  heard 
from  Congressman  Passman,  and  next  our 
panel  will  interview  Senator  Fulbricht,  "We 
will  be  ready  t-o  resume  our  program  after 
this  pause  for  station  Identification. 

This  is  Ned  Brooks  again,  inviting  you  to 
a  special  edition  of  "Meet  the  Press  "  Our 
guest  on  this  second  portion  of  today's  pro- 
gram Is  Senator  J  W  Fi'ibright,  of  Arkansas. 
And  again  Introducing  the  members  of  our 
panel,  Sander  "Vanocur,  of  NBC  News.  John 
Steele,  of  Time  and  Life  magazines:  John 
Hlghtower,  of  the  Associated  Press,  and 
Lawrence  E  Spivak,  our  regular  member  of 
the   "Meet  the  Press"  panel 

President  Kennedy's  foreign  aid  program 
Is  nearlng  a  showdown  In  Congress,  VVites 
are  scheduled  this  week  in  the  Senate  and 
the  bill  will  be  considered  soon  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  The  most  controversial 
feature  of  this  bill  is  a  long-term  provision 
for  loans  under  which  $8  8  billion  will  be 
made  available  for  helping  underdeveloped 
countries.  Our  two  guests  today  represent 
opposing  viewpoints  on  this  issue.  Senator 
F^LBRiGHT  supporting  the  long-term  loans. 
Congressman  Passman,  whom  we  have  Just 
heard,  oppKjslng   them 

Senator  Fulbricht  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  He  Is 
a  former  university  president  and  has  served 
in  Congress  since  1943 

Now  we  are  ready  to  resume  the  ques- 
tions.    Mr    Spivak 

Mr.  Spivak  Senator  Fulbricht,  last  year 
when  the  foreign-aid  bill  was  up.  you  were 
quoted  as  saying  this,  and  I  quote  "It  is 
becoming  Increasingly  clear  to  me  that  this 
program  cannot  survive  many  more  annual 
authorizations  " 

Now  if  the  program  is  worthwhile,  why 
should  that  necessarily  be  so. 

Senator  Flt-bright  I  think  the  criticisms 
that  you  hear  so  much  about  derive  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  unable  to  make  the 
kind  of  agreements  covering  a  long  period 
for  basic  improvements  in  these  countries 
under  annual  authorizations.  This  is  not  a 
physical  Impossibility,  of  course,  but  with- 
out authority  beyond  a  year.  It  is  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  other 
countries'  agreements,  based  purely  upon  the 
probability  that  we  may  appropriate  these 
funds  As  you  have  already  heard  and  as 
you  well  know,  they  have  "been  cut  sub- 
stantially. 

One  time  we  had — 2  years  ago,  I  believe, 
or  3  years  ago — a  2-year  authorization.  The 
act  for— it  was  about  $1,800  million  as  I 
recall  it — the  actual  appropriations  result- 
ing under  that  authorization  was  approxi- 
mately two-thirds — slightly  over  a  billion 
dollars. 

So  we  have  tried  a  2-year  authorization 
and  I  considered  that  it  did  not  work  And 
I  don't  think  it  would  work  now.  That  Is, 
this  Is  the  program  Senator  Byrd  Is  propos- 
ing, I  think  to  give  it  an  orderlv  adminis- 
tration It  should  have  the  assurance  of  5 
years  of  funds  and  then  they  can  go  to  the 
countries,  the  various  countries  and  make 
plans  foi  the  development  of  such  things  as 
communications,  and  docks,  transportation, 
and  so  on.  The  basic  in  power— the  basic 
things. 

What  has  happened  in  the  past  have  been 
too  many  of  these  short  terms,  I  would  think, 
relatively  superficial  programs  that  didn't 
add  much  to  the  wealth-producing  capaci- 
ties of   the  respective  countries 

Mr.  Spivak  But  Senator,  you  have  Just 
heard  Congressman  Passman"  say  that  the 
administration  has  been  able  to  make  long- 
term  commitments  and  in  fact  has  made 
long-term  commitments  and  Congress  has 
never  gone  back  on. 


Why  is  there  such  a  sharp  difference  of 
opinion  between  you  two  on  this  question 
of  whether  you  have  or  haven't  made  long- 
term    commitments? 

Senator  Fllbright  You  say  why  is  there 
such  a  difference?  We  view  this  matter.  I 
think,  from  different  points  of  view  With 
very  few  exceptions  there  have  been  no  long- 
term  undertakings  that  I  know  of  The  only 
exception  I  can  think  of  of  any  importance 
is  In  the  Indus  River  Basin  in  recent  years, 
and  it  is  a  consortium  In  which  the  Inter- 
national Bank  and  four  or  five  other  coun- 
tries undertook  a  major  part  of  it,  a  large 
part  of  it,  and  then  we  committed  some  local 
currency,  a  great  deal  of  local  currency  In 
this  program  and  then  we  did  specifically  say 
that  subsequent  to  the  annual  contribution 
It  would  be  subject  to  appropriations,  in 
this  Instance. 

But  this  was  negotiated.  I  will  point  out. 
by  the  International  Bank,  not  by  our 
people,  and  the  Bank  has  great  resources  and 
great  reputation,  great  prestige.  It  was  not 
negotiated  by  our  own  people. 

I  know  of  no  comparable  program  that  our 
own  ICA  has  negotiated. 

Mr  Spivak  You  are  saying  then  that  most 
of  the  arrangements  have  been  on  a  short- 
term   basis,   a   year-to-year   basis'' 

Senator  Ftlbright  That  is  right  They 
have  tried  to  help  in  the  development  of 
long-term  commitments  but  we  cannot  go 
beyond  the  firm  commitment  of  1  year,  I 
would  say  this  to  a  great  extent  Involves  a 
psychological  fact. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  my  view 
between  negotiating  with  %.  foreign  country 
who  has  no  understanding  or  particular,  we 
will  say.  confidence  in  our  Congress  as  we 
do — people  don't  normally  have  that  in  any 
foreign  country's  congress,  or  government. 
There  is  a  great  difference  In  that  and  our 
Army  Engineers,  for  example,  copiing  to  the 
Congress  and  saying  'We  are  going  to  un- 
dertake a  program  for  the  development  of 
the  Columbia  River"  There  are  many  in- 
ternal domestic  pressures  and  p>owers  and 
influences  that  assure  the  continuation  of 
such  a  program  This  does  not  prevail  in  the 
case  of  a  country  such  as  India,  Pakistan,  or 
Brazil.  They  have  no  great  influence  in 
this  country,  not  any  familiarity  with  It, 
and  I  doir't  think   they  are  comparable. 

To  say  that  we  have  done  this  domestically, 
it  Is  true  we  have  done  It  domestically,  but 
I  think  that  is  irrelevant  to  the  problem 
here,  and  th^  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
have  had  this  12  years'  experience  and  it 
hasn't  failed.  Congressman  Passman  is  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic — well,  not  enthusi- 
astic, he  Is  one  of  the  most  vocal  critics  of 
this  program.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  in 
Itself  proves  that  this  system  doesn't  work 
well,  I  think  he  said  a  moment  ago  that 
he  had  lost  control  of  it. 

Well,  what  we  are  seeking  to  do  is  to 
bring  some  control  into  it.  Either  we  ought 
to  abandon  it  or  quit  it.  If  it  is  going  to  be 
subject  to  such  terrible  criticism  as  loss  of 
control,  or  we  ought  to  make  it  efficient 
All  in  the  world  we  are  trying  to  do  In  this 
long-term  financing  Is  to  make  It  more 
efficient,  to  give  it  some  continuity  and  sta- 
bility I  would  say  I  know  of  no  Important 
corporation  in  this  country  that  conducts 
its  affairs  in  this  fashion.  They  all  make 
5-  and  10-year  plans  for  the  development  of 
research  and  so  on      You  all  know  that 

I  know  of  no  comparable  major  undertak- 
ing that  Is  conducted   In  such   fashion, 

Mr  Hightower,  Senator,  Congressman 
Passman  said  that  one  of  the  purposes — I 
gather  he  considers  it  a  primary  purpose  in 
this  whole  operation — is  to  bypass  his  com- 
mittee,  and    particularly   to   bypass   him 

Is  it  your  underst,anding  that  under  this 
proposed  plan  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees would   be  completely  bypassed? 

Senator  Fulbricht,  They  are  not  In  any 
fashion  bypassed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  next 
year,   a   year   from   now,   if  this   Is   adopted, 


next  year  that  committee,  if  it  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  Congress— if  the  Congress  sup- 
ports it — it  could  say  that  this  should  be 
limited  We  could  repeal  it  We  could  re- 
.scind  It  There  are  various  things  they  couid 
do  if  they  cho.^e  to  do  so  Thev  have  the 
authorit.>  under  the  Government  Corpora- 
tions ControhAct,  to  review  it  The  budget 
for  the  following  year  will  be  presented  to 
them  and  thfv  will— if  they  disapprove  of 
it  so  strongly  that  they  would  say  For  the 
coming  year  there  will  be  no  more  authoritv 
to  t)orrow,"  and  the  Congress  agrees  with 
them — of  course  the  committee  alone  can- 
not do  It^-they  chl  rescind  it  or  limit  it  In 
any  degree 

Mr  Hightower  Senator,  much  of  our  dis- 
cussion here  ha-^  turned  on  the  question  of 
financial  srranpements  and  so  on.  but  you 
said  In  a  speech  in  the  Senate  on  Friday,  I 
believe,  that  the  foreign  aid  program  as  a 
whole,  regardless  of  its  technicalities  is— 
your  phrase  was  "an  enduring  price  to  pay  m 
an  effort  tj  create  the  kind  of  world  we 
want," 

Now  I  wonder  If  a  big  part  of  the  issue 
here  really  Is  not  in  this  word  "enduring  " 
Isn't  the  administration  asking  the  Congress 
in  effect,  for  the  first  time,  to  vote  a  bill 
which  says  that  the  foreign  aid  program 
is    here   to   stay    for   a   long   period"' 

Senator  Fulbright  I  think  that  is  true 
Not  for  the  first  time.  The  administration, 
I  will  remind  you,  under  President  Eisen- 
hower asked  for  a  3-year  borrowing  authority, 
but  the  Congress  refused  to  give  it  My  com- 
mittee gave  It  We  voted  in  my  committee — 
I  think  this  is  the  third  time— for  a  mul- 
tiple-year borrowing  authority,  but  the 
Congress  has  never  given  it.  And  I  think 
that  is  true.  This  is  a  recognition.  This 
Is  a  major  decision — I  wouldn't  minimize  it — 
by  the  Congress,  recognizing  that  this  is 
likely  to  be  a  long-term — even  beyond  5 
years  There  have  been  those  who  have 
hoped  that  this  could  be  stopped  soon,  and 
I  think  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  they  have 
rejected  any  long-term  planning,  in  the 
hope  that  it  might  be  stopped  But  now  I 
think  we  have  had  enough  experience  to 
know  that  this  is  going  on.  certainly  for 
5   years,   if   not  considerably   longer. 

Mr  Hightower  Well.  then  'doesn't  a 
lot  of  the  controversy  about  this  thing  st*m 
from  the  fact  that  people  eenerally  do  not 
undersuind  or  are  not  convinced  "that  the 
foreign  aid  program  is  in  fact  a  useful  In- 
strument of   foreign   policy 

Senator  Fulbright  I  think  they  are 
not  convinced  and  due  largely  to  misunder- 
standing I  regret  very  much  the  use  of 
these  slogans,  of  "back-door  financing"  and 
"waste  "  and  so  on  You  might  as  well  call  it 
"front-door  finagling  "  or  "side-door  shen.-ini- 
gans."  All  of  these  slogans  are  completely 
misleading.  There  is  nothing  back  door 
about  this  As  has  already  been  said,  in  over 
20  instances  of  some  of  the  mr«t  important 
organizations  in  our  Government  c«rpora- 
tlons  that  have  done  some  of  the  greatest 
functions  and  Jobs  in  our  Government  have 
been  financed  exactly  the  same  way.  There 
Is  nothing  wrong  with  the  method  and  it 
does  not  bypass  the  Congress. 

Mr  Steele  Senator,  your  committee  in 
its  recent  report  advocating  extension  of  the 
aid  program  said  that  in  many  countries  of 
the  world  where  our  aid  goes  the  population 
explosion  far  exceeds  the  per  capital  income 
increase  per  year  despite  our  aid  Now  Isn't 
it  wasting  our  aid  funds  unless  something 
IS  done  about  this  population  explosion? 

Senator  Fulbright,  I  think  something 
should  be  done  and  I  think  it  is  a  mistake 
not  to  recognize  that  the  countries  desire 
it.  For  example,  Pakistan  and  India,  to  my 
knowledge — because  I  have  discussed  it  and 
it  Is  public  knowledge — are  very  desirous  of 
doing  something  about  this,  and  of  having 
assistance  in  doing  it,  and  I  think  because 
of  our  local  domestic  politics  that  we  should 
not  refrain  from  it.     That  is  because  of  our 
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local  domestic  politics,  I  think  we  ought  to 
give  them  assistance. 

Mr.  Sttele.  Senator,  do  you  think  under 
the  foreign  aid  program  we  ought  to  sponsor 
the  sending  of  planned  parenthood  informa- 
tion to  these  countries? 

Senator  Fulbeicht.  We  should  do  what- 
ever they  request.  For  example,  the  Indian 
representative  here  a  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Goss, 
told  me  they  needed  very  badly  equipment, 
medical  equipment,  and  nurses.  People 
trained  in  that.  They  don't  need  fully 
trained  doctors.  And  they  would  be  of  great 
assistance  to  them  if  they  had  such  things 
as  that.  I  think  we  shouldn't  impose  any- 
thing on  anyone,  but  If  they  desire  it,  and 
they  believe  that  it  is  In  their  interests — 
and  certainly  I  believe  it  is  In  the  interests 
of  an  effective  program — I  think  we  should 
respond. 

Mr.  SmxE.  Can  money  under  the  program 
now  be  used  for  that  program  under  the 
contingency  provisions? 

Senator  Fulbricht.  There  Is  no  prohibition 
but  our  policy  has  been  not  to  do  it  and  it 
never  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Stkile.  Are  you  thinking  of  Introduc- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  program  providing 
for  such  assistance? 

Senator  Fulbricht.  Mr.  Steele,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  idea.  I  happen  to  be  In- 
volved In  so  many  controversies  at  the  mo- 
ment I  thought  I  might  defer  that  one  for  a 
week  or  two. 

Mr.  Vanocur.  Senator  Fttlbright.  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  no  one  has  helped  this 
program  more  than  Mr.  Khrushchev  because 
of  his  threats  on  Berlin.  Well,  now.  If  this  Is 
the  case,  doesn't  it  suggest  to  you 

Senator  Fulbricht.  Well,  I  don't  agree  with 
that,  but  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Vanocttr.  Well,  T  understand  from 
talking  to  Members  of  Congress  that  these 
threats  on  Berlin  have 

Senator  Fulbricht.  I  think  events  have  re- 
sulted In  a  vastly  increased  military  appro- 
priation, but  I  see  no  great  assistance  to  this 
economic  development.  You  have  Just  seen 
what  we  did  to  the  military.  We  upped  it, 
what?  Pour  or  five  billion  dollars  over  the 
expected  amount.  We  even  gave  them  $1 
billion  more  than  they  asked  for.  But  I 
don't  see  any  enthusiasm  for  this  aid  pro- 
gram comparable  to  that. 

Mr.  Vanocur.  Yes,  but  Senator,  the  point 
Is,  didn't  you  at  the  very  beginning  of  these 
hearings,  and  Senator  Humphket — two  men 
who  have  been  supporters  of  this  foreign 
aid — Indicate  displeasure  with  the  way  it  was 
heading,  when  the  hearings  began? 

Senator  Fulbricht.  Well,  I  have  many 
criticisms  of  the  way  it  has  been  done  and 
one  of  the  principal  ones  is  this  method  of 
financing.  I  think  some  of  the  mistakes 
that  have  been  made  are  mistakes  of  Judg- 
ment. I  questioned  in  my  speech,  and  I 
pursued  It  very — I  thought — thoroughly  in 
the  hearings,  about  the  enormous  and,  I 
think,  disproportionate  amount  of  money 
that  has  gone  into  Korea,  for  example,  with 
very  little  to  show  for  it.  But  that  doesn't 
mean  that  I  think  the  program  as  a  whole 
hasn't  a  proper  function  here.  It  is  like  the 
crime  that  occurs  in  Washington.  I  am  not 
advocating  we  do  away  with  the  police  de- 
partment because  we  have  an  unusually  high 
degree  of  crime  here.  We  must  refocm  it 
and  use  better  Judgment.  I  think  we  have 
put  too  much  money  In  certain  places,  out 
of  all  proportion  to  their  importance. 

Mr.  Vanocur.  Senator,  in  the  beginning, 
the  administration  promised  a  new  look  in 
foreign  aid  and  yet  when  It  came  up.  Senator 
Humphrey,  for  example,  felt  so  agitated 
about  it  that  he  complained  he  wouldn't 
vote  for  the  foreign  aid  bill  if  there  weren't 
some  changes  made,  speclflcally  in  Latin 
America. 

Doesn't  this  suggest  perhaps  that  the  For- 
eign Aid  Administration  needs  to  look  more 
carefully  at  these  programs  before  they  get 
sent  up  to  the  Hill? 


Senator  FuLBaicHT.  I  think  they  should. 
I  thlnJt  this  Is  a  new  Administration  and  I 
think  that  it  oould  have  been  better  ar- 
ranged but  we  can  always  say  that.  No  pro- 
gram is  perfect.  I  hope  next  year,  having 
more  time,  they  will  go  Into  the  queetions 
at  least  that  I  am  interested  In  I  don't 
pretend  to  know  all  the  answers.  "Fne**?  are 
Judgments  that  we  must  arrive  at  after  ex- 
amining the  program  and  it  Is  a  matter  of 
Judgment  as  to  how  much  can  go  into  vari- 
ous areas. 

We  attempted  In  the  committee — I  did  —  to 
reallocate  by  regions  some  of  the  fi:ndK  but 
the  committee  didn't  support  me  In  this 
Instance.  There  are  always  dlfTerenc*s  of 
opinion  within  the  committee  so  I  didnt 
prevail.  We  have,  I  think,  been  very  gen- 
erous In  Latin  America  this  year 

Mr.  Vanocitr.  On  the  subject  of  Latin 
America,  the  administration  sa.vs  It  wants  to 
insist  upon  social,  economic,  and  political 
changes  being  made  in  recipient  nations. 
Now  how  do  we  insist  these  changes  be 
made  without  being  accu.sed.  as  in  the  ca.?e 
of  Latin  America,  of  Yankee  imperialism? 

Senator  FrLBRioHT.  It  Is  not  imperialism. 
it  Is  Intervention.  It  Is  Intervention  In 
depth.  It  Is  proper  Intervention  in  my  view 
and  it  is  not  Imperialism.  That  is  a  mis- 
nomer. We  are  certainly  not  seeking  to 
dominate  these  countries,  but  we  are  insist- 
ing upon  conditions  of  reform,  land  reform, 
taxation,  housing,  and  so  on.  Social  re- 
form. To  try  to  bring  about,  I  would  say. 
a  peaceful  revolution  In  these  countries,  an 
orderly  and  peaceful  revolution.  This  is  a 
great  undertaking.  I  don't  know  whether 
it  can  be  done  or  not.  We  think  It  Is  Worth 
while  trying.  But  I  approve  of  this  This 
Is  basic  in  the  Act  of  Bogota  and  I  hope 
that  this  same  sort  of  thing  can  be  used 
more  in  this  whole  program. 

I  think  perhaps  we  have  been  wrong  In 
restraining  ourselves  from  this  so-called  in- 
tervention, and  putting  no  strings  upon 
these  things. 

But  one  of  the  reasons  we  can't  put  strings 
very  well  is  the  absence  of  any  assurance  for 
a  longer  period  cooperative  program  If  you 
can  go  in  and  only  say  "Well.  I'll  buiid  a 
plant  here."  or  "I  will  build  a  road."  and 
that  is  that,  you  are  in  no  position  to  make 
many  bargains  about  what  they  should  un- 
dertake on  their  part.  Whereas,  I  think  you 
would  be  in  a  position  If  you  can  create  a 
plan  for  the  development  of  that  country, 
which  Mr.  Dillon  and  our  people  are  trying 
to  do  at  this  moment  in  Uruguay  and  I  hope 
they  will  succeed.  The  whole  purp'jse  of 
that  meeting  is  to  see  what  kind  of  plans 
they  have  been  able  to  come  up  with. 

Mr  Vanocur.  Well,  Senator,  on  that  sub- 
ject, if  we  do,  in  the  United  States  get  this 
long-term  borrowing  authority  and  coun- 
tries will  not  guarantee  us  that  they  will 
make  the  economic  changes  like  land  reform 
and  taxation,  should  we  refuse  to  give  them 
the  money? 

Senator  Fulbricht.  I  think  so.  I  think  as 
long  as  we  are  reasonable  about  it.  Of 
course,  our  programs  shouldn't  ask  tham  to 
do  the  impo.ssible.  but  this  is  a  matter  of 
Judgment.  This  is,  I  think,  a  proper  con- 
cept of  self-help  concept  and  if  we  are  going 
to  enter  Into  these  programs,  "I  expect  you 
to  do  your  part  and  this  is  the  part  you  can 
do.  "  Whether  or  not  we  do  it  wisely  and 
moderately  or  stupidly  Is  another  mattenr.  but 
I  think  the  idea,  the  principle  l.s  sound 

Mr.  HiGHTowER.  The  need  for  this  kind  of 
thing  to  whatever  extent  it  exists  has  been 
there  for  quite  some  time.  Why  has  It  not 
been  done  t)efore? 

Senator  Fulbricht.  Of  course,  the  need 
was  there.  Imagine  what  we  might  have 
done  in  Cuba  50  years  ago  when  we  had 
Cuba.  We  had  it  for  3  years  under  our  con- 
trol. Later  we  had  it  again,  a  second  time. 
and  we  did  nothing  about  it.  We  did 
nothing  about  It   10  j'ears  ago. 


Now  this  Idea  of  a  large  subsidy  to  Cuba, 
most  of  that  was  the  premium  we  paid  her 

In  the  purchase  of  her  sugar.  The  real  rea- 
son for  the  sugar  bill  was  not  Cuba,  it  is 
really  to  subsidize  and  protect  our  own 
domestic  producers.  It  was  only  Incidental 
to  Cuba.  And  there  were  no  strings  at  all 
on  It. 

If  the  money  we  put  Into  Cuba  had  been 
loaned  for  specific  projects  similar  to  the 
ones  di.scussed  in  the  Act  of  Bogota.  I  think 
we  might  have  had  a  very  different  situation. 

Mr  Hightowzb.  Senator,  Congressman 
Passman,  as  I  understood  him,  said  that  the 
Government,  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  now  lias  something  like  $5  bil- 
lion carryover  from  previous  programs  and 
he  suggested  that  this  makes  it  unnecessary 
to  have  additional  money  for  long-term  com- 
mitments. 

Senator  Fulbricht.  This  Is  always  true  in 
any  big  operation.  This  is  your  working 
balance.  If  anybody  looks  at  their  bank 
account  at  the  end  of  each  month,  why  you 
have  a  certain  amount  there.  That  doesnt 
mean  you  don't  need  it 

Most  of  this — I  haven't  checked  this,  but 
I  wijuld  daresay  at  least  three-fourths  of  it 
Is  already  obiig:ited  to  existing  programs. 
It  hasn't  been  ."ipent  yet.  They  have  made 
contractual  agreements  and  it  hasn  t  been 
spent.  This  is  true.  If  you  look  at  any 
1  year  for  the  last  12  years  there  is  always 
some  carryover  or  something  la  the  pipe- 
line. Things  that  have  been  ordered 
There  is  a  difference  between  unobligitted 
and  unexpended.  I  don  t  think  he  said 
that  these  were  wholly  free  from  obligation; 
unobligated.  They  just  haven't  been  spent 
yet. 

Mr  HiCHTOWER  Senator,  if  the  opposi- 
tion became  very  severe,  as  indeed  it  might; 
I  don't  know;  on  the  matter  of  the  financing 
arrangement,  here,  would  it  be  p^jssible  to 
have  a  compromise  by  which  you  would  have 
a  5-year  authorization  of  a  program,  but 
an  annual  appropriation  of  funds  to  carry 
it  out? 

Senator  Fulbricht  I  would  prefer  It  as  It 
Is.  This  would  merely  mean  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  would  have  noth- 
ing more  to  do  with  the  matter  and  It  Is 
completely  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  Now  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Passman  and  his  colleagues 
have  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  coun- 
try In  many  respyects.  We  happen  to  differ 
on  this  particular  Item.  I  can  t  help  believe, 
with  all  due  respect,  that  they  resist  this 
partly  because  they  are  members  of  that 
committee,  but  that  is  natural. 

I  suppose  I  might  too  If  I  was  on  the  com- 
mittee. I  have  no  feelings  about  that.  But 
I  would  not  favor  that  at  all.  I  would  pre- 
fer to  have  either  a  shorter  term — if  I  have 
to — I  am  not  offering  any  compromise,  but 
rather  than  that,  I  would  rather  have  a 
shorter  term  borrowing  authority  or  I 
would  rather  have  it  remain  as  It  Is. 

Mr  Steele.  Well,  what  about  another  al- 
ternative: That  of  Senator  Keating,  of  New 
York,  who  would  provide  the  money  and  the 
authorization  for  the  full  5  years,  but  make 
the  adminlsuation  come  up  for  approval 
from  Congress,  or  permitting  Congress  the 
veto  of  any  long-term  loan  program. 

Senator  Fulbricht.  I  don't  think  this  la 
workable.  Actually,  on  principle,  I  have  no 
particular  objection  to  it.  Congress  will  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  these  loans  as  they  are 
reported.  Not  in  advance,  but  that  Is  Im- 
practicable in  my  view  If  you  had  to  ap- 
prove it  in  advance,  you  destroy  most  of  the 
flexibility  and  the  reason  for  having  the  au- 
thority. Because  it  must  be  held  up  then 
for   congressional   approval. 

I  in  all  frankness  don't  believe  the  Con- 
gress is  quite  as  well  equipped  as  I  hope  the 
executive  will  be  in  the  negotiations  of  the 
so-called  conditions  for  these  loans.  They 
win    have    the    opportunity    to    review    them 
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after  they  are  made.  It  is  true,  but  if  they 
are  so  unsatisfactory,  as  we  are  led  to  be- 
lieve, then  they  can  stop  It  fur  the  succeed- 
ing years — you  must  remember  that  they 
cannot  spend  or  obligate  the  full  $8  8  billion 
in  the  first  year;   only  tlie  $1,187  million 

Then  the  next  year  they  have  a  right  to 
authorize  it  providing  the  Congress  doesn't 
say  "You  shall  not  do  so."  so  It  doesn't 
all  go  In  at  once  And  by  reviewing  what 
has  been  done,  It  seems  lo  me.  It  Is  a  very 
effective  restraint  upon  what  will  be  done 
m  the  succeeding  year.  If  they  have  gone 
clear  out  of  bounds,  we  can  say  No  more  of 
that."  and  we  will  stop  it 

The  Keating  thing,  it  seems  to  me.  is  a 
gimmick  that  would  be  very  cumbersome  to 
apply,  although  If  you  are  looking  for  some 
gimmick.  I  suppose  It  is  better  than  the 
other  one. 

I  don't  know  why  we  can't  do  this  in  a 
straightforward,  reasonable  way  and  If  after 
review  next  spring  they  have  been  improvi- 
dent or  stupid,  we  can  say  "You  must  do 
this."  or  "You  must  slop  It."  or  "We  will 
repeal  It" 

Mr.  Vanocur  Senator  Fuibricht  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  committed  his  personal 
prestige  and  the  prestige  of  the  White  House 
beyond  any  bill  he  has  yet  submitted  to 
the  Congress  on  this  foreign  aid  bill  this 
year.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  anything 
that  he  was  told  by  Mr  Khrushchev  In 
Vienna  about  the  underdeveloped  world  that 
made  him  so  anxious  to  get  this  bill  passed 
the  way  he  wanted  it.  without  any  com- 
promise'' 

Senator  Fulbricht  I  don't  think  there 
was  anything  specific  I  do  think  that  the 
rather  grim  and  determined  and  ominous 
way  In  which  Mr  Khrushchev  talked  did 
lead  him  to  believe  that  this,  together  with 
our  military  defenses,  are  very  important 
Let  me  say  before  I  stop  that  this  busi- 
ness of  the  lending  part  is  only  25  percent  of 
this  overall  program  that  we  are  asking  for. 
The  other  three-fourths  of  It  Is  not  with 
this  so-called  borrowing  authority  at  all 
It  goes  In  the  usual  fashion,  and  $18  billion 
of  It  Is  straight  military  assistance  so  It 
shouldn't  be  out  of  perspective  or  propor- 
tion. This  is,  I  tlunk,  a  reasonably  modest 
program.  Although  I  will  add  that  It  Is  not 
so  popular  and  I  have  received  great  criticism 
from  my  own  State  and  from  many  sources 
It  Isn't  a  popular  program,  I  think,  because 
It  is  misunderstood 

Mr  Brooks  We  have  about  1  minute  Mr 
Splvak 

Mr  Spivak  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  re- 
cently said  if  a  plebiscite  were  held  the 
American  people's  Judgment  would  support 
your  position 

Do  you  think  that  Is  so.  from  what  you 
have  Just  said'' 

Senator  Fulbricht.  The  American  people 
generally,  perhaps,  and  perhaps  they  would 
In  my  State  It  is  true  that  those  who  op- 
pose these  things  are  much  more  articulate 
than  those  who  approve  of  It  so  perhaps 
I  have  put  It  out  of  proportion — out  of  per- 
spective 

Mr.  Spivak  Would  you  like  to  ask  our 
viewers,  for  example,  to  express  their  opin- 
ions to  their  Congressmen? 

Senator  Fulbricht.  I  would  like  greater 
understanding,  especially  in  my  State,  of 
this  kind  of  program. 

Mr  Spivak  I  would  like  to  take  you  to 
one  thing  that  Congressman  Passman  in- 
sists. He  says  that  the  administration  could 
directly  or  indirectly  commit  the  whole  of 
the   $8  8  billion   in    1   year 

Senator  Fulbricht    Not  under  the  bill  as 
now  written.    Each  year  it  has  its  limitations 
It   Is   $1,187   million   the   first    year   and   $19 
billion  In  each  of  the  succeeding  4  years 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  think  with  those  dollar 
signs,  Senator,  we  will  have  to  interrupt 
because  our  time  has  Just  run  out.  Thank 
you  very  much.  Senator  Fulbricht.  for  being 


with  us  Also  our  thanks  to  Congressman 
Passman  who  appeared  during  our  first  half 
hour 


RESUMPTION  OF  NUCLEAR  TESTING 
BY  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr  President,  very 
briefly  I  wish  to  address  myself  to  a 
related  subject,  ■which  was  discussed 
earlier  today  in  a  colloquy  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Symington],  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  Gore  J,  and  other 
Senators,  with  respect  to  the  resumption 
by  the  Soviet  Union  of  nuclear  testing. 
Mr.  President,  the  decision  of  the  So- 
viet Union  to  resume  testing,  combined 
with  their  boasts  of  creating  a  dooms- 
day bomb  to  destroy  all  civilization,  is  the 
most  flagrant  instance  the  world  has  yet 
seen  of  deliberate  intimidation  and  ag- 
gression. It  is  clear  that  the  Com- 
munists intend  to  stop  at  nothing  in 
their  ruthless  drive  for  power.  Human 
life,  the  very  survival  of  the  human  race, 
means  nothing  to  them  in  their  naked 
grasping  after  power 

The  United  States,  of  course,  must  im- 
mediately resume  plans  for  our  testing  in 
order  to  guarantee  the  Nation's  security 
through  an  adequate  deterrent 

As  I  said  earlier  this  morning,  in  my 
judgment  we  should  have  taken  these 
steps  before  this  time.  It  is  clear,  from 
the  Rus.sian  stress  on  the  size  of  their 
bombs,  that  their  aim  is  to  frighten  the 
free  world  into  surrender  rather  than  to 
develop  limited  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
as  we  are  tr>-ing  to  do.  The  Russian  de- 
cision calls  for  a  rapid  and  sure  reap- 
praisal of  US  needs.  There  must  be 
no  delay  in  meeting  the  newest  and  most 
dangerou'^  threat  of  all 

Yet.  Mr  President,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Communists  have  announced 
this  decision,  so  horrible  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  they  are  filling  the  aii-ways 
and  propaganda  publications  with  their 
fake  and  phony  stories  about  Western 
aggression  in  Berlin.  In  direct  repudia- 
tion of  the  truth  and  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  Soviets  are  tiTinp  to  depict  the 
free  world  as  aggressors  and  criminals  in 
Berlin.  For  instance,  the  East  Germans 
are  suddenly  turning  to  the  neutrals 
meeting  in  Belgrade  to  try  to  tell  their 
tale  of  falsehood  and  deceit  to  nations 
which  in  the  past  have  leaned  over  back- 
ward to  be  sympathetic  to  the  Commu- 
nist point  of  view. 

Communist  bosses  who  once  delighted 
in  attacking  Tito  as  a  revisionist  are  now 
making  their  way  humbly  to  his  gather- 
ing of  so-called  uncommitted  nations  to 
beg  for  his  support  Walt-er  Ulbncht 
from  East  Germany  is  apparently  ready 
to  eat  humble  pie  if  he  can  persuade 
Tito  and  the  rest  of  what  they  call  un- 
committed nations  that  Berlin  should 
be  handed  to  him  like  a  carcass  to  the 
vultures. 

Mr.  President,  this  renewed  effort  by 
the  Communists  to  win  neutralist  sup- 
port on  an  issue  where  they  are  clearly 
by  all  conceivable  standards  in  the 
wrong,  while  at  the  same  time  threaten- 
ing the  desti'uction  of  the  world,  should 
be  a  timely  warning  to  us.  Ulbncht  is 
dead  wrong  to  think  that  West  Berlin 
will  ever  be  a  dead  city.     The  technique 


of  the  big  lie  has  worked  for  them  in 
the  past,  and  if  we  are  not  on  our  toes  it 
may  have  that  effect  again.  There  is  a 
very  real  need  for  ihe  administration  to 
go  to  bat  publicitywise  and  propaganda- 
wise  for  the  freedom  of  Berlin  with  vigor, 
determination,  and  also  with  more  imag- 
ination than  has  been  shown  so  far. 

The  whole  story  of  communism  versus 
the  free  way  of  life  can  be  summarized 
in  the  dramatic  comparison  of  East  and 
West  Berlin  The  newest  Iron  Curtain 
has  come  down,  or  rather,  since  it  is  a 
brick  wall,  it  has  gone  up,  because  once 
more,  as  has  always  happened  m  the 
past,  where  the  Communist  system  exists 
side  by  side  with  freedom,  it  is  seen  in 
its  true  light  as  a  prison.  The  Commu- 
nists cannot  bear  this  any  longer  so  they 
have  locked  the  prison  door,  but  then- 
failure  is  there  for  the  whole  world  to 
see  if  we  will  only  make  the  effort  to 
reveal  it 

Mr.  President,  if  the  leaders  of  the 
neutral  nations  are  going  to  consider  the 
Beiiin  question  at  all,  they  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  the  latest  Berlin 
blockade  at  first  hand.  They  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  stand  m  West 
Berlin  and  be  fired  on  by  Soviet  water 
cannon  They  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  travel  through  both  sectors  of 
Berlin  and  see  what  brings  peace  and 
pi-ospenty.  to  .-^ee  whether  it  is  the  Com- 
munist terror  or  the  freedom  of  hard- 
working West  Berliners.  They  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  refu- 
gees who  safely  made  it  to  freedom  as 
well  as  those  unfortunate  would-be 
refugees  who  have  not  made  it.  They 
should  feel  the  immediate  menace  of  the 
doomsday  bomb  Khrushchev  boasts  of. 

The  leaders  of  the  neutral  nations 
should  see.  too.  those  m  number  name- 
less, but  to  whom  our  hearts  go  out.  who 
were  seeking  to  swim  to  freedom  and 
were  shot  down.  In  my  judgment,  the 
free  world  should  not  penrnt  those  men 
to  have  died  in  vain.  We  should  honor 
them.  I  would  propose  a  state  funeral 
for  them.  They  may  well  be  humble  peo- 
ple. But  they  are  a  symbol.  I  hop. 
that  throughout  the  free  world  memorial 
services  will  be  held  to  honor  those  men 
who  died  seeking  freedom,  trying  to 
escape  from  communism. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  in  the  in- 
terests of  world  peace  and  international 
law  if  the  Allied  Nations  were  to  invite 
the  neutral  leaders  to  come  to  Berlin 
after  Belgrade,  to  see  for  themselves 
what  IS  going  on.  to  see  the  cruel  differ- 
ence between  what  the  Communists 
promise  and  what  they  deliver.  Mr. 
President.  Mayor  Willy  Brandt  of  Berlin 
has  already  asked  Nehi'u  to  visit  Berlin. 
His  offer,  perhaps  politically  motivated, 
was  refused.  But  that  is  no  reason 
why  the  United  States.  Great  Britain, 
and  France  do  not  invite  and  offer 
to  transport  the  leaders  of  all  neutralist 
nations  to  Berlin  for  a  direct  fact- 
finding tour.  Even  if  turned  down, 
such  an  offer  would  show  that  the  free 
world  is  not  afraid  of  the  truth  and  doe.s 
not  hesitate  to  reveal  its  intentions  to 
other  free  nations.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
very  valuable  move;  it  would  have  a  wide 
impact .  and  it  might  make  clear  to  some 
of  the  neutralists  who  have  not  seen  the 
truth  of  communism  at  close  hand  that 
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there  can  be  no  neutrality  where  free- 
dom is  concerned  unless  all  sense  of 
truth  and  principle  are  abandoned.  It 
would  be  a  good  lesson  for  the  whole 
world  to  learn.  We  must  not  cease  our 
efforts  to  get  this  lesson  across. 

The  new  Soviet  decision  now  to  test 
this  doomsday  bomb  reveals  that  we 
must  move  quickly,  not  only  to  perfect 
our  own  nuclear  weapons — which  is  very 
important,  but  is  only  one  side  of  the 
coin — but  also  we  must  move  to  convey 
the  truth  about  Soviet  perfidy  in  Berlin 
to  the  nations  that  still  claim  to  have 
an  open  mind  on  communism. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack,  a  Represent- 
ative from  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
had  been  elected  Speaker  pro  tempore 
during  the  absence  of  the  Speaker. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  279  >  to 
provide  Federal  assistance  for  projects 
which  will  demonstrate  or  develop  tech- 
niques and  practices  leading  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  Nation's  juvenile  delinquency 
control  problems,  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  severally  agreed  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  follow- 
ing bills  of  the  House  : 

H.R.  566.  An  act  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  historic  site  at  Port  Davis, 
Jeff  Davis  County,  Tex.; 

H.R.  7934.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments  to  make 
emergency  payments  to  persons  who  are  In- 
jured or  whose  property  is  damaged  as  a  re- 
sult of  aircraft  or  missile  accidents,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  7809.  An  act  to  improve  the  active- 
duty  promotion  opportunity  of  Air  Force  offi- 
cers from  the  grade  of  major  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  nad  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4785)  relating  to  withholding  for  State 
employee  retirement,  disabihty,  and 
death  benefit  system  purposes,  on  the 
compensation  of  certain  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  National  Guard. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7371) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Justice,  the  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
RooNEY.  Mr.  SiKEs,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Bow,  and  Mr.  Taber  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  8773) 
to  amend  section  265  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952,  as  amended 
(50  U.S.C.  1016),  relating  to  lump-sum 
readjustment  payments  for  members  of 
the  Reserve  components  who  are  in  vol - 


imtarily  released  from  active  duty,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  8773 »  to  amend  section 
265  of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of 
1952,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  1016>,  re- 
lating to  lump-sum  readjustment  pay- 
ments for  members  of  the  Re.serve  com- 
ponents who  are  involuntarily  released 
from  active  duty,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ai"med 
Services. 


AMENDMENT  OP  CHAPTER  5(3  OF 
TITLE  18.  UNITED  STATES  CODE. 
RELATING  TO  TRANSMISSION  OP 
BETS,  WAGERS,  AND  RELATED 
INFORMATION 

Mr,  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  S.  1656. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair*  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendments  of  tiie  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  ^S.  1666  >  to 
amend  chapter  50  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
mission of  bets,  wages,  and  related  infor- 
mation, which  were,  on  page  1.  line  9, 
strike  out  "of"  where  it  appears  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  insert  "by",  and  on  page  2, 
hne  23,  after  "State,"  insert  "Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.". 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES  IN  EN- 
FORCEMENT OF  CRIMINAL  LAWS 
BY  PROHIBITING  INTEFISTATE 
TRANSPORTATION  OF  WAGEaUNG 
PARAPHERNALIA 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives toS.  1657. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
calf in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  bill  'S.  1657)  to  pro- 
vide means  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  combat  interstate  crime  and  to  a.ssLst 
the  States  in  the  enforcement  of  their 
criminal  laws  by  prohibiting  the  inter- 
state transportation  of  wagering  para- 
phernalia, which  were,  on  page  1.  line  5, 
strike  out  "1952"  and  insert  "1953 ';  on 
page  2,  line  16.  strike  out  "publication."  " 
and  insert  "publication.";  on  page  2, 
after  line  16,  insert:  "fci  Nothing  con- 
tained in  this  section  shall  create  immu- 
nity from  criminal  prosecution  under  any 
laws  of  any  State,  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  territory-,  possession,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

On  page  2,  after  line  18,  strifce  out 
"1952"  and  insert  "1953",  and  on  page  3. 
line  5,  strike  out  "1952"  and  in.sert  "1953" 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  MORSE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wi.sconsin  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  SO\TET  RE- 
SUMPTION OF  NUCLEAR  TEST- 
ING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  for  his  graciousness. 

The  resumption  of  nuclear  testing  by 
the  Soviet  Union  is  an  international 
tragedy,  since  the  Soviet  announce- 
ment indicates  that  the  tests  would  be 
of  superbombs — above  ground.  It  is 
certain  to  increase  radioactive  fallout 
and  worldwide  death  and  disease. 

It,  of  course,  also  makes  a  nuclear 
arms  race  mandatory  and  in  doiiig  so 
sharply  increases  the  terrible  probability 
of  a  nucloar  holocaL.<;t. 

As  I  said  more  than  a  month  ago.  we 
must,  of  course,  resume  nuclear  testing — 
and  promptly.  Not  to  do  so  would  con- 
cede an  insufferable  military  advantage 
to  Communist  Ru.ssia. 

Discouraging  as  this  development  is, 
we  must  continue  to  press  on  to  strive 
to  reach  an  agreement  to  end  nuclear 
testing — ba.sed  on  inspection  and  con- 
trol. If  this  country  abandons  that 
goal — of  a  beginning  in  nuclear  control — 
the  last  hope  of  avoiding  nuclear  devas- 
tation goes  with  it. 


PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Before  discussing  the 
conference  report  in  connection  with 
which  I  was  one  of  the  conferees.  I  wish 
to  discuss  a  few  procedural  matters 
which  are  of  concern  to  the  Senate. 

This  morning  a  unanimous -consent 
agreement  was  asked  for  a  vote  on  the 
conference  report  at  12:30  I  objected. 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  the  reason  for 
it.  My  objection  was  not  due  to  any  lack 
of  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  leadership 
of  the  Senate  or  with  the  very  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  about  whose  magnificent  work 
as  chairman  of  the  conference  I  will  have 
something  to  say  momentarily. 

I  objected  because  we  are  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  session.  I  have  been  here 
17  years.  I  know  how  important  it  is 
that  in  the  closing  days  of  the  session 
we  watchdog  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  in  order  to  protect  the 
public  interest. 

The  Senate  has  been  getting  into  the 
habit  of  entering  into  unanimous-con- 
sent agreements  to  limit  debate  and  to  f..\ 
the  time  for  a  vote  without  adequate  no- 
tice to  the  whole  Senate.  It  is  a  bad 
practice.  I  know  how  easy  it  is  to  get 
into  the  habit  of  following  that  prac- 
tice. 

I  serve  notice  that,  so  far  as  the  rules 
require  a  quorum  call.  I  shall  insist  that 
that  rule  be  followed.  There  is  no  rule 
that  requires  a  quorum  call  before  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  limit 
debate  is  requested.    But  there  is  a  rule 
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which  requires  that  a  quonim  be  present 
before  any  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment is  entered  into  to  set  the  time  to 
vote.  I  wish  to  talk  about  what  I  think 
ought  to  be  a  kind  of  understanding 
among  us  in  the  Senate  with  regard 
to   unanimous-consent  apreement.= 

I  was  told  by  some  of  the  staff  this 
morning  that  ar.  attempt  is  always  made 
to  get  in  touch  with  Senators  who  might 
possibly  have  some  opposition  to  enter- 
ing into  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment in  regard  to  a  particular  bill.  It  is 
true  that  the  leadership  has  been  cir- 
cumspect about  that. 

But  one  cannot  always  be  sure.  There 
are  a  hundred  of  us.  At  least  legal  no- 
tice ouyht  to  po  to  each  one  of  us.  The 
best  legal  notice  that  we  can  give  is  to 
have  a  quorum  call. 

I  now  serve  notice  that  whenever  I 
am  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  is  a.'^kcd 
for  and  there  has  not  been  a  quorum  call 
connected  with  the  unanimous -consent 
request.  I  shall  object,  because  I  believe 
every  Senator  is  entitled  at  least  to  the 
opportunity  to  respond  to  a  requert  for 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Rule  XII,  section  3.  provides: 

No  request  by  a  Senator  for  unanimous 
consent  for  the  talcing  of  a  f^.nal  vote  on 
a  specified  date  upon  the  passage  of  a  bill 
or  Joint  resolution  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  agreement  tliereto  until, 
upon  R  rollcall  ordered  for  the  purix>se  by 
the  Presiding  Officer,  it  shall  be  disclosed 
that  a  quorum  of  the  Senate  is  present. 

In  other  words,  the  rule  book  provides 
that  a  quorum  is  necessary  before  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  can  be 
entered  into  which  sets  the  time  for 
taking  of  a  final  vote.  It  is  only  fair 
that  no  unainmous -consent  agreement 
which  limits  debate  on  a  matter  should 
be  entered  into  without  a  quorum  call, 
although  the  rules  do  not  provide  for 
it.  I  have  myself  been  caught  on  occa- 
sion now  and  then  when  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  of  which  I  was  not 
aware  has  prevented  the  presentation  of 
a  considerable  body  of  evidezice  on  tlie 
floor  of  the  Senate,  m  connection  with 
a  bill 

This  matter  is  particularly  important 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  session.  We 
know  that  there  is  always  a  drive  on 
to  rush  through  legislation  in  the  closing 
days,  and  that  frequently  .such  legisla- 
tion is  not  given  adequate  con.sideration. 

So  I  will  not  agree  to  any  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  in  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  call.  I  would  appreciate  the 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  my  leadersliip 
to  notify  me  of  any  intention  at  any 
time  to  ask  for  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  limit  debate,  because  there 
are  always  certain  matters  in  regard  to 
which  there  mu.st  be  full  debate,  even 
though  such  full  debate  may  discom- 
mode the  plans  of  some  of  our  colleagues 
for  an  early  recess. 

Of  course  I  do  not  believe  there  ."^hould 
be  any  recess  at  all,  but  I  will  come  to 
that  in  a  moment.  I  merely  wi.sh  the 
Record  to  show  that  one  of  my  reasons 
for  serving  notice  that  I  will  not  give 
unanimous  consent  to  limit  debate  with- 
out a  quorum  call  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  any  absent  colleague  is  that  there 
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is  certain  legislation  that  needs  very, 
very  thorough  consideration — days  of 
consideration.  We  will  cross  those 
bridges  when  we  get  to  them. 

RrtES    or    DEBATE 

I  now  come  to  anotlier  matter.  A 
very  good  faith  misunderstanding  devel- 
oped this  morning  with  regard  to  a  par- 
liamentary situation  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  involvmg  two  of  my  very  dear  and 
close  friends,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
iMr.  Bible  i  and  the  Senator  form  Ohio 
IMr  Lausche  It  was  a  case  of  minds 
not  meeting.  As  far  as  intent  was  con- 
cerned, both  men  acted  in  complete  sin- 
cerity and  good  faith. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  advises  me 
it  was  not  his  understanding  that  he 
had  yielded  the  floor  for  the  duration 
of  the  debate  on  the  conference  report, 
but  that  he  had  yielded  the  floor  for 
the  bringing  up  of  the  conference  report, 
assuming  that  he  would  have  the  right 
at  any  time,  if  the  debate  went  on  longer 
than  the  leadership  of  the  Senate 
thought  at  the  time  it  would  go  on,  to 
regain  the  floor. 

As  I  read  the  transcript  of  what  tran- 
spired. I  believe  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada was  perfectly  justified  in  his  as- 
sumption that  what  he  had  obtained 
was  an  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  would  yield  the  floor  during 
the  duration  of  the  debate  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

I  read  the  Record  following  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  being  recognized: 

Mr.  Bible  Mr  President,  if  the  Senator 
wUl  yield.  1  would  like  to  seek  recognition 
'or  the  purpose  of  calling  up  a  conference 
report.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  been  very  patient, 
w.-iiting  for  me  to  receive  recognition  so  I 
may  call  up  a  conference  report. 

Mr  L.^r.scHE  I  have  been  waiting  for  1 
hour  to  get  the  floor.  It  will  take  me  about 
5  minutes  to  make  my  presentation 

Mr  BiELE  I  am  trying  to  accommodate 
botn  Scnator.s.  I  do  not  think  it  will  take 
very  long  to  dispose  of  this  very  Important 
conference  report,  so  it  can  make  its  Jour- 
ney to  the  House  side. 

That  language  shows  clearly  that  what 
the  Senator  from  Nevada,  as  acting  ma- 
.lority  leader,  wsus  seeking  to  do  was  to 
get  an  agreement  to  go  ahead  with  the 
conference  report  and  finish  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report  before  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  made  his  speech. 

The  transcript  then  reads: 

Mr  Lavsche  I  think  the  Senator  has  a 
priority  right. 

He  is  referring,  of  course,  to  the  fact 
that  the  conference  report  is  always  priv- 
ileged on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  if  the 
person  wishing  to  motion  it  up  can  get 
the  floor.  Of  course,  a  conference  report 
is  subject  to  unlimited  debate  also. 

The  transcript  continues: 

Mr  Bible  The  Senator  from  Ohio  wa.s  rcc- 
r.enized    fir.'^t       There    is   no   question    tibout 

Mr  Lavsche  I  yield  to  the  distingul.^hed 
Senator. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  did  not  say 
he  yielded  the  floor. 

He  did  not  say.  as  I  always  do  when 
I  yield,  and  as  I  did  when  I  started  my 
comments  this  afternoon.  "I  yield  to  so 
and   so  with   tlie   understanding   that  I 


do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor."  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  did  not  say  that,  and 
that  led.  in  part,  to  the  ca.se  of  confu- 
sion which  developed  with  regard  to  this 
situation. 

For  the  b':'nefit  of  the  Parliamentarian. 
I  wish  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  in 
such  a  situation  the  presumption  is  with 
the  Senator  who  yields  When  the  Sen- 
ator in  this  instance  said  he  yielded  to 
the  other  Senator,  I  think  it  clearly  im- 
plied, as  he  expressed  was  his  intention, 
that  he  wf.s  not  yielding  the  floor,  but 
was  yielding  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  conference  report  to  be  brought  up 
and  was  also  reserving  the  right  to  take 
the  floor  at  any  time  he  wished  to  re- 
exercise  that  right.  However,  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  tran.script  does  not 
make  clear  his  intention 

The  last  point  in  the  transcription 
reads: 

Mr  Bible  First,  let  me  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  Senatcr  from  Ohio  for  his 
usual  kindnf^ss  and  patience  and  indulgence 
m  these  matters. 

After  the  conference  report  had  been 
brought  up  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  IMr.  Fulbright] 
had  made  his  speech  explaining  the  con- 
ference report,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  have  been  entitled  to  retake 
the  floor  without  having  to  be  subjected 
to  a  time  limitation  upon  any  remarks 
that  he  might  have  wished  to  make 
thereafter. 

I  have  commented  on  this  situation 
not  only  because  I  thuik  the  record 
ought  to  be  clear  as  to  my  position  con- 
cerning what  transpired  this  morning — 
because  I  think  the  ruling  of  the  Par- 
liamentarian was  wrong,  since  it  did  not 
give  weight,  m  my  judgment,  either  to 
the  specific  intent  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  that  he  had  yielded  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  but  did  not  yield  the 
floor — but  further,  because  I  think  a 
clear,  implied  presumption  ought  to  go 
with  the  Senator  who  is  yielding,  so 
that  there  wJl  be  no  question  as  to  un- 
derstanding what  his  intentions  are 
when  he  yield.s. 

That  raises  another  question.  Sena- 
tors also  getting  into  what  I  believe  is 
the  very  bad  practice  of  getting  the 
floor — and  I  have  done  it  myself,  al- 
though I  have  done  so  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  leadership — and  then 
farming  out  the  time.  Only  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  a  Senator  held  the  floor  for 
more  than  a  hour,  farming  out  the  time 
to  other  Senators,  on  a  subject  on  which 
he  himself  had  been  speaking.  That  is 
not  good  procedure.  I  hope  it  will  bo 
exercised  most  sparingly,  because  here 
again  we  ought  to  follow  the  rule  book, 
and  not  follow  a  course  of  action  which 
allows  a  Senator  to  get  the  floor  and 
then  hold  it  and  farm  it  out  for  hours 
thereafter. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961  — 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  iS.  1983'  to  promote  the  for- 
eign policy,  security,  and  general  welfare 
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of  the  United  States  by  assisting  peoples 
of  the  world  in  their  efforts  toward 
economic  development  and  internal  and 
external  security,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  now  I 
turn  to  the  conference  report.  First,  the 
Senate  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  FulbrightJ  for  the 
magnificent  leadership  he  gave  to  the 
Senate  in  taking  the  Senate  bill  on  for- 
eign aid  through  the  conference.  I  have 
been  in  many  conferences  in  my  years 
in  the  Senate.  I  have  never  seen  a  chair- 
man of  Senate  conferees  more  able,  more 
patient,  more  diplomatic,  more  tactful. 
more  understanding  of  conflicting  points 
of  view,  both  among  his  own  conferees 
and  among  the  House  conferees,  than 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  iMr.  Ful- 
brightJ. That  we  were  able  finally  to 
reach  agreement  with  the  House  is  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

I  do  not  speak  for  him,  but  I  speak 
the  truth  when  I  say  there  were  many 
concessions  which  had  to  be  made,  many 
compromises  which  had  to  be  accepted, 
many  instances  in  which  the  Senate  con- 
ferees yielded  to  the  House,  all  of  which 
pained  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  be- 
cause those  concessions  were  so  incon- 
sistent with  the  things  he  has  stood  for 
throughout  the  years  in  regard  to  a  for- 
eign aid  program. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  a  very 
big  man.  He  has  the  qualities  needed 
in  a  chairman  of  a  conference  on  a  bill 
which  involves  as  many  differences  of 
opinion  and  conflicts  as  were  involved 
in  this  bill.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
in  my  judgment,  set  a  grand  example  for 
all  of  us  to  try  to  equal  in  case  we  are 
ever  placed  in  a  position  of  similar 
leadership  and  responsibility  as  that  ful- 
filled so  brilliantly  and  ably  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  in  connection  with  the 
foreign  aid  conference  report. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  would  not 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  the  results 
which  were  accomplished  in  the  confer- 
ence had  it  not  been  for  the  cooperation 
he  received  from  other  conferees.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike,  on  the 
Senate  side.  Although  there  could  not 
possibly  be  any  limit  to  my  words  of 
praise  for  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I 
wish  also  to  express,  as  one  of  the  con- 
ferees, my  deep  appreciation  for  the  un- 
failing help  and  leadership  we  received 
at  all  times  from  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [  Mr.  Sparkman  1 .  He 
handled  certain  issues  in  some  instances 
when  it  was  necessary  for  the  Sen n. tor 
from  Arkansas  to  be  temporarily  al  sent 
from  the  room.  The  Senator  from  /^.la- 
bama,  who  took  over  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Senate  side  of  the  conference  on 
such  occasions,  deserves  great  credit 
for  the  help  he  was  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  in  bringing  forth  this  very 
fine — and  I  say  "fine,"  under  the  circum- 
stances— conference  report. 

Then  our  whip,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey i.  never  failed  the  committee  in 
being  of  assistance  to  us  in  trying  to 
find  that  adjustable  point  which  could 
be  reached  in  compromise  in  this  highly 
controversial  issue. 

Our  majority  leader,  the  distinguished 
Senator    from     Montana     LMr.     Mans- 


field], was  always  helpful  and  at  the 
service  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  in  assisting  to  bring  forth 
this  report. 

Now  I  wish  to  say  something  about  the 
Republican  side  of  the  table,  because  al- 
though the  newspapers  have  been  carry- 
ing articles  about  partisan  differences 
and  political  differences  over  the  for- 
eign aid  bill,  there  was  no  partisanship 
within  the  conference  room. 

I  see  in  his  seat  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Capeharti.  Althouch  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  does 
not  appear  as  yet  on  the  printed  con- 
ference report — and  although  he  had 
strong  differences  in  regard  to  what  he 
thought  ought  to  be  in  the  final  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  was  very  helpful 
and  nonpartisan  in  the  presentation  of 
points  of  view  differing  from  those  of 
the  rest  of  us.  We  are  all  indebted  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  the  help 
he  was  to  the  Senate  conferees  in  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  us  to  bring  out  a  bill 
as  good  as  the  one  which  has  been 
brought  out. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HicKENLooPER  I.  who  is  absent  from 
the  Senate,  I  understand,  because  of 
official  business  elsewhere,  time  and  time 
again  presented  arguments  which,  in  my 
judgment,  persuaded  the  House  either  to 
give  a  little  or  to  capitulate  entirely  on 
some  particular  point. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Aiken]  was  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  conferees  on  many  points, 
particularly  in  connection  with  Ameri- 
can business  foreign  investments,  ques- 
tions involving  Latin  American  affairs, 
and  the  drafting  of  workable  compro- 
mises with  respect  to  the  long-term  de- 
velopment loan  program. 

But  we  could  not  have  accomplished 
what  the  report  contains  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  service,  far  beyond  the  line 
of  duty,  of  the  staff— of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  staff — headed  by 
Dr  Carl  Marcy,  Mr.  George  Denney.  It 
is  necessary  to  work  with  them  in  order 
fully  to  appreciate  their  ability  and  their 
dedication  to  the  work  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  to  the  interests 
of  our  country  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  uish  to 
refer  to  the  conference  report  itself, 
which  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
explained  in  great  detail. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Presidetit.  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair  >  Does  the  Senator 
from  Orecon  yield  to  the  Senatoar  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I  merely  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  very  fine  compli- 
ments: and  I  also  desire  to  associate  my- 
self with  what  he  has  said  about  the 
other  members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee, on  both  sides. 

This  subject  is  very  complicated.  I 
appreciate  the  Senator's  referenct^s  to  all 
members  of  the  committee  and  to  the 
staff.  The  job  was  unusually  difficult — 
the  most  difficult  I  have  ever  encoun- 
tered, and  one  of  the  most  tiring 


Certainly  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
contributed  very  greatly  especially  dur- 
ing the  latter  days,  when  everyone  was 
tired,  to  the  achievement  of  the  final 
report;  and  I  would  not  wish  this  op- 
F>ortunity  to  pass  without  saying  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  was  one  who 
made  really  great  contributions  to  the 
conference  report. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  very  kind;  but  all 
of  us  who  serve  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee know  who  was  most  responsible 
for  this  report,  and  the  credit  for  it  goes 
to  the  chaii-man  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee, who  also  is  the  chairman  of  the 
conferees,   the   Senator   from    Arkansas 

I  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  I. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
deal  with  several  points  which  were 
raised  earlier  today  in  the  debate.  There 
was  debate  in  connection  with  what  re- 
ally is  provided  in  the  report  in  connec- 
tion with  long-term  planning. 

I  read,  from  page  3.  section  201 'd '  : 

(d)  Funds  made  available  for  this  title 
shall  not  be  loaned  or  reloaned  at  rates  of 
Interest  excessive  or  unreasonable  for  the 
borrower  and  In  no  event  higher  than  the 
applicable  legal  rate  of  interest  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  loan  is  made. 

On  page  47  of  the  report  the  following 
appears: 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
were  fully  in  accord  with  the  desire  of  the 
Semite  to  avoid  any  situation  in  which  funds 
made  available  by  the  United  Slates  might 
be  reloaned  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest. 
At  the  same  time  Is  was  recognized  that 
variations  in  the  situations  of  different  coun- 
tries might  be  such  that  any  percentage 
limitation  would  prevent  the  attainment  of 
the  objectives  of  the  development  loan 
program. 

Mr  President,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening)  was  very  much 
concerned  about  this  interest  rate  is.sue. 
because  he  had  proposed  a  5-percent 
ceihnt  on  the  interest  rate.  In  view  of 
that  fact.  I  believe  I  should  make  this 
statement,  because,  after  thorough  dis- 
cassion  in  the  committee,  when  it  be- 
came perfectly  clear  that  the  House 
would  not  go  along  with  any  fixed  ceiling 
on  the  interest  rate.  I  moved  that  this 
compromise  language  be  accepted  I 
made  the  motion  only  when  it  was  per- 
fectly clear  that  some  such  compromise 
had  to  be  arrived  at  in  connection  with 
this  matter. 

But  the  Senator  from  Ala.ska  i  Mi 
Gruening]  has  made  a  real  contribution 
to  the  legislative  history  of  this  matter; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  position 
he  took,  I  believe  the  provision  finally 
arrived  at  might  have  been  such  that 
there  would  have  been  greater  danger 
that  usurious  interest  rates  would  be 
charged,  particularly  in  Latin  America. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  Alaska  to 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  language 
now  included  makes  perfectly  clear  that 
loans  which  would  permit  usurious  in- 
terest rates  to  be  charged  will  not  be 
made:  that  the  control  retained  is  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  that;  and  that  the 
making  of  great  profits  by  reloaninc  the 
funds  the  United  States  makes  available 
in  connection  with  such  loans  for  any 
of  these  projects  will  not  be  permitted. 
So  I   wish  to  thank  the   Senator  from 
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Alaska  for  his  help  in  enabling  the  con- 
ferees to  work  out  this  language. 

This  morning  there  was  some  debate 
in  regard  to  whether  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment has  gotten  into  this  measure  by 
the  back  door.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
observation  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
that  if  it  did,  none  of  us  is  aware  of 
it.  Certainly  there  is  no  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  conferees  to  underwrite 
the  Byrd  amendment. 

This  morning  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  stated: 

In  effect.  C(.)ngress  is  telling  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  can  make  agreements  for  dol- 
lar loans  over  a  period  of  years  and  that 
the  Congress  will  appropriate  such  funds  as 
necessary,  up  to  the  maximum  authorized,  to 
give  effect  to  those  agreements  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Congress  can. 
for  compelling  reasons,  refuse  to  provide 
funds  backing  up  the  agreements  the  Presi- 
dent may  make.  The  long-range  borrowing 
authority  which  the  conferees  rejected  was 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Govern- 
ment Corporations  Control  Act  and.  as  I 
said  numerous  times  during  debate,  it  was 
subject  to  similar  control  by  Congress.  The 
important  thing,  however,  is  that  Congress. 
even  though  it  does  not  accept  borrowing 
authority,  now  endorses  the  concept  that  the 
President  must  be  able  to  make  long-range 
commitments  Congress  will  be  morally 
committed  to  support  the  President  with  ap- 
propriations unless  there  are  af&rmative 
showings  or  unusual  or  compelling  reasons 
in  the  national  Interest  why  sucli  funds 
should  not  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  Pre^sident.  I  wish  to  f>oint  out  that 
section  202i  bi  provides  that — 

lb)    Whenever    the    President    determines 

that  it  is  important  to  the  advancement  of 
United  States  Interests  and  necessary  in 
order  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
and  in  recognition  of  the  need  for  reason- 
able advance  a.ssurances  in  the  interest  of 
orderly  and  effective  execution  of  long-term 
plans  ;ind  programs  of  development  assist- 
ance, he  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  agree- 
men's  committing,  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  this  title,  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  under  this  title,  subject  only 
to  the  annual  appropriation   of  such  funds. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  Byrd 
amendment.  It  is  a  far  cr>'  from  the 
Byrd  amendment.  So  I  think  that  at 
this  time  we  should  note  what  the  con- 
ference report  provides.  In  a  moment 
I  shall  refer  to  the  position  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  took  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter, because  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
he  has  not  gone  along  with  this  part  of 
the  conference  report. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  lan- 
guage authorizes  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  enter  into  executive 
agreements  which,  in  effect,  commit 
funds.  Of  course.  Congress  would,  if  it 
WLshed  to  do  so,  repudiate  the  Presi- 
dent's action  in  connection  with  some 
particular  project  or  agreement.  But 
what  Congress  would  do  that? 

Today,  when  we  adopt  this  conference 
report,  its  legislative  history  should  be 
clearly  understood  to  authorize  any 
President  of  the  United  States  during 
the  life  of  this  measure  to  /-nter  into 
executive  agreements  to  commit  funds. 
The  President  will  be  the  chief  contract- 
ing party  for  the  United  States,  in  the 
last  analysis — although,  of  course,  he 
may  delegate  the  authority  to  assist- 
ants.    But    this    provision    is    not    the 


Byrd  amendment  by  the  back  door;  and 
Arthur  Krock.  in  his  article  which  ap- 
peared this  morning  in  the  New  York 
Times,  could  not  be  more  wrong  in  his 
analysis  of  the  conference  report. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana,  in  the 
colloquy  he  had  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate this  mornmg,  and  in  many  of  his 
discussiorLs  in  conference,  pointed  out 
that  in  many  instances  this  amounts  to 
long-time  financing  and  to  really  bind- 
ing this  Government  to  the  executive 
agreements  the  President  may  enter  into 
under  the  provisions  of  section  202'b', 
which  has  been  referred  to.  unless  the 
Government  wants  to  walk  out  on  its 
clear  moral  commitments. 

The  Senator  is  correct.  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that,  as  one  of  the 
conferees.  I  believe  him  to  be  correct, 
because  in  my  judgment,  he  has  ex- 
plicitly expressed  the  intent  of  the 
confcrcs. 

Mr  Preident.  that  is  not  the  Byrd 
amendment.    It  is  a  far  cry  from  it. 

As  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
pointed  out.  suppose  the  President 
enters  into  an  agreement  to  build  a  road 
in  any  country,  but  let  us  take  Bolivia 
as  an  example,  which  .surely  needs  roads. 
Suppose  that  commitment  calls  for 
$250  million  to  cover  a  4-year  contract, 
and  provides  for  the  payment  of  $50 
million  the  first  year.  $50  million  the 
.second  year.  $50  million  the  third  year, 
and  the  remainder  the  fourth  year. 
That  becomes  the  agreement  After  2 
years,  as  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
pointed  out.  does  anyone  think  Congress 
would  refuse  to  go  ahead  with  that  com- 
mitment or  aereement  by  not  appro- 
priating funds?  I  cannot  imagine  any- 
thing worse  that  we  could  do  to  the 
prestige  and  standing  of  the  United 
States  than  to  renege  on  a  Presidential 
executive  agreement  m  this  particular 
instance  the  building  of  a  road — which 
would  leave  the  project  uncompleted. 

We  are  trying  to  create  good  will.  Let 
tis  understand  that  when  we  approve 
this  legislation,  the  Congress  undertakes 
a  moral  obligation,  for  the  Ufe  of  the 
legislation,  to  carry  out  the  commit- 
ments which  the  President  may  enter 
into. 

That  is  why  I  am  glad  that,  with  his 
complete  mtellectual  honesty,  the  Sen- 
ator made  that  clear  in  his  speech  of 
explanation  to  the  Senate  this  morn- 
ing. Although  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana did  not  vote  with  us.  he  properly 
described,  both  in  committee  and  again 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  th;s  morning, 
exactly  what  is  involved  in  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  passing  today. 

Although  we  did  not  get  the  so-called 
Treasury  borrowing  power,  we  did  get 
authority  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  enter  into  executive  agreements 
that  commit  authorized  funds,  and  if 
Congress  in  the  future  ever  wanted  to 
repudiate  its  President  after  he  had 
entered  into  an  executive  agreement 
which,  under  this  legislation,  Congress 
had  empowered  him  to  do,  by  failing  to 
appropriate  the  funds,  the  Congre.ss 
would  have  to  assume  that  responsibility. 

To  those  who  think  we  have  lost  every- 
thing in  conference  in  regard  to  the 
longtime  development  loan  program,  I 
say  that  we  did  no  such  thing.     To  the 


contrary,  we  brought  about  a  remarkable 
compromise,  in  my  judgment,  and  most 
of  the  credit  goes  to  the  man  who  is  now 
trying  to  get  me  to  yield  to  him.  the 
chairman  of  the  conference,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrichtI,  to 
whom  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  FLT.BRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  has  explained  exactly 
the  way  I  understand  the  provisions,  in 
his  usually  very  clear,  and  forceful  man- 
ner. I  think  there  was  great  misunder- 
standing about  the  so-called  borrowing 
authority.  It  had  fallen  victim  to  a  very 
common  disease,  namely,  the  practice  of 
attaching  a  slogan  to  it  called  back-door 
financing.  What  really  happened  was 
that  It  became  a  symbol  around  which 
the  opposition  to  the  whole  program 
gathered,  to  distort  it. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the 
actual  effect  of  the  language  as  spelled 
out  is  very  similar  to  what  would  have 
been  true  if  we  had  retained  th  original 
language.  I  think  this  fact  was  well  un- 
derstood, as  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  said,  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
We  spelled  out  what  would  have  hap- 
pened under  the  borrowing  authority, 
under  the  effect  of  the  Government  Cor- 
porations Control  Act,  because  as  the  bill 
originally  was  passed  by  the  Senate, 
Congre.ss  could  have  reneged  or  re- 
scinded the  whole  authority. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  doing  a 
great  service  for  the  Record  and  for  the 
understanding  by  the  public  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  what  the  effect  and  in- 
tent of  this  measure  is.  I  think  he  is 
doing  it  very  well,  indeed.  He  has  stated 
my  understanding  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  MORSE  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  his  kind  statement. 

I  turn  now  to  the  last  point  I  shall  dis- 
cuss in  connection  with  the  conference 
report.  I  do  so  because  I  had  assured  the 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Javits] 
that  I  would  make  a  comment  on  it.  He 
referred  to  this  subject  matter  earber 
today.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  take 
the  floor  at  that  time  to  discuss  it.  but 
I  told  him  I  would  make  a  very  brief 
statement  in  regard  to  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  legislative  history. 

The  statement  goes  to  the  agreement 
that  was  finally  reached  by  the  Senate 
conferees  and  the  House  conferees  in 
connection  with  the  policy  statement  of 
the  bill.  It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the 
bill  left  the  Senate,  it  had  in  it  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

The  Congress  dec  .ares  it  to  be  a  primary 
necessity,  opportunity,  and  responsibility  of 
the  United  States,  and  consistent  with  its 
trad:tions  and  Ide.ils.  to  renew  the  spirit 
which  lri\  behind  these  past  efforts,  and  to 
help  mtike  a  historic  demonstration  that 
economic  growth  and  p>olitlcal  democracy 
can  go  hand  in  hand  to  the  end  that  an 
enlarged  comiriunity  of  free,  stable,  and  self- 
reliant  nations  can  reduce  world  tensions 
and  insecurity  In  addition,  the  Congress 
declare":  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  principles  of  increased 
economic  cooperation  and  trade  among  na- 
tions, freedom  of  the  press,  information,  and 
religion,  freedom  of  navigation  in  Inter- 
national waterways,  and  recognition  of  the 
right  of  ail  private  persons  to  travel  and 
pursue  their  lawful  activities  without  dis- 
crimination as  to  race  or  religion.  In  the 
administration  of  all  parts  of  this  act  these 
principles  shall  be  supported  In  such  a  way 
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as  to  avoid  talcing  sides  in  any  controversy 
between  countries  having  friendly  relations 
with  the  United  States  while  urging  both 
sides  to  adjudicate  the  Issues  involved  by 
means  of  procedures  available  to  the  parties. 

The  record  will  show,  may  I  say  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  for  the  Record,  that,  in  my 
judgment,  it  was  impossible  to  reach  an 
agreement  in  conference  either  on  the 
Senate  or  House  language.  I  shall  not 
take  the  time  to  read  the  House  lan- 
guage, but  merely  to  say  that  the  House 
language  went  even  further  in  regard  to 
the  subject  matter  of  freedom  of  navi- 
gation in  international  waterways  and 
freedom  from  discrimination  of  U.S. 
citizens  in  any  country  with  which  we 
enter  into  foreign  aid  agreements. 

So  a^ain.  we  proceeded  under  the  very 
tactful  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  who  felt  very  strongly  that 
the  Senate  language  should  remain  as  it 
was,  including  the  language  of  the  last 
sentence  that  was  objected  to  partic- 
ularly by  the  House  conferees: 

In  the  administration  of  all  p:irts  of  this 
act  these  principles  shall  be  supported  in 
such  a  way  as  to  avoid  taking  sides  in  any 
controversy  between  countries  having  friend- 
ly relations  with  the  United  States  while 
urguig  both  sides  to  adjudicate  the  issues 
involved  by  means  of  procedures  available 
to  the  p.irties. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas,  in  my 
judgment,  made  a  very  brilliant  and  able 
argument  in  support  of  retaining  that 
sentence  in  the  bill.  It  became  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  sentence  would 
never  be  acceptable  to  the  House  con- 
ferees. In  fairness  to  me.  the  Record 
should  show  I  thought  the  sentence 
ought  to  be  modified. 

Therefore,  an  assignment  was  given 
to  the  House  staff  members  and  to  the 
Senate  staff  members  to  try  to  work  out 
some  language,  which  would  include  the 
acceptable  portions  of  the  Senate  ver- 
sion and  of  the  House  version,  as  a  com- 
posite upon  which  we  might  agree.  The 
staff  did  a  remarkably  good  job,  in  my 
opinion,  in  presenting  such  a  proposal, 
but  some  Senate  conferees  and  some 
House  conferees  found  themselves  in 
disagreement,  either  because  of  omis- 
sions from  the  composite  statement  or 
because  of  inclusions  in  the  statement. 

The  final  compromise — and  I  think  it 
is  a  very  acceptable  compromise — con- 
sists of  taking  the  language  from  the 
document  memorandum  prepared  by  the 
two  staffs,  and  an  amendment  which  I 
offered  as  a  final  effort  to  try  to  get 
agreement.  It  is  to  be  found  on  page  2 
of  the  conference  report,  and  it  reads 
as  follows: 

In  addition,  the  Congress  declares  that  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port the  prmciples  of  increased  economic 
cooperation  and  trade  among  countries,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  information,  and  religion, 
freedom  of  navigation  in  international 
waterways,  and  recognition  of  the  right  of 
all  private  persons  to  travel  and  pursue  their 
lawful  activities  without  discrimination  as 
to  race  or  religion.  In  the  administration 
of  all  parts  of  this  act  these  principles  shall 
be  supported  in  such  a  way  in  our  relations 
with  countries  friendly  to  the  United  States 
which  are  in  controversy  with  each  other  as 
to  promote  an  adjudication  of  the  issues 
Involved  by  means  of  International  law  pro- 
cedures available  to  the  parties. 


I  assume  the  responsibility  for  that 
last  sentence  of  the  compromise: 

In  the  administration  of  all  parta  of  this 
act  these  principles  shall  be  supported  in 
such  a  way  in  our  relations  with  countries 
friendly  to  the  United  States  which  are  in 
controversy  with  each  other  as  to  promote 
an  adjudication  of  the  issues  involved  by 
means  of  international  law  proceduj-jes  avail- 
able to  the  parties. 

I  think  that  is  the  wisest  solution  we 
could  reach  in  the  conference  in.  regard 
to  the  problem,  and  I  personally  think 
it  is  a  sound  solution. 

In  answer  to  the  specific  question 
raised  earlier  this  morning  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javiis],  the 
sentence  is  not  intended  to  limit  the  par- 
ties to  the  World  Court.  It  is  intended 
for  the  parties  to  make  use  of  all  the 
procedures  of  international  law  which 
may  be  available  The  Senator  asked  if 
this  applied  to  various  arbitration,  medi- 
ation, conciliation,  and  other  procedures 
which  exist  in  international  law.  and  my 
answer,  as  the  drafter  of  the  sentence, 
is  "Yes."  My  colleagues  on  the  fconfer- 
ence  committee  know  the  answer  is 
"Yes"  because  I  specifically  discussed  the 
subject  in  explaining  the  amendment  I 
offered. 

I  think  the  final  lan.guage  on  tJbis  very 
controversial  subject — and  we  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  it — is  language 
which  all  should  accept  with  a  great 
satisfaction,  because  I  think  it  ia  a  fair 
solution  to  a  very  volatile  issue. 

Although  the  chairman  madie  very 
clear  his  preference  for  the  language  in 
the  Senate  vension,  after  he  had  done 
his  best  to  carry  out  his  point  of  view 
he  yielded  to  the  judgment  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  conferees. 

I  close,  Mr.  President,  by  saying  I  sin- 
cerely hope  this  conference  report,  which 
presents  to  the  Senate,  in  my  judgment, 
the  best  and  soundest  foreign  aid  bill  on 
which  we  have  ever  had  an  opportunity 
to  vote,  will  be  agreed  to  by  an  over- 
whelming^ vote  in  the  next  few  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
First  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  kind 
personal  references. 

I  associate  myself  with  everything  the 
Senator  said  relating  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
[Mr.  FuLBRiGHTl,  and  the  remarkable 
work  he  has  performed  in  bringini:  about 
What  I  consider  to  be  a  very  creditable 
and  sound  foreign  aid  program  for  the 
ensuing  years. 

I  also  join  in  the  Senator's  commen- 
dation of  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  Dr.  Marcy 
and  his  associates,  and  of  course  the  staff 
of  the  other  body,  who  worked  with  us 
in  the  conference. 

The  conference  committee  had  a  very 
difficult  assignment  of  trying  to  recon- 
cile two  diverse  points  of  view,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  long-term 
financing  or  the  loan  provisions  of  the 
foreign  aid  program.  I  shall  not  take 
the  time  of  the  Senate  to  go  through 
those  questions  in  detail,  but  merely  say 
the  words  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
express  my  thoughts  and  my  feelings. 
I  associate  myself  in  particular  with  his 


most  recent  comment  on  the  policy  of 
our  Government  toward  the  use  of  in- 
ternational waterways  and  highways 
without  discrimination  based  upon  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin.  I  feel 
that  the  language  finally  agreed  upon 
was  a  satisfactory  statement  of  American 
policy,  because  it  puts  the  whole  thing 
into  the  context  of  international  law, 
which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  spelled 
out  by  his  contribution  to  that  particu- 
lar provision. 

Mr.  President,  in  our  discussion  here 
today  of  the  conference  report  atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  the  language  in 
the  statement  of  policy — section  102 — 
declaring  it  to  be  "the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  principles 
of  increased  economic  cooperation  and 
trade  among  countries,  freedom  of  the 
press,  information,  and  religion,  freedom 
of  navigation  in  international  water- 
ways, and  recognition  of  the  right  of  all 
private  persons  to  travel  and  pursue 
their  lawful  practices  without  di.'icnm- 
ination  as  to  race  or  religion," 

I  am  much  pleased  that  such  lan- 
guage was  agreed  to,  and  I  hope  that 
those  who  administer  this  measure  will 
see  to  it  that  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress in  this  area  is  carried  out. 

This  statement  of  policy  refers  to  the 
Arab  boycott  of  Israel  shipping  on  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  denial  by  Arab  coun- 
tries of  entrance  to  those  of  the  Jewish 
faith.  It  should  be  noted.  Mr.  President, 
that  this  involves  more  than  a  dispute 
between  the  Arabs  ana  Israel.  The  Arab 
boycott  has  gone  so  far  as  to  affect 
Americans  who  happen  to  be  of  the 
Jewish  faith.  They.  too.  have  been  de- 
nied entrance  to  Arab  territory,  and  here 
in  the  United  States,  Arab  countries 
have  exerted  pressure  to  deny  employ- 
ment of  Jews  by  American-owned  com- 
panies doing  business  with  the  Arabs. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
arguments  that  are  made  that  we  must 
be  practical  about  all  of  this,  and  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  court  disfavor  of  the 
Arab  countries.  To  this  argument  I 
would  reply  that  while  we  offer  a  friendly 
hand  to  the  Arab  countries  and  sincerely 
desire  to  help  them  build  a  better  life  for 
their  people,  we  cannot  as  a  free  and 
democratic  country,  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  rehgious  freedom,  condone 
such  discriminatory  practices.  And  if  we 
simply  sit  back  and  say  nothing  and  do 
nothing,  we  are,  by  omission,  sanctioning 
such  violations  of  religiotis  liberty. 

Mr.  President,  Israel  has  demonstrated 
its  friendship  for  America.  It  has 
spurned  overtures  from  the  Soviets  and 
has  worked  diligently  to  build  a  prosper- 
ous country  founded  and  dedicated  to 
man's  freedom.  In  this  grave  period  of 
world  crisis,  with  the  world  divided  be- 
tween the  free  world  and  the  totalitarian 
Soviet  camp,  it  is  crucially  important 
that  by  our  words  and  by  our  actions  we 
make  it  clear  we  will  not  tolerate  religious 
discrimination,  here  at  home  or  abroad. 
I  reiterate  the  hope  that  the  intent  of 
Congress  on  this  subject  be  carried  out  by 
those  who  administer  the  act,  and  that 
they  do  all  within  their  power  to  see  to 
it  that  the  program  is  carried  out  with 
this  spirit  in  mind.    Such  is  the  require- 
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ment  of  the  law  It  demands  and  re- 
quires compliance 

The  basic  difference  between  the  House 
version  and  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill  of  course  related  to  what  we  call  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  or  the  loan  pro- 
visions. Tlie  Senate  felt  strongly  as  to 
the  need  for  what  we  call  the  Treasury 
borrowing  authority.  The  prime  reason 
for  the  Treasury  borrowing  authority  on 
a  5-year  basis  was  to  permit  the  Presi- 
dent and  tho.'ie  to  whom  he  delegated  the 
authority  for  the  aid  program  and  the 
loan  program  to  make  long-term  plans 
as  a  part  of  the  overall  program.  In 
other  words,  we  were  interested  in  Treas- 
ury financing  so  that  the  administration 
could  pi  in  ahead,  when  required,  in 
terms  of  capital  projects  and  so  that 
there  would  be  assurance  of  funding  of 
those  projects  on  the  basis  of  the  plans. 

It  was  the  view  of  a  majority  of  the 
Senate — I  believe  the  majority  was  19 — 
that  the  5-year  Treasuiy  financing  pro- 
gram was  the  proper  method  to  follow. 
The  other  body  said : 

No,  we  will  provide  a  1-year  program  and 
there  will  be  a  $12  billion  authorization 
The  agency  can  go  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  get  its  money 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  'Mr  Ful- 
BRiGHTl.  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
made  it  clear  when  he  discussed  the  bor- 
rowing authority  under  the  5-year  pro- 
posal that  it  would  in  no  way  deny  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  either  of 
the  House  or  of  the  Senate  an  opportu- 
nity to  scrutinize  the  program  or  even 
to  cut  back  on  the  program.  In  fact, 
the  program  would  have  had  an  annual 
review  and  would  have  had  a  business 
budget  In  addition,  both  Houses  of 
Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  could 
have  cut  off  the  program,  diminished 
the  program,  or  altered  the  program. 

The  assLunption  wa.s  that  if  the  Con- 
gress adopted  Treasury  financing  over  a 
5-year  term  there  would  be  a  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  ful- 
fill the  pledges  made  by  the  President 
or  his  agents  in  any  loan  program  with 
another  country. 

I  think  that  was  the  better  way  to  do 
It  I  have  not  changed  my  mind  But 
as  a  result  of  the  conference,  we  arrived 
at  what  I  consider  to  be  a  workable  com- 
promise. I  believe  that  the  language 
of  the  compromise  indicates  the  basic 
soundness  of  its  provisions. 

First,  it  IS  a  5-year  program.  It  is  a 
5-year  authorization.  That  within  itself 
permits  long-term  planning.  But  sec- 
tion 202ibi  of  that  compromise  provi- 
sion in  the  conference  report  follows  the 
commitment  of  $1.2  billion  for  the  first 
year,  and  $15  billion  for  the  next  4  years, 
along  with  the  provision  that  all  unused 
fui^ds  may  be  carried  over  and  all  un- 
appropriated funds  relating  to  the  au- 
thorization may  also  be  carried  over. 
Section  202(bi  spells  out  in  further  de- 
tail what  that  provision  really  means. 
It  states: 

Whenever  he  President  determines  that 
it  is  important  to  the  advancement  of  the 
U.S.  Interests  and  necessary  in  order  to  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  in  recog- 
nition of  the  need  for  reasonable  advance 
assurances  in  the  Interest  of  orderly  and  ef- 


fective execution  of  long-term  plans  and  pro- 
grams   of    development    assistance    he — 

Referring  to  the  President — 

is  authorized  to  enter  agreements  com- 
mitting, under  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
this  title,  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  title,  subject  only  to  the  annual 
appropriation  of  such  funds. 

The  unportant  word  is  that  subsection 
'b'  IS  the  word  committing."  So  what 
we  have  really  said  is  that  we  have  a  5- 
year  authorization 

We  would  say  to  the  President,  "When 
you  feel  that  it  is  the  interest  of  an  or- 
derly program  for  you  to  have  advanced 
planning  and  advanced  commitments, 
you  are  authorized  to  commit  a  specific 
amount  of  money  within  the  '•itle  relat- 
ing to  title  I  under  the  loan  provi.'^ions  of 
the  act  " 

Such  a  commitment  would  place  a 
moral  responsibility  upon  Congress  to 
fulfill  the  commitment  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  had  made  at 
our  direction  I  wish  it  quite  clear  that 
Congress  is  literally  authorizing  and  di- 
recting the  President  in  this  instance  to 
make  commitments  if  he  deems  it  within 
the  national  interest  to  do  so.  and  if  he 
finds  that  it  would  provide  for  effective 
execution  of  long-tei'm  plans  and  pro- 
i^rams  of  development  a.'-sistance 

While  it  is  not  as  easy  to  follow 
through  in  terms  of  financing  a 
program  as  is  the  Fulbright  proposal — 
5 -year  Treasury  borrowing  with  money 
available  on  the  basis  of  the  Treasury 
borrowing— the  objectives  of  the  Ful- 
bright proposal  are  met  by  the  compro- 
mi.«ie  provision  on  lonp-term  financing  in 
sections  202ia'.  202ib'.  and  202<c». 
Section  202' c I  made  it  unnecessary-.  It 
might  be  said  to  be  a  substitute  for  the 
Dirksen  amendment  The  Dirksen 
amendment,  relating  to  overseeing  of 
activities  of  Treasury  borrowing,  was  no 
longer  necessary  once  Treasuiy  borrow- 
ing had  been  eluninated. 

Mr  CAPEHART  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question'' 

Mr    HUMPHREY      I  yield 

Mr  CAPEHART  Is  not  the  explana- 
tion of  the  able  Senator  from  Minnesota 
with  respect  to  the  section  to  which  he 
has  referred,  and  the  authority  that 
It  would  give  the  President  to  borrow- 
up  to  5  years,  supported  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  President  himself  that  the 
agreement  was  ven,'  satisfactory?  In 
Other  words,  will  not  the  President, 
throuGh  the  proposed  language,  receive 
what   he  really  requested  originally? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent is  getting  a  workable  program.  He 
said  he  found  it  satisfactory.  He  said 
that  he  found  it  would  meet  the  stand- 
ards that  he  hoped  Congress  would  au- 
thorize in  terms  of  long-tei-m  planning 
and  the  availability  of  moneys  to  ful- 
fill commitments  under  those  long-term 
plans. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Piom  a  practical 
standpoint  the  President  is  getting  ex- 
actly what  he  originally  asked  for.  is  he 
not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Fiom  a  practical 
standpoint  he  is  getting  what  he  asked 
for.  if  not  exactlv  what  ho  requested 

Mr.  CAPEHART  For  that  reason  he 
was  very  agreeable. 


Mr  HUMPHREY.  The  President  was 
satisfied  with  that  provision. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.    HUMPHREY,      I   yield. 

Mr  MONRONEY  Over  the  years  I 
have  supported  foreign  aid  programs, 
commencing  with  the  Marshall  plan. 
The  great  demand  of  our  people  has 
been  to  refine  and  tighten  up  proposed 
plans,  to  eliminate  waste,  and  to  move 
forward  with  constructive  programs  .hat 
would  actually  result  in  eliminating  the 
terrible  ce.sspools  of  economic  distress 
in  the  le-s-developed  nations. 

These  are  the  ob:ectives  which  the 
public  wishes  us  to  accomplish  through 
the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor is  coirect. 

Mr  MONRONEY  Those  who  will  ad- 
ministei  the  program  have  assured 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations that  they  feel  the  bill  will  accom- 
plish these  objectives,  and  have  assured 
us  of  their  own  determination  to 
achieve  them.  Is  not  the  remaining  is- 
sue that  is  facing  us  in  our  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  the  question  of 
lon,'T-term  financing,  as  contrasted  to 
1-year  "shotgun'  decisions  on  large 
sums  of  money  that  must  be  committed 
out  of  a  siiigle  annual  appropriation? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  have  a  choice. 
The  House  made  the  original  choice  in 
selecting     a     1-year     approach.       The 

Senate  made  the  choice  of  a  5-year  pro- 
gram and  then,  as  an  avenue  to  achieve 
long-term  financing,  the  Senate  chose 
the  method  of  Treasury-  financing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Now  the  Senate 
conferees,  under  the  great  leadership  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr.  Ful- 
bright] with  the  help  of  other  and  able 
and  tireless  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  have  agreed  that 
agreement  on  such  an  approach  was  not 
po.ssible.  but  they  have  brought  back  a 
"Siamese  twin"  of  the  method  which  the 
Senate  decided  was  best  to  use. 

The  conferees  rejected  Treasury  fi- 
nancing, but  they  have  chosen  what  is 
essentially  advance  contract  authority. 
The  managei-s  on  the  part  of  the  House 
state: 

The  Executive  has  authority  to  enter  into 
agreements  committing  the  United  States 
to  particlpat-e  m  development  programs  of 
foreign  nations  for  a  period  of  up  to  5  years 
but  making  such  commitmente  subject  only 
to  the  regular  annual  or  supplemental  appro- 
priations of  funds  •  •  •  It  is  understood 
that  the  conferees  regard  the  language  in  the 
bill  as  authority  for  the  Executive  to  make 
commitments  which  will  be  honored  by  the 
Congress  unless  there  is  evidence  of  obvious 
bad  management  or  the  other  country  has 
failed  to  meet  its  responsibilities 

The  language  I  have  read  is  the  lan- 
guage of  those  who  have  yielded  from 
the  plan  of  1-year  financing  and  agreed 
to  long-term  financing. 

Contract  authority  is  used  in  a  num- 
ber of  successful  programs.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Federal  Airports  Act  also 
gives  the  Executive  the  right  to  enter 
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into  grant  agreements  with  local  mu- 
nicipal and  State  airport  authorities. 
Congress,  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees thereof,  meet  and  honor  such 
contract.s  as  are  executed  under  that  au- 
thorization. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  sys- 
tem we  call  contract  authority.  The 
Senator  has  described  it  accurately. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Therefore,  we 
have  had  ample  experience  in  the  years 
of  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Airport 
Act — which  we  hope  will  be  renewed  by 
the  Senate  this  afternoon — and  of  the 
Federal  highway  program,  under  a  sys- 
tem of  commitments  that  are  made  un- 
der contract  authority  subject  to  later 
appropriations. 

I  believe  the  record  should  show  that 
it  Is  the  intent,  as  indicated  by  what  I 
have  heard  said  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, as  well  as  by  Senators  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  Senate,  that  we  will 
consider  this  authority  to  make  loan 
agreements  In  the  same  light  which  we 
consider  contract  authority,  with  the 
Appropriations  Committee  examining  it, 
of  course,  but  with  every  intention  of 
meeting  the  pledge  of  the  Government 
expressed  in  the  agreement  which  it  Is 
authorized  to  make. 

So  we  have  arrived  by  a  different  high- 
way but  at  the  same  destination,  and 
this  bill  will  guarantee  that  we  no  longer 
will  have  a  shotgun  decision  to  take  a 
project  because  an  authorization  will  ex- 
pire within  12  months  at  most  and  some- 
times even  within  1  or  2  months.  In 
other  words,  we  can  have  an  orderly 
plan,  and  be  properly  selective,  so  that 
those  projects  that  have  a  good  chance  of 
helping  to  solve  the  economic  problems 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries  can  be 
undertaken.    Does  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  my  feeling 
exactly.  As  the  Senator  knows,  we  have 
voted  together  on  this  principle. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  want  long- 
term  planning.  We  need  long-term 
planning  authority.  It  is  a  more  effi- 
cient way  of  doing  business.  It  will  help 
provide  for  better  administration  of  the 
program.  I  believe  that  in  the  light  of 
the  explanation  of  sections  202fai  and 
202 fb)  of  the  conference  report,  the 
substitute  language  relating  to  loans, 
and  the  long-term  financing,  we  have 
arrived  at  a  procedure  which,  while  it  is 
not  as  efficient  a  procedure  as  Treasury 
borrowing,  will  fulfill  the  purpose  of 
Treasury  borrowing,  and  definitely  falls 
within  the  experience  that  we  have  had 
with  contract  authority. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  agree. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  one  other 
comment  that  I  wi.sh  to  make.  At  page 
49  of  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  there  appears 
this  statement: 

LO.INS    TO    INTERNATIONAL    DEVELOPMENT    ASSO- 
CIATION     (SEC.    205) 

Section  206  of  the  Senate  bill  authorized 
the  President  to  lend  up  to  10  percent  of  the 
development  loan  funds  to  the  International 


Development  Association  (IDA).  Th«  House 
amendment  contained  no  comparable  pro- 
\  ision. 

Inform.ition  available  to  the  managers  on 
the  part  oX  the  House  Indicated  that  under 
the  existing  authority  of  the  International 
Development  Association  Act  (Public  Law 
86-565.  74  Stat  2<J3 ) ,  borrowing  of  develop- 
ment lo.-xn  funds  was  not  authorK^d  but 
that  such  borrowing  had  been  contelhplated 
by  the  Executive  and  the  Congress  when  the 
Internatior..il  Development  Association  was 
established.  The  m.%nagers  on  the  part  of 
ihf  H.)UGe.  therefore,  accepted  the ;  Senate 
provL^ion  with  a  clarifying  amcndm^tt  that 
si;ch  loans  are  to  be  made  "In  aco4>rdance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title"  of  fhe  Act 
for  International  Development. 

I  commend  the  conferees  particularly 
with  reference  to  this  provision  because 
of  my  keen  interest  in  IDA.  The  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  recognlied  the 
fact  that  IDA  is  well  suited  to  help  uii- 
derdeveloped  areas,  and  that  there  is  no 
lending  facility  so  capable  of  meeting 
these  needs  as  is  a  multinational  bank- 
ing facility. 

IDA  is  an  affili&te  of  the  World  Bank, 
which  has  the  greatest  teciinical  know- 
how  in  the  world  and  the  greatest  lend- 
ing record  in  the  world.  If  the  President 
chooses  to  use  tlie  authority  given  him 
to  add  to  the  fluids  of  IDA  10  percent  of 
the  amount  authorized  for  loans,  he  will 
have  $750  million  over  a  5-year  period 
to  increase  the  lending  capacity  of  IDA. 
When  offering  to  do  this  he  v;ill  have  an 
exceptional  bargaining  capacity  with  the 
other  developed  nations  to  say  to  them, 
"If  we  put  up  X  millions  of  doliajii  and 
put  it  into  the  IDA  to  meet  this  problem 
on  an  international  basis,  will  you  put 
up  your  share?" 

It  can  generate  $2  of  investmient  in 
IDA  by  other  developed  nations  lor  ev- 
ery dollar  that  we  put  up  under  this 
mechanism. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  conferees 
particularly  on  meeting  this  problem  in 
a  way  in  which  the  burden  of  this  aid  on 
the  American  people  will  be  le.ssentd  and 
rather  than  some  of  the  new  nations  be- 
coming clients  of  the  United  States 
alone,  instead,  will  receive  financial  as- 
sistance under  a  banking  system  of  the 
developed  nations  of  the  world  repre- 
sented in  the  Intel-national  Development 
Association. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
conferees  for  keeping  this  important  sec- 
tion in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mil  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
moment.  I  wish  to  complete  my  p:  e.sen- 
tation  on  the  long-term  financing  first. 

The  provisions  in  this  bill  for  long- 
term  financing  represent  a  significant 
step  forward  in  the  evolution  of  our 
foreign  aid  concepts.  The  bill  asserts 
the  firm  conviction  of  the  Congress  that 
the  time  has  come  to  put  an  end  to  the 
stop-and-go  process  of  funding  develop- 
ment assistance  which  has  so  often  char- 
acterized our  actions  in  this  regard  in 
the  past. 

The  multiyear  commitment  authority 
will  promote  the  more  efficient  lise  of 
development  loan  funds.  The  AID 
agency  will  be  able  to  subordinate  the 
dramatization  of  short-term  require- 
ments to  the  critical  need  to  meet  the 


essential  criteria  for  long-term  develop- 
ment plans  and  programs.  In  this  way 
we  will  be  able  to  provide  a  powerful 
inducement  to  recipient  countries  to  un- 
dertake those  hard  measures  of  inter- 
nal economic  and  social  reform  on  which 
the  successful  growth  of  the  less-devel- 
oped countries  depend. 

The  multiyear  technique  will  enable 
the  recipient  countries  to  carry  out  their 
own  development  programs  more  effi- 
ciently. The  various  activities  of  a  de- 
velopment program  can  now  be  carefully 
timed  with  assurance  that  funds  will  be 
available  to  implement  future  activities 
upon  which  the  successful  operation  of 
the  initial  activities  will  depend.  For 
example,  a  steel  mill  begim  this  year  will 
be  of  little  use  if  many  of  the  smaller 
industries  counted  on  to  use  steel  prod- 
ucts do  not  exist  when  the  steel  plant 
is  completed. 

Finally,  the  existence  of  a  5-year  pro- 
gram will  help  to  encourage  other  in- 
dustrialized nations  increase  their  con- 
tributions to  development  assistance. 
The  size  and  form  of  such  aid  both  from 
from  tho.se  nations  and  the  United  States 
can  be  given  a  common  long-range  per- 
spective. 

The  Congress  by  its  action  on  this  bill 
will  have  expressed  to  all  the  world  a 
new  U.S.  initiative — an  intention  to  pro- 
vide significant  financial  support  for 
sound  long-range  development  efforts  in 
the  developing  nations.  By  .specifically 
conferrint:  upon  the  Executive  the  power 
to  enter  into  long-term  commitments, 
clear  evidence  will  have  been  providexi 
of  our  intention  to  make  available  the 
nece.ssary  funds  in  the  future.  This  clear 
intention  is  reinforced  by  repeated  state- 
ments to  this  effect  by  Members  of  the 
Congress  during  the  recent  hearings  be- 
fore the  authorizing  and  appropriations 
committees  and  during  the  course  of  the 
floor  debates.  This  determination  to 
carry  through  on  our  intention  will  rep- 
resent an  invigorating  reaffirmation  of 
U  S.  leadership  to  our  friends  overseas. 

Nor  should  the  protracted  discussions 
which  have  taken  place  over  the  internal 
techniques  of  the  US  Government  to  be 
utilized  in  implementinir  development 
assistance  be  construed  in  the  slmhtest 
degree  as  weakening  the  depth  and  scope 
of  our  commitment  to  help  meet  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  requirements  of  the 
emerging  nations  of  Latin  America, 
Africa,  and  Asia  There  should  be  no 
doubt  either  on  the  part  of  the  Execu- 
tive or  of  the  less-developed  countries 
that  our  commitment  to  supply  the 
necessary  funds  will  under  all  rea.sonable 
circumstances  be  honored. 

By  our  action  on  this  bill,  the  Con- 
gre.ss  will  have  established  a  minimum 
level  of  availability  of  funds  to  meet  one 
of  the  most  challenging,  if  not  the  most 
challenging,  problems  of  the  1960s.  We 
will  have  provided  an  exciting  initiative 
and  critical  forward  thrust  to  what 
President  Kennedy  has  so  aptly  described 
as  the  "decade  of  development." 

IMPLEMENTI.NC  THE  TECHNtCAL  "iDlVICE   FCiR 
PEACE  AMENDMENT 

I  should  like  to  invite  attention  to  one 
of  the  extremely  important  decisions 
reached  by  the  Senate-House  conference 
committee  on  S    1983. 
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It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that,  under  .sec- 
tion 621  <a>,  the  technical  services  for 
peace  amendment  which  I  had  sponsored 
in  the  Senate  is  not  only  retained  in 
the  conference  version,  but  is  strength- 
ened. This  is  accomplished  along  the 
lines  which  I  had  urged  in  my  statement 
to  the  Senate  of  August  18 

The  pertinent  portion  of  section  621 '  a  > 
reads  as  follows: 

In  providing  technical  assistance  under 
this  Act  in  the  field  of  education,  health, 
housing,  or  agriculture,  or  in  other  fields, 
the  head  of  any  such  agency  or  such  officer 
shall  utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  facilities  and  resources  of  the 
Federal  agency  or  agencies  with  primary  re- 
sponsibilities for  domestic  programs  in  such 
fields. 

I  ask  unanimous  con,sent  that  the  ex- 
cerpts of  page  62  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  this  provision  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

USE    or   OTHER    U  S      ACFNCIFS     <  SEC      621  IE'  ) 

.Section  621(a)  of  the  Senate  bill  Included 
a  sentence  which  provided  that  in  providing 
technical  assistance  under  this  act  In  four 
specific  fields,  the  AID  agency  should  utilize, 
to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  facilities 
and  res<jurces  of  appropriate  US  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
were  in  agreement  with  the  objective  of  the 
Seriate  provision  which  Is  attended  to  pre- 
vent duplication  by  the  AID  agency  of  facil- 
ities already  in  existence  under  other  U.S 
departments  or  agencies  They  accepted  the 
provision  of  the  Senate  bill  with  an  amend- 
ment broadening  Its  application  to  other 
fields  than  those  specifically  enumerated  In 
the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  As  the  author  of 
the  amendment  I  should  like  now  to 
elaborate  a  few  point.s.  so  as  to  make  un- 
mistakably clear  to  the  administrators  of 
the  foreign-aid  program  how  I.  for  one, 
believe  this  particular  provision  should 
be  implemented. 

WELFARE    ILLUSTRATE.S     OTHER     NONEN  VMERATED 
FIELDS 

First,  the  phrase  "in  other  fields."  over 
and  above  the  four  enumerated  fields  of 
"education,  health,  housing,  and  agri- 
culture" i.s  intt-nded  to  be  interpreted 
broadly,  not  narrowly.  That  is  why  that 
language  was  used. 

There  are  a  very  considerable  number 
of  additional  fields  of  technical  assist- 
ance which  can  be  more  competently  and 
economically  backstopped  by  expert  do- 
mestic U.S.  agencies — Cabinet  depart- 
ments, commi.s.'^lons.  and  other  organiza- 
tions— than  by  AID  setting  up  its  own 
facilities  and  resources 

One  such  field  is  that  of  human  wel- 
fare, including  the  work  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  and  its  U.S. 
Children's  Bureau.  Numerous  other 
fields  could  be  mentioned  as  well 

There  are  many  agencies,  as  I  said, 
such  as  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  with  its 
reclamation  and  irrigation  capacities, 
and  public  power  resotirces,  and  techni- 


cal capacity — all  of  these  many  agen- 
cies and  departments  have  a  role  to 
play. 

NO     TOKEN    EFFORTS.     RATHER    FVLL    COLLABORA- 
TION    INTENDED 

Second.  The  second  point  which  I 
wish  to  make  is  that  this  amendment 
is  not   intended   as  a  token   gesture. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  foreign 
aid  agency  will  merely  -go  through  the 
motions  '  of  utilizing  a  few  of  the  per- 
.sonnel.  facilities  and  resources  of  do- 
mestically orients  Federal  agencies. 
Actually,  that  has  always  been  done — 
if  only  a  limited  extent.  Rather,  it  is 
now  intended  that  there  will  be  a  vit^l, 
fully — not  partially — collaborative  rela- 
tionship, m  which  the  domestic  agency 
is  given  maximum  responsibility  tp 
brmg  to  bear  its  fullest   competence. 

That  means  the  domestic  agency 
should  recruit  the  best  po.ssible  staff 
from  Its  ranks  as  part  of  their  career 
development,  and  from  tlie  professional 
community,  rather  than  po.ssibly  sending 
castoffs  or  second-raters. 

MOPILIZINC    PROFESSIONAL    GROUPS'    AID 

Third  Thus,  the  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  include  the  concent  that  AID 
and.  in  particular,  the  exi>ert  domestic 
agency,  bring  to  bear  on  foreign  aid 
need."^ — fuller,  more  expanded  relation- 
ships with  domestic  professional  or- 
ganizations. Thereby.  AID  will  get  tiie 
benefit  of  the  most  advanced  thinking 
and  cooperation  of  the  professional 
community. 

In  the  case  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, for  example,  this  means  that  it 
will  be  given  the  mandate  to  utilize  for 
foreign  aid  planning  and  implementation 
Its  longstanding  as.sociation  with  the 
National  Education  As.sociation  and  the 
vast  array  of  outstanding  specialized, 
educational  groups — in  primary,  second- 
ary, higher,  vocational,  and  other  edu- 
cation. 

In  the  case  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  this  means  that  the  fullest  bene- 
fit— far  more  than  at  present — shall  be 
gained  from  the  great  competence  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  As- 
sociation of  Accredited  Medical  Col- 
leges, and  similar  professional  groups, 
in  addition  to  individual  voluntai-j-  or- 
ganizations, such  as  Medico:  central 
groups,  such  as  the  National  Health 
Coimcil.  the  American  Council  of  Volim- 
tary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Service.  Inc., 
foimdations.  and  so  forth. 

It  means  that  professional  organiza- 
tions skilled  in  problems  of  human  wel- 
fare shall  be  invited  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  to  render  the 
greatest  possible  service  to  AID  and  the 
foreign  aid  program 

HIGH     POLICY     LEVEL     FOR     TXCHNICAL     COUNSEL 

IN    AID 

This  domestic  agency — nongovern- 
ment collaboration  is  particularly  essen- 
tial m  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  still 
no  assurance  that  the  Technical  Assist- 
ance Offices  in  AID  Washington  head- 
quarters will  be  represented  at  a  high 
enough  policy  level  and  with  sufficient 
staff  to  do  the  necessary  job. 

In  my  statement  of  August  17,  I  had 
pointed  out  the  danger  that,  if  the  letter 
of  the  Gant  report  were  carried  out.  tech- 


nical assistance  at  Washington  head- 
quarters of  AID  might  be  submerged  and 
shrunken  in  size. 

In  my  view.  AID  coordinative  efforts 
in  health,  education,  housing,  agricul- 
ture, welfare,  and  other  fields  should 
not  and  must  not  be  buried  so  far  down 
the  line  in  the  administrative  hierarchy 
a,s  to  become  ineffectual.  The  fact  that 
domestic  agencies  receive  a  greater 
measure  of  responsibility  under  my 
amendment  does  not  mean  that  AID 
should  deny  itself  the  necessary  central 
policymaking  ability  in  technical  assist- 
ance Such  central  policy  need  not  and 
should  not  deprive  the  AID  regional 
offices  of  their  right  and  duty  to  carry 
out  country  plans  tailored  to  the  indi- 
vidual situation  in   each  land. 

BALANCE       I.N       ADMINISTRATIVE       RESPO.NSIBILrTT 

There  is  in  effect  a  dehcate  balance 
between  Washington  policy  and  coun- 
try planning,  between  AID  policy  and 
domestic  agency  expertness  which  skilled 
administration  and  genuine  partnership 
can  and  should  carry  out. 

PRIORITY     FOR    HUMAN    RESOURCES    DEVELOPMENT 

Lastly,  I  call  attention  to  the  Senate's 
sound  amendment,  stressing  the  im- 
portance of  human  resources  develop- 
ment, section  211<bi — conference  re- 
port, page  50.  There  is  emphasized 
that  in  the  early  stages  of  development, 
the  emerging  countries  should  primarily 
be  assisted  m  fields  such  as  education, 
malaria  eradication  and  related  fields, 
technical  or  nontechnical,  involving  hu- 
man resources :  that  is.  that  this  be  given 
a  priority  ahead  of  those  capital  proj- 
ects which  are  for  purposes  other  than 
human  resources. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
another  amendment  which  I  proposed. 
relating  to  the  title  or  the  name  of  the 
program.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  con- 
ference report  as  'Identification  of 
Source  of  US.  Assistance,  Section  641." 

I  want  the  AID  agency  officials  to  re- 
member this  and  to  be  aware  of  it.  I  had 
proposed  that  the  program  be  identified 
with  the  title  "American  Aid" — just  plain 
"American  Aid  " — rather  than  some 
gobbledygook  USEON.  which  nobody 
would  understand;  it  is  like  language 
from  outer  space.  I  think  the  American 
people  will  understand  what  "American 
Aid  "  means.  I  am  sure  that  our  friends 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  will  under- 
stand what  It  means.  The  conference 
report  reads: 

However  the  committee  of  conference  be- 
lieves that  as  a  minimum  the  facilities  hous- 
ing L^.S    AID  missions  can  be  so  marked. 

Thus  when  a  person  goes  to  a  foreign 
country  and  wishes  to  visit  a  U.S.  mission 
which  is  engaged  in  our  oversea  activity, 
he  will  not  walk  up  to  it  and  find  some 
name  like  USEON.  I  have  looked  in  the 
dictionary,  and  I  find  there  is  no  such 
word  or  such  name.  It  is  some  sort  of 
abbreviated  alphabetical  political  soup 
which  no  one  can  quite  taste  or  under- 
stand. It  is  proposed  to  print  over  the 
doorways  of  those  missions,  in  simple 
American  language,  "American  Aid."  so 
that  when  someone  visits  a  mission  he 
will  know  who  is  offering  the  aid  and 
where  it  comes  from,  and  will  have  a 
description  of  it. 
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I  believe  this  particular  amendment, 
while  it  is  merely  one  of  language,  is  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  accept- 
ance of  the  program. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  also 
to  the  amendment  of  section  601,  relat- 
ing to  cooperatives  and  credit  unions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  that  part  of  the  report  on  page 
56  relating  to  cooperatives  and  credit 
unions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COOPIRATIVES  AND  CREDIT  UMIONS    (SEC.    601  (ai  ) 

Section  601(a)  of  the  Senate  bill  enumer- 
ated a  number  of  purposes,  including  the 
encouragement  of  the  development  and  use 
of  cooperatives,  credit  unions,  and  savings 
and  loan  associations,  and  supported  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  technical  information 
on  matters  covered  only  by  subsection  (a) 
of  section  601. 

Section  601(a)  of  the  House  amendment 
omitted  any  reference  to  cooperatives,  credit 
unions,  and  savings  and  loan  associations, 
but  was  otherwise  identical  to  the  language 
of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provision  in  the  belief 
that  the  encouragement  of  the  development 
of  cooperatives,  credit  unions,  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  was  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  the  assistance  program 
and  would  Improve  Its  effectiveness. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
this  particular  provision  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, very  important.  The  AID  agency 
should  have  within  it  a  special  unit  to 
urge  the  development  and  use  of  our 
cooE>eratives  in  the  foreign  aid  program, 
in  encouraging  their  development  over- 
seas, in  encouraging  the  development  of 
credit  unions  for  small  credit  for  the 
Individual;  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  savings  and  loan  associations  in 
order  to  promote  housing  programs  in 
those  countries.  This  will  tie  in  with 
our  pilot  project  for  housing  in  South 
America.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  som.e  effective 
pioneering  in  the  fields  of  education, 
health,  housing,  land  reform,  and  agri- 
cultural pursuit,  to  improve  the  produc- 
tion of  food  and  fiber  in  terms  of  a  host 
of  technicpl  services  which  can  strength- 
en this  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  do  not  wish  to 
shut  off  any  debate,  but  the  House,  as 
everyone  knows,  is  planning  to  adjourn 
until  tomorrow  after  a  formal  meeting. 
It  was  thought  that  by  having  the  Senate 
convene  early  this  morning  we  could  vote 
on  the  conference  report  in  time  to  have 
it  go  to  the  House.     It  is  not  so  much 
that   I   am   concerned   about   the   con- 
ference report,   but  the   appropriations 
necessary  to  implement  the  program  will 
be  delayed  possibly  as  long  as  a  week. 
We  tried  to  secure  permission  to  vote 
on  the  conference  report  this  mornmg, 
but  the  permission  was  denied.     I  do  not 
know  what  else  to  say,  except  that  it 
seems  to  me  that,  if  at  all  possible.  Sena- 
tors should  let  us  vote  on  the  conference 
report;    then    perhaps   it  might   be   de- 
scribed  subsequent   to   a   vote.    Other- 
wise, the  House  will  not  receive  the  re- 


port today  and  will  not  be  able  to  vote 
on  it  today,  thus  perhaps  causing  a  de- 
lay of  from  a  week  to  10  days  before  the 
appropriation  bill  can  be  considered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  shall  not  delay  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
indicated  a  little  earlier  that  he  might 
yield  to  me  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did  not  icnow 
the  Senator  desired  me  to  yield  to  him; 
I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator's statement  about  identifying  build- 
ings or  areas  in  which  the  aid  program 
will  be  available  is,  I  think,  interesting. 
I  am  not  sure  that  in  every  instance  the 
words  "American  aid'  would  be  under- 
stood or  read  by  the  people  in  some  of 
the  countries  where  the  aid  programs 
will  be  available. 

In  that  connection,  I  might  suggest 
that  during  the  initial  relief  programs, 
when  the  Government  supplied  relief  in 
occupied  areas,  some  of  us  who  were 
members  of  the  Herter  committee  were 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
identification  of  the  aid  being  provided 
by  the  United  States.  We  suggested 
that  in  those  instances  the  U.S.  flag  be 
displayed  at  the  soup  lines  where  the 
children  received  their  soup  and  where 
other  aid  was  dispensed.  'VV'e  thought 
thiat  would  be  useful. 

I  recognize  that  when  we  are  dealing 
with  unoccupied  areas  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  the  buildings  are  not  owned  by 
the  United  States  or  do  not  enjoy  diplo- 
matic privileges,  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  display  the  U.S.  flag  outside.  How- 
ever, in  those  cases,  I  think,  the  shield, 
which  is  an  emblem  of  the  United  States 
and  would  identify  the  operation,  might 
well  be  used. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  I  agree  with  that 
suggestion.    I  think  that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  wish  to 
ask  a  couple  of  questions  relating  to  the 
colloquy  between  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]. 
Did  I  imderstand  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota to  say  that  he  believed  the  pro- 
visions in  section  202.  as  reported  m  the 
conference  report,  dealing  with  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund,  e.stablished  a  sit- 
uation comparable  or  equal  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  contract  authority? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  said  it  was  simi- 
lar to,  not  identical  with,  because  con- 
tract authority  has  its  own  legal  basis. 
The  controlling  word  was  where  the  lan- 
guage in  section  202(b>  stresses  that 
when  the  Pi-esident  makes  lonp-term 
plans,  he  may  also  make  commitments. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  On  page 
17829  of  the  Record  of  August  31,  where 
the  conference  report  is  printed,  the 
following  language   appears: 

He  (the  President)  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  committing,  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  this  title,  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  this 
title,  subject  only  to  the  annual  appropria- 
tion of  such  funds.  jj 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    'Will  the 
agreement  committing  the  funds  recite 


the  fact  that  the  commitment  is  subject 
only  to  the  annual  appropriation? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  certain 
what  the  techm»al  language  will  be.  I 
feel  sure  that  if  the  language  in  the  con- 
ference report  is  accepted.  Members  of 
Congress  will  realize  that  there  is  a 
moral  responsibility  to  fulfill  the  com- 
mitments wherever  they  are  made. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  "Will  such 
a  commitment  be  a  commitment  to  ap- 
propriate funds  in  the  amount  that  may 
be  shown  in  the  schedule  of  the  commit- 
ting agreement? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Or  will 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  when 
it  reviews  the  request,  have  the  same 
right  to  take  a  look  at  the  actual  rate 
of  expenditure  and  make  appropriations 
for  the  ensuing  years  consistent  with 
the  probable  rate  of  expenditure  in  a 
manner  somewhat  similar  to  what  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  does  with 
respect  to  rivers  and  harbors  or  flood 
control  projects'' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  would  do  a  lit- 
tle of  both.  "Where  the  commitments 
are  made  on  a  long-term  basis,  I  imagine 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  would 
wish  to  include  that  in  its  schedule  of 
financing  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  if 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  found 
that  in  the  current  year  the  actual  rate 
of  expenditure  was  not  as  muci-i  as  had 
been  contemplated  in  the  prior  year,  and 
that  cash  was  available,  would  the  com- 
mittee then  be  able  to  take  that  into  ac- 
count and  reduce  the  appropriation  for 
the  .subsequent  year? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Yes,  so  long  as 
cash  with  which  to  fulfill  the  commit- 
ments was  available 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Minne.sota 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quoriim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it   is  so  ordei-ed. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  the  many  other  Senators 
who  have  complimented  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT  J  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  and  the  committee  staff 
for  the  outstanding  work  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  conference  report.  The 
case  for  it  has  been  fully  documented 
and  well  presented.  I  believe  that,  on 
the  whole,  they  have  reached  the  best 
possible  compromise  in  connection  with 
the  matters  in  disagreement  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

But  one  provision  of  the  House  version 
of  the  bill  which  has  been  substantially 
retained  by  the  conference  report  was 
not  given  sufficient  legislative  considera- 
tion and,  therefore.  I  wish  to  mention  it 
briefly  at  this  time.     Since  this  matter 
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was  not  presented  to  either  the  House 
committee  or  the  Senate  committee, 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  full  con- 
sideration of  it. 

On  page  57  of  the  conference  report, 
Senators  will  find  section  606'c>.  which 
relates  to  the  purchase  of  drugs  or  phar- 
maceutical products.  I  think  this  provi- 
sion is  a  most  unfortunate  instance  of 
legislation  without  proper  consideration. 
Many  enlightened  countries  of  the 
world  expressly  reject  product  patents 
on  drugs.  As  a  matter  of  conscious  pub- 
lic policy,  they  have  exerci.<;ed  their 
sovereign  rights  to  exclude  from  patent 
monopoly  the.^e  necessities  of  health. 

But  the  provision  of  the  conference  re- 
port to  which  I  am  referring  prohibits 
the  use  by  our  Government  of  any  funds 
provided  under  the  foreign  aid  program 
for  the  purcha.«*  of  a  di-ug  in  another 
country  if  an  American  manufacturer 
holds  a  patent  monopoly  on  the  product 
in  this  country,  unle.ss  there  is  expre.ss 
authorization  from  the  owner  of  the 
patent  that  such  drug  or  pharmaceuti- 
cal product  can  be  manufactured  out- 
side the  United  States.  The  failure  of 
other  countries  to  grant  patents  on  drugs 
IS  not  aimed  at  the  United  Stat^^s.  but 
section  606<ci  is  aimed  at  them.  The 
exclusion  of  drugs  from  their  patent  sys- 
tems applies  to  all — to  their  own  na- 
tionals, as  well  as  to  the  citizei^s  and 
corporation.^;  of  all  other  countries. 

It  could  weU  be  that  thus  provi.sion  will 
prevent  our  aid  program  from  supplying 
critically  needed  drugs  in  time  to  com- 
bat epidemics.  Manufactiu-ers  of  phar- 
maceuticals in  Austria,  Switzerland. 
Germany.  Holland,  and  Italy,  in  Europe, 
might  in  effect  be  blacklisted  t>ecause 
they  were  operating  withm  the  estab- 
lished laws  and  practices  of  their  sover- 
eign countries.  Iran  and  Japan,  in  A.sia. 
do  not  grant  pharmaceutical  product 
patents.  Closer  to  home.  Brazil.  Mexico, 
and  Venezuela  are  countries  from  which 
the  U.S.  Government's  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram could  be  barred  from  purchasing 
essential  drugs.  Even  though  a  cer- 
tain drug  might  have  been  developed 
or  invented  in  a  country  which  does 
not  i.ssue  patents  on  drugs,  and  even 
though  such  drugs  were  manufactured 
there,  and  later  were  brought  to  this 
country,  and  even  though  the  drug  in- 
vented,in  the  foreign  country  might  re- 
ceive an  .American  patent,  this  provision 
would  mean  that  even  if  adequate  sup- 
plies of  the  drug  were  available  in  Italy 
or  in  some  other  country  which  does  not 
issue  such  patents,  and  even  though  the 
drug  had  originally  been  developed  in 
that  country,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
those  administering  this  program  to 
,purcha.sc  the  drug  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  would  be  nece.ssary  for  them  to 
pay  vhatevcr  price  the  holder  of  the 
U.S.  pfKent  wished  to  charge  for  the 
drug. 

At  the  very  time  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  is  considering 
proposed  legislation  to  require  licensing 
of  patented  drugs  after  3  years— with 
very  generous  royalties — the  conferees 
have  adoptei  a  restrictive  provision 
which  moves  in  an  exactly  opposite  di- 
rection. 

The  implication  in  this  section  is  that 
other  countries   are   waiting   to  pounce 


on  our  contributions  to  the  health  of 
the  world,  and  that  our  defenseless 
manufacturers  of  drugs  must  be  pro- 
tected from  piracy.  In  fact,  the  trade 
press  account  of  the  introduction  of  this 
amendment  reads: 

No  patent  pirated  drugs  could  be  bought 
with  any  {oreign  aid  money  under  amend- 
ment by  Representative  RorPEBi'SH.  Repub- 
lican. c>f  Indiana  adopted  by  House  Friday 
Provisions  must  survive  House-Senate  con- 
ference to  be  law. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  Senate,  and 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  what 
the  patent  experts  already  know;  The 
United  States  is  in  a  class  by  itself  in 
granting  monopoly  privileges  by  patent 
to  drug  manufacturers,  without  any  pro- 
tection of  the  public  interest. 

The  ma.ior  "Western  countries  which 
do  grant  patents  on  pharmaceuticals — 
Belgium.  England,  and  Canada — pro- 
vide public  protection  by  price  control 
or  by  requiring  compulsory  licensing,  or 
both 

The  United  States  alone  among  major 
countries  grants  unrestricted  monopKDlies 
in  the  dru.e  field,  without  any  protection 
to  the  public  interest. 

To  the  extent  the  aid  program  is 
forced  by  this  provision  to  purchase 
essential  drues  only  from  domestic 
monopolist..<J  or  their  foreitm  acents  or 
licen.sees.  the  American  taxpayers  will 
be  overcharged.  Or.  alternatively,  the 
aid  proci  am  will  be  unnecessarily  re- 
duced in  scope 

The  purchase  of  drugs  runs  into  large 
amounts  of  money.  "We  know  that  .some 
drugs  are  .sold  in  this  country,  under  a 
pat«^nt  monopoly  for  20  cents  a  capsule 
when  they  are  produced  for  2'2  cents 
a  capsule  at  most,  and  are  .sold  in  coun- 
tries where  the  foreign  aid  program  is 
in  effect  at  perhaps  3  or  4  cents  a  cap- 
sule, rather  than  the  20  cents  a  capsule 
as  a  result  of  the  patent  monopoly 
which  exists  in  this  country. 

The  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee has  shown  conclusively  that 
patented  drugs  sell  in  tlie  United  States 
and  Canada  at  prices  far  higher  than 
unpatented  drugs  of  the  same  kind.  The 
difference  is  in  no  way  caused  by  produc- 
tion costs  or  expenditures  on  research. 
Comparable  drugs  in  other  countries, 
which  do  not  grant  such  monopolies,  sell 
much  more  in  line  with  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Moreover,  the  record  is  clear  that 
countries  which  do  not  grant  product 
patents  on  drugs,  such  as  Germany. 
.■Switzerland,  and  France,  have  been  out- 
standing m  the  development  of  new 
dioigs. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  it  IS  essential  to  pass  the  foreign  aid 
program  immediately,  and  I  shall  vote 
for  It  on  that  ground.  Under  normal 
circumstances  I  should  fight  this  provi- 
sion prior  to  passage. 

I  shall,  however,  introduce  a  bill  to 
repeal  this  .'iection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
already  expressed  my  intention  to  sup- 
port the  conference  report  on  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  I  am 
disappoint^'d.  naturally,  that  the  plan 
for  long-time  financing,  which  would 
have  given  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  subject  to  complete  congressional 
authority,  which  I  think  was  contained 


in  the  Senate  proposal,  the  capability 
of  dealing  with  the  competition  we  face 
in  the  foreign  aid  field  from  the  Russians 
and  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  the  capability 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  a  development 
program  in  such  countries  as  India,  with 
its  5-year  plans,  and  the  prospective 
development  plans,  over  a  term  of  years, 
m  Brazil  and  other  countries. 

It  would  also  have  given  him  the  capa- 
bility of  effectively  dealing  with  one  of 
the  great  problems  we  are  going  to  face 
in  the  world,  which  is  the  new  trade  bloc 
known  as  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity, and  other  free  trade  areas  and 
economic  communities  expected  to  be 
formed  in  Central  and  South  America 
and  other  areas  of  the  world. 

But  the  conference  committee  has 
brought  forth  a  substitute  which  seems 
to  be  a  feasible  means  for  giving  the 
President,  so  far  as  we  can  go,  consistent 
with  annual  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations, an  opportunity  to  do  what 
the  long-term  commitment  authority 
was  designed  to  accomplish,  and  what 
those  of  us  who  supported  it  felt  had  to 
be  done  in  the  interest  of  the  world 
situation. 

However.  Mr  President,  though  I  am 
disappointed.  I  am  not  dismayed.  As 
we  say  so  often,  the  course  of  legislation 
IS  compromise,  and  I  think  this  will  be 
an  effective  compromi.se.  But  I  will  say 
to  my  colleapues.  especially  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  who.  as 
my  own  colleague  from  the  State  of  New 
York  said,  marched  up  the  hill  once,  and 
now  are  marching  down  again,  our  work 
and  our  efforts  in  support  of  the  long- 
term  lending  authority  was  not  in  vain. 
I  do  not  think  agreement  on  the  bill 
could  have  been  arrived  at  even  for  a  5- 
year  authorization,  which,  incidentally 
parallels  the  experience  of  the  Marshall 
plan,  imless  we  had  made  this  fight. 
What  is  more  important.  I  think,  is  that 
we  now  have  impressed  upon  this  legis- 
lation the  clear  intention  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  shall  do  in  sub- 
stantive effect  what  we  believe  he  should 
do  and  was  authorized  to  do  imder  the 
long-term  borrowing  authority. 

I  think  with  the  legislative  record  of 
the  passage  of  that  kind  of  bill  by  the 
Senate,  it  will  be  Impossible  to  dismem- 
ber authorizations  when  they  come  to 
the  appropriation  stage,  and  that  the 
cutting  off  of  appropriations,  a  month 
before  the  end  of  an  effective  period,  by 
30  percent,  notwithstanding  what  such 
action  does  to  the  position  of  the  United 
States.  Will  be  at  an  end. 

As  is  so  often  true,  the  words  of  the 
bill  will  not  be  nearly  as  important  as 
the  clunate  in  which  we  legislated  on  it. 
That  climate  was  made  by  the  long  fight 
for  the  long-term  borrowing  authority. 

In  addition.  I  am  glad  the  committee 
has  carried  out  the  proposal  for  aid  to 
private  enterprise  which  was  contained 
in  the  proposal  which  I  offered.  I  think 
the  provision  will  have  an  enormous  ef- 
fect in  tying  private  enterprise  of  the 
free  world  into  the  development  of  less- 
developed  areas.  Unless  that  is  done. 
the  free  world  will  be  fighting  with  only 
one-fifth  of  its  capability  with  respect 
to  the  struggle  for  freedom,  which  can- 
not win  against  the  totality  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  whole  Communist  bloc. 
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I  think  this  aspect  represents  the  de- 
cisive edge  which  we  have  over  the 
Communists.  As  I  have  asked  before, 
What  have  we  got  that  they  do  not  have? 
We  have  private  enterprise  activities 
and  the  credit  which  private  enterprise 
can  muster.  The  Communists  do  not 
have  that.  We  have  to  use  that  advan- 
tage effectively,  and  the  amendment 
which  I  offered  will  help  us  to  do  it. 

Finally,  I  think  the  committee  came 
to  a  fair  resolution  of  the  provisions  in 
the  policy  statement  in  section  102, 
especially  those  relating  to  nondiscrim- 
ination against  American  citizens  in 
countries,  wherever  they  may  be.  with 
respect  to  faith,  color,  race,  or  national 
origin,  as  our  citizens  go  to  other  nations. 
We  are  also  familiar  with  the  situation 
at  the  Dhahran  Airbase.  and  also  with 
the  freedom-of-navigation  provision  as 
provided  in  the  Douglas-Keating  amend- 
ment, and  with  the  nondiscrimination 
provision  as  provided  in  the  Morse - 
Javits  amendment,  relate  to  the  inhibi- 
tion of  the  free  flow  of  commerce,  espe- 
cially through  the  Suez  Canal,  and  other 
waterways. 

Although  the  committee  has  not  done 
as  much  as  I  had  hoped  would  be  done, 
it  has  worked  out  a  compromise  which 
gives  understanding  and  emphasis  to  the 
basic  ideals  of  American  policy. 

I  think  the  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman]  when  we  talked  about  it,  as 
he  carried  forward  the  managership  of 
the  bill  on  the  floor  earlier  today,  was 
very  helpful  as  relating  to  the  language 
and  as  showing  our  determination  with 
respect  to  the  principles  which  are  there 
enunciated. 

So.  although  I  am  not  happy  about 
it,  I  am  not  dismayed.  I  think  the  spirit 
will  be  added  to  the  terms  of  the  law 
and  that  the  present  bill  will  give  the 
President  an  opportunity  to  do  a  truly 
effective  job  in  the  foreign  aid  field,  and 
will  go  far  in  what  he  will  be  able  to  do 
in  terms  of  the  impact  of  our  technical 
assistance  and  the  participation  of  pri- 
vate economic  systems  of  the  whole  free 
world.  At  least  we  are  making  a  start 
in  the  right  direction.  So  I  shall  sup- 
port the  conference  report. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  not  opposed  to  cooperating  with  the 
world,  because  I  have  done  business  with 
the  world.  I  realize  that  the  people  of 
the  world  have  been  pushed  closer  and 
closer  together  as  the  result  of  faster 
and  faster  transportation  and  commu- 
nication. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
and  I  shall  vote  against  the  conference 
report,  as  I  voted  against  the  bill,  and 
as  I  voted  in  the  committee. 

In  my  opinion,  we  have  the  world  con- 
fused. We  have  our  own  people  con- 
fused. We  are  so  confused  ourselves 
that  I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  ever 
get  out  of  our  confusion. 

We  began  with  the  Marshall  plan 
We  had  ECD,  ICA.  the  International 
Bank,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.  Now  we  have 
a  new  bill  under  which  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  will  be  dropped  and  a  new- 
name  will  be  provided  for  a  new  organ- 
ization. 


Someday  I  wish  our  Government  and 
our  Congress  would  make  up  its  mind 
as  to  what  should  be  done,  and  stick  to 
it.  It  seems  to  me  we  simply  do  these 
things  in  the  way  best  calculated  to 
confuse  the  people. 

I  do  not  like  the  fact  that,  by  indirec- 
tion, our  Goverrmient  now,  and  the 
Congress,  when  it  passes  the  bill,  is  ac- 
cepting the  philosophy  that  we  must 
from  this  time  on  help  97  of  t|he  110 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  only  reason  we  are  not  helping 
the  other  13  nations  is  that  they  are 
Communist  nations.  We  are  helping 
some  of  these,  like  Poland,  Yugoslavia, 
and  others.  We  seem  to  have  adopted 
that  philosophy  and  that  policy. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  the  tax- 
payers and  the  American  citizens  can 
carry  that  load  indefinitely.  The  load 
will  get  heavier  instead  of  lighter.  That 
is  the  history  of  such  legislation. 

We  are  following  this  program  in  a 
way  to  promote  and  to  accelerate  the 
socialization   of   these  countries. 

We  should  adopt  the  principle  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  write  it  into  the  leg- 
islation. We  Should  say  we  will  earmark 
funds  for  private  enterprise  systems. 
But  as  it  is  proposed,  we  are  asked  in- 
stead to  give  the  money  which  is  earned 
by  the  private  enterprise  system  to  coun- 
tries to  do  with  as  they  please,  for  all 
practical  purposes.  I  hope  I  am  wrong. 
I  hope  history  will  prove  me  wrong,  but 
in  my  opinion  we  are  simply  hurrying 
along  the  day  when  these  nations,  or 
many  of  them,  will  be  socialized.  For 
instance,  as  a  result  of  what  we  are  asked 
to  do  under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  we 
shall  help  to  socialize  the  African  coun- 
tries. Socialization  might  well  be,  as  it 
is  in  many  instances.  I  think  nearly 
always,  the  first  step  toward  commu- 
nism. 

I  have  advocated  for  many  years,  and 
I  repeat  now,  for  I  wish  to  have  the 
Record  again  show  it,  that  what  we 
should  do  and  what  we  should  have  done 
in  regard  to  the  proposed  legislation 
before  the  Senate,  is  to  divorce  military 
aid  from  the  economic  aid. 

We  should  provide  an  appropriation 
for  whatever  is  necessary  for  military 
aid  to  defend  this  country  by  making  ex- 
penditures in  other  countries.  We 
should  have  a  military  budget,  permit 
our  own  military  to  handle  it.  and  take 
It  out  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  entirely 
I  have  advocated  that  for  years. 

One  other  thing  I  have  advocated, 
which  I  advocate  again,  is  to  have  one 
agency  lending  money  and  helping  the 
world.  We  should  help  private  industry 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank  or  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Export -Import  Bank. 

The  program  should  be  handled  bv  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

I  have  always  advocated,  and  I  ad- 
vocate today,  that  the  technical  aid 
which  we  are  to  give  to  countries 
throughout  the  world  should  be  handled, 
by  the  Departnient  of  Commerce.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  giving  the.se  countries 
technical  aid.  but  the  program  should  be 
handled  through  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  business  department  of 
our  Government,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  business. 


If  we  had  one  bill  before  us  dealing 
with  the  military  program  and  another 
bill  dealing  with  economic  help  to  the 
nations  through  a  private  enterprise 
system,  to  be  handled  through  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  with 
the  Department  of  Commerce  handling 
the  technical  aid  portion,  we  would  have 
a  program  which  in  my  opinion  would 
promote  what  I  am  sure  we  all  wish  to 
promote;  namely,  free  nations  with  free 
enterprise  systems. 

But,  that  is  not  the  approach  we  are 
following.  As  I  have  said,  we  have 
adopted  the  philosophy  now  that  we 
must  help  all  the  nations. 

On  top  of  that,  we  have  adopted  the 
philosophy,  not  particularly  written  into 
the  language  of  the  law,  bul  nevertheless 
a  philosophy  adopted  by  the  leader.ship 
of  our  Government  and  this  administra- 
tion, that  we  must  give  money  to  certain 
foreign  countries  or  loan  them  money, 
and  give  them  all  the  cooperation  pos- 
sible without  seeking  anything  in  re- 
turn. 

When  anyone  tries  to  write  into  the 
proposed  legislation  the  declaration  that 

we  should  help  the  private  enterprise 
system  or  help  these  countries  to  install 
the  kind  of  government  we  have — to  say 
to  other  nations  what  we  favor — it  is 
said.  •You  are  saying  on  what  basis  you 
will  lend  them  the  money  or  give  them 
the  money."  It  is  said,  "No,  you  cannot 
do  that,  becau.se  you  are  interfering  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  these  nations  " 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  asked  to 
do  is  to  say  to  97  nations,  "Come  and 
get  it.     Do  with  it  what  you  plea.se." 

I  may  be  overexaggerating  a  bit,  but 
I  do  not  think  I  am.  We  extend  to  them 
all.  "Love  and  kisses.  Here  we  are  We 
love  you.    You  do  as  you  please." 

There  is  a  philosophy  which  permeates 
our  Government  that  if  we  will  do  this, 
if  we  will  extend  love  and  ki.sses:  extend 
money  and  more  money  and  more  mon- 
ey: and  help  and  more  help  and  more 
help;  if  we  in  the  United  States  .should 
ever  get  into  financial  or  political  or 
military  trouble,  these  nations  will  come 
to  our  rescue. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  am  one  who  does 
not  believe  it.  These  nations  will  come 
to  our  rescue  only  if  it  is  in  their  best 
interest  on  such  a  day  to  do  so. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  blame  them. 
It  is  hiiman  nature. 

Therefore,  we  have  a  loosely  drawn  bill 
which  will  run  for  5  years.  We  shall  now 
have  a  completely  new  arrangement 
We  shall  drop  all  the  old  ties.  We  shall 
change  the  name  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund.  We  shall  operate  the  pro- 
gram in  a  different  way.  We  have  all 
the  plans  of  the  last  16  years  about  which 
I  have  told  the  Senate.  The  ink  on  one 
has  not  dried  before  we  have  dropped  the 
plan  and  taken  up  another. 

We  are  merely  confusing  ourselves  and 
the  world.  Now  we  have  a  5 -year  plan 
We  have  said  that  we  will  appropriate 
$1,200  million  for  the  first  year  and  au- 
thorize the  President  to  commit  us  for 
$1.5  billion  a  year  for  the  next  6  years. 
He  can  go  ahead  and  commit  the  United 
States.  Today  in  the  Senate  we  are 
told — and  the  statement  is  a  part  of  the 
report — that  we  are  morally  obligated  to 
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appropriate  whatever  money  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  commits. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  having  sat 
through  the  conference,  studied  the 
problem,  listened  to  the  debate  today, 
and  read  the  reports,  it  is  my  judgment 
that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  we  are 
giving  the  administration  a  5-year  pro- 
gram. 

The  best  proof  of  that  fact  is  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  very 
happy  with  it.  because  he  will  be  given 
the  right  to  commit  the  United  States 
for  5  years. 

He  can  come  back  and  say,  "T  have 
committed  the  United  States  up  to  $1.5 
billion  each  year.  Now  that  I  have  com- 
mitted the  money.  Congress  is  morally 
responsible  for  appropriating  the 
money.  " 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
The  President  will  be  able  to  make  a 
commitment  over  a  4-year  period.  If 
Congress  fails  to  appropriate  the  money 
to  support  the  commitment,  we  shall  then 
have  a  bad  situation  throughout  the 
world  because  we  shall  have  made  ene- 
mies. We  shall  have  repudiated  the  ac- 
tion of  the  President. 

Today  the  statement  was  made  in  the 
Senate  that  when  tlie  President  makes 
commitments,  he  must  write  into  the 
commitments  the  provLsion  that  they  are 
subject  to  the  appropriation  of  money  by 
Congress.  If  that  statement  is  true,  then 
who  in  the  world  would  proceed  to  do 
any  planning  for  spending  any  money 
when  they  do  not  know  whether  they 
will  receive  ii? 

We  shall  then  have  nullified  what  we 
think  we  are  accomplishing,  because  if, 
as  I  believe  he  must  under  the  proposed 
legislation,  the  President  writes  into 
agreements  that  they  are  subject  to  ap- 
propriations of  Congress,  how  can  the 
agency  proceed?  Future  Congresses  can- 
not be  bound.  They  may  or  may  not 
appropriate  the  necessary  funds.  We 
might  not  have  the  money  available. 
Then  we  would  have  another  bad  situa- 
tion, because  if  a  4-year  contract  were 
made  with  a  country  which  would  aid 
that  country,  and  it  should  go  commu- 
nistic, and  no  longer  be  stable  or  finan- 
cially responsible,  we  would  nevertheless 
be  obligated  to  continue  with  the  aid. 

My  fourth  point  is  that  I  recom- 
mend that  the  program  under  the  bill  be 
confined  to  2  years  of  appropriated 
funds,  because  that  is  a  long  enough 
time  for  anyone  to  negotiate  either  a 
good  or  a  bad  contract.  We  do  not  need 
more  than  2  years.  That  time  is  suffi- 
cient. 

So,  I  say  to  Senators  that  I  think  we 
should  reject  the  conference  report.  I 
think  we  should  write  a  completely  new 
bill.  I  think  we  should  get  away  from 
our  present  policy  that  we  will  indefi- 
nitely support  97  of  the  110  countries 
of  the  world.  I  do  not  think  we  can  do 
so. 

We  shall  make  more  enemies  than 
friends.  I  do  not  know  why  we  want  to 
commit  ourselves.  I  happen  to  know 
that  a  few  years  ago  we  gave  surplus 
milk  to  Colombia.  Colombia  adopted  a 
system  of  giving  that  milk  to  schoolchil- 
dren.   We  ran  out  of  surplus  milk  and 


discontinued  the  program.  As  a  conse- 
quence we  had  more  trouble  than  a  dog 
has  fleas.  We  could  not  make  the  peo- 
ple of  (Colombia  today  believe  that  this 
great  Nation  of  ours  does  not  have  sur- 
plus milk.  Therefore  they  are  very  un- 
happy and  dissatisfied  They  do  not 
understand. 

We  are  now  talking  about  a  program 
under  which  the  President  would  make 
commitments.  Many  Senators  say  that 
we  would  have  the  right  not  to  appro- 
prifite  the  money  to  carry  out  those 
commitments.  I  say  that  undt  r  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  we  would  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  do  so.  At  least  we  would  have 
a  moral  responsibility.  If  we  do  not  ap- 
propriate the  money,  we  shall  create  a 
chaotic  situation  which  will  result  in  the 
making  of  many  enemies.  It  is  an  un- 
workable and  impractical  situation.  We 
should  appropriate  the  money  or  not 
adopt  the  sort  of  plan  we  are  now  con- 
sidering 

I  am  repeating  myself,  and  I  am  doing 
so  for  a  purpose.  With  our  present 
philosophy,  and  our  action  under  it.  we 
are  merely  helping  to  speed  the  day  when 

the  recipient  nations  of  the  world  will 

be  socialized.  That  statement  is  partic- 
ularly true  of  the  so-called  backward 
countries. 

That  point  was  illustrated  when  I 
tried  to  earmark  for  private  enterprise 
50  percent  of  the  proposed  funds  for 
Africa.  It  was  pointed  out  that  Africa 
has  no  private  enterprise,  since  the  na- 
tions of  Africa  arc  only  now  coming  into 
existence. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  that  now  is  the 
time  to  establish  the  private  enterprise 
system  In  those  countries,  because  if  we 
do  not  do  so  now,  but  give  money  to  the 
governments  of  the  nations  in  Africa, 
and  governments  are  established  which 
own  all  business,  those  nations  will 
never  have  a  private  enterprise  system. 

We  should  say  to  African  countries, 
"Yes,  we  will  help  you.  We  will  help 
you  to  establish  the  free  enterprise 
system." 

In  my  opinion,  we  ought  to  earmark 
the  money  for  that  purpose. 

I  cannot  support  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. I  cannot  support  the  philosophy 
behind  what  is  proposed.  I  think  in  the 
end  we  will  get  into  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  I  think  we  should  stop,  think, 
and  listen,  because  if  we  do  not,  I  think 
we  shall  regret  our  action. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  in  the 
text  of  the  conference  report  on  mutual 
security  appears  the  following  language: 

The  Congress  reaffirms  Its  conviction  that 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  security  of 
the  United  States  are  endangered  so  long  as 
International  com.munism  continues  to  at- 
tempt to  bring  under  Communist  domina- 
tion peoples  now  free  and  independent  and 
to  keep  under  domination  peoples  once  free 
but  now  subject  to  such  domination.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  to  make  available  to  other  free 
countries  and  peoples,  upon  request,  assist- 
ance of  such  nature  and  in  such  amounts  as 
the  Ui.lted  States  deenis  advisable  and  as 
may  be  effectively  used  by  free  countries  and 
peoples  to  help  them  maintain  their  free- 
dom 

Mr.  President,  that  has  been  the  bi- 
partisan  policy   of    the   Government   of 


the  United  States  for  many  years.  I 
believe  it  has  been  a  good  policy.  I  be- 
lieve it  has  been  in  the  interests  of  the 
American  people.  I  believe  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  an  honorable  peace.  It  has 
been  endorsed,  over  the  years,  by  every 
President,  every  Secretary  of  State  and 
r>efense.  and  ever\'  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

I  have  lisu?ned  to  representatives  of 
governments  around  the  globe  who  have 
a.sserted  unequivocally  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  assistance  rendered  to  their 
countries  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  imder  mutual  security, 
their  countries  would  have  long  since 
been  abandoned  to  communism  and 
would  have  become  satellites  in  the  evil 
communistic  orbit. 

Thus,  I  shall  continue  to  support  mu- 
tual security  as  it  is  presented  to  us  to- 
day. The  events  of  the  last  24  hours, 
with  the  grim  announcement  of  the 
leader  of  the  Soviet  Union  relative  to  the 
resumption  of  nuclear  testing  and  the 
Soviet  Union's  decision  to  construct  ter- 
ror weapons  of  100  megatons,  underline 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  this  part 
of  America's  foreign  policy,  something 
which  deserves  the  support  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  Cor.^ress  and  all  the  people  of  the 
Nation.  It  is  Khrushchev  who  would 
profit  from  our  abandoning  this  pro- 
gram, as  I  see  it. 

It  is  indeed  an  American  policy.  It  is 
an  enlightened  American  policy.  We 
demonstrate  by  its  continuance  that  we 
accept  the  role  of  leadership  around  the 
globe  for  man's  freedom  and  that  we 
intend  to  discharge  the  responsibility 
that  role  requires 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  designed  also, 
as  I  have  indicated  in  reading  the  lan- 
guage in  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  that 
the  aid  and  assistance  from  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  be  confined  to 
free  i>eoples.  to  those  countries  which 
are  not  Communist  dominated  nor  sub- 
ject to  Communist  influence.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
report  at  page  22  with  respect  to  section 
620  be  set  forth  in  full  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Sec  620  PROHiBmoNS  Against  FtmNisHiNo 
Assistance    to     Cuba     and    Ceet.mn    Otheb 

CoTNTRiES  —  lai  No  .-tsslstance  shall  be  fur- 
nished under  this  Act  to  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  As  an  additional  means  of 
Implementing  and  carrying  Into  effect  the 
policy  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  total  embargo  upon  all  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba. 

(bi  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  Act  to  the  government  of  any  country 
unless  the  President  determines  that  such 
country  Is  not  dominated  or  controlled  by 
the  International   Communist  movement. 

(C)  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  Act  to  the  government  of  any  country 
which  Is  Indebted  to  any  United  States  cltl- 
zon  for  goods  or  services  furnished,  where 
such  citizen  has  exhausted  available  legal 
remedies  and  the  debt  Is  not  denied  or  con- 
tested by  such  grovernment. 

(di  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
section  201  of  this  Act  for  construction  or 
operation  of  any  productive  enterprise  In  any 
country  where  such  enterprise  will  compete 
with    United    States    enterprise    unless    such 
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country  has  agreed  that  it  will  establish  ap- 
propriate procedures  to  prevent  the  exporta- 
tion for  use  or  consumption  in  the  United 
States  of  more  than  20  per  centum  of 
the  annual  production  of  such  facility  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  loan.  In  case  of  failure 
to  implement  such  agreement  by  the  other 
contracting  party,  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  establish  necessary  imp>ort  controls 
to  effectuate  the  agreement.  Tlie  restrictions 
imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
may  be  waived  by  the  President  where  he 
determines  that  such  waiver  is  in  the  na- 
tional security  interest. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Thus  the  language  of 
the  report  prevents  any  assistance  under 
this  act  to  the  present  Government  of 
Cuba.  It  provides,  in  the  words  which 
the  Senate  previously  approved  that, 
unless  the  President  determines  a  coun- 
try is  not  dominated  or  controlled  by  in- 
ternational communism,  no  assistance  of 
any  kind  shall  be  furnished  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  such  country. 

I  voted  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
I  Mr.  DoDDl  which  I  thought  was  con- 
siderably stronger  than  this  language, 
but  which  went  down  to  defeat  in  the 
substitute  which  was  adopted.  At  any 
rate,  the  point  is  that  we  now  make  it 
clear  that  the  regrettable  decision  the 
Senate  made  on  the  11th  of  May,  when 
it  passed  legislation  providing  that  we 
would  give  assistance  to  Communist- 
dominated  governments  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, is  overruled  and  eliminated  in  the 
language  of  the  bill  that  we  have  before 
us.     That  is  one  excellent  thing  we  did. 

I  was  one  who  supported  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  J.^vits]  dealing 
with  free  enterprise.  This  counti-y  has 
grown  to  greatness  on  the  theory  of  free 
competitive  enterprise.  Where  we  can 
assist  free  enterprise  around  the  globe, 
we  intend  to  do  it.  That  is  what  this 
bill  says.  We  intend  to  use  this  vehi- 
cle as  one  of  the  means  by  which  we 
achieve  success  in  that  field.  Thus  we 
have  written  into  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  a  provision  for  encouragement  of 
free  enterprise  and  private  participation 
in  the  carrying  out  of  the  policy  enunci- 
ated in  the  legislation.  We  provide 
specifically  that,  wherever  appropriate, 
these  programs  will  be  carried  out 
through  private  agencies  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  in  combination  with 
local  private  and  governmental  partici- 
pation. 

The  basis  of  our  assistance  is 
military  assistance  and  economic, 
basis  of  our  economic  assistance 
loans,  repayable  to  this  country. 

All  in  all,  what  the  Senate  does  here 
today  and  what  shortly  thereafter,  with 
the  approval  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, what  the  Congress  will  have  en- 
acted, repre.'^ents  one  strong  answer,  one 
continuing  answer  to  the  challenge 
which  the  forces  of  international  com- 
munism fling  at  us. 

I  listened  a  little  earlier  to  the  com- 
ment that  our  aid  when  given  ought  to 
be  clearly  demonstrated  as  "American 
aid."  I  agree.  I  wish  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  that  recently  a 
friend  of  mine  from  California  returned 
from  a  trip  to  one  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  where  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  had  given  aid  in  the 
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form  of  foodstuffs.  The  people  of  that 
country  speak  Spanish.  They  do  not 
speak  English.  The  packages  of  aid  had 
clearly  marked  on  them  that  the  food- 
stuffs in  those  packages  had  been  given 
by  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  But  jit  was 
written  only  in  English. 

If  we  make  any  legislative  histoity  here 
today,  I  trust  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  will  not  dispute  my  thinking  that 
under  this  bill  when  our  assistance  is 
labeled  as  "American  aid."  it  ought  also 
to  be  in  such  language  as  the  people  who 
utilize  American  aid  can  understattd.  It 
would  be  much  better  if  the  message  on 
the  packa!-'cs  of  foodstuffs  which  went 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
through  their  Government,  to  those  who 
are  less  fortunate  south  of  the  border, 
showed  the  fact  that  it  was  a  gift,  in 
languace  which  the  recipients  could  un- 
derstand. J 

I  believe  the  conferees  have  done  a 
good  job.  Vindicated  in  the  bill  is  a 
provision  for  which  some  of  us  vigorously 
contended  on  the  floor  when  the  boll  was 
first  considered  by  the  Senate.  Vindi- 
cated in  the  legislation  today  is  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  under  the 
Constitution  to  appropriate  the  moneys 
which  are  to  be  expended  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  our  country. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  in  mutual 
security,  those  of  us  who  have  supported 
and  will  continue  to  support  long-term 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  President 
of  our  country,  are  nevertheless  ex- 
tremely gratified  that  Congress  did  not 
abdicate  its  share  of  the  constitutional 
responsibility  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
policy  of  the  Government  of  this 
country. 

I  salute  my  friend  from  Vijrginia, 
Harry  Byrd.  who  led  the  fight  with  the 
amendment  he  offered,  and  which  in  full 
measure  is  recognized  and  adopted  in  the 
conference  report  which  is  before  us. 
That  confirms,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  wis- 
dom of  those  of  us  who  originally  sup- 
ported the  Byrd  amendment.  In  that 
connection,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  language  in  the  report  at  page 
48,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  appropri- 
ations, be  included  in  my  remarks  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  compromise  language  agreed  to  by  the 
committee  of  conference  provides  recogni- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  importance  of 
making  long-range  commitments  to  tJfie  less- 
develnped  countries  as  a  means  of  fapilitat- 
ing  their  economic  development  while  elimi- 
nating the  necessity  for  Treasury  borrowing 
to  finance  such  long-range  commitments.  It 
is  not  intended  to  imply  the  absence  of  sim- 
ilar authority  under  other  categories  lOf  aid. 

The  E.xecutive  has  authority  to  entier  Into 
agreements  coniniitting  tlie  United  States  to 
participate  in  development  programs  of  for- 
eign nations  for  a  period  of  up  to  5  yefirs  but 
making  such  commitments  subject  only  to 
the  regular  annual  or  supplemental  appro- 
priations of  funds.  The  committee  Of  con- 
ference recognizes  that  the  amount  agreed 
to  for  each  of  the  future  years  is  below  that 
requested  by  the  E.xecutive  and  therefore  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  floor  rather  than  a  ceil- 
ing. If  the  program  proves  itself  and  addi- 
tional funds  are  considered  necessary  for 
the  attainment  of  our  foreign  policy  objec- 


tives, Congress  will  entertain  a  request  for 
such  authority  and  appropriations  In  Jus- 
tifying any  such  request  the  Executive  will 
also  need  to  justify  in  detail  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  its  use  of  the 
funds  theretofore  authorized.  It  Is  under- 
stood that  the  conferees  regard  the  language 
In  the  bill  as  authority  for  the  Executive  to 
make  comnaitments  which  will  be  honored 
by  the  Congress  unless  there  Is  evidence  of 
obvious  bad  management  or  the  other  coun- 
try has  failed  to  meet  its  responsibilities. 

The  requirement  that  the  authorizing 
committees  as  well  as  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  be  In- 
formed of  the  details  of  each  agreement  in- 
volving the  loan  of  funds  not  yet  appropri- 
ated assures  that  the  authorizing  as  well  as 
the  Appropriations  Committees  will  be  kept 
currently  informed  and  have  an  opportunity 
to  revise  and  adjust  the  program  in  the  light 
of  future  developments  through  the  normal 
legislative  procedures. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  merely  wish  to  un- 
derline this  one  sentence  from  the 
excerpt  which  has  been  entered  in  the 
Record: 

The  Executive  has  authority  to  enter  into 
agreements  committing  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  development  programs  of  for- 
eign nations  for  a  period  of  up  to  5  years 
but  making  such  commitments  subject  only 
to  the  regxUar  annual  supplemental  appro- 
priations of  funds. 

That  is  clear  enough.  That  language, 
and  our  intent,  cannot  be  distorted. 
Congress  is  not  going  to  shirk  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Constitution 
Congress  under  the  Constitution  will 
continue  to  participate  in  a  program 
which  we  believe  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
security  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Mr  Presi- 
dent, as  a  member  of  the  conference 
committee,  I  was  not  available  yester- 
day when  the  conference  report  was 
available  for  signature  Therefore,  my 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  report.  I 
would  have  signed  the  report  yesterday 
had  I  been  available,  because  I  believe 
in  the  spirit  of  compromise.  The  bill  as 
it  comes  from  conference  is  a  definite 
improvement  over  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  Senate. 

I  am  not  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the 
compromise,  but  the  report  contains 
certain  helpful  features.  In  the  first 
place,  the  annual  authorization  is  re- 
duced some  $500  million.  Second,  the 
principle  of  Congress  retaining  control 
of  the  appropriation  process  is  retained 
in  the  conference  report  That  was 
fundamental  in  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  i  Mr. 
Byrd]  and  also  in  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  me  when  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate. 

The  report  contains  an  additional 
provision  that  the  President  may  make 
commitments  within  the  limitations  of 
the  authorization,  but  it  is  cleaiiy  stated 
that  tliose  commitments  are  subject  to 
annual  appropriations  by  Congress, 
which  means  annual  examination  and 
annual  scrutiny  of  these  proerams  by 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and 
by  Congress. 

I  think  it  is  essential  that  we  make 
an  authorization  for  military  purposes 
abroad. 

For  many  years  I  have  supported  the 
idea  of  loans  rather  than  grants  in  our 
operations.    The  great  difficulty  with  our 
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foreign  operations  is  today  and  has  been 
in  the  past  that  bureaucracy  and  bu- 
reaucrats have  a  tendency  to  try  to  give 
the  people  of  foreign  countries  jet  air- 
planes before  they  are  able  to  discard 
their  ox  carts.  Bureaucracy  has  a  tend- 
ency to  attempt  to  force  on  people  de- 
vices and  methods  which  are  beyond 
their  basic  competence  to  use  and  to  fit 
into  their  own  economies.  That  is  true 
in  the  less-developed  countries  or  areas 
of  the  world. 

The  fault  with  our  foreign  aid  program 
in  the  past  and  at  the  present  time  is 
more  a  fault  of  administration  than  it  is 
of  intention.  The  development  loan 
program  will  fall  flat  on  its  face  if  it  does 
not  have  realistic,  practical  administra- 
tion. If  it  does  have  realistic,  practical 
administration,  then  the  program  will 
have  a  reasonable  chance  for  some  suc- 
cess in  providing  help. 

I  am  not  at  all  completely  satisfied 
with  the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  it  comes 
from  conference.  However,  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary-  to 
have  a  bill,  that  the  repoit  contains  at 
least  two  provisions  in  the  Development 
;^oan  Fund  program  of  which  I  approve, 
and  the  fact  that  the  report  represents 
a  substantial  reduction  in  the  amount 
made  available,  I  expect  to  vote  for  the 
report. 

Another  comment  I  wish  to  make  in 
passing  concerns  the  statement  of  policy 
in  the  report.  It  is  the  most  extrava- 
gant outburst  of  unnecessary  and  con- 
fusing surplusage  I  have  seen  for  a  long 
time.  It  is  completely  out  ol  place  in 
the  report  A  short  statement  of  policy 
would  have  served  well;  but  the  con- 
ferees have  attempted  to  put  everything 
in  the  world  into  the  statement  of  policy. 

The  statement  of  policy  inveighs 
against  sin:  it  supports  Christmas  and 
Santa  Claus.  It  is  against  evil;  it  Is 
for  good,  We  could  have  said  all  that 
in  three  lines:  but  now  it  has  been  said 
in  three  pages.  I  think  it  is  simply  an 
unneces.'^ary  bunch  of  verbiage  whose 
purpose  could  heve  been  well  satisfied 
with  a  short,  concise  statement  of  policy. 
However,  it  is  in  the  report:  probably  it 
cannot  be  taken  out:  and  probably  it 
satisfies  those  who  think  it  is  necessary 
to  make  specific  statements  in  this  kind 
of  legislation.  I  merely  mention  this  in 
passing  as  being  one  of  the  things  which 
I  believe  is  utterly  unnecessary  in  the 
report  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
included. 

The  whole  success  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  program  will  be  assured  if 
the  program  is  wisely,  .sensibly,  and  eco- 
nomically administered  But  there  is 
one  other  point  concerning  which  I  wish 
to  raise  a  warning,  so  far  as  I  myself  am 
concerned.  I  think  that  before  long  we 
shall  be  confronted  with  another  back- 
door spending  or  back-door  borrowing 
problem  involving  Latin  America.  I  do 
not  wish  my  vote  on  the  conference  re- 
port at  this  time  to  be  construed  as  a 
precedent  indicating  that  I  expect  to 
support  that  philosophy  so  far  as  the  in- 
ter-American. 10-year.  $20  bilfion  devel- 
opment program  is  concerned.  We  will 
meet  that  proposition  when  it  arises:  we 
will  cross  that  bridge  when  we  come  to 
it. 


However,  in  a  spirit  of  compromise, 
because  it  is  necessary  to  pass  the  bill, 
I  expect  to  vote  for  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, before  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
yields  the  floor,  and  since  he  was  a  senior 
conferee  from  the  minority  side  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  consideration  of 
the  report,  I  should  like  to  a.sk  him  a 
question  which  I  propounded  earhcr  to- 
day to  the  assistant  majority  leader,  the 
distinRuished    Senator    from    Mimiesota 

(Mr    HUMIHREY  1. 

Speaking  of  the  provisions  in  section 
202' b" .  rtlat  ng  to  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  and  the  authority  given  to  the 
President  to  make  ccmmitments  sub- 
ject only  to  the  annua]  appropriations 
process.  I  ask  the  Senator  whether  it 
IS  his  idea  that  the  agreements  made  by 
the  President  .should  themselves  recite 
that  the  commitmpnts  are  subject  only 
to   the  annual   appropriations. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  In  my  opin- 
ion, if  they  failed  to  recite  them,  they 
would  be  misleading.  It  is  essential  and 
inherent  that  any  agreement  made  by 
the  Executive  with  another  country  re- 
cite that  the  law  requires  commitments 
to  be  subject  to  annual  appropriation: 
that  that  right  should  inhere  m  the 
agreement:  and  that  the  agreement 
should  be  subject  to  it.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  wliy  I  can  vote  with  a  little 
more  freedom  for  this  particular  provi- 
sion. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Will  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  when  it 
reviews  the  reque.sts  submitted  by  the 
agency,  have  the  same  right  to  look  at 
the  actual  rate  of  expenditure  in  the 
pending  year  and  make  its  appropria- 
tions for  the  ensuing  year  consistent 
With  the  probable  rate  of  expenditure 
in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  what 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  does 
now  with  respect  to  the  domestic  items 
of  flood  control  and  nvcrs  and  harbors 
projects''  If  It  found  that  all  the  money 
had  not  been  expended  in  the  prior  year, 
would  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
have  any  discretion  or  any  right  to  take 
that  fact  into  consideration  in  making 
the  money  available? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  should 
think  so.  because  the  report  provides 
that  while  moneys  authorized  for  each 
year  will  remain  available,  they  are  un- 
der the  appropriation  process  until  ex- 
pended. As  I  understand,  those  moneys 
will  have  to  be  reappropriated  by  Con- 
gress each  year.  That  is,  the  unspent 
portion  of  the  authorization  will  have 
to  be  reappropriated  each  year. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  that  state- 
ment, because  I  believe  it  clarifies  the 
history  of  this  matter  and  makes  clear 
that  the  provision  for  annual  review  by 
the  Appropriations  Committees  is  not 
idle  language,  but  is  intended  to  provide 
Congress,  through  its  Appropriations 
Committees,  with  some  real  review  pow- 
ers. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr  President, 
I  assure  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
that  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  as  a  member  of  this 
conference  committee.  I  certainly  have 


no  intention  of  liaving  that  provision 
considered  idle  language.  I  believe  It 
should  be  effective  and  vigorous  lan- 
guage with  life  and  meaning,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  retains  that  power  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees,  and  that  if 
the  administratior  attempts  to  overplay 
it  or  bypass  it.  difficulties  will  occur. 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President.  I  pro- 
pose to  vote  for  the  conference  report  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill.  I  voted  with  con- 
siderable misgivings  for  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill,  but  with  the  realization 
that  Senate  aciion  was  necessary  in 
order  to  get  the  bill  to  conference,  where 
I  hoped  the  5 -year  Treasury  financing 
provisions  of  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bill  would  be  removed.  Actually.  Mr. 
President.  I  doubt  that  I  could  vote  for 
the  conference  report  if  the  report  had 
not  removed  this  feature  from  the  bill. 
At  the  time  when  the  Senate  was  debat- 
ing the  Byrd  amendment,  I  said  that 
adoption  of  that  amendment,  so  as  to 
insure  that  there  would  be  a  5-year  au- 
thorization to  enable  long-range  pro- 
gram planning,  coupled  with  annual 
appropiiaiions  review  by  the  Congress, 
would  help  considerably  in  enabling  me 
to  support  the  administration's  foreign 
aid  program.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
the  Byrd  amendment  called  for  a  5-year 
authorization,  which  appeared  to  me  to 
be  desirable  in  order  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  long-range  program  planning. 
During  the  debate  on  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment, I  pointed  out  that  I  had  not  been 
at  all  impressed  by  the  argument  of  the 
proponents  of  the  back-door  financing 
provision  that  such  a  provision  was  nec- 
essary in  order  to  make  possible  long- 
range  program  planning.  That  was  a 
specious  argument.  Mr.  President.  Even 
under  our  present  foreign-aid  programs 
without  any  back-door  financing  and 
without  more  than  1  year  of  authoriza- 
tions, we  have  been  carrying  out  long- 
range  planning.  On  August  11. 1  pointed 
out — as  shown  on  page  15575  of  the 
Record — that  in  the  case  of  Greece.  21 
of  47  projects  were  for  2  to  5  years:  that 
in  the  case  of  Ethiopia.  42  of  45  projects 
were  from  2  to  15  years;  and  also  that 
the  record  is  barren  of  any  project  which 
has  ever  been  discontinued  because  of 
failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate  the 
money  needed.  However,  the  adminis- 
tration was  not  to  be  deterred  from  per- 
sisting in  its  specious  argimient  and  in 
defeating  the  Byrd  amendment. 

The  conference  report  now  contains 
the  Byrd  amendment  features.  Mr. 
President  After  the  hue  and  cry  that 
had  been  raised  against  it.  and  after  the 
proponents  of  the  5-year  back-door 
financing  proposal  had  tried  to  make  us 
believe  that  it  was  such  a  sacred  cow  that 
its  removal  would  greatly  impede  the 
Presidents  program,  the  President  him- 
self has  come  out  with  the  statement 
that  the  compromise  report  is  "wholly 
satisfactory."  Indeed  it  is.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent: and  editorial  comment  supports 
this  conclusion.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
the  lead  editorial  from  last  night's 
Washington  Evening  Star,  entitled 
•'Wholly  Satisfactory."  and  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  for 
August  31. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Aug.  30.  1961] 
Wholly  Satisfactory 

I*  may  seem  like  a  typographical  error, 
but  It  Isn't.  For  this  is  what  the  White 
Ht'use  actually  said — that  the  foreign  aid 
financing  compromise  worked  out  by  House- 
Senate  coruTerees  Is  "wholly  satisfactory." 

Tills  compromise  agreement  authorizes 
the  President  to  make  foreign  aid  commit- 
ments over  a  5-year  period.  But  there  will 
be  no  Treasury  borrowing  or,  as  some  called 
it.  back-door  financing. 

Mr.  Kennedy  wanted  legislative  authority 
to  finance  the  program  through  Treasury 
borrowing,  and  some  of  his  aids  were  sug- 
gesting that  doomsday  would  be  Just  around 
the  corner  iX  he  didn't  get  it.  But  these 
dire  forecasts  evidently  were  part  and  parcel 
of  what  the  late  Wendell  WlUkle  used  to  call 
campaign  oratory.  For  now  that  the  battle 
Is  over,  the  White  House  puts  its  stamp  of 
approval  on  the  compromise  and  correctly 
says  that  it  provides  reasonable  assurance 
that  long-term  aid  commitments  will  be 
met. 

The  main  objective — orderly  planning  on 
a  long-range  basis — surely  is  attainable  un- 
der this  compromise.  The  necessary  appro- 
priations, of  course,  will  have  to  be  sought  on 
an  annual  basis.  But  this,  we  think,  is  as 
it  should  be,  for  Congress,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  ought  not  to  surrender  Its  control 
over  the  public  purse.  The  granting  of  au- 
thority to  make  commitments  obviously  Im- 
pKDses  a  special  duty  on  Congress  In  the  fu- 
ture to  refrain  from  the  kind  of  pwllticklng 
which  would  expose  this  country  to  accusa- 
tions of  bad  faith.  We  do  not  believe  there 
will  be  any  difficulty  on  this  score,  however, 
provided  the  commitments  made  are  sound 
and  that  the  program  as  a  whole  is  compe- 
tently administered. 

Major  credit  for  this  victory  for  sound 
financing  belongs  to  the  Republicans  in  the 
House.  But  it  might  be  pointed  out  that 
much  time  could  have  been  saved  If  the  ad- 
ministration had  been  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  offered  early  this  month  by  Sen- 
ator Byrd  of  Virginia.  The  compromise 
finally  agreed  upon  Is  virtuaiiy  Identical 
with  the  Byrd   amendment. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Aug. 
31,  1961] 

Real   Test   Ahead   for    Aid    Compromise 

The  Senate-House  conferees  have  ham- 
mered out  a  foreign  aid  compromise  which 
could  prove  highly  effective,  while  at  the 
same  time  bridging  the  deep  divisions  which 
developed  over  the  President's  request  for 
Treasury  borrowing,  or  back-door  financing 
authority. 

While  turning  thumbs  down  on  back-door 
financing,  the  conferees  did  agree  to  a  5-year 
authorization  for  development  loans,  to  be 
financed  by  annual  appropriations.  This  had 
previously  been  considered  and  rejected,  on 
grounds  that  the  hazards  of  annual  appro- 
priations were  such  as  to  make  even  5-year 
authorization  virtuaiiy  meaningless  as  a  basis 
for  long-term  planning.  But  the  conferees 
went  on  to  write  In  language  specifically  em- 
powering the  President  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  other  nations  for  use  of  the 
authorized  funds,  even  though  not  yet  appro- 
priated— which  constitutes  a  moral  commit- 
ment of  the  strongest  sort,  by  Congress,  to 
make  good   on   the  President's   pledges. 

The  whole  point  of  the  rejected  Treasury- 
borrowing  scheme  was  to  make  long-range 
planning  possible.  The  need  for  such  plan- 
ning Is  self-evident.  But  opponents  of  the 
aid  program  have  raised  such  a  rucktis  at 
each  year's  appropriations  go-around,  and 
frequently  made  such  deep  slashes  in  the 
administration  programs,  that  any  secure 
planning  has  been  out  of  the  question. 


With  economic  development  loan*  taking 
a  permanent  place  as  a  major  instrmnent  of 
U.S.  policy,  something  better  than  the  old 
method  of  financing  was  needed.  Theee  loans 
frequently  require  delicate  coordination  with 
the  long-range  plans  of  the  recipient  coun- 
try, for  which  Congress  is  nut  equipped.  The 
compromise  tells  the  President,  in  effect: 
You  make  the  plan,  you  do  the  coordinating, 
and  we'll  provide  the  nioney — but  we'll  pro- 
vide it  in  otir  own  traditional  way,  through 
appropriations. 

This  can  prove  both  a  sensible  compro- 
mise and  a  creative  advance  In  legislative 
procedure — provided  Congress  keeps  its  end 
of  the  bargain.  It  is  here  that  the  real  test 
is  going  to  come,  with  not  only  the  national 
interest  but  the  good  faith  of  the  United 
States  no-*'  in  the  balance. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt.  a  word 
of  caution  should  be  advanced  at  this 
point.  There  seem.s  to  be  .some  interpre- 
tation in  the  nature  of  a  so-called 
moral  commitment  in  regard  to  the 
po'wer  given  the  President  to  entrr  into 
asieemcnts  with  other  nations,  for  u.se 
of  the  authorized  funds,  even  thous-h 
not  yet  appropriated.  Let  me  say  thi^;, 
Mr.  President:  If  our  Development  Loan 
officials  and  if  the  offlciai.s  of  the  foreign 
nations  concerned  do  a  good  job  and 
If  their  programs  are  sound  and  pro- 
gressive— if.  in  short,  there  is  adminis- 
tration of  this  pro.^ram  in  keepin^^  with 
the  moral  trust  due  the  American  tax- 
payer— there  will  need  be  no  worry  at 
all  over  the  action  of  Congress  in  back- 
ing this  program  with  the  necessary 
money.  But  let  us  keep  the  record 
straight:  There  is  no  "moral  commit- 
ment" sufficient  to  cause  Consnress  to 
back  up  a  program  that  is  unsotmd.  un- 
wisely administered,  and  lacking  in 
wholehearted  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  recipient  country  and  its  officials. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
editorials  on  this  subject  apiJearing  in 
the  August  31  issues  of  the  'Washington 
Post,  the  New  York  Times,  and  ihe  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  31,  1961] 

MrcH  OF  T>iE  Loaf 

Under  the  foreign  aid  legislation  now 
emerging  from  Congress,  It  should  be  pos- 
sible for  the  administration  to  perfect  de- 
velopmental loan  programs  with  greater  as- 
surance of  continuity  than  tliose  of  the  past, 
even  though  the  Treasury  borrowing  fea- 
ture of  the  Presidents  proposals  was 
eliminated. 

The  fight  to  gain  the  borrowing  authority 
was  not  in  vain.  It  emphasised  the  need 
for  long-term  operations  to  such  an  extent 
that  Congress  has  given  the  principle  Its 
mioral  support,  even  though  It  has  rejected 
the  means  by  which  President  Kennedy 
wished  to  achieve  that  objective. 

What  remains  to  be  seen  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  evident  will  of  Congress  Is  re- 
spected here — committees  In  future  ought  to 
have  a  decent  respect  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  Congress.  If  they  do,  the  executive 
department  will  be  able  to  operate  abroad 
with  the  needed  freedom  they  do  |iot  ex- 
hibit in  appropriate  regard  for  the  moral 
commitments  of  Congress  and  those  of  the 
executive  department,  and  if.  by  that  disre- 
gard they  Impair  the  contlntilty  of  the  de- 
velopmental loan  program,  the  adrtilnistra- 
tlon  win  go  before  the  next  Congress  with 
a  much  stronger  case  for  achieving  con- 
tinuity by  Treasury  borrowing. 


The  administration  did  not  get  what  it 
wishes  to  have — a  power,  given  In  advance, 
to  carry  out  a  long-riuige  plan.  Even  its 
own  proposals  would  not  have  bestowed  up- 
on it.  Irrevocable,  an  absolute  discretion  to 
perform  all  It  purposed.  Perhaps,  under  a 
democratic  system,  with  a  coordinate  legis- 
lative branch,  an  irrevocable  statutory  as- 
surance is  an  lmpos.slbillty.  Cungress,  alter 
all.  wotUd  have  been  free  lo  susjx:nd  Treas- 
ury t)orrowing  for  developmental  loans,  at 
some  future  session.  • 

The  emerging  legislation  will  make  It 
necessary  for  the  executive  department  to 
devote  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  expound- 
ing foreign  aid  {xslicy  and  explaining  for- 
eign aid  programs  to  Congress.  Perliaps  this 
is  Just  as  well.  The  continuity  of  any  pro- 
gram of  foreign  aid,  whatever  Its  statutory 
foundation,  must  depend,  in  the  end,  upon 
the  support  it  enjoys  among  members  of 
Congress  and  among  the  Am»T!iftn  pe<->ple 
as  a  whole.  The  Congre.s.s  and  the  country 
Will  stand  by  the  long-term  moral  commit- 
ment of  the  new  act,  If  the  operations  under 
It  are  efficiently  conducted  and  if  there  is 
full   access  to  information   about  theni. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  31,   19G1| 
Foreign  Aid  Compromise 

In  a  compromise  that  goes  a  long  way 
toward  putting  foreign  aid  on  a  more  busi- 
nesslike basis  and  therewith  strengthening 
our  defenses  against  the  Cijmmt:.n'.«t  chal- 
lenge, the  Senate-Hou-se  conferpnce  cf-mn. It- 
tee  has  agreed  on  what  Is  In  effect  a  5-year 
free  world  development  program  analogous 
to  the  Marshall  plan  for  Europe. 

It  authorizes  a  M.253. 500,000  program  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  half  a  bilhon  dollars 
less  than  the  adminlstraU/n  requested  but 
still  the  biggest  in  years  What  is  more  Im- 
portant, It  gives  the  President  the  authority 
he  requested  to  make  long-term  commit- 
ments on  low-  or  no-Interest  loans  to  under- 
developed countries  to  a  U,la.\  cf  »7  2  billion 
over  the  next  5  years,  repayable  In  dollars. 
This  Is  $1.6  billion  below  the  administra- 
tion's request,  but  within  the  autliorlzed 
sum  It  permits  carefully  planned  long-range 
projects  to  develop  the  economies  of  these 
countries,  to  raise  their  living  standards  and 
to  fortify  them  against  Communist  pres- 
sures. 

The  administration  loet  out  on  its  plan  to 
finance  these  loans  by  borrowing  from  the 
Treasury,  as  many  otlier  Government  agen- 
cies do.  The  funds  for  the  loans  will  still 
be  subject  to  annual  congressional  appro- 
priation and  politicking.  One  may  argue 
endlessly  the  fine  points  of  dlfTerence  be- 
tween authorization  and  appropriation. 
But  having  authorized  the  President  by  a 
declaration  of  Intent  to  commit  the  good 
faith  of  the  United  States  on  the  loans.  Con- 
gress must  be  expected  to  honor  the  new 
commitments. 

On  that  assumption  President  Kennedy 
welcomes  the  compromise  as  wholly  satis- 
factory and  as  an  important  decision  for  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world. 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  31.  1961] 
Bound  by  Billions 

It's  clear  enough  that  the  administration 
won't  get  the  kind  of  long-term  financing  of 
foreign  aid  loans  It  wanted  But  a  fairly 
obvious  defeat  Is  being  hailed  by  some  as  a 
moral  victory  for  the  White  Hotise 

As  whipped  into  shape  by  a  House-Senate 
conference  committee,  the  aid-financing  bill 
omits  the  admlnLstratlon  scheme  of  direct 
Treasury  borrowing.  Instead,  it  authorizes 
loah  spending  of  up  to  »7  2  billion  over  the 
next  5  years  and  empowers  the  adminietra- 
tion  to  make  commitments  to  foreign  coun- 
tries in  advajice  of  annual  congressional  ap- 
propriations. This  grant  of  authority,  It's 
said,  puts  Congress  under  a  new  moral  com- 


mitment to  make  good  US    aid  promises  as 
they   come    due. 

Congress  has  committed  itself,  to  be  sure. 
But  when  In  the  past  15  years  has  Congress 
not  been  committed  to  maintaining  a  U.S. 
foreign  aid  program''  Wisely  or  not.  Con- 
gress has  In  practice  long  given  US.  policy- 
makers assurance  that  foreign  aid  won't  be 
cut  off  abruptly 

But  Congress  is  no  more  bound  now  than 
It  ever  was  to  give  the  aid  givers  precisely 
the  program  they  want  For  all  the  talk  of 
aid  financing  the  debate  this  year  actually 
was  about  whether  the  White  House  or  Con- 
gress would  set  the  standards  by  which  U.S 
aid  is  judged  In  keeping  the  check  of  an- 
nual appropriations.  Congress  has  sensibly 
upRtid  Its  right  to  tell  the  White  House 
wherf  It's  WTong. 

And  there  are  plenty  of  things  that  can  go 
wrong  with  the  administration's  new  aid 
plans.  Moreover,  many  assvimptlons  and 
practices  prt^ved  wrong  and  wasteful  in  the 
past  remain  unclianged  In  a  sense,  the 
administration  has  won  a  considerable  vic- 
tory In  convincing  a  skeptical  Congress  that 
new  billions  ouglit  to  be  committed  on  the 
strength   of   promised   reforms 

So  there  is  indeed  a  moral  commitment 
Involved  In  the  foreign  aid  program  But  It 
falls  squarelv  on  the  administration  which 
has  promised  to  Congress  and  the  American 
people  that  foreign  aid  will  be  wisely  spent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President.  I  con- 
templat.e  voting  for  the  conference  re- 
port. I  shall  do  so  on  the  basis  that 
President  Truman,  President  Eisen- 
hower, President  Kennedy,  Secretaries  of 
State  Acheson.  Dulles,  Herter,  and  Rtisk, 
and  every  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  ever  since  the  mutual  aid  program 
has  been  adopt-ed.  have  recommended  its 
use  on  the  basis  of  its  being  an  integral 
part  of  our  national  defense. 

I  have  received  many  lett^ers  of  com- 
plaint about  the  mutual  aid  program. 
Most  of  them  have  their  roots  in  the  mal- 
administration; and,  based  upon  the 
maladministration,  complaints  have  been 
made  atzainst  the  general  program. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  see  my 
way  clear  lo  disregard  the  advice  of  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
the  advice  of  our  Secretaries  of  State, 
and  the  advice  of  the  three  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  and  thus  say  that 
these  men.  who  are  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  our  problems,  are  wrong, 
and  that  I  should  substitut.e  completely 
my  judement  for  their  advice. 

I  did  not  support  the  back-door  meth- 
od of  flnancinc  originally  contained  in 
the  bill.  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  I  was  right  in  that  judgment. 
Those  who  arpued  that  a  parallel  in  this 
back-door  method  of  financing  was  to 
be  found  in  the  Recoiistruction  Finance 
Corporation  and  the  housing  agencies 
were  arguing  fallaciously,  in  my  opinion. 
There  is  no  parallel. 

Revolving  funds  in  those  agencies 
could  be  justified,  in  a  measure,  because 
the  moneys  loaned  were  likely  to  be  re- 
paid. In  the  bill  pending  before  us,  loans 
are  to  be  made  on  a  50-year  basis,  in 
many  instances  without  interest,  and 
without  assurance  that  at  the  end  of  the 
time  the  money  vill  be  found  replaced 
in  the  Treasury. 

In  the  conference  report  that  weak- 
ness was  remedied.  While  a  5-year  au- 
thorization is  given,  the  requirement  is 
contained  in  the  bill  that  the  Appro- 
priation Committees  and  the  Congress 


each  year  shall  approve  the  moneys 
specifically  allocated  for  the  administra- 
tion and  the  execution  of  the  programs. 

In  addition,  the  Development  Ixjan 
Fund  authorization  has  been  reduced 
for  the  fiscal  years  1963.  1964.  and  1965 
from  the  sum  of  $1,900  million  a  year 
to  $1,500  million  for  each  of  those  yeai's. 

Moreover,  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gi-am  for  the  year  of  1962  has  been  re- 
duced by  $100  million,  and  the  authori- 
zation does  not  continue  into  the  years  of 
1963,  1964,  and  1965 

In  my  Judgment,  the  testimony  on  this 
issue  is,  in  a  substantial  degree,  gray.  I 
wish  it  were  black  or  white,  so  it  could 
be  clearly  dchneatcd.  It  is  not  And,  on 
that  basis,  I  have  to  appi-oach  the  ques- 
tion of  what  we  should  do  on  the 
strength,  the  objectivity,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  witnesses  I  repeat,  that  on 
that  basis  I  must  take  into  consideration 
the  opinions  expressed  by  the  various 
individuals  whom  I  identified  a  moment 
ago. 

I  now  get  to  the  question  of  misadmin- 
istration,  and  I  think  there  is  the  crux 
of  the  whole  problem.  I  have  in  my 
hand  a  lett-er  which  I  received  m  reply 
to  a  communication  addressed  to  Mr. 
Carl  Marcy,  chief  of  siafl  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Undoubtedly  the 
subject  that  I  am  now  to  discuss  will  in 
the  future  become  an  acute  topic  con- 
cerning the  administration  of  mutual 
aid. 

My  letter  stated  that  lecently  there 
has  been  cairied  in  the  newspapers  a 
story  that  Lauchlin  Currie  was  con- 
nected with  the  disbursement  of  mutual 
aid  in  the  United  States.  I  did  not 
believe  that  that  story  was  correct. 
Lauchlin  Curne  was  born  in  Canada,  be- 
came a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
abandoned  his  citizenship  m  1955.  The 
proof  is  rather  clear  that  he  circulated 
in  quarters  consisting  of  individuals 
leaning  toward  communism.  There  are 
many  who  will  say  he  belonged  in  that 
class. 

I  asked  Mr.  Marcy  whether  Lauchlin 
Currie  had  any  connection  with  the  dis- 
bursement of  mutual  aid  in  our  country. 
He  answered  my  letter  and  stated  he  had 
contacted  the  State  Depai'tment  and 
that  Lauchlin  Currie  has  been  hired  as 
an  expert  by  the  Government  of  Colom- 
bia. He  is  now  the  economic  adviser  of 
the  Ckjvcmment  of  Colombia,  and  there 
is  great  probability  that,  in  his  consulta- 
tive capacity  and  in  his  connection  with 
the  Government  of  Colombia,  he  is  dis- 
bursing the  aid  we  are  giving  to  that 
nation. 

The  letter  further  states  that  until  now 
we  have  given  Colombia  S250  million. 

I  submit  that  it  would  be  a  pretty  sad 
state  of  affairs  if  our  money  to  Colombia 
was  being  administered  by  a  person  who 
was  hostile  to  our  system  of  government 
and  friendly  to  the  communistic  system. 

About  2  weeks  ago  I  had  a  letter 
from  a  very  leliable  souixe  stating  that 
food  distributed  in  Yugoslavia  was 
denied  to  persons  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
If  that  was  done.  I  know  it  was  not  in- 
tentional on  our  part,  but  it  is  possible, 
and  I  would  say  very  nearly  probable, 
that  some  fanatical  Communist  in  Yugo- 
slavia, in  attempting  to  dissuade  devo- 


tion to  a  particular  church,  denied  this 
relief  to  certain  persons. 

Getting  back  to  my  original  point.  I 
believe  mutual  aid  is  an  indispensable 
and  integral  part  of  our  national  defense. 
It  is  a  part  of  our  foreign  policy.  Oppo- 
sition to  it  is  grounded  on  reports  of 
maladministi-ation.  frequently  exagger- 
ated, but  in  many  instances  absolutely 
true. 

If  the  people  of  our  country  are  to  be 
familiarized  with  the  genuine  merits  of 
this  program.  I  suggest  that  the  admin- 
istration apply  itself  with  the  utmost 
rigor  and  intensity  in  making  cei-tain 
that  maladministration  will  be  com- 
pletely eliminated. 

In  this  perilous  hour  of  international 
relations,  in  this  houi  when  Communist 
Ru.ssia  is  ti-yinp.  by  every  means  pos- 
sible, to  estrange  our  relationships  with 
other  countries.  I  cannot  see  how  we  can 
afford  to  abandon  this  program. 

It  IS  on  that  basis,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  contemplate  voting  for  the  conference 
report,  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  I 
fought  for  the  elimination  of  back-door 
spending,  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  I 
moved  to  reduce  the  amount  from  $1,900 
million  to  SI. 600  million,  which  item  has 
now  been  reduced  to  $1,500  million  for 
1963.  1964.  and  1965. 

As  I  have  said,  upon  the  bases  I  have 
st.ated  I  shall  vote  for  the  measure. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  Will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
thei-oll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  oi'dered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
faii-ly  sensible  of  the  fact  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  waiting  to  act  on 
this  measure.  I  shall  not  unduly  tres- 
pass on  the  time  of  the  Senate,  but  it 
is  something  of  such  moment  that  it 
deserves  more  than  cavalier  treatment. 

I  am  delighted  indeed  there  has  been 
extended  discussion  of  the  conference 
report.  It  is  important  to  make  some 
legislative  history  and  to  secure  some 
clarification  of  certain  sections,  such  as 
section  202.  I  think  the  colloquy  carried 
on  by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  Case]  with  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa IMr.  MoNRONEYl  and  the  Senator 
fi'om  Miitnesota  Mr,  Humphrey!  has  to 
a  considerable  extent  clarified  that  ques- 
tion. 

I  thought  I  would  use  as  a  text  today 
what  the  veiy  distinguished  Arthur 
Krock  wrote  in  the  New  York  Times  as 
of  Thursday.  August  31,  under  a  very 
entrancing  title  "Vowing  She  Would 
Ne'er  Consent,  Coiisented." 

Tliat  is  a  great  title.  I  shall  have 
to  go  back  to  my  poetic  compendiums 
to  find  where  he  got  it.  unless  Arthur 
will  tell  me  and  save  me  the  time. 

I  read  the  first  paragraph  of  Mr. 
Krock's  article; 

It  takes  a  lot  to  surprise  Senator  Btrd 
of  Virginia  where  events  in  the  arena  of 
politics  are  concerned  But  even  he  must 
have    rubbed    his    eyes    when    he    read    last 
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night's  White  House  statement  that  the 
agreement  of  the  House-Senate  conferees  on 
the  modus  operandi  for  long-term  develop- 
ment loans  In  the  foreign  aid  program  was 
wholly  satisfactory  to  the  President. 

I  remember  the  weeping,  the  lamen- 
tations, the  protestations,  and  the  con- 
victions which  were  uttered  on  this  floor, 
that  this  proposal  was  of  world-shaking 
import,  that  unless  one  could  back  the 
truck  up  to  the  back  door  of  the  Treasury 
the  very  world  might  become  askew  in 
its  orbit,  and  who  could  say  what  would 
happen  to  all  the  satellites  in  orbit  to- 
day? 

It  may  be  that  whoever  made  the  an- 
nouncement from  "1600"  must  have  re- 
membered the  old  admonition  in  the 
Scriptures: 

Weeping  may  endure  fcr  a  night,  but  Joy 
Cometh  in  the  morning. 

Perhaps  it  was  that  way.  I  am  glad, 
of  course,  that  there  is  concord  with  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  gospel. 

Mr.  Krock  wrote  further: 

For  the  conferees  agreed  on  a  5-year  au- 
thorization of  the  President  to  make  de- 
velopment loan  commitments  in  a  total 
of  $7.2  billion,  with  an  actual  appropriation 
of  $1.2  billion  for  fiscal  1962,  but  subject 
to  annual  appropriations  by  Congress.  But 
what  the  President  had  fought  for  to  the 
finish  was  a  Treasury  borrowing  credit  of 
$88  billion  over  5  years,  entirely  freed  of 
the  restraint  of  the  annual  appropriation 
procedure  of  Congress.  And  the  adminis- 
tration had  proclaimed  with  one  voice  that 
this  delegation  of  Congress  power  of  the 
purse  was  absolutely  Indispensable  to  the 
viability  of  the  development  loan  program. 

It  is  amazing  how  suddenly  these 
things  can  be  brought  together.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  sweet  young  blond  who 
said  to  her  boy  friend,  when  she  saw- 
all  of  her  girl  friends  getting  married. 
"If  you  will  save  $1,000,  I  will  marry 
you." 

But  her  girl  friends  were  getting  mar- 
ried posthaste,  and  she  was  becoming  a 
little  concerned.  Finally  one  night  she 
said  to  him.  "How  much  did  you  save 
thus  far?" 

He  said.   "Thirty-five  dollars." 

She   said,   "That's   enough." 

So  we  see  $8.8  billion  in  backdoor  fi- 
nancing. The  amount  has  been  cut. 
There  are  annual  appropriations.  It  is 
enough — $35.  It  is  enough.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  White  House,  the  result  is 
wholly  satisfactory.  Semantics  are 
amazing. 

I  am  glad  that  there  is  an  Arthur 
Kiock.  One  need  not  prepare  a  speech. 
All  he  need  do  is  to  take  an  Arthur 
Krock  article,  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
and  it  makes  a  speech.  The  next  para- 
graph contains  a  title:  'Surprise  for 
Senator  Byrd." 

The  article  continues: 

SURPRISE    FOR    SEN.^TOR     BYRD 

But  there  was  a  more  personal  factor  of 
surprise  for  Senator  Byrd  in  the  White 
House  announcement.  The  President  had 
successfully  used  extraordinary  pressures  to 
defeat  a  Byrd  amendment — 

I  did  not  make  that  statement;  Arthur 
Krock  wrote  it.  He  went  on  in  the  article 
to  say — 

•    •    •   which  gave  him  the  same  5-year  au- 
thorization to  commit  the  full  18.8  billion  he 


sought  for  development  loans.  $1  6  blllioo 
more  than  the  conferees  authori?ed.  subject 
only  to  the  same  annual  appropriation  pro- 
cedure of  Congress  the  conferees  Imposed 

The  White  House  explained  this  about- 
face  on  the  differing  phraseology  of  the  con- 
ference report  and  the  Byrd  amendment, 
asserting  that  the  latter  Tecognized  the 
necessity  for  this  Government  to  give  assur- 
ance that  assistance  will  continue  to  be 
forthcoming  over  a  period  of  years."  On  this 
wholly  semantic  argument  the  administra- 
tion based  Its  rating  of  the  conference  report 
as  "wholly  satisfactory"  In  contrast  with  the 
Byrd  amendment  But  the  following  text  oi 
the  amendment  invites  the  conclusion  that 
this  was  a  tactical  move  to  cover  an  enfcirced 
retreat. 

I  do  not  think  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd]  was  .sur- 
prised. I  believe  he  was  astonished  To- 
day we  must  be  careful  about  our  use  of 
words. 

Many  years  ago  a  chap  who  used  to 
study  Webster's  dictionary  got  into  diffi- 
culties when  his  wife  caught  him  kissing 
the  maid.  ii 

She  said.  "I  am  surprised."  || 

The  young  man  never  lost  his  com- 
posure. He  said:  "Oh.  no.  my  dear,  you 
are  not  surprised ;  you  are  astonished.  I 
am  the  one  who  is  surprised." 

The  Senator  was  astonished  rathex 
than  surprised.  But  I  think  I  must  ad- 
monish Mr.  Krock  on  the  way  he  throws 
the  English  language  around. 

Mr.  Krock  continued:  ,t 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated [supplied)  to  the  President  for  use 
in  carrying  out  [the  long-terra  development 
loans  program  1  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
$1,187  million  for  use  beginning  in  the 
fiscal  year  1962.  and  not  to  exceed  $1,900 
million  for  use  beginning  In  the  fiscal 
years  1963  through  1966.  as  the  Congress 
shall  determine  to  be  necessary,  which 
BJnounts  shall  remain  available  tintll  ex- 
pended. 

Then  came  the  conference  report. 
The  President  was  authorized  to  make 
an  agreement;  and  an  agreement  must 
be  submitted  to  the  committee,  stating 
the  country,  the  purpose,  and  so  forth 
Then  there  must  be  an  appropriation 
to  go  along  with  the  commitment.  But 
the  power  is  here.  For  that  reason  I 
made  the  last  30-second  speech  on  the 
bill  before  it  left  the  Senate.  I  voted 
for  the  bill,  but  I  said : 

The  next  vote  will  be  the  crucial  vote  an 

the    conference    report.  My    vote    will    bC 

determined   entirely   by  the   nature  of   tbc 
conference  report. 

The  conferees  returned  with  a  report 
which  would  preseiwe  the  power  of  Con- 
gress and  preserve  the  power  of  scrutiny. 
In  its  own  wording  my  amendment  was 
deleted.  The  language  contained  in  the 
conference  report  is  even  stronger  than 
the  amendment  that  I  submitted,  be- 
cause I  suggested  a  $5  million  cutoff.  I 
was  reluctant  to  do  so.  I  wanted  to  per- 
mit scrutiny  of  the  entire  operation.  I 
think  the  conference  report  will  permit 
such  scrutiny.  I  think  in  any  scrutiny 
we  can  come  well  above  $5  million  in  any 
agreement  which  may  be  presented.  If 
my  analysis  is  correct,  I  think  both  the 
Byrd  amendment  and  the  Hickenlooper 
amendment  are  now  essentially  a  part 
of  the  bill.  They  constitute  a  kind  of 
doubleheader. 


Being  dedicated  only  to  the  business 
of  servine  my  people,  my  Government, 
and  this  legislative  body,  in  which  I  have 
sei'ved  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
centui-y,  I  was  desirous,  along  with 
others,  to  preserve  that  constitutional 
authority  in  Congress,  and  I  voted  for 
the  earlier  presentation  of  the  bill  .so 
that  it  could  go  to  conference. 

Had  not  the  conference  report  met  our 
specifications  when  it  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate, the  vote  would  have  been  crucial 
indeed.  But  the  conference  committee 
has  done  a  singularly  good  piece  of  work 
on  the  bill.  I  believe  the  committee  is  to 
be  complimented.  Other  provisions 
might  have  been  included,  but  when  all 
is  considei-ed.  and  on  net  balance,  the 
report  is  pretty  fair. 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  has  often  been  said 
that  honest  confcs.sion  is  good  for  the 
soul.  Some  of  us  heard  from  the  White 
House  and  from  eminent  sources  acros.s 
the  ai.sle  of  the  imix)rtancc  of  preserving 
the  national  security,  and  we  were  per- 
suaded that  perhaps  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment went  too  far.  Indeed,  our  lamps 
were  filled  with  oil  and  we  conceived 
of  ourselves  as  the  honest  vireins.  We 
conducted  our.selves  in  this  eminent  and 
certainly  self-laudatoiy  role  in  our  de- 
sue  to  secure  some  means  of  legislative 
oversight  without  causing,  as  we  felt, 
diflBculty  or  embarrassment  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive. 

But  suddenly  the  steam  went  out  of 
the  opposition,  the  oil  went  out  of  our 
lamp.s,  and  we  found  tliat,  after  all.  we 
were  only  foolish  virgins. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  afraid  that  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
is  about  to  get  me  off  into  difficulties. 
I  was  about  to  give  him  a  Biblical  re- 
joinder, but  I  believe  I  will  have  to  impose 
some  restraint. 

I  wish  to  allude  to  another  part  of 
Mr.  Krock's  article.  The  ne.xt  headline 
reads;  "Things  Equal  to  the  Same 
Thing."  Anyone  who  has  studied  alge- 
bra or  plane  or  solid  geometry  knows 
that  things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are 
equal  to  each  other.  Let  us  read  what 
Mr.  Krock  has  to  say  under  this  fetch- 
ing subparagraph: 

One  is  as  clear  a  congressional  statement 
of  Intent  as  the  other.  And  the  practical 
restraint  imposed  by  Congress  retention  of 
the  power  of  the  purse  is  precisely  the  same 
In  the  conferees'  language — "subject  only  to 
the  annual  appropriation  of  such  fvmds" — 
as  In  Btrd's  language — "as  the  Congress 
shall  determine  to  be  necessary." 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  things  equal 
to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each 
other.  That  language  is  equal  to  the 
language  of  the  Byrd  language.  How 
happy  anyone  can  be. 

I  read  one  more  sentence,  then  I  shall 
conclude.    Mr.  Krock  says : 

In  such  circumstances  as  these,  however, 
the  dire  consequences  so  freely  prophesied 
rarely   materialize. 

Jt  reminds  me  of  the  fellow  who  was 
sitting  in  the  barber  chair  having  his  hair 
cut.  A  firetruck  went  up  the  street,  and 
he  boimded  out  of  the  barber  chair  and 
ran  out  into  the  street.    In  a  few  minutes 
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he  came  back  and  said;  "What  am  I 
running  for?     My  house  is  not  on  fire." 

The  house  was  not  on  fire,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; we  only  made  it  appear  so.  All 
those  dire  consequences,  all  those  world- 
rhaking  things  that  were  to  eventuate  as 
a  result  of  the  obdurate  quality  of  this 
body,  that  took  so  long  to  debate  it  and 
put  It  into  proper  focus,  when  we  almost 
got  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  adopted,  will 
mean,  of  course,  that  all  of  these  di.smal 
prophecies  will  not  eventuate  but,  for- 
sooth, as  Mr.  Krock  says,  the  language 
of  the  conference  report  is  equal  to  the 
Byrd  amendment;  and  things  equal  to 
the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia.  In  the  interest  of 
good,  sound,  constitutional  government, 
he  made  a  great  fight.  Over  in  the  great 
State  of  Virginia  they  still  set  high  store 
by  arithmetic,  I  believe  it  was  Aristotle 
who  once  said ; 

Arithmetic,  though  stranger,  is  the  greatest 
of  the  sciences  and  the  mother  of  Invention. 

I  hope  no  one  will  rise  up — as  my  friend 
Hubert  did  the  other  day.  when  he  told 
me  it  was  not  Marshal  Ney  but  Marslial 
Murat.  among  Napoleons  generak^to 
tell  me  it  was  not  Aristotle  who  made 
that  statement,  becau.se  I  will  have  to  go 
back  to  the  com,")endium  to  see  whether 
it  was  actually  Aristotle  uho  said  it.  I 
think  It  was. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  agree. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  Senator 
agree ^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  the  conference 
report. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  If  it  is  not  Aristotle. 
it  has  to  t>e  Plato.  It  has  to  be  one  of 
them.  So.  Mr.  President,  things  equal 
to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other. 

One  of  the  great  aphorisms  of  arith- 
metic, which  Euclid  himself  cannot  dis- 
pute, is  just  that:  Things  equal  to  the 
same  thing  are  equal  to  eacli  other. 

So  we  have  ^'one  up  the  hill  and  we 
have  come  down  again.  The  conference 
repKjrt  is  here  and  the  Byrd  amendment 
and  the  Hickenlooper  amendment  are 
here.  After  this  long,  phrenetic  strug- 
gle, let  us  congratulate  each  other  on  the 
pre.servation  of  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  Senate,  as  this  conference  repwrt 
goes  to  the  House  and  then  finds  its  way 
to  the  desk  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  for.  as  the  White  House 
has  sa;d,  it  :s  wholly  satisfactory-. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr  KEATING  The  one  thing  which 
Mr  Krock  apparently  does  not  cover  is 
the  fact  that  not  only  is  the  language 
of  the  Byrd  amendment  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  conference  report  the  same, 
but  the  language  giving  the  President 
authority  to  make  long-term  commit- 
ments is  virtually  the  same  as  the  lan- 
guage in  the  1960  mutual  security  bill 
which  is  now  the  law.  So  again  we  are 
right  back  where  we  started. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  This  is  the  most  all- 
inclusive  finale  to  a  long  legislative  pro- 
pram  that  I  have  seen  in  a  long  time. 

Mr  HRUSK.^.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  believe  this  would 
be  a  good  place  for  me  to  docviment  the 
statements  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
I  recall  that  when  Representative  JtroD's 
proposal  was  made,  the  President  said 
this  about  it: 

I  QO  not  believe  the  proposal  we  dlsctissed 
for  a  multlyear  authorization  with  reduced 
amounts  subject  to  annual  appropriations  Is 
satisfactory. 

A  memorandum  enclosed  with  his  let- 
ter to  Representative  Judd  termed  the 
Judd  proposal  "inadequate"  for  several 
rcasoios. 

In  March  the  New  York  Times  quoted 
the  President  as  saying  Congress  would 
have  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
money  wasted  on  his  new  foreipn  aid 
program  if  it  refused  to  authorize  Treas- 
ury financing  of  long-term  development 
loans. 

So  Uie  bill  that  was  formerly  objec- 
tionable and  wasteful  is  now  wholly  sat- 
isfactory. I  suggest  that  some  of  us 
heard  the  President  the  first  time.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  one  of  them. 
He  is  going  to  cast  his  vote  in  such  a 
way  that  will  show  he  is  against  wast- 
ing money  that  would  be  spent  on  the 
President's  foreign  aid  program  in  tlie 
ab.scnce  of  the  long-ranyc.  back-door 
spendmg  arrangement. 

There  were  also  other  instances.  For 
example,  in  a  letter  sent  to  all  Members 
of  Congress  which  was  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Ru.sk.  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Douglas  Dil- 
lon, this  question  was  asked  and  an- 
swered 

Is  borrowing  authority  fiscally  Irrespon- 
sible'' 

The  aiiswer  was  a  flat  "No"  and  the 
conclusion  was.  "In  sum.  we  are  con- 
vinced that  borrowing  authority  for  a 
long-term  development  lending  is  fis- 
cally sound  and  represents  the  most  ef- 
ficient and  least  costly  method  of 
providing  development   assistance." 

Another  question  was: 

Would  a  multlyear  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations do"' 

Again  the  answer  is  a  flat  "No." 
"Such  an  arrangement."  said  the  letter, 
"would  not  provide  tlic  needed  basis  to 
give  reasonable  assurance  of  funds  for 
future  years  in  cases  where  this  would 
be  important." 

I  merely  wish  to  observe  that  appar- 
ently even  with  all  of  these  shortcom- 
ings,  the   bill   is  wholly   satisfactory. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in 
congratulating  and  commending  the 
Senator  from  Virgiiua  for  having 
waged  the  battle  that  he  did. 

We  have  avoided  the  sorry  day  when. 
in  the  name  of  expediency.  Congress 
would  abdicate  its  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities which  are  owed  to  the  Ameri- 
can people, 

I  suggest  that  this  type  of  encroach- 
ment upon  the  powers  of  Congress  is 
found  not  only  in  matters  of  appropria- 
tions. We  will  find  it  in  the  discussion 
of  the  wilderness  bill  next  week  We  will 
witness  an  attempt  to  give  to  the  Pres- 
ident the  power  to  recommend  to  Con- 
gress what  wilderness  areas  should  be 
set  aside.  This  function  heretofore  was 
exercised  by  Congress,  ba^ed  on  consti- 


tutional as  well  as  statutor>'  authority. 
Under  the  suggested  procedure  Congress 
will  be  given  the  "privilege"  of  vetoing 
the  President's  recommendations,  thus 
turning  around  the  traditional  and  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  of  this  body. 

An  amendment  will  be  proposed  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  ex- 
pect it  will  be  thoroughly  debated.  The 
amendment  should  be  supported  on  the 
same  principle  which  is  applied  to  pre- 
serve the  congressional  authority  in  the 
pending  bill. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr,  President, 
to  place  in  the  Recced  at  this  pomt  in 
my  remarks  a  statement  I  have  prepared 
on  the  conference  report  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Heuska 

Tlie  Senate-House  conference  committee 
report  on  foreign  aid  has  been  described  by 
the  White  House  as  "wholly  satisfactory  '  and 
"an  Important  decision  for  the  United 
States  and  \ht  free  world." 

The  President  yesterd.'iy  toid  his  news  con- 
ference that  he  thlnfci  the  compromise 
worKed  ovit  by  the  conferees  "gives  us  a 
very  valuable  tool,  and  I  am.  therefore,  ap- 
preciative of  the  work  that  was  done  by  the 
conference." 

In  the  same  news  conference,  Mr  Ken- 
nedy described  himself  as  a  "practitioner  of 
the  political  profession,"  which  has  the  clas- 
sic definition  of  being  the  art  of  the  pos- 
sible Those  of  us  who  served  in  the  Sen- 
«t.e  with  Mr  Kennedy  will  remember  well 
his  practice  of  the  profession,  or  the  art  as 
the  case  may  be 

Therefore  we  should  not  be  stirprised  at 
his  ability  to  find  now  that  the  compromise 
solution  on  foreign  aid  Is  "wholly  satisfac- 
tory," whereas  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  when 
Representative  Waltsb  Jxjdd  proposed  essen- 
tially the  same  thing,  the  President  said: 
"I  do  r.rit  believe  the  projxisal  we  discussed 
for  a  multlyear  authorization  with  reduced 
amounts  subject  to  annual  appropriations  is 
satisfactory  " 

A  memo  enclosed  with  his  letter  to  Con- 
pressman  JtT)D  termed  the  Judd  proposal  "in- 
adequate" for  several  reasons 

In  March,  the  New  York  Times  quote'd  the 
President  as  saying  Congress  would  have  to 
assume  the  resfxjnslblllty  for  wasted  money 
spent  on  his  new  foreign  aid  program  If  It 
refused  to  authorize  Treasury  financing  of 
long-term  development  loans 

But  now,  the  bill  Is  "wholly  satisfactory  " 

Probably  no  newspaper  in  the  Nation,  Mr. 
President,  has  been  more  ardent  In  its  sup- 
port of  Mr  Kennedy's  back-door  financing 
plan  than  the  Washington  Post.  But  even 
the  Post  appears  to  be  having  some  second 
thoughts  as  It  observes  editorially  this  morn- 
ing: "The  emerging  leg-islation  will  make  it 
necessary  for  the  executive  department  to 
devote  a  great  deal  of  r-.ttentlon  to  expound- 
ing foreign  aid  policy  and  explaining  foreign 
aid  programs  to  Congress.  Perhaps  this  Is 
Just  as  well.  Tlie  continuity  of  any  pro- 
gram of  foreign  aid.  whatever  Its  statutory 
foundation,  must  depend  In  the  end,  upon 
the  stipport  it  enjoys  among  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  among  the  American  people  ao 
a  whole  "' 

That  is  exactly  like  what  those  of  us  who 
supported  the  Byrd  amendment  were  saying 
from  the  start 

It  might  be  well  to  recall  at  this  point, 
too,  a  letter  sent  to  all  Members  of  the 
Congress,  da-ed  Jtily  19,  and  signed  Jointly 
by  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and  Treasury 
Secretary  Dillon.  That  letter  asked  and  an- 
swered   Its    own    questions.      One    question 
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was,  "Is  borrowing  authority  flscally  irre- 
sponsible?" The  answer  was  a  flat  "No"  and 
the  conclusion  was  "In  sum,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  borrowing  authority  for  a  long- 
term  development  lending  is  fi.ocally  sound 
and  represents  the  most  efficient  and  least 
costly  method  of  providing  development 
assistance." 

Another  question  was,  "Would  a  multi- 
year  authorization  of  appropriations  do?" 
Again  the  answer  was  a  flat  "No."  "Such  an 
arrangement,"  said  the  letter,  "would  not 
provide  the  needed  basis  to  give  reasonable 
assurance  of  funds  for  future  years  in  cases 
where  this  would  be  important." 

And  yet.  this  is  almost  precisely  the  com- 
promise worked  out  in  conference  which  the 
White  House  now  finds  "wholly  satisfactory." 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  lesson  to 
all  this.  The  Senate  might  well  keep  in 
mind  that  the  President  Is  a  practical  man 
and  that  when  he  says  he  will  not  compro- 
mise or  that  he  will  not  yield,  he  is  simply 
practicing  the  art  of  the  possible.  We  are 
men  of  reason  and  good  will  and  when  view- 
points conflict,  compromise  and  solution  are 
always  possible. 

A  most  constructive  battle  was  waged  and 
won  in  this  case.  Here  in  the  Senate  it  was 
led  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia.  It 
was  a  battle  not  only  for  a  basic  principle 
but  for  the  practical  results  which  flow 
from  that  principle. 

In  some  respects  the  conference  report 
represents  a  greater  victory  for  those  who 
believe  in  more  effective  control  and  super- 
vision of  this  huge  program  than  would  the 
success   of   the    Byrd    amendment. 

It  will  be  a  sorry  day.  when  in  the  name  of 
expediency,  this  Congress  abdicates  its  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people,  whose  elected 
Representatives  we  are,  in  favor  of  a  system 
which  concentrates  such  large-scale  fiscal 
authority  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  The 
damage  would  extend  far  beyond  Its  day  and 
visit  itself  upon  all  future  Congresses.  The 
evil  could  never  be  undone. 

This  Congress  can  take  pride  in  the  wis- 
dom of  its  rejection  of  the  foreign  aid  back- 
door financing  plan.  Just  as  it  can  in  having 
turned  back  the  ill-conceived  proposals  for 
concentration  of  power  we  found  in  the 
omnibus  farm  bill   as  first   written. 

We  in  the  Senate  owe  a  great  debt  to  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  for  their  forthright 
position  against  the  threatened  encroach- 
ments on  our  constitutional  system  which 
for  almost  175  years  has  withstood  attacks  by 
those  ambitious  for  unwise  and  far-reaching 
power.  They  had  a  sound  basis  in  the  thor- 
ough discussion  on  the  amendment  spon- 
sored and  managed  by  Senator  Byrd. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
clude. I  express  my  deep  and  abiding 
appreciation  to  my  fellow  citizens,  the 
Honorable  Harry  Byrd.  the  Honorable 
Arthur  Krock.  the  Honorable  Roman 
Hruska,  and  others,  not  only  for  having 
documented,  but  for  having  made  my 
speech  for  me. 

Mr.  HTJMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield '^ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  earlier  in  his  presentation  quoted 
a  lady  who  said  she  would  never  sin,  but 
then  consented. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  the  title  of 
Mr.  Krock's  article. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  but  it  is  a  quo- 
tation. I  thought  the  Senator  would  like 
to  know  that  after  consultation  with  the 
Presiding  OfiBcer,  who  is  a  learned  man 
m  his  own  right,  I  simply  wished  to  make 
this  presentation  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  even  more  eloquent 
than  it  was,  if  that  is  possible.  I  should 
like  to  have  a  footnote  added  that  the 


quotation  is  from  Byron,  in  "Don  Juan." 
and  the  name  of  the  girl  was  "JuUa."  I 
thought  that  would  be  helpful  to  the 
Senator.     [Laughter.! 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  that  be  added  as  a  postscript.  I 
weep  and  indulge  in  lamentation  that 
my  distinguished  friend  beat  me  out  to 
the  marble  room  to  get  tiie  quotation. 
I  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  After  this  lucid 
description  of  the  workings  of  the  con- 
ference committee,  there  is  nothing 
which  ^ratifies  one  more,  in  this  day  of 
trouble  and  travail,  than  to  know  that 
we  have  been  able  to  make  one  or  more 
persons  happy.  Apparently,  after  all 
the  distress  which  the  minority  leader 
and  others  have  endured  in  connection 
with  the  foreign  aid  bill,  they  have  ar- 
rived at  a  point  of  some  foreign  policy 
togetherness,  motivated  by  a  really  gen- 
uine sense  of  happiness.  I  am  happy  to 
have  made  some  slight  contribution  to 
that  result  because  of  my  great  esteem 
and  affection  for  the  minority  leader. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  Mr  President.  I 
am  overv.helmed;  but  I  am  afraid  of  tliat 
word  "togetherness."     1  Laughter  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Ch.'^vez]  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson!  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  1  Mr 
Bridges!  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson!  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
BusHl  is  absent  because  of  death  in  hie 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Ben- 
nett I  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr 
Saltonst.'\ll  I     is     detained     on     official 
business.     If    present    and    voting,    hie 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  Bush!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett  i.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  69, 
nays  24,  as  follows: 

|No.    1771 
YEAS— 69 


Metcalf 

Muler 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 


Biblo 
Byrd,  Va 
Capehart 
Case,  S.  Dak 
Curtis 
Dworshak 
Eastland 
EUender 


Anderson 

Bennett 

Bridges 


Neuberger 

Pa.store 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Scott 

Smathers 

NAYS — 24 

Ervin 

Ooldwater 

Hruska 

John.ston 

Jordan 

Long.  La. 

McClellan 

Robertson 


August  31 

Smith.  Ma.ss. 
Smith,  Maine 
Sparkman 
Symington 
Wiley 

Williams.  N  J. 
Yarborough 
Young.  Ohio 


Russell 
Schoeppel 
Siennis 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 

Williams.  Dol 
Young,  N   Dak 


NOT  VOTING— 7 
Bush  Saltonstall 

Carlson 
Chavez 


Aiken 

AUott 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Hoggs 

Burdick 

Butler 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carroll 

Case.  N.J. 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 


Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Engle 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Gruening 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 


Humphrey 

Jack.son 

Javlts 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

LauBche 

Long.  Mo. 

Long.  Hawaii 

Magnuson 


II 


Hickenlooper  Mansfield 

Hlckey  McCarthy 

HUl  McGee 

Holland  McNamara 


So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MUNDT  subsequently  said:  Mad- 
am President.  I  rise  to  say  that  I  had 
expected  to  participate  briefly  in  the 
debate  preceding  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report.  Unfortunately.  I  was  de- 
tained, with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellaj^I  in  connection  with  our 
crime  investigating  committee,  and 
could  not  reach  the  Chamber  in  time 
to  speak  before  the  vote  was  taken. 

As  the  Record  reveals.  I  voted  against 
the  foreign  aid  bill  when  it  was  before 
the  Senate.  In  a  speech  I  made  at  that 
time  I  stated  that  provided  the  conferees 
would  alter  the  bill  so  as  to  restore  the 
authority  of  Congress  and  restore  the 
authority  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees over  foreign  aid.  I  expected  to 
vote  for  the  conference  report  when  it 
came  before  us  And  I  did  just  now  vot« 
in  favor  of  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

However.  I  wish  the  Record  to  show 
very  clearly  that,  as  indicated  by  the 
very  fine  statement  made  by  the  minori- 
ty leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
biRKSENl.  before  the  report  was  adopted. 
in  voting  for  the  conference  report  I 
do  not  feel  that  we  have  in  any  sense 
committed  the  Congress  or  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  to  any  unan- 
nounced programs  or  any  stipulated 
amotmts  of  money,  it  is  my  definite 
p>osition  that  we  have  retained  the  essen- 
tial feature:  namely,  that  these  pro- 
grams must  come  up  annually  for  con- 
sideration in  detail  and  final  ratification 
and  approval.  This  makes  them  com- 
pletely compatible  with  our  previous 
procedures  in  authorizing  the  foreign 
aid  programs  and  policies  which  I  have 
in  the  past  supported. 

As  one  who  sits  not  only  on  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee  but  also  on 
its  subcommittee  which  deals  with  the.se 
foreign  aid  programs,  I  want  the  Rec- 
ord to  show  clearly  that  I  do  not  consider 
that  there  have  been  any  commitments 
beyond  the  fact  that  every  year  Congress 
retains  its  authority  to  act  on  the  basis 
of  its  own  discretion  in  regard  to  the 
amounts  to  be  appropriated,  the  pro- 
grams to  be  projected,  and  the  periods 
for  which  foreign  aid  is  to  be  utilized. 
It  was  on  that  basis  that  I  voted  in  favor 
of  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 
Until  we  evolve  some  other  plan  or  basis 
for  our  foreign  policies  and  for  cooperat- 
ing with  the  free  world  in  resistance  to 
Communist  aggression,  we  must  neces- 
sarily work  with  our  friends  abroad  and 
share  with  them  the  costs  and  sacrifices 
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involved  in  preventing  war  and  in  de- 
feating the  attempts  of  international. 
godless  communism  to  dominate  the 
world. 

I  congratulate  the  conferees  therefore 
on  having  deleted  the  back-door  spend- 
ing provisions,  which  were  m  the  bill 
when  we  voted  on  it  in  the  Senate,  and 
for  having  restored  provision  for  the 
responsibility  and  the  autiiority  of  Con- 
gress In  this  area.  Let  us  hope  we  can 
develop  methods  for  decreasing  the  costs 
and  Increasing  the  desirable  results  of 
our  activities  In  foreign  aid. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Maurcr,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate : 

S  661.  An  act  tu  amend  tlie  act  relating  to 
the  small  claims  and  co:.cillatlon  branch  of 
the  municipal  c^tuiX  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2239  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"Au  aci  uj  incorporate  the  National  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revoluu<in.  ' 
approved  June  9,  1906  i34  Stat  227),  in  order 
to  remove  the  statutorj  llmlt.ition  on  the 
amount  of  property  such  society  m^ay  receive, 
purchase,  hold,  sell,  and  convey  at  any  one 
time. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (S.  Con.  Res.  34^  relative  to  the 
relationship  of  the  United  States  with 
the  Republic  of  China  and  communi.->tic 
China. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Hou.«;e  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R. 
5255  '  to  clarify  the  status  of  circuit  and 
district  judges  retired  from  regular  ac- 
tive service;  a.sked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagrteing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Celi.er.  Mr.  DoNOHfE,  Mr.  Toll,  Mr. 
McCrLLorn.  and  Mr.  Meader  were  ap- 
pointed managci-s  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his  sig- 
nature to  the  followm.?  enrolled  bills  and 
they  were  signed  by  the  Vice  President : 

S.  85.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mitria  Dolores 
Villar  Salinas,  Angela  Casanova  Cabello,  Car- 
men Ouenagu  Anchuslegui.  and  Flora  Casals 
Pons; 

S.  304    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Lekos; 

S.  570.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gluseppa 
Alonzi. 

S.  713.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  AnastAsla 
Stasslnopoulos; 

S.  722.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aldeh 
Kobler:  and 

H  R  566  An  act  ''uthorizlng  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  historic  site  at  Port  Davis. 
Jeff  Davis  County    Tex. 


of  Berlin.  There  have  been  many  com- 
ments about  the  visit  of  our  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  Berlin.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  of  the  articles  and 
editorials  bearing  upon  this  subject  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From   the   Dallas   Morning   News.   Aug.   22. 

1961) 

Vice    PRKs:DKi>rr  s    Missiok 

Ltndon  Johns,  n  makes  it  cert.aln  that  the 
office  of  Vice  President  will  henceforth  be 
regarded  .as  something  f.vr  more  Important 
than  a  make-weight  to  balance  off  an  appeal 
to  the  voting  populace.  The  usefulness  of 
the  post  to  supply  a  deputy  to  the  President 
was  first  demonstrated  by  Richard  Nixon. 
who  ably  served  President  Eisenhower,  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  literally  all  ever  the 
earth.  Under  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  office 
has  declined  not  a  whit  In  prestige  and  use- 
fulness. 

In  Berlin  particxilarly.  Johnson  has  pro\ed 
the  best  answer  to  Nlklta  Khrushchev  that 
we  have  had.  No  more  than  a  mere  answer, 
perhaps,  is  to  be  found  in  the  gesture  of 
sending  Johnson  and  1.500  American  tr'X)ps 
to  Berlin  But  what  Johnson  said  and  what 
hp  did  there  in  the  beleaguered  city  m;  ke  it 
more  than  a  token  reinforcement  of  free- 
dom s  c:.use. 

In  tunes  past  the  News  has  been  crliical 
of  Mr  JoHNS'  N  But  wiien  any  man  piays 
sincerely  and  manfully  the  role  of  Mr. 
Anierlca  abroad,  all  his  countrymen  should 
take  pride  In  him  Ltndon  Johnson  han- 
dled  himself  well   in   Berlin 

To  be  sure,  handing  out  gi;t-edged  pass- 
cards  entitling  the  holder  to  .'^it  In  the  gal- 
lery of  the  I."  s  .'^onate  seems  almost  funny 
to  many  of  us.  But,  in  fact,  it  was  evidence 
of  the  Vice  President's  keen  understanding 
of  the  German  common  man's  profound  ap- 
preciation of  credentials  and  documents  and 
official  reroenltlon. 

And  after  all.  the  rlpht  to  look  on  while 
foreign  policy  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
free  world  Ls  under  open  debate  somehow 
visualizes  and  epitomizes  the  whole  issue 
bei»eeu  Russian  tyranny  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  worldwide  dream  of  liberty  on  the 
other. 

The  tall  man  from  Texas  was  Mr.  America 
for  a  few  hours  Biit,  when  old  age  comes 
upon  him.  and  he  slis  In  the  sunset  of  life, 
it  may  be  that  those  hours  In  Berlin— facing 
a  sea  of  earnest,  anxious  faces,  bringing 
e.TJ-nestness  to  match  their  own  and  hope  to 
give  them  courage — will  seem  to  him  to  be 
the  finest  in  his  career. 

And  if  our  double-minded  dlplom.Tt.s  in 
Washington  will  now  forsake  their  devious 
ways  and  f;ice  up  to  the  solemn  obligation 
to  raaJce  g'X>d  eiery  promise  made  in  Berlin, 
Ltndon  Jl>hnson  will  have  achieved  a  vic- 
tory not  merely  for  himself,  but  for  the 
whole  world  The  whole  world  h.os  paused  In 
hushed  silence  for  a  sure  word  of  decision 
TTiat  word  the  Vice  President  bore  to  Berlin. 


VISIT  OF  VICE  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 
TO  BERLIN 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Madam  President, 
tlie  recent  mission  of  our  Vice  President 
to  Berlin  was  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  neither  this  country  nor  our 
allies  Intend  to  be  bluffed  or  pushed  out 


(From  the  Houston  Chronicle.  Aug.  22.  1961] 

Mood  Has  Magically   Changed  in  Beemn 

(By  David   M    Nlchol) 

Berlin — Berliners  went  back  to  their  jobs 
Monday  with  new  confidence  and  sizable 
emotional  hangovers. 

Externally,  the  city  has  changed  very  lit- 
tle as  a  result  of  the  visit  of  Vice  President 
Ltndon  B  Johnson  end  the  Increase  by 
nearly  one -third  of  the  American  garrison 
here 

The  wall  which  the  Communists  have 
thrown  up  since  last  Sunday  between  the 
two  parts  of  Berlin  ccmtinuea  to  grow  in 
size  and  effectiveness  and  the  forcible  an- 
nexation of  East  Berlin  becomes  more  com- 
plete. 


MOOD  HAS  CHANGED 

But  in  36  hours,  the  entire  mood  and  at- 
mosphere on  both  sides  of  these  unnatural 
barriers  has  changed. 

Last  week  the  Berliners  felt  with  some 
bitterness  that  they  had  been  thrown  to  the 
Soviet  wolves  Now  they  feel  again  that 
they  are  an  Inte^al  and  valued  part  of  the 
free  world  and  will  not  be  abandoned. 

Conversely,  Vice  President  Johnson  ha« 
taken  back  to  Washington  an  amazing  pic- 
ture of  a  city  prepared  to  face  any  sacri- 
fices w;th  courage  and  endurance  so  long 
as  it  has  reliable  allies. 

Everywhere  Johnson  went  during  his  stay, 
he  was  surrounded  by  exuberant  thousands. 
His  plane  was  an  hour  late  In  arriving  Sat- 
urday night,  but  the  Berliners  waited 
patiently,  often  In  pouring  rain,  for  his  ap- 
pe.-u-ance. 

CT.AT    IS    HAILID 

Few  foreign  risitors  anj-where  ever  have 
been  received  with  such  genuine  positive 
emotion,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Gen, 
Lucius  D.  Clay,  whose  cas"  is  even  more  re- 
markable. 

By  all  normal  standards  of  history.  Clay, 
as  military  governor  of  a  defeated  people, 
should  not  be  high  in  their  affection. 

But  there  was  a  Fpec:ai  warmth  here  for 
C.  y  as  an  individual  who  was  described  re- 
peatedly as  "the  savior  of  the  city." 

It  was  Clay  who  ordered  the  airlift  that 
broke  the  brutal  year-ion g  blockade  of  the 
ciiv  by  the  Soviets  in  1948  and  1949  and  the 
Berlaicrs  i.e\er  have  forgotten  it. 


[From  the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 

Aug.  22.  1961] 

Johnson  Again  Proves  Worth  as  Trot-ble- 

SHC>OTTR  IN  Berlin 

Mission  accomplished. 

Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson  once 
again  demonstrates  his  remarkable  eSecuve- 
r.c-ss  in  reaching  the  hearts  of  anxious  peo- 
ples as  a  troubieshooter  for  tlie  President 
and  the  American  people. 

The  Texan's  successful  mission  to  Berlin 
combined  much  that  was  i>-picaiiy  L  B.J  — 
striding  from  his  car  to  greet,  individually. 
scores  of  citizens  of  West  Berlin,  passing  on 
flowers  from  the  crowd  to  a  Uttie  girl  in  the 
tlirong.  personally  sl^aking  hands  with  every 
American  soldier  In  the  Tanguard  of  rein- 
forcing tro--'ps. 

And  even  tlie  worldly  wise  of  West  Berlin 
loved  it  and  t<x)k  him  to  their  hearts.  For 
Johnson  was  to  them  much  more  than  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Umted  States,  the 
highest  American  official  to  vlait  t^heir  city 
since  President  Truman  at  the  clcjse  of  World 
War  II.  And  he  was  more  than  just  a  friend- 
ly Texan  they  had  come  to  know  through 
photos  and  films  from  their  crwn  beloved 
Chancellor  Adenauer's  visit  to  the  L.B  J. 
Ranch. 

F.ir  beyond  ail  this  Johnson  was  a  sym- 
bol, a  symbol  of  support  for  their  courage  in 
standing  up  to  the  Soviets  and  their  Red 
German  puppets.  He  was  a  tall  and  pur- 
poseful reminder — to  the  Communists  glow- 
ering behind  their  new  wall  locking  in  East 
Berlin  as  well  as  to  the  cheering  West  Berlin- 
ers that  they  would  not  be  left  standing 
alone  and  forgotten. 

As  he  already  had  done  three  times  previ- 
ously since  his  e'.ection.  at  NATO.  In  Africa. 
and  the  Far  East,  the  Vice  President  took 
on  a  tough  and  vital  chore  for  the  new  Pres- 
ident. In  each  case  he  brought  new  under- 
standing of  American  sympathy  and  deter- 
mination.    Now  he's  topped   all   the  rest. 

Lyndon  Johnson's  pledge  for  President 
Kennedy  and  the  United  States  to  the  free 
people  of  West  Berlin  could  not  have  been 
more  plain- 

"To  the  survival  and  to  the  creative  future 
of  this  city  we  Americans  pledge  In  effect 
what  our  ancestors  pledged   in  forming  the 
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United  States:  'Our  Uvea,  our  fortunes,  and 
our  sacred  honor.'  " 
Well  done,  Lyndon. 


[From  the  Los  Angeles  Herald -Express, 

Aug.  22,  1961] 

Lyndon  Johnson's  TRtBTTTE 

What    a    glorious    tribute    Vice    President 

Lyndon  Johnson  paid  to  the  people  of  West 

Berlin    and    West    Germany    when    he    told 

them; 

•Divided,  you  have  never  been  dismayed. 
Threatened,  you  have  never  faltered.  Chal- 
lenged, you  have  never  weakened. 

■Today.  In  i  new  crisis  your  courage  brings 
hope  to  all  who  cherish  freedom,  and  Is  a 
massive  and  majestic  barrier  to  the  ambi- 
tions of  tyrants." 

So  say  we  all. 

The  tremendous  covirage  of  this  people 
when  they  are  virtually  looking  down  the 
barrels  of  Soviet  guns  eager  to  quell  them  and 
make  them  captives,  or  to  annihilate  them,  Is 
a  lesson  against  weakness  and  surrender  to 
millions  of  other  free  peoples  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  miles  distant. 


ing  area  of  world  tensions.  How  fortunate 
we  are  that  this  great  Texas  statesman  Is 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Just  back  from  Asia  he  Is  credited  with 
not  only  soothing  some  ruffled  feelings  but 
also  bluntly  reminding  our  erstwhile  friends 
of  the  facts  of  survival. 

The  mission  to  West  Berlin  al.so  was  an 
urgent  and  vital  task— and  Lyndon  Johnson 
again  came  through  with  flying  colors. 

His  increasingly  important  role  on  the 
world  .scene  confounds  the  skeptics  who  pre- 
dicted that  President  Kennedy  and  Vice 
President  Johnson  scon  would  find  them- 
selves at  odds. 

Instead,  after  nearly  8  months,  he  already 
has  been  entrusted  with  more  key  responsi- 
bilities than  any  Vice  President  In  history. 
It  is  known  that  the  Texan's  opinion  weighs 
heavily  in  many  crucial  decisions  at  the 
White  House. 

Wherever  he  goe.'^.  he's  making  new  frl'f-nda 
for  the  United   States.  1 


[Prom  the  Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent. 
Aug.  24,  1961) 

Vice  President  Johnson  Proving  Key  Envoy 
IN  These  Tense  Days 
Vice     President     Lyndon      B.      Johnson's 
breezy,  hearty,  Texas  manner  was  put  to  a 
most  difficult  test  on  his  mission  to  Berlin. 
Despite   the  fact  that  a  battle   group  of 
1.500   U.S.   fighting   men  came   at  the  same 
time  to  dramatize  Johnson's   visit  and  the 
determination   of    this   country   to   keep    ac- 
cess open  to  Berlin,  the  truth  Is  that  John- 
son came  empty  handed. 

His  was  a  factfinding  tour,  not  the  "action, 
not  words"  which  Mayor  Willy  Brandt  of 
West  Berlin  had  demanded. 

The  mayor  Is  the  Socialist  candidate  for 
Chancellor  of  West  Germany,  opjx>sing  the 
veteran  Incumbent,  Konrad  Adenauer. 

There  was  some  deposition  at  first  to  write 
off  his  protests  aa  designed  to  inject  the 
Berlin  situation  into  the  German  elections. 
But  Brandt  and  Adenauer  have  since  ap- 
peared on  the  same  platform,  in  a  show  of 
national  unity. 

They  are  worried  over  the  drop  in  morale 
of  West  Berllners,  who  see  the  walls  going 
up  across  their  city,  dividing  it  In  half,  and 
no  way  to  stop  it. 

Working  groups  of  Allied  ambassadors 
meeting  in  Washington  with  the  State  De- 
partment and  in  London  with  the  British 
Foreign  Office  have  found  no  formula  that 
would  not  quickly  catapult  East  and  West 
to  the  brink  of  war. 

For  the  time  being,  at  least,  the  idea  of 
ending  all  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  has 
been  shelved. 

Its  effect  would  have  been  greatest  had 
it  come  immediately  after  the  Communist 
moves. 

The  new  battle  group  raises  the  U.S.  gar- 
rison in  West  Berlin  to  6,500  men. 

Britain  is  recalling  an  armored  unit  from 
Kuwait  to  bolster  its  garrison  of  4,000  men. 
France  is  backing  up  Its  3,000-man  garri- 
son  with   two   divisions   In   reserve,  recalled 
from  Algeria. 

West  Berllners,  described  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  as  less  fearful  of  developments  than  the 
Allies,  have  been  Jolted  by  the  barbed  wire 
and  concrete  walls  thrown  up  by  the  Reds. 
These  barriers  are  a  stark  reality. 
The  new  Iron  Curtain  was  a  step  taken 
in  desperation  by  the  Reds  to  cut  off  the  flow 
of  harried  people  seeking  escape  from  Com- 
munist slavery  In  East  Berlin. 

Vice  President  Johnson — on  his  visit  to 
Anderson  during  the  campaign  last  fall  he 
made  a  highly  favorable  Impression  upon 
the  tens  of  thousands  who  saw  and  heard 
him — is  proving  to  be  President  Kennedy's 
most    trusted    troubleshooter    in    the    boil- 


ONE  MILLIONTH  FEDERAL  EM- 
PLOYEE ENROLLED  UNDER  BLUE 
CROSS  AND  BLUE  SHIELD 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  to. 
day  the  Senate  has  been  honored  by  a 
visit  by  the  national  president  of  the 
Blue  Cross  Association  and  the  national 
president  of  the  Blue  Shield  Plans. 
They  came  here  to  attend  a  luncheon  in 
honor  of  the  one  millionth  Federal  em- 
ployee enrolled  under  their  so-called 
governmentwide  service  benefit  plan. 
That  person  is  Mr.  John  Norpel.  person- 
nel security  investigator  for  the  State 
Department.  He  and  Mrs.  Norpel  and 
their  children  are  here. 

Since  the  worldwide  headquarters  of 
this  organization  are  in  Chicago,  I  be- 
lieve it  appropriate  to  take  proper  note 
of  their  visit,  because  of  their  dedicated 
service  to  an  organization  which  seeks  to 
bring  relief  from  pain  and  agony  and  to 
assuage  the  physical  distress  of  those. 
both  in  the  Government  service  and  out 
of  the  Government  service,  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other.  I  .salute 
them  for  the  great  work  they  are  doing; 
and  I  am  very  glad  they  could  come  to 
Washington,  to  attend  the  luncheon  in 
honor  of  the  one  millionth  Federal  em» 
ployee  enrolled  under  this  program 


ANNUAL       CONVENTION       OF      THE 
AMERICAN    MINING    CONGRESS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Madam  President, 
the  American  Mining  Congress  is  to  hold 
its  annual  convention  beginning  on  Sep- 
tember 11.  in  Seattle.  Members  of  the 
mining  fraternity  from  all  over  the  Na- 
tion will  be  present.  The  Mining  Con- 
gress invited  me  to  head  a  panel  to  meet 
on  the  first  morning.  September  11:  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
IMr.  DwoRSHAK  1  was  to  be  one  of  the 
main  speakers.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible  1  also 
planned  to  attend  and  to  ma4ce  a  talk 
at  one  of  the  panels  on  minine  prob- 
lems: and  my  colleague.  Senator  J.»rK- 
SON.  was  also  to  be  on  the  program 
But.  of  course,  later  we  found  that  the 
situation  in  the  Senate  probably  will  not 
permit  us  to  be  present  there.  All  of  us 
send  our  regrets.  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
us  feel  very  keenly  about  mining 
problems. 


The  convention  will  be  very  important 
for  all  of  us,  including  the  majority 
leader,  who  also  cannot  attend,  but  I  am 
sure  was  invited;  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  IMr.  Allott]  also  has  a  deep 
interest  in  this  matter. 

Madam  President.  I  have  prepared 
some  remarks  which  I  intended  to  de- 
liver at  the  opening  session  of  the  Min- 
ing Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  those  remarks  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record;  and  I  wish  to  ex- 
press to  the  Mining  Congress  the  regrets 
of  all  Senators  who  were  cordially  invited 
and  wished  to  participate  in  this  very 
important  meeting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMiii«T  Prepared  for  Df.livf.ry  by  Sena- 
tor Magnuson  Before  the  American 
Mining  Congress 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  American 
Mining  Congress,  and  fellow  panelists,  no 
sxjbject  which  will  be  discussed  during  this 
convention  Is  more  complex,  more  filled  with 
pitfalls,  more  surrounded  by  conflicting  in- 
terests, or  more  Important  to  the  national 
welfare  and  security  than  is  an  intelligent 
and  workable  national  mineral  policy. 

It  is  fitting,  Mr.  Conover.  that  you,  In 
working  out  the  convention  agenda,  made 
formal  discussion  of  this  all-important  facet 
of  the  Nation's  economy  and  the  survival  of 
our  domestic  mining  Industry  the  first  order 
of  business. 

Our  way  of  life,  our  economy,  and  our 
very  civilizatior  are  based  upon  the  greatest 
per  capita  use  of  metals  and  minerals  in  ail 
the  liistory  of  the  world;  and.  it  Is  frighten- 
ing when  we  consider  that  In  recent  years 
our  domestic  production  of  minerals  has 
not  kept  pace,  either  quantitywise  or  price- 
wise,  with  population  growth — in  fact,  it  has 
been  lagging  far  behind 

There  are  those  who  blame  the  execxitive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
lack  of  a  firm  and  virile  national  mineral 
policy  which  would  have  prevented  this 
danger-fraught  lag  in  domestic  production 
growth.  There  are  others  who  lay  the  blame 
at  the  doorstep  of  the  Congress 

Both  groups  are  partly  right  and  largely 
wrong.  This  is  becavise  the  real  root  of  the 
evil  lies  in.  and  is  nurtured  by.  behind-the- 
scenes  internal  conflicts  of  Interest  and  un- 
derstandable dissensions  within  the  ranks  of 
the  American  mineral  industry,  which  make 
it  quite  difficult  for  either  the  executive 
branch  or  the  Congress,  acting  separately  or 
together,  to  tackle  the  problem  But  a  way 
must  be  found. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  undeniable  fact 
that  many  of  our  large  American  mineral- 
producing  companies  In  such  important  bulk 
production  fields  as  copper,  iron  ore.  oil. 
lead,  zinc,  and  manganese,  have  foreign  oper- 
ations equal  to  or  greater  than  their  domes- 
tic productive  capacity.  The  coal  Industry, 
of  all  the  major  segments  of  otir  mineral- 
extractive  industry,  stands  alone  in  being 
unfettered  by  the  nece.ssity  of  wearing  two 
hat.s. 

And.  it  is  only  natural  and  to  be  expected 
that  economic  and  political  pressures  build 
up  in  these  foreign  countries  to  force  the 
America-based  mining  companies  to  Increase 
their  foreign  production.  The  companies, 
tolerated  at  best  as  rich  Yankees  In  a  f(ireign 
land,  have  no  choice  In  the  matter  They 
either  bow  to  the  demand  for  increased  pro- 
duction—rWhlch  is  then  followed  by  decreased 
production  or  a  lessened  growth  in  produc- 
tion In  their  domestic  mines — or  they  get 
out  and  lose  all  or  a  great  part  of  their 
foreign   investment 

Such  companies  are  not  even  able  to  sup- 
port   in    the    Congress    efforts    to    increase 
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tariffs  or  Impose  quotas  on  imports  of  for- 
eign ores  and  metals  for  the  protection 
of  the  domestic  mining  and  fabricating  in- 
dustries for  fear  of  affronting  the  govern- 
ments of  the  foreign  countries  in  which 
they  operate  They  are  corporate  victims 
of  nightmares  of  their  own  making 

Then,  there  is  the  further  complication 
of  tlie  State  Department — dedicated  to  mak- 
ing friends  and  Infiuenclug  peoples  and 
governments  in  the  community  of  foreign 
nations — protecting,  at  all  costs  and  all  in- 
ternal hazards,  the  economies  of  friendly 
foreign  lands  or  foreign  lands  sought  as 
friends.  Even  a  subsidy  plan  to  keep  alive 
important  segments  of  our  domestic  min- 
ing Industry  is  looked  upon  with  distaste 
and  disdain  because  it  might  Increase 
worldwide  surpluses  and  thereby  weaken  the 
economy  of  some  foreign  country  This,  in 
my  opinion,  they  carry  too  far  -  and  I  ha\e 
protested  on  many  occasions 

The  domestic  mineral  industry  thus  finds 
Itself  firmly  fixed  on  the  Jagged  horns  of 
an  implacable  dilemma  as  it  gropes  for  a 
solution  of  the  necessity  of  formulating  a 
commonsense  and  workable  national  mineral 
policy. 

The  Congress  should  move,  even  though 
It  would  be  difficult  to  get  majorities,  in  the 
absence  of  unified  support  from  all  segments 
of  the  Industry 

Let  me  give  you  another  Illustration  of 
the  tremendous  braking  power  and  dragging 
action  of  a  house  divided  against  itself. 
There  are  those,  and  I  am  among  them, 
who  f\rmly  believe  that  the  statutory  price 
of  sliver  is  too  low  We  would  like  to  see 
the  price  of  silver  Increased  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  It  Just  does  not  make  sense 
for  the  sliver  producer  t-o  be  forced  to 
subsidize  the  Government  to  the  tune  of 
approximately  39  cents  for  every  ounce  pro- 
duced that  gfjes  into  our  coinage  system 
Nor  does  it  make  sense  for  the  Government 
to  sell  this  price-depressed  silver  to  Indus- 
trial users  at  a  bargain  price  The  sweat 
of  the  sliver  miner  should  be  paid  for 

The  overall  situation  has  been  made  even 
more  acute  by  a  growing  shortage  In  world- 
wide silver  stocks  as  new  production  lags 
behind  burgeoning  consumption  occasioned 
by  widespread  new  industrial  uses  and  the 
demand  of  the  peoples  of  numerous  emerg- 
ing African  independent  nations  for  large 
quantities  of  silver  coins  in  tiieir  monetary 
systems 

And  yet,  whenever  any  suggestion  is  made 
that  the  Treasury  cease  selling  silver  to  in- 
dustrial users  at  a  30-perccnt  discount  price 
from  the  statutory  value  and  at  lower  than 
world  prices,  a  cry  of  anguish.  Joined  In  by 
some  Treasury  Department  people  who 
should  know  better,  goes  up  and  a  horde 
of  lobbyists  descends  upon  Washington,  and 
the  net  result  is  another  stalemate 

I  venture  to  predict,  however,  that  the 
day  is  coming,  and  rapidly,  when  the  Treas- 
ury will  dry  up  and  then  all  domestic  silver 
production,  and  more,  will  be  required  for 
our  own  coinage  purposes  When  that  day 
comes,  the  silver  segment  of  a  new  national 
mineral  policy  will  establish  Itself  and  the 
industrial  users,  forced  then  to  buy  in  the 
world  market,  and  at  possible  runaway 
prices,  will  regret  having  killed  the  goose 
that  has  be^n  laying  their  silver  egg 

You.  the  American  mineral  industry,  must 
acliieve  a  courageous,  unified,  and  action- 
packed  front.  In  which  big  and  little  pro- 
ducers are  working  partners,  to  serve  up 
guideposts  to  your  Government  in  the  for- 
mulation and  effective  operation  of  an  in- 
telligent overall  national  mineral  p>ollcy 
This  great  Nation  of  ours  must  not  miss  the 
boat  in  one  of  the  most  Important  main- 
streams of  its  economic  life — maintenance 
of  a  virile  domestic  mineral  industry.  There 
stirely  are  some  areas  of  agreement  upon 
w-hlch  the  Industry  can  unite  in  effort. 

I  need  not  belabor  tills  audience  with 
arguments   as    to   what   results.   In   mineral 


matters,  when  unified  action  Is  taken.  I 
would  remind  you,  however,  of  the  uranium 
depletion  tax  allowance  reversal  by  the 
executive  department  2  years  ago,  and  tlie 
sudden  death  of  the  proposal,  of  recent 
weeks  in  Congress,  that  the  floodgates  of  un- 
limited stockpiled  minerals  releases  be 
opened  through  the  foreign-aid  bill,  when 
the  American  Mining  Congress  went  into  ac- 
tion with  a  united  industry  behind  it. 

Mr  BIBLE  Madam  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  regrets 
which  have  been  expressed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington.  The  American 
Mining  Congress  is  certainly  one  of  the 
outstanding  congresses  in  the  entire  Na- 
tion, and  1l  is  of  very.  ver\-  great  interest 
to  those  in  the  mining  areas  of  the  West. 
I  know  that  the  program  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  mining  indus- 
try and  the  entire  world.  I  am  very 
sorry  that,  because  of  the  legislative  situ- 
ation, I  cannot  attend. 


SALINE    WATER    CON\"ERSION 
PROGRAM 

Mr  BIBLE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
that  the  unfinislied  business  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  -Mrs 
Nei-berger  in  the  chair  ■ .  The  Chair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  21561  to  expand  and  ex- 
tend the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram being  conducted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Madam  President.  S. 
2156,  the  particular  bill  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate,  was  submitted  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  his  recom- 
mendations on  saline  water  research 
within  the  natural  resource  message 
which  had  been  given  to  the  Congress  in 
liis  state  of  the  Union  message. 

Tlie  bill  which  is  now  before  the  Senate 
was  sponsored  by  17  Senators  at  its  m- 
troduction  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  Anderson  1  on  the  27th  day 
of  June  1961.  I  am  extremely  sorry  that 
this  distinguished  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  is 
unable  to  be  with  us  here  today  instead 
of  being  in  a  hospital  bed  in  New  Mexico. 

The  purpose  of  the  measure  is  to  ex- 
pand and  extend  the  saline  water  re- 
search and  development  program  being 
conducted  by  the  GfTice  of  Saline  Water 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Three  similar  measures  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  this  year.  S.  22 
was  introduced  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  iMr.  Casei  and 
16  other  Senators.  S.  100  was  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  IMr.  Engle].  S.  109  was  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Anderson]  with 
16  cosponsors. 

The  original  program  in  this  very  chal- 
lenging area  was  authorized  in  1952  by 
legislation  approved  by  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  The  program 
was  extended  in  1955.  and  construction 
of  five  demonstration  plants  was  author- 
ized in  1958 

The  Fieeport.  Tex.,  plant  has  been 
constructed  and  is  in  operation.    On  No- 


vember 6,  1960,  a  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  1-million-gallon-a-day 
plant  at  San  Diego.  Calif.,  was  awarded. 
I  believe  that  plant  will  be  in  operation 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 

A  contract  for  the  brackish  water  plant 
of  250,000-gallon-a-day  capacity  at 
Webster.  S  Dak.,  has  also  been  entered 
into.  The  contracts  for  the  plants  at 
Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  and  Wrightsville  Beach. 
N.C  .  are  expecte-d  to  be  consiunmated  in 
the  very  near  future. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  advises 
that  the  enactment  of  the  bill  will  pro- 
vide the  Department  with  the  program 
authorizations  required  to  assure  the 
most  vigorous  and  effective  research  and 
development  program  possible  in  this 
field. 

The  measure  has  been  amended  by  our 
committee — that  is,  title  I  of  this  par- 
ticular legislation — to  limit  the  authori- 
zation for  research  to  $75  million  for  a 
lO-ycar  period. 

The  Secretarj-  of  the  Interior  testi- 
fied rather  extensively  on  this  p>oint,  and 
I  think  he  made  a  good  case  for  this  par- 
ticular length  of  time,  so  far  as  the  re- 
search and  development  feature  of  the 
proposed  legislation  is  concerned. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  further  con-  . 
struction  of  demonstration  plants,  with- 
out enumeratmg  types  or  location,  and 
Increases  the  authorized  size  to  a  maxi- 
mtim  capacity  of  50  million  gallons  a 
day.  That  is  in  title  II  of  the  bill  before 
the  Senate. 

Title  III,  as  submitted  by  the  commit- 
tee, providing  financial  assistance  for 
the  construction  of  conversion  plants  by 
Stat*  or  public  or  private  organizations, 
has  been  deleted.  It  was  the  feeling  of 
the  committ-ee  that  title  I  and  title  II 
were  far  more  impvortant  to  move  this 
program  forward;  and  as  a  result,  title 
III  was  deleted. 

Title  IV  was  a  section  which  provided 
for  grants  and  contracts  to  assist  cities 
and  communities  in  solving  water  prob- 
lems that  could  be  cured  through  saline 
water  conversion,  and  this  title  has  been 
removed  from  the  original  proiX)sal. 

Title  V  was  a  section  which  provided 
for  assistance  to  and  cooperation  with 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  design,  construction,  and 
operation  of  saline  water  plants  as  a 
defense  tool  or  as  an  economic  aid  for 
foreign  countries.  This  title  has  been 
retained  in  the  measure  now  before  the 
Senate. 

In  addition,  the  bill  has  been  further 
amended  to  include  a  definition  of 
"saline  water."  as  suggested  in  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  committee  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota IMr.  CaseI,  who  has  devoted  many 
years  to  active  leadership  in  this  par- 
ticular field.  This  definition  is  incorpo- 
rated in  the  version  now  before  the 
Senate, 

Tliere  was  also  a  provision  incorpo- 
rated in  the  bill  to  prevent  the  loss  to 
the  Government  and  the  general  public 
of  the  use  of  patents  that  have  been 
developed  as  the  result  of  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  under  the  program. 

In  this  connection,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  iMr.  LongI  ap- 
peared   and    made    a    very    impressive 
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presentation.  We  all  know  of  his  inter- 
est in  this  area.  This  provision  is  simi- 
lar to  provisions  which  are  included  In 
the  Coal  Research  and  Development  Act 
and  the  Helium  Gas  Act,  which  were 
both  passed  in  the  last  Congress.  This 
amendment  was  gladly  accepted  by  the 
committee,  and  it  is  incorporated  in  the 
bill  which  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  report  on  the  bill  points  out 
very  clearly  the  need  for  accelerating 
the  program  and  moving  into  this  area. 
Certainly,  water  is  becoming  more  and 
more  in  short  supply  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The 
truth  of  this  is  brought  home  particu- 
larly to  those  of  us  who  represent  semi- 
arid  states.  For  example,  in  my  State, 
in  a  good  year,  the  average  rainfall  for 
the  year  is  about  6  inches.  In  a  year 
such  as  we  are  now  having,  when  we  are 
in  one  of  the  most  serious  droughts  we 
have  ever  experienced,  the  problem  of 
water,  even  for  municipal  use,  is  truly 
critical.  We  find  this  to  be  true  gen- 
erally throughout  the  United  States. 

Forecasts,  as  they  can  best  be  pre- 
dicted, show  that  it  will  be  only  a  few 
short  years  before  we  will  actually  be  in 
a  condition  of  short  water  supply.  I 
think  it  is  an  amazing  statistic  that 
water  consumption  in  the  United  States 
h£is  increased  from  an  estimated  40  bil- 
lion gallons  daily  in  1900  to  312  billion 
gallons  daily  today.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  estimated  that  water  consumption 
will  be  435  billion  gallons  daily  in  just  a 
few  short  years. 

I  think  it  is  very  obvious  to  anyone 
that  the  water  supply  in  this  great  Na- 
tion of  ours  is  not  equally  distributed. 
The  bill  we  liave  before  us  will  be  a  means 
of  acceleration  of  our  movement  into  the 
area  of  equal  distribution. 

I  believe  it  is  correct  to  say  that  in  the 
last  10  years  there  have  been  spent 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20 
million  in  this  particular  area.  The  tes- 
timony before  the  committee,  at  the 
time  the  experts  from  the  Office  of  Sa- 
line Water  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior appeared  before  us,  showed  that 
this  year  something  like  $1,700,000  was 
being  used  for  research  and  development, 
and  something  like  $4  million  for  the 
building  of  conversion  plants.  This  is 
inadequate  if  we  are  to  score  the  neces- 
sary breakthrough. 

Costs  have  not  been  brought  down  to 
the  point  where  saline  water  can  be 
realistically  used:  it  can  be  employed 
only  for  some  high  priority  uses.  I  think 
we  are  making  headway  in  this  direction. 
The  pending  bill,  if  enacted,  will  bring 
us  closer  to  scoring  a  breakthrough  in 
the  great  problem  of  water  shortage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed  to 
en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill,  as  thus  amend- 
ed, be  considered  a^  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Madam  President, 
on  t>ehalf  of  myself,  my  colleague   [Mr. 


Kerr],  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GoR«l,  I  offer  the  amendments  of 
which  I  have  at  the  desk,  and  ask  to  have 
them  stated. 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  6,  line 
15,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  "$75,000,000," 
and  to  insert  "$100,000,000." 

On  page  6.  line  17,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  "1971"  and  to  insert  "1967." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Madam  President, 
this  is  a  rather  simple  proposal,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  emphasize  the  urgency 
of  research  to  make  the  great  break- 
through, for  the  benefit  of  civilization 
and  humanity,  which  will  be  achieved  if 
our  scientists  are  able  to  show  the  world 
that  the  miracle  of  converting  sea  water 
into  fresh  water  has  been  accomplished 
by  this  great  free  nation. 

The  amendments  would  increase  the 
$75  million  provided  in  the  bill  to  fi- 
nance the  program  under  a  10-year  au- 
thorization, to  $100  million  under  a  5- 
year  authorization. 

The  House  passed  a  bill  authorizing 
$50  million  for  5  years. 

I  feel  the  amendment  is  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  urgency  of  moving  foi-ward 
toward  a  goal  which  is  even  more  impor- 
tant than  our  goals  in  space,  landing  on 
the  moon,  or  a  lot  of  other  important 
things  we  are  attempting  to  do. 

The  tummg  of  sea  water  into  fresh 
water  not  only  will  be  of  importance  to 
Americans,  but  the  people  of  every  na- 
tion of  the  world  will  thank  God  for 
American  scientists  if  we  find  the  golden 
key  to  unlock  nature's  secret. 

The  House  bill,  with  a  5 -year  author- 
ization, provides  a  $10  million  level  of 
appropriations  for  each  of  the  5  years. 
That  is  the  way  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  a  member,  tends  to  consider  these 
authorizations.  If  there  is  a  5-year 
program  with  a  total  dollar  authoriza- 
tion, one  is  inclined  to  simply  divide  by 
the  number  of  years  to  determine  the 
needed  annual  appropriation.  Under 
that  formula  there  will  be  a  $10  million 
annual  level  of  appropriatioris. 

The  Senate  bill,  as  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  a  large  number  of  sponsors, 
of  which  I  am  proud  to  have  been  one, 
had  no  dollar  limitation  on  the  amoimt 
of  appropriations. 

I  think  the  committee  was  wise  in 
providing  a  figure.  But  when  the  com- 
mittee says  it  wishes  to  have  a  10-year 
program,  and  raises  the  funding  for  the 
10-year  program  to  $75  million,  that  re- 
sults in  annual  level  of  appropriations 
less  than  the  House  provided.  Under 
the  House  bill  the  annual  level  was  $10 
million,  by  dividing  the  $50  million  by 
the  5  years.  If  we  divide  the  $75  mil- 
lion by  10  years,  there  is  a  level  of  ap- 
propriations of  $7.5  million  a  year. 

The  amendment  I  propose  would  grant 
a  $100  million  authorization  for  5  years, 
which  would  permit  a  level  of  appropr'- 
ations,  as  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  gen- 
erally consider  it,  of  $20  million  a  year. 


If  we  can  afford  to  spend  several  mil- 
lion dollars  for  every  shot  into  space. 
Madam  President,  we  can  certainly  af- 
ford to  spend  $20  million  a  year  for  in- 
creasing what  is  mankinds  most  vital 
resource,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

As  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill. 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
1  Mr.  Bible  1 ,  has  said,  today  we  are  using 
312  billion  gallons  of  water  daily.  This 
represents  60  percent  of  all  the  water 
known  to  be  available  to  Americans. 
The  estimated  use  for  1Q75.  taking  into 
account  the  present  population  growth 
figures,  will  be  453  billion  gallons  a  day. 
or  90  percent  of  all  the  water  available. 
This  is  a  very  dangerous  situation.  As 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  said,  the 
water  is  not  properly  distributed.  There 
are  vast  areas  of  our  country  which  have 
little  water  available,  for  which  no  water 
can  be  developed  from  underground  res- 
ervoirs. The  streams  are  dry,  polluted. 
or  unusable. 

If  we  expect  to  have  available  this  most 
valued  of  all  resources — one  without 
which  human  life  cannot  exist,  one  with- 
out which  agriculture  cannot  produce 
food,  one  without  which  the  wheels  of 
industry  cannot  move — we  had  better 
look  after  the  needs  for  tomorrow,  to  see 
whether  we  can  find  new  sources,  rather 
than  following  the  cycle  of  water  on  the 
.surface  being  evaporated,  going  into 
clouds,  being  again  distributed  in  the 
form  of  rain  into  the  rivers,  and  cap- 
tured and  ased  from  the  rivers. 

This  program  offers  the  hope  that  we 
can,  by  intelligence  and  with  accelerated 
research,  unlock  the  unlimited  quantities 
of  water  from  the  oceans,  which  cover 
three-fourths  of  the  globe,  by  makmg 
this  water  usable  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. 

The  industrial  uses  of  water  at  the 
present  rate  are  40  percent  of  consimip- 
tion.  Each  year  we  observe  a  jump  in 
the  percentage.  With  increased  indus- 
trial use,  with  increased  u.se  for  air- 
conditioning  and  many  other  things,  it 
is  probable  the  percentage  in  the  future 
will  be  higher  than  40  percent. 

There  are  many  communities  In  nearly 
all  Stales  with  insuflicient  water  sup- 
plies. There  is  an  imderground  water 
supply  in  the  sulf  area  and  in  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  area  which  is  being  contami- 
nated by  salt  wat^^r.  due  to  depletion  of 
the  water  and  the  encroachment  on  the 
water  table. 

In  many  States  the  drilling  of  oil  wells 
and  other  mininc  operations  result  in  the  _ 
contamination    of     underground    water 
supply.    That  is  happening  in  Oklahoma 
and  in  other  oil-producing  States. 

California  found  it  necessary  to  cxt.end 
pipelines  hundreds  of  miles  to  bring 
water  to  several  of  its  great  cities.  There 
was  tlie  ^reat  project  from  Arizona,  from 
Hoover  Dam  across  the  mountains  over 
the  long  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles,  to 
supply  the  needs  of  Los  Angeles. 

California  has  voted  to  raise  a  billion 
dollars,  from  the  sale  of  bonds,  to  bring 
water  from  northern  California  moun- 
tain regions  into  areas  of  need.  The 
water  is  to  be  used  for  irrigation  and  to 
supply  the  needs  of  vast  populations  in 
southern  California.  That  is  a  billion- 
dollar  expenditure,  yet  at  the  very  door 
of  California  is  an  unlimited  quantity  of 
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ocean  water  which,  if  we  can  turn  this 
golden  key.  will  be  available  for  use. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  California 
could  use  the  unlimited  waters  of  the 
oceans,  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River, 
so  desperately  needed  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  and  other  States,  could  be  left  to 
supply  their  needs,  while  California  re- 
ceived Its  supply  of  pure  fresh  water 
from  the  ocean. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
8  years  the  program  has  been  underway. 
but  we  need  to  accelerate  and  to  break 
through  to  an  economically  feasible 
process,  now  that  we  have  learned  of 
systems  which  give  promise.  Standing 
still  is  not  good  enough. 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MONRONEY  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr  GRUENING  I  wish  to  associate 
my.self  with  the  comments  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and  e.'ipecially 
his  emphasis  upon  the  urgency  of  the 
program.  The  Senator  has  properly 
echoed  the  sentiments  which  I  think  our 
President  expressed  .some  time  aco.  when 
he  said  that  the  conquest  of  this  new  re- 
source would  be  more  valuable  to  man- 
kind than  some  ventures  into  space,  im- 
portant as  they  may  be. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  although 
much  emphasis  in  connection  with  the 
program  has  been  given  in  the  so-called 
arid  States,  the  Mountain  States  and 
Plains  States,  there  is  not  a  single  State 
in  the  Union  which  will  not  run  short 
of  water  within  a  foreseeable  time 
There  are  many  areas  in  which  it  is  as- 
sumed there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water,  though  that  is  truly  not  the  case. 
We  know  that  in  Ala.ska.  as  wide  and 
as  deep  as  the  48  older  States,  there  is  a 
tremendous  rainfall  in  certain  parts  of 
the  State,  along  the  southern,  the  Pa- 
cific coast  area  the  highest  under  the 
flag  on  the  North  American  Continent, 
yet  in  the  northern  part  of  Alaska,  alone 
the  whole  Arctic  slope,  there  is  an  arid 
region  which  has  only  4  inches  of  rain- 
fall annually.  There  the  Eskimos  are 
obliged  to  get  their  drinking  water  by 
going  out  on  the  icepack  of  the  Arctic, 
from  where  they  bring  in  ice.  which  they 
melt  to  get  their  drinking  water.  The 
great  Tanana  Valley  has  only  11  inches 
Similar  situations,  not  exactly  the 
same  but  analogous,  exist  everywhere 
under  the  flag. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator's  amendment  is 
what  we  need. 

There  is  no  use  in  adopting  a  halfway 
program.  If  we  could  achieve  our  ob.iec- 
tive,  the  result  would  be  one  of  the  great- 
est conquests  by  man  that  could  possibly 
take  place.  We  would  have  utilization  of 
a  limitless  resource  which,  for  the  pur- 
poses intended,  is  now  useless — sea  water. 
When  we  have  done  so,  we  shall  have 
revolutionized  the  economy  of  this  coun- 
try. We  shall  be  able  to  make  the  desert 
bloom  and  meet  the  critical  needs  of  our 
large  cities  in  the  West,  and  even  those 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa will  be  aereed  to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  for  his  valuable  con- 
tribution to  this  debate. 


Mr    AIKEN.     Mr.   President,  will  the 
Senator  yield '^ 

Mr.  MONRONEY  I  yield. 
Mr.  MKEli.  I  should  like  to  join  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  in  saying  that 
in  my  opinion  the  bill  is  one  of  the  most 
important  bills  that  Congress  will  con- 
sider. I  believe  this  is  true  not  merely  be- 
cause something  must  be  done  about  the 
Plains  States,  the  Mountain  States,  and 
the  drier  States  of  the  West,  but  also  be- 
cause the  proposed  program  would  affect 
every  .State  in  the  Union,  as  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  iMr.  Grueni.n-g1  has  said. 

The  bill  would  affect  particularly  my 
State,  Vermont.  That  may  be  hard  to 
believe,  but  it  is  so  Today  the  trend  is 
toward  the  concentration  of  millior.s  and 
millions  of  people  in  the  already  over- 
crowded industrial  and  populous  centers 
of  the  country.  As  the  populations  of 
such  areas  increase,  particularly  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  Virginia 
north  to  southern  New  Hampshire  and 
even  into  the  corner  of  Maine,  the  de- 
mand for  water  grows  more  and  more 
acute.  At  present  the  only  way  we  can 
get  the  necessary  water  for  the  large 
cities  that  are  developing — I  think  they 
are  unsound  and  unwise  urban  develop- 
ments, but  nevertheless  the  trend  is  in 
that  direction  and  we  have  not  been  able 
to  stop  it — is  to  rob  the  rural  States.  In 
northern  New  England  we  are  already 
feeling  pressure  in  anticipation  of  an  in- 
crease of  several  million  m  population  in 
southern  New  England  and  the  Atlantic 
Coast  States. 

If  we  permit  the  large  metropolitan 
areas  to  usurp  the  water  which  is  our 
lifeblood.  not  only  for  residential  pur- 
poses, but  also  for  recreational  and  agri- 
cultural puri)0.ses.  we  shall  find  our- 
selves gradually  depending  more  and 
more  on  distant  areas  for  our  food.  We 
shall  find  our  recreational  areas  becom- 
ing closed  because  of  tiie  need  for  water 
in  the  immense  growing,  insecure,  aiid 
largely  bankrupt  cities.  So  I  think  we 
who  live  in  rural  areas  should  resist  to 
the  last  ditch  the  efforts  of  great  urban 
centers  to  despoil  us  of  our  resources, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  should  go  all 
out  in  helping  them  to  find  a  new  source 
of  water,  which  I  admit  they  need. 

For  the  most  part,  great  centers  of 
population  have  access  to  unlimited 
amounts  of  salt  water,  which  would 
serve  their  purposes  as  soon  as  we  can 
find  a  way  to  remove  the  salt  economi- 
cally. So  I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor 
of  the  general  proposal.  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  details  of  the  bill.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know  about  patent  rights 
and  other  subjects  that  may  be  involved. 
But  I  know  the  overall  need  We  must 
develop  other  sources  of  water.  We 
must  not  permit  our  rural  areas,  upon 
which  the  country  depends  for  its  food 
today  as  well  as  for  its  recreation,  to  be 
despoiled  so  that  more  and  more  mil- 
lions of  people  can  be  crowded  into  fewer 
cities. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  very  important  comment  that, 
unless  sources  of  water  are  found  for 
the  large  population  centers  of  the 
world  which  grow  up  mainly  along  the 
seacoasts,  they  will  have  to  continue  to 
take  more  and  more  water  from  the 
agncultui-al  areas. 


Mi-.  AIKEN.  We  must  consider  an- 
other point.  In  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
attack,  the  enormous  city  which  runs 
from  Virginia  to  the  southwestern  tip  of 
Maine  could  be  paralyzed  almost  over- 
night. In  Vennont  we  have  been  told 
that  we  should  be  prepared  to  take  care 
of  a  million  additional  people  in  the  event 
of  a  scare.  We  would  have  to  take  care 
of  those  people  after  our  resources  had 
literally  gone  down  the  river  to  generate 
electric  power  for  the  big  cities,  to  clean 
up  pollution  in  the  urban  areas  and  to 
supply  their  domestic  water  needs. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr  JORDAN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  JORDAN.  I  associate  myself  with 
the  sponsors  of  the  fine  bill  now  before 
the  Senate.  I  have  been  working  on  the 
proposal  for  2  or  3  years,  because  a  plant 
of  the  type  proposed  will  be  built  by  the 
International  Nickel  Corp.  at  Wnghts- 
ville  Beach,  NC.  It  will  be  an  experi- 
mental plant.  I  believe  the  company  has 
made  the  first  breakthrough  in  the  whole 
process  of  converting  saline  water.  The 
company  is  already  preparing  the 
ground.  This  year  a  contract  will  be  let 
to  provide  a  250,000-gallon  plant. 

The  same  condition  exists  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  North  Carolina  as  exists  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  There  is 
plenty  of  water,  but  it  is  brackish.  As 
the  drilling  goes  deeper,  we  get  more  salt 
water.  Drillers  must  move  farther  in- 
l.^'nd  each  year  in  order  to  obtain  fresh 
water 

As  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
pointed  out  awhile  ago,  the  fresh  water 
table  is  constantly  going  down  and  salt 
water  is  replacing  it  Unless  we  find 
some  use  for  our  great  potential  source 
of  supply — and  the  only  place  we  will 
find  it  is  in  the  ocean — the  American 
people  will  be  in  serious  trouble  withm 
a  few  years. 

Most  of  North  Carolina  happens  to 
have  plenty  of  rainfall  the  year  round. 
We  have  many  rivers  and  creeks.  In 
the  western  part  of  the  State  we  are 
not  in  trouble  becau.se  we  have  reser- 
voirs and  dams,  which  many  States  do 
not  have.  If  they  do  not  have  rainfall 
they  do  not  have  water  flowing  into 
their  creeks  and  reservoirs 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  satisfactory. 
I  do  not  think  we  could  spend  the  amount 
of  money  suggested  without  throwing 
away  half  of  it,  because  we  must  first 
determine  what  the  experimental  plants 
will  do.  There  must  first  be  a  break- 
through. 

I  should  like  to  ask  one  question.  I 
notice  that  the  bill  provides  for  develop- 
ment here  and  abroad.  How  much 
money  could  be  spent  on  this  project  out 
of  the  country-? 

Mr  MONRONEY  There  is  no  defi- 
nite limitation  in  the  bill.  Other  than 
expenditures  for  research,  I  think  the 
money  that  would  be  spent  outside  of 
the  countrj-  would  normally  come  from 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  or  other 
funds  provided  under  the  Foreign  Aid 
Act. 
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Mr.    CASE    of    South    Dakota. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    It  is  un- 
derstood that  no  part  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated  would  be   available  for  ex- 
penditure abroad.    Title.  HI  provides  for 
cooperation  between  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and   the   Department   of   State   in   pro- 
grams   which    the    Department   of    De- 
fense— and    the    Department    of    State 
more  particularly— might  have  abroad. 
But  it  is  the  understanding  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  that  either  the 
$75  million  as  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee, or  the  $100  million  contained  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa,   plus    whatever    funds   micht   be 
appropriated  under  title  m  for  demon- 
stration plants,   would   be   for  research 
and  plants  in  the  United  States. 

I  assume  that  it  might  be  possible 
under  the  research  program  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  conduct  some 
research  abroad.  I  believe  that  the 
language  is  broad  enough  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  do  not  think  the  bill  contem- 
plates any  appropriation  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  act  for  demonstration 
plants  abroad. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  What  I  was  try- 
ing to  say — but  I  do  not  believe  I  ex- 
plained it  very  well— is  that  I  think  if 
we  could  make  breakthroughs  or  par- 
tial breakthroughs,  the  program  could 
be  one  of  the  greatest  instruments  to 
help  the  undeveloped  areas. 

Rather  than  sending  military  weap- 
ons or  equipment  to  underdeveloped 
areas,  foreign  aid  to  build  plants  to  con- 
vert salt  water  can  open  new  vistas  of 
life  in  the  underdeveloped  areas.  The 
program  could  turn  the  sands  of  North 
Africa,  where  a  vast  abundance  of 
methane  gas  and  oils  exists  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Sahara,  into  a  very  produc- 
tive area.  The  only  need  for  the 
development  is  a  method.  If  under  the 
foreign  aid  program  we  can  offer  such 
countries  an  opportunity  to  build  with 
our  assistance — not  under  the  pending 
bill,  but  under  the  bill  which  the  Senate 
passed  a  short  while  ago — to  build  dem- 
onstration plants  so  that  the  crowding, 
teeming  populations  that  are  in  revolu- 
tion today  will  have  access  to  land 
which  today  is  barren  and  crusty,  but 
can  be  turned  into  a  veritable  Garden 
of  Eden — we  shall  have  demonstrated 
what  American  means.  We  shall  dem- 
onstrate what  science  means.  We  shall 
have  earned  the  undying  gratitude  of 
millions  of  people  who  have  never 
known  a  square  meal. 

When  we  can  transform  land  so  that 
food  can  be  raised  and  provide  a  new 
standard  of  living  for  the  people  who 
live  in  such  areas,  an  opportunity  will  be 
opened  for  real  programs  that  will 
astound  the  people  living  in  those  areas. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.-  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     Section 
503  of  the  bill  as  reported  reads: 

Sec.  503.  The  Secretary  of  State,  whenever 
he  deems  it  appropriate  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  objectives  of  any  Act  of  Congress 
designed   to  assist  in  the  economic  develop- 


ment of  foreign  nations,  shall  seek  the  co- 
operation and  assistance  of  the  Secretary  ol 
the  Interior  in  establishing  saline  water  con- 
version plants  In  those  areas  of  the  world 
where  natural  supplies  of  fresh  water  are 
in  Um.ited  supply. 

I  believe  that  is  in  harmony  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  said, 
that  the  establishment  of  plants  abroad 
through  any  operations  of  the  Secretai-y 
of  State  would  come  not  under  this  bill 
but  out  of  funds  provided  in  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  or  some  other  bill. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  whenever  he  deem* 
it  appropriate  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  any  Act  of  Congress  designed 
to  assist  in  the  economic  development  of  for- 
eign nations,  shall  seek  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  the  Secretiiry  of  the  Interior 
in  establishing — 

And  so  forth.  Title  I  of  the  bill  re- 
fers to  the  shortage  of  ground  water  in 
many  parts  of  the  Nation.     It  reads; 

In  view  of  the  hicreasing  shortage  of 
usable  surface  and  ground  water  in  many 
parts  of  the  Nation  and  the  Importance  of 
finding  new  sources  of  supply — 

And  SO  forth.  In  other  words,  this 
bill  is  primarily  for  meeting  the  shortage 
of  supply  in  the  United  States  and  for 
developing  processes  here. 

Title  n  relates  to  demonstration  plants 
within  the  United  States. 

Title  III  suggests  that  what  we  leam 
here  through  the  OCBce  of  Saline  Water 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  his  operations  abroad  under 
other  acts  of  Congress. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  That  is  what  I  wanted 
to  be  certain  about.  The  Senator  knows 
we  are  trying  the  freezing  process  in 
Wilmington.  There  are  two  types  of 
evaporation  processes.  They  have  not 
been  successful  in  converting  water  \i\ 
great  quantities.  I  wanted  to  be  cer- 
tain that  we  did  our  development  in  this 
country,  rather  than  developing  it  all 
over  the  world  where  we  cannot  keep  up 
with  it.  Our  scientists  are  here.  I  shall 
support  the  Senator's  amendment.  I 
believe  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
pieces  of  legislation  that  has  ever  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  yield  nov;  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  congratulate  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  and  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  MoNRONin'] 
for  their  leadership  in  this  matter,  as 
well  as  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.    Anderson!,    who    is    not    available 

today.  I  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  measures  ever  to  come 
before  Congress,  based  upon  its  value  to 
my  State,  based  upon  its  value  to  the 
Nation,  and  based  upon  its  value  to  the 
earth.  I  cite  as  an  example  the  situa- 
tion in  my  State.  The  ramfall  m  the 
eastern  portion  in  my  State  is  as  much 
as  60  inches  a  year.  In  the  western 
area,  near  El  Paso,  it  is  le.ss  than  1  inch. 
It  drops  1  inch  for  every  15  miles.  The 
distance  from  large  bodies  of  water  does 
not  determine  the  arid  condition  of  an 
area  or  the  lack  of  water.  There  are 
some  areas  in  Texas  near  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  which  are  arid  for  lack  of  water. 


It  is  of  as  great  importance  there  as 
it  is  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  is 
likewise  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
people  in  States  which  border  on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard. 

Those  who  have  made  studies  of  un- 
derground water  supplies  have  told  me 
that  as  we  have  drawn  on  our  under- 
f;  round  water  supplies,  the  water  has  be- 
come incrcasint;ly  saline.  It  is  not 
enough  to  make  it  unusable,  but  it  has 
become  saline  to  such  an  extent  that 
continued  great  withdrawals  from  un- 
derground water  supplies  have  caused 
experts  to  tell  us  what  within  a  few 
decades  there  will  be  salt  water  where 
there  now  is  an  abundant  fresh  water 
supply. 

This  is  a  matter  of  a  shortage  of  sur- 
face fresh  water,  of  a  shortage  of  under- 
ground fresh  water,  a  sliortage  which  is 
increasing.  It  is  cau.sed  to  a  large  ex- 
tent by  the  great  demands  upon  the  lim- 
ited fresh  water  supplies.  Industry  uses 
many  times  more  thousands  of  gallons 
of  water  in  the  proccssmg  of  one  ton  of 
finished  product  tlian  was  required  for 
a  ton  of  finished  product  25  or  30  years 
ago. 

A  short  time  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to 
go  with  the  distinguished  Vice  President 
of  the  United  Slates  and  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  a 
committee  headed  by  the  distmgui.shed 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  I  Mr.  Anderson)  and  others,  to 
Frecport.  Tex.,  for  the  dedication  cere- 
mony of  one  of  the  first  of  tlnce  salt 
water  conversion  plants.  It  uses  one  of 
three  different  methods  that  are  being 
used.  It  is  a  method  with  which  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  extract  great  amounts  of 
fresh  water  supplies. 

Madam  President,  I  favor  the  expend- 
iture of  this  money.  At  the  .same  time 
I  cannot  agree  with  my  colleague,  tlie 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jordan',  in  his  statement  dur- 
ing the  collcKiuy  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  when  he  said 
that  he  thought  that  the  money  we  ap- 
propriated would  in  part  be  wasted,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  spend  $10  mil- 
lion a  year.  I  submit  that  it  can  be 
spent  expeditiously  and  spent  wisely, 
when  we  know  what  the  plant  will  cost. 
We  have  been  told  that  if  the  Free- 
port  plant  were  five  times  the  size  of  the 
present  conversion  plant,  producing  five 
times  as  much  water,  the  unit  cost  would 
be  much  cheaper.  We  need  enough 
money  to  build  a  large  plant. 

The  plant  at  Freeport.  Tex.,  furnishes 
water  for  industrial  plant.s  and  fresh  wa- 
ter for  the  municipality  of  Freeport.  It 
costs  too  much  to  use  it  for  agricultural 
purposes.  The  Federal  Government  is 
paying  a  part  of  the  cost,  and  the  mu- 
nicipality is  also  paying  a  part  of  the 
cost. 

This  is  a  field  in  which  time  is  not 
standing  still.  The  problem  is  increas- 
mg.  The  places  where  fresh  water  is 
available  are  limited.  The  answer  is  to 
convert  salt  water  into  fresh  water. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  his  very  apt  state- 
ment about  what  the  passage  of  this  bill 
will  mean  for  American  prestige  in  the 
world,  if  this  water  can  be  furnLshed  to 
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make  the  desert  literally  blossom  as  the 
rose  and  bring  food  to  people  who  have 
been  hungry  for  hundreds  of  years. 
There  are  parts  of  the  Arabian  Penin- 
sula that  were  coffee-growing  areas  500 
years  ago.  They  arc  now  part  of  tlie 
Arabian  Desert.  That  land  can  no  long- 
er grow  coffee.  There  are  parts  of  the 
north  African  desert  whicli  were  the 
breadbasket  of  the  Roman  Army  m  Af- 
rica. Water  can  bring  it  all  back.  Dnll- 
mgs  in  several  desert  areas  have  siiown 
that  the  soil  could  be  among  the  richest 
on  earth,  if  only  there  weie  water  to 
make  it  productive. 

The  great  problem  is  the  problem  of 
making  it  economically  feasible  to  pro- 
duce fresh  wau-r  so  as  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  use  It  in  the  rai.-mg  of  crops. 
While  it  could  be  used  for  city  supplies,  it 
would  still  be  too  expensive  to  make  it 
economically  fea.sible  to  use  in  raising 
crops. 

Dr.  Walter  Webb  of  the  University  of 
Texas  has  pointed  out  that  the  South- 
western part  of  the  United  States  is  a 
desert.  He  has  been  roundly  criticized 
for  it.  However,  he  studied  the  average 
rainfall  per  year  in  that  area  and  has 
shown  that  it  is  less  in  the  Southwestern 
part  of  the  country  than  it  is  in  parts  of 
Tunisia  and  Morocco.  However,  we 
have  found  that  the  underground  supply 
of  water  is  saline  water.  If  we  can  make 
it  economically  feasible  to  convert  that 
water  and  bring  the  cost  down  low 
enough,  we  will  have  solved  the  water 
problem.  It  can  be  done  with  research. 
I  commend  the  leadership  for  what 
they  have  done  in  bringing  this  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  join  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  in  support  of  the 
bill.  Tlie  population  of  the  world  is  now 
about  2,750  million.  It  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  about  2^2  percent  a  year. 
Even  a  State  like  Ohio,  with  water  on 
the  north  in  Lake  Erie,  and  water  on  the 
south  in  the  Ohio  River,  is  beginning  to 
suffer  from  a  shortage  of  water  in  the 
Interior.  It  is  becoming  a  pressing 
problem 

In  various  parts  of  the  world,  the  ten- 
sion which  exists  among  nations  is  the 
consequence  of  a  fight  for  water  supply. 
Two  significant  examples  are  Pakistan 
and  India.  The  United  States  has  pro- 
vided a  huge  sum  of  money  to  those  na- 
tions for  the  development  of  a  joint 
water  imtwundment  which  will  supply 
water  in  the  Indus  Valley  to  India  ancj 
Pakistan. 

There  is  now  a  serious  conflict  between 
the  Arabs  and  Israel  concerning  the  di- 
version of  water  from  the  Jordan  Valley. 
A  grave  pi-oblcm  cxi.<;ts  m  Eg^ypt.  and 
it  will  not  be  solved  by  the  building  of 
the  Aswan  Dam. 

There  are  and  areas  which  are  look- 
ing for  a  supply  of  fresh  water  out  of  the 
saline  waters  of  tlie  ocean. 

Mr.    CASE    of   South   Dakota.  Madam 
Pit'sident,   will   the   Senator  from   Ohio 
,     yield  while  he  is  si:)eaking  of  the  problem 
of  the  Arabs? 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  be  in  Israel  a  couple  of 
years  ago  just  at  the  tune  a  proposal 
of  the  Fairbanks-Whitney  Co.  for 
the    development   of   a    process   for    the 


benefit  of  Israel  was  being  announced. 
They  contem.plate  the  development  of  a 
process  presumed  to  be  one  which  will 
avoid  freezing. 

The  problem  of  the  diversion  of  water 
from  the  River  Jordan  is  au;ut.e.    When  I 
was  at  Jericho,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
development  of  a  satisfactory  and  prac- 
tical process  for  desalting  ocean  water 
mif-'ht  provide  a  solution  to  the  problem. 
The  city  of  Jericho  is  about  1.800  feet 
below   sea    level.      The   Arabs   stUl   have 
access  to  the  sea  in  tlie  Gulf  of  Aqaba.    It 
would  be  theoretically  po.ssible.  it  seemed 
to  me — and  I  so  suggested  to  the  Jordan- 
ians at  the  time — to  take  some  water  out 
of  the  sea.  desalt  it,  and  carry  it  down 
the    1,500  to   1.800  feet  below  sea  level, 
generate  power  by  reason  of  the  head 
which  would  be  obtained  in  dropping  the 
water  that  much  below  sea  level  before 
getting   down  to  the  plains  of  Jericho, 
and  get  both  potable  water  and  hydro- 
electric power.     It  would  take  an  engi- 
neer having  more  slide-rule  ability  than 
I  have   to  determine  how  much   wat<>r 
would  be   required  down  there,  because 
eventually  the  residue  would  go  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  and  it  would  be  necessary  to 
measure  accurately  how  much  would  be 
used  for  hydroelectric  power  and  how 
much  would  be  lost  in  evaporation.    Still. 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  idea  of  taking 
the    salt   out   of   the    water   and   taking 
advantage  of  the  fall  which  exists  be- 
tween sea  level  and  the  low   lands  of 
Jordan  might  provide  some  answer  to  the 
diversion  of  water  n\  the  Jordanian  area. 
Mr.     LAUSCHE      Madam      President, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  Un- 
ion Theological  College,  at  Cincinnati,  is 
Profes.sor  Glick.    He  is  an  archeologist  of 
worldwide  distinction.    He  traveled  over 
the  lands  of  Israel,  along  the  path  which 
tlie  Israelites  took  in  their  exodus  from 
Egypt    and    their    final    return    to   the 
Promised  Land.    In  his  archeological  re- 
searches, he  attempted  to  follow  the  geo- 
grapliical  description,  contained  in  the 
Bible,  of  the  water  places  of  Israel.    He 
presents  a  most  fascinating   story  con- 
cerning the  vitality  and  importance  of 
water  3.000  years  at^o.    Where  there  was 
a  water  well  then,  today  there  are  the 
remnants  and  evidences  of  people  who 
settled   there.     He  has  reproduced  his 
research   in  a  book  which  is  most  fas- 
cinating in  Its  descriptions. 

So  the  subject  of  the  scarcity  of  water 
is  not  one  ot  the  immediate  day,  but 
is  one  which  began  3  000  years  ago.  The 
de.«icription  given  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  concerning  the  Arab  lands  which 
are  now  arid  and  devoid  of  life,^*ut 
which  at  one  time  flourislied  with/ege- 

tation  and  food,  is  apt. 

Getting  back  to  the  importance  of 
propositions,  there  is  now  before  Con- 
gress a  proposal  to  spend  $20  million  for 
an  aquarium  to  enable  people  to  see  the 
various  types  of  fish  which  abound  in  the 
fresh  waters  and  salt  waters  of  the 
world. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  $30  million 
be  spent  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
build  a  Federal  exposition  building  at 
the  Worlds  Fair  in  New  York. 

It  has  been  su^gesUxl  tliat  f39  million 
bo  spent  to  build  a  memorial  to  James 
Madison.  $12  million  of  which,  according 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida   [Mr    Hol- 


land 1,  would  be  expended  for  the  memo- 
rial, and  $27  million  for  utilitarian  pur- 
poses of  housing  ancient  documents. 

My  point  is:  How  much  better  it  would 
be  to  put  the  whole  amount  of  $30  mil- 
lion for  tlie  Federal  exposition  building 
at  the  World's  Fair  m  New  York.  th« 
$20  million  for  the  aquarium,  and  the  $15 
million  for  the  memorial  to  James  Madi- 
son, to  use  in  improving  the  supply  of 
potable  water  I  revere  James  Madison; 
I  have  learned  much  from  him.  But  if 
he  were  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to- 
day, I  feel  certain  he  would  say,  "Use 
that  $15  million,  to  try  to  break  through 
the  problem  of  taking  salt  out  of  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  so  as  to  make  the 
water  available  for  irrigation  and  con- 
sumptioii  purposes.  " 

I  agree  fully  with  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  that  the  greatest  aid  we  can 
give  to  the  world  is  by  breaking  through 
this  problem.  If  we  can  break  through 
It.  our  foreign  aid  program  can  be  ended. 
I  gladly  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  in  recommending  this  ex- 
penditure. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of 
dividing  $75  million  by  10  and  making 
only  $7,500,000  available,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  House  program  of  pro- 
viding $50  million  for  5  years  and  making 
SIO  million  available,  but  I  know  this: 
Much  as  I  am  trying  to  guard  the  tax- 
payers" money,  if  I  am  to  make  an  error, 
it  will  be  in  the  direction  of  recommend- 
ing more,  rather  than  less,  than  what  is 
needed  for  this  program. 

Mr    MONRONEY.      I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio.     My  amendment  seeks  to 
accelerate  the  program,  so  that  we  can 
be  the  ones  who  will  find  this  blessing 
for  mankind.     This  is  science  for  life. 
We  spend  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars 
for  .science  for  death.     If  we  can  show 
the  kindly  side  of  Uncle  Sams  face,  if 
we  can  be  tlie  discoverers  of  the  vital 
secret  which  can  change  the  lives  of  the 
3  billion  people  cf  the  world,  then  we  will 
have    made    an    investment    which   will 
have  the  most   fabulous  yield  since  the 
beginning  of  Christendom.     We  can  do 
that  if  we  will  devote  some  of  our  science, 
not  to  the  preparation  for  the  conquest 
of  space,  not  to  the  development  of  mis- 
siles,   not   to    the   preparation    for   the 
production   of    other   death-dealing   de- 
vices, including  supersonic  aircraft:  but 
to  a  better  life  simply  by  providing  $100 
inillion  over  a  5-year  period  for  the  pur- 
pose   here    sought.     This    amount    for 
which  we  are  askint:  would  be  scarcely 
enough  to  buy  the  four  B-58  bombers. 

V.'hich  win  have  the  greater  yield? 
Which  will  help  to  change  the  course  of 
mankinds  fate  cf  poverty  and  hunger  in 
underdeveloped  areas,  where  billions  of 
people  live:*  We  can  lose  the  race  in 
sputniks;  we  can  lose  the  race  to  the 
mocn;  but  this  great  countrv-.  with  its 
scr  niiiic  reputation,  dare  not  lose  the 
race  to  benefit  mankind. 

I  feel  certain  tliat  the  Communist  op- 
ponents arc  working  hard  on  this  pro.iect. 
just  as  hiile  Israel  is  and  as  other  coun- 
tries are.  I  would  hate  to  see  the  United 
States  lag  behind.  We  have  already  re- 
ceived tenfold  in  return  for  the  meager 
sum.s  which  have  been  spent.  Ten  years 
ago  the  cost  of  convention  of  salt  water 
to  fresh  water  was  S4  a  thousand  gallons. 
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Tcxlay,  by  conventional  methods,  it  has 
been  reduced  to  $1.75  a  thousand  gallons. 

One  plant  claims  it  has  now  brought 
down  the  cost  to  $1.  Another  says  it  can 
bring  it  down  to  50  cents.  This  has  been 
the  result  of  the  following  expenditures : 
In  the  fiscal  year  1960.  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water,  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  had  a  research  budget  of 
$1,755,000,  plus  $1,850,000  for  experi- 
mental plant  construction.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1961,  the  amount  for  research  was 
decreased  to  $1,355,000,  but  the  amount 
for  plant  construction  was  increased  to 
$2,040,000.  This  shows  the  magnitude 
of  our  expenditures — less  than  the  cost 
of  one  ICBM.  These  expenditures  al- 
ready have  cut  by  more  than  half,  and 
perhaps  by  three-fourths,  the  cost  per 
gallon,  assuming  a  production  of  50,000 
gallons.  Although  that  is  not  enough 
for  irrigation  water  supply,  yet  it  marks 
milestones  along  the  way.  But  the  last 
miles  must  still  be  traveled. 

There  are  five  processes  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fresh  water  from  saline  water. 

The  first  process  is  distillation,  in  re- 
spect to  which  great  cost-cutting  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  reuse  of  heat 
and  scale  and  corrosion  control.  That 
process  has  to  a  considerable  degree  been 
brought  up  to  date. 

The  second  process  is  solar  distilla- 
tion, using  heat  from  the  sun. 

The  third  system  is  the  use  of  mf^m- 
brane  proce.sses — electrodialysis.  This 
uses  a  combination  of  thin  membranes 
and  electric  current  to  screen  out  the 
di.ssolved  salts. 

The  fourth  method  is  freezing.  It  is 
an  experimental  method  to  separate  salt 
from  frozen  water.  Today,  it  seems  to  be 
the  best  method. 

The  fifth  category  is  composed  of 
chemical  and  electrical  methods  of  con- 
version, such  as  gas  hydrates  and  con- 
trolled absorption.  These  are  under  re- 
search study. 

The  experts  say  that  perhaps  none  of 
these  methods  will  be  the  one  finally 
used,  but  that  there  will  be  a  combina- 
tion of  these  and  others. 

For  example,  it  is  proposed  at  Oak 
Ridse.  Tenn..  the  State  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  who 
IS  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment, to  open  some  of  the  laboratories 
there  whic'i  have  access  to  atomic  piles, 
to  see  whether  some  of  the  tremendous 
heat  available  in  connection  with  the 
atomic  processes  can  be  used  to  crack 
this  great  problem  and  to  bring  about 
the  dream  that  mankind  has  sought  to 
realize  since  the  beginning  of  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  yielding. 

Madam  President,  last  fall,  after  Hur- 
ricane Donna  struck,  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI. 
and  I  went  to  Matecumbe  Key,  and 
then  to  Key  West.  One  of  the  results 
of  that  hurricane  was  the  washing  out 
and  destruction  of  the  great  aqueduct 
which  is  the  sole  source  and  supply 
of  water,  aside  from  rainfall,  not  only 
for    all    the    keys    and    Key    West,    but 


also  for  the  naval  base  at  Key  West,  the 
antisubmarine  center,  the  Boca  Chica 
Airbase,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  are 
important  parts  of  our  Defense  Estab- 
lishment because  they  dominate  the 
Florida  Straits,  which  are  quite  narrow 
there,  and  constitute  the  sole  channel  of 
passage  for  shipping  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Atlantic,  and  back  and 
forth. 

Fortunately  the  Navy,  by  sending  in 
a  skilled  crew  which  worked  literally 
day  and  night  for  several  days,  was  able 
to  restore  the  line  before  any  great  harm 
was  done 

I  call  attention  to  this  situation  in  or- 
der to  remind  Senators  that  while  there 
are  many  problems  in  far-off  places, 
probably  one  of  the  most  critical  prob- 
lems in  this  field  is  with  reference  to  one 
of  our  great  defense  installations  and 
also  in  connection  with  the  some  40.000 
to  50.000  people  who  live  in  Monroe 
County,  Fla.  The  aqueduct  now  ex- 
tends over  100  miles,  from  the  mainland 
down  the  keys,  to  Key  West.  I  have  had 
considerable  to  do  with  the  aqueduct, 
because  it  was  installed  during  the  time 
when  I  happened  to  be  serving  as  chief 
executive  of  Florida;  and  we  had  quite 
a  problem  getting  it  installed  with  the 
necessary  speed,  when  it  developed  that 
the  movement  of  water  by  barge  was  not 
only  very  expensive,  but  also  was  subject 
to  interruption  by  a  variety  of  causes, 
and  v.as.  therefore,  not  dependable. 

The  people  in  that  part  of  Florida 
have  not  been  able  to  understand  why 
they  have  not  received  any  recognition  at 
ail  from  the  agency  which  is  administer- 
ing this  law.  when  the  need  is  so  obvious 
and  when  it  relates  so  directly  to  the 
necessary  supply  of  water  to  carry  on 
life  and  activities,  not  only  for  our  vari- 
ous defense  bases,  but  also  for  those 
50  000  people. 

While  I  am  supporting  this  legislation, 
as  I  have  in  the  past,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so,  I  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
although  I  would  not  take  away  any 
demonstration  plant  from  either  Free- 
port,  Tex.,  or  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.C., 
or  San  Diego,  Calif.,  or  South  Dakota,  or 
any  of  the  other  places  where  plants 
have  been  installed  or  where  their  in- 
stallation is  contemplated,  yet  I  have  not 
been  able  to  understand,  and  neither  has 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Sm.athersI,  or  the  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  that  area, 
why  we  have  been  unable  to  get  any 
recognition  at  all  of  a  situation  which  we 
believe  is  the  most  critical  of  any  such 
situation  existing  within  the  country. 

We  have  been  particularly  mindful  of 
this  problem  when  we  know  that  on  the 
Dutch  Island  of  Aruba.  in  the  Caribbean 
not  far  from  our  own  coast,  it  was  found 
a  long  time  ago  to  be  not  only  possible, 
but  also  necessary,  to  install  a  conversion 
plant,  which  is  now  producing  somewhere 
between  2  and  3  million  gallons  a  day. 
I  have  been  there,  and  have  drunk  the 
water,  and  it  is  good.  They  found  it 
practical  to  provide  the  necessary  sup- 
plies of  water  for  the  limited  population 
there  and  for  the  several  great  refineries 
there,  and  also  for  the  airbase  and  the 
very  important  shipping  base  there. 


I  support  this  legislation,  and  I  shall 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  unless  some  Kood  reason 
to  the  contrary  is  advanced  by  those  who 
are  handling  the  bill.  Since  I  have  not 
heard  them  state  their  position.  I  do  not 
have  the  final  details  in  regard  to  this 
matter:  but  I  should  like  to  see  the  pro- 
'-:;im  proceed  more  rapidly. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  That  is  what  my 
amendment  will  do 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Therefore.  I  rather 
think  I  shall  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

But  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  passing  up  at  least  one— 
and  I  think  the  most  critical — need  for 
the  installation  of  a  demonstration  plant 
which  exists  anywhere  in  the  Nation 
Why  the  division  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  which  is  handling  this  mat- 
ter has  been  unwilling  to  see  this  need. 
I  am  unable  to  state,  unless  it  be  it  is 
just  finally  getting  around  to  recognizing 
that  areas  outside  the  reclamation  areas 
of  the  Nation  do  have  some  needs  in  this 
fipld 

I  hope  that  the  Senators  who  are  sup- 
porting this  measure  will  feel  that  it  is 
appropriate  for  this  body  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  need  which  affects  more  than 
our  State,  for  it  also  affects  highly  im- 
portant defen.se  installations  which  cer- 
tainly have  to  be  supplied  with  water. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Madam  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Madam  President, 
I  should  like  to  yield  first  to  some  of  the 
committee  members;  I  think  they  can 
state  what  was  done. 

For  myself.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
for  the  fiscal  year  1960  we  had  only  $1.- 
800,000  for  research  and  only  $2,040,000 
for  plant  construction  for  the  entire  Na- 
tion. We  are  probably  spending  more 
for  sewage  disposal  in  Dade  County 
than  we  are  spending  in  the  entire  Na- 
tion to  find  the  answer  to  this  problem 
Certainly  the  only  thing  we  are  short  of 
is  money.  My  amendment  will  help  ac- 
celerate this  program  and  will  increase 
the  level  of  spending  from  $7,500,000  to 
$20  million  a  year;  roughly  stated,  that 
is  what  the  amendment  will  do. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President, 
perhaps  the  Senator  has  the  answer  to 
the  question  of  why  this  division  of  the 
Interior  Department  has  been  unable  or 
unwilling  to  see  that  this  area  in  Florida 
is  one  of  the  most  important  key  places 
which  needs  this  development. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa yield? 

Mr  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
there  has  been  a  little  misunderstanding 
with  respect  to  the  bill.  We  are  dealing 
here  with  two  different  acts. 

The  act  of  1952  propo,sed  a  research 
program.  The  act  of  1955  extended  the 
research  program.  Neither  of  those 
acts  authorized  demonstration  plants 
The  act  of  1958  was  the  one  which  au- 
thorized demoi^stration  plants. 
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The  $75  million  figtue  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklalioina  seeks  to  amend 
is  in  title  I  which  is  an  amendment  to 
the  act  of  1952,  as  amended  by  the  act 
of  1955.  which  relates  to  restarch 

Title  II  of  the  bill  amends  the  1958 
act  and  the  deals  with  demonstration 
plants.  The  demonstration  program  was 
authorized  in  1958,  after  the  research 
undertaken  in  the  1952  and  1955  pro- 
grams brought  the  program  to  Uie  point 
where  it  was  thought  demonstration 
plants  were  warranted. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson],  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  introduced  a  bill,  either 
in  late  1957  or  early  1958,  which  pro- 
posed to  auUiorized  two  demonstration 
planus  dealing  witli  sea  water,  one  to  be 
on  the  Atlantic  coa.st,  and  one  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

The  junior  Senatoi  from  South  Da- 
kota, who  had  been  interested  ui  this 
program  primarily  because  of  his  exi>e- 
Menc«  witli  alkali  water,  wanted  th.e  pro- 
gram for  experimental  plants  to  include 
treatment  of  inland  brackish  waters. 
So  he  introduced  a  bill  winch  would  au- 
thorize a  plant  in  the  Great  Plains, 
where  brackish  water  is  the  problem. 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  two  bilLs, 
the  bill  which  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexio  had  proposed  for  two  demonstra- 
tion plants,  one  on  each  ocean  coast,  and 
the  bill  which  .lie  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  had  introduced  dealing 
with  brackish  water 

Two  or  three  days  of  hearings  were 
held,  and  a;i  a  result  of  those  hearings. 
a  new  consolidated  bill  was  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  which 
authorized  five  demonstration  plants, 
three  dealmp  with  sea  water  and  two 
with  brackisli  water,  one  each  to  be  lo- 
cated on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  At- 
lantic, and  the  Pacific  coa.^ls.  and  two 
plants  in  the  interior  of  the  countrj-. 

That,  we  thought  at  Uie  time,  was  a 
great  advance,  for  we  had  t»een  advanc- 
ing from  a  small  begimnng. 

In  Uie  Senate,  in  195J,  we  had  dou- 
bled the  authorization  from  $1  to 
S2  million  for  the  5-year  program  but 
wc  had  difficulty  getlini:  Uie  first  money 
to  implement  the  program.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  recalls  that  the 
House  did  not  propose,  at  that  late  stage 
of  tlie  session,  to  implement  the  money 
for  the  program. 

But  we  provided  $100,000  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  final  appropriation  bill  and 
the  conferees  from  the  House  agreed  so 
that  we  got  a  httle  office  set  up  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  1952  to 
get  the  program  underway. 

But  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  not  had 
authority  to  go  beyond  five  demonstra- 
tion plants,  one  on  each  coast,  one  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  two  in  the  interior. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  coast  of  Florida 
was  not  selected  rather  than  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina.  My  understanding 
is  that  the  former  Socretarj'  of  the  In- 
terior, Fred  Seaton,  a  former  Member 
of  this  body,  established  a  committee  of 
scientists  from  various  institutions  and 
businesses,  who  evaluated  the  applica- 
tions made  by  various  communities,  and 


that  committee  uas  resc>oniiible  for  the 
points  selected.  Be  that  as  it  may.  five 
plants  were  all  that  were  authorized  in 
the  act  of  1958. 

The  bill  before  us  docs  not  place  any 
limitation  on  the  number  of  demon- 
stration plants.  Title  II  authorizes  such 
demonstration  plants  as  the  Congress 
may  appropriate  to  build. 

Title  I  has  a  dollar  limitation,  but  it 
is  concerned  with  research. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  has  no  limitation  in 
dollar  amount.  It  will  be  up  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  i:-  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  the  bill  is 
passed,  the  Senator  from  Florida  wiD 
sec  that  funds  are  provided  to  imple- 
ment title  n  of  the  act  io  provide  for  the 
demonstration  plant  which  he  needs, 
on  the  merits  of  the  proposal  he  is  sug- 
gesting as  an  approi^riate  ground 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  Ins  explanation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  those 
very  comforting  words.  I  just  want  to 
say  to  t}:e  Senator,  thouf:h,  that  the 
two  Senators  from  Florida  and  the  Rep- 
resentative from  the  district  of  Flor- 
ida affected  have  lit'^^'rally  worn  out  their 
welcome  at  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, trj-ing  to  get  something  done  in 
the  matter  I  mentioned.  It  seemed  to 
us  we  had  a  case  that  was  so  completely 
ur.assailabie.  so  completely  beyond  any 
need  that  existed  anywhere  else,  that  it 
certainly  should  have  been  recognized. 

We  shall,  of  course,  not  give  up  our 
efforts  I  am  not  one  of  the  kind  who 
would  oppose  a  program  simply  because 
it  had  not  been  done  in  my  own  area, 
but  it  IS  a  fact  which  cannot  be  con- 
tro\crted  that  there  is  no  population 
amone  the  American  people,  other  than 
on  the  islar^d  of  Key  West  and  the  keys 
that  lead  to  It,  who  live  in  a  place  where 
no  fresh  water  can  be  found  under  the 
ground. 

The  line  of  keys  is  more  than  100  miles 
long.  When  one  arrives  at  Key  We'^t.  he 
is  a  long  way  from  the  mainland  and 
a  fresh  water  supply.  Having  served  at 
that  place  in  the  Army,  when  the  only 
bathinp  water  we  could  get  was  salt 
water,  and  having  learned  how  unsatis- 
factory it  is.  I  know  some  of  the  pains 
and  aches  of  the  people  who  live  there 
I  think  there  is  a  need  there  that  should 
be  supplied 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  acting  chairman 
of  tlie  committee  arise  iMr,  Bible),  be- 
cau.se  perhaps  he  has  words  of  gieater 
comfort  to  utter. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  act- 
ins;  chairman  of  the  committee.  He  is 
carrying  the  ball  for  the  great  champion, 
who  is  really  the  father  of  this  effort  in 
the  desalinization  field,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  i  Mr.  Anderson  ! .  who  unfor- 
tunately is  confined  to  the  hospital  be- 
cau.sc  of  an  operation. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IS  certainly  one  of  the  great 
champions  in  this  field  I  n.sc  only  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks.  Public  Law  85-883.  which 
has  been  referred  to. 


There  being  no  objection.  Pubhc  Law 
85-883  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Public  L.^w  85-883 
(senate  joint  resolution   135.  septembes  2. 
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Joint  resolution  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  dem'in&Tution  plants  for  the  pro- 
duction, from  s.illne  or  brackish  waters, 
of  water  suitable  for  agricultural.  Indus- 
trial, municipal,  and  other  beneficial  con- 
sumptive uses 

Whereas  official  Government  reports  show 
unmistakably  that  the  United  States  popul:\- 
tion  Is  multiplying  at  a  rate  which  by  1980 
will  triple  the  demand  for  supplies  of  fresh 
water,  which  if  not  available  will  adversely 
affect  the  national  defense  by  Jeopardizing 
the  economic  welfare  and  general  well-being 
of  vast  segments  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  population  of 
some  of  our  Territorial  possessions;  and 

Wliereas  miany  cities,  towns,  and  rural 
areas  are  already  confronted  by  shortages  of 
potable  water  that  Imperil  health;  and 

Whereas  the  expanding  population.  Indus- 
try, and  agriculture  of  the  United  States  are 
becoming  Increasingly  dependent  upon  an 
a-ssured  augmented  supply  of  fresh  writer 
while  the  future  welfare  and  national  de- 
fer.so  of  the  United  States  rest  upon  in- 
cre.-^sed  sources  of  fresh  water,   and 

\\'hcreas  research  by  governmental  agen- 
cies, educational  institutions,  and  private 
Industry  h.is  brought  about  the  evolution, 
on  a  limited  sciUe,  of  methods  of  desalting 
sea  water  and  the  treatment  of  brackish 
Wtit^T  which  give  promise  of  ultimate  cco- 
r.omical  refU'.is.  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
h.hs,  the  responsibility,  along  with  safeguard- 
ing the  national  defense,  and  protecting  the 
health,  welfare,  and  economic  stability  of 
the  country,  to  transform  these  experiments 
intc  production  tests  on  a  scale  not  possible 
of  achievement  otherwise;  and 

Wliereas  the  Congress  recognized  lt5 
responsibility  in  this  fiieid  by  the  enactment 
in  19.52  of  the  Saline  Water  Act  ,66  Stat 
328),  reaffirmed  its  position  by  the  amend- 
ments to  such  Act  In  1955  (69  Stat  198); 
and  the  legislative  history  of  such  Acts  re- 
veals that  the  Congress  recognized  even  then 
that  the  time  had  arrived  for  tackling  the 
problem  more  realistically  and  effectively, 
but  unfortunately  the  program  was  limited 
to  such  an  extent  that  concrete  resu'.t^  are 
not  p>osilble  of  attainment  under  the  pre- 
visions of  existing  legislation;   and 

Whereas  the  Congress  now  finds  It  Is  in 
the  national  Interest  to  demonstrate,  with 
the  lea^t  possible  delay,  in  actual  produc- 
tion tests  the  several  optimum  aspects 
of  the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  sea  water  conversion  and  brackish 
water  treatment  plants;  Now.  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  3,  1952.  as 
amended  (42  U.S  C.  1951-1958 ».  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Joint  resolution,  pro- 
vide for  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  not  less  than  five  demon- 
stration plants  for  the  production,  from  sea 
water  or  brackish  water,  of  water  suitable 
for  agricultural.  Industrial,  municipal,  and 
Other  beneficial  consumptive  uses  Such 
plants  sh.'\ll  be  designed  to  demonstrate  the 
reliability,  enpineerine  operating,  and  eco- 
nomic potentials  of  the  sea  or  brackish  water 
conversion  processes  which  the  Secretary 
ehall  select  from  among  the  most  promising 
of  the  presently  known  processes,  and  each 
plant  shall  demonstrate  a  different  proces;s 
A  decision  with  respect  to  the  process  to  be 
utilized  in  the  first  of  these  live  plants  shai: 
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be  made  by  the  Secretary  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Joint  reso- 
luticin  and  decisions  with  respect  to  the  proc- 
esses to  be  utilized  in  the  other  plants 
shall  follow  at  Intervals  of  not  more  than 
three  months.  Each  such  decision  shall  be 
reported  promptly  to  the  Congress  and  the 
construction  of  the  plants  shall  proceed  as 
rapidly  as  is  possible. 

(b)  The  construction  of  the  demonstra- 
tion plants  referred  to  above  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  following  conditions: 

(  1 )  Not  less  than  three  plants  shall  be 
designed  for  the  conversion  of  sea  water,  and 
each  of  two  plants  so  designed  shall  have 
a  capacity  of  not  less  than  one  million  gal- 
lons per  day; 

(2)  Not  less  than  two  plants  shall  be  de- 
signed for  the  treatment  of  brackish  water, 
and  at  least  one  of  the  plants  so  designed 
shall  have  a  capacity  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  gallons  per  day; 
and 

(3 1  Such  plants  shall  be  located  In  the 
following  geographical  areas  with  a  view 
to  demonstrating  optimum  utility  from  the 
standpoint  of  reliable  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  economic  potential — 

(A)  At  least  one  plant  which  is  designed 
for  the  conversion  of  sea  water  shall  be 
located  on  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States,  at  least  one  such  plant  shall  be  lo- 
cated on  the  east  coast  thereof,  and  at 
least  one  such  plant  shall  be  located  on  the 
gulf  coast  thereof;  and 

(B)  At  least  one  plant  which  is  designed 
for  the  treatment  of  brackish  water  shall 
be  located  In  the  area  generally  described 
as  the  Northern  Great  Plains  and  at  least 
one  such  plant  shall  be  located  in  the  arid 
areas  of  the  Southwest, 

(c)  As  used  in  this  joint  resolution,  the 
term  "demonstration  plant"  means  a  plant 
of  sufficient  size  and  capacity  to  establish 
on  a  day-to-day  operating  basis  the  opti- 
mum attainable  reliability,  engineering, 
operating,  and  economic  potential  of  the 
particular  sea  water  conversion  process  or 
the  brackish  water  treatment  process  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
utilization   in  such  plant. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
enter  into  a  contract  or  contracts  for  the 
construction  of  the  demonstration  plants  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  section,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  enter  into  a  separate  contract 
or  contracts  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  plants.  Any  such  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  contract  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  compilation  by  the  contractor 
of  complete  records  with  respect  to  the  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  and  engineering  of  the 
plant  or  plants  specified  in  the  contract.  The 
records  so  compiled  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  public  by  the  Secretary  at  periodic 
and  reasonable  intervals  with  a  view  to  dem- 
onstrating the  most  feasible  existing  proc- 
esses for  desalting  sea  water  and  treating 
brackish  water.  Access  by  the  public  to  the 
demonstration  plants  herein  provided  for 
shall  be  assured  during  all  phases  of  con- 
struction and  operation  subject  to  such  rea- 
sonable restrictions  as  to  time  and  place  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  require  or 
approve. 

Sec.  3.  The  SecreUiry  is  autlioriz^d  to  ac- 
cept financial  and  other  assistance  from  any 
State  or  public  agency  In  connection  with 
studies,  surveys,  location,  construction,  op- 
eration, or  other  work  relating  to  saline  or 
brackish  water  conversion  problems  and  fa- 
cilities for  such  conversion,  and  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  respect  to  such  assistance, 
which  contracts  shall  detail  the  purposes  for 
which  the  assistance  is  contributed.  Any 
funds  so  contributed  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  by  the  Secretary  in  like  manner 
as  If  they  had  been  specifically  appropriated 
for  purposes  for  which  they  are  contributed, 
and  any  funds  not  expended  for  these  pur- 
poses shall  be  returned  to  the  State  or  pub- 
lic agency  from  which  they  were  received. 


Sec.  4.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  under  this  joint  resolution  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  demon- 
stration plants  shall  terminate  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  seven  years  after  the  date  on 
which  this  Joint  resolution  is  approved 
Upon  the  expiration  of  such  seven-year  period 
the  Secretary  shall  proceed  as  promptly  as 
practicable  to  dispose  of  any  plants  so  con- 
structed by  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  as 
may  otherwise  be  directed  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress. Upon  such  sale,  there  shall  be  re- 
turned to  any  State  or  public  agency  which 
has  contributed  financial  assistance  under 
section  3  of  this  Act  a  proper  share  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  sale 

Sec.  5.  The  powers  conferred  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  by  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  In 
derogation  of  the  authority  conferred  oh 
the  Secretary  by  the  Act  of  July  3.  1952.  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  1951-1958).  The  provi- 
sions of  such  Act.  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  joint  resolution,  shall  be  ap- 
plicable in  the  administration  of  this  Joint 
resolution. 

Sec  6.  Wlien  appropriations  have  been 
made  for  the  construction  or  operation  and 
maintenance  of  any  demonstration  plant 
under  this  Joint  resolution,  the  Secretary 
may.  in  connection  with  such  construction, 
or  operation  and  maintenance,  enter  into 
contracts  for  construction,  for  materials  and 
supplies,  and  for  miscellaneous  services, 
which  contracts  may  cover  such  periods  of 
time  as  he  shall  consider  necessary  but 
under  which  the  liability  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  contingent  upon  appropriations  i>e- 
Ing  available  therefor  Unobligated  appropri- 
ations heretofore  made  to  cairy  out  the  Act 
of  July  3.  1952  (66  Stat.  328)  ,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  1951  and  following)  shall  be  available 
for  administrative  and  technical  services,  in- 
cluding travel  expenses  and  the  procurement 
of  the  services  of  experts,  consultants,  and 
orgaiiizations  thereof  in  accordance  with 
section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1946  (60 
Stat  806).  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  55a),  In 
connection  with  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Joint  resolution 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  not  in  excess  of 
$10,000,000.  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  construction  of  the  demonstration 
plants  referred  to  in  this  joint  resolution, 
together  with  such  additional  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  operation  an-*  mainte- 
nance of  such  plants,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  authorized  by  this  reso- 
lution. 

Approved  September  2.   1958. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  law  makes  it  crys- 
tal clear  that  there  was  to  be  one  plant 
for  sea  water  located  on  the  west  coast, 
one  plant  on  the  east  coast:  one  plant 
on  the  Rulf  coast;  and  then  one  plant 
for  brackish  water  in  the  northern  Great 
Plains  and  one  in  the  great  Southwest 
That  was  the  congressional  directive  at 
that  time. 

Five  plants  are  planned  at  the  present 
time.  One  i.s  actually  in  operation.  One 
will  be  in  operation  on  the  Pacific  coast 
at  the  end  of  thi.s  year.  The  North  Caro- 
lina plant  will  be  in  operation  next  year 
I  believe  the  South  Dakota  plant  will  be 
in  operation  next  year. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  lat- 
ter part  of  this  year. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  And,  of  course,  the  Free- 
port  plant  in  Texas  is  in  operation.  So 
I  think  there  is  a  ray  of  hope  that,  with 
the  enactment  of  this  bill,  and  with  the 
traditional  persistence  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Florida, 
joined  by  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  if  they  continue  their 
efforts  before  the  Department  and  point 


out  their  problems,  they  will  obtain  some 
relief  for  that  area.  I  hope  I  can  get 
to  follow  their  pattern  in  Nevada,  where 
the  average  rainfall  i.s  only  6  inches  a 
year,  and  where  we  certainly  need  water. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator has  asked  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  1958  act.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BIBLE    Yes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  this  col- 
loquy has  served  a  very  fine  purpose,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  show  that 
the  Senate  is  determined  to  acceler- 
ate this  *  most  vital  program.  The 
best  way  to  accelerate  it  is  to  fund  i*  at 
a  level  to  show  we  are  serious  about  it. 
Then  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida,  who  is  such  a  great  leader  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
other  Senators  can  try  to  fund  other 
demonstration  projects  and  build  up  to 
the  quantity  production  which,  through 
actual  operation,  through  trial  ani  er- 
ror, we  will  learn  how  to  do,  and  move 
forward  even  beyond  the  laboratories  to 
mass  production  and  reduction  in  cost 
to  the  point  where  we  can  be  the  f^rst 
to  break  through  in  this  most  vital  of 
all  scientific  developments  that  have 
occuired. 

This  is  more  vital  than  atomic  en- 
ergy. It  is  more  vital  than  medical 
research,  yet  we  shall  spend  $740  million 
for  medical  research  next  year.  With- 
out wat^r  none  of  us  could  live.  We  ai-e 
outioinning  our  water  supply. 

In  the  search  for  peace  we  can  bring 
water  to  the  lands  of  the  Sahara.  North 
Africa,  the  Middle  East 

Mr   HOLLAND.    And  Key  West 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  and  Key  West, 
Texas,  and  California. 

This  can  be  the  greatest  instrument 
we  could  have.  I  feel  the  Congress 
should  move  forward  now.  after  a  con- 
structive beginnine.  which  was  rather 
slow.  Now  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  breakthrough.  This  is  why  I 
have  imposed  on  the  distinguished  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  committee,  in  order 
to  present  my  amendments. 

Mr.  BIBLE  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point '' 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  the  floor.  I  have  consumed  more 
than  my  fair  share  of  the  time. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  every  bit  of  the 
discussion  has  been  helpful.  It  pinpoints 
the  need,  nationwide,  for  an  acceleration 
in  the  program. 

The  amendments  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  would  do  two 
things.  The  first  amendment  would  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  authorization 
from  S75  million  to  $100  million.  The 
second  amendment  somewhat  disturbs 
me.  That  amendment  would  shrink  the 
tenure  of  the  program  fi-om  10  years  to 
5  years. 

As  the  bill  came  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  it  provided  an  open-end 
authorization  for  a  10-year  program.  I 
refer  to  the  research  and  development 
portion  of  the  program,  title  I. 

The  committee  felt,,  after  hearing  tes- 
timony from  the  Secr'etai-y  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  after  having  been  advised  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  placed 
a  limitation  of  S50  million  in  the  bill, 
under  a  5-year  program,  that  the  length 
of  time  for  the  program   was  not  suffi- 
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cient.  We  specifically  questioned  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  that  point. 
The  record  will  show  that  the  Secretary 
indicated  it  should  be  a  10-year  program. 
We  pressed  him  further  as  to  a  dollar 
limitation  on  the  authorization  which 
would  be  realistic,  and  the  Secretary 
indicated  that  he  would  prefer  an  open- 
end  authorization,  but  said  he  recognized 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  had 
imposed  a  $50  million  limitation.  He 
indicated  that  he  could  economically  and 
without  waste  use  from  $75  million  to 
SlOO  million  over  a  period  of  10  years. 

It  was  the  considered  judgment  of  the 
committee,  after  studying  the  problem, 
that  $75  million  was  a  reasonable  figure. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  been 
most  persuasive  today  I  have  sat  with 
the  Senator  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  2  years  We  have  had  be- 
fore us  people  from  the  Oflfice  of  Saline 
Water.  Department  of  the  Interior  We 
have  urged  them — and  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  has  urged  tliem — to 
accelerate  the  program.  They  always 
have  been  under  some  type  of  budgetary 
ceiling  which  would  not  allow  them  to 
move  forward  as  fast  as  we  thought  they 
should. 

I  think  a  good  case  can  be  made  for  the 
$100  million  to  be  spent  over  a  period  of 
10  years,  rather  than  $100  million  to  be 
spent  in  5  years. 

Mr  MONRONEY  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  willingness  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  to  accept  the  higher  level  of 
funding. 

The  only  thing  which  worries  me  is  the 
urgency  with  respect  to  time.  We  must 
not  be  second  in  this  race  for  the  de- 
salinization  of  ocean  water 

Perhaps  the  record  could  be  clear, 
which  might  be  an  adequate  statement 
for  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Department  of  the  Inter'or.  that  we  do 
not  seek  to  confine  the  program  to  a 
limitation  of  $10  million  in  any  1  year. 
The  Senator  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  and 
knows  that  the  committee  often  divides 
tlie  authorization  by  the  period  of  years, 
to  arrive  at  an  amount  for  a  given  year. 

I  think  we  need  to  accelerate  the  pro- 
gram. If  we  are  making  progress,  there 
should  be  an  expenditure  of  $20  million 
a  year,  if  we  can  find  adequate  research 
possibilities,  without  limiting  the  pro- 
gram. We  should  do  the  work  that  can 
be  done.  If  all  the  $100  million  is  used 
in  a  period  of  5  years,  we  should  provide 
more.  Even  this  sum  of  money  is  a  small 
fraction  of  the  amount  California  will  be 
spending  to  bring  water  from  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  St.ate  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  State. 

Mr  BIBLE.  I  think  the  Senator  makes 
a  very  valid  point  with  respect  to  the 
level  of  expenditures  The  mere  fact 
that  there  is  a  $100  million  program  with 
a  10-year  term  does  not  mean  that  the 
money  should  be  spent  at  the  rate  of 
exactly  $10  million  each  year.  The 
Senator  is  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  he  knows  that  the 
program  must  be  justified. 

I  think  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  gives  an  an- 
swer to  this  particular  problem. 


The  committee  says,  with  respect  to 
the  size  of  the  program: 

There  is  no  Intention,  however,  of  limiting 
any  annual  appropriation  to  a  pro  rata  share 
of  the  total  In  a  program  involving  a  fast- 
moving  science  and  technology,  funds  should 
be  available  to  take  advantage  of  all  promis- 
ing  opportunities  offered. 

If  the  bill  is  enacted  into  law.  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  in  the  first  year  the 
level  of  expenditure  may  be  $15  million 
or  $20  million  Perhaps  there  will  be 
some  exciting  breakthrough,  which  in 
the  second  year  will  justify  the  expend- 
iture of  another  $20  million.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  program  does  not  move 
as  fast  as  we  hope  it  will,  perhaps  a  lesser 
amount  will  be  required. 

In  any  event.  I  think  there  is  no  in- 
tent— and  I  think  the  report  makes  it 
very  clear — that  the  program  is  to  be 
parceled  out  in  equal  annual  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr  MONRONEY  With  that  in  mind 
I  shall  be  glad  to  accede.  The  report 
does  specify  there  is  not  to  be  a  mathe- 
matical division  by  the  number  of  years, 
but  that  the  money  is  to  be  provided  to 
meet  the  research  r>ossibilities  which 
the  experts  in  the  field  say  are  ahead, 
and  that  there  should  be  no  ceilmg  oth- 
er than  the  general  authorization  over 
the  10-year  period,  which  can  be  re- 
viewed later  by  the  fine  committee  of 
which  the  Senator  from  Nevada  is  now 
tlie  acting  chairman 

I  under.^^tand  that  the  program  could 
be  pursued  up  to  the  limit  of  $100  mil- 
lion in  the  period  of  time  stretching  over 
10  years,  but  that  if  there  is  an  exciting 
breakthrough,  or  if  there  are  exciting 
opportunities  which  offer  hope  for  suc- 
cess, more  than  the  normal  average  can 
be  expended;  and  perhaps  up  to  $20  mil- 
lion, or  whatever  the  experts  determine 
can  be  fruitfully  spent,  will  be  provided. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  this  is  what  the 
report  specifically  says. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will 
feel  at  liberty  to  modify  his  amendment, 
to  take  out  the  5-year  time  limitation. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Madam  Piesideni. 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr  BIBLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  MONRONEY  I  wish  to  modify 
my  amendment  by  striking  out  the  la^t 
half  of  the  amendment,  the  portion 
which  provides:  on  page  6.  hne  17.  strike 
out  ■1971'  and  iiosert    1967. '  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Thu.';  the  amend- 
ment would  provide  for  an  authorization 
of  $100  million  for  the  10-year  period. 
Ba.^ed  upon  the  great  foresight  of  the 
committee,  as  shown  by  its  report,  and 
the  statement  of  the  distinguished  acting 
chairman  of  the  committee,  it  is  under- 
stood that  it  would  be  pos.'^ible  to  exceed 
the  average  expenditures  for  any  of  the 
10  years,  if  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, in  its  wisdom,  finds  there  is  adequate 
need. 

Mr.  BIBLE  Madam 
think  the  distinguished 
Oklahoma  has  correctly 
tention  of  the  committee, 
there  may  be  no  misunderstanding,  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  intention  to  limit  any 


President.  I 
Senator  from 
stated  the  in- 
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annual  appropriation  to  a  pro  lata  share 
of  the  total. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President.  I  wish  to  join,  for  the  minority 
side  of  the  Senate,  in  seconding  this  in- 
terpretation of  the  amendment. 

The  authorization  would  be  for  a  $100 
million  program  over  a  10-year  period. 
It  should  not  be  understood  as  limiting 
the  appropriations  in  any  given  year  to 
$10  million,  or  one-tenth  of  the  total 
amount.  We  understand  that  in  some 
years,  because  the  availability  of  talent 
and  the  availability  of  research  con- 
tracts, there  will  be  more  pioRre.ss  and 
work,  and  that  more  than  $10  million 
may  be  spent.  In  some  of  the  earlier 
years  of  the  program,  expenditures 
might  be  more  than  that  amount. 

I  think  the  language  that  the  acting 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  cited 
from  the  committee  report  gives  ample 
support  to  that  interpretation. 

I  should  also  like  to  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  thus  far  in  the  history  of 
the  act  which  we  are  amending  it  has 
never  been  regarded  as  limiting  the  ap- 
propriation to  a  pro  rata  basis.  The 
original  1952  act  authorized  $2  million 
for  a  5-year  program,  and  3  years  later 
that  authorization  was  increased  to  $10 
million.  So  under  the  original  act  we 
appropriated  for  only  2  or  3  years  and 
then  expanded  the  program.  So  I  fully 
support  the  interpretation  which  has 
been  placed  upon  the  amendment  by  the 
language  cited  by  the  acting  chaii'-man 
of  the  committee  by  his  own  interpreta- 
tion and  by  the  interpretation  proposed 
by  the  author  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  He  has 
been  most  helpful  in  formulating  the 
terms  of  the  bill. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  for  a  vote  on 
the  amendment  at  this  time 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  saline  water  con- 
version program.  I  think  most  Sena- 
tors know  that  I  am  economy  minded, 
but  I  feel  that  the  proposed  legislation 
would  provide  a  very  vital  program  for 
our  Nation  and  other  nations  of  the 
the  world. 

We  have  very  good  rainfall  in  my 
State,  but  in  visiting  the  farms  in  my 
State  I  have  observed  that  the  produc- 
tion of  crops — for  example,  peaches, 
corn,  grain,  and  other  crops — on  land 
which  is  irngat-ed  is  three  or  four  times 
as  much  as  it  is  on  land  which  is  not 
irrigated.  In  some  instances,  without 
iiTigation,  certain  crops,  which  tisually 
produced  very  well,  made  very  poor  pro- 
duction. 

Last  year  I  had  occasion  to  visit  a 
number  of  other  countries.  I  visited  in 
Lebanon.  Jordan,  and  India.  After  go- 
ing through  tho.'^e  countries  and  seeing 
how  they  lack  m  foliage  and  are  desti- 
tute in  some  respects,  I  became  con- 
vinced that  the  main  reason  was  tlie  lack 
of  fresh  water. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  is  more  vital  to 
animal  and  plant  life  than  water.  It 
IS  my  judgment  that  we  could  do  noth- 
ing more  important  to  win  the  friend- 
ship of  people  in  the  countries  of  the 
world  that  are  so  vitally  affected  by  this 
problem  than  to  promote  the  saline 
water  conversion  program. 
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I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  the 
measure  and  that  we  shall  expedite  the 
implementation  of  the  program. 

I  feel  that  the  program  is  important 
also  to  our  Defense  Establishment,  and 
IS  therefore  essential  to  our  survival. 
A  great  many  cities  in  the  United  States 
today  are  having  great  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining water.  I  have  heard  of  a  num- 
ber of  cities  that  have  great  trouble  In 
finding  a  reliable  source  of  water.  If 
we  develop  the  proposed  saline  water 
conversion  program  in  the  way  that  I 
feel  it  will  be  developed,  it  is  my  judg- 
ment that  the  source  of  sea  water  then 
available  will  supply  all  the  water  that 
we  in  this  country  and  other  countries 
may  need. 

I  take  pleasure  in  endorsing  the  great 
work  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  his  advocacy  of  this  pro- 
gram. I  also  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  Case],  who.  I  believe,  is  the  father 
of  the  saline  water  conversion  program. 
I  feel  that  it  will  be  of  benefit  to  man- 
kind, and  I  feel  that  it  will  be  of  great 
help  to  our  country  and  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  a 
vote  on  the  amendment  as  modified, 
which  would  raise  the  figure  specified  in 
the  bill  from  $75  million  to  $100  million. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wish  to  be  sure  of  the 
amendment  we  are  about  to  vote  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monro- 
ney]  as  modified. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wish  to  know  specifi- 
cally whether  the  10-ycar  limitation  is  in 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  10-year  limitation  is 
not  in  the  bill.  It  is  ir.  the  committee 
amendment  and,  while  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  re- 
duce the  term,  that  provision  has  been 
eliminated.  The  Senator  has  modified 
his  amendment.  The  amendment  now 
before  the  Senate  would  merely  raise 
the  amount  from  $75  million  to  $100  mil- 
lion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  as 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  I 
shall  take  only  a  few  minutes  to  present 
a  problem  in  connection  with  the  bill 
that  I  think  is  very  important.  I  do  not 
believe  the  bill  answers  the  problem,  and 
I  am  frank  to  confess  that  I  do  not  have 
the  answer  to  it  either. 

The  problem  arises  because  of  two 
amendments  in  the  bill,  one  of  which 
is  on  page  5,  commencing  with  line  14. 
and  one  of  which  is  on  page  7,  lines  10 
to  16.  Both  deal  with  the  question  of 
who  owns  the  patents  on  the  work  that  is 
done  in  pursuance  of  the  proposed  con- 
tracts. 

I  join  in  the  words  which  were  spoken 
a  few  moments  ago  about  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case],  who  is 
known  as  the  father  of  the  bill.    He  has 


done  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  the  prog- 
ress made  is  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
devotion  which  he  has  given  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  all  frankness  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  who  is  in  the  Chamber,  has  also 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  have  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  There  have  been  numerous 
hearings  on  these  various  proposals  over 
the  past  3,  4.  or  5  years.  The  present 
bill  is  a  result  of  the  combined  efforts 
of  a  great  many  individuals. 

The  particular  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  which  I  wish  to  speak  very 
briefly,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  certain  questions,  is  an  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  Although  it  is 
not  shown  as  an  amendment  In  the 
printed  bill,  I  believe  it  should  be  It 
is  erroneously  shown  as  a  part  of  the 
text. 

On  page  5,  commencing  with  line  14, 
the  amendment  reads  as  follows; 

(b)  All  research  within  the  United  States 
contracted  for.  sponsored,  cosponsored.  or 
authorized  under  authority  of  this  Act,  shall 
be  provided  for  In  such  manner  that  all 
information.  uses.  products,  processes, 
patents,  and  other  developments  resulting 
from  such  research  developed  by  Govern- 
ment expenditure  will  ( with  such  excep- 
tions and  limitations,  if  any.  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  find  to  be  neces.sary  in  the  in- 
terest of  national  defense)  be  available  to 
the  general  public.  This  subsection  shall 
not  be  construed  as  to  deprive  the  owner 
of  any  bacltground  patent  relatin-^  thereto 
of  such   rights  as  he   may   have   thereunder. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  stated  his 
position  very  well,  and  so  far  as  my  rec- 
ollection of  the  numerous  hearings  Is 
concerned.  I  believe  most  of  the  com- 
mittee followed  this  general  feeling,  in 
explaining  his  attitude  the  Senator  said; 

Government  research  and  developnent.  In 
addition  to  its  effect  on  the  growth  of  our 
economy,  have  an  equally  profound  effect 
on  the  structure  of  our  economy.  The  chan- 
neling of  research  and  development  funds 
into  an  Industry  can  insure  its  expansion 
and  prosperity;  the  withholding  of  suci 
funds  can  stifle  or  retard  its  growth.  Simi- 
larly, the  awarding  of  research  contracts  to 
particular  corporations,  especially  in  trall- 
blazlng  developments,  confers  Incalculable 
advantages  in  know-how  which  generally 
presages  the  growth,  domination,  or  com- 
petitive superiority  in  these  or  related  flelda 
The  disposition  of  rights  resulting  from  Gov- 
ernment research  and  development  can  la- 
crease  monopoly  and  the  concentration  of 
economic  power  or  alternatively  can  spread 
the  resulting  benefits  throughout  our  society 
with  consequent  benefit  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  competitive  free  enterprise  system  and 
more  rapid  economic  growth.  i\ 

That  states  the  position  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  very  well,  and  prob- 
ably better  and  more  clearly  than  I  could 
possibly  do  it.  However,  we  come  into  a 
very  strange  situation.  The  people  who 
are  going  to  be  contracted  with  in  this 
area  will  be  the  people  who  are  already 
in  the  area.  I  bring  this  up  because  1 
think  It  is  a  serious  question.  If  we 
follow  the  amendment  literally,  we  cre- 
ate a  situation  in  which  a  company 
which  has  already  devoted  its  best  re- 
search talent  to  the  development  of  a 
process,  after  contracting  with  the  Gov- 


ernment, finds  that  anything  it  develops 
beyond  that  belongs  to  the  Government 
for  the  use  of  the  public,  and  it  would  get 
no  benefit  therefrom.  Therefore,  It 
would  not  put  its  greatest  efforts  or  its 
best  brains  into  the  development  of  this 
program 

The  E>efense  Department  has  pursued 
an  entirely  different  policy.  Mr  Graeme 
C.  Bannerman.  Deputy  A.ssistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Procurement,  has 
stated  this  attitude  very  well.  In  testi- 
fying he  said: 

Today,  we  wish  to  restate  and  endorse  this 
historical  position  in  opposition  to  a  rigid 
poUcy  of  taking  title  to  all  patents  which 
are  conceived  or  first  reduced  to  practice  un- 
der our  research  and  development  contracts. 

Then  later  he  said  this: 

The  national  public  interest  is  heavily  and 
most  Importantly  Identified  with  the  defence 
structure,  Natlon.il  defense  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Department,  To  discharge  this 
responsibility,  we  seek  the  best  scientific 
and  technological  resources  we  can  find,  and 
our  research  and  development  contracts 
must  necessarily  be  awarded  to  the  firms, 
large  or  small,  which  have  the.<;e  resources 
and  will  freely  devote  them  to  military  work. 

The  following  statement  I  find  par- 
ticularly significant; 

Our  objective  In  these  programs  U  the 
rapid  development  of  constantly  improving 
weapojos.  We  are  not  seeking  patentable 
inventions,  the  likelihood  of  their  occurrence 
is  unpredictable,  and  whether  or  not  they 
do  or  do  not  occur  is  actually  Irrelevant  so 
long  as  our  development  goals  are  achieved 
or  surpas.sed.  Patentable  inventions  are 
thus  byproducts  of  development  and  our 
principal  concern  with  them  is  that  these 
inventions  be  freely  available  to  us  and  to 
our  other  contractors  for  use  in  future  Gov- 
ernment work.  Our  present  policy  assures 
this. 

lie  made  this  most  significant  state- 
ment at  another  point : 

It  is  essential  Uo  the  national  defense  that 
these  sjx'cialii.ed  firms  and  their  best  back- 
ground ideas  and  prior  Investment  be  freely 
available  for  weapons  development.  It  Is 
not  reasonable  to  supp)ose  that  the  most  ad- 
vanced firms  in  a  given  research  area  would 
take  on  military  development  contracts  or 
devat*  their  most  commercially  promising 
ideas  to  military  work  if  the  result  would  be 
that  they  would  lose  the  very  commercial 
advantage  which  led  them  to  start  In  the 
field  in  the  first  place,  which  effort,  in  turn, 
was  our  basis  for  selecting  them.  This, 
however,  would  be  the  result  of  our  reg- 
ularly seeking  title  to  patenU  first  reduced 
to  practice  under  oiu-  contracts. 

Madam  President,  I  must  confess  that 
it  goes  slightly  agam.st  my  feeling  to  have 
the  Government  finance  re.search  and  de- 
velopment and  then  have  a  particular 
firm  gain  all  the  benefits  from  it.  How- 
ever, the  policies  which  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  pursued  over  a  long  time 
have  produced  very  great  benefits.  I 
must  say  that  the  argument  that  Mr. 
Bannerman  has  just  made  in  the  state- 
ment I  have  quoted  last  has  a  great  deal 
of  force  and  effect  with  me. 

The  language  of  Senator  Long,  of 
Louisiana,  is  to  a  great  extent  taken  from 
the  Helium  Act.  which  is  Public  Law 
86-77.  86th  Congress,  which  I  introduced 
in  the  Senate  and.  to  a  great  extent, 
wrote.  It  follows  the  general  pattern  of 
the  Long  amendment.  I  must  confess 
that  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity,  be- 
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cause  of  lack  of  time,  to  prepare  an 
amendment  which  I  thought  would  an- 
swer the  problem.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  do  so. 

One  further  point  that  I  think  should 
be  brought  out  is  that  perhaps  we  are  not 
doing  the  right  thing  in  acting  at  this 
time.  The  Subcommittee  on  PatenUs, 
Trademarks,  and  Copyrights  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  which  is  now 
presided  over  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClellan!,  has  had  this 
subject  under  great  study  for  a  long 
time.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  drop 
this  question  here  and  forget  it,  because 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
must  develop  a  long-t^rm  policy.  I  hope 
that  the  language  of  the  Helium  Act.  to 
which  I  have  referred,  which  is  section  4, 
will  be  considered  by  the  conference 
committee  in  resolving  this  question 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  ap- 
parently taken  an  attitude  which  is  akin 
to  the  attitude  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

Who  can  .say  which  is  right  ">  Who  can 
say  which  is  wrong''  I  am  not  sure  I 
would  be  remiss  in  my  obligations  if  I  did 
not  raise  this  question.  It  is  a  two-edged 
sword.  Do  we  gain  more  by  putting  the 
patents  which  may  be  the  result  from 
Government  research  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  or  do  we  at  the  same  time 
stifle  the  impetus  of  private  industry  to 
put  its  best  brains  and  its  greatest  effort 
into  this  field? 

I  am  frank  to  confess  that  I  do  not 
know  the  answer,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  a 
question  which  should  be  examined  into 
far  more  deeply  than  we  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  do 

Mr.  BIBLE  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from   Colorado   yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield 

Mr,  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado.  This  presentation 
was  made  before  our  committee  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  LoNGl,  who  is  an  expert  in  the  field. 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  pose  as  one.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  stated  that  the 
provisions  which  are  now  before  the 
Senate  are  similar  to  the  provisions  in 
the  Coal  Research  Development  Act  and 
the  Helium  Gas  Act.  I  have  asked  the 
staff  to  verify  this  I  am  told  that  the 
provisions  are  almost  identical,  with  only 
a  very  few  words  changed.  I  beheve  the 
differences  are  only  a  matter  of  words 
used,  rather  than  meaning. 

But  it  was  also  important,  in  direct 
answer  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
that  in  appearing  before  us  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  who  has  been  vitally 
interested  in  this  particular  problem, 
said  that  the  witnesses  from  NASA  who 
appeared  on  the  House  side  last  year 
and  before  the  Small  Bu.siness  Commit- 
tee, and  some  of  those  who  went  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  said 
they  would  not  be  interested  in  taking 
these  contracts  unless  they  could  have 
the  patent  n.ghts.  Oddly  enough,  the 
leaders  of  the  movement,  when  they 
found  they  could  not  get  authority  to 
keep  their  patent  rights,  went  back  to 
NASA  and  asked  for  the  kind  of  con- 
tract  under   which  patent  rights   were 


preserved    for    the    protection    of    the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Webb,  the  Director  of  NASA, 
came  before  us  this  year  and  said  he 
had  made  a  study  to  see  which,  if  any, 
responsible  contractors  NASA  would 
like  to  have  available,  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  they  fully  demanded  the  right 
to  preserve  patent  rights,  and  he  could 
not  find  any. 

That  was  the  testimony  before  the 
committee. 

I  do  not  pose  as  an  expert,  but  I  think 
the  problem  which  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  rai.sed  is  important.  It  is 
one  which  can  well  be  considered  when 
we  go  to  conference  on  the  bill. 

The  Senator  is  correct  in  saying  that 
this  provision  was  adopted  by  way  of 
amendment  It  is  not  a  part  of  the  act 
In  that  respect,  it  is  different  from  the 
House  bill. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  for  his  remarks.  I  am  cer- 
tain he  will  agree  that  the  statement  he 
attributed  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana represents  very  accurately  his  point 
of  view  In  fact.  I  read  a  considerable 
amount  of  his  testimony  in  order  to  find 
that  portion  which  clearly  represents  his 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  Senator.  This  question  will  be  be- 
fore us  for  consideration  when  we  go  to 
conference 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  first.  I  think  it  is  well  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  brought  this 
question  before  the  Senate  as  a  part  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  under  the  authority  granted 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  para- 
graph <ei  of  section  3.  title  I,  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  authorized  to  "acquire  se- 
cret processes,  technical  data,  inventions, 
patent  applications,  patents,  liceiises. 
land  and  interests  in  land — including 
water  rights — plants  and  facilities  and 
other  property  or  rights  by  purchase, 
license,  lease,  or  donation." 

In  section  4ib'  we  find  this  language: 

This  subsection  shall  not  be  construed  as 
to  deprive  the  owner  of  any  background 
patent  relating  thereto  of  such  rights  as  he 
may  have  thereunder. 

I  make  this  statement  merely  as  a  part 
of  the  history,  to  show  that  it  is  not  con- 
templated that  the  Secretary  shall, 
willy-nilly,  acquire  or  confiscate  the 
rights  of  persons  holding  patents,  but 
that  the  property  right  in  patents  shall 
be  respected.  The  paragraph  does  pro- 
vide, it  is  true: 

All  research  within  the  United  States  con- 
tracted for.  sponsored,  cosponsored.  or  au- 
thorized under  authority  of  this  act,  shall 
be  provided  for  in  such  manner  that  all  in- 
formation will  *  *  •  be  available  to  the 
general  public 

It  is  also  provided,  in  section  8.  in  the 
language  to  which  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred, that  every  such  contract  or 
agreement  made  with  any  public  or  pri- 
vate agency  in  a  foreign  country  shall 
contain  provisions  effective  to  insure 
that  the  results  or  information  developed 
in  connection  therewith  shall  be  avail- 
able without  cost  to  the  United  States 
for  the  u.sc  of  the  United  States  thi-ough- 
out  the  world  and  for  the  use  of  the  gen- 
eral public  within  the  United  States. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield';' 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  As  I  recall.  I  referred 
to  both  of  those  provisions  in  my  re- 
marks. It  IS  true  also  that  subpara- 
graph lb',  to  which  I  devoted  most  of 
my  remarks,  contains  a  reservation  pro- 
tecting the  basic  background  patents. 

What  causes  me  the  greatest  concern 
is  that  we  had  considerable  testimony— 
and  I  have  talked  with  numerous  people 
in  the  field  who  have  this  feeling — to 
the  effect  that  no  method  has  yet  been 
devised  which  will  be  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion of  our  problem  in  this  area;  that  the 
ultimate  methcxl  may  be  something 
which  is  not  yet  dreamed  of.  So  if  the 
policy  of  paragraph  <bi  is  followed,  it 
could  be  that  in  the  development  of  one 
of  these  plants  someone  would  suddenly 
come  forth  with  a  new  idea;  but  then 
It  would  not  be  possible  to  get  pressure 
behind  the  development  of  the  new  idea, 
because  there  would  not  be  the  impetus 
of  private  profits,  no  impetus  of  gam; 
and  therefore  the  benefit  would  be  lost. 
It  is  this  factor  more  than  anything 
else — the  fact  that  many  persons  do  not 
believe  that  in  the  five  plants  we  yet 
have  the  answer  to  the  method — that 
has  cau.sed  me  to  raise  this  question,  be- 
cause somewhere  as  a  result  of  basic 
research  the  answer  will  come. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
we  all  agree  that  the  final  answer  can 
be  found  It  must  be  recognized,  at  the 
same  time,  that  there  may  not  be  a 
single  answer  The  problem  is  different 
and  varies  under  the  different  condi- 
tions which  exist.  The  problem  may  be 
solved  differently  if  only  a  small-sized 
plant  IS  needed,  or  if  only  a  production  of 
250,000  or  500.000  gallons  a  day  is  re- 
quired. The  answer  in  that  ca.^^e  may 
be  different  from  what  it  would  be  if  the 
requirements  were  for  1  million  or  5  mil- 
lion gallons  a  day.  The  answer  will  vary 
according  to  the  volume  of  water  re- 
quired 

The  answer  may  also  var>-  by  reason 
of  the  nature  of  the  water.  Certainly 
there  will  be  a  difference  m  the  nature 
of  inland  water  by  reason  of  the  amount 
of  hardness,  the  number  of  thousands 
or  hundi-eds  of  parts  of  solids,  as  in  the 
case  of  brackish  waters  m  the  United 
States.  What  may  be  suitable  for  water 
which  has  1.700  parts  of  solids  may  not 
be  suitable  in  areas  where  the  number 
of  parts  of  solids  is  as  high  as  2,400  or 
possibly  even  4,000. 

So  there  m^y  not  be  a  single  answer. 
If  we  were  dealing  only  with  water  which 
contained  ordinary  table  salt,  we  might 
try  to  reverse  the  process  by  which  the 
table  salt  is  dissolved  in  water  If  we 
could  find  a  way  to  do  that,  we  would 
have  the  simple.'^t  method.  But  as  we 
deal  with  various  kinds  of  water,  we 
encounter  various  types  of  salts  and  sul- 
fates The  quantities  in  which  they 
occur  present  different  problems.  So 
the  answers  will  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  water,  its  temperature,  and 
the  volume  required  in  different  places. 
However,  the  problem  posed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  real.    I  hope,  as  he 
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suggests,  that  the  conferees  will  give  con- 
sideration to  the  problem  when  the  bill 
i.s  in  conference. 

Madam  President,  much  of  what  I  had 
expected  to  say  in  my  general  talk  has 
already  been  said  in  the  debate  which 
has  taken  place  thus  far.  However.  I 
wish  to  make  a  few  statements  concern- 
ins  the  history  of  the  legislation  and  to 
say  something  about  the  parts  which 
different  persons  have  played  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  LMr.  Anderson),  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
this  development  from  its  outset.  I 
know  it  must  be  a  matter  of  regret  to 
him  that  his  absence  in  the  hospital, 
due  to  an  unexpected  operation,  prevents 
his  presence  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time. 
I  hope  he  will  read  the  Record. 

Also.  I  desire  to  have  the  record  show- 
that,  in  my  judgment,  tlie  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  LMr.  Bible] 
has  handled  the  bill  admirably  in  the 
absence  of  the  chairman,  and  that  he  has 
set  forth  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
has  handled  the  bill  in  a  way  which 
would  do  credit  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  I  know  of  no  way  of  giving 
higher  praise  than  that. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Madam  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  in  discussing  the  development 
of  this  legislation,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
during  the  past  8  years  the  floor  leaders 
of  the  Senate  have  been  of  inestimable 
help.  The  present  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  Lyndon  Johnson,  during 
much  of  the  8-year  period  was  one  of  the 
Senators  from  Texas  and  was  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate.  He  was  of  in- 
valuable help  during  the  entire  develop- 
ment of  this  legislation.  The  distin- 
guished minority  leader  during  most  of 
that  period — and  he  was  majority  leader 
during  part  of  it,  former  Senator  Know- 
land,  of  California,  was  also  of  great 
help  in  the  development  of  the  program. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  TMr. 
Allott)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  IMr.  Thurmond]  have  been 
very  generous  in  their  references  to  my 
part  in  this  program. 

The  program  has  been  most  interest- 
ing. What  was  a  dream  10  years  ago  has 
today  become  a  practical  possibility — the 
conver.sion  of  salt  water  or  brackish  wa- 
ter into  p>otable  water,  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  for  domestic  and  industrial  pur- 
poses. The  development  of  very  large 
scale  conversion  of  ocean  water  into  wa- 
ter suitable  for  irrigation  is  still  some  dis- 
tance away,  but  it  may  come. 

While  the  plants  on  the  seacoast  today 
offer  possibilities  of  producing  potable 
water  at  a  cost  of  $1  or  $1.25  per  thousand 
gallons,  and  although  that  price  is  not 
prohibitive  for  industrial  uses  or  do- 
mestic uses,  it  would  be  a  prohibitive 
price  for  water  for  irrigation  purposes. 
We  hope  the  plants  treating  brackish  in- 
land waters  may  produce  potable  water 
at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  50  cents  a  thou- 
sand gallons,  and  possibly  for  as  little 
as  30  cents  a  thousand  gallons.  But 
the  production  of  such  water  for  irriga- 
tion is  still  some  distance  away. 


Madam  President,  there  have  been 
three  distinct  legislative  steps  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  program. 

In  the  late  1940's,  a  number  of  able 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— notably.  Representative  Fletcher. 
Representative  Phillips  and  Represent- 
ative Engle.  now  one  of  our  distin- 
guished colleagues  here  in  the  Senate- 
introduced  in  the  Hou.se  bills  to  author- 
ize Government  research  in  this  field, 
the  desalinization  of  water.  In  1952 
there  was  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the 
House  a  bill  which  it  had  passed,  follow- 
ing its  introduction  by  Representative 
Engle.  now  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  California.  I  accord  to 
Senator  Engle  a  large  measure  of  the 
credit  for  getting  the  program  underw  ay. 
I  am  glad  that  Senator  Engle  Is  able  to 
be  present  for  a  part  of  this  debate,  be- 
cause it  was  his  bill  which  the  House 
passed  in  1952;  and  then  the  bill  came 
to  the  Senate,  and  formed  the  basis  of 
the  first  legislation  in  this  field.  His  bill 
proposed  a  $1  million  research  program. 
with  a  laboratory  program  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Government. 

I  had  been  interested  in  the  program 
while  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  However,  I  felt  that 
instead  of  having  the  Government  start 
with  a  Federal  laboratory,  we  would 
make  faster  progress  by  authorizing  a 
research  program  to  be  undertaken 
through  contracts  with  existing  private 
and  public  institutions.  Consequently.  I 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  House 
bill  to  accomplish  that  purpose,  and  I 
proposed  to  increase  the  authorized  pro- 
gram from  $1  million  to  S2  million.  That 
was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  was  of  particular  help 
in  getting  the  amendment  agreed  to  and 
getting  the  bill  passed  at  that  time.  The 
bill  as  thus  amended  was  passed,  and 
that  Saline  Water  Act  of  1952  is  the 
foundation  of  this  program. 

The  1952  act  authorized  $2  million  for 
a  5 -year  program.  We  had  to  struggle 
to  get  appropriations  with  which  to  ini- 
tiate the  program.  But  thanks  to  Mem- 
bers such  as  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Haydenl;  former  Senator  Cordon, 
of  Oregon;  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Representative  Kirwan;  and  tiie  gentle- 
man from  Iowa.  Representative  Jensen, 
the  funds  with  which  to  get  the  pro- 
gram begun  were  made  available  that 
year.  Within  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, David  Jenkins  was  commissioned 
to  set  up  an  office  and  to  contact  uni- 
versities and  research  organizations 
which  might  be  interested  in  research 
contracts.  At  times,  progress  was  difB- 
cult.  and  may  have  seemed  to  be  slow. 
But  the  program  was  new.  and  those  in 
charge  wished  to  be  sure  the  limited 
funds  were  made  to  aciiicve  maximum 
benefits. 

But  by  1955  it  was  apparent  that  re- 
sults were  being  achieved;  and  it  seemed 
desirable  to  extend,  expand,  and  expe- 
dite the  program.  I  then  introduced, 
with  the  cosponsorsl^ip  of  several  other 
Senators,  a  bill  to  increase  the  authori- 
zation to  $10  miUion  and  to  extend  the 
program  through  the  fiscal  year  1963. 
That  measure  was  pa.ssed,  and  was  an 
amendment  to  the  act  of  July  3,  1952. 


Again,  the  program  of  research  was 
marked  by  encouraging  results;  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson!  introduced  a  bill  to 
authorize  two  demonstration  plants  de- 
voted to  the  treatment  of  ocean  or  sea 
waters.  I  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize 
a  plant  for  the  treatment  of  inland 
bracki.sh  waters.  Hearings  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  in  which  I  was 
privileged  to  participate  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

The  hearings  produced  far  more  gen- 
eral interest  and  much  more  in  the  way 
of  concrete  discussion  of  processes  than 
we  had  expected.  The  outcome  was  a 
.iomt  resolution  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  myself. 
That  joint  resolution  called  for  three 
plants  to  treat  sea  water  and  two  plants 
to  treat  brackish  water.  That  bill  was 
passed  by  Congress,  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  on  September  2,  1958. 
and  is  one  of  the  two  acts  to  which 
amendments  are  proposed  by  means  of 
Senate  bill  2156,  which  now  is  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  appreciate  the  courtesy 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  in 
yielding,  so  that  I  may  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  him  and  my  gratitude  for 
his  very  kind  remarks  with  respect  to 
the  legislation  which  I  initiated  some 
years  ago  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  start  this  program.  I  know  that 
throughout  the  development  of  this  very 
important  legislation  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  C.^se]  has  taken  a 
most  active,  vigorous,  and  constructive 
interest  in  it. 

I  support  the  pending  bill  and  his  ef- 
forts and  those  of  other  Senators  to  con- 
tinue a  program  which  in  my  opinion 
can  be  revolutionary-  in  character,  not 
only  for  our  country,  but  for  the  entire 
world. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Bible]  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  bringing 
tills  bill  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  during  the  second  Eisen- 
hower administration,  as  an  outgrowth 
of  extensions  and  amendments,  the  pro- 
gram was  given  top  attention  by  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Fred  Seaton. 
and  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Miller,  formerly  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Nebraska,  whom  Mr.  Seaton  desig- 
nated to  be  head  of  an  Office  of  Saline 
Water,  in  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. They  set  up  an  advisory  commit- 
tee of  scientists  and  businessmen  to 
evaluate  proposals  for  the  location  of 
the  five  authorized  demonstration 
plants,  all  of  which  were  designated  be- 
fore the  end  of  1960. 

The  processes  selected  and  the  sites 
designated  for  the  five  plants  were  as 
follows: 

1.  Long-tube  vertical  multiple  effect  dis- 
tillation. Preeport,  Tex, 

2.  Multistage  flash  distillation.  San  Diego, 
Calif. 

3.  Electrodlalysis.  Webster,  S.  Dak. 
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4.  Pureed  circulation  vapor  compression, 
Roswe'.l.  N  Mex 

5.  Freezing,  Wrlghtevllle  Beach.  N  C. 

This  program  has  liad  the  enthusiastic 
support  and  encouragement  of  President 
Kennedy  and  his  administration.  The 
President  has  pointedly  said  that  the  im- 
portance of  this  program  to  mankind 
may  well  exceed  that  of  many  much 
more  publicized  programs. 

In  his  sF>ecial  mes.sagc  on  natural  re- 
sources, last  February.  President  Ken- 
nedy stated : 

No  water  reeourcee  program  Is  of  greater 
loiig-rajige  Importance — for  relief  not  only 
of  our  shortage*,  but  for  arid  nations  the 
world  over — than  our  efforts  to  find  an  ef- 
fective and  economlcai  way  to  convert  water 
from  the  world's  greatest,  cheapest  natural 
resources — the  oceans — Into  wat*r  fit  for  ciin- 
sumptlon   In    the  home   and   Industry. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr. 
Udall,  and  his  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water,  Mr.  C.  F.  MacGowan,  both 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  not  only 
urged  enactment  of  Senate  bill  2156,  but 
also  brought  to  the  committee  factual 
evidence  in  regard  to  the  progress  of 
the  program  and  the  importance  of  its 
extension  and  enlargement. 

The  bill  before  us.  S.  2156.  is  the  ad- 
ministration bill  for  the  proposals  in 
S.  22.  which  1  introduced  on  January'  5, 
with  the  sponsorship  of  a  large  number 
of  Senators  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  similar  bills  by  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  !  Mr.  Anderson  I,  also 
with  the  sponsorship  of  several  Senators. 

The  bill  now  before  us  has  the  support, 
I  believe,  of  all  Senators  who  have  spon- 
sored other  bills. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the 
bill  is  in  three  parts  or  titles.  The  first 
extends  the  research  program  and  au- 
thorizes $75  million  for  a  10-year 
stepped -up  program.  The  second  au- 
thorizes a  broad  program  of  demonstra- 
tion plants  with  such  funds  as  may  be 
appropriated.  The  third  directs  coor- 
dination and  consultation  between  other 
agencies  and  departments,  notably  De- 
fense and  State,  with  Interior  in  promot- 
ing the  general  objectives  of  tlie  program. 

The  Senator  from  Cahfornia  (Mr. 
KtjCHELl.  has  just  entered  the  Chamber. 
I  say  to  him,  as  I  indicated  before,  that 
the  Representatives  and  Senators  from 
CaUfornia  liavc  been  most  urgent  in  pro- 
moting and  expediting  a  prograun  for 
the  desalinization  of  water. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   CASE  of  South  Dakota     I  yield 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  would  be  recreant  to 
my  sense  of  duty  if  I  did  not  salute  the 
able  Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr. 
Case  I,  who  has  long  t>een  a  leade.  in  a 
completely  nonpartisan  attempt  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to 
achieve  a  breakthrough  in  the  desalin- 
ation of  water. 

The  able  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  IMr.  AndersonI 
is  absent,  but  I  remember  that  several 
years  ago  these  two  colleagues  of  ours 
joined  in  sponsoring  the  first  legislation 
in  this  field.  I  was  very  glad  they  per- 
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mitted  me  to  add  my  name  to  the  bill 
which  they  introduced. 

When  the  history  of  this  era  is  finally 
written,  the  legislation  which  is  about 
to  psiss  will  loom  large  as  one  of  the 
most  important  enactments  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  needs  of  people 
— not  the  people  of  California  alone,  not 
the  people  of  the  United  States  alone, 
but.  indeed,  the  people  of  the  whole 
globe 

Ever  since  Biblical  times — indeed,  be- 
fore— the  problem  of  abundant  water 
has  been  a  continuing  one  I  come  from 
a  State  which  is  keenly  and  acutely 
aware  of  what  that  problem  is.  It  was 
stiggested  earher  that  the  people  of  my 
State  have  bonded  themselves  to  the 
amount  of  $1,750  million  to  carry  on  a 
water  program  in  California  under  a 
plan  which  envi.sapes  a  total  co.st  to  the 
l)eople  of  my  State  of  $20  billion. 

So  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  C.^seI,  congratulations  on 
tlic  leadership  he  has  exercised  and  the 
exertions  in  which  he  has  participated, 
along  with  other  able  Members  of  the 
Senate,  includmg  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson  1.  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible!,  and  other 
Senators  who  have  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  program  so  far.  Under 
this  legislation.  I  feel  sure  that  success 
will  be  far  greater  than  was  originally 
envisioned. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  always 
am  appreciative  of  the  leadership  which 
the  Cahfornia  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  have  taken  in  this  direction. 
Perhaps  it  has  been  a  blessing  for  the 
rest  of  us  that  they  have  had  a  water 
problem  in  their  State,  because  their 
needs  wiU  have  helped  us  solve  our  water 
problems 

Mr.  KEATING  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Although  the  State 
of  New  York  has  not  at  the  moment  a 
water  problem  of  immediate,  pressing 
need,  this  problem  affects  every  State 
increasingly,  and,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Cahfornia  has  said,  it  is 
a  problem  in  the  whole  world.  If  we 
could  solve  the  water  problem  through- 
out the  world,  we  would  have  fewer  wars 
and  less  tension.  The  shortage  of  water 
ha.'=  been  a  continuous  cause  of  difficulty 
between  nations. 

I  became  interested  in  this  problem  at 
tlie  time  when  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  and  I  ser\-ed  to- 
gether in  the  House.  I  remember  his 
pioneering  work  in  this  field  at  that 
time.  In  the  early  days,  others  some- 
times scoffed  at  the  idea  of  converting 
saline  water  into  fresh  water.  Many 
who  have  more  recently  jumped  on  the 
bandwagon  were  scoffing  at  the  time 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  was  pioneering  in  this 
field. 

I  remember  that  in  1952.  when  the  bill 
first  came  to  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  offered  an  amend- 
ment allowing  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  contract  with  private  indus- 
try for  research  and  development.  The 
research  and  development  which  has 
evolved  from  that  arrangement  has  been 
very  helpful  in  this  program. 


So,  down  through  the  years,  in  con- 
junction with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the 
distmguished  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Engle],  and  other  dis- 
tinguished Members  who  have  been 
mentioned,  our  colleague  from  South 
Dakota  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
effort.  It  must  be  a  gratifying  thing  to 
him  to  see  the  passage  of  this  bill,  which 
goes  so  far  and  which  will  be  such  an 
effective  instrument,  not  only  in  bring- 
ing greater  happiness  and  prosperity  to 
our  own  people  m  this  countrj-.  but  also 
greater  international  understanding. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  famihar  with  the  extremely 
helpful  and  knowledgeable  work  which 
has  been  performed  in  research  in  this 
field  in  the  small  but  energetic  State  of 
Israel  I  believe  they  have  a  different 
system  there  from  the  one  that  has  been 
promoted  in  this  country,  but  I  express 
the  hope  that  our  Government,  in  work- 
ing in  this  area,  will  cooperate  with 
Israel,  and  that  Israel  will  cooperate 
with  our  Government.  Much  can  be 
mutually  accomphshed  by  both  coun- 
tries in  this  research. 

Again  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  his  ef- 
forts in  this  field,  as  I  do  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada,  who  has 
so  capably  handled  this  bill  on  the  floor. 

I  shall  support  it,  and  support  it  en- 
thusiastically, as  a  wonderful  forward 
step,  both  for  the  United  States  and  for 
the  world. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Natural- 
ly, I  am  gratified  to  hear  these  remarks 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New- 
York,  who  has  again  demonstrated  his 
interest  in  broad  national  problems. 

Evidence  of  the  fact  that  possibly  even 
in  New  York  City  there  is  growing  inter- 
est in  this  problem  is  that  fact  that  Mr. 
Warren  Berry,  a  columnist  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  had  an  article  in 
the  Exchange  for  April  1961,  bearing 
the  title  Desalting  the  Ocean — A  New- 
Industry?"  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  may  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Desalting  the  Ocean:  A  New  Industbt? 
(By  Warren  Berry) 

On  a  hot  day  there's  nothing  a  man  likes 
more  than  a  cold  beer.  A  6-ounce  glass  with 
a  bit  of  foam  on  top  is  a  real  thirst  quencher 
But  to  make  6  ounce*  takes  about  1  quart 
of  water. 

It's  an  Innocent,  almost  ln.slgnlficant 
scene;  A  thirsty  man  sitting  comfortably  at 
home  watching  a  world  series  game  on  TV. 
sipping  his  beer  and  placing  the  glass  back 
on  a  paper  coaster.  But  then  the  statistician 
starts  to  analyze  the  compKinents  in  this 
simple  act  of  thirst  quenching — and  also 
comes  up  with  some  other  figures. 

A  barrel  of  beer  takes  470  gallons  of  water 
to  make,  a  ion  ■  >1  Riee!  uses  65,000  gallons 
and  a  ton  of  paper  needs  45.000.  J-ust  keep- 
ing this  country  going  laps  up  250  billion 
gallons  of  water  dally  By  1970,  worried 
ex;>erts  assure  us.  tlie  Nation  s  wattr  requlre- 
rnenta  will  be  doubled,  possibly  tripled. 

Where's  It  all  coming  from?  We  ordinary 
mortals  don-t  sweat  about  thU  too  oaueh. 
Our  lack  of   Interest  Is  quite  natural  since 
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we    have    always    taken    water    for    granted. 
After  all,  we're  mostly  water  ourselves. 

Naturally  we  know  some  sections  of  this 
well-endowed  land  are  Impoverished  when  it 
comes  to  water.  The  wealth  of  Texas  may 
be  its  oil  but  Its  lifeblood  is  water.  Its  cat- 
tle raisers  and  cottongrowers  operate  in  a 
State  where  water  sometimes  is  used  up  20 
times  faster  than  nature  can  produce  it. 
Occasionally  the  East  feels  a  bit  parched  but 
not  often  enough  to  create  a  good  scare.  A 
Boston  water  main  bursts  or  a  Jersey  reser- 
voir suddenly  becomes  brackish  and  mud 
filled — and  the  city  fathers  say  "no  watering 
the  lawn  Tuesdays." 
<f  The  facts  are  more  important  than  Just 
^  beer  drinking,  car  washing,  or  keeping  the 
front  lawn  green.  Industry  and  government 
are  worried,  and  for  good  reason.  Within 
10  years,  more  than  1,000  American  cities 
will  be  forced  to  use  salt  water  or  the  brack- 
ish variety  for  drinking  purposes.  That's  the 
word  from  Dr.  Arthur  Miller  who  heads  the 
Interior  Department's  Office  of  Saline  Water. 

President  Kennedy  told  Congress  about  it. 
Vice  President  Johnson  has  written  on  the 
subject,  and  most  recently  a  Senate  sub- 
committee has  estimated  it  will  take  over 
$50  billion  to  keep  this  country  green  and 
growing  over  the  next  20  years. 

The  twin  blotters  of  irrigation  and  indus- 
try each  sop  up  45  percent  of  the  water  used 
daily  while  the  rest  spills  from  household 
water  taps.  Since  industry  is  so  heavily 
Involved,  it's  now  leading  the  way  with  proc- 
esses for  converting  saline  or  brackish  liq- 
uids. At  least  25  major  companies  are  en- 
gaged in  the  search. 

Some  see  profits  in  the  future,  others 
aren't  so  sure,  but  in  general  all  agree  it's 
necessary  work.  Making  fresh  water  from 
the  sea  or  a  green-scabbed  millpond  can  be 
expensive. 

The  experts  would  like  to  produce  1,000 
gallons  of  fresh,  palatable  water  for  20  to  40 
cents.  So  far,  about  the  lowest  practical 
level  is  $1. 

Caught  in  the  whirlpool,  American  indus- 
try Is  trying  evaporation,  chemicals,  sun- 
power,   even   freezing,  to  do  the  job. 

Everyone's  heard  that  dire  name,  the  Dry 
Tortugas,  but  down  in  the  Netherlands  An- 
tilles the  island  of  Aruba  was  also  faced  with 
a  water  problem.  A  New  York  engineering 
firm  toyed  with  the  project  and  considered 
ideas  ranging  from  towing  icebergs  down 
from  the  Arctic  to  building  a  $10  million 
plant.     The  latter  project  won  out. 

Aruba  is  an  island  where  the  calm  blue 
waters  are  ideal  for  swimming  but  even  a 
tourist  wouldn't  drink  sea  water.  A  multi- 
stage distillation  method  was  chosen  from 
several  methods  suggested.  Essentially  it's 
simple  enough :  Oil  is  used  as  the  fuel  in 
heating  sea  water  to  boiling,  then  the  pure 
steam  is  condensed  and  out  comes  fresh 
water.  After  being  reduced  from  a  3.5  per- 
cent salt  content  to  less  than  0.0005  percent, 
the  water  is  so  pure  it's  tasteless  and  has  to 
be  filtered  through  coral  to  give  it  a  bit  of 
flavor. 

Distillation  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  systems  now  being  pursued  by 
American  companies.  General  Electric.  Wes- 
tinghouse,  and  Food  Machinery  k  Chemical 
are  exploring  that  area.  But  in  a  sunny 
tropical  clime  why  not  harness  something 
that's  plentiful?  Sun-tanned  men  in  white 
laboratory  smocks  are  doing  just  that  at  Du 
Pont  and  Curtls.s-Wrieht  where  they  think 
solar  heat  might  do  the  Job.  It's  another 
evaporation  process  where  salt  water  drips 
down  a  glass-protected,  slanted  pan.  Sun 
rays  cause  the  fresh  water  to  condense  on 
the  glass  much  like  the  st^am  en  tlie  in- 
side of  a  window  in  an  overlieated  room  on 
an  overcold  day. 

Of  course  the  old  idea  of  a  simple  filter  is 
always  a  contender,  especially  since  It's 
taken  on  some  space  age  overtones.  From 
the  basic  idea  of  forcing  salt  water  through 
a   membrane   so   that   salt  particles    remain 


behind,  the  principle  has  evolved  into  ;in 
electrochemical  process  whereby  salt  is 
broken  down  to  ite  components  leaving  be- 
hind clear,  cool  water.  A  negative  electrtical 
charge  draws  sodium  out  through  a  mem- 
brane on  one  side  and  a  positive  charge 
draws  chlorine  out  the  other.  In  the  middle 
of  the  plastic  receptacle,  there's  nothing  but 
fresh  water. 

Membranes  of  many  types  are  taking  up 
the  time  and  money  of  American  Machine  & 
Foundry,  Pfaudler  Permutit.  and  Rohm  & 
Haas,  among  others. 

Freezing  is  the  hope  of  several  big  entiles 
in  the  field:  Fairbanks  Whitney,  Carrier,  and 
Blaw-Knox.  The  big  test  will  be  a  desalting 
plant   Fairbanks  is   building  in   Israel. 

And  the  strictly  chemical  types  are  at- 
tracting attention,  too.  They  sometime.s  ii.se 
resins  which  attract  salt  ions,  sometlnics 
solvents  for  drawing  the  pure  water  from  |he 
salt.  Koppers  has  landed  on  gas  hydrn^tes 
for  separating  the  water  from  the  brine  It 
would  be  fine  if  an  ocean  or  two  could  be 
ciiancred  into  drinkable  stuff.  Or  spx-aklng 
from  the  strictly  human  angle,  it  would  be 
all  right  if  man  liad  a  different  set  of  kid- 
neys. TliC  ocean  Is  between  3  and  Sij  per- 
cent salt.  The  human  body  can  dispose  of 
only  2  percent 

Sweetening  the  sea  becomes  importlunt, 
but  there's  also  tlie  problem  of  reusing  avdll- 
able  water  The  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  la.st  year  told  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  National  Water  Resources 
that  a  lot  of  this  effort  is  up  to  industry  it- 
self. One  ultramodern  steel  producer,  a 
spokesman  said,  used  only  1,100  gallons  to 
make  a  ton  of  metal  against  the  industry  Av- 
erage of  65,000  gallons.  Some  factories  now 
recirculate  and  purify  the  liquids  in  every- 
thing from  cooling  systems  to  employee  wa- 
ter fountains. 

In  the  field  of  wat«r  treatment,  therei  is 
Sterling  Drug  with  its  Zimmerman  method 
for  subtracting  sludge  and  sewage  from 
contaminated  waterways.  It  has  a  royalty- 
free  arran^^cmerit  with  the  Metropolitan 
Sanitary  District  of  Greater  Chicago  whJch 
helped  develop  the  process.  Government  co- 
operation seemed  to  pay  off.  though.  NIow 
It's  signed  up  with  the  sanitary  board  of 
Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  for  a  15-year  contract. 
Chemical  companies  like  Wallace  &  Tiernan 
have  been  concentrating  on  making  money 
from  water  treatment,  too. 

Profit-conscious  industry  and  vote-con- 
sclovis  Government  agree  on  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem,  no  matter  which  methods 
prove  most  practical  There  are  fears  ttoat 
the  UnltPd  States  might  become  the  first 
major  industrial  nation  to  experience  a  Be- 
rious  water  shortage. 

To  many  ota'^ervers,  in  short,  this  problpm 
of  water  supply  is  going  to  make  the  spfce 
race  look  pallid. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
Pre.sident,  I  ask  unanimou.s  con.scnt  that 
an  article  by  George  Kennedy.  "The 
Rambler"  of  the  Washington  Star,  for 
August  28,  1961,  be  placed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  He  reports  an  interview 
on  this  subject  in  the  office  of  Secretory 
Udall  and  Mr.  MacGowan,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
■was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Rambler  Drinks  Pure  HO 
(By  George  Kennedy) 

Secretary  Udall  complained  the  other  day 
that  all  this  space  craze  was  distracting  the 
public's  attention  from  a  program  of  more 
mundane  importance,  tlie  conversion  of  sea 
water  into  fresh  water. 

The  Rambler  feels  that  changing  the  lone 
and  level  sands  of  desert  into  the  fruited 
plain  is  more  important  than  putting  a  man 
on  a  moon. 


So.  being  of  good  will  with  a  desire  to  do 
something  constructive  in  this  column,  he 
wandered  over  to  Interior  and  had  a  talk 
with  Charles  F.  MacGowan,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water. 

He  learned  that  the  recently  opened  Free- 
port  (Tex.)  plant  is  one  of  five  about  the 
country  either  under  construction  or  in  the 
initial  stages  of  operation 

The  others  are  at  San  Diego.  Calif  ,  Web- 
ster, S.  Dak.,  Roswell.  N  Mex  and  Wrights- 
ville  Beach,  N.C. 

They  represent  as  many  methods  of  con- 
versation Freeport,  San  Diego  and  Roswell 
are  distillation  plants,  but  of  different  de- 
sign and  operation  Webster  is  an  electro- 
dialysis  plant  in  which  brackish  water  is  de- 
mineralized  by  passing  an  electric  current 
through  it  The  plant  at  Wrlghtsville  Beacii 
Is  a  freezing  plant. 

The  conversion  of  brackish  water  is  even 
more  of  a  problem  than  sea  water  It  is 
being  tackled  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
in  Japan,  South  Africa.  Algeria,  Israel  and 
Bahrein  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Some  minerals,  especially  iron,  have  a 
way  of  staying  in  the  water  through  their 
conversion  into  steam  and  condensation  back 
into  water  In  the  distilling  process  That's 
why  electrodialysis  is   used 

This  demineralizatlon  is  of  first  impor- 
tance to  agriculture,  to  the  irrigation  of  the 
desert.  Man  and  animals  will  get  by  on 
brackish  water  that  will  sttxnt  or  kill  plant 
life 

The  description  of  the  operation  of  the 
FVeeport  plant  in  the  Associated  Press  re- 
port of  its  opening  was  not  one  that  would 
satisfy  an  avid  reader  of  Popular  Mechanics. 
But  one  realized  why,  when  Mr  MacGowan 
put  before  a  light  a  colored  transparency 
that  showed  the  course  of  the  water  In  and 
out.  Basically  the  process  is  a  single  dis- 
tillation, but  it  is  both  Ingenious  and  com- 
plex due  to  the  effort  to  obtain  optimum 
Utilization  of  the  heat. 

For  instance,  the  water  Just  condensed 
from  steam,  which  is  quite  hot,  is  piped 
alongside  the  Incoming  sea  water  to  warm 
it  so  that  it  will  take  less  heat  in  the  boiler 
chamber  to  turn  it  into  steam. 

The  heat  is  obtained  from  the  neighbor- 
ing Ekow  chemical  plant  The  fuel  is  gas. 
The  Dow  Co.  buys  half  the  product  water. 
The  other  half  is  purchased  by  the  city  of 
Freeport 

The  plant  produces  at  a  cost  of  $1  per 
thousand  gallons. 

What  does  natural   fresh  water  cost? 

That  is  diflacult  to  determine,  Mr,  Mac- 
Gowan said.  The  District's  water  comes 
from  the  Potomac.  It  is  free  for  the  tap- 
ping. But  natural  water  is  a  raw  material 
to  be  processed.  It  must  be  filtered  and 
chlorinated  to  reduce  bacteria.  Alum  and 
fluorine  are  added  District  water  costs 
at>out  $1  a  thousand  gallons  But  that  is  the 
delivered  price — at  the  faucet. 

It  It  estimated  that  a  plant  30  times  the 
size  of  the  one  at  Freeport  would  produce  at 
the  rate  of  about  50  cents  per  1,000  gal- 
lons. But  It  may  be  that  the  lowest  cost 
process  will  be  the  freezing  of  sea  water. 
That  is  not  as  simple  as  it  sounds.  For 
some  of  the  products,  water  must  be  used  to 
wash  the  ice  crystals.  Salt  has  a  way  of 
clinging  to  them. 

In  this  process  there  is  similar  ingenuity 
in  trying  for  optimum  use  of  the  refriger- 
ant. The  brine,  which  refuses  to  freeze,  be- 
comes quite  cold — below  32°.  It  is  piped 
alongside  the  incoming  sea  water  before  it 
gets  to  the  freezing  chamber 

"Here."  said  Mr.  MacGowan  taking  a 
plastic  fiask  from  his  desk,  "have  a  drink. 
This  is  gulf  water  from  the  Freeport  plant." 

It  tasted  fine. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Follow- 
ing that  article,  as  a  part  of  the  history 
of  this  effort.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this 
point  remarks  of  C.  P.  MacGowan,  Di- 
rector of  the  OflQce  of  Saline  Water,  be- 
fore the  Association  of  Western  State 
Engineers,  at  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  on 
Thursday.  August  17,  1961.  This  address 
is  of  particular  value  because  it  reviews 
what  he  calls  the  microscopic  beginning 
in  1952  to  the  location  of  five  demon- 
stration plants,  and  gives  a  little  infor- 
mation on  the  processes  used  in  each 
of  those  plants,  which  I  am  sure  will 
l:>e  of  int<?rest  to  those  who  want  to  know 
about  the  program. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Address  bt  Dihbctor  MacGowan 

We  feel  that  really  remarkable  progress 
has  been  achieved  in  the  short  span  of  9 
years.  The  cost  of  converting  1,000  gaUons 
(f  sea  water  t.o  fresh  lias  been  reduced  from 
over  >4  to  aJauut  $1,  but  the  total  effect  of 
the  advances  in  technology  is  lost  in  an 
instantaneous  flurr)'  of  dispatches  that  fresh 
w.iter  from  the  oceans  will  make  the  deserts 
bloom  immediately  upon  completion  of  but 
one  step  along  the  long  road. 

I  think  you  wlii  ag.'ee  with  me  that  good 
progress  has  been  made,  but  you  also  know- 
that  there  is  no  market  for  Irrigation  water 
at  $326  per  acre -foot.  So  we'll  cut  away 
the  fantajsy  by  not  talking  abotit  the  moon; 
nor  free  energy;  nor  the  banishment  of  dis- 
ease; and  certainly,  not  about  converted  sea 
water  to  make  the  desert,?  capable  of  l>earlng 
crops  unless  and  until  the  costs  are  dra- 
matically reduced 

We  must  learn  to  wnlk  before  we  can  learn 
to  run  In  my  opinion  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  has  Just  taken  its  first  toddUng  steps, 
but  for  us.  Just  like  it  is  for  every  child. 
It  is  quite  an  accomplishment  TTirwe  of 
you  who  are  parents  can  understand  how 
we  now  feel — proud,  apprehensive  and  pro- 
tective. 

"microscopic"  bbctnntno 

The  U.S.  Government's  work  In  this  field 
goes  back  to  1952,  when  Congress  passed 
the  Saline  Water  Act  to  provide  for  research 
and  development  of  practical  methods  of 
producing  fresh  water  from  saline  sources. 
The  1952  act  authorized  $2  million  for  a 
5-year  program  In  1955,  the  act  was 
amended  by  lncrea.«=lng  the  authorization  to 
♦  10  million  and  extending  the  life  of  the 
profrram  through  fiscal  year  1963.  Prom 
fi.scal  1953  to  fiscal  1962  Inclusive.  Congress 
has  appropriated  a  total  of  %9:iai.Q60.  which 
amount.*  to  an  average  annual  appropriation 
of  less  than  91  million.  In  terms  of  the 
total  Federal  budget  this  amount  has  been 
dei5cribed  as  microscopic.  Compared  to 
many  State  water  development  programs  It 
is  minute.  It  is  even  dwarfed  by  many 
municipal   water  development  expenditure* 

In  1958  the  Congress  provided  the  Office 
Of  Saline  Water  with  a  new  dimension  and 
authorization:  To  construct  and  operate  five 
saline  water  conversion  plants  to  demon- 
strate the  reliability,  engineering,  operating, 
and  economic  potentials  of  the  most  promis- 
ing of  the  presently  known  processes. 

In  the  demonstration  plant  program  five 
processes  and  five  sites  have  been  selected 
They  are:  Long-tube  vertical  multiple-effect 
distillation,  Freeport.  Tex  :  multistage  flash 
distillation.  San  Diego.  Calif  ;  electrodialysis, 
Webster,  S.  Dak  :  forced  circulation  vapor 
compression.  Roswell,  N  Mex  :  and  freezing, 
Wrlghtsville  Beach.  N.C 

TJIE    rRrFPORT    PLANT 

On  June  8.  1960.  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  awarded  a  $1,246,250  contract  to 
the  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  l-million-gaIlon-i>er-day 
saline  water  conversion  demonstration  plant 
at  Freeport.  Tex. 


In  the  LTV  process,  sea  water  falls 
through  bundles  of  2-lnch  tubes  In  a  series 
of  evaporators  under  progressively  redticed 
pressure  In  the  first  evaporator,  steam 
around  the  outside  of  the  tube  bundle 
causes  part  of  the  sea  water  to  boll  as  It 
falls  through  the  tubes.  Emerging  at  the 
bottom  of  the  evaporator  then,  is  a  mixture 
of  vapor  and  hot  brine  The  hot  brine  is 
pumped  Uj  the  top  of  the  second  evaporator 
where  under  slightly  reduced  pressure  it 
again  falls  through  the  inside  of  the  tubes. 

The  vapor  produced  in  the  first  effect  flows 
to  the  outside  of  the  tube  bundle  in  the  sec- 
ond effect  Here  the  vapor  Is  condensed  to 
fresh  water  by  giving  up  its  latent  heat  of 
vaporization  to  the  sea  water  falling  through 
the  tubes  which  again  causes  part  of  the 
water  In  the  tubes  to  bo;i  The  s.ime  process 
Is  repeated  through  all  12  effects  of  the 
plant  The  Freeport  plaiit  was  completed 
on  June  6.  1961,  and  dedicated  on  June  21. 

THE    S.^N    DIEGO    PLANT 

A  $1,608,000  construction  contract  for  a 
1-mlUion-gallon-per-day  plant  at  San  Diego. 
Calif.,  was  awarded  to  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp..  on  November  5,  1960.  Thl* 
plant  will  uii:ize  a  multistage  flash  distilla- 
tion prcxress 

In  flash  distillation,  sea  water  is  heated 
and  then  introduced  into  a  large  chamber 
where  reduced  pressure  lowers  the  boiling 
point  of  the  hot  brine. 

When  the  brine  enters  this  chamber  the 
reduced  pressure  causes  part  of  the  liquid 
to  immediately  boil— or  flash — into  steam. 
leaving  a  slightly  concentrated  brine  which 
is  p.usscd  through  a  series  of  similar  cham- 
bers (multistage)  at  successively  higher 
vacuums  where  the  flash  process  is  repeated 
at  progressively  lower  temperatures. 

The  San  Diego  plant  is  being  constructed 
with  36  flashing  stages  It  is  scheduled  for 
completion  late  this  year 

THE    WEBSTEE    PLANT 

A  $482,200  construction  contract  was 
awarded  on  November  16  1960,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  2.S0.0O0-ganon-per-day  elec- 
trodialysis process  demonstration  plant  to 
demlneralize  the  brackish  well  water  of 
Webster,  S.  Dak.  The  Wetwter  plant  is  also 
scheduled  to  be  completed  and  in  opera- 
tion by  the  end  of  this  year 

An  electrodialysis  cell,  as  utilized  in  this 
process,  consists  of  a  sandwich  of  alternat- 
ing cation  and  anion  permeable  membranes. 
Upon  the  application  of  an  electric  current 
the  positively  charged  ions  isuch  as  so- 
dium*, pass  through  the  cation  permeable 
membranes  and  the  negatively  charged  ions 
(such  as  chloride),  move  in  the  opposite 
direction  and  pass  through  the  anion  perme- 
able membranes.  The  water  in  the  center 
chamber  of  each  membrane  sandwich  Is  thus 
depleted  of  salt,  while  the  water  passing 
through    the    Intervening   pairs   is    enriched 

THK    ROPWin.I,    PLANT 

A  third  distillation  process,  forced  circu- 
lation vapor  compression  will  be  utilized  In 
a  I-mllllon-gallon-per-day  plant  at  Roswell, 
N.  Mex.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  award  a 
construction  contract  for  this  plant  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

In  a  forced  circulation  vap>or  compression 
plant,  the  saline  water  Is  forced  up  through 
a  tube  bundle,  with  vapor  and  hot  brine 
emerging  from  the  top  of  the  tubes.  The 
vapor  Is  pumped  off.  and  compressed,  thus 
raising  Its  temperature,  and  returned  to  the 
heating  side  of  the  evaj>orator  tubes  as  the 
principal   heat   source  of  the  plant. 

THE    NORTH    CAROLINA    PLAINTT 

The  flfth  demonstration  plant  will  utilize 
a  freezing  process.  An  Ice  crystal  is  pure 
water,  but  when  sea  water  freezes  the  salt 
crysUls  are  trapped  between  the  ice  crystals. 
The  problem  is  to  economically  separate  the 
pure  water  ice  crystals  from  the  salt.  The 
conversion  of  salt  water  by  freezing  Is  rela- 
Uvely   new,   but  we  feel   It  has  cor^iderable 


potential  Freezing  has  several  inherent  ad- 
vantages over  conventional  distillation 
processes.  For  example,  the  lesser  tendency 
toward  sealing  and  corrosion  because  of  the 
low  operating  temperatures  Involved,  and 
most  important,  perhaps,  the  lower  energy 
requirement  to  freeze  sea  water  as  compared 
to  the  energy  required  for  the  evaporation 
of  sea  water. 

We  expect  to  obtain  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation from  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  five  demonstration  plants,  the 
cost  of  which  Is  approximately  88.575.000. 
I  extend  to  all  of  you  a  cordial  invitation 
to  visit  these  plants  to  determine  for  your- 
self their  practical  value  and  potential  ap- 
plication. Bear  In  mind,  however,  that  they 
are  relatively  small,  and  for  the  most  part, 
first  generation  or  pioneer  units.  Contin- 
ued progress  t<jward  lower  cost  converted 
sea  or  brackish  water  is  anticipated. 

We  expect  these  first  plants  to  produce 
fresh  water  In  the  range  of  $1-11.25  per 
thousand  gallons,  with  tlie  exception  of  the 
plant  at  Webster.  S  Dak  ,  where  a  lower 
cost  might  be  attained  due  to  lower  salinity 
of  the  water  to  be  demlneraiized. 

THE    ECONOMICS    INVOLVED 

Since  so  much  depends  upon  It,  I  believe 
it  is  Important  to  briefly  describe  how  the 
Office  of  Saline  'V^'ater  computes  the  cost  of 
fresh  water  converted  from  saline  sotirces. 
We  begin  with  the  cost  of  the  land  required 
for  the  plant,  to  this  we  add  the  total  capi- 
tal investment  for  necessary  equipment, 
operating  costs  including  fuel  and  person- 
nel, maintenance,  taxes.  Interest,  and  In- 
surance. Tlie  entire  project  Is  amortized  on 
a  rather  severe  20-year  schedule. 

Use  of  a  20-year  amortization  schedule 
is  not  t)ecause  we  believe  plant  life  is  lim- 
ited to  that  period  of  time,  but  because  we 
believe  progress  will  be  such  that  any  plants 
constructed  today  will  be  obsolete  by  that 
time.  Using  this  formula,  which  we  be- 
lieve includes  ail  costs  at  today's  prices,  we 
arrive  at  a  cost  of  water  at  the  plant. 

This  procedure  was  developed  in  order 
to  compare  the  economic  merits  of  one  con- 
version process  with  those  of  another  proc- 
ess. Unfortunately,  many  people  compare 
these  costs  with  the  rate  tliey  presently  pay 
fur  natural  fresh  water.  More  properly,  we 
suggest  that  the  cost  of  converted  water 
be  compared  with  the  coet  of  developing 
new  and  additional  sources  of  supply  to 
meet  the  Increasing  demands  for  fresh 
water.  It  shou;d  also  be  pointed  out  that 
the  water  obtained  from  a  conversion  plant 
is  of  the  highest  quality,  and  for  industrial 
and  municipal  use  it  should  be  worth  a 
better  price. 

Within  our  authorizatkm  and  appropria- 
tion limits  the  Office  has  developed  a  rather 
unique  Government  prograim.  From  the 
outset  we  have  endeavored  to  develop  a  co- 
operative prograni  between  Federal  agency 
and  States,  municipalities,  private  research 
and  industrial  firms.  At  the  present  time 
the  OflBce  has  entered  into  cooperative 
agreements  with  seven  States  providing  for 
general  assistance  and  exchange  of  Infor- 
mation on  the  development  of  improved 
saline  water  conversion  processes  and  their 
actual  potentla;  applicat:.on.  Possibly  my 
appearance  here  today  will  stimulate  the 
signing  of  several  more  such  agreements. 

COST   IS   THK   probu:m 

To  convert  sea  or  brackish  water  Xg  fresh 
is  relatively  simple,  but  to  do  It  at  low  cost 
(as  we  pj-c  directed  to  do)  Is  extraordinarily 
difficult.  It  presents  mfmy  chemical  and 
mechanical  problems  of  ccinslderable  magni- 
tude. We  know  of  the  existence  of  many 
natural  phenomena,  but  we  do  not  tinder- 
stand  how  those  phenomena  occur  nor  Is 
there  any  data.  We  have  uncovered  many 
gaps  In  the  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  well-known  natural  processes.  For  ex- 
ample, we  know  that  salt  dissolves  In  water 
and    that    the    process    requires    very    little 
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energy.  If  we  knew  how  this  is  accomplished 
perhaps  we  could  reverse  the  process  to 
remove  the  dissolved  solids. 

Since  the  Initiation  of  the  program,  as  I 
have  indicated  earlier,  the  cost  of  converted 
water  has  been  reduced  substantially.  How- 
ever, if  we  were  to  continue  only  the  present 
effort,  which  has  been  largely  engineering, 
we  may  fast  approach  the  flat  portion  of  the 
asymptotic  cost  curve.  During  the  past  few 
years  the  cost  of  conversion  has  been  re- 
duced by  dollars,  but  the  cost  curves  predict 
that  from  this  point  forward  it  will  be  as 
difficult  to  lower  the  cost  by  a  dime  as  it  was 
to  cut  the  cost  by  a  dollar  in  the  past. 

Most  scientists  and  engineers  agree  that 
the  ultimate  effective,  economical  means  of 
saline  water  conversion  may  yet  remain  to  be 
discovered;  hence,  the  foundation  of  any 
effective  program  such  as  this  is  continuous 
fundamental  research.  Thus,  we  are  at- 
tempting to  surmount  the  technological 
barriers  to  low-cost  conversion  through  a 
dual  approach  to  the  problem:  basic  re- 
search and  engineering  development. 

SIXTY    CONTRACTS    PAST    YEAR 

During  the  past  year,  over  60  contracts 
were  negotiated  and  maneiged  by  our  14  staff 
engineers.  Most  of  these  contracts,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  previous  years,  have  sup- 
ported studies  in  the  field  of  engineering 
development. 

Different  processes  will  be  developed  hav- 
ing advantages  for  particular  applications. 
For  example,  some  types  of  processes  will  be 
more  economical  for  treating  brackish 
waters;  some  processes  are  expected  to  be 
particularly  adaptable  to  use  in  household- 
type  units  or  small  installations;  others  will 
be  best  for  multimillion-gallon-per-day 
plants.  The  factors  connected  with  loca- 
tion, such  as  water  type,  fuel  costs,  weather 
conditions,  and  waste  disposal  conditions. 
can  determine  which  of  several  conversion 
processes  would  be  the  most  efficient  to  use 
for  a  given  purpose. 

Between  today  and  the  day  of  low-cost 
conversion  many  difficult  technological  bar- 
riers still  must  be  surmounted.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  can  best  be  accomplished  through 
basic  and  fundamental  research  aimed  at 
developing  new  knowledge  and  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  natural  phenomena  in- 
volved. 

To  assist  us  in  developing  a  basic  research 
program  aimed  at  solving  the  water  supply 
problem  of  a  generation  hence,  we  asked  the 
National  Academy  of  Science-National  Re- 
search Council  to  conduct  a  thorough  study 
of  problems  involved  and  the  various  disci- 
plines that  might  profitably  be  explored,  and 
recommend  a  course  of  action  that  we  could 
use  as  a  guideline  in  an  expanded  basic 
research  effort. 

To  provide  us  with  the  information  and 
recommendations  we  sought  earlier  this  sum- 
mer, the  NAS-NRC  conducted  a  monthlong 
conference  at  Woods  Hole.  Mass  ,  to  which 
they  invited  some  of  the  finest  scientists  of 
this  Nation  to  participate.  The  recommen- 
dations of  this  learned  conference  will  be 
available  late  this  year,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  we  are  looking  forward  to  receiving 
this  document  with  considerable  anticipa- 
tion. We  intend  to  implement  its  recom- 
mendations as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

President  Kennedy  has  pledged  his  admin- 
istration to  redoubled  efforts  in  the  field  of 
saline  water  conversion.  To  this  end  there 
Is  currently  before  the  Congress  legislation 
that  will  enable  us  to  substantially  acceler- 
ate our  present  program.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  next  Tuesday  (Aug.  22.  1961).  we  will 
appear  before  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  to  present  Justifi- 
cation for  an  expanded  and  extended  pro- 
gram. 

SELECT    WATER   COMMITTEE'S    REPORT 

It  seems  certain  that  the  day  will  come 
when  saline  water  conversion  plants  will  be 
erected  and  operated  in  most,  if  not  all,  of 


the  Western  States.  This  projection  Is  be^ed 
on  the  report  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  National  Water  Resources  which 
stated:  "Demands  (for  fresh  water  i  are  pro- 
jected to  increase  to  559  billion  gallons  a 
day  or  51  percent  of  streamflow  by  1980,  and 
to  888  billion  gallons  a  day.  or  81  percent  of 
streamflow  by  year  2000  " 

The  report  of  the  select  committee  also 
pointed  out  that  to  provide  for  projected 
increases  In  population  and  economic  activ- 
ity, full  development  of  all  of  the  available 
water  resources  would  be  required  by  1980, 
or  earlier  in  tiie  south  Pacific.  Colorado 
River.  Great  Basin,  upper  Rio  Grande-Pecos 
River,  and  upper  Missouri  River  water  re- 
source regions. 

By  the  year  2000  the  following  regions  will 
be  added  to  the  list  of  those  in  which  full 
development  of  available  water  resources  will 
be  required  if  the  projected  demands  are  to 
be  met:  upper  Arkansas-Red  Rivers,  western 
Great  Lakes,  and  western  gulf  water  resource 
regions. 

Even  if  the  projections  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee prove  to  be  only  partially  correct  it 
seems  evident  that  a  new  source  of  supply 
to  supplement  our  natural  sources  of  Iresh 
water  will  be  required,  and  Its  cost  may  not 
be  the  primary  consideration.  We  know 
that  our  future  economic  development 
hinges  upon  the  availability  of  fresh  water. 
The  Office  of  Saline  Water  is  working  to 
make  a  supplemental  supply  available  at  the 
lowest  possible  price — but  most  important 
of  all  to  make  it  available,  if  needed. 

We  can  put  a  price  on  water,  but  we  can- 
not put  a  value  on  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  or  prudent  for  nj0  to 
speculate  on  the  future  price  of  fresh  waiter 
converted  from  saline  sources.  I  am  <ton- 
vinced.  however,  that  working  hand  in  hand 
with  States,  municipalities,  universities,  re- 
search organizations,  and  industry  we  can 
look  forward  to  continued  progress  and  an 
exciting  future.  j] 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  following  that  insertion,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  portion  of  a 
statement  by  Kenneth  G.  Barnhill,  of 
Ionics.  Inc..  on  the  economical  desalt- 
ing of  brackish  water  by  electi-odialysis, 
which  he  wrote  as  a  paper  for  presenta- 
tion at  the  1960  Joint  Convention  of  the 
Florida  Section,  American  Water  Works 
Association,  at  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla..  on 
the  14th  of  November  1960.  jj 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  || 

Economical    Desalting   of   Brackish    WAter 

BY     ELECTRODIALYSIS 

(By   Kenneth   G.   Barnhill,   Ionics,    Inc  ,    152 
Sixth  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass.) 

Much  publicity  has  been  given  the  general 
subject  of  saline  water  conversion  and  cer- 
tainly Florida,  almost  surrounded  by  sea 
water  and  tinderlain  with  consideriible 
brackish  water,  is  interested  in  the  subject. 
In  consequence,  no  technical  program  In 
recent  months  touching  on  water  use  has 
been  complete  without  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  writer  is  pleased  to  present  the 
paper  for  your  conference  on  one  of  the 
most  promising  processes  for  treating  brack- 
ish water;  namely,  electrodialysis.  The  eco- 
nomics of  the  process  will  be  our  emphasis. 

Florida  has  a  stake  in  our  Government's 
program.  A  half-million-dollar  pilot  plant 
using  the  freezing  process  is  to  be  installed 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  cities  of  port 
Orange  and  Key  West  are  receiving  further 
consideration  at  this  writing  along  with 
five  other  east  coast  sites  for  the  last  of  the 
five  large  Government  demonstration  plants 
also  utilizing  the  freezing  method. 


I.    INTRODUCTION 

In  electrodialysis.  or  electric  membrane 
demineralization.  charged  atomic-size  par- 
ticles of  dissolved  salts  and  minerals  when 
subjected  to  an  electrical  field  migrate 
through  selective  plastic  membranes  to  a 
waste  brine,  leaving  partially  demineralized 
water    behind. 

The  use  of  the  process  has  grown  rapidly  in 
this  country  and  abroad  in  the  last  2  years. 
As  of  January  1,  1958,  there  were  only  two 
commercial-size  plants  in  operation  in  the 
United  States.  Today,  less  than  3  years 
later,  there  are  11  plants  in  operation  with 
an  aggregate  capacity  of  350  000  gallons  per 
day  serving  10,000  people.  Nine  more  units 
have  not  yet  been  started  up,  which  will  add 
more  than  500,000  gallons  per  day  of  capacity. 

The  adaption  of  the  process  abroad  has 
been  equally  not«worlhy.  Most  of  the 
plants  have  gone  into  desert  areas,  where 
oil  exploration  has  been  flourishing,  e.g. 
Bahrain,  Kuwait,  Arabia,  and  Libya.  About 
30  plants  are  in  operation  in  these  areas  and 
more  are  on  order. 

The  South  Africans  have  a  large  experi- 
mental plant  at  Welkom  designed  for  3  mil- 
lion gallons  per  day,  but  currently  not  pro- 
ducing at  capacity. 

Total  world  capacity  of  commercial  mem- 
brane plants  is  about  1.2  million  gallons  per 
day. 

Coalinga.  Calif.,  dedicated  the  first  truly 
municipal  deminerallzlng  plant  in  February 
of  1959  which  serves  6.500  people  with  de- 
mineralized  drinking  and  culinary  water 
through  one  part  of  a  dual  piping  system 
Much  good  data  has  been  published  on  this 
plant. 

June  1.  1960.  the  city  officials  of  Oxnard, 
Calif.,  witnessed  the  operation  of  the  first 
250.000  gallons  per  day  "stack."  demonstrat- 
ing the  fact  that  multimilUon-gallon-per-day 
plants  can  be  built  using  this  stack  as  a 
building  block. 

It  Is  the  object  of  this  papjer  to  review 
geographical  areas  In  the  United  States 
where  brackish  water  exists  and  fresh  water 
is  scarce  or  Inaccessible.  The  Florida  situa- 
tion will  receive  special  attention. 

We  shall  also  explain  the  workings  of  the 
electrodialysis  process  and  the  equipment  to 
carry  it  out. 

Estimated  costs  will  be  developed  for  three 
2-mlIllon-gallon-per-day  plants  based  on 
three  typical  Florida  waters  using  actual 
analyses. 

II.  the   prevalance   of    highly    mineralized 

WELL   WATEB   in    THE   tJNITED   STATES 

While  waterworks  men  generally  are  aware 
that  the  States  of  Texas.  New  Mexico.  Ari- 
zona. North  and  South  Dakota,  and  Montana 
have  an  abundance  of  saline  ground  water, 
few  realize  that  central  New  York  State, 
southwestern  Kansas,  many  parts  of  south- 
ern California,  the  extension  of  our  Great 
Plains  in  neighboring  Manitoba.  Saskatch- 
ewan, and  Alberta,  and  both  coastal  areas  of 
your  native  Florida,  also  suffer  from  this 
condition. 

Florida's  situation  Is  summarized  in  the 
two  quotes  from  Water  Supply  and  Research 
Paper  No  6,  November  30.  1951,  and  a  state- 
ment by  Florida's  director  of  the  bureau  of 
sanitary  engineering. 

"Along  the  coastal  fringe  from  Volusia  to 
Dade  County,  water  from  the  artesian  aquifer 
is  too  highly  mineralized  to  be  used  as  a 
source  of  municipal  supplies,  often  having  a 
total  hardness  ranging  from  500  to  1.000  parts 
per  million,  with  chlorides  and  sulfates  of 
the  same  magnitude" 

"The  coastal  counties  south  of  Hillsbor- 
ough secure  artesian  water  chiefly  from  the 
Hawthorne  formation  of  Miocene  age  Water 
from  these  formations,  however,  is  generally 
too  highly  mineralized  for  domestic  use,  be- 
ing chiefly  utilized  for  irrigation  purposes. 
A  striking  feature  of  these  waters  Is  the  ex- 
cess of  sulfate  and  chloride  over  bicarbonate 
The  high  calcium  and  sulfate  content  sug- 
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gests  contamination  with  gypsum,  as  well  as 
marine  residuals" 

In  testimony  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  National  Water  Resources,  US 
Senate.  In  Jacksonville.  Fla  .  December  3. 
1959.  Florida  s  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sanitary  Engineering.  Florida  State  Board 
of  Health.  Mr.  David  B  Lee.  said  "We 
have  highly  mineralized  waters  in  many 
areas  of  the  State  which  will  handicap  de- 
velopment of  satisfactory  public  water  sup- 
plies unless  the  water  resources  of  those 
areas  are  properly  developed  It  Is  also  our 
belief  that  desalinlzatlon  would  be  a  great 
asset  if  it  can  be  done  so  that  the  water 
would  be  acceptable  to  taste  and  sufficiently 
economical." 

III.    WATER    SUPPLY     ALTERNATIVES 

When  a  town  or  isolated  real  estate  devel- 
opment Is  faced  with  the  problem  of  water 
supply.  It  has  several  choices 

1  Tie  In  to  an  existing  public  supply. 

2  Dam  the  closest  fresh  water  surface 
source.  tr»"at.  and  transport  by  pipeline 

3  Develop   wells   in   shallow   "lens"  water. 

4  Haul  good  water  from  the  closest  source 
and  keep  cisterns  full. 

5  Treat  local  deep  well  water  even  though 
It  may   be   highly  mineralized. 

Frequently,  a  development  Is  beyond  the 
corporate  limits  of  a  town,  and  the  town 
either  Is  not  interested  in  supplying  water 
or  would  levy  high  charges  for  doing  so 
Another  possibility  Is  that  the  nearest  pub- 
lic supply  is  many  miles  away  and  pipeline 
costs  would  be  unrealistic 

Dams  are  very  expensive  structures  and 
usually  Involve  extensive  land  taking,  large 
bond  Issues,  and  public  votes  An  example 
of  this  was  the  supply  provided  Patrick  Air 
Force  Base  a  few  years  ago 

Islands  which  parallel  the  Florida  and 
Texas  coasts  have  shallow  lenses  of  fresh 
water  which  may  be  adequate  for  very  lim- 
ited use.  However,  anything  approaching 
heavy  pumping  causes  the  chloride  content 
of  such  supplies  to  skyrocket.  Also,  such 
sources  are  solely  dependent  upon  rainwater 
In  the  area  and.  If  there  Is  a  sustained  dry 
spell,  the  lens  disappears  leaving  the  users 
high  and  dry 

Hauling  watf-r  t.'  a  nui.sance  ;ind.  m  most 
cases,  very  expensive  We  have  the  example 
of  Coalinga.  Calif  .  which  Imported  its  water 
45  miles  from  Armona  for  many  years  at  a 
cost  of  $7  05  per  1,000  gallons  This  city  ex- 
pects to  save  $400,000  In  the  next  10  years  by 
treating  its  local  well  water  by  the  Ionics 
process. 

This  brings  us  to  our  fifth  alternative — 
namely,  to  treat  the  local  deep  well  water  as 
required.  Degaslflcatlon.  softening  and  or 
demineralization  may  be  necessary  and  can 
be  Justified  more  often  than  not. 

IV      ADi^ANTAGES  or  USING  LOCAL   WATER 

The  treatment  of  local  deep  well  water, 
even  though  highly  mineralized,  offers  cer- 
tain advantages  over  Imported  surface  water. 

1  Superior  quality:  The  quality  of  the 
local  water  Is  often  superior  In  many  respects 
other  than  mineral  content  to  an  imported 
surface  water.  Surface  sources  are  quite 
likely  to  have  problems  of  taste,  odor,  color, 
turbidity,  algae,  radioactivity,  and  organic 
matter,  all  complicated  by  seasonal  varia- 
tions 

2.  Reliability  of  supply:  Large  under- 
ground reservoirs  are  virtually  immune  to 
drought  cycles. 

3  Ea.sy  staging  of  Investment:  Facilities 
can  be  built  as  required  to  meet  current 
demand  rather  than  for  an  uncertain  long- 
range  estimated  future  demand 

4  No  land  taking:  There  should  be  no 
necessity  for  extensive  land  taking,  secur- 
ing of  rights-of-way.  and  other  long  In- 
volved legal  and  monetary  procedure? 

5  Easier  financing:  The  treatment  plant 
may  be  paid  for  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis, 
often  out  of  local  funds  or  private  capital. 


6  Independence  The  control  of  the  proj- 
ect rests  In  local  hands  Fewer  Ciovernment 
agencies  are  Involved  and.  consequently  red- 
tape  is  held  to  a  minimum 

V.    THE    ECONOMICS 

Consideration  of  engineering  economics 
necessarily  involves  a  discussion  of  alterna- 
tives, and  one  alternative  of  towns  or  com- 
munities with  highly  mineralized  water  is  to 
continue  to  use  It  untreated.  This  Is  a  pre- 
vailing solution  for  a  great  many  towns,  the 
US.  Public  Health  Service  standards  not- 
withstanding. 

The  consumer  too  often  thinks  that  his 
water  bill  represents  his  entire  monthly 
water  cost,  disregarding  what  the  water  costs 
him  in  other  ways  to  use  it.  An  analysis  of 
what  mineralized  water  may  cost  the  Indi- 
vidual homeowner  has  been  prepared  by 
Katz 

The  ideal  water  for  home  use  would  be 
palatable,  sanitary,  soft,  noncorroslve.  and 
nonscallng  A  homeowner  in  one  of  reveral 
small  southern  California  communities  may 
typically  utilize  well  water  containing  1.000 
to  2.500  parts  per  million  total  dissolved 
solids,  and  his  average  monthly  usage  for  a 
family  of  three  or  four  will  be  approximately 
12,000  gallons.  The  monthly  water  bill  will 
run  between  $4  and  $5,  or  between  33  cents 
and  42  cents  per  thousand  gallons. 

Since  the  water  is  unpalatable,  the  fam- 
ily buys  from  two  to  four  5-gallon  bottles  of 
spring  water  at  $1.50  per  bottle,  adding  $3  to 
$6  to  the  total  water  cost. 

The  high  hardness  of  the  water  requires 
home  zeolite  softening,  and  costs  will  vary 
from  $3  to  $10  per  month  depending  upon 
whether  the  homeowner  rents  or  buys 

Finally,  the  highly  mineralized  water 
shortens  the  life  of  the  plumbing  system. 
hot  water  heater,  automatic  dishwa.sher. 
and  clothes  washer,  perhaps  by  a  factor  of 
two.  If  the  average  Investment  In  plumb- 
ing and  appliances  Is  $1,000  to  $1,500.  and 
we  consider  that  the  highly  mineralized  wa- 
ter shortens  depreciation  from  20  years  to 
10  years,  there  Is  a  $4  to  $6  monthly  charge 
B.Xs'i  assessable  to  the  "bad"   water. 

The  total  water  bill  Is  then  $14  to  $27 
rather  than  the  $4  to  $5  which  Is  paid  to  the 
water  company,  a  unit  price  of  $1.16  to  $2.25 
per  thousand  gallons.  A  higher  priced  wa- 
ter of  lower  mineral  content  would  have 
shown    savings   for   the   average   homeowner. 

The  health  cost  of  using  a  highly  miner- 
alized water  has  yet  to  be  assessed,  although 
the  medical  profession  suspects  that  there 
are  connections  between  mineral  content 
and  certain  illnesses  or  diseases.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  the  theory  that  high  sodium 
waters  have  an  adverse  effect  on  people  with 
hypertension  and  certain  types  of  heart  and 
kidney  diseiise. 

Some  work  is  being  conducted  by  the  Cal- 
ifornia State  Board  of  Health  and  the  Pro- 
vincial Department  of  Health  of  Saskatche- 
wan to  correlate  ailments  and  even  surgery 
to  mineral  content  of  water  Publications  of 
their  findings  and  the  final  report  of  the 
U  S  Public  Health  Service  advisory  commit- 
tee for  the  revision  of  the  1946  drinking 
water  standards  will  be  awaited  with 
Interest. 

Mr.  KEATING  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr    CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr  KEATING  I  did  not  mean  to 
imply  in  my  remarks  that  the  State  of 
New  York  docs  not  have  an  interest  in 
the  proposed  legislation.  I  believe  it 
docs.  I  believe  every  Stat^  has  an  in- 
terest in  the  proposed  legislation, 
whether  the  water  supply  at  the  moment 
IS  adequat-e,  pure,  and  wholesome,  or  not 
The  possibility  of  converting  saline 
water  into  fresh  water  affects  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  this  country,  no 
matt-er  in  which  State 


Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Madam 
President,  if  the  way  I  phrased  my  com- 
ment indicated  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  implied  the  State  of  New  York 
was  not  interested.  I  vcrj-  much  regret 
that  fact.  Of  course  the  State  is  in- 
terested. New  York  perhaps  has  been 
more  fortunate  than  mo.'-t  as  to  a  supply 
of  fresh  water  in  times  past,  but  the  time 
will  come  when  even  the  State  of  New 
York,  with  an  abundant  water  supply, 
may  be  directly  concerned  with  the  con- 
version of  saline  water,  as  well  as  con- 
cerned because  of  a  national  interest. 

I  offer  a  minor  amendment,  really 
clarifying  in  nature,  and  ask  to  have  it 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

'Ihe  Legislative  Clerk  On  pace  15  in 
lines  16  and  17  and  in  lines  24  and  25.  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  words  "shall 
seek  the  coop>eration  and  assistance  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior"  and  to  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  in  each  place  "shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary-  of  the  In- 
terior. ' 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  discassed 
the  amendment  with  me.  I  thmk  it 
would  improve  the  bill.  I  am  happj*  to 
accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Madam  President,  one 
of  the  most  helpful  members  of  our 
committee,  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill,  is  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  IMr.  Carroll].  During 
the  time  he  has  been  m  the  Senate  we 
have  served  together  on  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Legis- 
lation to  develop  a  salt  water  conversion 
program  has  been  one  of  his  great 
loves.  I  am  happy  io  note  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  present  in  the 
Chamber,  and  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
him  for  such  comments  as  he  may  care 
to  make 

Mr.  CARROLL  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  Nevada  for 
his  kind  remarks,  which  I  do  not  think 
I  really  deserve. 

As  the  able  Senator  from  Vei-mont  has 
said,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
bills  to  come  before  the  Congress.  I 
pay  tribute  to  all  the  fine  leaders  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  I  es- 
pecially commend  Representative  Wayne 
AspiNALL,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committ.ec  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  He  has  had  a  great  interest  in 
this  measure,  as  have  all  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  all  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
.sular  Affairs. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  CARROLL.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Repre- 
sentative Aspinall.  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Int-enor  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  House,  has  rendered  yeoman 
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service  In  the  development  of  this 
program. 

The  bill  which  came  from  the  House 
is  a  reflection  of  the  great  interest  and 
diligence  he  has  shown  in  this  regard. 
In  the  hearings  which  the  House  con- 
ducted Representative  Aspinall  showed 
a  great  knowledge  of  the  program. 
Without  his  fine,  intelligent,  understand- 
ing work  we  would  not  have  the  proposed 
legislation  at  its  present  stage,  almost 
ready  to  go  to  the  President. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Madam  President,  there  has  been  a 
discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  program 
in  1952,  but  I  remember  that  perhaps 
20  years  ago  there  was  discussion  of 
such  a  program  as  this.  The  then  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  Oscar  L.  Chap- 
man, spoke  of  dreams  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

The  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Fred  Beaton,  also  tried  to  advance  the 
program. 

I  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  take  away 
credit  for  fine  work  from  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  the  Senator  from  California 
or  other  Senators  who  have  been  leaders 
in  this  field,  but  in  the  early  days  the 
program  was  too  timid.  It  was  too  timid 
in  1955.  It  was  too  timid  in  1958,  when 
a  measure  was  brought  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Intenor  and  Insular  Affairs. 
There  was  a  struggle  to  get  a  few  mil- 
lion dollars  for  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant projects  confronting  this  Nation, 
the  endeavor  to  obtain  a  scientific  break- 
through to  provide  more  potable  water 
not  only  for  people  but  al.so  for  munici- 
palities and  the  farmlands  of  America. 

Today  the  Senate  has  agreed  to  an 
amendment  to  increase  the  program  to 
$100  million.  This  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  money  for  such  important  work. 

I  do  not  desire  to  waste  money,  and  I 
feel  sure  no  one  wishes  to  waste  money, 
but  we  must  attack  the  program  more 
vigorously  than  we  have  attacked  it  in 
the  past.  We  have  made  some  progress, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  wait 
10  years.  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford 
to  wait  5  years.  If  $20  million  provided 
In  the  next  year  will  give  greater  em- 
phasis to  the  program,  greater  accelera- 
tion to  the  program,  let  us  provide  it. 
This  is  why  I  supported  the  Monroney 
amendment. 

I  do  not  wish  to  waste  money.  When 
we  think  of  the  great  sums  which  we  are 
spending  for  military  purposes — and  we 
have  to  do  so,  in  the  interest  of  survival 
of  our  Nation — a  program  like  the  saline 
water  conversion  program  involves  a  very 
small  .sum  of  money.  I  repeat  the  state- 
ment of  the  able  Senator  from  Vermont: 
There  is  no  more  important  piece  of  pro- 
posed legislation  before  this  body. 

Madam  President.  I  have  supported 
and  actively  fought  for  an  expanded  sa- 
line water  program  since  my  Hrst  days  in 
the  Senate. 

I  am  happy  again  today  to  support,  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  measure,  S.  2156, 
which  extends  and  expands  the  saline 
water  convension  prot^ram  now  beino; 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

In  March  of  1958,  I  recall  the  hearings 
I  participated  in  held  by  our  Interior  and 


Insular  Affairs  Committee.  At  that  t:me 
we  were  preparing  legislation  authoriz- 
ing full-scale  demonstration  plants  for 
production  from  sea  or  other  saline 
waters,  water  suitable  for  use  in  homes. 
in  industry,  or  on  farms. 

In  1959  and  1960  we  acted  to  accelerate 
the  pace  of  the  saline  water  conversion 
program. 

At  that  time  I  predicted  bitter  battles 
would  occur  in  the  semiarid  West  over 
short  water  supplies,  and  I  pointed  out 
that  saline  water  conversion  work  was 
proceeding  at  too  slow  a  pace  to  meet  the 
rapidly  increasing  water  demands.  The 
bill,  which  I  cosponsored.  S.  3557.  to 
speed  up  saline  water  research  passed 
this  body  on  June  24.  1960. 

During  the  years  we  fought  for  a  saline 
water  conversion  program  it  was  my  de- 
sire that  a  pilot  plant  for  conver.sion  of 
brackish  water  be  established  some- 
where in  Colorado. 

Several  sites  were  proposed  by  me  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Inte.nor.  included 
among  them  the  unique  "closed  ba€in" 
area  of  the  San  Luis  Valley  m  south  cen- 
tral Colorado,  where  an  excessive  under- 
ground reservoir  of  salme  water  is  de- 
stroying the  quality  of  the  rich  farm  s^jil. 

The  two  pilot  brackish  water  plants 
are  scheduled  to  be  built  elsewhere  in  the 
Great  Plains,  but  the  experiments  con- 
ducted there  will  eventually  be  of  enor- 
mous benefit  to  Colorado  farmers  and 
communities. 

However,  in  Colorado  our  brackish 
water  problem  is  so  unique  I  am  not  sure 
that  large  scale,  multimillion-gallon 
conversion  plants  will  provide  an  inxme- 
diate  answer. 

We  have  brackish  water  widely  dis- 
persed in  rural  areas  throughout  the 
State  and  largely  in  underground  aqui- 
fers. 

Bccau.se  of  our  unique  conditions  in 
the  West,  I  called  upon  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  study  the  feasibility  of  a 
program  that  would  provide  .small  con- 
version plants  on  a  farm-by-farm  basis. 

What  is  needed  in  Colorado  is  develop- 
ment of  two  types  of  conversion  units: 
one  that  can  economically  convert  brack- 
ish water  for  rural  family  domestic  use 
at  a  rate  of  20  gallons  a  day  and  anotiher 
that  could  convert  several  thousand  gal- 
lons a  day  for  irrigation  purposes. 

I  have  called  for  study  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  setting  up 
a  small  loan  program  similar  to  the  REA 
for  purposes  of  purifying  rural  water  in 
the  West. 

To  give  my  colleagues  an  opE>ortunity 
to  know  how  badly  such  a  program  is 
needed  in  my  State  alone,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.scnt  that  a  letter  to  me  from 
Ed  Clark,  director  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado Departm-'^nt  of  Natural  Flosources, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recorb. 

There  beinc;  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

St.^te  of  Colorado, 

DErARTMENTT    OF    NATURAL    RESOURCES. 

Denver,  Colo..  Axigust  22.  i9|Jf. 
Senator  John  Carroll, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Wasliingtoy}.  B.C. 

Dear  Joh.v:  This  letter  furnishes  you  the 
Information  you  desired  concerning  k)cal 
brackish  and  saline  waters  in  Colorado 
which  could  be  treated  and  made  into  pqta- 


ble  waters  for  the  betterment  of  the  local 
residents. 

Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending  you  a 
report  on  "Public  Water  Supplies  of  Colo- 
rado. 1959-60."  On  page  23  you  will  note 
that  recommended  maximum  total  dissolved 
solids  in  waters  Is  placed  at  500  parts  per 
million,  with  the  provision  that  1.000  parts 
per  million  will  be  permitted  If  water  of  bet- 
ter quality  Is  not  available.  Beginning  on 
page  102  of  this  report  you  will  find  a  listing 
of  municipalities  giving  the  chemical  analy- 
sis of  their  water  supplies.  I  have  used  this 
listing  for  the  information  given  below. 

Municipalities  In  Colorado  which  are  using 
water  for  domestic  supplies  that  contain  In 
excess  of  1.000  parts  per  million  total  dis- 
solved solids: 

Total  dissolved  solids  in  public  icater  supply 
Municipality  and  district 

Arkansas  River  Valley: 

Crowley l.  200 

Fowler 1.  120 

Las  Animas 2.650 

La  Junta 1,560 

Manzanola l.  130 

Rocky  Ford 1,400 

Sugar    City 1.150 

Wiley 2,  000 

Platte  River  Valley: 

Brighton 1,  240 

Crook _ 1.440 

Fort  Morgan 1.  120 

Hudson 1.  280 

Kersey 1.  320 

Merino 1.  260 

Town     and     Country     Mutual     Co. 

(Arvada) 1.160 

Other  areas: 

Dacoma 1.  060 

Firestone 2.  580 

Fredericks      (known      to      be      high, 
but  no  analysis) . 

Mllliken 1,460 

Eads 1.  120 

Kit  Carson 1.160 

Llmon 1,  070 

niiff 3,520 

The  rural  areas  adjacent  to  each  of  the 
above  listed  municipalities  contam  brack- 
ish waters  which  are  not  considered  to  be 
potable  and  acceptable  for  domestic  use. 

The  following  areas  are  known  to  con- 
tain brackish  waters  In  the  rur;il  areas,  and 
many  farms  and  ranches  are  being  served 
by  water  that  Is  hauled  from  ne.irby  towns 
with  good  supplies:  Grand  Valley-Palisades 
to  Mack;  tJncompaghre  Valley-Montrose, 
Olathe,  and  Delta  areas;  Norwood-N'aturlta- 
Uravan  area. 

On  the  basts  that  500  parts  per  million  of 
dissolved  solids  Is  the  maximum  for  good 
potable  water,  the  following  municipalities 
In  Colorado  have  an  unsatisfactory  quality 
and  a  better  supply  Is  desirable: 

Parts  per 
million 

Aguilar  (total  dissolved  solids) 592 

Ault   (residue  on  evaporation) 839 

Cheraw    (residue  on  evaporation) 898 

Dove  Creek    (residue  on  evaporation) 

(supply  A) 816 

Eaton   (residue  on  evaporation) 929 

Fort    Lupton     (residue    on    evapora- 
tion)  994 

Gllcrest  (total  dissolved  solids) 1,010 

Hlllrose   (residue  on  evaporation) 531 

Hugo   (residue  on  evaporation) 667 

Julesburg  (residue  on  evaporation)..  696 
Keenesburg  (residue  on  evaporation).       685 

Kim   (residue  on  evaporation) 788 

LaSalle  (residue  on  evaporation) 943 

Northwest    Utilities     (total    dissolved 

solids) 967 

Olney  Springs  (total  dissolved  solids)  .  575 
Plattevllle  (residue  on  evaporation)  ._  778 
Rangely      (residue     on     evaporation) 

(source  B) 554 

Simla  (residue  on  evaporation) 604 

Sterling  (residue  on  evaporation) 690 
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Parts  per  The  Webster  plant  is  to  be  placed  In  opera-  the  Dalpra  farm  to  fresh  water  bv  a  process 

^Uhon  tlon   by    the    Office    of   Saline    Water    in    the  known    as    electrodlalvsls      In    thL";    nroce«4.s 

Sunnyslope  Estates  ,  residue  on  evapo-  fail  of  this  year  to  convert  250.000  gallons  per  the   Ions   ,  electrlc^l^Ty  'chargeS   pStlclesTTf 

ration) 863  day  of  fresh  water  from  brackish  water  various  salts  dissolved  in  the  water  arp 'nrrpri 

Swlnk    (total  dissolved  solids) 972  The  brackish    water  on   the   Dalpra   farm  to   move  bv     relitrlcaV  note  nial      U^^^^^^ 

Wellington    (total  dissolved  solids,..,        989  Is    being    pumped    from    two    250-foot    deep  appUcationof  "an  electric  po^t^ntUlt^ 

Western    Hills    (residue    on    evapora-  wells      The  water  contains  a  total  dissolved  tively  charged  Ions  (such  as  sodium,   go  in 

tion)    (source  A) 653  solids  content  of  over  3.000  parts  per  million.  one  direction,  while  the  negatively  chareed 

Westminster  (residue  on  evaporation)  The  US.  Public  Health  Service  recommends  ions  (such  as  chloride)  travel  in  the  opposite 

(source  A) ■ 70«  that   the   dissolved   solids    content   of    water  direction.     This  motion  causes  the  ions  to 

On  June  16  I  attended  a  demonstration  ^''^  htiman  consumption  should  not  exceed  move  past  special  membranes  which  allow 
open  house  at  a  brackish  water  conversion  500  parts  per  million.  only  one  type  Ion  to  pass  through  Once  the 
field  test  at  the  Dalpra  Farm  m  Weld  County.  Visitors  at  the  open  house  will  see  two  ions  emerge,  they  cannot  flow  back,  and  thus 
I  am  enclosing  copies  of  the  releases  handed  Installations  used  In  conversion  of  the  brack-  move  out  of  the  originally  brackish  wat«r 
out  at  this  fleld  meeting.  It  shows  what  '^^  water  Both  units  utilize  the  electro-  leaving  it  fresh  Waste  water  Is  used  to  carry 
can  be  done,  and  the  test  was  made  in  one  dialysis  method  of  saline  water  conversion,  off  the  discarded  salts.  As  designed,  the 
of  the  rural  areas  listed  above,  namely  the  "^^  ^''^'-  ""'*-  ^^  ^  trailer-mounted  installa-  trailer-mounted  unit  contains  4  stacks  of  300 
Dacoma-Longmont  area.  "  '^'""  which  has  a  four-stack  demineralizer  membranes  each.  These  membranes  are  18 
All  of  the  above  information  is  based  on  capable  of  reducing  the  salt  content  of  the  inches  wide.  20  Inches  long,  and  0  025  inch 
domestic  and  limited  livestock  use  of  waters  brackish  water  to  500  parts  per  million  at  thick  and  cost  approximately  $5  per  square 
In  the  Irrigation  field,  there  are  tremendous  ^  ''"^^  °^  about  18.000  gallons  per  day  The  foot  The  household  unit  contains  40  mem- 
ground  water  supplies  of  brackish  and  saline  ^^^^^  water  is  used  by  Mr  Dalpra  in  sup-  branes.  l-;  inches  wide,  13  Inches  long,  and 
waters  in  the  deep  aquifers  in  the  San  Luis  P^V'^K  water  for  his  household  cons\imption  0  007  Inch  thick  These  membranes  cost  ap- 
Valley  If  treated,  this  water  could  be  used  '"^^^  ^'^^  ^^^  needs  of  his  dairy  herd.  proximately  $1  50  per  square  foot 
In  connection  with  the  closed  basin  proposal  ~^^^^  second  unit  is  a  small  single-stack  The  larger  unit  is  trailer  mounted  for 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  which  project  household  device  which  can  produce  potable  mobility  and  Is  capable  of  deminerallzmg 
would  make  more  water  available  In  the  Rio  drinking  water  at  a  rate  of  20  gallons  per  this  water  at  a  rate  of  18,000  gallons  per  day. 
Grande  Valley,  ana  could  conceivably  help  day  Water  from  this  unit  is  used  by  the  The  second  unit  is  a  recently  developed 
relieve  Colorado  of  the  deficit  of  its  wat«r  Dalpra  family  in  partly  supplying  the  fam-  household  device  capable  of  prcxiuclng  fresh 
delivery  to  New  Mexico.  Texas,  and  Mexico  ">'^  domestic  water  needs  water  at  a  rat*  of  20  gallons  per  day. 
With  best  regards  Elcctrodlalysis  is  a  process  In  which  Ions  Other  equipment  on  display  Includes  a 
Edward  L  Clark,  (electrically  charged  particles)  of  various  m.inganese  zeolite  filter  for  ion  removal, 
Director  salts  dissolved  in  the  water  are  forced  to  large  water  storage  tanks,  and  the  pumps, 
..  ,  r>  -J  move  by  an  electric  potential.  TTie  ions  that  meters,  and  instrtiments  used  in  conducting 
Mr.  CAKROU^.  Madam  President.  contain  a  negative  electric  charge  go  one  deminerallzation  experiments 
my  colleapues  will  note  that  whereas  way,  and  the  positlvelv  charged  ions  travel  what  s  brackish  watek- 
rocommended  tot^l  dLS.solved  solids  in  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  motion  ^.^,„  ^.^,^^  contains  more  than  500,  but 
water  is  a  figure  of  500  partes  per  million,  ^;^'!*^„^^^  '°f  '",  '^^  '^^^  ^o  P-^^  through  j^^,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j  dissolved  salt*  per 
there  are  22  areas  in  Colorado  with  water  'f^f''^.-'  ^SlI'^'l''',^'^  membranes  installed  in  j^iuj^n  parts  of  water,  is  classified  as  bracii- 
containinp  over  1,000  parts  per  million  f  ^^^'^  The  trailer-mounted  unit  contains  ^^^  ^3,^  Brackish  water  is  not  recom- 
and  24  areas  with  water  containing  over  l^^^nVi^^  ^^I"  !!."*'l  ^^^  "^^^  mended  for  human  consumption  and  mav  be 
500  partes  per  million.  There  are  several  ^fl^  one  u-^^f^'ion'X  thVou.h  "once  "— '-^'^  ^-  -^-^^  couBumption  or  xrri- 
communities  with  water  containing  over  the^  ion:  Xg°/,  rey^'^^nn^rw   b^k^  l^^^  tZTo^SLT^rZ^'i^^'^Ji^lZ 

2,000  and  3.000  parU  per  million  Thus,  the  ions  pass  out  of  the  originally  STs^JTet^^ep'L^nl  iTonrinTit  sul^ 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  ha.=;  been  »^racklsh  wat^r,  leaving  it  fresh  Waste  j  ,.„  .^^d  chloride  salt*  of  sodium,  calcium, 
active  in  Colorado  m  attempting  to  meet  '^'''}^"  '^  "^^«^  *°  ^^^'^y  """  ^^e  discarded  salts  magnesium,  and  potassium.  In  contrast  to 
this  problem  of  brackish  water  on  farms.  Brackish  water  introduced  to  the  four-  this  brackish  water,  which  has  a  salt  con- 
In  an  area  northwest  of  Denver,  where  ma't^d'^ccilt'of  J!  slf^^r^tho^f  ''h  ^",f'"'  '''''  °'  ^'""  ^'^^^  P^"""  P"'  "'''"°"'  Denver's 
rural  fimilifs  «;tni  in  thr  m,ri  9nthrr.r,  ^.  ^  P"  thousand  gallons  domestic  water  supplv  contains  approxl- 
luiai  laniiiics  stiii.  in  me  mia-zum  ccn-  The   smaller   unit   can   nrodurp   fr*»<jh   irat*r  .  1       ir^          .        >    ^i      >     ^        ,.j 

ti.fir    rr,,,c-t   v.n,,i   .^..^»„ul«  ♦        r,n  ^  i  oiu.ii.ci    uuiL   (..III   prcxiuce   iresn   water  mately    100    parts    of    dissolved    solids    per 

tury,  must  haul   potable  water  20  miles  at  a  cost  of  less  than  1001  per  gallon.    These  million 

to  their  farms  from  municipal  svst.ems,  costs  are  representative  of  small  units    and 

tlie  Bureau  has  set  up  Uv  o  dtmnn.stration  '^  is  anticipated  that  these  costs  will  be  re-  '^■"°  ^  conducting  the  demonstration  ^ 
plants  on  a  farm  to  see  if  brackish  well  dured  when  larger  units  are  operated  Sev-  Scientists  of  thi  Engineering  Laboratories 
water  can  be  cconomicallv  nunfipd  ^^''^  farmers  m  the  Dalpra  farm  area  now  ^'  '^^  Bureau  of  Reclamation  at  Denver  are 
^^ater  can  DC  economicallj  purified.  haul  their  drinking  water  from  Longmont  at  o"  ^^^^^^  ^*^  ^''^'P^^^^  ^^^  equipment  and 
On  June  16  of  this  year  the  Bureau  a  cost  of  from  $350  to  $450  per  thousand  demonstrate  ito  usefulness.  They  are  op- 
held  a  demonstration  of  its  .'valine  water  gallons.  erating  the  equipment  to  gather  perform- 
conversion  units  on  the  farm  of  Gilbert  There  are  large  quantities  of  brackish  ^^'^^  ^^^  °"  ^^^  efficiencies,  capacities,  costs. 
O  Dalpra  near  Longmont,  Colo.  water  in  the  northern  Great  Plains  and  the  ^'^^  additional  information  which  will  be 
Madam  President  I  a.sk  that  at  this  '^'"'d  Southwest."  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ^^^'^\  in  designing  other  deminerallzation 
point  m  the  HFCOFDtiU  re  br  printed  two  Stewart  L  Udall  recently  explained  "The  i:^taHations  The  Bureaus  scientists  are 
announcements  releaierbv  the  li^^  small  installation  at  Longmont  and  the  dem-  Per  orming  the  deminerallzation  work  as 
^i^t  Ttv  T  ;  ^^^^^^^^^^  '-f/  Depart-  onstratlon  plant  to  be  placed  In  operation  at  P'"^^^  °^  ^  national  research  program  spon- 
ment  of  the  Interior  on  June  14,  describ-  Webster,  s  Dak  .  are  part  of  our  accee-ated  ^'^^^'^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  °^  ^-'^^^"^  ^"'^^^^  ''^  ^^^ 
ing  its  small  saline  water  conversion  re.search  progr.im  to  develop  low-cost  saime  Department  of  the  Interior  The  Office  of 
units  experiments  on  the  Dalpra  farm  in  and  brackish  water  conversion  processes  Saline  Water  has  been  engaged  In  saline 
Colorado.  The  importance  of  this  program  cannot  be  '■'''^'"  conversion  research  since  1953.  The 
There  being  no  objection  the  an-  overemphasized  as  our  Nation  becomes  in-  goal  of  this  agency  is  to  develop  low-cost 
_  .  -^jwnuii  Lilt  an  crp.isinpiv  -iwnrp  of  imnonHtnrr  tx-uto^  .jv,^,*  conversion  procefses  that  will  permit  unliza- 
nouncements  were  ordered  to  be  printed  '^'^^asingiy  aware  or  impending  water  short-  '  inexhaustbie  w^er  ".u-.n- ■ 
in  the  RFroRn  a.^  fnllnvi<:-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  "^^^  *°  develop  new  sources  of  ^,  "  °  _^  ^^^  inexhatist.Ci.e  ■*..ter  supp., 
inincKECORD.asiOiiOWS.  water  economically."  Secretary  Udall  further  °^  ^^^  oceans,  as  well  as  develop  processes 
An  open-house  event  will  be  held  on  the  explained.  that   will   economically   convert   unmeixsured 

morning  of   June   16.   1961,   at  the   farm  of                                            billions  of  gallons  of   now  unusable   Inland 

Gilbert  O.  Dalpra  near  Longmont.  Colo.,  to  Pact  Sheet  brackish  water  to  fresh. 

demonstrate     to    the    public    experimental  ,  r..  tt  o   n^r^^rt,^^^*  ^r  +»,    t    *    .       t,  "^^^  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  conducting 

equipment     Installed     by     the     Engineering  „>    xf^.f/P'^ti^^^o^' ^^^^"^t'"'^',  ^y'"^^"  the    experiments    at    this    location    under    a 

Laboratories  of   the   Bureau   of   Recfamatlol  Confr^Sner  «nd  Ch^^r  Fn  T    ^^'^^^"*  lease    arrangement    with    Mr.    D.ilpra    which 

to  convert  brackish  water  to  fresh.  Comrnlssioner  and  Chief  Engineer,  Denver,  ^.^   completed    in   June    1960.      The   Da.pr.. 

The  experimental  Installation  Is  being  op-  what's  the  rvrNr-*  ^'^^^  ^^  selected  as  the  first  test  site  after 

erated  by  the  Bureau's  scientists  as  part  of  a  e  e   t  analyzing  data  from  several  sources  on  1.700 

national    research    program    of   the   Office   of  ^^  open  house  on  June  16  at  the  Gilbert  natural  waters  throughout  the  State  of  Coi- 

Sallne  Water  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte-  ^    Dalpra    farm    In   Weld    County,    2   miles  orado.      After    the    lease   was    arranged,    the 

rlor    to   develop    low-cost    methods    of   con-  ^""^h  and  6  miles  east  of  Longmont,  Colo..  Bureau  erected  at  the  farm  site,  a  concrete 

verting  saline   and  brackish   water   to   fresh  demonstrating       experimental       equipment  pad,    workshop,   storage   shed,   water   storage 

The  deminerallzation  process  being  tested  at  ^'"'"^^   converts   brackish   water   to   fresh.  tanks,  an  iron  removal  unit,  and  other  water 

the  farm,  under  a  lease  arrangement  which  what's  bei.ng  demonstrated''  handling  equipment. 

the   Bureau   of   Reclamation   has   completed  On  display  Is  the  electrodialysis  field  test  what    type    electric    power    is    needed    for 
with    Mr     Dalpra.    is    basically    the    same    as  station    including    the    two    demineralizers  electrodialysis " 
that  to  be  used  in  the  demonstration  plant  presently  being  evaluated  there.     These  de-  Electric    powerllnes   and    metering    equip- 
under    construction    near    Webster,    S.    Dak.  mineralizers  convert   the  brackish   water  on  ment  for  this  test  station  were  in.<;talled  by 
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the  Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado.  A  power 
supply  of  3-phase,  440-volt  alternating  cur- 
rent was  provided.  The  alternating  current 
received  from  the  powerlines  ia  converted 
to  direct  current  for  use  in  the  membrane 
stacks  by  means  of  an  air-cooled  selenium 
rectifier.  The  pumps,  lights,  heaters,  and 
other  equipment  are  operated  from  the  al- 
ternating current  source. 

IS  THE  CONVEHTED   WATER  BCIKG  USED? 

The  fresh  water  obtained  from  the  two 
units  ia  being  used  by  Mr.  Dalpra  in  supply- 
ing water  for  his  household  consumption  and 
for  the  needs  of  his  dairy  herd. 

WHAT    ABOUT    COSTS? 

Brackish  water  produced  from  the  four- 
stack  unit  is  being  demlnerallzed  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $1.50  per  thousand  gallons. 
The  smaller  unit  can  produce  fresh  water  at 
a  cost  of  less  than  1  cent  per  gallon.  These 
costs  are  representative  of  small  units,  and 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  coets  will  be  re- 
duced when  larger  units  are  operated.  Sev- 
eral farmers  in  the  Dalpra  farm  area  now 
haxU  their  drinking  water  from  Longmont 
at  a  cost  of  from  $3.50  to  $4.50  per  thousand 
gallons. 

The  cost  of  establishing  the  Bureau's  test 
station  at  the  Dalpra  farm  was  $28,000.  This 
included  the  costs  involved  in  selecting  the 
Bite,  design,  and  layout  of  this  station;  pur- 
chase and  installation  of  auxiliary  equip- 
ment; and  moving  the  trailer-mounted  imit 
to  the  site. 

WHERE    DOES    THIS    RESEARCH    GO    FROM     HERE? 

The  two  units  on  display  are  part  of  the 
research  and  development  program  con- 
ducted by  the  Engineering  Laboratories  for 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water.  Three  additional 
demineralizers  presently  under  construction 
or  evaluation  in  the  Denver  laboratories  will 
be  field  tested  here  or  at  other  sites.  The 
Information  gathered  by  this  testing  pro- 
gram will  be  used  to  help  design  other  elec- 
trodialysis  plants  such  as  the  demonstra- 
tion plant  presently  under  construction  in 
Webster,  S.  Dak. 

In  1958,  Congress  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  five  demonstration  plants  as  part  of 
the  saline  water  conversion  program.  These 
plants,  including  the  Webster  plant,  are  to 
demonstrate  the  engineering  and  economic 
potentials  of  the  most  promising  known 
processes  for  converting  salt  water  to  fresh. 
The  first  of  these  plants,  designed  to  produce 
1  million  gallons  of  fresh  water  daily,  has 
been  built  and  Is  now  undergoing  prelimi- 
nary testing.  The  second  and  third  plants 
are  now  under  construction  and  the  fourth 
one  Is  to  be  started  this  fall.  The  fifth  plant 
will  utilize  a  freezing  process  and  construc- 
tion is  scheduled  to  begin  en  it  early  next 
year. 

HOW  IMPORTANT  IS   SALINE  WATER   CONVERSION? 

Americans  today  are  using  some  70  per-  . 
cent  of  the  available  fresh  water,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  with  the  increasing  popula- 
tion and  industrial  growth  our  country  will 
be  consuming  90  percent  of  the  supply  in 
less  than  15  years.  Thus,  we  obviously  need 
not  only  to  conserve  our  normal  sources  of 
fresh  water,  but  also  develop  new  sources. 
An  answer  to  this  problem  Is  to  perfect  low- 
cost  processes  to  produce  fresh  water  from 
salt  water.  President  Kennedy  has  stated: 
"No  water  resources  program  is  of  greater 
long-range  Importance — for  relief  not  only 
of  our  shortages  but  for  arid  nations  the 
world  over— than  our  efforts  to  find  an  ef- 
fective and  economical  way  to  convert  water 
from  the  worlds  greatest  cheapest  natural 
resources — our  oceans — into  water  fit  for 
consumption  in  the  home  and  by  industry. 
Such  a  breakthrough  would  end  bitter  strug- 
gles between  neighbors.  States,  and  na- 
tions—and bring  new  hope  for  millions  who 
live  out  their  lives  in  dire  shortage  of  usable 
water  and  all  its  physical  and  economical 
blessings,  though  living  on  the  edge  of  a 
great  body  oX  water  throughout  that  parched 


lifetime.  This  administration  is  currently 
engaged  In  redoubled  efforts  to  select  the 
most  promising  approaches  to  economic  de- 
salinization  of  ocean  and  brackish  waters, 
and  will  focus  our  energies  on  those  ap- 
proaches." 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  has 
stated:  "Our  Nation  faces  serious  water 
problems  in  the  foreseeable  future.  With 
water  becoming  increasingly  costly  and 
water  shortages  of  a  magnitude  that  could 
conceivably  restrict  our  economic  growth,  we 
must  unrelentingly  press  for  the  develop- 
ment of  all  our  available  water.  Anything 
less  than  total  development  will  no^  be 
enough."  i 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Madam  President,  I 
think  the  experiments  on  the  Dalpra 
farm  offer  exciting  possibilities  to  all 
rural  families  in  the  vast  semiarid  re- 
gions of  the  Great  Plains. 

We  are  all  hopeful  that  these  units 
can  be  refined  and  perfected  to  the  point 
that  purified  well  water  can  be  produced 
at  a  rate  as  economical  as  water  piped 
from  municipal  systems. 

I  urge  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  put  increased  emphasis  on  this  small 
conversion  unit  program  with  the  hope 
that  an  early  breakthrough  will  occur  in 
perfection  of  a  small  economical  plant. 

Once  the  engineers  and  scientists  have 
developed  a  practical  small  plant,  I  hope 
consideration  will  be  given  to  enabling 
farmers  to  install  such  units  at  low 
cost,  through  cooperative,  nonprofit  as- 
sociations. This  conceivably  could  be 
done  through  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration as  part  of  its  water  facili- 
ties loan  program. 

In  regard  to  the  major  desalinization 
program,  now  undei-way  at  seacoast 
cities,  I  have  often  expressed  myself  on 
its  indirect  benefits  to  the  Great  Plains 
area. 

I  have  indicated  how  a  major  portion 
of  the  fresh  waters  of  the  West  rise  in 
the  Mountain  States  and  flow  to  the  sea- 
coast  cities. 

The  Mountain  States  and  seacoast 
States  have  for  years  contested,  some- 
times bitterly,  over  the  dwtndhng  sup- 
plies of  available  fresh  water. 

Once  sea  water  conversion  plants  have 
been  perfected,  so  that  cheap  domestic 
water  is  available  in  substantial  supply. 
I  visualize  an  easing  of  the  pressures  as 
between  States  for  river  water. 

The  Mountain  States  have  a  direct 
and  vital  interest  in  the  rapid  perfec- 
tion of  sea  water  conversion  plants  on 
the  west  coast  and  gulf  coast. 

In  this  respect  I  wish  to  mention  that 
a  Denver  firm  is  manatfing  and  operating 
the  first  sea  water  conversion  plant 
which  was  dedicated  on  June  19  of  this 
year.  This  company  is  the  Steams- 
Roger  Manufacturing  Co.  I  a5;k  unan- 
imous consent  that  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  there  be  printed  a  May  28  story 
in  the  Denver  Post,  describing  the  role 
the  Denver-based  Stearns-Roger  Co.  is 
playing  in  converting  sea  water  to  pota- 
ble water. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stf:arxs-Rocer  To  OPER^TE  Bio  Sea! 

Water  Unit 

(By  Willard  Haselbush) 

The  Stearns-Roger  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 

Denver,   has   been   awarded   a  mllUon-doUar 

contract  to  manage  and  operate  the  first  sea 


water  conversion  plant  completed  under  the 
Federal  Government's  2-year-old  proerram 
of  developing  low-cost  sources  of  fresh  water 
for  the  Nation. 

The  plant  has  just  been  completed  at  Free- 
port,  Tex.,  and  has  been  producing  fresh 
water  from  sea  water  on  an  experimental 
basis  since  early  May. 

The  PYecport  plant  has  a  capacity  of  one 
million  gallons  a  day.  It  is  the  first  of  five 
saline  water  conversion  demonstratt'in  plants 
which  win  be  built  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  by  the  Office  of  Saline  Water,  a  new 
division  of  the  US  Department  of  the  In- 
terior  created    by   Congress. 

The  Federal  program  is  aimed  at  making 
It  possible  for  any  coastal  area  to  augment 
its  fresh  water  supply  for  municipal  and  ag- 
ricultural purposes  at  low  cost  It  also  Is 
aimed  at  converting  brackish  or  salty  well 
water  found  in  many  areas. 

Backers  of  the  saline  water  conversion 
project  see  in  it  a  great  potential  for  Colo- 
rado As  population  In  this  area  Increases 
and  more  water  is  needed,  they  say,  it  may 
be  possible  for  California  to  substitute  con- 
verted sea  water  for  the  Colorado  River  water 
It  now  receives  from  Ujjper  Basin  States. 

Selection  of  Stearns-Roger  to  operate  the 
new  plant  was  another  triumph  for  the  Den- 
ver-based comi>any,  a  versatile  giant  In  the 
field  of  industrial  engineering  and  construc- 
tion. 

Denver  engineers  will  be  selected  for  the 
Freeport  Job.  They  will  work  under  direc- 
tion of  I  A.  Cornwell  of  Englewood.  manager 
of  the  Stearns-Roger  special  products  divi- 
sion. 

The  division  engineered,  built,  and  now  is 
operating  a  liquid  hydrogen  plant  at  Bakers- 
field,  Calif,  for  the  Government,  one  of 
three  of  Its  kind  In  America. 

Other  sea  water  conversion  plants  will  be 
located  at  San  Diego.  Ccilif  .  and  at  a  site  yet 
to  be  selected  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

In  addition,  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  has 
authorized  demonstration  plants  for  the  con- 
version of  brackish  water  at  Webster,  S  Dak  , 
and  Roswell,  N,  Mex, 

The  contract  awarded  to  Stearns-Roger 
calls  for  developmental  investigation  for  a 
period  of  4  to  5  years. 

PRODCCTTON  SCHEDTTLED 

Although  the  Freeport  plant  is  experi- 
mental, it  is  a  production  unit  and  potable 
water  produced  by  it  will  be  utilized  by  the 
city  of  Freeport  and  the  Dow  Chemical  Co. 
nearby. 

Dow  Chemical  Co  donated  5  acres  of  land 
and  the  use  of  its  sea-water  flume  for  the 
project  and  will  sell  power  and  steam  at 
low  rates  to  the  plant. 

Dow  Chemical,  which  also  operates  the 
Rocky  Flats  project  near  Denver,  has  con- 
tracted to  purchase  half  of  the  plant's 
output  at  30  cents  per  1,000  gallons.  The 
city  of  Freeport  is  purchasing  the  remainder 
of  the  output  at  20  cents  per  1,000  gallons 
for  municipal  use. 

The  Freeport  plant  was  built  by  Chicago 
Bridge  &  Iron  Co.  on  a  low  bid  of  Sl.246.250. 

The  million-gallons-per-day  plant  utilizes 
a  long-tube  vertical  distillation  process. 

TESTS    UNDERWAY 

An  initial  15-hour  sea  wawr  test  run  at 
75  percent  of  capacity  has  been  successfully 
completed  at  the  Freeport  plant  and  an  8- 
day  test  at  full  rated  capacity  now  is  under- 
way. When  it  is  completed,  the  plant  wiU 
be  turned  over  to  the  Denver  team  for 
operation. 

Members  of  the  Stearns-Roger  team  in- 
clude F,  H.  Murray,  plant  superintendent, 
and  Tom  Frost,  process  engineer, 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Madam  President, 
the  Denver  Post  has  long  supported  the 
saline  water  program.  In  an  editorial 
on  August  1  of  this  year  the  Post  said ; 
"by  1970  if  we  have  not  perfected  our 
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desalting  methods  the  United  States  will 
be  in  serious  trouble."  The  Post  also 
called  attention,  as  I  did  a  few  moments 
ago,  to  the  benefits  which  would  accrue 
to  Upper  Bjisin  States  if  cheap  desaltlng^ 
of  sea  water  is  perfected  in  southern 
California. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Den- 
ver Post  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From    the   Denver   Post.    Aug.    1,    1961] 
We  Cant  Let  Up  on  Desalting 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  arm  of  the 
Federal  Government  (as  far  as  we  In  the  West 
are  concerned)  Is  eventually  going  to  be  an 
odd  little  division  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  which  goes  by  the  initials  OSW. 

Actually,  the  division  is  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water,  and  its  reason  for  being  is  the  pro- 
duction of  fresh  water  from  the  various  salt 
waters  which  abound  in  and  around  our 
continent. 

The  water  problem  in  America  is  becoming 
a  national  problem. 

We  have  realized  for  years  that  the  de- 
mands of  southern  California  on  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado  River  were  creating  prob- 
lems for  thoee  of  us  in  the  upper  basin,  but 
the  water  problems  of  areas  outside  our  arid 
Western  States  have  not  been  so  apparent. 

Yet  today,  citizens  of  the  wet,  humid,  and 
seemingly  fertile  Eastern  Stat«s  are  seriously 
concerned  about  water  shortages;  In  a  few 
years,  they  predict,  the  entire  Nation  will 
suffer  unless  solutions  are  found. 

Partly,  of  course,  the  water  problem  Is  the 
result  of  the  population  increase,  and  partly 
the  result  of  Increased  demands  for  water 
by  people  and  Industry. 

In  the  continental  United  Stat««  we  are 
now  using  323  billion  gallons  of  water  a  day 

In  20  years,  the  experts  say,  we  will  be 
using  600  billion  gallons  a  day,  and  by  the 
year  2000  we  wUl  be  using  880  billion  gallons. 

But  the  usable  supply  of  water  in  this 
country,  overall,  is  only  about  600  billion 
gallons  a  day.  Another  500  billion  gallon* 
exist  (outside  the  oceans)  but  this  water  1b 
brackish  and  unusable  at  present. 

The  answer,  obviously.  Is  to  make  the 
water  usable — and  thus  we  have  the  Office 
of  Saline  Water. 

Government  officials  have  estimated  that 
five  huge  baaln  area*  are  going  to  be  short 
of  water  by  1980 — including  our  own  Colo- 
rado Basin. 

There  Is  no  time  to  be  lost  In  the  produc- 
tion of  usable  water  from  liquid  we  now  dis- 
regard, and  the  Government  Is  not  losing 
time,  we  can  say  thankfully  There  is  some 
way  to  go,  of  course,  but  OSW  Is  getting 
there. 

Nine  years  ago.  when  OSW  began  working, 
the  cost  of  converting  salt  wat*r  to  freah 
water  was  $5  per  thousand  gallons  (com- 
pared to  a  viable  figure  of  38  cents  per  thou- 
s.and  gallons). 

Today,  the  cost  has  been  brought  down  to 
$1  per  thousand  gallons. 

The  cost  Is  coming  down,  the  work  Is  be- 
ing speeded  up,  and  not  a  moment  too  soon — 
for  the  latest  guess  of  the  experts  la  that  by 
1970  if  we  have  not  perfected  our  desalting 
methods  the  United  States  will  be  In  serious 
trouble. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Madam  President,  in 
summary,  I  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill 
before  us  today.  As  the  Denver  Post 
said,  this  program  must  be  i>erfected 
soon— not  by  1970  but  by  1964,  1963,  or 
1962.  Research  and  demonstration 
plant  efforts  must  be  pushed  ahead  with 
all  possible  speed. 


I  think  the  bill  we  have  before  us  to- 
day is  a  major  step  toward  providing  new 
supplies  of  fresh  water  to  our  growing 
Nation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada  and 
commend  him  for  his  leadership  in  re- 
gard to  the  bill. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Madam  President,  my 
concern  with  saline  water  conversion 
goes  back  a  number  of  years.  In  the 
82d  Congress  I  introduced  the  original 
legislation  authorizing  the  saline  water 
conversion  program  now  operating  in  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  I  was  joined  in 
this  original  movement  by  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate.  Among  them  were  Senators 
Clinton  Anderson  and  Carl  Hayden. 
and  Representatives  Wayne  Aspinall 
and  Michael  Kirwan — all  of  whom  have 
maintained  a  continuing  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  program. 

Our  present  inadequate  water  resource 
programs  are  hastening  many  areas  in 
the  United  States  to  a  condition  in  which 
every  year  will  be  as  bad  as  the  severe 
drought  years  of  the  past.  By  1980, 
present  programs  will  leave  five  major 
river  basins,  covering  one-fourth  of  the 
continental  United  States,  without 
enough  water  for  consumption  uses  and 
sewage  dilution.  One-fifth  of  our  water 
supply  is  drawn  from  underground 
sources.  We  must  remember  that  this 
supply  is  the  accumulation  of  centuries. 
Each  year  we  are  withdrawing  far  more 
than  is  replenished. 

Because  of  our  own  critical  water  prob- 
lems in  the  State  of  California,  I  have 
become  acutely  conscious  of  the  situation 
affecting  the  whole  country.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  best  possibility  for  a 
breakthrough  to  abundant  water  sup- 
plies not  only  in  the  United  States  but 
in  every  land,  is  tiirough  salt  wat^r  con- 
version. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  has  experimented  with 
three  methods  of  desalting  water.  These 
methods  have  not  resulted  in  a  major 
breakthrough  by  which  large  amounts  of 
water  can  be  desalted  cheaply.  We  need 
a  program  of  much  longer  range  and 
wider  scor>e  than  is  now  authorized. 

The  Nation's  as  well  as  the  world's 
water  needs  will  continue  to  mount 
steadily.  Lower  and  lower  cost  meth- 
ods of  desalting  water  must  and  can  be 
perfected.  I  believe  that  the  program 
embraced  in  S.  2156,  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor,  will  accomplish  that  objec- 
tive. Under  this  measure  ve  will  have 
a  long-range  program  of  research  and 
development.  In  addition,  it  provides 
for  the  construction  of  more  demonstra- 
tion plants  and  for  financial  assistance 
on  a  share-the-risk-with-industry  basis. 

It  is  essential  that  we  reduce  the  cost 
of  converted  sea  water  more  than  50 
percent,  or  to  about  40  cents  per  thou- 
sand gallons,  to  make  it  economically 
attractive  for  industrial  and  municipal 
uses  in  the  more  critical  areas  of  the 
country.  We  must  further  reduce  the 
cost  of  converted  sea  water  to  one- 
fifteenth  its  present  cost  for  irrigation 
purposes  in  places  of  scarce  supply.  If 
our  saline  water  program  can  reduce 
the  cost  of  water  to  40  cents  per  thou- 
sand gallons,  the  accomplishment  would 


be  sufficiently  economic  to  satisfy  the 
domestic,  municipal,  and  industrial  water 
demands  in  many  key  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

If  we  fail  to  proceed  with  the  pro- 
posed expanded  program,  a  multitude  of 
communities  in  our  country  in  the  near 
future  will  see  their  source  of  fresh  wa- 
ter critically  depleted.  We  must  guard 
against  such  a  situation. 

You  may  ask  what  achievement  has 
been  made  in  the  past  to  justify  further 
expansion  of  the  salt  water  conversion 
program..  I  would  like  to  cite  one  ex- 
ample. In  Coalinga,  Calif.,  water  too 
salty  for  domestic  use  had  in  the  past 
been  replaced  by  fresh  water  hauled  in 
tank  cars  at  the  almost  prohibitive  cost 
of  $9.35  per  thousand  gallons.  Now,  as 
a  result  of  a  process  developed  under  the 
saline  water  program,  the  city  of  Coa- 
linga gets  its  domestic  water  sapply  at 
about  $1  45  per  thousand  gallons. 

In  a  message  to  Congress  in  May, 
President  Kennedy  said  that  the  saline 
water  program  holds  promise  of  provid- 
ing technological  benefits  that  will 
transcend  boundary  lines  and  interna- 
tional frontiers. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  a 
stepped-up  program,  as  envisioned  in  the 
legislation  before  us  today,  might  ulti- 
mately reduce  the  cost  of  salt  water  con- 
version to  30  cents  a  thousand  gallons. 
This  would  make  abundant  water  con- 
version a  practicable  technique  for  the 
parched  corners  of  the  planet.  This  will 
take  time  and  money — the  kind  of  time 
and  money  that  only  a  Federal  program 
can  make  possible.  Since  the  benefits 
would  be  available  not  only  to  our  coastal 
States  but  to  our  inland  areas  where 
brackish  water  could  be  converted,  we 
ought  to  support  the  program  generously. 

Madam  President,  if  we  can  obtain 
low -cost  fresh  water  in  massive  amounts 
by  saline  conversion,  I  believe  this  ac- 
complishment would  overshadow  most  of 
our  scientific  achievements  as  a  benefit 
to  mankind.  I  regard  the  expansion  of 
the  saline  water  conversion  program 
one  of  our  most  critical  domestic  needs, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  quickly 
and  favorably. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
H  R.  7916  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  that  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  in- 
quire what  H.R.  7916  is? 

Mr.   BIBLE.     It  is  the  House-passed    "^ 
bill.     It  would  merely  be  substituted  for 
the  Senate  bill,  so  we  can  get  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislativk  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
79161   to  expand  and  extend  the  saline 
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water  conversion  program  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Madam  President,  I  move 
that  H.R.  7916  be  amended  by  striking 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  Senate 
bill  2156,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Madam  President,  I 
move  that  Senate  bill  2156  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
first  I  congratulate  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case] 
for  the  contributions  that  they  have 
made  in  the  passage  of  the  saline  water 
bill  this  afternoon.  It  was  good  to  note 
that  there  was  unanimous  support  for 
the  proposal,  which  means  so  much  to 
our  country,  and  that  the  bill  was  sup- 
ported regardless  of  party  lines.  I  com- 
mend also  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche], 
and  others,  for  their  assistance. 

I  believe  we  passed  a  bill  which  is  in 
accord  with  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 


n 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
19831  to  promote  the  foreign  policy,  se- 
curity, and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the  world 
in  their  efforts  toward  economic  develop- 
ment and  internal  and  external  security, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  AIRPORT 
ACT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Madam  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  629,  Sen- 
ate bill  1703. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
1703)  to  amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
so  as  to  extend  the  time  for  making 
grants  under  the  provisions  of  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  with  amendments, 
on  page  2,  line  21,  after  the  word  in". 
to  insert  "Hawaii,";  in  line  22,  after  the 
word  "Islands",  to  insert  "in  addition  to 
such  sums  as  may  otherwise  be  author- 
ized to  be  obligated  by  this  Act," ;  on  page 
3,  line  6,  after  the  word  "amount",  to 
strike  out  "65"  and  insert  "40  per  cen- 
tum shall  be  available  for  projects  m 
Hawaii,  40";  at  the  beginning  of  line  9, 
to  strike  out  "35"  and  insert  "20";  on 
page  4.  after  line  6,  to  insert: 

(ei  Subsection  lei  of  such  section  5  (as 
so  redesignated  by  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938 
(49  U.S  C.  424)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subsection  (a)  of  section  303  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  US  C.  1344 
(al  )  ". 

In  line  13,  after  "lai  ',  to  strike  out 
"The  second  sentence  of  section  6(at 
of  such  Act  '49  U.S.C.  1105<a'»  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  'Each 
amount  so  apportioned  for  a  State  shall. 
during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  it  was 
first  authorized  to  be  obligated,  be 
available  only  for  grants  for  approved 
projects  located  in  that  State,  or  spon- 
sored by  that  State  or  some  public 
agency  thereof  but  located  in  an  ad- 
joining State,  and  thereafter  any  por- 
tion of  such  amount  which  remains 
unobligated  shall  be  redistributed  as 
provided  in  subsection  tc<  of  this  sec- 
tion.' ";  at  the  beginning  of  line  22, 
to  strike  out  "(b)";  on  page  5,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  4.  to  strike  out  "ic  ' 
and  insert  "<bi  Paragraph  <2'  of  sec- 
tion 6ibi  of  such  Act  i49  U.S.C. 
11051  b'  t2i  I  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"'<2i  Such  discretionary  fund  shall 
be  available  for  such  approved  projects 
in  the  several  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  as  the  Administra- 
tor may  deem  most  appropriate  for 
carrying  out  the  national  airport  plan, 
regardless  of  the  location  of  such  proj- 
ects. The  Administrator  shall  give 
consideration,  in  determining  the  proj- 
ects for  which  such  fund  is  to  be  so 
used,  to  the  existing  airport  facilities  in 
the  several  States.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  to  the  need  for  or 
lack  of  development  of  airport  facilities 
in  the  several  States.  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.'  ";  in  line  21,  after 
the  word  "of",  to  insert  "the  fiscal  year 
following";  in  line  24,  after  the  word 
"section",  to  strike  out  "Until  July  1, 
1962,  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  amounts  so  ap- 
portioned prior  to  July  1,  1961,  unless 
such  amounts  have  not  been  obligated 
by  grant  agreement  for  two  fiscal  years 
after  originally  authorized";  on  page  6, 
line  16,  after  "Sec.  5.".  to  insert  "*a)", 
on  page  7,  after  line  2.  to  insert: 


id  Is 


(b)   Subsection   (a)   of  such  section 
amended  by  striking  out  "(d),  and  (e)  "  and 
inserting    in    lieu    thereof    "and    (d)". 

At  the  top  of  page  9.  to  strike  out: 

(cl   Paragraph  (2(  of  section  6(b)  of  such 

Act    (49  U.S.C.    1105(b)(2))    is  amended  by 


striking  out  "States,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii" 
wherever  appearing  therein  and  inserting  in 
heu  thereof  "States  '. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  5.  to  strike  out 
'(d)"  and  insert  "'O";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  12,  to  strike  out  "(c>"  and 
insert  "(d)";  at  the  beginning  of  Une  14, 
to  strike  out  "  •  f )  "  and  and  insert  "(e)"; 
after  line  16.  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sec  9  The  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
(49  use  1301  et  seq  )  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  of  section  1109  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(C)  The  head  of  any  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  charged  with  any  duty  of 
inspection,  clearance,  collection  of  taxes  or 
duties,  or  other  similar  function,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Attorney 
General,  and  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  is  authorized  to  acquire  by 
purchase,  condemnation,  lease,  or  otherwise, 
space  at  public  airports  which  he  deems 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  such  duties 
and  to  pay  a  reasonable  compensation  there- 
for." 

On  page  10,  line  4.  to  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  "9  '  to  "10  ',  and  in  the 
same  line,  after  the  word  "Act",  to  strike 
out  "shall  take  effect  on  July  1,  1961, 
but",  and  in  line  7.  after  the  word  "be- 
fore", to  strike  out  "July  1,  1961"  and  in- 
sert "their  enactment";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  Umted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act  (49  U.SC.  1103) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  Immediately 
after  "Sec.  4.'"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"ANNOUNCEMENT   OF    PROGRAM 

"(b)  It  Shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Adminis- 
trator to  make  public  by  January  1  of  each 
year  the  proposed  program  of  airport  devel- 
opment intended  to  be  undertaken  during 
the  fiscal  year  next  ensuing,  and  he  may  re- 
vise such  program  to  the  extent  he  finds 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  •• 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
5(a)  Of  such  Act  (49  U.SC  n04(a))  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"and  the  sum  of  $66,500,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1962.  June  30, 
1963.  June  30,  1964.  June  30,  1965,  and  June 
30.  1966". 

(b)  Section  5(b)  of  .such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1104(b))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  Im- 
mediately after  "(b) "  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  For  the  purp>ose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act  with  respect  to  projects  in  Hawaii. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  in  addi- 
tion to  such  sums  as  may  otherwise  be  au- 
thorized to  be  obligated  by  this  Act,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  obligated  by  the 
execution  of  grant  agreements  pursuant  to 
section  12  of  this  Act  the  sum  of  $1,500,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1962,  June  30,  1963.  June  30,  1964,  June  30. 
1965,  and  June  30.  1966.  Each  such  author- 
ized amount  shall  become  available  for  obli- 
gation beginning  July  1  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  it  Is  authorized,  and  shall  continue  to 
be  so  available  until  so  obligated.  Of  each 
such  amount,  40  per  centum  shall  be  avail- 
able for  projects  in  Hawaii,  40  per  centum 
shall  be  available  for  projects  In  Puerto  Rico 
and  20  per  centum  for  projects  in  the  Virgin 
Islands." 

(c)  Section  5  of  such  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
as  subsections  "(d)"  and  "(e)",  respectively, 
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and  by  Inaertlng  Immediately  after  Bubsec- 
tlon  (b)   the  following  new  subsection: 

"SPFCUL  ATTTHORIZATION   FOR  CERTAIN  GENERAL 
AVIATION    AIRPOBT8 

"(C)  In  addition  to  other  sums  available 
under  this  Act,  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
obligated  by  the  execution  of  grant  agree- 
ments pursuant  to  section  12  the  sum  of 
$7,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1962,  June  30,  1963,  June  30.  1964, 
June  30.  1965,  and  June  30,  1966,  for  the 
development  In  the  several  States  of  airports 
the  primary  purpose  of  which  Is  to  serve 
general  aviation  and  to  relieve  congestion  at 
airports  having  high  density  of  traffic  serving 
other  secments  of  aviation.  Each  such  au- 
thorized amount  shall  become  available  for 
obligation  beginning  July  1  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  It  U  authorized  and  shall  continue 
to  be  so  available  until  so  obligated." 

( d  )  Subsection  ( d )  of  such  section  5  ( as  so 
redesignated  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "subsections 
(a)  and  (b)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
subsections  (a).  (b),and  (c)". 

(e)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  5  (as 
so  redesignated  by  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
204  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  (49 
U.S  C.  424)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  fa)  of  section  303  of  the  Federal 
Aviation   Act  of   1958    (49   U.S.C.   1344    (a))". 

Sec  3.  (a)  Paragraph  (1»  of  section  6(b)  of 
such  Act  (49  use.  1105(b)(1))  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  Twenty-five  per  centum  of  all 
amounts  authorized  to  be  obligated  by  sec- 
tion 5 1  a)  and  all  of  the  amounts  authorized 
to  be  obligated  by  section  5(cl  shall,  as  such 
amounts  t)ecome  available,  constitute  a  dis- 
cretionary fund." 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6(b)  of  such 
Act  (49  use.  1105(b)  (2n  la  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Such  discretionary  fund  shall  be 
available  for  such  approved  projects  In  the 
several  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  aa  the  Administrator  may  deem  most 
appropriate  for  carrying  out  the  national 
airport  plan,  regardless  of  the  location  of 
such  projects.  The  Administrator  shall  give 
consideration.  In  determining  ^he  projects 
for  which  such  fund  Is  to  be  so' used,  to  the 
existing  airport  facllltlea  In  the  several 
States,  Puerto  Rlco,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  to  the  need  for  or  lack  of  development 
of  airport  facilities  In  the  several  States. 
Puerto  Rlco,  and  the  Virgin  Islands." 

(c)  Section  6(c)  of  such  Act  (49  U  S.C. 
1105(c)  )   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"REDISTRIBt.*TION    OF   »T'NDS 

"(c)  Any  amount  apportioned  for  projects 
in  a  State  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  which  has  not  been  obligated  by 
grant  agreement  at  the  expiration  of  the 
fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
It  was  first  authorized  to  be  obligated  shall 
be  added  to  the  discretionary  fund  estab- 
lished by  subsection   (b)   of  this  section." 

Sec.  4.  SecUon  9(d)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.e. 
1108(d!  )  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(I)"  im- 
mediately after  "(d)"  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  No  project  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Administrator  which  does  not  Include  pro- 
vision for  Installation  of  such  of  the  landing 
aids  specified  In  section  10(d)  as  are  deter- 
mined by  him  to  be  required  for  the  safe 
and  efficient  use  by  aircraft  of  the  airport 
taking  Into  account  the  category  of  the  air- 
port and  the  type  and  volume  of  traffic 
utilizing  the  airport." 

Sec.  6  (a)  Section  10  of  such  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  1109)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"ULNDINO    ADM 

"(d)  To  the  extent  that  the  project  costs 
of  an  approved  project  represent  the  cost  of 


installation  of  (l)  land  required  for  the 
installation  of  approach  light  systems,  (2) 
In-runway  lighting,  (3)  high  Intensity  run- 
way lighting,  or  (4)  runway  distance  mark- 
ers, the  United  SUtes  share  shall  be  not  to 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  allowable  costs 
of  such  Installation." 

(b)  SubsecUon  (a)  of  such  section  10  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(d).  and  (e>"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and   (d)". 

Sic.  6.  (a)  Paragraph  (5)  of  secUon  11  of 
such  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1110)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(5)  the  airport  operator  or  owner  will 
furnish  without  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  use  In  connection  with  any  air 
traffic  control  activities,  or  weather-report- 
ing activities  and  communication  activities 
related  to  air  traffic  control,  such  areas  of 
land  or  water,  or  esUte  therein,  or  rights  In 
buildings  of  the  sponsor  as  the  Administra- 
tor may  consider  necessary  or  desirable  for 
construction  at  Federal  expense  of  space  or 
facllltlea  for  such  purposes;". 

(b)  Section  11  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence  "'V^'henever  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  obtain  from  a  sponsor  any 
area  of  land  or  water,  or  estate  therein,  or 
rights  In  buildings  of  the  sponsor  and  shall 
construct  thereon  at  Federal  expense  space 
or  facilities,  he  Is  authorized  to  relieve  the 
sponsor  from  any  contractual  obligation 
entered  Into  under  this  Act  to  provide  free 
space  In  airport  buildings  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  extent  he  finds  such 
space  no  longer  required  for  the  purposes 
set  forth   in  p.'u-agraph    (51    of  this  section  " 

Sec.  7.  Section  13(b)  of  such  Act  (49 
i:.iiC    1112)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"COSTS   NOT  ALLOWED   ArTEK    JUNE   30,    1961 

"(b)  With  respect  to  amount*  obligated 
under  this  Act  after  June  30,  1961,  the  fol- 
lowing shall  not  be  allowable  project  costs: 
( 1 )  the  cost  of  construction  of  that  part  of 
a  project  Intended  for  use  as  a  passenger 
automobile  parking  facility:  or  (2)  the  cost 
of  construction  of  any  part  of  an  airpwt 
building  except  such  of  those  buildings  or 
parts  of  by^ldlngs  Intended  to  house  faclll- 
tlea or  activities  directly  related  to  the 
safety  of  persons  at  the  airport." 

Sec.  8.  (a)(1)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  2 
(a)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1101  (a)  (7))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "Alaska,  HawaU."; 

(2)  Paragraph  (12)  of  section  2 ( a )  of  such 
Act  (49  use  1101  (a)  (12))  la  amended  by 
striking  out  "on  May   13.   1946.". 

(b)  Section  3(a)  of  such  Act  (49  U-S.C. 
1102(a)  I    Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Alaska.  Hawaii,  and" 
where  It  appears  in  the  first  sentence  there- 
of, and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Alaska,  Hawaii, '•  In 
the  third  sentence  thereof. 

(c)(1)  The  heading  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  (49  XJSC.  1106)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "AvaUabUlty  of  Funds  for  Projects 
in  Puerto  Rlco  and  the  Virgin  Islands". 

(2)  The  text  of  section  7  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "Alaska,  In  Hawaii, 
or  in  Puerto  Rlco."  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Puerto  Rlco". 

(d)  Section  9ic)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.e. 
1108(C)  )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'Alaska, 
Hawaii,". 

(e)  Section  10(c)  of  such  Act  (49  VS.C. 
1109(c)  )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Alaska 
and"  where  It  appears  In  the  heading  and 
In  the  text  of  such  section. 

Sec.  9.  The  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
(49  U.S.C.  1301  et  seq  )  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  of  section  1109  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(ei  The  head  of  any  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  charged  with  any  duty  of 
Inspection,  clearance,  coUectlon  of  taxes  or 
duties,  or  other  similar  function.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Attorney 


General,  and  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Is  authorized  to  acquire  by  pur- 
chase, condemnation,  lease,  or  otherwise, 
space  at  public  airports  which  he  deems 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  such  duties 
and  to  pay  a  reasonable  compensation  there- 
for." 

Sec.  10  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  ^ot  apply  with  respect  to  projects  for 
which  amounts  have  been  obligated  by  the 
execution  of  grant  agreements  before  their 
enactment.  With  respect  to  such  projects, 
the  Federal  Airport  Act  shall  continue  to 
apply  as  If  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Madam  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  promise  that  I  made 
some  time  ago,  I  j-ield  the  floor. 


PROPOSED  SUBSIDIZATION  OP 
RAILROADS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
yesterday  in  testimony  given  before  the 
Committee  on  Surface  Transportation, 
the  CJhairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Cominission  recommended  that 
the  U.S.  Government  enter  into  the  sub- 
sidization of  railroads. 

In  advance  of  the  time  that  its  Chair- 
man testified,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  issued  a  press  release. 
That  press  release  was  carried  before 
any  statements  were  made  by  members 
of  the  committee  expressing  their  view 
on  the  recommendation.  Rather  un- 
fortunately the  adverse  views  have  not 
been  circulated.  My  fear  is  that  citizens 
of  Ohio  will  think  that  there  is  uniform 
support  in  the  Committee  on  Surface 
Transportation  and  others  in  "Washing- 
ton for  the  United  States  to  begin  sub- 
sidizing the  railroads. 

I  was  rather  pleaded  to  have  delivered 
to  me  today  a  copy  of  a  statement  by 
E.  S.  Marsh,  president  of  the  Santa  Pe 
Railroad.  He  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

The  circumstances  which  prompt  a  pro- 
posal for  a  Federal  subsidy  to  the  New  Haven 
are  regrettable  but  vinderstandable  In  the 
light  of  long  Government  aid  to  New  Haven 
competitors  and  Government  policies  which 
have  not  required  or  allowed  various  forms 
of  transportation  to  charge  true  economic 
costs  to  the  people  who  actually  tise  the 
service  that  is  essential.  This  merely  points 
up  the  urgent  need  for  Congress  to  enact  a 
realistic  transpc>rtation  policy  embracing 
recommendations  that  have  been  made  by 
various  study  grouj>s  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  and  which  are  Included  In  the 
Magna  Carta  legislative  program  of  the  Asso- 
clarlon  of  American  Railroads. 

The  commutation  part  of  railroad  trans- 
port.ation  Is  relatively  insignificant,  the  reve- 
nues from  It  being  only  about  1  percent  of 
total  railroad  revenues.  It  woxild  be  unfor- 
tunate f.ir  the  Impression  to  be  created  that 
any  significant  part  of  the  railroad  problem 
would  be  solved  by  a  subsidy  to  the  com- 
muter operation. 

A  Federal  subsidy  to  railroads  Is  the  first 
step  toward  eventual  nationalization  of  all 
transportation  and  It  is  In  my  opinion  an 
undesirable  alternative  to  establishing  na- 
tional transportation  policies  that  would 
allow  private  ownership  to  compete  on  a 
basis  of  equality.  The  time-tested  American 
system  of  free  competitive  enterprise  should 
prevail  In  transportation  as  It  does  in  other 
business. 

I  repeat  that  two  of  the  members  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
have   been    on   the   Commission   for   5 
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months.  One  of  them  was  an  employee 
of  the  State  of  Ohio.  He  was  my  pur- 
chasing agent.  He  and  the  Commission 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  grave  respon- 
sibility of  changing  our  economic  philos- 
ophy concerning  the  subsidizing  of  rail- 
roads. 

Madam  President,  I  predict  that  what 
the  Commission  did  may  be  the  begin- 
ning step  toward  socialization  of  our 
railroad  system.  I  do  not  propose  to  re- 
main in  this  Chamber  and  keep  mum  as 
a  clam  on  what  has  been  done. 

I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Bush  of  Ohio 
and  Mr.  Tucker  of  Massachusetts,  who 
have  been  members  of  the  Commission 
for  5  months,  who  directed  them  to 
make  such  a  finding. 

It  is  rather  odd  to  me  that  the  state- 
ment came  like  a  bolt  out  of  the  clear 
sky.  There  was  no  indication  of  what 
was  contemplated.  No  request  was 
made  upon  the  Commission  to  speak  on 
the  general  economic  philosophy  of  our 
country,  as  distinguished  from  the  prin- 
ciples that  ought  to  be  applied  in  the 
regulation  of  the  carriers. 

My  hope  is  that  the  railroad  leaders 
of  our  country  will  not  accept  the  sugar- 
coated  pill  which  has  within  it  poison. 
Through  such  poison  those  who  are  ad- 
vocating such  proposed  subsidies,  in  my 
opinion,  contemplate  the  destruction  of 
the  free  method  of  operating  our  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated. 


U.S.  ATTORNEY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  T.  Curtin  to  be  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  western  district  of  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.  MARSHAL 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Victor  L.  Wogan,  Jr..  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of  Loui- 
siana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  tiie  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.  AMBASSADORS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  considera- 
tion of  the  nominations  of  U.S.  ambassa- 
dors be  postponed  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CPU  .ECTOR  OF  CUSTOMS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Louis  A.  Mezzano  to  be  collec- 
tor of  customs  for  customs  collection 
district  No.  38,  with  headquarters  at  De- 
troit, Mich. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


U.S.  POSTMASTERS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  sundry  nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations of  postmasters  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc.  and.  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  President  be  notified 
of  the  nominations  confirmed  today, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith  of  the  nominations  con- 
firmed today. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  resume  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 


II 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  THUR- 
MOND. OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  BE- 
FORE THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVICES  CALLING  FOR  AN  IN- 
VESTIGATION OF  GAGGING  THE 
MILITARY  IN  ANTI-COMMUNIST 
STATEMENTS  AND  SEMINARS 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  '  Mr.  Thtjrmond  1  before 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  today 
on  his  bill  'S.  191  > .  callins^  for  an  investi- 
gation into  certain  matters  concerning 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  «iom- 
mittee.  many  historians  have  written  tl'at 
the  United  States  has  never  entered  a  war 
for  which  it  was  prepared.  The  historians,  of 
course,  were  speaking  In  terms  of  coaven- 
tional  arms  and  in  numbers  of  trained  Inill- 
tary  personnel.  In  the  Korean  war  we 
found  ourselves  for  the  first  time  unprepared 
on  another  front.  Out  of  all  the  .Americans 
who  fought  in  Korea  and  were  captured,  not 
one  escaped  from  the  Communists.  Accord- 
ing to  reliable  reports  and  studies,  up  to  one- 
third  of  those  Americans  captured  aided  or 
abetted  the  enemy  to  an  extent  theretofore 
considered  treasonable.  One  cannot  escape 
the  conclusion  that  our  personnel  were  un- 
prepared for  the  impact  of  mind  warfare,  for 
they  were  not  sufficiently  knowledgeable  of 
either  our  own  form  of  government  and  the 
traditions  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
methods  and  tactics  in  the  mind-warfare 
field  used  by  the  enemy.  Thereby  wa.s  Amer- 
ica disgraced,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
moral  defeat  added  to  military  defeat. 

As  a  result  of  studies  undertaken  and 
completed  subsequent  to  the  cease-fire  in 
Korea,  two  definitive  policies  were  inaugu- 
rated by  our  Government,  both  involving 
corrective   action. 

First,  there  was  issued  by  the  President 
a    code    of    conduct    for    personnel    In    the 


armed  services,  which  was  accompanied  by  a 
directive  to  the  effect  that  the  Armed  Forces 
would  conduct  such  troop  informational  and 
educational  programs  as  were  necessary  to 
insure  that  American  troops  would  not  again 
be  casualties  of  a  mind-warfare  attack  to 
which  they  might  be  subjected  In  1958,  the 
National  Security  Council.  In  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  cold  war  was  of  a  total  na- 
ture involving  more  than  Just  military  per- 
sonnel and  operations,  Issued  a  directive 
which  authorized  and  directed  the  use  of 
military  facilities  and  personnel,  in  coopera- 
tion with  nongovernmental  groups,  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  the  .American  public  - 
the  civilian  soldier — on  the  nature  of  the 
menace  of  the  cold  war 

The  troop  informational  and  educational 
programs,  which  were  Inaugurated  with  the 
intent  to  arm  military  personnel  against 
mind  warfare,  were  implemented  in  varying 
degrees  by  the  services  and,  as  Is  to  be  ex- 
pected, achieved  rather  sp>otty  success  The 
more  diligent  commanders,  however.  Judging 
from  the  evidence  which  Is  available,  were 
successful  to  a  very  high  degree 

The  Implementation  of  the  1958  National 
Security  Council  directive  Involved  a  mini- 
mum of  participation  by  the  active  military, 
a  somewhat  greater  degree  of  participation 
by  the  inactive  Reservists,  and,  from  the  evi- 
dence available,  was  singularly  effective  for 
the  effort  exerted.  The  evidence  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  program  is  documented  in 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
hearing  released  last  Sunday.  August  27, 
1961.  which  was  entitled  "The  New  Drive 
Against  the  Anti-Communist  Program  " 

In  recent  months,  there  has  been  a  whole 
new  uprising  of  activity  which  is  both  alarm- 
ing and  significant.  On  December  5.  1960, 
representatives  of  81  Communist  Parties 
from  around  the  world,  meeting  in  Moscow. 
for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the  Com- 
munist movement,  issued  a  basic  document, 
referred  to  as  a  manifesto,  which  officially 
took  note  of  and  decried  an  antl-Communi&t 
informational  program.  This  basic  docu- 
ment of  communism  called  for  an  all-out 
attack  on  anticommunism  in  the  United 
States, 

Subsequently.  Gus  Hall,  our  secretary 
general  of  the  Communist  Party  USA  ,  is- 
sued a  lengthy  and  detailed  policy  state- 
ment calling  for  a  campaign  against  the 
anti-Communist  educational  programs  in  the 
United  States  and  specifically  called  for  a 
repeal  or  a  rendering  ineffective  of  the  1958 
National  Security  Council  directive.  This 
statement  by  Gus  Hall  prescribed  the  tactics 
to  be  used  in  the  Communist  effort,  which 
Included  the  enlistment  of  a  united  front 
including  non-Communists  and  stanchlv 
loyal  Americans,  to  accomplish  the  end 
sought  by  the  Communists  It  was  specif- 
ically stated  in  Hall's  directive  that  the 
Military  Establishment  wsis  to  be  the  primary 
target. 

Thereafter,  there  began  to  appear  a  pattern 
of  articles  in  various  publications  which 
cannot  be  characterized  as  other  than  a  bold 
smear  of  our  Milltar>  Establi.shment  Sev- 
eral articles  had  In  their  captions  and  In  the 
bodies  of  the  articles  references  to  what  was 
characterized  as  our  "mlliUry-lndustrlal 
complex  "  These  articles,  by  and  large,  were 
saturated  with  unsubstantiated  allegations 
in  general  terms  and  Innuendoes  that  mili- 
tary personnel  were  speaking  to  their  troops, 
and  especially  to  civilian  audiences,  on  par- 
tisan political  matt-ers.  Incidentally.  I  have 
screened  all  of  these  numerous  articles  which 
have  come  to  my  attention  and  not  one  of 
them  states  a  specific  Instance  where  an  of- 
ficer on  active  duty  made  any  statement  on 
a  domestic  political  matter  or  on  foreign 
policy. 

Motivations  are  matters  beyond  proof. 
We  have  no  way  of  knowing — nor  shall  we 
ever  have — as  to  Just  what  motivates  any 
individual   to  take   a  specific   action.      It   is 
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impossible  to  etat«  conclusively  that  any  of 
the  foregoing  circumstances  and  occurrences 
to  which  I  have  referred  were  solely  or  even 
partly  rcponslble  for  the  motivation  of  ac- 
tions taken  by  and  within  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Motivations,  however,  can  be  laid 
aside;  for  actions  must  be  Judged  on  their 
merits — whether  they  are  for  or  against  the 
best  interest  of  the  country  -regardless  of 
the  thinking  of  the  individual  or  individuals 
who  perpetrated  the  actions.  TTiese.  how- 
ever, are  some  of  the  occurrciices  which  have 
taken  place  by  and  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  subsequent  to  the  commencement 
of  the  eventa  which  I  have  related 

Last  year  and  earlier  this  year,  some  of  the 
services  purcha.sed  copies  of  the  film  "Oper- 
ation Abolition  "  Service  r>ersonnel  were  in- 
vited and  urged  by  the  ser\iceE  tn  use  them 
for  troop  Informational  and  educational 
programs.  They  were  also  made  available 
for  showing  to  the  public  On  March  in. 
1961.  pursuant  to  a  memorandum  issued  by 
the  Offlce  of  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se.  official 
use  of  the  film  "Operation  Abolition"  was 
prohibited.  The  prohibition  did  not.  of 
course,  require  the  destruction  of  copies  of 
the  film  on  hand  They  were  only  placed 
on  an  "oncall  basis'  for  noi.rifBclal  use 
The  prohibition  was  done  in  such  a  manner 
however,  as  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
It  would  be  inadvisable  for  ny  military  per- 
sonnel to  participate  in  the  use  of  such  film 
for  unoflflclal  purposes;  and.  indeed,  I  have 
knowledge  of  very  severe  statements  made 
by  Defense  officials  in  writing  as  to  what 
would  happen  to  an  officer  who.  even  on 
off-duty  time,  obtained  and  showed  \o  a 
civilian  group  upon  request  the  film  Oper- 
ation Abolition  " 

Another  film.  "Commvinlsm  on  the  Map." 
which  was  commercially  produced,  was 
banned  for  any  use  or  acquisition  by  the 
ser\  ices  on  April  21    1961 

Although  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  various  services  have  copies  of  films  on 
hand  which  they  themselves  prepared,  ar.d 
which  are  very  effective  training  films  for 
military  personnel,  they  have  been  stored 
away  and  use  of  them  is  negligible  Among 
these  films  are  "Blueprint  for  Communist 
Conquest"  (AFIF-76).  "Defense  Against 
Enemy  Propaganda"  (AIF  1>.  and  Soviet 
Partisan  Warfare"   iMF  3C-8616). 

The  Department  of  Defense  h:is  officially 
announced  that  it  is  preparing  new  training 
films.  One  of  these  already  completed  Is 
entitled  "The  Challenge  of  Ideas."  which  I 
viewed  and  characterized  as  "namby-pam- 
by" and  "gutless  "  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  express  my  apologies  for  so  characterizing 
that  film  When  examined  from  a  psycho- 
logical warfare  viewpoint,  the  characteriza- 
tion which  I  made  of  the  film  was  naive 
and  even  misleading  A  better  characteriza- 
tion for  that  film  would  be  "subversive  "'  I 
will  give  you  an  example  This  film  was 
produced  for  the  specific  purpose  of  being 
shown  to  military  personnel  undergoing  mil- 
itary training  which  was  to  ready  them  to 
fight  in  mortal  combat  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States.  Despite  the  propaganda  to 
which  we  are  subjected,  even  these  men  are 
aware  that  the  enemy  against  whom  they 
are  being  trained  to  fight  are  the  Commu- 
nist armed  forces  It  is  necessary  to  keep  in 
mind  the  purpose  of  the  film  to  understand 
its  subversive  character  At  the  end  of  this 
film,  an  actress.  Miss  Helen  Hayes,  supplies 
a  conclusion.  Her  opening  statement  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  conflict  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged  will  continue  for  generations 
to  come.  The  implication  of  that  statement 
Is  inescapable-  to  wit.  victory  is  impossible 
Now.  I  ask  you.  what  effect  will  such  in- 
sidious propaganda  have  on  the  minds  of 
men  being  trained  to  a  peak  of  fitness  to 
combat  our  enemy?  On  the  one  hand,  they 
undergo  arduous  physical  training  to  teach 
them  the  art  of  military  combat.  At  the 
same    time   they   are  told   by   their   trainers 


tlu-ough  a  film  that  they  cannot  possibly 
hope  to  achieve  victory.  This  is  no  less  than 
subversion  of  the  moral  fiber  of  our  troops. 
If  you  have  not  seen  the  film.  I  suggest  that 
you  do  so;  for  there  is  other  equally  subtle 
subversive  propaganda  in  its  contents  For 
a  real  contrast,  you  should  also  request  and 
view  the  film  entitled  "Defense  Against  En- 
emy Propaganda  "  This  wili  give  you  a  com- 
parison with  what  the  Defense  Departm'ftit 
is  now  preparing  for  use  as  typified  by  "The 
Challenge  of  Ideas  "  and  the  films  already 
available   but   nepllgibiy  used 

There  has  also  developed  an  increasingly 
strict  pattern  of  censorship  of  all  statements 
of  military  officers  1  fully  recognize  appre- 
ciate, and  accept,  without  qualification,  the 
necessity  for  clearance  of  sp>eeches  by  mili- 
tary officers  for  conipUance  with  security 
classifications  and  consistency  with  national 
policy  as  determined  and  established  by  duly 
constituted  civilian  authority  The  pattern 
of  censorship  to  which  I  refer,  however,  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  either  security 
requirements  or  inconsistencies  with  na- 
tional policies  On  August  17.  1961,  I  gave 
10  examples  of  expressions  which  the  censors 
invariably  deleted  from  proposed  speeches  of 
military  officers.  Those  exj^rcssions  are  as 
follows  : 

1  Communist  conspiracy  directed  toward 
absolute  domination  of  the  world 

2  SoMet  iTifiltratlon  menacing  this  Nation 
and  extending  throughout  far  corners  of 
the  globe 

3  TTie    steady    advance    of    communism 

4  The  Communist   challenge 

5  On    such    theories    socialism    thrives 

6  Insidious  ideology  of  world  communism 

7  Communism  encompassing  Marxism. 
Fabian  socialism.  &)cialiFm 

8  Soviets  have  not  relented  in  the  slight- 
est in  their  determination  to  dominate  the 
world  and  to  destroy  our  way  of  life. 

9  Nothing  has  happened  to  indicate  that 
the  goals  of  international  communism  liave 
changed 

10  Today  in  the  face  of  the  worldwide 
threat  of  international  communism 

If  these  expressions  contravene  national 
policy  It  i."?  r,o  wonder  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  sought  to  finance  a  study  on 
"strategic  surrender  of  the  United  States.  ' 
On  the  question  of  censorship  I  could  go  on 
ad  InflnlTum  with  l>oth  comments  and  cen- 
sored expressions  I  assure  you  these  are 
only  examples. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  has  not  been 
revealed  one  instance  in  which  an  active- 
duty  officer  spoke  to  a  civilian  audience  or 
his  troopw  on  domestic  p>olitlcal  matters 
seminars  and  discussions.  In  which  mili- 
tary personnel  were  to  participate,  or  In 
which  military  facilities  were  scheduled  to 
be  tised.  have  been  canceled  or  postponed 
I  discussed  in  some  detail  on  the  Senate 
fl  >or  the  cancellation  of  a  scheduled  2-week 
instructional  course  in  the  Panama  Caiia! 
Zone  for  Reserve  officers  of  the  three  serv- 
ices who  now  live  and  reside  in  South  and 
Central  American  countries.  Surely  there 
could  be  no  fear  of  a  discussion  of  "partisan 
political  matters"  among  these  people 
Some  of  the  other  events  of  this  nature 
which  have  been  canceled  or  postponed  were 
originally  scheduled  for  such  places  as 
Shreveport.  La  ;  Fredericksburg.  V'a  .  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison.  Ind  ;  Glen  view  Naval 
Air  Station,  111  ;  and  Fort  Sam  Houston,  San 
Antonio.  Tex.  The  cancellation  of  another 
is  now  under  consideration  in  the  Pentagon. 

In  addition,  there  is  all  too  much  evi- 
dence that  the  impression  is  being  spread 
that  the  administration  wants  anticommu- 
nism soft-pedaled  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Public  Affairs  Arthur  Sylvester  is 
quoted  in  the  press  as  having  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  action  in  General  Walker's 
c.-ise  would  be  an  example  to  other  officers 
Such  statements  coupled  with  directives 
Issued  from   various   civilian  officials  in  the 


Department  of  Defense  and  the  three  serv- 
ices are  well  designed  to  gag  any  officer  or, 
for  that  matter,  any  enlisted  man — and  en- 
listed men  have  been  active  In  the  troop 
informational  and  educational  programs — 
from  performing  their  responsibiUtles  un- 
der official  directives  to  prepare  their  per- 
sonnel to  resist  Communist  aggression  of 
any  type,  including  mind-warfare  attacks  by 
the  enemy. 

There  is  more.  It  is  an  area  that  Is  even 
graver  and  of  more  dire  consequence.  While 
military  personnel  are,  as  they  should  be, 
subject  to  civilian  authority — and  I  might 
add  that  this  principle  has  never  in  our 
history  been  contested — the  senior  military 
officers  now  designated  as  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  St.a}T  are  military  advisers  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Their  estimates  are  essential  to  his 
decisions 

I  might  mention  at  this  point  that  I  am 
ill  no  way  alluding  to  the  recent  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  military  adviser  to  the 
President,  for  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter  about  which  I  am.  speaking  It 
has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  certain  in- 
telligence estimates  and  policy  statements 
are  distorted,  and  the  oiily  word  which 
properly  characterizes  them  is  "phony."  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  inteiagence  es- 
timites  on  purely  and  solely  military  ques- 
tions. In  which  each  and  every  one  of  the 
military  services  have  nonconcvirred,  have 
nevertheless,  thereafter,  become  official  pol- 
icy of  the  National  Security  Council  I  will 
cite  an  example  from  out  of  the  past  to 
show  both  that  this  is  no  recent  develop- 
ment and  that  our  capabilities  are  being 
serlotisly  impaired.  There  was  an  estimate 
originating  outside  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  'he  effect  that  Formosa  would  fall 
before  the  end  of  1950.  All  three  services 
nonmncurred  in  this  estimate,  yet  it  became 
the  official  estimate  of  the  National  Security 
Council.  This  involves  material  still  classi- 
fied, but  can  be  documented  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  deal  m  more  recent  Instances  of 
this  nature  at  this  time  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  security  classification  of  such 
instances. 

The  matters  to  which  I  have  referred  are 
those  which  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Congress,  and  within  the  Congress,  spe- 
cifically fail  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
committee  Much  has  been  said  about  the 
principle  of  civilian  control  over  the  mUi- 
tary.  and  in  the  context  In  which  this  prin- 
ciple has  been  used,  it  hus  been  a  smoke- 
screen, for  there  has  been  no  contest  of  the 
principle  There  is  an  offshoot  of  this  prin- 
ciple, however,  which  bears  directly  on  the 
question  of  the  resolution  before  us.  The 
Congress  is  the  policymaking  body  of  our 
Government  under  the  Constitution.  We 
cannot  surrender  this  responsibility  and  we 
cannot  delegrite  It  away  to  appointed  offi- 
cials or  to  another  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment We  must  bear  the  responsibility  The 
matters  proposed  to  be  Investigated  by  Sen- 
ate Resolution  191  could  not  possibly  be 
more  specifically  and  completely  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  this  committee  It  Is  the 
Coiigress  which  determir.es  what  weapons 
will  be  supplied  to  our  Armed  Forces  and  it 
is  this  committee  which  initially  provides 
the  guidance  for  the  Congress  in  this  mat- 
ter Information  with  whicli  to  resist 
mind-warfare  attacks  by  the  enemy  is  just  as 
important  a  weapon  which  must  be  pro- 
vided our  military  personnel  as  any  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile,  and  is  as  every 
bit  as  basic  in  its  contribution  to  our  ulti- 
mate victory  or  defeat  as  the  food  which 
our   soldiers  e.'tt    while   they   are   in   the   field 

The  Congress  must  set  the  policy  on  what 
types  of  defensive  weapons  are  to  be  used 
against  mind-warfare  attacks.  Just  as  it  de- 
termines the  necessity  for  and  authorizes  the 
sup;ilylng  of  our  troops  with  defensiv  :;  de- 
vices   against    {XJlsonous    gas.    such    as    gas 
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masks,  and  Just  as  It  determines  the  neces- 
sity for  and  authorizes  defensive  weapons  for 
our  civilian  population,  such  as  alr-rald  and 
fallout  shelters. 

We  are  elected  ofBclals  with  the  specific 
duty  of  formulating  policy.  We  cannot  dele- 
gate this  responsibility  which  we,  by  ac- 
cepting these  posts,  have  undertaken.  This 
Is  a  matter  which  Is  vital  to  the  survival  of 
the  Nation,  and  I  urge  the  committee  to  de- 
lay no  longer  In  undertaking  this  Investiga- 
tion which  will  provide  the  facts  necessary 
on  which  the  Congress  can  base  policy  de- 
cisions. 


A  BLOCKADE  OF  CUBA  AS  A  COUN- 
TERMOVE  TO  THE  BERLIN  BLOCK- 
ADE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee  has  ac- 
cused the  senior  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee, 
of  "telling  pathetic  and  silly  Ues"  when 
he  recently  warned  the  American  peo- 
ple that  the  "Committee  for  Fair  Play" 
is  Communist  dominated  and  Commu- 
nist financed. 

I  rise  to  defend  the  able  Senator  and 
to  join  him  in  warning  the  American 
pubhc  that  the  FPCC  is  part  of  an  or- 
ganized Communist  trap  to  crush  out 
all  anti-Communist  movements  in  the 
United  States,  including  even  the  probe 
of  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee. This  campaign  is  geared  to  trick 
the  American  people  into  believing  that 
communism  is  in  no  danger  of  spread- 
ing its  poison  in  the  United  States,  but 
that  the  danger  of  its  growth  lies  abroad. 

Madam  President,  the  FPCC  is  just  one 
of  the  well-known  techniques  used  by 
the  Reds  to  stimulate  a  pressure  cam- 
paign such  as  this.  This  committee 
serves  as  a  tool  through  which  the  Com- 
munists initiate  smears  and  character 
assassinations,  rumors,  and  any  other 
forms  of  public  pressure  which  they  can 
concoct,  ranging  from  petitions  to  dem- 
onstrations to  blackmail  and  corrup- 
tion. 

The  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee  is 
not  only  Communist  dominated,  but  it 
is  criminally  aggressive.  Its  members 
are  guilty  of  treasonous  passions  against 
their  own  fellow  men  and  are  involved 
in  an  organization  whose  activities  are 
detrimental  to  furthering  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
Latin  America.  In  their  efforts  to  secure 
so-called  fairplay  for  Cuba  they  are 
aiding  and  encouraging  the  advance- 
ment of  communism  at  home  and  in 
Cuba,  and  in  all  of  Latin  America. 

Madam  President,  to  emphasize  the 
imprudent  actions  of  this  organization 
and  to  back  up  the  statement  that  it  is 
financed  substantially  by  the  Castro 
government  as  well  as  Communist  dom- 
inated, let  me  draw  from  the  staff  study 
published  in  the  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  hearing  on  the  Com- 
munist threat  to  the  United  States 
through  the  Caribbean.  It  is  noted  there 
that  the  "bulk  of  the  campaign  to  popu- 
larize Cuba  among  Negroes  is  carried  on 
by  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee." 

The  study  reports  that  the  acting  Ne- 
gro chairman  of  the  committee,  Richard 
Gibson,  invoked  the  fifth  amendment  in 
refusing  to  answer  questions  regarding 


his  sujtivity.  He  was  one  of  the  eight 
Negroes  among  the  founders  of  the 
FPCC.  Joanne  Alileen  Grant,  who  has 
been  listed  as  the  secretary  of  the  Fair 
Play  Committee,  is  a  Negress  who  in- 
voked the  fifth  amendment  on  October 
10,  1960,  before  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  in  refusing  to  answer  all 
questions  regarding  her  Communist 
Party  affiliations.  Richard  Gibson  esti- 
mated that  about  one-third  of  the  3,000 
members  belonging  to  the  Fair  Play 
Comimittee  were  Negroes. 

One  active  member  of  the  committee  is 
Robert  F.  Williams,  NAACP  chairman 
in  Monroe,  N.C.,  where  racial  strife 
erupted  so  violently  this  past  weekend 
as  to  cause  shooting  to  break  out  in  the 
downtown  square.  Tlie  result  was  the 
wounding  of  a  policeman.  The  violence 
that  is  presently  plaguing  this  small 
town  of  11,000  persons  has  long  been 
brewing,  perhaps  since  1959,  when  Wil- 
liams' views  on  meeting,'  force  with  force 
became  so  radical  that  he  was  expelled 
from  the  NAACP.  It  was  Williams  who 
several  weeks  ago  called  for  picketmg  of 
the  county  courthouse  as  a  "test  oi  the 
passive  resistance  method." 

Yesterday  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation asked  the  50  State  patrolmen 
at  Monroe  to  issue  an  alarm  for  Williams, 
charging  him  with  kidnaping  a  white 
couple  and  holding  them  hostage  during 
the  race  rioting.  Long  known  for  advo- 
cating violence  against  whites,  WiJiams 
has  been  reported  for  issuing  ammuni- 
tion to  his  followers  in  Monroe. 

To  illustrate  the  so-called  good  will 
and  fairplay  spread  by  the  committee, 
I  wish  to  quote  from  the  words  of  Wil- 
liams as  he  spoke  to  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee 
on  February  10,  1961.  "I  dont  know 
what  kind  of  "ism"  they  have  in  Cuba 
today,  but  whatever  it  is,  we  could  use 
a  little  of  it  in  the  United  States."  This 
speech  was  apparently  part  of  an  Pi'CC 
tour  which  covered  universities  through- 
out the  country,  spreading  such  mali- 
cious ideas,  as  the  above  quoted,  to  the 
youth  of  our  country. 

In  his  propaganda  sheet,  the  Crusad- 
er. Williams,  went  so  far  as  to  carry  to 
his  Negro  leaders  a  glowing  description 
of  Castro's  agrarian  reform  program. 

The  color  of  the  FPCC  was  clearly 
visible  in  a  pro-Castro-Lumumba  dem- 
onstration held  in  the  United  Nations 
Plaza,  New  York  City,  on  Febi-uar}-  18. 
1961.  Placards  displayed  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Cuba  Si,  Congo  Oui.  Yankee  No.  ' 
Chanted  slogans  were  "Viva  Fidel  Cas- 
tro."    "Down  with  Yankee  Imperialism." 

William  W.  Worthy,  Jr..  a  Negro  who 
is  a  featured  writer  in  the  bulletins  of 
the  FPCC  has  throughout  his  career 
displayed  a  marked  hostility  to  the 
United  States  and  its  laws. 

This  is  the  same  man  who  paid  ar- 
dent tribute  to  Fidel  Castro  as  "that 
outstanding  national  hero  and  states- 
man" and  continued  further  to  speak 
with  pride  of  the  "militant  mass  actions 
of  the  Negro  people — featuring  mass  sit- 
in  actions,  marches,  and  demonstra- 
tions." 

Madam  President,  need  I  cite  further 
examples  or  o£fer  more  proof  that  once 
again  the  forces  of  international  com- 
munism and  its  allies  are  utilizing  their 


powerful  resources  through  the  "Com- 
mittee for  Cuban  Fair  Play"  in  an  ef- 
fort to  turn  the  American  citizen  against 
his  own  Government?  Cooperating  in 
this  effort  with  the  FPCC  are  Fidel  Cas- 
tro's Cuban  government  and  his  Com- 
munist henchmen  as  well  as  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S.A. 

Madam  President,  the  time  has 
come  for  u.s  to  be  aggre.ssive;  I  advo- 
cate throwing  a  blockade  around  Cuba 
and  squeezing  her  economy  until  she 
falls  to  her  knees.  The  longer  we  linger 
in  this  matter,  the  longer  Cuba  and  her 
Communist  associates  will  be  able  to 
spread  their  poison  via  such  propaganda 
as  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee. 

Why  does  not  .someone  start  encour- 
aging a  little  fairplay  for  America?  I 
do  not  see  anyone  talking  about  the  more 
tlian  $1  billion  worth  of  American  prop- 
erty which  has  been  usurped  by  Cuba; 
and  this  amount  is  only  an  estimated 
sum.  as  it  does  not  include  all  the  prop- 
erty seized  and  not  yet  reported  to  the 
American  authorities.  Nor  does  it  in- 
clude all  the  debts  due  and  owed  Ameri- 
can firms  once  operating  in  Cuba.  Nor 
does  it  cover  money  held  up  in  frozen 
bank  accounts  in  Cuba. 

I  do  not  hear  anyone  talking  about 
the  30  Americans  jailed  in  Cuba.  Worse 
than  that,  I  have  seen  no  fairplay  cries 
over  Americans  killed  in  Cuba. 

Considering  the  fact  that  Cuba  has 
seized  American  property,  citizens,  and 
planes,  and  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
cause  the  death  of  five  Americans,  we 
have  no  other  choice  but  to  brand  the 
Castro  government  as  a  form  of  piracy. 

It  is  frightening  to  acknowledge  that 
the  United  States  is  tolerating  pirates — 
Communist  pirates — just  90  miles  from 
our  own  shores. 

Madam  President,  surely  Cuba  has 
pushed  us  far  enough.  We  should  know 
from  our  trying  past  experiences  that  it 
is  impossible  to  compromise  with  or  ap- 
pease the  Communists,  whether  they  be 
those  of  Castro  or  of  Khrushchev.  Wc 
must  stand  firm  and  fight  fire  with  fire. 
Cuba  has  stolen  from  right  under  our 
very  noses  property,  citizens,  and  equip- 
ment. 

In  our  early  history  it  took  America 
almost  12  years  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Bar- 
bary  pirates,  but  we  did  so  by  the  firmest 
and  strongest  po.ssible  action.  Our  Na- 
tion gave  the  Barbary  pirates  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  stop  their  piracy  or  she  would 
blockade  their  ports  and  ships  and  blow 
them  off  of  the  map.  Thus  the  piracy 
was  halted. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  coun- 
teract the  grave  blockade  against  Berlin 
than  to  throw  a  blockade  around  Cuba. 
To  comply  with  Cuba's  piracy  or  retire 
from  unjust  demi^nds  will,  in  the  final 
analysis,  cost  us  more  than  war.  We 
may  be  well  assured  that  the  pre.sent 
disrespect  of  Cuba  and  such  Communist 
propaganda  organizations  as  the  Fair 
Play  for  Cuba  Committee  will  ineviUibly 
bring  on  insults  which  may  necessarily 
involve  us  in  ideological  and  military 
battles.  To  paraphrase  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son: "A  coward  is  more  likely  to  be  ex- 
posed to  quarrels  than  a  man  of  spirit." 

If  we  silence  the  cry  of  those  who 
would  be  gullible  enough  to  believe  that 
the    truths    about    the    Fair    Play    for 
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Cuba  Committee  are  "pathetic  and  silly 
lies";  if  we  show  ourselves  as  men  of 
spirit  before  it  is  too  late,  perhaps  we 
can  avert  disaster. 

Madam  President,  if  we  are  going  to 
the  conference  table  over  Berlin,  then 
let  us  go  to  the  conference  table  with 
some  fire  with  which  to  fight  the  Com- 
munist fire.  A  blockade  of  Cuba  will 
equal  the  blockade  of  Berlin.  At  this 
point  we  have  nothing  to  negotiate  with 
in  the  Berlin  crisis,  but  if  we  blockade 
Cuba,  we  will  have  a  big  stick  with 
which  to  confer  and  negotiate 

Madam  President,  reports  from  Brazil 
indicate  the  possibility  of  a  civil  war  in 
that  country  created  by  the  division  be- 
tween followers  of  President  Janio  Quad- 
ros  and  those  who  would  like  to  see  Vice 
President  Joao  Goulart  named  Presi- 
dent. 

Without  the  excessive  agitation  cre- 
ated in  Brazil  by  Communist  agents  im- 
der  the  direction  of  Fidel  Castro,  the 
political  problems  there  could  be  amica- 
bly settled.  I  feel  certain.  However, 
these  agents  of  the  Castro  Communist 
government  from  Cuba,  backed  finan- 
cially by  Russia  and  trained  by  Rus- 
sian Communists,  are  stimulating  a  civil 
war  in  Brazil.  Cuba  is  t>eing  used  as  a 
springboard  into  all  of  Latin  America 
by  communism  The  Castro  govern- 
ment is.  in  truth,  an  arm  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  therefore  is  intervening  in 
Western  Hemisphere  matters  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Proof  of  this  charge  can  readily  be 
found  in  news  dispatches  originating 
from  Cuba  reporting  Castro's  broadcasts 
and  other  propaganda  urging  the  people 
of  Brazil  to  take  up  arms  and  begin 
guerrilla  warfare  from  the  mountains  of 
Brazil  against  the  established  civil  and 
military  authorities  in  Brazil. 

For  this  reason  I  call  upon  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  blockade 
and  isolate  Cuba  from  the  rest  of  our 
Western  Hemisphere.  I  feel  sure  the 
Congress  will  back  the  President  in  such 
a  move,  and  I  know  that  the  American 
people,  who  are  fed  up  with  being  pushed 
around,  will  likewise  back  him  whole- 
heartedly. 

It  is  time  we  muffled  the  agitations  of 
groups  such  as  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba 
Committee  and  take  the  Communist 
threat  in  this  Western  Hemisphere  by 
the  arm  and  set  our  house  in  order.  The 
Castro  government  in  Cuba  is  an  ex- 
tremely dangerous  menace  Cuba  is  a 
small  country,  but  it  has  the  poisoning 
capability  of  a  rattlesnake,  and  we  must 
exterminate  it.  A  blockade  of  Cuba  is 
the  least  bloody,  and  probably  the  most 
sure  way. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield':' 

Mr.  JOHNSTON      I  vield. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  been  very  blmit  in 
his  speech.  Thtre  are  many  Senators 
within  this  forum  and  people  through- 
out the  country,  including  the  citizens 
of  South  Carolina,  whom  the  Senator 
so  ably  represents,  who  realize  the  im- 
portance of  dealmg  in  a  realistic,  yet 
a  very  firm  manner  with  the  Castro 
threat. 

I  was  visited  yesterday  in  my  office 
by  a  longtime  friend.     He  was  a  retired 


officer  of  the  Armed  Forces.  This 
gentleman  had  gone  to  Cuba  and  estab- 
lished a  very  substantial  business  in 
that  country.  That  business,  worth 
some  $200,000.  was  confiscated  by  the 
Castro  regime.  The  automobile  in 
which  this  reputable  businessman  was 
driving  down  the  road  in  Cuba  was  also 
burned  and  his  life  was  actually  en- 
dangered. This  man  was  forbidden  for 
6  weeks  from  entering  his  own  apart- 
ment, the  home  in  which  he  lived,  to 
secure  certain  personal  belongings.  He 
IS  a  citizen  of  our  country.  It  is  almost 
tragic  to  have  to  report  what  I  have 
stated  with  reference  to  the  treatment 
of  this  outstanding  American.  His  in- 
vestment. I  repeat,  was  confiscated,  and 
he  was  threatened. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  his  comments. 
I,  too,  could  relate  many  instances  some- 
what similar  to  the  one  he  has  related, 
and  which  have  been  reported  to  me 
It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  act. 
The  more  quickly  we  act,  the  better  off 
we  will  be. 


SALARIES  OF  REFEREES  IN 
BANKRLTTCY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
Dean  F.  Ratzman,  acting  president  of  the 
Oregon  chapter  of  the  Federal  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Enclosed  in  the  letter  are  two 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Oregon  chapter 
of  the  Federal  Bar  A.ssociation  I  ask 
un.-inimous  consent  that  the  resolutions 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  Let  the 
Record  show  that  I  find  myself  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  resolutions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PoRTLAN'D,    Orec      Augxint    28     1961. 
Hon     Watne   Morse. 
V  S     Senate.    Washtngton.    DC 

Dear  SrNATOR  Morse:  TTie  Oregon  chap- 
ter of  the  Federal  Bar  Association  requests 
your  consideration  of  the  enclo.<sed  resolu- 
tions, which  were  adopted  by  the  Oregon 
chapter  on  August  24.  1961 
Sincerely  yours. 

Orfgon  Chaptfr,  Federal 

Bar   Association. 
Dean  F    Ratzman. 

Acting  President 


Whereas  the  Oregon  chapter  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association  at  a  meeting  held 
Augu.'^t  24.  19(51,  considered  the  provisions  of 
HR  5341,  which  would  increase  the  maxi- 
mum salaries  of  referees  In  bankruptcy  and 
concluded  that  enactment  of  this  bill  Is 
necessary  for  continued  appointment  and 
retention  of  highly  qualified  referees;  There- 
fore, be  it 

Rei^olved.  That  passage  of  H.R  6341  would 
be  in  the  public  Interest  and  is  recommended 
by  the  chapter. 

Oregon  Chapter.  Federal 

Bar  Association, 
Dean  F    Ratzman. 

Acting  President. 
Attest: 

James   G    GRrETTER. 

Secretary. 


sons  advanced  by  the  Department  of  Justic* 
In  support  of  companion  bills  S.  1488  ana 
H.R.  6242,  relating  to  the  salary  system  for 
atorneys  of  that  Department:    and 

Whereas  Oregon  chapter  members  agree 
that  there  is  great  merit  In  the  reasons  ad- 
vanced by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
namely,  that  a  more  adequate  and  realistic 
pay  system  is  needed  for  obtaining  and  re- 
taining the  caliber  of  personnel  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  Interests  of  the 
United  .states;  and 

Whereas  the  need  for  a  more  adequate  and 
realistic  pay  system  for  attorneys  represent- 
ing the  United  States  exists  In  all  depart- 
ments and  other  agencies  or  offices  of  the 
United  States,  and  action  with  respect  to 
this  need  should  not  be  taken  on  a  piecemeal 
(  -  discriminatory  basis  which  would  ac- 
centuate the  problem  for  agencies  not  in- 
cluded In  the  legislation:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  S.  1488  and  H.R.  6242 
should  be  amended  to  provide  for  the  fixing, 
without  reg.'ird  to  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  of  the  annual  salaries  of 
the  attorneys  for  all  departments  and  other 
offices  or  agencies  of  the  United  States  or 
agencies  of  the  United  States  by  the  chief 
legal  officers  of  such  departments,  offices,  or 
agencies,  with  compensation  of  Individual 
attorneys  to  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
$19,000 

Oregon  Chapter.  Federal 

Bar  Association, 
Dean  F    Ratzman, 

Acting  President. 

Attest 

James   G    GRtETTFR, 

Secretary. 


Whereas  the  members  of  the  Oregon 
cl-.:ipier  of  t.'-.c  Federal  Bir  .Association  at  a 
meeting  duly  held  on  August  24.  1961.  at 
Portland,  Oreg     reviewed  and  approved  rea- 


JUDICIAL  VACANCIES  IN  THE  NINTH 
JUDICIAL  DISTRICT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  Mr.  Frank  H.  Schmid,  secretary 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  Ninth 
Judicial  District.  Enclosed  in  the  letter 
is  a  resolution  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record. 
Let  the  Record  show  that  I  am  in  com- 
plete support  of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Oftice  of  the  Clerk. 
us  coltit  of  appeals 
FOE  THE  Ninth  Circcit. 
San  Francisco.  Calxf..  August  10,  1961. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  0/?ice  Building. 
Wa.^'h-.ngton,   DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  am  enclosing  copy 
of  a  resolution  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  Ninth  Judicial  Circuit  held  at  Port- 
land, Oreg  .  on  July  13,  1961.  which  is  trans- 
mitted pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the 
conference  for  your  consideration. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Frank  H  Schmid. 

Secretary. 

The  Judicial  Conference  or  the  Ninth 
Judicial  Cmcrrr 

Whereas  there  are  14  vacancies  and  un- 
filled district  judgeships  and  2  unfilled  cir- 
cuit Judgeships  in  the  ninth  circuit:  and 

Whereas  the  need  for  adequate  Judicial 
manpower  is  accumulating  day  by  day:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  conference  respect- 
fuUy  but  firmly  requests  the  President  to 
proceed  with  all  deliberate  speed  to  fill  the 
judicial  vacancies  now  existing  in  this  cir- 
cuit; and 

That  the  secretary  of  the  conference  send 
a    copy    hereof    to    the   Attorney    CJeneral   of 
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the    United   States   and    to    the    Senators    of 
the  several  States  within  this  circuit. 


POWER  FOR  PLUTONIUM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Oregonian  there  ap- 
peared a  very  sound  editorial,  entitled 
"Power  for  Plutonium,"  and  I  commend 
the  editors  of  the  Oregonian  for  pub- 
lishing it.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  its  observations,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Oregonian,  Aug.  8,  1961] 
Power  for  Plvtonhtm 

What  has  not  received  much  attention  in 
the  congressional  debate  about  a  $95  million 
appropriation  to  produce  700,000  to  800,000 
kilowatts  of  electricity  from  wasted  heat  at 
the  new  Hanford  plutonium  reactor  is  that 
the  AEC's  big  Hanford  project  Itself  uses 
about  half  that  amount. 

This  power  now  comes  from  the  hydroelec- 
tric system  of  dams  built  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, and  transmission  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration.  For  a  long  time,  the 
amount  of  power  from  the  Federal  system 
used  by  Hanford  for  defense  purposes  was 
classified,  although  Itnown  to  be  substantial. 

Representative  Chet  Holifteld,  of  Cali- 
fornia, chairman  of  the  Joint  Atomic  En- 
ergy Committee,  has  revealed,  however,  that 
Bonneville  supplies  the  AEC's  Hanford  work-S 
With  350,000  to  400.000  kilowatts  of  electric- 
ity. It  Is  completely  absurd  that  Hanford, 
having  the  capacity  to  provide  electricity  for 
Its  own  needs,  and  as  much  more  for  the 
Federal  Columbia  power  sy.stem.  must  now 
drain  power  away  from  the  system  which 
could   be  used  by  utilities  and  Industries. 

BPA  has  said  that  if  the  Hanford  reactor 
Is  approved  In  Congress,  it  will  be  able  to 
offer  to  industries  and  utilities  400,000  kilo- 
watt.'? of  firm  power  right  away.  This  is 
power  anticipated  but  held  in  reserve  to  meet 
preference  requirements.  With  Hanford  as- 
sured, it  can  be  turned  into  the  makmg  cf 
Jobs  in  the  Northwest  without  delay.  Tlie 
balance  of  the  Hanford  production  would  be- 
come available  when  the  reactor  is  completed 
In  1964. 

Agreement  has  been  reached  in  the  House 
Rules  Committee  to  again  allcw  the  House 
to  vote  on  the  Hanford  item  separately  from 
the  AEC  bill  in  which  it  is  contained".  The 
Senate  has  approved  the  Item.  If  for  no 
other  reason — and  there  are  many  good 
ones — the  House  should  approve  it  to  t.ike 
the  burden  of  Hanford's  energy  demands  cfj 
the  back  of  Northwest  industry  and  employ- 
ment. 


BACK  TO  SCHOOL:  SERIOUS 
BUSINESS 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
August  10  is.sue  of  the  Catholic  Sentinel 
of  Portland,  Orcg.,  contains  a  mcst 
worthwhile  editorial  entitled  "Back  to 
Sclaool:  Serious  Business."  It  states  in 
part: 

Unfortunately,  the  Communists  seem  to 
approach  education  more  seriously  than 
many  citizens  of  tlie  free  world.  The  current 
concern  about  the  quality  of  American  edu- 
cation Is  of  crucial  Importance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  printed  here  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  in  its  entirety. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

fProm  the  Catholic  Sentinel.  Aug.  10.  1&61  ] 
B.ACK  TO  School:    SERiotrs  BrsisEsa 

As  parents,  teachers,  and  students  prepare 
for  a  new  school  year  they  should  be  »ware 
that  education  plays  a  vital  part  in  the 
struggle  for  the  soul  of  mankmd.  Unfor- 
tunately the  Communists  seem  to  approach 
education  more  seriously  than  many  citizens 
of  the  free  world.  The  current  concern 
about  the  quality  of  American  education  is 
of  crucial  importance. 

The  Communist  revolution  was  and  is  an 
Intellectual  revolution.  From  the  Inception 
of  his  work,  Lenin  stressed  education,  not 
Just  of  a  few.  but  of  the  masses.  ThrCugh 
his  lifetime,  and  through  Stalin's  lifetime, 
and  now  today,  the  Communist  Party  has 
diligently  obeyed  this  doctrine  of  Lenin: 
Educate,  educate,  educate.  The  Commuiiists 
believe  and  have  been  taught  that  it  Is 
through  ideas  and  the  economic  and  tech- 
nological system  evolved  from  them  that 
they  will  conquer  the  world.  They  have 
achieved  great  feats  in  technology  through 
education.  They  are  now  determined  to  ex- 
tend their  teachings  to  anyone  who  will 
listen,  especially  to  underdeveloped  nations. 

It  IS  essential  that  everyone  in  the  West 
understand  that  the  competitor  Is  an  edu- 
cated nation  of  young,  dynamic  people:  in- 
tense, loyal,  determined  men  and  wotnen. 
They  have  been  given  a  thorough,  spiaclal- 
Ized  education.  They  are  provided  contin- 
ually with  refresher  or  upgrading  training. 
They  are  adopting  the  best  ideas  of  every 
land.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  dedicated  tO  be- 
coming  a   nation    of   trained   specialists. 

Each  child  must  go  to  school  until  he  is 
16.  It  is  not  school  as  in  the  United  States. 
For  insunce,  every  child  begins  the  study 
of  a  foreign  language— English.  French,  or 
German.  But  the  educational  process  does 
not  stop  with  linguistic  exercises,  it  exT^ends 
to  a  study  of  the  histories,  cultures,  politi- 
cal systems,  weaknesses,  and  strengths  of 
other  nations,  and  always  there  is  emphasis 
on  the  physical  sciences. 

Technical  training  of  young  pupils  for  8 
years  of  elementary  study,  several  hours  a 
week  in  school  workshops  and  small  gardens. 
After  this  thorotigh  training  in  secondary 
school,  the  Soviet  youth,  boy  or  girl,  tnust 
work  for  2  years. 

Then  the  young  men  and  women  t&ke  a 
comprehensive  selection  examination  to  de- 
termine their  fitness  and  qualification  for 
higher  education.  Some  are  weeded  out  of 
university  education  altogether.  Some  are 
sent  to  special  training  centers  of  a  tecnnical 
or  production  type.  '• 

The  universities  are  overcrowded,  andjonly 
the  select  and  qualified  can  enter  t|iem. 
But,  once  they  are  admitted,  they  receive  a 
thorough  education  and  are  permitted  to  go 
into  and  develop  any  specialty  for  Which 
they  qualify.  ' 

The  Communists  have  developed  a  new 
religion,  and  they  believe  they  are  the  com- 
missioned evangelists  of  this  religion  to  the 
world.  The  concept  of  the  dignity  of  man 
is  tlie  most  powerful  political  idea  itu  the 
world.  But  the  Communists  have  tried  to 
capture  this  idea.  They  talk  and  preach 
freedom  when  they  mean  domination.  They 
talk  liberation  of  underdeveloped  pec  pies, 
when  they  mean  control  and  manipulation. 
They  hope  one  day  to  liberate  eve^i  us 
Americans  from   capitalist  masters. 

Unless  this  kind  of  hard,  planned,  fo<Jnsed, 
trained,  educated  evangelism  is  underitood 
by  the  people  and  leaders  of  the  WestJ  and 
properly  handled,  it  can  destroy  all  for  *ihich 
the  West  stands.  We  must  really  coaipete 
with  the  Communists.  Coexistence  alohe  Is 
not  enough. 


FEDERAL   AID  TO    EDUCATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  Federal 
aid  for  our  schools  and  our  children  is 
not  dead.  The  House  vote  of  yesterday 
only  shows  that  Members  arc  not  ready 
to  accept  a  compromise,  as  sweeping  as 
the  one  presented  to  the  House  yester- 
day. 

In  the  Senate  we  are  giving  careful 
consideration  to  three  major  proposals 
for  aid:  First,  aid  to  the  States  to  help 
them  maintain  their  public,  elementary, 
and  secondary  schools.  This  bill  has  al- 
ready passed  the  Senate.  Second,  aid  to 
promote  a  program  to  equip  young  chil- 
dren and  youths  to  meet  the  special 
needs  the  present  tensions  of  the  day 
present.  This  bill,  known  as  the  NDEA 
amendment  bill,  has  been  favorably  rc- 
IX)rted  by  the  Senate  committee  and  now 
awaits  Senate  action.  Tliis  bill  con- 
tains many  essential  aid  programs:  in- 
struction at  all  school  and  college  levels 
in  science,  mathematics,  languages,  and 
certain  other  studies  essential  to  our  na- 
tional defenses.  This  bill  also  would 
provide  loans  for  the  construction  of 
facilities  for  both  public  and  private 
schools  to  make  the  program  available 
to  all  schools  which  help  with  the  na- 
tional defense  education  program. 

There  are  many  technical  aspects  of 
this  bill.  My  subcommittee  voted  to  give 
it  a  favorable  report  and  the  full  commit- 
tee supported  us.  Our  third  bill  would 
give  aid  for  colleges  and  college  youth  to 
help  the  colleges  meet  the  demands  that 
a  college  must  meet  and  to  provide  col- 
lege scholarships  to  youth  who  without 
such  aid  could  not  go  to  college. 

I  hope  that  before  the  Congress  ad- 
journs that  the  Senate  will  have  pas.sed 
all  three  of  these  bills.  When  we  return 
for  the  next  session  there  is  real  hope 
that  the  House  will  then  take  action  and 
give  a  ruling  for  the  consideration  of 
this  legislation. 

A  bill  to  continue  aid  for  1  year  for 
the  federally  impacted  areas  is  also 
pending  before  the  Senate  and  probably 
will  be  acted  upon  before  we  recess.  It 
may  be  amended  in  some  respect. 

I  regret  that  the  Congress  has  not 
moved  faster  on  education  legislation  but 
I  am  not  at  all  discouraged.  I  am  con- 
fident that  after  Members  of  Congress 
talk  to  their  constituents  this  fall  they 
will  come  back  and  pass  the  Presidents 
education  program. 


FEDERAL  RECOGNITION  PROCE- 
DURE FOR  NATIONAL  GUARD 
OFFICERS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  on  August  24  by  the  Hon- 
orable Roswell  L.  Gilpatric,  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  in  which  he  advised 
me  that,  as  of  that  date,  the  new  regu- 
lations affeciing  Federal  recognition 
procedures  for  National  Guard  officers 
were  in  the  process  of  being  prepared. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  new 
regulations  had  not  been  finalized  and 
promulgated  as  of  that  date,  which  was. 
incidentally,  the  date  on  which  West 
Virginia's    adjutant    general,    Hal    Wil- 
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liams,  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  for 
the  appointment  of  brigadier  general 
in  the  Adjutant  Generals  Corps,  Army 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Secretary  of  Dctensk, 

Washu}gton,  August  24,  1961. 
Hon.  Robert  C   Byrd. 
VS.  Senate 

Dear  Senator  Byrd  This  Is  in  furtherance 
of  our  telephone  conversation  of  this  morn- 
ing concerning  my  letter  to  Senator  Russell 
having  to  do  with  the  Federal  recognition 
procedure  for  National  Guard  officers.  In 
that  letter  Senator  Russell  was  in  part  ad- 
vised as  follows: 

"Accordingly,  both  services  will  In  the 
future  require  that  all  officers  below  the 
Snrade  of  colonel  who  are  appointed  as  adju- 
tants general  be  fully  qualified,  to  include 
length  of  service,  time  in  grade,  time  to 
serve  in  the  higher  grade,  and  a  military 
educational  qualification,  before  they  are  ex- 
tended Federal  recognition  and  promoted  In 
the  Reserve  to  the  next  higher  grade.  Tlie 
effect  of  this  will  be  to  limit  promotions  to 
one  grade  at  a  time  up  to  and  Including 
the  grade  of  colonel." 

This  policy  has  been  adopted  by  both  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  and  both  Depart- 
ments, in  coordination  with  the  National 
Guard  Bureau,  are  In  the  process  of  pre- 
paring appropriate  regulations  which  will 
be  promulgated  to  the  various  States 

It   Is   a   pleasure   to   furnish   you   this   In- 
formation and  your  Interest  In  the  subject 
Is  sincerely  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Roswell  L   Gilpatric. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 


K  S  STATEMENT  IS  JUMBLE  OP 
LIES  AND  FALSE  LOGIC 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  syndicated  column  of 
Drew  Pearson  appears  as  a  daily  feature 
in  the  Huntin.aton  Advertiser,  Hunting- 
ton. W.  Va.  It  IS  a  widely  read  column, 
and  much  respected. 

But  just  as  the  sub.scnbers  to  this 
outstanding  newspaper  read  the  Pear- 
son column,  so  do  its  editors,  for  they 
are  equally  alert  to  what  Mr.  Pearson 
has  to  say. 

Thus,  when  Mr  Pearson  recently 
went  to  Ru.ssia  and  reported  in  detail 
an  interview  he  was  afforded  with  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  the  editors  of  the  Hunt- 
ington Advertiser  studied  his  ensuing 
columns  with  solemn  sobriety.  In 
doing  so,  they  were  able  to  get  an  in- 
sight into  the  mind  of  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
and  to  follow  the  mental  gyrations 
which  make  up  the  false  logic  of  this 
Communist  leader. 

More  imi>ortant,  though .  is  the  fact 
that  the  edito!-s  of  the  Huntington  Ad- 
vertiser have  been  able  to  articulate 
their  findings,  in  the  Pearson  columns, 
in  a  splendid  editorial  which  exposes 
Mr.  Khrushchev  as  a  conni\ing  Com- 
munist bent  on  bringing  us  down  on  our 
knees  through  belligerence,  bombast, 
and  an  appeal  to  false  logic. 

This  editorial,  printed  in  the  August 
29.  1961,  edition  of  the  Huntington  Ad- 
vertiser, deserves  to  be  read  by  Ameri- 
cans evcrjwhere,  so  that  all  can  know 
where  the  blame  may  lie  if  the  world  is 
set  aflame  by   this    "corkscrew  '   egotist 
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in  the  Kremlin.  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous corisent  to  have  the  editorial 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

K.'s  Statement  Is  Jumble  or  Lies  and  False 
Logic 

The  outstanding  aspects  of  Khrushchev's 
statement  to  Drew  Pearson  on  Berlin  are  its 
Incoixsisiencies,  its  contradictions.  It*  mis- 
representations, its  brazen  demands,  and  its 
pretense  that  blame  for  the  crisis  lies  upon 
tlie  West. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  the  Advertiser  col- 
umnist performed  an  important  public  serv- 
ice by  exposing  Khrushchev's  cynical  treach- 
ery in  attempting  to  Justify  his  breach  of 
solemn  agreements. 

Some  of  the  proposals  are  so  absurd  they 
should  not  mislead  even  a  fourth-rate 
moron.  One  of  the  most  obvious  i^f  these 
was  the  attempt  to  prove  Khrushchev's  sin- 
cerity in  assuring  the  Independence  of  West 
Berlin  by  suggesting  that  the  city's  rights 
be  protected  by  u>ken  troops  of  France, 
Britain,  the  United  Stiites,  and  tiie  Soviet 
Union. 

That  is,  the  paunchy  old  pirate  wants  the 
right  to  move  his  forces  Into  the  Western 
sectors  of  Berlin  and  do  his  best  by  propa- 
ganda and  intimidation  to  turn  the  free  city 
Int-G  another  Communist  nest. 

Tlie  proposal  recalled  one  of  Khrushchev's 
own  colorful  expressions.  Dispatching  So- 
viet soldiers  to  guarantee  freedom  anywhere 
would  be  like  sending  a  goat  to  guard  a 
cabbage  patch. 

The  Allies  might  answer  it  by  suggesting 
that  Khrushchev  allow  them  to  march  their 
troops  Into  Communist  East  Berlin  to  help 
keep  It  free. 

Another  example  of  brazen  misrepresenta- 
tion mingled  with  absurd  reasoning  was 
presented  in  a  discussion  of  the  proposed 
Soviet  peace  treaty  with  East  Germany 

"We  have  said,  and  we  repeat."  the  state- 
ment declfiTcd.  'that  no  one  is  encroaching 
on  freedom  of  access  to  West  Berlin.  On 
the  contrary,  m  proposing  a  conclusion  of  a 
German  peace  treaty  we  emphasized  that 
freedom  of  West  Berlin's  communications 
must  be  guaranteed" 

Then  c.imc  this  Joker: 

"The  West  Berlin  government  as  any 
sovereign  government,  must  have  the  right 
to  maintain  diplomatic,  economic,  and  cul- 
tural ties  with  any  country  of  any  conti- 
nent." 

There  was  no  mention  of  the  right  of  a 
small  stat«  to  defend  Itself  by  keeping  up 
military  communications  with  friendly 
powers.  Tlie  next  paragraph  laid  bare  the 
hidden  aim  of  the  Communist  agitation. 

"We  want  to  do  away  completely  with 
the  vestiges  of  World  War  II  while  Western 
countries — United  States.  Britain.  and 
France — are  clinging  in  every  way  possible  to 
those  vestiges,  seeking  thereby  to  assure 
their  troops  access  to  West  Berlin  on  the 
b.asis  of  occup.itlon  rights  which  stem  from 
the  regime  of  Hitlerite  Germany's  surren- 
der " 

Even  If  this  were  true,  it  might  reasonably 
be  said  that  clinging  to  vestiges  of  World 
Wctr  II  is  preferable  to  fighting  another  war 
that  would  leave  few  vestiges  of  modern  life. 

The  inconsistency  of  the  whole  Soviet 
contention  was  further  exposed  by  this  state- 
ment: 

"The  sovereign  countries  of  the  world — 
and  the  German  Democratic  Republic  Is  of 
their  number — are  guided  by  a  universally 
accepted  rule;  if  their  routes  of  communi- 
cation witli  other  countries  run  through  the 
UTritory  of  third  states,  then  naturally 
agreement  of  those  third  states  is  always 
required  In  order  to  use  those  communica- 
tions." 


If  the  slippery  old  meatball  can  guarantee 
West  Berlin's  communications  for  diplomatic. 
economic,  and  cultural  purposes  in  signing 
his  peace  treaty  with  East  Germany,  he  can 
also  assure  their  maintenance  for"  military 
occupation  forces 

The  entire  statement  Is  solid  evidence  that 
Khrushchev  wants  to  make  his  own  rules  to 
suit  hlB  purpose  «u-  he  goes  along.  He  wants 
Western  troops  out  of  West  Berlin,  and  he  Is 
threatening  war   to   get   his   wish. 

Once  again  it  Is  made  clear  that  the  only 
way  to  mainr.ain  Allied  rights  at  Berlin  is  to 
stand  ready  to  defend  them  with  full  mili- 
tary strength 

Arguing  points  of  disagreement  with 
Khrushchev  is  like  debating  with  a  cork- 
screw, which  changes  its  direction  at  every 
point.  Belligerent  K  will  get  all  the  conces- 
sions he  can,  whether  by  absurd  logic  or  by 
intimidation 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  him  Intimidate  us. 
Once  he  succeeds  in  such  methods,  he  will 
lise  them  repeatedly  and  will  finally  drive 
us  to  the  point  of  complete  surrender  or 
fighting  for  our  own  freedom. 

Standing  up  to  the  threat  at  Berlin  can 
lead  eventually  to  nuclear  war.  The  chances 
are  that  it  will  not.  But  even  If  it  does,  we 
cannot  afTord  to  waver. 

To  the  great  majority  of  free  Americans, 
even  the  horrors  of  nuclear  war  would  be 
preferable  to  the  degradation  of  life  under 
the  slavery  of  communism. 

Our  Nation  came  into  existence  in  the 
spirit  of  the  ringing  cry  of  the  Revolution, 
"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death."  If  It 
has  to  perish,  let  it  go  out  in  the  same  proud 
spirit. 


CONSOLIDATION  OF  SUPPLY  ACTIV- 
ITIES IN  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE—COURAGEOUS DECISION 
OF    THE    SECRETARY 

Mr.  DOUGL.AS.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon  the  Secretary  of  Defense  an- 
nounced that  he  intends  to  consolidate 
supply  activities  wliich  are  common  to 
all  three  services. 

SINGLE     MANAGERS     CONSOLIDATED 

This,  of  course,  does  not  include  weap- 
ons, but  it  includes  those  commodities 
under  single  managers  which  are  now 
managed  by  the  individual  services, 
activities  such  as  medical  supplies,  sub- 
sistence, clothing,  petroleum,  construc- 
tion, automotive  equipment,  industrial 
supplies,  and  general  supplies.  Respon- 
sibility for  these  commodities  are  now- 
farmed  out  to  specific  services,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  now  consolidating 
these  single  managers  in  a  separate 
agency  which  will  be  responsible  to  him. 
He  is  adding  electronic  equipment  to 
this  list.  This  decision  will  increase  by 
50  percent  the  number  of  items  under 
common  management,  as  it  will  include 
electrical  and  electronic  items.  It  will 
result  in  the  purchasing  under  common 
direction  of  approximately  $4,300  mil- 
lion of  supplies  each  year. 

IMMEDIATE    ANNUAL    SAVINGS    OF    $250    MILLION 

I  wish  to  say  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Secretaiy  of  Defense  has  made  this  very 
brave  decision,  and  I  behe^'e  the  people 
and  the  Congress  will  support  him  to  the  '< 
full.  It  is  believed  that  the  additional 
ar  nual  savings  on  the  handling  of  the 
common  items  which  are  now  consoli- 
dated will  amount  to  approximately  $250 
million  a  year. 

In  addition,  if  the  announced  plans  of 
the    Secretary    are    fulfilled,    there    will 
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shortly  be  added  to  the  consolidated  sup- 
ply agency  some  $11,800  million  of  avi- 
ation spare  parts,  for  which  the  prices 
in  the  past  have  often  been  grossly  ex- 
cessive, some  $5  billion  of  industrial  pro- 
duction equipment,  and  several  hundred 
m,illion  dollars'  worth  of  chemical  sup- 
plies. Hence,  in  the  near  future  this 
consolidated  supply  agency  could  include 
as  much  as  $21,500  million  of  supplies 
which  are  noncombat  in  nature;  and  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  this  does  not 
cover  ammunition  or  ordnance  or  com- 
bat planes,  but  it  now  covers  $4,500  mil- 
lion of  supplies,  and  it  may  be  extended — 
if  the  Secretary  finds  this  early  experi- 
ment proper,  and  if  we  give  him  sup- 
port— to  a  total  of  $21,500  million. 

IMPORTANT    DECISION 

This  decision  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  recent  years.  It  was  advocated 
years  ago  by  the  Hoover  Commission. 
I  have  advocated  it  for  many  years  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  other 
members  of  the  Defense  Procurement 
Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  have  also  advocated  it  for  a 
long  period  of  time. 

We  realize  that  there  will  be  strong 
opposition  to  this  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tary from  those  who  have  a  vested  inter- 
est in  the  continuation  of  a  multiplicity 
of  supply  systems.  There  will  be  service 
opposition,  and  there  will  be  opposition 
from  favored  contractors  who  have  done 
very  well  in  dealing  with  the  separate 
supply  system. 

SECRETARY      DESERVES     STRONG     PUBLIC     SUPPORT 

In  my  judgment,  we  should  let  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  President 
know  that  they  have  strong  support 
from  numerous  Members  of  Congress 
for  this  courageous  decision,  which  in 
my  judgment  will  vastly  improve  the 
supply  system  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  will  result  in  savings  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  which 
can  then  be  used  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  missiles,  planes,  guns,  tanks,  and 
combat  troops,  and  hence  will  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  Armed  Services. 

I  wish  to  say  we  have  a  great  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  he  deserves  our  support. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Moss  in  the  chair ) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wi-sconsin? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Dlinois  for  his  state- 
ment. I  think  he  is  too  modest:  he  has 
failed  to  emphasize  sufficiently  the  fact 
that  it  was  he  who  called  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  last  year, 
and  emphasized  it,  and.  I  think  is  re- 
sponsible in  no  small  degree  for  this 
development.  I  recall  that  when  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  a  couple 
of  months  ago  appeared  before  our  Sub- 
committee on  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment, of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  once  again 
.stressed  this  point  and  hammered  it 
home. 

I  think  a  saving  of  $250  million  is 
wonderful  news  for  the  Congress  and  for 
the  country,  and  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  in  paying  a  tribute,  which  cer- 


tainly is  deserved,  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  who  has  taken  a  ver>',  very  con- 
troversial position  in  doing  this 

Is  it  not  true  that  speculators  have 
made  millions  of  dollars  by  purchaaing 
from  one  service,  at  very  low  cost,  and 
then  selling  the  items  to  another  .serv- 
ice, at  a  far  higher  cost?  Has  not  that 
practice  been  documented? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  In  many  cases  the 
military  have  purchased  equipment 
which  was  later  regarded  as  scrap,  and 
the  purchasers  have  resold  it  either  to 
other  services  or  to  the  general  public  at 
high  prices;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  the  kind 
of  opposition — one  of  many  sources  of 
opposition — to  this  decision  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  can  expect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  chief  credit  must  go  to  the  Secre- 
tary- of  Defense,  because  he  has  had  the 
courage  to  carry  the  decision  into  effect. 
And  the  decision  is  based  on  very  thor- 
ough study. 

Furthennore.  it  was  one  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion, which  had  a  very  able  group  work- 
ing on  this  problem.  While  I  disagree 
with  Gen.  Robert  Wood  on  his  political 
doctrines,  it  is  true  that,  as  the  former 
Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army  and 
as  the  former  head  of  Sears.  Roebuck,  he 
also  has  been  veiy  strong  in  his  advocacy 
of  this  position. 

It  also  carries  out  the  principles  of  the 
so-called  McCormack-Curtis  amend- 
ment; and  Representative  John  W  Mc- 
CoRMACK.  of  Massachusetts,  and  Repre- 
sentative Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Missouri, 
also  deserve  a  great  deal  of  the  credit  for 
the  amendment  which  gave  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  the  authority  to  consoli- 
date the  supply  services. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  One  of  the  most  per- 
plexing problems  confronting  me  em  a 
Senator  is  the  responsibility  for  an.'^wer- 
ing  the  many  letters  which  have  come 
from  Ohioans  who  have  been  complain- 
ing about  waste  in  the  procurement  and. 
finally,  in  the  sale  of  surplus  goods.  I 
have  always  felt  helpless  in  that  connec- 
tion. I  could  not  condone  what  was  go- 
ing on;  and  it  was  shocking  not  only  to 
have  a  citizen  send  in  a  newspaper  clip- 
ping di-sclosing  some  indefensible  action, 
but  to  find  myself  up  against  a  stone 
wall  in  begging  that  some  corrective  ac- 
tion be  taken.  jj 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  that  at  T6ng 
last  we  have  a  Secretary  of  Defen.sp  who 
knows  what  the  problem  is.  has  studied 
it,  is  willing  to  act,  and  has  the  experi- 
ence and  the  ability  to  carry  through 
with  thf^  proeram 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  commcndatlorLS 
go  also  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  for  his  determined  fight  to 
bring  about  some  acceptance  of  business 
prudence  in  the  procurement  and  dis- 
posal policies  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  pleases  me  gretitly 
to  learn  that  these  recommendations  of 


the  responsible  agencies  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  Secretarj-  of  De- 
fense accepted  the  criticisms  we  made. 
and  has  acted  on  them  in  a  most  broad- 
minded  and  efficient  fashion  We  have 
had  a  series  of  conferences  with  him,  and 
this  decision  has  grown  out  of  ihem. 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  AIRPORT 
ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS,  1703'  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act  .so  as  to  extend  the  time 
for  making  grants  under  the  provisions 
of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr,  MONRONEY,  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  adopted  en  bloc 
without  reading,  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  considered  as  original 
text,  for  the  purpose  of  further  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr,  MONRONT:y,  Mr,  President,  one 
of  the  most  successful  partnerships  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
cities  of  America  has  been  the  airport 
program  carried  out  under  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act.  As  Senators  are  aware, 
this  is  the  law  under  which  the  Federal 
Government  provides  matching  funds  to 
local  communities  for  the  construction 
and  improvement  of  airports.  The  act 
was  originally  passed  in  1946  with  the 
stated  purpose  of  providing  "a  system 
of  public  airports  adequate  to  anticipate 
and  meet  the  needs  of  civil  aeronautics,'" 
It  set  up  a  system  of  national  planning  to 
insure  the  wise  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds,  and  provided  a  formula  for  the  ap- 
portionment of  Federal  aid  among  the 
States  and  Territories,  Over  the  years 
the  program  has  been  expanded  and  Im- 
proved until  it  is  a  key  element  in  the 
development  of  an  adequate  national  air 
transportation  system, 

SUMMA.<?T    OF    THE    BILL 

The  authority  for  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  to  enter  into  grant  agreements  to 
provide  matching  funds,  in  the  amount  of 
$63  million  annually,  for  airport  develop- 
ment expired  June  30  of  this  year.  This 
bill  would  amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
to  accomplish  the  following  purposes: 

First.  Extend  the  provisions  of  the 
act  for  a  period  of  5  years,  and  increa.se 
the  level  of  Federal  funds  to  a  total  of 
$75  million  annually. 

Second.  Set  aside  a  special  fund  of  $7 
million  a  year  for  the  development  of 
airports  for  general  aviation,  and  thus 
relieve  congestion  at  airports  serving 
other  segments  of  aviation. 

Third.  Restrict  Federal  participation 
in  the  construction  of  terminal  buildings 
to  costs  directly  related  to  the  safety  of 
persons  using  the  airport  or  the  opera- 
tion of  aircraft. 

Fourth,  Prohibit  the  approval  of  any 
project  which  does  not  include  provision 
for  the  installation  of  certain  specified 
landing  aids,  such  as  high-intensity  run- 
way lighting,  which  the  Administrator 
determines  to  be  required  for  safe  and 
efficient  handling  of  the  traffic  at  the 
particular  airport  The  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  such  aids  would  be  In- 
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creased  from  a  maximum  of  50  percent 
to  a  maximum  of  75  percent. 

Fifth,  Provide  that  funds  allocated  to 
a  State  under  the  apportionment  for- 
mula which  are  not  obligated  within  2 
fiscal  years  shall  become  available  for 
use.  in  the  Administrator's  discretion, 
in  any  State, 

Sixth,  Require  publication  by  January 
1  each  year  of  the  propo.sed  program  for 
airport  development  during  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Seventh,  Amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  to  authorize  various  departm.ents  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  pay  for 
space  in  public  airp>orls  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  performance  of  their  duties, 

EXTRACTS    FROM    COM.MrTTFE    REPORT 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  inseit  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
extracts  from  the  committee  report 
containing  a  sect  ion -by -.section  analysis. 
a  di.scu.ssion  of  the  special  provisions  of 
the  bill,  and  a  summary  of  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
and  summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  require  the 
Administrator  to  make  public  by  January  1 
of  each  year  the  proposed  program  of  air- 
port development  to  be  undertaken  during 
the  next  fiscal  year,  however  he  could  re- 
vise the  announced  program  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  accomplish   the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Section  2  would  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator to  enter  Into  grant  agreements  in 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  19''2, 
1963.  1964.  1965,  and  1966.  obligating  up  to 
$66,500,000  for  projects  In  the  varirais  States; 
up  to  $7  million  for  general  aviation  air- 
ports, to  relieve  congestion  at  high-density 
air  carrier  airports,  and  up  to  $1,500  000  for 
projects  In  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  of  which  40  percent  would  be 
available  to  Hawaii,  40  percent  to  Puerto 
Rico,  and  20  percent  to  the  Virgin  Islands, 

Section  3  would  provide  that  25  percent 
(«16.625.000)  of  the  $66,500,000  authorized 
under  section  2  shall  become  available  for 
use  In  any  SUte  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Admmistraor  and  that  the  $7  million  for 
certain  general  aviation  airports  authorized 
by  section  2  shall  constitute  a  discretionary 
fund  available  for  use  in  any  Slate  The 
section  would  further  provide  that  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  discretionary  fund?  Funds  appor- 
tioned to  the  specific  States  which  remain 
unobligated  by  grant  agreement  at  the  ex- 
piration of  2  fiscal  years  would  be  added 
to  the  discretionary  fund 

Section  4  would  provide  that  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  approval  of  any  project, 
provision  must  be  made  for  the  Installation 
of  such  landing  aids  as  are  specified  in  sec- 
tion 5  if  the  Administrator  determines  that 
they  are  necessary  for  the  safe  and  efficient 
use  of  the  airport,  considering  the  type  and 
volume  of  traffic  at  the  particular '  airport 
or  the  class  of  airports  to  which  it  belongs. 

Section  5  would  Increase  from  50  to  75  per- 
cent the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  land 
required  for  the  Installation  of  approach 
light  systems,  and  the  cost  of  Installation 
of  in-runway  lighting,  high-density  runway 
lighting,  and  runway  distance  markers 

Section  6  would  provide  that  an  airport 
operator  or  owner  will  furnish  the  Federal 
Government,  without  cost,  such  areas  of  land 
or  water  or  rights  In  bulldlng,s  of  the  spon- 
sor as  the  Administrator  considers  necessary 
for  the  construction,  at  Federal  expense  of 
space  or  facilities  for  use  in  conneciiou  with 
air  traffic  control,  weather  reporting,  and 
communication  activities.     The  Administra- 


tor would  be  authorized,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, to  relieve  a  sponsor  from  any  con- 
tractual obligation  to  provide  free  space  In 
airport  buildings  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Section  7  would  amend  the  act  to  provide 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  not  partici- 
pate In  the  cost  of  construction  of  a  pas- 
senger automobile  parking  facility  or  the 
cost  of  constr-irtion  of  terminal  buildings, 
except  where  directly  related  to  safety  of 
persons  at  the  airpvjrt- 

Section  8  would  make  certain  technical 
amendments  to  place  Alaska  and  Hawaii  on 
the  same  fo-^ting  as  other  States 

Section  9  would  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  to  provide  that  the  head  of  any 
Federal  agency  charged  with  the  duty  of 
inspection,  clearance,  collection  of  taxes  or 
duties,  etc  ,  Is  authorized  to  pay  for  space 
at  public  airporu  which  may  be  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  such  duties. 

SPTCUL  PEO\-ISIONS   OF  THE  BILL 

Landing  aids 
As  this  report  has  attempted  to  point  out, 
an  alarming  number  of  air  accidents  occur 
in  the  terminal  area.  The  installation  of 
appropriate  landing  aids  can  contribute 
significantly  to  reducing  the  Incidence  of 
terminal  area  accidents.  Under  circum- 
stances where  local  airport  authorities  have 
neglected  to  place  sufficient  emphasis  on 
landing  aids,  the  Federal  Government  is  al- 
most powerless  to  act,  unless  it  takes  the 
drastic  action  of  closing  the  airport  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  section  4  was  Incorpo- 
rated into  the  bill  to  require  local  airport 
authorities  to  make  provision  for  the  instal- 
lation of  certain  specified  landing  aids  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  receipt  of  Federal 
aid,  provided  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  determines  that  such 
aids  are  required  for  the  safe  and  efficient 
use  by  aircraft  of  the  alrfK>rt,  considering 
the  category  of  the  airport  and  the  nature 
of  Its  use  The  specified  Items  are  set  forth 
In  section  5  and  include  (1)  land  required 
for  the  installation  of  approach  light  sys- 
tems, (2 1  In-rur.way  lighting,  (3|  high-in- 
tensity runway  lighting,  or  (4)  runway  dis- 
tance markers.  The  Federal  share  on  all 
these  items  will  Increase  from  50  percent  to 
not  to  exceed  75  percent  of  the  allowable 
costs,  a  provision  already  In  effect  with  re- 
spect to  high-intensity  runway  llghung 

Terminal  buildings  and  parking  facilities 

The  bin  represents  a  departure  from  exist- 
inc  law  in  that  It  would  make  Inellelble  for 
Federal  funds  project  costs  involving  the 
con.struction  of  any  pi\rt  of  an  airport  build- 
ing except  such  buildings  or  parts  thereof  as 
are  directly  related  to  the  safety  of  persons 
at  the  airport  An  example  of  project  costs 
which  would  be  allowable  under  .this  bill 
would  be  those  Involved  In  the  construction 
of  buildinprs  designed  to  house  fire  and  crash 
equipment 

Under  exi.sting  law.  neither  the  cost  of  the 
acquisition  of  land  for  nor  the  construction 
of  passenger  parking  facilities  are  allowable 
The  bill  would  amend  the  law  so  as  to  allow 
the  cost  of  acquiring  the  land  for  such  pur- 
puses  but  not  for  construction.  Your  com- 
mittee believes  this  amendment  is  Justified 
In  light  of  the  testimony  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Apency,  which  In  pertinent  part  stated: 

"Present  law  excludes  both  the  cost  of  ac- 
quiring land  and  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
passenger  parking  facilities  This  existing 
prohibition  has  proved  extremely  difficult  for 
us  to  administer  Under  the  Federal-aid  air- 
port program  land  is  normally  acquired  In 
large  parcels  for  all  or  part  of  a  sizable  air- 
port development  project.  Elimination  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  land  for  parking  facul- 
ties from  the  cost  of  land  acqiured  for  the 
total  project  has  resulted  in  only  nominal 
savings  to  the  Government,  and  a  great  many 
headaches  for  those  who  administer  It." 


Space  for  Federal  air  faffic  control  and 
related  activities 

Under  existing  law  an  airport  sponsor  is 
required  to  furnish  the  Federal  Government 
without  charge  space  In  airport  buildings 
as  may  be  required  for  use  in  connection 
»ith  air  traffic  control  activities,  and  weather 
reprirting  and  communication  activities  re- 
lated thereto  In  this  regard  section  6  would 
amend  present  law  to  require  the  airport 
operator  or  owner  to  furnish,  without  cost 
to  the  Government,  such  areas  of  land  or 
water,  or  estate  therein,  or  right  In  buildings 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction  at 
Federal  expense  space  necessary  for  the 
aforementioned  activities  Direct  Federal 
construction,  at  Federal  expense  of  sppce  and 
facilities  lor  the  housing  of  these  activities 
will  provide  the  necessary  flexibility  to  meet 
the  constantly  changing  needs  inherent  In 
these  vitally  Important  activities  Uniform- 
ity of  design  and  economy  In  Installation 
and  maintenance  would  be  achieved. 

In  light  of  these  changes,  section  6.  under 
certain  conditions,  would  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
to  relieve  the  airport  sponsor  of  any  con- 
tractual agreement  to  furnish  the  Federal 
Government,  without  charge,  space  for  the 
housing  of  air  traffic  control  and  related 
activities. 

Advance  publication  of  annual  airport 
program 
Present  law  would  be  amended  by  section 
1  to  require  the  Adminis&ator  to  make  pub- 
lic by  January  1  of  each  year  the  proposed 
program  of  airport  development  intended 
to  be  undertaken  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 
This  will  give  airport  sponsors  advance  no- 
tice as  to  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  on 
which  they  can  rely  and  enable  them  to  bet- 
ter plan  for  programed  construction 

Special     authorization     for    certain     general 
aviatwn  airports 

Section  2(C)  would  establish  a  specl:^l  fund 
of  $7  million  a  year,  the  primary  piirpose  of 
which  is  to  develop  airports  to  serve  general 
aviation  to  where  this  would  relieve  conges- 
tion at  airports  having  high  density  of  traffic 
and  serving  otlier  segments  of  aviation. 

A  Significant  portion  of  the  general  avia- 
tion fieet  is  composed  of  multienglne  and 
large  single-engine  aircraft  These  aircraft 
in  particular.  In  addition  to  all  other  gen- 
eral aviation  aircraft,  tend  to  concentrate 
their  operations  in  localities  served  by  the 
air  carriers  The  latest  national  airport 
plan,  prepared  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Apency  shows  the  need  for  131  new  general 
aviation  airports  at  communities  where  gen- 
eral aviation  Is  presently  being  accommo- 
dated by  often  already  overUaxed  carrier  air- 
ports Your  committee  Is  convinced  that  the 
testimony  presented  during  the  course  of  its 
hearings  on  this  measure  amply  demon- 
strated the  need  for  providing  suitable  al- 
ternate facilities  for  private  pilots  if  con- 
gestion at  high  density  commercial  airports 
Is  to  be  relieved  This  testimony  clearly  in- 
dicated that  the  greatest  need  for  developing 
general  aviation  airports  existe  In  those  areas 
where  the  need  for  the  development  of  com.- 
mercial  airports  is  also  the  greatest,  and 
consequently  where  the  highest  demands  for 
apportioned  funds  exist.  As  a  result,  section 
8(a)  places  the  amounts  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 2ici  in  the  discretionary  fund,  thereby 
pro\idlng  the  Administrator  With  the  flexi- 
bility necessary  to  insure  that  such  amounts 
are  made  available  in  those  areas  where  the 
need  is  most  critical 

Your  committee  wishes  to  make  perfectly 
clear  that  in  earmarking  $7  million  for  cer- 
tain general  aviation  airports.  It  Is  simply 
esWibli&hing  a  special  set-aside  to  meet  the 
I-  .rticular  problem  outlined  above  and  Is  in 
no  way  setting  an  overall  celling  on  amounts 
available  for  general  aviation  airports.  On 
the  contrary,  your  committee  will  expect 
the  Administrator  to  ^.ve  due  consideration 
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to  the  needs  of  general  aviation  when  allo- 
cating funds  made  available  under  section 
2(a)  of  this  bill. 

Discretionary  fund 

Under  existing  law  75  percent  of  all 
amounts  which  have  been  apportioned  but 
not  obligated  by  grant  agreement  at  the  ex- 
piration of  2  fiscal  years  are  reapportioned 
among  the  respective  States  in  the  manner 
of  reapportionment  of  the  original  author- 
ization. Because  of  this  provision,  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  these  funds  are  reappor- 
tioned to  States  which  originally  did  not  use 
all  of  their  allocated  funds,  with  the  result 
that  the  funds  become  frozen  for  another 
2  years.  This  process  on  a  descending  scale 
could  theoretically  continue  ad  infinitum. 
To  Insure  more  efficient  and  expeditious  use 
of  airport  aid  money,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  funds  which  have  not  been  obligated 
within  2  fiscal  years  will  be  added  to  the  dis- 
cretionary fund.  This  will  enable  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  more  effectively  utilize  funds 
authorized  under  the  act  by  making  them 
available  for  use  in  areas  of  greatest  need. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENTS 

Redistribution  of  funds 

Section  3  of  the  bill,  as  Introduced,  pro- 
posed that  any  amount  apportioned  to  the 
specific  States  which  had  not  been  obligated 
by  grant  agreement  at  the  expiration  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  it  was  first  authorized 
to  be  obligated  would  revert  to  the  discre- 
tionary fund.  During  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings, this  proposal  met  with  a  great  deal  of 
criticism.  Typical  of  this  criticism  was  that 
expressed  by  Mr.  James  D.  Ramsey,  repre- 
senting the  National  Association  of  State 
Aviation  Officials,  who  stated  that  it  would 
be  completely  impractical  to  limit  the  time 
between  the  Administrator's  announcement 
of  the  tentative  allocation  and  the  actual 
signing  of  the  grant  agreement  to  1  year. 
He  mentioned  that  in  a  study  of  approxi- 
mately 80  projects  in  Michigan  the  average 
time  required  amounted  to  68  weeics.  Other 
witnesses  indicated  that  the  time  required 
was  generally  sul)stantially  longer.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agen- 
cy, all  witnesses  who  testified  on  the  subject 
strongly  urged  that  the  amounts  appor- 
tioned be  available  for  2  years.  In  view  of 
this  persuasive  testimony  your  committee 
has  accordingly  amended  the  bill  to  increase 
the  period  from  1  year  to  2  years  during 
which  apportioned  funds  will  remain  avail- 
able to  the  various  States. 

Space  for  Federal  inspection  agencies 
Your  committee  added  a  new  section  9  to 
the  bill,  which  would  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  so  as  to  authorize  the  head  of 
any  Government  agency  charged  with  such 
duties  as  inspection,  collection  of  taxes  or 
duties,  to  pay  for  space  at  public  airports 
which  may  be  necessary  in  the  performance 
of  such  duties.  Under  existing  law  these 
agencies.  Including  Bureau  of  Customs,  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  do  not  have  the  authority  to 
contract  and  pay  for  necessary  space  In  air- 
pvort  buildings  and  the  costs  for  providing 
such  space  is  generally  borne  by  the  airport 
users.  Since  these  duties  are  strictly  gov- 
ernmental and  generally  of  no  direct  benefit 
to  the  users,  your  committee  is  of  the  view 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  simple  equity  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  bear  the  responsibil- 
ity for  assuming  the  costs  it  incurs  in  con- 
nection with  the  execution  of  its  duties. 
Expenditures  authorized  by  this  section 
would,  of  course,  have  to  be  funded  through 
regular  appropriation  channels. 

Treatment  of  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands 
Section  2(b)  of  the  bill  as  introduced,  wiis 
amended  to  make  one  State,  Hawaii,  eligible 
to  participate  in  a  special  fund  established 
for    Puerto    Rico    and    the    Virgin    Islands. 


Under  the  amendment  Hawaii  would  receive 
40  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  $1,500,000 
per  year  while  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  would  share  on  the  basis  of  40  per- 
cent and  20  percent,  respectively  The 
original  bill  provided  that  65  percent  and 
35  percent,  respectively,  of  the  $1,500,000 
would  be  available  for  projects  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
could  not  participate  under  existing  law  in 
the  discretionary  fund,  it  was  necessary  to 
set  the  fund  at  ?1, 500.000  if  the  anticipated 
airport  requirements  wovild  be  met.  Since 
inclusion  of  Hawaii  in  this  fund  would  re- 
duce the  amounts  available  to  Puerto  Rico 
aiid  the  Virgin  Islands,  your  committee  ac- 
cordingly added  a  further  amendment  to 
section  3  of  the  bill  to  provide  that  Ptierto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  in  the 
future  be  eligible  to  p.irticipate  in  the  dti^- 
cretionary  fund.  In  this  way  the  Adminiis- 
trator  is  given  authority  to  insure  that  »ilr- 
port  requirements  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin    Islands    are    adequately   met. 

The  inclu.5ion  of  Hawaii  in  this  fund  is 
believed  Justified  in  view  of  the  inequities 
which  it  would  otherwise  suffer  under  the 
population-area  formula  applied  to  the 
other  49  States.  Under  the  apportionment 
formula  Hawaii's  small  population  and  small 
land  area  would  result  in  an  allocatioa  of 
only  $131,818  annually  Under  the  present 
law  it  is  assured  of  an  annual  allotment  of 
$750,000. 

Hawaii's  insular  status  and  unique  reli- 
ance on  air  transportation  require  that  it  be 
given  special  consideration  in  frie  alliga- 
tion of  Federal  airport  aid.  It  is  situated 
2,400  miles  off  the  coast  of  California  and 
it  is  the  only  Island  State  Its  econoBoy. 
based  mainly  on  tourism  and  agriculture, 
is  completely  dependent  on  air  service  and 
ocean  shipping  from  the  mainland  and  be- 
tween the  islands  In  this  regard  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  interisland  air  move- 
ments are  expected  to  increa.se  roughly  350 
percent  during  the  next  20  years.  Hawaii's 
strategic  location  as  "the  crossroads  of  the 
Pacific"  give  Its  airports  a  vital  role  in  the 
operation  of  the  US  Military  Establishment 
in  the  Pacific  area.  In  \iew  of  these  con- 
siderations, all  of  which  have  been  force- 
fully and  persuasively  presented  in  testi- 
mony at  the  hearings  by  Senators  I.onc  and 
FoNC,  your  committee  is  convinced  that  the 
regular  apportionment  formula  could  n'lt 
satisfy  the  airport  needs  of  Hawaii. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  apportion- 
ment formula  is  not  workable  insofar  as 
application  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  is  con- 
cerned, your  committee  requests  that  tihe 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  conduct  a  study  to  determine  if 
any  means  can  be  devised  to  more  equitably 
provide  for  the  allocation  of  Federal  aid 
to  the  various  States  Your  committee  will 
expect  to  receive  the  Adminl-stra tor's  recom- 
mendations in  this  regard  by  January  1. 
1902 

A  s.\FlTY   oriented  bill 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  reported  by  the  committee  thi.s  year 
emphasizes  safety  items  m.ore  directly 
than  have  any  prior  amendments  to  the 
act.  Thi.s  concern  with  safety  is  l?e- 
flected  in  several  ways. 

We  have  recommended  the  additioii  of 
a  requirement  that,  before  a  project  can 
be  approved,  it  must  include  provision 
for  the  installation  of  any  of  the  follow- 
ing landing  aids  which  tlie  Administra- 
tor determines  to  be  req-aired  for  the  ?afe 
and  eflRcient  use  of  the  airport: 

Pir.5t.  Land  for  installation  of  ap- 
proach light  systems. 

Second.  In-runway  lighting. 

Third.  High-density  rui-.way  lighting. 


Fourth    Runway  distance  markers. 

The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  these 
Items  IS  increased  from  a  maximum  of  50 
percent  to  a  maximum  of  75  percent  of 
the  cost,  a  provision  already  in  effect  with 
respect  to  high-intensity  runway  light- 
ing. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  has  elimi- 
nated from  the  bill  for  the  first  time  any 
Federal  participation  in  terminal  build- 
ings, except  for  space  wliich  is  directly 
related  to  some  safety  function  For  ex- 
ample, the  Federal  Government  might 
participate  in  the  cost  of  constructmp  a 
building  to  house  fire  and  crash  equip- 
ment, but  would  no  longer  make  any  con- 
tribution to  the  waiting  room  in  the  aii- 
port  terminal  building.  This  represents 
the  continuation  of  a  trend  in  previous 
amendments  which  prohibited  Federal 
participation  in  the  cost  of  such  things 
as  restaurants,  offices,  cocktail  lounges. 
and  other  commercial  areas.  The  exclu- 
sion of  nonsafety  terminal  cc^ts  has  per- 
mitted the  committee  to  reduce  the  total 
amount  of  Federal  funds  provided  m  the 
bill. 

The  bill  earmarks  a  special  fund  of 
$7  million  a  year  for  the  development  of 
airports  to  serve  general  aviation  where 
this  would  relieve  congestion  at  airports 
having  high  density  of  traffic  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  committee  that  this  pro- 
gram will  pei-mit  a  badly  needed  separa- 
tion of  private  aircraft  and  hish-speed 
commercial  traffic,  with  commercial  air- 
ports designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  air 
passengers  and  equally  convenient  and 
adequate  general  aviation  airporus  de- 
signed to  serve  the  needs  of  private  and 
business  flyers. 

THE  EXTENT  OP  THE  NEED 

I  know  that  a  number  of  the  members 
of  the  com.mittee,  as  well  as  other  Sena- 
tors who  are  quite  interested  in  this  pro- 
gram, have  had  some  apprehension  that 
the  funds  provided  are  not  adequate  to 
meet  the  Nations  demonstrated  airport 
needs. 

This  bill  provides  a  total  of  S75  million 
a  year  in  Federal  matching  funds  for  a 
5-ye^a-  period.  Most  of  the  witnesses  be- 
fore the  committee  recommended  a 
larger  amount  of  ?100  million  a  year,  the 
amount  authorized  l:)y  the  Congress  in 
the  bill  passed  m  1958  and  vetoed  by 
President  Eisenhower.  However,  the 
committee  has  followed  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  administration  of  its 
assurance  that  S75  million  a  year  is  ade- 
quate. 

There  was  substantial  asreement  be- 
tween the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and 
the  Airport  Operators  Council  and  relat- 
ed organizations  that  the  total  nccd.s  for 
airport  development  in  the  next  4  to  5 
years  will  be  in  the  neii;hborhood  of 
$1,100  million.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  summary  table  showing  the  aii-port  de- 
velopment estimated  to  be  required  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  in  the  1961 
revision  of  the  national  airport  plan, 
and  also  to  include  a  table  summarizing 
the  national  airport  survey  conducted 
by  the  Airport  Operators  Council  and 
other  organizations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables v- 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


1961 
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SuniTnary  of  estimated  requirni  airport  developtnerU  by  co&t  Hern  ly  Stair,  fiscai  years  196S-66 
|In  thousaii(l.«  of  dollars] 


17747 


Stat« 


Alftliaraa 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

CiUifoniia 

Color.irlo 

('onn«'rUcnt 

I)<'lawan> 

Klorl.la  

( tcoriria 

lUwrtti 

Miilio 

Illinois 

IniliHiia 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kenuicky 

Ixtuu^iana 

.Mninp 

.Mary  land 

.M  ii.<t.s.-M<husetU 

\\u  lilpan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Mis.«ouri 

Montana 

-Nehraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jcrwy 

New  Mexico 

New  '\'ork 

Nortii  Carolina 

Nortl)  Uiikota 

Oliio 

Oklahoma 

Orrtfon 

ronn.<!>lvania 

Kho<1p  Island 

South  {^arollna 

South  Dakota 

Tpniiosseo 

Texas 

rtah 

Vermont 

Virplnla 

WasliinRton 

West  Virginia 

W  L«consin 

Wyoming 

U.S.  total 

Puerto  Rico 

Vu-gin  Islands 

Territorial  toUl... 

Grand  total 


Air  carrier  airports 


I^uid 
acqui- 
Mtion 


24 


872 
451 
35.3 
\bh 
1»1 
1.VI 
270 
10 
4«K 
655 
311 
IW 
178 
3»2 
110 
111 
4.V5 
»73 

no 

640 
453 
Oil 
6.V> 

W 
370 

42 
173 
1.S3 

62 
875 

in 

529 
448 

99.^ 
570 
504 
70S 

90 
300 
116 
124 
414 

14 

70 
3>\2 
040 
375 
530 

16 


147,879 


220 
1.000 


1.220 


148.  8W 


Bite 
prepa- 
ration 


Paving 


1,077 

1«,  152 

1,0«8 

286 

ll..*5 

.V>3 

984 

21 

2.713 

5.  r26 
6,234 

Ul 

3.  24U 
1,165 

243 
177 
7,07S 
1.967 
1,627 
4.4X2 

6,  163 
866 
764 

1.852 
1.097 

1.100 
096 
84'.> 

1,120 

958 

26. 14K 

1,694 
163 

4.  6M 
3.353 

910 

20,905 

616 

1,490 
158 
(172 

Z79b 
210 
114 
451 
261 

2,398 
609 
37 


1, 


150,030 


10.100 
3,004 


13.104 


163.134 


4,819 
7,438 
7.N00 
1,425 
26,  4.52 
6.  29H 
1,066 
387 
9.7W 
5,  St»0 
6,212 
3,798 
9,033 
2,82!« 
1,949 
1,485 
8.280 
6,270 

2,  176 
10,801 

3,401 

3,  425 
4.741 
6,0tCi 
4,974 

4,  ,533 

5,  662 
I. 5*43 

879 

2,  18h 

4.892 

13.  .'79 

5,501 

1,846 

14,444 

9,601 

l,iS5 

10,  045 

890 

2.H34 

2.983 

4.  259 

14,339 

264 

297 

5.395 

3.031 

2,798 

.5,560 

438 


265.419 


5.377 
700 


6,077 


271,496 


Light- 
ing 


186 

1,093 
S29 
235 

2,295 
439 
227 
.57 
735) 
378 

l,4fr2 
.Vm 
830 
153 
144 
98 
6KU 
321 
214 
4.59 
CM 
344 
375 
165 
146 
693 
2,'i3 
lO'J 
114 
271 
357 

1,369 
419 
150 
8a>. 
■An) 

firi 

1.280 

182 

185 

200 

.530 

820 

73 

65 

645 

301 

439 

347 

298 


23.445 


311 
60 


380 


23,825 


Con- 
trol 
tower 


635 

1,015 

320 

120 

1,575 

500 

70 

0 

1,975 

80 

(I 

■M> 

1.2411 

440 

90 

0 

1,650 

0 

0 

20U 

0 

200 

200 

0 

40 

0 

100 

20 

0 

170 

tl 

0 

20 

30 

250 

320 

100 

800 

250 

150 

270 

0 

380 

0 

0 

160 

600 

160 

500 

0 


14.980 


0 
75 


15,065 


Pui'lic 
use 

facili- 
ties 


450 

1.000 

2,108 

0 

22,904 

1.030 

290 

60 

3.715 

200 
2,  765 

365 

846 
.V) 
50 
70 

.Vi5 

140 
1,360 
4,7.50 

455 

425 
1,325 
1.170 
1,820 

860 

607 
1,831 

655 
3. '220 

506 
7.  129 

245 

201 

1,0»SO 

0 

219 
2.920 

260 
2.085 

920 

4,097 

3, 3«iO 

34 

80 

140 
1,496 

180 

663 
68 


80,848 


1,950 
100 


2.050 


82,806 


Mis- 
cella- 
neoiu 


256 

149 

1.026 

114 

11,385 

151 

263 

8 

1,260 

99 
394 
371 
736 
480 
100 
6 
794 
181 
331 

14 
4f« 
177 
352 
997 
367 
454 
331 

38 

lOK 

406 

189 

13,  '229 

242 

354 

9.M 

232 

309 

4,  4.55 

102 

1.099 

105 

240 

411 

4 

39 
148 
369 

97 
1.577 

31 


46.002 


26 
65 


81 


46,083 


Total 


9.295 
27,298 
16,304 

2.335 
141,  107 

8.901 

3,170 

543 

21.662 

20,728 

16.408 

5.584 
40.111 

5.5ns 

2,680 
1,947 

20,501 
9,  852 
6,818 

22.346 

11.514 
6,4,58 
8.402 

10,366 
8,814 
7,185 
8,235 
4,423 
2.660 
8.310 
7.213 

67,683 
9.660 
2.073 

24. 245 

18.366 
3,979 

47.200 
2,390 
9,143 
4.752 

10.222 

27,523 

5My 

655 

7.201 

8.098 

6.447 

10.786 
888 


728L403 


17.964 
6.003 


22,987 


761,300 


General  aviation  airporif 


Land 
acqui- 
sition 


1,126 
258 
816 
981 
20.037 
627 
885 
185 
651 
711 
420 
171 
10,546 

2.121 
791 
828 

1.5.52 
843 
223 

1,693 

1,372 

1.645 

1,044 
471 

4,861 
219 

1,132 

14 

223 

3,398 
313 

6.867 

1,307 
289 

4,2-29 

1,221 
428 
10,208 
30 
321 
43? 
773 

4,141 

65 

252 

2,386 
376 
.525 

1,053 
33 


04.876 


23 
0 


23 


04.800 


Site 
prepa- 
ration 


864 

1,983 

905 

906 

6,062 

290 

1.092 

562 

164 

743 

278 

50 

8.247 

1,329 

603 

430 

2,389 

10,  472 

809 

1.797 

2.351 

1.174 

889 

1,279 

579 

137 

144 

214 

912 

2,395 

630 

2,787 

2,067 

463 

2.441 

1.060 

130 

12,340 

71 

540 

472 

915 

1,804 

423 

1,289 

2.978 

<7 

1,381 
479 

122 


1, 


83,517 


83.617 


Paving 


901 

0 

2,887 

2,267 

10,011 

1,725 

1.  191 
673 

1,174 
l,29fi 

447 
1,022 
9.992 
3,115 
3,525 
4,  .591 

,563 

2.  ,5.36 
1,053 
1,749 
2,729 
1.468 
1.486 

,5.T 
4.  43,S 
1,065 
2,96.5 

192 

867 
1.755 
1.818 
2.439 
1.039 

641 

3.  r.'l 
3.724 

884 
7.6.58 

234 

224 

2.56 
1,8W 
8,016 

451 
1.034 
3.  152 

9(« 
1.402 
1,782 

290 


109.600 


275 
0 


275 


109,884 


Light- 
ing 


106 

75 
389 
404 
1,904 
230 
602 

06 
387 
204 

5tl 
179 
62U 
470 
276 
653 
5 
107 
277 
218 
1,196 
314 
278 

42 
424 
241 
270 

59 
129 
464 
192 
479 
245 
0 
330 
919 

90 
1,911 

63 

88 

35 
337 
197 

62 
142 
502 
174 
194 
•} 

15 


16,615 


78 
0 


78 


16,693 


Con- 
trol 
tower 


0 
0 
0 
0 
!.417 
0 
0 
0 
50 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

300 
0 
0 
0 
76 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

108 
0 
0 
0 
0 

200 
0 
0 
0 

1.50 

100 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

150 
0 
0 

300 

65 

0 

0 

0 


3,006 


Public 
use 

facili- 
ties 


100 

0 

196 

0 

2,467 

60 

900 

(I 

0 

20 

85 

18,''i 

75 

105 

257 

3or, 

0 

80 

150 

0 

l,40fj 

172 

10 

0 

135 

195 

205 

0 

20 

30 

111 

145 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

325 

180 

80 

45 

138 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


8,301 


60 
0 


.60 


3.006 


8,361 


Mis- 
cella- 
neous 


151 

78 
291 
312 
1,373 
179 
290 
0 

32 

76 
143 
152 
629 
184 
221 
292 
628 
137 
198 

83 
616 
105 
204 
161 
184 
105 
336 

27 
241 
566 
188 
733 
193 

57 
073 
661 

96 
317 

16 

aoi 

116 

1,160 

105 

168 

476 

73 

76 

14 

82 


13,774 


Tot*l 


3.248 
2,394 
5.484 
4,870 

44,271 
3,111 
4,960 
1,386 
^358 
3.049 
1.423 
1.758 

30.118 
7.324 
5.673 
7.000 
5.437 

14.  175 
2.710 
5,  540 
9,740 
4,878 
3,911 
2.490 

10,618 
1,062 
6,160 
506 
2.392 
8,608 
3.261 

13.350 
4,941 
1,440 

11.704 
7.735 
1.728 

32,849 

.'»4 

1,330 

1,444 

4,098 

15,492 
1.  106 
2,885 
9.884 
1,663 
.1.577 
3.330 
.542 


330,598 


432 
0 


432 


13,780   331,030     1.062,420 


total,  liir 
carrier 

anti 
gencriil 
aviation 


12,643 
29.692 
21.788 

7.  JOS 

185,378 

12.012 

8.130 

1.929 
24,  im 
23.777 
17.831 

7.343 
70.229 
12,832 

8.359 

8.947 
25. 938 
24.027 

h..52S 
27,886 
21,254 
11.336 
12.  313 
12,856 
19.  432 

9.147 
14,  39,', 

4,929 

6, 052 
16.918 
10.  474 
81.033 
14,610 

4.413 
36,039 
26.  101 

5.707 
80.049 

2,984 
10.  473 

6.  19(i 
14,320 
43,  ni,s 

i.rn,^ 

17.085 
9.  761 

Ifi.  (I1'4 

14,  lit; 

1,430 


1.059,001 


18,  416 
5,003 


23,419 


Source:  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

Funds  needed  for  airport  developnifnl— National  airport  survey  (July  1,  1961,  to  June  30,  196S) 

(Conducted  jointly  by  Airport  Operators  Council,  American  Association  of  Air|X)rt  Executives,  and  National  Association  of  Pt;ite  Aviation  OlTicials] 


Btetei 


Alat>ama 

Alaska 

Arirona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connet'ticut 

Oelaware 

Florida . 

tiforpia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indliuia 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

l>ouisiana 

Maine 

•Maryland 

.Ma,s.sachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Ml.ssLtslppl 

Missouri . 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada _ 


Airports 

Publicly 

rer>orting 

owned 

projects 

airports 

planne<l 

53 

3 

266 

118 

101 

22 

55 

10 

213 

64 

68 

8 

7 

12 

3 

1 

•6 

30 

62 

7 

13 

8 

135 

15 

56 

68 

105 

17 

83 

22 

90 

10 

31 

38 

41 

10 

30 

10 

11 

8 

M 

40 

126 

90 

103 

51 

44 

63 

81 

8 

103 

67 

06 

20 

16 

6 

Cost  of  proj- 
ects planned 


34.640, 
27.504. 
34.8K2. 

1.224. 
122.  730. 
18.969, 
18,345, 
730, 
85,  443, 
69,  150, 
25. 197, 

2,568, 
47,363, 

8.  667, 
10.  M7. 

5,446, 
30,  356, 
28. 172. 

6,  245. 
19.  360, 
38.024, 
84.629, 
14,  472, 
13.843, 

1,732, 

8.694, 

7,987. 

8.049, 


000 
600 
823 

4<I0 
771 
723 
4(V) 
400 
944 

am 

600 
295 
677 
800 
725 
400 
319 
100 
400 
646 
510 
600 
225 
7,'iO 
098 
080 


Funds 

available 

and  antic- 

ipate<l  from 

local  and 

State 

sources 


$2. 105,  1.50 

11,174,750 

14.814,248 

723,  200 

77.  344,  653 

11,821.307 

9,791,750 

;«8.  000 

28,941.441 

29.  r,M.6<m 

12,  .598. 600 

1.412,633 

20.  ,371,  300 

4,  464.  215 

6.009.  177 

1,197,950 

16,600,375 

14,  149,  700 

3.513,744 

10,42,5,121 

22, 283,  9,50 

63.  835,  848 

9,134,391 

7.1.51.000 

801,600 

6, 260, 937 

6. 494.  ,546 

6,  197.  290 


Additional 
funds 
needed 


$2,434,850 

16,  419.  7,'>0 

10,  (^,  575 

,501,200 

4,5,39,5.  118 

7,138,416 

8,6.53.650 

392,400 

.Vi,  .5(12.  .Vi3 

29,  396.  (XXI 

I '2,  598, 6(Xi 

1.  146,  144 
26.992.300 

4, 213,  ceo 

4,  ,VW,  ,500 

4,  248.  8,Vl 

13,  7.56,  350 

14,022,700 

2,  731,. 575 
8,  934,  979 

15.740,450 

30.793.798 

5.338,  119 

6.  692,  600 

840,625 

2,433.813 

2.  493.  452 

■  l.S.'il.TflO 


States 


PubUcly 
owned 
alrpwts 


New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee.. 

Texas 

rtah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total,  all  States. 
Commonwealth     of 
Puerto  Rico 

r.P.  total 


16 
30 
36 
46 
60 

112 

182 
74 
90 

165 

S 

66 

57 

63 

227 
46 
20 
31 
80 
42 
72 
36 


3,631 

15 


3,64f. 


Airports 

reporting 

projects 

planned 


8 

2 

8 
17 

3 
27 
10 

0 
12 
26 

5 

20 
28 
62 
113 
40 
22 
11 
10 

8 
43 
31 


1,338 
23 


Cost  of  proj- 
ects |>lanned 


$2.  514,  314 

40.  .580.  (KK) 

5,881,300 

88, 432,  f«) 

5.  2S0,  700 
4,853,400 

24.  501,  650 

13, 967, 000 

4,  .584, 682 

37, 526,  5.S5 

6,  813,  470 
17.982,420 

4,  244,  995 

37,  .».77.  R73 

49.  722.  784 

4.  3.52.  522 

3.  199,001 

.5.  15>3.  607 

13  8.V2  4<Ki 

t    4(1,5  Sk 

1.1    1   '4    \**' 

1,898,  .5,% 


Funds 
available 
and  antic- 
ipated from 
local  and 
State 
sotirces 


Additional 

fun(t 

needed 


31,296. 

25,  849, 

693, 

42.9(14. 

2.  tl**. 

2.  745. 
Il.fi72. 

7  744, 

2.  .S6('i, 

2.5,  843, 

3.  '.'.'iT 
7.711., 
2.\rA. 

21.  4M. 

12,379, 

900. 

l.«X), 

2.  62<'\ 

:.-M2. 

'i.  M.'.. 
e..  y.M 
1,027 


250 
250 
,524 

''>iJ.' 

(I(H* 
WKi 
3nn 

18.-. 

2<i,' 
K.y 

7Ji' 

fM! 
29.". 
.Vm 
(K.l 
4,"<i 
.VlCi 
(ITKi 
818 
(|6(, 
*C' 
MO  I 


31.218, 
14.730. 

4,'.  52" 
2.611. 
2.  lie. 

12.  K.*'. 

f,  '^*'* 
2.  024. 

n.t>8:;. 

2.  f.y. 

l(.,  'iH'. 

2.071 

Ifi.  12:1 

37,  MA. 

•A.ir.2 

1    .MJ>> 

2,  .I.': 

6,  K'tSt. 
2.  8.'.8. 
(.,  1411 
871 


(164 

7.VI 

77' I 

8,',,=, 

71111 
'A'*  1 

477 

71  rj 

431 
7(«) 
173 
72,'l 

(17.' 
'KKI 

(i(l7 

,■.82 

2,'i4 

"■*■','» 

■J50 


1, 116.  409.  435    .583.  747.  724 
8,6.11,000       4.317.500 


1   36 1    ;  1 .  1 25,  044 ,  43.'.    588.  06.'..  224 


J32 

lyii 

711 

4 

317 

VIO 

536 

979 

211 

17748 
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August  SI 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  pointed  out  to 
the  committee  that  this  amount  repre- 
sents total  needs,  and  thus  includes  some 
items  which  woiild  be  ineligible  for  Fed- 
eral funds  under  the  proposed  bill.  Air 
traflSc  control  towers  will  henceforth  be 
built  by  direct  appropriation,  and  this 
represents  some  $20  million  of  the  total 
estimated  needs.  Parts  of  terminal 
buildings  which  are  not  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  represent  another  $90 
million  of  this  total.  The  balance  has 
been  reduced  by  20  percent  on  the  basis 
of  past  experience,  which  would  indicate 
that  80  percent  of  the  needed  develop- 
ment is  all  that  can  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  be  completed.  On  this  basis, 
airport  costs  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  participate  would  be  re- 
duced to  a  total  of  about  $780  million, 
and  the  Federal  share  thus  reduced  to 
$390  million.  The  bill  provides  $375  mil- 
lion, and  an  additional  $14  million, 
which  will  become  available  under  ex- 
isting legislation,  is  still  unprogramed. 

I  ask  to  have  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  table  showng  the  State  ap- 
portionment which  would  apply  under 
the  proposed  $75  million  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal-aid  airport  program — State  appor- 
tionment of  $75,000,000  authorization  (75 
percent  State  apportionment  and  25  per- 
cent discretionary) 

Alabama $806,  890 

Alaska 3.  994.  844 

Arizona 950.  979 

Arkansas 607,  329 

California 3,  258,  755 

Colorado 948,  502 

Connecticut 390,  289 

Delaware 78,  332 

District  of  Columbia 106,705 

Florida 1,  096,  112 

Georgia 946,  607 

Hawaii 131.  618 

Idaho 657,  532 

lUinoijB 1,  793,  445 

Indiana 895,  215 

Iowa 763,  S32 

Kansas 859,060 

Kentucky-. 695,  524 

Louisiana 787.  763 

Maine 366.  734 

Maryland 514.  350 

Massachusetts 778.  275 

Michigan 1,  742.  125 

Minnesota 1,  057,902 

Mississippi 629,  166 

Missouri 1,071,649 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire- 
New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


1,088,320 
718, 232 
786,  796 
147,  285 
899, 232 
954,  576 


New  York 2,698,477 

North  Carolina 989,872 

North  Dakota 565.565 

Ohio 1,  651,  795 

Oklahoma -. .._  796,  355 

Oregon 901,  768 

Pennsylvania 1,  885.  489 

Rhode  Island 127,824 

South  Carolina 542,  163 

South  Dakota 615,385 

Tennessee 781,  577 

Texas 3,  139,  146 

Utah 697,  789 

Vermont 119,  165 

Virginia 837,  737 


Federal-aid  airport  program,  etc. — Continurd 


Washington 

West  Virginia.  . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands. 


$873,882 
422,  155 
997,096 
707,687 
975.000 
525, 000 


U3.    total 49,875,000 


Insular  areas: 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin    Islands. 


600,000 
600,000 
300,000 


Total 1,  500,  000 

Discretionary  funds: 

General  aviation 7.  000,  OuO 

Regular  discretionary   (25  per- 
cent)      16,  625,  0<X) 


Grand    total. 


75.  000,  000 


Mr.  MONRONEY,  Mr.  President.  I 
assure  the  Senate  that  I  will  support, 
and  I  believe  a  great  majority  of  the 
committee  will  support,  a  further  In- 
crease in  the  funds  available  for  this 
program  if  our  experience  should  demon- 
strate that  local  funds  are  available  to 
complete  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
needed  development.  Furthermore,  I  am 
confident  that,  should  e.xperience  dem- 
onstrate the  need  for  additional  fund.s, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  the 
President  would  be  prepared  to  give  fa- 
vorable consideration  to  such  an  in- 
crease. We  face  in  this  program,  a^  in 
other  programs,  the  necessity  to  u^e 
great  caution  to  avoid  any  unnecessary 
expenditures  in  the  face  of  the  demands 
upon  our  resources  now  being  made  by 
the  expanded  defense  program. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  represents  ttie 
best  possible  program  that  could  be  ar- 
rived at  by  members  of  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee.  The  subcommittee  was 
unanimous  in  reporting  the  bill.  We 
had  great  help  from  the  membership  on 
the  minority  side,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel  , 
and  the  distinguished  junior  Senattjr 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton!.  There 
was  one  dissenting  voice  in  the  full  com- 
mittee but,  so  far  as  the  entire  remain- 
der of  the  membership  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  is  concerned,  we  were  in 
unison  that  this  bill  represents  the  best 
possible  combination  of  safety  measures, 
filling  the  needs  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost,  putting  the  burden  of  terminal 
buildings  and  fancy  construction  on  the 
municipalities,  and  devoting  Federal 
funds  primarily  to  the  runways  whic.h 
are  essential  to  a  truly  national  air  trans- 
port system. 

I  am  grateful  to  th"  members  of  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee  for  their  coop- 
eration. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  introduced  a  bill  earlier, 
in  which  he  proposed  a  5-year  program 
of  $75  million  advance  contract  author- 
ization a  year. 

The  increased  emphasis  on  safety 
measures  resulted  from  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  accidents  that  happened  laBt 
year.  We  found  that  accidents,  to  a 
great  extent,  occurred  in  the  terminal 
areas,  and  that  increased  safety  can  be 


gained,  at  a  relatively  small  expense,  by 
improving  landing  aids  at  our  airports. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MONRONETY.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr  CARROLL.  I  commend  the  able 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  field.  Not  only  has  he  been 
a  fzreat  leader,  but  he  has  shown  vision 
that  ha.s  been  very  helpful  all  over  the 
Nation,  but  especially  in  my  State. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  efforts  to  assist  the 
cities  of  our  Nation  in  building  an  air- 
port system  so  essential  to  our  economic 
growth  ha.s  been  reviewed  here  today, 
and  this  review  eloquently  attests  to  the 
imix)rtance  of  Federal  a.ssistance  in  this 
program  There  is  still  much  to  be  done 
to  meet  our  growing  needs,  but  the  pro- 
gram has  made  possible  many  fine  air- 
port.s  which  could  not  have  been  built 
if  local  municipalities  had  been  left  to 
cope  with  the  task  alone. 

As  technological  developments  con- 
tinue in  the  aviation  field,  the  job  of 
keeping  pace  in  con5tructing  adequate 
airports  becomes  more  formidable.  Air- 
port facilities  in  the  jet  age  are  expen- 
sive projects.  Their  design  is  complex. 
It  is  not  engmeennsly  feasible,  much 
le.ss  practical,  to  build  them  piecemeal. 
That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  bill  b<>fore  us  today.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S  1703  The  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Aviation  has  held  exten- 
sive hearings  and  given  much  study  to 
the  best  method  of  financing  this  pro- 
gram, and  I  support  the  concept  of  con- 
tract-a-^ieemcnt  authority  embodied  in 
this  bill. 

In  the  capital  city  of  my  State.  Denver. 
plans  are  underway  to  improve  the  mu- 
nicipal airport  to  meet  the  demands  of 
increased  jet  traffic.  Plans  for  paving 
Stapleton  Field's  new  north-south  run- 
way, paving  some  aprons  and  ta.xiways, 
and  putting  high  Intensity  lights  on  the 
new  runway  would  require  more  than 
the  entire  -State's  allocation  of  $948  502 
in  Federal  aid  for  1  fiscal  year.  This 
example  is  da;)licated  in  many  cities 
throutrhout  the  United  States.  The  5- 
year  contract  authority  is  necessary  for 
these  airports  to  proceed  with  "their 
plans  It  IS  simply  not  pood  business  to 
offer  Federal  financial  assistance  by  an- 
nual allocations,  beset  as  they  would  be 
by  uncertainty  which  would  seriously 
liamper  the  cities  in  getting  the  con- 
struction work  contracted  out. 

Airport  needs  no  longer  apply  only  to 
our  big  cities.  The  acceleration  of  com- 
merce makes  it  necessary  for  smaller 
cities  and  towns  to  provide  airport  fa- 
cilities in  order  to  .share  in  the  Nation's 
economy— both  in  contributing  to  a 
healthy  business  condition  and  in  reap- 
ing the  benefits  of  trade. 

The  greatest  growth  in  civil  aviation 
has  occurred  in  general  aviation.  Of 
the  total  number  of  aircraft  in  the 
country  over  90  percent  are  in  the  cate- 
gory -general  aviation  aircraft"  as  dif- 
ferentiated from  commercial  airlines. 
The  general  aviation  fleet  now  includes 
more  than  68,000  aircraft.  The  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  forecasts  this  fleet  will 
grow  to  more  than  86,500  by  1965. 
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Various  surveys  have  been  made  to 
find  out  the  scope  of  meeting  the  airport 
needs  for  this  increased  air  traffic.  The 
national  airport  survey  conducted  jointly 
by  Airport  Operators  Council,  American 
As.sociation  of  Airport  Executives,  and 
National  A.s-sociation  of  State  Aviation 
Officials  place  the  total  amount  of 
money  required  for  the  job  at  SI, 125  mil- 
lion. ApproximaU^ly  half  this  amount  is 
expected  to  come  from  local  sources. 


Air 

port 

type 


G\ 
AC 
OA 
GA 

GA 
OA 
GA 
AC 

AC 

GA 
OA 
GA 
AC 

AC 

OA 
GA 
GA 
OA 
OA 
AC 
OA 
AC 
OA 
OA 
GA 


This  study  group  has  recommended 
that  Colorado  receive  $7,138,415  m  Fed- 
eral assistance  during  1961-65  for  air- 
port projects. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  from  its 
continuing  close  study  of  airport  needs 
and  airport  facilities  now  available,  has 
made  specific  recommendations  of  new 
construction  needed  and  improvements 
of  existing  facilities  which  should  be 
planned.  The  number  of  towns  which 
are  faced  with  such   needs   and   which 

Colorado 


will  be  eligible  to  apply  for  assistance 
under  this  important  legislation  in  my 
own  State  of  Colorado  is  typical  of  the 
situation  which  exists  in  other  Scates 
throughout  the  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  complete  chart 
of  recommendations  for  airport  develop- 
ment over  the  next  5  years  in  Colorado, 
as  prepared  by  the  FAA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


Community 


Akron 

Alamosa 

Aspen 

Boulder 

Broomfleld 

Burlington , 

Canon  City 

Colorado  Springs 


Cortet. 
Craig.. 


I>elU... 
Denver. 
Denver.. 


Durango 

Eagle 

EstcsPark 

Fort  Collins 

Fort  Morgan 

Granby 

Grand  Junction 

OreeJey 

Gunnison 

Hartsel 

Juksburg 

Kit  CarsoD 


Airport 


Akron-Washington  County 
Municii>al . 


Sanly  FU-M  (AspenPltkin 
County.) 


Municipa). 


Jefferson  County. 

Municipal 

Fremont  County. 
Peterson  Field 


Corlet-Monteruma  County 

Municipal.. 

New 

New  (South) 

Stapleton  Airfield 


LaPlata  Field 

Eagle  (FAA) 

New 

Christman  Field 

Municipal 

Granby-Orand  County. 

Walker  Field , 

Municipal 

Gunnison  County 

Kew 

Municipal 

Trading  Poei  (8U) 


Huh 
type 


N 


Baaed 
aircraft 

lii6();i»66 


N 


.X 


6 
11 


13 
SI 


61 
SO 


4 
10 


12 

50 


60 


30 


36 
13 


1,5 
0 


Total 
passen- 
gers 
(thou- 
sands) 
1960/1066 


100 
170 


a02 


14 


16 
0 


3 

21 


25 
13 


14 
10 


12 
91 


100 
55 


66 

0 


Longest 

runway 

1060/1966 

(fwt) 


86 
134 


10 


1.690 


2,440 

12 

17 


46 


66 


4.100 


4,400 
5,933 


■6,800 
5.200 


7.200 
4.200 


5.900 
6.000 


6,500 
3,800 


3.900 

5.414 


5.800 

».ore 


11,400 


5,900 


6.500 
5,600 


6.600 
0 


4,500 
0 


5.300 
10,000 


Type  of 

aircraft, 

1966 


Forecast 

longest 

nonstop 

flight 


Gp-I.. 
DC-3. 
Gp-ll. 
Gp-II. 

Gp-II. 
Gp-I-. 
Op- II 
B-730. 


11,300 


7,200 


7.700 
5,100 


5.100 
0 


5.200 
4.000 


5,600 
5.200 


6,500 
4.000 


6,200 
6,403 


7,100 
5,020 


5,300 
6,000 


7,300 
0 


5,500 
3,200 


3,500 
4,200 


ifiOO 


CV-340.., 

Gp-n 

Gp-I , 

Gp-n 

B-707-I00. 

CV-340... 

Op-I 

Gp  U 

Op-II 

Gp-II 

Op-II 

DC-7 

Gp-II 

CV-340... 

Op-U 

Gp-I 

Op-III.... 


200 


544 


200 


1,6S0 


250 


450 


200 


JU-conimcnded  airport  development,  .Vyear  plan 


None, 


Land:  construct  runway  extension;  surface  taxi- 
ways  an<l  apron  and  construct  apron  ex- 
tension and  access  road;  lighting. 

Land;  construct  runway  and  apron  eitcn.Mons; 
strenptlk-n  an'l  overlay  exislinj;  run»u\, 
pul>l)o  use  facilities:  fencing. 

Light  runway;  construct  and  light  taxiwavs; 
construct  public  use  facilities  apron,  seg- 
mented circle;  lieacon;  lighted  wind  cone; 
access  road . 

Extend  runway;  enlarge  apron;  construct  run- 
way; marking;  hghiing. 

Land ;  construct  runway,  taxiway,  apron,  access 
road,  segmented  circle,  wind  cone,  fencing. 

None. 


Land;  site  preparation,  pave  runway  extension, 
parallel  taiiway,  exit  and  connecUng  taxi- 
ways,  holding  aprons,  parking  apron;  widen 
taxiway  with  eiit.s  at  runway;  widen  and  ex- 
tend tailway  pamllel  to  runway  with  holding 
aprons;  construct  pul'lic  use-  facilities.,  en- 
trance road  and  fence:  lighting 

Construct  parallel  tAriway,  acces.";  road,  :in<l 
segmented  circle;  lighting. 

Light  runways:  construct  segmented  circle, 
beacon,  and  lighted  wind  cone. 


Construct  new  airport. 


Do. 


Pave  runway,  taxiwavs  and  holding  aprun: 
liKhttng:  construct  new  control  tower  and 
.service  roads;  expand  and  reconstruct  apron: 
grade  and  drain  general  aviation  area;  enlarge 
public  U!«e  facilities:  relocate  street  and 
acquire  land  for  extension  and  char  tones  for 
runways. 

Construct  parallel  taxiway  and  runwav  exten- 
sion: lighting. 

None. 


Construct  new  airport . 


Land;  construct  taxiway  and  apron;  light  run- 
way; install  wind  cone  and  st'gniented  circle. 

Land;  widen  and  extend  runwav:  constnict 
access  road;  lighting;  miscellaneous. 

Land:  construct  nmway,  taxiway,  aprnr,,  un  ! 

access    road,    light    runway,    m.viali    iH-acoii, 

wind  oone.  ami  (<>ncinF 
Land;    constnict    nniwuy    exicnsion.    parallel 

taxiway.     apron     extension      and     taxlwav 

extension;  lighting. 
Land,    clear    tones;    construct    taxlw.iys    and 

apron;  pare  runway. 

Land;  construct   apron   extension  and   public 
use  fadlities. 

Construct  new  alrix)rt. 


N'oDe. 


Noo«. 
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I 


August  31 


Air- 
port 
type 

Commnnlty 

Akport 

Hub 

type 

Based 
aircraft 

1U60,1!J66 

'     Total     ' 
passt-n-       lyongpst 
gers       1  runway 
ithou-    1  l.Wt.lMtkj 
sanrls'     ,'       f.ft, 
l(«n  1.J66  i 

Type  Oft 
1    sircrafX 
1J66 

FMTfCMt 

longest 

nonstop 

flight 

Recommended  airport  development,  5-y<Mrpian 

GA 

Krwmmllng 

Kremmltng-Orand  County 
Municipal 

1 

5,500 

Op-II      t 

Land,  clear  tones. 

La  Junta 

Oo-n 

3' 
42 
13 

5,400 
8.274 

s,aoo 

4,8U0 

OA 

None, 

Lamar 

do 

N' 

DC-3..., 
Od-I      .. 

200 

AC 

2 

Construct  apron,  taiiway,  public  uae  facilities: 
access  road;  light  taiiway. 

Construct  new  airport. 

Lea'iviUc     

-New 

GA 

15 
0 

3 

4,8no 

0 

Limon 

Longmont 

Loveland 

Municipal 

do   

N'ew 

L 

I 

Op-II.. 

6 
8 

5,000 
4,000 

GA 

Land:  construct  runway,  taiiway,  ^pmn.  and 
channel  change,  light  rtinway.  bistid,  beacon 
ani]  fencing 

Wi.len  and  extend  runway,  taiiway,  an  .J  apron. 

Op-II.. 

op-n.. 
op-n.. 

Op-II.. 
CV-340 

Gp-I 



200 

9 
53 

5,200 
4,200 

GA 

63 
0 

4.900 
0 

construct  access  roed. 

GA 

Construct  new  airport. 

Meeker 

.Meeker 

12 
11 

4.aoo 

4,500 

GA 

Light   runway;   insUll   beacon,    land;   extend 

.Mont«  Vista 

Montrose 

San  Luis  Vallev 

N' 
N 

13 

5 

5,900 
6,285 

runway. 

GA 

Land,  clear   rones:   constnict  runway,   access 
roAd;  Install  segmented  circle. 

-Montrose  Countv 

6 
U 

5,200 
5.700 

AC 

S 

Land; reconstruct  runway,  taxiwivo.  •\n  1  spr-m; 

N'ucla 

ITopkiiis  Field 

GA 

11 

12 

14 
0 

7 

7,300 
4,600 

construct  runway  extension,  relocate  thresh- 
old lights:  construct  apron  extension  and  ac- 
cess road,  lighting. 
Construct  access  road. 

Pagosa  Springs 

Paonln 

New 

Op-I 

4,800 

0 

GA 

ConstJTJCt  new  airport 

Municipal.. 

Op-I..- 

V-810 
Op-II... 
Oi>-II    ' 

2S0 

6 
5 

3.800 
3.  250 

OA 

.AcfjulrH  land;  construct  runway,  faxiwav  apr.m 

Pueblo 

Pueblo  Memorial 

N- 

6 
57 

2.000 
8,830 

and  access  road,  install  setrmentad  cin  ie. 

AC 

17 

25 

Light    taxiways;    reconstnict    apron;    enlarge 

Rangely 

R^ngff'y 

OA 

68 

t 

R,500 
4.500 

public  use  faciUtiea. 
None. 

Rifle 

Garfield  County 

OA 

8 
5 

5.500 
5,000 

Land;  construct  and  hght  runWiK  (lOWtruf  t 
taxlwav;  apron,  access  nwl,  TJawm,  v^- 
mcDteo  circle,  lighted  wmJ  cone,  fwiping 

Land:    construct    runway,    a/-<-.-<.s    road,    seg- 

Salida.  

S*llda  (SU) 

1 

Op-L... 
Gd-I 

6 
4 

s.eoo 

3,600 

PA 

Springfield.— 

Municipal 

5 
3 

4.600 
3,500 

mented  circle,  wind  cone,  fencing. 

GA 

Land. 

.■steamboat  Springs 

.Sterling 

N'ew 

Crosson  Field    . 

N 
N' 

Gp-I     .. 

4 

3. 4-X) 
0 

_ 

OA 

Construct  new  airport 

DC-3.. 
DC-3..    . 

op-n„. 

Gl^I.-^. 

GP-I...J. 
Op-I— ^. 

200 
200 

5 
27 

4.3")0 

AC 

Widen  runway  and  relocate  runway  llghU:  con- 

Trinidad  

Municipal 

AC 

32 
4 

2 

0 

4.700 
5,500 

struct  entrance  rotui  and  public  use  facUjties. 

VValden 

Walden-Jackson  County 

Land;  light  taxiways;  reconstruct  runway,  taxi- 

OA 

5 
6 

1 

5.  .V)0 
5,9fW 

ways,  apron,  and  access  road. 
Construct  runway;  access  road. 

WaLsenburg 

Huerfano  County 

i 

5.200 
5.200 

(/A 

NODA. 

Westcliff-Silverclifl 

Wray 

Custer  County 

2 

0 

3,700 
4.800 

n\ 

None. 

Municipal.. 

2 

4.200 
4.230 

GA 

— 

None. 

8 

4.200 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  join  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  in  commending  the  able 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr, 
Cotton].  This  bill  is  a  real  step  for- 
ward, and  I  want  to  lend  my  full  support 
to  this  program. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  valued  help  In  all  the  air- 
port bills,  and  I  congratulate  his  State, 
and  particularly  commend  it  for  the 
wonderful  airport  in  the  city  of  Denver, 
which  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest 
terminals  we  have. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Madam  President,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  question  that  America  is 
the  most  airminded  nation  in  the  world, 
and  for  our  own  security  and  well-being, 
we  want  to  keep  it  that  way. 


The  civilian  airport  might  be  called  the 
front  door  of  the  community  throu^'h 
which  much  of  its  business  and  commerce 
must  pass,  while  its  military  counter- 
part— the  airbase — is  the  garage,  the  de- 
pot, the  filling  station,  the  parking  let, 
and  operational  center  of  what  is  prob- 
ably our  most  potent  arm  of  defen.se 

For  a  long  time  we  have  been  aware 
that  the  Nation  with  an  adequate  net- 
work of  military  airports  has  a  .strong 
lease  on  security,  and  that  those  States 
which  prepare  for  and  develop  a  com- 
petent system  of  civilian  airports,  and 
establish  good  trunklines  and  local  air- 
line systems,  will  be  in  the  advance  guard 
of  the  Nation's  economic  development 
and  growth. 


Recently,  the  National  Association  of 
State  Aviation  Officials,  the  American 
Association  of  Airport  Executives,  and 
the  Airport  Operators  Council  jointly 
conducted  a  survey  to  determine  the 
amount  of  money  which  will  be  required 
for  civilian  airport  expan.sion  and  im- 
provement from  June  1961  through  June 
30.  1965 

The  survey  went  to  the  grassroots. 
with  questions  asked  directly  of  the  in- 
dividual authorities  who  own  or  operate 
airports.  This  airport-by-airport  check 
showed  that  approximately  3.500  of  the 
6,500  airports  in  the  United  States  are 
publicly  owned,  and  that  nearly  half  of 
them  need  immediate  expansion  and  im- 
provement. To  build  the  new  airports  we 
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need,  and  raise  the  standards  of  those 
we  have,  to  cope  with  the  rapid  growth 
of  modern  air  transportation  and  meet 
its  ncid  safety  nx^uirements  will  cost 
more  than  a  billion  dollars.  What  bet- 
ter argument  could  there  be  for  the 
pa.ssace  of  the  measure  before  us  to- 
day—S.  1703  ■^ 

I  am  plad  to  report  that  continuation 
and  cxpan.sion  of  the  Federal-aid-to-air- 
ports  program  has  the  unqualified  sup- 
port of  tlie  Utah  State  Aeronautic  Com- 
mission. 

Harlon  W.  Bement,  its  director,  says: 

ri'.ere  h.\s  been  considerable  gain  to  both 
Utuh  and  the  Nation  by  the  construction  of 
new  airports  and  the  improvement  of  exist- 
ing fields  through  joint  Federal.  State  and 
Icxral  financial  participation  Certainly  our 
economy  Is  better,  and  our  transportation 
problems  have  boen  preat:y  eased  by  airport 
development  accomplished  under  the  Federal 
aid  to  airports  program. 

Mr.  Bement  continues: 

Many  of  our  al.'port  projects  would  not 
have  been  xiiidertaken,  or  the  work  would 
have  proceeded  much  more  slowly,  without 
this  program  If  Congress  extends  it,  we  are 
hopeful  of  providing  a  well-balanced  air- 
port system  in  Utah — not  only  for  air  car- 
rier aircraft,  but  for  general  aviation  iis  well 

The  national  survey  showed  that  of 
the  46  publicly  owned  airports  in  Utah. 
20  reported  needed  and  planned  proj- 
ects at  a  total  cost  of  $4,352,522.  It  is 
estimated  local  and  State  sources  can 
contribute  about  $900,000  This  leaves 
a  hiatus  of  $3,425,072. 

Under  the  bill  before  us.  Utah  will  re- 
ceive $697,789  in  contract  authority  each 
year  for  a  5 -year  period  This  would 
give  us  $3.398.973— close  to  the  amount 
needed. 

However.  I  do  not  nerd  to  poir.t  out 
these  estimates  of  1961-65  needs  are 
based  on  projects  planned  and  reported 
at  this  time.  Airports  which  did  not  re- 
ply to  the  survey,  or  improvements  not 
yet  planned,  are  not  included.  New 
problems  arc  bound  to  come  up. 

For  example,  it  appears  now  that  the 
main  instrument  runway  at  the  new  Salt 
Lake  Municipal  Airport  must  bo  resur- 
faced, and  the  asphaltic  concrete'  over- 
lay strengthened  m  about  a  year.  There 
is  no  estimate  of  costs,  but  they  will  be 
substantial. 

The  new  Salt  Lake  Airport  is  second 
to  none  in  the  counti-y  m  efficiency  It 
covers  approximately  2.400  acres  and  has 
four  asphalt  runways  150  feet  in  width 
and  4,134.  5.550,  6,700.  and  10,000  feet 
in  length.  It  is  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  and  is  of  sufficient  size  to  take 
care  of  any  airplane  service  for  the 
present.  A  new  t-erminal  building 
costing  $41-  million  has  been  built. 

Salt  Lake  City  very  mucli  needed  tliis 
new  airport.  The  city  is  one  of  the  most 
important  airway  centers  m  the  United 
States.  It  is  located  at  the  "Crossroads 
of  the  West"  and  is  the  perfect  trans- 
portation hub  for  the  11  Western  States. 
Planes  leave  and  arrive  on  a  staccato 
schedule,  carrying  air  pa.ssengers.  air- 
mail, air  express,  and  cargo.  The  ave- 
rage daily  number  of  flights  of  all  kinds 
is  well  over  500. 

Because  Utah's  economy  and  popula- 
tion are  both  expanding  at  a  tremen- 


dously accelerated  rate,  we  must  now 
develop  our  airports  in  our  medium - 
sized  and  smaller  towns  and  cities  to  the 
level  necessary  to  profit  from  the  great 
activity  at  the  Salt  Lake  airport  and  to 
meet  the  State's  transportation  needs 
For  example.  Salt  Lake  County's  popula- 
tion increased  53  percent  in  the  years 
between  1940  and  1960.  and  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  as  a  whole  increased  65 
jurccnt  during  the  same  period.  This 
means  that  the  outlying  areas  are  prow- 
ing  faster  than  Fait  l^ake.  and  means  of 
trarL^portation  to  them  must  be  im- 
proved and  accelerated 

Utah  is  a  State  which  lends  iu^elf 
ideally  to  air  travel  becau.se  of  its  peop- 
raphy  which  varies  from  plateau  lands 
to  hiph  mountain  ranpes.  Wmdmp  can- 
yons and  steep  mountain  passes  slow 
down  travel  by  car  or  train,  but  by  plane 
a  trip  across  the  State  is  quickly  accom- 
plished. 

Mr  President.  pa,ssape  of  this  bill  will 
help  America  move  more  competently 
into  the  jet  ape.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  need  for  the  measure.  It 
is  Ix'connni:  mcieasmply  evident,  both  in 
my  Str.te  of  Utah  and  elsewhere  in  tl^e 
country,  that  a  pood  airport  is  as  impor- 
tant and  cs'^cntial  to  the  progress  and 
survival  of  a  community  as  pood  schools. 
good  water  supply,  and  good  publ.c 
utilities. 

'At  this  point  Mr.  Moss  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.  > 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  2>j 
years  at^^o  the  Senate  had  a  knock- 
down f!L;ht  over  legislation  to  am'  nd 
and  extend  the  Federal-a:d-to-airport 
proLM'am.  Iho  Icnslation  bffore  us 
t-jday  will  accomplish  the  same  purpose. 
but.  I  am  pleased  to  say.  there  .seems 
h'lle  likelihood  that  today's  debate  will 
d',  v.lcp  into  much  of  a  battle.  Time  has 
erased  many  of  the  differences  that 
existed  in  1959  and  constructive  com- 
promises have  eliminated  most  of  the 
rest.  The  pending  bill,  S  1703,  is  an 
effective  compromise  which  has  pro- 
duced a  sound  bill  and  a  realistic  airport - 
aid  program 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  bill 
cr.n  *be  summarized  briefly.  It  would 
extend  the  Federal  airport  procram  un- 
der which  grants  are  made  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  the  construction 
and  improvement  of  airports.  The  bill 
would  authorize  grants  totaling  $75  mil- 
lion in  each  of  the  next  5  years,  includ- 
ing a  special  fund  of  $7  million  a  year 
for  the  development  of  smaller  airporu« 
for  general  flying  which  may  reheve 
congestion  at  busy  major  air  terminals. 

The  bill  would  forbid  tiic  use  of  Fed- 
eral grants  for  the  construction  of 
terminal  buildings  or  other  facilities 
unless  they  arc  directly  related  to  safety. 
It  also  would  increase  the  Federal  con- 
tribution from  50  to  75  percent  of  th^^ 
cost  of  certain  specified  types  of  safety 
df  vices  and  landing  aids.  In  addition, 
it  would  empower  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administrator  to  turn  down  requests 
for  airport  aid  unless  the  safety  device^ 
required  at  th.e  airport  are  inst.allcd 
But  a  listing  of  the  major  provisions  of 
the  bill  may  not  clearly  reveal  its  most 
important  and  significant  feature. 

The  bill  is  a  sure  stride  forward  in  tlie 
direction  of  aviation  safely.     Its  whole 


emphasis,  from  beginning  to  end.  is  on 
the  safety  of  the  traveling  public.  The 
funds  It  would  provide  must  be  used  for 
projects  havmg  a  direct  bearing  on 
safety.  While  the  bill  is  a  compromise 
measure  in  many  respects.  I  assure  the 
Senate  that  it  makes  no  comipromise 
when  It  comes  to  air  safety. 

Federal  aid  must  not  be  dissipate'd  on 
things  which  are  no:  clearly  related  to 
safety.  Heretofore,  Federal  aid  funds 
have  been  available  for  the  construction 
of  airport  terminal  buildings  and  simi- 
lar facilities  which  may  be  highly  de- 
sirable, but  which  by  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  can  be  related  to  safety. 
This  bill  would  bar  the  use  of  aid  funds 
for  terminal  buildings,  not  because  the 
committee  was  opposed  to  handsome  and 
comfortable  airport  termmals  but  merely 
because  we  cannot  defend  such  a  use 
for  Federal  funds  when  there  are  unmet 
safety  needs  at  the  Nations  airports. 

We  enjoy  traveling  amid  luxury  and 
comfort,  but  we  really  cannot  justify 
puttmp  tho.se  considerations  ahead  of 
safety  at  any  time,  and  we  cannot  jus- 
tify, either,  charging  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  to  the  account  of  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayer. 

Ti:at  IS  the  key  feature  of  this  bill. 

In  considering  the  bill,  we  ought  to 
bear  in  mind  also  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment IS  responsible,  and  100  percent 
responsible,  for  an  enormous  system  of 
air  navigation  facilities.  To  maintain 
and  operate  the  air  traffic  control  net- 
work across  the  country,  the  Federal 
Government  will  spend  $440  miUion  this 
year,  and  it  will  spend  another  $126  mil- 
lion on  equipment  for  the  system.  These 
are  responsibilities  we  cannot  avoid  be- 
cause only  the  Federal  Government  can 
assure  the  uniformity  and  coordination 
required  of  such  a  system. 

But  the  finest,  safest,  and  most  precise 
air  navigation  and  traffic  control  sys- 
tem in  the  world  is  of  doubtful  value 
unle.v;  there  are  safe  and  adequate  air- 
ports at  each  end  of  the  flight.  Federal 
airport  aid  is  the  most  effective  way  to 
provide  those  airports  throughout  the 
countr.w  but  we  must  see  that  the  aid  is 
charineled  into  the  facilities  for  safe 
landings  and  safe  takeoffs  for  the  200.000 
Americans  who  fiy  each  day.  Airport 
aid.  furthermore,  is  the  best  way  to  as- 
sure that  our  airports  fit  into  a  compre- 
hen.sive.  coordinated  system  which  is 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

While  the  bill  emphasizes  the  safety 
aspects  of  ail-port  aid.  it  also  relies  heav- 
ily on  the  foresipht.  leadership,  and 
energy  of  the  local  communities  which 
own  and  operate  most  of  the  airports  in 
this  country  We  have  gone  over  the  bill, 
and  the  basic  Airport  Act  itself,  care- 
fully, to  make  sure  it  recognizes  the  facts 
of  life  which  the  local  sponsors  of  air- 
port projects  must  face.  That  is  why 
the  bill  provides  a  long-term  continuing 
program.  That  is  one  reason  why  a 
substantial  discretionary  fund  is  made 
available  to  the  Administrator.  That  is 
whv  funds  are  available  for  obligation 
by  a  State  for  2  years.  To  put  this  pro- 
gram on  a  stop-and-start  basis  of  un- 
certainty and  doubt  would  only  be  waste- 
ful and  unwi.se,  m  my  opinion. 
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As  a  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Aviation  I  commend  the 
distingTiished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRONEYl  for  his  constructive 
contribution  through  the  years  to  this 
program  for  the  future.  The  air  tran- 
portation  facilities  in  this  country  are 
the  arteries  which  will  carry  the  life- 
blood  of  American  commerce  as  well  as 
American  communications,  and  will 
provide  for  the  meeting  of  Americans 
across  the  country  and  with  people  of 
other  countries  in  the  years  ahead. 

This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  progress  which  we 
in  the  Congress  face  for  the  immediate 
future.  No  man  has  contributed  more 
than  has  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney].  No  man 
has  at  his  fingertips  a  more  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Unhappily,  last  year  there  were  areas 
of  disagreement.  I  fought  and  lost  with 
regard  to  an  amendment  to  hold  the 
appropriation  to  the  budget  estimate  and 
to  hold  the  programs  to  those  involving 
safety  of  the  traveling  public  and  of  the 
public  living  adjacent  to  airports  in  this 
country. 

The  bill  before  us,  unlike  the  bill  we 
considered  at  that  time,  is  completely  in 
keeping  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  and  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  It  is  restricted  to  safety,  which 
is  the  primary  respnansibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  With  possibly  one 
exception,  it  has  the  unanimous  support 
of  our  subcommittee  and  full  committee. 

We  have  gone  over  the  bUl  carefully, 
with  a  fine-tooth  comb,  and  we  have 
weighed  all  the  elements  and  fought  out 
any  differences  that  existed.  The  bill 
represents  a  constructive  step  in  one  of 
the  most  vital  fields  of  development  in 
America  today. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  his  fairness,  his 
patience,  and  his  leadership.  I  also 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  their  contributions. 

Tonight  we  stand  as  a  committee  al- 
most wholeheartedly  for  the  bill,  which 
represents  mit  merely  a  compromise,  but 
also  a  constructive  step,  which  has  been 
weighed  and  found  to  our  satisfaction  to 
be  the  proper  A-ay  to  approach  the  prob- 
lem, so  that  we  shall  not  lose  any  time 
in  this  vital  field. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
make. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  discussed  it 
with  the  various  Senators  who  are  con- 
cerned. There  was  a  quorum  call  when 
the  bill  was  laid  before  the  Senate  about 
15  minutes  ago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  on  the  basis 
of  the  four  amendments  which  I  under- 
stand will  be  offered,  that  time  be  al- 
located as  follows:  To  one  of  the  Prox- 
mire  amendments,  1  hour,  to  be  divided 
30  minutes  to  each  side;  and  to  each  of 
the  other  three  amendments — one  by 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Keating],  one 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  fMr. 
ProxMiREl,  and  one  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio   (Mr.  LauscheI — 30  minutes,  to  be 


divided  15  minutes  to  each  side;  with 
1  hour  allotted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  shall  not  object  be- 
cause I  am  a  party  to  the  agreement,  but 
I  wish  to  make  it  clear,  so  that  the  time 
element  may  be  understood,  that  from 
the  time  on  the  bill  I  shall  need  about  a 
half  hour  to  develop  the  legal  problems 
incident  to  segregation  in  airport  termi- 
nals. With  the  manager  of  the  bill 
present  on  the  floor,  I  state  that  in  my 
opinion  the  situation  is  such  that  the  law 
now  prohibits  what  the  administration 
is  allowing  to  occur. 

I  think  it  needs  to  be  developed.  I 
only  want  to  be  sure  that  in  the  time 
allocated  on  the  bill  it  was  understood 
that  I  would  need  the  amount  of  time  I 
suggested  to  develop  the  subject. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield'' 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  First.  I  should  Uke 
to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  whether  he  contemplates  ask- 
ing for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  any  of  his 
amendments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  indeed.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would 
appreciate  having  the  yeas  and  nays  or- 
dered on  the  first  amendment  before 
consenting  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  about  the  oth- 
er two  amendments? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  my  second  amendment.  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Monroney  1  will 
join  me  in  a.skinc  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  refers  to 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  both  amendmen|ts? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  iMr. 
Keating]  whether  he  desires  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  his.^mendment? 

Mr.  KEATING.  There  will  be  col- 
loquy on  my  amendment,  and  I  believe 
an  acceptable  amendment  will  be  arrived 
at. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  no 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  He  will  have  an 
amendment  to  offer,  but  I  understand 
that  he  may  not  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  it.  He  is  still  considering  the 
question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Three  and  one-half 
hours  of  debate  would  be  involved,  ex- 
clusive of  the  time  for  the  voting. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  we  shall  be  here 
until  11  o'clock  tonight,  with  the  yea- 
nay  vote  at  approximately  midnight. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. Suppose  between  now  and  the  close 
of  the  debate  some  Senator,  based  upon 
what  develops  in  the  debate,  decides  that 
he  wishes  to  offer  another  amendment. 
Will  he  be  excluded  from  the  privilege 
of  debating  the  amendment 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor   that    the     distinguished     minority 


leader  and  I  will  be  happy  to  recognize  a 
condition  of  that  sort  and  do  all  we  can 
to  provide  the  necessary  time  to  debate 
such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  it  be  understood 
that  if  any  Senator  should  offer  another 
amendment,  that  20  minutes  will  be  al- 
lowed for  debate  on  the  amendment.  10 
minutes  to  each  side? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  he  would  have  no  trouble  in  ob- 
taining time. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President.  1 
should  like  to  make  one  further  inquiry 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
purposes  of  clarification.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  debate  would  run  until  a 
late  hour,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  and  also  the  majority 
leader,  if  there  were  to  be  record  votes, 
whether  the  votes  could  be  taken  tomor- 
row rather  than  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be  per- 
fectly agreeable,  but  I  hope  that  my  as- 
sent will  not  be  taken  as  a  hint  by  inter- 
ested Senators  not  to  make  their  cases 
tonight,  because  I  should  like  to  continue 
at  least  until  9  o'clock  or  thereabouts  and 
get  as  much  out  of  the  way  a.s  possible 
Then  I  should  like  to  have  an  agreement 
to  the  effect  that  if  there  are  to  be  yea- 
and-nay  votes — there  will  be  at  least 
two — they  may  be  held  over  until  the 
limitation  debate  has  ended  tomorrow,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  call  of  the  calendar. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  crucial 
amendment,  because  it  involves  the  dif- 
fering ix>sitions  of  the  two  Houses,  will 
be  represented  in  the  amendment  on  the 
method  of  financing,  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  should  like 
it  understood  that  each  of  us  will  have 
perhaps  10  minutes  on  a  side  tomorrow- 
morning,  before  the  record  vote  on  that 
amendment  occurs,  if  the  the  purpose 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  is 
to  have  the  yea  and  nay  vot^s  tomorrow 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Such  a  course 
would  be  perfectly  acceptable. 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  By  doing  so  we 
could  explain  the  amendment  to  Sen- 
ators present  at  that  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
purpo.se  of  further  clarification,  assum- 
ing that  the  first  amendment  to  be  offer- 
ed is  the  Proxmire  amendment,  debate 
on  the  amendment  would  take  us  rough- 
ly to  half  -^ast  eight — in  fact,  beyond 
half  past  eight.  I  assume,  then,  that 
all  votes  would  hkely  go  over  until  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  hope  that  the  votes  may  be 
taken  immediately  before  third  reading 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  vote  on  the 
financing  amendinent  is  the  vital  vote. 
Several  Senators  want  to  be  certain  that 
they  vote  or  the  amendment.  If  the 
voting  is  carried  over  until  tomorrow, 
certain  Senators  would  be  deprived  of 
that  opporttmity  because  of  commit- 
ments which  they  cannot  avoid.  It 
would  seem  that,  having  waited  all  this 
time  to  consider  the  bill,  and  the  first 
vote  being  the  vital  vote,  that  we  should 
be  allowed,  within  the  proposed  limita- 
tion of  time,  which  will  keep  us  to  a  very 
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late  hour,  then  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
Senators  imanimously  agree  to  the  re- 
quest. I  would  agree  to  have  that  one 
vote  tonight  and  only  that  one  vote.  All 
others    would    go   over    until    tomorrow. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  many  of  us  have 
other  amendments  to  offer.  We  could 
not  agree  to  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest limiting  the  vote  to  only  one 
amendment  tonight.  If  we  must  stay 
here.  I  am  prepared  to  stay  all  night.  I 
will  stay  here,  vote,  and  have  a  few 
quorum  calls,  too.  I  am  not  willing  to 
make  an  agreement  that  all  of  us  go 
about  our  own  affairs  and  then  return 
here  at  about  10  o'clock  tonight  to  vote 
on  the  one  amendment,  which  is  what 
would  happen 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No  Since  there 
would  be  only  1  hour  of  debate  on  the 
amendment,  the  vote  would  take  place 
roughly  at  about  8  30. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  There  would  be  an  hour 
of  debate 

Mr  MANSFIELD  An  hour  on  the 
amendment,  if  it  is  used.  In  order  to 
bring  the  question  to  a  head.  If  other 
amendments  are  considered  tonight  and 
the  amendment  which  we  have  di.scussed 
is  held  over  until  tomorrow.  I  hope  that 
we  may  dispose  of  all  amendments  ex- 
cept the  one  which  seems  to  be  the  main 
bone  of  cont<»ntion. 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  vieW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD      I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Having  discussed 
the  subject  with  other  Senators  who  will 
offer  amendments,  it  is  our  feelinc  that 
the  only  rollcall  that  would  be  asked  for 
would  be  on  the  financing  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  two  amendments  on 
which  he  would  like  a  rollcall  vote.  One 
amendment  is  on  the  question  of  financ- 
ing and  the  other  is  on  the  question  of 
the  reduction  of  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  BARTLETT,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     I  vicld. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment which  I  understand  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  is  willing  to  accept,  and 
I  shall  not  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— and  I  shall 
not  object— do  I  correctly  understand 
that  there  will  bo  only  one  vote  tonight "^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  if  any  other 
votes  are  called  for 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Montana  wiU  yield,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  will  be  no  votes  toniRht. 
but  we  will  present  our  case  and  there 
will  be  votes  tomorrow  morning  at  an 
agreed  time,  or  after  we  return. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
misstated  the  case.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COTTON.  H  that  is  the  case.  I 
will  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thought  we  had 
an  agreement  that  there  would  be  a  vote 
on  the  half-hour  amendment  tonight, 
and  that  the  principal  amendment  would 
go  over  until  tomorrow  and  be  taken  up 


at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  hour 
Otherwise  I  would  have  to  withdraw  the 
request  if  an  agreement  cannot  be 
reached. 

Mr.  COTTON,  Mr  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  impede  the  Senate 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senate  will 
convene  tomorrow  at  9  o'clock 

Mr  COTTON.  I  believe  that  evening 
engagements  are  not  quite  as  important 
as  commitments  that  take  a  Senator  out 
of  the  city  There  is  one  important  vot-e 
I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  we  cannot 
have  the  amendment  debated  within  the 
limitation  and  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment taken  tonight,  becau.'^.e  there  are 
not  only  one  but  several  Senators  who 
will  not  be  present  tomorrow.  I  think 
It  is  advisable  to  have  the  will  of  the 
Senate  expressed  on  that  one  amend- 
ment at  least. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Can  the  Senator 
come  to  an  agreement  with  his  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr  COTTON.  I  believe  he  does  not 
want  to  remain  all  night. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  On  the  contrary.  I  say 
we  can  remain  in  session  all  night. 

If  Senators  are  eager  to  vote  tonight. 
would  the  Senators  be  willing  to  limit 
their  time  for  debate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Senators  are  a 
little  tired  They  have  been  working 
long  hours  this  week.  I  think  they 
should  be  given  some  consideration. 
The  Senate  is  convening  early  tomorrow. 
If  an  agreement  cannot  be  reached,  I 
withdraw  the  request. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  ask  the  Senator  not 
to  withdraw  the  request  yet. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  let  it 
be  distinctly  understood  that,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  shall  be  here  whenever 
the  agreement  requires  us  to  be  pres- 
ent. I  merely  want  to  know  if  we  are 
to  have  one  vote  or  several  votes  tonight. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  to  expect  so 
I  can  be  back  here  to  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  30  mmut-es 
of  debate  be  allowed  on  each  amend- 
ment, with  15  minutes  to  a  side,  and 
that  an  hour  and  a  half  of  debate  be 
allowed  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  there  be 
a  vote  tonight  on  the  first  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    And  on  no  others? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  no  others. 
Other  votes  will  go  over  until  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
time  limitation  apply  to  amendments  to 
amendments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  the  usual 
form  of  agreement. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  I  wish  to  understand  when 
the  vote  will  come. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    In  a  half  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  IS  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows : 

Unajjimous-Consent  Agreement 
Ordered.  Th.-it  during  the  further  consld- 
eraiion  of  the  bill    (S.   1703)    to  amend  the 
Federal  Airport  Act  so  as  to  extend  the  Ume 


for  making  grants  under  the  provision*  of 
Buch  act  and  for  other  purposes,  debate  on 
any  amendment  or  amendments  thereto, 
motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  tbe 
mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion 
and  the  majority  leader.  Provided.  That  In 
the  event  the  majority  leader  is  in  favor  of 
any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time 
In  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by 
the  minority  leader  or  some  Senator  desig'- 
nated  by  him  Provided  further.  That  no 
amendment  that  Is  not  germane  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate 
shall  be  limited  to  1  ••,  liours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders:  Provided. 
That  the  said  leaders,  or  cither  of  them, 
may.  from  the  time  under  their  control  on 
the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  considera- 
tion of  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  8-30-61— A 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with,  and  that  It  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  11,  strike 
out  all  through  line  6  on  page  4  and  insert 
in    lieu    thereof   the   following- 

•Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  6  of  such  Act  (49 
use  1104)  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
subjection  (di  as  subsection  le).  and  by  In- 
EerUr.g  immediately  after  subsection  (ci"  the 
following   new  subsection: 

■•     .•J'PEOPRIATION-    At,-THORIZATION    FOE   PROJECTS 

■■  (d)  (li  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act  with  respect  to  projects  in  the  sev- 
eral States,  In  addition  to  other  amoxmts 
authorized  by  this  Act.  appropriations 
amounting  In  the  aggregate  to  »332  500.000 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator over  a  period  of  five  fiscal  years, 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1962.  Of  amounts  appropriated  under 
this  paragraph  $66,500,000  shall  become 
available  for  obllg.-itlon,  by  the  execution  of 
grant  agre»>mont*  pursuant  to  section  12 
beglnninc  July  1  of  each  of  the  fiscal  vears 
ending  June  30  1962.  June  30.  1963,  June 
3(j.  1964.  June  30,  1965.  and  June  30,  1966, 
and  sl\all  continue  to  be  so  available  until 
cxpenaed 

■'  '(2)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act  with  respect  to  projects  In  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  In  ad- 
dition to  other  amounts  authorized  by  this 
Act,  appropriations  amounting  In  the  ag- 
gregate to  »7. 500.000  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  made  to  tlie  Administrator  over  a  period 
of  five  fiscal  years,  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1962.  Of  amounts  ap- 
propriated under  this  paragraph.  »1, 500.000 
shall  become  available  for  obligation,  by  the 
execution  of  grant  agreements  pursuant  to 
section  12.  beginning  July  1  of  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1962.  June  30, 
1963,  June  30.  1964.  June  30,  1965,  and  June 
30  1966.  and  shall  continue  to  be  so  avail- 
able until  expended.  Of  each  such  amount, 
40  per  centum  shall  be  available  for  projects 
in  Hawaii.  40  per  centum  shall  be  available 
for  projects  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  20  per  cen- 
tum shall  be  available  for  projects  In  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

"  "(3)  For  the  purpose  of  developing.  In 
the  several  States,  airports  the  primary  par- 
pose  of  which  Is  to  serve  general  aviation 
and  to  relieve  congestion  at  airj>orts  having 
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high  density  of  traffic  serving  other  segments 
of  aviation,  In  addition  to  other  amounts 
authorized  by  this  Act  for  such  purpose,  ap- 
propriations amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
$35,000,000  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made 
to  the  Administrator  over  a  period  of  five 
fiscal  years,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1962.  Of  amounts  appro- 
priated under  this  paragraph,  $7,000,000 
shall  become  available  for  obligation,  by  the 
execution  of  grant  agreements  pursuant  to 
section  12,  beginning  July  1  of  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1962,  June  30. 
1963,  June  30,  1964,  June  30,  1965,  and  June 
30.  1966,  and  shall  continue  to  be  so  avail- 
able until   expended.'  " 

On  page  4.  line  8.  strike  out  '(C)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)". 

On  page  4.  line  25,  after  "5(a)  "  insert  "and 
section  5(d)  (1)  ". 

On  page  5.  line  1.  strike  out  ■5(0"  and 
Insert  in  lieu   thereof   "5(d)(3)". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  make  my  statement  very  brief. 

My  amendment  would  discontinue  the 
practice  of  authorizing  the  FAA  to  enter 
into  contracts  obligating  Federal  funds 
in  advance  of  appropriations  as  a  means 
of  furnishing  Federal  aid  to  airports.  It 
provides  that  funds  shall  be  authorized 
and  appropriated  in  advance  of  obliga- 
tions, except  for  unused  obligational  au- 
thority remaining  available  under  pres- 
ent law. 

The  amendment  authorizes  funds  over 
a  5 -year  period.  The  language  would 
permit  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
appropriate  all  the  funds  for  the  full  5 
years  in  advance,  if  it  wished  to  do  so. 
In  other  words,  they  could  decide  that 
they  would  appropriate  all  of  the  $375 
million  immediately,  to  li-t  FAA  make  its 
commitments.  The  diflBculty  under  the 
pending  bill  is  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  is  effectively  foreclosed. 
It  is  bound  by  the  FAA  contract  commit- 
ments. In  other  words,  it  would  have  no 
choice  in  the  matter. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  could, 
if  it  wished  to  do  so,  provide  funds  for  2 
years  or  1  year,  at  its  pleasure.  If  it 
agrees  that  long-term  commitments  are 
necessary,  as  the  FAA  and  most  airport 
sponsors  believe,  it  can  provide  the  funds 
in  advance.  The  general  conclusion  from 
the  testimony  was  that  18  months'  ad- 
vance commitment  is  necessary. 

My  amendment  would  eliminate  back- 
door financing  by  giving  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bility of  providing  funds  far  enough  in 
advance  to  meet  the  needs  of  sponsors 
for  long-term  planning. 

I  recognize  that  long-term  planning 
for  airports  is  deemed  essential  Ad- 
vance appropriation  would  accomplish  it 
just  as  well  as  advance  authority  for 
contract  obligations.  Furthermore,  it 
would  allow  orderly,  constitutional  pro- 
cedures. 

As  is  well  known,  the  House  has  al- 
ready adopted  the  appropriations  meth- 
od.   It  seems  to  me  that  it  makes  sense. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
agreed  that  I  should  have  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct.  I 
yield  10  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ator. Has  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
completed  his  statement? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  may  speak  for  '2  or 
3  minutes  later.  For  the  present  I  have 
completed  my  statement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  filed 
individual  views  with  respect  to  the  ma- 
jority report  of  the  committee.  My  dis- 
sent was  predicated  upon  the  propo.sal 
that  in  the  bill  there  was  an  enhance- 
ment of  the  subsidies  that  were  being 
provided  in  the  airport  and  airport  fa- 
cility program. 

In  1958  I  subscribed  to  the  propo.sal 
that  the  Federal  Government  ought 
gradually  to  withdraw  from  the  subsi- 
dization of  the  building  of  airports  and 
facilities. 

In  that  year  the  Pre.sident  recom- 
mended that  there  be  a  gradual  with- 
drawal from  the  subsidy  program. 
Congress  did  not  listen  to  his  recommen- 
dation. It  pas.sed  a  bill  departing  com- 
pletely from  the  advice  which  he  gii\e. 

The  House  made  certain  changes  in 
the  bill,  in  which  tiie  Senate  concurred, 
and  the  bill  was  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  President,  however,  withheld 
approval  and  issued  a  memorandum,  a 
pertinent  part  of  which  reads  as  follows; 

Now,  however.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  begin  an  orderly  withdrawal  from  the 
airport  grant  program  •  •  •  I  rc-cogjuze 
that  there  will  doubtless  be  a  transitional 
period  during  which  the  Federal  Govtrn- 
ment  will  be  required  to  provide  aid  to  ur- 
gent airport  projects  which  are  essential  to 
an  adequate  national  aviation  facilities 
s}-stem  and  which  cannot  be  completed  in 
any  other  way.   •    •    •  j 

The  President  disapproved  of  what 
was  done.  In  his  budget  for  1960  he 
recommended  that  a  gradual  decline  in 
the  allocation  be  made  to  finance  a  proj- 
ect. He  recommended  $50  million  for 
1961,  $45  million  for  the  next  year,  and 
$35  million  for  the  following  3  fiscal 
years. 

I  then  subscribed,  and  I  now  sub- 
scribe, to  that  proposal,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  burden  so  great  to  carry  with  respect 
to  national  defense  that  we  ought  grad- 
ually to  withdraw  from  what  was  being 
done. 

On  page  8  of  the  reporl  the  commit- 
tee states: 

As  your  committee  has  frequently  stated 
in  the  past,  the  capital  investment  required 
to  develop  airport  facilities  sufificient  for 
the  present  and  future  air  transportation 
needs  of  this  covmtry  far  exceed  the  financial 
capabilities  of  local  communities 

This  Government  on  the  Federal  level 
is  in  a  far  worse  fiscal  position  than 
local  governments  and  State  govern- 
ments. 

No  one  can  convince  me  that  we  are 
in  a  position  at  the  Federal  level  to  keep 
drawing  out  of  the  moneybag  without 
rendering  it  empty  and  creating  fiscal 
difficulties. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  gradual  withdrawal 
I  am  against  the  creation  of  new  sub- 
sidies and  the  expansion  of  old  ones. 

As  shown  on  page  47  of  the  report,  in 
my  individual  views,  four  principal  sub- 
jects are  approached  on  a  matching 
basis.  The  first  is  the  cost  of  land  for 
installation  of  approach  light  systems. 
Until  now  we  have  been  matching  on  a 
50-50  basis.     The  bill  provides  75  per- 


cent by  the  Federal  Government  and  25 
percent  by  the  local  government. 

Second  is  the  installation  of  inrun- 
way  lighting.  With  regard  to  the  in- 
stallation of  inrunway  lighting,  it  in- 
volves a  new  subsidy. 

The  matching  formula  in  the  present 
bill  is  75  percent  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  25  percent  of  the 
basis  of  payments  by  local  governments. 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  costs  of  this 
item  should  not  be  paid  on  a  50-50 
matching  basis. 

The  third  item  deals  with  the  installa- 
tion of  high  intensity  runway  lights. 
With  respect  to  this  item,  no  change  has 
been  made  in  the  law;  therefore.  I  have 
no  objection  to  it. 

The  fourth  item  relates  to  the  installa- 
tion of  runway  distance  markers.  This 
IS  a  new  subsidy.  In  my  opinion,  there 
is  no  justification  for  placing  it  on  the 
basis   of   50-50    percent    participation. 

There  is  one  item  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  subsidizing  on  the  basis 
of  100  percent.  That  100-percent  sub- 
sidization deals  with  the  installation  of 
the  approach  lighting  system.  The  100- 
porcent  contribution  has  not  been 
changed.  All  of  the  contributions  have 
been  lifted  upward .  none  of  them  have 
dropped  downward.  New  subsidies  have 
been  created.  The  Federal  Government 
is  entering  into  this  program  on  an  in- 
tensified basis,  with  the  exception— and  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  It — that  we  will  make  it  a  full  and 
complete  domestic  or  local  obligation  to 
build  the  facilities,  except  .safety  facil- 
ities which  are  used  in  servicing  airp>orts 

Today  we  are  increasing  subsidies  in 
the  airport  program.  Tomorrow  there 
will  be  half  a  dozen  bills  to  increase  the 
subsidy  in  the  merchant  marine  program 
Today  the  recommendation  was  made  to 
enter  into  subsidization  of  the  railroads 

The  trend  in  subsidies  is  upward.  The 
trend  is  toward  the  creation  of  new  sub- 
sidies. I  humbly  submit  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  stand  it.  We 
will  run  into  trouble  We  are  causing 
the  mayors,  the  Governors,  and  the  in- 
nocent citizens  of  the  country  to  believe 
they  can  get  money  from  the  Federal 
Government  and  not  have  to  pay  any 
taxes. 

Mayors  are  coming  to  Washington 
with  ladles  m  their  hands,  begging.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
breaking  down  the  moral  fiber  of  men 
who  occupy  high  public  offices  in  our 
general  program,  instead  of  cultivating 
independence,  character,  and  courage. 
Subsidies  are  breaking  down  that  char- 
acter. They  are  making  beggars  out  of 
the  ordinary  citizens,  townships,  cities, 
counties,  and  State  governments.  In  my 
opinion,  we  are  walking  down  a  high- 
way which  will  lead  us  to  the  brink. 
There  will  be  no  further  way  to  go 
Trouble  will  be  at  hand. 

That  presents  my  side  of  the  case.  I 
think  It  rather  substantially  places  be- 
fore the  Senate  what  the  program  has 
been  as  described  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  what  my  opposition  to 
it  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  stating 
his  position  succinctly  and  cogently. 

I  do  not  consider  this  proposal  a  sub- 
sidy. I  consider  it  participation  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  a  portion  of 
its  share  of  the  cost  in  return  for  the 
use  it  gets  from  the  airports  of  the  Na- 
tion. During  World  War  II.  429  civil 
airports  were  turned  over  to  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  That  saved  the  Federal 
Government  a  cost  running  into  billions 
of  dollars,  becau.se  those  airports  were 
put  to  u.se  immediately.  I  venture  the 
assertion  that  at  least  two  airports  in 
each  State  are  today  jointly  u.sed  by 
civil  aviation  and  those  great  Reserve 
Forces  of  America,  the  Air  National 
Guard  and  the  Air  Reserves,  with  no 
landing  charges  whatsoever,  and  the  air- 
port facilities  furnished  ab.'^olutely  free, 
with  no  gasoline  tax  paid  into  the  States 
or  to  the  municipalities  Becau.'^e  the.se 
Reserve  Forces  use  these  facilities  the 
Federal  Government  should  pay  some- 
thing for  the  construction  and  replace- 
ment of  the  facilities  which  they  wear 
out. 

I  invite  att^-ntion  to  the  table  on  page 
12  of  the  report.  I  shall  select  at  ran- 
dom samples  of  some  of  the  interna- 
tional airports,  becau.se  I  think  this  item 
is  important 

At  Anchorage  International  Airport. 
located  in  the  State  of  the  two  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Alaska.  25  8  per- 
cent of  the  landings  are  military  land- 
ings. 

At  Miami  International  Airport.  9.7 
percent  of  the  landings  are  military. 

At  Baltimore  Friendship  Airport,  40.5 
percent  are  military  landings. 

At  Los  Angeles  International.  8.6  per- 
cent of  the  landings  are  military. 

At  Chicago  O'Hare  Field  International 
Airport,  24  3  percent  are  military 
landings 

At  San  Francisco  International.  92 
percent  of  the  landings  are  military 

In  addition,  at  fields  at  Chicago.  De- 
troit, and  other  cities,  the  percentage  of 
miliiary  landings  is  higher  than  at  these 
international  airports.  So  what  we  are 
doing  in  matching  local  funds  is  to  pay 
for  a  part  of  the  use  which  the  Federal 
Government  obtains.  Furthermore.  I 
believe  it  is  highly  important  to  recognize 
that  sharing  of  the  costs  of  the  national 
transportation  system  was  inaugurated 
in  1924.  when  we  began  Federal  highway 
aid.  Since  that  time,  the  Government 
has  spent  billions  of  dollars  in  con- 
structing highways  and  is  now  engaged 
in  a  $40  billion  program,  a  program 
which  is  not  on  a  50-50  basis,  but  on  a 
90  percent  Federal,  10  percent  matching 
basis. 

This  program  has  been  supported  as 
one  which  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  have 
a  national  transportation  system. 

Likewi.se,  the  expenditure  of  $75  mil- 
lion a  year  for  a  national  airport  sys- 
tem, most  of  which  traffic  is  interstate, 
is  a  part  of  the  strength  and  the  de- 
velopment of  our  great  Nation.  The 
funds  which  are  paid  in  aviation  gaso- 
line tax  should  be  given  some  credit 
This.  I  believe,  would  come  to  almost 
$60  million  a  year.  But  the  books  are 
not  kept  that  way. 


CONTEACT    ATJTHORrrT 

Mr  President.  I  now  turn  to  the 
Proxmire  amendment. 

The  Senate  bill  continues  the  program 
initiated  in  1956  of  providing  Federal 
funds  under  a  system  of  advance  con- 
tract authority  Under  this  program  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  is  authorized 
to  execute  grant  agreements — that  is  to 
obligate  Federal  funds  by  contract — in 
the  amount  of  $75  million  for  each  of  the 
fi.scal  years  1962  through  1966.  The  au- 
thorized amounts  become  available  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  are  authorized  and  continue 
to  be  available  until  obligated 

The  House  bill  proposes  to  abandon 
this  program — likewise,  the  Proxmire 
amendment  proposes  to  abandon  this 
system    which   has   worked    so   success- 


fully, and  to  return  to  the  system  of  an- 
nual appropriations,  which  was  used  for 
the  first  10  years  of  the  airport  program 
between  1946  and  1956.  Your  committee 
is  convinced  that  the  choice  between 
these  two  proposals  is  the  most  impor- 
tant decision  with  respect  to  the  airport 
program  which  the  Congress  has  faced 
since  1956. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  pomt  in  the 
Record  a  table  showing  the  funds  avail- 
able and  obligated  under  this  program 
for  the  fiscal  years  from  1947  through 
1961  prepared  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


.\(t  project  funds  available  for  otjUgahon,  Qranl  agreements,  and  cash  expenditures,   by  fiscal 

years,  194?-61 


Net  proj- 
ect funds 
available 

(Jrant 

■^  agrees 

iTpnts 

Net  proj- 
ect funds 
available 

Oram 
apre<^ 
nienls 

Total  net 
project 
funds 

available 

Total  grant 
agree- 
mcDU 

Total  csish 

eJipendi- 

lures 

11M7 

J'.MH 

IMtf 

lO-V) 

•42.  "yi.  fXKi 
30.  Wi2.  ,■«(»<  1 
36.817,172 
36. 500,  000 
•21.200.000 
If,.  MO.  000 
9,710.029 

W.  041.  906 

25.  490.  758 

49,  908, 900 

44,(M9.4C1 

39,703,042 

I9.53S.23I 

11.007.077 

-855.556 

19. 698. 475 

8.588.383 

7. 649. 910 

6.403.252 

»42.  7.%.  000 
30.  6fi2.  500 
3fi.817.  172 
36.  500.  000 
21.200.000 
15.850.000 
9.710.029 

S3. 041. 906 
2,5.  490,  758 
49.  908.  900 
44.049.461 
39.  703.  M2 
19,538.231 
11.007.077 

19,r.9K.  475 
17.794.280 
4.5,141.216 
70.  325.  745 
72.  956.  360 
82.  202.  S76 
'73,794,239 

'$5,148,889 
30,390.990 

itt.'^l 

30.38S.415 

V.tS-2 

IR'J 

26.  990.  836 
17  4>>!   94.5 

1SI.M 

vjrA 

IWfi 

19S7 

19.W 

20.  750. 666 
20.571.525 

'  ■-587,387' 

$42.'566.'666 
63.000.000 
63.000.000 
63.000.000 
63.900,000 
63.000,000 

$9,m.'897 
37.491.306 
63. 922. 493 
72. 956. 360 
82.  202.  876 
'  73.  794.  239 

20.  750.  000 
63.071.525 
63. 000. 000 
62.412.613 
63,000.000 
63.000.000 
63.000.000 

8. 3.53.  (CI 
16.51.5,87] 
20,  649,  031 
42,870,387 
56,  577. 626 
57.113.356 
"65.160,717 

IS.'W 

lyiiti 

i'<»f.i 

Total 

Tutiil  (franl  afovemeiits 

234.223.839 

234.223.839 

357,  500. 000 

339. 573, 171 

591.  723.839 
573, 797, 010 

573,  797.  010 

443,631.671 

Available  for  ohUgation 
July  1.  1961. 

'17.926.829 

1 

'  t'nused  apprnpriaUon  which  reverU'd  to  the  Treasury. 
'  Estimated. 

.^ourw:  Federal  Aviation  Apency. 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  also  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
di.scu.ssion  of  the  history  and  need  of  con- 
tract authority  as  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

CONTRACT    AUTHORITY 

Under  existing  law  the  Federa:-ald-to-alr- 
ports  program  Is  administered  under  advance 
contract  authority  This  system  permits  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  contractually 
obligate  the  Government  through  the  execu- 
tion of  grant  agreements  and  thereby  fur- 
nishes airport  sponsors  with  definite  assur- 
ance that  necessary  Federal  funds  will  be 
available  at  the  time  the  projects  are  to  be 
undertaken  Contract  authorization  permits 
are  Agency  and  the  local  sponsors  to  pro- 
gram airport  projects  over  a  period  of  years 
Such  advanced  programing  is  essential  to 
the  efficient  and  orderiy  development  of  an 
adequate  airport  system 

The  iieed  for  advance  contract  authority 
is  graphically  demonstrated  when  one  re- 
views the  hlst-ory  of  the  airport  program 
during  the  period  from  1946  through  1956 
when  Federal  funds  could  be  obligated  only 
as  they  were  appropriated  from  year  to  year 
The  Federal  Airport  Act.  enacted  in  lft46. 
recognized  that  airport  development  would 
liave  to  be  undertaken  In  stages  over  periods 


of  at  least  5  years  to  permit  necessary  ad- 
vanced planning  It  authorized  a  total 
amount  of  $520  million  to  be  appropriated 
over  a  period  of  7  years  with  the  provision 
that  not  more  than  |100  million  could  be 
appropriated  during  any  single  fiscal  year 
This  period  was  later  extended  without  any 
increase  in  the  authorization.  Local  author- 
ities began  planning  for  airport  development 
on  the  assumption  that  the  necessary  Fed- 
eral matching  funds  would  be  available  in 
each  of  the  7  years  Since  a  number  of  States 
found  that  legislation  was  necessary  to  en- 
able their  political  subdivisions  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  only  $42,750,000  was 
appropriated  during  the  first  fiscal  year.  It 
was  anticipated,  however,  that  appropriations 
would  Increase  during  subsequent  years 
when  the  local  authorities  were  able  to  com- 
plete their  planning  and  financial  arrange- 
ments. Regrettably,  what  was  envisioned 
did  not  occur  since  the  highest  aniount  ap- 
propriated until  contract  authority  was  es- 
tablished was  the  $42,750,000  appropriated 
for  the  first  year  of  the  program  During 
the  first  9  years  under  the  appropriation 
system  only  $236,221,154  was  made  available 
out  of  the  total  of  $520  million  originally 
authorized  for  the  first  7  years. 

As  discussed  in  another  section  of  this  re- 
port the  Secretary  of  Commerce  In  1953 
determined  that  no  funds  for  the  airport 
program  wotild  be  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1954  pending  a  study  as  to  the  need  for 
Federi-.l  participation.  As  a  result  of  the 
study  $22,500,000  was  requested  and  appro- 
priated for  fiscal    1955      'While   this   amount 
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was  recognized  as  clearly  Inadequate  to  meet 
airport  needs  at  the  time,  the  executive 
branch  apparently  determined  that  the 
amount  was  sufficient  to  match  requests 
by  local  authorities,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  most  of  them  had  deferred 
planning  pending  completion  of  the  study  aa 
to  whether  the  Federal  Government  would 
continue  to  participate  In  the  program.  In 
fiscal  1956  the  President  In  hli  budget  re- 
quested an  appropriation  for  airport  aid 
In  the  amount  of  only  $11  million.  This 
amount  was  smaller  than  in  any  previous 
year  with  the  exception  of  fiscal  year  1964 
during   which  no  appropriation   was   made. 

Becaxise  of  the  entirely  unsatisfactory 
history  of  the  airport  program,  the  various 
local  airport  authorities  appealed  to  Con- 
gress for  relief.  As  a  result  the  Hotise  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  recommended  an 
appropriation  of  920  million,  an  amount 
almost  double  that  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  budget  estimate.  This  recom- 
mendation was  approved  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  recognizing 
not  only  the  need  for  greater  Federal  partic- 
ipation, but  also  the  need  for  adopting  a 
system  which  would  Insure  that  Federal 
funds  would  be  available  on  a  firm  basis 
stated  in  its  report  (S.  Rept.  512,  84th  Cong., 
1st  sess.) : 

"Many  communications  and  statements 
have  been  presented  to  the  committee  by 
distinguished  citizens.  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
urging  an  increase  in  this  fund  up  to  the 
maximum  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in 
1  year,  which  Is  $100  million.  Testimony 
was  presented  to  the  committee  as  to  the 
criteria  employed  by  the  administration  in 
choosing  airports  for  Federal  aid  under  this 
authority. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  decision  is  pend- 
ing on  legislation  which  would  substantially 
change  the  pattern  of  selection  and  extend 
eligibility  for  aid  to  more  of  the  communi- 
ties throughout  the  Nation  which  have  sold 
or  authorized  bonds,  or  by  other  means  built 
up  funds  to  match  Federal  grants  aggregat- 
ing more  than  $161  million,  it  is  believed 
a  larger  appropriation  would  be  of  doubtful 
value  to  communities  seeking  the  increased 
grants." 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
thus  deferred  to  your  committee  the  deter- 
mination as  to  the  funding  system  to  be 
adopted  in  the  Federal  aid  airport  program. 

A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  Federal  Alrjjort  Act  is 
contained  in  another  section  of  this  report. 

Yoiir  committee  is  convinced  that  only 
through  the  advance  contract  authority  sys- 
tem of  financing  can  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment adequately  meet  Its  responsibilities  to 
provide  the  financial  assistance  and  leader- 
ship in  the  development  of  ar.  adequate  na- 
tional system  of  airports  in  the  critical  years 
which  face  aviation.  Mayor  William  B. 
Hartsfleld.  of  Atlanta,  representing  the  Amer- 
ican Municipal  Association  in  testifying  on 
the  need  for  contract  authority  stated: 

•Long-term  continuity  Is  absolutely 
essential  if  we  are  to  have  an  orderly,  effi- 
cient, and  economical  developnient  of  our 
national  airport  system.  We  cannot  move 
ahead  in  fits  and  starts.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  plan  long-term  programs  and  then 
have  to  postpone  or  abandon  them  because 
of  the  uncertainty  of  Federal  financing.  A 
5-year  program  Is  essential  in  order  to 
establish  orderly  development  of  our  air- 
ports system. 

"Along  the  same  lines,  a  requirement  to 
have  the  appropriations  fixed  on  a  year-to- 
year  basis  Ignores  completely  the  realities 
of  capital  programing  and  bond  financing 
at  the  local  level. 

"I  can  say  to  you  gentlemen  with  quite 
some  experience  behind  me  that  it  takes  a 


long  time  to  condition  a  town  to  the  need 
for  certain  capital  improvenaenta.  There 
m\ist  be  a  propitious  time,  there  must  be 
a  consideration  of  other  requirements  as 
well  as  the  airport;  locally  an  airport  must 
take  Its  place  with  schools,  sewers.  *nd 
parks  and  streets  and  highways.  It  taJ^es 
a  long  time  in  some  States  and  longer  in 
others  to  fulfill  legal  requirements.  Bonds 
must  be  validated. 

"Sometimes  bonds  are  questioned  by  ti\x- 
payers  and  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  be- 
fore they  are  finally  validated.  And  then 
after  they  are  validated,  there  comes  a  time 
when  you  must  figure  the  market  If  the 
market  has  gone  down,  you  must  wait  until 
you  get  a  decent  market  to  sell  your  bonds. 

"All  of  that  requires  a  great  deal  of  local 
time  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  match 
if  we  were  on  the  annual  appropriation  basis 
up  here. 

"In  order  to  relate  rationally  all  of  our 
major  municipal  improvements  to  each 
other.  Including  streets,  sewers,  school  needs. 
j>ollce  and  fire  protection,  as  well  as  airports 
virtually  every  municipality  In  the  Nation 
now  draws  up  its  capital  programs  on  a 
projected  5-year  basis. 

"After  these  capital  programs  are  drawn 
up,  anywhere  from  6  months  to  a  year  is  re- 
quired to  receive  approval  of  the  voters  for 
our  bond  issues,  and  another  6  months  to  a 
year  Is  required  to  complete  the  underwrit- 
ing and  financing  of  the  bonds. 

"If  we  bear  In  mind  that  these  expendi- 
tures are  required  to  protect  the  safety,  not 
Just  of  the  citizens  of  Atlanta,  or  any  par- 
ticular city,  but  of  all  of  the  alr-travellng 
public  of  America  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Congress  Is  faced  with  a  clear  choice  If  it 
wants  the  localities  to  participate  In  provid- 
ing the  requirements  necessary  to  protect  the 
alr-travellng  public  it  must  relate  its  fi- 
nancing provisions  to  the  realistic  capabili- 
ties of  the  local  communities.  A  short-time 
authorization  program,  and  particularly  an- 
nual appropriations,  makes  programing  at 
the  local  level  Impossible.  If  Congress  in- 
sists on  annual  appropriations  then  it  must 
be  willing  to  shoulder  the  full  cost  of  airport 
development." 

Mr.  Frank  S.  Plttenger,  representing  the 
American  Association  of  Airport  Executives, 
commented: 

"You  may  ask  why.  If  we  have  long-rans;e 
plans,  is  it  so  essential  to  have  long-range 
financing  programs.  The  answer  is  summed 
up  in  the  two  words  'efflclency'  and  "econ- 
omy." A  knowledge  of  the  rate  with  which 
Federal  funds  will  be  made  available  for  air- 
port development  In  a  future  fixed  period. 

"1.  Permits  proper  planning  for  local 
financing,  and  particularly  to  raise  matching 
funds. 

"2.  Permits  orderly  coordination  of  land 
acquisition,  engineering,  and  construction 

"3.  Permits  the  overall  airport  developm.ent 
to  be  initiated  and  completed  In  economical, 
logical  stages. 

"The  wisdom  of  such  a  policy  can  be  found 
in  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  which  In- 
cluded financing  provisions  over  a  13-year 
span.  This  actior  provided  assurance  to  the 
States  of  the  Federal  determination  to  pro- 
vide adequate  funds  to  develop  the  highway 
system,  and  assurance  to  the  material  and 
equipment  Industries,  the  highway  planners 
and  contractors  and  others  associated  with 
highway  construction  that  they  should  make 
their  plans  and  gear  their  activities  to  this 
defined  long-range  program. 

"We  are,  therefore,  encouraged  to  find  In 
this  bill  the  provisions  to  make  matching 
funds  available  over  the  next  6  years.  Airport 
planning  and  development  are  not  some- 
thing that  can  readily  be  turned  off  or  on 
depending  on  the  availability  of  funds  at  the 
moment.  The  time  element  involved  in  mak- 
ing the  preliminary  design.  In  establishing 
cost  estimates.  In  organizing  bond  Issues,  In 
obtaining   land,  and  in  meeting   the   m&.'iy 


other  details  Is  subatantlal;  these  steps  can- 
not intelligently  b«  accomplished  on  ahort 
notice.  It  would  not  then  be  unusual  to 
have  4  or  5  years  elapse  between  the  time 
the  need  for  a  project  was  recognized  and 
the  time  the  project  was  in  fact  completed. 
Therefore,  It  la  Important,  yes.  imperative 
that  the  proposed  5-year  extension  of  the 
act  be  considered  as  the  minimum  period 
In  which  Federal  participation  can  definitely 
be  anticipated  Unless  the  long-range  ap- 
proach Is  adopted,  full  value  of  the  moneys 
spent  on  airport  development  will  not  be 
realized" 

Clearly,  the  Inadequacy  of  the  airport  pro- 
gram between  1947  and  1955  is  ample  demon- 
stration that  the  annual  appropriation  sys- 
tem is  not  adequate.  During  the  first  7 
years  under  the  annual  appropriation  system 
when  the  local  communities  were  confronted 
with  uncertainty  from  year  to  year  as  to 
whether  funds  would  be  made  available  they 
were  only  able  to  match  $212,628,000.  TTils 
Is  in  contrast  to  the  first  4  years  under  the 
advance  contract  authority  system  when 
they  were  able  to  match  Federal  funds  In 
the  .amount  of  $204,588,000 

Because  of  the  extreme  fluctuations  in  the 
Federal  funds  made  available  from  year  to 
year,  public  agencies  were  understandably 
reluctant  to  make  the  financial,  engineer- 
ing site  selections,  and  other  necessary  plans 
for  the  development  of  an  airport  project 
In  a  number  of  cases  they  had  issued  gen- 
eral obligation  bonds  for  purposes  of  match- 
ing Federal  funds  but  were  unable  to  secure 
Federal  aid  as  a  result  of  Inadequate  appro- 
priations The  appropriations  system  con- 
tributed in  substantial  degree  to  the  fail- 
ure to  accomplish  more  than  a  small  portion 
uf  the  projects  contemplated  by  the  original 
act. 

Your  committee  wishes  to  make  clear  Its 
conviction  that  local  communities  must  be 
given  the  necessary  time  required  for  airport 
planning  with  the  firm  assurance  that  Fed- 
eral  funds  will  be  available  when  necessary 
if  they  are  to  be  in  a  position  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  assistance  authorized  under  the 
act.  The  history  of  the  administration  of 
this  program  clearly  shows  that  sufficient 
time  to  permit  local  planning  Is  essential 
For  example,  In  1947  local  communities 
were  m  a  position  to  match  only  approxi- 
mately $3  million  whereas  in  the  second 
year.  1948.  approximately  $25,025,000  was 
matched.  This  is  In  striking  contrast  to  the 
first  years  the  contract  method  was  employed 
when  in  1957  thev  were  able  to  match  $45 
million,  slightly  over  $70  million  In  1958,  and 
nearly  $73  million  In  1959.  The  long  and 
successful  administration  of  the  Federal 
highway  program  under  contract  authority 
lends  strong  support  to  the  need  for  simi- 
lar authority  In  the  administration  of  the 
airport  program  Aside  from  the  substantial 
savings  which  accrue  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  a  result  of  a  stable  unfiuctuatlng 
program,  the  advanUges  from  the  stand- 
point of  effective  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram are  self-evident. 

Your  committee  does  not  subscribe  to  an 
approach  which  would  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment tell  the  local  communities  that 
"you  can  plan  on  $75  million  and  if  we  don't 
change  our  mind  we'll  match  It  "  This  is 
precisely  the  approach  that  prevailed  in  the 
period  during  which  the  annual  appropria- 
tion method  of  funding  was  employed. 
Your  committee  wishes  to  make  unmistak- 
ably clear  Its  view  that  experience  has  proven 
the  advance  contract  authority  system  of 
funding  Is  essential  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  to  execute  its  responsibilities,  as  a 
participant  In  the  development  of  an  ade- 
quate national  airport  system,  with  dispatch, 
efficiency,   and    economy. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
use  of  contract  authority  for  the  airport 
program  was  modeled  on  the  successful 
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experience  under  the  Federal  highway 
piogram.  I  know  of  no  more  reason  to 
abandon  its  successful  use  in  the  case 
of  airports  than  to  abandon  its  equally 
successful  use  in  the  case  of  highways. 

Likewise.  I  think  we  would  look  rather 
silly,  having  authorized  $7.5  billion  for 
foreign  aid  a  few  hours  ago.  a  part  of 
which  will  be  used  to  help  the  people  of 
other  countries  in  their  development  of 
airports,  water  .supply,  or  other  public 
works  under  a  system  identical  to  ad- 
vance contract  authority,  to  deny  to  the 
cities  of  America  the  right  to  vote  thoir 
bonds  with  the  same  certainty  that 
matching  money  will  be  available. 

The  Federal  airport  program  is  one 
which  involves  primarily  cooperation 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
municipalities,  which  in  most  cases  are 
the  local  sponsors  of  airport  projects 
In  almost  every  case  they  must  rely  on 
municipal  bond  i-ssues  to  finance  airport 
construction  and  improvement  They 
simply  cannot  provide  local  financing 
through  bond  issues  without  absolute 
assurance  as  to  the  level  of  the  Federal 
funds  which  will  be  availajDie  if  they 
vote  the  bonds 

This  whole  program  has  been  based 
upon  the  necessity  for  painstaking  ad- 
vance planning  The  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  issues,  and  revises  periodically. 
a  national  airpnart  plan  which  reflects 
the  airport  needs  of  every  community 
in  the  country,  and  no  project  may  be 
entertained  by  the  Administrator  unle.ss 
it  conforms  to  the  national  plan  Proj- 
ects are  then  developed  by  municipal- 
ities, on  the  basLs  of  the  plan  and  m 
collaboration  with  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  to  determine  the  total  cost. 
Local  communities  must  then  be  edu- 
cated to  the  needs,  bonds  proposed, 
voted,  issued,  and  sold  to  finance  the 
local  share  of  the  costs.  This  is  simply 
not  a  program  that  can  operate  succe.ss- 
fully  when  neither  the  Agency  nor  the 
local  communities  know  from  one  year 
to  the  next  how  much  will  be  available 
in  matching  funds  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  experience  under  annual  appro- 
priations during  the  first  10  years  of  the 
program  was  a  completely  imsatisfac- 
tory  one.  and  this  resulted  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  program,  and  not  from  the 
action  of  the  Congress. 

I  refer  Senators  to  the  table  which  has 
been  inserted  in  the  Record,  and  which 
appears  on  page  6  of  the  committee  re- 
port. It  illustrates  the  experience  under 
annual  appropriations,  as  contrasted  to 
the  experience  after  1956  under  contract 
authority.  In  1947.  the  Congress  ap- 
propriated $42  million.  Continuation  of 
appropriations  at  this  level  would  not 
have  support-ed  all  of  the  projects  which 
were  ready  to  go  forward,  so  that  many 
cities  hesitated  to  vote  bonds.  As  a  re- 
sult, fewer  applications  were  received, 
and  the  next  year  the  amoimt  of  the  ap- 
propriation was  reduced.  This  trend 
continued,  with  minor  variations  up  or 
down,  with  the  Congress  providing  $30 
million  in  1948.  $36  million  in  1949  and 
1950.  $21  million  in  1951.  $15  milhon  in 
1952.  $9  million  in  1953.  and  no  funds  in 
1954.  With  each  reduction,  fewer  proj- 
ects obviously  were  submitted,  because 


there  were  insufficient  matching  funds; 
and  as  fewer  projects  were  submitted, 
the  funds  were  further  reduced,  and  the 
development  of  airports  in  the  Nation 
went  into  a  decline,  and  that  situation 
resulted  in  a  very  dangerous  condition. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  asked 
for  a  record  vote  of  the  Senate  to  sus- 
tain the  committee's  recommendation  to 
continue  contract  authority  If  this  type 
of  financing  were  never  going  to  be  used, 
even  where  it  is  the  most  efficient  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  the  program, 
that  would  be  bad  enough  But  let  us 
not  single  out  the  airport  program  as  the 
sole  victim,  while  other  programs,  such 
as  that  for  the  construction  of  highways, 
and  the  program  of  granting  foreign  aid 
to  almost  all  the  countries  around  the 
world,  by  loans,  as  was  voted  earlier  to- 
day by  the  Senate,  continue. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair'  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio? 

Mr  MONRONEY  First,  let  me  ask 
how  much  time  remains  under  mv  con- 
trol? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Eight 
minutes. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  but  I  ask  him  to  be  very 
brief,  please 

Mr    LAUSCHE      I  shall  be. 

Let  me  ask  whether  the  staff  knows 
how  much  we  are  providing  annually 
for  directional  signals,  weather  service, 
and  so  forth  How  much  are  we  spend- 
ing for  that  on  the  Federal  level? 

Mr  MONRONEY  I  do  not  have  that 
information  before  me  at  the  moment. 
Those  Items  were  contained  in  the  inde- 
tjendent  offices  appropriation  bill.  But 
we  are  sp>ending  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  we  need  to  spend  it  where  it  is 
needed  the  most — at  the  points  where 
the  planes  leave  the  element  of  the  air 
and  come  onto  the  element  of  the 
ground.  That  is  why  we  have  increased 
the  funds  for  lighting.  Expenditures 
for  that  purpose  are  the  most  economi- 
cal expenditures  we  can  make.  The 
runway  markers  to  which  the  Senator 
objects,  cost  perhaps  $10  each,  and  are 
usually  placed  a  thousand  feet  apart  on 
the  runways — which  makes  that  cost  for 
a  i-unway  about  $200.  which  is  subject 
to  matching  funds.  Certainly  the  light- 
ing of  runways  is  the  least  costly  pro- 
gram of  any.  The  approach  lighting 
has  been  done  100  percent  at  Federal 
cost.  So  a  3.000-foot  pattern  of  light 
for  illuminatmg  the  approach  to  a  run- 
way is  still  being  provided  at  the  same 
rate.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have 
been  vei-y  few  increases  of  the  kmd  the 
Senator  has  complained  about,  insofar 
as  the  lighting  is  concerned. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  am  not  objecting 
to  that,  but  i  object  to  the  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  participation. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  appreciate  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and 
I  respect  his  position. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yielgl? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 


Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  on  the  side  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and  I  am 
opposed  to  the  Proxmire  amendment 

However,  I  believe  it  unfair  contin- 
ually to  compare  the  highway  program, 
which  is  paid  for  by  the  highway  users, 
with  this  program.  The  $40  million  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  is 
largely  provided  by  means  of  the  taxes 
paid  by  those  who  use  the  roads. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  That  is  true.  But. 
in  addition.  $60  million  from  the  avia- 
tion gasoline  tax  goes  mto  the  highway 
program,  and  DC-6s  should  not  be  us- 
ing the  highways.  So  credit  should  be 
given  to  aviation  for  the  money  paid 
into  the  Treasury  by  means  of  the  gaso- 
line tax. 

Mr  McNAMARA.  But  the  Senator 
has  referred  to  the  $40  million,  which 
is  almost  entirely  paid  for  by  means  of 
the  taxes  paid  by  those  who  use  the 
highways 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  this  is  also 
true  of  airport  users  if  you  count  the 
aviation  gasoline  tax  which  goes  into 
the  highway  fimd  and  count  the  passen- 
ger tax  of  10  percent  which  goes  to  the 
Federal  Treasury.  Unfortunately,  the 
bookkeeping  is  not  kept  in  such  good 
order  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  highway 
program. 

Mr  McNAMARA.  I  think  that  is  a 
good  point,  but  I  do  not  want  to  have 
the  highway  program  condemned. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  They  are  both  good 
programs,  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  ha.s  always  been  a 
very  good  friend  and  advocate  of  both. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield.  ' 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  President, 
there  is  no  disagreement  with  the  ob- 
servation of  the  capable  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio  fMr.  L.^uscheI  in  reference 
to  the  need  for  sturdy  characteristics  of 
responsible  citizenship.  But  I  submit  to 
my  colleagues,  that  this  is  not  at  issue 
on  the  pending  amendment.  I  speak.  I 
reiterate,  in  all  deference  to  my  col- 
league from  Ohio. 

Senator  Lausche  contends  that  this 
necessary  expenditure,  argued  for  so 
effectively  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  is  a  stepped-up  subsidization. 
It  is,  as  Senator  Monronev  responds  to 
the  charge,  rather  a  program  of  par- 
ticipation. I  will  go  further  and  state 
that  it  goes  further  than  a  Federal  and 
State  and  or  local  political  subdivision. 
It  is  an  investment  not  only  for  an  or- 
derly development  of  commerical  air- 
ports used  by  scheduled  and  general  air- 
craft, but  the  long-term  program  is  a 
definite  contribution  to  the  building  of 
airports  for  defense  purposes. 

The  Senator  who  handles  this  bill  is 
correct  in  his  clear  and  persuasive  oppo- 
sition to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  offered  the  resolution 
which  was  adopted  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1945  which  brought  to 
the  Congress  the  survey  of  our  airport 
needs.  In  1&46  I  cosponsored  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  to  Airports  Act.  During  the 
early  period  of  that  program  annual 
funds  were  appropriated. 

The  year-to-year  basis  Jacked  the  nec- 
essary  stability,    even    though   progress 
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was  made.  Cities  were  prevented  from 
making  financial  arrangements  in  this 
method  of  financing.  Advance  planning 
Is  vital  to  a  well-rounded  and  continuous 
effort,  and  in  1955  a  plan  of  Federal  aid 
on  a  4-year  basis  was  obligated.  Local 
sponsors  need  time  to  provide  local 
financing  through  bonding,  and  so  forth. 
We  need  now  to  take  a  further  long- 
range  determination.  West  Virginia  has 
benefited  by  airport  expansion.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  bill.  S.  1703. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  for  his  comment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  the  time  available  to  me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  in  my  amendment 
or  in  the  action  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  would  prevent  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  from  recom- 
mending appropriations  of  $375  million 
at  the  very  beginning,  if  they  wished  to 
do  so.  My  argument  is  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  work  its  will,  and  that  that 
is  the  only  way  that  can  be  done.  But 
the  fact  is  that  under  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands  the  Appropriations  Committees' 
function  washes  out  and  means  noth- 
ing. This  authorization  will  give  the 
FAA  the  right  to  make  final  ironbound 
contracts.  Practices  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  show  that  they  will  do  so  and 
commit  all  $375  million  before  any  ap- 
propriation is  made.  This  means  the 
Appropriations  Committees  must  ap- 
prove all — every  nickel  of  the  $375  mil- 
hon.  It  will  have  no  other  choice  unless 
it  chooses  to  violate  a  contract.  It  will 
not  do  so.    We  know  that. 

However,  the  Constitution  provides,  in 
article  1,  section  9,  paragraph  7,  that — 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  in  conaequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law;    •    *    *. 

But  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  provides 
that  the  contracts  shall  be  made  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and  that  then 
the  Appropriations  Committees  shall 
have  no  alternative  but  to  honor  those 
contracts. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
amendment  is  the  least  we  can  provide, 
and  that  what  it  provides  is  the  least  we 
can  ask. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  the  aviation 
industry  is  the  most  heavily  subsidized 
In  America.  Who  fly  the  Cessnas  and 
the  Convalrs?  Only  the  very  wealthy; 
in  fact,  one  has  to  be  able  to  afford 
more  than  one  Cadillac,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  afford  to  own  such  planes.  One 
must  be  able  to  afford  three  or  four  Cadil- 
lacs in  order  to  be  able  to  own  one.  But 
60  percent  of  the  use  of  our  airports  is  by 
the  private  industry  or  by  the  businesses 
which  are  able  to  operate  these  planes, 
and  of  course  they  can  well  afford  to  pay 
the  higher  user  taxes  which  they  would 
be  required  to  pay  if  some  of  this  burden 
were  borne  by  the  users. 

The  fact  is  that  our  subsidy  to  the  air- 
ports, to  the  aviation  industry,  is  more 
than  $800  million.  The  fact  is  that  we 
get  from  the  aviation  industry,  In  fuel 
taxes  and  taxes  on  passengers  who  use 
the  airlines,  less  than  $200  million.  TTiis 
is  a  4-to-l  subsidy.  There  is  no  com- 
parison   with    the    highway    program, 


under  which  user  taxes  more  than  pay 
the  cost. 

It  seems  to  me  that  action  on  this 
amendment  will  be  based  on  whether 
or  not  there  is  any  feeling  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  act  when  grants  are 
made  by  the  Congres.s.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  any  justification  for  having  an 
Appropriations  Committee  if,  under 
these  circumstances.  Congress  does  not 
give  the  Appropriations  Committee  the 
opportunity  to  pass  on  grants  which  are 
made  to  airports  under  the  bill. 

I  think  the  action  taken  by  the  House 
was  very  wise  and  sensible.  Plans  can 
certainly  be  made  in  advance.  The  only 
question  is.  Do  we  trust  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee? 

It  is  true  that  in  1953  very  little  was 
granted  for  airports.  In  1954  nothing 
was  granted.  That  was  the  decision  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  Perhaps 
under  my  amendment  we  would  spend 
a  little  less  money.  What  a  crmie  that 
would  be.  Perhaps  we  would  save 
money.  The  Appropriations  Committees 
are  the  committees  which  the  Senate 
and  House  have  placed  in  charge  of  pro- 
viding funds,  and  there  will  be  no  ap- 
propriation process  if  we  do  not  take 
this  procedure. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Mr  N.  E. 
Halaby.  Administrator,  to  Hon.  Wabren 
G.  Magnuson,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, explaining  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Fedehal  Aviation  Agency,  (I 

OmcK  or  THE  Apministrator.   I 
Washington.  DC.  July  18.  1961. 
Hon.  VfAjiRzu  G.  Macnuso.v, 
Chairman,     Cormnittee     on     Interstate     and 
Foreign   Commerce,    U.S.   Senate,   Wash- 
ington,  D.C. 

De.ui  Mr.  Chairman:  On  July  13.  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  RepresentativeB  re- 
ported out  proposed  legislation  which  w  juld 
extend  the  airport  program  authorized  by  the 
Federal  Airport  Act.  This  legislation  U  the 
companion  bill  to  S.  1703  which  Is  currently 
being  considered  by  your  committee. 

Tlie  House  bill,  H_R.  8102.  as  reported  by 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, makes  substantial  changes  In  the 
legislation  originally  proposed  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President  In  his  letter  of  April 
24,  1961.  Essentially,  these  changes  convert 
the  legislation  proposed  by  the  President 
from  a  bill  which  would  provide  a  5-year 
grant  of  advance  contract  authority  of  $75 
million  a  year  to  a  bUl  which  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $75  million  for  5  years. 
By  providing  In  the  substantive  legislation 
only  for  authorization  of  direct  appropria- 
tion, instead  of  granting  advance  contract 
authority,  the  aviation  Industry,  the  States, 
and  their  local  political  subdivisions  would 
not,  by  the  passage  of  such  a  law,  be  given 
any  firm  congressional  assurance  oX  long- 
term  Federal  aid. 

As  you  know,  we  believe  the  key  to  a  suc- 
cessful Federal  airport  program  Is  assurance 
extending  over  a  period  of  several  years  that 
specific  amounts  of  Federal  funds  will  be 
available  each  year  for  airport  development. 
It  Is  only  with  such  long- term  assurance 
from  the  Federal  Government  that  the 
States,  cities,  and  counties  can  do  th«  for- 
ward thinking  necessary  to  properly  plan  for. 


and  make  the  necessary  financial  arrange- 
ment* to  assure,  the  airport  development 
wliicl-i  they  nee<l.  We  believe  that  the  record 
made  by  your  conunittee  In  hearings  on  S. 
1703  makes  this  fundamental  fact  abun- 
dantly clear.  Indeed,  this  record  contains 
strong  testimony  from  practically  every  wit- 
ness that  the  past  history  of  the  airport  pro- 
g^rann  shows  that  the  direct  appropriation 
technique  of  financing  the  airport  program 
simply  will  not  work. 

For  these  reasons.  I  regret  that  the  House 
committee  considering  this  legislation  did 
not  see  fit  to  follow  the  recommendations 
of  the  President  and  provide  for  the  financ- 
ing of  the  airport  program  by  contract  au- 
thority. We  do  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
past  history  of  this  program  shows  that  the 
system  of  advance  contract  authority  l.s 
the  surest  way  by  which  we  can  give  the 
.states  and  their  political  subdivisions  the 
necessary  long-term  aasxu-ance  of  Federal 
aid. 

H  R.  8102,  as  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
also  provides  that  State-apportioned  funds 
are  to  remain  available  for  obligation  prior 
to  redistribution  for  2  years,  instead  of  the 
1  year  recommended  in  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  President.  We  understand 
that  the  recommendation  of  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee  of  your  committee  Is  to  the 
sanae  effect.  We  would  hope  that  the  full 
committee  would  reconsider  this  and  return 
to  the  original  recommendation  of  the  Pres- 
ident because  we  believe  that  redistribution 
every  year,  instead  of  every  2  years,  is  nec- 
essary In  order  to  assure  maximum  utlllz.^- 
tion  of  available  funds. 

In  conclusion,  this  .Agency  hopes  that  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  Senate  will  report  favorably 
those  provisions  of  the  bUl  providing  the 
advance  contract  authority  recommended 
by  the  President,  and  that  it  will  restore 
the  original  provision  of  the  legislation  pro- 
viding for  annual  redistribution  of  State- 
apportioned  funds. 
Sincerely, 

Jeeb, 

N    E  Halabt, 

AclmiTii.straior. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
only  a  few  hours  earlier  we  decided  to 
permit  agreements  with  foreign  na- 
tions prior  to  appropriation  of  the  fimds. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  deny  the  same 
system  to  those  who  are  trying  to  build 
airport  facilities  under  a  matching  ar- 
rangement. 

I    yield    back    the    remainder   of    my 

time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wiscon.sin  fMr.  Pkoxicre].  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  this 
que.stion,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Ne\-ada  [Mr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  fMr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  E.\st- 
LANDl,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr. 
Stennis],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
fMr.  Humphrey  1,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  Kefauver  ],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Williams  I  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico    [Mr.  Anderson],   and  the 
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Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez j.  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  KefauverI,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  !  Mr.  Williams] 
would  each  vote  "nay  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  1  Mr.  ByrdI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  HxTMPHREYl  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr  Robert- 
son!. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  would  vote  "nay." 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  would 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.   KUCHEL.     I   announce  that  the 
Senator     from     New     Hampshire     I  Mr. 
EridgesI   and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
Mr  Carlson!  are  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr 
BttshI  is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 

The    Senator    from    Nebraska     [Mr. 
HruskaI    is  absent  on   official  business, 
and  if  pre.-^ent  and  voting,   would  vote 
"nay  " 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
is  necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  1  Mr. 
Saltonstall^  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky !Mr  CoorER],  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prottty]  are  de- 
tained on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr  Be-vnttt]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  vote   'nay  " 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  9, 
nays  73,  as  follows: 

[No    1781 

YEAS — 9 

Case.  S  D»k.        Hlckenlooper       Proxmlre 
Curtis  L,ausrhe  Russell 

Douglas  M:iler  Wiley 


NAYS— 73 

AiKen 

Gruenlng 

Morse 

Allott 

Hart 

Morton 

Hartlett 

Hu-tke 

Mtss 

Beail 

Havden 

Mundt 

Boggs 

Hickey 

Muskle 

Hurdlck 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Butler 

Holland 

Past  ore 

Uyrd,  W.  V». 

Jackson 

Pell 

Cannon 

Javits 

Randolph 

Capehart 

Johnston 

Schoeppel 

Carroll 

Jordan 

Scott 

Case.  N  J. 

Keating 

S.nathers 

Church 

Kerr 

Smith.  Mass. 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Smith.  Maine 

Cotton 

Long.  Mo 

Sparkman 

Dlrk.sen  I^ong.  Hawaii  Symington 

Dodd  Long.  La.  Tulmadge 

Dworshak  Magnuson  Thurmond 

K  lender  Man.sfleld  Tower 

Engle  McCarthy  WilliamB.  Del. 

Ervln  McClellan  Yarborough 

Fong  McGee  Toung,  N  Dak. 

Fvilbrlght  McNamara  Young.  Ohio 

Goldwater  Metcalf 

Gore  Mouroney 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Anderson  Carlson  Kefauver 

Bennett  Chavea  Prouty 

Bible  C-ooper  Robertson 

Bridges  Eastland  SaltonstaU 

Biish  Hruaks  Stennls 

Byrd,  Va.  Humphrey  WUliams,  N  J. 
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So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  by  agree- 
ment there  will  be  no  further  yea-and- 
nay  votes  tonight.  I  believe  only  one 
amendment  will  be  offered,  and  the  com- 
mittee intends  to  accept  it. 

As  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to- 
morrow, there  will  perhaps  be  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  one  other  amendment,  to  be 
considered  aft^r  the  morning  hour 
tomorrow. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURN^MENT  UNTIL 
9   A.M.   TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimoiLs  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  deliberations  this 
evening,  it  stand  in  adjournment  imtil 
9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  5W3  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    CALL   OF    THE 
CALENDAR   TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFIFID  Mr.  President.  I 
ai>k  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  morning  business  tomorrow, 
there  may  be  a  call  of  measures  on  the 
calendar  to  which  there  is  no  objection, 
the  call  to  start  with  Calendar  No.  726; 
and  to  continue  thereafter  beginning 
with  Calendar  No.  770. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  AIRPORT 
ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
•ion  of  the  bill  »S.  1703'  to  amenc'  the 
Federal  Airport  Act  so  as  to  extend  the 
time  for  making  grants  under  the  pro- 
visions of  such  act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  BL^LER.  Mr.  President,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  favorable  com- 
ments which  have  already  been  made 
about  S.  1703.  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor, 
and  offer  a  few  commei:its  of  my  own. 

I  cosponsored  this  measure  because  I 
feel  that  the  bill  is  a  must.  It  provides 
the  necessary  impetus  to  the  continued 
development  of  our  national  airport  sys- 
tem and  at  the  same  time  places  an  ac- 
cent on  air  safety  to  a  degree  that  was 
not  prevalent  heretofore.  It  is  a  good 
bill  because,  if  passed,  it  will  provide  the 
means  necessarj-  to  implement  the  na- 
tional airport  plan  for  the  fiscal  years 
1962-66  recently  released  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  It  is  a  necessary  bill 
because  air  tran.sportation  is  playing  an 
increasingly  important  role  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation  and  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  national  defense. 


That  air  transpKDrtation  has  become  an 
indispensable  part  of  our  economy  is  re- 
vealed by  statistics  which  were  developed 
at  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  hearings 
on  this  bill. 

Those  hearings  revealed  that  the  air- 
craft manufacturing  industry  employs 
735.000  people  m  the  manufacture  of  air- 
craft and  aircraft  parts  and  that  this 
figure  exceeds  the  number  employed  in 
any  otlier  manufacturing  industry. 

Since  1946  the  number  of  civil  aircraft 
has  increased  from  10.000  to  86,583,  in 
addition  to  private  executive  aircraft  of 
approxunat^ly  25,000.  and  the  number 
of  airline  passengers  has  increased  from 
12  million  to  56  4  million.  By  1965  it  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  in  excess  of 
76  9  million  airline  passengers  and  by 
1970.  100  million.  Air  cargo  has  in- 
creased to  the  e.xt^nt  that  every  9  days 
there  is  transported  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  the  total  amount  earned  in  1949. 

This  increase  has  been  on  a  nation- 
wide basis.  It  is  not  restricted  to  one 
locality  or  one  region;  therefore,  respon- 
sibility for  the  expansion  of  our  network 
of  airports  must  he  with  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Federal  Government 
assumed  this  responsibihty  in  1946,  in 
the  79th  Congress,  the  Federal  Airport 
Act  was  passed  with  its  stated  purpose 
being  "to  provide  a  system  of  public  air- 
ports adequate  to  anticipate  and  meet 
the  needs  of  civil  aeronautics." 

The  bill  before  us  at  this  time,  S.  1703. 
not  only  wiU  continue  with  added  im- 
petus the  program  started  in  1946,  but 
al.^o  it  puts,  quit-e  correctly  and  neces- 
sarily, greater  emphasis  en  safety.  The 
committ-ee  hearings  revealed  that  for  the 
period  1946  through  1958  accidents  at  the 
few  large  airports  handling  50  percent  of 
the  air  carrier  traffic  were  about  half  as 
many  as  those  experienced  at  airports 
which  tend  to  lag  behind  in  the  installa- 
tion of  the  most  modern  safety  facilities. 
This  bill  will,  as  much  as  possible,  pre- 
vent such  "foot  dragging"  in  the  future 
because  it  will  make  it  a  condition  prec- 
edent to  receiving  Federal  funds  that  the 
airport  and  its  facilities  are  operated  in 
a  .<:afe  condition  and  that  the  airport 
authorities  make  proviso  for  the  instal- 
lation of  certain  specified  landing  aids. 

Safety  should,  of  course,  be  in  the 
forefront  in  any  aviation  project.  It  de- 
serves  and  demands  the  highest  priority, 
and  this  bill  requires  that  it  be  given  that 
priority  or,  as  noted  above,  Federal  as- 
sistance will  not  be  forthcoming.  Less 
essential  purposes  must  stand  aside  until 
the  safety  needs  of  air  travel  are  met. 
The  airport  conveniences  and  comforts 
must  come  later.  Passenger  parking 
lots  or  lounges,  for  example,  while  desir- 
able are  certainly  not  as  essential  as  ade- 
quate runways  or  runway  lighting  or 
other  aids  designed  to  protect  life  and 
property.  F\inds  for  such  are,  therefore, 
specifically  excluded  from  projects 
financed  under  the  act.  Virtually  everj* 
section  of  this  bill  is  aimed  primarily  at 
the  objective  of  greater  safety  for  the 
public,  and  that  is  as  it  should  be. 

In  authonzing  a  5-year  program  of 
Federal  assistance  for  airport  develop- 
ment, the  bill  will  contribute  materially 
to  long-range  planning.     It  will  enable 
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communities  in  Maryland  and  through- 
out the  Nation  to  look  forward  to  greater 
airport  development  on  a  thoroughly 
analyzed,  well-programed  basis  which,  I 
believe,  will  do  nothing  but  yield  sub- 
stantial dividends  in  the  future. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  assist  the  huge 
commercial    fields    such    as    Friendship 
Airport  in  my  State  at  Baltimore.     But 
it  does  not  stop  there.    Included  also  is 
provision  for  a  special  fund  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  airports  for  general  avi- 
ation,  the   nonairline   segment  of   avia- 
tion.    This  will  substantially  assist  the 
smaller  airports,  of  which  we  have  many 
in  Maryland.     I  regard  this  as  an  ex- 
tremely important   and   necessary  pro- 
vision    because     development     of     the 
smaller  fields  will   become   increasingly 
important.     It  recognizes  the  fact  that 
at  the  end  of  1960  there  were  more  than 
110,000  registered  aircraft  in  the  country 
and   that  less  than  2   percent  of  them 
were  airline  transports.    Development  of 
facilities  for  general  aviation  will  help 
to    relieve    the    congestion    at    airports 
which   have   a  high   density   of  airline 
trafiflc  and  thus  make  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  safety.     In  addition  it  will  in- 
sure   that    these    smaller    airports    are 
equipped  with  the  latest  safety  devices. 
In  any  program  such  as  this  it  is,  of 
course,    imperative    that    the    program 
should  be  initiated  by  the  locality  but, 
as  pointed  out  above,  the  effect  is  na- 
tional in  scope  and.  therefore,  must  have 
continuity  and  organization.    For  that 
reason,    the    act    requires    the    Federal 
Aviation  Agency  to  prepare  the  national 
airport   plan,   to   which   I   have   already 
referred.     That  plan  must  specify  the 
projects  considered  necessary  to  insure 
a  system  of  public  airports  adequate  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  various  seg- 
ments of  aviation.     The  plan   for  the 
fiscal  years  1962  to  1966  was  published 
by  the  FAA  in  April  1961  and.  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  Airport  Act.  airports  not 
included  therein  are  not  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance.    Even  those  air- 
ports   and    municipalities     which     are 
included  in  the  plan  must  submit  and 
have  approved  by  the  FAA  a  master  plan 
of   their  proposed   airport   development 
before  they  can  share   in  the  Federal 
matching  funds.    Such  a  system  of  Fed- 
eral supervision  over  the  expenditure  of 
miUions  of  dollars  of  Federal  funds  has, 
in  my  opinion,  a  dual  purpose.    Initially, 
it    insures    a   program    with   continuity 
and  substance  with  an  accent  on  safety 
rather  than  plush  waiting  rooms.    Sec- 
ond,   it    will     reduce    the     amount     of 
waste,  which  would  otherwise  be  inher- 
ent in  such  an  undertaking,  because  of 
the  check  that  such  supervision  places 
on  ill-advised  and  unneeded  programs. 
This  bill,  as  I  have  already  stated,  will 
benefit  the  whole  country.     Of  impor- 
tance to  my  State  of  Maryland,   how- 
ever,  is   the   fact  that  its  airports  will 
benefit  to  the  extent  of  $541,350  annually 
by  way  of  allocations  plus  other  bene- 
fits that   it  may  qualify  for  from   the 
annual   discretionary  fund  of  $16,625,- 
000  or  from   the  annual   general   avia- 
tion fund  of  $7  million. 

Of  Maryland's  11  public  airports,  the 
only  ones  that  qualify  under  the  act,  9 
were  approved  by  the  FAA  in  the  recently 
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published  plan  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  it  proposed  two  new 
airp)orts.  one  at  Baltimore  and  the  other, 
to  serve  general  aviation  needs,  at  Elli- 
cott  City. 

These  airports  are  certainly  needed. 
Equally  important  and  vital  to  the  over- 
all program,  as  well  as  to  the  continued 
development  and  progress  of  aviation  in 
Maryland,  however,  are  the  improve- 
ments suggested  and  recommended  by 
the  FAA  at  Friendship  Airport  in  Balti- 
more, and  at  the  airports  in  Crisfield. 
Cumberland,  Easton.  Gaithersbure.  Ha- 
gerstown,  Oakland.  Ocean  City,  and 
Salisbury. 

When  completed.  Maryland  will  most 
assuredly  have  a  vastly  improved,  effi- 
cient, and  safe  network  of  airports. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  program 
It  is  a  necessary  program.  It  will  bene- 
fit the  public  and  it  will  benefit  the  en- 
tire coimtry,  not  only  because  it  will 
permit  the  continued  development  of  an 
efficient,  well-coordinated  airport  pro- 
gram, but  because  of  the  utilization  that 
can  be  made  of  such  a  system  for  pur- 
poses of  national  defense  in  times  of 
emergency.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  the  affirmative  for  this  important 
issue  and  thereby  allow  the  program  to 
continue  without  interruption. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
BartlettJ  wishes  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  of- 
fer m.y  amendment,  which  is  printed, 
and  ask  to  have  it  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  5, 
between  lines  15  and  16.  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following : 

(c)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  6i  b  i  of  such 
Act  (49  US.C.  1105(b)(3))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  national  forests"  iind  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "national  fore»ts.  and 
special  reservations  for  Governmefi|t  pur- 
poses " 

On  page  5.  line  16.  redesignate  subsec- 
tion ici  of  the  bill  as  subsection  (d>. 

On  page  9.  line  13.  before  the  period, 
insert  a  comma  and — 

and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  a  comma  and  "or  a  special  res- 
ervation   for    Government    pvirposes", 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  not  take  long  to  describe  the 
amendment.  Actually,  it  is  intended  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  Department  of 
Interior  to  apply  for  discretionary  funds 
so  that  an  airstrip  may  be  built  on  St. 
George,  one  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  the 
site  of  the  great  fur  seal  fisheries. 

With  the  pa.ssa.ge  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Hawaii  and  Alaska  for  the  first 
time  will  come  within  the  general  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Airport  Act.  That 
act  provides  that  Federal  agencies  may 
apply  for  discretionary  funds  for  airport 
projects  in  national  parks,  recreation 
areas,  monuments,  or  forests. 

My  amendment  would  extend  the 
existing  authority  to  the  Pribilof  Islands. 
so  that  one  field  could  be  built  an  one 
island  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  accepted 
by  the  committee. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Alaska 
favored  the  committee  with  a  complete 
description  of  the  project.  As  the  Sena- 
tor has  pointed  out.  the  act  states: 

(3)  Such  discretionary  fund  shall  also  be 
available  for  such  approved  projects  in  na- 
tional parks  and  national  recreation  areas, 
national  monuments,  and  national  forest-s! 
sponsored  by  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof,  as  the  Administrator  may  deem  ap- 
propriate for  ci'.rrying  out  the  national  air- 
port plan. 

Unfortunately,  we  did  not  know  about 
the  grandeur  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  so  we  did  not  specify  them. 

Therefore,  the  Senator  has  done  the 
committee  a  service  by  pointing  out  the 
problem  of  these  islands. 

We  are  very  happy  to  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ala-ska.  because  the  State  of  Alaska 
will  become  one  of  the  key  points  on  the 
worldwide  aviation  network.  The  air- 
port which  would  be  permitted  under 
the  amended  languape  would  add  more 
fields  for  air  commerce  m  the  preat  new 
State.  We  are  happy  to  accept  the 
amendment 

Mr  BARTLETT  Mr  President,  be- 
fore concluding.  I  wish  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  and  other  Senators 
who  have  spoken  words  of  praise  for  the 
work  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mn.  Mo.NRONEYl  in  fashioning  the  bill 
and  bringing  it  to  the  Senate.  As  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Avia- 
tion, I  know  the  devotion  and  labor 
which  the  Senator  applied  to  the  pro- 
po.sed  legislation,  which  in  my  judgment 
points  the  way  to  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  our  national  aviation  system. 
I  know.  too.  he  had  to  recoiicile  a  vari- 
ety of  viewpoints,  but  he  always  kept 
his  vision  fastened  upon  the  National. 
State,  and  local  interest. 

I  think  he  has  brought  to  the  Senate 
proposed  legislation  which  will  advance 
the  cause  of  this  important  industry 
Those  in  the  field  of  civil  aviation  owe  a 
great  debt  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  me 
to  have  been  able  to  serve  under  him 
on  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  air  transport  in- 
dustry has  a  great  record  of  growth. 
Less  than  a  decade  ago.  the  train  and 
bus  carriers  each  handled  more  sched- 
uled passenger-mile  traffic  between  cities 
than  the  airlines.  Today,  the  airlines 
cari-y  almost  as  many  passenger- 
miles  in  scheduled  service  as  the  rail- 
roads and  highway  motor  carrieis  com- 
bined. Since  1950,  the  domestic  and 
international  air  passenger  traffic  has 
more  than  tripled,  and  cargo  traffic  has 
more  than  doubled 

Statistical  forecasts  relative  to  all 
forms  of  aviation  speak  for  themselves. 
In  1950  there  were  15  million  air  carrier 
revenue  passengers  in  the  United  States. 
In  1960  there  were  56.4  million  such 
pa.s.sengers.  The  Federal  Aviation  Agen- 
cy estimates  that  there  will  be  81  million 
passengers  in  1966.  the  terminal  date 
for  the  proposed  legislation,  and  100  mil- 
lion passengers  by  1970. 

Statistics  relating  to  air  transport  of 
cargo  are  equally  startling.  In  1950  do- 
mestic  air   cargo    ton-miles   equalled    a 


little  over  200  million.  In  1960  opera- 
tions reached  577  million  miles.  The 
FAA  estimates  that  this  figure  will  equal 
1  2  billion  miles  in  1965  and  2  billion 
miles  in  1970,  an  increase  of  almost 
1.000  percent  over  a  20-year  period. 

The  necessity  for  an  integrated  system 
of  public  airports  was  succinctly  stated 
as  long  ago  as  1952  by  General  Doolittle 
in  a  special  report  to  the  President: 

No  airport  exists  by  Itself,  and  the  use- 
fulness of  each  depends  upon  the  quality 
of  Its  neighbor.  Fundaniental  to  US.  air 
transportation  is  a  well-integrated  system 
of  airports  which  provide  adequate  facilities 
both  at  origination  and  destination  points. 

It  is  precisely  to  provide  for  this  inte- 
grated airport  system  that  the  proposed 
legislation  should  be  enacted.  In  view 
of  the  projected  increases  in  all  forms 
of  aviation,  in  view  of  the  new  dangers 
that  these  increases  will  precipitate,  and 
m  view  of  the  inadequacy  of  existing 
facilities  to  handle  even  the  demands  of 
this  day,  S.  1703.  which  represents  an 
extension  of  the  original  Federal  airport 
program,  is  needed  to  continue  the 
efforts  which  have  already  been  made. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  domestic 
aviation  represents  only  a  part  of  the 
picture.  In  1959  the  general  aviation 
fleet  consisted  of  over  75.000  aircraft 
which  flew  approximately  three  times  as 
many  hours  and  twice  as  many  miles  as 
the  domestic  certified  airlines,  thereby 
accounting  for  51.2  percent  of  all  air- 
craft operations.  According  to  the  FAA. 
the  most  outstanding  feature  in  the  de- 
velopment of  general  aviation  flying  has 
been  the  greatly  increased  use  of  the  air- 
plane for  business  transportation,  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  pursuits,  and  air 
taxi  service.  Thousands  of  business  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  have  come 
to  depend  on  air  travel.  Business  enter- 
prises own  and  operate  aircraft  ranging 
from  single  engine  planes  to  DC-3's, 
turboprop  jets,  and  F-27"s.  with  some 
pure  Jets  already  joining  the  business 
fleet.  In  this  connection,  the  National 
Business  Aircraft  Association  em- 
phasized that  'the  business  community 
of  the  United  States  is  directly  affected 
by  the  existence  of  a  sound  airport  de- 
velopment and  modernization  program." 
The  association,  furthermore,  unhesitat- 
ingly supports  the  aims  of  the  legislation 
which  we  consider  today. 

Airports  cannot,  however,  be  considered 
solely  as  vital  links  in  our  commercial 
transportation  system.  They  are  close- 
ly related  to  the  exclusive  Federal 
responsibility  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  and  the  maintenance  of 
our  national  postal  system.  Commercial 
airports  will  supplement  military  air- 
ports in  times  of  peace,  and  may  pro- 
vide the  only  alternative  facilities  In 
the  event  of  attack.  Relative  to  the  use 
of  these  facilities,  I  wish  to  remind  the 
Senate  that  the  Federal  Airport  Act  re- 
quires that  local  sponsors  guarantee 
militar>'  access  and  use  of  all  airports 
constructed  with  Federal  funds. 

The  former  Postmaster  General,  in  a 
speech  delivered  to  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Washington.  D.C.,  stated 
on  April  29.  1957: 

The  Post  Oflice  can  no  longer  rely,  to 
the  extent  that  it  once  could,  on  the  rail- 


road* of  the  country  for  carrying  the  malls 
between  poet  offices.  There  are  only  2,600 
maU-carrylng  trains  In  contrast  to  naore 
than  10,000  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  To- 
day 70  percent  of  our  post  otaces  cannot  be 
reached  directly  by  train  connections. 

The  implications  are  clear.  For  Alas- 
ka, where  almost  all  mail  of  every  kind 
IS  transported  by  air,  they  are  especial- 
ly clear. 

I  support  S.  1703  with  great  en- 
thusiEism  not  only  because  it  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  Nation,  but  also  be- 
cause it  will  for  the  first  time  allow 
Alaska  to  participate  on  an  equal  basis 
with  the  other  States.  In  view  of  Alas- 
ka's great  size,  her  needs  are  nearly  in- 
calculable. 

Though  Ala.ska"s  population  is  low.  her 
growth  rate  over  the  last  decade  has  been 
75  percent,  which  is  substantially  more 
than  the  total  gain  of  43  percent  in  the 
United  Stat-es  during  the  same  years. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  further- 
more, that  as  AlEiska's  great  potential  for 
the  development  of  her  natural  resources 
is  increasingly  realized,  this  trend  will 
continue  and  will  even  accelerate.  I 
might  add  that  most  of  the  gain  in  civil- 
ian population  from  1950  to  1960  has 
come  from  the  outside;  that  is.  from 
the  other  States.  Citizens  from  other 
States  will  travel  in  increasing  numbers 
to  Alaska,  and  it  is  indispensable  for  the 
national  welfare  that  safe  and  easy 
transportation  facilities  be  available  to 
them.  These  facilities  precede  the  devel- 
opment of  Alaska's  vast  natural  resource 
potential,  and  in  turn  will  attract  citi- 
zens from  other  areas  to  aid  in  this  de- 
velopment. 

There  exist,  unfortunately,  a  great 
number  of  small  communities  scattered 
over  Alaska's  586.000  square  miles  which 
are  not  accessible  by  road  or  water.  In 
fact,  most  of  the  commumties  are  so  sit- 
uated. The  people  of  these  communities 
are  deprived,  and  will  continue  to  t>e 
deprived  of  those  advantages  that  the 
citizens  of  the  other  States  now  often 
take  for  granted,  unless  action  is  taken 
by  the  State  and  Federal  Governments. 

Air  facilities  must  be  improved  or  con- 
structed not  at  a  few  large  cities,  but 
at  more  than  100  small  commimities. 
Alaska's  estimated  costs  are  high,  then, 
because  the  airport  plan  for  the  State  is 
geared  to  the  development  of  the  Alaska 
transportation  system  as  a  whole,  and 
not  to  construction  concentrated  at  two 
or  three  sites.  Unfortunately,  airports 
for  use  by  communities  of  smaller  pKjpu- 
lation  do  not  cost  proportionately  less 
than  those  for  use  by  communities  serv- 
ing large  population  areas. 

To  illustrate  the  exceptional  impor- 
tance of  air  transportation  to  Alaska,  I 
submit  the  following  r^sum^  of  existing 
surface  transportation  facilities  in  the 
State.    The  evidence  speaks  for  itself. 

The  Alaska  Railroad  Is  the  backtwne 
of  Alaska's  surface  transportation  sys- 
tem. Yet  despite  Alaska's  great  size,  the 
main  line,  connecting  Seward  and  Whit- 
tier  with  Fairbanks  via  Anchorage,  is 
only  470  miles  long,  and  there  are  only 
581*2  miles  of  branch  trackage.  Further- 
more, there  is  no  rail  connection  with 
trunklines  in  Canada  or  the  other  States. 


Intercity  highways  in  Alaska  total 
slightly  over  5,200  miles  in  length.  This 
IS  equivalent  to  about  1  mile  for  every 
112  square  miles  of  area,  in  contrast  to 
an  average  of  about  1  mile  per  square 
mile  in  the  other  States.  The  lack  of 
adequate  funds  over  the  years  has  been 
the  reason  for  the  small  highway  mile- 
age. Only  since  last  July  have  Federal 
aid  highway  funds  been  made  available 
to  Alaska  on  an  equal  basis  with  the 
other  States. 

Wat^rbome  commercial  freight  be- 
tween Alaska  and  the  other  States  runs 
at  a  level  of  about  600,000  tons  annually, 
which  is  12  times  the  volume  moving 
by  highway.  Yet  no  regular  passenger 
service  is  now  available  by  sea,  except 
seasonally  between  Seattle  and  south- 
eastern Alaska,  and  this  by  foreign  ves- 
sels. By  way  of  illustration,  the  only 
year-round  access  to  Jimeau,  the  State's 
capital,  is  by  air,  as  there  are  no  roads 
leading  to  or  from  the  city.  Such  re- 
liance on  a  single  transportation  medium 
necessitates  a  vastly  increased  program 
for  the  expansion  and  improvement  of 
that  medium. 

Notwithstanding  the  need  for  the  de- 
velopment of  intrastate  and  interstate 
air  facilities  in  Alaska,  funds  must  re- 
main for  the  improvement  of  interna- 
tional facilities.  Though  Fairbanks  and 
Anchorage  International  Airports  have 
recently  been  improved,  projected  in- 
creases in  international  travel  through 
Alaska  will  require  additional  expendi- 
tures for  safety  facilities. 

I  would  add  here  that  Alaska's  poten- 
tial for  tourism  is  limitless.  In  order 
to  provide  incentives  for  U.S.  and  in- 
ternational travelers  to  linger  in  Alaska, 
however,  transportation  facilities  with- 
in the  State  must  be  improved.  In 
connection  with  this  administration's 
recent  effort  to  attract  tourists  to  this 
country,  and  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  lea\ing  a  good  impression  on  foreign 
people,  much  needs  to  be  accomplished  in 
Alaska.  Needless  to  say,  not  only  Alas- 
kans, but  citizens  of  the  other  49  States 
will  benefit  from  these  improvements. 

The  acquisition  of  Alaska  in  1867  was 
a  landmark  in  the  history  of  this  Union. 
The  significance  of  this  acquisition  has 
only  t)een  realized  during  the  last  decade, 
and  it  seems  clear  that  as  the  natural 
resources  of  the  continental  United 
States  are  gradually  depleted.  Alaska's 
importance  as  a  provider  of  these  re- 
sources will  grow.  Enormous  land  areas 
remain,  furthermore,  unexplored. 

In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what 
untold  riches  may  still  be  hidden  in  a 
land  which,  measured  between  its  ex- 
tremities, spans  distances  as  great  as 
those  coast  to  coast  and  border  to 
border  within  the  continental  United 
States.  These  riches  will  not  be  discov- 
ered, and  the  existing  resources  will  not 
be  developed  unless  there  are  adequate 
communication  and  transfwrtation  fa- 
cilities available.  Once  deposits  are 
discovered,  and  the  land  is  adequately 
surveyed,  surface  facilities  will  have  to 
bear  the  burden  of  development,  but 
until  that  day  air  travel  is  the  only  sat- 
isfactory medium  for  achieving  objec- 
tives which  are  of  incontestable  Impor- 
tance. 
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Related  to  the  development  of  Alaska's 
natural  resource  potential  is  the  devel- 
opment of  an  adequate  defense  system. 
An  important  obstacle  in  this  area  is 
again  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  Alaska's 
interior.  Exploration  requires  access, 
and  exploration  on  a  large  scale  requires 
easy  access.  Easy  access  to  the  interior 
of  Alaska  is  possible  only  by  air. 

Admittedly,  there  are  separate  appro- 
priations for  military  construction,  but 
the  development  of  civilian  air  facilities 
is  necessary  to  supplement  military  fa- 
clities  which  already  exist.  Alaska's 
strategic  location  in  the  hemisphere  and 
its  proximity  to  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  make  this  development  of  primary 
importance.  In  the  event  of  war,  a  pos- 
sibility which  we  must  strive  to  prevent 
at  any  costs  consistent  with  the  preser- 
vation of  those  freedoms  which  we  cher- 
ish, military  bases  will  be  the  first  to  be 
stricken.  We  must  have,  therefore,  other 
access  to  the  crucial  military  installa- 
tions which  have  been  and  are  being 
constructed  in  Alaska.  The  civilian  air- 
port system  could,  in  the  event  of  a  na- 
tional emergency,  supplement  the  exist- 
ing military  system  and  could,  when 
necessary,  service  the  missile  detection 
system  in  Alaska  which  is  constructed 
to  protect  a  large  segment  of  our  north- 
ern border  from  polar  attack. 

I  wish  to  submit  for  consideration  by 
this  Senate  a  resume  of  existing  air 
travel  and  air  facility  statistics  in  Alaska 
and  a  projection  of  future  needs  as 
formulated  by  the  Airport  Planning 
Branch  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 
In  1959,  each  Alaskan  made  1.4  trips  by 
air,  while  in  the  48  States  only  one  quar- 
ter of  the  people  traveled  by  air.  Alaska 
ranks  first  in  all  the  States  in  active 
civil  aircraft  ownership  in  relation  to 
population,  with  63.2  aircraft  per  10,000 
population,  or  48.9  aircraft  per  10,000 
population — more  than  any  other  State. 
As  of  December  31,  1959,  Alaska  had  344 
airports,  of  which  only  131  were  general, 
while  213  were  limited  or  restricted.  The 
latter  are  in  desperate  need  of  improve- 
ment. Of  the  131  general  airports,  61 
had  runways  of  less  than  3,000  feet, 
while  only  17  had  runways  of  7,000  feet 
or  more. 

To  illustrate  the  growth  of  air  travel 
since  1956  and  its  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  the  State  of  Alaska  and  the 
United  States,  one  need  only  consider  the 
number  of  airports  which  have  been  con- 
structed in  Alaska  since  that  year.  In 
1956  there  were  82  civil  and  military  air- 
ports and  airfields  in  the  State.  In  1957 
there  were  281;  in  1958.  297;  and  in  1959. 
344  such  facilities.  Anchorage  Inter- 
national Airport  traffic  increased  from 
63.173  to  98,138  air  carrier  passengers 
during  the  same  period.  Overall  reve- 
nue-ton-miles in  scheduled  intra-Alaska 
air  traffic  increased  from  1,990,334  in 
1950  to  7,627,000  in  1959. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  reports. 
Mr.  President,  that  Alaska  needs  im- 
provement and  new  construction  at 
about  115  localities.  A  conservative  cost 
estimate  for  these  projects  is  $29,692,000. 
Alaska's  program  under  the  apportion- 
ment formula  could  reach  $31,958,750, 
which  Includes  both  Federal  and  State 
money.    The  FAA  estimate  does  not  in- 


clude, however,  the  development  of  such 
sites  as  the  propsed  Sitka  Airport,  for 
when  the  national  airport  plan  was 
being  prepared,  Sitka  was  omitted  since 
a  site  had  not  been  selected  and  cost 
estimates  varied  between  $5  and  $14  mil- 
lion. If  the  $5  million  minimum  esti- 
mate had  been  used,  the  5-year  total 
estimate  would  equal  $34,692,000.  or 
52,733.250  more  than  full  utilization  of 

the  provisions  of  S.  1703  would  provide. 
The  National  Airport  Planning  Branch 
took  cognizance  of  its  conservative  esti- 
mate, however,  and  therefore  included 
in  the  national  airport  plan  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

An  exception  to  the  national  airport  plan 
policy  of  specifying  development  regardless 
of  the  ability,  intent,  or  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  community  to  proceed  with  air- 
port development  is  made  for  Alaska  Aero- 
nautical needs  and  comparative  financial 
ability  are  peculiar  to  that  State.  Tbe  neces- 
sary locations  are  Included  in  the  plan  but 
because  all  the  Alaskan  development  needs 
could  never  be  expected  to  be  fulfilled  with- 
in the  time  limits  of  the  plan,  they  have 
been  omitted  In  many  instances  io  avoid 
an  unrealistic  presentation  of  the  total 
estimated  requirements.  ' 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
authorizes  funds  which  are  necessary  to 
the  economic  and  cultural  welfare  of  the 
Nation,  to  our  defense  efforts,  to  the 
demands  of  the  jet  age.  and  to  the  in- 
creased demands  of  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce.  The  far-reaching  implica- 
tions of  this  piece  of  leei.slation  will  affect 
literally  every  citizen.  S.  1703  is  not 
a  special-intere.'^t  bill,  but  one  that  is 
essential  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
position  as  a  world  leader,  both  in  terms 
of  our  standard  of  living,  and  in  terms 
of  our  ability  to  defend  and  promote 
elsewhere  our  cherished  democratic 
institutions. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senat<H-  from 
Oklahoma  for  accepting  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  praise  of  an  achievement 
which  he  is  entitled  to  share  as  much  as 
I,  because  our  committee  knows  ifio  par- 
tisan division. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  as  much 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  appreciate 
the  kindness  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa in  yielding  to  me  Mainly,  I  wish 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  him  for  his  leadership 
on  the  Federal-aid-to-airports  program. 
My  State  is  very  much  interested  in  the 
proposed  program,  and  has  been  very 
much  interested  in  it  in  the  past.  Texas 
has  more  airfields  than  any  other  State, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  California. 
We  need  to  develop  more  We  are  de- 
veloping them.  The  proposed  program 
has  been  a  great  stimulus  in  my  State 
for  the  development  of  airfields  and 
the  development  of  air  transportation. 
We  are  extremely  happy  that  from  otir 
next-door  neighbor,  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, has  come  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  fMr. 
MONRONEY  1,  with  his  wide  knowledge  of 
this  subject. 


The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  known 
in  aviation  fields  all  over  the  country. 
He  has  helped  to  build  up  our  domestic 
airway  system,  our  transport  system,  our 
travel  systems,  and  our  communication 
system.  In  doing  so  we  have  been 
strengthened  immeasurably  by  the  lead- 
ership that  he  has  given  year  after  year 

As  a  member  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Commerce,  I  know  the  diligence  wiih 

which  he  has  pursued  bills  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  think  the  Senate  is  extremely 
fortunate  to  hava  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  in  the  position  of  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  I  am  happy  to 
be  a  cosponsor  and  supporter  of  the  bill 

Mr.  MONRONEY  The  Senator  is 
always  an  early  sponsor  of  prop>osed  let;- 
islation  in  this  field.  As  a  member  of 
the  full  committee,  he  has  been  a  leader 
in  supporting  the  subcommittee  on  que.s- 
tions  of  national  concern.  I  congratu- 
late him  on  the  great  advancement  of 
Texas  in  the  field  of  aviation.  Perhaps 
more  transcontinental  air  traffic  pa.sses 
through  Texas  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Union.  The  people  of  Texas  ha\e 
long  been  progressive  in  that  field.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
maindei-^of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment 
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TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 

ROUTINE   BUSINESS 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine   business  was  trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  additional  report  of  a 
committee  was  submitted: 

By    Mr    ENGLE.   from    the    Committee    on 

Commerce,  with  amendments: 

H  R  6775  An  act  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the 
operation  of  steamship  conferences  (Rept 
No.  860). 


ADDITIONAL    BILLS    INTRODUCED 

The  following  additional  bills  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana: 

S.2499.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  continu- 
ation of  certain  inspection  activities  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr    FONG: 

S.  2500.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adoption 
of  a  perpetual  calendar:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr    DOUGLAS 

S.2501.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  National  Park; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  DorcL.*s  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 


By    Mr     DOUGLAS    (for    himself    and 
Mr    DiRKSEN  I  : 
S  2502    A    bill    authorizing    the    Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
property  to  Loyola  University  of  Chicago:   to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Douglas  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 


A  LFVTNG  MEMORIAL  FOR  FRANKLIN 
DELANO   ROOSEVELT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Fianklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
Memorial  National  Park  to  be  located 
on  the  Potomac  River  between  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  and  the  Jefferson  Memo- 
rial. 

This  proposal  was  originally  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Representative 
Harris  M.  McDowell  and  represents  the 
type  of  practical  memorial  that  would  be 
appropriate  to  the  memory  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  Throughout  his  boy- 
hood and  later  during  his  long  years  of 
public  service,  Franklin  Floosevelt  was 
keenly  interested  in  nature,  the  conser- 
vation of  the  Nation's  natural  resources, 
and  the  beauty  of  our  cities  and  country- 
side. His  concern  for  the  preservation 
of  the  natural  beauty  of  this  land  of 
ours  is  most  eloquently  described  in  his 
own  words: 

We  Intend  to  preserve  and  build  up  the 
land  of  this  country — Its  soil,  Its  forests,  and 
Its  rivers — all  the  resources  with  which  God 
has  endowed  the  p>€ople  of  the  United 
States 

I  see  an  America  whose  rivers  and  valleys 
and  lakes — hills  and  streams  and  plains — 
the  mountains  over  our  land  and  nature's 
wealth  deep  under  the  earth — are  protected 
as  the  rightful  heritage  of  all  the  people.' 

What  is  more  appropriate  as  a  me- 
morial to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  than  the  creation 
of  a  garden  spot  on  the  Potomac?  Such 
a  garden,  m  bloom  the  year  around, 
would  be  a  living  memorial  of  natural 
loveliness.  Truly,  it  would  be  a  monu- 
ment more  lasting  in  the  minds  of  men 
than  bronze — a  memorial  not  graven  in 
stone  but  one  which  would  convey  to 
those  who  see  it  the  quiet  dignity  and 
sincerity  of  the  man  whose  memory  it 
honors. 

Most  Senators  are  familiar  with  the 
controversy  which  arose  earlier  this  year 
over  the  winning  design  for  a  memorial 
monument  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
The  judges'  selection— a  series  of  17- 
story-high  slabs — have  been  dubbed  by 
many  critics  as  "useless  bookends. " 
'monumental  mockery,"  a  'free-form 
Stonehenge,"  "giant  tombstones." 

Washington,  like  other  large  American 
metropolitan  centers  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly surrounded  by  circumferen- 
tial highways,  spoked  by  more  and  more 
bridges  and  weighted  by  larger  and 
larger  office  buildings.  I  beheve  it  fitting 
that  the  Congress  should  act  whenever 
possible  to  preserve  for  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital those  green  and  open  spaces  which 


■  The  American  Way  "  Selections  from 
the  public  addresses  and  papers  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  New  York,  the  PhUo- 
sophlcal  Library,  1944  pp  6-7. 


remain.  It  is  essential  that  the  Con- 
gress make  certain  no  more  is  lost  of  the 
spacious  grandeur  which  makes  the  city 
distinctly  beautiful. 

As  the  New  York  Times  pointed  out 
in  a  July  16,  1961.  editorial  which 
discussed  Representative  McDowells 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
National  Park : 

The  last  thing  Washington  needs  is  an- 
other huge  monument  No  one  knows  bet- 
ter than  New  Yorkers  that  the  rarest  and 
most  wonderful  thing  a  city  can  have  is 
open  park  space  open  and  usable  Small 
formal  gardens  for  the  display  of  seasonal 
flowers,  perhaps  setting  off  a  dignified — not 

gigantesque — piece  of  sculpture  dedicated  to 
F.D.R..  and  Incorporated  Into  an  area  of 
beautifully  planned  informality  like  that  of 
the  London  city  parks,  would  Indeed  be  an 
appropriate  memorial  as  well  as  a  delight- 
ful relief  in  a  monument-ridden  city. 

Marquis  Childs  commented  in  the 
Washington  Post  for  September  7,  1960. 
on  the  preferability  of  a  living  memorial 
in  this  monument-ridden  city: 

A  national  park  Is  a  living  and  functional 
memorial,  as  those  currently  resisting  the 
erection  of  more  political  sculpture  in  Wash- 
ington like  to  point  out.  The  Capital 
abounds  with  static — and  often  ugly — monu- 
ments to  men  long  since  left  behind  by  the 
sweep    of    history 

Without  greater  care  and  discrimination 
this  can  become  absurd.  And  In  the  process, 
the  spacious  beauty  of  Washington  can  be 
destroyed. 

It  is  because  I  am  concerned  lest  more 
monumental  mockeries  come  to  destroy 
the  city's  beauty,  and  because  I  believe 
that  a  living  memorial  to  Franklin 
Roosevelt  is  the  most  appropriate  way 
to  honor  him  that  I  am  introducing  this 
proposed  legislation  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  so  that  it  can  be  consid- 
ered by  my  colleagues  who  might  be 
interested  in  the  proposal.  I  cordially 
invite  those  of  my  colleagues  concerned 
with  a  memorial  truly  representative  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  to  join  me  as 
a  cosponsor  and  for  this  purpose  I  ask 
that  it  be  held  on  the  desk  for  a  period 
of  1  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  will 
lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

The  bill  (S.  2501"  to  establish  the 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial 
National  Park,  introduced  by  Mr.  Doug- 
las, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  is 
hereby  established  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial  National  Park  (referred 
to  hereafter  in  this  Act  as  the  "park"  i .  The 
site  of  the  park  shall  be  the  site  reserved 
in  the  first  section  of  the  Joint  resolution  of 
September   1.   1959   (73  Stat.  445). 

Sec  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  develop  the  park  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  to  enhance  Its  cultural,  artistic, 
and  educational  value  to  the  public      In  the 


original  plans  for  such  development,  provi- 
sion shall  be  made  for  a  formal  public 
garden.  The  Secretary  shall  landscape  the 
park  and  shall  Include  therein  statuee. 
fountains,  and  such  other  embclllslunentfi 
as  may  be  suitable  and  fitting.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  faculties  for  cultural, 
artistic,  and  educational  activities.  Plans 
for   the   entire  park   need  not  be  completed 

in  detail  before  construction  Is  begun  In  a 
part  thereof,  and  revisions  and  modifications 
may  be  undertaken  In  the  light  of  expe- 
rience and  changing  clrctimstances.  It  Is 
the  Intention  of  the  Congress  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  park  shall  proceed  over  a 
period  of  years,  so  that  each  part  thereof 
not  only  will  harmonize  with  the  whole,  but 
also  will  In  Itself  represent  the  highest  at- 
tainable  standards    of    excellence 

Sec  3  In  selecting  or  formulating  plans 
and  designs  (including  any  revisions  there- 
of) to  carry  out  section  2  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission,  the  Com- 
mission on  Fine  Arts,  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission,  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Chairman  and 
Superintendent  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Recreation  Department,  the  President  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec  4  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept on  behalf  of  the  United  States  such 
gifts  of  money  or  other  property  as  may  In 
his  discretion  be  appropriate  for  use  In  carry- 
ing out  the  pvirposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 25.  1916,  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish 
a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses ",  as  amended  and  supplemented, 
shall,  except  to  the  extent  Inconsistent  with 
this  Act.  apply  to  the  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
\elt  Memorial  National  Park. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  A  PORTION  OP 
THE  HINES  HOSPITAL  RESERVA- 
TION TO  LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY  OF 
CHICAGO 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  my  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  authorizing  the  conveyance  of  ap- 
proximately 79  acres  of  the  reservation 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tal, nines.  111.,  to  Loyola  University  of 
Chicago  for  use  as  a  medical  center. 

The  Stritch  School  of  Medicine  of 
Loyola  University  of  Chicago  is  a 
highly  valued  and  respected  institu- 
tion of  medical  research  and  education 
in  the  Midwest.  It  now  seeks  to  expand 
its  services  to  the  community  by  devel- 
oping a  medical  center  which  will  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  great  demands  which 
are  made,  and  increasingly  will  be  made, 
of  its  skilled  faculty  and  its  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  considering  the  rapid 
increase  in  population  in  the  northeast- 
em  Illinois  metropolitan  area  and  the 
needs  of  Illinois  and  the  Midwest  for  ex- 
panded medical  study,  training,  and  serv- 
ices, and  in  view  of  the  fact  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  finding  certain  por- 
tions of  the  Hines  reservation  unsuitable 
for  its  further  use,  I  believe  it  would  be 
highly  appropriate  to  make  this  sec- 
tion of  Hines  land  available  for  devel- 
opment as  a  medical  center  by  Loyola 
University. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  conveyance 
to  the  university,  without  monetary  con- 
sideration, about  79  acres  of  land  from 
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the  Hines  reservation  as  declared  excess 
to  the  needs  of  the  VA,  together  with 
existing  structures  on  that  land.  The 
exact  legal  description  of  the  tract  is 
left  to  the  VA  Administrator,  and  if  a 
survey  Is  required,  Loyola  University 
shall  pay  the  cost. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  bill  to  assure 
that  the  conveyed  land  shall  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  a  medical  center 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  care  and  treatment  of 
patients  in  the  VA  hospital.  On  the 
contrary  it  will  greatly  improve  the 
quality  of  the  medical  care  in  the  hos- 
pital and  of  course  of  the  patients.  The 
university  would  be  required  to  have  its 
medical  center  in  operation  on  the  land 
within  10  years  of  the  date  of  convey- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  this  proposed  medical 
center  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  Mid- 
west and  the  entire  Nation,  and  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  be  able  to  approve  this 
bill  very  soon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2502)  authorizing  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
convey  certain  property  to  Loyola  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Douglas  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Dirksen*  , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


CREDITS  AGAINST  THE  EMPLOY- 
MENT TAX  IN  CERTAIN  CASES- 
RECOMMITTAL   OF   BILL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
H.R.  2585.  relating  to  credits  against  the 
employment  tax  in  the  case  of  certain 
successor  employers,  is  now  pending  on 
the  Senate  Calendar.  I  ask  that  it  be 
recommitted  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  so  that  technical  changes 
can  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  relating  to 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  B.C.,  August  30,  1961. 
Hon.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  On  August  9,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  reported,  with 
an  amendment,  H  R.  2585,  relating  to  the 
credit*  against  the  employment  tax  In  the 
case  of  certain  successor  employers.  The 
amendment  would  apply  the  proposed  suc- 
cessor employer  rules  retroactively  to  calen- 
dar years  after  1950  In  the  case  of  statutory 
mergers  and  consolidations. 

As  noted  In  our  report  of  August  9  on 
H.R.  2585,  proponents  of  retroactive  relief 
in  the  case  of  statutory  mergers  had  pre- 
sented certain  legal  arguments  to  the  effect 
that  the  retroactive  provision  merely  repre- 


sented the  correct  interpreta*. irr.  of  exist- 
ing law.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  also  states  that  It  was  the  belief 
of  the  committee  that  the  retroactive  provi- 
sion ■was  merely  a  clarification  uf  existing 
law.  On  August  15.  1961.  the  Aci.ag  Chief 
Counsel  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
after  reconsideration  of  this  leg.il  Iseu*  ruled 
that  the  successor  corporation  rf-sultmc  from 
a  statutory  merger  or  consollda-ioa  is  the 
same  employer  and  t.ixp.iyer  as  the  prede- 
cessor corporauon  •w.iniv,  the  meaning  of 
the  existing  provisions  of  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act.  On  August  16.  1961. 
the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue expressed  h^s  agreement  with  ttiis  In- 
terpretation of  existing  law  and  also  with 
the  chief  counsels  recommendatifia  that 
prior  rulings  on  this  subject  be  modifled 
accordingly  Consequently,  the  retroactive 
provision  contained  in  the  bill  not  only  ap- 
pears to  be  undesirable  in  principle  but  also 
Ls  now  unnecessary. 

As  we  also  noted  in  our  report  of  August 
9,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  for  admin- 
istrative reasons,  preferred  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent technique  for  accomplishing  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  bill  on  a  prospective  basis 
However,  the  Service  has  informally  advised 
us  that  the  administrative  pr-'.blems  involved 
In  the  present  bill  are  not  sufUciently  great 
as  to  warrant  modifying  the  bill  at  this 
time. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  the  Treasury  De- 
partment favors  the  enactment  of  H.R  2585 
if  the  unnecessary  retroactive  provision  is 
deleted 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advUed  the 
Treasury  Department  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection from  the  standpoint  of  the  admln- 
istrations  pro^ara  to  the  presentation  of 
th.s  report. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Stanley    S.    Sltieet, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  Augu.^t  31.  1961.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Prc-^ident  of  the  United 
States  the  foIlo-:\-ing  enrolled  bills: 

S  85.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.ir.a  Do- 
lores Villar  Salines.  Angela  Casanova  Ca- 
bello.  Carmen  Guenga  Anchustegul,  and 
Flora  Casals  Pons: 

S.  304.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Lekos; 

S  570.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gluseppa 
Alonzi; 

S.  713.  .\n  act  for  the  relief  of  Attiastasia 
Stassinopoulos;  and 

S.  722,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aideh 
Kohler.  i 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL   9   A.M. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  bu.smess  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time.  I  move, 
pursuant  to  the  order  prevtou.sly  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  adjourn  ur.til  9 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  8 
o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m  >  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Friday.  Sep- 
tember 1,  1961,  at  9  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS  , 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  Augiost  31,  1961: 

U  S    M.arshal 

A.  Roy  Ashley,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 

U.S.    marshal    for    the    weste.-n    district    of 


&  uth  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
M,  Frank  Reld,  deceased. 

U.S.    District    Judge 
Joseph  S.  Lord  III.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
US.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania,   vice   a   new  position. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  31,  1961: 

U  S     AtT'  KNTT 

John  T  CurUn.  of  New  York,  to  be  U  S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  New 
York  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

U  S     M.^RSHAL 

Victor  L  Wogan.  Jr..  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
UjS.  marshal  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Louisiana  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Collector  or  Customs 
Louis  A.  Mezzano,  of  Michigan,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  customs  collection  dis- 
trict No.  38,   with   headquarters  at   Detroit. 
Mich. 

Postma.stxrs 

ALABAMA 

James  W.  West.  FalkvlUe. 
Stams  L.  Hall.  Hackleburg. 
James  R  Willmgham,  Wcdowee. 

ARKANSAS 

John  C.  Milum.  BatesvUle. 
Jessie  J.  Lowerins,  Luxora. 
James  E   ^^Tilte,  St   Joe. 
Gerald  Sale,  Plggott. 

CALirORNXA 

Florence  L   McQueen.  Big  Sur. 

wails  W.  Brown,  BiJou 

Richard  J.  Williamson,  Camlno. 

Royal  C.  Brown,  Chico. 

Maxwell  M  Jamieson,  Da.na  Point. 

Alberta  F.  Kmne.  Douglas  City. 

Ray  E.  Wheeland.  Hesj>erla. 

Rfjwland  D   Eastwood,  June  Lake. 

Noriyukl  Tashlma.  Livingston 

Diana  L   Gauthey,  Mammoth  Lakes. 

Walter  T.  Robinson    Marip-jsa. 

M.  Craig  Friel,  Jr..  Napa. 

Irene  E  Prmgle.  New  Cuyama. 

Juhn  B    Sllva,  Newman. 

Ola  R.  Morgan,  Nlland. 

Llbby  A    Medarls.  Orleans 

Valda  L   Daniel.  Plaster  City. 

Jean  F.  Johnson.  Proberta. 

Butler  R.  Perrier,  Raymond. 

Forest  L   Vehrencamp.  Wrlghtwood 

Margaret  M.  Kennedy,  Twentynlne  Palms. 

COLORADO 

Edmund  L.  Suher.  Olney  Springs. 

GEORGIA 

Howard  D    Dumas.  Morven 
Henry  B.  English,  Oglethorpe. 

n.LINOIS 

Edwin  D   Rinkenberger,  Grldley. 
William  H   Melton.  Harrlsburg. 
Carl  L    Hileman,  Tamms. 

INDIANA 

William  E.  Alexander,  Carthage. 
Thom.os  R   Lain.  Edinburg. 
James  R    Smith.  Gosport. 
Edwin  L    Hussung    Lane.sville. 
Henry  V    Nickell.  Marshall. 
R.-jbert  J.  Long   Spencer 
Cecil  R.  Sellers,  Spnngport. 
Wanda  L.  Grimes.  Tangier. 
Harry  Loy,  Jr  .  Union  City. 

IOWA 

Cleo  L   Evans,  Davis  City. 
James  R.  Purcell,  Fertile. 
Vernon  F.  Copenhaver,  Gllddea. 
Mar  J  or  le  M.  Mrzona,  Somers. 


Kansas 

June  M  Kofford.  Bloom 
Charles  E   Knedllk.  Narka. 
Elizabeth  G    Venable,  Rock. 

KENTXTCKT 

Harold  W   Grlgg.s   Calvert  City. 
CUlTord  L    Hibbs,  Fairdale 
Bert  Sal  lee,  Liberty 
C    Raymond  Stewart    New  Castie. 
James  G    Dismuke,  Salvlsa 

MAINE 

David  L    Whitney.  Damariscotta  MUi«. 
Charles  A   James   Woodland. 

MICHIGAN 

Victor  B.  LaCombe,  Carp  Lake. 
M    Rhoda   Hyliard.   Concord 
John  T  Cotter,  Pewamo 
Charlena  Shaver.  Sllverwood 
George  R   Mazur.  Trout  Lake 

MINNESOTA 

R(jbert  G   Somers,  Avoca 
Mary  Bogdanovlch   Calumet 
James  F   McNally   Chokio 
Jerome  L  Schnettler.  Clarissa 
Bernard  G   Gould.  Coleralne 
Lura  Mae  Myers,  Cottage  Grove 
Kenneth  J   Hasskanip   Crosby 
Traverse  G   Tomnier\ik,  Gary, 
Ernest  L  Swari.'^on   Gxxlridge. 
George  W  Knut.son   G race \' Hie. 
Stanley  M  Grlebel  Harmony, 
Alfred  H   Rustad   Jr.  Humboldt 
Sam  Platlsha   Keewatln 
Dean  L   Schultz   Litchfield 
Robert  J   Bennett   Lowry 
Carl  W   Renaldo.  Meadowlands. 
James  L  Holt   Osakis 
Raymond  A  Kratzke   Pelican  Rapids. 
Curtis  W   Juiin.siin    Peterson. 
Raymond  M    Guck,  Royalton. 

MISSOURI 

Kenneth  W   Harkman.  OwensvlUe, 
Edward  T   West    Queen  City 
Richard  D   C<>ok    Revere 
Rvissell  G   Brown.  Risco 
Louis  C  Fricke.  RockvlUe 
Kenneth  C   V'anzandt.  Washburn. 

MONTANA 

Daniel  E   OLeary.  Harlem 
Ralph  E   Parpart   Medicine  Lake. 

NEW   JERSEY 

Joseph  L  Yearly.  Ri\erton. 

NEW    YORK 

Th  >mas  J    Jamer,  Manorvllle 
Olga  C.  Bennett.  Mayfield 
Rachel  B   Hoose.  Mount  Vision. 
Lois  E   McKeon.  Pattersonvllle. 
John  T   Wallace,  Pine  Hill 
David  M   Losee    Westhampton. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

William  A    Burch    Jr  ,  Bat  Cave. 
Herman  M   Wils<:)n,  Brasstown. 
Mary  I,  McLeod.  Buies  Creek 
Joseph  B    Wall,  Chcx^owinlty. 
Herbert  Q   Hocutt,  Clayton 
Delia  M   Galloway,  Grimesland. 
Elmer  V    W(X)d,  Jr  ,  Stokesdale. 
Clifford  G.  Watts.  TaylorsvUle. 

OHIO 

Robert  H   Cassel.  Aurora 

Charles  J   Sonnhalter,  Canal  Fulton. 

Urban  L   Bernlng.  Maria  Stein. 

1^  OKLAHOMA 

Ford  H   Sims.  Martha 

OREGON 

Jack  B    Knight,  Jefferson 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Walter  H  Grier,  Sr  .  Beaver  Brook. 

Edward  Bell,  Farmlngton. 

Carl  F  Hynek,  Jr  .  Willow  Grove. 


PVERTO    RICO 

Juan  Sanchez  De  Jesus,  Vega  Baja. 

SOl'TH     CAROLINA 

Richard  B   Burnett,  Spartanburg. 

TENNESSEE 

Joseph  T.  Coffman.  Cedar  Grove 
Joseph  M   Little.  Clarkrange 
Leon  W    Crews.  Hollow  Rock 
Robert  H   Van  HtKiser.  Huntland. 
Faylnh  D   Looney.  Iron  City 
Franklin  D   Wilson.  Nolens'ville 
George  M  Kuoutz.  Petros. 

•TEXAS 

Oraydon  W   Baze   Gorman. 
Jack  N  Grady.  Hereford. 

Waunlta  A    Lynch.  Highlands. 
Willie  O   Ham.  Maryneal. 
George  D   Jenkins.  Melvln. 
Delno  F,  Schultz.  Wharton. 
David  F  Renfro.  Zavalla 

\^RCIN1A 

Edward  A   Coleburn,  Accoma% 

Bernard  R   Shrader.  Cedar  Bluff 

Eva  B  Toner.  Claremont 

Robert  T   Gillette,  Courtland. 

Murphy  H   Elder.  Cullen 

Mary  O   Padgett.  Goode 

Kenneth  B   Br.>adwater.  NickelsvlIIe 

Brenda  S   Holt    R.ockvllle. 

Glenn  P  Combs.  Stephens  City 

John  R  Johiison,  Suffolk. 

WASHINGTON 

Etorothy  D   Eldridge.  Pox  Island 
John  R   Atherton.  Sunnyslde, 
Helen  K   Grantham,  Yacolt. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Margaret  M   McCormick.  Anawalt. 

Chloe  Stevenson.  Capjels 

Joseph  E   Vfu?il.  Cassville 

Charles  A    Crumrine,  Middlebourne. 

WTSCONSIN 

Catherine  .\   Ols  >n.  FootvUle. 
Kenneth  J  O'Hern,  Forestville. 
Alfred  E  Purvis.  Knapp 
James  P   Meyers    Potter 
Clarence  J   Scl^r^rpf.  Rut  icon. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I'm  MM»\^ .  .\i  (,i  SI  'M.  19(}1 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  '  Mr.  Albert  ' . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  House  a  communi- 
cation which  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Speaker  s  Rooms, 
HorsE  OF  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC  .  August  31.  1961 
I    hereby   designate    Hon     Carl    Albert    to 
act  as  .'Speaker  pro  tempore  trxlay 

Sam    Raybltin. 
Speaker  0/  the  House  of  Representatu  r? 

Rev.  Richard  A  Purnell.  Jr..  Bellmorc 
Methodist  Church,  Bellmore,  Long  Is- 
land, N.Y.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  everliving  God,  who 
art  the  author  and  foundation  of  all  that 
is  good,  worthy,  and  true: 

Deliver  us,  we  pray,  from  the  specters 
of  fear,  hatred,  and  passion  for  power 
which  beset  the  earth,  dividing  men  and 
fru.<^trating  their  best  efforts. 

Guide  us  to  firm  convictions  in  the 
triumph  of  good  will,  in  respect  for  per- 


sonality as  Thy  creation,  and  in  those 
truths  which  are  embedded  in  the  hearts 
of  all  who  would  seek  the  presence  of 
and  be  attuned  to  the  leading  of  Thy 
spirit 

Rekindle  our  faith,  that  we  may  be 
directed  m  decision  by  Thy  still  small 
voice  speaking  in  the  human  heart,  for 
all  of  the  ideologies  of  men  are  but 
shadows  which  rise  and  fade  away  be- 
fore the  reality  of  Thy  wUl. 

Thu.'-  may  we  ask  Thy  blessing  upon 
us,  not  for  our  gain,  but  rather  that  we 
may  become  chaiinels  of  Thy  grace  to 
Thy  children  in  a  torn  and  needy  world, 

■We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  our  Saviour, 
the  Master  of  men.     Amen. 


i 


THE  JOURNAL 


The    Journal    of    the    proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FTIOM  THE  SENATE 

A  me.ssat:e  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGrown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow - 
ine  title: 

H.R  7371  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice, 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1962.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendments  to  the 
foregoin.e  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr  McClellan.  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Hay- 
den.  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Ptjlbright,  Mr. 
Bridges.  Mr,  Saltonstall.  Mr.  Mttndt. 
an.d  Mi."=;  Smith  of  Maine  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  me.ssape  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

S  85.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Rosario 
Barrena-Villachica.  Maria  Dolores  Villar 
Salinas.  Angela  Casanova  Cabello.  Carmen 
Guen.iga  Anchustegul.  and  Flora  Casals 
Pons: 

S  304    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Lekos; 

.S  570  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppa 
Alonzi: 

S  713  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anastasia 
Stassinopoulos:   and 

S.  722  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aideh 
Kobler. 


ELECTION  OF  HON.  JOHN  W.  Mc- 
CORMACK  AS  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

Mr  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to 
the  Speaker's  table  a  resolution  (H.  Res. 
445 »  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H  Res,  445 

Resolicd.  That  Hon.  John  W.  McCor- 
mack.  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected 
Speaker  pro  tempore  during  the  absence  of 
the  Speaker, 

Resolved,  That  the  President  and  the  Sen- 
ate be  notified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  election 
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at  Hon.  John  W.  McCormack  as  Speaker 
pro  tempore  during  Uie  absence  of  tbe 
Speaker. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SWEARING    IN    OF    SPEAKER    PRO 
TEMPORE 

Hon.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK  as- 
siuned  the  Chair  and  the  oath  of  of- 
fice was  administered  to  him  by  Mr. 
Walter. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT   OF   1961 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tomorrow  night  to  file  a  rep>ort  on 
the  foreign  assistance  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  1962. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TABER  reserved  all  points  of  or- 
der on  the  bill. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE  AND  JUS- 
TICE. THE  JUDICIARY.  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1962 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  7371) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Justice,  the  judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  appoints  the  following  con- 
ferees: Messrs.  Rodney,  Sikzs,  Cannon, 
Bow,  and  Tabzr. 


ACTIVE  DUTY  PROMOTION  OPPOR- 
TUNITY OF  AIR  FORCE  OFFICERS 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  fH.R.  7809)  to 
improve  the  active  duty  promotion  op- 
portunity of  Air  Force  officers  from  the 
grade  of  major  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel,  with  a  Senate  amendment  there- 
to, and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert:  "That,  during  the  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  at  the  close  of  June  30,  1963,  any 
authorized  strength  prescribed  for  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  by  or  under  sec- 
tion 8202  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  may 
be  exceeded  by  noL  more  than  four 
thousand." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 


There  was  no  objection.  I 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 

in. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laad  on 

the  table. 
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AIRCRAFT  OR  MISSILE  ACCIDENT 
DAMAGE 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speakers  desk  the  bill  <H.R. 
7934)  to  authorize  the  Secretaries  of  the 
military  departments  to  make  emergency 
payments  to  persons  who  are  injured  or 
whose  property  is  damaged  as  a  result 
of  aircraft  or  missile  accidents,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  "$2,000."  and  In- 
sert: "$1,000." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

i 

DISABILITY    AND    DEATH    BENTFIT 
WITHHOLDING 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill 
(H.R.  4785  I  relating  to  withholding  for 
State  employee  retirement,  disability, 
and  death  benefit  system  purposes,  on 
the  compensation  of  certain  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  National  Guard,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows:  :i 

Page  3.  after  line  3.  Insert:  !| 

"Sec.  2.  Section  709(fi  of  title  32.  tlnlted 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  tine  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Compensation  au- 
thorized under  this  section  may  include  the 
amounts  of  the  employer's  contributions  to 
retirement  systems.  Such  contributions 
shall  not  exceed  6'2  per  centum  of  the  com- 
pensation on  which  such  contributions  are 
based.'  " 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina''  jl 

There  was  no  objection.  Il 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read' 
"An  act  to  provide  specific  authority  for 
Federal  payments  of  the  employer's  share 
of  the  cost  of  retirement  systems  for 
civilian  employees  of  the  National  Guard 
and  to  extend  the  authority  for  with- 
holding employee  contributions  to  State 
retirement  systems  by  permitting  de- 
ductions of  employees'  contributions  to 
State-sponsored  plans  pronding  retire- 
ment disability  or  death  benefits." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MAKING  THE  CALL  OF  THE  CON- 
SENT CALENDAR  AND  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULES  IN  ORDER  ON 
WEDNESDAY.   SEPTEMBER  6,    1961 

Mr  BOLLING.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privnleged 
resolution  <H  Res  444.  Rept.  No.  1089 » 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

Resolved.  That  the  call  of  the  Consent 
C.ilendar  and  consideration  of  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules,  in  order  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 4.  1961.  may  be  m  order  on  Wednes- 
day. September  6.  1961. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  444  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Re.'iolved.  That  the  call  of  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar and  consideration  of  motions  to  sus- 
pend the  rules,  in  order  on  Monday.  Septem- 
ber 4.  1961.  may  be  In  order  on  Wednesday, 
September  6.   1961. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  House  now  consider 
the  resolution? 

The  question  was  taken. 

So,  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof,  the  House  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr  BOLLING  Mr  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  resolution  is  quite  clear.  The 
real  discussion  of  this  matter  took  place 
on  yesterday.  I  therefore  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time  and  yield  30  minutes 
to  the  pentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Hoffman  ' . 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  given  us  a  very  good  ex- 
planation of  the  resolution. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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BERLLN   NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  worst 
move  the  United  States  could  possibly 
make  concerning  the  Berlin  crisis  would 
be  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  masters 
of  aggression.  There  is  nothing  to  nego- 
tiate. This  crisis  was  created  by  the 
Soviet  Union  without  just  cause.  It  was 
created  by  the  Soviets  to  get  something 
from  the  free  world  and  to  test  our  nerves 
and  our  determination.  If  we  negotiate 
and  participate  in  summit  conferences 
every  time  the  Soviets  create  a  crisis  o" 
plan  some  aggression,  someday  we  will  be 
negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 


control  of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is  not 
too  fantastic  to  see  the  time  when  we  will 
negotiate  for  Florida  or  Alaska.  We 
must  remain  firm  and  not  give  1  inch 
or  concede  one  principle.  Justice  Is  on 
o'or  side.  PYance  during  this  crisis  is 
adopting  a  realistic  position.  We  should 
stand  with  France  and  sweat  this  prob- 
lem through  to  the  finish  with  fortitude 
and  resolution.  It  Ls  now  or  never.  The 
free  world  has  lost  through  every  con- 
ference with  Soviet  leaders.  In  all  of 
our  negotiations  with  them  we  have  been 
the  loser.    We  have  been  on  the  defense. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  have  never  saved  1 
inch  of  free  territory  or  preserved  the 
freedom  of  any  people  through  confer- 
ences and  negotiations  with  the  Commu- 
nist masters  of  deceit  and  aggression. 
On  any  list  of  failure  and  surrender  we 
find  Teheran.  Yalta.  Potsdam,  Camp 
David,  Pans,  and  Vienna  with  its  loss  of 
Laos.  I  warned  this  House  that  no  good 
would  come  of  Uie  Khrushchev  confer- 
ences with  President  Eisenhower.  I 
wained  this  House  of  the  danger  of  our 
President  going  to  Vienna.  These  con- 
ferences did  not  prevent  or  stop  aggres- 
sion in  Laos,  Africa.  Cuba,  nor  Berlin. 
Conferences  and  negotiations  with  the 
Communists  always  lead  to  more  nego- 
tiations, more  conferences,  more  failure, 
and  compromise  of  principle.  In  their 
campaign  to  conquer  the  world  they  are 
gambling  on  our  desire  for  peace  and  our 
desire  to  buy  time.  This  is  the  surest 
step  toward  war  and  the  loss  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  Just  as  Munich  led 
to  war,  so  are  these  conferences  today. 
If  someone  stole  my  television  set,  I  am 
not  going  to  negotiate  with  him  about 
the  famUy  car  because  next  he  might 
want  the  refrigerator  or  my  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  and  should  put 
Communists  on  the  defense.  Let  us 
create  a  crisis  of  our  own.  Let  us  de- 
mand free  elections  in  Poland.  Czecho- 
slovakia. Hungary.  North  Korea.  Cuba, 
East  Germany,  and  in  the  countless  ter- 
ritories seized  by  the  Communist  aggres- 
sors. If  we  must  negotiate,  let  us  nego- 
tiate about  the  captive  nations.  Nego- 
tiations on  any  other  basis  would  lead  to 
oiiT  destructioru 


FOREIGN-AID  BILL  DOES  NOT  ABDI- 
CATE CONGRESSIONAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION AUTHORITY 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr  Speaker.  T  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  mv 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  Of  the  gentleman 
from  Wa.sliington? 

There  was  no  objection.    ' 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  House  conferees  on  the 
foreign -aid  bill  for  .standing  firm  against 
including  borrowing  authority  in  con- 
nection with  the  financing  of  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund. 

I  know  some  House  Members  have  ex- 
pressed doubt  as  to  just  what  the  new 
language  involves.  There  sUll  is  some 
fear  that  the  let;Lslative  branch  may 
have  abdicated  as  far  as  the  appropria- 
tions procedure  is  concerned  and  yielded 


congressional  responsibility  to  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

As  one  of  the  active  opponents  of 
back-door  spending,  I  admit  I  was 
fearful  especially  when  President  Ken- 
nedy was  quoted  as  saying  the  arrange- 
ment arrived  at  in  conference  was 
"wholly  satisfactory."  However.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  mind  was  .set  at  ease  in 
reading  the  transcript  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's  press  conference.  He  was  asked  if 
he  would  think  that  there  was  a  kind  of 
moral  obligation  upon  the  part  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  honor  ad- 
vanc.e  commilments  for  development 
lending.  The  President's  reply  was  clear 
and  unequivocal.    He  said: 

No.  I  wi;.uld  think  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  would  have  to  make  their 
own — meet   their   own   rosponslbllltles. 

I  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  language 
adopted  by  the  conference  committee 
on  the  foreign  aid  bill  giving  authority 
to  make  long-term  commitments  for  de- 
velopment lending  is  setting  forth  what 
already  has  been  a  practice.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  long-range  planning  which  has 
bipartisan  support  in  this  House,  but  as 
for  the  matter  of  appropriations.  I  am 
glad  tlic  President  agrees  and  is  satis- 
fied tliat  the  Congress  has  retained  full 
responsibility  for  appropriating  fiinds 
and  that  the  provision  of  Treasury  bor- 
rowing has  been  eliminated. 


FINAL    JLT3GMENT    NEARS    ON 
-•      CHEROKEE    AWARD 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thousands  of  Cherokee  Indians  were 
cheered  yesterday  by  the  announcement 
of  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy 
that  the  Government  will  not  appeal  the 
recent,  long-awaited  award  of  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission. 

The  Attorney  General,  after  caieful 
consideration  of  the  record  in  this 
major  Indian  claim  case,  concluded  that 
an  appeal  would  not  be  justified  and 
would  only  serve  to  delay  justice. 

I  am  informed  that  attorneys  of  the 
Department  are  cooperating  with  tribal 
attorneys  to  expedite  the  entry  of  final 
judgment  by  the  Commi.ssion.  in  order 
that  the  appropriation  for  the  award 
may  l>e  made  m  this  session  of  the 
Congress.  While  an  offset  question  re- 
mains to  be  settled,  it  should  not  delay 
the  judgment  or  appropriation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  and  trust  the.'^e 
formalities  may  be  speedily  concluded 
in  order  that  both  the  appropriation 
and  the  needed  distribution  legislation 
may  be  enacte^l  at  the  earliest  possible 
date 

The  Cherokees  have  waited  many, 
many  years  for  this  day  of  justice;  their 
hearts  are  f till  of  gratitude  today  for  the 
Attorney  General's  decision  and  the 
effort  to  expedite  final  settlement. 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  440 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday, August  30,  1961.  I  introduced 
House  Resolution  440,  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  and  study  of  the 
availability  to  members  of  the  Aimed 
Forces  of  information  concerning  the 
struggle  with  Soviet  imperialism.  This 
actually  means  the  Communist  world- 
wide conspiracy. 

Further,  that  the  committee  investi- 
gate the  aomouishment  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Edwin  A.  Walker,  who  was  also  relieved 
from  his  command  in  Europe.  This 
action  was  taken  because  of  charges 
made  by  a  paper  called  the  Overseas 
Weekly,  a  paper  that  I.  myself,  com- 
plained about  being  sold  on  military 
bases,  several  years  ago.  The  action 
against  this  distmguished  general,  based 
upon  the  statement  of  General  Clarke, 
was  .--bout  as  weak  a  position  as  could 
possibly  be  had.  I  believe  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Congress  to  ferret  out  the  truth 
and  I  am  certain  General  Walker  would 
be  completely  vindicated  and  the  Over- 
seas Weekly  barred  from  all  military  in- 
.stallations.  Further,  it  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  our  mihtary  commanders 
are  being  prevented  from  informing  the 
members  of  the  armed  services  of  the 
machinations  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy, Moscow  radio  is  broadcasting 
24  hours  a  day  to  our  troops  in  43  dif- 
ferent languages,  with  the  intent  of 
destroying  their  morale.  Why  should 
our  military  commanders  be  prevented 
from  giving  the  truth  to  their  own 
troops?  It  is  just  as  important  in  the 
cold  war,  that  the  members  of  our  armed 
services  be  properly  informed,  as  It  is 
for  them  to  learn  how  to  use  all  types  of 
weapons  for  a  possible  hot  war. 

I  often  wonder  why  this  has  happened 
and  I  am  sure  the  American  people  also, 
not  only  wonder,  but  are  demanding 
that  the  Congress  take  some  action.  I 
sincerely  hope  the  Rules  Committee  will 
give  this  resolution  immediate  attention 
and  report  it  for  House  action. 


RECIPE  FOR   CONFUSION 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fiom  Indiana. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  'WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  submit  here  today 
what  I  call  a  "recipe  for  confusion,"  a 
way  in  wliich  to  assure  to  future  govern- 
ments of  this  Nation  that  orderly  proc- 
esses of  legislation  and  executive  action 
can  be  avoided  in  favor  of  government 
by  crisis. 

I  do  not  recommend  this  recipe.  Al- 
though the  ingredients  are  made  to  look 
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as  succulent  as  any  viands  that  ever 
graced  a  table,  they  are  actually  bitter 
fruit,  indeed.  The  tasting  is  bad  enough, 
but  the  indigestion  is  even  worse  and 
the  aftereffects  are  horrifying,  indeed. 
The  recipe  is  simple : 

Take  programs  that  are  among  the  fond 
dreams  of  every  do-gooder  who  can  get  the 
President's  ear.  Mix  with  political  pressures 
of  every  sort — a  dash  of  carrot,  a  pound  of 
whip,  a  sprinkling  of  coercion,  a  teaspoon  of 
cajolery.  Pour  into  a  Congress  whose  leaders 
are,  at  best,  lukewarm  to  many  of  these  pro- 
grams. Add  some  foot  dragging,  eye  wink- 
ing, and  other  ingredients  designed  to  slow 
things  down.  Spice  with  more  liberal  Ideas 
thought  up  by  the  Congress.  Blend  in  pres- 
sure from  these  liberals  to  combine  with 
White  House  pressures.  Let  simmer  for  8 
months. 

There,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  your  rec- 
ipe for  "organized  confusion,"  a  recipe 
that  is  getting  nothing  but  criticism 
from  all  over  the  Nation  today. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  stop  mix- 
ing ingredients.  Let  us  stop  simmering 
the  stew.  Let  us  put  water  on  the  fire 
and  go  home. 


REPORT  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE  ACT 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
8666)  the  Educational  Exchange  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNIST  CHINA 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  order  of  this  House  of  Tuesday, 
August  29,  1961,  I  call  up  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  34,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  enjoys  close  and  friendly  relations 
with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China,  including  treaty  obligations  which 
this  Government  honors;   and 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  China  has  faith- 
fully discharged  Its  obligations  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations;   and 

Whereas  the  Chinese  Communist  govern- 
ment has  flagrantly  violated  basic  human 
rights,  has  imposed  on  the  Chinese  people 
one  of  the  most  brutal  regimes  known  to 
history,  and  Is  without  authority  to  speak 
for  the  Chinese  people  other  than  the  au- 
thority that  derives  from  usurpation  and 
tyranny;  and 

Whereas  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
by  its  aggression  in  Korea,  its  repression  in 
Tibet,  its  threats  against  its  neighbors,  its 
failure  to  release  American  prisoners  as 
promised,  its  export  of  narcotics  to  non- 
Communist  countries,  in  collaboration  with 
criminal  elements  in  these  countries,  on  a 
scale  that  makes  it  the  major  source  of  the 
international  illicit  narcotics  traffic,  and  its 
hostUlty  toward  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  has  demonstrated  that  it  is 
not  qualified  for  representation  in  the 
United  Nations:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
shall  continue  to  meet  its  commitments  to 
the  people  and  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  China  and  shall  continue  to  support  that 


Government  as  the  representative  of  China 
in  the  United  Nations;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  shall 
continue  to  oppose  the  seating  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  regime  In  the  United  Na- 
tions so  long  as  that  regime  persists  In  defy- 
ing the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  American  people  support?  the 
President  in  not  according  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition to  the  Chinese  Communist  regime. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  nu- 
merous occasions  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  expressed  itself  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  on  resolutions  against 
diplomatic  recognition  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment of  the  regime  of  Communist 
China  and  against  its  admission  to  the 
United  Nations. 

We  come  again  to  this  issue.  I  believe 
it  desirable,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  text  of 
the  resolution  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point:  _  11 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Uillted 
States  enjoys  close  and  friendly  relations 
with  the  Government  of  the  RepubUc  of 
China.  Including  treaty  obligations  which 
this  Government  honors;  and 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  China  has  fiiith- 
fully  discharged  its  obligations  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations;   and 

Whereas  the  Chinese  Communist  govern- 
ment has  flagrantly  violated  basic  human 
rights,  has  imposed  on  the  Chinese  people 
one  of  the  most  brutal  regimes  known  to 
history,  and  Is  without  authority  to  tapeak 
for  the  Chlneses  p>eople  other  than  the  au- 
thority that  derives  from  usurpation  and 
tyranny;  and 

Whereas  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  by 
its  aggression  in  Korea,  its  repression  in 
Tibet,  its  threats  against  its  neighbors,  its 
failure  to  release  American  prisoners  as 
promised,  its  export  of  narcotics  to  tion- 
Communist  countrie.s,  in  collaboration  with 
criminal  elements  in  these  countries,  on  a 
scale  that  makes  it  the  major  source  of  the 
international  Illicit  narcotics  traffic,  and  its 
hostility  toward  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  has  demonstrated  that  it  is 
not  qualified  for  representation  in  the  United 
Nations:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring ) .  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  shall 
continue  to  meet  its  commitments  to  the 
people  and  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China  and  shall  continue  to  support  that 
Government  as  the  representative  of  China 
in  the  United  Nations;    and   be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  shall  con- 
tinue to  oppose  the  seating  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  in  the  United  Nations  so 
long  as  that  regime  persists  in  defying  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter; 
and   be    it   further 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  American  people  support  the 
President  in  not  according  diplomatic  recog- 
nition to  the  Chinese  Communist  regime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is  consid- 
ered luider  unusual  procedures,  in  that 
unless  time  is  yielded  for  the  purpose, 
amendments  are  not  in  order. 

I  am  aware  that  some  of  you  feel  that 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  this  resolu- 
tion should  also  be  applicable  to  Outer 
Mongolia.  I  share  your  sentiment  and 
have  introduced  separate  legislation  on 
the  subject.  Since  this  resolution  has 
been  passed  by  the  other  body,  should  it 
be  amended,  there  is  doubt  that  time  will 
permit  a  possible  conference  or  that  the 
other  body  will  consider  it,  if  amended. 

I  think,  however,  I  can  give  you  rea- 
sonable   assurance    that    the    separate 


resolution  on  the  admission  of  Outer 
Mongolia  to  the  United  Nations  will  be 
considered  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  I  join  those  of  you  who  share 
this  view  that  action  of  this  nature  is 
desirable,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
brought  to  the  floor  before  adjournment. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  this  House  wUl  overwhelm- 
ingly, and  I  hope,  unanimously,  approve 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  34.  In 
doing  so,  we  address  ourselves  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  yes,  to  all  peoples  of  the  world.  The 
action  here  will  give  strength  and  assur- 
ance to  those  of  our  own  people  who 
harbor  some  fear  that  we  may  weaken 
and  be  less  diligent  in  our  opposition  to 
the  Chinese  Conununist  regime  becoming 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations.  It 
should  strengthen  other  peoples  of  the 
world  who  see  some  increased  opposition 
to  our  stand  on  this  issue. 

In  my  judgment.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
should  absolutely  leave  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  people  anywhere  that  pressures 
from  whatever  source  applied  will  con- 
tinue to  be  resisted  with  the  strongest 
possible  determination.  It  would  be  im- 
conscionable  and  unthinkable  for  us  to 
do  otherwise. 

In  the  face  of  the  aggressive  intents 
of  the  Chinese  Communists,  according 
to  their  own  admissions;  the  fact  that 
the  Communist  regime  does  not  repre- 
sent the  will  of  the  people  it  ruthlessly 
rules;  because  of  the  constant  belliger- 
ence toward  free  people  of  other  coun- 
tries; because  of  their  avowed  and  re- 
corded efforts  to  sabotage  and  subvert 
other  nations,  including  the  illicit, 
wholesale  export  of  narcotics;  and  be- 
cause  of  this  outlaw  regime's  action  in 
Korea,  it  is  cn.\stal  clear  that  not  the 
slightest  con.sideration  should  be  enter- 
tained that  Red  China  qualifies  for  ad- 
mission to  the  United  Nations  or  is  en- 
titled to  diplomatic  recognition  by  our 
own  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  someone  may  say,  and 
meritorioiisly  so,  that  there  is  no  need 
to  include  any  po.sslble  condition  in  this 
resolution  as  to  the  admission  of  Com- 
munist China  to  the  United  Nations. 
In  otiier  words,  they  may  say,  "Why  in- 
clude, so  long  as  that  regime  persists 
in  defying  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter"?  "  My  reply  to  such  a 
question  would  simply  be  that  it  is  not 
a  condition,  and  to  add  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  to  indicate  that 
the  Red  regime  of  China  would  ever 
qualify.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  af- 
fairs of  men,  even  the  vilest  sinner  has 
the  capacity  to  repent. 

The  16th  session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions opens  on  September  19.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  U.S.  Government  in 
the  United  Nations  will  be  fortified  with 
an  important  tool  of  opposition  to  the 
admission  of  Red  China  by  the  action 
of  the  Congress.  The  Congress  speaks 
for  the  American  people.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  resolution  reflects  the 
views  of  the  vast  majority,  and  that  vast 
majority,  through  this  Congress  and 
through  our  representatives  in  the 
United  Nations,  says  to  the  world  that 
we  stand  on  the  principle  that  so  long 
as   any   regime   practices   the   outlawry 
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plainly  evidenced  by  the  Red  leaders  of 
Communist  China,  that  we  will  stand 
unequivocably  firm  and  determined  that 
she  shall  not  take  her  place  among  other 
nations  of  the  world  at  the  council  table. 

Mr,  BECKER.  Mr  Speaker,  wnll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BURLESON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  this  question:  This  resolu- 
tion has  now  passed  the  other  body,  and 
is  here  for  action  in  the  House.  Certain- 
ly I  and  others  are  in  favor  of  what  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bitfleson] 
has  said.  But  the  gentleman  cannot  give 
us  any  assurance  that  even  though  a  res- 
olution with  respect  to  Outer  Mongolia 
will  come  out  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
where  we  can  act  on  it.  that  the  other 
body   would   act  on  the  resolution? 

Mr.  BURLESON  No;  we  would  have 
no  assurance  of  that.  As  a  result  of  that 
opinion,  I  have  introduced  a  simple  reso- 
lution which  I  hope  can  be  passed  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  BECKER.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman 
to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  resison 
why  we  cannot  amend  this  to  include 
Outer  Mongolia  to  reflect  our  opposition 
to  recognizing  that  country? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  certainly  would 
not  argue  the  point  as  to  the  merits  of  ex- 
cludmg  it,  except  the  circumstances  as 
the  gentleman  well  knows,  are  somewhat 
different. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reason  is  sim- 
ply this:  If  we  amend  this  resolution,  it 
may  require  a  conference  between  the 
House  and  the  other  body.  Even  if  the 
Senate  accepted  the  amendments  which 
miyht  be  adopted  here,  we  have  no  as- 
surance that  under  the  press  of  busi- 
ness they  would  have  time  to  reach  it. 
It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  time  but  again 
I  give  assurances  that  dihgent  effort  will 
be  made  to  bring  up  separately  the  reso- 
lution I  have  introduced  to  apply  to  Out- 
er Mongolia  in  practically  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  present  resolution  appUes  to 
Red  China. 

Mr.  BECKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  then  it  would  seem— I  am 
not  arguing  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  for  whom  I  have  but  the  great- 
est respectr— to  be  the  fact  that  there 
may  not  be  time  if  we  were  to  amend 
this  resolution  to  go  back  to  the  other 
body,  and  for  the  other  body  to  act  upon 
the  matter  in  conference.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  time. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  That  is  correct. 
Since  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
on  many  occasions  passed  a  similar  reso- 
lution without  having  it  finally  con- 
cluded, we  now  have  a  certainty  of  con- 
current action  by  adopting  the  language 
before  us  without  change. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  here  is  an 
opportunity  for  an  expression  by  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  should  not  recognize 
Commuiiist  China  and  Communist 
China  should  not  under  any  circum- 
stances be  admitted  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Mr.  BECKER.  And  the  same  feeling 
with  regard  to  Outer  Mongolia  should  be 
expressed.    I  express  that  feeling  to  the 


gentleman  from  Texas,  and  I  know  he 
agrees  with  that.  I  would  hope  there 
would  be  some  means  of  getting  it  in  this 
resolution  today.  I  think  it  is  highly  im- 
portant In  view  of  certain  steps  and  ac- 
tions which  have  been  taken  in  the  psist 
month  which  make  it  very  clear  that 
there  is  an  attempt  to  recognize  Outer 
Mongolia  as  a  deal  for  another  action  in 
another  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate and  highly  respect  the  gentle- 
man's views  and  share  them.  With  the 
resolutions  which  have  been  introduced. 
I  believe  reasonable  assurance  can  be 
Riven  that  consideration  will  be  given 
to  this  very  important  question  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Beyond 
that  I  cannot  go.  I  can  give  a  promise 
so  far  as  my  own  efforts  are  concerned. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
the  highest  respect  for  the  gentleman 
and,  of  course,  I  accept  his  word.  I  know- 
he  will  do  everything  he  possibly  can. 
and  I  hope  that  we  will  get  action  on 
that  this  session. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
most  appreciative  of  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida   :Mr.  F.^scell: 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr  Speaker,  first  of 
all  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Judd],  who  pre- 
ceded me  in  this  discussion  on  the  resolu- 
tion now  pending  before  the  House.  It 
is  very  timely  and  fitting  that  we  have 
this  opportunity  once  again  to  reaffirm 
our  position  and  to  rededicate  ourselves 
as  Representatives  of  the  American 
people  on  this  issue. 

This  House  has  spoken  many  times  on 
the  subject.  In  my  own  case  I  have 
maintained  this  position  from  the  day  I 
have  been  in  Congress,  and  I  am  sure 
that  is  true  of  many,  many  others. 
Many  of  us  have  introduced  bills  on  this 
same  subject.  The  substance  of  mv  bill. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  293,  intro- 
duced by  me  on  May  4,  1961,  is  incorpo- 
rated in  the  pending  bill.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  34.  So,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wholeheartedly  support  the  pending 
bill. 

Red  China  indicts  itself  before  the 
world  and  we,  in  advancing  our  freedom 
doctrine,  must  pursue  this  indictment 
with  all  vigor.  It  is  important  and 
significant  that  we  on  this  day,  at  this 
particular  time  in  world  events,  take  a 
strong  bipartisan  stand  in  support  of  our 
President's  position  on  this  vital  inter- 
national question. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  at  this  point  it  would  be  advisable 
for  me  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  the  privilege 
of  extending  their  remarks  on  this 
pending  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri LMr.  Curtis  1. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  h(^>e  I  can  do  what  I  want  to  do 
in  the  time  allotted  me. 


We  have  psissed  this  resolution  manj- 
times,  and  it  behooves  us  to  pay  a  UtUa 
attention  to  why  the  resolutions  we 
passed  did  not  have  more  effect  Of 
course  I  am  strongly  behind  this  resolu- 
tion. 

One  reason  is  that  we  have  not  come 
forward  with  a  bill  of  particulars  to  the 
extent  that  we  might.  I  was  very  ap- 
preciative of  the  remarks  erf  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  but 
when  you  say  in  this  resolution  "persist 
in  defying  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter"  we  should  doctiment 
that  as  we  can  and  as  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  has  stated. 

But  I  asked  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  for  example.  Have  you  prepared 
a  document  that  lists  the  various  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations  Charter  in 
which  China  is  in  violation  so  that  we 
can  disseminate  this  kind  of  informa- 
tion to  the  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try, in  our  various  districts?  I  am 
always  asked  this  question,  as  I  know 
my  colleagues  have  been,  and  I  think 
that  needs  to  be  done. 

One  other  thing.  I  think  a  part  of  this 
document  needs  to  point  out  where  Rus- 
sia actually  is  in  violation  of  the  Charter; 
and.  going  further,  where  Red  China 
is  in  violation  of  many  things,  and  I 
think  they  are,  which  Russia  is  not  in 
violation  of. 

In  my  opinion,  the  theme  is  this;  The 
icDple  we  must  plead  with,  and  I  think 
the  rest  of  us  must  do  the  same  thing 
if  these  resolutions  are  going  to  have 
meaning,  are  those  who  approve  the 
United  Nations.  I  happen  to  think  that 
the  United  Nations  is  fundamentally  a 
pood  base  to  start  on.  But  those  who 
would  improve  the  United  Nations  had 
best  realize  that  the  one  way  to  destroy 
the  United  Nations  is  to  lower  its 
standards. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
pointed  out  in  tliis  debate,  we  have  to 
relate  this  to  the  eligibiUty  clauses. 
"WTiat  destroyed  the  League  of  Nations 
was  the  destruction  of  its  standards. 
Any  organization  can  become  meaning- 
less if  the  few  things  it  stands  for  are 
eroded,  and  the  adamant  Red  China  un- 
der the  present  circtmistances  is  in  vio- 
lation by  failing  to  agree  on  any  basic 
principle.  That  is  a  sure  way  of  destroy- 
ing the  United  Nations  as  opposed  to 
perfecting  the  United  Nations. 

I  would  like  to  know — I  think  this 
is  true,  but  I  have  not  documented  it — 
Red  China  does  not  agree  to  the  Inter- 
national Geneva  Convention  so  far  as 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  and  other 
things  are  concerned.  I  think  Russia 
agrees  on  that.  I  think  that  is  one  of 
the  things  we  should  document.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Tliat  is  correct.  And  also 
the  Soviet  Union  subscribes  and.  I  think, 
fairly  consistently,  adheres  to  the  Inter- 
national Conventions  on  Opium  Traffic, 
which  Red  China  does  not  pretend  to 
recognize  or  follow. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
eTT  I  want  to  renew  my  basic  request. 
Permission  to  extend  remarks  has  been 
granted,  but  I  wish  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  would  ask  the  staff. 
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if  they  could  do  it  within  the  proper 
time,  to  prepare  the  kind  of  material  and 
put  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  so 
that  we  can  use  this  material  to  send 
back  to  the  r)eople  in  our  communities 
in  order  to  let  them  understand  the 
reasons  behind  this  and  why  this  is  so 
important  if  they  want  to  perfect  and 
improve  the  United  Nations  rather  than 
to  damage  and  destroy  it. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  that  the  United  Na- 
tions itself  has  documented  a  list  of 
violations  by  Red  China  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations.  The 
record  is  devastating. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Can  we 
put  that  in  the  Record  at  this  point? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  shall  try  to  get  a  copy 
of  it.  May  I  also  say  that  there  is  in 
preparation  right  now  by  our  own 
agencies  the  very  thing  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  asks  for.  There 
are  many  shorter  statements  of  the  ma- 
jor violations,  but  a  virtually  complete 
documentation,  I  grant  you,  needs  to  be 
prepared  by  our  Government  and  given 
widest  possible  circulation. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  That  is 
what  will  make  these  resolutions  more 
effective,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan I . 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution  on  the  question  of  Red  China 
is  pertinent  and  timely.  We  should 
not,  we  must  not.  recognize  and  thus 
dignify  the  evil  regime  which  has  been 
imposed  by  force  upon  the  people  of 
mainland  China.  Nor  should  we  allow 
the  admission  of  that  regime  to  the 
United  Nations.  We  must  prevent  that 
admission,  if  needs  be  by  exercise  of 
our  veto  power. 

But  this  resolution  is  not  as  urgent 
as  the  p>ending  resolution  on  the  crisis 
of  Berlin  and  East  Germany.  The 
Members  of  the  House  were  prepared 
to  act  on  such  a  resolution  as  far  back 
as  Monday.  August  7.  It  was  sched- 
uled for  action  on  that  date.  Over  the 
previous  weekend  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  rec- 
onciled the  differences  among  Mem- 
bers on  the  substance  of  the  resolution. 
It  was  held  up — through  no  fault  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  through  no  fault  of  the 
gentlemen  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Col- 
merI  and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Gallagher!  and  through  no 
fault  of  mine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  long  over- 
due action  be  taken  on  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  351.  as  revised,  or  the 
leadership  announce  the  reasons  for 
further  delay  on  this  vital  matter. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Congress- 
woman  from  Illinois  IMrs.  Church  1. 
with  whom  I  have  the  pleasure,  dis- 
tinction, and,  I  might  add,  the  respon- 
sibility, of  serving  as  the  congressional 
representatives  in  the  United  Nations 
opening  on  September  19.     If  the  gen- 


tlewoman will  permit  me.  may  we  assure 
our  colleague  from  New  York  :  Mr. 
DerottnianJ  that  the  views  of  this  body 
will  be  expressed  in  places  where  our 
voices  will  be  heard  at  the  United  Na- 
tions this  fall. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  just  2  minutes  today.  I  could 
talk  for  an  hour  on  the  need  for  unani- 
mous pas.sage  of  this  resolution.  I  feel 
that  it  is  much  more  impori^int  that 
every  voice  in  the  Congress  be  given  a 
chance  to  testify  in  behalf  of  the  matter 
pending,  than  for  me  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
to  preempt  more  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Burleson  1  has  kindly 
pointed  out  that  he  and  I  are  soon  to 
carry  a  great  respon.sibility.  I  would  say 
through  no  merit  of  my  own,  though 
that  gentleman  has  great  merit.  We 
have  been  named  to  represent  the  Con- 
gre.-^.s  of  the  United  States — we  are,  in 
fact,  two  of  five  named  to  represent  the 
United  States  in  the  coming  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. If  the  Senate  in  its  wisdom  con- 
firms our  appointment,  we  shall  so  serve 
when  the  16th  General  Assembly  is 
called  to  order  on  September  19,  1961. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  for  years  m  this 
House  protested  any  consideration  of  a 
proposal  to  recognize  Red  China  or  per- 
mit its  admis.?!on  to  the  United  Nations. 
I  would  say  with  vehemence,  that  what- 
ever this  House  did.  I  personally  could 
not  vote  to  seat  Communist  China  as  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations.  But 
we  wish  to  go  to  the  General  Assembly 
fortified  in  our  own  conviction  and 
strengthened  in  our  action  by  the  weap- 
on that  can  be  given  us  to  use  as  it 
has  been  used  a?ain  and  again — the  ex- 
prcs.sed  resolution  of  this  body  of  free- 
men and  freewomen  representing  a  na- 
tion of  freemen  and  freewomen,  that 
the  United  Nations  shall  not  be  threat- 
ened by  the  admission  of  a  nation  u  hich 
defies  our  principles  of  freedom,  and 
which  by  its  actions  presents  to  all  of 
us  a  challenge  to  work  harder  for  the 
preservation  of  those  principles,  convic- 
tions, and  ideals  which  are  our  heritage, 
without  which  we  would  not  want  to 
live. 

I  welcome  the  suggestion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Cortis  1 
that  we  put  into  the  Record  the  imple- 
menting facts  showing  why  we.  again 
representing  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  are  resolute  in  a  determination 
not  to  admit  to  the  United  Nations  a 
nation  that  does  not  deserve  to  be  so  rec- 
ognized or  so  admitted. 

I  trust  that  this  resolution  will  be 
passed  without  one  dissenting  voice. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  my  distin.^^uished  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki] 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Far  East  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  who  ordinarily 
would  be  handling  this  resolution  but 
who  has  so  graciously  yielded  to  me  that 
I  may  have  the  pleasure  and  privilege 
of  so  doincr. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  re.solution  proposing 
to  reaffirm  the  opposition  of   the  Con- 


gress to  the  recognition  of  Red  China 
and  to  the  admission  of  that  regime  to 
the  United  Nations.  I  urge  this  resolu- 
tion be  given  the  unanimous  vote  of  this 
body. 

I  w  ish  to  commend  my  good  friend,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Burleson  ! .  not  only  for  sponsor- 
ing this  resolution  but  for  bringing  it 
before  this  body  at  this  propitious  time. 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks and  those  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  JuddI 

As  one  who  has  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  as  a  delegate  to  the  14th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  I 
want  to  advise  that  a  unanimous  vote 
for  this  resolution  will  have  a  salutary 
and  ver>-  important  impact  on  the  non- 
committed  nations,  as  well  as  on  those 
countries  which  are  our  allies  but  at 
times  follow  a  course  that  is  not  in  our 
national  interest. 

In  my  opimon,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote 
today  is  not  intended  to  instruct  our 
delegation,  I  should  like  to  say  to  my 
friend  from  New  York  i  Mr  Derounian  i  . 
as  one  who  has  served  in  the  Unit*xl  Na- 
tions, that  our  delegation  needs  no  firm- 
ing up  on  this  question.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  necessary  we  advise  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
our  friends,  our  allies,  and  our  enemies 
alike,  that  the  Congress  is  firm  in  up- 
holding the  Cliarter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  qualifications  for  admis- 
sion of  countries  to  the  United  Nations, 

Some  may  say  because  Congress  has 
asserted  its  position  on  this  issue  the 
resolution  is  unnecessary. 

It  is  true,  this  is  not  the  first  time  that 
the  Congress  has  taken  steps  to  express 
Its  convictions  on  this  subject. 

In  1956.  a  resolution  similar  to  the  one 
which  we  are  considermg  today,  was  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  of  391  to  0  m  the  House, 
and  by  a  vote  of  86  to  0  in  the  other 
body 

In  1959.  the  Zablocki  resolution  on  this 
subject  was  approved  in  the  House  by  the 
overwhelming  vote  of    3j3  to  2 

Earlier  this  year.  338  Members  of  Con- 
gress signed  a  declaration  circulated  by 
the  Committee  of  One  Million  which  vig- 
orously opposed  the  seating  of  the  Red 
China  regime  in  the  United  Nations,  and 
diplomatic  recognition  of  that  Commu- 
nist regime  by  the  United  States. 

And  again  on  March  28,  1961.  nu- 
merous Members  of  Congress  took  the 
floor  of  the  House  when  I  had  a  special 
order  on  this  subject,  to  express  their 
their  strong  convictions  against  the 
acceptance  of  Communist  China  into 
the  United  Nations,  as  well  as  against 
our  recognition  of  that   regime. 

Some  people  have  said,  therefore,  that 
there  is  no  question  about  w  here  the  Con- 
gress stands  on  this  i,ssue.  and  that  there 
is  no  need  for  the  resolution  which  is 
pending  before  us. 

With  this  I  cannot  agree. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the 
Communist  regime  of  Red  China  has  not 
given  up  it3  designs  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  and  to  re- 
place the  legitimate  representation  of 
the  Republic  of  China.  Further,  the 
advocates  of  U.S.  recognition  of  Red 
China   are   continuing    their   campaign. 
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In  view  of  these  facts,  and  since  it  now 
definitely  appears  that  the  question  of 
the  admission  of  Red  China  will  be 
debated  by  the  16th  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  which  will  meet 
in  New  York  on  September  19,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  House  must  once  again 
express  its  position  on  these  issues. 

The  reasons  for  the  position  outlined 
in  the  resolution  are  based  on  reality 
and  solid  facts  of  history. 

These  facts  demonstrate  that,  by  every 
standard  of  national  and  international 
conduct,  the  Communist  regime  on  the 
mainland  of  China  is  an  outlaw  and  an 
aggressor.  Red  China  is  not  a  i)eaceful 
nation.  It  is  inadmissible  under  the 
charter. 

The  Red  China  regime  has  perpetrat- 
ed murder  upon  its  own  people.  It  has 
abused  foreign  nationals,  throwing  them 
into  prison  and  submitting  many  of  them 
to  inhuman  tortures  and  death.  It  has 
provoked  civil  or  foreign  wars  m  Korea, 
in  Tibet,  in  Indochina,  m  the  Philip- 
pines, in  Malaya,  and  in  Laos.  It  has 
been  branded  an  aggressor  by  the  United 
Nations,  and  in  spite  of  this  it  has  con- 
tinued to  defy  and  fight  that  organiza- 
tion. To  this  very  day.  the  Communist 
regime  of  Red  China  continues  to  defy 
United  Nations  aims  to  reunify  Korea, 
and  all  efforts  being  made  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  just  peace,  with 
freedom,  in  many  parts  of  southeast 
Asia. 

These  are  facts — this  is  the  reality 
with  which  we  must  deal 

These  facts  show  clearly  that  Com- 
munist China  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments outlined  in  the  U.N.  charter  for 
membership  in  the  United  Nations. 

Red  China  is  not  a  peace-loving  state, 
and  It  is  neither  willing  nor  able  to  carry 
out  the  obligations  of  membership  in 
the  United  Nations 

Red  China  must  not  be  admitted  to 
the  United  Nations,  and  it  must  not  be 
recognized  by  our  Nation 

These  are  my  sentiments.  And  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  the  membership  of  the 
House  will  concur  in  them  by  unanimous- 
ly approving  the  resolution  before  us. 

Mr.  BUTILESON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Adair]. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
wholeheartedly  the  sentiments  that  have 
been  expressed  heretofore  with  respect 
to  this  resolution.  But  I  think  there  is 
one  point  that  might  be  further  under- 
scored. A  short  time  ago  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  indicated  that  this  House 
and  indeed  the  Congress,  previously,  on 
many  occasions,  expressed  its  views  upon 
the  subject  of  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations.  This  is 
true.  It  is  estimated  that  on  as  many  as 
17  different  occasions  thLs  House  has  said 
that  we  do  not  believe  in  the  admission 
of  Red  China.  Then,  some  say,  why 
should  we  restate  that  position  today? 

I  think  we  should  do  so  because  here 
we  are  in  a  rather  new  Congress,  the  1st 
session  of  the  87th.  It  is  important  that 
the  views  of  this  Congress  be  made 
known  in  this  respect.  It  is  Important 
also  just  at  this  crucial  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  when  there  is  so  much 


conflict  between  communism  and  the 
freedom-loving  nations  that  we  again 
restate  our  position.  So  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  the  House  act 
upon  this  resolution,  that  it  act  favor- 
ably, and  that  it  act  unanimously  in 
showing  our  unalterable  opposition  to 
the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  BURLESON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut iMr.  Monagan], 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  resolution  not  only  on 
the  general  grounds  on  which  it  is  based 
but  al.so  because  of  specific  language, 
which  has  not  yet  been  referred  to.  and 
which  I  should  like  to  emphasize  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  spoken 
of  the  repression  of  Tibet  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  has  spoken  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  narcotics  trade,  but  there 
is  another  very  important  provision  in 
this  resolution  which  no  one  has  men- 
tioned. It  censures  Communist  China  for 
iLs  failure  to  release  American  prisoners 
as  promised.  We  in  Connecticut  are  ver>' 
seiisitive  about  this  question  because 
there  is  a  young  man  from  the  city  of 
New  Britain  named  John  Downey  who  is 
still  in  a  Communist  prison.  Therefore, 
for  this  reason,  to  emphasize  our  firm, 
national  feeling  in  this  connection,  as 
well  as  the  other  reasons  which  have 
been  mentioned.  I  think  it  is  extremely 
important  that  we  vote  this  resolution 
unanimously  today  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  on  his  outstand- 
ing work  m  connection  with  this  resolu- 
tion 

Mr.  BURLESON  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  my 
colleague  from  California  IMr.  Mc- 
donough I. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  resolution.  How- 
ever. I  do  feel  that  it  is  not  strong  enough 
nor  specific  enough  to  express  the 
opinion  of  this  Congress.  I  see  no  in- 
struction in  the  resolution  to  the  U.S, 
delegate  to  vote  "no"  if  a  proposal  should 
come  before  that  body,  and  I  see 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  resolution 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  American  people  support  the  Presi- 
dent in  not  according  diplomatic  recog- 
nition to  the  Chinese  Communist  re- 
gime. It  has  been  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  the  papers  were  filled  and  our  mail 
was  filled  with  vehement  protests 
against  Mr.  Lattimore's  being  sent  to 
Outer  Mongolia  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing that  nation  to  become  friendly 
with  the  United  States,  which  was  con- 
sidered a  back-door  approach  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations. 

We  have  passed  this  resolution  17 
times  before.  This  is  a  pious  resolution, 
in  a  sense.  It  is  an  expression  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  mild  in  its  approach.  It 
is  not  si>ecific  enough,  in  my  opinion. 
I  doubt  that  it  will  have  any  effect  on 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Relations,  which 
has  been  considered  the  invisible  gov- 
ernment in  the  control  of  international 
aJTairs  in  the  United  States. 


I  compliment  the  committee  on  bring- 
ing in  the  resolution.  I  think  it  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  repetition  of  what  we 
said  before.  But  I  do  not  think  we  have 
said  in  specific  terms  that  we  want  the 
U.S.  delegate  at  the  United  Nations  to 
vote  "no."  and  we  have  not  done  any- 
thing to  oppose  bringing  Outer  Mongolia 
into  the  United  Nations,  except  by  stat- 
ing that  we  do  not  want  Communist 
China  as  a  part  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  may  I  just  say  to  him  that  I  do 
not  intend  to  take  issue  any  further  than 
to  say  that  as  far  as  Outer  Mongolia  is 
concenied  there  is  no  evidence,  and  if 
there  is  I  would  be  happy  to  know  of  it, 
that  there  is  any  crucial  recognition  of 
any  sort  or  kind  involved.  Therefore,  I 
think  the  gentleman's  remark  in  that 
respect  is  rather  extraneous  to  the  issue 
here  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Why  should  not 
the  resolution  specify  that  the  UJ5. 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations  should 
vote  "no"  on  the  recognition  of  Red 
China? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  The  gentleman  may 
not  have  heard  my  earUer  remarks  in 
explanation  of  that  subject.  I,  and  I 
think  perhaps  others,  have  introduced 
resolutions  on  this  subject. 

It  was  considered  wise  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  orderly  procedure  that  they  be 
considered  separately  because  the  issues 
were  not  identical  and.  in  addition,  at 
the  present  time  we  did  not  think  that 
if  the  resolution  were  amended,  it  would 
have  a  fair  chance  of  being  passed  by 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  I  do  not  want  to 
appear  too  critical,  but  I  must  say.  hav- 
inu  said  the  same  thing  17  times.  What 
IS  the  reason  for  having  to  state  it  again. 
if  we  do  not  say  it  in  more  positive  terms 
this  time  than  it  was  said  on  previous 
occasions? 

Mr.  JUDD,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  is  the  gentleman  sug- 
gesting that  if  a  man.  on  his  17th  wed- 
ding anniversary,  tells  his  wife  he  loves 
her.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  be- 
cau.se  he  has  said  it  17  times  before' 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio    IMr.  Ashley  1. 

Mr  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reso- 
lution before  us  will  pass  overwhelming- 
ly, but  it  will  not  pass  unanimously. 
Two  years  ago.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cast  my 
vote  against  a  similar  resolution  and  on 
the  basts  of  the  convictions  I  had  at  that 
time.  I  shall  do  so  again  today.  On  that 
occasion  2  years  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
vote,  as  I  recall,  was  381  to  2.  Of  the  2 
dissenters,  one  has  survived  and  the 
other  has  not.  indicating  that  there  may 
be  at  least  a  certain  amount  of  political 
danger  in  expressing  opposition  to  the 
kind  of  resolution  before  us  today.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is  necessary  to 
choose  between  being  safe  and  being 
consistent  with  what  I  feel  Is  a  matter 
of  principle,  I  must  favor  the  latter.  I 
did  not  think  it  was  a  good  resolution  2 
years  ago  and  I  do  not  think  it  has  im- 
proved with  age.  Two  years  ago,  I  said 
that  the  resolution  then  before  us  was 
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both  undesirable  and  unnecessary — un- 
desirable because  It  restricted  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  President  in  tho  conduct  of 
our  foreign  policy  for  which  he  under 
the  Constitution  is  solely  responsible; 
unnecessary — because  Congress  has  gone 
on  record  no  fewer  than  19  times  in 
opposition  to  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations.  I  believe 
the  resolution  before  us  today  is  unde- 
sirable and  unnecessary  for  these  self- 
same reasons. 

Two  years  ago,  I  said  that  there  was 
no  noticeable  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration  to  waver 
on  the  question  of  Red  China's  admis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations.  Certainly 
the  Kennedy  administration  today  can- 
not be  said  to  entertain  any  illusions 
with  respect  to  the  Communist  menace 
which  confronts  us  throughout  the 
world.  Neither  administration  requested 
an  expression  from  Congress  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Red  China  because  it  simply  was 
not  and  is  not  needed. 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Con- 
gress persists  in  this  kind  of  gratuitous 
expression,  every  vestige  of  flexibility  in 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  stands 
to  be  destroyed.  It  is  time  we  recognize 
that  such  infringements  by  Congress 
upon  Presidential  authority,  well  inten- 
tioned  though  they  may  be,  may  actu- 
ally serve  to  frustrate  implementation  of 
an  afBrmative  foreign  policy. 

Let  me  say  again  for  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  tiiat  I  most  certainly  do  not 
favor  admission  of  Red  China  into  the 
United  Nations  at  this  time.  My  vote  to- 
day does  not  reflect  any  misconception 
with  respect  to  this  brutal  regime.  My 
objection  to  the  resolution  before  us  is 
that  the  administration  has  little  enough 
room  for  maneuver  on  China  policy 
without  Congress  tying  its  hands  still 
tighter. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Johansen]. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall. 
of  course,  support  this  resolution.  I  offer 
merely  one  observation  paraphrasing  the 
words  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  that 
what  we  do  not  do  in  the  way  of  vigor, 
firmness,  and  effective  action  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy  and  toward  our  enemies 
may  speak  so  loudly  that  the  world  will 
have  difficulty  hearing  what  we  say  in 
these  resolutions. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Johnson  J. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  resolution  deserves  the 
overwhelming  support  of  this  Congress. 
It  focuses  our  attention  on  the  magni- 
tude of  the  cold  war  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged. While  the  eyes  of  the  world  are 
centered  on  the  deepening  crisis  in  Ber- 
lin, we  must  not  forget  that  Communist 
China  is  an  equal  partner  with  the  So- 
viet Union  in  the  Communist  philosophy 
to  dominate  the  world. 

Communist  China  is  committed  to  the 
policy  that  "war  is  inevitable."  Gentle- 
men, we  are  told  that  Red  China  will  de- 
velop the  nuclear  bomb  within  the  next 
18  months.  Dedicated  to  a  program  that 
war  is  a  necessity,  that  human  life  is  of  no 


real  value,  should  awaken  all  of  us  to  the 
fact  Red  China  also  imposes  a  threat  to 
our  survival. 

Red  China  stands  adjudged  as  an  ag- 
gressor by  the  United  Nations,  yet  there 
are  those  who  claim  Communist  China 
should  be  in  this  world  body.  I  am  sure 
the  souls  of  thousands  of  American  youth 
who  died  in  the  rice  paddies  and  on  the 
desolate  ridges  of  Korea  will  cry  aloud  in 
protest  if  Communist  China  should  be 
accepted  into  the  family  of  nations. 

Red  China  remains  defiant  of  the  rules 
of  decent  international  conduct  and  ar- 
rogantly proclaims  dedication  to  the 
philosophy  of  armed  combat  as  the 
means  of  promoting  her  godless  ideology. 

All  our  leaders  state  we  are  at  war — 
a  cold  war.  It  is  a  war  being  fought  on 
many  fronts  but  by  a  means  short  of 
full-blown  armed  hostilities.  Prom  the 
standpoint  of  objectives,  on  the  part  of 
the  Communists,  it  is  as  much  war  as 
any  ever  fought.  Their  goals  are  de- 
moralization, conquest,  control,  and 
colonization  of  territory'  and  the  enslave- 
ment or  destruction  of  free  nations  and 
freemen.  Their  declared  ultimate  eoal 
is  the  subjugation  of  the  United  States. 

This  resolution  demon.vtrates  the  feel- 
ing of  Congress  that  Red  China  is  not 
only  a  threat  to  the  free  world  but  also  a 
dangerous  country  to  be  admitted  tc  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  join  in  a$king 
the  unanimous  adoption  of  this  timely 
resolution. 

Mr.  BURLESON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  PuciNSKil. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  resolution  and  urge 
its  unanimous  adoption. 

The  question  has  been  rai.sed  here  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  need  another  re- 
affirmation of  our  determination  not  to 
seat  Red  China  in  the  United  Nations. 
since  we  have  adopted  similar  resolu- 
tions on  19  previous  occasions  The 
thought  comes  to  me  that  it  is  extremely 
necessary  for  the  entire  country  and  the 
world  to  know  how  the  Members  of  thi.s 
Congress  feel,  and  that  this  resolution  i.s 
required  now  again,  to  remind  the  world 
of  the  fact  that  we  continue  to  be 
Eigainst  the  admission  of  Red  China  into 
the  United  Nations  simply  because  there 
are  those  who  might  say  that  maybe  the 
time  has  now  come  to  give  consideration 
to  the  admission  of  Red  China.  I  do  not 
think  Red  China  should  be  considered 
for  admission  into  the  United  Nations 
until  such  time  as  the  people  of  this  once 
great  nation  are  Riven  full  rights  of  self- 
determination.  There  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  if  the  people  of  China 
were  given  the  right  to  freely  elect  their 
leaders,  they  would  rid  China  of  the 
Communist  yoke  immediately  just  as 
would  the  people  of  all  captive  nations 
drive  the  Communists  out.  given  a  simi- 
lar opportunity.  I  hope  this  resolution 
wiU  be  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  BURLESON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  riso  to 
speak  about  this  resolution,  with  the 
realization  that  the  House  has  time  and 
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again  gone  on  record  on  this  question 
and  also  with  the  realization  that  this 
provision  is  included,  if  my  recollection 
is  correct,  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  which 
was  passed  and  that  it  will  probably  come 
back  to  us  in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr,  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
the  section  in  opposition  to  Red  China  is 
not  now  in  the  conference  report. 

Mr  RYAN.  In  any  event,  we  are  on 
record,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  face  this  question 
positively.  I  think  this  resolution  pre- 
sents a  negative  approach.  I  think  for 
us  to  say  in  the  United  Nations  that  this 
is  a  subject  which  is  taboo,  which  should 
not  be  debated,  which  should  not  be  dis- 
cussed, is  a  wrong  approach.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that 
tliere  are  650  million  people  on  the  main- 
land of  China;  tliat  this  country  will 
eventually  have  atomic  weapons;  and 
that,  if  there  is  going  to  be  any  measure 
of  control  over  armaments  throughout 
the  world,  efforts  must  be  made  to  bring 
all  nations  into  some  kind  of  disarma- 
ment agreement.  And.  if  we  do  not  talk 
to  the  people,  we  do  not  have  any  chance. 

While  we  cannot  support  the  admis- 
sion into  the  United  Nations  of  Com- 
munist China,  or  any  other  country 
which  does  not  adhere  to  the  principles 
of  the  United  Nations,  nevertheless  nego- 
tiations can  be  canied  on  and  efforts 
made  to  see  if  this  regime  is  willing  to 
release  prisoners  of  war.  if  it  is  willing  to 
adhere  to  the  declaratioi\s  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  to  what  extent.  A  commi.s- 
sion  set  up  under  the  United  Nations,  a 
committee  to  study  this  problem,  might 
in  time  find  an  appropriate  wilUngness; 
at  least,  it  would  be  an  approach.  It 
would  be  a  positive  step  forward. 

It  would  be  a  cessation  of  the  rigid 
thinking,  the  inflexible  thinkmg,  which 
has  guided  policy  in  this  area  in  the 
past. 

The  Constitution  places  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations 
in  the  executive  branch.  It  seems  un- 
wLse  at  this  particular  time — and  in  the 
face  of  the  mipending  struggle  in  the 
United  Nations  over  the  China  question- 
that  the  Congress  tie  the  hands  of  the 
Executive.  Beyond  this,  in  the  face  of 
the  possibihty  that  the  Peiping  govern- 
ment will  be  seated,  this  action  by  the 
Congre.ss  can  only  have  the  effect  of 
making  any  defeat  for  the  U.S.  {xjsition 
more  resounding  than  it  would  other- 
wise be.  There  is  a  chance  that  through 
tactical  maneuver,  and  other  means  of 
exerting  mfluence.  we  may  keep  the 
Peiping  government  out  of  the  United 
Nations  by  a  very  narrow  margin.  But 
if  this  IS  to  happen,  it  will  not  be  be- 
cause of  this  resolution.  Quite  to  the 
contrary,  as  year  after  year  support  has 
diminished  for  our  position — as  year 
after  year  delegations  have  made  It  all 
too  evident  that  they  deferred  to  the 
United  States  against  their  preconvic- 
tions—as  year  after  year  new  members 
have  been  added  who  do  not  care  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  United 
States  on  this  is.sue  our  position  has  be- 
come inci-easingly  tenuous.  One  might 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  on  this  issue 
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we  are  out  of  step  with  most  of  our 
European  allies  and  with  most  of  the 
nations  of  Asia  and  Africa,  including 
the  new  states  of  Africa.  It  is  mcreas- 
ingly  doubtful  whether  we  can  depend 
upon  the  earlier  support  of  all  the  Latin 
American  Republics 

This  resolution  will  not  cause  these 
nations  to  change  their  own  objective 
views  on  this  issue.  In  fact,  in  some 
instances,  in  their  determination  not  to 
be  pressured  into  an  alinement  in  the 
cold  war— this  resolution  will  have  the 
effect  of  hardening  their  determination 
not  to  vot*  with  the  United  States.  In 
some  quarters  of  the  world,  and  I  am 
not  referring  to  the  Communist  bloc, 
governments  and  peoples  are  becoming 
tired  of  catering  to  what  they  conceive 
to  be  the  highly  unrealistic  proposition 
that  the  Nationalist  Government  on  For- 
mosa represents  the  650  million  people 
of  mainland  China.  Right  or  wrong, 
they  are  becoming  tired  of  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Formosa  Government  is 
either  the  de  facto  government  or  the 
legitimate  Government  of  China.  In- 
deed many  increasingly  are  of  the  view 
that  these  very  assumptions — implying 
a  restoration  of  the  Chiang  Kai-shek 
government  upon  the  mainland — con- 
stitute a  threat  to  world  peace.  Rightly 
or  wrongly  these  nations  harbor  the 
thought  that  by  stubbornly  persisting  in 
our  opposition  to  seating  the  Peiping 
government  the  United  States  is  perpet- 
uating a  threat  to  the  peace.  This  be- 
ing the  case,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  those  nations  who  share  this  op- 
position to  our  China  policy — but  who 
support  us  on  most  other  questions — 
would  like  to  see  the  United  States  come 
out  of  this  bruised  as  little  as  possible. 
If  one  may  judge  their  public  state- 
ments correctly— they  would  Uke  to  see 
the  United  States  approach  this  issue  on 
Its  merits  as  any  other  issue  coming 
before  the  United  Nations.  They  feel 
embarrsissed  for  us  as  we  pose  the  issue, 
not  as  a  procedural  question  before  the 
United  Nations,  but  rather  as  an  ulti- 
mate test  of  faith  in  which  a  vote  against 
us  would  be  taken  as  a  total  rejection 
of  all  that  we  stand  for  and  a  total  em- 
bracement  of  communism.  As  we  pose 
the  issue,  their  vote  on  China  repre- 
sentation must  be  an  allout  acceptance 
of  what  we  stand  for  or  an  allout  rejec- 
tion. By  this  resolution  we  would  take 
the  issue  of  China  representation  out  of 
the  normtil  process  of  U.N.  solution  and 
instead  place  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  on  a  pedestal  in  the  United  Na- 
tions— then  challenge  the  assembled 
delegates  to  bring  our  prestige  crashing 
down. 

We  have  good  and  valid  reasons  for 
opposing  the  representation  of  Peiping 
in  the  United  Nations.  But  we  have 
failed  to  grasp  the  reality  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  non-Communist  na- 
tions disagree  with  our  position.  We  be- 
lieve, for  example,  that  the  Peiping 
regime  is  not  truly  representative  of  the 
Chinese  people  since  it  has  imposed  it- 
self upon  the  people.  It  has  not  held 
free  elections,  but  many  of  our  allies 
contend  that  this  is  not  a  criterion  of 


membership  in  the  United  Nations.  It 
is  evident,  they  say.  that  the  Peiping 
regime  has  de  facto  control  over  China. 
We  assert  that  Communist  China  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  being 
peace  loving  nor  of  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  international  law  and 
order.  To  document  this  position  we 
point  to  China's  aggression  in  Korea,  its 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Hague 
Convention  on  Prisoners  of  War.  its 
sword  rattling  over  Formosa  and  its 
aggression  in  southeast  Asia  and  Tibet. 
Many  of  our  allies  hold  the  view  that, 
while  this  may  be  true,  to  some  extent 
China's  bellicose  behavior  might  be  at- 
tributed to  the  international  ostracism 
enforced  by  denying  Peiping  a  seat  in 
the  United  Nation.^.  Others  would  .say 
that  if  our  objective  is  to  make  China 
conform  to  United  Nations  standards 
the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  would 
be  to  bring  her  into  the  United  Nations 
where  the  Peiping  government  could  be 
held  accountable  We  contend  that  the 
Nationalist  Government  was  an  original 
member  of  the  United  Nations  and  so 
long  as  that  government  exists  it  is  en- 
titled to  its  seat.  Many  of  our  allies 
would  .say  that  this  is  a  valid  argument 
for  keeping  the  Republic  of  China  in 
but  not  a  valid  reason  for  keeping  the 
Peipmg  government  out.  We  contend 
that  with  Communist  China  and  the  So- 
viet Union  both  represented  the  Com- 
munist bloc  would  have  overriding  power 
in  the  United  Nations.  Many  non- 
Communist  countries  who  oppose  us  on 
this  issue  would  say  that  two  vetoes  in 
the  Security  Council  are  no  more  effec- 
tive thm  one.  They  point  out  that  in 
all  probability  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  would  not  see  eye  to  eye  on  all 
questions  but  would  bring  to  pubUc  view 
the  existing  frictions  within  the  bloc. 
Whether  we  agree  or  not.  we  have  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  views  of  many 
non-Communist  countries  on  this  issue 
do  not  coincide  with  our  own. 

Let  me  quote  from  some  of  the  lead- 
ers of  our  stanch  ally,  the  United  King- 
dom. Last  December  12  there  was  a  re- 
vealing debate  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Des- 
mond Donnelly  introduced  a  resolution 
calUng  for  censure  of  the  Government 
for  its  failure  to  press  for  the  admission 
of  the  Peiping  government  to  the  United 
Nations  Along  with  many  reasons  ad- 
vanced favoring  representation.  Mr. 
Donnelly  chided  the  Government  for  its 
refusal  to  support  Peiping  representation 
simply  on  the  grounds  that  it  might  re- 
sult in  U.S.  withdrawal  from  the  United 
Nations.    He  said : 

If  we  take  that  argument  to  Its  logical 
csjiiclusion.  on  the  same  basis  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  shotild  have  with- 
drawn from  the  United  Nations  because  of 
American  opposition  to  us  over  Suez, 

Another  Member  of  Parliament.  Mr. 
John  Tilney.  agreed  that  Peiping  should 
be  represented,  but  said: 

What  is  the  good  of  hailing  China  as  a 
friend  If,  by  so  doing,  one  immediately  makes 
the  United  States  one's  enemy.  •  •  •  I 
must  say  that  I  hope  that  under  the  new 
administration  and  under  the  new  Presi- 
dent the  policy  of  the  United  States  will 
change 


Another  Member.  Lady  Megan  Lloyd 
George,  then  said: 

Even  the  United  States,  powerful  as  she  is. 
could  not  afford  to  leave  the  United  Na- 
tions. But  even  if  such  an  argument  could 
have  been  used  m  the  days  of  Dulles,  it  can- 
not re.-isonably  be  used  in  the  days  of  Ken- 
nedy 

Another  Member  of  Parliament.  Mr.  C. 
Pannel.  said: 

Surely  the  honorable  gentleman  does  not 
expect  us  to  be  as  mealymouthed  to  the 
party  opposite  as  it  Is  to  the  Americans. 
•  •  •  The  United  Nations  Is  not  a  club  that 
was  opened  only  for  our  friends,  the  Ameri- 
cans. •  •  •  The  Americans  know  that  they 
cannot,  for  too  long,  maintain  this  facade  of 
not  recognizing  Red  China. 

A  member  of  the  opposite  party.  Mr. 
Cynl  Osborne,  said: 

Our  best  course  is  to  do  all  that  we  can 
behind  the  scenes  to  persuade  the  Americans 
to  agree  to  the  inclusion  of  Red  China  in 
the  United  Nations. 

Another  member.  Miss  Jennie  Lee, 
then  stated; 

If  the  price  of  the  Anglo-American  friend- 
ship is  British  subservience,  that  Is  too  high 
a  price.  •  •  •  I  believe  that  the  American 
pc:.p;e  are  now  ready  for  a  move  to  be  made 
on  this  front,  but  whether  they  are  ready 
or  not  there  ought  surely  to  be  a  British 
voice  in  international  affairs. 

Then  followed  Mr,  Donald  Wade: 

One  objection  is  that  it  would  Involve  a 
serious  loss  of  face  for  the  United  States. 
However,  one  cannot  go  on  keeping  up  the 
pretense  that  the  de  facto  government  of 
China  is  not  really  the  government,  and 
whatever  loss  of  face  may  be  involved.  I 
think  it  will  be  all  the  worse  the  longer  the 
decision  to  admit   Red  China  is  put  off. 

Then  Mr.  Gordon  Campbell  reviewed 
the  reasons  behind  the  U.S.  position.' con- 
cluding: 

I  would  support  mo%es  to  break  the  dead- 
lock, but  I  believe  that  these  require  care- 
ful preparation.  Otherwise  there  Is  a  danger 
of  very  serious  misunderstandings  with  the 
United  States.  •  *  •  This  Is  a  matter  on 
which  public  opinion  in  that  country  could 
very  quickly,  though  wrongly  perhaps,  be 
influenced  against  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  need  to  cite 
further  evidence  of  the  strong  feehng 
in  both  the  Conservative  and  Labor  Party 
in  Great  Britain  to  the  general  effect 
that  the  right  course  of  action  would  be 
to  admit  Red  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions— but  their  view  is  that,  since  the 
United  States  has  an  unreasonable  obses- 
sion about  this,  they  had  better  handle 
us  with  kid  gloves.  This  same  thinking 
has  prevailed  in  many  other  countries. 
I  will  not  take  the  time  to  quote 
opinion  expressed  in  the  Parhaments  of 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  Japan,  In- 
dia, Burma,  Pakistan,  Indonesia,  Cam- 
bodia, Ceylon,  and  many  of  the  countries 
of  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America. 

While  the  British  Government  has  not 
firmly  committed  itself,  it  has  been 
warming  up  to  it.  On  February  9,  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Home,  said  in 
the  House  of  Lords : 

■We  have  supported  the  moratorium  on 
debates  on  whether  or  not  Communist  China 
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should  b«  seated  In  the  TTnlted  Nations,  be- 
cause the  choice,  until  now,  has  been  between 
the  admission  of  Communist  China  and  the 
breakup  of  the  United  Nations,  and  so  long 
as  that  was  the  choice  there  was  only  one 
answer.  It  Is  for  the  United  States  to  say. 
In  their  own  time,  what  their  attitude  wlU  be. 

The  Foreign  Secretary  later  declared 
that  the  facts  of  international  life  re- 
quired Communist  China's  admittance 
into  the  United  Nations.  Prime  Minister 
Macmillan  and  President  Kennedy  re- 
portedly agreed  only  to  disagree  on 
China  policy,  at  the  time  of  their  meet- 
ing in  Washington  last  April. 

During  his  state  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  July,  President  Mohammed 
Ayub  Khan  of  Pakistan  let  it  be  known 
that  the  GovernL.ent  of  Pakistan  now 
favors  the  admission  of  Red  China  and 
will  not  oppose  admission  at  the  Septem- 
ber session. 

The  meeting  between  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Premier  Hayato  Ikeda  of 
Japan,  while  Ikeda  was  in  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  June,  is  of  interest. 
Japan  did  not  agree  to  oppose  the  seat- 
ing of  Communist  China.  The  position 
of  Japan,  rather,  was  that  Communist 
China  could  not  be  the  sole  representa- 
tive of  China  in  the  United  Nations ;  that 
the  Nationalist  Governn.ent  should  also 
be  represented;  and  that  the  seating  of 
Communist  China  would  not  recognize 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  Mainland 
China  over  Formosa.  Premier  Ikeda 
made  it  clear  that  pressures  within 
Japan  were  propelling  that  Government 
to  establish  closer  relations  with  China; 
that  it  was  "unrealistic  and  unnatural" 
that  a  nation  of  650  million  people 
should  not  be  included  in  the  United 
Nations. 

Former  President  Quadros  of  Brazil 
had  indicated  that  Brazil  will  shift  its 
vote  at  the  forthcoming  session  and 
favor  consideration  of  the  China  repre- 
sentation question. 

At  the  last  session  the  moratorium  on 
considering  the  question  of  China's  rep- 
resentation won  by  a  vote  of  42-34  with 
22  abstaining.  Most  of  those  abstain- 
ing, including  the  newly  independent 
countries  of  Africa,  have  indicated  that 
they  will  vote  in  favor  of  placing  the 
issue  on  the  agenda  and  many  have  in- 
dicated support  for  seating  the  Peiping 
regime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  put  his  finger  on  the  nub  of 
the  situation  when  he  said  on  television 
recently  that  in  effect  the  President  does 
not  have  a  free  hand  in  this  matter,  that 
he  is  the  victim  of  our  past  mistakes 
and  American  public  opinion.  This  is 
not  foreign  policy  based  on  freedom  of 
the  Executive  to  initiate,  respond,  and 
maneuver  with  flexibility  in  the  national 
interest.  Rather,  in  this  annual  ritual 
of  passing  a  resolution  it  is  foreign  pol- 
icy by  handcuffing  the  President.  It  goes 
far  beyond  the  advice-and-consent-of- 
the-Senate  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

Since  1948  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  passed  16  resolutions,  all  hav- 
ing the  effect  of  binding  the  hand  of  the 
Executive — all  having  the  effect  of  serv- 
ing notice  on  the  other  coim  tries  of  the 


world  that  any  dissent  from  our  view 
would  constitute  a  vote  of  nonconfl- 
dence.  Indeed,  during  the  recent  for- 
eign aid  debate.  102  Members  voted  to 
deny  economic  aid  to  any  nation  uliich 
voted  for  the  seating  of  Conimunist 
China.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  de- 
feat on  this  issue  would  mean  our  with- 
drawal from  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  reiterate  that 
our  reasons  for  excluding  Peiping?  from 
the  United  Nations  are  appreciated  by- 
only  a  handful  of  our  allies.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  since  the  very  thin  mar- 
gin against  Peiping's  representation  at 
the  last  session  the  margin  has  shifted 
against  us.  If  despite  the  passage  of 
this  resolution  the  Peiping  regime  .should 
be  seated,  the  adverse  impact  on  the 
prestige  of  the  United  States  will  be  mag- 
nified a  thousandfold. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  reexamine  its  ix)licy  and 
be  prepared  to  make  a  shift  in  the  pos- 
ture we  have  held  since  1949.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  we  abandon  our  policy  of 
containment;  nor  that  in  the  near  future 
we  abandon  the  embargo;  nor  that  we 
immediately  abandon  our  opposition  to 
United  Nations  representation.  I  do 
suggest  that  we  accelerate  a  trend  which 
began  during  the  last  year  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  and  which  has 
been  quietly  continued  during  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  That  is  a  policy  of 
avoiding  provocation;  of  letting  past 
hostilities  cool  down;  of  firmly  letting  it 
be  known  that  the  United  States  does  not 
condone  nor  will  it  support  any  efforts  of 
the  Nationalist  Government  to  liberate 
the  mainland;  and  a  policy  of  laying  a 
basis  for  some  relations  with  the  Peiping 
Government.  This  the  administration 
has  been  quietly  pursuing  through  the 
negotiations  at  Warsaw  on  exchange  of 
newsmen,  the  distribution  of  food  in 
starvation  areas  through  international 
voluntary  agencies,  and  other  issues.  The 
current  investigation  of  the  merits  of 
recognizing  Outer  Mongolia  may  be 
taken,  in  part,  as  a  cautious  attempt  to 
change  our  earlier  posture.  Such  meas- 
ures will  provide  the  United  States  with 
more  instruments  of  intematinnal  in- 
fluence and  control  than  have  been 
available  under  our  past  static  policy  of 
containment  and  threatened  liberation. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  submit  that  such  an 
approach  making  for  flexibility  of  action 
would  be  preferable  to  tieing  the  hands 
of  the  President  through  the  passage  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Rousselot]. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  resolution.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  34.  I  am  proud 
to  proclaim  my  support  of  the  Republic 
of  China.  I  am  totally  opposed  to  every- 
thing for  which  the  Chinese  Communist 
Government  stands.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan),  that 
if  it  were  true  that  the  Communist  Chi- 
nese regime  now  in  control  in  China 
were  truly  representing  the  600  million 
people  in  China  we  would  be  delighted 
to  consider  it;   but  they  do  not  repre- 


sent those  people.  They  represent  the 
people  of  China  in  no  positive  way.  I 
say  that  a  leader  who  has  allowed  the 
execution  of  20  million  r>eople  Is  not  a 
true  representative  of  the  i>eople. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Does  the  gentleman  con- 
tend that  the  Formosa  regime  repre- 
sents the  650  million  mainland  Chinese? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT,  Much  more  nearly 
than  Mao  Tse-tung, 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  this  res- 
olution is  very  important.  It  is  im- 
portant that  tlie  Concress  eo  on  record 
making  its  opposition  to  this  Conimunist 
conspiracy  entirely  clear. 

I  also  feel  that  it  is  important  that 
the  American  people  know  that  we  are 
firmly  opposed  to  the  Communist  philos- 
ophy espoused  by  Mao  Tse-tung. 

I  wish  this  resolution  was  stronger  in 
its  denounciation  of  the  Red  Chinese 
government,  but  I  am  still  proud  to 
support  it  in  its  present  form. 

Mr  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Doyle  1. 

Mr  EKDYLE  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  in 
support  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  emphatically, 
even  thouyh  it  must  necessarily  be 
brief,  in  support  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Re.solution  34,  which  emanated 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  say  that  since  there  has  been 
a  well-rounded  and  informed  disca.ssion 
of  the  subject  matter  of  this  resolution 
by  the  able  members  of  our  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  do  not  find  it  perti- 
nent for  me  to  take  the  time  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  also  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  timely  concurrent  res- 
olution which  so  aptly  declares  that  the 
Republic  of  China  has  faithfully  dis- 
charged its  obligations  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  while  the 
Chinese  Communist  government  has 
flagrantly  violated  basic  human  rights, 
and  has  imposed  on  the  Chinese  people 
one  of  the  most  brutal  regimes  known  to 
history,  and  is  without  authority  to 
speak  for  the  Chinese  people  other  than 
the  authority  that  derives  from  usurpa- 
tion and  tyranny. 

Furthermore,  that  worthy  resolution 
which  I  rise  m  support  of  identifies  that 
the  Chinese  Communist  regime  by  its 
aggression  in  Korea  and  its  repression 
in  Tibet,  by  its  failure  to  release  Ameri- 
can prisoners  as  promised,  by  its  export 
of  narcotics  to  non-Communist  coun- 
tries, m  collaboration  with  criminal  ele- 
ments in  these  countries,  on  a  scale  that 
makes  it  the  major  source  of  the  inter- 
national illicit  narcotics  traffic,  and  its 
hostility  toward  the  United  Sutes  and 
the  United  Nations  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  not  qualified  for  representa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations. 

Mr  Speaker,  because  of  these  factual 
recitals,  and  because  my  support  of  this 
pertinent  resolution  at  this  time  is  but 
a  continuance  of  my  long-existing  and 
well-known  opposition  to  the  Chinese 
Commumst  regime  being  in  the  United 
Nations  until  or  unless  that  Communist 
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conspiracy  in  good  faith  vigorously  dis- 
continues its  persistence  in  open  de- 
fiance of  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations,  I  bespeak  for  a  unanimous  vote 
in  favor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 34. 

And  furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
consider  myself  as  remiss  if  I  did  not 
cordially  compliment  the  author  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  bringing 
forth  this  resolution  dated  July  31.  1961. 

I  think  it  is  probably  well  known  that 
I  am  now  and  have  been  one  of  the  con- 
gressional endorsers  opposing  the  sitting 
of  CommunLst  China  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  am  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  One  Million  Acainst  the  Admis- 
sion of  Communist  China  to  the  United 
Nations.  The  statement  on  the  litera- 
ture of  that  Committee  of  One  Million 
states  as  follows: 

We  continue  to  oppose  the  sentlng  of  Com- 
munist China  In  the  United  Nations,  thus 
upholding  International  morality  and  keep- 
ing faith  with  the  thousands  of  American 
youth.s  who  gave  their  lives  fighting  Com- 
munist aggression  In  Korea  To  seat  a  Com- 
munist China  which  defies,  by  word  and 
deed,  the  principles  ol  the  UJJ  Charter 
wovild  be  to  betray  the  letter,  violate  the 
spirit,  and  subvert  the  purposes  of  that  char- 
ter. We  further  continue  to  oppose  U.S. 
diplomatic  recognition  or  any  other  steps 
which  would  build  the  power  and  pres- 
tige of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  to 
the  detriment  of  our  friends  and  allies  In 
Asia  and  of  ovir  national  security.  Any  such 
action  would  break  faith  with  our  dead  and 
the  unfortunate  Americans  still  wrongfully 
Imprisoned  by  Communist  China  and  would 
dishearten  our  friends  and  allie«  In  Asia 
whose  continued  will  to  resist  Communist 
China's  pressures  and  blandishment*  is  so 
vital  to  our  own  security  interests  In  that 
part  of  the  world 

The  Steering  Committee  of  that  Com- 
mittee of  One  Million  Against  »ie  Ad- 
mission of  Communist  China  to  the 
United  Nations  being  the  following  dis- 
tinguished Americans:  Senator  Paul  H. 
Douglas.  Hon.  Charles  Edison,  Repre- 
sentative Walter  H.  Judd,  Senator  Ken- 
neth B.  Keating.  Hon.  H.  Alexander 
Smith,  Representative  Francis  E.  Walter. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  eve 
of  the  16th  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations,  when  the 
question  of  Chinese  representation  may 
come  to  a  climax.  Red  China  has 
launched  a  large-scale  campaign  to  win 
China's  seat,  now  held  by  the  National- 
ists. Simultaneously  it  has  renewed  its 
verbal  attacks  on  Formo.sa  in  an  effort  to 
oust  Chiangs  Nationalist  Government, 
not  only  from  the  United  Nations,  but 
from  its  stronghold  on  that  island. 

This  campaign  must  not  succeed.  Tlie 
members  of  the  United  Nations  must 
stand  firm  against  this  attempt  by  an 
aggressor  nation  to  force  its  way  into 
an  organization  which  was  established 
to  help  maintain  the  peace. 

The  arguments  which  are  advanced  in 
favor  of  Chinese  Communist  representa- 
tion in  the  United  Nations  are  contradic- 
torj',  paradoxical,  and  without  basis  in 
fact. 

It  is  argued  that  Communist  China 
controls  and  really  represents  the  Chi- 
nese   people,    while    Nationalist    China 
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speaks  only  for  Formosa.  What  could 
be  further  from  the  truth?  The  Chinese 
Communist  government  does  not  and 
never  will  control  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  Chinese  p>eople.  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  government,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  true  representative  of  China,  the 
inheritor  of  its  honorable  traditions. 

It  is  argued  that  the  United  Nations 
should  be  "universal  "  and  that  univer- 
sality cannot  be  achieved  in  the  absence 
of  the  Chinese  Communists.  This  is  a 
play  upon  words,  an  exercise  In  seman- 
tics, an  argument  with  no  substantive 
meaning.  For  the  sake  of  some  mean- 
ingless "universality"  should  the  United 
Nations  be  turned  over  to  the  aggressive 
forces  in  the  world?  The  United  Nations 
was  not  based,  and  should  not  be  based, 
upon  "universality."  In  the  words  of  the 
U.N  Charter,  it  is,  or  should  be.  an  or- 
ganization of  "peace  loving"  states. 
Whenever  the  United  Nations  ceases  to 
emphasize  its  peacekeeping  and  peace- 
making purposes  it  will  have  started  on 
the  road  to  Its  own  dissolution. 

Premier  Khnjshchev  argued  brazenly 
in  the  last  U.N  General  Assembly  that 
Communist  China  was  peaceloving.  He 
failed  to  explain  how  such  a  peaceloving 
state  could  join  the  North  Koreans  in 
fighting  United  Nations  forces,  sent  to 
resist  the  North  Korean  aggression:  how 
it  could  conquer  and  virtually  armihilate 
the  Tibetan  people:  how  a  peaceloving 
state  could  encroach  upon  large  areas  of 
Indian  territory;  how  it  could  threaten 
world  war  over  Formosa:  how  it  could 
seek  to  infiltrate  and  subvert  in  south- 
east Asia.  Red  China  is  the  only  nation 
in  the  world  that  advocates  war  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy. 

Statements  have  al.so  been  made  from 
time  to  time  to  the  effect  that  world 
problems  involving  China  such  as  dis- 
armament, the  situation  in  Laos,  and 
the  threats  against  Formosa,  cannot  be 
settled  in  the  absence  of  Communist 
China  from  the  United  Nations.  The 
proof  that  negotiations  of  these  ques- 
tions can  go  on.  whether  or  not  Commu- 
nist China  is  in  the  United  Nations,  is 
evident  from  what  has  and  is  actually 
happening.  The  United  States  has 
negotiated  with  Communist  China  for 
years  on  a  number  of  problems,  in  War- 
saw, in  Geneva,  and  elsewhere. 

Red  China,  under  its  present  leaders 
and  with  its  present  policies,  would 
weaken,  divide,  and  subvert  the  United 
Nations  This  fact  should  be  apparent 
to  all  members  of  that  organization. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
conflict  between  Communist  totalitarian- 
ism and  the  free  world  one  of  the  major 
difficulties  is  the  difficulty  of  reaching 
agreement  with  our  allies  on  what  our 
position  should  be  toward  Communist 
China.  Among  our  allies  there  are  di- 
vergent views — and  within  each  of  them 
there  is  no  firm  view  on  this  issue.  Yet 
we  must  remember  that  our  position 
must  often  secxn  unclear  to  our  allies. 
That  our  discussions  about  the  seating 
of  Communist  China  in  the  United  Na- 
tions may  raise  doubts  about  our  posi- 
tion is  extremely  unfortunate,  particu- 
larly in  relation  to  our  allies  in  Asia. 


How  extraordinary  it  must  seem  to  them 
that  we  who  have  been  pleading  with 
them  for  the  last  several  years  not  to 
recognize  or  trade  with  Communist 
China  appears  now  to  contemplate  such 
a  possibility.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  take 
an  annual  vote  on  this  matter  must  sug- 
gest to  many  of  our  Asian  allies  that 
they,  too,  should  recognize  and  finally 
trade  wnth  this  renegade  nation.  It 
might  convince  them,  too,  that  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  regime  was  proving  so 
powerful  that  even  the  United  States  was 
considering  dealing  with  it.  These  Asian 
allies  of  ours  are  not  strong  enough  to 
stand  against  Communist  aggression  by 
themselves.  The  temptation  to  float 
with  what  might  seem  like  the  rising 
tide  would  be  very  great,  very  great  in- 
deed. 

But  there  is  another  and  an  entirely 
different  reason  for  this  House  to  ex- 
press its  opposition  to  the  admission  into 
the  United  Nations  of  the  Communist 
regime.  Communist  China  has  put  it- 
self, from  the  beginning,  outside  the  pale 
of  international  law.  There  are  other 
nations  around  the  globe  that  have  no 
consideration  for  the  good  of  mankind 
or  the  rule  of  law,  but  in  almost  every 
instance  those  nations  were  recognized 
at  a  time  when  there  was  at  least  the 
hope  that  they  would  live  up  to  their 
international  obligations.  Communist 
China,  however,  has  not  even  afforded 
us  the  opportunity  to  delude  ourselves 
into  behevlng  it  possible.  It  has  been 
reckless  enough  to  keep  us  constantly 
aware  of  its  absolute  refusal  to  conduct 
itself  in  a  civilized  manner. 

With  this  dEuly  and  dreadful  example 
before  us,  how  can  the  House  do  other 
than  unanimously  support  the  resolution 
before  us? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  a  particularly  important 
time  for  us  overwelmingly  to  adopt  this 
resolution. 

The  pressures  for  admisison  have  re- 
cently been  stepped  up  by  the  pro-Com- 
munist bloc. 

The  recent  news  that  the  Red  Chinese 
would  soon  have  an  atomic  bomb,  was  I 
believe  intended  as  such  a  pressure. 

If  wc,  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  American  people,  today  declare  our- 
selves we  are  declaring  the  will  of  the 
people.  I  believe  the  administration 
may  then  be  justified  in  instructing  our 
delegates  not  only  to  oppose  the  admis- 
sion of  Red  China,  but  even  to  oppose 
the  consideration  of  the  question. 

A  tremendous  upsurge  of  pubhc  opin- 
ion against  the  obviously  phony  recom- 
mendation for  recognition  of  the  phoney 
government  of  Outer  Mongoha  reflects 
only  a  part  of  the  tremendous  conviction 
of  the  American  people  against  the  rec- 
ognition by  the  United  Nations  of  Red 
China. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  \-igorous  support  of  this  resolution  to 
oppose  Red  China's  admission  to  the 
United  Nations.  This  reafBrmation  of 
American  sentiment  just  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  reassembles  will, 
we  hope,  give  pause  to  those  coimtries 
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who  insist  that  Red  China  should  par- 
ticipate in  the  councils  of  that  body. 
And,  I  trust  that  the  U.S.  delegates  will 
heed  this  action  of  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people  and 
use  the  veto  power,  if  need  be,  to  block 
Red  China's  admission. 

I  cannot  accept  the  concept  that  any 
nation,  great  or  small,  can  force  its  way 
into  the  world  body  of  nations  through 
intimidation,  aggression,  cynical  oppor- 
ttmism,  and  brutality.  If  these  are  the 
credentials  for  admission  we  might  as 
well  scrap  our  system  of  values  built  up 
over  the  course  of  more  than  2,500  years. 
Tyrannical  imperialism  cannot  in  any 
manner  be  construed  to  be  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  justice  under  law, 
independence  of  nations,  and  self-deter- 
mination. 

China  does  not  qualify  for  admission 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
Article  IV  of  that  charter  which  relates 
to  admission  of  nations  other  than  the 
original  members  reads : 

Membership  In  the  United  Nations  la  open 
to  all  peace-loving  nations  which  accept  the 
obligations  contained  in  the  present  charter 
and,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Organization 
are  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  these  obliga- 
tions. 

The  "obligations"  referred  to  in  the 
Charter  consist  among  others  of  the 
principles  of  settlement  of  disputes  by 
peaceful  means  and  the  refraining  by 
members  of  the  threat  of  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  integrity  or  po- 
litical independence  of  any  state. 

As  long  as  Red  China  adamantly  and 
irrationally  insists  on  violating  these 
obligations,  it  will  by  its  own  actions — 
not  those  of  others — keep  itself  from  ad- 
mission to  the  United  Nations.  No  rea- 
sonable person  can  argue  that  its  past 
and  present  record  in  any  way  refutes 
its  consistent  violation  of  these  Charter 
provisions. 

The  record  of  the  Red  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment in  the  decade  since  it  bludg- 
eoned its  way  to  power  in  that  country 
hardly  lends  support  to  those  seeking  its 
current  admission  to  the  U.N.  Aggres- 
sion, subversion,  coercion,  guerrilla  raids, 
suppression  of  independent  governments, 
the  flaunting  of  international  agree- 
ments, despotic  and  brutal  disregard  of 
human  rights — the  hideous  roster  is 
there  for  all  to  see — Korea.  Burma,  Indo- 
china, Quemoy  and  Matsu,  Tibet,  and 
Laos.  And,  recent  reports  from  the 
northern  frontier  of  India  indicate 
mounting  Chinese  coercion  against  Bhu- 
tan, Nepal,  and  the  other  small  buffer 
states  in  the  Himalayas. 

Despite  years  of  negotiation  at  Geneva 
and  Warsaw,  Red  China  is  still  holding 
Americans  in  prison  on  charges  never 
proved  in  courts  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion under  the  protections  of  due  process 
of  law.  We  cannot  forget  these  Ameri- 
cans for  whom  the  Reds  consistently  re- 
fuse to  give  an  accounting,  despite  their 
pledges  solemnly  made  at  Panmunjon. 
another  sickening,  horrible  example  of 
broken  promises  and  commitments. 

Admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations  would  endanger  the  free  world 
security  system  which  we  and  our  allies 
have  built  up   in  southeast  Asia.     It 


would  constitute  a  devastating  blow  to 
our  policy  of  moral  and  material  support 
of  the  small  nations  in  that  part  of  the 
world  which  are  desperately  endeavoring 
to  maintain  themselves  against  the  mas- 
sive pressures  from  Red  China. 

It  would  constitute  a  demoralizing 
blow  to  the  Government  of  Nationalist 
China  on  Formosa  and  lead  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Red  China  government  by 
the  other  nations  of  the  world,  thereby 
enormously  increasing  the  prestige  of 
that  goverrmient  and  of  communism. 

It  would,  in  short,  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  a  nation  which  is  determined  to 
destroy  us,  which  is.  in  efTect,  at  vwar 
with  us.  ij 

Let  us  hope  that  the  indication  'of 
American  determination  not  to  be  co- 
erced by  force  or  aggression,  so  .splend- 
idly demonstrated  by  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, will  reverberate  throughout  the 
world  until  every  aggressor  realizes  that 
freemen  will  not  be  dissuaded  from  their 
goal  of  justice  for  all  nations  under  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  the  resolution  will 
pass  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  measure.  It 
clearly  illustrates  the  feelings  of  the 
American  people  that  Communist  China 
be  denied  entry  to  the  United  Nations. 

There  are  no  reasons  to  support  the 
entry  of  this  ruthless  enemy  of  freedom 
to  the  U.N.  Red  China  is  the  mo.st  bar- 
baric symbol  of  world  communism.  Its 
population  of  669  million  enslaved  souls 
was  denied  entry  for  the  10th  consecutive 
year  last  October  8  when  the  issue  came 
to  a  vote  before  the  world  l)ody.  and 
Communist  China  has  not  altered  its  role 
in  fomenting  world  turmoil  since  that 
time.  On  these  grounds,  further  consid- 
eration of  Red  China's  entry  to  tlie 
United  Nations  is  unwarranted. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  declare  my  strong  support  of  this  res- 
olution expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
against  the  seating  of  Communist  China 
in  the  United  Nations.  Because  of  my 
firm  belief  that  *;he  Communist  govern- 
ment on  the  mainland  of  China  has  not 
demonstrated  anything  but  contempt  for 
the  principles  of  the  United  Nations,  I 
introduced  a  similar  resolution — House 
Concurrent  Resolution  269 — along  with 
other  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

The  Chinese  Communists  see  the  vic- 
tory of  communism  in  Asia  as  inevit- 
able: and  now  that  they  control  the  vast 
population  and  territory  of  mainland 
China  they  are  utilizing  the  advantages 
these  give  to  encompass  their  ends. 

Chinese  Communist  leaders  have 
shown  by  their  words  and  their  acts  that 
they  are  not  primarily  interested  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  their  people  while 
livmg  at  peace  with  their  neighbors. 
Their  primary  purpose  seems  to  be  to 
extend  the  Communist  revolution  be- 
yond their  borders  to  the  rest  of  Asia 
and  thence  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  believe  it  is  significant  that  the  House 
and  the  other  body,  either  jointly  or 
separately,  have  passed  by  floor  action 
at  least  16  resolutions  or  amendments 
to  other  measures  expressing  opposition 
to  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 


Nations  since  1951.  The  record  de- 
cisively shows  the  unanimity  of  the  Con- 
gres.s  on  this  particular  question. 

The  results  of  my  1961  opinion  poll  m 
the  Fourth  District  of  Kansas,  as  well  as 
the  mail  from  constituents,  indicate  that 
most  citizens  are  in  accord  with  the 
resolution. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  late 
John  Foster  Dulles  very  ably  summarized 
the  thinking  of  most  of  us  who  support 
this  resolution.     He  said: 

Internationally  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  does  not  conform  to  the  practices  of 
civilized  nations:  does  not  live  up  to  Its 
international  obligations;  has  not  been 
peaceful  In  the  past,  and  gives  no  evidence 
of  being  peaceful  In  the  future.  Its  foreign 
policies  are  hostile  to  lis  and  our  Asian  allies. 
XJnder  these  circumstances,  it  would  be  folly 
for  us  to  establish  relations  with  the  Chinese 
Communists  which  would  enhance  their 
ability  to  hurt  us  and  our  friends. 

Mr  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  support  this  resolution,  which 
puts  the  Congress  strongly  on  record 
against  any  change  in  the  relationship 
between  this  coimtry  and  Commimist 
China.  It  is  timely  for  the  Congress  to 
adopt  this  resolution  and  thereby  re- 
affirm to  the  entire  world  our  unalterable 
opposition  to  any  nation  "shooting"  its 
way  into  the  United  Nations  or  into  the 
family  of  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  is  founded 
upon  a  respect  for  individual  freedom. 
for  law  and  order,  and  for  honorable 
dealings  between  individuals  and 
nations 

The  Chinese  Commimist  despises  the 
individual.  They  have  substituted  the 
lies  for  truth.  Doubledealing  and  trick- 
ery are  normal  diplomatic  tools  for  them. 

We  cannot  compromise  our  strong 
moral  position  by  compromising  with  a 
nation  that  reeks  of  tyranny,  cruelty,  and 
de.-=poti.sm.  Communist  China  is  an  out- 
law among  nations.  They  must  remain 
an  outlaw  nation  until  such  time  as  they 
prove  by  deeds — not  words — that  there 
has  been  a  fundamental  change  in  their 
form  of  government  and  in  their  ap- 
proach to  otner  nations. 

If  we  should  accede  to  the  admission  of 
Red  China  to  the  United  Nations,  we 
would  betray  a  faithful  ally  and  friend. 

President  Kennedy  has  said  there  will 
be  no  change  in  our  China  policy.  This 
resolution  by  the  Congress  will  strength- 
en his  hand. 

I  hope  the  resolution  passes  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit 
me  to  add  my  voice  to  the  many  elegant 
and  eloquent  statements  that  have  been 
made  in  the  House  today  in  support  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  34.  The 
hope  of  the  free  and  Christian  people 
throughout  the  world  will  surely  rise  with 
the  strong  support  of  this  resolution  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

When  I  joined  several  other  Members 
of  Congre.ss  in  proposing  the  resolution, 
it  was  with  the  feeling  that  Congress 
should  be  on  record  as  being  opposed  to 
both  the  admission  of  Communist  China 
to  the  United  Nations  and  diplomatic 
recognition  of  the  Chinese  Red  regime. 
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The  resolution  cites  several  resisons  for 
nonadmittance  and  nonrecognition  of 
the  Chinese  Reds,  including  defiance  of 
the  United  Nations  and  its  principles; 
aggression  against  the  U.N.  in  Korea; 
suppression  of  human  rights  in  Tibet 
and  incursions  against  the  territory  of  its 
neighbors,  including  India;  hostility  to- 
ward the  United  States;  and  the  con- 
tinuing imprisoiunent  of  Americans. 

I  want  to  stress  further  that  recogni- 
tion and  admittance  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  to  the  United  Nations 
would  have  a  tremendous  demoralizing 
efTect  on  the  freedom-loving  peoples 
throughout  the  world,  who  are  fighting 
the  very  evils  represented  by  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  regime. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  34,  which  would 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  will  remain  faithful  to  its 
commitments  to  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China,  and  refuse  to  extend 
diplomatic  recogmtion  or  support  the 
admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations.  Some  of  us  in  the  minority 
have  watched  with  increasing  alarm  the 
apparent  despair  of  this  administration 
over  the  possibility  of  blocking  the  ad- 
mission of  Red  Chma  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Indeed,  trial  balldons  have  gone 
up  from  time  to  time  from  eminent  and 
prominent  mdividuals  within  the  ad- 
ministration suggesting  a  "two-Chma 
policy."  Of  course,  the  Commimists 
have  long  trumpeted  that  the  recogni- 
tion of  Red  China  and  its  admission  to 
the  United  Nations  is  an  inevitable  oc- 
currence. When  we  become  irresolute 
in  our  determination  that  this  shall  not 
occur,  we  can  only  give  substance  to  this 
doctrine  of  "inevitability." 

The  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
from  the  Philippines.  Carlos  Romulo. 
once  expressed  It  very  succinctly  when 
he  said  that  "the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations  would  be 
like  inviting  Al  Capone  to  join  the  Chi- 
cago police  force."  I  rejoice  m  the  fact 
that  this  Congress  has  time  after  time 
displayed  its  vmanimity  for  the  propo- 
sition that  we  shall  not  compromise  with 
evil.  I  hope  that  this  resolution  •<k\\\  not 
only  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  his- 
tory, but  that  its  meaning  will  permeate 
evei-y  echelon  of  those  departments  and 
agencies  in  the  executive  branch,  which 
are  concerned  with  the  day-to-day  exe- 
cution of  our  foreign  policy.  Let  them 
be  disabused  completely  of  any  notion 
that  tlie  Congress  or  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  tolerate  any  softening 
in  our  opposition  to  the  bloody  despotism 
of  Red  Chma. 

Not  only  would  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations  be  in  com- 
plete violation  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  but 
our  firm  friends  in  southeast  Asia  like 
the  Phihppines  and  Thailand  would  suf- 
fer a  crushing  blow.  Although  the  So- 
viets are  currently  probing  our  defenses 
in  West  Berlin,  let  us  not  delude  our- 
selves into  thinking  that  Communist  de- 
signs on  the  rice  bowl  of  southeast  Asia 
have  been  discarded.  Far  more  impor- 
tant than  the  materialistic  doctrme  of 


economic  aid  is  our  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  the  American  Revolution. 
We  can.  therefore,  not  degrade  ourselves 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  sacrificing 
those  principles  by  abandoning  our  pres- 
ent policy  with  respect  to  Red  China.  I 
hope  that  as  the  result  of  the  action 
that  we  have  taken  m  this  House  today 
that  the  administration  will  be  strength- 
ened and  encouraged  to  make  every  ef- 
fort at  the  forthcoming  session  of  the 
United  Nations  to  block  and  defeat  even 
the  consideration  of  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations.  In  doing 
so,  they  will  have  the  complete  support 
of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon I  rise  to  favor  passage  of  the 
resolution  opposing  U.S.  diplomatic  rec- 
opnition  cf,  or  seating  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  repime  in  the  United  Nations. 

We  all  know  that  Red  China  was  in- 
volved in  the  Korean  conflict  against 
the  United  Nations  which  has  still  not 
officially  been  termmated — even  today 
merely  a  state  of  truce  exists.  A  state 
of  "susc>ended  hostiUties"  still  exists  be- 
tween the  United  Nations  and  Red 
China.  On  this  count,  and  on  many 
others.  Communist  China  has  violated 
the  very  charter  on  which  the  United 
Nations  was  founded. 

Red  China  has  proven  herself  not  to 
be  a  responsible  entity.  She  has  been 
irresix)nsible  on  many  counts,  the  most 
recent  being  her  action  in  Laos  and 
Tibet,  perpetrating  aggressive,  warlike 
acts  on  other  indep>endent  nations. 
Her  word  is  not  reliable,  and  she  is  not 
to  be  trusted. 

If  this  Nation  were  to  recognize  or  ad- 
mit Fled  Chuia  into  the  Umted  Nations, 
it  would  have  a  very  unfavorable  effect 
on  many  of  the  southeastern  Asian  na- 
tions who  would  feel  that  we  and  the 
United  Nations  have  lost  face.  The  re- 
action mi^ht  be  that  a  number  of  un- 
committed countries  would  swing  toward 
or  into  line  as  satellites  of  the 
Communist  ix)wers. 

U.S.  econom^ic  and  world  position 
would  be  unfavorably  affected  upon 
United  Nations  seating  or  U.S.  recogni- 
tion of  Red  China.  Our  trade  relation- 
ships with  Japan  could  be  a  case  in 
point.  Japan's  economic  ties  have  been 
oriented  toward  the  West  and  toward 
the  Unit-ed  States.  If  Red  China  were 
recognized  by  the  United  States  or  ad- 
mitted into  the  family  of  the  United 
Nations,  this  would  have  a  profoundly 
unfavorable  and  undesirable  efTect.  It 
would  signal  Japan  to  open  up  eco- 
nomic ties  with  the  Chinese  mainland. 
Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  cannot  separate 
economic  and  political  ties.  They  go  to- 
gether. If  Japan's  economic  relations 
became  directed  toward  the  mainland 
of  China,  her  poUtical  attention  might 
possibly  be  turned  in  this  direction. 
This  would  be  another  severe  blow  to  the 
United  States. 

If  Red  China  were  to  t)e  admitted  into 
the  United  Nations  it  would  have  to  be 
on  a  "one  China''  basis.  Nationalist 
China  would  have  to  be  dropp>ed.  This 
is  the  only  basis  upon  which  Mao  Tse- 


timg  has  said  he  would  agree  to  even 
acc^ting  United  Nations  membership, 
should  it  be  offered.  This  is  completely 
unacceptable  to  the  United  States,  of 
course. 

And  what  would  become  of  our  first 
line  of  defense  which  had  been  pro- 
claimed by  tile  Eisenhower  adm^inistra- 
tion  to  include  Quemoy.  Matsu.  For- 
mosa, the  Pescadores  Islands,  Japan, 
and  the  Philippines?  Stirely  they  would 
fall  into  chaos. 

If  Red  Chma  were  to  be  admitted  into 
the  United  Nations,  regardless  of 
whether  on  a  "one  China  "  or  a  "two 
China"  basis,  she  would  inevitably  be 
given  a  seat  on  the  Security  Council  be- 
cause of  her  size  and  population.  Prom 
there,  she  could  work  very  well  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  Western  detriment.  On 
matters  involving  southeast  Asia,  where 
China  would  not  want  to  exercise  a  veto, 
Russia  could  exercise  the  veto,  thus 
taking  Red  China  ofT  the  hook  as  Jar 
as  her  relationship  with  other  south- 
east Asian  friends.  In  Eastern  Europe 
where  Russia  would  hke  to  increase  her 
alliances  and  friendships,  China  could 
exercise  the  veto  where  it  was  imwise 
for  Russia  to  do  so. 

Recognition  by  the  United  States  or 
admission  to  the  United  Nations  at  this 
time  would  tend  to  strengthen  the  Com- 
munist government  in  Chma.  Reixarts 
indicate  that  Mao  Tse-tung's  regime  is 
under  strain  and  difficulty  and  could 
abort.  Agricultural  crop  failures,  famine, 
a  breakdown  of  the  communal  system, 
and  other  economic  difficulties  in  China 
have  been  disillusioning  to  the  rank  and 
file.  The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
deny  the  regime  another  "rallj-ing  point" 
to  propagandize  and  console  the 
populace. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Red  China  has 
advocated  the  "anmhilation  of  the 
United  States."  and  is  pledged  to  our 
downfall,  we  should  not  leave  a  stone  un- 
turned to  give  the  people  of  China  every 
opportunity  to  throw  off  this  yoke.  We 
should  not  encourage  the  Communist 
Chinese  regime  by  appeasing  it  or  ac- 
coi'ding  it  any  of  the  formalities  of  in- 
ternational recognition. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  possibly  v^-in  the  cold  war 
against  our  enemies  by  further  uniting 
them.  The  route  is  to  keep  them  divided 
insofar  as  possible  until  such  time  as 
there  is  a  change  in  the  controlling 
legime,  or  until  such  time  as  binding 
peacetime  programs  can  be  made,  based 
on  adequate  arms  inspection, 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
most  grateful  to  all  who  have  contiib- 
uted  to  this  discussion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert »,  Without  objection  the  previous 
Question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  395,  nays  0,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 2,  not  voting  35,  as  follows: 

[No.  180) 
YEAS — 395 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Addonizlo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Alford 

Alger 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Arenda 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Auchlncloss 
Avery 
Ay  res 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barrett 
Barry 
Bass,  N.H. 
Bass,  Tenn. 
Bates 
Battln 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett.  Pla. 
Bennett,  Mich. 
Berry 
Betta 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bow 
Boykin 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breeding 
Bromwell 
Brooks,  Tex. 
Broomfleld 
Brown 
Broyhlll 
Bruce 
Buckley 
Burke,  Ky. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cahlll 
Cannon 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Chiperfleld 
Church 
Clancy 
Clark 
Coad 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cook 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis,  Mass. 
Curtis.  Mo. 
Daddarlo 
Dague 
Daniels 
Davis,  John  W. 
Davis.  Tenn. 
Delaney 
Dt>nt 
Denton 
Derounlan 
Derwinskl 
Devine 


Dlggs 

Dole 

Domlnick 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dulski 

Durno 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Elfins 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Fenton 

Flndley 

Finnegan 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frazler 

Prellnghuysen 

Prledel 

Fill  ton 

Gallagher 

Garland 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Ga  things 

Gavin 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gubser 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hansen 

Harding 

Harris 

Harrison,  Va. 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hays 

Healey 

H6bert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  111. 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Ikard,  Tex. 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 


Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

KEistenmeler 

Kearns 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kilday 

Kllgore 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

King,  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kltchln 

Kluczynaki 

Kornegay 

Kowalski 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

McCormack 

McCTolloch 

McDonough 

McDowell 

McFall 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

McVey 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machrowlcz 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

Marshall 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mason 

Math '.as 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Mills 

Mlnshall 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nix 

Norblad 
O'Brien,  HI. 
O  Brlen.  N.Y. 
OHara,  lU. 
OHara,  Mlcb. 
Olsen 
O'Neill 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Passman 
Patman 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Peterson 
Pfost 
Phllbln 


Pike 

PUlIon 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

Price 

Pucinskl 

Qule 

Randall 

Ray 

Reece 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Riley 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowski 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Rutherford 

St.  George 

St.  Germain 

Saund 

Saylor 


Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schneebeli 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Scran ton 

Seely-Brown 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sibal 

Slkes 

Slier 

Sisk 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Miss. 

Smith,  Va. 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

NAYS — 0 


Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thomberry 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Tuck  1 1 

Tupper         1 1 

Udall.  Morris  K 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vanik 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Watts  , 

Weaver  I 

Weis  'I 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wickershara 

Widnall 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson,  Caltf. 

W  l.son,  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 


Ashley 


Ryan 
NOT  VOTING— 35 


Bailey 

Beermann 

Blatnik 

Blltch 

Bonner 

Brewster 

Brooks,  La. 

Davis, 

James  C. 
Dawson 
Dingell 
Green,  Oreg 
Hagan,  Ga. 
Hardy 


Hoffman.  Mich. 

Karth 

Kllbum 

Knox 

McSween 

Main  lard 

Merrow 

Miller, 

George  P 
Milliken 
Nelsen 
Norrell 
Nygaard 
O  Konskl 


P:lcher 

Powell 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Santangelo 

Short 

Slack 

Staggers 

Thorn  p.son.  La 

Van  Pelt 

Westland 

Wharton        i 

Wright  I 


So  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 


I 


Mr.  Brewster  with  Mr.  Short 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr  Knox. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Santangelo  with   Mr.  Westland. 

Mrs.  Norrell  with  Mr.  Beermann. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Merrow. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Nygaard 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr    Van  Pelt. 

Mr.  Bailey  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Mailliard. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Kilburn. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Pilcher  with  Mr.  Milliken 

Mrs.  Blltch  with  Mr.  Wharton 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


WATERSHED  PROTECTION  AND 
FLOOD  PREVENTION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communications,  which 
were  read  and,  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

AUOUST  30.   1961. 
Hon.  Sam  RAYBtTRN. 

The  Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dkar  Mr.  Spiaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act    as  amended. 


the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  today 
considered  the  work  plans  transmitted  to 
you  by  Executive  Communication  1127  of 
the  87th  Congress  and  referred  to  this 
committee  and  unanimously  approved  the 
following  work  plans: 

State.    Kentucky;    watershed,    Big    Reedy 
Creek. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Harold  D.  Cocley, 

Chairman. 


AncDST   30,    1961 
Hon    Sam   Raybtjrn, 

The  Speaker.  US  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
today  considered  the  work  plans  tran.smltted 
to  you  by  Executive  Communication  1227 
of  the  87th  Congress  and  referred  to  this 
committee  and  unanimously  approved  the 
following  work   plans: 

State,   Tennessee:    watershed.    Can    Creek. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harold   D    Cooley. 

Chairman. 


SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  EDUCATION  AND  LA- 
BOR 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  may  sit  while  the  House 
is  in  se.ssion  today  during  general  de- 
bate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SMALL  CLAIMS  BRANCH  OF  MUNIC- 
IPAL COURT  OF  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  561  •  to 
amend  the  act  relating  to  the  small 
claims  and  conciliation  branch  of  the 
municipal  court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes,  and  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  t>e 
considered  in  the  House  &s  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obection  to  the  -equest  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows; 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a.'isembled.  That  sub- 
section (at  of  section  4  of  the  Act  of  March 
5,  1938  (sec  ll-804(ai.  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  1951  edition),  is  amended  by  striking 
•■$50'  and  inserting  in  lieu   thereof   "SISO". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  McMillan  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  include 
after  the  passage  of  each  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  bills  to  be  considered  today 
an  explanation  of  that  bill. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  consideration  of   the  bill    <S.   2239*    to  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6967)   to 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  incor-  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  certain 

from  South  CaroUna''  porate  the  National  Society  of  the  Sons  nonprofit  coiporations  in  the  District  of 

There  was  no  objection.  of  the  American  Revolution."  approved  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 

Mr.    MCMILLAN.     Mr.    Speaker,    the  June  9,  1906  '34  Slat.  227',  in  order  to  ^^-^  unanunous  consent  that  the  bill  be 

purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  the  act  remove  the  statutory  limitation  on  the  considered  in  the  House  as  in  Committee 

relating   to   the   small   claims   and  con-  amount    of    property    such    society   may  ^^  ^.^^  Whole 

ciUation  branch  of  the  municipal  court  receive,    purchase,    hold,   sell,   and   con-  .p^^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore     Is  there 

of  the  District  of  Columbia,  so  a^  to  raise  vey  at  any  one  time.  obiection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 

th-  jurisdictional  amount  of  such  branch  The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.  rftrnim«'' 

from  $50.  as  the  law   now   provides,  to  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  '^^^ll°Z^^''^l\^^^^^ 

$150  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle-  i,^^^!,,    ?     °  °°^^^^!,°^-       ,  „ 

subsection  (a.   of  section  4  of  the  act  man  from  South  Carolina^  The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

of  March  5    1938    '52  Stat.   103;   sec.   11-  There  was  no   objection.  Be   it    enacted    by    the    Senate   and    House 

804'a'     DC    Code    1951  ed.',  which  the  The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows:  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

proposal  would  amend,  prov.des  that-  sc  U  .na.,.d  „y  tHe  Senate  a«,Hou.e  0,  iTZulfS:::  a^rr^  bT'ctL"';" 

Said  branch  Shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdlc-  Rcprc^^entatnes    of     the     Uriited     States     of  ^^^    -DlstTict    of    Columbia    Nonprofit    Cor- 

tlon  over  all  cases  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  America  in  Congress  as.^embled.  That  section  ^^.^^^^  y^^^- 

the  court  in  which  the  amount  of  the  plain-  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  incorporate  ^                       '         covtents 

tiff's  claim  or  the  claimed  value  of  personal  the    National    Society    of    the    Sons    of    the 

property  in  controversy  does  not  exceed  »50  American  Revolution  ".  approved  June  9.  1906  - 

exclusive  of  interest.  att...rnev's  fees,  protest  (34   St^t     227,.   is   amended   by   striking   out  1    Definitions' 

fees,   and  costs.     Said  Jurisdiction  shall   not  the  following:    •,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  2.  ^^^^^^1°^^. 

include  actions  for  recovery  of  the  possession  at  any  one  time  in  the  aggregate  $500,000  .  3    AppU^amiity. 

of  real  estate,  whether  or  not  such  actions  r^^^^  ^-^^  ^.^  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  5    General  Powers, 

include  a  claim   for  arrears  of   rent    or   per-  ^         j^.^^     ^^^^      ^^^  g    Defense  of  Ultra  Vires, 

sonalty,  or  both  arrears  of  rent  and  person-  J^^"^^^^  7.  corporate  Name. 

^^^^-  A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  ^   ?^^^^''*''^!'"^^^          .  t,       .      ^   »       . 

The  present  jurLsdictional  amount  was  table  I  R^gist^red  OfSce  and  Registered  Agent, 

established  more  than  20  years  apo     Ac-  Mr.    McMILLAN.      Mr.    Speaker,    the  10    Change^of  Registered  Office  or  Registered 

cording  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  busi-  purpose  of  the  propo.sed  legislation  is  to  „    Registered  Agent  as  an  Agent  for  Scrv- 

ness  of  the  municipal  court  for  the  Dis-  amend  section  3  of  the  act  incorporating  ice 

trict  of  Columbia  submitted  by  the  chief  ^j^e  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  12   Members, 

judge  thereof  to  the  Attorney  General,  American   Revolution   by  removing   the  13.  Bylaws 

the  number  of  small  claims  actions  filed  limitation  of  $500,000  of  the  amount  of  14.  Meetings  of  Members 

in  the  municipal  court  during  the  fiscal  propertv,    real    and    personal,    that    the  15.  Notice  of  Members' Meetings. 

years  from   1946  to  1960  and.  for  com-  society  might  ow^^  J^   Quorum 

panson.  the  number  of  actions  in  excess  The  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  ^g'  g^^jj  of  Directors. 

of  $50  filed  during  the  same  period  are  the  American  Revolution  was  chartered  ^g   dumber.    Election,    Classification,    and 

as  follows:  by   the  Congress   in   1906.     The   society  Removal  of  Directors. 

Claims  ^^g  among  its  pui'poses  that  of  perpetu-  20    Vacancies. 

Small  m  excess  ^^^^g  ^he  memory   of  the   men  who,  by  21.  Quorum  of  Directors. 

^lol'sZiT^                               I9' M4      9  8?8  their    services    or"  sacrifices    durmg    the  22.  Committees. 

1945-46- 19.584       9,818  An^prinn      Rpvohition  23.  Place  and  Notice  of  Directors' Meetings. 

1946-47.. 21,001     13,769  War      Of      the      Anicrican      Kc\o.uuon,  ofnre^^ 

1947-18. 25,082    21. 189  achieved  the  independence  of  the  Amer-  ^^   R^^ovai  of  Ofncers 

194«~49 27.364     2.V  249  lean  people  26    Books  and  Records. 

1949-50 25.021     25.953  At  the  time  that  the  socicty  was  char-  27    shares   of    stocks   and    Dividends   Pro- 

1950-51 23.566    26.861  U'red  by  the  Congres.'^.  the  charter  con-  hibited. 

1951-52 22.844     28.899  tamed    a    limitation    of    $500,000    of    the  28    Loans    to    Directors    and    Officers    Pro- 

iQ'Q^f ^o  Q7Q    ^^fi  amount  of  property,  real  and  personal,  hibited. 

llf.l: of  vis    ti  A^  that  the  society  might  own.    The  com-  29   incorporators. 

95^^ 19  840    35  374  ^'ttee  has  been  advised  that  this  lunita-  f  ■  Articles  of  incorporation. 

;S£??::::::::::::::::::  ILT^l    II  lit  tion   has   never  been   of  ariy   particular  33^   Sicf  °5rr.r^rc?e^^rcl^S"of  in- 

1957-58.. 20  066     42.061  conccm  to  the  society  imtil  the  present  corporation 

1958  59 17,007     37,108  time.  33    Organization  Meetings. 

1959-60 14  824     3".  287  jn  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Society  of  34   Right  To  Amend  Articles  of  Incorpora- 

The  foregoing  figures  show  that  dur-  ^^e    Sons   of   the   American   Revolution  tion 

ing   recent   years  the   number   of   small  "^«>-    ^e    the    recipients    of    special    be-  35    Procedure  To  Amend  ArUcles  of  Incor- 

claims  actions  has  begun  ic  sharply  de-  q^«"st.s   which  would   give  the  organiza-  .ru"  1^.  o?Amendment 

crea.se.     It   is   noted,   however,  that   the  ^JO"    ^■^^s^^'^^    the    value   of   which    would  36    J[,\'^^^^;°^J^f ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

number  of  actions  for  amounts  in  excess  ^  ^"  ^'^^^^^^  °^  '}"'  limitation  contamed  3^   ^^^'f  ^/c^^Xa^  of^eTdment. 

of  $50  has  generally  increased  over  the  ''^  ^^^  P^^^^^"^  charter,  that  society  now  3^   p,^^^^,,  ^^,  Merger. 

number  of  actions  filed  in  prior  vears  ^^^^^  ^^^^  '^  ^^  necessary  to  rernove  the  ^    Procedure  for  Oonsoiidation. 

A  substantial  percentage  of  these  actions,  limitation  contained  m  section  3,  41    Approval  of  Merger  or  consolidation, 

perhaps  40  to  45  percent,  are  actions  m  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  42   Articles  of  Merger  or  consolidation, 

which  the  amount  claimed  on  the  value  '^  ^o^'^  ^^  "^  ^^^  mterests  of  this  or-  43   Effective  Date  of  the  Merger  or  Consoii- 

of  the  propertv  in  controversy  is  $150  or  gamzation  to  remove  the  present  limi-  ^^^\'^^^         ^  ^     ^,,H«t,on 

less.     This  trend  would  seem  to  justify  ^^^^°"   °"  .^^^  ^"^°^"^  °^   ^ 'h^"'''. '1/  T.   m  f  r   oT  ron^^ifda^n    of   ^mestic 

i,.^,-ooc,r,rT     t^     «i<;n     t\^^     -i.-r-ic-H-Ati^r^oi  societv    might    receive,    purchase,    hold,  45    Merger    or    Consolidation    of    Domestic 

increasing     to     $150     the    jurisdictional  -          ^              ,    anv    one   time     and  and  Foreign  corporations, 

amomit  of  this  branch  of  the  court,  in  ^refore^   in  agreement  that  the' li^i-  «   Sale,  Lease    Exchange,  or  Mortgage  of 

order  to  allow  more  litigants  to  have  the  inereiore  is  in  agreement  tnat  tne  iimi 

advantage  of  the  simplified  procedures  t^^^°f     ^^^^^^     ^'    ''"^^'^     f^°"^     ^^  47.  Voluntary  Dissolution. 

13rescnbed    by    law    for    actions    in    this      cnaner.        ^    Distribution  of  Assets. 

branch.  '  49.  Plan  of  Distribution. 

"^""^""■^^^  INCORPORATION  OF  CERTAIN  NON-  50    Revocation     of     Voluntary    Dissolution 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  SONS  PROFIT   CORPORATIONS   IN    DIS-  ^^    ArtSel^f  iSsolution 

OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  TRICT   OF  COLUMBIA  ^^    Filing  of  Articles  of  DlssoluUon. 

Mr.  McMILLAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  Mr    McMILLAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  53.  invoiuntAry  Dissolution. 

unanimous  consent  for  the   immediate  unanimous  consent  for  the   immediate  54   Venue  and  Process. 
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Jurisdiction  of  Coiirt  To  Uqxildate  Aa- 
seta  and  Affairs  at  Corp(x«ttoii. 

Procedure  In  Liquidation  of  Corporation 
by  Court. 

Qualification  of  Receivers. 

Piling  of  Claims  In  Liquidation  Proceed- 
ings. 

Discontinuance  of  Liquidation  Proceed- 
ings. 

Decree  of  Dissolution. 

Piling  of  Decree  of  Dissolution. 

Deposits  in  Registry  of  Covirt. 

Survival  of  Remedy  After  Dissolution. 

Admission  of  Foreign  Corp>oratlon. 

Powers  of  Poreign  Corporation. 

Corporate  Name  of  Foreign  Corporation. 

Change  of  Name  by  Foreign  Corporation. 

Application  for  Certificate  of  Authority. 

Piling  of   Application  lex  Certificate  of 
Authority. 

Effect  of  Certificate  of  Authority. 
.  Registered  Office  and  Registered  Agent 
of  Foreign  Corporation. 

Change   of   Registered   Office   of   Regis- 
tered Agent  or  Poreign  Corporation. 

Service  of  P»rocess  on  Foreign  Corpora- 
tion. 

Amendment  to  Articles  of  Incorporation 

of  Foreign  Corporation. 
Merger  of  Foreign  Corporation. 
Amended  Certificate  of  Authority. 
Withdrawal  of  Foreign  Corporation. 
Piling  of  Application  for  Withdrawal. 
Revocation  of  Certificate  of  Authority. 
Issuance   of  Certificate   of   Revocation. 
Application     to     Foreign     Corporations 

Conducting    Affairs    on    the    Effective 

Date  of  This  Act. 
Conducting  Affairs   Without  Certificate 

of  Authority. 
Annual  Report  of  Domestic  and  Foreign 

Corporations. 
Filing   of   Annual  Report   of   Domestic 

and  l^relgn  Corporations. 
Effect  of  Failure  To  Pay  Annual  Report 

Fee  or  To  Rle  Annual  Report. 
Proclamation  of  Revocation. 
Penalty    for    Conducting    Affairs    After 

Issuance  of  Proclamation. 
Correction  of  Error  in  Proclamation. 
Reservation     of    Name     of    Proclaimed 

Corporation. 
Reinstatement  of  Proclaimed  Corpora- 
tions. 
Penalties  Imposed  TTpon  Corporation. 
Fees  for  Piling  Documents  and  Issuing 

Certificates. 
Commissioners:  Duties  and  Functions. 
Appeal  Prom  Commissioners. 
Certificates  and  Certified  Copies  To  Be 

Received  In  Evidence. 
Forma    To    Be    Furnished    by    Commis- 
sioners. 

Greater  Voting  Requirements. 
Waiver  of  Notice. 

Action  by  Members  or  Directors  Without 
a  Meeting. 

Unauthorized  Assumption  of  Corpc«-ate 

Powers. 

Procedure  To  Elect  To  Accept  Act. 

Statement  of  Election  To  Accept  This 
Act. 

Filing  of  statement  of  Election  To  Ac- 
cept This  Act. 

Effect  of  Certificate  of  Acceptance. 

Actions  To  Be  In  Name  of  District  of 
Columbia. 

Right  of  Repeal  Reserved. 

Effect  of  Invalidity  of  Part  of  This  Act. 

Effect  of  False  Statement. 

Effective  Date. 

Appropriation  of  Funds. 

DBTTWmOWS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act,  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  requires  the  term — 

(a)  "Corporation"  or  "domestic  corpora- 
tion"  means   a   corporation  not  for  profit 
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subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  except 
a  foreign  corjKjratlon. 

(b)  "Poreign  corporation"  means  a  cor- 
poration not  for  profit  organized  under  laws 
other  th&D  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, for  a  purpose  or  piu-poeee  for  which  a 
corporation  might  be  organized  under  this 
Act,  but  shall  not  include  a  corporation 
created  by  a  special  Act  of  Congress, 

(c)  "Not  for  profit  corporation"  mean.";  a 
corporation  no  part  of  the  Income  of  which 
Is  distributable  to  Its  members,  directors,  or 
officers:  Provided,  however.  That  the  pay- 
ment of  reasonable  compensation  for  serv- 
ices rendered  and  the  making  of  distribu- 
tion upon  dissolution  or  final  liquidation 
as  permitted  in  this  Act.  shall  not  be  deemed 
a   distribution   of    Income, 

(d)  "Articles  of  incorporation"  means  the 
original  articles  of  Incorporation  and  all 
amendments  thereto.  Including  articles  of 
merger  or  consolidation,  and  in  the  case  of 
a  corporation  created  by  a  special  Act  of 
Congress,  means  such  special  Act  and  any 
amendments  thereto  made  by  special  Act  of 
Congress,  or  pursuant  to  general  law. 

(e)  "Bylaws"  means  the  code  or  codes  of 
rules  adopted  for  the  regulation  or  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  a  corporation  Irre- 
spective of  the  name  or  names  by  which 
such  rules  are  designated. 

(f)  "Member"  means  one  having  mem- 
bership rights  in  a  corporation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  its  articles  or 
incorporation  or  bylaws. 

(g)  "Board  of  directors"  means  the  group 
of  persons  vested  with  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  a  corporation  Irrespective  of 
the  name  by  which  such  group  is  design 
nated. 

(h)  "Insolvent"  means  that  a  corpora- 
tion is  unable  to  pay  Its  debts  as  they  be- 
come due  In  the  usual  course  of  Its  affairs. 

(1)  "Commissioners"  means  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 
agent  or  agents  designated  by  them  to  per- 
form any  function  vested  In  the  Commis- 
sioners by  this  Act. 

(J)  "District"  means  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

(It)  "The  court",  except  where  otherwise 
specifled,  means  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  'i 

APPLicABTLrrr  " 

Sbc.  3,  fa)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  re- 
lating to  domestic  corporations  shall  apply 
to  all  corporations  organized  hereunder  or 
which  elect  to  accept  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to 
foreign  corporations  shall  apply  to  all  for- 
eign not  for  profit  corporations  conduct- 
ing affairs  In  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a 
purpose  or  purposes  for  which  a  corpora- 
tion might  be  organized  under  this  Act. 

(c)  No  corporation  eligible  to  be  formed 
under  this  Act  shall  be  Incorporated  under 
any  other  Act  or  statute  now  in  force  in  tiie 
District  of  Columbia  except  that  those  or- 
ganizations eligible  to  be  formed  under  the 
Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  referred  to  in  section 
49-303,  District  of  Columbia  Code  (1951  edi- 
tion), may  be  formed  under  those  Acts  or 
parts  of  Acts. 

PURPOSES 

Skc  4.  Corporations  may  be  organized  un- 
der this  Act  for  any  lawful  purpose  or  pur- 
poses Including,  but  not  limited  to.  one  or 
more  of  the  following  or  similar  purposes: 
benevolent;  charitable;  religious;  mission- 
ary; educational;  scientific;  research;  lit- 
erary; musical;  social;  athletic:  patriotic; 
political;  civic;  professional,  commercial, 
industrial,  business,  or  trade  association; 
mutual  improvement:  promotion  of  the  arts; 
except  that  cooperative  organizations  or  or- 
ganizations subject  to  any  of  the  provUlons 
of  the  ins\irance  laws  of  the  District  may 
not  be  organized  under  this  Act. 


GENEBAL    POWERS 

Sec.  5.  Each  corporation  shall  have 
power— 

(a)  to  have  perpetual  succession  by  Its 
corporate  name  unless  a  limited  period  of 
duration  Is  stated  In  its  articles  of  incor- 
poration; 

(b)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and 
defend.  In  its  corporate  name, 

(c)  to  have  a  corporate  seal  which  may 
be  altered  at  pleasure  and  to  use  the  same 
by  causing  It,  or  a  facsimile  thereof,  to  be 
Impressed  or  affixed  or  in  any  other  manner 
reproduced; 

(d  I  to  purchase,  take,  receive,  lease,  take  by 
gift,  devise  or  bequest,  or  otherwise  acquire. 
own.  hold.  Improve,  use.  and  otherwise  deal 
In  and  with,  real  or  personal  property,  or  any 
Interest  therein,  wherever  situated; 

(e)  to  sell,  convey,  mortgage,  pledge, 
lease,  exchange,  transfer,  and  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  all  or  any  part  of  its  property  and 
assets: 

(f)  to  lend  money  to  and  otherwise  as.«lst 
Its  employees  other  than  its  officers  and 
directors; 

(g)  to  purchase,  take,  receive,  subscribe 
for.  or  otherwise  acquire,  own,  hold,  vote, 
use,  employ,  sell,  mortgage,  loan,  pledge  or 
nrherwlse  dispose  of  and  otherwise  use  and 
deal  in  and  with,  shares  or  other  interests 
In.  or  obligations  of.  other  domestic  or  for- 
eign corjKiratlons.  whether  for  profit  or  not 
for  profit,  assocl.'^tlons.  partnershlp>s,  or  in- 
dividuals, or  direct  or  Indirect  obligations  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  other  govern- 
ment, state,  territory,  governmental  district, 
or  municipality  or  of  any  Instrumentality 
thereof; 

(h)  to  make  contracts  and  Incur  liabili- 
ties, borrow  money  at  such  rates  of  Interest 
as  the  corporation  may  determine,  Issue  Its 
notes,  bonds,  and  other  obligations,  and  se- 
cure any  of  Its  obligations  by  mortg.ige  or 
pledge  of  all  or  any  of  its  property,  fran- 
chises and  Income; 

(l)  to  lend  money  for  its  corporate  pur- 
pc«es.  invest  and  reinvest  its  funds,  and 
t.ike  and  hold  real  and  personal  property 
as  security  lor  the  payment  of  funds  so 
loaned  or  Invested. 

(J)  to  conduct  its  affairs,  carry  on  its  op- 
erations, hold  property,  and  have  offices  and 
exercise  the  powers  granted  by  this  Act  In 
any  part  of  the  world; 

(k)  to  elect  or  appoint  officers  and  agents 
of  the  corporation,  and  define  their  duties 
and  fix  their  compensation; 

(1)  to  make  and  alter  bylaws,  not  Incon- 
sistent with  its  articles  of  incorporation  or 
with  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
f  >r  the  administration  and  regulation  of 
the  affairs  of  the  corporation; 

(m)  unless  otherwise  provided  In  the 
articles  of  Incorporation,  to  make  donations 
for  the  public  welfare  or  for  rellglotis.  chart- 
table,  scientific  research,  or  educational  pur- 
poses, or  for  other  purposes  for  which  tlie 
corporation  is  organized; 

(n)  to  Indemnify  any  director  or  officer  or 
former  director  or  ofTlcer  of  the  corporation, 
or  any  person  who  may  have  served  at  Its 
request  as  a  director  or  officer  of  another 
corporation,  whether  for  profit  or  not  for 
profit,  against  expenses  actually  and  neces- 
sarily incurred  by  him  In  connection  with 
the  defense  of  any  action,  suit,  or  proceed- 
ing in  which  he  Is  made  a  party  by  reason 
of  being  or  having  been  such  'director  or 
officer,  except  in  relation  to  matters  as  to 
which  he  shall  be  adjudged  In  such  action. 
suit,  or  proceeding  to  be  liable  for  negli- 
gence or  misconduct  in  the  performance  of 
a  duty.  Such  Indemnification  shall  not  be 
deemed  exclusive  of  any  other  rights  to 
which  such  director  or  officer  may  be  en- 
titled, under  any  bylaw,  agreement,  vote  of 
board  of  directors  or  members,  or  otherwise; 
(o)  to  cease  Its  corporate  activities  and 
surrender  its  corporate  franchise; 
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(p)  to  have  and  exercise  all  powers  neces- 
sary or  convenient  to  effect  any  or  all  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  corjxiration  is 
organized. 

DEFENSE    or    VLTRA    VIRES 

Sec  6.  No  act  of  a  corporation  and  no 
conveyance  or  transfer  of  real  or  personal 
property  to  or  by  a  corporation  shall  be  in- 
valid by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  corpora- 
tion was  without  capacity  or  power  to  do 
such  act  or  to  make  or  receive  such  convey- 
ance or  transfer,  but  such  lack  of  capacity 
or  power  may  be  asserted 

(a)  In  a  proceeding  by  a  member  or  a 
director  against  the  corporation  to  enjoin 
the  doing  of  any  act.  or  the  transfer  of  real 
or  personal  property  by  or  to  the  corpora- 
tion. If  the  act  or  transfer  sought  to  be 
enjoined  is  being,  or  Is  to  be.  performed 
pursuant  to  any  contract  to  which  the  cor- 
poration is  a  party,  the  court  may,  if  all  of 
the  parties  to  the  contract  are  parties  to 
the  proceeding  and  if  It  deems  the  same  to 
be  equitable,  set  aside  and  enjoin  the  per- 
formance of  such  contract,  and  in  so  doing 
may  allow  to  the  corporation  or  the  other 
parties  to  the  contract,  as  the  case  may  be, 
compensation  for  the  loss  or  damage  sus- 
tained by  either  of  them  which  may  result 
from  the  action  of  the  court  in  setting  aside 
and  enjoining  the  perforniance  of  such  con- 
tract, but  anticipated  profits  to  be  derived 
from  the  performance  of  the  contract  shall 
not  be  awarded  by  the  court  as  a  loss  or 
damage  sustained. 

(b)  In  a  proceeding  by  the  corporation, 
whether  acting  directly  or  through  a  receiver, 
trustee,  or  other  legal  representative,  or 
through  members  in  a  representative  suit, 
against  the  Incumbent  or  former  officers  or 
trustees  of  the  corporation 

(c)  In  a  proceeding  by  the  Commissioners. 
as  provided  In  this  Act,  to  dissolve  the  corpo- 
ration, or  in  a  proceeding  by  the  Commis- 
sioners to  enjoin  the  corporation  from  the 
transaction  of  unauthorized  acts, 

CORPORATE    ACTS 

Sec.  7.  The  corporate  name — 

(a)  shall  not  contain  any  word  or  phrase 
which  indicates  or  Implies  that  it  is  organized 
for  any  purpose  other  than  one  or  more  of 
the  purposes  contained  in  us  articles  of  In- 
corporation: 

(b)  shall  not  be  tne  .same  as.  or  decep- 
tively similar  to,  the  name  of  any  domestic 
corporation,  whether  for  profit  or  not  for 
profit  organized  under  any  Act  of  Congress 
authorizing  the  formation  of  corporations 
under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
or  that  of  an^-  corporation  created  pursuant 
to  any  special  Act  of  Congress  to  transact 
business  or  conduct  affairs  In  the  District, 
or  that  of  any  foreign  corporation  whether 
for  profit  or  not  for  profit  authorized  to 
transact  business  or  conduct  affairs  In  the 
District,  or  a  name  the  exclusive  right  to 
wiiich  is  at  the  time  reserved  In  the  manner 
provided  in  this  Act  or  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Business  Corporation  Act: 

(c)  shall  De  transliterated  into  letters  of 
the  English  alphabet,  if  it  Is  not  in  English: 

(d)  shall  not  indicate,  nor  shall  any  state- 
ment be  made,  that  the  corporation  Is  organ- 
ized under  an  Act  of  Congress. 

RESERVED     NAME 

Sec.  8  (a)  The  exclusive  right  to  the  use 
of  a  corporate  name  may  be  reserved  by  any 
person  or  corporation,  domestic  or  foreign, 
by  delivering  to  the  Commissioners  an  appli- 
cation to  reserve  a  specified  corporate  name, 
executed  by  the  applicant.  If  the  Commis- 
sioners find  that  the  name  is  available  for 
corporate  use.  they  shall  reserve  the  same  for 
the  exclusive  u.se  of  the  applicant  for  a  period 
of  sixty  days.  Such  reservation  may  be 
renewed. 


<b)  The  right  to  the  excKisive  use  of  a 
specified  corporate  name  so  reserved  may  be 
transferred  to  any  other  person  or  corpora- 
tion by  delivering  to  the  Commissioners  a 
notice  of  such  transfer,  executed  by  the  ap- 
plicant for  whom  the  name  was  reserved,  and 
specifying  the  name  and  address  of  the 
transferee 

REGISTERED    OFFICE    AND    REGISTERED    AGENT 

Sec  9  Each  corporation  shall  have  and 
continuously  maintain  in  the  District  of 
Columbia — 

(a)  a  registered  office,  which  may  be,  but 
need  not  be.  the  same  as  its  principal  office: 

( b  I  a  registered  agent ,  which  agent  may  be 
either  an  individual  resident  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  whose  business  office  is  identical 
with  such  registered  office,  a  domestic  corpo- 
ration, whether  for  profit  or  not  for  profit. 
or  a  foreign  corporation,  whether  for  profit 
or  not  for  profit,  authorized  to  transact  busi- 
ness or  conduct  affairs  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  having  an  office  identical  with 
such  registered  office. 

CHANGE  OP  REGISTERED  OFFICE  OR   REGISTERED 
AGENT 

Sec  10.  (a)  The  registered  office  of  a  cor- 
poration or  Its  registered  agent,  or  both, 
may  be  changed  by  delivering  to  the  Com- 
missioners  a    statement    setting    forth — 

(1)  the  name  of  the  corporation: 

(2)  the  address,  including  street  and  num- 
ber, if  any.  of  lt«  then  registered  office; 

(3 1  if  the  address  of  Its  reeibtered  office 
is  to  be  changed,  the  address,  including 
street  and  number.  If  any.  to  which  the  reg- 
istered office  is  to  be  changed: 

(4)  the  name  of  Its  then  registered  agent: 

(5)  if  its  registered  agent  is  to  be  changed, 
the  name  of  its  successor  registered  agent; 

16 1  that  the  address  of  its  registered  of- 
fice and  the  address  of  the  office  of  its  reg- 
istered agent  as  changed  will  be  identical; 
and 

(7)  that  such  change  was  authorized  by 
resolution  duly  adopted  by  its  board  of  di- 
rectors or  was  authorized  by  an  officer  of 
the  corporation  duly  empowered  to  make 
such  change. 

(b)  Such  statement  shall  be  executed  in 
duplicate  by  the  corporation  by  Its  president 
or  a  vice  president,  and  the  corporate  seal 
shall  be  thereto  affixed,  attested  by  the  sec- 
retary or  an  assistant  secretary,  and  delivered 
to  the  Commissioners  If  the  Commission- 
ers find  that  such  statement  conforms  to 
law,  they  shall,  when  all  fees  and  charges 
have  been  paid  as  In  this  Act   prescribed — 

( 1 )  endorse  on  each  of  such  duplicate 
originals  the  word  "Filed",  and  the  month, 
day.  and  ye.ar  of  the  filing  thereof; 

(2  I  file  one  of  such  duplicate  originals  In 
their  office; 

(3)  rettirn  the  other  duplicate  original  to 
the  corporation  or  its  representative. 

(c)  The  change  of  address  of  the  regis- 
tered office,  or  the  change  of  registered  agent, 
or  both,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  become 
effective  upon  the  filing  of  such  statement 
by  the  Commissioners. 

(d)  A  corporation  shall  change  lt.s  regis- 
tered agent  if  the  office  of  registered  agent 
shall  become  vacant  for  any  reason,  or  if  its 
registered  agent  becomes  disqualified  or  in- 
capacitated, or  if  it  revokes  the  appointment 
of  its  registered  agent. 

(e)  .'Vny  registered  agent  of  a  corporation 
may  resign  as  such  agent  by  delivering  writ- 
ten notice  thereof,  executed  In  triplicate,  to 
the  Commissioners,  who  shall  file  one  copy 
thereof  in  their  office  and  forthwith  mail  a 
copy  thereof  to  the  corporation  at  Its  reg- 
istered office  and  another  copy  to  the  cor- 
poration at  its  principal  office  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the 
Commissioners.  The  appointment  of  such 
agent  shall  terminate  upon  the  expiration 
of  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  such  notice  by 


the  Commissioners  or  upon  the  appointment 
of  a  successor  agent  becoming  effective, 
whichever  occurs  sooner.  No  fee  or  other 
charge  of  any  kind  shall  be  Imposed  with 
respect  to  a  filing  under  this  subsection. 

REGISTERED     AGENTS     AS    AN     AGENT     F^R     SERVICE 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  registered  agent  appointed 
by  a  corporation  as  provided  In  this  Act 
shall  be  an  agent  of  such  corporation  upon 
whom  any  process,  notice,  or  demand  re- 
quired or  permitted  by  law  to  be  served  upon 
the  corporation  may  be  served.  Service  of 
any  process,  notice,  or  demand  upon  a  cor- 
{X)rate  agent,  as  such  agent,  may  be  had  by 
delivering  a  copy  of  such  process,  notice,  or 
demand  to  the  president,  vice  president,  the 
secretary,  or  an  assistant  secretary  of  such 
corporate  agent, 

(b)  Whenever  a  corporation  shall  fail  to 
appoint  or  maintain  a  registered  agent  in  the 
District  or  whenever  its  registered  agent 
cannot  with  reasonable  diligence  be  found 
at  the  registered  office,  then  the  Commission- 
ers shall  be  an  agent  of  such  corporation 
upon  whom  any  such  process,  notice,  or  de- 
mand may  be  served  Service  on  the  Com- 
missioners of  any  such  process,  notice,  or 
demand  shall  be  made  by  delivering  to  and 
leaving  with  them  or  with  any  clerk  having 
charge  of  their  office  duplicate  copies  of  such 
process,  notice,  or  demand.  In  the  event 
that  any  such  process,  notice,  or  demand  is 
served  on  the  Commissioners,  they  shall  im- 
mediately cause  one  of  such  copies  thereof 
to  be  forwarded  by  registered  or  certified 
mall,  addressed  to  the  corporation  at  its 
registered  office, 

(CI  The  Commissioners  shall  keep  a  record 
of  all  processes,  notices,  and  demands  served 
upon  them  under  this  section,  and  shall 
record  therein  the  time  of  such  service  and 
their  action  with  re.=pect  thereto, 

(d)  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  limit 
or  affect  the  right  to  serve  any  process, 
notice,  or  demand  required  or  permitted  by 
law  to  be  served  upon  a  corporation  In  any 
other  manner  now  or  hereafter  permitted  by 
law. 

MEMBERS 

Sfc,  12.  A  corporation  may  have  one  or 
more  classes  of  members  or  may  have  no 
members.  If  the  corporation  has  one  or 
more  classes  of  members,  the  designation  of 

such  class  or  cla^^ses.  the  manner  of  election 
or  appointment  and  the  qualifications  and 
rights  of  the  members  of  each  class  shall 
be  set  fortli  in  the  articles  of  Incorporation 
or  the  bylaws.  If  the  corporation  has  no 
members,  that  fact  shall  be  set  forth  in  the 
articles  of  incorporation  A  corporation  may 
Is.cue  certificates  evidencing  membership 
therein. 

BYLAWS 

Sec  13.  Tlie  initial  bylaws  of  a  corporation 
shall  be  adopted  by  its  board  of  directors. 
The  power  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  the 
bylaws  or  adopt  new  bylaws  shall  be  vested 
In  the  board  of  directors  unless  otherwise 
provided  in  the  articles  of  incorporation  or 
the  bylaws. 

MEETTNGS    OF    MEMBERS 

Sec  14  (a>  Meetings  of  members  may  be 
held  at  such  place  within  or  without  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  may  be  provided  in 
the  bylaws  or.  where  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  bylaws.  In  the  notice  of  the  meeting 

(bi  An  annual  meeting  of  the  members 
shall  be  held  at  such  time  as  may  be  pro- 
vided in  the  bylaws.  Failure  to  hold  the 
annual  meeting  at  the  designated  time  shall 
not  work  a  forfeiture  or  dissolution  of  the 
corporation. 

(c)  Special  meetings  of  the  members  may 
be  called  by  the  president,  the  secretary, 
the  board  of  directors,  or  by  such  other 
officers  or  persons  or  number  of  projxirtlon 
of  members  as  may  be  provided  In  the  articles 
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of  Incorporation  or  ttie  bylaws.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  provision  fixing  the  number  or 
proportion  of  members  entitled  to  call  a 
meeting,  a  special  meeting  of  members  may 
be  called  by  members  having  at  least  one- 
twentieth  of  the  votes  entitled  to  be  cast 
at  such  meeting. 

NOTICE  or   MEMBHIS'    MEETTNCS 

Sec.  15.  Written  or  printed  notice  stating 
the  place,  day,  and  hour  of  the  meeting  and, 
in  case  of  a  special  meeting,  the  purpose 
or  purposes  for  which  the  meeting  Is  called, 
shall.  In  the  absence  of  a  provision  in  the 
bylaws  specifying  a  different  period  of  notice, 
be  delivered  not  less  than  ten  or  more  than 
fifty  days  before  the  date  of  the  meeting, 
either  personally  or  by  mall,  by  or  at  the 
direction  of  the  president,  or  the  secretary, 
or  the  oflScers  or  persons  calling  the  meeting, 
to  each  member  entitled  to  vote  at  such 
meeting.  II  mailed,  such  notice  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  delivered  when  deposited  in 
the  United  States  mail  addressed  to  the 
member  at  his  address  as  it  appears  on  the 
records  of  the  corporation,  with  postage 
thereon  prepaid. 

VOTING 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Members  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  vote  except  as  the  right  to  vote  shall  be 
conferred  by  the  articles  of  incorporation. 

(b)  A  member  may  vote  In  person  or,  un- 
less the  articles  of  incorporation  or  the  by- 
laws otherwise  provide,  may  vote  by  proxy 
executed  In  writing  by  the  member  or  his 
duly  authorized  attorney-in-fact.  No  proxy 
shall  be  valid  after  eleven  months  from  the 
date  of  Its  execution,  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  the  proxy.  Where  the  articles  of 
incorporation  or  the  bylaws  so  provide,  vot- 
ing on  all  matters,  including  the  election  of 
directors  or  oflacera  where  they  are  to  be 
elected  by  the  members,  may  be  conducted 
by  mall. 

(c)  The  articles  of  Incorporation  or  the 
bylaws  may  provide  that  in  all  elections  for 
directors  every  member  entitled  to  vote  shall 
have  the  right  to  cumulate  his  vote  and  to 
give  one  candidate  a  number  of  votes  equal 
to  his  vote  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
directors  to  be  elected,  or  by  distributing 
such  votes  on  the  same  principle  among  any 
number  of  such  candidates. 

(d)  If  a  corporation  has  no  members  or  If 
the  members  have  no  right  to  vote,  the  direc- 
tors shall  have  the  sole  voting  power  and 
shall  have  all  of  the  authority  and  may  take 
any  action  herein  permitted  members. 

QUORUM 

Sec.  17.  (a)  The  bylaws  may  provide  the 
number  or  percentage  of  members  entitled  to 
vote  represented  In  person  or  by  proxy,  or  the 
number  or  percentage  of  votes  represented  In 
person  or  by  proxy,  which  shall  constitute  a 
quorimi  at  a  meeting  of  members.  In  the 
absence  of  any  such  provision,  members  hav- 
ing at  least  one-tenth  of  the  votes  entitled  to 
be  cast  represented  in  person  or  by  proxy 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The  afllrmatlve 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  votes  entitled  to 
be  cast  by  the  members  present  or  repre- 
sented by  proxy  at  a  meeting  at  which  a 
quonim  is  present,  shall  be  necessary  for  the 
adoption  of  any  matter  voted  upon  by  the 
members,  unless  a  greater  proportion  is  re- 
quired by  thlfl  Act,  the  articles  of  Incorpora- 
tion or  the  bylaws. 

(b)  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  the  ar- 
ticles of  incorporation  or  the  bylaws,  the 
members  present  at  a  duly  organized  meet- 
ing may  continue  to  do  business  until  ad- 
journment, notwithstanding  the  withdrawal 
of  enough  members  to  leave  less  than  a 
quorum. 

(c)  If  a  meeting  cannot  be  organized  be- 
cause a  quorum  has  not  attended,  those  pres- 
ent may  adjourn  the  meeting  from  time  to 
time  until  a  quorum  is  present,  when  any 


business  may  be  transacted  that  may  have 
been  transacted  at  the  meeting  as  originally 
called.  I 

BOAKD    or   DIRECTORS  | 

Sec.  18.  The  affairs  of  a  corporation  shall 
be  managed  by  a  board  of  directors.  Direc- 
tors need  not  be  residents  of  the  District  of 
Colvunbia  or  members  of  the  corporation 
unless  the  articles  of  incorporation  or  the 
bylaws  so  require.  The  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion or  the  bylaws  may  prescribe  other  qaal- 
iflcatlons  for  directors. 

number,  election.  cL.^ssInc.^TION,  and 

REMOVAL    OF    DIRECTORS 

Sec.  19.  (a)  The  number  of  directors  of  a 
corp)oration  shall  be  not  less  than  three. 
Subject  to  such  limitation,  the  number  of 
directors  shall  be  fixed  by  the  bylaws,  except 
as  to  the  number  of  the  first  bfoard  of  direc- 
tors which  number  shall  be  fi.xed  by  the 
articles  of  Incorporation.  The  number  of 
directors  may  be  increased  or  decreased  from 
time  to  time  by  amendment  to  the  bylaws, 
unless  the  articles  of  incorporation  provide 
that  a  change  In  the  ntmaber  of  directors 
shall  be  made  only  by  amendment  of  the 
articles  of  incorp>oration.  No  decrease  In 
number  shall  have  the  effect  of  shortealng 
the  term  of  any  Incumbent  director.  In  the 
absence  of  a  bylaw  fixing  the  number  of 
directors,  the  number  shall  be  the  same  as 
that  stated  in  the  articles  of  lncorp>oratiot». 

(b)  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  first  board  of  directors  shall  be 
Stated  In  the  articles  of  incorporation.  Such 
persons  shall  hold  office  until  the  first  annual 
election  of  directors  or  for  such  other  period 
as  may  be  specified  In  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration or  the  bylaws.  Thereafter,  directors 
shall  be  elected  or  appointed  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  terms  provided  In  the  articles  I'f 
Incorporation  or  the  bylaws.  In  the  absenre 
of  a  provision  fixing  the  term  of  office,  the 
term  of  office  of  a  director  shall  be  one  year. 

(c)  Directors  may  be  divided  into  claasfs 
and  the  terms  of  offlce  of  the  several  chesses 
need  not  be  uniform.  Each  director  shall 
hold  offlce  for  the  term  for  which  he  la 
elected  or  appointed  and  until  his  successor 
shall  have  been  elected  or  app>olrrted  and 
qualified,  except  in  the  Ciise  of  ex  oflBclo 
directors. 

(d)  A  director  may  be  removed  from  offlce 
pursuant  to  any  procedure  therefor  provided 
In  the  articles  of  incorporation  or  the  bylaws, 
and  If  none  be  provided  may  be  removed 
at  a  meeting  called  expressly  for  that  pur- 
pose, with  or  without  cause,  by  such  vote  as 
would  suffice  for  his  election. 

VACAN'CIES 

Sec  20.  Any  vacancy  occurring  In  the 
board  of  directors  and  any  directorship  to 
be  filled  by  reason  of  an  increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  directors  may  be  filled  by  the  afflrrria- 
tive  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  then  members 
of  the  board  of  directors,  though  less  than  a 
quorum  of  the  board,  unless  the  articles  of 
Incorporation  or  the  bylaws  provide  that  a 
vacancy  or  directorship  so  created  shall  be 
filled  in  some  other  manner.  In  which  ci>.se 
such  provision  shall  control.  A  director 
elected  or  appointed,  as  the  case  may  be.  to 
fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  elected  or  appointed 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  his  predecessor  in 
offlce. 

quorum    of    DrRECTOR.S 

Sec.  21.  A  majority  of  the  nimaber  of  direc- 
tors fixed  by  the  bylaws,  or  in  the  absence 
of  a  bylaw  fixing  the  number  of  directors, 
then  of  the  number  stated  in  the  arti- 
cles of  Incorporation,  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  un- 
less otherwise  provided  In  the  articles  of 
Incorporation  or  the  bylaws;  but  in  no  event 
shall  a  quorum  consist  of  less  than  cne-thlrd 
of  the  nimaber  of  directors  so  fixed  or  stated. 
The  act  of  the  majority  of  the  directors 
present  at  a  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  is 


present  shall  be  the  act  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, tinless  the  act  of  a  greater  number  Is 
required  by  this  Act  or  by  the  articles  of  in- 
corporation or  the  bylaws. 

COMMITTEES 

Sec.  22.  If  the  articles  of  Incorporation  or 
the  bylaws  so  provide,  the  board  of  directors, 
by  resolution  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the 
directors  in  offlce,  may  designate  and  ap- 
point one  or  more  committees,  each  of  which 
shall  consist  of  two  or  more  directors,  which 
committees,  to  the  extent  provided  In  said 
resolution,  in  the  articles  of  incorporation 
or  in  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation,  shall 
have  and  exercise  the  authority  of  the  board 
of  directors  in  the  management  of  the  corpo- 
ration. Other  committees  not  having  and  ex- 
ercising the  authority  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors in  the  management  of  the  corporation 
may  be  designated  and  appointed  by  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  directors 
present  at  a  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  is 
present.  The  designation  and  appointment 
of  any  such  committee  and  the  delegation 
thereto  of  authority  shall  not  operate  to  re- 
lieve the  board  of  directors,  or  any  individual 
director,  of  any  responsibility  imposed  upon 
it  or  him  by  law. 

PLACE   AND   NOTICE  OF    DIRECTORS'   MEETINGS 

Sec  23.  Meetings  of  the  board  of  directors, 
regular  or  special,  may  be  held  at  .«;uch  place 
within  or  without  the  District  of  Coliimbla, 
and  upon  such  notice  as  may  be  prescribed 
In  the  bylaws  or,  where  not  lncon.slstent  with 
the  bylaws,  by  resolution  of  the  board  of 
directors.  A  director's  attendance  at  any 
meeting  shall  constitute  waiver  of  notice 
of  such  meeting,  excepting  such  attendance 
at  a  meeting  by  a  director  for  the  purpose  of 
objecting  to  the  transaction  of  business  be- 
cause the  meeting  Is  not  lawfully  called  ur 
convened.  Neither  the  bu.<!lnes8  to  be  trans- 
acted at.  nor  the  purpose  of.  any  regular  or 
speclp.l  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
need  be  specified  In  the  notice  or  waiver  of 
notice  of  such  meeting,  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  the  articles  of  Incorporation  or  the 
bylaws. 

OFFICERS 

Sec.  24.  (a)  The  officers  of  a  corporation 
shall  consist  of  a  president,  a  secretary,  and 
a  treasurer,  and  may  Include  one  or  more 
vice  presidents  and  such  other  officers  and 
assistant  officers  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary, each  of  whom  shall  be  elected  or  ap- 
pKDinted  at  such  time  jmd  in  such  manner 
and  for  such  terms  not  exceeding  three  years 
as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  articles  of  in- 
corporation or  the  bylaws.  In  the  absence  of 
ajiy  such  provision,  all  officers  shal.  be  elected 
or  appointed  annually  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. If  the  bylaws  so  provide,  any  two  or 
more  offices  may  be  held  by  the  same  person, 
except  the  offices  of  president  and  secretary. 

lb)  The  articles  of  incorporation  or  the 
bylaws  may  provide  that  any  one  or  more 
officers  of  the  corporation  or  other  organi- 
zations shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

(c)  The  officers  of  a  corporation  may  be 
designated  by  such  other  titles  as  may  be 
provided  In  the  articles  of  Incorporation  or 
the  bylaws. 

(d)  All  officers  and  agents  of  the  corpora- 
tion, as  between  themselves  and  the  cor- 
poration, shall  have  such  authority  and  per- 
form such  duties  in  the  management  of  the 
property  and  affairs  of  the  corporation  as 
may  be  provided  In  the  bylaws,  or  as  may 
be  determined  by  resolution  of  the  board  of 
directors  not  Inconsistent  with  the  bylaws. 

REMOVAL    OF  OFFICERS 

Sec.  25  Any  officer  or  agent  elected  or 
appointed  may  be  removed  by  the  persons 
authorized  to  elect  or  appoint  such  officer 
or  agent  whenever  in  their  Judgment  the 
best    Interest    of    the    corporation    will    be 
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Berved  thereby,  but  such  removal  shall  be 
without  prejudice  to  the  contract  rights. 
If  any.  of  the  person  so  removed.  Election 
or  appointment  of  an  officer  or  agent  shall 
not  Itself  create  conuact  rights. 

BOOKS    AND    RECORDS 

Sec.  26  Each  corporation  shall  keep  cor- 
rect and  complete  books  and  records  of  ac- 
count and  shall  keep  minutes  of  tlie  pro- 
ceedings of  Its  members,  board  of  directors, 
and  committees  having  any  of  the  authority 
of  the  bu,\rd  of  directors,  and  shall  keep  at 
its  registered  office  or  principal  office  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  record  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  its  members  entitled  to 
vote.  All  bcxjks  and  records  of  a  corpKira- 
tlon  may  be  inspected  by  any  member  hav- 
ing voting  rights,  or  his  agent  or  attorney, 
for  any  proper  purpose  at  any  reasonable 
time. 

SHfRES     OF     STOCK     AND     DIVIDENDS     PROHIBITED 

Sec  27.  A  corporation  shall  not  authorize 
or  Issue  shares  of  stock.  No  dividend  shall 
be  paid  and  no  part  of  the  income  of  a  cor- 
purution  shall  be  distributed  to  its  members, 
directors,  or  officers.  A  corporation  may  pay 
compensation.  Including  pensions,  in  a  rea- 
sonable amount  to  Its  members,  directors,  or 
officers  for  services  rendered,  may  confer 
benefits  upon  its  members  In  conformity 
with  Its  purposes,  and  upon  dissolution  or 
final  liquidation  niay  make  distributions  to 
Its  members  or  others  as  permitted  by  this 
Act.  and  no  such  payment,  benefit,  or  dis- 
tribution shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  dividend 
or  a  distribution  of  income 

LOANS    TO    directors    AND    OFFICERS    PROHIBITED 

Sec  28  No  loans  shall  be  made  by  a  cor- 
poration to  its  directors  or  officers.  The  di- 
rectors of  a  corporatism  who  vote  for  or  as- 
sent to  the  making  of  a  loan  to  a  director 
or  officer  of  the  corporation,  and  any  officer 
or  officers  participating  In  the  making  of 
Buch  a  loan,  shall  be  jointly  and  severally 
liable  to  the  corporation  for  the  amount  of 
such    loan    until    the   repayment    thereof. 

INCORPORATORS 

Sec  20  Three  or  more  natural  persons  of 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  or  more  may 
act  as  Incorporators  of  a  cirporation  by  sign- 
ing, verifying  and  delivering  In  duplicate  to 
the  Commissioners  articles  of  Incorporation 
for  such  corporation. 

ARTICLES    OF    INCORPORATION 

Sec.  30  (a)  The  articles  of  incorporation 
shall  set  forth — 

(1)  the  name  of  the  corporation; 

(2)  the  period  of  duration,  which  may  be 
perpetual, 

(3)  the  purpose  or  purj>oses  for  which  the 
corporation  Is  organized; 

(4)  if  the  corporation  is  to  have  no  mem- 
bers, a  statement  to  that  effect. 

(5)  if  the  corporation  Is  to  have  one  or 
more  classes  of  members,  any  provision 
which  the  incorporators  elect  to  set  forth  in 
the  articles  of  Incorporation  designating  the 
class  or  classes  of  members,  stating  the  qual- 
ifications and  rights  of  the  members  of  each 
class  and  conferring,  limiting,  or  denying 
the  right  to  vote, 

(6)  if  the  directors  or  any  of  them  are 
not  to  be  elected  or  apfxilnted  by  one  or  more 
classes  of  members,  a  statement  of  the  man- 
ner In  which  such  directors  shall  be  elected 
or  appointed,  or  that  the  manner  of  such 
election  or  appointment  of  such  directors 
shall  be  provided  In  the  bylaws: 

(7)  any  provisions,  not  Inconsistent  with 
law.  which  the  Incorporators  elect  to  set 
forth  In  the  articles  of  incorporation  for  the 
regulation  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  cor- 
poration, including  any  provision  for  dis- 
tribution of  assets  on  dissolution  or  final 
liquidation  and  any  provision  which  under 
this  Act  is  required  or  permitted  to  be  set 
forth  In  the  bvlaws; 


i8i  the  address,  including  street  and  num- 
ber. If  any.  of  Its  Initial  registered  office, 
and  the  name  of  its  initial  registered  agent 
at  such  address; 

(9)  the  number  of  directors  constituting 
the  initial  board  of  directors,  and  the  names 
and  addresses,  including  street  and  number. 
if  any.  of  the  ptersons  who  are  to  serve  as  the 
initial  directors  until  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing or  uiitil  their  successors  be  elected  and 
qualify; 

(10)  the  name  and  address.  li:icludlng 
street  and  number,  if  any.  of  each  incor- 
porator. 

(b)  It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  set  forth 
In  the  articles  of  incorporation  any  of  the 
corporate   pxjwers  enumerated   in    this   Act. 

(CI  Unless  the  articles  of  Incorporation 
provide  that  a  change  In  the  number  of 
directors  shall  be  made  only  by  amendment 
to  the  articles  of  Incorporation,  a  change  In 
the  number  of  directors  made  by  amend- 
ment to  the  bylaws  siiall  be  controlling. 
Whenever  a  provision  of  the  articles  of  In- 
corporation is  inconsistent  with  a  bylaw, 
the  provision  of  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion sliall  be  controlling. 

nUNC   OF   ARTICLES  OF  INCORPORATION 

Sec.  31.  (a)  Duplicate  originals  of  the 
articles  of  Incorporation  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  Commissioners. 

(b)  If  the  Commissioners  find  that  the 
articles  of  Incorporation  conform  to  law, 
they  shall,  when  all  fees  and  charges  have 
been  paid  as  In  this  Act  prescribed — 

( 1 )  endorse  on  each  of  such  duplicate 
originals  the  word  "Filed",  and  the  month, 
day    and  year  of  filing  thereof; 

( 2  I  file  one  of  such  duplicate  originals  in 
their  office; 

(3)  Issue  a  cerlificaie  of  Incorporation  to 
which  they  shall  affix  the  other  duplicate 
original. 

(4  1  deliver  the  certificate  of  incorporation. 
together  with  ihe  duplicate  original  of  the 
articles  of  incorporation  affixed  thereto,  to 
tlie  Incorporators  or  their  representative. 

rrrrcT  of  issuance  of  certificate  or 

INCORPORATION 

Sec  32  Upon  the  Issuance  of  the  certificate 
of  Incorporation,  the  corporate  existence 
shall  begin,  and  s\  ch  certificate  of  incorpora- 
tion shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that  all 
conditions  precedent  required  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  incorporators  have  been  com- 
piled with  and  that  the  corporation  has  been 
incorporated  under  this  Act,  except  as 
against  the  District  of  Columbia  In  a  pro- 
ceeding to  cancel  or  revoke  the  certificate 
of  incorporation. 

ORGANIZATION    MEETINGS 

Sec.  33  (a)  After  the  issuance  of  the  cer- 
tificate of  incorporation  an  organization 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  named  in 
the  articles  of  incorporation  shall  be  held 
within  the  United  States  at  the  call  of  a 
majority  of  the  directors  so  named  lor  the 
purpose  of  adopting  bylaws  (unless  the 
power  to  adopt  bylaws  has  been  reserved  by 
the  articles  of  Incorporation  to  the  members. 
In  which  event  the  bylaws  shall  be  adopted 
by  the  members*,  electing  officers  and  the 
transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may 
come  before  the  meeting.  The  directors  call- 
lug  tlie  meeting  shall  give  at  least  five  days' 
notice  thereof  by  mall  to  each  director  so 
named,  which  notice  shall  state  the  time 
and  place  of  the  meeting  Provided,  hoir- 
erer.  That  If  all  the  directors  shall  waive 
notice  In  wTltlng  and  fix  a  time  and  place  for 
said  organization  meeting  no  notice  shall 
be  required  of  such  meeting 

lb)  A  first  meeting  of  the  members  may 
be  held  at  the  call  of  the  directors,  or  a  ma- 
jority of  them,  upon  at  least  five  days"  no- 
tice, for  such  purposes  as  shall  be  stated  in 
the  notice  of  meeting 


RIGHT    TO    AMEND    ARTICLES    OF    INCOBFORATION 

Sec  34  A  corporation  may  amend  \\»  ar- 
ticles of  Incorporation,  from  time  to  time, 
in  any  and  as  many  respe^'ts  bis  may  be 
desired:  Provuipd.  That  Its  articles  ot  in- 
corporation as  amended  contain  only  such 
provisions  as  might  be  lawfully  contained  in 
original  articles  of  InccH-poration  if  made  at 
the  time  of  making  such  amendment. 

PROCEDtmE     TO     AMFND      ARTICLES     OF     INCORPO- 
RATION 

Sec  35  Amendments  to  the  articles  of  in- 
corporation shall  be  made  In  the  following 
manner- 

(a>  Where  there  are  members  having  vot- 
ing rights,  the  board  of  directors  shall  adopt 
a  re.solutlon  settiiig  forth  the  proposed 
amendment  and  directing  that  It  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  at  a  meeting  of  members 
having  voting  rights,  which  may  be  either 
an  annual  or  a  special  meeting. 

(b)  Written  or  printed  notice  setting  forth 
the  proposed  amendment  or  a  summary  of 
the  changes  to  be  effected  thereby  shall  be 
given  to  each  member  entitled  to  vote  at 
such  meeting  within  the  time  and  m  the 
manner  provided  in  this  Act  for  the  giving  of 
notice  of  meetinsis  of  members.  If  the 
meeting  be  an  annual  meeting,  the  proposed 
amendment  or  such  summary  shall  be  in- 
cluded In  the  notice  cf  such  annual  meeting. 

(ci  The  proposed  amendment  shall  be 
adopted  UF>'3n  receiving  the  affirmative  vote 
of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  votes  entitled  to 
be  cast  by  members  present  or  represented 
by  proxy  at  such  meeting. 

(dl  Where  there  are  no  members,  or  no 
members  having  voting  rights,  an  amend- 
ment shall  be  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
bciard  of  directors  upcjn  receiving  the  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  directors  in  olBce. 

(e)  Any  number  of  amendments  may  be 
submitted  and  voted  upon  at  aiiy  one 
meeting 

ARTICLES  OF  AMENDMENT 

Sec  36  The  articles  of  amendment  shall  be 
executed  In  duplicate  by  the  corporation  by 
Its  president  or  a  vice  president,  and  the 
corporate  seal  shall  be  thereto  affixed,  at- 
tested by  its  secretary  or  an  assistant  secre- 
tary, and  shall  set  forth — 

(a  I  the  name  of  the  corporation; 

(b)  the  amendment  so  adopted; 

(c)  where  there  are  members  having  vot- 
ing rights.  ( 1 )  a  statement  setting  forth  the 
date  of  the  meeting  of  members  at  which 
the  amendment  was  adopted,  that  a  quorum 
was  present  at  such  meeting,  and  that  such 
amendment  received  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  votes  entitled  to  be  cast  by  members 
present  or  represented  by  proxy  at  such  meet- 
ing, or  1 2)  a  statement  that  such  amend- 
nient  was  adopted  by  a  consent  in  writing 
signed  by  all  niembers  ei.titled  to  vote  with 
respect  thereto; 

(di  where  there  are  no  members,  or  no 
niembers  having  voting  rights,  a  statement 
of  such  fact,  the  date  of  the  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  at  which  the  amendment 
was  adopted,  and  a  statement  of  the  fact 
that  such  amendment  received  the  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  directors  in  office. 

FILING  OF  ARTICLES  OF   AMENDMENT 

Sec  37  (a1  Dtipllcate  originals  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  amendment  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
Commissioners. 

(bi  If  the  C'lmmi.'^sioners  find  that  the 
articles  of  amendment  conform  to  law.  they 
shall  when  all  fees  and  charges  have  been 
paid  as  in  this  Act  prescribed — 

(1)  endorse  on  each  of  such  duplicate 
originals  the  word  "Filed",  and  the  month, 
day    and  year  of  the  filing  thereof; 

(2i  file  one  of  such  duplicate  originals  in 
their  office: 

(3t  issue  a  certificate  of  amendment  to 
which  they  shall  afllx  the  other  duplicate 
original; 
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(4)  deliver  the  certificate  of  amendment, 
together  with  the  duplicate  original  of  the 
articles  of  amendment  afiOxed  thereto,  to  the 
corporation  or  Ita  representative. 

EFFECT    or    CERTIFICATE     OP     AMENDMENT 

Sec.  38.  (a)  Upon  the  Issuance  of  the  certif- 
icate of  amendment,  the  amendment  shall 
become  effective  and  the  articles  of  Incor- 
poration shall  be  deemed  to  be  amended 
accordingly. 

(b)  No  amendment  shall  affect  any  exist- 
ing caxise  of  action  In  favor  of  or  against 
such  corporation,  or  any  pending  suit  to 
which  such  corporation  shall  be  a  party,  or 
the  existing  rights  of  persons  other  than 
members;  and,  in  the  event  the  corporate 
name  shall  be  changed  by  amendment,  no 
suit  brought  by  or  against  such  corporation 
under  Its  former  name  shall  abate  for  that 
reason. 

PKOCEDUBE    FOR    MERGER 

Sec.  39.  Any  two  or  more  domestic  corpo- 
rations subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
may  merge  Into  one  of  such  corporations 
to  the   following  manner: 

The  board  of  directors  of  each  corporation 
shall,  by  resolution  adopted  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  members  of  each  such  board, 
approve  a  plan  of  merger  setting  forth — 

(a)  the  names  of  the  corp>orations  pro- 
posing to  merge,  and  the  name  of  the  cor- 
poration into  which  they  propose  to  merge, 
which  is  hereinafter  designated  as  the  sur- 
viving corporation; 

( b )  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  pro- 
posed merger; 

(C)  a  statement  of  any  changes  in  the 
articles  of  incorporation  of  the  surviving 
corporation  to  be  effected  by  such  merger; 

(d)  such  other  provisions  with  respect  to 
the  proposed  merger  as  are  deemed  necessary 
or  desirable. 

PROCEDURE    FOR    CONSOLIDATION 

Sec.  40.  Any  two  or  more  domestic  corpo- 
rations subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
may  consolidate  into  a  new  corporation  in 
the  following  manner: 

The  board  of  directors  of  each  corporation 
shall,  by  resolution  adopted  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  members  of  each  such  board,  ap- 
prove a  plan  of  consolidation  setting  forth — 

(a)  the  names  of  the  corporations  pro- 
posing to  consolidate,  and  the  name  of  the 
new  corporation  into  which  they  propose  to 
consolidate,  which  la  hereinafter  designated 
as  the  new  corporation; 

(b)  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  pro- 
posed consolidation; 

(c)  with  respect  to  the  new  corporation, 
all  of  the  statements  required  to  be  set  forth 
in  articles  of  incorporation  for  corporations 
organized  under  this  Act; 

(d)  such  other  provisions  with  respect  to 
the  proposed  consolidation  as  are  deemed 
necessary  or  desirable. 

APPROVAL  OF  MERGER  OR  CONSOLIDATION 

Sec.  41.  A  plan  of  merger  or  consolidation 
shall  be  approved  in  the  following  manner: 

(a)  Where  the  members  of  any  merging  or 
consolidating  corporation  have  voting  rights, 
the  board  of  directors  of  such  corporation 
shall  Eidopt  a  resolution  approving  the  pro- 
posed plan  and  directing  that  it  be  submitted 
to  a  vote  at  a  meeting  of  members  having 
voting  rights,  which  may  be  either  an  annual 
or  a  special  meeting. 

(b)  Written  or  printed  notice  setting 
forth  the  proposed  plan  or  a  summary  there- 
of shall  be  given  to  each  member  entitled  to 
vote  at  such  meeting  within  the  time  and 
in  the  manner  provided  in  this  Act  for  the 
giving  of  notice  of  meetings  of  members. 

(c)  At  each  Fuch  meeting,  a  vote  of  the 
members  shall  be  taken  on  the  proposed  plan 
of  merger  or  consolidation.  The  plan  of 
merger  or  consolidation  shall  be  approved 
upon    receiving   the    affirmative    vote   of   at 


least  two-thirds  of  the  votes  entitled  to  be 
cast  by  members  present  or  represented  by 
proxy  at  such  meeting. 

(d)  Where  any  merging  or  consolidating 
corporation  has  no  members,  or  no  members 
having  voting  rights,  a  plan  of  merger  or  con- 
solidation shall  be  adopted  at  a  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  svich  corporation 
upon  receiving  the  vote  of  a  majurity  of  the 
directors  in  office. 

(e)  After  such  approval,  and  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  filing  of  the  articles  of  merger 
or  consolidation,  the  merger  or  consolidation 
may  be  abandoned  pursuant  to  provisions 
therefor,  if  any,  set  forth  in  the  plan  of 
merger  or  consolidation. 

ARTICLES    OF    MERGER    OR     CONSOLIDATIOW 

Sec.  42.  (ai  Upon  such  approval,  articles 
of  merger  or  articles  of  consolidation  shall 
be  executed  in  duplicate  by  each  corporation 
by  its  president  or  a  vice  president,  and  the 
corporate  seal  of  each  such  corporation  shall 
be  thereto  affixed,  attested  by  its  secretary  or 
an  assistant  secretary,  and  shall  set  forth — 

( 1 )  the  plan  of  merger  or  the  plan  of  con- 
solidation; 

(2(  where  the  members  of  any  merging  or 
consolidating  corporation  have  voting  rights, 
then  as  to  each  such  corporation  (a)  a  state- 
ment setting  forth  the  date  of  the  meeting 
of  members  at  which  the  plan  was  approved, 
that  a  quorum  was  present  at  such  meeting. 
and  that  such  plan  received  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  entitled  to  be  cast  by 
members  present  or  represented  by  proxy 
at  such  meeting,  or  (b)  a  statement  that 
such  amendment  was  approved  by  a  consent 
In  writing  signed  by  all  members  entitled  to 
vote   with   respect   thereto; 

(3)  where  any  merging  or  consolidating 
corporation  has  no  members,  or  no  members 
having  voting  rights,  then  as  to  each  Buch 
corporation  a  statement  of  such  fact,  the 
date  of  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
at  which  the  plan  was  approved  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  fact  that  such  plan  received  the 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  directors  in  ofice 

(b)  Duplicate  originals  of  the  articles  of 
merger  or  articles  of  consolidation  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  Commissioners 

(c)  If  the  Commissioners  find  that  such 
articles  conform  to  law,  they  shall,  when  all 
fees  and  charges  have  been  paid  as  in  this 
Act  prescribed— 

( 1 )  endorse  on  each  of  such  duplicate 
originals  the  word  "Filed",  and  the  month, 
day.  and  year  of  the  filing  thereof, 

(2)  file  one  of  such  duplicate  originals  in 
their   office; 

(3)  Issue  a  certificate  of  merger  or  a  cer- 
tificate of  consolidation  to  which  they  shall 
affix  the  other  duplicate  original; 

(4)  deliver  the  certificate  of  merger  or  cer- 
tificate of  consolidation,  together  with  the 
duplicate  original  of  the  articles  of  merger 
or  articles  of  consolidation  affixed  thereto,  to 
the  surviving  or  new  corporation,  as  the  case 
may  be,  or  its  representative 

EFFECTIVE  DATE    OF    THE    MERCER    OB 

CONSOLIDATION  j 

Sec  43.  Upon  the  issuance  of  the  certifi- 
cate of  merger,  or  the  certificate  of  consolida- 
tion by  the  Commissioners,  the  merger  or 
consolidation  shall  be  effected. 

EFFECT    OF    MERCER    OR    CONSOLIDATION 

Sec  44.  When  such  merger  or  consolidation 
has  been  effected — 

(a)  the  several  corporations  parties  to  the 
plan  of  merger  or  consolidation  shall  be  a 
single  corporation,  which,  in  the  case  of  a 
merger,  shall  be  that  corporation  designated 
in  the  plan  of  merger  as  the  surviving  cor- 
poration, and,  in  the  case  of  a  consolidation, 
shall  be  the  new  corporation  provided  for  in 
the  plan  of  consolidation; 

(b)  the  separate  existence  of  all  corpora- 
tions parties  to  the  plan  of  merger  or  con- 


solidation, except  the  surviving  or  new  cor- 
poration, shall  cease; 

(c)  such  surviving  or  new  corporation,  as 
the  case  may  be.  shall  have  ail  the  rights, 
privileges,  immunities,  and  powers  and  shall 
be  subject  to  all  the  duties  and  liabilities  of 
a  corporation  organized  under  this  Act; 

(d)  such  surviving  or  new  corporation 
shall  thereupon  and  thereafter  possess  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and  franchises. 
as  well  of  a  public  as  of  a  private  nature, 
of  each  of  the  merging  or  consolidating  cor- 
porations, and  all  property — real,  personal, 
and  mixed — and  all  debts  due  on  whatever 
account,  and  all  other  choses  in  action,  and 
all  and  every  other  interest,  of  or  belonging 
to  or  due  to  each  of  the  corporations  so 
merged  or  consolidated,  shall  be  taken  and 
deemed  to  be  transferred  to  and  vested  in 
such  single  corporation  without  further  act 
or  deed;  and  the  title  to  any  real  estate  or 
other  property,  or  any  interest  therein,  vested 
In  any  of  such  corporations  .shall  not  revert 
unless  required  by  the  terms  of  the  gift,  be- 
quest, or  devise,  or  be  in  any  way  impaired  by 
reason  of  such  merger  or  consolidation; 

(e)  such  surviving  or  new  corporation 
shall  thenceforth  be  responsible  and  liable 
for  all  the  liabilities  and  obligations  of  each 
of  the  corporations  so  merged  or  consoli- 
dated: and  any  claim  existing  or  action  or 
proceeding  pending  by  or  against  any  of 
such  corporations  may  be  prosecuted  to 
Judgment  as  if  such  merger  or  consolidation 
had  not  taken  place,  or  such  surviving  or  new 
corporation  may  be  substituted  in  its  place 
Neither  the  rights  of  creditors  nor  any  liens 
upon  the  property  of  any  such  corporation 
shall  be  impaired  by  such  merger  or  con- 
solidation; 

(f)  in  the  case  of  a  merger,  the  articles  of 
incorporation  of  the  surviving  corporation 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  amended  to  the  ex- 
tent, if  any,  that  changes  in  its  articles  of 
Incorporation  are  stated  In  the  articles  of 
merger,  and.  in  the  case  of  a  consolidation, 
the  statements  set  forth  in  the  articles  of 
consolidation  and  which  are  required  or  per- 
mitted to  be  set  forth  in  the  articles  of  In- 
corporation of  corporations  organized  under 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  articles 
of   incorporation   of  the    new    corporation 

MERCER     OB     CONSOLIDATION     OF     DOMESTIC     AND 
FOREIGN    CORPORATIONS 

Sec  45.  One  or  more  foreign  corporations 
and  one  or  more  domestic  corporations  may 
be  merged  or  consolidated  if  permitted  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  or  country  under  which 
each  such  foreign  corporation  is  organized 

(a)  Each  domestic  corporation  shall  com- 
ply with  the  provi.sions  of  this  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  merger  or  consolidation,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  domestic  corporations  and 
each  foreign  corporation  shall  comply  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the 
State  or  country  under  which  it  Is  organized. 

(b)  If  the  surviving  or  new  corporation, 
as  the  ca.se  may  be.  is  to  be  governed  by  the 
laws  of  any  State  or  country  other  than  the 
District  of  Columbia,  It  shall  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
foreign  corporations  if  it  is  to  carry  on  its 
affairs  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in 
every  case  it  shall  deliver  to  the  Commission- 
ers, who  shall  file — 

(1)  an  agreement  that  It  may  be  served 
with  process  In  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
any  proceeding  for  the  enforcement  of  any 
obligation  of  any  domestic  corporation  which 
is  a  party  to  such  merger  or  consolidation; 
and 

(2)  an  Irrevocable  appointment  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  its  agent  to  accept  service  of  proce.ss  in 
any  such  proceeding. 

(c)  The  effect  of  such  merger  or  consolida- 
tion shall  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 
merger  or  consolidation  of  domestic  corpora- 
tions, If  the  surviving  or  new  corporation  Is 
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to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
C-oliunbla.  If  the  surviving  or  new  corpora- 
tion Is  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  any 
Jurisdiction  other  than  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  effect  of  such  merger  or  consoli- 
dation shall  be  the  ^asne  as  in  the  case  of  the 
merger  or  consohdation  of  domestic  corpora- 
tions except  Insofar  as  the  laws  of  such  other 
Jurisdiction    provide    otherwise. 

SALE.   LEASE.    EXCHANGE.   OH    MOBT&ACK    OF  ASSETS 

Sec  46  A  sale,  lease,  exchange,  mortgage, 
pledge,  or  other  disposition  of  all,  or  sub- 
stantially all.  the  property  and  assets  of  a 
corporation  may  be  made  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  and  for  snch  consideration, 
which  may  consi.-^t  in  whole  or  In  part  of 
money  or  property,  real  or  personal.  Includ- 
ing shares  of  any  corporation  for  profit,  do- 
mestic or  foreign,  as  may  be  authorized  In  the 
followlnt:  manner: 

(a)  Where  there  are  member?  having  vot- 
ing rights,  the  board  of  directors  shall  adopt 
a  resolution  recommending  such  sale,  lease, 
exchange,  mortgage,  pledge,  or  other  disposi- 
tion and  directing  the  Fubmlsslon  thereof  to 
a  vote  at  a  meeting  of  members  having  vot- 
ing rights,  which  may  be  either  an  annual 
or  a  special  meeting 

(b)  Written  or  printed  notice  stating  that 
the  purpose,  or  one  of  the  purposes,  of  such 
meeting  is  to  consider  the  sale,  lease,  ex- 
change, mortgage,  pledge,  or  other  disposition 
of  all,  or  substantially  all,  the  property  and 
aFsets  of  the  corporation  shall  be  given  to 
each  member  entitled  to  vote  at  such  meet- 
ing, within  the  time  and  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  this  Act  for  the  giving  of  notice  of 
meetings  of  members 

(cl  At  such  meeting  the  members  may 
authorize  such  sale,  lease,  exchange,  mort- 
gage, pledge,  or  other  disposition  and  may 
fix,  or  may  authorize  the  board  of  directors 
to  fix,  any  or  all  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
thereof  and  the  consideration  to  be  received 
by  the  corporation  therefor  Such  author- 
iz.'itlon  shall  require  the  vote  of  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  entitled  to  be  cast  by 
members  present  or  rei)resented  by  proxy  at 
stich  meeting 

(d)  After  such  n\;thorlzatlon  by  a  vote  of 
members,  the  board  of  directors,  nevertheless. 
In  its  discretion,  may  abandon  such  sale, 
lease,  exchange,  mortgage,  pledge,  or  other 
disposition  of  assets,  subject  to  the  rights 
of  third  parties  under  any  contracts  relaiing 
thereto,  without  further  action  or  approTal 
by  members. 

(e)  Where  there  are  no  members,  or  no 
members  having  voting  rights,  a  sale,  lease, 
exchange,  mortgage,  pledge,  or  other  dlspoei- 
tion  of  all.  or  substantially  all,  the  pro^ierty 
and  assets  of  a  corporation  shall  be  author- 
ized upon  receiving  the  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  directors  In  office. 

VOLUNTARY    DISSOLtmON 

Sec  47  A  corporation  may  dissolve  and 
wind  up  its  affairs  in  tlie  following  manner: 

(a)  Where  Uiere  are  members  having  vot- 
ing rights,  the  board  of  directors  shall  adopt 
a  resolution  recommending  that  the  corpora- 
tion be  dissolved,  and  directing  that  the 
question  of  such  dissolution  be  submitted  to 
a  vote  at  a  meeting  of  members  having  voting 
r;ghts  which  may  be  either  an  annual  or  a 
special  meeting  Written  or  printed  notice 
stating  that  the  purpose  or  one  of  the  pur- 
poses, of  such  meeting  is  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  dissolving  the  corporation, 
shall  be  given  to  each  member  entitled  to 
vote  at  such  meeting,  within  the  time  and 
In  the  manner  provided  in  this  Act  for  the 
giving  of  notice  of  meetings  of  members  A 
resolution  to  dissolve  the  corporation  shall 
be  adopted  upon  receiving  at  least  two- thirds 
of  the  votes  entitled  to  be  cast  by  members 
present  or  represented  by  proxy  at  such 
meeting. 

(b)  Where  there  are  no  members,  or  no 
members   having   voting  rights,   the   dissolu- 


tion of  the  corporation  shall  be  authorized 
at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  upon 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  to  dissolve  by 
the  vote  cA  a  majority  of  the  directors  In 
office. 

^c)  Upon  the  adoption  of  such  resolution 
by  the  members,  or  by  the  board  of  directors 
where  there  are  no  members  or  no  members 
having  voting  rights,  the  corporation  shall 
ceast:  to  conduct  Its  affairs  except  Inso- 
far as  may  be  necessary  for  the  winding  up 
thereof,  shall  immediately  cause  a  notice  of 
the  proposed  dissolution  to  be  mailed  to  each 
known  creditor  of  the  c^jrpwration.  and  shall 
proceed  to  collect  its  assets  and  apply  and 
distribute    them    as    provided    In    this    Act. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ASSETS 

Sec  48  The  assets  of  a  corporation  in  the 
process  of  dissolution  shall  be  applied  and 
distributed  as  follows: 

(a)  All  liabilities  and  obligtitlons  of  the 
corporation  shall  be  paid,  satisfied,  and  dis- 
charged, or  adequate  provision  shall  be  made 
therefor. 

(b)  Assets  held  by  the  corporation  upon 
condition  requiring  return,  transfer,  or  con- 
veyance, which  condition  occurs  by  reason 
of  the  dissoKition.  shall  be  returned,  trans- 
ferred or  conveyed  in  accordance  wltli  such 
requirements. 

(c>  Assets  received  and  held  by  the  cor- 
poration subject  to  limitations  permitting 
their  use  only  for  charitable,  religious, 
eleemosynary,  benevolent,  educational,  or 
Einal.ir  purposes,  but  not  held  Ufxsn  a  con- 
dition requiring  return,  trpjisfer.  or  con- 
veyance by  reason  of  the  dissolution,  shall 
be  transferred  or  conveyed  to  one  or  more 
domestic  or  foreign  corporations,  societies,  or 
oigriniz.Ttions  engaged  In  activities  sub- 
stantially similar  to  those  of  the  dissolving 
corporation,  pursuant  to  a  plan  of  distribu- 
tion adopted  as  provided  in  this  Act. 

(di  Other  assets.  If  any.  shall  be  dis- 
tributed in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  articles  of  incorporation  or  the  bylaws 
to  the  extent  that  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion or  bylaws  determine  the  distribvitive 
rights  of  members,  or  any  class  or  classes 
cf  members,  or  provide  for  distribution  to 
others. 

(ei  Any  remaining  assets  may  be  dis- 
tributed to  such  persons,  societies,  organ- 
izations, or  domestic  or  foreign  corporations, 
whether  for  profit  or  not  for  profit,  as  may 
be  specified  If  a  plan  of  distribution  Is 
adopted  as  provided  In  this  Act. 

PLAN  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

Sec  49.  A  plan  providing  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  assets,  not  Inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  may  be  adopted  by  a 
corporation  in  the  process  of  dissolution  and 
shall  be  adopted  by  a  corporation  for  the 
ptirpose  of  authorizing  any  transfer  or  con- 
veyance of  assets  for  which  this  Act  requires 
a  plan  of  distribution,  in  the  following  man- 
ner : 

(a)  ^Tiere  there  are  members  having  vot- 
ing rights  the  board  of  directors  shall  adopt 
a  resolution  recommending  a  plan  of  dis- 
tribution and  directing  that  the  plan  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  at  a  meeting  of  members 
having  voting  rlglits.  which  may  be  either 
an  annual  or  a  special  meeting  Written  or 
printed  notice  setting  forth  the  proposed 
plan  of  distribution  or  a  summary  thereof 
shail  tve  given  to  each  member  entitled  to 
vote  at  such  meeting,  within  the  time  and 
In  the  manner  provided  in  this  Act  for  the 
giving  of  notice  of  meetings  of  members. 
Such  plan  of  distribution  shall  be  adopted 
upon  receiving  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  entitled  to  be  cast  by  members  present 
or    represented    by    proxy    at   such    meeting. 

(b)  Where  there  are  no  members,  or  no 
members  having  voting  rights,  a  plan  of  dis- 
tribution shall  be  adopted  at   a  meeting   of 


the  board  of  directors  upon  receiving  the  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  directors  in  office. 

REVOCATION     OF      VOLUNTAHT     DISSOLUTION 
PROCEEDINGS 

Sec  50  A  corporation  may,  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  Issuance  of  a  certificate  of  dis- 
solution by  the  Commissioners,  as  hereinafter 
provided,  revoke  the  action  theretofore  taken 
to  dissolve  the  corporation,  In  the  following 
manner 

(a  I  Where  there  are  members  having  vot- 
ing rights,  the  board  of  directors  shall  adopt 
a  resolution  recommending  that  the  volun- 
tary dissolution  proceedings  be  revoked,  and 
directing  that  the  question  of  such  revoca- 
tion be  submitted  to  a  vote  at  a  meeting  of 
members  having  voting  rights,  which  may 
be  either  an  annual  or  a  special  meeting. 
Written  or  printed  notice  stating  that  the 
purpose,  or  one  of  the  purposes,  of  such 
meeting  is  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
revoking  the  voluntary  dissolution  proceed- 
ings shiill  be  given  to  each  member  en- 
titled to  vote  at  such  meeting,  within  the 
time  and  In  the  manner  provided  In  this 
Act  for  tlie  giving  of  notice  of  meetings  of 
members.  A  resolution  to  revoke  the  vol- 
untary dissolution  proceedings  shall  be 
adopted  upon  receiving  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  votes  entitled  to  be  cast  by  mem- 
bers present  or  represented  by  proxy  at 
such  meeting. 

lb)  Where  there  are  no  members,  or  no 
members  having  voting  rights,  a  resolution 
to  revoke  the  voluntary  dissolution  proceed- 
ings sliall  be  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  upon  receiving  the  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  directors  In  office. 

(c)  Upon  the  adoption  of  such  resolution 
by  the  members,  or  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors where  there  are  no  members  or  no  mem- 
bers having  voting  rights,  the  corporation 
may  thereupon  again  conduct  Its  affairs. 
If  the  articles  of  dissolution  have  been  de- 
livered to  the  Commissioners,  notice  of  such 
revocation  shall  be  given  to  them  In  WTltlng. 

ARTICLES    OF    DISSOLUTION 

Sec.  51.  If  voluntary  dissolution  proceed- 
ings have  not  been  revoked,  when  all  debts, 
liabilities,  and  obligations  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  have  been  paid  and  discharged, 
or  adequate  provision  shall  have  t>een  mt-de 
therefor,  and  all  of  the  remaining  property 
and  assets  of  the  corporation  shall  have 
been  transferred,  conveyed,  or  distributed 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  articles  of  dissolution  shall  be  executed 
in  duplicate  by  the  corporation  by  Its  presi- 
dent or  a  vice  president,  and  the  corporate 
seal  shall  be  thereto  affixed  and  attested  by 
Its  secretary  or  an  assistant  secretary,  and 
such  statement  shall  set  forth — 

(ai    the   name   of  the  corporation; 

(bi  where  there  are  members  having  vot- 
ing rights — 

( 1 )  a  statement  setting  forth  the  date 
of  the  meeting  of  members  at  which  the 
resolution  to  dissolve  was  adopted,  that  a 
quorum  was  present  at  such  meeting,  and 
that  such  resolution  received  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  entitled  to  be  cast  by 
members  present  or  represented  by  proxy 
at  such  meeting,  or 

(2  I  a  statem.ent  that  such  resolution  was 
adopted  by  a  consent  In  writing  signed  by 
all  members  entitled  to  vote  with  respect 
thereto; 

(c)  where  there  are  no  members,  or  no 
members  having  voting  rights,  a  statement 
of  such  fact,  the  date  of  the  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  at  which  the  resolution 
to  dissolve  was  adopted  and  a  statement  of 
the  fact  that  such  resolution  received  the 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  directors  in  office: 

(d)  that  all  debts,  liabilities,  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  corporation  have  been  paid  and 
discharged  or  that  adequate  provision  has 
been  made  therefor; 
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(e)  that  all  the  remaining  property  and 
assets  of  the  corporation  have  been  trans- 
ferred, conveyed,  or  distributed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provlaiona  of  this  Act; 

( f )  that  there  are  no  suits  pending  against 
the  corporation  in  any  court,  or  that  ade- 
quate provision  has  been  made  for  the  satla- 
factlon  of  any  Judgment,  order,  or  decree 
which  may  be  entered  against  it  in  any 
pending  suit. 

rn-ING   OF  ARTICLES    OF   DISSOLUTION 

Sec.  52.  (a)  Duplicate  originals  of  such 
articles  of  dissolution  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  Commissioners. 

(b)  If  the  Commissioners  And  that  such 
articles  of  dissolution  conform  to  law,  they 
shall,  when  all  fees  and  charges  have  been 
paid  as  in  this  Act  prescribed — 

( 1 )  endorse  on  each  of  such  duplicate 
originals  the  word  "Filed",  and  the  month, 
day.  and  year  of  the  filing  thereof; 

(2)  file  one  of  such  duplicate  originals  in 
their  office; 

(3)  Issue  a  certificate  of  dissokition  to 
which  they  shall  affix  the  other  duplicate 
original; 

(4)  deliver  the  certificate  of  dissolution, 
together  with  the  duplicate  original  of  the 
articles  of  dissolution  affixed  thereto,  to  the 
representative  of  the  dissolved  corporation. 

(c)  Upon  the  issuance  of  such  certificate 
of  dissolution  the  existence  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  cease,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
suits,  other  proceedings,  and  appropriate 
corporate  action  by  members,  directors,  and 
officers  as  provided  in  this  Act. 

INVOLUNTARY    DISSOLUTION 

Sec.  53.  (a)  A  corporation  may  be  dis- 
solved involuntarily  by  a  decree  of  the  court 
in  an  action  instituted  by  the  Commissioners 
In  the  name  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
when  it  is  made  to  appear  to  the  court  that — 

( 1 )  the  franchise  of  the  corporation  was 
procured  through  fraud;  or 

(2)  the  corporation  has  continued  to  ex- 
ceed or  abuse  the  authority  conferred  upon 
it  by  this  Act:  or 

(3)  the  corporation  has  failed  for  ninety 
days  to  appoint  and  maintain  a  registered 
agent  as  provided  in  this  Act;  or 

(4)  the  corporation  has  failed  for  ninety 
days  after  change  of  its  registered  office  or 
registered  agent  to  deliver  to  the  Commis- 
sioners a  statement  of  such  change. 

(b)  At  least  thirty  days  before  any  action 
for  the  involuntary  dissolution  of  a  corpo- 
ration shall  be  filed  by  the  Commissioners, 
they  shall  notify  the  corporation  by  certi- 
fied or  registered  mall  addressed  to  such 
corporation  at  its  registered  office  a  notice 
of  their  intention  to  file  such  suit  and  the 
reason  therefor.  If.  before  action  Is  filed,  the 
corporation  as  the  case  may  be  shall  submit 
satisfactory  evidence  that  said  franchise  was 
not  procured  through  fraud  or  that  the 
corporation  has  not  exceeded  or  abused  such 
authority  or  shall  appoint  or  maintain  a 
registered  agent  as  provided  In  this  Act.  or 
deliver  to  the  Commissioners  the  required 
statement  of  change  of  registered  agent,  the 
Commissioners  shall  not  file  an  action 
against  such  corporation  for  such  cause.  If, 
after  action  is  filed,  for  a  reason  stated  in 
paragraph  (3)  or  (4)  of  the  preceding  sub- 
section the  corporation  shall  as  the  case  may 
be  appoint  or  maintain  a  registered  agent 
as  provided  in  this  Act,  or  shall  deliver  to 
the  Commissioners  the  required  statement 
of  change  of  registered  agent,  and  shall  pay 
the  costs  of  such  action,  the  action  for  such 
cause  shall  abate. 

VENUE    AND    PROCESS 

Sec  54.  In  every  action  for  the  involun- 
tary dissolution  of  a  corporation  hereinbe- 
fore provided,  summons  shall  Issue  and  be 
served  as  in  other  civil  actions.  In  case  a 
return  is  made  thereon  that  no  officer  or 
agent  of  such  corporation  can  be  found  with- 


in the  territorial  limits  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  then  the  Commissioners  shall 
cause  publication  to  be  made  In  some  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  published  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  containing  a  notice  of 
the  pendency  of  such  action,  the  title  of  the 
court,  the  names  of  the  parties  thereto,  and 
the  date  on  or  after  which  default  may  be 
entered.  The  Commissioners  shall  cause  a 
copy  of  such  notice  to  be  mailed  by  regis- 
tered mall  to  the  corporation  at  Its  regis- 
tered office  within  ten  days  after  the  flr.st 
publication  thereof.  The  certificate  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  mailing  of  such  notice 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  thereof.  Such 
notice  shall  be  published  at  least  once  eftch 
week,  for  three  successive  weeics,  and  the  first 
publication  thereof  may  begin  at  any  time 
after  the  summons  has  been  returned.  Un- 
less a  corporation  shall  have  been  served 
with  summons,  no  default  shall  be  taken 
against  It  earlier  than  thirty  days  after  the 
first  publication  of  such  notice.  The  dost 
of  publication  of  such  notice  shall  be  pnld 
by  the  Commissioners,  unless  the  decree  is 
against  the  corporation  and  such  cost  is 
collected  from  it. 

JURISDICTION     OF     COURT     TO     LIQUIDATE     ASSETS 
AND    AFFAIRS    OF    CORPORATION 

Sec  55.  The  United  States  District  Co^irt 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  full 
power  to  liquidate  the  assets  and  affairs  of 
a  corporation — 

(a)  In  any  action  by  a  member  or  di- 
rector when  it  Is  made  to  appear^ 

(1)  that  the  directors  are  deadlocked  In 
the  management  of  the  corporate  affairs  and 
that  Irreparable  Injury  to  the  corporation  Is 
being  suffered  or  Is  threatened  by  reason 
thereof,  and  either  that  the  members  are  un- 
able to  break  the  deadlock  or  there  are  no 
members  having  voting  rights;  or 

(2)  that  the  acts  of  the  directors  or  those 
in  control  of  the  corporation  are  Illegal,  op- 
pressive, or  fraudulent;  or 

(3)  that  the  corporate  assets  are  being  mis- 
applied or  wasted;  or 

(4)  that  the  corporation  is  unable  to  ciflTy 
out  Its  purposes; 

(b,  in  an  action  by  a  creditor — 

( 1 )  when  the  ;Ialm  of  the  creditor  has 
been  reduced  to  Judgment  and  an  execution 
thereon  has  been  returned  unsatisfied  and  It 
is  established  that  the  corporation  is  inaol- 
vent;  or 

(2)  when  the  corporation  has  admitted  in 
writing  that  the  claim  of  the  creditor  Is  due 
and  owing  and  it  is  established  that  the  cor- 
poration Is  Insolvent: 

(c)  upon  application  by  a  corporation  to 
have  its  dissolution  continued  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  court; 

(d)  when  an  action  has  been  commenced 
by  the  Commissioners  to  dissolve  a  corpora- 
tion and  it  Is  made  to  appear  that  liquida- 
tion of  Its  affairs  should  precede  the  entry 
of  a  decree  of  dissolution: 

(e)  It  shall  be  necessary  to  make  direc- 
tors or  members  parties  to  any  such  action 
or  proceeding  unless  relief  is  sought  against 
them  personally. 

PROCEDtTRE    IN    LIQUIDATION    OF  |l 

CORPORATION    BY  COURT  '' 

Sec.  56.  (a)  In  proceedings  to  llquidut-e 
the  assets  and  affairs  of  a  corporation  the 
court  shall  have  the  power  to  issue  injunc- 
tions, to  appoint  a  receiver  or  receivers 
pendente  lite,  with  such  powers  and  duties 
as  the  court,  from  time  to  time,  may  direct, 
and  to  take  such  other  proceedings  as  may 
be  requisite  to  preserve  the  corporate  assets 
wherever  situated,  and  carry  on  the  affairs 
of  the  corporation  until  a  full  hearing  can 
be  had. 

(b)  After  a  hearing  had  upon  such  no- 
tice as  the  court  may  direct  to  be  given  to 
all  partiee  to  the  proceedings  and  to  any 
other  parties  in  interest  designated  by  the 
court,  the  court  may  appoint  a  liquidating 


receiver  or  receivers  with  authority  to  col- 
lect the  assets  of  the  corporation.  Such  liq- 
uidating receiver  or  receivers  shall  have  au- 
thority, subject  to  the  order  of  the  court, 
to  sell,  convey,  and  dispose  of  all  or  any  part 
of  the  assets  of  the  corporation  wherever 
situated,  either  at  public  or  private  sale. 
The  order  appointing  such  liquidating  re- 
ceiver or  receivers  shall  state  their  powers 
and  duties.  Such  powers  and  duties  may 
be  increased  or  diminished  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  proceedings. 

(c)  The  assets  of  the  corporation  or  the 
proceeds  resulting  from  a  sale,  conveyance, 
or  other  disposition  thereof  shall  be  applied 
and  distributed  as  follows: 

( 1 )  All  costs  and  expenses  of  the  court 
proceedings  and  all  liabilities  and  obligations 
of  the  corporation  shall  be  paid,  satisfied, 
and  discharged,  or  adequate  provision  shall 
be  made  therefor; 

(2)  Assets  held  by  the  corporation  upon 
condition  requiring  return,  transfer,  or  con- 
veyance, which  condition  occurs  by  reason 
of  the  dissolution  or  liquidation,  shall  be 
returned,  transferred,  or  conveyed  In  accord- 
ance with  such  requirements: 

(3)  Assets  received  and  held  by  the  cor- 
poration subject  to  limitations  permitting 
their  use  only  for  charitable,  religious, 
eleemosynary,  benevolent,  educational,  or 
similar  purposes,  but  not  held  upon  a  con- 
dition requiring  return,  transfer,  or  con- 
veyance by  reason  of  the  dissolution  or 
liquidation,  shall  be  transferred  or  conveyed 
to  one  or  more  domestic  or  foreign  corpora- 
tions, societies,  or  organizations  engaged  in 
activities  substantially  similar  to  those  of 
the  dissolving  or  liquidating  corporation  .is 
the  court  may  direct: 

(4)  Other  assets.  If  any.  shall  be  distrib- 
uted in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  articles  of  Incorporation  or  the  bylaws 
to  the  extent  that  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion or  bylaws  determine  the  distributive 
rights  of  niembers  or  any  class  or  classes  of 
members,  or  provide  for  distribution  to 
others; 

(5)  Any  remaining  assets  may  be  distrib- 
uted to  such  persons,  societies,  organiza- 
tions, or  domestic  or  foreign  corporations, 
whether  for  profit  or  not  for  profit,  specified 
In  the  plan  of  distribution  adopted  as  pro- 
vided in  this  Act,  or  where  no  plan  of  dis- 
tribution has  been  adopted,  as  the  court  may 
direct. 

(d)  The  court  shall  have  power  to  allow, 
from  time  to  time,  as  expenses  of  the  llqul- 
dati(5n.  compen.sation  to  the  receiver  or  re- 
ceivers and  to  attorneys  in  the  proceeding, 
and  to  direct  the  payment  thereof  out  of  the 
a.5sets  of  the  corporation  or  the  proceeds  of 
any  sale  or  disposition  of  such  assets. 

(e)  A  receiver  of  a  corporation  appointed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
have  authority  to  sue  and  defend  in  all 
courts  in  his  own  name  as  receiver  of  such 
corporation.  The  court  appointing  such  re- 
ceiver shall,  for  the  pvirposes  of  this  Act. 
have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  Its  property,  wherever  situated. 

QUALIFICATION    OF   RECEIVERS 

Sec.  57.  A  receiver  shall  in  all  cases  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  or  a  corpora- 
tion for  profit  authorized  to  act  as  receiver, 
which  corporation  may  be  a  domestic  cor- 
poration or  a  foreign  corporation  authorized 
to  transact  business  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  shall  In  all  cases  give  such  bond 
as  the  court  may  direct  with  such  sureties 
as  the  court  may  require. 

FILING    OF   CLAIMS    IN    LIQUIDATION 
PROCEEDINGS 

Sec  58  In  proceedings  to  liquidate  the  as- 
sets and  affairs  of  a  corporation  the  court 
may  require  all  creditors  of  the  corporation 
to  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  or  with 
the  receiver.  In  such  form  as  the  court  may 
prescribe,  proofs  under  oath  of  their  respec- 
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live  claims.  If  the  court  requires  the  filing 
of  claims  it  shall  fix  a  date,  which  shall  be 
not  less  than  four  months  from  the  date 
of  the  order,  as  the  last  day  for  the  filing  of 
claims,  and  shall  prescribe  the  notice  that 
shall  be  given  to  creditors  and  claimants 
of  the  date  so  fixed  Prior  to  the  date  so 
fixed,  the  court  may  extend  the  time  for  the 
filing  of  claims.  Creditors  and  claimants 
falling  to  file  proofs  of  claim  on  or  before 
the  date  so  fixed  may  t)e  barred,  by  order  of 
court,  from  participating  in  the  distribution 
of  the  assets  of  the  corporation. 

DISCONTINUANCE    OF    LIQUIDATION    PROCEEDINGS 

Sec  59  TY.e  liquidation  of  the  a.sfiets  and 
affairs  of  a  corporation  may  be  discontinued 
at  any  time  during  the  liquidation  proceed- 
ings when  it  Is  made  to  appear  that  cause 
for  liquidation  no  longer  exists  In  such 
event  the  court  shall  dismiss  the  prcKreedlngs 
and  direct  the  receiver  to  redeliver  to  the 
corporation  all  Its  remaining  property  and 
a.ssets 

DECREE  OF   DISSOLUTION 

Sec  60  In  proceedings  to  liquidate  the 
assets  and  affairs  of  a  corporation,  when  the 
costs  and  expen.ses  of  such  proceedings  ar.d 
all  debts,  obligations,  and  liabilities  of  the 
corporation  shall  have  been  paid  and  dis- 
charged and  all  of  its  remaining  property 
and  assets  distributed  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  or  in  case  Its 
propterty  and  asset-s  are  not  sufficient  to  sat- 
isfy and  discharge  such  costs,  expenses, 
debts,  and  obligations,  and  all  the  property 
and  as.sets  have  been  applied  so  far  as  they 
will  go  to  their  payment,  the  court  shall 
enter  a  decree  dissolving  the  corporation, 
whereupon  the  existence  of  the  corporation 
shall  cease 

FILING   or  DECREE  OF  DlSSOLtmoN 

Pre  61  In  case  the  court  shall  enter  a  de- 
cree dissolving  a  corporation.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  cause  a 
certified  copy  of  the  decree  to  be  delivered  to 
the  Commissioners,  who  shall  file  the  same 
No  fee  shall  be  charged  by  the  Commission- 
ers for  the  filing  thereof 

DEPOSITS    IN    REGISTRY     OF    COURT 

Sec  62.  Upon  the  voluntary  or  InvoUintary 
dissolution  of  a  corporation,  the  portion  of 
the  assets  distributable  to  any  person  who 
Is  unknown  or  cannot  be  found,  or  who  Is 
under  disability  and  there  Is  no  person 
legally  competent  to  receive  such  distribu- 
tive portion,  shall  be  reduced  to  cash  and 
deposited  In  the  registry  of  the  court  and 
shall  be  paid  over  to  such  person  or  to  his 
legal  representative  upon  proof  satisfactory 
to  the  court  of  his  right  thereto  If  any 
portion  thereof  remain  In  the  registry  after 
ten  years  from  the  dat#  of  deposit,  it  shall 
escheat  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  shall 
be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  the  credit  of  the  said  District 

SURVTVAL    OF   RrMEDY    AFTER    DISSOLUTION 

Sec  63  The  dissolution  of  a  corporation 
or  the  expiration  of  its  period  of  duration 
shall  not  take  away  or  impair  any  remedy 
available  to  or  against  such  corportlon.  its 
directors,  officers,  or  members  for  any  right 
or  claim  existing,  or  any  liability  Incurred, 
prior  to  such  dissolution  if  suit  or  other  pro- 
ceeding thereon  Is  commenced  within  two 
years  after  the  date  of  .^uch  dissolution  Any 
suit  or  proceeding  by  or  against  the  corpora- 
tion may  be  prosecuted  or  defended  by  the 
corporation  in  Its  corporate  name  The 
members,  directors,  and  officers  shall  have 
power  to  take  such  corporate  or  other  action 
as  shall  be  appropriate  to  protect  such  rem- 
edy, right,  or  claim  If  such  corporation  was 
dissolved  by  the  expiration  of  Its  period  of 
duration,  such  corporation  may  amend  its 
articles  of  incorporation  at  any  time  during 
such  period  of  two  years  so  as  to  extend  ite 
period  of  duration. 


ADMISSION     OF    FOREIGN     CORPORATION 

Sic  64.  (a)  A  foreign  corporation  to 
which  this  Act  is  applicable  shall  procure 
a  certificate  of  authority  from  the  Commis- 
sioners before  it  conducts  affairs  In  the  Dis- 
trict, but  no  foreign  corporation  shall  be 
entitled  to  procure  a  certificate  of  authority 
under  this  Act  to  condi.ct  in  the  District  any 
affairs  which  a  corporation  organized  under 
this  Act  Is  not  permitted  to  conduct.  A 
foreign  corporation  shall  not  be  denied  a 
certificate  of  authority  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  laws  of  the  state  or  country  under 
which  such  corporation  is  organized  govern- 
ing its  organization  and  internal  affairs  dif- 
fer from  the  laws  of  the  District,  and  noth- 
ing in  this  Act  contained  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  District  to  regulate  the  or- 
ganization or  the  Internal  affairs  of  such 
corporation 

(b)  Without  excluding  other  activities 
w^hlch  may  not  constitute  conducting  affairs 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  foreign  cor- 
poration shall  not  be  considered  to  be  con- 
ducting affairs  in  the  District  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  by  reason  of  conduct- 
ing an  isolated  transaction  completed  in 
thirty  days  and  not  In  the  course  of  a  num- 
ber of  repeated  transactions  of  like  nature 
or  by  reason  of  any  one  or  more  of  the 
following  activities  in  the  District 

(1)  maintaining  or  defending  any  action 
or  suit  or  any  administrative  or  arbitration 
proceeding,  or  effecting  the  settlement  there- 
of or  the  settlement  of  claims  or  disputes: 

(2>  holding  meetings  of  Its  directors  or 
members  or  carrying  on  other  activities  con- 
cerning its  Internal  affairs: 

(3)  maintaining  bank  accounts: 

(4)  creating  evidences  of  debt  mortgages. 
or  liens  on  real  or  personal  property: 

(5)  collecting  its  debts,  taking  security  for 
the  same,  or  enforcing  any  rights  In  property 
sec\iring  the  same 

POWERS    or    FOREIGN     CORPORATION 

Sec  65.  (a  1  No  foreign  corporation  to 
which  this  Act  is  applicable  shall  conduct  In 
the  District  any  affairs  which  may  not  be 
conducted  by  a  corporation  organized  under 
this  Act 

(bi  A  foreign  corporation  which  shall  have 
received  a  certificate  of  authority  under  this 
Act  shall,  until  a  certificate  of  revocation  or 
of  withdrawal  shall  have  been  is.'sued  as  pro- 
vided In  this  Act,  enjoy  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  as.  but  no  greater  rights  and  priv- 
ileges than,  a  domestic  corporation  organized 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  application 
pursuant  to  which  such  certificate  of  au- 
thority Is  issued:  and  except  as  In  this  Act 
otherwise  provided  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  duties,  restrictions,  penalties,  and 
liabilities  now  or  hereafter  imposed  upon  a 
domestic  corporation  of  like  character. 

corporate  name  OF  FOREIGN  CORPORATION 

Sec  66.  No  certificate  of  authority  shall  be 
issued  to  a  foreign  corporation — 

(a  I  which  has  a  name  the  same  as.  or  de- 
ceptively similar  to.  the  name  of  any  do- 
mestic corporation,  whether  for  profit  or  not 
for  profit,  organized  under  any' Act  of  Con- 
gress authorizing  the  formation  of  corpora- 
tions under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  that  of  any  corporation  created 
pursuant  to  any  special  Act  of  Congress  to 
transact  business  or  conduct  affairs  In  the 
District,  or  that  of  any  foreign  corporation, 
whether  for  profit  or  not  for  profit,  author- 
ized to  transact  business  or  conduct  affairs 
In  the  District,  or  a  name,  the  exclusive  right 
to  which  Is.  at  the  time,  reserved  in  the  man- 
ner provided  in  this  Act.  or  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Business  Corpyoration  Act: 

(b)  unless  the  corporate  name  of  such 
corporation  is  in  English,  or  is  transliterated 
into  letters  of  the  English  alphabet  if  it  la 
not  m  English. 


change     or     NAME     BY     FOREIGN     CORPORATIONS 

Sec  67.  Whenever  a  foreign  corporation 
which  is  authorized  to  conduct  affairs  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  change  its  name 
to  one  under  which  a  certificate  of  authority 
would  not  be  granted  to  It  on  application 
therefor,  the  authority  of  such  corporation 
shall  be  suspended  and  it  shall  not  there- 
after conduct  any  affairs  in  the  District  until 
it  has  changed  its  name  to  a  name  which  is 
available  to  it  under  the  laws  of  the  District. 

APPLICATION     FOR     CERTIFICATE     OF     AUTHORITT 

Sec  68  A  foreign  corporation,  in  order  to 
procure  a  certificate  of  authority  to  conduct 
affairs  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  make 
application  therefor  to  the  Commissioners, 
which  application  shall  set  forth — 

(a)  the  name  of  the  corporation  and  the 
state  or  country  under  the  laws  of  which  It 
Is  incorporaM-d: 

(b)  the  date  of  incorporation  and  the  pe- 
riod of  duration  of  the  corporation: 

to  the  address,  including  street  and  num- 
ber, if  any,  of  the  principal  office  of  the  cor- 
poratioii  in  the  state  or  country  under  the 
laws  of  which  it  is  incorporated; 

(d  I  the  address,  including  street  and  num- 
ber. 11  any.  of  the  proposed  registered  office 
of  the  corporation  in  the  District,  and  the 
name  of  its  proposed  registered  agent  in  the 
District  at  such  address: 

(e)  a  brief  statement  of  the  purposes  it 
proposes  to  pursue  in  conducting  its  affairs 
In  the  District; 

(f  1  the  names  and  respective  addresses.  In- 
cluding street  and  number,  if  any,  of  the  di- 
rectors and  officers  of  the  corporation: 

( g  I  such  additional  information  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  in  order  to  en- 
able the  Commissioners  to  determine 
whether  such  corporation  is  entitled  to  a 
certificate  to  conduct  affairs  in  the  District. 

Such  application  shall  be  executed  in 
duplicate  by  the  corporation  by  its  president 
or  a  vie*  president,  and  the  corpwarate  seal 
shall  be  thereto  affixed,  attested  by  its  sec- 
retary or  an  assistant  secretary. 

FILING    OF    APPLICATION    FOR    CERTIFICATE    OF 
AUTHORITT 

Sec  69  (a)  There  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  Commissioners — 

1 1  (  duplicate  originals  of  the  application 
of  the  corporation  for  a  certificate  of  au- 
thority; 

(2)  a  copy  of  Its  articles  of  incorpor.-vtion 
and  all  amendments  thereto,  duly  certified 
by  the  proper  officer  of  the  state  or  coun- 
try under  the  laws  of  which  It  is  incor- 
porated 

I  b  I  If  the  Commissioners  find  that  such 
application  conforms  to  law,  they  shall, 
when  all  lees  and  charges  have  been  paid 
.as  In  this  Act  prescribed — 

( 1 )  endorse  on  each  of  such  duplicate 
originals  the  word  "Filed",  and  the  month, 
day.  and  year  of  the  filing  thereof; 

(2)  file  In  their  office  one  of  such  dupli- 
cate originals  of  the  application  and  the 
copy  of  the  articles  of  incorporation  and 
amendments  thereto: 

(3)  issue  a  certificate  of  authority  to  con- 
duct affairs  in  the  District  to  which  they 
shall  affix  the  other  duplicate  original  ap- 
plication; 

( 4 )  deliver  the  certificate  of  authority,  to- 
gether with  the  duplicate  original  of  the 
application  affixed  thereto,  to  the  corpxDra- 
tlon  or  its  representative. 

EFFECT    OF   CERTIFICATE   OF   AUTHORITY 

Sec  70.  Upon  the  issuance  of  a  certifi- 
cate of  authority  by  the  Commissioners,  the 
corporation  shall  have  the  right  to  conduct 
affairs  in  the  District  for  those  purposes  set 
forth  in  its  application,  subject,  however,  to 
the  right  of  the  District  to  suspend  or  to 
revoke  such  authority  as  provided  in  this 
Act. 
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REGISTEHKD    OmCK    Attn    KSGISTSRKD     AGXNT    OF 
FOBKUUf  COKFOKATK>IT 

Sec.  71.  Each  foreign  corporation  author- 
ized to  conduct  affairs  in  tb»  District  shall 
have    and    continuously    maintain    in    the 

District — 

(a)  a  registered  oflBce  which  may  be,  but 
need  not  be,  the  same  as  Its  principal  office 
in  the  District; 

(b)  a  registered  agent,  which  agent  may 
be  either  an  individual  resident  in  the  Dis- 
trict whose  business  office  Is  identical  with 
such  registered  office,  or  a  domestic  cor- 
poration, whether  for  profit  or  not  for  profit, 
or  a  foreign  corporation,  whether  for  profit 
or  not  for  profit,  authorized  to  transact 
business  or  conduct  aTairs  In  the  District, 
having  a  business  office  identical  with  such 
registered  office. 

CHANGE     or    REGISTERED     OFFICE    OR    REGISTERED 
AGENT   or  rOREIGN    CORPORATION 

Sec.  72.  (a)  The  registered  office  of  a  cor- 
poration or  its  registered  agent,  or  both, 
may  be  changed  by  delivering  to  the  Com- 
missioners a  statement  setting  forth  — 

( 1 )  the  name  of  the  corp>oration; 

(2)  the  address,  including  street  and 
number,  if  any,  of  its  then  registered  office; 

(3)  if  the  address  of  its  registered  office 
Is  to  be  changed,  the  address,  including 
street  and  number,  if  any,  to  which  the  reg- 
istered office  is  to  be  changed; 

(4)  the  name  of  its  then  registered  agent; 

(5)  if  its  registered  agent  Is  to  be 
changed,  the  name  of  its  successor  registered 
agent; 

( 6 )  that  the  address  of  its  registered  office 
and  the  address  of  the  office  of  its  regis- 
tered  agent,   as   changed,   will    be   Identical; 

(7)  that  such  change  was  authorized  by 
resolution  duly  adopted  by  its  board  of 
directors,  or  was  authorized  by  an  officer  of 
the  corporation  duly  empowered  to  make 
such  change. 

(b)  Such  statement  shall  be  executed  in 
duplicate  by  its  president  or  vice  president, 
and  the  corporate  seal  shall  be  thereto  af- 
fi.xed.  attested  by  Its  secretary  or  an  assistant 
secretary,  and  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Com- 
^nlssioners.  If  the  Commissioners  find 
that  such  statement  conforms  to  law,  they 
shall,  when  all  fees  and  charges  have  been 
paid  as  In  this  Act  prescribed — 

(1)  endorse  on  each  of  such  duplicate 
originals  the  word  "Filed",  and  the  month, 
day.  and  year  of  the  filing  thereof; 

(2)  file  one  of  such  duplicate  originals  in 
their  office; 

(3)  return  the  other  duplicate  original  to 
the  corporation  or  Its  representative. 

(c)  The  change  of  address  of  the  regis- 
tered office,  or  the  change  of  registered 
agent,  or  both,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
become  effective  upon  the  filing  of  such 
statement  by  the  Commissioners. 

(d)  A  foreign  corporation  shall  change  its 
registered  agent  if  the  office  of  registered 
agent  shall  become  vacant  for  any  reason,  or 
If  Its  registered  agent  becomes  disqualified 
or  incapacitated  to  act,  or  If  It  revokes  the 
appointment  of  its  registered  agent. 

(e)  Any  registered  agent  of  a  foreign 
corporation  may  resign  as  such  agent  by 
delivering  a  written  notice  thereof,  executed 
in  duplicate,  to  the  Conunlssloners,  who 
shall  file  one  copy  thereof  in  their  office  and 
forthwith  mall  a  copy  thereof  to  the  corpo- 
ration at  Its  principal  office  In  the  state  or 
country  under  the  laws  of  which  it  is  in- 
corporated as  the  same  appears  In  the  records 
of  the  Commissioners.  The  appointment  of 
such  agent  shall  terminate  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  such 
notice  by  the  Commissioners  or  upon  the 
appointment  of  a  successor  agent  becoming 
effective,  whlcherer  occurs  sooner.  No  fee  or 
charge  of  any  kind  shall  be  imposed  with 
respect  to  a  filing  under  this  subsection. 


SERVICX    or    PBOCXSS    ON    rORXIGN    CORPORATION 

Sec.  73.  (a)  The  registered  agent  so  ap- 
pointed by  a  foreign  corporation  authorized 
to  conduct  affairs  in  the  District  shall  be 
an  agent  of  such  corporation  upon  whom 
any  process,  notice,  or  demand  required  or 
permitted  by  law  to  be  served  upon  the 
corporation,  may  be  served.  Service  of  any 
such  process,  notice,  or  demand  upon  a 
corporate  agent,  as  such  agent,  may  be  had 
by  delivering  a  copy  of  such  process,  notice, 
or  demand  to  the  president,  vice  president, 
the  secretary,  or  an  assistant  secretary  of 
such  corporate  agent. 

(b)  Whenever  a  foreign  corporation  au- 
thorized to  conduct  affairs  In  the  District 
shall  fall  to  appoint  or  maintain  a  re«;istered 
agent  in  the  District,  or  whenever  any  such 
registered  agent  cannot  with  reasonable 
diligence  be  found  at  the  registered  office, 
or  whenever  the  certificate  of  authority  of  a 
foreign  corporation  shall  be  suspended  or 
revoked,  then  the  Commissioners  shall  be 
an  agent  of  such  corporation  upon  whom 
any  such  process,  notice,  or  demand  may  be 
served.  Service  on  the  Commissioners  of  any 
such  process,  notice,  or  demand  shall  be  made 
by  delivering  to  and  leaving  with  them,  or 
with  any  clerk  having  charge  of  their  office, 
duplicate  copies  of  such  process,  notice,  or 
demand.  In  the  event  any  such  process, 
notice,  or  demand  Is  served  on  the  Commis- 
sioners, they  shall  Immediately  cause  one  of 
such  copies  thereof  to  be  forwarded  by  reg- 
istered or  certified  mail,  addressed  to  the 
corporation  at  Its  principal  office  In  the  state 
or  country  under  the  laws  of  which  It  Is  la- 
corporated,  as  the  same  appears  In  the 
records  of  the  Commissioners. 

(c)  If  any  foreign  corporation  shall  con- 
duct affairs  In  the  District  without  a  certifi- 
cate of  authority,  it  shall  by  conducting  such 
affairs  be  deemed  to  have  thereby  appointed 
the  Commissioners  its  agent  and  representa- 
tive upon  whom  any  process,  notice,  or  de- 
mand may  be  served.  Service  shall  be  made 
by  delivery  to  and  leaving  with  the  Commle- 
sloners,  or  with  any  clerk  having  charge  of 
their  office,  duplicate  copies  of  such  pr<:)ce98. 
notice,  or  demand,  together  with  an  affidavit 
giving  the  latest  known  post  office  addrew; 
of  such  corporation,  and  such  service  shall 
be  sufficient  If  notice  thereof  and  a  copy  of 
the  process,  notice,  or  demand  are  forwarded 
by  registered  or  certified  mall,  addressed  to 
such  corporation  at  the  address  given  in  such 
affidavit. 

(d)  The  Commissioners  shall  keep  a  rec- 
ord of  all  processes,  notices,  and  demands 
served  upon  them  under  this  section,  and 
shall  record  therein  the  time  of  such  serv- 
ice and  their  action  with  reference  thereto. 

(e)  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  limit 
or  affect  the  right  to  serve  any  process,  no- 
tice, or  demand,  required  or  permitted  by  law 
to  be  served  upon  a  corporation  in  any  other 
manner  now  or  hereafter  permitted  by  l.iw. 

AMENDMENT  TO  ARTICUES  Or   INCORPORATION   0» 
FOREIGN  CORPORATION 

Sec.  74.  Whenever  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration of  a  foreign  corporation  authorized 
to  conduct  affairs  in  the  District  are 
amended,  such  foreign  corporation  shall, 
within  ninety  days  after  such  amendment 
becomes  effective,  file  with  the  Commis- 
sioners a  copy  of  such  amendment  duly  cer- 
tified by  the  proper  officer  of  the  state  or 
country  under  the  laws  of  which  It  is  ia- 
COTporated;  but  the  filing  thereof  shall  not  of 
Itself  enlarge  or  alter  the  purpose  or  purposes 
which  such  corporation  Is  authorized  to  pur- 
sue in  conducting  its  affairs  in  the  District, 
nor  authorize  such  corporation  to  conduct 
affairs  in  the  District  under  any  other  name 
than  the  name  set  forth  in  Ita  certificate  of 
authority. 


MERGER    or    roREICN    CORPORATIOIT 

Sec  75.  Whenever  a  foreign  corporation 
authorized  to  conduct  affairs  in  the  District 
shall  be  a  party  to  a  statutory  merger  per- 
mitted by  the  laws  of  the  state  or  country 
under  the  laws  of  which  It  Is  Incorporated, 
and  such  corporation  shall  be  the  surviving 
corporation,  it  shall,  within  ninety  days 
after  such  merger  becomes  effective,  deliver 
to  the  Commissioners  a  copy  of  the  article 
of  mcri^er  duly  certified  by  the  proper  of- 
ficer of  the  state  or  country  under  the  laws 
of  which  such  statutory  merger  was  elTected, 
and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  such  cor- 
poration to  procure  either  a  new  or  amended 
certificate  of  authority  to  conduct  affairs 
In  the  District  unless  the  name  of  such  cor- 
poration be  changed  thereby  or  unless  the 
corporation  desires  to  pursue  In  the  District 
other  or  additional  purposes  than  those 
which  it  is  then  authorized  to  pursue  In 
the  District. 

AMENDED    CERTIFICATE    OF    AtTTHi  iRrrY 

Sec.  76  (a)  A  foreign  corporation  author- 
ized to  conduct  affairs  in  the  District  shall 
procure  an  amended  certificate  of  authority 
m  the  event  it  changes  Its  corporate  name, 
or  desires  to  pursue  in  the  District  other  or 
additional  purposes  than  those  set  forth  in 
its  prior  application  for  a  certificate  of  au- 
thority, by  making  application  therefor  to 
the  Commissioners. 

(b)  The  requirements  in  respect  to  the 
form  and  contents  of  such  application,  the 
manner  of  its  execution,  the  delivering  of 
duplicate  originals  thereof  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  issuance  of  an  amended  certif- 
icate of  authority  and  the  effect  thereof, 
shall  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  an  original 
application  for  a  certificate  of  authority. 

WrTHDRAWAL   OF   FOREIGN   CORPORATION 

Sec  77.  (a)  A  foreign  corporation  author- 
ized to  conduct  affairs  in  the  District  may 
withdraw  from  the  District  upon  procuring 
from  the  Commissioners  a  certificate  of 
withdrawal.  In  order  t-D  procure  such  certif- 
icate of  withdrawal,  such  foreign  corpora- 
tion shall  deliver  to  the  Commissioners  an 
application  for  withdrawal. 

lb)  The  application  for  withdrawal  shall 
state — 

1  1 )  the  name  of  the  corporation  and  the 
state  or  country  under  the  laws  of  which  it 
is  Incorporated; 

(2)  that  the  corporation  is  not  conduct- 
ing affairs  in  tlie  District: 

(3)  that  the  corporation  surrenders  its 
authority  to  conduct  affairs  In  the  District; 

(4)  that  the  corporation  revokes  the  au- 
thority of  its  registered  agent  In  the  Dis- 
trict to  accept  service  of  process  and  con- 
sents that  service  of  process  in  any  action. 
suit,  or  proceeding  based  upon  any  cause  of 
action  arising  in  the  District  during  the  time 
the  corporation  was  authorized  to  conduct 
affairs  in  the  District  may  thereafter  be  made 
on  such  corporation  by  service  thereof  on 
the  Commissioners; 

(5)  a  post  office  address  to  which  the  Com- 
missioners may  mall  a  copy  of  any  process 
against  the  corpwration  that  may  be  served 
on  them. 

(c)  The  application  for  withdrawal  e'.all 
be  executed  by  the  corporation  by  its  presi- 
dent or  a  vice  president,  and  the  corporate 
seal  shall  be  thereto  affixed,  attested  by  its 
secretary  or  an  assistant  secretary,  or,  if  the 
corporation  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  or 
trustee,  shall  be  "xecuted  on  behalf  of  the 
Corporation  by  such  receiver  or  trustee  and 
verified  by  him. 

riLING   or  APPLICATION   FOR    WTTHDRAWAL 

Sec  78.  (a)  Duplicate  originals  of  such 
application  for  withdrawal  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  Commissioners.  If  the  Commission- 
ers find  th.1t  such  application  conforms  to 
l.Tw,  they  shall,  when  all  fees  have  been  paid 
as  In  this  Act  prescribed— 
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(1)  endorse  on  each  of  such  dviplicate 
originals  the  word  'Filed'  ,  and  the  month. 
day.  and  year  of  the  filing  thereof; 

(2)  file  one  of  such  duplicate  originals  in 
their  office; 

(3)  issue  a  certificate  of  withdrawal  to 
which    they    shall    affix    the    other    duplicate 

J       original; 

\^  (4)   deliver  the  certificate  of   withdrawal, 

together  with  the  duplicate  original  of  the 
'      application  for  withdrawal  affixed  thereto,  to 
the  corporation  or  Its  representative 

(b)  Upon  the  issuance  of  such  certificate 
of  withdrawal,  the  authority  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  conduct  affairs  in  the  District  shall 
cease 

REVOCATION    OF   CERTIFICATE    OF    AUTHORITY 

Sec  79.  (a)  The  certificate  of  authority  of 
a  foreign  corpvoratlon  to  conduct  affairs  in 
the  District  may  be  revoked  by  the  Commis- 
sioners when  they  find  that — 

(1)  the  certificate  of  authority  of  the  cor- 
poration was  procured  through  fraud  prac- 
ticed upon  the  District;  or 

(2i  the  corporation  has  continued  to  ex- 
ceed or  has  abused  the  authority  conferred 
upon  It  by  this  Act;  or 

(3)  the  corporation  ha.s  failed  for  a  pe- 
riod of  ninety  days  to  pay  any  fees,  charges, 
or  penalties  prescribed  by  this  Act;  or 

(4)  the  corporation  has  failed  for  a  p>e- 
riod  of  ninety  days  to  appoint  and  maintain 
a  registered  agent  in  the  District;  or 

(5)  the  corporation  has  failed  for  ninety 
days  after  change  of  Its  registered  office  or 
registered  agent  to  file  with  the  Commis- 
sioners a  statement  of  such  changes;   or 

(6)  the  corporation  for  a  period  of  two 
years  has  not  conducted  any  affairs  in  the 
District;  or 

(7)  the  corporation  has  failed  to  file  with 
the  Commissioners  a  duly  certified  copy  of 
each  amendment  to  its  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion within  ninety  days  after  such  amend- 
ment becomes  effective;  or 

(8 1  a  misrepresentation  has  been  made  of 
any  material  matter  in  any  application,  re- 
port, affidavit,  or  other  document  submitted 
by  such  corporation  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"ib>  No  certificate  of  authority  of  a  for- 
eign corporation  shall  be  revoked  by  the 
Commissioners  unless  ( 1 1  they  s^ll  have 
given  the  corporation  not  less  thiffi  thirty 
days'  notice  thereof  by  certified  or  registered 
mail  addressed  to  such  corporation  at  its 
principal  office  In  the  state  or  country  under 
the  laws  of  which  such  corporation  is  or- 
ganized, as  the  same  appears  In  the  records 
of  the  Commissioners  or  at  its  registered 
office  in  the  District,  and  (2)  the  corpora- 
tion, prior  to  such  revocation  and  as  the 
case  may  be.  shall  fall  to  sxibmit  satisfactory 
evidence  that  said  certificate  was  not  pro- 
cured by  such  fraud,  or  that  the  corporation 
has  not  exceeded  or  abused  such  authority, 
or  shall  fall  to  pay  svich  fees,  charges,  or 
penalties,  or  shall  fail  to  appoint  a  registered 
agent  in  the  District,  or  shall  fail  to  file  the 
required  statement  of  change  of  registered 
Office  or  registered  agent,  or  shall  fall  to  file 
a  statement  showing  that  it  has  conducted 
affairs  in  the  District  within  a  period  of  two 
years,  or  shall  fall  to  file  a  copy  of  any  such 
amendment  to  its  articles  of  incorporation, 
or  shall  fail  to  submit  satisfactory  evidence 
that  a  misrepresentation  of  a  material  mat- 
ter was  not  made  In  any  such  application, 
report,  affidavit,  or  other  document. 

ISSUANCE  or    CERTIFICATE   OF   REVOCATION 

Sec.  80  (a)  Upon  revoking  any  such  cer- 
tificate of  authority,  the  Commissioners 
shall—- 

(1)  Issue  a  certificate  of  revocation  in 
duplicate; 

(2)  file  one  of  such  certificates  in  their 
office; 

(3 1  mail  to  such  corporation  at  its  regis- 
tered office  in  the  District  the  other  such 
certificate. 


(b)  Upon  the  Issuance  of  such  certificate 
of  revocation,  the  authority  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  conduct  affairs  in  the  District  shall 
cease. 

APPLICATION  TO  FOREIGN  CORPORATIONS  CON- 
DUCTING AFFAIRS  ON  THE  EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF 
THIS    ACT 

Sec.  81  Foreign  corporations  conducting 
affairs  in  the  District  at  the  time  this  Act 
takes  effect  for  a  purpose  or  purposes  for 
which  a  certificate  of  authority  is  required 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall,  within 
six  months  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  procure  a  certificate  of  authority  and 
shall  Otherwise  comply  with  all  applicable 
provisions  of  this  Act  Failure  to  secure  a 
certificate  of  authority  within  the  time  pro- 
vided in  this  section  shall  subject  the  corpo- 
ration to  all  the  penalties,  liabilities,  and 
restrictions  provided  in  this  Act  for  con- 
ducting affairs  without  a  certificate  of 
authority. 

CONDUCTING    AFFAIRS    WITHOUT    CERTIFICATE    OP 
AUTHORITY 

Sec  82  (a>  No  foreign  corporation  which 
is  conducting  affairs  In  the  District  without 
a  certificate  of  authority  shall  be  permitted 
to  maintain  any  action,  suit,  or  proceeding 
In  any  court  of  the  District  until  such  cor- 
poration shall  have  obtained  a  certificate  of 
authority  Nor  shall  any  action,  suit,  or 
proceeding  be  maintained  in  any  court  of 
the  District  by  any  successor  or  assignee  of 
such  corporation  on  any  right,  claim,  or  de- 
mand arising  out  of  the  conduct  of  affairs 
by  such  corporation  in  the  District,  until  a 
certificate  of  authority  shall  have  been  ob- 
tained by  such  corporation  or  by  a  corpora- 
tion which  has  acquired  all  or  substantially 
all  of  Its  assets. 

(b)  The  failure  of  a  foreign  corp>oration  to 
obtain  a  certificate  of  authority  to  conduct 
affairs  in  the  District  shall  not  impair  the 
validity  of  any  contract  or  act  of  such  cor- 
poration, and  shall  not  prevent  such  corpo- 
ration from  defending  any  action,  suit,  or 
proceeding  in  any  court  of  the  District. 

(  c  )  A  foreign  corporation  which  conducts 
affairs  in  the  District  without  a  certificate  of 
authority  shall  be  liable  to  the  District  for 
the  years  or  parts  thereof  during  which  it 
conducted  affairs  in  the  District  without  a 
certificate  of  authority,  in  an  amount  equal 
to  all  fees,  penalties,  and  other  charges 
which  would  have  been  Imposed  by  this  Act 
upon  such  corporation  had  it  duly  applied 
for  and  received  a  certificate  of  authority  to 
conduct  affairs  in  the  District  as  required  by 
this  Act  and  thereafter  filed  all  reports  re- 
quired by  this  Act.  and.  in  addition  thereto. 
It  shall  be  liable  for  a  penalty  to  be  assessed 
by  the  Commissioners  of  not  in  excess  of 
$200  The  Commissioners  shall  bring  pro- 
ceedings to  recover  all  amounts  due  the  Dis- 
trict under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Such  charges  and  penalties  shall  be  paid  to 
the  District  before  any  certificate  of  avithor- 
ity  is   issued   to  such  foreign  corporation. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN 
CORPORATIONS 

Sec  83.  (a)  Each  domestic  corporation, 
and  each  foreign  corporation  authorized  to 
conduct  affairs  in  the  District,  shall  prepare 
an  annua:  report  setting  forth — 

( 1 )  the  name  of  the  corporation  and  the 
State  or  covintry  under  the  laws  of  which  it 
is  incorporated; 

(2)  the  address.  Including  street  and 
number,  if  any,  of  its  registered  office  in  the 
District,  and  the  name  of  its  registered 
agent  at  such  address,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
foreign  corporation,  the  address,  including 
street  and  number,  if  any.  of  its  principal 
office  In  the  state  or  country  under  the  laws 
of  which  it  Is  incorporated; 

(3)  a  brief  statement  of  the  character  of 
the  affairs  which  the  corporation  is  actually 
conducting,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  cor- 


poration, which  the  corporation  Is  actually 
conducting  in  the  District; 

(4»  the  names  and  respective  addresses, 
including  street  and  number,  if  any,  of  the 
directors  and  officers  of  the  corporation. 

(b)  Such  annvial  report  shall  be  made  on 
forms  prescribed  and  furnished  by  the  Com- 
missioners, and  the  information  therein  con- 
tained shall  be  given  as  of  the  date  of  the 
execution  of  the  report.  It  shall  be  executed 
by  the  corporation  by  its  president,  a  vice 
president,  secretary,  an  assistant  secretary, 
treasurer,  or  assistant  treasurer,  or,  if  the 
corporation  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  or 
trustee,  it  shall  be  executed  on  behalf  of 
the  corporation  by  such  receiver  or  trustee 

FILING     OF     ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    DOMESTIC     AND 
FOREIGN    CORPORATIONS 

Sec  84  .Such  annual  report  of  a  domestic 
or  foreign  corporation  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  Commissioners  on  or  before  the  fifteenth 
day  of  April  of  each  year,  except  that  the 
first  annual  report  of  a  domestic  or  foreign 
corporation  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Com- 
missioners on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of 
April  of  the  year  next  succeeding  the  calen- 
dar year  In  which  Its  certificate  of  incorpora- 
tion or  its  certificate  of  authority,  as  the 
case  may  be.  was  Issuea  by  the  Commission- 
ers Proof  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Com- 
missioners that  prior  to  the  fifteenth  day  of 
April  such  report  was  deposited  in  the 
United  States  mall  In  a  sealed  envelope, 
properly  addressed,  with  postage  prepaid. 
shall  be  deemed  a  compliance  with  this  re- 
quirement If  the  Commissioners  find  that 
such  report  conforms  to  law.  they  shall  file 
the  same  If  they  find  that  It  does  not  so 
conform,  tliey  shall  promptly  return  the 
same  to  the  corporation  for  any  necessary 
corrections,  In  which  event  the  penalties 
hereinafter  prescribed  for  ^allure  to  file  such 
report  within  the  time  hereinabove  provided 
shall  not  apply,  if  such  report  is  corrected  to 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act  and 
returned  to  the  Commissioners  in  sufficient 
time  to  be  filed  prior  to  the  first  day  of  May 
of  the  year  in  which  it  is  due. 

EFFECT    OF    FAILURE   TO    PAT    ANNUAL    REPORT    FEE 
C1R   TO    FILE   ANNUAL   REPORT 

Sec  85  If  any  corporation  Incorporated 
under  this  Act,  or  any  corporation  which  has 
elected  to  accept  this  Act.  or  any  foreign 
corporation  having  a  certificate  of  authority 
Issued  under  this  Act.  shall  for  two  consecu- 
tive years  fail  or  refuse  to  pay  any  annual 
report  fee  or  fees  payable  under  this  Act.  or 
fail  or  refuse  to  file  any  annual  report  as 
required  by  this  Act  for  two  consecutne 
veers,  then,  in  the  case  of  a  domestic  cor- 
poration, the  articles  of  incorporation  shall 
be  void  and  all  powers  conferred  upon  such 
corporation  are  declared  inoperative,  and,  in 
the  case  of  a  foreign  corporation,  the  certifi- 
cate of  authority  shall  be  revoked  and  all 
powers  conferred  thereunder  shall  be  in- 
operative. 

PROCLAMATION    OF   REVOCATION 

Sec  86.  (ai  On  the  second  Monday  In 
September  of  each  year,  the  Commissioners 
shall  issue  a  proclamation  listing  the  names 
of  all  domestic  corporations  and  all  foreign 
corporations  which  have  failed  or  refused  to 
pay  any  annual  report  fee  or  fees  or  failed 
or  refused  to  file  any  annual  report  as  re- 
quired by  this  Act  for  two  consecutive  years 
next  preceding  June  30  In  the  year  In  which 
such  proclamation  is  issued  and  upon  the 
Issuance  of  such  proclamation  the  articles  of 
Incorporation  or  the  certificate  of  authority, 
as  the  case  may  be.  shall  be  void  and  all 
powers  thereunder  inoperative  without  fur- 
ther proceedings  of  any  kind. 

(bi  The  proclamation  of  the  Commission- 
ers shall  be  filed  in  their  office  and  shall 
be    published    once    during    the    month    of 
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September  in  each  of  two  daily  newspapers 
of  general  circulation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(c)  Upon  publication  of  the  proclamation 
of  revocation  as  provided  In  this  Act  each 
domestic  corporation  listed  In  such  procla- 
mation shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  dis- 
solved without  further  legal  proceedings  and 
each  such  corporation  shall  ceaae  to  carry 
on  its  business  and  shall,  after  paying  or 
adequately  providing  for  the  payment  of  all 
of  Its  obligations,  distribute  the  remainder 
of  its  assets,  as  in  this  Act  provided  with 
respect  to  dissolved  corporations. 

(d)  All  domestic  corporations  the  articles 
of  Incorporation  of  which  are  revoked  by 
proclamation  or  the  term  of  existence  of 
which  expires  by  limitation  set  forth  In  its 
articles  of  Incorporation  shall  nevertheless 
be  continued  for  the  term  of  three  years 
from  the  date  of  such  revocation  or  expira- 
tion bodies  corporate  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  and  defending  suits  by  or  against 
them,  and  of  enabling  them  to  pay,  satisfy, 
and  discharge  their  liabilities  and  obligations 
and,  after  paying  or  adequately  providing 
for  the  payment  of  all  its  obUgations,  to 
distribute  the  remainder  of  their  assets,  as 
in  this  Act  provided  with  respect  to  dis- 
solved corporations,  but  not  for  the  purpose 
of  continuing  to  conduct  the  affairs  for 
which  such  corporation  shall  have  been  or- 
ganized: Provided,  however.  That  with  re- 
spect to  any  action,  suit,  or  proceeding 
begun  or  commenced  by  or  against  a  cor- 
poration prior  to  such  revocation  or  expira- 
tion and  with  respect  to  any  action,  suit,  or 
proceeding  begun  or  conmienced  by  or 
against  such  corporation  within  three  years 
after  the  date  of  such  revocation  or  expira- 
tion, such  corporation  shall  only  for  the 
purpose  of  such  actions,  suits,  or  proceed- 
ings so  begun  or  commenced  be  continued 
a  body  corporate  beyond  said  three-year 
period  and  until  any  Judgments,  orders,  or 
decrees  therein  shall  be  fully  executed. 

PENALTY    FOR    CONDTTCTING     AITAIRS     ATTEH 
ISSUANCX    OF    FBOCLAMATION 

Sec.  87.  Any  corporation,  person,  or  per- 
sons who  shall  exercise  or  attempt  to  exer- 
cise any  powers  under  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion of  a  domestic  corporation  or  under  a 
certiflcate  of  authority  of  a  foreign  corpo- 
ration which  has  been  revoked  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500 
or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year, 
or  both. 

CORRECnOK    UF    ERROR    IN    PUBLICATION- 

Sec.  88.  Whenever  it  is  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners  that  any 
corporation  named  in  said  proclamation  has 
not  failed  or  refused  to  pay  any  annual  re- 
port fee  or  file  any  annual  report  for  two 
consecutive  years,  or  has  been  inadvertently 
included  in  the  list  of  corporations  as  so 
failing  or  refusing  to  pay  annual  report  fees 
or  file  reports,  the  Commissioners  are  au- 
thorized to  correct  such  mistake  by  issuing 
a  proclamation  to  that  effect  and  restoring 
the  articles  of  incorporation  or  certiflcate 
of  authority,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  good 
standing  with  like  effect  as  if  such  proclama- 
tion of  revocation,  as  to  such  corporation, 
had  not  been  issued. 

RESERVATION    OF    NAME    OF    PROCLAIMED 
CORPORATION 

Sec.  89.  The  Commissioners  shall  reserve 
the  names  of  all  corporations  the  articles  of 
Incorporation  of  which  have  been  revoked 
and  of  all  foreign  corporations  the  certifi- 
cates of  authority  of  which  have  been  re- 
voked until  December  31  of  the  year  in 
which  the  proclamation  of  revocation  was 
issued  and  no  domestic  corporation  shall  be 
formed  nor  the  name  of  any  such  domestic 
corporation    changed   to   a   name    the    same 
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as  or  deceptively  similar  to  such  reserved 
name  nor  shall  any  foreign  corporation  be 
authorized  to  do  business  under  a  name  the 
same  as  or  deceptively  similar  to  such  re- 
served name. 

REINSTATEMENT    OF    PROCLAIMED    CORPORATIONS 

Sec.  90.  (a)  A  domestic  corporation,  the 
articles  of  incorporation  of  which  have  been 
revoked,  may  at  any  time  after  the  date  of 
the  Issuance  of  the  proclamation  of  revoca- 
tion deliver  to  the  Commissioners  a  petition 
for  reinstatement.  In  duplicate,  accompai^iled 
by  the  delinquent  annual  report  or  reports, 
or  payment  of  delinquent  annual  report  fee 
or  fees  In  full,  or  both,  as  the  case  may  be, 
plus  Interest  thereon  as  provided  by  this 
Act,  together  with  any  penalties  Imposed  by 
this  Act.  The  Commissioners,  if  they  find 
that  all  such  documents  conform  to  law,  and 
that  the  period  for  reservation  of  the  D.aine 
has  not  expired,  or  If  such  period  has  expired, 
that  the  name  Is  available  for  corporate  use 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  ahall 
file  them  in  their  office  and  shall  Issue  their 
certiflcate  of  reinstatement  which  shall  have 
the  effect  of  annulling  the  revocation  pro- 
ceedings theretofore  taken  as  to  such  corjx)- 
ratlon  and  such  corporation  shall  have  such 
powers,  rights,  duties,  and  obligations  as  it 
had  at  the  time  of  the  issuance  of  the  procla- 
mation with  the  same  force  and  effect  tis  to 
such  corporation  as  if  the  proclamation  had 
not  been   Issued. 

(b)  If  the  petition  for  reinstatement  of 
a  proclaimed  corporation  is  delivered  tj  the 
Commissioners  after  the  period  for  reserva- 
tion of  the  name  has  expired  and  if  they  find 
that  the  name  is  not  available  for  corfxsrate 
use  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
then.  In  addition  to  complying  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  preceding  paragraph  the  pro- 
claimed corporation  shall  set  forth  in  Its 
petition  for  reinstatement  Its  name  at  the 
time  its  articles  of  Incorporation  were  pro- 
claimed void  and  the  new  name  by  which 
the  corporation  will  thereafter  be  known, 
which  shall  be  a  name  available  for  corpo- 
rate use  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  A  foreign  corporation  whose  certifi- 
cate of  authority  has  been  revoked  shall, 
upon  reentering  the  District,  comply  with 
all  of  the  requirements  of  law  applicable  to 
an  original  application  for  a  certiflcate  of 
authority,  including  the  payment  of  the 
filing  fee  for  filing  an  application  for  a  cer- 
tificate of  authority,  but  it  need  not  file 
again  a  copy  of  Its  articles  of  incorporation 
or  any  amendment  thereof  that  is  then  on 
file  with  the  Commissioners.  After  the  re^-o- 
catlon  of  the  certiflcate  of  authority  of  a 
foreign  corporation,  the  Commissioners  shall 
retain  the  articles  of  Incorporation  and 
amendments  theretofore  filed  and  the  orig- 
inal application  for  a  certiflcate  of  authority 
for  a  period  of  ten  years.  ;; 

PENALTIES    IMPOSED    UPON    CORPORATIONS 

Sec.  91.  Each  corporation,  domestic  or  for- 
eign, that  falls  or  refuses  to  file  its  annual 
report  for  any  year  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  of  $5  to  be  assessed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

FEES     FOR     FILINO     DOCUMENTS     AND     ISSOT.NG 
CBXTIFICATES 

Sec.  92.  The  Commissioners  shall  charge 
and  collect  for — 

(a)  flUng  articles  of  Incorporation  and 
Issuing  a  certiflcate  of  incorporation,  $10; 

(b)  filing  articles  of  amendment  and  issu- 
ing a  certificate  of  amendment,  $5; 

(c)  filing  articles  of  merger  or  consolida- 
tion and  issuing  a  certiflcate  of  merger  or 
consolidation,  $5: 

(d)  filing  a  statement  of  change  of  address 
or  registered  office  or  change  of  registered 
agent,  or  both.  |1; 


(e)  filing  articles  of  dissolution,  |1; 

(f)  filing  an  application  for  reservation 
of  a  corporate  name  or  for  a  renewal  of 
reservation.  $5; 

(g)  filing  notice  of  transfer  of  a  reserved 
corporate  name,  $5; 

(h)    filing  statement  of  election  to  accept 
this  Act  and  issuing  certiflcate  of  acceptance 
$10; 

(1)  filing  an  application  of  a  foreign  cor- 
poration for  a  certificate  of  authority  to  con- 
duct affairs  In  the  District  and  issuing  a 
certiflcate  of  authority,  $10; 

(J)    filing  an  application  of  a  foreign  cor- 
poration   for   an   amended   certificate  of   au- 
thority to  conduct  affairs  in  the  District  and 
Issuing  an  amended  certiflcate  of  authority 
$5; 

(k)  filing  a  copy  of  an  amendment  to 
the  articles  of  Incorporation  of  a  foreign 
corporation  holding  a  certiflcate  of  author- 
ity to  conduct  affairs  In  the  District.  $5; 

(1)  flling  a  copy  of  articles  of  merger  of 
a  foreign  corporation  holding  a  certiflcate 
of  authority  to  conduct  affairs  in  the  Dis- 
trict, $5; 

(m)  flling  an  application  for  withdrawal 
of  a  foreign  corporation  and  Issuing  a  cer- 
tificate of  withdrawal.  $1; 

(n  )  filing  application  for  reinstatement  of 
a  domestic  or  foreign  corporation  and  issuing 
certificate  of  reinstatement.  $10; 

(o)  filing  any  other  statement  or  report, 
including  an  annual  report,  of  a  domestic 
or  foreign  corporation,  $1; 

(p)  Indexing  each  document  flied.  except 
an  annual  report,  $2; 

I  q  I  furnishing  a  certified  copy  of  any 
document,  instrument,  or  paper  relating  to 
a  corporation.  $5; 

(r)  the  Commissioners  are  authorized  to 
make  regulations  providing  for  reasonable 
fees  for  other  services  not  listed  In  this 
section. 

COM.MISSIONERS:    DUTIES    AND    rUNCnONS 

Sec.  93.  (a)  The  Commissioners  shall 
have  the  power  and  authority  reasonably 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  administer  this 
Act  efBcienUy  and  to  perform  the  duties 
therein  Imposed  upon  them. 

(b)  The  Commissioners  shall  be  charged 
with  the  administration  and  enforcement 
of  this  Act.  Said  Commissioners  are  au- 
thorized to  employ  such  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  administration  of  this 
Act,  within  appropriations  made  by  Con- 
gress. The  compensation  of  such  personnel 
shall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

(c)  The  Commissioners  may  transfer  any 
or  all  of  the  functions  vested  in  them  by 
this  Act  to  any  agent  designated  by  them 
pursuant  to  law.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
any  officer  or  agency  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  perform  any 
function  delegated  to  such  officer  or  agency 
by  the  Commissioners  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(d»  Every  certiflcate  and  other  document 
or  paper  executed  by  the  Commissioners,  in 
pursuance  of  any  authority  conferred  upon 
them  by  this  Act,  and  sealed  with  the  seal 
prescribed  by  subsection  29-935(c),  District 
of  Coliunbla  Code,  and  all  copies  of  such 
papers,  as  well  as  of  documents  and  other 
papers  filed  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  when  certified  by  them 
and  authenticated  by  said  seal,  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  evidence  as 
would  the  originals  thereof  in  any  action 
or  proceeding  in  any  court  and  before  a 
public  officer,  or  official  b<xly. 

(e)  The  Commissioners  are  authorized  to 
make,  modify,  and  enforce  such  regulations 
as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  prescribe  penal- 
ties for  the  violation  of  any  such  regulation 
not  exceeding  a  fine  of  $300  or  imprison- 
ment for  ninety  days,  or  both,  and  to  pre- 
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scribe  such  forms  and  procedures  for  use 
In  the  conduct  of  the  busine«s  of  any  o(Bc« 
or  agency  established  by  them  as  they  may 
deem  appropriate. 

APPEAL    FROM    COMMISSIONERS 

Sec.  94.  ^a)  If  the  Commissioners  shall 
fail  to  approve  any  articles  of  incorporation, 
ajnendment.  merger,  consolidation,  or  dls- 
Bolulion.  or  any  other  document  required  by 
this  Act  to  be  approved  by  the  Commission- 
ers before  the  same  shall  be  filed  in  their 
office,  they  shall,  within  ten  dayV  after  the 
delivery  thereof  to  them,  give  written  notice 
of  their  disapproval  to  the  person  or  corpora- 
tion, domestic  or  foreign,  delivering  the 
same,  specifying  the  reasons  therefor.  From 
such  disapproval  such  person  or  corporation 
may  appeal  to  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  filing 
with  the  clerk  of  £uch  court  a  petition  set- 
ting forth  a  copy  of  the  articles  or  other 
document  sought  to  be  filed  and  a  copy  of 
the  written  disapproval  thereof  by  the  Com- 
missioners: whereupon  the  matter  shall  be 
tried  de  novo  by  the  court,  and  the  court 
shall  either  sustain  the  action  of  the  Com- 
missioners or  direct  t.bem  to  take  such  ac- 
tion as  the  court  may  deem  proper. 

(b)  If  the  Commissioners  shall  revoke  the 
certificate  of  authority  to  conduct  affairs  In 
the  District  of  any  foreign  corporation,  pur- 
.■niant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  such  for- 
eign corporation  may  likewise  appeal  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Coltunbia  by  filing  with  the  clerk  of  such 
court  a  petltlo.i  setting  forth  a  copy  of  its 
certificate  of  authority  to  conduct  affairs  in 
the  District  and  a  copy  of  the  notice  of  rev- 
ocation given  by  the  Commissioners:  where- 
upon the  matt«r  shall  be  tried  de  novo  by 
the  coiirt.  and  the  court  shall  either  sustain 
the  action  of  the  Commissioners  or  direct 
them  to  take  such  action  as  the  court  may 
deem  proper. 

Appeals  from  all  final  orders  and  Judg- 
ments entered  by  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  under 
this  section  In  review  of  any  ruling  or  de- 
cision of  the  Commissioners  may  be  taken 
as  in  other  civil  actions. 

CERTTFICATKS       AND       CERTIFIED       COPIES       TO       BE 
RECEIVED    m    EVIDENCE 

Sbc  95  All  certificates  issued  by  the 
Commissioners  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  and  all  copies  of  docu- 
ments filed  in  their  office  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  when  certified  by 
them,  shall  be  taken  and  received  in  all 
courts,  public  offices,  and  official  bodies  as 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts  therein 
stated.  A  certiflcate  by  the  Commissioner* 
under  the  seal  of  thetr  office,  as  to  the  ex- 
istence or  nonexistence  of  the  facts  relating 
to  corporations  which  would  not  appear 
from  a  certified  copy  of  any  of  the  foregoing 
documents  or  certificates  shall  be  taken  and 
received  In  all  courts,  public  offices,  and 
official  bodies  as  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  the  facts 
therem  stated. 

FORMS   TO    BE   FU11NI.SHED    BY    COMMISSIONERS 

Sec  96  All  reports  required  by  this  Act 
to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Commission- 
ers shall  be  made  on  forms  which  shall  be 
prescribed  and  furnished  by  the  Commis- 
sioners Forms  for  all  other  documents  to 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioners 
shall  be  fiirnished  by  the  Commissioners  on 
request  therefor,  but  the  use  thereof,  unless 
otherwise  specifically  prescribed  In  this  Act, 
shall  not  be  mandatory. 

GREATER  VOTING  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  97.  Whenever,  with  respect  to  any  ac- 
tion to  be  taken  by  the  members  or  direc- 
tors of  a  corporation,  the  articles  of  Incor- 
poration require  the  vote  or  concurrence  of 
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a  greater  proportion  of  the  members  or  di- 
rectors, as  the  case  may  be,  than  required  by 
this  Act  with  respect  to  such  action,  the 
provisions  of  the  articles  of  incorporation 
shall  control. 

WAIVER  OF   NOTICE 

Sec.  98.  Whenever  any  notice  Is  required 
to  be  given  to  aiiy  member  or  director  of  a 
corporation  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
c»r  under  the  proMsions  of  the  articles  of 
incorporation  or  bylaws  of  the  corporation, 
a  waiver  tliereof  in  writing  signed  by  the  per- 
son or  persons  entitled  to  such  notice, 
whether  before  or  after  the  Ume  stated 
therein,  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  giving  of 
such  notice.  Presence  without  objection 
also  waives  notice. 

ACTION   BY   MEMBERS  OR   DIRECTORS   WTTHOUT 
A     VIEFTING 

Sec  99  Any  action  required  by  this  Act 
to  be  taken  at  a  meeting  of  the  members  or 
directors  of  a  corporation,  or  any  action 
which  may  be  taken  at  a  meeting  of  the 
members  or  direcuirs  may  be  taken  without 
a  meeting  if  a  consent  in  writing,  setting 
lorth  the  action  bo  taken,  shall  be  signed  by 
all  of  the  members  entitled  to  vote  witli  re- 
spect to  the  subject  matter  thereof,  or  all  of 
tiie  directors,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Such  consent  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  a  unanimous  vote,  and  may  be 
stated  as  such  In  any  articles  or  document 
filed  with  the  Commissioners  under  this  Act, 

UNAUTHORIZED    AKSUMmON    OF   CORPORATE 
POWEJIS 

Sec  100  AH  persons  who  assume  to  act 
as  a  corporation  without  authority  so  to 
do  shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  for 
all  debts  and  liabilities  incurred  or  arising 
as  a  result  thereof. 

procedure    TO    ELECT    TO    ACCEPT    ACT 

Sec  101  Any  corporation  which  is  organ- 
ized and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  under  any  special 
Act  of  Congress  on  the  date  this  Act  takes 
effect,  and  which  is  organized  not  for  profit, 
and  is  without  authority  to  Issue  shares  of 
stock,  and  is  organized  for  a  purpose  or 
purposes  for  which  a  corporation  may  be  or- 
ganized under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
may  elect  to  avail  Itself  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  in  the  following  manner: 

(a)  Where  there  are  members  having  vot- 
ing rights,  the  board  of  directors  shall  adopt 
a  resolution  recommending  that  the  corp>o- 
ration  accept  this  Act  and  directing  that 
the  question  of  such  acceptance  be  submlt- 
te^d  to  a  vote  at  a  meeting  of  the  members 
having  voting  rights,  which  may  be  either 
an  annual  meeting  or  a  special  meeting. 
Written  or  printed  notice  setting  forth  the 
proposal  to  accept  this  Act  shall  be  given 
to  each  member  enr.tled  to  vote  at  such 
meeting  within  the  time  and  In  the  manner 
provided  In  this  Act  for  the  giving  of  notice 
of  meetings  of  members  The  proposal  to 
elect  to  accept  this  Act  shall  be  adopted 
upon  receiving  at  least  two-thirds  of  tlie 
votes  entitled  to  be  cast  by  members  present 
or  represented  by  proxy  at  such  meeting 

(b»  Where  there  are  no  members,  or  no 
members  having  voting  rights,  the  election 
to  accept  this  Act  may  be  adopted  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  directors  upon  receiving 
the  vote  of  at  least  a  majority  of  the  direc- 
tors in  office. 

STATEMENT    OF    ELECTION     TO    ACCEPT    THIS    ACT 

8«c.  102.  The  statement  of  election  to  ac- 
cept this  Act  shall  be  executed  In  duplicate 
by  the  corporation  by  its  president  or  vice 
president,  and  the  corporate  seal  shall  tw 
thereto  affixed,  attested  by  its  secretary,  or 
and  assistant  secretary,  and  shall  set  forth — 
(a)  the  name  of  the  corpKrratlon: 
(b>  a  statement  by  the  corp>oration  that 
it  has  elected  to  accept  this  Act; 


(c)  where  there  are  members  having  vot- 
ing rights — 

(  n  a  statement  setting  forth  the  date  of 
the  meeting  of  the  members  at  which  the 
election  to  accept  this  Act  was  adopted;  that 
a  quorum  was  present  at  such  meeting,  and 
that  such  acceptance  received  the  affirmative 
vote  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  votes  en- 
titled to  be  cast  by  members  present  or  repre- 
sented by  proxy  at  such  meeting,  or 

(2)  a  statement  that  such  election  to  ac- 
cept this  Act  was  adopted  by  a  consent,  in 
writing,  signed  by  all  members  entitled  to 
vote  with  respect  thereto: 

(d)  where  there  are  no  members  or  no 
members  having  voting  rights,  a  statement 
of  such  fact,  the  date  of  the  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  at  which  the  election  to  ac- 
cept this  Act  was  adopted,  and  the  statement 
of  the  fact  that  such  acceptance  received  the 
\xite  of  a  majority  of  the  directors  in  office; 

I  e  »  the  purpose  or  purposes  (  which  may  be 
different  from  its  existing  purp>oses»  which 
:t  will  thereafter  pursue,  and  shall  not  In- 
c-lude  any  purpose  prohibited  to  a  corporation 
organized  under  this  Act; 

( f  I  if  the  corporation  has  no  members,  a 
statement  to  that  effect: 

(g)  if  tiie  corporation  has  members,  there 
shall  be  set  forth  — 

( 1  >  the  num.ber  of  classes  of  members; 

(2)  if  there  is  more  than  one  cla"w  of 
members,  a  statement  of  the  qualifications 
;.nd  rights  and  limitations  of  each  class  of 
members; 

(3  I  if  members,  or  any  class  or  classes  of 
members,  are  not  entitled  to  vote,  a  state- 
ment to  that  effect; 

1 4)  if  members,  or  any  class  or  classes  of 
members  are  entitled  to  vote,  a  statement 
setting  forth  the  voting  rights  and  of  any 
limitation  or  limitations  thereof  of  members 
or  of  any  class  or  classes  thereof; 

(h)  any  other  provision,  not  Inconsistent 
with  law.  or  this  Act.  for  the  regulation  of 
the  Internal  affairs  of  the  corporation; 

( 1 1  the  addresi..  including  street  and 
number,  if  any,  of  its  registered  office  In 
vhe  District  of  Columbia  and  the  name  of  its 
registered  agent  at  such  address: 

i  j  I  the  names  and  respective  addresses.  In- 
cluding street  and  number,  If  any,  of  its  of- 
ficers and  directors; 

(k)  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  set  forth 
in  the  statement  of  election  to  accept  this 
Act  any  of  the  corporate  purposes  enumer- 
ated In  this  Act.  Whenever  a  provision  In 
the  statement  of  election  to  accept  this  Act 
Is  Inconsistent  with  a  bylaw,  the  provision 
of  the  statement  of  election  to  accept  this  Act 
shall  be  controlling. 

FILING    OF    STATEMENT    OF    ELECTION    TO    ACCEPT 
THIS   ACT 

Sec  103  (a)  Duplicate  originals  of  the 
statement  of  election  to  accept  this  Act 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  Commissioners. 

( b  >  If  the  Commissioners  find  that  the 
statement  of  election  to  accept  this  Act  con- 
forms to  law,  they  shall,  when  all  fees  and 
charges  have  been  paid  as  in  this  Act  i»-e- 
scrit)ed — - 

( 1 )  endorse  on  each  of  such  duplicate 
originals  the  word  "Piled",  and  the  month, 
day.  and  year  of  the  filing  thereof: 

{ 2 )  file  one  of  such  duplicate  originals 
in  their  office; 

1 3 1  issue  a  certiflcate  of  acceptance,  to 
which  they  shall  affix  the  other  duplicate 
original; 

<4)  deliver  such  certificate  of  acceptance 
with  the  other  duplicate  original  affixed 
thereto  to  the  corporation  or  its  representa- 
tive. 

EFTECT  OF  CERTIFICATE  OF  ACCEPTANCE 

Sec  104.  (a)  Uf>on  the  issuance  of  a  cer- 
tiflcate of  acceptance  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, the  election  of  the  corporation  to  ac- 
cept this  Act  shall  beocxne  aacetiTC  and  the 
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existence  of  the  corporation  shall  be  con- 
tinued under  this  Act  and  such  certificate 
shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that  all  condi- 
tions precedent  required  to  be  performed 
under  this  Act  have  been  complied  with  and 
that  the  corporation  has  elected  to  accept  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  corporation 
shall  be  entitled  to  and  be  possessed  of  all 
of  the  privileges  and  powers  and  franchises 
and  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  as  fully  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if 
such  corporation  had  been  originally  incor- 
porated under  this  Act;  and  all  privileges, 
franchises,  and  powers  theretofore  belong- 
ing to  said  corporation  and  all  property, 
real,  personal,  and  mixed,  and  all  debts  due 
on  on  whatever  account,  and  all  choses  in 
action,  and  all  and  every  other  interest  of 
or  belonging  to  or  due  such  corporation 
shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  ratified, 
approved  and  confirmed  and  assured  to  such 
corporation  with  like  effect  and  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  as  if  the  same  had  been 
originally  acquired  through  incorporation 
under  this  Act;  but  no  contract,  debt,  claim, 
duty,  liability,  or  obligation  of  any  corpora- 
tion to  which  a  certificate  of  acceptance  has 
been  Issued  shall  be  affected  or  impaired 
in  any  way  nor  shall  the  rights  of  creditors 
or  any  liens  upon  the  property  of  such 
corporation  be  affected  or  impaired  by  such 
election  to  accept  this  Act. 

(b)  Neither  the  Issuance  of  a  certificate 
of  acceptance  to  a  corporation  created  under 
the  provisions  of  a  special  Act  of  Congress, 
nor  the  adoption  of  any  amendment  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  shall  release  or  terminate 
any  duty  or  obligation  expressly  imposed 
upon  any  such  corporation  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  special  Act  of  Congress  under 
which  it  was  created  or  any  amendment 
made  thereto,  nor  enlarge  any  right,  power, 
or  privilege  granted  any  such  corporation  by 
such  special  Act  except  to  the  extent  that 
such  right,  power,  or  privilege  might  have 
been  Included  In  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion of  a  corporation  organized  under  this 
Act. 

ACTIONS      TO      BE      IN       NAME      OF      DISTRICT      OF 
COLUMBIA 

Sec.  105.  All  civil  actions  under  this  Act 
which  the  Commissioners  are  authorized  to 
commence,  and  all  prosecutions  for  viola- 
tions of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  shall  be 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  the  Corporation  Counsel  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

RIGHT    OF    REPEAL    RESERVED 

Sec.  106.  Congress  reserves  the  right  to 
alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  Act,  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  any  certificate  of  incorporation 
or  certificate  of  authority  issued  pursuant 
to  its  provisions. 

EFFECT    OF    INVALIDITY     OF    PART    OF    THIS     ACT 

Sec.  107.  If  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction shall  adjudge  to  be  invalid  or  un- 
constitutional any  clause,  sentence,  para- 
graph, section,  or  part  of  this  Act,  such 
judgment  or  decree  shall  not  affect.  Impair, 
invalidate,  or  nullify  the  remainder  of  this 
Act.  but  the  effect  thereof  shall  be  confined 
to  the  clause,  sentence,  paragraph,  section, 
or  part  of  this  Act  so  adjudged  to-be  in- • 
valid  or  unconstitutional. 

EFFECT    OF    FALSE    STATEMENT 

Sec  108.  A  person  who  signs  any  instru- 
ment delivered  to  the  Commissioners  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  knowing  it  to  contain  a 
misstatement  of  fact,  shall  be  guilty  of  per- 
jury. 

EFFECTIVE    D.\TE 

Sec.  109.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  date  of 
Its  approval. 

APPROPRIATION    OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  110.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be    appropriated    from    any    moneys    in    the 


Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  Into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  ,j 

With  the  following  committee  alhend- 
ments : 

Page  4,  line  10,  Insert  "not"  after  the 
word  "shall". 

Page  12,  line  20,  after  the  word  "reoiewed" 
Insert  the  following:  "for  an  additioDaal  pe- 
riod of  sixty  days  and  for  good  cause  shown 
such  reservation  may  be  further  extended 
for  a  reasonable  period". 

Page  43.  between  lines  21  and  22.  insert 
the  following: 

"(3)  a  post  office  address  to  which  the 
Commissioners  may  mail  a  copy  of  any  serv- 
ice of  process,  notice,  or  demand  against  the 
corporation  that  may  be  served  on  them  " 

Page  55.  line  23.  strike  out  "three"  and  in- 
sert "two". 

Page  80.  strike  lines  18  and  19  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"1 3)  mail  the  other  such  certificate  to 
such  corporation  at  its  registered  office  in 
the  District  or  to  its  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness as  the  same  appears  in  the  records  of 
the  Commissioners." 

Page  82.  line  16.  insert  ".  penalties,"  im- 
mediately after  "fees". 

Page  85.  line  5,  strike  "May"  and  insert 
"July"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Page  92,  line  21.  strike  "(r)"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(s)";  and  insert  between 
lines  20  and  21  the  following: 

"(r)  furnishing  a  certificate  as  to  the 
existence  or  nonexistence  of  a  fact  relat- 
ing to  a  corporation,  $1;" 

Page  93,  lines  22  and  23.  strike  "^9-935 
(C),  District  of  Columbia  Code",  andllnsert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(C)  of  section  120  Of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Business  Corporation 
Act '. 

Page  104.  line  18.  Insert  "or  of  regulations 
promulgated  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act"   Immediately   after   "Act". 

Page  104.  line  20.  add  the  following:  "As 
used  in  this  Act  the  term  'Corporation 
Counsel'  means  the  attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict, by  whatever  title  such  attorney  may 
be  known,  designated  by  the  CommlBsion- 
ers  to  perform  the  functions  prescribed  for 
the  Corporation  Counsel  in   this  Act". 

Page  105,  line  12.  strike  "perjury"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "a  misdemeanor  and 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$500  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding 
one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im- 
prisonment'. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrcssed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
proposed  act,  based  on  the  model  Non- 
profit Corporation  Act  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  is  complementary  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Business  Corpora- 
tion Act.  It  would  supplant  the  anti- 
quated, confusing,  and  inadequate 
patchwork  of  laws  for  the  incorporation 
of  various  categories  of  nonprofit  orfrani- 
zations  that  has  accumulated  over  a  long 
period  on  a  more  or  less  ad  hoc  basis. 
It  has  been  prepared  by  the  Committee 
on  Corporation  Law  of  the  Bar  A.ssccia- 
tion  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  has 
been  approved  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  association  which  instructed  the 
committee  on  corporation  law  to  submit 
it  to  Congress  for  its  consideration  and 
enactment. 


Such  an  act  is  deemed  necessary  to  re- 
place the  present  confu.sion.  and  to  spell 
out  in  detail  the  rights,  obligations,  and 
means  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  non- 
profit corporations,  whether  domestic  or 
foreign  At  the  present  time  incorpora- 
tors of  a  charitable  organization  often 
find  It  difficult  to  determine  which  of 
several  sections  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  relating  to  the  formation  of 
corporations  is  most  appropriate  to  their 
purposes.  Sometimes  there  is  a  choice 
between  two  or  more  sections  with  dif- 
ferent requirements  and  granting  differ- 
ent authority.  There  are  certain  types 
of  corporations  authorized  a.s,  for  ex- 
ample, boards  of  trade  and  cemetery  as- 
sociations, which  apparently  obtain  cor- 
porate attributes  without  the  necessity 
of  a  charter.  Nor  are  all  of  the  statu- 
tory powers  for  the  formation  of  corpo- 
rations found  in  title  29  of  the  code,  for 
the  authorization  for  cemetery  corpora- 
tions is  found  in  title  27  In  the  several 
chapters  of  title  29  authorizing  the  for- 
mation of  nonprofit  corporations,  there 
is  substantial  overlapping  and  provi-sions 
are  contained  therein  that  have  applica- 
tion to  individuals,  partnerships,  or  non- 
incorporated  associations  as  well  as  to 
corporations.  This  latter  defect  is  not- 
ably true  in  connection  with  educational 
institutions. 

Although  the  formation  of  charitable 
corporations  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  quite  easy  because  of  the  sketchiness 
of  the  statutoi-y  requirements,  that  same 
characteristic  has  made  it  very  difficult 
to  know  what  the  rights  or  obligations  of 
the  corporation  may  be  after  its  forma- 
tion. The  confused  areas  include  such 
important  matters  as  merger,  consolida- 
tion, dissolution,  and  the  transfer  of 
property.  The  proposed  act.  though 
long  and  detailed,  is  not  therefore  oner- 
ous. On  the  contrary,  its  detailed  pro- 
visions should  give  an  answer  for  most 
problems  of  corporate  existence,  so  that 
counsel  of  nonprofit  corporations  may 
readily  determine  with  precision  what 
the  corporation  may  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

The  act  would  be  applicable  to  newly 
incorporated  domestic  nonprofit  corpo- 
rations, all  foreiyn  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions conducting  affairs  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  any  existing  domestic 
nonprofit  corporations  that  elect  to  ac- 
cept the  provisions  of  the  act.  In  this, 
as  in  many  other  re.-iiects.  it  follows  the 
pattern  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Busi- 
ness Corporation  Act.  It  does  not  apply 
to  existing  nonprofit  corporations  unless 
they  elect  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  It  was  felt  that  any 
requirement  that  existing  corporations 
reincorporate  under  the  act  or  accept  the 
act  might  raise  too  many  problems,  diffi- 
cult to  foresee,  of  property  rights,  rights 
under  wills  and  trusts,  and  so  forth  to 
make  such  a  requirement  feasible.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  clearly  defined  rights 
and  procedures  in  the  act.  it  seems  likely 
that  many  corporations  will  desire  to  ac- 
cept the  act  in  order  to  assure  themselves 
of  its  advantages.  An  existing  corpora- 
tion accepting  the  act  could,  for  example, 
be  assured  of  its  right  to  effect  a  merger 
and  would  know  definitely  the  procedure 
tlierefor. 
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The  right  to  accept  the  act  would  ap- 
ply also  to  corporations  formed  under 
special  acts  of  Congress.  Many  of  the 
corporations  existing  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  were  formed  under  such  spe- 
cial acts,  and  purely  local,  as  well  as  na- 
tional organizations,  have  this  distinc- 
tion. Although  such  corporations  would 
probably  be  reluctant  to  jeopardize  their 
claim  to  this  honor  by  electing  to  accept 
this  act.  it  is  conceivable  that  some  of 
them,  faced  with  an  extremely  vague  and 
sketchy  statement  of  their  rights  and 
powers  in  their  old  congressional  charter, 
might  want  the  opportunity  to  accept  the 
advantages  of  this  act.  This  act  would 
enable  them  to  do  so  if  they  wished. 

With  one  minor  exception  contained  in 
section  Z<c),  no  new  corporation  eligible 
for  formation  under  this  act  could  be 
formed  under  an  old  act.  If  this  were 
permitted,  the  advantages  of  the  new  act 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  public  would  he  largely 
nullified,  and  instead  of  bringing  about 
clarification  and  standardization,  this 
act  would  only  add  to  the  confusion  by 
furnishing  an  addition  to  the  many  exist- 
ing methods  of  incorporation  However, 
the  existing  chapters  of  title  29  would  re- 
main In  the  code  and  would  still  govern 
the  corporations  heretofore  formed  pur- 
suant to  such  provisions. 

A  collateral  problem,  as  indicated 
above,  is  that  there  are  some  provisions 
in  the  old  chapters  that  have  general  ap- 
plicability to  individuals,  ajs&ociations 
and  new  corporations  which  should  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  buried  and  over- 
looked by  new  corporations  or  individuals 
to  which  they  are  applicable.  The  prin- 
cipal example  of  this  type  of  provision 
is  the  requirement  of  approval  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  educational  insti- 
tutions— District  of  Columbia  Code,  sec- 
tion 29:  415-519.  To  avoid  this  danger, 
it  is  recommended  that  these  sections  he 
moved  from  their  inappropriate  place  in 
title  29,  chapter  4  to  title  31.  "Education 
and  Cultural  Institutions."  which,  in 
view  of  its  general  application  to  any  type 
of  educational  institution  ls  the  more 
appropriate  place  for  them. 

Foreign  corporations,  even  those  cur- 
rently conducting  their  affairs  in  the 
District,  would  be  required  by  this  act  to 
register  and  file  annual  reports.  Obvi- 
ously they  are  not  in  the  same  situation 
as  existing  domestic  corporations.  There 
is  no  record  here  of  their  existence  or  the 
fact  of  their  pursuing  their  purposes 
here.  The  act  is  designed  to  make  them 
amenable  to  some  supervision  and  par- 
ticularly to  assure  their  being  subject  to 
proce.ss  in  this  jurisdiction.  These  con- 
siderations, of  course,  prevailed  in  re- 
spect to  business  corporations  when  the 
Business  Corjjoration  Act  was  passed. 

The  proposed  act  as  embodied  in  iden- 
tical bills  in  the  House  and  the  Senate 
is  based  primarily  on  the  model  Non- 
profit Corporation  Act  of  the  American 
Bar  As.sociation.  This  was.  in  turn,  pat- 
termed  on  the  Illinois  act  of  1943. 
Since  that  time,  the  States  of  Virginia, 
Connecticut,  Florida.  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota.  Oregon,  Texas,  and  Wyoming 
have  all  enacted  nonprofit  corporation 
act.-^,  which  more  or  less  closely  follow 


the  model.  The  proposed  act  has  been 
carefully  correlated  by  the  bar  associ- 
ation committee  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act  to 
make  sure  they  were  consistent  wher- 
ever appropriate.  Since  that  act  was 
based  on  an  American  Bar  Association 
model  act  which  parallels  the  nonprofit 
model,  the  two  principal  bases  for  the 
present  draft  are  similar  in  many  im- 
portant respects. 

However,  m  preparing  this  draft  vari- 
ations from  the  model  act  as  enacted 
in  various  States  were  compared  and 
in  some  instances  adopted.  This  was 
particularly  true  of  the  very  carefully 
considered  Virginia  act.  But  no  sec- 
tion has  been  finally  accepted  without 
close  scrutiny  and,  in  most  instances, 
the  several  sections  were  revised  several 
times  to  make  them  as  suitable  as  pos- 
sible for  iheir  intended  purpose.  In 
a  number  of  cases  the  model  act  was 
modified  to  improve  or  clarify  its  lan- 
guage. Three  separate  complete  drafts 
have  been  prepared  in  succession.  Each 
one  has  been  analyzed  and  often  re- 
written by  individual  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  by  the  subcommittee 
acting  in  concert.  Copies  of  the  final 
draft  were  submitted  to  the  members 
of  the  full  committee  on  corporations, 
the  various  suggestions  made  by  them 
were  debated  and.  in  several  instances, 
were  incorporated  in  the  final  draft. 
That  draft  was  introduced  in  the  86th 
Congress  by  Senator  Bible  as  S.  3833. 
That  bill  was  then  again  carefully  scru- 
tinized by  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  a  number  of  improvements  were 
made  that  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  present  bill. 

It  is  felt  that  the  proposed  act  as  now 
introduced  represents  a  practical  solu- 
tion for  the  problem  of  the  nonprofit 
corporation  in  the  District  of  Colmnbia. 
Undoubtedly  it  may  have  defects  which 
have  escar>ed  the  notice  of  the  commit- 
tee and  it  proposes  methods  of  dealing 
with  particular  situations  that  might 
have  been  solved  differently  by  another 
committee.  Any  defects  may  have  to 
be  remedied  by  later  amendments,  but 
it  is  believed  that  the  proposed  act  as 
it  stands  represents  the  most  workable 
procedure  in  most  situations  and  that  the 
proposed  act  would  work  a  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  one  large  segment  of  corpo- 
rate law  in  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
needs  reform. 


AMENDING  DISTRICT  OF  COLL'MBIA 
ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGE  CONTROL 
ACT 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
MtTLTKRl.  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
to  call  up  the  next  bill. 

Mr.  MLTLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R.  7752)  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Alco- 
holic Beverage  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  has  been 
reported  to  the  House  by  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  this  bill  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole  or  strictly  under  unanimous 
consent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This 
bill  is  on  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  This  bill  is  to  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  asks  unammous  consent  to 
consider  the  bill  in  the  House  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

Is  there  objection' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amrrica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (g)  of  section  11  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act 
as  amended  iDC.  Code.  sec.  25-lll(g)),  la 
amended — 

1 1 »  by  striking  "reetaurante  and"  In  the 
fourth  sentence  of  such  subsection;  ynrf 

(2 1  by  inserting  Immediately  after  such 
fourth  sentence  the  following  new  sentence: 
"In  the  case  of  restaurants,  said  spirits,  beer, 
and  wine  shrtl!  be  sold  or  served  only  ( 1 )  to 
persons  seated  at  public  tables  or  at  bona 
fide  lunch  counters,  and  (2)  to  persona  in 
an  enclosed  or  screened-ofl  area  in  any  such 
restaurant  set  aside  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  persons  waiting  to  be  seated  at  public 
tables" 

Sec.  2.  Clause  (2)  of  the  fifth  sentence 
of  such  subsection  (g)  shall  take  effect  on 
tlie  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

H.B.  7752 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  7752  is  to  allow  service  at 
a  screened -off  bar  or  counter,  of  spirits, 
wine,  and  beer  In  District  of  Coliunbia 
restaurants  to  customers  who  are  waiting 
for  seats  in  the  restaurant  proper. 

Under  present  law  it  is  necessary  for  a 
restaurant  to  provide  a  table  and  chairs 
in  a  waiting  room  in  order  to  serve 
alcoholic  beverages  to  waiting  ctistomers. 
This  bill  would  permit  service  to  cus- 
tomers waiting  for  tables  even  though 
they  are  not  seated,  provided  the  area 
in  which  the  beverages  are  being  sold  is 
screened-off  and  separated  from  the 
principal  dining  area  of  the  restaiu-ant. 

A  restaurant  or  lunch  counter  which 
does  not  have  a  separate  screened-off 
area  would  be  required  to  provide  a  seat- 
ing arrangement  either  at  a  table  or 
counter.  This  bill  jDermits  service  with- 
out prior  seating  only  to  waiting  custom- 
ers who  are  to  be  seated  when  space  be- 
comes available  for  service  of  their  meals. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  psissed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MLT.TER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  may  desire  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remarks  immediately  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  bill  just  passed. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,   i 
There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  of  the  acting  majority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Albert]  as  to  the  program  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  day  and  the  program  for 
tomorrow ;  and  while  I  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  cannot  announce  all 
of  the  legislative  program  for  next  week, 
could  he  tell  us  what  the  prospects  might 
be  or  what  the  plans  are  in  respect  to 
the  adjournment  over  Labor  Day  week- 
end. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
as  soon  as  the  conference  report  on  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  is  received  from  the 
other  body,  it  will  be  taken  up  and 
acted  upon  in  the  House.  If  the  report 
is  finished  today,  the  House  will  meet 
tomorrow,  but  there  will  be  no  business 
and  it  is  our  plan  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  go  over  until  next  Tuesday.  I 
might  also  advise  the  membership  that 
there  is  no  further  business  pending  the 
arrival  of  the  mutual  security  conference 
report.  Members  are  advised  that  it  is 
planned  to  take  up  the  conference  re- 
port as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  House. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  In  other  words,  while 
there  is  no  arrangement  for  a  recess  to- 
day pending  the  arrival  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  I  take  it  there  are  special 
orders  that  have  been  granted? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. We  will  proceed  in  the  regular  way 
to  recognize  Members  on  special  orders 
that  have  been  granted  and  with  other 
miscellaneous  matters  pending  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  conference  report  on  the 
Mutual  Security  Act. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
wish  to  say  I  hope  the  other  body  can 
conclude  its  action  on  the  conference 
report  reasonably  soon,  and  my  infor- 
mation is  that  that  may  happen  and 
that  when  the  conference  report  arrives 
here  that  it  may  be  considered  expedi- 
tiously and  be  adopted  so  that  the  busi- 
ness for  this  week  will  be  concluded 
until  next  Tuesday. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  would  like  to 
direct  a  question,  if  I  may,  to  the  major- 
ity whip.  Is  it  not  intended  to  bring 
up  today  the  bill  for  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  will  advise  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  do  not  intend  to  bring 
that  bill  up  today. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speafcer,  on 
roUcall  167,  August  24,  1961.  when  H.R. 
84,  a  bill  to  stabilize  the  mining  of  lead 
and  zinc  by  small  domestic  producers  on 
public,  Indian,  and  other  lands,  was 
under  consideration,  I  was  unavoidably 
absent.  However,  if  I  had  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  in  the  negative. 


CLARIFYING  THE   STATUS   OP  CIR- 
CUIT AND  DISTRICT  JUDGES 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill.  H.R.  5255.  to 
clarify  the  status  of  circuit  and  district 
judges  retired  from  regular  active  serv- 
ice, with  the  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  amendments, 
and  ask  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  appoints  the  following  con- 
ferees: Messrs.  Celler.  Donohue,  Toll, 
McCuLLocH,  and  Meader. 


TIME  MAGAZINE 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
3  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  was  just  handed  the 
September  1  issue  of  Time  matiazine 
and  I  had  pointed  out  to  me  an  article 
which  I  believe  is  derogatory  in  it^  con- 
tents to  those  Members  of  the  House 
who,  by  reason  of  accident  and  good  for- 
tune of  birth,  depending  on  your  view- 
point, happen  to  be  born  of  Italian  par- 
entage. I  have  devoted  some  27  years 
to  legislative  public  life,  and  at  no  time 
during  all  those  years  have  I  ever  con- 
sidered myself  to  be  a  member  of  any 
specific  bloc  or  group  based  upon  racial, 
religious,  or  ethnic  lines.  It  appears 
that  Mr.  O'Brien,  an  adviser  and  member 
of  the  President's  staff,  is  the  subject  of 
a  three-  or  four-page  story  covering  his 
activities.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
some  of  these  activities  as  they  are  con- 
tained in  this  article. 

Thus,  when  the  14  members  of  the  rtalian- 
American  congressional  bloc  threatened  to 
vote  against  the  administration's  feed  grains 
bill  just  to  demonstrate  their  power,  O'Brien 
quickly  found  out  what  was  on  their  minds; 
no  man  of  Italian  descent  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  major  administration  post. 
O'Brien  promised  to  look  into  the  matter  for 
them,  the  bloc  voted  right,  and  a  few  weeks 
later  the  White  House  was  pleased  to  an- 
noimce  the  appointment  of  Salvatore  Bon- 
tempo  as  head  of  the  State  Department's 
Consular  Service.  For  good  measure,  Michel 
CiepUnskl  was  named  as  Bontempo  s  as- 
sistant, mollifying  an  11 -member  Polish- 
American  group  in  the  House. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  with  pleasure.  : 


Mr.  WALTER.  I  would  like  to,  in  the 
first  place,  express  to  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  DentI.  my  feelings  of 
appreciation  for  the  contributions  tiiat 
he  has  made  during  the  many  years 
that  he  has  served  in  let;islative  bodies; 
never  as  a  representative  of  a  racial 
group  but  always  as  an  American.  Sec- 
ond. I  would  like  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  the  appointments  the  gentleman 
mentioned  were  made  in  absolute  viola- 
tion of  the  law  because  the  law  provides 
for  the  kind  of  qualifications  necessary 
for  these  positions,  and  neither  of  these 
men  were  qualified  in  any  respect. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman and  to  say  to  the  House  that  I 
did  not  know  Mr.  Bontempo  prior  to  his 
appointment  but  understand  he  is  a  fine 
American  with  an  enviable  record  of 
public  service. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  qualifications 
are  for  belonging  to  the  Italian-Ameri- 
can congressional  bloc,  but  I  suppose  it 
is  being  born  of  poor  but  proud  Italian 
immigrants  who  became  poor  but  proud 
American  citizens.  I  can  certainly  qual- 
ify. 

If  this  story  was  true  I  might  say  I 
resent  not  being  called  in  when  they 
handed  out  these  plums,  but  maybe  it 
was  because  I  did  not  vote  right.  I  did 
not  vote  for  the  farm  bill,  the  feed  grain 
bill,  so  evidently  I  was  not  consulted. 
But  on  behalf  of  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  I  think  that 
any  newspaper  that  toys  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  membership  in  Congress  is 
broken  up  into  groups  because  of  racial 
or  religious  background  is  toying  with  a 
very  dangerous  thing,  especially  to  in- 
flict such  an  ideology  upon  the  American 
people  through  an  organization  such  as 
Time  magazine. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  racial  groupings 
here.  It  would  be  just  as  appropriate 
to  speak  of  the  "South  "  American  group, 
the  Republican  American  group,  and  to 
say  that  these  groups  defeated  a  piece 
of  legislation  yesterday.  There  is  no 
"South"  American  group  here,  although 
Members  could  be  from  the  South. 
There  is  no  Polish-American  group  here, 
although  there  may  be  those  whose  par- 
ents came  from  Poland.  Likewise,  there 
are  Germans,  French,  and  even  a  few- 
Irish  scattered  around  in  the  midst  of 
this  membership.  I  do  not  know  how  my 
good  friend.  Daniel  Inouye.  is  going  to 
be  designated,  but  to  me  he  is  just  a 
loyal  American  representing  his  State 
of  Hawaii.  I  resent  any  Member  being 
tagged  as  belonging  to  a  particular 
ethnic  group.  I  am  proud  of  my  friend- 
ship with  all  the  various  Americans,  no 
matter  from  whence  they  sprung. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs.  BLITCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Georgia'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BLITCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
unfortunate  that  I  was  unable  to  be  on 
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the  floor  this  mornin"  when  the  Hou.'ie 
pas-sed  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  34. 
I  want  to  go  on  record  as  being  in  favor 
of  the  resolution.  Although  I  know  my 
vote  will  not  count  I  want  the  House  to 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  am  m  com- 
plete sympathy  with  the  great  majority 
vote  by  which  the  resolution  was  adopted. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
rem.arks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  BAILEY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ask- 
ing this  time  in  order  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues that  I  was  at  the  Pentagon  on 
business  along  with  two  of  my  colleagues 
from  West  Virginia  'We  were  about 
one-half  minute  lal.e  m  getting  to  vote  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  34  just 
approved.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia 

Mr,  STAGGERS.  I  wish  to  concur  in 
what  the  gentleman  has  stated,  that  we 
were  detained  at  the  Pentagon  and  were 
late  in  getting  back.  Both  of  us.  as  well 
as  our  colleague  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Slack],  were  detained,  and  he.  loo. 
would  have  voted  "yea"  on  the  resolution 
if  he  had  been  present 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  state  that  I  was  entertain- 
ing Miss  Georgia  of  1961  in  the  dining 
room.  We  heard  a  bell  ring,  but  in  the 
confusion  someone  .said  it  was  a  teller 
vote.  As  I  stepped  outside  I  found  it  was 
not  a  teller  vote.  However.  I  missed  the 
roUcall  by  about  a  half  second.  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too.  was 
detained  unavoidably  during  the  vote  on 
the  roUcall  on  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 34.  I  happened  to  be  having  lunch 
with  Miss  North  Dakota,  which  I  con- 
sider a  very  important  a.ssignment.  But 
had  I  been  present,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  would 
certainly  have  been  proud  and  glad  to 
vote  "yea"  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  180  I  arrived  in  the  Chamber 
at  the  finish  of  the  rollcall.  having  been 
unavoidably  detained.     I  am  a  member 


of  the  Committee  of  One  Million  which 
is  against  the  seating  of  Red  China  in 
the  United  Nations.  Had  I  been  present 
I  would  have  most  emphatically  voted 
yea  "  on  the  resolution 


MANPOWER     DEVELOPMENT     AND 
TRAINING  ACT 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  will  shortly  come  to  a 
close  and  it  is  becoming  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  a  vital  piece  of  legislation, 
indorsed  by  Members  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  may  be  neglected  in  the  rush 
to  leave  these  hallowed  Halls. 

I  refer  to  H  R  8399.  the  proposed 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1961 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  US  Department  of 
Labor,  in  its  "Monthly  ReiX)rt  on  the 
Labor  Force."  for  July  1961.  said: 

The  UJtal  without  Jobs  for  more  than  6 
months  actually  rose  by  100.000  in  July  to 
a  peak  for  the  year  of  1  million 

Ihc  report  shows  a  total  of  1.026.000 
who  have  been  out  of  a  job  for  27  weeks 
or  more. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg  expressed 
to  me  today  his  strong  view  that  this 
bill  should  be  considered  during  the  pres- 
ent session.  I  agree  with  Secretary 
Goldberg. 

The  gentleman  from  Permsylvania 
I  Mr  Holland  i  .  chairman  of  the  House 
.subcommittee  which  developed  this  pro- 
posal, has  likewise  indicated  repeatedly 
his  concern  over  the  plight  of  the  sub- 
committee bill.  I  am  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  that  subcommittee.  I  have 
been  workin,fi  frantically  to  avoid  having 
this  critical  proposal  crushed  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  Congress. 

Gentlemen.  I  consider  this  bill  an  ac- 
tive, forward-thinking  measure  designed 
to  alleviate  the  unfortunate  plight  of  an 
important  segment  of  our  population. 
Our  unemployed  are  important.  This 
bill  would  help  give  these  people  new 
skills  to  contribute  to  the  productivity 
of  our  Nation. 

I  consider  it  one  of  the  most  vital  pieces 
of  lecislation  that  can  be  considered  in 
the  closing  weeks  of  this  Congress.  The 
time  for  word>  alone  is  past.  It  is  time 
for  action. 


WHY    NOT    RETURN    SER\TCE    DE- 
PENDENTS TO  THEIR  HOMES 

Mr  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
m^-  remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  stated  repeatedly  that  the 
Berlin  situation  is  fraught  with  danger. 


That,  together  with  the  calling  up  of  the 
Reserves  and  the  National  Guard,  the 
appropriation  of  $207  million  for  civilian 
defense  all  substantiates  this  danger. 
But  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  if  this  is  true,  and  I  believe  it  is,  we 
are  derelict  in  our  duty,  and  the  admin- 
istration is  derelict  in  its  duty  in  not 
bringing  back  the  service  wives  and 
children  from  Europe.  If  anything 
breaks  over  there  and  something  should 
happen  to  the  women  and  children  of 
our  service  people  in  Europe,  the  blood 
of  those  people  will  have  to  be  on  the 
hands  of  somebody  else  other  than  the 
Congres,s 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr  GEORGE  P  MILLER.  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  lone  as  alibiing  seems  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day  for  not  being  pres- 
ent at  the  last  rollcall.  I  might  as  well 
get  into  the  act. 

I  happened  to  be  downtown  conferring 
with  the  science  adviser  to  the  President 
and  his  assistant  on  some  matters  of 
vital  interest  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography,  of  which  I  am  chairman. 
I  got  back  here  too  late  to  make  the  roll- 
call. I  was  in  the  elevator  with  the  two 
gentlemen  from  West  Virginia  who  also 
missed  the  rollcall.  We  arrived  here  too 
late.  This  is  the  first  time  in  17  years 
I  have  taken  the  well  to  excuse  myself 
on  account  of  being  absent  on  a  vote, 
but  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  be  the  order 
of  the  day.  I  too  want  to  go  on  record 
in  saying  I  would  have  voted  "yea  "  on 
the  resolution. 

Mr  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vieW 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  May  I  get  into  the  act  by 
reporting  that  I  have  had  a  call  from 
my  colleague  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Nelsen],  expressing  his  regret  that  be- 
cause of  official  business,  he  was  not  able 
to  be  here  for  the  vote.  He  asked  to 
have  it  announced  that  had  he  been 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman IS  one  of  the  most  responsible 
Members  of  the  House.  Does  he  think 
that  on  Wednesday  when  his  bill  which 
appears  on  the  Consent  Calendar  is 
reached  he  has  any  assurance  it  may  not 
be  objected  to? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  I  have  no 
such  assurance.  If  it  does  not  get 
through  this  time,  I  think  we  will  have 
to  try  to  get  it  up  under  suspension  of 
the  i-oiles. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  j'ield? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
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Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  my- 
self in  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  California.  I  entered 
the  Chamber  after  my  name  had  been 
called  on  the  rollcall  and,  consequently. 
I  was  not  shown  as  having  voted  for  the 
resolution  under  discussion.  Had  I  been 
here  at  the  time  my  name  was  called  I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  feel  I  am  in  very  good  company 
when  I  am  with  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy]. 


POSSIBLE  CONSIDERATION  TODAY 
OF  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S. 
1983— FOREIGN  AID  AUTHORIZA- 
TION BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  [Mr.  Albert],  while  en- 
gaged in  a  colloquy  with  the  minority 
leader  [Mr.  Halleck],  stated  that  if  the 
conference  report  on  the  mutual  secu- 
rity bill  is  adopted  in  the  Senate,  it  will 
be  brought  up  immediately  after  being 
messaged  to  the  House.  I  hope  we  can 
get  the  conference  report  up  for  consid- 
eration this  afternoon.  I  make  that  ob- 
servation before  we  go  into  special  orders 
so  Members  of  the  House  will  know  that 
If  the  Senate  adopts  the  conference  re- 
port we  will  take  it  up  immediately  upon 
its  arrival  in  the  House. 


I" 

r  • 


PERSONAL   EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
111  left  on  an  official  trip  to  examine  the 
Pluto  and  Rover  nuclear  rocket  experi- 
ments in  Nevada  with  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee  of  the  House. 
I  answered  two  rollcalls  that  afternoon, 
before  the  plane  left.  There  were  two 
votes  on  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  on  the  Gross 
amendment,  rollcall  No.  54,  and  "nay" 
on  final  passage  of  the  bill,  rollcall  No. 
55.  Neither  of  these  votes  was  called 
by  the  leadership  of  either  side,  and 
were  not  expected  according  to  our  best 
advice  when  we  left  on  this  official  duty. 

On  Tuesday,  May  16,  1961,  I  favored 
passage  of  House  Resolution  284,  the 
rule  for  debate  on  H.R.  4614,  to  establish 
an  Office  of  International  Travel  and 
Tourism  in  the  Commerce  Department, 
and  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  was  vot- 
ing in  my  home  district,  as  was  my  duty 
as  a  citizen,  in  the  Pennsylvania  pri- 
mary election  on  this  day. 

Notice  had  been  given  the  previous 
week  as  Congress  recessed,  by  the  lead- 
ership of  both  parties,  that  no  votes  on 
legislation  would  occur  on  Tuesday,  May 
16,  1961,  because  of  the  Pennsylvania 
election  on  that  day,  and  none  did  occur 
in  accordance  with  the  leadership  agree- 
ment. But  this  agreement,  of  course, 
did  not  preclude  an  individual  Member 
on  a  rule  to  consider  a  bill  on  the  floor, 


suddenly  and  without  notice,  demanding 
a  procedural  record  vote,  which  would 
obviously  embarrass  the  whole  Pennsyl- 
vania congressional  delegation  of  both 
parties. 

Two  other  quorum  calls  were  made  on 
this  afternoon,  which  I  necessarily 
missed  in  order  to  vote  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania primary  election. 

l| 

TIME  TO  DISPEL  THE  FOG 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  an   article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
torial entitled  "Time  To  Dispel  the  Fog," 
which  appeared  in  the  American 
Machinist  Metalworking  Manufacturing 
imder  date  of  August  21  expresses  the 
machine  tool  builders'  plight  today  bet- 
ter than  any  other  article  I  ha%e  .'^een 
It  is  a  natural  assumption  that  if  we 
are  to  be  prepared  for  any  kind  of  war, 
limited  or  otherwise,  we  will  base  our 
plans  on  the  newest  weapons  developed 
by  modem  technology.  Yet,  strangely, 
no  agency  in  Government  associated 
with  defense  operations  seems  to  know 
of  any  plans  at  all  for  any  sizable  tool- 
ing expenditure.  We  waited  until 
World  War  II  was  upon  us  before  we 
decided  to  tool  defense  facilities  and  it 
took  us  2  years  to  build  the  machines 
for  the  tooling  program.  We  were 
caught  exactly  the  same  way  in  the 
Korean  war.  Is  history  going  to  repeat 
itself?  The  administration  will  do  the 
country  a  service  by  clearing  away  the 
fog  of  uncertainty  that  now  envelops 
the  defense  program. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  include  the  editorial,  as  follows: 

Time  To   Dispel  the   Foe 

With  much  fanfare  President  Kennedy  re- 
cently announced  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
world  an  expansion  In  our  defense  program. 
New  and  commendable  emphasis  is  to  be  put 
on  weapons  for  limited  warfare,  he  said. 

Since  then,  the  President  has  asked  Con- 
gress for  about  $1.8  billion  to  carry  out  his 
program.  Beyond  that,  there  is  no  visible 
evidence  of  any  attempt  to  Inform  Industry. 
or  anyone  else,  of  what  is  going  on  oc  what 
Is  going  to  be  done. 

It  Is  a  natural  assumption  that  if  we  are 
to  be  prepared  for  any  kind  of  war,  limited 
or  otherwise,  we  will  bafe  our  plans  on  the 
newest  weapons  de%-eloped  by  modera  tech- 
nology. Such  weai>ons  would  consist  of  the 
most  up-to-date  rockets  and  mLssiles  and 
guns  and  tanks  that  our  ingenuity  can  de- 
vise. 

The  prototypes  of  these  weapons  are  said 
to  be  in  existence.  IX  they  are  to  be  put 
Into  production,  plants  will  have  to  beltooled 
for  them. 

Yet.  strangely,  no  agency  in  Washington 
associated  with  defense  operations  knows  of 
any  plans  at  all  for  any  sizable  tooling  ex- 
penditures. In  fact,  the  armed  Fervtces  and 
their  contractors  are  engaged  In  Important 
liquidation  of  the  Nations  military  produc- 
tion equipment  at  the  same  time  thtt  the 
White  Hou.se  is  trying  to  create  the  Impres- 
sion that  a  full-fledged  national  emergency 
is  Just  arotmd  the  corner 

"Prom  one  of  Americas  frnest  electronic 
plant*  used  In  the  manufacture  of  rolsslies. 


aircraft,  and  radar  parts."  an  advertisement 
says  that  $15  million  of  precision  machinery 
and  equipment  Is  to  be  sold.  Most  of  the 
listed  items  are  "new  since  1953." 

If  precedent  holds,  these  tools  will  be  sold 
for  about  10  cents  on  the  dollax.  The  Army 
has  been  disposing  of  machinery  at  auction 
at  ridiculously  low  figures  recently.  And 
more  auction  sales  are  coming  up.  Our  na- 
tional production  resources  thus  are  being 
broken  up  and  scattered  so  that  the  loss  can- 
not be  retrieved 

All  of  this  Is  occurring  at  a  time  when 
Washington  gives  no  indication  whatever 
that  It  knows  what  industry's  capability  is 
for  making  the  newest  weapons.  Remember 
that  the  precision  with  which  these  weap- 
ons have  to  be  made  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
standards  of  World  War   II. 

We  waited  until  World  War  II  was  upon 
us  before  we  decided  to  tool  defense  facil- 
ities. It  then  took  us  2  years  to  build  the 
machines  for  the  tooling  program  We  were 
caught  exactly  the  same  w.iy  in  the  Korean 
war.     Is  history  going  to  repeat   Itself? 

At  this  Juncture  It  is  difllcult  If  not  im- 
possible to  And  out  in  Washington  what  the 
defense  production  score  Is.  Metalworking 
manufacturers  do  not  know  whether  the 
Government  is  talking  big  to  Impress  the 
world  or  whether  It  means  business  They 
do  not  know  whether  they  are  to  be  asked 
to  get  Into  a  much-enlarged  defense  pro- 
gram 

They  have  no  inkling  of  It  if  the  Govern- 
ment has  ajiy  serious  Intent  to  tool  up  for 
production  of  modern  technology's  latest 
weapons  as  part  of  its  defense  buildup.  The 
current  dissipation  of  the  Nation's  machine 
resources  by  10-cent  liquidation  is  evidence 
that  there  Is  no  such  serious  Intent. 

The  administration  will  do  the  country  a 
service  by  clearing  away  the  fog  of  un- 
certainty that  now  envelops  the  defense 
program.  It  should  take  Industry  Into  Its 
confidence  without  delay  and  spell  out  its 
specific  plans. 


SUGARBEETS 


Mr.  WICKERSHAM  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a.'^k  unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from   Oklahoma"' 

There  was  no  obiection 

Mr  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  first  thin?  a  manufacturer  must 
determine  is  if  a  market  exists  for  the 
product  he  is  considering  making.  The 
market  must  either  already  '='xist.  or  one 
must  be  created.  ^But  however  it  is  done, 
a  market  is  pre.^ent  before  the  manu- 
facturing begins.     This  is  basic. 

Not  only  is  it  basic  in  manufactur- 
ing, but  it  is  basic  in  farming. 

And  upon  this  basic  principle  hinges 
our  entire  argument  for  the  increase  of 
the  sugar  quota  allowed  our  country. 

The  market  exists,  there  Ls  no  doubt 
about  that.  It  exists  and  is  increasing 
annually.  But  it  is  being  allotted  to 
other  countries.  It  has  been  closed  so 
that  American  producers  cannot  expand, 
nor  can  there  be  any  new  starts.  It  has 
been  so  controlled,  that  any  farmer  with 
irrigated  land  and  facilities  suitable  for 
the  production  of  suearbeets  would  be 
completely  discouraged. 

And  they  were  discouraged.  When 
they  look  to  the  Government,  not  for 
sulxsidization.  not  for  handouts,  but  for 
assurance  that  a  market  will  be  in  exist- 
ence for  their  product;   this  is  not  too 
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much  to  ask.  This  is  what  all  of  us  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  our  Government. 
We  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
expand  our  production  and  our  econ- 
omy to  the  fullest,  precluding,  of  course, 
a  surplus    But  no  surplus  exists  in  sugar, 

Over  70  percent  of  our  sugar  needs 
have  been  imported;  one-half  billion 
dollars  worth  in  1959;  $550  million  worth 
in  1960;  the  1955-58  average  was  only 
$460  million.  In  the  2  years  following 
a  $90  million  increase  was  shown. 

Cuba  has  been  supplying  30  percent  of 
our  impKjrts — or  $350  million  worth. 

In  1960.  the  United  States  consumed 
9  5  million  tons  of  sugar.  Based  on  per 
capita  consumption,  it  is  estimated  that 
sugar  requirements  will  total  10.5  million 
tons  in  1965,  an  increase  of  1  million 
tons  in  5  years,  or  roughly  200,000  tons 
per  year. 

Combining  with  the  potential  reallo- 
cation of  over  3  million  tons  gives  a  total 
of  3  2  million  tons  to  be  assigned  in  1961. 

There  is  the  market.  It  already  exists. 
It  is  here.  But  it  is  elusive  and  unap- 
proachable because  it  might  very  well  be 
allocated  to  offshore  producers. 

No  businessman,  no  farmer,  no  beet- 
grower  is  going  to  attempt  a  risk  of  that 
proportion.  What  we  are  asking  for  is 
not  out  of  reason.  The  farmers  of  this 
country  want  the  right  of  a  larger  allo- 
cation of  a  part  of  the  Cuban  quota,  they 
deserve  this  right,  and  we  are  demand- 
ing it  for  them. 


IN  CELEBRATION  OF  LABOR  DAY— 
1961 

Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  each  September,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  observe  Labor  Day. 
It  is  set  apart  in  tribute  to  the  worth, 
and  the  achievements  of  those  who 
work  for  wages. 

Seventy  million  American  men  and 
women  comprise  the  civilian  labor  force. 
With  their  rising  standard  of  living,  they 
make  up  the  great  middle  class  of  our 
Nation;  proving  that  only  in  a  free  so- 
ciety can  more  and  more  people  share 
in  the  general  progress.  We  have  few 
extremes  of  wealth  or  poverty  because 
we  have  made  equality  of  opportunity 
available  to  all  who  are  able  to  work, 
and  are  willing  to  improve  themselves. 

Ours  is  truly  a  New  World,  settled  and 
developed  by  those  who  wanted  no  part 
of  the  stratified  caste  systems  and  en- 
trenched privilege  that  held  back  the 
Old  World.  Every  American  believes 
that  he  is  as  good  as  the  next  American, 
or  is  capable  of  becoming  so. 

Here  we  believe  that  every  person  who 
does  his  level  best  is  worthy  of  his  hire, 
and  that  the  fruits  of  production  shall  be 
distributed  as  fairly  as  possible  to  all 
who  contribute  their  energy  and  skill 
and  talent  to  constructive  work.     Look 


at  the  cars  that  will  pass  before  your 
eyes  this  Labor  Day  weekend,  and  the 
people  you  meet  at  the  beach,  the  lake- 
side or  the  ball  game,  and  you  will  find 
little  to  distinguish  the  factory  worker 
from  the  rich,  the  famous  or  the 
powerful. 

The  political  freedoms  won  by  earlier 
generations  are  being  strengthened  by 
social  and  economic  freedoms  as  we  move 
forward  in  cooperation  to  help  build  a 
better  world.  So  many  varied  influences 
and  individuals  and  courageous  experi- 
ments have  participated  and  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation,  that  no  one  has  been 
able  to  select  from  all  the  characters  and 
situations  the  ones  that  would  truly  tell 
the  American  story.  Because,  as  meas- 
ured by  tmae,  it  has  just  begun.  On  La- 
bor Day,  however,  we  pause  to  recognize 
the  major  role  played  by  the  workmg 
men  and  women  in  that  unfolding  story. 

Lat>or  Day  was  first  celebrated  in  New 
York  79  years  ago.  It  was  SF>onsored  by 
the  Central  Labor  Union,  in  answer  to 
the  suggestion  of  Peter  J.  McGuire  that 
the  day  \>e  set  aside  in  honor  of  labor. 

Exercising  their  right  to  freedom  of 
association,  some  18.000.000  Americans 
have  joined  the  AFL-CIO  and  other 
trade  unions  as  a  strong  force  In  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  life  of 
the  community.  And  to  their  everlast- 
ing credit,  they  rise  above  the  legitimate 
claims  of  self-interest  to  promote  those 
public  programs  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, health,  housing,  and  civil  rights 
that  will  match  material  progress  with 
human  happiness  and  spiritual  fulfill- 
ment. 

Organized  labor  has  come  a  long  way 
in  less  than  100  years.  It  has  both 
learned  much  and  taught  much  on  its 
uphill  struggle  to  be  heard,  and  respect- 
ed. Its  most  significant  victorj',  of  ben- 
efit to  the  whole  area  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations,  was  its  success  in  estab- 
lishing, through  law,  the  domestic 
procedure  of  collective  bargaining. 

In  honoring  Labor  Day,  we  honor  the 
organizations  that  represent  those  who 
work  for  wages.  The  American  labor 
movement,  confident  and  free,  is  a  r>ow- 
erful  influence  in  advancing  the  rights, 
the  responsibilities,  and  the  dignity  of 
human  beings 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FARMER 

Mr  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  said  many  times  in  talking  about 
the  problems  of  the  American  farmer, 
that  if  he  could  only  get  a  fair  share  of 
the  consumer's  dollar  for  the  purchase 
of  agricultural  products,  that  most  of 
his  problems  would  be  solved.  Recently 
I  was  very  interested  to  read  the  plea  of 
our  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Hon- 
orable   Orville    L.    Freeman,    that    our 


bakers  do  not  raise  the  price  of  bread. 
It  is  mj-  understanding  that  the  farmer 
gets  only  14  percent  of  what  the  c»in- 
sumer  pays  for  a  loaf  of  bread.  It  is 
my  further  understanding  that  this  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  the  butter  and  milk 
in  the  bread  as  well  as  the  wheat.  Keep 
in  mind  that  the  14  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  loaf  of  bread  does  not  represent 
the  amount  that  the  wheat  farmer  gets, 
but  must  include  the  amount  that  the 
farmer  who  produces  the  butter  and  the 
farmer  who  produces  the  milk  must  get. 

Last  year  the  average  cost  for  a  pound 
loaf  of  bread  was  20.3  cents,  and  of  this 
amount  the  farmer  received  2.8  cents. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  share 
received  by  the  baker  and  wholesaler, 
who  are  generally  the  same  person  or 
company,  was  11.9  cents,  or  59  percent 
of  the  total.  The  retailer  got  3.4  cents, 
or  17  percent;  and  the  miller  received  0.7 
of  a  cent,  or  3  percent.  Other  costs 
amounts  to  1.5  cents. 

In  other  words,  when  the  consumer 
buys  a  pound  loaf  of  bread  in  the  market- 
place for  20.3  cents  the  wholesaler  and 
baker,  and  the  retailer,  receive  more 
from  the  purchase  than  the  farmer. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  f  arm- 
ers  share  of  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread 
has  decreased  from  25  percent  to  14  per- 
cent during  the  last  decade  while  the 
price  of  bread  has  increased  from  13.5 
cents  per  pound  loaf  to  20.3  cents.  The 
baker-wholesaler's  share  has  gone  up 
from  44  to  59  percent,  the  retailer's  has 
remained  the  same  at  17  percent  and  the 
miller's  has  decreased  from  5  to  3  per- 
cent. It  should  be  pointed  out  that  labor 
costs  have  continually  been  increasing, 
as  well  as  other  costs  involved  in  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  bread,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  price  that  the 
farmer  gets  for  his  produce  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  any  projected  price  increase 
in  a  loaf  of  bread. 

I  wish  to  give  credit  to  Mr.  Julius 
Duscha.  staff  reporter  for  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  for  the  statistics  that  I  have 
quoted  in  this  statement.  I  have  taken 
these  statistics  from  a  very  interesting 
article  entitled  "Wheat  Price  Boost  No 
Cause  To  Increase  the  Cost  of  Bread," 
by  Mr.  Duscha,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Tuesday,  August 
29,  1961. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  PROFESSIONAL 
NURSE  TRAINING  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  re\'ise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  30,  1961,  I  introduced  H.R.  8981. 
entitled  the  "National  Defense  Profes- 
sional Nurse  Training  Act  of  1961." 

Nationwide,  there  has  been  for  some 
time  a  substantial  deficit  of  graduate 
nurses  in  relation  to  the  need  for  their 
services.  Now,  the  stepping  up  of  our 
national  defense  activities  increases  still 
further  the  demand  for  their  sen'ices. 
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The  Armed  Forces  have  indicated  that 
their  expanded  program  will  require 
1,250  Euiditional  nurses,  including  the 
call  up  of  Reserves,  to  add  to  the  8,450 
nurses  the  Armed  Forces  have  at 
present. 

Everybody  will  recall  that  during 
World  War  11  the  professional  nurse 
shortage  was  so  great  that  a  valiant  and 
highly  successful  effort  was  made  to 
train  additional  nurses  through  the  Ca- 
det Nurse  Corps. 

Certainly,  I  hope  that  the  situation 
will  not  become  so  serious  again  that 
similar  measures  will  be  needed  now  in 
order  to  train  additional  nurses  for  our 
Armed  Forces  and  our  governmental  and 
civilian  needs.  However,  the  additional 
nurses  which  the  Armed  Forces  will  re- 
cruit will  come  out  of  the  pool  of  trained 
professional  nurses  out  of  which  other 
governmental  and  also  our  civilian  needs 
must  be  satisfied. 

Our  hospital  schools  train  approxi- 
mately 85  percent  of  our  professional 
nurses.  About  900  of  the  Nation's  hos- 
pitals conduct  programs  of  nuise  edu- 
cation. On  account  of  these  programs, 
a  great  financial  burden  is  imposed  on 
these  hospitals  which  has  to  be  passed 
on  to  the  hospital  patients  because  the 
needed  funds  cannot  be  raised  in  any 
other  way. 

This  deficit  now  runs  as  high  as  SI, 000 
per  nurse  trainee  per  year,  and  the  costs 
of  nurse  education  are  increasing  as  the 
standards  of  the  programs  are  improved. 

About  25  percent  of  all  professional 
nurses  active  in  their  profession  are  em- 
ployed by  government — Federal,  State, 
or  local.  In  the  main,  the  education  of 
nurses  required  by  government  is  not 
carried  on  in  educational  institutions 
supported  by  government.  While  State 
and  local  governments  participate  finan- 
cially to  a  limited  extent  in  nurse  edu- 
cation, the  Federal  Government  uses  the 
services  of  nurses  who  liavc  been  trained 
by  others* 

Thus,  the  ironical  situation  exists  that 
when  the  Army  recruits  500  additional 
nurses,  the  training  of  these  nurses  was 
largely  paid  for  by  hospital  patients. 
Therefore,  those  of  our  citizens  who  have 
the  misfortune  of  being  confined  to  a 
hospital  and  who  may  be  the  least  able 
to  pay,  are  actually  subsidizing  our  de- 
fense effort. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  indefensible. 
The  cost  of  nurse  training  should  cer- 
tainly be  borne  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  least  to  the  extent  that  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrmient  is  a  user  of  nurse 
services. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  would 
provide  for  a  joint  Federal-State  pro- 
gram of  Federal  grants  of  $200  per  stu- 
dent per  year,  provided  that  the  States 
matched  these  grants  with  amounts 
ranging  from  S50  to  $100  depending  upon 
the  wealth  of  the  State. 

I  feel  that  the  problem  of  nurse  short- 
ages and  nurse  education  should  be  the 
joint  responsibility  of  Federal  and  State 
Goverrmients  because  all  needs  are  sat- 
isfied out  of  a  common  pool  or  nurses, 
and  there  should  not  be  a  separate,  ex- 
clusively Federal  program  to  train  pro- 
fessional nurses  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 


Armed  Forces  and  Federal  governmental 
hospitals  and  other  institutions. 

The  program  would  be  administered 
by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  who  would  approve  plans 
for  participating  States. 

The  bill  would  assist  the  dcsree-grant- 
ing  collegiate  schools  as  well  as  the  di- 
ploma-granting hospital  schools.  Both 
types  of  schools  are  essential  to  meet  the 
existing  need  and  both  need  financial 
assistance. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Sur- 
geon General  has  established  a  Consult- 
ant Group  on  Nursing  Care  to  help  de- 
vise a  program  that  will  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Nation  for  nurses.  The  consult- 
ants are  expected  to  report  to  the  Sur- 
geon General  by  January  1,  1962. 

The  program  on  which  the  adminis- 
tration is  working  is,  of  cour.se,  a  long- 
range  program,  and  upon  receipt  of 
President  Kennedy's  recommendations 
for  legislation  in  this  field,  which  I  hope 
will  be  forthcoming  early  durini;  the 
second  session,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Safety  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  will  hold  prompt 
hearings.  However,  it  is  not  certain  yet 
whether  such  a  long-range  program  will 
be  submitted  in  time  for  Conere.ss  to  act 
on  next  year.  Therefore,  in  view  of  the 
urgency  of  the  situation.  I  can  .see  noth- 
ing inconsistent  in  the  adoption  of  a 
temporary  emergency  program  to  meet 
increasing  national  defen.se  needs  for 
professional  nurses.  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  take  prompt  action  OH  this 
le^i.slation. 


PROGRESS   REPORT   ON   CIJ>lSSICS 
OF  DEIVIOCRACY  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  IMr.  0'H.\raJ  ;s  jrecog- 
nized  for  60  minutes.  ll 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  am  taking  this  time  today  to  give  to 
the  Hou.^e  a  progress  report  on  the  clas- 
sics of  democracy  procram,  concerning 
which  the  Committee  on  Forpii;n  Affairs, 
on  page  6  of  its  report  on  the  mutual 
security  bill  of  1961,  said: 

The  committee  Is  pleased  with  thtj  prog- 
re^.s  of  what  has  been  termed  the  "qlasslcs 
of  American  democracy"  program.  Wli(n  this 
rrogram  was  tnaueiirated,  works  sucli  hs  The 
Federalist,  which  had  inspired  out]  fore- 
fathers, were  unavailable  in  translated  edi- 
tions. Under  the  classics  of  Amerioan  de- 
mocracy program  they  hare  been  trartslated 
Into  upward  of  50  languages  and  dlalect.s  and 
made  available  to  tlie  peoples  of  new  and 
deve'.opUi'^  nations  at  the  grassroots.  Per- 
haps no  prograni  has  been  more  successful 
In  winning  the  hearts  and  minds  of  tb|e  peo- 
ples of  the  new  emerging  nations.  Ttxt  com- 
mittee strongly  recommends  the  contiiiuance 
ahd  expansion  of  this  program. 

Naturally.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  has  given  such 
high  priority  to  this  program  since  it  is 
the  development  of  the  concept  of  a 
group  of  distinguished  Chicagoans.  most 
of  them  from  the  district  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  and  which  I,  with  the 


able  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Feighan  ] ,  had  the  privilege  to  present  to 
tlie  Congress. 

For  the  benefit  especially  of  the  newer 
Members  of  the  House,  several  of  whom 
have  asked  me  for  more  information 
since  reading  this  strong  recommenda- 
tion in  the  committee's  report,  I  shall 
begin  by  bnefiy  sketching  the  high  points 
in  the  birth  and  growth  of  the  program 
of  which  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs has  said:  "pc-haps  no  program  has 
been  more  successful  in  winning  the 
hearts  and  the  minds  of  the  peoples  of 
the  new  emerging  nations." 

LUNCHEON     THAT    STARTED    PROGRAM 

First.  Participants  in  the  luncheon  in 
Chicago  were:  Dr.  Jerome  Kerwin.  chair- 
man of  the  Charles  P.  Walgren  Founda- 
tion, University  of  Chicago;  Dr.  Harold 
Fey.  executive  editor,  Christian  Century; 
A.  T.  Burch.  then  associate  editor,  and 
Van  Allen  Bradley,  literary-  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Eteily  News;  Emery  T.  Filbey, 
vice  president  emeritus.  University  of 
Chicago;  Thomas  B.  Stauffer,  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Wilson  Junior  College 
with  State  Department  background,  the 
host  at  the  luncheon;  John  McGinnis. 
president,  Pennsylvania  Lodge  225, 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks;  and  Dr. 
Richard  P.  McKeon,  professor  of  phi- 
losophy. University  of  Chicago.  State  De- 
partment visitor  to  the  universities  of 
India  and  other  countries,  a  recognized 
authority  in  his  field,  as  were  the  others 
in  their  respective  fields.  It  was  a  small 
group,  typical  of  many  such  in  American 
communities  that  give  direction  and 
drive  to  worthy  and  moral  causes. 

Second.  Piom  this  Itmchcon  came  the 
Chicago  Committee  for  the  Clas.'^ics  of 
Democracy,  dedicated  to  the  ta.sk  of  win- 
ning hearts  and  minds  of  people  every- 
where who  were  realizing  their  long 
dream  for  independence  by  making  avail- 
able to  them  at  grassroots  the  classics  of 
democracy  that  had  been  an  inspiration 
to  our  own  forefathers.  It  was  this  com- 
mittee that  first  brought  to  public  atten- 
tion the  shocking  fact  that  even  "The 
Federalist"  had  been  translated  into  only 
one  language  and  that  edition  was  out  of 
print.  Mr.  Stauffer  served  as  the  unpaid 
executive  secretary  of  the  committee. 

NtWSPAPER  EXPOSE    ALERTS    PUBLIC 

Third.  Tlie  Chicago  E>aily  News,  of 
which  Mr.  Burch  was  the  associate  editor 
and  Mr.  Bradley,  the  literar\-  editor,  was 
then  owned  by  John  Kninht,  whose 
newspapers  in  Chicago.  Michigan.  Ohio, 
Florida,  and  elsewhere,  and  whose  news 
and  feature  service  to  other  newspapers 
afforded  a  national  audience  reaching 
pretty  thoroughly  into  American  homes 
the  country  over.  The  publication  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  of  reports  from  its 
foreign  correspondents  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  substantiating  the  position  of 
the  Chicago  Committee  for  the  Classics 
of  Democracy,  had  a  tremendous  effect 
in  arousing  the  American  people.  They 
reported  that  in  country  after  country 
book.s  on  democracy  nowhere  were  avail- 
able at  gra.ssroot5  while  Communist  lit- 
erature was  everywhere,  that  the  Soviet 
books  and  pamphlets  were  at  every  news- 
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stall  and  every  corner  while  the  litera- 
ture of  democracy,  such  as  it  was,  was 
mostly  in  expensively  bound  volumes 
in  a  few  scattered  libraries  visited  by 
a  relatively  few  persons.  The  reports 
of  the  foreign  correspondents  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  were  carried  in 
the  other  Knight  newspapers  and  in 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast  receiving 
the  Knight  news  and  feature  service. 
This  documented  on-the-spot  present- 
ment by  journalists  of  high  standing  and 
prestige  alerted  the  American  people  for 
the  first  time  to  the  almost  unbelievable 
lag  of  the  Unit-ed  States  in  the  battle  for 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  people  in  quest 
for  inspiration  and  knowledge  in  attain- 
ing the  most  perfect  form  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

Fourth.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Fey,  executive 
editor  of  the  Christian  Century,  with  the 
Wide  and  influential  circulation  of  that 
publication,  was  making  a  large  con- 
tribution to  buildmg  popular  demand  for 
a  program  directly  to  reach  and  win  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  people  by  impart- 
ing to  them  that  faith  in  democracy  that 
comes  only  from  imderstanding. 

AMEKICAN    PUBLI.SHERS    JOIN    roRCES 

Fifth  In  1954  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  IMr  Feichan]  and  I  appeared  be- 
fore the  distinguished  committee  of  pub- 
li.shers  serving  as  an  advi.sory  board  to 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency.  Mr. 
Stauffer  accompanied  us  as  spoke.sman 
for  the  Chicago  group.  This  commit- 
tee, composed  of  some  of  the  Nation's 
outstandmg  publishers  and  editors,  gave 
its  approval  to,  and  endorsement  of,  a 
program  to  print  in  many  languages  and 


dialects  the  classics  of  democracy  that 
had  inspired  our  forefathers  and  to  dis- 
tribute them  in  inexpensive  paperback 
editions  through  local  news  and  book 
stands  in  all  the  foreign  lands.  Too 
much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the 
American  publishers  who  were  among 
the  first  sponsors  of  the  program  and 
after  its  acceptance  by  USIA  aided  in 
having  the  classics  of  democracy  prmt-ed 
in  translated  editions  on  local  presses  by 
local  publishers  in  many  foreign  lands 
and  distributed  to  the  news  stalls  and 
book  dealers  in  the  usual  manner  of  dis- 
tribution in  each  of  the  respective 
countries. 

QUESTIONNAIRE     SHOWS    PUBLIC    INTERFST 

Sixth.  In  1957  I  reported  to  the  House 
the  overwhelmingly  favorable  results  of 
a  poll  which  I  had  undertaken  of  repre- 
sentative leaders  of  opinion  throughout 
the  country,  and  following  this  USIA  put 
renewed  effort  into  the  expansion  of  the 
program.  In  the  questionnaire  sent  to 
5.000  leaders  in  all  activities  I  had  re- 
quested suggestion  as  to  which  10  books 
should  be  included  in  what  might  be 
termed  "The  bible  of  Democracy."  The 
rephes  were  so  thoughtful,  informative, 
illuminating,  and  reflective  of  such  deep 
American  thinking  on  this  subject  that 
I  caused  their  insertion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  Januarj-  18,  1956, 
A488-A495:  January  19, 1956.  A581-A588; 
January  20,  1956,  A602-A607:  and  Janu- 
ary 23,  1956,  A666-A676.  with  a  complete 
index  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  26,  1956.  A816-A820.  I  recom- 
mend the  reading  of  these  letters  by  my 
colleagues. 

Classics  of  democracy 


REBIRTH    or    "THE     FEDERALIST" 


I  have  from  time  to  time  reported  on 
the  progress  and  uniform  success  of 
USIA  m  carrymg  on  the  program.  On 
April  8,  1959.  I  made  my  annual  progress 
report  to  the  House,  and  again  on  Sep- 
tember 21.  1960.  In  these  progress  re- 
ports I  emphasized  the  fact  that  '"The 
Federalist,"  of  which  there  was  not  one 
foreign  translation  in  print  at  the  time 
of  the  now  famous  luncheon  in  Chicago, 
had  experienced  a  literal  rebirth  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  classics  of  democracy  pro- 
gram, in  which  USIA  and  private  pub- 
lishers, including  the  Franklin  Press, 
worked  in  close  cooperation.  '"The  Ped- 
eralisf  appeared  in  an  Italian  edition, 
and  was  the  bestseller  of  the  year  m 
nonfiction;  appeared  in  German  and  was 
acclaimed  in  all  the  reviews  in  German 
newspapers  as  something  long  needed  as 
a  guide  to  self-government:  appeared  in 
Arabic  and  was  acclaimed  by  the  Arabic 
world.  It  was  printed  m  African  lan- 
guages and  was  in  the  hands  of  all  the 
delegates  to  the  Pan-African  Conference 
at  Accra  m  Ghana. 

PRESENT    STATE    OE    THE    PROGRAM 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  progress  report  this 
year  uill  be  confined  to  a  statement 
ftirnished  me  on  Augtist  9.  1961,  by 
Howard  O  Hill  of  the  Translations 
Branch  of  USIA,  of  the  classics  of  Amer- 
ican democracy  that  have  been  printed 
in  foreign  languages  up  to  date,  the  sizes 
of  the  editions  and  the  sales  prices.  I 
shall  follow  this  with  comments  by 
three  members  of  the  Chicago  commit- 
tee, Dr.  Fey,  Dr.  McKeon,  and  Mr.  Stauf- 
fer.  Mr,  Hill  s  statement  follows : 


Adams,  John:  "The  Political  WritinK5  of 
John  A<iarn8,"  «Kiltor,  Oe<.>rg*  A.  I'eek, 
Jr. 
Calhoun,    Jolin    C.  "  .K    Disquisition    on 

Oovemmenl."  ' 
Pevkpy,  John: 

"'riie  I'uhltc  anil  IL'  ProMems" 

"  Krefdom  and  Culture"' 


Lanpuge 


Enellsh. 
do.. 


Edition    Rptall 
site     I   price 


Ecoays. 


Ralph     Waldo;     "Emcrsor's 


'P!tf!r  <V1prtlon.<!  From  Emerson,"  editor, 
y,    I.indenian. 


"9<'lecti'Tns  Prom  the  Works  of  Emerson," 

editor  Haii'i  Marliniinn. 
"The    rorUMe    Kuiersoo,"   editor    Mark 

^"an  l>ortn. 


"AutoWofxaphy  of  nenjamin  Franklin,"  ' 
BonJanuD  Franklm. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Spanish  ' 

.^rabjc 

Chinese 

English  (India) 

French 

German 

Oreek 

Kannada 

Korean  1 4  editions)... 

-Malavalam 

Marathl , 

Portugruese 

Tamil 

Urdu  rindlaV    , 

t'rdu  I  Pakistan) 

In  proce-ss:  Turlclsh, 

AraMr       . 

T(  lupu 

Tamil 

Kannada 

Miilayalam 

Japanese  (4editlonsi. 

Enpllsh    „ 

Malavalam 

Oreek 

Burmese 

Kenyan 

Ueiipali 

(lerman 


Hindi 

ChliH\>!e 

Otijeniti 

Marathl 

>Serlio-('ioattan  and 
English. 

Se,rl>o-CroaUan 

Hindi 

Arabic 

Chinese 


30,000 
90,000 


1«,000 

S.000 

2,000 

4.000 

2.000 

0.300 

7,000 

2,000 

«2,000 

1.000 

2,500 

^475 

2S.00tl 

25.000 

6.000 

,^n(lo 

1.000 
2,000 
1,000 
2,000 

12,500 

saooo 
zooo 

4.000 

30,000 

3,000 

^ooo 

6.000 

10,000 

^ooo 

6,000 

.\000 
12,000 

3.000 
8,000 
6,000 
4.000 


to.  15 
.10 


.82 

.75 

3.00 


1.54 
l.GO 


.42 

.57 
.47 
.52 
.92 
.10 
.10 
.42 

.90 
.40 
.21 
.2« 
.32 
.92 
.10 
.32 

l..«) 
.10 

1  00 
.32 

2.33 

.31 
.43 
.32 
.32 
.31 

i.ao 

.63 

.26 

2.00 


Language 


'AutoMoKraphy  of  Benjamin  Franklin"- 
Contlnued. 


"George  Vashington,"  '  Marcus  Cunliffe. 


Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay.  "The  Ftd- 
eralist  Papers." 


Hand,  Learned:  "The  Splru  of  Liberty"... 


"T»i«  Bill  of  HiuliW  ' 

Hume,   I>av)d;  "  iJavi'l   Hume'j  Political 

Essays,  editor,  Charles  W.  Hendel. 
JefTerwo,    Thomas;  "Thomas    JelTerson," 

editor,  Ollbert  Chlnard. 


French 

CJujeratl 

Gr«^k , 

Hebrew. .i.,.. 

Malayalam.. 

Portupuese 

.Marathl 

Indonesian 

Kannada 

Vii'tnameae 

TeluEU 

Burmese 

(ierman 

Korean 

Vrdu- 

Japanese 

In  process:  Urdu, 
lifnpali. 

Enclish 

Italian 

French 

Korean  ' 

Spanish  ' 

(icrman-.. 

Spanish 

Portuguese  '. 

\  ictnHroese  • 

.\ssame.se  ' 

Bi'ngaU  '.. 

In  pn>cess: 

Hindi.* 

Vrdu." 

Oujerati.* 

Marathl.' 

Burmese. - 

French 

(Icrman 

Oreek 

Sm^baleae 

Tclugu 

Turkjsh 

Japanese 

Englisb 


Edition 
Sice 


3.000 
5,000 
7,000 
5,000 
1,000 
6,000 
5,000 
10.000 
2,000 
3,  Of  10 

a,  (K»i 

6.  (Ml 
4.000 
5,000 
5,000 
17,000 


30,000 
3,000 
2,000 
5,000 
4.000 
l.fiOO 

10,000 
1,,S00 
2,000 
1.100 
1.100 


6.000 
2,1100 
6.500 

zooo 

2,500 
1,000 

23,000 
2,000 

20,000 


I 

I  Burm«ae 5,000 

I  French LMO 

I  Spanish  ' '  4,000 


Retail 
price 


$1  80 
.37 
.83 


.37 

1  20 

.37 

.32 

..SO 

.37 

.42 

31 

3.(10 

1  20 

.U4 


.1.^ 
2.  .'<! 
W  fiO 
1  54 

7  41 

,K7 
i.lO 
.35 
.73 
.73 


42 

2.06 

6  19 

.(■.7 

.n 

.31 


(•) 


.42 

.10 

S4 

.71 
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Language 


Edition    Retail    I 


"JiffiTsm:  Champion  of  tlie  Froo  Mind," 
J'liilllps  Russ«'ll. 


''The  Lifi' :inil  St'lfctnl  Writines  of  Tlioniiis 
Jcllirson,'  A'lncnni'  Koch  and  Wm. 
Kdtii. 

'•JffTerson— A  Onat  Aniorican's  Life  and 
IJi-as,"  j-aul  I'adovcr. 

"Ttinii!;is  JitTcrson  on  Dvinorracy,"  Saul 
I'adovtT. 

"Thiima.<  Ji'tTiTson  und  Aniriicun  Democ- 
racy," '  M:i\  Bi-rliiir. 
"Thomas  JrtTirsi;!},"  ■  Ciriic  I.isilsky 


"Till'  li'lTrrsiiIl  I  In  llagc."  '  i  )illll:i>:  \I;;l(ini 
"ThoiL.i.s  Jt  iTri  Mill."  •  \ini-iiit   >n(cin_.. 


"roliticul  WnlHU's  of  1  li(i;n:is  JriTrrsjii, 

editor,  PMw.ird  I  )iiinli;iuld. 
Lincoln,     AhiMlKini:     "I.iiicnln     Hmdcr, 

editor  I'liiil  M.  An^lc. 
"Ahraham  Lincoln,"  Lord  C'luirnwofid. . 


"Alirih.ini  Linic 


J:ili:rs  l),iU2llcrtV... 


"AI'TiImiii  Lineulii,'    KniU  Lud^ig. 


Malay 

Japanese 

Farsi 

Oujorati 

Marathi  ' 

Urdu  K   _ 

Oerman  ' 

Spanish  '._ 

Bengali. 

(hijcriiti 

Hindi 

Marathi 

Chinisf 

(Ireck 

French.. 

Hnrnir:^' 

Chinese 

IlllinlleSC  • ^ 

Itali.m 

Fnelish  (India) . 

.^rahie..   .    . 

BcnLMll .    . 

Cluties<' .    . 

Ciiijcr;ili 

Ilin<li 

Indonesian 

lapanese.. 

Korean ... 

Maralhi 

Oriya 

I'lnijahi „ , 

Sinnhalesc 

Tamil... 

Telupu 

Urdu ..: 

Indonesian  (rpprint)  • 

Arable 

BeiiL.':tli 

\"ieI!lanU'S»' 

In  proct'ss: 

Hindi. 

Malayalain. 

Marathi. 

TamiL 

Tehipu. 

Ir.lu. 
EnglLsli 

Thiii 

.\rahic. 

Fnplish 

.Japanese  '... 

.\nil.ie 

Burmese  (Seditions): 

1st 

2d 

3d 

Beneali 

rhini'.sc 

<iujerati 

Hindi 

Japanese... 

Kannada 

Malayalani 

Marathi 

Oriya. 

Persian 

Singhalese 

Telugu 

Turkish 

Tamil 

PortUBUc,>!e  * 

AsSuTIte^e  • 


pii«-       j 

5.000 

W  34 

17,000 

.28 

2,000 

.32 

2,000 

.31 

2,000 

.42 

S,  000 

.21 

2.000 

1.85 

T).  (KXJ 

2.20 

3,  OCX) 

.26 

5,  000 

.32 

5,000 

.32 

S,000 

.32 

4,0(J0 

.32 

3.(KNl 

.83 

1,800 

3.  42 

5.  000 

.31 

4.  (m 

.S2 

2.  .100 

1.39 

3,000 

2.40 

10.000 

.32 

5,000 

.30 

3.000 

.34 

3.(«0 

.32 

3,000 

.1« 

10.000 

.32 

10.000 

.()« 

3,000 

.47 

2.000 

.40 

3,rt)0 

.16 

3.00fl 

.32 

3,  000 

.32 

2.  :m 

.20 

10.  (100 

.05 

10,  (MM) 

.05 

5. IKK) 

.32 

3.U00 

.06 

.34 

2,000 

.62 

1,900 

.45 

30,000 

.15 

2,500 

2.00 

4,000 

-K* 

7S.  (KH) 

.10 

5,oo(; 

1.05 

6,000 

.56 

5,000 

.42 

5.000 

.42 

10,000 

.42 

1,100 

.52 

6.000 

.23 

2,500 

.42 

5,000 

.42 

3.  (XK) 

..Vi 

2,000 

.32 

2,000 

.2fi 

2,5ai 

.42 

3.  (XX) 

.32 

1.  .'MKI 

.32 

2,  5(X) 

.20 

2,0(X) 

.42 

4.  (XX) 

.:« 

2.  (XKI 

.K\ 

1(X).  (XX) 

.10 

l.KX) 

.42 

Language 


'Ahraham   Lincoln   Speaks,"  '  .Abraham 

Lincoln  (USIS). 
'.\hrahain  Lincoln:  The  Prairie  Years  and 

the  Wur  'iears,"  Carl  Sandburg. 


' -Abraham  Lin 


Q(A 


\,"  Benjamin  P.  Thomas. 


Ix>cko.   John:   "li>pon 
em  men  t,"  edi^ir 

Mill,  John  P.: 

"John   S.    Mill 

ernment 
"  E.s.says  On  t,  lierty, 


Paine.     Thomaat 
editor,  .\ekon  I 


Thoreau,  II. 
\Voo.is." 


D. 


•The  Story  of  I   j  D.  Tlioreau,"  J  Charles 
.Vorniiin. 

•Selected  \Vritlr*b,"  editor.  Cargill  . 


De   Topfnieville 
An  erica." 


Wilson.     WoO' 
Rc.ider,^'  FraiiU' 


'The  Storv  of. 
Loth. 


I  India  lias  expressed  interest  in  [.(..ssiMe  Indiandanguage  editions 

J  I'liMishcil  since  last  n-jwrt. 

'  Ailded  uile. 

«  Kach. 

i  Bublished  sinee  last  refvirt.  The  Hin-li  edition  of  "The  Spirit  of  Lil)orty'"  for 
t<'chnual  and  contractual  rea.sons  is  no  longer  active.  In  adiiilion.  (he  contract  for 
the  JapaiU'.se  edinoii  of  "Spirit  of  Lil.ert\'  was  renegotiated  substitutinc  Judw 
Hand's  "Th.'  Hill  of  Hiuhts." 

«  .No  contract  tinLdized  as  vet. 


Ir   »• 


Original  pu 

JM'ing  sought. 
»  Free  (listrib|j 
»  Published    i 

•'Thomas  Jelf. 

guese.  I'ersian. 

longer  active  fof 
'"  Per  set  (voi 


d    Treatise   of   Oov- 
Thomas  I*.  Peardon. 


Representative   Oov- 
litor,  II.  Penniman. 
,"  editor.  Shields. 


"Selecte<l 
.\dljlns. 


Writings, 


■\\  allien  or  Life  in  the 


AU'Xis:   "Dcmoeracv   in 


W.:    "TiK-     Wilson 
*  Farmer. 


\  oodrow  Wilson,"  I)avid 


Hindi 

Urdu 

Hebrew 

German 

Spanish 

Arabic* 

Portuguese  ' 

Arabic 

Chinese 

Greek 

Korean 

French 

Spanish 

Slovenian 

Japanese 

German 

Serlo-Croatlan 

Portuguese  ' 

Turkish  (2  volumes) '. 
Korean   (revised  edi- 
tion).' 

English 

Spanish  » 

English 

-Arabic' 

English 

Arabic 

English 

Bengali 

GujeratJ 

Hindi 

Japanese 

-Marathi 

Tamil.. 

Arabic  >... 

.\  ruble 

Chinese 

Bengali 

Portiigtiese 

Telugu 

Korean 

Orevk 

Malavalaiu 

Tamil 

Spanish  • 

German  • 

Spanish 

In  process;  Arabic. 

FnglLsh 

J  apanese 

.Arabic  • 

SpanLsh  » 

Indonesian  • 

Italian 

Hindi 

Japanese 

Spanish.. 

Burmese 

Italian: 

Vol.  I 

Vol.  U 

English 

French 

Chinese 

fiujerati 

Chinese 

Tamil  

Portuguese 

.Malayulam  >  (seriali- 
sation). 


Edition 
siz« 


6,500 
5,000 
3,000 
8,000 
3,000 
6,000 
5,000 
4,000 
3,000 
6,000 
6,0f)0 
3.000 

8.000 
2,500 
1,500 
5.000 
2,800 
5,000 
«12,0(X) 
3.000 

2.'>,00rj 
25,000 

25,000 

4,fXX> 

25,000 

4.  wx; 

30,000 

25,ono 

25,0l« 

•2.S.000 

ZS.OtX) 

25.000 

ZMX)0 

lO.OOU 

4,U(X) 

8,000 

5,0(XI 

4.0(KI 

5,0<X) 

5,tXX) 

5.000 

1,000 

1.500 

15.  (XX) 

3,(XJ0 

73,000 

30.000 
25,  (XX) 
10,000 
28,000 

5.000 
10.  (XXI 
25.  (XXI 

5,  (XX) 
3,(XK) 

10,000 

2.000 
ZfXX) 
25.  (XXI 
2,  (XX) 
5.750 
2,(KK) 

IZOOO 
1.5(X) 
6,000 

17,0(X) 


Retail 
price 


10.67 
.63 
1  25 
8.  4U 
5.39 
1.55 
8.40 
.29 
1.15 
1.67 


2 
2 
1 
1 

'•1  94 
3.81 
1.13 


00 
54 
76 


«.5fl 
1  16 

10 
1.06 

.10 
.70 
.10 
.56 

.15 
.10 
,10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 

.75 
.43 
.32 
.68 
.63 
1  21) 

1.00 
.42 
.42 
.33 

3.05 

.11 

.10 
.10 


1.33 

.4M 
.16 
.33 
5.20 
.21 


3.84 

15 

2  35 

..■50 

.31 

.25 
.10 
.'/7 
.01 


lislier  unable  to  produce  satisfatlory  translation.    New  publisher 


t  ion , 

nee    last   re|iort   for   eontrncfual   re.isons.    the    German  edition   of 
tY>'\  on   l>emocracy"  is  no  longer  iulive.     In  addition,  the  Portu- 
I'hal.  Malayalam,  and  Kannada  I'ditions  of  tlie  Lisilsky  title  are  no 
technicsil  and/or  contractual  reasons. 
1  and  2). 


Italian 

pt^blic  law  480  book  programs,  classics    of 

democracy  and  related  materials 

/.  Titles  published 

1.  "An   Anthology   From    the   Writings   of 
French  I(ieologues." 

2.  "An    Anthology    From    Kant's    Political 
'Writings." 

3.  Joseph  L.  Blau,  "The  Age  of  Jackson." 

4.  Baron    Charles    de    Montesquieu.    "Se- 
lected Works." 

5.  Gulseppe     Mazzlnl,     "Selected     Works." 

6.  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  "Selected  Works.  ' 

//.  Titles  in  process 
1    Alexander  Hamilton,  "Selected  Works." 
2.  Wllhelm  von  Humboldt,  "On  the  Limits 
of  Government." 


3.  Carlo  Cattanso  and  Italian  liberals,  "Se- 
lected Works." 

4.  British  liberal  thought  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. 'An  Anthology." 

5.  David   Hume,    ■'Political   Writingp." 

6.  John   Locke.    "The   Second    Treaty    and 
First  Letter  on  Tolerance." 

7.  "English   Political  Thought   From   1600 
to  Burke." 

8.  "An   Anthology   of  Italian   Liberalism." 
9    "Liberalism  in  the  Age  of  W    Wilson." 

10.  Benjamin    Constant,    "Selected    Politi- 
cal Writings," 

11.  Ralph    Waldo    Emerson.     "Moral     and 
Political   Essays." 

12.  Abraham  Lliicoln.  "Selected  Writings." 
13    F    D   Roosevelt,  "Selected  WorkE." 

14.  Thomas  Jefferson,   "Selected   Works." 


French 

public  law  4  80  books  programs,  classics  of 
democracy   and  related   materials 

/.   Titles  publvihed 

1.  James  M.  Burns,  "John  F.  Kennedy" 

2.  Nye    and    Morpurgo,    "A   History   of"  the 
United  States." 

3.  John  Brown,  "Hemingway." 

4.  Mario  Einaudi,  "The  Roosevelt  Revolu- 
tion." 

5    Max  Lerner,  "America  a£  a  Civilization." 
U.  Titles   in  process 

1.  Marcus     CunllfTe,     "Literatvire     of     the 
United  States." 

2    Alfred    Owen    Aldrldge,    "Franklin    and 
His  French  Contemporaries." 
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"New  Art  In  America" 
"Stages    of    Economic 


3.  Leonard  Relssman.  "Claas  in  American 
Society." 

4.  Ferdinand  Stone,  "Main  Iastltutlon«  of 
American  Law." 

5  Henry  Steele  Commager,  "The  American 
Mind." 

6.  Frederick  Jackson  Tvu"ner,  "The  Frontier 
in  American  History." 

7.  Morton  White,  "Social  Thought  In 
America." 

8    John  I.  H.  Baur, 

9.  W.    W.    Roetow, 
Growth  " 

10.  Robert  Bowie  and  Carl  J.  Prledrlck, 
"Etudes  sur  le  Pederallsme." 

DB.   MKEON    LOOKS  TO  rVrURE 

Dr  Richartd  P.  McKeon,  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
State  Department  visitor  to  foreign  uni- 
versities, and  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  program,  writes: 

Dear    Congrbssman   OHaea  :    I    have   been 

goln«  over  the  latest  report  of  the  publica- 
tion of  "Classics  of  Democracy."  Mr.  Thomaa 
B.  StauSer  ha«  made  the  report  available  to 
the  members  of  the  citizens  committee  of 
your  district  which  you  have  associated  with 
you  In  your  long  and  effective  effort  to  get 
the  "Classics  of  Democracy  "  translated  and 
distributed.  I  am  writing  to  you  now  to 
express  my  enthusiasm  with  the  progress 
that  has  been  made.  Naturally,  however.  I 
think  that  I  can  serve  my  function  as  a 
committee  member  best  If  I  add  to  such  an 
expr<.'Sslon  of  enthusiasm  a  few  words  of 
criticism  and  some  Indications  of  ^ext  steps 
that  might  be  taken. 

The  reason  for  my  enthusiasm  Is  that  the 
"Classics"  begin  to  emerge  clearly  in  this 
years  report.  My  lntere.st  In  the  program 
began  during  my  travels  abroad  after  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  Both  In  the  countries 
liberated  from  fascism  and  nazlsm  and  In 
the  newly  emergent  states,  there  was  little 
understanding  of  the  principles  or  proces.ses 
of  democracy  The  classics  of  Communist 
"democracy"  were  easily  available,  but  simi- 
lar fundamental  and  detailed  statements  of 
the  principles  and  problems  of  democracy 
were  hard  to  come  by  This  was  true  not 
only  In  L^atln  America  and  south  Asia  but 
even  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Popular 
biographies  of  the  fathers  of  the  American 
Constitution  or  constructions  of  the  Image 
of  the  American  way  of  life  were  no  substi- 
tute for  this  purpose,  though  they  might 
have  an  Important  place  In  an  Information 
program.  My  hope  was  that  we  might  make 
Tlie  Federalist"  papers  (and  a  dozen  other 
worki*)  available  in  all  the  major  lanpuapes 
of  the  world  so  that  they  might  be  studied 
In  the  schools  and  read  by  curious  educated 
laymen.  I  t>elleve  that  we  are  beginning  to 
achieve  that  end.  and  the  effects  of  the  pro- 
gram that  I  have  observed  In  India  and  In  the 
Arab  States  go  far  beyond  what  I  had  hoped 
for.  An  English  paperback  edition  of  "The 
?"ederall8t "  was  widely  displayed  in  the  book- 
f^tores,  and  the  Arabic  translation  received 
■wide,  intelligent,  and  favorable  attention. 

The  importance  of  the  program  Is  political 
and  social  as  well  as  educational  and  theo- 
retic. It  is  relevant  to  the  large  problems  of 
world  order  today  as  Its  mention  In  the 
report  on  the  Mutual  Security  Act  Indicates, 
and  the  principles  and  Issues  the  classics 
discuss  are  clearly  related  to  your  own  pro- 
grams on  the  Subcommittee  on  African  Af- 
fairs and  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs.  I  served  as  a  consultant,  earlier 
this  year.  In  the  preparation  of  the  report 
of  the  Organization  of  Anierlcan  States  on 
"Latin  American  Higher  Education  and  Inter- 
American  Cooperation."  and  I  was  struck  by 
the  fashion  In  which  questions  of  economic 
aid  were  at  each  point  related  to  cultural, 
moral,  and  political  considerations.  The 
report  has  one  section  devoted  to  "The  For- 
mation    of     Persons     Capable     of     Cultural 


Leadership,"    In    which     the    statement    Is 
made: 

"The  universities,  nevertheless,  cannot  be 
limited  solely  to  serving  the  social  require- 
ments of  the  communities  In  which  they 
function.  Their  obligations  go  beyond  the 
needs  for  service  In  this  restricted  sense.  If 
the  Institutions  of  higher  learning  were  re- 
stricted to  the  service  of  social  and  economic 
needs,  asy  they  appear,  they  would  lack  the 
necessary  vigor  to  direct  the  course  of  so- 
ciety. Social  and  economic  development  is 
not  neutral  from  the  ethical  point  of  view; 
It  entails  a  series  of  problems  of  all  kinds. 
To  anticipate  these  problems,  to  contribute 
to  directing  social  change  along  the  desired 
lines,  to  build  knowledge  on  a  foundation 
of  moral  responsibility — these  are  the  Irref- 
utable taks  of  the  universities"'  (pp.  3-4. 
of  the  report,  Washington,  June  1961 1 . 

Jefferson.  Adams,  and  Madison  are  sug- 
gestive guide*  in  the  intricacies  of  these 
questions,  and  they  provide  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  us  Insights,  which  tend  otherwise 
to  be  neglected,  into  the  problems  of  Inter- 
tiational  diplomacy  and  cooperation  as  well 
as  Into  the  problems  of  a  democratic  society. 

I  turn  now  to  the  critical  and  prospective 
vein  Let  me  say.  first,  that  I  realize  that 
the  classics  are  not  the  whole  or  even 
the  central  concern  of  the  USIA,  I  speak 
only  of  what  should  be  done  In  a  very  small 
fKirtlon  of  the  program  of  the  Agency.  My 
reflections  are  not  concerned  with  the  pro- 
gram as  a  whole;  if  they  were  I  should  add 
paragraphs  of  enthusiasm  (and  criticism) 
concerning  activities  which  are  not  here 
mentioned 

Within  the  original  program,  of  the 
■  Classics  of  Democracy."  we  have  made  prog- 
ress, particularly  In  the  case  of  "The  Fed- 
eralist "'  ( 1 )  The  list  of  languages  into  which 
It  has  been  translated  Is  still  short;  the 
translations  Into  some  lang-uages  which  were 
announced  years  ago  are  still  in  process; 
many  languages  could  be  added.  Moreover. 
s'^me  of  the  translations  are  of  selections; 
they  are  useful  If  well  made,  but  the  whole 
"Federalist""  should  also  be  available.  {2> 
We  have  not  made  as  much  progress  on  some 
c>f  the  other  classics  I  recommend  that  one 
or  two  be  chosen,  and  pushed  In  like  fashion. 
My  candidates  would  be  Locke.  Mill  (who 
have  appeared  only  in  English  and  In  one 
translation),  and  Montesqvileu  'who  Is  men- 
tioned only  In  the  Italian  program).  (3) 
We  ought  to  get  some  translations  of  Ameri- 
cans who  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution  My  candidates  would  be 
the  "Political  Writings  of  Adams."  and  the 
"Political  Writings  of  Jefferson"  (which  have 
appeared  only  in  English).  We  have  made 
a  t>eglnnlng  of  translation  of  Paine  and 
TTioreau.   and  we  should   go   further. 

This  first  paragraph  requires  a  footnote 
Among  the  books  published  are  some  from 
"The  American  Heritage  Series."  published 
in  the  United  States  by  the  Liberal  Arts 
Press  TTiese  Include  Peeks'  edition  of  John 
Adams.  Post's  Calhoun  (  "' ) .  Gabriel's  Fed- 
eralist I  "^  I .  Hendel's  Hume.  Dumbauld's  Jef- 
ferson. Adklns"  Paine,  Carglll's  Thoreau.  I 
have  used  some  of  these  editions  In  my 
courses  In  the  L'nited  States  and  In  India. 
They  are  attractively  priced  abroad:  the 
American  edition  of  Adams  Is  $1,  the  foreign 
edition  Is  15  cents  I  used  these  editions  In 
my  courses  at  the  University  of  Baroda  In 
India  and  I  saw  them  In  bookstores  through 
the  Near  East  and  south  Asia  These  edi- 
tions of  Adams.  Jefferson  Paine,  and  Thor- 
eau might  be  translated  into  other  lan- 
guages 

If  the  time  has  come  for  further  exten- 
.■^lons  of  the  program,  I  have  two  additions 
to  recommend.  (1)  We  might  add  books 
that  will  clarify  the  problems  treated  In  the 
classics  I  have  In  mind  three  kinds  of 
works:  (ai  a  good  working  commentary  on 
the  Constitution;  (b>  collections  of  mate- 
rials   bearing    on    the    Constitution,    such    as 


W.  17  Solberg's  collection  "The  Federal  Con- 
vention and  the  Formation  of  the  Union  of 
the  American  States,""  which  contains  almost 
300  pages  of  "Madison"s  Notes  on  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention"'  (It  Is  published  In 
the  American  Heritage  series  for  11.75  In 
the  United  States);  (o  histories  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  the  period,  such  as 
Felix  Gilbert's  "To  the  Farewell  Address: 
Ideas  of  Early  American  Foreign  Policy" 
(published  1961)  In  which  our  neighbors  In 
the  world  will  find  many  problems  similar  to 
their  problems  today.  (2i  The  second  ex- 
tension would  move  from  the  field  of  politi- 
cal classics  to  literary  classics.  We  might 
draw  up  another  list  to  roalce  more  easily 
available  to  other  peoples  one  branch  of 
American  cultural  activities. 

I  make  these  suggestions  because  it  seems 
lo  me  that  the  program  is  going  so  well  that 
its  effectiveness  and  scope  might  be  extend- 
ed, and  no  one  could  do  this  as  well  as  the 
man  who  brought  the  program  Into  exist- 
ence and  saw  It  so  far  along  its  way.  Let  me 
congratulate  you  again  on  the  "Classics  of 
Democracy,"  which  is  a  superb  statesman- 
like achievement.  Lf  I  can  be  of  any  help  in 
the  farther  steps  of  the  program,  please 
count  on  my  cooperation. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Richard  P  McKeon. 

comments    and   suggestions   by    ds.   r«y 

Dr.  Harold  E.  Fey,  editor  of  the  Chris- 
tian Century,  a  participant  in  the  Chi- 
cago luncheon  and  member  of  the 
Chicago  committee  on  the  classics  of 
democracy,  comments  on  the  USIA  re- 
r>ort,  and  makes  suggestions  on  the 
future  development  of  the  program  in 
the  following  letter: 

Dear  Congressman  0"Ha»a:  The  latest  re- 
port of  the  publication  program  of  the  D.S. 
Information  Service  concerning  "'Claselcs  of 
Democracy"  is  an  exciting,  even  if  a  very 
Incomplete  documefit.  The  rejxirt  has  come 
to  my  attention  from  Thomas  B.  StatifTer 
who  has  made  It  available  to  members  of  the 
citizens  committee  of  yotir  district. 

It  makes  us  proud  to  be  associated  with 
you  in  this  prolonged  enterprise  of  trans- 
lating and  distributing  some  of  the  classics 
of  democracy.  I  congratulate  you  and  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  on  the  notable 
progress  you  have  made  in  this  enterprise. 
I  hope  this  is  only  a  beginning  and  that  the 
effort  will  expand  in  numbers  of  languages 
a.nd  countries  to  be  reached  and  in  the  con- 
tent of  the  material  which  is  translated  and 
distributed. 

First  let  me  make  a  few  suggestions  con- 
cerning the  reporting  of  this  enterprise.  It 
would  be  much  more  effective  if  the  report 
were  more  elaborate  and  were  standardized 
so  that  year-by-year  comparisons  could  be 
made.  The  reader  needs  to  know  how  many 
copies  have  been  distributed  as  well  as  how 
many  have  been  published,  and  what  the 
totals  are  of  the  number  of  languages,  num- 
bers of  copies  published,  number  of  copies 
distributed,  and  geographical  areas  of  distri- 
bution, 

One  impression  gained  by  reading  this  list 
is  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  people 
speaking  the  native  languages  of  Africa. 
Some  of  these  at  least  have  been  reduced  to 
written  form.  I  suggest  that  a  conference 
be  held  between  persons  In  the  USIA  who 
are  responsible  for  this  program  and  officials 
of  the  American  Bible  Society,  450  Park  Ave- 
ntie.  New  York  22.  in  order  to  secure  help 
on  the  technical  problems  Involved  In  trans- 
lating these  languages.  Please  understand 
my  suggestion  involves  only  technical  prob- 
lems and  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  In- 
fluence the  content  of  the  USIA  program. 
The  Bible  has  been  translated  Into  more  than 
a  thousand  languages  and  Its  distribution 
until  recent  years  exceeded  the  distribution 
of  Marxist  publications. 
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In  addition  to  urging  the  extension  of  the 
present  program  of  translating  and  dis- 
tributing the  "Classics  of  Democracy."  I 
would  urge  the  widening  of  the  list  to  in- 
clude standard  books  on  the  workings  of 
democracy.  For  example,  the  book  by  Prof. 
Zachariah  Chaffee  of  Harvard  on  civil 
liberties  in  the  United  States  would  make  a 
useful  adjunct.  Books  on  the  operation  of 
municipal  and  State  governments  and  the 
problems  of  decentralized  support  of  public 
education,  welfare,  and  health  would  be 
useful. 

I  agree  with  Professor  McKeon  that  an  ex- 
tension could  be  made  in  the  field  of  literary 
classics.  Please  understand  that  these  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  the  program 
are  based  on  great  admiration  for  what  has 
been  already  accomplished  and  a  desire  that 
this  program  be  extended   and  improved. 

I  should  think  that  the  program  could  be 
promoted  through  the  broadcasting  and 
other  public  activities  of  the  USIA.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  organization  contact  the 
television  networks  of  this  country  with  a 
view  to  making  the  "Classics  of  Democracy" 
enterprise  the  subject  of  a  nationwide  public 
affairs  television  show  or  series  of  shows. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harold  E.  Fey.   Editor. 

MR.     STAUFFER'S     ANALYSIS     OF     REPORT 

Thomas  B.  Stauffer,  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Wilson  Junior  College,  for- 
merly with  State  Department  in  the  for- 
eign field,  host  at  the  Chicago  luncheon, 
and  member  and  executive  secretary  of 
the  Chicago  Committee  on  the  Classics  of 
Democracy,  gives  high  praise  to  the 
achievement  of  USIA  in  developing  the 
program  but  comments  at  some  length, 
mostly  in  terms  of  praise,  at  times  criti- 
cal, with  the  underlying  purpose  of  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  the  pro- 
gram to  the  full  realization  of  the  dream. 
His  letter  follows: 

Dear  Congressman  O'Hara:  In  general  the 
USIA  report  is  excellent  and  shows  much 
active  work  and  much  achievement  which  we 
can  only  commend.  Perhaps  it  Is  due  to  the 
concise  form  of  the  report,  but  I  feel  that 
the  Idea  of  the  classics  program,  as  distinct 
from  the  general  long-term  publishing  pro- 
gram of  USIA,  emerges  more  clearly  this 
year  than  in  earlier  USIA  reports. 

As  I  said  In  earlier  letters,  I  think  the 
background  and  intent  of  the  classics  pro- 
gram have  been  very  fully  developed  in  your 
former  statements  in  the  House,  in  1959  and 
1960,  and  need  not  be  reviewed.  Ample 
justice  has  also  been  done  to  the  various 
persons  who  have  helped  in  the  early  devel- 
opment of  the  classics  idea. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  especially  In  view  of  the 
recognition  of  the  classics  program  in  the 
report  on  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  any  gen- 
eral comments  this  year  should  look  to  the 
future. 

We  must  not  forget  that  our  ultimate  orig- 
inal conception  included  other  things  besides 
the  international  political  classics  which  are 
the  background  and  the  intellectual  tools, 
so  to  speak,  of  our  democracy.  We  had  in- 
tended to  advocate  a  series  of  American  liter- 
ary classics,  and  a  set  of  documentary  and 
historical  works,  including  such  materials 
as  a  good  constitutional  commentary  like 
Corwin;  to  what  extent  USIA  is  meeting  this 
intent  does  not  appear  in  the  present  report 
about  the  political  classics. 

Although  the  classics  program  now  seems 
more  distinct  In  relation  to  the  overall  pro- 
gram of  USIA,  this  report  does  not  give  the 
whole  picture  of  classics  publishing.  Last 
year  you  will  recall  one  of  the  important 
Items  of  your  statement  was  the  great  suc- 
cess of  the  Franklin  Publications  edition  of 


"The  Federalist"  in  Arabic.  This  yeax's  re- 
port lists  15  USIA  editions  of  "The  Federal- 
ist," but  there  is  no  reference  to  the  Arabic 
edition  from  Franklin,  or  any  other  editions 
of  classics  from  sources  other  than  USIA. 
Thus  there  are  certainly  16  editions  of  "The 
Federalist"  In  use  overseas,  not  just  the  15 
listed  from  USIA,  and  the  16th  is  a  very  im- 
portant one.  We  do  not  learn  from  USIA, 
and  I  do  not  know,  what  else  may  be  going 
on  in  the  publishing  of  the  classics,  besides 
the  work  of  USIA.  It  is  true  that  we  turned 
to  USIA  in  the  first  place,  because  there  had 
not  been  enough  done  by  ordinary  commer- 
cial processes  over  the  years.  But  I  wish  we 
had  a  total  scoreboard — a  list  of  titles,  n  cross 
list  of  languages,  and  then  maybe  check- 
marks of  different  kinds  to  show  USIA 
editions  in  hardcover,  or  paperback,  or  by 
price;  Franklin  or  other  Americaarspon- 
sored  editions:  native  editions,  and  feo  on. 
The  idea  is  to  know  that  the  books  are  avail- 
able to  the  readers,  not  necessarily  W  have 
the  American  taxpayer  pay  for  them.  What. 
for  instance,  has  been  added  to  available 
books,  by  Ambassador  Zellerbach's  grOup  in 
Italy,  which  first  published  the  Italian 
"Federalist"? 

There  is  another  difficulty  in  interpreting 
the  present  concise  report:  in  former  years 
the  progress  reports  included  a  large  body 
of  material  on  the  reception  of  the  pub- 
lished classics,  in  the  various  countries 
abroad.  This  material  Included  reports  of 
actual  sales,  and  reviews,  and  commehts  by 
leaders  in  the  several  countries.  None  of 
this  material  is  included  in  the  present  re- 
port, though  USIA  may  have  it  available  In 
Washington. 

I  think,  however,  that  we  may  ftssume 
from  the  present  report  that  the  bookp  con- 
tinue to  be  well  received,  from  the  fact  that 
a  gcwid  number  of  them  have  been  reprinted, 
and  that  USIA  has  evidently  stepped  up 
their  production  both  in  size  of  editions  and 
number  of  titles.  There  is  In  fact  a  notable 
advance  in  the  latter  two  respects,  aipd  the 
achievement  of  USIA  begins  to  approllmate 
our  intent  of  saturation  publication  of i cheap 
translations.  (See  "Franklins  Aut^obiog- 
raphy"   In   the   report.) 

The  present  report  has  not  distinguished 
in  some  cases  between  complete  texts  and 
excerpts  or  selections:  in  regard  to  "The 
Federalist"  for  Instance,  I  know  that  the 
German  text  is  a  full  one.  the  Vietnamese 
a  booklet  of  excerpts.  Since  two  Spanish 
editions  of  "The  Federalist"  are  listed,  one  of 
4,000  copies,  one  of  10,000:  perhaps  one  Is 
a  full  text,  one  selections,  which  I  know  we 
published  in  Argentina;  or  Is  this  9  con- 
fusion of  two  printings? 

A  general  difficulty  which  concerns  me  is 
that  USIA  seems  to  have  no  plan  for  system- 
atic cross-distribution  of  books,  where  there 
is  more  than  one  country  in  a  language  area. 
For  instance,  if  someone  in  Chile  wanted  the 
excellent  de  Tocqueville  published  in  Mexico, 
he  would  have  to  order  it  individually,  since 
USIA  seems  not  to  provide  for  its  distribu- 
tion throughout  the  Spanish-speaking  world. 
So.  too,  I  would  think  that  some  way  would 
be  found  to  instire  that  French  editions 
would  be  as  easily  available  in  Madagascar, 
Vietnam,  and  Syria,  as  in  France,  even  at 
some  additional  cost  to  USIA. 

Further,  when  texts  are  listed  in  Ehgllsh, 
it  is  not  discernible  where  they  have  been 
published  or  sold:  I  believe  from  other  cor- 
respondence with  USIA  that  these  areimaln- 
ly  paperbacks  sold  in  India. 

There  have  been  some  editorial  mlBtakes; 
for  instance — the  French  Federalist  was  re- 
printed from  the  excellent,  but  out-of-print 
1911  edition;  that  edition  Included  a  text  of 
the  Constitution  as  of  1911,  which  was  re- 
printed without  the  addition  of  the  subse- 
quent amendments  to  date. 

Several  of  the  texts  approved  by  your 
broad  survey  of  American   leaders,   la   1956, 


such  as  Humboldt  and  Mazzlnl,  are  now  for 
the  first  time  appearing  in  the  USIA  report*, 
and  no  action  at  all  is  reported  on  some  of 
the  titles,  e  g  .  Burke  and  Bryce.  On  the 
other  hand,  USIA  has  made  good  use  of  some 
titles  not  on  our  original  list,  such  as  Adfims 
and  Calhoun;  and  our  basic  list  was  by  no 
means  exhaustive  or  exclusive 

It  Is  curious,  too,  that  Mazzini  is  reprinted 
onJy  In  Italy,  the  one  place  where  he  would 
be  most  familiar  anyway  This  Is  shown  In 
the  separate  report  at  the  end  of  the  USIA 
presentation,  on  operations  in  France  and 
Italy  under  Public  Law  480  I  am  not  famil- 
iar with  the  provisions  of  this  law  but  the 
lists  of  books  are  very  good  Indeed,  though 
going  beyond  the  classics  in  contemporary 
materials. 

The  publication  of  books  of  high  Intel- 
lectual order  of  Rostow's  "Stages  of  Economic 
Growth"  not  only  contributes  to  the  Intel- 
lectual development  of  the  recipient  coun- 
tries, and  the  sophistication  of  their  eco- 
nomic thought,  but  reflects  great  credit  on 
the  United  States  as  the  original  home,  and 
now  the  sponsor  abroad,  of  such  meritorious 
works.  It  is  by  no  means  likely  or  necessary 
that  these  newer  works  should  enjoy  the 
universal  Interest  and  approval  which  we 
found  attached  to  the  classics,  nor  Is  it 
necessary  that  this  should  be  the  case.  In 
order  for  serious  works  on  lmp<3rtant  current 
themes  to  be  desirable  additions  to  the  over- 
all USIA  publishing  program. 

You  will  recall  however,  that  your  original 
statement  on  the  classics  made  the  point 
that  these  historic  works  were  by  men  be- 
yond the  reach  of  present  controversy  or  the 
suspicion  of  being  aimed  at  present  interna- 
tional tensions:  Judge  Learned  Hand  was  the 
only  living  author  on  our  original  proposed 
list. 

I  personally  stUl  feel  that  USIA  has  taken 
books  about,  or  biographical  material,  or 
Juvenile  editions  too  easily  as  meeting  the 
intent  of  the  classics  plan,  to  provide  texts 
for  adults.  There  is  difficulty,  of  course, 
in  that  men  like  Washington  and  Lincoln 
did  not  leave  bodies  of  formal  writing  on 
theory,  like  "The  Federalist";  and  I  note  that 
USIA  now  has,  besides  an  abundance  of  good 
adult  lives  of  Lincoln,  a  Lincoln  reader  land 
of  course,  lives  and  Juveniles  do  have  their 
proper  place  in  the  overall  USIA  program  1 . 

One  more  general  •  comment:  at  several 
places  In  the  report  USIA  mentions  difficul- 
ties on  the  part  of  local  publishers  In  getting 
adequate  translations  of  classics  text*  May 
I  mention  that  I,  though  I  know  no  Arabic 
at  all,  once  had  to  develop  a  method  for 
translating  some  very  delicate  materials 
about  the  international  labor  movement. 
Into  that  language.  What  I  did  was  to  take 
the  texts  to  several  translators.  Independ- 
ently, explaining  what  I  thought  were  thej 
nuances  in  English,  and  asking  each  of  them 
for  an  Arabic  version.  I  then  had  these 
various  Arabic  readings  put  together  by  a 
U.S.  Government  native  employee:  then  had 
the  whole  checked  by  a  very  Intelligent  Arab, 
for  general  literacy,  quality,  and  accuracy; 
and  then  ha<l  that  whole  reviewed  by  a  sym- 
pathetic trade-unionist,  to  be  sure  that  we 
had  caught  the  special  Idioms  of  the  trade 
unions.  This  revised  text  was  then  published 
with  considerable  success 

I  see  no  reason  why  USIA  could  not  pro- 
duce good  translations  by  this  method  Note 
that  some  of  the  most  successful  classics 
editions  such  as  the  German.  Italian,  and 
Arabic  Federalist,  are  not  by  commercial 
translators,  or  publishers  employees,  but  are 
by  distinguished  leaders  of  the  several  coun- 
tries— a  diplomat,  a  professor,  a  Jurist,  who 
know  not  only  the  two  languages,  but  the 
subject  matter  as  well. 

I  now  proceed  to  remark  on  the  individual 
titles  cited  by  USIA:  It  would  be  good  In 
each  case  to  know  about  the  editorial  ap- 
paratus,  Introduction,    and   so   forth. 
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Adams:  Not  on  our  original  ll^t,  but  an 
excellent  addition  I  belie\e  these  English 
paperback?  were  mainly  sold   in  India 

Dewey:    "The   Public    and    Its   Problems" 
Glad   to  see   thi.";   somewhat    neglected    work, 
his  most  fundamentally  and  directly  political 
one,  get  started        Freedom   and  Culture"   is 
a  good  additional   title 

Emerson  Do  the  four  Japaiiese  editions 
total  12,500  thousand,  or  is  each  printing 
that  big'' 

Franklin  This  with  the  Emerson,  shows 
the  beginnings  of  the  kind  of  language  cov- 
erage, volume,  and  price  at  which  tlie  pro- 
gram should  take  aim 

Federalist:  As  noted  m  this  listing  does 
not  distinguish  between  complete  and 
abridged  editions,  and  does  net  mention  the 
Important  Arabic  edition  by  Franklin  Publi- 
cations. The  full  texts  have  apparently  not 
api>eared  In  cheap  editions  The  Hindi.  Mar- 
athl.  and  Gujeratl  editions  are  old  friend.s: 
the  first  letter  ever  from  USIA  in  reply  to 
my  Inquiry  through  you  in  1954  alxjut  the 
classics,  listed  these,  as  1  recall,  as  pub- 
lished; they  have  since  come  and  gone  in 
USIA  reports,  as  published  or  pending  and 
here  they  are  again,  pending  Burme.se  visi- 
tors here  have  expressed  the  hope  that  there 
would  be  a  Burmese  edition  A  reputable 
Turkish  publisher  has  expressed  interest  in 
doing  an  edition,  but  has  heard  nothing  from 
USIA 

Hand  A  leading  Greek  intellectual  and 
poet  has  praised  the  quality  of  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  "Spirit  of  Liberty  "  The 
Bill  of  Rights,  thou^rh  a  more  technically 
juristic  work.  Is  an  excellent  addition: 

Jefferson;  All  that  has  been  done  is  good, 
but  there  might  be  more  action  on  the  texts 
that  with  biographical  material;  the  new 
countries  can  use  Jefferson's  ideas,  but  can- 
not live  his  life  The  Llsltsky  "Life"  Is 
good  but  a  Juvenile,  according  to  its  US 
publishers  It  Is  a  pity  that  so  many  edi- 
tions of  any  USIA  book  should  become  in- 
active. With  so  many  Jefferson  titles,  either 
there  Is  a  very  stibtle  adaptation  to  local 
markets,  or  a  great  deal  of  energy  has  been 
spent  in  copyright  negotiatioiis  rather  than 
translating  and  publishing 

Lincoln  I  welcome  the  addition  of  a 
volume  of  texts  to  the  abundant  biographi- 
cal material  The  use  of  Charnwood's  "Lin- 
coln" is  a  good  idea,  not  only  for  its  very 
high  merit  as  literature,  but  because,  writ- 
ten by  a  non-American  for  non-Americans, 
it  explains  a  good  deal  of  important  back- 
ground that  an  American  might  take  for 
granted  Further,  this  tribute  to  our  great 
President  by  an  Englishman  may  be  more 
convincing  abroad  than  the  same  trlbut* 
from  an  American  Not*  the  g(.X)d  prices 
on  the  various  editions  of  the  Ludwig  Lin- 
coln." 

Locke.  Note  that  the  Letters  on  Tolera- 
tion" Is  also  included,  under  the  Public  Law 
480  program  in  Italy 

Wilson  In  my  personal  <jpinion.  the  books 
cited  are  not  a  very  good  presentation  of 
Wilson 

I  have  commented  above,  that  very  little 
has  been  done  with  some  of  the  texts  on 
our  basic  list,  though  many  fine  titles  have 
been  added.  And.  as  I  said,  though  there  is 
great  progress  In  language  spread,  volume, 
and  price,  much  remains  to  be  done. 

But  all  in  all,  this  is  a  very  excellent  and 
commendable  achievement  by  USIA  I 
would  not  be  so  minutely  critical  as  I  have 
been,  if  I  thought  the  effort  would  be  wasted. 
Here,  there  is  much  more  to  praise  than  to 
question  and  I  think  you  can  go  before  the 
House  and  the  public  with  every  confidence 
that  they  will  Join  with  you  In  praise  of  the 
very  real  accomplishments  of  USIA  in  this 
matter. 

I  trust  that  you  continue  to  feel  the 
same  satisfaction  and  pride  as  the  congres- 
sional sponsor  of   the  classics  program,  that 


are    felt   by    the    committee    of    your   friends 
here    who    have    had    the    honor    of    working 
v  1th    you    on    the    "Classics    of    Democracy" 
Yours  ever. 

Thomas  B  Stauffer 


SUGAR 

The    SPEAKER    pro     tempore     <Mr 
Mills'       Under   previous  order  of   the 
House,  the  centlcman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Rogers)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker, 
on  July  31  of  this  year  I  addressed  this 
body  concerning  the  subject  of  sugar.  I 
today  Bddres."=  myself  to  that  same  sub- 
ject, because  I  think  it  is  of  prime  im- 
portance to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates  I  think  that  once  the  entire 
sugar  story  is  known  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try will  awaken  to  the  injustices  that 
have  prevailed  for  a  number  of  yeai-s 
and  will  demand  from  the  grassroot-s 
that  something  be  done  about  it. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  had 
what  is  known  as  the  Sugar  Act.  Each 
year  this  Supar  Act  has  been  extended  as 
an  emergency  matte-r.  We  have  gone 
right  up  to  the  last  few  days  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  the  Sugar  Act  has  come  before 
the  House  with  not  sufficient  time  to  de- 
bate It.  without  the  Members  knowing 
what  it  was.  and  with  representations  to 
them  that  unless  it  was  continued  with- 
out question  great  and  dire  tragedies 
would   happen   lo  the  economy  of  this 

counti-y. 

Under  that  Susar  Act.  for  a  long  time, 
as  I  recall,  and  I  may  be  wrong  about 
these  percentages,  but  they  are  approx- 
imate. 45  percent  of  the  sugar  that  was 
consumed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  the  continent  of 
this  country  was  produced  by  the  do- 
mestic produceis  of  sugar  in  this  coun- 
try, 55  percent,  or  more  than  half  of  it, 
was  being  produced  by  foreign  countries 
and  being  sold  to  this  country  at  a  price 
that  the  sugar  refiners  and  people  in 
control  of  the  sugar  business  claimed 
was  for  the  best  interests  of  the  house- 
wives of  this  country. 

I  want  to  explain  that  particular  fea- 
ture in  just  a  few  minutes.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  disturbances  began  to 
arise  as  to  whether  or  not  this  was  good 
policy.  In  my  opinion,  those  in  control 
of  the  sugar  economy  of  this  country 
decided  it  was  better  to  give  a  little  than 
to  have  this  entire  picture  brought  out 
into  the  open.  So  the  ratio  of  imports 
to  domestic  production  was  changed  and 
has  remained  the  same  ever  since  that 
change.  At  the  present  time  it  is  ap- 
proximately 55  percent  domestic  sugar 
and  45  percent  foreign  sugar. 

Keep  in  mmd  that  sugar  is  a  vital  ma- 
terial both  in  peace  and  in  war.  and  also 
keep  in  mind  that  domestic  production, 
the  55  percent  that  we  produce  as  do- 
mestically produced  sugar,  includes 
sugar  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
from  Puerto  Rico,  and  from  both  places 
the  sugar  has  to  be  brought  into  this 
country  by  surface  vessel. 

While  we  are  thinking  about  that,  as 
just  a  side  thought,  let  us  remember  that 
during  World  War  II  when  we  were 
dependent     upon     foreign    sources     for 


manganese,  definitely  an  essential  and 
indispensable  war  material.  Hitler's 
machine  was  able  through  their  efforts 
to  pick  out  of  convoys  of  ships  as  large  as 
70.  2,  3.  4,  or  5  ships  carrying  manga- 
nese, and  sink  them,  becatise  the  Hitler 
group  was  running  short  of  ammuni- 
tion and  they  knew  what  this  country 
needed  worse  than  anything  else. 

Unless  we  expect  to  find  ourselves  in 
that  same  identical  position  with  rela- 
tion to  sugar  should  something  else  hap- 
pen to  cause  a  world  war  during  our 
time,  we  had  better  take  a  long  look  at 
readjusting  this  entire  sugar  picture  and 
stop  listening  X.o  the  cry  of  "wolf"  that 
is  raised  every  time  the  Sugar  Act  gets 
close  to  the  expiration  date.  At  those 
times  the  cry  of  "wolf"  is  raised  by 
people  who  are  making  a  lot  of  money 
from  this  present  arrangement  and  dis- 
criminating against  the  American 
farmer. 

The  American  farmer  has  been  the 
whipping  boy  for  a  number  of  years  of 
people  who  do  not  understand  the  farm 
problem  and  do  not  understand  rural 
living.  He  has  had  no  one  in  many  in- 
stances to  take  up  the  cudgel  in  his  be- 
half against  the  metropolitan  press. 

He  has  not  tried  to  organize  as  labor 
unions  have  and  brought  to  bear  the 
great  strength  that  he  could  bring  to 
bear  if  he  were  organized  to  say.  "We 
will  not  furnish  you  these  products  un- 
less you  agree  to  certain  prices  which 
we  lay  down  '  He  has  truly  op)erated 
on  the  free  enterprise  system.  He  real- 
ized some  time  ago  what  was  happening 
in  the  sugar  picture  and.  as  a  true  Amer- 
ican, he  assumed  this  matter  would  be 
taken  care  of  and  that  it  could  be  taken 
care  of  in  the  ordinary  trend  and  run  of 
events.  He  did  not  press  the  issue.  He 
knew  that  since  sugar  could  be  produced 
in  substantial  quantities  in  this  country 
that  his  problem  would  be  recognized 
and  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  produce 
that  sugar.  He  did  not  hope  for  it  to  be 
done  overnight.  He  did  not  ask  that  it 
be  done  quickly  He  was  willing  to  be 
patient  and  accept  the  situation  and  take 
it  in  the  ordinary  trend  and  run  of  eco- 
nomic events.  However,  world  events 
sometimes  change  the  picture,  and  in 
this  particular  situation  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous change.  As  I  told  you.  we  had 
been  importing  45  percent  of  our  sugar 
for  a  number  of  years.  Two-thirds  of 
thai  sugar  which  we  were  importing 
from  foreign  countries  was  coming  from 
Cuba — the  same  Cuba  that  is  now  under 
the  domination  of  Casti-o.  America  uses 
approximately  10  million  tons  of  sugar 
per  year  We  were  buying  3.2  million 
tons  of  that  sugar  from  Cuba  under  a 
treaty.  That  was  all  well  and  good.  We 
were  friendly  nations.  But  overnight 
the  situation  changed  where  the  status 
between  this  country  and  Cuba  is  un- 
friendly and  diplomatic  relations  have 
been  broken.  We  were  paying  Cuba  a 
premium  for  that  sugar  above  the  world 
market  price  because  they  had  agreed 
to  furnish  us  that  sugar  on  a  contract 
basis.  During  World  War  II  when  sugar 
could  be  sold  on  the  world  markets  at 
a  veiT  high  price,  we  continued  to  buy 
that  sugar  under  the  contract  price  from 
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Cuba  which  was  less  than  the  world  mar- 
ket price.  Now  that  was  fine.  That  was 
well  and  good.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  peacetime  we  were  paying 
Cuba  approximately  2  cents  per  pound 
premium  on  the  sugar  that  we  bought 
from  Cuba  and  we  were  getting  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  our  domestic  re- 
quirements from  Cuba.  Overnight  the 
picture  changed.  We  broke  diplomatic 
relations;  3  million  tons  of  sugar  were 
needed  by  this  country  and  the  source 
had  been  cut  off. 

The  American  farmer,  as  an  Ameri- 
can who  had  gone  along  in  this  picture, 
and  worked  with  this  country  and  had 
made  sacrifices  for  his  country  and  had 
sent  his  sons  to  war,  as  true  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  rightfully  assumed 
that  at  least  a  portion  of  that  sugar 
would  be  allocated  to  him — to  a  man  who 
had  proven  time  and  time  again  that  he 
could  grow  all  the  sugar  that  this  coun- 
try needed  if  he  were  called  upon  to  do 
so.  But,  what  he  failed  to  reckon  with 
was  this  group — this  small  group  that 
has  an  economic  throttle  hold  on  the 
sugar  economy  of  this  country.  He  failed 
to  realize  that  he  was  faced  in  modem 
times  with  another  situation,  the  kind 
of  situation  that  is  illustrated  best  by 
the  story  of  the  dog  in  the  manger. 
These  people  who  control  the  sugar  situ- 
ation in  this  country  refused  to  give  up 
1  pound  of  that  sugar.  Why?  The  an- 
swer is  simple.  The  imported  sugar  is 
cane  sugar.  It  is  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  a  raw  state,  a  raw 
state  that  I  understand  requires  only  a 
laundering  process  in  the  refineries  lo- 
cated along  our  coasts.  The  Sugar  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  told  me  that  107  pounds  of  sugar 
brought  in  in  that  manner,  in  the  raw 
state,  will  produce  100  pounds  of  refined 
sugar. 

Now.  these  folks  who  own  these  re- 
fineries did  not  want  the  American 
farmer  to  have  any  of  this  sugar  to  be 
produced  by  growing  sugarbeets,  be- 
cause they  were  afraid  they  would  lose 
a  small  percentage  of  the  money  that 
they  were  making  by  refining  imported 
sugar;  sugar  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  not  from  our  offshore  posses- 
sions or  not  from  our  offshore  States  but 
sugar  imported  from  foreign  countries, 
and  they,  with  their  power,  were  able 
again  to  hoodwink  the  American  people 
to  gain  an  extension  of  the  Sugar  Act. 
We  were  able  to  reduce  the  length  of 
time  but  not  very  much,  because  the  time 
was  too  short  to  educate  the  people  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress,  as  to  the  problem 
that  was  posed.  It  was  an  emergency 
situation  in  which  they  said,  "We  must 
extend  this  Sugar  Act  or  we  will  be  in  a 
terrible  state  in  our  foreign  policy  with 
those  coTontries  south  of  our  border.  We 
will  be  in  a  terrible  state  in  being  unable 
to  meet  the  domestic  sugar  needs  of  this 
country,  because  we  used  to  get  this 
sugar  only  6  days  away  and  now  it  Is 
going  to  require  6  weeks'  to  3  months' 
time  in  order  to  get  the  sugar."  And, 
when  they  extended  that  Sugar  Act,  do 
you  think  that  a  provision  was  made  in 
it  for  any  part  of  this  3  million  poimds 


to  be  produced  by  the  American  farmer? 
No;  provision  was  not  made  for  that. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  provisions 
in  the  extension  of  that  Sugar  Act  that 
absolutely  denied  to  the  American 
farmer  the  right  to  produce  any  of  that 
sugar. 

As  I  said,  the  American  fanner  was 
denied  the  right  because  it  was  specif- 
ically provided  in  that  exten.sion  of  the 
Sugar  Act  that  all  of  this  sugar  that 
had  formerly  come  from  Cuba  be  pur- 
chased from  other  foreign  countries. 
Those  are  the  key  words,  and  if  you 
will  get  the  extension  of  that  Sugar  Act, 
you  will  see  what  was  done  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  to  the  American  housewife. 
to  the  American  laborer,  to  the  American 
businessman,  to  the  American  small 
community  that  could  have  profited  by 
producing  to  some  degree  of  self-suffi- 
ciency a  very  vital  product  that  we  need 
and  must  have. 

No'A-.  let  us  go  on  further  and  see  what 
happened  to  some  of  that  sugar. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  his 
remarks  in  regard  to  sugar  and  say  that 
I  agree  with  him.  Also  I  want  to  ask 
this  question:  The  gentleman  made  the 
statement  that  a  small  group  in  this 
country  controlled  the  supply  of  sugar. 
Can  you  name  this  ?roup? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Let  me  say 
this,  I  cannot  name  them  right  now. 
We  have  their  names.  I  think  there  are 
about  12  importers,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  and  in  addition  to  that 
I  think  you  could  add  a  group  of  re- 
finers that  are  not  named,  which  would 
be  associated  with  tha'.,  group  insofar 
as  control  of  the  market  is  concerned. 
Now,  that  information  or  the  documen- 
tation of  that  information  is  avaalable 
from  the  Sugar  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  any  time  any  Mem- 
ber here  wants  it.  I  might  here  qualify 
that  a  little  bit.  I  said  it  was  available 
to  any  Member  of  Congre.ss  who  wanted 
it  any  time  he  wanted  it.  In  recent 
weeks  I  have  experienced  some  of  the 
most  dilatory  practices  I  have  ever  run 
into  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
getting  information  about  the  sugar  sit- 
uation. I  have  written  letters  to  them. 
I  have  posed  direct  and  specific  questions 
to  which  I  today  do  not  have  the  answers 
because  the  letters  have  not  only  not 
been  answered,  they  have  not  been  ac- 
knowledged. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further?  ' 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Is  this  the  group 
that  prohibits  the  farmers  of  my  State 
from  acquiring  additional  acres  to  grow 
sugarbeets  on? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Oh,  yes.  The 
reason  for  that,  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas,  is  simple.  || 

Let  me  put  it  this  way.  it  has'  been 
argued  that  the  American  farmer  can 
grow  all  the  sugarbeets  he  want.s  to 
grow.  Certainly  he  can,  He  can  grow 
all  the  jimsonweed  and  staggerweed  he 


wants  to.  but  he  does  not  have  any  place 
to  sell  them.  That  is  the  situation  with 
respect  to  sugar.  As  long  as  you  import 
40  percent  of  the  sugar  from  foreign 
countries  that  is  produced  at  wages  that 
are  starvation  wages  even  in  those  coun- 
tries and  where  the  people  are  not  going 
into  any  other  agriculture  activities,  they 
are  simply  growing  the  sugarcane  and 
sending  it  to  this  country-  at  any  price 
they  can  get,  or  at  world  market  prices 
as  far  as  that  is  concerned — as  long  as 
the  refiners  have  only  to  wash  the  im- 
ported product  and  let  the  American  pub- 
lic buy  at  high  prices,  you  can  rest  as- 
sured that  the  American  farmer  is  not 
going  to  be  able  to  produce  any  more  than 
the  amount  not  allowed  to  be  imported. 

Mr  BREEDING.  I  would  like  to  make 
this  point :  The  western  part  of  my  State 
of  Kansas  has  considerable  irrigation, 
and  certain  types  of  soil  that  are  well 
qualified  to  produce  sugarbeets,  and  to 
produce  wheat  and  wool  that  are  present- 
ly in  surplus,  yet  they  are  not  permitted 
to  grow  crops  not  in  surplus.  Why  that 
should  be  is  something  that  has  not  been 
explained,  but  should  be  explained,  to 
my  fanners  and  to  the  people  in  my  area. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Let  me  say 
this  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas — and 
I  do  not  think  there  is  in  this  House  to- 
day a  man  more  interested  in,  or  more 
dedicated  to.  the  farm  and  agricultural 
problems  of  the  country  than  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  IMr.  Breeding! — we 
in  this  counti-y  have  invested  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars  under  the  rec- 
lamation programs  in  order  to  make 
productive  the  and  areas  of  this  Nation, 
to  control  and  harne.ss  the  waters  as  they 
make  their  way  to  the  sea  and  prevent 
their  being  wasted.  We  have  made  veri- 
table paradises  out  of  many  places  in  the 
West,  and  the  waters  from  those  reser- 
voirs in  many  places  is  used  to  grow 
sugarbeets.  I  wish  the  gentleman  could 
listen  to  the  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee every  time  we  have  a  reclamation 
project  under  con.sideration.  to  hear  the 
question  asked,  Why  should  we  produce 
more  agricultural  products  when  we  have 
them  in  surplus  at  the  present  time?  It 
Ls  a  very  good  argument,  and  a  very  dif- 
ficult argument  to  an.swer.  I  think  I  for 
one  would  agree  that  we  should  reclaim 
the  and  areas  of  this  land  in  order  to  feed 
future  generations  and  make  our  country 
grow  and  prosper  and  add  to  it  during 
our  generation,  but  if  we  would  not  fol- 
low the  policy  that  has  been  laid  down 
and  followed  under  the  Sugar  Act,  many 
of  those  acres  that  have  been  used  to 
produce  sui-plus  aericultural  products 
could  be  used  to  produce  sugar,  which  is 
not  in  surplus. 

In  addition  to  that  there  are  many 
areas  in  this  country  that  are  com- 
pletely free  enterprise,  private  enterprise 
areas,  where  the  Government  has  no  in- 
vestment, where  there  are  no  reclama- 
tion projects  that  are  crying  for  the  right 
to  grow  sugarbeets. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  A  further  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I  would 
like  to  make  this  point: 

My  farmers  cannot  see  why  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  is  not  pennitted  to  grow 
more  sugar.     When  you  say  45  percent 
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of  our  supplies  have  been  grown  over- 
seas, why  can  you  not  agree  with  me 
that  we  should  not  give  that  to  some 
other  foreign  countr>'? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Following  up  the  question 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas.  I  know 
his  American  farmers  and  my  American 
farmers,  all  American  farmers  in  the 
United  States,  are  completely  confused. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
will  agree  with  what  has  been  going  on 
in  the  last  few  days  The  record  shows 
we  have  imported  all  this  Cuban  quota 
sugar  from  foreign  countries.  As  a  re- 
sult, certain  organizatioi^  arc  complain- 
ing that  we  now  have  a  surplus  of  sugar 
for  this  year.  Yet  not  1  pound  of  this 
is  American-grown  surplus. 

So  it  seems  to  me  a  very  ridiculous 
situation  that  one  of  the  solutions  that 
is  now  under  discussion  is  reimposition 
of  acreage  restriction  on  the  American 
farmer. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
will  not  agree  that  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  explain  to  the  American  farmer 
that  we  must  now  control  his  produc- 
tion or  cut  back  his  acreage  as  a  means 
of  controlling  a  sugar  surplus  that  he 
did  not  create? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington,  who  has 
been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  fight  to 
have  this  changed. 

I  want  to  say  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentlewoman  that  I  am  not 
going  to  attempt  to  explain  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  why  it  is  that  this  has  to  be 
done.  I  am  going  to  tell  hum  why  it  has 
to  be  done  and  tell  him  that  it  cannot 
be  explained,  there  is  not  any  way  to 
explain  it  at  all.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  he  is  being  discriminated  afxainst 
because  of  the  dollar  .sign  in  some  peo- 
ple s  eyes  who  have  more  respect  for  the 
dollar  than  they  have  for  the  welfare  of 
the  American  farmer. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  sure  the  American 
farmer  was  upset  when  he  learned  that 
on  Tuesday  of  this  week  out  in  Colorado 
they  were  actually  holding  a  meeting  to 
discuss  the  possibility  of  reimposing 
these  controls  and  limitations  on  the 
American  farmer,  but  there  was  no  dis- 
cussion at  this  meeting  called  by  the 
US.  Department  of  Agriculture,  about 
control  of  sugar  imports  from  foreign 
countries.  I  think  we  ought  to  get  in 
the  Record  here — I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  will  agree — that  the  latest 
reports  from  the  meeting  was  that  the 
testimony  of  those  attending  was  over- 
whelmingly against  reimr>osition. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  persons  pre.senting  testi- 
mony at  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
hearing  on  sugarbeet  acreage  controls, 
held  in  Denver,  Colo.,  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week,  spoke  against  such  controls.  It  is 
aLso  my  understanding  that  the  wit- 
nesses appearing  at  the  hearing  repre- 
sented a  broad  cross  section  of  the  exist- 
ing beet  sugar  industry,  both  growers 


and  processors,  as  well  as  persons  and 
organizations  who  want  to  contribute  to 
our  Nation's  sugar  supply  but  under  ex- 
isting law  are  prohibited  from  doing  so. 
Among  the  witnesses  was  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr  PoageI,  who  appeared  as  a 
representative  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  Mr  Poage  said  he  saw  no  reason 
why  the  US  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  put  on  acreage  controls  next  year. 
In  thus  advocating  no  sugarbeet  planting 
restrictions,  he  followed  the  wishes  of 
the  committee  as  expressed  on  page  5  of 
the  committee  -^  report  of  March  14.  1961. 
on  H.R   5463.     The  committee  said: 

Furthermore,  it  is  the  committee's  hope 
that  the  Secretary  |of  Agriculture  |  will  not 
find  it  necessary  to  relmpose  sugarbeet  acre- 
age controls  during  the  life  of  the  interim 
extension  of  the  act  reported  herein. 

The  bill  with  wliich  this  report  was 
concerned  became  the  Sugar  Act  exten- 
sion which  expires  next  June  30.  Thus, 
it  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture— nor,  I  believe,  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Congress — for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  reimpose  con- 
trols on  the  acreage  of  sugarbeets  whicli 
will  be  planted  in  the  spring  of  next 
year. 

I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a'.d  I  hope  that 
same  sentiment  will  be  expressed  not 
only  in  Congress  but  throughout  all  parts 
of  America. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding the  testimony  was  over- 
whelmingly aeamst  the  reimposition  of 
acreage  restrictions,  and  like  everyone  in 
this  country  who  is  interested  in  the 
farm  program,  if  it  becomes  necessary 
to  maintain  our  standard  of  living  that 
we  do  have  acrcaee  restrictions,  then 
well  and  good:  but  the  first  thing  that 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
is  the  welfare  of  other  American  citizens, 
the  i>ecple  cf  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. As  long  as  we  are  importing  45 
percent  of  our  sugar  needs  and  denying 
to  the  American  farmer  the  right  to  grow 
the  supar  that  we  need  in  this  country, 
as  I  said  before,  there  just  is  not  any  ex- 
planation for  It.  The  only  thing  wc  can 
think  of  that  the  people  who  advocate 
that  policy  could  have  is  not  an  explana- 
tion but  an  excuse,  which  is  not  accepta- 
ble to  me 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  think  it  might  be 
pointed  out  that  every  one  of  those  of 
us  who  are  going  to  participate  with  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  !  Mr.  Rogers]  in 
his  fine  presentation  of  the  truth  and 
facts  on  this  situation  are  at  the  same 
time  great  advocates  of  the  orderly 
marketing  processes  and  the  protection 
which  the  Su;.zar  Act  has  given  the  Amer- 
ican housewife  as  well  as  the  American 
su"ar  producer  and  processors. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
woman, who  is  an  able  member  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  knows  that  tkat 
can  be  controlled  and  that  there  need  be 
no  trouble  about  this  situation:  tliat  all 
of  this  hoodwinking  that  has  been  going 
on  about  the  American  housewife  being 


imp>osed  upon  if  this  is  changed  is  noth- 
ing in  the  world  but  false  progaganda. 

Mrs,  MAY.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  we  have  talked  about  the  utter 
ridiculousness  of  the  situation  where 
we  suggest  reimposition  of  controls  be- 
cause this  year  we  have  experienced  a 
surplus  over  consumption  in  this  coun- 
try. I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  have  recommended  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  plan 
that  makes  much  better  sense  to  my  way 
Of  thinking; 

We  should  stockpile  sugar.  Sugar  is 
our  most  palatable  high-energy  food. 
It  would  be  a  relatively  simple  matter  to 
establish  stockpiles  of  sugar,  in  scat- 
tered parts  of  the  Nation.  It  could  be 
packaged  in  1 -pound  and  2-ix)und  mois- 
ture-proof packages,  with  present  pack- 
aging machinery.  The  packages  could 
be  labeled  something  like.  "Property  of 
the  U.S.  Government^ — Not  for  Sale." 
and  stored  indefinitely.  With  a  few 
simple  precautions,  sugar  can  be  stored 
for  many  years  if  necessary — without 
spoiling.  Sugar  is  not  classed  as  a  per- 
i.?hable  commodity.  It  lends  itself 
ideally  to  such  storage.  As  I  pointed 
out  in  my  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  last  Monday,  we  could  very  easily 
figure  out  how  much  sugar  should  be 
stored  on  basis  of  present  consumption 
needs — for  each  1.000  persons  we  would 
require  1  ton  of  stigar  per  week.  A  1- 
week  supply  for  the  entire  p>optilation 
would  require  180,000  tons  of  sugar,  and 
a  2-week  supply  would  require  360.000 
tons  of  supar. 

This  year,  under  our  present  sugar 
law,  we  shall  have  available  for  the  U.S. 
market  nearly  9,950,000  tons — nearly 
10  million  tons — of  sugar.  Our  actual 
consiunption  will  be  only  about  9.550,000 
tons.     The  extra  400.000  tons  or  so  may 

destroy  the  sucrr  market  near  the  year- 
end,  when  much  of  it  will  be  coming  in 
from  foreign  nations.  Thus,  it  would 
seem  that  this  year  would  be  the  ideal 
time  to  stockpile  sugar,  a  vital  and  nec- 
essar>-  food,  for  national  emergency,  and 
at  the  same  time  relieve  the  domestic 
sugar  market  from  a  depressing  situa- 
tion which  our  present  sugar  law  is 
presenting. 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  is  a 
wonderful  point.  I  would  also  add  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  Wsishington 
knows,  and  everyone  who  is  the  least  bit 
familiar  with  the  sugar  picture  knows, 
that  it  is  like  strategic  minerals:  that 
we  cannot  begin  to  produce  it  overnight. 
If  our  source  of  supply,  or  foreign  source 
of  supply,  mind  you.  is  cut  off,  we  can- 
not replace  that  overnight  through  do- 
mestic production  because  it  takes  time 
not  only  to  grow  the  bee's  and  the  cane, 
but  to  set  up  the  proper  processing 
plants  to  meet  these  requirements. 
Therefore,  if  some  of  the  dire  predic- 
tions, or  jtist  a  part  of  them  come  true, 
that  we  have  been  hearing  in  the  last 
few  days,  wc  could  find  ourselves  reduced 
overnight  to  below  25  percent  of  our 
stigar  needs  in  this  country.  Certainly 
we  shou'id  stockpile  it. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  would  make  one  final  point. 
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Recent  events  just  point  up  how  ex- 
tremely urgent  it  is  that  we  place  greater 
reliance  upon  our  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducing areas  that  are  capable  of  supply- 
ing consumers  dependably  and  in  ample 
quantity.  We  have  made  the  point  that 
in  a  national  emergency  we  need  stock- 
piles of  sugar.  The  second  point  is,  in 
a  national  emergency,  we  might  be  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  all  foreign  sugar 
sources  in  a  matter  of  hours  and  there- 
fore be  deprived  of  necessary  sugar  from 
supplies  on  hand  in  a  matter  of  a  few 
weeks.  The  domestic  sugar  producing 
areas  that  are  capable  of  dependable 
supply  are  fortunately  on  the  continen- 
tal United  States  and  thus  do  not  have 
to  ship  their  sugar  via  sealanes  that  are 
so  subject  to  enemy  attack.  I  refer  to 
the  cane  producers  of  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  who  are  capable  of  producing 
a  moderate  amount  more  than  they  are 
now  producing,  and  to  the  sugarbeet 
producers  in  the  22  present  sugarbeet 
producing  States  and  many  more  States 
who  want  to  produce  but  under  the  pres- 
ent law  are  unable  to. 

The  feeling  of  uncertainty  the  admin- 
istrators of  the  Sugar  Act  had  concern- 
ing the  reliability  of  foreign  suppliers  is 
plainly  evident  in  two  facts: 

First.  They  placed  the  technical  con- 
sumption estimate  figure  at  10  million 
tons  for  1961— some  450,000  tons  higher 
than  anyone  expects  actual  consumption 
to  run. 

Second.  They  allocated  the  former 
Cuban  quota  among  24  separate  nations, 
in  the  hope  that  somehow,  the  combina- 
tion of  this  inflation  of  the  consumption 
figure  and  the  reaching  out  halfway 
around  the  world  for  supplies  would  in 
some  way  bring  in  enough  foreign  sugar 
for  American  consumers. 

In  the  last  few  days  we  have  had  a 
disturbing  awakening  as  to  the  inherent 
dangers  in  relyinr  upon  foreign  nations 
for  so  much  of  our  sugar — no  matter  how 
widely  you  scatter  your  sources. 

I  refer,  of  coursp,  to  Brazil.  Brazil  is 
one  of  the  nations  which  in  the  past  has 
not  had  entry  to  our  sugar  market  but 
this  year  has  been  authorized  to  ship  in 
336,474  tons.  At  the  end  of  July,  Brazil 
had  an  unfilled  balance  of  251,614  tons — 
still  to  be  provided  for  our  market.  The 
great  political  disturbances  now  shaking 
that  nation  lead  me  to  wonder  whether 
:t  will  ever  be  shipped. 

Those  disturbances  also  lead  me  to 
wonder  whether  Brazil  will  become  an- 
other Cuba. 

They  also  lead  me  to  wonder  how 
many  other  Latin  American  countries 
are  similarly  unstable — and  thus  unre- 
liable as  sources  of  sugar  for  American 
consumers. 

Yet,  while  we  are  reaching  halfway 
around  the  globe — authorizing  sugar 
sliipments  from  unstable  governments — 
we  appear  to  be  on  the  verge  of  restrict- 
ing production  in  our  own  great  sugar- 
beet  producing  states,  which  can,  if  per- 
mitted, supply  us  with  large  quan- 
tities of  sugar. 

In  the  interests  of  stability  of  sugar 
supplies  for  U.S.  consumers,  as  well  as 
in  the  interests  of  a  sound  agriculture, 
we  should   be  encouraging  rather  than 


discouraging  sugarbeet  production  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
express  my  thanks  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  sort  of  taking  the  lead 
in  this  effort  in  which  many  of  us  are 
participating  in  an  effort  to  try  and 
bring  the  sugar  situation  in  clearer  per- 
spective before  not  only  the  Members  of 
Congress,  but  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  apparently  is  a  sub- 
ject that  needs  a  lot  of  study.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  mentioned  some- 
thing here  just  a  little  bit  ago  that  I 
think  is  most  Important.  He  men- 
tioned the  importance  of  time  In  in- 
creasing the  productive  capacity  of  the 
United  States  and  its  ability  to  produce 
sugar.  I  think  it  was  most  tmfortunate 
that  Congress  has  not  seen  fit  this  year 
to  extend  the  Sugar  Act  so  we  can  take 
the  steps  that  are  necessary  for  the 
farmers  to  gear  themselves  to  increased 
production,  and  for  the  producers  to 
gear  themselves  in  their  ability  to  in- 
crease their  productive  capacity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  would  yield  further,  I  would  like 
first  of  all  to  request  permission  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  statement  that  I 
have  prepared  in  anticipation  of  the 
gentleman's  special  order  that  he  had 
intended  to  utilize  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week.  This  was  the  day  on  which  the 
meeting  was  held  in  Denver,  Colo  .  to 
which  the  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mrs.  May]  referred  a  few  minutes 
ago,  and  the  title  of  my  remarks  was 
"A  Ridiculous  Situation." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  used  those  same  words  in 
referring  to  the  situation  that  exists  in 
the  United  States.  This  statement  was 
prepared  on  the  day  that  this  meeting 
was  held  in  Denver,  before  we  knew 
what  the  outcome  of  that  meeting  was 
going  to  be.  and  before  we  knew  what 
the  expression  of  those  people  that  ad- 
dressed that  meeting  was.  It  is  real 
interesting,  I  think,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  that  of  about  150 
people  who  attended  that  meeting, 
which  in  my  opinion  indicates  the  ex- 
treme interest  in  materially  increasing 
sugar  production  in  the  United  States, 
of  these  150  representatives  of  sugar- 
producing  areas  over  the  western  part 
of  the  United  States,  there  was  Ju.st  a 
murmur  of  dissent,  or  a  murmur  of  ac- 
ceptance— I  will  put  it  that  way — fio  the 
idea  of  reimposing  acreage  restrictions 
on   the   production   of   sugarbeets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Reccrd  a 
prepared  statement. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

<The  statement  referred  to  is  as  fol- 
lows : ) 

A  Ridiculous  Situation        | 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  holding 
a   hearing   in   Denver.   Colo.,    today  to   hear 
testimony  regarding  the  restriction  of  ^ugar- 


beet  acreage  In  1962.  Growers  and  proces- 
sors of  sugarbeets  have  been  invited  to  pre- 
sent testimony  on  four  points: 

1.  Desirable  effective  inventory  of  beet 
sugar  at  the  end  of  1962. 

2.  Desirable  1962-crop  national  acreage 
limitation. 

3.  Provisions  to  be  made  for  new  producers 
and  new  areas  at  the  national  and  at  State 
levels. 

4  Methods  of  dividing  the  national  acre- 
age limitation  among  States  and  the  Stat* 
allocations  among  areas,  and  of  establishing 
individual  farm  shares  Of  special  impor- 
tance in  these  matters  is  the  weighing  to  be 
given  1961  acreages  at  each  level  of  allo- 
cation. 

Now  It  Is  rldictilous  on  the  face  of  it  that 
a  hearing  should  be  held  with  the  objective 
of  developing  restrictions  on  domestic  sugar- 
beet  acreage  at  a  time  like  this.  We  have 
eliminated  Cuba  from  our  sugar  market.  To 
replace  Cuban  sugar  we  are  reaching  to  re- 
mote areas  of  the  globe — to  India,  for  ex- 
ample, to  Atistralla,  to  Hong  Kong.  Not  only 
do  we  deny  our  own  American  farmers  the 
right  to  replace  any  of  the  former  Cuban 
sugar,  but  now  we  are  holding  a  hearing  to 
determine  how  much  present  sugarbeet 
growers  should  be  cut  back  in  their  sugar- 
beet  acreage  next  year.  At  a  time  when 
International  tensions  are  at  a  high  pitch, 
when  the  Berlin  crisis  and  all  it  implies 
continues  to  grow  worse,  we  are  proposing 
to  reduce  production  of  a  vital  and  necessary 
commodity  that  always  is  the  nrst  to  go  on 
the  ration  list  when  war  comes  and  the  List 
to  go  off  the  ration  list  when  peace  is  re- 
stored. 

It  is  attempting  to  heap  blame  upon  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  this  ridiculous 
situation.  But  let  us  remember  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Is  merely  ad- 
ministering the  sugar  law  the  Congres-s  has 
given  it  to  administer.  Under  the  present 
Sugar  Act,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  no  alternative  except  to  hold  the  hearing 
It  is  holding  in  Denver  today. 

The  Department,  under  the  present  law  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  regulating 
the  production  of  sugarbeets  to  approxi- 
mately the  amount  that  will  yield  tlie  sugar 
required  for  the  anticipated  marketing  quota 
of  the  beet  sugar  industry.  Under  the 
present  law,  the  beet  sugar  'quota  In  1062 
may  very  well  be  200,000  tons  or  300.000  tons 
less  than  the  2,609,170-ton  quota  the  beet 
sugar  Industry  has  today  for  the  calendar 
year  of  1961.  The  beet  sugar  quota  may  be 
considerably  le.-^s  for  two  reasons: 

1.  The  present  basic  quota  stems  from  an 
unrealistically  high  technical  consumption 
requirements  figure  of  10  mUllon  tons — some 
450.000  tons  higher  than  actual  consumption 
Is  expected  to  be.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  technical  consumption  requirements 
figure  will  be  much  lower  next  year.  There- 
fore, the  beet  sugar  basic  quota,  along  with 
all  other  basic  quotas,  we  mav  assume  will 
be  much  lower. 

2.  More  than  400.000  tons  of  the  present 
beet  sugar  quota  derives  from  allocation  of 
parts  of  the  quotas  of  two  other  domestic 
areas— Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico— which  are 
unable  to  meet  their  basic  quotas  this  year. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  Puerto  Rico  or 
Hawaii  or  both  may  produce  considerably 
more  sugar  next  year,  and  therefore  the  al- 
location of  "deficits"  to  the  beet  sugar  quota 
may  logically  be  assumed  to  be  less  in  1962 
than  In   1961. 

And  so,  faced  with  the  situation  that  the 
beet  sugr^-  quota  may  be  considerably  less 
next  year,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
must,  under  the  present  law.  holding  hear- 
ings and  determine  the  needed  acreage  level 
for  confining  production  to  the  probable 
quota  level. 

Of  course,  as  a  very  practical  matter.  It  Is 
utterly  impossible  to  estimate  what  the  beet 
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sugar  quota  may  be  for  the  full  calendar 
year  of  1962  because  we  now  have  a  supar 
law  that  expires  in  the  middle  of  the  year — 
on  June  30.  1962.  How  can  even  the  most 
clairvoyant  administrator  estimate  a  beet 
sugar  quota  for  a  full  year  when  the  law 
runs  out  In  the  middle  of  the  yeaj,  and  the 
terms  of  the  law  under  which  quotas  are 
established  may  be  changed  considerably  be- 
fore June  80 '  " 

This,  of  course  makes  a  ridiculous  situa- 
tion all  the  more  ridiculous  Yet  this  is  the 
situation  wliich  a  few  willful  men  in  posi- 
tions of  power  in  the  Congress— who  have 
consistently  blocked  action  on  long-r.inge 
sugar  legislation  this  session — have  caused. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Rogers) 
will  yield  further,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  has  been  a  ver>'  considerable 
smokescreen  built  up  around  this  whole 
sugar  situation.  I  have  heard  the  gen- 
tleman refer  to  this  apparent  attempt  to 
confuse  this  situation.  I  believe  cer- 
tainly that  tliere  has  been  an  mference 
that  we  were  faced  here  with  the  possi- 
bility of  increasing  unduly  the  supply  of 
sugar  not  only  in  the  United  States  but 
in  the  world.  I  believe  there  has  been 
an  mference  many  times  that  we  had  to 
be  very  careful  about  pettmg  a  part  of 
our  supply  of  rugar  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, because  they  could  produce  it 
cheaper,  and  that  we  had  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  consumer  since  the  price 
might  get  unreasonably  high. 

I  think  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  are 
interested  m  sugar  legislation  have  seen 
this  report  that  was  prepared  by  Uie 
Agriculture  and  Stabilization  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  recently, 
dated  August  1961,  No.  112.  I  recom- 
mend that  everybody  secure  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  question  of  world 
per  capita  consumption  and  I  think 
this  is  very  important  and  it  was  very 
interesting  to  me  to  find  it  in  this  report, 
it  shows — and  I  am  quoting  from  the 
report — 

Since  World  War  II  the  growth  in  con- 
sumption has  been  more  rapid  than  for  any 
previous  period  and  greater  than  for  any 
other  maj')r  fo(>d.  World  consumption  has 
increased  from  27  million  metric  tons  in 
1949    to   46.9   million  tons   in    1959. 

That  is  a  10-year  period. 

In  one  decade  world  consumption  rose  by 
70  percent  or  at  an  annual  rate  of  7  percent 
per  annum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  does  not  think  that  is  conclusive 
proof  that  we  are  not  about  to  produce 
an  oversupply  then  it  seems  to  me  the 
record  here  is  most  conclusive. 

And  ju.-^t  one  more  point,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  permit 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to  say 
this  at  this  point  about  oversupply. 
these  other  products,  production  of 
which  or  consumption  of  which  we  are 
controlling  in  this  country,  we  are  not 
importing  45  percent  of  those  products. 
How  much  of  wheat  do  we  import? 
Less  than  1  percent.  These  are  scare 
tactics;  this  is  just  propaganda  that 
these  people  are  putting  out. 

Mr.  SHORT.  What  the  gentleman 
says  is  certainly  true.  This  is  a  ridicu- 
lous situation  a^ain,  as  we  referred  to 
it  here  just  a  few  minutes  ago.    This  is 
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one  very  important  food  commodity  of 
which  we  do  not  produce  a  surplus.  In 
fact,  ais  the  gentleman  said  awhile  ago. 
we  produce  less  than  half  of  our  annual 
domestic  needs. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  one  other  point 
with  regard  to  stability  of  price.  I  think 
the  inference  has  been  made  many 
times  that  the  price  was  about  to  go  too 
high.  The  price  of  sugar  is  about  one- 
third  lower  today  than  at  the  turn  of 
the  centurj'  in  terms  of  present  pur- 
chasing power.  I  think  this  is  some- 
thing we  should  all  recocnize  as  emi- 
nently important  concerning  sugar, 
that  it  is  about  the  one  food  commodity 
which  is  cheaper  today  than  any  of  the 
other  thmgs  we  buy  for  our  personal 
needs. 

However,  I  must  say  right  here  that 
all  food  products  are  a  better  buy  than 
most  manufactured  products. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas  Let  me  say 
at  this  point  in  keeping  with  the  gentle- 
man's observations,  and  I  was  going  to 
touch  on  this  point  later  but  this  is  a 
very  good  time  to  do  it,  another  one  of 
the  scare  tactics  is  that  the  American 
housewife  will  be  imposed  on  if  they  do 
not  import  sugar,  that  the  price  of  sucar 
will  go  up  so  high  and  the  cost-of-living 
index  will  be  so  high  that  she  will  just 
go  out  of  business.  Let  me  show  you 
the  true  facts  of  that.  It  is  the  truth 
that  alwpys  drives  these  fellows  out  in 
the  open.  Here  they  are.  Figure  it  up 
with  your  own  pencil  or  accept  the  statis- 
tics of  the  Sugar  Division.  We  use  10 
million  tons  of  sugar  a  year  There  are 
approximately  200  million  Americans, 
which  means  that  every  individual  in 
this  country  is  using  approximately  100 
pounds  of  sugar  a  year.  That  includes 
everything,  soft  drinks,  cookies,  every- 
thing that  is  manufactured.  The  house- 
wife out  of  that  u.ses  about  one-third  in 
household  uses  For  instance,  in  round 
figures  say  she  uses  36  pounds  for  each 
individual  in  her  household.  They  say 
it  will  raise  the  price  of  sugar  as  much 
as  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Let  me  say  right  there 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  it  would 
still  be  a  bargain. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Here  is  the 
bargain.  There  were  3  million  tons  of 
sugar  taken  away  from  Cuba  and  given 
to  foreign  countries.  If  500,000  tons  of 
that  sugar,  or  just  one-sixth  of  it,  had 
been  given  to  the  American  farmer  his 
problem  could  have  been  answered  and 
as  the  years  go  on  with  our  population 
increase  there  would  have  been  no  trou- 
ble at  all.  Tlicse  sugar  people  now  in 
control  would  not  be  hurt  but  they  were 
so  greedy  they  could  not  give  anything 
up  at  the  present  time. 

But  let  us  take  the  500.000  tons.  That 
is  one-sixth  of  the  amount  of  sugar  out 
of  the  Cuban  quota,  so  it  would  be  only 
about  one-sixth  we  will  say  of  the  sugar 
that  this  American  housewife  was  usin.c. 
Only  one-sixth  of  it  would  be  increased 
by  2  cents  a  pound.  One-sixth  of  36 
is  6,  the  way  they  taught  me  in  school. 
Two  cents  times  6  is  12  cents  a  year,  A 
family  of  four  people  would  be  required 
to  put  out  48  cents  a  year  more  in  order 
to  let  their  own  fellow  citizens  in  this 


country  produce  one-sixth  of  the 
amount  of  sugar  that  was  being  pro- 
duced by  Cuba,  that  is  now  under  the 
domination  of  Castro. 

Mr.  MORRIS.    Mr,  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.    I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  !Mr.  Rogers! 
on  bringing  this  problem  to  the  attention 
of  the  House.  I  should  like  to  touch  on 
one  of  the  aspects  of  this  sugar  situation, 
that  IS.  the  tax  provision.  As  most  of  us 
know,  the  paynnent  that  is  made  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country'  for  pa\ing  good 
wages,  and  other  restrictions  that  are  im- 
posed on  them,  are  paid  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  from  a  tax  on  all 
sugar.  In  1959,  which  was  the  last  year 
that  the  Sugar  Act  operated  before  we 
temporarily  extended  it.  they  took  in  $92 
million  under  this  tax  and  paid  out  $72 
milhon  to  the  farmers.  We  could  allo- 
cate, tmder  our  approximately  10-mil- 
lion-ton  -equirement.  1,700.000  tons  of 
this  sugar  to  domestic  production,  and 
still  the  Sugar  Act  would  make  a  profit 
for  the  T  •casury.  It  would  not  cost  one 
single  nic  vel. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Rogers]  has  brought  the  question 
of  increaiang  domf^tic  sugar  production 
to  the  floor. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  uti- 
lization of  idle  land  for  the  production  of 
any  crop  that  may  be  cultivated  on  it 
with  assurances  of  returns  that  are 
profitable  both  to  the  growers  and  to  the 
Nation. 

In  recent  years  v.e  have  taken  millions 
of  acres  of  good  land  out  of  cultivation  of 
crops  such  as  wheat  and  cotton  in  order 
to  cope  with  our  agricultural  surplus 
problems. 

It  would  be  a  happy  day  indeed  if  we 
found  other  crops  to  tilant  on  the  retired 
acreage  without  in  turn  creating  new 
surplus  problems.  This  we  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  doing.  We  welcomed  soybean 
cultivation  for  this  reason;  and  soybean 
production  has  been  flourishing.  Yet,  by 
itself.  It  has  not  absorbed  sufficient  acre- 
age to  take  up  the  slack,  as  we  all  know. 
Therefore,  if  we  have  other  crops  that 
can  take  up  at  least  a  share  of  the  mil- 
lions of  acre.s  that  are  now  out  of  cultiva- 
tion we  should  welcome  them  with  open 
arms. 

The  growing  of  sugarbeets  is  one  of 
such  crops. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  history  and  the 
statistics  of  acreage  of  sugarbeets  in 
this  country.  This  can  be  done  by  the 
experts,  and  the  figures  are  available  to 
anyone  who  needs  them. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  sugarbeet 
growing  has  been  carried  on  with  in- 
creasing success  in  this  country  for  sev- 
eral decades.  Today  nearly  25  percent 
of  our  total  sugar  consumption  is  sup- 
plied by  our  own  sugarbeets. 

There  has  been  a  steady  improvement 
in  the  yield  per  acre  over  a  period  of 
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years.  Both  the  tonnage  of  beets  per 
acre  has  been  increased  and  the  sugar 
content  per  ton  of  beets.  At  the  same 
time  the  cost  of  production  has  been 
reduced  through  technological  advance- 
ment. The  stoop  labor  previously  char- 
acteristic of  the  planting  of  sugarbeets 
has  been  largely  eliminated. 

There  cannot  be  any  question  of  the 
capacity  of  this  country  to  grow  enough 
sugarbeets  to  supply  the  total  sugar  re- 
quirements of  the  country. 

However,  it  is  not  suggested  that  we 
undertake  to  do  this. 

In  the  past,  Cuba  has  been  the  source 
of  about  one-third  of  our  sugar  supply. 
This  has  now  been  cut  off  and  we  are 
buying  our  offshore  sugar  from  other 
countries,  notably  Mexico,  Brazil,  Santo 
Domingo,  India,  et  cetera.  This  is  a 
temporary  arrangement,  awaiting  the 
return  of  Cuba  to  the  western  commu- 
nity of  nations.  When  Cuba  does  re- 
turn it  may  be  anticipated  that  she  will 
resume  shipping  to  this  country ;  but  pos- 
sibly on  a  somewhat  reduced  basis.  We 
should  not  again  be  so  heavily  dependent 
on  a  source  that  can  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  dependable  as  it  was  during 
two  world  wars. 

Today  the  United  States  produces  55 
percent  of  its  sugar  needs,  including  the 
shipments  from  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 
The  rest  of  the  world  supplies  45  per- 
cent of  it.  As  already  said,  Cuba  pro- 
vided about  two-thirds  of  the  foreign 
sugar.  The  Philippines  supply  most  of 
the  remainder. 

There  is  nothing  sacred  about  the  55 
percent  share  supplied  by  this  country. 
The  55-45  percent  division  was  set  up 
back  in  1934  under  the  Jones-Costigan 
Act.  Cane  sugar  was  cheaper  than  beet 
sugar  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  the 
competition  to  keep  the  price  down. 
Beet  sugar  still  costs  more  to  produce 
than  cane  sugar  in  tropical  climates  both 
because  sugarcane  does  not  have  to  be 
replanted  each  year  and  because  of  lower 
labor  costs.  We  have  been  paying  a 
premium  price  to  Cuba  because  we  have 
paid  for  Cuban  sugar  a  price  that  makes 
possible  profitable  beet  sugar  production 
in  this  country  in  competition  with  the 
Cuban  product.  This  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  subsidy  to  the  domestic  industry  no 
less  than  it  was  a  premium  to  Cuba. 

The  principal  question  facing  in- 
creased beet  sugar  production  in  this 
country  is.  Where  and  by  whom  should  it 
be  produced? 

The  Sugar  Act  distributed  production 
by  States  on  a  historical  basis.  The  in- 
evitable result  has  been  that  new  areas 
in  other  States  or  areas  that  produced 
only  a  small  acreage  have  been  wholly 
or  virtually  excluded  from  expansion. 

There  has  been  considerable  expansion 
in  beet  sugar  production  in  the  United 
States  in  the  past  5  years  because  in  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1956  provision  was  made 
for  the  United  States  to  share  in  the  so- 
called  growth  factor,  that  is,  the  an- 
nual increase  in  sugar  consumption  in 
this  country  resulting  from  population 
increase.  This  comes  to  about  150,000 
tons  per  year  at  the  present  rate  of  pop- 
ulation growth.  Sugarbeet  acreage 
could  be  expanded  in  proportion  to  its 
share  of  total  U.S.  sugar  production. 


Then  both  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Ri:o  fell 
behind  in  their  quotas  and  the  makeup 
of  this  deficit  fell  to  the  domestic  beet 
sugar  industry. 

The  result  has  been  an  increase  in 
acreage  of  sugarbeets  in  this  country, 
the  greater  part  as  a  result  of  the  defi- 
cits of  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

This  increase  in  acreage  would  have 
made  it  possible  to  expand  beet  produc- 
tion in  the  smaller  areas  such  as  those 
of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Kansas,  and  the 
Dakotas,  and  in  States  that  have  no 
acreage  but  that  have  suitable  land, 
such  as  Oklahoma  and  Arizona 

The  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
themselves  stood  in  the  way.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  had  it  desired 
to  do  so,  could  not  have  accommodated 
those  areas. 

It  is  true  that  "new  growers"  were 
awarded  95.000  acres  for  expansion  &s 
against  65,000  acres  to  "old  growers," 
but  the  "new  growers"  were  those  lo- 
cated in  the  old  areas  that  had  the 
large  historic  base  that  automatically 
received  the  lion's  share. 

No  new  grower  in  a  State  that  had 
not  grown  beets  could  be  accommodated. 
Oklahoma  is  such  a  State. 

Also  subjected  to  receiving  a  few 
crumbs  were  the  growers  in  States  that 
had  small  historic  bases.  Some  of  these 
States  had  insufBcient  acreage  to  justify 
the  building  of  a  beet  processing  mill 
and  had  to  ship  their  beets  several  hun- 
dred miles.  This  was  an  uneconomic 
situation;  but  they  could  not  get  a  mill 
because  they  had  insufficient  acreage; 
and  they  could  not  get  the  acreage  be- 
cause the  Sugar  Act  stood  in  the  way 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  too  much  of  a 
straitjacket  for  a  developing  industry 
such  as  sugarbeets.  The  law  creates  a 
virtual  monopoly  for  the  "old  growers" 
and  the  beet  processors  in  those  areas 
What  is  needed  is  legislation  that  will 
open  the  seams  and  let  in  these  new 
areas  that  can  establish  or  that  have 
already  established  their  capacity  to  pro- 
duce efiQciently  sugarbeets  with  a  high 
sugar  content.  They  should  no  longer 
be  excluded  by  the  operation  of  a  law 
that  has  for  years  benefited  one  group  to 
the  neglect  of  others. 

I  should  think  that  the  law  could  be 
rewritten  to  the  end  that  this  country 
could  produce  a  greater  share  of  its  sugar 
requirements,  perhaps  65  percent  of  it 
rather  than  55  percent,  and  participate 
to  a  greater  extent  in  supplying  the  in- 
crease in  consumption  resulting  from 
population  increase;  and  at  the  same 
time  opening  the  opportunity  of  expand- 
ing on  a  practical  ba.sis  the  growing  of 
sugarbeets  in  the  areas  that  are  now  ex- 
cluded or  virtually  squeezed  out. 

This  would  help  solve  the  surplus  land 
problem  and  at  the  same  time  would 
give  additional  employment  to  labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  the  inequity  of  the  Sugar  Act 
should  be  removed  and  the  security  of 
the  country  made  less  dependent  than  it 
is  now  on  foreign  sources  that  have  now 
been  demonstrated  to  be  not  wholly 
dependable. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reference  to  the 
12  importers  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  mentioned,  I  might  also  po  nt  out 


to  the  House  there  is  just  a  little  bit  of 
profit  made  on  this  sugar  that  is  im- 
ported into  this  country.  The  world 
market  is  about  3  cents  a  pwund  less 
than  these  12  importers  and  whoever  else 
is  in  on  this  business  transaction  re- 
ceive for  their  imported  sugar,  and  when 
they  bring  this  sugar  into  this  country, 
there  is  a  profit  of  around  3  cents  a  pound 
which  is  paid  by  the  housewives  in  this 
country  on  this  transaction.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  has  any  bearing  on 
the  firmness  of  some  people's  position  or 
not.  but  it  is  a  fact. 

I  might  also  point  out  to  the  House, 
we  tried  to  make  it  clear,  at  least  the 
Congress  did  when  we  passed  the  Sugar 
Act,  that  a  country  would  not  gain  a 
vested  interest  in  Cuba's  quota  which  has 
been  suspended  and  has  been  divided 
among  all  the  other  foreign  countries  in 
varying  amounts  But  none  has  been 
allocated  to  the  domestic  farmers.  The 
question  I  have  in  my  mind  is,  What  is 
our  Department  of  State,  who  has  op- 
po.sed  increased  domestic  production, 
going  to  tell  these  countries  among 
which  they  have  divided  up  Cuba's  quota, 
if  Cuba  ever  has  a  stable  government 
which  is  friendly  to  this  country,  and 
they  want  to  give  this  quota  back  to 
Cuba?  What  are  they  going  to  tell  all 
these  other  countries  who  have  been 
sharing  this  windfall  in  the  last  2  or  3 
years?  This  is  something  that  concerns 
me,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  next  time 
this  is  extended,  it  should  be  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  under  an  open 
rule  It  should  be  brought  up  in  time  to 
be  properly  debated  and  not  just  within 
2  or  3  day.s  before  we  are  trying  to 
adjourn  ."^ine  die. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  is  to  be 
complimented  for  his  long  and  arduous 
efforts  on  this  problem.  He  has  made  a 
great  contribution  in  the  work  of  trying 
to  reach  a  .solution  of  this  problem,  and 
he  has  worked  very  hard  and  diligently 
on  it.  I  know  the  people  of  his  great 
State  are  very  proud  of  what  he  has 
done. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  further''  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  this  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  the  agricultural 
conference  report  on  the  omnibus  farm 
bill  which  pointed  out  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  apparently  decided  to 
ignore  the  provisions  where  preference 
would  be  given  in  allocating  Cuba's  quota 
to  countries  that  would  take  our  coun- 
try's surplus  agricultural  products.  We 
have  had  a  very  sad  experience  with  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  fMr.  Jones  1 
said  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  either 
yesterday  or  the  day  before  that,  as 
chairman  of  the  Legislative  Oversight 
Committee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  he  had  not  yet  heard  from 
the  Department  of  State  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  thank  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding.     Again,  Mr. 
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Speaker,  it  becomes  most  appropriate  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  the  very  excellent  and  eloquent  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  documented  and 
presented  to  this  House  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  sugar  situation  and  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  American  farmer  has 
been  shortchanged  in  the  entire  con- 
sideration of  the  sugar  program.  In  my 
opinion,  I  do  not  know  any  one  item 
that  would  benefit  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy of  this  Nation  in  more  ways  and  in  a 
more  secure  manner  than  would  the 
proposition  of  expanding  the  sugar  pro- 
duction to  .some  degree.  We  have  noted 
during  the  course  of  the  discussion  here 
this  afternoon,  there  have  been  indica- 
tions, and  here  recently  there  was  a 
meeting  held  in  Denver  indicating  that 
there  might  be  reductions  in  the  domes- 
tic production  of  sugarbeets. 

I  am  wondering  if  we  realize  just  what 
this  means.  I  notice  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  prepared  an  analy- 
sis of  why  these  hearings  were  necessary. 
Those  analyses  indicated  a  possible  re- 
duction of  13  percent  or  87  percent  of 
the  61  acres.  Now.  can  you  imagine  a 
situation  of  that  kind  where  we  are  ask- 
ing the  American  farmer  to  actually 
make  a  substantial  reduction  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Cuban  quota  was  re- 
cently released,  and,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  so  effectively  stated, 
every  ton  of  that  sugar  having  gone  to 
some  other  foreign  nation  without  the 
least  bit  of  consideration  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer'!' 

Now.  how  could  this  have  been  avoid- 
ed? This  could  very  simply  have  been 
avoided  by  giving  attention  to  efTective 
legislation  passed  by  this  Congress  dur- 
ing this  session.  Why  have  we  not  had 
such  legislation  or  even  considered  it?  I 
have  from  time  to  time  written  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture requesting  hearuigs,  wondering 
when  they  were  going  to  hold  them  or 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  the  sugar 
problem.  Those  answers  have  always 
indicated  that  we  had  to  wait  for  a  re- 
port or  a  decision  or  a  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  has  not  been  forthcoming. 
Strangely  enough,  the  Department  found 
time  to  determine  how  much  it  was 
necessary  to  reduce  the  acreage  of  the 
American  farmer  and  so  indicated  in  the 
hearings  recently  hold  in  Denver,  but 
somehow  or  other  they  could  not  find 
time  to  determine  whether  or  not  Uiey 
ought  to  have  a  policy  relative  to  the  do- 
mestic production  here  within  our  own 
country.  Because  of  that  reason  we 
have  not  had  action,  and  because  of  it 
we  find  we  are  faced  with  this  situation 
where  again,  come  next  year  and  in  the 
next  session  of  this  Congress,  we  will  be 
forced  to  take  some  action  in  the  very 
last  hours,  and  there  is  a  real  danger, 
and  I  am  wondering  whether  many  of 
the  Members  here  do  not  agree  with  me, 
that  we  might  be  thrown  into  a  situa- 
tion of  being  forced  into  taking  some 
definite  action,  because  the  act  now  does 
not  run  any  more  than  half  of  next  year, 
the  expiration  date  being  June  30.  So, 
in  view  of  these  facts.  I  think  the  assign- 
ment and  the  manner  ui  which  it  has 
been  carried  out  by  the  gentleman  from 


Texas  this  afternoon  bears  real  signifi- 
cance not  onb'  to  every  farmer  who  is 
desirous  of  producing  beets  but  to  the 
taxpayer  and  the  consumer  throughout 
the  Nation.  It  is  well  to  note  that  we 
have  an  area  such  as  the  one  I  repre- 
sent that  could  produce  sugarbeets. 

Now.  price  was  mentioned.  In  the 
last  discussion  I  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  that  there  were  beets  being 
produced  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  and 
by  an  analysis  of  a  report  submitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  even  if 
there  were  a  25-percent  gross  reduction 
in  the  price,  the  production  of  beets 
would  still  go  up  in  that  area.  So.  there 
is  every  indication  that  we  can  produce 
sugar  at  a  profitable  price  and  one  that 
would  actually  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  housewife.  That  sugar  is  presently 
moving  into  the  Chicago  market  as  well 
as  other  markets  at  a  price  that  is  lower 
than  the  cane  sugar  that  is  coming  in 
there  now  that  we  are  importing  f."om 
countries  all  over  the  face  of  the  globe. 
So,  aeain  we  see  a  price  situation  that 
certainly  lends  nothing  to  the  lack  of 
action  that  has  been  displayed  in  con- 
nection with  the  sugar  problem  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  American  farmer 
has  been  shortchanged. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Rogers],  has  performed  a  service  to 
the  country  in  arranging  this  hour  in 
which  we  might  discuss  one  of  the  im- 
portant agricultural  problems,  a  prob- 
lem which  also  relates  to  defense  and 
other  issues  in  our  country. 

We  have  found  as  legislators  that  some 
of  our  problems  in  agriculture  and  other- 
wise almost  defy  solution.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reasonably  adequate  answer  to 
some  of  them,  That  cannot  be  said  of 
the  problem  which  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  presented  to  the  House  this 
afternoon.  There  i.s  an  answer  to  this 
problem  which  has  been  presented. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why  the 
American  farmer  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  produce  a  larger  portion  of  the 
sutiar  which  is  domestically  consumed  in 
this  country-.  Such  a  program  would  be 
good  for  the  public  generally,  for  the 
farmer,  for  the  taxpayers,  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  I  have  been 
very  disappointed  over  the  delays  which 
have  occurred. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
American  farmer  should  not  share  to 
some  extent  in  the  Cuban  quota  which 
is  now  being  parceled  out  temporarily  to 
other  countries.  There  is  no  good  rea- 
son why  the  prospective  beet  su,gar 
grower  should  not  share  in  the  growth 
factor  There  is  no  pood  reason  why 
suitable  commimities  should  not  receive 
adequate  notice  so  that  processors  of 
sugar  could  construct  needed  mills,  so 
that  it  would  be  meaningful  to  produce 
sugarbeets  in  new  areas.  It  costs  $15 
million  to  build  one  of  these  malls  and 
takes  about  3  years'  time.  Hence  the 
need  for  the  earliest  possible  action. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,   the   Department   of  State, 


and  the  Congress  get  together  on  a  pro- 
gram to  increase  domestic  allocations  of 
sugar  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  if  this  matter 
is  presented  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  great  majority  of  the  Members 
will  support  a  meaningful  and  worth- 
while program  for  our  domestic  sugar 
producers.  There  are  some  differences 
of  opinion  but  they  can  be  settled. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  want  to  say  that  he,  like 
the  others  today  who  have  spoken  to 
this  subject,  has  contributed  in  great 
measure  to  this  study.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  fine  support  of  this 
worthy  project. 

Mr.  SAYLOR,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  want  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  commending  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Rogers]  for  once 
again  bringing  this  important  matter  to 
the  floor  of  the  House,  and  I  hope  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Department  of  State.  I 
am  sure  all  who  realize  the  action  the 
Department  of  State  has  taken  know 
that  whenever  an  acceptable  govern- 
ment is  again  established  in  Cuba  the 
only  person  who  will  suffer  will  be  the 
American  farmer.  The  beet-producing 
American  farmer  will  have  his  quota 
taken  away  from  him.  I  want  to  fight 
that  quota  again  going  to  Cuba,  be- 
cause we  will  not.  according  to  our 
friends  in  the  State  Department,  hurt 
any  other  nation  to  which  we  have  given 
these  temporary  quotas. 

I  wish  to  ask  my  friend  from  Texas 
whether  or  not  the  State  Department  in 
allocating  this  quota  which  heretofore 
went  to  Cuba  has  given  to  the  American 
farmer  the  growth  use  of  sugar  in  the 
production  of  beets,  or  whether  that, 
too.  has  been  given  to  some  foreign 
country. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman,  the  State  Department 
does  not  have  the  right  to  give  the 
growth  away.  That,  of  course,  is  a  mat- 
ter for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  growth  factor  could  solve  this 
problem  if  it  were  properly  utilized. 
However,  as  the  matter  presenth'  stands 
30  percent  of  the  growth  factor  is  being 
retained  for  Cuba  and  is  presently  as- 
signed to  other  foreign  countries — for- 
eign countries  which  also  have  an  addi- 
tional 15  percent  of  the  growth  factor. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  certainlj'  hope  the 
members  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
of  the  House  will  read  carefully  this 
testimony  and  the  statements  that  we 
have  heard  and  call  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  protect  our  farm- 
ers. I  certainly  hope  we  will  not  be 
faced  m  June  of  next  year  with  the  sit- 
uation where  we  will  again  have  to  im- 
mediately pass  another  extension  of  the 
Sugar  Act. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  bring- 
ing this  matter  up,  and  I  join  with  many 
of  the  statements  that  have  been  made 
here  today  on  the  floor. 

There  are  a  couple  of  things  that  I 
think  should  be  put  in  the  Record.  One 
of  them  is  the  recent  situation  which 
has  happened  to  the  price  of  sugar, 
which  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
fact  unlimited  acreage  was  given  to  the 
domestic  farmers  this  year — there  were 
no  restrictions — plus  the  fact  that  the 
entire  amount  of  the  Cuban  allocation 
was  made  available  to  other  places.  On 
the  ground  that  the  Cuban  allocation 
would  go  to  the  domestic  farmers,  acre- 
age was  expanded  in  many  places.  We 
now  have  in  certain  portions  of  this 
country  a  surplus  of  sugar  which  is  re- 
flected in  the  recent  price  that  has  gone 
down  54  cents  since  the  first  of  June  this 
year  on  raw  sugar.  That  is  the  price  in 
New  York. 

I  have  recently  written  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  asking  that  he  put 
into  effect  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  the 
import  quotas  that  were  reallocated.  I 
have  not  received  an  answer  to  this  let- 
ter. But  if  we  can  get  that  into  effect,  it 
will  boost  the  price  again.  The  price  of 
the  sugar  itself  is  reflected  in  the  price 
the  growers  get  for  their  sugar  beets. 
This  is  important  from  the  domestic 
point  of  view. 

The  only  other  way  to  strengthen  the 
price  structure  at  the  present  time  is  for 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  reduce 
the  consumption  estimate.  Up  to  date  I 
have  not  received  an  answer  to  that  re- 
quest either.  We  have  found  over  a 
period  of  12  years  that  the  primary  dif- 
ficulty in  working  out  this  problem  so 
that  we  can  get  a  fair  share  for  the 
American  farmer  in  the  production  of 
sugar  in  this  country  has  been  generated 
by  the  State  Department.  Every  time 
we  turn  around  and  try  to  get  a  domestic 
program  we  run  head  on  into  the  State 
Department  which  says  that  we  have  to 
do  something  for  the  other  countries  be- 
fore we  help  ourselves.  That  is  a  point 
that  we  can  keep  on  hammering  and 
maybe  we  will  make  enough  of  an  im- 
pression so  that  we  can  get  a  stable 
program  next  year. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  REIPEL.  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  Texas  for  takin'^  the 
leadership  in  presenting  this  important 
problem  to  the  House. 

The  farmers  in  my  district,  which  is 
a  new  beet  sugar  area,  are  looking  to  the 
gentleman  for  the  kind  of  leadership 
they  feel  will  help  us  to  get  some  quotas 
in  beet  sugar  and  in  the  other  domestic 
areas  so  that  we  can  develop  our  econ- 
omy out  there,  which  is  more  in  the 
nature  of  the  production  of  some  crops 
that  are  in  surplus  that  could  be  put 
into  beet  sugar,  which  is  not  in  surplus. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  gentlemsin  for  this  leader- 
ship here  in  the  House.  It  has  been 
promised  in  the  early  part  of  the  session 


that  definite  consideration  will  be  given 
during  this  session  to  permanent  sugar 
legislation,  but  that  has  not  been  forth- 
coming. Through  efforts  such  as  the 
gentleman's  and  the  others  who  have 
been  working  so  diligently,  I  hope  be- 
fore this  session  is  over — certainly  early 
in  the  next  session — we  will  have  some 
permanent  legislation. 

If  sugarbeet  acreage  controls  are  im- 
posed next  year,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  can  justly  be  accused 
of  not  keeping  faith  with  the  American 
farmer. 

The  U.S.  Congress  and  particularly  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  been  put 
in  the  unfortunate  position  of  failing  to 
keep  faith  with  the  farmer— failing  to 
fulfill  pledges — because  of  the  failure 
to  move  on  long-range  sugar  legislation 
this  year.     Let  me  cite  the  record: 

On  page  2  of  House  of  Representa- 
tives Report  No.  79  of  the  87th  Congress, 
1st  session,  a  report  presented  March 
14.  19G1.  I  find  these  words:  j 

Amendments  to  the  basic  Sugar  Act  will 
be  thoroughly  considered  in  open  hearings 
on  the  enactment  of  more  permanent  sugar 
legislation,  which  the  chairman  has  stated 
will  be  scheduled  as  early  as  possible  In 
May.  At  these  hearings  those  interested  in 
the  various  aspects  of  the  Sugar  Act  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  appear  before 
the  committee  and  express  their  points  of 
view  and  the  committee  itself  will  have  full 
opportunity  to  Integrate  the  various  pro- 
posals Into  the  act  as  a  whole  and  reach  a 
mature  and  informed  decision  on  an  amend- 
ment and  extension  of  the  act  whlqh  will 
best  serve  the  national  interest. 

On  pa2;e  2  of  House  of  Representatives 
Report  No.  212  of  the  87th  Congress.  1st 
session.  I  find  these  words: 

The  .Senate  adopted  an  amendment  giv- 
ing domestic  are.is  absolute  priority  on  any 
quota  withdrawn  from  Cuba  and  giving 
"new  and  potential  producers  of  sugarbeets 
and  sugarcane"  certain  consideration  In 
the  event  restrictive  proportionate  share.s 
are  reimpo.'^Pd  on  domestic  beet  <ir  cane 
production. 

The  Senate  receded  from  this  amendment 
with  the  understanding  that  hearings  on  a 
long-range  sugar  bill  will  be  started  by  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Agriculture  eaxly  in 
May  and  that  every  effort  will  be  niBde  to 
report  a  bill  and  pass  it  through  the  House 
at  ihl.s  session  of  Congress  The  House 
conferees  also  expressed  the  hope  tbnt  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  would  Tunder- 
take  hearings  contemporaneously  with  those 
of  the  House  so  that  long-range  sugar  legis- 
lation might  be  enacted  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date 

We  all  know  what  happened.  Only 
2  partial  days  were  devoted  to  Sugar 
Act  hearings — May  18  and  19. 

A  sugar  bill  never  did  come  out  of  the 
committee,  although  numerous  sugar 
bills  were  referred  to  the  committee. 

Now  let  me  quote  again  from  the 
March  14  report — this  time  from  pages 
4  and  5 : 

As  stated  above,  the  committee  will  begin 
hearings  in  May  to  writ*  long-term  sugar 
legislation.  The  committee  is  well  aware  of 
the  problems  and  aspirations  of  the  domestic 
sugar-producing  Industry  and  at  th.%t  time 
spokesmen  for  prospective  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  sugarbeets  and  sugarcane  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  fully  present  their 
views.  It  is  the  view  of  the  committee  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  not  re- 


Impoee  acreage  controls  until  the  commit- 
tee has  held  such  hearings.  Furthermore,  it 
Is  the  committee's  hope  that  the  Secretary 
will  not  find  It  necessary  to  relmpose  suear- 
beet  acreage  controls  during  the  life  of  the 
interim  extension  of  the  act  reported  herein. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  would  be  a  sad 
mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  impo.se  acreage  limitations  on  sugar- 
beets  next  year  It  would,  in  truth,  be  a 
breach  of  faith. 

Reimposition  of  restrictive  controls  on 
the  1962  crop  sugarbeet  program  would 
be  discriminatorj'  against  the  domestic 
producer,  a  travesty  upon  the  taxpayer 
and  a  .severe  blow  to  both  new  and  old 
growers. 

It  would  be  unbelievable  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  If  our  State  and  Agriculture 
Departments  demonstrated  in  this  man- 
ner that  they  think  more  of  the  foreign 
sugar  producer  than  of  the  American 
farmer. 

My  district  in  eastern  South  Dakota  is 
a  lartze  producer  of  crops  now  in  surplus, 
particularly  wheat  and  corn.  Only  re- 
cently we  have  discovered  the  huge  po- 
tential for  successful  cultivation  of 
sugarbeets. 

The  opportunity  to  expand  production 
of  sugarbeets  would  have  a  highly  favor- 
able impact  in  .^stabilizing  our  up-and- 
down  aerlcultural  economy,  preserving 
the  small  town,  attracting  new  agncul- 
tural-type  industries,  providing  employ- 
ment, and  reversing  the  trend  toward 
larger  and  fewer  farms. 

The  Federal  Government  has  invested 
many  thousands  of  dollars  in  studying 
the  Oahe  irrigation  project  in  eastern 
South  Dakota,  which  will  serve  nearly  a 
half-million  acres  suitable  for  sugarbeet 
production.  Sugarbeets  could  be  and 
should  be  the  backbone  of  this  project, 
assuring  the  Federal  Government  that 
its  extensive  investment  will  be  returned 
many  times  over. 

The  farmers  of  my  district  critically 
need  a  more  diversified  cropping  pro- 
gram. Sugarbeets  fit  their  need  for  a 
high  income  ca.sh  crop,  while  in  addition 
providing  byproducts  for  livestock  feed- 
ing, an  indu.stry  which  provides  80  per- 
cent of  South  Dakota's  farm  income. 

The  capacity  of  the  Belle  Fourche 
plant  of  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co  .  our  only 
sugar  market,  will  barely  scratch  the  sur- 
face of  the  production  capacity  in  my 
district.  Restrictions  at  this  time  would 
be  a  crushing  blow  to  agricultural  devel- 
opment in  South  Dakota  as  well  as  other 
farm  areas  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
his  statement  today  and  for  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  sugarbeets. 

Mr  Speaker,  at  the  present  time  the 
United  States  is  importing  45  percent 
of  our  sugar  needs.  The  55  percent  that 
we  produce  domestically  includes  that 
which  is  produced  by  our  offshore  is- 
lands and  po.ssessions.  A  continuation 
of  this  ratio  cannot  be  justified  and 
should  not  be  contmued. 


There  are  many  basic  reasons  why  our 
domestic  sugarbeet  growing  and  proc- 
essing should  be  increased.  In  the  first 
place  the  farm  problems  are  still  with- 
out solution  and  while  commonsense 
dictates  we  do  everything  that  we  can 
to  lessen  the  problem  of  surpluses  we 
cannot  in  good  conscience  cut  back 
American  farmers  wheat  and  feed  gram 
acreage  and  at  the  same  time  increase 
imports  of  a  nonsurplus  crop,  sugar. 
This  is  so  elementary  that  it  need  not 
be  argued 

Take  for  example  the  Southwest  Kan- 
sas Sugar  Beet  Council  as  pointed  out 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture by  Harold  Purdy  and  Harry  L 
Lightcap,  sugar  producer.--  of  Deerfield 
and  Hugoton.  Kans .  respectively,  on 
May  18.  1961  The  council  is  composed 
of  the  Southwest  Kansas  Irrigation  As- 
sociation, the  Pawnee  Valley  Irrigation 
Association,  High  Plains  Beet  Growers 
A.ssociation.  and  Ark  Valley  Beet  Grow- 
ers Association  This  council  repre- 
sents 20  counties  in  the  southwest  area 
of  the  State  of  Kansas.  These  20  coun- 
ties have  a  total  area  of  approximately 
10  million  acres  of  farmland  and  at  the 
present  time  there  are  2.910  irrigation 
wells  supplying  water  for  822.000  acres 
of  land  under  irrigation. 

This  area  has  a  large  underground 
supply  of  water.  Geolo£;ical  sur\eys  and 
logs  of  gas  wells  and  water  wells  drilled 
in  the  area  show  the  water-bearing 
sands  to  be  from  200  to  500  feet  thick 
with  an  average  of  about  300  to  350  feet 
over  the  area.  Tlie  Geological  Survey 
indicates  there  has  been  no  serious  low- 
ering of  the  water  level  in  southwestern 
KaiLsas.  With  thi.^  vast  supply  of  water 
and  great  numbers  of  underdeveloped 
acres  with  the  prospect  of  growing  pay- 
ing crops,  it  would  be  no  trouble  or  effort 
to  put  another  1  million  acres  under  irri- 
gation. The  US  Department  of  Interior 
and  Kansas  Stale  Geological  Survey  an- 
ticipate the  supply  of  water  on  the  up- 
lands will  last  several  decades  and  along 
the  several  river  valleys  it  will  last  in- 
definitely. 

Tliese  gentlemen  further  pointed  out 
that  this  area  in  western  Kansas  was  one 
of  many  in  the  United  States  where 
sugarbeets  could  be  grown  and  in  speak- 
ing for  new  growers  they  nevertheless 
clearly  pointed  out  they  did  not  want  to 
gain  at  the  expense  of  old  growers  but 
simply  wanted  to  get  into  the  business 
with  a  quota  over  and  above  the  present 
old  growers'  quota. 

There  are  9.000  acres  of  sugarbeets 
grown  in  the  area  these  gentlemen  re- 
ferred to  which  must  be  shipped  to  our 
neighboring  State  of  Colorado  for  proc- 
essing and  since  acreage  restrictions 
were  removed  many  potential  growers, 
eager  to  plant  beets,  have  been  unable 
to  find  a  processing  plant  to  handle 
them 

Another  Kansan  who  testified  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
with  respect  to  long-range  sugar  legisla- 
tion on  May  18.  1961.  was  Orvin  Mar- 
quardt  from  Courtland,  Kans.  Mr  Mar- 
quardt  is  the  manager  of  the  Kansas 
Bostwick  Irrigation  District,  located  in 
north-central   Kansas,   and   clearly   de- 


scribed the  vast  area  in  north-central 
Kansas  which  could  profitably  produce 
sugarbeets.     Restated: 

Sugarbeete  have  long  been  recognized  as 
a  crop  that  contributes  greatly  toward  a 
well-balanced  diversified  farming  program 
i;l(ing  with  a  more  stable  income  than  other 
crops.  Sugarbeets  require  a  higher  Invest- 
ment and  greater  production  expenditures 
than  feed  grains,  so  that  a  firm,  long-range 
sugarbeet  progriun  is  essential.  Past  experi- 
ence with  the  feed  grains  also  illustrates  that 
such  a  progr.im  must  be  correctly  managed 
t-o  insure  the  grower  a  firm  and  profitable 
market  for  his  sugarbeets. 

As  previously  stated  for  the  Record, 
farmers  of  Kansas  have  as  much  right  to 
provide  sugar  for  the  American  market 
as  do  the  sugar  interests  of  India.  Aus- 
tralia, and  Hong  Kong.  Yet  farmers  of 
Kansas,  under  the  present  law,  are  for- 
bidden the  right  to  replace  one  ounce  of 
Cuban  sugar,  while  24  foreign  nations 
around  the  globe  have  been  authorized 
shipments  of  3.247.195  tons  to  replace 
Cuban  sugar  in  the  American  market. 
Nine  of  these  nations  have  never  had  a 
quota  in  this  market. 

To  demonstrate  good  faith  and  a  desire 
to  help  find  a  solution  to  the  present  leg- 
islative stalemate,  the  four  Republican 
freshmen  Members  on  the  Aericulture 
Committee  have  indicated  to  the  chair- 
man our  willingness  to  remain  after  ad- 
journment of  Contircss  to  serve  on  a  sub- 
committee and  hold  hearings  on 
long-range  sugar  legislation.  We  feel 
the  problem  is  of  such  urgency  that  it 
deserves  our  attention  now — not  just  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  present  exten- 
sion of  the  Sugar  Act  in  June  1962. 

The  opportunity  which  exists  for  giving 
American  growers  tlieir  fair  share  of 
the  Cuban  windfall  may  never  present 
itself  again  if  further  delays  are  en- 
countered. American  growers  and  po- 
tential growers  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  and  willingness  to  increase  sugar- 
beet  production  if  only  they  can  be  given 
the  assurance  and  protection  they  de- 
serve. 

The  inaction  by  both  Congress  and  the 
executive  department  to  take  affirmative 
action  leading  toward  an  equitable  solu- 
tion IS  deplorable  Why  is  it  so  difficult 
to  take  quick  positive  action  for  the 
American  farmer?  Why  is  this  admin- 
istration holding  hearings  to  determine 
feasibility  of  reducing  sugarbeet  acre- 
age? Why  do  we  permit  shipments  of 
12.000  tons  of  sugar  from  El  Salvador; 
17.000  tons  from  Guatemala;  336.474 
tons  from  Brazil;  36.000  tons  from  Ecua- 
dor: 46.000  tons  from  Colombia:  75.000 
tons  from  the  French  West  Indies;  90.000 
tons  from  Australia.  5.000  tons  from 
Paraguay;  and  225.000  tons  from  India, 
countries  not  having  a  regular  quota? 
Why  do  we  give  an  extra  windfall  of 
490.731  tons  to  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines; 544.870  tons  to  Peru;  222,723 
tons  to  the  Dominican  Republic:  589.591 
tons  to  Mexico;  25,897  tons  to  Nicaragxia; 
37.005  tons  to  Haiti;  5.851  tons  to  the 
Netherlands;  186.048  tons  to  Nationalist 
China — Formosa;  6,020  tons  to  Panama: 
26,282  tons  to  Costa  Rica;  1,266  tons  to 
Canada;  1,034  tons  to  the  United  King- 
dom; 1,453  tons  to  Belgium;  265,923  tons 
to  the  Federation  of  the  West  Indies  and 


British  Guiana;  and  27  tons  to  Hong 
Kong — 9  times  the  regular  Hong  Kong 
quota'' 

There  are  the  unanswered  $64  ques- 
tions. This  policy  is  incomprehensible, 
inconsistent,  indefensible,  and  consti- 
tutes an  indictment  of  the  American 
farmer. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  think  there 
are  many  words  that  can  be  said  to  fully 
describe  the  picture  that  has  been  built 
up  through  the  years.  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  has  been  very  nice  about 
the  situation,  and  he  is  to  be  honored 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  hsis  at- 
tacked the  proposition  from  the  stand- 
point of  being  reasonable  and  practical 
and  in  the  best  mterests  of  this  Nation. 
I  think  he  is  entitled  to  reciprocation. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  VvTCKERSHAM.  Mr,  Speaker. 
I  should  like  to  say  that  there  are  many 
Members  of  this  Congress  that  feel  exact- 
ly like  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Not 
only  IS  each  one  of  the  Members  that 
will  speak  today  speaking  for  you.  but 
he  will  be  speaking  for  four  or  five  or 
half  a  dozen  people  in  his  area. 

GFNFR.M_    LFAVE    TO    EXTEND    REMARKS 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  be  allowed  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record  on  the  subject  we 
have   just   been   discussing. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  IMr.  Nyg.^ard]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  NYGAARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  sugar 
production  and  import  control  should  not 
be  determined  by  what  appears  to  be  an 
easy  solution — that  of  reducing  the  beet 
production. 

And  why? 

First,  our  Nation  needs  a  firm,  secure 
supply  of  sugar,  particularly  because  of 
the  present  world  condition. 

Second,  the  economy  of  our  agricul- 
ture needs  a  boost  that  can  so  easily  be 
given  them  by  increasing  sugar  alloca- 
tions for  domestic  producers,  including 
Hawaii. 

Third,  our  national  defense  needs  this 
production  for  munitions  and  food  for 
our  Armed  Forces,  as  well  as  for  food 
for  our  civilian  population  which  is  un- 
der additional  strain  and  load  in  times 
of  stress. 

Our  agricultural  producers  are  again 
ready,  eager,  and  able  to  produce  any 
and  all  of  the  food  and  fiber  for  our 
national  needs,  in  peace  or  in  war. 

Let  us  not  deny  them  the  opportunity. 
Let  us  help  them  help  us. 

We  have  been  told  that  it  was  neces- 
sarv-  to  hold  in  abeyance  the  sugar  allo- 
cations  which   weie   taken   away   from 
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Cuba  due  to  the  unfriendly  government 
in  that  country  which  we  all  had  hoped 
would  be  of  a  temporary  nature.  The 
Idea  was  that  we  should  be  able,  in  the 
event  of  a  new  and  friendly  government, 
to  restore  the  sugar  allocation  to  that 
country  in  the  interests  of  better  inter- 
national relations. 

The  actual  fact  is  that  this  allocation 
has  been  redistributed  by  increasing  in 
tremendous  proportion  the  sugar  alloca- 
tions to  other  foreign  nations  previously 
receiving  allocations  from  us.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  extended  new  allocations 
to  certain  countries  with  whom  we  have 
not  had  any  prior  sugar  trade. 

According  to  this  activity,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  our  own  people  are  not  entitled 
to  a  break  in  economics  but  that  foreign 
countries  can  be  the  only  recipients  of 
anything  we  do  in  aid  and  assistance. 
When  I  speak  of  aid  and  assistance,  I  do 
not  mean  the  social  programs  we  are 
developing  here  in  this  country,  those 
programs  are  not  a  gift,  they  are  bought 
and  paid  for  by  our  people,  the  taxpayers. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  these  windfalls 
in  foreign  trade,  particularly  in  our  pur- 
chase of  sugar  under  the  allocations  to 
foreign  nations. 

We  are  setting  a  precedent  here  that 
is  going  to  be  hard  to  withdraw,  and 
again  the  American  farmer  may  be  asked 
to  sacrifice  his  allocations  for  the  bene- 
fit of  so-called  international  relations. 

One  need  not  be  an  isolationist  to  show 
concern  for  our  American  people,  and  on 
this  basis  I  state  that  I  feel  the  American 
farmer  has  been  very  unjustly  treated 
in  the  allocations  of  sugar  quotas  over 
a  period  of  years.  I  think  we  should  cor- 
rect this  situation  now. 

Mrs.  MAY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 

,    imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 

Colorado  [Mr.  Chenovv'eth]  may  extend 

his  remarks  at  this  i>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKE21  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sugar  problem  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant issues  facing  our  Nation  today. 

We  find  ourselves  in  an  almost  unbe- 
lievable situation  as  to  the  production 
of  domestic  beet  sugar.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  United  States  has  lost  its  for- 
mer main  sugar  supplier,  Cuba,  which 
has  categorically  joined  the  Communist 
camp,  and  the  Nation  is  contending  with 
international  perils  which  could  result 
overnight  in  a  severe  shortage  of  sugar. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  a  sugar  law 
which  is  outdated  and  which  should  have 
been  revised  at  this  session,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  thinking  about 
restricting  the  marketing  of  beet  sugar 
and  may  actually  cut  back  plantings  of 
beets  in  the  spring  of  1962. 

This  occurs  as  to  a  crop  with  respect  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  deficit 
and  not  a  surplus  producer,  a  crop  which 
is  economically  very  attractive  to  grow- 
ers and  at  a  time  when  growers  would 
Uke  very  much  to  increase  their  acreage. 

I  represent  an  old,  established  beet- 
growing  area,  in  which  the  growing  and 
processing  of  sugarbeets  represents  one 
of  our  principal  economic  strengths.  It 
would  be  most  unfortunate  if,  due  either 


to  marketing  restrictions  or  to  a  1982 
crop  control  program,  beet  growers  in  my 
district  were  forced  to  cut  back  their 
production  from  this  year's  levels,  as 
would  happen  if  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  reduces  1962  beet  acreage. 

The  interests  of  growers  in  my  district 
would  be  best  served  by  permitting  them 
to  continue  producing  at  this  years  level, 
which  represents  substantially  full  plant 
capacity,  while  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture carries  out  his  obligation  under  the 
law  to  see  that  the  sugar  price  is  one 
which  will  "fairly  and  equitably  main- 
tain and  protect  the  welfare  of  the 
domestic  sugar  industry."  Not  only 
would  this  serve  the  best  interests  of 
these  beet  growers  and  the  economy  of 
my  district,  which  benefits  tremendously 
from  a  long  period  of  factory  operation, 
but  also  the  overall  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion, including  those  of  housewives  and 
food  manufacturers.  I  feel  our  national 
interests  are  best  served  by  having  pro- 
duced and  available  for  marketing  the 
largest  possible  domestic  production. 

And  finally,  if,  as  Secretary  Freeman 
has  stated  he  will  recommend,  the  Na- 
tion is  to  rely  on  the  beet  sugar  industry 
for  a  greater  part  of  our  total  needs,  then 
it  behooves  the  beet  sugar  industry  to  do 
all  it  can  in  this  direction. 

We  in  the  old  producing  areas  natur- 
ally want  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
produce  and  sell  all  we  can  at  a  price 
that  will  be  fair  and  equitable  to  us 
We  recognize,  however,  that  the  demand 
of  the  Nation  for  more  domestic  supar 
production  should  also  be  satisfied  in 
part  by  areas  which  do  not  now  produce 
or  which  produce  only  small  quantities 
of  sugarbeets.  We  have  favored  in  the 
past  and  will  support  in  the  future  legis- 
lation which  will  permit  the  continued 
capacity  operation  of  the  established  beet 
sugar  industry,  and  which  will  also  allow 
for  the  economic  production  of  beets 
and  construction  and  operation  of  new- 
factories  in  areas  which  do  not  now  have 
such  facilities. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  8865, 
which  would  lift  marketing  and  crop  re- 
strictions on  domestic  producers  during 
1961  and  1962.  Many  leaders  of  the 
beet  sugar  industry  are  convinced  that 
the  action  proposed  by  this  bill  is  not 
only  a  desirable  but  very  logical  first  step 
in  plans  for  enacting  early  in  the  next 
session  long-term  sugar  legislation  that 
will  recognize  the  right  of  the  existing 
industry  to  produce  at  full  capacity  and 
which  will  also  permit  the  entry  Into 
the  business  on  an  orderly  basis  of  new 
areas  which  desire  to  grow  beets. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentler 
man  from  South  Dakota?  jl 

There  was  no  objection.  •! 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  commending  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  in  taking  the  lead 
on  this  unjustified  sugar  problem. 

Why  should  the  American  farmer  be 
prevented  from  using  his  acreage  for  the 
production  of  sugar?  Why  should  the 
American  taxpayer  be  forced  to  pay 
millions  of  dollars  annually  to  take  farm- 


land out  of  produclfion  while  sugar,  which 
could  be  grown  and  produced  on  these 
idled  acres,  is  imported? 

This  procedure  is  not  only  unfair  to 
the  farmer,  it  is  unfair  to  the  taxpayer, 
it  is  unfair  to  the  consumer. 

As  proof  of  the  fact  that  farmers 
across  the  Nation  are  anxious  to  obtain 
the  right  to  increase  sugar  acreage  I  ask 
permission  to  insert  as  a  portion  of  my 
remark.s  a  letter  received  August  21,  1961. 
from  P.  W.  BerReson.  manager  of  the 
Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  of  Belle  Pourchc, 
S.  Dak.,  which  is.  in  part,  as  follows. 

The  svigarbeet  expansion  potential  in 
South  Dakota  is  tremendous. 

The  existing  cropping  program  on  the 
rich,  fertile  soil  of  much  of  the  area  of 
South  Dakota  does  not  reach  the  limit  of 
the  productive  capacity  of   the  land. 

Natural  rainfall  in  some  areas  is  sufficient 
to  support  a  more  intensified  cropping  pro- 
gram including  sugarbeet.s. 

Underground  aquifers  lie  under  the  ter- 
rain of  thousands  of  acres  and  could  pro- 
Mde  supplemental  water  for  Irrigation.  The 
interest  in  irrigation  is  Just  being  awakened. 
A  high  income  cash  crop  such  a*  sugar  beets 
stimulates  Irrigation  developments.  This 
development  could  bring  a  great  economic 
boom  to  South  Dakota. 

The  Oahe  reclamation  project  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly.  The  people  of  South  Da- 
kot.a  are  supporting  it  to  the  fullest  extent. 
This  project  alone  wUl  irrigate  one-half  mil- 
lion acres  of  fertile  land.  Sugarbeets  could 
be  and  should  be  the  backbone  of  this  Irri- 
gation project. 

The  farmers  of  South  Dakota  critically 
need  a  more  diversified  cropping  progr.-un. 
.Sugarbeets  fits  their  need  for  a  high-income 
cish  crop  plus  providing  byproducts  for 
South  Dakota's  large  livestock  industry. 

The  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.  l.s  very  inter- 
ested in  expanding  sugarbeet  production  to 
the  maxinaum  of  the  great  potential  known 
to  exist  In  South  Dakota. 

The  expansion  program  undertaken  this 
year  proves  that  the  crop  can  be  grown  very 
successfully  In  many  new  area-s  of  South 
Dakota.  The  South  Dakota  farmers  need 
this  crop  and  desire  to  expand  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  The  capacity  of  the  Belle 
Fourche  factory  will  ordy  scratch  the  sur- 
face of  the  production  capacity  of  South 
Dakota. 

A  stable  Sugar  Act  which  allows  an  orderly 
expansion  of  the  domestic  Industry  is  sorely 
needed  so  that  further  sugarbeet -processing 
facilities  could  be  established  in  South 
Dakota. 

Sugarbeet  acreage  restrictions  at  this  time 
would  certainly  be  a  crushing  blow  to  the 
overall  agricultural  development  of  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr,  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Aiizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  we  pursue  the  folly  of  reduc- 
ing sugarbeet  acreage  and  cutting  back 
the  production  of  this  vital  industry  in 
these  perilous  times,  we  shall  be  ignoring 
the  lessons  of  history  and  taking  steps 
exactly  contrary  to  what  experience 
shows  is  the  wise  course. 

All  the  great  generals  of  history  have 
recognized  the  importance  of  food  to 
military  success.  To  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte is  attributed  the  statement  that 
'an  army  marches  on  its  stomach."    To 
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Napoleon  Bonaparte  also  goes  the  credit 
for  establishing  the  beet  sugar  industry 
of  Fiance,  and  for  demonstrating  to  all 
the  world  the  importance  and  vital  ne- 
cessity of  a  dependable  •"home"  source 
of  sugar  production,  especially  during 
times  of  national   peril. 

In  the  year  1811.  the  British  fleet,  pa- 
trolling the  coasts  of  France,  effectively 
blocked  shipments  of  sugar  to  France 
from  the  West  Indies.  Sugar  prices  in 
France  rose  to  a  dollar  a  pound  More 
serious  than  the  inflated  price  was  the 
shortage  of  this  vital,  high-energy  food 
for  Napoleon's  armies. 

Just  a  few  year.s  before,  a  German 
scientist  had  succeeded  in  extracting 
sugar — identical  to  that  obtained  from 
the  cane  plant^ — from  the  white  Sile.sian 
beet,  on  a  limited  commercial  scale.  The 
French  had  become  interested,  and  a 
couple  of  small  French  factories  had  been 
started. 

When  Napoleon  s  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  existence  of  a  small  beet  sugar 
factory  at  the  village  of  Passy,  he  im- 
mediately went  there  to  see  for  himself 
and  pinned  the  Cross  of  Honor  on  Ben- 
jamin Deles.sert.  who  had  erected  the 
factory  and  was  operating  it  A  few 
days  later,  in  March  of  1811.  he  broupht 
the  French  beet  sugar  industry  into  ex- 
istence on  a  large  scale  by  the  stroke  of 
his  quill  pen  He  sicned  a  decree  pro- 
viding for  the  planting  79.000  acres  of 
sugarbeets.  for  erecting  beet  sugar  fac- 
tories, and  for  establishing  six  experi- 
mental stations  to  assist  farmers  in 
planting  and  developinc  the  new  crop. 
He  appropriated  1  million  francs  to  im- 
plement this  program. 

Thus  the  dire  need  for  a  quick-energy 
food— produced  on  "home"  territory, 
where  enemy  fleets  could  not  interfere 
With  its  arrival  for  French  consumers 
and  the  French  Army — broupht  the  beet 
sui-'ar  industry  into  beinu  on  a  large  scale 
in  France.  As  a  result  of  Napoleons 
various  decrees.  334  small  beet  sugar  fac- 
tories were  erected  in  France  in  1812  and 
1813.  Today.  t)eet  sugar  is  produced  in 
virtually  every  European  country,  and 
the  sugarbeet  is  the  basic  source  of 
supply  for  all  of  Europe. 

Now  what  can  we  leai^n  from  this  les- 
son of  history? 

First,  it  reaffirms  what  we  all  know 
and  should,  at  this  critical  stage  in  our 
own  history,  again  recognize:  that  the 
only  sure  and  dependable  source  of  sup- 
ply of  supar  for  U.S.  consumers  is  supar 
that  is  produced  within  the  continental 
borders  of  the  United  States.  There  is 
no  danger  that  this  sugar  will  fail  to 
reach  us  because  of  submarine  warfare 
No  ocean  shipping  lanes  are  involved  in 
sugar  produced  within  our  own  conti- 
nental border.  The  supar  is  produced 
here  and  so  it  is  available  here 

Second,  it  provides  a  demonstration  of 
the  importance  of  sugar,  that  high-ener- 
gy food,  to  the  welfare  of  a  nation. 
Napoleon  recognized  its  importance  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  created  an  indus- 
try to  assure  his  armies  and  the  French 
people  a  dependable  supply. 

Third — and  this  is  the  greatest  lesson 
we  can  learn — in  this  time  of  national 
crisis  It  is  in  our  own  national  interest  to 
increase  and  encourage  greater  produc- 


tion of  sugarbeets  in  the  continental 
United  States.  And  it  follows  that  it  is 
contrary  to  our  national  interest  to  re- 
strict and  discourage  production  of 
sugarbeets. 

Let  us.  then,  heed  this  great  lesson  of 
history.  Let  us  learn  from  the  past,  and 
act  upon  what  we  learn,  so  that  we  may 
with  greater  confidence  face  an  uncer- 
tain and  dangerous  future. 

Mr,  BEERMANN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska .' 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
i  Mr.  Rogers]  for  vigorously  pursuing  the 
sugar  problem  and  giving  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  our  views. 

It  has  become  mcreasinply  plain  that 
the  Department  of  State  is  a  roadblock 
in  the  path  of  American  agriculture  bal- 
ancing supply  and  demand. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  sugar- 
beet  growers,  the  processors  of  sugar- 
beets,  and  all  other  interested  segments 
of  our  economy  are  very  desirous  of 
helping  the  United  States  produce  more 
of  the  sugar  needed  for  our  consump- 
tion. 

Why  are  the  efforts  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  all  the  people  who 
are  interested  in  growing  sugarbeets 
being  thwarted?  Why  not  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  growers  of  corn,  wheat, 
milo.  and  cotton  to  reduce  their  pro- 
duction of  surplus  crops  and  produce 
a  crop  in  demand — sugarbeets? 

The  con.«:t ruction  of  new  supar  mills, 
costing  approximately  $15  million  per 
plant  would  help  our  economy  by  reduc- 
ing unemployment  and  increasing  capi- 
tal expenditures  And  there  would  be 
a  continuing:  annual  income  to  the 
growers. 

The  Department  of  State  is  purchas- 
ing 45  percent  of  our  sugar  needs  and 
selling  veiT  little  of  our  surplus  crops 
in  exchange.  Why  not  produce  this  45 
percent  of  our  sugar  needs  on  land  that 
is  presently  growing  crops  in  surplus'' 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  State 
is  a  contributing  factor  in  not  allowing 
American  agriculture  freedom  to  operate 
under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with 
dismay  that  I  observe  the  latest  letter 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
relative  to  the  1962  sugarbeet  acreage 
program.  It  was  not  news  that  sugar- 
beet  grower  associations  and  processors 
are  to  express  their  views  and  recom- 
mendations in  Denver  next  week  on 
whether  the  1962  acreage  of  sugarbeets 
should  be  restricted  or  not  restricted. 
But  it  was  news  to  discover  the  Agri- 
culture Department  had  already  worked 
out  a  tentative  plan  that  would  cut 
domestic  .sugarbeet  acreage  to  about  87 
percent  of  the  1961  level.  However,  the 
Department  was  careful  to  say  that  the 
plan  was  being  considered  only  "in  the 
event  it  determines  that  restrictive  pro- 
portionate shares  will  be  necessary" 

This  latest  move  by  the  Agriculture 
Department  exemplifies  the  wisdom  of 


a  statement  I  released  to  my  constitu- 
ents on  August  9.  1961.  that  the  now 
available  Cuban  sugar  quota  will  again 
become  the  "plum"  in  1962  of  other 
foreign  interests,  to  the  disservice  of  the 
American  farmer. 

This  might  all  have  been  avoided  by 
the  consideration  and  passage  of  long- 
term  sugar  legislation  this  year,  which 
has  been  consistently  recommended  by 
various  Members  of  this  Congress,  in- 
cludmg  myself. 

House  Agriculture  Committee  Chair- 
man Harold  D.  Cooley,  in  a  letter  to 
me.  called  it  "unfortunate"  that  he  has 
not  yet  received  the  recommendations 
from  either  the  President  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  with  reference  to  an 
extension  of  the  sugar  program.  Con- 
gressman CooLEY  said  legislative  hear- 
ings would  "not  accomplish  anything  at 
all"  if  held  prior  to  receiving  recom- 
mendations from  the  administration. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  American 
farmer  should  now  be  asked  to  slash  his 
production  :o  87  percent  of  the  1961  crop 
in  view  of  the  available  Cuban  quota. 
And  yet  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
refuses  to  even  recommend  expansion  of 
U.S.  sugarbeet  acreage  until  at  least 
next  year,  which  at  best  will  be  of  no 
benefit  to  the  fanner  imtil  at  least  1963. 

It  is  further  alarming  to  note  that 
foreign  supplies  of  sugar  have  been  pur- 
chased to  the  degree  that  they  have  al- 
ready had  an  adverse  effect  on  sugar 
prices.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
ported last  week  that  the  Government 
has  set  quotas  so  high  that  prices  out- 
run demand — and  "sugar  plenty  prom- 
ises to  drive  prices  still  lower." 

The  U.S.  Beet  Sugar  Association, 
through  lis  president,  Robert  H.  Shields, 
informed  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free- 
man and  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  that 
raw  sugar  i)rices  have  declined  50  points 
in  about  as  many  days.  Shields  called 
for  prompt  Government  action  and  rec- 
ommended that  the  Govei'nment  "notify 
the  foreign  countries  to  whom  the 
Cuban  windfall  has  been  allocated  that 
until  further  notice  only  90  percent  of 
their  allocations  may  be  imported  into 
the  United  States." 

This  is  a  fair  approach  to  the  problem. 
But  instead,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment will  hold  hearings:  One  for  the 
purpose  of  allotting  the  marketing  of 
domestic  beet  sugar  for  1961.  the  other 
to  consider  slashing  the  1962  acreage. 

I  hope  I  am  wrong.  I  hope  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  have  lis- 
tened with  an  open  mind  when  the  pub- 
lic hearing  was  held  this  week  in  Denver. 
But  I  am  sorely  afraid  it  is  just  another 
case  of  the  Department's  playing  lip- 
service  to  the  farmer  while  displaying  a 
preclosed  mind. 

The  reduction  or  even  the  limitation 
of  sugarbeet  acreage  at  this  critical  time 
in  our  Nation's  history  would  be  utterly 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States,  and  contrary  to  national 
policy  established  by  the  Congress  more 
than  27  years  ago  and  repeatedly 
reemphasized  since  then. 

As  recently  as  June  6,  1960.  on  page 
3  of  House  of  Representatives  Report  No. 
1746.  a  duly  constituted  committee  of 
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this  Congress,  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  stated: 

For  many  years  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  U.S.  Government  for  defense  and  stra- 
tegic reasons — to  preserve  within  the  United 
States  the  ability  to  produce  a  substantial 
portion  of  our  sugar  requirements.  This 
has  been  done  because  sugar  is  an  essen- 
tial and  vital  food  product  needed  by  Ameri- 
can consumers,  the  supply  of  which  on  a 
worldwide  scale  has  been  marked  by  periods 
of  alternating  scarcity  and  surplus. 

Essentially  the  same  language  was 
used  by  the  same  committee  and  also 
by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  other 
body  in  1955  and  1956. 

Let  me  emphasize  parts  of  that  state- 
ment. You  will  notice  that  it  says  that 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  oiu-  Govern- 
ment for  many  years  for  defense  and 
strategic  reasons  to  preserve  our  ability 
to  produce  a  substantial  portion  of  our 
sugar  requirements  within  the  United 
States.  We  are  today  spending  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  on  weapons  and 
machinery  and  manpower  for  defense 
and  strategic  reasons.  That  is  sound 
national  policy,  and  we  all  recognize  it 
as  such. 

Why,  then,  should  we  now  propKJse  to 
go  contrary  to  our  national  policy  on 
sugar,  and  reduce  the  amount  of  sugar 
we  now  produce  in  the  continental  United 
States?  Certainly  if  ever  we  needed  to 
bolster  our  assurance  of  supplies  of  this 
"essential  and  vital  food  product"  we 
need  to  do  so  now  in  the  face  of  the 
present  worldwide  dangers  we  face. 

On  page  4  of  the  House  report  of  June 
6,  1960,  there  is  some  amplification  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Sugar  Act.  The  re- 
port says: 

Basically,  the  Sugar  Act  Is  Intended  to  do 
three  things:  (1)  Make  it  possible,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  national  security,  to  produce  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  our  sugar  requirements 
within  continental  United  States  and  to 
do  this  without  the  consumer-penalizing 
device  of  a  high  protective  tariff;  (2)  as- 
sure U.S.  consiuners  of  a  plentiful  and  stable 
supply  of  sugar  at  reasonable  prices;  and 
(3)  permits  nearby  friendly  foreign  coun- 
tries to  participate  equitably  in  supplying 
the  U.S.  sugar  market  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  expanding  international  trade  and 
assuring  a  stable  and  adequate  supply  of 
sugar. 

Please  note  that  the  first  point  stresses 
that  the  Sugar  Act,  "as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional security,"  intends  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  produce  a  substantial  part  of 
our  sugar  requirements  "within  conti- 
nental United  States."  To  reduce  con- 
tinental production  of  sugarbeets  at  this 
moment  in  history  certainly  is  contrary 
to  this  important  phase  of  our  long- 
established  national  security  policy. 

Please  note  also  that  the  third  point 
states  that  the  Sugar  Act  is  Intended  to 
permit  nearby  friendly  foreign  nations  to 
participate  in  supplying  U.S.  consumers 
both  for  expanding  international  trade 
and  assuring  a  stable  and  adequate  sup- 
ply of  sugar. 

We  all  remember  that  we  cut  off  Cuba's 
quota  In  this  market  after  she  ceased  to 
be  friendly.  We  are  all  agreed  that  was 
in  the  national  interest.  Yet  now  we  are 
obtaining  sugar  from  the  far  reaches  of 
the  limitless  oceans — from  India,  Aus- 
tralia, Hong  Kong,  and  other  faraway 
places — to   replace   Cuban   sugar.     Can 


those  places,  and  others  I  might  name, 
be  considered  nearby?  Can  shipments 
that  take  3  to  6  weeks  to  reach  the  United 
States  be  considered,  even  by  the  most 
fantastic  stretch  of  the  imagination,  as 
contributing  to  the  assurance  of  stable 
and  adequate  supplies  of  sugar?         |[ 

If  our  present  Sugar  Act  forces  us  to 
reduce  sugar  production  in  our  own 
country  and  at  the  same  time  reach  to 
such  remote  places  as  the  Indian  Ocean 
for  supplies,  then,  gentlemen,  I  say  that 
the  present  act  is  contrary  to  the  estab- 
lished policies  of  Congress  and  is  con- 
trary to  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States. 


FLOW  OF  COMMUNIST  PROPA- 
GANDA INTO  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunningham] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAIVI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  stop  the 
flow  of  Communist  propaganda  into  this 
countr>'.  I  think  that  many  of  us  are 
disturbed  with  the  order  of  the  present 
administration  of  March  17  which  al- 
lows this  Communist  propaganda  to 
come  into  this  country  freely  and  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  U.S.  postal  sj-stem  free  of 
charge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  very  delicate  and 
difflcult  matter  to  get  at.  I  have  had 
the  help  of  some  constitutional  lawyers 
in  preparing  the  legislation  which  I  have 
introduced  today,  becau.~-e  this  particu- 
lar inflow  of  Communist  mail  involves 
the  complicated  Universal  Postal  Union 
which  represents  an  unoflBcial  treaty  ar- 
rangement, but  it  is  not  a  treaty  in  the 
sense  that  it  needs  ratification  by  the 
Senate.  There  are  some  good  reasons 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union,  dating  back  to  the  early 
history  of  our  country.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  and  in  the  mind  of 
other  people  who  are  concerned,  that  the 
Communists  have  abused  the  mail  ar- 
rangement between  countries. 

COMMUMIST    MAIL    DELIVERED    FHEE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
American  people  want  to  stand  any  long- 
er for  the  proposition  of  several  hun- 
dred thousands  of  tons  of  Communist 
propaganda  mail  coming  into  our  coun- 
try and  being  delivered  by  our  postal 
system  free  of  charge.  The  mail  that 
I  speak  of  has  gone  skyward  since  the 
decision  of  the  administration  on  March 
17  to  allow  it  to  come  in  unchecked. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  prior  to 
that  date  of  March  17  of  this  year,  under 
previous  administrations,  both  Democrat 
and  Republican,  this  mail  was  inter- 
cepted by  the  customs  people  and.  if  it 
was  determined  to  be  political  prop- 
aganda, the  people  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed were  asked  if  they  wished  to  re- 


ceive it.  About  99  5  percent  of  the  people 
contacted  said  "No;  they  did  not  want 
to  receive  it:  they  had  not  ordered  it." 

Most  of  this  mail  is  addressed  to  our 
youth,  the  teachers,  and  to  colleges  and 
universities,  because  this  is  a  favorite 
trick  of  the  Communists  to  get  at  the 
minds  of  our  young  people. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  are  groups  in  this 
country  who  are  compiling  lists  of  stu- 
dents throughout  the  Nation  and  for- 
warding them  to  Moscow  or  some  other 
Communist  country*,  where  they  are  ad- 
dressed, and  this  material  placed  in  an 
envelope.  Then  it  comes  in  in  large 
volume,  and  then  is  sent  on  under  the 
new  administration's  decision  to  the  re- 
cipients. 

YOUNG    MINDS    AFFECTED 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  we  have,  to  stop 
this  Communist  propaganda  coming  into 
our  country'.  It  is  the  technique  of  the 
Communists  to  work  on  the  youns  minds 
of  the  various  nations.  So  I  say  that  this 
legislation  is  long  overdue.  I  would  have 
introduced  it  earlier  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  very  complicated 
bill  to  prepare.  But  I  know  now  that  the 
bill  is  workable  and  I  do  hope  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  give  me  support  by,  perhaps,  intro- 
ducing similar  legislation  and  at  least 
letting  me  knov,-  that  they  too  are  con- 
cerned about  this  problem  in  order  that 
we  might  have  the  necessarj'  backing  to 
get  this  heard  before  the  proper  commit- 
tee. 

I  might  add  that  we  are  now  consid- 
ering in  the  Committee  on  Po.st  Office 
and  Civil  Service — and  I  am  the  rank- 
ing member  on  the  Postal  Operations 
Subcommittee— a  bill  to  increase  postal 
rates,  because  supposedly  there  is  a  defi- 
cit in  the  Post  Office  Department.  How 
in  the  world  can  we  go  to  the  American 
people  and  a.sk  or  compel  them  to  pay 
increased  postal  rates  when  this  huge 
volume  of  Communist  propaganda  is 
coming  into  this  country  and  is  delivered 
free?  And  we  know  that  as  a  result  of 
that  this  is  adding  a  terrific  burden  on 
the  financial  position  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  is  contributing  im- 
mon.sely  t-o  the  deficit  that  we  have. 

So  I  say  that  we  come  with  unclean 
hands  to  the  American  people  when  we 
ask  them  for  an  increase  in  postal  rates 
unless  we  stop  the  free  delivery  of  this 
Communi.st  propaganda  to  our  citizens. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
certainly  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House  and 
more  particularly  for  the  legislation  that 
he  has  introduced.  I  should  also  like 
to  point  out  that  the  National  Commu- 
nist Party  headquarters  in  the  United 
States,  now  located  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, continues  to  use  the  U.S.  mails  to 
spread  its  propaganda.  Its  hatemonger- 
ing  type  of  literature,  mailing  it  to  peo- 
ple who  have  not  requested  it  and  who 
certainly  do  not  want  it.  I  should  hope 
that  the  Members  of  this  House  will  join 
with   the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  in 
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joint  spoiisorship  of  his  legislation  so 
that  what  I  believe  to  be  a  very  sad  situa- 
tion mav  be  corrected 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  I  thank  the 
gentleman  and  should  like  to  point  out 
to  him  that  the  legislation  I  introduced 
today  provides  also  that  the  U.S.  mails 
should  not  be  u.sed  to  distribute  Com- 
munLst  propaganda  one  mating  in  this 
countiT  and  we  know  there  are  volumes 
of  that  type  of  propaganda  that  do  onui- 
nate  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  am  dchshted 
to  yield  to  the  distmcuishcd  pentleman 
from  Ohio  who  has  been  very  active  in 
this  field  and  who  was.  I  believe,  the 
first  Member  of  this  body  to  call  atten- 
tion to  this  serious  situation. 
Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  recall  having  raised  this  question  of 
the  free  distribution  of  Communist  prop- 
aganda in  the  mails  of  the  United  States, 
in  view  of  the  great  deficit  we  have,  and 
objecte-d  to  it  and  called  upon  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  do  something  about 
it.  I  am  delighted  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  has  taken  this  step  and  has 
prepared  legislation  that  will  curb  this 
noxious  activity  and  stop  this  propa- 
ganda from  flowme  through  the  mail  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 
The  pentleman  is  to  be  concratulatcd. 
I  assure  him  I  intend  not  only  to  support 
his  bill  but  to  introduce  similar  le;.iisla- 
tion.  because  since  the  time  I  made  the 
statement  regarding  this  matter  I  have 
received  mail  from  all  over  the  United 
States  raising  the  question:  Why  is  not 
something  done  about  it?  I  am  delichted 
that  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  now 
has  done  something  about  it.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  urge  his  committee  to 
take  action 

I  am  glad  also  the  gentleman  is  rais- 
ing the  question  of  the  distribution  of 
propaganda  throughout  the  United 
States  initiating  here  in  the  United 
States.  A  few  Congresses  ago  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  try  to  stop  that  It 
seems  to  me  a  crime  that  they  can  send 
this  material  to  libraries  and  schools  all 
over  the  country,  so  that  this  goes  out 
without  indication  that  it  is  propaganda. 
I  think  we  should  make  sure  that  when 
this  propaganda  goes  out  throughout  the 
United  States  there  is  some  way  to 
identify  it  so  when  it  gets  into  the 
libraries,  the  schools,  or  other  areas,  the 
people  will  know  what  they  arc  reading. 
The  gentleman  knows  as  well  as  I  do 
that  this  propaganda  comes  from  the 
Communist  countries  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  the  Bamboo  Curtain. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  gentle- 
man's taking  this  .step.  I  assure  him  of 
my  support,  and  will  do  everything  I  can 
to  get  other  support  for  him. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  know  that  with  his  sup- 
port this  legislation  will  have  much 
easier  sailing  through  the  various  steps 
that  are  necessary  to  its  enactment. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEIERMANN.  I  also  want  to  com- 
pliment my  colleague  from  Nebraska.     I 


know  the  many  long  hours  of  effort  he 
has  put  into  studying  this  problem. 

A  couple  of  days  ago  I  received  in  the 
mall  a  magazine  from  a  constituent  in 
Nebraska.  This  magazine  was  mailed 
from  Europe.  It  has  pictures  and  arti- 
cles. I  did  not  see  much  of  a  subversive 
nature  in  it.  but  vhat  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  is. 
With  this  magazine  being  distributed  in 
the  United  States,  what  reciprocity  do 
the  magazines  of  this  country  receive  in 
being  distributed  in  Europe? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  What  type  of 
magazine  was  it? 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  It  wa?  a  picture 
magazine.  It  had  articles  and  some  pood 
news  in  it.  I  think  it  cost  my  constituent 
either  7  or  9  cents  to  mail  it  from  Ne- 
braska to  me  in  Washington.  D.C.  Do  we 
have  reciprocity  in  European  countries 
in  the  distribution  of  magazines  of  that 
type'' 

Mr  CLTNNINGH.A.M.  That  involves 
the  very  complicated  Universal  Postal 
Union,  which  it  would  take  several  hours 
to  di.^cuss  in  order  for  us  all  to  under- 
stand it  completely.  But  if  the  maga- 
zine came  from  Paris  to  the  United 
States  we  would  deliver  it  free,  and  if  we 
sent  a  magazine  from  the  United  States 
to  Paris  they  would  deliver  it  free. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  A  further  point, 
then:  Our  US.  mails,  unless  we  stop  this 
Communist  propaganda,,  are  helping 
communism  in  our  country,  making  us 
softhearted.  The  very  fact  that  we  dis- 
tribute It  free  through  the  mail  is  dan- 
gerous to  ourselves. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  If  we  would 
send  similar  information,  which  the 
Communists  would  call  American  propa- 
ganda, to  Russia,  they  would  not  deliver 
it.  so  they  are  not  living  up  to  the  Postal 
Union  agreement  themselves.  This 
would  not  only  be  third-class  matter,  as 
they  open  first-,  second-,  and  third-class 
matter  and  inspect  it  before  they  allow 
it  to  go  on.  if  thry  do  allow  it  to  go  on 
Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  a.ssure  him  that  I  will  support 
his  legislation. 

Mr.  BOW.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  on  the  question  of  the  mail  beine 
delivered,  perhaps  the  gentleman  will 
recall  that  in  Czechoslovakia,  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  jshen  mail  was  received 
which  had  a  stamp  on  it.  they  refused  to 
deliver  it  because  of  the  stamp  that  was 
on  it  from  this  country. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  The  gentleman 
is  absolutely  correct.  I  have  a  further 
statement  here  which  I  planned  to  pre- 
sent and  call  attention  to  that  very  act 
of  the  Communists  in  returning  many 
of  these  letters  to  us  that  have  that 
stamp  on  it. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  had  intended  to 
make  the  same  observation,  but  pursuing 
the  same  matter,  it  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention on  several  occasions  from  con- 
stituents of  mine  who  have  written  let- 
ters to  relatives  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
that  in  many  instances,  mail  directed  to 
their  relatives  there  has  never  reached 
its    destination,    for    what    reason,    of 


course,    is   often    unexplainable,    but    I 
think  most  of  us  know  why. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD  I  too  commend  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Nebraska  for 
having  taken  this  step.  It  is  really  in- 
credible that  we  should  allow  an  avowed 
and  powerful  enemy  to  be  pouring  poi- 
sonous propaganda  into  the  minds  of  our 
own  youth.  We  would  not  allow  any 
other  country  to  be  shipping  in  dangerous 
drugs  or  disease  bacteria.  We  would  not 
allow  anybody  to  pour  poison  into  our 
water  supply  But  here  is  our  most  im- 
portant possession,  the  minds  and  atti- 
tudes of  our  youth,  and  out  of  some 
mistaken  notion  that  by  treating  this 
avowed  enemy  as  if  it  is  a  law-abiding 
nation,  we  will  get  reciprocal  behavior 
in  return,  we  allow  that  enemy  to  pour 
this  poisonous  material  day  after  day 
into  the  untrained  and  uncritical  minds 
of  our  youth. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  jarred  many  by 
his  announcement  that  he  is  going  to 
resume  the  testing  of  atomic  bombs. 
But  how  has  he  achieved  the  great  gains 
that  he  has  made  heretofore?  It  has 
not  been  with  bombs  He  has  made 
those  gams  with  words — lying  words. 
He  has  been  winning  all  around  the 
world  with  lying  words.  And  we  not  only 
let  him  send  them  in.  we  help  pay  the 
transportation  of  material  which  is  most 
effective  in  weakening  and  dividing  and 
confusing  and  undermining  with  the 
purpose  of  eventually  subjugating  our 
own  people. 

It  is  a  long  overdue  action  that  the 
gentleman  has  taken.  I  hope  today's 
pronouncement  by  Mr.  Khrushchev 
after  years  of  his  having  talked  about 
disarmament,  while  we  relaxed,  may  jar 
us  into  belatedly  taking  this  and  a  lot  of 
other  steps  that  are  also  long  overdue. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  Minnesota.  I  am  proud  to 
say  our  colleague  was  born  in  the  great 
State  of  Nebraska  and  received  h;s  med- 
ical education  there.  Wc  all  have  the 
deepest  respect  for  him,  and  I  think  his 
words  of  wisdom  and  encouragement 
certainly  will  mean  much  to  all  of  us 
in  this  struggle  to  stop  this  inflow  of 
insidious  propaganda,  which  I  again  say 
is  delivered  free  of  charge  by  the  U.S. 
postal  system. 

Recently  an  employee  of  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  said  such  material  printe-d 
abroad  and  destined  for  student  groups 
in  schools  and  colleges  did  indeed  reach 
directly  or  indirectly  every  school  and 
college  in  the  United  States.  He  further 
said  that  a  spot  check  of  the  volume  of 
Communist  propaganda  was  made  over 
a  12-month  period  in  1959. 

The  port  of  New  Orleans  alone  counted 
over  300.000  packages  of  such  Commu- 
nist propaganda  dcstin-^d  for  schools  and 
colleges  in  1  year.  From  5  to  15  sep- 
arate pamphlets  were  contained  in  each 
package.  The  official  also  said  that  New 
Orleans  was  one  of  the  lesser  ports  of 
entry  from  the  standpoint  of  such  ma- 
terial entering  this  country  and  that 
there   were  40   other  ports  of   entry   to 
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this  country — "Communist  Training  Op- 
erations," part  2,  "Communist  Activities 
and  Propaganda  Among  Youth  Groups," 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  House 
of  Representatives,  86th  Congress,  2d 
session,  February  2  and  3,  1960,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  page  1327. 

INSPECTION    PROGRAM    CANCELED 

As  I  have  stated,  since  1948  this  prop- 
ac^anda  material  has  been  screened  by 
the  Customs  Bureau  at  the  ports  of  en- 
try. But  on  March  17  of  this  year,  the 
Kennedy  administration  canceled  this 
inspection  program.  Why?  This  is  the 
official  answer  from  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment: 

The  program  had  no  intelligence  value 
and  It  Interfered  with  efforts  to  Improve 
East-West  relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  foolish  rea- 
sons, in  my  opinion.  In  the  first  place 
I  do  not  believe  the  program  was  de- 
signed for  its  intelligence  value  but  to 
intercept  unwanted  and  unsolicited  Red 
propaganda  material. 

FLOODING     THE     COUNTRY 

It  is  significant  that  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  Customs  in  the  port  of  New 
York  said  in  June  that  Communist 
propaganda  is  "really  flooding  this 
country"  since  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion order  of  March  17. 

A  veil  of  secrecy  now  surrounds  the 
flow  of  this  material  into  this  country. 
No  figures  are  available  as  to  the  amount 
of  such  material,  although  the  Customs 
Bureau  is  checking  over  some  figures  it 
has  "to  determine  their  accuracy,"  my 
office  was  told  yesterday. 

The  fact  that  this  inspection  or 
screening  program  might  interfere  with 
East-West  relations  and  therefore  must 
be  ended  must  have  given  a  big  laugh 
to  the  Kremlin.  Can  anyone  seriously 
believe  that  a  nation  or  system  which 
continuously  sends  out  political  propa- 
ganda into  other  nations — propaganda 
aimed  at  overthrow  of  the  democratic 
form  of  government  in  those  other  na- 
tions— is  sincerely  interested  in  improv- 
ing relations  with  those  same  nations? 

I  charge  today  that  this  is  the  grossest 
kind  of  ignorance  of  the  true  menace  of 
the  international  Communist  system. 
To  allow  the  Communists  free  access  to 
our  mails  in  the  hope  that  this  will  im- 
prove relations  with  them  is  stupidity. 

IMPORTANT     COMMUNIST     TOOL 

We  must  remember  that  the  Commu- 
nists are  not  devoted  to  winning  by  wag- 
ing war  or  force  of  arms,  but  by  revo- 
lution, boring  from  within,  subversion, 
spying,  all  the  things  that  are  so  repug- 
nant to  a  free  world.  How  can  any 
thinking  person  conclude  that  we  will 
improve  East-West  relations  by  giving 
tlie  international  Communist  movement 
the  right  to  send  tons  and  hundreds  of 
tons  of  propaganda  flowing  into  this 
country,  aimed  especially  at  young  peo- 
ple and  minority  groups.  How  can  any- 
one seriously  doubt  that  this  propaganda 
is  one  of  the  major  tools  of  the  Soviets 
in  their  cold  war  for  world  domination? 

Yet  we  are  expected  to  believe  that  by 
aiding  the  Communists  to  propagandize 
persons  in  this  country  we  will  improve 
East-West  relations.     It  is  folly. 


HOOVER     STATEMENTS 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  FBI, 
told  a  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee this  spring :  il 

The  Communist  Party,  USA.  during  the 
past  year  has  stepped  up  its  activities  among 
the  youth  of  our  Nation.  In  addition  to 
their  youth  work,  the  Communists  devoted 
considerable  effort  toward  infiltration  of  our 
Industries  and  unions.  In  Improving  their 
agitation  and  propaganda  machinery.  In  ex- 
ploiting the  prevailing  international  politi- 
cal climate  in  an  effort  to  make  Soviet  poli- 
cies more  acceptable  to  American  public 
opinion,  and  in  rebuilding  their  influence 
among  all  segments  of  our  society.  (Hear- 
ings on  H.R.  7371  (State.  Justice,  judiciary 
appropriation  bill)  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  House 
of  Representatives,  87th  Cong  ,  1st  sess  .  Mar. 
6.  1961.  U.S.  Government  Printing  Cfllce, 
(P.  423.)  ) 
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Mr.  Hoover  says  the  Communists  have 
worked  to  improve  their  propaganda 
machinery,  and  I  believe  we  all  recognize 
that  Mr.  Hoover  knows  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about.  I  cannot  help  but  wonder 
how  much  this  free  flow  of  propaganda 
into  this  Nation  has  helped  the  Commu- 
nists in  their  efforts  to  improve  theii' 
propaganda  machine.  '        ij 

Mr.  Hoover  also  said:  '] 

The  Soviet  intelligence  services  have  re- 
organized, multiplied  their  contacts  with  the 
American  people,  and  have  become  aggres- 
sively bolder  in  spearheading  their  espionage 
offensive  against  the  United  States  The  in- 
telligence organizations  of  the  satellite 
countries,  carefully  coordinated  under  Soviet 
leadership  and  control,  have  gained  Increas- 
ingly in  experience  and  ability. 

The  current,  widespread  raniiflcatlouj  of 
the  Soviet  bloc  espionage  networks  which 
today  extend  throughout  the  entire  Unlt«d 
States,  have  indicated  a  realistic  need  for  a 
further  tightening  of  our  security  on  the 
homefront.  While  the  Communists  speak 
of  peace,  their  intelligence  setup  is  the  most 
extensive   in  world   history.      (Ibid,   p    425  ) 

Mr,  Hoover  states  that  the  Soviet  in- 
telligence setup  is  the  most  extensive  in 
history,  yet  we  expect  to  improve  East- 
West  relations. 
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EAST    GERMAN    PROPAGANDA 

.  I  would  like  to  include  now  a  typical 
example  of  the  type  of  Communist  po- 
litical propaganda  which  i.s  being  sent 
into  this  country — unsolicited.  This  was 
received  by  a  man  in  Michigan.  It  Is  a 
blatant  appeal  for  support  of  the  Rus- 
sian and  therefore  automatically  the 
East  German  position  in  regard  to  Ber- 
lin. It  is  an  eight-page  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Prevent  War."  The  la.st  page 
contains  a  map  of  East  Germany  which 
cannot  be  reproduced  in  the  Record,  but 
it  shows  Berlin  within  the  East  German 
puppet  colony  and  a  notation  that  it  is 
"about  112  miles"  from  West  Germany 
to  Berlin. 

The  text  of  the  pamphlet  follows: 

Prevent   War — Arguments   and   MateriaLi  on 

THC     QUE.STION     OF     A     PEACE     TRE^TY     WlTH 
CiERMANY     AND     A     SOLUTION     OF     THE     WeST 

Berlin  Problem  ] 

Dear  Reader.s:  On  the  front  pages  of  J  our 
newspapers  recently  you  found  many  re^rts 
dealing  with  the  question  of  Germany  and 
the  problem  of  West  Berlin.  Both  problems 
are  being  discussed  in  international  political 
circles  with  great  interest.  This  subjectlwaa 
dealt  with  in  the  talks  between  N.  S.  Khru- 
shchev and  President  Kennedy  In  Vienna  fend 


in  a  Soviet  memorandum  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. When  this  document  was  published, 
many  opinions  were  expressed  in  both  Ger- 
man States.  Walter  Ulbrlcht.  Chairman  of 
the  GDR  State  Council,  granted  an  intervle'v 
to  Mr.  W.  R  Hearst,  chief  editor  and  owner 
of  the  American  Hearst  press,  and  answered 
many  Journalists'  questions  at  an  interna- 
tional press  conference  in  the  presence  of  350 
journalists  Leading  political  bcxlies  in  the 
GDR,  the  State  CounQll,  the  Ministers'  Coun- 
cil, the  National  Council  of  the  National 
Front  of  Democratic  Germany  and  the  Polit- 
bureau  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  So- 
cialist Unity  Party  Issued  a  Joint  statement 
which  contained  a  proposal  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Federal  Republic  to  take  up  ne- 
gotiations in  preparation  for  a  peace  treaty. 

The  Soviet  Government  made  the  first  pro- 
posal for  the  preparation  of  a  peace  treaty 
with  Germany  as  early  as  1946  A  draft  of 
such  a  treaty  was  handed  to  the  Western 
Powers  In  1952  Unfortunately  both  they 
and  the  West  German  Government  rejected 
this  great  chance. 

In  1958,  the  Soviet  Union  submitted  a  new 
draft  peace  treaty  for  discussion.  And  now 
the  time  is  more  than  ripe  that  such  a  peace 
treaty  be  concluded. 

With  this  pamphlet  please  let  us  acquaint 
you  a  little  more  thoroughly  with  certain 
aspects   of    this   problem 

A  situation  has  arisen  which  represents  a 
great  danger  to  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  to 
the  whole  world,  as  a  result  of  the  continued 
existence  of  problems  left  unsolved  after  the 
Second  World  War. 

Thank  you  In  advance  for  your  attention. 

THE    GERMAN    PEOPLE    HAVE    A    RIGHT    TO    A    PEACE 
TREATY 

It  was  always  a  rule  that  at  the  end  of 
a  war  a  peace  treaty  Wiis  signed  by  the  states 
concerned.  This  is  customary,  a  usage  of 
international  law  It  was  more  than  14  years 
ago  that  a  peace  treaty  was  signed  with  Italy 
and  other  states  which  fought  on  the  side  of 
Hitler  Germany.  The  United  States  of 
America.  Britain,  and  other  countries  con- 
cluded a  peace  treaty  with  Japan  In  1951 
But  the  governments  of  the  same  countries 
do  not  want  to  hear  of  a  peace  treaty  with 
Germany 

"The  Potsdam  Agreement  Is  and  will  re- 
main our  legal  basis.  The  Western  Powers 
have  violated  this  legal  basis  They  created 
a  separate  West  German  currency.  They  ac- 
tively helped  to  divide  Germany.  They 
pressed  the  Paris  treaties  upon  the  West 
German  people.  Tliey  accepted  West  Ger- 
many into  NATO.  In  none  of  these  c.i.ses 
were  the  Soviet  Union,  as  p.irtner  in  the 
Potsdam  Agreement,  or  the  German  people 
consulted.  We  can  no  longer  look  on  while 
rights  and  peace  are  Jeopardized. 

"A  peace  treaty  would  lay  down  our  com- 
plete and  unassailable  sovereignty  under  In- 
ternational law.  It  would  also  be  the  legal 
basis  for  all  agreements  with  the  Western 
Powers,  about  which  I  already  spoke,  agree- 
ments on  the  basis  of  liberty  and  equality 
for  large  and  small  states  alike 

"Such  a  final  full-stop  to  the  Second  World 
War  and  the  postwar  period  would  In  no 
way  Impede  the  reunification  of  Germany, 
but  on  the  contrary  create  Indispensable 
conditions  for  acquiring  national  unity." 
(From  an  Interview  granted  to  "Neues 
Deutschland"  by  Walter  Ulbrlcht.  Chairman 
of  the  GDR  State  Council  ) 

WHY    JUST    NOW? 

"We  make  this  urgent  demand  Just  nov; 
because  month  by  month  tension  is  increas- 
ing and  the  danger  of  serious  conflicts  be- 
coming more  acute  as  a  result  of  nuclear 
armament  and  revanchlst  propaganda  In 
West  Germany.  We  simply  want  to  prevent 
this  development  continuing  until  one  day 
some  provocation  or  other  plunges  Germany 
and  the  whole  world  Into  the  greatest  catas- 
trophe of  all,  into  a  new  war. 
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"We  want  to  bring  this  dangerous  devel- 
opment in  West  Germany  to  a  timely  halt. 
We  want  a  peace  treaty  because  It  would  give 
the  guarantee  that  Germany  could  never 
again  be  responsible  for  starting  another 
war.  Tills  Is  in  the  national  Interests  of  the 
German  people  as  a  whole,  in  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  West  Germany,  naturally 
In  the  Interests  of  the  people  of  the  German 
Demociatlc  Republic  and  In  the  Interests  of 
all  peoples  "  (From  Walter  Ulbrlcht 's  state- 
ment at  the  International  press  conference 
on  June  15.  1961  ) 

THESE   PATHS   LEAD   TO    A    PEACE   TREATY 

The  best  and  most  favorable  way  to 
normiUize  the  situation  In  Germany  would 
be  as  proixDsed  by  the  Soviet  Government 
memorandum  and  by  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic: 

1  Both  German  Governments  take  up 
negotiations  and  reach  agreement  on  ques- 
tions concerning  a  peace  agreement  with 
Germany  and  Uie  road  to  peaceful  reunifica- 
tion. 

Should  these  negotiations  result  In  posi- 
tive proposals  by  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  and  the  Federal  Republic,  a  peace 
conference  of  all  those  countries  Involved 
In  the  war  against  Hitler  Germany  could 
be  convened  without  delay  so  that  a  uni- 
form German  peace  treaty  could  be  agreed 
vipon  and  signed 

2.  Another  possibUlty  is  that  a  peace 
agreement  Is  reached  on  the  basis  of  two 
treaties  This  would  be  a  concession  to  thrse 
governments  not  prep.-ired  to  conclude  a 
uniform  peace  treaty  with  both  German 
states  In  this  case  the  countries  of  the 
antl-Hltler  coalition  could  sign  a  peace  treaty 
with  both,  or  one  German  state,  as  they 
think  fit  The  text  of  the  treaties  need  not 
be  identical  but  must  at  le.-ist  be  based  upon 
the  same  principles  In  all  major  questions 
of    a    peace    agreement 

3  Should,  however,  the  Western  Powers 
and  the  West  German  Goverr.ment  Intend  to 
let  this  question  of  a  peaceful  agreement 
with  Germany  drag  on,  should  they  continue 
to  refuse  to  face  reality  and  negotiate,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  other  countries  prepared 
to  do  so.  will  sign  a  peace  treaty  with  the 
German    Democratic   Republic. 

NO    DICTATION 

"The  repre.sentatlve8  of  political  and  so- 
cial life  as  well  as  of  the  Government  of  the 
German  Democratic  Republic,  from  their 
Joint  session,  submit  to  the  Gcvernmerits  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  the  govern- 
ments of  all  states  who  are  interested  in  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  German  problems,  In 
particular  to  the  Governments  of  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  Poland,  the  Czechoslovak  Social- 
ist Republic,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Republic  of  France,  the  rec- 
commendatlon  that  a  peace  conference  be 
prep.ircd  without  delay  and  that  negotia- 
tions be  commenced  as  a  result  of  which  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  treaty  with  both 
German  states  can  t;ike  place  and  on  this 
basts,  the  West  Berlin  question  be  settled." 
(From  the  Joint  statement  of  German  Dem- 
ocratic   Republic    political    representatives  ) 

WHAT    WOULD    A    PE.\CE    TREATY     MEAN' 

A  key  to  peace  and  reunification  for 
Germany, 

Complete  sovereignty  for  the  German 
people. 

A  stop  to  West  German  militarists  and 
revanchists. 

The  prevention  of  nuclear  armament. 

Improving  the  chances  of  International 
disarmament  agreement. 

The  normalization  of  the  situation  In 
West  Berlin 

Tlie  normalization  of  relations  between 
the  peoples  of  Europ". 

Security  for  all  nations. 


QUOTATIONS     PROVE     WXST     GERMAN     FXTREMISTS 

ARK    FOLLOWING     IN     HITLER  S     FOOTSTEPS 

Bonn's  Minister  Seebohm :  "We  demand 
recovery  of  the  areas  of  German  settlement 
In  the  east  ■'  (  'Sudetendeutsche  Zeltung," 
June  7,  1961  ) 

Von  Ha&sel.  CDU  Prime  Minister  In 
Schleswlg-Holsteln;  "Our  territorial  de- 
mands go  well  beyond  the  Oder-Nelsse  fron- 
tier, we  want  back  the  areas  which  were 
formerly  under  Germ.in  rule"  (At  a  re- 
vanchlst meeting  of  the  Sileslan  "Lands- 
mannschaft"  organization,  June  9  to  11. 
1961.) 

Konrad  Adenauer:  '"The  Bundeswehr 
needs  atomic  weapons.  We  cannot  send  our 
youth  to  war  without  atomic  weapons." 
(June  11,  1961.  at  a  revanchlst  meeting  of 
the  SUeslan  "Landsmannschaft"  In  Han- 
over.) 

Bonn's  Minister  Lemmer:  'I  would  prefer 
a  re.tl  aggravation  of 'the  International  dis- 
pute about  Berlin  to  keeping  the  present 
situation  as  It  Is."  (June  8.  1961,  In  Bad 
God es berg  ) 

Hans  Ehrird,  CSU  Prime  Minister  of  Ba- 
varia: "The  risk  of  war  Is  at  present  the 
only  key  to  the  dixir  of  liberty  which  the 
West  possesses"  lAt  a  revanchlst  meeting 
of  the  Slleslan  "Landsmannschaft"  from 
June  9  to  il.  1961.) 

A  peace  treaty  would  stop  these  extrem- 
ists. 

GERMANS    IN    EAST    AND    WF.ST    SAY     "YES"    TO    A 
PEACE    TREATY 

Erich  Bauinllngen.  salesman,  Dusseldorf 
(We:t  Germany  I  "The  propos.il  that  both 
German  states  should  reach  agreement  on 
the  problems  of  a  peace  treaty  Is  the  best 
wa"  to  solve  the  German  question" 

Oskar  Adler,  chairman  of  Shop  Stewards 
Council,  Karlsruhe  (West  Germany  i  :  "1  be- 
lieve that  this  would  prevent  the  danger  of 
war  for  years  to  come  and  that  peaceful  de- 
velopment would  begin  for  the  German 
workers  and  the  whole  German  nation" 

Ktjrt  Wernrr  turner,  motor  works.  Johan- 
nisthal  (Socialist  Berlin »  :  "What  we  need  is 
a  final  full  Ftop  to  the  last  war.  A  peace 
tre-ity  wirh  Germany  Is  really  long  overdue  " 

Willi  Hunger,  cooperative  fanner,  Pradl- 
kow  (GDR  I  :  "We  give  our  wholehearted  sup- 
port to  the  propos.'il  that  all  interested  gov- 
ernments should  begin  without  delay  on 
prcp.irations  for  a  peace  conference  to  pave 
the  way  for  a  peace  treaty  and  solution  of 
the  West  Berlin  question." 

Prof  Norbert  Aresln,  director  of  the 
Leipzig  University  Women's  Clinic:  "It  s  high 
time  that  a  peace  treaty  was  concluded  with 
both  German  states." 

WEST    BERLIN     MUST     BECOME     A     DEMILITARIZTD 
FREE    CITY 

"We  know  of  no  Berlin  problem  There  Is 
only  a  West  Berlin  problem.  West  Berlin  is 
a  part  of  a  city  In  the  center  of  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,  it  lies  on  German  Dem- 
ocratic Republic  territory  and  Bonn  has  not 
the  slightest  rlpht  to  claim  It.  Tlie  West 
German  Government  has  no  right  whatever 
In  West  Berlin. 

"To  put  It  more  precisely,  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  the  following:  After  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  peace  treaty,  life  in  West  Berlin 
would  no  longer  be  Influenced  by  cx;cupatlon 
regimes,  espionage  centers,  or  special  trans- 
mitters which  orcanize  the  cold  war.  or  by 
any  other  measures  which  could  serve  the 
purpose  of  preparing  for  another  war.  This 
means:  West  Berlin  must^iot  be  used  agaiiist 
the  interests  of  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public and  other  Socialist  countries,  or 
against  the  United  States.  England.  Prance, 
the  West  German  Federal  Republic  and  other 
Western  countries.  West  Berlin  should  have 
the  status  of  a  truly  neutral  city.  This 
means  In  connection  with  the  conclusion 
of  a  peace  treaty,  the  statute  of  occupation 
will  cease  to  exist  and  West  Berlin  will  obtain 
the  status  of  a  neutral,  free  city  with  secure 


international  guarantees.  The  German 
Democratic  Republic  will  strictly  respect  this 
status  of  neutrality.  We  think  such  a  status 
will  serve  the  Interests  of  peace"  (W.  Ul- 
brlcht at  the  International  press  conference 
June  15,  1961.) 

"It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  time  has  now 
come  for  the  four  powers,  but  also  both  Ger- 
man states,  to  conduct  serious  negotiations 
on  the  principles  of  a  f>eace  treaty.  We  are 
prepared  f  ir  such  negotiations  Those  who 
reject  a  peace  treaty  are  obviously  intent  on 
disrupting  peace  and  Increasing  the  danger  of 
war  ■ 

Walter  Ulbricht. 

Identical  propaganda  pamphlets  were 
received  by  other  persons  in  Michigan, 
and.  I  presume,  in  many  other  sections 
of  the  country-. 

Why  do  we  deliver  this  material  free 
of  charge''  It  is  because  we  have  an 
agreement  to  do  so.  known  as  the  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union.  Under  terms  of  the 
UPU  agreements  with  foreign  nations 
•  not  ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate,  inci- 
dentally >  over  100  nations  have  agreed 
to  carry  mail  received  from  forei?n 
countries  without  any  additional  charge 
to  the  sender.  This  greatly  simplifies 
the  use  of  international  mail,  since  the 
sender  dcx-s  not  have  to  purchase  stamps 
of  a  foreign  nation  m  order  to  have  that 
foreign  iiation's  postal  system  deliver  a 
letter. 

r  s    MAIL  into  the  trash 

I  wonder  if  the  United  States  is  en- 
gaged in  a  similar  propaganda  campaign 
as  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  captive 
satelLtes.  If  so,  does  anyone  sitting  here 
today  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
dehverins  .such  American  propaganda  to 
Russian  citizens?  Does  anyone  have 
any  doubt  that  not  only  does  American 
propaganda  go  into  the  trash  but  that 
any  magazine,  newspaper,  pamphlet  or 
other  material  which  contains  a  true 
statement  of  facts  in  regard  to  interna- 
tional i.'^.<;ues  also  poes  into  the  trash 
basket^  Can  anyone  doubt  that  the 
Russian.s  are  intercepting  not  only 
propaganda  mail — if  we  send  any — but 
also  all  Icttci-s  of  a  personal  or  business 
nature  before  they  are  delivered?  Rus- 
sia IS  a  dictatorship.  Individual  rights 
are  nonexistent.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  based  on  knowTi  facts,  that  Russia 
not  only  intercepts  all  mail  sent  from 
the  free  world  to  its  citizens,  but  de- 
stroys mail  without  even  notifying  the 
scncler. 

Many  Members  will  recall  the  "Cham- 
pions of  Liberty"  series  of  commemora- 
tive stamps  issued  by  the  U.S.  Post  OfiBce 
Department  from  1957  through  this 
year.  One  of  these  stamps  honored  the 
great  Czech  patriot,  Thomas  Masaryk. 
Of  course,  as  the  Communists  have  re- 
written Czech  history,  he  is  not  a  patriot, 
but  a  counterrevolutionary  or  some 
such  thing.  But  he  is  regarded  in  the 
free  world  as  a  hero  of  the  Czech  people, 
and  so  this  Nation  honored  him  with  a 
postage  stamp 

The  extent  to  which  Communists  go 
to  prevent  their  captive  colonies  and  the 
captive  people  in  them  from  knowinp 
the  truth  and  learning  about  free  world 
activities  can  be  easily  illustrated  by  the 
action  the  Communists  took  in  regard 
to  lhi.<:  stamp.  They  sent  back  undeliv- 
ered many  of  the  envelopes  bearing  the 
Masaryk  stamp.    On  some  the  stamp  had 
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been  obliterated.  Thus  do  the  Commu- 
nists honor  their  international  commit- 
ments under  the  Universal  Postal  Union. 

BOW    SUGGESTION 

This  matter  is  disturbing  to  many 
Americans.  Our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  has  called  on 
the  President  to  announce  to  the  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union  that  we  will  no 
longer  honor  the  reciprocal  agreement 
with  nations  that  misuse  the  mails  for 
propaganda,  nor  with  any  nation  that 
censors  or  refuses  to  deliver  mail  dis- 
patched from  the  United  States.  An  ex- 
cellent suggestion,  but  it  has  apparently 
fallen  on  deaf  ears. 

The  honored  chairman  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  [Mr. 
Walter]  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  [Mr.  Scherer  1 
have  both  called  attention  to  this  prob- 
lem. They  have  also  introduced  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  another  part  of  this  prob- 
lem, the  labeling  of  such  material.  I 
heartily  endorse  their  approach  also. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  all  realize 
that  by  delaying  action  we  help  the  Com- 
munist purpose.  As  long  as  we  do  not 
act,  they  will  take  advantage  of  the  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union  and  the  lack  of  in- 
spection by  United  States  ofBcials.  They 
have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to 
■j^ain  in  their  battle  of  subversion,  propa- 
ganda, and  revolution. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
now  include  an  article  by  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond  entitled,  "Propaganda  War — 
Moscow  and  the  Mails.".  This  article 
appeared  July  15,  1961.  in  many  papers 
around  the  country. 

Propag.anda    War:    Moscow    and   the    Mails 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Must  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  supinely  accept  a  mount- 
ing mass  of  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist 
propaganda — and  do  nothing  to  protect  our- 
selves? 

I  am  not  talking  about  censoring  the  news 
or  shielding  ourselves  from  the  fullest 
knowledge  of  the  actions  and  declarations  of 
the  Communist  government  officials.  We 
need  to  know  what  the  adversary  is  saying, 
iibout  us,  to  us,  and  against  us. 

But  does  a  free  society  have  to  leave  itself 
totally  exposed  to  an  unending  brainwashing 
of  foreign  Communist  propaganda- — mostly 
C'lncealed  in  its  origin,  subtle,  purposeful — 
directed  primarily  at  young  Americans,  at 
college  students,  at  the  millions  of  Eastern 
European  emigrants  who  are  just  beginning 
to  put  their  roots  down  in  American  democ- 
racy? 

This  propaganda  barrage  Is  now  being  In- 
tensified. The  Deputy  Collector  of  Customs 
m  New  York  estimates  that  the  Inflow  of 
Communist  material  increased  fully  137  per- 
cent during  the  past  12  months.  The  total 
volinne  of  known  Communist  propaganda 
coming  into  the  United  States  in  1960  was 
more  tlian  14  million  packages,  as  against  6 
million  In  1959. 

Dr.  Bela  Fabian,  who  has.  fought  tyranny 
his  whole  life  and  is  now  chairman  of  the 
Federation  of  Former  Hungarian  Political 
Prl.soners.  points  out  that  the  Soviets  are 
now  making  a  special  drive  to  get  at  Ukrain- 
ian, Hungarian,  and  other  Eastern  European 
exiles  in  the  United  States.  They  hunt  down 
names  and  addresses  and  then  flood  them 
with  unsolicited  propaganda  attacking  the 
United  States  as  "Imperialist,"  "war  monger- 
ing,''  and  "colonialist." 

This  tide  of  propaganda  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  Is  mounting,  not  receding.  It 
is  reaching  saturation  proportions. 


Do  we  have  to  stand  helplessly  by  anfl  let 
K  come? 

Why  should  we? 

Bear  In  mind  that  the  avowed  tactic  of 
the  Communists  is  to  try  to  maintain  on 
the  surface  normal  diplomatic  relations  with 
non-Communist  governments  and  behind  the 
scenes  to  work  for  their  destruction.  Since 
the  Communists  are  dedicated  to  destroying 
every  non-Communist  government,  ^hy 
should  we  put  into  their  hands  any  too^  to 
help  them  do  it? 

I  offer  this  basic  principle  to  decide  how 
we  should  deal  with  unsolicited  Communist 
propaganda:  All  courtesies  and  all  faciliities 
exchanged  between  the  United  States  find 
any  Communist  government  should  be 
reciprocal. 

This  means  that  American  diplomats  must 
have  tlie  right  to  tr.wel  as  freely  in  the 
Soviet  Union  as  Soviet  diplomats  travel  in 
the  United  States.  Freedom  of  travel  n^ust 
be  reciprocal.     This  we  require.  [ 

This  means  that  American  propaganda 
must  have  the  right  to  flow  as  freely  Into 
and  throughout  the  Soviet  Union  as  So^le- 
propaganda  can  flow  into  and  throughout 
the  United  States.  Freedom  of  propaganda 
must  be  reciprocal — or  Communist  prc^pa- 
ganda  will   be  stopped  at  ports  of  entry, 

I  do  not  mean  that  solicited  Communist 
material  should  not  be  receivable  It  should 
be  That  is  an  American's  right.  But  the 
U.S.  Post  Oifice  ought  not  to  have  to  ffork 
for  Moscow  and  Peiplng  delivering  unsolic- 
ited and  unwanted  Communist  propagaa(ida. 

I  now  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
another  use  of  the  mails  by  the  Commu- 
nists which  show.s  the  lengths  to  which 
these  demons  will  go  in  trying  to  threaten 
refugees  who  have  reached  this  country 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  This 
story  appeai-ed  in  the  Washington  Post 
May  29,  1961.  It  is  entitled  "Reds  Use 
Mails  To  Lure  Exiles  Back  to  Homes.'* 

Communist  Hungary  is  using  a  new 
American  mailing  privilege  to  send  persons 
of  Hungarian  origin  here  a  gentle  bid  to 
"set  their  citizenship  in  order"  and  yislt 
their  homeland 

Refugees  consider  it  a  deceitful  effortj  to 
lure  unsophisticated  or  homesick  Hungari- 
ans back  to  Hungary,  where  their  prospects 
of  departure  are  cloudy. 

The  pitch  is  in  an  attractive  tabloid,  Hun- 
gary News,  which  an  uncounted  nurtiber 
of  Hungarians — American  citizens  and  resi- 
dent aliens — have  received  unsolicited  by 
regular  or  registered  mail   since   March. 

The  dike  was  opened  then  by  a  P'resl- 
dential  order  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment stop  Impounding  Communist  propa- 
ganda carried  in  the  mail  from  abroad.   , 

In  one  issue,  dated  .^prll  15.  "Hungarians 
abroad  '  are  told  they  have  until  December 
31  to  apply  to  the  closest  Hungarian  lega- 
tion for  a  special  Hungarian  passport.  A 
legation  spokesman  here  said  it  knows 
nothing  of  the  matter. 

Another  article  is  directed  to  "the  OJore 
than  100,000  native  sons"  who  left  the  cOlim- 
try  since  1956  (the  year  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution).  They  should  be  allowed  to 
have  Hungarian  citizenship  and  visit  their 
homeland,  the  article  says 

Hungarian  law  provides  for  dual  citlaen- 
ship  and  whether  a  Hungarian  enters  the 
land  as  an  alien  (American)  or  a  national 
he  is  perilously  subject  to  Hungarian  law. 
a  freedom  fighter  here  pointed  out  yester- 
day 

A  State  Depar<-ment  aid  noted  that  Anoer- 
Ican  citizenship  is  lost  by  the  person  who 
takes  up  another  and  that  resident  aliens 
jeopardize  their  chances  for  American  citi- 
zenship by  breaking  the  5-year  continuous 
residence  requirement. 

Many  Americans  naturalized  before  World 
War  II  visit   their  native  Hungary  as   tour- 


ists without  incident,  he  said,  and  Hun- 
garians who  came  here  since  then  are  gen- 
erally discouraged^though  not  prevented — 
from  making  the  trip. 

As  long  as  the  volume  and  Impact  of 
Hungary  news  remains  as  small  as  It  ap- 
pears to  the  State  Department,  no  action 
win  be  taken,  he  said,  remarking  that  there's 
always  the  waste  basket  The  Post  Office 
Department  said  Its  hands  are  tied. 

I  include  now  an  article  by  Lawrence 
Sullivan  which  appeared  in  the  periodi- 
cal "Christian  Economics"  on  March  21, 
1961.  This  is  entitled.  "Postal  Subsidy 
for  Moscow  Propaganda."  This  and  the 
other  articles  I  am  including  are  but  a 
few  of  the  many  articles  written  on  this 
subject  which  have  aroused  many  Amer- 
icans to  this  problem  I  commend  each 
of  these  authors  for  their  work  in  this 
field: 

Postal     Subsidy     for     Moscow     Propaganda 
(By  Lawrence  Sullivan) 

High  school  and  college  students  through- 
out the  United  States  are  richly  supplied  with 
Communist  youth  literature  which  is  deliv- 
ered free  of  charge  by  the  US  Post  Office 

This  report,  from  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  has  alerted  educators 
once  more  to  the  tide  of  evermore  aggressive 
student  leadership  In  pro-Communist  dem- 
onstrations throughout   the  country. 

When  Moscow  determines  upon  a  new 
propaganda  drive  aimed  at  U.S.  students  It 
ships  over  Its  educational  literature  '  In  ton 
lots  to  U.S.  ports  of  entry,  already  addressed 
Individually,  Uncle  Sam  then  distributes 
the  Moscow  periodicals  free  anywhere  in  the 
50  States  and  the  territories. 

"Every  school  and  college  in  the  United 
States  Is  directly  or  Indirectly  the  recipient 
of  some  of  these  Communist  propaganda 
publications,"  the  committee's  report  said 
("Communist  Training  Operations,"  pt.  2; 
GPO,  Wa.shington.  Oct.  12.  1960.  p    1327  ) 

Our  own  Bureau  of  Customs  made  a  12- 
month  spot  check  of  Moscow's  training  liter- 
ature through  New  Orleans.  It  counted  at 
least  aoo.CXK)  packages  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda destined  to  schools  and  colleges  In  the 
United  States." 

Each  package  contained  5  to  15  different 
publications  on  youth  leadership  for  com- 
munism. 

"New  Orleans  is  one  of  the  les.ser  ports  of 
entry  from  the  standpoint  of  Communist 
propaganda.  A  heavier  volume  of  this  mate- 
rial Is  coming  Into  the  United  States  via 
approximately  40  other  ports  of  entry." 

The  endless  lists  of  U.S.  students  are  com- 
piled and  addressed  through  the  World  Fed- 
eration of  Democratic  Youth,  a  pro- 
Communist  transmission-belt  organization 
in  London;  and  by  the  International  Union 
of  Students  in  Prague.  Czechoslovakia 

"Both  of  these  major  International  Com- 
munist-controlled youth  organizations  pub- 
lish at  least  40  periodicals,  which  are  dis- 
seminated regularly  In  schools  and  colleges. 
None  of  these  publications  bears  labeling  as 
Communist  propaganda,  in  accordance  with 
requirements  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registra- 
tion Act.  ■ 

In  1  recent  year  7  million  pieces  of  such 
Communist  literature  were  cleared  through 
New  York,  and  tons  more  through  San  Fran- 
cisco. Seattle,  Baltimore.  Los  Angeles,  Phil- 
adelphia. Boston,  and  New  Orleans.  Every 
Russian.  Polish,  or  Czech  ship  touching  a 
U.S.  port  brings  its  quota  of  Red  educa- 
tional literature  for  domestic  free  mailing. 
During  1  week  last  year  the  San  Francisco 
post  office  cleared  17  V2  tons  of  postage-free 
Red  propaganda  to  U.S.  addresses. 

"It  is  frustrating  and  disappointing  to  see 
the  sanctity  of  the  mails  abused."  said  Chief 
Postal  Inspector  David  H  Stephens  before 
the    House   Appropriations   Committee.     "In 
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this  country  we  are  governed  largely  by  the 
sanctity  of  the  seal  of  mails,  a  tradition 
which  has  served  us  well,  and  I  would  hate 
to  see  It  weakened" 

Congressman  Frank  T  Bow.  Republican, 
of  Ohio,  a  ranking  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  disagrees 

"No  other  country  in  the  free  world  per- 
mits Moscow's  propaganda  to  be  delivered 
at  the  expense  of  its  own  taxpayers.  "  said 
Congressman  Bow.  "Many  countries  refuse 
to  let  such  subversive  material  In  under 
any  circumstances.  Instead  of  increasing 
postage  rates  at  home,  why  not  start  on 
budget  balancing  in  the  Post  Office  by  re- 
fusing to  distribute  this  Communist  propa- 
ganda   free    of   charge?" 

In  a  few  cases,  when  non-Communist  ships 
are  available,  foreign  postage  pays  for  fetch- 
ing the  Russian  literature  to  our  ports  of 
entry.  But  at  shipside  United  States  of 
America  the  mail  Is  handed  over  to  the  U.S. 
Post  OIBce.  Tlie  entire  cost  of  distribution 
and  delivery  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or 
Guam.  Is  borne  by  the  US  Post  Oifice 

"This  propaganda  Is  unsolicited."  Con- 
gressman Bow  continued  "Much  of  it  Is 
addressed  to  colleges  and  student  groups 
throughout  the  United  States.  Under  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  all  of  this 
stuff  is  supposed  to  be  labeled  'political  prop- 
aganda,' but  none  of  it  Is. 

"The  only  way  to  discover  propaganda  Is 
to  open  the  literature  and  study  It  for  sub- 
versive content.  Of  course.  If  the  Russian 
packets  are  never  opened,  there  would  be  no 
way  to  determine  the  content  to  be  political 
propaganda.'  " 

Not  even  first-class  mall  from  the  United 
States  to  Russia  is  delivered  without  being 
opened  and  examined  in  Moscow.  Every 
piece  of  mall  Is  read  carefully  for  content 
That  which  is  approved  is  forwarded  to  the 
addressee.  That  which  is  not  deemed  In  the 
Rtisslan  national  Interest  Is  thrown  Into  the 
trash.  The  US  mailer  Is  not  even  notified 
that  his  mall  will  not  be  delivered.  Much  of 
the  pen-pal  mall  sent  by  American  youths 
to  Russian  teenagers  under  the  Washing- 
ton-Moscow c^iltural  exchange  agreement  is 
never  delivered  in  Russia,  but  all  Russian 
letters  are  delivered  here. 

Our  U.S.  law  extends  to  Communist  coun- 
tries free  second-class  mailing  privileges 
anywhere  in  our  national  territory  Section 
226,  title  39  of  the  United  States  Code  pro- 
vides these  preferential  postage  rates  *  •  * 
for  the  dissemination  of  information  of  a 
public  character,  or  devoted  to  literature. 
the  sciences,  arts,  or  some  special  industry" 
Never  has  any  U  S  Government  agency 
compiled  for  Congress  a  statement  showing 
the  total  annual  tonnage  of  Incoming  Com- 
munist propaganda  distributed  free  or 
even  an  official  guess  of  the  total  cost  of  this 
subsidy  to  the  Kremlin's  special  Industry 
mall. 

"Does  not  commonsense  dictate  the  com- 
plete elimination  of  all  postal  subsidies  for 
Communist  propaganda  before  American 
readers  are  taxed  further  for  their  own  daily. 
weekly,  or  monthly  publication?"  Congress- 
man Bow  asks. 

"I  think  the  flow  of  propaganda  material 
Into  this  country  is  a  very  serious  matter, 
indeed,"  said  Chief  Postal  Inspector  D.-tvid 
H.  Stephens  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee ip  162).  "I  am  sure  you  know  that 
the  Oovernment  Is  limited  as  to  what  it  can 
do  to  combat  this  Influence  with  respect  to 
denying  use  of  the  malls  to  the  senders  of 
this  material.  •   •   •" 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  in  several 
controlling  ciises  that  the  doctrine  of  "clear 
and  present  danger"  from  Red  propaganda 
does  not  apply  to  mere  advocacy  of  Com- 
mimist  principles,  but  applies  only  when 
specific  overt  acts  of  sabotage,  subversion, 
or  revolution  are  at  hand  to  offer  "a  clear 
and  present  danger  "  to  the  national  security. 


Congres.'^man  John  R  Pillion,  of  Lacka- 
wanna. NY  .  pressed  Inspector  Stephens  on 
the  matter  of  incoming  Red  propaganda 

•  Actually.  If  you  had  a  great  bundle  of 
propaganda,  no  matter  how  vicious,  coming 
from  Red  China  or  Moscow,  and  if  I  were 
to  receive  it  in  New  York  City  or  San  Fran- 
cisco and  you  attempted  to  investigate  it. 
under  the  Supreme  Court  decision  would 
you  say  you  have  the  pt^wer  to  take  that 
propaganda  material   away  from  me?" 

Inspector  Stephens  answered:  "I  would 
say  In  this  country,  'No"  "  (p    164)  . 

"So  when  we  talk  about  using  our  law  en- 
forcement machinery  to  stop  Communist 
propaganda,  you  are  helpless,  and  your  hands 
are  tied  completely  under  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  today,    is  that  correct ''' 

"That  Is  correct.  "  replied  Chief  Inspector 
Stephens,  '"and  I  might  say  that  living  with 
It  from  day  to  day  Is  a  very  frustrating  ex- 
perience" 

"Could  this  situation  be  corrected  by  leg- 
islation'" queried  Congressman  Otto  E 
Passman,  of  Monroe.  La.,  "or  would  it  require 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  offset  these 
rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  order  to  gue 
you  power  to  &eize  this  Communist  propa- 
ganda?" 

This  urgent  question  is  now  under  crash 
study,  both  in  the  General  Counsel's  Office 
in  the  Post  Office,  and  by  constitutional  ex- 
perts In  the  House  and  Senate. 

Meanwhile,  the  Kremlin's  youth-training 
literature  continues  to  flow  inward  dally 
by  the  ton. 

At  the  same  time  the  United  States, 
through  its  U.S.  Information  Agency,  Is 
spending  an  average  of  $110  million  a  year 
the  world  around  In  news,  radio,  library,  and 
TV  operations  calculated  to  defeat  Moscow's 
unrelenting  propaganda  drive  against  free- 
dom. 

And  finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude the  full  text  of  a  statement  en- 
titled. "Statement  by  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Post  Office  Department 
Concerning  Communi.>^t  and  Other  Por- 
cign  Political  and  Cultural  Publica- 
tioixs."     It  is  dated  June  8.  1961: 

This  statement  is  designed  to  answer 
some  questions  :vsked  of  postal  officials  con- 
cerning the  flow  of  foreign,  and  particu- 
larly Communist,  political  publications  in 
the  United  States  through  the  malls. 

RECENT    HISTORY 

A  program  for  screening  these  types  of 
publications  was  established  during  World 
War  II.  following  an  Interpretation  by  the 
Attorney  General.  In  1940,  of  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938  At  that 
time,  the  program  was  concerned  primarily 
with  Nazi  propaganda.  In  1948,  the  empha- 
sis shifted  to  Communist  propaganda,  but 
the  detention  of  such  material  under  the 
screening  program  did  not  apply  to  periodi- 
cals ordered  by  libraries.  uni\ersitles,  politi- 
cal scientists,  or  individuals,  who  had  for- 
mally notified  the  Post  Office  Department 
that  they  had  ordered  the  publications.  In 
1958.  the  policy  was  amended  with  regard 
to  individual  addresses  who.  thereafter. 
were  asked  whether  they  wanted  the  pub- 
lications: If  they  did.  the  literature  Wi\s 
delivered  to  them. 

The  program  gave  rise  to  sharp  contro- 
versy and.  on  June  29.  1960.  a  committee  of 
the  Planning  Board  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  reviewed  this  matter  and  recom- 
mended that  the  program  be  discontinued. 
The  recommendation  was  accepted  by  the 
Planning  Board,  but  was  not  carried  for- 
ward. 

PRESENT    STAXrS 

The  Government's  policies  regarding  this 
matter  were  careftilly  considered  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  the  Secretary  of  Suite,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  .Attorney  Gen- 
eral    and     the     Postmaster     General.     They 


concluded  that  the  program  had  no  intelli- 
gence value  and  that  it  interfered  with  ef- 
forts to  improve  East -West  relations  On 
March  17,  1961,  the  President  ordered  the 
program  discontinued 

The  President's  decision  in  no  way  affected 
the  methfxl  of  handling  publications 
addressed  to  libraries,  universities,  and  the 
like,  which  have  been  receiving  them  all 
along  The  only  effect  of  the  decision  is  that 
such  mail  Is  no  longer  detained  nor  is  the 
addressee  asked  whether  he  wants  it.  The 
Presidents  decision  did  not  permit  the  mallr- 
to  be  used  to  carry  literature  which  could  not 
use  the  malls  before,  nor  will  It  Interfere 
with  the  Post  Office  Department's  or  Bureau 
of  Customs'  efforts  to  keep  pornographic 
material  from  entering  this  country  from 
abroad 

The  Universal  Postal  Union  Conventions 
which  encompass  102  nations.  Including  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries,  provide  that  surface 
mall  with  proper  postage  sent  from  one 
member  country  to  another  be  delivered 
without  charge  Under  this  arrangement 
member  nations  transport  and  deliver  mail 
which  the  U.S.  postal  service  sends  to  them 
In  exchange,  this  country  transports  and  de- 
livers mail  sent  from  foreign  countries  to 
resident,";  of  the  United  States 

The  most  recent  Post  Office  Department 
figures  show  that  during  fiscal  1960,  95  mil- 
lion pounds  of  printed  matter  were  dis- 
patched from  the  United  States,  and  ap- 
proximately 68  million  pounds  of  printed 
matter  were  received  m  the  United  S-^ates 
through  the  mail. 

The  Department  in  this  statement  ap- 
parently tries  to  indicate  tliat  this  pro- 
gram of  inspection  would  have  be-^n 
stopped  by  the  previous  administration  if 
it  had  found  time  before  the  New  Fron- 
tier took  control. 

It  IS  obvious  that  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration did  not  intend  to  act  on  this 
matter.  It  was  under  study,  as  are  thou- 
sands of  questions  involving  national 
policy.  It  IS  obvious  that  there  was  no 
inclination  by  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration to  discontinue  the  program  be- 
cause it  was  in  power  nearly  6  months 
after  a  recommendation  by  a  committee 
of  the  Planning  Board  of  the  National 
Security  Council,  which  seems  like  a 
relatively  low-level  recommendation 
anyway  And  dunnc  these  6  months,  no 
order  was  issued  from  the  White  House 
curtailing  this  inspection  and  screening 
program  in  any  way. 

It  remained  for  the  New  Frontier  to 
let  down  the  bars  to  this  Communist 
propaganda 

Mr.  Speaker  there  is  a  creat  deal  of 
information  about  this  subject  which  is 
not  available.  We  need  to  know  much 
more  about  the  size  of  this  problem,  the 
operation  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
experience  of  other  countries  with  this 
matter,  and  related  informatioii. 

Accordincly  the  Postal  Operations 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, of  which  I  am  the  ranking 
minority  member,  will  very  likely  hold 

complete  heannps  on  this  sub.iect  In  the 
near  future  I  have  discussed  this  mat- 
ter with  both  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  gentlewoman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania Mr,'^  GranahanI  and  chairman 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  MtJRRAYi.  They  agree  that  this 
subject  needs  additional  and  intensive 
study,  and  I  am  confident  that  our  sub- 
committee hearings  will  provide  the  an- 
swers we  need  in  this  field. 
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THE  ATTEMPT  TO  PLACE  THE  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL HEALTH  CENTER 
IN  ROCKVILLE:  A  CASE  STUDY  IN 
HOW  TO  OVERCROWD  METRO- 
POLITAN WASHINGTON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mills)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 

1  Mr.  Reuss]  is  recognized  for  40  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  sum- 
mer I  have  repeatedly  been  pointing  out 
the  need  for  some  rational  arrangement 
for  deciding  where  to  put  future  addi- 
tions to  the  Federal  establishment — in 
Washington  or  in  the  hinterland — Con- 
gressional Record,  July  17,  1961,  pages 
12734-12738;  Congressional  Record, 
July  19,  1961,  pages  12934-12935;  Con- 
gressional Record,  August  29,  1961, 
pages  17443-17444. 

If  we  planlessly  gratify  the  wishes  of 
any  Federal  agency  that  decides  it  would 
like  to  expand  in  Washington,  we  are 
going  to  produce  a  population  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  that  will 
be  impossible  to  handle.  Water  supply, 
sanitation,  traffic,  the  provision  of  open 
space — all  will  break  down  if  we  simply 
allow  nature  to  take  its  course  and 
Washington's  population  in  the  next 
generation  to  explode  from  its  present 

2  to  5  million. 

SAVING   THE   NATION'S    CAPIT.AL 

If  we  will  intelligently  plan  the  future 
of  the  Federal  establishment  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area — which 
controls  the  area's  total  population — we 
can  limit  future  growth  by  the  year  2000 
to  something  like  4  million  rather  than 
5  million.  If  we  can  do  that,  we  can  find 
the  water  we  need  without  ruining  the 
Potomac;  we  can  dispose  of  our  wastes 
in  a  civilized  manner;  we  can  prevent  our 
traffic  from  strangling  us;  and  we  can 
preserve  some  open  spaces  to  keep  the 
Nation's  Capital  unique  and  beautiful. 

What  is  needed,  though,  is  thoughtful 
planning,  on  a  truly  national  scale,  of 
how  much  of  the  expanding  Federal 
Government  shall  be  plunked  down  in 
Washington,  and  how  much  shall  be 
located  elsewhere  in  the  country.  H.R. 
8248,  introduced  by  me  on  July  19,  would 
set  up  a  Government-wide  policy  of  de- 
centralization, under  a  Director  of  Re- 
location and  Decentralization  Planning 
in  the  Office  of  the  President.  His  duty 
would  be  to  establish  criteria  for  deter- 
mining what  functions  should  best  be 
carried  out  in  the  Washington  area,  and 
what  in  alternative  areas,  and  for  ap- 
plying those  criteria  to  specific  proposals 
for  locating  Federal  agencies.  The  Di- 
rector is  to  take  into  account  all  rele- 
vant factors,  including  the  need  to 
protect  and  prepare  the  Nation's  Capital, 
new  methods  of  communication,  the 
possibility  of  liaison  offices  in  Washing- 
ton, greater  efficiency  through  decen- 
tralization, ability  of  the  alternative 
location  to  take  care  of  Government 
personnel,  and  the  needs  of  such  cities 
for  additional  employment  opportunities. 

THE    ENVIKONMENTAL    HEALTH    CENTER 

The  need  for  some  such  guidelines  as 
would  be  provided  by  H.R.  8248  has  been 
demonstrated  time  and  again.  The  loca- 
tion of  new  facilities,  as  between  Wash- 
ington and  the  rest  of  the  country,  has 


been  dependent  largely  on  the  self- 
centered  whim  of  the  agency  concerned, 
with  only  such  check  as  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  Congress — them- 
selves without  any  firm  guideUnes  as  to 
location — are  able  to  give. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  "Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  making  a 
powerful  argument,  I  believe,  for  which  I 
commend  him.  And,  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  this  argument  has  received  a 
good  deal  of  attention  lately  since  he 
first  began  to  make  it.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  this  question:  Is  it 
not  true  that  it  would  also  help  solve 
some  of  our  distressed  area  problems  if 
Federal  agencies  were  decentralized  to 
areas  like  West  Virginia?  In  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  not  only  is  land  rela- 
tively cheap  but  locations  are  very  a^:- 
cessible  to  the  population  centers  and 
transportation  is  excellent.  In  addition 
to  that,  decentralization  would  make  a 
big  dent  in  our  unemployment  picture 
in  those  areas. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  would  certainly  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
that  if  we  had  a  sensible  policy  of  de- 
centralizing from  Washington  those 
parts  of  the  Federal  establishment 
which  are  not  policymaking,  and  hence 
do  not  need  to  be  here,  we  could  do  a 
great  deal  for  areas  of  the  country  which 
have  persistent  unemployment  problems. 
More  than  that,  even  as  to  areas  which 
are  .spared  some  of  the  extremes  of  m\- 
employment,  which,  for  example,  West 
Virginia  has.  could  by  a  thoughtful  and 
sensible  policy  of  redistributing  some  of 
the  nonpolicymaking  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government  immeasurably  add 
to  the  cultural  opportunities  which  a 
modern  community  ought  to  have.  If. 
for  example,  some  of  the  3  million  peo- 
ple who,  if  we  do  nothing,  are  going  to 
be  dumped  into  the  metropolitan  area 
of  Washin2:ton  in  the  next  peneration, 
could  be  sivcn  a  chance  to  work  for  the 
Federal  Government  in  50  or  100  other 
locations  throuo:hout  the  country,  think 
what  that  would  do  for  local  cultural 
activities,  for  supporting  a  bookstore, 
for  helping  to  get  a  local  symphony 
started,  for  enabling  art  institutions  to 
come  into  being.  So,  it  is  not  only  im- 
portant for  our  communities  from  coast 
to  coast  to  have  some  part  of  our  Fed- 
eral establishment  from  the  standpoint 
of  combating  unemployircnt.  It  is  al- 
most equally  important  that  our  Federal 
establi.shment  be  shared  broadly  in  order 
to  promote  the  contribution  to  culture 
which  Federal  employment  can  cive  to 
any  community. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Will 
the  gentleman  yield  further?  I[ 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  able  and 
perceptive  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  Is  there  any  reason 
why  agencies  like  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  the  National  Park  Service,  or 
the  Forest  Service  could  not  be  moved  to 
a  State  like  West  Virginia?  These  ac- 
tivities are  clearly  related  to  the  re- 
sources and  potentialities  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 


Mr.  REUSS.  Before  answering  that 
question,  let  me  make  it  very  clear  that 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  I  am  competent 
to  make  location  decisions,  and  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
is  not  suggesting  he  would  do  it  either. 
But  I  would  certainly  say  that  agencies 
such  as  the  gentleman  has  mentioned, 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the 
National  Park  Service  or  the  Forest 
Service  could  do  a  much  more  effective 
job  if  the  great  bulk  of  their  operation 
were  shifted  close  to  those  portions  of 
the  country  where  their  work  occurs. 
That  certainly  would  be  true  of  those 
named,  and  indeed  of  half  a  hundred 
other  Federal  agencies. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  42.000 
Federal  employees  were  taken  out  of 
Washington  and  decentralized  to  some 
45  communities  around  the  country,  and 
while  many  of  them  trickled  back  after 
the  war,  when  Congress  back  was 
turned,  the  general  experience  was  salu- 
tary. They  did  an  excellent  job  out  in 
the  rest  of  the  country.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman's point  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  kind  and  sympathetic  re- 
marks with  relation  to  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  centleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mis.souri.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  on  his  ef- 
fort to  try  to  bring  about  decentraliza- 
tion. I  would  like  to  know  what  m  the 
gentleman's  opinion  was  the  thing  that 
caused  tiiese  people  to  be  brought  back 
here  after  it  has  been  successfully  proven 
that  they  could  operate  efficiently  out  in 
the  field,  so  to  .speak?  And  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
the  REA,  and  other  a.crencics  which  were 
decentralized.  How  did  they  happen  to 
get  back?  Can  the  gentleman  answer 
that? 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  a  very  curious 
story  in  our  national  hLstory,  and  I  set 
it  forth  with  considerable  documentation 
in  a  speech  I  made  on  the  17th  of  July 
of  this  year,  which  will  be  found  at  page 
12734  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mis.souri.  I  do  not  want 
to  take  the  gentleman  s  time  needlessly; 
I  will  read  it. 

Mr.  REUSS.  What  hap{^)ened  was 
that  these  agencies  packed  up  and  left 
the  cities  where  they  were,  and  got 
established  back  here,  and  told  Congress 
about  it  later  or.  It  was  not  a  very  edify- 
ing picture  in  executive-legislative  rela- 
tions had  there  been  then,  m  the  years 
1946  and  1947  when  this  was  happening, 
a  strong  policy  in  the  executive  branch 
of  seeing  that  our  location  of  the  Federal 
establishment  followed  rational  lines, 
this  might  not  have  happened,  and  we 
would  not  have  been  faced  with  this  tre- 
mendous population  expansion  that  is 
taking  place  in  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington area. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  what  he  thinks  about 
a  theory  I  have  entertained  after  some 
observation  and  study,  although  not  as 
much  study  as  has  been  given  it  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  but  after 
some  observation  it  has  been  my  theory 
that  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  get  this 
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decentralization  is  to  bring  about  a  dis- 
continuation and  a  refusal  to  expand  the 
building  program  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton so  everyone  will  know  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  not  going  to  continue  to 
expand  in  the  metropolitan  area  If 
Congre.ss  will  refuse  to  give  its  approval 
and  will  refuse  to  appropriate  money  for 
the  building  of  more  buildings  here  m 
Washington.  DC.  we  can  turn  that  ex- 
pansion out  into  other  areas  of  this 
Nation.  What  does  the  gentleman  think 
of  that  suggestion? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  think  the  world  of  the 
suggestion  that  we  should  not  accord 
everything  into  the  Washington  area. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mi.ssouri.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  help  us  bring  this  about. 
Mr.  REUSS.  I  have  introduced  a  bill, 
H  R  8248.  which  is  pending  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  This  bill  is  designed  to 
brmg  some  order  mto  the  location  and 
relocation  of  Government  offices. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mi.'=souri.  I  mean  the 
environment 

Mr.  REUSS  Yes.  it  includes  the 
whole  metropolitan  area.  In  connec- 
tion with  thi.5  problem,  1  am  goinp  to  in- 
clude a  ca.se  hi.stoiT  of  a  current  attempt 
to  set  down  the  Environmental  Health 
Center  at  Rockville.  Md..  which  I  think 
will  be  an  example  of  just  how  not  to  lo- 
cate governmental  agencies 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr  JONES  of  Mi.ssouri  I  will  be  glad 
to  cooperate  with  the  gentleman,  and  I 
wish  him  great  success  in  his  efforts 

Mr.  COLLIER  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois 

Mr.  COLLIER      While  I  do  not  know- 
how  the  adoption  of  any  plan  or  pro- 
gram  of    this   nature    would    affect   the 
folks  who  live  in  Washington,  I  respect- 
fully   submit    that    there    probably    are 
many  constituents  of  many  Members  of 
this  House  who  would  not  look  upon  this 
with  great  favor     I  say  that  becau.se  at 
the  present  time  we  have  about  31  Fed- 
eral agencies  strewn  across  the  face  of 
the  city  of  Chicago.    Bureaucracy  being 
what  it  is.  when  some  poor  constituent 
has    a    problem,    he    is    sent    from    one 
agency  to  the  other,  from  the  north  side 
to  the  south  side.     Ultimately,  in  many 
instances  he  docs  arrive  at  the  agency 
where  his  problem  can  be  handled.    The 
decentralization,    if     this    is    going    to 
spread  beyond  the  confine.^  of  Washing- 
ton. I  repeat,  might  not  sit  too  well  with 
some  of  the  constituents  who  have  prob- 
lems with  the  multiplying  agencies  and 
commi-ssions    of    the    Federal    Govern- 
ment    At  least  they  could  be  put  in  one 
area  where,  as  they  are  sent  from  one 
place  to  another,  they  would  not  liave 
so  far  to  go 

Mr.  REUSS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, I  certainly  do  not  contemplate 
scattering  to  the  winds  the  kind  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  where  the  public  needs  to 
maintain  daily  contact.  I  would  also  en- 
visage there  would  be  in  Washington  a 
sufficient  echelon  of  any  agency  to  fully 
handle  the  problems  of  the  public  who 
•come  to  Washington  and  require  direct 
contact  with  a  Federal  agency. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  it  should 
not  be  necessary  that  the  entire  Federal 


establishment  be  concentrated  here  in 
the  lovely  but  topographically  limited 
valley  of  the  Potomac,  or  we  are  going 
to  have  in  a  few  years  a  Washington  to 
which  visitors  may  come  with  no  hope 
of  enjoying  the  ancient  Capital  as  Jef- 
ferson. Lincoln,  and  generations  gone  by 
knew  it. 

Mr.  COLLIER  Is  it  the  idea  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that  in  the 
decentralization  of  the  facilities  of  many 
agencies  of  Government  some  of  the  ex- 
isting facilities  be  closed  or  be  replaced 
with  facilities  outside  of  their  present 
location? 

Mr.  REUSS  I  am  suggesting  that 
somewhere  in  the  executive  branch 
there  ought  to  be  an  informed  public 
official  who.se  job  it  is  to  look  at  the 
total  Federal  establishment,  future  and 
present,  and  decide  where,  in  the  public 
interest  and  :n  the  interest  of  maintain- 
ing the  Nations  Capital  that  will  con- 
tinue to  have  the  charm  which  Wash- 
ington has  always  had,  a  given  installa- 
tion shall  be  located 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman, but  I  thmk  this  is  probably  a 
case  of  having  let  all  of  the  tentacles 
grow  before  we  start  cutting  any  of  them 
off.  Maybe  we  should  have  cut  some  of 
the  tentacles  of  this  rapidly  mushroom- 
ing growth  of  the  Federal  Government 
some  years  ago  and  perhaps  they  would 
have  a  type  of  planning  as  the  expansion 
continues  on  and  on  its  merry  way. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  hope  that  before  the 
mushroom  grows  any  more  tentacles,  we 
will  be  able  to  plan  its  growth  a  httle 
more  rationally. 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield "' 

Mr.  REUSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr  HAYS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man his  idea,  of  course,  has  a  great 
deal  of  merit  from  a  Utopian  standpomt. 
but  from  a  practical  standpoint  it  will 
not  work  very  well.  The  gentleman  said 
he  would  keep  an  echelon  of  people  here 
which  would  be  available  to  anyone  who 
might  come  to  Washington  That  is 
exactly  what  is  hapening  in  all  these 
regional  bureaus  We  have  a  regional 
department,  a  three-State  region  of  a 
Post  Office  Department,  out  in  Ohio. 
But  It  slows  down  the  business  of  the 
Post  Office  m  the  time  it  takes  mail  to  go 
to  Cincinnati,  then  back  to  Washington 
to  eet  a  decision. 

If  I  had  my  way.  they  would  close 
the  whole  thing  and  put  it  here  m  Wash- 
ington where  you  could  get  action;  in- 
stead of  a  couple  of  weeks,  perhaps. 
Within  a  couple  of  days. 

The  pentleman  also  talked  about  the 
buildings  here,  and  talked  about  not 
building  any  more  buildings.  I  am  for 
building  more  buildings,  because  that  is 
the  only  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  slums 
in  town.  I  am  talking  about  the  tempos. 
The  only  way  we  can  get  rid  of  them 
is  to  get  the  people  out  of  them,  and 
build  something  in  its  place  which  is 
fit  for  the  tourists  to  look  at. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  of  course  I  favor  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  and  beautiful  bmld- 
ings  m  Washington,  now  and  m  the 
future.  Indeed,  under  my  view,  in  the 
next  generation  we  are  going  to  have 


to  construct  many  more  buildmgs  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  for  the 
Federal  establishment.  My  only  point 
is  that  it  is  high  time  that  someone 
should  put  his  mind  on  the  question  of 
whether  every  Federal  agency  needs  to 
have  everything  in  Washington,  or 
whether  it  is  not  possible  that  there  be 
some  sensible  decentralization. 

Let  me  give  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.     Havs'i     another    example    of     an 
agency  which  I  thuik  handles  the  prob- 
lem rather  well.     The  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority    has     14.783    employees.      Of 
these,  14.778  are  in  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley.    Five  constitute  a  central  Washmg- 
ton  office  for  anyone  who  comes  to  the 
Nations  Capital  arid  has  business  with 
the  TVA,  or  for  any  other  governmental 
agency  that  wants  to  do  busmess  with 
the  TVA.     I  am  not  suggestmg  that  this 
pattern    will    work    for    all   agencies.      I 
do  sugeest  that  it  is  possible  to  take  a 
rational  overview  of  where  things  belong 
and  then  put  them  there,  rather  than 
to  do  what  we  now  do.  which  is  to  leave 
It      entirely      to      the      empire-building 
whims  of  the  Washington  agency  con- 
cerned which,  of  course,  wants  to  have 
everything  in  the  Washmgton  metropol- 
itan complex     If  we  keep  on  with  that, 
the   gentleman  from   Ohio,  who  I  know 
will  be  here  for  at  least  a   generation 
to  come,  is  going  to  find  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  get  into  town  in  the  morning. 
Mr.    HAYS.      If    the    gentleman    will 
yield  further,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  confidence,  but  that  is  just  the  reason 
I  will  not  be  here  for  a  generation  to 
come.     I  would  think   that  the  gentle- 
mans   study    and    his   concern — and    I 
think  it  is  a  proper  concern — would  re- 
flect that,  perhaps,  a  good  deal  of  em- 
phasis ought  to  be   put   on  how  do  we 
get  people  who  are  now  in  Washington 
from    where    they    live    into    town?     I 
think  the  whole  problem  here — not  only 
here  but  in  New  York.  Chicago.  Cleve- 
land, and  in  many  cities — is  a  complete 
strangulation  of  the  city  by  thousands 
and   tens   of   thousands  of  automobiles. 
Mr.     REUSS.     The     gentleman     from 
Ohio    is   so    right.     'Whatever  happens 
with  the  population  explosion  of  Metro- 
politan Washington  in  the  next  30  years, 
we  arc  going  to  have  to  move  much  more 
aggressively    to    solve    our    problems   of 
automobile  travel,  of  rapid  transit,   of 
water  supply,  of  waste  disposal,  and  the 
provision  of  green  space.     What  I   am 
suggesting  is  that  we  ought  to  make  it 
possible  for  our  planners,  who  are  now 
working  very  diligently,  on  the.se  prob- 
lems, to  solve  them.    As  it  is  now.  where 
we  say  "Let  anybody  plunk  down  what- 
ever he  wants  right  m  the  Washington 
area,"  we  are  making  it  impossible  for 
them  to  solve  these  problems. 

Mr.  MONAGAN  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  ceitainly  agree 
with  the  thesis  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Incidentally,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  HaysI  has  made  a  very 
excellent  point,  and  which  was  a  fine 
analogy  for  the  point  that  the  gentle- 
man is  trying  to  make.  In  that  con- 
nection I  recall  the  article  that  Louis 
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Mumford  has  written  in  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  that  in  the  Park  Avenue  sec- 
tion of  New  York,  against  all  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  good  sense,  they  are 
piling  people  on  people,  and  straining 
the  transportation,  the  eating  facilities, 
and  all  other  facilities  of  this  area. 

I  think  in  the  governmental  field  a 
similar  thing  may  well  happen  here. 
We  have  the  unit  that  is  known  as  a 
metropolis;  now  we  are  going  into 
megalopolis.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
really  looking  ahead  and  trying  to  pre- 
vent that  from  happening  in  the  Wash- 
ington area. 

I  think  from  the  point  of  view  of 
strategic  considerations,  efficiency  of 
operation,  aesthetic  consideration, 
something  of  this  sort  should  be  done. 
And  the  very  example  which  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  is  going  to  go  into 
at  more  length  in  RockvUle,  it  seems  to 
me,  proves  that  to  some  degree  at  least 
there  could  be  a  decentralization  and, 
like  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia, 
I  should  hope  that  the  Government 
may  consider  in  decentralizing  placing 
some  of  these  facilities,  research  labor- 
atories and  other  facilities  of  that  sort, 
in  sections  like  my  own,  which  is  a  de- 
pressed area,  to  provide  jobs  and  to 
bring  in  citizens  of  a  high  type  to  this 
particular  section. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
President  earlier  in  the  year  issued  an 
Executive  order  in  which  he  asked  Gov- 
ernment departments,  or  directed  them, 
to  give  consideration  to  this  very  ques- 
tion in  allocating  of  new  governmental 
facilities.  I  think  that  is  a  considera- 
tion the  gentleman  might  well  have  in 
mind. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
particularly  for  mention  of  the  distin- 
guished American  planner  and  urbanist. 
Lewis  Mumford.  I  am  very  proud  to 
have  received  a  letter  from  Lewis 
Mumford  a  few  days  ago  in  connection 
with  the  bin.  H.R.  8248.  which  I  have 
introduced,  in  which  he  endorses  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  and  suggests  that 
Washington  must  indeed,  if  it  is  to  sur- 
vive as  the  Nation's  capital  of  beauty 
and  utility,  consider  this  problem  of  de- 
centralization that  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  that  touches  on  this 
same  situation  that  the  President's 
Executive  order  did.  It  would  require 
Government  departments  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  locating  new  facilities 
and  new  processes  in  areas  which  are 
in  economic  difiBculty. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
case  history  of  an  inadequately  planned 
location  is  the  Environmental  Health 
Center — EHC — the  service  now  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  shall 
attempt  to  lead  you  by  the  hand  through 
its  tangled  chronology. 

The  EHC  wiU  conduct  research  into 
the  pressing  problems  of  water  pollution 
by  sewage,  chemicals,  and  other  wastes, 
air  pollution  by  automobile  exhaust 
fumes,  radiological  health,  industrial 
noise,  milk  sanitation,  agricultural  pesti- 
cides, and  similar  m.atters.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  the  administration  to  cost 
$70  million,  to  need  4,500  employees,  and 


to  require  more  than  1,000  acres— some 
690  acres  immediately. 

Here  is  the  story  of  how  it  was  de- 
cided to  erect  the  EHC,  20  miles  out  of 
Washington,  in  Rockville,  Md.: 

THE    DECISION    TO    BUILD SOMEWHERE 

First.  The  Congress,  in  1959.  decided  in 
general  terms  that  an  EHC  was  needed. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  its  April 
1959  report  requested  "that  the  Public 
Health  Service  make  a  thorough  .study 
of  the  environmental  health  problems 
and  the  most  efficient  organization  of  our 
facilities  to  meet  these  needs,  and  have 
a  report  prepared  *  *  *  by  1960  •  •  • 
so  that  the  committee  may  have  an  op- 
E>ortunity  to  study  it  before  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  1961  budget." 

SEVEX      HUNDRED     AND     EIGHTY-FIVE     THOUSA^'D 
DOLLARS    TO    DEVELOP    PLANS 

Second.  During  the  hearings  on  the 
fiscal  1961  budget.  HEW  told  the  Con- 
gress that  it  wished  to  get  started  on  an 
EHC,  and  requested  $785,000  to  develop 
plans  for  an  EHC  as  an  expansion  of  the 
existing  Sanitary  Engineering  Center  in 
Cincinnati.  Ohio.  On  February  16,  1960. 
Mark  D.  Hollis.  A.ssistant  Chief.  Bureau 
of  State  Services,  Public  Health  Service, 
told  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee: 

Since  It  would  be  expensive  and  time  con- 
suming to  build  up  individual  centers  wltli 
all  of  these  supporting  scientific  disciplines 
and  central  research,  services  needed.  It  is 
proposed  to  develop  an  Environmental  Health 
Center  which  can  bring  to  bear  a  centraliaed 
focus  of  all  the  scientific  disciplines  on  the 
problem-s  of  the  evalua.ion  of  the  health 
ejects  of  the  v.irlous  environmental  hazards. 

Consequently,  it  is  proposed  to  est.ib!!sh  a 
coordinated  facility  •  •  •  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
offers  a  favorable  general  location  where 
ample  land  already  under  Government  ovi\- 
ershlp  l3  available.  The  Sanitary  Engineer- 
ing Center,  located  on  a  21-acTe  Government- 
owned  tract,  could  serve  as  the  nucleus  lor 
this  development.  It  Is  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately 250,000  square  feet  of  net  assign- 
able space  la  needed  for  this  purpose,  with 
construction  cost  of  about  919  million.  In 
1961  $785,000  la  requested  for  developing 
plans  for  this  Environmental  Health  Center, 
including  designs  and  drawings  (1961  House 
appropriations  hearings.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, p. 202) . 

The  Appropriations  Act.  containing 
the  $785,000  appropriation  for  planning 
the  EHC.  became  law  in  September  1960. 
Congress,  in  effect,  was  directing  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  EHC,  presumably  in 
Cincinnati. 

MEANWHILE.      BACK      AT      THE      DEPARTMENT      OF 
HEALTH,    EDT7CATION.    AND    WELFARE 

Third.  Meanwhile,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  seemed 
to  be  having  a  change  of  heart  on  the 
Cincinnati  location.  The  final  report  of 
the  Study  Group  on  Mis.sion  and  Organ- 
ization of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
HEW,  was  made  on  June  7,  1960.  The 
study  group  was  set  up  by  the  Surceon 
General  on  December  29,  1959,  and  was 
composed  of  12  staff  members  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  On  pages  28-29 
of  this  66-page  report  are  given  the 
recommendations  concerning  environ- 
mental health: 

Public  recognition  of  the  urgency  of  en- 
vironmental health  problems  will  undoubt- 


edly place  increasing  responsibilities  on  the 
Piiblic  Health  Service.  It  la  essential  that 
the  new  organization  for  environmental 
health  be  flexible  and,  especially  In  the  years 
immediately  ahead,  that  It  provide  a  broad 
and  firmly  coordinated  approach. 

Many  of  the  operations  of  the  new  bureau 
must  be  carried  out  in  the  field  where  the 
problems  exist.  Hence  the  development  of 
various  field  centers  can  be  anticipated  to 
conduct  types  of  research,  provide  technical 
assistance  to  State  and  local  agencies,  and 
bring  certain  services  closer  to  the  consumer. 

Hjwever.  the  major  environmental  pro- 
grams of  the  Public  Health  Service  must 
be  unified  and  coordinated.  II  urgent  prob- 
lems are  to  be  dealt  with  effectively.  A  strong 
headquarters  staff  In  the  Washington 
area  will  be  essential  for  central  planning 
and  administration.  Including  maintenance 
of  a  highly  complex  set  of  relationships  be- 
tween environmental  programs  of  the  Serv- 
ice and  other  governmental  programs  Water 
pollution  and  radiological  problems  are  out- 
standing examples  of  such  multiple  rela- 
tionships. Also  a  central  laboratory  facility 
will  be  needed  for  research  which  cannot 
be  done  In  the  field,  which  cuts  across  di- 
visional lines  and  requires  Interdisciplinary 
scientific  approaches.  The  study  group  be- 
lieves strongly  that  this  central  facility  is  a 
prerequisite  If  the  complicated  and  extensive 
problems  facing  this  bureau  are  to  be  met 
effectively. 

While  this  recommendation  is  a  little 
vague,  it  certainly  sounds  as  if  HEW — ■ 
then  and  there  on  June  7.  1960 — was  de- 
ciding off  the  cuff  that  the  central  lab- 
oratory facility,  the  main  part  of  an 
EHC.  was  to  be  in  Washington.  That 
tlie  deci-sion  by  HEW  to  locate  the  EHC 
in  Washington  was  made  this  early  is 
indicated  by  a  letter  to  me  dated  Augtist 
4.  1961,  by  Assistant  Surgeon  General 
R.  J.  Anderson  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  in  which  he  says: 

Early  In  1960.  an  Internal  task  force,  the 
.Study  Group  on  Mission  and  Organization 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  reconunended 
the  establishment  of  an  EHC  In  the  Wash- 
ington area.  After  considerable  staff  work 
by  tJie  Public  Health  Service,  the  PHS  pro- 
p.jsal  was  carefully  reviewed  and  concurred 
In  by  the  Secretary.  Since  October  1960, 
the  PHS  has  worked  closely  with  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  on  the 
problem  of  site  selection. 

It  thus  certainly  appears  that  while 
Congress  was  appropriating  the  $785,000 
in  September  1960.  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  had  al- 
ready determined  to  build  the  EHC  in 
Washington. 

WHERE    TO    BUILD' 

Fourth.  By  the  time  of  the  hearings 
last  spring  on  the  fiscal  1962  HEW 
budget.  HEW  was  not  able  to  go  ahead 
with  any  budget  request  for  EHC,  be- 
cause of  the  problem  of  location.  On 
March  14.  1961.  there  occurred  the  fol- 
lowing colloquy  between  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  FogartyI  and 
HEW  Secretary  Ribicoff: 

Mr  PoGARTT  Public  Health  now.  There  is 
some  question  about  the  location  for  the 
Environmental  Health  Center,  Isn't  there? 

Mr.  RiBicorr.  I  would  say  at  the  present 
time  there  la  considerable  confusion  here. 
This  Ls  going  to  be  a  growing  department. 
It  cannot  help  growing  over  the  next  few 
years.  Whether  this  should  be  In  Washing- 
ton, near  the  National  Health  Institutes,  or 
whether  It  should  be  elsewhere  Is  something 
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that  Is  being  considered  and  studied  at  the 
present  time.  We  are  continuing  to  work 
on  it  very  hard  and  as  soon  as  plans  are 
firmed  up  we  will  submit  a  revised  request 
through  proper  channels. 

But  there  is  no  question  that  something 
has  to  be  done  in  this  field  and  we  are  not 
ready  at  the  present  t:me  to  tell  you  Just 
what  It  is.  The  $785  000  that  O  mgress  ap- 
propriated last  year  for  detailed  plans  will 
not  be  sufficient  and  we  are  going  to  have  to 
have  more  money  once  we  come  to  a  declal  in, 
because  there  is  no  question  that  this  is 
g  ling  to  be  a  big  tiling.  Mr    Chairman. 

Mr  FocAHTT.  We  had  hoped  you  would  be 
In  with  some  firm  requests  this  year  for  the 
Environmental  Health  Center.  We  have 
been  giving  It  some  consideration  for  3  or  4 
years  now  (hearings,  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  pt  1,  pp 
96-97  ) 

HEW    REPRIMAf^DCD 

Fifth.  On  May  15.  1961.  in  its  report 
on  the  HEW  appropriation  bill,  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  look 
HEW  to  task  for  its  delay  in  planning  the 
EHC: 

This  committee  has  long  been  concerned 
over  the  undue  procrastination  and  delay 
in  the  completion  of  projects  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  facilities  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  It  has  been  repeatedly  nec- 
essary for  the  committee  to  prod  for  the 
cumpletlon  of  these  projects  Ln  its  reports 
on  the  appropriation  bills.  Among  the 
many  examples  of  this  sorry  situation  are 
the  Communicable  Disease  Center  which 
took  more  than  8  years  to  complete  following 
express  criticism  on  the  delay  in  moving 
forward  in  the  committee  report  on  the  1952 
bill;  the  Sanitary  Engineering  Center  which 
took  5  years  to  complete;  the  Shiprock  In- 
dian Hospital  project  which  the  committee 
noted  In  the  report  on  the  1959  bill  had  not 
moved  forward  2^2  years  after  Congress  ap- 
propriated funds  for  its  construction,  and 
the  construction  of  the  Dent.U  Research 
Building  for  which  submission  of  the  budget 
proposal  following  completion  of  plaiiS  was 
so  long  delayed  that  the  Congress  had  to  act 
on  its  own  to  get  the  project  undcrway. 

It  now  appears  that  the  same  pattern  of 
delay  and  procrastination  Is  being  followed 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  Environ- 
mental Health  Center.  The  Congress  ap- 
propriated $785,000  for  the  pl.'innlng  of  an 
Environmental  Health  Center  In  the  1961 
act  on  the  basis  of  testimony  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  environmental  health  research 
needs  and  overcrowding  at  the  Sanitary  En- 
gineering Center.  However,  the  committee 
was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  witnp,s.ses 
had  no  progress  to  rep<"irt  and  no  funds  have 
been  cibllgated  to  date  Instead,  witnesses 
reported  using  substitute  me.vsuros  such  as 
temporary  buildings  and  renting  space  and 
altering  It  to  laboratory  need.^  The  com- 
mittee regards  this  expedient  as  being  neces- 
sary to  enable  long  overdue  work  to  go  for- 
ward In  the  environmental  health  field  but 
points  out  that  such  temporary  measures  are 
IneflRclent  and  costly  and  urges  that  the 
planning  and  Implementation  for  the  perma- 
nent facilities  go  forward  without  delay. 

From  all  the  Information  the  committee 
has  been  able  to  get,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  been  the  main  stumbling  block 

(H.    Rept.    392.    87th    Cong  ,    1st    sess  .    HEW 
appropriation  bill.  1962.  pp    14  15) 

THK    ROCKVILLE    SITE    ENTERS 

Sixth.  On  June  14.  1961,  the  Presi- 
dent transmitted  to  the  Senate  a  request 
for  an  amendment  to  the  fiscal  1962 
budget  of  $3,515,000  to  buy  a  site  for  the 
EHC  in  the  Washington  area,  and  to 
make  detailed  plans  for  the  buildings. 
The  President  attached  to  his  request 
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the  following  justification  signed  by  Act- 
ing  Budget  Director   Elmer   T,   Staats: 

This  proposed  amendment  to  the  budget  is 
to  proMde  funds  for  site  acquisition  and 
detailed  planning  of  such  a  new  central  en- 
vironmental health  facility  It  has  been 
determined  that  the  Washington  area  Is 
the  most  desirable  location  for  the  new 
central  facility  primarily  because  of  the  need 
for  close  and  frequent  contact  with  the 
many  other  agencies  of  the  F'ederal  Govern- 
ment which  also  carry  on  programs  of  vital 
concern  in  this  field,  and  $2.070  000  Is 
needed  to  acquire  a  site  consisting  of  about 
690  acres.  The  Department  has  worked 
closely  with  the  refponsiijle  Washington  area 
planning  agencies  and  It  has  Jointly  been 
determined  that  a  site  northwest  of  RcKk- 
vllle.  Md  ,  is  the  most  desirable  and  appropri- 
ate location  for  the  new  facility. 

Thie  balance  of  the  request,  in  the  amcunt 
of  $1445,000.  is  required  to  undertake  de- 
tailed m.iSter  site  planning  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  architectural  specifications  and 
drawings. 

The  Budget  Bureau  based  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Rockville  site  on  the  following 
documents : 

THE    HEW    DOCUMENT 

■  General  Considerations  of  Qualita- 
tive Factors  Involved  in  the  Geoeraphic 
Location  of  an  EHC."  April  25.  1961.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  PubUc  Health  Service.  Bureau 
of  Stale  Services.  Because  of  its  basic 
nature,  this  document  is  set  forth  in  full; 

Tlic  basic  concept  of  environmental  health 
Is  rooted  In  the  relationship  of  the  ecology 
of  man  t-o  his  health  Modern  science  has 
cre.^ted  a  situation  having  no  close  prece- 
dent in  history,  for  while  man  lives  in  a 
fhe:tered  environment,  many  health  insults, 
produced  by  modern  technology,  produce 
individual  and  collective  Injury.  It  should 
be  expected  that  the  rapidity  of  technical 
innovation  will  create  In  the  future  new 
health  problems  at  a  rate  such  that  the  de- 
\clopment  of  specific  control  methods  will 
impose  sclentihc  and  economic  burdens  not 
experienced  in  the  past. 

To  meet  this  situation.  It  will  be  neces- 
s.-\ry  to  orient  research,  so  that  close  collabo- 
railon  of  the  physician,  the  engineer,  the 
phvslclst.  chemist,  biologist  mathem.'itician, 
political  and  social  scientist,  and  the  eco- 
nomist will  f.3cus  on  the  problems  we  face. 
.Such  a  comprehensive  approach  to  the  study 
of  environmental  problems  will  require  not 
only  these  many  scientific  disciplines  but 
also  organizational,  admlnlstratu  e  and  pol- 
icymaking skills  and  talents,  working  as  a 
unilied  group.  The  necessity  of  cunsider- 
I'lg  the  total  impact  of  environment  on  man 
demands  both  a  comprehensive  and  inte- 
grated approach 

In  an  area  as  new  and  undeveloped  as  en- 
\;ronment.il  health.  It  Is  essential  tliat  all 
f  ioments  of  the  prc'gram  be  "under  one  roof" 
to  provide  a  maximum  of  effective  commu- 
nication and  exposure  to  problems  The 
dining  room  and  conference  room  are  as 
strategic  as  the  laboratory  In  promoting  a 
meeting  of  minds,  a  sparking  of  research 
creativuy.  a  harne^sirg  of  varied  tJ^lents. 
and  a  sharpening  of  focus  upon  objectives 

Geographic  distance  and  separation  of  the 
parts  foster  a  waste  In  travel  time  and  money: 
an  Inhlbltir.g  formalization  of  conferences 
and  agendas:  Intellectual  disciplinary  in- 
breeding; a  restricted  research  perpectlve;  a 
dissolution  of  the  Integrated  approach;  an 
unfortunate  and  unnecessary  loss  of  coordi- 
nation between  basic  and  applied  research, 
and  between  research  and  operational  activi- 
ties; and  an  undesirable  separation  between 
research  laboratory  heads  and  top  program 
planning  and  direction. 


Policy,  goals,  research  applications,  and 
administration  are  Inextricably  interwoven. 
It  Is  esijecially  desirable  not  to  dismember 
this  fabric  of  relationships  in  the  early 
stages  of  research  in  so  relatively  new  an 
area.  In  this  respect,  the  environmental 
health  situation  is  distinctly  different  from 
t;.at  of  CDC 

To  establish  and  maintain  a  scientific  and 
technical  staff  of  the  comp>etence  necessary 
to  perform  imaginative,  creative  research  in 
tins  field  requires  that  it  be  established  in 
a  community  possessing  la)  a  large  enough 
n'ietropolltan  population  to  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  needed  technical  and  nontechnl- 
r..'.  p>ersonnel  In  both  quality  and  quantity; 
1  b  >  a  variety  of  operating  research  Instalia- 
t;  ins  encomp:is«ing  the  broadest  possible 
spp-ctrum  of  scientific  disciplines  and  skills; 
ic)  outstanding  scientific  and  technical  li- 
brary and  documentation  facilities;  (di  edu- 
cational and  other  uaining  centers  which 
both  produce  and  refresh  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  other  specialists;  le)  a  large 
grouping  of  the  scientific  fraternity  possess- 
ing a  level  of  professional  sophistication 
conducive  to  Intellectual  challenge  and 
creativity;  and  (f)  desirable  social  and  cul- 
tural facilities  to  provide  personal  and  fam- 
ily satisfaction. 

Such  a  scientific  community,  one  not 
duplicated  elsewhere,  exists  in  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area. 

The  following  sections  compare  the  Cincln- 
r.atl  and  Washington.  DC.  metropolitan 
areas,  to  which  are  appended  brief  state- 
menis  identifying  the  major  characteristics 
of  the  Bo<5t.nn  and  San  Francisco  metropoU- 
uin  areas,  all  related  to  the  following  cri- 
teria- Population  and  emplo\Tnent  pool,  re- 
search installations  and  resources,  special 
library  facilities,  schools,  and  a  community 
in  which  to  live. 

Preliminary  consideration  of  a  number  of 
cities  resulted  in  t^e  final  selection  of  these 
four  metropolitan  areas  as  those  most  able 
to  meet  the  criteria  established  for  selecting 
a  site  ioT  the  Environmental  Health  Center. 

I     rOPrLATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  POOL 

The  Washington  metropolitan  area  alone 
(2  million  I  Is  approximately  twice  the  size 
of  Cincinnati  (1.071,624i.  Perhaps  no  two 
major  and  distinct  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  areas  are  as  physically  proximate 
t  1  each  other  as  those  of  Washington  and 
B.'.liimore.  Therefore,  metropolitan  Balti- 
more (1,727,000  1  must  be  included  in  any 
consideration  of  the  availability  of  technical 
and  nontechnical  manpower.  This  makes 
for  an  area  almost  four  times  the  size  as 
that  of  Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati  is  known  primarily  as  an  In- 
dustrial base  Despite  such  outstanding 
exceptions  as  the  Kettering  Laboratories  and 
Wright -Patterson  Field  In  nearby  Dayton, 
the  area  Is  primarily  the  center  for  the  ma- 
chine tool,  cosmetics,  and  soap  industries. 
Employee  skills  are  Industry  oriented.  The 
Washington  area  is  nonlndustrlal.  Although 
tourism,  real  estate,  and  printing-publishing 
are  the  major  nongovernment  economic  ac- 
tivities of  this  area.  Federal  operations  pro- 
vide the  major  employment  for  the  largest 
sesrment  of  the  local  population.  As  a  result, 
the  administrat've,  clerical,  and  research 
skills  and  talents  to  be  found  In  such  em- 
ployment are  In  greater  abundance  In  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  than  In  Cin- 
cinnati, especially  as  they  relate  to  the  per- 
sonnel needs  of  a  major  research  center. 

The  pattern  of  Federal  employment  which 
blankets  the  Nation's  Capital  further  pro- 
duces the  subtle  yet  strategic  element  of 
equalized  or  comparable  financial  remunera- 
tion. The  scientist  Is  p.'-ofesslonaUy  at  ease 
with  colleagues  and  friends  In  the  sense  that 
the  salary  scale  Is  common  to  all.  Income 
disparities  are  not  great,  as  would  be  the 
case  in  an  area  of  greater  heterogeneous  em- 
ployment. 
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n.    RESEARCH    INSTALLATIONS    AND    RESOURCES 

Research  runs  the  gamut  of  Intellectual 
endeavor  in  the  Washington  area,  from  Vitro 
to  Melpar.  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  in  Bethesda  to  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Station  In  BeltsvUle.  Both  basic- 
fundamental  and  developmental-applied  re- 
search are  underway.  Some  of  the  newer 
research  areas,  such  as  laboratory  precise 
measurement  instrumentation  and  computer 
design  are  being  carefully  nurtured  in  this 
area. 

The  following  Federal  research  agencies 
are  immediately  available ;  Agricultural  Re- 
search Center.  National  Bureuu  of  Standards. 
Public  Roads  Research  Station.  Weather 
Bureau.  Physical  Research.  Army  Engineer- 
ing Research  and  Development  Laboratory, 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  College.  Naval 
Ordnance  Laboratories.  Naval  Medical  Re- 
search Institute.  D.  W.  Taylor  Model  Basin, 
Naval  Research  Laboratory.  Space  Flight  Re- 
search Center.  Smithsonian  Institution.  Na- 
tional Research  Council.  National  Science 
Foundation.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Agency,  Department  of  Labor.  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  and  Armed  Forces  Insti- 
tute of  Pathology. 

Within  commuting  range;  Army  Chemical 
Center,  Fort  Detrick,  Naval  Academy,  and 
Fort  Belvoir. 

When  the  facilities  of  industry-based  Bal- 
timore are  added,  the  relative  attractions  of 
this  area  for  the  scientific  fraternity  are 
overwhelming. 

As  a  case  In  point.  It  is  precisely  the 
presence  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  National  Library  of  Medicine,  and 
the  Naval  Medical  Research  Center  in  one 
section  (Bethesda)  that  still  involves  the 
hopes  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  to 
pull  together  all  of  its  various  research  facili- 
ties into  one  adjacent  tract,  so  as  to  make  of 
the  area  the  unquestionably  largest,  most 
Important  medical-health  research  center  of 
the  world,  with  a  concentration  of  research 
talent  not  to  be  found  anywhere  else  in  tlie 
world. 

Research  in  such  fields  as  air-and-water 
pollution,  milk  and  food  technology,  and 
radiological  health  hazards  Is  shared  in  vary- 
ing degrees  by  a  number  of  Federal  agencies, 
such  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Departments  of  Agrictilture  and  Com- 
merce. These  and  other  agencies  maintain 
not  only  extensive  extramural  research  grant 
operations  but  also  direct  research  opera- 
tions of  worldwide  renown,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards.  Naval  Research 
Laboratory,  Weather  Bureau,  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Station.  The  immediate 
availability  and  accessibility  of  the  scientists 
and  research  policy  decisions  involved  to  the 
staff  of  the  proposed  environmental  health 
center  cannot  be  overestimated  in  terms  of 
coordination  and  liaison. 

The  presence  of  such  diverse,  nongovern- 
mental or  quasi-governmental  professional 
bodies  as  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  American  Chemical 
Society,  National  Wildlife  Federation,  and 
National  Academy  of  Sciences-National  Re- 
search Council,  makes  this  area  an  increas- 
ing focus  of  meetings  for  scientific  societies. 
At  one  and  the  same  time,  the  Individual 
scientist  Is  exposed  to  colleagues  from  all 
points  of  the  compass,  presented  with  na- 
tional scientific  policy  considerations,  can 
visit  pertinent  research  installations  In  the 
area,  and  usually  attends  gatherings  of  re- 
lated societies  holding  Joint  meetings  for 
the.se  same  reasons.  The  attractiveness  of 
such  a  scientific  "marketplace"  and  forum 
cannot  be  overestimated  In  terms  of  the 
intellectual  stimulus  provided  by  Interdis- 
ciplinary conversation,  focus  upon  purposes 
of  technical  consultation. 

In  turn,  major  problems  involving  as- 
pects   of    environmental    health,    and    with 


which  many  national  professional  and  Bci- 
entiflc  societies  are  concerned,  can  be  aided 
by  the  accessibility  of  research  heads  of  a 
nvimber  of  Federal  agencies  in  this  metro- 
politan area. 

The  Cincinnati  metropolitan  area  posees- 
ses  but  one  major  research  facility  useful  to 
the  needs  and  requirements  of  an  environ- 
mental health  program — the  combined 
University  of  Cinciniiatl-Kettering  Labora- 
tories. The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  malntftins 
Its  own  specialized  laboratories  In  the  area. 
The  Kroger  Food  Foundation  has  its  head- 
quarters In  Cincinnati  Within  commut- 
ing range  are  the  Air  Materiel  Command  Re- 
search and  Development  Lfiboratories  of 
Wrigat-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  In  Dayton, 
some  50  miles  distant;  and  the  well-known 
Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  In  Columbus, 
about  100  miles  away. 

Any  comparison  of  the  Cincinnati  knd 
V/ashington  metropolitan  areas  In  term$  of 
this  criterion  disclose  the  clear  advantage 
of  the  latter  area 

III     LIBR.\RY    RESEARCH    FACILITIES 

Research  and  communication  are  'two 
sides  of  the  same  coin.  Research  is  never 
complete  until  it  Is  transmitted,  either 
verbally  or  in  writing.  The  need  for  intel- 
lectual cross-fertilization  and  the  demands 
of  Interdisciplinary  research  make  impera- 
tive that  at -hand  availability  of  scleO|tlflc 
documents  and  literature  both  horlzontfally 
I'nd  vertically,  that  is.  across  the  broad  sjiec- 
trum  of  scientific  disciplines  as  well  ae  in 
depiii  within  these  disciplines.  (For  exfun- 
ple.  It  has  been  determined  by  studies  that 
at  least  one-third  of  the  research  cherolist's 
time  is  devoted  to  study  of  the  llterati^re.) 
This  literature  Is  as  essential  a  part  of  |  the 
research  process  as  are  laboratory  facilities 
and  instruments. 

As  a  world  capital  for  scientific  reseftrch. 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area  Is  un- 
mntched  In  terms  of  location  of  special 
scientific-technical  library  facilities.  More 
than  240  libraries  are  In  this  area,  includ- 
ing such  large — and  in  most  cases,  unique  — 
collectioiis  a.s  those  of  the  tJ.S.  Patent  Office, 
National  Archives,  Library  of  Congress,  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  National  Library 
of  Medicine.  Armed  Forces  Institute  o£  Pa- 
thology. Department  of  Agriculture  (Includ- 
ing Agriculture  Research  Service),  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission Technical  Library.  Geological  Survey 
Library.  American  Chemical  Society,  Ameri- 
can Pliarmaceutical  Association,  Johns  Hop- 
kins Applied  Physics  Laboratory,  and  Science 
Information  Exchtinge,  all  of  which  are 
further  augmented  by  the  special  sclenjtiflc 
library  facilities  of  the  Baltimore  area,  no 
more  than  1  hour  distant. 

The  following  specialized  libraries  are  lo- 
cated in  the  Cincinnati  area:  University  of 
Cincinnati  (also  a  U.S.  Atomic  Energy,  de- 
pository). Xavier  University.  Kettering  l,ab- 
oratory;  medical  libraries:  Cincinnati  (gen- 
eral Hospital.  Instititum  Divl  Thomae.  Ooyd 
Library  (private).  Wm  S  Merrll  Pharmaceu- 
ticals, Christ  Hospital  Institute  of  Medical 
Research:  company  libraries:  Cincinnati 
Milling  Machine.  Champion  Paper  &  Fibre 
Co.  (in  nearby  Hamilton).  General  Electric 
Co  ,  National  Lead  Co.,  Procter  &  Gamble 
Co.;  Engineering  Society  of  Cincinnati  Li- 
brary. 

Inspection  of  the  above  list  suggests 
limited  (in  size  and  specialization)  faclB|ties, 
as  compared  with  the  truly  national  librar- 
ies available   in   the  Washington  area.  [ 

IV.    SCHOOLS  ' 

The  Washington  area  Includes  14  colleges 
and  universities  offering  undergraduate  and 
graduate  training  in  the  basic  sciences,  the 
medical  and  life  sciences,  and  engineering 
Some  13  technical  schools,  junior  colleges, 
and  teachers  colleges  provide  supporting 
technical      and      subprofesslonal      training. 


When  such  institutions  as  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  Baltimore  College,  and 
technical  Institutes  In  Metropolitan  Balti- 
more are  added,  this  areas  value  is  enhanced 
as  a  center  for  both  degree-granting  and 
short-course  currlculums,  as  well  as  lor 
periodic  symposia,  workshops,  and  relat-ed 
gatherings   dealing   with   the   sciences. 

The  conduct  of  training  activities  for  per- 
sonnel from  State  activities,  universities, 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  foreign  coun- 
tries Will  be  a  significant  part  of  the  en- 
vironmental health  center's  program,  and 
the  availability  of  such  a  variety  of  aca- 
demic resources — teaching  staff,  research 
staff,  and  laboratory  facilities — can  con- 
siderably enhance  the  operations  of  the 
center  In  terms  of  ready  interchange  of 
staff,  Interdisciplinary  cross-fertilization, 
and   a  sharpening  of   creative   effort. 

In  the  Cincinnati  area  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  and  Xavier  University  offer  strong 
undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  In  the 
sciences.  Miami  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  have  local,  evening  col- 
lege branches.  The  University  of  Dayton  is 
55  miles  away,  and  the  Universities  of  Indi- 
ana. Louisville,  and  Purdue  are  a  little  more 
than  100  miles  distant  for  consulting  and 
advisory  services.  Also,  seven  excellent  tech- 
nical schools  are  located  in  the  Cincinnati 
area,  schools  offering  semlprofesslonal  cur- 
rlculms  In  engineering,  chemistry,  physics, 
and  electronics. 

As  compared  with  the  full  campuses  of 
such  Institutions  as  Georgetown.  George 
Washington.  American.  Maryland,  and  near- 
by Johns  Hopkins,  the  advantage  of  educa- 
tional facilities  would  seem  to  be  clearly  In 
favor  of  the  Washington   metropolitan  area. 

V.  A  COMMUNITY  IN  WHICH  TO  LIVE 

As  the  National  Capital  and  an  interna- 
tional center.  Washington.  DC  .  Is  possessed 
of  historic  points  of  interest  and  a  collection 
of  unique  cultural  attractions  and  assets 
not  equaled  anywhere  else  In  this  country 
Recreational  facilities  range  from  accessi- 
bility to  mountain  resorts,  to  water  sports, 
boating,  and  deep  sea  fishing.  A  selection 
of  major  public  school  systems  Is  avail- 
able as  are  also  a  number  of  outstanding 
private  and  special  schools,  many  with  cur- 
rlculums of  national  reputation.  A  mild  cli- 
mate, complete  national  and  International 
news  coverage,  and  a  tremendous  consumers 
goods  market  add  attractive  living  features 
to  this  metropolitan  area. 

As  the  seat  of  Government,  outstanding 
scientists  circulate  In  and  out  of  the  Wash- 
ington area  steadily,  serving  as  consultants, 
appearing  before  congressional  committees, 
visiting  the  headquarters  of  professional  so- 
cieties, working  on  postdoctoral  projects, 
and  holding  positions  of  scientific  respon- 
sibility for  varying  periods.  The  continual 
presence  in  the  community  of  people  with 
these  diverse  professional  backgrounds  makes 
for  an  unusually  high  level  of  Intellectual 
sophistication  and  stimulation,  one  to  at- 
tract and  hold  the  highest  caliber  of  per- 
sonnel. This  attraction  Is  as  great  for  visi- 
tors as  It  is  for  permanent  residents. 

BOSTON    METROPOLITAN    AREA 

/.  Population  and  employment  pool 
The  Boston  metropolitan  area,  with  a 
population  of  2.500,000.  includes  65  com- 
munities socially  and  economically  inte- 
grated with  the  central  city  of  Boston  The 
group  consists  of  17  cities  and  48  towns. 

Boston  Is  a  combination  of  manufactur- 
ing, commercial,  and  shipping  Interests  in- 
cluding research,  educational,  and  cultural 
activities.  The  area  possesses  a  well-balanced 
labor  force  from  which  to  draw,  with  almost 
half  the  population  having  completed  high 
school.  Better  than  12  percent  are  classi- 
fied In  the  professional,  technical,  and  kin- 
dred fields.  Some  15  percent  are  listed  in 
the  clerical  field. 
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;/.  Research  installations  and   resouTces 

The  Boston  metropolitan  area  tuts  out- 
standing research  facilities  In  such  fields  as 
engineering,  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  pub- 
lic health.  More  than  25  major  reeearch- 
oriented  manufacturing  companies  are  lo- 
cated In  the  area,  such  as  General  Electric, 
Sylvania,  Raytheon,  and  Arthur  D  Little 
Co. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  awarded 
about  $23  million  of  grants  Vj  the  Boston 
area.  Harvard  University  received  $1.369. (X)0 
for  tlie  construction  of  a  re-search  center  for 
environmental  health.  Tlie  Arthur  D.  Little 
Co.  In  Cambridge  Is  the  largest  independently 
operated  research  firm  in  the  United  States 
Located  adjacent  to  MIT,  it  employs  a  staff 
of  about  700  professionals  and  maintains 
contracts  with  an  additional  400  academic 
consultants.  Activities  include  research  In 
the  life  sciences,  cryogenics,  engineering 
problems,  toxicity  studies,  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal work 

Route  128.  Boston's  circumferential  high- 
way, already  called  the  electronics  highway. 
Is  on  lt»  way  to  becoming  the  industrial 
research  center  of  the  Northeast.  More  than 
$52  million  was  Invested  in  the  construc- 
tion of  new  plants  and  expansion  of  already- 
existing  plants.  A  study  of  Industries  al- 
ready on  the  highway  shows  63  firms  engaged 
either   fully   or  partly   In   research   activities. 

Among  schools  engaged  in  research  In  the 
Boston  area  are  Harvard.  Boston,  and  MIT, 
with  all  three  receiving  a  total  of  almost  tlO 
million  from  I>epartment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and   Welfare   for   projects  during    1960. 

Numerous  additional  research  facilities 
are  located  in  the  metropolitan  area:  The 
Children  s  Cancer  Research  Foundation, 
Massachusetts  Mental  Health  Research  Ckirp  , 
and  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  Some 
of  tl.e  couij try's  leading  research  work  Is 
done  in  the  Boston  area.  Research  Is  con- 
sidered one  of  Boston's  richest  resources, 
with  over  300  research  laboratories  employ- 
ing more  than  15.000  scientists,  engineers. 
and  technicians.  The  area  thus  provides  a 
broad  base  of  facilities  and  personnel  from 
which  a  new  entry  can  expect  help. 

///    Library  facilities 

The  Greater  Boston  libraries  contain  more 
than  16  million  volumes,  more  than  half  of 
which  are  located  in  the  area's  colleges  and 
universities  such  as:  Wldener  Library 
(Harvard),  Boston  Public  Library,  and  MIT 
Library.  The  Harvard  Medical  School  has 
Just  announced  Its  plan  for  a  new  library 
costing  more  than  $7  million. 

IV    Schools 

In  the  Boston  area  are  to  be  found  the 
following  institutions  Babson  Institute  of 
Business  AdmlnUtratlon,  Boston  College. 
Boston  University.  Brandeis  University,  Har- 
vard University,  Massachusetts  College  of 
Optometry,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Phar- 
macy. MIT.  New  England  College  of  Phar- 
macy, Northeastern  University,  Radcllffe 
College,  Simmons  College.  Tufts  University, 
and  Wellesley  Less  than  40  miles  away  are 
Clark  University,  Holy  Cross,  and  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

During  the  1958-59  school  year  Massachu- 
setts produced  the  most  engineering  doc- 
torates, was  third  in  master  degrees  awarded, 
and  fifth  In  engineering  bachelor  degrees 
granted.  The  public  school  systems  are 
among  the  finest  In  the  country.  Some  of 
the  oldest  and  most  famous  private  and 
social  schools  are  located  in  the  area, 

V  A  community  in  uhich  to  live 

The  presence  of  a  diversified  scientific  and 
professional  group  In  the  area  makes  Greater 
Boston  an  attractive  site  for  a  research  cen- 
ter Historically  and  culturally.  Boston  has 
a  well-deserved  national  and  International 
reputation.  Much  of  this  country's  early 
and   illustrious   history   is   centered   in   tlilB 


area.  The  symphony  orchestra  and  smaller 
musical  ensembles,  many  of  them  endowed, 
together  with  a  network  of  museums,  make 
for  a  noteworthy  muslcai  and  artistic  center. 
Furtherances  of  i.he  legitimate  theater, 
music,  and  the  fine  arts  are  In  constant  pro- 
cession. Though  the  area  is  climatically 
subject  to  extremes  In  temperatures  in  sum- 
mer and  winter,  recreational  facilities 
abound,  ranging  from  the  Green  and  White 
M.iur.tains  and  the  Berkshire  HiUs  to  the 
Cape  Cod  seashore  and  the  Maine  coast. 
Ready  and  accessible  transportation — the 
Logan  International  Airjjort  —  is  less  than  15 
minute*  by  public  transportation  from  down- 
town Boston  —  make  for  continual  visits  of 
scientific  and  er.gmeering  specialists  to  the 
metropolitan  area.  The  65  separate,  but  re- 
lated, political  Jurlsdiciluns  provide  a  great 
variety  of  suburban  areas  In  which  privately 
t  wiied  homes  donilnut-:. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  METROPOLrTAN   AREA 

;    Population  and  cmploym.€nt  pool 

The  San  Francisco  metropolitan  area  has 
a  population  of  some  3,300.000,  with  the 
population  and  diversified  economic  activi- 
ties located  for  the  most  part  In  the  southern 
counties  The  employment  pattern  is  varied 
In  view  of  the  heterogeneous  Industrial,  re- 
search, commercial,  shipping,  business,  and 
agricultural    Interests    Involved. 

//    Research  installatioTis  and  rescnircea 

The  University  of  California  complex  in- 
cludes an  imposing  array  of  research  labora- 
101*165,  many  of  them  concentrating  on 
aspects  of  radiation  and  healths  such  as  the 
Donner.  Llvermore,  Laurence,  and  Crcx-ker 
Laboratories  The  viniversity-related  medi- 
cal research  laboratories — Procter  and  Hoop- 
er— and  the  virus  laboratory  vmder  I>r. 
Wendell  Stanley,  are  all  well-known.  Also 
available  are  the  Institute  of  Engineering 
Research  and  the  Sanitary  Engineering  Re- 
search facilities 

The  Stanford  T.  nlverslty  collection  of 
specialized  schools  and  research  centers 
(surh  as  the  Hanson  Medical  Center,  out- 
standing In  physics)  are  also  well-known. 
Among  the  private  resea.rch  groups  of  repute 
are  those  of  Traccrlab,  Hazeit-on  Nuclear 
Science  Laboratory.  Varlan  Associates,  and 
Dalmo.  Computer  firms  are  also  In  the  area, 
such  as  IBM  and  Beckman  Instruments. 
In  still  another  category  are  the  Standard 
Research  Institute,  the  Ames  Aeronautical 
Laboratory,  the  Naval  Biological  Laboratory, 
and  the  Naval  Radiological  Defense  Labora- 
tory. 

The  bay  area  Is  the  center  of  intensive 
research,  privately  sp>onsored  as  well  as  un- 
derwTitten  by  Federal  grants.  In  such  en- 
vironmental health  fields  as  air  pollution, 
water  supply,  radiological  health,  and 
occupational  health.  New  fields  are  rapidly 
developing  In  this  area,  such  as  air  and 
space  medical  research. 

/;/.  Research  library  facilities 

Other  tlian  the  San  Francisco  Public 
Library,  with  a  total  of  more  than  750,000 
volumes,  the  major  technical  research  collec- 
tions are  to  be  found  Included  in  the  facil- 
ities of  the  universities  of  the  area;  Univer- 
sity of  California,  with  21,2  million  volumes, 
and  Stanford  University,  having  1',  million. 
As  in  most  other  cities,  a  variety  of  privately 
endowed,  specialized,  technical  and  scientific 
collections  are  r.vallable,  but  the  number  of 
volumes  and  facilities  for  their  use  are 
limlt<>d. 

IV.  Schools 

Major  institutions  of  higher  education  in- 
clude the  University  of  California,  University 
of  San  Francisco,  Santa  Clara  University, 
San  Francisco  State  College,  Mills  College, 
Stanford  University,  and  San  Jose  University 
(50  miles  distant).  The  nine  counties  com- 
prising the  bay  area  all  have  Junior  colleges 
as  well  as  outstanding  public  school  sys- 
tems and  private   and  special  schools  with 


specialized  curriculums  for  the  bright  and 
the  handicapped  Business  schools  and 
technical  institutes,  scattered  In  the  area. 
produce  large  numbers  of  young  people 
trained  in   the  subprofesslons. 

V    A  community  in  Khich  to  lii)f 

San  Francisco  offers  a  number  of  attrac- 
tions for  desirable  living  The  mild  year- 
round  climate  is  justly  famous.  Natural 
scenic  arid  recreational  areas  include  the 
ocean,  the  Sierra  Mountains,  the  orchard- 
cilrus  valleys,  Monterey  Peninsula,  fishing 
spots.  Golden  Gate  Park,  and  F^elschacker 
Zoological  Gardens  The  San  Francisco 
Opera,  symphony  orchestra,  and  university- 
residence  musical  ensembles  provide  pleas- 
ures for  all  musical  tastes.  A  ntunber  of  new 
and  spacious  suburban  areas  offer  homes  and 
home  life  under  near-Mediterranean  climatl': 
conditions.  New  highways  permit  rapid 
transit  to  all  parts  of  the  c;ty.  valley,  and 
peninsula.  Public  forums,  aggressive  news- 
paper coverage,  gourmet  restaurants,  inter- 
national settlement  sections,  intense  public 
spirit,  and  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  sci- 
entific and  engineering  talents  in  the  pro- 
fessional categories,  all  combine  to  produce 
a  level  of  culture,  sophistication,  and  va- 
riety making  for  an  attractive  life. 

CONCLtTJlNG  OBSERVATIONS 

Kaleidoscopic  overviews  of  the  Cincinnati, 
Washington.  DC  ,  San  Francisco,  and  Bos- 
ton metropolitan  areas  as  possible  sites  for 
a  rese.-irch-orlented  national  Environmental 
Health  Center  suggest  the  following  rank: 
(1)  Washington.  DC,  (2)  Boston,  (3)  San 
Francisco,  and   (4)   Cincinnati. 

The  variety  and  level  of  research  activities 
In  the  San  Francisco  and  Boston  areas  are 
comparable,  with  the  advantage  going  to 
Boston  because  of  San  Prancisco's  relative 
geographic  isolation.  Still,  none  of  these 
arervs  match  the  attraction  of  Washington. 
DC  for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  As  the  Nation's  Capital,  the  policy- 
making and  decisionmaking  ftinctlons  are  In 
Washington.  These  should  not  be  separated 
from  research   and  operational   programs. 

(b)  The  two  major  universities  in  the 
San  Francisco  and  Boston  areas  are  the 
primary  or  sole  sour'^es  of  reasonable  collec- 
tions of  scientific  documents  and  literature. 
By  comparison,  the  Washington  area  is 
serviced    by   the   Library    of   Congress   as   an 

anchor."  then  by  the  impressive  spyeclal 
libraries  of  the  major  Federal  agencies  (in- 
cluding the  National  Library  of  Medicine), 
then  by  the  universities,  and  concluding 
■with  the  unique  Science  Information  Ex- 
change, which  catalogs  thousands  of  re- 
search projects  throughout  the  country  as  a 
clearinghouse. 

(c)  The  availability  of  either  or  both  the 
direct  research  operations  and  the  admin- 
istrative headquarters  of  other  governmental 
agencies  and  bureaus  involved  in  specific  and 
related  aspects  of  environmental  health 
problems  provides  for  desirable  and  often 
necessary  accessibility  in  carrying  on  re- 
search. Reference  is  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Weather  Bureau.  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, Agricultural  Research  Service.  Naval 
Ordnance  Laboratory.  Naval  Research  Lab- 
oratory. National  Naval  Medical  Center,  and 
this  agency's  own  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

(d)  Since  the  country's  major  environ- 
mental health  problems  are  directly  related 
to  large  population  concentrations,  the  Chl- 
cago-Rlchmond-Boston  triangle  encompasses 
almost  40  percent  of  the  Nation's  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  areas,  Including 
most  of  the  largest,  and  representing  47  per- 
cent of   the   total  national  peculation. 

In  view  of  the  earlier  stated  advantages 
of  Washington,  D.C..  this  geographic  proxim- 
ity to  the  major  "workload  areas"  clearly 
makes  this  metropolitan  area  the  most  at- 
tractive location  for  the  Environments 
Health  Center. 
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NATIONAL    CAPITAL    PLANNING    COMMISSION 

The  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission report,  at  its  meeting  on  May 
18.  1961,  recommended  the  approval  of 
the  Rockville  site  of  the  EHC  request- 
ed by  HEW  with  the  following  motion: 

Assuming  that  it  is  determined  by  others 
that  the  EHC  is  to  be  located  in  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area,  the  NCPC  ap- 
proves the  Rockville  site. 

The  minutes  of  an  earlier  NCPC  meet- 
ing of  January  5,  1961,  show  the  follow- 
ing: 

Environmental  Health  Center  Location — 
Progress  Report 
Mr.  Plavnick  reported  that  the  staff  has 
suggested  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
oation,  and  Welfare  several  possible  sites 
for  the  location  of  the  laboratory  facilities 
and  the  farm  and  demonstration  area  (as 
shown  by  red  and  green  circles,  respectively, 
on  NCPC  Plan  File  No.  120-16)  of  the  En- 
vironmental Health  Center  to  be  established 
in  the  environs  of  Washington.  He  further 
reported  that  the  laboratory  facilities  re- 
quire, tentatively,  400  acres  and  the  farm 
and  demonstration  area  requires  800  acres  to 
consolidate  activities  now  located  through- 
out the  United  States  and  to  accommodate 
an  anticipated  increase  in  employees  from 
800  to  4.000.  He  stated  that  the  Commission 
will  continue  to  assist  in  finding  a  suitable 
location  for  the  center. 

national     capital     regional     planning 
council 

The  National  Capital  ReEtional  Plan- 
ning Council  on  May  15,  1961,  adopted 
the  following  resolution: 

That  this  Council  approve  the  proposed 
HEW  location  northwest  of  Rockville.  Md  , 
with   the  following   re.=:ervation: 

That  con.sideration  be  given  to  the  three 
sites  as  propxjsed  by  the  planning  director  of 
Fairfax  County  and  such  other  sites  as  may 
come  to  the  attention  of  proper  officials,  that 
the  staffs  of  this  Council,  the  Commission, 
and  the  HEW  prior  to  final  action  by  the 
Commission  and  prior  to  request  for  funds 
from  Congress,  and  if  any  one  of  these  are 
equal  to  or  exceed  the  minimum  criteria 
of  the  site  they  have  already  selected,  then 
the  Council  be  given  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view this  recommendation. 

There  is  nothing  showing  that  any- 
thing further  was  done  about  the  Fair- 
fax sites. 

At  an  executive  meeting  of  the  NCRPC 
on  April  10,  1961,  the  minutes  show  the 
following  comments  by  Richard  H. 
Kraft,  Staff  Director  of  the  NCRPC : 

Mr.  Kraft  said  that  previous  studies  for  the 
virtually  adjoining  Bureau  of  Standards  had 
Indicated  that  difficult  traffic  problems  would 
be  generated  when  it  becomes  fully  opera- 
tive, and  that  the  HEW  site  would  merely 
compound  the  problem.  He  added  that  one 
of  the  principal  forms  of  relief  would  be  in 
the  construction  of  local  arterials  similar  to 
those  planned  by  Maryland-National  Capi- 
tal Park  and  Planning  Commission  but  not 
yet  programed.  He  urged  that  comprehen- 
sive studies  be  made  to  insure  adequate  road 
construction  when  needed. 

THE  SCIENCE  ADVISER'S  REPORT 

In  1961,  the  Rockville  proposal  was 
referred  orally  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  the  President's  science  advis- 
er. Dr.  Jerome  Wiesner.  On  May  18. 
1961,  Dr.  Wiesner 's  ad  hoc  panel  of  scien- 
tists issued  the  following  report : 

President's  Science  Advisory  Committee  Ad 
Hoc  Panel   on   EN\^RONMENTAL   Health 
An  ad  hoc  panel  was  convened  on  May  18. 

1961  to  consider  the  Department  of  Health, 


Education,  and  Welfare  proposal  for  amEn- 
vironmental  Center  at  Rockville,  Md.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Panel  attending  were:  Dr  Ctolln 
MacLeod,  chairman,  Dr.  Rolfe  Ellassen;  Dr. 
George  Kistiakowsky;  Dr.  Robert  Loeb;  Dr. 
Gerald  McDonnel:  Dr.  Russell  Morgan: 
Dr.  Dickinson  Richards;  Dr.  Joseph  Sterner; 
Dr.  James  Whittenberger;  Dr.  Abel  Wolnian; 
and  Dr.  Herbert  Bosch. 

The  Panel  heard  briefings  by  representa- 
tives of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  on 
the  scientific  aspects  of  the  proposed  center 
program,  the  personnel  requirements  and  a 
general  discussion  of  the  overall  program 
plans,  including  budget  estimates  for  grants, 
contracts,  and  fellowships  for  the  ne»t  5 
years.  Bureau  of  Budget  representatives  dis- 
cussed long-range  significance  of  the  pro- 
posed center. 

The  Panel  identified  what  appeared  t©  be 
the  major  issues  and  discussed  each  of  the 
following: 

1.  Does  the  Public  Health  Service  req|uire 
a  new  center  for  administrative  and  research 
activities  in  environmental  health? 

The  consensus  was  that  such  a  centi^r  Is 
necessary,  not  only  to  house  its  present 
activities,  but  also  for  future  development. 
There  was  agreement  that  activities  at  the 
Taft  Center  and  associated  laboratorlep  in 
Cincinnati  plus  tliose  required  by  the  rbpld 
expansion  proposed  for  the  next  5  yp?rs, 
cannot  be  accommodated  without  extensive 
additional  construction.  For  a  variety  of 
reasons,  Cincinnati  is  not  considered  a  fjuit- 
able  location  for  expanded  facilities.  T|iese 
include  inadequate  land  area  at  the  pr*)sent 
sites,  difficulty  in  attracting  scientific  and 
technical  personnel,  lack  of  strong  acaci«mic 
institutions  in  the  area  and  physical  sppa- 
ratlon  from  administrative  branches  of;  the 
PHS  and  other  departments  of  Gotjern- 
ernment  sucli  as  Interior,  Agriculture.  |and 
Commerce. 

2.  Should  the  new  environmental  helrilth 
center    be   located   in    the   Washington  iijrea? 

The  Panel  endorsed  the  plan  to  locat«i  the 
regulatory  technical  assistance,  and  ad- 
ministrative functions  of  the  program  In 
the  Washington  area,  but  had  reservatji-ms 
as  to  the  requirement  for  housing  the  major 
Government  research  facilities  of  all  pleases 
of  the  proposed  program  in  a  single  center. 

The  Wa.'hington  area  has  clenr-cut  advan- 
tages because  of  proximity  to  administra- 
tive branches  of  PHS.  the  research  activi- 
ties of  \\\p  NIH.  and  the  related  pro'jrarns  of 
other  departments  of  the  Fedv>ral  Govfern- 
ment.  Further.  It  can  be  argued  that  ad- 
ministrative, control  and  enforcement  ac- 
tivities will  benefit  from  close  proximity  to 
laboratories  conducting  research  on  the 
technical  problems.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
recognized  that  decentralization  has  been 
succes.sful  in  the  cases  of  the  Communicable 
Disease  Center  in  Atlanta  and  the  varjious 
laboratories  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Coratnis- 
sion.  The  Panel  was  not  aware  of  a  s^udy 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  establishing 
docenrrali.^'ed  Federal  research  units  el|ther 
f't  existing  Government  laboratories  ot  in 
association  with  universities.  See  para- 
graph 4  below. 

3.  What  is  a  reasonable  rate  of  growth  for 
the  proposed  center  program?  It  Is  clearly 
apparent  that  the  chief  problem  in  develop- 
ing sound  scientific  as  well  as  control  pro- 
grams is  the  availability  of  competent  peo- 
ple in  the  various  fields  of  science  who  can 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  problemp  of 
environmental  liealth 

The  Surgeon  Generals  report  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1960  and  the  testimony  of  experts 
before  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  of 
the  Hou.-e  in  March  1960  cmph.aslzed  the 
critical  shortage  of  persons  qualified  for  re- 
searcli  on  problems  of  environmental  health. 
In  recognition  of  this  need  the  PHS  estab- 
lished research  training  grants  and  project 
grants  in  the  fields  of  radiological  health, 
industrial  hygiene,  etc.     These  grants  have 


had  the  Immediate  effect  of  increasing  com- 
petition among  universities  for  competent 
faculty  members  as  well  as  for  the  few  prom- 
ising students  entering  the  environmental 
health  field.  Undoubtedly,  in  the  long  run, 
these  grants  will  enable  universities  to  train 
more  highly  qualified  people,  particularly 
when  the  importance  and  the  attractions  of 
the  field  of  environmental  health  become 
better  recognized.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
best  Interests  of  the  program  will  be  served 
by  restricting  expansion  to  limits  set  by  the 
availability  of  highly  qualified  people. 

One  of  the  difficulties  besetting  environ- 
mental health  research  is  the  requirement  of 
participation  by  many  disciplines,  including 
not  only  medical  scientists  and  engineers,  but 
also  a  long  list  including  chemists,  physicists, 
ecologlsts.  and  many  others  Past  experience 
has  shown  that,  on  the  average,  the  less  able 
graduates  In  the  various  disciplines  have 
been  attracted  to  the  environmental  health 
field.  After  entering  the  field,  they  may  suf- 
fer by  Isolation  from  the  main  streams  of 
advance  In  the  parent  discipline.  This  fac- 
tor is  also  relevant  to  a  decision  about  the 
wisdom  of  centralizing  Federal  research  in  a 
single  facility  In  Washington,  since  there 
are  no  strong  academic  institutions  In  the 
community,  with  Interests  in  environmental 
health. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Panel  believes  that 
Government  research  facilities  should  be 
developed  on  a  selective  basis  to  satisfy  spe- 
cific needs.  The  proposed  broad  expansion 
appears  too  rapid  for  the  supply  of  qualified 
manpower.  Implicit  In  this  consideration  Is 
the  necessity  for  a  clear  delineation  by  the 
PHS  of  the  substantive  nature  cf  the  research 
program  to  be  carried  out  in  the  prop<3sed 
center.  The  Panel  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
program  has  not  been  given  adequate  con- 
sideration and  that  this  Is  a  fundamental 
requirement  for  sound  planning  for  the  cen- 
ter 

4.  Need  for  evaluation  of  existing  govern- 
mental laboratories  that  can  contribute  to 
studies  In  environmental  health. 

Program  planning  of  new  facilities  for  the 
five  major  areas  of  research  proposed  for  the 
center  should  Include  an  evaluation  of  exist- 
ing Government  laboratories  with  demon- 
strated competence  In  closely  related  scien- 
tific areas.  For  example,  In  the  field  of 
radiological  health,  the  Panel  noted  the  po- 
tential availability  of  the  several  AEC  Na- 
tional Laboratories  for  the  conduct  of  large 
scale  radiobiological  and  chronic  toxicity  ex- 
periments. The  PHS  does  require  labora- 
tories for  epidemiologic  research  on  human 
populations,  since  this  area  of  public  health 
concern  is  not  adequately  provided  for  by 
other  agencies. 

Whether  or  not  an  expanded  central  labo- 
ratory Is  establlslied  in  the  PHS.  some  leaders 
In  the  environmental  health  field  believe 
strongly  that  there  should  be  regional  labora- 
tories, bfised  in  or  very  closely  associated 
with  universities  having  Interest  and  com- 
petence in  one  or  more  of  the  fields  of  en- 
vironmental health.  Three  considerations 
lead  to  this  conviction: 

(a)  The  critical  shortage  of  research  per- 
sonnel creates  the  need  to  take  advantage  of 
the  leadership  and  training  potential  of  uni- 
versity departments  which  have  competence 
In  environmental  health.  One  of  the  recog- 
nized limitations  of  Government  research 
laboratories  Is  that  they  contribute  very 
little  as  research  training  Institutions,  In 
contrast  with  universities. 

(b)  Environmental  health  problems  are 
often  of  greater  regional  Interest  than  na- 
tional concern,  for  example,  air  pollution  In 
California  and  water  pollution  in  the  Ohio 
River  Basin.  Such  regional  challenges  In- 
crease the  likelihood  of  attracting  able  re- 
search workers,  especially  If  a  university  Is 
Involved.  The  Public  Health  Service  has 
taken    advantage   of  some   opportunities   of 
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this  kind,  but  could  do  so  in  more  effective 
fashion 

(c)  The  field  of  environmental  health  U 
very  broad  and  engages  the  attention  of 
many  disciplines  A  university -centered 
laboratory  would  enable  research  workers  to 
maintain  close  contact  with  other  workers 
in  their  own  discipline  Continuing  con- 
tact with  the  parent  discipline  promotes 
research  skills  of  the  Individual  and  also 
Increa.ses  the  possibilities  of  fruitful  Inter- 
change between   basic  and  applied  research. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  Panel  recognizes  and  endorses  the 
position  of  the  Public  Health  Service  that 
there  is  an  urgent  need  for  expanded  activi- 
ties in  research  and  control  measures  re- 
lated to  environmental  health  and  concurs 
that  a  center  In  the  Washington  area  to 
house  administrative  support  and  certain  re- 
search activities  Will  facilitate  development 
of  the  field 

2.  The  prnpfjsed  program  expansion  (to  the 
level  of  $300  mlUiun  per  year  in  5  years*  Is 
rapid  The  Panel  is  acutely  aware  of  the 
severe  shortage  of  well-qualified  scientists 
in  the  field,  and  for  this  reason  recommends 
that  major  emphasis  for  the  imm.edtate  fu- 
ture t>e  given  to  the  development  in  the  uni- 
versities of  scientific  personnel  The  expan- 
sion of  the  proposed  central  facility  should 
be  related  to  availability  of  personnel  for 
the  needs  of  the  Federal  Government  as  well 
as  those  of  communities  and  universities 
throughout  the  country. 

3  The  research  program  of  the  proposed 
center  requires  much  more  careful  deline- 
ation and  projection  Except  In  the  case  of 
ongoing  programs  to  be  transferred  from 
facilities  sucli  as  the  Taft  Center,  the  Panel 
did  not  feel  that  enough  effort  had  been 
directed  to  Identification  of  major  problems 
and  drafting  of  the  blueprints  of  specific  re- 
search to  be  undertaken 

4  In  con.sonance  with  rec'~imniendatl'ins 
of  other  committees,  it  is  recommended  that 
strong,  unlversity-based  centers  be  set  up 
not  only  for  research  and  education,  but 
also  to  help  In  the  solution  of  local  environ- 
mental health  problems  Tb.e  present  and 
proposed  regional  laboratories  which  are  In 
essence  field  stations  do  not  fulfill  this  re- 
quirement. 

5  The  potential  of  other  Federal  labora- 
tories to  assist  In  the  solution  of  problems  of 
environmental  health  requires  serious  ex- 
ploration. This  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
done  with  the  thorovighness  and  imagination 
that  the  potentialities  merit  For  example, 
the  superb  facilities  at  the  Brookhaven  and 
Oak  Ridge  National  Ljiboratorles  have  not 
been  considered  in  the  field  of  radiological 
health 

the    senate    committee    rejects    the    REgi'EST 

Seventh  On  July  25.  1961.  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  in  its  re- 
port on  the  HEW  appropriation  bill. 
1962,  disallowed  the  supplementary 
budget  request  of  $3,515,000  for  site  ac- 
quisition and  plans  and  specifications  for 
an  EHC  at  Rockville  The  committees 
report  said : 

The  committee  has  disallowed  the  supple- 
mental budget  estimate  of  $3,515,000  for  site 
acquisition  and  plans  and  specifications  for 
an  Environmental  Health  Center. 

The  estimate  contemplated  the  acquisi- 
tion of  690  acres,  at  a  cost  of  $3,000  an  acre, 
in  nearby  Maryland,  and  the  preparation  of 
plans  and  specifications  for  facilities  at  a 
cost  of  $33,400,000.  of  450.000  net  square  feet 
to  house  1.600  employees 

It  is  the  view  of  the  committee  that  the 
contemplated  site  is  an  extremely  poor  selec- 
tion and  that  Inadequate  Justification  was 
presented  In  the  support  of  the  request  (S. 
Rept    618,  87th  Cong  .  1st  sess     Departments 


of   Labor.   Health.    Education,    and   Welfare, 
and  related  agencies  appropriation  bUl,  1962) . 

And  SO  the  question  of  the  location  of 
the  EHC,  so  much  needed  by  everyone, 
has  been  put  off  until  next  year. 

THE     DECISIONMAKING     PROCESS 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  decisionmaking 
process  involved  in  the  choice  of  the 
Rockville  site  The  decision  to  put  EHC 
at  Rockville  was  a  momentous  one. 
Here  is  a  $70  million  laboratory,  to  oc- 
cupy more  than  1.000  acres.  Its  pro- 
jected 4.500  employees  constitute  almost 
2  percent  of  the  present  239,100  Federal 
workers  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area. 

Surely  the  responsibility  for  where 
in  the  United  States  to  put  the  EHC 
should  be  placed  on  one  designated  per- 
son v^  the  executive  bianch.  He  should 
obviously  not  be  a  member  of  the 
agency  involved.  Instead,  he  should 
be  a  person  skilled  in  national  planning. 
And  he  should  arrive  at  his  decision  only 
after  full  con.'^idcration  of  the  need  to 
protect  and  preserve  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, the  availability  of  new  methods  of 
communication,  the  projected  expan- 
sion plans  of  all  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  availability  of  alterna- 
tive locations,  their  need  for  Federal 
installations,   and  similar   factors. 

No  such  rational  procedure  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  EHC  ca."^e  Of  the  four 
documents  on  which  the  decision  was 
ba.scd— the  HEW  study  of  April  25.  1961. 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion report  of  May  18,  1961.  the  National 
Capital  Regional  Planning  Council  reso- 
lution of  May  15.  1961.  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Adviser's  Panel  report  of 
May  ■'.8.  1961 — only  the  first-named  re- 
port, that  of  April  25,  1961,  even  justifies 
the  Washington  area  a«  the  EHC  -S!t<? 

THE    ROCKVILLE    TR.^mC    MESS 

The  NCPC  decision  specifically  washes 
its  hands  of  responsibility  for  tht  Rock- 
ville site  by  its  statement,  "assuming 
that  it  is  determined  by  others  that  the 
EHC  is  to  be  located  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  "  The  NCPC  appar- 
ently wanted  no  part  of  the  decision  to 
locate  here. 

The  NCRPC  resolution  of  May  15, 
1961  was  by  no  means  a  final  approval 
of  Rockville:  indeed,  its  Staff  Director, 
Richard  H  Kraft,  had  objected  that  to 
put  the  EHC  in  Rockville  would  merely 
compound"  diflBcult  traffic  problems. 

The  Science  Advisory  Panel  report  of 
May  18.  1961,  was  likewise  inconclusive. 
It  should  be  noted  that  none  of  the  sci- 
entists involved  were  planners,  that  they 
had  no  set  of  criteria  before  them,  and 
that  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to 
them  by  a  telephone  call.  It  emphatical- 
ly did  not  endorse  the  idea  of  putting 
the  central  research  laboratory  of  EHC 
in  the  Washington  area.  Instead,  it 
said: 

The  Panel  recommends  and  endorses  the 
position  of  the  PHS  that  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  expanding  activities  In  research 
and  control  measures  related  to  environ- 
mental health  and  concurs  that  a  center  In 
the  Washington  area  to  house  administrative 
support  and  certain  research  activities  will 
facilitate  development  of  the  field. 


lack  of  STL'DT  criticizkd 


The  Panel  went  on  to  criticize  the 
lack  of  a  study  "to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  decentralized  re- 
search units  either  at  existing  Govern- 
ment laboratories  or  in  association  with 
universities."  The  Panel,  it  went  on, 
"did  not  feel  that  enough  effort  had  been 
directed  to  identification  of  major  prob- 
lems and  defining  of  blueprints  for  spe- 
cific research  to  be  undertaken.  '  Again, 
the  Panel  found  that  "the  potential  of 
other  Federal  laboratories  to  assist  in  the 
solution  of  environmental  health  prob- 
lems" had  not  been  sufficiently  explored. 

This  leaves  us,  then  with  the  HEW 
report  of  April  25.  1961.  as  the  sole  docu- 
ment which  says,  "Put  the  central  re- 
search laboratory  in  WEishington."  This 
means  that  the  decision  was  really  left 
with  the  affected  agency  itself,  the  HEW. 
I  should  think  that  we  could  take  it  as 
a  general  rule  that  any  Washington  bu- 
reau would  almost  always  prefer  to  ex- 
pand in  the  Washington  area.  Indeed, 
the  April  25.  1961.  document  seems 
merely  a  rationalization  of  the  decision 
by  HEW.  made  on  Jime  7,  1960,  and 
confirmed  again  in  October.  1960,  to  build 
in  Wasliington. 

KEEPING    UP    WITH    THE    JONESES 

But  the  inadequacy  of  the  April  25, 
1961.  HEW  report  is  best  perceived  by 
looking  at  the  report  itself.  The  only 
places  considered  by  the  reF>ort  for  the 
EHC  are  Washington,  Boston,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  San  Francisco,  although  it 
would  certainly  seem  that  an  environ- 
mental health  laboratory  could  be  per- 
fectly well  placed  in  a  number  of  other 
areas. 

The  reasons  given  for  picking  Wash- 
ington are  masterpieces  of  the  non  se- 
quitur: 

First.  Additional  Federal  employees 
feel  uncomfortable  working  in  a  com- 
munity with  privately  employed  people, 
so  all  Federal  employees  should  be  in 
Washington.  This  seems  to  be  what  is 
meant  by  the  following  paragraph  from 
the  HEW  report: 

The  pattern  of  Federal  employment  which 
blankets  the  Nation's  Capital  further  pro- 
duces the  subtle  yet  strategic  element  of 
equalized  or  comparable  financial  remunera- 
tion. The  scientist  is  professionally  at  ease 
with  colleagues  and  friends  In  the  sense  that 
the  salary  scale  is  common   to  all. 

If  you  accept  this  reasoning,  all  scien- 
tists who  work  for  the  Government  from 
here  on  out  are  going  to  have  to  work 
in  Washington,  or  they  will  not  feel  "prv^- 
fessionally  at  ease."  How  is  that  for 
keeping  up  with  the  Joneses? 

Second.  A  lot  of  scientists  come  to 
Washington  for  conventions,  so  all  scien- 
tific activities  should  be  located  in  Wash- 
ington.   As  the  report  says : 

The  presence  of  such  diverse,  nongovern- 
mental or  quasi-governmental  professional 
bodies  as  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  American  Chemical 
Society.  National  Wildlife  Federation,  and 
National  Academy  of  Science-National  Re- 
search Council,  makes  this  area  an  increas- 
ing focus  of  meetings  for  scientific  societies. 
At  one  and  the  same  time,  the  Individual 
is  exposed  to  colleagues  from  all  points  of 
the  compass,  presented  with  national  scien- 
tific policy  considerations,  can  visit  pertinent 
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research  Installations  in  the  area,  and  usuallv 
attends  gatherings  of  related  societies  hold- 
ing joint  meetings  for  these  same  reasons. 
Tlie  attracttyeness  of  such  a  scientific  "mar- 
ketplace" azKl  forum  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated In  terms  of  the  Intellectual  stimulus 
provided  by  interdisciplinary  conversation, 
focus  upon  purposes  of  technical  consulta- 
Uon. 

Here  we  have  the  HEW  non  sequitur 
experts  soing  themselves  one  better — all 
scientists,  no  matter  for  whom  they  work, 
should  settle  in  Washington,  so  they  can 
attend  conventions  in  Washington  with- 
out traveling.    How  silly  can  you  get? 

THE    WASHINGTON    CLIMATE 

Third.  Washington  Is  so  pleasant  to 
live  in.  so  all  new  Federal  establishments 
should  be  located  here.  As  the  report 
says: 

As  the  Nation's  Capital  and  an  interna- 
tlonal  center,  Washington,  D.C.,  is  possessed 
of  historical  points  of  Interest  and  a  collec- 
tion of  unique  cultural  attractions  and  as- 
sets unequalled  anywhere  else  In  this 
country.  •  •  •  Recreational  facilities  range 
from  accessibility  to  mountain  resorts  to 
water  sports,  boating  and  deep  sea  fishing. 

Nothing  is  said  about  the  deep  sea 
fishing  of  Boston  and  San  Francisco, 
which  are  considerably  nearer  the  deep 
sea  than  Washington.  Washington,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  has  "a  mild 
climate,"  while  the  Boston  area  "is 
climatically  subject  to  extremes  in  tem- 
peratures in  summer  and  winter."  Yes- 
terday Washington's  temperature  ranged 
from  a  high  of  93°  to  a  low  of  71°;  Bos- 
ton's ranged  from  a  high  of  81°  to  a  low 
of  63°.  But,  quite  apart  from  all  this, 
what  does  this  have  to  do  with  where 
to  locate  the  EHC?  Are  we  being  told 
that  scientists  are  boycotting  any  place 
but  Washington? 

Fourth.  Washington  is  the  Nation's 
Capital,  so  all  Government  scientific 
research  and  operations  must  be  con- 
ducted there.  In  the  words  of  the 
report: 

As  the  Nation's  Capital,  the  policy  and 
decisionmaking  functions  are  in  Washing- 
ton. These  should  not  be  separated  from 
research  and  operational  programs. 

Why  a  central  laboratory  facility  can- 
not be  located  away  from  Washington, 
and  adequate  liaison  maintained  as 
needed,  is  not  explained. 

This  childish  mishmash  of  non  sequi- 
turs  would  be  laughable  if  it  were  not 
apparently  the  basis  for  the  momentous 
decision  to  locate  the  EHC  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  Bottled  smog  is  to  be 
brought  in  from  Los  Angeles,  polluted 
water  from  the  Ohio  River,  milk  from 
Wisconsin,  and  pesticides  from  Iowa,  to 
be  analyzed  by  scientists  who,  we  are 
told,  will  not  work  except  in  the  Nation's 
Capital — even  if  it  means  loiining  the 
Capital  by  destroyins  the  very  amenities 
which  attract  the  scientists  in  the  first 
place. 

SENATORS    BYRD    AND    BIBLE    SPEAK    OUT 

We  can  all  be  grateful  to  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  for  rejecting 
this  preposterous  decision.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI  deserves 
a  vote  of  thanks  ivovn.  all  who  love  the 
Nation's  Capital  for  some  of  the  state- 


ments he  made  at  the  healings  oh  the 
Rockville  request: 

Senator  Byro.  Some  things  that  have  been 
said  in  Justification  of  this  location  can  be 
said  with  regard  to  the  Justification  of  the 
location  in  this  area  of  other  fadlltle*  for 
other  agencies,  and  as  time  goes  on.  these 
things  may  be  said  with  increasing  streagth 
I  am  Just  fearful  that  our  National  Capital  Is 
one  of  these  daj-s  going  to  become  a  great 
industrial  complex,  and  a  great  sclentl!*.c 
mecca  rather  than  the  National  Capital  which 
was  foreseen  and  planned,  certainly,  by  our 
forefathers 

It  seems  to  me,  too,  that  with  the  increas- 
ing efficiency  of  our  communications  facili- 
ties all  over  the  country,  that  this  argument 
concerning  liaison,  with  respect  to  communi- 
cations, to  transportation,  close  contact  with 
other  agencies,  should  someh'>w  be  somewh  .'- 
dlssip.\ted  when  we  think  that  communi  a- 
tlons  facilities  are  improving  all  the  tame 
(hearings.  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health,  Education,  and  Welf<»re. 
June  14,  1961.  p.  1370;. 

And  again: 

Senator  Btud.  I  think  I  recognize  the  need 
for  such  a  facility  as  this,  but  I  feel  con- 
strained to  express  some  concern  at  the 
growing  concentration  of  facilities  here  in 
the  metropolittm  area  of  Uashuigtua,  I 
think  some  of  these  days  we  are  going  to 
have  to  give  a  little  more  thought  than  '*'e 
have  been  giving  to  the  problems  of  tn^ffic 
congestion.  •  •  *  I  Just  want  to  voice  that 
growing  concern  on  my  part  We  envision 
the  employment  of  4,500  persons  in  tint  fa- 
cility when  it  is  completed.  We  cannot  add 
many  more  facilities  to  tlie  Washington  area 
employing  4,000  to  5,000  persons  in  each  fa- 
cility without  having  to  build  several  more 
bridges,  Senator  Bible,  over  tliis  sewage  pool 
you  have  been  talking  about,  and  without 
taking  a  lot  of  other  steps  to  protect  a  grow- 
ing population  and  expanding  Federal  prop- 
erties in  the  area  (pp.  1367-1363) . 

Senator  Eiele  also  spoke  out  clearly; 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  merely  close  by  6;iy- 
Ing.  and  I  do  not  want  to  labor  this  point, 
I  hope  that  this  vicious  circle  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Federal  agencies  here  providing  a 
rationale  for  the  location  adjacent  thereto 
of  various  Federal  facilities  might,  as  time 
goes  on.  become  a  less  valid  argument  tjhan 
seems  to  be  made  today  (p.  1373) . 

The  case  history  of  the  attempt  to 
place  EHC  at  Plockville  clearly  dcinon- 
strate.s  the  need  for  a  rational  location 
procedure.  I  hope  that  before  the  qu*  s- 
tion  of  locating  EHC  and  othei-  installa- 
tions like  it  comes  back  to  the  Congress. 
a  rational  procedure  will  have  been 
evolved. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I'Mr. 
Vanik]. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Then  there  is  no  sub- 
stantial reason  why  this  Environmental 
Health  Center  .shovild  be  eptablished  in 
this  area  at  all? 

Mr.  REUSS.    Not  as  far  as  I  can  sec. 

Mr.  VANIK.  It  .seems  to  me,  that  these 
scientists  ought  to  live  as  closely  to  the 
problem  a.s  tliey  can.  In  our  northern 
industrial  cities,  in  the  st-eelmaking  citirs, 
we  face  the  terrible  problem  of  air  pol- 
lution resulting  from  the  industrial  con- 
taminat:on  of  the  atmosphere.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  scienti.sts  could  prob- 
ably do  a  better  job  on  this  problem  of 
indu.strial  wastes,  if  they  lived  in  dose 


proximity  to  it  so  that  they  could  ac- 
curately determine  the  effect  it  has  upon 
humans  who  live  in  the  community. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes.  as  it  is  now,  if  the 
Environmental  Health  Center  is  put  out 
in  the  suburban  sprawl  of  Rockville,  20 
miles  out 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  then  it  would  be 
located  in  what  is  probably  the  cleanest 
air  of  America  because  this  area  is  prac- 
tically devoid  of  industrial  wastes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Then  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  bottle  smog  in  Los  Angeles  and 
bring  it  here.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
bottle  r>olluted  water  from  the  Ohio 
River  and  bring  it  here  for  study.  It  will 
be  neccssarj-  to  import  pesticides  from 
Iowa  and  milk  from  my  own  State  of 
Wisconsin  to  be  worked  over  by  the 
scientists  in  the  Environmental  Health 
Center,  if  it  i.<^  built  in  Rockville. 

Mr  VANIK.  I  certainly  concur  in 
what  the  gentleman  has  said.  Wash- 
ington is  so  heavily  overloaded  with  Gov- 
ernment personnel  that  expansion 
should  be  1:  mi  ted  to  only  those  agencies 
and  functions  that  cannot  practicably 
be  located  anywhere  else.  I  think  we 
have  reached  the  point  of  saturation 
with  respect  to  the  expansion  of  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  in  this  community.  I 
think  a  certification  should  be  required 
by  appropriate  agencies  to  certify  that 
tliey  cannot  operate  practicably  any- 
where else  before  they  are  p>ermitted  to 
expand  in  this  highly  congested  Wa.'^h- 
ington  area.  I  think  that  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  will  operate  more  efficiently 
and  I  think  that  the  public  will  more 
willingly  contribute  to  its  support  if  it  is 
decentralized,  so  that  many  communi- 
ties can  erjoy  the  stability  of  its  pay- 
roll as  well  as  the  many  other  contri- 
butions made  by  Federal  employees  to 
the  communities  in  which  they  reside. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  talking  about 
a  very  important  pi-oblem.  and  I  think 
it  is  high  time  for  someone  at  the  top 
level  to  decide  that  only  e.s.sential  aeen- 
cies  be  permitted  to  expand  or  be  created 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  REUSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


mRTHER  MESSAGE  FROM   THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Hou.'^es 
on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (S.  1983)  entitled  "An  act  to  promote 
tlie  foreign  policy,  security,  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States  by  assisting 
peoples  of  the  world  in  their  efforts  to- 
ward economic  development  and  inter- 
nal and  external  security,  and  for  other 
purposes. " 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF   1961 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
tlie  conference  reixjrt  on  the  bill  'S. 
1983 »  to  promote  the  foreign  policy, 
security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  by  a.ssisting  peoples  of  the 
world  in  their  efforts  toward  economic 
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development  and  internal  and  external 
security,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

Mr  MORGAN  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  statement '  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.'icnt  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  statement  be  considered 
as  read. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mi  Speaker,  reserving 
the  nt^ht  to  object.  I  a.ssume  the  gentle- 
man IS  going  to  take  ample  time  to  ex- 
plain the  conference  report 

Mr    MORGAN      Yes.  I  intend  to 

Mr  GROSS  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection.  Mr  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Penn.sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  repoit  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

CONFTOIENCE      REPOBT       (H        REPT        NO        1088) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S 
1983)  to  promote  the  foreign  policy,  security, 
and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  by 
assisting  pet:>ples  of  the  world  In  their  efforts 
toward  economic  development  aad  internal 
and  external  security,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their   respective    Houses   as   follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  dl.^agree- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  The 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961". 

"PART    I 

"Chapter  1 — short  title  and  policy 

"Sec.  101  Short  Title — This  part  may  be 
cited  as  the  'Act  for  International  Develop- 
ment of  1961 

'Sec.  102  Statement  or  Policy  — It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  peace  depends  on 
wider  recognition  of  the  dignity  and  In- 
terdependence of  men.  and  survival  of  free 
Institutions  in  the  United  States  can  best 
be  assured  In  a  worldwide  .itmo.sphere  of 
freedom. 

To  this  end.  the  United  St:ites  has  in 
the  past  provided  assistance  to  help  strength- 
en the  forces  of  freedom  by  aiding  peoples 
of  less  developed  friendly  countries  of  the 
world  to  develop  their  re.sourcos  and  Improve 
their  living  standards,  to  realize  their  as- 
pirations for  justice,  education,  dignity,  and 
respect  as  individual  liuman  beings,  and  to 
establish    responsible    governments 

"The  Congress  declares  it  to  be  a  primary 
necessity,  opportunity,  and  responsibility  of 
the  United  States,  and  consistent  with  its 
traditions  and  Ideals,  to  renew  the  spirit 
which  lay  behind  these  past  efforts,  and  to 
help  make  a  historic  demonstratK>n  that 
economic  growth  and  political  democracy 
can  go  hand  in  hand  to  the  end  that  an 
enlarged  community  of  free,  stable,  and  self- 
reliant  countries  can  reduce  world  tensions 
and  Insecurity 

"It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
strengtlien  friendly  foreign  countries  by  en- 
couraging the  development  of  their  free 
economic  Institutions  and  productive  capa- 
bilities,  and   by   minimizing  or  eliminating 


barriers    to   the   flow    of    private   investment 
capita! 

"In  addition,  the  Congress  declares  that 
it  Is  the  ix)llcy  of  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port the  principles  of  Increased  economic 
cooperation  and  trade  among  countries,  free- 
dom of  the  press.  Information,  and  religion. 
freedom  of  navigation  In  International  wa- 
terways, and  recognition  of  the  right  of  all 
private  persons  to  travel  and  pursue  their 
lawful  activities  without  discrimination  as 
to  race  or  religion  In  the  administration 
of  all  parts  of  this  Act  the.^e  jirlnclples  shall 
be  supported  in  such  a  way  in  our  relations 
with  countries  friendly  to  the  United  States 
which  are  in  controversy  with  each  other  as 
to  promote  an  adjudication  of  the  Issues  in- 
volved by  means  of  International  law  pro- 
cedures available  to  the  parties 

"Accordingly,  the  Congress  hereby  affirms 
It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
make  assistance  available,  upon  request,  un- 
der this  part  In  scope  and  on  a  basis  of  long- 
range  continuity  essential  to  the  creation  of 
an  environment  in  which  the  energies  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  can  be  devoted  to  con- 
structive purposes,  free  of  pressure  and  ero- 
sion by  the  adversaries  of  freedom.  It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  assistance  under 
this  part  should  be  complemented  by  the 
furnishing  under  any  other  Act  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  and  by  disposal  oi 
excess  property  under  this  and  other  Acts 

"Also,  the  Congress  reaffirms  Its  convic- 
tion that  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
security  of  the  United  States  are  endan- 
gered so  long  as  international  communism 
continues  to  attempt  to  bring  under  Com- 
munist domination  peoples  now  free  and  in- 
dependent and  to  keep  under  domination 
peoples  once  free  but  now  subject  to  such 
domination.  It  Is,  therefore,  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  continue  to  make  avail- 
able to  other  free  countries  and  peoples, 
upon  request,  assistance  of  such  nature  and 
m  such  amounts  as  the  United  States  deems 
advisable  and  as  may  be  effectively  used  by 
free  countries  and  peoples  to  help  them 
maintain  their  freedom. 

"Assistance  shall  be  based  upon  sound 
plans  and  programs;  be  directed  toward  the 
social  as  well  as  economic  aspects  of  eco- 
nomic development,  be  responsive  to  tlie 
efforts  of  the  recipient  countries  to  mobilize 
their  own  resources  and  help  themselves;  be 
cognizant  of  the  external  and  internal  pres- 
sures which  liamper  their  growth;  and  should 
emphasize  long-range  development  assist- 
ance as  the  primary  Instrument  of  such 
growth 

Tlie  Congress  reafllr:ns  its  belief  in  the 
importance  of  regional  organizations  of  free 
peoples  for  mutual  assistance,  such  as  the 
N.irth  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity, the  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  Colombo  Plan,  the  South  East 
Asia  Treaty  Organization,  the  Central  Treaty 
Organlz.ition.  and  others,  and  expresses  Its 
hope  tliat  such  organizations  m.-iy  bo 
strengthened  and  broadened,  and  their  pro- 
grams of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation 
may  be  made  more  effective  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  independence  and  security  of 
free  people,  and  in  the  development  of  their 
economic  and  social  well-being,  and  the 
safeguarding  of  their  basic  rights  and 
liberties 

"Finally,  the  Congress  urges  that  all  other 
countries  able  to  contribute  join  In  a  com- 
mon undertaking  to  meet  the  goals  stated 
in  this  part. 

Chapter  2 — Development  assistance 
"Title  I — Development  Loan  Fund 
Src  201  General  AfTHORiTT  —  (a)  The 
President  shall  establish  a  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  "Development  Loan  Fund"  to  be  used 
by  the  President  to  make  loans  pursuant  to 
the  authority  contained  in  this  title. 


"(b)    The  President  is  authorized  to  make 
loans  payable  as  to  principal  and  Interest  in 
United    States    dollars    on    such    terms    and 
conditions  as  he  may  determine,  in  order  to 
promote   the  economic  development   of   less 
developed  friendly  countries  and  areas,  witii 
emphasis    upon    assisting    long-range    plans 
and  programs  designed  to  develop  economic 
resources  aiid  increase  productive  capacities 
In  so  doing,   the  President  shall   take   into 
account   1 1 )   whether  financing  could  t)e  ob- 
tained In  whole  or  In  part  from  other  free- 
world  sources  on  reasonable  terms,    (2)    the 
economic    and    technical    soundness    of    the 
activity    to   be    financed.    (3)    whether    the 
activity    gives    reasonable    promise    of    con- 
tributing   to    the    development    of    economic 
resovirces    or    to    the    Increase    of    productive 
capacities  In  furtlierance  of  tlie  purposes  of 
this  title,  (4)   the  consistency  of  the  activity 
with,  and  its  relationship  to.  other  develop- 
ment activities  being  undertaken  or  planned 
and  its  contribution  to  realizable  long-rar.po 
objectives.    (5)    the  extent  to  which  the  re- 
cipient country  is  showing  a  responsiveness 
to    the   vital    economic,   political,   and   social 
concerns  of  its  people,  and  demonstrating  a 
clear    determination    to    take    effective    self- 
help   measures,  and    (6)    the  possible  effects 
upon     the     United     States     economy,     wltli 
special    reference    to    areas    of    substantial 
labor  surplus,  of  the  loan   involved       Loans 
shall  be  made  under  this  title  only  upon  a 
finding  of  reasonable  prospects  of  repayment 
"(CI   The  authority  of  section  610  may  not 
be  used  to  decrease  the  funds  available  un- 
der this  title,  nor  may  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion   614iai    be   used   to   waive    the   require- 
ments of  this  title. 

"id)  Funds  made  available  for  this  title 
shall  not  be  loaned  or  reloaned  at  rates  of 
Interest  excessive  or  unreasonable  for  the 
borrower  and  in  no  event  higher  than  the 
applicable  legal  rate  of  interest  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  loan  is  made. 

"Sec.  202.  At-THORi2.ATiON. —  (a)  Tliere  is 
hereby  authon?ed  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  $1.- 
200.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1962  and  *1  - 
500.000.000  for  each  of  the  next  four  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  which  sums  shall  remain 
available  until  expended:  Proridrd.  That  any 
unappropriated  portion  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  ;ipproj)riated  for  any  such 
fiscal  year  may  be  appropriated  in  any  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year  during  the  above  period 
in  addition  to  the  amount  otherwise  au- 
thorized to  l>e  appropriated  for  such  subse- 
quent fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  President  determir.es 
that  it  is  important  to  the  advancement  of 
United  Suites  interests  and  necessary  in  or- 
der to  further  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and 
in  recognition  of  the  need  for  reasonable 
advance  assurances  In  the  Interest  of  orderly 
and  effective  execution  of  long-term  plans 
and  programs  of  development  assistance,  he 
is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  com- 
mitting, under  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  this  title,  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated tinder  this  title,  subject  only  to  the 
annual  appropriation  of  such  funds. 

"lO  UfKDn  conclusion  of  each  such  agree- 
ment involving  funds  to  be  appropriated,  the 
President  shall  notify  the  Foreign  Relations 
and  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  provisions  of  such  agree- 
ment, including  tlie  amounts  of  funds 
involved  and  undertakings  of  the  parties 
thereto 

"(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
part,  the  United  Strifes  dollar  assets  of  the 
corporate  entity  known  as  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  which  remain  unobligated  and 
not  committed  for  loans  repayable  in  foreign 
cvirrencles  on  the  date  prior  to  the  abolition 
of  such  Fund  shall  be  available  for  use  for 
purposes   of  this   title. 

"Sec.  203  Fiscal  Pbovisions — All  receipts 
from  loans   made   under  and  in  accordance 
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■with  this  title  shall  be  available  for  use  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  receipts  and 
other  funds  made  available  under  this  title 
for  use  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

"Ssc.  204.  Development  Loan  CoMMrr- 
TEE. — The  President  shall  establish  an  inter- 
agency Development  Lxjan  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  such  officers  from  such  agencies 
of  the  United  States  Government  as  he  may 
determine,  which  shall,  \inder  the  direction 
of  the  President,  establish  standards  and 
criteria  for  lending  operations  under  this 
title  in  accordance  with  the  foreign  and  fi- 
nancial policies  of  the  United  States.  Ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  oflficers  serving  In  posi- 
tions to  which  they  were  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  officers  assigned  to  the 
Committee  shall  be  so  assigned  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

"Sec  205.  Use  of  the  FACiLrrrES  of  the 
Inttxnational  Development  Assocl\tion. — 
If  the  President  determines  that  it  would 
more  effectively  serve  the  purposes  of  this 
title  and  the  F>ollcy  contained  in  section  619 
(pertaining  to  newly  independent  countries) . 
he  may,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  lend  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum 
of  the  funds  made  available  for  this  title  to 
the  International  Development  Association 
for  use  pursuant  to  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association  Act  (Public  Law  86- 
563,  74  Stat.  293)  and  the  article  of  agree- 
ment of  the  Association. 

"Title  II — Development  Grants  and  Techni- 
cal Cooperation 

"Sec.  211.  Gener.^l  Autiioritt. —  (a)  The 
President  is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine  in  order  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  less  developed  friendly  coun- 
tries and  areas,  with  emphasis  upon  assist- 
ing the  development  of  human  resources 
through  such  means  as  programs  of  techni- 
cal cooperation  and  development.  In  so  do- 
ing, the  President  shall  take  into  account 
( 1 )  whether  the  activity  gives  reasonable 
promise  of  contributing  to  the  development 
of  educational  or  other  institutions  and  pro- 
grams directed  toward  social  progress,  (2) 
the  consistency  of  the  activity  with,  and  its 
relationships  to,  other  development  activities 
being  undertaken  or  planned,  and  its  con- 
tribution to  realizable  long-range  develop- 
ment objectives,  (3)  the  economic  and  tech- 
nical soundness  of  the  activity  to  be 
financed,  (4)  the  extent  to  which  the  re- 
cipient country  Is  showing  a  responsiveness 
to  the  vital  economic,  political,  and  social 
concerns  of  its  people,  and  demonstrating  a 
clear  determination  to  take  effective  self-help 
measures  and  a  willingness  to  pay  a  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  programs  under  this 
title.  (5)  the  possible  adverse  effects  upon 
the  United  States  economy,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus, 
of  the  assistance  Involved,  and  (6)  the  desir- 
ability of  safeguarding  the  international 
balance  of  payments  position  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  President  finds  that  assistance 
proposed  to  be  furnished  under  this  title 
would  have  a  substantially  adverse  effect 
\ipon  the  United  States  economy,  or  a  stib- 
stantlal  segment  thereof,  the  assistance 
shall  not  be  furnished. 

'•(b)  In  countries  and  areas  which  are  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  economic  development, 
programs  of  development  of  education  and 
human  resources  through  such  means  as 
technical  cooperation  shall  be  emphasized, 
and  the  furnishing  of  capital  facilities  for 
purposes  other  than  the  development  of 
education  and  human  resources  shall  be 
given  a  lower  priority  until  the  requisite 
knowledge  and  skills  have  been  developed. 

•'Sec.  212.  Authorization. — There  Is  hereby 
iiuthorlzed  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1962 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  211  not 


to   exceed   $380,000,000.  which   shall   remain 
available  until  expended. 

'Sec.  213.  Atoms  for  Peace. — The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  use.  in  addition  to 
other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  not 
to  exceed  $2,0(X),000  of  the  funds  available 
for  the  purposes  of  section  211  for  assistance, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine,  designed  to  promote  Ihe  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy  outside  the  United 
States. 

"Sec.  214  American  Schools  and  Hos- 
pitals Abroad. —  (ai  The  President  is  autjior- 
ized  to  use.  In  addition  to  other  funds  a\-nll- 
able  for  such  purposes,  funds  made  available 
for  the  purposes  of  section  211  for  assistance, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  ijiay 
specify,  to  schools  and  libraries  outside  the 
United  States  founded  or  sponsored  by 
United  States  citizens  and  serving  as  stUdy 
and  demonstration  centers  for  idea^  find 
practices  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use. 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of 
1951  (22  U.S.C.  1611  et  seq),  foreign  cur- 
rencies accruing  to  the  United  States  Qov- 
ernment  under  any  Act,  for  purposes  of  $^lb- 
seclion  (a  )  of  this  section,  and  for  asslstafice, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
specify,  to  hospitals  outside  the  United  Stfttes 
founded  or  sponsored  by  United  States 
citizens  and  serving  as  centers  for  medical 
treatment,  education,  and  research. 

"Sec.  215.  Loans  to  Small  Farmers — It  Is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  and  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section  to  strengthen  the  econo- 
mies of  less  developed  friendly  countfles, 
and  in  friendly  covintrles  where  the  ecor^fmy 
is  essentially  rural  or  ba.sed  on  small  vlll|[)ges, 
to  provide  assistance  designed  to  Impafove 
agricultural  methods  and  techniques,;  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  the  development  of 
local  programs  of  self-help  and  mutual  coop- 
eration, particularly  through  loans  of  fortlgn 
currencies  for  associations  of  operator^  of 
small  farms,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  Joint 
action  designed  to  increase  or  diversify  lijgrl- 
cuitur.Tl  productivity.  The  maximum  un- 
paid balance  of  loans  made  to  any  associa- 
tion under  this  section  may  not  exceed 
$25,000  at  any  one  time;  and  the  aggregate 
unpaid  balance  of  all  loans  made  under  this 
section  may  not  exceed  $10,000,000  at  any 
one  tim.e. 

"Sec.  216.  Voluntary  Agencies. —  (a)  In 
order  to  further  the  efficient  use  of  United 
States  voluntary  contributions  for  relief  Bnd 
rehabilitation  of  friendly  peoples,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  use  ftinds  made  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  section  211  to  ;pay 
transportation  charges  from  United  Stptes 
ports  to  ports  of  entry  abroad,  or.  in  the 
case  of  landlocked  countries,  to  points  of 
entry  in  such  countries,  on  shipment*  by 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  United  StBtes 
voluntary  nonprofit  relief  agencies  regis- 
tered with  and  approved  by  the  Advi$ory 
Committee  en  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid. 

"tb)  Where  practicable  the  President 
shnll  make  arrangements  with  the  recetting 
country  for  free  entry  of  such  shipments 
and  for  the  making  available  by  that  cpun- 
try  of  local  currencies  for  the  purpoa©  of 
defraying  the  transportation  cost  of  ^ch 
shipments  from  the  port  of  entry  of  the 
receiving  country  to  the  designated  ship- 
ping point  of  the  consignee. 

"Title  in — Investment  Guaranties 
"Sec  221.  General  Authority. —  (a)  It*  or- 
der to  facilitate  and  Increase  the  participa- 
tion of  private  enterpri.?e  in  furthering  the 
development  of  the  economic  resources  land 
productive  capacities  of  less  developed  friend- 
ly countrie.5  and  areas,  the  President  la  au- 
thorized to  i.'?sue  guaranties  as  provided  In 
sub.^ection  (b)  of  this  section  of  Invest- 
ments in  connection  with  projects,  Including 
expansion,  modernization,  or  development  of 
existing  enterprises,  in  any  friendly  coutitry 
cr  ;r.Ta  with  the  government  of  which  the 


President  has  agreed  to  Institute  the  gnJar- 
anty  program.  The  guaranty  program  au- 
thorized by  this  title  shall  be  administered 
under  broad  criteria,  and  each  project  shall 
be  approved  by  the  President. 

"(b)  The  President  may  issue  guaranties 
to  United  States  citizens,  or  corporations, 
partnerships,  or  other  associations  created 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  State  or  territory  and  substantially 
beneficially  owned  by  United  States  citizens, 
as  well  as  any  wholly-owned  foreign  sub- 
sidiary of  any  such  corporation — 

"(1)  assuring  protection  In  whole  or  In 
part  against  any  or  all  of  the  following 
risks: 

"(A)  Inability  to  convert  Into  United 
States  dollars  other  currencies,  or  credits  in 
such  currencies,  received  as  earnings  or 
profits  from  the  approved  project,  as  repay- 
ment or  rettu-n  of  the  investment  therein. 
In  whole  or  in  part,  or  as  compensation  for 
the  sale  or  disposition  of  all  or  any  part 
thereof, 

"(B)  loss  of  Investment.  In  whole  or  In 
part.  In  the  approved  project  due  to  expro- 
priation or  conflscatlon  by  action  of  a  for- 
eign government,  and 

"(C)  loss  due  to  war,  revolution,  or  in- 
surrection: 

Provided,  That  the  total  face  amount  of  the 
guaranties  Issued  under  this  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
$1,000,000,000:    and 

"(2)  where  the  President  determines  such 
action  to  be  important  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title,  assuring  against 
loss  of  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  any 
Investment  due  to  such  risks  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  determine,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  President  may  determine: 
Provided.  That  guaranties  issued  under  this 
paragraph  (2)  shall  emphasize  economic  de- 
velopment projects  furthering  social  progress 
and  the  development  of  sniall  Independent 
business  enterprises,  and  no  such  guaranty 
shall  exceed  $10,000,000  Provided  further. 
That  no  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
paragraph  (2)  for  any  loss  arising  out  of 
fraud  or  misconduct  for  which  the  Investor 
is  responsible:  Provided  further.  That  the 
total  face  amount  of  the  guaranties  Issued 
under  this  paragraph  (2)  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  exceed  $90,000,000:  Pro- 
vided  further.  That  this  authority  shall  con- 
tinue until  June  30.  1964. 

"(C)  No  guaranty  shall  exceed  the  dollar 
value,  as  of  the  date  of  the  investment,  of 
the  investment  made  in  the  project  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  plus  actual  earn- 
ings or  profits  on  said  investment  to  the 
extent  provided  by  such  guaranty,  nor  shall 
any  guaranty  extend  beyond  twenty  years 
from  the  date  of  issuance. 

"(d)  The  President  shall  make  suitable 
arrangements  for  protecting  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  Government  In  connection 
with  any  guaranty  issued  under  section 
221(b) ,  including  arrangements,  with  rcFpect 
to  the  ownership,  use,  and  disposition  of  the 
currency,  credits,  assets,  or  Investment  on 
account  of  which  payment  under  such  guar- 
anty Is  to  be  made,  and  any  right,  title,  claim, 
or  cause  of  action  existing  in  connection 
therewith. 

"Sec.  222.  General  Provisions. —  (a)  A  fee 
shall  be  charged  for  each  guaranty  in  an 
amount  to  be  determined  by  the  President. 
In  the  event  the  fee  to  be  charged  for  a  type 
of  guaranty  authorized  under  section  221(b) 
Is  reduced,  fees  to  be  paid  under  existing 
contracts  for  the  same  type  of  guaranty  may 
be  similarly  reduced 

"(b)  All  fees  collected  In  connection  with 
guaranties  Issued  under  section  221(b), 
under  sections  202 ib)  and  413ibi  (4)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
and  under  section  lllibnG)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Act  of  1948.  as  amended 
(22  U.S.C.  1509(b)  (3)  )  (exclusive  of  fees  for 
Informational    media    guaranties    heretofore 
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or  hereafter  Issued  pursuant  to  section  1011 
of  the  United  States  Information  and  Edu- 
cational Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended 
(22  U.SC.  1442)  and  section  lll(b)i3)  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended),  shall  be  available  for  meeting 
management  and  custodial  costs  Incurred 
with  respect  to  currencies  or  other  a-ssets 
acquired  under  guaranties  made  pursuant  to 
section  221  lb)  of  this  part,  sections  202(b) 
and  4i:Jib)(4)  of  tlie  Mtitual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  and  section  lll(bM3) 
of  the  Economic  CcKiperatlon  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended  (exclusive  of  Informational 
media  guaranties i.  and  shall  be  a-.allable  for 
expenditure  In  discharge  of  liabilities  under 
guaranties  made  pursuant  to  such  sections, 
until  such  time  as  all  such  property  has 
been  dl.sp(jsed  of  and  all  such  liabilities 
have  been  discharged  or  have  expired,  or 
\intil  all  such  fees  have  been  expended  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(c)  In  computing  the  total  face  amount 
of  guaranties  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
for  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section 
221(b),  the  President  shall  Include  the  face 
amounts  of  out.standing  gu,\rantles  there- 
tofore Issued  pursuant  to  such  paragraph, 
sections  202 lb)  and  413(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  sec- 
tion 111(b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  but  shall  exclude 
Informational  media  guaranties. 

"(d)  Any  paj-ments  made  to  discharge 
liabilities  under  guaranties  Issued  under 
section  221(b)  of  this  part,  sections  202(b) 
and  413ibi(4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  lllibM3) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (exclusive  of  informational  media 
guaranties),  shall  be  paid  first  out  of  funds 
specifically  reserved  for  such  payment  pur- 
suant to  the  proviso  to  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  222(e),  and  tliereafter  shall 
be  paid  out  of  fees  referred  to  In  section 
222(b)  iis  long  as  such  fees  are  available,  and 
thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds,  if 
any,  realized  from  the  sale  of  currencies 
or  other  assets  acqviircd  In  connection  with 
any  such  guaranties  as  long  as  such  funds 
are  available,  and  finally  shall  be  paid  out 
of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  notes 
Issued  under  section  413(b)(4)(F)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  section  lllic)(2)  of  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Act  of  1948.  as  amended 

"(e)  All  guaranties  Issued  prior  to  July  1, 
1956  (exclusive  of  Informational  media  guar- 
anties), all  guaranties  issued  under  section 
202(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  may  be  considered,  and  all  other 
guaranties  shall  be  corjsldered  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  3679  (31  US  C.  665)  and  sec- 
tion 3732  (41  use  11)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  as  obligations  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  probable  ultimate  net  cost 
to  the  United  States  Government  of  all  out- 
standing gtiarantles  Ptmds  obligated  In 
connection  with  guaranties  Is.'^ued  under 
section  221(bi  of  this  part,  sections  202(b) 
and  413ib)(4>  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  lll(bi(3) 
of  the  Economic  C-ooperatlnn  Ac  of  194R  as 
amended  (exclusive  of  Informational  media 
guaranties) .  shall  coi:istltute  a  single  reserve, 
together  with  funds  avallatle  f  ^r  obligation 
hereunder  but  not  yet  obligated,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  under  all  pruarantles  Issued 
under  such  sections  Provided.  That  funds 
obligated  In  connection  with  guaranties  Is- 
sued prior  to  July  1.  1956,  and  guaranties 
Issued  under  section  202(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  shall  not, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Investor,  be  avail- 
able for  the  payment  of  claims  arising  un- 
der any  other  guaranties.  Funds  available 
for  obligation  hereunder  shall  be  decreased 
by  the  amount  of  any  payments  made  to 
discharge  liabilities,  or  to  meet  management 
and  custodial  costs  Incurred  with  respect  to 


assets  acquired,  under  guaranties  Issued  pur- 
suant to  section  221(b)  of  this  part,  sec- 
tions 202ibl  and  413(bW4)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  sec- 
tion lliib)  i3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948.  as  amended  (exclusive  of  In- 
formational media  guaranties),  and  shall  be 
increased  by  the  amount  obligated  for  guar- 
anties as  to  which  all  liability  of  the  United 
States  Government  has  been  termln.'ited,  and 
by  the  amount  of  funds  realized  from  the 
sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired  in 
connection  with  any  payments  made  to  dis- 
charge liabilities,  and  the  amount  of  fees 
collected,  under  guaranties  issued  pursuant 
to  such  sections  (exclusive  of  informational 
media  guaranties). 

"Sec  223  Definitions. — As  used  In  this 
title— 

"la)  the  term  investment'  Includes  any 
contribution  of  capital  commodities,  services, 
patents,  processes,  or  techniques  In  the  form 
of  (1)  a  loan  or  loans  to  an  approved  proj- 
ect, (2)  the  purchase  of  a  share  of  ownership 
In  any  such  project.  i3)  participation  In 
royalties,  earnings,  or  profits  of  any  such 
project,  and  (4i  tlie  furnishing  of  capital 
commodities  and  related  services  pursuant  to 
a  contract  providing  for  payment  in  whole 
c»r  In  part  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
In  which  the  guaranty  of  such  investment  Is 
made:   and 

"(b)  the  term  'expropriation'  Includes 
but  Is  not  limited  tn  any  abrogation,  repudi- 
ation, or  Impairment  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment of  its  own  contract  with  an  Investor, 
where  such  abrogation,  repudiation,  or  Im- 
pairment is  not  caused  by  the  investor  s  own 
f  :iult  or  misconduct,  and  materially  adversely 
affect*  the  continued  operation  of  the 
project 

"Sec.  224  Housing  Projects  in  Latin 
Amehican  Countries. —  lai  It  is  the  tense  of 
the  Congress  that  in  order  to  stimulate  pri- 
v:\te  homeownershlp  and  assi.-^t  in  the  devel- 
opment of  stable  economies,  the  autliorlty 
conferred  by  this  title  should  be  utilized  for 
Uie  purpose  of  assisting  ;n  ti^e  development 
in  Die  American  Republics  of  self-liquidat- 
ing pilot  housing  projects  designed  lo  pro- 
vide experience  m  rapidly  developing  coun- 
tries by  participating  with  such  countries  In 
guaranteeing  private  L'nlted  States  capital 
available  for  Investment  in  Latin  American 
countries  f<T  the  purposes  set  forth  herein. 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpiises  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a),  the  President  is 
authorized  to  Issue  guaranties  assuring 
against  the  risks  of  loss  specified  in  para- 
graph 221  (b(  (2)  of  investments  made  by 
United  States  cillasens,  or  corporations,  part- 
iiershlps,  or  other  associations  created  under 
the  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State 
or  territory  and  substantially  beneficially 
owned  by  United  States  citizens  in  pilot  or 
demonstration  private  housing  projects  In 
L.itin  America  of  types  similar  to  those  in- 
rurcd  bv  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion and  suitable  for  conditions  in  Latin 
America.  The  total  face  amount  of  guar- 
anties l.'isucd  under  this  section  outstand- 
Ine  at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  $10.- 
000.000. 

"(C)  The  provisions  of  section  222  (a),  (b^. 
( d ) ,  and  (  e  i  shall  be  applicable  to  guaranties 
Issued  under  this  section  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  they  apply  to 
guaranties   Issued    under  section   211(b)(2). 

'Title    IV — Surveys    of    Investment    Oppor- 
tunities 

"SEr  231  Ge)ner.\l  Althoritt. —  (a)  In 
order  to  enr  i.'rage  and  promote  the  under- 
taking by  private  enterprise  of  surveys  of  In- 
vestment opportunities  other  than  surveys 
of  extraction  opportunities.  In  le«»s  devel- 
oped friendly  countries  and  areas,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  participate  in  the 
financing  of  such  surveys  undertaken  by 
any  person  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  determine:    Provided,  That  his  par- 


ticipation shall  not  exceed  50  p>er  centum  of 
the  totAl  cost  of  any  such  survey.  The  mak- 
ing of  each  such  survey  shall  be  approved 
by  the  President, 

"(b)  In  the  event  that  a  person  who  has 
undertaken  a  survey  In  accordance  with  this 
title  determines,  within  a  period  of  time  to 
be  determined  by  the  President,  not  to  un- 
dertake, directly  or  indirectly,  the  investment 
opportunity  surveyed,  such  person  shall  turn 
over  to  the  President  a  professionally  ac- 
ceptable technical  report  with  respect  to  all 
matters  explored  Such  report  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  the  United  States  Government 
shall  be  entitled  to  have  access  to,  and  ob- 
tain copies  of,  all  underlying  correspond- 
ence, memorandums,  working  papers,  docu- 
ments, and  other  materials  In  connection 
with  the  survey. 

"Sec  232.  Authorejiation — There  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year 
1962  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
not  to  exceed  $5,000,000,  which  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

"Sec  233.  Definitions — As  used  in  this 
title— 

"(a)  the  term  'person'  means  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  or  any  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  other  association  substantially 
beneficially  owned  by  United  States  citi^en^; 
and 

"(b)  the  term  'survey  of  extraction  oppor- 
tunities' means  any  survey  directed  (I)  to 
ascertaining  the  existence.  l(x;ation.  extent, 
or  quality  of  any  dejxjslt  of  ore,  oil,  gas.  or 
iither  mineral,  or  ( li  i  to  determining  the 
feasibility  of  undertaking  operations  for  the 
mining  or  other  extraction  of  any  such  min- 
eral or  for  the  processing  of  any  such  mineral 
to  the  stage  of  commercial  marketability. 
"Title  V — Development  Research 

"Sec  241  General  Authority, — The  Pres- 
ident is  authorized  to  use  funds  made  avail- 
able for  this  part  to  carry  out  programs  of 
research  Into,  and  evaluation  of,  the  process 
cf  economic  development  in  less  developed 
friendly  oountries  and  areas,  into  the  factors 
affecting  the  relative  success  and  costs  cf 
development  activities,  and  into  the  means, 
techniques,  and  such  other  aspects  of  devel- 
opment assistance  as  he  may  determine.  In 
order  to  render  such  assistance  of  increasing 
value  and  benefit. 

Chapter  3 — International  organizations  and 

p'ograms 

"Sec     301,  General  AxTTHORrrY, —  (a) 

When  he  determines  it  to  be  in  the  national 
interest,  the  President  is  authorized  to  make 
voluntary  contributions  on  a  grant  basis  to 
international  organizations  and  to  programs 
administered  by  such  organizations  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  determine. 
In  order  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"(bi  Contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance 
and  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund  for 
the  calendar  years  succeeding  1961  may  not 
exceed  forty  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
contributed  for  such  purpose  (including  as- 
sessed and  audited  local  costs)  for  each  such 
year. 

"(C)  In  determining  whether  or  not  to 
continue  furnishing  assistance  for  Palestine 
refugees  in  the  Near  East  through  contri- 
butions to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East,  the  President  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count 1 1 1  whether  Israel  and  the  /irab  host 
governments  are  taking  steps  toward  the 
resettlement  and  repatriation  of  such  refu- 
gees, and  (2  I  the  extent  and  success  of  ef- 
forts by  the  Agency  and  the  Arab  host  gov- 
ernments to  rectify  the  Palesune  refugee 
relief  rolls. 

"Sec  302  Authorization  —There  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  use.  in  addition  to  funds  avail- 
able under  any  other  Act  for  such  ptirposes, 
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for  the  fiscal  year  1962  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses    of     this     chapter     not     to     exceed 

$153,500,000. 

"Sec.  303.  Indus  Basin  Development. — In 
the  event  that  funds  made  available  under 
this  Act  (Other  than  part  II)  are  used  by  or 
under  the  supervision  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
i'l  furtherance  of  the  development  of  the 
Indus  Basin  through  the  program  of  cooper- 
ation among  South  Asian  and  other  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world,  which  is  designed  to 
promote  economic  growth  and  political  sta- 
bility in  South  Asia,  such  funds  may  be  used 
in  accordance  with  requirements,  standards. 
or  procedures  established  by  the  Bank  con- 
cerning completion  of  plans  and  cost  esti- 
mates aiid  determination  of  feasibility, 
rather  than  with  requirements,  standards, 
or  procedures  concerning  such  matters  set 
forth  in  this  or  other  Acts;  and  such  funds 
may  also  be  used  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  901(b)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C. 
1241),  whenever  the  President  determines 
that  such  provisions  cannot  be  fully  satisfied 
without  seriously  impeding  or  preventing  ac- 
complishment of  the  purposes  of  such  pro- 
grams; Provided,  That  compensating  allow- 
ances are  made  in  the  administration  of 
other  programs  to  the  same  or  other  areas  to 
which  the  requirements  of  said  section  901 
(b»   are  applicable. 

'Chapter  4 — Supporting  assistance 
"Sec.  401.  General  AtrrHORiXY. — The  Pres- 
ident is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance  to 
friendly  countries,  organizations,  and  bodies 
eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this  part 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine.  In  order  to  support  or  promote 
economic  or  political  stability. 

"Sec.  402.  Authorization.-  There  is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year 
1962  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter 
not  to  exceed  $465,000,000.  which  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

"Chapter  5 — Contingency  fund 

■Sec.  451.  Contincenct  Fund. —  (a)  There 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
:he  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1962  not  to 
exceed  $300,000,000  for  use  by  the  President 
for  assistance  authorized  by  part  I  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  applicable  to 
the  furnishing  of  such  assistance,  when  he 
determines  such  use  to  be  important  to  the 
national  interest. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  keep  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
currently  informed  of  the  use  of  funds  under 
this  section. 

"Chapter  6 — Assistance  to  ccnintrics   havirig 
agrarian  economics 

"Sec  461.  Assistance  to  Countries  Hav- 
ing Agrarian  Economies. — Whenever  the 
President  determines  that  the  economy  of 
any  country  is  in  major  part  an  agrarian 
economy,  emphasis  shall  be  placed  on  pro- 
grams which  reach  the  people  in  stich  coun- 
try who  are  engaged  in  agrarian  pursuits  or 
who  live  in  the  villages  or  rural  areas  in 
such  country,  including  programs  which  will 
assist  them  in  the  establishment  of  indige- 
nous cottage  industries,  in  the  improvement 
of  agricultural  methods  and  techniques,  and 
which  will  encourage  the  development  of 
local  programs  of  self-help  and  mutual  co- 
operation. 

"part   II 
"Chapter   1 — Short   title   and    policy 

"Sec.  501.  Short  Title — This  part  may  be 
cited  as  the  'International  Peace  and  Secu- 
rity Act  of   1961.' 

"Sec.  502.  Statemeint  of  Policy. — The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  reaCOrms  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  achieve  international 
peace  and  security  through  the  United  Na- 


tions so  that  armed  force  shall  not  be  used 
except  for  individual  or  collective  self-de- 
fense. The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the 
efforts  of  the  United  States  and  other 
friendly  countries  to  promote  peace  and 
security  continue  to  require  measures  of 
support  based  upon  the  principle  of  effective 
self-help  and  mutual  aid.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  part  to  authorize  measures  In  the 
common  defense  against  internal  and  ex- 
ternal aggression,  including  the  furnishing 
of  military  assistance,  upon  request,  to 
friendly  countries  and  international  orfan- 
izations.  In  furnishing  such  military,  as- 
sistance. It  remains  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  exert  maximum  efforts 
to  achieve  universal  control  of  wea{X)Bis  of 
mass  destruction  and  universal  regulajtlon 
and  redtiction  of  armaments,  Inclu^llng 
armed  forces,  under  adequate  safeguardte  to 
protect  complying  countries  against  violijtion 
and  evasion.  I 

"The  Congress  recognizes  that  the  pjeace 
of  the  world  and  the  security  of  the  United 
States  are  endangered  so  long  as  intetna- 
tional  communism  and  the  countries  it  con- 
trols continue  by  threat  of  military  action, 
by  the  use  of  economic  pressure,  and  by 
intern;il  subversion,  or  other  means  to  at- 
tempt to  bring  under  their  domination  Jjeo- 
plcs  now  free  and  independent  and  continue 
to  deny  the  rights  of  freedom  and  self- 
government  to  peoples  and  countries  pnce 
free  but  now  subject  to  such  domination. 

"It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  an 
important  contribution  toward  peace  would 
be  made  by  the  establishment  under  the 
Organization  of  American  States  of  an  inter- 
national military  force. 

"In  enacting  this  legislation,  it  is  therefore 
the  intention  of  the  Congress  to  promote  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  the  foreign  pctllcy, 
security,  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  by  fostering  an  improved  climate  of 
political  independence  and  individual  liberty, 
improving  the  ability  of  friendly  countries 
and  international  organizations  to  detet  or, 
if  necessary,  defeat  Communist  or  ConOlmu- 
nist-stipported  aggre,ssion,  facilitating  ar- 
rangements for  Individual  and  collective 
security,  assisting  friendly  countries  to  mjiun- 
tain  internal  security,  and  creating  &n  en- 
vironment of  security  and  stability  \n  the 
developing  friendly  countries  essential  to 
their  more  rapid  social,  economic,  and  polit- 
ical progress.  The  Congress  urges  that  all 
other  countries  able  to  contribute  Join  in  a 
common  undertaking  to  meet  the  goals  stated 
in  this  part, 

"Finally,  the  Congress  reaffirms  its  full 
support  of  the  progress  of  the  members  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
toward  increased  cooperation  In  political, 
military,  and  economic  affairs.  In  partlcwlar, 
the  Congress  welcomes  the  steps  which  have 
been  taken  to  promote  multilateral  programs 
of  coordinated  procurement,  research,  de- 
velopment, and  production  of  defense  articles 
and  urges  that  such  programs  be  expanded 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to  further:  the 
defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.  i 

"Chapter  2 — Military  assistance   | 

"Sec  503,  General  Authority. — The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  furnish  military  assist- 
ance on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine,  to  any  friendly  country  or  inter- 
Jiational  orgaiilzatlon,  the  assisting  of  which 
the  President  finds  will  strengthen  th©  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  promote 
world  peace  and  which  is  otherwise  eligible 
to  receive  such  assistance,  by — 

"(a)  acquiring  from  any  source  and  pro- 
viding (by  loan,  lease,  sale,  exchange,  gfant, 
or  any  other  means)  any  defense  article  or 
defense  service: 

"(b)  making  financial  contributions;  to 
multilateral  programs  for  the  acquisition  or 
construction  of  facilities  in  foreign  countries 
for  collective  defense; 


"(c)  providing  financial  assistance  for  ex- 
penses Incident  to  participation  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  regional  or  col- 
lective defense  organizations;    and 

"(d)  assigning  or  detailing  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  other 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
perform  duties  of  a  noncombatant  nature. 
Including  those  related  to  training  or  advice 

"Sec  504.  Authorization. —  (a)  There  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  years 
1962  and  1963  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  the  sum  of  $1,700,000,000  for  each 
such  fiscal  year,  which  sums  shall  remain 
available    until    expendtd. 

"(b)  In  order  to  make  sure  that  a  dollar 
spent  on  military  assistance  to  foreign  coun- 
tries is  as  necessary  as  a  dollar  spent  for 
the  United  States  Military  Establishment, 
the  President  shall  establish  procedures  for 
programing  and  budgeting  so  that  programs 
of  military  assistance  come  Into  direct  com- 
petition for  financial  support  with  other 
activities  and  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

"Sec  505.  Utilization  of  Assistance — (al 
Military  assistance  to  any  country  shall  be 
furnished  solely  for  Internal  security,  for 
legitimate  self-defense,  to  permit  the  re- 
cipient country  to  participate  in  regional  or 
collective  arrangements  or  measures  con- 
sistent with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  otherwise  to  permit  the  recipient 
country  to  participate  in  collective  measures 
requested  by  the  United  Nations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  or  restoring  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

"(b)  To  the  extent  feasible  and  consistent 
with  the  other  purposes  of  this  part,  the  use 
of  military  forces  In  less  developed  friendly 
countries  in  the  construction  of  public  works 
and  other  activities  helpful  to  economic  de- 
velopment shall  be  encouraged. 

"Sec.  506.  Conditions  or  Eligibility — (a) 
In  addition  to  such  other  provisions  as  the 
President  may  require,  no  defense  articles 
shall  be  furnished  to  any  country  on  a 
grant  basis  unless  it  shall  have  agreed  that — 

"(1)  it  will  not.  without  the  consent  of 
tho  President — 

"(A)  permit  any  use  of  such  articles  by 
anyone  not  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of 
that  country, 

"(B)  transfer,  or  permit  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  of  that  country  to  transfer 
such  articles  by  gift.  sale,  or  otherwise,  or 

"(C)  use  or  permit  the  use  of  such  articles 
for  purposes  other  than  those  for  which 
furnished; 

"(2)  it  will  maintain  the  security  of  such 
articles,  and  will  provide  substantially  the 
same  degree  of  security  protection  afforded 
to  such  articles  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment; 

"(3)  It  will,  as  the  President  may  require, 
permit  continuous  observation  and  review- 
by.  and  furnish  necessary  information  to. 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  use  of  such  articles; 
and 

"(4)  unless  the  President  consents  to  oth- 
er disposition,  it  will  return  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  such  use  or  disposi- 
tion as  the  President  considers  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States,  such  articles 
which  are  no  longer  needed  for  the  purposes 
for  which  furnished 

"(b(  No  defense  articles  shall  be  furnished 
on  a  grant  basis  to  any  country  at  a  cost  in 
excess  of  $3,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year  unless 
the  President  determines — 

"(1)  that  such  country  conforms  to  the 
purpose  and  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations; 

"(2)  that  such  defense  articles  will  be  uti- 
lized by  such  country  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  own  defensive  strength,  and  the  de- 
fensive strength  of  the  free  world; 

"(3)  that  such  country  is  taking  all 
reasonable  measures,  consistent  with  its  po- 
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Utlcal  and  economic  »tablllt7,  which  may  be 
needed  to  develop  lt«  defen»e  capacltlee: 
and 

'■(4)  that  the  lncrea»ed  ability  of  euch 
country  to  defend  Itself  1b  important  to  the 
security   of   the   United  States 

"Sec  507  Sales — la)  The  President  may 
fiu-nlsh  defense  articles  from  the  stocks  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  defense 
services  to  any  friendly  country  or  interna- 
tional oreanl?>itlon.  without  reimburse- 
ment from  funds  made  available  for  use 
under  this  part,  if  such  ctiuntry  or  Interna- 
tional organization  agrees  to  pay  the  value 
thereof  in  United  States  dollars  Payment 
shall  be  made  In  advance  cir.  as  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  In  the  best  Interests 
of  the  United  States,  wlthm  a  rciisonable 
period  not  to  exceed  three  years  after  the 
delivery  of  the  defen.'^o  articles,  or  the  provi- 
sion of  the  defense  services  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  value  of  excess 
defense  articles  shall  be  not  le.ss  than  (1) 
the  value  specified  In  section  644(mHl) 
plus  the  scrap  value,  or  (2t  the  market 
value.  If  ascertainable,  whichever  is  the 
greater. 

"lb)  The  President  may,  without  require- 
ment for  charge  to  any  appropriation  or 
contract  authorization  otherwise  provided, 
enter  Into  contracts  for  the  pr^^curement  of 
defense  articles  or  defense  services  for  sale 
to  any  friendly  country  or  International  or- 
ganization If  such  country  or  international 
organization  provides  the  United  States 
Government  with  a  dejiendable  undertaking 
(  1  )  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  svich  contract 
which  will  assure  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment against  any  loes  on  the  contract,  and 
(2)  to  make  funds  available  In  such  amounts 
and  at  such  times  a.i  may  be  required  to 
meet  the  payments  required  by  the  contract, 
and  any  damages  ai,d  costs  that  may  accrue 
from  the  cancellation  of  such  contract.  In 
advance  of  the  time  such  payments,  damages. 
or  costs  are  due 

"Sec  508  Rcimbuhsemekts  — \^'henever 
funds  made  available  for  use  under  this  part 
are  used  to  furnish  military  assistance  on 
cash  or  credit  terms.  United  States  dollar 
repayments.  Including  dollar  proceeds  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  foreign  currency  re- 
payments to  any  agency  or  program  of  the 
United  States  Government,  shall  be  credited 
to  the  current  applicable  appropriation,  and 
shall  be  available  until  expended  solely  for 
the  purp>ose  of  furnishing  further  military 
assistance  on  cash  or  credit  terms,  and.  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  law  relating  to 
receipts  and  credits  accruing  to  the  United 
States  Government,  repayments  in  foreign 
currency  may  be  used  to  carry  out  this  part 

"Sec  509  Exchanges — Defense  articles  or 
defense  services  transferred  to  the  United 
States  Government  by  a  country  or  interna- 
tional organization  as  payment  for  assistance 
furnished  under  this  part  may  t>e  used  to 
carry  out  this  part,  or  may  be  disposed  of  or 
transferred  to  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  stockpiling  or  other 
purpoees.  If  such  disposal  or  transfer  Is 
made  subject  to  reimbursement,  the  funds 
so  received  sliall  be  credlt«i  to  the  appropri- 
ation, fund,  or  account  funding  the  cost  of 
the  assistance  furnished  or  to  any  appropri- 
ation, fund,  or  account  ctirrently  available 
for   the  same  general  purpose. 

"Sec.  510.  Special  Authoeity — .a)  Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1962.  the  President  may. 
If  he  determines  it  to  be  vital  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States,  order  defense  ar- 
ticles from  the  stocks  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  defense  services  for  the  pur- 
poses of  part  II.  subject  to  subsequent  re- 
imbursement therefor  from  subsequent  ap- 
propriations available  for  military  assist- 
ance. The  value  of  such  orders  under  this 
subsection  In  the  fiscal  year  1962  shall  not 
exceed  $300,000,000.  Prompt  notice  of  ac- 
tion taken  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
given  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Rela- 


tions Appropriations,  and  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

■■(b»  The  Department  of  E>elense  is  au- 
thorized to  incur,  in  a|>pl:cubie  appropria- 
tions, obligations  in  axitlclpation  of 
reimbursements  in  amounts  equivalent  to 
The  value  of  such  orders  under  subsection 
lai  of  this  section  Apj)ropnations  to  the 
President  of  such  sum.«  as  may  be  necessary 
io  reimburse  the  applicable  appropriation 
fand.  or  account  for  such  orders  are  hereby 
authorized. 

"Sec.  511  Restrictions  on  Military  Aid 
to  Latin  America. —  (a)  The  value  oi  grant 
Iirograms  of  defense  articles  for  American 
Republics,  pursuant  to  any  authority  con- 
tained in  this  part  other  than  section  507. 
jM  any  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  1962,  shall  not  exceed  $57,500,000;  Pro- 
vided. That  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
by  which  the  forecoing  celling  reduces  the 
program  as  presented  to  the  Congress  for  the 
fiscal  year  1962  shall  be  transferred  to  and 
consolidated  with  the  appropriation  made 
pursuant  to  section  212  and  shall  be  used 
for  development  grants  iii  American  Re- 
Iiubllcs. 

"(b)  Internal  security  requirements  shall 
not.  unless  the  President  determines  other- 
wise and  promptly  reports  such  determina- 
tion to  the  Senate  Committee  on  f  reign 
Relations  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  be  the  basis  for  military 
assistance  programs  for  American  Republics. 

"part  in 
"Chapter  1 — Genrral  provisions 

"Sec.  601.  Encouragement  of  F^ee  Enter- 
prise AND  Private  Paeticipation. —  lai  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  recognizes  the 
vital  role  of  free  enterprise  In  achieving  ris- 
ing levels  of  production  and  st.andards  of 
living  essential  to  etxinomlc  progress  and 
development.  Accordingly.  It  is  declared  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
eo'arage  the  e3orts  of  other  countries  to  In- 
crease the  flow  of  international  trade,  to 
f  >st.er  private  initiative  and  competition,  to 
encotirat'c  the  development  and  use  of  co- 
.'peratives.  credit  unions,  and  savings  and 
luan  associations,  to  discourage  monopolistic 
practices,  to  Improve  the  t.echnlcal  efficiency 
of  their  industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce, 
and  to  strengthen  free  labor  unions;  and  to 
encourage  the  cM^ntribution  of  United  States 
enterprise  toward  economic  strength  of  less- 
developed  friendly  countries,  through  prl- 
\ate  trade  and  Investment  abroad,  private 
p.'u-tlclpatlon  In  programs  carried  out  under 
this  Act  (Including  the  use  of  private  trade 
channels  to  the  m.\xlmum  extent  practicable 
in  carrying  out  such  programs  i ,  and  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  technical  Information 
on  the  matters  covered  by  this  subsection. 

"(b)  In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
participation  by  private  enterprise  to  the 
max'.mtun  extent  practicable  in  achieving  any 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President 
shall— 

"(1)  make  arrangements  to  find,  and  draw 
the  attention  of  private  enterprise  to.  oppor- 
tunities for  investment  and  (development  In 
less-devel<.>ped  friendly  cour.trics  and  areas; 

"i2i  a-'-celerate  a  program  of  negotiating 
treaties  for  commerce  and  trade,  including 
tax  treaties,  wliich  shall  include  provisions 
to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  flow  of  pri- 
vate investment  to,  and  Us  equitable  treat- 
ment m.  friendly  countries  and  areas  par- 
ticipating   In   programs   under   this   Act; 

"(3)  seek,  consistent  with  the  national 
Interest,  compliance  by  other  countries  or 
areas  with  all  treaties  for  commerce  and 
trade  and  taxes,  and  take  all  reasonable 
measures  under  this  Act  or  other  authority 
to  secure  compliance  therewith  and  to  assist 
United  States  citiiens  in  obtaining  Just  com- 
pensation for  losses  sustained  by  them  or 
payments  exacted  from  them  as  a  result  of 
me;isures  taken  or  Imposed  by  any  country 


or   area    thereof   in   violation    of   any   such 
treaty;  and 

"i4i  wherever  appropriate  carry  out  pro- 
grams of  assistance  through  private  channels 
and  to  the  extent  practicable  in  conjunction 
with  local  private  or  governmental  participa- 
tion. Including  loans  under  the  authority  of 
section  201  to  any  individual  corporation,  or 
(her  brvdy  of  persons. 

"Src  602  Small  Business — (a)  Insofar  a« 
practicable  and  to  the  maximum  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  assist 
American  small  business  to  participate  equi- 
tably in  the  furnu-hlng  of  comn:iodities  de- 
fense articles  and  services  i  including  defense 
services!  financed  with  funds  made  available 
under  this  Act — 

"(1)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to 
suppliers  in  the  Unit-ed  States,  and  particu- 
larly to  small  Independent  enteri^rlses.  in- 
f  'rmatlon.  as  far  In  advance  as  jxsssible.  with 
respect  to  purchases  proposed  to  be  financed 
with  such  funds: 

"(2 1  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to 
prospective  purchasers  in  the  countries  and 
areas  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act 
information  as  to  such  commodities,  articles, 
and  services  produced  by  small  Independent 
enterprises  in  the  Unit«l  States;  and 

"(31  by  providing  for  additional  services 
to  give  small  business  better  opportunities  to 
participate  In  the  furnishing  of  such  com- 
modities, articles,  and  services  financed  with 
such  funds 

'lb  I  There  shall  be  an  Office  of  Small 
Business,  headed  by  a  Special  Assistant  for 
Small  Business,  In  such  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  as  the  President  may  di- 
rect, to  assist  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (  a)  of  this  section. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  as- 
sure that  there  is  made  available  to  suppliers 
in  the  United  States,  and  particulnrly  to 
small  Independent  enterprises,  information 
With  respect  to  purchases  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  pursuant  to  part  II. 
such  information  to  be  furnished  as  far  in 
advance  as  possible. 

■  Sbc  603.  Shipping  on  Unttxd  States  Ves- 
sels.— The  ocean  transportation  between  for- 
eign countries  of  commodltleE  and  defense 
articles  purcha.=ed  with  foreign  currencies 
made  available  or  derived  from  funds  made 
r -.ailable  under  this  Act  or  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et  seq.t, 
nnd  transfers  of  fresh  fruit  and  products 
thereof  under  this  Act,  shall  not  be  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  section  901  (bi  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended 
(46  U.S.C.  12411,  or  any  other  law  relating 
to  the  ocean  transportation  of  commodities 
on  United  States-flag  vessels. 

"Set  604.  Procueement. —  (a)  Funds  made 
available  under  this  Act  may  be  used  for 
pr^x-urement  outside  the  United  States  only 
if  the  President  determines  that  such  pro- 
curement Will  not  result  In  adverse  eSects 
upon  the  economy  of  the  United  States  or 
the  Industrial  mobUizatlon  base,  with  sp>e- 
cial  reference  to  any  areas  of  labor  surplus 
or  to  the  net  position  of  the  United  State.s 
In  its  balance  of  payments  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  which  outweigh  the  economic  or 
ether  advantages  to  the  United  States  of  less 
costly  procurement  outside  the  United 
States,  and  only  if  the  price  of  any  com- 
modity procured  in  bulk  Is  lower  than  the 
market  price  prevailing  in  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  procurement,  adjusted  for 
diflerences  in  the  cost  of  transportation  to 
destination,  quality,  and  terms  of  payment. 

",b)  No  funds  made  available  under  this 
Art  shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  in  bulk  of 
ai-.y  commodities  at  prices  higher  than  the 
ra:irkct  price  prevailing  In  the  United  States 
nt  the  time  of  purchase,  adjust.ed  for  differ- 
ences in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  desti- 
nation, quality,  and  terms  of  payment. 
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•*(c)  In  providing  for  the  procurement  of 
any  siirplus  agricultural  commodity  for 
transfer  by  grant  under  this  Act  to  any 
recipient  country  in  accordance  with  its  re- 
quirements, the  President  shall,  Insofar  as 
practicable  and  when  In  furtherance  of  the 
purpoees  of  this  Act.  authorize  the  procure- 
ment of  such  surplus  agricultural  commodity 
only  within  the  United  States  except  to  the 
extent  that  such  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modity is  not  available  in  the  United  States 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  emergency 
requirements   of    recipients    under    this   Act. 

"(d)  In  providing  assistance  in  ttie  pro- 
curement of  commodities  in  the  United 
States,  United  States  dollars  shall  be  made 
available  for  marine  insurance  on  such  com- 
modities where  such  insurance  is  placed  on 
a  competitive  basis  in  accordance  with 
normal  trade  practice  prevailing  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II:  Provided,  That  in 
the  event  a  participating  country,  by  statute, 
decree,  rule,  or  regulation,  discriminates 
against  any  marine  insurance  company  au- 
thorized to  do  business  in  any  State  of  the 
United  States,  then  commodities  purchased 
witli  funds  provided  hereunder  and  destined 
for  such  country  shall  be  insured  in  the 
United  States  against  marine  risk  with  a 
company  or  companies  authorized  to  do  a 
marine  insurance  business  in  any  State  of  the 
United  States. 

"Sec.  605.  Retention  .\nd  Use  of  Items. — 
(a  I  Any  commodities  and  defense  articles 
procured  to  carry  out  this  Act  shall  be  re- 
t:iined  by,  or  upon  reimbursement,  trans- 
ftrred  to.  and  for  the  use  of,  sucli  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government  fts  the 
President  may  determine  in  lieu  of  being 
disposed  of  to  a  foreign  country  or  inter- 
national organization,  whenever  in  the 
judgment  of  the  President  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States  will  be  served  thereby, 
or  whenever  such  retention  is  called  for  by 
concurrent  resolution.  Any  commodities  or 
defense  articles  so  retained  may  be  di.=posed 
of  without  regard  to  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  the  disposal  of  property  owned  by 
the  United  States  Government,  when  neces- 
s.iry  to  prevent  spoilage  or  wastage  of  such 
commodities  or  defense  articles  or  to  con- 
serve the  usefulness  thereof.  Funds  realized 
from  any  disposal  or  transfer  shall  revert  to 
the  restrictive  appropriation,  fuiid.  or  ac- 
count used  to  procure  such  commodities  or 
defense  articles  or  to  the  appropriation, 
fimd,  or  account  currently  available  for  the 
same  general  purpose. 

"lb)  Whenever  commodities  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  Government  as 
repayment  of  assistance  under  this  Act.  such 
commodities  may  be  used  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  and  within  the  limitations  of 
this  Act. 

"Sec.  606.  Patents  and  Technical  Infor- 
mation—  (ai  Whenever,  in  connection  with 
tile  furnishing  of  assistance  tmder  this  Act — 

"(1)  an  invention  or  discovery  covered  by 
a  patent  issued  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  practiced  within  the  United 
States  without  the  authorization  of  the 
owner,  or 

"(2)  information,  which  is  (A)  protected 
by  law.  and  (B)  held  by  the  United  States 
Government  subject  to  restrictions  Imposed 
by  the  owner,  is  disclosed  by  the  United 
States  Government  or  any  of  its  officers,  em- 
ployees, or  agents  in  violation  of  such  re- 
strictions. 

the  exclusive  remedy  of  the  owner,  except 
as  provided  in  subsection  ibi  of  this  section, 
is  to  sue  the  United  States  Government  for 
reasonable  and  entire  compensation  for  such 
practice  or  disclosure  in  the  district  covirt  of 
tlie  United  States  for  the  district  in  which 
such  owner  is  a  resident,  or  in  the  Court  of 
Claims,  within  six  years  after  the  cause  of 
action  arises.  Any  period  during  which  the 
United  States  Government  is  in  possession 
of  a  written  claim  tinder  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  before  mailing  a  notice  of  denial 


of  that  claim  does  not  count  in  computing 
the  six  years.  In  any  such  suit,  the  United 
States  Government  may  plead  any  defense 
that  may  be  pleaded  by  a  private  person  in 
such  an  action.  The  last  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 1498(ai  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  shall  apply  to  inventions  and  infornia- 
tlon  covered  by  this  section. 

"(b)  Before  suit  against  the  United  States 
Government  has  been  instituted,  the  head 
of  the  agency  of  the  United  States  Goviern- 
ment  concerned  may  settle  and  pay  any 
claim  arising  under  the  circumstances  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
No  claim  may  be  paid  under  this  subsection 
unless  the  amount  tendered  is  accepted  by 
the  claimant  In  full  satisfaction. 

"(CI  Ftmds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  not  be  expended  by  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  acquisitioji  of 
ajiy  drug  product  or  pharmaceutical  product 
manufactured  outside  the  United  Statfs  if 
the  manufacture  of  such  drug  product^  or 
pharmaceutical  product  in  the  United  States 
would  involve  tiie  use  of.  or  be  covere<l  by. 
an  unexpired  patent  of  the  Unit.ed  States 
which  has  not  previously  been  held  Invalid 
by  an  unappealed  or  unappealable  judgrinent 
or  decree  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, unless  such  manufacture  is  expriessly 
authorized  by  the  owner  of  such   patent. 

"Sec.  607.  Furnishing  or  Services  :  and 
Commodities. — Whenever  the  Presidentj  de- 
termines it  to  be  consistent  with  and  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  par-  I  :  rj 
within  the  limitations  of  this  Act,  any  agjci.^y 
of  the  United  States  Government  is  aiwhor- 
ized  to  furnish  services  and  commodities, 
on  an  advance-of-funds  or  relmburs^ent 
basis  to  friendly  countries.  Internatiljonal 
orgi.nizations.  the  American  Red  Ctross, 
and  voluntary  nonprofit  relief  agencies 
registered  with  and  approved  by  the' Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Voluntary  r  ."  -  ;i 
Aid.  Such  advances  or  relmbur- ■  ni- .-'.s 
v;hich  are  received  under  this  section  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  rlose 
of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  serviceei  and 
commodities  are  delivered,  may  be  cr9<iited 
to  the  current  applicable  approprlatioaj,  ac- 
count, or  fund  of  the  agency  concerned  and 
shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  for  ♦jhlch 
such  appropriation,  account,  or  fund  is 
authorized  to  be  used. 

"Sec  608.  Advance  Acquisition  or  F^rop- 
erty. —  I  a)  The  President  Is  authorizfd  to 
maintain  in  a  separate  account,  m^hlch 
shall,  notwithstanding  section  1210  crft  the 
General  Appropriation  Act.  1951  (64  fetat 
765 1 .  be  free  from  fiscal  year  limitaition. 
So. 000, 000  of  funds  made  available  uinder 
section  212.  which  may  be  used  to  pay  costs 
of  acquisition,  storage,  renovation  and  re- 
habilitation, packing,  crating,  handling, 
transportation,  and  related  costs  of  prop- 
erty classified  as  domestic  or  foreign  ekcess 
property  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Priroerty 
and  Adminl.stratlve  Services  Act  of  19^,  as 
amended  (40  U  S  C.  471  et  seq).  or  cither 
property,  in  advance  of  known  requirenjents 
therefor  for  use  in  furtherance  of  the  tpur- 
poses  of  part  I:  Provided,  That  the  ampunt 
of  property  cla<;sifled  as  domestic  eKcess 
property  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  194B.  as 
amended,  held  at  any  one  time  pursjuant 
to  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $15,00(),000 
in  total  original  acquisition  cost.  Property 
acquired  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence may  be  furnished  (1)  pursuant  to 
any  provision  of  part  I  for  which  fund$  are 
authorized  for  the  furnishing  of  assist(ince. 
in  which  case  the  separate  account  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  re- 
paid from  funds  made  available  for  euch 
provision  for  all  costs  Incurred,  or  (2i  ipur- 
suant  to  section  607.  In  which  case  such 
separate  accotint  shall  be  repaid  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  that  sectloa  for 
all  costs  Inctirred. 


"(b)  Property  classified  as  domestic  excess 
property  under  the  Federal  Property  and 
.Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  shall  not  be  transferred  to  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  adminis- 
tering part  I  for  use  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  part  I  or  section  607  unless  i  1  i  such 
property  Is  transferred  for  use  exclusively 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, or  (2)  it  has  been  determined  in  the 
same  manner  as  provided  for  surplus  prop- 
erty In  section  203(  j)  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  that  such  property  is  not  needed 
for  donation  pursuant  to  that  subsection. 
The  foregoing  restrictions  shall  not  apply 
to  the  transfer  in  any  fiscal  year  for  u.se 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  part  I  of 
amounts  of  such  property  with  a  total 
original  acquisition  cost  to  the  United  States 
Government    not    exceeding   $45.000.(X)0 

"Sec  609.  Special  Account — la)  In  cases 
where  any  commodity  is  to  be  furnished  on 
a  grant  basis  under  chapter  4  of  part  I  under 
arrangements  which  will  result  in  the  ac- 
crual of  proceeds  to  the  recipient  country 
from  the  sale  thereof,  the  President  shall 
require  the  recipient  country  to  establish  a 
Special  Account,  and 

■(  1 )  deposit  in  the  Special  Account,  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed 
upon,  currency  of  the  recipient  country  in 
amounts  equal  to  such  proceeds; 

"(2)  make  available  to  the  United  States 
Government  such  portion  of  the  Special  Ac- 
count as  may  be  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent lo  be  necessary  for  the  requirements  of 
the  United  States  Government:  Provided. 
That  such  portion  shall  not  be  less  than  10 
per  centum  in  the  case  of  any  country  to 
which  such  minimum  requirement  has  been 
applicable  under  any  Act  repealed  by  this 
Act;   and 

"(3)  utilize  the  remainder  of  the  Special 
Account  for  programs  agreed  to  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  for  which  new  funds  authorized 
by  this  Act  would  themselves  be  available: 
Provided.  That  whenever  funds  from  such 
Special  Account  are  used^by  a  country  to 
make  loans,  all  funds  received  in  repayment 
of  such  loans  prior  to  termination  of  assist- 
ance to  such  country  shall  be  reused  only  for 
such  purposes  as  shall  have  been  agreed  to 
between  the  country  and  the  United  States 
Government. 

"(b)  Any  unencumbered  balances  of  funds 
which  remain  In  the  account  upon  termina- 
tion of  assistance  to  such  coHjiiry  under  iJus 
Act  shall  be  disposed  of  for  such  purposes  as 
may,  subject  to  approval  by  Act  of  the  Con- 
gress, be  agreed  to  between  such  country  and 
the  United  States  Government. 

"Sec  610.  Thansffr  Between  Accounts  — 
Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  not  to 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made 
available  for  any  provision  of  this  Act  may 
be  transferred  to.  and  consolidated  with,  the 
funds  made  available  for  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  and  may  be  used  for  any  of  the 
purposes  for  which  such  funds  may  be  used, 
except  that  the  total  In  the  provision  for  the 
benefit  of  which  the  transfer  Is  made  shall 
not  be  Increased  by  more  than  20  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  funds  made  available  for 
such  provision. 

"Sec  611.  Completion  of  Plans  and  Cost 
Estimates. —  (a)  No  agreement  or  grant 
which  constitutes  an  obligation  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  excess  of  $100,000 
under  section  1311  of  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1955,  as  amended  (31  U  S.C. 
200).  shall  be  made  for  any  assistance  au- 
thorized under  titles  I  and  II  of  chapter  2 
and  chapter  4  of  part  I — 

"(1)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires 
substantive  technical  or  financial  planning, 
until  engineering,  financial,  and  other  plans 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  assistance,  and 
a   reasonably   firm    estimate   of   the   cost   to 
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the  United  States  Government  of  providing 
such  assistance,  have  been  completed:  and 

"(2)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires 
legislative  action  within  the  recipient  coun- 
try, unless  such  legislative  action  may  rea- 
sonably be  anticipated  to  be  completed  In 
time  to  permit  the  orderly  accomplishment 
of  the  purposes  of  such  agreement  or  grant 

"(b)  Plans  required  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  for  any  water  or  related  land 
resource  construction  project  or  program 
shall  include  a  computation  of  benefits  and 
costs  made  insofar  as  practicable  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  set  forth  in  cir- 
cular A-47  Of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with 
respect  to  such  computations. 

"(CI  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
all  contracts  for  construction  outside  the 
United  States  made  in  connection  with  any 
agreement  or  graiit  subject  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  made  on  a  competi- 
tive basis. 

"Id  I  Subsection  (ai  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  assistance  furniFhed  for 
the  sole  purF>o6e  of  preparation  of  engineer- 
ing, financial,  and  other  plans 

"Sec  612.  Use  or  Foreign  Currlncies  — 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act  or 
other  Acts,  foreign  ctirrencies  received  either 
(1)  as  a  result  of  the  furnishing  of  non- 
military  assistance  under  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  or  any  Act 
repealed  thereby,  and  unobligated  on  the 
date  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
or  (3)  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  as  a  result  of  the  furnishing  of  non- 
military  assistance  under  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  any  Act 
repealed  thereby,  or  ^3)  as  a  result  of  the 
furnishing  of  assistance  under  part  I.  which 
are  in  excess  of  amounts  reserved  under  au- 
thoruy  of  section  lOSidi  of  the  Mutual  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961 
or  any  other  Act  relating  to  educational  and 
cultural  exchanges,  may  be  sold  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  payment  of 
their  obligations  outride  the  United  States, 
and  tlie  United  Slates  dollars  received  as  re- 
imbursement shall  be  deposited  into  miscel- 
laneous receipts  of  the  Treasury  Foreign 
currencies  so  received  which  are  in  excess  of 
tiie  amounts  so  reserved  and  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  Government  in 
payment  of  its  obligations  outside  the  United 
States,  as  stich  requirements  may  be  de- 
termined from  time  to  time  by  the  Presi- 
dent, shall  be  available  for  the  authorized 
purposes  of  part  I  in  stich  amounts  as  may  be 
specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation 
Acts. 

"Sec  613  Accounting  Valuation  and  Re- 
porting or  Foreign  Currencies — (ai  Under 
the  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  have  responsibility  for 
valuation  and  central  accounting  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  credits  (including  cur- 
rencies) owed  to  or  owned  by  the  United 
States  In  order  to  carry  out  such  resp>onsl- 
billly  the  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
binding  upon  all  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
have  sole  authority  to  establish  for  all  for- 
eign currencies  or  credits  the  exchange  rates 
at  which  such  currencies  are  to  be  reported 
by  all  agencies  of  the  Government 

"(C)  Each  agency  or  department  shall  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an  in- 
ventory as  of  June  30,  1961,  showing  the 
amount  of  all  foreign  currencies  acquired 
without  payment  of  dollars  on  hand  of  each 
of  the  respective  countries,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  coiisolidate  these 
reports  as  of  the  same  date  and  submit  to 
the  Congress  this  consolidated  report  broken 
down  by  agencies,  by  countries,  by  units  of 
foreign  currencies  and  their  dollar  equiva- 
lent. Thereafter,  semiannually,  similar  re- 
ports are  to  be  submitted  by  the  agencies  to 
the  Treasury  Department  and  then  presented 


to   the    Congress    by    the    Secretary    of    the 
Treasury 

"Sec  614  Special  Authorities — (a)  The 
President  may  authorize  in  each  fiscal  year 
the  use  of  funds  made  available  for  use 
under  this  Act  and  the  furnishing  of  as- 
sistance under  section  510  in  a  total  amount 
not  to  exceed  f250, 000,000  and  the  use  of 
not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies accruing  under  this  Act  or  any  other 
law.  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
this  Act,  any  law  relating  to  receipts  and 
credits  accruing  to  the  United  States,  any 
Act  appropriating  funds  for  use  under  this 
Act.  or  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Con- 
trol Act  of  1951  (22  use  1611  et  seq  i ,  in 
furtherance  of  any  of  the  purposes  of  such 
Acts,  when  the  President  determines  that 
such  authorization  is  Important  to  the  se- 
ctirity  of  the  United  States,  Not  more  than 
$50,000,000  of  the  funds  available  under 
this  subsection  may  be  allocated  to  any  one 
country  In  any  fiscal  year. 

"(bi  Whenever  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  important  to  the  national  interest, 
lie  may  use  funds  available  for  the  purposes 
of  chapter  4  of  part  I  in  order  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  or  objectives  of  the  United 
States  In  Germany,  including  West  Berlin, 
and  without  regard  to  such  provisions  of 
law  as  he  determines  should  be  disregarded 
to  achieve  tl^is  pvirpose 

"ici  The  President  is  authorized  to  use 
amounts  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act  pursu- 
ant to  his  certification  that  it  is  inadvisable 
to  specify  the  nature  of  the  use  of  such 
funds,  which  certification  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  sufficient  voucher  for  such  amounts 
SBC  CI  5  Contract  Althoritt  — Pro- 
visions of  this  Act  authorizing  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  shall  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize the  granting  in  any  appropriation 
Act  of  authority  to  enter  into  contracts, 
within  the  amounts  so  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, creating  cbligalions  in  advance 
of  appropriations. 

■  Sec  C16  Availability  of  Funds — Except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act.  funds  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  as  authorized  and  appropriated  to 
the  President  each  fiscal  year 

"Sec  617  Termination  of  Assistance  — 
Assistaiice  under  any  provision  of  this  Act 
may.  unless  sooner  terminated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, be  terminated  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion Funds  made  available  under  this  Act 
shall  remain  available  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed twelve  months  from  the  date  of  ter- 
mination of  assistance  under  this  Act  for 
the  nece.ssary  expenses  of  winding  up  pro- 
grams related  thereto 

"Src  618  Economic  Assistance  to  Latin 
America  -Economic  assistance  to  Latin 
America  pursuant  to  title  I  and  title  II  of 
chapter  2  of  part  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  fur- 
nished in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  Act  of  Bogota  signed  on  September  13 
1960,  and  in  order  to  carry  out  the  policies 
of  this  Act  and  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
tlie  President  shall,  when  requested  by  a 
friendly  country  and  when  appropriate,  assist 
in  fostering  measures  of  agrarian  reform,  in- 
cluding colonization  and  redistribution  of 
land,  with  a  view  to  insuring  a  wider  and 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  owner- 
ship of  land 

■  Sec  619  Assistance  to  Newly  Independ- 
ent Countries — Assistance  under  part  I  of 
this  Act  to  newly  independent  countries 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  appropriate 
in  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  be  fur- 
nished through  multilateral  organizations  or 
in  accordance  with  multilateral  plans,  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis  with  due  regard  to 
self-help 

Sec  620  Prohibitions  Against  Firnish- 
i.NG  Assistance  to  Cuba  and  Certain  Other 
Countries — (ai  No  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished under  this  Act  to  the  present  gov- 
ernment  of  Cuba.     As  an   additional  means 


of  Imiplementing  and  carrying  into  effect  the 
policy  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  establish  and  makntaln 
a  total  embargo  upon  all  trade  between  the 

United  States  and  Cuba 

"(b)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der this  Act  to  the  government  of  any  coun- 
try unless  the  President  determines  that 
such  country  Is  not  dominated  or  controlled 
by  the  International  Communist  movement. 

"(c  I  No  assistance  shall  be  provided  under 
this  Act  to  the  government  of  any  country 
which  is  indebted  to  any  United  States  citi- 
zen for  goods  or  services  furnished,  where 
such  citizen  has  exhausted  available  legal 
remedies  and  the  debt  is  not  denied  or  con- 
tested by  such  government 

"(d)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
tinder  section  201  of  this  Act  for  construc- 
tion or  operation  of  any  productive  enter- 
prise in  any  country  where  such  enterprise 
will  compete  with  United  States  enterprise 
unless  such  country  has  agreed  that  it  will 
establish  appropriate  procedures  to  prevent 
the  exportation  for  use  or  consumption  in 
the  United  States  of  more  than  twenty  p>er 
centum  of  the  annual  production  of  such 
i.aciiuy  during  the  life  of  the  loan.  In  case 
of  failure  to  implement  such  agreement  by 
the  other  contracting  party,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  establish  necessary  Import 
controls  to  effectuate  the  agreement  The 
restrictions  impcjsed  by  or  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  may  be  waived  by  the  President 
where  he  determines  that  such  waiver  is  in 
the  national  security  interest 

C^apf^r  2  —  .^d'niini^trative  provisions 

"Sec.  621.  Exekcise  or  Functions —la) 
The  President  may  exercise  any  fi^nctions 
cor.ferred  upon  him  by  this  Act  through  such 
agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment fis  he  shall  direct.  The  head  of 
any  such  agency  or  such  officer  may  from 
time  to  time  promulgate  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  such  functions,  and  may  delegate  au- 
thority to  perform  any  such  functions,  in- 
cluding, if  he  sliai;  so  specify,  the  autlioriiy 
successively  to  redelegate  any  of  such  func- 
tions to  any  of  his  subordinates.  In  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  under  this  Act 
in  the  field  of  education,  health,  hotislng. 
or  agriculture,  or  in  other  fields,  the  head 
of  any  such  agency  or  such  officer  shall  uti- 
lize, to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  the 
facilities  and  resources  of  the  Federal  agency 
or  agencies  with  primary  respyonslbiUties  for 
domestic  programs  in  such  fields. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  642ia),  the  corporate  entity  known 
as  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration,  and 
the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  and 
Comptroller  shall  continue  in  existence  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  sixty  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  unless  sooner 
abolished  by  the  President.  There  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  available  to  each  such  agency 
and  oi^ce  during  such  period  the  respective 
functions,  offices,  i>ersonnel.  property,  rec- 
ords, funds,  and  assets  which  were  available 
thereto  on  the  date  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

"(C)  On  the  date  of  the  abolition  of  the 
corporate  entity  known  as  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  the  President  shall  designate  an 
officer  or  head  of  an  agency  of  the  United 
Stales  Government  carrying  out  functions 
under  part  I  to  whom  shall  be  tiansf erred . 
and  who  shall  accept  the  assets  of,  assume 
the  obligations  and  liabilities  of.  and  exer- 
cise the  rights  established  or  acquired  for 
the  benefit  of,  or  with  respect  to,  the  Fund 
as  of  the  date  of  abolition  and  not  other- 
wise disposed  of  by  this  Act.  In  addition. 
on  such  date  the  President  shall  designate 
such  officer  or  head  of  agency  as  the  person 
to  be  sued  in  the  event  of  default  in  the 
fulfillment  of  the  obligations  of  the  Ftuid, 
and  shall  transfer  to  such  officer  or  head  of 
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agency  such  offices,  entities,  functions,  prop- 
erty, and  records  of  the  Fund  &&  may  be 
necessary,  and  notwltlistandlng  any  other 
provision  of  law.  shall  transfer  to  such  officer 
or  head  of  agency  such  personnel  of  the  Fund 
as  the  President  determines  to  be  necessary. 
Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
such  transfer,  the  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  a  final  report  of  the  opera- 
tions and  conditions  (as  of  the  date  of  the 
transfer)  of  such  Fund. 

••(d)  On  the  date  of  the  abolition  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration 
the  President  shall  transfer  to  an  officer  or 
h«id  of  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment carrying  out  functions  under  part 
I  such  offices,  entitles,  functions,  property, 
records,  and  funds  of  such  agency,  not  other- 
wise disposed  of  by  this  Act,  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  shall  transfer  to  such  officer 
or  head  of  agency  such  personnel  of  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration  as 
the  President  determines  to  be  necessary. 

"(e)  On  the  date  of  the  abolition  of  the 
agencies  referred  to  In  subsection  (c)  and 
(d)  of  this  section,  the  President  shall 
designate  an  officer  or  head  of  an  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  carrying  out 
functions  under  part  I  to  whom  shall  be 
transferred,  and  who  shall  accept,  the  assets, 
obligations,  and  liabilities  of,  and  the  rights 
established  or  acquired  for  the  benefit  of, 
or  with  respect  to.  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington  related  to  the  loans  made  by 
the  Bank  pursuant  to  section  104(e)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
n04(e)).  In  addition,  on  such  date  the 
President  shall  designate  such  officer  or  head 
of  agency  to  be  sued  in  the  event  of  default 
in  the  fulfillment  of  such  obligations  of  the 
Bank,  and  shall  transfer  to  such  officer  or 
head  of  agency  such  records  of  the  Bank  as 
may  be  necessary. 

"Sec.  622.  Coordination  With  Foreign 
Policy. — (a)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  Infringe  upon  the 
powers  or  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  ap- 
propriate procedures  to  assure  coordination 
among  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  each  country,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Diplomatic  Mission.  The  Chief  of  the 
diplomatic  mission  shall  make  sure  that 
recommendations  of  such  representatives 
pertaining  to  military  assistance  are  coordi- 
nated with  political  and  economic  consid- 
erations, and  his  comments  shall  accompany 
such  recommendations  If  he  so  desires. 

"(c)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  continuous  supervision  and  general 
direction  of  the  assistance  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  Act,  including  but  not 
limited  to  determining  whether  there  shall 
be  a  military  assistance  program  for  a  coun- 
try and  the  value  thereof,  to  the  end  that 
such  programs  are  effectively  integrated  both 
at  home  and  abroad  and  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  is  best  served  thereby. 
"Si:c.  623.  The  Secretary  of  Detense. —  (a) 
In  the  case  of  assistance  under  part  11  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  have 
primary  responsibility  for — 

"(1)  the  determination  of  military  end- 
Item  requirements; 

"(2)  the  procurement  of  military  equip- 
ment In  a  manner  which  permits  Its  Inte- 
gration with  service  programs; 

■■(3)  the  supervision  of  end-Item  use  by 
the  recipient  countries; 

••(4)  the  supervision  of  the  training  of 
foreign  military  personnel; 

"(5)  the  movement  and  delivery  of  mili- 
tary end-items;  and 

"(6)  within  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  performance  of  any  other  functions  with 
respect  to  the  furnishing  of  military  assist- 
ance. 


"(b)  The  establishment  of  priorities  In 
the  procurement,  delivery,  and  allocation  of 
military  equipment  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  DefeiLBe. 

"Sec  624.  Statutory  OmciRs. —  (a)  The 
President  may  appoint,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  twelve  offi- 
cers in  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
administering  part  I.  of  whom — 

"(1)  one  shall  have  the  rank  of  an  'Under 
Secretary  and  shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  rate  authorized  by  law 
for  any  Under  Secretary  of  an  E.xecutive  De- 
partment; 

"(2)  two  shall  have  the  rank  of  Deputy 
Under  Secretaries  and  shall  be  compettsated 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  authorized 
by  law  for  any  Deputy  Under  Secretaxy  of 
an  Executive  Department;  and 

'•(3)  nine  shall  have  the  rank  of  Assistant 
Secretaries  and  shall  be  compen.sated  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  authorized  by  law 
for  any  Assistant  Secretary  of  ar.  E.Kecrutive 
Department,  and  in  the  selection  of  one  of 
such  persons  due  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  persons  qualified  as  professional  engineers 

"(b)  Within  the  limitations  established 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Presi- 
dent may  fix  the  rate  of  compensation,  and 
may  designate  the  title  of,  any  officer  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  the  authority  contftlned 
in  that  subsection.  The  President  may  also 
fix  the  order  of  succession  among  the  ofBcers 
provided  for  in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (8j  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  In  the  event 
of  the  absence,  death,  resignation,  or  dis- 
ability of  the  officers  provided  for  in  para- 
graphs (1)    and   (2)    of  that  subsection 

"(c)  Any  person  who  was  appointed,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  any  statutory  position  authorized 
by  any  provision  of  law  repealed  by  section 
642(a)  and  who  Is  serving  in  one  of  ; such 
positions  at  the  time  of  transfer  of  func- 
tions pursuant  to  subsections  fc)  and  (d) 
of  section  621.  may  be  appointed  by  the 
President  to  a  comparable  position  author- 
ized by  subsection  (aj  of  this  section  on  the 
date  of  the  establishment  of  the  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  administering  part 
I.  without  further  action  by  the  Senate. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sections  642ia)(l)  and  642(a)(2).  any  per- 
son who.  on  the  date  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  held  an  office  or  a  position 
authorized  pursuant  to  sections  205(b).  527 
(b).  or  533A  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  or  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  7  of  1953,  may  continue  to  hold 
such  office  or  position,  subject  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  agency  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  administering  part  I,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  more  than  sixty  days  following 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

"(ei(l)  In  addition  to  the  officers  i  pro- 
vided for  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
there  shall  be  in  the  Department  of  State 
an  officer  with  the  title  of  •'Inspector  Gen- 
eral, Foreign  Assistance."  who  shall  bo  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In  addition, 
there  shall  be  one  Deputy  Inspector  General, 
Foreign  Assistance,  and  two  Assistant  In- 
spector Generals.  Foreign  Assistance,  '^o 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  such 
other  personnel  as  may  be  required  to  carry 
out  the  functions  vested  In  the  Inspector 
General.  Foreign  A.ssi.stance.  by  this  subsec- 
tion. Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law.  such  of  the  personnel  employed  un- 
der the  authority  of  section  533A  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  ae  the 
Inspector  General.  Foreign  Assistance,  may 
designate,  and  such  of  the  property,  records, 
and  funds  of  the  office  established  by  such 
section  533A  as  the  Inspector  General,  For- 
eign Assistance,  may  deem  necessarv.  may  be 
transferred  to  the  office  of  the  Inspector 
General,  Foreign  Assistance.  The  Inspector 
General.  Foreign  Assistance,  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $20,000  annuBlIy; 
the  Deputy  Inspector  General.  Foreign  Aasist- 


ance,  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $19,500  annually,  and  each  Assistant  In- 
spector General.  Foreign  Assistance,  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $19,000 
annually. 

"t2)  The  Inspect:)r  General.  Foreign  Assist- 
ance, shall  report  directly  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  shall  have  the  following  duties 
and  responsibilities 

"(A)  He  shall  arrange  for.  direct  or  con- 
duct such  reviews,  inspections  and  audits  of 
programs  being  conducted  under  part  I  of 
this  Act  and  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  he  con- 
siders necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  efficiency  and  the  economy  of 
their  administration,  their  consonance  with 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  attainment  of  their  objectives 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  a.<=certainlng  the 
extent  t<:>  which  programs  of  assistance  being 
carried  out  under  part  II  of  this  .^ct  and  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  are  In  conso- 
nance with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  are  aiding  in  the  attainment  of  the 
objectives  of  this  Act,  and  are  being  carried 
out  consistently  with  the  responsibilities 
with  respect  thereto  of  the  respective  United 
States  chiefs  of  missions  and  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  as  well  as  the  efficiency  and 
the  economy  with  which  such  responsibili- 
ties are  discharged,  he  shall  arrange  for.  di- 
rect or  conduct  such  reviews.  Inspections  and 
audits  of  programs  of  as.slstance  under  part 
n  of  this  Act  and  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  A.sslstance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  as  he  considers  necessary 

•'i3»  The  Ins;>ector  General,  Foreign  As- 
sistance shall  maintain  continuous  observa- 
tion and  review  of  pro<jrHms  with  respect  to 
which  he  has  responsibilities  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  for  the  purpose 
of— 

"(A)  determining  the  extent  to  which 
such  programs  are  in  compliance  with  ap- 
plicable laws  and  regulations; 

"(B)  making  recommendations  for  the 
correction  of  deficiencies  in.  or  for  Improv- 
ing the  organization,  plans  or  procedures 
of.  such  programs;  and 

■'(C)  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  such 
programs  In  attaining  United  States  foreign 
policy  objectives  and  reporting  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  respect  thereto. 

"(4)  In  order  to  eliminate  duplication  and 
to  assure  full  utilization  of  existing  data  the 
Inspector  General.  Foreign  A.sslstance.  shall. 
In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  Act, 
give  due  regard  to  the  audit.  Investigative 
and  inspection  activities  of  the  various  agen- 
cies, including  those  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  and  of  the  military  Inspectors 
General. 

"(5)  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  In  carrying 
out  his  duties  under  this  Act,  the  Inspector 
General,  Foreign  Assistance,  shall  have  ac- 
cess to  all  records,  reports,  audits,  reviews, 
documents,  papers,  recommendations,  or 
other  material  of  the  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government  administering  part  I 
or  part  II  of  this  Act.  the  Peace  Corps  or  the 
Agrlctiltural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  All  agencies 
of  the  United  States  Government  shall  co- 
operate with  the  Inspector  General.  Foreign 
Assistance,  and  shall  furnish  a.sslstance  upon 
request  to  the  Inspector  General.  Foreign 
Assistance.  In  aid  of  his  responsibilities. 

"(6)  The  Inspector  General.  Foreign  As- 
sistance, shall  have  authority  to  suspend  all 
or  any  part  of  any  project  or  operation  (but 
not  a  country  program)  with  respect  to 
which  he  has  conducted  or  Is  conducting  an 
Inspection,  audit  or  review  provided  he  first 
has  given  written  notice  to  the  .Secretary  of 
State.  Any  such  suspension  shall  remain 
effective  until  such  program  or  part  thereof 
Is  ordered  resumed  by  the  Inspector  General. 
Foreign  As-sistance.  or  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to 
part  II  of  this  Act.  and  with  respect  to  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
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ance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  shall  apply 
only  to  projects  and  operations  administered 
bv  the  Secretary  of  State. 

■•(7)  Expenses  of  the  Inspector  General. 
Foreign  Assistance,  with  respect  to  programs 
under  part  I  or  part  II  of  this  Act  and  the 
Peace  Corps  shall  be  charged  to  the  appro- 
priations made  to  carry  out  such  programs, 
and  with  respect  to  programs  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  shall  be  charged 
to  funds  available  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act:  Proinded.  That  such  appropriations 
shall  not  be  charged  with  such  expenses 
after  the  expiration  of  a  thirty-five  day  peri- 
od which  begins  on  the  date  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  or  any  committee  of  the 
Congress,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  charged  with  considering 
legislation.  apprc>prlatlons.  or  expenditures 
under  the  Act.  has  delivered  to  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  cf  State  a  written  request  that 
it  be  ftu-nished  any  document,  paper,  com- 
munication, audit,  review,  finding,  recom- 
mendation, report,  or  other  material  which 
relates  to  the  operation  or  activities  of  the 
Inspector  General.  Foreign  Assistance,  vinless 
and  until  there  has  been  furnished  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  or  to  such  com- 
mittee, or  subcommittee,  as  the  case  may 
be.  (A)  the  document,  paper,  communica- 
tion, audit,  review,  finding,  recommendation, 
report,  or  other  material  so  requested,  or 
(B)  a  certification  by  the  President  per- 
sonally that  he  has  forbidden  the  fvirnishing 
thereof  pursuant  to  such  request  and  his 
reason  for  so  doing  The  waiver  authority 
In  ."section  614(a)  of  this  Act  and  the  provi- 
sions of  section  634(C)  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  this  subsection  Such  expenses 
shall  not  exceed  $2,000,000  In  any  fiscal  year 
The  Inspector  General.  Foreign  Assistance. 
may  make  expenditures  (not  in  excess  of 
$2,000  in  any  fiscal  year)  of  a  confidential 
nature  when  he  finds  that  such  expenditures 
are  In  aid  of  inspections,  audits,  or  reviews 
under  this  sub.section  A  certificate  of  the 
amount  of  each  such  expenditure,  the  nature 
cf  which  It  is  considered  in.advlsable  to 
specify,  shall  be  made  by  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, Foreign  Assistance,  and  every  such  cer- 
tificate shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher 
for  the  amount  therein  specified 

"Sec  625  Employment  of  Per.sonnel  — 
(a)  Any  agency  or  officer  of  the  United 
States  Government  carrying  out  functions 
under  this  Act  Is  authorized  to  employ  such 
personnel  as  the  President  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of 
this  Act 

"(b)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  part  I  or  coordi- 
nate part  I  and  part  II.  not  to  exceed  seventy- 
six  may  be  appointed,  compensated,  or  re- 
moved without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
any  law.  of  whom  not  to  exceed  fifty-one  may 
be  compensated  at  rates  higher  than  those 
provided  for  grade  15  of  the  general  schedule 
established  by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  1071  et  seq).  and  of 
these,  not  to  exceed  eight  may  l)e  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  highest  rale 
provided  for  grades  of  such  general  schedule 
but  not  in  excess  of  $19,000  per  year:  Pro- 
vided.  That,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
President  shall  prescribe,  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Government  who 
are  appointed  to  any  of  the  above  positions 
may  be  entitled,  upon  removal  from  such 
position,  to  reinstatement  to  the  position  oc- 
cupied at  the  time  of  appointment  or  to  a 
position  of  comparable  grade  and  salary. 
Such  positions  shall  be  in  addition  to  those 
authorized  by  law  to  be  filled  by  Presidential 
appointment,  and  in  addition  to  the  number 
authorized  by  section  505  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

"(c)  Of  the  personnel  employed  In  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  part  II,  not  to 
exceed  eight  may  be  compensated  at  rates 
higher   than  those  provided  for  g;rade   15  of 


the  general  schedule  established  by  tlie  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  of 
these,  not  to  exceed  three  may  be  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  highest  rate 
provided  for  grades  of  such  general  schedule 
but  not  In  excess  of  $19,000  per  year.  Such 
positions  shall  be  in  addition  to  those  au- 
thorized by  law  to  be  filled  by  Presidential 
appolntmeiit  and  in  addition  to  the  number 
authorized  by  section  505  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  func- 
tions under  this  Act  outside  the  United 
states  the  President  may — 

"(li  employ  or  assign  persons,  or  author- 
ize the  employment  or  assitjnment  of  officers 
or  employees  by  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government,  who  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  any  of  the  rates  provided  for  the 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (22 
use.  801  et  seq).  together  with  allow- 
ances and  benefits  thereunder;  and  persons 
so  employed  or  assigned  shall  be  entitled. 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  President  may 
specify  otherwise  in  cases  In  which  the  period 
of  employment  or  assignment  exceeds  thirty 
months,  to  the  same  benefit^:  as  are  provided 
bv  section  528  of  that  Act  lor  persons  ap- 
pointed to  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve,  and 
the  provisions  of  section  1005  of  that  Act 
sh.ill  apply  in  the  case  of  such  persons,  ex- 
cept that  policymaking  officials  shall  not  bs 
subject  to  that  part  of  section  1005  of  that 
Act   which   prohibits   political   tests;    and 

■■(2)  utilize  such  authority.  Including  au- 
thority to  appoint  and  assign  perE'>nnel  for 
the  duration  of  operations  under  this  Act. 
contained  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended,  as  the  President  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  functions  under  this 
Act,  and  such  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  194fl.  as  amended,  as  the 
President  deems  appropriate  shall  apply  to 
personnel,  appointed  or  assigned  under  this 
paragraph.  Including  In  all  cases  the  pro- 
visions of  section  528  of  that  Act:  Provided, 
fiouex'cr.  That  the  President  may  by  regu- 
lation make  exceptions  to  the  application 
of  section  528  In  cases  in  which  the  period 
of  the  appointment  or  assignment  exceeds 
thirty  months  Provided  further.  That  For- 
eign Service  Reserve  officers  appointed  or 
assigned  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall 
receive  within -class  salary  increases  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may   prescribe 

"(e)  The  President  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  standards  or  other 
criteria  for  maintaining  adequate  perform- 
ance levels  for  personnel  appointed  or  as- 
signed pursuant  to  paragraph  (2i  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section  and  section 
527(C)  i2)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  and  may,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  law.  but  subject  to  an  appro- 
priate administrative  appeal,  separate  em- 
ployees who  fall  to  meet  such  standards  or 
other  criteria,  and  also  may  grant  such  per- 
sonnel severance  benefits  of  one  month^s 
salary  for  each  year's  service,  but  not  to 
exceed  one  year's  salary  at  the  then  current 
salary  rate  of  such  personnel. 

"(f)  Funds  jirovided  for  in  agreements 
with  foreign  countries  lor  the  funilshing  of 
services  under  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
obligated  for  the  services  of  personnel  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  Government  as 
well  as  other  personnel. 

"ig)  The  principles  regarding  foreign  lan- 
guage competence  set  forth  in  section  578 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amend- 
ed (22  use  801),  shall  be  applicable  to 
personnel  carrying  out  functions  under  this 
Act  and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  make 
appropriate  designations  and  standards  for 
such  personnel. 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government  performing  functions 
under   this   Act   shall   not   accept   from   any 


foreign  country  any  compensation  or  other 
benefits  Arrangements  may  be  made  by  the 
President  with  such  countries  for  reimburse- 
ment to  the  United  States  Government  or 
other  sharing  of  the  cost  of  performing  such 
functloiis 

'  (I)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
officers  and  employees  performing  functions 
under  this  Act  abroad  shall  be  assigned  to 
countries  and  positions  for  which  they  have 
special  competence,  such  as  appropriate  lan- 
guage and  practical  experience 

"Sec  626  Experts.  CoNstrLTANTS,  and  Re- 
tired OrricF-Rs  —  I  a)  Experts  and  consultants 
or  organizations  thereof  may.  as  authorized 
by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1946. 
as  amended  (5  U.SC  55ai.  be  employed  for 
the  performance  of  functions  under  this  Act. 
ar.d  individuals  so  employed  may  be  com- 
pensated at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $75  per 
diem,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  paid 
actual  travel  expen.ses  and  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence  at  the  applicable  rate  pre- 
.'cribed  In  the  standardized  Government 
travel  regulations,  as  amended  from  time  to 
time  Contracts  for  such  employment  with 
Fuch  organizations,  employment  of  personnel 
as  experts  and  consultants,  not  to  exceed 
ten  In  number,  contracts  for  such  employ- 
ment of  retired  military  personnel  with 
specialized  research  and  development  ex- 
perience, not  to  exceed  ten  in  number,  and 
contracts  for  such  employment  of  retired 
military  personnel  with  specialized  experi- 
ence of  a  broad  politico-military  nature,  not 
to  exceed  five  in  number,  may  be  renewed 
annually. 

'  ibi  Service  of  an  individual  as  an  ex- 
pert or  consultant  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  not  be  considered  as 
service  or  employment  bringing  such  in- 
dividual within  the  provisions  of  section 
281.  283.  or  284  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  or  of  section  190  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  t5  US  C  99) ,  or  of  any  other 
Federal  law  imposing  restrictions,  require- 
ments, or  penalties  in  relation  to  the  em- 
ployment of  persons,  the  performance  of 
services,  or  the  pavinent  or  receipt  of  com- 
pensation in  connection  with  any  claim, 
proceeding,  or  matter  involving  the  United 
States  Government  except  insofar  as  such 
provisions  of  law  may  prohibit  any  such  in- 
dividual from  receiving  compensation  In  re- 
spect of  any  particular  matter  in  which  such 
individual  was  directly  involved  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  service  Nor  shall  such 
service  be  considered  as  employment  or  hold- 
ing of  office  or  position  bringing  such  in- 
dividual within  the  provisions  of  section  13 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as 
amended  (5  U.S  C  2263  i .  section  212  of  Pub- 
lic Law  72-212.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C  59a). 
section  872  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended,  or  any  other  law  limiting 
the  reemployment  of  retired  officers  or  em- 
ployees or  governing  the  simultaneous  re- 
ceipt of  compensation  and  retired  pay  or 
annuities 

•■(c)  Notwitlistanding  section  2  of  the  .\ct 
of  July  31.  1894.  as  amended  (5  U.SC.  62). 
any  retired  officer  of  any  of  the  services  men- 
tioned In  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended  (37  U.SC.  231  et  seq). 
may  hold  any  office  or  appointment  under 
this  Act.  but  the  compensation  of  any  such 
retired  officer  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  212  of  Public  Law  72  212. 
as  amended. 

•■(d)  Persons  of  outstanding  experience 
and  ability  may  be  employed  without  com- 
pensation by  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  performance  of 
functions  undt,r  this  Act  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  710(b)  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950.  as  amended 
(50  use.  App  2160(b)).  and  regulations 
issued  thereunder 

•  Sec  627  Detail  or  Personnix  to  Pob- 
eicn  GovEaJ^MENTS — Whenever  the  President 
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determines  It  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  head  of  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government  Is  au- 
thorized to  detail  or  assign  any  officer  or 
employee  of  his  agency  to  any  office  or  posi- 
tion with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign 
government  agency,  where  acceptance  of 
■uch  office  or  position  does  not  involve  the 
taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  another 
government  or  the  acceptance  of  compensa- 
tion or  other  benefits  from  any  foreign 
country  by  such  officer  or  employee. 

"Sec.  628.  Detail  or  Personnel  to  Inter- 
KATioNAL  Organization. — Whenever  the 
President  determines  it  to  be  consistent  with 
and  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  the  head  of  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  is  authorized  to  detail, 
assign,  or  otherwise  make  available  to  any 
International  organization  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  his  agency  to  serve  with,  or  as  a 
member  of.  the  international  staff  of  such 
organization,  or  to  render  any  technical, 
scientific,  or  professional  advice  or  service 
to.  or  in  cooperation  with,  such  organization. 

"Sec.  629.  Status  or  Personnel  De- 
tailed.— (a)  Any  officer  or  employee,  while 
assigned  or  detailed  under  section  627  or 
628  of  this  Act,  shall  be  considered,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  his  allowances,  priv- 
ileges, rights,  seniority,  and  other  benefits 
as  such,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Government  and  of  the  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  from  which  de- 
tailed or  assigned,  and  he  shall  continue  to 
receive  com  [sensation,  allowances,  and  bene- 
fits from  funds  appropriated  to  that  agency 
or  made  available  to  that  agency  under  this 
Act. 

■•(b)  Any  officer  or  employee  assigned,  de- 
tailed, or  appointed  under  section  627,  628. 
631.  or  624(e)  of  this  Act  is  authorized  to 
receive  under  such  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe,  representation  allow- 
ances similar  to  those  allowed  under  section 
901  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  1131).  The  authoriza- 
tion of  such  allowances  and  other  benefits 
and  the  payment  thereof  out  of  any  appro- 
priations available  therefor  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  meeting  all  the  reqvurements  of 
section  1765  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C. 
7C).  , 

".Sec.  630.  Terms  of  Detail  or  Assign- 
ment.— Details  or  assignments  may  be  made 
under  section  627  or  628  of  this  Act  or  sec- 
tion 408  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended — 

"I  i  )  wltliout  reimbursement  to  the  United 
States  Government  by  the  foreign  govern- 
ment or  international  organization; 

"(2)  upon  agreement  by  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  international  orpnnization  to  re- 
imburse the  United  States  Governm.ent  for 
compensation,  travel  expenses,  and  allow- 
ances, or  any  part  thereof,  p.iyable  to  the 
officer  or  employee  concerned  during  the  pe- 
riod of  a.ssignment  or  detail;  and  such  reim- 
bursements (including  foreign  currencies) 
shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation,  fund, 
or  account  titiUzed  for  payincc  such  compen- 
sation, travel  expenses,  or  allowances,  or  to 
the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  currently 
available    for    such    ptirposer,; 

"(3)  tipon  an  advance  of  funds,  property, 
or  services  by  the  foreign  government  or  In- 
ternational organization  to  the  United  States 
Government  accepted  with  the  approval  of 
the  President  for  specified  uses  in  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  funds 
so  advanced  may  be  established  as  a  separate 
fund  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
Government,  to  be  available  for  the  specified 
uses,  and  to  be  used  for  reimbursement  of 
appropriations  or  direct  expenditure  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  unexpended 
balance  of  such  accoxint  to  be  returned  to 
the  foreign  government  or  international  or- 
ganization;  or 

"(4)  subject  to  the  receipt  by  the  United 
States  Government  of  a  credit  to  be  applied 


against  the  payment  by  the  United  Stiites 
Government  of  its  share  of  the  exijenses  of 
the  international  organization  to  which  the 
officer  or  employee  is  detailed  or  assigiied, 
such  credit  to  be  based  upon  the  compensa- 
tion, travel  expenses,  and  allowances,  or  any 
part  thereof,  payable  to  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee during  the  period  of  detail  or  as- 
signment in  accordance  with  section   6^9. 

"Sec.  631.  Missions  and  St.^ffs  Abroad  — 
(aj  The  President  may  maintain  special  mis- 
sions or  stalls  outside  the  United  States  in 
such  countries  and  for  such  periods  of  time 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  Each  such  special  mis- 
sion or  staff  shall  be  under  the  direction  of 
a  chief. 

"(b)  The  chief  and  his  deputy  of  each,  ispe- 
cial  mission  or  staff  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  part  I  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  may.  notwithstanding  any 
other  law.  be  removed  by  the  President  at 
his  discretion.  Such  chief  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  ( 1  >  in  cases  approved  by  the  Pres- 
ident, the  same  compensation  and  allowances 
as  a  chief  of  mission,  class  3.  or  a  chief  of 
mission,  class  4.  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  or 
(2)  compensation  and  allowances  in  accord- 
ance with  section  625(d).  as  the  President 
shall  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

"Sec.  632.  Allocatio.m  and  Reimburse- 
ment Among  Agencies — (a)  The  President 
may  allocate  or  transfer  to  any  agenciy  of 
the  United  States  Government  any  part  of 
any  funds  available  for  c;u-rying  out  the  pur- 
poses Of  this  Act.  Including  any  advance  to 
the  United  States  Government  by  any  coun- 
try or  international  organization  for  the 
procurement  of  commodities,  defense  arti- 
cles, or  services  (Incliidmg  defense  services  i . 
Such  funds  shall  be  available  for  oblightlon 
and  expenditure  for  the  purposes  for  which 
authorized.  In  accordance  with  authority 
granted  in  this  Act  or  under  authority  gov- 
erning the  activities  of  the  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  which  such 
funds  are  allocated  or  transferred.  ; 

"(b)  Any  officer  of  the  United  States  <LjOV- 
cmment  carrying  out  functions  under  this 
Act  may  utilize  the  services  (including  de- 
fense services)  and  facilities  of.  or  procure 
commodities  and  defense  i.rticles  from,  anv 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  as 
the  President  shall  direct,  cr  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  head  of  ."^uch  agency,  and  funds 
allocated  pursuant  to  this  subsection  to  any 
such  agency  may  be  established  In  separate 
appropriation  accounts  on  the  books  at\  the 
Treasury. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  commodity,  service, 
or  facility  procured  from  any  agency  o<|  the 
United  .States  Government  to  carry  out  part 
I.  reimbursement  or  p.ayment  shall  be  Itiade 
to  ETuch  agency  from  funds  available  to  Qarry 
out  %\\ry\  part.  Such  reimbursement  or  pay- 
ment shall  be  at  replacement  cost,  or.  if 
required  by  law,  at  actual  cast,  or  at  any 
other  price  authori7;ed  by  law  and  agreqd  to 
by  the  owning  or  disposing  agency.  The 
amount  of  any  such  reimbursement  or  pay- 
ment shall  be  credited  to  current  ap;jli«jable 
appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts,  from 
which  there  may  be  procured  replaceraentj;. 
of  similar  commodities,  services,  or  facilities, 
except  that  where  such  appropriations, 
funds,  or  ncounts  are  not  reimbursable  ex- 
cept by  reason  of  this  subsection,  and  Vhen 
the  owning  or  disposing  agency  determines 
th.Tt  such  r.-»placenient  is  not  necessary,!  any 
funds  received  in  payment  therefor  shajll  be 
deposited  into  the  Trea.=;ury  as  miscellat^eous 
receipts.  • 

"(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  sec- 
tions 507  and  510.  reimbursement  shall  be 
made  to  any  United  States  Government 
agpncy.  from  funds  available  for  use  under 
part  II,  for  any  as^4stance  furnished  under 
part  n  from.  by.  or  through  such  agency. 
Such  reimbursement  shall  be  in  an  araCunt 
equal  to  the  v.ilue  (as  defined  in  section  644 


(mo  of  the  defense  articles  or  of  the  defense 
services  (,otlier  than  aalariea  of  membera  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Statea),  or 
other  assistance  furnished,  plus  exp>en9es 
arising  from  or  incident  to  operations  under 
part  II.  The  amotmt  of  such  relmburaement 
shall  be  credited  to  the  current  applicable 
appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  of  such 
agency. 

■(C)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this 
Act,  accounts  may  be  est<iblished  on  the 
books  of  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  or,  on  terms  and  conditloiiE  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury.  In 
banking  institutions  In  the  United  States. 
(1)  against  which  letters  of  commitment 
may  be  Issued  which  shall  constitute  record- 
able obligations  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  moneys  due  or  to  become  due 
under  such  letters  of  commitment  shall  t>e 
assignable  under  the  Assignment  of  Claims 
Act  of  1940,  as  amended  (second  and  third 
p.-u-agraphs  of  31  U.S.C  203  and  41  US  C. 
15).  and  (2)  from  which  disbursements  may 
be  made  to,  or  withdrawals  may  be  made  by. 
recipient  countries  or  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, or  persons  upon  presentation  of  con- 
tracts, invoices,  or  other  appropriate  d'jcu- 
mentatlon.  Expenditure  of  funds  which  have 
been  made  a'.ail.ible  through  accounts  so 
established  shall  be  accounted  for  on  stand- 
ard documentation  required  for  expenditure 
of  funds  of  the  United  Suites  G<jvernment: 
Provided.  That  such  ex;)enditures  for  com- 
modities, defense  articles,  services  (including 
defense  services),  or  facilities  procured  out- 
side the  United  States  may  be  accounted  for 
exclusively  on  such  certification  as  may  be 
prescribed  in  regulations  approved  by  the 
Comptroller    General    of    the    United    States. 

"(f)  Credits  made  by  the  Export- Import 
Bank  of  Washington  with  funds  allocated 
thereto  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion or  under  section  522(a)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  shall  not 
be  considered  In  determining  whether  the 
Bank  has  outstanding  at  any  one  time  loans 
and  guaranties  to  the  extent  of  the  limita- 
tion Imposed  by  section  7  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended  (12 
use.  635c  ) 

"(g)  Any  appropriation  or  account  avail- 
able to  carry  out  provisions  of  part  I  may 
Initially  be  charged  in  any  fiscal  year,  within 
the  limit  of  available  funds,  to  finance  ex- 
penses for  which  funds  are  available  In  other 
appropriations  or  accounts  under  part  I- 
Provided,  That  as  of  the  end  of  stich  fiscal 
year  such  expenses  STiall  be  finally  charged 
to  applicable  appropriations  or  accounts  with 
proper  credit  to  the  appropriations  or  ac- 
counts initially  utilized  for  financing  pur- 
p>oses :  Provided  further.  That  such  final 
charge  to  applicable  appropriations  or  ac- 
counts shall  not  be  required  In  the  case  of 
expenses  (other  than  those  provided  for 
under  section  637(a))  Incurred  In  furnish- 
ing assistance  by  the  agency  primarily 
responsible  for  administering  part  X  where 
It  Is  determined  that  the  accounting  costs 
of  Identifying  the  applicable  appropriation 
or  account  to  which  such  expenses  should  be 
charged  would  be  disproportionate  to  the 
advantage  to  be  gained. 

"Sec  633.  Waivers  of  Certain  Laws — (a) 
Whenever  the  President  determines  It  to  be 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
the  functions  authorized  under  this  Act  may 
be  performed  without  regard  to  such  provi- 
sions of  law  (other  th,in  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951.  as  amended  (50  U  S  C.  App 
1211  et  seq  )  ) ,  regulating  the  making,  per- 
formance, amendment,  or  modification  of 
contracts  and  the  expenditure  of  funds  of 
the  United  States  Government  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  specify. 

■'(b)  The  functions  authorized  under  part 
n  may  be  performed  without  regard  to  such 
provisions  as  the  President  may  specify  of 
the  Joint  resolution  of  November  4.  1939 
(54  Stat.  4),  as  amended. 
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"ic)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sections  3544(b)  and  8544(b)  of  title  10  of 
the  United  Statea  Code,  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  may  be  assigned  or 
deUiiled  to  any  civil  office  to  carry  out  thia 
Act. 

"Sec  634  Reports  and  Information —  a) 
The  President  shall,  while  funds  made  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  remain 
available  for  obligation,  transmit  to  the 
Congress  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year 
a  report  concerning  operations  In  that  fiscal 
year  under  this  Act.  Each  such  report  shall 
Include  Information  on  the  operation  of  the 
Investment  gviaranty  program. 

"(bi  The  President  shall,  in  the  reports 
required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  in  response  to  requests  from  Members  of 
the  Congress  or  Inquiries  from  the  public. 
make  public  all  Information  concerning 
operations  under  this  Act  net  deemed  by  him 
to  be  incompatible  with  the  security  of  the 
United  States  In  the  ca^e  of  each  loan 
made  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
established  pursuant  to  section  201  la)  the 
President  shall  make  public  appropriate  in- 
formation abotit  the  loan.  Including  informa- 
tion ab^ut  the  b'^rrower.  the  nature  of  the 
activity  being  financed,  arid  the  economic 
development  objectives  being  served  by  the 
loan. 

"(C)  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  used  to  carry  out  any  provision  of  this 
Act  in  any  country  or  with  respect  to  any 
project  or  actl\ity.  after  the  expiration  of 
the  thlrty-flve-day  period  which  begins  on 
the  date  the  General  Accounting  Office  or 
any  committee  of  the  Congress  charged  with 
considering  legislation,  appropriations,  or  ex- 
penditures under  this  Act,  has  delivered  to 
the  office  of  the  head  of  any  agency  carrying 
out  such  provision,  a  written  request  that  It 
be  furnished  any  document,  paper,  com- 
munication, audit,  review,  finding,  recom- 
mendation, report,  or  other  material  In  Its 
custody  or  control  relating  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  stich  provision  In  such  country  or 
with  respect  to  such  project  or  activity,  un- 
less and  until  there  h.as  been  furnished  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  or  to  such 
committee,  as  the  case  may  be,  ( 1 )  the  docu- 
ment, paper,  communication,  audit,  review, 
finding,  recommendation,  report,  or  other 
material  so  requested,  or  (2i  a  certification 
by  the  President  that  he  has  forbidden  the 
furnishing  thereof  pursuant  to  request  and 
his  reason  for  so  doing. 

"(di  In  January  of  each  year,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  all  actions  taken 
during  the  precedlne  twelve  months  xir.der 
this  Act  wl.lch  resulted  In  furnishing  as.-^lst- 
aii :e  if  a  kind.  Kr  a  ptirpt^e,  or  to  an  area. 
6ubsta!;tlally  different  from  that  Included  in 
the  presentation  to  t!ie  Conercss  during  Ito 
C'lnslderatlon  of  this  Act  or  any  Act  appro- 
priating funds  pursuant  to  authorizations 
contained  In  this  Act.  or  which  resulted  in 
Obligations  or  reservations  greater  by  50  per 
centum  or  more  than  the  proT-yosed  obliga- 
tions or  reservations  Included  in  such  pres- 
entation for  the  program  concerned,  and  in 
his  notification  the  President  shall  state  the 
Justification  for  such  changes  In  addit.on, 
the  President  shall  promptly  notify  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relatloiis  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
any  determination  under  section  303,  610. 
614(a) ,  or  614(b) . 

"(e)  The  President  shall  Includ''  In  hts 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  for  pro- 
grams under  this  Act  f  ir  each  fiscal  year  a 
specific  plan  for  each  country  receiving  bi- 
lateral grant  economic  a.sslstance  whereby, 
wherever  practicable,  such  grant  economic 
assistance  shall  be  progressively  reduced  and 
eventuallv  terminated 


"Sec.  635.  General  Atn-HORrriES — (a)  Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  apccifically  provided  in 
this  Act.  assistance  under  this  Act  may  be 
furnished  on  a  grant  basis  or  or.  such  terms 
including  cash,  credit,  or  other  terms  of  re- 
payment (including  repayuient  In  foreign 
currencies  or  by  transfer  to  the  United  Stales 
Government  of  commodities)  as  may  be  de- 
termined to  be  best  suited  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  ptirpxjses  of  this  Act  and  shall 
emphasize  loans  rather  than  grants  wherever 
possible 

"(b)  The  President  may  make  loans,  ad- 
vances, and  grants  to.  make  and  perform 
agreements  aii'i  contracts  with,  or  enter  Into 
other  tranfaciions  with,  any  Individual,  cor- 
poration, or  other  body  of  persons,  friendly 
government  or  government  agency,  whether 
within  or  without  the  United  States,  and 
international  organizations  In  furtherance 
of  tlie  purposes  and  within  the  limitations 
of  this  Act 

"(C)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President.  In  furthering  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  shall  use  to  tlie  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable the  services  and  facilities  of  voluntary. 
nonprofit  organizations  registered  with,  and 
approved  by.  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Voluntary  Foreign  Aid. 

"(d)  The  President  may  accept  and  use  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
money,  funds,  property,  and  services  of  any 
kind  made  available  by  gift,  devise,  bequest, 
gr.ani,  or  otherwise  for  such  purpose 

"ye)  Any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  Is  authorized  to  pay  the  cost  of 
health  and  accident  insurance  for  foreign 
participants  In  any  program  of  furnishing 
technical  Information  and  assistance  admin- 
istered by  such  agency  while  such  partici- 
pants are  absent  from  their  homes  for  the 
purpose  of  participation  in  such  program 

"(f)  Allen  participants  in  any  program  of 
furnishing  technical  Information  and  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  may  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  If  otherwise  qualified  as  non- 
immigrants under  section  101(a)  (15)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as  amend- 
ed (8  use.  1 101  (a)  (15)  ),  for  such  time  and 
under  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  state  and  the  Attorney  General. 

"(g)  In  making  loans  under  this  Act,  the 
President — 

"(1)  may  issue  letters  of  credit  and  let- 
ters of  commitment; 

"(2)  may  collect  or  comprcmlse  any  obli- 
gations assigned  to.  or  held  by,  and  r.ny  legal 
or  equitable  rights  accruing  to,  him  and, 
as  he  may  determine,  refer  any  such  obliga- 
tions or  rlcrhts  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
stilt  or  collection; 

"(3)  may  acquire  and  dispose  of,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deter- 
mine, any  property.  Including  any  instru- 
ment evidencing  Indebtedness  or  ownership 
(provided  iVip.t  equity  securities  may  not  be 
directly  purchased  although  such  securities 
m.iy  be  acquired  by  other  means  such  as  by 
exerci.«e  of  conversion  rights  or  throtigh  en- 
forcement of  Hens  or  pledges  or  otherwise 
to  satisfy  a  previously  Incurred  indebted- 
ness), and  guarantee  payment  against  any 
such  instrument; 

"(4)  may  determine  the  character  of  and 
necessity  for.  obligations  and  expendltvires  of 
funds  u>^ed  in  making  such  loans  and  the 
n-.anner  in  which  they  shall  be  Incurred,  al- 
lowed, and  paid,  subject  to  provisions  of  law 
spe>"ifiral]y  applicable  to  corporations  of  the 
United  States  Goverr.ment;  and 

"(5)  shall  cause  to  be  maintained  an  In- 
tr^gral  set  of  accounts  which  shall  be  audited 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  In  accord- 
ance with  principles  and  procedures  appll- 
c.ible  to  commercial  corporate  transactions 
as  provided  by  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  USC  841  et 
scq.). 

"(h)  A  contract  or  agreement  which  en- 
tal>3   commitments    for    the    exi>end:ture    of 


fvmds  made  available  under  titles  II  and  V 
of  chapter  2  of  part  1  and  under  part  II  may, 
subject  to  any  futtire  action  of  the  Congress, 
extend  at  any  ume  for  not  more  tlian  five 
years. 

"(!)  Claims  arising  as  a  result  of  Invest- 
ment guaranty  ojierations  may  be  settled. 
and  disputes  arising  as  a  result  thereof  may 
be  arb-.trated  with  the  C'  Tisent  of  the  parties. 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  direct  Payment  made  pursuant 
to  any  such  settlement,  or  as  a  result  of  an 
arbitration  award,  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive nutwithstandir^  any  other  provision 
of  law. 

"(J)  The  provisions  of  section  955  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  prevent  any  person.  Including  any 
individual,  partnership,  corporation,  or  as- 
sociation, from  acting  for,  or  participating 
in.  any  operation  or  transaction  ari.slug  un- 
der this  Act.  or  from  acquiring  any  obliga- 
tion Issued  in  connection  with  any  operation 
or  transaction  arising  under  this  Act. 

"Sec  636.  Provisions  on  Uses  or  F^-nds. — 
(a)  Appropriations  for  the  purposes  of  or 
pursuant  to  this  Act  (except  for  part  II). 
allocations  to  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government,  from  other  appropri- 
ations, for  functions  directly  related  to  the 
purposes  cf  this  Act.  and  funds  made  avail- 
able for  other  purposes  to  the  agency  pri- 
m.irily  responsible  for  administering  part  I. 
shall  be  available  for; 

"(1)  rent  of  buildings  and  space  In  build- 
ings In  the  United  Suites,  and  for  repair, 
alteration,  and  improvement  of  such  leased 
prop>erties; 

"(2(  expenses  of  attendance  at  meetings 
concerned  with  the  purposes  of  such  appro- 
priations or  of  this  Act.  including  (notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  9  of  Public 
Law  60-328  (31  U.SC.  673)  )  expenses  in  con- 
nection With  meetings  of  persons  whose  em- 
ployment is  authorized  by  section  626. 

"(3)  contracting  with  Individuals  for 
personal  services  abroad:  Provided,  That 
such  Individuals  shall  not  be  regarded  as 
employees  cf  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  any  law  administered  by 
the    Civil    Service    Commission; 

"(4)  purchase,  maintenance,  operation, 
and  hire  of  aircraft:  Provided,  That  aircraft 
for  administrative  purposes  may  be  pur- 
ch.^ed  only  as  specifically  provided  for  In 
an  appropriation  or  other  Act; 

"(5)  purchase  and  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles-  Provided  That,  except  as  may 
otherwise  be  provided  in  an  appropriation 
or  other  Act,  p.assenger  motor  vehicles  for 
administrative  purposes  outside  the  United 
States  may  be  purchased  for  replacement 
only,  and  such  vehicles  may  be  exchanged 
or  sold  and  replaced  by  an  equal  number  of 
such  vehicles,  and  the  cost.  Including  ex- 
change allowance  of  each  such  replacement 
shall  not  exceed  $3  500  in  the  case  of  an 
automobile  for  the  chief  of  any  special  mis- 
sion or  staff  outside  the  United  States  estab- 
lished under  section  631  Provided  fwthr-' 
That  passenger  motor  vehicles,  other  than 
one  for  the  official  use  (without  regard  to 
the  limitations  contained  In  section  5  of 
Public  Law  63-127  as  amended  (5  USC 
78(c)  (2ii  and  secion  201  of  Public  Law 
85-468  (5  use  78a-l))  of  the  head  of  the 
aeency  primarily  responsible  for  administer- 
ing part  I  may  be  purchased  for  use  in  the 
United  States  only  as  may  be  specifically 
provided  in  an  appropriation  or  other  Act; 
"(6)  entertainment  (not  to  exceed  $25,000 
In  any  fiscal  year  except  as  may  otherwise 
be  provided  In  an  appropriation  or  other 
Act ) ; 

•'(7)  exchange  of  funds  without  regard  to 
section  3651  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U  .S  C   643  )  and  lass  by  exchange: 

"(8)  expenditures  (not  to  exceed  $50,000 
In  any  fiscal  year  except  as  may  otherwise 
l>e  provided  In  an  appropriation  or  other 
Act)    of  a  confidential  character  other  than 
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entertainment:  Provided.  That  a  certificate 
of  the  amount  of  each  such  expenditure,  the 
nature  of  which  it  is  considered  Inadvisable 
to  specify,  shall  be  made  by  the  head  of  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  admin- 
istering part  I  or  such  person  as  he  may 
designate,  and  every  such  certificate  shall  be 
deemed  a  suflBcient  voucher  for  the  amount 
therein  specified; 

"(9)  Insurance  of  official  motor  vehicles  or 
aircraft  acquired  for  use  in  foreign  countries; 

"(10)  rent  or  lease  outside  the  United 
States  for  not  to  exceed  ten  years  of  offices, 
buildings,  grounds,  and  quarters,  including 
living  quarters  to  house  personnel,  and  pay- 
mientB  therefor  in  advance;  maintenance, 
furnishings,  necessary  repairs,  improvements. 
and  alterations  to  properties  owned  or  rented 
by  the  United  States  Government  or  made 
available  for  use  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment outside  the  United  States:  and  costs 
of  fuel,  water,  and  utilities  for  such  prop- 
erties; 

"(11)  expenses  of  preparing  and  trans- 
porting to  their  former  homes,  or.  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  participants  engaged  in  any 
program  under  part  I.  to  their  former  homes 
or  places  of  burial,  and  of  care  and  disposi- 
tion of,  the  remains  of  persons  or  members  of 
the  families  of  persons  who  may  die  while 
such  persons  are  away  from  their  homes  par- 
ticipating in  activities  carried  out  with  funds 
covered  by  this  subsection: 

"(12)  purchase  of  uniforms; 

"(13)  payment  of  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence to  foreign  participants  engaged  in 
any  program  under  part  I  while  such  par- 
ticipants are  away  from  their  homes  in  coun- 
tries other  than  the  United  States,  at  rates 
no*-  in  excess  of  those  prescribed  by  the 
standardized  Government  travel  regulations, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law; 

"(14)  use  in  accordance  with  authorities 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended  (22  U.S.C.  801  et  seq  i ,  not  other- 
wise provided  for; 

"(15)  ice  and  drinking  water  for  use  out- 
side the  United  States; 

"(16)  services  of  commissioned  officers  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  providing  such  services  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  may  appoint  not  to 
exceed  twenty  commissioned  officers  in  addi- 
tion to  those  otherwise  authorized; 

"(17)  expenses  in  connection  with  travel 
of  personnel  outside  the  United  States.  In- 
cluding travel  expenses  of  dependents  (in- 
cluding expenses  during  necessary  stopovers 
while  engaged  in  such  travel),  and  trans- 
portation of  personal  effects,  household 
goods,  and  automobiles  of  such  personnel 
when  any  part  of  such  travel  or  transporta- 
tion begins  in  one  fiscal  year  pursuant  to 
travel  orders  issued  in  that  fiscal  year,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  such  travel  or 
transportation  may  not  be  completed  during 
tlie  same  fiscal  year,  and  cost  of  transporting 
automobiles  to  and  from  a  place  of  storage, 
and  the  cost  of  storing  automobiles  of  such 
personnel  when  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
or   more   economical   to   authorize   storage. 

"(b)  Funds  made  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  may  be  used  for  compen- 
sation, allowances,  and  travel  of  personnel 
including  Foreign  Service  personnel  whose 
services  are  utilized  primarily  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  for  printing  and  binding 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  and  for  expenditures  outside  the 
United  States  for  the  procurement  of  sup- 
plies and  services  and  for  other  administra- 
tive and  operating  purposes  (other  than 
compensation  of  personnel)  without  regard 
to  such  laws  and  regulations  governing  the 
obligation  and  expenditure  of  funds  of  the 
United  States  Government  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law.  not 
to  exceed  $3,000,000  of  the  funds  available 
for  assistance  under  this  Act  (other  than 
title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I)   may  be  used 


in  any  fiscal  year  (in  addition  to  funds  avail- 
able for  such  use  under  other  auth')rities 
in  this  Act)  to  construct  or  otherwise  acquire 
outside  the  United  States  (1)  essential  liv- 
ing quarters,  office  space,  and  necessiirj-  sup- 
porting facilities  for  use  of  personnel  carry- 
ing out  activities  authorized  by  thlB  Act, 
and  (2)  schools  (including  dormitortes  and 
boarding  facilities  i  and  hospitals  for  use  of 
personnel  carrying  ovu  activities  authorized 
by  this  Act,  United  States  Government  per- 
sonnel, and  their  dependents.  In  adflltion, 
funds  made  available  for  assistance  under 
this  Act  ( otlier  than  title  I  of  chapter  2  of 
part  I)  may  be  used,  notwithstanding  any 
other  law,  to  equip,  staff,  operate,  andlmain- 
taln  such  schools  and  hospitals 

"(d)  Not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  of  the  funds 
available  for  assistance  under  this  Act 
(otlier  than  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  p^rt  I) 
may  be  used  in  any  fiscal  year  to  provide 
assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  are  deemed  appropriate,  to  schools  jestab- 
lished.  or  to  be  established,  outsldle  the 
United  States  whenever  it  is  determln*<l  that 
such  action  would  be  more  economltal  or 
would  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  ttrnlted 
States  in  providing  for  the  educatljon  of 
dej'iendents  of  personnel  carrying  out  [activ- 
ities authorized  by  this  Act  and  depeoidents 
of  United  States  Government  personafiel,  in 
lieu  of  acquisition  or  construction  pufsuant 
to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"  ( e )  Funds  available  under  this  Act  i(  other 
than  title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I)  nlay  be 
vised  to  pay  costs  of  training  United  States 
citizen  personnel  employed  or  assigned  pur- 
suant to  section  625(d)(2)  (through  ; Inter- 
change or  otherwise)  at  any  State  otf  local 
unit  of  government,  public  or  privatfl  non- 
profit institution,  trade,  labor,  agricultural, 
or  scientific  association  or  organization,  or 
commercial  firm;  and  the  provisions  ot  Pub- 
lic Law  84-918  (7  U.S.C  1881  et  seq  )  may  be 
used  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  authorit^y  not- 
withstanding that  interchange  of  pettonnel 
may  not  be  involved  or  that  the  training 
may  not  take  place  at  the  instltutlona  spec- 
ified in  that  Act.  Such  training  shall  not 
be  considered  employment  or  holding  of  office 
under  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1894. 
as  amended  (5  US  C  62 1 .  and  any  payments 
or  contributions  in  connection  therewith 
may,  as  deemed  appropriate  by  the  head  of 
the  agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
authorizing  such  training,  be  made  by  pri- 
vate or  public  sources  and  be  accepted  by 
any  trainee,  or  may  be  accepted  by  and 
credited  to  the  current  applicable  appro- 
priation of  such  agency:  Provided,  however. 
That  any  such  payments  to  an  employee  In 
the  nature  of  compensation  shall  be  Ui  lieu, 
or  in  reduction,  of  compensation  received 
from  the  United  States  Government.   ; 

"(f)  Funds  made  available  under  stectlon 
212  may  be  used  for  expenses  (other  than 
those  provided  for  under  section  637(a)  )  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  functions  under  title 
I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I.  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1691  et  seq.), 
and  under  the  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  In 
the  development  of  I.'vtin  America  ajnd  In 
the  reconstruction  of  Chile,  and  for  other 
purposes  (22  U.S  C  1942  et  seq.).  performed 
by  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering part  I. 

"(gi  Funds  made  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  part  II  shall  be  available  for— 

"(1)  administrative,  extraordinary  mot 
to  exceed  $300,000  in  any  fiscal  yean,  and 
operating  expenses; 

"(2)  reimbursement  of  actual  expenses  of 
military  oflficers  detailed  or  assigned  as  tour 
directors  in  connection  with  orientation 
visits  of  foreign  military  personnel,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3  of 
the  Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949.  as  amended 
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■■(3)  maintenance,  repair,  alteration,  and 
furnishing  of  United  States-owned  facllltleR 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  elsewliere  for 
the  training  of  foreign  military  personnel, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3733  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  US  C  12) 
or  other  provision  of  law  reqviirlng  a  spe- 
cific authorization  or  specific  appropriation 
for  such  public  contracts 

"Sec,  637.  Administrative  Expenses. —  (a) 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1962 
not  to  exceed  $50,0<'K).000  for  necessary  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  agency  pri- 
marily  responsible   for  administering  part  I. 

"(b)  Tliere  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to 
time  for  administrative  expen.';es  which  are 
Incurred  for  functions  of  the  Department  of 
State  under  this  Act  and  unrepealed  pro- 
visions of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  or  for  normal  functions  of  the 
Department  of  State  which  relate  to  such 
functions. 

"Chapter   3 — Miscellaneous   provisions 

"Sec.  641.  Effective  Date  and  Identifica- 
tion OF  Programs  —This  Act  shall  take  elTect 
on  the  date  of  Its  enactment.  Programs  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  Identified  appropriately 
overseas  as  "Anierican  Aid". 

"Sec  642.  Statutes  Repealed. —  la)  There 
are  hereby  repealed  — 

"(1)  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  7  of 
195'j: 

"(2)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as 
ameiidcU  (except  sections  143.  402.  405(a). 
405(c).  405(di.  408.  414.  417,  451(ci.  502ia), 
502(b),  514,  623(d).  and  536):  Provided. 
That  until  the  enactment  of  legislation  au- 
thorizing and  appropriating  funds  for  activ- 
ities heretofore  carried  on  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 405(a).  405(C).  405(d).  and  451(C)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
such  activities  may  be  continued  with  funds 
made  available  under  section  451(a)  of  this 
Act; 

"(3)  section  12  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1955; 

"(4)  sections  12.  13.  and  14  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1956; 

"(5)  section  503  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1958; 

"(6)  section  108  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Appropriation  Act.  1959; 

"(7)  section  501(a),  chapter  VT,  and  sec- 
tions 702  and  703  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1959.  as  amended;  and 

"(8)  section  604  and  chapter  VIII  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1960. 

"(b)  References  in  law  to  the  Acts,  or  pro- 
visions of  such  Acts,  repealed  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  hereafter  be  deemed 
to  be  references  to  this  Act  or  appropriate 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  repeal  of  the  Acts  listed  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  affect  amendments  contained  in 
such  Acts  to  Acts  not  named  In  that  sub- 
section. 

"Sec.  643  Saving  Provisions — (a)  Except 
as  may  be  expressly  provided  to  the  con- 
trary in  this  Act.  all  determinations,  author- 
izations, regulations,  orders,  contracts,  agree- 
ments, and  other  actions  Issued,  undertaken.- 
or  entered  Into  under  authority  of  any  pro- 
vision of  law  repealed  by  section  642(ai 
shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  until 
modified  by  appropriate  authority, 

"(b)  Wherever  provisions  of  this  Act  es- 
tablish conditions  which  must  be  complied 
with  before  use  may  be  made  of  authority 
contained  in.  or  funds  authorized  by.  this 
Act.  compliance  with,  or  satisfaction  of.  sub- 
stantially similar  conditions  under  Acts 
listed  in  section  642ia)  or  Acts  repealed  by 
those  Acts  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute 
compliance  with  the  conditions  established 
by  this  Act. 

"(c)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to 
provisions  of  law  repealed  by  section  642 (.a) 
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(3)  shall,  unless  otherwise  authorized  or 
provided  by  law,  remain  available  for  their 
original  purixjaea  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  law  originally  applicable  ..here- 
to, or  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
law  currently  applicable  to  those  purposes. 

••(di  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  affect, 
or  be  deemed  to  afTect.  except  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  determine,  the  agency  within  the 
Department  of  State  known  as  the  Peac« 
Corp*,  nor  any  of  the  functions,  offices,  per- 
sonnel property,  records,  and  funds  avail- 
able thereto  on  the  date  prior  to  the  eSec- 
uve  date  of  this  Act.  pending  the  euact- 
ment  of  legislation  for  the  Peace  Corps  or 
the  adjournment  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  whichever  Is  earlier. 

■  ijEC  644  Definiti  jr..s  —As  used  in  tills 
Act— 

•'(a)  Agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment includes  ar.y  agency,  department, 
board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation. 
Instrumentality,  commisslrn,  or  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government 

■■(b)  'Armed  Forces'  of  the  United  States 
means  the  Arn-.v,  Navy.  Air  Force.  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coa^t  Guard. 

"(C)  'Commodity'  includes  any  material, 
article,  supply,  goods,  or  eq'oipment  used  lor 
the  purposes  of  furnishing  nonmilltary  as- 
sistance. 

"(d)    'Defense  article'  IncUides — 

"(1)  any  weapon,  weapons  system,  muni- 
tion, aircraft,  vessel,  boat,  or  other  Imple- 
ment of  war. 

' \2t  any  proper'y.  Installation,  commod- 
ity, material,  eqmpnient.  supply,  or  goods 
used  for  the  purposes  of  furnishing  military 
assistance. 

"(3)  any  machinery,  facility,  tool,  ma- 
terial, supply,  or  other  item  necessary  for 
the  manufacture,  production,  processing, 
repair,  servicing,  storage.  construction, 
transptortatlon.  operation,  or  use  of  any  ar- 
ticle listed  In  this  s'absecUon.  or 

"(4)  any  component  or  part  of  any  arti- 
cle listed  In  this  subsection,  but 

shall  not  inci'ude  merchant  vessels  or,  as  de- 
fined by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended  (42  U  S  C.  2011).  source  material, 
byproduct  material,  special  nuclear  m.iteri.il. 
or  atomic  weapons. 

"le)  'Defense  inf  rmation'  li.cludes  any 
document,  writing,  sketcli,  photograph,  plan, 
model.  speclficata(_)n.  design,  prototype,  or 
other  recorded  or  oral  Infi  rmati^n  relating 
to  any  defense  article  or  defense  service  but 
shall  not  Include  Restricted  Data  and  for- 
merly Restricted  Data  as  defiuetl  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended 

"(f)  "Defense  service"  includes  any  service, 
test.  Inspection,  repair,  training  training  aid. 
publication,  or  technical  or  other  assistance, 
Incl'.idlng  the  t.-^ansfer  of  limited  quantities 
of  defense  articles  f.ir  test,  evaluation,  or 
standardization  purpiases.  or  defense  infor- 
mation used  for  the  purposes  of  furnishing 
military  assistance. 

"(g)  "Excess  defense  articles'  me.m  the 
quantity  of  defense  articles  owned  by  the 
United  States  Government  which  Is  m  ex- 
cess of  the  mobilization  reserve  at  the  time 
such  articles  are  dropped  fmm  invent.ory  by 
the  supplying  agency  for  delivery  to  coun- 
tries or  international  organlxations  as  grant 
assistance  under  this  Act. 

"(h)  'Function"  includes  any  duty,  obliga- 
tion, power,  aulhorlty,  responsibility,  right, 
privilege,  discretion,  or  activity 

"'(1)  "Mobilization  reserve'  meaiis  the 
quantity  of  defense  articles  determiiied  to  be 
required,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President,  to  support  mobilization  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  the  event  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency. 

"(J)  'Officer  or  employee'  means  civilian 
personnel  and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  Government. 


"(k)  Services'  Include  any  service,  repair. 
training  of  personnel,  or  technical  or 
other  assistance  or  Information  used  for  the 
purposes  ol  f-ornlshing  nonmilltary  assist- 
ance. „, 

"(1)  'Surplus  agricultural  commodity" 
means  any  agricultural  commodity  or  prod- 
uct thereof,  class,  k;n.d.  type,  or  other  specl- 
flcatlon  thereof,  produced  in  the  Un:ted 
States,  either  publicly  or  privately  owned, 
which  IS  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements, 
adequate  carry  'Ver.  and  anticipated  exports 
for  United  States  dollars,  as  determined  by 
tlie  Secret.riry  oX  Agriculture. 

"  1  ni )    'ViUue'  means — 

"(1)  with  respect  to  excess  defense  arti- 
cles, the  gross  cost  Incurred  by  the  United 
States  Government  In  repairing  rehabilitat- 
ing   or  modifying  such  articles; 

'■i2i  with  respect  to  nonexcess  defense 
artKies  delivered  from  inventory  to  coun- 
Tr;fs  cr  international  organizations  as  {.rant 
assistance  under  this  Act,  the  standard  price 
In  effect  at  the  time  such  articles  are 
drr'ppcd  from  Inventory  by  tlie  supplying 
agency  Such  price  shall  be  the  same  stand- 
ard price  used  for  transfers  or  sales  of  such 
ar^.lcles  In  or  between  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  Strifes  Government,  or.  where 
such  articles  are  not  transferred  or  sold  in 
or  between  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  the  gross  cost  to  the  United  States 
Government  ad.'ust-ed  as  appropriate  for  con- 
diium  and  market  value,   and 

"(3 1  with  respect  to  nonexcess  defense 
articles  delivered  from,  new  procurement  to 
countries  or  international  organizations  as 
grant  assistance  under  this  Act,  the  contract 
or  production  costs  of  such  articles. 
Military  assistance  programs  and  orders  shall 
be  based  upon  the  best  estimates  of  stock 
Stat  VIS  and  prevailing  prices  reimburse- 
ments to  the  supplying  age:icy  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  st-ock  status  and  prices 
determined  pursuant  t'.'  this  section.  Not- 
wlthstandli  g  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  section  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
prescribe  regulations  authorizing  reimburse- 
ments to  the  supplying  agency  b.i^ed  on  ne- 
goti.ited  prices  for  aircraft,  vessels,  plant 
equipment,  and  such  otl-.er  malor  Iteras  as 
he  may  specify  Prov.ded,  That  such  arti- 
cles are  not  excess  at  the  time  such  prices 
are  negotiated:  Pror~idrd  further.  That  s-.ich 
prices  are  negotiated  at  the  time  firm  orders 
axe  pla<?ed  with  the  supplying  agency  by  the 
military  assistance  propnun. 

■  Src  645  Unexpended  B.klkscts  — Unex- 
pended balances  of  funds  made  available 
P'orsuant  to  tlic  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
contintied  available  for  the  general  pur- 
poses for  which  appropriated,  and  may  at 
any  lime  be  consolidated,  and.  In  addition, 
may  be  consolidated  with  appropriations 
m.ade  available  for  the  same  general  pur- 
poses under  the  authority  of  this  Act 

"Sec.  646  CoNSTRUc-noN. — If  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  the  application  of  any 
provision  to  any  circumstances  or  persons 
sh'ill  be  heid  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act,  and  of  the  applicability 
of  such  provision  to  other  circumstances  or 
persons  sh-il!  not  be  affected  thereby. 

"Sec  647.  Dfpendable  Fuel  Supplt — It  Is 
of  paramount  imtxirtance  that  long-range 
econoni!c  plans  take  cognizance  of  tlie  need 
for  a  dependable  supply  of  fuels,  which  is 
necPK5:ary  to  orderly  and  stf.ble  developmer.t 
and  growth,  and  that  dependence  not  be 
placed  tipon  sources  which  are  inherently 
hostile  to  free  countries  and  the  viltlmate 
well-being  of  economically  underdeveloped 
countries  and  which  might  exploit  S'uch 
dependence  for  ultimate  political  domina- 
tion. Tlie  ageiicles  of  government  in  the 
United  States  are  directed  to  work  ■with  other 
countries  in  developing  plans  for  bn-slng 
development  programs   on   the    use    of    the 


large  and  stable  supply  of  relatively  low  cost 
fuels  available  In  the  free  world. 

"PART  rv 

"Sxc.  TOl  Section  1  oi  the  Defense  Base 
Act.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1651),  la  further 
amended  as  follows : 

"'(li  In  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  fa) 
Insert  after  'thereof  m  the  second  paren- 
thetical plirase  "unless  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  upcn  the  retrommendation  of  the 
head  of  any  department  or  other  agency  of 
the  United  States,  determines  a  contract 
financed  under  a  STaccessor  provision  of  any 
successor  Act  should  t>€  covered  by  this 
section" 

•••(2)  In  subsection  (e)  rtrlke  out  'June 
30.  1958,  but  not  completed  on  July  24.  1959" 
and  sut>stitute  therelor  "but  not  completed 
en  the  date  of  enactment  of  any  successor 
Act  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  ol  1954.  as 
amended".' 

"Skc.  702.  In  paragraph  (4)  of  stctlon 
101(a)  of  the  War  Hazards  Comp'insation 
Act,  as  amended  (42  U£.C.  1701,.  Insert 
after  'thereof  in  the  parenthetical  phrase 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  head  of  any  department 
or  other  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, determines  a  contract  financed 
under  a  su;cessor  provision  of  any  successor 
Act  should   t)e   covered   by   this  section*. 

""Sec  70C!  (a)  Section  305  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Af,slEtance  Control  Act  of  1951  (22 
U.S.C.  1611  et  seq  )  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  'Sec  305.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
such  sum.s  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  administer  a.nd  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  thU  Act  ' 

"(b)  The  amendment  to  section  305  of  the 
M'.itual  Dr'fense  Assistance  Control  Act  of 
3  951  effected  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  the  repeal 
cf  laws  effected  by  that  section  prior  to  such 
nmendmer.t 

•'Set  704  Section  104 'e^  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  (7  US  C  1704(ei).  Is 
amended  by  substituting  "such  agency  as 
the  President  shall  direct"  and  "agency'  for 
'the  Export -Imjwrt  Bank'  and  'bank',  re- 
spectively 

•'Sec.  705  Section  5  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  promote  peace  and  stability  In  the 
Middle  Ea.st  (22  U.S  C.  1964)  is  amended  by 
B'at>stituting  "whenever  appropriate"  for 
"within  the  months  of  January  and  July  of 
each  yfar' 

"Skc.  70t'i.  The  Act  to  provide  for  assistance 
In  the  development  of  Latin  America  and 
in  the  reconstruction  of  Chile,  and  for  other 
purposes  (22  U.S  C.  1942  et  seq  ) ,  Is  amended 
by  adding  a  new  section  4  reading  as 
follows. 

"'  'general  provisions 

"  "Sec.  4.  fa)  Funds  appropriated  under 
sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act  may  be  used 
for  assistTihce  under  this  Art  pursu.'int  to 
such  provisions  applicable  to  the  furnishing 
of  such  assistance  contained  In  any  succes- 
sor Act  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  as  the  President  determines  to 
be  necess-Try  to  carrj  out  the  purposes  for 
which  such  funds  are  appropriated. 

""(b)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
section  2  cf  this  Act  not  more  than  $800,000 
shall  be  a->ailahle  only  for  assisting  in  trans- 
porting to  and  settling  in  Latin  America  se- 
lected imi-ilgrants  from  that  portion  of  the 
Ryukyuan  Archipelago  under  United  States 
adnilnistra  tlon* 

"•Sec.  707  Section  523(d)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  (22  U.S  C. 
1783^d)),  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  'ach-evement  of  the  United  States  for- 
eign pollcj  objectives^  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "prevention  of  Improper 
currency  transactions. ' 
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"Sec.  708.  The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.),  Is  fur- 
ther amended  as  follows: 

••■(1)  In  the  second  sentence  of  section 
701,  strike  "to  the  extent  that  space  Is  avail- 
able therefor";  substitute  "members  of  fam- 
ily" for  "spouses";  and  add  before  the  period 
"or  while  abroad". 

"•(2)  Amend  section  872  by  striking  out 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"'(b)  When  any  such  retired  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Service  is  reemployed,  the 
employer  shall  send  a  notice  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  of  such  reemployment  together 
with  all  pertinent  information  relating 
thereto,  and  shall  pay  directly  to  such  offi- 
cer or  employee  the  salary  of  the  position  in 
which  he  is  serving. 

"'(c)  In  the  event  of  any  overpayment 
v.nder  this  section,  such  overpayment  shall 
be  recovered  by  withholding  the  amount  in- 
volved from  the  salary  payable  to  such  reem- 
ployed officer  or  employee,  or  from  any  other 
moneys,  including  his  annuity,  payable  in 
accordance  i-'lth  the  provisions  of  this  title.' 

"(3)  In  section  911,  add  the  following  new 
paragraphs    (9)    and    (10): 

"'(9i  the  travel  expenses  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Service  who  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  members  of  their 
families,  while  serving  at  p>osts  specifically 
designated  by  the  Secretary  for  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  for  rest  and  recuperation  to 
other  locations  abroad  having  different  en- 
vironmental conditions  than  those  at  the 
poet  at  which  such  officers  and  employees  are 
serving,  provided  that  such  travel  expenses 
shall  be  limited  to  the  cost  for  each  officer 
or  employee  and  members  of  his  family  of 
one  round  trip  during  any  continuous  two- 
year  tour  unbroken  by  home  leave  and  two 
round  trips  during  any  continuous  three- 
year  tour  unbroken   by   home   leave; 

"'(10)  the  travel  expenses  of  members  of 
the  family  accompanying,  preceding,  or  fol- 
lowing an  officer  or  employee  if,  while  he  is 
en  route  to  his  post  of  assignment,  he  is  or- 
dered temporarily  for  orientation  and  train- 
ing or  Is  given  other   tempvorary  duty.' 

"(4)  Amend  section  933(a)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  '(a)  The  Secretary  may  order  to  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  its  territories  and 
possessions,  on  statutory  leave  of  absence  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Service  who  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  upon  completion 
of  eighteen  months'  continuous  service 
abroad  and  shall  so  order  as  soon  as  possible 
after  completion  of  three  years  of  such 
service." 

"(5)  Amend  the  title  of  section  942  and 
subsection  (a)  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'TRAVEL    FOR     MEDICAL    PURPOSES 

"  'Sec  942.  (a)  In  the  event  an  olHcer  or 
employee  of  the  Service  who  is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  or  one  of  his  dependents, 
requires  medical  care,  for  illness  or  Injury  not 
the  result  of  vicious  habits.  lntemp>erance  or 
misconduct,  while  stationed  abroad  In  a  lo- 
cality where  there  Is  no  qualified  person  or 
facility  to  provide  such  care,  the  Secretary 
may,  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as 
he  may  prescribe,  pay  the  travel  expenses  of 
such  p)erson  by  whatever  means  he  shall 
deem  appropriate,  including  the  furnishing 
of  transportation,  and  without  regard  to  the 
Standardized  Government  Travel  Regula- 
tions and  section  10  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1933,  as  amended  (60  Stat.  808;  5  U.S.C.  73b) , 
to  the  nearest  locality  where  suitable  medical 
care  can  be  obtained.  If  any  such  officer, 
employee,  or  dependent  is  too  HI  to  travel 
unattended,  or  in  the  case  of  a  dependent 
too  young  to  travel  alone,  the  Secretary  may 
also  pay  the  round -trip  travel  expenses  of 
an  attendant  or  attendants.' 


"Sec.  709.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31. 
1945.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  279a),  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  'Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  eums 
Eia  may  be  required  for  expenditure  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  for 
the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its 
proportionate  share  In  the  expenses  of  the 
Organization:  Provided.  That  the  percentage 
contribution  of  the  United  States  to  the 
total  annual  budc;et  of  the  Organization 
shall  not  exceed  33.33  per  centum.' 

"Sec.  710.  (a)  The  first  section  of  tUp  Act 
entitled  An  Act  to  authorize  participation  by 
the  United  States  In  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union',  approved  June  28.  1935  as 
amended  (22  USC  276).  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '$33, 000'  and  '$15, 000'  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  •$48,000'  and  '$30,000'. 
respectively. 

"(bi  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  only  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962  " 

And  the  H>:)use  agree  to  the  same 
Thomas    E.    Morgan, 
Clement  J    Zablocki, 
Omar    Burleson. 
Frances  P.  Bolton. 
Walter  H    Judd, 
Managers   07i    t>ie    Part    of    the   HdH^se. 

J.  W.  FULBRIGHT, 
John  SP.^RKMAN. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
Mike  Mansfield. 
Wayne  Morse, 
George  D.  Aiken, 
Managers   on   the  Part   of   the   Ser^j^e, 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1983)  to  promote 
the  foreign  policy,  security  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States  by  assisting 
peoples  of  the  world  In  their  efforts  toward 
economic  development  and  Internal  and 
external  security,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  to  the 
accompanying  conference  report : 

The  House  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate 
bill   after   the   enacting   clause   and    inserted 


a  substitute  amendment.  The  committee 
of  conference  has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for 
both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment. Except  for  clarifying,  clerical,  and 
necessary  conforming  changes,  the  differ- 
ences are  noted  below: 

INTRODUCTION 

The  House  amendment  Included  a  num- 
ber of  references  to  "economically  under- 
developed countries"  while  the  Senate  bill 
used  the  designation  "less-developed  coun- 
tries." The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  agreed  to  the  designation  of  "less- 
developed  countries  '  as  having  no  significant 
difference  In  meaning  and  as  being  more 
acceptable  to  the  nations  to  which  the  term 
is  applied. 

The  House  amendment  referred  in  several 
instances  to  "appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress"  in  Instances  when  the  Senate  bill 
referred  to  specified  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  "Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  "  The  nianagers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  agreed  to  the  references  to  "the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives " 
as  more  precisely  in  accord  with  the  rules 
of  the  House. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  an  ap- 
propriation of  $4,368,500,000  while  the  Senate 
bill  authorized  funds  In  the  amount  of 
$4,076,500,000.  The  Senate  bill  also  carried 
an  authorization  for  Treasury  borrowing  for 
development  loans  of  $1,700,000,000  for  each 
of  the  four  fiscal  years  1953  through  1966 — 
a  total  of  $6,800,000,000  The  Committee  of 
Conference  agreed  to  an  authorization  of  an 
appropriation  of  $1,200,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1962  and  $1,500,000,000  for  each  of  the  next 
four  years. 

For  military  assistance  the  Senate  bill 
authorized  an  appropriation  of  $  1,550, 000. (X)0 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963.  The 
House  amendment  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1,800,000,000  for  use  beginning  In 
fiscal  year  1962  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  fiscal  year  1963  The  Commit- 
tee of  Conference  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  $1.700  000,000  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
the  following  additional  authorizations  fis- 
cal years  1963-1966,  development  loans, 
$6,000,000,000,  and  1963— military  assistance. 
$1,700,000,000.  Together  with  the  authori- 
zation for  fiscal  year  1962  of  $4,253,500,000 
the  total   authorizations   are  $11,953,500,000, 


The  following  table  shows  the  adjustments  between  the  two  Hotises' 
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LONG   TITLE 

The  House  amendment  stated  in  the  long 
statutory  title  that  the  bill  is  to  "promote 
the  foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States  by  assisting  peoples 
of  the  world  in  their  efforts  toward  economic 
and  social  development   •    •    •." 


The  Senate  bill  was  Identical  except  that 
the  words     and  social"  were  deleted. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac- 
cepted the  Interpretation  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  Executive  that  the  phrase  "economic 
development"  be  used  consistently  in  the  bill 
to  embrace  social  as  well  as  economic  aspects 
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of   economic   development   and   deleted   the 
words  "and  social." 

SHORT    TTTLE     (SEC      1' 

The  House  amendment  required  that  the 
bill  be  cited  as  an  "Act  for  Peace  and  Mutual 
Progress  With  Justice  and  Freedom  for  All" 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  bill  be 
cited  as  the  "Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961," 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
concurred  in  the  position  of  the  Senate  that 
since  the  function  of  the  short  title  was  pri- 
marily Identification  and  reference.  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  '  was  acceptable, 

statement   of   policy    on    economic   assist- 
ance    ISEC,    102' 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment contained  comprehensive  statements 
of  policy  reaffirming  expre.ssions  pre\lously 
made  of  the  Intent  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  objectives  of  the  nonmliltary  assist- 
ance programs  of  the  United  States  tfigether 
with  expressions  of  congressional  approval  of 
new  concepts  and  new  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  carrying  forward  of  the  pro- 
gram   for    economic    development 

The  committee  of  conference  recognized 
that  although  the  policy  statements  differed 
in  language  and  In  emphasis,  they  agreed 
with  respect  to  basic  policy,  and  It  adopted 
a  p>oliry  st.atement  combining  the  language 
of  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
Insisted  on  the  inclusion  in  the  statement 
of  policy  of  a  strong  expression  of  United 
States  svipport  for  the  principle  of  freedom 
of  navigation  on  International  waterways 
and  of  the  right  of  all  private  persons  to 
travel  and  pursue  their  lawful  activities 
without  discrimination  as  to  race  or  religion. 

Subsection  102ili  of  the  House  amend- 
ment, relating  to  the  continued  opposition 
of  the  United  States  to  the  recognition  of 
Red  China  and  the  seating  of  representatives 
of  Red  China  in  the  United  Nations  was 
omitted  from  the  act  as  agreed  to  because 
an  expression  of  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
on  this  issue  Is  contained  In  S  Con  Res  34 
which  has  already  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  and  is  scheduled  for  consideration 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  date 
following  the  filing  of  this  conference  report 

The  statement  with  respect  to  guarantees 
of  freedoms  contained  In  section  600  of  the 
House  amendment  was  deleted  in  view  of 
comparable  language  in  the  statement  of 
policy. 

development  loan  rrND  (sec  201  > 
Section  201  (a  I  of  the  Senate  bill  required 
that  the  President  establish  a  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  Development  Loan  Fund  to 
make  development  loans  The  House 
amendment  did  not  contain  any  provision 
for  the  estabUshnient  of  a  Development  Loan 
Fund  but  provided  general  atithority  for  the 
making  of  development  loans 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  language  in  the  belief 
that  the  retention  of  the  name  'Development 
Loan  Fund,"  well  established  and  widely 
known  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 
would  provide  continuity  and  avoid  possible 
confusion,  particularly  In  foreign  countries 
This  provision  is  not  intended  to  affect  the 
Integrated  operation  of  the  new  AID  agency, 

adverse  effect  on  r  s    economy 

Section  201(a)  of  the  House  amendment 
relating  to  development  loans  and  section 
211  of  the  House  amendment  relating  to 
development  grants  Included  similar  provi- 
sions that  'if  tlie  President  finds  that  a  loan 
I  or  grant]  proposed  to  be  made  under  this 
part  would  have  a  substantially  adverse  effect 
upon  the  US,  economy,  or  any  substantial 


segment  thereof,  the  loan  [or  grant]  shall 
not  be  made  " 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  include  such  pro- 
visions. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  tlie  elimination  of  this  require- 
ment as  applied  to  development  loans  but 
Insisted  that  it  be  retained  with  respect  to 
development  grants  In  accepting  this  com- 
promise the  committee  of  conference  believed 
that  a  restriction  of  this  nature  was  more 
appropriate  for  grant  programs  than  for  as- 
sistance made  available  on  the  basis  of  loans 
repayable  in  dollars, 

limitation    on    interest    RATES     (SEC      201(d)) 

The  last  sentence  of  section  201(b)  of  the 
Senate  bill  provided  that  development  loans 
should  be  made  on  condition  that  if  any 
portion  of  the  funds  loaned  were  used  for 
the  purpose  of  making  loans  within  the  re- 
cipient country,  the  Interest  charged  by  the 
borrowers  should  not  exceed  the  Interest 
charged  by  the  United  States  by  more  than 
5  percent  per  annum.  The  House  amend- 
ment contained  no  comparable  provision. 

Tiie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
were  fully  In  accord  with  the  desire  of  the 
Senate  to  avoid  any  situation  in  which 
funds  made  available  by  the  United  States 
might  be  reloaned  at  exorbitant  rates  of 
interest  At  the  same  time  it  was  recog- 
nized that  variations  In  the  situations  of 
different  countries  might  be  such  that  any 
percentage  limitation  would  prevent  the  at- 
tainment of  the  objectives  of  the  develop- 
ment loan  program 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
therefore,  accepted  a  compromise  requir- 
ing that  "funds  made  available  for  this  title 
shall  not  be  loaned  or  reloaned  at  rates 
of  Interest  excessive  or  unreasonable  for 
the  borrower  and  in  no  event  higher  than 
the  applicable  legal  rate  of  interest  of  the 
country   in   which  the  loan  Is  made." 

capitalization    or    development    loan    pro- 
gram   (SEC.  202    Ca),    (b),AND    (CI) 

Section  202(a)  of  the  House  amendment 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  $1 .2(X).0OO.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1962  for  development 
loans 

Section  202ia)  of  the  Senate  bill  au- 
thorized the  use  of  borrowing  authority  in 
the  amount  of  $1 ,187.0(X).000  for  fiscal  year 
1962  and  $1,7(X).000.(X)0  for  each  of  fiscal 
years   1963  through   1966. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  a 
compromise.  Including  the  following  major 
provisions 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1,200,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1962  and 
$1,500,000,000  for  each  of  the  next  4  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years.  Such  funds  are  to  remain 
available  until  expended  with  the  provision 
that  any  unappropriated  portion  of  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  appropriated  in  any 
subsequent  fiscal  year  during  the  above 
period  In  addition  to  the  amount  otherwise 
avithorlzed  to  be  appropriated  for  such  sub- 
sequent  fiscal   years. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  President, 
when  he  determines  that  it  Is  Important  to 
the  advancement  of  the  U.S.  interest  and 
necessary  in  order  to  further  the  purposes 
of  the  development  loan  program,  and  in 
recognition  of  the  need  for  reasonable  ad- 
vance assurances  In  the  Interest  of  orderly 
and  effective  execution  of  long-term  plans 
and  programs  of  development  assistance,  to 
enter  into  agreements  committing,  under 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  development 
loan  authority,  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  that  authority  subject  only 
to  the  annual  appropriation  of  such  funds. 

Subsection  (ci  requires  that  upon  con- 
clusion   of    each    such    agreement    involving 


funds  to  be  appropriated,  the  President  shall 
notify  the  Foreign  Relations  and  Appropri- 
ations Committees  of  the  Senate  and  t.ie 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  provisions  of  such  agreement,  including 
the  amounts  of  funds  involved  and  under- 
takings of  the  parties  theret.D 

The  compromise  language  agreed  to  by  the 
committee  of  conference  provides  recogni- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  importance  of 
making  long-range  commitments  to  the  less- 
developed  countries  as  a  means  of  facilitating 
their  economic  development  while  eliminat- 
ing the  necessity  for  Treasury  borrowing  to 
finance  such  long-range  commitments  It 
Is  not  Intended  to  Imply  the  absence  of  simi- 
lar  authority  under  other  categories  of  aid 

The  Executive  has  authority  to  enter  Into 
agreemer;ts  committing  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  development  programs  of 
foreign  nations  for  a  period  of  up  to  5  years 
but  making  such  commitments  subject  only 
to  the  regular  annual  or  supplemental  ap- 
propriations of  funds.  The  committee  of 
conference  recognizes  that  the  amount 
agreed  to  for  each  of  the  future  years  Is 
below  that  requested  by  the  Executive  and 
therefore  Is  to  be  regarded  as  a  fl(X)r  rather 
than  a  celling  If  the  program  proves  itself 
and  additional  funds  are  considered  neces- 
sary for  the  attainment  of  our  foreign  policy 
objective.  Congress  will  entertain  a  request 
for  such  authority  and  appropriations.  In 
Justifying  any  such  request  the  Executive 
will  also  need  to  Justify  in  detail  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  its  use  of  the 
funds  theretofore  authorized  It  Is  under- 
stood that  the  conferees  regard  the  language 
in  the  bill  as  authority  for  the  Executive 
to  make  commitments  which  will  be  honored 
by  the  Congress  tmless  there  is  evidence  of 
obvious  bad  management  or  the  other 
country  has  failed  to  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities". 

The  requirement  that  tl.e  authorizing  com- 
mittees as  well  as  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  be  informed 
of  the  details  of  each  agreement  involving 
the  loan  of  funds  not  yet  appropriated  as- 
sures that  the  authorizing  as  well  as  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  *'lll  be  kept  cur- 
rently informed  and  have  an  opportunity  to 
revise  and  adjust  the  program  in  the  light 
of  future  developments  through  the  normal 
legislative  procedures. 

LIMTTATION  ON  OBLIGATION  AtTHORrrY  AND 
REQriREMENT  FOR  GOVERNMENT  CORPORATION 
CONTROL    A(7T    BCTJCrTS 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  elimination  of  subsection  203 
(b>  which  established  limits  on  obligation 
authority  and  to  subsection  203(ci  requiring 
annual  submission  of  a  budget  In  accord- 
ance with  provisions  of  the  Government 
Corp>oratlon  Control  Act  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  these  subsections  had  been  in- 
cluded in  the  Hovise  amendmeiit  as  appli- 
cable to  development  loans  to  be  financed 
by  means  of  Treasury  borrowing,  the  elln.- 
ination  by  the  committee  of  conference  of 
financing  by  Trea-sury  borrowing  made  these 
subsections  inapplicable 

SENATE     CONFIRMATION      FOR      MEMBERS      OF 
DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  COMMITTEE   (SEC    204  1 

Section  205 1  a)  of  the  Senate  bill  provided 
tliat  officers  appointed  to  the  Development 
Loaii  Committee  should  i>e  confirmed  by  tlie 
Senate,  except  In  cases  where  confirmation 
of  the  appointment  of  such  officers  to  per- 
form comparable  functions  had  already 
taken  place  The  House  amendment  con- 
tained  no   provision   on   this  subject. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provision  in  the  belief 
that  this  requirement  will  tend  to  Improve 
the  adminlstratlOB  of  the  development  loan 
program. 
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LOANS    TO    INTEKNATIONAL    DEVELOPMINT 
ASSOCIATION      (SEC.     205) 

Section  206  of  the  Senate  bill  authorized 
the  President  to  lend  up  to  10  percent  of 
the  development  loan  funds  to  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  (E3A).  The 
House  amendment  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

Information  available  to  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  indicated  that  under 
the  existing  authority  of  the  International 
Development  Association  Act  (Public  Law 
86-565,  74  Stet.  293)  borrowing  of  develop- 
ment loan  funds  was  not  authorized  but  that 
such  borrowing  had  been  contemplated  by 
the  Executive  and  the  Congress  when  the 
International  Development  Association  was 
established.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House,  therefore,  accepted  the  Senate 
provision  with  a  clarifying  amendment  that 
such  loans  are  to  be  made  "in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title"  of  the  Act 
for  International  Development. 

DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS  AND  TECHNICAL  COOPERA- 
TION   (TITLE  n,  SEC.  211) 

The  title  of  title  II  In  the  Senate  bill  was 
"Development  Grants  and  Technical  Coop- 
eration"; the  title  of  title  II  In  the  House 
amendment  was  simply  "Development 
Grants." 

Section  211,  General  Authority,  under  the 
House  title,  authorized  the  furnishing  of  as- 
sistance to  promote  "technical"  as  well  as 
"economic  devel(jy3ment." 

Section  211,  General  Authority,  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  authorized  the  furnishing  of  as- 
sistance "through  such  means  as  programs 
of  technical  cooperation." 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  title  and  a  compromise 
which  retained  the  specific  reference  to 
"technical"  development  contained  In  the 
House  amendment.  In  accepting  this  com- 
promise, the  committee  of  conference  rec- 
ognized that  "technical"  development  Is  an 
intermediate  step  between  technical  coop- 
eration and  economic  development,  and 
should  be  emphasized  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  promotion  of  the  development 
of  the  productive  capacities  of  the  less- 
developed  countries. 

FAIK    SHAKE    CRITERION     (a)(4)) 

Section  211  (a)  of  the  Senate  bill  added 
the  willingness  of  the  recipient  coixntry  "to 
F>ay  a  fair  share  of  the  cost"  of  development 
grant  programs  to  the  considerations  which 
the  President  must  take  into  account  in 
furnishing  development  grant  asslsUnce. 
The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  requirement  that  the 
President  take  into  account  the  recipient 
country's  willingness  "to  pay  a  fair  share 
of  the  cost  of  programs"  under  the  develop- 
ment grant  program  as  contributing  to  the 
success  of  the  program.  Similar  language 
was  Included  in  the  existing  section  303  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

EMPHASIS    ON   HUMAN   RESOURCES   DEVELOPMENT 
(SEC.    211  (b)  ) 

Section  211(b)  of  the  Senate  bill  provided 
that  In  countries  In  the  earlier  stages  of  eco- 
nomic development,  programs  of  develop- 
ment of  education  and  of  human  resources 
through  such  means  as  technical  coopera- 
tion should  be  emphasized,  and  the  furnish- 
ing of  capital  facilities  for  purposes  other 
than  the  development  of  education  and  hu- 
man resources  should  be  given  a  lower  prior- 
ity until  the  requisite  knowledge  and  skills 
have  been  developed.  The  House  amend- 
ment contained  no  comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provision.  They  were  In 
complete  agreement  that  it  is  essential  that 
human  resources  be  developed  before  major 
capital  projects  can  be  fully  effective.  It  is 
the  understanding  of  the  committee  of  con- 


ference that  the  limitation  In  this  section 
does  not  inhibit  such  programs  for  the  de- 
velopment of  human  resources  as  school  con- 
struction and  malaria  eradication  which  go 
beyond  the  scope  of  technical  cooperation  or 
commodity  programs  designed  to  generate 
local  currency  to  carry  out  human  resources 
development  projects. 

It  is  also  understood  that  although  capital 
projects  outside  the  field  of  human  resources 
development  In  countries  In  the  earlier  stages 
of  development  should  be  given  a  lower 
priority  for  development  grant  financing, 
such  capital  projects  are  not  altogether  pro- 
hibited, n 

ASSISTANCE  TO  AMERICAN-SPONSORED    HOSPRfALS 

ABROAD     I  SEC.    214(a)) 

Section  214(a)  of  the  House  amendment 
provided  that  development  grant  funds 
could  be  used  for  assistance  to  Amerlc;in- 
sponsored  hospitals  abroad.  The  Senate  bill 
contained  no  comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  deletion  of  the  reference  to 
hospitals  included  in  the  House  amendment. 
They  are  convinced  that  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  over  1,000  American  hospitals 
abroad  and  that  their  needs  and  their  rela- 
tive Importance  In  furthering  U.S.  foreign 
p>olicy  objectives  have  not  been  adequately 
studied  and  evaluated,  the  authorization  of 
assistance  to  such  hospitals  is  premature. 

POLISH    CEMETERIES    IN    ITALY 

Section  214(c)  of  the  House  amendment 
authorized  the  use  of  US. -owned  local  cur- 
rencies to  repair  and  maintain  cemeteries 
In  Italy  for  m.embers  of  the  Poll.sh  Armed 
Forces  who  died  in  combat  in  Italv  during 
World  War  II.  The  Senate  bill  contained 
no  comparable  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  l.s  In  sym- 
pathy with  the  objective  of  this  provision 
but  concluded  that  an  authorization  for  the 
use  of  foreign  currencies  for  this  purpose 
should  not  be  approved  until  certain  aspects 
have  been  explored. 

It  is  believed  that  the  United  States  should 
not  undertake  the  repair,  rehabilitation,  Im- 
provement, and  maintenance  of  cemeteries 
in  Italy  on  a  strictly  unilateral  basis  but 
rather  that  any  arrangement  relating  to  the 
Polish  cemeteries  in  Italy  shculd  be  on  a 
joint  basis  with  cooperation  and  some  as- 
sumption of  responsibility  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Italy. 

The  Information  available  to  the  comtBit- 
tee  of  conference  indicates  that  the  supply 
of  Italian  currency  available  to  the  United 
States  in  Italy  is  not,  nor  Is  It  contemplated 
to  be  In  the  foreseeable  future,  sufficient  to 
meet  required  U.S.  expenditures  In  that 
country.  Such  expenditures  of  Italian  cur- 
rency include  those  necessitated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  U.S.  military  personnel  in  that 
country. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs should  communicate  jointly  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  requesting  him  to  study 
and  report  on  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
the  Polish  cemeteries  in  Italy,  the  extent  to 
which  the  Government  of  Italy  would  co- 
operate, and  the  availability  of  U.S. -owned 
currencies  to  finance  such  a  project. 

LOANS    TO    SMALL    FARMERS     (SEC.    215) 

Section  215  of  the  Hou.'^e  amendment  ex- 
pressed the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  assistance  tlirough  loans  of  foreign 
currencies  to  small  farmers.  The  Senate  bill 
did  not  include  a  comparable  provLslon. 

Tlie  provision  of  the  Hoiise  amendment  in 
retained,  except  that  the  allowed  ageregate 
unpaid  balance  of  all  loan.s  under  this  sec- 
tion to  be  permitted  at  any  one  time  Is  re- 
duced from  $25,000,000  to  $10,000,000.  This 
restriction  will  not  affect  loans  made  under 
other  authorities  in  the  bill  or  in  other  afcts. 


RESTRICTION   ON    ELICTBILITT    OF   COtTNTRIES    FOR 
VOLUNTART     RELIEF     ASSISTANCE      (SEC.     2Ifi(ai) 

Section  216(a)  of  the  House  amendment 
restricted  the  authorization  to  use  develop- 
ment grant  funds  to  pay  transportation  costs 
of  shipments  by  voluntary  relief  agencies  to 
countries  and  areas  eligible  for  assistance 
under  the  bill.  Section  215(a)  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  did  not  contain  this  restriction 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  argument  that  a  distinction 
should  be  drawn  between  the  attitude  of  the 
people  of  countries  toward  the  United  States 
and  the  attitude  of  the  government  of  such 
countries.  Consequently,  the  phrase  "of 
friendly  peoples"  was  substituted  for  the 
words  "In  countries  and  areas  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  Act"  contained  in  the 
House  bill. 

INVESTORS      ELIGIBLE      FOR      INVESTMENT      GUAR- 
ANTIES    (SEC      221  (b'  » 

Section  221(b)  of  the  House  amendment 
authorized  Issuance  of  guaranties  to  U.S. 
citizens,  corporations,  and  associations  Sec- 
tion 221(b)  of  the  Senate  bill  restricted  is- 
suance of  guaranties  to  business  entitles 
which  were  both  US.  chartered  and  sub- 
stantially beneficially  US.  owned,  including 
any  wholly  owned  foreign  subsidiaries  of 
such  entities. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provision  in  substance 
with  a  clarifying  amendment  which  sub- 
stitutes the  phrase  as  well  as"  for  the  word 
•  including."  It  Is  believed  that  this  pro- 
vision will  Increase  the  effectivenesa  of  the 
investment  guaranty  program  while  con- 
forming to  the  basic  concept  of  the  House 
ionendment. 

INVE.STMrVT      CT'ARANTT      PROTECTION      AGAINST 
WAR   AND   OTHER  RISKS    (.SEC.  221lb)(ll(C)l 

Section  22 1 1  b  )  ( 1 )  ( C )  of  the  House  amend  - 
ment  authorized  protection  against  loss  due 
to  war.  revolution,  or  insurrection,  or  any 
governmental  sanction  Imposed  against  the 
project  country  government  which  materially 
adversely  affects  the  continued  operation  of 
the  project. 

Section  221(b)(1)(C)  of  the  Senate  blU 
authorized  protection  against  loss  due  to  war 
only. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  a  compromise,  limiting  the  protec- 
tion to  loss  due  to  war,  revolution,  or  In- 
surrection. 

ALL  RISK  GUARANTIES   (SEC    221  (b)  (2)  ) 

Section  221(b)  (2)  of  the  Senate  bill  deal- 
ing with  all  risk  guaranties  authorized  cover- 
age, not  to  exceed  75  percent,  against  loes  of 
any  Investment,  except  for  normal  business- 
type  risks  In  the  case  of  equity  Investments. 

The  Senate  bill  further  provided  that  these 
all-risk  guaranties  should  emphasize  eco- 
nomic development  projects  furthering  social 
progress  and  the  development  of  small  inde- 
pendent business  enterprises;  that  no  guar- 
anty should  exceed  $10,000,000:  and  that  the 
face  amount  of  these  guaranties  under  this 
authority  should  not  exceed  $85  million  at 
any  one  time. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  the  is- 
suance of  guaranties  up  to  the  face  amount 
of  $100  million  against  loss  of  Investment 
from  any  cause  other  than  fraud  or  miscon- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  investor. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  requirements  providing 
that  the  guaranUes  shall  not  exceed  75  per- 
cent of  the  investment  or  $10  million  and 
shall  emphasize  social  progress  and  small 
business.  It  Is  understood  that  such  em- 
phasis does  not  preclude  the  Issuance  of  all- 
risk  guar^intles  in  connection  with  other  in- 
vestments, so  long  as  sufficient  authority  Is 
reserved  to  meet  reasonably  foreseeable  needs 
for  the  preferred  categories  of  investment. 

A  clarifying  amendment  was  made  to  the 
Hotise  provision  against  payments  for  losses 
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arising  out  of  fraud  or  misconduct.  The 
words  "for  which  the  Investor  Is  responsible" 
were  svibstituted  for  the  words  "on  the  part 
of  the  Investor"  to  make  it  clear  the  excep- 
tion refers  solely  to  the  investor. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  a  compromise  of  $90  million  for 
the  total  face  amount  of  all-risk  guaranties 
that  can  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time 

DATE      OF      VALVATION      Or      INVE.STMENT       (SEC 
221 (C) ) 

Section  221(c)  of  the  Senate  bill  specified 
that  the  date  as  of  which  the  investment  Is 
to  be  valued  for  purfjoses  of  determining  the 
amount  of  guaranty  coverage  shall  be  the 
date  of  the  investment.  The  House  amend- 
ment did  not  contain  the  more  specific  Sen- 
ate requirement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  version  as  being  more 
specific  and  less  subject  to  misinterpreta- 
tion. 

DEFiNmor*  or  expropriation  (sec.  223  (bi ) 

Section  223(b)  of  the  House  amendment 
defined.  In  part,  expropriation.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  an 
amendment  to  emphasize  that  the  definition 
of  the  term  "expropriation",  as  contained  In 
the  House  amendment,  is  not  limited  to  the 
unexrused  breach  by  a  host  government  of 
Its  contractual  arrangements  with  an  inves- 
tor. This  change  is  not  necessarily  Intended 
^o  mean  that  where  "Includes"  is  used  else- 
where in  the  iict  unqualifiedly,  11  is  a  term 
^f  limitation. 
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PILOT    HOUSING    IN     LATIN    AMERICA     (SEC      224' 

Section  224  of  the  Senate  bill  authorized 
the  Issuance  of  guaranties  of  a  face  value 
not  exceeding  $15,000,000  against  the  risks 
of  loss  specified  In  section  221(b)  (2i.  The 
guaranties  authorized  would  cover  Invest- 
ments made  by  US  citizens  or  business  en- 
titles which  are  both  US  chartered  and  sub- 
stantially beneficially  U  S.  owned  In  pilot  or 
demonstration  private  housing  projects  in 
Latin  America  similar  to  those  Issued  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  and  suit- 
able for  conditions  In  Latin  America  The 
House  amendment  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  provision  with  a  limita- 
tion of  $10,000,000  on  the  total  face  amount 
of  guaranties  that  may  be  outstanding  at 
any  one  time 

The  committee  of  conference  understands 
that  the  $10,000,000  of  guaranty  issuing  au- 
thority may  be  used  to  assure  against  loss 
of  investment  due  to  any  of  the  risks  speci- 
fied In  section  221  (bi  (2(  and  subject  to  the 
75  percent  and  fraud  or  misconduct  limita- 
tions provided  in  that  section  Under  that 
section  (221(b|(2))  guaranties  not  to  ex- 
ceed 75  percent  may  be  issued  against  loss 
of  Investment  from  any  cause,  except  loss 
arising  out  of  fraud  or  misconduct  for  which 
the  Investor  is  responsible.  Tlie  section  fur- 
ther limits  to  $10,000,000  the  amount  of  any 
one  guaranty. 

SURVEYS     OF     INVESTMENT     OPPORTUNITIES 
(SEC.  233 (a  I  I 

Definition  of  persons 
"•ectlon  233(a)  of  the  House  amendment 
authorized  participation  in  financing  of  stir- 
veys  conducted  by  US  citizens  or  business 
entitles  In  which  the  majority  beneficial  In- 
terest Is  held  by  US  citizens  Section 
233(a)  of  the  Senate  bill  required  in  addi- 
tion that  the  business  entities  be  U.S. 
chartered 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
House  provision  In  substance  changing  the 
phrase  "the  majority  beneficial  Interest  is 
held  by  US  citizens"  to  "substantially 
beneficially  owned  by  U.S.  citizens  '  In  the 
belief  that  they  were  substantially  identical. 


ALTHORIZATION      FOR      SUPPORTING      ASSISTANCE 

(SEC.    402' 

Section  402  of  the  House  amendment  au- 
thorized an  appropriation  of  $481,000,000  for 
supporting  assistance.  Section  402  of  the 
Senate  bill  authorized  an  appropriation  of 
$450,000,000  for  this   purpose 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  on  a 
figure  of  $465.000,000— a  reduction  of  $16.- 
000. (X)0  below  the  authorization  approved  by 
the  House  and  an  Increase  of  $15,000,000 
atxive  the  authorization  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

ASSISTANCE   TO    NATIONS    HAVING    AGRARIAN 
ECONOMIES    <SEC     461' 

Section  461  of  the  House  amendment  con- 
tained two  subsections  Subsection  (ai 
stated  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  secure  a  better  and  fuller  life  for 
the  peoples  of  underdeveloped  countries  and 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  under- 
going a  revolution  of  rising  expectations 
Subsection  (b)  required  that  in  countries 
whose  economies  are  in  major  part  agrarian, 
at  least  50  percent  of  all  nonmllltary  assist- 
ance in  each  fiscal  year  be  furnished  through 
programs  which  directly  or  Indirectly  reach 
the  people  engaged  In  agrarian  pursuits  in 
such  countries 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provisions. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  a 
compromise.  Subsection  (a)  w.as  eliminated 
and  the  language  of  subsection  (bi  was 
niodlfied  to  provide  that  the  President  shall 
place  emphasis  upon  programs  reaching  the 
people  who  are  engaged  in  agrarian  pursuits 
rather  than  the  requirement  that  at  least  50 
percent  by  dollar  value  of  nonmllltary  as- 
sistance to  such  countries  should  benefit  peo- 
ple engaged  in  agrarian  pursuits. 

STATEMENT   OF   POLICY    ON    MILITARY    ASSISTANCE 
(SEC     502) 

Section  502  of  the  House  amendment  and 
section  502  of  the  Senate  bill  contained 
statements  of  policy  with  respect  to  military 
assistance  They  differed  In  emphasis  and 
In   content. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  tl.e 
House  language  but  added  a  provision  of  the 
Senate  bill,  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  an  important  contribution  toward 
peace  will  be  made  by  the  establishment 
under  the  Organization  of  American  States 
of  an  international  military  force 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE    (SEC. 
504  I 

Section  504  of  the  House  amendment  au- 
thorized an  appropriation  of  $1.8(X),000,000 
for  military  assistance  for  fiscal  year  1962 
and  an  appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  fiscal  year   1963. 

Section  504(a)  of  the  Senate  bill  author- 
ized an  appropriation  of  $1,550,000,000  for 
military  assistance  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1962  and  1963. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  a  compromise,  authorizing  $1,700.- 
000.(X)0  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1962  and 
1963 

COMPETITION     OF      MILITARy      ASSISTANCE     WITH 
OTHER    DEFENSE    PROGRAMS     (SEC      504(bi) 

Section  504(b)  of  the  Senate  bill  required 
the  President  to  adopt  procedures  for  pro- 
gran^ing  and  budgeting  which  would  bring 
military  assistance  programs  into  compe- 
tition for  financial  supp>ort  with  other  ac- 
tivities and  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  House  amendment  did  not 
contain  a  comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  pnrt  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provision,  which  is 
similar  to  language  contained  in  section 
103(ai  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  in 
the  belief  that  this  requirement  will  assure 
a  more  rigid  scrutiny  of  military  assistance 
programs  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
our  senior  military  officers. 


CONDITIONS     OF    ELIGIBrLITT    FOR     MH-TTARY 
ASSISTANCE    (SEC    506(8  1) 

Section  506(a)  of  the  House  amenament 
required  that  neither  defense  aiaicles  nor 
defense  services  (which  Included  training) 
should  be  furnished  to  any  country  unless  it 
agreed  to  specific  conditions.  In  addition. 
section  506(bi  required  the  President  to 
make  certain  determinations  concerning  the 
recipient  country 

Section  506  of  the  Senate  bill  required  that 
agreement  be  obtained  to  specified  under- 
takings only  as  to  defense  articles  furnished 
on  a  grant  basis 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
conditions  specified  in  the  House  language 
but  do  not  require  these  conditions  when 
defense  services  are  furnished  and  make 
them  applicable  only  when  defense  articles 
are   furnished    on   a   grant    basis. 

The  $1,000,000  limitation  in  the  House 
amendment  on  the  amount  of  assistance  to 
be  authorized  for  any  country  unless  the 
President  determines  that  such  assistance 
Will  be  utilized  by  such  country  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  defensive  strength  of  the 
free  world  is  increased   to  $3  000.000 

ALTHORITY     TO     DRAW    DEFENSE    ARTICLES    FROM 
DEFENSE    DEPARTMENT    STOCKS     (SlO(ai) 

Section  510(a)  of  the  House  amendment 
authorized  the  President  to  order  defeiise 
articles  from  stocks  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  when  he  determines  it  to  be  vital 
to  the  security  of  the  United  StPtes  In  the 
amount  of  $4ok) ,000 ,000  in  fiscal  year  1962 

Section  510(at  of  the  Senate  bill  author- 
ized such  drawdown  authority  in  the  amount 
of  $200,000,000  in  any  fiscalVear. 

The  language  of  the  House  amendment  is 
retained,  except  that  the  dollar  limitation  is 
reduced  to  $300,000.0(X) — an  amount  $100.- 
000.000  less  than  the  figure  in  the  House  bill 
and  $100,000,000  more  than  the  figure  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

CEILING  ON  MILITAET   ASSISTANCE  TO   LATIN 
AMERICA     (SEC      511  (a     ' 

Section  511(3)  of  the  House  amendment 
placed  a  $60,000,000  celling  on  grants  of  de- 
fense articles  for  Latin  American  Republics 
for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1962  Section  511(ai  of  the  Senate  bill 
placed  a  $55,000,000  celling  on  such  grants. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  a 
compromise  limitation  of  $57,500,000 — a  re- 
duction of  S2,500.0(X)  below  the  House  ceil- 
ing and  an  increase  of  $2,500,000  above  the 
Senate  ceiling. 

RErPORTS      ON      MILITARY      ASSISTANCE      TO      LATIN 
AMERICA     FOR     I.NTER.NAL     SECURITY      I  SEC       511 

(b I  I 

Section  511  <b)  of  the  House  amendment 
provided  that  internal  security  requirements 
shall  not.  unless  the  President  determines 
otherwise,  be  the  basis  for  military  assistance 
programs  for  the  American  Republics. 

Section  511  lb)  of  the  Senate  bill  was  the 
same,  but  provided  that  the  President 
should  promptly  report  such  determinations 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  requirement  for  the  re- 
porting of  such  Presidential  determinations. 

COOPERATIVES  AND  CREDIT  UNIONS    (SEC    601  (ai  ) 

Section  601  (ai  of  the  Senate  bill  enumerat- 
ed a  number  of  purpyoses,  including  the  en- 
couragement of  the  development  and  use 
of  cooperatives,  credit  unions,  and  savings 
and  loan  associations,  and  supported  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  technical  informa- 
tion on  matters  covered  only  by  subsection 
(ai  of  section  601 

Section  601iai  of  the  House  amendment 
omitted  any  reference  to  cooperatives,  credit 
unions,  and  savings  and  loan  associations, 
but  was  otherwise  identical  to  the  language 
of  the  Senate  bill. 
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The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provision  In  the  belief 
that  the  encouragement  of  the  development 
of  cooperatives,  credit  unions,  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  was  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  the  assistance  program  and 
would  Improve  Its  effectiveness. 

OTTZCE    or   SMALL    BTTSINESS     (SEC.    602     (b) 
AND     (C)  ) 

Section  602  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  Senate 
bill  provided  that  an  Office  of  Small  Busi- 
ness, headed  by  a  Special  Assistant  for  Small 
Business,  should  be  established  in  the  AID 
agency,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
should  provide  procurement  Information  on 
military  assistance  purchases  to  small,  in- 
dependent enterprises  as  far  in  advance  as 
possible. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  Include 
comparable  provisions. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  these  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill, 
which  are  contained  in  the  existing  Mutual 
Security  Act.  In  the  belief  that  they  will 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  and  the  Defense  Department  to  as- 
sist American  small  business  to  participate 
in  the  furnishing  of  commodities  and  serv- 
ices financed  with  funds  made  available 
under  the  foreign  assistance  program. 

OFFSHORE    PROCUREMENT     (SEC.    604(a)) 

Section  604(a)  of  the  House  amendment 
set  forth  criteria  for  procurement  outside 
the  United  States.  Section  604(a)  of  the 
Senate  bill  added  to  the  criteria  in  the  House 
amendment  a  provision  permitting  offshore 
procurement  "only  If  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity procured  Is  lower  than  the  market 
price  prevailing  in  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  procurement,  adjusted  for  differ- 
ences in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  desti- 
nation, quality,  and  terms  of  payment." 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  a  compromise  in  the  Senate  lan- 
guage, substituting  for  the  words  "the  com- 
modity procured"  the  words  "any  commodity 
procured  In  bulk."  It  is  the  understanding 
of  the  committee  of  conference  that  this 
compromise  language  will  require  procure- 
ment in  the  United  States  in  situations 
where  Identical  bids  are  received  from  a 
U.S.  and  a  foreign  bidder,  and  that  this 
limitation  will  not  prohibit  prcx^urement 
outside  the  United  States  of  commodities 
not  available  In  the  United   States. 

USE    OF    BARTERED   COMMODmES     (SEC.    605  lb)  I 

Section  605(b)  of  the  House  amendment 
provided  that  commodities  received  as  re- 
payment for  assistance  may  be  used  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  the  act  and  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act 
applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  .such  assist- 
ance. 

Section  605(b>  of  the  Senate  bill  was  the 
same  but  omitted  the  phrase  "in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  applicable  to 
the  furnishing  of  such  assistance." 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac- 
cepted a  compromise  In  which  the  final 
cUiuse  is  modified  to  read  "such  commodities 
may  be  used  In  furtherance  of  the  purix^ses 
and  within  the  limitations  of  this  Act"  as 
being  clearer. 

PROCUREMENT    OF    PHARMACEUTICALS 
(Six:.    606  (C)  ) 

Section  606(c)  of  the  House  amendm^^nt 
prohibited  expenditures  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment of  any  funds  under  the  bill  for  the 
acquisition  of  pharmaceutical  products 
manufactured  outside  the  United  Stat(^s  if 
the  product  is  covered  by  a  valid  U.S.  patent 
without  license  of  the  owner  thereof.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  compar.ible  pre- 
vision. 

The  committee  of  conference  retained  the 
provision  of  the  House  amendment  with  a 
clarifying  amendment  and  provided  that,  in 


lieu  of  requiring  a  license  from  the  owner  of 
the  patent,  the  manufacture  outside  the 
United  States  shall  be  expressly  authorized 
by  the  owner  of  the  patent. 

It  Is  the  understanding  of  the  committee  of 
conference  that  it  Is  the  Intent  of  this 
amendment  that  It  apply  only  to  procure- 
ment by  the  U.S.  Government,  as  indictited 
by  its  sponsor  during  its  consideration  by  the 
House. 

ACQUISmON      OF      DOMESTIC      EXCESS      PROPERTY 
(SEC      603  (bl  > 

Section  608(b)  of  the  Senate  bill  provided 
that,  with  an  exception  for  domestic  excess 
property  acquired  in  any  fiscal  year  with  a 
total  acquisition  cost  not  exceeding  $50,000,- 
000  which  may  be  used  pursuant  to  part  I, 
no  such  property  shall  be  acquired  unless 
(1)  it  is  acquired  for  use  exclusively  by  a 
U.S.  agency  or  (2)  it  is  determined  that  such 
property  is  not  needed  for  donation  pursuant 
to  section  203i  J )  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  simular 
limitation,  except  that  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding .$35,000,000   was   provided. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  on 
S45.000.OO0  as  the  dollar  limiUtion  for.;  the 
purposes  of  section  608(b). 

COUNTERPART     (SEC.    609) 

Section  403  of  the  House  amendment  re- 
quired that  whenever  commodities  were  iTur- 
ni.shed  on  a  grant  basis  under  arrangements 
which  resulted  in  the  accrual  of  proceeejs  to 
the  recipient  government  from  the  Import 
and  sale  thereof,  the  recipient  government 
should  agree  to  deposit  the  equivalent  of 
such  proceeds  in  a  special  account  and  make 
available  to  the  Uni'ed  States  such  portion 
r.s  the  United  States  determined  to  be  neces- 
siry  for  U.S.  requirements.  No  provition 
was  made  for  the  disposition  of  the  re- 
rnrcnder  of  the  counterpart  other  than  the 
requirement  that  the  President  take  appro- 
priate measures  to  assure  the  use  of  coun- 
terpart. 

Section  609  of  the  Senate  bill  was  sia^ilar 
tj  t!ie  Hriu.sc  amendment,  except  that  lt|au- 
thorized  the  President  to  decide  whetheir  or 
not  to  require  counterpart  deposits  In  any 
particular  case;  or.  in  the  event  counterpart 
was  required,  it  provided  that  the  balance  of 
counterpart  after  U.S.  requirements  were 
met  should  be  used  for  mutually  agreed 
purpo-ses  for  which  new  funds  authorized  by 
the  bill  would  themselves  be  available. 

Tlie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac- 
cepted a  compromise.  In  general,  the  Ben- 
ate  language  was  approved,  except  that  the 
di.'^cretion  given  the  President  under  the  Ben- 
ate  bill  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  reqiiire 
counterpart  deposits  is  eliminated  and  the 
requirement  of  counterpart  deposits  Is  made 
mandatory.  It  is  agreed  also  that  instead  of 
requiring  the  deposit  of  proceeds  of  "import 
or  sales."  the  deposit  of  sales  proceeds  Only 
is  nece.s.s\ry.  This  is  to  avoid  difficultlee  in 
connection  with  the  collection  of  the  coun- 
terpart equivalent  of  import  duties  collected 
by  the  recipient  country.  In  addition,  the 
language  of  the  provision  was  modificid  to 
make  clear  that  the  counterpart  requirement 
applied  only  to  transactions  under  support- 
ing assist.mcc. 

In  accepting  the  Senate  language  limiting 
the  dep>'.2sit  of  counterpart  to  supporting  as- 
sistance (ch.  4  of  pt.  li,  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  made  clear  their  un- 
derstanding that  foreign  currencies  could 
and  should  be  deposited  when  commodities 
are  made  available  for  sale  by  recipient  coun- 
tries under  development  grants  (title  II  of 
ch.  1 ) ,  except  in  unusual  situations. 

tTSE    OV    FOREIGN     CURRENCIES      (SEC.    613^ 

Section  611  of  the  House  amendment  au- 
thorized the  use  of  cert.iln  local  currencies 
derived  from  the  nnnmilltary  assistance  pro- 
gram but  limited  the  itse  of  such  currencies 
to  tho.'^e  which  have  been  determined  to  be 


in  excess  of  US.  Government  requirements 
and  which  are  authorized  for  use  In  appro- 
priatii^n  acts 

Section  612  of  the  Senate  bill  provided  the 
same  authority  but  did  not  require  appro- 
priation action  and.  In  addition,  provided  a 
priority  to  reservation  of  foreign  currencies 
for  educational  exchange  prog.'-ams. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  a  compromise  which  retained  the 
priority  to  reservation  of  foreign  currencies 
for  educational  exchange  programs  con- 
tained in  the  Senate  bill  Otherwise,  the 
provisions  of  the  House  amendment  were 
accepted,  including  the  requirement  that 
foreign  currencies  might  be  used  In  such 
amounts  as  "may  be  specified  from  time  to 
time  In  appropriation  acts  " 

ACCOUNTING  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES    (SEC     613) 

Section  613  of  the  Senate  bill  established 
new  rates  and  criteria  for  accounting  and 
reporting  procedures  regarding  foreign  cur- 
rencies owed  to  or  owned  by  the  United 
States. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provision  with  amend- 
ments. 

Subsection  (a)  was  amended  to  read  "for 
evaluation  and  central  accounting"  In  the 
place  of  "for  accoimtlng  and  evaluation  " 
This  change  delineates  the  Treasury  respon- 
sibility for  central  accounting  so  that  there 
will  be  no  conflict  with  other  agencies  hav- 
ing responsibilities  in  this  field,  such  as  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Under  this  subsection,  the 
Treasury  will  have  the  responsibility  for 
bringing  together  from  the  accounting  oper- 
ations of  the  various  agencies  the  data  nec- 
essary to  prepare  periodic  overall  accounting 
reports  for  submission  to  Congress  on  a  uni- 
form basis.  This  also  makes  clear  that 
valuation  would  be  a  Treasury  responsibility 
Insofar  as  determining  the  exchange  rates 
at  which  local  currencies  will  be  converted 
into  dollars  In  the  reports. 

In  subsection  (b)  the  word  "reported" 
was  substituted  for  "used."  This  change 
makes  it  clear  that  with  regard  to  valuation 
of  currencies  the  provision  refers  to  the. 
valuation  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
reports  since  this  is  generally  the  only 
relevant  use  of  such  valuations 

In  subsection  (c).  Immediately  after  the 
phrase  "foreign  currencies."  the  words 
"acquired  without  payment  of  dollars"  were 
Inserted.  This  change  Is  designed  to  avoid 
the  implication  that  foreign  currency  report-s 
should  Include  currencies  which  have  been 
purchased  by  agencies  for  dollars  to  meet 
their  current  expenditures  abroad  and  which 
are  Included   In  their   dollar   accountability 

COORDINATION  WPPH   OTHER  COUNTRIES 

Section  615  of  the  House  amendment  re- 
quired the  President  to  provide  for  the  co- 
ordination of  programs  of  a.ssLstance  with 
programs  of  assistance  carried  out  by  other 
foreign  countries  and  International  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  position  in  recognition 
of  the  emphasis  given  to  coordination  both 
in  Section  622:  Coordination  of  Foreign 
Policy,  and  In  the  reorganization  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  economic  assistance. 

TRINCIPLES    OF    THE    ACT    OF    BOGOTA     (SEC.    618) 

Section  616  of  the  House  amendment  re- 
quired that  economic  assistance  to  Latin 
America  pursuant  to  chapter  2  of  part  I 
(Development  Assistance)  be  furnished  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Act  of 
Bogota.  It  also  contained  the  requirement 
that  the  President  shall,  when  requested  by 
a  foreign  nation  and  appropriate,  assist  in 
fostering   measures  of  agrarian   reform.   In- 
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eluding  colonization  and  redistribution  of 
land  with  the  view  to  Insuring  a  wider  and 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  owner- 
ship of  land 

The  Senate  bill  (sec  618)  contained  the 
same  requlrenient  but  did  not  provide  for 
assistance  in  fostering  measures  ol  agrarian 
reform. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  &  clarifying  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senate.  "Title  I  and  II  '  w.h,s  Inserted 
before  chapter  2  of  part  I  in  order  to  make 
clear  that  the  requirement  was  intended  to 
apply  only  to  development  loans  and  gTant.s 
Chapter  2  of  part  1  also  Includes  Investment 
guaranties  and  Investment  Burveys  which 
might  be  used  for  assistance  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica but  to  which  the  principles  of  the  Act 
of  Bogota  are  not  fully  relevant. 

EMPH.^srs      ON      MULTILATERAL      ASSISTANT! 
(SKC.  6191 

Section  619  of  the  Senate  bill  provided  that 
assistance  under  part  I  to  any  Independent 
countries  should,  to  the  maximum  extent  ap- 
propriate In  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 
be  furnished  through  multilateral  organiza- 
tions or  In  accordance  with  multilateral 
plans. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provision.  The  commit- 
tee of  conference  also  believes  that  the  new 
AID  agency  should  make  the  fullest  prac- 
ticable use  of  the  services  of  experts  and 
technical  personnel  of  existing  International 
organizations  such  as  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  Such 
personnel  can  be  of  considerable  assistance 
In  Investigating  and  developing  the  details 
of  self-help  measures,  such  as  fiscal  and 
monetary  reform,  which  should  be  under- 
taken by  recipient  countries  as  an  essential 
condition  of  long-term  assistance  These 
are  Intended  to  be  sugge.<tive  and  not  defini- 
tive of  the  sources  from  which  technical 
personnel  should  be  drawn. 

ASSISTANCE     TO     AND    TRADE     WITH     CfBA 
(SEC.     620 ia> I 

Section  618  of  the  House  amendment  pro- 
vided that  no  assistance  would  be  furnished 
to  the  present  Government  of  Cuba,  the 
President  Is  authorized  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  total  embargo  on  trade  by  the 
United  States  and  Cuba;  and  the  furnishing 
of  assistance  to  any  country  which  furnished 
assistance  to  the  present  Government  of 
Cuba  was  prohibited,  unle.ss  the  President 
determined  such  assistance  was  In  the  na- 
tional and  hemispheric  Interests  of  the 
United  States 

The  Senate  bill  retained  section  552  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
which  provided  simply  that  no  assistance 
should  be  furnished  to  Cuba  under  this  act 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1960  unless  the  President 
determined  that  the  assistance  was  In  the 
national  and  hemispheric  interests  of  the 
United  States 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
receded  from  the  requirement  that  no  assist- 
ance should  be  furnished  any  country  which 
furnished  assistance  to  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba,  recognizing  that  a  finding 
based  upon  national  Interest  and  hemi- 
spheric interests  could  be  conflicting.  It 
might  well  be  that  to  continue  assistance  to 
a  country  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere 
would  be  in  the  national  interest  but  would 
not  Involve  the  hemispheric  Interest.  There- 
fore, the  Senate  position  regarding  the  elim- 
ination of  this  requirement  was  accepted 

ASSISTANCE    TO    COMMUNIST    COUNTRIES     (SBC. 
620(b) ) 

Section  619ia)  of  the  House  amendment 
provided  that  no  asslstiince  should  be  fur- 
nished to  any  country  or  area  dominated  or 
controlled  by  the  international   Communiet 


conspiracy  and  enumerated  17  countries,  in- 
cluding Poland  arid  Yugoslavia. 

Section  620(B)  of  the  Senate  bill  provided 
that  no  assistance  shovild  be  furnished  to  the 
government  of  any  country  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determined  that  such  country  was  not 
dominated  or  contr.>ned  by  the  interr.ational 
Communist  movement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provision  which  does 
not  enumerate  specific  ccuntrles  The  lan- 
guage agreed  to  clearly  expresses  the  re- 
quirement that  no  assistance  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  government  of  any  covintry  un- 
less the  President  determines  that  such 
c  luntry  Is  not  domln.ued  or  contr  lied  by 
the  international  Communist  movement.  It 
is  believed  that  the  Executlse  should  be 
given  full  responsibility  for  determining 
whether  or  not  any  country  Is  dominated  or 
controlled  by  the  international  Communist 
movement  and  should  be  required  to  main- 
tain continuous  vigilance  with  respect  to 
this  matter  and  make  adjustments  In  its 
p^ilicy  whene%er  necessarjv  Consideration 
was  given  to  the  possibility  that  the  enumer- 
ation of  specific  countries  might  relieve  the 
Executive  of  a  certain  amount  of  responsi- 
bility and  might  make  the  Executive  less 
zealous  in  including  additional  governments 
In  the  list  when  changes  occurred  altering 
their  relatuinship  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hovise 
accepted  the  provision  of  section  642  of  the 
Senate  bill  which  continues  in  effect  section 
143  of  the  existing  Mutual  Security  Act  re- 
quiring specified  assurances  as  a  condition 
of    assistance    to    Yugoslavia. 

PFOHIBinON   AGAINST  ASSISTANCE  TO  COUKTRIES 
IN    DEBT    TO    U.S.    CITIZENS     (SEC.     620(C)  ^ 

Section  620(b)  of  the  Senate  bill  prohibits 
a.ssistance  to  the  government  of  any  country 
which  is  Indebted  to  any  US  citizen  who  has 
exhausted  legal  remedies  and  which  debt  is 
not  denied  or  contested  by  such  government. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  provi- 
sion on  this  subject. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  provision  with  a  clarify- 
ing amendment.  The  phrase  "for  g(xxls  or 
services  furnished"  was  added  to  make  clear 
that  the  debt  must  be  for  goods  and  services 
as  distinguished  from  government  bonds  or 
similar  obligations  which  may  be  In  default. 

RESTRKTTION      ON      ASSISTANCE      TO      PRODUCTIVE 
ENTERPRISE      (SEC       620  (d)» 

Section  619) b)  of  the  House  amendment 
prohibited  assistance  under  part  I  of  the  bill 
for  construction  or  operation  of  any  produc- 
tive enterprise  unless  the  country  agreed 
that  it  would  prevent  the  exportation  to  the 
United  States  of  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
annual  production  of  such  facility  during 
the  life  of  the  loan  It  authorized  the  Presi- 
dei'.t  to  establish  Import  controls  in  the 
event  of  the  failure  of  the  country  to  imple- 
ment such  agreement  and  prohibited  waiver 
of  this  subsection  except  where  the  Presi- 
dent determined  such  waiver  to  be  in  the 
national   interest. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  a  com- 
parable provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
Hovise  language  with  the  following  amend- 
ments: 

First,  the  application  of  this  provision  Is 
specifically  limited  to  assistance  provided  In 
the  form  of  development  loans  rather  than 
to  all  economic  assistance  under  part  I  of 
the  bill. 

Second,  instead  of  making  the  limitation 
applicable  to  assistance  for  construction  or 
op)eratlon  of  any  productive  enterprise.  It 
was  made  applicable  only  to  productive  en- 
terprises "where  such  enterprise  will  com- 
pete with  Ui5  enterprise",  that  is.  to  situa- 
tions where  the  pr(xluct  of  the  enterprise 
beiJig  afisisted  will  cooapetc'  m  the  U.S  mar- 
ket du-ectly  with  the  product  of  the  United 
States. 


Third,  the  limitation  on  export  for 
or  consumption  in  the  United  States  of  10 
percent  of  the  annual  production  of  the 
foreign    facility   was    raised   to    20   percent. 

Tlie  language  of  the  final  aeatenoe  was 
modified  to  make  it  poaitive  rather  than 
negative  without  changing  its  meaning  The 
agreed  language  of  this  sentence  Is 

"Tlie  restrictions  lu^posed  by  or  pursuant 
to  this  section  m.iy  be  wal\ed  by  the  Presi- 
dent where  he  determines  that  such  waiver 
is  in  the  national  security  interest  " 

USE    OF    OTHER    US      AGENCIES     (SEC.    621  (a^i 

Section  621  lai  of  the  Senate  bill  Included 
a  sentence  which  provided  that  In  providing 
technical  assistance  under  this  act  in  four 
specific  fields,  the  AID  agency  shotild  utilize, 
to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  facilities 
and  resources  of  appropriate  U.S  Guverii- 
ment  agencies 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
were  In  agreement  with  the  objective  of  the 
Senate  provision  which  is  Intended  to  pre- 
vent duplication  by  the  AID  agency  of  facil- 
ities already  In  existence  ur.der  other  U  .S 
departments  or  agencies  They  accepted  the 
provision  of  the  Senate  bill  with  an  amend- 
ment broadening  Its  application  to  other 
fields  than  those  specifically  enumerated  in 
the  Senate  bill. 

ABOLITION    OF    DEVELOPMENT    LOAN    FUND       SEC. 
621 (C) ) 

Secuon  621(C)  of  the  Senate  bill,  which 
related  to  the  abolition  of  the  Development 
Loan  F\ind,  provided  that  the  President 
should  accept  and  assume  the  assets,  obli- 
gations, and  liabilities  of,  and  rights  estab- 
lished or  acquired  for  the  benefit  of,  or  with 
respect  to.  the  E>evelcpment  Loan  Fund.  In  ^ 
addition,  it  required  that  all  personnel  ol  * 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  AID  agency,  and  called 
for  a  final  report  on  the  Developm^ent  Loan 
F^ind  wltliin  90  days  after  the  date  of  trans- 
fer. 

Section  621(c)  of  the  House  amendmer.t 
which  dealt  with  the  same  matter,  provided 
that  the  President  should  accept  the  assets 
of.  assume  the  obligations  and  liabilities  of. 
and  exerci.se  the  rights  established  or  ac- 
quired for  the  benefit  of,  or  with  respect  to, 
the  Development  Loan  Fund.  In  addition. 
It  provided  for  the  transfer  of  such  personnel 
as  might  be  necessary,  and  omitted  any  re- 
quirement for  a  final  report  of  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
laneu.ige  cf  the  House  amendment,  except 
that  the  re(iu;rcment  for  a  final  report  of  the 
operations  md  condition  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  contained  m  the  Senate  bill  was 
agreed  to.  The  committee  of  conference 
agreed  also  to  revised  anguage  to  make  clear 
that  only  such  DLF  personnel  should  be 
transferred  to  the  AID  agency  as  might  be 
necessary  This  provLslon  will  facilitate  the 
ability  of  the  AID  Administrator  to  weed  out 
those  employees  who  are  tiot  deemed  ade- 
quate to  the  Imjxsrtant  tasks  of  the  Agency. 
Without  requiring  a  wholesale  replacement  of 
f>er6onnel. 

ABOLITION   or  THE   INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION    (SEC     621  (dl) 

Section  621(d)  of  the  Senate  bill,  which 
related  to  the  abolition  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  required  that 
all  personnel  of  the  ICA  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  AID  agency. 

Section  621(d)  of  the  House  amendment, 
which  dealt  with  the  same  matter,  provided 
for  the  transfer  of  such  personnel  as  might 
be  necessary 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  H->use 
aereed  to  a  modification  of  the  language  of 
tho  Hou.ie  nmendmeni  to  eliminate  any  pos- 
sible misin-erpretatlon  of  the  language  of 
the  House  bill  and   tc   make  clear  that  only 
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such  ICA  personnel  should  be  transferred 
to  the  new  agency  as  were  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  necessary.  This  provi- 
sion will  facilitate  the  ability  of  the  AID  Ad- 
ministrator to  weed  out  those  employees  who 
are  not  deemed  adequate  to  the  important 
tasks  of  the  Agency,  without  requiring  a 
wholesale  replacement  of  personnel. 

COORDINATION  OF  FOREIGN  POLICY    (SEC.  622) 

Section  622  of  the  Senate  bill  contained 
three  subsections. 

Subsection  (a)  provided  that  nothing  in 
the  act  should  be  construed  to  infringe  upon 
the  powers  or  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Subsection  (b)  required  the  President  to 
prescribe  appropriate  procedures  to  assure 
coordination  among  U  S.  representatives  in 
each  country  under  the  leadership  of  the 
ambassador. 

Subsection  (o  provided  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  should  be  responsible  for  the  con- 
tinuous supervision  and  general  direction 
of  assistance  programs  under  the  act. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provision 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  this  provision  of  the  Senate  bill  in 
the  belief  that  this  assignment  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  legislation  would  eliminate 
uncertainty  and  clarify  lines  of  authority. 
This  provision  is  identical  to  section  523  (a) , 
(b),  and  (o  of  the  existing  Mutual  Security 
Act. 

RESPONSIBILITY    OF    SECRETARY     OF    DEFENSE 
(SEC.    623  1 

Section  623  of  the  Senate  bill  vested  in 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  a  number  of  respon- 
sibilities relating  to  the  administration  of 
the  military  assistance  program.  The  House 
amendment  did  not  contain  a  comparable 
provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provision  as  providing 
assiu-ance  that  there  will  be  no  confusion 
as  to  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  with 
respect  to  the  administration  of  the  military 
assistance  program.  The  language  of  this 
section  is  identical  to  that  of  section  524  of 
tlie  existing  Mutual  Security   Act. 

INSPECTOR    GENERAL     (SEC.    624  ICi) 

Section  622(e)  of  the  House  amendment 
provided  for  an  Inspector  General.  Foreign 
Assistance,  in  the  Department  of  State  with 
broad  authority  with  respect  to  the  two  pro- 
grams of  economic  and  military  assistance. 
Peace  Corps  programs,  and  programs  of  as- 
.sistance  under  Public  Law  480. 

Section  642(aii2)  of  the  Senate  bill  con- 
tinued unrepealed  section  533A  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  which  provided  for  the 
present   Inspector  General  and  Comptroller. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
provisions  of  the  House  amendment  with  the 
following  amendments: 

I  1 1  The  House  amendment  had  provided 
for  three  Assistant  Inspectors  General,  one 
of  whom  was  to  be  responsible  for  Inspec- 
tion of  engineering,  construction,  and  opera- 
tions and  to  be  qualified  as  a  professional 
engineer.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  agreed  (sec.  624)  that 
the  President  in  his  appointment  of  the 
nine  statutory  officers  having  the  rank  of 
Assistant  Secretary  shall  give  due  considera- 
tion to  persons  qualified  as  professional  en- 
gineers, the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  agreed  to  the  elimination  of  the  engi- 
neering Assistant  Inspector  General  and  ac- 
cepted provision  for  only  two  Assistant  In- 
spectors General. 

2.  Paragraph  (6)  was  amended  to  make 
clear  that  the  authority  of  the  Inspector 
General  to  suspend  all  or  any  part  of  any 
project  or  operation  does  not  include  au- 
thority to  suspend  a  country  program.  The 
Intent  of  the  language  of  the  House  amend- 


ment had  been  made  clear  in  the  comijnittee 
report,  which  stated: 

"The  terms  'project  or  operation"  ate  not 
intended  to  include  an  entire  program  in  a 
country.  They  apply  instead  to  segments  or 
phases  of  country  programs,  including  such 
things  as  construction  projects,  award  of 
contracts,  the  operation  of  a  regional  ofOce,  or 
the  financing  of  particular  types  of  activity." 

Section  622(e)(7)  of  the  House  anicnd- 
ment  contained  a  proviso  which  prohibited 
charging  the  expeiises  of  the  Inspector'  Gen- 
eral against  appropriations  to  carry  out|  mili- 
tary and  nonmilitary  assistance  programs 
and  Peace  Corps  programs  after  the  ejcplra- 
tlon  of  35  days  from  the  date  on  which  any 
appropriate  committee  of  the  Congress,  or 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  delivered  a 
written  request  to  the  Secretary  of  State's 
office  that  it  furiiish  any  document  or  other 
material  relating  to  the  operation  or  fictiv- 
itlcs  of  the  Inspector  General  unles*  and 
ui.tU  such  material  was  furnished. 

This  provision  of  the  House  amendment 
w.\s  retained,  except  that  language  was 
added  permitting  such  Information  to  be 
denied  upon  a  personal  certification  by  the 
President  that  he  has  forbidden  the  fur- 
nishing of  such  information  and  giving  his 
reason  for  so  doing 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  this  requirement  of  a  personal 
certification  by  the  President  in  the  belief 
that  the  President  should  personally  review 
any  denial  of  information  requested  under 
this  authority  and  give  personal  assurance 
that  information  relating  to  waste.  Ineffl- 
cienoy,  or  wrongdoing  in  the  operation  of 
the  foreign  assistance  program  Is  not: being 
withheld  from  the  Congress. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Bouse 
con.sidered  the  possibility  that  if  this  tnodi- 
ficatlon  of  the  House  provision  was  npx  ac- 
cepted, a  refusal  of  information  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  State  c)r  the 
President  would  have  the  effect  of  pitting 
the  Inspector  General  out  of  business  while 
permitting  the  rest  of  the  foreign  assistance 
program  to  go  forward. 

The  committee  of  conference  recorinized 
that  the  Inspector  General,  Foreign  Assist- 
ance, is  assfgned  major  responslbllitieiB  un- 
der this  legislation  and  is  given  broad  au- 
thority for  discharging  his  responsibilities. 
Finding  personnel  qualified  to  perfonjn  the 
neces.sary  functions  will  inevitably  b«i  diffi- 
cult. The  quality  of  the  personnel  selected 
will  determine  the  success  of  the  InstecU.r 
CTenerals  efforts  Because  of  the  magnitude 
and  diversity  of  U.S.  foreign  assistande  op- 
erations, it  is  r?cognized  that  it  will  pe  Im- 
possible to  maintain  a  permanent  staff  tv-hich 
includes  the  variety  of  specialists  necessary 
to  analyze  and  evaluate  all  aspects  of  foreign 
a.s.-ust.-ince  operations.  In  order  to  mefct  this 
situation,  it  is  the  understanding  Of  the 
committee  of  conference  that  the  Ingjbector 
Goncral  will  be  able  under  the  auttbority 
of  the  act  to  contract  for  the  services  of 
en£;incers.  analysts,  and  other  techojcians 
when  neccsr.ry  j[ 

PROFESSIONAL     EKCINEERS      (SEC      624(aV(3)) 

Section  624(a)(3)  of  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
vided for  nine  Assistant  Administrators  In 
the  AID  agency  and  further  provided  that 
one  should  be  the  head  of  the  Office  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  and  that  In  his  se- 
lection, due  consideration  should  be  glten  to 
persons    qualified    as    professional    engineers. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provision  dealing-  with 
professional  engineers. 

SUPERGRADE    POSITIONS    (SEC.    625     (b)    AND    (Ci) 

Section  625 lb)  of  the  Senate  bill  author- 
ized the  employment  in  the  United  States  of 
85  individuals  to  carry  out  economic  assist- 
ance and  to  coordinate  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance.  Such  individuals  could  be 
appointed,  compensated,  or  removed  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  law.    Of 


that  number  60  could  be  supergrades  of 
whom  10  could  be  paid  not  more  than  $19.- 
000.  The  Senate  bill  also  provided  in  sec- 
tion 625(C)  that  12  additional  individuals 
might  be  compensated  at  supergrade  rates  to 
carry  out  military  assistance  programs  Of 
these  12.  3  might  be  paid  not  more  than 
$19,000.  In  summary,  the  Senate  bill  au- 
thorized 72  supergrade  positions  of  which  13 
could  carry  compensation  up  to  $19,000 

Section  623(b)  of  the  House  amendment 
authorized  70  Individuals  to  carry  out  all 
parts  of  the  bill — economic  and  military — 
who  could  be  appointed,  compensated,  or  re- 
moved without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
law.  Of  that  number  45  could  be  sijper- 
grades.  Not  more  than  15  of  the  latter  could 
be  paid  up  to  $19,000 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
retained  the  Senate  language  that  separated 
personnel  employed  to  administer  economic 
assistance  and  to  coordinate  military  and 
economic  programs  from  those  employed  to 
administer  military  assistance  They  agreed 
that  76  of  these  Individuals  may  be  employed 
to  administer  economic  assistance  and 
coordinate  economic  and  military  assistance 
These  may  be  appointed,  compensated,  or  re- 
moved without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
any  law.  Of  the  76,  51  may  be  compensated 
at  supergrade  rates  of  whom  8  may  receive 
up  to  $19,000.  In  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  military  a.sslstance  pro- 
gram the  committee  of  conference  agreed 
that  eight  may  receive  supergrade  salaries  of 
whom  three  may  receive  up  to  $19,000  In 
summary,  the  committee  of  conference 
agreed  to  59  supergrade  positions  of  which 
11  may  carry  compensation  of  not  more  than 
$19,000. 

SELECTION    OUT     (SEC     6  25ie)t 

Section  625(e)  of  the  Senate  bill  author- 
ized a  selectlon-out  procedure  subject  to  an 
appropriate  administrative  appeal  of  person- 
nel appointed  and  assigned  to  the  AID  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  the  authority  contained 
In  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amend- 
ed. The  House  amendment  contained  iden- 
tical language  for  selection  out  but  did  not 
contain  the  provision  for  an  administrative 
appeal.  It  also  included  a  provision  that  In 
exercising  the  selectlon-out  authority  no  po- 
litical test  shall  be  taken  Into  consideration 
and  no  discrimination  shall  be  made  against 
any  person  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or 
color. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  language  that  provides 
for  an  administrative  appeal  In  the  case  of 
those  selected  out.  Since  other  parts  of  the 
bill  make  applicable  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1005  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  which 
prohibits  political  tests  and  discrimination 
based  upon  race,  creed,  or  color,  it  was  not 
deemed  necessary  to  Include  that  provision 
In  this  subsection.  Accordingly  the  mana- 
gers on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the 
Senate  version. 

FOREIGN   LANGUAGE  REQUIREMENT    (SEC     625  (gl. 

Section  625(g)  of  the  Senate  bill  required 
that  the  principles  of  foreign  language  com- 
petence of  section  578  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  apply  to  personnel  engaged  In  assistance 
programs  abroad. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provision.  The  com- 
mittee of  conference  understands  that  this 
requirement  Is  Intended  to  apply  only  to  the 
principles  of  section  578  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  since  special  problems  exist  in  the 
recruitment  and  assignment  of  AID  agency 
technicians  which  do  not  pertain  to  Foreign 
Service  officers  of  the  Department  of  State. 
The  committee  of  conference  expects  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  establish  appro- 
priate standards  of  language  competence  for 
AID  agency  personnel  which  will  be  both  ade- 
quate and  realistic. 
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ACCKPTAWCX         OF         BENTFITS         rROM         rORTICN 
COtTNTRIES     (Sir      625  (hi) 

Section  625(h^  of  the  Senate  bill  provided 
that,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  c»f 
law,  US  officers  and  employees  performing 
function*  under  the  act  should  not  accept 
any  cornpenwttlon  or  any  other  benefits  from 
any  foreign  country. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  contain 
a  comparable  provision 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac- 
cepted this  provision  of  the  Senate  bill  in 
the  belief  that  it  will  contribute  to  a  closer 
control  and  better  administration  of  the 
program. 

rwLic  mroRMATioN  and  »epo«ts    is»c. 

634  I bi  ) 

Section  634(b)  of  the  Senate  bill  provided 
that  in  the  case  of  each  development  loan 
made,  the  President  shall  make  public  ap- 
propriate Information  about  the  loan,  in- 
cluding Information  about  the  borrower. 
the  nature  of  the  activity  being  financed, 
and  the  economic  development  objectives 
being  served  by  the  loan. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable requirement  The  nianagcrs  ou  the 
part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate  pro- 
vision. The  committee  of  conference  un- 
derstands that  the  provision  does  not 
require  Information  to  be  made  public 
which  h.x«i  been  furnished  In  confidence  by 
borrowers  or  which  would  otherwise  not  be 
In  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States 
to  make  public 

CUTOFF  or    ASSISTANCI    WHEN    INFORMATION    IS 

NOT    FUENlhHEB      (SFX.     634     C     i 

Section  632ic)  of  the  House  amendment 
pro\  ided  that  no  funds  niade  available  pur- 
suant to  the  act  should  be  used  to  carry 
out  any  provision  tif  the  act  in  any  country 
or  with  respect  to  any  project  or  activity 
when  documents  or  other  material  relating 
to  administration  of  such  provision  which 
shall  have  been  requested  in  WTlting  by 
congre.ssional  committees  to  the  General 
Accounting  OfTice  have  not  t>een  furnished 
within  35  days 

Section  634(c)  of  the  Senate  bill  applied 
this  limitation  only  to  funds  made  avail- 
able for  nonmilitary  assistance  and  pro\lded 
an  exception  to  the  cutofi  of  such  funds 
when  the  President  certifies  that  he  has 
forbidden  the  furnishing  of  the  material  and 
his  reasons  for  doing  so 

Tlie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  a  compromise  Involving  two  mod- 
ifications of  the  language  contained  In  the 
House  amendment  In  agreeing  to  accept 
the  House  provision  that  made  this  subsec- 
tion applicable  to  both  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  authorized  under  this  act. 
rather  than  limiting  the  application  of  the 
subsection  to  economic  asFi.^ance  alone  as 
was  the  case  In  the  Senate  bill,  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  Insisted  that  the 
Information  requested  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  or  any  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress could  be  denlp(i  upon  a  certification  by 
the  President  that  he  has  forbidden  the  fur- 
nishing of  such  Information  and  his  reason 
for  so  doing,  and  insisted  also  that  written 
requests  for  information  under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  sulisctlcn  could  be  originmed 
only  by  the  General  Accountlns  Office  or  a 
con--  'ttee  of  the  Congress  but  not  by  a  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  The  committee 
of  conference  gave  consideration  to  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  serious  constitutional  questions  were 
raised  by  the  language  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  argument  that  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  of  the  Congress 
would  be  assured  of  the  backing  of  Its  full 
committee  in  any  request  for  Information 
of  sufficient  Importance  to  justify  the  use 
of  the  authority  of  this  subsection. 


REPOETS     ON      PROGRAM     CHANGES      <S«C.     634  (d' 

Section  632 (dl  of  the  House  amendment 
pro^'lded  for  semiannual  reports  on  all  ac- 
tions taken  during  the  period  which  differ 
In  various  WHys  from  the  lllustrati-ve  pro- 
grams Included  In  the  prrtssentation  of  the 
executive  branch  to  the  Congress 

Section  634(d,i  of  the  Senate  bill  was  the 
same,  excsepl  that  It  provided  for  annual 
reports 

T^e  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  requirement  for  aniiual 
reports  with  an  aniendment  requiring  that 
such  reports  should  be  received  by  the  Con- 
gress in  JantJary  In  order  that  they  would 
Ije  "1  m.iximum  ^•aiue  m  acting  on  foreign 
assistance  legislatiorL. 

rTRNISniNC    OF    INFORMATION    TO    CONGRESS    OR 
THE   GENERAL    ACCOUNTING    OFFICE 

Section  632(e)  of  the  House  amendment 
provided  that  all  documents,  papers,  com- 
munications, audits,  reviews,  findings,  re- 
ports, and  other  material  which  relate  to  the 
cperatlons  or  activities  of  any  agency  of  the 
U  S  Government  administering  part  I  or 
part  II  should  be  furnished  to  the  Ocneral 
Accounting  Office  or  to  any  committee  or 
sutKxunmittee  of  the  Congress  charged  with 
considering  legislation  or  appropriation  for, 
or  expenditures  of.  such  agency,  upon  re- 
quest 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

TTie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  elimination  of  this  subsection 
because  the  language  of  subsection  632(c) 
of  the  bill  deals  with  the  s;une  matter  In  a 
niL.re  effective  manner. 

EMPHASIS    or    LOANS      l  SEC    635(ail 

Section  635(r)  of  the  Senate  bill  provided 
that  assistance  under  the  act  should  empha- 
size loans  rather  than  grants  wherever  pos- 
sible. 

The  Hoxise  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provision  because  they 
favor  making  Rsslstance  available  on  a  loan 
rather  than  a  grant  b.-'.sis  when  possible 

GENERAL    AUTHORITIES     (SEC    63Slbi) 

Section  633(b)  of  the  House  amendment 
authorized  the  President  to  enter  into  a 
variety  of  transactions  including  loans  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  and  within  the 
limitations  of  the  act. 

The  comparable  section  of  the  Senate  bill. 
section  635(bi.  did  not  Include  a  specific 
reference  to  loans  and  did  not  Include  the 
phrase    'wuhln  the  limitations." 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  a  Senate  amendment  striking  out 
the  introductory  clause  in  the  House  amend- 
ment "except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  "  This  clause  was  con- 
sidered redundant  m  view  of  the  final  clause 
of  the  same  provision  which  referred  to 
"within  the  limitations"  of  the  act. 

ADMISSION  OF  ALIEN  PARTICIPANTS    (SEC    635  (f )  ) 

Sc-tion  633(f)  of  th^  H-^use  amendment 
authorizod  admission  of  alien  participants  if 
otherwise  admissible  as  nonimmigrant,?,  de- 
ilned  in  section  101(a)  ( 15)  (H)  of  the  Imml- 
pration  and  Nationality  Act,  In  such  cate- 
gories of  paragraph  (H)  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  regulations  promulgated  by  tlie  Secietary 
of  Stute  and  the  Attorney  General 

Section  635(e)  of  the  Senate  bill  author- 
izod the  admission  of  alien  particip.Tnts  to 
the  United  States,  if  otherwise  qualified  as 
nonimmigrants  in  section  101(a)  (15)  (relat- 
ing to  nonresident  aliens)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
Senate  version  because  there  is  at  present  no 
specific  catpgijiv  under  reciion  10\  '  m  '  lb) 
which  would  adequately  cover  fcjen  partici- 
pants In  the  technical  assistar^iie  program. 
The  Senate  version  closely  parallels  aectlon 


201  (a)  of  the  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1»48  which 
deals  with  the  admission  of  excliangv  rlsl- 
tors  There  U  now  pending  In  the  Hovise 
S.  1154  which  recently  passed  the  Senate  and 
a  C'.impanioii  measure.  HR  8666.  These 
wouW  add  a  new  paragraph  ij)  to  section 
101  (a)  (15^  of  the  ImmlgraUon  and  NaUoual- 
ity  Act  which  would  spedflcally  cover  ex- 
change vtslto-rs  and  participants  In  programs 
of  techr.lcal  assistance.  Pending  enactment 
of  one  of  these  measures  or  other  legislation 
to  add  a  catcg<jry  to  section  101(a)  (16)  cov- 
ering admlasion  of  alien  pEirtlclpantc,  the 
Senate  versir  n  is  necessary  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate basis  i  3r  the  admissi'  n  of  such  partlcl- 
j>ants. 

VUiZCT   ACQ-'ISITION    OF    EQUITY    SECURITIES 
(SEC      635  (g     (31  ) 

Section  635(f)(3)  o.r  the  Senate  biU  au- 
thorized the  President  .n  making  loans  under 
Llae  act  to  actjuire  any  property  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine  with  a 
proviso  that  equity  security  could  not  be 
directly  purchased,  although  such  securities 
could  be  accjulred  by  other  means  such  as 
through  enforcement  of  liens  or  pledges. 

Section  6C-3igM3i  of  the  House  amend- 
ment, while  Including  the  same  authority, 
did  not  contain  the  limitation  against  the 
acquisition  ilirough  direct  purchase  of  equity 
securities. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provision. 

BETTLEMENT     AND    ARBITRATION     (SEC      635(1)  > 

Section  6'5.h)  of  the  Senate  bill  author- 
ized the  settlement  of  claims  and  arbitration 
of  disputes  arising  out  of  any  Investment 
guaranty  operations  and  stipulated  that  the 
arbitration  must  be  consented  to  by  both 
parties 

Section  633  >  i )  of  the  House  amendment 
contained  similar  authority  for  the  sett^- 
ment  of  claims  and  the  arbitration  of  dis- 
putes, but  extended  It  to  cover  matters 
arising  out  of  operations  under  the  act  and 
did  not  limit  it  to  Investment  guaranty  op- 
erations. Also,  the  House  amendment  did 
not  contain  any  stipulation  as  to  the  need 
for  the  consent  of  the  parties. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provision  since  It  tended 
to  be  more  lunlting  and  more  closely  con- 
formed to  tiie  expected  use  of  the  authority 
granted. 

PROVISIONS    ON    USES    OF   FX'NDS     (SEC     636  > 

Section  635  of  the  Senate  bill,  following  the 
practice  In  existing  law.  enumerated  the 
basic  administrative  authorities  necessary 
for  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  AID  pro- 
gram. Some  of  these  were  Identical  with 
existing  law;  others  were  modifications 
The  House  amendment  moved  those  items 
In  existing  law  that  were  retained  ■without 
change  to  section  642iai  i2)  which  lists  the 
unrepealed  parts  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended  Those  authorltlee  that 
were  m(5dlfied  by  the  House  were  enumerated 
In  section  634  of  the  HDUse  amendment. 

The  managers  on  the  part  cf  the  House 
accepted  the  arrangement  in  section  636iai 
of  the  Senate  bill  which  retained  In  a  single 
section  of  the  L-iw  all  the  basic  authorities 
Tlie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  language  with  amend- 
ments as  follows: 

The  language  limiting  the  purchase  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles  for  the  official  use 
of  the  head  of  the  AID  Agency  to  a  single 
vehicle  as  it  appeared  in  the  Senate  bill  was 
clarified. 

The  Senate  bill  permitted  long-term  leases 
(not  to  exceed  10  years)  for  office  space,  liv- 
ing quarters,  and  other  necessary  facilities. 
The  House  cmendment  authorized  advance 
pa.nnents  In  excess  of  1  year  for  leases  for 
facilities  but  did  net  auuhonze  the  making 
of  a  lease  which  exceeded  1  year's  duration. 
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Experience  has  demonstrated  the  necessity 
for  long-term  lease  authority  in  some  of  the 
countries  in  which  aid  programs  are  con- 
ducted. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  therefore  accepted  the  language  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  payment  of 
transportation  costs  of  remains  of  partici- 
pants to  their  homes  or  to  a  place  of  burial. 
The  House  amendment  permitted  payment  of 
such  costs  only  to  the  participants'  former 
homes.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
In  some  cases  transportation  of  remains  to 
former  homes  is  undesirable  and  shipment  to 
places  of  burial  other  than  the  former  home 
is  more  desirable.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  accepted  the  language  In  the 
Senate  bill. 

Section  636(b)  of  the  Senate  bill  author- 
ized both  military  and  economic  assistance 
funds  to  be  used  for  personnel  compensa- 
tion, allowances,  and  travel:  and  for  print- 
ing and  binding  without  regard  to  any  other 
law.  It  also  provided  that  such  laws  as 
might  be  necessary  may  be  waived  in  con- 
nection with  expenditures  abroad  for  sup- 
plies, services,  and  other  administrative  and 
operating  expenses  other  than  compensation 
of  personnel. 

The  House  amendment  contained  this 
identical  authority  by  continuing  section 
411(d)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  under  section  642(a)(2)(d). 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provision  as  being  more 
appropriate  in  that  it  brings  together  in 
one  bill  all  of  the  basic  administrative  au- 
thorities. 

Section  636(c)  of  the  Senate  bill  contained 
an  authorization  for  the  construction  or 
acquisition  of  living  quarters,  office  space, 
and  supporting  facilities  overseas  for  use  by 
US.  Government  employees  and  their  de- 
pendents in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $4 
million  In  any  fiscal  year.  The  funds  used 
for  this  purpose  are  to  come  from  those 
funds  available  for  assistance  under  part  I 
except  development  loan  money.  The  House 
amendment  contained  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

It  has  been  found  that  in  many  areas 
necessary  facilities  either  cannot  be  leased 
because  they  do  not  exist,  are  not  available 
because  of  the  heavy  demand  for  such  fa- 
cilities, or  because  rental  is  so  high  as  to 
make  it  uneconomical  to  lease.  In  more 
than  two- thirds  of  the  new  post-s  in  Africa 
facilities  such  as  living  quarters,  office  space, 
schools,  and  hospitals  are  not  available  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  accommodate  AID 
personnel.  The  specific  authority  to  con- 
struct or  otherwise  acquire  schools  and  hos- 
pitals will  permit  use  of  AID  funds  to  meet 
the  needs  of  dependents  of  U.S.  Government 
personnel  In  localities  where  it  is  necessary 
for  the  AID  program  to  acquire  or  construct 
such  facilities. 

The  committee  of  conference  qualified  the 
living  quarters  that  may  be  acquired  or  con- 
structed to  those  that  are  essential  for  the 
use  of  American  personnel  and  reduced  the 
amount  available  for  these  program.s  in  any 
fiscal  year  to  $3  million. 

Section  636(di  of  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  amendment  contained  identical  lan- 
guage authorizing  the  use  of  not  more  than 
$1.5  million  la  any  fiscal  year  of  funds  avail- 
able under  part  I  (except  development  loan 
money)  for  assistance  to  schools  established, 
or  to  be  established,  abroad  for  the  educa- 
tion of  dependents  of  U.S.  Government  per- 
sonnel whenever  such  action  would  be  more 
economical  or  best  serve  U.S.  interests  in 
providing  such  education.  To  make  clear 
that  this  authority  would  not  permit  the 
duplication  of  facilities  authorized  in  sub- 
section (c)  the  Senate  bill  included  the 
words  "in  lieu  of  acquisition  or  construction 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section," 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac- 
cepted the  language  in  the  Senate  bill. 


Section  636(g)(1)  set  a  limit  of  $300,000 
in  any  fiscal  year  on  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penses that  may  be  incurred  from  funds 
made  available  for  purposes  of  military  as- 
sistance. The  House  amendment  did  not 
contain  any  limitation  Tiie  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate 
language. 

Section  636(gi(3)  of  the  Senate  bill  au- 
thorized the  maintenance,  repair,  lultera- 
tions,  and  furnishing  of  US-owned  facili- 
ties for  the  training  of  foreign  military  per- 
sonnel without  regard  to  certain  statuties  re- 
lating to  public  contracts. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provlsion.s. 

Tlie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provision  which  was 
designed  primarily  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  provide  available  facilities 
for  an  Inter-Amerlcun  Defense  College  to  be 
used  for  training  students  from  member 
countries  of  the  Inter-American  Di^fense 
Board. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES      I  SEC.     63t 

Section  637(a)  of  the  Senate  bill  author- 
ized an  appropriation  of  $51  million  for  the 
admini.'^tratlve  expen"^es  of  the  AID  agency. 
The  House  amendment  authorized  an  ap- 
propriation of  $49  million  for  that  purpose. 
The  committee  of  conference  agreed  upon 
an  authorization  of  $50  million 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  svibsectloh  (b) 
that  constituted  a  permanent  authorisation 
of  appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  administrative  expenses  related  to  func- 
tions under  the  act  and  certain  unrepealed 
provisions  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  such  as  the  coordination 
of  economic  and  military  assistance  and  the 
support  of  NATO  activities.  This  was  a 
continuation  of  section  411(c)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954  The  House  amend- 
ment   contained    no   comparable    provision. 

At  the  time  the  foreign  aid  bill  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  executive  branch,  it  was  con- 
templated that  the  necessary  approprlntions 
would  be  requested  as  part  of  the  regular 
Department  of  State  Appropriation  Act. 
This  did  not  prove  feasible.  The  continua- 
tion of  the  authorization  provided  in  sec- 
tion 411(c)  is  required  In  order  to  pfrmit 
an  appropriation  for  this  purpose  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1962  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
therefore  accepted  the  language  in  th«i  Sen- 
ate bin. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  ilouse 
accepted  the  Senate  provision  with  tlie  un- 
derstanding that  military  and  econonilc  as- 
sistance In  numerous  instances  cannot  al- 
ways practicably  be  Identified  However, 
the  committee  of  conference  believes  that 
as  a  minimum  the  facilities  housing  U.S. 
AID  missions  can  be  so  marked  also,  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  find  ways 
to  more  fully  carry  out  such  an  iden-Jjlflca- 
tion  policy. 

IDENTIFICATION    OF    SOURCE    OF    U  S.    ASSISTANCE 

I  SEC.    64  1  > 

Section  641  of  the  Senate  bill  required 
that  economic  and  military  assistance  be 
identified  appropriately  overseas  as  'Ameri- 
can Aid." 

Section  641  of  the  House  amendment  did 
not  contain  a  comparable  requirement  con- 
cerning the  Identification  of  program$  un- 
der the  act. 

ASSISTANCE   TO    YUGOSLAVIA     (SEC.    642(a)  i2i) 

Section  642(a)(2)  of  the  Senate  bUi  left 
unrepealed  section  143  of  the  MutuU  Se- 
curity Act  which  requires  that  in  furrdsh- 
ing  assistance  to  Yugoslavia,  the  President 
continuously  assure  himself  that  Yugoslavia 
is  free  from  the  international  Communist 
movement  and  that  the  furniEhing  of  such 
assistance  is  In  the  interest  of  the  national 
security. 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
concurred  with  the  Senate  In  retaining  un- 
repealed this  provision  which  specifically  re- 
quires this  determination  be  made  In  regard 
to  Yugoslavia. 

FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE  ACTrVITIES  (SEC. 
642(ai (2) ) 

Section  642(a)  (2)  of  the  Senate  bill  con- 
tinued as  unrepealed  section  514  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act.  which  required,  ujxjn 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  reser- 
vation of  foreign  currencies  for  international 
educational    exchange    activities. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision,  and  the  manaeers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  acceined  tl.e  Senate  pro- 
vision. 

ASSISTANCE   TO    REFUGEES     (SEC     642(3  1  (2  11 

Section  642(a)(2)  of  the  Senate  bill  left 
unrepealed  section  451(C)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  and  provided  that  the  author- 
ity for  refugee  programs  and  the  use  of  con- 
tingency funds  to  finance  these  programs. 
Including  Cuban  refugees,  would  continue 
until  the  enactment  of  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriating legislation. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provision  since  the  au- 
thority provided  by  the  Senate  provision 
expires  upon  the  enactment  of  legislation 
authorizing  and  appropriating  funds  for  the 
activities  specified.  The  committee  of  con- 
ference understands  that  legislation  (HR 
8291)  is  currently  being  considered  in  the 
House.  However,  should  this  bill  unexpect- 
edly be  held  up,  this  will  authorize  the 
c/)ntlnuance  of  refugee  programs  until  final 
passage  of  the   proposed   legislation 

DEFENSE    BASE    ACT    AND    WAR    HAZ.\RDS    COMPEN- 
SATION    ACT      (SECS.     701     AND     702  1 

Section  701(1)  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  the  Defense  Base  Act  to  extend  the 
workmen's  compensation  coverage  of  that 
act  to  contracts  under  any  successor  act  to 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended 
(which  would  include  the  new  foreign  assist- 
ance bill),  other  than  contracts  financed  by 
loans  repayable  In  dollars,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
financing  agency,  determined  that  such  cov- 
erage would  be  appropriate.  Section  701  (2  i 
amended  the  Defense  Base  Act  to  apply  the 
coverage  of  that  act  retroactively  to  any  and 
all  contracts  which  were  not  completed  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill  Sec- 
tion 702  of  the  House  amendment  similarly 
amended  the  War  Hazards  Compensation  Act. 
which  provides  war  risk  hazard  and  Intern- 
ment compensation  coverage 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provisions. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
accepted  the  House  amendment  with 
amendments.  The  language  in  the  House 
version  would  have  two  unintended  effects 
First,  the  deletion  of  the  exception  for  DLF 
contracts  would  have  the  unintended  effect 
of  subjecting  existing  DLF  contracts  to  the 
retroactive  coverage  of  these  two  statutes 
Second,  the  proposal  to  exclude  contracts 
financed  by  loans  repayable  In  dollars  under 
any  successor  act  to  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  was  Intended  as  excluding  only  con- 
tracts financed  under  the  development 
lending  section  of  the  bill  but  it  would  also 
have  excluded  any  contracts  financed  by 
dollar  repayable  loans  under  other  categories 
in  the  bill.  The  amended  language  accepted 
by  the  committee  of  conference  leaves  un- 
affected existing  DLF  contracts  which  were 
absolutely  excluded  from  coverage  by  the 
two  acts  but  permits  coverage  of  contracts 
financed  by  development  loans  under  the 
bill  upon  the  determination  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 
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RESPONSIBILrrT   OP  SECRETARY   OF  STATE  FOR  AD- 
MINISTRATION  OF   BATTLE  ACT    I  SEC.   7031 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  an 
amendment  to  section  703ia)  which 
amended  section  305  of  the  Battle  Act  so  as 
to  provide  a  permanent  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations to  the  I>epartment  of  State  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  that  act  The 
amendment  substituted  "Secretary  of  State" 
for  "Department  of  Stale"  and  added  "to  ad- 
minister and"  before  "carry  out".  These 
changes  make  clear  that  the  Secretary  of 
Stat*  Is  the  statutory  Administrator  of  the 
Battle  Act,  thereby  in  effect  replacing  the 
obsolete  language  of  section  102  of  that  act 

IMPROPER  CURRENCY    TRANSACTIONS    ABROAD 
(SEC.  707) 

Section  707  of  the  Senate  bill  amended 
section  523(d)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  to 
authorize  the  President  to  direct  Issuance  of 
regulations  governing  the  extent  to  which  pay 
allowances  received  and  to  be  used  in  any 
country  should  be  paid  in  local  currency 
"whenever  the  President  determines  that 
prevention  of  Improper  currency  transactions 
in  a  given  country  requires  it  "  The  House 
bill    contained    no   comparable    provision 

This  provision  was  Inserted  In  the  Mvitual 
Security  Act  of  I960  as  a  result  of  scandals 
Involving  Air  Force  personnel  In  black- 
market    currency   operations    in    Turkey 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  language  In  the  Senate  bill 
The  committee  of  conference  was  of  the 
opinion  that  clarifying  the  criteria  would  fa- 
cilitate implementation  of  this  provision 
where  required. 

INTERPARLIAMENTARY     UNION     (SEC      7  101 

Section  709  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  the  act  authorizing  US  participa- 
tion in  the  Interparliamentary  Union  to  in- 
crease from  $33,000  to  $48,000  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  this  purpose  The 
effect  was  to  Increase  from  #15  000  to  $30  000 
the  amount  available  for  expenses  of  the 
American  group.  It  left  unchanged  the 
amount  of  $18,000  available  for  contribu- 
tions to  the  Bureau  of  the  Union  The  Sen- 
ate bill  contained  no  comparable  provision. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
receded  with  an  amendment  limiting  such 
increase  to  the  fiscal  year  1962 

Thomas   E    Morgan 

Clement  J    Zablocki, 

Omar  Burleson. 

Frances  P    Bolton. 

Walter  H     Judd. 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr  Speaker.  1  yielci 
myself  10  mmtites. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which  the  House 
manaKers  brmp  back  today  is  the  re- 
sult of  long  and  arduou.s  negotiation 
Tlie  conferees  held  long  sessions  on  6 
days  There  were  over  130  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  bills,  and 
as  you  all  are  aware  some  of  these  dif- 
ferences involved  fundamental  conflicts. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  House  conferees 
who  have  given  so  much  lime  to  their 
task.  Throughout  the  conference  their 
attitude  has  been  constructive,  and  in 
the  consideration  of  each  issue  the  dom- 
inating objective  has  been  to  work  out  a 
fair  arrangement  that  would  make  the 
program  work  better. 

The  predominatinp  issue  in  the  con- 
ference was  the  issue  of  Treasury  bor- 
rowing to  finance  developm?nt  loans 
just  as  it  had  been  the  predominating 
issue  in  the  House  debate  The  Senate 
conferees  were  very  strongly  committed 
to  the  principle  of  Treasury  borrowing 


and  were  support^ed  in  their  views  by  a 
substantial  vote  in  favor  of  Treasury 
borrowing  in  the  Senate. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  were  firmly  convinced  on  the  basis 
of  our  experience  during  the  5  days  of 
consideration  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  on 
the  House  floor  that  the  majority  of  the 
House  was  and  is  opposed  to  financing 
development  loans  by  Treasury  borrow- 
ing. After  long  discussion,  agreement 
was  reached  on  this  point  only  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  the  fifth  day  of  the  con- 
ference. In  order  to  get  agreement  to 
the  complete  elimination  of  Treasury 
borrowing,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
House  to  make  concessions  on  other 
points. 

The  bill  we  bring  back  upholds  the 
position  of  the  House. 

The  consideration  of  the  development 
loan  program  this  year  in  the  House 
made  clear  however,  the  need  for  long- 
range  commitments,  and  many  of  those 
who  most  strongly  opposed  financing 
such  commitments  by  Treasury  borrow- 
ing made  clear  during  the  House  debate 
their  support  for  the  nece.ssity  for  mak- 
ing long-range  comniitnienls. 

The  languat:e  adopted  in  the  confer- 
ence makes  it  po,ssible  for  the  United 
States  to  make  commitments  for  future 
financmg  of  development  programs  of 
the  less-developed  countries  which  will 
be  helpful  and  reassuriiiiz  to  these  coun- 
tiies  while  at  the  same  time  preserving 
the  normal  congressional  pr(xedures 
with  annual  appropriations. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yieW 

Mr  MORGAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT  I  am  sure  T  speak  the 
sentiments  of  most  if  not  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  when  I  say  that  the 
gentleman  is  to  be  congratulat-ed  upon 
the  tremendous  job  he  has  done  on  this 
difficult  and  important  subject  He  and 
the  Members  of  the  House  who  accom- 
panied him  in  the  conference  are  all  to 
be  commended.  This  is  certainly  one 
of  the  legislative  land  marks  of  this  or 
any  other  year 

I  think  the  bill  preserves,  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  said,  the  position  of  the 
Hou.se;  but  it  is  a  fine  and  reasonable 
compromise  between  the  bills  passed  by 
the  two  bodies.  Under  this  conference 
report  the  mutual  security  program  can 
move  forward  and  meet  the  responsibili- 
ties that  lie  ahead.  A«ain  I  commend 
the  gentleman  and  on  behalf  of  the  en- 
tire Hou.se  thank  him  for  the  great  job 
he  has  done. 

Mr.  MORGAN  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  HALLECK  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  L  too.  want  to  com- 
mend the  conferees  w  ho  were  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  House.  In  my  opin- 
ion they  stood  their  ground. 

The  great  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  bills  passed  by  the  other  body 
aiid  this  body  is.  as  the  gentleman  said, 
the  issue  of  Treasury  borrowing  against 
congressional  appropriation  and  the 
matter  of  long-term  planning.  I  have 
said  that  long-term  planning  was  highly 


desirable,  but  at  the  same  time  we  have 
insisted  that  there  be  an  annual  review- 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
The  executive  branch  I  am  sure  feels 
that  the  compromise,  if  such  it  may  be 
called,  that  has  been  arrived  at  preserves 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
particularly  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Flepresenlatives. 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  it- 
self, the  right  to  an  annual  review,  be- 
cause the  language  of  the  conference 
report  provides  for  annual  appropria- 
tions. 

I  think  my  view  in  that  regard  has 
beeJi  corroborated  by  the  statement  of 
President  Kennedy  l.imself  at  his  press 
conference  when  he  said  that,  of  course, 
the  re.sponsibilities  and  rights  and  au- 
thority of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  right  of  appropriation  here  has  been 
preserved  in  this  conference  report. 

Mr  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield ^ 

Mr  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michican. 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  I, 
too.  would  like  to  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  and  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  in  paying  tribute  to  thp 
conferees  for  working  out  this  report 
that  carries  out  the  intent  of  the  House 
in  great  detail 

Mr  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  language  agreed  to  appears  on 
page  17289  of  the  Congressional  Record 
and  is  contained  in  section  202  of  the 
bill.  I  invite  each  Member  to  read  it 
carefully 

The  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $1,200  million  for  fiscal  1962,  which  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  authorization  in 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House.  In  addi- 
tion, authorizations  of  $1,500  million  are 
provided  for  each  of  the  next  4  fiscal 
years 

The  language  accepted  by  the  confer- 
ence authorizes  the  President  to  enter 
into  agreements  committing  funds  au- 
tlionzed  to  be  appropriated  within  the 
limits  contained  in  the  bill  but  subject  to 
annual  appropriation.  All  such  commit- 
ments will  be  made  with  the  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  borrowing  coun- 
try that  funds  will  only  be  forthcoming 
after  appropiialion. 

The  legislation  as  agreed  to  assures 
congressional  control.  Appropriations 
will  be  requested  each  year,  and  these 
requests  will  be  handled  in  the  normal 
manner.  In  addition,  subsection  202' c» 
of  the  bill  r-equires  that  notice  be  given 
to  the  Congress  of  each  agreement  in- 
volving funds  not  yet  appropriated 
whenever  such  agreements  are  entered 
into. 

One  of  the  difficult  points  in  the  con- 
frrence  was  the  statement  of  policy. 
Both  bills  had  rather  comprehensive 
policy  statements  which  were  basically 
in  agreement  on  most  issues,  and  on  most 
points  it  was  relatively  easy  to  work  out 
a  compromise  which  combined  the  basic 
concepts  of  the  Senate  and  House  bills. 

There  was  rather  fundamental  dis- 
agreement, however,  as  to  the  language 
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relating  to  freedom  of  navigation  on  in- 
ternational waterways.  After  long  dis- 
cussion and  in  the  face  of  strong  opposi- 
tion, a  compromise  was  agreed  to,  giving 
expression  of  U.S.  support  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  of  navigation  on  Inter- 
national waterways  and  of  the  right  of 
all  private  persons  to  travel  and  pursue 
their  lawful  activities  without  discrimi- 
nation as  to  race  or  religion. 

A  provision  in  the  House  bill  express- 
ing U.S.  opposition  to  the  recognition  of 
Red  China  or  the  seating  of  Red  China 
in  the  United  Nations  was  deleted  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  34  had  already  passed  the 
Senate  and  was  scheduled  for  considera- 
tion in  the  House  today. 

The  House  bill  included  provisions  to 
curtail  the  use  of  foreign  aid  funds  to 
build  up  industries  in  foreign  countries 
which  would  compete  with  U.S.  indus- 
tries. After  long  discussion  it  was  nec- 
essary for  the  House  to  compromise,  but 
the  compromise  agreed  to  retain  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  House  bill. 

We  retained  the  requirement  with  re- 
spect to  development  grants  that  "if  the 
President  finds  that  assistance  proposed 
to  be  furnished  under  this  title  would 
have  a  substantially  adverse  effect  upon 
the  U.S.  economy,  or  a  substantial  seg- 
ment thereof,  the  assistance  shall  not  be 
furnished."  We  had  to  accept,  however, 
the  elimination  of  the  same  restriction 
as  applies  to  development  loans.  Sub- 
section 620(d)  of  the  bill,  however,  re- 
tains the  fundamental  concepts  of  sec- 
tion 619* b)  of  the  House  bill,  although 
the  limitation  on  export  for  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States  was  raised  from 
10  to  20  percent  of  the  annual  production 
of  the  foreign  facility. 

We  had  to  work  out  a  compromise  with 
the  Senate  regarding  supergrades.  The 
Senate  bill  authorized  72  supergrades, 
the  House  bill,  45.  We  agreed  to  a  figure 
of  59.  This  was  a  case  where  it  was 
impossible  for  either  side  to  insist  on 
having  its  own  way. 

The  House  bill  included  provisions  to 
curtail  the  use  of  foreign  aid  funds  to 
build  up  industries  in  foreign  countries 
which  would  compete  with  U.S.  indus- 
tries. After  long  discussion  it  was  nec- 
essary for  the  House  to  compromise,  but 
the  compromise  agreed  to  retain  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reading  on  page  17843 
of  the  Record,  the  conference  report 
as  printed  in  the  Record,  i  find  this 
language  under  202 ^ a) : 

It  Is  understood  that  the  conferees  re- 
gard the  language  In  the  bill  as  authority 
for  the  Executive  to  make  commitments 
which  will  be  honored  by  the  Congress  un- 
less there  1b  evidence  of  obvious  bad  man- 
agement or  the  other  country  has  failed  to 
meet  its  responsibilities. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  is 
this:  WTiere  did  this  language  come 
from?    Who  prepared  this  language? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Is  the  gentleman  re- 
ferring to  the  language  in  the  report  or 
in  the  statement  of  the  managers? 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
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I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  it  is 
very  peculiar  language  coming  from  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House.  I 
cannot  believe  it  was  written  by  the 
committee.  I  am  wondering  if  this 
language  was  written  downtown? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No.  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  the  language  was  not 
written  downtown. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Part  of  the  agreement 
that  was  finally  reached  when  the  con- 
ferees receded  from  their  long  and  de- 
termined insistence  on  Treasury  bor- 
rowing was  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  put  that  statement  in 
our  report  to  the  House,  which  we  did. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  In  reference  to  the  same 
language  referred  to  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  in  this  morning  s  newspaper 
the  transcript  of  the  Presidents  news 
conference  of  yesterday  quotes  the 
President  along  this  line:  P'lrst  he  was 
asked,  if  this  language  in  section 
202<b)  is  put  in  the  basic  law,  would 
he  think  there  was  at  least  a  kind  of  a 
moral  obligation  upon  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  honor  those  com- 
mitments with  appropriations? 

The  President  rephed: 

No,  I  would  think  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  would  have  to  make  their 
own — meet    their    own    responsibility. 

The  President  seems  to  say  that  al- 
though conditional  ♦ommitments  can  be 
made,  they  are  subject  to  the  appro- 
priations pi-ocess  and  in  no  sense  is  there 
a  moral  obligation  acro.ss  the  board  to 
supply  the  funds. 

What  would  be  the  gentleman's  Com- 
ment? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  stated  the  facts 
correctly.  I  think  it  is  up  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  to  decide  what 
their  responsibilities  are.  They  will 
have  to  consider  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  to  other  nations  as  well 
as  other  factors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  agreement  on  the 
amount  of  money  involved  in  the  bill 
is  also  mentioned  in  the  table  on  page 
17842  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
Briefly,  the  conference  agreed  to  a  total 
for  fiscal  year  1962  of  $4,253,500,000. 

This  was  $115  million  less  than  au- 
thorized in  the  House  bill,  and  $177 
million  more  than  authorized  in  the  Ben- 
ate  bill.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  tO  ap- 
prove the  conference  report.  This  is  a 
long  bill  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
old  mutual  security  legislation  contained 
in  the  act  of  1954.  The  conferees  have 
worked  hard  and  long,  and  have  aaived 
at  a  satisfactory  compromise.  It  was  not 
ea.sy  to  overcome  the  Senate's  insistence 
on  a  Treasury  borrowing  program.  I 
feel  confident  that  the  Houjc  will  acrree 
that  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  have  defended  the  position  of  the 
House  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  I 
think  the  conference  report  should  be 
adopted. 


Mr,    HAYS.     Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr   MORGAN.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  not 
often  that  I  take  the  time  of  the  House 
to  praise  any  Member  of  the  House  or 
eulogize  anyone.  But  I  do  think  that 
after  sitting  through  many  weeks  o: 
hearings  of  the  P'oreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  MoRG.^N]  deserves  the  com- 
mendation of  every  Member  of  the 
House,  I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman 
mi.ssed  a  single  .session,  or  more  than 
a  few  minutes  of  any  session,  when  he 
might  have  been  called  to  the  telephone. 
The  gentleman  gave  every  member  of 
the  committee  who  had  any  objection  or 
who  had  any  amendment  or  who  had 
any  complaint  a  complete  and  full 
amount  of  time  to  state  that  complaint 
and  offer  amendments,  and  to  state  their 
objection.  He  was  absolutely  fair  and 
impartial.  I  understand,  although  I  was 
not  a  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee, from  the  conferees,  that  he  was 
a  tower  of  strength  in  the  conference 
to  mamtain  the  position  of  the  House, 
and  that  he  stood  fast  when  he  was  be- 
labored and  beleaguered  by  the  Senate 
to  i-ecede,  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania  1  Mr.  Morgan]  did  a  mag- 
nificient  job  in  the  hearings  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  done  a  tremendous 
job  in  conference,  I  think  the  House 
really,  is  in  his  debt, 

Mr.  BURLESON,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr,  Speaker,  as 
one  of  the  conferees  on  the  mutual 
security  bill.  I  wish  to  testify  to  the 
diligence  and  dedication  of  those  serv- 
ing on  the  conference  to  maintain  the 
position  of  the  House.  I  can  do  so  with 
grace,  since  my  ovin  contribution  was  of 
no  great  significance. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  I  give  you  the  complete 
assurance  that  the  conferees  have 
brought  back  a  report,  now  presented  to 
you,  which  is  the  very  best  possible  to 
attain.  By  a  compari-son  of  the  two  ver- 
sions passed  by  this  House  and  the  other 
body,  your  decision  against  Treasury 
borrowing,  commonly  known  as  back- 
door financing,  has  been  su.stained.  Re- 
view and  annual  appropriations  by  the 
Appi-opriations  Committee  are  provided, 
and  other  safeguards  and  limitations  are 
written  in  to  give  the  strongest  possible 
control  over  financing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  conferee,  I  was  an 
agent  of  the  Hou.^e.  In  that  capacity,  I 
joined  with  my  chairman  and  our  other 
colleagues  in  signing  the  report.  I  joined 
with  them  in  the  strongest  representa- 
tion to  our  counterparts  in  the  other 
body  that  this  House  must  maintain 
control  of  financing  the  foreign  aid 
program  and  that  it  would  not  accept 
the  Treasury  borrowing  provision. 

I  have  signed  the  report  as  your  agent, 
and  repeat  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
best  possible  compromise  Is  returned  to 
you.  As  one  who  voted  against  the  bill 
when  passed  by  the  House.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  support  the  biU  on  its  final  pas- 
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sage  but  do  support  the  action  of  the 
conferees. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the   gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  MORGAN,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan 

Mr,  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  also  voted  for  the  bill  when 
It  was  passed  by  the  House.  But  I  was 
concerned  about  section  619.  assistance 
to  Communist  countries  and  the  fact 
that  the  committee  departed  from  the 
original  Casey  amendment  as  it  passed 
the  House.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  lan- 
guage now  IS  considerably  weaker  than 
the  language  which  enumerated  the  17 
Communist  countries,  as  the  House 
spelled  it  out,  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  care  to  comment  on  that'!' 

Mr,  MORGAN  I  think  the  language 
has  not  been  weakened  Of  course,  the 
countries  are  not  enumerated  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
strongly  resisted  the  enumerating  of  the 
countries,  but  I  think  the  language  is 
adequate.  We  did  not  want  to  relieve 
the  Executive  of  any  responsibility  for 
maintaining  continuous  vigilance  with 
respect  to  whether  or  not  the  various 
governments  receiving  our  aid  are  sub- 
ject to  Communist  domination  There 
is  a  certain  danger  that  when  we  list 
countries  by  law.  the  Executive  is  re- 
lieved of  a  certain  amount  of  i-espon- 
sibility  Section  143  of  the  old  Mutual 
Security  Act  is  continued  in  effect  in  the 
bill  agreed  to.  We  repealed  it  in  the 
House  bill  but  when  the  conference 
struck  out  the  list  of  countries  we  rein- 
stated the  old  mutual  .security  limitation 
and  assi.stance  to  Yugoslavia  The  bill 
names  two  countries.  Cuba  and  Yugo- 
slavia, and  there  is  a  strong  statement 
against  giving  assistance  to  countries 
dominated  by  the  mternational  Com- 
munist movement  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Mr  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Speaker,  when  H  R  8400,  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  passed  the  House,  ."iection  619'ai  of 
the  House  amendments  specifically  pro- 
vided that  no  a.ssistance  should  be  fur- 
nished to  any  country  or  area  dominated 
or  controlled  by  the  international  Com- 
munist conspiracy,  and  some  17  coun- 
tries, including  Yugoslavia  and  Poland 
were  enumerated. 

In  conference  with  the  Senate,  this 
provision  has  been  eliminated  in  favor 
of  language  in  the  Senate  bill,  section 
620ia».  wherein  it  simply  provides  that 
no  assistance  should  be  furnished  to  the 
govei-nment  of  any  country  unless  the 
President  determines  that  such  country 
was  not  dominated  or  controlled  by  the 
international  Communist  movement.  As 
I  see  it.  this  is  considerably  weaker  than 
the  language  in  H  R.  8400,  as  amended, 
when  it  pas.sed  the  House  originally. 
-Our  .State  Department,  for  example, 
takes  the  view  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  a 
part  of  the  international  Communist 
movement,  although  it  readily  admits 
that  Yugoslavia  is  a  Communist  country. 
This  is  a  slight  distinction  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  Such  assistance  does 
serve  to  strengthen  the  Communist  dic- 
tatorships as  they  exist  in  these  coun- 
tries. 


The  language  in  the  bill  as  it  now 
reads  leaves  the  determination  of  fur- 
nishing aid  to  Communist  countries  to 
the  President.  Under  the  State  Depart- 
ment view,  we  can  expect  aid  to  continue 
to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  both  Com- 
munist nations.  This  makes  iio  sense  to 
me  in  the  perilous  position  that  we  find 
ourselves  in  Berlin,  and  particularly  in 
view  of  the  announcement  from  the 
Soviet  Union  today  that  it  intends  to 
resume  nuclear  testing.  If  we  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Soviet  Union,  are  any  of 
us  silly  enough  to  think  that  we  will  be 
assisted  by  any  Communist  government. 
Yugoslavia  or  Poland  included?  I  think 
not. 

In  recent  weeks,  some  of  us  have  been 
critical  of  shipments  of  strategic  ma- 
terials to  Communist  countries.  It 
makes  even  less  sense  to  me  to  build  a 
steel  mill  in  a  Communist  country  under 
the  provisions  of  foreign  aid. 

I  believe  that  foreign  aid  is  a  tool 
rightfully  used  in  the  cold  war  and,  if 
properly  administered,  can  strengthen 
the  forces  of  freedom  by  aiding  peoples 
of  less  developed  friendly  nations  to  de- 
velop their  counti-y  and  its  resources,  to 
improve  their  lot  in  life,  and  to  establish 
responsible  governments.  However.  I  do 
not  believe  this  should  include  assistance 
to  Communist  nations  as  has  been  done 
in  the  past,  and  as  this  language  would 
permit. 

For  this  reason,  although  I  supported 
H  R,  8400  when  it  passed  the  House.  I 
cannot  support  it  now.  and  I  intend  to 
vote  against  it  in  protest  against  this 
policy. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  I  Mrs   Bolton  1. 

Mrs.  BOLTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  very  great  pleasure  to  serve  with  Dr 
Morgan  in  the  conference  committee.  1 
want  to  expre.ss  myself  even  more 
strongly  than  did  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  iMr.  HaysI  in  the  matter  of  my  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  our  committee 
chairman,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania   IMr   Morgan  1. 

It  is  true  that  we  had  a  very  strenu- 
ous and  very  difficult  task,  for  the  two 
Hou.ses  were  in  absolute  opposition. 
Without  the  strength  the  chairman 
showed,  his  courteous  strength — and, 
you  know,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  cour- 
teous strength  and  .something  less  than 
courteous — we  would  have  had  a  much 
more  difficult  time.  He  was  quite  won- 
derful in  the  way  he  handled  every  dif- 
ficult situation  To  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Minnesota.  Dr,  Judd. 
and  myself,  he  was  consultant,  friend, 
and  coworker  during  all  the  long  hours. 
We  have  nothing  but  the  greatest  admi- 
ration for  the  way  he  has  handled  his 
responsibilities. 

I  am  not  going  to  .say  anything  about 
the  bill,  because  that  will  be  di.scu.'^sed  as 
much  as  it  need  be  by  others  But  I 
wanted  to  express  myself  as  being  ex- 
ceedingly happy  over  the  outcome  of  the 
conference  and  over  the  whole  method 
of  proceduie  Instead  of  no  bill,  as 
well  might  have  been,  or  a  bill  that 
would  have  been  all  too  far  from  the 
ob.iectives  of  the  Congress.  I  thank  tlie 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time 


Mr,  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York   IMr.  FarbsteinI. 

Mr,  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  join  all  my  colleagues  in  heap- 
ing encomiums  upon  the  head  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  because  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the 
hearings  during  that  entire  period  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  was 
not  a  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

I  deplore  the  fact  that  the  conference 
committee  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
which  met  to  reconcile  the  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  "Act  for  International  Develop- 
ment of  196r'  did  not  agree  to  the  state- 
ment of  policy  in  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House. 

Despite  my  objection  to  a  portion  of 
the  statement  of  policy,  because  of  the 
manifold  benefits  for  the  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  the  miderdeveloped  nations  as 
well  as  this  country  contained  in  the 
bill,  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 

Although  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  House  Members  fought  valiantly  un- 
der the  leadership  of  our  earnest  and 
capable  chairman.  I  deplore  the  fact 
that  the  members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee representing  the  House  receded 
from  the  position  taken  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and.  in- 
deed, the  House  of  Representatives  itself 
on  the  statement  of  policy, 

I  deplore  even  more  the  fact  that  the 
other  body  this  year  passed  the  Act  for 
International  Development  containing 
language  which,  in  my  opinion,  not  alone 
is  watered  down  from  that  of  the  House 
statement  of  policy,  but  vitiates  the  ef- 
fect of  Its  preamble  dealing  with  boy- 
cotts, blockades,  and  discrimination 
against  American  citizens  and  American 
business. 

Why  was  the  House  statement  of  pol- 
icy weakened  in  the  removal  of  that  p>or- 
tion  which  granted  the  right  of  com- 
mercial access?  Are  we  to  condone 
discrimination  against  American  busi- 
ness? Why  was  oui'  protest  watered 
down? 

The  statement  tends  toward  a  general 
weakening  of  the  forthright  position 
taken  by  the  House  in  its  statement  of 
policy. 

How  IS  the  change  in  language  to  be 
interpreted?  Are  we  now  to  be  con- 
sideied  neutrals  against  that  which  is 
legal,  right,  and  in  the  American  tradi- 
tion? Do  we  now  say  that  we  owe  no 
obligation  to  American  citizens  and 
American  business  to  protect  their  rights 
against  boycotts  and  blockades? 

Should  we  give  aid  to  nations  who 
boycott,  blackmail,  and  blacklist  Amer- 
icans who  trade  with  a  friendly  nation? 
Are  we  to  bow  to  the  wishes  of  uncertain 
and  i^eutral  nations  as  against  the 
rights  of  our  own  citizens? 

The  statement  in  the  House  bill  to 
the  effect  that  assistance  under  the  act 
shall  be  administered  to  give  effect  to 
the  principles  contained  therein,  namely, 
boycotts,  blockades,  and  discrimination, 
is  omitted  and  in  place  thereof  there 
is  the  statement.  "In  the  administration 
of  all  parts  of  this  act  these  principles 
shall  be  supported  in  such  a  way  in  our 
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relations  with  countries  friendly  to  the 
United  States  which  are  in  controversy 
with  each  other  as  to  promote  an  ad- 
judication of  the  issues  involved  by 
means  of  international  law  procedures 
available  to  the  parties."  What  has  this 
ambiguous  statement  to  do  with  the 
original  statement  contained  in  the 
House  version?  What  was  wrong  with 
aid  being  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  stated  in  the  House 
version? 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  always  regarded  the  protection  of 
the  essential  rights  and  liberties  of  its 
citizens  as  its  prime  responsibility. 
Until  recently  the  conduct  of  America's 
foreign  relations  reflected  a  firm  com- 
mitment to  this  position.  It  was  known 
throughout  the  world  that  actions  im- 
pairing the  dignity  and  equal  rights  of 
Americans,  for  whatever  reason  and  in 
whatever  land,  would  not  be  tolerated  by 
the  United  States. 

No  self-respecting  nation  can  afford 
the  loss  of  integrity  and  prestige  in- 
curred by  submissive ness  to  aflFronts; 
and  we  must  not  permit  our  Grovernment 
to  pursue  a  course  degrading  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  United  States  which,  in  my 
opinion,  transcends  all  other  issues  and 
requires  close  scrutiny  by  this  Congress. 
The  accommodation  of  our  Government 
to  trespasses  upon  its  sovereignty  and 
discriminatory  abuses  visited  upon  its 
citizens  is  without  justification  in  Amer- 
ican law  and  tradition. 

Irrespective  of  the  irrelevance  of  the 
declaration  of  vitiation  contained  in  the 
conference  statement  of  policy,  those  na- 
tions guilty  of  discrimination  against  our 
citizens  and  our  business  will  infer  that 
as  a  result  of  this  watered-down  state- 
mpnt  of  policy,  which  we  are  being  asked 
to  accept  today,  the  Congress  does  not 
mean  what  it  says  and  they  are  free  to 
pursue  their  blackmail,  boycotts,  block- 
ades and  discriminatory  practices  against 
American  citizens  and  American  busi- 
ness without  fear  of  objection  by  the 
United  States. 

The  statement  of  policy  in  the  House 
bill  states  to  the  world  that  this  Con- 
gress objects  to  intrusions  upon  its  sov- 
ereignty— especially  by  nations  which 
are  the  recipients  of  our  largess.  This 
is  not  in  the  conference  report. 

Although  it  is  true  our  protest  has  not 
been  effective  in  the  past,  this  does  not 
mean  we  are  to  dilute  or  weaken  that 
protest. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr.  Passman  1. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
requested  this  time  in  order  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  one  or  two  questions. 

Under  the  development  credit  program 
authorizing  $1.2  billion  for  this  year  and 
$1.5  billion  for  each  of  the  following  4 
years,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a 
difference  in  opinion  between  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  as  to  the  actual  need  for  a 
particular  program  or  programs?  How 
would  the  difference  be  resolved? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man is  familiar  with  the  language  in  the 
bill  which  authorizes  entering  into  agree- 
ments committing  the  United  States  sub- 


ject only  to  the  appropriation  of  funds. 
I  believe  the  President  spelled  out  In 
his  press  conference  yesterday  that  re- 
sponsibility lies  with  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  established  process. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  has  to 
consider  commitments  made  by  the 
United  States  to  other  nations  as  well 
as  other  things. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Upxjn  examination  of 
the  requisitions,  or  proposals,  for  com- 
mitments, if  the  committee  should,  after 
careful  deliberation,  arrive  at  a  figure 
substantially  below  the  authorized  total 
of  $1,500  million,  would  that  be  the 
amount  recommended  to  the  Ccngress, 
and  would  it  be  acceptable,  according  to 
the  gentleman's  understanding  of  the 
legislation? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  just  want  to  read 
the  gentleman  a  sentence  from  the  con- 
ference report : 

It  is  understood  the  conferees  regard  the 
language  In  the  bill  as  an  authority  for 
the  Executive  to  make  commitments  which 
would  be  honored  by  the  Congress  unless 
there  Is  evidence  of  obvious  bad  manage- 
ment or  the  country  has  failed  to  meet  Its 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Then,  if  the  Execu- 
tive makes  a  commitment  of  $1,500  mil- 
lion, whether  or  not  the  Congress  aereies 
that  it  is  sound  even  if  the  committee's 
examination  clearly  indicates  such  an 
amount  is  not  actually  needed,  is  the 
Congress  obligated,  anyway,  to  appro- 
priate the  money? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  feel  that  the  final 
responsibility  lies  with  the  Congress  as 
expressed  through  its  appropriation  of 
funds. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  believe  the 
key  words  are  "authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated." If  the  funds  are  not  appro- 
priated, they  cannot  be  used. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  In  so  many  instance.s, 
commitments  are  made  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations is  even  given  an  opportunity 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  request :  and  if 
they  make  such  commitments  under  this 
program,  regardless  of  their  nature,  then 
we  are,  let  us  say,  at  least  morally,  com- 
mitted to  make  the  money  available,  are 
we  not? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  final  word 
rests  with  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions under  the  language  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. But  I  would  say,  too,  that  I  am  a 
realist. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Hardy]. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all, 
I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  yield- 
ing this  time  to  me.  I  also  want  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  his  coopera- 
tion and  for  the  very  fair  attitude  which 
he  has  always  exhibited.  I  want  to  par- 
ticularly congratulate  him  on  his  work- 
ing out  with  the  other  body  the  com- 
promise language  which  will  permit 
long-range  planning  in  our  foreign  aid 
program  without  bypassing  our  appro- 
priations procedures.  I  think  that  is  a 
very  fine  accomplishment.  It  disturbs 
me  considerably  in  the  face  of  that  to 


still  find  myself  In  the  well  of  the  House 
under  the  condition  of  having  to  oppose 
this  conference  report.  I  have  to  oppose 
it.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  reason  similar  to 
the  opposition  which  I  had  to  a  confer- 
ence report  several  years  ago.  I  have 
always  supported  foreign  aid.  I  would 
like  to  support  this  foreign  aid  bill,  but 
the  language  which  the  conferees  have 
agreed  to  with  respect  to  the  furnishmg 
of  information  to  the  Congress  and  the 
GAO  convinces  me  that  this  bill  ought 
not  to  be  passed  as  it  is.  What  it  would 
do  is  provide  statutory  authority  for  the 
President  to  withhold  any  information 
he  sees  fit  from  the  Congress.  To  p>ermit 
the  executive  branch  complete  control 
over  the  information  which  it  will  pro- 
vide the  Congress  could  effectively  re- 
move from  Congress  its  control  over 
appropriated  funds.  This  is  particularly 
dangerous  because  of  the  flexibility  and 
discretionary  authority  with  which  for- 
eign aid  funds  are  expended.  This  flex- 
ibihty  really  necessitates  a  freer  flow  of 
information  to  Congress. 

We  have  been  all  through  this  before. 
Right  now.  on  this  very  day,  I  have  an 
illustration  of  the  problem  that  is  in- 
volved. My  subcommittee  has  found 
evidence  that  an  ICA  employee,  whose 
name  I  will  not  now  divulge,  is  in  a  con- 
flict-of-interest Situation  which  indeed 
may  involve  serious  improprieties.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  pursue  the  matter 
that  far,  but  an  essential  document  re- 
lating to  it  IS  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
Department.  It  is  a  document  from  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General  and 
Comptroller,  which  under  the  language 
in  the  conference  report  could  be  denied 
us.  Under  the  present  law.  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Congression- 
al Relations.  Mr.  Hays,  has  a^^reed  to 
furmsh  it  to  me.  Durmg  the  latter  part 
of  1960.  President  Eisenhower  personally 
ordered  the  Department  of  State  to 
withhold  informalion  from  our  commit- 
tee. This  order  was  subsequently  re- 
versed by  President  Kennedy.  And  what 
did  we  find  the  information  contained? 
It  contained  evidence  of  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest by  a  former  Director  of  the  ICA 
mission  in  Peru — it  contained  evidence  of 
incompetence  by  high  officials  in  ICA — 
it  contained  evidence  of  incompetence, 
and  perhaps  even  malfeasance,  on  the 
part  of  other  employees;  it  contained  ev- 
idence also  that  the  inspectors  them- 
selves neglected  to  perform  their  duties 
and  that  their  performance  served  to 
cover  up  improprieties  irustead  of  bring- 
ing about  their  correction. 

It  was  because  of  what  we  found,  fol- 
lowing instructions  from  President  Ken- 
nedy that  these  documents  be  furnished, 
that  we  were  able  to  recommend  im- 
provements in  the  administrative  setup. 
It  was  because  of  what  we  found  that 
we  were  able  to  report  factually  to  the 
Congress. 

The  original  withholding  of  this  in- 
formation, in  my  judgment,  was  accom- 
plished on  dubious  legal  grounds — in 
fact,  I  think  it  was  illegal.  But  if  we 
adopt  this  conference  report  we  will  have 
provided  legal  basis  on  which  the  execu- 
tive branch  can  refuse  to  give  the  Con- 
gress anything. 

We  have  given  the  President  the  flexi- 
bility he  says  he  needs  with  respect  to 
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committing  and  expending  these  funds. 
He  ought  not  to  object  to  giving  the 
Congress  full  and  complete  data  on  how 
Ills  administration  uses  that  authority. 
Indeed,  I  don't  beUeve  the  President  does 
object.  It  is  his  tmderlings  who  want  to 
hide  their  perfoi-mance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  ought  to  send  this 
conference  report  back  and  insist  that 
the  language  in  section  624(C>"7)  be 
made  to  confoi-m  to  the  language  as 
pas.sed  by  the  House.  I  recognize  the 
need  lor  foreign  aid  and  want  to  vote 
for  the  legislation,  but  the  conference 
report  ought  to  be  changed  first.  The 
only  way.  under  the  existing  parliamen- 
tary Situation,  I  can  register  this  posi- 
tion is  to  vote  against  the  conference 
report  with  a  view  to  instructing  the 
conferees. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota i  Mr  Judd]. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all 
I  want  to  join  others  who  have  paid 
eloquent  and  dcsen'ed  tribute  to  the 
chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr  MORCAN],  and  particularly 
for  the  superb  way  in  which  he  handled 
our  conference  with  the  other  body,  the 
most  difBcult  conference  in  which  I  have 
ever  participated.  We  went  there  with 
the  positions  of  the  two  Hou.?cs  just 
about  as  far  apart  as  was  possible.  With 
great  patience  and  firmness  he  explained 
and  contended  for  the  House  bill,  sup- 
ported by  all  four  of  the  other  House 
conferees.  With  skill  he  avoided  anger- 
ing anyone,  conceding  where  the  Senate 
bill  was  ."superior,  compromising  where 
that  was  inescapable,  and  thus  wc  were 
able  to  prevail  in  the  end  on  the  matter 
of  rejecting  Treasui-y  borrowing,  which 
was  the  essentia]  point  in.'^isted  on  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  Its  vote 
on  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report 
accepts  the  necessity  for  long-range 
planning  and  long-range  development 
loan.c  Our  commitment  is  to  a  p>olicy  of 
entering  into  and  carrying  out  lon?:- 
range  programs  But  we  do  not  make 
commitiicnts  to  provide  funds  for  any 
particular  program.  The  final  say  on 
individual  programs  will  remain  where 
it  is  now.  in  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  Congress. 

If  you  look  at  the  language  in  section 
202.  which  is  the  nubbin  of  the  compro- 
mise, you  see  that  in  making  conditional 
commitments  for  2-  or  5-  or  10-ycar 
programs,  the  Executive  will  have  to 
write  into  every  agreement,  "Subject  to 
the  annual  appropriation  of  funds." 
And  appropriation  of  funds  is  the  sole 
prerogative  of  the  Congress. 

In  outline,  it  amounts  to  this:  First, 
the  Congress  recognizes  that  long-range 
development  loans  are  necessary,  be- 
cause we  have  long-range  problems  and 
they  cannot  be  solved  by  short-range 
programs.  It  is  similar  to  what  the 
Congress  did  after  Pearl  Harbor  when  it 
declared  war  on  Japan.  It  did  not  de- 
clare war  for  1  year,  and  then  debate  for 
2  or  3  months  whether  to  fight  a  .second 
year.  It  declared  war  until  we  won. 
We  committed  ourselves  to  a  long-range 
struggle;  but  we  did  not  commit  our- 
selves   to    specific    operations    for    the 
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duration.  We  did  not  turn  over  to  any- 
one else  control  over  our  finances. 
Every  year  the  military  came  to  the 
Congress  to  present  its  plans,  its  needs, 
its  programs  and  projects  and  get  the 
money  Congress  chose  to  appropriate. 
One  year  the  emphasis  might  be  on  bat- 
tleships and  the  next  on  bombers  or  sub- 
marines.    Flexibility    was    retained. 

In  this  conference  report  we  do.  in  our 
view,  commit  the  Congress  to  support  of 
a  long-range  program  of  development 
loans  rather  than  grants,  with  suffi- 
ciently long-term  assurance  of  financing 
so  that  we  can  hope  to  get  the  economic 
development  in  important,  less-devel- 
oped countries  that  simply  cannot  be 
obtamcd  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 

Second  The  idea  was  sold,  or  it  came 
to  be  widely  believed,  that  in  order  to 
have  Ion;:: -range  loan  programs,  they 
must  be  financed  by  direct  TreasuiT  bor- 
rowing, that  the  Executive  could  not  reiy 
on  the  Concress  to  provide  sufficient 
funds  for  properly  planned  and  properly 
administered  proerams.  This  line  we  re- 
jected, just  as  the  House  had  rejected  it. 
because  the  record  does  not  justify  the 
assumption.  We  insist  that  wc  can  have 
sound  long-range  programs  without 
abandoning  the  con.^titutional  process  of 
authorizing  and  appropriating  funds, 
after  evaluating  plans  and  programs 
presented  by  the  Elxecutive.  So.  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  long-range  programs;  but 
it  is  not  necessary  to  authorize  5  years 
of  Treasury  borrowing  to  finance  them. 

Third,  we  do  not  believe  so-called  back- 
door financing  is  the  best  way  to  get  the 
best  results.  Whenever  and  wherever 
any  5-year  authority  is  given  without 
annual  review  and  without  the  Congress 
keeping  check  on  those  in  charge  of  the 
programs,  with  the  power  m  Congress  to 
cut  funds  if  there  is  improper  cr  unwise 
mana:,'emcnt.  you  do  not  get  the  most 
efficient  operation.  If  they  know  that 
they  arc  going  to  have  to  come  each  year 
and  explain  and  justify  what  they  are 
doing,  the  agency's  feet,  so  to  speak,  are 
kept  to  the  fire  and  better  operations 
results. 

So,  after  6  days  of  tough  bargaining, 
an  agreement  was  reached  which  gives 
the  Executive  a.ssurance  of  continued 
support  for  a  policy  of  making  long- 
range  development  loans  up  to  an  au- 
thoi-ized  limit,  without  the  Executive's 
being  able  to  make  irrevocable  commit- 
ment for  any  individual  loan:  and  at 
the  same  time,  it  keeps  in  the  hands  of 
the  Congi-ess  its  proper  constitutional 
n.  .sponsibility  for  annual  review  and  de- 
termination of  the  overall  size  and  cost 
and  character  of  the  procram.  The  Ex- 
ecutive gets  continuity  up  to  the  levels 
authorized:  the  Coiicrcss  retains  final 
control.  This  is  what  the  House  wanted 
from  the  beginning. 

We  also  fought  as  hard  as  we  could 
to  hold  down  the  amounts  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  in  this  muUiycar  au- 
thorization, annual  appropriation  mech- 
anism. The  Execuli\e  had  asked  for 
$1,900  million  each  year  for  4  years 
after  this  year.  We  wanted  to  autliorize 
$1  billion  or  $1.2  billion  a  year  which 
would  give  them  a  substaniial  founda- 
tion of  funds  to  loan,  but  they  would  have 
to  come  back  to  us  to  get  additional  au- 
thorizations they   want  and,  I  believe. 


need.  In  order  to  get  any  additional  au- 
thorization they  would  have  to  justify 
not  only  the  additional  amount,  but  their 
use  of  the  amount  already  authorized  in 
the  bill,  and  they  would  have  to  justify 
such  requests  not  only  to  the  Appropria- 
tiom  Committee  but  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  However,  in  order  to 
get  the  Senate  conferees  to  yield  on 
Treasurj-  borrowing,  we  finally  had  to 
go  up  to  $1.5  billion  authorization  a  year. 
This  still  will  require  their  coming  to 
Congress  for  authorization  of  the  addi- 
tional amounts  they  say  they  will  need. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  lx)uisiana. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  What  would  be  the 
situation  if  the  Executive  should  commit 
our  country  to  $1.5  billion  for  fiscal  1963? 
What  will  they  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations? 

Mr  JUDD  Whenever  they  make  an 
agreement  conditionally  committing  a 
given  amount  for  a  loan  or  loans  to 
country  X,  they  will  immediately  submit 
that  agreement  and  its  provisions  to  the 
gentleman's  committee. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Woula  that  be  done 
pnor  or  subsequent  to  the  commitment? 

Mr.  JUDD.  After  the  commitment. 
Let  me  read  the  language; 

Upon  conclusion  of  each  such  agreement 
involving    funds    to    be    appropriated,    the 

President  sliall  notify — 

If  they  were  making  commitments  of 
funds  already  appropriated.  I  would 
think  it  would  be  out  of  your  hands.  But 
tlii.s  langtiage  clearly  states:  "Upon  con- 
chi>ion  of  each  such  agreement  involv- 
ine  fund."  to  be  appropriated." 

So  the  agreement  with  the  commit- 
ment would  be  made  first  and  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  gentleman's  committee, 
w  hich  would  decide  whether  to  make  the 
appropi'iation  or  not.  That  decision 
would  be  un  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PAS.'^MAN.  Suppose  the  admin- 
istration should  decide  $1.3  billion  is 
needed,  and  the  commit i,ee  should  de- 
cide to  appropriate  $1.2  billion  as  being 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs?  Which 
viewpoint  v.ould  prevail  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, that  of  the  committee  or  the  execu- 
tive branch? 

Mr  JUDD  The  committee  action 
would  prevail.  But  it  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  conference  commit- 
t.ce  expects  that  appropriations  will  be 
made  for  commitments  within  the  $1,500 
million  authorization  unless  there  is  evi- 
dence of  bad  management  or  obvious 
bad  judgment.  They  can  ask  for  more 
than  ♦he  $15  biUion  authorized  but  they 
would  have  to  justify  such  requests  fii'st, 
before  our  committee  and  then  your 
committee. 

Mr.  PAFSMAN.  After  the  commit- 
ment was  made,  the  Congress  would 
have  no  alternative. 

Mr.  JUDD.  No,  that  is  not  the  under- 
standing of  the  conferees.  All  commit- 
ments would  be  conditional,  subject  to 
the  annual  appropriation  of  ."-uch  ftmds. 
The  language  does  not  reqtiire  you  to 
supply  the  amount  conditionally  com- 
mitted unless  you  agree  with  the  basic 
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soundness  of  the  arrangements  they 
have  made.  It  is  something  like  our 
treatymaking  process,  the  Executive 
signs  a  treaty,  subject  to  ratiflcation 
by  the  Senate.  Most  treaties  are  thus 
ratified,  but  the  Senate  can  reject  and 
has  done  so  in  a  good  many  historic  in- 
stances, when  it  strongly  disagreed. 
Similarly,  under  this  bill,  the  Executive 
can  make  a  loan  commitment,  subject 
to  provision  by  the  Congress  of  the  funds 
for  the  loan.  Ordinarily  it  will  provide 
the  funds,  but  it  can  reject,  and  I  doubt 
not  that  it  sometimes  will. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Members  of  the  other 
body  have  been  reported  as  saying  along 
the  line  of  the  questions  put  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  that  if  com- 
mitments were  made  the  Congress  would 
be  morally  bound  to  provide  money 
through  the  appropriation  process. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
feel  that  is  the  case? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
morally  bound  to  provide  money  for  in- 
dividual projects,  if  we  do  not  think 
they  are  sound.  While  I  do  not  like  the 
word,  'morally,"  I  do  think  that  the 
Congress  in  adopting  this  report — there 
should  not  be  any  uncertainty  on  this 
point — is  adopting  a  policy  of  authoriz- 
ing the  Executive  to  make  long-range 
plans  and  conditional  commitments 
within  the  limits  of  $1,500  million  a  year, 
subject  to  review  and  the  provision  of 
funds  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Subject  to  the  operation 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee? 

Mr.  JUDD.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  That  condition  will  have  to  be  in 
every  agreement.  When  the  Congress 
has  passed  this  bill,  I  would  expect  it  to 
provide  funds  for  all  projects  for  which 
conditional  commitments  have  been 
made,  within  the  amounts  authorized, 
except  as  it  can  show  they  aie  not  wise 
projects  or  they  are  not  being  handled 
well  or  the  basic  planning  is  not  ade- 
quate, and  so  forth,  to  justify  the  amount 
committed.  The  Congress  will  scrutinize 
each  agreement  thoroughly,  and  the  final 
determination  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  Meader  1 . 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reluc- 
tantly I  rise  to  oppose  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1961. 
I  say  reluctantly  because  I  have  sup- 
ported the  general  policy  of  foreign  aid 
rather  consistently  in  the  past  in  the 
belief  that  we  must  assist  free  coimtries 
to  develop  economic  strength  and  politi- 
cal stability  to  resist  military  aggres- 
sion and  the  subversive  infiltration  of 
international  communism. 

At  the  same  time,  my  studies  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Operations  and 
Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, popularly  known  as  the  Hardy 
Committee,    have    demonstrated    wide- 


spread waste  and  mismanagement  in  the 
expenditure  of  foreign  aid  funds;  and. 
in  many  cases,  that  overspending  abroad 
actually  has  impeded  achievement  of  the 
objectives  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  I 
have,  therefore,  consistently  supported 
all  sound  reductions  in  the  size  of  the 
program  and  have  likewise  emphasized 
that  economic  development  abroad 
should  be  accomplished  primarilj'  by 
private  capital  investment  with  the  prin- 
cipal role  of  our  Government  being  that 
of  facilitating  such  investment  abroad. 

Nevertheless,  the  successive  Mutual  Se- 
curity Acts,  in  my  judgment,  have  moved 
in  the  wrong  direction.  Instead  of  ta- 
pering off  government-to-governjnent 
aid  and  facihtating  the  increase  of  pri- 
vate capital  investment,  each  new  for- 
eign aid  authorization  bill  includes 
greater  flexibility  and  weaker  standards 
and  criteria,  and — even  worse — grants 
greater  immunity  from  congressional 
scrutiny. 

The  bill  currently  before  us  in  the  con- 
ference report  has  removed  many  of  the 
limitation.s  and  safeguards  which  the 
Hou.se  wrote  into  the  measure  during  de- 
bate on  Wednesday,  August  16,  and 
Thursday.  August  17.  1961.  One  of  the 
significant  changes  is  the  compromise 
provision  in  the  authorization  section, 
section  202.  title  I  of  chapter  2  fopf  the 
development  loan  fund. 

As  the  House  pa.'r^sed  the  bill,  it  pro- 
vided $1.2  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1962, 
but  the  conferees  have  added  $1.5  billion 
for  each  of  the  next  4  succeeding  years. 
They  al.so  authorized  the  President  tp  en- 
ter into  asreements  committing  ;  this 
country  in  advance  of  appropriations 
subject  only  to  the  subsequent  granting 
of  money  by  the  Congress.  The  effect  of 
this  compromise  is  to  eliminate  the  an- 
nual review  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Congress  itself,  and  to  give  a  free  hand  to 
the  administrators  of  the  program  for 
the  next  5  years,  subject  only  to  such 
checks  as  the  Congress  may  exerci{;e  in 
the  appropriation   process. 

Other  significant  provisions  of  thetcon- 
ference  report  provide  flexibility  suCh  as 
waivers  of  provisions  of  existing  law  '"as 
the  President  may  determine,"  delega- 
tions and  redelenations  of  functions 
vested  in  the  President  as  he  may  deter- 
mine, transferability  features,  and  ac- 
cess to  domestic  and  foreign  excess  prop- 
erty and  foreign  currencies  owned  by 
the  United  States  as  additional  sources 
of  funds  for  development  assistance. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  in  the  light 
of  the  vastly  expanded  authority  and 
flexibility  and  the  vast  amounts  of  pub- 
lic funds  authorized  by  the  conference 
report,  that  the  ability  of  the  Congress 
to  scrutinize  operations  and  activities  in 
exercising  such  vast  power  should  be  un- 
trammeled  and  effective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House,  in  amending 
H.R.  8400.  through  proposals  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Hardy  1  and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  FascellI  did  clearly  provide  for 
congressional  access  to  Information  and 
documents  concerning  the  administra- 
tion of  foreign  aid. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 


ginia [Mr.  Hardy  1,  who.  over  the  years, 
has  conducted  a  running  battle  with  the 
bureaucrats  who  wish  to  administer  pub- 
lic fluids  and  exercise  vast  public  au- 
thority behind  a  wall  of  secrecy  and  thus 
to  avoid  an  accounting  for  their  trus- 
teeship of  vast  power. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  led 
the  fight  to  employ  the  power  of  the 
purse  to  compel  the  production  of  docu- 
ments and  information  both  for  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  and  the  General 
Accoimting  Office.  He  has  been  success- 
ful over  the  years  in  writing  into  mutual 
aid  authorization  and  appropriation  bills 
language  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

However,  he  has  not  been  completely 
successful,  because  in  the  Senate  and  in 
conference  language  has  been  inserted 
to  authorize  the  President,  by  certifying 
that  he  had  forbidden  the  production  of 
the  information  and  giving  reasons,  to 
avoid  the  provisions  of  the  Hardy 
amendment.  When  the  Congress  estab- 
lished the  Office  of  Inspector  General  of 
the  State  Department,  it  provided  that 
funds  for  the  operation  of  this  office 
could  be  used  contingent  upon  furnish- 
ing to  the  Congress  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  information  requested. 
There  was  no  escape  clau.se  permitting 
the  avoidance  of  this  obligation  by  pres- 
idential certification. 

H.R.  8400.  as  reported  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  omitted  altogether 
the  Hardy  amendment  with  respect  to 
the  funds  for  operating  the  Office  of  In- 
.spector  General  and  Controller  and  con- 
tained the  presidential  escape  clause 
with  reference  to  the  general  require- 
ment of  furnishing  information  to  Con- 
gress and  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice upon  request-  The  House,  however, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  accepted  unanimously 
an  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hardy  to 
insert  in  section  624"ei<7)  a  provision 
with  respect  to  the  Inspector  General. 
Foreign  Assistance,  requiring  the  pro- 
duction of  information  to  congressional 
committees  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  upon  request.  This  action  ap- 
pears on  page  16315  of  the  Congres- 
sional REroPD  of  August  18.  1961, 

Similarly,  the  House  unanimously 
adopted  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  FascellI 
to  strike  the  presidential  certification 
escape  clause  from  section  634ict.  gen- 
eral provisions  relating  to  furnishing  in- 
formation to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  the  Congress  upon  request. 
This  action  is  recorded  on  page  16318 
of  the  Congressional  Record  for  August 
18.  1961. 

The  conferees,  however,  not  only  re- 
stored the  language  stricken  by  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr.  FascellI  to  section  634ic>  of 
the  general  provisions  relating  to  fur- 
nishing infoi-mation  which  appears  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  Wednes- 
day. August  30,  1961.  at  page  17839. 
but  have  also  added  the  presidential 
escape  clause  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  with 
respect  to  furni.shing  information  in  the 
possession  of  the  Inspector  General.  For- 
eign Assistance,  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  and  committees  of  Congress, 
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which  app>ears  at  the  bottom  of  page 
17837  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
August  30.  1961. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment,  the 
presidential  escape  clause  effectively 
nullifies  the  action  solemnly  taken  unan- 
imously by  the  House  of  Representatives 
designed  to  uphold  the  p>ower  of  Congress 
to  find  out  how  foreign-aid  fimds  are 
being  spent.  It  even  weakens  existing 
law  This  provision  aids,  upholds,  and 
enhances  bureaucratic  secrecy  and  its 
immunity  from  accounting  for  the  dis- 
charce  of  trust  of  public  funds  and 
public  authority  This  denial  of  con- 
gressional access  to  information  about 
the  public  business — knowledge  indis- 
jwnsable  to  the  formation  of  sound  legis- 
lative judgments — coupled  with  the  vast 
increase  in  authority  and  funds,  and  a 
greater  latitude  of  discretion  and  flexi- 
bility vested  in  the  bureaucracy,  renders 
this  measure  one  which  I  cannot  support. 
Mr.  Speaker,  April  17.  1961.  in  a  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  House — Congres- 
sional Record,  pages  6015-6019 — I 
praised  President  Kennedy  for  ordering 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  to  reverse  in- 
structions he  had  given  witnesses  not  to 
provide  documenUs  and  information  con- 
cerning misconduct.  That  information 
was  requested  by  the  Hardy  committee, 
pursuant  to  provisions  in  existing  law. 
which,  by  this  conference  report,  would 
in  effect  be  repealed. 

It  appears  I  was  premature  in  this 
praise  and  that  the  bureaucracy  has  now 
been  successful  in  inducing  the  conferees 
to  restore  their  immunity  from  effective 
congressional  scrutiny  of  their  acts. 

I  urge  the  House  to  vote  down  the 
conference  report. 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan !Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker,  at  the  out- 
set I  wii^h  m  ail  sincerity  to  compliment 
and  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  P'oreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Morgan]  for  doing  a  very  effective  and 
result-producmg  job. 

I  abio  wish  to  extend  the  same  compli- 
ment to  the  memtx^rs  of  the  conference 
committee  representing  the  House. 

The  House  oi  Representatives  in  par- 
ticular, and  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  can 
be  proud  of  the  way  in  which  this  result 
in  reference  to  financing  development 
loans  was  handled.  It  was  accomplished 
in  the  proper  legislative  way  and  with 
the  proi>er  results. 

I  do  not  say  this  Ls  a  victory  for  the 
legislative  branch  over  the  executive.  I 
simply  say  this  is  the  way  we  should 
accomplish  the  results.  I  happen  to 
agree  with  the  end  result. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  good  to  quibble 
about  words  or  phrases,  but  I  think  it 
might  be  helpful  to  get  an  interpreta- 
tion of  a  particular  word  in  section 
202' b». 

If  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
will  respond,  may  I  ask  why  did  the 
conferees  use  the  word  "only"  on  page 
4? 

On  page  4.  the  phrase  is  "subject  only 
to  the  annual  appropriation  of  such 
funds."  By  the  use  of  the  word  "only" 
we  do  not  mean  any  restriction  or  inhi- 


bition? It  seems  to  me  it  would  have 
been  more  normal  to  use  the  word  "how- 
ever "  But  I  want  to  be  clear  on  this 
point.  Is  there  any  unknown  reason  as 
to  why  the  word  "only  '  was  tised? 

Mr.  MORGAN  I  think  it  means 
nothing  more  than  subject  only  to  the 
normal  appropriations  process 

Mr.  FORD.  I  think  that  clarifies  it. 
I  wanted  to  be  certain  and  sure  that 
there  was  not  any  unusual  or  unforeseen 
intent. 

Al.so.  I  think  in  the  .statement  by  the 
managers  there  is  an  indication  in  the 
following  language  which  might  disturb 
me  a  bit  The  conference  statement  of 
the  managers  says  on  page  48.  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  committee  of  conference  recognizes 
th.it  the  amount  agreed  to  lor  each  of  the 
future  years  is  below  that  reque.«;tpd  by  the 
Executive  and  therefore  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  lloor  rather  than  a  celling. 

Mr  JI_T)D.  Mr  Speaker,  will  tie  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr.  FORD,  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  In  my  previous  remarks 
I  plai^ned  to  clarify  this  ver>-  point  but 
did  not  have  time.  I  had  something  to 
do  with  the  preparation  of  that  lan- 
guage, and  it  is  not  complete.  I  can  sec 
how  It  might  be  misconstrued.  It  might 
look  as  if  the  word  "floor"  applies  to  ap- 
propriations whereas  we  meant  it  to  ap- 
ply to  requests  for  authorizations.  Tlie 
executive  wanted  SI. 9  billion  and  we  au- 
thorized $1.5  billinn.  If  it  wants  the  ad- 
ditional $400  million  or  anything  above 
this  floor  of  $1  5  billion,  it  mu-st  conie  in 
each  year  and  make  its  request  before 
the  authorizing  committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

One  cf  the  arcumenus  urcd  by  the  ex- 
ecutive was  that  if  we  authorized  an 
amotmt  less  than  the  $1.9  billion 
requested,  it  would  probably  be  regarded 
as  a  ceilin':  and  they  would  be  expected 
never  to  go  above  that.  Since  that  was 
not  our  intent,  it  was  agreed  in  confer- 
ence to  put  in  the  statement  of  the  man- 
at^ers  on  the  part  of  ihe  House  an  expla- 
nation that  we  regard  the  authorization 
of  $1.5  billion  as  the  minimum  of 
what  will  probably  be  necc.'-saiy  to  ac- 
complish our  worldwide  objectives  in  this 
field,  and  that  requests  for  authoriza- 
tions above  that  "floor"  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  violation  by  the  executive 
of  a  "ceiling"  on  requests.  They  will  be 
entitled  to  ask  for  more. 

Mr.  FORD.  This  is  a  floor  for  com- 
mitments under  the  authorization? 

Mr.  JUDD.  No.  it  is  a  floor  for  re- 
quests for  Authorization:  not  a  floor  for 
commitments  under  the  authorization. 
Let  me  read  it  as  it  should  have  read : 

TTie  committee  of  conference  recognizes 
that  the  amount  agreed  to  for  eacli  of  the 
future  years  is  below  that  requested  by  the 
executive  and,  therefore,  is  to  be  regarded 
fis  a  floor  with  respect  to  the  executive's 
requests  rather   than  as  a  celling  on  them 

The  use  of  the  word  "floor  "  was  per- 
haps confusing.  We  wanted  lo  allay 
their  fear  that  our  adoption  of  an  au- 
thorization below  their  request  would  be 
regarded  as  placing  a  ceiling  on  future 
requests,  and  they  might  be  considered 


to  be  acting  in  bad  faith  if  they  then 
asked  for  more  than  this  $1^  million 
authorization. 

Mr.  FORD.  As  I  read  it.  however, 
there  is  no  mandate? 

Mr.  JUDD.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FORD.     There  is  no  mandate  that 
there  be  appropriations  to  this  extent? 
Mr.  JUDD.     Not  at  all. 
Mr.  MORGAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1    minute   to   the  gentleman  from  New 
York   [Mr.  Ryan,. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  deplore 
the  failure  of  the  conferees  representing 
the  other  body  to  agree  to  the  language 
in  the  statement  of  policy  which  was 
included  in  the  House  bill.  Tlie  confer- 
ence report  has  watered  down  our  origi- 
nal stand  on  Arab  discrimination. 

We  must  be  firm  in  our  resolve  not  to 
condone  the  discrimination  practiced  by 
Arab  League  countries  against  U.S.  citi- 
zens. We  muiit  not  appease  those  who 
boycott  and  blacklist  American  busi- 
nesses and  citizens. 

Ir  my  speech  on  H.R  8400  on  August 
15,  I  stated  that  "if  we  have  learned 
notinng  else  from  the  liistory  of  recent 
decades,  it  is  that  appeasement  achieves 
nothing. '  The  plain  fact  is  that  the  dis- 
ci iminatory  practices  of  the  nations  of 
tlie  Arab  League  are  repugnant  to  our 
fundamental  principles.  We  gain  noth- 
ing by  watering  down  our  stand  on  this 
issue.  If  the  United  States  is  to  be  the 
moral  leader  of  the  free  world,  we  must 
exercise  moral  leadership. 

I  hope  the  State  Department  will  take 
co-nizance  of  the  will  cf  the  House  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  original  bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri i  Mr.  C.fVNON  1 . 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  the  committee  on 
the  vast  amount  of  time  they  have  de- 
voted to  this  measure.  I  wish  to  ask  him 
this  question: 

Section  202' bi  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  enter  into  commitment  agree- 
ments for  development  loans.  The  ques- 
tion naturally  arises,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  debate  on  the  floor  here  this  after- 
noon. Is  the  President  authorized  to 
make  these  commitments  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  recom- 
mends and  the  Congress  makes  the  ap- 
propriation for  such  purposes,  or  after? 
Mr,  Speaker,  on  that  point  the  Presi- 
dent has  expressed  him.self,  as  reported 
in  this  morning's  Washington  Post  at  a 
press  conference  yesterday  afternoon 
when  he  was  asked  if  he  thought  there 
would  be  at  least  a  moral  obligation  to 
make  the  appropriation.  Here  is  what 
he  said : 

No  I  would  think  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  would  have  to  make  their  own — 
meet  their  own  re?^ponslbilties 

That  is  a  plain,  unequivocal  statement. 
It  is  unmistakable.  So  I  desire  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  if  the  President's  answer 
comports  with  their  interpretation  of  the 
language  carried  in  th*^  conference 
reE>ort?  In  his  opinion,  is  that  also  the 
interpretation  of  the  conferees? 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  subsection  (b) 
of  the  conference  report  answers  the 
gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  did  not  understand 
the  gentleman.  Will  the  gentleman  re- 
peat it? 

May  I  say  this  is  a  most  vital  part  of 
this  conference  report,  and  the  House 
and  the  country  are  entitled  to  know  if 
the  President's  interpretation  is  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  cannot  speak  for 
the  President,  but  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man is  familiar  with  subsection  (bi  of 
202.  I  think  the  gentleman's  question 
is  answered  in  the  language  of  that  sec- 
tion. The  President  is  authorized  to 
make  commitments  before  funds  are  ap- 
propriated but  these  commitments  are 
subject  to  appropriation  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  CAIJNON.  The  gentleman  then 
agrees  with  the  President? 

Mr.  MORGAN.    I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  gentleman  agrees 
with  the  President? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  agrees 
with  what  the  President  is  reported  to 
have  said  at  his  press  conference  yester- 
day? 

Ml .  CANNON.  In  the  statement  I  have 
just  read. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  As  far  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  is  concerned, 
he  agrees  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  has  responsibility,  but  it  must 
take  into  account  the  commitments 
which  the  President  has  made  to  other 
countries. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  only 
a  few  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative are  unalterably  opposed  to  our 
mutual  security  program.  A  somewhat 
larger  number  favor  foreign  aid  only  to 
those  countries  militarily  allied  with  us. 
A  clear  majority,  comprised  principally 
of  moderates  in  both  parties,  agree  that 
it  is  necessary  to  a  successful  American 
foreign  policy  that  we  have  long-term 
programs,  including  long-term  develop- 
ment loans  in  preference  to  grants.  Dur- 
ing 1960  under  President  Eisenhower  the 
Congress  authorized  $500  million  for 
economic  assistance  in  Latin  America; 
this  year  under  President  Kennedy  we 
appropriated  that  money.  Furthermore, 
the  Congress  in  1960  approved  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  a  10-year  project  for  the 
development  of  the  Indus  River  Basin. 
The  total  American  share  is  $515  mil- 
lion, to  be  spread  over  the  10-year  life  of 
the  project.  The  requisite  funds  were 
voted  last  year  and  again  this  year.  Dur- 
ing the  past  10  years  the  Congress  has 
provided  financing  for  about  92  percent 
of  the  total  amount  of  foreign  aid  au- 
thority. The  foregoing  demonstrates 
that  Congress  will  provide  funds  on 
schedule  to  finance  proper  development 
loan  programs. 

President  Kennedy  and  his  advisers 
claim  that  the  foreign  aid  program  can- 
not accomplish  its  objectives  of  eco- 
nomic aid  to  newly  emerging  nations  un- 
less the  administrators  of  the  program 
are  given  the  power  to  borrow  almo.'^t  $9 
billion  from  the  Treasury  over  the  next 
5  years.  A  majority  of  Congressmen  be- 
lieve that  proper  long-range  plans  can 
be  drawn  up  and  then  carried  through 
by  combining  long-range  congressional 


authorizations  with  annual  congression- 
al review  through  the  appropriations  re- 
sponsibility. 

When  you  cast  aside  emotional  argu- 
ments and  fallacious  conclusions,  and 
take  a  hard  look  at  the  facts,  you  readily 
see  that  the  purpose  behind  the  original 
Kennedy  proposals  is  to  avoid  annual 
scrutiny  and  control  by  the  Congress 
over  the  expenditures  of  public  funds. 
We  are  asked  to  issue  a  $8.8  billion  blank 
check  to  foreign  aid  admmistrators  to 
use  as  they  see  fit.  I  have  studied  the 
problem  carefully  and  fairly,  and  I  can- 
not believe  that  decisions  of  major  im- 
portance involving  our  basic  secuii'ity 
can  be  better  made  by  political  ap- 
pointees of  the  executive  branch,  than 
by  Congressinen  and  Senators  respon- 
sible to  the  people  who  elected  them. 

What  the  House  of  Representatives 
really  wants  is  to  take  a  look  at  major 
projects  before  America  is  unalterably 
committed  to  their  support.  We  feel  this 
is  part  of  our  responsibility.  We  cannot 
forget  that  article  I.  section  9  of  the 
Constitution  still  provides;  "No  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but 
in  consequence  of  appropriations  made 
by  law."  We  are  anxious  that  underde- 
veloped countries  carry  out  political, 
social,  and  economic  reforms  looking  to- 
ward equality  of  opportunity  for  their 
citizens  under  a  system  of  self-govern- 
ment. It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  reforms  can  be 
affected  by  the  manner  in  which  America 
finances  its  long-range  efforts  to  a$sist 
these  nations.  When  pre.sidential  ad- 
visers appear  to  equate  patriotism  with 
support  for  the  Treasury-borrowing  ap- 
proach, they  do  a  great  disservice  to  the 
strength  of  our  own  system  of  self-gov- 
ernment. Instead  of  loud  complaining 
about  congressional  obstruction,  I  think 
it  would  be  more  useful,  both  abroad  and 
at  home,  for  President  Kennedy  and  Sec- 
retaries Dillon  and  Rusk  to  reassure 
other  countries  by  pointing  to  the  record 
of  congre-ssional  support  for  proper  long- 
range  foreign  aid  programs. 

I  have  long  expressed  my  strong  sup- 
port for  an  effective  mutual  security  pro- 
gram, including  economic  assistance  to 
less  fortunate  countries.  There  have 
been  many  instances  of  waste  and  inef- 
ficiency, but  these  do  not  justify  ehmina- 
tion  of  our  programs.  They  do  compel 
better  administration.  We  need  to  put 
more  emphasis,  on  trained  personnel  and 
less  emphasis  on  dollars.  We  need  to 
help  people  so  that  they  are  better  Bble 
to  help  themselves.  These  objectives  are 
in  America's  best  self-interest  in  the 
increasingly  bitter  conte.st  with  interna- 
tional communism.  The  President  and 
his  appointees  have  their  responsibility, 
and  Congre-ss  has  its  obligation  as  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  American 
people.  These  responsibilities  and  obli- 
gation.s  can  best  be  met  by  a  foreign  aid 
bill  which  combines  a  long-range  au- 
thorization financed  by  annual  approjpri- 
ations. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  conference  report 
on  S.  1983.  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill. 

I  think  we  owe  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  House  members  of  the 
conference  committee  for  the  masterful 


task  they  performed  on  a  difficult  and 
controversial  problem. 

I  believe  that  we  have  incorporated  in 
this  bill  before  us  today  the  ingredients 
of  a  sound,  workable  program  of  as- 
sistance abroad  v.'ith  adequate  authority 
for  the  President  to  undertake  long- 
range  programs  of  development  abroad. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  retained  close 
congressional  supei^vision  and  inspection 
of  this  program 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  this 
program  is  soundly  administered  and 
efficiently  executed  that  Congress  will 
lend  this  program  its  full  support  in 
future  years  by  providing  the  necessary 
funds  to  implement  these  programs  to 
raise  the  living  standards  and  spread  our 
goal  of  self-determination  throughout 
the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world. 

Today,  there  should  be  little  doubt  in 
neutral  nations  as  to  which  foi-m  of  gov- 
ernment— commimism  or  democracy — 
offers  the  greatest  hope  for  the  world. 

We  are  all  aware  of  Premier  Khru- 
shchev's statement  that  he  intends  to 
resume  nuclear  testing  on  a  unilateral 
basis.  We  are  aware  of  his  total  disre- 
gard for  the  future  of  mankind  with  his 
announced  intention  to  develop  a  bomb 
with  five  times  the  killing  power,  the  de- 
structive power,  and  presumably  the 
fall-out  capacity  of  any  previous  bomb. 

It  should  be  perfectly  clear  to  all  the 
world  that  while  communism  offers 
death,  despair,  and  total  destruction,  we 
in  the  free  world  are  offering  peace, 
prosperity,  and  the  freedom  of  man  to 
make  his  own  decisions. 

I  think  all  of  us  recognize  the  signifi- 
cance of  Premier  Khrushchev's  proposal. 
He  is  saying,  in  effect,  that  he  is  going 
to  dominate  the  world,  even  if  there  is 
no  world  left  to  dominate. 

Today,  we  should  use  a  weapon  we 
now  have  in  our  hands  to  refute  Khru- 
shchev's threat  of  total  destruction.  We 
should  use  the  weapon  of  hope  for  a  bet- 
ter future,  of  a  promise  for  a  better  to- 
morrow, which  this  bill  offers  the  world. 

We  should  regard  Khrushchev's  bomb 
threat  for  what  it  is — a  sign  of  weak- 
ness. Khrushchev's  threat  to  blast  the 
world  into  submission  if  it  does  not  do  as 
he  says  points  out  the  sterility,  the  hope- 
lessness, of  the  Commimist  position. 

It  points  out  the  opposition  to  com- 
munism which  has  been  developing 
througiiout  the  world  and  which  now  is 
growing  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Khrushchev's  statement  is  one  of  de- 
spair, becau.?e  he  evidently  can  see  no 
hope  for  Communist  domination  of  the 
world  other  than  by  force. 

In  this  bill  before  us  today,  we  are  not 
offering  bigi-er  and  better  bombs  with 
more  killing  power.  We  are  offering 
those  who  are  without  opp>ortunity  a 
chance  to  improve  them.selves.  We  are 
not  offering  total  destruction  and  an- 
nihilation. We  are  offering  a  tomorrow 
to  man  which  will  be  better  for  him  and 
his  children. 

Tlie  people  of  the  neutral  nations  of 
the  world  are  now  able  to  see  for  them- 
selves something  we  in  the  United  States 
have  known  for  a  long  time.  They  now 
know  that  communism  regards  human 
beings  as  nothing  more  than  worker  ants 
who  must  strive,  work,  and  sacrifice  for 
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something  called  the  state  which  has  no 
form,  no  substance,  and  no  soul. 

They  now  see  that  communism  would 
destroy  them  if  they  dared  to  deviate 
from  the  wishes  of  their  masters;  that 
these  masters  would  burn  them,  blast 
them,  and  poison  them  without  a  qualm 
if  they  did  not  do  as  they  were  told. 

I  am  sure  that  the  people  on  this 
earth  see  more  clearly  today  what  com- 
munism IS  about  than  at  any  time  in  our 
past.  Now  It  is  up  to  us  to  demoivstrate 
to  the  world  that  we  here  in  Congress 
also  see  this  threat  as  it  really  is  and 
that  we  are  determined  that  peace  with 
justice  will  once  again  reign  m  the  world. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
shall  vote  to  support  tiie  conference  re- 
port although  I  regret  that  the  confer- 
ence has  lunited  the  capacity  of  investi- 
gating committees  of  the  Congress  to 
require  the  production  of  pertinent  in- 
formation by  the  executive  branch. 

I  want  particularly  to  compliment  our 
chairman,  the  gentk-men  from  Pennsyl- 
\ania.  Dr.  Morgan,  for  the  outstanding 
job  he  has  done  in  bringing  this  legisla- 
tion to  fruition  uiider  the  most  trying 
conditions. 

In  the  final  compromise  on  long-term 
financing.  I  believe  that  a  fair  conclusion 
has  been  reached.  The  executive  will 
have  greater  freedom  to  make  commit- 
ments and  to  make  long-range  plans  but 
the  ultimate  financial  control  at  this 
time  will  remain  in  the  Congress. 

I  feel  sure  that  if  the  executive  demon- 
strates the  reliability  of  its  administra- 
tion in  the  future  the  Congress  will  be 
liberal  in  considering  future  requests  for 
funds. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  conference  report  may  be  consider- 
ably better  than  the  original  version  of 
the  bill,  something  which  is  a  little  bet- 
ter than  bad  hardly  rates  our  support. 
We  are  here  abdicating  a  great  degree 
of  our  control  over  how  this  program  is 
being  administered.  This  is  so  any  way 
you  look  at  it. 

In  the  7  months  I  have  been  here  it 
has  been  said  at  ntimerous  times  when 
objections  are  made  to  appropriation 
bills  that  we  should  not  make  the  au- 
thorizations if  we  don't  want  the  appro- 
priations. What  we  are  doing  here  is 
granting  the  executive  department  the 
right  to  make  the  authorizations  and  to 
commit  us  to  foreign  aid  ad  infinitum. 
As  an  example,  the  Congress  has  noth- 
ing to  say  about  Secretary  Rusk's  com- 
mitment to  the  Latin  Americans  but  he 
has  pledged  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  $20  billion 
over  the  next  10  years.  To  give  some- 
body the  right  to  authorize  for  5  or  10 
years  is  tisurping  the  power  of  appro- 
priation which  constitutionally  reposes 
in  the  Congress. 

It  is  a  sad  day  for  the  taxpayers  when 
we  relegate  our  body  to  a  rubber  stamp. 
The  record  clearly  discloses  that  the 
State  Department,  the  ICA.  and  other 
nonelected  agencies  of  the  executive  de- 
partment clearly  do  not  warrant  the 
good  faith  and  trust  of  the  legislative 
branch  in  making  such  a  delegation  and 
I  wholeheartedly  oppose  this  compromise 
foreign  aid  bill. 

The  Treasury  financing-borrowing 
feature  of  this  bill  was  but  a  diversionary 


tactic  which  so  clouded  the  issue  that  we 
never  really  discussed  the  lack  of  merit 
of  the  program,  its  approach  and  its 
history.  This  bill  is  five  times  worse  than 
the  bill  we  passed  earlier  this  month 
since  it  is  for  5  years  rather  than  1  year. 
We  did  not  even  have  the  courage  to 
name  the  Communist  countries  to  which 
aid  is  not  to  be  extended.  A  color- 
blinded  State  Department  will  undoubt- 
edly now  give  aid  to  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia, to  name  but  two. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  Mr  Speaker, 
while  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
tlioroughly  read  or  study  the  conference 
report,  I  have  read  the  comments  of 
President  Kennedy  in  his  news  confer- 
ence of  yesterday.  I  have  also  listened 
to  the  comments  by  members  of  the  con- 
ference committee,  and  particularly  to 
the  remarks  of  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  who  has 
explained  the  report. 

The  question  which  has  been  in  my 
mind,  while  not  having  been  answered 
specifically  during  the  debate,  has  been 
answered  informally  by  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  Dr 
Morgan,  m  such  a  way  that  I  believe  I 
can  with  good  conscience  support  the 
conference  report. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  when  it  was  passed 
by  the  House,  after  having  voted  for  the 
Saund  amendment,  requiring  annual  ap- 
propriations, and  eliminating  the  so- 
called  back-door  spending.  I  have  been 
concerned  with  the  authority  given  to 
the  President — which  I  realize  will  be 
implemented  by  officials  of  the  State  De- 
partment— for  long-term  commitments, 
say  one  extending  over  a  5-year  period, 
and  after  1  or  2  years  it  develops  that  the 
program  or  project  has  proven,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  ineffective,  ill  advised,  or 
extremely  wasteful,  and  yet  the  adminis- 
tration considers  the  program  to  be  jus- 
tified, would  I,  by  voting  approval  of  this 
conference  report,  have  morally  obli- 
gated myself  to  support  appropriations 
for  such  projects''  Tkiis  is  the  question. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  has  informally  expressed  his 
opinion  that  I  should  not  feel  obligated 
to  support  appropriations  for  programs 
which  I  feel  are  proven  to  be  unjustified, 
even  though  administration  commit- 
ments have  been  given. 

In  this  connection.  I  concur  in  the 
closin.g  statement  of  the  editorial  which 
appeared  in  this  morning's  issue  of  the 
Wa.shington  Post,  which  reads: 

The  Congress  and  the  country  will  stand 
by  the  long-term  moral  commitment  of  the 
new  act,  if  the  operations  under  It  are  effl- 
clently  conducted  and  if  there  i.s  full  access 
to  information  about  them 

I  think  the  administration,  including 
the  President,  and  particularly  those  in 
the  State  Department  charged  with  the 
operation  of  this  proaram  should  under- 
stand that  their  actions  will  be  under 
even  closer  scrutiny  m  the  future  than 
in  the  past,  and  that  their  commitments 
will  not  be  honored  by  Congress — at 
least  not  approved  by  this  Member — 
if  they  do  not  measure  up  to  the  high 
standards  which  this  Congress  has  in- 
dicated are  desirable,  and  further.  I 
think  the  recipient  nations  should  .^Iso 


imderstand  that  the  commitments  made 
by  the  executive  department  are  in 
effect  subject  to  a  veto  by  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  this  Government  when 
and  if  these  programs  prove  to  be  ill- 
advised,  poorly  administered,  or  waste- 
ful in  operation. 

1  do  not  consider  that  by  the  approval 
of  this  conference  report  that  Congress 
is  giving  the  President  a  blank  check- 
book, to  be  used  over  a  5-year  period. 
without  the  necessity  not  only  of  re- 
porting to  Congre.ss,  but  also  of  receiving 
annual  approval  before  the  funds  to 
redeem  the  checks  he  has  issued  are 
appropriated. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  deeply 
disappointed  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee deleted  my  amendment  prohibit- 
ing aid  to  18  specific  Communist  coun- 
tries, and  adopted  the  more  flexible  ver- 
sion that  passed  the  Senate. 

A  majority  of  the  Members  who  voted 
on  this  amendment  set  forth  the  position 
of  this  Hoa-^e  on  aid  and  assistance  going 
to  Communist  nations  tmder  this  pro- 
gram. It  is  regrettable  their  wishes  were 
not  adhered  to  by  members  of  the  con- 
ference committee,  but  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  believe  the  effect  will  not  go  un- 
noticed. 

In  my  opinion,  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  by  the  House  should  put  on 
notice  the  agencies  within  the  executive 
branch  that  Congress  and  the  American 
people  take  a  dim  view  of  their  tax  funds 
being  used  to  assist  those  who  subscribe 
to  an  ideology  which  would  destroy  us. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Department  of 
State,  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  and  those  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  distributing  such 
aid  will  look  closely  at  the  recipient  na- 
tions, and  will  stop  any  assistance  going 
to  Communist  countries  It  is  my  hope 
that  not  one  of  the  18  countries  listed 
in  my  amendment  will  be  permitted  to 
participate  m  this  program  until  free- 
dom and  liberty  are  returned  to  their 
lands 

To  claim  that  a  Communist  in  Yugo- 
slavia is  not  as  dedicat-ed  an  enemy  to 
the  survival  of  our  system  of  government 
in  the  United  States  as  a  Russian  or 
Chinese  Communist  is  a  ridiculous  inter- 
pretation, and  one  to  which  the  ordinary 
American  cannot  and  will  not  subscribe. 

My  intentions  are  to  oppyose  the  con- 
ference committees  recommendations, 
and  I  urge  those  who  feel  as  strongly  as 
I  do  to  join  with  me. 

Regardless.  I  wish  to  state  to  my  col- 
leagues who  supported  my  amendment 
that  I  do  not  think  we  lost  a  battle.  For 
in  this  bill,  there  is  a  general  prohibition 
against  aiding  cotmtries  the  President 
determines  to  be  imder  the  international 
Communi.=:t  conspiracy.  The  key  rests 
entirely  upon  this  interpretation — and  I 
can  assure  you  that  those  responsible  for 
this  interpretation  will  have  to  answer 
to  Congress  in  the  future. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
the  House-Senate  conference  report  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill.  Earlier  in  the  day 
in  a  brief  statement  to  the  House.  I  ex- 
pressed my  gratification  that  the  House 
conferees  iiad  stood  firm  against  the  ad- 
ministration's Treasury  borrowing  pro- 
posal and  that  instead  had  succeeded  in 
writing  in  a  provision  making  all  loan 
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funds  subject  to  annual  appropriations. 
In  other  words,  all  back-door  spending 
wtiich  abdicated  the  annual  scrutiny  and 
control  of  the  congressional  Appropria- 
tions Committees  has  been  removed.  I 
am  happy  that  repayments  on  previous 
foreign  loans  will  not  be  used  to  finance 
this  program.  Likewise,  I  am  pleased 
that  a  continuing  authority  to  draw  on 
defense  stocks  is  not  in  the  bill.  Finally, 
I  am  pleased  the  amount  of  the  loan 
program  is  cut  from  $8.8  to  $7.2  billion. 

Of  coiirse,  there  is  still  much  talk 
about  a  moral  responsibility  of  Congress 
to  provide  funds  that  are  needed  for 
long-range  commitments.  In  the  other 
body,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  says,  accord- 
ing to  a  press  dispatch,  that  Congress 
will  be  morally  committed  to  support  the 
President  with  appropriations  unless 
there  are  afBrmative  showings,  or  un- 
usual, or  compelling  reasons  why  such 
funds  should  not  be  appropriated. 

This  is  not  my  understanding.  The 
only  moral  commitment  I  read  in  this 
bill  falls  on  the  administration — not  on 
the  Congress — and  that  is  to  carry  out 
its  pledge  that  the  program  will  be  car- 
ried out  better  and  the  money  more 
wisely  spent  than  in  the  past. 

President  Kennedy,  as  I  said  in  pre- 
vious remarks,  told  the  press  the  lan- 
guage giving  authority  to  make  long- 
term  commitments  did  not  carry  a  mor- 
al obligation  upon  the  part  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  honor  those 
commitments.  The  President  made  a 
clear  statement  on  this  point. 

I  hope  Congress  as  a  result  of  this 
controversy  over  the  method  of  financing 
this  program  will  return  in  the  future  to 
the  sound  and  constitutional  appropri- 
ations procedure  on  all  legislation.  The 
legislative  branch  must  regain  its  con- 
trol of  the  public  purse. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
dismayed  by  the  unfortunate  compro- 
mise of  American  principles  evident  in 
the  so-called  compromise  version  of  the 
antibias  clause  in  the  declaration  of 
policy  in  the  mutual  security  bill.  The 
Senate-House  conference,  which  met  to 
reconcile  the  differences  between  the 
Senate  and  House  bills,  reported  out  a 
measure  far  closer  to  the  watered-down 
and  vague  Senate  wording  than  the 
much  stronger  and  specific  House  ver- 
sion. 

The  call  by  the  House  for  executive 
authority  to  cut  off  aid  to  nations  that 
impose  blockades  and  otherwise  dis- 
criminate was  eliminated.  The  obscure 
and,  to  all  effects,  nebulous  clause  ad- 
vocated by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  appeared 
to  emerge  from  the  alleged  '"compro- 
mise" as  the  essence  of  the  new  clause. 

I  feel  the  final  wording  is  a  definite 
retreat  from  the  previous  stands  taken 
by  Congress,  such  as  the  Douglas-Keat- 
ing amendment,  and  other  strong  anti- 
bias  provisions  heretofore  enacted  by 
Congress.  This  retreat  is  particularly 
tragic  because  it  could  well  serve  to 
encourage  Arab  intransigeance. 

I  cannot  call  the  new  language  an 
actual  "compromise"  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  I  would  call  it,  even  if 
well  intended,  a  seemirig  appeasement 
of  certain  Arab  countries  to  negate  the 


previously  voiced  congressional  position 
on  the  boycott  and  blockade  issues.  Ap- 
parently it  was  with  the  tacit  agree- 
ment of  the  State  Department  for  it 
follows  the  Department's  consistent 
pohcy  on  this  issue.  The  conference,  m 
my  opinion,  did  not  effect  a  true  re- 
conciliation of  the  two  versions — the 
commendable,  strong  House  language 
and  the  weak,  wishy-washy  Senate  pro- 
vision. The  result  is  a  di.shcartening 
step  backward.  Although,  granted,  it 
is  better  than  no  antibias  provision  as 
originally  advocated  by  the  chaimian  of 
the  committee  in  the  other  body. 

Blockades  must  be  opposed,  whether 
in  Berlin  or  Suez.  The  Berlin  block- 
ade has  been  challenged  to  the  ix)lnt 
of  a  dangerous  crisis  while  another 
blockade,  equally  a  violation  of  interna- 
tional law,  at  Suez,  is  appeased.  Let 
our  foreign  policy  be  consistent.  Our 
citizens  are  asked  to  face  the  risk  of 
atomic  destruction  in  a  showdown  over 
one  blockade  but  we  meanwhile  retreat 
in  the  face  of  the  Arab  blockade,  boycott, 
and  discrimination  asainst  many  Amer- 
ican citizens,  companies,  and  shipping 
nying  the  U.S.  flag. 

However,  the  issue  before  u.s  now  is 
to  give  effect  to  the  concent  espourr'd 
that  nevertheless  does  link  aid  with 
standards  of  conduct.  While  I  feel  the 
compromise  measure  is  itself  compro- 
mised insofar  as  the  goals  of  the  Hou.se 
were  stated  in  its  originfil  bill,  we  mii.st 
still  expect  and  demand  implementa- 
tion of  the  will  of  Congress  by  the  exec- 
utive branch,  especially  in  the  State 
Department.  Certainly,  the  fact  of  its 
inclusion  is  in  itself  a  measure  of  reaf- 
firmation of  the  sense  of  Congre.ss  along 
hnes  previously  expressed. 

Every  opportunity  must  be  seized  to 
strive  for  implementation  of  goals— to 
deny  aid  to  nations  that  di.scriminate 
against  our  citizens  and  our  shipping  on 
an  arbitrary  basis  and  which  practice 
illegal  boycotts  and  blockades  affecting 
other  recipients  of  our  aid.  Despite  its 
shortcomings,  the  new  clau.se  may  s.till 
furnish  a  basis  for  action  that  would 
implement  the  known  .sense  of  Congress 
and  it  does  furnish  authority  for  action 
by  the  executive  department. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  m  paying 
deserved  tribute  to  the  ^vcat  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
He  has  conducted  the  affairs  of  his  com- 
mittee in  a  manner  that  has  won  hot 
only  the  admiration  but  also  in  a  very 
real  sense  the  affection  of  both  the  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican  members  of  the 
committee.  I  join,  too,  with  my  col- 
leagues in  conqratulaLing  Dr.  Morgan, 
Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Burleson,  Mrs.  Bol- 
TitN.  and  Dr.  Judd  on  the  tremendous 
service  they  have  rendered  the  Congress 
and  the  country  by  returning  from  the 
conference  with  a  bill  that  satisfies  the 
Pi-esident  and  that  reconciles  such  dif- 
ferences as  there  may  have  been  in  mat- 
ters of  approach  to  the  objectives  of  the 
program. 

In  voting  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
conferees'  report,  however.  I  shall  have  a 
sense  of  deep  regret  that  the  language  of 
the  House  bill  on  the  matter  of  interna- 
tional waterways  and  discrimination  has 
been  watered  down.    Very  much  of  what 


I  feel  was  expressed  in  the  remarks  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  IMr.  ParbsteinI. 

It  had  been  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  work  with  Mr.  Parbstein  and  Mr. 
Hays  in  the  framing  of  the  statement  of 
policy  as  regards  international  water- 
ways that  was  contained  in  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1960.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  this  statement  of  policy  as  regards 
international  waterways  that  originated 
in  the  House  was  objected  to  in  the  other 
body,  that  there  was  a  long  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  other  body,  and  that 
after  the  debate  there  was  a  vote,  and 
the  other  body  by  a  substantial  majority 
elected  to  stand  with  the  House  and  the 
language  remained  in  the  bill. 

This  to  me  was  proof  positive  that  the 
statement  of  policy  as  regards  interna- 
tional waterways  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1960  was  in  conformance  with  the 
thinking  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  both  bodies  of  the  Congress. 

This  year  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  by  a  unanimous  vote  reinserted 
the  language  in  the  mutual  security  bill 
of  this  year,  and  added  thereto  other 
strong  language  firmly  stating  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  on 
the  matter  of  discrimination  against  any 
Americans  in  whatever  land  stationed, 
on  the  lines  of  religion.  The  vote  in  our 
committee  on  this  reafQrmation  of  the 
moral  law  was  unanimous.  There  was 
not  a  voice  raised  against  it  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  from  this  I  can  con- 
clude that  the  statement  in  the  Hotise 
bill  as  regards  international  waterways 
and  religious  di.scriminatinn  expressed 
the  thinking  of  every  Member  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  we  win 
strong  and  enduring  friendships  when 
we  seek  temporary  favors  by  the  barter 
of  our  self-respect.  As  an  American  I 
wish  no  more  nor  no  less  than  that  which 
is  accorded  all  other  Americans.  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  been  denied  ac- 
cess to  other  countries  because  their  ap- 
proach to  the  understanding  of  their 
relationship  with  the  infinite  was 
through  a  religious  faith  not  in  favor  of 
those  lands.  Prankly.  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  hold  up  our  heads  with  self- 
respect  if  we  permit  any  country  to  dis- 
crimiinate  against  Americans  on  any 
other  grounds  than  those  of  character. 

I  am  happy  and  I  am  proud  that  the 
body  of  which  I  am  a  Member  has  as- 
serted its  position,  without  one  dissent- 
ing vote,  on  this  fundamental  issue  of  the 
moral  law  as  applied  to  foreign  policy. 

I  am  confident  that  had  the  member- 
ship of  the  other  body  been  given  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  itself  directly 
on  this  issue,  its  decision  would  have 
been  exactly  the  same  as  that  expres.scd 
in  the  House. 

Mr,  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  against 
passage  of  the  conference  version  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  My  op- 
position is  not  because  I  am  opposed  to 
foreign  aid  in  principle,  but  because  I 
feel  that  the  conference  version  failed  to 
actually  and  completely  eliminate  the 
so-called  back-door  spending  feature  of 
the  program.  Contract  authority,  along 
with  the  public  debt  transaction,  note 
cancellation,  and  revolving  funds,  com- 
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prise  the  fotir  t>T>es  of  back-door  devices 
which  abrogate  congressional  control  of 
the  purse  strings. 

It  IS  my  conclusion,  after  careful  con- 
sideration and  after  listening  to  the  de- 
bate on  the  floor  that  once  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  commits  to 
another  nation  for  assistance,  that  the 
House  of  Repre.senlatives  and  the  Senate 
are  morally  obligated  to  fulfill  the  com- 
mitment. I  object  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  abrogating  any  of  its 
exclusive  prerogative  to  oiigmate  and 
pass  upon  bills  permitting  withdrawal  of 
money  from  the  Trea.sury.  The  U.S. 
Constitution  specifically  sets  out  this 
responsibility  as  an  exclusive  duty  of  this 
legislative  body. 

Further,  there  was  some  indication  on 
the  floor  that  perhaps  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Go\crnment  would  not  be 
able  to  obtain  all  of  the  facts  in  detail 
l)ertaining  to  the.se  loans  and  grants 
once  committed.  In  other  words,  imder 
the  cloak  of  executive  privilege,  docu- 
ments and  evidence  essential  to  congres- 
sional scrutiny  of  foreign  aid  programs 
may  be  denied. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  point  out  that 
perhaps  our  most  successful  foreign  aid 
program  was  the  Marshall  plan  which 
was  fundamentally  based  on  annual  ap- 
propriations by  the  legislative  branch  of 
our  Government.  This  is  a  shining 
example  of  a  program  succeeding  with- 
out rigid  long-term  commitments. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr  Speaker.  1  am 
sti'onyly  in  opposition  to  the  amounts 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  mutual  .security  during 
fiscal  1962.  I  am  m  support  of  those  who 
would  restore  the  21 -percent  cut  made  in 
the  amounts  provided  and  pa.ssed  by  this 
very  Chamber  less  than  a  week  auo. 

Now  I  have  read  in  many  newspapers 
during  the  last  few  days  that  the  terms 
of  the  authorization  bill  .somehow 
'morally  cormnif  the  Housf  to  restore 
these  cuts.  No  such  thing  The  baMC 
legislative  intent  of  section  202' b'  of 
S.  1983  was  clearly  developed  on  the  floor 
just  last  Thursday  in  a  colloquy  between 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations I  Mr.  Cannon  I  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  IMr.  Morgan  1  At  that  time  they 
both  agreed  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  stated  the  case  clearly 
at  his  press  confeience  the  day  before, 
when,  in  answer  to  a  quest'on  from  a  rc- 
poiter  as  to  whether  he  thought  there 
would  be  at  least  a  moral  obligation 
to  make  the  full  appropriation,  he  said: 
■'No.  I  would  think  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  would  havo  to  make 
their  own — meet  their  own  responsibil- 
ities." In  other  words,  the  action  last 
week  of  the  Committee  on  .Appropriations 
as  expressed  m  the  bill  before  us.  in  no 
way  violates  the  terms  of  the  authoriza- 
tion bill.  In  short,  becau.'-e  the  record 
clearly  shows  that  the  percentage  cut 
under  previously  enacted  foreign  aid  au- 
thorizations is  not  at  all  a  break  with 
tradition,  we  are  getting  exactly  what 
some  of  us  asked  for 

Anticipation  of  such  action  compelled 
me  to  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  IMr. 
Saund).  Moreover,  the  bill  before  us 
serves  to  further  sustain  my  original  be- 


wilderment at  the  ■wholly  satisfactory' 
evaluation  of  the  authorization  bill  by 
the  President  last  week. 

If.  according  to  the  terms  of  the  au- 
thorization bill,  we  are  not  morally  com- 
muted to  restore  these  cuts,  then  what? 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  respectfully  submit  that 
we  should  rather  be  committed  to  sus- 
taining the  collective  judgment  of  the 
members  of  the  legislative  committee, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  who 
deliberated  for  months  on  the  authoriza- 
tion bill.  We  should  further  be  com- 
mitted to  supporting  the  judgment  of  the 
members  of  the  conference  committee, 
who  laboriously  compromised  with  the 
committee  from  the  other  Chamber,  m 
arriving  at  what  they  thought  were  jus- 
tified authorizations.  Last  but  not  least, 
there  are  260  of  us  who.  just  5  short  days 
ago.  voted  for  the  level  of  authorizations 
contained  in  the  conference  report — and 
at  least  that  number  .should  feel  con- 
strained to  sustaining  their  own  respec- 
tive per.sonal  judgments  in  this  matter. 
It  IS  in  this  direction  that  our  moral 
commitments  lie  To  act  othcrwi.se 
would  be  sheer  ambivalence, 

In  recent  weeks  I  fiave  heard  a  lot  of 
talk  about  the  constitutional  prerogatives 
of  the  legislative  branch  with  respect  to 
the  powers  to  appropriate.  I  think  it  is 
about  time  some  of  us  started  worrying 
about  the  vanishing  powers  of  our  legis- 
lative committees,  whose  recommended 
authorizations  to  appropriate  are  carry- 
ing le.ss  and  less  mcanina  with  the  Con- 
gress each  year,  I  have  long  maintained 
that  it  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that 
the  executive  branch,  together  with 
many  disillusioned  members  of  our  leg- 
islative committees,  have  .seen  fit  to  sup- 
port measures  that  would  bypass  the 
annual  appropriations  process.  This 
trend  will  stop  only  when  some  of  the 
powers  of  the  purse  are  restored  to  their 
rightful  legislative  owners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  tliat  opportunity 
now, 

Mr  FRIEDEL,  Mr  Speaker,  under  the 
IH'rmission  e ranted  for  all  Members  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  conference  report 
on  the  mutual  security  bill,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  statement  regarding  this 
legislation. 

I  have  always  supported  our  foreign 
aid  procram  in  the  past  and  I  will  sup- 
port this  conference  report  today  be- 
cause it  is  apparently  the  best  com- 
piomise  the  conferees  could  obtain. 

However.  I  am  greatly  disappointed 
to  note  that  the  statement  of  policy  in 
the  bill  has  been  watered  down  to  the 
point  where  it  h.as  little  meaning.  The 
language  in  the  House  bill  offered 
greater  protection  to  American  citizens 
and  American  business  regarding  their 
rights  apainst  boycotts  and  blockades, 
and  I  feel  that  this  language  should  have 
been  retained  by  the  conferees.  The 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  House  itself  voted  in  favor  of  the 
stronger  languace  and  I  am  .sorry  the 
St-natc  conferees  insisted  on  weakening 
it.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  possibl\- 
improve  our  own  position  by  offeiing 
less  protection  to  our  own  citizens  and 
businessmen 

The  removal  of  that  portion  of  our 
statement  of  policy  which  granted  the 


riKht  of  commercial  access  to  other 
countries  makes  it  appear  that  the 
United  States  condones  the  actions  of 
some  countries  in  boycotting  American 
trade.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  give  aid 
to  other  countries.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
too  much  to  expect  them  to  trade  with 
American  business,  without  discrimina- 
tion. 

By  watering  down  our  statement  of 
policy,  we  are  opening  the  door  for  those 
nations  guilty  of  di.scrimination  against 
our  citizens  to  charge  that  Congress 
does  not  care  if  they  pui-sue  their  black- 
mail, blockades,  and  discrimination  of 
American  bu.siness.  The  statement  of 
policy  originally  passed  by  the  House 
let  the  world  know  that  the  United 
States  objects  to  such  actions,  especially 
by  nations  we  are  helping  through  our 
mutual  security  program. 

Because  I  realize  the  good  accom- 
plished by  our  aid  to  other  countries. 
I  will  support  this  conference  report,  but 
I  want  to  go  on  record  as  protesting  the 
wording  in  our  statement  of  policy  be- 
cause I  feel  that  the  language  indicates 
that  our  Government  is  not  prepared 
to  ijrotect  the  essential  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  Its  Citizens.  "Trade — Not  Aid" 
IS  an  excellent  motto  and  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  America  has  the  right  to 
trade  with  any  other  nation  in  the  world, 
regardless  of  the  internal  disputes  of 
one  nation  with  another. 

Mr,  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  permission  to  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  during  the  debate  on  this 
conference  report. 

The  SPE./^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr,  ADAIR,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  260,  nays  132.  answered 
■present"  1,  not  voting  44.  as  follows: 

(Roll   No    181  1 
YEAS— 260 


Addabbo 

Byrne  Pa, 

Downing 

Addonizio 

Bvrnes.  'Wis. 

Dovle 

Albert 

Cahlll 

Dulskl 

Anfiiso 

Cannon 

Durno 

Arends 

Carey 

Dwyer 

.A.shley 

Chamberlain 

Edmondson 

Asplnall 

CheU 

Elliott 

AuchlnclosK 

Chenoweth 

Ellsworth 

Avery 

Clark 

Everett 

BrUley 

Coad 

Ev.ns 

B.ildwln 

Cohelan 

Fallon 

Barrv 

Conte 

Farbsteln 

Ba.ss.  N  H. 

Cook 

Fascell 

Ba'^s.  Tcnii 

Cooley 

Feighan 

Bat#8 

Corbett 

Fenton 

Beck  worth 

Corman 

Finnegan 

Bennett,  Flu 

Curtln 

Fino 

BluMuk 

Curtis.  Mass 

Flood 

Boggs 

Curtis.  Mo 

Fogarty 

BolHnd 

Daddano 

Ford 

Boiling 

Dague 

Fountain 

Bolton 

Daniels 

Fn.zier 

Boykln 

DaMs.  Tenn. 

Frellnghuysen 

Brndemas 

Delaney 

Friedel 

Breeding 

Ucnt 

Fulton 

Bromwell 

Detiton 

Gallagher 

Brooks,  Tex 

Derounian 

Garland 

Broo:ufield 

Diggs 

Garmatz 

Pucklev 

D.nnlnlck 

Gary 

Burke   Ky 

D^nohue 

Gathings 

PUlkP.  Mh'S 
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Gilbert 

McFall 

Rodino 

Glenn 

Macdonald 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Goodell 

MacGregor 

Rooney 

Granahan 

Marhrowlcz 

Roosevelt 

Gray 

Madden 

Rostenkowskl 

Green,  Pa. 

Magnuson 

Ryan 

Gr:ffln 

Mahon 

St.  Germain 

Gubser 

Marshall 

Saund 

Hagen,  Calll. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Schneebeli 

Halleck 

Mathlas 

Schwelker 

Hal  pern 

Matthews 

Schwengel 

Han?en 

May 

Scott 

Harding 

MlUer,  Clem 

Scranton 

Hays 

Miller, 

Seely-Brown 

Healey 

George  P. 

Selden 

Hebert 

Moeller 

Shelley 

Hechler 

Monagan 

Sheppard 

Henderson 

Montoya 

Sibal 

Herlong 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Slsk 

Holifleld 

Morgan 

Slack 

Holland 

Morrison 

Smith,  Iowa 

Hol-7.man 

Morse 

Smith,  Miss. 

Hiran 

Mosher 

Spence 

Ho?mer 

MOFS 

Springer 

Huddleston 

Multer 

Stafford 

Ikard,  Tex. 

Murphy 

Staggers 

Inoiiye 

Natcher 

Steed 

Jarman 

Nix 

Stratton 

Joelson 

Nirblad 

Stubblefield 

Johnson,  Calif 

OBrien,ni. 

Sullivan 

Johnson.  Md. 

OBrlen,  NY. 

Taylor 

Johnson,  Wla. 

O  Hara,  111. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

OHara,  Mich. 

Thomas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Oisen 

Thompson,  Tex 

Judd 

O'Neill 

Thornberry 

KarBten 

Osmers 

Toll 

Kastenmeler 

Ostertag 

Tollefson 

Kee 

Patman 

Trimble 

Keith 

Pelly 

Tupper 

Kellv 

Perking 

rdall.  Morris  K 

Keogh 

Peterson 

U'.lman 

Kllday 

Phlibin 

Vanik 

King.  Calif. 

Pike 

Van  Zandt 

King.  NY. 

Plrnie 

Vinson 

K  rwan 

Pc-well 

Wallhauser 

Kluczyn^kl 

Price 

■Walter 

Kornegay 

Pucinskl 

Watts 

Kowab  ki 

Qule 

■We's 

Kunkel 

Randall 

Whalley 

Lane 

Reifel 

Wlckersham 

Lankford 

Reuss 

Widnall 

Lestnskl 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Llbonatl 

Rlehlman 

Yates 

Lindsay 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Younger 

McCormack 

Roberts 

Zablockl 

McDowell 

Ro  bison 
NAYS — 132 

Zelenko 

Abbltt 

Goodllng 

Moulder 

Abernethy 

Grant 

Passman 

Adair 

Gross 

Pfost 

Alexander 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Pillion 

Alford 

Haley 

Ponge 

Alger 

Hall 

Poff 

Anderson,  HI. 

Hardy 

Ray 

Ah brook 

Harris 

Reece 

ABhmore 

Harrison,  Wyo 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Ayres 

Harsh  a 

Riley 

Baker 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Rivers,  3  C. 

Baring 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Battin 

Hemphill 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Becker 

H.estand 

Roudebush 

Beermann 

HofTman,  111, 

Roush 

Belrher 

Hull 

Rou'^selot 

Bell 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Rutherford 

Bennett,  Mich 

Jennings 

St.  George 

Berry 

Jensen 

Saylor 

Betts 

Johansen 

Schadeberg 

BUtch 

Jonas 

S-henck 

Banner 

Kearns 

Shipley 

Bow 

Kilgore 

Short 

Bray 

Kitchin 

Shriver 

Brown 

Kyi 

Sikes 

Broyhlll 

Laird 

Siler 

Bruce 

Landrum 

Smith,  Calif. 

BMr'.e.'^on 

Langen 

S.mith,  Va. 

Ca>ev 

Latta 

Stephens 

Cf'derberg 

Lennon 

Taber 

Church 

Lipscomb 

Teague,  Tex. 

C'.ancv 

McCuUoch 

Thomson,  'WU. 

Cvlller 

McDonough 

Tuck 

Colmer 

Mclnf.re 

Utt 

Cramer 

McMillan 

Weaver 

C'lnningham 

McVey 

Whitener 

D.ivl.^,  John  W 

.    Mack 

Whltten 

I>erwinsJtl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

WilUs 

Devme 

Mason 

Wil-on.  Ind- 

D3le 

Meader 

Winstead 

Dorn 

Michel 

Young 

Dowdy 

Mills 

pnndley 

Moore 

Fi.Kher 

Moorehead, 

Flynt 

Oh:o 

Gavin 

Morris 

ANSWERED  ■'PRESENT"—! 

Andersen, 

Minn. 

NOT  VOTING — 44 


Andrews 

Barrett 

Brewster 

Brooks,  La. 

Celler 

Chlperfleld 

Davis. 

James  C. 
Dawson 
Dlngell 
Forrester 
Green,  Greg. 
Griffiths 
Harrison,  Va. 
Hoeven 


Hoffman.  Mich 

Karth 

Kllburn 

King,  Utah 

Knox 

Loser 

McSween 

MaUllard 

Merrow 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Milliken 

Minshall 

Murray 

Nei^eu 

Ncrrell 


Nvgaard 

O  Konskl 

Pilcher 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Saatangeld 

Scherpr 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Van  Pelt 

Westland 

Wharton 

Williams 

Wright 


So  the  conference  report  was  agfreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  folloHing 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Nelsen  for,  with  Mr.  Andersen  of 
Minnesota  against 

Mr.    Santangelo    for,    with    Mr.    McS'fteen 

against. 

Mr  Loser  for,  with  Mrs.  Norrell  against. 

Mr.  Dingell  for,  with  Mr   Pilcher  agalnat. 

Mr.  Rains  for.  with  Mr  Williams  against. 

Mr  R.ibaut  for.  with  Mr  Brooks  of  Loui- 
siana again.st. 

Mr.  Brewster  for,  with  Mr.  Scherer  against. 

Mr.  Karth  for,  with  Mr.  James  C  Davie 
against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
H'jffman  of  Michigan  against. 

M-.  Kllburn  for.  with  Mr,  Van  Pelt  against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr 
O'Konski  against. 

Mr.  Merrow  for.  with  Mr.  Knox  agalnEt. 

Mr.  Westland  for.  wi'h  Mr   Hoeven  agaanst. 

Mr.  Celier  for.  with  Mr    Nygaard  agaiOEt. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregou  for,  with  Mr.  For- 
rester against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for.  with  Mr.  Harrison  of  Vir- 
ginia against. 

Mr   Dawson  for.  with  Mr.  Wharton  against 

Mrs.  Griffiths  for,  with  Mr.  AntHrews 
against. 

Until  further  notice; 
Mr.  King  of  Utah  with  Mr   MailUard. 
Mr.  Murray  with  Mr  Milliken. 
Mr.  Tl-iompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  IChl- 
perfield 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr    MlnshaU. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Nelsen  ] 
If  he  were  present  he  would  have  yoted 
"yea."  I  voted  "nay."  I  withdre'sr  my 
vote  of  "nay"  and  vote  "present." 

The  re.sult  of  the  vole  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADJOURNMENT   FROM   TOMORROW 

UNTIL  TUESDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  tomorrow  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Tuesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  BAL- 
ANCE OF  THIS  WEEK  AND  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
quest thts  time  in  order  to  inquire  of  the 
aclinR  majority  leader  what  the  program 
for  the  balance  of  the  week  is  and  what 
it  will  be  for  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  Is  no  legislative 
program  for  tomorrow. 

For  next  week,  the  program  is  as 
follows: 

On  Monday,  of  course,  as  we  have  just 
disposed  of.  there  is  no  session  because 
it  is  Labor  Day. 

On  Tuesday  the  Private  Calendar  will 
be  called,  and  thc^fcnutual  security  ap- 
propriations bill  for  196'2  will  be  consid- 
ered. If  this  IS  not  completed  on  Tues- 
day It  will  be  called  up  for  completion 
after  the  suspensions. 

Wednesday,  under  the  rule  previously 
adopted,  will  be  Consent  Calendar  Day. 
There  are  24  suspensions. 

First  is  H  R.  9000  the  Impacted  Areas 
and  National  Defense  Education  Act 
extension. 

There  are  23  more,  and  if  any  Member 
desires  me  to  read  them  off.  I  shall. 
Otherwise  I  will  in.^erl  thorn  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  they  are  listed. 

Mr.  H.'SiLLE^CK.  If  the  rcntleman  will 
yield,  I  think  I  have  my  list  here  at  the 
desk.  If  anyone  wants  to  look  at  it,  it 
will  be  available.  Otherwise,  it  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record  to  avoid  the  time 
that  would  necessaiily  have  to  be  taken 
if  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  were 
to  read  each  one. 

<Tlie  list  referred  to  follows:  > 

H  R  9000.  impacted  areas  and  NDEA. 

H  R   8723.  welfare  and  p>enslon  plan. 

H  R  8597.  railroad  retirement. 

S  2051,  education  of  war  orphans. 

H  R.  8291,  resettlement  of  aliens. 

S.  2237,  permit  entry  of  eligible  alien 
orphans. 

HR  6145.  tAxes,  poetponement,  reduced 
credit  provisions 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  14.  salute, 
"Uncle  Sam  "  Wilson. 

H  R.  6630,  railway  companies,  rights-of- 
way. 

S.  200.  Indians,  limitation,  appropriations, 
vocational  training. 

House  Joint  Resolution  459,  Maryland,  pre- 
serve lands. 

H.R.  8666,  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
changes, international  relations. 

HR  8870,  amend  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958. 

HR  8762,  Increase  loan  authority.  Small 
Business  Act. 

HR  8632,  Merchant  Marine  Act — exchange 
of  vessels 

H  R.  2488,  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act  of 
1916.  licensing  of  ocean  freight  forwarders. 

H.R.  1777,  crimes  and  offenses,  counter- 
felting  of  State  obligations 

H.R.  4357,  increase  compensation.  War 
Hazards  Compensation  Act. 

H.R.  8038,  crimes  and  offenses,  penalty  to 
use  slugs,  disks,  etc 

H  R.  3019,  Annex,  Government  Printing 
Office. 

H.R. 

H  R. 
blind. 

HR.  7812,  Farm  Labor  Contractors  Regla- 
tratl-  n  Act. 

S.  48.  leases,  recreation  facilities  in  reser- 
voir areas. 


9011,  training  of  teachers  of  the  deaf. 
8902,  promote  the  education  of  the 
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Mr  ALBERT.  Thursday,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  there  is  a  primary,  as 
everyone  knows,  in  New  York  City,  and 
the  Icader.'-hip  will  request  that  record 
votes,  except  on  procedural  matters 
which  may  come  up  on  Thursday,  might 
go  over  to  the  next  Icgi.slative  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  rollcall  votes  on  bills,  mo- 
tions to  recommit,  and  amendments 
which  miyht  be  appropriate  on  ThurMiay 
next  mitiht  be  put  off  until  the  following 
legi^  lative  day. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma-' 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  For  Thursday  and  the 
balance  of  the  week  there  is  the  public 
works  appropriation.*,  l.ill  for  1962. 

House  Resolution  403,  investigations, 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949. 

House  Resolution  407,  rules  to  amend 
clau.'je  3  of  rule  XIII 

The  following  bill.s  may  be  brought  up 
by  unanimous  consent  at  any  time; 

H  R.  7602.  marking  of  packages,  im- 
ported articles. 

H  R  8876.  having  to  do  with  taxpayer 
account  numbers. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  advised  that  he  will 
seek  to  call  tho.se  up.  too.  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Of  course,  this  announcement  is  sub- 
ject to  the  peneral  reservation  that  con- 
ference reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time,  and  that  any  further  program 
may  be  announi^ed  later. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit,  mieht  I  say  that  if  we  dispose  of 
the  mutual  security  appropriations  bill 
next  week  and  can  get  the  public  works 
appropriation  bill  out  of  the  way,  I  can- 
not see  any  rea.^on  why  we  cannot  ad- 
journ next  week  and.  certainly,  no  later 
than  the  middle  of  the  following  week, 
if  we  can  cet  the  proper  cooperation 
from  the  other  body. 

I  see  the  Si^eaker  pro  tempore  .smiling, 
but  I  have  found  out  in  my  experience 
here  that  you  never  get  adjourned  un- 
less you  really  t:et  down  to  business  and 
work  to  i,hat  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  majority 
of  the  Members.  I  certainly  hope  that 
with  many  of  the  tlungs  back  of  us  with 
which  we  ha'-e  had  to  contend,  and  with 
this  program  now  laid  out  for  next  week, 
we  ought  to  move  rapidly  fur  an  ad- 
journment sine  die. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  know  the  gentleman 
realizes  that  the  gentleman  will  have 
the  cooperation  of  the  Democratic  h  ad- 
ership.  We  all  want  to  move  toward  ad- 
journment just  as  fast  as  the  business  of 
the  Congress  will  permit.  I  think  we  all 
want  to  do  that. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  just  been  advised 
by  a  representative  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  that  that  com- 
mittee will  have  two  or  more  privileged 
matters  to  present  to  the  House  next 
week. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

Mr  HOLIFIFLD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  have  until  midnight 


to  file  a  conference  report  on  the  bill 
H.R.  7576, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from   California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INDIAN   REVOLVING   LOAN   FUND 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  <S  1540'  to 
amend  the  law  establishing  the  Indian 
revolving  loan  fund. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  t-o  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcp^r-cvtattves  of  the  United  States  of 
A^rrira  IT)  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
apjiropriatlon  authorization  in  section  10 
of  the  Act  of  June  18.  1934  (48  Stat  986), 
Is  hereby  amended  by  increasing  It  from 
$10000.000  to  $35,000,000. 

(b)  Ail  funds  that  are  now  or  hereafter 
a  p.irt  of  the  revolving  fund  authorized  by 
the  Act  of  June  18.  1934  (48  Stat.  936  i  ,  the 
Act  of  June  26.  1936  (49  Stat  1968).  ar.d 
the  Act  of  April  19.  1950  (64  Stat  44),  as 
amended  and  Eupplemented.  including  sums 
received  In  settlement  of  debts  of  livestock 
pur.^uant  to  the  Act  of  M.iy  24.  1950  (64 
.'-tat  li^Oi.  sums  cl  lee  ted  in  repayment  of 
lo.'ins  heretofore  or  hereafter  made,  and 
sunis  collected  as  interest  or  other  charges 
on  loans  made,  shall  hereafter  be  available 
fir  loans  to  organizations  of  Indians, 
E.'iKlmos.  and  Aleuts  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  Indians  1,  having  a  fjrm  of  organiza- 
tion that  is  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary, 
and  to  individual  Indians  of  one-quarter 
degree  or  more  of  Indian  blood  who  are  not 
members  of  or  el'.glble  for  membership  in 
an  organization  that  is  making  lor.ns  to  Its 
members,  for  any  purpose  that  will  promote 
the  economic  development  of  such  organiza- 
tions and  their  members,  or  the  individual 
Indian  borrowers. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  "That  the  appropriation  authori- 
zation in  section  10  cf  the  Act  of  June  18. 
1034  (43  Stat.  986).  is  hereby  amended  by 
increasing  !t  from  $10,000,000  to  115,000,003."' 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa-ss^'d. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  insist  on  us  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1540  and  ask  for  a  confer- 
ence with  th.e  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Halev, 
Edmondson,  Morris.  Berry,  and  Nygaard. 


AMERICA  MUST  MAINTAIN  NU- 
CLEAR SUPERIORITY  OVER  THE 
RUSSIANS 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  conserit  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLNG  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
declarmg  its  resolve  to  resume  nuclear 
weapons  tests,  the  Krenihn  has  dealt  the 
hopes  of  Tiankmd  for  peace  another 
cruel  blow. 

To  this  Nation,  the  Red  masters'  dec- 
laration should  serve  as  another  grim  re- 
minder that  our  own  nuclear  arsenal, 
coupled  with  the  capacity  to  unleash 
that  arsenal  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion, remains  one  of  the  greatest  powers 
for  peace  m  the  world. 

It  is  another  in  a  long  series  of 
reminders  that  the  Red  ma=^ters  remain 
unalterably  committed  to  the  same  de- 
sire which  tyrants  throughout  history 
have  held — the  desire  to  inflict  their  will 
upon  all  of  mankind. 

Because  our  nuclear  capability  is  the 
greatest  deterrent  to  war,  we  must  ex- 
pend whatever  energies  and  make  what- 
ever decisions  are  necessary  to  preserve 
our  aovantage  in  this  field.  Since  World 
War  n.  our  technology  and  our  progress 
have  continuously  paced  the  field  of  nu- 
clear physics.  We  still  firmly  hold  the 
leadership  of  this  field  today. 

Our  people  should  not  panic  over  the 
Kremlin  s  intention  to  produce  a  bomb 
w.th  the  power  of  100  million  tons  of 
TNT.  For  some  t.me  our  scienLsts  have 
pos-ios^^ed  the  ability  to  produce  such  a 
bomb,  and  would  have  done  so  had  such 
a  weapon  possessed  any  important  stra- 
te'-:ic  advantages,  aside  from  the  propa- 
ganda value  upon  which  the  Russians 
are  attempting  to  capitalize  in  such  a 
feat.  Moreover,  the  American  stockpile 
of  nuclear  weapons  is  presumably  still 
decisively  greater  than  the  Russians' 
stockpile. 

Yet  we  must  not  underestimate  the 
challenge  which  the  Russians'  resump- 
tion of  nuclear  tests  poses.  Our  response 
to  the  ciiallenge  should  be  a  thorough  re- 
evaluation  of  our  own  program  in  this 
field.  It  is  clearly  vital  that  we  preserve 
the  advantage  we  hold. 

Through  a  crash  effort,  the  Russians 
gained  ascendancy  over  the  free  world 
m  space.  It  would  be  a  mstakc  of  catas- 
trophic proportions  to  let  them  capture 
ascendancy  over  vis  in  nuclear  physics. 
Because  of  the  Russians'  ascendancy  in 
space  technology,  we  must  face  the  pos- 
sibility that  their  capability  for  deliver- 
ing nuclear  weapons  may  at  some  point 
in  th's  decade  be  greater  than  our  like 
capability.  If  we  should  ever  let  them 
capture  the  lead  in  the  development  of 
nuclear  warheads,  our  security  and  that 
of  all  our  allies  would  face  grave  penis. 
At  such  a  time,  nuclear  blackmail  could 
become  a  hideous  reality.  The  Red 
masters  would  not  hesitate  to  use  such 
blackmail  if  they  possessed  the  necessary 
technical  advantages  to  supixjrt  it,  just 
as  they  now  have  no  hesitation  about 
heightening  global  tensions  by  announc- 
ing plans  to  resume  nuclear  tests. 

They  obviously  have  timed  their  an- 
nouncement to  play  upon  the  fears  of 
the  neutral  nations  which  open  their 
conference  tomorrow.  I  believe  that  this 
strategy  will  backfire  upon  the  Russians. 

The  Russians  hope  to  draw  neutrals 
to   them   by   another  display   of   power. 
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Instead  this  saber  rattling  should  deepen 
the  neutrals'  distrust  of  Soviet  inten- 
tions. I  here  call  upon  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Grovernment  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain 
America's  nuclear  superiority  over  Rus- 
sia. The  Nation  must  be  prepared  to 
make  and  to  implement  the  grim  deci- 
sions which  lie  ahead. 


EXPLANATION  BY  AVERELL  HARRI- 
MAN  DUE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tuesday  a 
report  circulated  that  last  autumn  dur- 
ing the  elections  for  the  Presidency, 
Averell  Harriman,  then  a  private  citi- 
zen, traveled  to  Russia  for  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Khrushchev.  At  that  inter- 
view, it  is  claimed,  Mr.  Harriman  ad- 
vised the  head  of  the  Soviet  Government 
how  to  "help"  Mr.  Kennedy  in  the  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Drew  Pearson  reports  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev as  remarking,  referring  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy: 

Naturally  we  didn't  say  we  were  for  him 
publicly.  Averell  Harriman  had  warned  us 
not  to.  He  [Harriman ]  said.  "If  you  chide 
Nixon,  chide  Kennedy  a  little,  too.  It  will 
help  '■ 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  profound  amaze- 
ment that  I  read  this  report.  Certainly 
the  Congress  is  entitled  to  an  explana- 
tion by  Mr.  Harriman,  as  requested 
Tuesday  by  my  colleague.  Tom  Curtis,  on 
the  floor  of  this  House. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  I  have  been  waiting  with 
some  interest  for  the  last  3  days  for  this 
explanation.  Mr.  Harriman  has  appar- 
ently chosen  to  remain  silent.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  silence? 

The  U.S.  Criminal  Code  forbids  any 
private  citizen  of  the  United  States  to 
discuss  with  foreign  governments  mat- 
ter.s  affecting  the  vital  interests  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  Is  the  choice  of  Pres- 
ident such  a  matter  of  vital  domestic 
interest?  That  a  prominent  Democrat, 
a  member  of  the  Kennedy  team  and  a 
former  Governor  of  New  York  should  un- 
dertake to  advise  a  foreign  power,  in- 
deed a  Communist  power,  as  to  how  best 
to  influence  a  U.S.  presidential  election 
so  as  to  help  elect  a  candidate  of  his 
own  party,  if  it  is  not  actually  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  is  surely  shocking  con- 
duct. 

Mr,  Harriman  is  presently  a  roving 
ambassador  for  the  United  States.  If 
his  u.sefulness  in  this  capacity  is  not  to 
be  impaired,  he  must  clear  up  this  highly 
damaging  report.  If  he  will  not  do  so 
himself,  it  would  seem  to  me  advisable 
that  the  proper  committee  of  Congress 
ask  him  to  do  so.  I  am  sure  we  all  await 
hi.s  explanation  with  interest 


CERTAIN    ACTIONS    OF    FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

STATEMENT      BY      CONGRESSMAN       THOMSON       ©P 
WISCONSIN    ON    INTRODVCTION     OF    RESOLUTIpN 

Mr,  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  introducing  today  a  reso- 
lution concerning  certain  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission which  I  believe  would  have  the 
most  serious  adverse  effect  on  the  people 
of  my  district  and  of  my  State  of  Wis- 
consin, as  well  as  on  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  other  people  in  other  areas  of 
the  United  States.  The  resolution  also 
demonstrates  the  grossly  inconsistent  if 
not  misleading  position  taken  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
respecting  substantial  appropriations 
which  it  has  requested  and  recently  ob- 
tained from  the  Congress. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  FCC's  ac- 
tions on  July  26,  1961,  which  initiated 
proceedings  proposing  in  eight  cities- — 
including  my  State  capital  of  Madison- — 
to  delete  existing  VHF  channels  on 
which  a  VHF  station  is  currently  pro- 
viding vitally  needed  TV  service,  and 
to  compel  those  VHF  stations  to  shift 
from  the  VHF  to  an  admittedly  inferior, 
in  terms  of  coverage.  UHF  channel. 
This  proposed  destruction  of  valuable 
VHF  frequencies  and  service  would  un- 
der any  circumstances  be  considered 
most  extreme  and  very  harmful  to  the 
public's  best  interests.  When,  as  here, 
it  is  prematurely  taken  without  any  of 
the  basic  technical  data  which  the  Com- 
mission has  represented  to  Congress  that 
it  does  not  have  and  has  in  fact  obtained 
special  appropriations  to  atccmpt  to  ob- 
tain— then  I  submit  the  Commission  has 
far  overstepped  the  bounds  of  reason- 
able administrative  action  and  this 
House  must  take  appropriate  action  to 
prevent  the  vast  harm  threatened  by 
its  administrative  arm.  the  FCC. 

To  go  back  in  time  for  a  moment,  the 
FCC  during  the  86th  Congress  soughfc  a 
special  appropriation  in  excess  of  IS2 
million  to  conduct  an  experimental  stutly 
of  ultrahigh  fioquf-ncies — or  the  UHF, 
as  they  are  called — to  be  held  in  New 
York  City.  The  Subcommittee  on  Inde- 
pendent Offices  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  cliaired  by  the  Hon- 
orable Albert  Thomas,  of  Texas,  was 
naturally  quite  concerned  with  the  need 
and  justification  for  .<;uch  a  substantial 
appropriation,  amounting  as  it  did  to 
one-sixth  of  the  Commission's  entire  an- 
nual budget.  The  Commission  and  Its 
individual  Commissioners  in  hearings 
before  the  subcommittee  asserted  what 
they  believed  to  be  compelling  justifica- 
tion for  such  special  appropriation  in 
response  to  probing  inquiry  by  subcom- 
mittee members.  The  subcom.mittee  vt'as 
advised  and  I  quote  from  the  Commis- 
sion's formal  statement  of  record  that 
there  was  '"need  for  a  special  engineer- 


ing study  into  the  effectiveness  of  UHF 
television,"  and  that  "the  aim  of  this 
project  is  to  determine  facts  which  would 
aid  in  the  resolution  of  the  television 
allocations  problem  which  has  been  a 
source  of  serious  concern  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  broadcasting  industry,  and  the 
Commission.  ■  The  study  was  to  cover 
the  entire  range  of  UHF  operations  in- 
cluding, and  I  again  quote: 

All  phases  of  a  development,  measure- 
ment, and  field   testing  for  UHF  television. 

The  House  was  further  told  that  funds 
for  the  study  were  necessary,  since — and 
I  again  quote: 

Until  comprehensive  knowledge  of  UHF 
services  and  capability  Is  obtained,  there  is 
little  hope  of  successfully  utUlzing  UHF  on 
a  nationwide  basis. 

And,  that  every  effort  would  be  made 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  UHF 
broadcasting  so  as  to  seek  to  find — and 
again  I  quote: 

The  assurance  that  UHF  could  be  effec- 
tively utilized  (subcommittee  hearings,  par. 
2. at  p.  684) . 

That  was  the  Commission's  own  initial 
statement  which  went  on  to  refer  to  the 
acteristics,  and  the  more  widespread 
quencies — or  VHF  television — in  terms 
of  its  wider  and  more  reliable  coverage, 
its  superior  receiver  and  antenna  char- 
acteristics and  the  more  widespread 
distribution  of  VHF  receivers. 

All  of  these  assei  ted  needs  for  a  special 
experimental  UHF  study  were  reiterated 
by  the  individual  Commissioners  in  re- 
sponse to  subcommittee  questions  It 
was  clear  that  the  Commission  .sought  to 
find  out  more  about  UHF  capabilities  so 
as  to  determine  its  capacity  for  replacing 
the  VHF  in  the  United  States  as  a  pos- 
sible— and  I  repeat  possible — solution  to 
TV  allocations  problems.  Thus,  it  was 
agreed  to  be,  and  I  again  quote: 

The  feeling  of  the  Commission  that  you 
cannot  arrive  at  a  conclusion  with  respect  to 
UHF  without  this  study   (id,,  at  p    704). 

The  Appropriations  Subcommittee  was 
also  quite  concerned  that  the  UHF  study 
was  proposed  to  be  held  in  New  York  City 
which  would  require  the  erection  of  two 
new  UHF  stations  from  the  ground  up  at 
a  cost  in  excess  of  a  million  dollars  alone, 
whereas  there  were  existing  UHF  sta- 
tions in  other  cities  such  as  in  Pittsburgh 
which  could  have  been  utilized  for  this 
puipose  at  a  much  lower,  if  not  minimal, 
cost.  The  Commission  insisted  upon  a 
UHF  study  in  New  York  for  the  rea.son 
as  ctated  by  one  of  the  Commissioners 
that — and  this,  too,  is  a  quotation — 

if  it  works  in  New  York  City  the  chances 
are  that  it  will  work  any  place  in  the 
country  (id.). 

With  the  closest  particular  respect  to 
the  subject  matter  of  my  re.solution.  it 
was  finally  stated  by  one  subcommittee 
member  with  FCC  approval  that — an- 
other direct  quotation: 

The  Commission  does  not  want  to  move 
toward  definite  conclusions  with  respect  to 
whether  or  not  they  all  ought  to  be  UHF  or 
whether  there  ought  to  be  an  intermixture  or 
whether  there  ought  to  be  a  demixture  un- 
less they  have  some  sort  of  study  upon  which 
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to  base  their  conclusions.  This  would  seem 
to  be  an  expensive  way  but  the  only  way  the 
FCC  Cin  actually  arrive  at  the  decision  as  to 
what  Is  going  to  happen  to  tTHF  (id,,  at 
p,  721). 

On  the  basis  of  these  assertions,  the 
86th  Congress  spec-ally  appropriated  and 
made  available  for  the  special  UHF  study 
the  amount  of  $2  million. 

That  PCC  study  is  only  just  now  get- 
ting underway,  with  its  actual  opera- 
tions now  scheduled  to  commence  in 
late  1961  and  the  final  Commission  re- 
sults not  due  to  be  comi)leted  until  Jan- 
uary 1963.  In  fact,  the  Commission  has 
just  requested  that  the  Congress  insert 
new  language  In  its  present  appropria- 
tions bill  to  extend  the  availability  of  the 
special  study  appropriation  past  June 
30.  1962.  for  an  additional  6  months. 

Since  the  study  has  not  yet  even  com- 
menced, the  Commission  obviously  has 
not  obtained  any  data  from  it  with  re- 
spect to  UHF  capabilities  or  other  tech- 
nical aspects. 

Despite  this  absence  of  UHF  data,  the 
Commission  on  July  26.  1961.  took  those 
allocations  actions  I  have  referred  to, 
proposing  fundamental  changes  in  our 
television  sy.stom.  These  were  the  pro- 
posals in  eight  cities,  including  Wiscon- 
sin's capital  city  of  Madi.'^on  to  delete 
existing  VHF  channels  and  service,  and 
compelling  VHF  stations  to  shift  from 
their  present  VHF  channels  to  the  nar- 
rower coverage  and  less  reliable  UHF, 
Madison  channel  3  was  propo.sed  for 
extinction  in  this  ad  hoc,  haphazard 
manner,  as  well  as  seven  other  operating 
VHF  stations  in  the  significant  cities  of 
Montgomery,  Ala  ,  Columbia,  S  C.  Cham- 
paitm-Urbana,  111  .  Binghamton.  NY,, 
Eric.  Pa  .  Hartford,  Conn  .  and  Rockford, 
111,,  about  which  this  Hoa.se  has  already 
heard  and  will  undoubtedly  hear  further. 

The  proposed  deletion  of  Madison 
channel  3 — or  "dcintermixture,  "  as  the 
FCC  sometimes  deceptively  labels  it — 
would  take  from  south-central  Wiscon- 
sin one  of  its  most  vital  r.atural  re- 
sources. That  is  a  television  channel 
serving  the  vast  rural  and  agricultural 
areas  of  that  region,  and  linking  those 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  with 
their  State  capital  of  Madison.  Without 
Madison  channel  3.  becau.se  of  the  ad- 
mitted technical  disparities  of  substi- 
tuted UHF  television,  tens  of  thou.-^ands 
of  people  would  actually  be  deprived  of 
their  only  regular  and  reliable  television 
service,  or  of  one  of  the  only  two  or  three 
regular  and  reliable  television  services 
they  may  now  enjoy.  No  major  metro- 
politan center  of  the  United  States  which 
may  have  as  many  as  five  or  seven  VHF 
stations  plus  countless  other  services,  is 
proix)sed  to  lo.se  as  much  as  one  VHP 
channel.  Yet  here,  the  Commission — 
without  any  of  the  technical  data  which 
they  are  spending  $2  milhon  to  try  to  ob- 
tain— now  would  deprive  countless  Wis- 
consinites,  as  well  as  other  areas,  of  the 
basic  television  service  on  which  they  so 
heavily  depend  and  rely.  This  is  nothing 
less  than  an  outright  discrimination 
against  the  rural  and  agriculture  citizens 
of  Wisconsin.  It  is  an  attempted  repe- 
tition in  television  of  the  unfortunate 
situation  in  radio  in  which  these  same 


people  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin  never 
received  their  rightful  share  of  prime 
radio  facilities. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have 
introduced  a  resolution  which  would 
preclude  the  Commission  taking  any 
further  action  looking  toward  deleting 
existing  VHF  channels  and  forcing  ex- 
isting VHF  stations  to  shift  to  the  UHF, 
until  It  has  at  least  completed  the  cur- 
rent cxperunental  study  of  UHF  in  New 
York  City  for  which  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated $2  million.  By  the  Commis- 
sion s  own  representations  in  seeking 
this  considerable  appropriation,  it  has 
marie  clear  that  it  dorz-  not  now  have  any 
of  tlie  proper  technical  data  upon  which 
to  seek  to  take  such  harmful  action. 
Either  this  is  so  or  the  Commission  has 
mii>led  this  House  into  an  appropriation 
which  it  did  not  need,  was  not  entitled 
to,  and  is  now  wasting.  But  let  us  as- 
sume that  this  latter  po.ssibility  is  not 
so.  Then,  only  when  the  experimental 
UHF  study  is  fully  completed  could  the 
Commission  possibly  obtain  the  technical 
knowledge  and  assurance  of  UHF  capa- 
bilities which  it  admittedly  now  does 
not  have  and  is  currently  exploring.  To 
delete  existing  and  vitally  needed  VHF 
channels  and  services  before  that  time 
would  amount  to  administrative  folly  as 
well  as  a  tragedy  for  the  people  who 
would  thereby  be  deprived  of  the  regular 
television  service  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. Accordingly,  I  urge  this  House 
to  pass  the  resolution  which  vould  at 
least  safeguard  its  own  appropriations 
processes  as  well  as  prevent  the  prema- 
ture and  so  particularly  harmful  admin- 
istrative action  now  threat-ened  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 


A    POSITIVE    APPROACH    TO    PEACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  'Mr,  Staggers] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
the  pressure  of  world  tensions  which  are 
becoming  more  ominous  from  day  to 
day,  and  which  have  spread  from  the 
original  starting  point  in  Western  Eu- 
rope to  every  corner  of  Asia,  to  Africa, 
and  wliich  are  now  sprouting  like  the 
green  bay  tree  in  our  own  hemisphere, 
all  our  thought  and  energy  is  being  ab- 
sorbed by  plans  and  projects  to  meet 
challenges.  Nobody  is  thinking  or  talk- 
ing, at  least  in  a  general  public  way, 
about  what  could  be  done  to  remedy  the 
causes  which  give  rise  to  the  tensions.  It 
is  true  that  the  causes  are  identified  well 
enough.  They  are  summed  up  under  the 
headines  of  poverty,  disease.  i,:znorance. 
and  oppression,  and  we  piously  assert 
our  national  policy  to  reduce  or  to  remove 
those  causes.  The  point  is,  we  neither 
adopt,  nor  plan,  nor  discuss  any  broad 
practical  stops  which  could  conceivably 
bring  about  the  desired  result.  If,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  war  threats  should  sud- 
denly cease,  if  disarmament  proposals 
should  unexpectedly  be  agreed  to  by 
everybody  concerned,  what  comes  next? 

The  Congress  has  before  it  a  number 
of  bills  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Disarmament  Agency.    The  bills  are 


sponsored  by  an  impressive  number  of 
Members  belonging  to  both  pohtical 
parties,  and  they  conform  to  the  stated 
views  of  the  present  occupant  of  the 
White  House,  as  well  as  to  those  of  his 
predecessor.  An  example  of  the  bills 
themselves,  and  of  the  limited  oflScial 
discussion,  gives  the  impression  that  the 
s]x>rLsors  are  concerned,  perhaps  only 
vaguely,  with  something  far  beyond  the 
limited  goal  c.  di-^armament.  They 
speak  of  "keeping  the  peace  in  a  dis- 
armed world."  and  of  a  "peaceful  world 
society  in  which  disarmament,  except  for 
the  forces  needed  to  apply  international 
sanctions,  is  the  accepted  condition  of 
international  life,"  Yet  even  this  timor- 
ous; approach  to  the  whole  problem  has 
met  with  no  vigorous  or  concerted  ac- 
tion up  to  the  present  time.  Perhaps  the 
view  is  entertained  that  the  bills  would 
only  add  a  new  agency  to  a  list  which  is 
already  long,  int^rfu.^ed,  and  expensive, 
and  probably  also  futile, 

D:.'^armament  is  merely  a  negative  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  If  we  should 
achieve  an  agreement  by  which  national 
military  forces  would  be  reduced  to  10 
percent,  or  1  percent,  of  their  present  size 
and  strength,  if  we  should  eliminate  the 
dreaded  atom  bomb  entirely,  we  would 
i-W'A  do  noihinc  to  the  causes  of  unrest. 
Tensions  would  remain,  and  smaller  mil- 
itary contintients  would  struggle  with 
undiminished  zeal,  and  probably  with 
equal  disruption  to  a  peaceful  organiza- 
tion of  civil  life.  But  if  the  causes  of 
tension  were  removed  the  sizes  of  mili- 
tary forces  would  be  of  less  consequence. 
There  would  be  no  occasion  for  them  to 
lock  in  all-destructive  strife. 

I  submit  that  my  record  shows  that 
no  Member  of  Congress  has  been  more 
consistent  than  I  in  advocating  and  sup- 
porting a  military  power  for  the  United 
States  that  is  adequate  to  meet  all  con- 
ceivable needs.  Yet  my  advocacy  of  mili- 
tary might  has  been  haunted  by  a  grow- 
ing realization  that  it  is  more  or  less 
vain.  Every  increase  in  our  force  is  an- 
swered by  a  greater  increase  in  the  forces 
which  are  our  actual  or  potential  ene- 
mies. Those  actual  or  potential  enemies 
today  number  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
population  of  the  globe,  I'hey  include 
not  only  those  people  who  stand  in  ac- 
knowledged opposition  to  our  way  of  life, 
but  also  those  peoples  whose  condition 
of  life  leads  them  to  an  irrational  but 
none  the  less  hostile  envy  of  our  achieve- 
ments. There  is  no  certainty,  indeed, 
that  we  can  count  on  concrete  sympathy 
from  the  third  of  the  world  which  is  pre- 
sumably committed  to  our  way  of  think- 
ing. 

Although  I  support  military  prepared- 
ness, and  although  I  have  used  some  4 
years  of  my  life  in  military  service,  and 
would  repeat  the  experience  if  the  need 
arose,  I  have  no  faith  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  force.  For  that  reason,  I 
have,  during  the  years  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  serve  in  Congress,  introduced 
a  number  of  bills  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Department  of  Peace 
in  the  President's  Cabinet.  I  beUeve 
today  that  the  present  proposal  for  a 
Disarmament  Agency  should  be  merged 
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in  and  expanded  to  a  provision  for  a 
Department  of  Peace. 

A  Department  of  Peace  would  gather 
to  itself  all  the  dignity  and  prestige  of 
a  regular  department  of  this  Govern- 
ment. It  would  advertise  to  the  world 
that  we  were  so  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  peace  that  we  were  setting 
up  specific  standing  arrangements  to 
deal  with  them.  It  would  invite  the 
imitation  of  other  forward-looking  gov- 
ernments in  making  similar  provisions, 
and  help  to  generate  a  new  atmosphrt^ 
from  which  all  extraneous  business  or 
political  or  social  matters  could  be  ex- 
cluded. It  would  make  peace  a  matter 
of  continuous  study  and  action. 

One  incidental  function  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Peace  would  very  probably  be 
the  formulation  of  disarmament  terms. 
This  is  its  negative  aspect,  a  deterrent 
function,  to  some  extent.  On  the  posi- 
tive side,  which  is  the  only  permanent 
value  in  either  a  Disarmament  Agency 
or  a  Peace  Department,  it  would  de- 
liberately search  for  and  attempt  to 
eliminate  causes  of  friction.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  study  and  discuss 
publicly  and  formulate  articulated  pro- 
grams and  projects  designed  to  improve 
human  relations,  and  finally  turn  them 
over  to  those  who  have  the  authority 
and  resources  to  put  them  into  execu- 
tion. 

The  problems  of  peace  are  of  prodi- 
gious magnitude.  Merely  to  list  them  is 
to  bring  on  a  headache.  Needless  to  say, 
I  have  no  magic  formula  to  feed  all  the 
hungry  in  the  world,  to  cure  all  diseases, 
to  educate  all  the  uneducated,  to  release 
all  the  oppressed  from  their  bonds.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  to  say  that  the  job 
cannot  be  done.  Human  ingenuity  and 
resourcefulness  seem  to  be  equal  to 
every  task  that  they  have  taken  up. 
Recent  achievements  show  us  that  we 
can  harness  the  atom  and  conquer 
space.  Who  is  it  that  is  given  credit  for 
the  common  statement: 

The  difficult  we  do  at  once;  the  impossible 
takes  a  little  longer. 

Does  that  kind  of  spirit  animate  those 
who  deal  with  the  material  world  alone, 
and  not  with  the  world  of  human 
relations? 

Let  us  arm  our  Government  with  an 
ideological  weapon  which  will  be  irre- 
sistible in  all  the  councils  of  the  world. 
Let  us  advertise  loudly  and  publicly  that 
we  propose  to  devote  our  energies  and 
resources  to  the  propagation  of  peace. 
Let  us  put  a  full  Department  of  Peace 
at  the  President's  disposal  and  endow 
it  with  generous  means  to  pursue  its 
lawful  purposes.  Its  cost  will  be  only 
a  minute  fraction  of  the  cost  of  only  one 
little  armed  expedition,  and  it  may  suc- 
ceed in  composing  one  by  one  the  many 
and  difficult  conflicts  which  beset  the 
advance  of  civilization.  We  can  be  sure 
that  it  will  attract  to  its  service  the  best 
minds  of  the  Nation,  those  who  will 
consider  it  the  supreme  honor  of  all 
time  to  contribute  to  the  promotion  of 
a  peaceful  world. 


BICENTENNIAL  OF  PITTSFIELD  AND 
BERKSHIRE    COUNTY.    MASS. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man  from  Massachusetts    I  Mr.  Conts  1 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  bicentennial  of  Berkshire 
County,  Mass.,  and  of  its  county  seat,  the 
city  of  Pittsfield.  The  anniversary  of 
both  naturally  has  particular  meaning 
to  me,  for  Berkshire  is  my  native  soil. 
and  Pittsfield  is  my  hometown.  I  would 
feel  forgetful,  in  fact,  ungrateful,  if  I 
did  not  rise  to  pay  my  heartfelt  tribute 
to  the  region  to  which  I  am  bound  l)y 
lifelong  and  indissoluble  ties.  As  the 
Scottish   poet   has   well   said: 

Breathes  there  a  man.  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who    never    to    himself    hath    said. 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land? 

Before  the  advent  of  the  First  World 
War.  the  United  States,  even  by  Ameri- 
can historians,  was  commonly  rated  and 
referred  to  as  a  "'young  "  country:  com- 
pared with  the  older  states  of  Europe 
and  the  Orient,  its  antiquity  is  certainly 
not  great;  but  considering  the  abun- 
dance of  republics  which  arose  in  this 
hemisphere  in  the  19th  century,  to  s4y 
nothing  of  the  emergence  of  new  states 
and  the  regrouping  of  the  old  ones  aftr-r 
the  two  World  Wars,  the  United  States 
of  America  can  no  loriger  be  classed 
with  the  yountier  generation  of  the  nft- 
tions  of  the  earth.  After  all.  the  first 
permanent  English  settlement  was  made 
more  than  350  years  ago  at  Jamestown, 
Va.;  in  my  ov.n  State,  Plymouth  was  set- 
tled only  23  years  later.  In  the  year  1620; 
the  English  took  over  New  Amsterdam 
from  the  Dutch  in  1664.  Finally.  tJie 
town  of  St.  Augustine — the  oldest  Euro- 
pean settlement  on  the  North  American 
Continent — in  territory  one  day  to  form 
part  of  the  United  States,  was  founded 
by  the  Spanish  in  1565.  So,  all  told,  the 
early  planting  of  these  seeds  in  the  New 
World  from  which  the  American  Union 
was  one  day  to  spring,  clothes  our  coun- 
try with  a  very  respectable  antiquity. 

As  for  the  region  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  probably  the  first  white  men 
to  see  Berkshire  County  were  a  body  of 
Connecticut  troops  who.  under  command 
of  Maj.  John  Talcott,  were  stationed  at 
Westfield  in  August  1676.  at  the  close  of 
King  Philip's  War.  Talcott  learned  that 
a  remnant  of  the  Narragansett  Tribe  was 
fleeing  westward.  He  immediately 
started  in  pursuit  and  surprised  some 
200  Indians  sleeping  peacefully  on  the 
bank  of  the  Housatonic  River.  Taken 
completely  by  surprise,  the  Indians  fled 
in  terror  to  the  woods;  25  were  killed, 
20  were  captured.  Talcott  lost  but  1 
man — a  Mohegan  Indian.  This  was  the 
end  to  the  la'st  serious  threat  of  the 
Narragansetts  to  the  settlers  of  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts. 

Eighteen  years  later,  the  Reverend 
Benjamin  Wadsworth  of  Boston,  after- 
ward president  of  Harvard  College,  ac- 
companied commissioners  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut  on  their  way  to 
Albany  to  meet  other  commissioners 
from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Rhode 
Island  in  a  conference  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Iroquois  and  the  Mohicans, 
His  journal,  which  is  of  great  hi.'?toric 
importance,  throws  much  light  upon  this 
wild  mountain  region  before  it  received 
whit«  settlers.  Among  other  things,  the 
journal  confirms  the  tradition  that  the 


Indian  word  of  multitudinous  orthog- 
raphy, which  was  eventually  reduced  to 
"Housatonic,"  referred  to  the  entire  sur- 
rounding coimtry,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it, 
rather  than  merely  to  the  river. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  earliest  settlers 
of  Berkshire  County  came  from  New- 
York  and  took  up  claims  at  Mount  Wash- 
ington as  early  as  1693.  A  family  by  the 
name  of  Hallenbeck  being  named  as  the 
first  to  build  a  home,  they  were  followed 
by  a  man  named  'Van  'Valkenburg  There 
is  certainly  .some  question  about  this  be- 
cause little  precision  existed  in  the  New 
York  and  Massachusetts  boundary  line. 
At  any  rate,  local  historians  do  not  .seem 
inclined  to  recognize  New  Yorkers  as 
bona  fide  pioneers  of  western  Massachu- 
setts but  accord  that  honor  to  Obadiah 
Noble,  who  in  the  year  1725  came  up 
from  Westfield  and  settled  in  what  is 
now  Sheffield.  He  was  the  first  land  oc- 
cupant in  Berkshire  under  a  Massachu- 
setts grant  of  two  townships  which 
covered  in  part  the  territory  now  com- 
prising Sheffield,  Great  Barrington.  Al- 
ford,  Egremont.  and  Stockbridge  Town- 
ships. These  lands  had  come  to  the 
white  men  directly  from  the  Indians  who 
.sold  them  for  3  barrels  of  cider  and  30 
quarts  of  rum. 

The  next  step  in  opening  the  Beik- 
shire  region  to  settlement  came  in  the 
form  of  a  grant  of  land  for  four  town- 
ships along  the  route  between  the  Con- 
necticut and  Housatonic  Rivers  for 
military  purposes  in  order  to  afford  a 
line  for  troops  and  supplies  to  Canada 
What  became  known  as  the  Great  Road 
from  Boston  to  Albany,  which  ran  be- 
tween Blanford,  in  Hamden  County,  and 
Great  Barrington,  was  traversed  by 
troops  under  the  famous  Major  Gen- 
eral— and  later  Lord — Jeffrey  Amherst 
in  1758:  and  over  it  marched  the  cap- 
tured army  of  General  Burgoyne  on  its 
way  to  Boston  after  its  surrender  at 
Saratoga  in  the  fall  of  1777. 

During  all  these  early  years,  living 
conditions  in  Berkshire  County  were 
primitive  in  the  extreme,  reminding  one 
of  the  Kentucky  wilderness  where  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  first  saw  the  light  of  day 
half  a  century  or  more  later  Log  cabins 
were  the  prevailing  type  of  dwelling  We 
are  told  that  the  interior  arranizements 
and  furnishings  of  these  crude  forest 
huts  were  in  keeping  with  the  exterior 
There  were  no  floors,  merely  beaten 
earth.  There  were  no  chairs  nor  tables, 
for  there  were  no  boards.  The  bedposts 
were  crotched  sticks  driven  into  the 
ground:  in  the  crotches  were  placed  two 
stout  saplings,  one  at  the  head  and  one 
at  the  foot:  on  the.se  were  laid  light  elas- 
tic poles,  serving  the  purpose  of  slats. 
Pine  or  hemlock  boughs  served  as  the 
mattress.  The  cooking  utensils  were  a 
skillet  and  a  spider — a  trivet  for  sup- 
porting a  pan  on  the  hearth;  the  closet 
possibly  boasted  the  luxury  of  a  single 
pewter  cup  and  platter,  and  perhaps  a 
wooden  trencher.  Clean  birchbark  fre- 
quently substituted  for  the  lack  of  plates. 
The  food  was.  of  course,  mostly  fish  and 
game,  as  it  had  been  that  of  the  In- 
dians— fortunately  both  were  plentiful. 
There  is  a  story  that  a  visitor  from  Cape 
Cod  who  had  penetrated  the  Berkshire 
region,   upon  catching   sight  of   one   of 
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the.se  primitive  huts,  turned  to  his  guide 
and  remarked: 

See,  there  Is  a  hogpen  with  a  chimney 
on  it 

Be  quiet — 

Hastily  interposed  the  guide — 
that  is  where  your  uncle  lives 

These  were  the  conditions  on  the  west- 
ern Massachusetts  frontier  some  two 
centuries  ago. 

Turning  to  the  city  of  Pittsfield.  a  plot 
of  the  future  township  was  presented  to 
the  Ma.ssachusets  General  Court  This 
was  accepted  and  allowed,  and  3  years 
lator.  in  the  summer  of  1741,  the  lots 
were  brought  into  the  open  marker  Ow- 
ing to  the  fear,  however,  that  thf^  "Yench 
might  take  the  part  of  Spain  in  the  ex- 
isting war  with  Great  Britain,  actual 
settlement  was  delayed  until  sometime 
after  the  war  had  closed  Apparently 
the  first  clearines  were  made  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1749  but  no  :  ettlement  was  made 
until  1752 

In  that  year.  Solomon  Demi^^g  moved 
his  family  into  what  is  now  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city  He  was  .soon  followed 
by  Charles  Goodrich,  who  had  the  pio- 
neer honor  of  driving  the  first  team  and 
cart  into  the  little  settlement,  cutting 
his  way  for  miles  throuKh  the  thick 
woods.  Those  times  called  for  hardy 
men.  tough  in  fiber  and  spirit,  and  al- 
though today  we  think  of  Ma.ssachu- 
setts  as  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
communities — as  indeed  it  is — it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  less  than  a  cen- 
tury previous  to  the  great  pioneer  ad- 
vance across  the  Appalachians  and  Al- 
leghanies,  the  conditions  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  were  quite  as  primi- 
tive and.  save  for  the  ab.sence  of  Indian 
threats,  quite  as  hazardous  as  any  en- 
countered in  Kentucky  and  the  North- 
west Territory  in  the  early  years  of  the 
19th  century.  Actually,  within  3  years 
of  the  first  settlement,  during  the 
French  war,  Indians  invaded  the  county 
and  the  .settlers  of  Pittsfield  and  Lenox 
fled  to  Stockbridge  for  protection  but 
the  threat  passed  and  within  2  or  3 
years  all  returned  to  their  homes. 

In  the  founding  year,  1752.  the  two 
original  settlers.  Demmg  and  Goodrich, 
and  others,  were  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  "the  proprietors  of  the  .settling 
lots  in  the  township  of  Pontoosuck.  " 
the  Indian  name  for  the  area,  meaning 
"a  inin  for  deer."  This  had  been  the 
hunting  ground  for  the  Hou.satonic  In- 
dians. Within  the  next  few  years,  in 
view  of  the  Indian  scare,  three  small 
forts,  or  blockhouses,  were  erected  for 
the  protection  of  the  inhabitants.  By 
1758  there  were  20  log  cabins  m  the 
settlement. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  in 
the  house  of  Deacon  Crofoot  on  May  11. 
1761,  and  the  newly  organized  munici- 
pality was  proudly  named  Pittsfield, 
after  the  great  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land, one  of  the  best  friends  America 
ever  had.  This,  then,  is  the  origin  of 
the  city. 

To  the  people  of  Berkshire  County 
belongs  the  honor  of  being  among  the 
first— if  not  the  first — in  all  America  to 
make  public  pronouncement  against 
British  usurpation.  At  Sheffield,  on 
January    12,    1773 — more   than   2   years 


before  the  alleged  "Mecklinburg  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  " — the  inhabi- 
tants nearby  assembled  to  consider  "the 
grievances  which  the  Americans  in  gen- 
eral and  the  inhabitants  of  this  prov- 
ince in  particular  labor  under."  The 
repKDrt  of  the  committee,  appointed  to 
voice  the  sentiments  of  the  people, 
viewed  "with  deei>est  sorrow  the  design 
of  Great  Britain  gradually  to  deprive  us 
ol  invaluable  rights  and  privileges 
wliich  were  transmitted  to  us  by  our 
worthy  and  independent  ancestors"; 
and  professed  "the  most  amicable  re- 
gard and  attachment  to  our  most  pre- 
cious .sovereign  and  protestant  succes- 
sion as  by  law  established'  ;  but  "with 
that  deference  and  respect,  due  to  the 
country  on  which  we  are  and  always 
hope  t-o  be  dependent,  enter  upon  the 
following  resolves,  " 

By  a  very  curious  coincidence,  the  first 
two  of  the  resolutions  are  almost  iden- 
tical in  language  with  certain  immortal 
phrases  contained  in  the  Great  Declara- 
tion issued  at  Philadelphia  on  July  4. 
1776: 

Resolved  The  Mankind  in  a  State  of  Na- 
ture are  equal,  free  and  independent  of  each 
other,  and  have  a  right  to  be  the  undis- 
turbed Enjoyment  of  their  lives,  their  Lib- 
erty and  Property. 

Resolved.  That  the  great  end  of  Political 
Society  Is  to  secure  in  a  more  effectual  man- 
ner those  rights  and  prhileges  wherewith 
G<jd  and  Nature  have  made  us  free. 

These  resolutions  were  written  by  the 
celebrated  Tlieodore  Sedgwick,  soldier, 
legislator,  jurist,  and  stanch  patriot. 
By  1776  he  was  already  prominent  in 
national  councils:  his  eloquent  resolution 
of  1773  may  have  found  their  way  to 
Philadelphia  by  the  spring  of  1776,  in 
which  case  they  may  well  have  been 
noticed  by  Thomas  Jefferson  himself. 
Certainly,  the  lanf:'uage  of  comparable 
sections  of  the  two  documents  bear  a 
startling  similarity. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  when  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  read  in  a  church  at 
Sheffield,  a  slave  girl  hearing  it,  said: 
"It  stands  to  reason  that  I  am  free" 
She  sought  out  SedKwick  who  brought 
suit  to  establish  her  freedom,  and  the 
court  granted  it  upwn  his  plea.  This, 
declared  the  late  David  Dudley  Field 
in  Stockbridge  m  1870.  was  "the  first 
instance  where  that  Declaration  was  held 
to  mean  what  it  said." 

Dunnt;  the  Revolution  the  county  of 
Berkshire  contributed  its  full  .'^hare  to 
the  patriot  cause.  Its  minutemen  im- 
mediately marched  to  Boston  upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  news  from  Lexington 
Three  county  regiments  fought  at  Ben- 
nington, in  one  of  which  was  the  famous 
"Fighting  Parson  "  Allen,  who.  when 
news  arrived  of  the  approaching  con- 
flict, assembled  his  congregation  and. 
musket  in  hand,  called  upon  his  people 
to  follow  him  to  the  field  of  battle  in 
defense  of  their  country  and  their  sacred 
rights.  It  is  clauned  that  the  doughty 
clergjinan,  after  duly  admonishing  the 
foe  for  their  wicked  doings,  fired  the 
first  shot  on  the  American  side. 

In  the  War  of  1812,  Pittsfield  became 
the  rendezvous  for  Berkshire  volunteers. 
and  there,  too,  British  prisoners  were 
quartered. 


At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
Berkshire  County  responded  with  patri- 
otic speed,  as  it  has  done  to  all  subse- 
quent calls  to  the  colors.  It  sent  to  the 
front  approximately  6.000  men — nearly 
400  more  than  its  quota.  In  Lincoln's 
first  call  for  volunteers,  the  county  was 
largely  represented  in  the  8th  Massa- 
chu.setts  Regiment.  Subsequently,  the 
49th  Massachusetts  was  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  Berkshire  men.  and  the  coun- 
ty also  contributed  largely  to  the  ranks 
of  the  10th.  21st.  31st.  and  37th  Regi- 
ments. Truly  a  dedicated  and  noble  re- 
sponse to  the  call  to  arms.  As  we  com- 
memorate the  outbreak  of  that  terrible 
civil  conflict  just  a  century  ago,  the  de- 
scendants of  those  men  of  western  Mass- 
achusetts who  leapt  to  the  defense  of 
the  Union  can  view  the  record  of  their 
county  w;th  solemn  pride.  I  feel  I  could 
not  conclude  this  portion  of  my  remarks 
more  appropriately  tlian  by  quoting  the 
beautiful  inscription  at  the  base  of  the 
Ci\il  War  memorial  m  the  cilv  park  of 
Pittsfield: 

For  the  dead,  a  tribute 
Fur  the  living,  a  memory 
For  posterity,  an  emblem  of  loyalty 
to  the  flag  of  their  country. 

These  historic  200  years  in  which 
Pittsfield  and  Berkshire  County  have 
participated  so  vitally  cover  not  only  the 
time  since  this  Nation  was  founded,  but 
also  the  years  in  which  the  concepts  of 
our  country  were  formulated.  The  peo- 
ple of  that  area  are  rightfully  proud  of 
their  heritage  and  hold  it  as  an  inspira- 
tion for  the  future  role  that  they  will 
play  in  the  life  of  their  country.  I  know 
that  I  am  joined  today  by  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  extending  my  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  to  my  lifelong  home — Pitts- 
field and  Berks'nire  Coimtv,  Ma.ss..  on 
their  200th  birrhdav. 


NATIONAL  MILK  SANITATION 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Johnson)  is 
rccopnized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  August  30.  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Orville  Freeman  appeared  in 
person  before  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  in  strong 
support  of  my  national  milk  sanitation 
bill,  which  would  insure  the  free  move- 
ment of  high-quality  milk  from  State 
to  State. 

Speculation  has  been  rampant  about 
the  Agriculture  Department's  position 
on  my  bill  to  establish  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service's  Milk  Code  as  the  quality 
yardstick  for  fluid  milk  and  fluid  milk 
products  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce. In  1960,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Ezra  Benson  sent  an  unfavorable 
report  to  the  hearings  on  a  similar 
measure  which  I  had  introduced  in  the 
86th  Congress. 

'V\''hen  Secretary  Freeman  was  unable 
to  appear  at  the  hearings  held  earlier 
this  year  on  milk  sanitation  legislation 
that  I  introduced  in  the  current  Con- 
gress, many  observers  predicted  that  the 
Agriculture  Department  would  wash  its 
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flgruratlve  hands  of  the  milk  sanitation 
bill  on  the  basis  that  it  is  a  health  mat- 
ter and,  therefore,  a  question  to  be  set- 
tled by  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
latter  has  already  given  its  strong  en- 
dorsement to  the  measure. 

However,  Secretary  Freeman's  favor- 
able testimony  yesterday  has  laid  these 
rumors  to  rest  forever.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  heretofore 
granted,  I  include  this  testimony  in  the 
Record. 

Statement   of  the   Secretary    or   Agricul- 
ture,   Ohville    L.    Freeman,    on   the    Na- 
tional Milk  Sanitation  Bill  Before  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,   August   30,    1961 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press  the   support  of    the    U.S.   Department 
of    Agriculture    for    the    subject    matter    of 
H.R.    50.      Its    provisions    would    Insure    the 
free   and   unobstructed   movement   In   inter- 
state commerce  of  milk  and  milk   products 
that  meet    the   high   sanitary   requirements 
recommended    by    the    U.S.    Public    Health 
Service.  ~     ^ 

The  subject  matter  of  this  bill  Is  of  great 
significance  to  consumers,  to  the  processors 
and  handlers  of  milk,  and  to  farmers.  Milk 
Is  our  most  basic  food,  and  there  is  no  other 
single  consideration  relating  to  food  that  is 
of  more  unportance  to  consumers  than  the 
assurance  of  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  and 
wholesome  milk  at  fair  and  stable  prices. 
Milk  Is  also  our  most  important  single  farm 

product,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  num- 
ber of  farmers  involved  in  Its  production  as 
well  as  its  share  In  total  farm  Income.  Like- 
Wise,  the  processing  and  distribution  of  milk 
employs  more  of  the  efforts  of  our  food 
marketing  industries  than  any  other  single 
food  commodity.  Thus,  anything  that  af- 
fects the  production,  marketing  and  con- 
sumption of  milk  as  importantly  as  does 
the  legislation  you  are  considering  is  of 
major  concern  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, with  Its  vital  responsibilities  to 
farmers,  to  the  food  processing  and  market- 
ing  industries,  and  to  consumers. 

After  a  long  and  careful  study,  it  is  our 
conclusion  that  the  legislation  before  your 
committee  will  serve  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing maximum  protection  of  the  public 
health  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  farm- 
ers and  to  processors  and  distributors  of 
milk,  and  thus  to  consumers  as  well.  There- 
fore we  urge  its  enactment  Into  law. 

Our  support  of  this  legislation  Is  in  con- 
formity with  our  objectives  for  both  the 
producers  and  the  consumers  of  milk  and 
milk  products 

Ovir  objective  for  producers  of  milk  is  to 
assist  them  in  producing  and  marketing  a 
better  food  product  with  ever-increasing 
efficiency,  and  to  help  them  obtain  returns 
on  their  labor,  investment,  and  m.in.igerial 
effort  that  are  more  equitable  and  more 
secure.  For  consumers  we  seek  to  assure  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure  and  wholesome 
milk  at  a  fair  price.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  currently  undertaking  an  in- 
tensive effort  to  develop  improved  economic 
programs  that  will  better  serve  these  pur- 
poses Doth  in  respect  to  producers  and  con- 
sumers A  committee  of  specialists  in  milk 
marketing  problems  draw^n  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country  and  from  every  field  of 
expert  knowledge  in  milk  production,  proc- 
essing, and  marketing,  is  now  seeking  to  as- 
certain and  evaluate  the  opportunities  af- 
forded by  modern  dairy  technology  and 
marketing  systems  to  further  these  goals. 
From  this  study,  from  numerotis  other 
studies  within  the  Department  and  by  in- 
dustry, land-grant  colleges,  and  State  gov- 
ernments, and  from  consultation  wiih  pro- 
ducers as  authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1961,  we  Intend  to  use  every  resource  at 


our  disposal  to  develop  and  enact  improved 
programs  to  raise  farm  incom.e  to  a  fuir 
level. 

The  primary  concern  of  the  Department 
of  Agn"lculture  in  resp>ect  to  milk  sanita- 
tion regulations  is  with  their  economic  ef- 
fects. We  do  not  have  direct  responsibility 
or  authority  for  administering  such  regti- 
latlons,  and  we  respect  the  competen  e  and 
authority  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
to  establish  and  administer  standards  In 
Uiis  field. 

Nevertheless,  Just  as  Inadequate  returns  *o 
dairy  farmers,  or  inadequate  economic  re- 
sources for  the  proces-^ing  and  distribution 
of  milK,  may  greatly  affect  the  purity  amd 
wholesomeness  of  the  milk  supplv.  so  aliso 
do  regulations  to  protect  the  sanitary  qual- 
ity of  milk  have  important  economic  con- 
sequences. There  is  substantial  reason  to 
believe  that  both  farmers  and  consumers 
are  penalized  by  the  multiplicity  of  local 
sanitation  regulations  and  inspection  re- 
qmrements  wliich  are  now  enforced 
throughout  the  country  The  proposed  lep- 
islation  would  establish  a  uniform  sanitary 
standard  for  milk  under  which  milk  -;o«ld 
be  shipped  freely  anywhere  that  it  can  ft|id 
an  economic  market,  subject  of  course  |to 
provisicns  of  purely  economic  programs  de- 
signed to  guarantee  adequate  supplies  and 
fair  prices  under  the  Marketing  Agreemejit 
Act  of  1937 

Producers,  handlers,  and  con.=umrrs  wotlld 
benefit  substantially  by  the  elimination  of 
m.iny  of  the  present  needless  costs  of  com- 
plying with  overlapping  and  duplicatine  In- 
spections and  the  differing  standards  of 
various  States  and  localities. 

It  is  now  frequently  necessary  for  In.epctc- 
tors  to  travel  long  distances  to  inspect  milk 
supplies  before  a  permit  to  ship  milk  cen 
be  issued,  even  though  the  milk  concerned 
mav  be  already  fully  In.'^pected  in  accordance 
with  fully  acceptable  st.^tndards  by  officials 
of  another  jurisdiction.  Varying  procedtu'ps 
or  equipment  may  be  required  under  varicis 
State  and  local  healtli  ordinances.  In  some 
cases  there  are  variations  in  requirementa  as 
to  labeling  or  the  specifications  of  contal;i- 
ers.  All  the.se  unstandardized  requirements 
create  unnecessary  costs  which  add  nothltig 
to  public  health  protection  and  could  be 
reduced    under    the    proposed    legislation. 

These  economic  gains  will  be  paralleled  by 
gains  in  purity  and  wholesomeness  of  milk 
The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  has  had  ex- 
perience and  the  major  responsibility  in 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  develO|p- 
ment  of  sanitary  standards  to  safeguard  tjhe 
health  of  consumers  of  milk.  The  USPlIS 
model  milk  ordinance  and  code,  upon  which 
the  proposed  Federal  milk  sanitation  code 
would  be  b:i~ed,  has  been  voluntarily 
adopted  by  more  than  ISCjO  local  Jurisdic- 
tions and  serves  as  the  basis  of  milk  saidt-i- 
tlon  regulations  In  36  States.  This  c  >; 
when  applied  through  the  compliance  pr  - 
cedure  administered  by  the  USPH.S  and  .'s 
proposed  under  thiis  legislation,  will  afford 
fully  adequate  protection  to  consumers  of 
milk.  We  beiieve  thf.t  it  will  tend  to  up- 
grade the  quality  and  purity  of  mi:k  sup- 
l)lic3  which  new  are  not  produced,  processed, 
and  marketed  in  compliance  with  the  Fod- 
eral  milk  sanitation  code. 

We  t>elieve  this  will  occur  because  con- 
sumer preference  c.n  be  expected  for  rallk 
which  does  meet  the  standards  of  the 
USPHS  Code,  and  that  producers  and  han- 
dlers will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  meet 
these  standards  in  order  to  qualify  tbcLr 
milk  suijplies  for  acceptance  in  whatever 
market  they  may  find  to  be  most  advan- 
tageous  economically  from   time  to   time. 

In  testifying  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
USPHS  Code,  wlien  applied  through  the 
compliance  procedure  administered  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  as  proposed  in 
this  bill,  we  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture do  not  rely  on  our  own  Judgment  alone. 
The  overwhelming  preponderance   of  expert 


medical,  public  health,  and  sanitation  testi- 
mony wiiich  your  committee  has  received 
supports  enactment  of  this  bill.  In  earlier 
hearings  this  year  before  your  committee, 
expert  testimony  was  presented  in  support 
of  enactment  of  the  bill  from  all  of  the 
major  national  professional  associations  in 
this  field,  as  follows; 

Conference  of  State  Sanitary  Engineers, 
represented  by  Dr.  John  Andrews,  chief, 
sanitation  section,  sanitary  engineering 
division.  State  board  of  health.  State  of 
North  Carolina; 

As.sociation  of  State  and  Territorial  Health 
Officers,  represented  by  Dr  Russell  E  Teague. 
commissioner  of  health.  State  of  Kentucky; 

American  Public  Health  A.ssoctatlon,  rep- 
resented by  Mr  P.  Walton  Purdom.  director, 
division  of  environmental  liealih.  Com- 
munity Health  Services.  Department  of 
Health.  City  of  Philadelphia,  Pa  ;   and 

U.S  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  represented  by  Mr.  Ivan  Nestlngen, 
Under  Secretary;  Dr.  John  D.  Faulkner, 
Chief,  and  Dr.  Robert  Anderson.  Depu:y 
Chief,  and  Mr.  Max  Decker,  Staff  Veteri- 
narian. Milk  and  Food  Branch.  Public  Health 
Service. 

In  addition  to  these  representatives  of  the 
national  professional  associations  of  public 
health  and  sanitation  authorities,  your  com- 
mittee received  testimony  In  support  of  en- 
actment of  the  bill  from  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Ol.son, 
Jr..  professor  of  dairy  bacteriology.  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  and  Mr  O  G  Muegre. 
State  sanitary  engineer.  Stale  Board  of 
Health.  State  of  Wisconsin. 

The  U;^DA  has  carefully  considered  the 
claim  made  by  opponents  of  this  legislation 
that  a  numt)er  of  States  have  higher  sani- 
tation standards  than  those  recomn;iendtd 
by  the  USPHS.  We  have  requested  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  submit  to  us  a  report  nn  the  differences 
between  the  USPHS  milk  ordinance  code 
and  the  regulations  of  certain  States  which 
have  failed  to  adopt  this  code  as  a  basis 
for  their  milk  sanitation  regulations.  This 
report,  which  I  would  like,  with  your  permis- 
sion, to  submit  for  the  record  following  my 
statement  today,  leads  to  our  conclusion 
that  the  claim  referred  to  above  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  fact<;,  and  that  the  health  of 
consumers  of  milk  will  be  more  effectively 
protected  If  this  legislation  Is  passed 
( Statement  attached. )  Furthermore,  the 
adoption  of  this  legislation  will  in  no  way 
Interfere  with  the  rights  and  opportunities 
of  local  handlers,  if  they  wish,  to  produce 
and  sell  milk  under  requirements  more  ex- 
acting than  those  deemed  adequate  by  the 
Public  Health  Service.  A  potential  market 
frequently  exists  for  food  products  having 
special  characteristics  for  wliich  some  con- 
sumers are  willing  to  pay  premium  prices 

The  adoption  of  the  proposed  legislation 
will  also  eliminate  the  opportunity  to  ml;-.use 
milk  sanitation  programs  as  economic  trade 
barriers.  There  is  considerable  evidence  to 
Indicate  that  milk  sanitation  regulations  of 
States  and  municipalities  frequently  are 
used  to  obstruct  the  movement  of  milk  of 
high  sanitary  quality  in  interstate  commerce. 
Such  obstruction  may  result  from  lecal  limi- 
tations contained  in  the  law  and  regulations 
of  the  given  Jurisdictions,  or  from  [practical 
difficulties  in  the  inspection  of  farms  or 
plants  located  in  distant  areas,  when  a  com- 
munity insists  on  making  its  own  inspections 
as  a  prerequisite  for  acceptance  for  out-of- 
State  milk.  Or  it  may  be  a  matter  of  ad- 
ministrative policy  which  has  been  estab- 
lished for  economic  purposes. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  no 
direct  administrative  responsibility  or  au- 
thority in  the  area  of  obstructions  to  the 
movement  of  milk  in  Interstate  commerce. 
However,  the  Department  has  made  an  in- 
tensive research  study  of  this  problem,  and 
in  1955.  published  a  rep<ort  on  the  impact  of 
sanitary  requirements.  Federal  orders.  State 
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milk  control  laws,  and  truck  laws  on  price, 
supply,  and  consumption.  The  results  of 
this  study  were  published  in  Marketing  Re- 
search Report  No  98  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service.  This  study  included  a 
survey  of  the  policies  affecting  the  accept- 
ance of  milk  In  all  communities  over  25.000 
population  having  full-time  health  units. 
The  report  states,  on  page  20  under  "Ex- 
amples of  Restrictive  Sanitary  Reguliitions," 
as  follows: 

"By  far  the  most  common  policy  standing 
in  the  way  of  free  movement  of  milk  was 
tlie  refusal  of  gi\en  Jurisdiction  to  accept 
milk  produced  or  handled  under  the  6U|>er- 
vlslon  of  other  Jurisdictions  having  substan- 
tially equivalent  sanitary  standards.  In  or- 
der to  get  comprehensive  information  on 
this  and  some  other  aspects  of  sanitary  regu- 
lation, a  mall  questionnaire  was  sent  to 
health  officers  of  all  urban  places  of  25.000 
or  more  population  having  full-time  health 
units  (appendix  Ai.  Replies  were  received 
from  318  cities,  out  of  the  334  question- 
naires sent  out,  about  a  95-percent  return. 
Respondents  in  six  Jurlsdlcf ions  reported 
that  the  questionnaire  was  not  applicable 
to  their  situations. 

"Out  of  312  cities,  100  refused  to  accept 
milk  from  farms  supervised  by  their  own 
State  department  of  health  or  agriculture 
(in  many  States  the  State  agency  does  not 
supervise  sanitation  on  dairy  farms),  84  re- 
fused to  accept  milk  from  farms  supervised 
by  some  other  State  (although  a  given  city 
might  accept  supervision  of  one  State  and 
reject  that  of  another i:  74  refused  to  ac- 
cept niilk  from  farms  approved  by  cities  not 
having  the  standard  ordinance;  while  only 
49  refused  to  accept  milk  under  supervision 
by  cities  having  the  standard  ordinance 
(table  8) . 

"It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  there 
were  many  cities  which  unconditionally  ac- 
cepted milk,  the  prcxluction  and  handling  of 
which  was  supervised  by  specified  agencies 
There  were  127  cities  wlilch  accepted  sur>er- 
vislon  of  farms  by  tiielr  own  State  depart- 
ment of  health  or  agriculture  without  ques- 
tion; 75  which  accepted  supervision  of  some 
other  State  or  States;  69  which  accepted 
supervision  by  cities  having  the  standard 
ordinance;  and  42  which  accepted  super- 
vision by  cities  having  other  types  of  ordi- 
nance. 

"The  most  common  condition  for  accept- 
ing milk  produced  under  the  supervision 
of  another  agency  was  that  the  source  be 
rated  by  the  metliods  prescribed  by  the 
XJJS.  Public  Health  Service.  Another  com- 
mon practice  was  to  approve  a  source  only 
after  visiting  the  supply  area  and  inspect- 
ing some  of  the  farms." 

In  the  summary  and  conclusions  section 
of  the  same  report,  the  following  statement 
Is  made: 

"Sanitary  regulations  hinder  or  prevent 
the  movement  of  milk  Into  a  substantial 
number  of  cities.  Some  markets  prohibit 
outright  the  entry  of  milk  from  beyond 
specified  limits  Others  burden  such  entry 
by  insisting  on  their  own  inspection  and 
then  delay  or  refuse  to  Inspect,  or  levy  dis- 
criminatory fees.  Still  other  markets  differ- 
entiate their  regulations  from  those  of  sur- 
rounding areas  wltliout  appiireiit   ne<-essity  " 

Shippers  are  understandably  reluctant  to 
protest  publicly  against  obstructions  aris- 
ing from  health  ordinances  or  administra- 
tive practices  thereof  which  they  mielit  en- 
counter In  their  efforts  to  sell  milk,  for  fear 
Of  antagonizing  or  provoking  local  pressures 
upon  the  officials  responsible  for  certifving 
milk  supplies  It  should  be  recognized  that 
these  obstructions  frequently  may  serve  as 
hurdles  which  outside  milk  suppliers  must 
overcome  at  considerable  cost  and  incon- 
venience to  themselves,  rather  than  at  all 
times  as  absolute  barriers  to  any  movement 
of  milk.  Because  these  hurdles  may  be 
raised  or  lowered  arbitrarily  depending  iipon 
local    market    pressures,   outside    milk    ship- 


pers are  vmder  constraint  to  avoid  jeopard- 
izing the  good  will  in  the  receiving  market 
area  upon  which  future  sales  opportunities 
may  depend 

Because  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  no  regular  and  continuing  administra- 
tive responsibility  in  this  field,  we  have 
asked  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  to  fur- 
nish illustrations  of  State  or  local  health 
regulations  which  have  been  administered 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  barriers 
or  obstructions  to  the  free  movement  of  milk 
since  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  report 
in  1955  With  the  permission  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  request  that  this  statement  on  re- 
ported instances  of  sanitary  milk  regula- 
tions u.'red  as  trade  barriers,  be  Inserted  In 
the  record  following  my  statement. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  distor- 
tion and  misuse  of  milk  sanitation  regula- 
tK,'ns  and  procedures  for  economic  purposes 
IS  bound  to  Impair  their  effectiveness  in 
protecting  the  public  health.  By  eliminat- 
ing the  opportunity  to  misuse  milk  sanita- 
tion programs  as  economic  trade  barriers, 
public  health  officials  will  be  able  to  de- 
vote greater  energy  and  to  function  with 
increased  efficiency  in  carrying  cut  their 
primary  responsibility  of  protecting  the  pub- 
lic health.  Consumers  will  have  greater  as- 
surance of  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  and 
wholesome  milk  Both  consumers  and 
farmers  producing  milk  will  gain  the  ad- 
vantage of  less  costly  and  more  efficient  mar- 
keting of  milk  through  the  reduction  of 
o\erlapping.  duplicating,  and  inconsistent 
sanitation  regulations  and  inspections. 

Some  opposition  to  this  legislation  has 
arisen  from  the  fears  of  milk  producers  in 
certain  areas  that  its  passage  might  result  in 
a  reduction  of  the  prices  they  receive  for 
their  milk.  We  do  not  believe  these  fears 
are  justified  The  cost  of  transporting  milk. 
and  the  preference  of  plants  for  nearby  milk 
supplies  will  continue  to  be  legitimate  eco- 
nomic factors  protecting  milk  producers  in 
high-production  cost  areas  against  serious 
competition  from  distant  sources  of  milk. 

Moreover,  as  I  stated  earlier,  this  Depart- 
ment Is  determined  to  protect  and  Improve 
the  Incomes  of  farm  people.  Including  milk 
producers,  through  constructive  and  equita- 
ble economic  programs.  TJie  price  support 
program  for  dairy  products  is  providing  sta- 
bility and  a  very  substantial  degree  of  pro- 
tection to  the  Incomes  of  all  dairy  farmers, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  with  appropriate  leg- 
islative improvements  this  protection  will  be 
strengthened  Federal  milk  marketing  or- 
ders now  operating  in  80  markets  through- 
out the  country,  would  furnish  full  protec- 
tion to  producers  In  those  markets  against 
the  loss  of  any  justified  price  and  income 
protection  they  may  now  be  receiving 
through  trade  barriers.  Similar  protection 
is  a\allable  in  miik  markets  that  are  not  now 
regulated  under  Federal  orders  if  such  pro- 
tection is  needed  and  desired  by  local  pro- 
ducers. This  Department  has  recommended 
and  will  continue  to  support  appropriate 
broadening  of  the  enabling  authority  wliich 
provides  for  milk  marketing  orders  where 
such  is  required  to  help  accomplish  the  goal 
of  equitaljle  returns  to  milk  producers. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  legitimate  income 
goals  of  milk  producers  can  be  accomplished 
more  easily  and  more  surely  through  united 
efforts  to  establish  constructive  and  orderly 
economic  programs  that  are  fair  to  all  pro- 
ducers, to  consumers,  and  to  the  public. 
tlian  through  the  dependence  upon  the  mis- 
use and  distortion  of  public  health  regula- 
tions for  narrow  economic  purposes  The 
proposed  legislation  will  contribute  to  this 
purpose  through  the  extension  of  uniform 
milk  sanitation  and  inspection  standards  and 
procedures  to  take  the  place  of  varying,  fre- 
quently conflicting,  and  sometimes  inade- 
quate State  and  local  sanitation  standards 
and  levels  of  performance  Its  adoption  will 
be  a  long  step  forward  toward  more  orderly 
and  more  efficient  marketing  of  milk,  toward 


the  elimination  of  waste  and  unnecessary 
costs  to  producers  and  consumers  alike,  to- 
ward greater  unity  of  purpose  among  dairy 
farmers  throughout  the  Nation,  and  toward 
a  secure,  abundant,  and  wholesome  supply 
of  milk  at  reasonable  cost  for  the  American 
people 


Differences  Between  the  USPHS  Milk 
Ordinance  and  Code  and  thi  Regula- 
tions or  Certain  States 
The  provisions  of  the  USPHS  Milk  Or- 
dinance and  Code  have  been  developed  over 
the  years  with  tlie  aid  of  a  national  ad- 
visory group  of  milk  sanitation  experts  from 
State  health  departments,  city  health  de- 
partments, the  U.S  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  dairy  industry,  and  vmiversltles. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  include  only 
those  provisions  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  health,  and  to  exclude  nonessential 
requirements  The  objective  of  this  ap- 
proach has  been  to  provide  maximum  health 
protection  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the 
dairy  farmer  and  miik  processor,  and  thus 
to  keep  the  cost  of  milk  to  the  consumer 
low 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  milk  sanitation 
standards  of  a  large  number  of  States  are 
"higher"  than  those  recommended  by  the 
USPHS.  This  is  not  the  case,  since  the 
regulations  of  36  States  and  over  1.900  local 
jurisdictions,  including  a  numt)er  of  large 
cities,  are  based  upon  the  USPHS  Milk 
Ordinance  and  Code  The  regulations  of  a 
few  States  do  differ  Irom  tiie  USPHS  Code. 
A  few  have  more  stringent  bacterial  stand- 
ards. With  the  exception  of  California,  how- 
ever, most  of  the  State  regulations  which 
differ  are  far  less  stringent  than  the  USPHS 
Code  on  fundamental  sanitation  require- 
ments for  both  dairy  farms  and  pasteuriza- 
tion plants  In  addition,  the  regulations  of 
several  of  these  same  States  do  not  provide 
for  adequate  inspection  and  laboratory 
procedures  which  are  necessary  for  proper 
enforcement  Such  inspection  and  labora- 
tory procedures  are  spelled  out  in  detail  in 
the  USPHS  Milk  Ordinance  and  Code 

Fourteen  Stc;tes  have  adopted  milk  sani- 
tation regulations  somewhat  different  from 
those  specified  in  the  USPHS  Milk  Ordi- 
nance and  Code  These  States  are:  Maine. 
New  Hampshire.  Vermont.  Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island.  Connecticut,  New  York.  New 
Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan.  Ten- 
Jiessee,  North  Dakota,  and  California  All 
but  five  are  in  the  Northeast. 

Some  comments  on  the  regulations  of 
these  States  would  appear  In  order  Cali- 
fornia regulations  are  quite  detailed,  and 
are  considered  by  USPHS  as  equivalent,  in 
terms  of  public  health  protection  provided, 
to  the  requirements  of  the  USPHS  Code 
Although  the  State  of  North  Dakota  has  not 
adopted  the  USPHS  Code,  its  milk  sanita- 
tion regulations  cover  the  same  basic  re- 
quirements; and  in  addition,  by  North  Da- 
kota legislative  act.  the  dairy  commissioner 
is  required  to  follow  the  USPHS  Code  in 
enforcing  the  State  legislation.  The  Michi- 
gan milk  sanitation  regulations  for  dairy 
farms  are  quite  similar  to  requirements  of 
the  USPHS  Code,  although  the  Michigan 
pasteurization  plant  requirements  lack  spec- 
ificity In  addition,  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  has  incorporated  into  its  State 
regulations  the  pasteurization  plant  sanita- 
tion requirements  nearly  identical  with 
those  contained  in  the  USPHS  Milk  Ordi- 
nance and  Code,  and  Rhode  Island  is  utiliz- 
ing the  pasteurization  plant  sanitation  re- 
quirements contained  in  the  USPHS  Code. 

At  the  request  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Safety  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  a  com- 
parison was  made  in  1960  of  the  regulations 
of  these  States  with  the  provisions  of  the 
USPHS  Milk  Ordinance  and  Code.  A  con- 
densation of  these  comparisons — on  a  State- 
bv-State  basis — follows. 
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with  the  exception  of  the  States  noted 
at>ove,  these  comparisons  show  that  most  of 
the  regulations  of  these  States  lack  specific- 
ity on  Important  items  of  sanitation,  and 
that  a  number  are  qu^te  deficient  with  re- 
gard to  proper  control  of  the  pasteurization 
process  and  the  protection  of  pasteurized 
m;:k  against  recontamination.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  is  desired  to  point  out  that  pas- 
teurlzat.on  is  relied  upon  as  the  final  public 
health  safeguard,  and  deficiencies  as  regard 
p.isteurtzation  requirements  are  serious 
Therefore,  the  USPHS  considers  the  regula- 
tions of  a  number  of  these  States  to  be  weak 
and  deficient. 

MAINE 

Dairy  farm  requirements;  Similar  In  scope 
and  Intent  to  requiremer.ts  contained  In 
USPHS  Milk  Ordinance  and  Code:  however, 
Maine  requirements  lack  sf^ecificity  w.th  re- 
spect to  some  Important  items  of  sanitation. 

P.isteurizatlon  plant  requirements:  M.ilne 
regulations  omit  many  important  require- 
ments necessary  for  both  proper  pasteuriza- 
tion of  milk  and  protection  --.f  pasteurized 
milk  from  contamination.  Such  requ.re- 
ments  are  specified  in  the  USPHS  Code. 

Health  of  cows  Maine  laws  require  that 
all  cows  be  tested  annually  for  tut>erculosis, 
but  m:ike  no  reference  to  brucellosis  control 
except  in  the  cx-e  of  the  production  of  "retail 
raw  milk  "  USPHS  Code  specifier  compliance 
with  USDA  programs  for  tuberculosis  and 
brucellosis  control,  which  does  not  require 
annual  testing  for  TB  unless  Incidence  of 
TB    in    cattle    exceed.s    02    percent. 

Bacterial  counts:  The  Milne  bacteria! 
standard  for  raw  milk  to  be  pasteurized  Is 
Identical  with  the  bacterial  standird  con- 
tained In  USPHS  Codal  Mriine  bacterial 
standard  for  pasteurized  milk  is  not  more 
than  25.000  per  ml.  after  pasteurization 
U-SPHS  Code  .specifies  a  maximum  of  30.000 
a.n  delivered  to  the  consumer.  (No  signifi- 
cant diffei-ence  i 

Frequency  of  inspections  and  laboratory 
examinations:  Not  specified  m  Maine  re?u- 
latlon.s.  U.SPHS  Code  specified  that  each 
farm  and  each  plant  shall  be  inspected  at 
least  once  every  6  months,  with  followups 
on  violations:  and.  further  requires  that  lab- 
oratory examinations  be  performed  at  a 
minim.um  frequency  of  at  least  f'.ur  s.imples 
every  6  month.s  for  milk  and  for  all  types  of 
other  milk  products  sold. 

KEW    H.^MPSIIIP.E 

Dairy  f.irm  requirements:  New  Hiimpshire 
da.ry  farm  requirement.s  are  n  jt  a^  specific 
as  those  contained  in  USPHS  Code. 

P.i.steurization  plant  requirements:  New 
Hampshire  has  recently  adopted,  as  State 
regulations,  the  pa.^teurizat:on  plant  provi- 
Bi  ms  of  the  USPHS  Cede. 

Health  of  cows:  New  Hampshire  milk 
sanitation  regulptions  do  not  contain  spe- 
cl'ic  reference  to  either  tuberculosis  or 
brucellosis  control  measures.  However.  New 
H  tmpshire  has  attained  a  modified  ac- 
crrdited  TB-free  status,  and  was  the  fr-st 
S'ate  to  qualify  as  a  brucellosis-free  area. 
U:::PHS  Code  .specifies  r.impliance  with  USDA 
programs  for  tuberculosis  and  brucellosis 
control. 

Biicterial  count.-:  New  Hampshire  bacterial 
counts  for  raw  and  p  ustciuized  milk  are  the 
fiiune  as   those  contained   in  UbPHS  Code. 

Frequency  of  Inspections  and  laboratory 
examinations:  New  H.impshire  regulations 
contain  no  requiremerits  as  to  miinlmum 
fnquency  of  farm  or  plant  Inspections,  or 
to  minimum  frequency  of  laboratory  ex.imi- 
n.itions.  The  USPHS  Code  specifies  at  least 
one  inspection  of  each  farm  and  each  plant 
every  6  months  with  followups  on  viola- 
tions; and  further  requires  laboratory  ex- 
aminations to  be  performed  at  a  m.inlmum 
frefiuency  of  four  samples  every  6  months 
f'  r  niilk  and  all  types  of  other  milk  products 
Bold. 


VERMONT 

Dairy  farm  requirements:  Vermont  dairy 
farm  requirements  are  not  as  specific  as 
those  contained  m  USPHS  Code  and  ere 
de  cient  in  some  respects  on  basic  sanita- 
tion items. 

Pasteurization  plant  requirements:  Ver- 
mont regulations  omit  a  number  of  fuatia- 
mentai  requirements  necessary  to  Insure  the 
proper  pasteurization  of  milk  and  to  properly 
protect  the  pasteurized  milk  against  contfcm- 
ination.  The  USPHS  Code  contains  such  re- 
quirements. 

Health  of  cows  Vermont  milk  regulations 
do  not  mention  bovine  tuberculosis  control 
measures.  However,  it  is  known  that  In  ller- 
mont.  the  USDA  program  for  tubercuwelfi 
control  is  followed.  Vermont  regulatlcins 
with  respect  to  brucellosis  control  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  USPHS  Code.  The  USI^HS 
Code  requires  conformance  with  USDA  pro- 
grams of  tuberculosis  and  brucellosis  control. 

Bacterial  counts  Vermont  regulations 
specify  a  maximum  bacterial  count  of  100.IDOO 
per  milliliter  for  raw  milk  for  pasteurization 
and  20.000  per  milliiiter  for  pasteurized  mjllk, 
as  contrasted  with  the  USPHS  Code  m^xi- 
m.ums  of  200.000  per  milliliter  for  raw  BJilk 
for  pasteurization  and  30.000  per  milliliter 
for  pasteurized  milk,  as  delivered  to  con- 
sumer. 

Frequency  <  f  in.-^pection  and  laboratory  lex- 
aminations  Verm  >nt  regulations  require  at 
le;.st  annual  inspection  of  dairy  farms  and 
plants,  and  labor  story  examinations  on  faw 
and  pasteurized  milk  at  least  once  a  moiith. 
USPHS  Code  specifies  at  least  one  inspection 
of  each  farm  and  each  plant  every  6  inoaths 
with  followups  on  violations:  and  furt^her 
rec.uires  laboratory  examinations  to  be  per- 
formed at  a  minimum  frequency  of  four 
samples  every  6  months  for  milk  and  all 
other  types  of  milk  products  sold. 

MASSACHTSETTS 

Dairy  farm  requirements:  Massachusetts 
dair\-  larm  requirements  are  very  general  fend 
lack  the  specificity  contained  In  the  USI^HS 
Code    on    many    sanitation    items. 

Pasteurization  plant  requirements:  Massa- 
chusetts plant  regulations  arc  not  as  soetiiflc 
as  those  contained  in  the  USPHS  Code  «ind 
are  deficient  in  s-onie  respects  on  basic  sxialta- 
tion  items  relating  to  the  proper  protccljion 
of  pasteurized  milk  against  contaminatioBi. 

Health  of  cows:  Massachusetts  regulatijons 
require  that  all  cows  be  tested  annually!  for 
tuberculosis  or  such  cows  m^ust  be  located  In 
a  modifi'^d-accredited  tuberculosis-free  afea. 
USPHS  Cxle  requires  TB  testing  of  Individ- 
ual herds  at  least  every  6  years,  even  If  located 
in  modiflcd-accredited  tubercul03is-free  area. 
ilnsfachu.setts  follows  the  USDA  program 
for  briicellosis  control  as  is  required  by  Ithe 
USPHS  Code. 

Bacterial  counts:  Ma.ssachusetts  maxlnttum 
bacterial  count  for  raw  milk  for  pasteuilza- 
tion  is  identicrJ  to  that  contained  in  the 
USPHS  Code.  Massachusetts  maximum  Pac- 
terial  count  for  pasteurized  milk  is  IQJOOO 
per  milliliter  as  compared  to  the  U^HS 
maximum  count  of  30.000  per  mlUilltcB  as 
delivered  to  the   consumer. 

Frequency  of  Inspections  and  laborajxory 
examinations:  Massachusetts  regulationi  re- 
quire that  each  farm  and  each  plant  be  li- 
censed annually,  but  does  not  specifl«.lly 
provide  for  inspections.  USPHS  Code  speci- 
fies that  each  farm  and  each  plant  shall  be 
lnr.pccted  at  least  once  every  6  months,  tjrlth 
followups  on  violations,  Massachusetts  regu- 
lations require  the  laboratory  examlnajxlon 
of  raw  and  pasteurized  milk  at  least  twice 
a  month.  USPHS  Code  requires  that  laaira- 
tory  examinations  be  performed  at  a  ifiln- 
inium  frequency  of  at  least  foiu-  saniples 
every  6  months  for  milk  and  for  all  tjpes 
of  other  milk  products  sold. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  Massachusetts 
docs    not    require    pasteurized    milk    to    be 
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examined  by  the  phosphatase  test,  which  Is 
a  test  used  to  determine  whether  milk  has 
been  properly  pasteurized.  USPHS  Code  re- 
quires the  application  of  the  phosphatase 
test  to  milk  and  milk  products  at  the  same 
frequency  as  the  above  bacteriological  tests. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Dairy  farm  requirements:  In  general, 
Rhode  Island  requirements  are  similar  to 
those  contained  in  USPHS  Milk  Ordmance 
and  Code,  but  lack  specificity  with  respect 
to  some  important  items  of  sanitation 

Pasteurization  pl»nt  requirements:  Rhode 
Island  Is  utilizing  the  pasteurization  plant 
sanitation  requirements  contained  In  the 
USPHS  Milk  Ordinance  and  Code 

Health  of  cows:  Rhode  Island  regulations 
require  that  dairy  cattle  be  free  from  rut)cr- 
culosls  with  no  interval  specified  for  testing, 
and  the  regulations  make  no  reference  to 
testing  for  brucellosis.  USPHS  Code  speci- 
fies compliance  with  USDA  programs  for 
tuberculosis  and  brucellosis  control. 

Bacterial  counts:  The  Rhode  Island  bac- 
terial standard  for  raw  milk  for  pasteuriza- 
tion Is  100,000  per  milliliter  and  25,000  per 
milliliter  after  pasteurization.  The  USPHS 
Code  specifies  a  maximum  of  200,000  per 
milliliter  for  raw  milk  for  pasteurization  and 
a  maximum  of  30,000  as  delivered  to  the 
consumer. 

Frequency  of  inspection  and  laboratory 
examinations;  Frequency  of  inspection  of 
farms  and  plants  not  specified  In  Rhode  Is- 
land regulations.  The  USPHS  Code  specifies 
at  least  one  Inspection  of  each  farm  and 
and  each  plant  every  6  months,  with  follow- 
ups  on  violations.  Rhode  Island  regulations 
require  that  four  s.-mples  be  examined  oi  raw 
and  pasteurized  milk  and  cream  every  3 
months.  USPHS  Code  requires  laboratory 
examinations  to  be  performed  at  a  minimum 
frequency  of  at  least  four  samples  every  6 
months  for  milk  and  for  all  types  of  other 
milk  products  sold. 

CONNECT!  CTT 

Dairy  farm  requirements:  In  general, 
Connecticut  regulations  for  dairy  farms  are 
similar  to  the  requirements  of  the  USPHS 
Code,  but  lack  the  specificity  contained  in 
the  USPHS  Code.  Connecticut  farm  regu- 
lations do  not  cover  several  Important  items 
of  sanitation. 

Pasteuriz  ition  plant  requirements:  Con- 
necticut plant  regulations  do  not  require 
use  of  airspace  heaters  or  airspace  ther- 
mometers on  vat  pasteurizers  to  Insure 
proper  pasteurization,  as  does  the  USPHS 
Code.  Several  other  basic  items  of  plant 
sanitation,  which  are  spelled  out  in  the 
USPHS  Code,  are  not  specified  in  Connecti- 
cut regulations,  I.e.,  proper  construction  of 
dairy  containers  and  equipment,  and  proper 
construction,  protection,  and  testing  of 
plant  water  supplies. 

Health  of  cows:  Connecticut  regulations 
require  that  all  cows  be  given  annual  ex- 
aminations for  tuberculosis  and  brucellosis. 
The  USPHS  Code  specifies  compliance  with 
USDA  programs  for  tuberculosis  and  bru- 
cellosis control. 

Bacterial  counts:  The  Connecticut  maxi- 
mum bacterial  count  standard  for  raw  milk 
for  p.asteurizatlon  is  300,000  per  milliliter. 
The  USPHS  Code  specifies  a  maximum  of 
200.000  per  milliliter  for  raw  milk  for  pas- 
teurization. The  Connecticut  maximum  bac- 
terial count  standard  for  pasteurized  milk  is 
identical  with  the  standard  in  the  U6PHS 
Code.  The  Connecticut  regulations  do  not 
specify  coliform  or  phosphatase  standards,  as 
does  the  USPHS  Code.  The  coliform  stand- 
ard Is  an  Index  of  contamination  subsequent 
to  pn.'^teu^izltlon,  and  the  phosphntase 
sta-^dard  is  an  index  of  proper  pa.-steurization 

(NoTK. — In  addition  to  regular  pasteurized 
milk,  the  Connecticut  Stale  Department  of 
Agriculture    has    promulgated    very    limited 
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regulations  for  "Grade  A  milk  and  cream." 
The  maximum  bacterial  count  standard  for 
grade  A  milk  for  pasteurization  Is  100.000 
per  milliliter  and  a  maxlmtim  count  of  10.- 
000  per  mllUliter  after  pasteurization  ) 

Frequency  of  inspections  and  laboratory 
examinations:  Connecticut  regulations  state, 
"the  Commissioner  shall  Inspect  regularly 
and  as  frequently  as  possible  the  dairy  farms 
and  milk  plants."  The  USPHS  Code  speci- 
fies at  least  one  ln.T>ectlon  of  ea'-h  farm  and 
each  plant  every  6  months,  with  followup 
Inspections  on  violations.  Connecticut  regu- 
lations do  not  specify  the  frequency  of  bac- 
teriological sampling,  but  merely  state  that 
they  should  be  run  regularly.  The  USPHS 
C<xie  requires  laboratory  examination  of  all 
milk  and  milk  products  sold,  at  a  minimum 
frequency  of  four  samples  each  6  months. 

NLW      TOEK 

Dairy  farm  requirements:  New  York  farm 
laws  follow  generally  tue  b.isic  requueme.its 
of  the  USPHS  Code,  however,  they  are  not  ;^ 
specific  as  the  USPHS  Code.  Two-comp-irt- 
ment  wash  vats,  hand-washing  facilities,  and 
bactericidal  ruislng  of  milkers'  h.iiids  are  not 
required  by  New  York,  but  are  specified  in 
the  USPHS  Code. 

P.isteurizatlon  plant  requirements:  New 
York  regulations  omit  many  Important  re- 
quirements necessary  for  proper  pasteuriza- 
tion of  milk  and  protection  of  milk  from 
contamination  New  York  regulations  do 
not  require  easily  clcanable  c^nstructton  of 
w^alls  and  floors,  effective  screening  during 
fly  sea."^on,  or  a  separ.Tte  receiving  room  for 
raw  milk.  The  USPHS  Code  is  quite  specific 
as  regards  these  requirements 

Health  of  cows :  New  York  regulations  re- 
quire an  annual  test  fir  luberctilosls  and  re- 
quire all  dairy  herds  to  comply  with  plan  A 
for  brucelloci's.  The  USPHS  code  recjuires 
compliance  with  the  USDA  programs  for 
tuberculosis  and   brucellosis  control 

B.icterial  cnunts-  Tlie  bacterial  counts 
specified  In  the  New  York  regulations  for 
raw  milk  and  pasteurized  mUk  are  Identical 
to  those  contained  in  USPHS  code. 

Frequency  of  m.-^pcK'tions  and  iBboratory 
ex.iminations.  New  York  requires  th.it  farms 
and  plants  be  inspected  by  ;!iciustry.  ini- 
tially, and  at  least  annuai'.y  thereafter 
Samples  of  raw  and  pixsteurized  milk  are  re- 
quired to  be  obtained  and  examined  by  the 
processor  at  Intervals  of  not  more  than  3 
nr^nths. 

The  USPHS  Code  specifies  at  least  one  In- 
epcctjon  of  each  farm  and  each  plant  every 
6  months,  with  followups  on  violations:  and 
further  requires  laboratory  ex;unination  to 
be  performed  at  a  minimum  frequency  of  at 
least  4  samples  every  6  months  for  milk  and 
all  other  types  of  milk  products  sold  USPHS 
Code  provides.  In  the  case  of  raw  milk,  for 
acceptance  of  Industry  Inspections  and  lab- 
orat-ary  examinations  only  as  a  rupplement 
to  official  Inspections  and  examinations  The 
USPHS  Code  requires  inspection  of  pasteuri- 
zation plants  and  laboratory  examinations 
of  pasteurized  milk  to  be  performed  by  the 
official  supervisory  agency. 

NEW     JERSEY 

Dairy  farm  requirements:  New  Jersey  farm 
requirements  are  not  as  specific  a-s  those  con- 
tained in  the  U.SPHS  Code  and  do  not  cover 
many  important  items  of  sanitation  Speci- 
fies on  such  mntters  as  milking  barn  light- 
ing, bactericidal  treatment  of  dairy  equip- 
ment with  chemical  sanltizcrs.  temperature 
of  cooling,  and  proper  protection  of  farm 
water  supplies  are  not  provided  for  The 
USPHS  Code  is  cjulte  specific  witii  re.«;pect  to 
all    of    these    bn.=iic    Banitation    items. 

P.osteurization  plant  requirements:  New 
Jersey  regulations  omit  many  ba.'^lc  Uem.s 
necessary  to  insure  proper  pa.steurization, 
Buch  as  requirements  for  indicating  and  re- 
cording thermometers,  leak-protector  inlet 
and  outlet  valves  on  pasteurization  vats,  and 
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stops  on  pasteurization  vat  outlet  valves. 
These  requirements  are  contained  In  detail 
m  the  USPHS  Code 

Health  of  cows:  New  Jersey  regulations  do 
not  specifically  mention  bovine  tuberculosis 
and  brucellosis  control.  They  contain  a 
broad  requirement  that  an  examination  of 
cows  shall  be  made  by  a  licensed  ve'crlnarian 
of  the  State  or  other  Jurisdiction  at  least 
once  a  year.  However.  It  i.«  known  that  the 
State  carries  on  a  tuberculosis  and  brucellosis 
control  program  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  USDA  programs  for  tu- 
berculosis and  brucellosis  control  The 
USPHS  Code  requires  compliance  with  the 
USD.\  programs  for  tuberculosis  and  brucel- 
losis control. 

Bacterial  counts:  The  New  Jersey  maxi- 
mum bacterial  count  standard  for  raw  milk 
for  pasteurization  Is  150,000  per  milliliter  in 
the  case  ol  producers  shipping  milk  in  cans, 
and  50.000  per  milliliter  for  producers  using 
bu  k  milk  cooling  tanks.  The  USPHS  Code 
specifies  200  000  per  milliliter  for  raw  milk  for 
pasteurization,  irrespective  of  the  type  of 
equipment  used  by  the  producer  The  New 
Jerney  maximum  bacterial  count  standard 
for  pasteurized  milk  is  identical  to  that 
specified   in  the  USPHS  C'^de 

Frequency  of  insjjectlons  and  laboratory 
examinations:  The  New  Jersey  regulations  do 
not  specify  the  frequency  of  inspection  of 
producer  dairies  and  miLk  plants.  The 
USPHS  Code  requires  inspection  of  botii 
farms  and  pkuits  initially,  and  at  least  once 
each  6  months  thereafter.  New  Jersey  reg- 
ulations do  not  contain  specific  requirements 
as  to  the  frequency  of  laboratory  examina- 
tions. The  USPHS  Code  specifies  that  milk 
and  all  other  types  of  milk  products  shall 
be  examined  at  least  four  times  each  6-month 
period. 

(NoTT. — In  addition  to  the  New  Jersey 
Health  Department  milk  regulations  above, 
the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  A'Tlcul- 
ture  ha"=  pr^mul?:ated  a  voluntary-  progrpm 
for  New  Jersey -produced  grade  A  milk. 
Thi^;  milk-grading  progr^r-  is  elective,  and  a 
special  Inspection  fee  is  c^arged  to  t^oFp 
plants  who  participate.  The  bacterial  count 
of  raw  milk  before  pasteunzatton  is  required 
to  be  not  more  than  50.000  per  milliliter. 
.Mter  pasteurization,  the  count  Is  reqtilred  to 
be  not  more  than  IC.OOO  per  milliliter.  It  is 
reported  that  only  ?even  or  eight  dairies  In 
the  State  participate  In  this  particular  pro- 
gram.) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Dairy  farm  requirements:  Pennsylvania 
regulations  are  quite  general  as  regard  basic 
milk  sanitation  requirements.  On  many  Im- 
portant Items,  they  lack  the  specificity  con- 
tained in  the  USPHS  Code.  In  addition. 
Pennsylvania  regulations  do  not  include  spe- 
cific requirements  on  cleanliness  of  fioors, 
walls,  and  ceilings  in  the  milking  barn:  do 
nit  rcc}uire  ccw  udders,  flanks,  end  bellies  to 
be  clean  at  milking  time:  and  do  not  re- 
quire facilities  for  washing  of  the  milker's 
hands,  or  even  that  the  milker's  hands  be 
clean  at  the  time  of  milking  Pennsylvania 
milk  regulations  are  also  deficient  in  that 
they  do  not  provide  for  proper  construction 
and  protection  of  farm  water  supplies  used 
for  the  clcnninT  of  dairy  equipment.  This  Is 
a  serious  deficiency  as  a  farm  water  supply 
contaminated  with  domestic  sewage  or  ani- 
mal wactes  can  contaminate  the  milk  with 
disease  organisms. 

Pasteurization  plant  requirement-"^:  Penn- 
sylvania plant  regulations  are  deficient  In 
many  Important  respects  and  are  not  consid- 
ered equivalent  to  the  pasteurization  plant 
requirements   specified    in   the   USPHS   Code. 

Health  of  cows:  Regulations  on  tubercu- 
losis are  quite  similar  to  USPHS  Code.  State 
achieved  a  modified  certified  brucellosis- free 
status  in  M;rch    l^bS 

Bacterial  counts:  Tlie  bacterial  counts 
specified  in  the  Pennsylvania  regulations  for 


both  raw  milk  and  pa.steurlzed  milk  are 
Identical  to  those  specified  In  the  USPHS 
Code. 

Frequency  of  Inspections  and  laboratory 
examinations  Dairy  farins  are  Inspected  by 
liccnred  "■approved"  ''^rttistry  ir.'-pcctors  at  6- 
month  intervals.  USPHS  Code  requires  that 
the  official  State  or  local  control  agency  In- 
spect each  dairy  farm  at  least  once  each 
6  months,  and  If  industry  inspection  of 
farms  is  used,  such  Inspections  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  supplement  to.  and  not  a  substi- 
tute for  official  Inspection  and  an  inspection 
by  the  official  agency  be  conducted  at  least 
annually.  Pennsylvania  requires  that  pas- 
teurization plants  be  inspected  by  State  or 
city  ;n.<:pectors  at  least  annually.  The  USPHS 
Code  requires  plants  to  be  inspected  at  least 
once  even.'  6  months. 

Pennsylvania  regulations  require  that  raw 
milk  and  pasteurized  milk  be  terted  month- 
ly. USPHS  Code  requires  laboratory  cxam.i- 
natlon  of  all  milk  and  milk  products  at  least 
four  times  each  6-month  period. 

ch:o 

Dairy  farm  requirements:  Ohio  laws  and 
regulations  are  broadly  written  and  quite 
general.  They  lack  specificity  with  respect 
to  important  items  of  sanitation,  such  as 
proper  protection  of  farm  water  rupplies  and 
cooling  of  milk.  The  USPHS  Code  provides 
much  more  specific  covera^-e. 

Pasteurization  plant  rtquirements :  Ohio 
plant  regrulations  omit  many  fundamental 
items  of  sanitation  necessary  to  insure  prop- 
er pa.  tcurization  and  protection  of  pas- 
trurized  milk  against  contam.mation.  T^ie 
USPHS  Code  IE  quite  specific  as  regards  these 
b.i.'-i':  Items. 

Health  of  cows:  Ohio  laws  require  the  re- 
moval of  cows  from  the  herd  if  they  are 
known  to  be  alfiicted  with  tuberculosis  or 
brucellosis.  USPHS  Code  specifies  compli- 
ance with  the  U.SDA  pr<  gram  for  tuber- 
culosis and  brucellous  control. 

Bacterial  counts:  Ohio  regulations  are  not 
Fpe"iric  with  respect  to  bacteria!  count  stand- 
ards for  raw  m.ilk  to  be  pasteurized,  and  for 
pasteurized  milk  The  USPHS  Code  speci- 
fies maximum  bacterial  counts. 

Frequency  of  Inspections  and  laboratory 
examinations:  Ohio  requires  the  same  Inspec- 
tion frequency  of  bcth  farm?  and  plants  as 
is  required  by  the  USPHS  Code  Ohio  regula- 
tions require  sampling  of  raw  milk  and  pas- 
teuriz?d  milk  at  the  same  frequencies  as 
specified  in  the  USPHS  Cede. 

(Note. — Despite  the  fact  that  Ohio  has  not 
based  its  regulations  on  the  USPHS  Code,  56 
cotmties  and  52  municipalities  ir.  Ohio  have 
adopted  the  USPHS  Code  as  local  regulations. 
The  State  of  Ohio  also  actively  participates  In 
the  voluntary  State-USPHS  program  for  the 
certification  of  interstate  milk  shippers, 
which  uses  the  USPHS  Code  as  the  basic 
standard.) 

MICHIGAN 

Dairy  farm  requirements:  Michigan  farm 
requiremerits  are  specific  and.  for  the  most 
part,  similar  to  the  requirements  cf  the 
USPHS  Code 

Pasteurization  plant  requirements:  Michi- 
gan plant  requirements  lack  specificity  with 
respect  to  many  fundamental  items  ol  sani- 
tation necessary  to  insure  proper  pasteurisa- 
tion and  protection  of  pasteurized  milk 
against  contamination.  The  USPHS  Code 
contains  detailed  requirements  relative  to 
such  Items. 

Health  of  cows  Michigan  law  requires  that 
all  grade  A  milk  come  from  tuberculosis- 
free  cows  as  determined  by  annual  testing. 
Testing  for  brucellosis  is  not  specifically 
required  by  Michigan  law:  however.  State 
department  of  agriculture  does  carry  on  a 
bru.ellosis  control  procram  USPHS  Code 
specifies  compliance  with  USDA  programs 
for  tuberculosis  and    brucellosis  control. 
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Bacterial  counts:  Michigan  bacterial  count 
standards  for  Grade  A  pasteurized  milk  are 
identical  to  that  contained  in  the  USPHS 
Code.  The  maximum  bacterial  count  stand- 
ard for  raw  milk  for  pasteiu-lzation  in  Michi- 
gan is  100,000  per  milliliter.  The  USPHS 
Code  specifies  a  maximum  of  200,000  per  mil- 
liliter for  raw  milk  for  pasteurization. 

Frequency  of  inspections  and  laboratory 
examinations :  Michigan  law  does  not  specify 
frequency  of  inspection  for  either  dairy  farms 
or  pasteurization  plants.  The  USPHS  Code 
requires  inspection  of  both  farms  and  plants 
at  least  once  each  6  months.  Michigan  law 
requires  the  examination  of  monthly  samples 
of  raw  milk  for  pasteurization,  and  the  exam- 
ination of  four  samples  of  pasteurized  milk 
each  6  months.  USPHS  Code  requires  a  min- 
imum of  four  samples  each  6  months  for 
both  raw  milk  for  pasteurizatiosi  and  pas- 
teurized milk. 

TENNESSEE 

Dairy  farm  requirement:  Tennessee  regu- 
lations are  very  general  and  are  confined  to 
one  paragraph  defining  "insanitary  millc." 
Numerous  items  are  omitted,  such  as  con- 
struction and  protection  of  water  supplies, 
adequate  cooling  of  milk,  screening  of  milk- 
house,  and  provision  for  adequate  facilities 
for  washing  and  bactericidal  treatment  of 
milk  utensils.  All  of  these  items  of  sanita- 
tion are  specifically  required  by  the  USPHS 
Code. 

Pasteurization  plant  requirements:  Tennes- 
.see  plant  regulations  are  not  as  specific  as 
those  contained  in  the  USPHS  Code,  and  are 
deficient  in  many  fundamental  sanitation  re- 
quirements necessary  for  the  proper  pasteur- 
ization of  milk  and  the  protection  of  pas- 
teurized milk  against  contamination. 

Health  of  cows:  The  Tennessee  regulations 
contain  no  specifications  for  control  of  tu- 
berculosis and  brucellosis  in  dairy  cattle. 
The  USPHS  Code  specifies  compliance  with 
USDA  programs  for  tuberculosis  and  bru- 
cellosis control. 

Bacterial  counts:  Tennessee  law  does  not 
contain  bacterial  count  standards  for  raw 
milk  for  pasteurization  or  for  pasteurized 
milk,  as  does  the  USPHS  Code. 

Frequency  of  inspection  and  laboratory 
examinations:  The  Tennessee  regulations 
specify  that  inspections  shall  be  made  at  a 
frequency  "as  the  Commissioner  may  deem 
proper"    for   both    farms    and    plants.      The 


USPHS  Code  requires  inspection  of  bpih 
dairy  farms  and  plants  prior  to  the  issuaBice 
of  a  permit,  and  at  a  minimum  of  at  letist 
once  each  6  months  thereafter.  The  Ten- 
nessee regulations  do  not  specify  the  fre- 
quency of  laboratory  examination  of  niUk,  as 
does  the  USPHS  Code 

(Note. — Despite  the  fact  that  Tenne»$ee 
has  not  based  its  regulai;  jhs  on  the  USPHS 
Code.  12  counties  and  79  munlcipalitiea  in 
Tenne.=see  have  adopted  it  as  the  local  regu- 
lation, ) 

NORTH     DAKOT.'^ 

The  dairy  regulations  of  North  Dakota  were 
found  to  generally  follow  the  basic  milk  sani- 
tation requirements  as  outlined  in  the 
USPHS  Ccxie.  but  did  not  contain  nearly  the 
degree  of  specificity  as  outlined  in  the  Code. 
However,  under  section  4-1703  of  the  North 
Dakota  dairy  law.  the  following  statement 
appears,  which  directs  the  dairy  commis- 
sioner to  follow  the  USPHS  Code  in  enforc- 
ing grade  A  milk  regulations  in  the  State: 

'In  the  enforcement  of  the  regulatkjns 
regarding  grade  A  milk  in  chapter  4—10  of 
the  North  Dakota  Revised  Code  of  1943,  the 
dairy  commissioner  shall  be  guided  by  the 
Interpretations,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
North  Dakota  law  and  regulation,  which  nre 
contained  in  the  latest  edition  of  the  Recoim- 
mended  Milk  Ordinance  and  Code  of  the 
US.  Public  Health  Service,  a  certified  copy 
of  which  shall  be  on  file  in  this  office." 

(Note. — Even  though  North  Dakota  has  not 
adopted  the  USPHS  Code,  it  in  effect  utilizes 
the  code  in  the  enforcement  of  its  regula- 
ti  ins.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  24  coun- 
ties and  44  municipalities  in  North  Dakpta 
have  adopted  the  USPHS  Code.) 


CALIFORNIA 

Dairy  farm  requirements:  California  regu- 
lations for  dairy  farms  are  similar  in  intent 
and  scope  to  the  USPHS  Code.  California 
regulations  contain  .specific  and  detailed  con- 
struction dimensions  for  such  items  as  gut- 
ters, alleys,  curbs,  stanchions,  and  mangers. 
Such  degree  of  specificity  is  purposely  not 
contained  in  the  USPHS  Code.  California 
also  requires  a  two-room  milkhouse.  unless  a 
pipeline  milker  is  in  use.  The  USPHS  Code 
provides  for  the  acceptance  of  a  one-room 
milkhouse. 

Pasteurization  plant  requirements:  Pas- 
teurization plant  requirements  of  the  CJall- 


fornla  regulations  are  generally  equivalent 
to  those  contained  in  the  USPHS  Code. 

Health  of  cows;  California  requires  tuber- 
culosis examinations  of  all  dairy  herds  every 
2  years  and  requires  conformance  to  the 
USDA  program  for  brucellosis  control  The 
USPHS  Code  specifies  compliance  with  USDA 
programs  for  both  tut)erculosls  and  brucel- 
losis control. 

Bacterial  counts:  The  California  maximum 
bacterial  standard  for  raw  milk  f(jr  pasteuri- 
zation Is  75,000  per  milliliter,  whereas  the 
USPHS  Code  specifies  a  maximum  of  200. ooo 
per  milliliter  for  raw  milk  for  pasteurization. 
The  California  bacterial  standard  for  pas- 
teurized milk  Is  15,000  per  milliliter  at  time 
of  delivery  to  the  consimner,  while  the  USPHS 
Code  specifies  a  maximum  of  30.000  per  milli- 
liter as  delivered  to  the  consumer.  California 
regtilatlons  do  not  provide  for  a  standard 
for  conform  organisms  In  pasteurized  milk, 
whereas  the  USPHS  Code  does.  The  conform 
count  is  an  Index  of  milk  contamination  sub- 
sequent to  pasteurization. 

Frequency  of  Inspections  and  laboratory 
examinations:  California  regvUatlons  specify 
that  the  dairy  farms  shall  be  inspected  six 
times  per  year  and  that  pasteurization  plants 
shall  be  inspected  twice  each  month.  The 
USPHS  Code  specifies  at  least  one  Inspection 
of  each  farm  and  each  plant  every  6  months, 
with  followup  Inspections  on  violations. 

California  regulations  provide  for  labora- 
tory analysis  of  two  pasteurized  milk  samples 
twice  each  month  and  raw  milk  samples  on 
a  monthly  basis.  The  USPHS  Code  requires 
laboratory  examinations  to  be  performed  at 
a  minimum  frequency  of  four  samples  every 
6  months  for  milk  and  for  all  types  of  other 
milk  products  sold. 

Import.ant  as  It  Is  to  have  adequate  stand- 
ards and  regulations,  effective  and  depend- 
able performance  is  of  even  more  vital  signif- 
icance from  the  standpoint  of  protecnng 
the  public  health.  During  the  past  few 
years,  in  the  discharge  of  Its  official  duties, 
and  at  the  request  of  State  milk  .sanitation 
agencies,  the  USPHS  has  made  ratings  of  a 
number  of  milk  supplies  In  the  New  England 
States,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  In 
addition,  personnel  in  several  of  these 
States  have  made  ratings  and  furnished 
them  to  the  USPHS.  The  results  of  these 
particular  ratings  are  presented  below: 


Esamplff>  of  recent  averar/r  sniilntion  rompHanc,   ratings  of  pastetirlcation  plants  and  sf^me  producer  siQjpHes  in  Northeast  Unittd  States^ 
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10  pasteurization  plants.. 
."i  piu<!teuriz«tlon  plants... 
9  pasteuriiatlon  plants. .. 
2.5  pro<luoTS 


>  Rutinsi>  wn'  ni.ili-  l^v  ihc  r 


I'uMir  If,-alth  .^.TVico  lit  t'l-  r-iM.<t  of  ^hiU-  milk  sanitation  a?onoie«  aij<l  the  dairy  industry,  and  in  the  discliarge  of  its 


.^verajre 

sanitation 

oompliance 

rating 


Percfnt 


fi5.0 
86.(4 
S2.0 

r*.  5 
aoM 

77.0 


official  duties. 


E.XA.MPLES  OF  RlrPORTED  INSTANCES  OF  SANI- 
TARY Mii.K  Regulations  Used  as  Trade 
Barrieks 

1.  st.   louis.   mo. 

The  city  of  St.  Louis,  whose  regulations 
are  basically  similar  to  those  recommended 
by  the  Public  Health  Service,  insists  on 
making  Inspection  of  all  milk  sold  In  the 
city,  whether  from  within  the  State  or  from 
out-of-state  sources.  Although  during  pe- 
riods of  shortage,  grade  A  milk  from  out- 
side sources  Is  accepted  without  difficulty, 
at  other  times,  the  city  refuses  to  Issue  per- 
mits to  out-of-State  sources  and  cities  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  health  regulations  as  the 
reason. 


One  of  the  procedures  tised  to  deny  per- 
mits is  to  upgrade  the  St.  Louis  regulations 
for  the  reason  "that  all  new  producers  and 
plants  must  comply  with  additional  require- 
ments now  found  to  be  necessary,"  but  which 
have  been  waived  in  the  case  of  local  pro- 
ducers holding  permits.  Supposedly  all 
new  farms  and  plants  on  the  city's  oun 
mllkshed  must  also  meet  these  requirements 
Outside  sources  wishing  to  sell  milk  in  St. 
Louis  find  it  difficult  and  expensive  to  com- 
ply with  these  requirements  which  are  not 
insisted  upon  by  their  own  milk  sanitation 
agencies.  Example:  The  city  has  been 
known  to  refuse  to  issue  permits  to  out-of- 
State  sources    ^1)    when  the  producer  dair- 


ies have  well-pit  installations  which  meet 
current  requirements  for  existing  water 
supplies;  (2 1  where  so-called  basement 
barns  are  used  for  milking,  rather  than  milk- 
ing parlors:  and  (3)  for  can  producers.  Tlic 
milk  ordinance  and  code  as  well  as  all  State 
regulations,  provide  for  the  acceptance  of 
raw  milk  from  both  can  and  bulk  t.aiik  pro- 
ducers. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  St  Louis  insists  on 
self-inspection,  rather  than  to  accept  results 
of  inspections  made  by  the  supervisory 
health  Jurisdictions  of  an  out-of-State  sup- 
ply, is  that  St.  Louis  finances  its  milk  In- 
spection service  by  an  assessment  against 
the  industry  on  a  hundredweight  basis,  and 
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feels  that  local  Industry  would  object  If  out- 
of-State  supplies  were  not  similarly  assessed. 
Thtis,  if  an  outside  supply  Is  under  a  system 
of  Inspection  In  Its  owp  State,  for  which  It 
pays  another  health  airency.  It  would  be 
subject  to  dual  assessmeiu  and  frequently 
feels  that  it  cannot  afford  to  enter  the 
market. 

Data  is  available  which  shows  that  milk 
Inspectors  from  8t  Louis,  when  maklnp  In- 
spections m  Illinois  of  Illlnnis  shippers,  are 
more  severe  In  applying  rating  procedures 
than  they  do  for  their  own  shippers  TTils 
data  Indicates  that  debits  cf  fnm  9  to  19 
points  In  excess  of  those  required  by  the 
PHS  method  of  surveying  mllksheds  have 
been  Inflicted  on  Illinois  shijipers  Accord- 
ingly. St  Louis  Is  provided  with  an  excuse 
for  refusing  permit.*,  tince  by  tills  tech- 
nique, their  Inspections  show  that  the  milk 
supply  In  ininois  is  of  inferior  sanitary 
quality.  PHS  survey?  of  some  of  these  sume 
Illinois  supplies  have  shown  that  they  rate 
at  least  90  percent  compliance  with  tt^e  milk 
ordinance   and  code. 

2      district  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  for  many 
year"-  operated  under  a  clr>sed -market  Fvstem 
of  adminiEtratlon  Milk  h;ii;  been  admr.Xed 
only  during  periods  of  extreme  shortaee,  and 
only  until  such  lime  as  the  locjil  milk'^hed 
could  be  expandp<l  t.j  meet  :.  :'.i'.  t.et'ds  This 
situation  has  arisen  Kf-  a  re.-'uM  of  an  iiitrr- 
pretation.  by  the  Corporation  Counsel,  of 
the  1925  District  of  Columbia  Miik  C  >de  to 
the  eSect  that  the  Di-stric-t  of  C<  lumbia 
Health  Department  must  inspect  all  milk 
sold  In  the  District.  Such  m.-^pections  are 
not  usuaUy  made  except  under  a  milk  short- 
age condition 

Over  tlie  years,  the  District  of  Columbia 
milk  reeulQtlor.s  ha\e  cnnl.aine<l  muny  re- 
s'rictivc  provlsjoris.  which  producers  out- 
side the  local  mllkshed  found  expeiis:ve  t-j 
meet  when  thnr  permit  a^ioli cat  ions  were 
considered.  Examples  of  such  restrictive 
provisions  were:  (li  In.slstciice  for  many 
years  that  milk  equipment  and  utensils  on 
the  farm  must  be  Bubjfcted  to  sU'am  steri- 
lization, which  can  only  be  d<  ne  through 
the  Installation  of  exptiisive  steam  chests 
and  steam  boilers;  (2)  Insistence  on  tw- 
room  milkhouses  for  producer  dairies:  iind 
(3)  Inclusion  In  the  reeulatinns  of  fpeciiic 
dustancps  and  dime  n.'^lons  for  such  item.s  as 
barn  gutters,  cow  platform?  loc.'ition  of  cow- 
yard.  et.c  Recently,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia regulations  were  changed  ;n  .such  man- 
ner iis  tc  brlnt;  them  Into  closer  conformity 
with  the  milk  ordlnai'.ce  and  code;  hrw- 
ever.  section  II  of  the  milk  ordinance  and 
code,  which  permits  acceptaice  of  m:lk  from 
outside  areas  under  specified  cond.tions.  was 
not  Included  in  the  re\  :sed  regulations  I: 
has  also  been  re;xirted.  though  not  pr^iven. 
that  when  a  new  producer  aptilles  f^r  a  per- 
mit, the  restrictive  features,  such  as  dimen- 
Bloiis  and  distances,  are  still  being  ti:ip;!ed 
In  "scorln?:"  the  appllcant'E  form 

Two  years  ago.  during  the  local  milk  squab- 
ble, milk  from  sources  In  Stiites  outside  the 
local  mllkshed  wtis  processed  In  District  of 
Columbhi  plants  for  sale  In  nearby  Maryland 
comnuinittes  The  District  of  Columbia 
Health  Departmer.t  reqiiired  that  this  milk 
be  handled  separately  and  not  comriliipled 
with  District  of  Columbia-inspected  milk. 
However.  It  was  processed  in  the  same  plants 
and  equipment  .Mtl.nutrh  the  milk  w.is  ac- 
cepted by  the  State  health  department  in 
Maryland,  the  District  of  Cc '.umbla  Health 
Department  would  not  permit  It  to  be  sold 
to  District  of  Columbia  consumers.  This 
nppears  to  be  a  clear  Illustration  of  the  tin- 
warranted  use  of  health  reeul.it Ions  as  an 
economic  trade  barrier  since  the  milk  sold  in 
Maryland  In  no  way  endangered  the  public 
health. 

3       ARDMORF.    P,^. 

For  many  years  this  community  has  re- 
quired that  ail  milk  sold  within  Its  jurisdic- 


tion be  under  direct  Inspection  of  Its  own 
milk  sanitation  officer  Although  sufficient 
funds  are  reported  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Inspection  of  the  amount  of  milk  which 
Is  consumed  in  the  community,  plants  which 
also  distribute  elsewhere  are  requircKi  to  pay 
the  Inspection  costs  of  their  total  supply. 
Since  this  Is  a  suburban  community  (Phila- 
delphia' and  sales  would  be  small,  several 
Phllftdclphia  plants  have  not  found  It  eco- 
nomical to  pay  the  inrpection  costs,  and  do 
not  sell  In  this  ma:kft  In  addition,  this 
township  enforces  hlehly  specific  sanitation 
requirements  which  have  been  carried  tc-  the 
extent  that  farm  tanks  and  other  dairy 
equipment  meeting  3  A  samtary  sUind.'irds, 
winch  are  recigni/cd  by  most  health  juris- 
dictions, are  i;ot  permitted  on  fv.rms  and 
plants  si;pplying  this  market,  unless  they 
meet  additional  requirements  Thus,  the 
t.'-:ide  barrier  is  net  limited  to  milk  alune,  but 
extends  to  milk  equipment  as  well,  and  re- 
sults in  higher  equipment  costs  to  dairy 
farmers  and  milk  processors. 

4       JTATT     or    J^-r^-ADA 

The  State  of  Nevada  passed  a  law  In  April 
1955  which  requires  the  State  department  of 
health  tC)  Investigate  and  inspect  all  out-of- 
State  sources^f  milk  (both  farm  and  plants') . 
Only  in  those  Instances  where  full  compli- 
ance with  Nevada  regulations  exirts  are  per- 
mits Issued  Initially,  the  Nevada  Stnte 
Department  of  Health  had  been  willing  to 
accept  out-of-State  milk  which  had  been 
certified  under  the  voluntary  State-PHS  pro- 
pram  for  certification  of  Interstate  milk 
shippers  bu'  after  the  passage  of  this  law, 
it  was  no  longer  able  to  do  so. 

Nevada  regulations  require  a  two-rocm 
milkhouse  which  Is  not  considered  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  clean,  s.»fe  milk 
by  most  States  or  the  Public  Health  Service. 
In  order  to  comply  with  Nevada  law.  all  out- 
pf-State  producers  must  construct  two-room 
milkhovises.  This  requirement  Imposes  a 
heavy  burden  on  out-of-State  dairy  farm 
producers  and  their  processors  who  wl.<=h  to 
market  a  portion  of  their  product  In  Nevada. 
An  Idaho  milk  plant  operator  described  the 
efTects  of  this  requirement  bs  follows:  "With 
Interstate  trade  hiirrifrs  such  as  they  are, 
there  Is  nn  incentive  to  increase  our  supply 
nv(  r  and  above  local  market  requirements. 
Short  supply  States  cannot  expect  others  to 
carry  a  ye.ir-round  surplus  in  order  to  give 
them  a  supply  durlne  a  few  fall  months  when 
thf'y  hnppen  V'  be  short,  and  shut  out  these 
sh'pments  by  m^ans  of  arbitrary  standards 
the  balance  of  the  year  " 

U'ah  shippers  have  been  srrlotisly  afTccted 
by  th:s  j)rovi.<;ion  of  Nevada  regulations.  It 
has  beeti  reported  that  Nevada  has  requested 
each  Utsh  producer  selling  milk  in  Nevada 
to  submit  a  plan  indicating  the  changes  they 
will  make  to  comply  with  Nevada  regulations. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  a  plan,  Nevnda  author- 
ities will  grant  1  year  to  achieve  compli- 
ance, 

6      KANSAS     CTTT.     KANS 

K:insas  City.  Kans,,  has  adopted  regula- 
t:  ns  that  no  milk  can  be  received  In  the 
city  unless  inspected  by  the  K.Tnsas  City 
Henlth  Department.  In  this  connection. 
Kansas  City  has  arbitrarily  established  the 
limit  of  Us  inspection  to  45  miles,  and 
cl  nrg-'s  an  Inspection  fee  based  on  50  cents 
per  cow. 

6  GENERAL  RESTRICTIOMS  IMPOSEr  BY  VARIOUS 
STATES  AND  MUNICIPALITIES  WHICH  HAVE 
THE  EFFECT  OF  OESTEUCTING  THE  FREE  MOVE- 
MENT   or    MILK    LN    INTEESTATE    COMMET.CE 

A  number  of  States,  including  Alabama. 
California,  Connecticut,  Florida.  Maine,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Mirhignn,  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
and  New  Tork.  have  Included  In  their  sani- 
tary laws  or  regulations  requirements  thnt 
all  nut -of -State  sources  cf  milk  and  milk 
products  be  inspected  by  their  own  perrrnr-el 
before  permits  are  Issued  Frequently  this 
provision  of  State  law,  and  Identical  provi- 


sions in  the  sanitary  regulations  of  many 
municipalities,  are  utilized  to  close  the  mar- 
ket against  outside  competition,  which  is 
a  use  of  health  regulations  as  ecc'iiomic  trade 
barriers. 

Various  techniques  are  employed,  such  as, 
'1)  charging  exorbitant  Inspection  fees. 
which  outside  shippers  feel  they  do  not  wish 
to  pay  considering  the  volume  of  milk  likely 
to  be  sold:  (21  inclusion  of  det.iiled  speciS- 
cations  in  the  regulations  which  have  little 
or  no  public  health  significance,  such  as 
speciiic  distances  and  dimensions  for  gutters, 
etc..  and  which  arc  not  required  by  the  State 
lu  which  the  supply  is  located.  (3)  modifica- 
tion of  label  requ.rements;  (4)  lowering  of 
bacterial  counts  specified  in  their  regula- 
tions, and  then  refusing  to  accept  the  milk 
from  a::  outside  source  because  the  jurlsdic- 
Lion  in  which  it  is  produced  does  not  have  au 
identical  regulation  (in  several  such  cases 
ttie  bacterial  count  of  the  milk  being  re- 
ceived in  the  community  has  not  been  in 
question  I ;  and  (5)  refusal  or  unwilUngness 
to  Inspect  dairy  farms  or  milk  plants  located 
beyond  an  arbitrarily  fixed  distance. 

Freouenrly.  Inspectors  from  one  State, 
when  Inspecting  supplies  In  another  State. 
will  :ipp  y  6t.inci:ird.s  more  stringently  than 
they  are  enforced  at  Lome.  Recently,  an  offi- 
cial of  a  If.rge  dairy  cooperat,.ve  in  one  of  the 
Eastern  States  advised  a  representative  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  that  when  In- 
spectors from  his  State  check  sources  loci  ted 
in  a  neighboring  State,  the  standards  of  com- 
pliance insisted  upon  were  much  more  rigid 
than  those  with  which  producers  m  liis  own 
State  had  to  comply 

Many  small  communities,  and  in  some 
ca-ses  health  districts,  also  u.se  the  direct  In- 
spection provisions  of  their  sanitary  regu- 
lations to  protect  local  distributors  from 
competition.  As  Indicated  above,  this  Is 
sometimes  done  by  assessment  of  high  fees. 
refusals  to  make  such  Inspections  because  of 
sta.T  Hmitations,  or  by  insisting  upon  re- 
quirements, which  their  own  sheds  are  not 
m?cti;  g.  when  inspections  of  outside  sources 
arc  made.  Tlierefore.  even  though  the  regu- 
lation m  itself  does  not  constitute  a  trade 
barrier,  the  net  result  of  this  administrative 
practice  is  to  close  the  market.  A  number  of 
sraall  Missouri  and  Kansas  communities  are 
known  to  follow  this  practice. 


THE   PEACE    CDRPS 

T.'r.i  MAY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 
m^^us  consent  that  the  pentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  HiestandI  may  extend 
hi.s  rem.ark.s  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  .SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Wa"hincton' 

There  v,as  no  objection. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
first  .'^ct  of  Peace  Corps  men  are  off  for 
Africa  to  participate  in  what  certainly 
is  an  ambitious  project 

Yesterday,  50  Peace  Coj-ps  men  took  ofT 
for  Ghana;  this  morning,  31  flew  from 
New  York,  bound  for  Tanganyika. 

Some  skeptics  are  wondering  if  the 
Peace  Corp.s  men  will  conveit  the  "Dark 
Continent"  int.o  the  "Lost  Continent."  I 
certainly  hope  not.  The  lofty  ideals  of 
the  Peace  Corps  are  commendable,  but 
its  practicability  is  another  matter. 

Most  of  us  have  heard  arguments 
against  the  pmg-ram.  Before  departing 
for  Africa,  the  Peace  Corps  members  "v-is- 
ited  Washington  earlier  this  week. 
While  visiting  Capitol  Hill,  some  of  them 
Plmost  had  their  young  ears  btimed  off 
by  some  of  my  colleagues. 
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This  first  group  was  here  to  be  prop- 
erly dispatched  by  the  President  and  also 
to  undergo  briefings  by  the  State  De- 
partment, International  Cooperation 
Administration,  and  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

One  of  the  frequent  complaints 
apainst  the  Corps  is  in  the  manner  of 
selectivity.  We  have  heard  of  the  politi- 
cal patronage  within  the  program.  And, 
judging  from  the  early  morning  soirees 
staged  by  some  Peace  Corps  men  during 
this  week's  stay  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
some  of  us  might  well  wonder  if  these 
representatives  of  the  United  States  will 
do  more  harm  than  good.  And,  make 
no  mistake  about  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
young  people  are  representatives  of  the 
United  States  whether  they  carry  official 
credentials  of  the  Government  or  not. 
Every  American  abroad  is  a  representa- 
tive of  our  Nation. 

And  so,  as  the  first  Peace  Corps  men 
leave  our  country,  we  might  well  watch 
them  hopefully.  Their  actions  and  their 
work  may  well  reflect  whether  we  are 
embarking  on  another  children's  cru- 
sade or  merely  a  lofty  but  impractical 
expression  of  idealism. 


THE     AMERICAN     TAXPAYER     AND 
HIS    POCKETBOOK 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  FMr.  Harvey  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
wom.an  frohi  "Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  matter  of  great  interest  to  the 
American  taxpayer  is  his  pocketbook. 
It  is  being  squeezed,  gouged,  and  drained 
to  the  point  that  many  Americans  are 
more  concerned  than  ever  about  oui-  for- 
eign aid  programs,  primarily  because  the 
taxpayers  are  footing  the  bill  to  enrich 
the  coffers  of  other  countries.  This  has 
been  done  for  many  years  with  the  re- 
sult that  we  are  weakening  our  own  fi- 
nancial condition  and  our  own  national 
economy. 

Representative  of  the  views  of  my 
constituents,  who  have  been  fiooding  me 
with  requests  to  oppose  all  foreign  aid, 
are  two  editorials  which  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  to  read  and  to 
seriously  consider. 

One  editorial,  "Foreign  Aid  Forever?" 
is  taken  from  the  Knightstown  (Ind.) 
Banner  of  August  24,  1961;  the  second 
editorial,  "'Will  They  Vote  for  Failure?" 
is  from  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  of 
August  6,  1961. 

[From     the     Knightstown     (Ind  )     Banner, 

Aug.  24,   1961] 

Foreign  Aid  Forever? 

Foreign  aid  once  again  is  a  liot  issue  in 
Congress. 

The  Kennedy  administration  is  seeking  to 
appropriate  $8.3  billion  over  a  5-year  period 
for  foreign  aid  and  to  give  the  President 
authority  to  spend  the  money  as  he  sees 
fit — without  consulting  Congress  each  year 
as  is  now  done.  Much  the  same  kind  of  a 
bill  was  pushed  by  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration so  it  really  isn't  a  partisan  subject. 


When  World  War  II  ended,  the  Marshall 
plan  came  into  being  and  foreign  aid  was 
considered  necessary  to  restore  some  of  the 
nations  which  had  been  hard  hit  by  the  war. 
and  especially  to  ward  off  any  commuttistic 
tendency. 

How  many  people  would  have  believed  at 
that  time  that  in  1961,  the  Unit«d  States 
would  still  be  spending  billions  on  foreign 
aid,  and  97  of  the  110  countries  In  the  World 
wovild  be  receiving  foreign  aid  from  us  this 
year':' 

Just  as  a  matter  of  arithmetic,  the  $8.3 
billion  requested  by  President  Kennedy  for 
foreign  aid  amounts  to  $208  for  every  family 
of  four  in  the  United  States  or  $52  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  It's  probably  well 
that  they  don't  make  a  honse-io-house  can- 
vass for  this  money,  because  the  response 
wouldn't  raise  $800  million — let  alone  $8.3 
billion. 

This  is  a  difficult  problem,  because  It  is 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  help  some 
of  our  allies  to  get  on  their  feet.  The  trou- 
ble is  that  the  rest  of  the  world  thinks  that 
the  United  States  is  much  more  wealthy 
than  we  are — especially  during  a  serious  re- 
cession. Certainly.  Americans  have  roany 
material  possessions  but  how  many  of  tihem 
are  paid  for? 

It  is  argued  that  the  cost  of  national  de- 
fense In  the  United  States  Is  over  $40  billion 
a  year  and  the  cost  of  foreign  aid  Is  only  a 
small  percent  of  that  If  this  forelga  aid 
helps  to  stop  communism,  the  argument 
goes,  then  it  is  money  well  spent. 

The  stories  of  graft  and  political  payoffs 
within  various  countries,  using  U.S.  fotieign 
aid  funds  have  been  a  matter  of  public 
knowledge  for  years.  This,  of  course,  isi  not 
true  in  every  nation,  but  it  is  only  naijural 
for  any  foreign  administration  in  powtir  to 
accept  the.se  funds — ■whether  loans  or  gifts — 
and  use  them  for  their  best  political  ad- 
vantage. Sometimes.  this  antagonizes 
others  In  the  nation  or  the  United  States 
does  not  receive  credit  at  all. 

In  still  other  cases,  the  industries  or  Agri- 
culture of  these  other  nations  are  developed 
with  our  money  and  they  become  keen  com- 
petitors of  ours,  putting  Americans  out  of 
work.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  as  their 
standard  of  living  is  raised,  the  pe<j!>le  of 
other  nations  should  buy  more  American 
products. 

The  entire  world  Is  2;ettlng  the  idea  that 
the  United  States  Is  so  rich  that  we  must 
give  handouts  everywhere  or  we  are  like 
Mr  Scrooge,  and.  yet,  those  who  liva  out 
here  away  from  the  white  buildings  of  Wash- 
ington know  full  well  how  hard  it  1e  t-o 
make  a  living  today  and  to  earn  enough 
money  to  pay  the  taxes  and  maintain  their 
homes.  Still,  Congressmen  continue  to  ap- 
propriate funds  which  do  not  exist  by  push- 
ing the  Government  more  deeply  Into  debt 
for  foreign  aid  as  well  as  for  a  host  of  other 
projects. 

Many  of  these  projects  are  needed,  but  It 
is  well  that  Congress  at  least  retala  the 
right  to  review  the  foreign  aid  program  and 
to  reduce  this  give-away  program  to  the 
minimum — unless  the  people  of  this  Nation 
believe  that  the  United  Suites  should  have  a 
foreign  aid  program  forever.  In  that  situa- 
tion, we  wonder  how  much  the  assistance 
is  appreciated,  or  whether  it  has  become  a 
fact  that  we  can't  ever  st<ip  It  without  mak- 
ing friends  into  enemies. 

There's  just  one  certainty  In  all  this — 
as  an  American  ta.xpayer.  you're  going  to 
pay  the  bill.  Or,  will  it  be  your  grandchil- 
dren who  will  pay? — R.TM, 

Will  They  Vote  for  F.-kiLURE' 
While  President  Kennedy  is  beating  the 
drums  for  his  multimillion-dollar  long-rtinge 
foreign  aid  program,  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress has  Just  issued  a  report  on  the  almost 
total  failure  of  the  foreign  aid  program  In 


Peru,  We  hope  Members  of  Congress  will 
read  this  report  instead  of  filing  it  away  In 
the  wastebasket — as  usual  If  they  do.  they 
will  not  vote  for  the  almost  unlimited 
avithority  the  President  is  asking  over  for- 
eign aid  funds. 

The  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  decided  late  last  year  to  Investi- 
gate a  successful  foreign  aid  program.  It 
had  been  criticized  for  only  investigating 
foreign  aid  operations  that  were  a  complete 
mess,  as  in  Laos  So  they  found  out  that 
Rollln  S,  Atwood.  until  recently  regional 
director  of  the  Office  of  Latin  American 
Operations  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  thought  very  highly  of  the 
Peru  program.  He  described  it  as  "one  of 
the  finest  programs  ICA  ever  had  It  is  one 
that  has  achieved  the  objectives  of  the 
United  States  perhaps  better  than  any  other 
program  we  have  had  In  Latin  America,"  So 
the  committee  expected  to  find  good  news 
about  foreign  aid  In  Peru, 

Here  is  what  they  found:  A  $14  million 
food  relief  program  was  started.  "The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  program  was  feeding 
hungry  people.  Less  than  6  percent  of  the 
food  was  distributed  free  in  the  drought 
area.  At  least  one-third  of  this  1  grain  |  was 
sold  to  millers  and  distributed  through  nor- 
mal commercial  channels.  Whether  any  of 
this  reached  drought  victims  cannot  be  de- 
termined 

"Almost  25  percent  of  the  food  provided 
remained  undistributed  at  the  time  the 
drought  was  officially  declared  over  •  •  • 
almost  one-half  of  this  amoimt  still  re- 
mained in  warehouses  a  year  later 

"Although  USOM  (local  ICA  field  office) 
Director  John  R  Neale  had  received  instruc- 
tions to  obtain  ICA  W  i  Wjishlngton  head- 
quarters) approval  of  the  projects  proposed 
by  the  Government  of  Peru  to  be  financed 
with  the  sales  proceeds,  he  failed  to  do  so 

"As  a  result  of  Neales  failure  to  carry  out 
his  duties  as  USOM  Director,  at  least  60  per- 
cent of  the  sales  proceeds  were  tised  im- 
properly. An  Instance  of  Improper  use  was 
the  unapproved  construction  of  eight  houses 
at  Puno  and  their  sale,  below  cost  and  on  an 
Installment  basis,  to  prominent  persons  In 
the  town. 

"A  $2  million  loan  to  Peru  Intended  to  aid 
its  economy  through  construction  of  a  road 
to  open  Isolated  areas  for  agricultural  devel- 
opment and  colonization,  was  the  subject  of 
such  faulty  and  Inadequate  planning  that 
after  construction  had  actually  started,  the 
route  had  to  be  completely  changed,  when 
belated  soil  tests  established  that  the  area 
to  be  served  by  the  original  route  was  un- 
suitable for  farming  Washington  was  not 
advised  of  this  change  until  this  fact  was 
uncovered   by  an   ICA  W   auditor, 

"The  road  finally  constructed  under  this 
loan  ended  In  the  middle  of  nowhere — 'on 
the  side  of  a  mountain' — at  a  point  about 
halfway   along   the   projected    route 

"A  $125,000  irrigation  project  built  at 
Pampas  de  Noco  does  not  Irrigate  The  rea- 
son the  project  was  not  feasible  seems  in- 
credible in  any  properly  planned  irrigation 
project — it  was  simply  that  there  was  not 
enough  water  available  In  the  area  to  make 
use  of  the  projected  irrigation  works, 

"USOM  Director  John  R  Neale  entered 
Into  a  conflict-of-interest  situation  for  per- 
sonal profit  when  he  organized  and  Invested 
In  the  corporation  Negociaclon  Bazo  Velarde. 
S.A,.  for  the  purpose  of  operating  a  farm 
which  was  receiving  aid  under  the  U  S  pro- 
gram," Neale  did  not  tell  the  truth  when 
questioned  by  ICA  Also  ICA  had  enough 
Information  to  make  an  investigation  but 
It  was  4  years  before  any  action  was  taken 
Even  then  "both  Regional  Director  Atwood 
and  Ambassador  Achilles  (Theodore  C)  per- 
sisted in  Impressing  on  the  Board  their  be- 
liefs that  Neale  was  simply  a  victim  of  spite. 
Neither  appeared  to  have  any  knowledge  of 
the  actual  facts. 
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"There  were  no  end  use  checks  made  of  the 
drought  program,  ICA  W  on  the  basis  of 
information  fTom  various  sources,  could  have 
taken  action  to  correct  this  situation  " 
Special  audits  finally  came  when  Congress 
began  Its  investigation, 

"USOM  Peru  Deputy  Director  Coon  tried 
for  over  a  year  to  get  action  from  respon- 
sible ICA  officials  on  his  charges  of  Neale's 
maladministration  In  Peru,  only  to  get  re- 
buffs from  ICA  Director  Smith  (James  H 
Jr  )  and  Regional  Director  Atwood  It  was 
not  until  It  became  known  that  he  was  to 
appear  before  a  congressional  committee, 
that  PS,  &  I,  (ICA  Office  of  Personnel  Secu- 
rity) was  finally  directed  to  investigate 
Coon's  charges 

•After  failing  for  over  a  year  and  a  half  to 
make  any  substantial  Inquiry  into  the 
charges  that  a  USOM  employee  la  Peruvian 
national)  had  Improperly  profited  from  the 
sale  of  some  $42,000  In  surplus  grain  stocks, 
OIGC  finally  reopened  the  case.  1  day  af- 
ter this  subcommittee  had  expressed  interest 
in  the  case," 

Now  this  is  an  example  of  what  Regional 
Director  Atwood  called  a  foreign  aid  program 
"perhaps  better  than  any  other  program  that 
we  have  in  Latin  America,"  We  wonder  what 
the  worse  programs  arc  like  Atwood  also 
called  Neale  a  man  who  "made  perhaps  the 
greatest  contribution  to  the  entire  technical 
cooperation  In  Latin  America  •  •  •"  and 
one  of  the  "most  outstanding  technicians  we 
have  in  the  field"  If  this  Is  so.  those  not 
so  outstanding  must  be  awful 

Nothing  In  the  new  Kennedy  program 
would  correct  the  kind  of  situation  described 
In  Peru,  It  would  only  make  it  more  perma- 
nent and  worse  At  the  same  time,  if  ICA 
officials  think  the  program  In  Peru  is  so 
great.  It  seems  only  logical  to  suppose  that 
there  are  scores  of  other  cases — as  already 
shown  up  In  Laos  and  Vietnam — all  over  the 
world,  of  mismanagement,  conflict  of  inter- 
est, stupidity,  poor  planning,  waste,  and  en- 
trenched bureaucracy 

American  taxpayers  who  support  the  for- 
eign aid  program  should  send  for  the  com- 
mittee report  "US,  Aid  Operations  In  Peru" 
from  Porter  Hardy.  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  who 
headed  the  Investigation.  Address,  House 
Office  Building,  Washington  People  who 
oppose  the  foreign  aid  program  should  write 
their  Congressmen,  same  address,  and  tell 
them  to  read  the  report  before  they  vote  for 
more  foreign  aid 


LABOR  DAY 


Mrs.  MAY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  pentleman  from 
Indiana  i  Mr  Harvey  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  ob.iection 

Mr,  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  salute  all  our  working  men 
and  women,  past  and  pre.-,ont.  whom  we 
honor  on  Labor  Day. 

Prom  the  fir.st  unofficial  observance 
of  this  day  in  New  York  City  in  1882 
has  evolved  nationwide  recognition  of 
the  importance  in  setting  a.side  a  day 
to  honor  all  laborers.  Labor  Day  has 
been  observed  for  79  year.';,  not  through 
congressional  action,  but  primarily  as 
a  result  of  action  taken  by  State  legis- 
latures and  local  government  officials. 

This  is  a  day  on  which  we  should 
pause  to  asse.s.s  our  many  gains,  our 
growth,  and  our  achievements  wrought 
by  the  labor  of  so  many  dedicated  in- 
dividuals. Our  progress  m  all  areas  of 
endeavor    has    been    phenomenal    even 


though  we  are  as  yet  a  young  nation 
in  compari-son  with  so  many  others 
around  the  world.  We  could  not  have 
prospered  and  widened  our  sphere  of 
influence  without  the  honest  and  sin- 
cere efforts  expended  by  our  working 
men  and  women, 

I  truly  recognize  the  importance  of 
our  working  men  and  women,  now  and 
more  especially  for  the  future.  With- 
out their  continued  devotion  to  our  form 
of  government  and  our  way  of  life,  we 
should  surely  have  collapsed  as  a  na- 
tion before  now.  We  have  gone  through 
several  periods  of  extreme  stress  and 
strain  as  a  nation,  always  with  the  full 
support  and  cooperative  dedication 
of  our  working  people. 

It  IS,  then,  "With  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration that  I  join  with  so  many 
others  in  taking  my  hat  off  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  importance  of  America's 
working  men  and  women.  May  your 
contributions  to  our  future  progress  be 
adequately  recognized  and  appreciated 
by  us  all. 


HOUSE     COMMITTEE     ON     CAPTIVE 
NATIONS 

Mrs,  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  iMr.  Derwin.'^ki]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  "was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania IMr,  Flood]  and  I  have  repeat- 
edly called  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  the  urgent  need  for  the 
creation  of  a  special  House  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations. 

At  the  present  time,  the  resolution 
creating  this  committee  remains  bottled 
up  in  the  House  Rules  Committee  due  to 
the  objections  of  the  State  Department, 
as  voiced  by  tlie  Speaker's  spokesman 
ill  the  committee,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  IMr.  BollingJ. 
I  need  not  dwell  on  the  fact  that  the 
deliberate  suppression  of  this  and  other 
resolutions  is  certainly  contrary  to  the 
statements  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  by  many  Members  during  the  de- 
bate which  "liberalized  "  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

However,  the  issue  before  us  is  the 
value  and  accomplishments  that  could 
come  from  a  special  Hou-^^c  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations,  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  !  Mr,  Flood  ,  called 
to  your  attention  yesterday  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  President  and  other 
key  officials,  indicating  support  of  the 
principles  involved  in  this  committee. 
Certainly,  there  can  be  no  basic  objec- 
tion to  the  statement  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  at  the  present  time  the  only 
colonial  and  imperialistic  power  in  the 
world,  and  this  fact  could  be  thoroughly 
exposr-d  for  proper  world  understand- 
int;  and  judgment  by  this  House  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  leave  to  place  into 
the  REroRD  at  this  time  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly, 
summer   of    1961.   entitled   "The   World, 


the    Piesident,    and    Captive    Nations 
Week,  1961, •■ 

TiiE     World,    the    President,     and     Captive 
Nations  Week.  1961 

The  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
in  1961  was  more  successful  than  that  of 
1960  or  1959,  This  is  as  it  should  be.  With 
more  experience,  a  background  of  planning. 
and  more  efficient  coordination  by  the  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  Committee  in  Wash- 
ington, citizen  committees  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  have  come  to  organize 
the  festivities  of  the  week  with  increased 
skill  and  performance.  One  of  the  highlights 
rf  the  week  was.  of  course,  the  proclamation 
issued   by   President   Kennedy 

It  serves  no  useful  purpose  to  compare  the 
contents  of  Kennedy's  proclamation  with 
those  of  Eisenhowers  in  the  2  preceding 
years.  Comparisons  along  this  line  are. 
nevertheless,  already  underway.  For  ex- 
ample, under  the  caption  "Captive  Nations 
Week — An  Unfortunate  Symptom"  a  state- 
ment of  Representative  John  M  Ashbrook. 
of  Ohio,  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
July  27  contends  that  the  President  'issued 
a  iialfhearted  proclamation  which  never 
once  mentioned  the  Communists  "  Others 
point  to  the  pithy  character  of  this  third 
proclamation,  Tliese  strictures  may  be  cor- 
rect. On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  Ken- 
nedy proclamation  eliminates  the  misleading 
t*rm  "Soviet-dominated  nations"  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Elsenhower  proclamations 
Contrary  to  the  wording  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  resolution,  this  term  caused  peo- 
ple to  assume  that  the  nations  referred  to 
are  those  under  the  domination  of  the 
Soviet  Union  rather  than  all  of  the  captive 
nations  under  the  foreign  heel  of  Soviet 
Russia,  Moreover,  the  resolved  part  of  the 
present  proclamation  stresses  explicitly  "the 
just  aspirations  of  all  peoples  for  national 
independence  and  freedom,"  This  does  not 
appear  in  either  of  the  Elsenhower  procla- 
mations. 

The  fact  is  that  Pre.sident  Kennedy  did 
issue  a  proclamation  which,  it  is  reported, 
he  himself  prepared.  In  certain  funda- 
mental respects,  as  indicated  above,  it  im- 
proves upon  the  previous  proclamations.  In 
other  respects,  also  as  shown  above,  it  could 
have  been  more  substantial  in  the  "whereas 
clauses"  and  more  decisive  In  spotlighting 
the  myth  of  Communist  Ideology,  It  Is 
hoped  that  In  future  proclamations  there 
will  be  absolutely  no  grounds  for  complaint 
and  criticism.  And  there  is  every  reason  to 
be  confident  of  this.  These  proclamations 
are  read  widely  and  carefully,  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  as  well  as  in  the  free  world. 
They  reflect  the  foreign  policy  thinking  of 
our  Government  at  given  times.  With  the 
state  of  the  world  today,  whether  one  looks 
at  Berlin.  Cuba,  Laos.  Turkestan  or  East 
Germany,  our  displayed  Interest  in  the  cap- 
tive nations  always  bears  important  rele- 
vancy. Words,  the  cloak  of  our  ideas,  are 
profoundly  consequential. 

THE     power     of     the     PRESIDENT'S     WORDS 

It  should  be  quite  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  words,  declarations  and  proclamations 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  com- 
mand and  convey  tremendous  power.  I'hey 
create  impressions,  they  affect  mlndB  and 
thouphts.  and  they  influence,  for  better  or 
for  wor.ce,  the  actions  and  activities  of 
group.":  and  Individuals,  What  Is  not  said 
in  particular  situations  is  Just  as  conse- 
quciitlal  as  what  Is  said. 

In  the  past  7  months  there  has  been  In- 
creasing doubt  about  the  proper  and  Ju- 
dicious use  of  this  jxiwer  in  the  White  House. 
Till.";  does  not  mean  the  President  alone  but 
al.'^o  thfse  about  him.  Many  statements  are 
prepared  for  the  President  and  although  the 
responsibility  for  checking  on  them  rests 
with  htm,  oftentimes  circumstances  prevent 
the  civinG!  of  the  most  careful  attention  to 
them      As  concerns  the  captive  nations,  the 
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record  of  thla  first  phase  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration Is  a  checkered  and  tinstable 
one.  It  reflects  uncertainty  of  thought  and 
conviction  regarding  the  captive  nations,  the 
world,  and  our  security. 

Here  Is  the  record.  In  contrast  to  Elsen- 
hower's first  Inaugural  address,  President 
Kennedy's  made  no  mention  whatsoever  of 
the  captive  nations.  The  New  Frontier, 
which  the  President  defined  In  these  terms — 
"if  freedom  la  to  siu-vlve  and  prosper,  it 
will  require  the  sacrifice,  the  effort  and  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  every  citizen.  It 
la  this  effort  and  concern  which  makes  up 
the  New  Frontier" — obviously  did  not  In- 
clude the  captive  nations.  Then,  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message,  the  President 
inserted  one  weak,  sentimental  sentence: 
"We  must  never  forget  our  hop>es  for  the 
ultimate  freedom  and  welfare  of  the  East- 
ern European  peoples." 

The  Cuban  fiasco  changed  this  trend 
radically.  Before  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  In  April,  the  President 
asked  some  to  recall  "the  long  roUcall  of 
refugees  who  cannot  now  go  back — to 
Hungary,  or  to  North  Korea,  or  to  North 
Vietnam,  or  to  East  Germany,  or  to  Poland, 
or  to  any  of  the  other  lands  from  which  a 
steady  stream  of  refugees  pours  forth,  in 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  cruel  oppression 
now  holding  sway  in  their  homelands."  In 
the  same  address  he  emphasized  what  many 
have  been  declaring  for  a  decade:  "The 
evidence  is  clear — and  the  hour  Is  late.  We 
and  our  friends  will  have  to  face  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  postpone  any  longer  the 
real  issue  of  survival  itself."  One  may  t'sk 
whether  the  peoples  of  the  non-RU£slan 
captive  nations  are  regarded  as  "our 
friends"  and,  if  so,  what  preparations  are 
being  made  to  enlist  them  in  the  war  of 
survival? 

At  this  time  the  reply  of  the  President  to 
Khrushchev  reached  a  high  point  that 
months  ago  should  have  been  a  starting 
point:  "The  people  of  the  United  States  be- 
lieve that  the  right  of  self-determination  is 
fundamental  and  should  apply  throughout 
the  world.  We  reject  the  right  of  any  nar- 
row political  grouping  or  any  country  to 
arrogate  to  iteelf  the  power  to  determine  the 
'real  will  of  the  people."  "  Nothing  explicit 
about  the  captive  nations  which  Khrushchev 
does  not  like  to  hear  but.  nonetheless,  tlie 
meaning  is  clear. 

In  June,  the  President's  report  on  his 
Europ>ean  talks  is  now  marked  by  confusion 
as  well  as  omission.  He  affirms  again  our 
belief  "in  a  system  of  national  freedom  and 
Independence"  and  "that  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence and  self-determination,  not  com- 
munism, is  the  future  of  man,"  but  with 
regard  to  Khrushchev's  basic  empire,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  he  speaks  of  that  "nation's  achieve- 
ments in  space""  (the  U.S.S.R.  a  nation!) 
and  also  of  the  different  meanings  given  by 
"the  Soviets"  to  the  "same  words — war, 
peace,  democracy,  and  popular  will."  The 
Soviets,  or  councils  of  workers  and  peasants, 
can  scarcely  express  themselves,  and  the 
colonial  Russian  totalitarians  who  alone  can 
assign  their  meanings  to  words,  obviously 
do  not  have  different  brain  structures  from 
ours  and  impute  meanings  they  want  for 
purposes  of  confusion,  deception,  and  di- 
vision. It  is  surprising  that  the  President 
was  pulled   in   by   this. 

Concerning  all  of  this  and  more.  It  Is  no 
wonder  that  toward  the  close  of  June  the 
London  Times  depicted  the  administration 
in  a  state  of  "political  disarray."  With  this 
situation  prevailing,  many  began  to  wonder 
whether  the  President  would  proclaim  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  the  following  month. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the 
Khrushchev  message  to  Kennedy  on  our  In- 
dependence Day  was  designed  to  Influence 
the  President  from  issuing  the  proclama- 
tion. Moscow  and  its  colonial  puppets 
would  then  have  a  propaganda  heyday.  The 
issuance   of   the   proclamation   on   our    own 


Independence  Day  would  have  had  a  com- 
pounded effect.  But  the  President  choaa  to 
release  solely  his  statement  on  "The  Me&ii- 
Ing  of  Liberty"  In  which  he  says,  "What 
matters  Is  the  concrete  meaning  that  ovir 
words  gives  our  lives.  We  make  the  revolu- 
tion of  liberty,  not  by  what  we  exhort  others 
to  do,  but  what  we  do  ourselves." 

The  proclamation  was  issued  on  July  14. 
2  days  before  the  Captive  Nations  Woek 
commenced.  But  a  week  after  tlie  period, 
in  an  otherwise  excellent  address  to  the 
Nation  on  the  Berlin  crisis,  the  President 
made  a  fantastic  statement  which  ag.Tln  sug- 
gests a  lack  of  understanding  and  a  deep 
uncert.ilnty  with  regard  to  East  European 
history,  the  captive  nation.=!.  and  their  stra- 
tegic relationship  to  us.  It  Is  hard  to  be- 
lieve but  he  did  say:  "We  recognize  the  So- 
viet Union's  historical  concerns  about  their 
security  in  central  and  eastern  Europe,  after 
a  series  of  ravaging  Invasions — and  we  be- 
lieve arrangements  crin  be  worked  out  which 
will  help  to  meet  tho.se  concerns,  and  mnke 
it  possible  for  both  security  and  freedom  to 
exist  in  this  troubled  area."  One  flnda  it 
difficult  to  conceive  a  more  logically  con- 
fused and  mlxed-up  statement  than  this. 
Also,  .is  Senator  Keating,  of  New  York, 
rightly  pointed  out  in  the  Senate.  "The 
President  seemed  to  be  stressing  the  rights 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  security  rather  than 
the  riE;hts  of  the  people  there  to  self- 
determination  not  only  for  East  Berlin,  but 
also  for  East  Germany,  and  all  of  east  Rnd 
central  Europe." 

As  to  the  fantastic  statement  Itself,  li.'-st 
it  13  evident  that  a  state  which  has  been 
in  ex;.stence  for  less  than  40  years  could 
scarcely  ha'.e  developed  "historical  concerns" 
in  this  short  period.  Second,  if  the  Presi- 
df'nt  doe.=;n't  as  yet  know,  this  empire-state 
was  created  and  built  by  the  destrucdjion 
of  numerous  Independent  ncn-Russlan  na- 
tions and  states  which  are  enumerated  in 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution. 
Third,  if  the  security  of  the  present  Red 
Russian  Empire  and  that  of  the  previous 
White  Russian  Empire  is  an  object  of  our 
concern,  we  are  des{>erate;y  in  need  of  his- 
torical training  to  see  in  what  direction  the 
series  of  ravaging  invasions  took  place. 
According  to  this  statement,  the  invaded 
have  now  become  the  invaders.  Only  the 
Ru.sslans  have  had  the  reputation  of  distort- 
ing and  rewrltins^  history.  It  appears  some- 
one In  the  administration  has  chosen  to 
compete  with  them.  And  fourth,  the  stite- 
ment  is  almo.-t  sublimely  self-contradictory. 
Concern  for  the  security  of  an  empire  mixes 
with  freedom  as  oil  with  water. 
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FROM    THE    WEFK    TO    A    COMMrrTFB 

The  above  facts,  more  than  anything  else, 
explain  why  a  Special  House  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations  Is  a  patent  necesBity. 
During  the  observance  of  the  1961  Captive 
Nations  Week  the  theme  of  creating  such  a 
committee  was  sounded  over  and  over  again. 
Throughout  the  country  countless  Ameri- 
cans recognized  the  urgent  need  for  such 
a  committee  to  serve  not  only  Congress 
and  the  reprerented  American  citizenry 
but  also — quite  neces;=arilv — our  executive 
branch  of  the  National  Government.  The 
July  24  issue  of  the  Congp-essional  Record 
gives  an  impressive  account  of  the  activities, 
festivities,  and  expressed  thought,<;  of  groups 
and  individuals  who  observed  Captive  Na- 
tions Week. 

In  addition  to  this  theme  there  were,  of 
cours".  other  Ideas  furthered  by  observers  of 
the  week.  These  Included  a  firm  stand 
without  any  compromise  on  West  Berllc,  a 
determined  opposition  to  the  admission  of 
Red  China  to  the  U.N.,  the  establishment 
of  a  Freedom  Academy,  the  activation  of  the 
Kersten  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  with  reference  to  Cuba,  the  expansion 
and  Improvement  of  the  "Voice  of  America" 
broadcasts  to  the  non-Russian  nations  In 
the  U.S.SJl.,  and  the  restoration  and  exten- 


sion of  the  "Champion  of  Liberty"  stamp 
series.  However,  the  theme  which  attracted 
most  attention  was  the  passage  of  House 
Resolution  211.  The  resolution  was  spon- 
sored originally  by  the  Honorable  Daniel  J. 
Flood  of  Pennsylvania  and  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Special  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  argumentation  In  favor  of  this  and 
similar  resolutions  has  beei.  set  forth  in 
detail  since  March  8  when  the  original  res- 
olution was  submitted.  The  addresses  of 
CiDngressmcn  Flood.  Dehwinski.  Scranton, 
Halper.v  and  some  four  dozen  other  legisla- 
tors spell  out  all  the  compelling  reasons  why 
such  a  committee  is  a  "must."  The  reader 
can  profit  Immensely  from  reading  the 
Record  Issues  of  March  8.  March  27.  May  10. 
June  20.  24.  and  August  3.  No  direct  refuta- 
tions have  been  given  to  the  dozen  and  more 
reasons  cited  for  the  necessary  formation 
of  the  committee  There  is  no  question  but 
that  once  the  measure  is  reported  out  by  the 
Rules  Committee,  it  will  pass  overwhelm- 
ingly In  the  House. 

Thus  In  this  project  alone  one  can  see  how 
the  world,  the  President,  and  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  observances  are  tied  together. 
Tlirough  its  iiivestigatlons.  studies,  hearings, 
and  reports  a  Special  Conuniltee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  would  fix  the  tlie  attention  of 
world  opinion  on  the  only  re.U  tiireat  to  the 
nontotalltarlan  free  world;  namely,  Soviet 
Russian  Imperialism  and  colonialism.  It 
would  thereby  put  to  account  statements 
made  by  leaders  in  the  free  world,  na,  for  ex- 
ample. President  Sukarno's  statement  In 
June  that  It  is  nonsense  to  accuse  Moscow 
and  Peiplng  of  carrying  out  imperialist  poli- 
cies. FurtUermure.  the  work  of  such  a  com- 
mittee would  give  the  constant  lie  to  the  so- 
called  20-year  plan  launched  by  Moscow, 
particularly  by  Its  disclosures  of  the  rampant 
colonialism  and  Imperialism  within  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  serving  our  Government  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  this  committee  would  be  the 
prime  vehicle  of  public  information  and  en- 
lightenment concerning  all  of  the  captive 
nations.  It  would  be  performing  an  indis- 
pensable Job  that  no  agency,  public  or  pri- 
vate. Is  doing.  And  the  salutary  results  of 
the  committee's  work  and  findings  would 
help  to  prevent  the  incurrence  of  grandiose 
statements  on  the  Soviet  Union,  and  on  the 
captive  nations  within  and  outside  It,  at 
any  high  level  of  our  Government.  Twisted 
conceptions  about  tlie  enemy  and  his  victims 
are  not  exactly  solid  grounds  for  meeting  the 
tasks  of  a  war  of  survival. 

Finally,  the  creation  of  a  Special  Commit- 
tee on  tlie  Captive  Nations  would  represent 
the  first  concrete  implementation  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution.  It  would 
also  be  the  fitting  response  of  Congress  to 
the  1961  Captive  Nations  Week,  to  the  urg- 
Ings  of  millions  of  Americans  who  see  in  It  a 
powerful  means  to  ultimately  defeat  Moscow 
In  the  cold  war. 


ON  ACCEPTANCE  OF  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  FOREIGN  AID  BILL 

Mi's.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Seely-Brown]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  in  favor  of  accepting  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  1983.  the  foreign  aid 
authorizations  bill,  because  I  believe  that 
it  will  achieve  substantially   all  of  the 
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objectives  which  I.  as  a  member  of  the 
Commitieee  on  Foreign  Affairs  which 
considered  aiid  reported  the  legislation, 
sought. 

Durinp  my  entire  service  in  Congress. 
I  have  supported  the  successive  foreign 
aid  programs.  I  am  in  favor  of  long- 
range  plannint;  with  annual  appropria- 
tion and  review  by  the  Congress,  not  only 
in  this  instance  but  in  all  Government 
activities  where  it  will  promote  economy 
and  efficiency.  In  the  bill  as  agreed 
upon  between  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  con- 
ferees, this  i.s  achieved  in  an  effective 
manner. 

Although  the  bill  does  not  provide  the 
authority  for  borrowing  fi'om  the  Treas- 
ury which  the  President  once  said  was 
essential  to  the  success  of  his  program, 
he  has  stated  that  the  bill  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  now  before  u."^  is  "wholly 
satisfactory."  Certainly,  it  will  provide 
him  with  full  authority  to  carry  out  in 
the  most  effective  manner  the  interna- 
tional development  projects  in  which  our 
Government  is  to  assist,  and  which  in 
the  5  years  ahead  will  be  so  important 
a  part  of  our  foreign  relations. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation 
for  international  development  in  this 
fiscal  year  of  $12  billion,  and  $L5  billion 
for  each  of  the  next  4  fiscal  years,  which 
funds  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, thus  providmg  full  opportunity 
for  such  commitments  as  the  adminis- 
tration deems  prudent  in  long-ranpe 
planning  It  should  be  noted  that  any 
unappropriated  portion  of  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  may  be  appropriated  in  any 
subsequent  fiscal  year  in  addition  to  the 
amount  otherwise  authorized,  so  that  if 
Congress  should  appiopnat<?  in  any  one 
year  less  than  the  amount  authorized, 
the  authorization  would  be  cumulative 
in  the  succeeding  years. 

The  authority  of  the  President  Xo  enter 
into  agreements  committing  funds  au- 
thorized in  this  bill  IS  clearly  stated,  and 
it  is  to  be  subject  only  to  the  annual  ap- 
propriation of  the  funds  authorized. 
The  President  very  properly  is  required 
to  notify  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  all 
agreements  entered  into  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  act,  and  the  amounts  of 
funds  involved 

Thus,  under  this  bill,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  entering  into  an  in- 
vestment in  good  neighboiliness  which 
between  now  and  fiscal  1967  will  involve 
grants  and  loans  which  will  agcrcgate 
more  than  $11  9  biUinn.  We  hope  and 
expect  to  get  back  the  portions  which 
are  in  the  form  of  loans  If  the  program 
is  well  administered,  the  return  on  the 
investment  in  the  form  of  good  will  and 
mutual  security  should  be  many  times 
the  outlay. 


PRESIDENT  ENDORSES  TEMPO- 
RARY CEASE-AND-DESIST  OR- 
DERS FOR  THE  FEDERAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION 

Mr,  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  IMr,  Patman]  may  ex- 
tend his  lemarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  lo  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 28  President  John  F  Kennedy  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Honorable  Oren  Harris. 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
strongly  endorsing  peiiding  legislation 
introduced  by  Hon.  Tom  Steed,  my- 
self, arid  a  number  of  our  colleagues, 
to  authorize  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  issue  temporary  cease-and-desist 
orders  against  unfair  practices  while 
cases  concerned  with  permanent  relief 
are  pending  before  the  agency.  I  should 
like  here  to  introduce  the  President's 
letter  into  the  Record. 

AecrsT  28     1961. 
Hun     Oren    Harris. 
House  of  Representatives. 
\V~<;)ungton.  D  C 

Dear  Congressman  Harris  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  strong  6upp>ort  for  pending  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  Issue  temporary  cease-and-desist 
orders  against  the  continuance  of  unfair 
practices  while  cases  concerned  with  perma- 
nent relief  from  such  practices  are  pending 
before  that  agency,  I  understand  measures 
to  accomplish  that  purpose  are  now  pend- 
ing before  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R  1233  and 
H  R  1817,  introduced  by  Congressmen 
Stfed  and  Patman 

Effective  law  enforcement  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  long  been  hampered 
by  delays  in  litigation  and  an  Increasing 
backlog  of  cases  Despite  a  concerted  effort 
lo  decrease  these  delays  through  recent 
revision  of  the  Commissions  organization 
and  procedures,  the  basic  difficulty  requires 
additional  remedies  At  present,  the  Com- 
mission Is  powerless  to  halt  allegedly  Illegal 
practices  until  the  termination  of  frequently 
protracted  proceedings.  As  a  consequence, 
small  businessmen  who  are  so  often  the 
target  of  discriminatory  and  monopolistic 
activities  are  often  irreparably  injured  or 
destroyed  long  before  the  lengthy  process 
of  adjudication  has  been  completed.  The 
proposed  legislation  will  provide  means  to 
prevent  such  injury  during  that  interim 
period  It  will  thus  provide  Important  pro- 
tection for  the  small  busuiess  community 
and.  Indeed,  all  those  who  are  confronted  by 
violations  of  the  laws  which  seek  to  sustain 
our  competitive  economy.  Such  orders 
should,  of  course,  be  subject  to  the  protec- 
tion of  appropriate  due  process,  including 
the  safeguards  of  judicial  review. 

The  Whit*  House  Committee  on  Small 
Business  which  I  established  In  April  and 
which  Includes  representatives  of  the  major 
Government  agencies,  has  studied  the  pro- 
posed legislation  and  recommended  its 
approval. 

I  have  concluded  that  such  legislation  will 
provide  essential  protection  for  small  busi- 
nessmen and  thus  strengthen  competition 
throughout  the  Nation's  economy.  I  am 
hopeful  that  congressional  action  on  behalf 
of  the  objectives  of  this  legislation  will  be 
both  expeditious  and  favorable. 

Sincerely, 

John  F    Kennedy. 

As  the  President  so  clearly  sees,  long 
delays  in  litigation  and  the  increasing 
backlog  of  cases  have  seriously  ham- 
pered the  Commission  in  its  elTort^s  to 
achieve  effective  law  enforcement. 

As  the  President  states; 

Small  businessmen  who  are  so  often  the 
target  of  discriminatory  and  monopolistic 
activities   are    often    irreparably    injured    or 


destroyed  long  before  the  lengthy  process  of 
adjudication  has  been  completed. 

The  President  also  states  that  this 
legislation  "will  provide  essential  pro- 
tection for  small  businessmen  and  thus 
strengthen  competition  throughout  the 
Nation's  economy." 

IMMEDIATE    PASSAGE    A     MUST 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  this  bill  at 
this  session  of  Congress  is  an  absolute 
must  if  we  are  to  halt  the  destruction  of 
small  bui.ine.ss  m  this  country. 

This  bill  has  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port. Similar  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Evins.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  aiid 
Mr  Multer,  all  members  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  Similar  bills  have 
been  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  iMr,  Rogers  ^  and  a  number 
of  other  Members  of  the  House  As  the 
President  states,  the  White  House  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  including 
representatives  of  the  major  Govern- 
ment agencies,  have  studied  the  pro- 
posed legislation  and  recommended  its 
approval- 

This  bill  will  correct  the  inordinate 
delay  which  has  characterized  proce- 
dures during  the  past  several  years  be- 
fore the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  It 
will  give  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion po'sver  to  issue  temporary  cease-and- 
desist  orders,  cei-tainly  a  modest  addi- 
tion to  the  Commission's  powers,  since 
the  Congress  long,  long  u-co  gave  the 
Commission  the  pover  to  issue  perma- 
nent injunctions  against  objectionable 
practices. 

BILL    WILL    RED!  CE    BACKLOG    .AND    DELAYS 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  this  bill 
will  cut  through  the  legal  entanglements 
that  have  hamstrung  the  Commission  in 
achieving  effective  relief  for  .small  busi- 
nessmen being  pressed  to  the  wall  by 
predatory  practices  and  all  manner  of 
unfair  competition.  With  this  power,  the 
Commission  can  step  in  before  the  dam- 
age is  done — before  the  legal  experts 
employed  by  big  business  defendants  can 
start  spinning  their  legal  web 

In  my  testimony  before  the  Interstate 
aiid  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  in 
support  of  this  lesi.'^iation,  I  cited  a  re- 
port which  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion made  to  me  on  March  21.  196L 
showing  how  serious  this  problem  has 
become  with  that  agency.  I  placed  that 
statement  in  the  Record  on  March  22  at 
pages  4610-4612.  That  report  showed 
the  large  number  of  cases  of  vital  inter- 
est to  small  business  which  have  been 
pending,  without  decision,  at  the  FTC 
for  periods  ranging  from  6  to  10  years. 

Although  the  Commission  has  en- 
deavored to  expedite  proceedings  within 
the  framework  of  its  statutory  powers,  it 
has  never  been  able  to  provide  small  busi- 
ness complainants  with  the  immediate 
relief  which  is  necessary  to  stop  the  prac- 
tices which  are  destroying  them  while 
the  litigation  is  pending.  The  Commis- 
sion al-so  has  been  powerless  to  forestall 
consummation  of  objectionable  mergers 
threatening  to  destroy  competition. 

LCN"G     DEUAV     IN     PILLSBLTIV     CASE 

Let  me  give  a  brief  chronology  of  the 
notorious  delay  involved  in  the  famous 
PiUsbury  merger  case. 
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On  June  12,  1951,  more  than  10  years 
ago,  Pillsbury  Co.  acquired  Ballard  & 
Ballard  Co.  On  March  7,  1952,  Pills- 
bury  acquired  the  Duff  Baking  Mix  Divi- 
sion of  American  Home  Foods,  Inc.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  issued  a  com- 
plaint against  these  acquisitions  in  July 
1952  alleging  violation  of  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act. 

Trial  commenced  in  September  of  that 
year  and  the  Commission  had  put  in 
its  case  by  January  of  1953.  The  de- 
fendants offered  a  motion  to  dismiss, 
which  was  finally  denied  by  the  Com- 
mission in  December  of  1953. 

The  respondents  began  their  defense 
around  July  1954  and  had  not  completed 
their  case  until  some  3  years  later.  The 
trial  examiner  filed  his  opinion  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1959,  ordering  partial  divesti- 
ture of  Ballard  and  full  divestiture  of 
the  Duff  assets.  The  Commission's  de- 
cision was  issued  December  16,  1960,  or- 
dering complete  divestiture  of  both  Bal- 
lard and  Duff. 

At  present  this  case  is  on  appeal  in  the 
fifth  circuit  and  I  am  informed  it  will 
probably  take  about  1  year  for  the  court 
to  reach  the  case. 

So  the  end  is  not  in  sight  and  the 
baking  mix  industry  has  been  deprived 
of  the  competition  which  both  the  exam- 
iner and  the  Commission  concluded  had 
been  eliminated. 

COMMISSION    ALREADY    HAS    POWER    TO    ISSUE 
PERMANENT    INJUNCTIONS 

We  must  not  stand  by  and  permit  the 
little  fellow  to  be  annihilated.  We  must 
give  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  this 
essential  weapon  to  step  in  before  the 
damage  is  done.  The  Commission  must 
have  the  power  to  issue  temporary  cease- 
and-desist  orders.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  if  the  Commission  can  be  trusted  to 
issue  final  orders  of  restraint,  it  cer- 
tainly is  qualified  to  issue  temporary 
orders  in  instances  in  which  prima  facie 
cases  of  violations  are  shown. 


WISCONSIN  PIONEERED  IN  WORK- 
MEN'S COMPENSATION  ACT- 
GOLDEN  JUBILEE  SEPTEMBER  1, 
1961 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Johnson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  an 
important  anniversary  in  social  legis- 
lation and  am  very  proud  that  my  home 
State,  Wisconsin,  pioneered  in  this  sig- 
nificant social  reform. 

September  1,  1961,  marks  a  milestone 
in  the  history  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion legislation.  On  September  1,  1911, 
the  first  constitutional  Workmen's' Com- 
pcn.^ation  Act  became  effective.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
is  the  author  of  this  first  law  to  provide 
financial  protection  for  men  and  women 
who  suffer  industrial  injuries  throush  no 
fault  of  their  own.  There  are  few  chap- 
ters  in    Wisconsin's   legislative   history 


more  gratifying  than  the  enactment  of 
the  Compensation  Act. 

Agitation  for  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Act  began  in  Wisconsin  in  1905, 
with  the  introduction  of  a  bill  by  F. 
Brockhausen,  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  an  officer  of  the  Wiscoasin 
State  Federation  of  Labor.  Similar  bills 
were  introduced  by  him  in  1907  and  1909. 
In  the  latter  year,  a  committee  on  in- 
dustrial insurance  was  created  to  make 
a  study  and  submit  a  report  with  recom- 
mendations to  the  1911  legislature.  The 
final  report  took  tlie  form  of  a  bill. 
which,  with  minor  amendments,  was 
passed  as  chapter  50.  laws  of  1911. 

Wisconsin  had  been  preceded  by  two 
States  in  appointing  special  legislative 
committees  on  workmen's  compensation, 
Minnesota  and  New  York,  and  the  work 
of  these  three  committees  paved  the  way 
for  the  draftin'?  of  workmen's  compciua- 
tion  bills  in  other  States. 

The  arduous  task  of  the  WisconBin 
Industrial  Insurance  Committee  in  pre- 
paring a  bill  can  be  appreciated  when 
we  consider  the  fact  that  the  members 
had  no  guide  of  precedent  from  a  sin^ie 
State  in  the  country.  The  proposed 
measure  contained  suggestions  from 
German  and  English  compensation  acts, 
but  primarily  it  was  the  outcome  of 
painstaking  inquiries  and  consultations 
in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Post  Office  has 
issued  a  special  stamp  commemorating 
the  enactment  of  Wisconsin's  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  and  I  was  proud  to 
attend  the  ceremony  at  the  'White  Hou.'^e 
celebrating  the  introduction  of  this  com- 
memorative stamp. 


NATIONAL  MILK  SANITATION  BILL 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  !Mr.  Johnson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma?  u 

There  was  no  objection.  I! 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  31,  Ivan  Nestingen, 
Under  Secretary  of  Health .  Education, 
and  Welfare,  testified  before  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee in  support  of  m.y  national  ml!k 
sanitation  bill  to  cstabli.sh  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Milk  Code  as  the 
quality  yardstick  for  fluid  milk  and  fluid 
milk  products  moving  in  interstate  com- 
merce. Needless  to  say,  I  am  delighted 
to  have  HEW's  strong  endorsement  of 
this  mca.sure,  which  woiUd  benefit  con- 
sumer.s,  dairy  plant  operators,  and  the 
b'dlk  of  dairymen  by  eliminating  the  use 
of  varying  and  arbitrary  milk  sanitation 
reg-jlations  as  trade  barriers  against  the 
free  flow  of  top-quality  milk  from  State 
to  State. 

I  ask  unanimci'.s  consent  to  have  Un- 
der Secretary  Nesiingcn's  testimony 
printed  in  the  Recokd. 

St'.tfmen-t  bt  IvA^r  A.  NrsTiNCEN,  Unceh 
.Secret  ART  op  Health,  Educatio.n,  aKd 
Wfi-fare.  Before  the  Hjuse  Committee  On 
In-tfrstate  and  FoRnc.v  Commerce,  Mon- 
day. July  31,  1961 

Mr.  Chairm.nn  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee,   we    appreciate    this    opportunity  to 


testify  concerning  the  views  or  tiie  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on 
H.R   50  and  Identical  bills. 

H-R.  50  would  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  in  such  way  as  to  require  the 
Surgeon  General  to  promulgate  a  Federal 
Milk  Sanitation  Code  and  to  administer  a 
program  for  certification  of  interstate  mlUi 
plants,  whose  milk  and  milk  products,  sub- 
ject to  certain  conditions,  could  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  a  receiving  State  or  locality  on 
health  grounds  if  they  complied  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Milk  Sanitation 
Code 

The  Departmrnt  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  recommends  enactment  of  H.R.  50 
The  reasons  are  contained  in  Secretary  Ribi- 
coflT's  report  on  the  bill.  My  presentation 
will  be  limited  to  a  discussion  of  Public 
Health  Service  interests  and  activities  in  the 
field  of  milk  sanitation  which  appear  perti- 
nent to  the  bill,  and  to  further  amplification 
of  several  points  made  in  the  Secretary's 
report. 

The  Interest  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
in  milk  stems  from  two  Important  public 
health  considerations.  First,  of  all  fooda, 
none  surpasses  milk  as  a  source  of  those 
dietary  elements  needed  for  the  maintenance 
of  proper  health — especially  of  children  and 
our  older  citizens.  For  this  reason,  the  Serv- 
ice has,  for  many  years,  promoted  increased 
milk  consumption.  Second,  milk  has  a  po- 
tential to  serve  as  a  carrier  of  disease,  and 
has,  in  the  past,  been  responsible  for  disease 
outbreaks  of  major  proportions. 

The  incidence  of  milkborne  disease  in  the 
United  States  has  been  sharply  reduced  in 
recent  years;  however,  occasional  outbrealca 
still  occur.  Such  outbreaks  Indicate  that  It 
Is  a  measure  of  control  through  constant 
\-lglIance  rather  than  elimination  of  milk- 
borne  dLsease  which  has  been  achieved. 

The  milk  sanitation  program  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  is  one  of  its  oldest  and  most 
respected  actlvitios.  This  program  was  in- 
itiated at  the  turn  of  the  century  when  the 
Service  undertook  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  role  of  milk  In  the  spread  of  disease. 
Research  was  then  undertaken  to  Identify 
and  evaluate  sanitary  measures  necessary  for 
control  of  milkborne  disease,  including  stud- 
ies on  proper  methods  of  pasteurization. 

More  than  35  years  ago,  the  Service  ini- 
tiated a  program  to  assist  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities institute  effective  programs  for 
prevention  of  milkborne  disease.  In  1924,  a 
model  regulation,  now  known  as  the  milk 
ordinance  and  code,  recommended  bv  tl.e 
Public  Health  Service,  was  developed  for 
State  and  local  use.  With  the  aid  of  a  na- 
tional advisory  committee,  including  repre- 
sentatives from  States  and  municipalities, 
and  from  the  U.S  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, this  ordinance  and  code  has  since  been 
revised  12  times  in  order  to  translate  new 
knowledge  into  public  health  practice.  In 
both  the  development  and  revision  of  tliis 
code,  every  effort  has  been  made  to  Include 
only  those  provisions  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  health,  and  to  exclusive  nonessential 
requirements. 

The  current  milk  sanitation  program  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Includes  research 
and  Investigations,  development  of  sanitary 
standards,  education  and  training,  and  de- 
velopment of  laboratory  methods.  While 
primarily  designed  to  provide  assistance  to 
States  and  municipalities,  it  includes  en- 
forcement activities  regulating  the  sanitary 
quality  of  milk  and  frozen  desserts  served  en 
Interstate  conveyances.  In  addition,  the 
Service  has.  for  10  years,  participated  with 
the  States  in  the  conduct  of  a  national — but 
voluntary— program  for  certification  of  inter- 
state milk  shippers. 

To  conserve  time,  I  will  not  discuss  the 
overall  program  of  the  Service  in  greater  de- 
tail. It  is  described  in  the  supplement  to 
my  statement,  which  I  request,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, be  Incorporated  in  the  record. 
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Section  803  of  the  bill  speciflcany  stiites 
that  the  grade  A  sanitation  standards  and 
practices  of  the  milk  ordinance  and  code 
recommended  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
should  be  used  in  the  development  of  the 
Federal  Milk  Sanitation  Code  which  the  bill 
would  authorize.  Therefore.  I  would  like  to 
discuss  first  the  extent  to  which  the  milk 
ordinance  and  code  is  uullzcd  by  States  and 
municipalities. 

The  sanitation  provisions  of  the  milk  or- 
dinance and  code  recommended  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  are  already  being  applied 
by  the  ma.'orlty  of  the  States.  This  is  por- 
trayed on  this  chart  to  which  I  would  like  to 
direct  your  attention.  As  will  be  noted,  the 
code  now  serves  as  the  basis  for  the  milk 
sanitation  regulations  of  36  States  Fourteen 
of  these  States  have  adopted  the  code  as 
State  law. 

Of  the  States  which  have  adopted  difTerent 
regulations,  two — New  Hampshire  and  Rhode 
Island — utilize  the  sanitary  standards  of  the 
milk  ordinance  and  code  which  pertain  to 
pasteurization  plants  In  another  one  of 
these  States  North  Dakota — the  dairy  coin- 
misFioner.  by  legislative  act.  Is  required  to  be 
fiilded  by  the  interpretation  of  the  sanitary 
provisions  of  the  milk  ordinance  and  code 
In  his  enforcement  of  the  State's  grade  A 
milk  program  In  still  another  State — Cali- 
fornia— the  milk  sanitation  regulatlon.s.  al- 
though niore  detailed  in  cenain  respects  than 
the  mUk  ordinance  and  C'de.  are  cnusidcred 
equivalent  in  terms  of  public  health  protec- 
tion provided 

State  utUizitlon  of  these  sanitary  stand- 
ards is  but  part  of  the  picture  More  than 
1.900  counties  and  municipalities  throughout 
the  United  States  have  adopted  the  Public 
Health  Service  Code  as  local  regulati^nis 
The  geographic  distribution  of  the.se  counties 
Biid  municipalities  is  ."ihown  on  my  second 
chart  t)  which  I  now  direct  your  attentl^^n 

Mr  Ch.-\lrman.  a  list  of  States  which  have 
adopted  the  milk  crdlnnnce  and  code  as 
State  law  or  Stntc  regulations,  together  with 
the  number  of  municipalities  and  counties, 
by  States,  which  have  adopted  the  cde  as 
local  regulations  is  incUided  In  the  rupple- 
ment  Uj  my  statement. 

The  milk  ordinance  and  code  is  also  the 
basic  standard  used  In  the  voluntary  progr.am 
for  the  certification  of  interstate  milk  ship- 
pers, which  I  will  discuss  later.  It  has  been 
Incorporated  by  reference  in  Federal  specili- 
cations,  and  it  is  used  as  the  sanitary  regu- 
lation for  mi'.k  served  on  Interstate  carriers 
It  Is  considered  by  njo.'^t  public  health  agen- 
cies and  the  milk  industry  as  the  national 
Bt mdard  for  milk  sanitation 

We  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  use  of 
Public  Health  Service  recommended  grade  A 
sanitation  ftandards  in  the  promulgation  of 
a  Federal  Milk  Sanitation  Code  wuuid.  under 
the  syst-cm  of  at  least  90-percent  compliance 
and  other  safeguards  provided  for  in  the  bill, 
fully  protect  the  public  health  of  consumers 
In  milk-receiving  areas. 

I  would  now  like  to  briefly  discuss  the  vol- 
untary program  for  the  certification  of  inter- 
state milk  shippers,  slnre  HR  50  W'  uld  re- 
quire full  utilization  of  State  and  local 
supervision  and  lr8pectl<;n  and  State  cer- 
tification. In  ft  m.Tnner  quite  similar  to  that 
used  in  this  voluntary  activity 

In  1951,  at  the  reqtiest  of  the  Association 
of  State  and  Territorial  Health  Ofticers.  a  vol- 
untary State-Public  Health  Service  program 
for  certlflcatlon  of  interstate  milk  shippers 
was  established  to  proMde  State  and  local 
authorities  in  milk-rereivlng  areas  with  re- 
liable Information  on  the  sanitary  quality  of 
milk  supplies  being  shipped  interstate.  The 
basic  agreements  under  which  this  voluntary 
program  operates  were  developed  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Interstate  M;ik  Ship- 
ments, composed  of  repre.'^entatives  of  official 
State  ml'k  sanitation   agenlces. 

In  this  program,  inspection  and  labora- 
tory control  of  Interstate  milk  supplies  are 


performed  by  the  States  and  municipalities 
having  routine  Jurisdiction  over  the  supply. 
Sanitation  ratings  of  each  shipper's  supply 
are  made  by  the  State  of  origin,  using  the 
Public  Health  Service  Milk  Ordinance  and 
Code  and  rating  method  as  uniform  criteria 
for  evaluation.  Tl-ic  States  then  certify  to 
the  Service  tliose  shippers  whose  products 
and  plants  have  been  rated  by  them  In  ac- 
C(  rd..iice  with  these  criteria,  and  the  Serv- 
ice rub'lshes  nur^rtf'rly  a  list  of  the  sanita- 
tion ratings  of  such  shippers  for  the  infor- 
mation of  authorities  in  those  Jurisdictions 
desiring  to  import  milk.  In  order  to  validate 
the  sanit.ition  compliance  ratings  submitted 
by  the  States,  the  Service  periodically  checks 
such  ratings  and  evaluates  the  work  of  each 
participating  State.  Mr  Chairman,  all  of 
these  basic  features  of  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram have  been  Incorporated  into  HR  50. 
In  our  opinion,  this  program  has  been 
helpful  in  facilitating  the  Interstate  move- 
ment of  milk  supplies  of  high  sanitary  qual- 
ity However,  being  voluntary  in  nature,  it 
has  not.  and  cannot,  eliminate  the  deliberate 
or  unreasonable  use  of  health  regulations 
as  trad?  barners      .Such  b.-.rrlrrr  do  ex.'t 

The  use  of  health  regulations  to  restrict 
the  interstate  movement  of  milk  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  early  pattern  of  sanitary  con- 
trol cf  milk  which  was  developed  on  a  local 
mlikshed  basis  At  that  time,  sanitary  con- 
trol of  milk  was  not  extensive  throughout 
the  United  States,  refrigeration  of  milk  on 
the  farm  left  much  to  be  desired  and  there 
was  not  sufficient  refrigerated  tr??nrpcrt  In 
use  to  rapidly  move  large  volumes  of  milk 
long  distances  Because  of  these  conditions, 
many  communities  included  In  their  regula- 
tions, a  requirement  that  no  milk  could  be 
F'ild  wlthm  their  Jurisdiction  unless  In- 
sjiect-cd  at  the  source  by  their  own  personnel. 
Under  the  conditions  then  existing,  this  re- 
quirement was  probably  Justified. 

Cindltions.  however,  have  changed  con- 
siderably during  the  past  25  years  Popula- 
tl  m  ey.pansion  and  growth  of  our  metropoli- 
tan center.:,  with  the  attendant  rcduclon  of 
land  available  for  dairy  farming,  has  com- 
pelled m.any  communities  to  look  to  out.=;ide 
sources  for  more  and  more  of  their  grade 
A  market  milk  supplies  According  to  cur 
records,  practically  all  States  now  both  ex- 
port and  import  fluid  milk  and  milk  products 
to  some  extent  each  year;  e*.  en  tiiose  States 
which  rank  high  in  total  milk  prodvictlon. 
This  Is  portrayed  on  two  charts  to  which  I 
would  now  like  to  direct  your  attention,  A 
summary  of  this  information  is  presented 
In  the  supplement  to  my  statement 

Developments  in  sanitaticn,  farm  refriger- 
ation, processing  techniques,  and  refrigerat-ed 
transport  n.-iw  make  [Xjssible  the  movement 
Of  quality  milk  and  milk  products  safely  to 
any  point  In  the  Nation.  In  addition,  sani- 
tary control  of  milk  is  new  extensive,  and 
milk  sanitation  programs  are  now  being  con- 
ducted in  all  parts  of  the  United  Slates. 
Under  the  conditions  which  now  exist,  w  c- 
do  not  believe  there  are  many  sound  reasons 
for  a  State  or  community  to  exciude,  on 
health  grounds,  a  milk  supply  of  high  sani- 
tary quality,  when  such  milk  is  under  an 
adequit^  program  of  supervlPion  and  labora- 
tory control  at  the  source  and  Is  protected 
in  transit. 

Despite  the  change  in  conditions,  there  Is 
evidence  to  indicate  that  milk  sanitation 
regulations  of  States  and  municipalities  are 
frequently  used  to  obstruct  the  movement  of 
milk  of  high  sanitary  quality  in  intersute 
commerce.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, several  years  ago,  conducted  a  study 
of  the  impact  of  sanit.-u-y  roquiremcuts,  Fed- 
eral orders.  State  milk  control  laws,  and 
truck  laws  on  price,  supply,  and  consump- 
tion, the  results  of  which  were  published  in 
Marketing  Research  Report  No.  98.  The  re- 
port states  (p.  20)  under  "Examples  of 
Restrictive  Sanitary  Regulations";  "By  far 
the  most  common  policy  standing  in  the 
way  of  free  movement  of  milk  wa«  tliC  re- 


fusal of  given  Jurisdictions  to  accept  milk 
produced  or  handled  under  the  supervision 
of  other  Jurisdictions  having  substantially 
equivalent  sanitary  standards." 

Our  own  experience  indicates  that  there 
are  milk  sanitation  regulations  and  admin- 
istrative practices,  of  little  or  no  public 
health  significance  which  obstruct  the  move- 
ment of  high-quality  milk  in  interstate  com- 
merce E^xamples  are:  (li  the  charging  of 
high  Inspection  fees  which  distant  shippers 
feel  they  do  not  wish  to  pay.  considering 
the  volume  of  milk  likely  to  be  sold;  (2) 
Inclusion  in  milk  regulations  of  certain  de- 
tailed specifications,  or  differing  sanitation 
requirements,  which  are  not  required  by  the 
St;ite  of  orlijin  and  which  have  little  or  no 
eflect  on  the  sanitary  quality  of  the  milk; 
(3)  refusal  to  accept  mi'.k  from  an  out-of- 
State  source  because  the  producing  Jurisdic- 
tion does  not  have  an  identical  bacterial 
standard  in  it^  rejrulatlons.  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  milk  Itself  meets  the 
bacterial  standards  of  the  receiving  Jurisdic- 
tion; (4)  refusal,  or  unwillingness,  to  Inspect 
farms  or  plants  located  beyond  an  arbitrarily 
fixed  dlst.ince;  and  (5)  more  stringent  appli- 
cation of  standards  to  out-Qf-State  sources 
than  are  enforced  locally. 

It  Is  desired  to  em.phasize  that  even  when 
the  milk  sanitation  regulations  of  a  com- 
munity contain  no  restrictive  or  discrim- 
inatory provisions,  and  theoretically,  a  bar- 
rier does  not  exist,  that.  In  fact,  a  barrier 
may  be  created  by  administrative  policies 
governing  inspection  of  cut-of-State  sources. 
S-jch  policies  are  frequently  Influenced  by 
local  economic  considerations.  I  would  like 
to  reaffirm  at  this  time  that  the  Department 
of  Health.  Eklucatlcn,  and  Welfare  believes 
that  milk  sanitation  regulations  can  be  Justi- 
fied only  for  the  bona  flde  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  public  health,  and  should  not  be 
used  as  a  means  of  regulating  the  economic 
aspects  of  milk  marketing. 

I  wou;d  like  to  make  one  further  com- 
ment on  the  policy  of  some  Jurisdictions  to 
Insist  that  their  own  personnel  make  Inspec- 
tions of  cut-of-State  milk  supplies.  In  most 
instances,  this  Is  a  cjstly  duplication  of 
exist hg  services.  Often  a  single  supply  is 
Inspected  by  authorities  from  6  to  10  different 
States  and  niunlclpa.ities  in  a  year's  time. 
We  car.not  agree  with  the  advocates  of  di- 
rect Inspection  that  this  is  the  only  way 
that  they  c.\n  be  assured  that  out-of-State 
milk  supplies  are  safe  for  consumption  with- 
in their  own  Jurisdictions. 

There  Is  wide  agreement  today  among 
health  authorities  as  to  the  basic  sanitary 
requirements  necessary  to  protect  milk  sup- 
plies, and  the  voluntary  certification  program 
has  demonstrated  that  States  and  munici- 
palities can  obtain  reliable  Information  on 
the  sanitary  sutus  of  out-of-State  supplies 
without  sending  inspectors  to  distant 
sources.  In  our  opinion,  those  agencies, 
which  unnecessarily  Bi>end  part  of  their 
health  appropriation  to  duplicate  the  inspec- 
tion services  of  other  health  agencies,  would 
be  better  advised  to  spend  such  funds  to 
strengthen  local  milk  sanitation  services,  or 
for  otiier  pressing  health  needs. 

I  also  wish  to  comment  on  the  safeguards 
which  have  been  Included  In  H.R.  60  to  as- 
sure that  only  milk  of  high  sanitary  quality 
is  certified  for  interstate  Bhipmant.  Mr. 
Cliairman.  no  matt«r  how  comprehensive 
milk  sanitation  regulations  may  be.  they  af- 
ford protection  to  the  consuming  public 
only  to  the  extent  to  which  their  provisions 
are' followed  in  the  production,  processing, 
pasteurization,  and  distribution  of  milk  and 
niilk  products.  In  recognition  of  this  fact, 
the  Public  Health  Service  developed  a  nu- 
merical rating  method  to  provide  an  objec- 
tive means  for  determining  the  sanitary 
quality  of  fluid  milk.  Most  of  the  States 
now  use  this  method. 

Over  the  years,  the  Public  Health  Service 
has   had   considerable  experience   in  rating 
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milk  supplies  throughout  the  United  States. 
A  study  of  these  ratings  indicates  that  there 
are  supplies  of  high  sanitary  quality  and  of 
mediocre  quality  in  most  every  State.  This 
fact  was  recognized  by  the  Association  of 
State  and  Territorial  Health  Offlcers  in  its 
official  statement,  "Need  and  Recommended 
Principles  for  Federal  Milk  Sanitation  Legis- 
lation," when  it  recommended  that  no  fluid 
milk  and  milk  products  be  certified  for  inter- 
state shipment  which  had  not  achieved  a 
sanitation  compliance  rating  of  90  percent  or 
more.  We  believe  the  authors  of  H.R.  50, 
and  Identical  bills,  were  wise  to  include  in 
section  804(b)  of  the  bill  a  provision  that 
milk  and  milk  products,  to  be  eligible  for 
certification,  must  achieve  a  sanitation  com- 
pliance rtiting  of  90  percent  or  more. 

The  bill  would  also  preserve  to  receiving 
jurisdictions  the  right  to  reject  milk,  cer- 
tified under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  if 
such  milk  had  been  mistreated  in  transit, 
or  if  it  otherwise  failed  to  conform  to  the 
criteria  of  the  Federal  Milk  Saniuition  Code. 

These  safeguards  would  assure  fluid  milk 
aiul  milk  products  of  high  sanitary  quality 
to  Jurisdictions  receiving  milk  and  miJk 
products  under  the  provision.s  of  the  bill. 
In  fact,  we  believe  it  inevitable  that  the 
immunities  conferred  by  the  bill,  together 
with  the  prestige  attached  to  compliance 
wirh  a  high  Federal  standard,  would  inspire 
both  industry  and  official  agencies  to  seek 
necessary  Improvements  in  their  local  sup- 
plies. Consequently,  we  are  certain  that 
H.R.  50  would  result  in  added  health  protec- 
tion for  consumers  of  milk  in  many  areas. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  fa- 
vors enactment  of  H.R.  50  for  the  Icllowmg 
reasons : 

1.  H.R.  50  would  provide  an  effective 
means  of  eliminating  barriers  to  the  inter- 
state shipment  of  fluid  milk  and  fluid  milk 
products  resulting  from  unduly  restrictive 
milk  sanitation  regulations  and  differing 
sanitation  requirements  without  displace- 
ment of  existing  State  and  local  milk  sani- 
tation personnel  and  agencies.  It  would 
apply  the  force  of  Federal  law  only  where 
health  regulations  or  enforcement  practices 
unnecessarily  obstruct  the  interstate  mar- 
keting of  wholesome  milk  of  hieh  sanitary 
quality. 

2  H.R.  50  does  not  call  for  direct  Federal 
regulation.  Rather,  it  would  provide  for 
utilization  of  the  existing  structure  of  State 
and  local  milk  sanitation  services  for  super- 
vision, inspection,  laboratory  control,  rating, 
and  certification  of  interstate  milk  supplies, 
m  a  manner  quite  similar  to  that  now  used 
lu  the  voluntary  program  for  the  certifica- 
tion of  interstate  milk  shippers.  The  Sur- 
geon General — through  means  provided  In 
the  bill — would  assure  the  integrity  and  reli- 
ability of  the  system. 

3  H.R  50  would  utilize,  as  a  ba.=is  for  the 
Federal  Milk  Sanitation  Code,  the  tried  and 
proven  grade  A  sanitation  standards  of 
the  milk  ordinance  and  code  recommended 
by  the  Public  Health  Service. 

4.  H.R.  50  does  not  contain  an  "affects 
interstate  commerce"  clau.se  and.  thus,  would 
not  deprive  States  and  local  communities  of 
the  right  to  exercise  full  sanitary  control 
over  their  intrastate  supplies. 

5  H.R.  50  would  as.=;ure  fluid  milk  and 
milk  products  of  high  .-sanitary  quality  to 
Jurisdictions  receiving  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts under  its  provision.';. 

6,  H.R.  50  would  discourage  State  and  local 
juri-sdlctions  from  sending  their  own  person- 
nel to  make  Inspections  of  out-of-State  milk 
sources  and  thus,  to  a  large  degree,  would 
eliminate  unnecessary  and  wasteful  dupli- 
cation of  Inspection  services. 

7,  The  provisions  of  HR.  50  could  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  at  a  relatively  modest  ex- 
penditure  by    the    Federal   Government.      A 


of  the  bill  projected  over  the  next  5  yeargis 
enclosed  with  the  Department's  report  On 
HR.50. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  committee  for  its 
courtesy  to  me  and  to  the  Department  in  the 
presentation  of   this   statement. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


to 


By  unanimous  conseiit.  permission 
address  the  House,  following  the  lepislfi- 
tive  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin  tat  the 
request  of  Mr.  Natcher  > ,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNTE  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
May  I,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  con.sent.  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Cgncressional 
Record,  or  ^o  revise  and  extend  remarts, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Madden  and  include  a  speech 
he  made  in  Indianapolis  yesterday  at  a,n 
Army  Engineers  hearing. 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Philbin  and  include  cxtranec^s 
matter. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter  in  his  special  order 
today. 

Mr.  Mahon.  his  remarks  today,  and  Uo 
insei't  a  letter. 

I  The  following  Member  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  MAY)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.     PlRNIE. 

(The  following  Member  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edmondson  >  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Brademas. 


that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  29  An  act  to  amend  section  216(b) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as 
ain-rnded,  to  permit  the  appointment  of  U.S. 
nationals  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy; 

H.R.  44.  An  act  to  authorize  tlie  appropria- 
tion of  $150,000  for  use  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  a  U.S.  Paclflc  War  Memorial: 

H  R.  1794.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  situated  in  Hawaii  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii: 

H.R.  2898.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phos- 
phate Interests  of  the  United  States  In  lands 
located  in  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record 
owners  of  the  surface  thereof: 

H.R.  3526,  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  pho.s- 
phate  Interests  of  the  United  States  In  lands 
located  In  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record 
owners  of  the  surface  thereof; 

H.R.  5235.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Res- 
ervation of  Oregon  to  acquire  land  within  the 
boundaries  of  their  reservation: 

H.R.  5964.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  a  Judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Pottawattoml  Nation  of  Indians,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  6102.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phos- 
phate Interests  of  the  United  States  in  lands 
located  in  Highlands  County  In  the  State  of 
Florida  to  the  record  owners  of  the  surface 
tliereof; 

H.R.  7108.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  and  title  IV  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  8277.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  simplify  and  Im- 
prove the  election  and  appointment  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Federal  home  loan  banks;  and 

H.R.  8922.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  Increase  by  $20  million  the 
amount  available  for  regular  business  loans 
thereunder. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker  pro  tempore:  — — — ^— —^ 

H.R.  566.  An  act  authorizing  the  establish-     EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC 

ment    of    a    national    historic    site    at    Fort 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  Hou.^e  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
•at  5  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Fridav, 
September  1.  1961,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


Davis,  Jeff  Davis   County,  Tex. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  announced 
his  signature  to  enrolled  bills  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S  85.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Dolorete 
Villar  Salinas.  Angela  Casanova  Cabello,  Car- 
men Guenaga  Anchustegui,  and  Flora  Casale 
Pons: 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1274.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriation  to  pay 
claims  and  Judgments  rendered  against  the 
United  States,  as  provided  by  various  laws, 
in  the  amount  of  $21,751,161,  together  with 
stich  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay 
indefinite  Interest  and  costs  (H.  Doc  No. 
229);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 

1275.  A     letter     from     the     Administrator, 


S.  304.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Lekofi; 

S.  570.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppa      National    Aeronautics    and    Space    Adminis- 
tration,  transmitting  a  draft  of   a  proposed 


Alonzi 

S.  713.  An  act  for   the  relief  of  AnastaslR 
Stassinopoulos;    and 

S.  722.  An    act    for    the    rpllrf    of    Aidi 
Kobler. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  1  HE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Comn-nttee 


statement  of  estimated  administrative  costs     on  House  Administration,  reported  that      Commirtee  on  Gov 


bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
21,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

1276.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  all  leases  for  periods  exceed- 
ing 5  years  for  building  .-^pace  entered  into 
by  the  General  Services  Administration  dur- 
ing the  period  January  1  through  June  30, 
1961,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-^93;  to  the 


ernment  Operations. 
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1277  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
MaJ  Leonard  H.  Potterbr.um  U.S.  Air  Force, 
to    the    Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PL^- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.sc  2  of  rule  XITI,  reports  of 
Gommittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  BOLLING  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  444  Resolution  providing 
that  the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar  and 
consideration  of  motions  tn  su.epend  the 
rules  in  order  on  Monday.  September  4.  1961. 
may  be  tn  order  on  Wednesday.  Septemb'^r  6. 
1961;  wlthovit  amendment  iRcpt  No  10391. 
Ordered  \ri  be  printed 

Mr  WFLIIAMS  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  S  320  An  act  to 
amend  the  provisions  contained  in  part  II 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  concerning 
reci.str.it Ion  of  Stale  certificates  whereby  a 
cimmon  carrier  by  motor  vehicle  m.'.y  en- 
gage In  lntprst;ite  and  foreign  commerce 
within  a  State;  with  aniondment  i  Kept  No. 
1090)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole   House   on   the  Slate  of  the  Union 

Mr.  TOOMP.SON  of  New  Jersey  Joint 
Committee  on  the  D;.~posltlnn  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Report  No  1093  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  departments  Ordered  to  be 
printed 

Mr  HAYS-  Committee  on  Foreign  Aflalrs. 
H  R  8666  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Improve- 
ment and  strengthening  of  the  International 
relations  of  the  United  States  by  promoting 
better  mutual  underst  .\ndlng  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world  through  educational 
and  cultural  exchange.";,  with  amendment 
(Rept  No.  1094  >.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Houfc  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
S  1719  An  act  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  Indian 
reservation  roads;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  10951.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  H'-'Use  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  BONNER-  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HR.  24f^8.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Shipping  Act,  1916.  to  provide 
for  licensing  Independent  ocean  freight  for- 
warders, and  for  other  purpose?;  with 
amendment  (Rept  No  1096).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  BONNER  Committee  on  Merchant 
M.irine  and  Fisheries.  H.R  8632  A  bill  to 
amend  section  510  li  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936.  relating  to  the  exchange  of 
ves.sels,  with  amendments  iRept.  No  1097). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD:  Committee  of  conference. 
H  R  7576  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  2C1  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1101  i .  Ordered  to 
be  priiited. 


(Rept.  No    1001  I.     Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hoiise. 

Mr  WALTER  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  4484.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Miss  Llu 
Lai  Chlng;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No, 
1002  1.  Referred  Uj  the  Ojmmiltee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  2615  A  bi:i  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Vic- 
tor Wang  Ta  Ng  and  his  wife.  Alice  Siu  Har 
Ng:  without  amendment  (Rep*  No  1098). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House 

Mr  WALTER;  Connmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  30118  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hom  Hong 
Hing.  al.so  known  as  Tommy  Joe;  without 
amendment  (Rept  No.  1099).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of   the  Whole  House 

Mr    CHELF:   Committee  on  the  Judicirry. 
HR     44:i9      A    bill    f'jr    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Margaret  Ruda  Dai-;el;   Without  amendm.ent 
(R*pt.    No.    1100).      Referred    to    the    Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMHTEF^S  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
conimittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printinc:  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POFF;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R  2344.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teresa  Del 
Vecchio      CipoUone;      without     amendment 


PUBLIC  BILLS  ANT)  RESOLimONS 

Under  clau.^^e  4  of  rule  XXII.  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  POWELL 
H  R  9000  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  addi- 
tional years  the  expired  provisions  of  Public 
Liiws  815  and  874.  8l6l  Congress,  and  the 
National  Defence  Education  Act  of  1958,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr  BONNER 
HR  9001  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  In  order  to  provide  for 
the  reimburfiement  of  c»rt»ln  \esscl  coa- 
Btruction  expenses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Mer:hant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr  CORBETT: 
H  R  P'X)2  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Rct.rcment  Act  so  as  to  Inc'ude  cert.aln 
oversea  service  with  the  American  Nalk-inal 
Red  Cross  as  creditable  service  for  purposes 
of  such  act,  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civll  Service. 

By  Mr   CONTE: 
H  R  9003.  A   bill   to  establish   a  US.   Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World   Peace  and   Se- 
curltv:   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr   CUNNINGHAM: 
H.R  9004.  A  bill  to  deny  the  use  of  the  U.S. 
postal  service  for  the  car.'iage  of  Communist 
pKJlltical   propaganda;    to   the   Committee   on 
Post    OfBce  and   Civil   Service. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD 
H  R  9005.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  Income  for  one-half 
of  the  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  civil  defense  shelter  of  ap- 
proved type  and  design;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  RU'ERS  of  Alaska: 
HR.  9006.  A  bill  to  provide  for  establishing 
and  operating  a  foreign  trade  zone,  a  hall 
of  States,  and  an  International  reception 
and  information  center  at  the  Anchorage 
International  Airport.  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways   and  Means 

By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 
H.R.  9(X)7.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  to  commemorate 
the  15th  anniversaiT  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Touro  Synagogue  at  Newport.  R.I., 
as  a  national  shrine;  to  the  Committee  on 
Poit  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  UTT; 
H.R.  9008.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  by  providing  safe- 
guards to  domestic  industry  against  unfair 
and  destructive  imports  and  to  authorize 
reciprocal  trade  a^  ecments  between  the 
United  Stfites  and  foreign  countries,  to  the 
Couunltiee  on  Ways  and  Meaios. 


By  Mr    McMILLAN: 
H.R  9009.    A    bill    to    amend    the    act    en- 
titled   "An    act    to   regulate    the    height    of 
buUdlngs  In   the  District   of   Columbia,"  ap- 
proved   June    1.    1910.    as    amended;    to    the 
Committee   on   the   Di.=tr:ct  of  Cilumbia. 
By  Mr   STAGGERS: 
H.R  9010.  A   bill   to  create   a   Department 
of  Peace,  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operation? 

By   Mr    FOG  ARTY; 
HR  9011.     A    bill    to    make    available    to 
children   who   are   handicapped    by   deafness 
the   specially   trained   teachers   of   the   deaf 
needed    to    develop    their    abilities:    to    the 
Committee   on   Education   and   Labor. 
By  Mr    RYAN: 
HH.  9012    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  deseg- 
refnti.in   of   public   schools,  with    all   delib- 
erate speed,  including  nationwide  first-step 
compliai.ce  by  1063.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By   Mr    THOMPiiON   cf  Texas: 
H  R   9013    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
Of  rice  acreage  history  where  producer  with- 
draws  from   the   production   of  rice;    to  the 
Committee  on  Arnculture. 
By  Mr    ZELENKO: 
H  J.  Res.  560.    Joint    resolution    proposing 
an   amendment   to   the   Constitution   of   the 
United    States    relative   to   equal    rights    for 
men  and  women;   to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr    MULTKR- 
HJ  Res.  561.  Joint    resolution    relative    to 
observing   the   75th    anr.hcrsary   of   Yeshiva 
University;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  GRANT; 
H.  Con  Res.  382  Concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no 
further  reductions  in  tariffs  be  made  d-Liring 
the  life  of  the  present  Reciprocal  Trade 
Aercenicn'?  Acts;  to  the  Ccmmittee  on  Ways 
and  Mcai~.s 

By  Mr    PILLION: 
H.  Con  Res  383.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing  the   se:,se    of    the   Congress   regard- 
ing the  Moi.g.ilian   Feople  s  Republic;    to  Iho 
Com.mr-tee  on  Forcicn  AfTairs. 
By  Mr    FHn,BIN; 
H  Res  446.  Resolution  extending  greetings 
and  felicitations  of  the  House  of  Represei.ta- 
tlves   to   the   p>eople   of   Ware    Mass  .   on   the 
occasion    of    the    200th    anniversary   of   their 
conuTiunily;    to   tlie   Committee   on   the   Ju- 
diCiarv. 

By  Mr.  PILLION: 
H  Res  447.  Resolution        expressing       the 
sense    of    the    House    of    Representatives   re- 
garding   the    M'-ingollan    People's    Republic: 
to  the   Commi;t.ee   on   Foreign   Affairs. 
By  Mr    BURLESON; 
H  Re?  448    Resolution       amending       rule 
XXXV.   Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives,  87th    Congress;    to   the   Committee   on 
Rules. 

By  Mr    FRIEDEL- 
H  Res  449    Resolution    relating    to    addi- 
tional salary  for  the  assistant  tally  clerk  No. 
2    ( minority  i;    to   the    Committee    on   House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.  Res  450.  Resolution  requesting  the  FCC 
to  continue  all  VHF  television  broadcasting 
until  the  Commission's  pending  UHF  study 
Is  completed  and  a  full  and  detailed  report 
Is  available  to  the  Congress  and  the  public: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  ANTD  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  BOW: 
H.R  9014.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domen- 
Ico   De   Matlels.    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 
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H.R.  9015.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Athena 

Velliou;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAGUE: 

H.R.  9016.  A  bill   for   the   relief  of  Takako 

Susukl    Moore;    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINNEGAN: 
H.R.  9017.  A    bill    authorizing    the   Admin- 
istrator  of   Veterans'   Affairs    to   convey  cer- 


tain property  to  Loyola  University  of  Chi- 
cago; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  9018.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Vito  La 
Fata;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9019.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  S&lva- 
tore  Romeo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


By  Mr    O'NEILL 
H  R.  9020.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aue  Ming 
Sum.   Jan   Long   Line    Gay,   Aue   Tong  Ylck, 
Aue  Jam  Hlge.  Aue  Joan,  and  Aue  Jim  Teln; 
to    the   Committee   on    the    Judiciary 
By  Mr    THOMPSON  of  Te.xas 
H.R.  9021.   A   bin   for  the   relief  of  Dr    Jul- 
ian   M.    Chen;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


"Chances  Are  Growing  for  Medical  Aid 
Plan  Under  Social  Security,"  Wall 
Street  Journal  Staff  Reporter  Asserts 
in  Comprehensive  News  Article — Sen- 
ator Randolph  Calls  for  Bold  and 
Courageous  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    ■WEST    VIRGINI.^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  31.  1961 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
intrigued  by  this  headline  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  today;  "Care  for  the 
Aged:  Chances  Are  Growing  for  Medical 
Aid  Plan  Under  Social  Security;  Elec- 
tion Year  Pressure  Will  Help  1962  Pros- 
pects— Cost  Worry  May  Limit  Benefits — 
Local    Polls    Sway    Lawmakers." 

The  news  article  by  John  A.  Grimes, 
staff  reporter  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
under  that  headline  is  encouraging  to 
those  of  us  who  support  the  principle  of 
medical  care  for  the  aped  under  the  so- 
cial security  system. 

I  hope  the  quotation  included  in  the 
story.  "It  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
whether;  it  is  when."  is  an  accurate  ap- 
praisal of  sentiment  in  the  Congre.<=s 
favorable  to  prepaid  medical  care  bene- 
fits for  our  senior  citizens  through  the  so- 
cial security  system.  When?  My  an- 
swer is  that  enactment  of  legislation  on 
this  subject  cannot  come  too  soon,  and 
hopefully  during  the  life  of  this  87th 
Congress. 

In  West  Virginia.  I  have  campaigned 
consistently  on  the  affirmative  side  of 
this  issue  and  I  know  from  my  many 
contacts  with  the  people  at  the  grass- 
roots and  from  the  volume  of  my  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  that  a  pre- 
ponderant number  of  our  citizens  of  all 
ages  support  the  affirmative  viewpoint. 
There  is  a  real  desire  that  a  start  be 
made  on  the  establishment  of  a  plan 
embracing  the  principle  of  paying  in  the 
productive  years  for  medical  care  which 
few  will  escape  needing  in  their  periods 
of  retirement. 

Senator  Kerr  and  other  members  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  gave 
painstaking  attention  to  this  problem.  I 
believe,  as  I  stated  during  debate  on  care 
for  the  aged,  that  the  esteemed  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  deserved  com- 
mendation for  his  sincere  efforts  in  the 
formulation  of  a  plan.  That  program, 
enacted  into  law  during  the  86th  Con- 
giess.  should  be  supplemented.  If  we 
embrace    the    broadest    social    security 
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formula    a    merited    advance    will    be 
achieved. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  any  thought  that 
the  initial  approach  to  bringintr  medical 
care  for  the  aged  under  social  security 
must  be  an  all-benefits-included  plan, 
because  I  know  the  system  will  have  to 
be  evolved  on  a  relatively  gradual  basis 
in  order  to  be  fiscally  sound  and  ad- 
ministratively feasible.  Nevertheless. 
even  the  first  step  must  be  a  bold  and 
courageous  one. 

At  every  opportunity  in  the  86th  Con- 
gre.ss  and  as:ain  in  this  87th  Congres-s.  I 
have  taken  and  will  continue  to  take 
advantage  of  every  appropriate  occasion 
to  express  my  support  for  the  principle 
that  medical  care  for  the  aged  should  be 
made  a  part  of  social  security 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  CoxGREssiONAL  RECORD  a  statement 
I  made  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  August  2.  1961.  in 
favor  of  pending  legislation  on  ^he 
subject.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in.jthe 
Record,  as  follows: 
St.atement  by  Senator  Jennings  R/ 

OF  West  Virginia,  to  the  House  Ways  and 

^.!EAN.S  Cri.MMITTEE.  IN  SUPPORT  OF  LEGigLA- 

tion  To  E.xpand  Social  Security  To  Pro- 
vide Medical  Care  for  the  Aged.  Wednes- 
day. August  2,   1961 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  most  appreciative  of 
the  opportunity  afTorded  by  this  committee 
to  pre.sent  my  views  In  support  of  proposed 
legislation  which  would  expand  the  social 
security  program  to  provide  medical  care 
for  the  aged  on  a  prepaid  insurance  bnsis 
to  supplement  the  medical  assistance  for  the 
needy  aged  provisions  of  Public  Law  86-778. 

West  Virgini.i  was  one  of  the  first  States  to 
enact  legislation  to  enable  it  to  participate 
in  the  health  care  program  for  needy  aged 
under  Public  Law  86-778.  The  initial  action 
taken  in  our  State  was  the  enactment  of 
necessary  legislation  by  the  West  Virgtiiia 
Legislature  in  an  October  1960  e.xtraordiniary 
session  called  for  that  purpose. 

Ours  was  perhaps  not  the  only  State  wbich 
entered  into  the  progr.Mn  on  what  was  then 
believed  to  be  a  temporary  e.xpedlent  basis 
on  the  assumption  that  Congress  would  pass 
a  more  substantial  and  more  meaningful 
measure  under  social  security  tax  financing. 
In  a  sense.  West  Virginia  now  is  being 
penalized  for  this  early  action  in  behalf  of 
those  of  its  aged  citizens  who  qualify  under 
the  Federal-State  program  authorized  by 
Public  Law  86-778  and  our  State  law  which 
implemented   it. 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  move  ahead  »iith 
and  provide  social  security  coverage  [for 
medical  care  purposes  has  alreadv  necessi- 
tated in  West  Virginia  the  develo'pment  of 
plans  for  a  cutback  in  the  existing  program 
of  medical  services  for  the  needy  aged  And 
If  the  proposals  for  social  security  expansion 
are  delayed  beyond  this  year  it  is  estimated 
that  West  Virginia's  share  of  the  cost  of  the 


limited   needy  aged  care  plan   will  advance 
to  between  $io  million  and  $12  million. 

In  a  recent  cogent  article  on  the  medical 
care-for-the-aged  problem  in  West  Virginia. 
a  well-informed  writer  for  the  Charleston 
Gazette  wrote: 

"Without  passage  of  the  administration 
proposal  for  expanded  social  security  cover- 
age to  include  medical  care  for  the  aged, 
which  would  shift  financing  to  social  secu- 
rity from  general  revenue,  this  State  will  be 
hard  pressed  to  meet  Its  aged  care  obliga- 
tions in  the  year  ahead.  •  •  •  Medical  care 
for  the  aged  cannot  long  be  supported  by 
direct  taxation.  Social  security,  under 
which  the  Individual  would  pay  for  his  care 
in  unproductive  years  while  he  Is  still  pro- 
ductive, Is  the  only  solution  for  financing  on 
a  permanent  basis. 

"When  the  present  program  of  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  needy  aged  was  pa-ssed  last 
October  1960.  the  financing  plan  adopted  was 
a  temporary  expedient.  The  Governor  rec- 
ommended a  shift  of  funds  from  other  pur- 
poses to  carry  the  program  until  March  of 
this  year,  and  the  legislature  acquiesced. 

"The  6-month  plan  was  calculated  to  coin- 
cide with  action  in  Washington  on  the  social 
security  proposal.  It  was  anticipated  that 
the  shut  from  general  taxation  to  social 
security  would  be  made  within  2  months 
after  Congress  convened  in  January 

"When  It  was  realized  early  this  year  that 
the  social  security  measure  was  In  trouble, 
the  West  Virginia  Legislature  decided  to  con- 
tinue the  program  In  the  old  form  until 
January  of  next  year.  Aged  care  as  a  public 
service  had  been  so  slow  getting  ofT  the 
ground  that  much  of  what  was  appropriated 
In  October  1961  was  still  available  when  the 
legislature  faced  the  problem  anew  in 
February. 

"With  this  backlog  of  fund.s.  plus  an  ad- 
ditional appropriation  of  $1,325,256.  it  was 
believed  that  West  Virginia  would  have 
enough  money  for  its  needy  aged  medical 
care  program  to  last  through  December,  with 
the  Federal  Government  paying  70  percent 
of  the  program's  costs, 

"But  the  situation  has  changed  radlca'ly 
since  the  legislature  went  home  In  March. 
Medical  care  costs  have  skyrocketed  Where 
they  were  running  at  $153,867  when  the  leg- 
islative decision  on  anticipated  needs  was 
made  in  February,  they  were  running  at 
$391,859  last  month,  June 

"State  Welfare  Director  W  Bernard  Smith 
Is  indeed  worried.  There  is  no  longer  any 
cushion  to  carry  the  program  past  December 
31,  as  there  was  last  March.  As  conditions 
stand,  Smith  either  has  the  choice  of  stop- 
ping the  program  before  the  legislature  re- 
turns again  to  appropriate  more  money  or  of 
curtailing  services.  Chances  are  he  will 
order  a  cutback  in  services  very  soon.  He 
and  his  stafT  are  now  studying  ways  to  re- 
duce services  without  wrecking  the  pro- 
gram, 

"And  what  does  the  future  hold  after  next 
January?  In  event  the  social  security  pro- 
gram is  again  sidetracked,  it  is  believed  that 
West  Virginia's  share  of  the  cost  of  needy 
aged  care  wUl  run  to  $10  or  $12  million 
annually, 

"This  is  a  shocking  prospect  when  one 
realizes   that   the   next   legislature   has   no- 
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where  to  look  for  so  much  money  without 
gofng  tnrough  the  painful  process  of  re- 
vamping the  entire  tax  structure  after  hav- 
ing already  done  so  during  the  last  regular 
session  before  adjourning  In  March," 

That  Is  the  picture  confronting  the  ofBclals 
and  the  citizens  of  West  Virginia 

Mr,  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  support 
the  social  security  concept  of  medical  care 
for  the  aged  do  not  deny  the  value  of  Public 
Law  86  778  But  many  of  us  have  acknowl- 
edged Its  value  as  a  supplement  to.  rather 
than  a  substitute  for,  social  security  financ- 
ing As  a  general  measure.  Public  Law 
86-778  falls  to  provide  the  soundest  financing 
and  it  adds  an  inordinate  load  to  the  al- 
ready overburdened  States,  and  It  falls  far 
short  of  oflertng  adequate  medical  care  for 
the  needy  aged  Including  the  great  major- 
ity of  elderly  persons  who  are  unable  to 
finance  their  health  care  under  the  impact 
of  constantly  mounting  costs 

Tlie  Inadequacy  of  the  present  law  and  its 
heavy  Impact  on  States  through  matching 
requirements  are  attested  to  by  the  small 
number  of  States  which  have  programs  in 
efTect  and  the  few  which  have  elected  to 
participate  In  Its  benefits  this  year.  This 
record  of  achievement  Is  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  one  of  the  most  urgent  social  and 
humanitarian   problems  of  our   day 

Neither  logic  nor  experience,  neither  social 
Justice  nor  economic  prudence  can  Justify 
the  resistance  to  social  security  financing  of 
aged  health  care,  which  would  allow  men 
and  women  to  pay  for  their  later  medical 
needs  during  the  most  productive  years  of 
their  working  lives.  This  program  Is  opposed 
on  the  grounds  of  dogma  rather  than  ex- 
perience, and  It  Is  attacked  by  scare  slogans 
rather  than  reason 

We  are  Informed,  too,  that  during  the  6 
mouths  after  Public  L^w  86  778  went  Into 
efTect  on  October  1.  1960  Federal  mat<:hlng 
payments  to  the  States  for  old-age  assistance 
and  medical  care  Increased  by  $44,5  million. 
This  has  enabled  some  States  to  decrease 
their  spending  for  old-age  assistance,  to  be 
sure,  but  when  the  number  of  States  fully 
participating  In  Public  Law  86-778  Increases 
materially,  I  am  certain  the  result  will  be 
that  both  Federal  participation  and  State 
expendltvires  will  mount  rapidly. 

This  situation,  developing  at  a  time  when 
the  demands  upon  general  revenues  at  both 
the  Federal  and  State  levels  are  on  the  in- 
crease, must  be  rectified — and  this  can  best 
be  done  by  turning  to  the  social  security 
method  of  financing  medical  care  for  the 
aged  and  by  increasing  the  social  security 
tax  for  this  purpose, 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  also  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Congre.ssional  Record 
the  news  article  published  in  today's 
issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  to 
uhich  I  made  reference 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Care  for  the  Aged:  Chances  Are  Growing 
FOR  Medical  Aid  Plan  Under  Social 
Security — Election  Year  Pressure  Will 
Help  1962  Prospects;  Cost  Worry  Mat 
Limit  Benefits — Local  Polls  Sway  Law- 
makers 

(By   John   A    Grimes) 

Washington, — Chances  are  growing  that 
Congress  next  year  will  approve  the  hotly 
controversial  plan  for  medical  care  for  the 
aged  via  social  security 

Passage,  if  It  comes,  will  not  be  easy. 
Because  of  the  cost,  backers  may  have  to 
settle  for  a  cut -down  version  of  President 
Kennedy's  present  scheme  to  pay  hospital, 
nursing  home,  and  other  bills  for  14  mil- 
lion Americans  aged  65  or  more. 

But  the  belief  is  growing  among  foes  as 
well  as  friends  of   the  plan   that  it  is  des- 


tined for  congressional  approval  in  some 
form  A  hard-core  opponent  of  the  pro- 
posal, sensing  the  trend  In  capital  senti- 
ment, concludes  "It's  no  longer  a  question 
of  whether,  its  when  "  Adds  another  foe: 
"There's  Just  too  much  pressure  for  Con- 
gress to  hold  out  against," 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  legislators  return 
to  town  next  January,  they'll  be  greeted  by 
an  election-year  concert  of  demands  for  new- 
health  help  Many  of  the  folks  65  or  over 
will  make  themselves  heard:  even  in  the 
present  lull,  says  one  Congressman,  "there's 
enough  mall  tricking  In  to  remind  you  that 
they're  watching"  Labor's  lobbyists  will 
turn  on  a  flood  of  letters  from  union  mem- 
bers and  their  families  State  Governors 
tussling  with  budget  problems  will  prod 
lawmakers  for  social  security  financing; 
this  might  ease  the  States  burdens  under 
medical  care  programs  they  now  partly 
finance  And  President  Kennedy's  legisla- 
tive strategists,  who  have  deliberately  re- 
frained from  pressing  the  health  issues  to 
any  showdown  this  year,  will  turn  on  real 
heat, 

COST  AND  COMPULSION 

All  this  pressure  Is  now  expected  to  over- 
come stony  resistance  among  conservatives 
who  object  to  the  cost  and  compulsory 
aspect  of  social  security  financing,  and 
among  doctors  who  see  a  step  toward  so- 
cialized medicine. 

Administration  lobbyists  are  concentrat- 
ing their  fire  on  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Comnnlttee.  where  a  medical  care  bill  must 
start  Its  trip  through  the  legislative  mill 
and  where  the  opposition  has  been  tough, 
"We've  changed  some  votes."  asserts  a  key 
lobbyist,  "though  I  don't  know  for  sure 
that  we've  changed  enough  " 

More  particularly.  Kennedy  aids  are  try- 
ing to  win  over  Committee  Chairman  Mills. 
an  Arkansas  Democrat  who  not  only  voted 
against  a  social  security  health  bill  last 
year  but  helped  author  the  Federal-State 
cost-sharing  program  that  Congress  enacted 
ln,T.tead  "If  we  can  get  Mills,  we've  auto- 
matically got  the  votes  we  need."  figures  one 
tactician  Officials  are  confident  the  issue 
can  be  negotiated  with  Mr  Mills,  even  if  It 
means  cutting  down  the  benefits  in  the 
President's  plan  for  the  sake  of  establishing 
a  principle. 

It's  too  soon  to  tell  If  any  special  pres- 
sure will  be  applied,  but  Kennedy  men  will 
at  least  appeal  to  the  Congressman's  sense 
of  party  responsibility,  working  through 
such  administration  supporters  on  the  com- 
mittee as  Louisiana's  Representative  Boggs. 
added  ammunition 

As  added  ammunition.  White  House 
lobbyists  are  counting  heavily  on  arguments 
that  the  Federal-State  plan  adopted  last 
year  Is  proving  inadequate  to  meet  old  folks' 
health  needs  In  the  first  6  months  of  the 
law's  operation,  report.s  A.=sistant  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary  Cohen,  only 
a  few  more  than  10.000  new  ailing  elderly 
people  received  State  medical  help.  States 
are  moving  very  slowly.  HEW  officials  con- 
tend, to  pick  up  their  part  of  the  burden. 

"A  lot  of  Congressmen  went  home  last 
year  thinking  they'd  taken  care  of  the  old- 
sters' medical  problems,  and  found  them- 
selves still  on  the  spot,"  remarks  a  key  con- 
gressional staff  men.  "Now.  some  of  them 
are  almost  eager  to  vote  for  the  social  se- 
curity plan." 

As  an  indicator  of  the  support  for  the 
social  security  health  plan,  some  lawmakers 
from  supposedly  conservative  districts  are 
getting  some  surprising  result.s  in  polls  of 
the  home  folks. 

Republican  Representative  Widnall  of 
New  Jersey,  expressing  astonishment  at  a 
20-percent  response  to  60,000  general  ques- 
tionnaires mailed  out,  reports  a  62  5-percent 
yes  vote  for  the  proposal,  Pennsylvania's 
GOP  Representative  Schneebeli  reports  a  59- 
percent  vote  in  favor  of  the  social  security 


approach,  .And  a  poll  by  Republican  Rep- 
resentative HosMER,  of  California,  while 
finding  constituents  opposed  to  Federal  aid 
for  teachers'  salaries  and  thought  labor 
needed  more  regulation,  simultaneuusly 
came  up  with  a  53-percent  yes  response  on 
the  social  security  question 

better  mobilization? 
By  next  year,  the  supporters  may  be  bet- 
ter mobilized  than  ever  Retired  Demo- 
cratic Congressman  Forand,  of  Rhode  Island, 
who  help)ed  father  the  plan  for  medical 
benefits  under  social  security,  has  Just  an- 
nounced formation  of  a  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens  for  Health  Care  Through 
Social  Security,  with  headquarters  on 
Capitol  Hill,  as  a  lobby  to  work  lor  the  goal 
its  name   specifies. 

The  present  stealthy  advance  of  this  j^ro- 
posed  boom  for  the  elderly  marks  a  come- 
back from  seeming  cisaster.  Last  summer, 
amid  the  heat  of  Presidential  politicking. 
t>oth  the  Senate  and  the  House  fought  off 
all  efforts — Candidate'  Kennedy's  included  — 
to  shoehorn  a  health  schedule  into  the  so- 
cial security  law.  This  year,  despite  the 
President's  placement  of  the  plan  high  on 
his  legislative  "must"  list.  Congress  has  gone 
no  further  than  to  hold  2  weeks  of  hearings 
on  it. 

Even  apart  from  any  sociahzed-medicine 
danger,  there's  genuine  apprehension  among 
many  lawmakers  as  to  where  this  new  plunge 
might  take  the  social  security  system  in  the 
long  rtin. 

"Anything  we  okay  alone  this  line  will  be 
Just  a  foot  in  the  coor."  frets  a  key  W*ays 
and  Means  Committee  member.  "It  could 
end  up  costing  more  billions  than  anyone 
has  been  talking  about,"  Another  influ- 
ential Congressman  worries  ".hat  social  se- 
curity tax  Increases  necessary  to  pay  for 
possible  expansions  of  a  health-care  pro- 
gram, aloi.g  with  other  tax  boosts  already 
scheduled,  would  bring  a  revolt  by  the 
public  against  the  whole  scK?ial  security 
system. 

The  Congressmen  who  are  worrying  about 
even  the  early  costs  of  a  health  plan  under 
social  security  note  that  the  administration 
already  has  been  having  trouble  with  its  cost 
estimates.  Administration  officials  have 
conceded  that  their  first  figures  on  the  cost 
of  nursing  home  care  were  too  low, 

Leonard  Larson,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  labels  Mr  Ken- 
nedy's plan  unpredictably  but  extremely 
expensive"  J,  Douglas  Colman.  speaking 
for  the  Blue  Cross  private  health  insurance 
plans,  contends  the  administration's  cost 
estimates  are  "hazardously  low"  for  all  but 
the  first  year  or  two  of  operation. 

Next  year's  battle  over  health  care  for 
the  aged  will  revolve.  Initially  at  least, 
around  the  administration's  plan  now  hang- 
ing fire  in  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee This  calls  for  payment,  out  of  a 
special  social  security  account,  of  certain 
health  bills  for  any  or  all  of  14,2  million 
persons  aged  65  and  over  who  now  are 
eligible  for  social  security  pensions — 
whether  they  need  the  help  or  not  The 
benefits:  Up  to  90  days  of  hospital  care  for 
one  illness,  after  an  out-of-pocket  cost  to 
the  patient  of  $20  to  $90;  180  days  of  skilled 
nursing-home  care  for  one  illnes.s;  240  home 
health  service  visits  a  year;  and  hospital 
out-patient  expenses  that  amount  to  more 
than  $20  apiece  Cost  of  the  package,  by 
administration  estimates,  wouid  be  $11  bil- 
lion in  the  first  full  year  of  operation,  rising 
to  $2  6  billion  by  the  year  2000 

TWO-WAY   TAX    BOOST 

To  collect  the  necessary  funds,  the  admin- 
istration proposes  a  two-way  increase  in 
social  security  taxes  paid  by  workers  and 
their  bosses.  First,  the  maximum  amount  of 
each  worker's  taxable  wages  would  be  in- 
creased to  $5,200  a  year  from  the  present 
$4,800.     In  addition,  the  tax  rate  would  be 
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bt>osted  by  one-quarter  of  a  percentage  point 
each  on  employer  and  employee;  the  pres- 
ent rate  l3  3  percent  apiece.  This  would 
pluck  an  additional  maximum  of  $13  a  year 
from  the  paycheck  of  a  worker  now  covered 
by  social  security,  and  a  like  amount  from 
his  employer's  cash  register.  This  Increase 
would  be  piled  atop  already  scheduled  tax 
boosts  which  would  take  the  top  annual 
social  security  paycheck  bite  from  $144  each 
for  a  worker  and  his  employer  now  to  $222 
starting  In  1968. 

By  comparison,  what  Mr.  Mills  fashioned 
last  year  with  the  help  of  Oklahoma's  Sen- 
ator Kerr,  was  a  program  to  fatten  Federal 
public-assistance  payments  to  the  States: 
the  increase  was  earmarked  for  medical 
benefits  for  needy  old  people.  As  envisioned 
by  its  authors,  the  plan  could  be  stretched 
to  cover  as  many  as  12  million  of  the  nearly 
17  million  persons  aged  65  and  over,  whether 
they  are  on  social  security  rolls  or  not. 

First,  Uncle  Sam  agreed  to  put  up  50  per- 
cent to  80  percent  of  an  added  $12  a  month — 
a  stun  raised  Just  this  year  by  Congress  to 
$15 — for  Increased  medical  benefits  to  be 
made  available  to  some  2.4  million  Americana 
alre.idy  getting;  Federal-State  old-ace  as- 
sistance: the  top  payment  in  which  the 
United  States  will  share  now  stands  at  $80 
a  month  per  Individual.  Second,  under  a 
new  medical  assistance  program  the  Gov- 
ernment undertook  to  shoulder  50  percent  to 
80  percent  of  the  cost  of  certain  health  bene- 
flr.s  offered  by  the  States  to  as  many  as  10 
million  more  senior  citizens  who,  though  not 
on  public  assistance,  might  find  the  cost  of 
an  illncjs  more  thnn  they  could  afford.  The 
total  Federal  bill,  it  was  estimated,  might 
climb  as  high  as  $165  million  In  the  first 
full  year  that  all  States  had  some  sort  of 
plan  working. 

CLAIMS   AND  CHARGES 

Though  the  Kerr-Mills  plan  is  less  than 
a  yo.ir  o'd.  its  prrformr.nce  to  date  has  al- 
ready brought  botli  claims  of  success  and 
charges  of  failure. 

The  American  Medical  Association,  which 
sees  the  evil   of  socialized  medicine  lurking 
in  the  administration  proposal.  Insists  that 
the  record  of   State  participation  so  far  Is 
"remarkable     proof"     that     the     Kerr-Mills 
plan  is  working.     The  doctors'  group,  along 
with  other  opponents  of  the  social  security 
plan,    insists    the    1960    law    in    combination 
with  the  spread  of  private  health  Insurance 
plans  will  take  care  of  the  problem  by  reach- 
the  old  people  who  really  need  medical  help. 
HE'W    officials    take    a    less    hopeful    view. 
Their  calculations  show  that  about  half  the 
43    States   already   offering   medical    help   to 
old-age     assistance     recipients    have     taken 
legislative  steps  to  improve  these  programs, 
and    three    States   have  started   giving  such 
aid  to  needy  old-age  assistance  beneficiaries 
for  the  first  time.    But  State  adoption  of  the 
other  half  of  the  Kerr-Mills  plan  is  moving 
more    slowely.       As    of    mid-August,     HEW 
statisticians   reported   that    14    States    were 
operating.  In  some  form,  medical-assistance 
plans  for  the  aged  not  on  old-age  assistance 
roles:    eight   more  States   have   adopted   the 
necessary    legislation    and    hope    to    have    a 
program  working  by  next  year;  and  another 
eight  States  have  legislation  pending  or  have 
enacted  a  procjram  but  no  funds  for  it.     Ac- 
tion on  plans  in  19  more  States  "Is  not  antic- 
ipat.«d,"  HEW  officials  claim. 

DRUGS     AND     DENTURES 

Furthermore,  they  add,  many  State  plans 
fall  far  short  of  the  glowing  list  of  benefits 
set  forth  in  the  law  as  eligible  for  Federal 
matching  funds;  these  range  from  full  hos- 
pital services  down  through  doctor  and  den- 
tist bills  and  the  cost  of  doctor-prescribed 
drugs  and  dentures.  One  example  cited: 
Kentucky  limits  hospital  stays  to  6  days,  has 
a  two-call  limit  on  physicians'  services,  and 
a  ceiling  of  $48  a  year  on  dentist  bills  cov- 
ered.   HEW  Secretary  Rlblcoir  complains  un- 


equal treatment  from  State  to  State  is  "not 
fair  to  the  elderly." 

Mr.  Ribicoff  warns,  too,  of  a  "fantastic 
drain"  on  hard-pressed  State  treasuries  If 
the  present  plan  ever  is  broads  iied  to  cover 
the  major  share  of  medical  costs  for  the 
aged.  He  forecasts  a  possible  $1  blUlon-a- 
year  price  tag,  with  the  States  having  to  pay 
Just  under  half  of  this. 

Declares  a  report  by  the  special  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Problems  of  the  Aged, 
headed  by  Democratic  Senator  McNamara,  of 
Michigan,  an  ardent  backer  of  social  security 
financing:  "The  States  already  are  experi- 
encing difficulty  in  financing  other  essential 
programs.  •  •  •  The  danger  emerges  there- 
fore that  the  economic  burden  of  the  medi- 
cal assistance  for  the  aged  program  will  tend 
to  restrict  the  scope  of  benefits  and  the  aged 
population  to  be  covered,  and  thus  fail  to 
meet  the  long-range  legislative  intent  of  the 
program," 

Added  to  all  this  pressure  on  Congress  is 
the  steady  growth  in  the  number  of  old  folks, 
many  of  them  demanding  help  with  medical 
bills.  Since  1950,  the  65-and-over  popula- 
tion has  climbed  by  nearly  4.5  million  to 
around  17  million:  by  1970,  it's  expected  to 
top  20  million.  More  and  more.  Congress- 
men report,  the  elderly  have  become  a  fbr- 
mldable  politic.il  bloc. 

Climbing  medical  costs  are  also  keeping 
the  health  i.ssue  hot.  This  p.ist  June,  the 
medical  care  category  of  the  Government's 
constimer  price  tndex  stood  at  168  8  percent 
of  the  1947-49  average,  3  9  percent  above  the 
level  of  a  year  earlier  and  far  over  the  105  4 
percent  reading  for  June  1950.  In  the  sajne 
10-year  period,  the  total  cost  of  living  ladex 
rose  from  101.8  percent  of  the  1947-49  aypr- 
age  to  127.6  percent. 
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EXTENSION'  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31.  19C1 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  repre- 
senting the  second  lamest  federally  im- 
pacted area  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
I  can  attest  to  its  problems  in  providincj 
proper  education  for  the  thousands  of 
children  in  the  Rome-Utica-Oneida, 
N.Y.,  region. 

Employing  nearly  13.000  individuals. 
Griffiss  Air  Force  Base  rivals  Idlewild  In- 
ternational Airport  in  size.  Althou|;h 
possessing  assets  cons?rvatively  valued 
in  excess  of  SUO  million,  this  installa- 
tion pays  no  local  real  estate  taxes. 
Therefore,  for  those  affected  school  dis- 
tricts. Federal  assistance  in  lieu  of  taxes 
is  fully  justified.  For  over  a  decade,  the 
Federal  Government  has  reco.s,'nized  this 
responsibility.  Therefore.  Public  Laws 
815  and  874  should  be  extended  without 
delay. 

Moreover,  it  is  equally  important  to 
continue  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  whereby  qualified 
young  people  receive  the  opportunity  for 
higher  education  despite  lack  of  fund.s 
During  my  service  in  the  Congress,  I 
have  been  glad  to  make  information 
available  on  this  program  to  all  high 
school  graduates  in  my  district.  In  this 
age   of   rapidly   expanding   technolog:^'. 


education  has  received  increased  recog- 
nition as  one  of  our  Nation's  foremoc-.t 
assets.  It  would  be  tragic  to  permit 
either  or  txDth  of  these  worthy  programs 
to  falter  because  of  an  attempt  to  use 
them  as  a  political  gimmick  to  enlist 
support  for  ma.ssive  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. These  measures  deserve  favor- 
able consideration  by  the  Congress  and 
should  not  be  jeopardized  in  any  way 
because  of  pressures  for  new  and  un- 
charted programs  in  areas  of  question- 
able responsibility. 


George  Whelan  Anderson,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW     YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  31,  1961 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
1.  the  great  Borough  of  Brooklyn  in  the 
city  of  New  York  was  accorded  a  signal 
honor  by  our  President  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  of  her  native  sons  to  a  high 
position  in  the  defense  forces  of  the  Na- 
tion. Cn  June  22,  1961,  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  announced  the  nomination 
of  Vice  Admiral  Anderson  as  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations.  He  .succeeded  Adm 
Arleigh  Burke  in  that  position  on  August 
1.  1961. 

George  Whelan  Anderson.  Jr..  was 
born  on  December  15,  1906.  in  Brooklyn. 
N  Y .  son  of  George  W.  and  Clara 
( Green >  Anderson  He  attended  Brook- 
lyn Preparatory  School,  and  entered  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md., 
from  his  native  State  in  1923.  Gradu- 
ated and  commissioned  ensign  on  June  2. 
1927,  he  subsequently  advanced  in  rank 
to  that  of  rear  admiral,  to  date  from 
August  1,  1954.  He  served  in  the  rank 
of  vice  admiral  from  May  1,  1957.  until 
January  18,  1958,  and  on  September  14. 
1959,  he  again  a&sumcd  the  rank  of  vice 
admiral. 

Following  graduation  from  the  Naval 
Academy  in  1927,  he  remained  there  for 
the  short  course  in  aviation,  before  re- 
porting to  the  U.S.S.  Cincinnati,  on 
which  he  served  as  a  junior  ofliccr  until 
1930.  He  was  then  ordered  to  the  Naval 
Air  Station.  Pensacola,  Fla.,  for  flight 
training  and.  designated  naval  aviator 
in  October  of  that  year,  was  ordered  to 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  for  duty  in  the  avia- 
tion units  of  the  U.S.S.  Concord  and 
U.S.S.  Raleigh,  successively. 

Between  1933  and  1935  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  flight  te.st  division  of  the 
Naval  Air  Station.  NOB.  Norfolk,  Va  . 
after  which  he  had  duty  afloat' with 
Fighting  Squadron  2,  based  on  tb.c  US  S 
Lexington.  He  was  detached  from  that 
squadron  with  orders  to  the  Newport 
News  iVa.)  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  where  the  U.S.S.  Yorktown  was 
building,  and  joined  that  aircraft  car- 
rier on  her  commissioning  on  September 
30.  1937  From  the  fall  of  1939  until 
early  1940  he  was  attached  to  Patrol 
Squadron  44,  Patrol  Wing  4,  based  at 
Seattle,  Wash. 
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He  was  next  assigned  to  the  plans  di- 
vision, Bureau  of  Aeronautics.  Navy  De- 
partment, Washington.  DC  ,  and  while 
there  participated  in  the  formulation  of 
the  American  aircraft  program  for  World 
War  II.  This  included  as.sociation  with 
wartime  agencies  charged  with  produc- 
tion and  allocation  of  all  US  aiicraft. 
and  planning  the  aircraft  aspects  of  the 
expansion  of  naval  aviation  For  his 
liaison  work  with  the  Army  Air  Force 
while  in  that  assignment,  he  received 
a  letter  of  commendation  from  the  War 
Department,  with  authorization  to  wear 
the  Army  commendation  ribbon. 

In  March  1943  he  again  reported  to 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
Dock  Co  .  this  time  to  as.sist  in  fitting  out 
the  new  US  S  yor;cfourz—CV- 10— and 
became  navigator  and  tactical  officer 
when  she  was  commis.'^ioned  on  April  15. 
1943.  He  was  aboard  that  aircraft  car- 
rier during  her  early  action  m  the 
Pacific,  and  received  a  letter  of  com- 
mendation, with  authority  to  wear  the 
commendation  ribbon,  from  the  com- 
mander m  chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  for 
outstanding  services  from  August  15  to 
November  1.  1943.  while  attached  to  the 
U.S.S    Yorktoun. 

He  is  also  entitled  to  the  ribbon  for 
and  a  facsimile  of  the  Presidential  Unit 
Citation  awarded  the  U  SS.  Yorktown 
for  "extraordinary  heroism  in  action 
against  enemy  Japanese  forces  in  the  air. 
at  sea,  and  on  shore  in  the  Pacific  war 
area  from  August  31.  1943.  to  August  15, 
1945. ■• 

He  next  had  duty  as  plans  officer  on 
the  staff  of  commander  aircraft.  U.S. 
Pacific  Fleet,  and  for  ■exceptionally 
meritorious  conduct  a>;  head  of  the  plans 
division  of  the  staff  of  commander.  Air 
Force,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  during  the  pe- 
riod from  November  1943  to  March  1944." 
he  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit 

On  March  28.  1944.  he  reported  as 
assistant  to  the  deputy  commander  in 
chief.  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  and  Pacific 
Ocean  areas.  He  was  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal  for  "meritorious 
achievement— m  that  capacity — during 
operations  against  enemy  Japanese 
forces  in  the  Pacific  war  area,  from 
March  28.  1944.  to  April  16.  1945  " 

In  June  1945,  he  became  aviation  offi- 
cer in  the  strategic  plan.s  section  on  the 
staff  of  the  commander  in  chief,  US 
Fleet,  with  headquarters  at  the  Navy  De- 
partment, Washington.  DC.  As  such  he 
also  had  duty  as  Deputy  Navy  Planner 
on  the  Joint  Planning  Staff  Ordered  to 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. Navy  Department,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Permanent 
Joint  Board  on  Defense — Canada-United 
States — in  November  1946:  was  also  one 
of  the  Navy  members  of  the  Brazilian- 
United  States  Defense  Commi.ssion  and 
served  with  the  Joint  War  Plans  Com- 
mittee of  the  Joint  Staff 

In  July  1948  he  returned  to  sea  as  com- 
manding officer  of  the  US  S.  Mindoro. 
and  when  detached  from  that  anti- 
submarine carrier  in  August  1948,  re- 
ported for  instruction  at  the  National 
War  College,  Washington.  DC  Com- 
pleting the  course  there  in  July  1950.  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  commander,  Cth 
Fleet,  as  fleet  operations  officer.     In  De- 


cember 1950  he  transferred  to  the  staff 
of  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  in 
Europe — SHAPE — and  remained  there 
until  July  1952  as  the  senior  U.S.  officer 
m  plans  and  operations.  He  served  as 
commanding  officer  of  the  U.S.S.  Frank- 
hn  D  Roosevelt  for  a  year,  and  when 
detached  from  command  of  that  aircraft 
carrier  in  June  1953.  reported  for  duty 
in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. Navy  Department. 

In  July  1953  he  became  special  assist- 
ant to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  Washington.  D.C..  coiitinuing  to 
serve  in  that  capacity  until  July  1955. 
On  August  3.  that  year,  he  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  Formosa  Patrol  Force  with 
additional  duty  a.s  commander.  Fleet  Air 
Wing  1 — his  title  was  changed  late  in 
1955  to  commander.  U.S.  Taiwan  Patrol 
Force  He  was  Chief  of  Staff,  Joint 
Staff,  commander  in  chief,  Pacific,  from 
July  1956  until  May  1957.  when  he  re- 
ported in  the  rank  of  vice  admiral  as 
chief  of  staff  and  aid  to  the  command- 
er in  chief.  Pacific.  He  was  commander, 
Carrie:  Division  <].  from  July  1958 
until  September  14.  1959,  when  he  be- 
came commander,  6th  Fleet,  and  com- 
mander, naval  striking  and  support 
forces,  southern  Europe,  with  the  accom- 
panying rank  of  vice  admiral 

In  addition  to  the  Let- ion  of  Merit,  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal,  the  Commendation 
Ribbon — Navy — the  Commendation  Rib- 
bon— Army — and  the  Presidential  Unit 
Citation  Ribbon  with  one  star.  Admiral 
Anderson  has  the  American  Defense 
Service  Medal:  the  American  Campaign 
Medal:  the  Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign 
Medal  with  two  stars;  the  World  War  II 
Victory  Medal:  and  the  National  DeTense 
Service  Medal.  He  has  also  been 
awarded  the  Order  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, rank  of  honorary  officer,  from  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain. 

Admiral  Anderson's  official  address  i^ 
Brooklyn.  NY.  but  he  makes  his  home 
m  Washington.  D.C.  He  is  married  to 
the  foimer  May  Lee  Lamar  Sample,  of 
Pensacola,  Fla  .  and  has  two  sons.  Lt. 
George  W.  Anderson  III.  U.S.  Navy — 
class  of  1957 — and  Tliomas  Patrick;  a 
daughter,  Mary  Annette:  and  step- 
daughter.  Miss  Carolyn  Sample. 


West  Germany  and  West  Berlin  gather 
large  revenues  from  these  lotteries,  and 
we  would  do  well  to  profit  from  their 
example  in  these  days  when  our  financial 
resources  are  being  taxed  as  never  be- 
fore to  enable  us  to  meet  our  defense 
requirements.  Now,  more  than  ever. 
America  needs  a  national  lottery — es- 
pecially if  it  is  the  only  alternative  to 
higher  taxation. 


Lotteries   of    We$t    Germany    and 
West    Berlin 


Testimony  of  Congressman  Philip  J.  Phil- 
bin,  Third  Massachusetts  District,  Be- 
fore Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  and  Movements,  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  488,  To  Establish  a 
Temporary  Loan  Guarantee  Program 
for  the  1962  World  Sport  Parachuting 
Championship,  August  29,  1961 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

C-)F     NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31.  1961 

Mr  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  tell  the  Members  of  this  House  about 
the  government  lotteries  of  West  Ger- 
many There  are  two  ma.ior  regional 
lotteries  in  West  Germany,  and  an  addi- 
tional one  in  West  Berlin. 

The  total  gross  receipts  of  the  German 
lotteries  in  1960  amounted  to  about  one 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars.  The  net 
profit  to  the  government  in  that  year 
was  close  to  S50  million. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF     M.\SSACHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31.  1961 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec  - 
ORD.  I  desire  to  insert  testimony  which  I 
recently  gave  before  the  distinguished 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
International  Organizations  and  Move- 
ments, urging  Federal  encouragement 
and  support  of  the  1962  World  Sport 
Parachuting  Championship  to  be  held  at 
Orange.  Mass. : 

Testimony  of  Congre.ssm.in  Philip  J  Phil- 
bin.  Third  M.\ss.'\CHr setts  District  Be- 
fore       SVBCOMMITTEE        ON        INTERN  ATION  .«.L 

Org.anizations  and  Movements.  House  For- 
FiCN  Affairs  Committee  on  Hovse  Joint 
Resolution  488.  To  Establish  a  Temporary 
Loan  Guarantee  Program  for  the  1962 
World  Sport  Parachvtinc  Championship. 
August   29.    1961 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  ol  the  com- 
mittee, as  author  of  one  of  the  bills  to  es- 
tablish a  temporary  loan  guarantee  program 
In  connection  with  the  1962  World  Sport 
Parachuting  Championship  to  be  held  at 
Orange.  Mass  .  I  am  very  thankful  indeed  lor 
the  expeditious  manner  in  which  this  out- 
standing committee  has  scheduled  hearings 
on  these  bills  and.  of  course,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  here  today 

In  my  opinion,  great  importance  is  at- 
tached to  this  scheduled  event,  which  is  the 
sixth  world  sport  parachuting  championship 
You  recall  that  you  previously  considered 
and  reported  what  is  now  Public  Law  86-796. 
providing  for  an  invitation  to  attend  this 
great  event  and  such  Invitation  has  been 
delivered  by  an  official  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Vienna  to  the  Parachuting  Commit- 
tee of  the  Federation  Aeronautique  Inter- 
nationale and  has  already  been  accepted  by 
15  or  more  nations. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  selection  of 
the  United  States  as  host  lor  1962  was  op- 
posed publicly  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
grounds  that  this  country  could  not  con- 
duct a  championship  parachuting  event  as 
well  as  the  three  previous  events  of  this 
type  which  were  held  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain 
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hs  planned,  this  sixth  championship  will 
be  the  largest  International  aviation  com- 
petition ever  held  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  championship  will  be  conducted 
over  a  26-day  period  in  August  of  1962. 
Fourteen  of  these  days  will  be  comi>etition 
days^ — the  remainder  scheduled  for  rest  and 
recreation  of  the  competitors.  It  is  expected 
that  from  15  to  20  nations  of  the  world  will 
be  represented  and  that  up  to  500,000  spec- 
tators will  attend.  In  1958,  600,000  people 
attended  the  fourth  biannual  competition 
at    Bratislavia,    Czechoslovakia. 

I  am  Informed  that  as  host  State,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  appro- 
priated $125,000,  and  that  $100,000  of  this 
appropriation  is  contingent  upon  at  least 
a  matching  amount  from  a  Federal  source. 

For  that  reason,  if  this  Important  cham- 
pionship is  to  be  assured  for  the  United 
States,  the  Congress  must  immediately  ap- 
prove legislation  guaranteeing  a  loan  by  pri- 
vate banks  to  the  nonprofit  championship 
corporation  in  an  amotmt  not  to  exceed 
$500,000. 

These  funds  would  be  employed  to  pro- 
mote the  championship  on  a  national  and 
international  level  and  as  operating  funds 
for  the  competition  period — August  9  to 
September  4.  1962.  The  $100,000  provided 
by  the  Commonwealth  will  be  allocated  for 
promotion  on  a  statewide  basis,  improving 
the  present  facility  and  planning  and  co- 
ordinating the  event. 

I  am  informed  that  management  consult- 
ants retained  by  the  commission  promoting 
the  event  have  estimated  that  if  the  cham- 
pionship is  promoted  on  a  modest  scale,  it 
will  gross  proceeds  sufficient  to  pay  all  the 
expenses   of    the    event. 

In  that  case,  of  course,  the  proposed  loan 
guarantee  of  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  inoperative  and  the  Government  would 
never  have  to  pay  out   1  cent. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  not 
be  concerned  even  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  underwrite  the  entire  obliga- 
tion because  I  feel  strongly  that,  apart  from 
promoting  international  good  will  and  en- 
couraging a  rather  unique  and  very  valuable 
sport,  there  are  extremely  vital  tones  of  the 
national  interest  Involved  in  this  proposal. 
The  Sjvlet  has  long  since  been  following 
the  policy  of  encouraging  and  supporting 
organized  sport  in  all  fields.  The  Soviet 
has  not  only  set  up  but  has  financially  sup- 
ported an  extensive  and  large  international 
program  in  Russia  itself  and  among  the 
satellites  to  promote  sports  of  every  kind, 
and  this  has  accounted  in  large  measure  for 
the  fine  showing  that  Russia  has  been  able  to 
m.ike  in  the  past  two  Olympic  games.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  this  type  of  activity 
has  been  strongly  subsidized  by  the  Soviet. 

But  as  meritorious  as  this  feature  of  the 
proposal  is,  I  am  not  arguing  for  the  pro- 
gram provided  for  by  the  bill  on  this  ground 
alone.  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  but 
another  field  in  which  we  should  and  must 
c.igerly  enter  into  determined  and  extensive 
competition  with  the  Soviet  and  other  na- 
tions of  the  world.  We  cannot  afford  to 
be  behind  any  nation  in  this  kind  of  ac- 
tivity. The  encouragement  of  sport  is  in- 
volved here,  to  be  sure,  but  so  is  the  entire 
g -jnut  of  competitive  activity  which  in  this 
time  of  stress,  anxiety,  and  pressure,  this 
Nation  must  be  prompted  to  engage  in  to 
retain  its  prestige  in  the  world,  adequately 
meet  Its  international  commitments,  and 
properly  defend  the  United  States.  In  the 
Soviet  world,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys 
are  engaged  in  parachute  Jumping  and  re- 
lated sports.  The  roll  is  growing  larger 
every  d.iy  so  that,  indeed,  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  millions  of  boys  are  participat- 
ing in  this  activity. 

Whether  you  call  this  activity  sport,  as 
it  certainly  is  viewed  in  one  sense,  or 
whether  you  call  it  preparation  for  national 
fitness   in   time   of   emergency   and   danger. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposal  is  of  such 
merit   as   to   be   mandatory   and    imperative. 

I  in  fact,  for  my  part,  do  not  see  how 
it  could  be  rejected  and  ignored  at  a  time 
when  the  Soviet  and  all  nations  In  the 
Communist  orbit,  are  forging  ahead  in  tills 
Important  field. 

Even  if  the  Congress  has  to  subsidize 
this  activity  and  the  bill  I  have  Introduced 
does  not  require  this,  but  calls  merely  for 
a  gtiarantee  with  definite  assvirance  of  re- 
pa\-ment.  I  would  still  feel  that  the  pro- 
posal w.:s  justified  and  should  be  under- 
taken  without  slightest  hesitancy  or  djelay. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  coaipet- 
Ing  with  the  Soviet  in  every  field  that  re- 
1  ites  to  our  total  national  potential  and 
If  we  fall  to  do  so,  through  inadvcrt«r.ce. 
miscalculation,  or  underestimation  of  our 
opponents,  we  will  live  to  regret  our  IncUfrer- 
ence  and  complacency  and  failure  to  under- 
stand the  stark  realities  of  the  world  in 
which    we    live. 

I  recognize  that  there  will  b:  some  who 
consider  this  proposal  as  a  waste  of  money, 
and  intrusion  by  the  Government  into  fields 
in  which  it  has  no  concern.  There  were  those 
who  opposed  Federal  support  of  the  Olympic 
games  on  thi.5  basis  Just  as  there  were  and 
are  tho-je  who  opposed  building  up  the  de- 
fense potentials  of  our  own  Nation  and  the 
free  world. 

There  are  those  who  very  clearly  under- 
estimate the  nature  of  the  threat  we  face 
and  perhaps  overestimate  our  own  potential 
even  as  they  languish  in  smug  complacency 
and  apathy  while  the  enemy  stands  with- 
out the  gates  and  Is,  In  fact,  entrenched 
within  the  gates  to  a  greater  degree  than 
many  people  are  willing  to  recognize. 

But  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Member?  of 
the  Congress  will  not  adopt  this  attitude. 
On  the  contrary,  I  hope  and  pray  that  we 
may  be  awakened  to  a  deep,  moving  aware- 
ness of  the  challenge  confronting  us  and 
act  In  this  matter  which.  In  Itself,  calls  only 
at  the  worst  for  assumption  by  the  GoTtrn- 
ment  of  relatively  m?nger  funds.  BM'  re;  cir 
o\=<>r.-^ll  strength  and  readiness  dangereiusiy 
declines  nnd  fa.Js  tc  kerp  pace  with  the  ruth- 
less forces  that  oppase  us  in  this  confused, 
perilous,  and  crucial  time  in  world  history. 
I  respectfully  urge  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  great  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House  that  this  bill  be  considered  and 
adopted  In  the  best  national  Interest  and 
that  this  Congress  go  on  record  as  favoring 
closing  at  least  this  part  of  the  gap  which 
presently  separates  us  from  the  powerful 
totalitarian  complex  that  Is  surreptitiously 
and  brazenly  working  for  our  destruction 
and  the  destruction  of  freedom  in  the  world. 

My  distinguished  and  able  colleague  Con- 
gressman JAME.S  A.  Bt-RKE  has  asked  me  to 
record  him  as  being  in  support  of  the  bill. 

I   re.-pectfully   urge   the   committee   tO|  re- 
port the  bill  Introduced  by  my  valued  Icol- 
league,  Congressman  Silvio  Conte;  in  •   i- 
district  the  event  will  be  held. 

I  also  ask  that  one  of  the  coauthors  of  the 
bill,  my  distinguished  and  able  colleakne. 
Congressman  Thomas  O'Neill,  may  liicjude 
his   views   in   the   Rkcord. 


Th 


e   lOCth   Infantry   Division 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THRUSTGN  B.  MORTON 

OF    KFNTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  31,  1961 

Ml-.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Defense  Department  launched  our 
Nation's  largest  military  buildup  since 


Uie  Korean  war.  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky  was  extremely  proud  to  pro- 
vide the  cornerstone  in  the  training  of 
thousands  of  young  fighting  men  under 
the  emergency  mobilization  program. 

In  recalling  the  •Centurymcn'  of  the 
100th  Infantry  Division  to  active  duty, 
the  Military  Establishment  paid  hifeih 
tribute  and  honor  not  only  to  the  excel- 
lence and  proficiency  of  the  division  but 
also  to  the  traditions  of  high  patnoti-sm 
and  sacrifice  which  Kentucky  has  al- 
ways displayed  in  the  face  of  national 
adversity. 

The  100th  Division,  a  unit  in  the  US. 
Army  Reserve,  consists  of  5  regiments 
whose  rosters  number  approximately 
3,000  men  in  44  Kentucky  communuies. 
The  "Centurymcn  '  will  report  for  duty 
on  September  26  at  I-'ort  Polk.  La.  Us 
primary  mission  will  be  to  establish  an 
Army  Training  Center  at  Fort  Polk  in 
order  to  expand  the  mobilization  train- 
ing base  of  the  Army. 

In  addition  to  the  100th  Division,  the 
Defence  Department  also  called  up  the 
304th  Military  Police  Unit— USAR— 
Bardstown.  and  two  Naiionai  Guard  out- 
fits, the  4i3Lh  Ordnance  Company. 
Frankfort,  and  the  3d  Medium  Tank 
Battalion,  Bowling  Green.  All  reporting 
October  1.  the  ordnance  company  will 
go  to  Port  Benning.  Ga..  the  military 
policemen  to  Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  and  the 
tankers  to  Fort  Kno.x,  Ky. 

Ihe  makeup  of  the  Century  D.vi^ion 
reflects  a  complete  cross  section  of  life 
in  Kentucky.  Its  members  include  bank- 
ers, college  educators,  attorneys,  truck- 
ers, clerLs,  farmers,  gi-ocers.  and  ri^^ht 
on  down  the  line.  Kentucky  fightmg 
men  have  always  been  in  the  forefront 
when  duty  called.  They  have  never  hesi- 
tated to  take  up  aims  during  crises. 
Kentuckians  spearheaded  the  advance- 
ment of  our  Nation  westward  beyond  the 
Allcghenies,  and  have  served  with  dis- 
tinction and  heroism  in  every  conflict 
involvins  our  Nation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during 
the  Civil  War.  Kentucky  oversubscribed 
its  quotas  for  service  in  both  the  Union 
and  Confederate  Armies.  It  is  also  in- 
teresting that  of  the  recent  order  calling 
up  some  76.000  reservists  and  National 
Guardsmen,  Kentucky  will  provide  about 
3.500  men  or  approximately  4.5  percent 
of  the  total.  Populatiorwi.se,  Kentucky 
provides  less  than  2  percent  of  the  na- 
tional population. 

Undoubtedly,  the  dislocations  of  active 
duty  will  impose  hardship  on  many 
members  of  the  100th  Division  and  their 
families.  The  sacrifices  which  these  citi- 
zen-soldiers have  been  called  on  to  make 
will  be  felt  in  innumerable  ways  in  their 
home  communities. 

The  attitude  of  the  100th  Division  is 
best  summed  up  by  its  commander.  Maj. 
Gen.  Dillmari  Rash,  who  commented. 
"This  job  is  ^one  we  have  been  training 
for,  and  we  are  going  to  give  them  a 
crackerjack  show." 

The  Century  Division,  which  saw  163 
days  of  froniline  action  in  France  and 
Germany  during  World  War  II  and  shat- 
tered two  centuries  of  military  history  by 
capturing  the  stronghold  city  of  Bitche, 
has  been  called  up  for  1  year.  It  has 
spent  several  years  becoming  a  training 
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organization,  and  it  is  to  this  mission 
that  it  is  now  assigned. 

The  excellence  of  the  100th  Divisions 
training  capabilities  is  exemplified  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  only  one  of  13  full 
training  divisions  called  to  duty  at  this 
time.  In  short,  the  division  is  the  best 
one  qualified  to  do  the  job. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Elvis  J.  Stahr. 
Jr.  himself  a  Kentuckian.  has  written 
to  each  member  of  the  Kentucky  con- 
gressional delegation  explaining  the  rea- 
sons why  the  100th  Division  was  called 
to  active  duty.  I  a5k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Secrctarj-  Stahr's  letter  to  me 
be  printed  in  the  Recced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DErARTMF.NT    OF    THE    ARMT, 

Wayh\ngton.  Augunt  28    1961 
Hon    Thrvston  B    Morton. 
VS.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Morton:  The  following  In- 
formation concerning  the  selection  of  the 
100th  Division  (Training)  for  mobilization 
and  subsequent  .stationing  at  Port  Polk  La  . 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  Army 
training  center  to  expand  the  moblllzatlrin 
training  base  for  the  Army  is  being  pro- 
vided to  you  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Kentucky  delegation  In  the  hope  that  It  will 
be  of  ajwlstance. 

The  selection  of  the  100th  Division  (Train- 
ing) for  mobilization  was  detemiined  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  in  ccxirdtnation 
with  the  Commanding  General,  U.S  Con- 
tinental Army  Command 

The  following  basic  criteria  were  utilized 
In  arriving  at  this  decision: 

(a)  The  unit's  reasonable  geographical 
proxlml'y  to  Fort  P.jlk. 

(b)  The  readiness  of  the  division  is  con- 
sidered higher  than  other  training  divisions 
located  within  a  re;isonable  dlstajice  of  the 
training  site. 

(c)  The  asfiig:ied  strength  is  high. 

(d)  The  division  has  actually  conducted 
highly  satisfactory  training  center  instruc- 
tion for  the  past  3  years  during  annuAJ  ac- 
tive  duty   for    training   at   Fort   Knox,   Ky. 

(e)  Tlie  annual  evaluation  of  this  division 
during  summer  training  has  cx)nslstently  re- 
flected a  high  state  of  readiness. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Elvis  J    Stahe.   Jr  . 
Secretarg  of  the  Army 


Burni  Ditch  Project :  Wronf  Place,  Wrong 
Time 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Augxist  31.  1961 

Mr,  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 30,  yesterday.  I  attended  the  Army 
Engineers"  hearing  on  the  proposed  har- 
bor project  in  northern  Indiana. 

This  hearing  was  held  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind..  and  was  conducted  by  Col.  Joseph 
A.  Smedley,  district  director  of  the  Chi- 
cago regional  office  of  the  Army  Engi- 
neers. 

I  am  hereby  submitting  the  testimony 
and  facts  which  I  gave  In  person  con- 
cerning my  opinions  and  recommenda- 
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tions  on  this  large  expenditure  of  tax- 
payers' money : 

Statement    or   Rat    J.    Madden.    Member    or 
CoNCRiss  or  Indiana,  at  Armt  Engineers' 
Hearii»c    on    BmNs    Ditch    Harbor.    Indi- 
anapolis. iND  .  ArGUBT  30.  1961 
Mr    Chairman:  The  building  at  public  ex- 
pense of  an  $86-mllllon  harbor  and  port  at 
the  proposed  site    just   east   of   Burns   Ditch 
would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
of  Indiana.     I   shall   briefly  state    the   com- 
manding  reasons   why   this    is  so 

First.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  a  harbor 
built  at  the  Burns  Ditch  site  would  be  of 
direct  benefit,  almost  exclusively,  to  the 
two  major  steel  companies.  Midwest  and 
Bethlehem  This  is  a  fact  which  is  clear 
on  the  face  of  the  sltuntlon  to  anyone  know- 
ing the  circunistnnces  TTiis  is  a  fact  which 
is  clearly  stated  by  the  Army  Engineers'  re- 
port which  as  1  understand  it,  Is  being 
reconsidered  by  this  hearing.  Although  I 
am  informed  by  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers 
officials  in  Washington  that  this  report.  "The 
Army  E:ipi:.eers'  Ir.terim  Rcp>ort  on  the 
Burns  Waterway  H.irbor.  '  dated  October 
1960.  in  th''lr  words,  is  no  lonfrer  considered 
a  report  "  becau.<ie  it  has  been  sent  back  to 
the  field  for  reex. am; nation 

According  to  liils  Army  Engineers'  report. 
57.3  percent  of  the  future  benefits  coming 
from  this  proposed  harbor  at  Burns  Ditch 
will  go  to  the  two  steel  companies,  namely. 
Midwest  SK-el.  a  wloLy  wried  subsidiary 
of  the  National  St««l.  and  Bethlehem  Steel. 
On  page  19  paragraph  57,  the  report  states 
the  estimated  average  annual  l>enef:t  will 
be  $8  157  000  Of  this  amount,  general  cargo 
or  shipping  ex-lusive  of  steel  mill  operation 
would  account  for  only  >217.0O0  The  en- 
tire balance  would  be  accounted  for  by  coal, 
iron  ore,  and  limestone  shipments  for  use 
bv  the  two  8te«l  mills  on  the  premises. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  fall  to  see  the  justifica- 
tion for  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  public  money  to  provide  a  harbor 
and  port  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  these 
two  wealthy  and  powerful  steel  companies. 
Moreover.  I  find  it  additionally  absurd  to 
provide  such  a  harbor  in  an  area  where  only 
one  relatively  small  piece  of  Industry  now 
exists.  I  might  also  say  that  the  ardor  of 
the  steel  companies  to  construct  the  prom- 
ised steel  mills  Is  le^is  than  pressing  at  the 
moment,  so  It  would  seem  public  invest- 
mei:t  m  a  B':rnp  D.tch  Harbor  w:iuld  be  a 
risky  venture,  at  least,  even  If  building  a 
harbor  at  public  expense  for  the  almoet  sole 
tise  of  two  steel  companies  were  otherwise 
Justifiable  .\s  an  elected  Representative,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  for  one,  am  not  willing  to  en- 
dorse the  expenditure  of  public  funds  fc«- 
a  risky  and  special  Interest  serving  private 
project. 

S^-condlT.  Mr  Chairman.  I  think  there  is 
pood  evidence  to  indicate  that  because  of 
the  character  of  the  lake  itrelf.  the  Burns 
Ditch  l(^atlon  on  Lake  Michigan  is  simply 
not  suitable  for  a  harbor  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out  that  the  great  In- 
diana sand  dunes  are  high  and  deep  at  the 
Burns  Ditch  site  precisely  because  the  cur- 
rents of  the  lake  waters  placed  them  there 
and  continue  tu  shift  siuid  and  other  ma- 
terials to  this  point.  Again,  I  think  the 
evidence  on  Its  face  raises  serious  questions 
about  the  economics  of  maintaining  a  port 
at  a  point  of  maximum  buildup  of  lake 
deposits.  For  the  lake  currents  carry  south- 
ward, stone  and  earth  from  the  west  banka 
of  the  lake  and  deposit  them  on  the  south 
banks,  almost  precisely  at  the  Burna  Ditch 
site.  The  Burns  Ditch  location  is  at  the 
southern  tip  of  the  500-mile  north  to  south 
sweep  of  storms  and  winds  coming  from  tlie 
north  and  northwest.  Hence  the  terrific 
sand  and  depK>6it  fill  at  this  point. 

I  would  encourage  the  Army  Englneera, 
In  their  reevaluatlcn  of  thla  Burna  Ditch 
Harbor  proposal,  to  fully  report  on  the  prob- 
lems which  certainly  must  come  from  the 


continuing  deposit  by  the  currents  of  sand, 
pieces  of  rock,  and  other  debris.  Erldence 
of  the  great  force  of  the  currenta  in  this 
area  is  i^rovided  by  the  Army  Engineers  In- 
terim report  of  October  1960  to  which  I  have 
referred  earlier.  In  appendix  P.  paragraph 
45,  it  states  that  at  this  part  of  the  lake, 
there  Is  a  dominant  east  to  west  lateral 
transport  of  sand  and  other  matter,  and 
that  the  effect  of  the  projection  of  a  har- 
bor into  the  lake  at  the  Burns  Ditch  site 
Will  result  each  year  In  the  erosion  of  27,000 
cubic  yards  of  sand  west  of  the  harbor  and 
equivalent  fill  to  the  east  of  the  harbor. 
Tills  seems  to  me  good  evidence  of  the 
doubtful  economy  of  maintaining  a  harbor 
at  this  iite.  Also,  it  should  lie  pointed  out 
that  these  facts  atxjut  the  cvirrent  indicate 
the  harbor  would  cause  increased  fill  at  the 
State  park,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  dras- 
tically harming  its  beaches.  This  Dunes 
State  Park  Is  now  self-supporting,  but  it 
may  well  be  asked  if  It  could  still  continue 
to  supiKirt  itself  without  State  tax  aid  when 
faced  with  the  expensive  costs  of  keeping 
the  sandlill  from  ruining  its  beaches. 

Ab  >ve  all.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  difficulty 
cau.'-ed  m  llic  Burns  Ditch  area  by  the  lake 
currents,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  strong  reason 
for  considering  the  feasibiUty  and  advisabil- 
ity of  locating  the  proposed  F>ort  further 
west  in  Lake  County.  I  shall  mention  this 
uga.n  at  the  close  cl  my  remarks. 

The  third  reason  why  I  am  opposed  to  the 
proposed  spending  of  W6  million  or  more 
of  public  funds  for  the  construction  of 
a  hartKir  at  Bums  Ditch  Is,  very  frankly , 
becavise  such  an  exj>enditure  would  be  ex- 
tremely wasteful  and  lli-advlsed  at  this  time. 
1  hardly  need  remind  anyone  here  that  the 
Federal  Government  Is  spending  some  »88 
biliion  In  the  next  fiscal  year  and  will  In- 
cur a  budget  deficit  of  close  to  $5.5  billion. 
The  distinguished  Representative  In  Ckjn- 
gress  from  the  Second  District,  Mr  Halleck, 
has  almost  daily  reminded  us  all  of  the  need 
to  cut  out  nonessential  expenditures,  and  I 
sometimes  wonder  about  the  consisterwiy  of 
urging  economy  as  minority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  while  endorsing  as 
Second  District  Congressman,  expenditures 
for  a  project  which  would  prlmarUy  serve 
two  special  interests  and  for  which  neither 
the  Justification  nor  feasibility  has  been 
established 

I  have  heard  talk  of  course,  that  the  State 
of  Indiana  would  be  willing  to  "go  it  alone" 
and  build  the  harlx)r  without  Federal  as- 
sistance. This  too  makes  me  wonder  at>cut 
the  urgency  which  leads  the  Burns  Ditch 
supporters  to  push  the  harbor  at  any  cost — 
whether  It  be  by  further  burdening  the 
already  o\ertuxed  citizens  of  Indiana  or  by 
a  shared  expenditure  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  strongly 
oppo.scd  to  this  proposed  location  of  a  harbor 
and  port  at  Burns  Ditch  because  It  is  not 
economically  Justifiable  In  this  time  of  In- 
crea.sed  national   defense  prepwiratlon. 

I  cannot  find  in  any  of  the  recent  hearings 
by  the  Army  Engineers,  testimony  reveal- 
ing the  fact  that  efforts  to  construct  a 
major  harbor  on  the  southernmost  point  of 
Lake  Michigan  has  been  tried  at  different 
Intervals  for  125  years. 

On  July  4.  1837.  Senator  Daniel  Webster 
made  a  Fourth  of  July  speech  at  Michigan 
City  on  the  occasion  of  launching  the  pre- 
liminary efforts  to  establish  a  major  hartxjr 
tn   this  region. 

In  1836.  the  Government  began  work  of  Im- 
proving and  expanding  a  harbor  at  Michigan 
City  and  appropriated  »20,000. 
In  1837,  an  additional  appropriation  wai 

made  of  $30,000. 

In  1840,  a  third  appropriation  was  made 
and  the  harbor  work  went  on  under  the 
charge  of  Captain  Stockton  of  the  Army 
and  appropriation  was  made  amounting  to 
»60,733, 
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In  1849,  another  appropriation  by  the 
Government  of  $25,000. 

In  1852,  another  appropriation  of  $25,000. 

Then,  for  a  period  of  years,  the  Govern- 
ment abandoned  all  work  on  the  harbor  and 
for  more  than  14  years  it  lay  a  useless  wreck. 
The  primary  difficulty  having  been  the  terrific 
storms  which  swept  down  from  the  500-mile 
north  to  south  stretch  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Again  in  1865.  the  Michigan  Harbor  Co., 
through  subscriptions,  spent  $100,000  for 
piers  and  other  work  in  order  to  make  a 
{permanent   major   harbor   at  Michigan   City. 

In  1867,  the  Congress  again  appropriated 
the  jum  of  $75,000. 

^^e  must  remember  a  $25,000  appropriation 
in   1850  compares  to  $200,000  today. 

These  above  facts  were  taken  from  the  his- 
tory of  this  area,  procured  from  the  Library 
of  Congress  in  Washington,  D.C.  I  mention 
them  merely  to  remind  the  taxpayers  of 
Indiana  that  the  present  well-promoted 
project  did  not  start  with  the  administration 
of  Gov.  Harold  A.  Handley. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  should  be  a 
major  harbor  in  northern  Indiana,  and  it 
should  be  constructed  where  it  will  best 
serve  the  people  of  Indiana.  I  believe  for 
the  reasons  I  have  stated  in  part  here  today, 
that  the  proposed  port  and  harbor  should 
be  constructed  in  the  industrial  Calumet 
region  where  it  could  also  serve  the  State 
of  Indiana. 

1.  Where  it  would  serve  many  industries 
and  businesses  already  established,  and  not 
simply  serve  one  industry,  steel,  which  is  only 
promised  and  which  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  is  not  even  working  at  maximum  levels; 

2.  Where  adequate  land  for  additional  steel 
mills  and  other  industries  could  be  made 
available  by  filling  in  along  the  shore; 

3.  Where  lake  currents  and  the  constant 
buildup  of  debris  would  not  be  likely  to  pro- 
vide difficult  problems  to  keeping  the  port  in 
operation; 

4.  Where  the  feasibility  of  a  deepwater 
port  and  harbor  has  already  been  shown  by 
extensive  study; 

5.  Where  large  numbers  of  skilled  workers 
and  thousands  of  idle  and  part-time  workers 
now  reside. 

The  last  time  the  Lake  County  steel  mills 
operated  at  100  percent  for  an  extended 
period  was  in  1946,  immediately  after  World 
War  II.  During  the  last  several  years,  the 
Carnegie-Illinois,  Inland  Steel,  and  Youngs- 
town  Sheet  &  Tube  in  Lake  County  have 
operated  as  low  as  46  percent,  but  with  auto- 
mation, increased  efficiency,  and  modern 
inventions,  the  outlook  for  a  100-percent 
improvement  in  the  present  steel  production 
capacity  is  very  remote.  The  construction 
of  a  $80  million  harbor  to  promote  two  addi- 
tional steel  mills  in  this  area  will  bring 
about  further  additions  to  the  unemploy- 
ment and  relief  rolls  of  northwest  Indiana. 

Mr.  Chairman,  about  a  month  ago  I  filed 
a  request  with  the  Public  Works  Committee 
In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  a  reso- 
lution for  an  exhaustive  Army  Engineers 
survey  of  the  possibility  of  a  major  deep- 
water  harbor  located  in  the  area  adjacent  to 
Hammond,  Whiting,  and  East  Chicago  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  bordering  the 
Illinois-Indiana  State  line.  I  wish  to  here- 
with incorporate  with  my  remarks  a  letter 
which  the  Honorable  Charles  A.  Buckley, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  received 
from  MaJ.  Gen.  William  F.  Cassidy,  U.S. 
Army,  Director  of  Civil  Works.  The  same 
speaks  for  itself. 

I  also  wish  to  incorporate  with  my  remarks 
a  copy  of  the  resolution  which  was  passed 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  on  August  24, 
1961,  wherein  this  committee  requested  a 
review  and  survey  of  the  Hammond,  Whiting, 
and  East  Chicago  shoreline  for  the  purpose 
of  expanding  its  harbor  facilities  as  men- 
tioned above. 


The  First  7  Months :  President  Kennedy 
and  the  87th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday .  August  31.  1961 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speakei".  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  my  August  newsletter 
deahng  with  the  first  7  months  of 
President  Kennedy's  administration  and 
the  87th  Congress.  ,1 

The  newsletter  follows:  || 

As  the  87th  Congress  drives  toward  ad- 
journment, I  think  you'll  be  interested  in  a 
summary  of  our  first  7  months'  work  under 
the  Kennedy  administration.  Here's  how  it 
looks  from  W^ashington : 

Although  the  threat  to  Berlin  is  the  major 
concern  here.  President  Kennedy  has  made 
clear  that  his  purpose  is  to  bolster  the  Na- 
tion's strength  In  order  to  meet  crises  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  as  well  His  speech 
on  Berlin  drew  bipartisan  support.  Con- 
gress responded  quickly  to  his  call  for  $3  5 
billion  for  a  military-civil  defense  buildup, 
authority  to  raise  draft  calls  and  order  some 
Reserve  units  to  active  duty  By  increasing 
our  conventional  forces.  President  Kernedy 
seeks  to  give  us  an  alternative  between  sur- 
render and  nuclear  war  He  wants  to  dem- 
onstrate to  Khrushchev  that  we  meftn  to 
stand  firm  in  Berlin  and  that  we  intend  to 
negotiate  from  strength,  not  weakness,  in 
other  trouble  spots  of  the  world. 

The  Berlin  crisis  emphasizes  the  shift  in 
attention  of  the  administration  from  do- 
mestic to  foreign  problems.  When  the  Presi- 
dent took  office  in  January,  recession  and 
unemployment  were  in  the  headlines.  Then 
the  Congo,  Laos,  Cuba,  especially  Berlin, 
changed  that.  As  General  MacArthur  told 
the  President  during  his  recent  visit,  "Well, 
the  chickens  have  come  home  to  roost,  and 
you  happen  to  live  in  the  chickenhouse" 
In  spite  of  troubles  abroad,  CongreSB  has 
made  a  record  of  solid  achievement  oai  do- 
mestic legislation  in  the  first  half-year  of 
the  administration. 

Ten  of  the  President's  sixteen  priority  bills 
have  been  written  into  law.  Five  were  re- 
quested in  Mr.  Kennedy's  program  for  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  growth: 

1.  Thirteen- week  extension  of  unetoploy- 
ment  benefits. 

2.  Aid  to  needy  children  of  Jobless  |work- 
ers. 

3.  Area  redevelopment  program  to  ei^cour- 
age  industry  and  jobs  in  hard-hit  com- 
munities. 

4.  Increase  in  minimum  wage  to  $1.25  and 
extension  of  coverage  to  3  5  million  new 
workers 

5.  Improved  social  security:  Miaimum 
pension  raised  from  $33  to  $40:  more  bene- 
fits for  widows;  male  workers  can  now  draw 
reduced  benefits  at  age  62. 

Other  major  requests  now  law:  The  pro- 
gram to  curtail  feed  grain  surpluses — ^which 
has  sharply  cut  corn  production — extended 
for  1  year.  A  new  Office  of  International 
Travel  to  encourage  foreign  tourists  to  visit 
the  United  States.  Seventy-three  more  Fed- 
eral Judgeships  including  two  for  Indiana 
via  a  bill  I  cosponsored  with  Senator  Hahtke. 

Also  enacted:  A  highway  bill  which  will 
finance,  largely  through  new  highway  user 
taxes,  completion  of  the  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highway  System  by  1972  as  scheduled. 

An  omnibus  housing  bill  providing  35-year. 
3-percent-downpayment  loans  for  low  and 
moderate  income  houses  and  20-year,  limited 
interest   loans   up  to  $10,000   for  honoie   im- 


provement; 100,000  units  of  low-income 
housing:  expansion  of  urban  renewal  to  pro- 
vide $75  million  for  grants  to  States  and 
localities  for  city  planning.  $650  million  in 
loans  to  local  communities  to  help  improve 
water,  gas.  and  sewage  plants;  $2  8  billion  in 
loans  to  help  colleges  build  dormitories  and 
dining  trails 

The  pickup  in  the  economy  has  economists 
saying  were  out  of  the  recession,  another 
boom  is  possible.  What  worries  those  who 
support  the  Kennedy  program  for  economic 
growth  is  this:  The  gain  in  Jobs  has  been 
moderate  despite  the  encouraging  increase  in 
output.  More  than  5  million  Americans  still 
can't  find  work.  In  our  own  Third  District 
uiaemployment  remains  the  No  1  problem- 
July  reports  showed  some  10.700  jobless  in 
the  South  Bend-Mishawaka  labor  market 
alone.  This  amounts  to  115  percent  of  tlie 
work  force — highest  percentage  in  Indiana 
Coming  months  will  tell  whether  we  can  re- 
duce hard  core  unemployment,  bring  about 
the  spurt  In  economic  growth  we  need  to 
maintain  our  industrial  lead  over  the  Com- 
munist world. 

My  greatest  satisfaction  this  year  has  been 
to  announce,  jointly  with  Senator  Hartke. 
award  of  Federal  contracts  in  the  Third  Dis- 
trict worth  more  than  $50  million  Stude- 
baker-Packard  Corp  in  June  won  contracts 
totaling  over  $27  million  for  military  trucks 
Earlier,  Studebaker-Packard  was  successful 
bidder  to  supply  Federal  civilian  agencies 
with  passenger  cars  worth  $4,480,321  Ben- 
dix-Mishawaka  will  do  most  of  the  work  on  a 
new  $20  million  contract  for  the  Navy's 
surface-to-air  Typhon  missile  The  project 
may  ultimately  run  to  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  I  was  glad  also  to  lend  a  hand 
to  the  U.S.  Rubt>er  Mishawaka  plant  which 
recently  won  a  contract  for  Polaris  missile 
casings  and  to  consolidate  op)erations,  will 
transfer  a  aepartmcnt  from  Providence.  R.I  . 
to  Mishawaka. 

With  foreign  aid  legislation  prominent  in 
the  news.  I  think  it  essential  to  keep  two 
major  points  In  mind: 

1  Without  an  adequate  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, an  economic  and  political  vacuum  wiU 
be  created  in  the  underdeveloped  nations 
which  Communist  imperialism  will  certainly 
fill. 

2  Over  80  percent  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  funds 
are  spent  right  in  this  country  for  goods  and 
services. 

While  I  support  President  Kennedy's  aid 
program,  as  I  did  President  Eisenhower's,  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  our  foreign  aid  opera- 
tions overseas  should  be  conducted  more 
efficiently  and  effectively.  That's  why  I  sent 
a  letter  on  behalf  of  30  House  Democrats 
asking  Foreign  Aid  Chief  Henry  Labouisse 
for  detailed  answers  to  four  questions 
Here's  a  New  York  Herald-Tribune  article  of 
August  7,   1961,  concerning  the  letter 

"FOREIGN     AID     BACKERS     ASK     END     OF     WASTE 

SEEK  ASSUR-^NCES   BY   PROGRAM   CHIEF 

"Washington.  August  6 — Thirty  House 
Democratic  supporters  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's tS8  billion  long-range  foreign  aid 
program  sought  assurances  today  that  the 
money  will  not  be  wasted. 

"They  asked  Aid  Director  Henry  B  Labou- 
isse in  a  letter  what  steps  he  planned  to  take 
to  prevent  any  further  bad  planning,  waste, 
and  unsuitable  projects.  They  also  asked 
what  he  intended  to  do  about  firing  unsatis- 
factory aid  officials. 

"Their  statement  came  as  Assistant  Sen- 
ate Democratic  Leader  Hubert  H  Humphrey. 
of  Minnesota,  and  Senator  Kenneth  B  Keat- 
ing. Republican,  of  New  York,  spoke  out  on 
behalf  of  the  most  controversial  feature  of 
the  Presidents  aid  plan. 

"CO>fTROVERSIAL    FEATtJllE 

"The  provision  would  commit  Congress  to 
a  5-year  aid  program  not  subject  to  annual 
appropriations  as  required  in  the  past     This 
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long-range  financing  feature  faces  a  tough 
fight  In  the  House  and  in  the  Senate  which 
is  now  working  on  the  aid  bill. 

"The  Senate  opened  debate  on  the  aid  bill 
last  week.  The  House  will  take  up  the  bill 
later. 

"Senator  Kkating  said  In  a  statement  that 
long-range  aid  planning  was  of  crucial  Im- 
f>ortance. 

"BIRI-IN    crisis    CITED 

"Senator  HrrMPHRFY  declared  in  a  separate 
statement  that  the  Berlin  crisis  had  under- 
lined the  need  for  consistent  long-term  aid 
planning 

The  letter  by  the  30  Democrats  pointed 
up  congressional  concern  about  the  long- 
range  feature  of  the  President's  aid  pro- 
gram Most  of  the  group  consider  them- 
selves liberals  and  are  firm  supporters  of 
the  aid  program 

"But  they  told  Mr  Labouisse  there  had 
been  'documented  instances  of  liad  plan- 
ning, waste,  and  unsuitable  projects  '  They 
asked:  "What  specifically  will  be  dune  to 
prevent  the  repetition  of  such  instances;'" 

"CONSTRUCnVIXY    CRITICAL 

"The  group,  which  represents  16  States, 
prefaced  Its  query  t  j  Mr  Labouisse  by  say- 
ing it  agrees  that  the  President's  foreign  aid 
program  is  both  essential  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  consistent  with 
the  de.slres  of  the  American  people  to  en- 
courage economic  development  and  strength- 
en free  political  lnstltuti;in8  In  other  na- 
tions • 

"But  they  aald  their  duty  to  be  "construc- 
tlveiy  critical'  prompted  four  questijns.  in- 
cluding the  one  on  how  waste  will  be 
stopped. 

"They  also  wanted  to  know  what  will  be 
done  to  make  sure  aid  goes  to  the  people 
who    need    It;     how    private    bu."^lnes8    firms 


will  be  i>rotected  against  expropriation  or 
currency  blocking,  and  what  steps  have 
been  or  will  be  taken  to  remove  aid  officials 
'yrhose  performance  is  unEatisfactory.' 

"Representative  John  Bjudemas.  Demo- 
crat, of  Indiana,  spokesman  for  the  group, 
said  that  although  lis  members  be'.ieve  in 
foreign  aid.  'we  are  also  convinced  that  our 
aid  program  abroad  can  be  conducted  more 
efficiently  and  eflecllvely.'  " 

The  new  Soviet  feat  of  orbiting  a  man 
around  the  world  i<jr  25  ho'.irs  is  more  dra- 
matic evidence  that  in  the  sirviggle  wi'h  the 
C'lHimunist  w  pr.d.  brainpower  is  indispen- 
sable. That  s  why  I  feel  those  who  insist  on 
denying  help  to  American  education  where 
It  Is  really  needed  are  playing  Russian  rou- 
lette with  our  national  security 

It's  tJierefore  a  tragedy  that  President 
Kennedy's  three  education  bills  are  still 
mired  down  In  tlie  Hou^e  and  Senate.  Tliese 
bil'is  would:  (1)  provide  graiits  to  States  for 
more  classrooms  and  or  Ix-itcr  teachers'  sal- 
fiTles;  1 2)  provide  loaiis  and  grants  to  col- 
leges for  academic  facilities  plus  scholar- 
ships for  needy,  able  students.  (3)  extend 
the   National  Defense  Education   Act. 

If  Congress  fails  Ui  get  a  chance  to  vote 
on  these  bills,  the  losers  will  be  American 
students  and  the  national  Interest,  the  win- 
ners. Mr  Khrushchev  and  the  Communist 
leaders,  who  are  continuing  to  press  their 
cnnr.trles  ahead  scientifically  and  Indus- 
trially 

In  Nfw  York  City  a  few  weeks  ago,  I 
stood  on  street  corners  talking  to  youny 
g.ing  leaders  who  know — though  still  in  their 
teens — all  abovii  murder  and  r  >bbery  and 
narcotics.  The  night  our  congressional  sub- 
caminlttee  visited  Brooklyn,  a  17-year-old 
boy  was  beaten  to  death  over  a  dime. 

I'm  convinced  that  juvenile  delinquency 
is  a  problem  that  must  be  solved  at  the  local 


level,  not  by  the  Federal  Government.     But 

j-outh  crime  is  becoming  so  serious  in  many 
areas  that  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  help 
local  communities  tackle  It.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Robert  Kennedy  and  Secretaries  Gold- 
berg of  Labor  and  RitaicoS  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  have  all  testified  In  support 
of  the  bill,  which  would:  (1)  finance  pilot 
projects  to  find  better  techniques  to  combat 
delinquency,  and  make  the  findings  available 
nationwide.  i2)  help  train  more  specialists 
to  deal  wltli  delinquents  and  youthful  of- 
fenders 

During  our  visit,  one  18-year-old  girl  told 
us  it  would  take  Just  "three  steps  from  my 
stoop"  to  find  narcotics  In  New  York.  Pe'w 
of  us  realize  what  Jungles  of  crime  exist  in 
some  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  our  country. 

A  new  frontier  in  TV  has  been  opened  by 
WNDU-TV  with  its  "Washington  Tie-Line" 
series.  At  ^^■NDU'5  request  I  have  been  re- 
cruiting people  with  significant  Jobs  tn 
Washington  for  interviews  with  questioners 
on  the  other  end  of  a  long-distance  line  in 
South  Bend.  First  guest,  appropriately,  was 
Federal  Communications  Commission  Chair- 
man Newton  Mlnow.  fresh  from  his  famous 
debut  speech  in  which  he  described  much  of 
TV  as  a  "wasteland"  and  called  for  more 
public  service  programs — like  "Tle-Llne." 
Next  puest  was  the  new  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  de- 
Lesseps  S  Morrison.  The  Ambassador  spoke 
of  the  "Incomplete  reyolutlon"  In  Latin 
America  and  the  task  facing  the  United 
States  In  helping  bring  both  social  reform 
and  economic  progress  to  the  rich  but  trou- 
bled continent  south  of  us.  Appearing  on 
August  5.  MisE  Pamela  Tumure.  press  secre- 
tary to  Mrs  Kennedy,  talked  of  her  exciting 
Job.  which  requires  both  long  hotirs  and 
much  tact  in  dealing  with  the  White  House 
news  corps. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FniDW.  Sfitfmrf'r  1.  ^^^'A 

TTie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore.  Mr.  McCormack. 

The  Chaplain.  R«v  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D  D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Philippians  4:  6:  In  everything  by 
prayer  and  supplication,  with  thanksgiv- 
ing, let  your  requests  be  known  unto  God. 

Almighty  God.  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
refreshing  and  sustaining  ministry  of 
prayer  when  our  spirit  becomes  languid 
and  faint  and  we  are  tempted  to  grow 
weary  in  well-doing. 

Help  us  to  hold  with  increasing  tenac- 
ity of  purpose  aiid  fond  affection  to 
those  great  promises  in  Thy  Holy  'Word 
which  will  inspire  us  to  carry  on  with 
renewed  f  aitli  and  hope. 

Show  us  Uiat  we  may  be  able  to  sur- 
mount all  our  difficulties  and  meet  life 
courageously  and  victoriously  il  we  have 
Thy  grace  in  our  hearts. 

Grant  that  daily  we  may  give  encour- 
agement and  cheer  to  those  who  wander 
iii  the  region  of  despondency  and  whose 
lives,  under  the  pressure  of  anxiety  and 
care,  are  like  bruised  and  broken  reeds. 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal    of   the   proceedings 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  messape  in  writinn  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
o'Ac  of  his  secictarics.  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
and  joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  AugiLst  14.  1961 

H  R  845  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rate  of  special 
pen.^lon  payable  to  certain  persons  awarded 
the  Medil  of  Honor,  and  lor  other  purposes; 
and 

H  R  3279    An  act  to  Increase  the  maximum 
rates  of   per  diem   allowance   for   employees 
of  the  Government  traveling  on  official  b\isl- 
ness.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  Augtist  17.  1961: 

HR  181  An  act  to  amend  sections  3253 
and  8253  of  title  10.  United  States  Code; 

HR.  2203.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  exchange  certain 
property  in  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park, 
Colo.,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  2925.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  8.  1922.  as  amended,  pertaining  to 
Isolated  tract",  to  extend  Its  provisions  to 
public  sales; 

HR.  4321  An  act  to  amend  section  303  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  to  au- 
thorize the  transportation  of  dependents 
and  baggage  and  household  effects  of  certain 
retired  members; 

HR.  4323.  An  act  to  amend  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to 
special  pay  for  diving  duty,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  5228.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Porce  equipment  and  provide  cer- 


tain services  to  the  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  use  at  the  1962  Girl 
Scouts  senior  roundup  encampment,  and  fc«" 
other  purpoees; 

HJl  5518.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  Port  Raleigh  National  Historic  Site  in 
North  Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7445  An  act  making  appropriations 
lor  sundry  Independent  executive  bureavia, 
boards,  commissions,  corporatlcna,  agencies, 
and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1962,  and  for  other  ptirposes; 

HR.  7722.  An  act  to  amend  section  3579. 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
commissioned  officers  ot  the  Medical  Service 
Corps  may  exercise  command  outside  the 
Army  Medical  Service  when  directed  by 
proper  authority;  and 

H.R.  7851.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  Augtist  21,   1961: 

H  R  5954.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, and  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
19C2.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  August  25,  1961: 

H.R.  1452.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
a  portion  of  the  former  light  station  prop- 
erty in  Scituate,  Mass.: 

H  R  4786  An  act  to  provide  travel  and 
transportation  allowances  fc^  members  of 
the  National  Guard  and  reserve  comp>onents 
when  travel  Is  performed  In  an  active  duty 
or  Inactive  duty  training  status  In  compli- 
ance with  Federal  directives; 

H.H.  6587.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  crediting  of  cer- 
tain minority  service  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining eliglbllltT  for  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes; 
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H.R.  7189.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  compact  or  agreement  be- 
tween the  States  of  North  Dakota  and  Min- 
nesota with  respect  to  the  boundary  between 
such  States; 

H.R.  7721.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  adjust  the  legislative 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United  States 
over  lands  within  the  Fort  Sheridan  Military 
Reservation,  111.; 

H.R.  7725.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  reconvey  to  the  town  of 
Malone.  N.Y.,  certain  real  property  hereto- 
fore donated  by  said  town  to  the  United 
States  of  America  as  an  Army  Reserve  center 
and  never  used  by  the  United  States; 

H.J.  Res.  435.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  recognition  of  the  centennial  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  for  other  purposes;   and 

H.J.  Res.  436.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 
for    recognition    of    the    centennial    of    the 
establishment    of    the    national    system    of 
land-grant  universities  and  colleges. 
On   August  30,    1961: 

H.R.  1290.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernest 
Morris; 

H.R.  1612.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Ernest  Hay,  Wamego,  Kans.; 

H.R.  2656.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Leon  B.  Ketchum; 

H.R.  3227.  An  act  to  amend  section  1732 
(b)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  per- 
mit the  photographic  reproduction  of  busi- 
ness records  held  in  a  custodial  or  fiduciary 
capacity  and  the  introduction  of  the  same 
in  evidence; 

H.R.  4030.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
A.  St.  Onge; 

H.R.  4659.  An  act  to  establish  a  National 
Armed  Forces  Museum  Advisory  Board  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  authorize 
expansion  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution's 
facilities  for  portraying  the  contributions  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other   purposes: 

H.R.  4660.  An  act  to  authorize  modifica- 
tion of  the  project  Mississippi  River  between 
Missouri  River  and  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  dam- 
age to  levee  and  drainage  districts  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Kings  Laice 
Drainage  District.  Missouri; 

H.R.  6765.  An  act  to  authorize  acceptance 
of  an  amendment  to  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment of  the  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion permitting  investment  in  capital  stock; 

H.R.  6835.  An  act  to  simplify  the  payment 
of  certain  miscellaneous  Judgments  and  the 
payment  of  certain  compromise  settlements; 

H.R.  7038.  An  act  to  eliminate  the  right 
of  appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
First  Circuit; 

H.R.  7610.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joe 
Kawakami; 

H.R.  7724.  An  act  to  provide  for  advances 
of  pay  to  members  of  the  armed  services  in 
cases  of  emergency  evacuation  of  military 
dep>endents  from  oversea  areas  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R  7864.  An  act  to  dissolve  Federal  Fa- 
cilities Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  544.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962.  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  206.  An  act  to  facilitate  administra- 
t.ua  of  the  fishery  loan  fund  established  by 


section  4  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956. 
and   for   other   purposes; 

H.R.  1098.  An  act  to  amend  section  901  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
a  flag  shall  be  furnished  to  drape  the  casket 
of  each  deceased  veteran  of  Mexican  border 
ser\'ice; 

H.R.  1337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amelia 
Andreoli  D'Attorre; 

H.R.  1627.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Princess  Anne  County  School  Board,  Vir- 
ginia; 

H.R.  2111.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ben- 
jamin  Schoenfeld; 

H.R.  2429.  An  act  to  prohibit  destruction 
of,  or  injury  to.  certain  property  moving  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R,  3159.  An  act  to  permit  certain  for- 
eign-flag vessels  to  land  their  catches  of 
fish  in  the  Virgin  Islands  in  certain  circum- 
stances, and  for  other  purposes, 

H  R.  3222.  An  act  to  amend  section  4(a) 
of  the  act  of  April  1,  1942,  so  as  to  confer 
jurisdiction  on  the  municipal  court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  over  certain  counter- 
claims and  cross-claims  in  any  action  in 
which   such   court    has    initial    jurisdiction; 

H.R.  3296.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  nominate  citizens  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  to 
be  cadets  at  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy; 

H.R.  4639  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rear 
Adm.  Carl  H    Cotter; 

H  R.  5054.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wolf- 
gang Stresemann; 

H  R  5180.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Ferenc  Domjan  and  others; 

HR.  5321.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ameri- 
can President  Lines.  Ltd  .  Nitto  Shoseij  Co., 
Ltd  .  and  Koninklijke  Java-Chlna-Puket- 
vaart  Lijnen  NV     i  Royal  Interocean   Lljiesi; 

HR.5647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  ibavid 
C.  Thomas,  Robert  W.  Barber,  Milton  A 
Chacc,  and  Richard  F    Turner; 

H.R  5656  An  act  to  provide  for  reasoliable 
notice  of  applications  to  the  U.S.  cotujts  of 
appeals  for  interlocutory  relief  against  the 
orders  of  certain  administrative  agencies; 

H.R.  6495.  An  act  to  amend  the  Lift  In- 
surance Act  of  the  District  of  ColumbtT, 

HR.  6798.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  in- 
corjxjratlng  the  Washington  Home  for 
Foundlings  and  to  define  the  powers  otj  said 
corporation; 

H  R.  7044  An  act  to  amend  section  S5  of 
chapter  III  of  the  Life  Insurance  Acit  for 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  7154.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
regulate  the  keeping  and  running  at  K'lrge 
of  dogs;  I 

H  R  7265  An  act  to  amend  the  code  qf  law 
for  tlie  District  of  Columbia  so  as  to  prc'Vide 
a  new  basis  for  determining  certain  rafirital 
property  rights,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7707.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
Telesfor  Kostanecki: 

H  R.  8032.  An  act  to  amend  the  Healing 
Arts  Practice  Act,  District  of  Columbia,  1928, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HR.8033  An  act  to  amend  section  17  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  tO  au- 
thorize the  delegation  of  certain  duties  to 
employee  boards. 

The  message  also  announced  that  ihe 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H  R  256,  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act; 
and 

H.R.  7916.  An  act  to  expand  and  extend  the 
saline  water  conversion  program  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.  1656.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  50  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  transmission  of  bets,  wagers,  and  related 
information;   and 

S.  1657.  An  act  to  provide  means  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  combat  interstate 
crime  and  to  assist  the  States  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  their  criminal  laws  by  prohibiting 
the  interstate  transpyortation  of  wagering 
paraphernalia. 


FEDERAL  CONTROL  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr  DORN  Miv  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  addre.<^s  the  Hou.se  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  DORN  Mr  Speaker.  I  was  never 
more  proud  of  this  Hou.se  than  on 
Wednesday  when  we  rejected  Federal  aid 
to  school  construction  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing? vote  of  242  to  170.  The  House  thus 
rejected  decisively  this  first  step  in  Fed- 
eral control  of  education.  This  vote 
was  an  expression  of  confidence  in  our 
dedicated,  competent  teachers  through- 
out the  United  States.  It  was  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  our  local  school  boards  and 
trustees.  It  was  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
the  individual  citizen  It  was  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  local  government  and 
States  rights  which  is  the  foundation 
stone  of  our  American  democracy. 

It  now  seems  that  this  great  Hou.se  is 
the  only  institution  the  people  can  look 
to  with  any  confidence  to  prevent  na- 
tional brainwash,  to  prevent  national 
confonnity.  and  tc  prevent  a  Fasci.-t- 
type  totalitanani.sm.  This  Hou.se  and 
the  American  people  realize  that  if  we 
really  believe  in  freedom  and  individual 
liberty,  then  we  must  permit  the  indi- 
vidual and  local  government  a  maximum 
of  freedom.  We  must  have  confidence  in 
the  people  s  ability,  honesty,  patriotism, 
and  integrity  This  House  expre.ssed 
that  confidence  Wednesday  at  a  time 
when  .schools  were  opening  for  the  fall 
session  all  over  the  United  States  It 
came  at  the  psychological  time  It  was 
a  vote  for  real  education.  It  was  a  vote 
for  our  children  now  in  school  This 
vote  will  help  and  encourage  our  people 
to  look  to  themselves  and  to  develop 
themselves  according  to  their  own  edu- 
cational ideals. 

This  Hou.se  realized,  as  many  Socialists 
did  not.  that  the  Federal  Govei-nment 
does  not  have  one  dollar  to  give  for 
school  construction.  As  the  chairman  of 
our  Appropriations  Committee  so  ably 
pointed  out  recently  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  we  are  going  in  the  red  at  the 
rate  of  SI  million  an  hour.  24  hour^  a 
day. 

I  must  warn  this  House  that  the 
Socialist  and  bleeding-heart  liberals  will 
beat  the  bushes  this  fall  with  mislead- 
ing propaganda,  and  they  will  be  back 
again  next  year  with  grandiose  plans  for 
Federal  control  of  education.  We  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  them  at  the  grass- 
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roots  and  reject  again  their  fantastic 
schemes  and  machinations  for  the  con- 
trol of  our  teachers  and  the  minds  of  otir 
young  people.  Let  us  not  turn  the  clock 
back  to  dictatorship  and  womout 
socialism.  Let  us  move  forward  with  our 
present  system  of  education  which  has 
helped  make  the  United  States  the 
greatest  Nation  in  all  history 


on  Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL  JUNKETS  AID 
FOREIGN    AID 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addiess  th.e  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

Theie  was  no  objection 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  reports 
from  many  foreign  countries  indicate 
there  has  been  a  serious  slump  in  the 
number  of  American  tourists  this  year. 
and  consequently  a  drop  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  income  from  this  source 

But  the  British  and  Europeans  should 
take  heart — and  get  their  silverware 
polished — for  the  junketing  Members  of 
Congress  will  soon  be  on  their  way 

As  this  unlamentcd  session  shows 
signs  of  drawing  to  a  close,  the  corridors 
and  lounges  give  forth  .sounds  s;milar 
to  those  of  a  travel  burenu. 

So  be  of  good  cheer,  foreigners  A 
recordbreaking  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion giveaway  has  just  been  approved, 
with  back-door  financing  under  another 
name,  and  there  will  soon  be  an  ample 
number  of  Members  of  Congress  on  the 
way  to  your  shores,  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense, to  tell  you  of  the  i^ood  things  of 
life  that  are  in  store  for  you.  also  paid 
for  by  American  taxpayers. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY    NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  tmder  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  on  Wednesday  next  may  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objectioii 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PRINTING  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Printing  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  may  be  permitt.ed  to  sit 
during  general  debate  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahonia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  AND 

YOUTH   OFFENSES  CONTROL   ACT 
OF  1961 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  Mr  Bn.-.DEM^sl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  RrrorD. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BRADEMAS,  Mi  .==|-)faker.  in  re- 
spon.se  to  inquiries  from  some  of  my  col- 
leagues concerning  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act 
of  1961  H.R  8028'.  introduced  by  me 
and  passed  by  this  House  last  Wednes- 
day. I  would  like  to  lake  this  time  to  ex- 
plain an  amendment  to  the  bill  which 
we  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
during  debate. 

I  refer  to  the  phrase  and  with  em- 
ployment barriers  "  which  appears  m  sub- 
section '  a  '  of  section  2  on  paee  2  of  the 
bill.  Sub.section  'a*  of  the  "Findings 
and  policies  ■  reads  as  follows 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  of- 
r.MispS  dmimish  the  strength  and  vitality 
■'i  ;hc  i  p>^ple  of  our  Nation;  that  such  delln- 
queiicy  and  offenses  are  increasing  in  both 
urban  and  rural  communities:  that  such  de- 
lliiqiiency  and  ofTen.«;es  occur  dl.tproportl'TU- 
ately  am^ng  school  dropouts,  unemployed 
youth  faced  with  llmiteCi  opixirtunities  and 
with  employment  barriers,  and  yuuth  in 
deprived  family  situations;  and  that  pre- 
vention and  control  of  such  delinquency  and 
nfTen.se.s  require  nitensive  and  coordinated 
efforts  on  the  p.irt  of  private  and  govern- 
mental interests 

The  phrase,  "and  with  employment 
barriers,"  Mr  Speaker,  was  included  as 
one  of  the  subcommittee  amendments 
and  was  approved  oy  the  full  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  We  included  this 
phrase  in  our  findings  only  because  a 
number  of  wltnes.ses  testified  to  the  sub- 
committee that  in  some  States  laws 
which  place  minimum  age  limitations  on 
the  part-time  employment  of  children 
might  possibly  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
their  growth  and  development.  A  num- 
ber of  States  do  require  that  children  be 
of  a  certain  age  before  they  can  be  em- 
ployed full  time,  particularly  in  hazard- 
ous occupations 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  COVER- 
ING US.  PARTICIPATION  IN  IN- 
TERNATIONAL ATOMIC  ENERGY 
AGENCY.  1960— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  iH.  DOC.  NO.   233' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States: 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the  Joint 


Committee   on  Atomic  Energy   and   or- 
dered to  be  printed : 

To  the  Conarcss  of  the  United  States: 
I  transmit  herewith,  pursuant  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
Participation  Act.  the  fourth  annual  re- 
port covering  U.S.  participation  in  the 
International  Atomic  Enei'gy  Aeency  for 
the  year  1960 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The    White    House,    August   31.   1961. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  FOR- 
EIGN AID  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PfiESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   'H.  DOC    NO    234' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States: 
which  was  read  and.  together  with  ac- 
comi)anying  papeis,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  of  Means  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congres..s  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  the  fifth  annual  re- 
port on  the  operation  of  the  trade  agree- 
m.ents  program,  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gre.ss  pursuant  to  section  350<eitli  of 
the  TaniT  Act  of  1930.  as  amended. 

Developments  during  1960  presage 
bright  promise  for  the  continued  expan- 
sion of  world  trade.  U.S.  exports  rose  to 
a  historic  peak.  The  benefits  the  in- 
creased exports  brought  included  an  im- 
piovcmeni  m  our  balance-of-payments 
status.  Steps  taken  through  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to 
lower  barriers  to  trade  should  further 
enlarge  our  oversea  markets. 

The  continued  expansion  of  multilat- 
eral trade  remains  a  principal  objective 
of  the  United  States  in  carrying  out  our 
histoiic  trade  agreements  pi'ogram.  In 
pursuing  this  obiective  it  is  important 
that  we  apply  measures  that  will  sup- 
port and  advance  both  our  security  and 
economic  interests. 

Furtherance  of  a  sound  trade  policy 
requires  tl;at  we  increase  our  exp>orts  to 
assure  a  vigorous,  expanding  domestic 
economy.  It  also  requires  initiative  and 
foresight  in  meeting  problems  presented 
by  the  developing  countries,  by  the 
growth  of  regional  trading  organizations, 
and  by  the  acceleration  of  the  contin- 
uing Communist  offensive  in  the  field  of 
trade.  Solutions  to  these  complex  prob- 
lems must  be  sought  and  achieved  in 
cooperation  with  other  free  world  na- 
tions 

The  trade  agreements  program  rep- 
resents an  important  instrument  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  is  of  assistance  in  our 
efforts  to  meet  and  to  deal  with  the  chal- 
lenges to  our  economic  objectives. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House.  September  1.  1961. 


CHARLES  H.  BIEDERMAN— VETO 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  <H.  DOC. 
NO.   235' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore   the    House    the    following    veto 
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message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States : 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  herewith,  without  my 
approval,  H.R.  4640,  "For  the  relief  of 
the  estate  of  Charles  H.  Biederman." 

The  bill  would  waive  the  statute  of  lim- 
itations and  the  defense  of  res  judicata — 
the  same  issue  cannot  be  litigated 
twice — to  allow  the  Court  of  Claims  to 
render  judgment  on  a  claim  for  the  al- 
leged overpayment  of  Federal  income 
taxes  for  the  years  1936  through  1944. 
The  case  was  initially  settled  by  a  Tax 
Court  decision  on  the  basis  of  an  agree- 
ment between  representatives  of  the 
claimant  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. Subsequent  petitions  to  the  Tax 
Court  and  the  Court  of  Claims  to  reopen 
the  case  were  refused  in  both  instances. 

I  can  find  no  evidence  which  would 
justify  the  exceptional  handling  pro- 
posed for  this  case.  On  the  contrary,  the 
record  seems  to  me  to  indicate  that  the 
claimant's  rights  and  opportunities  were 
fully  safeguarded. 

The  taxpayer,  Charles  H.  Biederman, 
was  assessed  additional  Federal  Income 
taxes  and  penalties  for  1936  through 
1944  in  the  amount  of  $215,719.49.  The 
assessment  was  based  on  the  taxpayer's 
liability  for  tax  on  the  income  of  prop- 
erty he  had  placed  in  trust  for  his  chil- 
dren but  from  which  he  retained  income, 
and  on  his  failure  to  report  aoproxi- 
mately  $90,000  of  other  dividend  and  in- 
terest income. 

A  trust  company  which  was  appointed 
by  an  Ohio  court  as  guardian  of  the 
taxpayer's  estate  during  a  period  of  in- 
competency filed  a  petition  in  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  have  his 
tax  liabiUty  redetermined.  The  guardian 
and  the  Government  agreed  to  settle  the 
action  and  the  Tax  Court  on  August  26, 
1948,  decided  the  case  on  the  basis  of  this 
agreement.  The  agreement  involved 
concessions  by  both  sides;  the  taxpayer 
paid  only  $86,707.32  of  the  original  as- 
sessment. 

The  taxpayer  upon  return  to  compe- 
tency in  1950  attempted  in  both  the  Tax 
Court  and  Court  of  Claims  to  set  aside 
the  Tax  Court's  decision.  This  action 
apparently  stemmed  from  a  collateral 
court  decision  relating  to  the  legal  title 
to  the  trust,  as  distinguished  from  the 
tax  liability  for  the  income  therefrom. 
The  courts  rejected  his  petition  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  barred  by  the  statute 
of  limitations  and  the  doctrine  of  res 
judicata. 

All  the  evidence  indicates  that  the 
Guardian  Trust  Co.,  a  reputable  and 
experienced  institution,  acted  in  the  tax- 
payer's best  interests.  The  settlement 
agreement,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  resulted 
in  a  return  to  the  taxpayer  of  $129,000 
of  the  original  assessment  of  more  than 
$215,000.  Negotiations  preceding  the 
settlement  allowed  full  opportunity  for 
both  parties  to  present  and  evaluate  facts 
and  pertinent  Federal  tax  law.  In  the 
absence  of  extraordinary  circumstances, 
proper  administration  of  the  tax  laws 
demands  that  when  a  taxpayer  and 
the  Government  conclude  a  settlement 
agreement  which  becomes  the  basis  of 


final  court  decision  the  agreement  should 
remain  conclusive. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  Hottse,  September  1.  1961. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ob- 
jections of  the  President  will  be  spread 
at  large  upon  the  Journal  and  without 
objection  the  bill  and  message  will  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PUBLIC  "WORKS  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in  or- 
der on  Thursday  next  to  take  up  for  con- 
sideration in  the  House  the  public  works 
appropriation  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mi'^souri? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  no  idea  that 
I  will  object,  but  how  many  bills  are  we 
going  to  handle  on  Thursday? 

Mr.  CANNON.  My  understanding  is 
that  all  record  votes  will  go  over  until 
the  following  day. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  is  it  proposed  to 
get  the  foreign  giveaway  appropriation 
bill  out  of  the  way  by  that  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  comes  up  on 
Tuesday.  Wc  already  have  a  unanimous 
consent  agreement  to  consider  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  distingujished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations think  that  you  can  conclude 
general  debate  and  vote  on  the  foreign 
giveaway  bill  in  1  day? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  believe  it  is  under- 
stood by  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  that  the  House  will  meet  early 
tliat  day  and  make  overy  effort  to  dispose 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTOMOBILE  FUMES  AND 
LUNG  CANCER 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  1!  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gqntle- 
man  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection.  .1 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  very  much  interested  tn  an 
article  appearing  in  today's  Washington 
Post  regarding  the  possible  correlation 
between  exhaust  fumes  from  automobiles 
and  lung  cancer.  I  have  also  been  very 
much  interested  in  comments  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  pertaining  to  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thousands  of  times  on 
every  day  of  our  lives  air  passes  through 
our  nostrils  into  our  Iuns;.=;.  We  take  in 
some   15,000  quarts  of   air   per  day.    10 


times  as  much  by  weight  as  our  intake  of 
food  and  water  combined.  And  yet. 
careful  as  we  have  learned  to  be  of  the 
purity  of  these  other  essential  elements 
of  living,  we  give  too  little  thought  to 
the  quality  of  the  air  we  breathe. 

Today  we  are  being  forcibly  reminded 
of  the  importance  of  the  air  we  breathe. 
As  our  mctropohtan  areas  grow  larger 
year  by  year  and  our  industries  grow 
more  diverse  and  complex,  vast  quanti- 
ties of  wastes  of  all  kinds  are  thrown 
into  the  atmosphere  above  our  cities. 
There  they  intermingle  and  interact 
chemically,  activated  by  sunlight. 

And  there,  when  the  winds  do  not  blow, 
they  stay.  Our  millioi\s  of  urban  ai^.d 
suburban  dwellers  breathe  in  the  com- 
plicated mixture.    They  have  no  choice. 

What  harm  does  it  do?  Wc  are  just 
beginning  to  find  the  answers.  We  know 
that  in  extreme  circumstances  polluted 
air  can  kill.  We  have  reason  to  suspect 
that  breathing  polluted  air  may  have 
long-term  effects  on  our  health,  surpass- 
ing in  importance  anything  we  yet  can 
prove. 

Two  principal  lines  of  attack  have 
been  and  are  being  followed  by  the  re- 
searchers in  the  field.  The  first  is  to 
apply  methods  which  have  worked  so  well 
in  the  control  of  commu  licable  diseases. 
The  techniques  employed  are  those  of 
field  investigation  and  statistical  analy- 
sis. 

The  second  avenue  of  research  has 
been  and  is  to  study  the  biological  dam- 
age caused  by  certain  known  ingredients 
of  community  air  supplies.  Here  the 
scene  is  the  laboratory-. 

Thus,  research  into  the  health  effects 
of  air  pollution  applies  well-e.'=;tablished 
scientific  methods  to  a  problem  which  is 
little  understood  and  enormously  com- 
plex. 

Tjtc  impact  of  polluted  air  on  our 
health  appears  to  take  two  general  forms. 

The  first  is  more  dramatic,  better 
known,  and,  fortunately,  rarer — the 
acute  "episode"  resulting  from  a  deadly 
combination  of  manmade  pollution  and 
extended  periods  of  restricted  air  move- 
ment. 

The  second  is  subtler,  harder  to  ob- 
serve and  document,  and  very  little  un- 
derstood— the  cumulative  effect  of 
breathing  polluted  air  over  a  period  of 
years. 

A  third  type  of  effect,  acute,  and  tem- 
porary irritation  of  the  eyes  and  other 
membranes,  such  as  that  produced  by 
the  notorious  Los  Angeles  smog,  which 
may  or  may  not  prove  to  cause  long- 
range  health  damage,  is  nevertheless 
currently  recognized  as  a  highly  undesir- 
able phenomenon  causing  adverse  psy- 
chological effects 

Tho  "urbanization"  factor  in  death 
rates  is  well  established  and  recognized. 
Mortality  for  a  number  of  diseases,  no- 
tably arteriosclerotic  and  other  heart 
diseases  and  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
esophagus,  and  lung,  is  markedly  higher 
among  city  dwellers  than  among  rural 
people. 

The  causes  underlying  this  fact  of  con- 
temporary life  are  le.ss  clear.  Air  pollu- 
tion is  a  logical  suspect.  Probably  many 
factois  interact  to  produce  the  known 
result. 
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The  striking  rise  of  lung  cancer  as  a 
cause  of  death  in  most  of  the  industrial- 
ized parts  of  the  world  has  focused  in- 
tense public  interest  on  the  search  for 
its  cause.  As  is  well  known,  excessive 
cigarette  smoking  has  been  blamed  as 
at  least  a  contributory  factor. 

Less  widely  publicized  is  the  fact  that 
mortality  rates  for  lung  cancer  among 
urban  dwellers  are  significantly  higher 
than  among  strictly  comparable  rural 
groups.  Statistical  studies  now  under- 
way show  possible  parallels  between 
lung-cancer  rates  and  air-pollution 
indexes. 

A  numl>or  of  pollutants  found  in  coni- 
mumty  air  supplies  are  known  t-o  pro- 
duce cancer  in  experimental  animals. 
Currently,  solid  particles  taken  out  of 
the  air  in  eight  different  cities  are  being 
tested  for  their  ability  to  produce  cancer 
in  mice  Taken  together,  this  admit- 
tedly fragmentary  evidence  points  un- 
mistakably to  relationship  between  air 
pollution  and  lung  cancer  which  de- 
mands further  exploration  and  study 

Sulfur  oxides  in  the  air  are  known 
to  make  breathing  more  difBcult. 
Ozone,  another  irritant  gas  which  occurs 
in  community  air  supplies,  can  cause 
scarring  of  lung  tissue  in  animals  and 
can  produce  pulmonary  edema. 

Mr.  Speaker,  epidemiological  and  sta- 
tistical studies  show  parallels  between 
air  pollution  and  mortality  rates  from 
cancer  of  the  stomach  and  esophagus, 
similar  to  those  from  lung  cancer.  It 
seems  likely,  therefore,  that  the  medical 
effects  of  air  pollution  are  not  confined 
to  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  .sys- 
tems. 

Adding  up  the  evidence,  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  acute  air  pollution  can 
cause  death  among  the  aged  and  infirm 
and  serious  illness  m  the  general  popula- 
tion. It  is  possible  that  irritants  present 
in  air  cause  changes  in  the  tissues  of 
the  respiratory  tract  and  hamper 
breathing  Still  unproved  but  supported 
by  accumulating  evidence  is  the  theory 
that  air  pollution  contributes  signifi- 
cantly to  mortality  rates  of  many  of  the 
"urban"  diseases  of  contemporary  so- 
ciety, including  arterio-sclerotic  and  other 
heart  conditions,  and  cancer  of  the  lun? 
trachea,  stomach,  and  esophagus 

The  future  of  research  into  the  medi- 
cal effects  of  air  pollution  is  both  chal- 
lenging and  promising.  In  general  five 
areas  of  investigation  are  producing 
prospects  of  success. 

First,  the  field  investigations  and  sta- 
tistical studies  aimed  at  an  understand- 
ing of  air  pollution's  influence  on  the 
geographical  distribution  of  disease  and 
death  should  be  continued  and  inten- 
sified. 

Second,  the  associations  between  air 
pollution  and  the  functions  of  the  respir- 
atory system  should  be  systematically 
explored. 

Third,  the  associations  between  air 
pollution  and  the  various  cancers  and 
heart  conditions  previously  mentioned 
must  be  more  fully  explained. 

Fourth,  the  biological  impact  of  spe- 
cific pollutants  must  be  .studied  inten- 
sively. 

The  fifth  area  of  research,  although 
not  medical,  is  allied  with  the  medical 


research  fields.  This  is  the  area  of  re- 
search in  which  those  in  the  automobile 
field  seek  to  find  new  and  better  ways  of 
making  their  engines  run  cleaner,  emit 
less  fumes,  and  in  that  way  remove  a 
possible  cause  of  some  lung  cancer. 

The  automobile  is  now  the  only  major 
source  of  air  pollution  in  American 
cities  that  is  not  under  some  degree  of 
control.  Through  the  switch  from  soft 
coal  to  oil  and  gas  in  urban  industry, 
and  through  the  use  of  filters,  collec- 
tors, and  precipitators  on  industrial 
chimney  stacks,  smoke  and  soot  are  now 
kept  within  bounds  civic  officials  are 
willing  to  tolerate. 

We  do  not  need  to  banish  automo- 
biles from  the  city  in  order  to  reduce 
tlie  fumes  they  throw  into  the  air. 
There  are  practical  .solutions  for  the 
problein. 

The  trouble  comes  fiom  an  extremely 
small  but  very  potent  fraction  of  gas 
vented  through  the  crankcase  or  ex- 
hausted through  the  tailpipe.  The 
modern  internal-combustion  engine. 
tiiough  perhaps  the  most  efficient  ma- 
chine ever  built  for  public  use.  is  not  100 
percent  efficient.  Tiie  ga.soline  it  burns 
the  way  it  is  supposed  to  emerges  from 
the  cylinders  as  pure  water  and  carbon 
dioxide — the  harmless  products  of  com- 
plete combustion  But  even  a  perfectly 
tuned  automobile  engine  wastes  a  little 
fuel — about  2  percent  on  the  average. 

Nearly  half  of  this  waste  is  fuel  that 
pa.sses  through  the  encine  and  out  the 
tailpipe  without  burning  properly  This 
unburned  or  partially  burned  fuel  is  an 
important  source  of  hydrocarbons — the 
exhaust  products  that  chiefly  worry  pol- 
lution-control experts. 

Recently  an  engineering  committee  of 
the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion discovered  that  approximately  the 
same  amount  of  hydrocarbon  is  ex- 
hausted through  the  crankca.se;  some 
ga.soline  vapor  squeezes  between  the  pis- 
tons and  the  cylinder  walls,  and  eventu- 
ally makes  its  way  into  the  air  through 
a  vent  in  the  crankcase. 

Since  1954  the  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers Associations'  Vehicle  Combustion 
Products  Committee  has  examined  about 
100  ways  to  remove  hydrocarbon  from 
the  automobile  exhaust.  The  only  solu- 
tion seems  to  be  to  burn  up  the  hydro- 
carbons before  they  emerge  from  the 
tailpipe.  But  how?  The  ga.ses  are  far 
too  dilute  to  sustain  a  flame  at  ordinary 
exliaust-system  temperatures. 

Arvin  Industries,  a  manufacturing 
concern  in  Columbus.  Ind..  is  a  leader 
in  the  field  of  catalytic  mufflers.  Arvin 
has  a  proud  reputation  for  many  years 
as  an  extremely  efficient  organization. 
Its  manufacturing  operations  are  ex- 
tremely efficient  and  local  labor  has  pro- 
duced good  results  in  Arvin's  well- 
equipped  plants. 

Arvin  did  extensive  research  on  the 
catalytic  muffler  and  has  recently  offered 
a  catalytic  antismog  device  to  the  State 
of  California,  where  a  serious  smog  prob- 
lem exists. 

The  unit  fits  between  the  manifold 
exhaust  and  the  tailpipe  and  is  recog- 
nized as  the  leader  in  the  catalytic  muf- 
fler field.  Not  as  expensive  as  other 
models,    the   Arvin    muffler   has    proven 


efficient,  economical,  and  may  well  prove 
to  be  the  best  answer  to  automobile  ex- 
haust problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  example  I  have  set 
forth  shows  that  private  industry  is 
working  to  try  and  help  correct  the  air- 
pollution  problem,  to  do  all  in  its  power 
to  aid  in  the  solution  of  this  critical 
situation. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  seeing  that 
private  enteiprise  and  ingenuity  can 
help  solve  our  problems. 

But  more  help  is  needed.  We  must 
find  out  the  true  and  proper  correlation 
between  air  pollution  and  liuig  cancer. 
We  must  develop  information,  plan  an 
attack,  if  one  is  mandated,  and  see  that 
It  IS  carried  out. 

I"or  this  reason.  I  was  happy  to  note 
in  the  Washington  Post  that  Mr.  Ribi- 
coff is  taking  an  active  part  in  promot- 
ing and  pushing  the  continuing  research 
on  this  matter.  I  want  to  state  here 
that  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  his 
work  and  his  position. 

Certainly,  protecting  the  health  of  our 
Nation,  and  finding  the  answers  to  such 
grave  tjroblems  as  lung  cancer  are  im- 
portant. And  while  private  industries 
such  as  Arvin  are  doing  their  best  to  help 
correct  one  pha.se  of  the  problem,  there 
is  much  these  companies  cannot  do. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  SE>eaker,  it  is  my 
opinion  tiiat  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  should  get  all 
necessary  encouragement;  and  it  is  my 
intention,  in  the  next  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  introduce  legislation  that  will 
give  that  Department  the  money  and 
manpower  it  needs  to  complete  its  work 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Cer- 
tainly we  can;iot  afford  to  waste  even  a 
single  day  if  it  will  help  u^  find  the 
answers  to  the  problem  that  is  cancer. 


RESUMPTION  OF  NUCLEAR  TESTING 
BY  SOVIET  RUSSIA 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  so 
Washington  officialdom  is  surprised  and 
shocked — oh.  yes.  and  disappointed,  as 
well — over  Khrushchev's  announcement 
of  the  resumption  of  nuclear  testing  by 
Soviet  Ru.ssia? 

That  official  reaction  is  the  thing  that 
ought  to  be  shocking. 

Or  should  it  be.  in  view  of  the  dream- 
world existence  of  so  much  of  Wash- 
ington officialdom  for  so  long — going 
back  even  prior  to  one  President's 
whistle-stop  campaign  reference  to 
"Good  old  Joe"? 

With  respect  to  Khrushchev's  latest 
announcement.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
reportedly  said,  "This  business  of  the 
Soviet  Union  ought  to  soak  in  hard,  soak 
in  hard  everywhere." 

Which  raises  the  question  as  to  wheth- 
er the  indoctrination  course  of  GI's  on 
the  nature  of  international  commu- 
nism— recently  the  subject  of  so  much 
criticism  in  some  official  circles — ought 
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not  to  be  actually  extended  to  high  levels 
of  the  executive  branch. 

Now  that  it  has  been  formally  hinted 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  really  does  indulge 
in  "nuclear  blackmail"  and  even  dis- 
regards adverse  "world  opinion" — to 
which  the  United  States  supposedly  must 
always  kowtow — I  have  one  modest  sug- 
gestion to  offer. 

Why  is  not  someone  in  the  Govern- 
ment— I  mean  some  single,  intelligent, 
slightly  imaginative  individual — not  a 
new  department,  bureau,  or  agency — 
given  a  pencil  and  pad  and  told  to  write 
down  a  list  of  possible  "dirty  tricks" 
which  Khrushchev  and  the  other  leaders 
of  international  communism  might  con- 
ceivably pull  off  in  the  future. 

No  harm  would  be  done  if  this  memo- 
randum happened  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Communist  agents  since  I  am  sure 
their  bosses  already  have  such  a  list. 

By  having  such  a  document  at  hand 
possibly  American  leadership  would 
hereafter  have  their  surprise,  shock,  and 
disappointment  somewhat  cushioned  as 
the  Communist  skullduggery  unfolded. 

And  some  effective,  advance  counter- 
measures  might  even  be  devised. 


COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  CURRENCY 
RAY  M.  GIDNEY  SHOULD  RESIGN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  tlie 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
shocked  by  the  utter  and  complete 
breakdown  of  the  so-called  accord  be- 
tween the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Cunrency  which 
culminated  yesterday  in  the  district 
court's  refusal  of  a  motion  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  grant  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  in  the  merger  of  Continental 
Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  with 
City  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Mr. 
Gidney's  approval  of  this  merger,  in 
utter  disregard  of  the  opinion  cf  the 
Attorney  General  that  it  would  violate 
the  antitrust  laws,  is  fanning  the  fires  of 
merger  activity  throughout  the  country. 
The  only  logical  outcome  of  this  trend  is 
the  creation  of  one  giant  banking  system 
throughout  the  Nation.  That  is  a 
policy  which  this  administration  is  op- 
posed to  and  any  hangovers  from  the 
previous  administration  who  favor  a  na- 
tionwide branch  banking  system,  which 
can  only  lead  to  further  industrial 
monopoly,  should  resign  forthv.uth. 

MERCER  APPROVAL  BY  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE 
CURRENCY  GIVES  GREEN  LIGHT  TO  MONOPOLY 
IN    BANKING 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  financial  world  has 
taken  its  signal  from  tlie  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency.  It  will  now  proceed  to 
promote  mergers,  get  swift  approval  by 
tlie  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and 
then  proceed  with  the  transaction  to  the 
point  where  the  district  courts  will  re- 
fuse the  Attorney  General  any  efforts  to 
secure  temporary  restraining  orders. 
That  is  the  prospect. 

At  this  point  I  should  hke  to  include 
in  the  Record  an  article  appearing  in 
last  Sunday's  New  York  Times  entitled 
"Merger  Approval  Stirs  Bank  World." 


This   is   a   most   prophetic   article   and 
should  be  read  with  great  interest: 

[From  the  New  York  inmes.  Aug.  27,  19611 
Merger  Approval  Stirs  Bank  Worl©  Fed- 
E31AL  Backing  for  Step  in  Chicago  Puz- 
zles Bio  iNsTTrvTioNs  Hei;b — Has  A-ssault 
Ended? — Intervzntion  by  Tre.*sithy  Is  Re- 
ported To  Have  Been  Decisivit.  Fai  tor 

(By  Albert  L.  Kraus) 

The  green  light  given  by  the  Fedeml  Gov- 
ernment to  merger  of  the  City  N.itional  Bank 
of  Chicago  Into  the  Continental  Illinois  Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Is  puzzilr.g  the 
banking  Industry. 

Djes  It  mean  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Is  abandoning  its  frontal  astalilt  on 
further  mergers  in  banking? 

Does  It  mean  an  end  to  the  5-month-old 
accord  among  the  Attorney  General,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency?  Under  the  accord,  the 
Comptroller  agreed  to  defer  at'/prcval  of 
mergers  the  Department  of  Justice  indicated 
It  would  attack  in  the  courts. 

Does  it  mean  a  green  light  also  Jor  the 
expansion  efforts  ol  New  York  City  banks 
stiU  awaiting  Federal  supervisory   approval? 

These  are  some  cf  the  questions  that  have 
been  raised  Elncc  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency was  permitted  last  week  to  approve 
the  Continental  Illinots-City  National  merg- 
er. As  a  result  cf  his  action,  Conthiental 
minois  will  leapfrog  to  iirst  place  oter  the 
First  National  Bajak  of  Chicago. 

CHALLENGE    IN     PHILADELPHIA 

The  situation  Is  more  puzzling  because 
it  is  similar  to  one  in  Philadelphia  ttiat  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  challenged,  in  the 
courts.  There  the  Philadelphia  National 
Bank,  second  largest  In  the  city,  sought  to 
acquire  the  Gir.ird  Trust  Corn  EXphange 
Bank,  and  thus  to  ,ump  to  first  place  over 
Pirr,t  Pennsylvania  Bmking  St  Trust  Co. 

In  contrast  to  Chicago,  where  the  merged 
bank  will  r;'nk  as  the  9th  largest  In  the 
country,  the  Philadelphia  merger  would  pro- 
duce a  bank  ranking  only  as  the  IGUj. 

The  Comptroller  Rny  M  Gidney,  deecrlbed 
the  Chicago  approval  as  an  exception,  to  his 
undersiLuiding  with  the  Attorney  General. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Doiigl.as  Dillon.  He  said  it  should 
not  be  Interpreted  as  indicating  what  action 
might  be  taken  on  other  pending  merger 
applications.  • 

ACTION     BY    TRE.\SURY? 

lee  Loevineer.  hend  of  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion Of  the  Department  of  Justice,  indicated 
that  the  Department  might  ."^tiU  bring  suit. 
He  said  it  wns  the  Treasiuy  DcpartmeJU  that 
intervened  on  behalf  of  Continental  plinois 
and  City  K,i.tional  contc  ling  that  City  Na- 
tional had  lost  personnel  and  dcposjtts  as  a 
result  of  uncertainty  that  had  developed. 

In  almost  all  mergers,  some  persoruQel  and 
deposits  are  lost.  OfBcers  who  see  fewer 
opportunities  for  advancement  In  the  merged 
Insiitucion  are  apt  to  leave  for  greeaer  pas- 
tures. Companies  that  have  maintained 
balances  in  both  institutions  are  Ilke'.y  to 
pull  down  their  holdings. 

Nevertheless,  exrcpt  In  emergency  situa- 
tions, this  reason  hns  seldom  been  advanced 
as  Justification  for  supervisory  approval  of 
a  merger.  Nor  has  anyone  suggested  an 
emergency  in  Chicago. 

The  nature  of  the  reasoning  raises  the 
question  of  whether  a  similar  argument 
could  not  be  applied  by  the  Federal  Eecerve 
Board  to  Justify  merger  of  the  Manufacturers 
Trust  Co,  and  the  Hanover  Bank,  now  awT\it- 
Ing  Its  approval.  The  Hanover,  as  it;  quite 
common  in  such  cases,  has  lost  some  per- 
sonnel. 

Wall  Street  did  not  apparently  consider 
such  an  event  a  possibility.  Neither  Manu- 
facturers   nor     Hanover     shares    responded 


tn    the    announcement    about   the    Chicago 
merger. 

However,  both  the  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  and  the  National  Bank  of 
Westchester,  White  Plains,  whose  merger  Ls 
awaiting  the  Comptroller's  approval,  Inched 
up  In  price  In  the  over-the-counter  market 
where  bank  shares  are  traded. 

Other  Westchester  bank.s  were  marked  up 
also  on  the  theory  that  if  the  First  National 
City-Naiional  of  Westchester  merger  would 
the  other  banks  would  be  likely  candidates 
for  merger. 

Meanwhile,  reports  that  Mr.  Gidney  would 
be  stepping  down  from  his  office  on  Septem- 
ber 1.  were  strangely  muted  A  holdover  from 
the  Elsenhower  admlnlstrati'  n.  the  Comp- 
troller has  been  under  fire  from  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Kennedv  administration 

The  attacks,  however,  have  quieted  and 
there  were  reports  last  week  that  Mr  Gid- 
ney was  planning  Ui  address  the  national 
bank  division  of  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation at  its  convention  in  San  Francisco 
the  middle  of  October- 
Let  me  read  a  fev,  key  sentences  from 
thi.s  New  York  Times  report. 

The  first  question  raised  by  the  article 
is  the  following: 

Does  It  mean  that  the  Departmen*  of 
Justice  Is  abandoning  Us  frontal  assault 
on  further  mergers  In  banking? 

The  answer  to  thi.s  question  Is  clear 
The  Department  of  Justice  moved  in 
rapidly  to  seek  a  temporary  injunction 
to  forestall  the  merger  between  the  two 
Chicago  banks.  lee  Locvinpcr.  head  of 
the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  is  to  be  complimented 
on  the  swift  and  decisive  action  he  took 
in  this  regard. 

Tlie  second  question  raised  by  the  New 
York  Times  was; 

Does  it  mean  an  end  to  the  5-month-old 
"accord"  among  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency? 

Arain,  the  answer  is  quite  clear  Tiie 
Comptroller  is  disrecarding  completely 
any  so-called  accord. 

Tlie  third  question  raised  by  the  New 
York  Times  is: 

D^es  it  mean  a  green  light  also  for  the 
expansion  efforts  of  New  York  City  bank*; 
still  awaiting  Federal  supervisory  approval? 

Here,  apain.  the  answer  is  obvious. 
The  giant  banks  are  Roing  to  drive  ahead 
with  their  merger  plans.  The  merger 
movement  will  be  shot  to  hei''hts  un- 
paralleled in  the  annals  of  American 
banking. 

EFFECT     OF     COMPTaOLLER     OF     THE     CfRRrNCT's 
APPROVAL    OF    BANK     MERCER 

What  is  the  effect  of  an  approval  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  of  a 
bank  merger  proposal?  The  an.swcr  is 
clear.  The  parties  proceed  with  the 
merger — proceed  to  scramble  up  tiicir 
personnel  and  activities — proceed  to 
completely  eliminate  competition  be- 
tween merging  parties — proceed  to  so  in- 
termingle their  activities  as  to  make  vir- 
tually impossible  the  restoration  of 
competition.  AH  of  this  is  done  with  tlie 
glow  of  approval  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency.  The  Comptroller's  ap- 
proval of  the  merger  for  all  practical 
purposes  apparently  nullifies  the  injunc- 
tive powers  of  the  Department  of 
Justice, 
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An  article  appealing  in  the  September 
1  issue  of  American  Banker  clearly  shows 
how  the  merging  banks  are  proceediiig 
now  to  commingle  their  assets.  Accord- 
ing to  the  American  Banker; 

The  i^hyRlcal  phase  of  the  merger  will  begin 
officially  at  6  p.m.  Chicago  time  tonight. 

The  moving  program  will  continue  on  an 
around-the-clock  basis  until  completed.  It 
Is  estimated  ttie  moving  will  be  fiul&hed 
fometime   Sunday   afTernoon. 

More  than  $1  5  million  In  cash  and  more 
than  $1  billion  In  securities  will  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  City  National  headquarters 
to  the  Continental  Building  during  the  week- 
end. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  the  full  arti- 
cle from  the  American  Banker  at  this 
point : 

Judge  Denies  US  PLtu  for  Injunction  To 
Prevent   Chicago   Banks'   Merger 

Chicago — Judge  Julius  H.  Miner,  U.S. 
district  Court,  yesterday  denied  the  Gov- 
ernment s  plea  for  a  temporary  restraining 
order  to  block  the  merger  of  City  National 
Bank  k  Trust  Co  Into  Continental  Illinois 
National  Bank  &  Trust  Co  In  announcing 
his  decision.  Judge  Miner  said 

"It  Is  clear  from  the  testimony  that  the 
merger  has  progressed  too  far  to  avoid  Ir- 
reparable injury  to  the  City  National  Bank 
if  the  injunction  were  to  be  granted.  In 
fact.  It  appears  to  the  court  that  a  re- 
stralnlne  order  would  destroy  any  j>ossl- 
bllity  effectuating  this  merger. 

"This  court  of  equity  cannot  sanction  ir- 
reparable  Injury  upon   any   htigarii" 

The  phy.<iical  phase  of  the  merger  wlU 
begin  officially  at  6  psi\  Chicago  time  to- 
night. 

The  moving  program  will  continue  on  an 
around-the-clock  basis  until  completed  It 
Is  estimated  the  moving  will  be  finished 
some  time  Sunday  afternoon. 

More  than  $1.5  million  In  cash  and  more 
tlian  $1  billion  In  securities  will  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  City  National  headquarters 
to  the  Continental  building  during  the 
weekend. 

A  contingent  of  bank  guards,  aided  by 
Brinks  guards  and  Chicago  police,  will  guard 
the  transfer. 

A  court  ruling  blocking  the  merger  cf  City 
National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Into  Continental 
Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co  would 
mean  problems  for  City  National.  President 
Arthur  T.  Leonard  testified  Thursday. 

Mr.  Leonard  was  on  the  witness  stand  as 
the  I>epartment  of  Justice  pursued  Its  ef- 
fort to  get  a  temporary  restraining  order  to 
prevent  the  physical  merger  of  the  two  Loop 
banks 

The  case,  before  VS.  District  Judge 
Julius  H.  Miner,  was  being  fought  right  to 
a  moving  day  deadline. 

The  movers  are  set  to  start  transferring 
millions  of  dollars  of  City  N.ational  assets 
across  La  Salle  Street  to  the  Continental 
building  Friday. 

"A  temporary  restraining  order  would 
cau.se  utter  confusion  among  our  31.000  cus- 
tomers." Mr.  Leonard  said,  pointing  out  cus- 
tiimers  expect  to  start  drawing  checks  on 
the  Continental   as  of  Tuesday   morning 

The  Jtistice  Department  sought  the  re- 
straining order  with  the  intention  of  bring- 
ing an  antitrust  suit  later  to  prevent  a  per- 
manent  consolidation   of   the    two   banks. 

However,  Mr.  Leonard  said,  "the  merger 
virtually  Is  completed  with  the  exception 
of  the  transfer  of  the  physical  as.sets  and  the 
movement  of  personnel  to  the  Continental 
Building." 

Mr  Leonard  pointed  out  City  National's 
31.000  customers  had  been  notified  by  offi- 
cial letters  and  that  1.250  renters  of  safe 
deposit  boxes  also  had  been  told  of  the  move. 


In  sum.  City  National  employees,  he  said, 
had  put  In  more  than  13,000  hours  of  over- 
time work  preparing  the  way  for  the  physical 
consolidation. 

securities    checked 

It  took  460  employees  under  the  super- 
vision of  15  auditors  from  A  C  AUyn  &  Co. 
to  check  and  verify  the  securities  to  be 
transferred,  he  added. 

Judge  Miner  told  the  attorneys  at  one 
point  that  he  was  continuing  the  hearing 
at  fi\ich  length  becaM'e  he  wantfd  a  coni- 
plete  court  record  before  he  gave  his 
decision. 

"While  I  am  vitally  concerned  with  the 
urgency  of  this  case.  I  do  not  think  the 
saving  of  a  few  hours  should  interfere  with 
Justice."  the  Jurist  staled. 

Immediately  after  being  notified  of  the 
Comptroller's  approval,  officials  of  the  banks 
set  plans  into  motion  to  start  moving  C:ty 
National's  assets  and  facilities  into  the  Con- 
tinental Illinois  Building  beginning  today 
( Friday )  . 

The  long  Labor  Day  weekend  presented  an 
ideal  opportunity  to  expedite  the  moving 
operation  without  interfering  with  the 
ba!iks  operations,  officials  said. 

On  Wednesday.  Judge  Miner  refused  to  be 
rushed  Into  handing  do^nm  a  verdict  despite 
the  closeness  of  the  banks'  moving  sched- 
ule and  the  merger  deadline. 

JVDCE  S     COMMENT 

The  Jurist,  after  listening  to  an  hour-long 
JvLstice  Department  presentation  followed  by 
90  minutes  of  testimony  by  Continental  Illi- 
nois officials  Wednesday,  said: 

"In  the  light  of  what  Is  before  me.  I 
could  not  grant  It  (the  injunction V. 

The  key  to  Judge  Miner's  delay,  lawyers 
a.«y>f»rted  came  in  the  te.";tlmony  of  Donald 
M  Graham,  vice  chairman  of  Contlnental- 
llilnois 

Mr.  Gr.'ih.im  testified  he  had  been  assured 
by  a  Justice  Department  attorney  in  Wash- 
ington last  week  the  the  Government  would 
n:;t  move  a  restraining  order  to  block  the 
banks"  physical  merger. 

CITES     Qt-QTATION 

It  had  been  understood  by  all  parties  that 
the  Justice  Department  was  reserving  the 
right  to  try  the  merits  of  the  merger  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  and  Clayton 
Acts. 

.According  to  Mr  Graham's  testimony, 
Larry  L.  Williams,  now  Chief  of  the  Justice 
Department  s  Special  Trial  Section,  stated  In 
a  conversation  on  August  2; 

"The  Government  does  not  Intend  to  file 
an  Injunction  complaint  " 

Judge  Miner,  toward  the  close  of  Wednes- 
day'.s  hearings  said  he  wanted  to  hear  more 
about  the  reported  conversation  between  Mr. 
Graham  and  Mr.  Williams 

The  latter,  who  is  vacationing  in  Cali- 
fornia, was  not  present  at  the  time. 

In  holding  his  ruling  in  abeyance.  Judge 
Miner  also  took  Into  consideration  state- 
ments made  by  Miles  G.  Seeley.  of  the  law 
firm  of  Meyer.  Friedllch.  Spies.  Tlerney. 
Brown  &  Piatt,  who  presented  the  case  for 
Continental. 

BANKS     COCNSELS     VIEW 

Mr.  Seeley  asserted  the  court  s  ruling  on 
the  c  insulldatlon  would  be  crucial. 

"This  merger  Is  not  postponed,  it  Is  dead," 
if  the  lujunction  is  granted,  Mr.  Seeley  de- 
clared. 

He  contended  that  the  original  agreement 
between  the  banks  stipulated  that  the  con- 
tract would  be  void  unless  the  merger  would 
be  completed  before  December  31. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Seeley  stated,  the  antitrust 
litigation  following  issuance  of  the  injunc- 
tion could  not  be  completed  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Herbert  G  Schoepke.  Justice  Department 
attorney.  In  pleading  for  the  restraint  order. 


said  it  was  Imperative  that  the  antitrust 
case  be  tried  before  there  is  a  "complicated, 
hopeless  Intermingling  of  the  assets,  which 
would  make  relief  most  dlfflciUt." 

Mr  Schoepke  presented  m-^moranda  from 
the  Justice  Department  and  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  which  previously  had 
been  filed  with  the  Comptroller  stating  the 
opinions  of  both  agencies  that  the  merger 
would  tend  to  substantially  lessen  bank 
competition  in  Chicago. 

The  Department  of  Justice  attorney  said 
If  the  merger  were  completed,  the  four  larg- 
est downtown  banks  here  would  hold  65  per- 
cent of  all  Chicago  deposits.  The  present 
figure  is  62  percent. 

The  merger  would  increase  the  deposits 
held  by  the  16  Loop  banks  from  82  percent 
of  all  Chicago  deposits  to  87  i>ercent.  he 
added 

Banks'  Statemen 
Chicago  -  In  a  statement  on  Federal  Judge 
Julius  H  Miner's  denial  of  an  Injunction 
against  the  banks'  merger.  Issued  Jointly, 
David  M  Kennedy,  chairman.  Continental- 
I.llnc'ls  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co,  and 
Arthur  T  Leonard,  president.  City  National 
B.:nk  A;  Trust  Co   said: 

"We  are  gratified  by  Judge  Miner's  de- 
cision 

"We  are  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  the 
authority  grant^l  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  based  on  his  finding  that  this 
merger  is  in  the  public  interest. 

"We  are  continuing  without  interruption 
o'jr  program  of  physically  merging  the  two 
banks  over  the  forthcoming  Labor  Day  week- 
end. 

"It  is  our  purpose  to  establish  a  new  high 
standard  of  banking  service  for  Chicago  and 
the  Midwest,  and  we  intend  that  this  pur- 
pose shall  be  realized." 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  include  a  report  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  September  1  entitled 
'Court  Won't  Bar  Big  Bank  Merger." 
This  article  shows  the  extent  to  which 
the  district  court  has  been  influenced 
by  the  action  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency; 

CorRT  Won't  Bar  Big  Bank  Merger — 
United  States  Loses  Attempt  To  Halt 
Step  in  Chicago  Pending  Antitrust 
Litigation — Trial  Well  Be  Pressed — Bl-t 
Ciovernment  Will  Face  an  Accomplished 
Fact  When  Case  Opens 

Chicago.  August  31 — Judge  Julius  H. 
Miner  in  Federal  district  court  today  re- 
fused to  grant  the  Governinent's  request  for 
a  temporary  restraining  order  to  block  the 
merger  of  two  large  Chicago  banks,  the  Con- 
tinental Illinois  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  and  the 
City  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

The  decision  cleared  the  way  for  com- 
pletion of  the  merger  tomorrow,  the  date 
announced  previotisly  by  the  two  banks  for 
the  consolidation,  one  of  the  biggest  in  Chi- 
cago banking  history.  Physical  transfer  of 
the  City  National's  properties  to  the  Con- 
tinenal's  building  will  take  place  over  the 
weekend. 

"It  is  clear."  Judge  Miner  said  In  his 
ruling,  "that  the  merger  has  progressed  too 
far  and  that  a  restraining  order  would  cre- 
ate Irreparable  damage.  In  fact.  It  apjjears 
to  the  court  that  a  restraining  order  would 
destroy  the  possibility  of  effectuating  this 
merger. 

"This  court  of  equity  cannot  sanction  ir- 
reparable Injury  upxjn  any  litigant,  or  pre- 
vent a  proposed  merger  by  a  restraining 
order  without  a  full  hearing  on  the  issues." 

BANKER    GRATTFIED 

David  M.  Kennedy,  chairman  of  the  Con- 
tinental minols,  the  larger  of  the  two  banks, 
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said  his  bank  was  gratified  by  Judge  Miner's 
decision. 

"We  are  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  the 
authority  granted  by  tlie  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency's  finding  that  this  merger  Is  in 
the  public  Interest  and  we  are  continuing 
without  interruption  our  progress  of  phys- 
ically merging  the  two  banks  over  the  forth- 
coming Labor  Day  weekend." 

Judge  Miner's  ruling  followed  2  days  of 
hearings  on:  tbe  Department  of  Justice's  re- 
quest for  issuance  of  a  temporary  injunction 
pending  adjudication  of  the  Government's 
antitrust  suit  against  the  two  banks. 

Asked  whether  the  Government  planned  to 
appeal  the  ruling,  Herbert  G.  Schoepke,  the 
Government's  top  lawyer  in  the  case,  said 
that  a  decision  would  be  made  in  Washing- 
ton. He  added  that  he  was  not  sure  whether 
a  ruling  in  a  temporary  restraining  order 
case  could  be  appealed. 

PUBLIC       INTEREST       NOTED 

Judge  Miner  noted  that  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  who  approved  the  merger  on 
August  21,  had  the  Independent  right  to 
sanction  a  merger  between  banks  if  he  con- 
sidered the  merger  to  be  in  the  public  inter- 
est after  conferring  with  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

"Any  restraining  order  would  nullify  the 
finding  of  the  Comptroller  that  the  merger  is 
in  public  interest,  without  affording  the 
banks  an  opportunity  to  litigate  it,"  the 
court  said.  "Also,  the  uncontradicted  testi- 
mony before  the  court  is  that  the  merger 
has  been  'virtually  completed,'  except  for  the 
physical  transfer  of   the  assets." 

Arthur  T.  Leonard,  president  of  the  City 
National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Chicago,  testi- 
fied earlier  in  the  day  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment succeeded  In  its  move  to  block  the 
merger,  the  effect  on  his  bank  would  be 
chaotic. 

Mr.  Leonard  said  a  restraining  order  would 
cause  "utter  confusion"  among  the  City  Na- 
tional's 31,000  customers  and  other  persons 
involved  in  the  merger. 

CUSTOMERS     NOTIFIED 

He  said  all  of  the  bank's  customers  were 
notified  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency's 
approval  of  the  merger  last  week  and  that 
notices  went  out  to  371  correspondent  bank 
customers  in  31  States  and  to  companies  for 
which  City  National  acts  as  stock  transfer 
agent  and  registrar. 

Since  August  22,  the  day  after  approval  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  460  City  Na- 
tional and  Continental  employees  working 
in  teams  have  put  in  about  13.000  hours  of 
overtime  handling  details  of  transferring 
millions  of  dollars  of  securities  of  the  bank 
and  its  trust  accounts,  he  said. 

Mr  Leonard  said  his  bank  also  had  asked 
the  Chicago  Clearing  House  Association, 
which  handles  the  millions  of  checks  written 
every  day  in  the  city,  to  notify  association 
members  that  all  checks  and  other  financial 
items  drawn  on  City  National  should  be 
cleared  through  Continental  after  tomorrow. 

According  to  this  New  York  Times 
article,  the  district  court  noted  that  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  had  sanc- 
tioned the  merger  as  in  the  pubhc  inter- 
est and  the  court  went  on  to  say : 

Any  restraining  order  would  nullify  the 
finding  of  the  Comptroller  that  the  merger  is 
in  public  Interest,  without  affording  the 
banks  an  opportunity  to  litigate  it. 

In  this  instance  apparently  the  Dis- 
trict court  felt  that  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency's  opinion  swung  the  bal- 
ance against  the  Department  of  Justice. 
In  other  words,  the  practical  effect  in 
this  case  was  that  the  Comptroller  of 
the  CuiTency's  opinion  prevailed  over 
that  of  the  Attorney  General.     And  the 


effect  was  to  nullify  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's powers  to  seek  a  temporary 
injunction. 

COMPTROLLER     OF     THE     CURRENCY     SHOULO    STEP 
DOWN     NOW 

Let  me  quote  again  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  August  27: 

Meanwhile,  reports  that  Mr  Gidney  Would 
be  stepping  down  from  his  office  on  Sep- 
tember 1  were  strangely  muted.  A  holdover 
from  the  Eisenhower  administration,  the 
Comptroller  has  been  under  fire  from  6ome 
members  of  the  Kennedy   administration. 

The  attacks,  however,  have  quieted  and 
there  were  reports  last  week  that  Mr  Gidney 
was  planning  to  address  the  national  bank 
division  of  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion at  its  convention  in  San  Franciscp  the 
middle  of  October. 
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It  is  time  now  to  ask  for  Mr.  Gidney 's 

resignation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  discuss' an- 
other subject  in  view  of  information 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Times  today. 


REVOLUTION  TAKING  PLACE  IN  THE 
MONEY  TRUSTS  |l 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  there  is 
a  small  item  in  the  New  York  Times  this 
morning  which  refers  to  a  very  large 
event. 

The  news  is  that  four  New  York  banks 
are  selling  their  60  percent  ownership  in 
the  Discount  Corp. 

Who  is  the  Discount  Coip.?  I  would 
not  be  surprised  if  most  Members  ol  the 
House  had  never  heard  of  the  Discount 
Corp.  It  is  not  an  ort^anization  which 
ha.s  been  widely  adver'.ised.  Yet.  those 
of  us  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
get  acquainted  with  this  organization 
and  learn  something  about  its  function- 
ing in  the  money  system  of  the  United 
States  have  good  reason  to  think  that  it 
is  an  organization  of  no  small  conse- 
quence. On  the  contrary,  its  operations, 
its  ownership,  its  directors,  and  its  rela- 
tive secrecy  all  add  together  to  make  an 
appalling  story. 

The  Discount  Corp.  is  owned,  or'  has 
been  up  until  this  week,  principally  by 
four  of  the  principal  New  York  money 
market  banks.  In  truth,  seven  of  the 
top  New  York  banks  have  constituted  its 
board  of  directors. 

The  announcement  now  comes  that 
the  four  bank  owners  are  selling  their 
stock  in  the  Discount  Corp  to  what  are 
called  institutional  investors. 

The  announcement  demonstrates  how 
effective  public  information  and  public 
exposure  can  be  toward  bringing  about 
voluntary  compliance  with  the  antitrust 
laws,  particularly  when  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
begins  an  investigation.  About  2  years 
ago.  specifically  in  early  August  of  1959, 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  held 
hearings  in  New  York  concerning  the 
operation  of  the  so-called  open  market 
in  U.S.  Government  securities.  Thifi  so- 
called  open  market  was  then  made  up 
of  17  private  dealers  in  Government  se- 
curities. The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  extends  credit  to  the  banking 
system  of  the  United  States— and  at 
times  takes  credit  out  of  the  banking 
system  exclusively  through  these  deal- 
ers.    Their  volume  of  business   aggre- 


gates more  than  $300  billion  a  year, 
which  makes  them  bigger  than  all  of  the 
stock  exchanges  and  all  of  the  commod- 
ity markets  of  the  country  combined. 

One  of  these  dealers,  and  perhaps  the 
largest  one,  is  the  Discount  Corp.  Sev- 
eral of  the  other  New  York  banks  owning 
stock  in  the  Discount  Corp.  or  having  di- 
rectors on  its  board,  or  both,  are  also 
members  of  this  rather  exclusive  club  of 
open  market  dealers.  This  has  present- 
ed a  very  interesting  situation.  These 
bank  dealers  in  the  so-called  open  mar- 
ket are  described  in  some  quarters  as 
being  vigorous  competitors  with  one  an- 
other in  fixing  the  price  of  Government 
securities  sold  to  the  public.  Where  I 
have  been  puzzled,  and  still  am  puzzled, 
is  this:  How  vigorously  does  one  bank 
dealer  compete  with  another  bank  deal- 
er in  which  it  holds  a  lar^e  ownership; 
when  each  part  owner  in  this  coopera- 
tive venture  has  good  reason  not  to  com- 
pete too  vigorously  with  its  subsidiary, 
then  does  it  follow  that  it  would  wi.sh  to 
cause  prices  of  Government  securities  to 
behave  in  certain  ways  which  would  in- 
jure not  only  the  subsidiary  but  the 
other  competitors  as  well? 

Prior  to  the  time  that  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  held  its  hearings  in 
New  York.  I  believe  the  general  public 
and  even  the  big  institutional  investors 
in  Government  bonds  were  ignorant  of 
the  ownership  and  control  of  the  Dis- 
count Corp  I  imagine  that  the  Anti- 
ti'ust  Division  itself  was  ignorant  of  this 
matter.  During  those  hearings,  how- 
ever, information  concerning  the  owner- 
ship and  the  interlocking  directorates  of 
the  Discount  Corp.  was  put  into  the  pub- 
lic record  Further,  it  has  been  pleasing 
to  hear  that  the  Antitrust  Division  has 
recently  got  around  to  making  an  inves- 
tigation of  this  matter  It  is  even  more 
pleasing  to  hear  that  the  parties  con- 
cerned have  at  least  to  a  certain  extent 
taken  voluntary  actions  which  would 
seem  to  put  them  above  suspicion  of  non- 
compliance with  the  elementary  require- 
ments of  the  antitrust  laws 

I  note  that  on  another  page,  page 
C-39  of  the  New  York  Times  this  morn- 
ing, an  announcement  by  two  stock- 
brokers, the  First  Boston  Corp,  and 
Smith.  Barney  L  Co..  to  the  effect  that 
they  have  handled  the  sales  of  some 
29,734  shares  of  the  Discount  Corp. 
This  announcement  further  indicates 
that  these  shares  were  a  "direct  place- 
ment" negotiated  by  the  companies 
involved,  and  not  an  offering  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  Thus,  we  cannot  say 
whether  there  is  any  substantial  change 
in  the  ownership  of  these  shares.  They 
may  have  been  merely  shuffiled  from 
one  nominal  ownership  to  another  I 
hope  that  before  the  Antitrust  Division 
drops  its  interest  in  this  matter  it  will 
consider  whether  or  not  it  can  appro- 
priately learn  who  the  new  owners  are 
and  let  the  public  know. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice owes  the  public  an  accounting  on 
still  another  question:  This  is  the  ques- 
tion of  what  is  to  be  done  to  bring  the 
Discount  Corp.  and  the  other  New  York 
banks  into  compliance  with  section  8 
of  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act.  In  other 
words,  the  question  is,  Will  the  seven 
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New  York  banks  who  supplied  the  direc- 
tors making  up  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Discount  Corp.  continue  in  this  inter- 
locking cooperative  posture?  Nothing 
has  been  said  about  this. 

I  believe  that  the  Members  will  be 
most  interested  and  most  impressed  with 
the  ramifications  of  these  interlocking 
dircctorate.s  which  come  to  a  head  in  the 
Discount  Corp  ,  or  at  least  did  so  2  years 
aE:o.  Accordingly,  I  will  insert  in  the 
Record  a  statement  which  I  put  into  the 
hearing  records  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  this  subject  2  years  ago. 
The  statement  is  as  follows: 
Ownership  avd  Intehlockinc  Connections 
or    TMK    DisctJUNT    Corp     iRevtsed) 

The  significance  of  the  Discount  Corp.'s  in- 
terlocking directors  and  other  connections 
In  the  financial  community  arises  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  largest  dealers  In 
U.S.  Government  securities  In  terms  of 
volume  of  trading  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
System's  open  m.irket  account,  it  i.*  the  larg- 
est  slnele  dealer 

Tlie  Federal  Reserve  System's  open  mar- 
ket account  buys  and  sells  tremendous  quan- 
tlUea  of  Federal  aecuritles  In  what  Is  called 
the  open  market.  All  sales  and  purchases  In 
this  op>en  market  are  wltli  17  priv.ite  socvir- 
Ity  dealers  In  addition,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve enters  into  repurchase  agrefmente  with 
many  of  these  dealers,  which  repurchase 
agreements  are  in  efTect  loans  made  to  the 
dealers  for  the  purpf>se  of  assisting  them  in 
carrylnK  securities  Last  year  the  Federal 
Reserve  System's  trndlnp  with  the  17  dealers 
amounted  to  $18  blUlrn  Including  repur- 
chase agreements 

The  board  of  dlrert-nrs  of  the  Discount 
Corp  is  made  up  of  directors  of  the  seven 
top  New  York  n^oney-market  banks,  plus 
several  oflBcers  of  the  corporation  These 
bank."*  nre  Bankers  TruFt  Co.  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank.  Chemical  Corn  Exchange  Bank, 
First  National  City  Bank.  Manufacturers 
Trust  Co  Morgan  Gtiaranty  Trust  Co  .  and 
New  York  Trust   Co 

Further,  of  the  seven  banks  lifted  above 
fill  but  two.  Chase  Manhatt.in  Bank  and 
Manufacturers  Trust  Co  .  are  reported  to  be 
stockholders  In  the  Discount  Corp  .  their 
combined  stockholdings  constituting  a 
majority  of  Discount  Corp  "s  stock 

Furthermore,  three  of  the  owner  banks  are 
also  dealers  in  Government  securities  and, 
as  such,  trade  in  Government  securities  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  open  market  account. 
These  are  Bankers  Trust.  Chemical  Corn 
Exchange,  and  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust. 

I'he  directors  of  Discount  Corp.  and  the 
7  money-market  banks  are  also  directors 
of  89  other  major  financial  institutions. 
Altogether,  these  large  Institutions,  plus 
Discount  Corp.  and  the  7  money-market 
banks — a  total  of  97  companies — hiid  E&sets 
aggregating  «132  billion  at  the  end  of  1958. 
These  Interlocking  connections  were  with 
many  of  the  top  financial  Institutions  of  the 
country — with  8  of  the  10  top  commercial 
banks,  with  6  of  the  10  U)p  savings  banks, 
with  7  of  the  top  10  life  insurance  com- 
panies, and  with  5  of  the  top  10  fire  and  cas- 
ualty Insurance  companies.  In  addition,  the 
directors  of  Discount  Corp.  and  the  seven 
money-market  banks  are  also  directors  of 
many  of  the  largest  Industrial  and  utility 
corporations,  which  are.  of  course,  large  In- 
vestors In  Government  sectirlties. 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  the  inter- 
locking directors  between  Discount  Corp. 
and  the  7  money-market  banks,  as  well 
as  between  these  institutions  and  89  other 
major  financial  companies.  The  names  erf 
Individuals  are  indicated  on  the  chart  by 
code  numbers,  and  the  names  of  these  in- 
dividuals,  plus  the   names  of  all  the  other 


companies  with  which  each  Is  connected,  are 
provided  on  the  attached  list 

In  1957.  Discount  Corp 's  net  profiles 
amounted  to  $1.2  million  In  1958,  Its  net 
profits  Increased  to  $1.8  million,  giving  a  re- 
turn of  21  percent  on  Its  total  capital  ac- 
count, including  undivided  profits 


Interlocking  Directors  of  Discoxjnt  Corp. 
^ND      Irs      Ow.NTR -Banks      With      M/uor 

Financial  iNSTiTtTifiNs 

D'.SCOrNT   CORT 

1.  Alexander,  Henry  Clay:  Morgan  Guar- 
anty Trust  Co.,  chairman;  Discount  Corp.. 
director:  Johns-Manville  Corp..  director; 
American  Viscose  Corp  ,  director:  Standard 
Brands.  Inc..  director;  and  General  Motors 
Corp  .  director. 

2  Anderson.  Edward  E.;  Discount  Corp.. 
senior  vice  president,  director;  and  East  River 
Savings  Bank,  trustee. 

3.  Champion.  George;  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  presldei.t.  director;  Discount  Corp.. 
direclor,  American  Smeltln;;  &  Refining  Co., 
director.  Blind  Brook  Club,  luc  .  director; 
Charter    Oaks   Fire    Insurance    Co..   director; 

■  Chase  Manhattan  Realty  Corp..  president, 
director;  Chase  International  Investment 
Corp.,  director;  Elsin  Electronics  Corp..  di- 
rector, Japan  Society,  Inc.,  director;  South- 
ern Railway  Co  .  director,  and  Travelers  In- 
demnity  Co.,   director. 

4.  C.evcland.  J.  Luther:  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.  of  New  York,  chairman;  DL'-count  Corp., 
director;  Guaranty  Safe  Deposit  Co..  director: 
Atchison,  Tcpcka  k  S.inta  Fe  Rrdlroad.  di- 
recU:ir;  and  Anaconda  Co..  director 

5  Colt.  S.  Slor.n  :  Bankers  Trust  Co  .  direc- 
tor. Discount  Corp..  director;  Provident  In- 
surance Co  .  director;  Royal  Elxchange  Assur- 
ance Co  .  member  U  S.  Advisory  Commission, 
Port  of  New  York  Authority,  commissioner; 
Mutual  Life  Iiisurancc  Co.  of  New  York, 
trustee;  American  B.ank  Note  Co  .  director. 
General  Foods  Corp  .  director,  member  finance 
coniniittee;  Gcner.'il  Electric  Co..  director, 
member  finance  committee;  American  Can 
Co  .  director,  member  executive  committee; 
and  Tax  Foundation.  Inc..  treasurer,  trustee. 

6.  Helm.  Harold  V.:  Clicmlcal  Corn  Ex- 
change Bank,  chairman;  Discount  Corp  .  di- 
rector; Corn  Products  Refining  Co..  director, 
member  executive  ccmmlttce;  City  Investing 
C~< .  director;  Home  Insur.Tnce  Co  ,  director. 
member  finance  committee,  member  execu- 
tive committee;  Home  Indemnity  Co  ,  direc- 
tor, member  executive  committee;  Lykes 
Bros  SS  Co  .  director;  United  States  Rubber 
Co  ,  director:  Champlnn  P.'^ipc r  Foundation, 
trustee:  Asscx:Iation  rf  Reserve  City  Bankers, 
member:  New  York  Clcarir.g  Hoiise  Associa- 
tion, member  clraringhou.se  comm.lttee:  New 
York  Clearing  House  Building  Co  .  president: 
New  York  Money  Market,  member  general 
committee;  Whiteliall  Foundation.  Inc.. 
trustee:  Commprcial  SoUvnts  Corp  .  director, 
member  executive  committee,  audit  commit- 
tee; Associated  Dry  G>x>ds  C-orp  ,  direct-or. 
member  executive  committee;  Lord  St  Taylor, 
director;  Christian  Properties  Corp  ,  trustee; 
Champion  Paper  &  Fibre  Co  .  director:  F  W. 
Woo'.worth  Co  .  director:  Equitable  Life  As- 
surance Society  of  United  States,  director, 
member  executive  committee,  member  fi- 
nance committee:  Ralston  Purina  Co  ,  direc- 
tor; and  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  vice  chairman,  trustee. 

7.  Flanigan.  Horace  C  :  Manufacturers 
Trust  Co  .  chairman;  Discount  Corp  .  direc- 
tor; Dollar  Savings  Bank,  trustee;  New  York 
F.re  Insurance  Co  .  director;  Stern  Bros  ,  di- 
rector; Bankers  Club  of  America,  governor; 
Union  Oil  Corp.  of  California,  director; 
Hilton  Hotels  Corp  ,  director;  General  Aniline 
&  Film  Corp..  director;  Allied  Stores  Corp., 
director:  Anchor  Hocking  Glass  Corp.,  di- 
rector; and  Beekman-Downtown  Hospital, 
director. 

8.  Massie.  Adrian  M  :  New  York  Trust  Co  . 
chairman;    Discount  Corp.,  director;    Pacific 


Insurance  Co  of  New  York,  directOT;  Com- 
monwealth Insurance  Co.,  director;  Mercan- 
tile Insurance  Co.,  director;  Bankers  &  Ship- 
pers Insurance  Co  .  director;  Jersey  Insurance 
Co  .  director;  North  British  &  Mercantile  In- 
surance C^J  ,  director;  Greenwich  Savings 
Bank,  trustee;  and  US.  Life  Insurance  Co., 
director 

9.  Mills.  Dudley  H  :  Discount  Corp..  chair- 
man; Underwood  Corp  ,  director;  Great 
American  Insurance  Co  .  director;  American 
National  Insurance  Co..  director;  Great 
American  Indemnity,  director;  and  Rochester 
Anirrican  Ir.surance  Co  .  director. 

10  Repp.  Herbert  N  :  Discount  Corp, 
president,  director,  and  Ii:ivestment  Bankers 
Association  of  America,  Governmental 
Securities  Committee,  member. 

11  Sheperd.  Howard  C  :  First  National 
City  Bank,  New  York,  chairman;  Interna- 
tional B.inkir.g  Corp..  chairman;  National 
CUy  Foundation,  chairman;  Discount  Corp.. 
director;  National  City  Realty  Corp..  presi- 
dent, director;  Anaconda  Co  .  director;  Best 
&  Co,  director;  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
director;  Corning  Glass  Works,  director; 
Federal  Insurance  Co..  director:  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York,  class  A  director; 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Co..  director.  Union  Pacific 
Railway,  director;  United  Aircraft  Corp..  di- 
rector; Consolidated  Edison  Co..  trustee;  East 
River  Savings  Bank,  trustee;  National  City 
Sale  Deposit  Co.,  director;  First  National 
City  Trust  Co.,  director;  and  J.  C.  Penney  Co., 
director. 

12.  Shercr,  Dunham  B.  Chemical  Corn  Ex- 
change Bank,  director. 

BANKEK3    TRUST    CO. 

Colt,  S    Sloan.      (See  Discount  Corp  ) 

13.  Cullman.  Howard  S  :  Bankers  Trust 
Co .  director:  Cullman  Bros.,  Inc.,  president, 
director.  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  honor- 
ary chairman:  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Lines, 
Inc  .  director:  Lexington  Ave.  &  42cl  Street 
CX)rp  .  chairman;  Prudential  Insurance  Co. 
of  America,  director:  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
Corp.,  director:  Philip  Morris.  Lnc  ,  director; 
and  Tobacco  Merchants  Association,  presi- 
dent, director. 

14.  Gi\en.  'WllUam  B  :  American  Brake 
Shoe  Co  ,  chairman;  Bankers  Trust  Co.. 
director,  member  executive  committee;  Bu- 
cyrus-Erle  Co  .  director,  m.ember  executive 
committee;  Mellon  National  Bank  St  Trust 
Co..  director;  Combustion  Engineering.  Inc.. 
director,  chairman,  executive  committee; 
Dry  Dock  Savings  Bank,  trustee;  Lloyds- 
Brake  Shoe,  Ltd  ,  chairman;  Lloyds  ^Burtonl , 
Ltd,  director;  Fabrications  Auxillares  des 
Industries  Locomotrices  (French),  honorary 
president;  and  Dominion  Brake  Shoe  Co., 
Ltd  .  director. 

15.  Haiies,  John  W  Olln  Mathieson  Chem- 
ical Corp  .  director;  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  di- 
rector; United  States  Lines  Co..  director. 
chalrmnn  executive  committee  and  finance 
committee;  Johns-Mansville  Corp..  director; 
Purolator  Products.  Inc..  director;  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co  of  New  York,  trustee;  and 
P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co..  director. 

16.  Lapham.  Lewis  A.:  Grace  Line,  Inc.. 
president,  director:  Bankers  TYusl  Co  .  Direc- 
tor: Federal  Insurance  Co..  director:  Barber 
OU  Co..  director;  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  director; 
Tri-Contlnental  Corp..  director;  H.  J.  Heinz 
Co..  director;  Maritime  Association.  Port  of 
New  York  City,  president;  and  American  Bu- 
reau of  Shipping,  member  board  of  managers, 
member  finance  committee. 

17  Leeb.  Brian  P  :  Bankers  Trust  Co  .  di- 
rector; Franklin  Savings  Bank,  trustee;  and 
Phoenix  London   Group,  director. 

18.  Montgomery.  George  G  •  Kern  County 
Land  Co  .  president,  director;  Bankers  Trust 
Co..  director;  Castle  &  Cook.  Inc.,  director; 
Pacific  National  Life  Assurance  Co.,  director; 
Matson  Navigation  Co.,  director:  Oceanic 
Steamship  Co..  director;  American  Trust  Co., 
director;  General  Electric  Co..  director;  and 
Pacific  Lumber  Co..  director. 
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19.  Morgan,  Thomas  A.:  Bankers  Trust 
Co..  member  executive  committee,  member 
trustee  committee,  director;  Lehman  Corp., 
director;  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co., 
trustee;  Bulova  Watch  Co.,  director;  Cen- 
tennial Insurance  Co..  director;  Western  Un- 
ion Telegraph  Co..  director;  Shell  Oil  Co., 
director;  General  Aniline  &.  Film  Corp.,  chair- 
man retirement  committee,  member  execu- 
tive committee  and  research  committee,  di- 
rector; United  States  Industries,  Inc.,  direc- 
tor, member  executive  committee;  Jewelers 
Acceptance  Corp.,  director;  and  Standard 
Financial  Corp.,  director. 

20.  Puckett,  B.  Earl:  Bankers  Trust  Co, 
director;  Allied  Stores  Corp..  chairman;  Jack 
Black  Dry  Goods  Co.,  director;  L.  S.  Donald- 
son Co..  director;  L.  H.  Field  Co.,  director; 
Golden  Rule,  director;  Herpolsheimer  Co  .  di- 
rector; Jordan  Marsh  Co..  director;  Joske 
Bros.  Co.,  director;  F.  N.  Joslin  Co.,  director; 
Maas  Bros.,  Inc.,  dlrect-or;  Meyer's  Co..  di- 
rector; Morehouse-Martens  Co..  director; 
Muller  Co  ,  Ltd.,  director:  O'Neill  &  Co.,  di- 
rector: Ponneroy's.  Inc  .  director;  A.  Polsky 
Co..  director;  Rollman  &  Son.s  Co.,  director; 
Louis  Samler.  Inc..  director;  Titche-Goettln- 
ger  Co.,  director;  A.  E.  Troutman  Co.,  direc- 
tor; C.  M.  Guggenheimer.  Inc.,  director; 
George  B.  Peck,  Inc.,  director;  Waite's,  Inc., 
director;  Heer's,  Inc.,  director;  C.  C.  Anderson 
Stores  Co.,  director;  Polsky  Realty  Co.,  direc- 
tor; B.  Gertz,  Inc.,  director;  Bon  Marche, 
Inc.,  director;  Stern  Bros.,  director;  Lehman 
Corp.,  director;  Pee  Wee  Corp.,  president, 
director;  Wayne  Petroleum  Co.,  president, 
director;  Robinson-Puckett,  Inc.,  director; 
and  20th  Century-Fox  Corp.,  director. 

21.  Reed.  Philip  D.:  General  Electric  Co.. 
chairman,  finance  committee;  Bankers  Trust 
Co.,  director;  American  Express  Co..  director; 
American  Express  Co..  Inc..  director;  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Co..  director;  National 
Dairy  Products  Corp.,  director;  Scott  Paper 
Co.,  director;  Hoving  Corp..  director;  Tiffany 
&  Co..  director;  Otis  Elevator  Co..  director; 
and  Bigelow-Sanford  Carpet  Co..  director. 

22.  Taylor.  William  T.:  ACF  Industries. 
Inc  .  chairman:  Bankers  Trust  Co..  director; 
Adams  Land  &  Development  Corp.,  director; 
American  Land  &  Development  Corp.,  di- 
rector; Adams  Express  Co.,  member,  execu- 
tive committee  and  board  of  managers; 
American  International  Corp.,  member,  ex- 
ecutive committee;  Allied  Stores  Corp.,  di- 
rector; Fairfield  County  (Conn.)  Trust  Co., 
director;    and  Basic  Research  Corp.,  trustee. 

23.  Tompkins.  Boyston  A.:  Bankers  Trust 
Co..  director;  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  trustee; 
General  American  Investors,  director;  Otis 
Elevator  Co..  director;  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.. 
director;  National  Aviation  Corp.,  director; 
Flintkote  Co..  director;  International  Paper 
Co.,  director;  Detroit  Edison  Co..  director; 
Webb  &  Knapp.  Inc.,  director;  and  Purolater 
Products,  Inc..  director. 

24.  Watson,  Thomas  J..  Jr.:  IBM  Corp., 
president,  director;  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  di- 
rector; Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  director; 
International  Correspondence  Schools.  World. 
Ltd.,  director;   and  Time,  Inc.,  director. 

CHASE    MANII.\TTAN    BANK 

25.  Bell.  Elliott  V.:  McGraw-Hill  Publish- 
ing Co..  chairman,  executive  committee,  di- 
rector; Chase  National  Bank,  director;  Busi- 
ness Week,  editor  and  publisher;  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  member,  executive  com- 
mittee, member,  finance  committee,  direc- 
tor; Dime  Savings  Bank  of  Brooklyn,  trustee: 
New  York  Telephone  Co.,  director;  American 
Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  director;  Revere 
Copper  &  Brass,  Inc.,  director;  Tri-Conti- 
iiental  Corp.,  director;  and  Carrier  Corp., 
director. 

25.  Catharine,  Robert  M.:  Dollar  Savings 
Bank  of  New  York,  chairman,  trustee;  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  director;  Commonwealth 
Insurance  Co.  of  New  York,  director;  U.S. 
board.  North  British  &  Mercantile  Insurance 


Co.,    director;    and    Maryland    Casualty    Co., 
director. 

Champion,  George.     (See  Discount  Corp.) 

27.  Clay,  Lucius  D.:  Continental  Can  Co., 
chairman;  Lehman  Corp..  director;  General 
Motors  Corp..  director:  Central  Savings  Bank 
of  New  York,  trustee:  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  director;  American  Express  Co  , 
director;  and  United  States  Lines.  Inc.,  di- 
rector. 

28.  Davies.  Paul  L. :  Food  Machinery  & 
Chemical  Corp..  chairman,  director;  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  director;  American  Trust 
Co.,  director;  California  Water  Service  Co.. 
director;  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  director; 
International  Business  Machine  Corp..  direc- 
tor; Southern  Pacific  Co  .  director;  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board,  director;  Pa- 
cific Gas  &  Electric  Co  .  director:  and  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute,  director. 

29.  De  Butts,  Henry  Ashby:  Southern 
Railway  Co.,  president,  director;  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank,  director;  Cincinnati,  New  Or- 
leans &  Texas  Pacific  Railway,  president,  di- 
rector; Alabama  Great  Southern  Railway, 
president,  director:  Richmond-Washington 
Co.,  director;  New  Orleai^s  &  Northern  Rail- 
road Co..  president,  director;  Georgia  South- 
ern &  Florida  Railway  Co.,  president,  direc- 
tor; Association  of  American  Railroads,  di- 
rector; Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
United  States,  director;  Rlggs  National  Benk, 
director;  Richmoi\d,  Fredericksburg  &  Po- 
tomac Railroad,  director;  and  Woodward  & 
Lothrop,  Inc..  director. 

30.  De  Witt.  J.  Doyle:  Travelers  Insun^nce 
Co.,  president,  director;  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  director;  Travelers  Indemnity  Co., 
president,  director;  Chase  Manhattan  Real- 
ty Corp.,  director;  Hartford  Electric  Light 
Co.,  director;  Charter  Oaks  Fire  Insurance 
Cc  ,  president,  director;  Mechanics  Savings 
Bank  (Hartford),  trustee;  Travelers  Broad- 
casting Service  Corp..  director;  Veeder-Root. 
Inc..  director;  Hartford  National  Bai\k  & 
Trust  Co..  director;  Holo-Krome  Screw  Co.. 
director;  Connecticut  Public  Expenditure 
Council.  Inc.,  trustee;  Southern  New  Eng- 
land Telephone  Co.,  director:  and  United 
Aircraft  Corp  .  director. 

31.  Ecker,  Frederic  W.:  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  president,  director;  Claase 
Manhattan  Bank,  director;  China  Medical 
Board  of  New  York,  Inc.,  trustee:  Institute 
of  Life  Insurance,  director;  Life  Insurance 
Association  of  America,  director;  and  Life 
Instirance  Medical  Research  Fund,  director. 

32.  Holman.  Eugene:  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(New  Jersey),  chairman,  director,  chairman, 
executive  committee:  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  director;  and  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Co..  director. 

33.  Kappell.  Frederick  R.;  American  Tele- 
plior.e  &  Telegraph  Co.,  president,  dtrecror; 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  director;  and  Met- 
ropolitan Life  Insurance  Co..  director. 

34.  Martino,  Joseph  A.:  National  Lead  Co.. 
director;  chairman,  executive  committee; 
Chpse  Manhattan  Bank,  director;  Chem- 
tron  Corp..  director;  Allegheny  Ludllum 
Steel  Corp..  director;  Baker  Castor  Oil  Co., 
director;  Morris  P.  Kirk  &  Son.  Inc  ,  vice 
president,  director;  R-N  Corp.,  director;  Pio- 
neer Aluminum,  Inc.,  chairman;  Barltma 
de  Vcnezxiela.  S.A.,  director;  Fidelity  & 
Casualty  Co.  of  New  York,  director:  Min- 
nesota Linseed  Oil  Co..  chairman;  Nickel 
Processing  Corp.,  chairman;  Titanium 
Metals  Corp.  of  America,  director;  East  River 
Savings  Bank,  trustee;  and  ABC  Paramount 
Theaters,  Inc.,  director. 

35.  McCloy,  John  J.:  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  chairman,  director;  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.,  director,  member, 
executive  committee;  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Co..  director,  member,  finance  com- 
mittee; Ford  Foundation,  chairman;  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Corp  ,  director;  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  trustee;  United  Fruit  Co.,  direc- 
tor; and  Allied  Chemical  Corp.,  directc*. 


36.  Gates.  James  Franklin.  Jr  :  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society,  president,  chairman; 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  director;  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Chicago,  director;  Great 
Northern  Railway,  director;  and  Miehle- 
Goss-Dexter.  Inc..  director. 

37  Percy.  Charles  Hartlg:  Bell  &  Howell 
Co..  president,  director;  Harris  Trust  &  Sav- 
ings Bank,  director;  and  Burroughs  Corp.. 
director. 

38.  Prior.  Frank  O  :  Standard  Oil  (Indi- 
ana), chairman,  director;  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  director:  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute,   director:    American    Oil    Co  .    director; 

39  Russell.  Frank  F  :  Cerro  de  Paf;co  Corp  . 
chairman;  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  director. 
National  Aviation  Corp.,  director;  Otis  Ele- 
vator Co..  director;  Union  Oil  &  Gas  Corp 
of  Louisiana,  director;  Worthlngton  Corp.. 
director;  Popular  &  Porvenir  Cla  de  Seguros. 
director;  Martin  Co..  director;  Circle  Wire  & 
Cable  Corp  ,  director.  Fairmont  Aluminum 
Co..  director;  and  Peruvian  American  Associ- 
ation, president,  director. 

40.  Stone,  W'hitney;  Stone  &  Webster,  Inc., 
chairman;  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  director. 
American  Express  Co  .  director;  Stone  & 
Webster  Engineering  Corp.,  director;  Stone 
&  Webster  Service  Corp..  director;  Stone  & 
Webster  Securities  Corp..  director;  San  Sal- 
vador Development  Co  .  director;  and  Gen- 
eral Reinsurance  Corp..  director. 

CHEMICAL    CORN    EXCHANGE    BANK 

41.  Black.  James  B  :  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Co  .  chairman:  member,  executive  commit- 
tee: director;  Chemical  Corn  Exchange 
Bank,  director;  United  States  Steel  Corp. 
director;  Southern  Pacific  Co  .  member,  exe- 
cutive committee:  director;  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  United  States,  director; 
Shell  Oil  Co  .  director;  Gila  River  Ranch. 
Inc..  member,  executive  committee,  director; 
Firemen's  Fund  Insurance  Co  ,  member  exec- 
utive committee,  director;  Ford  Foundation, 
trustee;  Del  Moi.te  Properties  Co  .  director; 
and  California  Pacific  Title  Insurance  Co  . 
member,  executive  committee,  director. 

42.  Black.  Kenneth  E  :  Home  Insurance 
Co  ,  president  and  director;  Chemical  Corn 
Exchange  Bank,  director;  Home  Indemnity 
Co..  president  and  director;  Harlem  Savings 
Bank,  trustee;  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad, 
director;  General  Adjustment  Bureau.  Inc  . 
director;  George  A  Fuller  Co  .  director; 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  Build- 
ing Corp..  president;  and  Underwriters'  Lab- 
oratories. Inc  .  director. 

43.  Bruce.  James:  Chemical  Corn.  Ex- 
change Bank,  director;  American  Airlines. 
Inc..  director;  Commercial  Credit  Corp..  di- 
rector; General  American  Investment  Co  . 
director;  Equity  Corp..  director;  United 
States  Industries,  Inc..  director:  Fruehauf 
Trailer  Co..  director;  National  Dairy  Prod- 
ucts Co..  director:  Revlon,  Inc  ,  director, 
Congoleum  Nairn,  Inc..  director;  Technicolor 
Inc.,  director;  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of 
New  York,  director;  Republic  Steel  Corp. 
director;  Avco  Corp..  director;  Continental 
Instirance  Co  .  director;  Western  Tablet  & 
Stationery  Co..  director;  and  Fairbanks 
Morse  &  Co..  director. 

44.  Callaway.  Cason  J  :  Blue  Springs 
Farms,  owner;  Chemical  Corn  Exchange 
Bank,  director;  United  States  Steel  Corp  . 
director:  Nutrition  Foundation.  Inc  .  trustee; 
Trust  Co.  of  Georgia,  director;  and  Shell  Oil 
Co  .  director. 

43.  Drysdale.  Robert  A.:  Drysdale  &  Co. 
senior  partner;  Chemical  Corn  Exchange 
Bank,  director:  Central  Savings  Bank,  trus- 
tee; Guardian  Life  Insurance  Co.,  director; 
Westchester  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  director; 
North  River  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  director; 
and  US.  Fire  Insurance  Co  ,  director. 

46.  Few,  Benjamin  F.:  Liggett  &  Myers  To- 
bacco Co  .  president  and  director:  Chemical 
Corn  Exchange  Bank,  director;  Bank  for 
Savings  in  City  of  New  York,  trustee;  and 
Duke  Power  Co.,  director. 
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47  Grainger,  Isiutc  B  Chemical  Corn  Ex- 
change Bank,  president  and  director.  Safety 
Industries,  Inc  ,  director.  Fort  Myers  South- 
ern RR.  Co  ,  director;  Hartford  Fire  Insur- 
ance Co  .  director,  and  Hartford  Accident  & 
Indemnity  Co  ,  director 

48  Harris,  Henry  Upham :  Harris.  Upham 
&:  Co.  partner;  Chemical  Corn  Exchange 
Bank,  director;  Texas  Co  ,  director  Ocean- 
arlum.  Inc..  partner  and  director.  Stone  & 
Webst€r.  Inc  ,  director:  and  Great  American 
Insurance  Co  ,  director. 

49  Hauser,  Alfred  H  Chemical  Corn  Ex- 
change Bank,  vice  president:  American  Life 
Insurance  Co.  of  New  York,  director.  Colo- 
nial Ice  Co  ,  director,  Porete  Manufacturing 
Co.,  director;  Maracaibo  Oil  Exploration 
Corp.  director;  American  Surety  Co  .  trus- 
tee. Empire  C:ty  Savings  Bank,  trustee,  and 
Granby  Consolidated  Mining,  Smelting  & 
Power  Co.,  Ltd  .  director 

Helm,  Harold  H       (See  Discount  Corp  ) 

50.  Houston,  Frank  K  :  Chemical  Corn 
Exchange  Bank,  honorary  chairman,  vice 
chairman,  director,  executive  committee. 
Standard  Insurance  Co  of  New  Yurk.  direc- 
tor; Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  Foundation, 
chalrm.an;  Aetna  Insurance  Co.  director. 
Century  Indemnity  Co  .  director.  Piedmont 
Fire  Insurance  Co  .  director;  World  Fire  & 
Marine  Insurance  Co  .  director,  and  Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria  Corp  .  director 

51  Humphreys.  Harry  E,  Jr.:  US  Rubber 
Co.,  chairman:  Chemical  Corn  Exchange 
Bank,  director.  Latex  Fiber  Industries  Inc 
director;  Terminal  Warehfuise.s.  Ltd  .  direc- 
tor; Great  American  Insurance  Co  ,  director; 
Dominion  Rubber  Co  Ltd  .  director.  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co  of  New  York,  trustee: 
Rubber  Manufacttirers  Association,  director, 
and  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
member. 

82  Jackson.  N  Baxter  Chemical  Corn  Ex- 
change Bank  chairman,  executive  committee 
and  director,  General  Reinsurance  Corp  .  di- 
rector; McCrory  Stores  Corp  .  director:  Amer- 
ican Chicle  Co  .  director.  French  American 
Banking  Corp  .  directur:  Interchemical  Corp  , 
director;  Western  Electric  Co  .  director. 
Aluminum.  Ltd  .  director;  Alco  Products,  Inc 
director;  American  Chain  &  Cable  Co  ,  di- 
rector; Home  Life  Insurance  Co  ,  director. 
North  Star  Reinsurance  Corp  ,  director:  and 
Port    of   New  York   Authority,   commissioner 

53  Kellstadt.  Charles  H  Sears.  Roebuck 
&  Co  ,  president  and  director,  Allstate  Insur- 
ance Co,  director;  First  National  Bank  (At- 
lanta), director;  First  National  Bank 
I  Miami),  director;  Continental  Illinois  Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trust,  director:  and  Whlrlp>ool 
Corp..  director 

54  McKim.  Robert  J  Associated  Dry 
Goods  Corp  .  president  and  director:  Chemi- 
cal Corn  Exchange  Bank,  director:  and  Bow- 
ery Savings   Bank,   trustee 

55  Williams.  Thomas  R  Ichabod  T 
Williams  &  Sons.  Inc  .  president.  Chemical 
Corn  Exchange  Bank,  director.  George  D 
Emery  Co  .  president  and  director;  Edge- 
water  Saw  Mills  Co  .  president  and  director; 
Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Co  .  director:  Astoria 
Importing  &  Manufacturing  Co.  president 
and  director,  and  Astoria  Pan-Americana. 
Inc  .  chairman 

56.  Woods.  J.  Albert  Chemic.U  Corn  Ex- 
change Bank,  director;  Central  Savings  Bank, 
director:  Corn  Products  Co  .  director:  Wilson 
&  Toomer  Fertilizer  Co  director,  and  Amer- 
ican Smelting  A:  Refining  Co  .  director. 

FIRST     NATIONAL    CITY     BANK     OF     NETW     YORK 

57  Allyn,  Stanley  Charles:  National  Cash 
Register  Co.,  chairman;  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  director;  Armco  Steel 
Corp  ,  director;  Western  Allegheny  Railroad, 
director;  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co  ,  trustee:   and  Mead  Corp  .  director. 

58  Chubb.  Percy.  2d:  Chubb  &  Son. 
partner:  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  director;  Federal  Insurance  Co  .  presi- 
dent   and   director:    Vigilant   Insurance    Co  . 


president  and  director;  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council.  Inc  .  director.  American  In- 
stitute of  Marine  Underwriters,  director;  In- 
ternational Banking  Corp..  director,  and 
Colonial  Life  Iiisurance  Co  .  of  America,  di- 
rector 

59  Dodge.  Cleveland  Earl:  Phelps-Dodge 
Corp..  vice  president  and  director.  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York,  director; 
Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co..  trustee; 
Brooklyn  Bridge  Freezing  &  Cold  Storage,  di- 
rector; Centennial  Instirance  Co .  trustee; 
First  National  City  Truest  Co  .  director.  Dodge 
Fibers  Corp  ,  director,  Hablrshaw  Cable  & 
Wire  Corp  .  director;  Merchants  Refrigerating 
Co.  director;  Montezuma  Copjier  Co  vice 
president  and  director;  Phelps  Dodge  Cupper 
Products  Corp  .  director;  Phelps  Dodge  Mer- 
cantile Co..  vice  president.  Phelps  Dodge  Re- 
frigerating Corp  .  vice  president  and  direc- 
tor; and  Southern  Pacific  Co  .  director 

60  Follls.  Ralph  Given  Sundard  Oil  of 
California,  president  and  chairman.  First 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  director. 
California  Commercial  Co  .  director:  Ameri- 
can Gilsenite  Co  .  director  and  deputy  chair- 
man; Arabian  American  Oil  Co  .  director  and 
vice  chairman.  Trans-Arabian  Pipeline  Co.. 
chairman;  Crocker-Anglo  National  Bank,  di- 
rector. US  Council.  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  trustee;  Federal  Engineering 
Corp.,  director.  Stanford  Research  Institute 
trustee;  National  Petroleum  Council,  vice 
chairman;  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  chairman;  and  American  Petroleum 
Institute,  director 

61  Forward,  DeWit:  A  :  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  director  and  senior 
vice  president;  National  City  Safe  Deposit 
Co  .  director.  Dime  Saving  Bank  (Brooklyn). 
trustee,  Boeli^g  Airplane  Co  .  director;  Inter- 
national Banking  Corp  .  director;  Allis  Chal- 
mers Manufacturing  Co  ,  director;  National 
City  Foundation,  director;  and  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co  .  director 

62.  Grace  Joseph  P  Jr  :  W  R  Grace  i: 
Co  .  president  and  director:  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  director:  Brazilian 
Technical  Fund  president;  Carthusian  Foun- 
dation in  America,  Inc  .  director;  Casita  Mara 
(Elizabeth  Seton  League.  Inc.).  director; 
Emigrant  Industrial.  S  B  .  trustee:  Grace 
Institute,  president  and  trustee;  Interna- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce.  US  Council 
trust-ee,  Grace  Line.  Inc  .  director;  Atlantic 
Mutual  Insurance  Co,  trustee;  Ingersoll- 
Rand  Co  .  director;  Northern  Insurance  Co  . 
of  New  York,  director.  Stone  &  Webster.  Inc  . 
director;  Assurance  Co  of  America,  director; 
Centennial  Insurance  Co  .  trustee:  and  Yale 
Institute  of  International  Studies,  council 
member 

63  Hagerty.  Harry  C  ;  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co.  vice  president  (F).  director: 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  di- 
rector: Erie  Railroad,  director:  East  River 
Savings  Bank,  director;  Rochester  Gas  & 
Electric  Co..  director;  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  director;  and  Radio  Corp  of 
America,  director. 

64  Horner.  H  Mansfield  United  Aircraft 
Corp  .  chairman  and  director;  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  director;  Hartford 
National  Bank  &  Trust,  director;  Southern 
New  England  Telephone  Co  .  director;  and 
Travelers  Insurance  Co  ,  director. 

65  Nagle.  Alexander  C  :  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  director;  American 
Radiator  A:  Standard  Sanitary  Co  .  director; 
National  Biscuit  Co  .  director:  United  States 
Steel  Corp  .  director.  Prudential  Insurance 
Co  director;  and  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co  .  director. 

66  Parlln,  Charles  C  Shearman  A:  Ster- 
ling &  Wright,  member.  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  director;  United  States 
&  Foreign  Securities  Corp  .  president  and 
director:  Citizens  National  Bank,  director: 
Alfred  Hofmann  &  Co  .  director;  Celanese 
Corp.  of  America,  director;  York  Commercial 
Corp  ,     director;      Guerlain     Inc  .     director; 


Potash  Import   &  Chemical   Corp.,   director; 

CompaniH  Ontario,  director;  and  Pallas 
Corp.,  director. 

67.  Perkins,  Richard  Sturgls:  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York,  vice  chainnan; 
Phoenix  Assurance  Co  .  director;  City  Bank 
Farmers  Trust  Co  ,  chairman;  Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel  Co  .  director.  New  York  Life  Instirance 
Co..  director;  Prudential  Insurance  Co.,  Great 
Britain  director;  Hudson  Insurance  Co..  di- 
rector; International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp  .  director;  Royal  Globe  Group,  director; 
Bank  of  Monrovia,  director;  International 
Banking  Corp  .  director:  National  City  Safe 
Deposit  Co  .  director;  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.. 
director.  Provident  Loan  Society,  trtistee; 
Southern  Paciac  Co..  director;  and  Allied 
Cliemical  Corp  .  director 

Sheperd.  Howard  C      (See  Discount  Corp  ) 

68  Temple.  Alan  H.:  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  vice  chairman,  director; 
International  Banking  Corp..  director;  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Co.  of  Great  Britain,  di- 
rector; Hudson  Insurance  Co  .  director;  Sea- 
board Surety  Co  director;  Atlantic  Mutual 
Insurance  Co  .  trustee:  Centennial  Insurance 
Co  .  director:  and  Moore  Corp  .  Ltd.,  director. 

69  Wlnthrop,  Robert:  Robert  Winthrop  & 
Co  .  general  and  special  partner;  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York,  director; 
Green  Bay  &  Western  Railroad,  vice  presi- 
dent, director;  Kewatinee,  Green  Bay  &  West- 
ern Railroad,  vice  president,  director:  Stony 
Point  Land  Co  ,  director:  First  National  City 
Trtist  Co  .  director;  Seamen's  Bank  for  Sav- 
ings, secretary,  board  of  trustees,  trustee; 
Eagle  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of  New  York,  di- 
rector. First  National  City  Safe  Deposit  Co.. 
director:  International  Banking  Corp..  di- 
rector: Norwich  Union  Insurance  Co..  direc- 
tor; US  &•  Foreign  Securities  Corp.,  director; 
and  Wall  Street  Investing  Corp.,  chairman, 
advisory  council. 

MANUFACTTRERS     TRUST    CO. 

70  Brush,  Alvin  G.:  American  Home 
Products  Corp  .  chairman;  Manufacturers 
Trust  Co  ,  director;  American  Fovmdatlon  for 
Pharmaceutical  Education,  director:  Buck 
Hill  Falls  Co  ,  director;  Dime  Savings  Bank, 
Brooklyn,  trustee:  Electric  Bond  &  Share  Co., 
director;  and  United  Medical  Service,  di- 
rector. 

71.  Crandall.  Lou  R.:  George  G.  Fuller 
Co..  chairman;  Manufaciurers  Trust  Co.,  di- 
rector; Curtiss-Wright  Corp.,  director;  Sperry 
<k  Hutchinson  Co  .  director;  Harlem  Savings 
Bank,  trustee:  General  Cable  Corp.,  director; 
Home  Insurance  Co  .  director;  and  Sears. 
Roebuck  &  Co  .  director. 

Flanlgan.  Horace  C.  (See  Discount  Corp.) 

72.  Franklin.  John  M. :  U.S.  Lines  Co.. 
president,  director:  Manufacturers  Trust  Co. 
director:  Baltimore  &  Eastern  Railroad,  di- 
rector: Worthlngton  Corp.,  director;  Number 
One  Broadway  Corp  ,  president,  director: 
Roosevelt  Steamship  Co  ,  president,  director: 
US  Lines  Co.  (Canada)  Ltd.,  president,  di- 
rector: U.S.  Operations,  Inc.,  president,  di- 
rector; Atlantic  Transport  Co..  Ltd..  director; 
American  Merchant  Marine  Institute,  di- 
rector; Home  Insurance  Co..  director;  Con- 
tinental Can  Co.,  Inc.,  director;  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping,  director;  American 
Steamship  Owners  Mutual  P.  &.  I.  Associa- 
tion. Inc  ,  director:  and  Laurel  Race  Course, 
Maryland   State  Fair.   Inc.,   director 

73.  Gerli,  Paolino:  Manufacturers  Trust 
Co.,  director;  American  &  Foreign  Insurance 
Co..  director:  Belding  Hemingway  Co..  di- 
rector: International  Silk  Guild,  president, 
director;  Interstate  Department  Stores,  Inc.. 
director;  Commodity  Exchange,  director; 
La  France  Industries.  Inc..  chairman:  Emi- 
grant Industrial  Savings  Bank,  trustee;  In- 
ternational Silk  Association,  director;  and 
Cheney    Bros.,    Inc..    vice   president,   director. 

74  Johnston.  Oswald  L  :  Simpson.  Thach- 
er  &i  Bartlett.  partner;  Manufacturers  Trust 
Co  ,  director;  Atlas  Corp.,  vice  president,  sec- 
retarv     director.    E    W.   Bliss   Co  .    chairman. 
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executlTe  committee,  director;  General  Bak- 
ing Co.,  director;  Stern  Bros,  director;  Har- 
ns-Intertype  Corp.,  director;  Hidden  Splen- 
dor Mining  Co.,  director;  Petro-Atlas  Corp., 
director;  and  Electric  Bond  8t  Share  Co., 
director. 

75.  Lelthead,  Barry  T.;  CJluett  Peabody 
&  Co.,  president,  director;  Manufacturers 
Trust  Co.,  director;  Cluett  Peabody  &  Co.  of 
Canada,  chairman;  B.  P.  Goodrich  Co.,  di- 
rector; and  Travelers  Insurance  Co.,  direc- 
tor. 

76.  Madden,  John  T.:  Emigrant  Industrial 
Savings  Bank,  chairman,  trustee;  Manufac- 
turers Trust  Co.,  director;  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Co  director;  J.  P.  Magulre  &  Co..  director; 
and  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  New  York, 
director 

77.  Rabe,  William  G.:  Manufacturers 
Trust  Co.,  chairman,  treasury  committee, 
director;  Hershey  Creamery  Co.,  treasury, 
chairman,  executive  committee,  director; 
Alleghany  Corp.,  member,  executive  commit- 
tee, director;  First  Geneva  Corp.,  president, 
director;  Aeolian -American  Co.,  director; 
Technicolor,  Inc.,  director;  Bankers  Com- 
mercial Corp.,  director;  Stern  Bros.,  director; 
and  Beech-Nut  Life  Savers,  Inc.,  director. 

78.  Robinson,  William  E.:  Coca-Cola  Co., 
chairman,  director;  Man\ifacturers  Trust  Co., 
director;  Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co.,  di- 
rector; Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.,  director; 
Coca-Cola,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  director;  and  Har- 
lem Savings  Bank,  director. 

79.  Sargent,  Henry  B.:  American  Foreign 
Power  Co.,  president,  director;  Manufac- 
turers Trust  Co.,  director;  Central  Mexico 
Light  &  Power,  director;  Cia  Brasileira  de 
Forea  Electrea,  chairman;  Cia  Colombiana  de 
Elcctricidea.  director;  Cia  Cubana  de  Elec- 
trlcidea.  chairman;  Cia  Panamena  de  Fuerza 
y  Luz,  director;  Cordoba  (Argentine)  Electric 
Tramways  Construction  Co.,  Ltd.,  director; 
Cordoba  Light  &  Power  Co.,  director:  Ebasco 
International  Corp.,  chairman;  Empresas 
Electrica  del  Eqiiador,  Inc  ,  director;  Em- 
presas Electrlca  Argentenas,  chairman;  Em- 
presas Electric  Mexicanas,  Inc.,  chairman; 
Guanrajuato  Power  &  Electric  Co.,  director; 
F;ir  East  Power  Corp..  chairman,  president; 
Northern  Mexico  Power  &  Development  Co., 
Ltd.,  chairman;  Pernambuco  Tramways  & 
Power  Co..  Ltd.,  director;  Puebla  Tramway 
Light  &  Power  Co..  chairman;  Public  Utilities 
Investment  Trust,  Ltd.,  chairman;  Rio 
Orandense  Light  &  Power  Syndicate,  Ltd., 
director;  South  American  Power  Co.,  chair- 
man, president;  Shanghai  Power  Co.,  chair- 
man; Telephone  Co.  of  Pernambuco,  Ltd., 
director;  Stanford  Research  Institute,  direc- 
tor; American  Institute  for  Foreign  Trade, 
director;  Electric  Bond  &  Share  Co.,  director; 
and  US   Life  Insurance  Co.,  director. 

80.  Smith.  Harold  v.:  Home  Insurance  Co.. 
chairman,  director;  Manufacturers  Trust  Co., 
director;  Home  Indemnity  Co.,  chairman,  di- 
rector; Lehman  Corp.,  director;  Pennsyl- 
vania Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  trustee;  and 
Gracie    Sqnare-River    Corp.,    director. 

81.  Van  Bomel.  Leroy  Allison;  National 
Dairy  Products  Corp..  consultant;  Manufac- 
turers Trust  Co.,  director;  New  York  Uni- 
versity, member  council;  Nutrition  Founda- 
tion. Inc  .  trustee;  American  Surety  Co., 
trustee;  Ryder  System,  Inc..  director;  and 
Transportat*on  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  di- 
rector. 

82.  Von  Elm.  Henry  C:  Mantifacturers 
Trust  Co.,  honorary  chairman,  director; 
Sperry  &  Hutchinson,  director;  George  A. 
F*i.iller  Co.,  director;  Homo  Insurance  Co., 
director,  member,  finance  committee;  and 
George  W.  Rogers  Construction  Corp.,  direc- 
tor. 

83.  Walker,  George  S.:  Electric  Bond  «fe 
Share  Co.,  president,  director;  Manufacturers 
Trust  Co.,  director;  Ebasco  Services,  Inc., 
chairman;  United  Gas  Corp.,  director; 
American  &  Foreign  Power  Co.,  director; 
Scherlng  Corp.,  director;  Escambia  Chemi- 
cal Corp.,  director;  and  Chemical  Construc- 
tion Corp.,  director. 


MORGAN    GUARANTT    TRUST    CO. 

Alexander,  Henry  C.     (See  Discount  Corp.) 

84.  Bechtel,  Stephen  D.:  Bechtel  Corp., 
president,  director;  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.,  director;  Bechtel  International,  Ltd., 
chairman;  Nuclear  Power  Group,  Inc.,  direc- 
tor; Bechtel  International  Corp.,  chairman; 
International  Bechtel  Builders,  Inc..  chair- 
man; Arabian  Bechtel  Corp  .  chairman;  Pa- 
cific Bechtel  Corp.,  chairman;  Kuwait 
Bechtel  Corp.,  chairman;  Bechtel  Inttsrna- 
tional  Co.,  chairman;  Bechtel  Nuclear  Corp.. 
chairman;  Bechtel  Foundation,  president; 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  chairman, 
business  advisory  committee;  International 
Bechtel,  Inc.,  chairman;  Continental  Can  Co., 
director;  Industrial  Indemnity  Co.  director; 
Lakeside  Foundation,  director;  Lakeside 
Corp..  president,  director;  Canadian  Bechtel, 
Ltd.,  chairman;  Southern  Pacific  Co  .  direc- 
tor; US  Lines  Co.,  director;  and  Stanford 
Research  Institute,  director. 

85.  Cabot,  Paul  C:  State  Street  Research 
&  Management  Co.,  partner;  Morgan  Guar- 
anty Trust  Co.,  director:  State  StrecfTnfest- 
ment  Corp.,  chairman;  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel 
Association,  trustee,  member  exccutiye  com- 
mittee; National  Dalrv-  Products  Corp  ,  direc- 
tor, member  executive  committee;  B.  P. 
Goodrich  Co.,  director;  Continental  Can  Co., 
director;   and  Ford  Motor  Co  ,  director. 

86.  Cheston,  Charles  Steele:  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  director;  Western  Sav- 
ings FUnd  Society  (Philadelphia),  member, 
board  of  managers;  Provident  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.  (Philadelphia),  dlre<tor; 
Philco  Corp.,  director;  Philadelphia  National 
Bank,  director;  Insurance  Co.  of  North 
America,  director;  Monsanto  Chemical  Co., 
director;  Mead  Corp.,  director;  Muskogee  Co., 
director;  Plax  Corp  ,  director;  Kansas.  Okla- 
homa &  Gulf  Refinery,  director;  American 
Airlines,  Inc.,  director;  Chemstrand  Corp..  di- 
rector: Indemnity  Insurance  Co.  of  North 
America,  director;  and  Monsanto  (Canada). 
Ltd.,  director. 

Cleveland,  J.  Luther.    (See  Discount  Ckjrp.) 

87.  Dickey,  Charles  Denston:  R^o^gan 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  director;  chalrmaUi  ex- 
ecutive committee,  Beaver  Coal  Corp..  direc- 
tor; Braden  Copper  Co.,  director;  ChUrch 
Life  Insurance  Corp.,  director;  Church  :Fire 
Insurance  Corp.,  director;  General  EHectrlc 
Co.,  director;  Kennecott  Copper  Corp.,  di- 
rector; New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  di- 
rector; Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co., 
director;  Western  Savings  Fund  Socletji'  of 
Philadelphia,  member,  board  of  managers; 
Merck  &  Co.,  director;  and  Atlantic  Refluing 
Co.,  director. 

88.  Joseph.^;.  Devereiix  C:  Morgan  QJuar- 
anty  Trust  Co..  director;  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  director;  Consolidated  Edison 
Co.  of  New  York,  trustee;  Carnegie  Corp., 
trustee;  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co., 
director;  American  Brake  Shoe  Co.,  director; 
and  Smith  Kline  &  French  Laboratories, 
director.  / 

89.  Morernn.  Junius  Spencer:  Morgan  Guar- 
anty Trust  Co.,  director;  member,  executive 
committee;  Continental  Can  Co.,  director; 
Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co..  trustee;  and 
Centennial    Insurance    Co  .    truEtee. 

90.  Shanks,  Carrol  M.:  Prudential  In- 
surance Co.,  president,  director;  Motgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  director;  Life  la^ur- 
ance  Association  of  America,  director;  Na- 
tional Bi.-cuit  Co.,  prerldent;  Public  Service 
Electric  &  Gas  Co..  director;  Bif.elow-Saarord 
Carpet  Co  .  director:  Fidelity  Union  Trust 
Co.  (Newark),  director;  Institute  of  Life  In- 
surance director;  Gcir;;.'-P.y:iflc  Corp.,  di- 
rector; and  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  director. 

91.  Sharp.  Dale  E. :  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.,  president,  director;  Standard  Accident 
Insurance  Co.  iDetroi:),  director;  Pilot  In- 
surance Co.  (Toronto),  drector;  P;.i.net  In- 
surance Co.  (Detroit),  director;  Yorkshire 
Insurance  Co.,  chairman;  Seaboard  Fixe  & 
Marina  Insurance  Co.,  director;  and  Wilson 
&  Co  .  director. 


92.  Stetson,  Eugene  W.:  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Co  ,  director:  Textile  Banking  Co., 
chairman:  Coca-Cola  Co  ,  director;  member, 
finance  coramlttee;  French  American  Bank- 
ing Corp  ,  chairman  advisory  committee; 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  director,  chairman, 
executive  committee;  United  Stores  Co  ,  di- 
rector; Air  Reduction  Co  .  director;  member 
executive  committee;  Trl-Contlnental  Corp  , 
director;  member,  advisory  committee;  Giilf 
Atlantic  Warehouse  Co.,  director;  chairman, 
executive  committee;  and  Trl-Contlnental 
Financial  Corp  .  director. 

93.  Symes.  James  M.:  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, president,  director;  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.,  director;  Norfolk  &  Western  Rail- 
way, director;  Wabash  Railroad,  director; 
Detroit,  Toledo  &  Toronto  Railroad,  director- 
First  Pennsylvania  Banking  &  Trust  Co  .  di- 
rector; Insurance  Co.  of  North  America,  direc- 
tor; and  American  Railway  Engineers  Asso- 
ciation, member. 

94.  Wlngate,  Henry  S.:  International  Nickel 
Co.  of  Canada,  presldeiit,  director;  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  director;  International 
Nickel  Co.  (New  York  City ) ,  president,  direc- 
tor; Whitehead  Metal  Products  Co  ,  director; 
Alloy  Metal  Sales,  Ltd.,  director;  Gap  Farms, 
Inc.  (Philadelphia),  director;  Centre  d'ln- 
formation  Du  Nickel.  Brusrels.  director;  Cen- 
tre dinformatlon  Du  Nickel,  Paris,  director; 
Mond  Nickel  Co.,  Ltd..  member,  advisory 
committee;  American  Radiator  &  Standard 
Sanitary  Corp..  director;  Seaman's  Bank  for 
Savings,  trustee;  Bank  of  Montreal,  director; 
and  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  director. 

95.  Woodruff,  Robert  W.:  Coca-Cola,  direc- 
tor; chairman,  finance  committee;  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  director;  Southern 
Railway,  director;  Trust  Co.  of  Georgia,  di- 
rector; Continental  Gin  Co  ,  director;  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co..  director;  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co..  director;  and  American  Ex- 
press Co.,  director. 

NEW    TORK   TKLST   CO. 

96.  Aldrich,  Hulbert  S.:  New  York  Trust 
Co  ,  president,  director:  National  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co..  director:  Excelsior  Savings  Bank, 
trustee;  Bridgeport  Brass,  director:  IBM 
World  Trade  Corp  ,  director;  Noranda  Cop- 
p>er  &  Brass,  director;  Penn-Dlxle  Cement 
Corp.,  directed;  New  Britain  Machine  Co  ,  di- 
rector; American  &  Foreign  Insurance  Co., 
director;  American  Machine  A  Metals.  Inc  , 
director;  British  &  Foreign  Marine  Insurance 
Co,  Ltd.  director;  Globe  Indemnity  Co.  di- 
rector; Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  Insur- 
ance Co,  director;  National  D.stillers  & 
Chemical  Corp.,  director;  Newark  Insurance 
Co.,  director;  One  Hundred  Fifty  William 
Street  Corp..  director;  Queen  Insurance  Co. 
of  America,  director:  Royal  Indemnity  Co.. 
director;  Royal  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd  .  director: 
Star  Insurance  Co.  of  America,  director:  and 
Thomas  &  Mersey  Marine  Insurance  Co  ,  Ltd  , 
director. 

97.  Aldrich,  Malcolm  Pratt:  Common- 
wealth Fund,  president,  director:  New  York 
Trust  Co..  director;  Southern  Pacific  Co.. 
director;  and  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Co. 
of  the  United   States,  director 

98.  Anthony.  Graham  Hudson:  Verder- 
Root,  Inc  .  director;  chairman,  executive 
committee;  New  York  Trust  Co..  director: 
Holo  Krome  Screw  Corps.,  chairman:  Con- 
necticut Mutual  Life  Insurance,  director; 
Hartford  National  Bank  &  Trust,  director; 
Hartford  Electric  Light,  director:  Aetna  In- 
surance Co.,  director;  Southern  New  Eng- 
land Telephone  Co.,  director;  Mechanics 
Saving  Bank,  director;  and  Burlington  In- 
dustries, director. 

99.  Ballantine,  Arthur  A.:  Dewey,  Ballan- 
tine,  Bvishby.  Palmer  &  Wood,  partner;  New 
York  Trust  Co.,  director;  Bowery  Savings 
Bank,  trustee;  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co., 
director;  General  American  Investors  Co.,  di- 
rector; Springfield  College,  trustee;  North- 
eastern College,  trustee;  and  United  Hos- 
pital Fuiad  of  New  York,  honorary  trustee. 
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100  Dunn.  Kempton  American  Brake 
Shoe  Co,  president,  director.  New  York 
Trust  Co..  director;  Bticyrus  Erie,  director; 
Franklin  Savings  Bank,  trustee,  and  Domin- 
ion Brake  Shoe  Co  ,  chairman 

101.  Jennings,  B  Brewster  New  York 
Trust  Co  .  director,  and  Central  Savings 
B.nnk  of  New  York,  trustee 

Masfie.    Adrian    M.      (See   Dlscouni    Corp.) 

102  Paynter.  Richard  K  .  Jr  :  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Co.  director,  vice  president, 
chairman,  finance  committee;  New  York 
Trust  Co  .  director.  Diocesan  Investment 
Trust  of  Diocese  of  New  Jersey  trustee; 
Delaware  &  Bound  BrrKtk  Railroad  director: 
Employers'  Liability  A.ssurance  Corp  ,  mem- 
ber, executive  committee,  Otis  Elevator  Co 
director:  Phoenix  Assurance  Co  .  director. 
Seamen's  Bank  lor  Saving.';,  trustee.  General 
Cable  Corp  .  director,  Coiunlal  WUliam.sburg 
Insurance,  trustee,  Pennsylvania-Reading 
Seashore  Lines,  director:  and  Princeton  Inn 
director. 

103.  Watson.  Arthur  K  IBM  World  Trade 
Corp.  president,  director.  New  York  Trust 
Co  ,  director:  Niagara  Fire  Insurance  Co  ,  di- 
rector. American  Brake  Shoe  Co  .  director, 
and   Continental   Insurance  Co  .  director. 


Membership  or  US    Treasury   Advisobt 
Committees 

m  JOINT  ECONOMIC  I-OLICY  COMMriTEE  OF  THE 
LIFE  INSCTIANCE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  AND 
THE  AMERICAN  LIFT  CON  VENTK.N  —  M  E  MBEH- 
SHIP    AS    OF    JtTLT     9      1959 

O   Kelley  Anderson  (chairman  i  .  president 
New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co  .  Back 
Bay  PoFt  OfUce  Box  333   Boston   Mass. 

Claude  L  Benner  president.  Continental 
American  Life  Insurance  C"  .  Rodney  Square 
Wilmingt.in   Del 

H  W  Brower.  president  Occidental  Llle 
Insurance  Co  of  California,  Box  2101.  Ter- 
minal Annex.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Paul  F  Clark,  chairman  of  the  board.  John 
Hancock  Mutual  Lllc  Insurance  Co,  Post 
Office  Box  111.  Boston,  Mass 

Louis  W  Dawson,  president.  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co  of  New  York.  1740  Broadway 
at  55th  Street.  New  York.  N  Y. 

Frederic  W.  Ecker.  president,  MetrofKall- 
tan  Life  Insurance  Co  .  1  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N  Y. 

Leland  J.  Kalmbach,  president.  Massachu- 
setts Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co  .  1295  Slat* 
Street,  Springfield,  Mass 

R.  B  Richardson,  president.  Western  Life 
Insurance  Co..  600  Park  Avenue,  Helena, 
Mont. 

Donald  C  SUchter.  president,  the  North- 
western Mutual  Life  Insvirance  Co  .  720  East 
Wisconsin  Avenue.  Milwaukee.  Wis 

Carrol  M  Shanks,  president.  Prudential  In- 
surance Co  of  America,  Newark   N  J 

Frazar  B.  Wilde,  president.  Connecticut 
Geiieral  Life  Insurance  Co  ,   Hartford.  Conn 

James  Ralph  Wood,  president.  Southwest- 
ern Life  Insurance  Co  .  Post  Office  Box  2699. 
Dallas.  Tex. 

Staff  members:  Dr  James  J  O'Leary,  di- 
rector of  economic  research.  Life  Insurance 
Asscx-lation  of  America.  488  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY;  Claris  Adams,  executive  vice 
president  and  general  counsel.  American  Life 
Convention.  1701  K  Street  NW  .  Washington, 
DC,  Eugene  M  Thore,  vice  president  and 
general  counsel.  Life  In.-^urance  Association 
of  America.  1701  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington. 
DC 

(2)  INVESTMENT  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  MEMBERS  OF  GOVERNMENTAL  SE- 
CURITIES    COMMITTEE,      1959 

Robert  B.  Blyth.  chairman.  National  City 
Bank  of  Cleveland.  623  Euclid  A\enue.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio 

Milton  S  Bosley.  National  Bank  of  Detroit, 
Woodward  at  Cadillac  Square.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Wendell  T  Burns,  Northwestern  National 
Bank  of  Minneapolis.  620  Marquette  Avenue. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Dwight  W  Chapman.  .American  Trust  Co.. 
464  California  Street.  San  Francisco   Calif. 

F  Newell  Childs.  C  F  Childs  A:  Co  ,  Inc  . 
141  West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago,  111. 

James  A  Cranford,  The  Atlantic  National 
Bank  of  Jacksonville,  121  West  Forsyth 
Street.  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

Stuart  A  Dunn,  C  J  Devlne  &•  Co  48 
Wall  Street    New  York,  NY 

W  Wayne  Glover,  California  Bank  625 
Stjulh    Spring    Street,   Los   Angeles,   Calif 

Sheldon  R  Green.  Cha.se  Manhattan  Bank, 
18  Pine  Street,  New  York,  N  Y, 

H  Lyman  Greer  The  Fifth  Third  Union 
Trust  Co  .  Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets,  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 

Alfred  H  Hauser  Chemical  Corn  Exchange 
Bank.  30  Broad  Street    New  York,  N  Y. 

Hardin  H  Hawes.  HaiTls  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank.  115  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Ru.ssell  .K  Kent  Bank  of  .\merlca  NT  & 
S  .\  .  300  Moiiteomerv  Street.  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

George  B  Kneass,  Philadelphia  National 
Bank,  1416  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Frederick  G  Larkln,  Jr  .  Securlty-Plrst 
National  B.nnk  of  Los  Angeles,  Sixth  and 
Spring    Streets.    Los    Angeles,    Calif 

Ralph  F  Leach  Guaranty  Trust  Co  of 
New  York,   140  Broadway,  New  York,  NY 

Pat  G  Morris.  The  Northern  Trust  Co, 
50    South   La    Salle    Street     Chicago,    111. 

Robert  C  Morris  Bankers  Trust  Co  ,  16 
Wall  Street.  New  York    N  Y 

Emll  J.  Pa tt berg.  Jr  .  The  First  Boston 
Corp  .  15  Broad  Street.  New  York,  NY 

John  H  Perl-.lns.  Continental  Illinois  Na- 
tional Bank  &•  Trust  Co  .  231  South  La  Salie 
Street.  Chicago    III 

Lelmont  K  Pfeffer.  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York,  55  Wall  Street.  New  York. 
NY 

L  Sumner  Pruyne  the  First  National  Bank 
of   Boston.   67   Milk   Street,   Boston,  Mass 

Herbert  N  Repp.  Discount  Corp  of  New 
York    58  Pine  Street    New  York,  NY. 

Lix-kett  Sheltnn.  Republic  National  Bank 
of  Dallas,  Dallas.  Tex 

Rudolf  Smutnv  R  W  Pressprich  &  Co  , 
48  Wall  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

Girard  L  Spencer.  Salomon  Bros  &  Hutz- 
ler,  60  Wall  Street,  New  York.  NY. 

(3  I  GOVER.NME.VT  SECURITIES  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
DEBT  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANKS —MEMBER- 
SHIP AS  OF  JULY  9.    195  9 

Carl  G  Frece  i  chairman  i.  president  and 
treasurer.  Connecticut  Savings  Bank  of  New 
Haven,  47  Church  Street    New  Haven,  Conn. 

Francis  P  Burns,  president.  Beneficial 
Mutual  Savings  Bank,  1200  Chestnut  Street. 
Philadelphia,  Pa 

Mr.  C  Lane  Goss  president.  Worcester 
County  Institution  lor  Savings,  365  Main 
Street,  Worcester,  Mass 

Mr  Henry  S  Kingman,  chairman  of  the 
board.  The  Farmers  &  Mechanics  Savings 
Bank,  90  South  Sixth  Street,  Minneapolis, 
Minn, 

Mr  John  W  Kress,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. The  Howard  Savings  Institution.  768 
Broad    Street,    Newark.   N  J. 

Mr.  Charles  J  Lyon,  president.  Society  for 
Savings,   31   Pratt  Street.   Hartford.  Conn. 

Mr  William  A  Lyon,  president.  Dry  Dock 
Savings  Bank,  742  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York.  NY 

Mr  Kllgore  Macfarlane  Jr  president. 
Buffalo  Savings  Bank.  545  Main  Street,  Buf- 
falo. NY. 

Mr  J  Reed  Morss.  president,  the  Boston 
Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  30  School  Street. 
Boston.    Mass. 

Mr.  Barrett  C  Nichols,  treasury,  Maine 
Savings  Bank.  15  Casco  Street,  Portland, 
Maine 

John  M  Ohlenbusch,  senior,  vice  presi- 
dent, the  Bowery  Savings  Bank.  110  East  42d 
Street,  New  York.  NT. 


Levi  P  Smith,  chairman  of  the  board,  the 
Burlington  Savings  Bank.  148  College  Street, 
Burlington.  Vt. 

Mr  William  H.  Smith,  president,  Holyoke 
Savings  Bank,  143  Chestnut  Street,  Holyoke, 
Mass 

Staff  members 

Dr  Grover  W  Ensley,  executive  vice  pres- 
ident. National  Association  of  Mutual  .Sav- 
ings Banks.  60  Eatt  42d  Street.  New  York. 
NY 

Saul  B  Klaman.  economist.  National  As- 
sociation of  Mutual  Savings  Banks.  60  East 
42d  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

(4)  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
SECUTtlTlES  or  THE  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  BUSI- 
NESS  MEMPER.SHIP    AS    OF    JULY    9.    1959 

W.  W  McAllister,  Sr  (Chairman),  chair- 
man of  the  board,  San  Antonio  Savings  & 
Loan  As.sociation.  401  Navarro  Street.  San 
Antonio.  Tex 

Edward  C  Baltz.  president.  Perpetual 
Building  Association.  500  11th  Street  NW., 
■Washington,    DC. 

Wilton  T  Barney,  president.  Orltal  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  Association.  326  Main  Street. 
Hackensack.  N.J. 

James  E  Bent,  president,  Hartford  Fed- 
eral Savings  &  Loan  .Association,  50  State 
Street,  Hartford,  Conn 

A  J  Bnxjn.field,  president.  Industrial  Fed- 
eral Savings  &■  Loan  Association.  1630  Stout 
Street.  Deliver.  Colo. 

Henry  A  Bvibb.  president,  Capitol  Federal 
Savings  A;  Loan  Association  534  Kansas  .Ave- 
nue. Topeka.  Kans. 

C.  L  Clements,  president,  Chase  Federal 
Savings  &  Loan  Association.  1100  Lincoln 
Road.  Miami  Beach.  Fla 

Carl  Distelhorst,  executive  vice  president. 
Florida  Savings  &  Loan  League,  Post  Office 
Box  2246.  Orlando.  Fla. 

William  J  Dwyer,  president.  Franklin 
Society  Federal  Savings  &  Loan,  217  Broad- 
way, New  York.  N  Y. 

Gust.iiv  Flexner,  executive  vice  president. 
Greater  Louisville  First  Federal  Savings  ^ 
Loan  Association,  417  West  Market  Street. 
Louisvine.  Ky. 

Harold  P  Halleen.  senior  vice  president. 
Bell  Savings  A:  Loan  Association,  79  West 
Monroe  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

Raymond  P.  Harold,  president.  Worcester 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association.  22  Elm 
Street.  Worcester.  Mass 

Henry  P  Irr.  president.  Baltimore  Federal 
Savings  &:  Loan  Association.  Fayette  and  St. 
Paul  Streets   Baltimore   Md. 

Roy  W  Larsen.  president.  Twin  City  Fed- 
eral Savings  &  Lean  Association,  801  Mar- 
quette Avenue,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

E  C  Sherbourne.  president.  City  Federal 
Savings  A;  Loan  Association,  East  Jersey 
.Street  at  Jefferson,  Elizabeth,  N.J 

A  D  Tlieobald,  president.  First  Federal 
Savings  &  Loan  Association.  Ill  North  Jef- 
ferson .Avenue.  Peoria.  111. 
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IRRESPONSIBLE       SPENDING       CAN 
WRECK  THIS  COUNTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Fisher]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  debate  on  the  foreign  aid  bill 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri IMr.  Cannon],  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  very 
forcefully  reminded  us  of  the  financial 
plight  of  this  country  and  the  need  for 
something  to  be  done  about  it. 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  let  us  explore  that 
subject  and  see  just  what  the  Congress 
has  been  doing  that  has  given  rise  to 
so  much  public  concern  about  the  fiscal 
policies  now  being  followed. 

Mr.  Cannon  stated: 

The  spending  budget  this  year — fiscal 
1962 — Is  approximately  $88  billion.  The 
spending  budget  last  year  was  $81  billion. 
Shortly.  In  a  couple  of  years,  we  will  have  a 
budget  of  «100  billion  a  year.  •  •  •  vV'e 
have  been  Bi>ending  during  this  entire  year, 
every  hour,  %l  million  more  than  we  are  tak- 
ing in. 

We  already  owe  the  greatest  peacetime 
debt  In  history.  We  are  now  paying  the 
highest  interest  rate.  We  cannot  seU  our 
bonds  any  more   at  2  percent.  •   •   •     This 


year  we  paid  In  interest  alone  $9  billion. 
Just  21  years  ago  the  entire  Federal  budget 
was  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Cannon  went  on  to  rxjint  out  that 
we  have  raised  the  debt  limit  seven 
times  since  1954. 

In  commenting  on  a  dangerous  trend, 
to  which  the  Congress  has  in  some 
measure  succumbed — that  of  back-door 
spending — the  speaker  revealed  that 
back-door  spending  provisions  tlius  far 
requested  in  this  session  in  conneciion 
with  11  bills,  including  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  amount  to  at  least  $28,670  million. 

That  latter  fact  in  itself  points  up  a 
dangerous  trend.  The  technique  of 
back-door  spending  simply  means  that 
the  Congi-ess  delegates  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  the  riglu  to 
obtain  funds  by  Treasury  borrowing, 
without  the  Congress  being  further  con- 
sulted about  it.  It  therefore  means 
that  the  Congress  to  that  extent  abdi- 
cates a  constitutional  responsibility  of 
passing  upon  the  appropriation  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  jj 

rRRESPONSIELE    SPENDING    H.\BrrS 

When  we  survey  the  spending  habits 
of  this  Congress  we  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  wild  and  irresponsible  spend- 
ing has  on  occasions  taken  place  Dur- 
ing tlie  first  6  months  of  this  year  some 
66.000  additional  Federal  employees 
have  been  added,  and  more  are  being 
requested. 

President  Kennedy  has  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  more  than  25  requests  for 
increases  in  budget  estimates  or  new 
spending  proposals. 

An  Associated  Press  story  recently-  be-f 
gan  thus: 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  first  6  months 
In  office,  has  advanced  cc.ncret*  proposals  for 
iRcreusing  future  Federal  spending  by  well 
over  $10  billion. 

Another  news  report  stated: 

On  the  basis  of  plans  already  proposed 
by  the  White  Hou£e,  or  in  the  works,  the 
budget  will  pass  $100  billion  by  the  year 
starting  July  1.  1964.  That  will  be  more 
than  double  the  outlays  of  Just  10  years 
ago.  By  1970.  If  plans  are  carried  out!  the 
Government  will  be  spending  at  an  esti- 
mated $114  billion  a  year. 

This  increase  in  spending  cannot  be 
explained  by  the  saying  that  we  are 
closing  the  missile  cap  and  that  un- 
expected increases  weic  required  to  im- 
prove our  national  secuiity  The  fact  is. 
that  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  ap- 
proximately $10  billion  of  additional 
spending  requested  by  the  President  is 
earmarked  for  those  purposes. 

An  explanation  can  only  be  found  in 
the  new  and  expanded  Federal  programs 
that  have  been  urged  and  of  which 
many  have  been  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

WELF.^RE    PROGRAMS    HIKE    DEFICITS 

As  a  result  of  welfare  programs  ap- 
proved in  Congress  this  year,  the  deficit 
at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year— which 
ended  on  June  31,  1961,  was  $3  9  billion. 
And  the  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
has  been  officially  estimated  at  about  $5 
billion.   It  may  be  more. 

These  new  and  expanded  welfare  pro- 
grams are  all  useful  and  good  if  just  the 
spending  of  taxpayers  money  can  be  con- 


sidered to  be  good.  Many  of  them  are 
admittedly  not  essential.  Let  us  examine 
just  a  few  of  them. 

In  May  of  this  year  the  Congress  ap- 
proved a  so-called  depressed  areas  bill. 
a  $400  million  packat;e.  It  is  something 
new,  designed  to  treat  local  problems 
that  have  always  been  considered  so  ob- 
liquely local  that  Federal  responsibility 
was  never  considered  in  the  .<:enrch  for 
solutions.  It  flaunts  the  principle  of  lo- 
cal responsibility  for  the  handling  of  lo- 
cal affairs. 

The  theory  is  that  by  grants  and  loans 
communities  that  face  unemployment 
problems  may  get  Uncle  Sam  to  in  that 
way  help  them  attract  new  industries. 
The  initial  $400  million  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram is,  of  course,  but  the  beginning. 
Grants  beget  grants,  and  every  year  we 
can  be  sure  pressures  will  be  applied  to 
incretise  the  amount.  There  is  already 
a  wild  scramble  on  the  part  of  commu- 
nities all  over  the  country  to  get  their 
share  of  the  big  handout. 

It  all  adds  up  to  more  bureaucracy,  les.s 
local  responsibility,  more  concentration 
of  authority  in  Washington.  And  yet 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  the  pro- 
gram will  solve  any  basic  problems. 
Many  communities  attract  new  indus- 
tries and  they  do  so  by  low  taxes,  pro- 
gressive towns,  civic-minded  citizens,  re- 
sources, climate,  transportation  facilities. 
and  in  general  by  making  it  profitable 
for  a  business  venture  to  operate. 

HOUSING    BONAN7JI 

Take,  as  another  example,  the  mam- 
moth omnibus  housing  bill  which  the 
ConEiress  approved  this  year.  It  was 
called  a  $6.1  billion  measure.  Actually 
the  ultimate  cost  will  probably  amount 
to  around  $9  billion.  It  goes  far  beyond 
any  housing  bill  ever  even  considered  by 
the  Congress  in  the  past.  It  contains 
"pie  in  the  sky"  for  almost  everyone 
And  many  new  proijram.s  which  the  act 
includes  will  expand  and  became  a  con- 
stant annual  drain  upon  the  Treasury. 

The  bill  includes,  for  example,  author- 
ity for  an  additional  100.000  public  hous- 
ing units,  which  sponsors  must  admit 
are  not  needed.  This  program,  copied 
from  the  socialized  housing  plan  in- 
augurated in  England  under  the  Social- 
ist Government  when  it  was  in  power 
there,  has  evolved  into  a  boondoggle. 
Instead  of  making  housing  units  avail- 
able to  needy  families,  as  originally 
claimed,  these  units  are  now  being  rented 
to  families  earning  up  to  S5.000  a  year, 
and  even  more,  at  rentals  of  about  half 
of  the  going  rate.  That  explains  why 
this  program  has  become  known  as 
socialized  housing. 

As  a  further  example  of  irresponsibil- 
ity and  waste  in  the  housing  field,  the 
Urban  Renewal  Administration  of  the 
Federal  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  recently  announced  an  urban  re- 
newal project  for  the  little  town  of  VVink. 
Tex.  It  was  announced  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  mvincT  Wink  ?891  863  and  lend- 
ing it  SI  034.758  at  the  usual  low  rate 
of  int.erest.  Plagued  by  a  chronic  water 
shortage,  the  little  town  i.s  going  to  be 
dressed  up  with  no  place  to  go.  I  am 
afraid.  But  what  dirference  does  it 
make?  Uncle  Sam  is  putting  up  the 
money. 
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PHOPOSID  DEPAiTMIKT  OF  L-KBAK  ATTKTtiS  MKANS 
MOU    WASm 

The  Congress  will  soon  be  asked  to 
approve  a  new  apency.  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs,  with  its  Director  to  be  a 
member  of  the  President's  Cabinet. 
Tins  new  apency  is  to  enable  municipali- 
ties to  come  to  Washington  for  more 
money  to  finance  welfare,  housing,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  projects.  ThLs  means 
a  further  lessening  of  local  respon.sibility. 
and  more  and  more  concentration  of 
government  in  Washin-iton  at  the  ex- 
pense of  local  responsibilities.  And  it 
moans  vast  sums  of  money  added  to  the 
budget  year  in  and  year  out  in  tiie 
future. 

Then,  early  this  year  the  Congress  ap- 
propriated $215  million  to  be  niven  out 
as  aid  for  children  of  unemployed  peo- 
ple. Has  it  come  to  pa.ss  that  local  peo- 
ple cannot  take  care  of  their  local  relief 
problems?  This  is  referred  to  as  the 
"big  brother"  role  of  Uncle  Sam  m  deal- 
ing with  purely  local  affairs. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Government 
has  begun  a  vastly  expanded  program  of 
giving  food  to  families  of  needy  and  un- 
employed That  IS  fine  and  good  No 
one  wants  to  see  deserving  people  go 
hungry.  But  in  this  instance  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  goinc  into  the  mar- 
kets and  spending  millions  in  the  pur- 
chase of  certain  food  products  for  this 
purpose.  So  it  is  not  just  a  matter  of 
giving  away  surplus  commodities  al- 
ready owned  by  the  Government. 

The  question  is:  I.s  this  really  neces- 
sary? Are  local  communities  unable  to 
meet  local  resix)nsibilities  in  that  field? 
Can  local  community  chest  drives  no 
longer  cope  with  local  relief  problems'* 
If  not.  then  would  it  not  be  more  desir- 
able that  a  particular  community  in 
need  first  seek  help  on  the  State  level 
before  making  the  long  jouniey  to  Wash- 
ington? Or  IS  It  becoming  the  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government  tri  preempt  this 
field  and  relieve  the  local  communities 
of  this  time-honored  responsibility? 

TREND    M*T    BE    DANGF.ROnS 

It  is  the  trend  that  bothers  me.  If  un- 
lnt.errupted.  just  what  will  it  lead  to? 
G.  D.  H.  Cole,  a  leading  Socialist  spokes- 
man, wrote  an  article  in  the  Communist 
publication.  Masses  and  Mainstream,  en- 
titled "Is  There  Common  Ground?"  In 
this  article  he  delineated  the  common 
ground  between  Socialists  and  Com- 
munists. The  .«^cond  of  the  four  ixiints 
of  common  groimd  listed  by  Cole  is: 

Second,  Communists  and  Socialists  agree 
in  seeking  t*i  establish  for  all  people  sonie 
Eort  of  welfare  state  or  society. 

Let  us  examine  another  or  two  of  the 
many  new  and  expensive  welfare  pro- 
grams now  being  advanced.  We  are  be- 
ing urged  to  act  quickly  on  a  new  4 -year 
$700  million  training  program  "designed 
to  give  new  skills  to  unemployed  work- 
ers." 

Life  Line  on  January  25  commented: 

The  trouble  with  this  kind  of  spending  is 
that  It  Is  habit  forming,  almf-ist  like  a  nar- 
cotic. In  1935.  for  Instance,  during  the  depth 
of  the  depression  Federal  welfare  spending 
co.st  $2  bUninn  .^r!d  this  year  the  Govern- 
ment's expenditure  for  so-called  welfare  pro- 
pr-.ims  are  at  the  rate  of  f21  billkin  a  year. 
That  Is  an  Increase  of  more  than  1 .000  per- 
cent over  such  expenditures  in  1935. 
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Now.  what  Is  the  thinking  t>ehlnd  all 
this  upsurge  in  welfare  spending?  One 
authority  referred  to  the  old  Keynesian 
theory  that  government  should  spend 
in  bad  times  to  balance  the  economy — 
reducing  the  debt  in  good  years.  That 
would  be  fine  if  the  second  part  were  ob- 
served. 

But  this  authority  points  out  that 
deficit  advocates  do  not  bother  to  ration- 
alize: they  delij:ht  m  debts.  Deficits, 
they  say.  are  really  measures  of  credit 
and  credit  creates  economic  activity. 
Credit  can  be  creative  if  well  used  and 
firmly  based.  But  credit  for  public 
spending  also  creates  inflation,  including 
higher  interest  rates — and  tighter  credit 
for  private  enterprise.  It  also  under- 
mines confidence  in  the  dollar  Infla- 
tion, it  IS  said,  levies  its  own  taxes — al- 
ways heaviest  on  those  least  able  to  pay. 

MORE  I^•FU^•noN? 

Tlie  new  threat  of  more  inflation  stems 
from  two  chief  cau.ses:  deficit  Federal 
.spendinc  and  the  drive  by  big  labor  for 
increased  wages. 

It  works  thi.s  way:  The  more  the  Gov- 
ernment borrows,  the  more  money  goes 
into  circulation,  and  as  the  amount  of 
money  increases  it  I>ecomes  cheaF>er; 
that  is,  it  will  buy  less.  So  the  result  is 
that  prices  and  wages  go  up  and  up.  At 
the  same  time  Uic  standard  of  living  of 
those  on  fixed  incomes  goes  down  and 
down. 

In  two  decades  the  American  dollar 
has  lo.«t  more  than  half  of  its  purchasirig 
power  If  its  value  is  taken  to  be  100 
cents  in  1939.  it  now  contains  the  equiva- 
lent of  44  cents. 

On  top  of  the  generous  spending  that 
l.a.s  been  going  on,  Walter  Reuther  has 
made  i:  plain  he  will  be  shooting  for  the 
moon  m  demands  on  automobile  manu- 
facturers. The  auto  makers  in  an  at- 
tempt to  settle  offered  Reuther  a  21 -cent 
hourly  increase  in  wages  over  the  next 
3  years,  plu.'^  a  wide  range  of  improve- 
ments in  fringe  benefits. 

"Their  offer  does  not  remotely  lay  the 
basis  for  a  settlement,"  Reuther  replied. 

If  Reuther  succeeds  in  his  goals,  as 
McDonald  did  in  dealing  with  the  steel 
industry  2  years  ago.  then  the  pattern 
set  will  be  expected  to  lead  to  a  general 
wave  of  wage-price  increases  And  this. 
of  course,  means  infiation  and  more  in- 
flation, particularly  since  it  will  coincide 
with  the  Federal  Government's  deficit 
spending  policies,  which,  incidentally, 
are  strongly  supported  by  Reuther. 

OTHER    EXAMPLES     OF    FREE    SPENDING 

Let  us  consider  other  examples  of 
nonessential  .spending,  now  in  the  mak- 
ing. The  House  recently  refused  to  ap- 
prove an  initial  $95  million  expenditure 
to  build  a  nuclear-powered  electric  proj- 
ect at  Hanford.  Wash.  The  Senate  has 
apiiroved  it.  The  proposal  sounds  good. 
It  would  provide  electricity  out  in  the 
Northwest  at  subsidized  rates,  with  the 
American  taxpayers  helping  pay  for  it. 
But  it  turned  out  that  even  with  that 
outlay  the  cost  would  be  about  $130  per 
kilowatt  to  produce  .And  powei'plants 
currently  being  installed  produce  at  a 
cost  of  only  about  $80  per  kilowatt. 
Moreover,  it  was  developed  that  the 
Northwest  already  has  a  surplus  of  elec- 
tric production  capacity. 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  follow  the  line  of 
least  resistance  and  vote  for  all  these 
projects  that  lack  sound  justification, 
where  is  all  of  this  spending  to  lead  us? 
Have  we  no  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility 
left?  Yet  we  are  told  that  we  are  now 
in  a  period  of  grave  national  emergency. 
We  all  know  that  is  true.  The  President 
in  his  recent  special  message  to  Congress 
regarding  the  Berlin  crisis,  stated: 

If  we  are  to  preserve  our  fiscal  Integrity 
and  world  confidence  in  the  doUtir — It  will 
be  necessary  to  hold  tightly  to  prudent  fiscal 
standards 

Now,  that  is  a  wonderful  statement. 
but  what  is  being  done  about  it?  How- 
can  we  reconcile  the  billions  being  spent 
for  welfare  and  other  nonessential  pur- 
ix>ses  with  the  President's  announce- 
ment''  Let  us  ponder  well  the  Presi- 
dents  advice  when  we  vote  on  such 
things  as  the  Hanford  projects,  depressed 
areas  bills,  housing  bonanza  measures, 
school  aid,  new  agencies.  Federal  sub- 
sidies to  construct  local  sewer  plants, 
$700  million  training  programs  for  so- 
called  unemployed.  Peace  Corps,  and 
scores  of  other  outlays,  a  combination 
of  the  cost  for  which  may  well  do  violence 
to  our  fiscal  integrity. 

WHAT    ABOT7T    THE     PEACE    CORPS? 

I  have  just  mentioned  the  proposed 
Peace  Corps,  approval  of  which  has 
already  been  voted  in  the  Senate  and 
will  soon  be  acted  upon  in  the  House. 
To  be  sure,  it  is  appealing — sending 
young  men  and  women  all  over  the 
world  to  teach,  engineer,  doctor,  mend, 
and  promote  American  techniques  for 
doing  things. 

But  when  we  examine  the  proposal  we 
run  into  duplications  on  every  hand. 
Point  4  under  foreign  aid  has  been  doing 
this  kind  of  work,  for  years.  If  it  is 
sound  and  is  not  adequate,  would  it  not 
be  more  sensible  to  expand  ixjint  4?  And 
religious  missionaries  are  in  this  field 
and  have  been  for  years. 

To  be  sure,  the  proposal,  with  trained 
and  capable  personnel,  could  conceivably 
do  some  good  for  our  country.  PerhajDS 
point  4  should  be  eliminated  and  their 
trameKl  prrsonnel  transferred  to  the 
Peace  Corps,  if  that  is  a  better  way  of 
doing  it.  But  what  can  we  expect  from 
the  young  people  who  will  man  the  Peace 
Corps?  TTiere  is  reason  to  believe  at 
least  some  of  them  will  be  overeducated 
and  undertrained.  Here  is  an  example 
in  point: 

The  press  recently  reported  that  a  22- 
year-old  Miami  youth,  Charles  S.  Kamen, 
was  recruited  by  the  Peace  Corps.  He 
was  accepted.  He  wants  to  teach  in  the 
Philippines. 

Kamen.  a  June  sociology  graduate  of 
Brandeis  University,  turned  up  recently 
as  an  uninvited  guest  at  a  Miami  Rotary 
Club  showing  the  film,  "Operation 
Abolition." 

That  film  reveals  a  college  student  riot 
in  San  Francisco,  led  by  known  Com- 
munists, against  a  public  hearing  sched- 
uled by  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee. 

"He  kept  applauding  at  the  wrong 
time,"  the  Rotary  president  was  quoted 
as  saying.  "He  laughed  loudly  when  the 
witnesses  refused  to  answer  questions. 
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"Then  he  tried  to  grab  the  microphone 
to  'tell  our  side  of  the  story'." 

Amid  shouts  of  "throw  him  out,"  four 
elderly  Rotarians  grabbed  him  and  es- 
corted him  forcibly  down  the  elevator 
to  the  sidewalk. 

Then,  on  August  22  the  press  reported: 

The  Peace  Corps  Is  running  Into  mount- 
ing opposition  on  Capitol  Hill  because  Di- 
rector Sargent  Shriver  has  refused  to  dis- 
charge Kamen. 

This  incident  is  mentioned  only  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  fact  that  ap- 
parently little  concern  is  being  observed 
concerning  the  quality  of  personnel  being 
chosen  to  represent  the  Peace  Corps. 

Moreover,  it  would  seem  that  in  view 
of  the  President's  recent  message  on  Ber- 
lin, with  the  draft  being  stepped  up  and 
a  large  number  of  reservists  being  called 
up  or  alerted,  this  entire  Peace  Corps  idea 
should  be  put  on  the  shelf  at  least  for  the 
time  being. 

The  initial  cost  of  this  project  is  esti- 
mated at  $40-  million.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  Congress,  if  it  decides  to  approve  the 
Peace  Corps,  will  at  least  cut  the  cost  in 
half,  and  let  it  serve  as  an  experiment. 

The  problem — and  the  challenge — 
with  which  this  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try is  faced  was,  I  thought,  well  ex- 
pressed in  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  July  26  issue  of  the  Washington 
Star,  which  follows: 

In  this  situation,  It  seems  to  us  that  at 
least  two  things  are  imperative.  Our  allies 
must  assume  their  full  share  of  the  effort, 
despite  the  obvious  reluctance  of  some  to  do 
so.  And  the  Kennedy  administration  as  well 
as  the  American  people  must  be  willing  to 
give  up  or  postpone  expenditures  on  things 
which  are  not  essential.  True,  Mr.  Kennedy 
said  last  night  that  we  must  keep  down  all 
spending  "not  thoroughly  Justified  in  budget 
requests."  He  seems  to  think,  however,  that 
everything  for  which  he  has  asked  since  tak- 
ing office  is  Justified,  and  he  offers  the  easy 
assurance  that  "We  can  afford  all  these 
things."  We  disagree.  As  this  Nation  be- 
gins to  prepare  for  the  danger  of  war,  it 
should  be  willing  to  cut  back  on  those  things 
which  are  not  essential  to  this  preparation. 
The  more  abundant  life  has  great  political 
appeal,  but  its  maintenance  Is  not  compati- 
ble with  the  grim  demands  which  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy says  are  impxjsed  upon  us  by  the  re- 
quirements of  national  survival. 


THE  LATE  WILLIAM  M.  BOYLE.  JR. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  regret  I  learned  of  the  death 
of  William  M.  Boyle,  Jr.,  whom  I  ad- 
mired very  much  and  whose  friendship 
I  greatly  valued.  His  death  leaves  a 
feeling  of  deep  sorrow  among  his  legion 
of  friends  and  admirers. 

Bill  Boyle  impressed  everyone  who 
knew  or  met  him  with  his  ability,  his 
deep  faith,  his  deep  patriotism,  his 
broad  and  understanding  mind,  which 
was  evidenced  by  his  nobility  of  charac- 
ter, his  captivating  personality,  his  love 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  the  fine  ex- 
ample he  set  for  others  as  a  family  man. 


I  prized  very  much  this  friendship 
that  existed  between  us. 

In  his  profession  as  a  lawyer,  he  had 
established  for  himself  an  outstanding 
name. 

In  the  field  of  politics,  in  his  early 
years  as  a  young  man.  he  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  Bill  Boyle  was  a  great  organizer. 
a  quality  so  necessary  for  success  in  the 
field  of  politics.  I] 

Bill  Boyle  held  many  positions  of 
trust,  all  of  which  he  earned  out  with 
ability,  leadership,  and  .success. 

For  years  he  occupied  a  very  close  re- 
lationship and  friendship  with  former 
President  Truman,  taking  an  active  and 
leading  part  in  all  his  campaigns. 

In  the  1948  campaign  of  former  Presi- 
dent Truman,  that  unusual  and  historic 
campaign.  Bill  Boyle  played  a  most  im- 
portant part,  always  loyal,  devoting  un- 
tiringly his  full  time  throughout  the 
country,  to  the  election  of  President 
Truman.  He  was  one  of  a  small  circle 
who  was  confident  that  President  Tru- 
man would  be  elected. 

In  1949  he  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Committee,  in  which  po- 
sition he  served  with  distinction  for  2 
years. 

His  legion  of  friends  and  admirer.s.  of 
whom  I  am  included,  will  mi.ss  Bill  Boyle 
very  much. 

Mrs.  McCormack  joins  with  me  in  ex- 
tending to  Mrs.  Boyle  and  her  daugh- 
ters our  deep  sympathy  in  their  great 
loss  and  sorrow. 


COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP  IN   MEM- 
ORY OF  FRIDTJOF  NANSEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan ) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  OLSENj  is  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  of- 
ficial expression  of  admiration  for  great 
and  gifted  public  servants  in  many  lands, 
the  U.S.  Post  Office  has  been  issuiiig  a 
series  of  commemorative  .stamps,  per- 
haps the  best  known  among  them  being 
the  champion  of  liberty  series.  The  men 
thus  honored  not  only  served  their  peo- 
ples and  governments  but  also  have  ren- 
dered some  signal  service  to  the  com- 
munity of  nations  and  to  some  sacred 
human  cause. 

Today  I  have  introduced  a  resolution 
for  the  addition  to  the  list  of  illustrative 
public  servants  thus  honored  the  name 
of  the  late  Fridtjof  Nansen,  the  cente- 
nary of  whose  birthday  is  being  ob.served 
this  year.  It  would  be  eminently  ap- 
propriate for  the  U.S.  Post  Office  to  issue 
on  this  occasion— his  birthday  is  October 
10 — a  commemorative  stamp  in  honor  of 
this  noble  son  of  Norway,  a  true  ex- 
plorer, a  courageous  statesman,  and  a 
great  humanitarian,  whose  outstanding 
championship  and  indefatigable  work 
for  the  welfare  of  millions  of  destitute 
people  after  the  First  World  War  in  his 
capacity  as  the  League  of  Nation's  first 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  has 
placed  him  among  the  immortals  qi  his 
age,  of  our  age. 


I  have  prepared  a  biography  of  Fridt- 
jof Nansen,  which  I  wish  to  have  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  hear  about. 

This  biography  follows: 

Fridtjof  Nansen 
(October  10.  1861-May  13    1930) 

This  year  marks  the  centenary  of  the  birth 
of  a  great  Norwegian,  a  true  giant  amung 
great  Norsemen  Fridtjof  Nansen  was  a  man 
of  many  parts,  and  great  in  many  ways;  he 
was  eminent  as  an  explorer,  distinguished 
as  a  scientist,  illustrious  as  a  statesman  and 
humanitarian. 

This  inimitable  Viking  of  our  age  was 
born  into  an  average  Norwegian  family  in 
a  village  named  Froen  near  Norway's  capital 
city.  Oslo  Soon  after  his  birth  the  family 
moved  to  the  city  and  there  his  father  prac- 
ticed law.  After  completing  his  secondary 
education  Fridtjof  Nansen  entered  the  Oslo 
University,  specializing  in  zoology,  in  which 
field  he  subsequently  earned  the  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree  In  1887  In  the  mean- 
time he  became  intensely  Interested  in  ex- 
ploration, particularly  In  polar  expeditions 
In  1888  he  made  a  successful  expedition  Into 
the  then  unknown  interior  of  Greenland. 
Prom  then  on  he  made  numerous  pioneer- 
ing expeditions  across  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and 
the  North  Pole,  each  succeeding  one  m  ire 
daring  than  Its  prederessor  But  in  every 
one  of  these  he  was  remarkably  succe.ssful 
and  was  recognized  as  a  leading  explorer 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  1908  he  be- 
came professor  of  oceanography  at  Oslo  Uni- 
versity, and  10  years  later  was  made  rector 
of  that  institution. 

Fridtjof  Nansen  was  a  man  of  boundle.s.'; 
energy.  Besides  attaining  splendid  succes.<; 
In  scientific  fields,  he  wanted  to  serve  his 
people  and  his  country  as  an  active  public 
servant  in  politics.  Thus  we  find  him  very 
active  in  Norwegian  national  politics  When 
the  Norwegian-Swedish  Union  was  dissolved 
In  1905.  Nansen  became  Norway's  first  Am- 
bassador in  England  Though  representing 
a  small  country  In  that  world  capital,  he  was 
respected  and  honored  by  people  in  all 
classes  there  who  came  to  know  him  Dur- 
ing the  First  World  War  he  led  a  Norwegian 
delegation  to  this  country  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  essential  supplies  for  Norway 
But  this  man  of  great  vision  and  positive 
action,  while  working  hard  for  the  welfare 
of  his  countrymen,  showed  a  serious  cc'i- 
cern  for  the  lot  of  helpless  millions  suf- 
fering in  war.  While  In  this  country  he 
became  acquainted  with  leaders  Interested 
in  relief  work,  and  with  their  encourage- 
ment he  later  embarked  upon  the  last  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  phase  of  his  career 

At  the  end  of  that  war  there  were  mil- 
lions of  homeless  refugees  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  In  Russia,  and  In  Asia  Minor 
These  victims  of  the  war  and  of  postwar 
disturbances  had  a  prior  claim  upOn  all 
philanthropic  organizations  In  Europe  and 
America,  and  their  fate  was  the  first  con- 
cern of  the  newly  established  League  of  Na- 
tions. That  world  organization  set  up  Its 
refugee  group,  and  Fridtjof  Nansen  was 
made  Its  head  as  the  Leagues  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  But  the  task  was  a  stupen- 
dous one,  too  difficult  to  perform  even  under 
normal  conditions.  People  were  starving  by 
the  tens  of  thousands  in  Russia.  In  the  Cau- 
casus, In  Asia  Minor,  and  In  Greece;  Ar- 
menians, Greeks,  Russians,  and  many  others 
were  clamoring  for  aid.  No  man!  nor  a 
group  of  men.  nor  a  government  could  deal 
with  the  almost  heartrending  situation,  but 
this  courageous  and  resourceful  son  of  Nor- 
way, who  was  fast  becoming  No  1  public 
servant  In  Europe  and  In  the  world,  tackled 
the  Job  with  determination  and  firm  resolve. 

Dr  Nansen  had  already  gained  high  es- 
teem and  deserved  respect  In  the  League 
Assembly  as  the  spokesman  of  his  country, 
and  t-e  used  his  almost  unequaled  prestige 
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In  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  refugees 
there.  Once  when  offlctally  thwarted  In  his 
attempt  to  have  the  League  raise  an  Inter- 
natlon.'U  relief  loan,  he  personally  embarked 
upon  a  fundralslng  campaign,  and  In  the 
course  of  6  weeks  in  northern  Europe  alone 
he  raised  more  than  |1  million.  With  that 
sum  on  hand,  he  Ignored  the  redta{>e  of 
official  channels,  collected  a  small  staff  of 
skilled  administrators,  and  with  more  aid 
from  organizations  In  this  country,  he  was 
feeding  some  10  million  people  on  several 
continents. 

This  man  of  goodwill,  of  extraordinary 
energy,  of  Indomitable  will,  and  of  sterling 
integrity  served  conscientiously  and  most 
honorably  the  cause  of  refugees  for  10  years 
He  w.\s  their  eloquent  sp.  kesman  In  the 
free  world.  Through  his  untiring  efforts 
the  lives  of  many  thou.sand."^  were  saved  and 
many  other  ihoxi&.inds  secured  a  new  lease 
on  l:fc  Nansen  was  liistnimenta.1  In  endow- 
ing these  horaele.sfi  refupees  with  an  Inter- 
national passport  known  as  the  Nansen 
pas.«ipiirt.  wli'.ch  wa«  duly  reco«riilzrd  and 
honored  by  a:i  c«  untrles  Thus  tjesides  he:p- 
Ing  these  refugees  to  be  fed.  he  Ireed  them 
from  bondage 

For  all  these  almost  ruperliuman  f.ervices 
to  humanity  Nansen  wa«  honored  by  many 
lands.  He  was  a  friend  of  many  moni-rclis 
presidents,  ai;d  prime  ministers  of  many 
countries  He  wa.s  awarded  t!ie  Nobel  Peare 
PrL-e  In  1923,  and  in  \'A2b  he  was  elected 
rect'jr  of  St  Andrews  Unnerslty  In  S<;ot- 
land.  a  high  honor  usually  reserved  to  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  commonwealth  coun- 
tries But  this  simple  and  stolid  son  of 
Norway,  this  model  citizen  of  the  world, 
did  not  care  for  honors  and  decorations 
Nor  did  he  care  for  money.  The  N  ibil  Pe;ioe 
Prize  money  i  some  $40.000 1  which  he  re- 
ceived went  directly  to  the  refugee  fund. 
His  was  a  devoted  and  dedicate  life  for  the 
service  nf  human  we!f;ire  f^^r  man's  advance- 
ment toward  a  better  and  peaceful  world 
On  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  this  great 
public  servant,  patriot,  scientist  statesman, 
and  humanitarian  we  pay  tribute  to  his 
blessed  arid  immortal  memnrv 


TTTE    22D    ANNIVFRS.ARY    OF    NAZI 
INVASION  OF  POL.\ND 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
irinois  !Mr.  DFRwrs-sKil.  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  thi.'^  po;r,t  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  r^'quest  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, September  1.  is  the  22d  anniversary 
of  the  Nazi  inva.sion  of  Poland  which 
opt  ned  World  War  II  Certainly,  one  of 
the  preatcst  of  the  many  tragedies  of 
World  War  II  was  the  betrayal  by  the 
Allies,  specifically  by  our  Presidents  at 
Teheran.  Yalta,  and  Potsdam,  of  the 
Polish  people,  who  despite  their  heroic 
participation  on  the  side  of  freedom, 
found  their  own  nation  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  Com.munist  puppet  govern- 
ment. 

Certainly  in  a  far  more  eloquent  and 
effective  manner  than  I  could  possibly 
produce,  an  appropriate  discussion  of 
the  tratric  events  which  affect.ed  the  Pol- 
ish people  tliroushout  World  War  II  is 
found  in  the  messape  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Poland  to  the  Polish 
nation  on  the  occa.sion  of  this  22d  an- 
niversary of  World  War  II. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  leave  to  place  into  the 


RxcoRD  this  message  from  H,  E.  August 
Zaleski  to  the  Polish  people  behmd  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  those  scattered  in 
various  parts  of  the  world: 

MSSSAGZ    or    THE    PRESIDENT    OF   THE    RTPCBLIC 

or  Poland  to  the  Polish  Nation 

HE  August  Zaleski.  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Poland  has  Issued  the  following 
message  to  the  Poles  lUl  over  the  world  to 
mark  the  22d  anniversitry  of  the  German 
Invasion  of  Poland  on  September  1,  1939: 

"On  this  annivers.'.ry,  every  Pole  cannot 
but  recall  the  bitter  memory  of  the  attack 
upon  our  native  country  by  Germany  allied 
with  Russia.  In  order  to  effect  yet  another 
partition  of  Poland. 

"In  spite  of  the  heroic  resistance  of  the 
roUsli  f  jrces,  who  f<>ught  unaided  by  our 
aiiiep,  the  two  age-old  enemies  of  our  country 
o\erra!i  the  whole  Republic  of  Poland.  This 
occupation,  which  violated  all  the  tenets  of 
internal lonaJ  law.  was  unparaUcled  in  mod- 
ern times  In  its  efforts  to  extermiiiate  the 
whole  Polish  nauon.  and  in  this,  both  the 
occupying  powers  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
atnx-Uies  tiiey  committed  for  tlic  eradication 
of  everybody  iind  c\eryLiiing  tliat  w;ts  Poliisn 
De.?p;*e  this,  the  Polish  nation  carried  on  the 
struggle  without  interruption  and  with 
boundless  devotion. 

The  fight  was  waged  by  the  Polish  forces 
in  exile,  by  the  home  army  in  Poland,  and 
by  every  citizen  of  the  Republic  regardUss 
if  status,  age  sex.  and  ethnic  origin  Our 
allies  were  lavish  in  encouraging  and  praising 
us  while  the  fiehti:^p  l.-isted  .^part  from 
tlicir  t.'-CLity  commitments?  to  Poland,  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  on  Aurust 
14.  1941.  proclaimed  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
wiach  defined  principles  upyon  which  the  fu- 
ture structure  cf  the  world  w.ls  tci  rest 

On  January  1,  IJH'2.  the  So%-iet  Union  and 
the  other  Allies  accepted  these  principles 
They  guaranteed  freedom  and  Independeiice 
to  all  nations. 

Tills  did  not.  however,  prevent  the  prin- 
cipal signatories  of  the  charter  from  con- 
cluding the  shameful  accords  of  Teheran. 
Yalta,  and  Potsdam.  The  present  dire  state 
nf  world  relations  brought  about  these  agree- 
ments must  be  erldent  to  those  who  drew 
them  up  It  can  be  st-itcd  without  any  ex- 
Rcgeratlon  that  since  hostility  ceased,  the 
world  has  been  continually  pa^^slng  from 
one  crisis  to  another.  Their  duration  varies, 
bir  thry  .ill  etid  In  more  or  lers  rirnble  con- 
cessions to  the  advantage  of  the  one  coun- 
try, which  still  conducts  a  large-scale  Im- 
I>erlaU6tlc  policy,  i.e..  Soviet  Ru.ssla  Under 
the  pretext  of  spreading  the  Communist 
creed  or  of  ensuring  her  own  security.  Rus- 
sia is  extending  her  Influence*  In  every  part 
i^f  thf'  W'lylri  wlvlcf  t^^.e  Wr^t  -  "orrlfif  ci  by 
the  phantom  of  atomic  war — has  hitherto 
not  m.^naeed  to  take  the  sincle  step  that 
could  hold  vip  thl.s  advance  of  Riisslan  Im- 
perialism And  this  step  Is  the  demand  that 
Hu.'isla  withdraw  from  all  the  lands  l.iwlessly 
seized  by  her 

But  there  are  signs  that  the  time  when 
this  will  be  done  is  8ppro:iChii,g  Thus.  ;he 
President  of  the  United  Slates  suld  on  March 
8  this  year  "We  mu.-t  never,  at  any  sum- 
mit, in  any  treaty  declaration,  in  our  minds, 
rp'^opnizp  Soviet  domination  of  Elastern  Eu- 
rope.'" Whilst  on  the  20th  anniversary  of 
t':.c  .'Vtl.intic  Charter  he  ff^rmfcl  that  time 
has  not  changed  and  events  have  not  dimmed 
the  historic  principles  expressed  .n  the  At- 
:,.!;•:'  Cli.irtcr.  "We  are  still."  lie  said,  de- 
termined to  prot-cct  the  right  of  all  peoples 
to  choose  the  form  of  government  under 
which    they    live." 

It  is  indubitable  that  the  present  dlfUcult 
international  position  is  the  outcome  of  that 
departure  fr  m  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Cli;  rt.  r  whu  h  ron.'^uted  pn.Tiariiy  in  bring- 
Inc  a  hundred  millions  of  the  population  of 
Europe  under  the  Russian  joke.     We  trust 


that  this  blunder  can  still  be  repaired.  All 
that  is  neceesarr  Is  clearly  and  boldly  to  re- 
vert to  the  Ideals  of  freedom  and  Justice 
that  were  abandoned  for  momentary  and  In- 
significant gains. 


CUBAN  INVASION  DIARY 

Mrs  MAY.  Mr.  SpeaJcer.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  L.mrd],  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  tlus  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  called  to  my  attention  three  articles 
written  by  Mr.  Robert  T.  HArtmann, 
chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times'  Wash- 
ington Bureau,  under  the  title.  "Invasion 
Diary.*  These  articles  contain  unusual 
back:;round  information  concerning  the 
attitude  of  a  Cuban  doctor  who  left  his 
U.S.  practice  and  volunteered  to  help 
rid  his  native  island  of  Fidel  Castro  in 
la.'-t  April's  ill-fated  invasion. 

Under  uiiammous  consent.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  insert  at  this  p>omt  in  the  Record 
the  first  in  this  series  of  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  on 
Monday  morning,  August  21,  1961: 
(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Aug   21,  1961] 

Inv.^sion  Diart     Ct^an  Tei-L£  Loss  of  Faith 

IN  United  St.ates 

(By  Robert  T.  Hartmann) 

Washington —Here  Is  an  absorbing  hu- 
m.»n  dx-ument  —  the  uninhlbWed  diary  of  a 
Cub.m  doctor  who  left  his  US  practice  and 
volunteered  to  help  rid  his  native  Island  of 
Ficiel  Castro  in  la.<^t  April's  Ill-fated  Invasion. 

Dr  Arturo  Lopez — which  is  not  his  name — 
penned  his  lr.nermo.st  feelings  and  personal 
observations  as  they  came  to  him  during 
tl.e  eventful  fortnleht  that  took  him  from 
a  training  base  in  Guatemala  to  the  Jump- 
ing-off  point  in  Niciiragu.i  and  within  a 
tantalizing  stone's  throw  of  his  goal.  His 
diary,  made  available  to  the  Times  by  a 
responsible  U.S.  offlcial  who  received  it  from 
reliable  Cuban  sources,  is  here  published 
for  the  first  time. 

HE  LOSES  F^ITH   IN   UNTTED  ETATKS 

More  fa.«=cinatinf?  than  fiction,  the  diary 
contains  few  fact.s  not  known  to  Castro's 
expert  military  interrogators  who  have  been 
working  over  the  free  Cuban  sun-ivors  for 
months  Tlie  shocking  details  of  the  Bay 
of  Pl?s  disaster  also  have  been  reconstructed 
for  Americans  by  able  reporters  working 
with  sources  more  comprehensively  Informed 
thnn  Dr    Lopez 

What  is  unique  about  his  account  Is  that 
It  reveals,  even  In  English  translation,  the 
s?nw  erosion  of  one  Cuban's  faith  in  the 
United  States,  the  soaring  and  shattering  of 
hieh  hopes  on  which  he  and  his  comrades 
St. iked  their  lives  and  the  cruel  impact  of 
what  seemed  a  bewildering  betrayal  upon  a 
bit   player  m  a  colossal  tragedy  of  errors. 

This  patriot  physician  was  not  enmeshed 
In  the  Cuban  refugee  politics  which  con- 
tributed along  with  American  bungling  to 
the  debacle. 

LITTLE  COilFOET    FOE    AMERICANS 

His  private  concerns  are  simple  and  readi- 
ly recognizable  by  anyone  who  has  ever 
waited  off  a  dark  invasion  beach — ^his  beloved 
Carmencita  and  the  freedom  of  his  oounO-y. 
The  dlaxy  records  his  fears  for  close  Cuban 
friends  and  comrades  in  arms,  whose  names 
hare  been  disguised  or  deleted  by  this  report- 
er, along  with  other  Inoonaequentlal  details 
which  mi^bt  stiU  give  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
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But  there  Is  little  comfort  left  for  Ameri- 
cans in  tills  intimate  and  passionately  Latin 
account  of  the  April  agony  of  one  free  Cuban, 
except  that  he  survived.  Others  were  less 
lucky.  Including  two  hitherto  unsung  Ameri- 
cans whose  heroism  Dr.  Lopez  relates  In  his 
final  entry. 

MONDAY,    APRIL    10.     1961 

(For  several  days  reports  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Cuba  and  the  United  States  that 
Cuban  exiles  are  preparing  for  an  Invasion 
with  American  assistance  at  bases  in  the 
United  States  and  Central  America,  includ- 
ing Guatemala,  where  the  diary  begins. — 
Ed.) 

"Since  dawn  it  has  been  obvious  our  de- 
parture is  near.  This  morning  at  9  about  600 
men  were  chosen  to  go  to  a  place  closer  to 
Cuba,  where  our  airmen  have  been  for  a 
week.  Also  the  Cuban  commanders  and  the 
base   medical   team   departed. 

"I  went  to  confession,  but  could  not  get 
my  communion.  Some  superior  orders  tiad 
moved  the  mass  up  from  the  scheduled  hour 
of  10  a.m.,  so  I  was  late. 

We  all  feel  an  atmosphere  of  fiesta  be- 
cause we  are  confident  of  a  victory.  I  said 
farewell  to  Jose,  always  with  his  big  smile; 
Luis  was  brave  in  his  adlos.  We  were  all  In 
military  formation  before  they  boarded  the 
trucks  and  permission  to  sing  our  national 
anthem  was  asked  and  granted.  It  was  a 
very  touching  farewell,  though  they  assured 
us  we  would  all  meet  again  at  "point  X" 
before  going  to  Cuba. 

"That  night  I  went  up  the  hill  to  head- 
quarters to  see  if  there  was  any  news  from 
Carmencita.  though  I  knew  it  was  too  soon 
for  a  message." 

TUESDAY,    APRIL    1  1 

(The  Washington  Post  reported  on  this 
date  that  'Cubans  are  about  to  fight  Cubans 
for  the  control  of  their  island  nation,  and 
the  antl-Castro  forces  have  the  blessing  of 
the  Kennedy  administration") 

"Five  hundred  more  men  left,  among  them 
many  friends.  I  prayed  all  day  that  we  would 
not  go  until  I  received  Carmenclta's  letter, 
but  it  did  not  arrive." 

WEDNESDAY.    APRIL    12 

(In  Washington.  President  Kennedy  told 
a  press  conference  that  "under  no  circum- 
stances" would  U.S.  Armed  Forces  intervene 
in  Cuba  and  denied  any  anti-Castro  of- 
fensive would  be  mounted  from  the  United 
States.  This  was  broadcast  worldwide  and. 
of  course,  to  Cuba  ) 

"What  was  left  of  our  troops,  including 
the  parachutists,  left  the  base.  About  1,250 
men  will  land  in  Cuba.  An  atmosphere  of 
happiness  and  confidence  in  victory  con- 
tinues. 

"My  only  worry  was  leaving  without  news 
from  Carmencita.  But  I  could  wait  no  long- 
er, though  I  made   one  more  trip  for  mail. 

1  left  behind  a  bag  of  clothes  and  a  white 
silk  handkerchief,  which  all  my  friends  and 
the  top  Cuban  commanders  had  autographed, 
to  be  sent  either  to  Miami  or.  God  willing, 
to  our  old  home  in  Havana.  I  hope  we  can 
all  read  the  signatui-es  together  in  Cuba 
soon. 

"The  trip  was  horrible,  loaded  down  with 
my  sleeping  bag,  binoculars,  radio  and 
Jammed   inside   a   canvas-covered   truck    for 

2  hours  over  an  infernal  road  through 
mountains  and  precipices.  We  inhaled  the 
greatest  Imaginable  quantity  of  dust,  which 
blacked  out  my  glasses  and  the  handkerchief 
I  used  to  cover  nose  and  mouth. 

"Coming  down  from  6,000  to  800  feet  we 
arrived  at  the  air  base  and  had  to  carry  our 
gear  five  blocks  to  a  barracks.  I  washed  from 
the  waist  up  at  a  faucet,  and  afterwards  felt 
much  better.  We  had  barely  begun  to  relax 
when  we  were  told  to  leave  at  once  by  plane. 
So  we  walked  back  the  five  blocks  for  a  hur- 
ried meal — our  first  cold  water  fit  to  drink — 
and  after  bolting  the  food  we  waited  for  2 
hours  on  the  grass. 
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"Destination  unknoion  | 
"I  had  given  one  of  the  Americanfc  a  few 
lines  dashed  off  to  Carmencita.  but  got 
my  letter  back  and  wrote  her  much  more, 
not  knowing  when  she  niiglit  receive  it. 
Finally  we  left  Guatemala  in  a  military 
plane,  about  10  pm  We  spent  the  3',^-hour 
flight  speculating  where  we  were  going,  us- 
ing our  new  compasses. 

"(We  shall  not  fail  for  lack  of  equipment.) 
"When  we  flew  due  east  we  wondered: 
Jamaica''  In  the  time  announced  it  would 
be  impossible  to  reach  Guantanamo  or  Haiti, 
much  less  Puerto  Rico  Mavbe  a  key  south 
of  Cuba:'" 

THURSDAY.    APRIL     13 

"Apparently  that  compass  doesit"lt  work 
well  in  a  plane.  We  landed  in  Nuiaragua 
early  this  morning. 

"Waiting  were  familiar  faces — the  boys 
from  our  air  force  i  names  deleted).  Again 
we  boarded  truck.s.  but  the  medical  team 
rated  a  jeep,  and  were  taken  to  a  itailroad 
station. 

"Loaded  into  freight  cars,  close  and  dark. 
so  nobody  could  identify  us  as  invading  Cu- 
bans with  full  military  equipment,  we  had 
a  luckily  brief  ride  to  trie  wharf.  There 
the  shipvs  were  awaiting  us 

"And  I  found  out  we  had  been  c^eceived 
ab<3Ut   a    hospital   ship. 

"No  hospital  ship 

"The  hospital  ship  they  had   promised   us 

never   existed.     Now   I   doubt    if   anything    I 

had  believed  was  the   truth,  and   I  wonder 

whether  we  are  really  going  to  get  all  the 

necessary    support   to   conquer 

"I  turned  my  back  on  the  American  doc- 
tor who  broke  the  news,  saying  my  colleagues 
and  I  would  give  him  our  decision  the  next 
day.  It  was  atxjut  3  in  the  morning.  All 
the  ships  were  packed  with  people  but  ours 
had  not  yet   arrived. 

■The  chief  medical  officer  offered  Dr  Pepe 
and  me  his  own  cabin,  but  we  refused  and 
remained  all  night  with  our  team  on  the 
pier,  debating  what  to  do." 

FRIDAY.   APRIL   14 

"Pepe  and  I  were  invited  to  have  break- 
fast with  the  fleet  commander,  a  very  nice 
Cuban,  who  said  we  were  Justified  in  our 
displeasure.  We  asked  him  to  get  us  In 
to  see  the  American  chiefs  who  caU  them- 
selves our  allies  and  directors  of  all  this 
operation.  We  wanted  to  tell  tiiem  our 
decision:  not  to  go  in  the  expeditionary  boat 
assigned  us. 

"It  seemed  silly  to  go  through  more  dis- 
comfort and  worse  difficulties  for  a  whole 
week  without  any  chance  to  do  our  pro- 
fessional duties  as  physicians.  But  since  we 
had  given  our  word  and  despite  our  doubts 
due  to  the  many  lies  already  disclOBed.  we 
wanted  to  help  our  fellow  citizens  by  being 
flown  to  Cuba  as  soon  as  a  plane  could  land 
and  a  hospital  could  be  set  up  on  the  beach- 
head. 

"Bitter  argument 

"Well,  we  argued  all  day— almost  12 
hours — with  no  less  than  six  people  who 
gave  us  all  kinds  of  unconvincing  explana- 
tions. Finally  they  took  us  to  the  top 
American,  who  informed  us  he  wa«  giving 
the  orders  in  military  matters. 

"We  did  everything  but  come  to  blows 
with  him. 

"After  I  told  him  a  thing  or  two,  this 
American  dared  to  say  they  were  sacrificing 
more  for  Cuba  than  we  are. 

"I  answered  they  were  serving  their  own 
Interests  and  I  would  not  tolerate  anyone 
giving  me  lessons  in  patriotism. 

"Then  the  commander  of  the  Cuban  air 
force,  who  wanted  us  to  go  and  treat  the 
wounded  troops,  stepped  in.  He  took  the 
American  over  to  a  corner  to  stop  oiiir  vio- 
lent argument.  Left  alone,  Pepe  and  I  de- 
cided we  could  not  destroy  any  of  the  high 


spirit  and  confidence  of  the  troops  or  aban- 
don them  at  the  hour  of  their  departure. 

"Departure  delayed 

"We  went  over  to  the  Cuban  and  Ameri- 
can commanders  and  said  we  would  go  under 
any  circumstances.  We  shook  hands  and 
bade  the  Americans  goodby 

"We  turned  our  backs  and  went  aboard  the 
Lake  Charles,  the  ship  assigned  to  us.  I  was 
given  a  good  sofa  in  the  captains  office  We 
ate  with  the  captain  and  officers  and  are 
comfortably  taken  care  of.  The  other  ships 
got  the  order  to  depart,  but  we  are  waiting 
for  some  reason." 

SATURDAY.    APRIL    15      (D-DAY     MINUS    2  J 

(On  this  date  three  Cuban  air  bases  were 
simultaneously  bombed  and  two  B  26's 
landed  in  Florida.  There  one  pilot  said  he 
and  two  others  had  defected  from  Castro's 
air  force.  As  Americans  learned  much  later 
and  the  Communists  knew  then,  tliey  were 
part  of  the  invasion  plan  and  tcxjk  off  from 
"secret"  Central  Americiin  bases  Castro 
ordered  general  mobilization  ) 

"Our  expedition  consists  of  five  2.500-ton 
freighters  about  240  feet  long  with  only  four 
or  five  cabins  in  each  They  are  loaded  with 
jeeps,  trucks,  landing  craft  and  a  tremen- 
dous cargo  of  highly  explosive  aviation  gaso- 
line to  be  used  by  our  planes  once  we  seize 
the  airport  after  the  landing 

"If.  during  an  attack,  one  sjjark  should 
reach  the  gasoline  the  explosion  would  put 
us  all  in  orbit 

"We  continue  tied  up  to  the  pier,  wait- 
ing  for   our   fuel    tanks    to    be    filled    and 

speculating  where  the  landing  will  be  Most 
of  us  think  either  the  Isle  of  Pines  or  San 
Juliar  in  Pinar  del  Rio. 

"Tanker  40  hours  late 

"There  are  a  lot  of  cracks,  not  too  tran- 
quillzlng.  about  being  put  on  this  floating 
atomic  bomb.'  which  is  supposed  to  refuel 
the  other  ships  off  the  beachhead  Now 
our  expected  tanker  is  already  40  hours  late 

"My  gastritis  is  worse  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  things  can  get  so  fouled  up  in 
an  operation  like  this  I  .spent  must  of  the 
day  in  bed  on  canned  skimmed  milk  and 
paregoric,  sick.  too.  with  disillusionment  at 
the  deceit  about  the  hospital  ship  of  which 
we  were  the  victims. 

"But  I  was  happily  excited  about  the 
bombing  of  three  airports  In  Cuba,  which 
the  American  doctors  who  notified  us  said 
was  very  successful.  We  did  especially 
heavy  damage  to  the  one  at  Santiago  It 
surprised  us.  though,  that  our  entire  air 
fleet  had  not  taken  part  so  as  to  accomplish 
complete  destruction 

"Bomber  attack 

"I  had  seen  20  or  25  big  bombers  but  only 
8.  it  seems,  took  part  in  the  attack  For 
surprise  and  psychological  Impact  the  first 
blow  should  have  been  as  haid  as  possible 
There  were  plenty  of  pilots,  aircraft  and 
bombs  to  do  It 

"Why  wasn't  It  done''" 

SUNDAY.    APRIL     16     iD    DAY    MINUS     1) 

(On  this  date  Castro  challenged  the  United 
States  to  produce  the  Cuban  pilots  before 
the  United  Nations,  and  Washington  dum- 
mied up  tight  on  the  whole  affair  At  the 
White  House,  evidently  on  representation.s 
from  U.N.  Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson  re- 
layed through  the  State  Department.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  issued  secret  orders  (to  the 
CIA,  unbeknown  to  the  Pentagon)  canceling 
the  second  air  strike  by  free  Cuban  B-26 
bombers  scheduled  to  knock  out  Castro's 
nine  fighter  planes  in  known  locations.  The 
invaders  naturally  knew  nothing  of  this  i 

"We  were  surprised  the  air  raid  was  not 
repeated  today  as  we  know  the  landings  arc 
about  to  start. 

"About  noon  the  tanker  finally  showed  up 
and  we  got  our  orders  to  depart  as  soon  as 
it   was   dark. 
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"I  wrote  my  last  letter  to  Carmencita  We 
all  prayed  a  rosary  in  the  bow  of  the  ship 
I  had  no  chance  for  communion  as  I  prom- 
ised Carmencita.  We  all  prayed  only  three 
fathers  and  tliey  have  already  sailed  for 
Cuba 

■Besides  our  surgical  team  there  are  in  all 
about  100  men  aboard  as  we  cast  off." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  that  part  of  the  invasion 
diary  which  appeared  in  the  Los  Angele.s 
Times  on  Tuesday,  August  22,  1961: 
I  From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Aug  22.  1961 1 
Invasion  Diary  Cuban  BiTrER  at  Lack  of  Aid 
(By  Robert  T  Hartmann) 

WA.SHINGTON  — Dr  .'^rturo  Lopez,  a  ficti- 
tious name  for  a  real  Cuban  physician  who 
volunteered  for  last  April's  Ill-fated  attempt 
to  liberate  his  native  Island,  kept  a  fascinat- 
ing personal  diary  of  his  mounting  fears 
and   frustrations. 

In  the  first  entries,  published  exclusively 
by  the  Times  Monday,  he  described  the  high 
hopes  of  the  invaders  as  they  left  their 
secret  training  camps  in  Guatemala  and 
Nicaragua  and  sailed  for  Cuba,  his  discovery 
at  dockside  that  the  hospital  ship  he  be- 
lieved promised  by  the  American  authorities 
was  not  available,  and  his  decision  after 
angry  argument  to  embark  anyway  in  an  old 
freikjhter   loaded   with    aviation   gii&oline 

As  the  SS  Lake  Charles  steams  toward 
Cuba.  2  days  behind  the  bulk  of  the  small  in- 
vasion fleet,  the  Cuban  patriots  cheer  a  sur- 
prise strike  by  their  B  26  bombers  on  three 
Castro  air  bases,  raising  Dr  Lopez  spirits 
but  puzzling  him  when  a  second  Sunday  air 
raid  mysteriously  falls  to  materialize 
Never  dreaming  it  had  been  canceled  at 
the  nth  hour  by  President  Kennedy  him- 
self   the  docU)r  continues  his  diary: 

MONDAY,  APRIL    17    (D-DAY) 

(At  2  am  on  this  day  some  1.200  to  1,600 
US -trained  and  equipped  Cuban  exiles, 
calling  themselves  the  '  army  of  liberation." 
launched  an  amphibious  assault  on  the 
swamp-surrounded  beaches  of  Bahia  de 
Cochlnos.  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  south  of  Havana 
Initially  they  achieved  ti\ctlcal  surprise  and 
swiftly  seized  the  nearest  airstrip  at  Japuey 
Grande  In  Washington,  Secretary  of  SUite 
Rusk  reiterated  that  "there  Is  not  and  will 
not  be  any  Intervention  there  by  US. 
forces.'^ ) 

'l  awoke  with  the  ship's  radio  blaring  news 
of  the  invasion 

"Cverjoyed.  we  all  remained  glued  to  the 
radio  and  telegraphic  equipment,  trying  to 
get  news  from  New  York  or  our  own  ftjrces  in 
Cuba  because  we  knew  all  the  propaganda 
stations  were  telling  lies 

"There  was  a  report  that  other  great  land- 
ings had  occurred  at  the  Isle  of  Pines. 
Bacacon  and  Plnas  del  Rio  Where  did 
those  troops  come  from"*  The  men  were 
Joking  that  at  the  last  minute  maybe  the 
people  In  Miami  decided  to  go  and  fight 
for  Cuba 

"Altogether  we  are  quite  optimistic  Per- 
sonally. I  am  feeling  a  lot  better  already,  I 
started  cutting  down  on  the  paregoric — 
don't  know  how  much  longer  it  has  to  last  " 

TUESDAY.    APRIL    18     (D-DAV    PLUS    I) 

(On  this  day.  while  fog  of  war  shrouded 
the  Bay  of  Pigs,  President  Kennedy  received 
a  message  from  Premier  Klirushchev  warning 
him  to  call  off  the  Cuban  intervention  He 
replied  that  the  United  States  "can  take  no 
action  to  stifle  the  spirit  of  liberty.") 

"We  are  still   100  miles  away  from  Cuba. 

"All  we  can  do  is  think  about  our  families, 
and  how  worried  they  must  be.  believing  us 
under  fire 

"I  wonder  how  much  the  medical  skill  of 
our  team  must  already  be  needed  by  our 
friends  on  land — or  did  the  landing  go  off 
by  surprise  and  practically  without  casual- 
ties as  they  told  us  so  many  times. 


"By  afternoon  we  hear  that  our  forces 
are  being  attacked  by  heavy  tanks  and  Jets 
The  Americans  told  us  positively  that  such 
arms  would  not  be  used  against  us — for 
reasons  only  they  knew— so  our  troops 
neither  trained  nor  took  with  them  any  anti- 
tank or  antiaircraft  guns. 

■But  perhaps  this  news  is  only  for  propa- 
ganda purposes — to  give  Mr.  (Adlai)  Stev- 
enson at  the  United  Nations  an  excuse  for 
saying  tliat  the  United  States  will  not  allow 
Russian  help  for  Castro 

"The  captain  Just  told  us  to  try  on  our 
llfejackets  and  keep  them  close  at  hand. 
It  Is  comforting,  though,  to  see  the  Ameri- 
can destroyers  and  Navy  jets  buzzing  arounc^ 
us. 

"Something  has  gone  wTong  in  the  land- 
ing 

"Near  Great  •  *  *  Island  we  got  dispatch 
orders  to  stop,  and  soon  afterward  another 
of  our  ships  was  sighted  appar.?ntly  coming 
from  Cuba  'W'hen  it  got  nearer  we  recog- 
nized it  as  the  Caribe.  and  a  destroyer  closed 
m  and  seemingly  told  it  to  stop  also. 
"Holes  in  ship 

"Three  of  its  seven  landing  craft  were  still 
on  deck,  thDuph  half  the  liferafts  are  gone 
Some  said  they  could  see  holes  in  the  ship's 
Side. 

After  dark  we  received  orders  to  proceed 
north,  but  slowly,  and  wait  for  a  boat  which 
would  unload  our  aviation  gasoline  for  use 
at  an  airport  they  have  Just  conquered 
What  airport  can  this  be?  Anyway  we'll  be 
glad  to  be  rid  of  the  danger  of  explosion 

■  My  sofa  in  the  captain's  ofBce  is  right 
next  to  the  mam  radio  Telephone  I  can  hear 
all  the  talk  between  ships  as  I  lie  awake, 
and  the  orders  issued  them  to  maneuver 

"Sometimes  It  sounds  optimistic,  but  most 
of  the  time  worried,  and  so  we  await  the 
day. 

WEDNESDAY,    APRIL     19      (D-DAY     PLUS     2' 

(Castro's  well-trained  and  Communist- 
armed  regular  troops  crushed  the  invasion 
With  tanks  and  artillery,  taking  some  1,200 
prisoners  who  fought  until  their  ammuni- 
tion was  exhausted  After  knocking  down 
1  he  lumbering  B-26's.  Castro's  fast  fighters 
freely  strafed  the  diminishing  beachhead 
In  glum  silence.  Washington  prepared  for 
the  worst  i 

"I  think  things  are  going  badly  despite  the 
hopeful  gains  reported  by  Swan  Island 
(US  I    radio 

We  were  only  5  hours  from  Cuba  when 
unexplained  orders  came  to  stop  again. 
Over  the  radiotelephone  reports  keep  coming 
from  the  beachhead  saying  they  are  under 
attack  by  superior  forces  with  tanks  and 
planes  and  that  without  reinforcements  they 
don't  know  how  much  longer  they  can  hold 
out. 

"Ten  am. — Pleas  for  help  from  the  land 
increase  alarmingly  They  are  asking  for  im- 
mediate assistance  from  Jets  in  order  to  sur- 
vive Apparently  only  a  small  group  is  hold- 
ing the  beach  and  using  the  phone  from  a 
little  seashore  village,  while  tlie  rest  of  our 
troops   are   completely   surrounded 

■  Over  all  channels  we  are  getting  mes- 
oages  for  the  flagship  of  the  U.S.  Navy  di- 
vision which  escorted  us.  demanding  Jets 
and  the  cooperation  which  a  thousand  times 
was  offered  us  if  we  were  attacked  by  enemy 
Jets  or  heavy   t^^nks 

•'What  bitter  hours  we  spent  hearing  over 
and  over  again  the  same  answer — while  the 
best  of  Cuban  men  who  unhesit-atmgly  of- 
fered their  lives  to  the  fatherland  were  be- 
ing destroyed   by  the  Communist  hordes. 

"  'Our  hearts  are  with  you."  they  answer 
'We  have  communicated  this  desperate  sit- 
uation to  our  superiors  and  surely,  very  soon. 
we  will  get  authorization  from  the  big  boss 
to  help  you.' 

'Eleven  am — All  the  Cuban  ships  have 
asked  the  flagship  for  permission  to  go 
ashore     ourselves    and    help     our    desperate 


friends  Except  for  our  100  men,  the  others 
have  only  their  own  crews  and  the  cargo 
they  never  have  been  able  to  disembark. 

■Finally,  after  1 1  30  am.  we  were  over- 
Joyed   to  hear: 

"  "To  the  entire  fleet — proceed  at  full  speed 
toward  the  beachhead  'V\"e  have  ordered 
four  Jet-s  which  are  already  airborne  on  their 
way  to  attack  and  four  more  are  coming  from 
a  nearby  place  To  all  ships — proceed  ac- 
cording to  Ojoeration  Plan  1  ' 

SInps  start  north 
■AH    the    ships    started    due    north,    easily 
pulling   ahead   of  us.      (No   boat   ever   came 
to  offload  our  gasoline  i     We  did  the  best  we 
could    with   our  poor  engines 

■'Doubt  no  more  They  are  going  to  give 
us  the  support  they  promised.  We  are  see- 
ing it  with  our  own  eyes  and  hearing  it  with 
our  own  ears  over  official  circuits.  Not  that 
we  have  much;  the  fight  at  the  beach  will 
not  be  easy 

"Some  of  us  are  going  to  stay  there,  but 
they  have  not  deceived  us  They  have  ful- 
filled their  promises, 

"After  this  military  move  of  plain  and 
open  help,  how  can  they  hold  back'  Our 
sacrifice  will  not  be  sterile,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  Cuba  will  be  free  of  Fidel  and  com- 
munism. 

Brief  happiness 
I  went  to  bathe  and  put  on  my  camou- 
flage suit  for  landing,  but  my  Joy  and  happi- 
ness were  brief  When  I  came  out  of  the 
shower,  everyone  seemed  wilted.  'What's 
wTong?'  I  asked 

"  "It's    too    late       Tlie    beachhead    is    lost 
There   has  been   no   answer  from   shore,   and 
reports  from  the  Jets  are  very  confusing  ' 
"A  few  minutes  later  we  heard: 
"  'To    the   entire   fleet— alter   yotir    course 
180   degrees  ' 

"I  went  out  on  deck  for  one  look  at  the 
Cuban  coast — niy  first  and  last.  'What  a 
tragedy  All  lost  A  series  of  accidents 
saved  this  ship  from  disaster,  for  which 
thanks  to  G(xl,  but  how  many  (and  who?) 
are  gone  forever  along  with  our  hopes  of  sav- 
ing  the  fatherland? 

"Useless  sacrifice 
So  much  sacrifice — so  useless. 
"If  they  were  going  to  help  us,  use  force 
If  necessary  as  they  Just  demonstrated — why 
haven't  they  been  doing  it  since  yesterday 
afternoon  when  our  brave  boys  were  attacked 
by  Jets  and  tanks'' 

•'They  will  never  be  able  to  explain  why 
they  waited  so  long. 

"They  have  no  pardon  in  the  eyes  of  God 
Nor  will  I  ever  forgive  them   (though  Castro 
and  his  regime  are  doomed  i   for  having  per- 
mitted   the    slaughter    of    such    a    quantity 
of  Cuba^!^ 

"Now  we  are  ordered  to  keep  an  alert  watch 
for  enemy  planes  They  have  sunk  two  of 
our    transports 

"Such  air  cover  have  they  given  us. 
the   •   •   V" 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point 
m  the  Record  the  third  part  of  the  in- 
vasion diaiy  which  appeared  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  on  Wednesday.  August 
23. 1961. 

VANgriSKED  'V'oicE  "Free  CrsA"  Hope — All 
News  Bad  as  Detected  Band  Sails  Home 
IN    Abortive    Invasion 

(  By  Robert  T.  Hartmann) 
Washington  — Through  two  preceding  In- 
st r~.llments  from  the  personal  diary  of  Dr. 
Arturo  Lopez,  pseudonym  of  a  patriotic 
Cuban  physi-ian  who  volunteered  for  last 
April's  abortive  attempt  to  rid  Cuba  of 
Ciistro.  Times  readers  have  witnessed  the 
collapse  of  the  invasion  and  with  it  the 
■writer's  last  hope  for  promised  American 
help  Dr  Lopez'  concluding  entries  re- 
sume as  the  gasoline-loaded  freighter  that 
brought  him  agonizingly  within  sight  of  his 
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native  shore  strains  Its  ancient  engines  to 
reach  safety  before  it,  too,  Is  spotted  and 
sunk  by  Communist  Jets. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  20 

(Afi  the  enormity  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  dis- 
aster dawned  on  disbelieving  Americana, 
President  Kennedy  told  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors  In  Washington 
"our  restraint  is  not  Inexhaustible"  and 
vowed  Cuba  would  not  be  abandoned  to  the 
Communists.  That  evening,  he  conferred 
with   former   Vice  President   Nixon.) 

"We  have  been  blacked  out  completely 
since  dusk  last  night,  when  we  changed 
course  from  east  to  south — back  to  Nic- 
aragua. We  all  gathered  to  pray  a  rosary 
for   the   souls   of   those   who   died. 

"Slowly  our  own  normal  fear  of  phjrslcal 
danger  changed,  as  time  crept  by,  Into  al- 
most an  obsession  that  our  families  must 
be  told  we  are  OK.  How  I  wish  Juanlta 
could  be  with  Carn^encita  In  this  trying 
hour.  How  much  better  I  would  feel  If  I 
knew. 

"It  Is  not  easy  to  accept  hard  truth  even 
when  one  clearly  understands.  We  have 
been  glued  all  day  to  the  radio  trying  to 
Blft  conflicting  stories  wondering  If  we  might 
Btlll  do  something. 

"According  to  Swan  Island,  the  fight  goes 
on.  According  to  Fidel,  all  Is  finished.  Our 
analysis  rejected  sentimentalities  and 
forced  us  to  the  worst  conclusion.  But  what 
now  of  us?  Will  Nicaragua  accept  us  after 
all  this  publicity? 

We  have  a  favorable  wind  and  should  reach 
port  early  tomorrow,  luckier  than  most  of 
my  friends.  I'll  find  some  way,  by  fair  means 
or  foul,  to  get  word  to  Carmenclta  that  I'm 
alive. 

"Havana  radio  Is  charging  the  invasion 
started  from  Puerto  Cabezas,  Nicaragua. 
So  of  course  we  turn  around  again,  north 
northeast,  heading  for  Puerto  Rico.  Now  the 
wind  is  against  us.  and  it  will  take  4  or  5 
days  at  our  poor  speed.  The  ship  shakes  a 
lot,  and  some  of  the  men  are  seasick.  I  dis- 
tributed seasickness  pills. 

"Heard  names   of  prisoners 

"We  heard  the  first  few  names  of  prisoners, 
Pepe  among  them.  His  brother  is  with  us, 
and  through  we  Invented  a  thousand  lies  to 
cheer  him  up  he  says  he  would  rather  Pepe 
•were  dead.  They  will  break  him  first  and 
then  execute  him.  He  is  very  brave — a  true 
man. 

"They  announced  the  old  TV  show  with 
the  prisoners  for  tonight — I  hope  Pepe  is  not 
on  it.  Some  doctors'  names  were  given,  of 
course  not  from  our  group.  But  what  Is 
Carmenclta  thinking  of  this?  She  knew 
about  the  hospital  ship  we  planned  to  work 
on,  and  when  she  hears  the  enemy  reports 
of  medical  supplies  destroyed  (as  they  really 
were)   will  she  think  we  were  sunk? 

"No — didn't  I  write  her  saying  there  was 
no  hospital  ship?  I  pray  to  God  she  hasn't 
got  my  last  letter,  probably  she  hasn't. 
Some  are  playing  dominoes.  I  played  check- 
ers awhile,  trying  to  relax. 

"Suddenly,  the  ship  stops — new  course, 
toward    Nicaragua   again. 

"What  game  is  this  they're  playing? 

"Are  we  supposed  to  steam  up  and  down 
the  Caribbean  Sea  until  the  United  Nations 
or  the  Organization  of  American  States  solves 
the  problem  of  Cuba  versus  the  United 
States? 

"Let  them  do  as  they  like,  but  let  us  talk 
to  our  loved  ones.  We  are  Latins,  not  of  a 
Saxon  temperament. 

"Naturally  there  is  much  tension,  our 
spirits  are  overheated,  and  we  argue  a  lot. 
The  future,  I  think,  holds  much  misery  for 
us.  We  will  not  quit  trying  to  defeat  Pldel 
Castro,  but  only  if  we  are  treated  as  equals 
and  never  again  like  blind  pawns. 

"We  will  provide  men  for  democracy's 
cnuse,  but  they  will  also  have  to  offer  men. 
We  will  only  go  back  under  a  mixed  com- 


mand with  both  forces  represented.  Never 
shall  there  be  another  time  when  the  Cuban 
commanders  are  called  In  the  night  before 
the  invasion,  not  to  discuss  or  agree  on 
plans,  but  ta  be  told  what  to  do" 

SATT7RDAT,    APRIL    22 

("You  are  following  a  very  dangerous 
path — ponder  that,"  Premier  Klu-ii.shchev 
cabled  President  Kennedy  from  Moscow. 
The  President's  role  was  t>eglnnlng  to  reach 
American  readers.  Still  he  declined  any 
press  conference  comment,  wryly  noting 
that  "victory  has  many  fathers  but  defeat 
Is  an  orphan."  FoUowlng  a  National  Se- 
curity Council  meeting.  Mr.  Kennedy  flew  to 
Camp  David  to  confer  with  GeneraJ  Elsen- 
hower. He  named  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor 
(retired)  to  probe  the  Cuban  fiasco  in  the 
CIA  and  Pentagon. ) 

.'Last  night  we  heard  over  radio  the  TV 
quiz,  inclucllng  that  coward  Jimenez  who 
talked  too  much.  Was  Carmenclta  listening 
to  his  slander  and  does  slie  believe  we  were 
yellow?  They  also  announced  the  capture 
of  Manuelo— who  Is  right  here  with  us — one 
more  heartache  for  those  at  home 

"This  afternoon  we  dropped  anchor  in 
Puerto  Cabezas  again,  where  another  of  our 
ships  has  already  arrived. 

"Several  of  our  airmen  came  aboard  and 
told  us  we  lost  12  planes  and  11  pilots — 
another  crash-landed  his  plane  on  the  air- 
strip inside  our  beachhead  but  was  rescued. 
Minutes  later  Castro's  militia  retook  the 
field,  they  said 

"A  thousand  acts  of  heroLsm  wnre  per- 
formed by  our  brave  pilots  flying  B-36  bomb- 
ers without  a  single  fighter  to  protect  them. 
We  had  none,  but  they  told  us:  'Don't  worry, 
whenever  you  are  near  Cuba  modern  fighter 
aircraft  will  approach  and  cover  you— the 
air  support  Is  going  to  be  fantastic.' 

"Support   lacking  I 

"American  air  support  wa:  totallv  Jacking, 
after  a  stream  of  dispatches  demanding  ful- 
fillment of  those  promises  they  told  us  the 
Cuban  air  commander  frantically  sent  one 
to  President  Kennedy  himself,  saying  because 
of  him  our  pilots  were  dally  flvlng  Into 
suicide. 

"Now  rumor  has  it  we  cannot  land,  but 
upon  transferring  our  gasoline  tomorrow  are 
to  be  sent  off  to  Puerto  Rico  After  discuss- 
ing this  very  seriously  we  all  served  notice 
that  ( 1 )  our  families  must  be  notified  at 
once  of  our  safety.  i2)  we  must  get  rid  of 
that  gasoline  immediately.  (3>  we  wuuld  go 
to  Puerto  Rico  or  anywhere  they  ordered  us 
by  plane  but  not  in  this  freighter,  and  (4) 
we  would  stop  the  ship  from  weighing 
anchor  until  we  got  a  satisfactory  reply  from 
the  authorities."  •] 

STTNDAY,    APRIL    23  11 

(Another  minor  mutiny  flared  up  over  a 
U.S.  television  show.  Secretary  of  Interior 
U-iall  said  of  the  Cuban  fiasco  that  the 
Elsenhower-Nlxon  administration  "started 
it."  The  GOP  exploded  with  self-righteous 
wrath.  President  Kennedy  Indirectly  re- 
buked Udall  and  publicly  accepted  "sole  re- 
sponsibility for  the  events  of  the  past  few 
days.  ") 

"A  'gentleman'  came  aboard  and  told  us 
to  write  our  families,  promising  our  letters 
would  leave  at  once  for  Miami,  and  that  be- 
sides he  would  try  to  get  off  a  cable.  He  said 
the  gasoline  would  be  unloaded  promptly 
but  our  destination  could  not  be  decided 
until  tomorrow,  when  someone  very  impor- 
tant is  coming  t  -  the  base. 

"This  calmed  us  down  a  bit.  but  by  now 
we  believe  nothing. 

"The  other  ship  came  alongside  to  take 
some  of  our  oil.  There  were  some  survivors 
of  the  beachhead  on  board,  who  told  us  the 
landing  was  easy  early  on  D-Day  morning, 
and  quite  a  surprise.  But  at  7  am.  they 
said,  one  of  our  ships  got  stuck  and  soon 
came  under  heavy  enemy  fire  which  pre- 
vented the  unloading  of  half  her  cargo. 


Two  hours  later  another  ship,  hit  by  a 
rocket  from  a  plane  exploded  after  luckily 
completing  the  landing  operation.  What  a 
rough  deal  they  had  and  how  much  deceit 

"Dai/.i   nurnbcred 

"Yet  In  spite  of  everything,  considering 
how  world  affairs  are  going,  the  policies  the 
American  President  Is  making  and  the  hard- 
ening of  hemispheric  opposition  to  Castro, 
I  am  sure  his  days  are  numbered.  N<jbody 
will  save  him  in  the  end.  Maybe  Cubans 
won't  have  the  stellar  rule  in  the  final  act 
that  we  played  this  time,  but  our  fighting 
failure  predetermined  the  ending 

"We  know  our  countrymen  who  stayed 
behind  In  Miami  will  ridicule  us  for  our 
naive  faith,  or  with  worse  words,  but  we 
shall  reserve  our  Judgment  of  them. 

"We  heard  mass  this  afternoon  at  an  altar 
set  up  on  the  dock  by  the  chaplain  of  the 
airbase.  All  our  oth(  r  prle«;ts  fell  In  Cuba 
In  his  sermon  the  father  insisted  we  had 
only  lost  one  round,  and  said  he  will  help 
get  us  home  for  a  rest  before  the  second.  ' 

MONDAY,  APRIL     24 

"The  atmosphere  is  still  superheated— 
there  is  talk  of  a  revolt  to  force  them  to 
take  us  back  to  Miami. 

"The  expect*^,  very  important  people'  vis- 
ited us  at  lunch  time.  They  turned  out 
to  be  Cubans  They  asked  us  details  ab<3Ut 
everything  and  urged  us  to  stay  with  the 
Army  of  Liberation  and  carry  on  the  fight 
We  asked  them  to  Intercede  and  get  us 
to  our  families  for  a  few  days.  They  said 
they  would,  but  that  we  should  consider  our- 
selves on  leave,  not  discharged.  We  talked 
a  long  while  and  became  more  calm  and 
confident    of    our    ultimate    victory. 

A  little  later  we  received  the  order  to 
disembark  and  go  to  the  airbase.  where  we 
arrived  Just  as  the  first  planeload  of  sur- 
vivors took  off  for  Florida.  This  time  the 
Cuban  Revolutionary  Council  did  keep  its 
promise  " 

TTTESDAT.    APRIL    25 

( On  this  date  the  New  York  Post  reported 
that  Dr  Miro  Cardona  and  the  Cuban  Revo- 
lutionary Council  had  been  held  under  vir- 
tual house  arrest  by  CIA  agents  and  kept 
In  Ignorance  of  Cuban  developments  until 
the  landing  had  clearly  failed.  New  York 
Gjvernor  Rockefeller  met  with  President 
Kennedy  and  called  upon  all  Americans  to 
unite  behind  him  ) 

'"While  waiting  for  our  flight  we  looked 
over  the  B-26's  which  got  back  from  Cuban 
missions.  Tliey  are  not  planes  anymore; 
they  are  sieves.  I  cannot  Imagine  how  tlie 
pilots  are  still  alive. 

"If  from  the  start  the  army  of  liberation 
ha«  posses.'^ed  Just  8  or  10  modern  fighter 
planes.  Instead  of  only  B-26  bombers  with  no 
tall  protection  at  all,  how  different  our  story 
could  have  been. 

"Our  pilots  tell  me  that  two  of  the  best 
American  flight  In.^tructors  at  this  base,  de- 
nouncing the  failure  to  provide  the  promised 
fighter  cover,  got  into  two  of  the  B-26's 
against  orders  and  took  off  for  Cuba  them- 
selves. 

"Alas,  both  of  them  paid  for  this  beau- 
tiful gesture  with  their  lives.  They  fell  on 
Cuban  soil,  demonstrating  t<T  us  they  were 
the  good  Americans,  loyal  and  trulv  believing 
what  they  had  told  us 

"So  we'll  all  be  home  in  Miami  by  morn- 
ing, determined  to  try  again  as  soon  as  the 
time  is  ripe  to  free  Cuba — Cuba  llbre." 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.    Patman.  for   30   minutes,    today, 
and  for  30  minutes,  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
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tember  6.  1961,  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter 

Ml-  Feic.han.  for  60  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day, September  5.  1961 

Mr   P^iSHER,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Olsen,  for  20  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remark.s  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  ext<?nd  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr  Van  Zandt  tat  the  request  of  Mrs. 
May  ' 

Mr  Mathias  'at  the  reque.'^t  of  Mrs. 
Mfv ' 

Mr.  HoLTZMAN  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Flood  '    and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Anfuso. 


ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker  pro  tempoie: 

H  R  4785  An  act  to  provide  specific  au- 
thority for  Federal  payments  of  the  em- 
ployers slmre  ut  the  cost  of  retirement  sys- 
tems for  civilian  employees  of  the  National 
Guard  and  t-o  extend  the  authority  for  with- 
holding employee  contributions  to  State  re- 
tirement systems  by  permitting  deductions 
of  empolyees'  contributions  to  State-spon- 
sored plans  providing  retirement  disability 
or  death  benefits; 

H  R  7809  An  act  to  improve  the  actne 
duty  promotion  opportunity  of  Air  Force 
officers  from  the  grade  of  major  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel,  and 

H  R.  7934.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments  to  make 
emergency  payments  to  persons  who  are  In- 
jured or  whose  property  is  damaged  as  a  re- 
sult of  aircraft  or  mistile  accidents,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motioii  was  af;reed  to;  according- 
ly <at  12  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.» 
pursuant  to  its  previous  order,  the  House 
adjourned  until  Tuesday,  September  5. 
1961. 


ations  for  foreign  assistance  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962.  and  for  other  purposes:  without 
amendment  (Rept  No  1107).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced his  sii^nalure  to  enrolled  bills  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  561.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  relating  to 
the  small  claims  and  conciliation  branch  of 
the  mvinlcipal  court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,  and   for   other   purposes. 

S  1656  An  act  to  amend  cliapter  50  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
transmission  of  bet*,  wagers  and  related  in- 
formation; 

S  1657  An  act  to  provide  means  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  combat  interstate 
crime  and  to  assist  the  States  in  the  en- 
forcement of  their  criminal  laws  by  prohibit- 
ing the  Interstate  transportation  of  wagering 
parapliernalla; 

S.  1983  An  act  to  promote  the  foreign  pol- 
icy, security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the 
world  in  their  efforts  toward  economic  de- 
velopment and  internal  and  external  secu- 
rity, and  for  other  purposes;   and 

S  2239  An  act  to  incorporate  the  National 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, aprpoved  June  9,  1906  (34  Stat  227) .  in 
order  to  remove  the  statutory  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  property  such  stx-iety  may  re- 
ceive, purchase,  hold,  sell,  and  convey  at 
any  one  time. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1278  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1962 
involving  an  Increase  in  appropriations  in 
the  amount  of  SI. 200  mllllcn  for  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  (H  Doc.  No 
230);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1279  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  in  the 
amount  of  $8,414,000  for  various  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch  iH.  Doc.  No  231): 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered   to   be   printed. 

1280  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  rep>ort  on  the 
Waurika  project.  Oklahoma,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 9ia)  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of 
1939  (53  Stat  1187)  (H.  Doc.  No.  232);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insvilar  Af- 
fairs and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illus- 
trations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  MILLS  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  H  R  7692  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  require  certain  new  packages 
of  Imported  articles  to  be  marked  to  indi- 
cate the  country  of  origin,  and  for  other  pur- 
jXDses,  with  amendment  i  Rept  No  1102i. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  MILLS  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Me^in.':  H  R  8876  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Rcveniie  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the 
u.=;e  of  Identifying  numbers,  without  amend- 
ment I  Rept  No  1103  1  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union 

Mr  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H  R  4934  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  modify  certain  leases  en- 
tered into  for  the  provision  of  recreation 
facilities  in  reservoir  areas;  with  amendment 
(Rept  No  1104)  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr  COOLEY.  Committee  on  Agriculture 
H  R  7866  A  bill  to  amend  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  to  extend  the  applica- 
tion thereof  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
11051  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  COOLEY.  Committee  on  Agriculture 
H  R  8520  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as 
amended,  to  add  a  new  subsection  to  section 
16  to  limit  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance for  drainage  of  certain  wetlands;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No  11061  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  PASSM.^N:  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations.    H.R    9033.     A  bill  making  appropri- 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    BERRY: 
H.R  9022    A    bill    to    prohibit    exports    to 
Communist  countries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and  Foreign   Commerce. 

H.R.  9023    A    bill    to   deny  the   use   of   the 
US    postal  .service  for  the  carriage  of  Com- 
munist political  propaganda,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    DERWINSKI: 
H  R  9024    A    bill   to  authorize   the   use   of 
foreign  currencies  for  repair  and  rehabilita- 
tion   of    certain    cemeteries    abroad;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr    DOLE 
H  R  9025    A   bill   to  deny   the   use  of   the 
U.S.  postal  service  for  the  carriage  of  Com- 
munist  political   propaganda;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on   Post  Office   and  Civil   Service. 
By  Mr    HOLTZMAN: 
H.R  9026    A   bill   to  amend  the  provisions 
of    law    relating    to   longevity   step   increases 
for  postal  employees;   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr    KEARNS 
H  R  9027    A    bill    to    designate    the    third 
Library    of    Congress    building    as    the    John 
Philip  Sousa  Memorial  Library,  and  to  pro- 
vide   for    the    establishment    of    the    John 
Philip    Sousa    collection    in    the    Library    of 
Congress,  and  for  the  placing  of  statues  of 
John  Philip  Sousa  and  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley 
m    Statuary     Hall;     to    the    Committee    on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr  MATTHEWS: 
H  R  9028.  A  bill  to  designate  the  third 
Library  of  Congress  building  as  the  John 
Philip  Sousa  Memorial  Library,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  John 
Philip  Sousa  collection  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  for  the  placing  of  statues 
of  John  Philip  Sousa  and  Dr.  Harvey  W. 
Wiley  in  Statuary  Hall:  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr  OLSEN: 
H  R  9029  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  com- 
memoration of  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Pridtjof  Nansen;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H  R  9030  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  to  pro- 
mote the  education  of  the  blind,  approved 
March  3.  1879.  as  amended,  so  as  to  au- 
thorize wider  distribution  of  books  and 
other  special  instruction  materials  for  the 
blind,  and  to  increase  the  appropriations 
authorized  for  this  purpose,  and  to  other- 
wise improve  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr    TOLLEFSON 
H  R  9031    A   bill   to   amend   the   Merchant 
Marine    Act.    1936.    in    order    to    provide    for 
the    reimbursement    of    certain    vessel    con- 
struction  expenses:    to    the   Committee    on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By   Mr    PASSMAN: 
HR.9033    A    bill    making    appropriations 
for    foreign    assistance   and    related   agencies 
for    the    fiscal    year    ending    June    30.    1962, 
and  for  other  purposes 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr  STEPHENS  intr(Xluced  a  bill  (HR. 
9032)  for  the  relief  of  John  Pignataro,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciarv. 
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SENATE 


Friday,  September  1,  1961 

The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  a.m..  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,     D.D..     offered     the     following 

prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  we  come  beseeching 
Thee  for  the  undergirding  of  Thy  might 
for  those  who  here  have  been  trusted 
with  the  national  welfare.  Grant  them 
the  grace  of  unruffled  patience  in  the 
face  of  opposition  to  our  Nation's  de- 
signs for  world  betterment.  May  we 
keep  the  torch  of  hope  ablaze  for  the 
distressed  and  disinherited  across  all  the 
frontiers  of  want  and  woe. 

We  ask  not  for  appreciation  but  only 
for  the  satisfaction  of  being  faithfiU 
stewards  of  privilege  in  all  our  relation- 
ships with  others.  Thus  may  we  be  loyal 
to  the  royal  in  ourselves  and  hasten  the 
glad  day  when  Thy  kingdom  may  come 
and  Thy  will  be  done  in  all  the  earth. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Name  which  is  above 
every  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
August  31,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL    OF   BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  August  31,  1961,  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  following 
acts: 

S.  98.  An  act  to  aiithorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  provide  water  and  sewage 
disposal  facilities  to  the  Medora  area  ad- 
joining the  Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Me- 
morial Park.  N.  Dak.,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  242.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Dawn 
Poison  (Emmy  Lou  Kim)  and  Joseph  King 
Poison  (Sung  Sang  Moon) ; 

S.  705.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Norman  T. 
Burgett.  Lawrence  S.  Foote,  Richard  E.  Fors- 
gren,  James  R.  Hart,  Ordeen  A.  Jallen,  James 
M.  Lane,  David  E.  Smith,  Jack  K.  Warren, 
and  Anne  W.  Welsh; 

S.  1289.  An  act  to  amend  sections  337  and 
4200  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  so  as  to  eliminate  the  oath  require- 
ment with  respect  to  certain  export  mani- 
fests; 

S.  1347.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Georgia 
Ellen  Thomason; 

S,  1450.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Shim  Dong 
Nyu  (Kim  Christine  May) ;  and 

S.  2034.  An  act  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended.  In  order  to 
e.\pedite  an  improve  ihe  administrative  proc- 
ess by  authorizing  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  to  delegate  functions  In 
adjudicatory  cases,  repealing  the  review  staff 
provisions,  and  revising  related  provisions. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  INTER- 
NATIONAL ATOMIC  ENERGY 
AGENCY— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  233 ) 

The    VICE    PRESIDENT    laid    before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 


the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy:  jj 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  transmit  herewith,  pursuant  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
Participation  Act,  the  fourth  annual  re- 
port covering  U.S.  participation  in  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  for 
the  year  1960. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  August  31.  1961. 


REPORT  ON  TRADE  AGREEMEINTS 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  iH.  DOC.  NO.  234) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  Pi-esident  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  the  fifth  annual  re- 
port on  the  operation  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments program,  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  section  350<e>'U  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  as  amended. 

Developments  during  1960  presage 
bright  promise  for  the  continued  ex- 
pansion of  world  trade.  U.S.  ex- 
ports rose  to  an  historic  peak.  The 
benefits  the  increased  exports  brought 
included  an  improvement  in  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  status.  Steps  taken 
through  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  to  lower  barriers  to  trade 
should  further  enlarge  oui-  oversea  mar- 
kets. 

The  continued  expansion  of  multi- 
lateral trade  remains  a  principal  objec- 
tive of  the  United  States  in  carrying  out 
our  historic  trade  agreements  program. 
In  pursuing  this  objective  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  apply  measures  that  will 
support  and  advance  both  our  security 
and  economic  interests.  || 

Furtherance  of  a  sound  trade  pblicy 
requires  that  we  increase  our  exports 
to  assure  a  vigorous,  expanding  domes- 
tic economy.  It  also  requires  initiative 
and  foresight  in  meeting  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  developing  coimtnes,  by 
the  growth  of  regional  trading  organi- 
zations and  by  the  acceleration  of  the 
continuing  Communist  offensive  in  the 
field  of  trade.  Solutions  to  these  com- 
plex problems  must  be  sought  and 
achieved  in  cooperation  with  other  free 
world  nations. 

The  trade  agreements  program  repre- 
sents an  important  instrument  of  our 
foreign  F>olicy  and  is  of  a.ssistance  in  our 
efforts  to  meet  and  to  deal  with  the 
challenges  to  our  economic  objectives. 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  September  1.  1961. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
insi-sted  upon  its  amendment  to  the  bill 
(S.  1540)  to  amend  the  law  establish- 
ing   the    Indian    revolving    loan    fund; 


asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Haley,  Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON.  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Berry,  and 
Mr.  NYG.^.^RD  were  appointed  manac;crs 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  con- 
ference. 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H  R  6967.  An  act  to  provide  for  tjie  In- 
corporation of  certain  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  far 
other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  7752.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  following  enrolled  bills, 
and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent; 

S  561.  An  act  to  amfnd  the  act  relating 
to  the  small  claims  and  conciliation  branch 
of  the  municipal  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  'or  other  purposes; 

S.  1656.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  50  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  transmission  of  bets,  w.igers.  and  related 
Information, 

S  1657  An  act  to  provide  me.ins  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  combat  interstate 
crime  and  to  assist  the  States  in  the  en- 
forcement of  their  criminal  laws  by  pro- 
hibiting the  Interstate  transportation  of 
wagering  paraphernalia, 

S  1983  An  act  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  by  assisting  peoples  of  the 
world  in  their  efforts  toward  economic  de- 
velopment and  Internal  and  external 
security,   and   for  other   purpo.s<>s: 

S.  2239  An  act  to  amend  the  act  to  incor- 
porate the  National  Society  of  the  S*jns  nf 
the  American  Revolution,  approved  June  9. 
1906  (34  Stat  227),  In  order  to  remove  the 
statutory  limitation  on  the  amount  of  prop- 
erty such  society  may  receive,  purchase,  hold, 
sell,  and  convey  at  any  one  time: 

H,R  4785,  An  act  to  provide  specific  au- 
thority for  Federal  payments  of  the  em- 
ployer's share  of  the  cost  of  retirement  sys- 
tems for  civilian  employees  of  the  National 
Guard  and  to  extend  the  authority  for  with- 
holding employee  contributions  to  State 
retirement  systems  by  permitting  deduc- 
tions of  employees'  contributions  to  State- 
sponsored  plana  providing  retirement  dis- 
ability or  death  benefits, 

H.R,  7809,  An  act  to  Improve  the  active 
duty  promotion  opportunity  of  Air  Force 
officers  from  the  grade  of  major  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel;  and 

H  R,  7934  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments  to  make 
emergency  payments  to  persons  who  are  in- 
jured or  whose  property  la  damaged  as  a 
result  of  aircraft  or  missile  accidents,  and 
for  other  purposes 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFTIRRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

H.R,  6967  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Incor- 
poration of  certain  nonprofit  corporations 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and 

HJi.  7752,  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 


1961 
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LIMITATION   OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING   HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  tisual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine business,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  in  connection  therewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


Carolina,  to  be  aiternate  representatives  to 
the  16th  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  com^mittees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
bet-'innmg  with  the  new  reports,  will  be 
stated. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  Dl'RING 
SENATE   SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Kvchel,  and  by 
unanimou.s  con.sent.  the  Foreit^n  Rela- 
tions Committee  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Retirement  Sub- 
committee of  the  Commutoe  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Monronity.  and  b:" 
unanimous  consent,  the  Constitutional 
RiehUs  Sutx-ommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  tlie  Senate  today. 


U.S.   DISTRICT  JUDGE 

Tlie  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Edward  S,  Northrop,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of 
Marvland. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


THE  MARINE  CORPS 

Thp  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Maj,  Gen  Robert  B,  Luckey,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  to  be  lieutenant  general. 

1  he  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confmned. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Seriate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nommatioiis  on  tht  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  beginning  with  the  new- 
reports. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  busine.<>.s 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messafe.^  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  .submitting  several 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary ; 

Tmaddeus  M  Machuowicz.  of  Michigan,  to 
be  US  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Michigan, 

By  Mr  HILL,  from  the  Committee  pn  Labor 
and   P\iblic  We'fare- 

Dr  Norman  Q  Brill,  of  California  and  Dr 
Saul  W.  Jarcho.  of  New  York,  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Regents.  N.itional  Li- 
brary of  Medici:. p    Public  He.Tl'h  Service 

By  Mr  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Forelg!!   Relations; 

Adlal  E  Stevenson,  of  iriinols;  Omar  Bur- 
leson, VS.  Repre!:ciit;itive  from  thf  Stnte  of 
Texas;  Marguerite  Stltt  Church.  US  Repre- 
sentative from  the  !-^tate  of  Ilhnol.s;  Francis 
T,  P  Plimpton,  of  New  Yorlc,  and  Arthur  H, 
Denn,  of  New  York,  to  be  rcprcs-cntativcs  to 
the  16th  sfsplon  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations:    and 

Charles  W  Yost,  of  New  Y  -rk;  Clifton  R, 
Wharton,  of  California;  Philip  M  KJutznick. 
of  Illinois;  Jonathan  B,  Blngh;im,  of  New 
York;    and   Mrs,   Gladvs   A,   Tillett,   of   North 


THE  NAVAL  RESERVE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  i-ead 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominatioris  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


THE   ARMY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Regular 
Army,  which  had  boon  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk,  after  having  been 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
Aucust  21.  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.^rnt  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  coiisid»-rrd  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  con- 
.<:idered  en  bloc:  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  arc  confirmed, 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unaiiimous  consent  that  the  Pre.^i- 
dent  be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  prime  contract 
awards  to  small  and  other  business  firms, 
dated  June  1961  i  with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Report  on   CoNTRrBtrrioNs  Received  bt  US 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  gifts 
and  bequests  received  and  accepted  by  the 
U.S,  National  Commission  for  the  tjnited  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organization,  covering  the  fiscal  year  19G1 
(with  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  F*CTelgn  Relations, 

Amlndment     of     Administrativi,     Expenses 
Act  of  1946,  Rei.atinc  to  Employment  or 

CEKTAIN    EXI'ERTS 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting  a  draJt  of  propostci  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  15  of  the  Adminls- 
uative  Expenses  Act  of  1946;  to  provide  for 
regulation  by  the  President  of  the  employ- 
ment of  experts  or  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof;  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government   Operations. 

Repop.t  on  WAtmntA  Reclamation  Project, 
Oklahoma 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Irterlor,  transmlttinc  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  the  Waurika  reclamation  project 
Oklahoma  (With  accom.panying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

M.Aj,  Leon.\rd  H.   Potterbaum 

A  letter  from  the  A.sslstant  Secretary  cf 
the  Air  Force,  transmittir^g  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed leelslation  for  the  relief  of  Maj.  Leon- 
ard H.  Potterbaum,  XJ£.  Air  Force  i  with  an 
•eccmp-iiiying  paper);  to  the  Conmaittee  on 
the  Judicuiry, 


PETITION 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  bef o:  e 
the  Senate  the  petition  of  Don  W. 
Creaph,  of  South  Gate.  Calif,,  praying 
for  the  enactment  of  Senate  bill  822,  the 
proposed  Freedom  Commission  Act, 
wliich  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


LEGISLATU'E  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


iriECUTTVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

TTie  \TCE  FRESIDFNT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  mdicated: 
Retort  on  Aemt    Navt    and  Air  Force  Prive 

Contract    .^w  f r:s    to    Small    and    Other 

Business  Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics  i. 


REPORTS   OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted; 

By  Mr  ENGLE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Comn-.?rce.  with  fimendments : 

S.  1728  A  bill  to  amend  section  510  of  the 
M?rch..nt  Marine  Act,  1936.  to  provide  for 
the  tiade-in  of  obsolete  vessels  In  connection 
with  the  construction  of  new  vessels,  either 
at  the  tune  of  executing  the  construction 
contract  or  at  the  time  of  delivery  of  the 
new  vessel  (Rcpt   No   861  )  . 

Bv  Mr  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service,  without 
amrndnient : 

H.R  7043  An  act  to  extend  to  employees 
subject  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1»49  the 
benefits  of  salary  Increases  in  connection 
with  the  protection  of  basic  compensation 
rates  from  the  effects  of  down.ijrading  ac- 
tions, to  provide  salary  protection  for  postal 
field  service  employees  m  certain  cases  of 
reduction  in  salary  standing,  and  for  other 
purposes   (Rept    No    864 1  , 

Ev  Mr.  CL.A,RK.  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without  amend- 
mf'r.t . 

H  n  6141  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  1,  1954.  in  order  VJ  limit  to  cases 
Involving  the  national  security  the  prohibi- 
tion  on   pajTncnt   of   annuities   and   retired 
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pay  to  oflQcers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States,  to  clarify  the  application  and  opera- 
tion of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  862)  . 

By  Mr.  KERR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  without 
amendment: 

d.  2481.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  Author- 
ization Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1962  (S.  Rept. 
No.  863) . 

By  Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

S.  502.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  employment 
oi  retired  personnel  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
mert  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  to  authorize  the  em- 
ployment of  retired  personnel  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  by 
the  Federal   Government    (Rept.  No.  865). 

By  Mr.  BEALL,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  7622.  An  act  to  repeal  sections  1176 
and  1177  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  (  Rept.  No.  866  i  . 
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BILL    AND    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

A  bill  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 

referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HILL; 

S.  2503.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  3-year  pro- 
gram of  matching  grants  to  assist  the  States 
in  expanding  and  strengthening  profes- 
sional nurse  education  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  an  adequate  supply  of  professional 
nurses  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernmental and  civilian  hospitals  and  health 
agencies,  as  well  as  other  employers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By    Mr.    DIRKSEN: 

S.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  third  week  in  March  of  1962  as 
National  Poison  Prevention  Week,  in  order 
to  aid  in  bringing  to  the  American  people 
the  dangers  of  accidental  poisoning:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 

PRINTING  IN  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  OP  ANY  MATTER  BY  A 
SENATOR  OF  WHICH  HE  IS  THE 
AUTHOR 

Mr.  CURTIS  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  202),  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

Resolved.  That  Senate  Resolution  127, 
Eightieth  Congress,  agreed  to  July  23,  1947, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following; 

"Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  resolution,  any  Senator  hav- 
ing been  recognized  may  offer  for  printing 
in  the  Congressional  Record  any  written 
or  printed  matter  of  which  he  is  the  author, 
including  quotations  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  words  in  length  of  matter  of  which 
he  is  not  the  author  which  are  intended  to 
be  considered  as  a  part  or  in  support  of 
the  matter  of  which  he  is  the  author,  and 
such  matter  shall  be  received  and  printed 
as  though  it  had  been  read  orally  by  such 
Senator  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate." 


DESIGNATION  OF  THIRD  WEEK  iN 
MARCH  OF  1962  AS  NATIONAL 
POISON     PREVENTION     WEEK 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  which  has  for  its  pur- 
pose authorizing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  third  week  in  March  of 
1962  as  National  Poison  Prevention 
Week. 

I  am  introducing  this  resolution  so  as 
to  bring  both  the  hazards  of  accidental 
poisoning  and  the  steps  which  have  been 
taken  to  control  such  hazards  forcefully 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  This 
resolution — by  calling  to  the  attentionof 
the  American  people  the  dangers  of  acci- 
dental poisoning — will  contribute  to- 
ward efforts  to  educate  the  American 
people  to  remember  that  many  sub- 
stances which  are  used  routinely  in  our 
daily  life  carry  potential  hazards,  and 
that  the  general  public  must  be  con- 
tinually made  aware  of  such  dangers. 

These  dangers  resulting  from  acci- 
dental poisoning  were  highlighted  by  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Times  who  ob- 
served that  time  was  when  medicines 
were  diab  to  look  at,  unpleasant  to  smell, 
and  downright  nasty  to  taste.  In  that 
same  benighted  era.  household  cleaners 
and  similar  chemical  concoctions  came  in 
utilitarian  cans  and  boxes,  and  the  over- 
powering smell  when  the  iid  came  off 
was  enough  in  itself  to  signal  'handle 
with  care."  Today  there  are  pills  as 
bright  and  pretty  as  jewels,  liquid  medi- 
cines as  tasty  as  soda  pop.  Cleaners 
and  polishes  are  delicately  tinted,  sweet- 
ly scented,  silky  to  the  touch.  The  con- 
tainers are  pretty  enough  to  display  on 
open  shelves. 

All  of  this,  observed  the  writer,  makes 
life  pleasanter  to  the  housewife,  but  it 
may  mean  added  danger  to  the  very 
young,  danger  from  accidental  poisoning. 

At  the  annual  spring  conference  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatricians  held 
in  Washington.  D.C.,  the  peril  inlierent 
in  these  newly  alluring  threats  was  hiBh- 
lighted  in  a  special  exhibit  set  up  by  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  the  Clevelsind 
Poison  Information  Center. 

Each  year,  the  physicians  were  re- 
minded, 300,000  children  are  accidentally 
poisoned,  and  accidental  poisonings  kill 
more  children  than  rheumatic  fever, 
polio,  whooping  cough,  diphtheria, 
"strep"  throat,  and  scarlet  fever  com- 
bined. The  majority  of  young  victims 
are  in  the  age  range  of  1  to  3  years,  but 
4-  and  5-year-olds  suffer  a  share  of  the 
misery,  too. 

By  way  of  prevention,  the  poison  con- 
trol specialists  emphasized,  parents 
should  be  urged  to  read  the  fine  print  on 
all  labels  and  keep  all  questionable 
preparations  from  the  reach  of  childiien. 

Parents  also  should  dispose  of  the  re- 
mains of  medicine  and  other  one-use 
preparations  as  soon  as  they  have  served 
their  purpose. 

The  national  clearinghouse  for  poison 
control  centers,  set  up  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  now 
has  460  well-distributed  State  and  local 
poison  control  centers  affiliated  with  it. 


One  of  the  interested  groups  which  is 
urgnm  favorable  consideration  of  this 
joint  resolution  is  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retail  Druggists,  which  is  com- 
posed of  some  36,000  independent  retail 
pharmacists,  all  who  are  aware  of  the 
potential  dangers  from  accidental  pois- 
oning and  who  are  united  in  seeking  to 
give  better  information  on  this  matter  to 
the  general  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  this  joint 
resolution  would  serve  a  most  laudatory 
purpose  by  calling  attention  to  the  people 
of  the  United  Stites  the  dangers  of  ac- 
cidental poisoning.  I  hope  that  this 
joint  resolution  may  be  considered  in  the 
very  near  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair"  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  131' 
authorizing  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  third  week  in 
March  of  1962  as  National  Poi.son  Pre- 
vention Week,  in  order  to  aid  in  bringing 
to  the  American  people  the-  dangers  of 
accidental  poisoning,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Dirksen.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 


DEDUCTION  FOR  INCOME  TAX  PUR- 
POSES OF  CERTAIN  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS—AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitt^'d  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  'H.R.  2244)  relating  to  the  deduc- 
tion for  income  tax  purposes  of  contribu- 
tions to  charitable  organizations  whose 
.sole  purpose  is  making  distributions  to 
other  charitable  organizations,  contribu- 
tions to  which  by  individuals  are  deduct- 
ible within  the  30-percent  limitation  of 
adjusted  gro.ss  income,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

PROHIBITION  OF  EXAMINATION  IN 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURTS 
OF  ANY  MINISTER  OF  RELIGION 
IN  CERTAIN  CASES— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  MILLER  .^^ubmitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  'H.R.  5486'  to  piohibit  the  examma- 
tion  m  District  of  Columbia  courts  of 
any  minister  of  religion  in  connection 
with  any  communication  made  to  him 
in  his  professional  capacity,  without  the 
consent  of  the  party  to  such  communica- 
tion, which  were  ordered  to  he  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SHIPPING  ACT  OP 
1916,    AS    AMENDED.    TO   PROVIDE 
FOR   OPERATION   OF    STEAMSHIP 
CONFERENCES— AMENDMENTS 
Mr.    KEFAUVER    submitted    amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to   the    bill    'H.R.    6775'    to    amend   the 
Shipping  Act,  1916,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  operation  of  steamship  con- 
ferences, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 
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IMMEDIATE    RESUMPTION    OF    NU- 
CLEAR TESTING— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR     OF     RESOLUTION 
Mr.  DODD      Mr   President,  yesterday 
I  introduced  a  resolution   <S.  Res.  200' 
declaring  that  it  is  the  sen5e  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  United  States  should  resume 
nuclear  testing  immediately 

I  was  joined  in  that  resolution  by 
other  Senators  whose  names  are  printed 
on  the  resolution.  Our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Arizona  1  Mr  GoldvvaterI 
ha.s  asked  to  be  addrd  a-s  a  cosponsor 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  Mr  Goldwater  be  added  at  the 
next  printing  of  the  re.'^olution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


to  and  is  now  p>ending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Terrell  L  Glenn,  of  South  Carolina,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney,  eastern  district  of 
South  CaroUna.  term  of  4  years,  vice  N. 
Welch  Morn&ette,  Jr. 

On  bf  half  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  m  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  m  writing,  on  or 
before  Friday.  September  8,  1961.  any 
representations  or  objectioi^s  they  may 
wish  to  present  concermng  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  int-ention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS OF  JOSEPH  S  LORD  III  TO 
BE  US  DISTRICT  JUDGE.  FJ^ST- 
ERN  DISTRICT  OF  PENNSYLVANTA. 
AND  ABRAHAM  L.  P^REEDMAN  TO 
BE  US  DISTRICT  JUDGE.  EAST- 
ERN DISTRICT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 
NFTW  POSITIONS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  for  Tues- 
day. September  12.  1961,  at  1030  am. 
in  room  2228.  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, on  the  following  nominations; 

Joseph  S.  Lord  HI,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judee.  east^^rn  district 
of  Penn.<:ylvania   'a  new  position'. 

Abraham  L.  Freedman,  of  Penn.syl- 
vania,  to  be  US  district  judce,  eastern 
district  of  Pennsylvania  •  a  new  position  > . 
At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearings  may 
make  such  representations  as  may  be 
pertinent 

Tlie  subcommittee  connsts  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mi.ssi.<=sippi  I  Mr.  Ev^tlandI. 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  HruskaI.  and  myself 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  DAVID  W  DYER  TO  BE 
U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE.  SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT  OF  FLORIDA.  A  NEW 
POSITION 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  .scheduled  for  Fri- 
day, September  8,  1961,  at  10:30  am  ,  in 
room  2300.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
on  the  nomination  of  David  W.  Dyer,  of 
Florida,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge,  south- 
ern district  of  Florida,  a  new  position. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  per- 
tinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland  1, 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
IMr.  HnusKA],  and  myst  If . 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC  .  PRIN  lED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanunous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows ; 

By   Mr    RANDOLPH; 

Collected  cunin.ei.ts  relating  to  corn,  com- 
piled by  M:ss  Margo  Cairns. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     Mr.  President,  tlie 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 


FOOD— ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 

AIKKN 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  in 
the  September  1961  issue  of  Catholic 
Rural  Life  appears  a  condensation  of  a 
commencement  address  delivered  at 
Goddard  College,  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  IMr. 
Aiken  1.  In  my  opinion,  no  one  has  a 
better  understanding  of  the  food  prob- 
lems of  this  country  or.  for  that  matter, 
a  better  understanding  of  those  prob- 
lems in  relation  to  the  other  countries 
of  the  world. 

Because  of  the  high  esteem  and  the 
great  admiration  I  have  for  the  judg- 
ment and  integrity  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Recoi^d  the  conden- 
sation from  the  commencement  address 
delivered  at  Goddard  College  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
densation of  the  address  was  ordered  to 
be  prmted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Food — Americas   Most    Potent    Weapon 

(  By  GEX5ECE  D.  Aiken,  U.S.  Senat)r  from 
Vermont ) 

Since  time  began,  war  has  been  waged  In- 
cessantly on  earth,  first  animal  life  against 
the  elements,  man  against  animal,  man 
against  man,  tribe  against  tribe,  race  against 
race,  and  nation  against  nation.  Now,  hav- 
ing reached  the  acme  of  otir  extraterritorial 
possibilities  on  earth,  we  are  va^c'.y  weigh- 
ing possibility  of  a  conflict  between  planet.<;. 

Tliere  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  wnr  w.U 
now  cease  The  question  we  must  ask  and 
answer  Is  'Wh.it  kind  of  wars?"  Will  they 
be  the  sort  vihere  man  seeks  to  kill  off  those 
of  his  own  kind?  Or  w:ll  wars  of  the  fu- 
ture be  directed  by  man  against  his  most 
Inexorable  enemies,  poverty,  hunger,  disease. 
Illiteracy,  and  intolerance? 

Over  the  ages  these  enemies  have  inflicted 

more  casualties  a^.d  sufToring  than  all  the 
m^re  spectacular  battles  of  land  sea,  and 
air  combined 

To  wage  war.  it  is  necessary  to  have 
weapons,  defensive  and  offensive  In  this 
held  man  has  progressed  from  the  stone 
hatchet  to  the  spear    the  bow.  the  crossbow. 


the  musket,  the  repeating  rifle,  and  machine- 
gun  to  the  guided  missile  and  the  death  ray. 
Paradoxically  with  the  refinement  of 
weapious  for  exterminating  one  another  has 
come  the  development  of  better  weapons 
with  which  to  lorestail  our  major  enemy, 
death  itself. 

From  the  days  of  su.fur  and  molasses,  pep- 
permint and  camomile,  we  have  seen  the  de- 
velopment of  vaccines,  blood  plasmas, 
anesthesia,  antibiotics,  and  many  un- 
pronounceable discoveries  of  medicine  and 
surgery  aii  intended  to  postpone  the  day  of 
Gabriel  s  reveille. 

Of  all  the  weapons  used  in  war,  however, 
one  Is  utterly  indispensable.  That  is  food. 
We  have  always  been  toid  that  any  army 
travels  on  its  stomach.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  IS  an  indifputab'.e  fact  that  no  people  be- 
come strong  and  successful  either  In  peace 
or  war  il  they  are  undernourished  or  In  Ul 
health  Well-fed.  healthy  people  are  the 
prime  mgrfdient  of  a  strong  nation.  The 
t.'i.iied  Stiites  is  a  strong  nation  today  be- 
cause of  our  agricultural  productivity. 

CORN    FOE    TVCOSLAVIA 

TTie  summer  of  1950  was  a  cool  season  In 

Yugoslavia  The  corn  crop  was  a  near  fail- 
ure TTierc  would  be  none  to  exixirt  and  not 
enough  even  for  home  use.  The  prospects 
were  indeed  desolate  Stalin's  forces  had 
stripped  many  industrial  plants  of  whatever 
u?able  equipment  had  been  left  after  the  war. 
America  had  corn  in  excess  of  our  needs. 
Although  Yugoslavia  was  a  Communist  state 

and  considered  by  many  to  be  Irrevocably 
committed  to  the  Soviet  bloc,  our  country, 
true  to  its  tradition,  gave  to  this  Balkan 
nation  some  f38  million  worth  of  f<K>d.  prin- 
cipally corn  This  food  was  distributed  to 
the  people  under  the  direction  cf  CARE 
The  Yueoslav  Government  cooperated  fully 
in  advising  its  people  as  to  the  source  of  this 
assistance 

Although  Yugoslavia  today  Is  a  full-fledged 
Socialist  state,  It  does  not  participate  in  the 
world  movement  of  forcing  this  Ideology  on 
other  nati  ns  Had  It  not  been  for  the 
timely  help  sriven  by  the  United  States,  it  is 
unlikely  that  Yugoslavia  would  be  a  free  na- 
tion today. 

DROUGHT  IN  PAKISTAN 

From  time  immemorial,  drought  has  been 
one  of  the  sccuxges  cf  mankind.  A  single 
year's  onslaught  by  this  formidable  enemy 
has  t)een  known  to  weaken  strong  naticna. 
PakL'-tan  has  been  a  perennial  victim  of  this 
scc'urge.  In  1952  and  1953,  drought  struck 
Pakistan  The  country  was  desperate 
Threatened  by  traditional  area  enemies  from 
wiihcui  a:,d  by  inflation  and  star\ation  from 
within.  It  looked  as  If  this  young  nation 
miiht  have  to  give  up  the  ghost  before  il 
achieved  maturity. 

I  was  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  In  1953.  One  day  v.e 
received  a  message  from  the  White  House 
The  Pres.dent  requested  an  immediate  grant 
ol  wheat  for  Pakistan.  Just  2  weeks  later  at 
Baltimore,  I  participated  in  ceremonies  at 
the  sailing  of  the  first  shipload  of  wheat  for 
Karachi  The  shipload  was  the  forerunner  of 
nul  lions  of  tons  of  wheat  which  our  Nation 
has  since  made  available  to  the  people  of 
Pakistan. 

What  did  we  get  out  ol  this  deal?  Well, 
not  much  money  I  admit.  We  loaned  the 
money  received  from,  that  part  of  the  wheat 
that  was  sold  back  to  Pakistan  to  be  used 
on  irrigation  developments  and  for  ether 
purposes.  Tlie  chronic  fear  of  famine  and 
Inflation  in  that  country  has  been  miti- 
gated. 

We  have  been  helpful  to  both  India  and 
Pakistan  m  re.Tchlng  an  agreement  relat- 
ing to  a  division  of  water  from  the  Indus 
watershed  so  that  each  can  make  more 
progress  in  fighting  their  common  enemy, 
drought  We  have  gained  a  friend  among 
the  nations  During  my  term  of  ser^-ice  at 
the  United  Nations  Last  fall,  I  learned  that 
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Pakistan  was  one  of  three  Asian  nations 
that  almost  invariably  was  found  by  the 
side  of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  two  examples  I  have  given  Illustrate 
the  manner  in  which  U.S.  food  has 
contributed  to  the  strengthening  of  our 
relations  with  other  people.  Our  records 
are  replete  with  other  Instances.  Since  the 
Korean  war,  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
American  corn,  wheat,  vegetable  oils.  milk, 
an'l  other  commodities  have  gone  to  all 
corners  of  the  earth.  Tlie  fear  of  famine 
and  inflation  has  not  been  fully  erased,  but 
It  no  longer  holds  the  stark  terror  which  it 
r.sed  to  have  for  half  the  world's  population. 

.Although  our  largest  cooperative  pro- 
grams are  now  with  nations  like  India, 
Brazil,  and  Pakistan,  there  is  hardly  a  coun- 
try on  earth  but  what  plans  more  confi- 
dently and  rests  more  securely  because  it 
knows  that,  should  disaster  strike,  Ameri- 
can food  and  aid  would  be  promptly 
available. 

TASK    AHE.AD 

The  Foreign  Agric\iltural  Service  has  esti- 
mated that  the  world's  food  shortage  today 
m  calories  and  protein  alone  if  reduced  to 
cerms  :)i  common  commodities  wovild  amount 
to  35  percent  of  the  annual  U.S.  milk  pro- 
duction, 40  percent  of  our  peas  and  dry  bean 
production  and  120  percent  of  our  annual 
wheat  production  Even  in  our  own  hem- 
isphere there  are  several  coiuitries  where 
the  people  are  living  under  a  dietary  deficit 
of  more  than  500  calorie.s  per  day. 

Why  should  this  concern  us  greatly? 
A.^ide  from  humauitarian  considerations,  we 
should  be  concerned  with  the  eilrcts  of  mal- 
nutrition on  the  ideology  ul  a  people.  There 
are  those  who  say  we  .should  give  food  only 
to  those  whose  national  philosophy  agrees 
with  ours  I  have  heard  it  said  that  we 
should  withhold  food  and  assistance  from  a 
jjeople  until  they  revolt  against  totalitarian 
masters.  I  have  never  known  this  method 
to  work.  People  cannot  be  starved  into 
democracy.  They  can  be  star\ed  into  accept- 
ing dictatorships. 

If  I  have  now  described  lor  you  the  value 
of  food  as  a  weapon  to  be  used  in  ideological 
or  social  conflicts.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  warn  you  that  we  are  m  danger 
of  losing  that  weapon.  In  spite  of  foreign 
sales  and  contributions  our  excess  produc- 
tion has  continued  to  nioiuit  tmi-ll  today  we 
have  considerable  more  wheat  and  feed  grain 
than  is  required  for  normal  safe  reserves 
for  all  purposes  This  situation  has  pro- 
voked public  resentment  The  t:'Xpayer  ob- 
jects to  paying  storage  costs  The  trader 
protests  Government  being  in  the  grain  bus- 
iness at  all.  The  consumer  who  has  prob- 
ably been  the  principal  beneficiary  of  the 
programs  get  taken  in  by  voluminous  prop- 
aganda and  joins  the  chorus  shot^ting 
"throw  the  rascal  out.  '  -^ 

Yielding  to  pressure,  otu-  Government  has 
proposed  measures  to  appease  this  public 
clamor  Already,  over  my  protest,  the  Con- 
gress has  approved  and  the  executive  branch 
h;\ci  put  into  effect  a  program  under  which 
26  percent  of  our  corn  and  feed  grain  land 
will  not  be  planted  this  year 

If  the  yield  is  reduced  proportionately,  we 
shall  produce  in  the  Uiiited  States  less  feed 
grain  than  we  sliall  consume  this  year.  The 
administration  has  already  asked  to  have  this 
program  extended  another  year.  Also  sim- 
ilar requests  have  been  made  for  wheat. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  seeks  drastic  reductions  in  pro- 
duction, the  St-ate  Department  asks  for  au- 
thority leading  to  long-term  commitments  to 
foreign  nations.  Somebody  in  Washington 
liad  better  do  some  coordination  and  do  it 
soon. 

I  have  repeatedly  urged  that  the  solution 
of  excess  farm  production  does  not  lie  in 
compulsory  restrictions  vipon  the  farmer  but 
rather  we  shotild  concentrate  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  new  otitlets. 


These  new  outlets  may  well  be  in  a  world 
which  is  chronically  scourged  by  malnutri- 
tion and  disease  and  continually  threatened 
by  war.  America's  stock  in  trad-'  at  the  in- 
ternational bargaining  table  will  be  reduced 
proportionately  as  we  curtail  our  agricultural 
output.  The  public  cost  of  maintaining  a 
bountiful  food  production  is  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  cost  of  maintainirig  our  jnill- 
tary  defenses  at  home  and  abr(5ad 

Without  minimizing  the  importance  of 
Strong  security  measures  to  be  used  in  the 
event  of  an  armed  attack  upon  our  country 
or  upon  democracy  at  large,  I  can  say  in  all 
sincerity,  that  as  of  today  in  the  war  against 
poverty  and  disease,  intolerance  and  despo- 
tism, or  even  in  a  war  tx-tween  conflicting 
ideologies,  food  is  Americ.i'.s  ino.st  potent 
weapon 


HISTORY  OF  THE    BERLIN 
SITUATION 

Mr  PULBRIGHT  Mr.  President,  be- 
lieving that  .something;  is  to  be  learned 
from  pa.st  mistakes,  I  .should  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleague.s  an  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Philip  Mo.scly  that  appeared 
in  the  quarterly  Foreign  Aflairs  of  Julv 
1950, 

Mr  Mo^ely.  a  distinsuished  auth<|)rity 
on  SoviPt  affniis.  was  political  adviser 
to  the  late  Ambas.'^ador  John  G.  Winant, 
the  American  representative  on  the 
E'Jicpean  Advisory  Commission  'ELAC". 
The  Commission  grew  out  of  a  Confer- 
ence of  Foreign  Ministers  held  in  Mos- 
cow in  October  1943  It  was  here  that 
the  United  States.  Britain,  and  Russia 
agreed  in  principle  to  joint  responsibil- 
ity for  Germany  and  joint  occupation  of 
Germany.  They  established  the  EAC 
to  help  draw  up  common  policy  for  post- 
way  Germany  and  other  problems.  The 
EAC  met  from  January  1944  to  August 
1945.  It  defined  occupation  zones  for 
the  Uiiitcd  States.  Britain,  and  the  So- 
viet Union  in  Germany  as  a  whole  and 
in  Greater  Berlin  as  a  separate  unit, 
providing  also  for  joint  administration 
of  Berlin.  The  Commission  agreed  to 
the  formation  by  the  United  States. 
Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union  of  an  Allied 
Control  Council  to  be  the  supreme  au- 
thority for  Germany  as  a  whole,  and 
for  each  military  commander  in  chief 
to  be  the  supreme  authority,  under  or- 
ders of  his  Government,  iii  each  iiation's 
occupation  zone.  A  protocol  amended 
one  of  the  EAC's  earlier  meetings  and 
included  France  among  the  occupying 
powcr.s. 

The  EAC  never  reached  an  agreepient 
guaianteeing  Western  access  to  Berlin. 
Mr.  Mosely  places  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  this  failure  upon  the  War  De- 
partment, which,  he  claims,  subordi- 
nated settlement  of  postwar  political 
problems  to  a  single  minded  concern 
with  the  conduct  of  the  last  stages  of  the 
war  in  Europe. 

There  was  establi-shed  in  December 
1943  a  Working  Security  Committee, 
an  interdepartmental  group  composed 
of  ofScers  of  State,  War.  and  Navy  De- 
partments. It  was  from  this  amljigu- 
ously  named  committee  that  the  EAC 
was  to  draw  its  instructions.  The  War 
Department  was  represented  by  its  Civil 
Affairs  Division,  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Mosely,  held  a  veto  over  directives 
to  the  EAC  and  used  it  to  frustrate 
efTorts  to  reach  political  settlements  on 


the  character  of  postwar  occupation  of 
Germany  prior  to  the  ending  of 
hostilities 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention  to 
have  Mr.  Moselys  article  reprinted  in 
full  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  and  I 
herewith  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  do 
so.  However.  I  shall  quote  a  few  para- 
graphs in  support  of  Mr  Mosely's  mam 
point: 

Although  the  establishment  of  tl^e  WSC 
(or  Working  Security  Committee)  had  been 
agreed  to  early  in  December  (1943)  by  the 
three  depiirtments  *  *  *  It  could  not  begin 
to  fun'Vtion  at  once  because  the  Civil  AfTair.s 
Division  of  the  War  Department  refused  at 
first  to  take  part  For  a  fortnight  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Division  maintained  that 
the  surrender  and  occupation  of  Germany 
were  purely  a  military  matter  which  would 
have  to  be  decided  at  the  military  level 
and  that  therefore  there  was  no  need  for 
the  WSC.  or.  for  that  matter,  for  a  Euro- 
pean Advisory  Commission  In  rejoinder 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  President,  who 
was  also  Commander  in  Chief,  had  Joined 
with  the  heads  of  two  other  governments  m 
creating  the  EAC  and  in  expressing  the  in- 
tention to  work  out  Allied  agreements  on 
postwar  Germany.  According  to  the  Civil 
Affairs  Division,  military  government  was 
a  purely  military  matter:  when  the  time 
came,  the  necessary  orders  would  be  Issued 
by  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  that 
was  all.  This  view  Ignored  the  fact  that 
th^  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  prr)b- 
ably  not  be  allowed  to  determine  American 
postwar  policy,  that  there  was  no  Soviet 
representation  on  it.  that  the  President  was 
committed  to  seeking  postwar  agreement 
on  Germany  with  both  the  Soviet  and  Brit- 
ish Governments,  and  that  meanwhile  the 
American  representative  on  the  EAC  w;\s 
completely  without  instructions. 

More  significant  (than  the  question  of 
locating  a  new  German  capital).  I  believe 
was  the  proposal  that  a  corridor  should  be 
established  connecting  the  prospective  west- 
ern areas  of  occupation  with  Berlin,  this  to 
be  accomplished  by  Joining  certain  inter- 
vening districts  of  Saxony-Anhalt  and 
Brandenburg  to  the  western  zones  This 
proposal,  for  which  I  was  responsible,  ran 
counter  to  the  principle  of  retaining  the 
administrative  boundaries  of  the  existing 
(provinces),  but  It  was  consistent  with  the 
proposal  to  break  up  Prussia  and  thtis  to 
destroy  its  preponderance  within  postwar 
Germany  Since  it  was  asstimed  that  for 
most  ptirposes  Germany  would  be  treated  as 
a  political  and  economic  entity,  the  eco- 
nomic disruption  caused  by  creating  tliis 
corridor  for  purposes  only  of  occupation  and 
enforcement  of  Allied  authority  would  be 
negligible.  I  realized  that  such  a  proposal 
by  the  United  States  would  probably  meet 
with  Soviet  objections,  but  I  believed  that 
if  it  could  be  presented  first,  with  impres- 
sive firmness.  It  might  be  taken  into  ac- 
count by  the  Soviet  Government  in  fram- 
ing i»J5  own  proposals.  I  believed  that  the 
dignity  and  security  of  the  American  au- 
thorities to  be  installed  eventually  in  Berlin 
required  that  provision  be  made  in  advance 
for  free  and  direct  territorial  access  to  Ber- 
lin from  the  West 

This  proposal  was  never  acted  upon  In  the 
WSC  in  Washington  and  was  therefore  never 
presented  to  the  EAC  in  London.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Civil  Affairs  Division  of  the  War 
Department  was  that  the  determination  of 
the  future  zones  of  occupation  was  no  con- 
cern of  the  WSC  or  of  the  EAC  It  was  a 
military  matter  which  would  be  decided  at 
the  proper  time  and  at  the  military  level. 
The  Civil  Affairs  Division  even  denied  for 
many  weeks  the  right  of  the  EAC  to  nego- 
ti  ,t.e  an  agreement  on  zones  It  argued  that 
zone's  of  occupation  would  be  determined  by 


_^^.r*f^ 
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the  location  of  troops  at  the  time  of  Ger- 
many's surrender  or  collapse  This,  the 
State  Department  members  lelt.  was  to  rely 
on  an  extremely  risky  expedient  U  there 
were  no  Allied  agreement  on  postwar  zones 
there  would  be  ciinstant  suspicions  between 
the  Allies  The  Germans  could  fan  these 
fears  by  hints  of  a  separate  understanding 
with  East  or  West  In  the  closing  phase  of 
the  war  strat^^gy  and  tactics  might  be  deter- 
mined by  the  desire  to  occupy  the  largest 
possible  area  of  Germany  rather  than  by 
the  aim  to  defeat  Germany  as  quickly  as 
possible.  In  their  reply,  the  representatives 
of  the  War  Department  implied  that  they 
expected  all  of  Germany  up  U:i  the  Rhine  to 
be  in  Soviet  control  upon  Germany's  defeat 
and  that  therefore  it  was  useless  to  exjject 
the  S<Tvlet  Government  Xa  carry  out  any 
agreement  regarding  the  division  of  Germany 
which  might  have  been  reached  in  advance, 
since  this  would  be  U)  its  disud\antage  To 
this  the  answer  was  obvious  If  the  pros- 
pects were  so  gloomy,  all  the  more  reason 
to  seek  early  agreement  on  future  arrange- 
ments for  Germany,  since  clearly  it  was  not 
in  the  interest  of  European  stability  and  of 
American  security  that  all  or  nearly  all  of 
Germany  should  pass  under  sole  Soviet 
control.  As  for  the  doubt  concerning  the 
Soviet  Government's  fulfillment  of  its  agree- 
ment, no  American  Government  could  af- 
ford to  report  to  its  people  and  its  Allies 
that  it  had  refused  to  negotiate  a  postwar 
agreement  on  this  ground  *  *  '  After  many 
days  of  argument  and  counterargument  the 
Civil  Affairs  Division  exercised  its  right  of 
veto  in  early  January  1944  WSC  was  de- 
barred from  providing  Mr  Winant  with  pro- 
posals concerning  the  luture  zones  of 
occupation 

In  his  discussions  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment Mr  Winant  raised  with  the  Civil  Af- 
fairs Division  the  question  of  access  to  Berlin 
from  the  Western  zones  He  offered  to  pro- 
pose detailed  provisions  safeguarding  Anier- 
Ican  access  by  highway,  railroad,  and  air 
Since  the  Soviet  representative  had  re- 
peatedly insisted  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  In  arranging  for  transit  through 
the  Soviet  zone  to  Berlin  and  that  the  pres- 
ence of  American  and  British  Forces  in  Ber- 
lin of  course  carried  with  it  all  necessary 
facilities  of  access.  Mr  Winant  was  confident 
that  concrete  provisions  could  be  negotiated 
in  the  EAC  without  great  difficulty 

The  Civil  Affairs  Division  opposed  the  in- 
sertion of  a  specific  provision  concerning  ac- 
cess to  Berlin  It  felt  that  it  was  impossible 
to  foresee,  in  May  1944.  in  advance  of  D- 
day,  what  railroads  and  highways  would  be 
needed  for  use  by  the  Allied  forces  If  spe- 
cific roads  and  railroutes  were  a.'^.siened,  they 
might  be  in  u  state  of  complete  destruction 
when  the  time  came  to  enter  Berlin,  and 
then  it  would  be  difficult  to  arrange  for  al- 
ternative facilities.  They  insisted  that  this 
was  a  purely  military  matter  which  would 
be  taken  care  of  at  the  military  level  when 
the  time  came.  Mr  Winant  felt  that  he 
could  not  further  challenge  this  authori- 
tative military  view  When  he  returned  to 
London  he  at  last  circulated  to  the  EAC.  on 
June  12,  the  American  proptisal  conterning 
zones  of  occupation  m  Germany. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  rai.sed  this  ques- 
tion, first,  because  of  my  belief  that 
something  may  be  gained  from  review- 
inp  the  past;  .second,  because  in  recent 
years  a  good  deal  of  misinformation  has 
been  circulated  about  the  failure  to  se- 
cure agreements  from  the  Soviet  Union 
specifically  covering  access  routes  to 
Berlin;  and  third,  because  the  episode 
dealt  with  in  this  article  is  one  example 
of  what  can  happen  when  military  opin- 
ioii  is  granted  the  authority  to  veto  or 
otherwise  to  frustrate  policies  that  are 
essentially  political  in  character. 


I  ask  unanimous  con.'^ent  to  have 
the  article  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

There  beint:  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Occupation  of  Germany    Nrw  Light  on 
How  THE  Zones  Were  Drawn 

(3y  Philip  E    Mosely) 

The  first  steps  toward  three-power  plan- 
ning lor  the  occupation  and  control  of  Ger- 
many after  her  eventual  defeat  were  taken 
at  the  Moscow  Conference  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ters in  October  1943  In  those  days  the  Red 
army  was  continuing  its  powerful  advance 
against  the  German  armies  (Kiev  was  liber- 
ated during  the  Conference),  and  the  forces 
of  the  Western  Allies  were  preparing  their 
tremendous  attack  upon  Hitler's  Fortress 
Europe  "  The  need  for  coordt'^ating  the  po- 
litical planning  of  the  major  Allies  thus  be- 
came more  and  more  obvious  and  acute. 
During  Mr  Eden's  visit  to  Washington  the 
previous  March,  Harry  Hopkins  had  noted 
the  necessity  of  reaching  an  understanding 
■  as  to  which  armies  would  be  where  and 
what  kind  of  administration  should  be  de- 
veloped '  '  A  few  days  later  President  Roose- 
velt instructed  Secretary  Hull  to  explore,  first 
with  the  British  and  then  with  tlie  Russians, 
"the  question  of  what  our  plan  is  to  be  in 
Germany  and  Italy  during  the  first  months 
after  Germany's  collapse"  Even  so.  the 
Italian  surrender  caught  the  Allies  politically 
unprepared.  The  cross-purposes  and  fric- 
tions revealed  during  the  negotiations  over 
Italy  showed  how  urgent  it  was  to  begin  co- 
ordinating Allied  purposes  and  arrangements 
for  the  surrender  of  Germany,  and  to  do  so 
well  before  the  event  In  September  1943.  it 
was  decided  to  arrange  a  first  meeting  of  the 
three  Foreign  Ministers  in  preparation  for  a 
first  conference  of  the  three  heads  of  govern- 
nients. 

At  the  Moscow  Conference,  Mr  Hull  pre- 
sented to  Mr  Eden  and  Mr  Molotov  the 
.\merican  view  of  postwar  policy  toward  Ger- 
many Although  this  memorandum  was  re- 
ceived favorably,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
reach  concrete  decisions  concerning  Ger- 
many, and  the  problem  was  referred  to  a  new 
body,  the  European  Advisory  Commission 
(henceforth  referred  to  as  the  EAC).  which 
was  to  have  us  seat  in  London  and  carry  on 
Us  work  continuously.  The  memorandum 
recommended  that  an  inter-Allied  control 
commission  be  set  up  to  enforce  upon  Ger- 
many the  terms  of  surrender  and  the  policies 
of  the  Allies,  and  that  Germany  should  be 
occupied  by  British.  Soviet,  and  Amer- 
ican forces  Thus  the  principle  of  joint  re- 
sp>onslblllty  in  German  policy  and  of  Joint 
occtipation  of  Germany  was  accepted  tacitly 
in  October  1943  as  a  basis  of  future  planning 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the  EAC.  as 
established  in  the  Moscow  Protocol  of  No- 
vember 1,  1943.  reflected  a  sharp  divergence 
between  British  and  American  views.  The 
Foreign  Office  wanted  ECA  to  receive  a  broad 
mandate  to  settle  promptly,  during  the  war 
many  questions  concerning  both  the  enemy 
and  the  smaller  allied  states  in  Europe.  In 
this  view,  the  ECA  should  have  competence 


•  Robert  E.  Sherwood.  "Roosevelt  and  Hop- 
kins, an  Intimate  History ."'  New  York  Har- 
per, 1948,  p   714 

■  "The  Memoirs  of  Cordell  Hull  "  New 
York;  Macmillan.  1948.  v  II,  pp  1284-1285 
Summarized  in  Hull,  ibid  .  v.  II.  pp  1285- 
1287  The  memorandum  was  drafted  during 
the  Conference  by  two  members  of  the  dele- 
gation, including  the  present  wTiter,  mainly 
on  the  basis  of  studies  and  recommendations 
approved  by  the  Interdlvislonal  Committee 
on  Germany,  in  the  Department  of  State,  and 
of  studies  prepared  by  the  War  and  Peace 
Studies  Project  of  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations.  New  York. 


in  such  matters  as  the  future  regimes  to  be 
established  in  France,  Poland,  Yugoslavia, 
and  elsewhere,  and  also  be  authorized  to 
settle  minority  and  boundary  disputes  It 
can  be  assumed  that  the  British  leaders 
hoped  to  settle  as  many  of  these  questions 
as  possible  during  the  war.  while  the  major 
allies  were  compelled  by  necessity  to  act  to- 
gether to  a  considerable  degree  and  while 
the  United  States  had  powerful  forces  \n 
Europe  A  Britlsli  Government  has  excellent 
facilities  for  studying  matters  of  this  sort 
and  deciding  on  definite  policy  objectives 
and  the  existence  of  a  wartime  coalition  pro- 
vided an  even  better  opportvinity  than  usual 
for  the   formulation  of  a   final   British   view 

The  dominant  official  view  in  the  United 
States  was  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  at- 
tempt to  solve  postwar  problems  while  hos- 
tilities were  continuing,  except  for  achiev- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  United  Nations 
organization.  There  was  doubt  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  executive  to  commit  the 
United  States  on  matters  which  are  ustially 
settled  in  treaties  of  peace  There  was  un- 
certainty regarding  the  degree  to  which 
American  opinion  would,  after  the  war  main- 
tain a  detailed  interest  in  and  responsibility 
for  specifically  European  problems  There 
were  fears  that  groups  of  American  citizens 
of  foreign  origin  would  be  distracted  from 
the  unified  war  effort  — and.  incidentally, 
from  support  of  the  administration — if  at- 
tempts were  made  during  the  war  to  settle 
concrete  boundary  and  other  issues  These 
lines  of  thought  led  the  US  Government  to 
favor  limiting  the  mandate  of  the  ECA  pri- 
marily to  working  out  r^rrangements  for  the 
surrender  of  the  Axis  States  In  Europe. 
While  the  American  delegation  at  Moscow 
accepted  the  broad  wording  of  article  1  of 
the  terms  of  reference,  it  laid  emphasis  upon 
the  limiting  provision  that  questions  could 
be  referred  to  the  EAC  only  by  unanlnious 
consent  of  the  three  governments  and  it 
actually  regarded  article  2  as  the  only  real 
mandate  of  the  new  body  '  Preparations  for 
beginning  the  fon-nal  negotiations  concern- 
ing Germany  were  advanced  during  the 
Teheran  Conference  when  the  three  heads 
of  governments  appointed  their  represent- 
atives to  the  EAC — Sir  William  Strang  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  Fedor  T  Gusev  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  late  John  G  Winant 
for  the  United  States 

Thus  the  Moscow  and  Teheran  confer- 
ences committed  the  three  major  allies  to 
proceeding  promptly  to  the  elaboration  of 
joint  arrangements  for  the  postwar  occupa- 
tion and  control  of  Germany  In  the  view 
of  those  at  the  "working  level"  within  the 
State  Department,  and  In  Mr.  Wmant's 
view,  the  task  was  one  of  great  and  im- 
mediate tirgency  If  the  Allies  could  agree 
on  a  detailed  program  of  postwar  cooperation 
with  regard  to  Germany,  other  European 
problems  might  prove  much  more  manage- 
able and  there  would  be  far  stronger  hope 
for  some  measure  of  continuing  cooperation 
in  a  United  Nations  organization  No  one 
assumed  that  cooperation  would  be  easy 
But  there  was  hope  that  the  great  damages 
which  German  aggression  had  inflicted  on 
the  world  might  have  created  such  a  shared 
sense  of  urgency  among  the  Allies  that  they 


<  The  principal  terms  of  reference  of  the 
EAC  were:  (1)  "The  Commission  will  study 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  three 
governments  upon  European  questions  con- 
nected with  the  termination  of  hostilities 
which  the  three  governments  may  consider 
appropriate  to  refer  to  it  •  •  •";  (2)  "As 
one  of  the  Commission's  first  tasks  the  three 
governments  desire  that  it  shall,  as  soon 
as  pc»ssible.  make  detailed  recommendations 
to  them  upon  the  terms  of  surrender  to  be 
imposed  upon  each  of  the  European  states 
with  which  any  of  the  three  powers  are  at 
war,  and  upon  the  machinery  required  to 
insure  the  fulfillment  of  those  terms  •   *    *." 
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would  be  able  to  plan  a  common  allied 
policy  for  dealing  with  Germany  In  a  man- 
ner to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  danger. 

The  EAC  held  an  Informal  organizing  meet- 
ing on  December  15,  1943,  and  began  its  for- 
mal meeting  on  January  14,  1944.=  Natural- 
ly, it  could  work  effectively  only  when  all 
three  representatives  had  full  instructions 
from  their  governments.  The  EAC  was  not, 
in  fact,  able  to  "study  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  three  governments"  on 
its  own  initiative.  From  the  beginning  it 
was  a  negotiating  body,  and  the  12  agree- 
ments which  it  succeeded  in  reaching  had 
to  be  approved  in  advance,  down  to  the  last 
detail  and  word,  by  the  three  (later  four) 
governments  before  they  could  be  presented 
as  "recommendations"  to  those  governments. 
Only  then  would  such  recommendations  re- 
ceive formal  "approval."  In  matters  of  such 
profound  concern  as  those  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  EAC  each  of  the  national  rep- 
resentatives could  speak  and  act  only  upon 
detailed  instructions. 

In  this  respect  the  British  representative 
was  fortunately  situated.  As  the  seat  of  the 
Commission  was  London,  he  had  direct  per- 
sonal access  to  the  final  political  authority 
in  his  Government  and  so  was  able  to  receive 
clear  guidance  rather  promptly.  Inter- 
departmental conflicts  could  be  resolved  with 
reasonable  expedition  through  Joint  commit- 
tees (in  which  the  primary  responsibility 
of  the  Foreign  Office  in  matters  of  foreign 
policy  was  recognized),  through  the  admi- 
rable functioning  of  the  Cabinet  Secre- 
tariat, and,  if  necessary,  through  reference 
to  the  War  Cabinet.  The  American  repre- 
sentative on  EAC  was  less  fortunate.  Until 
December  1943  there  was  no  established  pro- 
cedure through  which  he  could  receive  the 
Instructions  of  his  Government.  Clearly, 
postwar  policy  toward  Germany  transcended 
the  competence  of  either  the  Department  of 
State  or  the  War  Department. 

In  order  to  meet  this  lack  and  to  provide 
the  American  representative  in  London  with 
instructions  based  upon  the  combined  views 
of  the  Departments  concerned,  there  was 
established  in  December  1943,  under  the 
camouflage  naime  of  the  Working  Security 
Committee  (henceforth  referred  to  as  WSC), 
an  interdepartmental  committee,  as  consist- 
ing of  officers  of  State,  War,  and  Navy  De- 
partments. The  WSC  was  designed  to  coordi- 
nate the  views  of  the  three  Departments 
and,  on  this  basis,  to  transmit  agreed  in- 
structions to  Mr.  Winant  in  London.  The 
Instructions  might  be  draft  documents  to 
be  circulated  and  negotiated  in  the  EAC; 
or  detailed  statements  of  American  policies 
and  objectives  for  his  guidance  in  negotia- 
tion, whether  formal  or  Informal;  or  com- 
ments on  reports  of  EAC  discussions  and  on 
proposals  submitted  by  other  delegations; 
or,  Anally,  comments  on  suggestions  and 
recommendations  worked  out  by  the  U.S. 
delegation  in  London."  Formally,  the  De- 
partment of  State  provided  the  channel  for 
transmission  of  Instructions  to  Mr.  Winant. 
But  in  practice  it  could  forward  only  in- 
structions and  drafts  which  had  been 
approved  by  the  WSC,  or  rather  by  each  of 
the  departmental  components  of  the  WSC. 
In  theory,  the  officers  of  the  three  Depart- 
ments  concerned   with   German   policy   were 


"^In  J^.ll,  the  EAC  held  20  formal  and  97 
informal  meetings  between  Jan.  14,  1944,  and 
August  1945,  in  addition  to  frequent  private 
consultations  among  the  delegations.  It 
concluded  12  agreements  dealing  with  Ger- 
man, Austrian,  and  Bulgarian  affairs.  The 
.\rmLstlces  with  Rumania,  Hungary,  and  Fin- 
land were  not  referred  to  It  for  negotiation. 

">  A  brief  and  formal  account  of  the  com- 
position of  the  Working  Security  Committee 
is  presented  In  "Postwar  Foreign  Policy 
Preparation,  1939-45."  Washington,  D.C., 
1949  (released  in  1950),  Department  of  State 
Publication  3580,  pp.  225.  228-229,  271,  368. 


supposed  to  work  out  agreed  recommenda- 
tions in  the  WSC  and  then  to  "clear"  the 
draft  Instructions  with  the  superior  officers 
within  each  Department:  when  notified  of 
such  multiple  clearance,  the  chairman  of  the 
WSC  could  then  transmit  the  approved  tele- 
gram or  dispatch  to  London.  In  practice, 
each  departmental  component  within  the 
WSC  could  exercise  a  "veto"  over  any  pro- 
posed   instruction." 

The  Department  of  State  was  represented 
on  the  WSC  by  officers  of  the  Division  of 
Eharopean  (later  Central  European)  Affairs 
and  the  Division  of  Political  (later  Territo- 
rial) Studies.  In  presenting  recommenda- 
tions to  the  WSC,  the  St  ite  Department  com- 
ponent could  draw  upon  a  large  number  of 
background  and  policy  studies  which  had 
been  reviewed  by  the  President's  Adrisory 
Committee  on  Postwar  Foreign  Policy  Blnce 
January  1942,  and  upon  the  continuing  and 
Intensive  work  of  the  departmental  Ititer- 
divlsional  Committee  on  Germany  '  The  War 
Department  component  was  to  be  provided 
by  the  Civil  Affairs  Division,  which  had  been 
established  in  the  spring  of  1943.'  If  the 
Civil  Affairs  Division  had  made  studies  of 
future  policy  toward  Germany  in  the  l|it«r- 
vening  period  this  fact  did  not  becomt  evi- 
dent in  the  discussions  of  the  WSC 

Although  the  establishment  of  the  WSC 
had  been  agreed  to  early  in  December  by  the 
three  Departments  at  the  A.'^sistant  Secre- 
tary level,  it  could  not  begin  to  function  at 
once  because  the  Civil  Affairs  Division  of  the 
War  Department  refused  at  first  to  take  part 
For  a  fortnight  the  representatives  of  the 
Division  maintained  that  the  surrender  and 
occupation  of  Germany  were  purely  a  mili- 
tary matter  which  would  have  to  be  decided 
at  the  military  level;  and  that  therefore 
there  was  no  need  for  the  WSC,  or,  for  that 
matter,  for  a  European  Advisory  Commis- 
sion. In  rejoinder,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  President,  who  was  also  Commarder  In 
Chief,  had  Joined  with  the  heads  of  two 
other  governments  in  creating  the  EAC  and 
in  expressing  the  intention  to  work  out 
Allied  agreements  on  postwar  Germany.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Civil  Affairs  Division,  mili- 
tary government  was  a  purely  military  mat- 
ter; when  the  time  came,  the  neceBsary 
orders  would  be  Issued  by  the  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  that  was  all  This  view 
Ignored  the  fact  that  the  Combined  Cliiefs 
of  Staff  would  probably  not  be  allowed  tn  de- 
termine American  p>ostwar  policy,  that  there 


■The  interdepartmental  basis  of  American 
policymaking  was  reflected  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  EAC.  Mr. 
Winant  was  assisted  by  a  political  adviser 
designated  by  the  Department  of  State  (Mr. 
George  F.  Kennan.  January  to  April  1944; 
the  present  writer,  June  1944  to  August 
19451,  and  one  or  two  political  officers;  a 
military  adviser,  with  staff;  a  naval  adviser, 
with  staff;  and  later  an  air  adviser,  with  staff. 
The  service  advisers  communicated  directly 
with  their  superiors  In  Washington,  tlirough 
their  own  channels. 

'  Regarding  the  Advisory  Committee,  see 
"Postwar  Foreign  Policy  Preparation,"  op  cit.; 
also  "Dismemberment  of  Germany."  bf  the 
present  wTiter,  "Foreign  Affairs.  April  1950. 
For  a  brief  account  of  the  Interdlvlslonal 
Committee,  see  "Postwar  Foreign  Policy 
Preparation,"  p.  177.  The  present  writer 
served  as  chairman  of  this  committee  in  Its 
initial  stages,  and  continued  as  a  meimber 
until  June  1944;  he  served  continuo\jBly  as 
a  member  of  the  WSC.  occasionally  as  acting 
chairman,  from  December  1943  to  June  1944. 
David  Harris,  professor  of  history  at  Stan- 
ford University,  became  chairman  of  the  In- 
terdlvlslonal Committee  In  October  1943  and 
a  member  of  the  WSC  In  June  1944. 

"  Henry  L.  Stlmson  and  McGeorge  Bundy, 
"On  Active  Service  In  Peace  and  War  "  New 
York:   Harper.  1947,  p.  559, 


was  no  Soviet  representation  on  It,  that  the 
President  was  committed  to  seeking  post- 
war agreement  on  Germany  with  both  the 
Soviet  and  British  Governments,  and  that 
meanwhile  the  American  representative  on 
the  EAC  v.as  completely  without  Instruc- 
tions. This  deadlock,  which  threatened  to 
postpone  indefinitely  the  establishment  of 
the  WSC,  was  finally  broken  by  Intervention 
from  above,  and  on  December  21,  1943,  of- 
ficers of  the  Civil  Affairs  Division  met  for  the 
first  time  in  the  WSC.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  Civil  Affairs  Division  was  staffed 
largely  with  civilians  who  had  recently  guiie 
into  uniform.  Some  of  them  who  had  been 
lawyers  In  civil  life  seemed  to  regard  the 
Jurisdiction  and  prestige  of  the  military 
service  as  they  might  the  interests  of  a  clleiit. 
to  be  defended  by  every  device  of  argu- 
ment, delay,  obstruction,  and  veto  against 
an  adversary.  In  this  case  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Thus  although  the  WSC  began  its  meet- 
ings, it  made  little  progress  on  the  coordi- 
nation of  policy.  The  Civil  Affairs  Dlvls-.m 
representatives  who  attended  were  of  rela- 
tively junior  rank.  They  had  been  given 
strict  instructions  to  agree  to  ixoihing,  or 
almost  nothing,  and  could  only  report  the 
discussions  back  to  their  superiors.  This 
system  of  negotiating  at  arms  length,  under 
rigid  Instructions  and  with  the  exercise  ol 
the  "veto,"  resembled  the  procedures  of 
Soviet  negotiators  In  their  more  intransi- 
gent moods  Under  such  conditions  the 
pace  of  work  in  the  WSC  was,  of  necessity, 
determined  primarily  hy  the  outlook  of  the 
Civi.  Affairs  Division. 

This  explanation  of  the  procedure  by 
which  American  policy  was  formulated  in 
Washington  for  presentation  In  the  EAC  in 
London  has  been  necessary,  since  It  had  a 
preat  deal  to  do  with  the  determination  of 
the  American  position  regarding  the  future 
zones  of  occupation  In  Germany. 

While  the  WSC  was  struggling  to  be  born, 
the  Interdivlplonal  Committee  on  Germany 
In  the  Department  of  State  had  been  giving 
active  con.«ideratlon  to  the  problems  which 
should  be  dealt  with  In  the  EAC.  Upon  re- 
turning from  the  Moscow  Conference.  I  had 
outlined  to  the  Committee  three  matters  of 
immediate  concern — the  formulation  of  an 
Instrument  of  unconditional  surrender,  the 
definition  of  zones  of  occupation,  and  the 
establishment  of  Allied  control  machinery 
for  the  Joint  administration  of  Germany- - 
and  urged  that  the  American  prop>osais  be 
formulated  as  promptly  as  possible  and  cir- 
culated in  the  EAC  Experience  had  shown 
that  It  was  advantageous  to  have  Amer::ran 
proposals  avillable  to  the  Russians  before 
they  drew  up  their  own  recommendations. 
Moreover,  the  negotiator  who  put  his  pro- 
posals In  first  could  frequently  get  his  drafts 
accepted  as  a  basis  of  discussion.  At  this 
stage  of  the  war,  too.  American  negotiators 
were  often  in  a  "middle  position  '  between 
Soviet  find  British  views,  and  therefore  it 
was  Important  to  enable  the  American  mem- 
ber of  EAC  to  take  the  lead  In  subm,tting 
proposals.  The  hope  that  this  might  be 
done  In  the  present  ca.se  faded  rapidly. 
While  the  Civil  Affairs  Division  wrangled 
over  Jurisdiction  in  the  WSC,  Mr,  Winant 
was  left  without  Instructions.  Without 
them,  he  could  not  even  discuss  the  British 
and  Soviet  proposals  presented  In  EAC.  much 
less  present  any  American  proposals.  On  oc- 
casion, when  he  wired  urgently  asking  why 
he  had  received  no  replies  to  his  requesus 
for  comment  and  In.structions,  the  Civil  A:- 
falrs  Division  representatives  even  vetoed 
draft  messages  Informing  him  that  he  should 
not  expect  an  early  reply. 

Despite  the  deadlock  over  the  question  of 
zones,  the  WSC  did  make  some  progress  on 
the  formulation  of  a  draft  Instrument  of 
German  unconditional  surrender.  The 
American  draft,  which  was  circulated  in  the 
EAC  on  March  6,  1944,  became  the  basis  of 
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the  EAC  protocol  of  July  25,  1944.  setting 
forth  the  agreed  terms  of  German  sur- 
render 

.Mready  our  office  had  been  making  a  study 
of  possible  and  desirable  zones  of  occupa- 
tion, and  by  mid-December  1943  a  tentative 
pr'i{X)6al  w.is  ready  for  submission  to  the 
WSC.  together  with  demographic  and  eco- 
nomic studies  of  the  suggested  zones  and 
the  necfssary  maps  In  preparing  this  pro- 
posal we  had  to  assume  either  that  there 
wovUd  or  would  not  be  a  German  central  ad- 
ministration m  operation  at  the  time  of  sur- 
render. In  the  former  case,  the  Allied  au- 
thorities could  work  through  It,  though  of 
covirse  drastically  changing  its  cumpf«itlon 
and  policies  Berlin  then  would  be  the 
logicAl  seat  of  the  Joint  Allied  authority  If 
there  were  no  German  administration  In 
being.  It  would  still  be  necessary  to  vise  the 
German  staffs  and  records,  and  Berlin  again 
would  be  the  natural  center  A  further  fac- 
tor favorable  to  making  Berlin  the  seat  of 
Allied  authority  was  that  any  proposal  to 
create  a  new  capital,  especially  one  situated 
in  a  Western  zone,  seemed  lx>und  to  meet 
with  unrelenting  Soviet  opposition.  It 
seemed  unwise  to  begin  negotiation  for  an 
agreed  Allied  policy  by  presenting  a  pro- 
posal which  could  only  lead  at  once  to  dead- 
lock, thus  sacrificing  larger  Interests  of 
Allied  cooF>eratlon  to  a  contingent  advantage 
which  might  or  might  not  be  of  practical 
Importance 

More  significant,  I  believe,  was  the  pro- 
posal that  a  corridor  should  be  established 
connecting  the  prosjjective  Western  areas  of 
occupation  with  Berlin,  this  to  be  accom- 
plished by  Joining  certain  intervening  dis- 
tricts of  Saxony-Anhalt  and  Brandenburg 
to  the  Western  zones  This  proposal,  for 
which  I  was  responsible,  ran  counter  to  the 
principle  of  retaining  the  adniinistratlve 
boundaries  of  the  existing  Lander  and  prov- 
inces; but  it  was  consistent  with  the  proposal 
to  break  up  Prussia  and  thus  to  destroy 
its  preponderance  within  postwar  Germany 
Since  It  was  assumed  that  for  most  purposes 
Germany  would  be  treated  as  a  political 
and  economic  entity,  the  economic  disrup- 
tion caused  by  creating  this  corridor  for 
purposes  only  of  occupation  and  enforce- 
ment of  Allied  authority  would  be  negligible 
I  realized  that  such  a  pro{>cisal  by  the  Uinted 
States  would  probably  meet  with  Soviet  ob- 
jections, but  I  believed  that  if  It  could  be 
presented  first,  with  impressive  firmness,  it 
might  be  tAken  into  account  by  the  Soviet 
Government  In  framing  It*  own  proposals 
I  believed  that  the  dignity  and  security  of 
the  American  authorities  to  be  InstJilled 
eventually  In  Berlin  required  that  provision 
be  made  In  advance  for  free  and  direct  terri- 
torial access  to  Berlin  from  the  West. 

This  proposal  was  never  acted  upon  in 
the  WSC  In  Washington  and  was  therefore 
never  presented  to  the  EAC  in  London.  The 
position  of  the  Civil  Affairs  Division  of  the 
War  Department  was  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  future  zones  of  occupation  was 
no  concern  of  the  WSC  or  of  the  EAC  It 
was  a  ■'milU,ary  matter  "  which  would  be 
decided  "at  the  proper  time"  and  "at  the 
military  level  ' '"  The  Civil  Affairs  Division 
even  denied  for  many  weeks  the  "right"  of 
the  EAC  to  negotiate  an  agreement  on  zones 
It  argued  that  zones  of  occupation  would  be 
determined  by  the  location  of  troops  at  the 
time  of  Germany's  stirrender  or  collapse 
This     the    State    Department    members    felt 


Admiral  Leahy  reports  that  in  November 
1943  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  considered  the 
question  of  future  zones  of  occupation 
(Fleet  Adm  William  D,  Leahy,  I  Was 
There;  The  Personal  Story  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff  to  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman 
Based  on  His  Notes  and  Diaries  Made  at  the 
Time"  New  York:  Whittlesey,  1950,  p  197). 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  JCS  conclusions, 
if  anv  were  reached. 


was  to  rely  on  an  extremely  risky  expedient 
If   there  were  ni'  Allied  agreement   on  p>ost- 
war    zones,    there    would    be    constant    sus- 
picions  between   the  Allies      The   Germans 
could  fan  these  fears  by  hints  of  a  separate 
undersu^nding    wnh    East    or    West       In    the 
closing  phase  of  the  war.  strategy  and  tactics 
might  be  determined  by  the  desire  to  occupy 
the  largest  possible  area  of  Germany  rather 
than  by  the  aim  to  defeat  Germany  as  quick- 
ly as  possible      In  their  reply,  the  represent- 
atives of  the  War  Department  implied  that 
they    expected    all    of    Germany    up    to    the 
Rhine    to    be    in    Soviet    control    upon    Ger- 
many's   defeat,    and    that    therefore    it    was 
useless   to  expect    the  Soviet  Government   to 
carry  out  any  agreement  regarding  the  divi- 
sion   of    Germany    which    might    have    been 
reached  m  advance,  since  this  would  be  to  its 
disadvantage      To   this  the   answer   was  ob- 
vious     If  the  prospects  were  so  gloomy,  all 
the  more  reason  to  seek  early  agreement  on 
future     arrangements     for     Germany,     since 
clearly  it  was  not  in  the  Interest  of  European 
stability   and   of   American   security   that   all 
or  nearly  all  of  Germany  should  pass  under 
sole   Soviet    control       As   for   the   doubt    c  n- 
cerning  the  Soviet  G<nernments    fulfillment 
of  Its   agreement,   no  .American  Government 
could  afford   to  report   to  its  people   and   its 
Allies    that    It    had    refused    to    negotiate    a 
postwar  agreement  on  this  ground     Nothing 
would  be  lost  by  assuming  that  agreements 
would  be  kept     If  they  were  made  with  good 
faith  on   the  American   side,  and  were  later 
broken   by  other  governments,   the  situation 
wi.uld   be   far   clearer   for   all   the   world,   the 
American    people   included,   to  Judge       After 
many    days   of   argument    and    counterargti- 
ment.  the  Civil  Affairs  Division  exercised  us 
right   of  veto  in   early  January   1944      WSC 
was    debarred    from    providing    Mr     Winant 
with   prcipKjsals  concerning   the   future  zones 
of  occupation 

It  has  sometimes  been  sucpested  that  it 
w,'vs  a  basic  error  to  divide  Germany  into 
zones  of  occupation,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  station  Allied  forces  in  dis- 
persed or  Interlarded  fashion  and  thus  to 
avoid  the  creation  of  separate  zones.  A 
tentative  proposal  to  this  effect  was  put 
forward  Informally  In  late  December  1943 
by  a  member  of  the  British  Foreign  Office 
during  a  reconnaissance  visit  to  Washlngt.m 
If  this  proposal  had  been  adopted  the  es- 
tablishment of  zones  and  the  de  facto  par- 
tition of  Germany  might  conceivably  have 
been  avoided  It  was  rejected  by  the  Civil 
Affairs  Division  TTiere  were  indeed  strong 
arguments  against  it  Interlarding  of  forces 
under  different  commands  would  have  cre- 
at^-d  serious  problems  of  supply  and  com- 
munications for  the  very  large  forces  which 
would  be  on  German  territory  at  the  time 
of  defeat  It  would  be  difficult  for  regional 
and  local  commanders  to  deal  with  German 
administrative  authorities  only  through  Ber- 
lin Conflicts  and  misunderstandings  might 
arise  between  troops  of  different  language 
and  background  Tlie  State  Department 
planning  group  gave  the  suggestion  careful 
consideration  but  felt  that  it  could  not  sup- 
port it  in  opposition  to  the  unanimous  mili- 
tary opinion  It  was  assumed  also  that  the 
Soviet  Government  would  wish  to  concen- 
trate Its  forces  in  a  compact  territory  aiid 
would  not  want  its  troops  to  have  the  wide 
and  free  contact  with  other  Allied  forces 
which  would  be  inevitable  If  Soviet  forces 
were  interlarded  with  British  and  American 
troops  all  over  Germany 

The  Foreign  Office  representative  who 
visited  Washington  in  December  1943  and 
January  1944  also  wished  to  find  out  whether 
the  United  States  was  preparing  to  take  the 
initiative  In  presenting  projxjsals  to  the  EAC 
We  may  assume  that  his  report  made  It  clear 
that  no  rapid  formulation  of  agreed  Ameri- 
can views  was  to  be  relied  upon  In  Jan- 
uary, therefore,  the  Foreign  Office  took  the 
initiative.     At  the  first  meeting  of  the  E.AC 


the  British  representative  presented  a  draft 
surrender  instrument  and  a  draft  agreement 
on  zones  of  occupation  (circulated  January 
15.  19441  The  latter  provided  for  the  divi- 
sion of  Germany,  within  its  1937  boundaries, 
into  three  zones  The  area  which  It  proposed 
for  Soviet  occupation  was  the  one  which  was 
accepted  later  by  all  three  powers  Meck- 
lenburg-Pomerania,  Brandenburg.  Saxony- 
Anhalt.  Thuringia  and  the  areas  to  the  east- 
ward were  to  come  under  Soviet  occupation, 
except  for  Greater  Berlin,  which  was  to  be 
under  Joint  occupation  As  a  division  of 
Germany,  it  was  equitaole  The  Soviet  Zone. 
it  was  estimated,  would  contain  40  percent 
of  the  territory  36  percent  ol  the  popula- 
tion and  33  percent  of  the  productive 
resources  of  the  pre-1937  country  In  terms 
of  war  effort  and  of  war-infl.)cted  sufferings, 
the  Soviet  Union  might  have  claimed  a 
larger  share. 

The  British  proposal  would  have  placed 
all  of  northwestern  Germany,  including 
Brunswick.  Hesse-Nassau,  the  Rhine  Prov- 
inces and  t.he  areas  north  of  them  under 
British  occupation  The  zone  proposed  for 
.American  occupation  included  the  Saar  and 
the  Bavarian  Palatinate  west  of  the  Rhine 
together  wivh  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Wurttem- 
berg,  Baden  and  Bavaria  This  arrange- 
ment. If  approved.  Wijuld  have  placed  the 
greatest  industrial  areas  under  British  con- 
trol. Only  the  United  States  Zone  would 
have  bordered  on  France,  and  If  a  zone  were 
later  allotted  to  French  occupation,  most 
of  the  French  Zone  wovild  have  to  be  de- 
tached from  the  American-controlled  area 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  United  States 
withdrew  from  the  occupation  ol  Germany 
the  American  Zone  cotild  be  taken  over 
more  conveniently  by  French  forces.  Lon- 
don presumably  did  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  proposed  British  Zone  would  give 
Britain  a  major  voice  in  control  over  her 
greatest  industrial  and  commercial  competi- 
tor in  Europe 

For  these  reasons  tlie  proposed  allocation 
of  the  two  western  zones  was  rejected  by 
the  .American  milit.uy  authorities  and  by 
President  Roosevelt  The  President  in- 
sisted that  the  receployment  of  major 
American  forces  from  Germany  to  the  Far 
East  required  United  States  control  of  the 
port*  of  northwestern  Germany.  Further- 
more, occupation  of  the  southwestern  zone 
would  necessitate  usir.g  French  lines  of  com- 
munication and  transportation,  and  Ameri- 
can-French milliary  relations  were  not  cor- 
dial The  British  argued  that  redeployment 
of  American  forces  to  the  northwestern  zone 
and  of  British  forces  to  the  southwestern 
zone  would  create  great  confusion,  since 
Montgomery's  forces  were  to  advance 
through  the  Low  Countries  into  northern 
Germany,  while  American  forces  were  to  en- 
ter central  and  sovuhern  Gemiany.  The 
American  rejoinder  was  that  this  problem 
would  diminish  rapidly  in  volume  as  com- 
bat forces  were  transferred  to  the  Far  East 
and  forces  in  Germany  were  placed  on  a 
garrison-and-securlty  footiiig  The  Presi- 
dent urged  Instead  that  the  British  plan 
to  occupy  both  the  southern  zone  in  Ger- 
many and  all  of  .Austria  The  dispute  over 
the  allocation  of  the  two  western  zones  was 
to  be  settled  only  7  months  later,  at  the 
Quebec  Conference  ol   September    1944 

On  February  18,  1944,  a  Soviet  proposal 
concerning  zones  was  also  circulated  It 
accepted  the  Eastern  Zone  as  suggested  hy 
the  British  proposal,  together  with  the  desig- 
nation of  Greater  Berlin  as  a  separate  zone 
of  Joint  Allied  occupation  The  Soviet  ac- 
ceptance, without  bargaining,  of  a  zone  of 
slightly  more  than  one-third  of  Germany, 
appeared  a  sign  of  a  moderate  and  con- 
ciliatory approach  to  the  problem  of  how  to 
deal  with  postwar  Germany  The  Soviet  rep- 
resentative implied  clearly  that  the  ques- 
tion of  Just  how  Western  Germany  would 
be  divided  into  separate  British  and  Ameri- 
can zones  was  not   of  particular  concern   ro 
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his  government.  However,  he  hoped  for  an 
early  settlement  of  the  dispute  and  hence 
for  a  prompt  conclusion  of  a  three-p>ower 
agreement.  At  this  time  the  Civil  Affairs 
Division  repres«»ntatlve8  on  the  WSC  were 
still  maintaining  that  the  EAC  was  not  en- 
titled to  negotiate  concerning  the  future 
zones.  Consequently  no  American  proposals 
or  instructions  could  be  sent  to  Mr.  Winant. 
He  made  urgent  and  repeated  pleas  for 
them,  but  to  no  avail. 

At  the  end  of  February  the  Civil  Affairs 
Division  suddenly  changed  its  position.  It 
broueht  Into  the  WSC  a  small-scale  map 
of  Germany,  on  which  penciled  lines  radiat- 
ing north,  west  and  south  from  Berlin  had 
been  sketctied,  explaining  that  this  division 
represented  President  Roosevelt's  Instruc- 
tions. I  do  not  know  who  received  this  "in- 
struction" from  the  President,  or  how  much 
Information  had  been  presented  to  him  con- 
cerning the  British  and  Soviet  proposals. 
This  proposed  division  had  the  advantage 
of  placing  Berlin  at  the  meeting  p>olnt  of 
the  three  zones.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
proposed  Soviet  Zone  represented  only  about 
22  percent  of  the  area,  population,  and  pro- 
ductive resources  of  prewar  Germany,  and 
was  therefore  certain  to  be  rejected  by  the 
Soviet  and  British  Governments.  The 
hastily  penciled  lines  also  cut  across  many 
lines  of  administr'xtlon  and  communication. 
The  Civil  Affairs  Division  Insisted  that  this 
proposal  be  communicated  as  It  stood  to 
the  EAC,  and  that  Mr.  Winant  demand  Its 
accepwince.  When  it  was  asked  to  prepare 
a  background  memorandum  for  the  negotia- 
tor's guidance  In  presenting  this  proposal, 
It  declined  to  do  so.  After  10  days  of  dis- 
cussion, the  WSC  agreed  to  transmit  this 
bare  proposal  to  Loiidon  as  it  stood.  The 
State  Department  comp>onent  realized  that 
Mr.  Winant  would  undoubtedly  ask  for  fuller 
Instructions,  and  hoped  thus  to  bring  the 
Civil  Affairs  Division  to  a  more  realistic 
consideration  of  the  character  and  difficul- 
ties of  the  proposal  It  was  making.  Frantic 
queries  from  London  followed  promptly.  The 
War  Department  representatives  could  not 
be  budged.  The  deadlock  continued  until 
the  first  week  of  April.  The  EAC  delegation 
in  London  Insisted  that  it  must  be  given 
fuller  Instructions  both  for  presenting  the 
proposal  and  concerning  the  attitude  it 
should  adopt  If  the  British  and  Soviet  Gov- 
ernments Joined  in  rafBctlng  it.  In  the  WSC 
the  ClvU  Affairs  Division  refused  all  fur- 
ther elucidations  and  contingent  Instruc- 
tions. 

In  mid-March  the  wheels  of  the  EAC, 
which  had  been  barely  turning,  ground  to  a 
complete  stop.  The  Soviet  and  American 
delegations  were  deeply  perturbed  by  In- 
formed comments  in  the  British  press  con- 
cerning matters  in  dispute,  especially  as  one 
of  the  disputes  dealt  with  the  question  of 
whether  the  German  forces,  after  the  final 
surrender,  would  or  would  not  be  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war.  Unauthorized  disclosures 
of  these  discussions  provided  Goebbels  with 
effective  means  of  stimulating  German  re- 
sistance. This  gave  rise  to  considerable 
American  and  Soviet  Indignation.  After  a 
month,  during  which  the  work  of  the  EAC 
was  suspended,  Mr.  Winant  was  able,  by 
bringing  to  bear  all  his  Influence,  to  restore 
Soviet  confidence  in  the  future  secrecy  of 
EAC  discussions.  The  EAC's  work  was  re- 
sumed. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Wlnant's  political 
adviser,  George  F.  Kennan.  returned  to  Wash- 
ington to  try  to  m.ike  clear  the  difficult  situa- 
tion in  which  the  EAC  delegation  found  Itself 
and  to  clarify  the  Issues  which  were  before 
It.  In  the  first  week  of  April  he  was 
able  to  present  the  entire  range  of  EAC 
Issues  to  President  Roosevelt.  Tiie  Presi- 
dent thereupon  reconsidered  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  futtire  zones  and  authorized 
his  representative  in  London  to  approve  the 
proposed  Soviet  zone.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, to  Insist  on  American  occupation  of  the 


northwestern  zone.  Mr.  Winant  now  In- 
formed his  colleagues  orally  of  this  new  posi- 
tion, and  the  American  acceptance  ot  the 
Soviet  zone  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the 
renewal  of  the  work  of  the  EAC  and  to  a 
strengthening  of  confidence  in  its  ability  to 
build  a  basis  of  postwar  cooperation  among 
the  Allies.  Mr.  Winant  continued  to  advo- 
cate vigorously  that  the  northwestern  zone 
be  assigned  for  American  occtipation.  JYom 
April  to  November,  however,  the  dispute 
continued. 

In  May  1944.  Mr  Winant  paid  a  short  visit 
to  Washington  to  clarify  a  large  number  of 
issues  concerning  both  the  EAC  neKctlatlons 
and  numerous  other  matTpr.<>.  Mr  Roosevelt 
again  affirmed  to  hlra  his  strong  view  con- 
cerning American  occupation  of  northwest- 
ern Germany.  In  his  discussions  in  the  War 
Department.  Mr.  Winant  raise  with  the  Civil 
Affairs  Division  the  question  of  acfess  to 
Berlin  from  the  western  zones  He  offered 
to  propose  detailed  provisions  safeguarding 
American  access  by  highway,  rai'.road  and 
air.  Since  the  Soviet  representative  had 
repeatedly  insisted  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  In  arranging  for  tran.slt  through 
the  Soviet  zone  to  Berlin,  and  that  the  pres- 
ence of  American  and  Briti.'h  forces  in  Berlin 
"of  course"  carried  with  it  all  necessary  fa- 
cilities of  access,  Mr.  Winant  was  confident 
that  concrete  provisions  could  be  negotiated 
In  the  EAC  without  great  difficulty  Al- 
though the  President  had  given  new  instruc- 
tions early  In  April,  as  noted  above.  Mr. 
Winant  so  far  had  refrained  from  preseniniK 
the  American  position  In  writing,  smoe  he 
a.=-sumed  that  Washington  would  want  to  see 
some  arrangements  concerning  accese  to 
Berlin  Included.  At  this  time,  of  cour»e.  it 
was  assumed  that  such  provisions  W'>uld 
relate  only  to  the  personnel  and  materu'l  of 
the  armed  forces,  since  planning  whs  pro- 
ceeding on  the  assumption  that  Germany 
herself  would  be  treated  as  a  political  and 
economic  unit  and  therefore  no  speclul  pro- 
visions would  be  needed  to  regulate  the  eco- 
nomic relations  between  Berlin  and  any  of 
the  zones. 

The  Civil  Affairs  Division  opposed  the  in- 
sertion of  a  specific  provision  concerning 
access  to  Berlin.  It  fe'.t  that  it  was  Im- 
possible to  foresee,  in  May  1944,  in  advance 
of  D-day,  what  railroads  and  highways 
would  be  needed  for  use  by  tiie  Allied  forces. 
If  specific  roads  and  railrovites  were  a.'slgned, 
they  might  be  In  a  state  of  complete  destruc- 
tion when  the  time  came  to  enter  Berlin, 
and  then  it  would  be  difficult  to  arrange  for 
alternative  facilities  They  insisted  that 
this  was  a  purely  military  matter  which 
would  be  taken  care  of  at  the  military  level 
when  the  time  canie.  Mr.  Winant  felt  that 
he  could  not  further  challenge  this  authori- 
tative military  view  When  he  reiurued  to 
London  he  at  last  circulated  to  the  EAC,  on 
June  12,  the  American  proposal  concerning 
zones    of    occupation    in    Germany 

During  July  the  EAC  negotiated  actively 
for  an  agreement  on  zones  and  for  the  divi- 
sion of  Berlin  Into  three  sectors.  Maps  were 
prepared  showing  tlie  zones  in  Germany  and 
the  sectors  in  Berlin.  The  draft  agreement 
specified  that  "Germany,  within  the  frontiers 
as  they  were  on  December  31.  1937.  will, 
for  the  purposes  of  occupation,  be  divided 
Into  three  zones,  one  of  whlcli  will  be  allotted 
to  each  of  the  three  powers,  and  a  special 
Berlin  area,  which  will  be  tinder  Joint  occu- 
pation by  the  three  powers"  Article  2  gave 
a  description  of  the  western  boundary  of  the 
zone  which  "•  •  •  will  be  occupied  by  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  with  the  exception  of  the  Berlin 
area,  for  which  a  special  system  of  occupation 
is  provided  below."  It  also  provided  that 
"The  Berlin  area  (by  which  expression  is 
understood  the  territory  of  'Greater  Berlin' 
as  defined  by  the  law  of  April  27,  1920)  will 
be  jointly  occupied  by  armed  forces  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Rfipub- 


Ucs  assigned  by  the  respective  Commanders 
in  Chief."  In  the  meticulous  drafting  prac- 
ticed by  the  E.^C  it  w.is  provided  that  the 
boundaries  of  Lander  and  provinces  would  be 
'those  which  existed  after  the  coming  Into 
effect  of  the  decree  of  June  25,  1041  (pub- 
lished in  the  Reichsgesetzblatt,  pt.  I.  No.  72, 
July  3.  1941),"  and  that  boundaries  of  dis- 
tricts within  Greater  Berlin  would  be  "those 
which  existed  after  the  coming  Into  effect  of 
the  decree  published  on  March  27,  1938 
(Amtsblatt  der  Reichshauptstadt  Berlin.  No 
13  of  Mar.  27.  1038.  p  215). "  The  clear 
provisions  of  the  EAC  protocol  leave  no  basis 
whatever  for  the  Soviet  assertion,  advanced 
In  1948  during  the  Berlin  crisis,  that  "Ber- 
lin •••  Is  a  part  of  that  (the  Soviet] 
zone."  "  I  had  been  assigned  to  London  to 
serve  as  political  adviser  to  Mr  Winant  late 
In  June,  succeeding  Mr  Kennan.  and  I  took 
an  active  part  In  these  and  subsequent  nego- 
tiations, until  August  1945. 

By  late  July  the  draft  protocol  on  zones 
w,is  complete,  except  for  the  Important  ques- 
tion of  the  assignment  of  the  two  western 
zones,  which  was  obviously  beyond  the  com- 
petence of  the  EAC  and  a  matter  which  coiild 
be  decided  only  between  the  President  and 
the  Prime  Minister  =  By  mid-August,  when 
plans  were  being  made  for  the  second  Quebec 
Conference,  it  was  clear  that  the  decision 
regarding  the  British  and  American  Zones 
could  not  be  delayed  any  further.    At  this 

time  Mr  Winant  was  arguing  vigorously  in 
London  for  American  occupation  of  the 
northwestern  zone,  although  Mr  Stlmson. 
Mr.  McCloy  and  Mr.  Stettinius  felt  that 
this  zone  should  be  allotted  to  British  occu- 
pation."* 

In  mid-August,  In  a  telegram  nf  some  7.000 
wo.'-ds,  Mr  Wmant  set  bcfrire  the  President 
the  position  which  had  been  reached  in  at- 
tempts to  settle  policy  toward  Germany  He 
pointed  out  that  the  EAC  had  reached  agree- 
ment on  the  terms  of  German  unconditional 
surrender,"  that  it  could  complete  the  agree- 
ment on  zones  as  soon  as  the  a,?s!gnment  of 
the  two  western  zones  was  decided,  and  that 
there  was  good  prospect  that  it  could  shortly 
complete  an  agreement  concerning  the  future 
machinery  of  Allied  control  TTiese  three 
agreements,  he  emphasized,  would  provide 
the  machinery  for  dealing  with  Cfermany  but 
would  not  supply  the  content  of  future  pol- 
icy toward  Germany.  He  urged  that  every 
effort  be  made  on  the  Amerlc.in  side  to  go 
forward  to  negotiate  the  widest  possible 
measure  of  agreed  policies  to  be  enforced 
jointly  by  the  future  occupying  powers  It 
was  not  enough  to  set  up  the  machinery  of 
joint  Allied  administration;  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  work  out  acrreed  Allied 
policies  which  this  machinery  should  carry 
into  effect. 


"  Soviet  note  of  July  14,  1948,  addressed 
to  the  United  States  and  UnlU'd  Kingdom 
Governmeuta  (Germany,  1947-49,  ilie  Story 
In  Dijcuments,"  Washington.  DC  ,  1950.  De- 
partment of  State  Publication  3556,  p  208). 
-  Tlie  circumstances  which  affected  the 
progress  of  the  EAC  make  It  iiard  to  un- 
derstand the  petulant  comment  of  Robert 
E.  Sherwood  (op.  cit  ,  p  818):  "It  will  be 
remembered  that  when  the  question  of  the 
future  treatment  of  Germany  had  come  up 
for  discussion  among  the  Big  Three  at 
Teheran,  agreement  had  not  been  reached 
or  very  nearly  approached.  It  had  been  de- 
cided to  refer  this  explosive  subject  to  the 
Russian-British-American  Advisory  Com- 
mittee In  London  and  there  It  had  remained 
through  many  long  months  of  Inconclusive 
conversations  and  exchanges  of  view  on  all 
manner  of  subjects  beginning  with  the  pri- 
mary one. 

'Solomon  and  Bundy.  op.  cit  ,  pp   568  5G9. 

"  The  American  draft  of  the  Instrument 
of  German  surrender  was  circulated  in  the 
EAC  on  Mar.  6,  1944.  and  became  the  basis 
of  the  EAC  protocol  of  July  25,  1944. 
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Mr.  Winant  went  on  to  point  out  that  the 
Russian  need  for  material  aid  In  repairing 
the  vast  destruction  In  the  S«jviet  UMon 
was  bound  to  make  the  Soviet  Government 
partlcularlv  eaeer  to  receive  reuarations  deliv- 
eries from  Germany  dii  a  large  scale  Since 
the  major  part  of  German  Industry  was 
located  In  the  western  zones,  the  AUies  must 
try  to  work  out.  In  advance,  a  reparations 
policy  which  would  satisfy  a  part  of  the 
Soviet  demands  without  Involving  an  undue 
burden  for  the  United  States.  He  urged  that 
Washington  hapten  the  formulation  of  a  rep- 
arations policy  and  then  bend  every  effort 
toward  reaching  the  earliest  possi'ole  agree- 
ment with  its  Allies  while  the  war  w.as  still 
In  progress  He  warned  that  it  would  be  al- 
most Impossible  to  achieve  such  an  agree- 
ment after  the  close  of  hostilities  and  that 
If  no  agreement  had  been  reached  on  repara- 
tion the  proposed  system  for  the  Joint 
control  in  Germany  would  break  down. 
Rivalry  for  control  over  Germany,  he  s<iid, 
would  rapidly  follow.  He  urged  that  the 
United  States  consider  ways  of  helping  the 
recovery  of  the  Soviet  economy,  such  a-ssisi- 
ance  to  be  linked  to  the  achievement  of  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  problem  of 
German  reparations  and  of  the  most  impor- 
tant political  Issues  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments. 

Instead  of  pursuing  this  farslghted  pro- 
gram, the  United  States,  in  September  11*44. 
dashed  off  after  the  wUl-o'-the-wisp  of  the 
Morgenthau  ■plan."  For  6  montlxs-  it  lu- 
dulge^l  la  a  policy  of  "no  p,jhcy"  toward 
Germany.  On  October  20  Mr  Roosevelt 
wrote  to  Mr.  Hull:  "I  dislike  making  detailed 
plans  for  a  country  which  we  do  not  yet 
occupy  "  "  And  5  days  later  an  FDR.  mem- 
orandum, elicited  by  the  Civil  Affairs  Divi- 
sion, put  a  complete  stop  to  postwar  plan- 
ning for  Germany  and  even  placed  in  ques- 
tion the  U.S  draft  directives  which  had  al- 
ready been  cleared  In  Washington  and  cir- 
culated to  the  EAC.  Although  Mr.  Winant 
was  In  America  In  late  October,  he  appar- 
ently was  told  nothing  of  this  decision,  which 
cut  the  ground  completely  from  under  the 
EAC  and  from  under  Uie  policy  which  he 
had  advocated  so  forcefully  on  every  pos- 
sible occasion  and  particularly  in  his  long 
telegram  of  mid-August  to  the  President. 
The  momentum  which  the  EAC  had  been 
building  up  was  halted.  Progress  w.is  not 
resumed  until  the  beginning  of  April  1945, 
when   time   was   already   running  out. 

\Ir.  Winant  wished  to  place  not  only  his 
analysis  of  the  chief  postwar  problems  before 
the  Quebec  Conference,  but  also  the  EAC 
draft  protocol  on  zones.  On  September  12 
the  EAC  signed  the  protocol  for  traiismlsslon 
to  the  three  Governments.  As  outlin.-Kl 
above,  it  defined  the  three  zones  of  occu- 
pation In  Germany  and  the  three  sectors 
of  occupation  in  Berlin.  It  assit;ned  the 
Eastern  Zone  and  the  eastern  sector  to  So- 
viet occupation,  and  simply  left  blank  the 
spaces  for  inserting  mention  of  the  two 
Western  occupying  powers  The  division  of 
the  western  territory  Into  two  zones  waa 
that  which  had  been  advanced  by  the  British 
on  January  15  and  approved  by  the  Ameri- 
can deiecation  on  June  12.  Tliis  division 
was  satisfactory  to  each  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments— [jrovidt-d  it  was  to  receive  the 
valuable  Northwe&leru  Zone, 

At  Quebec,  President  Roosevelt  agreed  to 
accept  the  southern  zone,  without  Austria, 
Two  further  changes  were  made.  The  re- 
gion of  the  Saar  and  the  Palatinate,  to  the 
west  of  the  Rhine,  was  transferred  to  the 
British  Zone,  and  Hesse-Cassel  and  Hesse- 
Kassau  were  slafted  to  the  American  Zone 
In  addition,  to  meet  the  American  demand 
for  a  German  port  for  purposes  of  redeploy- 
ment. It  was  agreed  that  (1)  control  of  the 
ports  of  Bremen  and  Bremerhaven,  and  the 
necessary   staging    areas    in    that   immediate 


vicinity,  would  be  vested  In  the  commander 
of  the  American  Zone;  and  i2)  there  would 
lie  access  to  the  American  Zone  through  the 
western  and  norlhwesieru  j)orts  and  passage 
through   the   British -controlled  area.  • 

When  the  Quebec  dec.sion  was  referred  to 
the  EAC  for  Incorporation  Into  the  protocol 
f.i  z  'lies  it  was  fouiid  that  American  and 
British  military  views  of  its  nieaning  were 
far  apart.  The  .American  military  position, 
transm,tied  to  Mr.  Winant  by  the  State  De- 
l)artment.  was  that  control  of  the  two  ports 
meant  that  "land"  Bremen  should  form  a 
special  enclave  under  direct  American  mili- 
tary administration,  and  that  access  through 
the  British  Zone  meant  that  certain  rail- 
roads and  highways  must  be  placed  under 
sole  American  control  and  occupation.  The 
British  War  OfBce  contested  this  Inter- 
pretation and  went  on  to  point  out  that 
military  government  of  Bremen  was  quite 
different  from  control  of  the  ports;  that 
cre.itlon  of  this  enclave  would  seriously 
disrupt  the  administrative  cohesion  of  the 
British  Zone,  that  access  by  road  and  rail 
meant  that  the  American  forces  would  re- 
ceive, through  agreement  with  the  British 
commander,  all  necessary  facilities  for 
transportation  and  communications  but 
would  not  actually  run  the  railroads  and 
monop>olize  any  given  highways.  The  new 
deadlock  continued  for  many  weeks,  while 
the  American  military  fought  for  their 
definition. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  becoming  urgent  to 
complete  the  revised  acreement  on  zones. 
During  the  Churchill-Eden  visit  to  Mos- 
cow in  mid -October  it  had  been  agreed  that 
the  new  French  Provisional  Government 
should  be  Invited  to  Join  the  EAC.  and  It  was 
decided  to  extend  the  Joint  three-power  in- 
vitation on  November  11^ — Armistice  Day  of 
the  First  World  War — a  day  especially  sig- 
nificant to  the  newly  liberated  French.  Now 
the  EAC  could  operate  only  under  the  rule  of 
unanimity  The  admission  of  France  prior 
to  the  completion  of  the  two  pending  agree- 
ments on  zones  and  on  control  machinery 
would  thus  mean  that  everything  that  had 
been  agreed  upon  teiitatively  to  date  would 
be  Canceled  out,  months  of  slow  progress 
would  be  lost,  and  all  the  work  would,  in 
effect,  have  to  l>egin  over  again.  In  Mr. 
Wlnant's  absence  in  Washington.  I  found 
it  necessary  t«i  try  to  complete  the  two  agree- 
ments before  the  French  Joined  the  EAC. 
Personally.  I  assunied  that  France  would 
eventually  share  in  the  ccciipaticn  and  con- 
trol of  Crermany.  although  both  the  Ameri- 
can and  Soviet  Governments  continued  to 
oppose  that  proposal  But  I  felt  that  the 
major  Allies  and  France  both  would  be  in  a 
stronger  position  to  reach  solid  agreements 
on  the  key  problems  of  postwar  Europe  if  the 
EAC  agreements  which  were  so  close  to 
achievement  after  so  many  laborious  montiis 
of  progress  were  connrn.ed  first. 

During  the  first  days  of  November  I 
worked  day  and  niglit  to  bring  the  British 
and  American  military  views  together.  I 
urged  that  the  private  dispute  be  postponed 
until  a  later  time,  since  the  arrangements  for 
access  and  transit  did  not  interest  the  So- 
viet Government,  and  that  meanwhile  the 
KRreement  be  completed.  After  numerous 
sharp  exchanges  in  which  I  w.is  tlie  Inno- 
cent go-between,  the  differences  were  nar- 
rowed down.  The  War  Department  wanted 
the  American  commander  in  chief  to  exer- 
cise such  control  of  the  ports  and  enjoy 
such  transit  facilities  through  the  British 
Zone  as  he  might  deem  necessary.  The 
War  Office,  on  the  other  hand,  wanted  him 
to  exercise  such  control  and  enjoy  such 
facilities  as  may  be  agreed  hereafter  by  the 
United  Kingdom  and  U  S.  military  authori- 
ties to  be  necessary  to  meet  his  require- 
ments  ■ 


Tlie  American  wording  would  ha\e  allowed 
the  US.  commander  to  issue  orders  and 
would  have  boujid  the  British  commander 
to  comply  with  his  orders.  The  British 
wording,  in  effect,  left  the  arrangements  to 
be  worked  out  later  by  mutual  agreement. 
With  the  two  drafts  so  close,  I  worked  the 
wires  and  the  transatlantic  telepiioiie  sev- 
eral times  dally.  Finally,  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  American  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  would  have  another  opportunity  to  spell 
out  In  detail  the  meaning  of  "control  of 
ports"  and  "access"  through  the  British  Zone 
after  the  EAC  protocol  was  submitted  to 
Washington  for  confirmation,  the  War  De- 
partment reluctantly  accepted  the  British 
wording,  and  the  second  protocol  on  zones 
was  signed  in  the  EAC  on  November  14.  1944.  • 
France  Joined  the  ElAC  on  November  27. 

This  protocol  on  zones  was  In  the  form  of 
a  series  of  amendments  to  tl^e  protocol  of 
September  12.  Articles  1  and  2  inserted  the 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  two  Western 
Zones,  as  modified  at  Quebec,  while  article  3 
set  forth  the  arrangements,  outlined  above, 
concerning  American  access  to  the  ports  and 
American  transit  rights  across  the  British 
Zone.  Because  of  resentment  felt  in  the  War 
Department  aeainst  the  "mutual  agreement" 
wording  described  above,  approval  of  the 
protocol  of  November  14.  as  well  as  that  of 
September  12,  was  withheld  for  n;any  weeks. 
British  approval  was  given  on  December  5. 
Soviet  approval  of  EAC  a;^ree:nents  usually 
came  only  alter  that  of  both  Britain  and  the 
United  States  had  been  given.  Of  course,  un- 
til the  two  protocols  had  been  approved  by 
all  three  governments  they  were  net  legally 
binding. 

Mr.  Winant  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the 
f.ulure  to  give  legal  f.nality  to  the  agrec- 
meijl  on  zones.  When  Harry  Hopkins  passed 
through  London  late  in  January  1945 
on  his  way  to  tlie  Yalta  Conference,  Mr. 
Winant  urged  upon  him,  as  he  had  done 
in  telegrams  to  Washington,  the  importance 
of  confirming  the  protocol.  Our  failure  to 
do  so  Would  place  an  unnecessary  burden 
of  doubt  and  suspicion  on  the  work  of  the 
Conference.  At  Malta,  Hopkins  reported 
to  Stettinius.  on  January  31,  that  "Wiiiant 
feared  •  •  •  that  the  Russians  might  reach 
tlie  border  of  their  zone  and  tiieu  keep  on 
g^ir.ig"  unless  there  was  a  f^rm  prior  com- 
mitment concerning  the  future  zones  of  oc- 
cupation." Curiously  enough,  the  decision 
to  give  U.S.  approval  to  the  protocol 
apjaears'  to  ha-.e  been  taken  by  the  com- 
bined (U.S. -U.K.  1  Chiefs  of  Staff,  rather 
than  by  the  Joint  (U.S,)  Chiefs  of  Staff. » 
In  any  Zd&e,  the  American  approval  of  the 
protocol  was  forwarded  from  Malta  on 
February  1  to  Mr  Winant  in  London  and 
w\'is  reported  by  him  to  his  British  and  So- 
viet colleagues  on  Fcbru.ary  2.  Soviet  ap- 
proval followed,  on  February  6.  The  three- 
power  agre^racnt  on  zones  of  occupation  was 
now  in  force. 

Confirmation  of  the  Three-Power  agree- 
ment having  been  completed,  there  remained 
only  two  further  aspects  relating  to  the 
zones  of  (X'cupi.tion  which  concerned  the 
EAC.  There  were  the  definition  of  the 
French  zone  of  occupation  and  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  negotiations  of  June  1945  con- 
cerning acce.s  to  Berlin  By  the  time  of 
the  Yalta  Conference  President  Roosevelt 
had  abandoned  his  earlier  opposition  to 
French  participation  in  the  occupation  of 
Germany,  and  he  now  joined  with  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  in  securing  Marshal 
Stalin's  assent  to  this  course,  which  was 
given  on  the  condition  that  the  French  Zone 


Hull,  op.  cit.,  V.  II,  p    1621, 
CVII 1132 


'"Leahy,  op.  cit  ,  pp,  262-263;  Stlmson  and 
Bundy,  op.  cit.,  p.  676. 


'•  The  protocol  on  control  machinery  in 
Germany  was  signed  on  the  same  day 

^''  Edward  R  Stettinius,  Jr  .  "Roosevelt  and 
the  Russlsns;  The  Yalta  Conference."  edited 
by  Walter  Johnson  Garden  City.  NY.: 
D^iubleday   1949.  p  56. 

1*  Ibid,  pp.  63,  69. 
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be  formed  out  of  the  British  and  American 
Zones,  leaving  the  Soviet  Zone  unchanged.'" 
After  Yalta,  negotiation  of  the  detailed 
agreement  was  turned  over  to  the  EAC.  The 
French  and  British  delegations  agreed,  after 
some  haggling,  on  the  transfer  from  Britain 
to  France  of  the  occupation  of  the  Saar,  the 
Palatinate  and  a  large  part  of  the  Rhine 
Province.  In  opening  negotiations  with  the 
American  delegation,  the  French  representa- 
tives asked  for  Baden  and  Wurttemberg,  as 
well  as  Hesse-Cassel  and  Hesse-Nassau. 
They  pointed  out  that  this  would  give  them 
direct  access  to  the  Soviet  Zone.  On  the 
other  hand,  It  would  have  cut  off  the  United 
States  Zone  from  the  British  Zone  and  fur- 
ther complicated  the  problem  of  access  to 
the  north  German  seaports. 

The  American  counterproposal  was  based 
on  strictly  logical  conceptions.  The  bound- 
ary between  the  French  and  American  Zones 
was  to  be  drawn  so  as  to  leave  in  the  Ameri- 
can Zone  the  main  highway,  or  Autobahn, 
through  Ulm-Stuttgart-Karlsruhe.  as  well  as 
the  trunk  railroad.  Administrative  and 
traditional  divisions  were  disregarded  com- 
pletely. The  sole  concern  was  to  assure 
access  under  American  control  to  the  middle 
Rhine  region  and  the  seaports.  On  two  oc- 
casions Mr.  Winant  and  I  wired  strong  pro- 
tests to  Washington  against  the  breaking 
up  of  both  Baden  and  Wurttemberg.  We 
pointed  out  that  if  it  was  the  American  in- 
tention to  revive  and  strengthen  the  Federal 
States  in  Germany  as  a  possible  safeguard 
against  excessive  centralization  of  power. 
It  was  hardly  logical  to  begin  the  recon- 
struction of  Germany  by  breaking  up  two 
of  the  Lander  possessing  a  strong  sense  of 
regional  identity  and  a  certain  attachment 
to  democratic  self-government.  We  sug- 
gested that  some  other  device  be  sought  for 
assuring  freedom  of  movement  over  the 
highways  and  railways.-  Renewed  instruc- 
tions from  Washington  to  insist  on  the  War 
Department's  proposal  finally  ended  in  the 
French  acquiescing.  The  only  concessions 
were  the  addition  of  Baden-Baden  to  the 
French  Zone  and  a  provision  for  French 
access  to  Baden  administrative  records 
located  at  Karlsruhe,  in  addition  to  written 
French  assurances  that  U.S.  forces  would 
enjoy  freedom  of  passage  across  and  above 
all  parts  of  the  French  Zone, 

By  early  June  1945  these  aspects  of  the 
determination  of  the  French  Zone  had  been 
completed  in  the  bilateral  Franco-British 
and  Franco-American  negotiations.  The 
Soviet  representative  had  meanwhile  been 
inquiring  somewhat  impatiently  when  the 
agreement  would  be  ready  to  sign  in  the 
ElAC.  Now.  however,  a  new  problem,  and  a 
new  source  of  delay,  arose  when  the  third 
protocol  on  zones  was  put  before  the  EAC. 
The  American  and  British  military  authori- 
ties now  insisted  that  the  assignment  of  a 
sector  to  French  occupation  in  Berlin  re- 
quired a  partial  readjustment  of  the  sectors 
assigned  earlier  to  the  three  other  powers. 
They  proposed  that,  in  order  to  provide  three 
bezirke  for  the  French  sector,  each  of  the 
three  powers  should  give  up  one  bezirk  from 
its  own  sector;  then,  by  a  little  rearrange- 
ment, the  French  could  be  given  three  con- 
tiguous bezirke.  The  Soviet  delegation  re- 
acted violently  to  this  proposal,  insisting 
that  the  Yalta  agreement  admitting  France 
to  a  share  in  the  occupation  had  been  con- 
ditioned on  no  change  being  made  in  the 
Soviet  zone  of  occupation.  Personally,  I  felt 
that  the  Soviet  position  was  based  on  a  valid 
analogy,  but  of  course  I  argued  strenuousiy 


="Ibid..  pp.  89.  126-129.  139,  163-164.  298- 
299,    344-345. 

•  Ambassador  Murphy  joined  in  support 
of  Mr.  Winant's  second  telegram  of  protest 
(Lucius  D.  Clay,  "Decision  in  Germany." 
Garden  City.  NY.:    Doubleday.  1950.  p.   13), 


on  the  basis  of  the  instructions  of  my  Gov- 
ernment. When  the  Potsdam  Conference  as- 
sembled, the  EAC  was  still  deadlocked  on  the 
question  of  the  French  sector  in  Berlin,  al- 
though the  EAC  protocol,  signed  on  May  1. 
1945,  had  provided  for  full  French  partici- 
pation in  the  control  machinery  in  Germany 
and  in  Berlin. 

On  arriving  at  Potsdam  I  found  that  the 
representatives  of  the  War  Department  at 
the  working  level  were  adamant  oii  tt.e 
question  of  detaching  one  bezirk  from  the 
Soviet  sector  in  Berlin.  Two  days  later,  how- 
ever, this  point  of  view  was  reversed.  It  was 
now  clear  that  joint  occupation  of  Berlin 
would  mean  joint  participation  In  providing 
food  and  fuel  for  its  inhabitants,  sincei  Gen- 
eral Zhukov  had  dechned  on  July  7,  td  con- 
tinue supplying  all  of  Berlin  from  the  Soviet 
Zone  -  At  this  time  the  Western  comnnand- 
ers  had  urged  the  Russians  to  meet  the  eco- 
nomic needs  of  Berlin.  If  their  proposal  had 
been  accepted  this  would  have  resulted  in 
the  economic  amalgamation  of  Berlin  with 
the  Soviet  Zone.  It  was  Soviet  inslsteolce,  In 
July  1945,  which  established  Berlin  as  alsepa- 
rate  economic  area  in  addition  to  being  a 
separate  area  of  Allied  occupation  American 
stipplies  clearly  would  be  required  to  feed 
the  British  and  French  as  well  as  the  Amer- 
ican Zones  and  sectors,  and  it  now  seemed 
undesirable  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Soviet 
sector.  The  War  Department  representatives 
therefore  abandoned  tiieir  insistence  on  sub- 
tracting  one   bezirk   from   the   Soviet   Hector. 

The  British  and  American  commeinders 
were  not  yet  in  agreement,  however.:  con- 
cerning which  bezirke  of  their  sectors  would 
be  taken  to  form  the  French  sector.  Pllnally, 
new  instructions  were  sent  from  Potsdfim  to 
the  American  and  British  representatives  on 
the  EAC.  and  on  July  26.  1945,  thei  EAC 
signed  a  third  protocol  on  zones  By  It  the 
French  Zone  in  Germany  was  defined,  and 
the  descriptions  of  the  boundaries  Of  the 
British  and  American  Zones  were  modified 
accordingly.  The  report  transmitting  the 
protocol  to  the  four  governments  stated,: 

"In  view  of  the  physical  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  area  of  Greater  Berliii  the 
Commission  in  the  drafting  of  article  7  of 
the  present  agreement  did  not  atteijlpt  to 
delineate  the  area  in  Greater  Berlin  Ito  be 
occupied  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  firench 
Republic.  The  -Commission  recommends 
that  the  question  of  the  delimitation  ©f  the 
French  area  in  Greater  Berlin,  whicli  will 
liave  to  be  allotted  from  the  America^  and 
British  areas  of  Greater  Berlin  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  greater  destruction  l»i  the 
Soviet  area  of  the  city,  shotild  be  referred  to 
the  Control  Council  in  Berlin  for  considera- 
tion," 

Three  weeks  before  the  surrender  otf}  Ger- 
many a  proposal  to  change  the  agreed jzones 
of  occupation  had  been  presented  in  ah  tin- 
expecled  quarter.  According  to  Admiral 
Leahy's  accotint.  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
proposed  to  President  Truman,  somd  days 
prior  to  April  21,  that  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican forces  remain,  at  least  for  the!  time 
being,  on  the  lines  to  which  they  ha|d  ad- 
vanced, far  within  the  future  Soviet  Zone, 
and  that  the  two  Governments  should  use 
this  unexpected  bargaining  advantage  to 
bring  about  a  clarification  of  Soviet  policy 
toward  Germany,  and,  in  particular,  to  se- 
cure Soviet  agreement  to  supply  foodj  from 
the  Eastern  Zone  for  a  part  of  the  'needs 
of  the  food-deficient  Western  Zonea.j  Mr. 
Winant  reacted  strongly  to  this  propoafil,  re- 
garding it,  if  adopted,  as  a  fatal  blbw  to 
inter-Allied  confidence,  and  to  prospepts  of 
any  measure  of  Allied  cooperation  in  Ger- 
many iis  well  as  on  other  matters.  Hiis  rea- 
soning, set  forth  in  telegrams  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  well  as  in  direct  conversations  with 
British    leaders,    was    fully   upheld   IniPresl- 


Ibid  .  pp. 27-30. 


dent  Trumans  reply  of  April  21  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  Mr.  Churchill  continued  to  de- 
fend his  proposal  until  June  13.-  Shortly 
after,  on  June  24,  orders  were  Issued  to  dis- 
solve the  Anglo-American  SHAEF  Headquar- 
ters and  aimies  by  July  1,  int<3  their  separat-e 
American  and  British  components,  and  to 
prepare  to  withdraw  American  forces  to  the 
US  Zone  and  to  occupy  the  assigned  sector 
in  Berlin. 

One  further  question  concerned  the  EAC 
only  indirectly:  the  provision  of  access  to 
Berlin  Ever  since  Mr  Winant's  failure  to 
secure  the  consent  of  the  Civil  Aflairs  Divl- 
slon  of  the  War  Department  to  the  negotia- 
tion of  guarantees,  this  matter  had  been 
on  his  mind,  and  with  his  approval  I  had 
prepared  a  memorandum  and  a  detailed 
draft  agreement,  remembering  particularly 
the  difficulties  and  chicaneries  which  the 
Russians  had  inflicted  on  American  military 
missions  in  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
since  August  1944.  About  1  week  after 
V-E  Day  a  representative  of  the  American 
side  of  SHAEF  came  to  London,  and  for  2 
days  we  discussed  in  detail  the  contents, 
background  and  implications  of  the  EAC 
agreements.  In  reply  to  his  inquiry  con- 
cerning a  guarantee  of  access  to  Berlin.  I 
explained  how  It  happened  that  this  matter 
had  not  been  dealt  with  and  handed  him 
my  memorandum  and  draft  agreement  on 
the  subject.  Among  other  things,  this  draft 
agreement  provided  that  the  American  com- 
mander In  chief  should  choose  any  two  rail- 
roads and  any  two  main  highways  for  use 
by  his  troops,  one  each  westward  to  the 
British  Zone  and  one  each  southwestward 
to  the  American  Zone  It  authorized  him 
to  carry  out  any  repairs  to  railroads,  roads, 
signal  systems  and  bridges  which  he  might 
deem  necessary  and  to  maintain  gasoline 
pumps,  repair  patrols,  rest  stations,  and 
communications  points  along  these  facilities 
If  any  of  the  assigned  railways  or  highways 
were  unusable  for  any  cause,  the  Soviet 
commander  was  to  be  obligated  to  make 
alternative  equivalent  facilities  available  at 
once.  It  seemed  to  me  that  these  provisions 
would  afford  clear  and  necessary  safeguards 
for  free  access  to  Berlin.  I  pointed  out  that 
the  withdrawal  of  American  forces  to  the 
assigned  zone  and  the  movement  of  Ameri- 
can forces  Into  Berlin  were  part  of  one  and 
the  same  agreement  and  must  be  fulfilled 
conjointly.  I  noted  that  the  American  posi- 
tion In  negotiations  at  the  military  level 
for  guarantees  of  access  to  Berlin  was  very 
strong,  for  the  Soviet  forces  had  their  eyes 
on  the  Zeiss  and  other  important  plants  of 
Thurlngia  and  western  Saxony.  TTie  repre- 
sentative of  SHAEF  took  this  advice  and  my 
draft  documents  with  him 

On  June  13,  in  reporting  to  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  that  the  British  Government  had  now 
agreed  to  an  early  withdrawal  Into  the  as- 
signed zones,  Mr.  Winant  again  stressed  the 
importance  of  linking  up  this  movement 
with  the  entry  of  the  Allied  garrisons  Into 
Greater  Berlin  and  with  the  provision  of 
free  access  to  Berlin  '•  He  was  anxious 
that  every  precaution  be  taken,  now  that 
the  moment  had  arrived  to  negotiate  at  the 
military  level,  to  assure  freedom  of  access  to 
the  future  seat  of  the  Allied  control  machin- 
ery. So  far  as  I  am  aware,  neither  Mr  Win- 
ant nor  his  staff  received,  at  the  time,  any 
Information  concerning  the  exchange  of  tele- 
grams between  President  Truman  and  Mar- 
shal Stalin  on  June  14  and  16,  or  concerning 


-Leahy,  op.  cit.,  pp.  349-350,  382;  Lt.  Gen. 
Walter  Bedell  Smith,  "My  Three  Years  in 
Moscow,"  Philadelphia  and  New  York:  Llp- 
plncott,   1950,  pp,  21-22. 
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the  subsequent  negotiations  of  the  American 
military  authorities  in  Berlin  on  this  sub- 
ject." 

It  has  been  hinted  that  the  failure  to 
make  specific  provision  for  the  access  of 
the  Western  Allies  to  Berlin  was  due  to  Mr 
Winant's  reluctance  to  appear  to  question 
Soviet  good  faith  by  insisting  on  detailed 
arrangements  for  this  purpose.  It  has  even 
been  alleged  that  his  sad  and  untimely  end 
•was,  in  some  way,  due  to  remorse  over  a 
failure  to  provide,  in  1944.  against  the  dan- 
ger of  a  Soviet  blockade  of  Berlin  in  1948 
The  details  of  the  EAC  negotiations  given 
here   should   dispose   of   these   legends. 

A  review  of  the  record  shows  that  during 
the  time  when  the  EAC  was  striving  to  pre- 
pare the  groundwork  for  postwar  Allied  co- 
operation in  Germany  the  problem  of  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  Western  Allies  would  be 
able  to  reach  Berlin  freely  through  the  R'as- 
slan  Zone  was  not  a  matter  In  which  the 
American  military  authorities  showed  any 
particular  interest.  They  did.  however, 
show  deep  concern  to  secure  free  lines  of 
communication  across  the  British  and 
French  Zones.  At  the  Insistence  of  the  War 
Department,  the  duty  of  reaching  Allied 
agreements  which  W(juld  provide  for  ade- 
quate access  to  Berlin  was  left  for  direct 
negotiation  among  the  military  commanders 
in  Germany.  The  omission  of  any  such  pro- 
vision was  a  decision  of  the  military  staff 
which  assumed  final  responsibility  for  plan- 
ning the  occupation  of  Oemi.^ny. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT      I  yield 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  I  wi-ote  a  Icpal  memo- 
randum for  the  Republican  Party  Con- 
ference on  our  po.'-Uion  m  Berlin,  which 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  DirksenI 
will  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
today  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkan.sas  will  read  the  memo- 
randum I  think  he  will  find  it  bears  on 
what  he  has  said 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  The  text  I  have 
presented  is  purely  historical  as  to  the 
way  the  situation  prew  and  how  we  hap- 
pened to  be  involved  in  this  situation, 

Mr.  JAVITS,  That  is  precisely  why  I 
added  the  supplement. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  As  the  Senator 
from  New  York  knows,  Mr  Mo.sely  was 
on  the  staff  of  Ambassador  Wmant  and 
was  a  participant  in  some  of  the  nego- 
tiations which  resulted  I  thought  the 
article  was  an  authoritative  one. 

Mr    JAVITS      I  aeree 


voters  in  refusing  to  let  Joho  Goulart  take 
the  Presidency  have  now  brought  their  na- 
tion to  the  verge  of  civil  vr<ir  Only  a  belated 
acceptance  of  legality  on  their  part  can  now 
save  Brazil  from  disaster  With  Senor 
Goulart  now  approaching  his  country,  there 
is  no  time  to  lose. 

While  the  results  of  the  struggle  Inside  the 
country  are  awaited.  It  Is  well  to  emphasize 
again  how  shocking  and  how  unnecessary 
this  crisis  was  In  the  largcft  nnd  greatest 
of  all  Latin  American  nations  E^en  though 
motives  and  reasons  are  still  obscure,  we  do 
know  two  verdicts  that  history  can  be  ex- 
pected to  pass. 

One  18  that  Janlo  Qu.i,dros  betrayed  his 
trust  and  deserted  his  post.  One  cannot  re- 
call auy  event  in  Latin  American  history 
that  was  so  Irresponsible  and  so  Inexctisable. 
The  other  Is  that  the  reactionary,  feudalls- 
tic  forces  In  civil  and  military  life  that 
brought  such  fierce  pressures  on  Janlo 
Quadros  and  that  are  now  trying  to  keep 
his  legal  successor.  Vice  President  Goulart, 
out  of  the  Presidency,  have  done  their  coun- 
try a  gre.Ht  disservice. 

President  Quadros  appeared  to  be  success- 
fully dominating  the  potential  revolutionary 
pressures  that  exist  In  Brazil  as  everywhere 
in  Latin  America.  Brazil,  under  his  direc- 
tion, promised  to  be  the  key  country  in 
President  Kennedy's  Alliance  for  Progress 
plan 

Today  we  see  a  tlireat  of  civil  warfare  In 
Brazil,  a  reactionary  drive  to  prevent  neces- 
sary social  reforms  and  the  Jeopardizing  of 
the  Alliance  for  Procress  plan.  All  this  be- 
cause Janio  Quadros  threw  In  the  sponge 
and  because  some  military  officers — using  tiie 
arms  furnished  by  the  United  States  for 
other  purposes — are  trying  to  block  consti- 
tutional procedures.     It  is  a  tragic  picture. 


BRAZIL  CRISIS 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  an  editorial  entitled  "Brazil  on 
the  Brink."  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  September  \.  1961.  I  agree 
with  the  sound  observations  of  the  edito- 
rial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
I  ial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Br.^zh,   on   the   Brink 

The  Brazilian  military  officers  who  dehed 
their  own  constitution  and  the  will  of  the 


»^  Clay.  op.  cit..  pp.  24-26:  Smith,  op.  cit.. 
p.  234:  identical  note  of  July  6.  1948.  ad- 
dressed by  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France  to 
the  Government  of  the  USSR  .  cited  from 
"Germany.  1947-49."  op  c\t..  p  205,  with 
Soviet  reply,  pp    207-208. 


THE  REAL  NECESSITY 

Mr  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
FoNG.  and  I  have  been  trying  ever  since 
we  came  to  the  Senate  to  convince  the 
Depaitment  of  Defense  that  the  military 
has  a  responsibility  for  contributing  to- 
w  ai  d  the  cost#  of  an  urcently  needed  new- 
jet  runway  at  Honolulu  International 
Airport  which  is  a  .ioint  military-civilian 
operation  It  is  one  of  the  busiest  air- 
ports in  the  United  States  Jets,  includ- 
ing Air  Force  jet  tankers,  when  takine 
off  from  the  present  runway,  fly  directly 
over  the  city  of  Honolulu.  An  editorial 
entitled  "The  Real  Necessity."  in  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser  of  August  30.  graph- 
ically describes  the  danger  we  face.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

The  Real  Necessh-y 

Every  month  more  than  500  commercial  Jet 
airliners  thunder  down  the  runway  at  In- 
ternational Airport  in  takeofTs  which  send 
them  climbing  and  banking  over  Honolulu 

At  the  same  time,  almost  10  times  as  many 
military  airplanes — 5.0O0  of  them,  mostly 
Jets — also  use  the  runway  for  takeofTs. 

All  told.  Including  propeller  planes,  the 
State  estimates  that  49  percent  of  the  traffic 
ai  Ir.teruatlonal  is  military. 

The  screaming  of  the  Jet  engines  is  an  an- 
liuyance  to  those  who  live  and  work  in  the 
area  over  which  the  airplanes  must  pass 

But  niore  than  that,  the  runway  Is  like  a 
plant  gtm  barrel  pointed  at  the  heart  of  the 
city,  flrlncr  airplane  projectiles  in  a  steady 
stream. 


Any  statistician  will  tell  you  that  someday, 
somehow,  with  traffic  that  heavy,  an  alrpl  e 
is  virtually  certain  to  crash  on  takeoff,  very 
possibly  Into  a  densely  populated  area. 

Air  traffic  has  reached  unprecedented 
liei-ghts  of  safely.  But  aviation,  like  all 
other  human  endeavor,  has  not  yet  found  a 
way  around  the  law  of  averages 

What  hapi>ens  when  a  Jet  crashes  Into  a 
populated  area  wi»s  shown  Just  this  Sunday 
when  a  Navy  Jet  fighter  slammed  Into  a 
crojvded  department  store  at  Horsham.  Pa. 
The  pilot  was  killed,  the  store  split  asunder 
and  30  persons  Injured 

It  could  have  i>een  much  worse.  For 
example  what  might  it  lia\e  l>een  like  if  the 
airplane  had  been  a  loaded  jet  tanker  of 
the  kind  which  takes  off  so  frequently  from 
Honolulu? 

For  6  years,  local  officials  have  been  aware 
( f  tlie  hazard  here  and  have  sought  Defense 
Department  help  for  fiiiancing  a  seaward 
runway  to  channel  departing  aircraft  away 
from  the  city. 

Local  Air  Force  commanders  supported  the 
project  but  were  overruled  by  the  Eisen- 
hower administration.  After  a  recent  review, 
the  Pentagon  concluded  there  is  i:io  niiUtary 
necessity  for  the  runway,  which  would  cost 
from  •12  to  $20  mUlion. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned  military  neces- 
sity is  not  the  governing  factor.  The  safety 
argument  is  so  compelling  that  other  ques- 
tions need  hardly  be  discussed. 

Tlie  degree  of  mUltary  use  of  the  airport — 
which  has  for  years  been  a  milltary-clvll 
partnership  of  advantage  to  both  parties — 
argues  heavily  for  military  participation  in 
financing  a  seaward  runway. 

Exploratory  t^Tlks  are  still  going  on  in 
Washington.  With  the  question  of  military 
necessity  out  of  the  way.  we  hope  the  De- 
fense Department  will  focus  Its  attention  on 
the  safety  factor  and  recognize  its  respon- 
sibility to  participate. 


HAWAII'S  ECONOMY 

Mr  LONG  of  Hawaii  Mr.  President, 
the  First  National  Bank  m  Honolulu  has 
reported  that  per.sonal  income  in  the 
State  of  Hawaii  has  reached  a  new  high. 
An  article  in  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  of 
AugiLst  30.  1961,  gives  a  very  interesting 
picture  of  Hawaii's  economy,  including 
a  rundown  on  the  various  factors  which 
are  involved.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  informative  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  bping  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Isi..\NDERS'    Incomes    Climb    to    New    High 

Hawaii's  personal  Income  during  April, 
May,  and  June  climbed  6  percent  above  the 
same  period  of  1960.  the  First  National  Bank 
said  yesterday 

The  l.'^lands'  personal  income  now  <  figured 
on  an  annual  basis)  Is  at  a  new  high  of 
*1  49  billion,  according  to  the  bank's 
Economic  Indicators,  a  new  monthly  report. 
The  report  is  prepared  by  the  bank's  depart- 
ment of  economic  research,  headed  by 
Thomas  K    Hitch. 

The  report  saici  that  there  was  a  decline 
ia  personal  Inc^ne  during  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  last  year  and  the  f.rst  3  months 
of  1961 

However,  Increased  wage  payment."^  in  the 
sugar  and  pineapple  industries  as  well  as 
slight  increases  m  wages  paid  in  other 
private  industries  helped  boost  the  personal 
Income   figure  to   the   new   high 

Total  wages  and  salaries  were  $30  million 
above  the  first  3  months  of  this  year. 

Incomes  of  Independent  businessmen  also 
showed  a  significant  increase  up  *6  million 
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to  a  high  of  $125  million  (computed  on 
annual  rates) . 

Other  features  of  the  report: 

Civilian  dependents  of  the  military  in- 
creased another  1,500  in  the  first  6  months 
of  this  year  over  1960.  There  are  more  than 
62.000  such  dependents  here  now. 

In  contrast  to  continued  price  stabiliza- 
tion on  the  mainland.  Honolulu's  consumer 
price  index  increased  2.7  percent  in  the  past 
2  months. 

Total  civilian  employment  in  Hawaii 
reached  an  alltime  high  in  July  of  nearly 
250,000  jobs.  Unemployment  on  the  big  is- 
land continued  to  be  fairly  high,  but  was  less 
tlian  the  national  average. 

Tourism  showed  significant  employment 
expansion,  while  Federal  Government  em- 
ployment continued  to  increase  modestly. 
There  was  a  very  modest  decline  in  construc- 
tion employment. 

Military  spending,  at  a  rate  of  nearly  $475 
million  a  year,  remained  a  major  source  of 
Hawaii's  present  prosperity. 

Declining  sugar  prices  and  production  still 
well  below  quota,  as  well  as  high  pineapple 
inventories  and  recent  cuts  in  pineapple  juice 
prices  were  big  problems  of  the  two  major 
agricultural  industries. 

Building  permits  indicate  there  is  some 
pickup  in  construction  of  single-family 
dwelling  units  in  recent  months,  following 
the  collapse  of  the  market  last  fall. 

Growth  in  retail  sales  is  considerably  out- 
distancing growth  in  consumer  income. 

During  July,  the  tourist  Industry  clearly 
came  out  of  its  latest  recession.  There  was 
an  18-percent  increase  in  visitor  arrivals. 
Hotel  occupancies  climbed  back  to  an  85-90- 
percent  level. 

There  was  a  phenomenal  increase  in  stock 
.sales  as  the  result  of  mainland  financial  in- 
terest in  local  stocks. 


STOP  SACRIFICING  AMERICAN 
WORKMEN'S  JOBS  ON  ALTAR  OF 
FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  made  some  remarks  in  the  Sen- 
ate, indicating  that  it  was  time  for  the 
U.S.  Government  officials  to  stop  think- 
ing in  terms  of  what  we  must  do  to  as- 
sure our  allies  that  we  are  willing  to 
fight  if  necessary  to  defend  the  free 
world  and  turn  to  making  certain  that 
they  are  willing  to  defend  and  fight  for 
their  own  defense  and  our  overall  col- 
lective security  as  we  are. 

Monday,  September  4,  is  Labor  Day. 
when  we  pay  our  respects  to  the  work- 
ingmen  of  the  United  States.  I  should 
like  to  apply  my  same  philosophy  to  a 
problem  in  foreign  affairs  confronting  a 
number  of  our  American  workmen. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  been 
sending  billions  of  dollars  to  nearly  every 
area  of  the  globe  to  assist  less  fortunate 
countries.  In  the  beginning,  these  pro- 
grams were  based  on  the  need  to  help 
nations  which  were  physically  and  eco- 
nomically destroyed  or  gravely  injured 
by  the  ravages  of  World  War  II.  Then, 
we  began  to  expand  the  program  as  we 
caught  up  with  the  first  needs  of  the 
rehabilitation  program.  We  extended 
our  aid.  financial  and  military,  to  near- 
ly every  continent. 

However,  about  this  time,  waste,  in- 
efficiency, and  conflict  began  to  beset 
our  programs  of  foreign  aid.  Each  time 
these  deficiencies  were  exposed,  the  an- 
swer was  that  we  needed  to  send  more 
American  tax  dollars  to  correct  the  situ- 
ation. 


Mr.  President,  we  soon  saw  our  foreign 
aid  program  take  its  toll  of  various  seg- 
ments of  our  domestic  economy  as  prod- 
ucts for  which  we  had  set  up  the  dollars 
and  machinery  began  to  build  up  in  the 
recipient  nations  to  the  point  where  the 
only  outlet  was  our  own  US  domestic 
market.  Of  course,  with  the  low  labor 
costs  of  foreign  nations,  the  low  living 
standards  in  those  countries,  and  with 
subsidy  from  our  U.S.  Government  pro- 
grams to  these  nations,  our  domestic 
producers  were  placed  under  a  serious 
disadvantage.  In  time,  industrie.s  ^like 
mining,  lumbering,  and  agriculture  of 
my  own  State,  began  to  cut  back  as  [they 
could  not  effectively  compete  against 
this  use  of  American  tax  dollars  to  pro- 
duce competitive  products  abroad. 
Then,  many  mines  and  sawmills  closed, 
and  livestock  and  other  farm  activities 
were  curtailed.  Workmen  m  Idaho  and' 
other  States  lost  then-  jobs. 

Measures  have  been  introduced  to  give 
assistance  to  these  domestic  industries, 
but  to  no  avail.  Always  the  final  verdict 
has  been  rendered  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  this  or  that  type  of  relief 
measure  would  seriously  impair  our  ef- 
forts to  assist  foreign  nations.  If  this 
disregard  for  American  industry  con- 
tinues, we  will  either  have  Ho  see  our 
standard  of  living  go  down,  or  we  will 
have  to  move  even  further  toward  the 
welfare  state.  I  am  sure  no  true  Amer- 
ican wants  either. 

Many  of  the  unemployed  we  are  seek- 
ing to  help  today  have  become  dislocated 
because  of  our  foreign  aid  policies. 
Many  of  the  Government  subsidies  to 
domestic  industry  would  be  unneeded  if 
it  were  not  for  our  foreign  aid  progi-am. 
We  should  help  our  le.ss  fortunate  na- 
tions, but  It  IS  time  to  completely  reap- 
praise this  program  and  determine  how 
we  can  do  it  without  driving  taxpaying 
American  workmen  off  their  jobs. 

Oppositioti  to  foreign  aid  progral^s  is 
not  because  Americans  do  not  recognize 
the  psychology  and  necessity  of  main- 
taining some  semblance  of  cooperation 
among  free  nations.  Rather,  it  is  be- 
cause we  have  been  spending  these  huge 
simis  and  do  not  seem  to  be  making  any 
headway. 

Foreign  aid  opposition  is  growing  be- 
cause in  a  sense  we  are  expanding  aid 
instead  of  reaching  the  point  where  re- 
cipient nations  are  becoming  more  self- 
reliant  and  more  self-supporting.  If 
the  program  were  effective,  we  would  be 
cutting  down  on  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
gram instead  of  increasing  it. 

We  should  work  out  assistance  pro- 
grams that  will  increase  production  of 
materials  and  products  that  are  needed 
in  other  undeveloped  areas  of  the  globe. 
Why  should  we  continually  encourage 
foreign  development  that  can  find  its 
ultimate  market  only  in  the  United 
States? 

We  are  adequately  endowed  with  nat- 
ural resources,  high  living  standards, 
and  a  highly  skilled  working  force.  We 
are  leaders  in  the  free  world.  Let  tis 
encourage  efficient  foreign  aid  programs 
that  will  stimulate  trade  which  will  be 
beneficial  to  raising  the  standards  of 
living  of  the  less  fortunate  nation.s  with 
products    they    need.       The    American 


workman  has  been  sacrificed  long  enout^h 
on  the  altar  of  our  foreign  aid  fallacy 
which  has  only  one  answer  to  every  prob- 
lem: More  American  tax  dollars  with  no 
strings  attached. 


OUR  NATIONAL  CRISIS  AND  THE 
NEED  FOR  LIBERAL-CONSERVA- 
TIVE UNITY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr  President,  on  Monday 
evening  of  this  week  it  was  my  privilege 
to  address  a  meeting  of  the  Southern 
California  School  of   Anti-Communi.sm 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Sports  Arena,  the  ma.ssive  build- 
ing where  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention held  its  sessions  last  year.  It  was 
to  me.  a  very  impressive  demonstration 
of  the  eager  interest  that  exists  at  gra.ss- 
roots  level  in  the  central  problem  of  how 
to  deal  with  communism  While  I  did 
not  count  noses.  I  believe  that  there  were 
almost  7.000  people  present.  This  num- 
ber is  all  the  more  impressive  when  you 
consider  that  the  school  of  anticommu- 
nism  met  afternoon  and  evening  for  3 
successive  days. 

I  have  been  increasingly  disturbed  by 
the  bitterness  of  the  cleavage  between 
liberals  and  conservatives  in  this  country 
In  the  mortal  struggle  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  lib- 
erals and  conservatives  have  in  common 
are  far  more  important  than  the  opinions 
that  divide  them.  I,  therefore,  felt  that 
the  Los  Angeles  meeting  would  provide 
an  appropriate  platform  from  which  to 
discuss  the  need  for  liberal-conservative 
unity.  This,  accordingly,  was  the  main 
theme  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Record  at  this 
point,  a  copy  of  my  remarks  before  the 
Southern  California  School  of  Anti- 
Communism  on  Monday,  August  28. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Senator  Thomas  J  Dodd  Be- 
fore THE  Southern  California  School  of 
Anti-Communism.  Los  Angeles  Sports 
Arena.  Monday,  August  28,  1961 

OUR  national  crisis  and  the  need  for 
liberal-conservative   unity 

There  is  a  developing  mood  of  anger  and 
frustration  in  our  country  today,  and  there 
ought  to  be.  For  we  are  losing  round  after 
round  in  the  cold  war.  and  our  people  do 
not  like  it. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  II.  our  forces 
stood  triumphant  on  land  and  sea  and  in 
the  air.  We  had  at  our  command  the  might- 
iest array  of  military  power  In  history  The 
flags  of  freedom  were  unfurled  on  every 
continent. 

Had  we  the  understanding  and  the  will, 
our  diplomacy,  backed  up  by  this  military 
and  moral  power,  could  have  assured  the 
freedom  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia 
and  laid  the  basis  for  a  stable  peace  Of 
this  I  am  convinced. 

Yet,  the  past/16  years  have  witnessed  a 
calamitous  retreat  from  victory.  During  all 
these  years,  we  have  suffered  defeat  after 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  international  com- 
munism: we  have  retreated  from  position 
after  position:  we  have  committed  folly 
after  folly. 

Before  World  War  II  ended,  the  Baltic 
countries.  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 
were    formally   Incorporated   Into   the    terrl- 
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tx)ry  of  the  Soviet  Union  deRplte  our  pajjer 
protests  and  our  refusal  to  recognize  this 
annexation 

Two  years  after  hostilities  cea.sed.  Poland 
Hungary.  Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria  Rumania. 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Albania  had  been  lost 
to  communism,  despite  solemn  cuvenants 
assuring  the  people  of  these  countries  the 
rtght  to  determine  their  late  In  free  elec- 
tions East  Germany  similarly,  has  been 
turned  into  a  Soviet  satrapy 

In  1948,  we  st.<>od  by  unpot^r.i  und  in- 
effectual, and  watched  the  armies  of  Chinese 
communism  overrun  the  whole  of  mainland 
China. 

AJter  successfully  dealing  for  a  time,  with 
Communist  aggression  m  S<.)Uth  Korea,  and 
after  briefly  liberating  North  Korea  from 
the  Reds,  we  permitted  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists to  drue  us  out  o(  Nf)rth  Korea,  and 
stibmitted  Ignomituously  to  tins  defeat  In- 
evitably, the  Chinese  Reds  further  extended 
their  power  m  Asia  througli  the  conquest 
of  North  Vietnam  and  through  the  unchal- 
lenged consolidation  of  their  power  in  North 
Korea 

Perhaps  because  these  defeats  were  suf- 
tered  m  faraway  continents,  we  were  still 
disposed  to  feel  smug  and  secure  But  m 
December  19,58,  what  many  people  had  con- 
sidered imptissible  finally  came  to  pass 
Wliile  we  stood  by  in  confusion  and  dis- 
array and  apparent  helplessness,  a  C<imnni- 
nlsl  dictatorship  was  installed  on  the  ishmd 
of  Cuba,  only  90  miles  from  our  own  shores 
In  1959.  Tibet  was  brutjilly  annexed  by 
Communist  China,  despite  the  outraged  pro- 
tests of   freemen   throughout   the   world 

The  pfvst  year  has  witnessed  a  massive  in- 
crease in  the  scale  of  tlie  Communi.st  attack 
and  an   almost  incredible  arceleration  of  its 
tempo     For  the  free  world  it  hrus  been  a  pe- 
riod of  growing  daiiKpr 

Since  the  beginning  of  tins  year  alone 
there  has  been  the  fiasco  In  Cuba,  tiie  dis- 
aster In  Laos,  the  sealing  off  of  Eitst  Berlin 
and,  only  last  weeK  the  \lctory  of  Cheddi 
Jagan  and  his  Communist-dominated  Peo- 
ple's Progressue  Parly  in  the  Briiish  Guiana 
elections 

Everywhere  we  arc  on  the  defensive 
Everywhere  we  find  ourseUes  being  pushed 
back' 

We  have  retreated  s«j  far  that  we  now 
stand  pjerllously  clo.se  to  the  brink  of  total 
disaster.  Si>eaking  in  Paris  last  December. 
I  said  that  if  there  were  another  15  years 
like  the  previous  15  years,  there  would  be 
no  more  free  world  left  t(.i  defend  In  the 
light  of  what  has  happened  over  the  inter- 
vening 8  months  1  feel  compelled  to  revise 
this  timetable 

We  do  not  have  15  years  left  to  us  The 
next  5  years,  I  feel,  will  witness  a  series  o{ 
decisive  battles  between  communism  and 
the  free  world  The  outcome  of  these  battles 
Will  determine  for  centuries  to  come  whether 
m.Tnkind  is  to  live  in  freedt)m  or  in  slavery 
We  now  stand  with  our  back  to  the  preci- 
pice We  have  no  ground  to  give,  no  time 
to  lose,  no  margin  for  error 

It  Is  not  in  the  tradition  of  the  American 
people  to  accept  defeat,  or  to  respond  to 
threats  and  bullying  with  mere  paper  pro- 
tests Tliat  is  why  they  are  restne  t<xlay 
That.  I  believe,  is  why  yrui  are  here  today 
Our  people  are  convinced  that  the  trend 
must  be  reversed  and  can  be  reversed  In 
their  overwhelming  majority  they  believe 
that  we  must  stand  up  to  the  threat  of  Com- 
munist aggressloji  and  Communist  subver- 
sion, even  at  the  risk  of  war.  They  suffer 
from  a  sense  of  deep  frustration  because  they 
feel  that  something  is  wroi.g  but  do  not 
know  what  is  wrong 

If  this  national  dissatisfaction  can  be 
channeled  Into  concerted  action  to  restore 
the  supremacy  of  freedom,  it  will  be  a  na- 
tional blessing  But  If  this  sense  of  anger 
and  frustration  were  to  vent  itself  In  bitter 


feuding  between  liberals  and  conservatives 
here  at  home  It  would  b*-  a  national  curse 
This  we  must  seek  to  avert  and  this  is  why 
1   am  here  I.  >clay 

Ihls  situation  confronting  us  calls  im- 
peratively for  two  things: 

First  of  all  it  calls  for  a  frank  analysis  of 
the  les.sor.s  of  the  past  If  we  are  to  reverse 
the  trend  of  recent  years,  if  we  are  to  force 
the  Communist  world  back  on  the  defensive 
If  we  are  to  set  our  sights  on  the  victory 
tif  freedom  i>ver  t\ranny.  we  must  first  of  all 
restudy  tne  strategy  and  tactics  of  world 
Communism  and  we  mu.st  draw  all  the  hard, 
bitter  lesstJiis  of  the  postwar  era  We  must 
decide  where  we  have  erred  and  where  we 
have  failed  and  what  might  have  l>een  doiie 
to  avoid  these  failures  We  must  all  be 
brutally  frank  with  ourselves.  Nothing  less 
than  this  will  suffice 

Secondly.  I  believe  that  the  situation  calls 
imperatively  for  national  unity,  for  unity 
between  Democrats  and  Republicans,  liberals 
and  conservatives.  Catholics,  Protestants, 
and  Jews  When  I  speak  of  unity.  I  do  not 
mean  unity  for  the  sake  of  unity  I  mean 
unity  behind  a  program  designed  to  assure 
the  defeat  of  communism  and  the  world- 
wide triumph  of  freedom 

The  dlflerences  that  exist  within  c)ur  so- 
ciety are  important.  Inevitable  and.  indeed, 
proper  But  we  all  share  the  same  basic 
beliefs  in  freedom  and  Justice,  in  the  God- 
given  nature  of  mans  rights,  in  the  destiny 
of  our  country.  And  these  basic  beliefs  that 
unite  us  are  lO.CKX)  times  as  Important  as  the 
Controversies  that  divide  us. 

In  this  moment  of  grave  national  peril  we 
can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  exag- 
gerating our  political  differences,  of  racial  or 
religious  bigotry,  of  emotional  extremism  on 
tlie  right  or  emotional  extremism  on  the  left 

Although  there  Is  a  growing  recognition 
of  the  need  for  national  unity.  1  believe  that 
there  is  far  too  much  accusation  of  party  by 
party  and  group  by  group 

1  am  particularly  worried  by  the  growing 
bitterness  of  the  debate  between  our  liberals 
and  our  conservatives  In  speaking  about 
liberals.  I  do  not  mean  the  totalitarian  sym- 
pathizers of  the  Soviet  Union  who  disguise 
themselves  as  liberals,  and  in  speaking  at)out 
conser\at  ives.  I  do  not  mean  tho.«e  who  have 
so  completely  abdicated  their  belief  in  free- 
dom that  they  still  regret  the  defeat  of  na- 
zlsm  In  both  instances.  I  refer  to  the  great 
ma>s  of  decent  Americans  whose  adherence 
to  these  respective  philosophies  of  govern- 
ment falls  within  the  framework  of  the 
American  political  tradition. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example  of  the  price 
we  pay  for  this  suspicion  and  division  be- 
tween   liberals    and    conservatives 

FuT  several  months  there  has  been  lan- 
guishing m  a  pigeonhole  in  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  a  bill  that  would 
establish  a  Freedom  Academy,  desi^'ued  to 
train  thousands  of  free  world  leaders  in  the 
science  of  successfully  waging  the  cold  war 
against  communism 

Nothing  Is  more  demonstrable  than  the 
r.eed  for  this  legislation  Last  year  this  bill 
passed  the  Senate  but  failed  In  the  House 
becau.'^e  of  suspicions  by  hard  anti-Commu- 
nists there  that  the  Freedom  .Academy  would 
be  infiltrated  and  taken  over  by  pro-Commu- 
nists or  by  liberals  who  were  soft  on  commu- 
nism. And  this  year  the  bill  has  been  buried 
in  the  Senate,  largely.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, because  of  the  fear  of  liberals  that  the 
Freedom  .Academy  would  become  a  sort  of 
fortress  oi  militant  anticommunism.  manned 
by  conservative  thinkers. 

Thus  do  we  let  our  differences  rob  us  of 
the  unity  to  do  those  things  that  must  be 
done  If  we  are  to  survive  And  it  need  not 
be  so 

The  fact  is  that  on  the  question  of  com- 
munism and  how  to  deal  with  It.  neither 
Republicans  nor  Democrats,  neither  liberals 


nor  conservntives.  have  had  a  monopoly  on 

wisdom  or  on   folly. 

There  have  been  a  few  situations,  but  only 
a  very  few,  m  which  one  party  has  been  more 
right  than  the  other  There  have  been  other 
siiuiition-s  in  which  apparent  differences 
boiled  down  to  the  dismal  fact  that  both 
parties  were  wrong,  but  for  different  rea- 
sons But  by  and  large,  our  foreign  policy 
has  been  a  bipartisan   policy 

When  we  have  had  victories,  they  have  in- 
variably beei.  accomplished  with  bipartisan 
supp<jrt  When  we  have  blundered  with 
good  Intentions,  we  have  blundered  hand  m 
hand. 

When  we  have  suffered  defeat  or  accepted 
retreat,  the  policies  that  resvilted  in  failure 
have  in  most  cases  enjoyed  the  active  or  pas- 
sive support  of  both  parties 

As  for  the  acrimonious  debate  between 
liberals  and  conservatives,  as  I  see  the  m.at- 
ter.  there  is.  on  both  sides,  some  truth,  a  good 
deal  of  exaggeration,  and  far  too  much  self- 
righteousness 

There  are  some  conservatives  who  believe 
that  the  problem  of  communism  is  essen- 
tially a  problem  of  a  domestic  nature  and. 
If  we  could  get  rid  of  the  Communists  in 
government,  then  the  problem  of  commu- 
nusm  would  somehow  cease  to  exist.  They 
are  sometimes  disposed  to  look  up>on  liberals 
and  all  others  who  deny  this  thesis  as  abet- 
tors of  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  dangerous  oversim- 
plification 

Communism  is  a  massive  international 
movement  which  has  in  its  arsenal  many 
weapKjns 

Commvinism  means  the  Soviet  Army  and 
the  Chinese  Red  Army  and  all  the  other 
armies  that  march  under  the  hammer  and 
sickle 

It  means  Radio  Moscow  and  Radio  Pelplng 
and  a  prripaganda  network  a  hundred  times 
the  size  ol  the  combined  propaganda  re- 
sources of  the  free  world. 

It  means  a  science  of  political  warfare 
that  has  been  systematically  developed  m 
the  Red  academies  in  the  45  years  since 
benin   seized   power. 

It  means  scores  of  thousands  of  trained 
practitioners  of  political  warfare,  distributed 
through   every  country   in   the   world. 

It  means  proven  techniques  for  confusing 
public  opinion  in  the  free  world  and  every 
conceivable  device  for  exploiting  differences 
within  each  country  and  among  the  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world 

It  also  means  subversion  and  espionate 
and   infiltration  in  government 

But  the  point  I  want  to  emphasize  here 
Is  that  infiltration  in  government  is  only 
one  of  many  means  by  which  communism 
operates. 

Even  if  some  miraculous  method  could 
be  found  for  screening  every  last  Communist 
infiltree  out  of  government,  international 
communism  would  still  constitute  a  for- 
m.idable  menace  to  the  free   world 

But  tho.se  liberals  who  decry  all  talk  of 
communism  in  government  as  "witch  hunt- 
ing" are  just  as  wrong  as  those  conserva- 
tives who  see  in  It  the  only  real  or  the 
major  danger  to  our  society  Communist 
infiltration  m  government  has  been  a  very 
real  and  very  serious  problem,  and  it  will, 
I  am  convinced,  remain  a  problem  so  long 
as  there   is  a  Communist   movement 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  facts  from  the  record 

Alger  Hiss,  one  of  the  top  officials  of  our 
State  Department  was  convicted  of  perjury 
lor  denying  that  he  had  turned  over  secret 
State  Department  dcx:timents  to  Whittaker 
Chambers,  a  se:f-admitted  Soviet  agent 

Harry  Dexter  White,  the  No.  2  man  In  our 
Treasury  Department,  according  to  Incontro- 
vertible evidence  in  the  hands  of  the  FBI, 
was  also  a  Soviet  agent. 
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Frank  Ctoe.  onetime  assistant  to  White,  was 
compelled  to  resign  as  head  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  when  he  took  the  fifth 
amendment  In  reply  to  the  question:  "Are 
you  a  Communist  agent,  Mr.  Coe?"  He  la 
now  working  for  the  Chinese  Government. 

Laurence  E>ugE;an.  onetime  head  of  the 
Latin  American  Division  of  the  Department 
of  State,  was  also  identified  in  sworn  testi- 
mony as  a  member  of  the  Communist  net- 
work in  Government,  before  his  mysterious 
suicide  in  1952. 

And  for  every  one  of  these  Infiltrees  of  top 
rank,  there  were  a  dozen  infiltrees  of  lesser 
rank. 

Communist  infiltration  in  Government 
may  at  no  time  constitute  more  than  a  tiny 
fraction  of  1  percent  of  all  Government  em- 
ployees and  officials.  The  potential  danger 
of  such  an  infiltration,  however,  Is  obvious. 
It  will  never  be  able  to  take  over  the  Ameri- 
can Government  from  within,  as  some  e.xag- 
gerated  fears  have  had  it.  But  it  is  a  matter 
of  recoid  that  this  tiny  fraction  of  1  percent 
has  done  a  lot  of  damage  by  purveying  state 
secrets  to  the  Kremlin  and  by  misdirecting 
American  policy. 

In  July  1953  after  extensivp  hearinfrs,  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security 
Issued  a  report  on  "Interlocking  Subversion 
In  Government  Departments."  Speaking 
about  the  Communist  infiltrators  in  Govern- 
ment, this  report  stated:  "They  colonized 
key  committees  of  Congress.  They  helped 
write  laws,  conduct  congressional  hearings, 
and  write  congressional  reports.  They  ad- 
vised Cabinet  members,  wrote  speeches  for 
them,  and  represented  them.  They  staffed 
Interdepartmental  committees  which  pre- 
pared basic  American  world  policy.  They 
traveled  to  every  continent  as  emissaries  and 
representatives  of  the  American  people. 
They  attended  virtually  every  international 
conference  where  statesm.en  met  to  shape 
the  future." 

It  would  be  prudent  to  assume  that  Com- 
mvmist  infiltration  of  Gnvernment  offices 
did  not  come  to  an  end  with  the  Hiss  hear- 
ings and  the  hearings  held  over  the  next 
several  years.  It  would  be  prudent  to  as- 
stime  this  and  to  take  the  necessary  precau- 
tions. In  doing  so.  however,  we  mu.'=t  be 
careful  to  avoid  extremes  and  careful  to 
protect  the  civil  rights  of  Government  em- 
ployees. 

The  ultraliberal  extremist  and  the  ultra- 
conservative  extremist  in  a  sense  beget  and 
encourage  each  other. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  extremist  conserva- 
tive is  sometimes  too  prone  to  accuse  every- 
one with  whom  he  disagrees  of  being  a 
Communist  or  a  Communist  sympathizer. 
The  extremist  liber. il,  cm  the  otlicr  hand, 
is  able  to  use  every  untrue  or  unsubstan- 
tiated allegation  to  prove,  according  to  his 
own  lights,  that  communism  is  a  nonexist- 
ent menace  which  has  been  dreamed  up  by 
tlie  reactionaries,  and  to  defend  those  whose 
complicity  in  the  Communist  conspiracy  is 
unmistakable.  The  extremist  conservative 
reacts  in  turn  by  damning  all  liberals  as 
Pinks  and  crypto-Conimunists. 

And  so  it  moves,  in  a  vicious  circle. 

I  believe  that  the  extremists  on  both  sides 
have  received  far  more  attention  than  they 
merit,  perhaps  because  all  extremists  are 
vociferous,  and  because  extremism  is  news 
whereas  moderation  is  not  news.  Tliis  un- 
fortunate emphasio  on  the  extreme  elements 
on  both  sides  h;\s  had  the  effect  of  driving 
both  the  liberals  and  the  con.=;ervatives  fur- 
ther apart,  because  it  has  distorted  the  im- 
pression they  have  of  each  other. 

To  niy  conservative  friends  I  would  point 
out  that  party  labels  really  mean  very  little, 
that  conservatives  have  sometimes  been  very 
foolish  In  their  relations  with  the  Commu- 
nists and  that  liberals  and,  for  that  matter. 
Socialists,  have  often  conducted  themselves 
with  wi-sdom  and  courage.  Rather  than 
judging  any  man  on  the  basis  of  party  label, 


he  should  be  Judged  on  his  record  of  prin- 
ciple and  of  opposition  to  communism. 

It  was  one  of  the  great  liberal  .Senators  of 
our  time,  the  late  Robert  M.  La  Folletto,  Jr.. 
of  Wisconsin,  who  first  became  aware  of  the 
seriousness  of  Communist  infiltration  In 
government  and  brought  It  to  public  atten- 
tion. 

It  was  the  liberal  New  York  weekly,  the 
New  Leader,  which,  during  the  heyday  of  our 
wartime  alliance  with  the  Kremlin,  swam 
against  Government  policy  and  the  current 
of  editorial  opinion,  challenged  the  Valta 
and  Teheran  agreements  and  warned  agiilnst 
our  over'rustful  attitude  toward  our  Soviet 
allies. 

While  there  are  a  few  unions  In  our  cx)un- 
try  that  are  under  Communist  control,  and 
some  union  leaders  who  sutler  from  fuzzy 
thinking,  on  the  whole  you  will  find  more 
solid  understanding  on  the  subject  of  com- 
munism in  the  American  trade  union  aiiove- 
ment  than  you  will  in  any  other  major  stector 
of  our  society.  In  the  fight  against  com- 
munism. President  George  Meany,  in  particu- 
lar, has  sho'.vn  himself  a  .<;t.itesman.  an  artic- 
ulate spoke.'^man.  a  pillar  of  strength. 

It  was  a  tough,  old  European  Social  Djemo- 
crat,  Vaino  Tanner,  who  saved  Finland  ifrom 
commtinism  In  the  difficult  postwar  jears, 
while  the  Finnish  Agrarian  Party.  'A.hlch  was 
supposed  to  be  more  conservative,  collabo- 
rated with  the  Communists. 

In  Berlin,  the  free  world  has  been  fbrtu- 
nate  to  have  as  allies  and  spjokesmen,  first 
Mayor  Ernst  Router  and  now  Mayor  gillie 
Brandt,  both  of  them  Social  Democrats 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  the  lifting. 
Among  the  moderate  Socialist  statesmen  who 
have  played  an  otitstandmg  role  In  reslfetlng 
communism  in  Europe,  were  the  late  Etnest 
Bcvin  and  the  late  Herbert  MorrisOh  In 
Britain:  Paul-Henri  Spaak,  the  recent  Secre- 
t,ary  General  of  NATO;  Jules  Moch,  the!  first 
French  Interior  Minister  to  crack  down  seri- 
ously on  the  Communists;  and  Guiseppo  Sar- 
ragat,  the  leader  of  the  anti-Comnljunlst 
Socialists  in  It.'ily. 

I  would  ask  my  conservative  friends  to 
examine  and  weigh  the  record  of  Ulberal 
anticommunism  with  an  open  mind.  I  am 
confident  that.  If  they  do  so.  It  will  lead  them 
to  reappraise  the  possibilities  of  con«erva- 
tive-llberal  cooperation.  j 

To  my  liberal  friend,?  I  would  also  appeal 
for  less  self-righteousness  and  more  "toler- 
ance. The  liberals  may  lay  claim  tolmen 
like  George  Meany  and  Robert  La  Follette 
In  this  country  and  men  like  Mayor  Willie 
Brandt  and  Paul-Henri  Spaak  In  Etlrope. 
But  on  the  other  side  there  have  been  giants 
like  Winston  Churchill,  Premier  de  Gasperi 
of  Italy.  Chancellor  Adenauer  of  Gentiany, 
and  Gen.  Douglas  Mac.'Vrthur,  all  of  them 
conservatives. 

I  would  urge  the  liberals,  too.  to  show 
more  balance  in  their  political  attitudes. 
Few  of  them  will  challenge  the  stateiment 
that  communism  Is  the  great  menace  of 
otir  time,  that  the  Communists  are  (d&eats, 
liars,  and  murderers  and  that  they  arp  out 
to  cut  our  throats.  But  for  some  reason 
there  are  liberals  who  expend  a  htipdred 
times  more  energy  combating  rightwlng 
extremism  than  they  ever  seem  able  to  put 
forth  in  the  fight  against  communism., 

Show  them  an  extremist  movement  on 
the  right,  and  they  are  off  like  chargers, 
anxious  for  the  fray.  Show  them  a  Ipove- 
ment  like  the  Fair  Play  for  Ctiba  Committee, 
organized  under  Communist  direction  and 
with  Communist  financial  support  but!  still 
able  to  attract  and  mislead  thousands  of 
innocent  students,  and  these  selfsame  liber- 
als are  just  not  interested. 

This  completely  imbalanced  political  at- 
titude is,  I  am  afraid,  reflected  in  our  fress. 
If  It  is  a  matter  of  exposing  some  rtght- 
wing  extremist  movement  or  some  move- 
ment which  is  accused  of  rightwing  ex1}rem- 
ism.    many   of   our   newspapers   will   devote 


column  after  column  to  the  subject,  day 
after  day.  In  such  cases  they  display 
aniiizing  investigative  resources.  But  these 
Investigative  resources  lie  dormant  and  un- 
used whe:i  there  are  movements  like  the 
Pair  Flay  for  Cuba  Commltiee  waiting  to  be 
exposed.  And  when  committees  of  Congress 
expose  these  ComniuiuKt-front  movements 
for  what  they  are.  with  overwhelming  and 
incontrovertible  evidence,  the  reports  of 
these  committees  are  frequently  Ignored  or 
burled. 

I  report  this  to  you  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
perience. 

In  appealing  for  liberal-conservative  unity 
In  the  struggle  against  the  mortal  peril  tli.it 
confronts  us,  I  do  not  underestimate  the  dif- 
ficulties. There  are  ancient  prejudices  to 
be  overcome,  there  are  areas  where  agree- 
ment will  be  difficult  to  achieve.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  such  unity  is  possible  becau."* 
there  have  already  been  several  highly  suc- 
ce.<-sful  experiments  In  liberal-conservative 
unity  on  specific  Issues. 

Take  the  Issue  of  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  U.N.  This  Is  a  basic  issue  of 
principle  and  morality  on  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  from  the  first  been  united 
Congress  has  repeatedly  gone  on  record,  by 
unanimous  votes,  as  opposing  the  admission 
of  Red  China  to  the  U  N.  The  brcTd  unity 
which  exists  on  this  Is.sue  Is  fiirther  re- 
flected in  the  remarkably  representative 
membership  of  the  Committee  of  One  Million 
Against  the  AdmL^^slon  of  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations  On  the  roster  of  this  com- 
mittee you  will  find  names  as  diverse  as 
Gov.  Charles  Edison  and  the  late  Gen 
George  C.  Marshall,  Ambassador  Joseph  C. 
Grew  and  the  late  Ambassador  Warren  Aus- 
tin, Senator  Paul  Douglas  and  Senator  Styles 
Bridges.  It  Is  this  broad  Democratic-Re- 
publican, liberal-conservatl'.e  comjKisitlon 
that  has  made  the  Committee  of  One  Mil- 
lion  so  effective  an   organization. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example,  closer 
to  home.  During  the  forties,  the  Commu- 
nists were  able  to  establish  a  virtual  strangle- 
hold over  the  motion  picture  trade  unions. 
Recently  I  had  a  conversation  with  Roy 
Brewer,  one  of  the  courageous  trade  union 
offlrlals  who  helped  to  break  this  ytraiiprle- 
hold.  Mr.  Brewer  told  me  that  they  were 
successful  In  driving  out  the  Commtinlsts 
because  they  were  able  to  establish  an  antl- 
Communlst  coalition  that  embraced  both 
liberals  and  conservatives.  Without  this 
kind  of  unity,  he  said,  they  could  never 
have  succeeded. 

Now,  as  Ronald  Reagan  recently  told  the 
press,  the  Communists  are  again  crawling 
out  from  under  the  rocks  In  Hollywood,  and 
the  anti-Communist  forces  must  close  ranks 
once  again  or  risk  losing  the  ground  they  so 
painfully  gained. 

You  have  come  here  to  find  out  what  you 
as  private  citizens  can  do  to  combat  and  de- 
feat communism.  There  is  a  lot  that  you 
can  do. 

There  Is  a  Job  to  be  done  In  combating 
the  Communist  reinfiltration  of  HoUywcK>d 

But  even  more  Important  than  these 
things,  you  can  help  to  make  Government 
policy. 

Perhaps  more  th.an  In  any  other  country 
of  the  world,  the  people  of  America  have  the 
power  to  help  determine  Government  policy 
on  critical  issues. 

Before  you  do  any  of  these  things,  you 
must  Inform  yourselves.  You  must  attend 
lectures.  You  must  read  books  rocommend- 
ed  by  competent  authorities  on  communism 
You  must  engage  in  discussions  with  your 
friends.  You  must  give  this  matter  the  most 
serious  study  and  thought  of  which  you  are 
capable,  because  your  own  future  and  your 
country's  future  are  at  stake. 

You  mu?t  shtin  thi->se  who  are  prone  to 
damn  everyone  with  whom  they  disagree  as 
Communists,  or  who  impugn  the  motives  of 
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everyone  who  has  blundered  in  the  fight 
against  communism  For  there  are  very  few 
who  have  not  blundered,  even  among  our 
greatest  men  I  nm  reminded  of  the  fact 
that  It  was  Winston  Churchill,  himself  the 
soul  of  British  conservatism  and  one  of  the 
immortal  political  leaders  of  all  time,  who 
was  responsible  for  Installing  a  Communist 
reKime  in  Yugoslavia 

If  you  are  to  be  a  true  fighter  for  free- 
dom, you  must  shun  the  amateurs  and 
quacks  and  extremists,  whtwe  anil-Com- 
munlst  activities  only  compromise  the  causr 
c)l  anticommunism 

You  must  assiduously  attend  th.e  meet- 
ings of  the  trade  unions  and  of  the  other 
organizations  to  which  you  belong,  raise 
issues,  encourage  discussions,  and  submit 
proposals   and   resolutions 

You  must  try  to  remember  what  you  learn 
You  will  find  It  helpful  to  follow  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Internal  Security  and  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  You 
must  be  careful  about  your  facts  and  care- 
ful about  making  charges  nnd  allegntion.s 
that    you    cannot    prove    to    the    hilt 

You  must  be  tolerant,  and  err  on  the 
side  of  giving  pe<iple  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  We  must  all  endeavor  to  make  it 
as  e;isy  as  possible  for  those  who  have  Joined 
front  organizations  m  inni^enre  or  good 
faith  to  extricate  themsehes  from  their  as- 
sociations and  come  back  to  the  side  of  free- 
dom 

Finally,  you  must  make  your  views  known 
to  your  representatives  in  Congress,  and  to 
your  local  press  and  politicians 

We  must  all  give  our  utmost  to  the  .strug- 
gle because  we  are  now  passing  through 
the  deepest  and  most  perikms  perl(xl  in  our 
history 

I  would  be  less  than  fr.ink  with  yoti  it  I 
pretended  that  I  was  altogether  satisfied 
With    the  conduct    of   ovir    foreign    policy 

Foreign  policy  mtist  be  based  on  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  enemy  that  confronts 
us — and  by  our  successive  follies  and  suc- 
cessive defeat.s  under  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  administrations,  we  have  dem- 
onstrated that  we  do  not  have  this  under- 
standing Over  and  o\er  a^jain  we  ha\e  In- 
dulged in  pipe  dreams  and  wishful  thinking 
and  shied  away  from  the  hard  fact  that  we 
are  locked  In  a  life  and  death  struggle  with 
an  Incredibly  cunning,  ruthless,  and  totally 
evil  enemy. 

It  requires  resourcefulness  to  meet  the 
many-sided  aggressions  of  a  ruthless  and 
cunning  opponent  —  but  we  have  come  tip 
with  nothing  more  original  than  bigger  de- 
lense  budgets  and  bigter  foreien  spending 
programs. 

It  requires  courage  and  underst^indlnfj 
to  seize  the  initiative  to  challenge  the 
enemy,  to  exploit  every  opportunity  and 
press  every  advantage,  to  strive  unrelent- 
ingly for  the  worldwide  victory  of  freedom 
But  no  such  proposals  have  yet  l>een  made 
that  would  extricate  us  from  the  fatal  defen- 
sive posttire  of  the  postwar  period 

We  must  find  a  foreign  policy  that  will 
lead  us  to  victory  over  the  evil  forces  of 
communism,  because  the  alternative  to  this 
IS  the  static,  defensive,  do-nothing  foreign 
policy  that  has  led  us  from  disaster  to  dis- 
iister  since  the  cl<xse  of  the  war 

I  believe  we  can  find  common  ground  for 
such  a  foreign  policy  In  the  timeless  words 
ol  Tliomas  Jefferson:  "I  have  sworn  upon  the 
altar  of  CKxl  eternal  hostility  against  all 
forms  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man  " 
There  Is  no  reason  why  all  of  us.  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats,  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives, cannot  rededicate  ourselves  with  these 
words. 

If  we  so  rededicate  ourselves,  in  deed  as 
well  as  In  word.  I  am  confident  that  the 
American  people  and  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives can  devise  a   foreign   policy  that 


will  point  the  way  to  the  worldwide  triumph 
of  freedom 


OWEN  LATTIMORE 

Mr  DODD.  Mr  President,  on  Au- 
gust 22.  I  made  a  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Owen  Lattimore.  in  which  I 
quoted  fi-om  the  conclusion  of  the  report 
on  the  Institut*>  of  Pacific  Relations. 

Yesterday,  there  came  to  my  attention 
a  column  which  appeared  in  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  for  June  12,  1961,  which 
presented  some  highly  interesting  back- 
ground deahng  with  Lattimore's  efforts, 
going  back  to  1936.  to  persuade  the 
United  States  to  extend  diplomatic 
recognition  to  the  «^-called  Mongolian 
Peoples  Republic.  The  column  was  wnt- 
t^-n  by  Miss  Eklith  Kermit  Roosevelt,  a 
writer  who  has  shown  a  consistent  and 
remarkable  understanding  of  the  na- 
tuie  of  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  iii.serted  into  the  Record 
at  this  point,  the  text  of  Mi,ss  Roosevelt's 
column  111  the  Dallas  Morning  News  of 
June  12.  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  print.ed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

I.ATTIMORE    API'ROVAI     FOR    MONGOLIA    SCEN 

(By  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt  » 

The  news  that  the  United  States  is  willing 
to  recognize  Outer  Mongolia  should  delight 
Owen  Lattimore. 

Lattimore,  whom  the  full  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  characterized  as  "a  conscious,  ar- 
lu  ulate  instrument  of  the  Soviet  conspir- 
ac\ .  '  can  Justly  be  called  the  architect  of 
the  present  US  policy  toward  Outer  Mon- 
golia, 

Now  a  history  lecturer  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Lattimore  was  formerly  editor  of 
Pacific  Affairs,  the  international  quarterly 
published  by  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions. A  report  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  dated  July  2,  1952.  details  Lat- 
timore's activities  with  the  IPR.  a  group  it 
describes  as  a  vehicle  used  by  the  Com- 
munists to  orient  American  Far  Eastern  poli- 
cies  toward   Communist   objectives  " 

-According  to  testimony  furnished  this 
committee  by  Igor  Bogopolev.  formerly  of 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Office,  the  Soviet  foreign 
group  on  recommendation  by  Maxim  Lltvi- 
nov,  head  of  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office,  named 
Lattimore  as  its  agent  to  prepare  the  ter- 
rain" by  mobilizing  writers.  Journalists, 
and  other  people,  to  describe  for  the  Western 
World  the  progress  which  is  achieved  in  the 
M  .ngohan  Popular  Republic  " 

In  .^pril  1936,  while  attending  an  IPR 
meeting  in  Moscow  with  the  Soviet  section 
of  the  institute,  Lattimore  called  on  WllliEim 
C  Bullitt,  first  American  Ambassador  to  So- 
viet Ru.ssia  During  this  interview,  Latti- 
more urged  Bullitt  to  wire  President 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt  recommending  recog- 
nition of  Outer  Mongolia  as  an  Independent 
state.  The  Asian  affairs  expert  also  asked 
Bullitt  to  set  up  an  appointment  for  him 
with  Leon  Mlkhallovlch  Karakhan.  Soviet 
Vice  Commissar   for  Foreign   Affairs 

Here  it  is  pertinent  to  give  a  brief  run- 
down of  Karakhan's  role  In  the  establish- 
ment of  Mongol  independence  .\s  far  back 
.as  1921  the  Communists  set  up  a  Communist 
reptiblic  in  Outer  Mongolia  and  proceeded 
to  Infiltrate  gradually  the  Outer  Mongolian 
Army  and  police  force  with  GPU  agents 
(members  of  the  Soviet  secret  police  i  .  By 
1934.  all  that  remained  was  for  the  Soviet 
Government  to  liquidate  Mongol  leaders 
The  Soviet  Government  dispatched  Kara- 
khan as  its  fingerman. 


"After  all.  '  Karakhan  brazenly  told  Bullitt 
on  his  return,  "in  a  country  of  nomads  there 
are  only  300  or  400  pyeople  that  count,  and 
all  I  did  on  a  given  night  was  to  have  aboti". 
400  people  seized  by  tht  GPU  agents  in  the 
army  and  police  force,  and  I  had  them  shot 
before  dawn  and  installed  the  people  that 
the  SoMet  Government  wished  to  have  In- 
stalled and  Outer  Mongolia  is  iiow  com- 
pletely ruled  by  the  GPU  " 

What  Lattimore  and  Karakhan  actually 
sa.d  to  one  another  regarding  Mongolian  "in- 
dependence" 2  years  after  this  niassacre  is 
not  known  But  what  is  known  is  that  Latti- 
more continued  to  peddle  the  lie  of  Mon- 
golian atitonomy  in  his  writings,  lectuies, 
and  his  work  with  State  Department  policy- 
makers 

Summing  up  the  Lattimore  story,  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee  said 
The  indisputable  fact  that  Lattimore  knew 
Outer  Mongolia  was  Soviet  controlled  (hav- 
ing, indeed,  coo{>erated  with  the  very  persons 
who  were  exercising  control  over  It)  at  a 
time  when  he  was  representing  it  as  free  and 
independent,  was  one  of  the  many  facts 
which  demonstrated  to  the  subcommittee 
in  sharp  outline  that  Lattimore's  many  mis- 
representations were  not  proceeding  from 
Ignorance  or  confused  thinking." 

Today,  tlie  St<ite  Department  holdovers 
from  the  Lattimore  era  and  those  who  think 
like  them  are  continuing  these  misrepresen- 
uitlons  They  have  urged  the  establishment 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  Outer  Mongolia 
as  a  test  of  Independence  A  seat  In  the 
United  Nations  is  to  be  the  reward  of  a  dis- 
play of     the  attributes  of  independence." 

The  reason  given  now  is  the  same  one  Lfit- 
timore  gives  in  his  book,  "Solution  In  Asia," 
in  which  he  states  that  it  might  be  well  to 
recognize  Outer  Mongolia  and  give  it  a  seat 
In  the  UN  because  it  would  be  to  American 
interest  to  emphasize  that  Outer  Mongolia  is 
between  Communist  Russia  and  Communist 
China 

But  the  picture  of  Outer  Mongolia  as  a 
neutralist  rose  between  Communist  thorns 
has  no  basis  in  fact  In  emphasizing  com- 
mon goals.  Zhamsarangin  Sambu,  titular 
head  of  Outer  Mongolia,  said  in  1954  at  the 
fifth  annual  celebration  of  the  Peiplng 
regime 

"The  600  million  Chinese  people  •  •  • 
have  become  an  Important  factor  and  force 
in  the  mighty  camp  of  peace,  democracy,  and 
socialism  headed  by  our  common  friend,  the 
great   Soviet  Union  ' 


GRANDMA  MOSES  DAY 

Mr  JAVrrS  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  101st  birthday  of  Grandma  Moses, 
which  has  been  signalized  by  a  procla- 
mation by  Governor  Rockefeller,  of  New 
York,  declaring  September  7,  1961 
Grandma  Moses  Day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
proclamation  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  a  pa"t  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie 
Record,  as  follows: 

One  year  before  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War  a  little  girl  destined  for  unique  achleve- 
m.ent  and  renown,  w-is  born  "back  in  the 
green  meadows  nnd  wild  woods  on  a  farm  in 
Washingt<in  County.  NT"  The  quotation 
Is  in  her  own  words  Her  name  today  Is 
Anna  Mary  Robertson  Moses  We  all  admire 
and  lo\e  her  as  Grandma  Moses 

For  threescore  years  and  ten  she  carried 
on  the  work  of  a  farmer's  wife  and  mother 
of  11  children 

Then,  as  she  puts  it  herself,  she  started 
to   paint  m   her  old  age,  although  she  had 
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previously  painted  "little  pictures  for  Christ- 
mas gifts  and  things  like  that." 

Everybody  knows  what  happened  with  the 
canvases  that  Mrs.  Moees  created  for  her 
own  pleasure.  The  world,  in  Emerson's 
words,  "beat  a  path  to  her  door."  There  Is 
no  more  renowned  artist  in  our  entire  coun- 
try today. 

So  it  becomes  us,  the  people  of  the  Empire 
St.ite.  to  salute  Grandma  Moses  on  the  oc- 
casion of  her   101st  birthday. 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do 
hereby  proclaim  September  7,  1961,  as 
Grandma  Moses  Day  in  New  York  State. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  privy  seal 
of  the  State  at  the  capitol  in  the  city  of 
Albany  this  21st  day  of  August  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1961. 

Nelson  A.  RocKEnxLER. 

By  the  Governor : 

Wn.LIAM    J.     RONAN.  ^ 

Secretary  to  the  Governor. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  here  is 
an  extraordinary  life,  known  to  all  Amer- 
icans, of  a  fine  American  woman,  who 
did  not  paint  until  she  was  over  80, 
and  who  has  now  been  acclaimed  as  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  artists  in  our 
country  and  the  world. 

I  think  we  would  want  to  signalize 
this  extraordinary  life,  which  has  now 
encompassed  more  than  a  century,  with 
its  tremendous  productivity  and  artistry 
and  its  inspiration  to  everyone  who  is 
over  21. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  there  further 
morning  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  there  is 
no  further  morning  business,  morning 
business  is  closed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  agreement  which  has  been 
reached,  the  Senate  is  now  to  proceed 
to  the  call  of  the  Legislative  Calendar. 
But  before  doing  so,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   CALENDAR 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  under  the  pre- 
vious order,  there  be  a  call  of  the  cal- 
endar beginning  with  Order  No.  770, 
H.R.  7154. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Did  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  say  commencing 
with  Order  No.  770? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  proceed  with  the 
call  of  the  calendar. 


REGULATION  OF   DOGS   IN   THE 
DISTRICT   OP  COLUMBIA 

The  bill  (HJl.  7154)  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colvim- 
bia  to  regulate  the  keeping  and  rimning 


at  large  of  dogs  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


SCHOOL  CENSUS  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF    COLUMBIA 

The  bill  'S.  560)  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  compulsory 
school  attendance,  for  the  taking  of  a 
school  census  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes."  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sctiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  c/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1  of  article  II  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance, for  the  taking  of  a  school  census 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  February  4,  1923  (43 
Stat.  807,  sec.  31-208.  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  1951  edition),  is  amended  (1)  by  ttrik- 
ing  therefrom  "all  children  between  the  ages 
of  three  and  eighteen  years  permanently  or 
temporarily  residing  in  the  District  Of  Co- 
lumbia, and  annually  thereafter  or  %$  fre- 
quently" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "all 
children  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
permanently  'ir  temp'jrarily  residing  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  frequently;"  and  (2) 
by  Inserting  immediately  after  "the  ((chool 
attended  by  him."  the  following:  "wbjether 
such  school  is  public  or  private". 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BOARD 
FOR  CONDEMNATION  OF  INSANI- 
TARY BUILDINGS 

The  bill  (S.  563  >  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  create  a  Board  for  the 
Condemnation  of  In.sanitary  Buildings 
in  the  District  of  Columbia."  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engro.ssed  for  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion I  d )  of  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  create  a  Board  for  the  Condemnation 
of  Insanitary  Buildings  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
May  1,  1906  (34  Stat.  157;  title  5,  chap- 
ter 6.  District  of  Columbia  Code.  1951  edi- 
tion) ,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
"same  manner  as  general  taxes  are  cijlected 
in  the  District  of  Columbia",  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "manner  provided  In  section 
7  of  this  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (ai  Section  7  of  said  Act.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  i  1  »  by  striking  "tn  the 
same  manner  as  general  taxes  are  collected  In 
the  District  of  Columbia",  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "as  provided  In  thi.s  section",  and 
(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  said  section  the  following: 
":  Provided  further.  That  the  taxes  author- 
ized to  be  levied  and  collected  under  this  Act 
may  be  paid  without  interest  within  sixty 
days  from  the  date  such  tax  was  levied.  In- 
terest of  one-half  of  1  per  centum  for  each 
naonth  or  part  thereof  shall  be  charged  on  all 
unpaid  amounts  from  the  expiration  of  sixty 
days  from  the  date  such  tax  was  le'.ied.  Any 
such  tax  may  be  paid  In  three  equal  install- 
ments with  Interest  thereon.  If  any  such 
tax  or  part  thereof  shall  remain  unpaid;  after 
the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date 
such  tax  was  levied,  the  property  against 
which  said  tax  was  levied  may  be  sold  for 
such  tax  or  unpaid  portion  thereof  with  in- 
terest and  penalties  thereon  at  the  next  en- 


suing annual  tax  sale  in  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  Scune  conditions  as  property 
sold  for  delinquent  general  real  estate  taxes, 
if  said  tax  with  interest  and  penalties  there- 
on shall  not  have  been  paid  In  full  prior  to 
said  sale". 

(b)  Any  tax  levied  pursuant  to  such  Act 
approved  May  1,  1906.  as  amended  by  the 
Act  approved  August  28,  1954,  which  was 
levied  after  the  effective  date  of  such  Act  of 
Aut^ust  28,  1954.  and  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  shall,  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  Interest  thereon,  be  deemed  to 
have  been  levied  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
this  section. 

Sec.  3.  Section  10  of  such  Act  as  amended, 
is  amended   to  read   as  follows: 

"Sec  10.  (a)  Any  notice  required  by  this 
Act  to  be  served  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  served  when  served  by  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing methods:  (a)  when  forwarded  to  the 
last  known  address  of  the  owner  as  recorded 
In  the  real  estate  assessment  records  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  registered  or  certi- 
fied mall,  with  return  receipt,  and  such  re- 
ceipt shall  constitute  prima  facie  evidence 
of  service  upon  such  owner  if  such  receipt 
Is  signed  either  by  the  owner  or  by  a  person 
of  suitable  age  and  discretion  located  at  such 
address:  Provided.  That  valid  service  upon 
the  owner  shall  be  deemed  effected  if  such 
notice  shall  be  refused  by  the  owner  and 
not  delivered  for  that  reason;  or  (b)  when 
delivered  to  the  person  to  be  notified;  or 
(c)  when  left  at  the  usual  residence  or  place 
of  business  of  the  person  to  be  notified  with 
a  person  of  suitable  ae:e  and  discretion  then 
resident  or  employed  therein;  or  (di  if  no 
such  residence  or  place  of  business  can  be 
found  in  Uie  District  of  Columbia  by  rea- 
sonable search,  then  if  left  with  any  person 
of  suitable  age  and  discretion  employed  at 
the  office  of  any  agent  of  the  person  to  be 
notified,  which  agent  hns  any  authority  or 
duty  with  reference  to  the  land  or  tenement 
to  which  said  notice  relates;  or  lei  if  any 
such  notice  forwarded  by  registered  or  cer- 
tified mail  be  returned  for  reasons  other 
than  refusal,  or  if  personal  service  of  any 
such  notice,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  can- 
not be  effected,  then  if  published  on  three 
consecutive  days  in  a  daily  newspaper  pub- 
Ushed  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  (fi 
if  by  reason  of  an  outsUanding  unrecorded 
transfer  of  title  the  n;ime  of  the  owner  in 
fact  cannot  be  ascertained  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt,  then  if  served  on  the  owner  of 
record  in  a  manner  hereinbefore  provided 
Any  notice  to  a  cori>oration  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  to  have  been 
served  on  such  corporation  if  served  on  the 
president,  secretary,  treasurer,  general  man- 
ager, or  any  principal  officer  of  such  cor- 
poration in  the  manner  herelnbelure  pro- 
vided for  the  service  of  notices  on  natural 
persons  holding  property  In  their  own  right: 
and  notices  to  a  foreign  corporation  shall, 
for  tiie  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  to 
have  been  served  if  served  personally  on  any 
agent  of  such  corporation,  or  if  left  with 
any  person  of  suitable  age  and  discretion 
residing  at  the  usual  residence  or  employed 
at  the  usual  place  of  business  of  such  agent 
In  the  District  of  Columbia." 

(b)  In  case  such  notice  is  served  by  any 
method  other  than  personal  service,  notice 
shall  also  be  sent  to  the  owner  by  ordinary 
mail. 


REMOVAL  OF  DANGEROUS  OR  UN- 
SAFE BUILDINGS  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

The  bill  (S.  557)  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  the  Conirais- 
sioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
remove  dangerous  or  unsafe  buildings 
and  parts  thereof"  was  considered,  or- 
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dercd  to  be  entjrossed  for  a  third  readme. 
was  read  the  third  tune,  and  passed,  as 
follows. 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  How^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
.Amen  i  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  re- 
move dangerous  or  unsafe  buildings  and 
parts  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved March  I,  1899  (30  Stat.  923,  as 
.amended;  title  5.  ch.  5,  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  1951  edition  I.  is  amended  by  striking 
the  term  "inspector  of  buildings"  wherever 
such  term  appears  therein  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Commissioners".  The  first  sen- 
tence of  the  first  section  of  stich  Act.  as 
.amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  "his  opin- 
ion" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "their 
opinion"  and  by  striking  "he  shall"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "thty  shall". 

Sk:.  2.  The  first  section  of  such  Act.  as 
amended  (sec.  5-501.  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  1951  edition),  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"The  term  "Commlsfloners"  means  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
sitting  as  a  board  or  the  agent  or  agents 
designated  by  them  to  perform  any  function 
vested  in  said  Commissioners  by  this  Act." 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  such  Act.  as  amended 
(sec.  5-503,  District  of  Columbia  Code.  1951 
edition).  Is  amended  by  striking  the  third 
sentence    thert'from 

Sec  4  The  second  sentence  of  section  4  of 
such  Act,  as  amended  (pec.  5-504.  District  of 
Columbia  Code.  1051  edition),  is  amended 
by  striking  "bear  interest  at  the  rale  of  10 
per  centum  per  annum  until  paid,  and  be 
carried  on  the  regular  tax  rolls  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  shall  be  collected  in  the 
manner  provided  for  the  collection  of  gen- 
eral taxes"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "be 
collected  In  the  manner  provided  in  section 
6  of  this  Act." 

Sec  5  Such  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  sections  immedi- 
ately iifter  section  4,  reading  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5  The  Commissioners  shall  determine 
the  cost  and  cxpen.se  of  any  work  performed 
by  them  vinder  the  authority  of  the  first 
four  sections  of  this  .'Vet.  Including  the  cost 
of  making  good  damage  to  adjoining  prem- 
ises I  except  such  as  may  have  resulted  from 
carelessness  and  wlllftU  recklcsinc-ss  in  the 
demolition  or  removal  of  any  structure)  less 
the  amount.  If  any,  received  from  the  sale 
of  old  material,  and  shall  assess  Fuch  cost 
and  expense  upon  the  lot  or  ground  whereon 
such  structure,  excavation,  or  nuisance 
stands,  stood,  was  dug.  was  located,  or 
existed,  and  this  amount  shall  be  collected 
In  the  manner  provided  In  section  6  of  this 
Act  Any  person,  corporation,  partnership, 
syndicate,  or  company  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  first  three  Boctions  of  this  Act 
who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  ar.y 
act  required  by  surh  pectlfiiis  Fii.Tll  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $50  for  each 
and  every  day  said  person,  corporation, 
partnership,  syndicate,  or  company  fails  to 
perform  any  act  required  by  such  sections. 

"Sec.  6.  Any  tAX  authorized  to  be  levied 
»nd  collected  under  this  Act  naay  be  paid 
without  interest  within  sixty  days  from  the 
date  such  tax  was  levied.  Interest  of  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  for  each  month  or 
part  thereof  shall  be  charged  on  all  unpaid 
amounts  from  the  expiration  of  sixty  days 
from  the  date  such  tax  was  levied.  Any 
such  tax  may  be  paid  in  three  equal  in- 
stallments with  Interest  thereon.  If  any 
such  tax  or  part  thereof  .'^hall  remnln  un- 
paid after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from 
the  date  such  tax  wiis  levied,  the  prop>erty 
against  which  said  tax  was  levied  may  be 
sold  for  such  tax  or  unpaid  portion  thereof 
with  Interest  and  penalties  thereon  at  the 
next   ensuing  annutil   tax   sale  In  the  same 


manner  and  under  the  same  condiUons  as 
property  sold  for  delinquent  general  real 
estate  taxes,  if  said  tax  with  Interef^t  and 
penalties  thereon  shall  not  have  been  pa:d  in 
full  prior  to  said  sale." 

Sec  6.  Section  5  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(sec  5  505,  District  of  Columbia  Code,  1951 
edition)  is  renumbered  "Sec  7."  and  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  notice  required  by  this 
Act  to  be  served  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  served  when  served  by  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing methods:  (1)  when  forwarded  to  the 
la5t  known  address  of  the  owner  as  recorded 
In  the  real  estate  assessment  records  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  by  registered  or  certi- 
fied mail,  with  return  receipt,  and  such  re- 
ceipt shall  constitute  prima  facie  evidence  of 
service  upon  such  owner  if  such  receipt  is 
signed  either  by  the  owner  or  by  a  pyerson  of 
suitable  aee  and  discretion  located  at  such 
addrrrs:  Provided.  That  valid  service  upon 
the  owner  sh  ill  be  deemed  effected  If  such 
notice  shall  be  refused  by  the  owner  and  not 
delivered  for  that  reason:  or  (2)  when  de- 
livered to  the  person  to  be  notified:  or  (3) 
when  left  at  the  usual  residence  or  place 
of  business  of  the  person  to  be  notified  with 
a  person  of  suitable  age  and  discretion  then 
resident  or  employed  therein;  or  (4i  if  no 
such  residence  or  place  of  business  can  be 
found  In  the  District  of  Columbia  by  reason- 
able search,  then  if  left  with  any  person  of 
suitable  age  and  discretion  employed  at  the 
office  of  any  agent  of  the  person  to  be  noti- 
fied, which  agent  has  any  authority  or  duty 
with  reference  to  the  land  or  tenement  to 
which  said  notice  relates:  or  (3i  if  any  such 
notice  forwarded  by  registered  or  certified 
mail  be  returned  for  re<isons  other  than  re- 
fusal, or  if  personal  service  of  any  such 
notice,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  cannot  be 
effected,  then  if  published  on  three  consecu- 
tive days  In  a  dally  newspaper  published  In 
the  District  of  Columbia;  or  (6i  if  by  reason 
of  an  outstanding  unrecorded  transfer  of 
title  tlie  name  of  the  owner  In  fact  cannot 
be  .ascertained  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt, 
then  if  served  on  the  owner  of  record  In  a 
manner  hereinbefore  provided.  Any  notice 
to  a  corporation  shall,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  be  deemed  to  have  been  served  on 
such  corporation  if  served  on  the  president, 
secretary,  treasurer,  general  manager,  or  any 
principal  officer  of  such  corporation  in  the 
manner  liereinbefore  provided  for  the  serv- 
ice of  notices  on  natural  persons  holding 
property  In  their  own  right;  and  notices  to 
a  foreign  corporation  shall,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  be  deemed  to  have  been  served 
If  served  personally  on  any  agent  of  such 
corporation,  or  if  left  with  any  person  of 
suitable  age  and  discretion  residing  at  the 
usual  residence  or  employed  at  the  usual 
place  of  business  of  sucli  agent  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"(b)  In  c.^se  such  notice  Is  served  by  a:  y 
method  other  than  personal  service,  a  copy 
of  such  notice  shall  also  be  sent  to  the  own- 
er by  or'linary  mail." 

Sec.  7  Such  Act.  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  a  new  section  Immediately  after 
section  7,  as  renumbered  by  this  amendatory 
Act,  reading  as  follows: 

■  Sec  8  \Vh'='never  the  Commi«-sloners  find 
th.at  any  building  or  part  of  n  building,  st.s:- 
Ing,  or  other  structure,  or  anythlniT  attached 
to  or  connected  with  any  building  or  other 
structure  or  excavation  shall  cause  a  build- 
ing to  be  unsafe  for  human  occupancy,  liiey 
shall  give  notice  of  such  fact  to  tlie  owner  or 
other  person  having  an  Interest  In  such 
building,  and  to  the  occupant  or  occupant.s 
thereof.  If  within  five  di^ys  after  such  notice 
has  been  served  upon  such  owner  or  other  in- 
terested person,  such  building  or  part  thereof 
h.as  not  been  made  safe  for  human  occu- 
p.ancy,  the  C-ommissicners  may  order  the  use 
of  such  building  or  part  tlicre<^f  discontinued 
tmtll  It  has  been  made  safe-  Provided,  That 


if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  the 
unsafe  condition  of  the  building  or  part 
thereof  Is  such  as  to  be  Imminently  danger- 
ous to  the  hfe  or  limb  of  any  occupar.t.  the 
Commissioners  may  order  the  immediate 
dlscontlnuance''-cf  the  use  of  such  building 
or  part  thereof.  Any  person  occupying,  or 
permitting  the  occupancy  of,  such  building 
or  part  thereof  in  violation  of  such  order  of 
the  Commissioners  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $300  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
thirty  days.  ' 

Sec.  8.  Section  6  of  Euch  Act.  as  amended. 
Is  renumbered  "Sec   9." 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  DIVISION  OF  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 

The  bill  <S.  1328)  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  junior  college  division 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers 
College  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  c-^srmbled.  That  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  hereby  authorized  to  establish  a  junior 
college  division  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Teachers  College  \nhich  shall  offer  a  two- 
year  program  leading  to  the  degree  of  as- 
sociate in  arts,  which  degree  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  granted  upon  certification 
by  the  president  and  faculty  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Teachers  College  that  all  re- 
quirements for  the  granting  of  such  degree 
have  been  met. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Bo.-^rd  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, is  authorized  to  establish  and  determine, 
from  time  to  time,  tuitijn  rates  fur  students 
at  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College. 
Including  the  Junior  college  division  thereof: 
Prorided,  That  all  moneys  received  for  tui- 
tion payments  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
Treastiry  to  the  credit  of  the  general  reve- 
nues of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  with  the  approval  of  tlie 
C-Dmmissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  establish,  and  deter- 
mine, from  time  to  time,  fees  to  be  paid  by 
students  at  the  District  of  Columbia  Teach- 
ers College,  including  the  junior  college  di- 
vision thereof,  and  receipts  from  such  fees 
shall  be  deposited  into  a  revolving  fund  t  t 
be  known  as  "District  of  Columbia  Teachers 
College  student  fund"  in  a  private  depository 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  fund  shall 
be  available,  without  fiscal  year  limitation. 
for  such  purposes  as  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  D.strict  of  CoUimbia  shall  approve, 
and  the  Board  of  Education  is  autnorized, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  make 
all  necessary  rules  coucerniug  Cep  jsits  into, 
and  withdrawn'.s  from,  such  fund. 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Di.'^- 
trict  of  Columbia  is  authorized  to  promulgate 
fucli  rules  and  regulations  a?  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  the  first 
day  of  July  following  its  approval. 


I 


WASHINGTON    HOME    FOR 
FOUNDLINGS 

The  bill  H.R  6798'  to  amend  the  act 
incorporating  the  Washington  Home  for 
Foundlings  and  to  define  the  powers  of 
said  corporation  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
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COUNTERCLAIMS  AND  CROSS - 
CLAIMS  OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA MUNICIPAL  COURT 

The  bill  (H.R.  3222  i  to  amend  section 
4iai  of  the  act  of  April  1,  1942,  so  as  to 
confer  jurisdiction  on  the  municipal 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  over 
CPiiain  counterclaims  and  cross-claims 
ill  any  action  in  which  such  court  has 
initial  jurisdiction,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  -ind  passed. 


HEIGHT    OF    BUILDINGS    IN    THE 
DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

TIk'  bill  'S.  1529'  to  amend  the  act 
putitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  height 
of  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia," 
V  as  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Br  it  cnactrd  by  the  Srnalr  and  //oi/sr  o/ 
P.rprc-icntiitivrs  oj  Oic  United  StatC!  of 
A'nrnrti  ni  Co'icr'r-.-  a<--mbU'd,  That  p;ira- 
praph  .i  of  section  5  of  the  Art  eiitliled  "An 
Act  to  regulate  the  height  of  buildings  in 
tiie  District  of  Columtaia ',  ;tppro\ed  Jvine  1. 
1910.  as  amended  (36  Stat.  452:  43  Stat.  961; 
.sec  ,5-405.  D.C  Code.  1951  edition),  is 
iimended  by  striking  u\er  eight  .storicb  in 
height  or" 


DISTRICT    OF   COLUMBIA    HEALING 
ARTS    PRACTICE   ACT 

The  bill  I  H.R.  8032'  to  amend  the 
Healing  Arts  Piactice  Act,  District  of 
Columbia,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  lead  the  thiid  time, 
and  passed. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  ACT  FOR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA,  SECTION  35. 
CHAPTER  III 

T)ie  bill  I  H.R.  7044  1  to  amend  section 
35  of  chapter  III  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Act  for  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


LIFE    INSURANCE    ACT   OF    THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  bill  I  H.R.  6495)  to  amend  the  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  thiid  time,  and 
])assed. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE ACT  AND  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  FIRE  AND  CASUALTY 
ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  liic 
bill  IS.  2356)  to  amend  the  act  known  as 
the  "Life  Insurance  Act"  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  act  known  as  the 
"Fire  and  Casualty  Act"  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  had  been  reported 
tiom  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  amendments,  on  page  1, 
line  7,  after  the  word  "applicant",  to 
sLrike  out  "who  files  with  or  otherwise 
submits,  orally  or  in  writing,  to  the 
Superintendent  any  false  statement  un- 


der oath  shall,  in  '  and  insert  "who  will- 
fully files  with  or  otherwise  submits  to 
the  Superintendent,  orally  or  in  writing, 
any  material  statement,  knowing  such 
statement  to  be  false,  shall,  in",  and  on 
page  2.  at  the  beainning  of  line  17.  to 
strike  out  "an  expiring  license,  files  "fr'ith 
or  otherwise  submits  orally  or  in  wiiiting 
to  the  Superintendent  any  false  stjate- 
ment  under  oath"  and  insert  "an  exipir- 
ing  license,  willfully  files  with  or  other- 
wise submits  to  the  Superintentjent, 
orally  or  in  writing,  any  material  stete- 
ment  under  oath,  knowing  such  stjate- 
ment  to  be  false.";  so  as  to  make  thfi  bill 
read: 


Ike  the  bu 
and   Ao!/< 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  anct  «|o!/sr 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statifs  of 
Ainc'ii-a  in  Congress  assembled.  That'sec- 
•ions  26  and  29  of  chapter  II  of  the :  Life 
Insur.mce  Act  approved  June  19,  1934,  a.s 
j-nended  (48  Stat  1139,  1141;  sec.  3B-425 
and  sec.  35  428  DC.  Code,  1951  ed.jT  are 
hereby  amended  by  adding  after  the  second 
sentence  of  each  such  section  the  following: 
"Any  such  applicant  who  willfully  files  with 
or  otherwise  submits  to  the  Superintertpent, 
orally  or  in  writing,  any  material  stateriient. 
knowing  such  statement  to  be  false,  ihall 
in  addition  to  any  other  penalty  prescribed 
by  law,  be  guilty  of  perjury  and  subjtrtlo 
the  penalties  thereof." 

Skc.  2.  The  second  sentence  of  section  32 
of  chapter  II  of  the  Fire  and  Casualtw  Act 
approved  October  9,  1940.  as  amende^  (54 
Stat.  1078;  sec.  35-1336.  DC  Code.  1951  ed  i. 
IS  amended  to  read:  "The  person  to  Whom 
the  license  may  be  issued  shall  tile  »*orn 
answers,  subject  to  the  penalties  of  petlJiiry. 
to  such  iiiterrogatories  as  the  SuperiiMend- 
cnt  may  require." 

Sec.  3.  Section  35  of  chapter  II  of  said 
Fire  and  Casualty  Act,  as  amended  (5+ Stat. 
1079;  sec.  35  1339,  DC.  Code,  1951  etj  ) .  is 
•imended  by  adding:  "Any  applicifnt  who.  in 
conr.ection  with  such  application  foi'  re- 
newal of  an  expiring  license.  wiUfulljf  files 
with  or  otherwise  submits  to  the  Super- 
intendent, orally  or  in  writing,  any  ma'  erial 
statement  under  oath,  knowing  such  ttate- 
nieiit  to  be  false,  shall,  in  addition  ti  any 
other  penalty  prescribed  by  law.  be  tuilty 
of  perjury  and  subject  to  the  peiiilties 
thereof."  | 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to] 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engitisscd 

for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  ^hird 

timf  arid  passed. 


BILLS   PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  )S.  902'  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  19581  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  announced  as 
next  m  order. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Over.  Mr.  President, 
by  request.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over 

The  bill  S.  836'  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act.  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Over,  Mr  P^'esi- 
dent,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Thf  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


H.    SMITH    NATIONAL    HISTORICAL 
SITE,  ARK. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  coiisider  the 
bill  'H.R.  32  >  authorizing  the  establish- 


ment of  the  H,  Smith  National  Histori- 
cal Site  in  the  State  of  Aikansas.  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  with  an  amendment  on 
page  2,  line  17,  after  the  word  Rcns- 
ter".  to  insert  a  colon  and  'Proiidcd 
further.  That  lands  purchased  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
shall  be  within  the  exterior  boundaries 
of  the  following  described  tracts  of  land: 

"A  three-sided,  approximately  0  3-acre 
tract  about  250  feet  eastward  of  the 
easterly  abutment  of  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific Railroad  bridge  over  the  Arkansas 
River,  boiuided  on  all  sides  by  railroad 
right-of-way  100  feet  wide,  approved  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  May  2. 
1887.  as  delineated  on  the  plat  of  West 
Fort  Smith  'Choctaw  Nation),  approved 
by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
August  3.  1904.  and  filed  June  24.  1911, 
and  being  block  2  thereon. 

"A  tract  of  land  beginning  at  the  in- 
tersection of  the  easterly  right-of-way 
line  of  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco Railroad  and  the  northerly  line 
of  Garland  Avenue:  thence  easterly 
along  the  northerly  line  of  Garland  Ave- 
nue to  its  intersection  with  the  westerly 
line  of  Third  Street;  thence  northerly 
along  the  westerly  line  of  Thud  Street 
to  its  intersection  with  the  southerly  line 
of  Rogers  Avenue;  thence  westerly  along 
the  southerly  line  of  Rogers  Avenue  to 
its  intersection  with  the  westerly  line 
of  Second  Street;  thence  northerly  along 
the  westerly  line  of  Second  Street  to  the 
northeasterly  corner  of  property  of  the 
Arkansas  Warehouse  Company;  thence 
westerly  along  the  northerly  property 
lines  of  the  Arkansas  Warehou.sc  Com- 
pany and  of  the  city  of  Fort  Smith 
I  known  as  the  commissary »  to  the  east- 
erly right-of-way  line  of  the  Saint  Louis 
and  San  Francisco  Railroad .  thence 
southerly  along  the  easterly  neht-of-way 
line  of  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco Railroad  to  the  point  of  beginning.  ' 

The  amendment  w?,s  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


BILL   PASSED   OVER 

The  bill  'H.R  6974'  to  amend  .section 
607)  b»  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  as  amended,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Over,  Mr  President, 
as   not   properly   calendar   business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  pa.ssed  over. 


CASKET  FLAG  F"OR  DECEASED 
MEXICAN  BORDER  SERVICE  VET- 
ERANS 

The  bill  'HR  1098'  to  amend  .section 
901  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  that  a  flag  shall  be  furnished  to 
drape  the  casket  of  each  deceased  veteran 
of  Mexican  border  service,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  'HR.  5486'  to  prohibit  the 
examination  m  District  of  Columbia 
courts  of  any  mmi.^ter  of  religion  in  con- 
nection wiih  any  ctimmurucation  made 
to  him  in  his  professional  capacity  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  jiarty  to  the  com- 
munication, was  announced  as  next  m 
order. 

Mr.  PONG  Over,  by  request,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
bill  will  be  pas.sed  over 


to  be  placed  in  a  paying  class,  be  Increased 
In  the  svim  of  $1,193  67. 


AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGE 
CONTROL  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  con.sider  the 
bill  I  H.R.  256^  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcohulic  Beverage  Control 
Act.  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  tlie  D. strict  of  Columbia, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  4,  line  22. 
aft^r  the  word  "display",  to  strike  out 
"for"  and  insert  "or". 

The  anu  ndiiuiu  was  agreed  to, 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  tlie  bill  to  be  read  a  th:rd 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  tlie  t),ird  tim^  and 
passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  476'  to  e.'^tabhsh  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  in  the  State  of 
Cahfornia,  and  for  oilier  purixiscs,  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Over.  Mr.  President, 
as  not  properly  calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


FORT   SHAW   DIVISION.    SUN    RIVER 
PROJECT    MONTANA 

The  bill  iS.  2132'  to  approve  the  re- 
vised June  1957  reclassification  of  land 
of  the  Fort  Shaw  division  of  the  Sun 
River  pro.iect.  Mor.tana,  and  to  autlionze 
the  modification  of  the  repayment  con- 
tract with  Fort  Shaw  Irrigation  District, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  cngro.ssed 
for  a  third  rcadin::.  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas."^ed.  as  follows; 

Be  It  enacted  bv  the  Senate  a'ld  //ou'-r  of 
licpT^rntatT  P^  of  the  Vntted  States  of 
America  in  Congrf«,s  assembled.  That  the 
June  1957  reclassification  of  land  of  the  Fort 
Shiiw  division  of  the  Sun  Kiver  project,  Mon- 
tana, as  revised  In  Scpleniber  1959,  is  ap- 
proved 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized, pursuant  to  article  8(1)  of  the  Act 
of  August  4.  lf>39  (5;?  Stat  1187'.  to  modify 
the  contractual  obligation  of  the  Port  Shaw 
Irrigation  District  by  dcdurting  from  such 
obligation  the  amount  of  the  unmatured 
construction  charges  aa  of  the  date  of  this 
Act  against  live  liundred  thiriy-one  and 
seventy-seven  oue-hundredihs  acres  cUtSbified 
in  a  paying  chxss  under  the  Art  of  May  25, 
1926  (44  Stat  636  i .  and  found  tu  be  perma- 
nently unproductue;  and  the  coniiaclu.il 
obligation  of  tlie  Fort  Shaw  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict shall,  by  reason  of  a  finding  that  tliirty- 
four  and  seventy-four  one-hundredths  acres 
of  land,  previously  cla.ssed  as  permanently 
improductlve.  pc^sess  sufflcicnt  productivity 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  ',S.  2422'  t<)  establish  the 
White  House  as  a  national  monument, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Over.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  ovt  r 


EVAGELOS   MABLEKOS 

The  bill  <S  235)  for  the  relief  of 
Evagelos  Mablekos,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  cn£.'ros.sed  for  a  third  read- 
irvj.,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honsc 
of  Reprcsentatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  pro\lslons  of  paragraph 
(19)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Evagelos  Mablekos  may 
be  issued  an  Immigrant  visa  and  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence If  he  Is  found  to  be  otherwise  admis- 
sible under  the  provisions  of  such  Act:  Pro- 
iidcd.  That  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to 
grounds  for  exclusion  under  such  paragraph 
known  to  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  At- 
torney General  prior  to  the  dat*  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act 


KABALAN   FARRIS 

The  bill  (S.  2070'  for  the  relief  of 
Kabalan  Farris  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  TTiat,  for  the 
jjurposes  of  the  Act  of  September  22.  1959 
(Public  Law  86-363).  Kabalan  Farrijs  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  within  the  pur\lew  of  section 
4  of  that  Act. 


A.MFLIA   ANDRLOLI   D  ATTORRE 

The  bill  'H.R.  1337)  for  the  relief  of 
Amelia  Andreoli  DAttorre  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  tune,  and  pas.sed. 


BENJAMIN  SCHOENFELD 

The  bill  'HR,  21 IL  for  the  relief  of 
Benjamin  Schocnfeld  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  tlurd  reading,  was  read  ti.e 
third  time,  aiid  passed. 


WOLFGANG  STRESEMAN'N 

The  bill  I  H.R.  5054'  for  the  relief  of 
Wolfgang  Stresemann.  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  lead  the 
third  time,  and  pas.«;ed. 


DR. FERENC  DOMJAN  AND  OTHERS 

The  bill  (H.R  5180'  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Ferenc  Domjan  and  others,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 

read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  LINES,  LTD., 
AND  OTHERS 

The  bill  (H,R,  5321'  for  the  relief  of 
American  President  Lines,  Ltd.,  Nitto 
Shosen  Co..  Ltd..  and  Koninklyke  Java- 
China-Paketraart  Lijnen  N.V.  (Royai  In- 
terocean  Lines) .  was  coiisidered.  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  thud 
time,  and  passed. 


DAVID  C,  THOMAS  AND  OTHERS 

The  bill  'H.R.  5G47)  for  the  rehtf  of 
Dftvid  C.  Thomas,  Robert  W.  Barber,  Mil- 
ton A.  Chace,  and  Richard  F.  Turner. 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  thii'd  read- 
in?.  v.as  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ANDREW  TELESFOR  KOSTANECKI 

The  bill  (H.R  7707'  for  the  relief  of 
AndiTw  Telesfor  Kostanccki.  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  t-o  a  ti;ird  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MRS.  RENEE  DERI 

The  Senate?  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  1537'  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Renee 
DtMi,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judicial  y.  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  affr  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert : 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Irr.mi^raT.fin 
and  Nationality  Act,  Mrs.  Re;:ee  Den  fcha:i 
be  held  and  considered  to  lia\e  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  ei^.- 
actment  of  this  Act  upon  p,ayment  ol  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  tlie  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Attorney  General  shall  reduce 
by  one  number  the  number  of  refueees  who 
may  be  paroled  into  the  United  State?  pur- 
suant to  sections  1  and  2iai  of  the  Act  oi 
July  14.  1960  (74  Stat,  504  i  .  dur.ng  the  fis>al 
ye;ir  er.cimg  June  30.  19G2. 

The  amendment  was  aereed  to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.s,sed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


PEDRO  A    GENERAO  ANTD  TEODORA 
FLORES  GENERAO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1846'  for  tl.c  relief  of  Pedro  A. 
Generao  ar.d  Tcodora  Flores  Generao. 
which  liad  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judic:ary,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1.  line  4.  after  the  word 
Act",  to  strike  cut  '  Pedro  A.  Generao 
and  Teodora  Flores  Generao"  and  in- 
sert "Pedro  Adan  Generao";  in  line  8. 
after  the  word  "visa",  to  strike  out  "fees" 
and  insert  ''fee";  in  line  9.  after  the 
word  "such",  to  strike  out  "aliens"  and 
insert  "alien",  m  line  11.  after  the  word 
"deduct",  to  .'^trlke  out  "the  required 
numbers"  and  insert  "one  number";  on 
pace  2.  line  1.  after  the  word  "quota", 
to  strike  out  "or  quotas",  and  in  line  2. 
aft^r  the  word  "quota",  to  strike  out 
"or  quotas  are  available"  and  insert  "is 
available",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  tie  Senate  end  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America    in    Covgrcs..    assembled.    That,    for 
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tlie  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Pedro  Adan  Generao  shall  be 
lield  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided Tor  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota-control 
officer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the  ap- 
propriate quota  for  tlie  first  year  that  svich 
quuta  is  available. 

The  amencimenls  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pedro  Adan 
Generao." 


REAR  ADM.   CARL  H.  COTTER 

The  bill  (H.R.  4639)  for  the  relief  of 
Rear  Adm.  Carl  H.  Cotter,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  8466)  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  siding  in  the 
vicinity  of  Taylor  Street  NE..  District 
of  Columbia,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  FONG.     Over.  Mr,  Pi-esident, 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER,     The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


MARITAL     PROPERTY     RIGHTS     IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  bill  (H.R.  7265  >  to  amend  the 
code  of  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
.'^o  as  to  provide  a  new  basis  for  deter- 
mining certain  marital  property  rights 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  readinc:  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


PRACTICE  OP  PHYSICAL   THERAPY 
IN   THE   DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  bill  <S.  1762 »  to  regulate  the  prac- 
tice of  physical  therapy  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrprr:ientatives  of  the  Un-ted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Physical  Therapists 
Practice  Act". 

DEFINITIOXS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(at  The  term  "Commissioners"  means  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Kitting  as  a  board,  or  their  authorized  ftgent 
or  agents. 

ibi  The  word  "she"  and  the  derivatives 
thereof  shall  be  construed  to  include  the 
word  "he"  and  the  derivatives  thereof. 

(c)  The  term  "physical  therapy"  means 
the  treatment  of  human  disability,  injury, 
or  disease  by  supervised  therapeuMc  pro- 
cedures embracing  the  specific  scientific  ap- 
plication of  physical  measures  to  secure  the 
iimctional  rehabilitation  of  the  human  body. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  au- 
thorizing a  physical  therapist,  whether  reg- 
istered   or   not,    to   practice   medicine,   oste- 


opathy, chiropractic,  naturopathy,  or  jany 
other  form  or  method  of   healing.  j 

(di  The  term  "piiysical  therapist"  nutans 
a  person  wlio  practices  physical  therapy  un- 
der the  prescription,  supervision,  and  direc- 
tion of  a  person  licensed  to  practice  uajider 
the  Healing  Arts  Practice  .Act  of  the  Disrtrict 
of  Coltmibia.  approved  February  27,  |1929 
(45  Stat.  1326) .  as  amended.  I 

(ei  The  word  "State"  or  "States"  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  any  territory  of  the 
United  .States  and  the  Commonwealtt^  of 
Puerto   Rico. 


EXEMPTION     FROM     REGISTRATION       I 

Sec  3  This  .^ct  shall  not  apply  to' 
person  employed  in  the  District  of  Coliit^bia 
by  the  Federal  Government  or  any  agency 
thereof  while  such  person  is  acting  irj  the 
discharge  of  her  official  duties. 


any 


REGISTRATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  No  person  shall  practice  pfiysi- 
cal  therapy  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  un- 
less ( 1 )  she  is  duly  registered  in  accordfc.nce 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  (3)  is 
exempted  from  such  registration  by  the 
terms  of  this  Act. 

lb)  No  person  not  registered  in  accorc^mce 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  unlest  ex- 
empted from  registration  by  the  terras  of 
this  .Act.  sliall.  directly  or  indirectly,  (1) 
represent  herself  to  be  so  registered  ot  (2) 
represent  herself  to  be  certified,  liceusail,  or 
authorized  to  practice  physical  therapyl 

I  c  )  No  person  shall  use  in  connectlonj'Pith 
her  name  the  words  "physical  therapist", 
"physiotherapist",  "physical  therapy  t?ch- 
nician",  or  use  the  Initials  "P.T.".  "P.TjT.". 
"R  P.T  ",  or  any  other  letters,  word.«,i  ab- 
breviations, or  insignia  indicating  or  inQ|ply- 
ing  that  she  is  a  registered  physical  therapist. 
unless  such  person  is  a  holder  of  a  valid 
registration  vinder  this  Act. 

id)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit 
any  per.son  duly  licensed  or  registered  let  the 
District  of  Columbia  tinder  any  othef  |  Act 
from  engaging  in  the  practice  for  whic&i  she 
IS  duly  registered  or  licensed.  I 

(ei  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  apply  toi  any 
person  licensed  under  the  Healing  Arts  I^rac- 
tice  .^ct  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  lujr  to 
any  employee  of  any  such  person  wotting 
under  his  immediate  supervision  and  direc- 
tion in  his  private  office,  provided  no  Such 
employee  shall  hold  herself  out,  or  otherwise 
represent  herself  to  be  a  physical  therapist. 


OF     COMMISSIONERS 

Commissioners     are     htt-eby 
power    and    authoriW    to 


lUll 

I 


POWERS 

Sec.     5.     The 
vested    with    full 

delegate,  from  time  to  time,  to  their  desig- 
nated agent  or  agents,  any  of  the  func«iions 
vested  m  them  by  this  Act. 

EST.ABLISHMENT     OF     BOARD 

Sec  6.  The  Commissioners  may  estapilish 
a  physical  therapists  examining  boai*^  to 
perform  any  of  the  functions  vested  ini  the 
Commissioners  by  this  Act,  and,  If  so  eatab- 
lished,  such  board  shall  be  composed  of^ftich 
persons  possessing  such  qualifications  aB  the 
Commissioners  shall  determine.  Tlie  Com- 
missioners are  authorized  to  prescribe,  the 
Terms  of  office  of  members  of  such  boardjand 
to  fix  the  compensation  of  such  nierrtbers. 
The  Comm.issioners  may  appoint  as  members 
of  such  board.  Federal  and  District  govern- 
ment employees,  and  such  members  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  as  board 
members,  and  any  such  member  shall  not  be 
debarred  by  such  membership  from  employ- 
ment in  the  Federal  or  District  governments 
not  Inconsistent  with  her  duties  as  a  board 
member.  Any  board  member  may  receive 
her  compensation  as  a  board  member  as  well 
as  any  retirem.ent  pay,  retirement  compensa- 
tion, or  annuity  to  which  she  may  be  en- 
titled on  account  of  previous  service  rendered 
to  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia governments. 


POWERS   AND  Dt'TIES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commissioners  are  au- 
thorized to  adopt  from  time  to  time  and 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provlstons  of  this  Act.  The  Com- 
missioners shall  maintain  a  register  of  all 
persons  registered  as  physical  therapists. 
The  Commissioners  shall  maintain  a  register 
of  approved  schools  which  they  deem  afford 
adequate  training  in  physical  therapy 

(b)  The  Comniissioners  may  n-^ake  such 
studies  and  Investigations,  and  obtain  or  re- 
quire the  furnishing  of  such  information  un- 
der oath  or  affirmation  or  otherwise,  as  they 
deem  necessary  or  proper  to  assist  them  in 
prescribing  any  regulation  or  order  under  this 
Act.  or  in  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  regulations  and  orders 
thereunder.  For  such  purposes,  the  Commis- 
sioners may  administer  oaths  and  affirma- 
tions, may  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wltnes.ses 
and  the  production  of  document*  at  any 
designated  place.  In  the  event  of  con- 
tumacy or  lefusnl  to  obey  any  such  sub- 
pena or  requirement  under  this  section,  the 
Commissioners  may  make  application  to  the 
municipal  court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  an  order  requiring  obedience  thereto. 
Thereupon  the  court,  with  or  without  notice 
and  hearing,  as  It  in  Its  discretion  may  de- 
cide, shall  make  such  order  as  Is  proper  and 
may  punish  as  a  contempt  any  failure  to 
comply  with  such  order  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (ci,  section  5, 
of  the  Act  of  April  1.  1942  (56  Stat.  193. 
chapter  207;  sec  11  756(c),  DC  Code,  1951 
edition). 

REGISTRATION 

Sec.  8.  The  Commissioners  shall  register  as 
physical  therapists  all  applicants  who  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners 
their  fitness  for  registration  under  the  terms 
of  this  Act.  The  Commissioners  shall  l.ssue 
to  each  person  registered  a  certificate  of 
registration,  which  shall  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  right  of  the  p>erson  to  whom  it 
is  issued  to  represent  herself  as  a  registered 
physical  therapist,  and  authorized  to  practice 
as  such  under  this  Act. 

REGISTRATION  WITHOUT  EXAMINATION 

Sec.  9.  The  Commissioners  shall  register  as 
a  physical  therapist,  without  examination, 
any  physical  therapist  who  is  at  least  twenty 
years  of  age  and  of  good  moral  character  and 
who  presents  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioners  that  she  was,  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  practicing  physical 
therapy  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a 
period  of  two  years  Immediately  preceding 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  and  that  she 
( 1 )  has  graduated  from  an  approved  school 
of  physical  therapy  listed  in  the  register  of 
approved  schools  or  (2)  received  comparable 
training  or  expyerience  in  the  practice  of 
physical  therapy  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioners. Application  for  registration  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  made  on  or  before 
the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

REGISTRATION    AFTER    EXAMINATION 

Sec.  10.  The  Commissioners  shall  pass  up- 
on the  qualifications  of  applicants  for  regis- 
tration, provide  for  and  conduct  all  exam- 
inations, determine  which  applicants  have 
sticcessfully  passed  the  examination  and 
duly  register  such  applicant*.  To  be  eligible 
to  be  examined  for  registration  as  a  physical 
therapist,  an  applicant  must  meet  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

(a)   Be   at   least   twenty   years   old. 

lb)    Be  of  good  moral  character. 

(c)  Be  in  good  physical  and  mental 
health,  as  certified  by  a  physician  licensed  to 
practice  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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(di  Be  a  graduate  of  an  approved  scho<il 
of  physical  therapy  listed  m  the  register  of 
approved  schools,  or  possess  comparable  edu- 
cational qualifications  as  deternuned  by  the 
Commissioners. 

The  examinations  specified  In  this  section 
shall  t)€  conducted  at  stich  times  and  places 
as  the  Commiss, oners  may  determine,  and 
notice  of  time  and  place  of  such  examination 
shall  be  published  not  less  than  thirty  days 
before  the  first  day  of  e.ich  examination  in 
one  or  more  newsp.tpers  of   local  circulation. 

The  examination  shall  embrace  such  cov- 
erage of  the  following  subjects  to  determine 
the  applicant's  qualification:  The  applied 
sciences  of  anatomy,  neuroanatomy,  kinesi- 
ology, physiology,  jiatholrigy  physics;  "phy.^l- 
cal  therapy"  as  defined  in  this  Act,  applied 
to  medicine,  neurology,  orthopedics,  pediat- 
rics, psychiatry,  surgery,  medical  ethics, 
technical  procedures  in  the  practice  of  "phys- 
ical therapy"  is  defined  in  this  Act. 

RECiPEOcrry 

Sec  11  Any  applicant  who  hfis  practiced 
physical  therapy  and  ha*  been  registered, 
certified,  or  licensed  as  such  in  any  State 
may  upon  proof  of  good  moral  character,  be 
registered  without  examination,  provided  the 
applicant  has  graduated  from  a  school  of 
physical  therapy  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioners or  has  recei\ecl  competent  com- 
parable training  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioners  It  is  intended  tliat  the 
st,<indards  of  education  and  training  required 
lor  registration  tinder  this  section  shall  be 
substantially  equivalent  to  those  required 
for  registration  pursuant  to  section  10  of  this 
Act.  This  section  shall  be  construed  to  ap- 
ply only  to  candidates  from  States  which 
ivdmlt  registered  physical  therapists  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  without  examination 

RENEWAL    OF    REGISTRATIO.N 

.Sec  12  fa)  Every  registered  physical 
therapist  engaged  in  or  who  pro])r>ses  to  en- 
page  In  the  practice  of  physical  therapy  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  hereby  required 
to  register  with  the  Commissioners  annual- 
ly. Any  registrant  who  allows  her  registra- 
tion to  laj»e  by  failing  to  renew  the  regis- 
tration annually  may  be  reinstated  by  the 
Commissioners  by  showing  cause  satisfactory 
to  the  Commissioners  for  such  failure  and 
upon  payment  of  all  required  fees  The  Com- 
missioners are  authorized,  after  public  hear- 
ing, to  change  from  time  to  time  the  period 
for  which  registration  or  renewal  thereof 
may  be  issued 

(bi  Any  person  registered  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  but  not  so  practicing  in 
the  District  of  Columljia  shall  give  written 
notice  of  such  fact  to  the  Commissioners. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  notice,  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  place  the  name  of  such  per- 
son upon  the  nonpract icing  list  While  re- 
maining on  such  list  such  person  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  payment  of  any  renewal 
fee  and  shall  not  hold  herself  out  as  a 
registered  physical  therapist  nor  practice 
as  such  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Ap- 
plication for  renewal  of  registration  and 
payment  of  renewal  fee  for  the  current  yc.-ir 
shall  be  made  to  the  Commissioners  by  any 
such  person  desiring  to  resume  practice  as 
a  registered  physical  therapist 

DENIAL,     REVOCAnON.     AND     BITSPENSION     OF 
RBGISTR.\TION 

Sec  13  The  Commissioners  are  authorized 
and  empowered  to  deny,  revoke,  or  suspend 
any  registration  or  crriifirate  cif  renewal  of 
registration  issued  by  the  Commissioners  or 
applied  for  in  accordance  witli  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  If  the  applicant  or  holder  there- 
of— 

(1)  has  been  guilty  of  fraud  or  deceit  in 
procuring  or  attempting  to  procure  any  reg- 
istration or  renewal  thereof  provided  for 
in  this  Act; 


I  2  I  h;is  been  convicted  of  a  crime  involving 
moral  turpitude; 

i3i  is  an  intemperate  consumer  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  or  is  addicted  to  the  use  of 
habit-forming  drugs: 

i4i  has  been  guilty  of  unprofessional  con- 
duct: 

I  5)  has  willfully  violated  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  or  rules  or  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Commissioners  pursuant 
to  authority  contained  in  this  Act; 

(6)  is  mentally  incompetent: 

(7)  Is  guilty  of  undertaking  to  treat  ail- 
ments of  human  beings  other  than  by  phy- 
sical therapy  as  authorized  by  this  Act.  or  the 
undertaking  to  practice  physical  therapy 
Independent  of  the  prescription,  and  direc- 
tion of  a  person  appropriately  licensed  to 
practice  under  the  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  or 

(8)  is  otherwise  professionally  Incapaci- 
tated. 

Provided.  That  such  denial,  revocation,  or 
suspension  shall  be  made  only  upon  specific 
charges  in  writing  A  copy  of  any  such 
ch.irges  and  at  least  ten  days'  notice  of  the 
hearing  of  the  siime  shall  be  mailed  to  the 
holder  of  or  applicant  for  such  reglf^tration, 
addressed  to  her  at  her  last  known  address 

COVRT    REVIEW 

Sec  14  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  final 
decision  or  final  order  o;  the  Commissioners 
denying,  suspending,  or  revoking  any  regis- 
tration, or  renewal  of  registration  issued  or 
applied  for  under  this  Act  may  obtain  a  re- 
view thereof  In  the  municipal  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  may 
seek  a  rcMew  by  the  tJnited  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
of  any  judgment  of  the  municipal  court  of 
a{>eals  entered  pursuant  to  Its  review  of  any 
such  decision  or  order,  all  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (f)  of  section  7  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved April  1,  1942.  as  added  by  the  Act 
approved  August  31.   1954   (68  Stat    1049). 

UNALTIIORlZED    PRACTICE     OF    PHYSICAL 
THERAPY 

Sec  15  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son in  the  District  of  Columbia  to— 

(a)  sell  or  fraudulently  obtain  or  furnish 
any  diploma,  license,  certificate  of  registra- 
tion, or  record  required  by  this  Act:  or  re- 
quired by  the  Commissioners  under  author- 
ity of  this  Act.  or  aid  or  abet  in  the  selling, 
fraudulently  obtaining.  or  furnishing 
thereof. 

(  b  I  practice  physical  therapy  under  cover 
of  any  diploma,  certificate  of  registration, 
or  record  required  by  this  Act  or  required  by 
the  Commissioners  under  authority  of  this 
Act,  illegally  or  fraudulently  obtained  or 
signed  or  issued  unlawfully  or  under  fraudu- 
lent  registration: 

(CI  use  in  connection  with  iier  name  any 
designation  tending  to  imply  that  she  is  a 
regl.-tered  physical  therapist  unless  duly 
registered  under  provisions  of  this  Act, 

(d)  practice  physical  therapy  during  the 
time  her  registration  shall  be  suspended  or 
revoked, 

PRACTICE    OF    RFCIPTERED    PHYSICAL     THFP.APISTS 

Sec  16  A  person  registered  tinder  this 
Act  as  a  physical  therapist  shall  not  treat 
htiman  ailments  by  physical  therapy  or 
otherwise  except  under  the  prescription  and 
direction  of  a  person  duly  licensed  or  reg- 
istered under  tlie  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act 
of  the  District  of  Columbia 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  17  Any  person  who  shall  violate  the 
provisions  of  section  4,  15.  or  16  of  this  Act 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $500 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  thr.n  one 
year,  or  both. 


CONDt'CT    OF    PROSECfTIONS 

Sec.  18  (a)  Prosecutions  for  violations  of 
any  provisions  of  section  4.  15.  or  16  of  this 
Act  shall  be  conducted  In  the  name  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  m  the  municipal  court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  the  Corpora- 
tion   Counsel    or   any   of   his   assistants. 

( b )  It  shall  be  necessary  to  prove  in  any 
prosecution  or  hearing  under  this  Act  only 
a  single  act  prohibited  by  law  or  a  single 
holding  out  or  an  attempt  without  proving 
a  general  course  of  conduct  in  order  to  con- 
stitut«  a  \ioIation. 

rZTS    AND    CHARGES 

Sec.  19.  (a)  The  C^-immissioners  are  au- 
thorized and  em}X)wered.  after  a  public 
hearing,  to  fix  and.  from  time  to  time  in- 
creare  or  decrease,  fees  for  any  services  ren- 
dered under  this  Act.  The  Commissioners 
shall,  pursuant  to  this  section,  increase,  de- 
crease, or  fix  fees  in  such  amounts  as  will,  in 
the  iudrtrnent  of  the  Commissioners,  approxi- 
mate the  costs  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  administering  tills  Act:  Prortdcd.  That  no 
fee  shall  be  Increased,  decreased,  or  fixed 
except  aft<>r  a  public  hearing. 

(b).Upoii  the  chanse  of  a  registration 
period  Vs  authorized  by  subsection  la)  of 
section  12  the  fee  for  registration  or  renewal 
of  registration  shall  be  prorated  on  the  basis 
of   the  tim.c  covered. 

(CI  All  moneys  collected  for  fees  and 
charges  made  pursuant  to  authority  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  District  of 
C(jlumbla 

SEVERABILITY 

Sec  20  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance, is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act,  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  and  circumstances,  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  21  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  expenses  of  administering 
and  carrying  out  the  ])urposes  of  this  Act 

REORGANIZATION 

Sec  22.  Mothine  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested  lu 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 5  of  1952  1 66  Stat  824).  The  per- 
formance of  any  function  vested  by  this  Act 
in  the  Board  of  Commi'^sioners  or  In  any 
office  or  agency  under  the  Jurisdiction  and 
control  of  said  Board  of  Commissioners  may 
be  delegated  by  said  Board  of  Commissioners 
in  accordance  with  section  3  of  such  plan 

EFTECTIVE     DATT: 

Sec  23  This  Act  shall  toke  effect  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  after  funds  are  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  administering  the 
provisions  of  this  Act 


TISSUE  B.ANKS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  '  S.  2321'  to  encotirage  and  aid  the 
divclopnient  of  reconstructive  medicine 
and  surgery  and  the  development  of 
mcdicosurgical  research  by  authorizing 
the  licensing  of  ti.s.sue  banks  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  by  facilitating  ante- 
mortem  and  postmoi'tem  donations  of 
hiunan  tis,sue  for  tissue  bank  purpose.s, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
repoited  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  '\\ith  amendments, 
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on  page  3.  line  4,  after  the  word  "per- 
sons," to  strike  out  "holding  valid  li- 
censes as  physicians  or  osteopaths"  and 
insert  "duly  licensed  or  duly  registered 
as  physicians";  on  page  5,  line  10,  after 
the  word  "Any",  to  strike  out  "physician, 
osteopath,"  and  insert  "physician";  on 
page  6,  line  2,  after  the  word  "any",  to 
strike  out  "physician,  osteopath,"  and 
insert  "physician";  on  page  8,  line  6,  af- 
ter "Sec.  10.",  to  insert  "Movement  and 
Disposition  of  Tissue  by  Tissue  Banks."; 
on  page  9,  line  1,  after  "Sec.  11.",  to  in- 
sert "Removal  of  Tissue  Immediately 
After  Death.";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
8.  to  strike  out  "or  osteopath  licensed" 
and  insert  "duly  licensed  or  duly  regis- 
tered"; in  line  22,  after  "Sec  12.",  to  in- 
sert "Exemption  of  Licensed  Undertak- 
ers I'rom  Act.";  on  page  10,  line  12,  a'ter 
"Sec.  13.",  to  insert  "Coordination  of  Act 
with  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5.",  and 
in  line  22,  after  "Sec.  14.",  to  insert 
"Effective  Date.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congras  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Colum- 
bia Tissue  Bank  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Statement  of  Policy  and  Pttr- 
posE. — Because  of  the  rapid  medical  progress 
in  the  field  of  tissue  preservation,  tissue 
transplantation,  and  tissue  culture,  and  be- 
cause It  is  in  the  public  Interest  to  aid  the 
development  of  this  field  of  medicine,  it  is 
the  policy  and  purpose  of  Congress  in  en- 
acting this  Act  to  encourage  and  aid  the  de- 
velopment of  reconstrtictive  medicine  and 
surcerv  and  the  development  of  medicosur- 
glcal  research  by  providing  for  the  licensing 
and  regulati  in  of  tissue  banks,  and  by  facili- 
itating  antemortem  and  po.<^tmortem  author- 
izations for  donaticns   of  tissue. 

Sec.  3.  DEFiNmoNS. — For  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  except  where  the  context  Indicates 
a  different  meaning — 

"Commissioners"  means  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  their  des- 
ignated agent. 

"Donor"  means  any  person  who,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  be- 
queaths or  donates  his  tissue  for  removal 
after  death  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  and  also  means  any  deceased 
person  whose  tissue  Is  donated  or  disposed 
of  for  the  purp>oses  of  this  Act. 

"Tissue"  means  any  portion  of  the  body 
of  a  dead  human. 

"Tissue  bank  ■  means  a  facility  for  procur- 
ing, removing,  and  disposing  of  portions  of 
bodies  of  dead  humans  for  the  ptirposes  of 
reconstructive  medicine  and  surgery,  and  re- 
search and  teaching  in  reconstructive  medi- 
cine and  surgery 

Sec  4.  TrssfE  Bank  Lipenses  and  RECt-i.A- 
TiONS — (a)  No  person  shall  oper.ite  any  tis- 
sue bank  in  the  District  of  Columbia  withovit 
a  valid  license  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
No  stich  license  shall  be  issued  except  to 
persons  duly  licensed  or  duly  registered  as 
physicians  under  the  Healing  Arts  Practice 
Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (45  Stat. 
132G;  title  2,  ch.  1,  D.C.  Code,  1951  ed.)  or  to 
persons  holding  valid  licenses  t«  operate  and 
maintain  hospitals  for  humans  pursuant  to 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  regulate  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  private 
hospitals  and  eisylums  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia", approved  April  20.  1908  (35  Stat. 
64;  DC.  Code,  1951  ed.,  title  32,  ch.  3) . 

(bl  The  Commissioners  are  authorized, 
after  public  hearing,  to  adopt  and  promul- 
gate rules  and  regulations  prescribing,  with- 
out liniitatlon,  ( 1 )  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  a  tlsstie  bank  license  mav  be  is- 


sued and  renewed;  (2)  the  fees  to  be  paid 
for  the  Issuance  and  renewal  of  such  li- 
censes; (3)  the  duration  of  such  licenses;  (4) 
the  grounds  for  suspension  and  revocation  of 
such  licenses:  (5)  the  operation  of  tissue 
banks;  (6)  the  conditions  under  which  tissue 
may  be  processed,  preserved,  stored,  and 
transported;  and  (7)  the  making,  keeping, 
and  diajjosition  of  records  by  tissue  b.xuis  or 
by  other  persons  processing,  preserving,  stor- 
ing, or  transporting  tissue. 

I  c  I  The  Commissioners  may,  after  aptlce 
and  hearing,  deny,  suspend,  or  revokei  any 
tissue  bank  license  Issued  or  applied  for  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

(d)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  final  de- 
cision or  final  order  of  the  Commissioners 
denying,  suspending,  or  revoking  any  tissue 
bank  license  or  renewal  thereof.  Issued,  or 
applied  for  under  this  Act,  mr>.y  obtain  6  re- 
view of  such  decision  or  order  In  the  mu- 
nicipal court  of  appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  may  seek  review  by  the  Uiilted 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  any  judgment  of  the  mufnlcl- 
pal  court  of  appeals  entered  pursuant  tjo  Its 
review  of  any  such  decision  or  order,  Bll  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (f)  of  section  7 
of  the  Act  approved  April  1,  1942  as  axlded 
by  the  Act  approved  August  31,  1954  (68 
Stat.    1048;   sec.  11-772.  DC.  Code,   1951  ed). 

(Ci  Except  With  respect  to  the  provisions 
as  to  licensing,  the  provisions  of  thl»i  Act, 
and  the  regulations  made  pursuant  tlj^reto, 
siiall  apply  to  Federal  agencies  situaMd  In 
the  Diotrict  of  Columbia,  and  t-J  District  of 
Columbia  agencies. 

Sec  6  Penalties — Any  person  violating 
any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  any  regvU&tlon 
made  pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall  be  fined 
n^t  more  than  $300,  or  be  Imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  ninety  days.  Prosecution  for 
violations  of  this  Act  and  regulations  tnade 
pursuant  thereto  shall  be  brought  in  the 
nanie  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  6  DoN.\noN  of  Tisstre. — (ai  Any]  per- 
son who.  under  the  law  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  has  capacity  to  make  a  vali(jrwlll, 
may  by  will,  codicil,  or  any  written  statement 
donate  his  tissue  for  the  purposes  of!  this 
Act.  Any  person  who,  in  accordance  with 
this  Act,  donates  his  tissue  may,  but  Ishall 
not  be  required  to,  designate  the  pttj-pose 
for  which  his  tissvie  is  to  be  txscd.  Any 
physician  or  hospital  validly  operating  ^  tls- 
stie bank  shall  have  full  authority  toi  take 
the  tlsstie  so  donated  and  use  the  sandje  for 
the  purposes  enumerated   in   this   Act. 

(b)  No  particular  words  shall  be  reqTiired 
for  such  person  to  donate  his  tissue,  buit  any 
will,  codicil,  or  written  statement  shall  be 
liberally  construed  to  effectuate  the  Ihtent 
and  purpose  of  the  person  desiring  to  donate 
his  tissue  for  any  purpose  authorized  h^  this 
Act.  If.  pursuant  to  this  section  or  sectljons  a 
person  donates  tissue  by  a  written  statement 
other  than  by  a  will  or  codicil,  such  iftate- 
ment  shall  be  signed  by  him  and  bej  wit- 
nessed  by  two   persons   of  legal   age.     j 

(c)  A  provision  in  any  will,  codicil,  ojlwrlt- 
ten  statement  which  donates  tissue  ai  pro- 
vided by  this  Act  shall  become  effectitie  im- 
mediately upon  the  death  of  the  testator  or 
donor,  and  shall  constitute  the  atithorlty  for 
any  physician  or  hospital  validly  opel^atlng 
a  tissue   bank  to  remove  said  tissue. 

Sec.  7.  Tissue  Donations  by  Those  Having 
Right  to  Body. — Any  person  having  the  right 
to  a  body  fur  the  purpose  of  btirial  mby  by 
a  written  statement  donate  any  tlssueifroni 
such  body  to  any  tlsstie  bank,  and  inl  such 
written  statement  may  designate  the^  pur- 
pose or  purposes  for  which  such  tissue]  Is  to 
be  used.  Such  writing  shall  constitute  full 
authority  for  the  tissue  bank  to  u.se  such 
tissue  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  Persons  Entitled  to  the  Body. — 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  order  of 
priority  In  which  persons  are  entitled  t)o  the 


body  for  biu-Ial  and  who  may  donate  tissue 
therefrom  shall  be  the  following; 

(a)  The  surviving  spouse. 

(b)  If  there  be  no  surviving  spouse,  or  If 
the  surviving  spouse  Is  Incompetent,  un- 
available, or  does  not  claim  the  body  for 
burial,  then  an  adult  child,  a  parent,  an 
adult  brother,  or  an  adult  sister  of  the  de- 
cedent. Any  one  of  such  persons  may  make 
such  donation:  Provided.  That  tissue  shall 
not  be  removed  pursuant  to  a  donation  made 
by  any  one  of  such  persons  designated  In 
this  subsection  if,  before  such  tissue  is  re- 
moved, any  one  of  such  persons  shall.  In 
writing,  notify  the  ttssue  bank  which  is  to 
remove  the  tissue  that  he  objects  to  such 
removal. 

(c)  Any  person  whom  the  deceased  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  designated  by  written  In- 
strunient  to  take  charge  of  his  body  fur 
biu-lal. 

(d)  The  person  or  agency  who  or  which 
assumes  custody  of  the  body  for  burial.  In 
any  case  in  which  the  person  designated  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (c)  or  all  of  the  per- 
sons mentioned  In  paragraph  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section  have  failed  to  claim  the  body. 

Sec.  9.  Office  of  the  Coroner — (a)  The 
Commissioners  are  authorized  to  appoint 
such  number  of  licensed  physicians  as  they 
deem  appropriate  to  perform  such  of  the 
functions  of  the  Coroner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  the  Commissioners  shall  pre- 
scribe. The  Commissioners  are  authorized 
to  fix  the  compensation  of  such  physicians 
at  a  rate  or  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  p>er 
diem  eqtilvalent  of  the  maximum  rate  for 
grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  The 
Commissioners  are  further  authorized.  In 
their  discretion,  to  accept  the  services  of 
such   physicians   without  compensation. 

lb)  The  Coroner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia may.  In  his  discretion,  allow  tissue  to  be 
removed  from  any  dead  human  body  in  his 
custody  or  under  his  Jurisdiction:  Provided. 
That  such  tissue  removal  shall  not  interfere 
with  other  functions  of  the  Office  of  the 
Coroner:  Provided  further.  That  the  person 
who.  In  accordance  with  section  8  of  this  Act. 
is  entitled  to  the  body  for  burial,  shall  first 
authorize    such    tissue    removal. 

Sec.  10.  Movement  and  Disposition  of 
Tissve  by  Tissue  Banks. — Sections  675 
and  676  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  code  of  laws  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia", approved  March  3.  1901  (31  Stat.  1296). 
as  amended  by  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
approved  September  22,  1950  (64  Stat.  904; 
sec.  27-119a,  DC.  Code.  1951  ed  i .  are 
amended  (a)  by  striking.  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  such  sections,  the  words  "remove, 
transport.**;  (b)  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  "designate,"  in  such  first  sentence  the 
following:  "or  to  remove  from  place  to  place, 
or  transport,  the  dead  body,  or  any  part 
thereof,  of  a  human  being,  except";  and  (c) 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  such  first 
sentence  of  such  sections  the  following: 
"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  the  Commissioners  may.  In 
their  discretion,  by  regulation  authorize  (a) 
tissue  banks  operating  pursuant  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Tissue  Bank  Act  .or  (b) 
other  persons  subject  to  regulations  made 
pursuant  to  such  Act.  or  both,  to  remore, 
tran.sport,  and  dispose  of  tissue  taken  from 
surh  dead  body  without  stich  permit." 

Sec.  11.  P-EMOVAL  of  Ti.ssue  Immediately 
After  Death — Section  683  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  laws  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3. 
1901  (31  use.  1298;  sec.  27-125,  DC  Code, 
1951  ed.).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  whenever  any  per- 
son Is  pronounced  dead  by  a  physician  duly 
licensed  or  dily  registered  under  the  Healing 
Arts  Practice  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
(45  Stat.  1326;  title  2.  ch.  1.  DC.  Code,  1951 
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ed  ).  tissue  donated  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  District  of  Coltunbia  Tissue 
Bank  Act  may  be  removed  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  a  person  licensed  under  the 
authority  of  section  4  of  such  Act  for  preser- 
vation in  a  tissue  bank  operating  pursuant 
to  such  Act,  without  regard  for  any  time 
limitation,  or  for  any  permit  or  certificate 
requirement,  established  by  this  section 
Provided.  That  with  respect  to  a  dead  human 
body  in  the  custody  of  the  Coroner  or  under 
his  Jurisdiction,  no  tissue  shall  be  removed 
therefrom  for  preservation  except  with  the 
specific  approval  of  the  Coroner  in  each 
case   ' 

Sec.  12  Exemption  of  Licensed  Undertak- 
ers F^OM  Act — Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  (1)  to  prohibit  undertakers  li- 
censed pursuant  to  paratrraph  44A  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Act  entitled  An  Act  making 
appropriations  to  provide  tor  the  expenses  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903.  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  July  1.  1902 
aa  amended  (61  Stat  711.  sec  47-2344a.  DC 
Code,  1951  ed  ) .  from  discharging  their 
duties,  or  (2)  to  prohibit  or  affect  in  any  way 
the  authority,  duties.  rlght«.  or  obligations 
vested.  Imposed,  or  granted  by  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  for  the  promotion  of  anatom- 
ical science  and  to  prevent  the  desecration  of 
graves  in  the  District  of  Columbia",  approved 
April  29.  1902  (32  Stat  173.  DC  Code.  1951 
ed  .   title  2,   ch    2i 

Sec  13  Coordination  of  Act  With  Re- 
crcanization  Plan  No  ,S  — Nt/thing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  so  h.s  to  affect  the 
authority  vested  in  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  Reor- 
ganization Plan  Numt)ered  5  of  1952  (66  Stat 
824) .  The  performance  of  any  function 
vested  by  this  Act  in  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners or  In  any  office  or  agency  under  the 
Jurisdiction  and  control  of  said  JJoard  of 
Commissioners  may  be  delegated  by  said 
Board  of  Conimissloners  m  accordance  with 
section  3  of  such   plan 

Sec  14  EfTEcrivt  Datj  — This  Act,  except 
section  4,  shall  take  effect  upon  approval 
Section  4  shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after 
the  Commissioners  have  initially  promul- 
gated regulations  pursuant   to  such  section. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  cngros.sed 
for  a  thud  reading,  was  read  the  thud 
time,  and  passed. 


ALIEN  EMPLOYMENT  IN  .'SCIENTIFIC 
OR     TECHNICAL     CAPACITY 

The  bill  <  S  2236  '  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens  in 
a  scientific  or  technical  capacity,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time. 
and  pas.«;ed,  as  follows 

be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatnex  of  the  Vntted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asscrnbled  That  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the  extent  he  de- 
termlne.s  to  be  necessary,  and  subject  to  such 
investigations  as  he  may  determine  to  be  ap- 
propriate, is  authorized  to  employ  and  com- 
pensate aliens  in  a  scientific  or  technical 
capacity  without  regard  to  statutory  pro- 
visions prohibiting  payment  of  compensation 
to  aliens 


FISHERY  LOAN  FUND 

The  bill  (H.R.  206  •  to  facilitate  ad- 
ministration of  the  fishery  loan  fund 
established  by  section  4  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses, was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 


PROPERTY  MOVING  IN  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 

The  bill  'HR  2429'  to  prohibit  de- 
struction of.  or  injury  to,  certain  prop- 
erty moving  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 


LANDING     OF     FISH     OF     FOREIGN- 
FLAG  VESSELS  IN  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

The  bill  'H  R  3159'  to  permit  certain 
foreign-flag  vessels  to  land  their  catcher 
of  fish  in  the  Virpin  Islands  in  certain 
circumstances,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
me, was  read  the  third  lime  and  passed 


CITIZENS  OF  TRUST  TERRITORY  OF 
PACIFIC  ISLANDS  TO  BE  CADETS 
AT  US  MERCHANT  MARINE 
ACADEMY 

The  bill  'HR.  3296'  t-o  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  noinuiate  citi- 
zens of  the  Tioist  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Inlands  to  be  cadets  at  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  thud  readme,  was 
read  the  thud  time,  and  passed 


BILL  SENT  TO  FOOT  OF  CALENDAR 

The  bill  'H  R  3788'  to  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  the  US  vessel  Alai'ka  to  the 
State  of  California,  for  the  use  and  bene- 
fit of  the  department  of  fish  and  game 
of  such  State  was  announced  as  next  in 
order 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  bill  go  to  the  foot  of  the  calendar 
and  that  .someone  .'^eek  information  from 
the  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
Macm'son  i  as  to  the  benefit  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  m  dollar.'^;  and  cent^ 
from  such  a  transfer 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  go  to  the  foot  of  the  calendar. 


PRINTING  OF  HEARINGS  AND  RE- 
PORTS. SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NA- 
TIONAL POLICY  MACHINERY 

The  concurrent  resolution  'S  Con 
Res  39'  to  print  3.000  copies  of  a  com- 
pilation of  the  hearings,  reports,  and 
committee  prints  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  Policy  MachineiT,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ithe  Hou.'^e  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  three  thous- 
and copies  each  of  volumes  1.  2.  and  3  of  a 
compilation  of  the  hearings,  reports,  and 
committee  prints  of  it.s  Subcommittee  on 
.National  Policy  Machinery  issued  during  the 
Eighty-sixth  and  Eighty-seventh  Con- 
gresses. 


The  bill  '  S.  230  I  to  make  certain  pro- 
visions in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Garrison  diversion  unit,  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project,  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Over.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  not  properly  calendar  business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


PRINCESS   ANNE  COUNTY   SCHOOL 

BOARD.  VIRGINIA 

The  bill  <H.R  1627'  for  the  relief  of 
the  Princess  Anne  County  School  Board. 
Virginia,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
ihird  reading,  was  read  the  third  t:me. 
and  passed. 


NOTICE  OF  APPLICATIONS  TO 
US    COURTS  OF  APPEALS 

The  bill  'H.R.  5656'  to  provide  for 
reasonable  notice  of  applications  to  the 
U.S.  courts  of  appeals  for  interlocutory- 
relief  against  the  orders  of  certain  ad- 
ministrative agencies,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  readinp.  was  read  the 
third  time   and  passed. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  'H  R.  6691  •  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  sections  871  and 
3056.  to  provide  penalties  for  threats 
against  the  successors  to  the  Presidency, 
to  authorize  their  protection  by  the 
.Secret  Service,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Over.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  'S.  2395'  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide 
reduced  annuities  to  male  employees  who 
have  attained  age  62.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Over.  Mr.  President, 
as  not  properly  calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  '  H  R.  5968  •  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act.  as  amended,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  m  order, 

Mr   FONG      Over.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  passed  ovei' 

The  bill  'S.  2491  '  to  permit  the  appli- 
cation of  the  bulk  commodity  exemption 
when  other  commodities  are  concur- 
rently transported  in  the  same  vessel, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order, 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Over,  Mr.  President, 
by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


I 


DELEGATION  OF  CERTAIN  DUTIES 
UNDER  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
ACT 

The  bill  'HR.  8033  >  to  amend  section 
17  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as 
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to  authorize  the  delegation  of  certain 
duties  to  employee  boards,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


LEGAL  STUDY  OF  THE  BERLIN 
SITUATION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  some- 
time back  I  asked  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  J.^vitsI 
to  make  a  legal  study  of  the  Berlin  situ- 
ation for  the  benefit  of  his  colleagues, 
and  this  has  been  done. 

In  collaboration  with  Mr.  Martin 
J.  Clancy,  of  the  Republican  policy 
committee  staff,  he  has  developed  an 
absolutely  complete  and  accurate  memo- 
randum setting  forth  all  of  the  com- 
munications, agreements  and  other  data 
which  constitute  the  basis  for  the  con- 
tentions of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  its  legal  rights  and  occupational 
rights  in  Berlin.  I  believe  this  will  oe 
a  very  useful  document  for  all  Members 
of  the  Senate,  and  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

I  salute  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  for  doing  a  masterly  job. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  legal 
study  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Berlim 

1.  Berlin  has  had  a  special  status  ever 
since  Allied  planning  began  during  World 
\\ar  II  with  respect  to  Germany.  The  agree- 
ments bearing  upon  the  occupation  of  Ger- 
many, providing  for  separate  zones  of  occu- 
pation, and  establishing  an  overall  Allied 
governing  authority,  in  each  instance  made 
separate  prcisions  for  a  Joint  Four  Power 
occupation  of  Berlin.  The  following  may  be 
cited  as  examples: 

(a)  "Conditions  of  Surrender  of  Germany" 
(submitted  by  the  U.SS.R.  at  the  February 
18.  1943,  meeting  of  the  European  Advisory 
Commission  (EACj  ). 

(b)  "Protocol  on  the  Zones  of  Occupation 
in  Germany  and  the  Administration  of 
Greater  Berlin."  September  12,  1944.  EAC 
(final  form  included  France,  as  of  July  1945, 
ratified  August  1945  by  Four  Powers).  In 
Its  final  form  this  protocol  contained  the 
following   provisions: 

(  1  )  "Germany  within  her  frontiers  as  they 
were  on  the  31st  of  December,  1937,  will  for 
the  purposes  of  occupation,  be  divided  into 
four  zones,  one  of  which  will  be  allotted  to 
each  of  the  Four  Powers,  and  a  special  Berlin 
area,  which  will  be  under  joint  occupation 
by  the  Four  Powers." 

(5)  "An  Inter-Allied  Governing  Authority 
(Kommandatura )  consisting  of  four  com- 
mandants, appointed  by  their  respective 
commanders  in  chief,  will  be  established  to 
direct  Jointly  the  administration  of  the 
Greater  Berlin  area." 

(c)  Four  Powers  statement  Issued  on 
zones  of  occupation  and  governing  by  Inter- 
Allied  Authority,  June  5.  1945. 

(d)  In  addition,  the  West's  p>osition  rests 
upon  the  agreements  of  the  Potsdam  Confer- 
ence of  Truman,  Churchill,  and  Stalin,  in 
the  summer  of  1945.  At  this  conference  the 
Three  Powers  declared  that  Germany  was  to 
be  treated  as  a  single  economic  unit,  and 
that  with  some  readjustment  of  Its  bound- 
aries it  was  to  be  reestablished  as  one  nation. 
Indeed,  in  setting  "eventual  peaceful  co- 
operation in  International  life,"  as  a  goal, 
the  agreement  spoke  of  "Germany,"  not  of 
"two  or  more  Germany's."  Stalin,  himself. 
advocated  at  this  time  a  single  Germany.    In 


his  proclamation  to  the  people.  May  8,  1945. 
he  declared  that  "the  Soviet  Union  does  not 

Intend   to   dismember   or   destroy    Germany  " 

(Note. — Greater  Berlin  is  still  occupied  ter- 
ritory. Under  the  Four  Power  agreement 
June  5,  1945  it  was  to  become  the  capital 
of   a   united   Germany.) 

The  real  difficulty  comes  from  the  radically 
different  aims  of  the  Western  Powers  and  the 
U.SS.R.  as  to  Germany.  The  West  ;  pro- 
poses free  elections  for  a  unified  democratic 
Germany,  with  Berlin  as  its  capital.  The 
Soviet  Union  proposes  a  divided  Germany, 
has  forcibly  communized  its  own  zone  of  oc- 
cupation and  Berlin  sector;  and  presumably 
hopes  eventually  to  drag  West  Berlin;  Into 
the   Communist  orbit. 

Insofar  as  West  Berlin  Is  concerned.  It 
has  been  allowed  by  the  Western  Powflrs  to 
establish  certain  connections  with  the  Fed- 
eral German  Republic.  The  basic  law  qf  the 
Republic  refers  to  Berlin  as  one  ojj  the 
"lands"  thereof.  However,  the  Federal;  Ger- 
man Republic  recognizes  the  fact  of  oqtfupa- 
tlon,  as  indicated  by  the  following  (juota- 
tions  from  one  of  its  olBcial  publlcatlotis; 

"Under  the  basic  law.  West  Berllnl  Is  a 
'land'  of  the  Federal  Republic.  Because  of 
the  Four  Power  agreements  of  1945,  lt|  can- 
not be  governed  through  the  Bund,  aop  the 
application  of  the  basic  law  to  Berlin  1(  still 
subject  to  certain  restrictions.  The  'West 
Berlin  representatives  in  the  Bundestafc  and 
Bui.dcsrat  have,  therefore,  only  a  com^ulta- 
tive  status. 

"The  special  status  of  Berlin  meansi  that 
in  !  ractice  neither  the  agreements  oo^  the 
termination  of  the  occupation  reeime  'in 
the  Western  Zones  of  occupatloni  •:  -ne 
Western  European  treaty  nor  the  ^uijuit-rs 
law  can  be  applied  to  the  city,  which  re- 
mains under  a  mitigated  occupation  s|latute 
and  Four  Power  control,  though  In  pjactlce 
this    has    not    been    exercised    for   yearn." 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  Easttj  Ger- 
man regime  has  military  units  stationed  in 
E.ist  Berlin,  in  violation  of  the  Fotir  Fower 
agreements.  Since  Berlin  Is  an  occupied 
territory,  the  Western  Powers  have  not  per- 
mitted West  German  (German  Federal  Re- 
public)  troops  to  enter  West  Berlin. 

In  summary,  it  must  be  said  that  the  pccu- 
p:ition  of  Berlin  continues  according!  to  a 
Four  Power  agreement  which  cannot  bt  uni- 
laterally terminated.  Rather  than  srieking 
for  an  exact  legal  precedent,  let  us  concede 
that  we  have  here  a  unique  situation — an 
occupation  "sui  generis" — but  an  occupation 
nevertheless. 

2.  The  right  of  access  to  Berlin  by  the 
Western  Powers  throur;h  and  over  the  Soviet 
Zone  of  occupation  was  taken  for  gijanted 
after  the  German  surrender  as  la  indicated 
by  the  foUowinfj: 

(a)  Message.  President  Truman  tO  the 
heads  of  Governments  of  the  other  Three 
Powers.  June  14,  1945.  with  refereaice  to 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  povlet 
Zone,  and  arrangements  for  "slmultjjneous 
m-j-.  ements  of  national  {garrisons  into  Oteater 
Berlin  and  provi.'ion  for  free  access  by  air. 
road,  and  rail  from  Frankfurt  and  Bjemen 
for   U.S.   forces." 

(b)  Reply  by  Premier  Stalin.  June  18,  1945, 
"On  our  part  all  necessary  measures  will  be 
taken  in  accordance  with  the  above-ttated 
plan  " 

Id  It  should  be  noted  that^at  thlfl  time 
Russian  forces  occupied  all  ofkperlln,  while 
American  and  British  forces  were  well  over 
100  miles  into  Soviet  Zone  of  occupation. 

3  This  right  of  access  to  Berlin  was 
spelled  out  in  clear  and  unmistakable  terms 
both  as  to  routes  and  free  p;tssage,  tn  the 
following  manner: 

(a)  Upon  Instructions,  General  Clay 
(United  States),  General  Meeks  (United 
Kingdom),  and  Marshal  Zhukov  (U.3.S.R.). 
met   on   June   29.    1945.   and    worked   oUt   the 


arransements  as  to  specific  air.  rail,  and 
motor  routes  of  entry  Into  Berlin  for  the 
Western  Powers.  These  agreements  were  not 
formalized  as  written  treaties. 

(b)  These  rights  of  access  were  reaffirmed 
by  the  Four  Powers  In  various  subordinate 
agreements  by  such  agencies  as  the  Coordi- 
nating Committee  (Allied  Control  Council's 
top  working  level  committee),  and  the  fpe- 
cial  committees  appointed  to  deal  with  each 
kind  of  transportation. 

4  The  Illegal  Soviet  blockade  of  the  West- 
ern Powers'  routes  of  access  by  motor,  rail, 
and  water  was  ended  under  the  New  York 
Four  Power  Agreement  of  May  4.  1949: 

"All  the  restrictions  Imposed  since  March 
1.  1948  by  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  communica- 
tions, transportation,  and  trade  between  Ber- 
lin and  the  Western  Zones  of  Germany  and 
between  the  Eastern  Zone  and  the  'VA'estem 
Zones  will  be  removed  on  May  12,  1949." 

This  was  followed  by  the  Paris  commtml- 
que.  June  20.  1949.  of  the  Pour  Power  Minis- 
ters, which  acknowledged  the  Western 
Powers'  right  of  access,  and  made  manda- 
tory the  resumption  of  normal  communica- 
tions between  the  Western  Zones  and  Ber- 
lin, and  between  the  sectors  In  Berhn.  This 
communique  Included  the  following  para- 
graph : 

"The  Governments  of  Prance,  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  United 
liingdom.  and  the  United  States  agree  that 
the  New  York  agreement  of  May  4.  1949, 
shall  be  maintained.  Moreover.  In  order  to 
promote  further  the  alms  set  forth  In  the 
preceding  paragraphs  and  In  order  to  Im- 
prove and  supplement  this  and  other  ar- 
rangements and  agreements  as  regards  the 
movement  of  persons  and  gotxls  and  com- 
munications between  the  Eastern  Zone  and 
the  Western  Zones  and  between  the  zones 
and  Berlin  and  also  In  regard  to  transit,  the 
occupation  authorities,  each  tn  his  own  zone, 
will  have  an  obligation  to  take  the  measures 
necessary  to  Insure  the  normal  functioning 
and  utilization  of  rail,  water,  and  road 
transport  for  such  movement  of  persons  and 
goods  and  such  communications  by  post, 
telephone,  and  telegraph." 

5.  The  latest  Soviet  claim  Is  that  the 
Western  Powers  have  violated  the  agreement 
that  their  air  corridors  were  to  be  used  to 
carry  only  troops  and  officials  of  these  coun- 
tries    The  following  facts  refute  this  claim: 

(a)  No  such  restrictions  as  to  type  of 
passenger,  nationality  thereof,  or  cargo  were 
Included  In  the  original  agreements  as  to 
these  routes  of  access. 

(b)  The  agreement  of  November  30.  1945. 
approved  by  the  Allied  Control  Council,  re- 
affirmed the  three  flight  corridors.  20  miles  in 
width,  from  the  West  to  Berlin,  as  previously 
arranged  for  on  June  29.  1945  Ratlier  than 
the  restrictive  terms  now  claimed  by  the 
Soviets,  this  agreement  contained  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

"Flights  over  these  routes  will  be  conducted 
without  previous  notice  being  given  by  air- 
craft of  the  nations  governing  Germany  " 

(c)  In  1947,  in  a  memorandum  tiled  with 
the  Berlin  Air  Safety  Center,  Jointly  operated 
by  the  Four  Powers,  the  Russians  used  pre- 
cl-scly  the  same  language  as  quoted  above 
when  referring  to  the  Western  Powers'  right 
of  air  access. 

(d)  This  unrestricted  right  of  air  access 
has  been  confirmed  by  its  exercise  for  over  16 
years  by  the  Western  Powers. 

6.  There  Is  no  legal  basis  for  the  USSR  s 
attempts  to  repeal  these  rights  by  unilateral 
denunciation,  since  these  rights  are  based  on 
multilateral  agreements  with  no  termination 
date.  Nor  can  the  Soviet  Union  transfer  its 
purported  control  over  these  rights  to  a  third 
party.  The  East  German  regime  cannot 
acquire  legal  powers  In  the  Soviet  Zone  or 
Berlin  sector  which  the  Soviets  themselves 
have  no  authority  to  give. 
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7.  The  USSR  makes  the  general  claim 
that  the  treaties  and  agreements  heretofore 
cited  are  no  longer  valid  It  argues  tliat  Ea£t 
Germ.iny  and  E.-ist  Berlin  have  been  admin- 
istered as  separate  gosernmental  vinits  I'T 
16  years,  and  thus  present  circumstances  as 
compared  with  thtise  of  1945  are  materially 
changed.  Tlie  Soviet  Union  therefore  claims 
to  be  free  to  make  a  peace  treaty  with  the 
East  German  regime,  recognizing  It  as  sov- 
ereign and  at  that  point  vesting  it  with  full 
governmental  authority  over  the  whole  of  Its 
territory.  Including  West  Berlin  which  Is 
physically  within  this  territory 

(a)  Its  contention  is  that  the  International 
law  doctrine  of  "clausula  rebus  sic  stantibus" 
Is  now  applicable  It  would  be  more  accurate 
to  refer  to  the  latter  as  a  legal  maxim  rather 
than  a  doctrine,  for  It  has  neither  been  de- 
fined by  an  International  tribunal  nor  by  a 
treaty  between  states.  There  Ls  no  one  defi- 
nition upon  which  a  majority  of  Jurists  agree. 
Nevertheless,  nvost  students  of  international 
law  would  find  acceptable  the  following  defi- 
nition; "Obligations  of  a  treaty  terminate 
w'aen  a  change  occurs  in  those  circumstances 
which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty,  and  whose  continuance  formed, 
according  to  the  Intention  or  wills  of  the 
purtles.  a  condition  of  the  continuing  valid- 
It  v  of  the  treaty"  i citing  Chcsney  Hill,  In 
Herbert  Brlggs'  "The  Law  of  Nations,"  2d  ed  , 
pp  917-918) 

(b)  As  to  the  Soviet  resort  to  this  d.x-- 
trlne  In  Uic  present  situation,  it  should  be 
noted  that  there  Is  nothing  In  international 
law  allowing  for  a  unilateral  application 
thereof  In  order  to  terminate  a  treaty; 

It  remains  true  that  customarily  Inter- 
national law  lays  down  the  ru'e  that  a  party 
who  seeks  release  from  a  treaty  on  the 
ground  of  a  change  of  circumstances  has  no 
right  to  terminate  the  treaty  unllaternlly. 
and  that  recognition  that  the  doctrine  is 
applicable  must  be  obtained  either  from  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  or  from  some  compe- 
tent international  authority"  (cUlug  Hill  in 
Brlggs.  Ibid.). 

"The  principle  Is  well  established  that  one 
p>arty  to  a  treaty  does  not  have  the  right  to 
terminate  its  treaty  obligations  unilaterally 
merely  on  the  grounds  that  it  believes  that 
the  doctrine  "rebus  sic  stantibus'  Is  appli- 
cable to  the  treaty"  (citing  Harvard  Re- 
search in  Brlggs.  ibid.,  p.  918)  . 

(ci  It  Is  interesting  to  note  as  well  that 
for  many  years  Soviet  Jurists  have  rejected 
the  doctrine  of  "rebus  sic  stantibus  "  as  un- 
dermining the  more  basic  concept  of  "pacta 
sunt  servanda"  (cf  R  Schleslnger.  "Soviet 
Legal  Tlieory";  W  W  Kulskl.  "Soviet  Com- 
ments on  International  Law,"  46  American 
Journal  of  Intrrnatlonal  Law  719.  1952.  Jul- 
ius Stone.  "Legal  C<»ntrols  of  International 
Conflict,"  p.  62) . 

(d)  It  canncjt  be  denied  that  the  Soviet 
Union  bears  the  responsibility  for  the  con- 
ditions which  so  far  have  made  unification 
of  Germany  or  Berlin  by  free,  democratic 
processes  lmpr«slble.  Tlie  doctrine  of  "re- 
bus sic  stantibus"  cannot  be  Invoked  against 
the  occvipatlon  agreements  by  the  very  na- 
tion which  has  made  the  ainxs  of  the  same 
agreements    impossible    of   achievement. 

(e)  Lapse  of  time  in  itself  does  not  affect 
the  Pour  Power  agreements  for  no  terminal 
point  as  t<)  the  occvipatlnn  was  set  forth  in 
such  agreements,  nor  need  there  be  one  s<.) 
long  as  the  purposes  of  the  occuixition  are 
not  yet  fully  ac-compllshed. 

if)  If  conditions  have  changed,  the  goals 
of  tiie  occupation  have  not.  and  indeed. 
It  would  seeni  even  more  necessary  today  that 
Berlin  be  occupied.  Regardless  of  Illegal 
changes  made  by  the  Soviet  Union  there  re- 
mains as  well  the  need  rf  access  to  support 
the  occupation  Occupation  and  free  ac- 
cess  to   Berlin,    and    between   the   sectors    of 


Berlin,  have  a  legal  basis  grounded  in  the  that  an  Imposed  solution  can  be  acceptable, 
Four  Power  agreements  to  aid  in  the  es-  the  General  A.ssembly  can  help  to  preserve 
tabllshment    of    a    united,    democratic    Ger-      the  status  quo  in  Berlin. 


8.  Based  upon  all  of  these  commitments, 
the  contentions  of  the  Western  Powers  fall 
into  focus,  giving  a  sound  legal  basis  to  their 
present  position.  The  Western  Powers  seek 
to  carry  out  the  commitments  as  to  the 
Joint  adm.lnlEtratlon  of  all  Berlin.  East  and 
West  alike,  with  a  special  status  for  the 
Four  Powers  In  Berlin  until  the  unification 
of  Germany  has  been  achieved.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  free  elections,  the  USSR,  cannot 
reasonably  claim  that  the  reunification  of 
Germany  has  now  become  so  impossible  as 
to  no  longer  remain  an  attainable  condi- 
tion. 

9.  Legal  analysis  still  leaves  open  the  prob- 
lem of  what  can  be  considered  negotiable 
between  the  Four  Powers  within  this  frame 
of  reference.  First,  the  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence of  West  Berlin  is  not  negotiable. 
Secondly,  access  to  West  Germany  for  the 
Three  Powers  In  Berlin  must  be  secure;  it 
must  also  Include  access  for  those  who  live 
and  work  there. 

But  given  a  genuine  will  to  negotiate  suc- 
cessfully on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
there  are  some  alternatives.  In  this  regard 
it  is  not  enough  to  deal  with  Berlin  and  the 
question  of  German  unification  which  Is. 
of  course,  directly  Involved  and  the  question 
of  peace  treaties  with  the  two  Germanys. 
but  these  discussions  should  be  extended  to 
other  matters.  Including  the  Communist  po- 
sition in  south  and  southeast  Asia  where 
there  Is  growing  pressure  up>cn  'Vietnam 
and  where  the  Lao  situation  Is  not  yet 
settled,  and  including  even  the  situation 
with    reg.ird    to   the    negotiations    for   a    nu 
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BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  iHR.  7482'  to  amend  the 
Life  Insurance  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  approved  June  19,  1934, 
amended  was  announced  as  next 
order. 

Mr    FONG      Mr    President,  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


EIS 

in 


ADDITKDNAL  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA JUDGES  FOR  JUVEl^LE 
COURT 

The  bill  (S.  486  >  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  two  additional  judges 
for  the  .luvenile  court  of  the  District  of 
CclumbKi  v.a.s  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  coiisideration 
of  the  blip 

Mr.  BIBLE  Mr.  Pre.-:dent.  reserving 
the  right  to  obiect — and  I  shall  certainly 
not  object — the  bill  is  most  important 
proposed  legislation.  The  till  has  been 
before  the  Senate  a  number  of  times. 
The  juvenile  delinquency  problem  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  a  critical  one 
and  is  growing  worse  hour  by  hour.  We 
have  done  our  kvel  best  to  add  addi- 
tional judicial   manpower   to   the   court 


clear    test    ban    and    for    disarmament;    and|^  g^.^^^jj^  ^^  ^■^^  District  of  Columbia, 
also  the  Communist  pressures  exercised  upon'^     -^   ^^.jj   ^^   ^^^^    sub.ieet    has    pa.-^sed    in 


the  whole  free  world,  for  example.  In  Latin 
America,  through  Cuba  and  Castro  and  the 
very  active  Communist  activity  among  the 
new  nations  of  Africa  In  short,  if  the  area 
cf  discussion  among  the  Foreign  Ministers 
is  to  be  widened  to  Include  many  other 
problems  which  are  causing  the  present 
buildup  of  tension  in  addition  to  Berlin  and 
the  German  crisis,  there  is  more  elbowTOom 
for  negotiations  among  the  parties. 

Now  this  Is  not  to  say  that  there  is  not  an 
area  for  negotiation  In  respect  to  Berlin  and 
Germany  as  well  It  may  be  possible  to 
negotiate  on  the  size  of  the  Western  garrison 
needed  to  maintain  the  allied  presence  in 
Berlin.  No  one  would  argue  seriously  that 
the  forces  now  committed  there  are  strong 
enough  to  defend  the  city  against  a  massive 
Communist  assault,  and  since  they  are 
therefore  primarily  a  token  of  allied  rights 
In  Berlin,  the  character  and  size  of  the 
token  to  be  present  could  be  a  subject  of 
negotiation.  It  might  perhaps  be  possible 
even  to  Include  troops  from  small  neutral 
countnet  with  those  of  the  Allied  and  Soviet 
Powers.  A  source  of  friction  could  be  re- 
moved by  employing  the  United  Nations  to 
monitor  the  allied  access  corridors  between 
West  Berlin  and  West  Gernriny  and  for 
other  duties  of  the  same  kind. 

There  are  also  many  questions  of  eco- 
nomic relations  between  West  and  East  Ger- 
many that  are  negotiable.  There  are  mone- 
tary matters,  there  are  matter  of  workers 
moving  from  East  Berlin  to  West  Berlin 
All   of  these  can  cert.ainly   be  discussed 

Resort  to  the  United  Nations  should  be 
had  only  if  negotiations  become  deadlocked 
and  a  threat  to  peace  arises  as  a  resvUt.  The 
Security  Council  can  take  up  this  threat  to 
peace  and  may  be  able  tJ  keep  discussions 
going.  If  a  resolution  Is  decided  on  by  the 
West  in  spite  of  the  likely  Soviet  veto,  fur- 
ther steps  can  be  taken  In  the  General 
Assembly.     While    there    Is    little    llk.elihcx>d 


par 

the  House  of  Representatives.  I  hope 
by  the  passage  of  the  pending  bill,  we 
can  look  forward  to  a  conference  in  or- 
der to  rf'concile  the  differences  between 
the  two  Houses,  with  the  objective  in 
mind  th;U.  having  more  judges,  we  shall 
be  able  to  try  to  reduce  a  backlog  of  ap- 
proximately 2.000  cases  as  of  today.  I 
certainly  hope  that  through  the  passage 
of  the  b;U  we  can  get  to  conference  and 
resolve  the  problem  that  has  stayed  with 
us  too  long 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consider- 
ation of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  bill  (S.  486  >  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  en.e:rossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rcprtsentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 19  of  the  Juvenile  Court  Act  of  the 
District  'f  Columbia,  approved  June  1,  1938. 
as  amended  (DC.  Code.  sec.  11-920),  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows;  -     - 

"APPOINTMENT,      <jrALIFIC.\TIONS,      OATI»,      AND 
SALARY     OF    JX'DGES 

"Sec  19.  (a)  The  Juvenile  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  consist  of  three 
Judges  learned  In  the  law  and  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  Each  Judge  ap- 
pointed after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Bul)section  shall  serve  for  a  term  of 
ten  years  or  until  his  successor  Is  appxstnted 
and  q'unllfied. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  appointment  as 
Judge   o:   the  Juvenile  oourt  a  person  must 
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( 1 )  have  been  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  a  period  of  five 
years  preceding  his  appointment,  (2)  dur- 
ing a  period  of  ten  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding his  appointment,  have  been  a  resi- 
dent of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  of  the 
metropolitan  area  of  the  District  for  at  least 
five  years,  of  which  not  less  than  three  years 
shall  immediately  precede  his  appointment. 
and  (3)  have  a  broad  knowledge  of  social 
problems  and  procedures  and  an  under- 
standing of  child  psychology.  For  the  pur- 
[lose  of  this  subsection  the  term  metropoli- 
tan area  of  the  District'  means  Montgomery 
and  Prince  Georges  Counties  in  Maryland 
and  Arlington  and  Fairfax  Counties  and  the 
cities  of  Alexandria  and  Falls  Church  m 
Virginia.  Each  judge  shall,  before  entering 
U[X)n  the  duties  of  his  office,  take  the  oath 
prescribed  for  judges  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

•■(C)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  judges  to  be  the  chief  judge  of  the  juve- 
nile court.  The  chief  judge  shall  be  respon- 
.sible  for  the  administration  of  the  court 
During  the  temporary  absence  or  disability 
of  the  chief  judge,  the  associate  judge  of 
the  juvenile  court  designated  by  the  chief 
judge  or  acting  chief  judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Cokmibia  shall  be  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  court.  The  salary  of 
the  chief  judge  shall  be  equal  to  the  salary 
of  the  chief  judge  of  the  municipal  court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  sal- 
ary of  each  associate  judge  shall  be  equal 
to  the  salary  of  an  associate  judge  of  the 
municipal  court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia." 

Sec.  2.  The  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  who.  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  is  occupying 
the  position  of  judge  created  by  the  Juve- 
nile Court  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
approved  June  1,  1938,  shall  continue  in 
office  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  occupying 
one  of  the  three  positions  of  judge  pro- 
vided for  by  section  19  of  such  Act.  as 
amended  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act, 
until  the  term  for  which  he  was  appointed 
shall  expire  and  his  successor  is  duly  ap- 
pointed and  qualified.  Such  judge  shall  be 
entitled  to  compensation  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  19  of  tlie 
Juvenile  Court  Act  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  amended  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  20  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'death  of  the"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof    "death  of  any". 

(b)  Sections  3  and  27  of  such  Act  are 
amended  by  striking  the  word  "judge" 
wherever  it  appears  therein  and  inserting 
in    lieu   thereof   the   word    "judges". 

(c)  Sections  22  and  24  of  such  Act  are 
amended  by  inserting  the  word  "chief"  im- 
mediately before  the  word  judge  "  wherever 
the  same  appears  therein 

(d)  Sections  5.  13.  26.  and  36  of  such  Act 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "the  Judge  " 
wherever  it  appears  in  such  sections  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "a  judge". 

(e)  Section  23  of  such  Act  is  amended 
( 1 )  by  striking  from  the  second  sentence 
"the  judge"  and  inserting  in  lievi  thereof 
"a  judge";  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "the 
Judge  as  he  may  direct  and  keep  full  records 
of  its  work",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'the  court  as  it  may  direct  and  such  de- 
partment shall  keep  full  records  of  its 
work". 

(f)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  28  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "The  Judge 
may  also  provide  by  rule  or",  and  inserting 
in  lieti  thereof  "The  court  may  also  provide 
by  rule  or  a  Judge  may  provide  ^y". 

(g)  Section  42  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Judge  and  other". 


Sec.  4.  Section  21  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "Judge"  and  inaerting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "court". 

Sec.  5.  The  Juvenile  Court  Act  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec  45.  The  chief  judge  or  tlie  acting 
chief  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  sliall  sub- 
mit to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  f  nited 
States  and  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
a  detailed  quarterly  report  of  the  work  of 
the  court,  such  report  to  be  made  within 
thirty  days  of  the  end  of  the  quarter,  and 
to  include  the  number  of  Juvenile  and  adult 
cases  heard,  the  number  of  Juvenile  and 
adult  cases  calendared,  the  number  of  juve- 
nile and  adult  complaints  filed,  the  number 
of  Juvenile  c;\ses  closed  without  court  hear- 
ing, moneys  collected  for  fines  and  support 
of  legitimate  and  illegitimate  family  mem- 
bers, and  such  other  information  as  may  re- 
flect the  court's  operation  and  volume  of 
work.  A  copy  of  such  report  shall  be  kept 
in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  and 
be  subject  to  public  inspection  during  the 
regular  hovirs  that  the  court  shall  iJC  open 
for  business." 

Sec  6,  Wherever  in  any  laws  of  the  Vnited 
States  reference  is  made  to  the  Judge  of  the 
juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
such  reference  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
any  judge  of  such  court 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
that  the  call  of  the  calendar  be  con- 
cluded with  the  bill  last  considered  be- 
cause reports  on  the  remaining  bills 
came  in  too  late  for  study. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 

objection'^    The  Chair  hears  nonq.  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


il 


ESTABLISHING   WHITE   HOUSE  AS 
NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  Caltndar 
No.  791,  Senate  bill  2422,  since  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr. 
Bible]  is  now  present  in  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  'S. 
2422)  to  establish  the  White  House  as  a 
national  monument. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment,  to  sti-ike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert : 

That  all  of  that  portion  of  re.servation 
numbered  1  in  the  city  of  'Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  is  within  the 
President's  park  enclosure.  comprising 
eighteen  and  seven  one-hundredths  acres, 
shall  continue  to  be  known  as  the  White 
House  and  shall  be  administered  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  August  25,  1016  1 39  Stat.  535: 
16  use.  1-3),  and  Acts  supplementary 
thereto  and  amendatory  thereof  In  carry- 
ing out  this  Act  primary  attention  shall  be 
given  to  the  preservation  and  Interpretation 
of  the  museum  character  of  the  principal 
corridor  on  the  ground  floor  and  the  prin- 
cipal public  rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
White  House,  but  nothing  done  under  this 
Act  shall   conflict   with    the    administration 


of  the  Executive  offices  of  tlie  President  or 
with  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  buildings 
and  grounds  as  the  home  of  the  President 
and  his  family  and  for  his  official  purposes. 

Sec.  2.  Articles  of  furniture,  fixtures,  and 
decorative  objects  of  the  While  House,  wiieu 
declared  by  the  President  to  be  of  historic  or 
artistic  interest,  together  with  such  similar 
articles,  fixtures,  and  objects  as  are  acquired 
by  the  White  Hou.se  in  the  future  when  sim- 
ilarly so  declared,  shall  thereafter  be  cun- 
sidered  to  be  inalienable  and  the  property 
of  the  White  House  Any  such  article,  fix- 
ture, or  object  when  not  in  use  or  on  display 
In  the  White  Hou.se  shall  be  transferred  by 
direction  of  the  President  as  a  loan  to  the 
Snillhsonian  Institution  for  its  care,  study, 
and  storage  or  exhibition,  and  such  articles, 
fixtures,  and  objects  shall  be  returned  to  the 
White  House  from  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion on  notice  by  the  President 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  alter  any 
privileges,  powers,  or  duties  vested  in  the 
White  House  Police  and  the  United  States 
Secret  Service.  Treasury  Department,  by  sec- 
tion 202  of  title  3,  United  States  Code,  and 
section  3056  of  title  18.  United  States  Cixle 

The    amendment    was    agi-eed    to 

Mr.  BIBLE  Mr  President,  I  ofTer  an 
amendment  to  the  title,  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr   BIBLE      I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEATIxNG.  What  is  involved  in 
the  establishment  of  the  White  House 
as  a  national  monument?  Are  the 
words  "national  monument  "  words  of 
art? 

Mr.  BIBLE  The  amendment  I  have 
offered  is  directed  to  exactly  that  point. 
If  the  Senator  from  New  York  will  per- 
mit the  amendment  to  be  read.  I  think 
it  may  ans'ver  the  question  he  has  in 
mind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  read. 

The  Legisl.^tive  Clerk  It  i.s  proposed 
to  amend  the  title  .so  as  to  read:  "A  bill 
concerning  the  White  House  and  provid- 
ing for  the  care  and  preseivation  of  its 
historic  and  artistic  contents". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeine  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE       I  yield 

Mr  KEATING  I  believe  that  the 
actual  bill  has  another  title.  I  have  al- 
ways thought  of  a  national  monument 
as  something  stodgy  and  dull— an  edifice 
with  pillar.s — which  is  certainly  not  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  White 
House  or  the  present  occupants  of  the 
White  House.  We  have  the  youngest 
first  family  in  history.  To  make  their 
surroundings  a  national  monument 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  very  unwise. 

If  Larry  O'Brien  wanted  to  call  Sena- 
tors, he  would  have  to  say  he  had  "word 
from  the  President's  national  monu- 
ment. Such  a  greeting,  I  am  afraid, 
would  not  be  in  keeping  with  present 
practices  and  ideas. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  for  that 
reason  we  have  offered  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  to  insert  new  language,  the  effect  of 
which  would  merely  continue  the  White 
House  as  it  is,  to  be  administered  pur- 
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suant  to  the  National  Park  Act.  It  has 
no  char£u:t^ristics  of  a  national  monu- 
ment. The  particular  section  of  the  bill 
which  is  most  important  is  section  2. 
The  section  provides : 

Sec.  2.  Articles  of  furniture,  fixtures,  and 
decorative  objects  of  the  White  House,  when 
declared  by  ttie  President  to  be  of  historic 
or  artistic  interest,  tugcti.er  with  such  simi- 
lar articles,  fixtures,  und  objects  as  are  ac- 
quired by  the  White  House  in  tlie  future 
when  similarly  so  declared,  shall  thereafter 
be  considered  to  be  inalienable  and  the 
property  of  the  White  House  Any  such  arti- 
cle, fixture,  or  object  when  not  m  use  or  on 
display  in  the  White  House  shall  be  trans- 
ferred by  direction  ol  the  President  a£  a  loan 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  its  care, 
study,  and  storage  or  exhibition,  and  such 
articles,  fixtures,  and  objects  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  White  House  from  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  on  notice  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  question  was  raised  in  the  com- 
mittee that  the  White  House  should 
not  be  a  national  monument.  The  com- 
mittee went  along  with  the  suggestion 
I  believe  we  have  approximately  83  na- 
tional monuments  throuchout  the  United 
States.  We  did  not  want  to  characterize 
the  White  Hotu^c  as  one  of  them 

The  bill  is  more  or  less  of  a  bookkeep- 
ing piovision.  It  pi"ovides  that  as  the 
occupants  of  the  White  House  change 
from  presidential  election  to  presidential 
election.  tast<>s  may  vary  and  the  desires 
of  the  various  occupants  may  change. 
If  they  desire  to  remove  furniture  which 
is  in  the  White  House,  thoy  may  do  so, 
and  the  able  Superintendent  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Mr.  Carmichael, 
has  agreed  that  such  furniture  can  be 
consiirned  to  his  care  and  it  will  be  left 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  future 
fenerations  to  sec. 

The  furniture  that  graced  the  White 
House  during  the  tei-ms  of  oCBcc  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  President  Truman. 
President  Roosevelt.  President  Kennedy, 
or  whoever  it  micht  be.  will  al'ways  be 
available,  but  the  desipnation  of  the 
White  House  as  a  national  monument 
has  been  completely  removed  from  the 
bill. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 
Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING  I  think  the  sugges- 
tion is  a  constructive  one.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  fine  work  that  the 
present  First  Lady  has  done  in  embel- 
lisliing  the  White  House  in  accordance 
■v^iLh  her  unusually  good  taste. 

The  White  House  has  been  eni-iched 
in  meaning  because  of  the  dedication 
and  good  taste  of  its  present  occupants. 
It  is  gratifyinr:  to  note  that  this  splen- 
did thadition  is  being  carried  on  in  most 
praiseworthy  fashion  by  our  present 
Chief  Executive  and  the  charming  and 
talented  First  Lady  It  has  been  a  pleas- 
ure to  learn  of  the  Fir^t  I  ady  s  warm 
personal  concern  with  the  decoratine  of 
the  White  House  and  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  time-mcllowed  symbols  and 
attributes  of  our  national  past. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  happy  to 
have  been  assured  that  from  now  on 
when  we  call  the  White  House  we  shall 
not  receive  the  answer   "President's  Na- 


tional Monument."  I  certainly  think 
that  the  amendment  would  make  a  great 
improvement  in  the  bill. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.     I  yield. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  In  addition,  we  now 
h.ave  the  assurance  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  that  in  the  future  furniture  will 
be  placed  on  loan  with  the  Sm.ithsonian. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Nevada  will 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BIBLE  I  am  deliuhted  to  yield 
to  mv  distinguished  fnend. 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  wonder  if  the  bill 
would  preclude  such  practices  as  have 
prevailed  in  the  past,  under  which  such 
Items  as.  for  example,  the  Dolly  Madison 
mirror  and  numerous  chandeliers  and 
other  objects  of  art  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  White  House  to  the  Sen- 
ate wing  of  the  Capitol  and  presumably 
to  the  House  wing  also? 

Mr  BIBLE  I  think  the  bill  would 
i^ot  preclude  such  practices 

1  think  the  procedure  would  be  under 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  occu- 
pant of  the  White  House,  whoever  he 
mitiht  be.  The  bill  merely  provides  a 
logical  repository  for  many  of  the  great 
items  that  are  in  the  White  House 
through  different  administrations.  I  see 
nothing  in  the  bill  that  would  preclude 
what  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  sug- 
gested. 

Mr   HOLLAND.     In  other  words,  if  an 

it^'m  were  about  to  be  marked  for  elim- 
ination from  the  White  House  which 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives would  want  to  have  in  the 
Capitol,  if  that  course  were  agreeable 
to  the  occupant  of  the  White  Hotise  at 
that  time,  arrangements  could  be  worked 
out  to  make  the  desired  transfer  with- 
out the  item  coming  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  proposed  legislation? 

Mr.  BIBLE.     I  would  think  so. 

Mr  HOLLAND.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


TRANSFER   OF   U.S.   VESSEL   '  AI.AS- 
KA"  TO  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  813,  H.R   3788. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LFr,isi./\TTVE  Clerk  A  bill  <H.R. 
3788'  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  the 
U.S.  vessel  Alaska  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  de- 
partment of  fish  and  game  of  such  Slate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon? 

There  beinr:  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  coiisider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
comments  on  the  bill. 


I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  ex- 
planation of  Calendar  813.  H.R.  3788. 
which  Uie  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  made.  A  letter  from  Kenneth 
Holum,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, states: 

In  1956.  tlie  vessel  was  no  Knger  required 
for  our  research  purposes  and  was  declared 
til  be  in  excess  of  our  needs  Thereafter,  the 
General  Services  Administration  authorized 
dlspL>sal  of  the  vessel  as  surplus  to  the  needs 
of  the  Government  Bids  were  solicited  for 
sale  of  the  vessel,  however,  no  sale  was  con- 
summated at  that  time. 

I  understand,  therefore,  that  bids  were 
received  by  t?ie  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, but  they  did  not  think  the 
bids  were  sufTicient.  and  therefore  no 
sale  was  consummated. 

Notice  what  happened  then: 
The  State  of  California  requested  thai  the 
Alaska  be  made  available  to  it  on  an  in- 
definite loan  basis.  In  the  circtunstances. 
that  request  was  approved  and  the  vessel 
has  remained  in  use  by  the  State  since  that 
time. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  remarkable 
transaction.  I  think  we  had  bettii-r  finci 
out  by  what  authority  any  department 
pi-occecs  to  loan  out  Federal  property 
to  a  State  or  to  anyone  else  for  tise  by 
that  State  or  any  other  recipient  as 
property  of  all  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  with  apparently  no  rental  and 
no  compensation  to  be  received  by  the 
Federal   taxpayers 

Notice  what  happened  then: 

We  believe  the  value  of  the  Alaska,  as  a 
fishing  boat,  probably  would  not  exceed 
S25.000  We  are  advised.  l:iowever,  that  the 
State  has  expended  $195,000  for  alteration 
and  conversion  of  the  craft  as  a  biological 
research  vessel 

That  is  very  iiiteresting.  By  what  avi- 
thority  did  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration proceed  to  let  the  State  of 
California  spend  $195,000  on  a  piece  of 
Federal  property  without  any  transfer 
of  title  of  that  pioperty  to  the  State  of 
California,  with  the  State  of  California 
investing  all  that  money  in  the  vessel. 
without  even  introducing  a  bill  in  Con- 
press  to  pive  the  vessel  to  the  St^te? 
Yet  the  Stat-e  spent  $195,000  on  the 
vessel 

I  do  not  like  the  procedui-e.  I  do  not 
like  an\-thinp  about  this  procedure.  I 
want  a  full  and  detailed  explanation 
from  the  Geneial  Sendees  Administra- 
tion and  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  with  rccard  to  this  procedure 
If  we  once  allow  this  precedent  to  bo 
established,  if  we  once  allow  this  proce- 
dure to  be  followed  on  the  part  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  we  will  open 
the  gates  for  this  kind  of  procedure 
which  IS  not  in  the  iiitcrest  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country. 

There  are  a  great  many  State  fishery 
and  wildlife  departments  who  would  like 
to  be  the  recipient  of  this  kind  of  hand- 
out. If  we  are  poing  to  start  this  with 
California,  let  us  see  what  we  can  do 
for  the  benefit  of  fishery  and  wildlife 
departments  of  other  States,  too. 
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I  object  to  the  bill  being  considered 
on  the  calendar  until  I  get  a  full  ex- 
planation from  both  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  telling  me  by  what  proce- 
dure and  by  what  law  the  vessel  was 
turned  over  to  the  State  of  California 
and  by  what  right  this  course  of  action 
was  followed. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  get  approval 
for  this  kind  Ox  transfer.  It  would  be 
very  easy,  if  they  are  going  to  spend 
$195,000,  to  pay  50  percent  of  the  ap- 
praised fair  market  value  of  the  vessel, 
which  is  all  that  the  Morse  formula  calls 
for.     That  would  amount  to  $12,500. 


MARKETING      OP      PERISHABLE 
AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Order  No.  726,  S.  1037. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1037)  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the 
Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act 
of  1930,  relating  to  practices  in  the 
marketing  of  perishable  agricultural 
commodities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
item  was  cleared  yesterday  not  only  with 
the  two  Senators  who  had  previously 
objected  to  its  passage,  but  also  with 
the  calendar  committees  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  and  with  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The  item  was 
agreed  upon  as  one  that  should  be 
brought  up  today.  I  know  of  no  objec- 
tion. That  does  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  a  Senator  may  not  have  objection 
to  it  at  this  time. 

The  bill  relates  to  the  Perishable  Agri- 
cultural Commodities  Act  which  was 
passed  in  1930,  to  give  much  better  pro- 
tection to  farmers  throughout  the 
country  producing  and  marketing  per- 
ishable commodities  than  they  had 
theretofore. 

I  shall  not  expand  that  subject.  I 
believe  everyone  knows  that  there  was  a 
time  in  the  remote  past,  before  the  pass- 
ape  of  the  act,  when  some  commission 
merchants  and  others  did  not  fairly 
treat  the  producers  of  highly  perishable 
commodities. 

That  day  has  gone  forever  since  the 
passage  and  administration  of  the 
Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act.  However,  various  imperfections 
have  been  discovered  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  act  which  call  for  moderniza- 
tion and  minor  amendments.  The  bill 
as  unanimously  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at- 
tempts to  correct  various  small  defi- 
ciencies and  to  modernize  the  act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 


explanation  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
and  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  go  into  any 
of  them  if  any  Senator  wishes  to  a.sk 
me  about  any  of  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Holland 

This  bill  contains  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Com- 
modities Act.  1930.  The  Perishable  Agri- 
cultural Comniodlties  Act  is  designed  to 
suppress  unfair  and  fraudulent  practices  In 
the  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegcables 
Under  it  commission  merchants,  dealers,  and 
brokers  are  licensed,  reqtnred  to  ke«p  ac- 
curate accounts  of  their  transactions:  and 
prohibited  from  fraudulent  accounting,  un- 
justifiable rejections,  failure  to  deliver,  mis- 
branding, and  other  Improper  practices 
For  violation  of  the  act.  their  licenses  may 
be  revoked  or  suspended,  or  reparation  or- 
ders may  be  Issued  against  them  requiring 
them  to  pay  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  their  obligations.  The  <508t  of 
administering  the  act  is  borne  out  of  license 
fees 

Since  1930.  the  act  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  regulating  the  fresh  fruit  and  veg- 
etable industry,  E.xperience  under  the  act 
has,  however,  disclosed  some  minor  inequities 
which  should  be  corrected,  and  it  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  to  do  so.  For  insi.ince. 
a  person  who  might  be  ineligible  far  em- 
ployment by  a  licensee  might  nevertheless 
be  eligible  to  obtain  a  license  himself 
Again,  a  person  whose  licen.se  was  re\oked 
for  certain  misconduct  might  be  ineaiglble 
for  employment  by  another  licensee,  while 
another  person  guilty  of  the  same  cohduct 
and  guilty  of  the  further  violation  Of  not 
obtaining  a  license  would  not  be  so  Inelig- 
ible. Another  e.xample  of  an  imperfection 
in  the  existing  law  is  the  lack  of  uniformity 
with  respect  to  the  periods  of  license  Inelig- 
ibility. A  person  whose  license  has  been  re- 
voked for  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  act  can 
at  present  be  relicensed  after  the  expiration 
of  1  year,  while  a  person  who  has  merely 
failed  to  pay  a  reparation  award,  no  matter 
how  small  the  amount,  cannot  be  relicensed 
for  a  period  of  2  years  The  bill  wouid  cor- 
rect these  and  similar  situations  dealing 
with  the  eligibility  of  a  person  for  a  license 
or  the  eligibility  of  a  person  for  employ- 
ment by  a  licensee. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  also  '1)  in- 
crease the  annual  license  fee  from  $25  Ui  $50, 
except  in  the  case  of  retailers;  (2i  regulate 
the  use  of  trade  names  by  licensees  t(.t  pre- 
vent deception:  (3»  limit  the  cases  in  which 
an  opportunity  for  an  oral  hearing  rrnist  be 
provided  to  those  involving  in  excess  of 
$1,500:  (4)  clarify  and  strengthen  tiie  pro- 
visions relating  to  appeal  bonds;  i5)  defer 
license  suspensions  until  all  appeals  have 
ended:  and  (6)  provide  for  the  use  of  ap- 
propriated funds  instead  of  license  fees  to 
carry  out  the  unrelated  E.xport  Apple  and 
Pear  Act. 

The  bill  has  been  developed  through  a 
series  of  industry  meetings  over  a  period  of 
several  years  and  has  the  general  approval 
of  the  industry  as  well  as  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Hearings  were  conducted  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Produc- 
tion, Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of  Prices. 
At  the  hearings  an  amendment  was  proposed 
to  expand  the  already  nearly  complete  ex- 
emption of  retail  grocers  The  committee 
felt  that  any  further  expansion  of  this  ex- 
emption would  not  be  wise  and  would  lessen 
the  efTectiveness  of  the  act.  However,  the 
committee  has  recommended  an  amendment 
to  prevent  any  Increase  in  the  license  fee 
charged  retail  dealers. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  When  the  calendar 
was  called  some  time  ago  the  Senator 


from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver  1  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Mon- 
roney  1  objected  to  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  so  that  they  might  look  into  it  I 
did  not  understand  that  they  had  any 
fundamental  objections  whatever  to  the 
bill.  Since  that  time  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  advi.sed  me  that  he  has 
no  objections  whatever,  and  has  author- 
ized me  to  so  state  to  the  Senate  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  made  the  same 
statement  to  me.  except  for  suggesting 
a  minor  amendment,  which  is  thoroughly 
agreeable  to  me,  and  which  I  send  for- 
ward at  this  time  on  behalf  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma. 

I  know  of  no  objection  whatever  to 
the  bill.  It  is  certainly  to  the  interest 
of  all  the  producers  of  perishable  com- 
modities. I  may  say  that  this  is  the 
first  time  in  a  long,  long  time  when  we 
found  every  one  of  the  national  agri- 
cultural organizations  coming  before  our 
committee  to  support  the  enactment  of 
the  bill,  without  any  objection  whatever, 
and  without  any  exception.  I  believe 
that  facts  should  speak  rather  loudly  for 
the  enactment  of  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
first  committee  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legisl.mive  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  13,  aft^r  the  figure  "$50",  to  insert 
"and.  for  a  person  buyuiR  perishable 
agricultural  commodities  .solely  for  sale 
at  retail,  such  fee  shall  not  exceed  $25". 

Mr  HOLL.'VND.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  the  amendment  offered  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  MonroneyI.  who  is 
necessarily  absent  on  official  business, 
and  ask  that  it  be  .stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  14.  after  the  word  ■•retail"",  to  in- 
sert ".  and  for  a  person  who  is  subject 
to  the  Act  solely  because  of  his  opera- 
tions as  a  broker  of  frozen  fruits  and 
vegetables.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Monroney]  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  On  page  4. 
line  15,  after  the  word  •and"',  it  is  pro- 
posed to  insert  the  words  "opportunity 
for". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houfie  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statex  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Perishable  Agricultural 
Commodities  Act,  1930  (7  USC  499a  (  ,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(9)  The  term  'responsibly  connected' 
means  affiliated  or  connected  with  a  com- 
mi.ssion  merchant,  dealer  or  broker  aa  <  A  i 
partner  in  a  partnership,  or  (B)  oflicer, 
director,  or  holder  of  more  than  10  per 
centum  of  the  outstanding  stock  of  a  corpor- 
ation or  association: 
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•'(10»  The  terms  'employ'  and  employ- 
ment' mean  any  affiliation  of  any  person 
with  the  business  operations  of  a  licensee, 
with  or  wlhout  compensation,  including 
ownership  or  self-employment" 

Sec.  2.  The  third  sentence  of  section  (3ib 
of  such  Act  (7  use  499c(b)i  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Upon  the  filing  of  the 
application,  and  annually  tliereafter,  the 
applicant  shall  pay  such  fee  as  tlie  Secretary 
determines  necessary  to  meet  the  rea.sonably 
anticipated  expenses  for  administering  this 
Act  and  the  Act  to  prevent  the  destruction 
or  dumping  of  farm  prodvice.  approved 
March  3.  1927  i7  USC.  491-497),  but  in  no 
event  shall  such  fee  exceed  $50  and.  for  a 
person  buying  perishable  agricultural  com- 
modities solely  for  sale  at  retail,  and  for  a 
person  who  is  subject  to  the  Act  solely  be- 
cause of  his  operation  as  a  broker  of  frozen 
fruits  ajid  vegetables,  such  fee  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $25,  Such  fee,  when  collected,  shall 
l>e  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  a  special  fund,  without  fiscal  year 
limitation,  to  be  designated  as  the  Perish- 
able Agricultural  Commodities  Act  Fund', 
which  shall  l)e  available  for  all  expenses 
necessary  to  the  administration  of  this  Act 
and  the  Act  approved  March  3.  1927,  referred 
to  above:  Provided.  That  financial  state- 
ments prescribed  by  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  for  the  last  completed 
fiscal  year,  and  as  estimated  for  the  current 
and  ensuing  fiscal  years,  shall  be  Included 
In  the  budget  as  svtbmltted  to  the  Congress 
annually.  The  Secretary  shall  give  public 
notice  of  any  Increase  to  be  made  In  the 
annual  fee  prescribed  by  him  hereunder  and 
shall  allow  a  rea.sonable  time  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  such  increase  for  interested 
f>er!.ons  to  file  their  views  on  or  objections 
to  such   increase   ' 

Sex-.  3  Section  3  of  stich  Act  (7  USC 
499c  t  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the   following  new   subsection 

"(c»  A  licensee  may  condvict  business  In 
more  than  one  trade  name  or  change  the 
name  under  which  business  Is  conducted 
without  requiring  an  additional  or  new  li- 
cense Ttie  Secretary  may  disapprove  the 
use  of  a  trade  name  If.  in  his  opinion,  the 
use  of  the  trade  name  by  the  licensee  would 
be  deceptive,  misleading,  or  confusing  to  the 
trade,  and  the  Secretary  may,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  suspend  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  ninety  days  the  li- 
cense of  any  licensee  who  continues  to  use 
a  trade  iiame  which  the  Secretary  has  disap- 
proved for  use  by  such  licensee  TTie  Secre- 
tary may  refuse  to  Issue  a  license  to  an  ap- 
plicant if  he  finds  that  the  trade  name  in 
which  the  applicant  proposes  to  do  business 
would  be  deceptive,  misleading,  or  confusing 
to  the  trade  if  used  by  such  applicant" 

Sec  4.  Section  4(a)' of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
499d(ai)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  ":  And  pro- 
\  idcd  ftirther.  That  the  license  of  any  licensee 
shall  terminate  upon  said  licensee  or  In  case 
the  licensee  Is  a  partnership,  any  partner. 
being  discharged  as  a  bankrupt  ". 

Sec.  5.  Section  4(b)  of  such  Act  (7  USC. 
499d(b)  )   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■(b)  The  Secretary  shall  refuse  to  issue  a 
license  to  an  applicant  if  he  finds  that  the 
applicant,  or  any  f>erson  responsibly  con- 
nected with  the  applicant.  Is  a  person  who, 
or  is  or  was  responsibly  connected  with  a 
person  who — 

"(A)  has  had  his  license  revoked  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8  within  two  years 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  application  or  whose 
license   is   currently  under   suspension; 

"(Bi  within  two  years  prior  to  the  date  of 
application  has  been  found  aft*r  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  have  committed 
any  flagrant  or  repeated  violation  of  section 
2.  but  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  any 
case  in  which  the  license  of  the  person  found 
to  have  committed  such  violation  was  sus- 


pended  and   the   suspension  period  has  ex- 
pired or  Is  not  in  effect: 

■■|C)  within  two  years  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  application,  has  been  found  guilty 
in  a  Federal  court  of  having  violated  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1927  (7 
use.  491-497],  relating  to  the  prevention 
of  destruction  and  dumping  of  farm  pro- 
duce; or 

"(D)  has  failed,  except  in  the  case  of 
bankruptcy  and  subject  to  his  right  of  ap- 
peal under  section  7ic).  to  pay  any  repara- 
tion order  Issued  against  him  within  two 
years  prior  to  the  date  of  the  application." 

Sec.  6.  Section  4(C)  of  such  Act  (7  USC. 
499d(C)  )    is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Any  applicant  Ineligible  for  a  license 
by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  subsection  ibi 
of  this  section  may.  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  two-year  period  applicable  to  him.  be 
issued  a  license  by  the  Secretary  if  such 
.Tppllcant  ftirnlshes  a  surety  bond  in  the 
form  and  amount  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary as  assurance  that  his  business  will  be 
conducted  In  accordance  with  this  Act  and 
that  lie  will  pay  all  reparation  orders  which 
may  be  issued  against  him  in  connection 
with  transactions  occurring  within  four  years 
following  the  Issuance  of  the  license,  sub- 
ject to  his  right  of  appeal  under  section  7(C) . 
In  the  event  such  applicant  does  not  furnish 
such  a  surety  bond,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
issue  a  license  to  him  until  three  years  have 
elapsed  after  the  date  of  the  applicable  order 
of  the  Secretary  or  decision  of  the  cotirt  on 
apf>eal  If  the  surety  bond  so  furnished  is 
terni'.nated  for  any  reason  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  the  license  shall  be 
automatically  canceled  as  of  the  date  of 
such  termination  and  no  new  license  shall 
be  Issued  to  such  p>erson  during  the  four- 
year  i>eriod  withovit  a  new  surety  bond  cov- 
ering the  remainder  of  such  period.  The 
Secretary,  based  on  changes  in  the  nature  and 
volume  of  business  conducted  by  a  boiided 
licensee,  may  require  an  iiicrease  or  authorize 
a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  bond  A 
bonded  licensee  who  is  notified  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  a  bond  in  an  increased 
amount  shall  do  so  within  a  reasonable  t:me 
to  be  specified  by  the  Secretary,  and  upon 
failure  of  the  licensee  to  provide  such  bond 
his  license  shall  be  automatically  suspended 
until  stich  bond  is  provided," 

Sec.  7  Subsections  (ci  and  (di  of  section 
6  of  such  Act  (7  use.  499f )  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "$500"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    $1,500". 

Sec  8  Section  7ic)  of  such  Act  i7  USC 
499g(C)  )  is  amended  by  striking  the  second 
sentence  thereof  and  substituting  therefor 
the  following:  "Such  appeal  shall  be  per- 
fected by  the  filing  with  the  clerk  of  said 
court  a  notice  of  api>eal.  together  with  a 
petition  In  duplicate  which  shall  recite  prior 
proceedings  belore  the  Secretary  and  shall 
stxite  the  grounds  upon  which  petitioner 
relies  to  defeat  the  right  of  the  .adverse  party 
to  recover  the  damages  claimed,  with  proof 
of  service  thereof  up>on  the  adverse  party 
Such  api^eal  shall  not  be  effective  unless 
within  thirty  days  from  and  after  the  date  of 
the  reparation  order  the  appellant  also  files 
with  the  clerk  a  bond  in  double  the  amount 
of  the  reparation  awarded  against  the  ap- 
pellant conditioned  upon  the  payment  of 
the  Judgment  entered  by  the  court,  plus  in- 
terest and  costs,  including  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  for  the  appellee,  If  the  appellee 
shall  prevail.  Such  bond  shall  be  in  the 
forin  of  ca-sh.  negotiable  securities  having  a 
mr.rket  value  at  least  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  bond  prescribed,  or  the  under- 
taking of  a  surety  company  on  the  approved 
list  of  sureties  issued  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment of  the  United  States" 

Sec  9  Section  7(d)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
499p(di  I  IS  amended  by  striking  the  proviso 
at  the  end  of  the  section  and  substituting 


therefor  the  following:  PTOvidcd,  Tliat  if  on 
the  appeal  the  appellee  prevails  or  if  the  ap- 
peal IS  dismissed  the  automatic  suspension 
of  license  shall  become  effective  at  the  ex- 
piration of  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the 
judgment  on  the  appeal,  but  if  the  judgment 
is  stayed  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion tlie  suspension  shall  become  effective 
ten  days  after  the  expiration  of  such  stay, 
unless  prior  thereto  the  judgment  of  the 
court  has  been  satisfied" 

Sec.  10  Sect;on8(b)  of  such  Act  (7  USC. 
499h(b)  )  is  amended  to  read  as  follow.^: 

"lb)  ELxcepi  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary, no  licensee  shall  employ  any  p>erson, 
or  any  person  who  is  or  has  been  responsibly 
connected  with  any  person — 

■■  ( 1 )  whose  license  has  been  revoked  or  is 
currently  suspended  by  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary; 

"(2)  who  has  been  found  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  have  committed 
any  flagrant  or  repeated  violation  of  sec- 
tion 2,  but  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to 
any  case  In  which  the  license  of  the  person 
found  to  have  committed  such  violation  was 
suspended  and  the  suspension  period  has  ex- 
pired or  is  not  in  effect,  or 

"(3)  against  whom  there  is  an  unpaid 
reparation  award  issued  within  two  years 
subject  to  his  right  of  appeal  under  section 
7(c). 

The  Secretary  may  approve  such  employ- 
ment at  any  time  following  nonpayment  of 
a  reparation  award,  or  after  one  year  fol- 
lowing the  revocation  or  finding  of  flagrant 
or  repeated  violation  of  section  2,  if  the 
licensee  lurnishes  and  maintains  a  surety 
bond  in  form  and  amount  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  as  a&turance  that  such  li- 
censees  business  will  t>e  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  tills  Act  and  that  the  licei'.see 
will  pay  all  reparation  aw.ards,  subject  to  lu 
right  of  appeal  under  section  7(c),  which 
may  be  issued  against  it  in  connection  with 
transactions  occurring  within  four  years  fol- 
lowing the  approval.  The  Secretary  may  ap- 
prove employment  without  a  surety  bond 
after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from,  the 
effective  date  of  the  applicable  disciplinary 
order  The  Secretary,  based  on  changes  in 
the  nature  and  volume  of  business  con- 
ducted by  the  licensee  may  require  an  in- 
crease or  avithorize  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  the  bond  A  licensee  who  is 
notified  by  the  Secretary  to  provide  a  bond 
m  an  increased  amount  shall  do  so  within 
a  reasonable  time  to  be  specified  by  the 
Secretary  and  if  the  licensee  fails  to  do  so 
the  approval  of  employment  shall  auto- 
matically terminate.  The  Secretary  may 
after  thirty  daj-s"  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  suspend  or  revoke  the  license 
of  any  licensee  who.  after  the  date  given  in 
such  notice  continues  to  employ  any  per- 
son  in   violation   of   this  section  " 

Sec  11  The  Act  of  June  10  1933  (48 
Stat.  123:  7  U.S.C  581-589 1.  popularly 
known  as  the  Export  Apple  and  Pear  Act.  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec  10  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  administration  of  this  Act." 


AGE     62     REDUCED     ANNUITIES     OF 
RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  ACT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No    819.  8.  2395. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
Will  be  Slated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk,  A  bill  ^S. 
2395  I  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  to  provide  reduced  annui- 
ties to  male  employees  who  have  attained 
age  62,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
tlie  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with 
amendments  on  page  2,  after  line  10,  to 
insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  Section  5(1)  1 1)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ".  Where  a  woman  has  quali- 
fied for  an  annuity  under  this  section  as  a 
widow,  and  marries  another  employee  who 
dies  within  one  year  after  the  marriage,  she 
shall  not  be  disqualified  for  an  annuity  un- 
der this  section  as  the  widow  of  the  second 
employee  by  reason  of  not  having  been  mar- 
ried to  the  employee  for  one  year". 

And,  in  line  19,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "3"  to  "4":  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Coiigrcfis  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 2(a)3  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of   1937  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"3.  Men  who  will  have  attained  the  age  of 
sixty  and  will  have  completed  thirty  years 
of  service,  or  Individuals  who  will  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  sixty-two  and  will  have 
completed  less  than  thirty  years  of  ser\lce, 
but  the  annuity  of  such  men  or  such  indi- 
divuals  shall  be  reduced  by  1  180  for  each 
calendar  month  that  he  or  she  Is  under  age 
sixty-five  when  the  annuity  begins  to 
accrue." 

Sec.  2.  Section  2if )  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  striking 
"three  years"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"one  year"  and  by  Inserting  after  the  word 
"filed"  where  it  first  appears  the  following: 
",  or  in  the  month  prior  to  her  or  his 
marriage  to  such  annuitant  or  pensioner  was 
eligible  for  an  annuity  under  subsection  (a) 
or  (d)  of  section  5  of  this  Act  or.  on  the 
basis  of  disability,  under  subsection  (C) 
thereof". 

Sec.  3.  Section  5(1)  (1)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  ".  Where  a  woman  has 
qualified  for  an  annuity  under  this  section 
as  a  widow,  and  marries  another  employee 
who  dies  within  one  year  after  the  marriage, 
she  shall  not  be  disqualified  for  an  annuity 
under  this  section  as  tlie  widow  of  the 
second  employee  by  reason  of  not  having 
been  married  to  the  employee  for  one  year". 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  nnnuitiea 
beginning  to  accrue  in  calendar  months  after 
the  calendar  month  of  enactment  thereof. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  permit  persons 
eligible  to  receive  benefits  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  to  have  sub- 
stantially the  same  benefits  as  those  who 
receive  benefits  under  the  social  security 
system.  The  bill  permits  workers  who 
have  not  had  30  years  of  service  to 
qualify  for  annuities  at  age  62.  It  also 
provides  for  benefits  for  spouses  and 
widows  and  widowers.  The  principal 
change  in  that  regard  is  that  it  permits 
a  wife  to  be  eligible  for  benefits  after 
1  year  of  marriage  instead  of  3  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  statement  of  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment of  piu-pose  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to 
permit,  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 
men  (not  entitled  to  full  anniUtles  on  the 
basis  of  disability)  who  do  not  have  30  years 
of  creditable  service  to  qualify  for  and  re- 
ceive an  annuity  after  attainment  at  age 
62.  which  wauld  be  reduced  on  an  actuarial 
basis  to  compensate  for  the  qualification  be- 
fore age  65  This  would  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (qi  of 
section  202  of  the  Stxrial  Security  Act,  ftdded 
by  the  1961  amendments  to  that  act  t  Public 
Law  87-64),  under  which  men  who  have  at 
least  the  minimum  of  service  needed  to  qual- 
ify for  old-age  benefits  may  after  attain- 
ment of  age  62  obtain  old-age  benefits  on  a 
reduced  basis.  Women  already  had  the 
right  under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  now 
have  it  under  the  Railro-ad  Retirement  Act. 

The  second  purpose  Is  to  reduce  from  3 
years  to  1  year  the  time  which  must  elapse 
after  marriage  before  any  wife  or  hu&band 
who  is  otherwise  eligible  for  a  spouse's  an- 
nuity can  qualify  for  such  an  annuity,  and 
to  enable  wives  or  husbands  who  in  the 
month  before  marriage  were  eligible  for  a 
widow's,  widower's,  parent's,  or  a  child'e  an- 
nuity which  Is  based  on  disability,  to  re- 
ceive a  spouse's  annuity  immediately  upon 
marriage  if  then  otherwise  eligible  and,  if 
not,  as  soon  as  eligibility  otherwise  U  ob- 
tained. This  would  also  conform  with 
similar  rights  which  the  Social  Security  Act 
affords  through  provisions  which  wer«  in- 
corporated into  subsection  (bi  and  (f)  of 
section  216  of  that  act  by  the  1958  amend- 
ments (Public  Law  85-840)  and  the  1960 
amendments   (Public  Law  86-778). 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  also  cause 
women  who  had  qualified  for  an  annuity  un- 
der the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  as  a  widow 
before  their  marriage  not  to  be  disqualified 
for  an  annuity  as  the  widow  of  the  new  hus- 
band if  he  dies  within  1  year  of  the  marriage. 

GENERAL    CONSIDERATIONS  ! 

The  following  is  quoted  from  pages  5  and  6 
of  House  Report  No.  216.  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  HoU6e  of 
Representatives,  to  accompany  HR  6027 
(which  was  enacted  as  Public  Law  87  64, 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of   1661): 

"The  provision  of  benefits  at  age  62  for 
men  will  help  to  alleviate  the  hardships  faced 
by  that  group  of  men  who,  because  Of  ill 
health,  technological  unemployment,  or 
other  reasons,  find  It  Impossible  to  continue 
working  until  they  reach  65.  It  la  well 
known  that  older  workers  who  lose  their 
Jobs  find  it  more  difficult  to  get  new  Jobs 
than  do  younger  unemployed  workers.  The 
plight  of  the  older  unemployed  man  Is  par- 
ticularly bad.  It  is,  of  course,  worse  during 
periods  of  recession  and  in  areas  of  chronic 
unemployment.  Even  with  relatively  high 
employment  there  will  always  be  individuals 
nearing  age  65  who  will  lose  their  Jotw  and 
find  it  impossible  to  get  new  ones.  Adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  will  make  the  pro- 
gram, to  which  these  people  have  made 
contributions  over  the  years  in  expectfitlon 
of  receiving  benefits  when  they  are  too  old 
to  work,  flexible  enough  to  provide  a  degree 
of  protection  for  them  when  they  find  them- 
selves unable  to  get  work  because  of  condi- 
tions beyond  their  control  when  they  are 
getting  along  In  years,  even  though  they 
have  not  reached  -the  age   of   65. 

"Provisions  for  optional  retirement  before 
age  65  are  quite  common  in  private  pension 
plans.  A  study  of  the  pension  programs  of 
230  companies,  made  by  the  Bankers  Trust 
Co.  of  New  York  In  1960,  showed  that  among 
the  collectively  bargained  plans  96  percent 
permitted  early  retirement  and  among  the 
noncollectlvely    bargained    plans    88    percent 


I^ermitted  early  retirement  In  another  1960 
study  (by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics) 
it  was  found  that  early  retirement  provisions 
were  Included  in  224  of  the  300  plans  studied 
(75  percent),  and  covered  about  3  million 
of  the  4.6  million  workers  who  were  members 
of  these  plans  ( 12  of  these  plans  covering 
about  350.000  workers  provided  early  retire- 
ment for  women  only).  Moreover,  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  plans  providing  for  op- 
tional early  retirement  Is  Increasing:  in  a 
comparable  1952  study  (by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics)  only  166  of  the  300  plana 
which  were  Included  had  early  retirement 
provisions." 

The  same  considerations  which  were  ap- 
plicable to  the  liberalization  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  In  respect  of  the  time  relative 
to  marriage  at  which  a  wife's  or  husband's 
benefit  may  begin  are  applicable  to  the 
amendment  provided  In  section  2  of  the  bill 
as  to  the  time  relative  to  marriage  at  which 
a  spouse's   annuity   may  begin. 

A  widow  who  had  qualified  for  an  annuity 
as  stich  loses  the  annuity  when  she  marries 
The  bill  by  preventing  her  disqualification 
for  annuity  as  the  widow  of  the  new  hus- 
band if  he  dies  within  a  year  of  the  mar- 
riage would  protect  her  agriinst  the  loss 
of  rights  to  annuity  which  she  would 
have  otherwise  except  for  tiie  marriage  and 
early  death  of  the   new  husljand 

SECTIONAL    EXPLANATION    OF    THE     BILL 

Section  1  Reduced  annuities  for  men: 
.Section  1  of  the  bill  would  re\ise  section 
2ia)(3)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  so 
that  men  as  well  as  women  can  obtained  a 
reduced  annuity  after  attainment  of  age  62 
even  though  they  do  not  have  30  years  of 
creditable  service.  The  reduction  would  be 
by  one  one-hundred-and-elghtleth  for  each 
calendar  month  that  the  applicant  Is  under 
age  65  when  the  annuity  begins  to  accrue 
This  Is  the  same  basis  by  which  retirement 
annuities  and  spouse's  annuities  now  pro- 
vided by  the  act  for  individuals  who  are 
not  eligible  for  those  aiinuiUes  in  the  full 
amount  are  reduced. 

The  requirement  of  at  least  10  years  of 
service  for  eligibility  for  any  retirement 
annuity  would  remain  unchanged,  as  would 
the  right  of  a  woman  with  30  years  of  serv- 
ice to  obtain  a  full  annuity  at  age  60  and 
the  right  of  any  Individual  to  obtain  a  full 
annuity  before  age  65  on  the  basis  of 
disability. 

Section  2.  Liberalization  of  time  requlre- 
m.ent  for  spouse's  annuity:  Section  2  of  the 
bill  would  amend  section  2if)  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act,  which  defines  the 
term  "spouse,"  so  as  to  reduce  from  3  years 
to  1  year  the  maximum  time  which  must 
elapse  after  marriage  before  any  wife  or  htis- 
band  can  qualify  for  and  receive  a  spouse's 
annuity;  and  so  as  to  enable  a  wife  or  hus- 
band who  in  the  month  before  her  or  his 
marriage  was  eligible  for  a  widow's, 
widower's,  or  parent's  annuity,  under 
subsections  (a)  or  (d),  or  a  child's  dis- 
ability annuity  under  subsection  (c).  of 
section  5  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act,  to 
qualify  for  and  receive  a  spouse's  annuity 
beginning  In  the  month  of  marriage  If  she 
or  he  had  then  attained  the  age  of  eligibility 
and  is  otherwise  eligible,  or  immediately  up- 
on meeting  the  eligibility  requirements. 

For  example,  Lf  a  woman  or  man  who  was 
eligible  for  such  an  annuity  in  January  mar- 
ries an  annuitant  age  65  or  over  in  Fcbrtiary 
of  the  same  year,  she,  or  he,  If  age  62  in  Feb- 
ruary, could,  if  otherwise  qualified,  receive 
a  reduced  ppouse's  annuity  beginning  in 
February.  If  In  such  a  case  in  January  she 
or  he  was  only  age  61  but  attained  age  62 
in  June  of  the  same  year,  she  or  he  could 
receive  a  reduced  spouse's  annuity  beginning 
In  June  if  then  otherwise  qualified.  The 
same  example  would  apply  in  the  case  of  a 
full  spouse's  annuity  if  the  spouse  was  age 
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65  in  February  or  June  The  amendment 
would  affect  only  the  time  after  marriage 
at  winch  a  spouse's  annuity  could  begin.  It 
wottld  not  alter  the  age  of  eligibility  for  a 
spouse's  annuity  or  the  other  eligibility  and 
qualifying  conditions  The  right  of  a  wife 
or  husband  who  is  the  parent  of  the  an- 
nuitant's or  pensioner's  son  or  daughter  to 
receive  an  annuity  immediately,  without  the 
elapse  of  any  time,  following  marriage  would 
remain  unchanged 

Section  3  Removal  of  widow  s  disqualifi- 
cation: Section  3  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  5(1)  (II  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  which  prescribes  ttie  qualilicaiions  lor  a 
Widow  by  adding  a  sentence  thereto  which 
would  save  a  widow  who  had  qualified  for  an 
annuity  as  such  before  a  new  marriage  from 
being  disqualified  for  annuity  as  the  widow 
of  her  new  husband  if  he  dies  within  a 
year  of  the  marriage. 

Section  4  EfTective  date:  Section  4  of  the 
bill  would  make  the  amendments  applicable 
to  annuities  beginning  to  accrue  In  months 
following  the  month  In  which  the  act  is 
enacted. 

COSTS  OF  THE   BILL 

The  costs  of  the  amendments  provided 
by  section  1  of  the  bill  to  permit  men  wlth- 
ovit  30  years  of  service  to  receive  reduced 
annuities  upon  attainment  of  age  62  are  es- 
timated to  be  al>out  9  04  p>ercent  of  taxable 
payroll  (assumed  to  be  $4  3  billion  a  year)  or 
about  $2  million  a  year  on  a  level  basis. 

As  of  the  end  of  1959,  there  were  about 
10.000  employees  in  the  62  to  64  age  group 
with  10  to  29  years  of  service  who  had  with- 
drawn from  the  railroad  industry.  How 
many  of  these  people  will  apply  for  reduced 
annuities  is  hard  to  predict  The  1956  58 
experience  on  withdrawals  in  this  employeee 
category  was  as  follows:  850  withdrawals  in 
1956;  l.KX)  in  1957.  and  1.300  in  1958  Except 
for  those  among  them  who  died  before  1960. 
these  employees  are  Included  In  the  10.000 
figure  previously  cited. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  effect 
on  the  first  year  of  the  provisions  for  re- 
duced annuities  for  men  after  age  62  who 
have  less  than  30  years  of  service : 

Number  to   be  awarded  reduced 

annuity 5.  000 

Average   reduced   annuity  on   an 

annual    basis $1,000 

Total  to  be  paid  in  year 15,000.000 

Of  the  *5  million,  an  undetermined 
amount  will  be  reimbursable  under  the 
financial  Interchange  provisions  of  section 
5(k)(2)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act,  al- 
though not  in  the  siune  year. 

The  costs  of  the  amendments  provided  by 
section  2  of  the  bill  respecting  the  time  rela- 
tive to  marriage  at  which  a  spouse's  annuity 
could  be  payable  would  be  insignificant. 
The  reduction  from  3  years  to  1  year  In  the 
maximum  time  which  must  elapse  after 
marriage  before  a  spouse  s  annuity  can  be 
paid  would  extend  eligibility  to  a  very  small 
group  of  persons  who  have  been  denied 
spouse's  annuities  because  they  have  been 
married  less  than  3  years 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  apreemf;  to  ihe  committee 
amendment 

The  amendment  was  apreed  to. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  thud  readint:.  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 


SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT  ACT 
OF  1958 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.':ident.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  782.  S   902 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  902) 
to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  of 
1958.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to;  and  the 
St'iiate  proceeded  to  consider  tlie  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  with 
an  amendment  to  .strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  a*  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  Amendments  of 
1961". 

Sec.  2  As  used  in  this  Act.  unless  other- 
wise Indicated,  references  to  "the  Act"  are 
to  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  as  amended 

Sec  3  Section  103  of  the  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3i  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 

"(3)  the  ternis  'small  business  investment 
company',  company'  and  'licensee'  mean  a 
small  business  Investment  company  organ- 
ized and  chartered  under  State  law  for  tiie 
sole  purpose  of  i>erforming  the  functions  and 
conducting  the  activities  contemplated  vm- 
der  title  III  and  which  has  the  approval  of 
tlie  Administrator,  pursuant  to  section  309 
of  this  Act.  to  operate  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5).  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6)  ajid  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ";  and  ".  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  such  section  a  new  paragraph  as 
follows : 

"(7)  the  term  'license'  means  a  permit 
granted  by  the  Administrator  to  operate  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

Sec  4  The  text  of  section  202(b)  of  the 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'There 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
svich  sums  as  may  be  necessary  and  appro- 
priate for  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions 
and  purposes  of  this  Act" 

Sec  5  Section  302(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  formation  and 
growth  of  small  business  investment  com- 
panies, the  Administration  is  hereby  author- 
ized, notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law.  to  purchase  the  debentures  of  any 
such  company  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
the  lesser  of  $3(X).000  or  the  amount  of  the 
capital  and  surplus  of  the  small  business  in- 
vestment company  from  other  sotirces" 

Sec  6  Section  302ib)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1  percent"  and 
Inserting  In   lieu  thereof   "3   percent". 

Sec  7  Section  303(b)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "No  loan  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  if  the  total  amount  outstand- 
ing and  committed  to  the  borrower  under 
this  subsection  would  exceed  J.3.000,000  " 

Sec  8  Section  304  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
subsection : 

"(di  Equity  capital  provided  to  incorpo- 
rated small  bvisiness  concerns  tinder  this 
section  may  be  provided  directly  or  in  co- 
operation with  other  investors  incorporated 
or  unincorporated,  through  agreements  to 
participate  on  an   Immediate  basis  " 

Sec.  9  Section  305(b)  of  the  Act  Is 
arr.ended  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "other 
lending  institutions"  and  in.<>erting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "other  lenders,  incor- 
porated or  unincorporated.". 

Sec  10  Section  306  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  matter  following  the 
word  "exceed"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "(1)  20  per  centum  of  the 
combined  capital  and  svirplus  of  such  small 
business  investment  company  authorized  by 


this  Act,  or  (2)  $500,000,  whichever  is  the 
lesser" 

Sec  11.  (a)  The  text  of  section  308iai  of 
the  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Wherever  practicable  the  operations  of  a 
small  business  investment  company,  includ- 
ing the  generation  of  business,  may  be  un- 
dertaken in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other 
Investors  or  lenders,  incorporated  or  unin- 
corporated, and  any  servicing  or  Initial 
Investigatlfin  required  for  loans  or  acquisi- 
tions of  securities  by  the  company  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  may  be  handled 
through  such  banks  or  other  investors  or 
lenders  on  a  fee  basis.  Any  small  business 
investment  company  may  receive  fees  for 
services  rendered  to  such  banks  or  other 
investors  or  lenders  " 

(bi  Section  308  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (e)  and  by  redesig- 
nating subsections  (fi  and  (g)  as  (ei  and 
(f)   respectively. 

Sec  12.  Title  III  of  the  .^ct  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections: 

"SUSPENSION     or    LICENSES.     CEASE    AND    DESIST 
ORDERS 

"Sec.  310  la)  A  license  may  be  suspended 
by  the  .^dministration — 

(1)  for  false  statements  knowingly  made 
in  any  written  statement  required  under 
this  title,  or  vmder  any  regulation  i.ssued 
thereunder  by  the  Administration,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  license; 

"i2)  If  any  written  statement  required 
under  this  title,  or  under  any  regulation  is- 
sued thereunder  by  the  Administrator,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  license,  fails  to 
state  a  material  fact  necessary  in  order  to 
make  the  statement  not  misleading  in  tlie 
light  of  the  circumstances  vmder  which  the 
statement  was  made; 

"(3)  for  willftil  or  repeated  violation  of, 
or  willful  or  repeated  failure  to  observe,  any 
provision  of  this  Act; 

"(4 1  for  willful  or  repeated  violation  of, 
or  willful  or  repeated  failure  to  observe,  any 
rule  or  regulation  of  the  Administration  au- 
thorized by  this  Act;  or 

"(5)  for  violation  of.  or  failure  to  observe, 
any  cease  and  desist  order  issued  by  the 
Administration  under  this  section, 

'lb  I  Where  a  licensee  has  not  complied 
with  any  one  or  more  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  or  of  the  regulations  Issued  there- 
under by  the  Administration,  the  Adminis- 
tration may  order  such  licensee  to  cease  and 
desist  from  such  action  or  failure  to  act. 
The  .Administration  may  further  order  such 
licensee  to  take  such  action  or  to  refrain 
from  such  action  as  the  Administration 
deems  necessary  to  insure  compliance  with 
the  Act  and  the  regulations  The  .Adminis- 
tration may  also  suspend  the  license  of  such 
licensee  until  the  licensee  has  complied  with 
such  order. 

"ici  Before  stispending  a  license  pursuant 
to  subsection  tai  of  this  section,  or  issuing 
a  cease  and  desist  order  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  the  Administra- 
tion shall  serve  upon  the  licensee  involved 
an  order  to  show  cause  why  an  order  re- 
voking the  license  or  a  cease  and  desist 
order  should  not  be  issued.  Any  such  order 
to  show  cause  shall  contain  a  statement  of 
the  matters  of  fact  and  law  asserted  by  the 
Administration  and  the  legal  authority  and 
jurisdiction  tinder  which  a  hearing  Is  to 
be  held,  and  shall  inform  the  licensee  that  a 
hearing  will  be  lield  before  the  Administra- 
tion at  a  time  and  place  stated  in  the  order. 
If  after  hearing  or  a  waiver  thereof  the  Ad- 
ministration determines  on  the  record  that 
an  order  suspending  the  license  or  a  cease 
and  desist  order  should  issue.  It  shall 
promptly  issue  such  order,  which  must  in- 
clude a  statement  of  the  findings  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  grounds  and  reasons 
therefor  and  specify  the  effective  date  of  the 
order  and  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  served 
on  said  licensee. 
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"{(X)  The  Administration  shall  have  the 
power  upon  its  own  motion  or  the  motion 
of  any  party  to  require  by  subpena  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
pr(Xluction  of  all  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  hearing  from  any  place 
m  the  United  States.  Witnesses  summoned 
before  the  Administration  shall  be  p>aid  by 
the  party  at  whose  instance  they  were  called 
the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  wit- 
nesses in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
In  case  of  disobedience  to  a  subpena.  the 
Administration,  or  any  party  to  a  proceeding 
before  the  Administration,  may  invoke  the 
aid  of  any  court  of  the  United  States  in  re- 
quiring attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  books,  papers. 
and  document.?. 

"(e)  An  order  issued  by  the  Administra- 
tion under  this  section  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  unless  within  thirty  days  after 
the  service  thereof  the  licensee  appeals  to  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit in  which  such  licensee  has  its  principal 
place  of  business  by  filing  with  the  clerk 
of  such  court  a  petition  praying  that  the 
Administration's  order  be  set  aside  or  modi- 
f.'?d  in  the  manner  stated  in  the  petition. 
After  the  expiration  of  said  thirty  days,  a 
petition  may  be  filed  only  by  leave  of  court 
on  a  showing  of  rensonable  grounds  for 
failure  to  file  the  petition  theretofore.  The 
clerk  of  the  court  shall  Immediately  cause 
a  copy  of  the  petition  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Administration,  and  the  Administration 
shall  thereupon  certify  and  file  In  the  court 
a  transcript  of  the  record.  If  any,  upon  which 
the  order  complained  of  was  entered.  If 
before  such  record  is  filed  the  AdminLstra- 
tlon  amends  or  sets  aside  Its  order.  In  whole 
or  in  part,  the  petitioner  may  amend  the 
petition  within  such  time  as  the  court  may 
determine,  on  notice  to  the  Administration. 
The  filing  of  a  petition  for  review  shall  not 
of  Itself  stay  or  su.spend  the  operation  of  the 
order  of  the  Administration,  but  the  court 
in  its  discretion  may  restrain  or  suspend,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  operation  of  the  order 
pending  the  final  hearing  and  determination 
of  the  petition.  The  proceedings  in  such 
cases  shall  be  made  a  preferred  cause  and 
shall  be  expedited  in  every  way.  The  court 
may  affirm,  modify,  or  set  aside  the  order 
of  the  Administration.  If  the  court  deter- 
mines that  the  Just  and  proper  disposition 
of  the  case  requires  the  taking  of  addi- 
tional evidence,  the  court  shall  order  the 
Administration  to  reopen  the  hearing  for 
the  taking  of  such  evidence  in  such  manner 
and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
court  may  deem  proper.  The  Administration 
may  modify  its  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or 
make  new  findings,  by  reason  of  the  addi- 
tional evidence  so  taken,  and  it  shall  file  its 
modified  or  new  findings  and  amendments, 
if  any.  of  its  order  with  the  record  of  such 
additional  evidence.  No  objection  to  an 
order  of  the  Administration  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  court  unless  such  objec- 
tion shall  have  been  urged  before  the  Ad- 
ministration or.  if  it  was  not  so  urged,  unless 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  failure 
to  do  so.  The  judgment  and  decree  of  the 
court  affirming,  modifying,  or  setting  aside 
any  such  order  of  the  Administration  shall 
be  subject  only  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certifica- 
tion or  certiorari  as  provided  in  section  1254 
Of  title  28  Of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(f)  If  any  licensee  against  whom  an 
order  is  Issued  under  this  section  falls  to 
obey  the  order,  the  Administration  may  ap- 
ply to  the  United  States  court  of  app)eals 
within  the  circuit  where  the  licensee  has  Its 
principal  place  of  business  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  order,  and  shall  file  a  transcript 
of  the  record  upon  which  the  order  com- 
plained of  was  entered.  Upon  the  filing  of 
the  application  the  cotu-t  shall  cause  notice 


thereof  to  be  served  on  the  licensee  The 
evidence  to  be  considered,  the  procedure  to 
be  followed,  and  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court 
shall  be  the  same  as  provided  In  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section  for  applications  to  set 
itside  or  modify  orders.  The  proceedings  in 
such  Cases  shall  be  made  a  preferred  cause 
and  shall  be  expedited  in  every  way. 

"investigations 
"Sec  311.  The  Administration  may  ojake 
such  investigations  as  it  deems  necessary  to 
determine  whether  a  licensee  or  any  other 
person  has  er.gaged  or  is  about  t.D  engage  in 
any  acts  or  practices  which  constitute  or 
will  constitute  a  violation  of  any  provision 
of  this  Act.  or  of  any  regulation  thereutuder, 
or  of  any  order  issued  under  this  Act.  The 
Administration  shall  permit  any  perscii  to 
file  with  it  a  statement  In  writing,  uhder 
oat.^i  or  otherwise  as  the  Ad.Tilnlstratlon  shall 
determine,  as  t)  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances concerning  the  matter  to  be  Investi- 
g-itcd.  For  the  purpose  of  any  investigation, 
the  Administration  is  empowered  to  adiOln- 
ister  oaths  and  aff.rmations.  subpena  Wit- 
nesses, compel  their  attendance,  take  evi- 
dence, and  require  the  production  of  any 
books,  papers,  and  document.s  which  are  rel- 
evant to  the  inqu'ry.  Such  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  such 
records  may  be  required  from  any  place  in 
any  State.  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  re- 
fusal to  obey  a  subpena  issued  to.  any  per- 
son. Including  a  licensee,  the  Admlnlstrail'in 
may  invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  of  the 
United  States  within  the  jurisdictl'^n  of 
which  such  Investigation  or  proceeding  Is 
carried  on.  or  where  such  person  resides  or 
carries  on  busine.ss,  in  requiring  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
producti'n  of  books,  papers,  and  documents. 
The  court  may  Issie  an  order  requiring  auch 
pers'jn  to  appear  before  the  Administration, 
there  to  produce  records,  if  so  ordered,  or  to 
give  testimony  touching  the  matter  uOdcr 
Investigation.  Any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  Such 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof.  All  process  in 
any  such  case  may  be  ser-.ed  in  the  Judicial 
district  whereof  srich  person  Is  an  inhabitant 
or  wherever  he  may  be  foi;.Td 

"INJL'NCTICNS    AND    OTHER    OEDEES 

'Sec.  312.  (ai  Whenever  in  the  Judgifient 
of  tlie  Administration  a  licensee  or  any  other 
person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in 
any  acts  or  practices  which  constitute  or 
will  constitute  a  violation  of  any  provislotn  of 
this  Act.  or  of  any  regulation  thereunder,  or 
of  any  order  issued  under  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministration may  make  application  to  the 
proper  district  court  of  the  United  Stotes 
or  a  United  States  court  of  any  place  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  for 
an  order  enjoining  such  acts  or  practices,  or 
for  an  order  enforcing  compliance  with  $uch 
provision,  or  regulation,  and  such  cpurts 
shall  have  jurisdiction  of  such  actions  |and, 
upon  a  showing  by  the  Administration  that 
such  licensee  or  other  person  has  engftged 
or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  such  acts  or  prac- 
tices, a  permanent  or  temporary  injunction, 
restraining  order,  or  other  order,  shall  be 
granted  without  bond.  The  proceedings  In 
such  a  case  shall  be  made  a  preferred  Cbuse 
and  shall  be  expedited  in  every  way. 

"(b)  In  any  such  proceeding  the  court  as 
a  court  of  equity  may.  to  such  extent  as  it 
deems  necessary,  take  exclusive  jtirlsdtction 
of  the  licensee  or  licensees  and  the  a$sets 
thereof  wherever  located,  and  the  court  shall 
have  jurisdiction  In  any  such  proceeding  to 
appoint  a  trustee  or  receiver  to  hold  or  ad- 
minister under  the  direction  of  the  court?  the 
assets  so  possessed." 

Sec.  13.  Section  502  of  the  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$250,000"  In  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  In  lieu  tht^reof 
"$350,000",  and 


(2)  by  striking  out  "ten,"  where  It  first 
appears  In  paragraph  (5),  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "twenty-five." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
o.^er  a  conforming  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  and  a^k  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDIKG  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  wjll  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clkp.k.  On  paj^re  8, 
hne  12,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  re- 
voking" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •  sus- 
pendincr". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
v.- as  a  3  re  (I'd  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President.  S. 
902.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1958.  was 
introduced  on  February  9.  1961.  by  Sen- 
ator SPARKT.t.^N,  for  himself  and  otl:cr 
members  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  Hearings  were  held  on 
July  31  and  Au-^ust  2.  1961.  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Small  Business  of  the  Sen- 
ate Bankin::  and  Currency  Commiltf^e.  of 
which  I  am  chairman.  Ihe  bill  was  re- 
ported, with  amendments,  to  the  Senate 
on  August  28,  1961. 

The  Small  Business  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1958  established  a  program 
to  facilitate  the  formation  of  an  entirely 
new  type  of  company,  licen.sed  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  reg- 
ulated by  that  agency.  Tiie  act  author- 
ized the  Small  Business  Administration 
to  license  privately  owned  small  bu.'^mess 
investment  companies  for  the  purpose 
of  providinT  equity  capital  and  long- 
term  loans  to  small  business  concerns. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  act.  each 
SBIC  must  have  a  minimum  initial  paid 
in  capital  and  surplus  of  $300,000.  The 
SBA  was  authorized,  however,  to  pur- 
chase from  the  company  up  to  $150,000 
of  subordinated  debentures,  which 
amount  can  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
required  initial  capital.  Also  the  SBA 
was  authorized  to  make  loans  to  SBIC  s 
to  a  maximum  of  50  percent  of  the  paid 
in  capital  and  surplus,  which  may  in- 
clude the  capital  investment  by  SB.^ 
in  the  form  of  subordinated  debentures. 

The  SBIC's  imder  the  present  law  may 
supply  funds  to  small  businesses  in  two 
ways:  First,  by  investing  in  stock  or 
other  equity  securities  of  the  small  busi- 
ness concern,  and  ,«;econd.  by  direct  term 
loans  for  periods  up  lo  20  years,  with 
po5;sible  extensions  of  the  time. 

The  act  also  authorized  the  SEA  to 
make  loans  to  any  State  development 
company  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
the  amount  borrowed  by  the  company 
from  all  other  sources  It  also  provided 
for  secured  loans  to  both  State  and 
local  development  companies  for  .site 
acquisition  and  plant  construction, 
where  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  will  as- 
sist an  identifiable  small  business  con- 
cern. 

S.  902  makes  three  principal  changes 
in  this  SBIC  program.  First,  it  encour- 
ages increased  capitalization  of  SBIC's. 
by  rai.sin^  the  amount  of  capital  SBA 
may  invest  in  an  SBIC.  on  a  matching 
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ba.sls  from  $150,000  to  $300,000,  and  by 
raising  the  limit  on  such  investments, 
generally  applicable  to  commercial 
banks,  from  1  percent,  as  permitted  by 
the  present  law,  to  3  percent. 

Second,  it  would  fix  a  $3  million  limit 
on  the  amount  of  operating  loans  SBA 
may  make  to  any  one  SBIC.  There  is 
no  dollar  limit  in  the  present  law,  al- 
though such  loans  are  limited  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  SBICs  capital  and  surplus, 
and  this  50  percent  would  be  retained  in 
the  law. 

SB.\  has  indicated  that  its  policy  is 
not  to  grant  loans  under  section  303 
of  the  act  unless  there  are  na  funds 
available  from  private  sources.  In  its 
regulations,  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  for  August  31  of  this  year,  the 
SBA  states  that  private  funds  are  con- 
sidered unavailable  when  tlie  appro- 
priate certificate  submitted  to  SB.'^  so 
indicates.  The  certificate  submitted  by 
an  SBIC  includes  a  statement  that  the 
money  sought  was  not  otherwise  avail- 
able. Perliaps  this  might  be  clarified 
to  include  the  statement  that  no  funds 
were  otherwise  available,  even  on  an 
SBA  standby  takeout  commitment.  I 
know  that  other  Senators  and  I  were 
impressed  with  the  description  of  SBA's 
procedure  for  standby  takeout  commit- 
ments. In  es.sence.  SBA  stands  ready 
to  loan  money  to  an  SBIC  when  the 
lender  of  pnor  privately  loaned  money 
calls  it  in. 

The  bill  would  also  limit  the  amount 
that  an  SBIC  can  provide  to  a  single 
small  bu.smcss  concern.  It  limits  this 
amount  to  either  20  percent  of  the 
SBIC's  capital  and  surplus,  or  S500.000, 
whichever  is  the  lesser.  Upon  apphca- 
tion.  the  SBA  may  permit  a  larger 
amount. 

Third,  the  bill  would  strengthen  the 
hand  of  the  SBA  in  regulating  SBICs 
by  authorizing  certain  administrative 
procedures  for  suspending  an  SBIC's  li- 
cense, or  issuing  a  cease  or  desist  order, 
or  authorizing  judicial  proceedings  to 
take  control  of  the  assets  of  an  SBIC 
where  it  is  necessary. 

The  committee  approved  enforcement 
provisions  for  SB.A  wuth  mixed  feelings. 
On  the  one  hand  it  recognized  the  clear 
need  for  SBA  to  have  flexible  authority 
to  deal  with  licen.sees  who  either  violate 
the  law  or  SBA  rcculations  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  the  committee 
recognized  that  giving  to  one  man.  the 
SBA  Admmi.strator.  the  power  to  sus- 
pend an  SBA  liccn.se  was  an  extremely 
broad  delegation  of  power,  including  as 
it  would  a  prohibition  against  the  ex- 
tension of  further  loan.'^;  an  acceleration 
in  the  repayment  schedule  of  loans  owed 
to  SBA;  the  loss  of  the  privileges  of  an 
SBIC.  includinc  the  privilege  to  borrow 
from  SBA;  and  the  po.'-sible  loss  of  sub- 
stantial income  tax  benefits  that  accrue 
to  SBICs  and  their  shareholders. 

The  committee  amended  the  language 
of  section  302  of  the  SBI  Act  to  include 
"growth"  as  a  reason  for  which  .subordi- 
nated debentures  of  an  SBIC  might  be 
purchased.  However,  consonant  with 
the  rationale  for  this  act,  I  would  hope 
that  SBA  would  give  preference  to  new 


SBIC's,  rather  than  to  increase  the 
funds  available  for  the  extant  corpora- 
tions. 

S.  902  would  increase  the  limit  of 
SBA  loans  under  section  502  of  the  act 
to  State  and  local  development  com- 
panies from  S250  000  for  each  identi- 
fiable small  business  concern  assisted 
to  $350,000.  and  by  rai.'^ing  the  maximum 
maturity  on  such  loans  from  10  years 
to  25  years. 

The  bill  would  also  permit  private 
investors  to  participate  with  SBIC's  in 
providing  equity  and  long-term  loans  to 
small  business  concerns. 

The  bill  would  provide  other  technical 
amendments  to  the  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

TJif^  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
apreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
pored,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  tS.  9C2'  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


HELP  FOR   RAILROADS 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  those 
of  us  who  have  been  struggling  to  find 
some  kind  of  relief  for  the  hard-pressed 
railroad  industry  in  the  United  States 
have  been  greatly  encouraged  by  two 
developments  that  have  occurred  during 
the  past  few  days. 

First  of  all,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  i.ssued  a  report  calling  for 
direct  Federal  assistance  to  maintain 
essential  railroad  passenger  service. 

This  proposal  would  be  very  costly  to 
the  Government,  and  of  course  the  Con- 
gress is  going  to  have  to  study  it  care- 
fully before  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
put  it  into  effect.  The  very  fact  that 
the  proposal  has  t>een  made  is.  however, 
heartening  evidence  that  resp>onsible  of- 
ficials in  the  Government  have  finally 
been  alerted  to  the  seriousness  of  this 
situation 

The  critical  nature  of  the  railroad 
problem  was  brought  clearly  before  the 
Nation  by  the  recent  bankruptcy  of  the 
New  Haven  Railroad.  In  the  weeks 
preceding  that  bankruptcy,  other  Sen- 
ators and  myself  sought  desperately  to 
find  some  means  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment might  intercede  to  help  save 
this  vital  element  in  the  transportation 
."^vstem  of  New  York  and  New  England. 
However,  the  New  Haven  went  under, 
and  is  now  going  through  a  painful  re- 
organization, which  all  of  us  still  hope 
will  prevent  the  reduction  of  its  needed 
passenger  service. 

In  spite  of  our  failure  to  save  the  New- 
Haven  from  bankruptcy,  perhaps  our  ef- 
forts helped  to  convince  the  ICC  and 
other  Federal  officials  that  some  means 
to  save  the  railroads  must  be  found. 
Newspaper  articles  and  editorials  insert- 
ed into  the  Record  at  the  time  of  the 
New  Haven  crisis  made  clear  that  other 


railroads  are  hovering  on  the  edge  of 

similar  financial  difficulties. 

If  we  do  not  take  action  in  the  very 
near  future,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
pa.ssenger  railroad  service  in  the  East 
win  be  thrown  into  absolute  chaos. 
This  could  lead  to  pressure  for  national- 
ization of  the  railroads,  a  dangerous 
recourse  that  I  am  sure  all  of  us  wish  to 
avoid,  if  possible. 

Neither  Federal  funds  nor  Federal 
action,  hov.evcr.  provide  the  entire  an- 
swer. We  must  have  vigorous  efforts  on 
the  Rtate  and  local  levels  if  our  vast  net- 
work of  commuter  railroads  is  to  be 
saved. 

It  therefore  gave  m^  great  satisfaction 
that  on  the  same  day  the  ICC  made  pub- 
lic its  report,  the  Governors  of  New- 
York.  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut  spt 
up  a  Tristatc  Transportation  Committee 
for  the  Metropolitan  Area  of  New  York 
City.  This  committee  was  directed  not 
only  to  find  means  to  rescue  the  com- 
muter railroad  service,  but  ahso  to  ex- 
plore the  problems  of  motor  traffic,  air 
travel,  and  freight  transportation. 

Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New 
York,  who  initiated  the  talks  that  led  to 
the  establishment  of  this  committee, 
made  it  clear  that  this  will  be  an  "action 
agency"  rather  than  lust  another  study 
group.  We  can  expect  that  this  com- 
nntte^e  will  be  a  key  instrument  in  solv- 
ing the  transportation  problems  of  the 
world's  greatest  metropolitan  region. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  by  a  remark 
made  by  Governor  Rockefeller  at  the 
time  the  new  committee  was  announced. 
Explaining  that  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments must  take  primary  respon- 
sibility for  transit  problems,  he  said; 

We  cant  Just  throw  up  our  hands  and 
run   to   Washington. 

Surely  this  is  the  attitude  that  provides 
the  basis  for  solution  to  the  problems 
of  mass  population  centers  without  the 
loss  of  freedom  and  our  republican  insti- 
tutions The  Federal  Government  has 
its  role  to  play  in  solving  these  problems, 
but  if  we  were  to  rely  on  It  entirely,  we 
may  be  certain  that  would  mean  the  end 
of  self-government  in  the  United  States 

I  commend  Governor  Rockefeller  and 
his  fellow  Governors  in  Connecticut  and 
New  Jersey.  They  have  shown  us  that 
State  government  has  the  hardiness  and 
the  determination  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem's of  modern  society.  We  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  should  respond  by  backing  up 
their  efforts. 

The  problem  of  the  railroads  will  not 
be  solved  in  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months. 
But  if  we  all  work  together.  I  am  con- 
fident that  we  will  find  some  means  to 
maintain  effective  free  enterprise  in  this 
important  segment  of  American  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  Augrust  31  and  an 
article  written  by  Don  Ross  and  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  the  same  date,  both  on  the  subject  of 
the  new  hope  which  has  been  held  out  to 
the  railroads. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.   Aug    31     19611 
Rail  Rescue  in  Sight 

The  congressional  battle  ahead  cannot  be 
niiirmlzed.  but  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  recommendation  yesterday  of 
direct  Federal  subsidies  to  help  the  railroads 
iiniutain  essential  passenger  services  may 
very  well  prove  to  be  a  landmark  in  the  long 
struggle  for  oflQcial  recognition  of  a  national. 
and  especially  metropKJlltan.  problem. 

Occurring  as  it  did  on  the  very  day  the 
Governors  of  New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Con- 
necticut were  meeting  to  explore  and  effec- 
tuate a  tristate  approach  to  regional  trans- 
portation Improvement,  the  Federal  action 
brightens  immeasurably  the  prospect  for  a 
beneficial  partnership  of  three  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. New  York  City  and  the  metro- 
politan regional  council  representing  county 
and  local  government  in  the  three  States 
are  active  and  interested  parties  to  better- 
ment of  rail  service. 

Government  awakened  slowly  to  its  respon- 
sibility for  saving  this  sick  industry.  It  sub- 
sidized competitors,  air.  sea.  and  land.  It 
submitted  the  railroads  to  overly  exacting 
regulation,  including  the  double  jeopardy  of 
Federal  and  State  supervision.  It  overtaxed 
them,  sometimes  for  public  improvements 
that  contributed  to  decline  of  rail  travel,  a 
form  of  compulsory  suicide.  It  treated  the 
railroads  as  a  monopoly  to  be  feared,  when 
they  had  already  become  a  fallen  contestant 
deserving  only  pity. 

So  perhaps  we  are  now  emerging  from  con- 
tradictions of  the  past,  and  are  ready  to  con- 
struct consistent  governmental  policy.  The 
ICC  says:  "A  nation  that  is  serious  about 
propelling  a  man  to  the  moon  should  be 
able  to  solve  the  mundane  problem  of  mov- 
ing its  citizens  dependably  and  comfortably 
some  50  miles  or  less  from  home  to  work 
without  multiplying  ribbons  of  concrete  and 
asphalt  that  would  strangle  the  central  cities 
they  are  supp>06ed  to  serve." 

But  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  rescue  the 
railroads,  or  what  is  left  of  them.  Without 
modernization,  expansion,  coordination,  and 
vast  improvement  by  Imaginative  planning 
the  railroads  will  not  recapture  the  passenger 
who  has  taken  to  the  highways  or  prevent 
further  desertion  of  customers.  If  we  are  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  future,  as  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  suggests, 
the  preservation  of  status  quo  will  be  a 
meager  victory. 


(From   the   New  York   Herald    Tribune    Au>^ 
31.   19611 

Tri.state  Governors   Vow  To  Solve  Transit 
Mess 
(By  Don  Ross) 
The   Governors  of  New  York.   New  Jersey, 
and  Connecticut  announced  the  appointment 
yesterday  of  a  tristate  transportation  com- 
mittee.     They  promised   that   it  will   not   be 
Just     another     study     committee     but     will 
come   up  with  a  program  of  action  to  solve 
the  metropolitan  region's  massive  transpor- 
tation   problems,    including    those    of    com- 
muters. 

Announcement  of  the  committee,  which 
includes  official  representatives  from  the 
three  States  and  New  York  City,  was  made  by 
the  Governors — Rockefeller  of  New  York, 
Robert  B.  Meyner  of  New  Jersey,  and  John 
N  Dempsey  of  Connecticut — at  a  press  con- 
ference In  Mr.  Rockefellers  office,  22  West 
55th  Street.  The  Governors  had  previously 
met  privately  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 

NEW    COMMITTEE    MEETS 

The  new  committee  held  Its  first  meeting 
in  Mr.  Rockefellers  office  immediately  aft€r 
the  press  conference.     Among  other  things, 


it  will  presumably  look  Into  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  a  tristate  transportation 
agency  to  supervise  the  operation  of  the  re- 
gions  commuter  railroads.  The  metropoli- 
tan regional  council,  composed  of  the  re- 
gion's top  elected  officials,  has  long  b«en  in 
favor  of  establishing  such  an  agency  Mayor 
Wagner  chairman  of  the  MRC  yesterday 
expressed  his  approval  of  the  Governors' 
action. 

The  committees  first  report,  the  Govtrnors 
said,  is  expected  November  1  The  Governors 
said  that  Federal  participation  In  the  study 
will  be  sought  and  that  represeiualltes  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Roads  and  Of  the 
Federal  Houslne  and  Home  Agency  Will  be 
invited  to  become  members  of  the  comniittee 
The  committees  work  is  expected  to  be  fi- 
nanced primarily  from  Federal  and  State 
funds  ■■    the   Governors   said 


LOCAL     OFFICIALS     INVITED 

Loc.il  officials  of  the  three  States  Will  be 
invited  to  consult  and  work  with  tiie  com- 
mittee. It  was  said  and  public  and  private 
agencies  m  the  metropolitan  region  Will  be 
asked  for  their  cooperation  and  supp-oUt. 

The  Governors  declined  U)  get  doWn  to 
details  about  the  problems  that  the  com- 
mittee will  look  into  'Instead  of  just  t*lklng 
about  the  problems  wed  like  to  be  able  to 
say  here  is  the  problem  and  here's  the  solu- 
tion." Governor  Rockefeller  said  We  don't 
want  to  raise  a  problem  and  then  bftve  it 
kicked  around  in  the  press  for  a  couple  of 
week.*      The   public   gets  discouraged    ' 

"We're  all  tired  of  study  commltjtees." 
Governor  Dempsey  said  'I'm  willing  to  go 
back  to  my  State  and  tell  the  peoplfl  that 
we  will  get  action  this  time  ' 

Rejwrters  ai  the  press  conference  brought 
up  the  p<jint  that  cooperation  between  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  lately  has  been  less 
thHH  perfect  Would  the  two  States  tie  able 
to  cooperate  in  working  out  transportation 
solutions'^ 

Among  the  current  point.s  of  frlcticin  be- 
tween the  two  States  are  New  Jersey's  new 
commuter  Income  tax  which  is  Intended  to 
siphon  some  $50  million  anr.ually  from  the 
New  York  State  treasury  New  York  is  re- 
sisting this  The  New  "i'ork  Legislative  has 
passed  bills  empowering  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  to  buy  and  operate  the  bank- 
rupt Hudson  &  Manhattan  Railroad  (the 
Hudson  tubes  t  and  build  a  $335  million 
World  Trade  Center  in  lower  Manhftttan 
New  since  the  port  authority  is  a  blstate 
agency.  But  many  New  Jersey  legislators, 
viewing  the  World  Trade  Center  as  of  ben- 
efit mostly  to  New  York  and  not  to  New 
Jersey  are  against  it. 

"This  region  will  not  grow  and  develop  by 
furtherance  of  provincial  views."  Governor 
Meyner  said.  "Bob  and  I  are  working  to- 
gether to  advance  projects  that  will  benefit 
both  sides.  "  Governor  Rockefeller  said. 

Mr.  Meyner.  a  Democrat,  will  retire  a.s 
Governor  in  November  Mr  Rockefeller,  a 
Republican,  is  expected  to  run  again  next 
year  Mr.  Dempsey.  a  Democrat,  is  algo  ex- 
pected to  run  in  1962 

In  their  reported  st<At«ment  announcing 
the  formation  of  the  committee  the  Gov- 
ernors said  that  the  following  were  illustra- 
tive of  the  studies  to  be  undertaken  by  it: 

1.  Analysis  of  the  economic  and  financial 
resources  available  to  support  a  coordinated 
transportation   system 

TRANSIT    ANALYSIS 

2.  Analysis  of  railroad  and  highway  pas- 
senger transportation  as  to  adequacy  and 
compatibility  as  parts  of  an  integrated  re- 
gional transportation  network. 

3.  Analysis  of  freight  movements  by  rail, 
highway,  water,  and  air  looking  toward  a 
flexible,  efficient  system  that  can  contribute 
positively  to  the  region's  economic  develop- 
ment. 


4.  Analysis  of  the  region's  airport  needs 
including  short-haul  taxi  service,  interme- 
diate ranges  and  intercontinental  require- 
ments. 

5.  Forecasting  the  Impact  of  any  proposed 
transportation  plans  on  land  use  patterns  in 
the  region 

6.  Evaluation  of  methods,  including  tech- 
nological developments,  for  improving  the 
service  and  economics  of  mass  transit 

7  Study  of  methods  and  machinery  to  in- 
sure continuing  intergovernmental  coopera- 
tion on  the  region's  transportation  matters 

The  members  of  the  tristate  transporta- 
tion committee  are 

For  N<w  York  State  William  J  Ronan. 
secretary  to  Mr  Rockefeller;  J  Burch  Mc- 
Morran.  superintendent  of  public  works 
Arne  C.  Wiprud.  director  of  office  of  trans- 
portation, and  Ge'  rt;e  A  Dudley,  director  ul 
office    of    regional    development 

For  New  York  City  James  Felt,  chairman 
of  the  planning  commission. 

jersey  members 

For  New  Jersey:  Dwight  R  G  Palmer 
highway  commissioner.  Otto  H  Fritzsche 
highway  engineer.  Herbert  A  Thomas.  Jr  . 
director.  State  division  of  railroads:  and  Matt 
Adams,  commls.'sioner  of  conservation  and 
economic  development 

For  Connecticut  Carl  L-tlumia,  executive 
aid  to  Governor  Dempsey  Howard  Ives. 
highway  commissioner:  Eugene  S  Loughlin, 
chairman  public  utilities  commission,  and 
Graham  Treadway.  chairman.  Connecticut 
Development  Commission 

An  announcement  from  Mr  Rockefeller's 
office  late  yesterday  said  that  the  committee 
at  a  4-hour  meeting  had  elected  William  J 
Ronan.  the  Governor's  secretary,  as  its  chair- 
man. The  committee  will  hold  a  meeting  in 
Washington  September  18  with  represenu- 
tives  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Works 
and  of  the  Federal  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency 

ACTION  praised 

The  Governors'  action  drew  praise  yester- 
day from  the  Regional  Plan  Association,  a 
private  planning  group  C  McKlm  Norton. 
Its  executive  vice  president,  said 

"The  Governors  agreement  creates  ma- 
chinery for  tristate  action  which  the  asso- 
ciation has  urged  for  several  years  This  new 
regional  approach  opens  the  way  for  solu- 
tions tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  whole  trl- 
sta'e  region  including  its  older  central  cities 
and  mushrcKiming  suburbs  For  the  first 
time  under  chief  executive  leadership  all 
forms  of  transportation  will  be  analyzed  to 
create  a  balanced  system  of  moving  goods 
and  people.  We  can  now  anticipate  that 
necessary  measures  will  fit  Into  a  compre- 
hensive, long-range  and  permanent  regional 
transportation  plan" 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that,  regardles.s 
of  the  unanimou.s-consent  agreement  en- 
tered into,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  Williams  I  be  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes, and  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr  Young  !  be  recognized  for  5  minutes 
thereafter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  them 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED    AMENDMENT    OF    CIVIL 
SERVICE  RETIREMENT   ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS'  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  July  10  the  Senate  passed 
S.  739.  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  amend 
the   Civil    Service    Retirement    Act,    as 
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amended,  with  respect  to  the  method  of 
computing  interest  earnings  of  special 
Treasury  issues  held  by  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  disability  fund.  There 
ftijpearcd  to  be  no  objection  to  this  pro- 
vision a.s  approved  by  the  Senate. 

On  August  16  the  bill  was  reported  to 
the  House,  but  with  a  significant  amend- 
ment. It  subsequently  was  passed  by  the 
IIou.se  of  Representatives,  with  this 
amendment  to  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act  the  purpKJse  of  which  appears 
to  be  to  give  sub."-tantially  increased 
benefits  to  Members  of  Congress  and  em- 
ployees of  Members  of  Congress 

I  have  not  had  time  to  examine  fully 
the  bill  and  all  its  implications.  How- 
ever. I  have  examined  it  enough  to  know 
that  there  will  be  opposition  to  any  con- 
ference report  which  is  brought  before 
the  Senate  embracing  th.esc  provisions. 
I  so  serve  notice  at  this  time. 

I  understand  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfTice  and  Civil  Service  i.s  bioldini;  hear- 
ings this  moniing  on  this  amendment 
which  was  adopted  by  the  House.  I  re- 
gret that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend 
the  heann;-' .  however.  I  have  notified  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  there 
will  be  opposition  to  this  provision.  It  is 
Indefensible  that  we  should  even  con- 
sider extendint:  to  our.sclves  and  our  em- 
ployees such  unwarranted  benefits  It  is 
recocnized  that  to  extend  similar  bene- 
fits to  the  other  employees  would  bank- 
rupt the  whole   retirement   fund. 

I  shall  discuss  the  bill  and  its  implica- 
tions in  greater  detail  at  a  lat<r  date, 
after  I  have  had  an  opiwrtunity  to  ex- 
amine it  more  carefully.  In  the  mean- 
time. I  quote  sections  6.  7.  and  8  of  the 
bill,  which  provide  these  additional 
benefits  for  Members  of  Congress  and  our 
employees: 

Sec.  6.  The  third  sentence  of  section  6(f^ 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as 
•mended  (5  US  C  2256if)i.  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows  "Any  Member  who  cotnplet<-s 
twenty  years  of  service,  or  who  attains  the 
age  of  fifty  years  and  shall  have  served  in 
nine  Congresses,  or  who  attains  the  age  of 
fifty-five  years  and  completes  fifteen  years 
of  service  i  at  least  ten  years  of  which  Is 
service  as  a  Member  i .  shall,  upon  separation 
from  the  service  (other  than  by  resignation 
or  expulsion  1 .  be  paid  a  reduced  annuity 
computed  as  provided  in  section  9". 

Sec.  7.  Section  6<d)  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act.  as  amended  (5  U  S  C.  2256 
(d)  ) .  is  amended  — 

(1)  by  inserting  "vli"  Immediately  fol- 
lowing "(d)  ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph 

"(2)  Any  congressional  empliyee  who 
completes  twenty  years  of  service  shall,  upon 
Involuntary  separation  from  service  as  a 
congressional  employee  nrt  by  removal  for 
cause  on  charges  of  misconduct  or  delin- 
quency, be  paid  a  reduced  annuity  comi)Uted 
as  provided  in  section  9". 

Sec  8.  (at  The  first  sentence  of  section 
9(b)  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as 
amended  (5  US  C  2259(bi  i.  is  amended  by 
Inserting  ",  or  former  congressional  em- 
ployee." immediately  followintj  the  words 
"congressional  employee  '  where  first  appear- 
ing In  such  sentence. 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
9(b)    Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  ",  or  former  congressional 
employee."  immediately  following  the  words 
"congressional  employee"  where  first  appear- 
ing In  such  sentence. 


(2)  by  Inserting  the  word  "and  "  Immedi- 
ately following  "service,'  at  the  end  of  clause 
( 1 1    thereof,    and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "'.  and  (31  has  served 
as  a  congressional  employee  during  the  last 
eleven  months  of  his  civilian  service  '. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  in  the  remarks  made  by  the  dis- 
tingui.shed  Senator  from  Delaware.  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  m  several 
of  his  me.ssaees.  called  upon  the  people 
of  the  countr\'  to  make  sacrifices  He 
asked  especially  that  we  not  indulge  in 
pror,iams  which  will  accelerate  the  spiral 
of  inflation. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  we  find  that  today  Congress  is 
contemplating  the  pas.sage  of  a  bill  to 
mcrea.'^e  the  retirement  benefits  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  of  congressional 
employees.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  an 
understanding  of  how  we  in  the  Congress 
can  ever  call  upon  the  citizenry  to  make 
sacrifices,  when  we  disregard  wantonly 
every  principle  which  would  make  pos- 
sible a  course  of  conduct  compatible  with 
that  recommended  by  the  President 
How  can  we  turn  down  anyone's  de- 
mands upon  the  Government  when  and 
if  we  vote,  in  tlicse  times,  to  increase 
our  own  retirement  benefits? 

If  we  are  to  follow  a  course  which  will 
be  serviceable  to  our  country,  this  is  the 
time  to  place  sacrifices  upon  ourselves, 
and  then,  realizing  that  we  have  done 
that,  go  to  the  people  of  the  country  and 
ask  them  to  join  with  us. 

I  will  staiid  foursquare  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  in  opposing  this 
measure,  which  contemplates  at  this 
time  increasine  the  retirement  benefits 
of  the  Membt  rs  of  the  US   Congress 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  his  support 

As  one  example  of  what  the  bill  would 
do.  It  appears  that  it  would  extend  to 
Members  of  Congress  or  to  congressional 
employees  immediate  retirement  benefits 
after  20  years  of  service  if  they  were  in- 
voluntarily separated  from  the  service 
This  period  is  even  reduced  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  This  would  place 
a  premium  on  having  a  congressional 
employee  discharged  after  he  has  .served 
20  years— for  that  would  make  him  eli- 
gible for  larger  retirement  benefits  than 
he  otherwise  would  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive— should  he  resign  or  get  a  letter 
of  regret  from  his  employer  at  the  time 
of  his  departure. 

A  similar  situation  would  exist  in  the 
case  of  the  Members  of  Congress.  'V\'e 
know  that  in  most  instances  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  involuntarily  sep- 
arated from  their  jobs. 

Tliis  bill  would  place  the  taxpayers  in 
the  position  of  having  to  pay  a  Member 
of  Congress  a  bonus  if  he  were  defeated 
for  reelection.  How  ridiculous  can  we 
get? 

I  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroneyi.  a 
member  of  tlie  Committee  on  Post  OflBce 
and  Civil  Service,  who  ascertained  the 
joker  in  the  bill  when  it  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  insisted  on  having  his  commit- 
tee examine  tl:e  bill  carefully  and  pre- 
pare a  report  on  it.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  been  most  alert  to  this 


situation,  and  I  desire  to  thank  him  and 
the  other  members  of  his  committee  for 
placmg  a  red  flag  on  this  bill. 

The  House  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  obtained  the 
floor. 

Mrs  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  briefly 
to  me? 

Mr.  YOLT^G  of  Ohio.    I  vield. 


WATERED  HAMS— NO  WATER 

Mrs  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  I  have  just 
now  received  a  call  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  announces  that  it 
has  rescinded  the  order  in  regard  to  the 
adulteration  of  hams. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Orville  Freeman,  and 
his  Department  for  the  watered  ham 
decision  announced  today.  It  is  cer- 
tainly refreshing  to  note  that  the  voice 
of  the  consumer,  for  so  long  a  distant 
echo,  has  at  last  been  heard  in  the  of- 
fices where  administrative  decisions  are 
made  While  the  return  to  waterless 
hams  will  not  please  some  members  of 
the  meat  industry,  it  will  be  signaled  as 
a  significant  victory  for  the  general 
public.  If  the  ham  is  federally  in- 
spected, the  shopper  will  once  again  be 
able  to  buy  vilh  confidence 

I  believe  the  exp>erience  of  holding 
public  hearings  around  the  country  has 
been  a  valuable  one  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  trust  the  lesson  has 
not  been  lost  on  the  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  for  they  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  hold  hearings 
on  consumer  matters.  Prom  this  expe- 
rience the  departments  should  have 
learned  that  the  American  consumer 
docs  not  take  lichtly  to  bemj  bypassed 
by  administrative  decree.  The  depart- 
ments invariably  justify  their  decisions 
as  being  in  the  public  interest:  yet  too 
frequently  they  arrive  at  them  with  a 
minimum  of  public  inquiry. 

The  new  no-water-allowed  provision 
Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  restore 
integrity  to  the  marketplace.  The  large 
volume  of  mail  that  I  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  received  in  re- 
sponse to  my  testimony  given  at  the 
Washington  watered  ham  hearings  on 
May  17.  demonstrates  the  great  need  for 
a  consumer's  forum  from  which  to  plead 
for  quality  and  fair  treatment.  Such  a 
forum  would  be  available  through  the 
establishment  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Consumer  Interests.  I  believe 
such  a  committee  is  needed;  and  I  have 
submitted  a  re.'^olution — Senate  Resolu- 
tion 115 — which  would  make  this  pos- 
sible. 

T  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  very 
much  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  YOLTNG  of  Ohio.  I  have  been 
happy  to  yield. 


ANOTHER  TAX  DODGE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
American  taxpayers  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  foot  the  bill  for  rumpus  rooms 
and   basement   bars  in   dwellings,    and 
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underground  parking  lots  in  commercial 
buildings  under  the  guise  of  civil  defense 
shelters. 

Recently,  there  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  Member 
from  my  State  of  Ohio,  proposed  legis- 
lation which  would  permit  income  tax 
deductions  for  fallout  shelters  in  private 
homes  and  business  establishments. 

If  citizens  wish  to  pay  for  shelters, 
that  is  their  own  business.  The  only 
conceivable  responsibility  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  might  have  would  be  to 
make  available  to  them  information  as 
to  the  various  types  of  shelters  that 
could  possibly  afford  them  and  their 
families  any  protection.  I  have  said 
repeatedly  it  is  my  belief  that  bomb 
shelters  in  basements  and  backyards  will 
be  of  little  use,  if  any.  in  a  nuclear  war. 

To  allow  an  income  tax  deduction  at 
this  time,  when  we  are  faced  with  the 
largest  peacetime  budget  in  our  history, 
would  be  unconscionable.  It  would 
benefit  only  private  homeowners  and 
businessmen.  For  those  who  rent  their 
homes  or  live  in  apartments  it  would  be 
meaningless.  It  would  be  giving  home 
and  apartment  owners  a  special  privi- 
lege. To  allow  this  measure  to  pass 
would  be  to  open  a  tax  loophole,  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few,  for  which  the  great 
majority  of  American  taxpayers  would 
have  to  bear  the  burden.  In  this  grim 
period  of  international  anarchy  we 
should  be  looking  for  ways  to  close 
present  tax  loopholes,  instead  of  open- 
ing new  ones. 

A  chain  reaction  has  begun  for  those 
easer  to  clamber  on  the  civil  defense 
gravy  train.  Hundreds  of  contractors 
aie  now  advertising  fallout  shelters,  so- 
called,  and  enticing  people  who  have  no 
need  whatsoever  for  them  to  go  into  debt 
in  purchasing  them.  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  wheatgrowing  States  are  im- 
portuning department  heads  to  use  our 
wheat  suiplus  to  stock  these  shelters  for 
14  days.  We  may  depend  upon  it  that 
the  corngrowers,  the  dairymen,  and 
others  will  soon  follow. 

The  enticing  scent  of  honey  has  the 
civil  defense  opportunists  swarming  in 
droves  toward  the  Treasury.  Over  $1 
billion  has  already  been  wasted  on  civil 
defense  in  the  past  10  or  11  years.  Let 
us  not  open  the  door  to  a  tax  subterfuge 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  and  cause 
further  waste. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  editorial,  en- 
titled "Another  Tax  Dodge."  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Cleveland  Press  on  August 
26,  1961,  and  in  the  Columbus  Citizen- 
Journal  on  August  28,  1961.  Both  of 
these  great  newspapers  are  members  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  league,  which  for 
many  years  has  been  cognizant  of  the 
waste,  inefficiency,  and  uselessness  of 
civil  defense,  as  it  has  been  conducted 
since  1950.  This  editorial  points  out  the 
inequity  of  an  income  tax  deduction  for 
civil  defense  fallout  shelters,  so-called. 

The  editors  of  these  two  fine  news- 
papers are  once  again  to  be  commended 
for  their  service  to  the  public  in  exposing 
this  latest  civil  defense  scheme.  I  com- 
mend this  editorial  to  my  colleagues,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as  part  of 
mv  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recxjrd. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Cleveland  Press,  Aug.  26.  1981,  and 
the  Columbus  Citizen-Journal,  Aug  28 
19611 

Another  T.^x  Dodce 

A  loophole  once  was  a  small  opeiJjig  in 
the  wall,  through  which  the  brave  settlers 
shot  at  the  noble  redman,  on  the  warpath 
By  a  process  of  evolution  it  has  come  to 
mean  a  method  to  duck  taxes.  The  latest 
proposed  loophole  Is  a  plan  to  remit  taxes 
on  money  spent  for  private  air  raid  sbelters 
The  Press  hopes  that  Congress  doesn't  take 
it  seriously 

Author  of  the  scheme  Is  Congressman 
William  E  Minsh.^ll.  of  Cleveland  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller  of  New  York  has  endorsed  the 
general  idea.  Most  articulate  opponent  is 
that  longtime  foe  of  civil  defen.se  boomdog- 
gling.  Senator  Stephen  M  Young,  also  of 
Cleveland.  He  anticipates  homeowners 
would  build  rumpus  rtxjms  and  businessmen 
underground  garages,  and  call  them  aix  raid 
shelters. 

Congressman  Minshall.  on  the  (jther 
hand,  says  people  are  building  swimming 
pools  and  barbecue  pits,  instead  of  protect- 
ing themselves  'against  the  awesome  possi- 
bility of  being  incinerated  like  fliea  on  a 
grill." 

Shelters  thus  far  suggested  provide  no 
protection  whatever  against  Incineration 
The  most  that  is  claimed  for  them  Is  de- 
fense against  fallout,  in  areas  remote  from 
bomb  blasts. 

It  is  sound  policy,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
newspaper  that  US  citizens  be  permitted  to 
build  shelters  and  or  swimming  pfX>ls  to 
the  extent  they  feel  the  need  of  eltSier  or 
both;  but  not  out  of  taxes 

Federal  tax  legislation  is  so  full  of  loop- 
holes now  that  few  are  chosen  to  get  stuck 
with  the  entire  tab  and  many  escape  their 
fair  share  of  the  burden  Exemptions  of 
this  type  get  far  away  from  the  sound  prin- 
ciple that  taxes  are  meant  to  raise  revenue, 
rather  than  to  regulate  the  lives  of  the 
people. 

Senator  Young  has  the  right  name  for  this 
one.  "a  raid  on  the  Treasury  in  the  name 
of  civil  defense." 


IMPROVED  COMMUNITY  FACILITIES 
FOR  HEALTH  CARE  OF  AGED 
PERSONS  I 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr  President, 
after  consultation  with  interested  Sen- 
ators and  the  leadership  on  the  minority 
side.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  828, 
House  bill  4998. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
iH,R,  4998'  to  assist  in  expanding  and 
improving  community  facilities  and 
services  for  the  health  care  of  aged  and 
other  persons,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
with  amendments,  on  page  2.  line  3,  after 
"$50,000,000",  to  strike  out  "for  each 
such  fiscal  year":  in  line  5.  after  the 
word  "out",  to  strike  out  "  "$3,000,000"  " 
and  insert  "  "an  amount,  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000"  ";  in  line  6  after  the  word 
"thereof",  to  strike  out  "  '$5,000,000"  ' 
and  insert  "  "such  amount  as  may  be 
necessary"  ":  in  line  21.  after  the  word 
"authority",  to  iasert  "or.  where  appro- 
priate, the  State  mental  health  author- 
ity"; in  line  22.  after  the  word  "reduce". 
to  strike  out  "to"  and  insert  "the":  on 


page  3.  line  9.  to  strike  out  "agency"; 
in  line  17,  after  $10.000,000 '■,  to  strike 
out  "for  each  such  fiscal  year":  in  line 
24.  after  the  word     year",  to  strike  out 

shall"  and  insert  "may";  on  page  6, 
line  9,  after  the  word  "year",  to  strike 
out  'shall"  and  insert  "may":  m  line 
22.    after   the    word    "of",    to   strike  out 

the  cost  of  .such  project"  and  insert 
"so  much  of  the  cost  of  such  facility  or 
such  equipment  as  the  Surgeon  General 
determines  is  reasonably  attributable  to 
experimental  or  demonstration  pur- 
poses": on  page  7.  at  the  bcginninK  of 
line  7,  to  insert  There  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  for  grants  in  any  fi.scal  year 
for  projects  under  this  .'section  ',  on  page 
8.  after  line  8.  to  insert: 

amendment  to  definition  of  rehabilitation 
facility 

Sec  5  Section  631(ni  of  the  Public  Health 
Service   Act   is  amended    to  read   as   follows 

■•in)  The  term  rehabilitation  facility' 
means  a  facility  which  is  operated  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  disabled  persons  through  an  in- 
tegrated program  of— 

"(1)    medical  evaluation  and  services    and 

"(2)  psychological,  social,  or  vocational 
evaluation   and    services. 

under  competent  professional  supervision 
and  In  the  case  of  which — 

(3)  the  major  portion  of  the  required 
evaluation  and  services  is  furnished  within 
the  facility;  and 

"(4i  either  (A)  the  facility  Is  operated  in 
connection  with  a  hospital,  or  iBi  all  medi- 
cal and  related  health  services  are  prescribed 
by.  or  are  under  the  general  direction  of 
persons  licensed  to  practice  medicine  or  sur- 
gery In  the  State  ' 

On  page  9.  after  line  4   to  insert: 

EXTENSION     OF     AUTHORIZATION     FOR     LOANS 

Sec  6  Section  661  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  prior 
to  July  1.  1962  •  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereol 
"prior  to  July  1.  1964'. 

After  line  8.  to  strike  out: 

idt  EfTective  July  1.  1963.  the  parentheti- 
cal phrase  in  the  first  sentence  of  section 
433(a)  of  such  Act  which  reads  'i  including 
grant«-ln-ald  for  drawing  plans,  erection  of 
buildings,  and  acquisitions  of  land  there- 
for i  "  Is  repealed 

After  line  12,  to  insert: 

Sec.  7,  Section  433(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
parenthetical  phrase  "i  including  grants-in- 
aid  for  drawing  plans,  erection  of  buildings, 
and  acquisition  of  land  therefor  i"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '(including  when  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Surgeon  General  such 
action  is  necessary  to  provide  for  regional  or 
national  research  needs,  grants-in-aid  for 
drawing  plans,  erection  of  buildings,  and 
acquisition  of  land  therefor)  ". 

At  the  beginning  of  line  21,  to  strike 
out  "(e)"  and  in.sert  Sec  8,  <a»":  in 
line  23,  after  the  word  ■m.serting".  to 
strike  out  "six"."  and  in.sert  "eight."  and 
by  .striking  out  '$30,000,000"  and  insert- 
ing "$50,000,000":  on  pa«e  10.  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  1 ,  to  strike  out  "  <  f  >  "  and 
in.sert  "(b)";  in  hne  3.  to  strike  out 
1962"  and  insei't  "1964";  after  line  3, 
to  in.sert: 

(C)  Section  706(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ••.  or  in  the  case  of  a  multi- 
purpose facility."  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "in  the  case  of  a  facility  which  the  Sur- 
geon  General   determines   is   to  be   used   for 
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research,  or  research  and  purposes  related 
thereto  (including  research  training  i ,  in  the 
sciences  related  to  health  or.  in  the  case  of 
any  other  multipurpose  facility.". 

And,  after  hne  10.  to  insert: 

id>  Sections  704  and  705(c»(2i  of  such 
Act  are  each  amended  by  inserting  ■'.  or 
research  and  related  purposes.  '  after  re- 
search", wherever  It  appears  therein  Sec- 
tion 705(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting ".  or  research  and  related  purposes.  ' 
alter  "research"  the  first  time  u  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  or  related  purposes 
alter  research"  the  second  time  it  appears 
therein  Section  707ib»  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  '"  or  research  and  re- 
lated purjwses,"  after  "research  purposes". 
Section  706  (a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "facility  for  research  "  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  facility  for  research, 
or  r^earch  and  related  purposes,  ,  Section 
708  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  or 
related  purposes"  after    research 

Mr  HILL  Mr  President  H  R  4998 
the  propo.sed  Comn"iun:ty  Health  Serv- 
ices and  Faciluies  Act  of  1961  wa.*;  unani- 
mously repoited  by  the  Committee  on 
l^bor  and  Public  Welfare  It."^  passage 
would  greatly  assist  in  expanding  and 
improvmu  community  facilities  and  serv- 
ice.s  for  the  health  care  of  the  aged  and 
the  chronically   ill   outside  of   ho.spitals. 

The  bill  would  continue  or  expand 
several  existing  erant-m-aid  programs 
for  specified  time  periods,  and  would 
create  one  new  program  in  the  Public 
Health  Service 

The  major  objectives  of  the  bill  are 
as  follows : 

First,  to  increase  from  $30  million  to 
$50  million,  for  the  next  5  years,  the  an- 
nual authorization  for  grants  and  serv- 
ices to  States,  to  ai^sist  them  in  develop- 
ing pubhc  health  programs  to  provide 
out -of -hospital  health  services  to  the 
aped  and  chronically  ill: 

Second,  to  authorize  SIO  million  of  ap- 
propriations in  each  of  the  next  5  years 
to  finance  project  grants  to  develop  new 
or  improved  methods  of  providing  health 
services  outside  of  hospitals,  particularly 
for  the  chronically  ill  and  aged: 

Third,  to  amend  the  HiU-Burton  hos- 
pital and  medical  facility  construction 
program,  to  provide  for  four  chances: 
I  a  I  To  increase  from  $10  million  to  $20 
million  per  year  the  authorization  for 
appropriations  to  a.ssist  in  the  construc- 
tion of  public  and  other  nonprofit  nurs- 
ing homes;  'b'  to  increase  from  $12 
million  to  $10  million  the  annual  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  re- 
search projects  related  to  the  effective 
utilization  and  development  of  hospitals 
and  other  medical  facilities  and  to  ex- 
pand the  program  to  permit  the  paying 
of  up  to  66-j  percent  of  the  experimen- 
tal construction  costs  of  hospitals  and 
other  medical  facilities:  <C'  to  liberalize 
the  eligibility  criteria  of  rehabilitation 
centers  by  requuinp  that  they  provide 
medical  services  and  either  psychologi- 
cal, .social,  or  vocational  services  to  qual- 
ify for  Federal  construction  a.ssistance 
Under  existing  law.  all  four  of  these  cat- 
egories of  services  must  be  provided:  and 
<di  to  extend  the  termination  date  of 
the  loan  proeram  under  the  Hill-Burton 
hospital  and  medical  facility  construc- 
tion program  until  June  30.  1964,  when 
the  grant  program  expires. 


Fourth,  to  restrict  the  nonmatchmg 
program  for  the  construction  of  health 
research  facilities  to  projects  that  are 
of  national  or  regional  value 

Fifth,  to  extend  for  an  additional  3 
years  the  expiring  matching  program  for 
the  construction  of  health  research  fa- 
cilities, with  an  increase  in  the  authori- 
zation for  appropriations  from  $30  mil- 
lion per  year  to  $50  million  per  year 
The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  held  hearings  on  S  1071.  H  R. 
4998,  and  a  related  bill.  S.  719,  on  Au- 
gust 3  and  4.  1961,  During  these  hear- 
ings it  received  testimony  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  :  the  vice  presi- 
dent for  medical  affairs.  University  of 
Pennsylvania:  the  president-elect,  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science:  the  Association  of  Schools 
of  Public  Health;  the  American  Public 
Health  Association:  the  Association  of 
State  and  Territorial  Health  Officers:  th.e 
American  Hospital  Association;  the 
Rochester  Minn  ,  Methodist  Hospital 
and  Mayo  Clinic;  the  AFL-CIO;  the 
American  Optometric  Association;  and 
the  American  Podiatry  Association. 

All  of  these  witnesses  strongly  sup- 
ported the  proposed  legislation. 

In  addition,  statements  in  support  of 
this  proposed  legislation  were  submitted 
by  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  City  Health  Officers, 
the  American  Dental  A.ssociation,  the 
American  Nurses  A.ssociation.  and  many 
other  interested  organizations,  officials, 
and  individuals 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'^ 

Mr  HILL  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  that 
the  bill  makes  available  SIO  million 
for  grants-in-aid  for  the  construction 
of  research  or  experimental  projects 
relating  to  improving  hospital  design  and 
function  in  order  to  provide  better  pa- 
tient care  and  more  economical  hospital 
operation. 

I  will  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare, 
who  is  handling  this  bill,  and  who.se  life- 
long interest  in  the  health  of  the  Nation 
IS  well  known  What  types  of  projects 
does  the  committee  contemplate  would 
qualify  for  such  grants '' 

Mr  HILL.  Since  very  little  controlled 
re.search  ha'^  been  done  to  determine 
how  the  i>tructural  design  of  a  hospital 
facility  may  be  related  to  improved  pa- 
tient care,  more  efficient  utilization  of 
personnel  and  the  consequent  reduction 
of  the  cost  of  care  to  the  patient,  the 
Surgeon  General  is  directed  by  the  bill 
to  carefully  evaluate  the  intended  re- 
sults of  any  project  requesting  construc- 
tion funds  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  project  proposed  is  m  fact  for  con- 
trolled scientific  re.search.  experiment, 
or  demonstration.  That  is.  the  qualify- 
ing project  must  demonstrate  its  scien- 
tific nature,  and  the  Surgeon  General 
may  determine  its  qualification  by  ref- 
erence to  such  things  as  the  proposed 
plans  of  design,  the  extent  and  results 
of  any  preliminary  research,  pilot  test 
projects,  professional  reports,  analyses, 
or   recommendations.      Matching    funds 


could  then  be  made  available  to  assist 
m  the  construction  of  a  total  hospital 
facility  or  to  assist  in  the  construction 
of  a  part  or  parts  of  hospitals  for  the 
purposes  of  .studying  one  or  more  spe- 
cific areas. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  for 
the  detailed  answer  he  has  civen  to  the 
question 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
will  be  considered  en  bloc 

The  que'^tioTi  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendments  en  bloc. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  my 
undei-standing  is  that  there  was  no  con- 
troversy over  the  bill. 

Mr    HILL     The   Senator    is   correct 
The   bill   was   unanimously   reported    by 
the    Committee    on    Labor    and    Public 
Welfare 

Mr  DIRKSEN  That  was  once  my 
committee,  the  Senator  will  remembei". 

Mr  HILL  Yes.  We  were  very  proud 
to  have  the  Senator  from  Illinois  as  a 
member  of  the  committee,  and  we  re- 
gretted It  vei-y  much  when  he  left. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  did  not  want  to 
leave. 

Mr  HILL.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have 
him  back  any  time. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Circumstances  forced 
me  to  leave 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time 

The  PP.ESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pas.s? 

The  bill  'H.R    4998     was  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  AIRPORT 
ACT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
a.ssume  the  unfinished  bu.-:ness.  S,  1703. 
the  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Airport 
Act.  is  new  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Consid- 
eration of  the  bill  does  not  come  before 
the  Senate  automatically  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  morning  hour 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  unfinished  business  'S. 
1703'  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S  1703'  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Airfxirt  Act  so  as  to  extend  the  time 
for  making  grants  under  the  provisions 
of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes, 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  without  the  lime 
being  taken  from  either  side. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecuon.  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
\\\\\  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
r.ik  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ccedings  under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
i:ensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

At  4  minutes  after  2  this  mirninp.  a 
TWA  Constellation,  en  route  from  the 
East  Coast,  via  Chicago,  to  Las  Vegas 
and  California,  disappeared  off  the  tower 
radar  screen  at  Midway  and  cra.shed  in 
a  suburban  area  of  Chicago.  It,  fortu- 
nately, struck  open  space,  and,  so  far  as 
we  know,  there  were  no  ground  ca.?ual- 
ties.  The  plane  carried  71  or  72  passen- 
gers and  a  crew  of  5.. 

I  take  this  occasion,  because  of  the 
lack  of  information  at  this  time,  since 
there  apparently  is  no  tape  of  the  com- 
munication between  the  tower  and  the 
pilot  of  the  plane,  and.  so  far  as  we  can 
ascertain  at  this  time  through  the  FAA. 
there  was  no  communication  between 
the  pilot  and  the  company  radio,  to  an- 
nounce that  Mr.  Halaby,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  FAA,  and  members  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  investigate  all  accidents,  and  other 
accident  specialists,  are  ah-eady  en  route 
or  have  already  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
the  crash. 

Since  this  is  one  of  that  type  of  acci- 
dent, the  probable  cause  of  which  can- 
not be  ascertained  until  an  analysis  of 
the  wreckage  can  be  made,  after  the  fire 
has  cooled,  I  make  a  plea  to  the  press, 
as  a  former  member  of  the  press,  not  to 
speculate,  without  definite  information 
of  some  kind,  as  to  the  probable  cause. 

We  have  just  gone  through  a  series 
of  difficulties  in  the  recent  hijacking 
cases  that  could  have  greatly  endan- 
gered aviation.  We  have  been  through 
other  types  of  air  disasters,  which  occur 
only  once  in  more  than  2  million  flights. 
But  there  is  a  tendency,  when  newspaper 
headlines  feature  the.se  spectacular  hap- 
penings, without  definite  proof  or  evi- 
dence to  sustain  a  conclusion  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  investigation,  to 
stimulate  delusions  of  grandeur  on  the 
part  of  psychopathic  persons,  which  has 
a  tendency  to  further  endanger  aviation. 

I  hope  that,  as  a  responsibility  of  the 
press,  they  will  follow  closely  and  print 
all  of  the  factual  data  that  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  which  will  be  released  to 
the  press  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained and  verified  and  that  specula- 
tion be  withheld  until  we  have  more  firm 
and  reliable  information. 

To  speculate  as  to  some  spectacular 
cause  can  actually  be  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  things  that  can  occur  in  avi- 
ation. As  a  result  of  our  committees 
investigations  of  accidents  over  the  past 
several  years,  we  have  ascertained  that 
there  seems  to  be  a  trend,  when  there 
IS  newspaper  publicity  involving  the  type 
of  accidents  which  are  largely  occasioned 
by  psychopaths,  that  others  who  read 
about  them  are  stimulated,  and  thereby 
a  dangerous  sittiation  is  created. 


I  merely  wish  to  make  this  announce- 
ment, and  to  assure  the  Senate  and  the 
House  that,  with  the  usual  speed  in 
gettuig  to  the  scene,  and  combing  the 
scene  for  details  in  the  most  scientific 
way,  the  experts  of  the  Civ:I  Ac;onautic3 
Board  and  the  specialists  of  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  will  soon  begin  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause,  as  they  have  been  able 
to  do  in  most  accidents  of  the  past, I 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,!  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Has  there  beer 
.'-peculation,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
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MONRONEY.  I  understand  that 
was  such  speculation  on  a  radio 
eport.  There  is  also  a  report  that 
ham  operator,  some  amateuxi  op- 
erator, had  heard  the  pilot  call  by  radio 
to  report  that  there  was  an  electrical 
fire  aboard,  or  a  fire  in  the  electrical 
systan.  This  could  or  could  not  be  true. 
If  it  can  be  verified,  of  cour.se.  it  will  be 
valuable  evidence. 

The  tape — at  the  airport  tower  ^Jilhich 
was  only  4  minutes  distant  from,  the 
plane — so  far  the  tape  has  been  rerun 
several  times  by  the  accident  iniiesti- 
gator  on  the  scene.    It  indicates  nothing. 

The  FAA  advises  me  that  the  Com- 
pany radio,  the  only  other  normal 
source  of  communication  with  the  plane. 
was  reported  to  be  not  monitoriag  or 
not  in  commimication  with  this  partic- 
ular flight. 

That  would  not  be  the  type  of  dai^ger- 
ous  speculation  to  which  I  referred. 

Some  dangerous  speculation  at  times 
stimulates  psychopaths  to  think  of  tihese 
things.  It  is  perhaps  better  not  to  spec- 
ulate imlcss  there  is  evidence.  The  evi- 
dence will  certainly  be  released,  if  tjhere 
is  any,  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concur  with:  the 
Senator's  remarks. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleaeue. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  8-30-61 — C,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispen.sed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin?  The  Chair  hears 
none;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  v.-ill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord without  being  read. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows; 

On  page  2.  beginning  wiili  line  14.  atrike 
out  all  through  hne  16  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "'and  the  sum  of 
$66,500,000  for  the  ft.scal  year  ending  June 
30.  1962.  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1963,  «45  000.000  for  the  n.scal 
year  ending  June  30.  1964.  and  $35,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fl.scal  years  ending  June  30, 
1965,  and  June  30,   1966'." 

On  page  3.  beginning  wiih  line  1,  airike 
out  all  through  the  f>eriod  in  line  3  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  '-bum 
of  $1,500,000  for  the  fi.=ical  year  ending  June 
30,  1962.  $1,000,000  for  each  of  the  n.sral 
years  ending  June  30.  1963.  and  June  30. 
1964,  and  $500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1965,  and  June  30,   1966   ■ 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  19,  »Uike 
out  all  through  line  20  and  insert  la  lieu 


thereof  the  following:  '  the  fiscal  ye:ir  end- 
ing June  30.  1962.  $6,000,000  for  "the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963.  55.000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  S3. 500,- 
000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  Jure 
30.  1935.  and  June  30.  1966.". 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  I 
yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would 
not  change  the  method  of  financing. 
Last  night  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
do  that,  and  it  was  defeated. 

This  amendment  would  pro'.ide  for  an 
orderly  reduction  in  fund.';,  year  by  year. 
as  proposed  by  President  Eisenho'ver 
and  by  the  former  head  of  the  P"A.^, 
General  Quesada,  in  1958-59. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  $261 
million  over  a  5-year  term.  insU  ad  of 
the  $375  million  proposed  in  the  bill,  a 
.saving  of  $114  million 

The  reduction  would  be  provided  in 
an  orderly  way.  Funds  for  the  match- 
ing grants  to  the  States  would  be  the 
same  in  fiscal  year  1962  as  provided  ui 
the  bill,  a  total  of  $75  million.  The 
funds  would  be  scaled  down  for  each 
of  the  4  years  to  follow,  to  accompli.->h 
the  saving  of  $114  million. 

I  feel  very  strongly,  on  the  basis  of 
the  hearings  and  on  the  basis  of  all  the 
justifications.  Tiiat  the  $261  millicn 
would  be  ample  to  accomplish  what  the 
committee  report  describes  as  desirable 
and  essential,  and  what  the  authors  of 
the  bill  argue  should  be  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  heart  of  the  issue  on  how  much 
is  to  be  spent  on  airport  construction 
lies  in  the  type  of  pi  ejects  contemplated 
and  how  information  was  gathered  on 
this  question.  The  bill  asks  for  a  5- 
year  authorization  of  $375  million.  That 
sum  would  be  fully  committed  by  this 
bill. 

How  does  the  figure  of  $375  million  of 
Federal  money  relate  to  the  need  for 
planned  airport  projects?  The  answer 
is  to  be  found  in  the  hearings  held  on 
the  airport  construction  bills  both  in 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives this  year,  in  which  a  national  air- 
port surv'ey  was  given  very  careful  con- 
sideration. 

The  national  airport  survey  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Airport  Operators'  Coun- 
cil, the  American  Association  of  Airport 
Executives,  and  the  National  A.ssocia- 
tion  of  State  Aviation  Omcials.  Ob- 
viously, these  men  have  a  vested  interest, 
one  might  say,  in  seeing  that  as  much 
Federal  assistance  is  provided  as  can  be 
obtained.  No  one  could  say  that  this 
particular  survey  would  err  on  the  side  of 
underestimating  the  needs  or  the  desires 
for  aid. 

A  chart  on  page  61  of  the  hearings  on 
the  companion  bill  in  the  House  shows 
that  the  survey  correlates  closely  with 
later  requests  for  subsidies. 

The  survey  takers  wrote  to  736  pub- 
licly owned  air  carrier  or  passenger  air- 
ports and  2,628  publicly  owned  general 
aviation  airports.  Air  carrier  aiiports 
are  served  by  CAB-certified  scheduled 
flights.  The  general  aviation  airports 
are  not  served  by  scheduled  airlines  and 
n^ay  be  thought  of  as  airports  which 
serve  occasional  charter  flights,  btisiness 
flights,   and   recreational   flights.     The 
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airports  were  asked  to  say  what  the  cost 
of  the  projects  they  had  planned  for  the 
period  1961-64  was. 

The  total  cost  reported  by  the  airports 
replying  to  the  survey  was  $1,125,044,435. 
That  is  virtually  the  .same  as  the  $1.1 
billion  reported  in  the  national  airport 
plan  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

Of  this  sum.  $588,065,224  was  available 
fioin  the  spon.sors  of  the  projects,  and 
from  local  and  State  a.ssi.-tance  The 
survey  takers  then  concluded  that  $536,- 
979.2 il  was  needed  from  other  sources. 
But  the  airport  survey  has  sciious  weak- 
ne.sses.  and  can  in  no  way  serve  as  an 
adequate  foundation  for  the  claim  that 
$375  million  IS  needed  in  Federa^  assist- 
ance over  the  next  5  years 

For  one  thing,  as  reported  on  page  38 
of  the  House  hearint,'S.  11  9  percent  of 
the  $11  billion  would  be  for  revenue- 
producint;  areas  in  terminals  Under  the 
Federal  Airport  Act  as  amended,  and 
printed  in  the  back  of  the  Senate  report, 
on  page  41,  allowable  project  costs  are 
those  which  accomplish  airport  develop- 
ment. Projects  not  allowed  included 
bars,  cocktail  lounees.  niEhtclubs,  thea- 
ters, private  clubs,  garages,  hotel  rooms, 
commercial  offices,  or  pamerooms 

Reading  further,  we  discover  that  the 
cost  of  airport  buildmcs  was  allowed 
insofar  as  it  contributed  to  the  safety, 
convenience,  or  comfort  of  per.sons  using 
airports.  In  other  words  allowable  proj- 
ect costs  under  existine  leei.slation  in- 
clude barbershops  restaurants,  ticket 
counters,  bat;uat:p  rooms,  newsstands, 
and  so  on:  all  facilities  which  contribute 
to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  trav- 
elers except  those  listed  above  And 
11.9  percent  of  the  $1  1  billion  wa.'^  to  be 
devoted  to  such  areas. 

But  when  we  look  at  S  1703.  on  pat:e  8. 
lines  5-13.  we  find  that  allowable  project 
costs  will  no  longer  include  terminal 
facilities  which  contribute  to  the  com- 
fort of  passengers,  or  to  their  conven- 
ience, but  only  to  their  safety.  In  other 
words,  the  act  itself  does  away  with  119 
percent  of  the  airport  survey's  figures  or 
$133,875,000  This  leaves  $991,169,435 
cf  the  original  $11  billion 

How  will  the  $133,875,000  be  rai.sed  to 
build  the  revenue-producing  areas  which 
are  intended  for  airports  in  the  period 
of  1961-64''  Shall  this  sum  be  taken 
from  the  $588  million  available  in  State 
and  local  funds'^"  If  it  were,  and  only 
$454  million  in  available  funds  were  left, 
the  Government  would  only  have  to  pro- 
vide $454  million  m  50-50  matching 
funds  and  not  the  $536  million  called 
for  by  the  takers  of  the  airport  survey. 
On  the  other  hand,  let  us  a.ssume  that 
all  of  the  revenue-producing  areas  are 
financed  out  of  funds  which  no  one  sus- 
pected would  become  available.  In  that 
ca.sc  $588  million  would  be  available  in 
funds  but  only  $991,169,435  would  be 
needed  for  all  allowable  projects;  so 
the  Federal  share  remaining  would  be 
about  $403  million  That,  too.  is  a  long 
way  from  the  $536  million  which  this 
survey  reported 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr  Monroney]  for 
that  very  desirable  provision  in  the  bill 
which  limits  allowable  project  cost  to 
only  those  parts  of  terminal   buildings 


which  deal  with  public  safety.  It  has 
the  result,  however,  of  knocking  $133.8 
million  out  of  the  airport  survey  offered 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

James  Ramsey  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Aviation  Officials  testi- 
fied before  the  House  subcommittee  on 
page  83  of  their  hearings  that  the  air- 
port survey  figure  of  $11  billion  includes 
S44  million  for  construction  of  rent-free 
space  for  weather  and  control  tower  fa- 
cilities which  could  not  be  included  un- 
der the  terms  of  this  bill.  The  airport 
survey  also  includes  $27  5  million  for 
parking  areas,  which  cannot  be  included 
under  existing  legislation  or  under  .the 
Airport  Act  as  this  bill  would  amend  it. 
I  now  direct  my  remarks  at  another 
part  of  the  airport  survey,  which  also 
has  to  do  with  matching  funds.  'What 
are  we  to  make  of  those  projects  for 
which  less  than  50  percent  is  available? 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  Senate  will  de- 
pend upon  the  figure  of  $536  million  for 
Federal  needs  when  the  airport  spon- 
.sors have  indicated  no  plans  to  make 
funds  available.  If  the  funds  are  not 
to  become  available,  there  is  clearly  no 
need  for  the  P'edeial  Government  to 
match  them. 

In  the  list  of  States  which  appears  on 
table  9  of  the  House  hearings,  page  53. 
projects  are  listed  under  12  States  for 
which  local  matching  funds  are  not  pro- 
gramed This  does  not  indicate  a  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  several  States, 
which  usually  bear  a  small  part  of  air- 
port construction  cost,  but  of  the  in- 
dividual sponsors  of  the  projects  and  in 
some  cases  of  the  municipalities. 
Nevertheless.  12  States  there  are.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  table  show- 
ing the  State,  the  funds  available,  the 
suppo.sed  need  for  Federal  funds,  and  the 
difference  between  each  pair  of  amounts 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Table    shou'tng    project    groups    i  by    Staicf') 
uliere  insufficient  funds  are  available 


Stale 

Funds 

KlliuLs 

DiffiTcnfT 

available 

n<'cdcd 

.\lahttni* 

K2. 105.  ISO 

*2. 434.  R-V) 

$329.  7fX) 

.Ma-sku 

n,  174,760 

Ifi.  41»,7.10 

.■).  24.S.  000 

Dflawore 

33H,000 

»iC,  40f) 

.M.400 

Floriila 

2<.W1,441 
20,371,300 

.V,.  .vn.',  .yi3 

2»1.  W2. 300 

7..V.l.Of.2 

Illinois 

fi.t)21.000 

KanN;i.«     

I,ly7,9.Vj 

4.J4KSM1 

3.  aw.  »00 

N'pw  Mrxjf« 

6B3..^24 

,MS7.  77f. 

4.  404,2.V.> 

New  York 

42,«M.flWS 

4.'.,  .M'7,  NV. 

2.  f)23.  Hid 

Ohio    

11.672.300 

12,  h29.  AM 

1,1.'.7.0.«) 

.•^utli  Carolina. . . 

7,71fi.OOO 

10.26«-..420 

2. .'».'«.  420 

Tp«is. 

12.379,061 

37.343.723 

24.  964.  W2 

Utah        

yoo,4M 

3,  4.'^',  072 

2.  c.il.C22 

Total 

81,203. 22S 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
can  see  that  in  the  12  States  of  Ala- 
bama. Ala.ska.  Delaware.  Florida.  Illi- 
nois. Kansas.  New  Mexico.  New  York. 
Ohio.  South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Utah 
projects  are  planned  which  call  for  more 
than  50  percent  of  Federal  funds  Again 
the  bill  as  drafted  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee frustrates  the  takers  of  the  sur- 
vey, for  only  50  percent  of  allowable  proj- 
ect costs,  with  small  exceptions,  are  to 
be  met  by  the  Federal  Government.  But 
hoped-for     Federal     contributions    are 


$81,203,228  greater  than  the  expected  lo- 
cal project  funds  available  in  those  12 
States  on  the  basis  of  overall  summaries 
by  States. 

There  are  many  individual  projects  in 
various  States  for  which  local  financing 
is  less  than  50  i>ercent.  which  would  fur- 
ther reduce  the  potential  Federal  par- 
ticipation. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in  the 
State  of  California,  where  there  are  178 
projects  planned,  local  funds  account  for 
$77  out  of  $122  million,  or  well  over  half. 
In  Iowa,  where  there  are  58  projects 
planned,  local  funds  account  for  $6  out 
of  $10.5  millVbn.  In  Michigan,  where 
there  are  252  projects  planned,  local 
funds  account  for  $54  out  of  $84.6  mil- 
lion. In  Montana,  where  there  are  96 
projects  plamied.  local  funds  account  for 
$6.2  out  of  $8.7  million.  In  Tennessee, 
where  there  are  63  projects  planned,  lo- 
cal funds  account  for  $21.4  out  of  $37.6 
million.  In  Pennsylvania,  where  there 
are  29  projects  planned,  local  ftmds  ac- 
count for  $26  out  of  $37.5  million.  In 
New  Jei.sey.  where  there  are  two  proj- 
ects planned,  local  funds  account  for  $26 
out  of  $40.6  million.  In  these  States  a 
majority  of  the  projects  clearly  are 
financed  by  local  funds  without  subsidy 
These  States  should  be  singled  out  for 
praise.  But  in  the  12  States  I  mentioned, 
the  available  funds  fall  over  $81  mil- 
lion short  of  the  so-called  need  for  Fed- 
eral funds  Because  the  money  is  not 
available  locally.  $81  million  of  the  so- 
called  need  of  $536  million  may  safely 
be  dropped,  bringing  that  total  down  to 
$455  million.  ^ 

Yet  another  part  of  this  subsidy  pro- 
tram  which  will  not  bear  inspection  is 
the  provision  for  131  new  i:eneral  avia- 
tion airports  m  communities  where  there 
already  are  air  carrier  airports.  This 
enormous  duplication  to  accommodate 
the  man  who  owns  his  own  plane  and 
busine.ss  aircraft  which  are  increasing 
in  such  spectacular  numbers  is  hard  to 
understand.  My  amendments  do  not 
eliminate  the  discretionary  fund  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose  to  finance  projects 
in  the  most  urgent  cases  where  compati- 
ble use  is  clearly  impossible.  If  this  field 
is  increasing  so  fast  that  131  new  air- 
ports are  needed.  I  should  think  its  ca- 
pacity for  bearing  the  expense  of  some 
$86  million  for  improvement  of  general 
aviation  airports  would  also  be  increas- 
ing. I  think  the  Government  should  get 
out  of  the  business  of  providing  airports 
for  business  and  pleasure  aircraft,  par- 
ticularly because  no  shift  to  jets  is  taking 
place  in  this  field  which  requires  enor- 
mous runway  extension  programs. 

Here  again,  there  is  a  discrepancy  in 
the  airport  survey.  The  project  plans 
for  general  aviation  are  stated  to  be 
some  $160  million,  or  14  percent  of  the 
whole  Yet  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istrator has  testified  that  his  national 
airport  plan,  which  resembles  the  airport 
survey  in  other  respects,  calls  for  only 
$85  million  over  the  next  5  years,  of 
which  the  Federal  share  was  to  be  some 
$42  8  million.  The  phaseout  procedure 
in  my  amendment  would  provide  $25 
million  specifically  for  this  purpose,  in 
addition  to  the  portion  of  other  funds 
which  may  finance  such  projects.     But 
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to  return  to  the  matter  of  the  airport 
survey,  the  projects  in  general  aviation 
exceeded  the  amount  provided  for  in  the 
r.ational  airport  plan  by  some  $75  mil- 
lion. Here  is  another  area  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  will  not  have  to  pay 
its  50-percent  share. 

A  further  reduction  should  be  made 
in  this  survey  because,  as  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  TMr.  Monroney]  said 
yesterday,  only  80  percent  of  planned 
projects  have  been  actually  built  in  the 
past.  Thus  we  can  reduce  the  airport 
survey  by  20  percent,  which  in  dollars 
may  be  as  much  as  $220  million.  Yet, 
under  the  advance  contract  authority 
provided  in  the  bill  the  full  sums  au- 
thorized are  certain  to  be  committed. 

Mr.  President,  in  sum,  the  airport  sur- 
vey, which  provides  a  detailed  account 
of  how  the  airport  subsidy  funds  are  to 
be  spent,  does  not  support  the  authori- 
zation in  the  bill  in  its  present  form. 
The  bill  in  its  present  form  provides  for 
$375  million.  My  amendment  would  cut 
that  amount  to  S261  million.  The  air- 
port survey  presented  as  evidence  to 
complement  the  national  airport  plan 
falls  far  short  of  convincing  me  of  the 
need  for  $375  million. 

When  we  examine  the  figure  of  Sl.l 
billion  in  the  airport  sui-vey  for  which 
detailed  information  is  available,  we  find 
that  $75  million  of  that  amount  is  for 
general  aviation  airports  not  provided  for 
in  the  national  airport  plan.  We  find 
that  $81  million  at  least  is  not  matched 
by  local  funds,  and  that  some  $?7  5  mil- 
lion is  provided  for  parking  lots.  We 
find  that  $133.8  million  was  intended  to 
be  spent  on  revenue-producing  areas 
which  may  no  longer  be  assisted  under  a 
change  to  be  made  in  the  law  by  S.  1703, 
that  $44  million  for  control  towers  and 
weather  facilities  cannot  be  included 
either. 

The  national  airport  survey  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  need  for  $375  million  and  is 
a  good  indication  of  how  it  would  be 
spent.  I  am  unimpressed  with  that  evi- 
dence. I  find  that  If  I  subtract  these 
four  figures  from  the  $1.1  billion  set  forth 
both  in  the  national  airport  plan  and 
the  national  airport  survey,  the  need 
Is  about  $730  million.  Local  sources 
have  $588  million  according  to  the  sur- 
vey, much  of  which  will  be  available  for 
matching.  This  provides  a  healthier 
picture  of  the  ability  of  our  communities 
and  the  aviation  industry  itself  to  sup- 
port airports  than  one  might  have 
imagined.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  these 
matters,  and  I  may  well  be  misreading 
some  technical  aspects  of  the  national 
airport  survey.  But  I  believe  that  $261 
million  provided  for  by  my  amendment 
will  finance  a  substantial  share  of  the 
needs  reported  by  the  airports. 

There  is  yet  another  consideration. 
The  Engineering  News-Record  reported 
on  March  10,  1960,  that  87.5  percent  of 
the  total  allocated  under  the  Federal 
Airport  Act  construction  subsidy  pro- 
gram for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1961,  was  for  land  acquisition  and  the 
construction  of  runways,  taxiways,  and 
aprons.  It  can  be  argued  that  many 
airports  required  a  temporary  assist  from 
the  Federal  Government  for  conversion 


to  Jet  airplane  capability.  To  a  degree 
this  represents  an  extraordinary  cost, 
which  some  might  expect  the  Govern- 
ment to  underwrite. 

My  criticism  of  the  FAA  national  air- 
port plan  is  that  the  project  totals  are 
not  related  to  the  distribution  formula 
contemplated  for  the  several  States.  It 
Is  altogether  possible  that  a  preponder- 
ance of  costs  would  lie  in  some  States, 
so  tha":  no  airport  construction  subsidy 
based  on  a  State  distribution  formula 
could  get  Federal  morioy  into  all  of  the 
projects.  One  of  the  chief  weaknesses 
of  the  appropriation  measure  behind  this 
bill  is  that  it  bears  so  little  relatibn  to 
the  national  airport  plan.  If  that  plan 
Is  to  be  used  to  justify  the  bill,  let  the 
proponents  of  the  measure  provide  a 
distribution  formula  based  on  the  air- 
port plan  ItE-elf  ratlier  than  on  a  State 
basis. 

A  justification  frequently  heard  for 
Federal  aid  to  this  eiKn-mously  welalthy 
sector  of  our  economy  lies  in  the  shift 
of  jet  capability.  So  I  looked  at  exhibit 
4  on  pase  204  of  the  national  airport 
plan,  which  lists  the  estimated  devel- 
opment costs  of  turbojet  airports.  I  find 
that  for  1962-66  $386  million  is  proposed 
for  land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  and 
the  paving  of  runways,  for  turbojet  air- 
ports only.  Runway  construction  on  all 
air  carrier  airports  would  run  to  about 
S58G  million.  Including  all  land  aoQuisi- 
tlon.  Runway  construction  on  all  gen- 
eral aviation  airports  would  run  to  iibout 
S287  million.  In  other  words,  the  total 
for  all  runway  construction  would  be 
about  $867  million. 

My  amendment,  assuming  matching 
funds  of  50  percent,  would  provide  $522 
million  of  that  figure. 

But  the  national  airport  survey  indi- 
cates that  only  63.1  percent  of  the  pro- 
posed projects  from  1961  to  1965  involve 
runway  extension.  Land  and  approach 
acquisition  will  take  13.9  percent  of  the 
total  of  $1.1  billion.  Landing  area  devel- 
opment will  take  15.4  percent.  Paving 
will  take  33.8  percent.  These  figures  are 
reported  on  page  38  of  the  House  hear- 
ings. So  the  need  for  runways  has  begun 
to  taper  off.  Where  87.5  percent  of  the 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1961  went  for  run- 
way, taxiway,  and  apron  acquisition  and 
construction,  only  63.1  percent  of  the 
projects  planned  by  the  airports  over 
the  next  4  years  involve  runways,  taxi- 
ways,  and  aprons. 

My  amendment  follows  the  geineral 
lines  of  this  change  by  reducing  the 
airport  construction  funds  each  year. 
This  gradual  reduction  makes  senjse  as 
the  shift  to  jet  runways  Is  gradually 
effected.  The  figure  In  my  amendment 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  provision 
in  the  bill  as  the  percentage  of  funds 
for  runways  in  the  next  4  years  bears  to 
the  percentage  for  runways  In  fiscal  year 
1961. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  refct  of 
the  FAA  budget  Is  enormous.  Airports 
at  least  could  eventually  become  a  local 
responsibility.  The  Eisenhower  budget 
for  this  year  was  $686  million  for  new 
authority.  Adding  existing  authority,  it 
provided  $811  million  for  fi.scal  1962  for 
the    FAA.     FAA    has    over    34.000    em- 


ployees, with  an  annual  wage  bill  of  $290 
million. 

Forty  million  dollars  of  the  Eisenhower 
budget  was  for  airport  construction. 
My  amendment  would  provide  an  an- 
nual average  of  $52  million  for  the  next 
5  years,  while  the  bill  would  provide  S75 
million  annually.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  $8  million  is  spent  annually 
for  the  National  Capital  airports,  which 
is  not  computed  in  the  regular  airport 
aid  plan. 

In  1957.  the  entire  FAA  program  cost 
$308  milhon.  In  5  years  there  bas  been 
a  2j0-percent  Increase  in  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  the  Agency  that  pro- 
vides assistance  to  the  aviation  mdus- 
try. 

How  much  does  the  aviation  user  con- 
tribute to  that? 

In  fiscal  year  1959  the  Treasury  st.ued 
that  the  2-cent-per-gallon  tax  on  avia- 
tion gasoline  brought  in  revenues  of  $30 
million.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  reported 
that  slightly  more  than  2  billion  gallons 
were  sold. 

In  fiscal  year  1960  the  gasoline  tax 
was  raised  to  4  cents  per  gallon,  with 
provision  for  reftinds  of  4  cents  jx-r  gal- 
lon to  farm  users  and  2  cents  per  gallon 
to  nonhighway  users  such  as  aviation 
gasoline  consiuners.  In  that  year  re- 
funds of  $24.8  million  were  made,  in- 
dicating that  some  $25  million  was 
retained  as  aviation  gasoline  revenue. 
Incidentally,  in  that  same  year,  some  60 
billion  gallons  of  gasoline  were  sold,  of 
which  2.4  billion  went  for  farm  use  and 

1  billion  for  aviation.  Thus  the  high- 
way users  paid  $2.4  billion,  t)ie  farmers 
paid  no  taxes,  and  the  aviation  ga.-ohne 
users  paid   $25  million.     Aviation  used 

2  percent  of  the  gas  but  paid  1  percent 
of  the  taxes. 

In  fiscal  year  1961  some  1  26  bilhun 
gallons  of  aviation  gasoline  were  sold, 
at  a  very  rough  estimate  from  tJie  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  while  some  $25  million  in 
aviation  gasoline  refimds  were  made. 
That  figure  includes  refunds  made  in 
fiscal  year  1961  for  taxes  received  in 
fiscal  year  1960. 

For  fiscal  year  1962,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  made  public  an  estimate 
of  $20  million  for  recf  ipts  from  the  tax- 
ation of  aviation  fuel. 

For  fiscal  year  1963,  the  Federal  Av.a- 
tion  Agency  has  estimated  that  returns 
from  aviation  gasoline  taxation  will  de- 
cline still  further  to  $18.3  niillion. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn  from  yester- 
day's Record  that  the  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma thought  that  $60  million  was 
raised  annually  in  gasoline  taxes.  The 
actual  figure  is  much  less.  ba.sed  on  the 
most  authoritative  sources  available.  I 
have  listed  them.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  have  more  authoritative 
sources? 

The  steady  decline  in  returns  from 
aviation  gasoline  taxation  reflects  the 
ever-larger  part  played  in  aviation  by 
tax-exempt  jet  fuel.  The.se  figures  sound 
a  feeble  piping  against  the  crescendo  of 
increasing  Federal  grants  for  airport 
con.struction.  The  highway  user  pays  a 
4-cent  tax  on  ga.soline  which  costs  from 
24  to  34  cents  a  gallon.  The  aviation 
gasoline  consumer  pays  a  4-cent  tax  on 
gasoline  which  costs  from  42  cent.s — 80 
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octane  — to  45  cents — 100  octane — per 
gallon,  and  then  applies  for  a  refund  of 
2  cents  per  gallon  on  the  gasoline  he 
has  used 

It  IS.  of  course,  the  small  user  who  Is 
penalized  by  this  bureaucratic  scheme 
and  who  rarely  manages  to  obtain  a  full 
refund,  while  the  large  commercial  users 
of  aviation  gasoline  account  for  almost 
all  of  the  refunds  received.  But  refunds 
aside,  a  tax  of  only  2  cents  out  of  43  to 
45  cents  for  aviation  f  jel  is  a  poor  com- 
ment on  the  extent  to  which  airport 
users  are  paying  their  own  way  for  the 
airport  construction  pro;4ram.  And  if 
the  shift  to  jet  use  is  the  main  justifica- 
tion for  the  program.  I  cannot  under- 
stand whj'  the  14  billion  gallons  of  jet 
fuel  sold  in  1960  were  not  taxed. 

Here  is  a  gross  subsidy  of  $811  million. 
Taxes  on  airline  travel  brought  in  $158 
intUion  in  1960.  Taxes  for  aviation  gas 
brought  in  between  $20  million  and  $25 
million.  The  result  The  general  tax- 
payer is  requii-ed  to  pay  an  enormous 
net  subsidy  of  over  $600  million  to  this 
well-to-do  industry'. 

General  aviation  aliports  particularly 
do  not  merit  Federal  subsidy  Private 
and  business  planes  arc  u.scd  by  the 
most  affluent  se.ununt  nf  our  population. 
This  is  Federal  aid  to  the  super-Cadillac 
class,  to  the  owners  of  the  Cessnas  and 
Convairs.  who  must  have  an  average  of 
$7,000  or  S8,000  to  spend  for  a  plane, 
and  often  far  more  than  that  Many 
private  planes  cost  anywhere  from  $100- 
000  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

Furthermore,  the  States  with  a  large 
number  of  general  aviation  projects, 
which  do  not  benefit  air  passejiger  serv'- 
iccs,  have  the  largest  deficiencies  of 
.state  and  local  funds 

Mr  President,  to  sum  up,  this  is  a  veiT 
heavily  oversubsidizf'd  industiT  It  is 
an  industry  which  Is  extremely  affluent 
and  which  can  well  afford  to  pay  more 
in  user  taxes  and  require  less  in  subsidy. 
My  amendment  is  carefully  drawn  to 
provide  substantial  assistance,  enough 
for  jet  runways  and  most  of  the  essential 
safety  facilities  The  proponents  of  the 
bill  have  justified  no  more  than  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MONRONE\'.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  During  the  course 
of  the  Senator  s  'itatement  he  mentioned 
the  increase  m  the  appropriations  for 
FAA.  The  Senator  from  Washington, 
of  course,  handles  the  appropriations  for 
the  Independent  Offices  budget,  and 
FAA  is  one  of  th.e  aucr.cies  included  in 
that  appropriation  bill.  There  has  been 
a  great  increase  in  the  FAA  appropria- 
tions over  the  years  I  have  watched  it 
grow.  However.  I  believe  the  Record 
should  show  that  probably  72  or  75  per- 
cent of  the  increase  has  been  for  the  in- 
stallation of  navigational  aids,  which  is 
a  tremendous  program  throughout  the 
country.  It  Is  not  quite  complete.  It 
involves  weather  aids,  radar  aids,  and 
navigation  aids,  which  we  are  spotting 
all  over  the  country  for  the  safety  of  air 
travel.  I  get  somewhat  concerned  about 
this.    I     believe     that     we    may     have 
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reached  a  plateau  in  this  area  so  far  as 
our  aids  are  concerned.  The  coimtry  is 
pretty  well  covered  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely right.  It  is  a  very  worthwhile 
effort. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  hopeful  that 
after  a  year  or  two,  when  we  get  the  in- 
stallations completed,  that  the  costs  will 
go  down.  A  part  of  the  personnel  in- 
crease, of  course,  is  reflected  in  the  peo- 
ple who  must  be  hired  to  run  the  instal- 
lations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Two  hundred  and 
ninety  miUion  dollars  of  the  increase 
goes  for  personnel. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Some  of  them  are 
automatic.  I  am  hopeful,  as  is  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  that  we  will 
reach  a  plateau  and  that  we  will  then 
start  to  go  down,  because  it  is  quite 
costly  However,  wc  were  quite  defi- 
cient 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  thank  the  Sena- 
to:  for  underlinir.s  the  fact  that  there 
IS  enormous  aid  being  given  to  the  avi- 
ation industry,  and  Uiat  it  is  time  we 
taper  off.  Indeed,  we  should  begin  to 
reduce  this  vast  subsidy  to  aviation. 
Mr  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr  MONRONLTf.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  dutmgushed  Senator  from 
Kansas  i  Mr.  Schoeppil]  the  senior 
minority  member  of  the  commiittee.  as 
much  time  as  he  needs.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  think  he  will  need' 

Mr  SCHOEPPEL.  From  5  to  8  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL  Mr  President,  I 
desire  to  speak  from  the  historical  stand- 
point with  reference  to  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  Checking  the  figures 
ir.  the  proposal  submitted  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  they  provide  on 
the  average,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
conectly,  for  about  $10  million  less  per 
year  than  my  proposed  amendment  to 
the  airport  bill  of  2  years  ago.  As  I 
recall,  my  amendment  at  that  time  pro- 
vided for  S63  million. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  day  made  certain  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  needs  of 
aviation  Not  a  single  member  of  the 
Presidents  party,  which  was  iri  the 
minority  in  the  Senate  at  that  time, 
offered  any  amendment  or  took  any  ac- 
tive, participating  part  in  opposing  the 
request  or  suggestions  made  by  the 
President  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
At  the  time  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  provide  S63  million,  as  I  recall,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky !  Mr  MoRTONl  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  $70  million. 

Quite  frankly,  at  that  stage  of  the 
game,  we  would  have  been  delighted  to 
have  had  the  support  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  because  I  remember 
that  he.  according  to  the  Record,  voted 
agamst  my  amendment  and  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  as  well.  I  know 
that  at  that  time  he  did  not  see  fit  to 
approve  the  amendment  I  had  offered. 

After  all  the  analysis  we  have  had 
with  respect  to  the  bill,  and  considering 


the  progress  and  growth  of  aviation  dur- 
uig  the  last  2  years,  with  the  great  aA- 
vances  which  have  been  made,  I  think 
the  amount  provided  in  the  bill  is  a 
proper  amount  to  provide  if  we  expect 
to  have  a  program  which  will  conform 
with  the  new  requirements  in  aviation. 

I  cannot  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  because  it 
amounts  to  a  cut  of  approximately  $10 
million  below  what  was  thought  to  be 
the  minimum  amount  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  mentioned 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, will  he  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  explain 
that  my  position  has  been  modified  in 
the  past  2  years,  with  good,  solid  reason. 
Two  years  ago  90  percent  of  the  money 
proposed  for  airport  aid  was  to  be  for 
jet  runways.  Now  the  share  for  that 
purpose  is  60  percent.  At  that  time  the 
conversion  to  jets  was  in  full  swing.  The 
rate  of  conversion  has  now  tapered  off. 
At  that  time,  the  overwhelming  need 
was  for  jet  runways.  That  need  is  now 
largely  met.  That  was  the  reason  for 
the  position  I  took  2  years  ago.  The 
record  is  absolutely  clear.  That  need 
has  begun  to  be  met.  It  is  now  less. 
This  is  why  my  amendment  is  carefully 
drawn  to  provide  an  appropriate  grad- 
ual reduction. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  explanation.  Historically,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  recommendation 
made  by  the  Republican  administration 
2  years  ago.  not  one  Member  of  the  ma- 
jority, after  analyzing  the  situation,  took 
the  position  that  an  amendment  should 
be  offered  sustaining  the  reduction  they 
proposed.  Quite  to  the  contrary, 
amendments  were  offered  which  we 
thought  were  more  in  line  with  the 
needs.  The  needs  were  underestimated 
in  some  respects,  but  we  desired  to  be 
on  the  safe  side. 

The  present  measure  has  received 
careful  thought  and  study  by  our  com- 
mittee, especially  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Mon- 
roney 1.  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. The  staff  work  has  been 
thorough. 

I  believe  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  crip- 
ple the  program.  Aviation  is  a  growing 
industry.  Jet  runways  have  been  pro- 
vided in  a  great  many  metropolitan 
areas.  But  who  knows  what  facilities 
may  be  required  when  the  newer  com- 
mercial jets  begin  to  operate?  Facilities 
will  be  required  in  many  less  important 
airport  areas,  away  from  the  large  cities. 
More  traffic  will  be  diverted  to  those 
areas.  General  aviation  is  growing, 
small  light  airplanes  are  meeting  an 
ever-growing  number  of  commercial, 
business  and  agricultural  needs  and  air- 
port development  must  keep  pace  with 
that  growth. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  oppose  the  amendment.  I  am 
disappointed  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin chooses  to  attack  the  general  avi- 
ation   airports    with    such    vehemence. 
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This  field  of  aviation  is  undergoing  great 
change  and  development.    I  could  bet- 
ter  understand   the   Senator   attacking 
our  providing  Federal  funds  to  New  York 
City,  for  its  Idlewild  Airport,  or  for  a 
needed  third  international  airport  there ; 
or  attacking  providing  funds  for  O'Hare 
or  Midway,  in  Chicago,  or  Los  Angeles 
International.     But  when  the  Senator 
thinks  that  the  only  people  who  are  fly- 
ing into  the  general  aviation  airports  are 
those   who   fly  jet   planes   in  or  super 
de  luxe  twin-motor  executive  aircraft, 
either  he  does  not  know  the  facts  and 
has  not  been  on  the  small  city  and  small 
town  airports,  or  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
is  far  behind  in  the  march  of  aviation 
progress  and  is  ready  to  go  back  to  the 
horse  and  buggy. 

I  have  received  great  pleasure  in 
traveling  around  the  small  airports  of 
Oklahoma,  which  is  not  nearly  so 
wealthy  a  State  as  Wisconsin.  I  have 
attended  the  farmers'  fiy-ins.  On  one 
occasion,  I  found  125  planes  from  the 
Flying  Farmers'  Organization,  flown  in 
to  a  fine  small  airport  by  farmers  who 
came  up  for  flapjacks.  Our  farmers  fly. 
Of  course,  they  do  not  fly  Jet  Stars,  or 
Gulf  Streams,  or  Convairs.  They  fly 
Piper  Cubs  or  Tri-Pacers  or  Cessna  170's, 
and  similar  planes.  They  fly  planes 
that  sell  from  between  $5,000  and 
$20,000.  They  fly  because  they  find  it 
useful  to  do  so  in  their  business.  They 
like  to  be  a  part  of  the  modern  world. 
If  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
not  become  acquainted  with  the  Flying 
Farmers  and  the  great  use  which  people 
in  agriculture  make  of  planes,  I  am 
afraid  he  is  out  of  contact  with  what  is 
taking  place. 

Many  of  the  young  aggie  school  grad- 
uates learn  to  fly  in  school.  Many  of 
the  young  men  who  come  out  of  the 
military  want  to  stay  in  the  air.  Many 
small  communities  want  to  become  a 
part  of  the  aviation  picture. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  proposes 
drastic  meat-ax  cuts  to  reduce  Federal 
aid  to  a  total  of  $35  million  for  the 
whole  Nation  by  the  fiscal  year  1965,  at 
a  time  when  the  number  of  air  travelers 
and  aircraft  are  increasing  steadily. 

The  Senator's  amendment  would  deny 
to  the  small  towns  of  the  Nation,  which 
are  ambitious  to  become  a  part  of  the 
Nation's  airport  network,  to  serve  pri- 
vate and  business  aircraft,  the  aircraft 
operated  by  small  contractors,  salesmen, 
and  suppliers;  people  who  find  that  the 
airplane  is  the  best  and  cheapest  instru- 
mentality of  their  business.  To  deny 
these  funds  on  a  50-50  matching  basis 
to  small  airports  is  to  say.  "Let  us  chan- 
nel all  the  money  into  the  big  airports," 
because  we  know  it  will  be  necessary  to 
maintain  the  big  airports,  which  are  a 
"must"  in  interstate  communications 
and  international  travel. 

I  am  certain  the  Senator  knows — if 
he  does  not,  he  should  know — that  to- 
day, in  intercity  travel,  more  people  fiy 
or  travel  by  air  than  on  any  other  form 
of  transportation  except  private  auto- 
mobile, and  this  traveling  is  done 
mostly  on  commercial  airlines.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  the  large  amount  of 
passenger  miles  which  is  racked  up  by 
general   aviation.     More  people   fly  the 


commercial  airlines  nationally — inter- 
state— than  travel  on  the  railroads  and 
buslines  combined. 

The  only  means  of  intercity  transpor- 
tation that  outdistances  it  is  the  private 
automobile.     Yet  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from   Wisconsin   would   reduce 
the   amount   to  $35   million    at   a    time 
when,  using  the  best  methods  of  mod- 
ern   technology,    the    general    aviation 
fleet   the    Senator's    amendment    would 
hit  so  hard  will  be  increa.sed  from  the 
present  68,000  aircraft  to  86.000  or  more 
by  1965.     Furthermore,  these  planes  are 
low-cost   planes,   not    the   ••Cadillacs   of 
the  air"  to  which  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin referred.     I  suggest  that  he  visit 
the  small  airfields  in  his  State,  and  he 
will    be    surprised    to    find    how    many 
Piper  Cubs  and  surplus  service  planes 
and   even   some   homemade   planes   are 
in  use.    Some  of  the  homemade  planes 
are  fantastic.     I  have  seen  .some  college 
boys  land  at  such  airports  with  planes 
with  wings  no  larger  than  this  tier  of 
de.sks — so  small  that  I  could  not  under- 
stand how  they  were  able  to  fly  them  at 
all;  but  they  did. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair*.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  cannot  help  in- 
terjecting at  this  point  that  the  Cessna 
Co.,  with  its  aircraft,  and  the  Beech 
Co.,  with  its  aircraft — planes  in  the 
middle  price  bracket — are  two  of  the 
companies  which  manufacture  great 
numbers  of  the  planes  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  find  in  use  at  the  air- 
fields in  his  great  State  of  Wisconsin, 
just  as  they  are  used  all  over  the  coun- 
try for  a  host  of  purposes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  say  that  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  might  be  interested  in  the 
figures  we  have  for  the  revenue  from  the 
10-percent  passenger  tax  from  buses, 
railroads,  and  airlines.  The  figure  for 
buses  is  $43  million;  that  for  railroads 
is  $49  milion:  and  that  for  the  airlines 
is  $181  million. 

So  this  bill  involves  more  than  a  pa- 
rochial matter  and  more  than  a  .sports- 
men's paradise.  These  are  the  basac  air 
transportation  facilities  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world,  and  they  consti- 
tute essential  cormections  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  for  the  figures  show  that 
many  more  passengers  now  cross  the 
ocean  by  air  than  by  sea.  Therefore, 
to  permit — as  the  pending  amendment 
would — complete  obsolescence  of  the  air- 
port system  would  be  fatal,  indeed. 

Similarly,  Mr.  President,  our  figures 
do  not  correspond  with  those  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  relation  to 
the  estimated  airport  needs.  To  give 
some  idea  of  the  soundness  of  the  cost 
estimate,  we  are  moving  the  Anacostia 
Naval  Air  Station,  here  on  the  outskirts 
of  Washington — it  is  a  rather  small  in- 
stallation— to  Andrews  Field,  and  the 
cost  of  moving  it  will  be  over  $95  million. 
which  is  almost  three  times  the  amount 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin would  permit  for  all  50  of  the 
States  in  1965. 


And  before  the  Dulles  International 
Airport  is  completed,  its  cost  will  be  more 
than  $110  million,  or  more  than  three 
times  the  amount  which  all  the  airports 
of  the  Nation  would  be  able  to  share  in 
1965  under  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

It  seems  to  me   that   in   order   to   be 
realistic,  we   have  made  every   possible 
cut  in  the  total  amount.     We  have  de- 
creased the  cost  to  S75  million  a  year— 
the  least   amount   we  think   the  Nation 
can    live   with       I    should    like    to   have 
gone   higher   than   the  $75   million,   in- 
stead of  going  down  to  the  $35  million 
provided  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wi.sconsin.  becau.se  all  of  us 
know  that  the  need  for  airports  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  so  is  the  need  for 
increased  facilities  in  order  to  care  for 
larger    and    larger   numbers   of    planes 
For  instance,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin refers  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
runways  have  been  extended.    It  is  true 
that  they  have  been  extended,  but  the 
IxKly  of  the  runways  has  been  given  only 
a  lis^ht  coating      Many  of  the  runways 
were  designed  to  handle  DC-3's.  DC-4's 
or   DC-6's.   which   weigh   less   than   half 
what  the  modern  jets  which  are  using  the 

runways  weigh.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  3  more  minutes 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr.  President,  m 
another  year  or  two  the  nose  wheels  of 
the  707s  or  the  DC-8s  will  be  dropping 
through  that  thin  coating  of  the  run- 
ways, as  It  wears  out.  In  short,  there 
will  be  far  more  need  than  there  is  now, 
and  under  this  amendment  the  States 
will  have-  to  provide  an  even  greater 
-share  of/  the  necessary  improved  and 
additions^  facilities. 

The  tahl^  which  show  that  a  billion 
dollars  of  work  will  be  done  over  this 
F>eriod  use  a   conservative  figure. 

But  I  believe  that  by  eliminating  the 
aid  to  terminals  for  nonsafety  elements, 
we  have  reduced  the  program  sufficient- 
ly. That  will  reduce  the  total  needs  by 
only  $90  million.  That  is  all  we  can 
-safely  eliminate,  because  we  have  to 
build  the  communications  facilities 
which  are  used  by  the  FAA  and  the 
Weather  Bureau,  and  we  have  to  build 
other  structures  which  will  be  purely 
for  safety  purposes.  The  remainder  is 
reduced  20  percent,  based  on  past  ex- 
perience. 

But  now  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  apply  that  20-percent  reduction  a 
second  time.  I  believe  in  economy,  but 
I  do  not  believe  the  20-percent  reduction 
should  be  used  twice.  That  would  be 
carrying  it  too  far. 

The  total  for  all  this — including  these 
reductions  from  the  estimates — will  be 
$780  million,  for  the  5  years.  The  Federal 
share,  on  the  50-50  matching  basis,  will 
be  $390  million:  but  the  bill  has  been 
reduced  by  $15  million  below  this  amount 
because  we  feel  we  can  recover  in  a  year 
or  two  the  $14  million  that  has  not  yet 
been  claimed  by  the  States  to  which  it  is 
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allocated.  Not  all  of  this  amount  will 
be  spent,  unless  the  States  submit  satis- 
factory projects  and  match  it.  Before 
they  get  through,  they  will  be  providing 
6^  percent  to  80  percent  of  the  total,  not 
50  percent.  Even  this  amount  does  not 
include  some  of  the  staggering  expenses 
which  large  metropolitan  centers,  such 
as  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  and  other 
large  cities,  must  provide  for  if  they  are 
to  keep  their  airports  adequate  and  suf- 
ficiently modernized  and  enlarged  to 
accommodate  the  increasing   traflBc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
additional  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  more  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr  President  this 
money  is  needed  for  better  safety.  It  is 
high  time  for  the  airport  facilities  to  be 
improved,  so  that  the  lar^^e  planes  which 
use  the  runways  will  have  the  aid  of 
modern  lighting  equipment,  rather  than 
just  the  lighted  pizza  pie  signs  and  ham- 
burger stand  signs  that  are  to  be  seen 
near  many  of  the  runways  So  we  have 
included  in  the  bill  provision  for  the 
fine,  new,  safety  feature,  namely,  nar- 
row-gage runway  lights.  As  the  pilot 
approacl'.es  the  runway,  the  two  lanes 
of  light;>  are  rather  far  apart :  but  as  the 
plane  moves  along  the  runway,  the  two 
rows  of  lights  grow  closer  and  closer 
together,  so  that  at  the  far  end  of  the 
runway  the  two  rows  have  almost  joined. 
All  the  lighting  will  be  embedded  in  con- 
crete Thus  the  pilots  will  know  just 
where  the  planes  are  on  the  runways. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  First,  let  me  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee.  It  was  my  pleasure, 
2  years  ago,  to  serve  on  thi.«5  great  com- 
mittee with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  and  in  my  opinion  he 
is  Mr.  Aviation. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  Nevada  has 
many  problems  in  many  fields,  but  I 
know  of  no  one  program  that  has  done 
more  to  meet  the  transportation  needs, 
particularly  those  in  the  State  of  Nevada, 
than  this  Federal  airport  program.  As 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  so  cor- 
rectly pointed  out,  this  program  depends 
upon  local  cooperation  and  upon  having 
the  municipalities  involved  float  the  nec- 
essary bonds,  in  order  to  be  able  to  match 
the  Federal  funds.  These  bonds  are 
among  the  most  popular  with  the  elec- 
torate of  our  State. 

I  commend  very  highly  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Aviation,  for  the  outstanding  work  he 
has  done  m  this  field.  He  is  truly  one 
of  the  great  authorities  in  the  United 
State:;,  if  not  in  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  is  most  kind;  but 
let  me  say  that  we  hated  to  lose  him  from 
our  Aviation  Subcommittee,  bee* use  bo 
many  of  the  great,  pioneering  pieces  of 
legislation  bear  his  name  and  have  bene- 
fited by  his  guidance     So  the  gain  of  the 


Appropriations  Committee  has  been  the 
great  loss  of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional time  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  more  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for 
1  more  minute. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
practically  all  transportation  in  the  Sen- 
ator's great  State  of  Nevada  is  by  means 
of  aviation. 

Similarly,  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
who  wishes  to  speak  briefly  in  regard  to 
this  b;ll.  knows  that  aviation  is  essential 
to  transportation  in  his  great.  n?w  State. 
Similarly,  the  Senators  from  Hawaii 
know  that  the  only  transportation  be- 
tween various  parts  of  that  State  and 
various  of  its  islands  is  by  aviation. 

The  aviation  feeder  lines  are  picking 
up  the  traflic  load  which  the  railroads 
have  written  off.  Unless  people  want 
to  drive  long  distances,  there  is  no  way 
for  them  to  get  to  certain  points. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MONRONEY  I  yield 
Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  prompted  an  additional  re- 
mark which  I  should  like  to  make,  which 
is  that  in  my  own  State  of  Nevada  we 
have  the  Bonanza  Air  Lines,  which  is  one 
of  the  greatest  feeder  service  lines  in 
the  entire  world.  It  is  the  first  complete- 
ly jet  prop  feeder  line  service  in  the  en- 
tire world  It  was  pioneered  by  private 
industry  and  private  initiative,  by  a  few 
men  who  had  the  vision  to  see  that  in 
this  new  era  they  could  shorten  the  time 
and  improve  methods  of  aviation.  The 
aid  that  has  been  elven  to  them  by  bills 
reported  by  the  Commerce  Committee, 
and  particularly  the  Aviation  Subcom- 
mittee, has  been  of  inestimable  value. 
Not  only  that,  but  they  will  ultimately 
pay  their  way  in  dividends  and  money 
brought  back  to  the  Treasury-. 

Mr  MONRONET^'.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to     the     Senator     from     Alaska     [Mr. 

GF.rENINGl. 

Mr.  GRUENING  Mr.  President.  I 
could  not  agree  more  with  the  fine  trib- 
ute which  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
paid  to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Aviation.  Quite  truly,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  Mr.  Aviation 
himself. 

I  went  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Wi-sconsin  (Mr.  PROXMiRtl  as  one  of  a 
small  number  of  Senators  who  opposed 
a  recent  nomination.  I  felt  that  he  had 
made  his  case  against  confirmation,  but 
only  a  few  of  us.  a  dozen,  supported  his 
position  with  our  votes. 

In  this  case,  however,  I  find  it  difficult 
to  understand  his  opposition  in  its  pres- 
ent form  to  a  measure  which  is  so  vital 
to  our  country's  progress,  our  commerce, 
the  national  defense  and  mdeedthe  safety 
of  our  traveling  public.  It  is  inconsistent 
with  the  position  he  and  most  of  us  have 
taken  that  we  need  to  strengthen  our 
economy  and  our  security. 

Of  course,  we  in  Alaska  are  particu- 
larly conscious  of  aviation,  because  we 
have  few  highways  connecting  our  cities. 
When  Alaska  entered  the  Union  it  was 


and  is  unique  in  that  not  only  a  few.  but 
the  majority  of  otu-  communities  are 
unconnected  with  any  other  either  by 
highway  or  railroad.  That  is  due  to 
Alaska's  long  exclusion  from  all  Federal 
highway  aid  legislation.  So  aviation  is 
essential  to  us.  In  Alai.ka  our  bush  pilots 
have  developed  a  magnificent  air  trans- 
portation system.  In  many  parts  of  our 
vast  area  it  is  the  only  transportation  we 
have.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  , 
prevail,  and  that  the  bill  will  be  passed 
as  reported.  It  is  a  fine  bill  and  will  be 
of  immense  help  to  Alaska  and  the 
Nation. 

As  a  cosponst^r  and  strong  supporter 
of  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  S.  1703, 
to  amend  and  extend  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Airport  Act,  I  wish  to  repeat  my 
commendation  of  my  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney], 
who  as  chairman  of  the  Aviation  Sub-  - 
committee  of  the  Commerce  Committee. 
has  done  such  fine  work  in  presenting 
the  Senate  with  legislation  that  will  ben- 
efit air  transportation  enormously, 

Alaskans,  for  reasons  I  have  pointed 
out,  are  particularly  aware  of  the  great 
im.portance  of  improving  air  transporta- 
tion. In  a  statement  I  made  on  this  bill 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Alaska 
1.S  the  flyingest  State  in  the  Union.  Our 
people  fly  more  miles,  per  capita,  own 
more  airplanes,  and  are  more  completely 
dependent  on  air  transportation  than 
those  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

This  being  the  case  we  are  especially 
happy  "hat  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion will  place  Alaska  on  the  same  basis 
as  othtr  States  with  respect  to  alloca- 
tion of  funds  provided  by  the  legislation. 
Until  p.issage  of  this  bill,  Ala^a  has  been 
receiving  funds  for  airports  on  the  same 
basis  as  it  did  during  territorial  days — 
a  formula  woefully  inadequate  for  the 
need. 

We  welcome,  too.  the  more  liberal  ap- 
proach  of   the   present   administration, 
reflected  in  its  support  of  this  bill,  which 
will  provide  larger  funds  for  the  entire 
Nation  than  were  allowed  by  the  previ- 
ous Republican  administration.     During 
the  set!!  Congress,  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Aviation  Subcommittee  introduced 
legislation  to  provide  funds  for  the  States 
on  a  more  generous  basis  than  had  been 
the    ca.se    previously.     The    Republican 
admini-'tration  opposed  this  flatly,  rec- 
ommending a  gieatly  reduced  program 
that  would  have  fallen  far  short  of  meet- 
ing the  urgent  requirements  of  air  trans- 
portation.   That    administration   would 
have  ajiproved  cnly  an  amount  of  $200 
million  over  a  4 -year  period,  and  wanted 
then  to  phase  out  the  Federal  aid  pro- 
gram   completely,    thereafter,    as    com- 
pared v.ith  the  present  bill  which  would 
authorize  expenditure  of  S75  million  an- 
nually over  a  5-year  period,  and  assumes 
that  Federal  aid  to  aviation,  hke  Federal 
aid  to  highways,  is  a  continuing  obliga- 
tion. 

Now.  with  the  increased  authorization 
provided  by  S.  1703.  together  with  the 
provision  w-hich  will  allow  Alaska  to  par- 
ticipate on  the  same  basis  as  the  other 
States,  we  find  that  Alaska  ^ill  be  en- 
titled, during  the  next  5  years,  to  an 
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allocation  of  funds  amounting  to  $3,- 
994,000  annually,  as  compared  with  the 
meager  $1,350,000  allowed  under  the  bill 
we  were  able  to  pass  in  the  86th  Con- 
gress. This  is  of  major  importance  to 
my  State  and  I  know  the  benefits  the  in- 
creased funds  will  bring  will  be  an  ex- 
ceptionally important  contribution  to  the 
further  development  of  Alaska. 

Another  provision  of  S.  1703  which  is 
of  particular  interest  to  Alaska,  with  its 
important  international  airport  at  An- 
chorage, is  the  committee   amendment 
that     will     authorize    various     Federal 
agencies  performing  functions  in  con- 
nection with  admission  of  foreign  travel- 
ers, such  as  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization  Service,   the   Public   Health 
Service,  and  the  Customs  Bureau,  to  ac- 
quire the  space  they  need  at  airports — 
in  contrast  with  the  present  arrange- 
ment which  requires  these  facilities  to 
be  provided  by  the  carriers.    Since  these 
are   services  on  behalf  of  the  Federal 
Government,   it   seems   entirely    fitting 
that  this  amendment  should  be  adopted. 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.     Mr.    President,    I 
checked     with     the     Federal     Aviation 
Agency,  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 
I  was  told  in  each  case  that  for  1960  and 
1961  the  amount  received  from  aviation 
gasoline  taxes  was  between  $20  and  $25 
million.    I  do  not  know  what  else  could 
have   been   done.     I   checked   with   the 
most  authoritative  sources.    The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  given  no  sources. 

My  proposal  provides  funds  to  procure 
the  essential  safety  devices  and  runways. 
the  need  for  which  was  described  in  the 
report.  The  question  is.  Who  is  going  to 
pay  for  less  essential  services  to  flying? 
Is  it  going  to  be  the  general  taxpayer? 
Is  the  taxpayer  going  to  continue  to  over- 
subsidize  aviation  which  already  receives 
over  $800  million?  Or  should  it  be  those 
who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  fliying — people 
who  can  well  afford  it? 

Or  do  the  proponents  of  this  bill  be- 
lieve this  lavish  subsidy,  a  fat  multiple 
of  the  tax  revenues  from  aviation  users, 
should  continue  forever? 

My  amendment  provides  a  modest, 
long-overdue  reduction  in  the  subsidy. 
I  urge  that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  I  may  have  1 
more  minute.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Does 
the  Senator  change  the  formula  for  par- 
ticipation between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States,  or  does  he  leave  it 
approximately  the  same  as  it  is  in  the 
bill? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  not 
changed  the  formula.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment pending  that  would  provide  a  dif- 
ferent formula  for  some  of  the  aids, 
but  it  is  not  this  amendment.  All  this 
amendment  does  is  reduce  the  amount 
on  a  gradual  basis.  It  is  still  on  a  50-50 
matching  basis  except  for  certain  limited 
features. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  no- 
tice the  bill  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee proposes  to  put  the  formula  on  a 
75-25  basis  rather  than  a  50-50  match- 


ing basis.    Personally,  I  would  prefer  to 
see  the  same  formula  kept. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  75-25  basis  is  limited 
to  a  relatively  small  amount  of  money 
and  to  certain  safety  features 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
is  true,  but  it  does  change  the  formuUa. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  that  relatively  s.mall 
amounts  lor  landing  aids  are  involved. 
but  they  add  great  safety  to  aviation. 
We  have  changed  the  law  so  we  can  re- 
quire municipalities  getting  grants  to 
provide  these  features  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  receiving  the  grants.  Since 
some  of  them  already  carried  a  7.5-25 
formula,  we  decided  to  make  it  uniform. 
Items  such  as  runway  distance  guides 
will  probably  amount  to  less  than  $200 
an  airport,  but  it  is  very  important  for 
the  pilots  to  know  where  they  are  on  the 
runway  and  how  much  additional  yard- 
age or  distance  remains. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  intend  to  use 
any  further  time.  I  would  like  to  help 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  get  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

I  merely  point  out  that  we  arc  only  on 
the  threshold  of  the  greatest  days  of 
aviation.  Some  of  my  colleagues  may 
have  seen  the  Canadair  CL-44  at  the  air- 
port. It  will  carry  44.000  pounds  of  cargo 
at  more  than  400  miles  an  hour,  and 
have  a  worldwide,  transatlantic  and 
transpacific,  range.  We  are  t^oiaig  to 
make  a  breakthrough  on  air  cargo  We 
have  not  seen  anything  like  what  we  will 
see  in  the  growth  of  aviation, 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  for  the  vfa.s  and 

nays  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 

from  Wisconsin. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.    MONRONEY.      Mr.    President.    I 

suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  wish  the  time  taken  on  the  roll- 
call  to  be  charged  to  either  side? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  for  the  roUcall. 
since  it  is  to  secure  the  yeas  and  nays, 
not  be  taken  out  of  the  time  of  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the   roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  PresidentT^I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  orider  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.       ji 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Prox- 
mire  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
no  time  remaining.  I  have  no  time  re- 
maining on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  PROXMIRE).  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


Mr  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdI. 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr 
Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Wyominc 
I  Mr.  HicKEYl.  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  McCi.ellanI.  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell!,  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Syming- 
ton] are  absent  on  oflRcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr  Anderson!  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr.  ChavezI 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez),  the  Senator  from  Missi.s- 
sippi  IMr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  IMr.  Hickey).  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Jordan!,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr.  McClel- 
lan!.  the  Senator  from  Georgia  iMr. 
Russell  1.  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri IMr.  Symington]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia IMr  Byrd]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  would  vote  yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would 
vote  "nay  ■ 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr. 
Bridges]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
IMr.  Carlson]  are  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
Bush]  is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Nebra.ska  IMr. 
Hruska  I  is  absent  on  official  business. 
The  Senator  from  Utah  IMr  Ben- 
nett), the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
IMr.  Cotton],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  IMr.  Sai.tonstall]  are 
necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Gold- 
water]  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty  )  are  detained  on  official 
business.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  IMr  Hruska!.  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr  BushI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  1  Mr 
Prouty  1   would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
IMr.  Bennett)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  IMr  Cotton  1. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  would  vote  "nay  " 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  10. 
nays  72,  as  follows: 

I  No.  179] 
YEAS— 10 


Case.  S  Dak 

Mundt 

Wiley 

Curtis 

Proxmlre 

Williams,  Del 

Douglas 

Robertson 

La  use  he 

Tower 

NAYS— 72 

Alkcn 

Case,  N  J. 

Gore 

AUott 

Church 

Gruening 

Bartlelt 

Clark 

Hart 

BeaU 

Cooper 

Hartke 

Bible 

Dirksen 

Hayden 

Boggs 

Dodd 

Hickenlooper 

Burdick 

Dworsh&k 

HUl 

Butler 

El'.ender 

Holland 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Engle 

Humphrey 

Cannon 

Ervin 

Jack.son 

Capehart 

Fong 

Javlts 

Carroll 

Fulbright 

Johnston 

1961 
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Keating 
Kcfauver 
Kerr 
Kvichel 
L/ong.  Mo. 
Long,  Hawaii 
Long.  La. 
MagnxKSon 
Mrtn.sfleld 
McC'uriby 
Me  Gee 
M<Namara 


Anderson 

Bennett 

Bridges 

Bush 

Byrd,  Va 

Carlson 


Metcalf 

Scott 

MUler 

Smathers 

Monroney 

Smith.  Mas.'* 

Morne 

Smith,  Maine 

Morton 

Sparkman 

Mosss 

StenniB 

Mii.skie 

Ta'.madge 

Neuberger 

Thurmond 

Pa-store 

Williams.  N  J 

Peli 

Yarborough 

Randolph 

Young.  N  Dak 

Schoeppel 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING 

18 

Ch.i'.  ez 

Jordan 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Eastland 

Prouty 

Goldwaier 

Rus.seU 

Hi'-key 

Siiltons^tall 

Hruska 

Symington 

So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Mr  Piesident.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mi  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  identified  as  '  &-10- 

61-A." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  .-stated 

The  Legislative  Clerk  On  page  6 
after  line  15.  insert  the  following: 

(b)  Section  11  of  such  Act  Is  amended  — 

1 1  )  by  striking  rail  '  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph   (Tt. 

(2)  by  ."Sinking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  181  and  inserting  m  lien  there- 
of ";  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  imineduitcly  after  paragraph 
(81   the  following  new  paragraph 

•■(91  with  respect  tn  any  project  in  Nttssuu 
County,  New  York,  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Nassau  County  appmves  such  project    ' 

Redesignate  "'b'"  on  page  6,  line  16 
as   "'c ' ". 

'At  this  point  Mr.^  Nei  berger  took  the 
chair  as  Presidinji  Officer  < 

Mr  KEATING  Madam  President 
this  amendment  is  designed  as  a  specific 
remedy  to  a  specific  problem  However 
to  be  generally  valid. 

Ttie  decision  by  the  Air  Force  to  cease 
operations  from  Mitchel  Field  in  Nassau 
County.  NY.  has  presented  the  citizens 
of  that  county  and  of  all  Long  Island 
with  a  splendid  opportunity.  This  stra- 
temcally  located  real  estate  may  be  de- 
veloped in  a  numbei  of  ways  that  would 
be  of  ereat  value  to  the  surrounding 
communities. 

Among  the  u.ses  that  have  been  sug- 
il  is  based  on  a  principle  that  I  believe 
gested  have  been  an  industrial  park,  a 
hospital,  a  university,  and  a  YMCA  rec- 
reation center.  Just  recently  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  development  of 
the  entire  area  was  unveiled  by  a  com- 
mittee headed  by  the  distinguished 
planner.  Mr.   Robert  Moses. 

Most  of  the  plans  that  have  been  pro- 
posed for  development  of  Mitchel  Field 
do  not  include  continuation  of  an  ah- 
port  at  that  site.  Besides  wishing  to  use 
the  land  for  other  purposes,  many  citi- 
zens of  Nassau  County  are  understand- 
ably apprehensive  over  the  pKJssibility 
that  they  may  be  plagued  by  the  prob- 
lem of  airplane  noise  that  has  become 
so  serious  in  the  vicinities  of  Idlewild 
and  La  Guardia  Airports. 


The  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  however, 
has  indicated  that  Mitchel  Field  should 
be  put  into  use  as  a  general  aviation 
airport  It  has  set  out  with  great  vigor 
to  find  a  public  body  in  the  Long  Island 
area  that  would  be  willing  to  operate  the 
airport.  A  public  body,  such  as  a  coun- 
ty or  municipality,  must,  of  course  oper- 
ate the  airport  if  it  is  to  be  eligible  for 
funds  under  the  bill  that  is  now  before 
us. 

This  effort  by  the  FAA  has  so  far  been 
unsucccs.siul,  but  it  has  cau.sed  much 
concern  and  .'^ome  resentment  in  Nas- 
sau County,  Althou^-'h  the  county  gov- 
ernment IS  on  record  against  an  air- 
port at  Mitchel  Field,  there  is  always  the 
possibility  that  some  public  body  may 
be  found  to  operate  the  airport,  even 
though  this  may  be  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  the  per- 
sons who  will  be  affected. 

My  amendment  would  serve  to  inhibit 
this  possibility  It  would  not.  of  course, 
completely  rule  it  out  There  is  nothing 
m  my  amendment  that  would  prevent  a 
public  body  or  a  private  enterprise  from 
operating  an  airport  at  Mitchel  Field. 
My  amendment  would  not  even  neces- 
sarily deny  Federal  funds  to  such  an  air- 
port, if  It  were  operated  by  a  public  body 
It  would  merely  a.ssure  that  Federal  funds 
could  not  be  used  for  an  airport  in  Nas- 
sau County  unles.s  the  views  of  the  gov- 
erning body  of  Nassau  County,  which  is 
the  jurisdiction  affected  by  Mitchel  Field, 
are  first  uiven  fair  consideration. 

Let  me  make  11  clear.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, that  this  amendment  does  not  op- 
po.se    an    airport    at    Mit-chel    F^eld.      It 
merely  seeks  to  make  certain  that  a  fed- 
erally supported  airp>ori  shall  not  be  es- 
tablished there  contrary   to  the  wishes 
of  the  people  who  reside  in  the  locality. 
My    amendment,   which    has    already 
been  included  in  the  bill  passed  by  the 
other  body,  is  based  on  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment.    That  IS  the  principle  of  lo- 
cal  self-determination      In   the  history 
of  our  country,  we  have  always  insisted 
that  the  interest  of  a  local  community 
be  given  fair  coiisideration  on  any  issue 
by  which  it  is  directly  affected,  and  over- 
ridden only  in  the  face  of  a  compelling 
contrary  national  interest.    Tliis  empha- 
sis  on   local   self-determination   is   one 
of  the  major  reasons  why  the  American 
system    of    government    has    been    able 
greatly     to    expand    its    re.^F>onsibilities 
without  departing  from  its  foundations 
in  popular  rule  and  freedom 

Adoption  of  my  amendment  will  give 
application  in  a  particular  case  to  the 
generally  valid  principle  of  local  .<^elf-de- 
termination 

Mr.  JAVITS  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KEATING  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  pro- 
pound an  inquiry  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  if  I  may,  on  this  question.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  my  colleague  and  I 
have  done  a  little  work  on  this  matter. 
We  understand  that  it  is  contrary  to 
the  policy  of  FAA  to  operate  any  airport 
where  clearly  the  community — the  gov- 
ernmental body  of  the  county  in  this 


case — IS  against  it  Can  the  Senator 
give  us  any  expre.ssion  of  view  on  that? 
Mr  MONRONEY.  First.  I  should  like 
to  understand  the  point  the  Senator  is 
makinu  He  said  "the  policy  of  FAA  to 
operate  any  aii"port."  The  FAA  operates 
only  Washmgton  National  Airport  and 
Its  research  airport.  NAFEC,  at  Atlantic 
City.  FAA  IS  not  set  up.  and  in  my  opin- 
ion would  not  be  permitted  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee  or  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  to  engage  in  the  op- 
eration, per  se.  of  other  airports.  Its 
duty  under  the  Federal  Aii-port  Act  is 
confined  to  handling  requests  for  air- 
port aid  which  are  made  by  a  State  or  a 
local  community 

Mr  JAVITS  Would  it  be  the  policy 
for  the  FAA  to  lend  itself  to  the  opera- 
tion of  an  airpoit,  by  aid  or  otherwise, 
where  the  local  community  was  against 
if^ 

Mr  MONRONEY  It  would  be  pos- 
sible under  existmg  law  for  the  FAA  to 
make  a  crant  agreement  with  a  multi- 
State  authority,  or  some  other  pubhc 
body  which  is  created  by  State  law,  if 
the  local  authority  is  one  which  is  per- 
mitted by  State  law  to  operate  the  air- 
port and  It  makes  application  to  FAA. 

For  example,  appUcation  might  be 
made  by  the  authority  responsible  for 
the  operation  of  the  Newark-Idlewild- 
La  Guardia  airpK)rt  complex.  I  think 
they  are  now  trying  to  find  a  location  for 
a  fourth  airport  for  the  New  York  area. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  county,  for 
example,  in  this  case  Nassau  County, 
were  against  it.  would  FAA  nonetheless 
lend  itself  with  private  developers  or 
others  to  back  an  airport? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  is  no  way 
in  which  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
could  finance  or  give  any  financial 
assistance  to  a  private  agency  imder  the 
Federal  Airport  Act.  Under  section 
2  a '  '  9  I  the  sponsor  would  have  to  be  a 
public  agency  that  was  authorized  under 
the  law  of  that  area. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  may  say  that  the 
Nassau  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  the 
governing  body,  both  on  May  8,  1961,  and 
on  July  10,  1961.  has  directly  voiced  its 
stand  a[;ainst  any  airport  at  Mitchel 
Field,  as  a  result  of  any  change  in 
Mitchel  Field's  status. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Na.ssau  County  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recor:^.  as  follo'vs 

Office  of  the  ExEct-n^■E, 
Muieola.  \.Y  .  August  21.  1961. 
Jacob  K,  Javtts. 

[■  S  Senate  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washmgton.  DC. 

De.\r  SEN.^TOB:  The  report  of  the  commit- 
tee for  the  development  of  Mitchel  Field,  re- 
quested by  the  Nassau  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  has  Just  been  filed 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  under  separate 
cover. 

The  Nassau  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
on  Mnv  8.  1961,  adopted  Resolution  337.  which 


I 


states  in  part . 


•   •   •  maximum  beneficial 


use  of  the  property  be  achieved,  consistent 
with  the  desire  of  the  county  to  attain  the 
greau-st  measure  of  use  from  this  area  for 
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the  benefit  of  all  of  Its  residents  •  •  •  ma- 
jor uses  to  be  for  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, both  public  and  private,  recreational 
uses,  and  an  Industrial  park." 

On  July  10,  1961.  the  Nassau  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  again  in  retaining  the  services 
of  experts  to:  "•  •  •  formulate  and  estab- 
lish a  coordinated  plan  for  the  use  of  the 
area  at  Mltchel  Field  •  •  •  make  recom- 
mendations that  the  1.100  acres  of  land  at 
Mltchel  Field  •  •  •  be  set  apart  for  use  by 
Institutions  of  higher  learning,  both  public 
and  private,  proposed  recreational  uses,  and 
the  possibility  of  creating  •  •  •  an  indus- 
trial park  or  garden." 

Resolution  485  of  the  Nassau  County  Board 
Of  Supervisors  also  provided  for:  "the  mak- 
ing of  recommendations  relating  to  such 
other  use  or  uses  that  may.  following  study, 
seem  to  be  best  suited  for  the  acreage 
available." 

You  win  see  from  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  that  they  have  not  deemed 
aviation  one  of  the  uses  best  suited  for  the 
acreage.  Each  and  every  member  of  the 
board  of  supervisors — Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic— has  been  quoted  in  the  public  press 
of  Nassau  County  as  opposed  to  an  airport 
at  Mltchel  Field. 

The  letters  which  I  have  received  and 
which  Members  of  Congress  and  town  oflaclals 
have  received  from  the  public  run  10  to  1  in 
opposition  to  an  airport. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Jack,  the  temper  of 
the  people  of  Nassau  County  right  now  runs 
pretty  high  against  airports,  whether  their 
operation  be  Jet  or  piston.  They  are  Just 
overwhelmingly  opposed  to  Increased  flying 
over  their  homes  and  the  consequent  dis- 
turbance of  their  peace. 

Both  Nassau  County  dally  newspapers  have 
editorially  opposed  an  airport  at  Mltchel 
Field  and  their  mail,  despite  an  inspired 
campaign  of  letter  writing  by  advocates  of 
an  airport  at  Mltchel.  runs  proportionately 
the  same  as  mine,  pro  and  con. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  two  resolutions 
already  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Nassau 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  convincingly 
conveys  their  sentiments  and  the  reflection 
of  the  sentiments  of  their  constituents. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  Holly  Patterson, 

County  Executive. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, can  the  Senator  give  us  his  gen- 
eral expression  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
PAA?  We  are  trying  to  help  the  local 
community  in  what  it  is  trying  to  do  for 
Itself  in  behalf  of  its  own  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  cannot  in  this 
case,  because  I  do  not  know  whether  any 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  give 
some  other  public  agency,  such  as  the 
New  York  Port  Authority,  the  right  to 
develop  an  airport  in  Nassau  County. 
I  do  not  know  about  that  or  whether 
any  other  rights  are  given  to  other  local 
public  bodies. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  FAA  can- 
not finance  a  private  airport  with  Gov- 
ernment funds.  Likewise,  it  would  not 
be  permitted  to  operate  an  airport  itself. 
If  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
empower  the  Governor  or  empower 
other  groups  to  request  these  funds,  then 
the  FAA  would  have  the  right  to  match 
those  funds  and  develop  an  airport 
which  was  suitable  to  the  terrain  and 
to  the  surrounding  conditions. 

I  have  studied  the  amendment,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  committee  could 
take  it  in  its  present  form.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  acceptable  with  a  proper 
amendment,     giving     local     governing 
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bodies  the  right  to  be  heard  to  present 
their  views  to  the  FAA  authorities.  I  do 
not  feel  I  could  give  any  assurance  that 
there  is  not  a  State  authority  or  regional 
authority  which  exists — and  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  laws — that  could  be 
prohibited  from  acting  by  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  allow 
me,  I  should  like  to  develop  this  point. 
The  Port  of  New  York  Authority's  juris- 
diction does  not  include  Mltchel  Field. 
I  should  like  to  summarize  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  told  us  in  his  very  able  lan- 
guage. Unless  a  governmental  body, 
that  is.  a  State  or  lower  political  sub- 
division— and  we  are  not  talking  about 
the  United  States  now — seeks  the  aid  of 
the  FAA.  under  the  Airport  Act.  it  is  not 
the  policy  of  FAA  to  give  such  ai4.  to 
continue  an  airport.  I 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  could  not  give 
such  aid.  A  public  body  would  have  to 
make  the  application  for  Federal  aid  in 
developing  an  aviation  facility. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Considering  the  situa- 
tion in  New  York,  and  considering  our 
situation,  I  am  very  hopeful  that  my  col- 
league from  New  York  can  work  out  an 
amendment  with  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa which  will  give  us  fairly  good  as- 
surance as  to  our  situation. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  reluctant  to  take  an 
amendment  applying  only  to  a  specific 
locality. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  understand.  || 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Senators  from  50 
States  may  have  constituents  who  are 
unhappy  with  the  noise  level  of  adjoin- 
ing airports.  That  could  be  the  case  in 
Kansas  City,  and  certainly  could  in- 
volve people  living  near  Idlewild  or  per- 
haps those  in  the  vicinity  of  Georcetown 
here  in  Washington,  who  would  like  to 
have  Washington  National  Airport 
moved,  after  being  awakened  at  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  It  is  not  a  very  pleas- 
ant thing,  I  am  sure,  when  ones  house 
is  in  the  landing  or  takeoff  pattern. 
But  we  cannot  engage  in  strictly  local 
prohibitions  or  guarantee  that  one  par- 
ticular body  of  supervisors  would  be 
given  this  authority.  Therefore,  I  dis- 
cussed the  situation  with  both  Sena- 
tors from  New  York,  who  have  been  very 
strong  in  their  desire  to  have  action 
taken  to  relieve  the  situation.  While  I 
feel  that  we  cannot  accept  the  amend- 
ment as  it  is,  the  suggestions  we  have 
discussed  would  perhaps  enable  us  to 
provide  for  a  guarantee  of  the  right  to 
be  heard  by  the  proper  aviation  authori- 
ties prior  to  the  granting  of  any  Federal 
funds  in  that  area.  This  would  apply 
not  only  to  the  Mitcliel  Field  area,  but  to 
any  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  feels  that  the  interest  of  the 
communities  in  or  near  the  project 
should  be  given  fair  consideratio^i  by 
the  administrator?  | 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  coTrect. 
That  is  what  I  suggested.  I  hope  the 
Senator  has  prepared  the  language  which 
we  might  consider  and  which  would  af- 
ford the  communities  this  kind  of  hear- 
ing. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's expression.    I  am  to  some  degree 


reassured  by  his  statement  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
in  considering  tlie  interests  of  communi- 
ties. I  sympathize  with  his  wish  that 
we  should  not  legislate  for  particular 
areas  in  a  bill  of  tliis  kind.  I  think 
that  particularized  legislation  in  connec- 
tion with  a  national  problem  is.  as  a 
rule,  unwise.  I  agree  witli  the  Senator 
in  general.  I  resorted  to  that  practice 
in  this  case  because  I  feared  that  to 
raise  the  general  principle  might  en- 
danger the  particular  cause  of  Nassau 
County.  It  seemed  to  me  that  to  frame 
the  amendment  in  general  language 
might  e.\cit€  the  opposition  of  Senators 
from  other  areas,  who.  however  much 
they  might  approve  of  the  principle  of 
local  self-determination,  might  be  un- 
certain of  its  application  in  a  particular 

case. 

I  gather,  however,  from  the  Senator's 
remarks,  that  my  apprehension  on  this 
score  may  be  unfounded.  If  it  is  pos- 
sible to  protect  the  interests  of  Nassau 
County  while,  at  the  same  time,  writing 
into  the  bill  a  general  safeguard  for  the 
principle  of  local  self-determination.  I 
should  certainly  be  more  than  happy 
to  do  so. 

Mr  MONRONEY  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  carrying  me  beyond  the 
flight  plan,  because  I  did  not  say  that 
we  would  accept  any  amendment  which 
would  give  the  governing  body  of  Nassau 
County  an  absolute  veto  right.  I  do  not 
wish  to  go  that  far.  becatise  I  do  not 
think  there  could  be  any  airport  pro- 
gram, as  vital  as  such  a  program  is.  if  at 
some  point  or  other  in  the  expansion 
of  an  existing  airfield — even  the  Wash- 
ington National  Airport — the  county 
commissioners  of  the  county  where  it  is 
located  could  negate  a  $110  million  in- 
vestment simply  by  saying  that  the  air- 
port may  not  be  extended  or  may  not  be 
improved.  I  do  not  intend  to  revise  the 
law  of  eminent  domain.  My  suggestion 
would  enable  the  local  governing  body 
to  be  heard.  That  is  where  the  Senator 
has  a  strong  point. 

Mr  KEATING.  I  recognize  the  point 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
that  he  is  unwilling  to  grant  a  veto  power 
to  the  local  governing  body.  As  I  under- 
stand him,  he  is  willing  to  accept  lan- 
guage which  would  indicate  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator should  give  fair  considera- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  communities 
in  or  near  the  area  where  the  project 
is  to  be  located. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  would  be  helpful  to  our  com- 
mittee if  he  would  supply  the  language 
he  has  in  mind,  so  that  we  might  ex- 
amine it. 

Mr  KEATING.  In  the  light  of  the 
discussions,  the  language  I  suege.st  would 
be  on  page  6.  between  lines  15  and  16. 
I  propose  to  in.^ert  the  following: 

(3)  No  project  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Administrator  unless  he  Is  satisfied  that  fair 
consideration  has  been  given  to  the  Interest 
of  communities  In  or  near  which  such  proj- 
ect may  be  located. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  The  amendment 
appears  to  be  one  to  which  we  could 
agree,  since  it  confers  no  absolute  right 
with  respect  to  the  administrative  deci- 
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sion.  but  does  guarantee  to  the  local  peo- 
ple the  right  to  have  their  views  consid- 
ered, which  is  properly  and  justly  their 
due  as  Americans.  I  believe  it  would  be 
unwise  for  the  Administrator  to  enter 
into  any  project  where  not  only  the  offi- 
cial governing  body,  but  other  citizens, 
as  well,  have  not  had  the  right  to  be 
heard 

Mr  KEATING  If  the  amendment 
were  adopted,  it  would,  to  a  large  extent, 
protect  the  interests  of  Nassau  County,  a 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  which  feel 
strongly  about  this  condition  At  the 
same  time,  the  larger  principle  of  local 
.self-determination  will  be  added  to  the 
Items  which  the  Adminstrator  must 
consider  before  giving  his  approval  to  an 
airport  project  anywhere  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  That  is  true. 
Nassau  County  has  a  particular  situ- 
ation t>ecausc  the  field  in  question  is  to 
be  declared  surplus 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  the 
committee  have  been  of  the  view  that 
this  would  be  a  useful  facility  for  gen- 
eral aviation.  Howe\er.  if  it  were  used 
for  this  purpo.se  it  would  be  limited  to 
small,  low-speed,  relatively  quiet  aircraft 
and  would  operate  only  during  VFR: 
that  is.  visual  flight  rules  conditions.  By 
this  I  mean  that  it  would  operate  during 
daylight  hours  in  pood  weather.  Its  op- 
eration on  this  basis  would  serve  to  re- 
lieve some  of  the  congestion  at  the 
larger  airports  in  New  York.  Its  use  for 
this  purpose  would  not  require  all  of  the 
land  that  is  available 

As  the  Senator  has  indicated,  there  is 
substantial  sentiment  in  the  local  area 
that  this  land  should  be  used  for  edu- 
cational and  park  purposes  rather  than 
as  an  airport.  The  problem  will  be  re- 
solved not  under  the  Federal  Airport 
Act,  but  under  the  Surplus  Property  Dis- 
j)osal  Act.  Under  that  act  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  is  permitted  to  recom- 
mend disposal  of  surplus  Federal  air- 
ports in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  their 
continued  operation  as  airpoits. 

This  provision  of  law  dates  from  the 
time  after  World  War  II  when  a  great 
number  of  military  fields  which  had 
been  built  at  Government  exp)ense  were 
no  longer  required.  Congress  provided,  I 
believe  wisely,  that  these  facilities  built 
with  Federal  funds  should  be  retained 
in  the  airport  system  where  they  could 
serve  a  useful  purpose.  By  being  main- 
tained as  airports,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  avoid  expenditures  under  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  to  duplicate  these 
facilities  and  the  fields  would  be  avail- 
able for  use  by  reserve  military  elements 
and  by  the  military  in  the  event  of 
emergency. 

In  all  candor.  I  may  say  to  the  two 
Senators  from  New  York,  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  the  safety  of  international 
flying  will  probably  cause  international 
flights  to  t)e  diverted,  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Government,  to  other  airports, 
because  of  the  saturated  condition  of  the 
flight  patterns  of  Idlewild  and  Newark 
Airports. 

If  some  place  can  be  found  within  this 
vital  metropolitan  region  to  siphon  off 
light  aircraft  to  small  airports,  which 
can  handle  10  or  15  percent  of  the  land- 


ings and  takeoffs  from  the  large  air- 
ports, that  would  perhaps  postpone  the 
time  when  the  oversaturation  of  the  ma- 
jor airports  of  the  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thoi-ity  would  require  a  limitation  of 
flights  in  the  interest  of  safety.  This 
will  not  be  a  problem  immediately,  but 
it  will  become  a  problem  of  safety  when 
it  is  found  that  the  larger  airports  can 
no  longer  accommodate  safely  the  num- 
bc^r  of  flights  which  are  being  scheduled 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield '' 

Mr.  KEATING  I  should  like  to  make 
one  comment  before  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  stated  in 
his  reply  to  my  original  amendment  that 
It  would  be  necessary  to  condemn  land 
for  airpoi^t  purposes 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  did  not  say  that. 
I  .said  It  would  be  necessary  to  acquire 
land 

Mr  KEATING  By  eminent  domain  " 
was  the  phrase  u.sed  by  the  Senator.  I 
know  of  no  authority  for  a  private  op- 
erator of  an  airport  to  take  property  by 
eminent  domain  for  use  as  an  airport. 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  No  one  is  talking 
about  a  private  operator:  the  bill  does 
not  refer  to  them  or  provide  aid  for 
them 

Mr  KEATING.  But  the  Senator  has 
said  the  FAA  would  not  operate  this  air- 
port 

Mr  MONRONEY  Yes,  and  neither 
would  a  private  operator  receive  Federal 
ftmds  under  the  terms  of  the  bill.  This 
i.ssue  really  arises  under  the  terms  of  the 
Surplus  Properly  Act.  The  bill  before  us 
does  not  include  any  provision  in  any 
way  related  fo  the  disposal  of  this  air- 
field as  surplus  Without  aiiy  prospect 
of  Federal  aid,  if  the  General  Services 
Administration  could  put  it  up  to  the 
highest  bidder,  so  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  a  private  operator  to  put  in  his 
bid.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  would 
care  to  do  so.  because  m  view  of  the  large 
amounts  of  taxes  and  other  expenses  it 
is  difficult  to  "make  a  go"  of  a  private 
airport.  They  are  going  out  of  the  pic- 
ture, rather  than  coming  in:  and  that 
IS  one  of  our  problems. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr  KEATING  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  As  a  practical  matter 
the  GSA — not  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency — would  be  selling  this  prop>erty. 
And  as  we  understood  the  Senator,  not 
only  now.  but  when  he  previotisly  ex- 
pressed his  point  of  view,  the  FAA  it- 
self certainly  would  not  oiierate  an  air- 
port in  the  teeth  of  the  opposition  of  the 
commimity, 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  In  my  opinion  the 
FAA  would  not  be  p>ermitted  to  operate 
it — either  by  the  Congress  or  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  or  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  This  is  a  bridge  that 
I  do  not  have  to  worry  about  crossing. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
As  to  an  individuals  acquiring  the  prop- 
erty for  any  puiTx>se.  of  course,  that  is 
subject  to  other  problems  involved  in  the 
GSA  disix>sition. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes.  But  the  PAA 
has  a  first-priority  claim  on  the  land — 
if  it  thinks  it  should  be  developed  for 


aviation  purposes.  If  the  FAA  or  if  some 
agency  with  lesser  priority  did  not  claim 
the  land  and  try  to  use  it.  so  that  it  re- 
verted to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  disposal,  under  the  laws  GSA 
would  determine  the  proper  disposal  of 
it. 

Mr  KEATING.  Can  the  FAA  acquire 
the  property  and  hold  it  without  doing 
anything  about  it? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  do  not  know  but 
I  would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not 
say  there  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  it 
could — for  future  use  as  an  airport. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Yoi'k  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr  MONRONEY  Madam  President. 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr  JAVITS  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma 

As  we  understand,  the  general  policy 
involved  here  is  one  which,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  explained,  will  take  real  cog- 
nizance of  the  views  of  the  local  commu- 
nity, which  has  been  unalterably  op- 
posed In  addition,  the  local  community 
has  underway  a  very  high  level  devel- 
opment plan.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  plan,  as  set  forth  in  an  article, 
and  certain  editorials  in  regard  to  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
They  refer  to  college,  civic  center,  and 
other  development. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  Newsday.  Aug.  21.  1961) 

Urge  a  Civic  Center  at  Mitchei. 

(By  John  Cummlngs) 

MiNEouA — An  all-inclusive  plan  for  the 
transformation  of  Mltchel  Field  into  a  gen- 
uine center  for  the  county  was  made  pub- 
lic today  by  the  Nassau  County  Committee 
on  the  Development  of  Mltchel  Field, 

The  bulk  of  the  1,112  acres  that  make  up 
the  former  Air  Force  base  would  be  allocated 
for  the  Nassau  Community  College.  Hofstra 
College,  a  county  civic  center  and  light  in- 
dustry. Included  also  in  the  integrated  plan 
would  be  sites  for  parks,  schools,  homes. 
business  and  the  Long  Island  Park  Commis- 
sion. 

Proposals  for  a  general  aviation  airport 
at  the  field  got  the  expected  thumbs  down 
from  County  Executive  Patterson's  commit- 
tee and  from  Robert  Moees.  chalrmaii.  of  the 
group's  executive  committee,  which  pre- 
pared the  plan. 

Patterson  hailed  the  committee's  conclu- 
sions as  a  practical  plan  with  permanent 
values,'  and  said  that  "it  provides  more  ad- 
vantages for  all  the  people  of  Nassau 
County." 

Moses  said  of  the  plan :  "It  is  at  least  a 
tK)ld  and  far-sighted  and  practical  pro- 
gram "  He  called  the  Air  Force's  decision 
to  abandon  the  field  "an  almost  miraculous 
opportunity  for  sensible  community  develop- 
ment based  upon  forethought,  experience. 
commonsense  and  cooperation." 

Moses,  as  usual,  minced  no  words  con- 
cerning those  who  advocated  the  continued 
use  of  the  field  as  an  airport;  although  the 
fiery  president  of  the  Long  Island  State  Park 
Commission  did  not  mention  the  airport  ad- 
vocates by  name 

"This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  for  ex- 
perimentation by  academic  pundits  and 
amatexir  planners,  nor  for  commercial  ex- 
ploitation, selfish  maneuvering  for  advan- 
tage and  bickering  over  details."  Moses  said. 
,  '"Rather,  it   Is   a   rare   occasion   to   advocate 
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a  practical  plan  which  will  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  future  citizens  of  Nassau 
County." 

Moses  closed  his  statement  In  the  foreword 
to  the  report  with  a  plea  to  all  segments  of 
the  community  to  support  the  committee's 
proposals  for  the  field's  use.  Only  in  this 
way.  Moses  said,  can  the  county  get  a  quick 
and  favorable  decision  from  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  plan. 

The  General  Services  Administration, 
Which  has  Jurisdiction  over  all  federally 
owned  property,  has  held  off  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  land  until  December.  This  delay 
Is  to  give  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  (FAA) 
time  to  find  a  local  sponsor  for  an  airport  at 
Mltchel.  Today's  report  by  Patterson's  com- 
mittee all  but  dooms  any  hope  that  a  local 
municipality  would  sponsor  such  a  plan. 

In  arriving  at  Its  overall  plan  for  the 
field,  the  report  said :  "Our  effort  has  been 
directed  to  the  limited  practical  uses  and 
realizable  objectives  which  would  best  serve 
the  public  welfare  and  enlist  the  support  of 
thinking  citizens." 

Ranlting  first  in  the  committee's  consider- 
ations was  the  need  for  Increased  facilities 
for  higher  education.  It  reconunended  that 
the  county  acquire  235  acres  for  the  Nassau 
Community  College  to  meet  bulging  erroU- 
ments  expected  within  the  next  IC*.  years. 
The  site  would  be  the  northeast  comer  of 
the  base,  a  natural  in  the  minds  of  the  com- 
mittee because  of  the  present  facilKles  there. 
"The  base  with  its  tree-lined  streets,  lawns 
and  campus-like  atmosphere  has  many  fine 
permanent  buildings,  which  can  easily  be 
converted  to  college  use,"  the  report  said. 
"This  conversion  can  be  accomplished  quick- 
ly and  at  a  saving  of  millions  of  dollars 
which  would  otherwise  be  required  over  a 
long  period  for  college  facilities  on  another 
site." 

In  addition  to  the  administration  building 
and  barracks  that  could  be  used  as  class- 
rooms and  laboratories,  such  facilities  as 
theaters,  auditorium  and  athletic  facilities 
have  already  been  built.  The  college  now  oc- 
cupies the  west  wing  of  the  new  county 
courthouse  in  Mineola.  The  school  now  has 
675  full-time  students,  but  Its  enrollment  is 
expected   to  swell   to   8,000   by    1970. 

Under  the  committee's  plan,  Hofstra  Col- 
lege, too.  would  get  a  sizable  chunk  of  the 
land.  The  committee  recommended  150 
acres  for  the  college,  which  would  be  Just 
across  Hempstead  Turnpike  from  the  present 
campus.  The  proposed  Hofstra  land  is 
bounded  by  the  turnpike  and  Oak  Street. 

The  present  73-acre  Hofstra  campus,  the 
committee  said,  is  inadequate  to  meet  in- 
creased enrollments.  The  immediate  use  of 
the  Mltchel  Field  land  would  be  for  park- 
ing and  as  a  drill  field  for  the  college's 
ROTC.  "Ultimately,"  the  report  said,  "the 
site  would  b«  further  developed  with  aca- 
demic buildings  for  a  proposed  law  school 
and  other  units." 

The  proposed  county  civic  center  is  visual- 
ized by  the  committee  as  the  "focal  point" 
for  all  of  the  coimty's  cultural  and  civic 
Interests.  "There  are  a  number  of  contem- 
plated civic  enterprises,  which,  if  brought 
together  In  one  location,  could  serve  as  a 
nucleus  for  a  distinguished  community 
center,"  the  report  added. 

The  committee  urged  that  200  acres  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  field  be  set  aside 
for  this  project.  On  the  site  would  be  an 
auditorium  suitable  for  public  meetings, 
conventions,  concerts,  and  dramatic  pro- 
ductions. The  civic  center,  arranged  in  a 
quadrangle,  would  also  include  a  health 
clinic. 

The  report  urged  144  acres  for  light  in- 
dustry, most  of  it  in  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  field  and  Including  the  Mltchel  Gar- 
dens area  on  the  north  side  of  Stewart  Ave- 
nue. The  committee  said  it  was  likely  that 
"substantial  firms"  could  be  attracted  to  the 


144-acre  area.  "The  location  serves  a  popu- 
lous, growing  community.  Is  well  served  by 
the  Long  Island  Railroad,  and  has  good 
arterial  access."  This  area  was  picked,  the 
report  added,  because  Industry  already  exists 
there  and  zoning  would  not  be  a  problem. 
The  report  suggests.  In  addition  to  light  in- 
dustry, related  uses  for  the  northwest  por- 
tion of  the  site,  "including  warehousing, 
possibly  a  heliport  If  approved  by  the  local 
officials,  and  other  forms   of  commerce." 

Other  suggestions  called  for  the  setting 
aside  of  55  acres  for  future  school  sites.  40 
acres  for  neighborhood  parks.  80  acres  that 
would  go  to  the  Long  Island  State  Park 
Commission  for  future  u.'ie.  44  acres  as  resi- 
dential. 5  acres  for  local  businesses  to  serv- 
ice the  homes  there.  97  acres  for  streets  and 
thoroughfares  and  62  acres  for  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  report  concluded  by  saying  that  the 
plan  was  drawn  up  so  as  not  to  conflict  with 
neighborhoods  presently  bordering  the  field. 
"In  general  the  existing  zoning  would  ac- 
commodate the  proposed  land  uses."  it  said. 

The  members  of  the  committee  in  addi- 
tion to  Patterson  and  Moses  are  Dr  J^hn 
Cranford  Adams,  president  of  Hofstra  Col- 
lege; Lt.  Gen.  Blackshear  M.  Bryan,  retired, 
president  of  the  Nassau  Community  College; 
Tliomas  M.  Goorlfellow.  president  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad:  Robert  W  MncGregor,  pres- 
ident of  the  Long  Island  Federation  of  Labor. 
AFL— CIO;  James  A  Heaney.  Jr  .  of  R<jcltville, 
a  real  estate  expert:  Arthur  T  Roth,  chair- 
man of  the  Franklin  National  Bank;  Augus- 
tus B.  VVeller.  chairman  of  the  Meadow  Brook 
National  Bank;  Howard  B.  Wakeman,  senior 
vice  president  of  the  Long  Island  Lighting 
Co.,  and  Julius  Lippman,  New  Hyde  Park 
lawyer  and  a  prominent  Democrat.  Moses 
headed  the  executive  or  advisory  comijilttee 
made  up  of  Goodfellow,  Heaney,  Roth,  and 
Weller. 

Consultants  Included  Sidney  M.  Shapiro, 
chief  engineer  for  the  Long  Island  Park  Com- 
mission; G.  Frank  Dougherty,  park  commis- 
sion counsel;  and  Gifford  Clarke,  a  Manhat- 
tan engineer. 


The  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  flying  In  the 
face  of  preponderant  public  opinion,  is  de- 
termined to  establish  a  general  airport  at 
Mltchel  Field,  the  military  b.ise  abandoi^ed 
by  the  Air  Force  as  unsuitable. 

FAA's  uncalled-for  intrusion  Into  a  com- 
munity project  has  been  dealt  a  serious  blow, 
however.  The  House  of  Representatives  has 
forbidden  FAA  to  set  up  an  airport  at 
Mltchel.  It  did  so  by  specifying  that  no 
Y\\  funds  be  spent  In  Nassau  Covinty  for 
airport  purposes  without  the  approval  of 
the  Nassau  Board  of  Supervisors.  And  Nas- 
sau's leaders  oppose  the  FAA  airport  plan. 

This  is  an  Important  victory  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Long  Island.  SF>eclal  thanks  go  to 
Representative  Steven  B  Dcrovnian.  of  Ros- 
lyn  Estates,  who  intnxluced  the  measure,  and 
to  his  colleagues. 

The  battle  is  not  won,  however.  Similar 
legislation  must  pass  the  Senate.  We  are 
most  hopeful  that  It  will,  since  both  Sena- 
tor J.^coB  K.  Javtts  and  Senat'>r  Kenneth 
B.  Keating  have  already  expressed  opposi- 
tion to  an  airport  at  Mitrhel. 

Long  Island  needs  the  acreage  for  pur- 
poses other  than  a  convenient  parking  place 
for  executives"  private  planes  or  company 
planes.  It  needs  this  land — In  the  very  heart 
of  Nassau  County — for  a  civic  and  cultural 
center,  for  a  library,  for  an  expanded  Hof- 
stra College.  Nassau  Community  College,  and 
possibly  a  Veterans*  Administration  Hospi- 
tal and  a  medical  college. 

The  FAA  was  way  ofT  course  In  proposing 
a  general  airport  at  Mltchel.  We  hope  and 
trust  the  U.S.  Senate  will  underscore  that 
fact  by  endorsing  the  strong  stand  taken 
by  the  House. 


[From    the    New    York    Herald    Tribune. 
Aug.  22.  1961  I 

Put    Mitchel    Field    to    Crvic    Purfose 

What  Is  the  best  use  to  be  made  of  1,168- 
acre  Mltchel  Field,  largest  remaining  open 
space  In  congested  Na.ssau  County,  which 
the  Air  Force  no  longer  wanUs? 

The  decision,  it  seems  to  us,  ought  to  rest 
with  the  county  government,  which  pas- 
sionately desires  a  community  development 
devoted  to  education,  civic  center,  paries  and 
some  light  industry. 

The  counterargument,  as  espoused  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  is  that  Nassau 
needs  to  keep  an  eye  to  transportation,  and 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  tract  should  be 
reserved  for  a  civil  airport. 

But  the  committee  headed  by  Robert 
Moses  and  county  executive  A.  Holly  Patter- 
son vigorously  contends  that  Nassau's  citizen 
Interest  will  be  best  served  by  converting 
Mitchel  Field  to  new  and  broader  civic 
purpose. 

This  strikes  us  as  a  question  of  the  great- 
est good  for  the  greatest  number,  na'W  and 
in  the  future.  It  isn't  often  that  such  an 
opportunity  is  presented  for  orderly  planned 
development  of  a  community's  most  press- 
ing needs.  We'd  rate  the  airport  far  behind 
colleges,  community  building  and  the  rest. 
The  logic  and  vision  are  on  local  govern- 
ment's side. 


[Prom    the    Long    Island    Dally    Pr^, 
Aug.  3,  19611 

The    House    Agrees:    No    Airport 
An    Important    tactical    victory   haa    been 
won    In    a    battle    that    never    should    have 
happened. 


[From   Newsday,  Aug    21.    1961] 
A  Great  Plan  tor  Mrrcmx 

Our  news  pages  today  describe  the  out- 
standing proposal  which  has  been  made  for 
the  Mltchel  Field  area  by  the  Nassau  County 
Committee  on  the  Development  of  Mitchel 
Field. 

This  committee,  led  by  County  Executive 
Patterson  and  Robert  Mo.'ses  and  composed 
of  a  group  of  Long  l-sland'*  most  dedicated 
residents,  has  shown  wisdom,  fairness  and 
vision  In  drawing  Its  p'.ans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  these  vital  1112  acres. 

Every  major  need  hiis  been  satl.'^fled  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  the  available  land.  For  in- 
stance; 

The  Nassau  Community  College  gets  the 
largest  allotment  of  space — 2.35  acres  of 
lawns,  buildings  and  tree-lined  streets  which 
need  only  students  to  make  It  look  like  the 
lovely  campuf;  It  will  be  Many  of  the  facil- 
ities which  formerly  made  up  the  Mitchel 
Airbase  can  be  converted  to  college  u?e  at  a 
minimum  of  expense.  Consider  that  esti- 
mates are  for  a  student  body  of  8,000  for  the 
Nassau  Community  College  by  1970  and  the 
importance  of  the  Mitchel  land  to  It  needs 
no  further  underlining  Hifstra  College  is 
similarly  cramped  for  spare  and  can  hardly 
be  blamed  for  casting  longing  looks  across 
the  street  at  the  Mitchel  area.  The  commit- 
tee allots  150  acres  to  Hofstra,  acres  which 
can  be  used  Immediately  for  student  park- 
ing, for  athletics,  ROTC  drills  and  faculty 
houslne.  and  ultimately  can  be  developed 
with  buildings  for  the  proposed  law  school 

The  space  allotted  to  Hofstra,  plus  that  for 
the  Nassau  Community  College,  gives  38o 
acres  out  of  the  1.112  for  purely  higher  edu- 
cational purposes.  One  would  have  to  be 
horribly  shortsighted  to  argue  with   that. 

The  county  civic  center  will  fill  a  need 
long  felt  on  Long  Island.  Ultimately,  this 
center  will  be  the  cultural  center  of  Long 
Island  as  well,  with  concerts,  exhibitions, 
lectures,  dramatic  productions,  a  library, 
and  many  other  facilities  available.  The 
200  acres  to  be  devoted  to  this  civic  and  cul- 
tural center  could  be  the  best  200  acres  in 
Long  Island. 
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LICHT   INDUSTRY ,  TOO 

Ught  Industry  Is  the  only  other  high- 
acred  recipient,  with  144  acres  to  be  turned 
over  in  this  fashion.  The  location,  well 
served  by  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  will  be 
a  good  attraction  for  substantial  firms  and 
their  use  of  the  land  would  help  the  county's 
economy  and  bolster  Its  tax  Income. 

There  would  be  land  for  elementary  or 
secondary  schools  1 55  acres),  nelghborho<xl 
parks  (40  acres),  parks  and  parkways  of  the 
Long  Island  State  Park  Commission  (80 
acres).  Federal  Government  use  (62  acres), 
residential  (44  acres*  and  thoroughfares 
and  streets   (97  acres  i 

Holly  Patterson  calls  the  plan  "a  prnc- 
tical  plan  with  permanent  value  "  Moses 
describes  It  as  "a  plan  which  if  not  perfect 
and  to  everytKxly's  satisfaction  is,  we  are 
convinced,  the  best  we  can  get."  It  is.  In- 
deed, an  excellent  plan  and  the  committee 
members  are  to  be  congratulated  for  formu- 
lating It.  It  may  not  be  all  things  to  all 
people  and,  we  are  sure,  there  will  be  5<")me 
carping  frt)m  the  dissatisfied.  We  trust  this 
carping  will  be  held  to  a  minimum  that 
criticism  of  the  plan  be  confined  to  con- 
structive criticism  and  that  those  dichards 
who  stlU  favor  an  alrpxjrt  at  Mltchel  will 
prove  themselves  to  be  gix)d  enough  losers 
to  be  able  to  see  the  overall  good  in  the 
committees  plan  and  then  to  gi\e  their 
wholehearted  support  to  It. 

Our  wholehearted  support  Is  behind  It 
already,  and  we  are  confident  the  big  ma- 
jority of  Long  Island  will  be  as  enthusi- 
astic In  its  support  Tlie  clo.slng  of  Mitchel 
Field  has  given  Long  Island  a  once-ln-a- 
llfetlme  opportunity  which  the  Mltchel  com- 
mittee hiis  seized  and  carried  fr)rward  This 
is  a  crack.ijack  plan  for  Mltchel  Field 
Let's  make  sure  it  s  put  Into  effect. 


I  From  Newsday.  Aug    16.  1961) 
"Where    there    Is    no    vision,    the    people 
perish" — Old  Testament:   Proverbs  xxlx;    18 
A    Dangerch'S    Precedf.nt 

"If  the  Federal  Government  operates  an 
airport  In  Nassau  County,  why  shouldn't  it 
do  the  same  thing  In  Chicago  and  Detroit 
and    Elko.   Nev  ?" 

That  sensible  question  neatly  puts  in  Its 
place  the  Federal  Avi.ation  .Agency's  (FA.^) 
stubborn  efforts  to  take  o\  er  Mltchel  Field 
and  operate  it -with  Federal  funds— as  a 
civilian  airport.  The  question  was  posed  by 
a  man  who  kn  ws  both  the  F.^A  and  the 
Government — Lt  Gen  Elwood  R  Quesada 
the  Chief  of  the  FAA  during  the  Elsenhower 
administration 

Quesada  contends,  and  rightly  so.  that 
Federal  operation  of  Mitchel  would  set  a 
"dangeroiis  precedent  "  The  maintenance  >.f 
municipal  alrporu-*.  he  .said.  Is  the  "tradi- 
tional and  proper  responsibility"  of  State 
and  local  governments. 

Quesada  thus  Joins  a  growing  list  of  mil- 
itary, legislative.  State,  and  local  officials  who 
object  to  the  FAA's  attempt  to  ram  a  civilian 
airport  down  the  throats  of  Long  Islanders 
The  vast  majority  of  residents  here  want 
to  escape  forever  from  the  always-present 
possibility  of  a  Mitchel  based  or  bound  plane 
dropping  from  the  skies  into  our  streets, 
homes  and.  as  has  happened  too  many  times 
before,  into  our  people. 

Long  Island  wants,  and  needs,  a  redevelop- 
ment of  Mltchel  along  the  lines  being  worked 
out  by  Nassau  County  officials  and  Robert 
Moses.  This  would  give  badly  needed  land 
for  the  expansion  of  colleges,  and  devote 
portions  of  land  to  light  Industry,  residential 
Vises,  and  Government  offices. 

But  the  current  FAA  chief,  Najeeb  E. 
ILilaby,  keeps  insisting  he's  going  to  have 
his  own  way  and  Long  Island  is,  by  Hulaby, 
going  to  have  its  airport  at  Mltchel  even  If 


the  Federal  Goverrraent  has  to  set  a  "dan- 
gerous precedent"  and  pay  the  operating 
costs  But  once  the  Government  starts  pay- 
ing for  Mttchel's  operation,  how  Is  It  going 
to  turn  down  the  alrportB  "In  Chicago  and 
Detroit  and  E'.ko,  Nev."  and  anywhere  else? 
That's  what  Halaby's  dangerous  precedent 
would  provoke.  And  that's  only  another  of 
the  many  reasons  why  no  airport  should  be 
operated  at  Mitchel. 


(From    the   Long    Island    Star   Journal,    Aug 
3,  19611 

The  HorsE  Agrees  •  No  Airport 

An  Important  tactical  victory  has  been 
won  in  a  battle  that  never  should  have  hap- 
j>ened. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  flying  in  the 
face  of  preponderant  public  opinion,  is  de- 
termined to  establish  a  general  airport  at 
Mltchel  Feld,  the  military  base  abandoned  by 
the  Air  Force  as  uusultaole 

FAA's  uncalled-f  ir  intrusion  into  a  com- 
munity project  has  been  dealt  a  serious  blow, 
liowe\cr.  Tlie  House  of  Representatives  has 
forbidden  It  to  set  up  an  airport  at  Mitchel 
It  did  so  by  specifying  that  no  FAA  funds 
be  sp°nt  In  Nassau  County  for  alrpcrt  pur- 
poses without  the  approval  of  the  Nassau 
B.nard  of  Supervisors.  And  Nassau's  leaders 
oi)pose  the  FAA  airport  plan. 

Tins  Is  an  Imjx^rt.uit  victory  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Long  Island.  Special  thanks  go  to 
C-ongressman  Steven  B  Derounian,  of  Roe- 
ly:i  Estates,  who  Introduced  "he  measure, 
and  to  his  colleagues. 

The  battle  is  not  won.  however  Similar 
legislation  must  pass  the  Senate  We  are 
most  hopeful  that  It  will  since  both  Sen- 
ator Jacob  K.  Jxvrrs  and  Senator  Kenneth 
B  Kratinc  have  already  expressed  opposi- 
tion t  J  an  airport  at  Mitchei. 

Long  Island  needs  the  acreage  for  pur- 
poses other  than  a  crnvcnlent  parking  place 
for  executives'  private  planes  or  company 
planes  It  needs  this  land-  in  the  very  heart 
of  Nassau  County — for  a  civic  and  cultural 
center,  for  a  library,  for  an  expanded  Hofstra 
College,  Nassau  Community  College,  and  pos- 
sibly a  Veteratis'  Administration  hospital  and 
a  medical  college. 

The  FAA  was  way  off  course  In  proposing 
a  general  airport  at  Mltchel.  We  hope  and 
trust  the  U.S.  Senate  will  underscore  that 
f.ict  by  endorsing  the  strong  stand  taken 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Madam  President, 
under  these  circumstances  can  the  Sen- 
ator inform  us  about  the  policy  of  the 
f'AA.  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  has  not  said  anything  about 
safety  in  terms  of  either  LaGuardia  Field 
or  Idlewild? 

Mr.  MONRONE"!i'  Tliis  coes  beyond 
the  bill  now  under  consideration,  be- 
cau.«;e  the  Senator  is  referring  to  the 
ultimate?  di.sposal  of  the  land  if  it  is  not 
to  be  used  by  the  FAA.  but  is  turned  over 
to  the  GSA. 

Mr.  JAVITS  But  the  Senator  said 
the  FAA  could  hold  onto  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  believe  the  FAA 
can,  under  the  law;  and  so  can  any  other 
Federal  agency  which  might  claim  the 
land — for  instance,  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration or  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture or  any  of  the  other  agencies  before 
it  would  revert  to  the  GSA  for  disposal 
to  State  or  local  governmental  agencies. 

Mr.  KEATING.  But  I  have  just  now 
been  informed  that  the  GSA  has  given 
a  deadline  to  the  FAA.  and  has  said  that 
if  the  FAA  does  not  find  a  sponsor  for 
this  before  November  1.  the  GSA  will 
di-spose  of  It. 


Mr,  MONRONEY.  It  would  be  news 
to  me  to  find  that  the  GSA  had  that 
power  if  the  FAA  asked  for  it, 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  would  be  news  to 
me  to  find  that  it  did  not. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  At  any  rate,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  show  of  "force  majcur,"  I 
think  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  FAA 
would  proceed  in  that  way.  especially 
when  no  governmental  a^iency  on  the 
State  or  local  level  has  shown  an  inter- 
est in  developing  a  general  aviation 
airport.  Therefore,  in  view  of  the  way 
the  amendment  has  been  worked  out — 
it  now  seems  to  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma — and  also  in 
View  of  the  stated  policy,  I  can  under- 
stand how  the  Senator  can  take  the  posi- 
tion that  we  can  only  go  by  the  attitude 
of  the  A.iiency  and  the  attitude  of  the 
GSA  Itself,  as  evidenced  by  their  actioi^s. 
It  seems  to  me  that  is  as  effective  an 
arrangement  as  any  that  can  be  made 
with  respect  to  this  matter  m  connection 
with  this  bill. 

Madam  President.  I  should  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  my  colleague 
IMr.  KE.^TING]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  1 
yield  myself  4  minutes  on  the  bill.  The 
minority  side  has  45  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President.  I 
should  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  my  colleague  [Mr  Ke.ming]  for  his 
very  f.ne  work  on  this  matter  and  in  de- 
veloping this  new  language. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Madam  President,  in  accordance  with 
the  colloquy  and  with  the  consent  of  my 
colleague.  I  modify  my  amendment  in 
accordance  with  the  language  I  have 
read. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Madam  President, 
the  colloquy  has  gone  into  so  many 
areas,  and  so  many  things  have  been 
said — statements  which  perhaps  could 
be  interpreted  as  an  absolute  prohibition 
apainst  the  establishment  of  a  general 
aviation  airport  at  Mitchel  Field — that  I 
would  not  want  to  leave  the  impression 
that  everything  in  the  colloquy,  particu- 
larly in  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  Keating],  relates  to  this 
amendment.  If  it  is  his  suggestion  and 
feeling  that  this  will  put  an  end  to  any 
possibility  of  the  use  of  this  very  valu- 
able area  for  an  airport,  and  that  those 
concerned  can  be  given  an  absolute 
guarantee  in  that  connection,  I  would 
not  be  prepared  to  go  any  further  than 
the  language  of  the  amendment  itself. 
If  the  Senator  wishes  to  submit  his  orig- 
inal amendment,  I  am  prepared  to  have 
it  pjt  to  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  Piesident. 
nothing  which  I  said  was  designed  to 
indicate  that  there  would  be  an  absolute 
prohibition  against  the  Administrator's 
locating  an  airport  in  this  area  if  the 
local  residents  did  not  want  it  there.  I 
understand  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma:  namely,  that  he  can- 
not agree  to  that,  and  that  that  is  the 
reason  why  he  Is  unwilling  to  accept  an 
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amendment  which  would  provide  an  ab- 
solute prohibition.  The  language  pro- 
posed is  as  follows: 

No  project  shall  be  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator until  he  is  satisfied  that  fair 
consideration — 

And  this  is  admittedly  and  avowedly 
the  province  of  the  Administrator — 
has  been  given  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munities in  or  near  the  project. 

That  is  all  that  the  amendment  pro- 
vides. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  that,  as  I  have  informed  the  Sen- 
ator, because  the  amendment  speaks  for 
itself.  But  I  am  not  willing  to  have  the 
Senator  take  me  into  all  the  highways 
and  byways  of  this  beautiful  area  of 
Long  Island,  where  no  doubt  I  would  be- 
come lost,  for,  being  a  country  boy,  I 
could  not  find  my  way  out  of  that  com- 
plicated area.  So  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
involved  in  that  way. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President,  I 
have  noticed  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  can  take  good  care  of  himself 
in  any  area,  either  urban  or  rural.  How- 
ever, I  am  perfectly  willing  to  modify 
my  amendment  accordingly.  I  recognize 
that  it  does  not  go  as  far  as  I  would 
like  to  have  the  committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate go,  but  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  accept  the  amendment 
in  its  modified  form. 

This  will  do  more  than  assure  that 
proper  consideration  will  be  given  to  per- 
sons who  live  near  airports  as  well  as 
to  persons  who  use  them.  It  will  pro- 
vide support  for  the  regional  plans  that 
are  now  being  developed  in  most  of  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  United  States. 

A  few  months  ago  we  included  an 
open  spaces  program  in  this  year's 
housing  bill.  By  so  doing,  we  indicated 
our  concern  for  the  healthy  and  co- 
ordinated development  of  our  metro- 
politan areas.  Certainly,  airports  are 
going  to  play  a  most  important  role  in 
this  development.  What  is  the  value 
of  planning  the  location  of  our  parks 
and  recreation  areas  if  we  do  not  plan 
_the  location  of  our  airports? 

Passage  of  this  amendment  will  add 
another  important  legislative  segmeiit  to 
the  framework  we  are  building  to  assure 
the  healthy  growth  and  development  of 
our  communities.  It  will  benefit  Nassau 
County,  but  it  will  be  of  even  greater 
benefit  to  the  Nation  at  large. 

I  hope  that  my  friend,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  and  in  fact  all 
Senators,  will  join  in  support  of  this 
most  worthwhile  amendment, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  can  understand  the 
Senator's  concern.  He  wants  the 
amendment  to  say  what  the  amendment 
says,  and  he  does  not  want  to  qualify 
it  or  amend  it  or  substitute  other  things 
for  it.    I  think  it  is  very  clear. 

Also,  specifically,  for  the  record,  my 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating] 
and  I  understand  that  the  expressions 
of  view  which  the  Senator  has  given  are 
based  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and  his  acquaintance  with  the  policies 
of  the  agencies,  and  he  was  giving  us  the 


benefit  of  his  expertise,  if  you  will.  So 
we  understand  perfectly  clearly  that  the 
amendment,  which  is  the  document  of 
the  first  magnitude,  will  speak  for  itself. 
I  should  like  to  join  my  colleague  in 
giving  him  that  assurance. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  feel  very  much 
better  about  it.  because  we  have  cov- 
ered so  much  territoi-y  that  one  could 
pick  out  certain  parts  which  could  be 
misleading.  So  I  appreciate  the  gra- 
cious attitude  of  the  Senators  from  New 
York,  who  have  taken  a  very  courageous 
stand  for  the  people  they  represent,  to 
the  extent  of  wanting  to  amend  a  na- 
tional bill,  if  necessary,  to  provide  for 
that  protection.  I  can  appreciate  their 
high  dearee  of  service,  but  I  believe  ithe 
working  of  the  natural  procedures  re- 
lating to  government  has  been  amply 
assured  by  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment itself. 

Therefore.  I  am  prepared,  on  behalf 
of  the  committee,  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modification  of  the  amendment  will  be 
stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  Lecisl.mive  Clerk.  On  page  6, 
between  lines  15  and  16,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following  : 

(3)  No  project  shall  be  approved  by  ,  the 
Administrator  unless  he  is  satisfied  that  fair 
consideration  has  been  given  to  the  intwest 
of  communities  in  or  near  which  such  plioj- 
ect  may  be  located. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified.  [I 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it.  Ij 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Is  time 
on  this  measure  limited? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  time  is  limited, 
and  all  time  on  the  amendment  has  ex- 
pired. If  the  Senator  has  an  amend- 
ment, he  can  obtain  time  on  it,  or  per- 
haps the  Republicans  will  yield  him  a 
little  time.  We  have  used  most  of  our 
time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 


MEXICO  IS   A  GOOD  FRIEND 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr, 
President,  Mr.  P.  C.  Green,  of  Aberdeen. 
S.  Dak.,  has  recently  brought  to  my  at- 
tention a  letter  from  Mr,  Leo  M,  Roy. 
president,  of  the  Comite  Norteamericano 
Pro-Mexico,  AC.  The  letter,  sent 
Mr.  Green  by  an  American  friend  of  his 
living  in  Mexico,  is  entitled  "Take  it 
from  us — we  live  here."  This  letter 
deals  with  the  successful  battle  Mexico 
is  waging  against  Communist  infiltra- 
tion despite  stepped-up  efforts  by  the 
Kremlin  in  our  neighboring  counti-jf  to 
the  south. 

The  letter  states,  in  part: 

Mexico  today  is  a  good  friend.  It  is  not 
Communist.  T\\e  government  of  President 
Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos  is  striking  back  at,  the 


CommunlBts,  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to 
make  clear  its  friendship  for  the  United 
States. 

The  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader,  in  my 
home  State  of  South  Dakota,  on  Augu.st 
26.  1961,  printed  an  editorial  based  on 
this  same  information,  entitled  "The 
Propaganda  War  on  Our  Doorstep." 

The  letter  and  editorial  are  so  timely 
at  a  time  when  our  eyes  seem  to  be  di- 
verted in  other  directions  that  I  com- 
mend their  reading.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  and 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

July  21.  1961 
Take   It  From   Us — We   Live   Here 

De^r  Friend.  Just  a  year  ago  we  wrote 
you  about  rumors  spreading  north  of  the  Rio 
Grande  concerning  anti-American  feelings 
and  a  trend  toward  commur.ism  in  Mexico. 

We  U.S.  citizens  who  live  In  Mexico  and 
know  the  situation  firsthand  want  to  bririg 
you  up  to  date,  because  the  rumors — and 
they  are  vicious  rumors — have  been  Intensi- 
fied this  year. 

First,  we  must  admit  there  have  been  some 
minor  incidents,  but  mostly  so  insignificant 
they  were  hardly  noticed  down  here  These 
incidents,  the  malicious  rumfir  spreiidiug 
are  truly  the  work  of  paid  agents  of  certain 
foreign  powers,  who  exaggerated  them  out 
of  all  proportion  for  publicity  purposes 
abroad. 

These  agitators  are  makiriE  every  effort  to 
disrupt  the  friendship  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States,  to  frighten  tourists  out  of 
coming  here,  and  to  alarm  investors  Their 
efforts  will  surely  be  repeated  since  this  is  a 
long-term  campaign  to  cause  a  break  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  And  if  you  believe 
them,  you  are  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Communists,  You  will  be  dmng  Just  what 
they  desire. 

We  need  Mexico's  friendship,  which  is  tra- 
ditional. We  share  a  border  over  1.600  miles 
long,  without  forts  or  guns,  where  friend- 
ship and  mutual  respect  have  been  the  by- 
word for  generations.  Mexico  is  one  of  the 
United  States  of  Americas  best  customers. 
Our  exports  to  and  imports  from  Mexico 
are  extremely  miportant  to  both  nations. 
In  turn,  Mexico  needs  our  friendship  and 
understanding,  she  needs  our  tourists,  who 
spend  about  $650  million  here  every  year 

If  the  Communists  succeed  in  doing  what 
they  are  trying  to  do,  we  both  lose  Mexico 
will  be  hard  hit  economically  and  sta.idards 
of  living  will  drop  You  well  know  that  a 
country  with  great  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment could  be  a  pushover  fur  the  Commu- 
nists, 

So  let's  get  the  picture  straight 

Mexico  today  is  a  good  friend  It  Is  not 
Communist.  The  government  of  Pre.sideiit 
Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos  is  striking  back  at  the 
Communist,  has  gone  out  of  its  way  t^j  make 
clear  its  friendship  for  the  United  States. 
In  an  address  delivered  on  June  7.  1961.  in 
which  he  pulled  no  punches,  the  President 
said:  My  government  will  repress  the  ex- 
cesses of  demagogic  persons  or  groups  of  the 
right  or  of  the  left  who,  working  outside  the 
fraH|gwork  of  the  Constitution,  would  at- 
tenrptN-o  dismember  the  life  of  the  nation 
and  violate  constitutional  order  " 

And  Just  last  week  former  President  Abe- 
lardo  Rodriguez  declared  Mexico  denounces 
foreign  doctrines  being  propagated  on  this 
continent  which  endanger  the  liberty  of  free 
peoples." 

At  no  time  have  the  Mexican  people  been 
other  than  friendly.  Nowhere  will  you  find 
such  courtesy,  friendliness,  and  good  will. 
There  is  a  remote  possibility  you  may  see 
a  "Cuba  Si,  Yankees  No  '  sign,  but  you  may 
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also  see  them  in  Washington,  New  York.  San 
Antonio,  Here  they  are  the  work  of  profes- 
sional apltators.  deliberately  trying  to  create 
bad  feeling*,  acting  without  the  support  or 
sympathy  of  the  Mexican  people  or  their 
Government. 

We  know.  We  live  here,  and  are  close  to 
di'velopments.  Wc  have  our  homes  and 
businesses  in  Mexico.  We  attend  the 
churches  of  our  choice,  our  children  go  to 
tiie  schools  we  like. 

The  comitt',  without  prejudice  or  ulterior 
motives,  by  Its  vote  of  confidence  reaffirms 
Its  belief  that  a  cordial  and  lasting  bond 
of  frlend.ship  exists  between  our  two  coun- 
tries 

And  we  ask  you  not  to  let  the  Communists 
hcxjdwink  you.  The  next  time  you  see  a 
headline  shrieking  'Anti-American  Riot  In 
Mexico,"  read  the  full  story.  It  will  prob- 
ably say  that  only  a  lew  indi\iduals  were 
involved,  and  that  they  were  led  by  known 
agitators,  that  no  Americans  were  molested, 
that  the  Government  stepped  In  and  broke  It 
up. 

Such  a  "riot"  definitely  does  not  repre- 
sent "antl-Amerlcan  '  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  people  themselves.  We  who  live  here 
may  not  even  hear  about  It  until  we  read 
It  In  our  hornet-own  papers  from  the  States 

Visit  Mexico  .See  for  yourselves  whnt  this 
wnnderful  country  has  to  offer.  Lets  all 
help  keep  Mexico  where  It  belongs,  one  of 
the  free  and  demcx-raiic  natloiis  of  the 
world 

Sincerely  yours, 

COMrrt     N'"'HTE\MFRI(.  ANO 

Pro-Mexico,    A  C  ' 
Leo    M      Roy,    P-esidcrt 


[From    the    P:r>ux    Falls    Artrus-Leader     Aug 
26.   1961 1 

The  Propacanda  War  o.n  Ora  Dooilstep 

The  Red  cloud  over  Havana  has  diverted 
attention  of  most  Americans  from  another 
cold  war  battle  right  in  our  own  b.ickyard: 
the  Kremlins  propaganda  efforts  in  Mexico-' 

The  Soviet  Emb.-issy  in  Mexico  City  has  a 
staff  of  140  with  a  budget  of  $10  million. 
The  U.S.  Embassy  has  1 10  employees  and  a 
budget  of  $675,000. 

Mexico  City  Is  Important  to  the  Russians. 
They  hope  that  they  can  stir  up  the  Mexi- 
cans ag.iinst  the  Unlt-ed  States  One  of  their 
first  targets  is  to  frighten  American  tourists. 
Another  is  to  alarni  investors. 

In  recent  months  several  Incidents  which 
Illustrated  antipathy  Vnward  the  United 
States  have  received  far  more  attention  in 
the  news  than  they  deserved.  A  Mexican 
legislator  made  a  speech  announcing  him- 
self for  Castro.  Paid  demonstrators  repre- 
senting themselves  as  students  staged  an 
anti-American  parade. 

Mexican  authorities  said  the  events  did 
not  represent  the  attitude  of  their  country. 
The  events  were  hardly  noticed  in  Mexico, 
but  were  given  heavy  news  treatment  lu 
the  United  States  Here  at  home  we  have 
a  lunatic  fringe,  tew.  Nutty  Americans  post 
signs  like  "Cuba  SI,  Yankees  Nu  "  on  the 
nearest  wall  In  Washington  or  New  York 
Some  nitwits  run  around  with  Hitler's 
swastika  on  their  arms. 

MEXICANS    RECOGNIZE   THREAT 

Mexico  today  is  our  good  friend  It  is  not 
Communist.  It  is  a  federal,  democratic  Re- 
public of  29  States,  with  the  President,  leg- 
islnturc.  and  Judiciary  elected  by  universal 
suffrage.    Primary  education  is  free  and  com- 


•  The  Comite  Norteamericano  Pro-Mexico. 
A.C.,  or  "Operation  Amlgos,"  is  a  nonprofit 
organization  of  U.S.  citizens  resident  in  Mex- 
ico. It  represents  over  100  of  the  more  im- 
portant U.S.  businessmen  operating  in  Mex- 
ico, and  was  formed  in  1954  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  better  understanding  between 
the  people  of  our  2  CL'untrles. 


pulsory  to  age  15.  There  is  full  religious 
freedom.     Military  training  Is  compulsory. 

Mexicans  are  fiercely  proud  of  their  own 
revolution  (1910) — and  of  their  emerging 
middle  class  The  Mexican  way  has  been 
good  for  Mexico  and  Mexicans.  They  want 
t'>  pr 'W  ;ir.d  devoid 'p  r^n  their  own,  without 
l'>eir,':  d' 'minuted  hy  their  big  uncle  to  the 
north 

The  government  cf  President  Adolfo  Lopez 
Mateos  Is  striking  b.'ick  at  the  Interfering 
Communists.  It  has  gone  out  of  Its  way  to 
make  clear  Its  friendship  for  the  Unlt.ed 
States. 

In  an  address  delivered  June  7.  President 
Mateos  said:  "My  government  will  repress 
the  excesses  of  demagog-lc  persons  or  groups 
of  the  right  or  of  the  left  who.  working  out- 
side the  framework  of  the  Constitution, 
would  attempt  to  dismember  the  life  of  the 
nation  and  violate  constitutional  order." 

A  few  weeks  later  former  President  Abe- 
lardo  Rodriguez  declared:  "Mexico  de- 
nounces foreign  doctrines  being  propagated 
on  this  continent  which  endanger  the  liberty 
of  free  peoples." 

HELP  BY   VISITING   MEXICO 

The  relatlon.shlp  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  is  a  matter  of  special  concern 
to  the  Comlt*  Norteaniencanu  Pro-Mexico, 
AC  ,  or  Operation  Amlgos.  '  It  Is  a  non- 
profit organization  of  U  S.  citizens  resident 
in   Mexico. 

Says  their  president.  Leo  M  Roy:  "We 
ask  you  not  to  let  the  Communists  hood- 
wink you.  The  next  time  you  see  a  head- 
line shrieking  "Antl-Americnn  Riot  In  Mex- 
ico," read  the  full  story.  It  will  probably 
say  that  only  a  few  individuals  were  in- 
volved, that  tliey  were  led  by  known  agi- 
tators and  that  no  Americans  were  molested, 
that  the  Government  stepped  m  and  broke 
it  up." 

We  have  an  idea  that  winning  this  propa- 
g.\nda  war  doesn't  Involve  a  larger  appro- 
jjriatlon  for  our  Embassy  In  Mexico  City. 
Our  friends,  the  Mexicans,  might  resent  it 
If  we  leveled  our  shotgun  barrels  of  propa- 
eanda  at  tliem.  Mr.  Roy  of  the  Comite 
Norteamericano  has  better  advice 

"Visit  Mexico  See  for  yourselves  what 
this  wonderful  country  has  to  offer.  Let's 
ail  help  keep  Mexico  where  it  belongs,  one 
of  the  free  and  democratic  nations  of  the 
world." 


COWBOY  IN  THE  SKY 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
Prr=^ident,  the  effort  of  western  ranchers 
to  break  a  dry  spell  by  cloud  seeding 
from  aircraft  has  m.spiied  Nana  Phillips, 
of  Belle  Fourche,  S.  Dak.,  to  write  a  few 
verses  which  crapliically  portray  the  ex- 
periences of  some  westerners  in  trj-ing 
to  seed  clouds  to  increase  rainfall.  I  ask 
unanimo'js  consent  to  have  the  poem 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Cowboy  in  the  Sky 
(By  Nana  Phillips) 

'Way  out  on  the  distant  horizon 
Lies  a  thunderhead.  big  and  blue; 

And  the  farmer,  deep  down  In  the  valley 
Is  wondering,  what  will  It  do? 

Will  it  bring  us  Ufesavlng  moisture. 
The    scourge  of  the  drought  to  stop:. 

Or  will  it  bring  hail  and  disaster 
To  ruin  the  rest  of  my  crop? 

Shall  I  mo\e  the  sheep  into  shelter. 

The  tractor  to  higher  ground? 
Can  I  hope  for  a  rain  on  the  pasture. 

Or  win   the  darn  thing  go  around? 


Then,  out  of  the  east  comes  the  wrangler 

With  a  fiery  and  powerful  steed. 
To  round  up  the  stray  bits  of  vapxjr 

And  try  to  prevent  a  stampede. 

Fur.  out  on  that  distant  horizon 
Is  a  priceless  but  wandering  band 

Of  stray  little  droplets  of  moisture 
In  need  of  a  guiding  hand. 

The  strays  mu?t  be  herded  together. 

And  driven  over  the  land; 
But  the  wrsJigler  must  move  with  caution 

Lest  it  get  out  of  hand. 

Anxiously  still,  the  farmer 

In  the  valley  far  below. 
Watches  the  bellowing  monster 

In  darkness  and  anger  grew. 

Closer  an^  closer  the  rain  cloud; 

But  wait — it  Is  growing  pale 
With  wlndtorn  tatters  of  cloudlets; 

You  can  almost  smell  the  hall. 

But    there  is  the  daring  wrangler. 

He  rides  in  the  teeth  of  the  storm, 
Changiiig  the  icy  pellets 

Into  a  softer  form. 

And  so  the  drought-ridden  farmer 

C;in  smile,  and  hope  again; 
For.  with  the  help  of  the  wrangler 

Comes  the  wonderful,  God-given  rain. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
Prc.'^ident.  lest  ."^ome  readers  of  the  Con- 
CPESSION.'.L  Record  may  think  cloud  modi- 
fication lacks  scientific  support.  I  also 
offer  for  the  Record,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed,  a  brief 
article  from  the  science  section  of  News- 
week for  September  4.  1961.  It  will  be 
noted  that,  under  sponsorship  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  Illinois 
State  Water  Sur\'ey  is  pumping  electrical 
charges  into  a  definite  area  of  atmos- 
phere to  determine  if  that  will  encour- 
age the  coalescence  of  the  minute  water 
droplets  that  make  up  a  cloud  so  that 
they  will  become  big  enough  and  heavy 
enouch  t-o  fall  as  raindrops. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Weathee;    CLOtT)    Charging 

Since  1946.  when  the  era  of  scientific  rain- 
making  began,  meteorologists  have  been 
peppering  the  atmosphere  with  artificial  ice 
nuclei  to  encourage  the  clouds  to  give  forth 
rain. 

Tlie  spotty  results  of  this  cloud  seeding 
dlscournged  some  scientists,  but  others 
figured  they  were  just  missing  important 
steps  in  the  complicated  process  by  which 
nature  makes  r.ain.  One  of  these  Is  the 
little-know.n  role  of  electrical  charges  In 
making  millions  of  tiny  water  droplets  merge 
into  a  single  drop  heavy  enough  to  fall  out 
of  a  turbulent  cloud 

To  see  if  this  could  be  duplicated,  the  Illi- 
nois State  Water  Survey  was  busy  last  week 
pumping  electrical  charges  into  the  atmos- 
phere over  60  square  miles  of  central  Illinois 
farmland.  Heart  of  the  experiment,  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Science  Foundation,  is 
a  30-mi;e  network  of  thin-gage  wire  carry- 
ing a  charge  of  20.000  volts.  Dust  particles 
w.indering  close  to  the  wire  pick  up  a  charge 
and  waft  dow-nwind,  rising  to  7.000  feet  or 
more  on  warm  days. 

Though  the  array  of  high-voltage  lines 
■won't  be  able  to  modify  weather  in  any  sub- 
stanf.al  way.  the  Illinois  researchers  expect 
to  get  a  detailed  picture  from  five  ground 
stations  arid  two  tracking  aircraft  of  how  the 
charged  dti.^t  motes  assist  the  formation  of 
raindrops  in  small,  falr-wenther  cumulus 
clouds.  "We  know  electrical  effects  must 
play  a  part  m  rain  Jormation."  observed  Dr. 
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Edward  Todd  of  NSF.  "The  Illinois  project, 
the  largest  of  Its  type  undertaken  in  the 
United  States,  should  tell  us  what  our  next 
steps  should  be." 


ANTI-COMMXJNIST  FEVER  IN  WEST 
BERLIN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
the  distinguished  newspaper  columnist, 
Holmes  Alexander,  of  the  McNaught 
Syndicate,  recently  returned  from  a 
quick  visit  to  West  Berlin  with  Vice 
President  Johnson.  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly impressed  with  Mr.  Alexander's 
first  report  of  this  visit  on  his  return  to 
the  United  States.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
columns  Mr.  Alexander  has  ever  written 
and  is  entitled  "Weapon  Is  Needed  in 
United  States:  Anticommunism  Fever  in 
West  Berlin."  This  column  has  been 
printed  in  a  number  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  Mr.  Alexander's 
column,  as  printed  in  the  Columbia 
Record  of  Columbia,  S.C,  of  August  25, 
1961.  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We.\pon  Is  Needed  in  United  States — Anti- 
communism  Fever  in   West  Berlin 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 
With  Johnson  in  Berlin. — Last  week  the 
United  States  conquered  Berlin.  As  history 
runs,  it  may  be  that  the  weapon  of  conquest 
will  prove  more  important — and  is  surely 
more  important  to  remember — than  the.  con- 
querors. 

The  weapon  which  brought  out  a  million 
or  so  Berliners,  all  of  them  waving  and 
many  of  them  weeping  for  Joy,  was  there 
for  all  to  know — the  weapon  of  anticom- 
munism. 

loathing  of  reds 

This  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  overstated 
in  a  story  which  cannot  be  overwritten. 
Virulent  loathing  of  communism  lined  these 
streets  for  miles  and  miles,  filled  the  windows 
of  nearby  apartment  houses,  lifted  voices  in 
roar  after  roar,  pressed  flowers  upon  the 
American  paraders  and  made  Americans  i  at 
least  this  one)  so  proud  to  be  an  American 
that  eyes  became  moist  and  voices  choked 
among  hardened  reporters  and  old  soldiers 
who  had  seen  great  cities  liberated  from  ter- 
rible enemies  of  mankind. 

Anticommunism  overthrew  West  Berlin 
with  such  swiftness  and  totality  that  I  won- 
dered as  I  rode  between  the  crowds,  and  got 
otit  and  ran  beside  the  distinguished  vis- 
itors— I  wondered  if  anticommunism  could 
not  conquer  everywhere  else  on  earth. 

(To  one  only  a  lew  hours  from  Washing- 
ton, and  only  a  day  or  two  from  Senate 
debates  on  whether  we  should  teach  anti- 
communism to  soldiers,  students,  and 
citizens,  it  was  as  if  the  heavens  had  opened 
and  presented  a  revelation.)  It  didn't  seem 
possible  that  foreign  cities  have  raised 
"Yankee.  Go  Home"  signs  to  us,  and  that 
only  last  summer  P»'esident  Eisenhower  was 
kept  o\it  of  Tokyo,  and  that  a  year  or  so 
back  Richard  Nixon  was  stoned  in  Caracas, 
and  that  only  in  April  we  permitted  the 
liberation  of  Cuba  to  fail.  One  weapon 
might  have  won  everywhere — the  weapon  of 
unrelenting  anticommunism. 

Lyndon  Johnson  and  Lucius  Clay  brought 
this  weapon  to  West  Berlin  and  that  is  how 
they  conquered. 

street   crowd 
After    a    so-so    reception    in    Bonn,    where 
Chancellor   Adenauer   and   the   Federal   Re- 


public are  not  displeased  that  the  refugee 
flood  has  been  stemmed  and  not  at  all  dis- 
posed to  take  up  arms  against  communism. 
we  did  expect  to  find  a  warmer  welcome  in 
Berlin.  But  nothing  like  this  was  antici- 
pated, or  could  have  been  reasonably  imag- 
ined. 

At  Templehof  Airport,  there  was  the  offi- 
cial greeting  by  Mayor  Wlily  Brandt,  and  the 
inevitable  honor  guard  and  military  band 
A  fair  crowd  stood  on  the  steps  or  pre$.sed 
around  the  off-loading  plane. 

But  as  the  motorcade  went  up  the  stileet, 
we  saw  a  herd  oi  people  charging  toward  the 
moving  cars  'They've  broken  through  the 
police  lines.  "  somebody  shouted.  Our  next 
intimation  of  something  unusual  was  when 
one  of  us  turned  for  female  verification  to 
Marguerite  Higgins  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  asked.  "Maggie,  aren't  those 
people  crying?" 

Many  were  using  the  same  handkerchiefs 
with  which  they  waved  to  dry  the  tears. 
Many  faces,  mostly  of  middle  age  and  beyond, 
were  contorted  and  flushed.  Johnson  rode 
in  a  closed  car.  so  that  only  the  flapping  of 
a  big  hand  was  visible  to  those  on  his  Bide 
of  the  street.  We  heard  them  shouting  in 
German,  "Bravo"  and  "He  comes  here,"  al- 
most as  if  they  spoke  of  the  resurrection 

It  was  too  much  for  the  old  Texan  po- 
litico As  he  leaped  from  his  limousine,  the 
press  bus  emptied  with  a  rush.  Nothing 
that  ever  happens  to  me  will  make  me 
prouder  of  my  country  than  being  in  that 
lively,  joyous  crowd  which,  by  its  voice  and 
gestures,  was  literally  worshiping  the  Ameri- 
can image. 

Johnson's  familiar  cornpone-and-corOnet 
manner,  the  combination  of  ham  acting  land 
ducal  dignity,  made  him  magnificent.  But 
he  might  not  have  shone  so  superbly  If  he 
hadn't  had  Gen  Lucius  Clay  in  the  support- 
ing role 

general    clay 

Clay,  compact  and  restrained,  while  John- 
son is  rangy  and  outgiving,  completed  a 
perfect  team.  To  Berliners.  Clay  is  Herr 
Airlift  (1948-49).  the  militant  anti-Commu- 
nist who  wanted  to  run  an  armored  train 
through  the  Russian  blockade,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  city  who  showed  neither 
bluster  nor  concern  at  the  ragings  of  the 
Reds. 

Later  on.  when  Brandt  spoke  to  an  (>ut- 
door  rally  at  the  Schoneberg  Rahtaus,  the 
mayor  gave  a  stirring  "man  who"  eulogy  of 
Clay  who.  Brandt  said,  had  promised  Ujpon 
leaving  here  10  years  before  that  if  BWlin 
was  ever  again  in  trouble,  he'd  take  the  first 
plane  back. 

The  crowd  shouted  again  and  louder  still 
in  worship  of  the  American  image  as  per- 
sonified in  Clay, 

But  men  and  the  offices  they  hold  will 
change  The  weapon  of  anticommunisnfti  re- 
mams     We  must  use  it  at  home  and  abjpad. 


the  new  drive  against  the 
anti-commIjnist  program 

Mr.  THURMOND,  Madam  President, 
George  E.  Sokolsky's  nationally  distrib- 
uted newspaper  column,  as  published 
August  31.  1961.  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  New  York  Journal-American, 
is  given  over  to  Edward  Hunter's  testi- 
mony entitled  "The  New  Drive  Against 
the  Anti-Communist  Proeram  "  What 
is  particularly  noteworthy  in  it  is  this 
declaration; 

As  it  stands,  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee's  report  stands  as  an  indict- 
ment and  it  must  be  answered. 

What  is  equally  noteworthy,  in  ap- 
praising this  document,  is  Mr,  Sokolsky's 
appraisal  of  Mr.  Hunter,  whom  he  says 


he  has  known  during   most  of  his  life. 
Mr,  Sokolsky  writes: 

Hts  integrity  cannot  be  questioned. 

Because  of  the  clarity  which  Mr, 
Sokolsky  gives  to  his  subject,  as  com- 
pared with  a  Washington  Post  editorial 
of  August  27.  1961.  accusing  Mr,  Hunter 
of  'brainburning,' f  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr,  Sokolsky's  column 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks 

This  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee document  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Govermnent  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  at  25  cents  a  copy,  with  a 
reduction  of  25  percent  for  orders  of  100 
or  more. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Hunter's  Testimony 
( By  George  E,  Sokolsky ) 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  a  storm  over 
the  testimony  of  Edward  Hunter  before  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
Already  Senators  Keating  and  Dodd  have 
protested  the  publication  of  Hunters  testi- 
mony, although  they  had  a  chance  to  read  it 

I  have  known  Edward  Hunter  during  most 
of  his  life,  much  of  which  was  spent  in 
China.  His  integrity  cannot  be  questioned. 
He  has  devoted  his  years  to  a  study  of  psy- 
chological warfare  and  has  made  a  specialty 
of  the  technique  which  he  calls  brain- 
washing" This  technique  is  used  by  the 
Russians  and  the  Red  Chinese  as  it  was  used 
by  Hitler  to  predetermine  human  responses 
to  propagandistic  stimuli.  For  Instance,  the 
current  universal  slogan,  "I'd  rather  be  Red 
than  dead."  Is  a  Communist  brainwashing 
tactic. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Inter- 
nal Security  Subcommittee,  Hunter  sought 
to  prove  that  a  powerful  anti-antl-Commu- 
nlst  movement  was  beir.p  developed 

To  prove  his  case.  Edward  Hunter  has 
made  a  study  of  simultaneous  articles  and 
editorials  In  the  non-Communist  press 
which,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  prove  that 
the  Communists  have  evolved  a  clever  tech- 
nique in  the  United  States  which  iiP  I  under- 
stand his  testimony,  seeks  to  establish  that 
those  who  are  not  Communists,  spread  the 
Communist  line.  He  cites  this  as  an  ex- 
ample: 

One  of  the  most  glaring  examples  of  the 
double  standard  is  in  Red  racism  The 
Reds  use  the  term,  "racial  liberation  wars  '  in 
the  native  languages  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
make  no  bones  about  it  being  a  war  against 
the  white  man.  specifically  the  Western 
white  man  So-called  liberals  who  fall  into 
the  trap  of  equating  defense  of  freedom  with 
racism,  following  the  Red  line,  never  raise 
a  voice  against  the  obvious  racism  engaged 
in   by   Communists," 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Senator  Joe 
McCarthy,  the  anti-Commtinist  movement 
in  the  United  States  paled.  Men  and  women 
were  ashamed  to  be  associated  with  McCar- 
thyism 

Recently,  a  strong  grassroots  anti-Commu- 
nist movement  developed,  particularly  in 
the  colleges  and  universities.  This  move- 
ment is  a  sincere  response  to  political  ne- 
cessity. Such  an  organization  as  the  Young 
Americans  for  Freedom  or  the  Committee  for 
a  Responsible  National  Student  Organiza- 
tion represents  the  best  in  American  life 
and  it  is  such  efforts  which  the  Communists 
now  seek  to  kill  off. 

Hunter  goes  further  than  the  politicians 
by  mentioning  names,  citing  articles  and 
showing  a  correlation  of  ideas.  If  Hunter 
is   wrong,  those  whom   he  accuses  of  being 
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brainwashed  should  establish  his  error  As 
It  stands,  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee's report  stands  as  an  indictment 
and  It  must  be  answered  It  is  not  an  in- 
dictment mvoUing  turpitude:  it  does  Involve 
softheadedness.  a  failvire  tf)  study  the  mate- 
rial that  comes  before  us  all. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  United 
States  hiis  suffered  from  the  effort  to  pcK)h- 
lx)o  anticommunism  That  Is  one  reason  why 
we  are  now  sending  more  troops  into  Berlin 
Rather  than  ridicule  Hunter,  It  would  be 
wiser  to  study  his  testimony  carefullv 


RUSSIAN  TACTICS 

Mr  CURTIS,  Madam  President,  as 
the  entire  Nation,  and  in  fact  the  free 
world,  turns  its  attention  to  Khru.'^hchpv 
and  the  Communists  and  their  ideologi- 
cal "pals,"  the  Socialists,  there  are  cer- 
tain fundamentals  I  think  we  should 
never  forget. 

First,  we  should  not  underestimate  the 
military  strength  of  an  adversary 

Second,  we  should  always  view  a  situa- 
tion objectively.  Regardless  of  how 
serious  is  the  situation,  we  .shall  make  it 
woree  if  we  panic 

Third,  we  must  always  remember  that 
a  show  of  weakness  invites  acgression. 

At  the  same  time.  Mr,  President,  there 
are  two  other  established  facts  we  must 
remember 

Fourth,  we  should  never  underesti- 
mate the  ability  of  the  Communists  to 
he.  to  bluff,  and  to  deceive  Thry  are 
the  world's  champions 

F^fth.  we  must  never  forget  thai  we 
cannot  do  business  with,  we  cannot  ne- 
gotiate with,  we  cannot  compromi.'ie  with 
the  Communists  The  history  of  com- 
nuini.sm  is  not  only  a  history  of  enslave- 
ment of  people  with  a  low  standard  of 
living,  but  also  a  history  of  broken  prom- 
i.ses  and  broken  treaties 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  written  by  the  distinguished 
w  riter  David  Lawrence,  published  August 
9.  1961.  entitled  "The  Greatest  Hoax  of 
All  Time?"  an  article  written  by  the 
same  distinguished  wnt<?r  published  Au- 
gust 21.  1961.  entitled  "How  To  Simulate 
Manned  Orbit.  "  and  an  article  by  the 
distinguished  writer.  Constantine  Brown, 
published  August  31.  1961,  entitled 
"Rushing  Into  Khrushchev's  Hands  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The   GRE.^TEST   Ho^x   of    All   Time' 
(By  David  Lawrence  i 

In  Europi — Until  and  unless  the  Soviet 
Union  allows  disinterested  scientii-ts  and 
members  of  the  press  from  otlier  countries 
to  witness  the  ascent  Into  and  descent  from 
space  of  astronauts  aboard  satellites  which 
circle  the  earth,  the  alleged  exploit  of  Ghcr- 
man  Titov  must   remain   a  matter  of  doubt 

It  could  have  tveen  the  greatest  hoax  of  all 
time. 

Everything  that  has  been  reported  from 
Moscow  and  from  other  countries  about 
conversations  by  radio  to  and  from  the  satel- 
lite could  have  been  reproduced  artificially  by 
tape  recordings  in  advance. 

Indeed,  a  Reuters  News  Service  dispatch 
from  Cape  Canaveral.  Fla  .  Sunday  contained 
this  significant  paragraph  about  an  Ameri- 
can space  project: 

"A  2-ton  Project  Mercury  capsule,  it  Is 
hoped,  will  be  launched  Into  a  single  orbit  by 


an  Atlas  rocket  this  month  This  cajjsule 
will  contain  an  'artificial  astronaut.'  a  crew- 
man simulator'  which  will  breathe,  sweat 
and  talk.'  " 

That  experiment,  if  successful.  Is  to  be 
followed  by  a  manned  capsule  sent  into  or- 
bit by  the  Unit*d  States 

But  tiie  press  of  the  world  will  be  Invited 
to  see  the  launchmgs  and  the  return,  and 
to  hear  the  ur.coded  reports  from  the  space- 
ship 

In  attempting  to  get  ahead  ol  America,  the 
Soviets  may  well  ha\e  "simulated  the  whole 
flight. 

It  seems  incredible,  for  example,  that  Tltov 
would  sleep  8  hours  while  engaged  on 
such  a  haziirdous  and  momentous  undertak- 
ing wherein  every  minute,  it  may  be  asstimed. 
wo'ild  require  him  to  be  alert  to  see  that 
n<'tiiuiK  went  wronj;  mechanically 

It  doesn't  seem  pos.'lble  that  the  astro- 
naut, who  is  but  26  years  old  and  supposed 
to  be  in  the  air  only  25  hour.',  would  waste 
any  of  tho.se  hours  in  sleep,  or  that  he  really 
couid  be  so  calm  as  to  drop  off  into  slumber- 
land  at  the  hppointed  time  with  the  greatest 
ol  ease. 

In  fact,  tlie  Moscow  report  said  that  by 
prearrangement  he  was  supjx^scd  to  sleep 
only  1^2  hours,  but  extended  hv~  slumbers 
by  37  minutes 

This  recess,  incidentally  afforded  an  op- 
portunity for  complete  silence  in  communi- 
c.Ttlons  while  the  satellite  wa*  supposedly 
o\er  certain  parts  of  the  gU^be 

Whatever  niessages  came  from  tlie  ship 
find  were  heard  at  all  could  ea^^ily  have  been 
ta;>ed  beforehand  find  broadcast  from  the 
sfltellit*. 

It  is  significant  that  nobody  but  the  Rus- 
sian ground  staff  could  communicate  with  the 
satellite  during  its  flight,  and  that  no  con- 
versations from  outside  Russia  were  per- 
nii'ted 

No  television  reels  were  ."-htiwn  in  Rus.'-ia 
of  pictures  taken  at  the  beginning  or  end 
of  the  flight,  though  even  these  could  also 
h:i\e  been   i.iped  beforehand 

Thic  flight  was  limed  to  coincide  with  the 
meeting  of  the  Western  Foreign  Ministers  at 
Paris  and  has  all  the  aspects  of  a  propaganda 
stunt,  cleverly  conceived  aiid  executed 

The  Russians  do  not  hesitate  to  He  or  forge 
official  documents  or  to  fake  stories  of  epi- 
sodes for  propaganda  purjxjses 


How  To  Simulate  Manned  Orbit — Project 
Mrnci-RY  Automatic  Flight  Plan  Points 
to  Possibility  of  Russian  Trick 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

In  Europe  — Did  the  Russians  In  their 
.nnxiety  to  achieve  a  worldwide  propaganda 
victory  in  the  midst  of  the  Berlin  crisis, 
send  an  automatically  operated  satellite 
around  tlie  globe  with  tape  recordings 
aboard  and  then  land  a  well -rehearsed 
"cosmonaut'  by  parachute  from  a  separate 
flight,  and  claim  to  have  actually  sent  a 
man  around  the  globe'' 

The  e\ldence  with  which  to  answer  the 
foregoing  question  conclusively  either  way 
has  not  been  made  available  to  the  public 
But,  t>earlng  on  the  subject  of  automatic 
space  flight*,  the  U  .S   Government,  through 

the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, has  Just  Issued  an  enlightening 
and  significant  statement  describing  a  satel- 
lite to  be  launched  this  very  week  from 
C.Tpe  Canavernl  Fla  It  reads  in  part  as 
follows 

"The  most  comprehensive  test  to  date — 
orbital  flight  and  reentry  on  a  completely 
au.tomatic  basis — Is  the  next  step  in  Proj- 
ect Mercury.   •    •    • 

The  spacecraft  In  this  test  is  similar  to 
tlie  one  in  which  the  U.S.  Mercury  as- 
tronauts will  fly  in  orbital  flight.  Since 
this  is  the  first  orbital  flight  of  a  Mercury 
craft,  a  mechanical  'crewman'  simulator  will 
replace  man  In  the  cockpit      The   crewman' 


simulator  will  consume  oxygen,  expel  car- 
bon dioxide  and  fill  the  cabin  with  heat 
and  moisture  much  as  a  man  would  in  the 
course  of  normal  breathing. 

"On  this  flight,  two  45-minute  voice  tapes 
will  broadcast  preplanned  messages  to  sta- 
tions in  the  worldwide  network  of  tracking 
stations  to  check  on  high-frequency  and 
ultra -high -frequency   transmissions, 

"The  spacecraft,  measuring  6  feet  across 
its  widest  diameter  and  9  feet  from  the  blunt 
heat  shield  to  the  top  of  its  parachute  con- 
t.ainer,  will  contain  all  the  complex  space- 
age  eqvilpment  which  ma.ces  l*  possible  to 
fly  the  complete  orbital  mission  on  an  auto- 
matic basis  In  addition  to  the  standard 
onboard  systems  through  which  the  pilot 
can  control  the  vehicle,  electronic  equip- 
ment and  sensing  devices  have  been  in- 
stalled to  try  to  duplicate  man's  Judgmental 
and  corrective  capacity    •  •  • 

"Other  mechanical  devices  will  be  on 
board  the  MA-4  spacecraft  to  attempt  to 
reproduce  the  actions  of  man  A  tape  re- 
corder, located  in  the  vicinity  of  what  would 
be  the  pilot's  head,  will  record  the  noises  of 
flight  into  space  and  back  to  earth.  A 
special  color  camera  will  t>e  pointed  out  of 
the  portholes  to  record  the  view.  Another 
camera  will  look  through  the  pilot's  pen- 
scope  while  a  third  one  records  Instrument 
panel  readings. 

"Special  Instrumentation  has  been  In- 
.^talled  in  the  MA-4  spacecraft  to  record  vi- 
bration,   accelerations    and    temperature. 

"During  the  flight.  Information  from 
tracking  and  ground  instrumentation  points 
around  the  globe  will  pour  Into  the  God- 
dard  Space  Flight  Center  of  the  National 
.^eronautlcs  and  Space  Administration  at 
Beltsville.  Md  .  at  the  rate,  in  some  cases, 
of  more  than  1  000  bits  i>er  second.  Upon 
almost  instantaneous  analysis,  the  informa- 
tion will  be  relayed  to  Cape  Canaveral  for 
action 

"The  orbiting  phase  of  the  mission  will 
last  approximately  110  minutes  and  will 
carry  the  Mercury  craft  around  the  earth  at 
altitudes  ranging  from  154  statute  miles  off 
the  west  coast  of  Australia  to  100  miles  in- 
sertion altitude  near  Bermuda," 

The  same  official  statement  defines  the  ex- 
pected landing  place  as  200  miles  east  of 
Bermuda  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Helicop- 
ters will  be  used  to  recover  the  main  landing 
parachute  carrying  certain  equipment  and 
data. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  feasible  simulta- 
neously to  send  an  astronaut  into  the  air 
separately  in  a  plane  flying  in  the  strato- 
sphere, parachute  him  to  a  landing,  and  tell 
the  world  that  a  man  had  actually  been 
aL-oard  the  satellite  Itself  in  the  round-the- 
world  flight.  It  undoubtedly  will  be  pos- 
sible to  put  an  American  astronaut  aboard 
a  satellite  itself  some  day  and  send  him 
around  the  world  many  times — where  there 
are  today  several  American  satellites  still 
Circling  the  earth  after  many  months  of 
flight  But  the  United  States  hasn't  been 
ready  to  take  the  risk  of  a  single  human 
life  until  a  test  has  t>een  made. 

The  Russians  may  have  taken  such  a  risk 
but  the  "evidence"  they  have  produced  thus 
far   is   by   no  means   convincing.     In   fact. 

several  statements  made  by  Yuri  Gagarin 
and  Gherman  Titov  about  what  they  saw 
from  orbital  flight  are  not  t>elieved  at  all  by 
a  number  of  scientists  In  America,  Prance, 
and  Britain  Both  the  Russian  airmen 
spoke,  for  example,  of  having  seen  plowed 
fields  while  in  orbit.  Maybe  they  saw  them 
on  the  way  down  to  earth,  but  there  is  no 
known  telescope  thTt  could  be  installed  in 
the  spacecraft  used  from  which — at  an  alti- 
tude of  nearly  160  miles — one  could  dis- 
tinguish a  plowed  from  an  unplowed  field 
on  earth 

It  was  import.nnt  for  the  Communists  to 
register  a  'first  "  In  space  at  tbls  critical 
time    m    world  history,   and   they   would,  of 
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course,  not  hesitate  to  simulate  an  actual 
night  In  order  to  gain  a  propaganda  victory. 

Rushing  Into  Khbushchiv's  Hands — Allus 
Sexn  Solving  K&kmlin's  Pboblebcs  bt 
Eageknzss  for  New  Nkgotiations 

(By  Constantlne  Brown) 

Rome,  Italy. — The  fear  expressed  some 
weeks  ago  by  some  realists  in  the  political 
and  military  world  that  we  would  bail  out 
Premier  BIhrushchcv  at  a  time  when  condi- 
tions In  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  satellite 
states  were  at  their  worst — for  him — is  now 
by  way  of  being  realized. 

Despite  President  de  Gaulle's  definite  op- 
position to  the  West's  making  overtures  to 
the  Kremlin  for  negotiation  to  solve  the 
Berlin  problem  and  other  pending  difficul- 
ties. Washington,  London  and  even  Bonn 
are  anxious  for  a  summit  meeting. 

General  de  GauUe's  initial  opposition  to 
the  Western  Powers'  urging  negotiation  with 
Mr.  Khrushchev  was  based  on  incontrovert- 
ible evidence  that  things  in  the  U.S.S.R.  were 
at  their  worst  economically  and  at  the  same 
time  the  political  and  economic  situation  in 
East  Germany  had  become  desperate. 

Under  these  conditions.  General  de  Gaulle 
argued,  why  not  let  the  Russians  come  to 
us  and  suggest  that  we  meet  to  discuss  not 
only  Berlin  but  everything  else?  We  would 
then  be  at  a  great  advantage  by  condescend- 
ing to  talk  with  the  Soviet  boss.  Our  mili- 
t.ary  strength  (all  panicky  reports  and 
rumors  about  Russia's  superiority  notwith- 
standing) is  such  that  the  Russians  would 
not  dare  pull  the  trigger. 

This  realistic  French  approach  to  the  dip- 
lomatic crisis  Is  shared  by  the  military  of 
the  NATO.  We  definitely  have  the  where- 
withal to  make  the  Russians  pay  dearly  for 
any  military  attempt.  And  the  Russian 
general  staff  is  aware  of  this. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  Is  a  shrewd  and  stubborn 
man,  however.  Before  swallowing  a  bitter 
pill,  he  intended  to  try  something  against 
the  West,  as  usual  by  proxy.  That  some- 
thing was  to  be  Berlin  where  he  decided 
to  create  a  real  brink,  pitting  the  East  Ger- 
ni.in  Government  against  the  allies  in  West 
Berlin. 

There  were,  according  to  respon.';ibIe  in- 
formants, two  plans.  One,  the  most  daring 
and  likely  to  cause  a  real  explosion,  was  to 
order  the  East  German  forces  to  raid  a 
sector  (preferably  not  American)  and  take 
it  over.  Mr.  Khrushchev  Is  reported  to  have 
toyed  with  that  Idea  as  being  the  most  spec- 
tacular. But  it  could  have  involved  a  shoot- 
ing problem  which  could  occur  before  the 
whole  matter  could  be  brought  before  the 
United  Nations.  The  Russian  general  re- 
portedly said  "Nyet." 

The  second  plan,  which  was  put  into  effect 
on  the  night  of  August  13,  was  then  decided 
on.  It  involved  less  risk,  especially  if  the 
closing  of  all  communications  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  city  was  to  be  done  by 
piecemeal.  Mr.  Khrushchev's  expectations 
were  fulfilled.  The  step-by-step  measures 
taken  by  Walter  Ulbricht  after  several  days 
of  discussions  in  Moscow  with  the  Russians 
and  the  prime  ministers  of  the  satellite 
countries  created  only  an  academic  reaction 
in  Washington,  London,  and  Paris. 

The  closing  of  the  avenues  between  free 
and  Communist  Berlin  brought  the  usual 
meaningless  protests.  The  frame  of  mind  in 
Washington  and  London  was.  "There  is  noth- 
ing we  can  do  about  it  except  make  diplo- 
matic representations."  Even  the  decision 
to  send  Vice  President  Johnson  and  token 
reinforcements  was  taken  only  after  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  received  agonizing  cries  from 
Chancellor  Adenauer  and  Berlin  Mayor 
Brandt  to  do  something.  But  simultane- 
ously with  these  gestures,  Washington,  Lon- 
don, and  Rome  let  it  be  known  to  the  world 
tliat  the  situation  was  so  tense  and  full  of 
danger  to  the  jjeace  of  the  world  that  a  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Khrushchev  at  the  earliest  con- 


venient time  must  be  held.  The  Russian 
dictator  had  not  miscalculated. 

On  the  surface  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  di- 
rectly involved.  It  is  the  "sovereign  People's 
Republic  of  East  Germany"  which  has  taken 
the  restrictive  measures  to  defend  herself 
against  "espionage,  saboteurs  and  black  mar- 
keters." The  Soviet  Union,  it  was  an- 
nounced, stands  firmly  as  usual  behind  her 
allies.  A  number  of  Red  divisions  uere 
brought  to  the  Russian  Zone  and  Marshal 
Ivan  Konev,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  last 
war,  was  placed  in  command. 

Today,  despite  General  de  Gaulle's  stub- 
born opposition  to  rushing  to  a  summit  con- 
ference, the  betting  in  Europe  Is  tliat  the 
Other  powers  will  make  their  approach  to 
the  Kremlin  boss.  This  will  add  another 
feather  to  his  cap  by  having  won  another  vic- 
tory over  the  powerful  West  by  his  usual 
method  of  bluff  and  blackmail. 

Perhaps  at  the  time  when  the  NATO  was 
at  its  lowest  ebb,  such  an  attitude  by  the 
Western  Powers  might  have  been  described 
as  necessarily  circumspect.  But  today  wihen 
the  Allied  forces  are  strong — although  not 
yet  at  their  peak — and  when  there  is  a  defi- 
nite will  in  America  and  Europe  to  stop  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  nibbling  tactics,  this  rush  to 
negotiate  appears  from  this  side  as  ludlcitjus, 
especially  when  conditions  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  such  that  Mr  Khrushchev  cannot 
pull  the  trigger. 


ures  which  I  will  present  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress  to  help  deal  with 
this  critical  problem. 


A  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  RAILROADS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  the 
ICC  recommendations  for  direct  Federal 
subsidy  for  the  railroads  is  realistic  in 
relation  to  the  new  term  financial  road 
that  seems  to  stretch  particularly  before 
the  eastern  railroads,  but  they  fail  to 
take  account  of  the  basic  problem. 

If  eastern  railroads  continue  in  then- 
present  direction  without  Federal  assist- 
ance, they  are  very  likely  to  end  up 
nationalized  because  there  would  be  no 
other  alternative.  This  would  be  a  dis- 
aster for  private  enterprise  in  our  cooin- 
try — one  of  the  strongest  supports  of 
our  freedoms. 

Accordingly,  the  ICC  recommenda- 
tions represent  a  first  step.  But  this  will 
not  solve  the  railroads'  problems  unless 
the  Federal  Government  wants  to  give 
them  long-term  subsidy  of  a  size  tanta- 
mount to  nationalization  and  this  would 
be  self-deception. 

Modernization  of  the  railroads  is  nec- 
essary if  they  are  to  survive  their  crisis. 
and  the  research  and  investment  needed 
to  bring  about  proper  modernization 
should  be  made  available.  Also,  com- 
muter roads  and  terminal  facilities  need 
to  be  tied  in  with  local  rapid  transit  sys- 
tems and  other  local  means  of  transpor- 
tation under  more  efficient  metropolitan 
area  planning.  The  problem  of  displaced 
employees  must  also  be  dealt  with  in  a 
constructive  way  without  any  hardships 
to  them  and  in  the  intei-est  of  the  best 
in  labor  management  relations. 

A  new  program  for  the  railroads  may 
also  involve  a  new  approach  to  rates, 
taxation,  depreciation,  utilization  of 
rights  of  way  and  similar  measui-ea. 

These  are  very  preliminary  obliga- 
tions but  a  master  plan  is  essential  for 
the  railroads'  short-term  survival  and 
long-term  usefulness,  as  a  leading  ex- 
ample of  private  enterprise  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  past.  I  have  proposed  a 
Federal  research  program  for  the  rail- 
roads.   I  am  now  preparing  other  rneas- 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  AIRPORT 
ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  1703'  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act  so  as  to  extend  the  time 
for  making  grants  under  the  provisions 
of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  develop  with  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  the  situation  on  another 
matter  which  has  been  of  great  interest 
to  me.  I  gave  notice  yesterday  I  would 
go  into  it. 

This  matter  concerns  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  airports  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Nation  are  segregated  on  the 
ground  of  color;  and  that,  by  whatever 
strategem  this  design  is  carried  throueh, 
It  nonetheless  remains  the  fact  that  in- 
ternational travelers  and  interstate 
travelers  are  deeply  offended  by  a  situa- 
tion of  this  character  in  our  own  coun- 
try, notwith.sianding  all  of  our  Federal 
laws  and  everything  we  have  been  able 
to  do  on  the  Federal  level  so  far. 

I  notice  the  tempe.st  which  has  been 
stirred  up  in  New  York  by  an  alleged 
assault  by  a  policeman  on  a  diplomat 
from  one  of  the  new  African  countries. 
Madam  President,  this  is  so  unu.sual.  be- 
cause it  rarely  happens  in  New  York  ; 
but  in  the  airport  situation,  we  have  a 
built-in.  accepted  pattern  of  segreca- 
tion,  notwithstandme  all  the  laws  that 
we  apparently  have  on  the  books  relat- 
in:?  to  airports  of  the  country. 

We  can  do  somethine  about  it.  Madam 
President.  It  is  my  deep  conviction  that 
the  government  aeencies  concerned 
can  do  something  about  it,  Including  the 
FAA,  with  which  we  arc  dealing  today  in 
this  measure,  which  gives  it  the  money 
to  help  build  airports. 

I  say  the  Agency  can  do  something 
about  it.  and  I  say  it  can  be  done  very 
specifically,  because  the  law  today  is 
completely  adequate  to  enable  a  vigorous 
administration  in  the  FAA.  and  through 
the  White  House,  to  put  an  end  to  air- 
port segregation. 

May  I  repeat  that  no  new  law  is  neces- 
sary—not one  line.  The  F.^A  itself,  with 
the  backing  of  the  President,  can  elimi- 
nate segregation  in  the  airports  of  the 
South. 

That  is  the  reason  why  there  is  no 
need  for  me  to  submit  at  this  time  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  The  law  is  com- 
plete on  the  subject.  The  point  is.  it  is 
not  being  effectively  administered.  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  the  FAA 
which  is  only  1  day  old,  sent  to  me  on 
August  31,  1961,  at  my  request,  which 
makes  that  fact  crystal  clear. 

Why  do  I  say  that  the  law  is  adequate'' 
Let  me  refer  to  section  1 1  of  the  Fedei-al 
Airport  Act,  which  provides  as  follows: 

As  a  condition  precedent  to  his  approval 
of  a  project  under  this  chapter,  the  Admln- 
Istratiir  shall  receive  assurance  In  writing 
satisf.ict.'ry  to  him  that  the  airport  to  which 
the  project  relates  will  be  available  for  public 
use  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms  and  with- 
out unjust  discrimination. 
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If  that  were  not  enough,  we  have  sec- 
tion 404  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958.  which  reads  as  follows,  and  I  invite 
Membeis  of  the  Senate  to  follow  the 
reading  of  this  section  closely,  because 
section  404  is  exactly  the  same  provision 
as  is  contained  in  the  law  which  coveis 
railroad  or  bus  terminals,  about  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  just  ruled  in  a 
case,  in  so  many  words,  which  I  shall 
refer  to  Bear  in  mind  that  the  provi- 
sion I  shall  read  is  precisely  in  the  same 
term.s: 

No  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  c.Trrier  shall 
make  give  or  cause  any  undue  or  imreason- 
able  preference  or  advant^ige  to  any  particu- 
lar person,  port,  locality  or  description  "i 
traffic  In  air  transportation  in  any  respect 
whatsoever  or  subject  any  particular  jjer&tm 
port,  locality,  or  description  of  traffic  in  air 
lransp<irUtlon  to  any  unjust  discrimination 
or  any  undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice  or 
disadvantage  In  any  respect   whatsoever 

Madam  President,  precisely  upon  this 
particular  piovision.  in  exactly  these 
words,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  case  of  Boynlon  against 
Virginia,  decided  in  October  1960.  re- 
ver.sed  the  Supreme  Court  of  Virginia 
and  held  that  segregation  was  prohibit - 
able  in  every  one  of  the  bus  terminals 
exactly  as  it  should  be  in  every  one  of 
the  airport  terminals 

The  ICC  IS  now  moviiiK  into  this  area 
Hearings  are  being  held,  and  the  ICC  is 
Roing   to   invoke   criminal   sanctions    as 
should  have  l>een  done  years  ago 

The  Boynton  case  certainly  made  cleai 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  bus 
terminals,  that  the  operation  of  the 
terminal  related  to  any  part  of  it,  and 
that  included  the  restaurant  or  the  rest- 
room,  as  It  does  in  an  airline  terminal 
It  is  made  very  clear  that  is  one  and 
the  same  entity  for  the  carrier  or  owner 
of  the  airport,  in  toto.  includini:;  the  run- 
ways, and  so  on.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
restaurant  or  the  restroom  is  part  of  a 
general  system  of  transportation  makes 
it  susceptible  to  precisely  the  law  I  have 
read. 

Nonetheless,  despite  that,  there  is  still 
segregation  in  our  airports. 

When  we  argued  this  question  with 
respect  to  the  appropriation  bill.  I  had 
the  right — indeed,  the  need — to  offer 
an  amendment,  because  I  was  trying  to 
cut  off  the  money,  since  the  Federal 
Agency  was  not,  in  my  opinion,  enforc- 
ing the  law.  When  that  was  argued  I 
was  told.  "We  have  made  contracts.  We 
have  to  go  through  with  those  contracts. 
That  is  fundamental  to  our  jurispru- 
dence. We  should  go  through  with  those 
contracts." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  Piesident.  I 
yield  myself  5  more  minutes. 

That  statement  was  made  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  any  contract 
against  public  policy  is  invalid,  and 
every  lawyer  knows  it.  We  argued  that 
point,  but  we  were  defeated. 

Madam  President,  we  no  longer  face 
that  situation.  There  is  no  contract  in- 
volved. There  is  only  a  Federal  law  to 
be   enforced,   and   it   is   not  being  en- 


forced It  will  not  be  enforced  until 
this  Agency,  with  the  backing  of  the 
White  House  takes  the  bit  in  its  teeth 
to  enforce  it. 

This  Agency,  in  addition  to  the  CAB. 
has  the  authority  to  take  away  licenses 
fiom  carriers  which  use  .segregated  air- 
ports 

This  Agency,  in  addition  to  the  CAB. 
has  llie  power  to  cripple  any  airport 
which  engages  in  segregation 

Not  satisfied  to  use  that  power,  what 
IS  being  attempted  now,  under  color  of 
the  Boynton  ca.se.  winch  is  an  excellent 
case.  Ks  that  the  administration  has  in- 
structed the  Attorney  General  to  insti- 
tute suits  to  desegiegate  airports  in  the 
South 

That  1.S  the  same  aj>  the  school  deseg- 
regation It  is  a  fine  idea  to  institute 
suits,  but  It  will  take  far  more  years 
than  we  have  any  right  to  wait,  espe- 
cially since  all  the  African  diplomats 
are  circulating  around  the  United 
States  and  they  still  go  into  the  .south- 
ern airi>oit.s.  even  international  air- 
port.s,  and  see  in  the  waiting  rooms  and 
restro<jms  the  signs  "For  Colored  Only,' 
or    For  White  Only." 

This  is  a  shocking  disgrace  to  our 
country,  and  it  can  be  completely 
stopped  and  prohibited  by  the  Federal 
Agency  concerned.  The  law  is  adequate 
on  the  .subject,  but  the  Agency  will  not 
use  It. 

All  we  can  do  is  to  protest,  to  cry  out 
to  the  high  heavens  against  this  prac- 
tice    That  is  my  purix)se  today. 

Let  us  consider  the  specifics  of  the 
problem. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  the  letter  from  the  Fedeial 
Aviation  Agency  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  question  about  the  p>osi- 
tion  and  what  the  Agency  says. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Federal   Aviation    Agency. 
Wastungton.  DC    August  31    1961. 
Hon  Jacob  K  jAvrrs, 
VS   Senate.  Washt7igt07i.  DC 

Deak  Senator  Javfts  This  is  written  in 
response  to  a  request  from  your  office  for 
Information  as  to  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  Airp>ort  Act,  Insofar  as  it  concerns 
racial  segregation  at  airports 

You  have  asked  first  for  information  with 
respect  to  administrative  action  being  taken 
to  terminate  racial  segregation  at  airports 
At  one  time  It  was  the  policy  of  our  predeces- 
sor, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  to 
decline  to  authorize  any  Federal  grants  un- 
der the  Federal  Alrjxjrt  Act  for  the  construc- 
tion of  any  portion  of  an  airport  terminal 
building  which  was  to  be  segregated — these 
portions  usually  consisting  of  facilities  such 
as  restaurants  and  toilets  This  policy  was 
not  wholly  effective,  and  was  altered  by  the 
Agency  on  October  28.  1960.  to  provide  that 
in  the  future.  Federal  grants  would  be  lim- 
ited to  the  construction  of  items  necessary 
for  airport  safety,  and  that  no  further  funds 
would  be  made  available  for  the  construction 
of  terminal  buildings  except  in  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. One  of  the  conditions  of  such 
grant  Is  that  the  facilities  must  be  available 
to  the  public  without  regard  to  race,  creed, 
or  color.  A  copy  of  our  Agency  regulation 
on  this  subject  Is  attached 

In  this  connection,  I  should  p>oint  out  that 
S  1703.  to  extend  the  Federal  Airport  Act. 
now  pending  before  the  Senate,  would  amend 


section  13(b)  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act  to 
eliminate,  as  an  eligible  project  cost,  the  con- 
struction of  any  part  of  an  airport  building 
except  those  buildings  or  parts  of  buildings 
which  are  intended  to  house  facilities  or  ac- 
tivities directly  related  to  the  safety  ol  per- 
sons at  the  airport  While  this  amendment 
would  terminate  the  Agency's  present  ability 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  terminal 
buildings  in  special  circumstances,  it  is  gen- 
erally In  accord  with  our  present  policy. 

This  Agency  has  also  requested  the  De- 
panmein  of  Justice  to  institute  suit  undor 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  to  enjoin  racial 
segregation  at  all  airports  where  it  is  new 
practiced  and  that  Department  is  now 
agc^ressively  pursuing  tMs  request  1  en- 
cUj.se  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Attorney 
General,  dated  June  16.  1&61.  on  tl.ls  sub- 
ject. 

T\\e  Department  of  Justice  has  recetitly 
commenced  suit  against  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  La  .  and  the  city  of  Montgomery. 
Ala  seeking  injunctions  to  terminate  racial 
segregation  at  the  municipal  airports  of 
those  cities  (  United  States  v  Cifj/  of  Nciv 
Orleans  Ft  al  i  E  D  La  i  {United  States  v. 
CUv  of  Montgomery  et  al  (MD  Alabama!  ) 
Federal  funds  were  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  terminal  buildings  at  both  airports. 
In  the  case  uf  the  New  Orleatas  grant,  a  writ- 
ten assurance  was  required  and  was  received 
from  the  city  as  a  part  of  its  application  for 
Federal  funds  that  segregation  would  not 
be  practiced  at  the  airport  However,  this 
assurance  was  not  honored  thereafter,  and  a 
major  count  in  the  Government's  complaint 
is  based   upon  this  tareacli  of   a  contract 

TTie  grant  to  the  city  of  Montgomery,  Ala., 
was  made  under  the  former  policy  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  that  no 
Federal  funds  would  be  made  available  to 
those  portions  of  a  terminal  building  which 
were  to  be  seeregated:  and.  in  this  case,  the 
city  constructed  those  portions  entirely  with 
Its  own  funds  The  complaint  of  the  United 
States  against  the  city  of  Montgomery  is 
based  on  section  404  i  b  i  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act.  which  prohibits  discrimination  by 
air  carriers  In  Boynton  v  Virginia  (364  U.S. 
454  I  Dec  5  1960 1  )  the  US  Supreme  Court 
held  that  an  identical  provision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  prohibits  segrega- 
tion by  privately  owned  terminals  and 
restaurant  facilities  which  serve  interstate 
passengers  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  Boyn- 
ton decision  will  be  an  effective  precedent 
which  will  enable  the  Government  to  ter- 
minate racial  segregation  at  airports  even 
though  the  discrimination  may  be  practiced 
by  a  privately  owned  lessee  or  concessionaire 
I  anticipate  that  further  suits  will  be  filed 
by  the  Department  of  Justice,  if  efforts  to 
seek  a  voluntary  end  to  discrimination  are 
not  successful 

In  addition,  this  Agency  has  taken  other 
steps  to  terminate  any  possible  racial  dis- 
crimination in  connection  with  Federal 
grants  vinder  the  Federal  Airport  Act.  Sec- 
tion 16  of  the  act  provides  that  federally- 
owned  land  may  be  conveyed  to  a  public 
agency  sponsoring  an  airport  project.  This 
Agency  has  recently  decided  to  alter  the 
form  for  future  conveyances  of  land  to  in- 
clude a  provision  that  the  grantee  will  not 
discriminate,  on  the  airport  property,  be- 
cause of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin 
We  have  also  recently  amended  our  Agency 
regulations  governing  grant  agreements  to 
require  that  construction  contracts  entered 
into  bv  alrp>ort  operators  who  have  received 
Federal  grants  will  obligate  their  contractors 
not  to  discriminate  against  any  employee  or 
applicant  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin 

"i'ou  have  also  asked  whether  this  Agency 
has  made,  or  will  make,  grant*  under  the 
Federal  Airport  Act  for  buildings  or  portions 
of  buildings  which  are  constructed  for  safety 
purpyoees,   and   which   are  attached   to  or   a 
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part  of  terminal  facilities  which  are  segre- 
gated. The  answer  to  this  Is  "Yes."  Sec- 
tion 11(5)  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act  pro- 
vides that  the  airport  operator  or  owner  re- 
ceiving a  Federal  grant  will  furnish  to  any 
civil  agency  of  the  Government,  without 
charge,  space  In  airport  buildings  for  use  in 
connection  with  air  trafflc  control,  weather 
reporting  and  communications  activities. 
These  facilities  may  be  located  within  or  on 
a  terminal  building  which  is  otherwise  segre- 
gated. However,  we  should  point  out  that 
these  furnished  facilities  are  under  the  ex- 
clxisive  control  and  occupancy  of  a  Federal 
agency  and  are,  of  course,  not  segregated, 
either  as  to  the  Federal  personnel  employed 
there  or  as  to  members  of  the  public  who 
may  have  business  to  transact  there. 

This  situation  would  not  exist  as  to  any 
future  grants,  of  course,  in  view  of  our  pres- 
ent policy  not  to  extend  Federal  grants  for 
the  construction  of  any  portion  of  a  terminal 
building.  In  this  connection,  S.  1703  would 
amend  the  Federal  Airfsort  Act  to  relieve  the 
sponsor  of  its  obligation  to  furnish  space 
without  charge  for  housing  Government  fa- 
cilities for  air  traflRc  control,  weather  report- 
ing, and  communications.  Under  this 
amendment,  future  facilities  of  this  nature 
would  be  constructed  by  the  Government  at 
direct  Federal  expense.  If  this  legislation  is 
acted,  it  would  probably  still  be  possible  for 
such  construction  to  be  attached  to,  or  in 
the  case  of  control  towers  constructed  on 
top  of,  terminal  buildings  in  which  segrega- 
tion is  practiced.  Here  again,  however,  the 
Government  facility  would  be  owned  and 
operated  and  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
a  Federal  agency;  and  segregation  would  not 
be  practiced  in  these  areas. 

Finally,  you  have  asked  whether,  in  our 
opinion,  present  legal  and  administrative 
steps  will  be  sufficient  to  terminate  segrega- 
tion at  airports.  In  our  opinion,  these  steps 
should  be  adequate.  As  stated  above,  this 
Agency  intends  to  make  no  future  grants 
for  the  construction  of  airport  terminals  un- 
less written  assiu-ance  is  given  that  there 
will  be  no  discrimination.  This  would,  of 
course,  be  strengthened  by  the  enactment  of 
S.  1703  in  Its  present  form.  In  addition, 
existing  Judicial  decisions  are,  in  our  opinion, 
sufficient  to  persuade  the  courts  to  enjoin 
segregation  at  existing  airport  facilities  in 
actions  brought  either  by  the  United  States 
or  by  private  individuals  concerned. 
Sincerely, 

Daggett  H.  Howard, 

General   Counsel. 


3.0607     Airport    Buildings: 

3.060701  Eligibility:  In  order  to  Insure 
that  funds  made  available  under  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act  are  utilized  for  items  of  air- 
p>ort  development  required  in  the  interest  of 
safety,  it  will  hereafter  be  the  policy  of  the 
FAA  to  participate  in  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  only  those  airport  buildings  or  por- 
tions thereof  that  are  required  for  the  safety 
of  aircraft  operating  to,  from,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of.  the  airport.  Accordingly,  effec- 
tive immediately,  no  airport  buildings  will 
be  considered  eligible  items  of  airport  de- 
velopment except  those  buildings  or  portions 
of  buildings  required  to  house  the  following 
facilities; 

(a)  Flight  Service  Station   (FSSK 

(b)  Airport  Air  Traffic  Control  Quarters 
(Combined  Air  Traffic  Control  Tower  FSS) . 

(c)  Weather  B\n-eau  ( Aeronautlcally  Con- 
nected Services  i . 

(d)  Aircraft  fire  and   crash  equipment. 
The    policy   outlined   herein   is    not    to   be 

considered  applicable  to  any  projects  for 
which  an  allocation  has  been  issued  prior 
to  October  28,  1960,  the  date  of  A.P.  &  P. 
Memorandum  No.  76. 

Notwithstanding  the  above,  under  spe- 
cial circtunstances  outlined  below,  the  con- 
struction of  airport  terminal  buildings  may 
be  authorized  under  the  Federal-aid  airport 
program  upon  the  personal  approval  of  the 


Administrator.  The  constuctlon  of  airport 
terminal  buildings  will  be  considered  only 
in    those    States    having    an    unprogramed 

balance  of  State  apportionment  funds.  In 
addition.  Federal  participation  will  be  lim- 
ited to  the  public  use  facilities  of  auch 
buildings  consisting  of  public  waiting  areas, 
ticket  lobbies  (excluding  airline  space  i , 
restrooms,  baggage  claim  areas  and  circula- 
tory space  in  the  terminal  building  end 
fingers. 

Where  a  request  is  received  for  FAAP 
participation  in  the  construction  of  a  termi- 
nal building,  it  will  be  necessary  as  a  part 
of  the  programing  recommendations  to  In- 
clude a  statement  in  writing  from  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  sponsor  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  is  the  Intent  of  the  sponsor  that 
all  of  the  areas  and  facilities  in  the  airport 
buildins^s.  includina;  the  building  proposed 
for  construction,  will  be  avail;.ble  without 
regard  to  race,  creed,  or  color,  and  are  op- 
erated, and  are  intended  to  be  operated  on  a 
nonsegregated  basis.  In  addition,  the  pro- 
gram recommendation  should  include  a 
statement  from  the  region  as  to  whether 
segregation  is  practiced  in  the  airport 
buildings  and  whether  it  is  recommended 
that  the  particular  terminal  building  be  in- 
cluded in  the  approved  program.  i 

Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
Office  of  the  Administrator, 
Washington.  D.C  ,June  16.  Itpl. 
Hon.  Robert  F  Kennedy, 
The  Attorney  General, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General  Since  my  let- 
ter to  you  of  March  24.  1961,  in  which  I  ex- 
pressed my  views  on  s<:ime  of  the  aspecits  of 
legal  action  to  eliminate  racial  segregjitton 
practices  at  airports  and  particularlj  at 
Moisant  International  Airport,  at  Ne\r  Or- 
leans, La  ,  members  of  my  staff  have  met 
with  representatives  of  your  Departtnent 
several  times. 

In  the  course  of  these  discussions,  aa  1  am 
sure  you  have  been  infrrmed.  the  various 
aspects  of  the  problems  involved  have  been 
discussed  in  great  detail.  As  I  am  also  sure 
you  are  aware,  it  is  our  recommendation  that 
legal  action  be  initiated  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  at  New  Orleans  and  at  other  loca- 
tions where  segregation  is  practiced  id  air- 
port terminal  building?.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  concerned  that  the  legal  basis  for 
such  suits  by  the  Government  be  thut  which 
provides  the  best  assurance  of  a  favcsrable 
court  decision  and  ha."?  a  minimum  of  ad- 
verse Impact  on  this  Agency's  program  for 
needed  safety   improvements   at   airports 

I  believe  it  is  opportune  at  this  time  V  re- 
quest, pursuant  to  section  1007  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U  S  C.  1487), 
that  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern,  dis- 
trict of  Louisiana  at  New  Orleans  Institute 
suit  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  violfttlons 
of  section  404(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1374(b)  )  under  authority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Boynton  v 
Virginia  (364  U.S.  454),  and  on  the  further 
ground  that  practice  of  discrimination  in 
the  terminal  buildings  at  Moisant  Airport 
constitutes  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  the 
contract  between  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
New  Orleans  Aviation  Board,  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  dated  August 
29.    1957. 

I  further  request  that  the  appropriate 
U.S.  attorneys  be  Instructed  to  institute 
similar  actions  to  restrain  violations  of  sec- 
tion 404(b)  at  other  airport  locations  where 
racial  discrimination  Is  practiced  in  terminal 
facilities.  11 

Sincerely,  || 

N.  E  Halaby,  ' 
Adrninistraior. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  this 
subject  is  divided  by  the  Agency  into  a 
number  of  parts. 


First,  in  the  past  there  was  financing 
of  terminal  buildings  with  FAA  help. 
The  teiTHinal  buildincs  were  owned  by 
a  municipality,  and  the  financing  was 
not  with  direct  Federal  money,  but  in- 
stead was  a  financing  of  the  shell  rather 
than  the  restaurant  facilities  or  the  rest- 
room  facilities.  The  Agency  permitted 
the  municipality  to  build  those  facili- 
ties. Then  that  portion  was  senreuated 
The  Agency  held,  for  a  long  time,  that 
procedure  was  all  right,  that  the  Apency 
had  nothing  to  do  with  something  to 
which  it  did  not  actually  contribute 
specific  dollars  for  the  building  of  the 
particular  walls  involved. 

Now  the  Aeency  has  eotten  away  from 
that,  and  has  regulations  in  this  regard. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr. 
MoNRONEY]  was  kind  cnounh  to  say  that 
tins  action  was  partially  attributable, 
at  least,  to  the  fight  I  have  made. 

The  Agency  now  has  regulations  to 
provide  that  this  will  not  be  done,  and 
that  there  is  required  a  commitment 
that  there  will  be  no  secrreRation  when 
there  is  Federal  financing  of  the  shell. 

Madam  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  to  finance  the  air  terminals 
any  more.  Indeed,  the  bill  we  shall  pass 
today  expressly  excludes  that.  In  a 
sense,  that  is  an  academic  matter.  None- 
theless, I  think  it  is  a  great  thing.  I 
am  delighted  the  Agency  took  that  po- 
sition and  changed  the  regulations.  I 
give  it  all  credit  and  honor  for  doing 
so 

As  I  say.  that  is  a  problem  no  longer 
germane  to  the  existing  situation. 

We  move  to  the  next  situation.  Madam 
President,  which  is  that  the  Agency  it- 
self has  asked  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  institute  suits  to  desegregate  cer- 
tain airports.  Those  suits  are  pending 
in  New  Orleans.  La.,  and  in  the  city  of 
Montgomery.  Ala,  One  airport,  when 
thi-eatened  with  a  suit— at  Columbus. 
Ga. — has  already  desegregated. 

Perhaps  we  can  get  some  understand- 
ing of  why  people  like  me  are  so  exer- 
cised about  this  issue  wlien  we  consider 
the  situation  at  the  New  Orleans  Air- 
port tei'minal. 

Do  my  colleagues  know  that  the  New 
Orleans  municipality  acrrecd  by  contract 
it  would  not  have  a  segregated  airport, 
and  nonetheless  has  one?  The  Federal 
Government  is  now  starting  a  suit. 
Think  of  the  circumlocution.  Think  of 
the  injustice.  The  United  States  has  to 
start  a  suit  to  desegregate  the  New  Or- 
lean.s  Airport,  notwithstanding  the  sol- 
emn promise  and  the  written  assurance 
of  the  New  Orleans  Airport  that  it  would 
not  be  segregated. 

This  is  what  we  are  up  against,  and 
this  is  why  people  like  myself  can  some- 
times get  perhaps  more  passionate  and 
exercised  than  one  ought  to  be.  even  with 
respect  to  a  legislative  proposal. 

That  is  the  second  point.  Suits  are 
being  started  in  a  number  of  cases. 

We  come  to  point  3.  The  Agency  is 
taking  precautions  to  see  that  land  which 
may  be  used  for  airport  projects  is  not 
used  in  a  .segregated  way.  and  the 
Agency  is  taking  precautions  to  see.  also, 
that  in  respect  to  particular  structures 
which  the  FAA  will  construct  under  this 
act — like  weather  stations  and  other  sta- 
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tions —  those  structures  will  not  be  seg- 
regated. 

But  there  is  something  the  FAA  Is  not 
domg.  I  shall  read  to  the  Senate  Uie 
precise  words  on  that  score.  The  FAA  is 
not  using  the  jxjwer  it  has  under  the  bill, 
because  it  has  authority  to  help  with  re- 
spect to  all  kinds  of  runways  and  com- 
munications areas  and  weather  stations. 

Tlie  Agency  is  not  planning  to  u.se  it,s 
power  to  deny  that  kind  of  help  to  any 
airport  which  is  segregated.  Let  me  re- 
peat that.  The  Agency  is  not  planning 
to  u.se  the  money  and  the  authority  given 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill — to  pro- 
ride  assistance  for  things  other  than 
terminals,  or  the  appurtenances  of 
temiinals  used  as  terminals,  such  as 
runways,  safety  elements,  weather  ele- 
ments— to  deny  a.ssistance  to  any  airport 
on  the  ground  that  that  airport  is  seg- 
regated. 

The  reason  which  the  Agency  gives  is 
as  follows,  and  I  wish  to  read  it.  The 
letter  is  addressed  to  me: 

You  have  also  afked  whether  this  Agency 
haa  made  or  will  make  grants  under  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act  for  buildings  or  portion*  of 
buUdings  which  are  constructed  for  safety 
purjxjses  and  which  are  attached  to  or  a  part 
of  terminal  facllitlfs  which  arc  segregated 
The  aruBwer  Is  "Yes." 

I  repeat : 

The  answer  is  "Yes." 

In  short.  Madam  President,  an  airport 
operator  or  owner  who  will  get  that  kind 
of  help  will  not  be  required  to  make  a 
commitment  that  the  airport  will  not 
be  segregated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

This  may  be  sought  to  be  justified  on 
the  ground  of  safety,  but  is  there  not 
also  at  least  an  equal  obligation  to  en- 
force the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  so  that  airports  which  are  segre- 
gated will  not  be  a  part  of  cur  safety 
chain? 

Madam  President,  at  that  particular 
point  the  airport,  under  a  particular  op- 
erator, under  those  particular  conditions, 
is  not  indispensable.  It  is  useful.  It 
is  valuable.  It  is  important  to  the  com- 
munity However,  if  the  community — 
and  practically  all  the  airports  are  mu- 
nicipally owr.ed — in.sists  on  violating  the 
Federal  Constitution,  shall  we  therefore 
resolve  the  doubt  in  favor  of  the  com- 
munity rather  than  in  favor  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States'' 

We  all  know  the  practicalities  of  legis- 
lation. We  all  know  that  no  community 
could  for  a  minute  survive  if  it  deprived 
its  own  citizens  of  the  use  of  an  airport 
and  of  all  the  safety  devices  it  can  get 
from  the  Federal  Government,  simply 
because  it  wishes  to  keep  the  airport 
segregated. 

I  ask  the  Senator  to  look  at  the  his- 
tory. When  the  law  provides,  or  a  court 
rules,  after  a  great  deal  of  fighting,  that 
schools  must  be  descpresated,  they  arc 
desegregated.  When  the  "sit-ins"  make 
those  involved  desegregate  lunchrooms, 
they  do  so.  The  social  order  has  not 
collapsed.     It  will  not  collapse.     On  the 
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contrary,  as  we  all  know,  this  Is  what 
the  future  must  hold.  It  cannot  be 
changed.  All  we  are  doing  now  is  per- 
mittiiig  a  Federal  agency  not  to  enforce 
the  law  merely  because  we  have  not  the 
strength,  courage,  determination,  and 
conviction  to  say  to  the  Agency  that 
the  law  must  be  enforced.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  did  so. 
That  is  my  ca.se. 

Mr  PASTOR  E  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  vield? 
Mr  J.^VTTS  I  yield 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  comrratulate  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  eloquent  and  brilliant  presenta- 
tion. I  atiree  with  him  implicitly,  and 
I  desire  to  a.s.sociate  myself  with  every- 
thing he  has  said  today. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who  is 
an  extraordinarily  able  lawyer.  I  could 
not  hope  for  any  help  and  support  which 
would  be  more  inTuential  and  more 
gratifying  to  me  than  that  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland 

Mr  MAGNUSON      Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 
Mr.    MAGNUSON.     Did    the   Senator 
say  that   the  ICC  was  bee  inning   to  do 
some  of  the  thinrr.s  suggested? 

Mr.  JAVITS  It  is  I  have  given  it 
credit.  It  is  holdine  hearings.  It  will 
bring  some  criminal  prosecutions  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
RrNTEY]  has  done  for  my.sclf  and  my  col- 
league (Mr  Kt.^TI^■Gl  a  real  favor  that 
we  appreciate.  I  am  not  berating  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  He  is  as  much 
a  humanitarian  as  I  am.  I  do  not  ar- 
rogate the  virtues  to  myself. 

It  is  only  when  we  fight  verv-  hard  for 
these  thin::rs.  as  we  have  becun  to  do 
with  respect  to  the  desegregation  of  air- 
ports, that  something  happens.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  !Mr.  DouglasI  re- 
ferred to  the  f:lacial  mountain  of  indif- 
ference. We  see  it  even  when  the  law 
IS  with  us.  as  it  is  with  respect  to  the 
airports 

The  southern  railroad  terminals  must 
be  desegregated  There  is  no  way  out  of 
it.  There  is  a  progressive  move  toward 
that  end.  I  should  like  to  see  the  same 
march  of  progress  go  into  the  airports 
as  well,  and  not  depend  upon  selective 
individual  ."^uits  for  each  airport  in  an 
injunction  case,  which  seems  to  be  the 
present  course.  The  law  is  clear  with 
respect  to  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  m.yself  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the 
forceful  speech  and  factual  presentation 
of  the  law  and  other  statements  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 
I  wish  again  to  assure  the  Senate  that 
no  .segregated  facilities  can  be  built  un- 
der the  bill  that  is  now  before  the 
Senate. 

In  the  first  place,  no  Federal  funds 
will  be  available  under  this  bill  for  con- 
struction of  any  terminal  facilities,  ex- 
cept those  directly  related  to  safety,  and 
the  latter  type  of  facilities  are  not  in- 
volved m  the  segregation  problem. 

Thus,  a  building  may  be  constructed 
in  the  center  of  an  airport  as  a  control 


tower.  Control  towers  at  one  time  were 
built  as  a  part  of  the  terminal  buildings 
themselves.  But  more  adequate  air 
traflBc  control  has  required  their  con- 
struction elsewhere.  Radar  rooms  may 
be  either  within  or  without  the  terminal 
buildings,  but  for  the  most  part  I  ven- 
ture the  assertion  that  even  those  which 
are  connected  with  the  terminal  build- 
insz  itself  would  have  an  absolute  no-ad- 
mittance prohibition  on  such  rooms  for 
anyone  excepting  authorized  personnel. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  radar  rooms 
and  air  traffic  control  rooms  permit  no 
visitors,  so  they  could  not  be  involved. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  such  parts 
of  the  terminals  the  FAA  has  made 
great  progress  m  bringing  many  fine 
colored  people  into  the  expertise  of  air 
traflSc  control  and  radar  work.  Such  ac- 
tion has  been  the  result  in  part,  I  think, 
of  the  efforts  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  and  many  from  areas 
farther  south  who  have  insisted  that 
jobs  be  given  commensurate  with  ability, 
regardless  of  color. 

As  the  Senator  is  aware,  there  is  al- 
ready a  requirement  in  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  that  sponsors  undertake  as  a 
condition  for  Federal  assistance  to  oper- 
ate the  facilities  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis.     Section  11  states: 

As  a  condition  precedent  to  his  approval  of 
a  project  under  this  act,  the  Administrator 
shall  receive  assurances  in  UTltlng,  satisfac- 
tory to  him.  that  (li  the  airport  to  which 
the  project  relates  will  be  available  for  pub- 
lic use  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms  and 
without  unjust  discrimination. 

A.S  the  Senator  also  knows,  the  Agency 
has  already  taken  legal  steps  to  enforce 
such  undertakings. 

F\irthermore,  even  under  existing  law 
permitting  participation  in  terminal  con- 
struction the  Agency  has  refused  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  cost  in  any  segregated 
facilities. 

So  I  feel  that  we  arc  making  progress. 
A  complete  job  has  not  yet  been  done. 
But  the  Senator  from  New  York  will  find 
les>  segregation  of  facilities  in  the  na- 
tionwide aviation  system  than  he  will 
find  in  rail  or  bus  service.  At  least  that 
is  a  step  forward  to  which  we  can  point 
with  pride.  Far  less  segregation  exists 
in  respect  to  air  transportation  than  in 
respect  to  the  other  forms  of  public 
transportation.  There  is  more  work  to 
bo  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Madam  President, 
I  have  nothing  further  to  add. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  8102. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  fH.R. 
8102'  to  amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
so  as  to  extend  the  time  for  making 
grants  under  the  provisions  of  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(HR  8102'  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port  Act   so  as  to  extend   the  time   for 
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making  grants  under  the  provisions  of 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  all  language  after  the  en- 
acting clause  in  H.R.  8102  be  stricken 
and  that  the  language  of  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  1703),  "to  amend  the  Federal 
Airport  Act  so  as  to  extend  the  time  for 
making  grants  imder  the  provisions  of 
such  Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended,"  be  substituted  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  I 
have  heard  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
with  the  deepest  interest.  I  point  out 
that  what  he  has  said  is  completely  con- 
sistent with  the  case  which  I  have  made. 
Certainly  so  far  as  concerns  any  struc- 
ture which  houses  safety  facilities  or 
airport  operational  facilities  to  which 
the  FAA  contributes,  there  will  be  no 
discrimination  or  segregation.  I  am  sat- 
isfied as  to  that  point.  That  is  not  any 
part  of  what  I  charge.  What  I  charge 
is  that  the  money  that  is  proposed  to 
be  used  for  that  type  of  facility,  which 
is  important  to  any  municipality — some- 
thing which  all  municipalities  want,  as 
is  clear  from  the  votes  in  the  Senate  on 
the  substantive  aspects  of  the  bill — 
will  be  extended  to  airports  which  are 
segregated. 

I  point  out  that  the  Agency  has  chosen 
the  longest,  not  the  shortest,  way  around 
in  making  requests  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  institute  injunction  suits,  when 
by  the  mere  cutting  off  of  money  we 
could  bring  about  desegregation  of  all 
airports  which  are  now  segregated  with 
practically  no  exceptions.  If  such  pro- 
cedure is  within  the  Federal  purview— 
and  it  is  within  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  agen- 
cies and  the  President — the  power  should 
be  exercised  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution,  and  we  should  not  give 
support  to  efforts  to  delay  the  day  when 
millions  of  Americans  enjoy  its  full  bene- 
fits. 

In  the  Boynton  case  the  terms  of  the 
law  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  in 
the  Aviation  Act.  In  the  Boynton  case 
the  Court  made  crystal  clear  that  who- 
ever operates  segregated  facilities,  if 
they  are  a  part  of  the  general  scheme  of 
transportation  which  is  involved,  can 
be  reached  by  the  action  of  the  courts 
and  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  these 
laws. 

So,  Madam  President.  I  end  as  I  began, 
with  a  plea  to  the  President  and  to  these 
agencies  to  take  action  to  eliminate,  not 
after  years  and  through  a  great  many 
suits,  but  right  now.  or  almost  right  now, 
segregation  in  airports  which  get  any 
Federal  help  at  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  8102)   was  passed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  Senate  bill  1703  will  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Madam  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment,  ask 
a  conference  with  the  Hou.se  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding   OfiBcer    appointed    Mr     Mag- 

NUSON,    Mr.    MONRONEY,    Mr.     Smathers. 

Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Schoeppel  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  , 
I 


THE    COMMUNITY    HEALTH    SERV- 
ICES AND  FACILITIES  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President.  I  am 
gratified  that  the  Community  Health 
Services  and  Facilities  Act  of  1961  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  today.  I  Tas  a 
sponsor  of  one  of  the  bills  which  entered 
into  this  same  effort  and  dated  from  my 
sponsorship  of  my  bill  in  the  previous 
administration  when  it  was  administra- 
tion policy  under  President  Eisenhower 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment which  I  have  prepared  on  the  sub- 
ject be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
PKjint.  ■<' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Sen.\tob  Javits 
Mr  President.  I  rise  to  express  my  satis- 
faction over  the  passage  of  the  Community 
Health  Services  and  Facilities  Act  of  1961 
which  is  designed  to  help  the  States  and 
localities  improve  health  services  outside 
the  hospital.  This  assistance  in  new  nurs- 
ing home  construction  and  expanded  home 
care  services  is  very  much  needed  Bqually 
essential  is  the  encouragement  provided  In 
this  bill  for  the  training  of  State  and  local 
public  health  personnel  and  the  grantJ?  to 
aid  public  health  schools. 

Early  in  the  session  I  Introduced  a  bill 
which  carried  the  same  purport  as  this  one. 
the  Health  Facilities  and  Training  Act  of 
1961.  which  was  prepared  at  the  instance  of 
Arthur  Flemmlng,  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Elsenhower  Both  of  these 
bills  are  precise  steps  In  the  direction  of 
meeting  the  needs  for  more  health  facilities 
and  more  professional  personnel  The  grow- 
ing recognition  of  our  need  was  made  etldent 
in  a  report  entitled  "Physicians  for  a  Grow- 
ing America,"  Issued  in  October  1959  by  the 
Surgeon  General's  Consultant  Group  on 
Medical  Education,  which  calls  for  a  (1  bil- 
lion program  over  a  10-year  period  to  ex- 
pand and  extend  our  country's  medical 
facilities. 

We  ought  to  be  training  many  more  doc- 
tors, more  nurses,  more  public  health  spe- 
cialists to  meet  the  needs  of  our  expanding 
population.  We  should  be  in  a  position  also 
to  take  off  some  of  the  crushing  burden  now 
placed  on  our  hospitals  by  providing  the 
trained  personnel  and  the  expanded  facili- 
ties necessary  to  care  for  our  chronically  ill 
and  oth«r  unhospitalized  cases 

The  rich  beneflta  that  the  health,  medical, 
and  related  sciences  can  provide  toward  a 
better  life  should  be  made  available  to  all 
our   people   who   need    them   irrespective   of 


their  economic  position.  And  we  should  be 
mindful,  too.  of  the  Impact  which  American 
medicine  can  make  in  other  lands  to  help 
build  the  strength  and  well-being  of  the  free 
world  Medicine  has  no  geographic  bound- 
aries and  I  hope  the  day  will  soon  be  here 
that  sees  us  embark  on  a  worldwide  crusade 
against  sickness  and  disease 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr  JAVITS  Madam  President,  next 
week  we  will  deal  with  the  matter  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  There  has  been 
no  more  tragic  failure  of  Executive  lead- 
eiship  or  sreater  letrislative  problems  iii 
this  Chamber,  that  we  have  seen  in  a 
long  time,  than  what  took  place  here  in 
the  collapse  of  this  preat  effort  in  behalf 
of  Federal  aid  to  education,  so  vital  to 
our  defense 

I  am  gratified  by  one  thing.  I  have 
strongly  opposed,  and  continue  to  op- 
pcse.  aid  to  federally  impacted  school 
districts,  about  which  so  many  efforts 
have  been  made  here,  unless  it  contains 
at  least  a  1-year  extension  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  I  have 
a  printed  amendment  to  S.  2393,  the  im- 
pacted areas  school  bill  to  that  effect. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  at  long  last 
opinion  IS  rallying  in  the  country  to  the 
fact  that  we  cannot,  that  we  dare  not. 
extend  aid  to  impacted  areas  with- 
out attaching  to  such  legislation,  at  the 
veiT  lea.st,  a  1-ycar  extension  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  includ- 
ing college  housing  loans,  fellowships, 
and  other  programs  directly  related  to 
the  defense  of  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  New  York  Times 
today  entitled  "School  Aid  Debacle"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  Lo  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows . 

School  Aid  Debacle 

Satisfactory  Federal  aid  to  the  public 
schools,  although  solemnly  promised  In  both 
the  Republican  and  E)emocratlc  Party  plat- 
forms and  labeled  with  highest  priority  by 
the  Kennedy  administration,  has  been  killed 
beyond  hope  for  revival  in  this  session  of 
Congress  This  is  the  tragic  end  to  a  chapter 
of  legislative  irresponsibility  and  inept  Ex- 
ecutive leadership 

Inevitably,  the  postmortems  will  allocate 
the  blame  to  everyone's  political  advantage 
The  fact  is  that  the  blame  must  be  shared 
across  party  boundaries  The  bipartisan 
antlaid  coalition,  of  course,  did  Its  best  to 
exploit  every  extr.meous  controversy.  The 
parochial  school  issue  was  welcomed  by  tho^e 
who  gladly  use  any  means  to  obstruct  aid 
to   public   education. 

But  much  of  the  burden  of  the  defeat  re- 
mains on  those  who  mismanaged  the  meas- 
ure. Inept  behind-the-scenes  talk  of  com- 
promise particularly  the  offer  to  use  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  as  a  vehicle  for 
back-door  aid  lo  nonpublic  schools,  consoli- 
dated the  opfxjsition  and  disheartened  sup- 
porters. The  bill  that  was  held  captive  in  the 
Rules  Committee  was  sound  It  was  worth  a 
far  grenter  effort  for  rescue  It  needed  the 
urgency  of  pressure  from  the  White  Hou.se 
and  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare:  instead  it  received  offers  of  soft 
compromise. 

When  the  inadequate  hybrid  measure  was 
finally  brought  to  the  floor  under  the  Cal- 
endar Wednesday  procedure  It  lost  even  the 
support   of   some   honest    advocates   of   Fed- 
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eral  aid.  The  totally  new  bill,  based  on  a 
distribution  formula  different  from  earlier 
measures,  had  to  be  voted  on  within  1  day. 
without  proper  study  or  debate.  This  leaves 
room  for  stusplclon  that  some  of  those  who 
adopted  this  dubious  procedure  were  more 
Interested  In  going  through  the  motions  and 
clearing  themselves  of  responsibility  than  In 
having  school  aid  enacted. 

There  remains,  however,  another  Issue  of 
overriding  importance.  As  a  result  of  the 
political  horse  trading,  extension  of  the  vital 
National  E>efense  Education  Act  has  not  yet 
been  voted  Without  such  extension  the 
colleges  will  not  be  able  to  offer  loans  to 
this  year's  high  school  seniors.  Nor  will 
academic  Institutions  be  able  to  plan  ef- 
fective science,  mathematics,  language,  and 
fellowship  programs,  with  any  assurance  of 
continuity.  Enough  damage  has  already 
been  doiie  through  the  failure  to  enact  pub- 
lic school  aid;  It  must  not  be  compounded 
by  failure  to  extend  the  entire  National  De- 
fei'ise  Education  Act  before  Congress  ad- 
journs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  listened 
with  attention  to  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Seiiator  from  New  York 
about  the  education  bill.  I  believe  he 
said  something  to  the  effect  that  some- 
body should  be  ashamed  for  the  little 
we  have  done  m  this  Chamber  with  re- 
spect to  that  subject 

I  believe  the  Senate  can  take  great 
credit  for  what  it  has  done  in  the  field 
of  education  It  has  passed  the  general 
aid  to  education  bill  It  has  reported 
from  committee  a  bill  having  to  do  with 
extension  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  and  another  bill  having  to 
do  with  aid  to  impacted  areas.  A.ssur- 
ances  have  been  given  that  both  of  these 
bills  will  be  brought  up  before  Uie  Sen- 
ate adjourns. 

So  I  believe  Senators — Democratic  and 
Republican  alike — can  take  great  credit 
for  what  has  been  accomplished. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  believe  we  have  gone 
into  this  l)efore.  I  have  always  given 
credit  to  the  Senator  from  Montana.  I 
have  already  said  that  the  Senate  has 
done  very  creditable  work.  The  New 
York  Times  editorial  makes  that  ver>' 
clear.  I  am  not  complaining  about  the 
Senator's  leadership. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  credit  should 
go  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Hill  I ,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  who,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  devoted  Ions 
hours  to  these  measures.  'Wc  have  tried 
to  do  our  part  to  live  up  to  our  respon- 
sibility on  this  side  of  the  aisle  with  the 
a:d  of  $.omc  of  our  Republican  colleagues 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  thoroughly  aeree  with 
the  role  played  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  i  Mr.  Morse  1 .  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Montana  is  in  a  position 
to  ai^swer  as  to  the  intention  of  adding 
a  1-ycar  extension  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  to  the  impacU'd 
areas  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  suppcst 
that  the  Senator  take  that  up  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  will  be  guided 
to  a  large  extent  by  what  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  the  members  of  his 
committee  want  done. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 


ULTIMATE  IN    AUTHORITARIANISM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  RrcoRo.  an 
editorial,  "LHtimate  in  Authoritarian- 
i.sm.  '  which  apF>eared  in  the  July  19, 
1961.  issue  of  the  Daily  Republican  Times, 
Ottawa.  111. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ultimate    in    Authoritarianism 

Few  have  heard  about  it — but  legislation 
is  being  considered  by  Congress  which  can 
have  a  profound  effect  on  the  public  health. 

One  of  the  bill's  major  provisions  would 
prohibit  the  patenting  of  many  pharmaceu- 
tical products  unless  the  newly  discovered 
compound  could  be  proven  significantly  more 
effective  than  all  chemically  related  drugs 
already  on  the  market  In  other  words. 
j>rii-.jnK  th.it  a  cug  is  safe  and  gjod  would 
no  longer  be  enough.  A  Governmeiit  agency 
would  ha\e  to  agree  that  It  was  better 

If  this  sound.e  plausible  to  you  think  again. 
A  preparation  which  is  effective  with  one 
patient  may  fall  entirely  with  mother. 
Only  the  practicing  physician  is  competent 
to  decide  which  particular  drug  is  best  in 
any  given  ca.se.  Praients.  after  ail,  are  in- 
dividuals. With  individual  idlosyncracies. 
And,  as  the  o'.d  saying  has  It,  one  man's  meat 
mr>.y  be  another  man's  jxilson. 

Moreover,  authoritarian  bodies — and  any 
Government  agency  with  the  power  to  de- 
cide which  of  a  group  of  related  drugs  Is 
best  mu."-!  be  authoritarian — often  have  been 
guardians  of  ortlicxloxy  rather  than  cham- 
pions of  progress  In  the  past,  medical  ex- 
jiprts  rejected  Jenner's  smalipox  vaccine. 
rasteur's  anthrax  vaccine.  Lister's  theory  of 
antisepsis  and  Semmelweis'  discovery  of  the 
cause  of  childbed  fever  All  of  these  in- 
novations have  proven  to  be  milestones  in 
medical  history. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  amount  to 
a  roadblock  in  the  way  of  pharmaceutical 
development 


KHRUSHCHEV  OR  THE  NEW  XERXES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President, 
current  issue  of  the  Helenic  Review  of 
New  York  City  contains  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Nikita  Khrushchev  or  the  New- 
Xerxes,  tlie  Acropolis,  Berlin,  and  Be- 
yond." I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  ^-.-inted  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

KlKH-A    KfiRt'SHCHEV    OR    THI    NEW    XeHXES — 

THE   Acropolis,    Bfrlin,    and    Bktond 
(By    P.    B     Peclarisi 

It  was  on  September  17  of  the  year  480  B  C 
that  the  great  King  of  Persia.  Xerxes,  ordered 
his  men  to  storm  the  Acropolis  of  Athens 
and  burn  it  down.  After  a  resrlute  resistance 
of  2  weeks,  the  Athenian  garrison  gave  up 
and  the  Persian  soldiers  plundered  and  de- 
stroyed the  temples.  Herodotus,  called  the 
Father  of  History,  tells  us  that  on  the 
Acropolis  was  the  temple  of  Erechtheus.  the 
"earthborn,"  which  contained  an  olive  tree 
and  a  salt  water  pool. 

"Tlie  tale  gops  anione  the  Athenians." 
says  Herodotus,  "that  the  tree  and  the  pool 
were  placed  there  as  witnesses  by  Poseidon 
and  Athena,  when  they  had  their  conten- 
tion about  the  country.  Now  this  olive  tree 
had  been  burnt  with  the  rest  of  the  temple 
when  the  barbarians  took  the  place.  But 
when  the  Athenians,  whom  the  King 
( Xerxes )   had  commanded  to  offer  sacrifice. 


went  tip  Into  the  temple  for  this  purpose, 
they  found  a  fresh  shoot,  l^  feet  In  length, 

thrown  out  from  the  old  trunk." 

By  some  odd  coincidence.  It  was  In  Sep- 
tember of  1687  that  the  second  desecration  of 
the  Acropolis  took  place,  when  the  Doge  of 
■Venice,  Francisco  Moroslnl,  during  a  siege 
of  Athens,  bombed,  and  partially  destroyed 
the  Parthenon,  •which  was  transformed  by 
the  Turks  to  a  j>owder  magazine. 

It  is  now  a  modern  Asiatic  despot.  Nlklta 
Khrushchev,  who  threatens  to  repeat  what 
Xerxes  did  2.000  years  ago.  In  a  speech  to 
the  world,  he  boasted  having  warned  the 
Greek  Ambassador  In  Moscow,  who  expressed 
doubts  that  he.  Khrushchev,  would  ever 
order  "atomic  bombs  to  be  dropped  on  the 
Acropolis  and  other  historical  monumenta 
of  Greece."  that  "I  should  without  wavering 
give  my  military  men  the  order  to  come 
down  on  the  military  bases  of  the  North 
Atlantic  bloc,  which  are  situated  in  Greece, 
and  they  naturally  would  not  spare  the  olive 
groves  nor  the  Acropolis,  because  bombs  do 
net  differentiate." 

THE  CHEEK  ANSWER  IS  "NO" 

Master-propagandist  Nikita  Khrushchev, 
by  making  this  cynical  remark,  might  have 
expected  either  to  terrorize  the  Greeks  or  to 
help  his  rriends.  the  ConiinunLsts  and  other 
leftisu  in  Greece,  to  Improve  their  shaky 
positions  In  the  forthcoming  general  elec- 
tions But  this  time  Mr.  Khrushchev  com- 
mitted a  ;;erlou8  blunder,  thus  proving  his 
complete  ignorance  of  Greek  character.  How 
mistaken  this  new  Xerxes  is  was  shown  by 
the  reaction  which  his  words  have  produced 
In  Greece  Prime  Minister  Caramanlls,  In 
a  fierce  reply,  worthy  of  Greece's  glorious 
pR.=t  said 

"If  the  Soviet  Premier  hopes,  by  this  gra- 
tuitous behavior,  to  intimidate  the  Greek 
people  and  give  encouragement  to  the  ex- 
treme left,  he  may  as  well  know  that  the 
contrary  will  be  the  result.  It  may  be  In 
Mr  Khrushchev's  power,  as  he  says,  to  de- 
stroy the  Acropolis.  'What  he  cannot  do. 
however,  is  to  destroy  the  Ideals  of  which 
the  Acropolis  Is  the  symbol.  Ideals  whose 
power  is  greater  than  that  of  any  missile." 

Mr.  Khrushchev  did  his  fellow  travelers  in 
Greece  a  great  disservice  with  his  Ill-tempered 
remark  Never  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  were  the  Greeks  as  united  as  they  are 
today  in  the  face  of  the  omninous  plans  of 
the  Soviets  and  their  vassaLs  in  the  Balkans, 
History  reF>eats  Itself.  The  Greek  nation, 
represented  by  its  Government  and  the  na- 
tional opposition  leaders,  gave  the  Soviet 
Premier  ttie  one  answer  the  Greeks  used  to 
give  to  all  Invaders  and  conquerors:  A  firm 
and  unequivocal  "no."  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev, drunk  with  the  sweet  taste  of  his 
successes  in  out-of -space  exploration,  xn  the 
field  of  military  aviation,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  superbombs  capable  of  killing 
millions  of  people,  overlooked  some  very  so- 
bering and  inescapable  truths.  His  Marxist- 
Leninist  fanaticism  does  not  aUow  him  to 
recognize  clearly  that  freemen  in  Greece,  in 
Berlin,  or  elsewhere,  do  not  fear  his  threats 
because  the  freedom  they  are  enjoying  is  the 
fruit  of  a  long  and  bloody  struggle  against 
tyranny  and  oppression,  which  began  in  the 
sliadow  of  the  Acropolis. 

so\Trrr  premieb's  wrong  ideas 

The  Acropolis  Is  a  symbol  of  the  free 
world,  as  In  Berlin,  which  Mr.  Khrushchev 
thinks  is  not  worth  fighting  for  He  seems  to 
believe  that  the  'Western  nations  are  deca- 
dent and  will  never  go  to  war  to  defend  Ber- 
lin. He  brushes  aside  all  legal  arguments 
and  threatens  to  destroy  millions  of  people 
if  he  does  not  get  what  be  wants,  under  the 
terms  he  sets  forth.  He  Introduces  big- 
scaie  blackxnaU  and  extortion  as  a  legitimate 
form  of  "diplomacy."  He  speaks  of  peace 
and  means  war.  he  heralds  coexistence  and 
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translates  it  as  domination,  he  degrades 
capitalism,  and  looks  forward  to  surpassing 
it. 

However,  Mr.  Khrushchev,  when  he  pulls 
the  strings  to  Intensify  the  Berlin  crisis, 
should  bear  In  mind  that  his  troops  are 
today  in  Berlin  because  his  Western  Allies 
of  World  War  II  allowed  them  to  take  the 
capital  of  the  German  Reich.  He  knows 
very  well  that  in  April-May  1945  the  Amer- 
ican. British.  French,  and  other  Allied 
armies  were  about  to  occupy  all  of  Germany 
before  the  Red  Army  was  ready  to  launch 
its  offensive  from  the  east.  Documented 
history  makes  clear  that  the  German  gen- 
eral staff  had  given  strict  orders  for  a  regular 
retreat  in  the  west  and  fierce  resistance  in 
the  east.  Only  the  Yalta  agreements  in- 
duced General  Eisenhower  to  stop  the  march 
on  Berlin  and  acquiesce  to  the  occupation 
of  the  eastern  part  of  Germany  by  the 
Soviets. 

THE  world's  e.xpectations 
That  the  situation  in  Berlin  is  an  abnor- 
mal one  is  a  fact  that  is  recognized  by  the 
West.  Nevertheless,  no  unilateral  action  can 
lead  to  a  solution  of  the  problem.  On  the 
contrary,  unilateral  measures  are  bound  to 
bring  about  a  dangerous  deterioration.  The 
stakes  in  Berlin  are  great  for  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev as  they  are  for  the  Western  Allies 
and  the  West  Berllners.  However,  as  long 
as  this  "strange  sequence  of  television  di- 
plomacy" continues,  the  chances  of  a  settle- 
ment are  growing  dimmer  daily.  The  Berlin 
problem  should  be  taken  out  of  the  context 
of  prestige  considerations.  Both  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  West  should  work  out 
concrete  proposals  to  be  tabled  as  a  basis 
for  negotiations  at  a  conference,  which 
should  possibly  deal  with  the  German  prob- 
lem as  a  whole. 

The  East  Germans  acknowledged  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  their  regime  by  closing  the  access 
of  West  Berlin  to  their  people.  Undoubt- 
edly, this  is  a  very  heavy  blow  to  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev who  wants  the  world  to  recognize 
this  unpopular  regime  as  the  legal  govern- 
ment of  the  16  million  Germans  who  live 
in  the  Soviet  occupation  zone.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  prestige  the  Soviet  leader 
is  on  the  defensive,  a  fact  that  makes  things 
more  complicated  and  delicate,  when  one 
understands  the  character  of  the  Soviet 
Premier. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  West  seems  not  to 
know  what  to  do  in  the  face  of  the  present 
crisis.  Routine  protests  to  the  effect  that 
the  restrictive  measures  of  the  so-called  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic  are  a  violation  of 
solemn  agreements  and  token  military 
demonstrations  by  the  West  against  East 
Germany  though  inescapable,  certainly  do 
not  represent  constructive  action  aimed  at 
reducing  the  existing  tensions  and  quieting 
down  high-running  emotions. 

World  public  opinion  today  demands  more 
from  the  leaders  of  the  West  as  well  as  from 
Mr.  Khrushchev.  It  is  still  time  for  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  Chairman  Khrushchev  to 
review  and  scrutinize  their  respective  posi- 
tions before  things  get  out  of  hand.  Tlicre 
is  sufficient  room  for  maneuvering  on  both 
sides  since  not  all  roads  to  an  honest  com- 
promise have  been  explored  in  depth.  What 
seems  to  be  urgent  at  this  crucial  hour  Is 
restraint  in  oral  assessments  of  the  situation 
and  in  tough  statements,  both  in  Washing- 
ton and  Moscow.  Secret  diplomacy  might 
not  only  be  useful,  but  also  necessary  and 
fruitful  under  the  circumstances.  As  long 
as  world  leaders  are  standing  and  talking 
under  the  glare  of  television  lights  there  is 
no  Justified  hope  for  an  improvement. 

The  frail  tree  of  the  uneasy  i>eace  the 
world  lives  in  need  not  be  destroyed  like  the 
olive  tree  on  the  Acropolis.  To  believe  Herod- 
otus, the  trunk  of  the  burnt  tree  produced 
green  shootfi,  thus  announcing  to  the  world 
the    renaissance   of    the   temporarily    fallen 


Hellenic  civilization.     But  modern  u-eapons 

of  annihilation  will  scarcely  lea\e  any  spark 
of  life  on  earth. 


EXPENDITURE  FOR  RESEARCH,  DE- 
VELOPMENT, AND  DESIGN  EX- 
PENSES UNDER  THE  MERCHANT 
MARINE  ACT  OF  1936 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No  176,  Sen- 
ate bill  1185. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  i  S. 
11851  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  in  order  to  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure from  certain  capital  reserve 
funds  of  certain  amounts  for  research, 
development,  and  design  expen.sep. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreein.g  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  with  amendments, 
on  page  1.  line  7,  after  the  word  'con- 
sent," to  insert  "and  upon  teiTns  and  con- 
ditions which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe  to  give 
priority  to  the  foregoing  purposes  of  the 
fund  <and  with  respect  to  any  transfer 
of  funds  from  the  special  reserve  fund, 
to  give  priority  to  the  purposes  of  that 
fund  I  and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  act, ',  and  on  page  2.  after  line  5.  to 
insert: 

The  contractor  may  also  make  dlBburse- 
ments  from  the  capital  reserve  fund  \  1 1  for 
the  purchase  of  cargo  containers,  delivered 
after  June  30.  1959.  of  a  type  approved  by 
the  Administrator  for  use  in  connection  with 
any  of  the  contractor's  subsidized  vessels. 
(2)  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  any 
indebtedness  incurred  for  such  containers, 
or  (3)  to  reimburse  the  contractor's  general 
funds  for  expenditures  for  such  purchases  or 
payments.  Such  cargo  conuUners  to  the  ex- 
tent paid  for  out  of  the  capital  reserve  fund 
shall  be  treated  as  vessels  for  the  purpose  of 
deposits  and  withdrawals  from  the  capital 
reserve  fund  under  this  section  607.  and  the 
regulations  and  closing  agreements  relating 
thereto,  except  that  the  depreciation  on  such 
cargo  containers  shall  be  biised  upon  the  life 
expectancy  used  for  such  contalnera  in  the 
determination  of  "net  earnings  "  under  para- 
graph (d|  (1)  of  this  section  607, 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ayid'  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tbat  the 
last  sentence  of  section  607(b)  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936  (  46  US  C  1 177(  b  )  )  i.s 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following 
"and  may  also  pay  from  such  fund,  with  such 
consent  and  upon  terms  and  conditions 
which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe  to  give  priority  to  the 
foregoing  purposes  of  the  fund  (and  with 
respect  to  any  transfer  of  funds  from  the 
special  reserve  fund,  to  give  priority  to  the 
purposes  of  that  fund)  and  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  amounts  contributed 
toward  research,  development,  and  design 
expenses  incident  to  new  and  advanced  ship 
design  machinery  and  equipment  ". 

"The  contractor  may  al.so  make  dlaburse- 
ments  from  the  capital  reserve  fund   ( 1 )   for 
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the  purchase  of  cargo  containers  delivered 
after  June  30.  1959.  of  a  type  approved  by 
the  Administrator  for  use  in  connection  with 
any  of  the  contractor's  subsidized  vessels. 
(2)  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  any 
Indebtedness  Incurred  for  such  containers. 
or  (3)  to  reimburse  the  contractor's  general 
funds  for  expenditures  for  such  purchases  or 
payments.  Such  cargo  containers  to  the  ex- 
tent paid  for  out  of  the  capital  reser\e  fund 
shall  be  treated  as  vessels  for  the  purpose 
of  deposits  and  withdrawals  from  the  capital 
reserve  fund  under  this  section  607.  and  the 
regulations  and  closing  agreements  relating 
thereto,  except  that  the  depreciation  on  such 
cargo  containers  shall  be  based  upon  the 
life  expectancy  used  for  such  containers  in 
the  determination  of  "net  earnings'  under 
paragraph    (d)(1)    of   this  section  607" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Madam  President. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Senate,  after 
di.scussing  the  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  to  take  up  the 
bills  reported  by  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee in  the  order  m  which  they  appear 
on  the  calendar  After  Calendar  No.  176 
is  disposed  of.  it  will  be  followed  by  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Nos.  177.  233.  324, 
463.  548  and  643. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  The  Committee  on 
Commerce  has  reported  the  pending  bill 
to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Art  in 
order  to  authorize  the  expenditure  from 
certain  capital  reserve  funds  of  certain 
amounts  for  research,  development,  and 
design  expenses.  The  bill  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  committee.  It  i.s 
one  of  the  really  for'ward  looking  biU.s 
which  we  have  reported,  to  help  an  in- 
dustry and  to  heip  the  Government  and 
to  help  the  American  people  in  this 
field. 

I  point  out  that  under  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  vessel 
operators  holding  operating-differential 
subsidy  contracts  are  required  to  estab- 
lish a  capital  reserve  fund,  in  which  must 
be  deposited  an  amount  equal  to  the 
annual  depreciation  on  their  subsidized 
vessels,  the  proceeds  of  sale  or  other 
disposition  of  any  subsidized  vessels,  all 
indemnities  and  insurance  from  loss  of 
vessels,  and  such  additional  profit  from 
operations  of  subsidized  vessels  as  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  insure  adequacy  of  the  fund 

A  special  reserve  fund  also  must  be  set 
up  to  take  care  of  any  operating  losses 
and  subsidy  recapture.  Into  this  fund 
must  go  all  annual  profits  in  excess  of 
10  percent  of  capital  nece.ssarily  em- 
ployed. 

At  the  present  time,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  there  is  no  authoriza- 
tion to  u-se  any  of  these  funds  which  are 
lying  there  imused. 

The  committee  and  the  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  it  felt  that  with  the 
highly  competitive  situation  in  ocean 
transportation,  it  was  highly  important 
that  the  United  States  remain  in  the 
forefront  of  vessel  design.  Heretofore 
the  law  has  not  i>ermitted  the  fund 
to  be  used  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
Government  has  not  seen  fit  to  appro- 
priate money  directly  for  as  much  re- 
search as  should  be  made  in  order  to  keep 
pace 

The  proposed  legislation  before  the 
Senate,  S  1185.  permits  such  steamship 
operators  to  use  their  own  reserve  funds 
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for  that  purpo.se  It  applies  to  con- 
tainers delivered  after  June  30.  1959.  the 
date  marking  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
tainer programs  of  these  lines 

The  proiX).sed  legislation  is  not  retro- 
active in  any  sense  which  would  affect 
Government  funds  or  expenditures  The 
provision  simply  permits  the  operators 
to  pay  for  this  capital  equipment  from 
their  own  reserve  funds  without  any  ex- 
pense to  the  United  States  Everyone 
agrees  that  it  is  appropriate  that  the.se 
funds  be  available  for  this  purpose. 

An  amendment  is  suggested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  itself  which  I 
shall  present  to  the  bill,  and  which  will 
cover  containers 

The  bill  will  allow  the  operators  to 
borrow  from  the  reserve  funds  for  this 
kind  of  research 

The  amendment  request^'d  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  would  assure  juris- 
diction over  the  expenditure  of  funds 
for  containers  to  prevent  undue  deple- 
tion of  reserve  funds  for  ve.s&el  replace- 
ment 

The  amendment  I  send  to  the  desk  was 
made  to  apply  to  the  House  bill,  which 
i.«;  al.so  on  the  calendar 

This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
bill. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.senl  to  have  printed  at  this  point  ui 
the  Record  that  portion  of  the  report 
which  includes  an  explanation  of  the 
technical  amendment  to  the  bill  and  the 
letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  who  urges  the  passage 
of  the  bill;  a  statement  by  me  with  re- 
spect to  the  bill:  and  a  letter  to  me  from 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  suggesting 
the  amendment  which  gives  further  pro- 
tection for  the  use  of  the  reserve  funds 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  :n  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

Amendment  to  the  Bill 

The  bill  was  amended  by  the  committee 
to  assure  that  its  alms  be  achieved  while 
at  the  same  time  safeguarding  the  Integrity 
of  reserve  funds  for  future  replacement  of 
vessels.  This  has  been  done  by  specllymg 
that  the  acquisition  of  new  vessels  and  pay- 
ment for  existing  vessels  remains  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  fund  thereafter  A 
portion  of  such  funds  can  be  utilized  for 
research,  development,  and  design  expenses 
Incident  to  new  and  advanced  ship  design 
machinery  and  equipment  by  giving  priority 
to  the  present  purposes  of  the  reserve  funds 

The  bill  as  amended  carried  out  the  orig- 
inal intent  of  the  Merchant  Marine  .^ct. 
Which  has  proved  so  successful  m  operation 
over  the  years 

As  an  additional  element  in  the  develop- 
ment of  more  effective  techniques  in  cargo 
handling  and  in  the  production  of  reduced 
costs  and  greater  efficiency  the  biU  also  pro- 
vides that  the  capital  reserve  funds  may  be 
utilized  for  the  purchase  of  cargo  containers 
with  the  provision  that  such  purchases  may 
be  amortized  within  their  life  expectancy. 
In  the  field  of  container  ship  development 
such  containers  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
cargo  handling  system  aboard  the  vessels 
as  cari^o  booms  and  winches  It  is  logical 
that  they  be  cla.sslfied  In  the  same  manner 
so  that  their  cost  will  be  defrayed  from  the 
same  source. 

The  committee  believes  that  enactment 
of  this  bill  will   contribute  substantially  to 


the  future  development  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  and  accordingly  recom- 
mends Us  enactment. 


Comptroller    General   or    the 

United  States. 
Washington.  June   5.   1961. 
Hon    Herbert  C    Bonner. 

C'jatrman     Commutee   on    Merchant   Mar;ne 
and  f;v'irrtrv  Hou^c  of  Rrprc^rntatnes 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  Further  reference  Is 
made  to  your  letter  of  May  23,  1961.  ac- 
knowledged on  May  25.  requesting  the  com- 
ments of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
concerning  HR  6974.  87th  Congress,  1st 
session,  entitled  A  bill  to  amend  section  607 
(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as 
amended   " 

The  proposed  amendment  wovild  permit 
subsidized  vessel  operations,  if  approved  by 
the  Maritime  Administration,  to  make  ex- 
penditures from  their  capital  reserve  funds 
for  research,  development,  and  design  in- 
cident to  new  and  advanced-design  ma- 
chinery and  equipment. 

We  have  no  special  information  or  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  desirability  of  the  proposed 
legislation  and.  therefore,  we  make  no  recom- 
mendation with  respect  to  its  enactment 
However,  we  should  like  to  suggest  for  the 
consideration  of  your  committee  that  under 
the  provisions  of  the  present  section  607(b) 
of  the  1936  act,  each  subsidized  operator 
Is  required  by  contract  to  create  and  main- 
tain a  capital  reserve  fund  for  the  stated 
purposes  of  Insuring  the  prompt  payment  of 
his  obligations  to  the  Government  and  the 
replacement  of  his  subsidized  vessels  as  may 
be  required.  In  view  thereof,  we  believe 
that  in  order  to  assure  the  maintenance  of 
a  sufficient  balance  of  reserve  funds  to  ful- 
fill these  contractual  obligations,  the  bill,  if 
given  favorable  consideration,  should  estab- 
lish definite  limitations  on  the  porportion 
or  amount  of  reserve  funds  which  may  be 
expended  for  rese.-^rch   and  related  pvirposes 

In  this  connection,  we  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact,  of  which  you  no  doubt 
are  aware,  that  Public  Law  86  451  (74  Stat 
95)  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961  specifi- 
cally authorizes  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $5  - 
900.000  for  research,  development,  and  de- 
sign expenses  incident  to  new  and  advanced 
ship  design,  machinery,  and  equipment  In 
the  light  of  this  avithonty  and  specific  ap- 
propriation therefor  which  has  been  granted 
to  The  Maritime  Administration  It  is  not 
clear  whether  the  funds  being  made  availrible 
by  the  proposed  amendment  arc  Intended  to 
augment  the  governmental  research  and 
development  program  already  authorized. 
Therefore,  in  the  event  It  Is  intended  that 
the  proposed  legiFlation  contemplates  a 
cooperative  undertaking  by  the  operators 
and  the  Maritime  Administration,  and  Is 
designed  to  autnorlze  contributions  from 
both  sotirces  in  seeking  the  same  objective. 
we  recommend  that  the  bill  be  clarified 
to  remove  any  question  In  this  regard 
Otherwise,  there  could  conceivably  arise  a 
question  concerning  an  unwarranted  aug- 
mentation of  the  existing  appropriation 

Furthermore  while  not  so  stated  in  the 
amendment,  we  assume  that  in  the  event  the 
research  and  development  program  is  un- 
dcrt.aken  by  the  shlpowiiers  Individually,  it 
is  Intended  that  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion will  coordinate  the  contemplated 
projects  In  order  to  prevent  possible  dupli- 
cation or  overlapping  of  effort. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell. 


face  of  foreign  competition  operating  at 
vastly  lower  costs,  will  depend  m  large  meas- 
ure upon  the  ability  of  US  vessel  owners 
to  make  fullest  use  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical advances  in  vessel  propulsion,  automa- 
tion, etc.  Development  of  such  facilities  to 
the  point  of  practical  utility,  however.  Is  a 
costly  process,  and  particularly  burdensome 
In  this  time  of  rocketing  costs  of  operation 
and    declining   revenues 

This  bill  would  amend  section  607(bi  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  to  authorize 
svibsidized  vessel  operators  to  pay  from  their 
capital  reserve  funds,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  amounts  ex- 
pended for  research  and  design  development. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  Maritime  Board  an 
amendment  has  been  added  designed  to 
safeguard  the  original  purposes  of  both  capi- 
tal  and  special  reserve  funds. 

A  second  amendment  to  the  bill  would 
permit  borrowing  from  capital  reserve  funds 
for  construction  of  containers,  these  bor- 
rowmjzs  to  be  repaid  in  annual  amourjts 
based  on  the  life  ex}>ectancy  of  the  con- 
tainers. This  would  permit  utilization  of 
the  proven  advantages  of  contalnerlzation. 
but  at  the  same  time  would  avoid  any  per- 
manent depletion  of  vessel  reserve  funds 
while  easing  the  pressure  on  currently  lim- 
ited general  operating  funds.  A  further 
amendment  requested  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  would  assure  Jurisdiction  over  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  containers,  to  prevent, 
undue  depletion  of  the  reserve  funds  for 
vessel  replacement. 


Statement  by  Senator  Magnuson 
The     survival     of     this     country's     hard- 
pressed    commerclf.l    shipping    fleet.    In    the 


The  SExrRETARY  or  Commerce 

Wa.' 'iiTjgrori.  D  C 
Hon   Warrpn  G   Macncson. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Commerce, 
US.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  Reference  is  made 
to  S.  1185  as  it  was  reported  by  your  com- 
mittee The  bill  as  reported  would  amend 
section  607ibi  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  in  two  respects 

First  it  would  amend  the  section  to  au- 
thorize use  of  capital  reserve  funds  for 
research  and  development  purposes,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  to  give  priority  to  use  of  the  funds 
for  the  acquisition  of  new  vessels  and  pay- 
ment for  existing  vessels. 

Second,  it  would  amend  the  section  so  as 
to  authorize  use  of  the  capital  reserve  funds 
to  pay  for  containers  This  second  amend- 
ment would  not  require  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  this  use  of  the 
fund,  nor  would  It  provide  authority  for  the 
Secretary  to  issue  regulations  to  give  priority 
to  use  the  fund  for  acquiring  new  vessels 
and  paying  for  existing  vessels. 

We  believe  that  use  of  the  fund  to  pay 
for  containers  should  be  permitted  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
and  that  the  Secretary  should  be  authorized 
to  regulate  use  of  the  fund  to  pay  for  con- 
tainers so  as  to  safeguard  the  primary  pur- 
poses of  the  fund 

Our  recommendation  could  be  carried  out 
by  amending  the  bill  (as  reported)  as  fol- 
lows: 

1  Insert  "(A)"  after  the  comma  in  line  3, 
page  2. 

2  Strike  out  the  quotation  marks  in  line 
5.  page  2.  and  all  matter  following  it  down 
through  the  word  "fund"  in  line  7.  page  2. 
.Mid  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"and    (B)    amounts" 

H  R.  6974.  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, is  in  substance  identical  to  S 
1185  as  reported  by  your  committee".  If 
the  action  is  to  be  on  that  bill,  we  recom- 
mend that  similar  amendments  be  made 
to  it. 
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Tbe  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  there 
Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  admin- 
istration's program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

EOWABO  GUDEMAN, 

Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
first  committee  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
line  7,  after  the  word  "consent",  it  is 
proposed  to  insert:  "and  upon  terms  and 
conditions  which  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  by  regulation  prescribe  to 
give  priority  to  the  foregoing  purposes 
of  the  fund  (and  with  respect  to  any 
transfer  of  funds  from  the  special  re- 
serve fund,  to  give  priority  to  the  pur- 
poses of  that  fund)  and  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment will  not  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2. 
line  3,  after  "Act,"  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  "(A)". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
second  committee  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
after  line  5,  it  is  proposed  to  insert: 

The  contractor  may  also  make  disburse- 
ments from  the  capital  reserve  fund  (1)  for 
the  purchase  of  cargo  containers,  delivered 
after  June  30.  1959,  of  a  type  approved  by 
the  Administrator  for  use  In  connection  with 
any  of  the  contractor's  subsidized  vessels, 
(2)  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  any 
indebtedness  incurred  for  such  containers, 
or  (3)  to  reimburse  the  contractor's  general 
funds  for  expenditures  for  such  purchases 
or  payments.  Such  cargo  containers  to  the 
extent  paid  for  out  of  the  capital  reserve 
fund  shall  be  treated  as  vessels  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deposits  and  withdrawals  from  the 
capital  reserve  fund  under  this  section  607, 
and  the  regulations  and  closing  agreements 
relating  thereto,  except  that  the  deprecia- 
tion on  such  cargo  containers  shall  be  based 
upon  the  Ufe  expectancy  used  for  such  con- 
tainers in  the  determination  of  net  earnings 
under  paragraph   (d)  (1)    of  this  section  607. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  second  committee 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
after  line  5,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"The  contractor  may  also  make  dis- 
bursements from  the  capital  reserve 
fund"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and 
(B)   amounts". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  second  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 


Mr.  BUTLER.  Madam  President,  I 
call  up  the  amendment  which  is  at  the 
desk,  and  which  is  ofTered  in  the  names 
of  myself  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill,  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sfc.  a.  That  the  Merchant  Mi  line  Act, 
1936  (49  Stat,  1985),  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (d)  of  section  502. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  joined  with 
me  in  m-ging  the  Senate  adopt  his 
amendment  to  S.  1185  and  thereby  elim- 
inate the  unrealistic,  inequitable,  and 
totally  unwarranted  6-percent  prefer- 
ence which  the  west  coast  shipyards 
presently  enjoy  to  the  detriment  of  their 
counterparts  on  the  other  coasts  when 
bidding  for  the  construction  of  a  ship 
under  certain  provisions  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936.  The  preference, 
which  may  have  had  some  justification 
when  first  enacted  over  25  years  ago.  now 
represents  no  more  than  geographical 
discrimination.  It  selects  or.c  coastal  re- 
gion and  gives  jts  shipyards  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  yards  of  the  gulf. 
Great  Lakes  and  the  East  at  great  ex- 
pens3  to  the  country  and  all  of  it$  tax- 
payers. 

Those  who  oppose  the  elimination  of 
this  differential  usually  do  so  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  necessary  for  national 
defense  purposes.  They  argue  that  the 
preference  equalizes  costs  as  between  the 
coasts  and  thereby  permits  a  diversified 
shipbuilding  capability  on  all  coasts 
which  is  not  only  desirable  from  a  de- 
fense standpoint,  but  necessary.  I  shall 
demonstrate,  Madam  President,  that  the 
argument,  which  may  have  been  valid  in 
1936  when  the  preference  was  created, 
is  no  longer  valid:  that  fiscal  re.sponsi- 
bility  and  equity  require  the  6-percent 
preference  be  repealed;  that  component 
material  costs  in  most  cases,  excepting 
perhaps  steel — and  probably  even  steel — 
are  competitive  regardless  of  where  the 
shipyard  is  located:  that,  in  any  event, 
the  competitive  equality  of  the  west  coast 
yards  should  be  the  determining  factor 
in  repeal  or  retention  of  the  preference, 
not  component  material  costs,  since 
those  external  shipyard  costs  are  not  a 
true  indication  of  competitive  equality. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER.    I  yield.  I| 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  for  offenn.i?  the 
amendment.  I  support  the  amendment 
wholeheartedly.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Senator's  consistent  regard  for 
the  interests  of  his  State  and  the  inter- 
ests of  all  of  us  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Nation.  I  see  no  reason  whatever 
for  this  highly  discriminatoiT  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  west  coast  shipbuilding 
interests. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York.  I 
hope  we  will  be  successful  m  having  the 
amendment  adopted. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER.     I  yield. 


Mr  KUCHEL.  Has  the  Senator's 
amendment  ever  been  the  subject  of  any 
Senate  committee  hearings? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  amendment  has 
been  in  the  Committee  on  Commerce  a 
number  of  times.  I  know  I  have  offered 
It  a'l  least  twice.  With  due  respect  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  we  have  been  unable  to 
have  hearings  on  it 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Then  it  is  the  Sena- 
tors answer  that  there  have  been  no 
hearings  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  There  have  been  no 
hearings  on  the  amendment  in  the  Sen- 
ate. As  I  uiiderstand.  quite  extensive 
hearings  have  been  held  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Has  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ever  considered  tlie  pro- 
posed legislation? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  think  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  has  considered  it  within 
the  last  30  days.  It  was  rejected  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  KUCHEI..     I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  hope  that  we  who 
favor  the  amendment  will  be  able  to 
show  that  it  should  not  be  rejected  by 
the  Senate. 

Internal  efficiency,  negotiating  ability, 
technology,  labor  costs,  and  general 
management  know-how  enter  into  a  de- 
termination of  the  competitive  equality 
of  one  enterprise  as  ayainst  another.  In 
addition  to  external  costs,  that  is.  costs 
over  which  the  yard  has  no  control.  It 
is  for  this  very  rea.son  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  report  which  resulted 
from  hearings  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  is  virtually  usele.ss  in  determin- 
ing the  necessity  of  continuing  the 
preference. 

That  report  was  extremely  narrow  and 
unreali.stically  limited  in  authorized 
scope  since  its  staled  objective  was  "to 
establish  as  accurately  and  objectively 
as  possible  the  relative  regional  ship- 
building cost  picture."  The  GAO  report 
categorically  stated  that  "actual  costs 
represent  the  only  true  measure  of  cost 
differences."  It  therefore  concentrated 
on  material  and  other  costs  and  ignored 
almost  completely  the  true  test  of  the 
need  for  the  6-percent  preference,  as 
demonstrated  by  actual  bids — the  bid.  of 
course,  representing  a  distillation  of  all 
costs  plus  technical  ability.  cfBciency, 
and  other  intangibles  not  related  directly 
to  material  or  labor  costs.  In  addition, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  report  did 
not  develop  whether  the  preference  had 
accomplished  the  original  purpose  of  the 
act,  to  Wit.  establishment  of  a  strong  west 
coast  shipbuilding  capability  in  view  of 
potential  or  actual  national  defense  re- 
quirements. This,  of  course,  was  not 
part  of  its  assignment,  but  all  should  be 
mindful  of  the  fact  when  considering  the 
report. 

Also  fatal  to  the  antirepeal  argument 
that  the  preference  is  essential  to  na- 
tional defense  is  the  fact  that  even  if 
it  is  withdrawn,  there  remains  within 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  itself 
ample  protection  to  guarantee  a  con- 
tinued shipbuilding  capability  on  the 
west  coast.  Section  502' fi  gives  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  power  to  allo- 
cate contracts  among  the  coasts  in  case 
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of  need  Our  national  defense  ship- 
building capabihty  cannot,  therefore,  be 
uijuied  by  repeal. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  pertinent  provisions  of 
section  502' fi  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a-s  follows: 

Section  502(fl  1 52  Slai  597  as  amended, 
46  U.SC    {  1152)  provides  In  pertinent  part 

■The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  connection 
w.ih  ship  construction,  reconstruction,  re- 
conditioning, or  remodeling  under  title  VII 
and  section  509.  and  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board,  in  connection  with  ship  construction, 
reconstruction,  or  reconditioning  under  title 
V  (except  section  509),  upon  a  basis  of  a 
Sliding  that  the  award  of  the  proposed  con- 
struction, reconstrvictlon.  reconditioning,  or 
remodeling  work  will  remedy  an  existing  in- 
adequacy in  such  mobilization  ba*e  as  to  the 
capiiblllties  and  capacities  of  a  shipyard  or 
shipyards  at  a  strategic  point,  and  after 
t.tking  into  consideration  the  benefits  accru- 
ing from  the  standardized  cuustriiction,  the 
conditions  of  unemployment,  and  the  needs 
and  reasonable  requirements  of  all  shipyards, 
may,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  allo- 
cate such  construction,  reconstruction,  re- 
conditioning, or  remodeling  to  such  yard  or 
yards  in  such  manner  as  it  may  be  deter- 
mined to  be  fair  Just,  and  reasonable  to  all 
sections  of  the  country,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection." 

Mr.  BUTLER  Madam  President, 
over  the  years  I  have  continually  ex- 
amined the  many  complexities  involved 
in  the  6-percent  shipbuilding  prefer- 
ence, and  I  cannot  see  how  anyone  in 
good  conscience  can  oppose  repeal  The 
opponents  are  usually  those  from  the 
We.stern  States  and  their  concern  is  un- 
derstandable. When  one  gets  a  wind- 
fall, he  does  not  like  to  relinquish  it — 
ever.  But  the  reasons  for  their  opposi- 
tion are  not  so  understandable. 

On  tlie  one  hand,  they  argue  the  6- 
percent  preference  is  necessaiy  becau.-^e 
of  the  disparity  in  costs  as  between  the 
west  coast  and  other  coasts,  and  they 
say  that  if  it  were  withdrawn,  irrepara- 
ble harm  would  result  to  their  shipbuild- 
ing capability,  and  that  this  would  be 
disastrous  from  a  defense  standpoint 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  de- 
fense contracts  other  than  shipbuilding, 
the  west  coast  interests  argue  that  the 
West  has  27  percent  of  all  prime  defense 
procurement  contracts  and  31  percent  of 
all  prime  defen.se  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts  because  of  greater  eflR- 
ciency  and  technological  know-how  in 
the  West  and  because  of  their  ability  to 
do  the  job  cheaper  than  m  the  East. 
One  of  my  distinguished  colleacues  from 
the  West  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  June  14,  that 

We  ha\e  the  experience  personnel,  the 
plant  capability,  and  the  product  quality 
that  enable  the  Federal  Government  to  get 
the  best  possible  product  at  the  lowest 
possible  total  cost. 

If  that  is  the  case,  perhaps  defense 
plants  in  the  East  and  elsewhere  should 
have  a  6-percent  preference  in  bidding 
on  or  negotiating  defense  contracts.  I 
am  sure  that  if  any  such  move  were  un- 
dertaken, it  would  be  opposed  by  the 
west  coast  interests  with  as  much  "vigor 
as  they   presently  support   a   6-percent 


shipbuilding  preference  in  their  behalf. 
But  the  question  of  defense  contracts  is 
another  i.ssue  completely,  and  I  do  not 
care  \o  comment  further  on  that  now, 
for  I  shall  have  much  to  say  about  it  in 
the  future. 

Madam  President,  before  one  can  make 
a  conscionable  and  correct  determina- 
tion of  whether  the  preference  should  be 
retained  or  repealed,  the  basis,  purpose, 
and  objective  of  its  enactment  in  the 
first  place  must  be  clearly  under.^lood. 
If  the  objective  has  been  accomplished,  it 
should  be  repealed  That  objective,  as  I 
shall  hereafter  show,  has  been  accom- 
plished, so  repeal  is  imperative. 

The  legislative  history  clearly  reveals 
tliat  the  preference  was  created  by  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  because  at 
that  lime  the  shipbuilding  industry  on 
the  west  coa-^t  was  dormant,  and  na- 
tional-defense considerations  required 
reactivation  of  the  industiT.  That  his- 
tory also  reveals  that  at  the  time  many 
of  the  materials  that  go  into  building  a 
ship,  such  as  steel,  altmiinum.  copper, 
and  the  large  variety  of  essential  compo- 
nent parts,  were  not  available  on  the 
west  coast,  and.  therefore,  had  to  be 
shipped  from  the  industrial  East,  at  rates 
which  were  of  necessity  higher  than 
those  chai-ged  the  east  coast  yards  which 
were  nearer  the  sources  of  supply.  Also, 
because  of  the  dormant  status  of  the 
west  coa.st  industry  at  that  time,  operat- 
ing efficiency  was  inferior  and  skills  were 
rapidly  deteriorating.  Hence,  the  west 
coast  lacked  equality  as  regards  its  abil- 
ity to  compete.  The  conclusion  was 
irr.chod.  therefore,  that  .some  incentive 
wa,s  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
national-defense  objective  of  reactivat- 
ing Pacific  coast  .'^liipbuildmc  .  and  it  was 
reco!Tni/ed  that  this  would  be  impos-^^iblc 
without  equalizing  opportunity — that  is. 
it  would  be  impo.';.Mble  without  establish- 
ing competitive  equality  as  between  the 
yards.  The  requisit^e  incentive  and 
equalizing  factor  arrived  at  was  tlie 
6-pei-cent  preference. 

It  nece.«.sarily  follows,  therefore,  that 
if  tlie  shipbuilding  industo'  on  the  west 
coast  now  has  a  capability  sufficient  to 
.satisfy  actual  or  potential  national  de- 
fen.se  requirements,  and  if  overall  com- 
petitive equality  has  been  established, 
the  preference  should  be  eliminate^d 

TT.at  thn.se  objectives  have  been 
achieved  is  apparent  by  looking  at  the 
facts 

In  1936  there  were  only  3  ship- 
yards on  the  west  coast,  with  12  ways. 
The  east  coast  that  year  had  8  vards. 
with  54  ways  By  1959.  the  west  coast 
had  grown  to  7  yards  with  29  ways — 
more  than  doubled  The  east  coast,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  1959,  had  9  yards,  but 
its  ways  had  decreased  to  49  Total 
ways  on  all  coasts  other  than  western 
numbered  83 

In  1936,  activity  in  the  Pacific  coast 
yards  was  almost  nil;  but  in  1959,  their 
7  yards  had  15  ships  under  contract, 
while  the  East,  with  its  49  ways,  had  only 
18.  Notwithstanding  the  relative  inertia 
of  we.st  coast  shipbuilding  activity  in 
1936,  It  was  able  to  expand  sufficiently 
and  rapidly  enough  to  construct  44  per- 
cent of  the  total  World  War  Il-built 
merchant  tonnage. 


And  not  only  did  the  west  coast  yards 
produce  in  quantity;  they  also  produced 
economically.  The  famous  Liberty  ship 
was  construct-ed  in  the  West  at  a  cost 
which  was  lower  than  that  for  construc- 
tion in  the  yards  on  any  other  coast. 
The  combined  average  cost  to  all  other 
yards  of  that  type  of  ship  during  the 
war  was  $1853.000.  It  cost  the  west 
coast  yards  only  Si. 737. 000  It  cost 
shipyards  in  the  southeast  as  much  as 
$1,954,000 

In  1961.  of  the  61  ships  under  con- 
struction in  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion's replacement  program.  14  are  in 
the  west  coast  yards,  and  47  are  in  At- 
lantic coast,  or  gulf  coast,  or  Great 
Lakes  yard.-;  This  corresponds  favor- 
ably with  the  relative  capacity  of  the 
yards  as  already  stated — 29  ways  in  the 
West,  to  83  others  elsewhere. 

The  only  point  in  reciting  these  st.atis- 
tics.  Madam  President,  is  to  show  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  there  is  a 
strong,  active,  capable,  and  efficient 
shipbuilding  industry  on  the  west  coast. 
There  is  no  lonser  a  need  for  a  prefer- 
ence to  that  coast  The  national  de- 
fense shipbuilding  capability  in  the  West 
has  already  been  tested  during  the  war. 
and  it  passed  with  flying  colors.  The 
objective  and  purpose  upon  which  the 
preference  was  formulated  has  been 
achieved,  and  it  should  t>e  repealed. 

The  facts  prove  that  the  west  coast  is 
m  a  F>osition  as  strong  as  that  of  the 
yards  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
facts  prove,  as  well,  that  the  strength 
can  be  maintained,  and  even  increased, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  discrimi- 
natory preference. 

As  I  stated  earlier.  Madam  President, 
by  means  of  the  1936  act,  by  utilization 
of  the  6-percent  preference,  it  was  hoped 
to  create  competitive  equality.  That 
equality  has  been  achieved  can  best  be 
determined  by  looking  to  the  only  index 
which  establishes  the  ability  to  com- 
pete— actual  bids  made  on  prop>osed  con- 
struction and  conversion  contracts. 
Bids,  of  necessity  represent  the  end 
product  of  all  cost  factors,  as  well  as  ef- 
ficiency and  technology,  which  go  into 
the  construction  of  a  ship,  and  they  pro- 
vide for  a  profit.  An  analysis  of  all  bids 
on  the  construction  and  conversion  con- 
tracts in  the  Maritime  Administration's 
replacement  program  from  November  30. 
1960.  through  June  of  this  year,  not  only 
shows  the  strength  of  the  west  coast  in- 
dustry and  its  current  ability  to  compete. 
but  al.so  reveals  that,  in  many  cases, 
yards  in  other  sections  of  the  country 
have  difficulty  competing  with  the  West. 

Between  November  30  and  the  end  of 
June.  4  construction  contracts  have 
been  awarded,  for  a  total  of  16  ships; 
and  2  conversion  contracts  have  been 
awarded,  for  1  ship  each.  Two  of  the 
sixteen  new  ships  were  awarded  to  a  west 
coast  yard  as  low  bidder,  without  benefit 
of  the  6-p>ercent  preference.  On  four 
others,  the  low  west  coast  bid  was  within 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  lowest  bid. 
On  six  others,  a  west  coast  yard  underbid 
three  of  the  six  eastern  yards  that  sub- 
mitted bids  and  on  the  larger  of  the  two 
conversion  contracts,  the  west  coast  yard 
bid  within  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
lowest  bid  and  was  awarded  the  contract 
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under  the  6-percent  provision.  This  ac- 
tual bid  was,  incidentally,  lower  than 
bids  from  two  other  eastern  yards  and 
one  gulf  coast  yard.  The  highest  bid  was 
from  an  east  coast  yard,  it  being  sub- 
stantially higher  than  the  bids  of  all 


four  bidding  west  coast  yards.  And  on 
this  contract  all  four  California  bidders 
underbid  two  yards  from  other  coasts. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a  summary 


entitled  "Bidding  on  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration Contracts  Awarded  Since  Novem- 
ber 30,  1960." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Type  of  ship 


C4-S-57a. 


C3  3  46b. 


C»-8-37c. 


r-t-s-iii 


Bidding  on  Marilimc  Administration  conlrurUi  aii-anied  since  S'ov.  30,  1960 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION" 

^ 


Date  of 
delivery 


Oct.  18    1961 


Nov     1, 1960 


Nov.     4,  I960 


Nov.  311, 1!*00 


Owner 


United  .'tatfs  I.inc',  tM  srruup,  6  vc-^fii-ls. 


Ame  ic-an  P"x|x)rt,  ."?(]  sroup.  4  \oy»cls... 


Lykos  nroii.,  4lli  biimii',  l  \fv«a.ls. 


Statw  :53.,  2d  group,  J  vi.<si'Ls 


Tf*u-d 


Avondale^ 

Bethlphe«» 

do  '..«. 

Ing-.ills. .,, 

National.. 

Newport  N'ews.. 

8iui  t>hip 

Todd + 

Avondole., 

BethleheOl 

.....do..  J 

Inftalls...] 

Maryland! 

Nutionfil..! 

Piiept  .'^ootid 

Sun  .Ship  1 

To.J.l , „.. 

Avondftle  ' 

BethleheO^ 

do '..4 

Ingidls...., 

Sun  Ship.; 

lii-tlilehein 

liip  lib. 

N.ilionnl  ll 

-Newport  lVew» 

Piiget  .Soojid 

SUTI  Ship.^ 

Todd. 


L<x«tion 


-1 


CONVERSIONS 


B&  AOarUU  P&-SMv. 


F.''  Trilnni.  I-a  .■^2-RUii. . . 


Feb.     .■>,  1960 


Jhp        r,.  i<(f,i 


AmcrlcaD  Exxxwt,  1  vcs.-si 


.MT..  I  vcsael.. 


Bfthlehoai. 
.do. 


Maryland; 

Newj-iort  IVews. 
Sun  Ship  « 


Sun  Ship 
To<l(l . 


.Miibnmn. ' 

Bethlehem 

do. 

Newport  Itews. 
Pugpt  Soilid '. 
Sun  Ship.l 
Todd.. 
Williimet 


Avondale,  T^ 

Sparrows  Point,  Md 

Quincy,  Mass 

Pascagoiila,  .Miss 

San  Diego,  Calif 

Newport  News,  V» 

Chester,  Pa 

San  I^tdro.  Call/ 

Avondule.  La 

S^jn  FrancLsTO,  Calif 

Sparrows  Point,  Md 

PaKcagoula,  Miss.. 

Buliiiiiore,  Md 

San  Diego,  Calif 

Senttle.  Wash 

Chester,  Pa 

Sail  Pedro,  CaUf 

Avondale,  I>» 

Sun  Francisco.  Calif 

Sparrows  Point,  .Md 

Pa«ca«mil»,  Miss 

Chester,  Pa 

8an  Francuoo,  Calif 

Pascagoula,  Mia 

Son  I>iego,  Calif 

Newport  News,  V» 

Seattle,  Wa«h 

Chwt«r,  Pa 

San  Pedro,  Calif 

Baltimore,  Md 

New  Vorli.  N.Y 

B»Utniore,  MJ 

Newport  S'ew5.  Va 

Che  ler.  Pa 

Ilohokeo,  N  J 

.Mobile.  Ala 

San  Fr;tHci."ico,  Calif 

Baltimore,  Md 

Ncwi)ort  News,  Va.. 

Pesttle.  Wash 

Ctie.'sltr.  Pa 

Alumed.i,  Calif 

Portland,  Oreit 


Bid 


$12. 
10, 
9, 
10, 
10. 
in. 

8. 

11. 
10. 

9, 

». 
10. 

9, 

N 
10. 

«. 
11. 

u. 

9. 

8, 
8, 

II. 

11. 

11. 

11, 

11. 

11. 

12. 


Ships 
Each  o. 


087.400 
34».000 
797,000 
032.812 

307,  »W 

■h,H,  Dflft 
SM.UKi   ( 

4'H.  fKX 

.■;■.'"  i»o 

3*1.  I  KM 
494.  U3h 
811,04H 
970.  000 
770.(100 

arr.  lus 

M.S,  UtlO 

to  1. 0(X) 

,vw,ooo 

725,000 

8iU,B27 
50*1.000 
7.VJ.  000 
110,424 
43A.  000 
573.000 

Ml,34« 


$2. 
2, 

2, 
2 

1. 
2, 
9. 

8. 


7, 

10. 
8. 
8. 


310  ono 
■lA*^.  'OO 

yi\  rno 

7K3.  iV> 

I14H.  Dm 

iru.  9U3 
::o,  4-t»< 
7.r,  .wi 

14.%8(« 
6<>4.  72.1 
012,637 


'  .\  warded  contrLK't. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Madam  President,  in 
addition  to  these  facts,  statistics  also 
indicate  that,  with  the  exception  of  steel, 
there  is  little,  if  any,  differential  on  any 
of  the  other  component  materials  which 
go  Into  the  construction  of  ships  since 
most  of  such  materials  are  purchased 
f.o.b.  shipyard.  The  GAO  report  re- 
vealed a  13-percent  disparity  in  steel 
costs  between  east  and  west  coasts.  This, 
however,  is  a  fictitious  figure  and  was 
achieved  by  averaging  costs  on  a  selec- 
tive shipyard  basis.  When  complete 
averaging  is  used,  the  differential  is  re- 
duced to  7  2  percent.  Also,  the  report 
did  not  take  into  consideration  steel  costs 
to  Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Maine,  which 
are  higher  than  those  in  the  West.  Nor 
did  it  reveal  that  there  is  a  differential 
in  steel  costs  even  among  east  coast 
yards.  The  differential  between  the 
average  steel  cost  to  all  east  coast  yards 
and  the  Bath  Iron  Works  is  59  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  as  compared  to  the 
44-cent  differential  between  east  and 
west  coast  yards.  As  between  Bethlehem 
Steel's  Sparrows  Point  yard  in  Balti- 
more and  the  Bath  Iron  Works,  there 
is  a  69-cent  differential  in  steel  costs. 
So  it  becomes  patently  clear  that  cost 


differentials  do  not  exist  only  as  between 
the  west  and  other  coasts.  They  exist 
between  shipyards  on  an  individual 
basis  regardless  of  the  situs. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  these  facts  suf- 
ficiently demonstrate  that  continuation 
of  thie  preference  is  no  longer  desirable. 
The  House  of  RcprescntatiTe.s  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
recognized  this  and  reported  similar 
legislation  by  an  overwhelmiiig  majority 
vote  of  the  committee  after  full  and  com- 
plete hearing.s  determined  the  necessity 
of  repeal.  Unfortunately,  there  have 
been  no  hearings  in  the  Senate,  but  the 
result  would  be  the  same  if  they  were 
held  because  facts  are  facts,  and  the 
undeniable  ultimate  fact  is  tliat  the 
preference  is  an  antiquated,  unnecessary, 
unwise,  and  fiixally  irresponsible  carry- 
over from  a  temporary  program  designed 
to  achieve  a  stated  objective  v.hlch  has 
since  been  achieved.  Milhons  of  dollars 
have  been  wasted  because  of  it;  and  mil- 
lions more  will  be  wasted. 

To  continue  to  give  one  geographical 
region  of  the  country  an  advantage  over 
other  regions  is  no  more  than  rank  dis- 
crimination, and  I  know  of  no  other  case 
in  which  it  has  been  done.    If  such  dis- 


criminatory legislation  were  enacted  as 
to  private  citizens,  there  is  no  question 
tliat  it  would  be  held  unconstitutional 
by  the  courts.  If  the  6-perccnt  prefer- 
ence is  continued,  it  will  represent  to  me 
no  more  than  an  overt  manifestation  of 
Federal  favoritism  of  one  geographical 
segment  of  our  country  which  also  car- 
ries over  iiito  the  broader  field  of  Gov- 
ernment defense  contracts.  It  is  unfair, 
and  It  is  patrntly  inconsistent  with  the 
American  concept  of  government  and 
its  established  standards  of  free  enter- 
prise and  fair  competition  to  do  things 
this  way.  Repeal  of  the  preference  is 
long  overdue.  I  urge  that  it  be  accom- 
plished now. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield?' 

MR  BUTLER.     I  yield 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  tliat.  under  thi.s  prefer- 
ential considerauon.  if  a  west  coast 
shipbuilders  bid  is  not  more  than  6  per- 
cent higher  than  that  of  an  east  coast 
shipbuilder,  the  contract  mandatorily 
must  be  awarded  to  the  west  coast? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  think  that  is  actual- 
ly true.  It  has  been  done  in  many  cases. 
There  may  be  other  language  under  the 
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act  which  would  permit  the  awarding 
of  the  contract  to  an  east  coast  bidder 
If  the  yards  on  the  west  coa.^i  had  more 
contracts  tha:i  they  could  handle  or  If 
the  defen.se  posture  was  such  that  the 
contract  should  go  to  an  east  coa.'^t  ship- 
yard. But  the  Senator  is  correct  in  his 
understanding  that  if  the  bid  was  not 
more  than  6  percent  higher  than  the  bid 
of  an  east  coa.^t  shipyard,  the  contract 
would  go  to  a  west  coast  shipyard. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  was  that  pro- 
vision written  into  the  law? 

Mr.  BU'I'LKR      In  1936. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  And  it  is  tJ.e  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  that 
since  1936  there  has  been  q  great  change 
in  the  subject  of  competitive  abilities 
and  advantages? 

Mr.  BUTLER      Precisely. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  that,  24  years 
after  the  adoption  of  the  provision,  there 
is  no  justification  for  it.  and  that  when 
the  Government  pa>s  as  KiiKh  as  6  per- 
cf^nt  more  of  thr  Federal  taxpayers" 
money  for  the  building  of  a  ship  on  the 
west  coast,  tlien  we  have  to  pay  higher 
than  we  should  and  we  are  wasting  the 
taxpayers'  money.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr  BUTLER  And  we  are  compound- 
ing the  wrong,  when  we  consider  that  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  itself  contains  a 
provision  which  would  permit  the  Mari- 
time Admmistration  to  give  the  contract 
to  a  west  coast  yard,  even  thouf^h  its  bid 
might  be  a  little  higher,  if  the  national 

defense  requirements  at  the  time  were 
such  that  the  contract  should  go  to  the 
wci-t  coast  yard  so  that  the  skills  in  that 
yard  could  be  miunialned  because  of 
our  national  defense  posture. 

Mr  WILLIA.MS  of  Delaware  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  BUTLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  V.TLIT.^MS  of  Delaware  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  on  Navy  bids  there  is  no 
differential  and  the  west  coast  yards  arc 
meeting  competition  of  the  east  coast 
yards  in  bidding  for  naval  ship  construc- 
tion? 

Mr.   BUTLER.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  And  if 
the  west  coast  yards  can  by  competitive 
bidding  underbid  the  east  coast  yards 
for  the  buildinc  of  naval  ships,  why  can 
they  not  do  the  same  with  respect  to 
bidding  for  construction  of  merchant 
marine  ships? 

Mr.  BUTLER  My  answer  to  that 
question  is  that  I  believe  they  can.  and 
that  the  purpose  for  which  the  prefer- 
ence was  provided  in  the  1936  act  has 
now  ceased  to  exist,  and  should  be  re- 
pealed. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Madam  President, 
may  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
a  question? 

Mr.  BUTLER      Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  the  matter  of  al- 
location of  contracts  for  Navy  ships,  is 
the  Senator  able  to  tell  us  to  what  extent 
the  west  coast  shipyards  have  been  able 
to  get  the  bids  without  the  6-pcrcent 
bounty? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  will  defer  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams] 
for  a  reply. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  cover  that  at  a  later  time? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
the  testimony  which  was  given  by  Rear 
Admiral  Floyd  B.  Schulu.  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  for  Design,  Ship- 
building, and  Fleet  Maintenance.  He 
was  speaking  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense on  this  proposal  when  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Hou.^if  of  Representatives 
under  dale  of  the  19th  day  of  May  of 
this  year.  Admiral  Schultz  made  this 
statement : 

Although  the  6  percent  dlfTerentliil  is  not 
applicable  to  naval  ship  awards,  the  Navy 
fully  appreciates  the  neces.'^ity.  from  a  naval 
preparedness  standpoint,  of  maintaining  an 
adr-quate  potenti.^l  of  operating  Fhipyards 
on  the  west  coast  to  meet  emergency  defense 
needs  In  the  patt  the  provision  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Art  of  1936  mentioned 
above  has  been  helpful  in  building  and 
maintaining  an  adeqiu  t*  shipbuilding 
capability  among  yards  on  tJie  west  coast. 

He  said  "in  the  past.'"  Continumg.  he 
said :  <. 

Because  of  higher  wage  and  freight  costs 
and  other  factors  these  y;irds  sometimes  have 
been  at  a  competitl\e  dlsad\antage  in  bid- 
ding on  commercU.l  and  Government  work 

In  recent  years,  however,  with  the  growth 
and  dlversificatUin  of  west  coast  IndUFtry 
private  shipyards  In  that  arcrt  have  shown 
an  increasing  ability  to  compete  successfully 
for  Navy  ship  construction.  The  develop- 
ment of  basic  supporting  industries,  the  ap- 
plication of  Improved  techniques  and  the 
achievement  of  greater  efTlclency  In  shipyard 
operations.  ha\e  helped  to  Improve  the  com- 
petitive position  cf  the  west  coast  ship- 
building industry 

Several  major  awards  on  a  competitive  ba- 
sis during  the  pa-'t  year  or  so  offered  con- 
vincing evidence  that  west  coast  yards  have 
definitely  overci 'tne  their  former  disadvan- 
tage   in    bidding    on    Na\y   ship    construction 

I  am  quoting  from  the  testimony  of 
Rear  Admiral  Schultz.    I  repeat: 

Se'.eral  m.Tjor  awards  on  a  competitive  ba- 
sis during  the  past  year  or  so  offpred  con- 
vincing evidence  that  west  coast  yards  have 
definitely  overcome  their  former  disadvan- 
tage in  bidding  on  Navy  ship  construction 
For  example.  In  March  1960  a  Paget  Sound 
firm  bidding  on  a  nationwide  competitive 
basis  was  the  lowest  bidder  on  three  guided 
missile  destroyers  i  DDG 1  and  received  a 
contract  for  approximately  $47  million  In 
November  1960  another  Seattle  firm  was  suc- 
cessful in  nationwide  bidding.  In  obtain- 
ing an  award  for  two  DDG  s — at  a  price  of 
approximately  $29  million.  Only  a  few  days 
ago.  a  San  Diego  firm,  again  as  a  result  of 
countrywide  competition,  submitted  the 
lowest  of  7  proposals  received  In  response  to 
InviUtions  sent  V^  22  shipyards  This  firm 
was  awarded  construction  of  a  combat 
store  ship  lAFS)  at  a  price  of  approximately 
$18  mUUon. 

There  arc  several  examples  wluch  Ad- 
miral Schultz  gave  when  he  testified  be- 
fore the  House  committee  to  clearly 
show  that  in  the  pa_«t  year  the  west  coast 
shipyards  have  been  able  to  bid  on  a 
competitive  bid  basis  without  resorting 
to  any  of  the  6-percent  differential 
d.-'imed. 

As  the  admiral  points  out.  in  1936 
there  was  justification  for  the  differen- 
tial. I  think  the  west  coast  needed  It 
at  that  time.  There  were  no  steel  yards 
on  the  we.^t  coast  or  other  facilities. 
That  day  is  long  past.  This  is  an  out- 
moded provision. 

Today,  although  bidding  on  Navy  ship 
construction  on  a  nationwide  competitive 
bid  basis,  if  the  yards  are  bidding  on  a 


ship  to  be  constructed  for  the  private 
merchant  marine  the  west  coast  bidder 
knows  if  he  comes  within  6  percent  he 
will  still  be  eligible  for  consideration  on 
the  bid.  It  :s  not  mandatory-  that  the 
award  must  be  made,  but  if  the  bid  is,  let 
u.-  say,  5  percent  higher  on  the  west  coast 
than  the  east  coast  for  the  identical  ship 
the  Maritime  Administration  under  the 
existinc:  law  can  make  an  award  on  the 
basis  tliat  it  is  the  lowest  bid.  because  it 
can  allow  the  benefit  of  a  6-percent  dif- 
ferential. 

Mr.  BUTI.Iin.  Mr.  President,  wil]  the 
Scnatrr  yield? 

Mr,  WIIXIAMS  Of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER  In  several  cases,  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out.  there  was  no 
need  for  the  6-percent  differential.  The 
west  coast  bidders  were  the  low  bidders 
on  a  nationwide  basis. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
have  been  manv  instances  in  which  they 
have  been  low  bidders  on  a  nationwide 
basis. 

The  surprising  fact  is  that  the  west 
coast  bids  would  be  considered  the  lowest 
even  thouch  they  were  up  to  6  percent 
higher  than  east  coast  bids. 

I  cite  an  example.  The  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co  at  Sparrows  Point,  near  Balti- 
more, bid  on  the  construction  of  two 
ships.  The  company  submitted  bids  for 
the  construction  of  the  ships  in  the  west 
coa<=t  yard  also.  The  bids  for  construc- 
tion ;n  the  west  coast  yard  on  an  average 
were  $256,000  per  ship  higher.  The  com- 
pany told  the  Government;  "We  will 
build  these  ships,  but  we  will  charge  you 
$256  000  more  each  if  we  build  them  on 
the  weft  coast  than  if  we  build  them  on 
the  east  coast.  " 

The  Goveniment  in  its  generosity  said, 
"We  need  the  ships,  but  we  do  not  need 
the  S512.000,  so  build  them  in  the  more 
expensive  yard." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  given  any  thought  to  the 
impact  which  the  grant  of  a  6-percent 
differential  has  as  to  the  willingness  and 
inclination  of  the  builders  on  the  west 
coast  to  bring  themselves  into  a  com- 
petitive position?  Mention  has  been 
made  of  a  difference  in  labor  cost  which 
existed  at  one  time.  A  query  is  raised 
as  to  why  there  is  a  difference  in  labor 
cost.  If  these  people  continue  to  receive 
a  6  pKTcent  differential,  do  we  not,  in 
that  process,  throw  a  wet  blanket  over 
any  purpose  of  having  them  bring  them- 
selves within  a  competitive  position? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We 
certainly  do.  They  are  human,  just  the 
same  as  anyone  else.  If  they  know  tliey 
will  be  given  a  6-percent  edge  they  will 
lean  toward  that  6-percent  edge. 

The  best  evidence  is  that  these  build- 
ers are  able  to  compete  and  to  get  a  rea- 
sonable proportion  of  contracts  for  the 
Na\T  ship  construction  upon  which  they 
must  bid  on  a  strictly  competitive  bid 
basis,  whereas  with  respect  to  the  pri- 
vate merchant  marine  they  say.  "We 
cannot  do  this  construction  for  the  pri- 
vate merchant  marine  unless  we  get  a 
differential.'" 

I  know  that  only  a  few  weeks  ago  there 
was  cntici-sm  voiced  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  about  the  exceptionally  large 
amount  of  defense  contracts  in  general 
going  to  the  State  of  California  for  the 
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construction  of  aircraft  and  for  other 
types  of  defense  work.  I  defended  the 
Senator  from  California  and  his  State. 
I  said  California  had  a  right  to  the  con- 
tracts so  long  as  the  material  could  be 
built  cheaper  in  California  than  in  the 
East. 

Mr.  XUCHEL.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  merely  wish  to  have 
the  Record  show  I  have  the  honor  to  say 
that  on  that  particular  occasion  my  good 
friend  from  Delaware  was  100  percent 
correct.  My  only  regret  is  that  on  this 
occasion  he  is  100  percent  wrong. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  My  only 
regret  is  that  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia does  not  maintain  the  same  p>osition 
on  this  occasion  about  which  he  boasted 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  that  time 
when  he  said  that  his  State  could  under- 
bid other  areas  of  the  country  for  the 
production  of  equipment  under  defense 
contracts.  I  compliment  the  Senator  for 
the  ability  of  his  State  to  underbid  other 
areas  and  to  save  the  Government 
money.  I  have  more  respect  for  the 
shipyards  of  the  Senator's  State,  per- 
haps, than  he  now  has,  because  I  think 
if  they  were  given  the  opE>ortunity  to  do 
it  they  could  occasionally  underbid  with 
respect  to  ship  construction  today. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Who  has  the 
floor? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  yielded  the  floor  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  only  difference  in 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia today  is  that  when  he  took  an 
identical  position  3  weeks  ago  it  oper- 
ated to  his  advantage.  Today  it  would 
operate  to  his  disadvantage,  and  there- 
fore he  believes  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware to  be  wrong.  Three  weeks  ago. 
applying  the  same  principle,  such  a  posi- 
tion inured  to  the  benefit  of  his  State, 
and  at  that  time  he  felt  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  was  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  only  conclusion  at  which  I  can 
arrive. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  would  be 
for  us  who  live  in  the  East,  who  have 
been  underbid  on  many  of  the  defense 
contracts  by  the  State  of  California — 
and  again  I  compliment  California  for 
an  ability  to  save  the  Government  money 
by  submitting  low  bids — to  be  given  a 
similar  differential.  Suppose  we  were 
to  ask  for  a  6-percent  differential  for 
the  East,  in  order  to  compete  on  the 
defense  contracts  which  are  presently 
going  to  California?  It  would  be  just 
as  reasonable  to  ask  for  a  6-percent 
differential  for  the  East  as  it  is  to  £isk 
for  one  the  other  way.  I  would,  of 
course,  oppose  any  such  proposal. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
yield  in  a  moment. 

I  would  insist  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment not  run  a  relief  program  for 
Delaware,  for  Ohio,  or  for  California. 
The  Defense  Department  is  buying 
equipment    to    meet    the    needs    of    the 


Government  and  is  supposed  to  buy  them 
from  the  lowest  responsible  bidder, 
wherever  he  may  be. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wish  to  make  this 
point  ci-ystal  clear. 

The  amendment  now  pending  never 
has  been  heard  before  any  Senate  com- 
mittee. It  involves  a  serious  question  of 
national  policy.  It  has  grave  overtones 
of  national  security.  The  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  Senators,  ought  very 
carefully  to  consider  whether  they  wi.sh 
to  have  a  shipbuilding  potential  \n  the 
West,  as  well  as  in  the  East,  from  the 
standpoint  of   national   security 

It  has  been  suggested  tliat  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  be  empowered  to 
make  a  study  of  this.  It  made  a  partial 
one.     It  found  there  was  a  differential. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  people 
downtown  In  the  executive  branch  ought 
to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  appear 
with  respect  to  something  as  important 
as  this,  but  no  such  opportunity'  has 
been  given  because  there  have  been  no 
hearings. 

I  simply  say  that  in  this  instance  I 
oppose  the  amendment,  because  Sena- 
tors, if  they  approve  the  amendment,  will 
be  voting  blind. 

I     make     that     statement     sincerely 
There  is  no  record  of  the  hearings.    No 
testimony  has  been  taken.     From  that 
standpoint  I  object  to  it  on  the  grround 
that  it  would  be  bad  policy. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Madam 
President,  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
Senator  from  California.  HearingB  were 
held  in  the  House,  and  I  find  no  record 
of  the  Senator  from  California  testi- 
fying before  a  House  committee.  Per- 
haps he  did. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  belong  to  the  Sen- 
ate. I  do  not  belong  to  the  House. 
The  Senate  is  in  session. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  There 
was  no  indication  of  any  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  the  Senator  from  California 
to  hold  hearings  on  this  bill  which  has 
been  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  for  the  last  3  or  4  years 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  is  not  a 
single  communication  from  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  to  the  committee  in 
which  he  asked  to  appear  on  the 
amendment.  ij 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Oh. 
yes.  My  cosponsor  is  a  member  of  your 
committee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Not  this  year 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
bill  was  introduced  last  year.  The  in- 
troduction of  a  bill  constitutes  endor.se- 
ment. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      I  yield 

Mr.  BUTLER.  All  will  be  forgiven  if 
the  Senator  from  Washington  will  now 
undertake  to  tell  us  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  hearings  will  be  conducted 
Will  the  Senator  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Will  the  Senator  with- 
draw hi,5  amendment? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  am  speakmg  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington.     The  bUl  was 


pending  before  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Madam  Pre.sident 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      I  yield. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Every  member  of 
the  committee  knows  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  i  Mr  Williams  I  and  the 
Senator  from  Maiyland  I  Mr  Butler  I 
have  been  very  diligent  in  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  when  shipbuilding  has  become 
a  little  tight,  in  efforts  to  repeal  the  act. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  had 
an  amendment  before  the  committee  I 
do  not  kiiow  whether  he  has  pressed  for 
hearinjis  or  not.  He  has  discussed  the 
subject  informally  with  me.  Once  last 
year  we  di.scussed  the  question  of  alloca- 
tions w.  hich  we  thout:ht  would  be  fair.  So 
far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  no  request 
this  .session  for  hearUigs  on  the  bill.  The 
Senator  fiom  Maryland  and  I  discu.ssed 
the  subject  3  or  4  months  ago.  but.  since 
the  House  committee  was  conducting 
hearings,  we  said,  Let  us  see  what  they 
do  with  the  bill.  " 

Now  the  House  has  done  .something 
with  the  bill.  They  have  killed  it.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  never  asked 
the  committee  for  a  hearing  that  I  know 
of. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  was  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  have  asked  that 
the  Senator's  communications  to  the 
committee  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  do 
not  believe  the  bill  would  be  chanced  if 
hearings  were  conducted. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  The  Senator  from 
Wa.shin^ton  is  not  particularly  anxiou.s 
to  hold  hearings  I  shall  be  veiy  honest 
about  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  real- 
ize that  With  respect  to  the  question 
of  any  presentation  that  may  have  been 
made  by  any  of  the  agencies  downtown 
I  believe  no  one  downtown  is  in  a  better 
position  to  give  a  constructive  opinion 
on  the  need  for  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion than  is  Rear  Admiral  Schultz.  who 
spoke  before  the  House  committee  on 
this  same  proposal  this  year  in  present- 
ing the  views  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. What  agency  is  more  interested 
in  maintaining  an  adequate  merchant 
marine?     What  did  he  say?     I  quote. 

Several  major  awards  on  a  competitive 
basis  in  the  past  year  or  so  offered  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  west  coast  ynrds 
have  definitely  overcome  their  former  dl.s- 
advantrtge  in  bidding  on  Navy  ship  con- 
strvictlon 

Who  else  does  the  Senator  wi.sh  to 
hear  from''  That  agency  is  spending 
the  bulk  of  the  Government's  money  as- 
signed for  this  purpo.se  The  Senator 
from  Washington  I  Mr.  Magnuson  1  and 
the  Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
KucHELl  are  not  proposing  that  the 
east  coast  should  get  a  differential  on 

other  Government  contracts  which  are 
presently  going  to  their  State.  If  they 
did  I  would  oppose  it.  I  do  not  think 
we  want  to  put  the  Defense  Department 
or  the  U.S.  Government  in  the  position 
when  they  are  buying  necessary  sup- 
plies— whether  it  be  ships  or  anything 
else — at    higher    prices    than    necessaiy. 
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They  are  not  operating  a  relief  agency. 
They  are  supposed  to  buy  the  supplies 
at  the  lowest  possible  bid  price  wherever 
they  can  buy  them,  consistent  with  the 
defense  needs.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  said  that  it  does  not  need  the 
6-percent  differential  and  is  not  using 
it  on  defense  contracts. 

Mr  BUTLER.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr  BUTLER.  I  think  the  Record 
should  be  made  clear  in  this  respect. 
There  have  been  no  hearings  before  a 
Senate  committee  for  the  past  4  years 
duiing  which  the  amendment  has  been 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. That  takes  care  of  the  situation 
in  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  was  reix)rted  over- 
whelmingly from  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marme  and  Fisheries. 

Something  happened  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  By  a  very  narrow  vote  the 
Committee  on  Rules  would  not  grant  the 
amendment  a  rule,  and  that  is  what  has 
happened  to  it.  So  as  far  as  the  record 
shows,  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  the  propo.'^od  legislation,  but 
they  could  not  obtain  a  rule  in  order  to 
get  it  to  the  floor  so  that  the  House 
could  work  its  will. 

Now  the  bill  is  before  the  Senate,  and 
I  hoi>e  that  the  Senate  will  work  its  will 
by  reix^alincr  this  discriminatory  prefer- 
ential advantage  to  tlic  west  coast  sliip- 
buildcrs. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yitld 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  appear  before  the  House 
committee   and   testify? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  No:  it 
was  not  necessary.  At  the  time  I  heard 
that  the  House  hearings  were  being  con- 
ducted the  hearinKs  had  already  con- 
cluded, and  the  next  day  the  bill  was  re- 
ported overwhelmingly. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  amendment  was 
reported  by  the  committee? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
amendment  was  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee overwhelmingly,  but  those  inter- 
ested in  the  bill  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  a  rule  on  it. 

I  wii-h  to  show  again  how  this  pro- 
cedure operates  Only  recently  the  Gov- 
ernment planned  to  buy  four  .^hips.  The 
Maritime  Administration  asked  for  bids 
on  the  four  ships.  The  New  York  Ship- 
building Co.  submitted  a  bid  of  $10,843.- 
006  for  the  four  ships.  That  is  the  price 
for  which  the  company  offered  to  build 
the  four  ships. 

Subsequently  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration received  a  bid  from  a  west  coast 
yard.  The  National  Steel  Shipyard  in 
San  Diego  submitted  a  bid  of  $12,139.- 
275  on  the  same  ships,  which  repre- 
sented a  difference  of  about  $1  million. 

How  was  the  contract  awarded''  The 
Commission  awarded  two  of  the  Fhips  to 
the  west  coast  yard  at  a  price  of  $12.- 
139,275,  and  to  offset  taking  the  bid 
away  from  the  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Co..  which  was  the  low  bidder,  the  Ad- 
ministration awarded  them  two  of  the 
ships   but   graciously   raised   the  price   to 


$11,410,943.  The  New  York  Shipbuild- 
ing Co  had  offered  to  build  the  ships  for 
$10,843,006  if  It  could  build  the  four 
of  them.  Thus,  several  million  dollars 
was  paid  out  unnecessarily  by  the  US. 
Government.  Therefore,  the  taxpayers 
have  a  stake  in  this  problem. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  repeal  the  dif- 
ferential and  place  the  procurement  and 
construction  of  our  ships  on  the  same 
sound  busine.sslike  basis  UF)on  which  we 
hope  other  defense  establishments  are 
operating 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      I  yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Is  the  transaction  to 
which  the  Senator  refers  the  subject  of 
a  bill  now  pending  in  the  Senate — and 
one  which  will  he  considered  today  or 
Monday — under  which  the  builders  are 
asking  for  the  sum  of  approximately 
$400,000  on  the  ground  that  the  owner 
of  the  ship  was  compelled  to  have  it 
built  on  the  west  coast;  and.  having  the 
ship  built  on  the  west  coast,  he  was  re- 
quired to  bring  It  back  to  the  east  coast 
and  therefore  felt  he  should  be  remu- 
nerated for  the  expense  of  brmging  it 
back? 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  bill  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator refers  I  believe  it  is  the  next  bill 
on  the  Calendar  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  say  whether  those  are  the  same  two 
ships  or  not.  but  that  is  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  what  we  will  be  confronted 
with  if  we  do  not  correct  this  inequity 
in  the  law 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  To  inform  the  Sen- 
ator, it  is  the  same  tran.saction.  The 
fi-'ures  will  show  that  because  of  this 
inordinate  allowance  of  the  law  m  the 
buildint:  of  these  four  ships  it  cost  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  in  the 
neighborhood.  I  t>elieve.  of  $3  million. 
Docs  the  Senator  have  those  figures? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  be- 
lieve that  is  substantiallv  correct. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  But  if  the  bill  is 
passed  as  it  has  been  reported,  we  will 
have  to  pay  another  sum  of  money  for 
bringing  the  ship  from  the  west  coast 
back  to  the  east  coast. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not 
only  anotlirr  sum  of  money,  but  that  is 
just  the  beginning  of  the  parade  that 
we  Will  have  to  contend  with  and  have 
to  continue  paying  I  wish  to  empha- 
size asain  that  I  believe  at  the  time  the 
6  percent  differential  was  inaugurated 
there  was  a  need  for  it  Had  I  been 
here  I  would  have  supported  it.  It  is 
Important  that  we  have  west  coast  ship- 
yards. The  jx)int  I  am  making  is  that 
in  recent  years,  as  a  result  of  the  steel 
capacity  whicli  has  been  put  on  the  west 
coast  and  because  of  other  changed  con- 
ditions as  shown  by  the  House  commit- 
tee, that  condition  no  longer  exists. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  put  these  figures  in  the 
Record  at  this  time? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  In  giving  the  build- 
ing of  these  ships  to  the  west  coast,  in 
addition  to  the  extra  cost  entailed  in 
the  buildinp  of  the  ships,  we  have  this 
situation.      Other  additional  costs  to  the 


vessel  owners  thus  not  covered  include 
inspection  and  delivery  of  the  vessel.  In 
the  case  of  the  four  vessels  switched 
from  the  low  bid  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
yards  to  the  Pacific  coast  yards  there 
was  entailed  the  extra  cost  to  the  opera- 
tors on  the  east  coast  $160,000  to 
$175,000  per  vessel.  For  four  vessels 
that  would  mean  $700,000,  which  they 
are  now  asking  to  be  remunerated  for. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
$700,000  which  the  taxpayers  of  the 
countH'  will  have  to  pay  and  for  which 
they  will  receive  no  benefits. 

There  are  several  other  examples. 
The  American  Export  Lines  were  having 
two  ships  constructed.  The  National 
Steel  &  Shipbuilding  Co.  of  San 
Diego  received  the  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  these  two  ships  at  a  price 
totaling  $1,703,174  over  and  above  the 
lowest  bid  which  wa5  submitted  by  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.  at  its 
Camden.  N.J..  yards. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  repeat  that  figure? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
American  Export  Lines  had  two  ships 
constructed.  The  contract  was  awarded 
to  National  Steel  &  Shipbuilding  Co.  at 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  for  $23,509,002.  This 
figure  was  $1,703,174  over  and  above  the 
low  bid  which  had  been  submitted  by  the 
New  York  Shipbuilding  Co.  at  its 
Camden  yards.  In  that  case  the  tax- 
payers were  again  taken  for  a  ride. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
of  tho  fact  that  the  four  ship  construc- 
tion contracts  given  to  San  Diego  and  to 
which  he  referred  a  few  moments  ago 
would  not  be  affected  at  all  by  the  repeal 
of  the  section  which  is  the  subject  of 
his  amendment?  Is  the  Senator  not 
av\are  that  those  allocations  were  made 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  under 
another  section  of  the  law.  on  the  stat- 
uton.-  basis  of  the  security  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  not  by  reason 
of  any  6-percent  differential? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  However,  that  is  in  recognition 
of  the  6-percent  differential.  If  what  the 
Senator  is  saying  is  strictly  true  why 
does  he  complain  about  the  repeal  of  the 
section''  The  Defense  Department. 
whrn  they  think  the  security  of  the 
country  requires  the  assignment  of  a 
contract  for  the  construction  of  a  ship 
to  a  certain  section  of  the  country,  can 
make  that  decision.  I  would  not  suggest 
taking  that  right  away  from  them.  I 
am  sure  my  friend  from  Cahfornia  would 
not  take  that  away  from  them. 

That  does  not  mean  that  all  these 
other  examples  that  we  are  referring  to 
would  not  be  affected.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  example  which  I  have  just 
read  about  the  American  E:xp>ort  Line  of 
the  two  ships  at  San  Diego  would  be 

affected.  It  would  also  be  true  in  the 
future  with  resE>ect  to  similar  transac- 
tions which  would  be  directly  affected. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  apologize  to  the  Sen- 
ator for  interrupting.  I  want  the  Rec- 
ord to  show  that  the  example  he  used 
is  an  example  untouched,  in  any  fashion, 
by    the    amendment   which    he    and    the 
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Senator  from  Maryland  have  offered.  I 
wish  to  develop  on  my  own  time  a  little 
refutation  of  the  position  the  Senator 
takes  with  respect  to  his  allegation  that 
there  are  no  differentials.  I  wish  to  refer 
them  to  the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
findings  which  he  gave  to  Congress, 
which  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ferential. This  demonstrates  why  it  is 
difficult  for  any  Senators  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  a  highly  important  and  involved 
piece  of  legislation  when  there  have  not 
been  any  hearings  held  on  it  and  when 
we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  listen 
to  the  presentation  on  the  other  side  of 
the  case, 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield':' 

I  should  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  California.  I  should 
like  to  ask  him  this  question.  Does  the 
Senator  from  California  seriously  con- 
tend that  the  west  coast  needs  this  dif- 
ferential in  order  to  be  competitive? 

Mr.KUCHEL.    I  have  said  so. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Does  the  Senator  know 
that  on  two  ships  between  November  and 
June  they  were  the  low  nationwide  bid- 
der in  open  competitive  bidding? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  We  have  had  some  dif- 
ficulties in  the  ship  construction  industiT 
on  the  west  coast.  There  has  been,  on 
occasion,   an  almost  desperation   as  to 

(  uiiti  arts  ti  I 


what  the  shipbuilding  industry  of  the 
west  coast  was  going  to  do. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  That  is  not  an  answer. 
The  east  coast  shipyard.'--  have  had  their 
troubles,  too. 

Mr.  KUCHEL,    That  is  my  answer. 

Mr.  BUTLER,  We  have  great  diffi- 
culties, too.  Our  yards  put  in  very  low 
bids,  but  they  still  lo.'-e  the  contracts. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  an- 
swer of  the  Senator  from  California  can 
be  summed  up  by  sayinc  that  they  can 
compete  if  they  have  to  If  they  do  not 
have  to  they  will  not  The  only  way 
they  will  compete  and  the  only  way  we 
will  get  it  on  a  sound  competitive  basis,  is 
to  repeal  the  law  granting  this  6  percent 
differential 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  corisent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter 
from  Mr,  Thomas  E  Stakem  Acting 
Maritime  Administrator,  addiesfed  to 
me  together  with  an  attachment  show- 
ing the  breakdown  of  six  contracts  which 
have  been  awarded  on  the  west  coast 
at  prices  higher  than  tho.'^e  which  were 
available  at  the  same  time  from  other 
low  respon.sible  bidder.-;  The.se  particu- 
lar examples  which  I  am  putting  in  the 
Record  show  that  there  was  a  total  of 
$6,832,471  that  was  paid  out  unnecessar- 
ily under  the  provision  of  the  act.  which 
could  have  been  .saved  had  tins  amend- 
ment been  repealed. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  incorporated 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  at 
this  time  the  testimony  of  Rear  Admiral 
Schultz  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
when  he  testified  on  H.R.  1959.  This 
is  the  same  as  the  pending  amendment. 
I  quote  from  the  statement: 

-Several  major  awards  on  a  competitive 
basis  during  the  past  year  or  so  offered  con- 
vincing evidence  that  west  coast  yards  have 
definitely  overcome  their  former  disadvan- 
tage in  bidding  on  Navy  ship  construction. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


than 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

U,S    Department  of  Commlri  f 

Maritime  Administration, 

Wa'hington.    DC. 
Hon    John  J    Williams 
U.S.    Senate.    Wa.Kfitngtoji     D.C. 
Wci'^hington.    DC 

Dkar  Senator  Williams  In  accordance 
with  your  request,  by  letter  dated  August  25. 
1961.  there  Is  attached  hereto  a  report  show- 
ing tlie  ship  construction  and  conversion 
contracts  that  have  been  awarded  to  west 
coast  shipyards  at  prices  higher  than  the 
lowest  responsive  bid  Also  included  is  the 
estimated  additional  cost  to  the  Gcverninent 
in  each  Instance, 

We  have  not  compiled  with  your  request 
for  the  bid  amount  of  the  tinsuccei>sful  east 
coast  bidder  for  the  reason  that  it  Is  not 
readily  comparable  In  all  cases  to  the  west 
coast  contract  price  In  several  Instances 
tliere  would  be  required  adjustment  for  such 
circumstances  as  the  lowe.st  resjwnsible  bid- 
der being  determined  on  the  basis  of  a  fotir- 
ship  ofTerlng  but  award  beliig  made  two  ves- 
sels to  the  low  east  coast  bidder  and  two 
vessels  to  the  west  coast  bidder,  adju.-tment 
to  eliminate  duplication  of  design  work,  etc 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  felt  that  such 
data  might  be  more  ralsleadlng  than  informa- 
tive. 

If    additional    information    should    be    re- 
quired   on    this   subject,    we    will    be    pleased 
to   furnish   it  as  promptly   as   possible 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thos  E  Stakim, 
Acting  Mantune  Adimniatrator. 
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Proposed  Stat'-mfnt  of  Rfar  Adm  Pt- .yd  B. 
Schultz.  Assistant  Chiff  or  Btreai  for 
Design.  Shipbuilding  &■  Plitet  Mainte- 
nance Before  the  House  MERcii.vsir  Ma- 
rine and  Fi.shfrie.s  CoMMm-EF  ON  H.R 
1159  ON  Max-  19,  1961 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  here  this  morning  at  yc)\ir  In- 
vitation to  present  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  H  R  11.59.  a  bill  to  repeal 
a  provision  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  which  would  have  the  effect  of  removing 
the  6-percent  differential  favoring  west 
coast  private  shipyards  This  differential 
has  sometimes  enabled  Pacific  coast  private 
shipyards  to  participate  in  ship  construction 
programs  subsidized  by  the  Maritltne  Ad- 
ministration. 


Although  the  6-percent  differential  Is  not 
applicable  to  naval  ship  awards,  the  Navy 
fully  appreciates  the  nece.ssity  from  a  naval 
preparedness  standpoint,  of  maintaining  an 
adequate  potential  of  operating  shipyards 
on  the  west  coast  to  meet  emergency  de- 
fense needs.  In  the  past  the  provision 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  men- 
tioned above  has  been  helpful  in  buildln-> 
and  maintaining  an  adequate  shipbuildiii'^ 
capability  among  yards  on  the  wpst  cons* 
Because  of  higher  wage  and  freight  c(wt.^  and 
other  factors  these  yards  sometimes  havr 
been  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  m  bid- 
ding on   commercial   and    Government    work. 

In  recent  years,  however,  with  the  growth 
and  diversification  of  west  coast  industrv 
private  shipyards  in  that  area  have  shown  an 
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Increasing  ability  to  compete  successfully 
for  Navy  ship  construction  The  develop- 
ment of  basic  supporting  industries,  the 
application  of  Improved  techniques  and  the 
achievement  of  greater  efficiency  in  shipyard 
operations,  have  helped  to  improve  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  west  coast  ship- 
building   Industry. 

Several  major  awards  on  a  competitive 
basis  during  the  past  year  or  so  offered  con- 
vincing evidence  that  west  coast  yards  have 
definitely  overcome  their  former  disadvan- 
tage In  bidding  on  Navy  ship  construction. 
For  example,  in  March  1960  a  Puget  Sound 
firm  bidding  on  a  nationwide  competitive 
basis  was  the  lowest  bidder  on  three  guided 
missile  destroyers  (DDG)  and  received  a 
contract  for  approximately  $47  million.  In 
November  1960  another  Seattle  firm  was  suc- 
cessfvil.  in  nationwide  bidding,  in  obtaining 
an  award  for  two  DDG  s-  at  a  price  of  ap- 
proximately $29  million  Only  a  few  days 
ago,  a  San  Diego  firm,  again  as  a  result  of 
countrywide  competition,  submitted  the 
lowest  of  7  proposals  received  in  response  to 
Invitations  sent  to  22  shipyards  This  firm 
was  awarded  construction  of  a  combat  store- 
ship  (AFSi  at  a  price  of  approximately  118 
million, 

Tlie  Navy  is  not  familiar  with  the  record 
of  west  coast  yards  m  bidding  on  merchant 
ship  construction  In  recent  years  Conse- 
quently, we  are  not  In  a  position  to  say 
whether  the  6-percent  diflerenilal  or  some 
other  degree  of  subsidy  is  necessary  to  per- 
mit west  coast  yards  to  be  fully  conipetitive. 
The  Maritime  Administration  is,  of  course. 
In  the  best  position  to  know  whether  an 
adequate  comi>etitive  merchant  shipbuild- 
ing capability  is  being  maintained  on  the 
west  coast  The  Navy,  therefore  on  behalf 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  neither  sup- 
ports  nor   opposes   enactment   of    H  R     1159. 

Mr  L.^USCHE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senato:-  yield' 

Mr    WILLIAMS  of  Delaware      I  yield, 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Is  Admiral  Schultz 
retired''     I,^  he  !iow  a  private  citizen^ 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  He  wa.s 
testifying  as  the  repie.sentative  of  the 
Defen.se  Department.     I  quote: 

I  am  here  this  morning  at  your  Invitation 
to  present  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

He  was  not  retired  He  was  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  Depaiimcnt  of  Defense 
when  he  said: 

Several  major  awa.'d.s  on  a  competitive 
basis  during  the  past  year  or  so  offered  con- 
vincing evidence  that  west  coast  yards  have 
definitely  overcome  their  former  di.sadvan- 
tage  in  bldd'.:;g  on  Navy  ship  construction 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  In  other  words,  he 
was  testifying  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  representing  the  people  of  the 
United  State.';,  and  he  .stated,  m  effect, 
that  the  payment  of  the  6-percent 
bounty  is  unju.'=t:fied'^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawa; .  That  is 
correct.  It  is  true  that  he  made  it  clear 
that  since  this  was  withm  the  .lui-i.sdic- 
tion  of  the  Dopaitmeiu  of  Commerce,  his 
Department,  the  Depaitmt  iit  of  Defense, 
has  made  no  rccommciidation  cither  for 
or  aeainst  the  proposal.  He  was  speak- 
ing only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  m  saying  that  the 
6-pei'cent  differential  was  unnecessary 
and  not  needed 

Mr,  MAGNUSON  Mr  President.  I 
received  a  letter  yesterday  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  which  I  shall 
place  in  the  Record. 


In  the  first  place,  this  matter  'a&s 
very  little  to  do  with  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment or  Navy  ships.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  asked  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
if  he  could  .state  tlie  percentage  of  ton- 
nage of  naval  ship  construction  as  be- 
tween the  west  coast  and  tl:e  east  coast. 
I  will  wager  that  it  is  about  9  to  1.  or 
more,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
Navy  ha.s  an  allocation  of  approximately 
50  percent  of  its  ship  construction  in 
Navy  yards  and  50  percent  in  private 
yards. 

Of  the  50  percent  built  in  private 
yards,  most  are  the  veiy  lari:4e  ships, 
such  as  carriers,  which  are  built  at 
Newport  News,  because  of  the  great  fa- 
cihties  which  exist  there  Most  of  the 
cruisers  are  built  by  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co..  at  Quincy,  because  Bethlehem  has 
the  facilities  there  to  construct  those 
ships. 

When  the  west  coast  yards  get  around 
to  bidding,  they  bid  on  some  small  Navy 
ships,  ship.s  which  are  almost  custom 
built.  The  admiral  who  t-<stified  that 
west  coast  yards  have  been  showing  an 
increasing  ability  or  capacity  for  ship- 
building in  the  past  few  months  to  get 
into  Navy  .shipbuildinp,  is  correct  Cer- 
tainly they  have  shown  an  increasing 
ability  because  they  have  not  had  the 
ability  at  all  prior  to  this  time  Now 
they  are  constructing  four  ships  Tlnee 
of  them  are  the  guided-missile,  heavy  de- 
stroyer type,  which  are  custom-built 
ships.  The  reason  why  the  Navy  sug- 
gested that  they  be  built  on  the  west 
coast  is  that  it  wanted  to  develop  .some 
guided  missile  know-how  in  that  area 
of  the  country. 

One  more  ship  is  being  built  on  the 
west  coast  for  the  Navy.  I  do  not  know 
what  typ>e  it  is,  but  it  is  a  .small  vessel. 

Virtually  all  the  Navy  and  private 
shipbuilding  business  has  been  going, 
for  years,  to  the  east  coast  yards,  be- 
cau.se  they  have  the  capability  to  build 
them  Once  a  great  carrier  is  built,  the 
builder  can  sharp>en  his  pencil,  and  if 
another  such  ship  comes  alone,  he  will 
know  pretty  well  how  to  bid  on  it  The 
east  coast  shipbuilders  do  a  good  .lob 

The  Navy  h&.^  nothinu  to  do  with  th:.-; 
bill.  The  bill  deals  with  American  mer- 
chant ships  in  the  ship  replacement 
program  and  with  the  differential  m  Pa- 
cifie  coast  shipyards  on  those  ."-hips 
which  are  operated  by  Pacific  coast 
home-based  lines.  It  covers  one  out  of 
about  five  ships  proposed  to  be  built 
from  1957  to  1972  in  the  fleet  irplacc- 
ment  prof^ram,  a  20-yeai'  progiam.  The 
Pacific  coast  yards  will  have  a  chance 
to  build  one  out  of  five  under  this  6 
percent  provision, 

Bethlehem.  Steel  Corp,  has  yards  on 
the  west  coast  and  the  east  coa.-^t.  Some- 
times they  bid  a  little  lower  on  the  west 
coast,  whether  they  are  goint:  to  make  a 
great  deal  of  money  or  simply  break  even. 
so  that  they  can  maintain  an  equality 
of  shipbuilding  in  their  vast  establish- 
ments.    That  is  good  business 

T\^o  of  the  four  ships  at  San  Dicco 
were  allocated  under  the  defense  appro- 
priations because  there  is  not  a  keel 
being  laid  on  the  west  coast. 

The  Gcneial  Accounting  Office  lias 
made  a  study  of  this  subject.     This  is 


what  the  General  Accounting  Office  had 
to  say.     The  study   was  made  last  year. 

We  found  that  on  the  purchase  of  major 
material  componer.t.<i  made  during  tlie  jjeriod 
of  our  review  which  were  comparable  be- 
tween shipyards  in  different  regions  tlie  cost 
of  sreelplat.es  and  shapes  averaged  13  per- 
cent more  to  the  Pacific  coast  yards  than  to 
the  yards  in  other  regions,  and  the  cost  of 
most  other  major  material  components  were 
higher  In  varying  decrees  to  the  Pacific  coast 
yards  tlian  tc  tJie  Atlantic  Ci-.ast  >ards 

In  regard  to  labor  costs,  which  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  mentioned,  the  per- 
centage of  the  average  straight  time 
hourly  wage  as  of  May  1  to  September  1, 
1960,  showed  that  the  combined  average 
rate  of  the  Pacific  coast  yards  was  ap- 
pi'oximately  6  percent  higher  than  the 
combined  average  rate  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  yai'ds.  This  is  added  to  the  13  per- 
cent in  other  major  components. 

We  are  not  talking  about  ships  being 
btnlt  for  the  Na\y:  we  are  talking  about 
ships  to  be  built  under  the  ship  replace-  j 
ment  program  between  now  and  1972. 
and  the  differential  can  be  paid  only  on 
ships  whose  home  ports  are  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  ships  that  ply  the 
Pacific  trade  route.<=. 

The  .'Acting  Maritime  Administrator 
said  he  would  have  a  further  study  made, 
to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  this  year, 
to  see  whether  this  repeal  proposal  is 
in-.j)ortant  or  not. 

No  heai'ings  v.ere  held  on  the  amend- 
ment in  the  Senate,  The  House  held 
some  hearings,  but  the  House  hearings 
were  such  that  the  testimony  submitted 
by  the  shipyards  on  the  east  coast  was 
to  the  effect  th.nt  the  differential  no 
longer  was  Justified,  while  the  western 
yards  maintained  that  the  cost  spread 
was  e\en  greater  than  6  percent.  The 
figures  were  so  contradictory  that  the 
committee  chairman  enlisted  the  help  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  this 
IS  from  their  report 

Madam  President  this  amendment 
does  not  belong  in  the  bill  The  ques- 
tion is  not  one  of  figures  It  is  a  matter 
of  providing  for  national  defense.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  cited  figures 
showing  how  shipbuilding  on  the  Pacific 
coast  increased  from  1941  to  1942  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  Certainly  it  in- 
creased. It  mcrea.sed  because,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  defen.se  of  the  Nation,  it 
was  iiecessary  to  go  to  the  west  coast  to 
build  a  large  part  of  the  merchant  vessels 
nei'ded  Tlie  east  coast  yards  were 
chock-o-block  with  ships — warships  and 
Other  types  of  ship  construction, 

The  west  coast  does  not  have  much 
sliipbu'.ldmg  The  tonnage  there  is  away 
down  The  ships  allocated  to  San  Diego 
and  San  Pedros  were  allotted  on  the  plea 
that  th.cie  be  some  ship  construction  out 
there 

Senators  can  vote  against  the  bill  if 
they  wish,  but  the  allocation  was  made 
to  the  west  coast  in  order  to  keep  alive 
some  sr.:pbui'ding  know-how  in  that 
recion 

The  allocation  to  the  Navy  yards  is 
fairly   good 

The  admiral  says  the  west  coa.st  is 
showing  surprising  capability.  Cer- 
tainly It  IS.  This  is  the  first  time  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  ship  construction 
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in  private  yards  on  the  west  coast.  Two 
destroyers  are  being  built  in  a  Puget 
Sound  shipyard.  That  shipyard  at  one 
time  hoped  it  could  make  a  bid  on  an 
American  President  Line  reconversion. 
That  was  approximately  3  years  ago. 
They  sharpened  their  pencils  and  made 
a  bid  on  the  ship,  because  the  home  port 
was  on  Puget  Sound.  When  they  were 
awarded  the  bid,  they  took  another  look 
at  thi;5  situation  and  asked  that  the  bid 
be  canceled,  and  they  forfeited  their 
bond. 

The  yard  v.as  idle  for  a  long  time. 
Now  they  have  sharpened  their  pencils 
again  and  have  convinced  the  Navy  to 
award  them  a  contract.  Many  Navy 
contracts  are  negotiated  rather  than 
awarded  on  bids,  because  naval  ships 
usually  are  custom  built.  The  Navy  said 
the  ships  ought  to  be  built  in  a  private 
yard,  so  the  yard  on  Puget  Sound  is 
building  the  two  guided-missile  ships. 
They  are  called  guided-missile  cruisers; 
but,  practically  speaking,  they  are  heavy 
destroyers.  That  is  all  the  west  coast 
yards  have  had.  This  differential  pro- 
viso has  been  in  effect  24  years.  Some 
say  that  steel  is  manufactured  in  our 
area  now.  That  is  ti-ue;  some  is  manu- 
factured in  Utah  and  a  httle  is  manu- 
factured in  California.  But  most  of  the 
materials  required  for  the  construction 
of  a  dry  cargo  vessel  or  a  combination 
vessel  are  composed  of  steel  which  comes 
from  the  East — plus  all  the  other  com- 
ponents, as  the  General  Accounting 
Office  points  out. 

There  are  several  other  reasons  for 
maintaining'  this  differential.  One  is 
that  under  the  vessel  replacement  pro- 
gram to  date,  73  ships  have  been  built 
or  are  building;  and  of  the  73,  56  were 
awarded  to  Atlantic  coast  yards.  The 
Pacific  coast  yards  have  built  onlj'  17, 
under  the  big  fleet  replacement  pro- 
gram; and  those  were  built  on  the  west 
coast  only  because  the  yards  had  figured 
very  closely,  and  in  some  cases  had  the 
aid  of  the  6-percent  differential  allow- 
ance. So  I  do  not  think  it  fair  to  the 
economy  of  the  west  coast  to  request  the 
Congress  to  enact  this  bill,  which  has 
not  been  the  subject  of  a  Senate  com- 
mittee hearing. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  reject  the  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment by  me  on  this  matter,  a  statement 
on  the  bids  on  the  various  ships,  a  fur- 
ther statement  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  and  a  memorandum  on  the 
number  of  ships  built  in  the  east  coast 
yards  during  the  past  15  years,  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  built  in  the  west 
coast  yards 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  It 
will  be  impossible  to  obtain  these  inser- 
tions before  Tuesday. 

I  wish  to  say  that  if  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  construc- 
tion on  the  west  coast  or  the  Pacific 
coast,  it  is  because  of  the  great  contribu- 
tions the  west  coast  yards  made  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time  during  the  war.     But 


certainly  today  approximately  82  per- 
cent of  the  ways  in  the  west  coast  yards 
are  idle,  even  though  the  6-pcrcent  dif- 
ferential is  available. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield,  so  that 
I  may  request  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
question  of  acreeirc;  to  this  amendment? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON      Yes. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  On  the  question  of 
aijrceing  to  this  amendment,  I  iiequest 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  13  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  vere  ordered. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  Itse  to 
exprer^s  my  strong  opposition  t}o  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  IMr.  Wh.liamsI. 

Tliis  amcndmont  seeks  to  repeal  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  193G.  which  provides  for  a  6-per- 
cent differential  in  ship  construction 
costs  in  favor  of  west  coast  shipyards. 

In  1936  Congress  decided  that  for  na- 
tional defense  reasons  a  nucleus  of  ship- 
building facilities  and  shipbuilding  skills 
should  bo  maintained  on  all  of  the  coasts 
of  tlic  Nation.  This  was  done  to  give 
west  coast  shipyards  an  allowance  for 
hitilier  costs  for  materials  and  labor  con- 
fronted on  this  coast,  and  thus  to  keep 
Pacific  coast  shipyards  in  existence  as  a 
vital  segment  of  the  national  defense 
machinery. 

For  some  time  east  coast  and  gulf 
coast  shipyards  have  been  demanding 
that  the  6-percent  differential  be  elimi- 
nated completely. 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  before 
the  Hou.se  Merchant  Marine  Committee 
on  this  matter— in  1959.  in  1960.  and 
again  this  year.  No  Senate  committee 
hearings  have  been  held  on  the  issue. 
The  Hou.se  committee,  in  September  1960, 
requested  an  audit  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  In  May  1961,  with  a 
26  to  5  majority  over  Pacific  coast  mem- 
bers, the  committre  voted  out  a  "repeal" 
bill,  over  objections  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  ignoring  a  plea  to  permit  the  GAO 
to  complete  its  study.  That  study  was 
three-eighths  complete,  and  shoTved  a 
definite  cost  differential  in  the  areas 
covered.  || 

In  1959.  on  the  basis  of  extensive  testi- 
mony, the  GAO  had  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  materials  for  shipbuilding  on  the 
west  coast  was  13  percent  greater  than 
the  cost  for  the  east  coast  and  the  eulf 
coast.  The  GAO  al.so  e.'^timated  that 
labor  costs  for  the  west  coa.st  were  7  per- 
cent higher  than  tho.'^e  for  the  ea.st  coast 
and  the  gulf  coast  shipbuildincr.  In  sub- 
mitting these  findings,  the  GAO  empha- 
sized that  the  percentages  cited  could  not 
be  taken  as  conclusive,  because  of  certain 
limitations  faced,  including  the  refusal 
of  certain  yards  to  open  their  cost  rec- 
ords for  inspection. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  ad- 
mittedly is  not  equipped  to  make  a  thor- 
ough study  of  this  question.  The  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  has  therefore 
asked  the  Maritime  Administration  to 
make  such  a  study  and  to  report  its  find- 
ings to  the  committee  early  in  the  1962 
session.  We  have  made  it  plain  that 
whatever  they  find  to  be  the  differential, 


we  shall  be  glad  to  take — whether  it  is  2 
percent.  4  percent.  6  percent,  or  8  per- 
cent. Bui  no  definite  study  of  the  mat- 
ter iias  been  made. 

Despite  the  absence  of  conclusive  evi- 
dence, the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  in  June  of  this  year 
ordered  favorably  reported  a  bill  to  re- 
peal the  6-percent  differential. 

Fortunately — and  I  emphasize  thi.s — 
the  House  Rules  Committee  refused  to 
grant  a  rule  on  this  bill.  It  refused  be- 
cause it  was  convinced  that  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee had  acted  without  adequate  informa- 
tion and  while  the  study  was  m  progress. 

Now  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  push 
for  pa.ssage  of  this  measure  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  decide 
on  this  matter  until  the  full  facts  can 
be  brought  into  judgment.  I  hope  we 
.shall  not  allow  oui-selves  to  be  stampeded 
into  a  vote  on  this  proposal  before  we 
receive  the  recommendations  and  find- 
ings of  the  Maritime  Administration. 

I  am  somewhat  perplexed  about  the 
anxiety  of  east  coast  and  gulf  coa.st  .ship- 
builders regarding  west  coast  comix?ti- 
tion.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  Under 
the  Maritime  Administration's  vessels 
replacement  program  to  loplacc  approxi- 
mately 300  ships  by  1972,  only  5  ships 
have  been  awarded  to  west  coast  ship- 
yards under  the  6-percent  differential. 
Seventy-seven  contracts  have  already 
been  let.  Six  more  bids  were  opened 
last  week.  No  west  coast  shipyard  was 
anywhere  within  the  6-percent  differ- 
ential for  these  six  ships.  In  short,  5 
vessels  out  of  a  total  of  83  have  been 
placed  in  west  coast  shipyards.  In  fact, 
west  coast  shipbuilders  are  doing  so 
poorly  that  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion has  had  to  allocate  four  ships  to 
keep  two  of  the  yards  toing. 

All  we  are  asking  is  an  opportunity  to 
get  the  full  facts  before  us  before  we  act 
on  this  issue.  It  is  not  ready  for  an  in- 
formed vote.  I  believe  that  the  propo- 
nents of  repeal  of  the  6-percent  differ- 
ential are  driving  for  a  vote  now.  because 
they  are  fearful  that  a  full  and  objective 
disclosure  of  the  facts  will  kill  their  case 

Shipbuilding  has  long  been  a  basic  and 
essential  industry  to  the  west  coast 
During  World  War  II.  Churchill's  state- 
ment that  the  "preservation  of  freedom 
depends  on  control  of  the  seas"  found 
immediate  response  in  our  Pacific  yards, 
Cargo  vessels  that  normally  required 
months  to  build  were  built  in  weeks. 

Soviet  bloc  countries  are  feverishly 
building  a  merchant  marine.  Ru.ssia 
herself  has  100  times  the  number  of 
submarines  that  Germany  had  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War. 
Moreover,  in  this  ace  of  the  atomic  and 
hydrosren  bombs,  shipbuilding:  facilities 
must  be  dispersed  on  all  coasts,  lest  one 
bomb  seriously  impair  our  ability  to 
defend  ourselves 

If  the  Government  is  going  to  support 
shipbuilding — and  I  believe  it  should— 
then  that  support  must  benefit  the  west 
coast,  as  well  as  the  other  coastal  areas. 

With  the  explosive  international  ten- 
sions of  today,  I  doubt  that  anyone  can 
argue  that  the  threat  in  the  Pacific  is 
any  less  than  it  was  during  World  War 
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II.  Without  the  essential  shipyards  and 
labor  force  on  all  coasts,  there  would  be 
tremendous  lessening  of  this  country's 
ability  to  respond  to  a  national  emer- 
j^ency.  Our  fleet  is  deficient  both  quan- 
titatively and  qualitatively.  This  situa- 
tion applies  to  both  the  east  coast  and 
the  west  coast. 

A  conclusive  study  of  this  matter  may 
di.sclose  that  the  differential  should  be  4 
percent,  or  6  percent,  or  8  percent.  Be- 
fore we  prejudice  the  military  postur^  of 
our  country,  the  exact  size  of  the  differ- 
ential should  be  determined  It  would 
be  highly  irrespon.sible  for  u.s  to  decide 
in  this  forum  today  an  issue  of  such  im- 
portance to  our  defense  and  security 
without  the  full  facts  before  us  and  with- 
out even  a  Senate  committee  hearinp. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  read  to  the  Senate  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion: 

US     Department    or    Commerce, 

Maritime    Administration. 
Wofhington,    DC.    August    31.    1961 
Hnn     WaRRFN    O     Macnvson. 

Chairman,  CmnmUtee  on  Commerce,  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dfar  Mr  Chairman  This  will  acknowl- 
pdge  receipt  of  your  lett.er  of  August  24. 
1961.  requesting  the  M.^ritime  Administra- 
tion to  undertake  a  study  of  tiie  various  cost 
factors  that  enter  Into  the  computatlou  of 
bids  for  vessel  construction  in  shipyards  on 
the  four  coasts  of  the  L'^nited  Stales 

TTie  Maritime  Administration  will  proceed 
promptly  with  thi-s  task  and  will  make  every 
effort  to  cc>mply  with  your  request  that  tlie 
study  be  completed  for  presentation  to  your 
committee  early  in  the  1962  session. 
Sincerely    yours. 

Thos    E    Stakem 
Ac!:ng    Maritime    Adm;nustrator. 

I  iiad  a.sked  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion to  make  a  study  of  the  matter,  and 
It  a^ireed  to  do  .so 

Mr  President,  a  few  minutes  ago  I 
obtained  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  communications 
from  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  re- 
questing the  holding  of  hearings  or  some 
action  on  the  6-percent  differential  pro- 
posal or  the  amendment  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  i  Mr  Butlef  ha.s  had  in 
the  committee.  I  wish  to  wiilidraw  that 
request,  because  I  have  had  the  commit- 
tee staff  look  for  such  communications, 
and  theie  are  none 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
amendment  wa^  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  I  Mr  Bttler  1  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  and  I  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  But  the 
reason  why  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton decided  not  to  hold  hearings  i.«;  that 
he  IS  opposed  to  it.  and  he  does  not  want 
to  hold  hearings  on  it.  So  it  is  obvious 
why  the  hearings  were  not  held  on  this 
proposal 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  The  members  of 
my  committee  are  very  independent  If 
the  Senator  thinks  the  chairman  can  do 
anything  he  wants  to  do,  he  should 
come  and  sit  with  us  Any  time  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee  is  really  insistent 
on  getting  .'something,  he  gets  it  Ek) 
not  worry  about  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee member.ship  Nobody  is  goiiiR  to  run 
them.  They  are  all  indeix'ndent.  I  see 
four  members  of  the  committee  present 


in  the  Chamber.  If  the  Senator  tlunks 
that  the  chairman  can  run  the  commit- 
tee when  It  has  on  it  such  memk)ers  as  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  the  Senator  from  California. 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  he 
just  has  not  been  around  heie  very  long. 
!  Laughter  1 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  I 
have  served  under  the  chairman.  I  say 
again,  let  there  be  no  mistake,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  offered  his 
measure  I  was  glad  to  cosponsor  it  and 
he  requested  hearings.  I  conclude 
again  with  the  statement  of  Rear 
Admiral  Schultz  when  speaking  on  be- 
half of  the  Department  of  Defen.^e  be- 
foie  the  Hou.se  committee  which  was 
holding  hearings  on  this  identical  sub- 
ject in  May  of  this  year,  when  he  said: 

Several  major  awards  on  a  competitive 
basis  during  the  past  year  or  so  offered  con- 
Mncing  evidence  that  west  coast  yards  have 
definitely  o\ercome  their  former  disadvan- 
tage  in    bidding   on    Navy    ship   construction 

That  clearly  indicates  that  the  man 
who  is  in  charge,  and  who  should  know 
the  needs  of  the  merchant  marine  better 
than  anyone  in  this  country,  including 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  and  who 
speaks  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
does  not  think  that  this  is  necessary 
His  views  should  be  given  recognition  in 
this  subject. 

I  hope  the  amendment  which  I  have 
co.^pon.sored  with  the  Senator  fiom 
Maryland  IMr.  Butler  I  will  be  adopted 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  when 
I  became  a  member  of  this  committee 
4' J  years  ago.  I  thought  I  po.v'iessr-d  a 
great  deal  of  independence,  but,  as  time 
has  gone  on.  and  as  a  consequence  of  the 
frequency  of  my  defeats.  I  am  beginning 
to  feel  like  a  .^upine  follower  of  the  com- 
mands that  come  from  on  high  I  wish 
today  to  assert  on  this  issue  whatever 
independence  I  still  jxissess. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  read 
the  letter  of  Admiral  Schultz  I  now 
want  to  read  the  letter  that  was  ."^ent  by 
Robert  E  M.  Ward,  rear  admiral  of 
the  U  S  Na\T.  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject, and  It  is  the  final  letter  on  the 
subject.  In  this  letter  of  Admiral  Ward, 
he  acknowledges  receipt  of  a  request  to 
obtain  the  view  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  on  this  issue  Aft-er  acknowledging 
the  letter.  Admiral  Ward  states; 

This  bill  would  remove  from  existing  law 
a  6-percent   differential. 

He  goes  fuither  and  says: 

This  provision  of  law  is  considered  to  have 
been  of  material  assistance  to  the  Navy  In 
maintaining  a  nucleus  of  shipbuilding  skills 
and  facilities  on  the  west  coast  particularly 
during  the  postwar  period  of  sharply  de- 
c'.iiMng  commercial  orders. 

And  he  further  states: 

It  now  appears  however,  that  Pacific  coast 
private  shipyards  are  gradually  overcoming 
their  previous  competitive  disadvantages 
through  ir.creased  efficiency,  application  of 
improved  nidustnai  t^echniques  and  because 
of  expanded  west  coast  production  of  basic 
materials  Luring  recent  years  certain 
Pacific  coast  shipyards,  particularly  In  the 
Puget  Sound  area,  have  been  quite  success- 
ful  in  competing  for  naval  ship  work. 


The  Department  of  Defense  has  no  con- 
vincing evidence  that  west  coast  shipyards 
are  now  at  a  significant  disadvantage 

This  final  letter  of  Admiral  Ward  cor- 
roborates the  testimony  of  Admiral 
Schultz,  and  it  corroborates  the  argu- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Read  the  next 
sentence 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  read 
it. 

Mr  MAGN^^SON.  I  put  it  all  in  the 
Record 

Mr   LAUSCHE     It  read.-^: 

Tlie  Department  of  Defense,  h.jwever.  is 
not  In  a  position  to  state  whether  or  not 
some  degree  of  subsidization  is  still  required 
to  enable  these  shipyards  to  participate  lu 
ship  construction  programs  on  a  competitive 
basis 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  I>epartment 
of  the  Navy,  on  behalf  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  neither  supports  nor  opposes  the 
enactment  of  S  596 

That  is  exactly  what  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  said  45  minutes  ago. 

Mr  President.  I  am  not  concerned 
with  whether  or  not  the  shipbuilding 
work  goes  to  the  west  coast  or  to  the 
east  coast  That  is  not  why  I  am  a 
participant  in  the  debate.  1  am  pri- 
marily concerned  about  what  is  happen- 
ing to  the  taxpayer  in  the  application 
of  this  law. 

To  begin  with,  in  1936  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  was  passed,  and  it  was  then 
argued  that,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
compete  with  builders  of  ships  in  Eng- 
land. Germany,  and  Japan,  we  had  to 
provide  the  American  operators  of  cargo 
ships  and  pa.ssenger  ships  with  a  sub- 
sidy 

Calculations  were  made  in  1936  It 
was  concluded  that,  for  every  dollar  it 
cost  to  build  a  ship  in  the  United  States, 
it  cost  68  cents  to  build  it  in  a  compet- 
ing country.  The  differential  was  32 
percent  So  a  law  was  passed  which 
stated,  in  effect,  if  you  build  your  ships 
m  the  United  States,  we  will"  subsidize 
you  for  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  building  a  ship  in  the  United  States 
and  that  of  building  it  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, but.  m  no  event,  will  we  allow  it  to 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  difference. 

In  1936  the  differential  was  32  per- 
cent. It  was  then  argued  that,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  shipbuilders  of  the 
United  States  would  place  themselves 
in  a  competitive  position. 

Twenty -five  years  have  passed,  and 
what  IS  the  situation  today? 

The  differential  is  now  52  percent.  It 
has  gone  up  20  percent  in  25  years,  in 
spue  of  the  argument  made  that  in  the 
course  of  time  the  American  shipbuilder 
would  put  himself  in  a  competitive  posi- 
tion. 

As  I  stated  a  moment  ago.  the  law  put 
a  50-percent  limitation  on  the  amount 
the  taxpayer  would  be  required  to  con- 
tribute Last  year  we  raised  the  50  to 
55  percent,  and  we  did  so  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  shipbuilders  claimed  they 
were  begging  for  business. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  so  long  as  the 
taxpayer  is  willing  to  subsidize  in  the 
manner  contained  in  the  bill  and  under 
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the  general  law,  the  shipbuilders  will 
never  put  themselves  in  a  competitive 
position. 

It  is  argued  that  on  the  west  coast  the 
labor  cost  is  6  percent  more  than  it  is  on 
the  east  coast.  In  effect,  it  is  further 
argued,  '"since  it  is  6  percent  higher,  ask 
the  taxpayers  to  pay  for  it." 

I  cannot  follow  that  logic.  I  simply 
cannot  do  so.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  west  coast,  through  cooperation  of 
labor  and  management,  would  try  to 
bring  itself  into  a  competitive  position. 
Why  is  that  not  done?  The  answer  is 
that  the  shipbuilders  know  the  taxpayer 
will  subsidize  them.  Moreover,  when 
we  know  that  Japan,  Germany,  England, 
and  Holland  can  build  at  40  cents  on  the 
dollar,  when  it  cost  100  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar in  the  United  States,  one  would  think 
American  shipbuilders  would  put  them- 
selves in  a  competitive  position.  They 
are  not  doing  so. 

Last  year  before  our  committee,  when 
the  request  was  made  to  lift  the  limita- 
tion to  55  percent,  there  was  a  strike  in 
the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.,  and  the 
workers  demanded  more  wages.  As 
more  wages  were  given,  the  taxpayers' 
burden  became  greater. 

While  the  issue  before  us  on  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  significant,  I  think  the  prob- 
lem lies  more  with  a  study  and  a  pur- 
pose to  solve  the  problem  by  getting  to 
the  causes  of  it.    That  we  are  not  doing. 

I  believe  there  has  been  some  discus- 
sion about  eight  ships  for  which  bids 
were  advertised.  It  was  found  that  the 
shipbuilders  on  the  east  coast  could 
build  those  ships  for  about  $4  million  less 
than  the  shipbuilders  on  the  west  coast, 
but  it  was  decided  to  send  some  of  the 
ship  construction  to  San  Diego.  The  net 
increase  in  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  by  hav- 
ing the  work  done  in  San  Diego  was,  I 
think,  $3.5  million  to  $4  million.  A 
strange  paradox  occurred.  In  addition 
to  the  added  cost  of  $4  million,  the  owner 
of  the  ships  on  the  east  coast  is  now 
asking  $400,000  reimbursement  because 
he  had  to  bring  the  ships  from  the  west 
coast  to  the  east  coast.  That  bill  will  be 
taken  up  before  long. 

Yesterday  we  went  deeper  into  the  sub- 
sidization of  airports.  The  burden  falls 
upon  the  taxpayer. 

Today  we  are  going  further  into  an 
involvement  with  the  merchant  marine. 
That  burden  will  also  fall  upon  the  tax- 
payers. 

Day  before  yesterday  a  recommenda- 
tion was  made  to  subsidize  the  railroad.s. 
which  is  a  novel  thought.  Certain  rail- 
road men.  in  protesting,  claimed  it  would 
lead  to  socialization.  The  issue  is  before 
us. 

Finally  I  say  to  the  taxpayers.  "Sweat 
on.  Bleed.  Bend  your  backs.  Complain. 
But  carry  the  burden.  It  will  grow  heav- 
ier and  heavier  day  by  day,  through  sub- 
sidy programs  and  improvident  dealings 
between  government  and  business,  in  the 
belief  that  you  do  not  know  what  is 
going  on." 

Ohio  is  hundreds  of  miles  away  from 
Washington.  I  say  to  the  citizens  of 
Ohio,  "You  think  you  know  what  is  going 
on?    In  my  opinion,  there  is  a  veil  over 


your  eyes.  You  are  being  told,  'we  are 
doing  good  for  you,'  but  the  fact  is  we 
are  digging  into  your  pockets,  making 
you  poorer  and  poorer  every  day." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  25  years 
ago  Congress,  at  the  request  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  en- 
acted legislation  authorizing  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Administration  to  allocate 
ship  construction  contracts  to  west 
coast  shipyards  when  their  bid$  came 
within  6  percent  of  the  bids  of  east  coast 
or  gulf  coast  yards,  and  then  only  in 
the  case  of  bids  on  vessels  to  be  con- 
structed with  Federal  subsidy  for  .ship 
operators  based  on  the  Pacific  co&.st  and 
operating  in  and  out  of  Pacific  coast 
ports.  The  national  security  demanded 
that  there  be  a  ship-constructioa  capac- 
ity in  the  West  as  well  as  in  the  East, 
and  along  the  gulf.    It  still  does. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  thai  Icgi.s- 
lation  has  been  the  law  of  the  land. 
Today  we  are  confronted  with  a  hastily 
drawn  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  1  Mr. 
Butler  I  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams!  to  re- 
peal that  law.  No  committee  hearings 
have  been  held  on  the  subject.  Senators 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  study  the 
position  of  the  Government.  Senators, 
thus,  will  vote  blindly  on  this  issue. 

I  say  that  the  two  Senators  who  spon- 
sor the  amendment  are  mistaken  in  what 
they  ask  the  Senate  to  do.  On  many 
occasions  I  have  followed  su;.'gestions 
that  they  have  made  in  the  Senate.  But 
this  is  an  attempted  distortion  of  the 
legislative  process,  and  the  Senate  ought 
to  reject  it. 

In  arguinc;  in  favor  of  the  amendment, 
the  Senators  have  made  some  charges 
that  I  believe  are  erroneous.  For  ex- 
ample, I  have  before  me  the  inquiry  of 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  in  a  partial  survey  of  the  prob- 
lem only  a  year  ago.  He  finds  that  in 
western  America  the  cost  of  steel  is  13 
percent  higher  than  the  cost  of  steel  in 
eastern  America  available  for  east  coast 
ship  construction.  He  finds  that  labor 
costs  are  higher  in  the  area  from  which 
my  able  friend  from  Washington  and  I 
come.  Those  are  facts  which  he  has 
found.  How,  then,  can  my  two  col- 
leagues contend  that  there  is  no  differen- 
tial? 

But  before  we  take  any  action  on  a 
subject  of  this  importance,  I  respectfully 
submit  to  Senators  that  it  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  careful  scrutiny  of  a  Senate 
committee  hearing. 

On  that  basis  I  seek  today  not  to 
argue  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  the 
pending  amendment,  but  merely  to  say 
that  it  is  wrong  for  the  Senate  now  to  be 
asked  to  repeal  a  law  which  has  been  on 
the  books  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Two  Senators  now  attempt  to  attach  an 
iiTelevant  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
repealer  to  proposed  legislation  on  an- 
other subject. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President,  in 
the  past  few  weeks  when  amendments 
which  were  not  germane  to  a  bill  and  on 
which  there  had  been  no  hearing  were 
offered,  after  adequate  discussion,  and 


in  order  that  Senators  could  get  away, 
many  of  whom  had  waited  for  the  vote, 
a  wise  procedure  was  adopted.  A  mo- 
tion to  table  the  amendment  was  made. 
I  therefore  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware 1  Mr.  Williams!,  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  iMr.  Butler). 

Mr.     WILUAMS     of     Delaware.     Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  withhold  his 
motion  and  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  requested 
the  Senator  from  Washington  to  with- 
hold his  motion.  Does  he  withhold  the 
motion? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
withhold  the  motion.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS     of    Delaware.     Mr 
President.  I  wonder  if  there  can  be  a 
straight    vote    on    the    amendment.     So 
far  as  we  are  concerned  we  are  ready 
to  have   the   roll   called    immediately. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  see  the 
difference     One  is  the  same  as  the  other. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  sees  no  difference  I  suggest  that 
the  Senate   vote  on   the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  nothing  further  to  add. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE3?.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr. 
Williams  1  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land IMr.  Butler  J.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  will  .state  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  What  is  the  pending 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams!  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land   (Mr.  Butler]   to  the  pending  bill 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JORDAN  ^when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
fMr.  Chavez].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Car- 
roll), the  Senator  from  Mississippi  IMr. 
E.ASTLANDl,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
IMr.  KefatjverI.  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan).  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell i,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Smathers).  the 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  (Mr. 
Smith),  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington]  are  ab.sent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Chavez]  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  fMr.  Ander- 
son !  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  IMr.  Russell], 
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If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Cabroll]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  IMr.  E.astland). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mis.sissippi  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Kefauver]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Smith  i.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  would  vote  "nay," 
and  tiie  Senator  from  Mas.sachusctts 
would  vote  "yea  ' 

On  tins  vule,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida IMr.  Smathers)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sybjinc- 
TONl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  would  vote  "yea."  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote 
"nay  " 

Mr.  KUCHKL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
BriDCEsI  and  the  Senator  from  Kan.sas 
IMr.  Carlson)  are  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Bush)  is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska  )  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  IM:  Ben- 
nett), the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton  1,  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  iMr.  Saltonstall)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  pre.sent  and  votmp,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  IMr  BrsHi.  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  IMr.  Hruska  I.  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  iMr.  Prouty) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vole,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  Cotton]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  IMr  Bennett). 
If  pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  would  vote    nay." 

Tlie  result  was  announced — yeas  40. 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

|No   180) 
YEAS — 40 


NOT  VOTING— 19 


Aikrn 

Hill 

Scott 

npali 

H  .:'and 

8-    i-.h,  Malue 

BoKgs 

Jav'.ts 

Sparkman 

Butler 

J.  hriFton 

StennU 

Byrd.  Va. 

Keating 

Talmiidge 

Case.  N  J 

La  use  he 

Thurmond 

Case   S   Dak. 

Miller 

Towpr 

Clark 

Morton 

Wiley 

Curtis 

Mundt 

Williams.  N.J. 

Dodd 

Mu&kte 

WiUUims,  DeL 

Er\-ln 

PfU!tore 

Yarborough 

Fulhrl-'ht 

Pell 

Young.  Ohio 

Ooldwftter 

Proxmlre 

Hickeniooper  Robertson 

NAYS — 41 

AHott  Fong  MaKnuson 

Bartlett  Gore  Munsfleld 

Bible  Gruenlng  McCarthy 

Burdlck  Hart  McOee 

Byrd.  W   Va.  Hurtke  McNamara 

Cannon  Harden  Metcalf 

Capehart  Hickey  Monronejr 

Cliurch  Humphrey  Mor^e 

Co.  per  Jackson  Mess 

D  rksen  Kerr  Neubfrger 

DouRias  K.ichpl  Randolph 

Dworthak  Long.  Mo.  Schoeppel 

EUender  Long,  HawaU  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Engle  Long,  La. 
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Anderson 

Cotton 

Russell 

Bennett 

Eaf^tland 

SaltonstaU 

Bridge* 

Hrusk* 

Smaihera 

Bubh 

Jordan 

S:T.;Th,  Ma&.«^ 

Carlson 

KcTauver 

Symington 

Carroll 

MrClPllan 

Chavei 

Prouty 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams 
and  Mr.  Butlfr  wa.v  rejected. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which   the  amendment   was  rejected. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  tlie  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
apieed  to 


AMENDMENT  OP  MERCHANT 
MARINE   ACT  OF   1936 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H  R    6974. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HR. 
6974)  to  amend  section  607(b)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  ihe  bilL 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  to  insert  m  lieu  thereof 
the  text  of  S  1185. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEN"!.  The  clerk 
will  state  tlie  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  propxjsed 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  the  following: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ho-usc  of 
Rcprcscntatnes  of  Jhe  United  States  of 
America  in  Congres^  assembled.  That  the 
last  sentence  of  section  607ib)  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U  S  C.  1177(b)  ), 
Is  amended  by  inserting  belore  the  F>eriCKl  at 
the  end  thereol  a  conun.T  and  the  foUowing: 
"and  ni.iy  also  pay  from  such  fund,  with  such 
con.^ent  and  upon  terms  and  conditions 
which  the  Secretary  ot  Conimerce  shall  by 
regul.'itlon  prescribe  to  give  pnorliy  to  the 
foregoing  purposes  of  the  fund  (and  with 
respect  to  .•i.:.y  t.^ansfer  of  funds  from  the 
special  reserve  fund,  to  g!\-e  priority  to  the 
purpoees  of  that  fund)  and  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  lAt  amounts  con- 
tributed toward  research,  development,  and 
design  expenses  incident  to  new  and  ad- 
%-anced  ship  desig-u  machinery  and  equip- 
ment", and 

"(Hi  Amounts  (1(  for  the  purchase  of 
cargo  containers,  delivered  aft^r  June  30, 
1959  of  a  type  approved  by  the  .Administra- 
tor for  use  In  connection  with  any  of  the 
contractors  subsidized  vessels.  (2)  for  the 
payment  of  the  principal  of  any  indebted- 
ness Incurred  for  such  containers,  or  (3) 
to  reimburse  the  contractor's  general  funds 
for  expenditures  for  such  purchases  or  pay- 
ments. Such  cargo  containers  to  the  extent 
paid  for  out  of  tlie  capital  reserve  fund  shall 
be  treat.ed  .as  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
posits and  withdrawals  from  the  capital  re- 
serve fund  under  this  section  607,  and  the 
regulations  and  closing  agreements  relating 
thereto,  except  that  the  depreciation  on  such 
cargo  containers  shall  be  based  upon  the 
life  expectancy  used  for  such  containers  In 
the  determination  of  "net  earnings'  under 
paragraph  (d)(1)  of  this  Bcction  607." 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

'1  he  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  prop^osed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

Tlie  bill  iH.R.  6974*  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  H  R    6974  was  passed. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  m.ove  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. Senate  bill  1185  will  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 


SALE   OF    10   LIBERTY-TYPE 
MERCHANT  VESSELS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  tJie  Senate  proceed  to  the 
con.'^ideration  of  Calendar  No.  233,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  21 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
re.soIution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legisl«tive  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution 'SJ.  Res  21'  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  sell  10  Liberty- 
type  merchant  vessels  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  conversion  inio  barges. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  joint 
resolution,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  with 
amendment.-  on  page  2,  line  1,  after  the 
word  "basis,",  to  strike  out  "at  not  less 
than  the  price,  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  which  is  equal  to 
the  highest  price  such  vessel  would  bring 
if  sold  for  scrap"  and  insert  "competitive 
bidding  with  an  upset  price  equal  to  the 
average,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tarj-  of  Commerce,  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign scrap  prices  for  Liberty  ships  over 
the  twelve-month  pyeriod  prior  to  the 
month  in  which  the  ships  are  put  up  for 
sale";  in  line  9.  after  the  word  'a",  to 
in.sert  "non-self-propelled";  in  line  11. 
after  the  word  "States",  to  insert  "The 
purchase  price  shall  be  paid  in  cash  at 
the  time  of  sale,";  in  line  12.  after  the 
amendment  just  above  stated,  to  strike 
out  "Such  sale  shall  be  on  the  basis  of 
the  payment  of  not  less  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  sale  price  of  the  vessel 
at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  sales 
contract,  with  balance  payable  in  ap- 
proximately equal  annual  installments 
over  the  life  expectancy  of  the  vessel 
after  conversion  by  the  purchaser,  which 
life  expectancy  shall  be  determined 
jointly  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  with 
Intercut  on  the  portion  of  the  sales  price 
remaining  unpaid  at  the  rate  of  3 '2  per 
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centum  per  annum;  with  right  of  pre- 
payment from  time  to  time  of  any  or  all 
of  the  sales  price  remaining  unpaid.  The 
obligation  of  the  purchaser  with  respect 
to  payment  of  such  unpaid  balance,  with 
interest,  shall  be  secured  by  a  first  pre- 
ferred mortgage  on  the  vessel  sold,  which 
mortgage  may  provide  that  the  sole  re- 
course against  the  purchaser  under  such 
mortgage,  and  any  of  the  notes  secured 
thereby,  shall  be  limited  to  repossession 
of  the  vessel  by  the  United  States  and 
the  assignment  of  insurance  claims,  if 
the  purchaser  shall  have  complied  with 
all  provisions  of  the  mortgage  other  than 
those  relating  to  the  payment  of  princi- 
pal and  interest  when  due,  and  the  obli- 
gation of  the  purchaser  shall  be  satisfied 
and  discharged  by  the  surrender  of  the 
vessel,  and  all  right,  title  and  interest 
therein  to  the  United  States.  Upon  sur- 
render such  vessel  shall  be  1 1  >  free  and 
clear  of  all  liens  and  encumbrances 
whatsoever,  except  the  lien  of  the  above- 
mentioned  preferred  mortgage,  and  (2) 
equipped  and  in  as  good  order  and  con- 
dition, ordinary  wear  and  tear  excepted, 
as  when  converted  into  a  barge  by  the 
purchaser,  except  that  any  deficiencies 
with  respect  to  freedom  from  encum- 
brances and  condition  may,  to  the  extent 
covered  by  valid  policies  of  insurance, 
be  satisfied  by  the  assignment  to  the 
United  States  of  claims  of  the  purchaser 
under  such  policies  of  insurance.",  and 
on  page  4,  line  11,  after  the  word 
'States",  to  strike  out  "for  a  period  of 
at  least  ten  years  after  conversion  into 
a  barge  or  as  long  as  there  remains  due 
the  United  States  any  principal  or  in- 
terest on  account  of  the  sales  price, 
whichever  is  the  longer  periods ;  and  >  5 ) 
that  the  foregoing  provisions  respecting 
the  acquisition  of  ownership  by  the 
United  States  and  documentation  shall 
run  with  the  title  to  such  vessel  and 
be  binding  on  all  owners  thereof"  and, 
in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert  '"so  long  as  it 
remains  a  vessel;  <5i  that  the  vessel 
will  be  operated  only  as  a  non-self-pro- 
pelled barge;  t6»  that  the  vessel  will  be 
operated  only  in  domestic  trade  of  the 
United  States  (excluding  trade  with  or 
between  ports  in  Alaska )  ;  (  7 »  that  the 
vessel  will  not  be  traded  in  or  exchanged 
under  section  510  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936;  and  '8)  that  the  fore- 
going provisions  respecting  the  acquisi- 
tion of  ownership  by  the  United  States, 
the  documentation  of  the  vessel,  the  op- 
eration of  the  vessel,  and  the  trade-in 
and  exchange  of  the  vessel,  shall  run 
with  the  title  to  the  vessel  and  shall  be 
binding  on  all  owners  thereof";  so  as 
to  make  the  joint  resolution  read: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  a<isembled.  That  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  authorized,  during  the  one- 
year  i>eriod  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  joint  resolution,  to  sell  not  more  than 
ten  Liberty  type  merchant  vessels,  which  are 
held  in  reserve  by  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Commerce,  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  joint  resolution  and  such  terms 
and  conditions  not  contrary  hereto  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  Any  such  vessel 
shall   be  sold  on  an  "as  is.  where   is"   basis. 


competitive  bidding  witii  an  upsiet  price 
equal  to  the  average,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  of  domestic  and 
foreign  scrap  prices  for  Liberty  ships  over 
the  twelve-month  f>eriod  prior  to  the  month 
in  which  the  ships  are  put  up  for  sale.  Such 
sale  shall  be  made  on  condition  that  the 
ptirchaser  expend  at  least  $100,000  to  convert 
the  vessel  into  a  non-self-propelled  barge  in 
a  domestic  shipyard,  with  documentation 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The 
purchase  price  shall  be  paid  in  cash  at  the 
time  of  sale. 

Sec.  2.  Any  contract  of  sale  executed  un- 
der authority  of  this  joint  resoUiMon  shall 
provide  1 1 1  that  in  the  event  that  the  United 
States  shall,  through  purchase  or  requisi- 
tion, acquire  ownership  of  such  vessel,  the 
owner  shall  be  paid  therefor  the  value  there- 
of, but  in  no  event  shall  such  payifient  ex- 
ceed the  actual  depreciated  sales  price  under 
such  contract  (together  with  the  actual  de- 
preciat.ed  cost  of  capital  ImprOvement.s 
thereon),  or  the  fair  and  reasonatjle  scrap 
value  of  such  vessel,  as  determined  by  the 
Maritime  Administrator,  whichevae  is  the 
greater;  (2)  that  such  determination  shall 
be  final;  (3)  that  in  computing  thp  depre- 
ciated acquisition  cost  of  such  vessel,  the 
depreciation  shall  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  schedule  adopted  or  accepted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  lot  Federal 
income  tax  purposes  as  applicable  :o  such 
vessel;  (4)  that  such  vessel  shall,  remain 
documented  under  the  laws  of  th<  United 
States  so  long  as  it  remains  a  ve»sel;  (5) 
that  the  vessel  will  be  operated  only  as  a 
non-self-propelled  barge:  (6l  that  the  vessel 
will  be  operated  only  in  domestic  trade  of 
the  Unit-ed  States  (excluding  trade  with  or 
between  ports  in  Alaska):  (7)  thatthe  ves- 
sel will  not  be  traded  in  or  exchanged  under 
.section  510  of  the  Merchant  Mafjine  Act. 
1936;  and  (8)  that  the  foregoing  provisions 
respecting  the  acquisition  of  ownership  by 
the  United  States,  the  documentlttion  of 
the  vessel,  the  operation  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  trade-in  and  exchange  of  thf  vessel. 
shall  run  with  the  title  to  the  vejssel  and 
shall  be  binding  on  all  owners  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Joint  r«olution, 
the  t*rm  "citizens  of  the  United  SMites"  in- 
cludes corporations,  partnerships.  4nd  asso- 
ciations, but  only  those  which  arij  citizens 
of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of 
section  2  of  the  Shipping  Act,  11916.  as 
amended. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated  The 
amendment  has  been  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair* .  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  will  be 
stated.  I 

The  Lecisl.ative  Clerk  On  page  4,  in 
line  20.  after  the  words  "United  States", 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "'excluding 
trade  with  or  between  ports  in  Alaska  >  ". 

The  PRESIDIxNG  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  an  explanation 
of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Certainly.  As  the 
bill  was  reported  by  the  comnuittee,  it 
provides  that  none  of  the  Liberty  ships 
which  will  be  converted  into  barges  and 
will  go  into  service,  if  the  bill  becomes 
law.  can  be  used  in  the  Alaska  trade. 
This  amendment   would  strike  out  the 


Alaska  exclusion  so  there  would  be  no 
geographic  discrimination  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  barges. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  joint  resolution 
pass? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  may 
we  have  an  explanation  of  this  measure? 

Mr,  BARTLETT  Mr  President,  the 
joint  resolution  pei-mius  the  Secretaiy 
of  Commerce  to  sell  not  more  than  10 
Liberty  ships  from  the  reserve  fleet. 
They  would  have  to  be  converted  into 
non-self-propelled  barges,  and  could  be 
used  then  only  in  the  domestic  trade  of 
the  United  States. 

The  bill  as  amended  requires  that  the 
sale  be  for  cash,  and  at  a  price  not  below 
that  which  the  Government  obtains 
when  selling  these  ships  for  scrap 

The  committee  wa.s  informed  that 
there  now  are  approximately  800  ships 
in  the  reserve  fleet  which  are  actually 
no  longer  suitable  for  merchant  marine 
purposes,  and  wliicli  the  Government  is 
disposing  of  as  rapidly  as  possible,  by 
selling  them  for  scrap. 

The  joint  resolution  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  those  who  wish  to  operate  barges 
of  this  type — either  individuals  or  com- 
panies. I  assume — to  acquire  not  more 
than  10  such  Liberty  ships.  The  bill 
will  provide,  in  addition,  additional  em- 
ployment in  American  shipyards. 

The  bill  as  amended  is,  as  I  under- 
stand, favored  b\  the  Government  de- 
partments concerned 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    Of  course 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Does  the 
bill  provide  that  the  ships  will  be  sold  on 
a  competitive  basis'' 

Mr,  BARTLETT.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr,  President.  Mr 
Stakem,  of  the  Maritime  Administja- 
tion,  said  he  had  no  objection  to  the  bill; 
but  he  recommended  that  a  number  of 
things  be  done,  and  one  of  them  was  to 
prohibit  the  operation  of  such  barues  as 
self-propelled  barges  and  to  restrict  their 
operation  to  the  domestic  trade. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Those  provisions 
have  been  included 

Mr,  LAUSCHE,    Tliey  have? 

Mr,  BARTLETT.    Yes, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  And  also  that  there 
be  a  provision  for  a  competitive  bidding 
upset  price.  Is  that  provision  contained 
in  the  bill? 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Yes;  the  reply  is  in 
the  affirmative, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr,  President,  it  was 
not  clear  to  me.  from  the  Senator's  state- 
ment, that   10  IS  the  limit  that  can  be 
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purchased  by  any  one  purchaser,  or  that 
10  is  the  limit  for  the  total  number  of 
ships  which  may  be  sold. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  It  Is  the  total  num- 
ber of  ships. 

Mr.  HOLLANTD.    Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Shall  the  joint  resolution 
pass? 

The  joint  resolution  'S.J,  Res.  21  •  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

Kc>olvcd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  m  Congrcxs  usscvibled,  Th.il  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  la  authorized,  during 
the  one-year  period  following  the  date  of 
enactmei.i  of  this  Joint  resolution,  to  sell 
not  more  than  ten  Liberty  type  merchant 
vessels,  which  are  held  In  reserve  by  the 
Maritime  Administration.  Department  of 
Commerce,  to  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
subject  to  th*-  provisions  ul  this  joint  resolu- 
tion and  such  term.s  and  conditions  not  con- 
trary hereto  as  Uie  Secretary  msy  perscribe. 
Any  such  vessel  shall  be  si  Id  on  an  as  is, 
where  Is"  basis,  competitive  bidding  »;th  an 
upset  price  equal  to  the  average,  as  deter- 
mined by  th*"  Secretary  of  Commerce,  ui 
domestic  arid  foreign  scrap  prices  for  Liberty 
ships  over  the  twelve-month  period  prior  to 
the  month  in  which  the  ships  arc  put  up  for 
sale  Such  sale  sh.ul  be  niade  on  condition 
that  the  purchaser  expend  at  leait  »100.000  to 
convert  the  vessel  Into  a  non-self-propelled 
barge  in  a  d  imc-^tic  shipy.ird.  with  docu- 
meiitallon  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  The  purchase  price  shall  be  paid  In 
cash    at   the  time  of  sale. 

Sec  2,  Any  contract  of  sale  executed  under 
authority  of  this  Jolni  resulutloM  sli^ill  prc>- 
vlde  (li  that  in  the  event  tliat  the  United 
States  shall,  through  purchase  or  recjuistlon, 
acquire  ownership  of  such  vessel,  the  owner 
shall  be  paid  therefor  the  value  thereof,  but 
In  no  event  fhall  such  payment  exceed  the 
actual  depreciated  sales  price  under  such 
contract  (together  with  the  actual  depre- 
ciated cost  of  cupltaJ  Improvements  there- 
on), or  Uie  fair  and  reasonable  scrap  value 
of  such  vessel,  as  det<rmw..ed  by  the  Mari- 
time Administrator,  whichever  Is  the  great- 
er; {2>  that  such  detern^i nation  shall  be 
flnai;  (3»  that  In  computing  the  depreciated 
acquisition  cost  of  such  vessel,  the  deprecia- 
tion shall  be  determined  In  accordance  with 
the  schedule  adopted  or  accepted  by  the 
8ecretary..of  the  Treasury  for  Federal  income 
tux  purposes  as  applicable  to  such  vessel. 
(4i  that  such  vessel  shall  remain  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  so  long 
as  it  remains  a  vessel,  i5)  that  the  vc5sel 
will  be  operated  only  as  a  non-self-prcpelied 
barge,  t6)  that  the  vessel  will  be  operated 
only  In  domestic  trade  by  the  United  States, 
(7)  that  the  vessel  will  not  be  traded  In  or 
exchanged  under  section  510  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936;  and  (8)  that  the  foregoing 
provisions  respecting  the  acquisition  of 
ownership  by  the  United  States,  the  docu- 
mentation of  the  vessel,  the  operation  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  trade-In  and  exchange  of  the 
vessel,  shall  run  with  the  title  to  the  vessel 
and  shall  be  binding  on  all  owners  thereof. 

Sec,  3,  As  used  in  this  Joint  resolution,  the 
term  "citizens  of  the  United  States"  Includes 
corporations,  partnerEhlpe,  and  associations, 
but  only  those  which  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  within  the  meaning  of  section 
2  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  as  amended, 

Mr.    MANSFIELD   subsequently    said: 

Mr  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  21  was  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMIS- 
SION RECOMMENDATION  FOR 
SUBSIDY  PROGRAM  FOR  ESSEN- 
TIAL  RAIL   TRANSPORTATION 

Mr  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President  one 
of  our  legislative  concerns  today  is  the 
PYderal  Airport  Act  and  its  extension  of 
the  program  of  subsidies  connected  with 
civilian  aviation.  It  is  an  appropriate 
time,  therefore,  to  take  some  notice  of 
the  recommendation  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commi.ssion  that  the  Federal 
Government  embark  on  a  program  of 
subsidy  for  essential  tran.sportation 
.services  by  rail- 
In  Docket  No.  33332.  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  been  con- 
sidering whether  pa.ssenger  fares  of  the 
New  Haven  Riiiiroad  should  be  in- 
crca.«ted  Ye."=terday.  the  Commission's 
report  on  this  matter  was  served.  It  is 
a  landmark  decision  containing  facts 
and  recommendations  that  wc  shall  un- 
doubleJly  have  to  consider  in  the  near 
future.  There  will  be  much  speculation 
in  many  ways. 

Much  of  the  material  in  the  ICC's  New 
Haven  report  relates  only  to  the  New 
Haven,  However,  the  final  section  of  the 
report,  part  V,  presents  general  recom- 
mendations tliat  merit  the  widest  circu- 
lation and  study. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tliere  be  printed  in  tlie  body  of 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  these  remarks, 
the  foriowinc  items:  *TCC  Docket  No. 
33332.  Report.  Part  V  Recommenda- 
tions for  Assistance  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment." appendixes  G  and  H  thereto. 
There  L>eing  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  fellows: 

V     RrCOMMTNDATTON?   FOR    ASSISTANCE    ET    THE 
FlDERAL    GOVEHNMFI^T 

In  the  Rail'-oad  Pjs^cr.grr  Train  Deficit 
c.\sc  supra,  at  page  482.  we  recommended 
that  the  10-perccnt  Fcder.T.1  excise  tax  on 
passenger  lares  be  rejx^aied.  and  that  Federal 
tax  iaws  be  amended  to  encourage  local  and 
state  tax  relief,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
disregarding  State  and  local  provided  "pre- 
tax net  income"  f  )r  Federal  tax  purposes. 

We  hereby  re.ifflrm  those  two  recommenda- 
t.ons.  We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  at  this 
time  either  to  adept  or  to  reject  recommen- 
d.ition  Nos  11  and  12  ad\ajiced  by  the  hear- 
ing ofBcers." 

We  agree  with  the  general  attitude  of 
the  hearing  officers  toward  Federal  aid  At 
page  74  of  their  recommended  report,  they 
ob.'^erved : 

"We  believe  the  time  has  now  come  for 
the  Commission  to  urge  upon  the  Congress 
a  larger  and  more  direct  Federal  role  In  con- 
nection w:th  the  mass  transportation  prob- 


'  That  the  Commission  consider  recom- 
mending to  the  Congress  legislation  to  enable 
railroads  to  acquire  passenger  train  equip- 
ment on  terms  and  conditions  more  liberal 
than  now  exist  for  the  purpose  of  Insuring 
the  continuance  nf  passenger  service  re- 
quired by  the  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity   and    by   the    Nations    defense    effort 

That,  if  It  becomes  necessary  to  do  so.  the 
Commission  consider  recommending  to  the 
Congress  legislation  providing  that  taxes 
levied  on  Interstate  railroads  by  State  and 
l<x;al  authorities  may  be  found  to  l>c  unlaw- 
ful &a  an  undue  burden  on  Interstate  com- 
merce  under  the   following  circumstances: 

(a)  That  the  railroad  Is  operating  at  a 
deficit  in  either  its  freight  or  passenger  serv- 
ice which  Imperils  Its  survival; 


lems  of  large  urban  areas.  Nor  should  these 
problems  be  regarded  as  exclusively  those  of 
the  New  Haven  Railroad.  It  Is  more  prob- 
able than  not  that  some  other  large  com- 
muter railroads  will  be  plagued  l>efore  too 
long  by  problems  similar  in  kind,  if  not  in 
degree,  to  those  now  confronting  the  New 
Ha\eri, 

However,  the  hearing  officers  recommended 
against  a  program  of  Federal  cash  subsidies, 
believing  that  such  a  program  would,  of  nec- 
essity, involve  a  means  test  They  said  at 
l->age  74  Of  the  recommended  report 

It  the  size  of  the  subsidy  Is  determined 
by  the  size  ol  the  deficit,  two  results  are  In- 
ev. table.  First,  there  would  be  little  or  no 
incentive  to  make  a  proSt  or  to  cut  losses. 
And  secondly,  as  admitted  by  the  New 
Haven's  con~:ptrolier.  some  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  to  be  grant- 
ed authority  to  establish  passenger  train 
schedules  in  the  Interest  of  protecting  th« 
public  purse    ' 

The  New  Haven  excepts  to  the  foregoing 
conclusions  of  the  l.etiring  officers  with  re- 
spect vo  cash  subsidy  legislation.  We  agree 
With  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  officers 
that  If  the  amount  of  Federal  assistance  is 
deterniiued  by  the  size  of  the  carrier's  deficit, 
the  aid  might  do  more  harm  than  good.  To 
that  cxier.i.  we  find  the  New  Haven  s  excep- 
tioiiS  to  be  without  merit.  On  the  other 
l.arid.  we  have  concluded,  for  the  reasons 
hereinafter  set  forth,  tliat  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  the  New  Haven  can  emerge 
from  reorganization  and  continue  to  render 
essential  transportation  services  in  the  ab- 
sence of  direct  Federal  grants.  The  pro 
forma  income  account  of  the  New  Haven  for 
a  typical  year  in  reorganization  -  Indicates 
that  the  New  Haven's  situation  is  almost 
h()pcleR.«;  without  Federal  assistance.  We  do 
not  believe  however,  that  Federal  pajTnents 
must  be  rehit-ed  to  the  size  of  the  passenger 
deficit  incurred  by  the  New  Haven  and  other 
railroads. 

Over  the  years  the  Commission  has  ex- 
pressed serious  misgivings  with  regard  to  in- 
equitable promotional  policies  in  the  field  of 
transportation  piirsued  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. That  concern  has  sprung  from 
the  conviction  that  the  inherent  advantages 
of  the  various  m.odes  of  transportation  should 
not  t>e  neutralized  or  stifled  by  Federal  sub- 
sidies. Our  conviction  In  that  regard  is  Just 
as  strong  today  as  It  has  been  In  times  past. 
If  there  were  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
progressive  elimination  of  rail  passenger 
service  is  due  entirely  to  the  Inherent  ad- 
vantages of  competitive  modes.  Including  the 
private  avitomobile.  the  Commission  would 
not  recommend  that  even  a  residuum  of  such 
service  be  preserved  by  enactment  of  a  pro- 
gram c-if  Federal  subsidies. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  refusing,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  principle,  to  recommend  that  surface 
transportation  be  subsidized  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Commission  has  also  recog- 
nized a  conflicting  principle.  For  example, 
in  the  Railroad  Passenger  Train  Deficit  case, 
supra  at  page  484,  we  declared: 

"We  adhere  to  the  principle  previously  ex- 
pressed, that  this  country's  several  forms  of 
transportation   should   be   treated   equitably 
and  thai  no  one  form  should  be  preferred. 
More  specifically,  we  found  in  that  report: 

"The  impetus  given  motor  and  air  travel 
by     Federal.    State,    and     local     government 


(b)  That  the  continuance  of  the  freight  or 
passenger  service  provided  by  the  earner  is 
required  by  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity;  and 

(c)  That  State  and  local  taxes  involved. 
In  the  light  of  all  relevant  circumstances  and 
after  a  full  hearing,  are  found  to  be  excessU'e 
when  compared  with  taxes  assessed  on  the 
carrier's  property  by  other  States  and  com- 
munities through  which  the  railroad 
operates. 

-  See  pp  38  and  39,  Infra. 
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promotional  programs  has  unquestionably 
operated  to  the  disadvantage  of  railroad  pas- 
senger service.  Vast  highway,  airport,  and 
airway  modernization  programs  predicated 
upon  anticipated  public  needs  which  are 
now  underway,  as  well  as  a  policy  for  con- 
tinued subsidy  to  air  carriers,  offer  little 
solace  to  an  industry  which  is  dependent  up- 
on private  resources  and  which  has  witnessed 
the  gradual  erosion  of  its  passenger  market. 
It  is  not  suggested  that  such  programs  are 
not  meritorious  and  desirable  In  the  public 
interest,  but  the  fact  is  they  do  exist;  they 
will,  as  in  the  past,  have  a  pronounced  im- 
pact upon  railroad  passenger  service.  Yet. 
there  is  little  evidence  of  any  comparable 
governmental  effort  to  promote  the  public 
interest  in  railroad  passenger  service  or  to 
prevent  or  to  take  Into  account  competitive 
Inequalities  that  may  be  induced  by  such 
promotional  programs"  (p.  480). 

It  is  now-  .clear  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  progressive  elimination  of 
direct  and  indirect  subsidies  which  operate 
to  the  disadvantage  of  railroad  passenger 
service  cannot  be  achieved  in  time  to  save 
that  part  of  the  service  which,  under  con- 
ditions of  competitive  equality,  could  be 
continued.  Therefore,  in  proposing  a  modest 
program  to  alleviate  the  railroad  passenger 
deficit  problem,  we  do  not  retreat  from  our 
position  that  the  subsidization  of  transpor- 
tation enterprises  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  generally  undesirable  except  to  the 
extent  clearly  Justified  by  compelling  con- 
siderations of  national  defense. 

One  further  fact  must  constantly  be  kept 
in  mind.  The  United  States,  like  most  other 
countries,  is  experiencing  a  population  ex- 
plosion. The  Impact  of  this  enormous  in- 
crease in  population  is  intensified  by  the 
shift  of  population  from  rural  areas  and 
smaller  communities  to  large  metropolitan 
centers  and  by  the  movement  out  of  those 
centers  to  sprawling  suburban  areas.  Rail 
commutation  service  will  be  far  more  essen- 
tial and  much  more  widely  used  10  years 
from  now  than  it  is  today  assuming  that 
it  is  still  available.  Moreover,  the  popula- 
tion trends  just  noted  suggest  that  some 
intercity  rail  passenger  service  could  become 
increasingly  competitive  with  transportation 
by  air.  Inasmuch  as  rail  facilities,  once  lost, 
cannot  be  reconstructed  except  at  a  fantas- 
tic cost,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to 
determine  the  essentiality  of  rail  service 
solely  on  the  basis  of  present  patronage  and 
without   regard   to   definite   future   needs. 

We  believe  that  a  Federal  program  to 
ameliorate  the  railroad  passenger  deficit 
problem  should  possess  the  following  char- 
acteristics : 

( 1 )  Federal  aid  should  not  dull  managerial 
incentives  to  cut  losses; 

(2)  No  aid  program  should  require  the 
Federal  Government,  in  the  interest  of  pro- 
tecting the  public  purse,  to  establish  pas- 
senger train  schedules  or  to  prescribe  stand- 
ards of  service  and  equipment; 

,  (3)  Administration  of  the  aid  program 
should  not  require  the  services  of  more  than 
a  handful  of  additional  Government  em- 
ployees; 

(4)  The  sums  to  be  disbursed  should  be 
determined  primarily  in  accordance  with  a 
generally  accepted  formula  and  should  in- 
volve a  minimal  exercise  of  discretion; 

(5)  The  program  should  encourage  the 
extension  of  tax  relief  and  other  assistance 
by  State  and  local  governments: 

(6)  Tlie  amount  of  aid  should  not  be  so 
large  as  to  encourage  the  continuance  of 
passenger  operations  not  required  by  the 
public   convenience  and  necessity; 

(7 1  The  amount  of  Federal  aid  should  be 
large  enough,  in  conjunction  with  State  and 
local  assistance,  to  insure  the  continuance 
of  passenger  operations  required  by  the  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity; 


(8)  The  total  cost  of  the  program  should 
be  realistic  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  gen- 
eral budgetary  considerations;  and 

(9i  The  program  should  be  sound  In  con- 
cept. 

We  will  recommend  to  the  Congress  en- 
actment of  legislation  along  the  following 
lines  which,  in  our  opinion,  satisfies  all  of 
the  criteria  set  forth  above: 

Any  railroad  subject  to  part  I  of  the  act 
may  apply  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  financial  aid  in  the  continuance 
of  specified  passenger  train  operations  pro- 
vided that  the  operations  so  specified  con- 
stitute a  substantial  part  of  the  carrier's 
total  pa.ssenger  service  and  are  represented  to 
be  required  by  tlie  present  or  fiitvjre  public 
conveniencce  and  necessity.  If  tjhe  Com- 
mission determines  that  a  grant  of  financial 
aid  is  required  to  carry  out  effectilvely  the 
purposes  and  policies  of  the  assi.sttance  act. 
it  shall  authorize  such  aid.  th«  annual 
amount  thereof  to  be  determined,  ae  follows: 

(  1  I  Expenses  incurred  by  the  carrier  in 
the  preceding  calendar  year  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  way  and  structures  •  whidh  are  di- 
rectly  assignable   to  passenger  service;'  plus 

1 2)  Additional  expenses  incurred  In  the 
preceding  calendar  year  by  any  State  or 
States,  municipalities,  or  other  political  sub- 
divisions and  instrumentalities  thereof,  in 
the  maintenance  of  way  and  structures' 
which,  if  incurred  by  the  carrier,  would  be 
a  normal,  necessary,  and  proper  exjpense  di- 
rectly assignable  to  the  passenger  service;  « 
plus 

(3)  That  portion  of  common  e.xpenses  In- 
curred by  the  carrier  in  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year  in  the  maintenance  of; way  and 
structures'  which  Is  assignable  to 'the  pas- 
senger service:  •  Provided,  however.  That  the 
amount  of  any  grant  determined  l^i  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  aifl  received 
by  the  carrier  from  any  State  or  StUtes,  mu- 
nicipalities, or  other  political  subdivisions 
and  instrumentalities  thereof,  whlqh,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Commission,  is  reasonably 
related  to  the  purposes  and  policies  of  the 
Federal  assistance  legislation. 

(4  I  In  determining  the  benefit  derived  by 
the  carrier  from  the  aid  programs!  of  State 
and  local  governments  and  instrumentali- 
ties thereof,  and  the  extent  to  which  such 
benefits  are  reasonably  related  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  passenger  train  Gpera|tions  re- 
quired by  the  present  or  future  pulblic  con- 
venience and  necessity,  the  decisidn  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  final. 

(5)  In  the  determination  of  *ny  pro- 
posed discontinuance  of  service  filed  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  l3a(l)  ol 
the  act.  the  Commission  shall  gltie  appro- 
priate weight  to  any  representatioii$  relative 
to  public  convenience  and  necessity  which 
may  have  been  made  by  the  canier  under 
this  assistance  act  and  to  the  amo^t  of  aid 
extended  to  the  carrier  by  the  State  or 
States,  municipalities,  and  political  subdivi- 
sions and  instrumentalities  thereof  directly 
affected  by  such  proposed  discontinuance 

Attached  hereto  as  appendix  G  is  R  "State- 
ment    of     Passenger     Revenues,     passenger 


^  As  defined  and  provided  for  in| the  pre- 
scribed systems  of  accounts. 

'  Calculated  in  accordance  withi  current 
rules  governing  the  separation  of  <iperating 
expenses,  railway  taxes,  equipment  rents,  and 
Joint  facility  rents  between  freight  service 
and  passenger  service  or  rules  promulgated 
in  substitution  or  in  lieu  thereof,     i 

•As  defined  and  provided  for  In 'the  pre- 
scribed systems  of  accounts. 

Calculated  in  accordance  with  current 
rules  governing  the  separation  of  operating 
expenses,  railway  ta.xes,  equipment  rents, 
and  joint  facility  rents  between  freight  serv- 
ice and  passenger  service  or  rules  promul- 
gated in  substitution  or  in  lieu  thereol. 


Deficits,  and  Expenses  of  Maintenance  of 
Way  and  Structures  "  for  class  I  railroads 
conducting  passenger  service  for  the  year 
1960.  The  fifth  column  of  figures  shows 
the  amount  of  aid  potentially  available  for 
each  such  railroad  in  1961  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  the  above  recommendation  if  the 
legislation  were  now  in  effect.  The  sixlli 
column  of  figures,  subject  to  the  same 
qualifications,  represents  the  maximum 
amount  of  aid  that  could  be  extended  un- 
der paragraph  ( 3 )  of  the  recommended 
legislation  to  class  I  railroads  Figures  for 
class  II  and  electric  railroads  having  an- 
nual passenger  revenues  in  excess  uf  $500,000 
are  set  forth  In  appendix  H  No  separation 
is  made  of  expenses  between  freight  and 
passenger  services  since  the  Commission's 
separation  rules  apply  solely  to  clas-s  I 
railroads  In  any  event.  Federal  aid  under 
the  recommended  legislation  would  be 
negligible  for  this  group  of  carriers 

Viewing  the  legislative  recommendation 
in  the  light  of  the  desirable  characteristics 
of  a  Federal  assistance  program."  we  be- 
lieve that  the  following  conclusions  are 
warranted : 

1.  Inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  financial 
aid  Is  not  directly  and  primarily  dependent 
upon  the  size  of  the  passenger  deficit.'  man- 
agement would  have  a  strong  Incentive  to 
cut  losses  arising  out  of  the  performance 
of  p;issenger  services 

2  There  would  be  no  necessity  for  the 
Federal  Government,  therefore,  to  limit  the 
number  of  passenger  trains  that  might  be 
run. 

3.  We  estimate  that  no  more  than  10  ac- 
countants would  be  required  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  aid  program  In  addition  to 
the  number  of  field  accountants  already  re- 
quested for  fiscal  year  1962-63'  Further- 
more, we  believe  that  the  other  administra- 
tive requirements  of  the  recommended  aid 
program  could  be  absorbed  by  the  Commis- 
sion with  the  addition  of  no  more  than  5  or 
10  other  employees 

4.  Since  the  Commission's  separation  rules 
are  already  in  existence  and  reflected  In  rail 
carrier  accounts,  little  or  no  discretion  would 
be  involved  in  computing  the  amount  of  aid 
based  on  maintenance  of  way  and  structures 
directly  assignable  to  passenger  service  or  on 
the  allocation  of  common  expenses  between 
freight  and  passenger  service.  Nor  would 
any  broad  discretion  be  involved  In  deter- 
mining the  additional  expenses  Incurred  by 
State  and  local  governments  In  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  in  the  maintenance  of 


■  See  p.  29.  supra. 

«Some  State  and  local  aid.  which  would 
be  matched  by  Federal  assistance,  is  con- 
ditioned upon  deficit  operations. 

•At  the  present  time,  the  program  of  our 
Bureau  of  Accounts  provides  for  annual  ex- 
amination of  accounts  and  records  of  class  I 
railroads  having  operating  revenues  over  $25 
million  annually  The  remaining  class  I 
railroads  are  scheduled  for  examination  e\ery 
second  year.  With  the  additional  staff  re- 
quested in  our  1962  and  1963  budgets,  this 
examination  program  could  be  maintained 
The  current  examination  procedure  however. 
does  not  provide  for  annual  verification  of 
carriers'  allocations  of  expenses  between 
freight  and  passenger  services.  To  accom- 
plish this  and  to  provide  for  annual  verifica- 
tion of  all  class  I  railroads  would  require  the 
additional  manpower  estimated  above  Such 
annual  examination  of  accounts  would  be 
required  If  our  legislative  recommendations 
were  adopted.  Even  in  the  absence  of  such 
legislation,  we  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
conduct  the  annual  accounting  examination 
which  would  be  required  under  the  proposed 
legislative  recommendations  In  that  sense, 
the  program  could  be  administered  without 
addition  of  a  single  employee  to  our  field 
accounting  staff. 
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way  and  structures  which  would  otherwise 
be  incurred  by  earners  and  directly  assigna- 
ble to  passenger  operations  Little  exercise 
ol  discretion  would  be  required  m  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  specified  passenger  oper- 
ations set  forth  In  the  appllcatU)n  for  aid 
represent  a  substantial  part  of  the  appli- 
cant's total  passenger  operations.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  discretion  would  at 
times  be  involved  in  determining  how  much 
benefit  the  carrier  derived  from  the  aid  pro- 
gram of  State  and  1  >cal  governments  For 
example,  the  tax  relief  legislation  recently 
enacted  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts may  prove  to  be  of  no  benefit  U<  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  because  of  its  restric- 
tive provlsluiis  relati\e  to  termir.atlon  of 
employment 

5  The  legl.slation  recommended  above 
should  encourage  the  enactment  of  tax  re- 
lief and  other  assistance  programs  by  State 
and  local  governments  with  a  \  lew  toward 
insuring  the  continuance  of  passenger  oper- 
ations reqvilred  by  the  public  convenience 
and  necessity  As  indicated  the  amount  of 
assistance  recel»*3d  by  the  carrier  by  virtue 
of  that  portion  of  maintenance  of  way  and 
structure  expenses  all'.Hrated  to  the  passen- 
ger service  is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
aid  extended  by  State  and  local  authorities  " 

6  The  amount  of  Federal  aid  available 
under  the  proposed  legislation  is  not  no  large 
as  to  encourjige  the  continuance  of  pas- 
senger operations  not  required  by  the  public 
omvenience  and  necessity  In  prcnreedings 
arising  under  section  13atl)  of  the  act,  the 
Commission  has  held  that  costs  attributable 
to  maintenance  of  way  and  structvires  may 
not  be  included  as  'uit-of-pocket  costs 
iGreat  Northern  Ry  Co  Di^ront-.riua-ncr  of 
Service.  307  ICC  .S9 1  Accordingly,  the 
amount  of  aid  extended  under  the  proposed 
legislation  could  never  be  so  large  as  to  dls- 
covirage  the  discontinuance  of  passenger 
trains  seldom  used  by  the  traveling  public 

7  We  believe  that  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral aid  herein  recommended  Is  large  enough, 
however.  In  conjunction  with  State  and 
local  assi.?tance  to  Insure  the  continuance  of 
essential  passenger  operations  If  it  should 
develop  for  example,  that  the  New  Haven 
would  benefit  at  least  to  the  extent  of  *5 
million  as  a  result  of  the  tax  relief  and  other 
assistance  measures  recently  enacted  by  the 
States  of  New  'York  Rhode  Island  Connect- 
icut, and  Ma.ssachusetts  it  could  qualify  for 
aid  from  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
tot4il  amount  of  its  maintenance  of  way  and 
.structure  expen.'»es  attributable  to  its  passen- 
ger and  allied  services  under  the  Commis- 
sion's separation  rules  Thus  as  shown  in 
the  fourth  column  of  figures  in  appendix  G. 
the  New  Haven  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive $7,339,348  in  any  year  in  which  the 
proposed  Federal  legislation  and  existing 
State  and  Ux;al  legislation  were  fully  effec- 
tive, and  assuming  also,  of  course,  that  rev- 
enues and  expenses  in  the  prior  year  were 
Identical  with  those  of  1960  As  herein- 
after indicated,  approximately  that  amount 
of  assistance  from  the  Federal  Government  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  trustees  to  re- 
habilitate the  railroad  and  to  prepare  a  feas- 
ible plan  of  reorganization  and  in  order  for 
the  New  Haven,  thereafter,  to  survive  as  a 
privately  owned  enterprise 

8.  If  the  program  recommended  were  now 
In  effect,  we  estimate  that  the  maximum  cost 
thereof  for  the  current  calendar  year,  based 
on  the  1960  figures  shown  In  appendix  G, 
would  not  be  In  excess  ol  $52  million,  even 
on  the  improbable  assumption  that  all  of 
the  railroads  In  the  United  States  would 
apply  for  and  receive  all  the  assistance  po- 
tentially available  under  the  legislation. 
Any  Increase  In  the  cost  of  the  program 
would  be  most  heartening  inasmuch  as  the 


extent  of  the  Increase  would  be  measured 
by  the  amount  of  self-help  exercised  at  State 
and  local  levels  It  Is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude, however,  that  any  Increase  in  the  cost 
of  the  program  would  be  offset  to  some 
extent  by  the  discontinuance  of  passenger 
train  operations  which  satisfy  no  significant 
public  demand  for  service 

9  We  believe  that  the  program  is  sound 
111  concept  It  recognizes  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
for  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
railroad  right-of-way  In  view  of  the  obliga- 
tions already  undertaken  by  the  Federal 
Government  relative  to  construction  and 
maintenance  of  airways  and  highways  The 
re.-^ponslblllty  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
preserving  essential  railroad  passenger  serv- 
ice may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  cost 
of  alternate  transport  facilities  and  In  terms 
of  milit.ary  preparedness  First,  the  Ameri- 
can Municipal  Association  in  a  survey  of 
mahs  transportation  In  New  York.  Boston. 
Chicago.  Philadelphia,  and  Cleveland  esti- 
mated that  If  these  five  cities  were  to  lose 
their  rati  commuter  ser\  Ice  it  would  cost  $31 
billion  to  build  the  highways  required  to 
ser»e  those  commuters  " 

Alih  )ugh  rail  commutation  service  is  gen- 
erally unprofitable  for  the  earners,  it  seems 
clearly  to  represent  the  most  economical 
and  efficient  means  of  suburban  mass 
transit,  all  costs  considered  Secondly,  the 
railroads  handled  97  percent  of  all  organ- 
ized intercity  trtX)p  movements  during 
World  War  II  While  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
railroads  will  be  expected  to  match  that 
record  in  the  future,  it  seems  reasonably 
certain  that  more  railroad  passenger  carry- 
ing cajjacity  will  be  required  for  essential 
military  and  civilian  travel  in  any  future 
War  or  grave  national  emergency  than  will 
be  available  if  the  present  trend  of  discon- 
tinuance is  not  checked 

The  approximate  amount  of  assistance  po- 
tentially available  to  most  of  the  major  com- 
muter railroads  may  be  roughly  estimated 
by  adding  to  the  fifth  column  of  figures  In 
appendix  G  the  benefit  derived  from  State 
tax  relief  and  other  assistance  programs  not 
m  excess  of  the  amount  shown  In  the  sixth 
ct^lumn  of  figures  For  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral the  sum  would  be  approximately  $6,876,- 
000  ($4  032.000  plus  estimated  benefit  of 
$2,844,000  '■  from  1961  legislation  of  the 
State  of  New  York  i  for  the  Long  Island 
Rail  Road  approximately  $4,842,000  ($1,724.- 
000  plus  estimated  t>eneflt  of  $3.118.000 '» 
from  New  York  legislation  i .  and  for  the 
Pennsyhanla  Railroad  $4.005  089  plus  the 
amount  of  assisUiuce  extended  by  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  and   the  city  of  Philadelphia 

We  sliall  now  attempt  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  to  project  the  New  Haven's  financial 
picture  for  a  typical  year  in  rei)rganizatlon. 
In  an  effort  to  show  that  not  less  than  $7.- 
300  000  In  Federal  as&istance  mvist  be  pro- 
vided annually  if  the  railroad  is  to  be  re- 
habilitated without  drastically  curtailing 
essential  but  highly  unprofitable  passenger 
operations  Amounts  are  shown  In  millions. 
Csing  the  projected  deficit  for  1961.  we  start 
with  a  net  deficit  figure  of  $23.6  *  and  sub- 
tract noncash   charges    (I960  actual): 

lln  millions  1 
Net  deficit $23  6 

Depreciation 93 

Per  dicm  in  dispute'. 2.0 

Total n  3 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table 


I  In  millions  1 

Net  deficit  less  noncash  charges $12.3 

Payments  on  equipment  obligations.       *4.4 


Adjusted  deficit  plus  equipment  pay- 
ments  


16  7 


Amount  required  annually  to  bring 
1960  maintenance  to  normal 
maintenance  (estimated)  :' 

Road 4.  1 

Fquipment 2.  9 

Total 7.0 

Total 23.  7 

Amount  required  annually  to  over- 
come deferred  maintenance:* 

Road   lie  years) 2.8 

Equipment    (3   years  1 4.8 

Total 7.  6 

Total '31.3 

Elstimated    capital    expenditures   over 

a  10-year  period' 7.8 


'"Par   (2)  of  the  propi«cd  legislation  would 
also  encourage  State  and  local  assistance. 


S  Rept   1591.  86th  Cong  .  2d  sesf    pp.  2-3 
'   State  of  New  York.    1960  annual   report 
of  the  office  of  transportation. 
'^Ibld 
'•  See  app    C. 


Trustees    total  requirements..     '39.1 

May  be  payable  in  the  future  depending 
upon  per  diem  rate  to  be  established  by  the 
Commission 

-  Represents  average  annual  payment  over 
a  10-year  perirxl 

The  normal  maintenance  standard  xised 
herein  is  an  average  of  the  New  Haven's 
estimate  of  normal  annual  maintenance  and 
actual  costs  for  the  year  1959.  See  recom- 
meiided  report,  app  8.  sheet  1. 

See  recommended  report,  app    8,  sheet  3. 

For  first  3  years;  thereafter  $26 .5  million 
for  7  years:  then  $23  7  million  after  deferred 
roadway  maintenance  has  been  overcome. 

No  allowance  has  been  made  for  cash  re- 
ceipts from  sales  of  property  or  from  sales 
of   salvage  recovered  from  abandoned  lines. 

The  question  is:  How  can  the  trustees 
meet  these  various  requirements  even  If 
there  Is  a  modest  Increase  in  freight  reve- 
nues s<jme  Improvement  in  management, 
abandonment  of  uneconomic  minor  branch 
lines,  and  Increased  labor  efficiency?  Purely 
for  the  sake  of  illustration  we  will  assume 
that  the  current  deficit,  by  reason  of  all  the 
factors  just  mentioned,  could  be  reduced  by 
approxlm.itely  $5  million; 

I  In  millions  1 

Reduction . $5.0 

Nonpayment  of  fixed  charges,  exclusive 
of  Interest  on  equipment  obliga- 
tions       '5.2 

State    tax    relief  and   other  assistance 

(estimate  1 6.0 

Total 16.2 

Annual  figures  for  1960. 

By  generating  only  this  amount  of  cash, 
the  trustees,  as  shown  by  the  figures  above, 
could  not  normalize  maintenance,  overcome 
deferred  maintenance,  or  make  any  capital 
expenditures. 

The  addition  of  Federal  assistance  in 
amount  of  $7  3  million  would  make  it  possi- 
ble for  the  trustees  to  normalize  $23.5  mil- 
lion maintenance  but  not  to  overcome  de- 
ferred maintenance  or  make  any  capital 
expenditures 

By  not  paying  Federal  payroll  taxes  (the 
New  Haven  proportion  of  $6  million),  the 
trustees  would  still  lack  funds  ($29.5  million) 
required  to  overcome  deferred  maintenance 
on  both  road  and  equipment  as  scheduled 
during  the  first  3  years  of  reorganization, 
but  eventually  all  deferred  maintenance 
could  be  overcome. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  In  order 
to  schedule  an  ideal  rehabilitation  program 
for     the     New     Haven     Railroad,     without 
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discontinuing  any  essential  services,  and  bar- 
ring the  outbreak  of  war  or  the  existence  of 
aotne  grave  national  emergency,  the  trustees 
must  receive  at  least  $7,300,000  In  direct  Fed- 
eral grants,  probably  loan  assistance  In  fi- 
nancing capital  expenditures,  and,  if  the 
New  Haven's  proportion  of  Federal  payroll 
taxes  is  paid,  some  further  relief  such  as  that 
which  would  be  derived  from  repeal  of  the 
Federal  transportation  tax  ($3  million  an- 
nually). It  Is  Impossible  to  prepare  a  fea- 
sible plan  of  reorganization  in  the  absence  of 
Federal  assistance  on  the  scale  indicated 
above  and  in  the  absence  of  permanent  and 
substantial  State  and  local  tax  relief.  In 
addition,  it  should  be  noted  that  if  the  op- 
erating deficit  continues  at  the  present  rate 
in  excess  of  $20  million  annually,  the  equity 
of  the  bondholders  would  eventually  be  can- 
nibalized. Moreover,  if  trustees'  certificates 
are  Issued  over  a  period  of  years  to  defray 


operating  expenses,  those  obligations  will 
become  a  heavy  fixed  charge,  nonpayment  of 
which  would  be  the  signal  few  liquidation. 

CONCXtTSION 

In  view  of  what  has  already  been  said,  we 
do  not  believe  it  Is  necessary  to  recapitulate 
our  findings  and  recommendatloiis  herein. 
For  the  New  Haven,  and  for  railroad  ;>asspn- 
ger  service  generally,  the  future  seeni.s  blealc. 
However,  it  is  not  hopeless.  A  iiatl.jn  that 
Is  serious  about  propelling  a  man  uj  the 
moon  should  be  able  to  solve  the  niundane 
problem  of  moving  Its  citizens  deper.dably 
and  comfortably  some  50  miles  or  less  from 
home  to  work  without  multiplying  ribb<jr.s 
of  concrete  and  asphalt  that  would  :>trangle 
the  central  cities  they  axe  suppoeed  to  serve. 

An   appropriate   order   will   be   entered. 

Commissioner  Goff  (concurnngi  :  "My 
concurrence  In  the  recommendation  for  a 
subsidy  is  primarily  on  the  ground  "hat  an 


adequate  rail  network  must  be  maintained 
in  the  interest  of  national  defense.  In  my 
opinion.  If  subsidizing  of  commuter  traffic 
la  necessary,  this  is  the  responslbUity  of  tlie 
States  and  localities  involved. 

"In  all  other  reypects  I  concur  m  the 
report 

Comniissloner  Fre:\,s  (dissenting  In  part)  : 
"In  spite  <r  the  current  popularity  of  Fed- 
eral subsidies  and  the  New  Havens  dire  need 
of  as.sist.ince.  I  cannot  stibscrlbe  t-o  the  re- 
pv)rt  .-,  recommendation  with  regard  to  this 
form  of  Federal  aid  Critical  as  the  situa- 
tion here  is.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  at 
least  some  of  the  States  and  many  of  the 
municipalities  directly  affected  should  pro- 
vide greater  assl.'^taiice  before  resort  Is  made 
to  cash  Federal  subsidies  Otherwise,  I  Join 
tn  the  rep>ort." 

Commissioner  McPherEon  not  partici- 
pating 
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Xevc   York,   Xtw  Ilaii.n  <Jt    Hartford  Rli.  Co. 
covDKXSFO  opptratim;  wrOWF  ACCOTTNT 


Year 


OfxTarlne 
rpv.nup-^ 


1947 

ms 

1948 

ISM 

1961 

1952 

I953 

iy,=^ 

1965 

iyo6_ 

1957 

Ifl.lR 

1959 - 

19*1 

inei  vOrronth.sj 


OperatlnB 
expenses] 


Taie'. 


IV. 

«]\i.sr 

171. 

.I'll  m4 

141. 

t.'.*  1.  s»W 

lT<t. 

7t>4.  ys.', 

r..i. 

10'.  4<M 

I  •■..), 

41'..  'W.2 

IV: 

'?>'.,    23 

\m. 

US,  «yj 

102. 

150,211 

l«-4. 

'56.  ^f>5 

140, 

.Wi, ':6! 

m. 

i-it,  111.5 

1.M, 

'  U.  43f, 

fi2. 

Wl.  H4II 

$1 77  1  Ml.  7^  i 
13,V  37(1,  3.« 
117.  Il.\.4fi2 
1 1  ■).  07o,  -145 
ir.  .•M'>.72f. 
i:)n,  3ii|,  .v«i 
132,  tf~3,4;U 
121,470,J21 
127,036.1)04 
131,813.4.V> 
13.\W3.i52 
125.  «5.  142 
124.U68.i23 
121,lita,ij3 
62.  I31,*7C< 


$11,  3.i2,878 
14.  r23,  W3 
11  142.10 
14.  .<S3,  25<* 
12.  IM9,  013 
ll,<179,  47R 

11.  2-23.3UO 
•7.  418,|ii53 
»  8,  738,  455 

11,H'.M.  99» 
n,7iift, 'M4 
ll,7.1«.3-2!( 
11.73M,351 

12.  174,3411 
4.  231, 33r. 


Rents— net 
deMt 


$12.  3»4,  5S2 
10,  -9.1.  .'^2 
S.  «-4.  41^ 
tf.  >v».t.  2r3 
10.911.028 
10,  WW.  7-22 
10,  y04,  UK 

11,»IN«« 
«  13,611.1171 
Ifi.  ao."!.  732 
1«,  «'23,  7111 
l«.215.(i;r7 
Ifi,  <H.3,  4iy 
17.431.  HM 
S,  M2.  .Mft 


Net  nUlvay 
ojierriltng 
tncome  or 


111 

7.  S2>.  *#< 

10.  Mc.j.  h;  i 
:  -'jr..  '\^: 

111.  >,j2.  "^T^ 

»,  'A  U77 

y,  24S,  iHH 

5.  7:J2.  :i3» 

2,  W,\  HSl 

:m:v  1 4' 

(3,  s.'o,   M7 

(«,  J15.  'iHK 

(16,  fOi.  301 ) 

(12,  S3n,  (121 


Net  Income 
«•  (deftdtl 


($2,  IW.  2W^ 
'J   774.  VSJ^ 


:.  V. 

4.  :<3ii. 

7.  'V44 

«,  l». 

5),  i-Sii 
4,  2*'.. 

2fi 

(2.  Mvi  :i  .'■ 

•  (4.  Tft.  'J'll 
(M,  Mti,i».3< 
U4,(a«i.(V4oi 
(11,  777.  CAT) 


■J4 


'  Includes  credit  of  $3,430,531  representing  adjustment  of  prior  years'  Feder:il  uict>mt' 
taxes. 

'  Includes  credit  of  $1  .SSO.STiO  reprejwntinii  antftipated  aliitemont.o  nf  city  of  Fioston 
taxes  and  credit  of  $M2,t8&  for  prior  yzar^'  Federal  income  taxes. 


'  Includes  cti.'iiit  of  S791,7GO  repruseuiinv  tinucipated  sLatemeLLs  of  city  ui  1,^UiR 
taxes. 

♦  Inrlu  lp'  t\  ty^yn  r»»fro,irt1vp  mail  pay  for  prrfod  prior  to  Jan   I,  19S8. 

•  Inrlu'li's  Si-"-.'>'>4  a<l(li t lonal  ntUway  uiail  iwy  accrual. 


Appicxdix   Ci 


Name  of  rnilro.'id  an.!  summary  l.y  .li?tricls 


New  York  Central  RR 

New  York,  Cfiicaco  A  St.  Loui.s  RR 

New  York  Connectine  RH 

New  York,  New  Haven  A  Hjrtfonl  RR 

New  York,  Su.s'juehimna  4  Western  RR _. 

Penney  1'. an ia  RR 

I'ennsvhanirt-Rea.linK  Seastiore  Lines 

Ptt.-lurEli  &  Lake  Erie  RR 

Reading 

Staten  Isltinii  Rapid  Transit  Ry 

Wdbusli  RR ;.._,.._. 

.«T  THERN  DISTRICT 

Alat.uma  Great  .-^.lUlheni  RR 

Atlanta  i  We.<f  Tulnt  RR.. 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  RR - 

Central  of  Georiria  Ry     -  _         .    .      . 

Chesapeake  A  Ohio  Ry 

CinciunaU,  .New  OrltaJisA  Texas  Pacific  Ry.-. 

Clinchfleld  RR 

FUiriila  Kast  Coa^t  Ry 

Oeoriria  RR.  — Lessee  oreaniration.. 

Oeorgia  Soatiiern  <{[  Florida  Ry 

Gulf.  MobilcA  Ohio  RR 

niinois  Central  RR 

LoutsvfUe*  Sash-ville  RR 

New  Orleans  A  Northeastern  RR _. 

Norfolk  i  Western  R.v 

Richmonil,  FredericksbiirK  &  Potomac  RR 

Seaboard  Air  Line  RR 

Southern  Ry.....    .    . 

Tennessr?  Central  Ry .._ _ 

Western  Railway  of  Alabama 


allied  service.^ 


Paasenet  ■ 

deficit    iM^t 
railway  i. pir- 
ating ilicuDfj 


Maintenance  of  way  aod  structures— EzpuuM 


Total,  all 
■ervices 


$141. 


59, 

173, 
1, 

9, 

1, 

10. 


291 .  711 
961.148 
354,749 
23d.  751 
134,510 
694, 1.S7 
(»M,W1 
474,  437 
232. SI3 
10.=i.  »:«> 
041,  971 


24. 

3, 

14. 

3, 


1. 
&. 

35, 

30. 
1, 

s, 

26, 


132, 
to  I, 
4fl», 
310, 
017. 
27y, 

1, 
7X0, 
87(5, 
265, 
986, 
463, 
770, 
Off.K 
7  if., 
.'i70, 
799, 
366, 

3, 
,599, 


413 

r.x2 

060 
MM 
RflS 
111 
l(i5 
637 
548 
285 
988 
820 
87S 
7R'2 

'IMl 

277 
(i3fi 
269 
499 
518 


$17,  7» 

a.«8.i 

(257 

13,257,1 
404« 

3n,87r, 

2,880, 
1,  167,  mO 
5,968,^34 
I.  4m, 7(^1 
4,  I31,tr76 


1,  J<)l,l/H 
13,  203,n3» 
1,  If.l.lS'JO 
(fe06)t 

3,  42l,')--;i.  I 

1       :.i  ■  ■ 

2.60&b21 
13,  703J  tf)9 
13,  056,  i43 

l,0.'i2,P01 

6.9<JU, 

1.  610 

9.  204  (103 

H.m>i  r98 

[«39) 

15Si>G8 


123 
22 


$73.  2«4,  KB 

16,0SB.085 

814,308 

17,096,446 

508.  528 

86,071,548 

l,9a8.0M 

4,840,195 

1.3,23.5.347 

734,913 

10,  9M,  355 


3.073,610 

475,714 

20,  57»i,  243 

6,  408.  .517 
42,032,429 

7.  OMJ.  578 

2,  39B.3fi6 

3,  912.  274 
976.454 

1,  667,  743 
10, 00^840 
37,  9191  334 

29,  032.  107 

2,  J-.LS.OIS 
2fi,  077,  629 

2, 0*2.  499 
aO,  411,  831 

30,  957,  9.57 
.560,365 
525,  S8C 


Paasenfpr  and  alllc'l  aerrioas 


Total 


I       ComTnTn 
Kelarml  wle  y  :         fxpensi' 

aptxjf'ioru-'i 


$13,903,010 

456.079 

114,801 

7.  339.  34S 

32.  4.53 

16.0.54.390 

«Ga,i.» 

1)10,236 

1,502,888 

4:J.V  114 

1.140,130 


3»,  198 
80.915 

2.  749,  7fiO 
52^.590 

2,023,983 
608.640 


1,094. 

9a 

28.5. 

im. 

8.  610. 

3.591, 
259, 
974. 
i<.34. 

3.973. 

3.938, 


mi 
(jtr7 

612 
438 

645 
243 

of>2 
2ia 

Wll 
170 
663 


61,687 


$4.  032.  434 
139.  9«5 

111,610 
2, 4U1 .  057 

4.  (in\  fWB 

61,923 

24,7i>4 

347.  992 

6R,  942 

273,330 


73.579 

3,  19K 

472.  7'J4I 

."J.  327 
492.962 
121,290 


184. 

10. 

99, 
164. 

1,511. 

563. 

19. 

1<«0. 
410. 
5i5, 
665, 


362 

394 
S63 
4W 

03.5 
417 
.397 

7«6 
041) 

73a 

196 


R.  S7n.  SW 

31H    114 

.t,  1  .1 

4   ^jv.  .Nl 

VI  _►:«. 
:    4^  .«i 

.VM».  2:>i 

1 .1.5,  471 

1.1.54. 896 

Wit,    '>lii 


315,  nvt 

79.717 

2,276.97<i 

4:u,  ya 

1    .VTl   (121 
.547  3Si 


5,876 


91  "L  jTj 
7'.  •  ":< 

22F.  fM'J 

24:i,  M.5t 
4.  ".«,  ftlii 
3,  1127.  h.^. 

239.  WV 

7<ia.  4'." 

"534,  «il 
3.437,4i- 

3,  rr^.  if~ 


5.5.  -Jl 


]i)C>l 
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1 

Revenue  from 
(•••itvyiiper  :inii 
allied  services 

Ka-saenfrer 

defldt  (net 

railway  oper 

atinc  incoiw 

MaintenancK  0!  «ay  an 

d  slruct  are.--F.x 

pt-n;*^ 

Nitriie  (ill  iilrirwl  mi  -unini;ir>  by  ili>lrK-l!- 

Total,  all 
s<rvif»-« 

l'i4.'i<«nger  and  ullie.i  services 

Tola. 

I 
Kelflte'l  solely 

rominoii 

evfiense 

»I<l>orti(Hie'l 

"  1  -Tl  US    M-TRin 

^^felsoii,  Top»tii  A  .Santa  Ke  Ry    und  afJiliiiU-'l  .iiiiipanies 

CtmBhfu  &  .N\>rlh». stern  H>  :       .            

Chic»pii.  Hurluiftfin  \  Uiiin    %   KR 

$85,543,703 
£i,  554, 051 

41,  7y.  ii«i 
l,3V1.9i.: 

30.  4.-;;    ''4'' 

31,  In  i,  ■.'! 

2,  ,'.i:>.  1.1.'. 

4.  7trt.  WK4 

25y,  440 
44,  .509 

3.  .Vx5,  .566 
30,817,706 

2.  4.M,  861 

1,  134,941 

frf).32l 

1,K.57,093 

1.661,, 537 

1. 9.53,  332 

28.43\222 

U.  M3.  .324 

18,  IV.' 

11.  121 

50.  .■i76,  «« 

2.'<81,06K 

^  461,  786 

IO.(IM,740 

.57.S10.2W 

Z  961.  061 

1,710,944 

■ 

$;<:.(.4.'..  >y>7 
iii.:«j.3Hj 

1  »   7S1  .  iC4 

1  m;^.  f4» 

i:.4i*:,M.' 

I'i,  :4j,  7'ji 

v.)  a:-. 

4.  'U.'.  '.I'T 

1W3.  387 

55,458 

231,373 

l.Wil.297 

19.  128,  161 

:■  t'.l  ii.v, 

•V-..  711. 

!.'.»..  :ci^ 
z  :+♦»..  7f.y 

1     '•!>..  K-J3 
!      I'k':     3  V 1 

U   '.*o  JU 

1'.  .539.  :^\ 

193.314 

7  (i:«-,.  if.'v 

'..  liV* 

.C   J 14. '.43 

1.  H47,  S47 
7.56.  403 

4."K>.  17.' 

;(4.7'«i,  y33 

2,  SI  1.5.  4'k^ 
1 .  3x2.  {»•> 

■■" 

$>*i.  ti.'.7,  1177 

M  iiM.  Ht^^ 
4   444.M»i6 

3.1tWl,lJ7(i 
'7.  s»w<.  3i«i 

2.  3i>h,  tj27 
7.  9(ifi.  374 
fi.  7frr.  1H2 
1.  272.  fi71 

1 .  2Hh.  .596 

3.  K7U.  109 
39.  4.53,  944 

2.  \<y.  11 1.5 

2.  OMV.  W» 

2.  5.".7.  2S2 
(i.  92rj.  416 
3,029.337 

3,  35.5,  003 
.■<9.  779,  621 
27,  2()K  OOt. 

2.  463,  4.57 

Ih.  Ilfio.  ,S>l»-> 

4:v'.  -M(i 

'-i.  i4<j.  243 

5,  2311,  959 
21 .  304,  075 

7,  .523,  864 
52.  Wl  251 

7.  11.1.  V22 

3.  <*»'  7:^5 

ilii.  479,662 

.',  7(r2,  978 

5,  77'2.  ."«1 

308.  423 

;v  4X7,  977 

4  4Ui.  7bl 

411.01,5 

M3  289 

M42 

U610 

■Jti.  .562 

.5fi«,.  (»29 

4.  38^,  384 

» 12,  830 

12U.  456 

17,296 

'128,986 

2S0.  772 

2IN.278 

:i  '.99, 760 

3,235,462 

12.587 

1 .  tiW,  026 

2.247 

C,  3'.i7.  074 

265,  173 

797,  778 

1.101.124 

7.  155,585 

5^^,535 

317.  579 

»1.JV7.3<)! 

4(*.  i«;i 

1.0iy.41f. 

if.y.  104 

9.58.  0,5(1 

1.  Hih.h.'l 

!  2.5.  H3<. 

1  2V.  1 4^1 

4   3.5) 

3.  139 

SI',  tiyi 

2?2.  471 

'.«.  921 

is.  ,509 

2.  193 

.V,.  29^ 

71.  127 

89,  192 

X".  444 

.■■ill!.  9.59 

!.fi71 

ls7   231 

U.  J47 

¥>■:<  I'M' 

'-'7.  441 

K".  521 

Ml.  W.J 

77Z.  127 

;«.  717 

.v..  373 

$y.  is_.  .>ai 
J.  .'«*>.  Tsr. 

4.7.53.16.5 

139.319 

2.  .529,  9.'7 

;<,  .4s,  100 

2V5.  1  I7y 

(.M   2411 

7.  Ml 

».  Z'<'. 

17.423 

4S.5  'i.'-t** 

Cliieaiiii  (iri'iit  Ucjitern  H\ 

C'n.upi..  MiUauki'*',  ."^l    I'lim  A  i'acmr  RR 

C'.i.'aei..  Roik  Island  A  I'lK-lfl.   RK 

1  iilor.wio  A  .<<i  It  hern  K>                   ........ 

lH>nver  A-   Kill  in  iiilt    VSisltin  KR... ...  .     .  .........     ... 

l>iilutli.  \ti.vv.,U   A  Irmi  K.m^.    Kv „ 

Duluth.  S<,u\h  .-'liorf  A  .Ml.intii   RR 

liiilulli    \^  innijieg  A  r.icifu  K\       . 

lort  W.irlh  A   l>»'ii\er  Ry 

lireat  Norlherii  R\           

4.  UMi.  9i;< 

'>ilS  90M 

K.i;i.vL<  ('ii\  No'.thiTii  Kv           

1  ..UL~iaiu.  A   -\rk. »!!-'-. t-   H%            

101    947 

Muiii«-jii».lb  A.  SI     1  oiii^  Kv    •                                     

M  inneaiK.lis.  St.  Taiil  A  ."^luli  Sir    Marie  KR                 

■.72  68S 

M  i>^oiiri  K:iiis»t."reiiv-   KK  .111. 1  (■<  Iitrolit-1  conipooiM  *.. ... 

\li.s.-.,>uri  Kari<ia.s-Te\ik-  KK     I  >-  1  .ware)' 

209.  64.5 

120,087 

S  342  316 

Miv.<..iiri  r.u-iflt   HH                             

Northern  I'acldc  Kv           

2  733  ,503 

NiK-ttiWf^iiri!  I'.uifir  KK  

10  9Hi 

Si.  I.0UI*  .s.in  Kniiielv^i  Ry ;. . , 

*it     I/<>'j  1..  '^  to  Kr.inri.^i>'  A  Tpiaa  Ry.  - --- 

1.506.79,5 

Soiitlwrn  K  u  ific                        . .. , 

.5  y27  384 

Siwjkane.  I'orllaii.l  A  -^  .»ttlo  Ry .„ , 

Te\u*  A  New  <)rl..i.lus  KR      ..^.^.^ 

'\v\M  A  I'licifie  Ry „,., 

Inirm  Pirifir  RK      .,.. 

\V.«tern  P.Kirir  RR . 

\\  iscunsin  Centr.il  R>                         . , 

2:17.  732 

7111.257 

789.  42.5 

(..  3h3.  45(5 

.53".  MS 
2t".2.  21  .t. 

>  Repreaenu  oprn>tton.s  tor  imthkI  Jiui    1   to  Oct.   16,   i960;  Merginl  into  Krte- 
LMkswamia  KR 

•*»  hJOUiole  1 

<..«     f(«ltTlotC  4. 

•  1'..  pr.  s<'t)t.*  ojht.iIWmi  fur  10  m<nith,«  rti'lfsl  (Vt.  31.  1960.     Merr«Ml  Into  Chieaiso 

,V    \..rtli   WCvti'ni   H\ 


•  fU'presenis  oiHnitiou.'.   l.>i   t.  montlis'   i»ii.«t  1 1.  ..  ;   .lu:..    'M:   19t>fi     ('uiiiiiain 
rrorjtanlted. 

•  Represents  operations  tor  period  July  1  to  Dec    31.  !i<0".     .-^unt-.s.sor  in  norcan 
tuition.    .'*<•«•  foofDote  5. 


E.itP:  .\NATiON    (.F    D^T^    Contmnfd    in 
Appendix   t; 

The  data  contained  iii  appendix  G  were 
.ibstracted  from  the  ar.iuial  rep<-.rt5  f'^rm 
A  filed  with  this  ConimlRslon  by  the  rluss 
I  lliie-hnul  railroads  Except  for  the  c.>lvimi» 
headed  "Total — All  services  '  which  repre- 
^eIlt,s  maintenance  of  wav  and  .•-trnctures  ex- 
penses for  all  .services,  the  .statemeiu  relates 
lu  passenger  .service  Only  c.irriers  perforni- 
ii.g  pas.senger  service  are  included   therein 

The  column  entitled  Revemies  FYom  Pap- 
senger  and  Allied  Ser\  ices  '  consist?  of  pa.«- 
.senger  fares  derived  fr.m  the  traii.sportatlon 
of  persons  and  revenviej!  from  allied  servlcef 
stich  a«  baggage,  parlor  cars  mail  express. 
dining,  and  biif?et  and  ether  incidental  .serv- 
ice.s  In  the  year  1960,  fares  oiiected  from 
passengers  amounted  t<i  sim.e  ,"54  percent  of 
;r.e  re\enues  from  pasisei.ger  ai-.d  allied  serv- 
ices In  this  connectior.  it  is  p<nnted  o'.it 
that  under  onr  rules  rail-Ime  revetnies  are 
,Tssigned  to  freight  and  passenger  services 
according  t<i  the  type  ..;  tram  m.  vmp  tlie 
traffic 

The  pa.ssenger  defi.i!  net  railway  operat- 
ii.g  income  from  pH.ssei.ger  service  i  is  based 
on  a  separatum  of  operating  revenues,  i.p- 
erating  expenses,  taxes  and  rents  between, 
freight  and  passenger  services  and  repre- 
sents the  excess  of  these  costs  of  condticting 
passenger  services  over  the  revenues  derived 
therefrom  Iiicome  and  expenses  from  other 
tlian  transportation  service  and  fixed  charges 
are  not  included  in  the  computation  of  net 
railway  operating  ini  .ime 

Class  I  line-haul  carriers  are  required  to 
make  a  separation  of  transportation  costs 
under  the  Commission  s  rules  governing  the 
separation  of  operating  expenses,  railway 
taxe.s,  equipment  rents,  and  Joint  facility 
rents  between  freight  service  and  passenger 
service.      Annual    repiin,    form    A,    to    this 


Commission  provides  for  the  reporting  of 
these  costs  by  services  in  schedules  300  In- 
come Acc'-ini  for  the  Year,  and  320  Railway 
Operat.np  Expenses  Tlie  separation  of  reve- 
iiues  :s  pr.''.!ded  fir  .v.  sr;^.  od'.ile  310  Rail'way 
Oper.TtiTig  Re\enues 

I:.  :iU(K';-.Ung  transportation  cost*  the  pri- 
ni ,.r>  ri;>  ;-  to  first  assign  to  freight  or 
pxsseater  service,  including  allied  services, 
txjiei.se."^  tl.it  fire  directly  or  naturally  as- 
.Mgnaljlc  T..  either  of  the  services  Expenses 
nit  directly  as,slgnable  are  called  common 
expense.',  and  the  rules  prescribe  the  methods 
for  dividiiip  these  exj^enses  between  t.he  two 
services  The  test  of  whether  an  item  of 
expense  i.'-  direct  or  common  is  whether 
the  service  pverformed  or  the  use  of  the  facili- 
ty !<;  de%oted  solely  to  either  of  tlie  services 
oi    !.•-   ctimmon   tii  both  services 

As  v^c  are  presently  interested  iii  expenses 
".'  maintenance  cf  way  and  structures  the 
rem.tir-.der  ■■•'  iir  ronimen*=  regarding  separa- 
tion o1  c.fst?  will  be  confined  to  these  ex- 
penses Tl.e  group  of  accounts  classified 
under  nuuntena.nce  of  way  and  structures 
provides  for  the  recording  of  cost*  of  main- 
taining roadway  and  track  elements,  includ- 
ing tunnels,  bridges,  ties.  rail,  ballast,  etc  ; 
stnition.  office,  warehouse  and  other  build- 
ings signals  and  in'erlockers  communica- 
tion systems.  depreciRt  1011  on  investment  in 
these  pr  .pertie.'^  and  other  miscellaneous 
itenis 

As  previously  stated,  expenses  are  initially 
lissigned  as  direct  or  common  An  example 
.  f  expenses  directly  assignable  to  passenger 
service  w.nild  be  the  costs  of  maintaining 
passenger  stations  including  tracks  and  fa- 
c.iitics  adjacent  tliereto  devoted  solely  to 
passenger   service 

To  Illustrate  the  metiiods  prescribed  for 
sep.iration  of  common  expenses  between 
freight    and    passenger    service,    we    have   se- 


lected s.jme  of  the  larger  it«ms  of  cost  The 
preponderance  of  expenses  for  maintenance 
of  way  t»nd  structures  involves  maintenance 
of  track  elements  consisting  of  ballast,  rail, 
ties,  other  track  material,  tracklaying  and 
servicing  (labor),  tunnels,  bridges,  and  road- 
way maintenance  includible  in  accounts  202 
to  221  inclusive  For  purposes  of  separation 
of  expenses,  traces  must  first  be  classified 
into  one  of  three  categories,  namely,  yard 
switchirig.  way  switching,  and  running 
tracks  The  expenses  for  maintenance  of 
each  class  of  track  are  then  separated  be- 
tween freight  and  passenger  services  on  the 
following  basis. 

Yard  swit^rhmg  tracks:  Expenses  for  ex- 
clusively freight  or  passenger  yards  shall  be 
directly  assigned  Expenses  for  yards  used  In 
common  by  freight  and  passenger  services 
shall  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  re- 
spective switching  locomotive  hours  in  the 
common  yards 

Way  switching  tracks  Expenses  of  exclu- 
sively freight  or  passenger  tracks  shall  t>e 
directly  assigned  Where  the  tracks  at  any 
one  location  are  used  in  common  by  both 
freight  and  passenger  services,  expenses  may 
be  assigned  to  that  service  which  makes  the 
preponderant  use  of  them 

Running  tracks  Expenses  of  tracks  ex- 
clusively used  for  freight  or  passenger  serv- 
ice shall  be  directly  assigned.  The  expanses 
of  tracks  used  in  common  by  both  services 
shall  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  gross 
ton-miles  (including  locomotive  ton-miles i 
handled  over  these  common  tracks  in  the 
respective  services 

In  regard  to  cost*  of  maintaining  station 
and  office  buildings,  the  rules  provide  first 
f'.r  assignment  of  expenses,  as  direct,  for 
buildings  devoted  to  one  service  and  then  as 
regards  common  expenses  states  "If  the  sum 
of    the    direct    freight    and    the    direct    pas- 
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senger  expenses  Is  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  total  charges  to  this  account  for  an  ac- 
counting division,  apportion  the  common 
expenses  on  the  basis  of  the  directly  assigned 
expenses  in  this  account  for  the  accounting 
division  involved.  Where  the  sum  of  the 
direct  freight  and  the  direct  jwissenger 
expenses  does  not  aggregate  50  percent  of 
the  total  charges  for  an  accounting  division, 
the  common  expenses  should  be  appwrtloned 
on  the  basis  of  sp>ecial  test.  Where  common 
expenses  exist  in  any  accounting  division 
but  the  direct  expenses  are  applicable  to 
only  one  service,  i.e.,  freight  or  passenger, 
the  common  expenses  shall  be  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  a  special  test.     If  the  ac- 


counting  is   performed   on   a   systam    basis 
rather  than  by  accounting  divisioias.  follow 

the  Intent  of  the  above  Instructions  " 

Conunon  expenses  relating  to  maintenance 
of  signals  and  Interlockers  are  sep^urated  be- 
tween the  two  services  on  the  basis  of  the 
total  train  hours  (Including  train-switch- 
ing hours)  and  yard-switching  locomotive 
hours. 

Superintendence  costs  which  Include  pay 
of  officers  In  charge  of  or  engaged  In  main- 
taining roadway  and  structures,  pay  of  their 
clerks,  and  office  expenses  are  also  allocated 
between  the  two  services.  This  expense  is 
preponderantly  common  and  is  allocated  to 
the  services  on  the  basis  of  the  proportions 


of  a  specified  majority  of  the  other  mainte- 
nance aiccounts. 

The  rules  In  regard  to  separation  of  de- 
preciation expense  provide  for  allocation  of 
common  expenses  according  to  the  propor- 
tions of  charges  under  the  appropriate  (de- 
preciable) maintenance  of  way  and  struc- 
tures accounts 

As  can  be  seen  from  appendix  G.  the  direct 
charges  to  passenger  service  for  maintenance 
of  w<iy  and  structures  are  relatively  minor 
w!icn  compared  to  the  common  expenses 
Such  direct  charges  for  the  year  1960  totaled 
$31.304  260  where. IS  common  expenses  appor- 
tlonetl  to  pri.ssenger  services  aggregated  f  18,- 
676.331  for  the  same  period. 


Appendix  H 
Class  II  line-haul  railroads  and  electric  railways  with  passen^r  revenues  over  $500,000,  year  1960 


CL\»i^  n  KAruto.vDS 
New  Jersey  i  .N'ew  York  RR,  Co 

ELECTRIC  R.AJLWAYS 

Chicago  North  >hore  *  Milwaukee  Ry 

Chicago  South  .^hore  &  South  BeiKl  RR 

Hudson  &  Manhattan  RR.  Co 

Total,  class  II  railroads  and  electric  railways 


PasspnE<T 
revenues 


$»)1S,  737 


4.747,613 
3,  738. 916 
7,  264.  469 


16,  369.  736 


Freight 
revenut-s 


$0i:.9.  245 


805,434 
3,644,110 


ToUl 

♦porating 

f  venues 


$1,33G,314 


5. 945. 725 
7,  740.  405 
7.666,232 


6.118.779 


22.688.670 


Mainlenance 
of  way  and 
structures 


$145,  7&5 


796.408 

867.953 

1.482.244 


3. 292.309 


Total 
operaiinK 
eTpen.<:<a 


SI.  010,  412 


S.966,R53 
7.  .123. 603 
7,180,600 


21,491,468 


.N>t  railway 

op'Y  iiinf 
income  > 


$16,035 


(408,  239> 
(VU.JUUl 

(4:.>.  »573J 


(971, 2TB) 


Net  income 


^$»,  X3) 


(3»i8.:»)» 

(175.667) 

(1.542,764) 


a  096,  264) 


»  Designated  as "  Oi'erating  income"  lor  electric  railways. 


AMENDMENT   OF   TITLE   V   OF   THE 
MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT.  1936 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  324,  House 
bill  2457. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  2457)  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936,  in  order  to 
clarify  the  construction  subsidy  provi- 
sions with  respect  to  reconstruction,  re- 
conditioning, and  conversion,  and  tor 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  an  explanation 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes.  By  the  terms 
of  a  bill  enacted  into  law  last  year,  the 
construction  differential  subsidy  was 
made  to  apply  only  to  the  construction 
of  new  ships.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  was  a  deviation  from  the  law  which 
had  long  previously  existed,  which  also 
made  the  construction  differential  sub- 
sidy applicable  to  reconstruction,  recon- 
ditioning, and  reconversion. 

This  bill  restores  the  former  law  by 
making  the  subsidy  apply  to  those  situ- 
ations, in  addition  to  new  ship  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that,  in  effect,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  retroactive  payment  of 
$610,000  on  a  $12  million  contract  for 
something  which  was  not  legalized  at 
the  time  when  the  contracts  were  made? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Not  according  to 
my  knowledge. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Based 
upon  the  committee  report,  that  is  my 
understanding.  What  does  the  bill  pro- 
vide? I  notice  on  pace  3  that  it  pro- 
vides for  the  listed  payments;  and  in 


that  connection  I  now  read  from  the 
report:  |j 

We  estimate  that  the  total  cost  of  recon- 
structing the  fuur  ships  to  which  H  R  2457 
would  retroactively  apply  will  be  as,  follows; 

Then  the  report  enumerates. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon;   there  is  a  retroactive  feature. 

Our  information  in  the  committee  was 
that  it  was  only  an  over.'-ight  that  the 
law  enacted  last  year  had  to  do  only 
with  new  construction,  and  that  the  gen- 
eral intention  was  to  continue  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  which  had  been  in 
existence  for  so  long  — namely,  that  it 
would  be  applicable  likewise  to  recon- 
struction, reconditioning,  and  reconver- 
sion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  Eet 
back  to  my  original  point.  Are  we  not 
retroactively  amending-  the  law,  by  this 
bill,  so  as  to  provide  $610,000  for  these 
companies,  thereby  giving  them  some- 
thing which,  under  the  law  at  the  time 
the  contracts  were  made,  they  u  ere  not 
entitled  to? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  The  Senator  ."^tate.s  the 
case  exactly.  However.  the.<re  companies 
started  the  work  of  reconstruction,  as  I 
am  informed,  before  the  1960  act  went 
into  effect,  secure  in  the  belief  that  liie 
law  which  had  been  in  effect  for  so  long 
would  continue  to  be  operative;  namely, 
that  it  would  apply  to  all  these  cate- 
gories. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Tliat  is 
correct,  but  why  should  we  retroactively 
pay  these  companies  $610,000''  At  the 
time  they  made  the  decision,  the  law 
specifically  provided  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  the  Government  pay 
over  50  percent  sub.«idy.  Sub.sequently, 
the  law  was  amended  to  provide  that  the 


Government  could  pay  up  to  55  percent 
subsidy.  I  think  we  made  a  mistake 
when  we  took  that  step.  Nevertheless. 
Congress  took  it.  Having  taken  that  step, 
it  is  being  propo.sed  now  that  we  go  back 
and  retroactively  allow  them  to  apply 
this  more  liberal  formula. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  My  undersUnding 
is  that  the  Senator  is  correct.  My  fur- 
ther understanding  is  that  actually, 
granted  the  present  ."-tale  of  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine,  this  additional 
cost  to  the  Government  is  a  small  price 
to  pay  for  having  these  large  liner.s. 
which  are  named  on  page  3  of  the  report, 
put  into  service  to  sail  the  seas  of  the 
world  carrying  the  American  flag,  at  a 
time  when  too  seldom  the  American  flag 
is  seen  on  the  oceans;  at  a  time  when 
our  merchant  marine  is  being  beaten 
and  battered.  The  help  that  our  mer- 
chant marine  receives  from  the  Govern- 
ment, large  as  it  is.  in  many  cases  is 
minor  when  compared  with  what  foreign 
nations  give  their  merchant  marines.  In 
any  case,  granted  our  larger  construc- 
tion and  operating  ccsts.  the  aid  is  obvi- 
ou.sly  insufficient  to  put  the  American 
merchant  marine  on  a  basis  of  parity 
with  many  foreien-flag  liners 

Mr.  'V^TLLIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
Senator  says  he  wants  to  have  the  five 
ships  which  are  named  in  the  bill  both 
constructed  and  put  on  the  high  seas, 
flying  the  American  flag.  The  fact  is. 
they  are  constructed  and  they  are  on  the 
high  seas,  and  will  be  flying  the  Ameri- 
can flag  with  or  without  the  bill.  The 
bill  is  merely  to  give  the  companies 
which  constructed  the  ships  an  addi- 
tional $610,000  which  they  did  not  ex- 
pect at  the  time  they  entered  into  the 
contracts,  nor  did  anyone  intend  to  give 
them  that  amount.     Subsequently,  we 
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became  more  liberal  in  our  subsidy  pro- 
gram So  now  somebody  is  saying  to 
them.  "You  built  too  soon.  We  will  go 
back  and  cive  you  so  much." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  not  so  sure. 
We  who  arc  on  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee hear  so  often  that  this  line  or  that 
has  gone  out  of  business.  One  by  one. 
tiie  number  of  American  vessels  on  the 
hiuh  seas  is  diminishing. 

In  reference  to  this  very  point,  the 
fact  is  that  the  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration might  possibly  have  made 
a  dilTcrent  ruling  in  re.-^pect  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  1960  law.  It  ini^iht  have 
said,  even  if  it  mentions  only  new  con- 
struction. "We  are  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  these  other  elements  have  here- 
tofore and  alwa\.^  been  con.-^idercd  as 
worthy  of  construction  subsidy,  because 
it  has  been  done  for  years,  and  so  we 
will  Krant  a  subsidy  to  these  companies." 
It  chose  to  do  otherwi.se.  We  in  the 
committee,  granted  that  fact,  felt  we 
had  an  obligation  to  restore  the  language 
which  had  existed  theretofore  There 
was  no  attack  on  the  part  of  anyone  as 
to  the  elements  that  po  into  making  up 
the  formula  which  we  seek  to  restore. 
No  one  challenged  it.  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  WILIJAMS  of  Delaware  I  ap- 
preciate that  fact  The  Senator  has 
pointed  out  the  Commi.V5ion  mi^ht  have 
ruled  ."o  and  so.  and  Congress  inipht 
have  done  something  else.  If  I  recall  the 
words  correctly,  someone  once  said: 

For  of  all  sad  words  of  trngue  or  pen. 

The  saddest  are  these    "It  mipht  have  been  " 

Congress  mit:ht  have  rejected  the  in- 
crease in  the  subsidie.s  from  50  to  55 
percent,  but  it  did  not.  Had  it  done  so, 
we  miKht  not  be  standing  here  arguing 
the  point. 

I  go  back  to  my  original  contention. 
This  bill  provides  a  $610,000  bonus  to  the 
companies  which  built  those  five  ships. 
They  never  expected  that  $610,000  at  the 
time  they  constiiicted  those  ships,  and, 
under  the  law.  they  could  not  have  col- 
lected. We  are  going  back,  out  of 
bureaucratic  generosity,  and  giving 
them  $610,000.  I  think  the  American 
taxpayers  could  make  better  use  of  the 
$610,000. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, Uic  question  is  en  the  ilurd  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  H  R.  2457  •  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


NATIONAL  CITIZENS  COUNCIL  ON 
MIGIIATOKY  L.«.BOR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
move   thai    the  Senate   proceed   to  the 

consideration  of  Calendar  No.  674.  S. 
1132,  which  will  break  up  the  three  bills 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  but 
I  am  doing  this  for  a  reason. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
1132*  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  council  to  be  known  as  the  "National 
Citizen.?  Council  on  Migratory  Labor." 


The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  bc^en  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1,  hne  4,  after  the 
word  ■  Natiunal",  to  strike  cut  "Cilizens"" 
and  insert  Advisory';  in  line  6.  after 
the  word  of",  to  strike  cut  thirteen" 
and  insert  'Tifteen".  in  line  7.  after  the 
word  President",  to  msert  "without  re- 
i;ard  to  political  affihatjons";  in  line  9, 
after  'ill",  to  strike  out  "Two"  and  in- 
sert "Tliree";  on  page  2.  line  1,  after 
■'2/",  to  strike  out  "Two"  and  insert 
"Three";  in  line  7.  after  ■■(4>"",  to  strike 
out  "Two"'  and  insert  "Three";  in  line 
9.  after  the  word  "the",  to  strike  out 
"health  "  and  insert  health,  education, 
and  welfare  ';  in  line  10,  after  the  word 
■  prublems  ",  to  insert  ■of",  and  in  the 
same  line,  after  the  amendment  just 
above  stated,  lo  strike  out  "relating  to"; 
after  line  11.  to  strike  out; 

(5»  Two  individuals,  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life,  who  are  or  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  determining  and  solving  the 
Welfare  problems  of  children  of  migratory 
iigricultural  workers,  and 

At  the  beginning  of  hue  16.  to  strike 
out  "'6'"  and  insert  '  '5  ".  and  in  the 
same  line,  alter  the  amendment  just 
above  stated,  to  strike  out  '  Two  "  and 
insert  "Three  ";  in  hne  19.  after  the  word 
"for  ".  to  strike  out  "a  term  of  six  years: 
except  that  the  terms  of  the  members 
first  taking  oiTice  shall  expire,  as  desig- 
nated by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  five  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
four  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  four 
at  the  end  of  six  years."',  and  insert  "the 
life  of  the  Council." 

On  pa';e  3.  line  1.  after  the  word 
■"made."  to  strike  out  "Any  person  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
Council  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  hi.s  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appomted  only  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term.";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  8.  lo  strike  out  "  Seven  "  and 
insert  "Eight  ;  on  page  6,  after  hne  8, 
to  strike  out: 

(c\  TTie  Council  may.  in  carrying  out 
such  duties,  submit  repKsrts  to  t?ie  President 
and  the  Coneress  ;-.t  such  time,  or  times,  as 
the  Council  deems  advLsable  The  Council 
shaJ'i  submit  an  annual  comprehensive  re- 
port of  its  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  President  r.nd  the  Coneres.':  on  or 
before  Murch  31  of  each  calendar  year. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert; 

(ci  In  carrying  out  its  duties,  the  Council 
may.  at  such  time  or  times  as  it  deems  ad- 
\  isable.  submit  reports  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  transmisfion  by  him  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Confrress.  The  Council  shall, 
on  or  before  March  31  of  each  calendar  year, 
stibmit  an  annual  comprchen.-^ive  report  of 
its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  of  Lab'ir  for  transmission  by  him  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress. 

And.  on  page  7,  line  4.  after  the  word 
"of.  where  it  appears  the  first  time,  to 
strike  out  "tvelve"  and  insert  "five"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o] 
America    in   Congress   assembled.    That    (a) 


there  Is  hereby  established  a  Council  to  be 
known  as  the  "National  Advisory  Council 
on  Migratory  Labor"  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "•Council").  The  CouncU  shall 
be  composed  of  fifteen  members  appointed 
by  the  Preside:. t  without  regard  to  pclitlcal 
afTiliatlons  as  follows; 

( 1 1  T'.iree  Individuals,  appointed  from 
private  life,  to  represent  the  farmer; 

( 2  (  Three  individuals,  appointed  from 
private  life,  to  represent  the  migratory  agri- 
cultural workers; 

(3)  Three  individuals,  appointed  from 
private  hfe.  who  shall  have  a  dcmonstrt.ted 
Interest  In  and  knowledge  of  the  problems 
relating    to    migratory    agricultural    labor; 

'4)  Three  individuals,  appointed  from 
private  life,  who  are  or  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  activities  a:med  at  determining 
and  solving  the  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare probUm.s  of  the  migratory  agricultural 
worker  and  his  family; 

(5 1  Three  individuals  who  have  had  ex- 
perience as  State  ofUcials  and  who  are 
knowledgeable  of  the  problems  relating  to 
migratory  agricultural  labor. 

(bi  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  life  of  the  Council.  A  va- 
cancy in  the  Council  shall  not  aCTect  Its 
powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  man- 
ner In  which  the  original  appointment  was 
m  ide 

ic»  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Council  as  Chairman, 
and  one  as  Vice  Chairman.  Eight  members 
of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

'd  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Council  or  employment  of  an  individ- 
ual by  the  Council  as  an  attorney  or  expert 
in  any  business  or  professional  field,  on  a 
part-time  '.r  fu'.l-f.me  basis,  with  or  without 
comipensation,  shall  not  be  considered  a.s 
service  or  emplojment  bringing  such  indi- 
vidual within  the  provisions  of  section  281, 
283  284.  434.  or  1914  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  or  section  190  of  the  Revised 
Statutes   I  5  U.SC.  99  i  . 

lei  Members  of  the  Council  shall  each  be 
entitled  to  receive  *50  per  diem  when  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
vested  in  the  Council,  including  travel  time, 
and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5 
U.S.C.  73b-2  1  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service   employed   intermittentiy. 

( f  I  The  Council  siiall  meet  at  the  call  ot 
the  Chairman  or  at  the  call  of  a  majority  ol 
t'.c  members  tliereof.  but  not  less  often  than 
twice  each  calendar  year. 

Sec.  2  (ai  The  Council  shall  have  a  staff 
director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  lind  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
am.ended.  The  st^ifT  director  shall  have  such 
duties  as  may  be  imposed  by  the  Council, 
and  sh.-ili  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  flS.OOO  per  annum. 

( b  I  The  Council  shall  have  the  power  to 
appoint  and  hx  the  compensation  ol  such 
personnel  as  it  deems  advisable,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended. 

<c)  The  Council  may  procure,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  15  of 
the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  ( 5 
U.S.C.  55a),  the  temporary  or  iuterm.ttei.t 
services  of  experts  or  consultant.?;  individ- 
uals so  employed  shall  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council,  but  not  In 
excess  of  $50  per  diem  Including  travel  time, 
and  while  :;Way  from  their  homes  or  regul.TT 
places  of  business  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2 )  for  persons  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  intermittently. 
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Sec.  3.  (a)  In  carrying  out  its  duties  un- 
der this  Act  the  Council  shall  hold  both  na- 
tional and  regional  conferences  concerning 
problems  relating  to  migratory  labor.  Such 
national  conferences  shall  be  held  by  the 
Council  not  less  often  than  once  during  each 
two  years  of  the  life  of  the  Council;  and 
such  regional  conferences  shall  be  held  by 
the  Council  from  time  to  time. 

ibi  Subject  to  any  limitations  contained 
*n  subsection  (a),  the  time,  place,  and  other 
matters  concerning  the  holding  of  any  such 
conferences  shall  be  within  the  discretion 
of  the  Council. 

Sec.  4.  lai  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Council  to  acvise  the  President  and  the  Con- 
"ress,  with  respect  to  (1)  the  operation  of 
Federal  laws,  regulations,  programs,  and 
•xjlicies  relating  to  any  and  all  aspects  of 
migratory  agricultural  labor;  and  (2  1  any 
and  all  other  matters  relating  to  migratory 
agricultural  labor 

!bi  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  consider,  analyze,  and  evaltiate  tiie 
problems  relating  to  migratory  agricultural 
labor  with  a  view  to  devising  plans  and 
making  recommendations  for  the  establish- 
ment of  policies  and  programs  designed  to 
meet  such  problems  effectively.  In  carrying 
out  such  duty,  the  Council  shall  consider, 
among  others,  the   following  matters: 

( 1 )  The  effect  of  existing  laws,  regulations, 
programs,  and  policies  on  the  various  prob- 
lems relating  to  migratory  agricultural  labor, 
including  the  problems  of  the  migratory 
agricultural  worker,  his  employer,  and  the 
local  area  in  which  he  is  employed; 

(2  I  The  means  for  improved  coordination 
of  Federal.  State,  county,  and  local  policies 
and  programs  relating  to  migratory  agricul- 
tural labor;   and 

(3i  The  development  of  information  and 
statistics  relating  to  migratory  agricultur.il 
labor. 

{CI  In  carrying  out  its  duties,  the  Coun- 
cil may.  at  such  time  or  times  as  it  deems 
advisable,  submit  reports  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  transmission  by  him  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress.  The  Council  shall, 
on  or  before  March  31  of  each  calendar  year, 
submit  an  annual  comprehensive  report  of 
its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  transmission  by  him 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  5.  From  time  to  time  the  Council 
shall  issue  information  relating  to  migratory 
agricultural  labor,  in  the  form  of  piibl:c;i- 
tions  or  otherwise,  for  the  use  of  the  public 
generally,  and  for  the  use  of  persons  and 
institutions  engaged  in  work  relating  pri- 
marily  to  migratory  agricultural  labor 

Sec.  6.  The  Council  shall  cease  to  exist 
upon  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the 
date  of  the  Initial  appointments  to  the  Coun- 
cil made  by  the  President  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary lo  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  last  Friday  this  bill  was 
brought  to  the  floor.  I  had  discussions 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr, 
EllenderI.  Action  on  the  bill  was  not 
completed  on  the  understanding  that  it 
would  be  considered  during  the  ensuing 
week  and  would  be  before  us  today. 

As  a  result  of  very  fruitful  discussions 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  have 
prepared  amendments  that  reflect  the 
changes  suggested  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  I  send  the 
amendments  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  the  committee  amend- 
ments considered  first. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  committee  amendments  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  committee  amend- 
ments will  be  considered  en  bloc 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendments  en  bloc. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendments  of  Mr.  Willi.ams  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ic  is  the 
Chair's  understanding  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  are  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  as 
amended  will  be  treated  as  origi^ial  text 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  do  I 
understand  the  amendment  now  pro- 
poses to  strike  out  sections  3  and  5  of  the 
bill  and  make  additional  minor  changes 
as  per  the  tentative  undor^landing? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  I  inadvertentJly  failed 
to  say.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  that  I  offer  the 
amendmenis  for  myself,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  BurdickI.  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  1  Mr.  J.^viTsl . 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  an- 
other objection  u  a.s  cliininatod  by  limit- 
ing the  amouiit  of  money  to  be  spent 
each  year.  In  section  7  there  wa^  no  set 
amount  as  to  how  much  would  be  spent 
each  year,  A  limitation  of  $50,000  per 
year  has  been  provided. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jertpy.  In 
addition,  certain  representatives  from 
the  various  categories  have  been 
changed.  Representatives  of  the  grow- 
ers have  beeii  increa.sed,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  workers  have  been  increased, 
and  others  have  been  reduced. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  PiesidelJt.  I  am 
against  legislation  of  this  kind.  This  bill 
establishes  another  committee,  which  in 
my  estimation  is  neither  desirable  nor 
necessary.  We  have  a  Department  of 
Labor,  a  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  a  Department  of 
Agriculture.  These  three  Departments, 
in  my  estimation,  are  well  able  to  take 
care  of  such  problems  as  are  encountered 
by  migratory  laborcr.s  and  recommend 
to  the  Congress  such  changes  to  the  law 
which  are  necessary  in  view  flf  their 
studies. 

However.  I  am  happy  to  say  tjiat  the 
bill  as  amended  is  far  preferable  to  the 
bill  as  reported.  First,  farmer  rejpresen- 
tation  was  increased.  Second,  sections 
3  and  5  were  onuitted.  Third,  a  monetary 
limit  was  established. 

Further,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
in  the  reports  submitted  by  the  Council 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  transmis- 
sion to  the  President,  and  in  anjy  other 
reports  made  by  the  Council  it  is  ex- 
pected that  minority  views,  if  any,  will 
be  included.  Certainly,  we  wolild  not 
want  a  one-sided  report. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  Minor- 
ity reports,  if  any,  would,  of  course,  be 
included  in  any  reports  issued  by  the  Ad- 
visory Council. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Thank  you. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  his  help  in  these  deliberations. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  T 
move  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendments,  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
are  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  9.  strike  out  the  word 
"three'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
■four". 

On  page  2.  line  I,  strike  out  the  word 
"three"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"four" 

On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  out  the  word 
"three"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"two". 

On  page  2.  line  6.  after  the  word  'labor ', 
strike  the  ";"  and  Insert  the  following:  ",  in- 
cluding the  problems  of  the  migratory  agri- 
cultural worker,  his  employer,  and  the  com- 
munity;". 

On  page  2,  line  7.  strike  out  tlie  word 
three"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"two". 

On  page  4.  line  3.  strike  out  the  word 
'twice"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"once". 

Strike  out  from  line  25.  page  4.  through 
line  10  on  page  5. 

On  page  5.  line  11,  strike  out  "4'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "3". 

Strike  out  lines  7  and  8  on  page  6 

On  page  6.  line  15.  strike  out  after  "(c)" 
through   the  word  "Congress."  on   line  18 

Strike  out  from  line  23  on  page  6  through 
line  2  on  page  7. 

On  page  7.  line  3.  strike  out  "6"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "4". 

On  page  7.  line  6.  strike  out  "7"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "5". 

On  page  7.  line  7.  after  the  word  "neces- 
sary" Insert  the  following:  ".  not  to  exceed 
$50,000  in  any  fiscal  year.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amfmdment  If 
there  be  no  further  am<^ndment  lo  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  (S.  1132rwas  oidered  to  bo 
engrossed  for  a  third  readinu.  wa,'^  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  lead: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establi.<;hment 
of  a  Council  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Migratory  Labor'." 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  .said:  Mr 
President.  I  move  that  the  Senate  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  S  1132  was 
passed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jei'sey  Mr 
President,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 


EXEMPTION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYEES  FROM  CHILD  LABOR 
PROVISIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  if 
Senators  will  bear  with  me  a  few  min- 
utes. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No  673, 
S.  1123. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 
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The  Lecislatke  Clerk.  A  bill  (S 
1123 »  to  amend  section  13' c>  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  with  re- 
spect to  the  exemption  of  agricultural 
employees  from  the  child  labor  provi- 
sions of  such  act 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
tlie  Senator  from  Montana 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tlie 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reixrled  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  section  12  of  the  Fair  Labor  .Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  18  amended  by  adding  at 
the  ci.d  thrre'if  the  following  riew  subseciiun 

■  id)(li  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2t.  the  employer  of  any  employee  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  who  is  i  A  i  employed  In 
agriculture,  and  (B)  engaged  In  commerce 
or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce, 
shall  (unless  such  employee  la  his  own  chud 
or  a  child  with  repp>eci  to  whom  he  stands  In 
tlie  place  of  a  parent  i  be  liable,  regardless 
of  fault,  in  money  damages  lor  disability  or 
death  of  the  child  arising  out  of  or  in  the 
course  of  such  employment  The  amount  of 
damages  under  this  subsection  shall  be  ar- 
rived at  In  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
Jurisdiction  where  the  disability  or  death 
arose.  The  right  of  action  provided  an 
employee  by  this  subsection  6ha;i  survive  to 
his  parent,  or,  if  he  has  no  parent  to  the 
person  standing  in  place  of  the  parent,  or,  if 
tliere  Is  no  such  person,  to  his  next  of  kin 
(Jointly.  If  there  Is  more  than  one)  Nothing 
In  this  subsection  shall  take  away  any  right 
or  bar  any  remedy  to  which  an  employee  Is 
entitled  under  any  other  State  or  Federal 
law,  but  no  claim  may  tj«  aiiserted,  or  action 
brou^'ht  under  this  subsectlnn  tor  d.imi.ges 
for  any  dl,sab!llty  or  death  with  respect  to 
which  a  claim  has  been  a.sserted  under  any 
other  State  or  Federal  law  No  claim  based 
on  this  subsection  may  be  adjusted,  settled, 
or  discharged  without  the  approval  of  a  Fed- 
eral court  or  State  court  of  appropriate  civil 
Jurisdiction. 

"(2)  No  claim  will  He  under  this  section 
on  account  of  disability  or  death  of  an  em- 
ployee. If  a  workmen's  compensation  act  of 
the  Stat*  where  the  disability  or  death  arose 
applied  to  such  employee,  and  such  employee 
is  covered  under  such  act.  at  the  time  the 
disability  or  death  arose,  whether  or  not  the 
circumstances  of  the  particular  case  are  such 
as  to  permit  recovery  under  such  act  " 

Sec  2.  Section  13  ci  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  Ls  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"lO  The  provisions  of  section  12  relating 
to  child  labor  (other  than  subsection  (di 
thereof)  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to — 

"(1)  any  employee  employed  in  agricul- 
ture outside  of  school  hours  for  the  school 
district  where  such  employee  Is  living  while 
he  is  so  employed,  if  such  employee  Is — 

"(A)  employed  by  his  parent,  or  by  a  per- 
son standing  In  the  place  of  his  parent,  on  a 
f.^rm  ownea  or  opcraU-d  by  such  p.^rent  or 
person,  or 

"(B)    Is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  over,  or 

"(C)  Is  twelve  years  of  age  or  over  and  Is 
employed  on  a  farm  within  the  county  of  the 
employee's  permanent  residence  or  within  an 
adjoining  county,  but  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  employee's  permanent 
residence,  and  the  employment  Is  with  writ- 
ten consent  of  his  parent  or  person  standing 
in   the  place   of   his  parent,  or 

"(2)  any  child  employed  as  an  actor  or 
performer  In  motion  pictures  or  theatrical 
productions,  or  in  radio  or  television  pro- 
ductions." 

Sec.  3  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  January  1.  1962. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
IS  anoUier  of  the  bills  which  was  post- 
poned for  a  week,  from  last  Friday.  I 
understand  its  provisions  have  been  sat- 
isfactorily adjusted,  in  consultation  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  i  Mr.  Ellen- 
DERi,  the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Holland  i,  and  other  Senators. 

The  measure  relates  to  the  exemption 
of  E'  ricultural  employees  from  the  ch^ld 
labor  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  majority  leader  is  correct. 
We  spent  the  past  week  working  on  some 
of  the  questions  raised  in  the  colloquy 
last  Friday,  when  the  bill  was  discus.sed 
a  I  that  time. 

Grave  concern  was  exprcs.sed  as  to  the 
strict  liability  provisions  in  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  It  was  felt 
such  provisions  might  cause  inequities 
and  create  more  problems  than  it  would 
solve. 

Out  of  the  discussions,  held  particu- 
larly with  the  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, was  evolved  an  idea  for  amendments 
that  return  to  the  legislation  originally 
proposed  in  the  biil  as  introduced  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year.  Some  other  changes 
are  in  the  amendments. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  1  Mr.  Burpick]  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  J.^vrrsl 
I  send  to  the  desk  the  amendments 
which  express  tlie  understanding  arrived 
at  with  the  Senator  from  Korida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  first  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  committee 
amendments  could  be  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
with  the  understanding  that  we  can  then 
deal  with  the  bill  as  an  original  meas- 
ure. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  If  that  amendment  is 
agreed  to,  the  bill  could  not  be  amended 
further. 

Mr.  HOLLANT)  Except  by  unanimous 
consent,  which  I  am  suggesting,  so  that 
we  could  deal  with  the  bill  as  an  orig- 
inal measure  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
have  the  Senate  go  into  the  discussion 
m  any  way  my  distinguished  friend 
from  New  Jersey  wishes.  I  was  simply 
trj'ing  to  simplify  the  procedure,  as  I 
viewed  it 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  offer  the  amendments,  for 
myself  and  the  other  Senators,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
considered  en  bloc.  The  amendments 
will  be  stated  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

TTie  LEGisLATrvB  Clerk  On  page  2. 
after  line  10,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out: 
That  section  12  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

•'(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),   the  employer   of   any   employee  under 


the  age  of  eighteen  who  Is  (A)  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  (B)  engaged  In  com- 
merce or  in  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
merce, shall  (unless  such  employee  Is  his 
own  child  or  a  child  with  respect  to  whom 
he  stands  In  the  place  of  a  parent)  be  liable, 
regardless  of  fault,  in  money  damages  for 
disability  or  death  of  the  child  arising  out 
of  or  in  the  course  of  such  employment.  The 
amount  of  damages  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  arrived  at  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  the  Jurisdiction  where  the  disahlUty 
or  death  aro.'-e  The  right  of  action  provided 
an  employee  by  this  subsection  shall  sur- 
vive to  his  parent  or.  If  he  has  no  parent, 
to  the  person  standing  in  place  of  the  par- 
ent, or,  if  there  Is  no  such  person,  to  his 
next  of  kin  (jointly,  if  there  is  more  than 
one).  Nothing  m  this  subsecUon  shall  take 
away  ajiy  right  or  bar  any  remedy  to  which 
an  employee  l.s  entitled  under  any  other 
State  f.r  Federal  law.  but  no  claim  may  be 
asserted,  or  action  brought,  under  this  sub- 
.'^ectlon  for  damages  for  any  disability  or 
death  with  re.spect  to  which  a  claim  has 
been  asserted  under  any  other  Sute  or  Fed- 
eral law  No  claim  based  on  this  subsection 
m.'iy  be  adjusted,  settled,  or  discharged  with- 
out the  approval  of  a  Federal  court  or  State 
court  of  appropriate  civil  Jurisdiction. 

■  (2i  No  claim  will  lie  under  this  section 
on  account  of  disability  or  death  of  an  em- 
ployee. If  a  workmen's  compensation  act 
of  the  State  where  the  disability  or  death 
arose  fippUed  to  such  employee,  and  such 
employee  is  covered  under  such  act,  at  the 
time  T!;e  disability  or  death  arose,  whether 
or  not  the  circum.'tances  of  the  particular 
ca.se  are  such  as  to  permit  recovery  under 
such  act." 

On  page  3.  at  the  becinning  of  line 
20,  to  strike  out  "Sec.  2.  Section"  and 
insert  "That  section";  in  line  23,  after 
the  word  'labor",  to  strike  out  "(other 
than  subsection  'dj  thereof)". 

On  page  3.  line  25,  after  the  word 
••r.c^ncu:ture".  insert  the  following; 
"other  than  employment  by  an  em- 
ployer who  is  not  the  parent  or  a  person 
standing  in  the  place  of  the  parent  of 
the  employee  in  an  occupation  which 
the  Secretarj'  of  Labor  finds  and  declares 
to  be  particularly  hazardous  for  the  em- 
ployment of  children  up  to  the  age  of 
eighteen  years"". 

On  page  4,  line  13,  after  the  word 
"and  "  insert  "  (i  •  ". 

On  page  4,  line  15.  after  the  word 
"parent"  insert  the  following:  "or  di) 
his  parent  or  person  standing  in  the 
place  of  his  parent  is  also  employed  on 
the  same  farm*  . 

On  page  4.  line  19,  strike  out  "Sec.  3" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  2". 

On  page  4.  hne  20,  strike  out  "Jan- 
uary '  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "July". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  amendments  are  agreeable  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  suggest  they  be  agreed 
to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  certainly  agree- 
able to  that,  but  I  should  hke  to  address 
some  questions  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  to 
yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  propound  some 
questions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  amendments  as  pre- 
sented, if  agreed  to,  would  strike  that 
part  of  the  committee  substitute  which 
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would  have  made  agricultural  employers 
of  child  laborers  guarantors  of  the  life 
and  limb  of  their  young  employees  with- 
out any  necessity  for  the  showing  of  any 
fault,  if  there  were  any  injury  or  death 
sustained? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  first 
provided  for  absolute  or  strict  liability 
for  any  injury  arising  out  of  the  employ- 
ment of  children. 

It  also  provided  that  the  liability  could 
be  discharged  through  workmen's  com- 
pensation insurance  or  other  forms. 

We  felt  that  probably  more  questions 
would  be  raised  than  answers  would  be 
given  by  that  procedure.  The  amend- 
ments we  have  offered  today  strike  the 
strict  liability  provisions,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  state  briefly  for  the  REcoRr  that  those 
of  us  who  objected  to  the  provision  of 
the  bill  as  reported,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
realized  it  would  have  been  quite  rea- 
sonably applicable  to  the  situation  in 
some  States  in  which  employer's  liability 
insurance  is  required  of  all  employers, 
but  it  would  not  have  been  applicable  to 
the  situation  in  many  States  in  which 
that  requirement  does  not  exist,  and  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  of  opera- 
tion in  certain  States  in  which  there  is 
no  provision  for  the  inclusion  of  agri- 
cultural labor  under  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws. 

We  appreciate  the  Senator's  willing- 
ness to  change  that  provision  and  to 
return  to  the  other,  under  which,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
will  be  permitted,  by  regulation,  to  pre- 
scribe those  activities  in  agriculture 
which  are  hazardous;  and,  as  to  them, 
the  bill  would  provide  certain  restric- 
tions.   Is  that  a  correct  understanding? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
bill  would  provide  for  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  find  those  occupations  which 
are  particularly  hazardous,  and  those 
would  be  prohibited  as  to  children  cov- 
ered under  the  bill.  The  approach  was 
the  original  approach  in  the  bill  as  first 
introduced.  We  went  to  the  strict  lia- 
bility in  conference  with  representatives 
of  farm  groups.  After  we  had  gone  to 
the  strict  liability,  and  studied  it  fur- 
ther, certain  problems  became  apparent. 
Now  we  have  gone  back  to  the  measure 
which  follows  the  regular  industrial  child 
labor  findings  of  the  Secretary  as  to  par- 
ticularly hazardous  employment,  to  pro- 
hibit such  employment. 

Mr.  HOT, LAND.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  the  amendment  would  drop 
certain  language  which  was  in  the  orig- 
inal bill,  which  would  have  permitted  the 
Secretary  to  prescribe  regulations  cov- 
ering not  only  what  was  particularly 
hazardous  but  also  what  might  have  af- 
fected, in  his  opinion,  the  health  and 
general  well-being  of  the  children,  it  be- 
ing our  view  that  agricultural  employ- 
ment, unless  it  were  particularly  haz- 
ardous as  a  result  of  dangerous  mech- 
anisms used  or  the  like,  would  be  more 
healthful  than  otherwise  for  the  chil- 
dren? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
We  have  not  included  the  term  "detri- 


mental to  health  or  well-being,"  but  have 
made  the  Secretary's  finding  go  to  par- 
ticularly hazardous  employment  The 
Senator  from  Florida  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  subject.  I  thought  that  with 
the  expression  "detrimental  to  health  or 
well-being"  it  might  well  be  that  an  ad- 
ministrator of  the  program,  who  may  not 
be  knowledgeable  of  the  farm  situation, 
might  well  think  that  work  after  6  or  7 
o'clock  at  night  was  not  according  to  the 
well-being  of  the  child  Those  of  us  who 
have  been  close  to  farms  in  our  lives 
know  that  frequently  in  harvesting 
fruits  and  vegetables  a  farmer  cannot 
even  begin  until  after  the  dew  i$  off  and 
the  crop  is  dry.  Then  he  must  work 
until  the  sun  sinks  low  on  the  horizon. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  found  him  pe- 
culiarly kindly  in  his  viewpoint  toward 
the  problem.  It  was  thr  attitude  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper  1 ,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  i  Mr.  EllfndErI.  and 
others,  that  employment  of  children  in 
agriculture  was  very  different  from  the 
employment  of  children  in  hidustry. 
Any  effort  to  apply  a  strict  hours  rule 
would  be  entirely  inappropriate,  because 
when  the  tomatoes  are  ripe  they  must  be 
picked.  When  the  strawberries  are  ripe 
and  the  sun  is  shining  they  must  be 
picked.  If  It  is  raining  no  one  can  work. 
So  that  any  requirement  of  maximum  or 
particular  hours  was  obviously  inap- 
plicable to  agriculture,  wherea.s  such 
reeulation  would  be  reasonably  appli- 
cable in  ordinary  industry. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
our  feeling  that  we  have  given  the  Sec- 
retary the  legislative  equipment  needed 
to  prohibit  the  kind  of  hazardous  em- 
ployment that  would  bring  youngsters 
near,  for  example,  very  dangerous  ma- 
chinery. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  For  example,  in  the 
operation  of  a  tractor,  a  haymaker,  or 
similar  dangerous  machinery 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We 
have  had  examples  of  serious  injuries 
and  death  resulting  from  the  operation 
of  a  potato  picker. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  there 
can  be  wholesome  work  on  the  farm.  I 
look  back  with  pleasure  to  pitching  hay 
as  a  youngster  on  an  Adirondack  farm. 
At  the  time,  it  did  not  seem  so  much 
fun,  I  recall,  but  in  retrospect,  it  was 
wholesome  and  educational,  as  well  as 
productive  work. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  may  I 
comment  that  the  extremely  healthful 
appearance,  the  brightness  of  his  eyes, 
and  the  general  resourcefulness  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  may  be  the  re- 
sult in  large  part  of  his  training  on  a 
farm  as  a  youth. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
am  grateful   for   that   description. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  under.stood  that 
there  were  two  additional  changes  upon 
which  we  agreed.  Are  they  covered  by 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  We 
permit  the  work  of  children  12  and  13 
years  of  age,  if  the  work  is  on  farms  in 
the  neighborhood  of  within  25  miles  of 
their  home,  with  the  written  consent  of 
their  parent,  or  if  their  parent  is  em- 
ployed on  the  same  farm. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  other  words,  to  the 
provision  of  the  bill  as  filed,  which 
would  require  in  certain  cases  written 
peimLssion  is  added,  as  I  understand,  by 
the  amendment,  the  provision  that  if  the 
parent  is  with  the  child — which  is  so  cus- 
tomarily the  ca.se  with  migrant  work- 
ers— that  the  presence  of  the  parent  will 
serve  in  lieu  of.  and  as  equally  satisfac- 
tory to.  the  furnishing  of  written  con- 
sent. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jensey.  The 
Senator  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  There  was  one  other 
amendment  which  I  understood  would 
al;-.o  be  incorporated  in  the  bill  relative 
to  the  time  of  the  effectiveness  of  this 
part  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Orig- 
inally we  proposed  that  the  bill  become 
effective  January  1.  1962.  Realizing  that 
a  considerable  tin  e  will  be  required  to 
advise  the  Nation  and  people  affected  by 
the  legislation,  the  effective  date  would 
now  be  July  1.  1962. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  may  I 
say  again  that  I  have  found  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  extremely  cooperative, 
and  while  I  would  not  want  the  record 
even  remotely  to  indicate  that  I  think 
the  child  labor  provisions  are  ideally  ap- 
plicable to  the  employment  of  children 
on  the  farm — and  I  wish  more  of  them 
were  employed  on  the  farms,  for  if  they 
were,  I  think  wc  would  have  less  juvenile 
delinquency  and  le.ss  lack  of  health 
among  children — at  the  same  time  I 
think  the  bill  is  much  more  rea.sonable 
now  than  was  the  reported  measure  I 
think  It  will  be  livable  I  think  that 
considering  the  fact  that  the  workmen's 
compensation  laws  and  other  provisions 
of  the  law  of  the  various  States  are  so 
different,  and  also  customs  in  the  vari- 
ous States  are  so  different  that  the  bill 
will  lend  it-self  to  the  desired  purposes 
much  better  than  the  original  would 
have  I  wi.sh  to  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  cooperation  in  the  last  week,  when  he 
has  certainly  worked  diligently  to  try  to 
get  away  from  the  objections  which  were 
voiced  on  the  ffoor  of  the  Senate  last 
week 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  for  his  help  and  work  in  con- 
nection with  this  legislation. 

Mr,  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  further  explanation  of 
the  two  migratory  labor  bills  we  have 
before  us  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

RErORD 

'See  exhibit  1  ' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  an.swer  a  question 
or  two? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  I 
yield. 

Mr  DOUGLAS  There  has  been  some 
discussion  as  to  what  the  bill  presents. 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey will  .summarize  briefly  what  the  bill 
would  do  so  far  as  the  protection  of 
children  is  concerned. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  under  present  law.  after 
school  hours  a  child  of  any  age  can  work 
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on  a  farm  There  is  no  restriction  at 
all  on  child  labor  in  agriculture  after 
school  hours. 

First,  the  bill  closes,  conditionally,  the 
present  agricultural  child  labor  exemp- 
tion resj>ecting  outside  school  hours 
work  The  bill  prohibits  youngsters  up 
to  ace  18  from  working  in  any  occupa- 
tion found  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  be  particularly  hazardous.  We  would 
bring  to  bear  a  prohibition  against  all 
child  labor  for  youngsters  under  12.  In 
other  words,  except  for  the  parental  ex- 
emption case,  children  below  age  12 
shall  not  be  employed  in  agriculture 
rhere  is  a  considerable  amount  of  that 
today  Accordingly,  we  do  not  have  to 
think  too  long  in  order  to  realize  the 
hazards  and  dangers  involved. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  May  I  ask  about  mi- 
gratory children?  As  I  understand,  a 
great  many  States  of  the  Union — per- 
haps, a  majority  of  the  States  of  the 
Union — either  have  no  school  facilities 
for  such  children  or  have  verj-  inadequate 
schools.  In  such  States  what  are  the 
provisions  of  the  law  with  respect  to  chil- 
dren during  school  hours  when  such  chil- 
dren, because  of  lack  of  facilities,  are  not 
able  to  attend? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
problem  is  a  significant  one.  It  results 
in  two  things.  In  many  cases  it  results  in 
illegal  employment  of  youngsters  who 
have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  but  linger 
around  the  camps  without  supervision 
because  the  father  and  mother  quite  fre- 
quently are  working  in  the  fields  or  the 
orchards. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  last  week  the 
Senate  passed  a  bill  which  would  bring 
Federal  aid  for  education  of  migratory 
youngsters  during  regular  school  periods 
by  granting  money  to  communities  who 
take  them  into  their  regular  schools. 
The  bill  also  provided  a  program  of 
summer  schools  for  those  communities 
who  wish  to  use  their  idle  schools  to  take 
in  the  migrant  youngsters  who  are  in 
the  community  for  a  few  weeks. 

We  also  have  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  a  bill  to  provide  child 
care.  The  bill  has  the  warm  support  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
the  very  able  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, who  has  been  most  helpful  and 
cooperative  in  our  work  on  the  problem. 
That  program  is  designed  for  the  pre- 
school youngster.  This  combined  pack- 
age of  educational  and  day-care  meas- 
ures can  well  fill  the  gap  In  empty  lives 
If  youngsters  cannot  work,  the  best  place 
I  believe  this  particular  group  of  young- 
sters can  be  Is  In  the  school  or  In  the 
nursery. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  true.  But 
Is  it  not  true  that  in  many  States  there 
is  no  obligation  on  nonresident  children 
to  attend  school? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  There  are  States 
that  do  not  require  mandatory  school 
attendance  of  nonresident  youngsters  in 
the  community.  Through  the  bills  I 
have  referred  to  we  hope  to  stimulate 
communities  to  accept  their  responsi- 
bility in  connection  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
other    Senators    in    congratulating    the 


Senator  from  New  Jersey  on  the  work 
he  has  done  to  provide  protection  and 
better  working  conditions  for  minors  on 
our  farms.  I  am  glad  also  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  taken  steps  to  strike  the  pro- 
vision which,  if  it  had  been  adopted, 
would  have  made  the  farmer  an  insurer 
for  an  injury  that  might  occur  to  a  child 
even  without  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  farmer. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  about 
th(  language  of  section  2.  pages  3  and  4 — 
for  interpretation 

I  refer  particularly  to  subsection  (At 
which  reads: 

I  At  employed  by  his  parent,  or  by  a  per- 
son  standing  in  the  place  of  his  parent,  on 
a  farm  owned  or  operated  by  such  p.arent  or 
person 

I  assimie  that  the  phrase  "by  a  person 
standing  in  the  place  of  his  parent"  is 
meant  to  embody  the  legal  understand- 
ing of  the  phrase,  familiarly  referred 
to  as  in  loco  parentis."  as  is  interpreted 
in  law. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Yes. 
The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  COOPER  One  who  provides  for 
the  child  living  with  him,  whatever  the 
actual  relationship  may  t>e.  would  be  in- 
cluded     Is  that  the  intention? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  the  intention  and  the  purpose  I  am 
sure  the  various  States  follow  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "in  loco  parentis." 

Mr  COOPER  I  read  further:  "em- 
ployed by  his  parent,  or  by  a  person 
standing  in  the  place  of  his  parent,  on 
a  farm  owned  or  operated  by  such  parent 
or  person  "  Does  the  term  "operated 
by"  include — without  excluding  other- 
situations  in  which  a  part  of  the  farm 
IS  leased,  or  rented  upon  shares  by  an 
individual,  who  does  not  own  the  farm? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
our  purpose  to  include  that  situation, 
where  the  operation  is  through  tenancy 
or  whatever  the  legal  situation  is,  short 
of  complete  ownership  Where  the 
youngster  is  close  to  his  parents  we  feel 
that  he  has  all  the  necessary  protection, 
and  that  he  wiU  t)e  properly  cared  for. 

Mr  COOPER,  My  questions  are  for 
legislative  history,  A  person  who  rents 
or  leases  all  or  a  ix>rtion  of  a  farm,  or 
contracts  to  raise  a  particular  crop,  as 
I  understand,  would  be  included  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "operation  "  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  merely  wish  to  join 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  as  I  have 
done  before.  I  join  him  in  presenting 
the  amendments,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
question  about  the  fact  that  we  are  to- 
gether on  them.  I  believe  we  should 
understand  what  this  legislation  means, 
suid  why  It  was  done.  The  whole  coun- 
try should  understand  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  an  area  in  which  there  is  no 
regulation  or  no  control  of  any  kind 
now.  This  is  the  first  time  that  some- 
thing is  being  done,  where  In  my  opin- 
ion we  are  making  a  practical  resolution 
of  a  very  difficult  problem.     We  saw  its 


difficulties  a  week  ago.  Those  who 
might  say  we  should  do  more  about  It 
should  realize  that  this  is  the  first  time 
anything  has  been  done,  and  we  hope 
It  will  prove  effective.  I  wish  to  identify 
myself  with  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey, as  I  am  the  senior  Republican  on 
his  committee,  in  putting  forward  this 
effort  to  get  something  done  where  noth- 
ing   has   been   done   up  to  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendments  to  the  committee 
amendment  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  child 
labor  provisions  thereof  to  certain  chil- 
dren employed  in  agriculture,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams]  for  having 
five  bills  dealing  with  migratory  labor 
passed  during  this  year.  That  com- 
mendation also  extends  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  JavitsJ,  the  senior  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

While  there  are  points  on  which  all 
people  can  agree  and  disagree  so  far  as 
this  legislation  Is  concerned,  it  does 
mark  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Again  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  are  entitled  to  commendation 
for  what  they  have  done. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  Hol- 
land] and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
IMr.  EllenderI  and  other  Senators  are 
also  to  be  commended  for  their  imder- 
standing  in  trying  to  work  out  a  reason- 
able and  equitable  solution  which  affects 
a  section  of  our  country. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  was  equally  in- 
terested in  these  matters  and  was  of 
assistance  in  working  them  out. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  aware  of  the 
fact,  but  I  overlooked  it.  So  I  doubly 
commend  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  his  interest  and  activity  on  behalf 
of  this  type  of  legislation. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Need  roR  and  Explanation  or  S.  1132 
The  bill,  S.  1132.  would  establish  a  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Migratory  Labor.  The 
purpose  of  the  Council  is  to  provide  the  na- 
tional perspective  and  organization  needed 
in  meeting  the  problems  of  migratory  farm 
labor 
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Tbe  Council  would  be  a  dtlzeiu'  group 
with  a  balanced  membenblp  giving  repre- 
sentation to  the  major  parties  concerned 
with  migratory  labor.  The  Council  would 
study  the  probleme  ol  migratory  labor  and 
the  programs  and  policies  relating  to  those 
problems.  The  Council  would  advise  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  such  matters. 

Establishment  of  the  Council  Is  a  vitally 
needed  step  In  meeting  the  migratory  labor 
problems,  of  the  Nation.  Although  during 
the  past  there  have  been  many  studies  and 
Investigations  of  the  migratory  labor  situa- 
tion, these  eflorta  have  been  too  scattered 
to  meet  the  full  range  of  problems  surround- 
ing the  migratory  farmworker  and  his  fam- 
ily. This  failure  to  act  results.  In  large  meas- 
ure, from  faulty  communication  and  frag- 
mented knowledge  of  these  problems.  There 
is  still  no  complete,  coherent  picture  of  the 
migratory  labor  situation  In  Its  national  con- 
text. 

Although  the  several  groups  at  work  In 
this  area  are  competent  in  their  Individual 
functions,  they  cannot  provide  the  overall 
coordination  of  effort  that  Is  essential  to 
fully  effective  action.  In  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  of  our  society,  represent- 
atives of  organizations  concerned  with  mi- 
gratory farm  labor  have  pointed  out  the 
serious  need  for  a  national  and  Independent 
body  to  supplement  their  efforts. 

State  migratory  labor  committees,  about 
30  In  number,  simply  cannot  cope  effectively 
with  problems  which  are  predominantly  in- 
terstate In  nature.  Federal  stixly  and  ad- 
ministrative groupa  have  operated  at  the 
Federal  level  but  not  on  a  truly  national 
scale.  These  groups  have  tended  to  con- 
centrate on  particular  problem  areas  rather 
than  the  total  pattern  of  the  migratory  la- 
bor situation.  Moreover,  many  of  these 
groups,  being  Inherently  tied  to  the  political 
process,  have,  too  often,  been  unable  to  deal 
objectively  with  controversial  issues.  The 
many  private  curganlzations  coxkcerned  with 
nUgratory  labor  are  not  able,  even  in  the 
aggregate,  to  provide  national  perspective 
and  organization. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Migra- 
tory Labor  would  be  able  to  evaluate  and  en- 
courage efforts  In  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  It  would  not  duplicate  the  work  of 
present  groups — Indeed,  these  groups  are  the 
strongest  supporters  of  the  Council.  In 
short,  the  Council  would  stimulate  the  best 
thinking  of  our  citizens  and  help  to  provide 
a  better  understanding  of  conditions,  needs, 
and  long-range  solutions  relating  to  migra- 
tory labor  problems. 

The  administration  strongly  supports  this 
legislation.  The  bill  has  also  been  endorsed 
by  oflaciala  of  State  governments  and  by  pri- 
vate organizations  and  individuals  with  spe- 
cial knowledge  of  problems  In  this  area. 

The  need  for  the  legislation  is  clear:  we 
can  no  longer  neglect  the  problems  facing 
the  migratory  worker  and  his  family.  I, 
therefore,  hope  that  this  bill  will  soon  be- 
come part  of  our  public  laws  in  order  that 
migratory  labor  problems  will  receive  the 
objective,  systematic,  and  sustained  atten- 
tion that  is  essential  to  feasible  solutions. 


Need  for  and  Explanation  of  S.  1123 
The  purpose  of  the  legislation.  S.  1123, 
Is  to  curb  harmful  child  labor  which  exists 
today  extensively  in  outside-school-hours 
agricultural  employment.  In  more  than  2 
years'  study  of  this  problem,  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Subconunittee  on  Migratory 
Labor,  I  have  become  convinced  of  the  vital 
need  for  Federal  legislation  in  this  area. 
Only  with  Federal  legislation  can  we  correct 
the  present  situation  In  agricultural  child 
employment,  which  we  know  interrupts  and 
retards  the  educational  progress  of  a  large 
number  of  children  each  year,  and  all  too 
frequently  places  their  very  lives  in  Jeopardy 
in  working  around  dangerous  maclilnery. 


The  reasoa  for  these  conditions  Is  found 
In  the  present  state  of  the  child  labor  law. 
This  law — that  is,  the  child-labor  provislosns 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1933— 
presently  prohibits  children  under  16  from 
engaging  in  agricultural  work  during  reg- 
ular school  hours;  however,  there  Is  a  com- 
plete exemption  for  agricultural  work  out- 
side regular  school  hours.  ConsequenUy, 
during  nonschool  hours  children  of  any 
age — even  5,  6.  or  7 — may  work  long  hours 
in  the  fields  under  the  present  Federal  law 

As  was  stated  on  the  floor  on  Friday  of 
last  week,  the  proponents  of  the  pending 
legislation  do  not  Intend  to  belabor  the 
humanitarian  aspects  of  this  problem.  I 
would,  however,  cite  e-  Idence  to  show  the 
nature  and  number  of  injuries  sustained  by 
young  children  which  can  be  avoided  by  en- 
^actmeut  of  this  legislation. 

As  we  strive  to  reach  the  most  effective 
remedy  to  this  problem,  let  us  remember 
that  the  safety  of  children  Is  the  paramour. t 
concern — the  elements  of  convenience  or 
economic  gain  Involved  In  child  labor  can- 
not belie  this  fact.  i 

Let  us  not  forget  this.  I 

Let's  take  a  look  at  what  these  Injurtes 
mean  In  their  totality.  A  report  on  the  ex- 
tent of  Injuries  nationally,  supplied  to  the 
subcommittee  by  the  Public  Health  Service, 
estimates  that  for  the  period  July  1969 
through  June  1960,  1,981,000  rural  f.am 
children  under  age  17  sustained  Injuries. 

This  estimate  includes  only  perrons  In- 
jured to  the  extent  that  they  either  had  to 
reduce  their  normal  activities  or  required 
medical  care.  The  Public  Health  Service  also 
estimated  that  695,000  of  these  Injured  chil- 
dren lost  time  from,  school,  totaling  about 
3,100.000  school  dnys  Jo  t  The  data  sup- 
plied by  the  Public  Health  Service  la  lnciu<^d 
in  the  Racoao  at  this  point:  || 

".August  20.   1961.' 
"To:     Senate    Subcommittee    on    Migratory 

Labor,  Senate  Office  Building. 
"From:  P.  S.  Lawrence,  D.  Sc.,  Public  Health 

Service. 
-Subject:   Estimates  relating  to  rural  farm 
children  under  age  17. 

"The  following  figures  are  estimates  re- 
lating to  rural  farm  children  under  age  17 
(0  to  16  years)  in  the  nonlnsututlonal  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  In  the  year  July 
1959  through  June  1960:  population.  8,359,- 
000;  persons  Injured,  1,981,000;  females,  993- 
000;  males,  986.000;  under  age  5,  539. OOO; 
ages  5  to  16,  1. 442.000. 

"These  estimates  Include  only  jjersons  In- 
jured to  the  extent  that  they  either  had  to 
reduce  their  normal  activities  or  required 
medical  care.  About  1.571.000  of  these  chil- 
dren aged  0  to  16  required  medical  care  fir 
their  injuries.  Approximately  700,000  rtual 
farm  children  were  Injured  in  the  hon^e  ar 
nearby  yard.  It  Is  estimated  that  595,000  of 
these  injured  children  lost  time  from  school, 
totaling  about  3.100,000  school  days  lost. 

"The  above  figures  are  based  upon  house- 
hold interviews  which  included  about  6.600 
rural  farm  children  In  the  sample.  Because 
of  the  probable  error  due  to  sampling  we  ca.n- 
not  provide  figures  In  greater  detail  titan 
the  magnitudes  shown." 

Here  is  additional  evidence  of  need  for  this 
legislation.  It  ccxnes  from  Good  Housekeep*- 
IngmAgazine,  November  1960 

The  Good  Housekeeping  article  cites  these 
reports  received  by  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  from  minister?,  teachers,  and 
parents  all  over  the  country  who  were  asfced 
to  survey  child  labor  practices  In  their 
regions : 

Prom  Lewlsburg,  Pa.:  "I  have  seen  clUl- 
dren  as  young  as  7  working  the  field  along- 
side adults.  They  are  there  at  7  a.m.  and 
as  late  as  5  p.m..  a  matter  of  10  hours.  In 
the  heat  and  dust  of  the  fields." 

Prom  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.:  "We  provide 
[siunmer]   day  schools  for   children.    * 


We  have  learned  from  experience  that  It  la 
no  use  preparing  for  children  who  are  old 
enough  to  be  In  fourth  grade  because  any- 
one that  old  or  older  will  be  out  In  the 
orchards  picking  cherries  " 

From  San  Jose,  Calif.:  "I  am  aware  of 
■cores  of  children  as  young  as  4  and  5 
who  work  far  too  many  hours  in  the  hot 
sun  without  rest  periods  •  •  •  sanitary 
drinking  water   •   •   •  restrooms  •    •   •." 

TTiere  is  a  clear,  urgent  ne-rd  to  correct 
these  conditions  W?  mtist  stop  Injuries 
which  malm  children,  sometimes  for  life 
We  must  also  ease  the  stifling  burden  of 
those  who  are  not  Injured  but  who  work — 
In  all  too  many  cascr — in  tasks  that  are 
extremely    arduous,    even    for    an    adult 

The  pending  legislation  does  not  afTecl  the 
present  law  concerning  agricultural  work 
during  school  hours  The  legislation  con- 
cerns only  the  current  exemption  from  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  which  allows  un- 
limited child  labor  in  agriculture  outskle 
school  hotirs. 

The  pending  legislation  closes  this  ex- 
emption condiUonaily;  it  would  allow  a  child 
to  be  employed  in  agrlculttiral  work  outside 
of  fchool  hours  under  the  following  three 
conditions: 

1  If  he  is  employed  by  his  parents  on 
the  home  farm;  or 

2.  If  he  is  14  years  of  age  or  over:  or 

3  If  he  is  between  12  and  14  years  of  age 
and  works  within  25  miles  of  his  home  with 
the  written  consent  of  his  pju-ents  or  bis 
parent  is  employed  on  the  same  farm 

L'nder  these  provision.'^,  beneficial  employ- 
ment would  be  encotrraged  by  allowing  the 
child  to  work  on  his  home  farm  or  on  a 
nearby  farm  with  his  par  nts"  permission. 
Similarly,  as  expressly  stated  in  the  c<Hn- 
mlttee  report,  this  legislaUon  would  not 
Interfere  with  the  beneficial  activities  of 
such  organizations  as  4  H  Club?.  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  and  charitable  fresh 
air  funds. 

The  administration  ha*  strongly  recom- 
mended the  enactment  of  legislation  to  pro- 
tect children  employed  In  agriculture  out- 
side regular  school  hours.  In  testifying  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 
Labor  on  April  12.  1961.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Arthur  J  Goldberg  summarized  the  need  for 
legislation  on  this  subject  In  there  terms: 

"Our  records  Indicate  very  clearly  the 
strong  necessity  for  a  measure  of  this  charac- 
ter In  order  to  provide  for  the  health,  the 
safety  and  the  welfare  of  children.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  we  eliminate  the  present  exemption 
which  permits  the  employment  ol  children 
of  any  age  outside  of  school  hours  In  sigrlcul- 
ture  " 

Tl'.e  Inadequacies  of  the  prerent  Federal 
law  have  resulted  In  extensive  use  of  child 
labor  In  agriculture  According  to  a  special 
US.  census  survey.  It  Is  estimated  that 
730,000  children  10  to  18  years  of  age  were 
employed  In  1958  as  paid  workers  in  agricul- 
ture. Of  this  number.  467,000  were  10  to  15 
years  of  age.  more  than  one-half  ol  this  group 
were  10  to  13  years  oi:  age. 

Migratory  children,  who  comprise  a  signifi- 
cant segment  of  the  children  covered  by  the 
1959  .'special  census,  are  subjected  to  the  most 
ardU'  us  conditions.  The  most  common  rea- 
son for  their  employTient  Is  the  low  wage 
of  the  breadwinner  of  the  family.  Averag- 
ing under  $1,000  a  year,  this  wage  Is  not  suf- 
ficient to  pay  minimum  family  expenses 
Consequently,  every  available  child  works. 

We  know,  however,  that  child  labor  In 
agriculture  does  not  really  solve  the  migrant 
family's  low  Income  problem.  Instead,  the 
employment  of  children  has  the  long-range 
effect  of  depressing  the  general  wage  level, 
which  further  complicates  the  income  prob- 
lem. The  proper  goal,  then,  is  to  look  to 
the  future  needs  of  these  children  and  to 
help  them  avoid  premature  work  In  the  fields. 
In  that  way.  a  large  step  will  have  been  taken 
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to  give   them  the  opportunity  for  a  more 
worthwhile    and    productive    adult    working 

life. 

The  strengthening  of  the  provisions  of  the 
child  labor  law  will  supplement  work  cur- 
rently being  done  In  the  area  of  education 
and  day-care  faclUtleB.  It  will  also  help 
bring  Into  foctis  the  needs  In  related  child 
welfare  areas  and  serve  to  stimulate  State, 
local,  and  voluntary  efforts  to  provide  neces- 
sary facilities  and  opportunities. 

The  fragmentary  nature  of  existing  State 
legislation  has  failed  to  provide  a  meaning- 
ful solution  to  the  problems  raised  by  child 
labor  In  agriculture  Twenty  States  have  no 
minimum  age  for  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren In  agriculture  Other  States  have  only 
partial  coverage 

The  at>8ence  of  national  action  with  respect 
to  agricultural  employment  of  children  out- 
side of  regular  school  hours  continues  to  en- 
danger the  safety,  health,  and  welfare  of 
children  engaged  in  farm  labor  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  proceed  to  correct  this  defi- 
ciency and  protect  this  vital  segment  of  our 
Nation's  youth. 


CONSTRUCTION  SUBSIDY  FOR  RE- 
CONSTRUCTION. RECONDITION- 
ING AND  CONVERSION  UNDER 
THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT  OF 
1936 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  Senate  passed  Cal- 
endar 324.  H.R.  2457. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate 

The  LECisLATrvE  Clerk.  A  bill  'HR 
2457)  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  in  order  to  clarify  the 
construction  subsidy  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  reconstruction,  reconditioning, 
and  conversion,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  Senat-e  had  passed  the  bill 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  makes  retroactive  the  additional 
benefits  created  by  law  passed  in  1955. 
hfting  the  right  to  subsidize  from  a  min- 
imum of  50  percent  to  55  percent  The 
bill  is  made  retroactive  If  passed,  it 
will  authorize  the  payment  on  a  retro- 
active basis  of  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $610  - 
000 

No  hearings  were  held  on  the  bill  in 
the  Commerce  Committee.  Hearings 
were  conducted  in  the  House.  The  bill 
originated  in  the  House  and  was  passed 
in  the  House  under  the  declaration  that 
It  contemplated  putting  into  written 
form  what  was  intended  but  not  done  in 
the  1959  act. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  Bartlett]  what  the  exact 
amount  involved  is. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  I  am  relying  for 
my  answer  upon  the  statement  made  by 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr. 
Edward  Gudeman.  in  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
MacnusonI.  He  said  that  if  the  subsidy 
for  reconstructing  these  ships  is  deter- 
mined to  be  55  p>ercent,  the  increased 
cost  would  be  $610,000.     However,  the 


Commerce  Department  might  assign  a 
lesser  construction  subsidy,  and  that 
would  mean  that  the  additional  cost 
would  be  less. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  only  letters 
which  appear  in  the  report  supporting 
the  bill  are  those  wTitten  by  the  benefici- 
aries, the  steamship  companies.  On  the 
first  page  of  the  report  there  is  stated 
that  the  Maritime  Board  recommended 
enactment  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  We 
have  available  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
letter  written  by  the  Maritime  Board 
urging  the  adoption  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  The  bill,  which  is 
an  amendment  of  the  act,  was  to  meet 
the  views  of  the  Maritime  Board  The 
Board  asked  the  House  if  they  would 
proceed  to  clarify  this  section.  In  the 
House  record,  which  I  have  read — I  do 
not  have  it  before  me  now — the  report 
stated  that  the  chairman  of  the  Mari- 
time Committee  of  the  House  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  stated  that  it 
was  the  intent  of  the  committee  to  do 
what  this  bill  suggested.  It  was  done 
at  the  request  of  the  Maritime  Board. 
That  is  why  we  said  the  Maritime  Board 
recommended  it.  It  was  done  at  their 
lequest. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  The  files  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  contain  no  com- 
munications from  the  Maritime  Board 
uiKing  the  passage  of  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  The  Secretary  of 
Commeice  urged  its  passage  in  a  letter. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Let  me  read  from 
the  letter  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce dated  May  29,  1961 ; 

The  Department  recommends  favorable 
consideration  of  H  R    2457 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Where  does  that  ap- 
pear'' 

Ml  BARTLETT  That  is  the  second 
paraj-'iaph  of  the  letter  and  is  found  on 
page  2  of  the  report 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  that  is 
all  I  have  to  ask  concerninR  the  bill  I 
simply  cannot  subscribe  to  the  retro- 
active bills  which  it  is  recommended  be 
passed,  so  as  to  make  payments  on  a 
basis  which  is  in  conflict  with  the  origi- 
nal proposition  manifested  by  the  own- 
ers of  the  ships  Those  people  knew 
what  the  law  was:  they  went  forward  on 
that  basis.  Now  they  come  in  and  a.«;k 
that  the  law  be  made  retroactive 

I  do  not  favor  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
I  shall  vote     nay  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R    2457'   was  passed. 


AMENDMENT   OF  TITLE  VI   OF  THE 
MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT  OF  1936 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  463,  S. 
1690. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lecislattve  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1690)  to  amend  title  VI  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  in  order 
to  increase  certain  limitations  in  pay- 


ments on  account  of  operating  differen- 
tial subsidy  under  such  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  with  amendments 
on  page  1,  line  4,  after  the  word 
amended",  to  strike  out  •(46  U.S.C. 
1175)'  and  insert  '(46  U.S.C.  1173)". 
and  in  line  5.  after  the  word  "follows", 
to  strike  out  Such'  and  insert  '  Eflfec- 
tive  on  and  after  July  1.  1962.  such";  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  n  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representattves  of  the  VnUed  States  of 
Anwrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
third  sentence  in  the  first  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 603ici  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (46 
use  1173i  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•  Effective  on  and  after  July  1.  1962,  euch 
payments  on  account  shall  in  no  case  ex- 
ceed 90  per  centum  of  the  amount  estimated 
to  have  accrued  on  account  of  such  subsidy, 
except  that,  with  respect  to  that  part  of  the 
subsidy  relating  to  any  particular  voyage, 
an  additional  5  per  centum  may  be  paid  to 
the  contractor  after  such  contractor's  audit 
of  the  voyage  account  for  such  voyage  has 
been  completed  and  the  Secretary  "of  Com- 
merce has  verified  the  correctness  of  the 
same  " 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  EngleJ 
held  hearings  on  the  bill.  Under  the 
present  Merchant  Marine  Act.  the  vessel 
expenses  covered  by  the  subsidy  program 
include  vessel  insurance,  vessel  mainte- 
nance, and  vessel  repaiis  not  compen- 
sated by  insurance;  wages  and  subsist- 
ence of  officers  and  crew;  and  other 
items  of  expense  as  to  which  the  Mari- 
time Board  finds  the  operators  are  at  a 
substantial  disadvantage.  The  bill  seeks 
to  put  the  subsidized  vessels  on  a  pai'ity. 

The  subsidy  for  wages  is  approximate- 
ly 85  percent  of  the  total  subsidy  for  all 
these  items.  The  vessel  operator  must 
pay  wages  and  other  operating  costs 
when  they  occur.  The  present  practice 
has  been  to  pay  to  the  operators  on  an 
interim  basis  75  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated operating  subsidy  accrual  plus  15 
percent  on  the  wage  item,  which  makes 
a  total  of  90  percent. 

The  bill  provides  that  after  the  vessel 
account  ha.s  been  audited.  90  percent 
may  be  paid  and  10  percent  withheld; 
or  in  an  emergency.  95  percent  may  be 
paid,  subject  to  any  future  audit. 

The  bill  merely  allows  an  increase  in 
such  payments  from  75  to  90  percent  to 
be  made,  because  85  percent  is  wages, 
and  they  must  be  paid  from  month  to 
month. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What 
was  the  position  of  the  Department  in 
connection  with  the  bill? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Department 
opposed  because  they  do  not  have  the 
extra  money  that  would  be  required. 
They  would  like  to  have  the  situation 
remain  as  it  is.  But  all  the  Government 
testimony  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
payments  should  be  made  more  current, 
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because  the  ship  operator  has  to  borrow 
operating  funds  while  85  percent  of  the 
amount  he  had  coming  to  him  to  enable 
him  to  malce  wage  and  other  payments 
is  withheld  for  too  long  a  period. 

Second,  the  testimony  was  that  after 
an  account  had  been  audited,  10  percent 
is  suflBcient  to  make  any  adjustment 
which  might  need  to  be  made  later, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
was  more  specific  in  its  recomjnenda- 
tions?    Did  they  not  say — 

The  Department  does  not  favor  the 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  said  the  Depart- 
ment did  not  favor  it.  I  placed  that 
statement  in  the  Record.  But  it  was 
simply  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  there 
any  agency  of  the  Government  which  en- 
dorsed the  bill? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  only  agency 
which  would  be  interested  in  it  would  be 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  they 
accepted  at  the  House  hearing  our 
amendment  to  make  the  90-percent  pay- 
ment apply  in  fiscal  1963. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Was 
there  not  a  letter  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  a  letter  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  fail  to 
see  any  endorsement  by  any  agency  of 
the  bill. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  They  said  they  op- 
posed because  there  was  no  money  in 
the  budget  for  the  additional  payments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  still 
repeat  that  there  is  no  endorsement  by 
any  agency  of  the  Government  and  the 
Commerce  Department  opposes  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  was  no  en- 
dorsement because  of  the  reason  cited — 
no  money. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  plainly  stated: 
"The  Department  does  not  favor  the  en- 
actment of  the  bill." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  has  some 
concern;  but  the  other  departments 
whom  we  asked  said  they  had  no  con- 
cern with  the  bill.  I  have  explained  the 
bill  as  carefully  as  I  can;  and  that  is  all 
it  proposes  to  do. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  I 
understand  the  reason  why  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  wishes  to  retain  the 
present  formula  is  that  if  any  errors 
are  developed,  *hey  will  have  the  money 
on  hand  to  make  the  correction  and 
will  not  have  to  make  claims  for  repay- 
ment.    I  shall  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  agree  fully  with 
the  Department  of  Commerce  that  if 
there  are  to  be  subsidies,  at  least  they 
should  be  handled  on  a  sound  bookkeep- 
ing basis,  and  not  be  paid  until  they 
have  actually  been  earned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 


The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  favor  the  bill  on  the  basis  of  the 
recommendation  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  I  shall  vote  against 
its  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  1690 »  was  passed.  il 


AAIENDMENT      OF      TITLE      VI      OF 
MERCHANT    MARINE    ACT,     1936 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  consider 
Calendar  No.  741.  H  R.  6309. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  fHR.  6309)  to  amend  title  VI  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  increas?  certain 
limitations  in  payments  on  account  of 
operating-differential  subsidy  under 
such  title 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  all  after  the  enactins  clause 
be  stricken  and  that  the  text  of  Senate 
bill  1690  be  substituted  therefor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With.- 
out  objection,  the  action  of  the  Senate 
in  passing  Senate  bill  1690  will  be 
vacated. 

Without  objection,  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  in  H  R,  6309  will  be  stricken 
out,  and  the  text  of  Senate  bill  1690  will 
be  substituted  therefor 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
the  engrc^sment  of  the  amendment  and 
the  third  reading  of  \.he  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  <HR,  63091  was  read  tiie 
third  timp,  and  passed, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  H.R.  6309  was  passed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  move  to  lay  thai 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  Senate  bill  1690  will  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 


II 


MERCHANT  MARINE    ACT 
AMENDMENT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No  548,  Seri- 
ate bill  2085. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
'S.  2085)  to  amend  section  511  <h)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  Bo 
amended,  in  order  to  extend  the  time 
for  commitment  of  construction  reserve 
funds. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  would  extend  the  time  for  commit- 
ment of  construction  reserve  funds. 

The  American-Hawaiian  Steamship 
Co.,  which  has  operated  in  the  domestic 
trades  since  1899,  has  in  its  vessel  re- 
serve funds  some  $11  million  which,  un- 
der existing  statute,  must  be  committed 


for  new  construction  by  December  31. 
1961,  or  $2,500,000  thereof  will  revert  to 
the  Treasury,  instead  of  being  invested 
in  new  vessels. 

The  company  had  filed  application 
with  the  Maritime  Board  in  April  1959. 
for  mortgage  insurance  to  cover  four — 
later  reduced  to  three — large,  fast  con- 
tainerships  for  intercoastal  operation. 
After  prolonged  delay,  the  Maritime 
Board  denied  the  application,  because 
another  operator  meanwhile  offered  to 
enter  this  trade  with  several  World  War 
Il-built  vessels. 

The  American-Hawaiian  Steamship 
Co.  is  urging  the  Maritime  Board  to  re- 
view its  decision,  and  requests  the  addi- 
tional year  for  commitment  of  its  fund.s, 
to  permit  revision  of  its  plans  if  neces- 
sary. 

No  objection  was  raised  at  the  hearing 
or  otherwise. 

If  this  construction  proceeds,  we  shall 
have  on  the  high  seas  the  largest  cargo 
liners  under  the  American  flaij. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  readmg 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  'S.  2085'  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
proviso  at  the  end  of  section  511  iht  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows  Provided.  That 
until  January  1.  1962.  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
tensions hereinbefore  permitted,  further  ex- 
tensions may  be  granted  ending  not  later 
than  December  31,  1962. " 

Sec  2  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  December 
31.  1961,  or  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  whichever  date  first  occurs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  a  nomination. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


U.S.    DISTRICT    JUDGE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr,  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  report 
the  nomination  of  Thaddecs  M.  Mach- 
Rowicz,  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Mich- 
igan; and  I  request  imanimous  consent 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  this  nomination? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 


1961 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr,  President,  I  note 
on  the  Executive  Calendar  two  treaties, 
and  I  notice  that  the  papers  in  connec- 
tion With  them  have  been  placed  on  the 
desks  of  Senators.  Does  the  majority 
loader  intend  to  have  the  treaties  taken 
up  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Not  necessarily. 
Tlie  papers  have  been  placed  on  the 
desks  of  Senators  for  theu'  information. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  legislative  business 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


CONSTRUCTION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
OF  AMERICAN-FLAG  VESSELS 
BUILT  IN  AMERICAN  SHIPYARDS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  643,  Sen- 
ate bill  1808 

The  motion  was  a?rced  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  th.e  bill  'S. 
18081  to  amend  the  Mt  reliant  Marine 
Act.  1936,  to  encourage  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  American-flag  ves- 
sels built  in  American  shipyards,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  an  amendment,  on 
pape  2.  line  3,  after  the  word  "  tliree  ',  to 
strike  out  "years."  "  and  insert  "years: 
Provided,  houci'cr.  That  the  provisions 
of  this  amendment  shall  not  apply  where, 
1 1  I  prior  to  Uie  enactment  of  this 
amendment,  the  owner  of  a  vessel,  or 
contractor  for  the  purchase  of  a  \esscl, 
orit-'inally  constructed  m  Uie  United 
States  and  rebuilt  abroad  or  contracted 
to  be  rebuilt  abroad,  has  notified  the 
Maritime  Administration  in  writmg  of 
its  intent  to  document  such  vessel  under 
United  States  registry,  and  such  vessel 
is  so  documented  on  its  first  arrival  at 
a  United  S:ates  port  not  later  than  one 
year  sub.sequent  to  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  amendment,  or  i2)  where 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  amend- 
ment, the  owner  of  a  vessel  under  United 
States  registry  has  made  a  contract  for 
the  rebuilding  abroad  of  such  vessel  and 
has  notified  the  Maritime  Administration 
of  such  contract,  and  such  rebuilding 
is  completed  and  such  ves.sel  is  thereafter 
documented  under  United  States  registry 
on  its  first  arrival  at  a  United  States 
port  not  later  than  one  year  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
amendment. '  ".  so  as  to  make  Uie  bill 
read: 

Be  it  eriactcd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  i>tatea  o; 
Arncrica  :n  Congress  assembUd.  TTiat  sec- 
tion 901  (b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936, 
as  amended  (48  USC  1241).  Is  hereby 
amended  by  Inserting  .it  the  end  thereof  the 
following;  "For  purjxises  of  this  section,  the 
term  "privately  t>wned  United  States-ftae 
conunerciaJ  vesfels"  shall  not  be  deemed  t<i 
Include  any  vessel  which,  subfequent  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  amendment,  shall 
h;ive  been  either  (ai  built  outside  Uie  United 
StAtes.  (b)  rebtult  outside  the  United  States 
or  (c»  documented  under  any  foreign  reglf- 
try.  until  such  vessel  shall  have  been  docu- 
mented under  the  laws  at  the  United  States 


for  a  period  of  three  years;  Provided,  how- 
ever, That  the  provisions  of  this  amendment 
shall  not  apply  where,  d)  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  amendment,  the  owner  of  a 
vessel,  or  contractor  for  the  purchase  of  a 
vessel,  originally  constructed  in  the  United 
Stjites  and  rebuilt  abroad  or  contracted  to  be 
rebuilt  abroad,  has  notified  the  Maritime 
Administration  In  writing  of  its  Intent  to 
document  such  vessel  under  United  States 
registry,  and  such  vesrel  is  so  docun.ented  on 
Its  first  arrival  at  a  United  States  port  not 
later  than  one  year  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  amendment,  or  i  2  i 
where  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  amend- 
ment, the  owner  of  a  vessel  under  United 
.States  registry  has  made  a  contract  for  the 
rebuilding  abroad  of  such  vessel  and  has 
noti.^ed  the  Maritime  Adminl'tratlcn  of  such 
contract,  and  such  rebuilding  Is  completed 
and  such  vestel  is  thereafter  d  cumented 
under  United  States  registry  on  its  first 
arrival  at  a  United  States  port  not  later  than 
one  year  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  en- 
actnient  of  this  amendment  " 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr  President,  I 
wish  to  submit  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
bill.  Its  purpose  is  to  restrict  carriage 
of  50-50  cartoes  b\-  certain  vessels. 

The  Cargo  Preference  Act  of  1954  re- 
serves at  least  50  percent  of  ail  Govern- 
ment aid  or  financed  ocean  cargoes,  un- 
der certain  conditions  to  "privately 
owned   U  S  -flag   commercial   vessels.  " 

This  bill  would  provide  that  participa- 
tion m  the  carnage  ol  the  50  percent  of 
such  cargoes  reserved  for  vessels  of  U  S 
registry  be  denied  any  vessel  which  was 
built,  rebuilt,  or  documer.ted  imder  any 
foreign  regi>-tr>'.  until  such  vessel  shall 
have  been  documented  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  Statts  for  a  period  of  3 
years  subsequent  to  such  foreign  build- 
ine.  rebuilding,  or  rcreeistration.  except 
in  cases  where  pnor  to  enactment  of  the 
act  the  owner  of  a  ves.<;el  built  in  the 
United  State.*:  and  rebuilt  abroad  or  con- 
tracted to  be  buiit  abroad  has  notified 
the  Maritime  .^dmini.'^tration  in  writing 
of  his  intent  to  document  such  vessel 
under  U  S  registry  arid  such  vessel  is  so 
documented  at  its  rir.«rt  arrival  at  a  US 
port,  or  where  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  act  the  owner  of  a  vessel  now 
under  US  reci.'^try  has  made  a  contract 
for  the  rebuildine  abroad  of  svich  vessel 
No  objection  to  the  bill  was  voiced  at 
the  hearin?  or  othfrv  ise 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  on  the  calendar.  Calendar  No, 
742,  Hou.<=c  bill  6732,  an  identical  bill.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  that  bill. 
The  PRESIDING  OF'FICER.  L':  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  'HR, 
6732'  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936.  as  amended,  to  encourage  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  Amer- 
ican-flag vessels  built  in  American  ship- 
yards. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  the  bill  be  stricken  out,  and  that  the 


text  of  Senate  bill  1808.  as  now  amended, 
be  substituted  therefor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
rrossed.  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  <H.R.  6732)  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
pa.s.sed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  moiion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  Senate  bill  1808  will  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 


LICENSING  OF  INDEPENDENT  OCEAN 
FREIGHT  FORWARDERS 

Mr  KL^NSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  667,  Sen- 
ate bill  1368. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(S  1368 1  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act  of 
1916  to  provide  for  licensing  of  inde- 
pendent ocean  freight  forwarders,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, with  amendments,  on  page  2,  line 
20.  after  the  word  "applicant",  to  strike 
out  "is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and":  on  page  3.  line  13,  after  the  word 
'observed'",  to  strike  out  "to  regulate 
the  licensing  of"  and  insert  "by";  on 
pace  4.  line  8.  after  the  word  "comisensa- 
tion".  to  strike  out  "not  to  exceed  5  per 
centum  of  the  freight  cost,",  and  on 
page  5,  line  1,  after  the  word  "ship- 
ments"', to  insert  a  colon  and  "Provided, 
however.  That  where  a  common  carrier 
by  water  has  paid  or  has  incurred  an 
obligation  to  pay.  separate  compensa- 
tion to  an  independent  ocean  freight 
forwarder  for  any  of  the  services  enum- 
erated above,  such  carrier  shall  not  be 
obligated  to  pay  additional  compensa- 
tion to  any  other  independent  ocean 
freiffht  forwarder  for  services  rendered 
on  the  same  shipment". 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  moment  I  shall  yield  the  floor  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
YarboroughI;  but  at  this  time  I  merely 
wish  to  say  that  I  hope  Senators  will  pay 
very  careful  attention  to  this  bill,  be- 
cause there  is  much  urgency  about  it, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  time.  Unless 
action  is  taken  promptly,  the  authority 
to  operate  in  the  way  that  operations 
have  be^n  conducted  for  many,  many 
generations  will  expire  on  November  30. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  knows  a  great 
deal  about  this  matter,  and  I  shall  yield 
the  floor  to  him.  But  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  prompt  action  be  taken,  be- 
caxi.se  the  act  will  expire  then. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  bill  will  authorize  the  licensing  by 
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the  Federal  Maritime  Board  of  the  in- 
dependent freight  forwarders.  They  are 
described  In  the  bill.  Their  occupation 
is  identical,  and  is  limited  by  the  bill. 
Ordinarily,  independent  freight  for- 
warders are  those  in  the  business  of 
bringing  together  shippers  and  cargoes. 
The  shippers  solicit  shipments,  and  ob- 
tain goods  from  manufacturers,  and 
have  the  shipments  ready  when  the  ships 
enter  port.  The  object  is  to  prevent  de- 
lays. The  freight  forwarders  expedite 
the  shipments. 

On  June  29  of  this  year  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  issued  a  finding,  based 
upon  the  Shipping  Act  of  1960,  and  the 
interpretation  was  thus  made  45  years 
after  that  act  was  passed — that  it  was 
illegal  for  the  forwarders  to  collect 
brokerage  fees  from  the  carriers.  The 
shippers  want  to  make  all  of  these  pay- 
ments. 

A  hearing  has  been  held.  Representa- 
tives of  many  of  the  steamship  lines 
stated  that  this  service  is  a  very  real  one 
to  both  the  shippers  and  the  carriers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
the  passage  of  S.  1368.  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  licensing  of  independent 
ocean  freight  forwarders. 

Freight  forwarders  have  for  many 
years  made  an  invaluable  contribution 
to  American  commerce.  They  perform 
the  necessary  task  of  bringing  together 
cargoes  and  available  carriers,  thereby 
facilitating  the  efficient  operation  of 
every  ocean  port  in  the  United  States. 
If  freight  forwarders  were  to  pass  out  of 
the  picture,  the  result  would  be  chaos 
along  the  American  waterfront. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  evident  that 
the  freight  forwarding  industry  should 
be  more  closely  defined  and  regulated  by 
law.  The  freight  forwarders,  the  ship- 
pers, and  the  carriers  all  have  welcomed 
such  regulations.  Bills  for  this  purpose 
were  actually  approved  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  during  the  last  session,  but 
agreement  was  not  reached  in  confer- 
ence. 

Up  until  this  year  Congress  did  not 
view  the  need  for  legislation  to  license 
freight  forwarders  as  being  particularly 
urgent.  The  time  for  this  leisurely  ap- 
proach has  now,  however,  passed. 

On  June  29,  1961.  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Board  issued  a  decision  which  has 
threatened  the  freight  forwarding  in- 
dustry with  virtual  extinction.  Contra- 
dicting the  findings  of  its  own  investi- 
gator, the  Maritime  Board  ruled  that 
henceforth  freight  forwarders  shoiild 
receive  no  compensation  from  carriers, 
but  must  rely  on  shippers  for  their  whole 
income. 

This  decision  flies  in  the  face  of  estab- 
lished practice  on  the  waterfront.  It  has 
been  vigorously  opposed  by  not  only  the 
freight  forwarders  but  by  the  steamship 
companies  themselves.  It  is  evident  that 
the  steamship  companies  regard  the  sav- 
ing that  has  been  granted  them  by  the 
Maritime  Board  as  a  false  benefit.    With- 


out income  from  the  carriers,  the  freight 
forwarders  will  be  unable  to  carry  out 
their  function,  and  the  carriers  as  well 
as  the  shippers  arc  bound  to  suffer. 

The  time  therefore  has  come,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
define  the  role  of  the  freight  forwarder, 
as  well  as  providing  means  to  eliminate 
what  abuses  do  exist.  S.  1368  accom- 
plished these  objectives  admirably.  I 
urge  its  speedy  passage. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  submit  additional  amendments  for 
which  I  request  immediate  considera- 
tion. These  amendments  would  make 
the  bill  identical  in  text  with  certain 
amendments  adopted  this  week  in  the 
House  committee.  The  purpcse  is  to 
have  the  two  bills  conform  to  each  other, 
so  that  the  measure  may  be  passed  by 
both  Houses  at  this  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  the  first 
page,  in  line  9,  beginning  with  "or  its 
possessions",  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
all  through  "such  possessions"  on  page 
2,  line  1,  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "its  territories,  or  posses- 
sions to  foreign  countries,  or  between  the 
United  States  and  its  territories  or  pos- 
sessions, or  between  such  territories  and 
possessions". 

On  page  2,  strike  out  all  in  line  11  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "by 
redesignating  section  44  as  .section  45. 
and  inserting  immediately  after  section 
43  the  following  new  section:  '. 

On  page  2,  line  12.  strike  out  •Stc. 
43."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  44i. '. 

On  page  2.  line  14,  strike  out  "Board  " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Commission 

On  page  2,  line  19,  strike  out  "Board' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Commission 

On  page  2.  line  24.  strike  out  "Board 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Conunission'  . 

On  page  3,  line  4,  strike  out  ".section  ' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Act". 

On  page  3,  line  6,  strike  out  "Boaixl 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Commission  . 

On  page  3,  line  10,  strike  out  "Board  ' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Commission". 

On  page  3,  line  11,  strike  out  "Board" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Commission". 

On  page  3,  line  12.  strike  out  "Board 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Commission  . 

On  page  3,  line  14,  restore  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  stricken  by  the  committee 
amendment. 

On  page  3,  line  16,  strike  out  "Board" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Commission  . 

On  page  3,  line  17,  strike  out  'Board 
and  insert  in  heu  thereof  "Commission". 

On  page  3,  line  25,  strike  out  "Board" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Commission 

On  page  4.  line  1,  strike  out  "Board's" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Commis- 
sion's". 

On  page  4,  line  4,  strike  out  "Board" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Commission". 

On  page  4,  beginning  with  line  6.  strike 
out  all  to  the  end  of  the  bill  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  A  common  carrier  by  water  may  com- 
pensate a  person  carrying  on  the  businesa  of 
forwarding  to  the  extent  of  the  value  ren- 
dered such  carrier  in  connection  with  any 
shipment  dispatched  on  behalf  of  others 
when,  and  only  when,  such  person  Is  llcenaed 
hereunder  and  has  performed  with  respect  to 


such  shipment  the  solicitation  and  securing 
of  the  cargo  for  the  ship  or  the  booking  of, 
or  otherwise  arranging  for  space  for.  such 
cargo,  and  at  least  two  of  the  following 
services 

"(1)  The  coordination  of  the  movement 
of  the  cargo  to  shlpslde; 

1 2)  The  preparation  and  processing  of 
the  ocean  bill  of  lading; 

■|3)  The  preparation  and  processing  of 
dock  receipts  or  delivery  orders. 

"i4)  The  preparation  and  processing  of 
consular   d'jcuments   or  export  declarations; 

"(5 1  The  payment  of  the  ocean  freight 
charges  on  such  shipments : 
Provided,  however.  That  where  a  common 
cnrrler  by  water  has  paid,  or  has  Incurred 
an  obligation  to  pay.  either  to  an  ocean 
freight  broker  or  freight  forwarder,  separate 
compensation  for  the  solicitation  or  secur- 
ing of  cargo  for  the  ship  or  the  booking  of. 
or  otherwise  arranging  for  space  for,  such 
cargo,  then  such  carrier  shall  not  be  ob- 
ligated to  pay  additional  compensation  for 
any  other  forwarding  services  rendered  on 
the  same  cargo  Before  any  such  compen- 
sation is  paid  to  or  received  by  any  person 
carrying  on  the  business  of  forwarding,  such 
person  shall,  if  he  Is  qualified  under  the 
provisluns  of  this  paragraph  to  receive  such 
compensation,  certify  In  writing  to  the  com- 
mon carrier  by  water  by  which  the  ship- 
ment was  dispatched  that  he  is  licensed  by 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  as  an  In- 
dependent cxrean  freight  forwarder  and  that 
he  perf<.)rmed  the  above  specified  services 
with  respect  to  such  shipment  Such  car- 
rier shall  be  entitled  to  relv  on  such  certifi- 
cation unless  it  knows  that  the  certification 
Is  incorrect  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out obje-ction,  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  will  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Texas  will  yield.  I  should 
like  to  state  that  the  p)ort  of  New  York 
considers  this  bill  to  be  a  most  impor- 
tant one  We  have  received  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  mail  in  regard  to  it. 
I  testified  before  the  committee  in  favor 
of  the  bill.  I  am  grateful  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  bringing  up  the  bill, 
and  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  for  the  fine  position  he  has  taken 
in  regard  to  it  I  trust  that  the  bill  will 
be  passed. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  As  he  knows, 
the  bill  in  all  its  details  is  not  exactly 
as  we  would  like  to  have  it,  but  the 
emergency  situation  involved  is  such  a 
desperate  one  that  we  have  amended 
the  bill  in  order  to  comply  with  the  de- 
sires of  all  the  parties  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  sub- 
mitted, the  question  is  on  t),e  engross- 
ment  and   third   reading   of  the   bill. 

The  bill  'S.  13681  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1016  (46 
use  801) .  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

The  term  carrying  on  the  business  of 
forwarding"  means  the  dispatching  of  ship- 
ments by  any  person  on  behalf  of  others,  by 
oceangoing    common    carriers   In   commerce 
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from  the  United  States.  Its  territories,  or 
possessions  to  foreign  countries,  or  between 
the    United    States    and    its    territories    or 

p  issessloiis,  or  between  such  territories  and 
possessions",  and  handling  the  formalities 
Incident  to  such  shipments 

"An  Independent  ocean  freight  forwarder" 
Is  a  person  carrying  on  the  business  of 
forwarding  for  a  consideration  who  is  not  a 
shipper  or  consignee  or  a  seller  or  purchaser 
of  shipments  to  foreign  countries,  nor  has 
any  beneficial  Interest  therein  other  than  a 
lien,  nor  directly  or  Indirectly  controls  or  is 
controlled  by  such  shipper  or  consignee  or  by 
any  person  having  such  a  beneficial 
Interest  •• 

Sfc  2  TTie  Shipping  Art  1916  la  further 
amended  by  redesignating  section  4-4  as  sec- 
tion 45  and  Inserting  immediately  after  sec- 
tion 43  the  fcillowing  new  section: 

Sec.  44.  (a)  No  person  shall  engage  In 
carrying  on  the  business  of  forwarding  as 
defined  In  this  Act  unless  such  person  holds 
a  license  Issued  by  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  to  engage  in  BTich  business: 
Provided  hov^r-rrr  That  a  person  whose  p>rl- 
mary  business  is  the  sale  of  merchandi.se  may 
dispatch  shipments  of  such  merchandise 
without  a  license 

"(b)  A  forwarder's  license  shall  be  Issued 
tn  any  qvi.illfied  appUc&nt  tlierefor  If  It  la 
found  by  the  Commission  that  the  appUcsst 
Is.  or  will  be.  an  Independent  ocean  freight 
forwarder  as  defined  in  this  Act  and  Is  fit. 
willing,  and  able  properly  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  forwarding  and  to  conform  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  require- 
ments, rules,  and  reguUtions  of  the  Com- 
mission issued  thereunder,  and  that  the  pro- 
posed (orwardlng  business  is  ur  will  be.  cou- 
siitejil  wltli  the  nationa;  maritime  poacies 
declared  In  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936. 
otherwi.se  such  application  shall  be  denied 
Any  Independent  orean  freieht  forwarder 
who,  on  the  effective  date  nf  this  Art.  Is 
carrying  on  the  business  of  forwarding  un- 
der a  retrl^tratMn  nuinber  i.ssucd  by  the 
Comnalssion  may  continue  such  business  f <  ir 
a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
thereafter  withotit  a  llcen.se,  and  If  appli- 
cation for  such  license  Is  made  wlthtn  such 
period,  such  forwarder  may.  under  such 
re>rulations  as  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe, continue  such  business  until  other- 
wise ordered  by  the  Commission. 

"lO  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  rea- 
sonable rules  aztd  regulations  to  be  observed 
by  independent  ocean  freight  forwarders  and 
no  such  license  shall  be  Issued  or  remain  In 
force  unless  such  forwarder  shall  have  fur- 
nlslied  a  bond  or  other  security  approved  by 
the  Commission  in  such  form  and  amount 
as  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  will 
Insure  financliU  responsibility  and  the  sup- 
ply oX  the  services  In  accordance  with  con- 
tracts agreements,  or  arrangements  there- 
for 

"(d)  Licenses  shall  be  effective  from  the 
date  specified  therein,  and  shall  remain  In 
effTt  untl)  suspended  or  termlnate^l  as  here- 
in provided  Any  such  license  may  upon 
application  of  the  holder  thereof.  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Commission,  be  amended  or 
revoked,  in  whole  or  in  psrt,  or  may  upon 
complaint,  or  on  the  Commission's  own  Ini- 
tiative after  notice  and  hearing,  be  sus- 
pended or  revoked  for  wlllfu!  failure  to  com- 
ply with  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  with 
any  lawful  order,  rule,  or  regulation  of  the 
Commission   promulgated  thereunder 

"t  e>  A  common  carrier  by  water  may  com- 
ptensate  a  person  carrying  cm  the  business 
of  forwarding  to  the  extent  o*  the  value 
rendered  such  carrier  In  connection  with 
any  shipment  dispatched  oti  behalf  of  others 
when,  and  coiJy  when,  such  person  is  licensed 
hereunder  and  has  performed  with  respect 
to  such  shipment  the  solicitation  and  secur- 
ing of  the  cargo  fur  the  ship  or  the  booking 
of,  or  otherwise  arranging  for  space  for,  such 


cargo,    and    at   least    two   of    the    following 
services : 

" (\)  The  coordination  of  the  movement  of 
the  cargo  to  shlpslde; 

"(2)  The  preparation  and  processing  of  the 
ocean  bill  of  lading; 

"(3)  The  preparation  and  prcxresslng  of 
dock  receipts  or  delivery  orders: 

"  1 4 )  The  preparat  ion  and  processing  of 
consular  documenu  or  expert  declarations; 
(5)  The  payment  of  Uie  ocean  freight 
charges  on  such  shipments 

Protidcd.  howexcT,  That  where  a  common 
c.irrler  by  water  has  paid,  or  has  Incurred  an 
obligation  to  pay,  either  to  an  ocean  freight 
broiler  or  freight  forwarder,  separate  com- 
pens.'itlon  for  the  solicitation  or  securing  of 
carg<'  for  the  ship  or  the  booking  of.  or  other- 
wise arranging  for  space  for.  such  cargo,  then 
such  carrier  shall  not  be  obligated  to  pay 
additional  compensation  for  any  other  for- 
warding services  rendered  on  the  same  cargo. 
Before  any  such  compensation  is  paid  to  or 
received  by  any  persf^n  carrying  on  the 
business  of  forwarding  such  pyerson  shall,  if 
he  la  qualified  uiider  the  provisions  of  this 
par.igraph  to  receive  such  compensation,  cer- 
tify m  v^Tltlng  to  the  common  carrier  by 
water  by  which  the  shipment  was  dispatched 
tliat  he  IS  licensed  by  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  as  an  independent  ocean  freight 
f  -rvarder  and  th.^t  he  performed  the  above 
specified  sen-tees  with  respect  to  such  ship- 
ment S\ich  carrier  shall  be  entitled  to  rely 
on  such  certlficatidn  unless  It  knows  that 
the  certification  is  incorrect  " 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr  President.  1 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  Uie  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agrei-d  to. 


DELEGATION  OF  CERTAIN  FUNC- 
TIONS BY  THE  SECURITIES  AND 
EXCHANGE  C0^4MISSI0N 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
movp  that  tlie  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  759.  S. 
2135. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  ."Stated  by  title 

The  LECisLATrvE  Clerk.  A  bill  'S. 
2135'  to  authorize  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  to  delegate  cer- 
tain fimctions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agree<'  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  with 
amendment."?,  on  page  2,  line  8.  after 
the  word  "amended",  to  insert  "with 
reference  to  general  rules  as  dlstin- 
ruished  from  rules  of  particular  appli- 
cability, or  of  the  making  of  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  pursuant  to  section 
19(b>  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934'*.  and  in  line  23.  after  the  word 
"further",  to  strike  out  "That  any  per- 
son suffering  legal  wrong  because  of  any 
agency  action,  or  aggrieved  by  such  ac- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  any  relevant 
statute,  shall  be  entitled  to  review 
thereof  by  tlie  Commission"  and  in  lieu 
thereof,  to  insert  "That  in  the  event 
action  at  a  delegated  level  (1'  denies 
any  request  for  action  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8iai  or  section  8'C'  of  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933  or  the  first  sentence  of 


section  12cd>  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934;  (2)  suspends,  denies,  or  re- 
vokes a  broker-dealer  registration  pur- 
suant to  section  15(b)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934;  (3)  suspends, 
denies,  or  withdraws  any  registration  or 
stipends  or  expels  a  member  of  a  na- 
tional securities  exchange  pursuant  to 
section  19^  a >  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934;  or  «41  suspends  trading 
on  an  exchange  pursuant  to  section  19fa) 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934, 
a  person  or  party  adversely  affected  by 
such  action  shall  be  entitled  to  review 
by  the  Commission";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as!>embled.  That  (a)  in 
addition  to  its  existing  authority,  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'Commission",  shall  have 
the  authority  to  delegate,  by  published  order 
or  rule,  any  of  Its  functions  to  a  division 
of  the  Commission,  an  Individual  Commis- 
sioner, a  hearing  examiner,  or  an  employee 
or  employee  board,  including  functions  with 
respect  to  hearing,  determining,  ordering, 
certifying,  reporting,  or  otherwise  acting  as 
to  any  work,  business,  or  matter;  f*rot»*i«d, 
hcnofver.  That  nothing  herein  contained 
sha::  be  deemed  to  supersede  the  provlatons 
of  section  7ta)  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  241).  as 
amended:  And  proiided  further,  that  noth- 
ing herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  au- 
thorize the  delegation  of  the  function  of 
rulemaking  as  defined  in  the  Administrative 
ProcedTirc  Act  of  1940.  as  amended,  with 
reference  to  general  rules  as  distinguished 
from  rules  of  particular  applicability,  or  of 
the  making  of  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
pursuant  to  section  19(b)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934 

( b )  With  respect  to  the  delegation  of  any 
of  its  functions  as  provided  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall 
retain  a  diacreuonary  right  to  review  the 
aftioQ  of  any  such  divlalon  of  the  Commis- 
sion, individual  Commissioner,  hearing  ex- 
aminer, employee,  or  employee  board,  uj>on 
its  own  Initiative  or  upon  petition  of  a  party 
to  or  an  Intervener  In  ruch  action,  within 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  by  rule  prescribe:  Proinded, 
hower>€r.  That  the  vote  of  one  member  ol 
the  Commission  shall  be  sufficient  to  bring 
any  such  action  before  the  Conunission  for 
review:  And  provided  further,  That  In  th« 
event  action  at  a  delegated  level  (1)  denies 
any  request  for  action  pursuant  to  section 
8«a>  or  section  81  c>  of  the  Securities  Act  ot 
1933  or  the  first  sentence  of  section  12(d) 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934;  (2) 
suspends,  denies,  or  revokes  a  kuvker-dealer 
registration  pursuant  to  section  ISib)  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934;  (3)  sus- 
pend":, denies,  or  withdraws  any  registration 
or  suspends  or  expels  a  member  of  a  na- 
tional securities  exciiange  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 19iai  of  the  Securities  Kxchange  Act  of 
1934.  or  (4)  suspends  trading  on  an  ex- 
change pursuant  to  section  19(a)  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  a  person  or 
party  adversely  affected  by  such  action  shall 
be  entitled  to  review  by  the  Commission. 

(c)  Should  the  right  to  exercise  such  re- 
view be  declined,  or  should  no  such  review 
be  sought  within  the  time  stated  tn  the 
rules  promulgated  by  the  Ooixunission.  then 
the  acticm  of  any  such  division  of  the  Com- 
mission, Individual  Commissioner,  heariiig 
examiner,  employee,  or  employee  board. 
shall,  for  all  ptxrposes.  Including  appeal  or 
review  thereof,  be  deemed  the  action  of  the 
Commission 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  the  functloos  trans- 
ferred bv  the  provisions  of  Reorganization 
Plan   Numbered   10   of   1950    (64  Stat.   1265), 
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there  are  hereby  transferred  from  the  Com- 
mission to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
the  functions  of  the  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  the  assignment  of  Commission  per- 
sonnel, Including  Conunissloners,  to  perform 
such  functions  as  may  have  been  delegated 
by  the  Commission  to  Commission  person- 
nel, Including  Commissioners,  pursuant  to 
section  1. 

Mr.  WIUUAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  Senators  will  recall  the  dis- 
approval of  the  reorganization  plan  and 
the  debate  engendered  by  its  considera- 
tion on  the  ground  that  the  delegation 
was  too  broad  and  the  right  of  appeal 
was  too  narrow.  We  have  worked  on 
this  problem  since  the  disapproval  of  the 
reorganization  plan  and  have  evolved 
this  proposed  legislation. 

I  speak  in  favor  of  S.  2135,  as  amend- 
ed, a  bill  which  would  authorize  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to 
delegate  certain  of  its  functions,  and 
provide  for  appeals  of  actions  taken  un- 
der such  delegations. 

On  June  22.  1961,  I  introduced,  for 
myself  and  for  Senator  Javits,  S.  2135, 
a  bill  designed  to  accomplish  the  basic 
objectives  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
of  1961,  without  raising  the  problems 
which  were  involved  in  that  plan. 

As  the  result  of  comments  on  this  bill, 
amendments  have  been  agreed  to  which 
meet  the  objections  raised  at  the  hear- 
ings and  which  are,  nevertheless,  ac- 
ceptable to  both  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

On  August  24,  1961.  S.  2135,  as  amend- 
ed, was  reported  favorably  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 

This  bill  would  carry  out  the  basic 
objectives  of  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1,  to  provide  for  greater  flexibility  in 
the  handling  of  the  business  before  the 
Commission,  permitting  its  disposition 
at  different  levels  so  as  better  to  pro- 
mote its  efficient  dispatch.  At  the  same 
time,  S.  2135,  as  amended,  meets  the  ob- 
jections raised  with  respect  to  the  dele- 
gation of  the  general  rulemaking  power 
and  the  aggrieved  party's  right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  Commission,  as  proposed  in 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1. 

Regarding  the  Commission's  authority 
to  delegate,  section  l(a>  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  shall  have  the  authority  to 
delegate  any  of  its  functions  by  pub- 
lished order  or  rule  to  a  division  of  the 
Commission,  an  individual  Commis- 
sioner, a  hearing  examiner,  or  an  em- 
ployee or  employee  board,  subject  to 
three  exceptions. 

The  first  exception  provides  that  noth- 
ing in  the  bill  shall  be  deemed  to  super- 
sede the  provisions  of  section  7(a)  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended.  That  section  provides,  in 
effect,  that,  where  the  organic  statute 
of  an  agency  requires  that  adjudicatory 
matters  may  be  decided  only  upon  a 
written  record,  after  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  these  functions  must  be  per- 
formed by  the  full  agency,  one  or  more 
members  thereof,  or  a  qualified  hearing 
examiner  appointed  in  accordance  with 
the  Administrative   Procedure  Act. 
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The  second  exception  provides  that 
nothing  in  the  bill  shall  be  deemed  to 
authorize  the  delegation  of  the  authority 
to  make  general  rules  as  distinguished 
from  rules  of  particular  applicability 
The  rulemaking  authority  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  includes 
first,  rules  of  general  applicability  such 
as  general  regulations,  and,  second,  rules 
of  particular  applicability  such  as  orders, 
which  normally  consist  of  the  Commis- 
sion's response  to  an  application  by  a 
single  party  and  which  resolve  a  particu- 
lar statutory  issue  in  relation  to  that 
party  only.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
dispatch  of  matters  of  particular  ap- 
plicability such  as  orders  and  yet  retain 
in  the  Commission  itself  the  authority 
to  make  general  rules,  the  bill  as  re- 
ported distinguishes  between  the  two 
and  authorizes  the  Commission  to  dele- 
gate the  former  but  not  the  latter. 

The  third  exception  provides  that 
nothing  in  the  bill  shall  be  deemed  to 
authorize  the  delegation  of  the  making 
of  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  pursu- 
ant to  section  19<b)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934.  Section  19(bi 
permits  the  Commission,  after  certain 
conditions  have  been  met,  to  alter  or 
supplement  the  rules  of  an  exchange 
with  regard  to  matters  such  as  financial 
responsibility  of  members,  trading  m 
certain  securities  during  specified  pe- 
riods, and  the  fixing  of  reasonable  Com- 
mission rates.  ,i 

REVIEW    BY    THE    COMMISSION  ■' 

Section  l<b)  of  the  bill  provides  in 
part  that  the  Commission  itself  retains 
the  discretionary  right  to  review  any 
action  taken  pursuant  to  delegation 
under  the  bill.  This  right  may  be  exer- 
cised upon  the  Commission's  own  initia- 
tive or  upon  petition  of  a  party  to  or  an 
intervenor  in  such  action,  within  such 
time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  by  rule  prescribe. 

S.  2135.  as  amended,  would  also  per- 
mit a  single  member  of  the  Commission 
to  bring  any  action  taken  pui-suant  to  a 
delegation  under  the  bill  before  the  full 
Commission  for  review. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that, 
except  in  the  four  instances  discussed 
below,  the  requirement  that  the  full 
Commission  must  review  all  delegated 
actions  which  are  questioned  by  any  one 
of  its  members  is  ample  protection 
against  possible  unwarranted  action 
under  delegations  pursuant  to  the  bill. 
and  that  an  absolute  right  of  review  by 
the  adversely  affected  party  is  therefore 
not  necessary.  However,  if  there  are  in- 
stances other  than  the  four  discussed 
below  in  which  the  Commission  might 
determine  that  there  should  be  an  ab- 
solute right  of  review,  it  can  so  provide 
in  its  rules.  And  S.  2135  in  no  way  im- 
pairs the  right  of  a  person  or  pai-ty  to 
petition  the  court  of  appeals  for  review, 
even  though  he  may  be  denied  review 
by  the  Commission. 

In  the  following  instances  the  right 
of  a  person  or  party  adversely  affected 
by  the  action  of  a  delegate  to  review  by 
the  Commission  is  preserved : 

First.  If  the  action  denies  any  re- 
quest for  action  pursuant  to  section  8 


fa»  or  .section  8<'c)  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  or  the  first  sentence  of  section 
12id)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934.  Under  sections  8  'ai  and  <c)  the 
Commission  is  empowered  to  accelerate 
the  effective  date  of  i-egistration  state- 
ments and  to  determine  the  effective 
date  of  postefTecti\  e  amendments  to  reg- 
istration statements  und?r  which  securi- 
ties are  to  be  offered  and  sold  to  the 
public.  Under  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 12id>  the  registration  of  a  security 
becomes  effective  30  days  after  the  Com- 
mission has  received  certification  from 
exchange  authorities  that  the  security 
has  been  approved  by  the  exchange,  or 
within  such  .shorter  period  as  the  Com- 
mi.s.sion  may  determine 

Second.  If  the  action  suspends,  denies, 
or  revokes  a  broker-deaier  recistration 
pursuant  to  section  15' bt  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934.  Section  15 
'b»  sets  the  standards  which  a  broker- 
dealer  must  meet  to  become  and  remain 
registered :  f urthcimore.  it  gives  the 
Commission  authority  under  certain 
conditions  to  suspend,  deny,  or  revoke 
bioker-dealer  rcciistrations. 

Third  If  the  action  suspends,  denies, 
or  withdraws  any  registration  or  sus- 
pends or  expels  a  member  of  a  national 
securities  exchange  pursuant  to  section 
19' a)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  Section  19'a)  authorizes  the  Com- 
mission, after  .neeting  certain  require- 
ments, to  take  such  action  if  it  is  "neces- 
sai-y  or  appropriate  for  the  protection  of 
investors." 

Fourth  If  the  action  suspends  trad- 
in.a  on  an  exchange  pursuant  to  section 
19ia>  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934 

Section  1(C>  of  the  bill  provides  as  fol- 
lows with  regard  to  the  finality  of  the 
Commis-sion's  decision: 

Should  the  right  to  exercise  such  re- 
view be  declined,  or  should  no  such  re- 
view be  sought  within  the  time  stated  in 
the  rules  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sion, then  the  action  of  any  such  division 
of  the  Commission,  individual  Commis- 
sioner, hearing  examiner,  employee,  or 
employee  board,  shall,  for  all  purposes, 
including  appeal  or  review  thereof,  be 
deemed  the  action  of  the  Commission. 

Regarding  the  transfer  of  certain 
functions  to  the  Chairman,  section  2  of 
S.  21.35  would  transfer  to  the  Chairman 

the  functions  of  the  Commission  with 

respect  to  the  assignment  of  Commis- 
sion personnel,  including  Commissioners, 
to  perform  such  functions  as  may  have 
been  delegated  by  the  Commission  to 
Commission  personnel  under  section  1 
of  the  bill.  This  follows  the  pattern 
established  for  other  Commission  func- 
tions by  Reorfjanization  Plan  No.  10  of 
1950.  which  transferred  other  admin- 
istrative and  per.sonnel  functions  of  the 
Commission  to  the  Chairman, 

In  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize  once 
again  that  S.  2135.  as  amended,  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
and  the  New  York  and  Boston  Stock  Ex- 
changes, which  had  appeared  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to 
testify  in  favor  of  proposed  amendments 
to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1. 
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The  Securities  and  E.xchanpe  Com- 
mission at  present  has  a  heavy  backlog 
of  work  because  of  the  increased  activity 
in  the  securities  market.  S  2135.  as 
amended,  would  enable  the  Commission 
to  achieve  much  greater  utility  from  its 
piesent  manpower.  At  the  same  time, 
this  bill  would  free  the  Commissioners 
themselves  from  dealing  with  details  of 
minor  con.sequencc.  thereby  enabling 
them  to  concentrate  on  the  bi-oad,  more 
important  aspects  of  Commis.sion  busi- 
ness. Thus,  on  the  one  hand  this  bill 
would  give  the  Commi.ssion  the  increased 
efScieiicy  which  it  needs  and.  on  the  oth- 
er, by  relieving  the  Commissioners  of 
onerous  details,  give  them  the  necessary 
time  to  deal  effectively  with  the  many 
matters  of  policy  which  confi-ont  them 

I  strongly  urge,  Mr  President,  that  the 
Senate  adopt  this  bill,  which  will  give 
the  SEC  the  flexibility  of  operation  it 
must  have  to  meet  the  demand."?  of  to- 
day s  securities  maiket 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jeisey  I 
yield 

Mr  JAVITS  The  Senator  has  stated 
the  Situation  I  think  it  can  be  fairly 
said  that  I  kxi  the  fiKht  on  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchanu'c  reorganization  plan. 
and  the  Senate  went  along  with  the 
pi-oposition  that  it  should  not  be  ap- 
proved That  such  action  was  wise  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  we  have  tailored 
an  authority  which  is  of  far  less  greater 
mamutude.  but  which  at  the  same  time 
gives  the  SEC  all  the  power  it  iieeds  to 
accelerate  its  activities 

Whereas  the  reorganization  plan  ran 
head  on  into  strong  opposition  from 
the  leading  security  exchan^e.s,  this  bill 
has  not  aroused  any  such  opposition. 
From  my  correspondence  and  communi- 
cations with  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change and  the  American  Stock  Ex- 
change. I  have  every  rea.son  to  believe 
that  they  can  livf>  with  this  particular 
measure  so  far  as  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commi.ssion  is  concerned 

If  Members  of  the  Senate  are  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  and  will  consult  the 
Record  of  Auuust  24.  1961,  at  page  16948. 
they  will  find  spelled  out  in  detail  pre- 
CLsely  how  this  bill  diffeis  from  Re- 
organization Plan  No    1 

The  three  major  differences  are — and 
they  should  be  restated — that  there  is 
now  no  longer  the  opportunity  in  the 
SEC  to  delecate  the  lulemakmg  power, 
but  oi\ly  delegate  the  power  to  make 
rules  of  particular  applicability  Under 
their  practice,  even  a  decision  of  cases 
could  be  brought  about  by  a  change  in 
the  rule.  Therefore,  that  authority  can 
be  delegated  to  a  lower  echelon  below 
that  of   the   Commissioners   themselves 

What  is  extiemely  important  is  that 
we  have  now  not  only  reduced  the  re- 
quirement for  discretionary  review  from 
two  members,  which  was  in  practical  ef- 
fect half  of  the  Commission,  becau.se 
one  member  has  been  ill  for  a  long  time. 
to  one  member,  but  have  provided  man- 
datory right  of  review,  in  what  the  stock 
exchanges  regard  as  a   critical   matter, 


in  which  the  individual  or  securities  fii-m 
may  go  to  the  Commission 

These  include:  first,  denial  of  a  re- 
quest for  acceleration  of  the  effective 
date  of  a  registi-ation  statement;  secoiid, 
suspension,  denial,  or  revocation  of  a 
broker-dealer  registration,  third,  su,'^- 
pension.  denial,  or  withdrawal  of  a  regis- 
tration, or  suspension  or  expulsion  of  a 
member  of  a  national  securities  ex- 
change; and.  fourth,  stispension  of  trade 
on  an  exchange 

These  are  critically  impoitant  rights, 
and  make  mandatory  the  right  of  re- 
view by  the  whole  Commission. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  cooperation  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  He  tried 
hard  to  have  the  reorganization  plan 
adopted  When  he  did  not  succeed,  he 
sat  down  with  me  and.  in  a  practical 
way.  tried  to  tailor  legislation  which 
would  meet  the  need 

Mr.  President.  I  represent  a  large  se- 
curity market,  in  terms  of  representmg 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  I  feel  I  have 
a  great  responsibility  in  this  field. 

I  think  all  of  tis  realize  that  the  pn- 
\ate  cnt-erpnse  system  is  heavily  de- 
pendent on  the  knowledge  that  securities 
may  be  sold  and  traded  with  the  com- 
plete   confidence    of    the    public 

All  of  us  understand  that  when  we 
deal  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  we  are  not  dealing  with 
someone  who  can  guide  the  investor, 
take  him  by  the  hand  and  tell  him  what 
to  invest  in  and  guarantee  him  a  profit; 
but  It  can  say  that,  so  far  as  the  Com- 
mission knows,  security  issuances  are 
kept  free  of  manipulatioii  and  rigging 
and  price  fixing,  and  that  the  people 
can  rely  on  the  representations  which 
are  made,  and  then  make  up  their  ovk-n 
minds  as  to  whether  they  wish  to  buy. 
sell,    trade    or    acquire   new   securities. 

Therefore.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  feel 
.satisfied  with  the  job.  insofar  as  it 
ought  to  be  done,  as  set  forth  in  the  bill, 
and  that  it  will  be  favorably  considered. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  gratified  by  the  i-emarks 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and  join 
with  him  in  urging  passage  of  the 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agieemg  to  the  committee 
amendments 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  the  committee  amend- 
ments will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendments  en  bloc 

The  committee  amendments  weie 
agreed  to  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
IS  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <S.  2135'  was  oidei-ed  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  thii-d  time,  and  pa.ssed. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 


Mr    WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Mr. 

President.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


INCREASE  IN  AMOUNT  OF  ALLOW- 
ABLE CHARITABLE  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No  557.  H.R  2244 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'H,R. 
2244'  relating  to  the  deduction  for  in- 
come tax  puipo.ses  of  contributions  to 
charitable  organizations  whose  sole  pur- 
pose IS  making  distribution  to  other 
charitable  organizations,  contributions  to 
which  by  individuals  are  deductible  with- 
in the  30-percent  limitation  of  adjusted 
gross  income 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  with  amendments. 
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NUCLEAR  TESTS 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  courage  and  maturity 
which  President  Kennedy  has  shown 
toward  the  question  of  nuclear  tests. 
This  is  not  a  time  to  panic,  and  the  Pres- 
ident's statement  yesterday  demonstrates 
his  determination  not  to  blindly  react 
to  the  Soviet  announcement  that  they 
will  resume  nuclear  tests.  The  Presi- 
dent is  obviously  speaking  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength  and  the  Soviet  decision 
to  resume  tests  is  a  clear  indication  of 
their  nuclear  inferiority. 

The  contrast  between  the  genuine  con- 
cern of  the  United  States  over  the  fright- 
ful prospect  of  more  nuclear  fallout  as 
contrasted  with  the  crass  and  brutal  So- 
viet attempt  at  nuclear  blackmail  is  now 
clear  for  all  the  world  to  see.  President 
Kennedy  and  his  advisers  deserve  the 
confidence  of  all  Americans  and  our  ad- 
ministiation  for  their  determination  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  seek  control 

of  arms  and  an  agreement  which  will 
spare  the  world  from  the  devastating 
effects  of  nuclear  fallout. 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr   PELL.     I  yield 

Mr  HART  I  express  admiration  for 
the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  and  I  hope  that  when 
those  of  us  here  learn,  as  I  just  did.  that 
the  Russians  have  announced  an  inter- 
mediate bomb  detonation  in  the  atmos- 
phei-e  over  Asia,  we  will  not  reach  for 
the  swords,  literally  or  figuratively;  that 
we  will  recognize  the  Communists  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  els  bad  as  their 
harshest  critics  have  desci-ibed  them;  and 
that  the  moment  has  arrived  when  we 
must  subm.it  to  the  test  of  responsibility. 

It  is  wonderful  that  a  review  is  being 
made   here   to   determine   whether   our 
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nuclear  arsenal  Is  adequate.  If  the  re- 
view suggests  there  is  a  question  as  to 
that,  then  a  hard  decision  must  be  made; 
but  let  us  wait  until  we  get  that  answer 
before  we  "fire  off"  here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  what  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Rhode  Is- 
land and  Michigan  have  just  said. 

I  can  state  without  fear  of  success- 
ful contradiction,  insofar  as  what  the 
Senators  have  been  talking  about  is 
concerned,  we  are  in  extremely  good 
shape,  I  would  say  most  excellent  shape. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  regard  with  the  same 
concern  expressed  by  other  Senators  the 
situation  they  have  discussed. 

I  stated  yesterday,  and  I  reiterate  in 
this  context  today,  I  think  we  should  be 
guided  not  by  the  technique  of  following 
the  leader,  if  the  word  "leader"  can  be 
used  in  the  context  of  his  horrible  busi- 
ness, but  instead  by  observing  the  neces- 
sities of  our  own  security  and  that  of 
the  free  world.  If  anything,  we  should 
show  restraint  at  this  time,  when  our 
hands  are  untied — everybody  knows 
that  and  we  are  free  to  safeguard  our 
own  and  the  free  world's  security.  This 
will  serve  us  well,  impressing  deeply 
upon  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the 
world  everything  we  have  said  about 
the  rulers  of  Russia.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  the  people,  for  I  think  the  rulers  may 
well  be  attempting  to  frighten  their 
people  in  this  way  into  believing  we  swe 
going  to  attack  them — which  is,  if  that 
is  their  purpose,  the  biggest,  most  out- 
rageous, brutal,  and  barbaroixs  lie  any 
group  of  men  ever  imposed  upon  those 
they  rule — we  are  making  it  crystal  clear 
that  there  is  nothing  to  this,  and  no 
fear  of  it  need  be  entertained. 

I  think  the  restraint  which  we  are 
showing  is  best  calculated  to  impress 
upon  the  world  that  we  desire  peace, 
that  we  will  do  our  best  in  the  terrible 
world  in  which  we  live  to  practice  what 
we  preach,  and  that  the  rulers  of  the 
U.SJS.R.  are  doing  everything  to  vali- 
date what  we  have  been  telling  the  world 
they  really  are. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  a  comment  to  add  to  the  thoughts 
expressed  by  other  Senators  in  regard 
to  the  explosion  of  a  nuclear  bomb  by 
the  Russians. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  be  surprised 
by  what  has  hapi>ened.  I  think  we  had 
every  reason  to  expect  it.  We  knew 
when  Russia  announced  that  she  was 
going  to  resume  testing  that  she  was 
near  such  a  point.  We  have  suspected 
Russia  may  have  been  doing  some  test- 
ing even  before  now.  We  know  Russia 
was  getting  ready  for  testing,  because 
it  takes  a  considerable  time  to  prepare 
for  a  test  of  a  weapon  of  this  nature. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  said 
something  about  frightening  the  people 
inside  Russia,  with  respect  to  the  danger 
of  war.  I  think  Russia  is  deliberately 
attempting  to  frighten  the  free  world. 
I  think  this  is  part  of  a  scare  program 
centered  around  the  Berlin  crisis.    Cer- 


tainly  we   should   not   be   surprised    or 
allow  ourselves  to  become  excited. 


CONVERSION  OR  EXCHANGE  OF 
MATURED  SERVICE  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business,  which  I  believe  is  Calendar 
No.  557,  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No    669,   H  R.   856 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
856)  to  amend  section  704  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  the  con- 
version or  exchange  of  policies  of  ma- 
tured service  life  insurance  to  a  new 
modified  life  plan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the   bill 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr  PtLL 
in  the  chairK  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


II 


PADRE  ISLAND  NATIONAL  SEA- 
SHORE RECREATION  AREIA  GETS 
STRONG  NEW  SUPPORT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
more  and  more  people  are  joining  :n 
strong  support  of  my  bill.  S.  4.  to  make 
88  miles  of  Padre  Island  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  a  national  seashore  recreation 
area,  thereby  preserving  a  great  natural 
recreation  site  for  use  of  all  the  people 

Two  distinguished  Texans  who  have 
joined  in  support  of  the  Padre  I.sland 
bill  are  Mr.  Claude  Carter,  of  Harlingen. 
Cameron  County,  former  president  of  the 
Texas  Bar  Association,  and  Mr.  Garland 
Smith,  an  outstanding  lawyer  and  a  civic 
and  business  leader,  of  Weslaco,  Hidalgo 
County,  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
These  two  gentlemen  are  leaders  of 
character,  integrity,  and  distinction. 
known  through  great  arras  of  Texas 

Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Smith  have  as- 
sisted the  able  and  distinguished  Cam- 
eron County  Judge  Oscar  C.  Dancy  in 
explaining  to  the  public  the  importance 
of  the  Padre  Island  bill,  not  only  as  a 
recreational  facility,  but  as  a  vast 
strengthening  factor  to  the  south  Texas 
area  economy. 

The  88-mile  provision  they  support  is 
the  same  as  the  one  included  in  the  bill 
which  was  transmitted  from  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee  to  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  this 
week. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  print 
in  the  Record  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Corpus  Christi.  Tex., 
Caller  on  August  25.  1961.  under  the  title 


"Dancy  Supported  in  Seashore  Stand  by 
Two  Attorneys." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From    the    Corpus    Christi    CsiUer,    Aug.    25. 
19611 

Dancy  Supported  in  SE.^SH()RE  Stand  by  Two 
Attorneys 

Brown.sville. — Two  valley  attorneys  have 
Joined  Cameron  County  Judge  Oscar  C 
Duncy  in  favoring  the  bS-milc-lung  national 
seashore  area  proposal  for  Padre  Island 
They  support  Dancy  In  his  statement  that 
its  "ridiculous  to  think  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  not  make  provisions  for  roads 
In  the  proposed  park  area." 

In  a  recent  panel  dtscus-slon.  Weslaco  at- 
torney. Garland  Smith  said:  'I  And  It  impos- 
sible to  understand  the  reasonine;  of  people 
who  say  they  liave  to  have  a  commitment 
for  a  road  from  one  end  of  the  Island  to  the 
other.  To  state  there  would  be  no  roads 
would  be  Just  like  stating  that  General 
Motor?,  when  they  mrike  another  mrKiel.  are 
not  going  to  put  the  motor  In  the  cars. 

"There  isn't  anything  pending  con^mer- 
clally  here  that  would  bring  in  mure  bu.sl- 
ness,  more  money  to  the  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
than  the  Padre  Lsland  seashore  I  do  nut 
know  of  a  single  project  that  Is  now  pro- 
posed by  any  chamber  of  commerce  that 
would  do  as  much  for  eery  town  In  the 
valley  as  the  proposed  park  and  yet  they 
come  out  with  these  silly  things,  like  roads." 

Dancy.  during  the  panel  discus.slon  when 
asked  if  the  Brownsville  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce had  changed  their  stand  regarding  a 
demand  for  road  or  road  easement  provi- 
sions In  the  seashore  bills  pending  before 
C'-ingress.  said  "They  didn't  d  >  anythlnp  " 

Dancy.  in  recent  radio  talks,  charged  the 
local  chamber  with  "throwing  a  monkey 
wrench  In  the  machinery  by  demanding 
road  provisions."  He  a.'ked  them  to  change 
their  stand,  but  to  date,  the  chamber  has 
refused  to  rescind  a  1960  resolution  on  the 
matter 

The  third  member  of  the  panel  Harl:ngen 
attorney.  Claude  Carter  said  I  think  It 
would  be  a  tragedy  If  we  passed  the  Kllgore- 
Young  bill  and  fall  to  get  the  88-mlle  road 
which  would  give  us  7  miles  In  Cameron 
County,  If  we  fall  to  get  this  seashore 
area,  we  must  remember  that  we  still  have 
the  Padre  Island  Causeway  to  pay  off,  on 
which  we  owe  $3  75  million.  If  we  get  this 
seashore  bill.  In  accordance  with  a  similar 
situation  in  Cape  Hatteras.  that  bridge  will 
be  paid  for  In  a  few  years  from  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  tourist  traffic  that  will 
flow  over  the  bridge  as  a  result  of  the  sea- 
shore." 

Smith,  a  resident  of  adjacent  Hidalgo 
County,  said  that  even  though  none  of  the 
land  was  his  county,  "the  better  o(T  the  tax- 
payers of  Cameron  County  are  the  better 
off  we  are  In  Hidalgo  County," 

Dancy  said  he  will  make  two  radio 
speeches  Saturday  and  will  "talk  about  the 
roads  on  the  Island  " 

"I  am  not  too  disappointed  that  the  Tp\  iS 
Legislature  did  not  take  final  action  on  the 
Padre  Island  matter  because  I  am  sure  they 
Will  take  care  of  it  in  October."  Dancy  said 
"We  have  had  fine  cooperation  between  the 
State  of  Texas  and  the  Federal  Government 
and  this  Isn't  always  the  case.  We  have 
also  had  fine  cooperation  between  the  two 
great  rival  political  parties  on  this  and  other 
seashore  legislation." 


CONVERSION  OR  EXCHANGE  OP 
MATURED  SERVICE  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iHR    856'   to  amend  section 
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704,  of  title  38,  United  .States  Code,  to 
permit  the  conversion  or  exchange  of 
pohcies  of  matured  service  life  in.surance 
to  a  new  modified  life  plan,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  an  amendment,  on  page  4. 
after  line  8,  to  instrl  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sec  2.  (a)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  19  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section  : 

"I  725    Limited    i>erlod    for    acquiring    insur- 
ance 

"(a)jl)  Any  person  heretofore  eligible  to 
apply  for  participating  national  service  life 
Insurance  between  October  8,  1940.  and  April 
24.  1951.  both  dates  Inclusive,  shall,  upon 
application  made  In  WTltlng  within  two  years 
after  January  1,  1962  submission  of  e\'idence 
satisfactory  to  the  Administrator  showing 
such  person  to  be  in  gixxl  health  at  the  time 
of  such  application,  and  payment  of  the  re- 
qvUred  premiums,  be  granted  insurance  un- 
der the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  are 
contained  In  standard  participating  policies 
of  national  service  life  Insurance 

"I  2  I  All  premiums  paid  and  other  income 
received  on  account  of  national  service  life 
insurance  granted  under  the  authority  con- 
tained In  this  subsection  and  on  any  total 
disability  income  provision  which  may  be 
attached  thereto  shall  be  segregated  in  the 
national  service  life  insurance  fund  and.  to- 
gether with  Interest  earned  iherec-n.  shall  be 
available  for  the  payment  of  liabilities  under 
such  life  and  disability  Insurance 

"1 3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  782  of  this  title  the  Administrator 
shall  determine  annually  the  administrative 
costs  which  in  his  Judgment  are  properly 
allocable  to  such  life  and  disability  Insur- 
ance and  shall  thereupon  transfer  the 
amount  of  such  costs  from  any  surplus 
otherwise  available  for  dividends  on  such  life 
and  disability  Insurance  frnm  the  national 
service  life  Insurance  fund  to  the  general 
fund  receipts  In  the  Treasury  The  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  directed  to 
submit  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  a  detailed 
report  on  additional  costs  occasioned  by  Issu- 
ance of  new  policies  under  this  section 

"(b)  Any  person  heretofore  eligible  to  ap- 
ply for  Insurance  under  section  620  of  the 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940. 
as  amended,  or  subsection  (at  of  section  722 
of  this  title,  shall,  notwithstanding  any  time 
limitation  for  filing  application  for  Insurance 
contained  in  such  sections,  upyon  application 
made  in  writing  within  two  years  af  t«r  Janu- 
ary 1,  1962.  be  granted  Insurance  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  722  of  this  title,  subject 
to  the  other  limitations  and  conditions  ap- 
plicable to  such  Insurance. 

"(c»  Any  person  heretofore  eligible  to  ap- 
ply for  Insurance  under  section  621  of  the 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940, 
as  amended,  shall,  upon  application  In  »Tit- 
Ing  made  within  two  years  after  January  1. 
1962,  and  submission  of  evidence  satisfactory 
to  the  Administrator  showing  such  person  to 
be  In  good  health  at  the  time  of  such  ap- 
plication and  payment  of  the  required  pre- 
miums, be  granted  Insurance  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  723  of  this  title  subject 
to  the  limitations  and  conditions  applicable 
to  such  Insurance,  except  that  (li  until 
January  1,  1964,  limited  convertible  term 
Insurance  may  be  Issued  but  not  renewed 
after  the  applicant's  fiftieth  birthd.iy.  and 
(2)  the  premiums  charged  for  such  insur- 
ance and  for  any  total  disability  income  pro- 
vision which  may  be  attached  thereto  shall 
Include  an  additional  amount  for  adminis- 
trative costs  as  determined  and  fixed  by  the 
Administrator  at  the  time  of  issue  The 
.\dminlstrator   Is  authorized   to  transfer  an- 


nually an  amount  representing  such  admin- 
istrative costs  from  the  revolving  fund  to 
the  general  fund  receipts  in  the  Treasury 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions"  of 
section  782  of  this  title,  a  medical  examina- 
tion when  required  of  an  applicant  for  Is- 
suance of  Insurance  under  subsection  tai  or 
<ci  of  this  section  shall  be  at  his  own  ex- 
pense by   a   duly   licensed  physician. 

"(e)  No  insurance  shall  be  granted  under 
this  section  to  any  person  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 107  of  this  title." 

(bt  The  analysis  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 19  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following 

■  725  Limited  period  for  acquiring  insur- 
ance." 

On  page  7,  after  line  7,  t6  insert  a  new 
.section,  as  follows: 

Skc.  3.  (a)  Section  314  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

111  by  striking  out  "$19"  In  subsection 
( ri  I   and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '  $20  "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  $36"  in  subsection 
(ibi    and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$38"; 

(3i  by  striking  out  '$55"  in  subsection 
ici    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof      t.bS'. 

(4)  by  striking  out  $73'  In  subsection 
Id)    and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof    "$77"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  '$100'  In  subsection 
lei   and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$106", 

(6 1  by  striking  out  "$120"  In  subsection 
(f)    and   inserting  in  lieu  thereof   •■$127''; 

i7i  by  striking  out  "$140"  in  subsection 
(gi  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    •$148"; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "$160"  in  subsection 
ih)   and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof    "$169"; 

i9)  by  striking  out  "$179"  in  subsection 
ill    and   inserting   in    lieu   thereof    "$190". 

(10»  by  striking  out  "$225"  In  subsection 
(Ji    and   inserting   In  lieu   thereof      $245'; 

(lit  by  striking  out  "$450"  In  subsections 
I  It  I,  (o).  and  (p)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
therecf  "$500"; 

(12)  by  striking  out  '  $309''  In  subsection 
(li    and    inserting   In   lieu    thereof     "$335'; 

(13t  by  striking  out  "$359"  In  subsection 
(ml  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$385"; 

(14 1  by  striking  out  "$401  "  in  subsection 
I  r.  I    and    inserting  in   lieu   thereof   "$435". 

il5i  by  striking  out  •$150"  in  subsection 
(D  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof    "$200'  ;  and 

(16)  by  striking  out  "$265  in  subsection 
(8)   and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •"$285". 

(bl  The  Administrator  may  adjust  admin- 
istratively, con.<:istcnt  with  the  increases  au- 
thorized by  this  section,  the  rates  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  payable  to  person.*;  within 
the  purview  of  section  10  of  Public  Law  85- 
857  who  are  not  In  receipt  of  compensation 
pursuant  to  chapter  11  of  title  38,  United 
States    Code 

On  page  8,  after  line  24.  to  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec  4  (a)  Subsection  (rt  of  section  314 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  ""for  all  periods 
during  which  he  Is  not  hospitalized  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following;  ",  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  section  3203 (fj  of  this  title  ". 

(b)  Section  3203  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

••(ft  Where  any  veteran  In  receipt  of  an 
aid  and  attendance  allowance  described  in 
section  314iri  of  this  title  Is  hospitalized  at 
Government  expense,  such  allowance  shall  be 
discontinued  from  the  first  day  of  the  second 
calendar  month  which  begins  after  the  date 
of  his  admission  for  such  hospitalization  for 
so  long  as  such  hospitalization  continues. 
In  case  a  veteran  covered  by  this  subsection 
leaves  a  hospital  against  medical  advice  and 
is  thereafter  readmitted  to  hospitalization, 
such  allowance  .shall  be  discontinued  from 
the  date  of  such  readmisslon  for  so  long  as 
such   hospitalization  continues." 


And.  on  page  9.  after  line  17,  to  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec  5  Section  312i4)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■  three"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
seven". 

Sec,  6.  Sections  3  4.  and  5  of  this  Ac;  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
calendar  month  which  begins  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  but  nc  payments 
shall  be  made  by  reason  of  such  sections 
for  any  period  before  such  efTectlve  date 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  acieemg  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
apreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  IS  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engros.sed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  iH.R  856'  was  read  the  third 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  action  of  the  Senate  by  which 
Calendar  No.  669.  H  R.  856,  was  read  the 
third  time  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana''  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  IS  so  ordered 


PAYMENT  OF  ANNUITIES  TO  WID- 
OWS AND  DEPENDENTS  OF 
JUDGES    OF    T.^X    COURTS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  coiisent  tiiai  the  pend- 
ing business  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No  706.  H.R. 
4317 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  slated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'H.R. 
4317'  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  for  1954  and  incorporate  therein 
provisions  for  the  payment  of  annuities 
to  widows  and  certain  dependents  of  the 
judges  of  the  tax  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana^ 

There  bcin^  no  objection,  the  Senat* 
proceeded  to  con.sider  the  bill  (H.R. 
4317 »  to  amend  the  Ini.ernal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  and  incorporate  therein 
provisions  for  the  payment  of  annuities 
to  widows  and  certain  dependents  of  the 
jtidges  of  the  tax  courts  of  the  United 
States,  whicli  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  13.  line  16.  SiiieY  the  word 
".service",  to  strike  out  "within  the  pur- 
view of  .section  3  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  I  5  U.S.C.  2253'  '  and  insert 
"performed  as  a  concressional  employee 
I  as  defined  in  section  lie  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  '5  U.S.C.  2251 
ic»  i";  m  line  22.  after  the  word  "serv- 
ice", to  strike  out  "but  such  annuity,  re- 
duced in  accordance  with  subsection  i  d  i . 
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if  applicable,  shall  not  exceed  37^2  per- 
cent of  such  average  annual  salary"  and 
insert  "but  such  annuity  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 37^2  percent  of  such  average  an- 
nual salary  and  shall  be  further  reduced 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (d) ,  if  ap- 
plicable"; on  page  16,  afer  line  15,  to  in- 
sert a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  403(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  taxability 
of  beneficiaries  under  annuities  purchased 
by  section  501(c)(3)  organizations)  Is 
amended — 

1 1)  by  Inserting  before  the  comma  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (1)(A)  the  following;  "or 
for  an  employee  by  an  employer  which  is  a 
public  school  system";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  in  the 
heading  of  such  section  the  following;  "or 
Public  School  System". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,    1957. 

And  on  page  17,  after  line  5,  to  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  809(d)(6)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
deduction  for  group  life,  accident,  and 
health   insurance)    is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  strilting  out  "group  life  Insurance 
contracts  and  group  accident  and  iiealth 
Insurance  contracts"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "accident  and  health  Insurance 
contracts  (other  than  those  to  which  para- 
graph (5)  applies)  and  group  life  Insurance 
contracts";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  heading  and  In- 
serting   in    lieu    thereof    "Certain    accident 

AND  HEALTH  INSTTRANCE  AND  GROUP  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE" 

(b)  Section  815(c)(2)(C)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  policyholders  surplus  account) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "group  life  and 
group  accident  and  health  Insurance  con- 
tracts" and  'nserting  In  lieu  thereof  'acci- 
dent and  health  Insurance  and  group  life 
insurance  contracts". 

(c)  Section  832(b)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  definitions)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  Underwriting  income. — The  term 
'underwriting'  means  the  premiums  earned 
on  Insurance  contracts  during  the  taxable 
year  less — 

"(A)  losses  Incurred  and  expenses  in- 
curred, and 

"(B)  the  allowance  for  accident  and 
health  Insurance  contracts  (determined  un- 
der paragraph   (7)).";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(7)  Allowance  for  accident  and  health 
insurance. — The  allowance  under  paragraph 
( 3  )  (  B  )  for  accident  and  health  Insurance 
contracts  is  an  amount  equal  to  2  percent  of 
the  premiums  earned  for  the  taxable  year 
attributable  to  accident  and  health  Insur- 
ance contracts,  except  that  such  allowance 
for  the  taxable  year  and  all  preceding  tax- 
able years  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal 
to  50  percent  of  the  premiums  earned  for 
the  taxable  year  attributable  to  such  con- 
tracts." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1960. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  x)  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
arreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  have  been  so  many  confer- 
ences going  on  all  over  the  floor,  while 


the  amendments  have  been  agreed  to, 
that  I  would  raise  the  question  whether 
the  Senate  at  this  time  knows  upon  what 
it  is  legislating  or  to  what  amendments 
it  has  agreed.  As  one  Senator  sitting 
here,  I  do  not  know  where  we  are  from 
a  parliamentary  point  of  view. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  has  agreed  to  four  committee 
amendments. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KERR.  What  is  the  calendar 
number  of  the  pendins?  bu.siness? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Calen- 
dar No.  706. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President,  may 

1  inquire  as  to  the  status  of  Calendar 
No.  557? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Calen- 
dar No.  557  was  laid  aside  temixjrarily. 

The  question  is  now  on  the  passage  of 
Calendar  No.  706. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  basic  bill  ix>w 
before  the  Senate,  I  do  have  serious  rrs- 
ervations  about  one  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee amendments,  section  4.  which  is 
the  substance  of  the  bill  S.  397. 

This  bill  H.R.  4317  seeks  to  provide 
for  the  pajTnent  of  annuities  to  wido\^s 
and  dependents  of  judges  en  the  U.S.  Tax 
Court.  This  is  in  line  with  similar  pro- 
visionz;  affecting  the  other  Federal  courus. 

This  committee  amendment,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  permit  life  insurance 
companies  to  deduct  an  amount  equal  to 

2  percent  of  the  premiums  from  individ- 
ual accident  and  health  insurance  con- 
tracts when  determining  gain  or  less 
from  operations  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses. 

Permitting  this  deduction  for  income 
tax  purposes  can  have  no  justification  oii 
its  own  merits.  Indeed,  none  has  been 
shov.-n.  Proponents  of  the  bill  allege 
that  a  special  deduction  is  allowed  for 
group  business,  and  since  there  are  few 
essential  differences  between  group  aaid 
individual  business  in  this  field,  a  similar 
deduction  should  be  allowed  for  individ- 
ual business.  Or.  as  the  leadoff  witness 
for  the  life  insurance  companies,  in  tes- 
tifying before  the  Finance  Committee, 
expressed  it: 

Without  Ejoin£»  into  any  detfillp.  this  2- 
pvercent  deduction  would  equalize  the  In- 
dividual policy  as  against  the  group  poUicy. 

This  is  neither  a  true  statement  nor  a 
valid  argument. 

Clearly,  the  risk  undertaken  by  the 
writer  of  individual  health  and  accident 
policies  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  the  risk 
undertaken  by  the  writer  of  group  pol- 
icies. The  company  writing  a  group  pol- 
icy for  a  large  industrial  concern,  such  as 
the  plant  in  Texas  where  an  explo.sion 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  several  hundred 
lives,  could,  conceivably,  be  bankrupt  by 
a  single  occurrence.  The  possibility  of 
such  a  catastrophe  or  disaster  affecting 
this  many  holders  of  individual  policies 
written  by  a  single  life  insurance  com- 
pany is  highly  unlikely. 

It  has  never  been  shown,  however,  that 
this  2-percent  deduction  was  justified, 
even  for  group  business.     Risk  is  prop- 


erly diversified,  where  circumstances  so 
warrant,  by  reinsurance.  Furthermore, 
I  am  unaware  of  any  principle  of  taxa- 
tion or  of  life  insurance  underwriting 
which  provides  for  diversification  of  risk 
through  such  a  direct  reduction  of  taxes 
on  net  profits. 

It  has  been  argued  by  those  in  favor 
of  this  provision  that  many  small  com- 
panies have  achieved  a  high-risk  position 
in  writing  individual  health  and  accident 
business  merely  as  a  result  of  the  suc- 
cessful operations  of  a  single  agent  in  a 
sinsle  community.  Where  such  a  sit- 
uation has  resulted  from  the  voluntary 
actions  of  the  company,  it  would  seem 
that  reinsurance  woulcl  be  dictated  by 
prudent  management. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the 
cumulative  risk  voluntarily  assumed  by 
companies  liandUng  individual  policies  is 
sufficiently  great  to  warrant  a  special  tax 
concession.  Even  should  the  risk  be 
great,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  see  how 
a  tax  concession  would  be  appropriate  as 
a  compensation  for  this  voluntary  risk 
taking  As  a  witness  before  the  com- 
mittee pointed  out,  "Considerations  of 
prudent  management.  State  supervision, 
and  available  reinsuiance  procedures 
would  appear  to  place  the  writing  of  in- 
dividual accident  and  health  policies  on 
a  sound  actuarial  basis  within  the  ca- 
pacity of  tlie  individual  company  " 

From  another  point  of  view.  thLs  pro- 
vision is  not  an  "equalizer."  No  similar 
deduction  is  allowed  casualty  companies 
when  they  write  either  group  or  indi- 
vidual health  and  accident  busines.s 
Permittinpr  life  companies  a  2-percent 
allowance  based  on  premium  recr  ipts  on 
individual  health  and  accident  business 
would,  then,  create  still  another  favorit- 
ism, and  instance  of  unequal  tax  treat- 
ment as  between  competing  companies. 
Some  of  these  casualty  companies  are 
also  quite  .small  and  write  a  fairly  con- 
centrated bu'^inc.'^s.  Clearly,  the  pro- 
posed deduction  would  result  in  highly 
selective  benefits,  depending  upon  the 
extent  of  a  particular  life  company's  ac- 
tivity in  the  individual  health  and  acci- 
dent field.  Thus  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  perpetrate  another  inequity 
in  our  tax  laws  while  seeking  to  alleviate 
an  alleged  existing  one. 

Whether  or  not  the  ri.sks  undertaken 
by  fvvo  companies,  the  one  writing  indi- 
vidual health  and  accident  policies  and 
the  other  writing  group  policies,  are  equal 
is  peripheral  to  the  di.scusHon.  Alihourh 
the  committ-ee  claims  that  this  amend- 
ment, providing  for  the  deduction  of  2 
percent  of  premiums  on  individual  health 
and  accident  insurance  by  life  insurance 
companies  in  determining  their  gain  or 
loss  from  operations,  is  necessary  in  v^ew 
of  a  similar  deduction  in  the  Life  In- 
surance Company  Income  Tax  Act  of 
19j9  fo:  premiums  on  group  health  and 
accident  bu'^ine.'^s,  in  my  view  th.ere  is 
no  valid  reason  for  allowing  the  2-percent 
deduction  in  the  case  of  either  group  or 
individual  bu.'^iness. 

The  Finance  Committee,  as  it  has  so 
often  done  in  the  past  when  presented 
with  an  instance  of  unequal  tax  treat- 
ment, has  chosen  to  equalize  through 
liberalization  rather  than  to  pursue  the 
more  painstaking  path  of  examining  the 
justification  for  the  bellwether  pro\1sion. 
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Justification  of  an  additional  favoritism 
because  of  the  existence  of  another  can- 
not be  a  soimd  argument.  Two  steps 
taken  in  the  wrong  direction  are.  ob- 
viously, not  the  same  as  one  step  along 
the  right  path. 

In  a  quest  for  fairness  and  equity  in 
the  tax  laws,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Finance  Committee  should  consider  the 
removal  of  a  special  privilege  aa  a  means 
toward  equalization  where  unequal 
treatment  now  exists.  The  action  of  the 
committee  in  adopting  this  amendment 
has  resulted  only  in  a  recommendation 
for  the  creation  of  two  inequities,  as 
again.st  the  taxpaylng  public,  where  only 
one  existed  before  I  do  not  believe  this 
to  be  a  salutar>-  process. 

Life  insurance  companies  have  shown 
no  need  for  tax  relief  Passage  of  this 
measure  is  not  sought  on  the  basis  of 
need  or  relief  of  undue  hardship  As  an 
industry,  life  insurance  companies  are 
among  the  more  lightly  taxed  An  addi- 
tional tax  cut  does  not  seem  Justified. 

The  revenue  lost  to  the  Government 
by  the  enactment  of  this  measure,  al- 
though not  large  by  .some  standards, 
could  certainly  be  used  to  good  advan- 
tage Funds  are  required  now  for  the 
buildup  of  our  military  forces,  for  eco- 
nomic and  technical  aid  to  underdevel- 
oped countries,  for  the  exploration  of 
space,  and  for  scientific  research  in  the 
laboratory 

The  creation  of  unnecessary  tax  loop- 
holes was  never  wise;  today,  such  a  prac- 
tice is  indefensible  from  any  viewpoint 

I  do  not  consider  the  proposed  legis- 
lation to  be  a  major  measure  and.  there- 
fore, on  Friday  afternoon  before  Labor 
Day  I  shall  not  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  I  do  point  out  the  Inadvlsability 
of  this  measure  and  the  undeserved 
character  of  the  tax  relief  provided. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
with  reference  to  HJR  4317  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  .state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

H  R.  4317:   ANNtrrms  for  Widows  or  Judges 
or  THE  Tax  Cotmx 

HR  4317  provides  a  survivor  Rimulty 
system  for  widows  and  def>endent  children 
of  Tax  OiUrt  Judges.  As  amended  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  It  Is  In  all  subptan- 
tlal  respects  Identical  to  the  survivor  ann\j- 
Ity  system  Congress  provided  for  Federal 
Judges  In  1956  The  maximum  benefit  to  a 
widow  of  a  Tax  Court  Judge  under  the  bill 
ir  98  437  50  per  year  (  based  on  30  years'  serv- 
l«e  St  $22,5001.  The  maximum  additional 
benefit  for  dependent  children  Is  $.360  per 
child  with  an  OTerall  limitation  of  $900  To 
qu.illfy  for  this  maximum  benefit  the  Judge 
will  have  to  make  contributions  of  3  percr nt 
of  his  salary  for  30  years  or  a  total  of  $20,250 

Under  the  btll  the  Jvidge  must  have  at 
least  5  yeirs  of  covered  service  to  qualify 
for  survivor  l>eneflt.s  Widows  will  recei\e 
annuities  starting  at  age  60  tinless  there 
are  dependent  children.  In  which  case  bene- 
fits will  begin  Immediately  A  widow's 
benefit  will  terminate  on  her  death  or  re- 
marriage, and  children's  benefits  will  termi- 
nate on  death,  marriage    or  attaining  age  18 

H  R  4317  as  passed  by  the  House,  would 
have  provided  stu-vlrors  of  Tax  Court  Judges 
somewhat  greater  annuities  than  widows  of 
Federal  Judges  get  under  the  1956  law.    Your 


committee  believed  there  was  no  Jixsttfica- 
tion  for  this  difference  and  the  House-passed 
bill  was  amended  In  two  respects  to  con- 
form Its  benefit  formula  to  the  formula  In 
the  1956  law 

The  Committee  on  Finance  also  added  two 
new  provisions  to  the  House  bill  The  first 
Insures  that  amounts  contributed  by  a  State 
or  local  government  toward  the  purchase 
price  of  an  annuity  for  an  employee  of  a 
public  school  system  will  qualify  for  the  20 
percent  exclusion  allowed  by  section  403' b) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  If  the 
annuity  were  purchased  for  an  employee  of 
an  organization  described  In  section 
501ICM3),  relating  to  educational,  chari- 
table and  religious  organizations  Under 
present  Interpretation,  employees  of  public 
8ch(jols  are  taxed  currently  on  employer  con- 
tributions toward  an  annuity  contract  while 
employees  of  private  schools  are  not.  This 
comes  about  because  public  school.*  are  not 
"organizations  described  In  section  501 
(c)(3i"  "Vour  committee  felt  It  was  un- 
reasonable to  require  public  .schools  to  make 
application  for  exemption  from  tax  under  a 
particuUu-  section  of  the  law  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  no  power  under  the 
Constitution  to  tax  such  activities  In  the 
first  place  TTils  committee  amendment 
clarifies  present  practice  by  treating  public 
school  employees  In  the  same  manner  as 
private  school  employees  are  treated  lor  pur- 
p<j6es  of  section  403 1  b  i .  This  c'.arilying 
amendment  wiU  apply  to  1958  and  subse- 
quent years,  the  same  as  the  effective  date 
of  section  403 1  b) . 

The  other  provision  added  to  the  House 
bill  your  committee  broadetis  in  two  re- 
spect* the  deduction  of  2  percent  of  pre- 
miums attributable  to  group  accident  and 
health  insurance  contracts  now  allowed  life 
insurance  companies  for  purposes  of  the 
phase  2  tax  oi  underwriting  income.  First, 
the  deduction  Is  extended  to  Individual  acci- 
dent and  health  policies  written  In  1961  and 
thereafter  Thlj  will  be  r.f  special  benefit  to 
smaller  life  in.^urance  companies  which 
ordinarily  do  not  write  substantial  group 
contracts  but  which  may  be  active  In  the 
m;irk.et  for  individual  accident  and  health 
policies  where  risks  frequenUy  are  greater 
Second,  your  committee  has  eliminated  any 
competitive  advantage  this  2-percent  deduc- 
tion has  given  life  Insurance  companies  over 
casualty  companies  writing  "Similar  policies 
by  providing  that  It  Is  to  be  available  to 
casualty  companies  with  respect  xjo  accident 
and  health  policies  written  by  them  In  1961 
and  thereafter.  Mutual  casualty  iTisurance 
companies,  however,  will  receive  no  tax  ben- 
efit from  this  new  deduction  because  It  is 
an  adjustment  in  determining  underwriting 
Income  and  tinder  existing  law  mutual  in- 
surance companies  are  n  't  t.flxed  on  their 
underwriting  inccrne  However,  if  they  be- 
come taxable  on  their  underwriting  Income 
as  the  President  recommends,  they  would 
benefit  from  this  2-percent  deduction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
gro.ssed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  iH  R  4317  >  was  ordered  to  be 
enGro.s.sed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  and  to  incorporate  therein 
provisions  for  the  payment  of  annuities 
to  widows  and  certain  depiendents  of  the 
judges  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes." 


Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  wa«  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  oti  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PAYMENT  OP  DIVIDENDS  UNDER 
NATIONAL  SERVICE  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE   ACT    OF    1940 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,   I 

move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  458,  H.R. 
5439. 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislativf  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R. 
4539 1  to  amend  section  723  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  Im- 
mediate payment  of  dividends  on  in- 
surance heretofore  issued  under  section 
621  of  the  National  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1940. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
with  reference  to  H.R  4539  as  approved 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  t)e  punted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stattment  on  H  R.  4539 

The  general  p-arpose  of  the  bill  is  to  prro- 
vide  under  certain  conditions,  for  the  pay- 
ment In  cash  of  one  special  dividend  on 
policies  of  insurance  Issued  orlginaDy  be- 
tween April  25.  1951.  and  January  1,  1957, 
under  section  621  of  the  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  .^ct  of  1940  ( NSLI  Act),  to 
persons  who  applied  therefor  within  120  days 
after  release  from  active  duty  (most  of  whom 
arc  Korean  conflict  veterans).  Dividend.*; 
are  not  now  payable  on  such  Insurance. 

Tlie  5-year  term  insurance  Issued  under 
section  621  of  the  NSLI  Act  was  originally 
nonconvertlble  (could  not  be  converted  to 
permanent  plan  insurance),  and  nonp>artlci- 
I>ating  tno  dividends  are  p>ayal»le  thereon.) 
The  premium  rates  for  this  Insurance  are 
based  on  the  Commissioners  1941  Standard 
Ordinary  Table  of  Mortality  and  interest  at 
the  rate  of  21.4  percent  per  annum.  These 
premiums  have  resulted  in  a  surplus  In  the 
revolving  fund  of  about  $60  million  which 
is  growing  at  the  rcte  of  $6  to  $7  million 
yearly  It  is  this  surplus  which  the  special 
dividend  is  Intended  to  reduce. 

The  bill  wotUd  require  the  Administra- 
tor to  determine  the  administrative  cost  to 
the  'Veterans'  Admlnlstj-atlon  of  paying  the 
special  dividend  and  transfer  the  amount 
thereof  from  the  surplus  in  the  revolving 
fund  to  the  appropriations,  "General  oper- 
ating expenses.  'Veterans'  Administration." 
Also,  future  surpluses  arising  in  the  revolv- 
ing fund  in  excess  of  the  actuarial  liabili- 
ties of  the  fund,  including  contingency  re- 
serves, are  to  be  transferred  from  time  to 
time  uy  the  general  fund  receipts  In  the 
Treasury 

There  is  no  legal  entitlement  In  the  policy- 
holders to  the  surplus  that  has  accrued  in 
the  revolving  fund  because  under  the  terms 
of  the  statute  the  contract  provides  that  the 
Insurance  shall  be  nonpartlclp>€itlng.  How- 
ever, as  pointed  out  above,  the  Insurecte  have 
paid  considerably  higher  premiums  th*n 
necessary.      Accordingly,    as    a    matter    of 
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equity  It  la  reasonable  for  the  Congress  to 
distribute  this  surplus  under  the  conditions 
generally  projxwed.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration recommends  favorably  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  by  your  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

CONVERSION  OR  EXCHANGE  OF 
MATURED  SERVICE  LIFE  INSUR- 
ANCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  669,  H.R.  856. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
856)  to  amend  section  704  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  the  con- 
version or  exchange  of  policies  of  ma- 
tured service  life  insurance  to  a  new 
modified  life  plan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
IS  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  committee  amendments  already  been 
agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendments  have  been 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  action 
by  which  the  committee  amendments 
were  agreed  to  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  know  what  parliamentary  procedure 
to  follow,  but  I  suggest  that  the  two 
committee  amendments  be  treated  sep- 
arately. Such  action  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  which  I  offered 
to  the  bill  to  strike  section  2,  the  nation- 
al service  life  insurance  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  make  clear  that  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  national  service  life 
insurance  amendment.  The  Senate  has 
passed  it  on  five  separate  occasions.  It 
has  passed  it  as  an  amendment  on  a  bill 
which  the  House  passed  at  this  session 
and  which  now  lies  on  the  desk  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  It  has  been  made 
clear  that  the  House  will  not  take  action 
at  this  session  on  any  bill  containing 
that  amendment. 

I  know  the  sincerity  and  deep  feeling 
that  my  friend  and  colleague  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana   (Mr.  Long!  has  on 


this  subject.  He  is  indeed  anxious  to 
have  the  House  consider  this  propoeal. 
which  has  passed  the  Senate  five  times. 
On  one  occasion  as  many  as  70  Senators 
sponsored  the  bill.  I  think,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  bill  passed  unanimously  in 
this  body.  Nevertheless,  if  we  are  to  get 
any  cost-of-living  Increase  for  the  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veterans  of  this 
Nation  at  this  session  of  Congress,  we 
shall  have  to  separate  this  increased 
compensation  provision  from  the  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  program  and 
the  reopening  of  that  program.  The  two 
are  not  connected.  The  two  cover  dif- 
ferent areas  of  benefit  to  our  servicemen, 
and  I  for  one  am  not  willing  to  go  home 
and  not  give  a  deserved  cost-of-living 
increase  to  the  disabled  veterans  of  this 
Nation  merely  because  we  have  hit  a 
parliamentary  hassle  between  the  two 
bodies  of  Congress. 

I  therefore  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
consider  separately  the  two  committee 
amendments:  one.  section  2;  the  other, 
section  3.  If  they  cannot  be  voted  on 
separately,  I  will  offer  an  amendment, 
which  was  jointly  submitted  by  me 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr 
Williams!  on  the  18th  of  this  month, 
known  as  8-18-61— A.  which,  on  pane  4. 
beginning  with  line  9.  would  strike  out 
all  of  section  2.  and  then  renumbei-  sec- 
tions 3  through  6  as  .sections  2  through  5. 
respectively. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  infoi-ms  the  Senator  that  the 
amendments  can  be  voted  on  .separatelv 

Mr.  MORTON.  In  that  ca.so.  Mr 
President,  I  ask  that  they  be  voted  on 
separately. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON      I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  understand  what  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  seeks  to  do  is 
supported  by  the  Disabled  Veterans  of 
America  and  by  other  veterans'  organi- 
zations.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORTON.  It  is  supported  by  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  and  by  the 
AMVETS.  They  have  no  objection  to 
the  national  service  life  insurance  pro- 
gram, and  to  giving  our  veterans  an  op- 
portunity to  enter  that  pros^ram.  but 
they  realize  that  unless  we  break  this 
logjam,  which  has  developed  between 
the  view  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  view  of  the  Senate, 
there  will  be  no  legislation  to  benefit  the>. 
disabled  veterans  who  have  service-con- 
nected disabilities.  We  will  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  anything  for  tliem  at 
this  session. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  constant  and 
continuing  interest  in  veteran  and  other 
programs.  I  hope  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  per- 
fectly wilUng  to  have  the  matter  come  to 
a  vote,  and  it  does  not  make  too  much 
difference  to  me  whether  it  comes  on  the 
Senators  motion  to  strike  or  on  the 
so-called  national  service  life  insurance 


amendment.  I  do  wish  to  discuss  the 
matter,  however,  before  a  vote  on  it  is 
reached  I  should  like  to  pose  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  On  what  basis  is  this 
question  coming  to  a  vote?  Is  it  coming 
to  a  vote  on  the  amendment  itself  or  on 
the  motion  to  strike?  Either  one  would 
be  satisfactory  to  me 

Mr  MORTON.  Since  the  Chair  has 
announced  that  the  amendments  can 
be  voted  on  separately.  I  suggest  that  we 
do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  insertintj  a  new  section  2. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  there  be 
a  vote  on  the  national  service  life  in- 
surance amendment? 

Mr  MORTON.  That  is  agreeable  to 
me. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment with  the  exception  of  sections  deal- 
ing with  national  service  life  insurance, 
be  aureed  to.  and  that  the  Senate  then 
proceed  to  vote,  when  discussion  has 
been  concluded,  on  the  national  service 
life    insurance    portion,    which    1    shall 

dLSCUSS 

Mr  MORTON.  That  is  section  2.  We 
can  vote  on  section  2  According  to  the 
Senator's  request,  section  3.  which  is  the 
other  amendment,  stays  in  the  bill. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  i.s  so  ordered. 

The  portion  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment agreed  to  is  as  follows. 

Sec  3  (a)  Section  314  of  title  38.  Umied 
States  Code.  Is  amended  — 

111  by  striking  out  "$19  In  subsection  i  a  i 
and    Inserting    In    lieu    thereof    ■■•20"; 

(2)  by    striking    out    "ise"    in    subsection 

b)  and    Inserting   in    lieu    thereof    ■$38". 

(3)  by    striking    out    "$55"    in    subsection 

c)  and    inserting    in   lieu    thereof   "$58": 

(4)  by    striking    out    "$73"    in    subsection 

d)  and   Inserting    In    lieu    thereof    "$77"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$100"  In  subsection 
ei    and   inserting   In   lieu   thereof  "$10€"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  '$120'   in  subsection 

f)  and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof   "$127". 

(7)  by   striking   out   "$140"    in   subsection 

g)  and    inserting   in    lieu    thereof   "$148": 
(8»    by   striking   out    "$160"    In    subsection 

h)    and  Inserting  In  Ueu   thereof  "$169"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "$179"  in  subsection 
1)    and    Inserting   In   lieu    thereof   "$190"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  $225  in  subsection 
J I    and   Inserting   in    lieu    thereof    "$245" 

<11)  by  striking  out  "$450"  In  subsections 
k).  (o),  and  (pi  and  inserting  in  lieu 
hereof  "$500"; 

(12)  by  striking  out  "$309"  In  subsection 
1)    and    Inserting   In    lieu    thereof   "$335", 

(13)  by  striking  out  ■$359"  in  subsection 
m)    and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■  $385'; 

(14)  by  striking  out  $401  in  subsection 
n)    and  inserting  In   lieu   thereof  ■$435"; 

(15)  by  striking  out  'SISO"  in  subsection 
r)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof     $200";   and 

(16)  by  striking  out  $265'  In  subsection 
s)    and   inserting  in  Ueu  thereof    •$285". 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  adjust  admin- 
stratlvely.  consistent  with  the  increases  au- 
horized  by  this  section,  the  rates  of  dis- 
ability compensation  payable  to  persons 
within  the  purview  of  section  10  of  Public 
Law  85-857  who  are  not  in  receipt  of  com- 
pensation pursuant  to  chapter  11  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code 

Sec.  4  (ai  Subsection  (r)  of  section  314 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  further 
amended    by    striking    out    Tor    all    periods 
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during  which  he  is  not  hospitalized  at  Gov- 
ernment expense"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof   the   following : 

'  .  subject  to  the  llinlt«tion«  at  aecUon 
3203if)    oi   this   tlUe:. 

(b)  Section  3203  of  tlUe  3<.  United  SUte« 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following 

"(f)  Where  any  veteran  !n  receipt  of  an  aid 
and  attendance  nliowance  described  tn  sec- 
tion 314(r)  of  this  title  is  hoepllallsed  at 
Government  expense,  such  allowance  shall 
be  discontinued  from  the  first  day  of  the 
secona  calendar  niMiith  »!.;(.h  begins  alter 
the  date  of  his  admission  for  sucb  huepltaJ- 
izaUon  for  t>u  lung  ai^  such  hoepltaliz<itlon 
continues.  In  case  a  veteran  covered  by  this 
subsection  leaves  a  hospital  a<TilnFt  medical 
advice  and  Is  thereafter  readmitted  to  hos- 
pitalization Burh  allowance  shall  be  discon- 
tinued from  the  date  of  such  readnalsslnn 
for  ao  long  as  such  hospitalization  con- 
tinues.■' 

Sec.  5  Section  312(4)  of  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  ty  striking  out 
"three"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"seven". 

Sec.  6.  Sections  3.  4.  and  5  of  this  Act 
shall  take  eflect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
second  calendar  month  which  begins  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Art.  but  no 
payments  sball  be  nnade  by  reason  of  sxjch 
sections  for  any  period  before  such  efTectlve 
date. 

Mr  MORTON  What  we  have  atrreed 
to  leave  in  the  bill  as  an  amendment, 
and  which  has  already  passed  the  House. 
is  a  very  mcxlest  increase  for  our  dis- 
abled veterans 

In  the  lower  sections  it  amounts  to 
chancing  the  amount  from  $19  to  $20; 
then  from  $36  to  $38;  from  $35  to  $58; 
from  $73  to  $77.  from  $100  to  $106;  from 
$120  to  $127;  from  $140  to  $148.  and  so 
on. 

The.se  are  modest  increases.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  the  compensation 
since  1957. 

I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that  these 
modest  increases  in  compensation  to  our 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  are 
justified  and  long  overdue. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   MORTON.     I  yield. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  understand  that 
the  total  amount  involved  is  roughly  $88 
million  and  that  it  has  Budget  ap- 
proval.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr  MORTON  The  Budjret  approval 
was  for  a  slightly  lower  amount.  This 
amount  is  what  pas.sed  the  House,  which 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $88  million 
The  ixjint  I  make  is  that  we  are  in  agree- 
ment. We  passed  unanimously  the  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  amend- 
ment, which  is  of  interest  to  many  of 
us.  However,  we  are  not  going  to  get  the 
benefits  for  the  disabled  veterans  if  we 
include  the  national  ser-vice  life  insur- 
ance amendment  in  the  bill.  That 
amendment  is  now  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, on  the  Speaker's  desk  Any 
Member  who  has  supported  the  national 
service  life  insurance  amendment  on 
the  other  bill  can  easily  vote  to  strike  it 
from  this  bill.  t)ecause  that  provision  is 
now  on  the  Speaker's  desk  If  the  House 
sees  fit  to  act  on  it,  it  will  act  on  it. 
However,  the  House  has  indicated  to  us 
that  it  may  not  act  on  it.  Therefore, 
why  jeopardize  compensation  to  our  dis- 
abled veterans  by  insisting  on  including 


the  national  serrice  life  insurance 
amendment  In  the  pending  bill? 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  vieW 

Mr  MORTON     I  yield 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  a  vote  of  "no"  would  mean 
that  the  Senator's  position  would  be 
sustained,  because  the  vote  would  be  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  MORTON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr  JAVITS  The  Senator  is  not  of- 
ferinp  an  amrndmcnt  of  his  own.  is  he? 

Mr.  MORTON.  No.  If  we  want  to 
pet  any  increased  compensation  for  our 
disabled  veterans,  we  must  vote  "no." 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
proposal,  and  have  so  written  many  vet- 
erans on  this  subject  However.  I  ap- 
preciate the  position  of  the  Senator. 
As  IS  always  true  in  the  Senate,  we  miL«!t 
depend  on  one  of  our  colleagrues  in  the 
Senate,  like  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
in  this  instance,  or  as  in  other  cases. 
on  my  colleague  from  New  York  !Mr. 
Ke.ming).  or  on  myself,  to  alert  us  in 
connection  with  a  situation  of  which  a 
colleague  in  the  Senate  has  special 
knowledge  I  sma  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  alerting  us  on  this 
matter 

Mr.  MORTON.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MORTON     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  if  the  other  bill  which  we 
passed,  and  which  I  supported — and  my 
position  has  been  to  give  veteraixs  a 
furtlier  opportunity  to  apply  for  insur- 
ance— was  limited  solely  to  the  insurance 
proposition. 

Mr  MORTON.  No.  it  contained  in- 
creased compensation  for  disabled  vet- 
erans, but  in  a  somewhat  lower  amount. 
After  the  House  passed  the  bill  for  com- 
pensation to  disabled  veterans,  our  com- 
mittee slightly  added  to  it  and  added  the 
national  service  life  insurance  provision 
as  a  committee  amendment  The  Sen- 
ate passed  the  bill  unammouslj'  and  sent 
it  back  to  the  Hou.'^e.  It  is  now  on  the 
Speaker's  desk.  The  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  has  indicated  that  so  long  as  the 
national  service  life  insurance  amend- 
ment is  in  the  bill  the  House  will  not  take 
It  up.  Now  we  have  put  in  the  pending 
bill  the  identical  increments  in  the  com- 
pensation for  service -connected  disabled 
veterans  which  are  in  the  House-passed 
bill 

Mr,  KEATING.  Tlie  pending  bill  is  a 
House  bill. 

Mr  MORTON.  It  is  a  House  bill.  It 
is  also  an  insurance  bill 

Mr.  KEATING.  But  the  House  sent 
another  bill  to  us:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORTON.  Yes,  to  which  we  at- 
tached the  pcndine  bill  including  the  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  feature.  It 
is  a  House-passed  bill,  which  passed  the 
House  unanimously.  Contained  in  the 
House  bill  was  tlic  substance  of  section 
1.  which  deals  with  term  insurance.  We 
added  two  amendments  to  it  in  commit- 
tee, one  dealing  with  national  service 
life  insurance,  which  we  had  already 
pas.«;ed  a  few  weeks  rpo.  which  the  House 
will   not  touch;   and  we  also  added   in- 


creased compensation  for  disabled  ret- 
erans. 

My  point  is  that  if  we  strike  section  2 
from  the  bill,  we  shall  have  a  bill  which 
is  exactly,  ■word  for  word,  the  same  as 
the  bills  that  have  passed  the  House 
unanimously.  Therefore,  there  will  be 
no  question  of  a  conference.  We  have 
every  reason  to  expect  that  the  House 
will  pa.ss  it,  and  that  it  will  be  signed 
into  law.  Then  we  shall  have  done 
somethinp  We  shall  have  taken  a 
modest  step  toward  piving  a  cost-of-llv- 
mp  increase  to  our  disabled  veterans. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendme'nt. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr  KERR.  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  abs'^nce  of  a  qu'iirum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legi.-^lative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  5hall  have  to  insist  that  a  quorum 
be  present 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  resume  the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  leeislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 

[No.  181] 

Aiken  Humphrey  Randcklph 

Case   S   Dale  Javits  SohoeppeJ 

caiurcb  Keating  Scott 

Curtia  Kerr  Taltnadge 

Doxigiiis  Kuchel  Thurmond 

Dwor?hak  Long.  La.  Wiley 

En^le  ManvflHd  ■Williams   N  J. 

Gore  McNamara  'Williams.  Del. 

Hart  Morton  "yoxing.  Ohio 

Holland  Pell 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum IS  not  present. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr  Bible.  Mr.  Bdhdick,  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Capehart.  Mr,  Carroll.  Mr.  Cask  of  New- 
Jersey.  Mr  Clark,  Mr.  Dirksen,  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  Ellendeb.  Mr.  Ekvin.  Mr. 
FoNG.  Mr.  GcLDWATER,  Mr.  Gruening.  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Hickenlooper, 
Mr.  Hickey.  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Jordan,  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  McGee. 
Mr  Metcalf,  Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Mundt, 
Mr  MusKiE,  Mrs.  Nex:beeger,  Mr.  Pas- 
tore,  Mr  Proxmire.  Mr.  Robertson.  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Maine.  Mr.  Sparkkan,  Mr. 
Stennis.  Mr.  To-wer.  and  Mr.  Yar- 
BORcrGH.  entered  the  Chamber  and  an- 
swered to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  inserting  section  2. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
committee  amendment. 
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The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  Senators  will  remain  long 
enough  to  hear  what  this  vote  is  all 
about,  because,  in  my  opinion,  this  will 
be  one  of  the  most  important  votes  cast 
in  this  Congress.  The  issue  involved  on 
this  particular  question  is  much  more 
important  than  the  substantive  legisla- 
tive proposal  which  we  are  considering. 

Here  is  the  problem  we  face.  The  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance  has  a  num- 
ber of  times  recommended  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Senate  has  a  number  of 
times  passed  by  unanimous  vote,  the  pro- 
posal that  veterans  of  World  War  11  and 
the  Korean  war  be  offered  an  opportu- 
nity to  take  out  national  service  life  iii- 
surance. 

In  view  of  the  unanimous  votes  that 
have  repeatedly  occurred  in  the  Senate, 
it  might  sound  as  though  this  is  not  a 
controversial  measure.  Yet,  it  is  a  very 
controversial  measure.  Most  Senators 
have  received  a  great  volume  of  mail, 
generated  by  insurance  companies  and 
insurance  salesmen,  demanding  either 
that  they  withdraw  their  sponsorship  of 
this  legislation  or  that  they  vote  against 
it. 

Not  a  single  Member  of  this  body  has 
yet  opposed  a  measure  of  this  nature  on 
its  merits.  There  is  one  Member  who. 
I  assume,  will  vote  against  it  at  this  time 
on  its  merits,  but  up  to  this  time  there 
has  not  been  a  single  Member  of  this 
body  who  has  taken  the  floor  to  speak 
or  vote  against  the  measure,  a  similar 
bill  having  previously  been  passed  by  a 
vote  of  75  to  0.  Senators  have  had  as 
many  as  75  letters  a  day,  urging  them 
to  back  off.  They  have  not  done  so,  not- 
withstanding the  great  amount  of  mail 
generated  by  insurance  salesmen. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  the  House  side, 
the  rules  of  the  House  are  such  that  it 
is  possible  for  a  committee  chairman  to 
prevent  a  measure  that  has  been  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  from  ever 
coming  to  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and  that  is  what  has  been 
happening  with  repard  to  this  particu- 
lar measure. 

This  year  the  chairman  of  the  House 
committee  wrot«  the  Senate.  I  put  his 
letter  in  the  Record  a  few  days  ago. 
He  said  that  if  we  are  going  to  pass  a 
measure  of  this  sort  we  should  hold 
hearings. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  insist 
that  there  be  order  in  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order. 

Mr.  GORE,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  indicate 
to  the  Senate  to  whom  the  letter  was 
addressed? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  was  a  let- 
ter addressed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  ByrdI. 

I  put  this  letter  in  the  Record  with 
the   consent   of  both   chairmen.     As   a 


matter  of  fact,  I  understand  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  said  he  would  like  to  have 
this  letter  made  a  matter  of  record 
Here  is  what  he  proposed  as  of  March  6, 
this  year : 

It  seems  to  nne  that  a  matter  of  ttils  Im- 
portance should  be  handled  In  the  normal 
legislative  way;  that  Is.  that  hearings  should 
be  held  and  the  matter  .should  be  consid- 
ered on  its  merits  rather  than  placed  ae  a 
rider  on   a   bill   which   is   not  related    tu  the 


subject   under  discussion. 

I  feel  that  the  amendment  is  relevant 
to  this  bill.  Even  if  it  were  not.  it  *as 
my  impression,  and  it  is  still  my  im- 
pression, that  one  Member  of  one  House 
does  not  have  the  right  to  tell  the  other 
House  how  it  must  legislate.  When  the 
Senate  passes  a  bill  and  sends  it  to  the 
House,  or  the  House  passes  a  bill  and 
sends  it  to  the  Senate,  it  is  entirely 
within  the  control  of  the  House  possess- 
ing the  bill  and  papers  to  act  in  anv 
fa.'^hion  that  it  cares  to  act 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  went 
on  to  say:  jl 

As  you  know,  this  has  happened  fetch 
time  that  the  so-called  Long  amendnaent 
has  passed  the  Senate  It  has  never  been 
the  subject  of  hearings — 

Once  again,  a  House  Member  tells  the 
Senate  how,  it  should  act  In  this  case, 
hearings  have  been  held  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Fmance — 

and  it  has  never  been  a  subject  which 
has     been     debated     or     considered     on     its 

merits  alone.  I 

The  reason  that  it  has  never  been  de- 
bated on  the  negative  side  is  that  it  has 
passed  unanimously  each  time  it  ha.s 
come  up.  Therefore,  there  has  been  de- 
bate on  only  one  side  of  the  i.ssue,  be- 
cause no  one  has  taken  the  negative 
side  of  the  question. 

The  chairman  goes  on: 

I  am  writing  with  all  due  respect  ancj  in 
no  effort  whatsoever  to  influence  or  suufgest 
the  course  of  action  which  you  or  your  com- 
mittee should  follow,  but  neverthelese  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  substance  of  the 
Long  amendment—  i\ 

That  is  an  amendment  which  I  offeiod 
for  myself  and  29  other  Senators — 

will  not  be  added  to  H.R.  856,  or  to  any 
other  bill  which  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  has  reported  and  sent  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  for  conslderaion  If  this 
occurs  I  feel  that  I  must  say  that  I  will  be 
constrained  to  object  on  that  eround  aJlone 
and  I  will  not  take  the  matter  up  or  ask 
for  a  conference  between  the  two  Houses 
if  an  amendment  is  added  containing  the 
Long  proposal.  I  say  this  with  all  due  re- 
spect for  you  and  your  great  committee 

What  does  that  mean?  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  being  told  by  a  Hou.se 
chairman  how  we  should  legislate— that 
we  will  have  to  conduct  hearings,  and 
that  we  must  not  offer  amendments  un- 
less they  are  relevant — and  that  even  if 
we  do  so.  he  is  not  going  to  submit  the 

measure  to  conference,  although  it  was 
pa.ssed  in  the  Senate  by  unanimou.s  vote. 
What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  on  this  question? 
Here  is  a  committee  of  the  Senate  which 
is  bound,  by  the  Constitution,  not  to 
originate  revenue  bills,  but  it  is  a  com- 
mittee which  must  consider  major  reve- 


nue bills,  tax  measures,  and  tariff 
measure.s.  which  generate  revenues. 

If  we  are  to  accept  this  type  of  man- 
date, it  is  tantamount  to  saying  the 
House  chairman  can  tell  the  Senate,  in 
advance,  that  it  cannot  legislate  at  all. 
that  we  are  to  conduct  hearings,  and. 
that  even  if  we  do  all  these  things,  the 
measure  will  still  not  be  considered,  and 
will  not  be  accorded  the  courtesy  of  a 
conference 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   LONG  of  Louisiana      I  yield 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  pointed  out  that  the 
writer  of  this  letter  said  he  was  not 
making  any  suggestions?  Am  I  to 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana agrees  with  that  interpretation 
and  .says  this  is  not  a  suggestion,  but  a 
threaf 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  It  is  a  man- 
dale 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  on  this  question^ 
Well,  the  Senate  committee  agreed  with 
my  argument  that  a  single  Member  of 
the  House  cannot  veto  Senate-passed 
legislation  m  advance,  without  the 
matter  having  been  considered  by  the 
House  itself,  that  the  Senate  is  entitled 
to  amend  important  bilis  that  come 
from  the  House  That  is  particularly 
true  of  a  committee  which  is  bound  by 
the  Constitution  not  to  originate  legis- 
lation of  a  revenue  nature.  In  a  great 
number  of  cases  the  only  way  we  can 
legislate  on  such  meaisures  is  to  amend 
bills  When  we  are  told  in  advance  that 
we  will  not  be  permitted  the  courtesy  of 
a  conference,  and  that  the  House  will 
not  be  permitted  to  act  on  the  bill,  that 
is  tantamount  to  a  single  Member  of  the 
House  having  vetoed  in  advance  Senate- 
passed  legislation 

What  will  it  mean  if  we  agree  to  this'' 
It  will  mean  that  in  advance  a  Hou.se 
committee  chairman — whether  it  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee or  the  chairman  of  the  powerful 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  or  any  other 
chairman — can  tell  us,  Tf  you  see  fit  to 
put  an  amendment  on  a  bill  passed  by 
the  Hou.se  and  sent  to  the  Senate,  it  will 
not  be  considered.  It  is  like  saying: 
"You  mu.st  not  legislate  " 

I  think  one  of  the  mcst  valuable  rights 
which  exists  in  this  democracy  is  the 
right  of  any  group  to  have  its  case  heard 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  even  if  the 
case  is  urged  by  a  single  Senator,  even 
if  the  Senator  has  to  fight  the  commit- 
tee If  the  Senate  agrees  with  the  Sen- 
ator's position,  it  then  becomes  the  posi- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  it  is  no 
longer  the  position  of  an  individual 
Senator. 

Mr  TALMADGE  Mr  President,  will 
the  .Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui-siana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Congre.ss  of  the  United  States,  by 
a  two-thirds  vote,  can  override  even  the 
wishes  of  the  President  of  the  United 
State.^;.  If  he  should  veto  legislation':' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr  TALMADGE  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  one  Member  of  Congress, 
one  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
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lives,  who  happens  to  be  the  chairman 
of  a  committee,  ought  to  assume  a 
greater  jxiwer  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States  could  exercise  when  il  m- 
volves  legislation? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  It  does  not 
seem  ri^;ht  to  me.  I  suspect  that  this 
particular  measure  would  be  a  subject 
on  which  the  President's  veto  might  very 
well  be  overridden,  because  it  is  ex- 
tremely popular  with  veterans.  Poten- 
tially its  passage  could  benefit  16  mil- 
lion veterans. 

If  we  agree  to  this  type  of  procedure, 
then  we  are  agreeing  in  advance  that 
a  Member  of  the  House,  a  single  Mem- 
ber, a  chairman  of  a  committee,  can 
veto  Senate  action  before  the  Senate 
acts  We  can  bend  our  knee  if  we  wish 
to  bend  our  knee  We  can  loreclose  the 
right  of  a  Senator  to  stand  on  this  floor, 
to  carry  his  point,  and  to  have  his  point 
con.sidered  in  conference.  We  can  fore- 
close the  right  of  a  Senator  to  fight  a 
conference  report  becau.'ie  the  Senate 
conferees  yielded  too  easily 

I  have  exercised  that  right  myself. 
on  occasion.  So  has  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  So  has  the  Senator  from  E>ela- 
ware  Many  other  Senators  have  fought 
to  maintain  their  positions  on  this  floor 
Occasionally  they  have  been  successful 
in  opposing  conference  reports  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  GoreI  did 
that  with  respect  to  the  atomic  energy 
bill. 

We  can  foreclose  and  surrender  our 
rights  We  can  be  bullied  We  can  back 
down  if  we  wish  to  I  say  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Hou.se  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  this 
easily,  before  the  second  shot  is  ever 
fired,  then  it  will  take  the  House  or  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  save  us  from  Khru- 
shchev. becau.se  if  we  will  not  stand  up 
t ")  a  sint-'le  Member  of  the  Hou.se.  I  do 
not  think  a  majority  here  will  be  able 
to  stand  up  to  Khru.shchcv. 

The  threat  has  been  handed  to  us  We 
have  been  told  that  we  ."-hall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  leeislate  We  have  been  told 
that  we  shall  not  be  permitted  a 
conference 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
at^reed  to  stand  up  as  a  group  of  men 
and  say.  "If  that  is  how  it  is  to  be.  we 
propose  to  amend  a  number  of  major 
measures  We  will  amend  the  veteran.s' 
pension  bill  and  the  life  in.surance  con- 
version bill  and  roll  tho.se  bills  up  into 
one  big  package  and  send  it  to  the  Hou.se. 
and  then  stand  pat  to  see  what  happens 
We  stand  ready  to  talk  about  it  and  we 
request  conference." 

The  day  the  hou.se  is  permitted  to  de- 
bate and  vote  on  the  measure  I  shall  be 
willing  to  accept  the  mandate  of  the 
House  But  I  am  not  willing  to  bow 
down  to  a  single  House  Member  or  to 
urge  the  Senate  to  bend  it.'^  knee  to  a 
single  House  Member,  when  the  Senate 
is  unanimous. 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr  Pre.Mdent, 
uill  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  yield 
Mr  ROBERTSON.  I  fully  agree  with 
the  Senator  s  p)osition  in  respect  to  bow- 
ing down  to  a  single  Member.  That  is 
not  the  position  the  Hou.se  took  when  one 
Member  of  this  body  objected  to  the 
House  language  in  a  Post  Office  Depart- 


ment appropriation  bill  last  year,  which 
language  would  have  authorized  the  free 
delivery  of  unaddres.sed  mail  ir  the  big 
cities.  The  House  then  took  the  posi- 
tion that  only  one  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  opposed,  and  that  the  House 
should  not  yield  to  him 

Will  the  Senator,  before  he  concludes 
his  remarks,  give  us  an  explanation  of 
a  statement  in  the  report  which  implies 
there  is  not  the  objection  of  only  one 
Memt)er  The  statement  appears  on 
page  12  It  IS  the  statement  of  J.  S. 
Glea.son.  Jr  .  Administrator  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

I  do  not  recommend  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  proposed  legislation  by  yotir 
committee. 

The  reference  is  to  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  it 
strongly  recommends  against  enactment  of 
the  bill  and  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  report  to  your  committee 

We  do  not  have  before  us  any  hear- 
ings, but  we  have  the  statement  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  they  are  both 
very  strongly  opposed  to  the  proposal. 
I  should  like  for  the  Senator  to  explain 
that  to  the  Senate. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Here  are 
the  Senate  hearings,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Senator 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  con- 
sistently been  against  this  proposal.  It 
has  consistently  taken  the  attitude  which 
the  insurance  companies  have  taken  in 
respect  to  it. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  is  speaking  for  the  ad- 
ministration, becau.se  President  Kennedy 
was  a  sponsor  of  this  bill  no  later  than 
last  year.  I  doubt  very  much  that  the 
President  of  the  Umted  States  has  any 
enthusia.sm  for  defeating  a  bill  which 
he  favored,  to  the  extent  of  placing  his 
name  on  it  as  a  cosponsor.  He  also  voted 
for  the  bill  when  he  was  in  the  Senate. 

I  have  seen  such  incidents  occur  be- 
fore I  have  seen  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  come  to  the  Congress  to  say  that 
something  was  not  in  accord  with  the 
policy  of  the  President,  and  I  have  .seen 
the  President  veto  the  bill  although  he 
was  supposed  to  be  in  favor  of  it  I  have 
seen  this  work  in  both  ways 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  President  would  sign  the  meas- 
ure if  it  went  to  his  desk. 

The  Senate  has  unanimously  passed 
the  measure  a  number  of  times,  and  so 
has  the  committee,  although  it  recog- 
nized that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  did  not 
support  it 

Mr  GORE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana      I  yield 

Mr  GORE  As  the  able  Senator 
knows,  the  junior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see has  had  the  honor  and  opportunity 
to  serve  in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 
Throughout  the  history  of  this  country 
It  has  been  necessary  for  both  Houses 
to  observe  rules  of  comity  When  such 
situations  as  this  have  occurred  before, 
to  such  an  extremity,  it  has  upon  oc- 
casion become  necessary  for  the  leader- 
ship of  the  two  Houses  to  meet  to  pre- 


.serve  comity  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress. 

I  respectfully  .suggest  that  this  is  an 
extixme  situation.  There  is  extreme 
provocation.  I  join  with  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
in  a  rejection  of  an  attempt  to  dictate 
to  the  Senate  how  it  shall  legislate  and 
upon  what  it  shall  legislate,  with  a  re- 
fusal to  consider  the  recommendation 
of  the  Senate 

I  respectfully  .'^uggest  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  made  his  point.  The  Senator  has 
made  his  case  We  can  have  a  yea  and 
nay  vote  If  the  attitude  continues,  the 
Vice  President  the  majority  leader,  and 
the  minority  leader  can  call  upon  the 
leadership  of  the  other  body  to  see  that 
comity  between  the  two  Houses  is  pre- 
served. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  The  Senator 
is  correct  Furthermore,  the  Senator 
has  not  mentioned  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Why  should  we  be  so 
terrified  and  run  for  fear  of  a  legislative 
logjam,  and  why  should  we  fear  an 
impasse  "^  So  far  we  have  not  given  the 
President  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
how  he  feels  should  he  exercise  his  lead- 
ership in  this  field.  The  President  has 
demonstrated  he  is  capable  of  leading 
this  country  and  the  Congress.  He  has 
exercised  considerable  leadership  upon 
the  Congress. 

If  we  are  going  to  retreat,  we  do  not 
have  to  do  so  yet.  We  can  stand  our 
ground  for  quite  a  while,  with  honor,  to 
see  exactly  how  far  the  House  insists  on 
going  and  how  far  a  single  Member  in- 
sists on  going,  and  how  far  the  veterans' 
organizations  propose  to  retreat. 

Frankly,  the  veterans'  organizations 
have  been  told,  by  memorandums  sent  to 
them  by  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  that  there  is  no  chance  for 
the  legislation,  that  it  will  not  be  con- 
sidered, that  it  will  not  be  permitted  to 
come  to  a  vote,  and  that  it  could  not 
pass  if  It  did 

All  I  say  IS.  Let  the  House  vote  on 
It  Let  the  Hou.se  do  what  it  wishes. 
Let  there  be  done  in  the  House  what  any 
Senator  can  do.  which  is  to  make  a  posi- 
tion clear,  to  make  an  argument,  to  have 
a  vote  when  Members  understand  the 
issue. 

A  Senator  can  arpue  his  side  of  the 
case  If  a  majority  agrees  with  him.  he 
will  prevail. 

Incidentally,  this  outstanding  and 
powerful  chairman  is  one  of  those  who 
voted  to  liberalize  the  Rules  Committee 
of  the  House,  so  that  the  administra- 
tions  program  would  have  a  better  op- 
portunity to  be  presented  and  voted 
upon.  If  that  is  to  be  the  case,  why 
not  let  the  Senates  position  be  con- 
sidered and  voted  upon'' 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui-siana.     I  yield. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Turning  from  pro- 
cedure to  substance,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  provides  there  will  be  no  tilti- 
mate  net  cost  to  the  Government? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  could  cost 
about  $125,000  per  year,  because  of  cov- 
erage of  certain  persons  who  are  insur- 
able, although  they  are  not  as  good  a 
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risk  as  they  would  be  had  they  not 
incurred  some  service-connected  disabil- 
ity. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  service-con- 
nected disabled,  there  could  be  some 
small  cost.  However,  the  so-called  cost 
of  $7  million  a  year  indicated  in  some 
letters  is  only  illusory,  because  that  is  a 
cost  to  be  paid  by  the  veterans  them- 
selves as  a  part  of  the  premiums  on  the 
insurance. 

Mr.  E>OUGLAS.  In  other  words,  the 
administrative  costs  would  be  provided 
by  the  veterans  and  not  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  99  per- 
cent of  such  costs. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  desirous  to  see  the  second  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  passed  by  the  Senate  and  become 
law.  It  has  been  agreed  to  before.  I 
understand  that  the  Senate  had  agreed 
to  it  earlier  today. 

The  point  is  that  if  the  Senate  agrees 
to  the  first  pmendment,  which  relates  to 
section  2,  as  offered  by  the  distin^ished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  it  is 
my  opinion  that  this  very  urgent  sec- 
tion, which  provides  an  increase  in  com- 
pensation for  service-connected  disabled 
veterans,  will  not  become  law. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton].  He  has 
consistently  supported  this  measure.  He 
has  today  stated  his  position  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  He  offered  the  amend- 
ment for  increased  compensation  to  dis- 
abled veterans  in  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  amendment  was 
accepted. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  the  wisdom  of 
joining  or  not  joining  two  different  prop- 
ositions. The  question  is  not  whether 
one  agrees  with  the  amendment  to  open 
up  national  service  life  insurance  to  more 
veterans,  as  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long].  I  happen  to  be  opposed  to  the 
Long  amendment.  I  have  always  voted 
against  it  in  committee.  I  have  never 
voted  for  it  in  the  Senate.  I  have  had 
printed  in  the  Record  statements  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment.  But  that  is 
beside  the  point.  I  am  in  the  minority. 
The  Senate  has  repeatedly  agreed  to  the 
Long  amendment.  But  we  are  faced 
with  a  legislative  logjam.  For  a  period 
of  years,  going  back  many  years,  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
has  taken  a  position  against  the  opening 
up  of  national  service  life  insurance 
along  the  lines  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  commit- 
tee is  not  sF>eaking  his  own  opinion  only. 
He  is  repeating  the  position  taken 
through  the  years  by  the  House  com- 
mittee. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  the 
Long  amendment.  It  is  on  the  Speak- 
er's desk.  If  we  want  a  meeting  of  the 
leadership  to  iron  out  questions  of  com- 
ity, the  leadership  can  do  so  on  legisla- 
tion that  has  already  passed. 

We  are  faced  not  with  a  theory,  but 
with  a  practical  situation.  Will  Con- 
gress adjourn  without  enacting  into  law 
a  measure  to  increase  the  compensation 
of  service-connected  disabled  veterans 
or  not?     In  my  opinion,  we  should  fol- 


low the  course  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  Incidentally,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  TMr 
Morton]  is  for  both  measures.  He  does 
not  oppose  the  insurance  proposal.  But 
he — as  does  everyone  eLse  who  has  stud- 
ied the  question — realizes  that  the  only 
way  we  can  take  care  of  the  service - 
connected  disabled  veterans  is  through 
means  other  than  loading  the  bill  with 
an  amendrient  on  which  there  i."^  much 
controversy  between  the  Hou.-^e  and  the 
Senate. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  vote  on  the 
committee-approved  Long  amendment 
will  be  "nay  " — not  as  an  expression  of 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  liOng 
amendment,  but  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
acting into  law  this  year  a  modest  in- 
crease in  compensation  for  veterans 
who  have  borne  the  battle  and  are  dis- 
abled by  reason  of  their  service. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  N^ill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  tJ.ank  the  Scnaltor 
for  what  he  has  said.  I  should  like  to 
ask  a  question.  In  order  to  help  the 
disabled  veterans  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, the  vote  on  the  pending  que.stlon 
should  be    •nay."     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  A  vote  of  "nay" 
should  not  be  understood  as  rejecting 
the  Long  amendment,  but  against  an 
unwise  joining. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  !Mr.  LongI  will  be  retained  in 
the  bill.  Certainly  the  Senate  is  entitled 
to  have  its  position  considered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  If  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  Houses,  the  Sen- 
ate is  entitled  to  a  conference.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  bill  providing  com- 
pensation in  title  2  should  not  become 
law  at  this  session  of  Conere.ss.  If  there 
is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  House  that 
the  measure  become  law — as  there  surely 
is  because  the  House  has  pa.s.<:ed  the 
measure  "I  believe  unanimously — we  can 
go  to  conference  either  on  H.R.  879, 
which  the  Senate  has  passed  and  which 
is  now  on  the  Speaker's  desk,  or  on  H  R. 
669.  which  is  the  pendmg  business  before 
the  Senate. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  pass  the  bill 
as  It  was  brought  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  insist  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate,  and  ask  the 
House  for  a  conference.  If  our  leader- 
ship needs  to  talk  to  the  leadership  of 
the  House  in  order  to  get  a  conference. 
I  believe  they  will  be  effective  in  their 
efforts  and  approach. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amendment 
inserting  section  2.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HICKEY  (when  his  name  \ras 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr 
Morse  1.  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  lib- 
erty to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay  "  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  <when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr 


BusHl.  If  he  Wire  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  lib- 
erty to  vote  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  there- 
fore withhold  mv  vote. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  !  Mr.  Church  1 , 
the  Senator  from  Mussissippi  1  Mr.  East- 
land 1,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
FuLBRiGHTl.  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see I  Mr.  KefauverI.  tlie  Senator  from 
Utah  !  Mr  Moss  ! ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  RrssELLl.  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  MacnttsonI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Smatiiers',  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mr- 
Carthy(.  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr  Smith  I.  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellanI.  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  SvMrNCTON  !.  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr  Morse]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  !  Mr.  Anderson  I .  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr  Cha\xz  ! , 
arc  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr  Byrd!.  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
!  Mr.  Church  ! ,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Kefauver],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  'Mr  MacnusonI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Smith  I    would   each   vote   "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  !  Mr.  AndersonI  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  h-om  Utah  !Mr.  Bennett  1. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  F\-lbricht]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  iMr.  BoggsI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
.sota  I  Mr.  McC.a*thy1  i.s  paired  with  llie 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  iMr.  Cot- 
ton]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
\  Mr.  Moss  i  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri IMr.  Symtngton  I  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  1  Mr. 
Hrcska  .  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  would 
vot€  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annouiKe  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges!  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
I  Mr  Carlson]  are  ab.sent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
BusHl  is  absent  becau.se  of  death  In  his 
family,  and  his  pair  has  been  previously 
announced 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaI  is  absent  on  official  business. 
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The  Senators  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Beall  and  Mr.  Butler),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  IMr  Bennett),  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  IMr  BoggsI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  i  Mr  Cot- 
ton )  and  the  Senatxir  from  Massachu- 
setts IMr  SaltonstallI  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty).  tiie  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IMr  Cooper  I ,  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  iMr.  Young]  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr  Bennett)  is  paired  witfi  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  IMr.  AndersonI. 
If  pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "nay,  "  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  vote    'yea  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr  Boggs)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr  FulbrightI 
If  present  and  votinR.  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  'nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkan.sas  would  vote    yea  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr  Cotton]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Mmne.sota  IMr, 
McCarthy)  If  pre.'^ent  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hamp.shire  would 
vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota would  vote  '  yea  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nc- 
biaska  IMr  HruskaI  i.s  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssouri  IMr.  Syming- 
ton) If  pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  Mi.s,souri  would 
vote  "yea  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont IMr  Prouty)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr  Moss)  If 
pre.sent  and  votinp.  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  would  vote     yea  " 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  18.  as  follows: 

I  No   182) 
YEAS— 50 


mm, 

Hart 

McNamara 

B«rtl«H 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Bible 

Hiivden 

Monroney 

Burdick 

Hill 

Muskle 

Byrd,  W  Va. 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Cannon 

Huiriphrey 

Pastore 

Carroll 

Jack.'ion 

Pell 

Case,  N  J. 

Javits 

Proxmlre 

Clark 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Dodd 

Jordan 

Robertson 

DouKlaa 

Keatmg 

Sparkman 

EJieiider 

Kerr 

Stennls 

E:igle 

Kuchel 

Talmadge 

Ervin 

Long.  Mo 

Williams.  N  J. 

Fong 

Long  Hawaii 

Varborough 

Gore 

Lonii.  La 

Young,  Ohio 

Oruenlng 

MoGee 

N.\YS— 18 

AUott 

Go'.dwaTer 

Scott 

Capehftrt 

Hickenloopcr 

Smith.  Maine 

Case  S  Duk 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Morton 

Tower 

Dirk-sen 

Mundt 

Wiley 

Dworshak 

Schoeppel 

Williams.  Del 

NOT  VOTING— 32 

Anderson 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Beall 

Cotton 

Morse 

Bennett 

Eastland 

Moss 

Boggs 

Fulbrlghi 

Prouty 

Bridges 

Mickey 

Ru-ssell 

Bush 

Hruska 

Saltonstall 

Butler 

Kefauver 

Smathers 

Byrd.  Va. 

Lausche 

Smith.  Mass. 

Carlson 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Ch.ivez 

M.'Uisflrld 

Young.  N  Dak 

Church 

McCarthy 

So  the  committee  amendment  insert- 
ing section  2  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
IS  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  prop>osed. 
the  question  is  on  the  rnero.ssment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  readme  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Pre.'^i- 
dent.  to  save  the  time  of  the  Senate  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement  I 
have  prepared  on  the  merits  of  the 
amendment  on  which  the  Senate  just 
voted 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

statement   by   Senator   Long   of   Louisiana 
i    introduction 

The  US  Governments  p>ollcy  of  providing 
insurance  for  servicemen  dates  back  to  the 
War  Risk  Insurance  Act  of  1914.  under  which 
a  Bureau  In  the  Treasury  Department  was 
authorized  to  insure  American  vessels  and 
cargoes,  and  subsequently  the  crewmembers 
of  these  vessels  After  the  US  entry  into 
World  War  I.  Congress,  on  October  6.  1917. 
amended  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  program  of  yearly  renewable  t^rm 
insurance  against  death  or  total  permanent 
disability  for  servicemen,  permitting  them  to 
secure  protection  additional  to  that  available 
under  the  program  of  fixed  disability  and 
death  compensation.  This  contractual  in- 
surance continued  in  force  after  discharge, 
and  could  in  most  instances  be  converted  to 
a   j>ermanent  plan 

By  the  act  of  May  29.  1928  Congress  pro- 
\  ided  tl^at  an  insurable  World  War  I  vet- 
eran who  had  been  eligible  during  service  to 
apply  for  war  risk  insurance  could  apply  at 
any  time  for  new  insurance  (designated  U.S. 
Government  life  insurance.  USGLI)  up  to 
HO.OOO  This  USGLI  postservice  insurance 
program  was  replaced  on  October  8.  1940,  by 
the  national  service  life  insurance  (NSLI) 
program.  Thus,  the  privilege  of  applying 
for  the  more  liberal  LTSGLI  was  no  longer 
available  to  mservlce  personnel  However, 
by  virtue  of  the  May  29.  1928.  legislation. 
World  War  1  veterans  continued  to  be  eligible 
to    apply    for    USGLI    coverage. 

Following  the  precedent  established  for 
World  War  I  veterans,  Congress  by  the  act 
of  August  1.  194G.  authorized  the  issuance 
of  national  service  life  insurance  to  insurable 
veterans  of  service  during  the  period  between 
October  8  1940  ithe  beginning  date  of  the 
NSLI  program!  and  September  2.  1945  (the 
ending  date  of  World  War  II  hostilities). 
Tlie  act  also  provided  for  the  issuance  of 
nonpartlclpatlng  (  non-dividend-paying  i  in- 
surance to  veterans  of  the  same  period  of 
service  who  were  insurable  except  for  a 
service-connected  disability. 

On  April  25,  1951.  Public  Law  23  of  the 
82d  Congress  was  enacted.  As  a  substitute 
for  the  contractual  form  of  insurance,  this 
law  covered  all  inservlce  personnel  with  an 
automatic  gratuitous  »10.000  indemnity 
against  death  while  In  service  tor  within  120 
days  after  separation).  In  addition,  vet- 
erans who  had  been  covered  by  this  indem- 
nity could  under  certain  circumstances 
apply  for  contractual  insurance  after  separa- 
tion from  service  Veterans'  special  term  in- 
surance (nonpartlclpatlng,  on  a  5-year  level 
premium  plan)    could   be  Issued  to  nondls- 


abled  veterans  upon  application  received 
within  the  120-day  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing separation  Service-disabled  veter- 
ans' in'iurance  ( nonparticipating.  on  a  con- 
vertible term  or  permanent  plant  could  be 
;s.sued  to  veterans  suffering  from  a  service- 
connected  disability  upon  application  within 
the  1-year  period  immediately  following  ad- 
ministrative determination  that  the  appli- 
cant was  suffering  from  such  disability 
which   impaired   his   Insurability. 

Effective  January  1.  1957.  the  servicemen's 
indemnity  program  was  discontinued  by 
Congress  At  the  same  time  the  availability 
of  veterans'  special  term  insurance  to  per- 
sons separated  from  service  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1956.  was  terminated  Thus,  since 
January  l.  1957.  the  only  form  of  Govern- 
ment insurance  issuable  to  any  veteran  is 
the  service-disabled  veterans'  insurance. 

II.    explanation  or  the  bill 

The  proposed  legislation  would  establish  a 
2-year  period,  beginning  January  1,  1962, 
during  which  nondi.sabled  veterans  and 
servicemen  who  served  during  the  period 
between  October  8.  1940  (beginning  date  of 
the  NSLI  program)  and  January  1.  1957 
(termination  date  of  the  servicemen's  in- 
demnity program),  would  be  eligible  to  ap- 
ply for  coverage  under  the  NSLI  program 
Service-disabled  personnel  separated  on  or 
after  April  25.  1951.  would  be  given  the 
same  2-year  period  to  apply  for  coverage 
under  the  se.-vice-disabled  veterans'  insur- 
ance prijgram 

Nondisabled  veterans  and  servicemen  ob- 
taining insurance  during  the  exteiided  pe- 
riod would  bear  the  administrative  costs 
resulting  from  their  particlpatlor.  in  the  pro- 
gram, through  a  reduction  of  dividend  pay- 
ments in  the  participating  group,  or  a  load- 
ing of  premiums  in  the  nonparticipating 
group  The  admiinstrative  costs  resulting 
from  new  service-disabled  veterans'  Insur- 
ance policies  would  be  borne  by  the  Govern- 
ment In  neither  case  would  present  pol- 
icyholders be  in  any  way  affected:  the  new 
pKDllcles  would  be  formed  Into  and  paid  from 
a  completely  separate  fund 

III.     REASONS    FOB    THE    LEGISLATION 

The  primary  argument  In  support  of  ex- 
tendme  the  period  during  which  World  War 
II  and  Korean  veteraiis  may  apply  for  Gov- 
ernment insurance  coverage  is  the  fact  that 
both  groups  had  only  a  relatively  short 
period  following  separation  from  service 
during  which  they  could  obtain  the  form 
of  veterans'  instirance  for  which  eligible 
For  the  World  War  11  veteran,  this  privilege 
was  terminated  on  April  25.  1951.  not  quit* 
5  years  after  Congress  first  authorized  the 
issuance  of  this  Insurance  to  veterans.  For 
veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict,  the  act  of 
April  25.  1951.  provided  only  a  120-day  pe- 
riod following  separation  during  which  a 
nondisabled  veteran  could  apply  for  cover- 
age. The  service-disabled  Korean  veteran 
was  given  1  year  during  which  to  apply. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  privilege  of  obtain- 
ing USGLI  was  open  to  the  veteran  of 
World  War  I  from  October  6.  1917.  until  April 
25,  1951,  a  period  of  more  than  33  years' 
duration. 

The  act  of  April  25.  1951.  which  became 
Public  Law  23  of  the  82d  Congress,  took  ef- 
fect abruptly,  nnmediately  upon  enactment. 
Eligible  veterans  who  had  intended  to  se- 
ctire  protection  had  scant  warning  that  the 
privilege  was  about  to  be  terminated  In 
this  connection,  an  excerpt  from  a  1953  re- 
port of  the  then  House  Subcommittee  on 
Insurance  Is  pertinent : 

■  Writing  with  the  ink  of  the  present  it  Is 
often  possible  to  see  how  things  In  the  past 
could  hr.ve  been  done  better  and  more  effec- 
tively. Perhaps  in  the  case  of  Public  Law 
23  It  woMld  have  been  better  to  hare  made 
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the  effective  date  prospective  rather  than 
immediate"  (p.  3,  Hovlbc  Committee  Print 
No.  171,  83d  Cong..  1st  sess.,  Nov.  2.  1853). 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  termination 
was  not  requested  or  agreed  to  by  the  various 
veterans'  organizations. 

A  germane  question  is  why  World  War  II 
veterans,  by  far  the  largest  group  which  the 
proposed  legislation  would  affect,  did  not 
secure  national  service  life  insurance  during 
their  time  in  service,  or  during  the  period 
August  1,  1946.  to  April  25,  1951.  The  great 
majority  of  these  servicemen,  it  appears,  did 
apply  for  and  secure  some  amount  of  cover- 
age. During  the  war,  about  95  percent  of  the 
inservice  personnel  were  insured  for  an  aver- 
age amount  of  approximately  $9,000  per  per- 
son. Up  to  December  31,  1947,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  had  issued  a  total  of  19,306,- 
406  NSLI  policies;  of  this  number,  however, 
only  6.099.000  remained  in  force  on  that  date. 
Thus,  approximately  9  out  of  10  of  the  veter- 
ans primarily  affected  by  the  proposed  legis- 
lation did  apply  for  and  pay  premiums  on 
one  or  more  national  service  life  Insurance 
policies  during  their  inservice  period. 

However,  there  are  approximately  16  mil- 
lion veterans  who  would  be  eligible  to  obtain 
NSLI  policies  under  the  proposed  legislation: 
the  great  majority  of  these  are  veterans  of 
World  War  II,  who  allowed  their  coverage  to 
expire  following  separation  from  service. 
Some  of  the  reasons  why  bo  many  veterans 
failed  to  maintain  their  policies  in  force 
following  separation  are  fairly  obvious. 
Probably  the  majority  of  veterans  in  this 
category  were  beset  with  economic  problems 
related  to  their  return  to  civilian  life.  While 
in  service,  most  men  were  paying  premiums 
by  payroll  deduction.  Upon  discharge.  It 
became  necessary  to  pay  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration direct  in  order  to  keep  the  policy 
In  force.  Those  veterans  who  were  without 
emplo3rment  were  not  In  a  good  pKJsition  to 
pay  the  premiums.  The  same  is  true  of 
those  who  went  to  school  under  the  GI  bill 
for  several  years. 

Insurance  statistics  indicate  that  the  aver- 
age American  male  Is  most  likely  to  obtain 
life  Insurance  when  between  ages  35  and  40. 
This  is  the  period  when  his  responsibilities 
strongly  dictate  obtaining  coverage,  and  his 
earnings  are  most  nearly  adequate  to  the 
need.  Yet.  the  average  veteran  of  World 
War  II  was  30  years  of  age  when  the  right 
to  obtain  some  form  of  national  service  life 
insurance  was  withdrawn.  With  respect  to 
veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict,  the  average 
age  was  much  lower  when  the  privilege  of 
making  postservice  application  for  veterans' 
special  term  Insurance  was  terminated. 
Many  of  these  men  were  only  21  or  22  years 
of  age  at  the  time. 

Furthermore,  as  to  Korean  veterans,  a 
period  of  120  days  following  separation  from 
service  was  an  inadequate  opportunity  to 
apply  for  the  Insurance  available  to  them. 
Those  released  during  the  last  4  months 
of  1956  had  even  less  than  120  days  in  which 
to  apply.  Those  who  remained  in  service 
beyond  December  31.  1956,  were  absolutely 
barred  from  securing  any  Government  in- 
surance unless  they  could  establish  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability. 

Another  problem  with  respect  to  veterans 
of  the  Korean  conflict  has  to  do  with  the 
type  of  lns\irance  lor  which  they  were 
eligible  to  apply.  With  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  85-896.  effective  January  1, 
1959,  Congress  made  the  veterans'  special- 
term  Insurance  convertible  to  permanent 
plans  or  exchangeable  for  limited  convertible 
term  plans  at  greatly  reduced  costs.  It  Is 
possible  that  many  more  of  these  veterans 
would  have  made  postservice  application 
for  the  special-term  insurance,  had  they 
known  It  would  later  be  made  convertible. 


The  expense  of  the  proposed  extension  to 
the  Government  is  not  expected  to  exceed 
$150,000  in  the  first  year.  Estimates  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  over  a  5- year 
period  indicate  that  the  average  cost  for 
5  year*  of  the  proposed  new  NSLI  pro- 
gram would  be  approximately  $300,000  per 
year.  The  extremely  low  cost  of  this  pro- 
posal stems  from  the  fact  that,  with  the 
exception  of  service-disabled  Korean  vet- 
erans eligible  for  service-disabled  veterans' 
Insurance,  the  administrative  rost.s  wv.uld 
be  borne  by  the  new  policyholders  In  Jiddi- 
tion,  it  should  be  reiterated  that  reopening 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  NSLI  coverage 
would  in  no  way  affect  existing  policyhold- 
ers, since  the  new  policies  would  form  an 
entirely  separate   fund. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  prime  consider- 
ation supporting  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation is  simply  the  Justice  of  the  matter 
Veterans  who  failed  to  obtain  national  Serv- 
ice life  insurance  or  who  failed  to  maintain 
their  policies  in  force  following  separation 
from  service  should  be  given  another  chance 
to  acquire  the  insurance,  on  the  s.imc  terms 
and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  other 
veterans  of  like  class.  The  tremendous  in- 
equality inherent  in  a  situation  where  a 
relatively  small  bodv  of  the  population  of 
a  country  make  the  sacriflce  of  valuable 
years  of  life  and  endure  the  dangers  of  war 
for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  nation  dictates 
some  form  of  compensation  for  that  minor- 
ity. Any  opportunity  to  benefit  as  many  as 
16  million  veterans  at  rio  appreciable  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  is  worthy  ol  consideration. 

IV.     ARGT7ME>fTS     AGAINST      THE      PROPOSAI, 

1.  Reopening  the  national  service  life  in- 
surance program  for  a  limited  period,  it  is 
said,  would  violate  the  pol  cy  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  reduce  to  the  extent 
feasible  commercial  activities.  This  policy 
is  said  to  have  found  expression  In  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  23  r,n  .^prll  2"  1951 
A  companion  argument  is  that  the  l.ssunnce 
of  new  national  service  life  poH-ios  «iould 
place  the  Government  In  unfair  competition 
with  private  instir.mce  carriers 

The  administration  of  insurance  main- 
tained in  force  after  separation  nt  a  veteran 
from  the  Armed  Forces  amounts  to  a  service 
more  than  a  business  operation  The  (juce- 
tlon  of  whether  the  Government  is  engsjglng 
in  unfair  commercial  competition  by  offering 
Insurance  at  cost  certainly  cannot  be  limited 
to  veterans'  Insurance  The  s-\me  nreument 
is  applicable  to  the  entire  social  secnarlty 
program,  for  example.  In  the  latter  in- 
stance. Congress  has  concluded  thit  virtTlinlly 
every  person  should  be  required  to  rarry  In- 
surance against  certnln  basic  hanrds  Such 
insurance  is  carried  at  cost,  with  aanu-'l 
taxes  comparable  to  premiums  The  Sfx;lal 
security  annual  tax  amounts  to  $10.8  billion, 
and  annual  benefits  come  to  $10  7  bilUon.' 
In  the  case  of  veterans'  insurance,  aoimal 
premiums  ai:d  annual  p  lyments  are  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  amount  coHectetl  by 
social  security  and  Government  retirement 
programs.  The  s:.me  case  can  be  made  With 
respect  to  Government  Insurance,  rallro.id 
retirement,  and  other  Insurance  programs  In 
which   the   Government   participates. 

The  opportunity  t.-i  obt.ain  insuraiice  at 
cost  Is  one  which  ti.e  Oovernment  made 
available  to  vetcr.ins.  as  a  measure  of  grati- 
tude to  those  wiiO  were  called  upon  to  niake 
an  unequal  sacrifice  In  time  of  national  peril. 
Having  granted  this  opportunity  at  a  lime 
when  the  majority  of  veterans  were  either 
uninterested  or  unable  to  take  ad'  antage  of 
it.  this  proposal  is  simply  that  the  chance  be 
reextended  at  a  lime  wiien  most  who  f&iied 
are  in  a  better  po&ition  to  avail  Lheinatlves 
of  it. 
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2.  Commercial  insurance  Is  aNailablc  at 
comparable  rates.  Tables  will  be  Included 
elsewhere  m  this  report  d-nnonstntlr.'g  the 
fact  that  rates  for  a  like  kind  and  amount 
of  commercial  Insurance  are  anything  but 
comparable.  In  all  instances,  the  net  cost  of 
commercial  insurance  is  considerably  higiicr 
than  the  net  cost  of  national  service  life  In- 
surance, even  when  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration's estimated  $5  per  ye.ir  adnilnl^tra- 
tlve  cost  Is  added  to  the  coet  of  NSl.I  In 
some  cases,  commercial  Insuranre  Is  over 
5(X)  percent  more  expensive  t!mn  NSl.I. 

V.    ESTIMATED    COST    OF    THE    PROPOSAL 

The  total  cost  of  this  proposal  tc  the  Gov- 
ernment would  depend  iipfn  the  number  of 
applications  received  and  the  nun^ber  of  pol- 
icies Issued  thereunder.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 16  million  veterans  who  would  be 
e.iiglble  to  apply  for  insurance.  If  1  million 
of  these  applied,  the  following  estimates 
have  been  put  forward  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration 

The  experience  of  the  Vetemns'  Admin- 
istration to  date  indicates  t.hat  InsurBnre 
issued  to  nondlsabled  veterans  under  the  na- 
tional service  life  In.'urance  program  is  self- 
supporting,  but  thkt  ln6uraiu:e  issued  to 
service-disabled  veterans  Is  not  The  loss  on 
the  latter  Insurance  has  averaged  about  $'tto 
per  policy  per  year.  The  Government  •will 
l>r  required  to  bear  this  fx^ers  cost  (rl.ilms 
above  Income  from  preml\in\.'=  i  on  service- 
disabled  veterans'  iM.'^urance  issued  under 
the  proposed  extension.  If,  out  ol  1  mi'.hon 
applicants  for  all  types  of  insurance  under 
the  proposal  about  1.600  policies  of  service- 
disabled  insurance  are  issued,  the  excess 
claim  cost  on  STich  insurance  w.Il  be  about 
$54,000  for  the  first  year,  $126  000  for  the 
second.  $144,000  for  each  of  the  next  3  years 

On  participating  i  dividend-paying)  In- 
surance Issued  under  the  pr.aposed  legisla- 
tion the  Government  would  be  required  to 
bear  the  excess  mortality  costs,  the  cosu  of 
waiver  of  premiums,  and  the  cost  of  the 
tot:^!  disability  benefits  arising  from  the  ptc- 
tra  hazards  of  military  service  If  1  mUHon 
applicatlon.s  are  receUed.  It  is  assumed  that 
725.000  policies  of  participating  Insurance 
will  be  Issued,  that  the  average  free  amount 
of  such  policies  will  be  $6^00.  and  that  2 
percent  of  future  claims  on  such  Insurance 
will  be  traceable  to  the  extra  haitards  of 
service.  On  these  as.'^umptlons,  the  exra 
hazard  cost  to  the  Government  would  be 
about  $75,000  for  the  first  year,  •175,000  for 
the  second,  and  $200,000  for  each  of  the 
next  3  years 

Only  a  small  fraction  of  th?  adminis- 
trative cosU  on  the  new  policies  would  be 
borne  by  the  Government — th,it  portion  of 
administrative  costs  occasioned  by  service- 
disabled  veterans'  policies  l-ssued  under  the 
proposal.  The  remainder  of  tlie  adminis- 
trative costs  will  be  borne  by  the  new  policy- 
holders themselves.  If  1.600  ser.  Ice-dls- 
abl?d  policies  were  Issued,  ticking  the  ad- 
ministrative cost  per  policy  to  be  abc.jt  $5 
per  year,  the  total  administrative  ccwt  to 
the  Government  occasioned  by  this  proposal 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $8,000  per 
year. 

The  following  table  demonstrates  the 
above  estimates: 
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These  cost  figures  are  based  on  estimates 
provided  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
According  to  that  source.  If  the  effective  date 
of  the  prorvosed  legislation  remains  at  Jan- 
u:u-y  1.  1962.  these  costs  will  t>e  somewhat 
higher.  The  figtires  given  are  predicated  up- 
on the  adoption  of  a  change  proposed  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration — that  the  effective 


date  of  the  bill  be  set  at  1  year  from  the 
date  of  enactment 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
number  of  applications  for  Insurance  under 
the  proposed  legislation  could  greatly  exceed 
the  1  million  assumed.  This  factor  would 
mean  that  the  above  cost  figures  would  be 
Increased  appreciably. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
q'josLion  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  856)   was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United  blates 
Code,  to  permit  the  conversion  or  ex- 
change of  policies  of  national  service 
life  insurance  to  a  new  modified  life 
plan,   and   for   other   purposes." 

Mr  KERR.  Mr,  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
uhich  the  bill  )*a.s  pas.sed 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  *.able  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments, request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appwint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflQcer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia.  Mr.  Kerr.  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Smatheks.  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Carlson  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


OF        NATIONAL 
PRESERVATION 


ESTABLISHMENT 
WILDERNESS 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  610,  S. 
174,  the  so-called  wilderness  bill,  and 
that  it  be  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The  bill 
will  be  .staled  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  174 »  to 
e'^tablish  a  national  wilderness  preser- 
vation system  for  the  permanent  good 
of  the  whole  people  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  amendments. 
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FOR  ADJOLTINMENT  UNTIL  TUES- 
DAY. SEPTEMBER  5.  I96I,  AT  9  A.M. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  whether  he  contemplates 
any  further  business  today  or  tomorrow 
and  what  the  schedule  will  be  for  the 
fullowing  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  so 
far  as  the  schedule  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  is  concerned,  we  have  just  "had  it." 
I  think  that  now  there  will  be  nothing 
but  speeches.  There  will  be  no  further 
proposed   legislation   to   consider    today. 

On  behalf  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  and  myself,  I  take  this 
means  to  conpratulatc  the  Senate  on  a 
week's  work  well  done.  Personally.  I 
did  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
finisli  by  tonight  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  was  scheduled.  I  had  an- 
ticipated that  there  would  have  been  a 
meeting  tomorrow,  and  would  have  bet 
on  it :  but  I  am  as  glad  as  anyone  else 
to  have  a  few  days  off  and  to  have  a  rest 
in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  its  busi- 
ness tonight,  the  Senate  adjourn  until 
9  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  next,  the  wilderness  bill  will  be 
before  the  Senate.  Its  consideration 
may  well  take  all  of  Tuesday  and  a  part, 
if  not  all.  of  Wednesday. 

On  Wednesday  morning  it  is  antici- 
pated that  a  group  of  Senators,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Pastore], 
will  engage  In  a  "round  robin"  on  the 
subject  of  residual  oil  imports. 

On  Wednesday,  following  the  conclu- 
sion of  action  on  the  wilderness  bill,  it 
is  hoped  to  take  up  the  bill  having  to  do 
with  the  establishment  of  a  Department 
of  Urban  Affairs  and  Housing.  The  con- 
sideration of  that  bill  may  well  go  into 
Thursday. 

On  Thursday  a  group  of  Senators,  led 
by  the  minority  leader,  the  distingul&hed 


Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen], 
will  engage  in  a  "round  robin"  having 
to  do  with  steel  prices,  or  something  to 
that  effect. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  action  on 
the  bill  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  next  item  for  considera- 
tion— and  this  really  is  quite  hopeful — 
'Will  be  the  impacted  areas  aid  bill,  the 
national  defense  education  bill.  I  hOF>e 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Mundt]  is  in  the 
Chamber,  so  that  he  may  have  reassur- 
ance about  the  impacted  areas  bill. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  happy  to  have 
the  information. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then  the  rest  of 
us  can  express  the  hope  that  there  will 
be  no  further  amendments  of  that  type 
to  other  bills. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  on  that 
particular  point? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVns.  The  Senator  speaks  of 
tlic  national  defense  education  bill. 
The  only  bill  which  the  committee  has 
reported  is  a  rather  comprehensive  bill 
with  extensive  amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  The  com- 
mittee has  not  reported  any  simple  ex- 
tension bill,  I  wondered  to  what  bill  the 
Senator  from  Montana  was  referring. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  see  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  in 
the  offing.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  biU 
to  be  considered  will  be  a  bill  reported 
by  the  committee 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  what  bothers  me  about 
that  statement  is  that  a  day  or  two  ago, 
when  the  question  was  raised,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  GoldwaterI 
stated  that  he  would  propose  a  number 
of  amendments  to  the  national  defense 
education  bill.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  iMr.  Javits]  and  I  know  about 
them.  They  are  controversial  amend- 
ments. The  consideration  of  that  bill 
could  easily  take  a  week.  If  it  is  desired 
to  have  a  simple  bill  for  the  extension  of 
impacted  areas  legislation,  we  shall  have 
to  get  one  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  see  the 
chainnan  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse],  who  has 
left  the  Chamber  temporarily.  All  I  can 
go  by  is  what  is  on  the  calendar.  I  shall 
discuss  the  proposal  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Montana  will  substitute  "an"  for  "the", 
that  will  take  care  of  it.  That  will  then 
mean  that  the  Senate  will  consider  an 
impacted  areas  bill  for  the  extension  of 
the  present  law. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  will  take  us 
to  Thursday. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  agree  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  said. 
Both  bills  are  meritorious.    The  Senate 
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has  expressed  itself  favorably  on  both 
of  them.  However,  the  impacted  areas 
bill  has  the  element  of  urgency.  I  hope 
it  may  be  passed  on  its  own  merits  and 
be  sent  on  its  way.  Then  we  can  put 
the  national  defense  education  bill  on 
its  own  feet  and  get  it  on  its  way. 

Then  I  hope  we  may  have  the  helpful 
support  of  the  majority  leader,  if  neces- 
sary, to  lay  on  the  table  temporarily 
some  bill  which  might  come  along  to 
delay  the  passage  of  that  bill  or  forestall 
the  passage  of  the  impacted  areas  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  be 
given  every  consideration. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore he  leaves  the  subject,  will  the  ma- 
jority leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  absolutely 
opposed  to  the  procedure  outlined  for 
dealing  with  the  education  bills.  The 
Senate  has  passed  a  good  education  bill. 
It  includes  the  other  items  about  which 
we  are  talking.  I  think  we  ought  to 
remain  in  exactly  that  posture. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  was  what  I 
understood  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  to  be. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  I  heard  mention  made  of  a 
round  robin  on  residual  oil  imports. 
Could  I  be  enlightened  as  to  the  purpose 
of  the  so-called  round  robin? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  will  find  out  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  when  a  number  of  Senators 
from  New  England  will  take  the  floor  to 
make  their  views  known  to  other  Sena- 
tors and  to  their  constituents.  On 
Thursday  morning  there  will  be  a  round 
robin  on  steel  prices. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Presumably  the 
Senators  from  New  England  will  plead 
for  a  scrapping  of  the  quota  system, 
which  has  partially  held  in  check  the 
residual  oil  from  Venezuela  and  other 
areas.  The  dumping  of  this  product  at 
almost  any  price  has  injured  competitive 
fuels,  such  as  coal  mined  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  many  other  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  what  Sen- 
ators will  speak  about  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  know;  but  a  num- 
ber of  Senators,  including  my  vigilant 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd],  are  opposed 
to  that  damaging  proposal.  Senators 
from  New  England  apparently  want  re- 
sidual oil  to  be  dumped  into  the  United 
States  so  as  to  deprive  our  hard-pressed 
coal  producers  of  their  markets. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  join  forces 
in  opposition  to  the  Senators  from  New 
England. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  shall  do  so  in 
a  vigorous  manner,  as  we  have  done  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  However,  I  point 
out  that  if  Senators  wish  to  get  away 
this  year  before  Thanksgiving,  they  will 
have  to  get  down  to  business  and  per- 
haps cut  down  a  little  on  "round  robins." 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  we  hav^-  too 
many  round  robins,  there  will  not  be 
any  robins  around. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  know  pbout 
the  effort  on  the  part  of  any  other  Sen- 
ators, but  I  am  certain  both  Senators 
from  Florida  will  wi.sh  to  join  in  -such 
an  expression,  because  Florida  is  Wholly 
dependent  upon  residual  fuel  oil.  We 
cannot  get  coal  delivered  at  any  reason- 
able freight  rate  at  all.  That  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  producers  of  coal.  How- 
ever. Florida  is  a  large,  growing  State. 
There  is  a  great  demand  for  power  and 
all  other  things  which  require  the  use 
of  fuel.  Our  residual  oil  supplies  have 
been  cut  off.  in  large  measure,  by  the 
quota  system.  We  are  again.st  that  sys- 
tem and  want  to  have  it  terminated  in 
any  way  we  can. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  our  friends 
from  the  coal  area.  They  cannot  bring 
the  coal  to  us  in  bushel  baskets.  The 
freight  rates  are  so  high  that  the  coal 
producers  cannot  ship  coal  to  u.s. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  if 
I  may  continue  with  the  schedule,  on 
Friday.  September  8.  the  Mexican  labor 
bill  will  be  considered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  there  be  a 
round  robin  on  that  bill?  I  heard  there 
was  to  be  one. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  schedule  is, 
of  course,  very  tentative.  I  feel  quite 
certain  we  will  not  have  the  luck  next 
week  that  we  had  this  week. 

Also,  on  Friday,  September  8.  election 
law  changes  on  a  national  scale,  as  pro- 
vided in  a  measure  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cann-o.n]  ;  and 
District  of  Columbia  election  law  pro- 
posals, as  contained  in  a  mea.'^ure  intro- 
duced by  the  other  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible  ). 

On  Saturday,  September  9,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  get  to  the 
proposed  change  in  rule  XXII. 

The  appropriation  bills  are  still  to  be 
forthcoming  before  then. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  give  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
some  comfort:  The  purple  martins  have 
gone,  but  the  hegira  of  the  robins  will 
not  take  place  for  a  little  while;  they 
will  still  be  around.     [ Laughter.! 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  what 
will  be  the  pending  busines.s  next  Tues- 
day morning? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
wilderness  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  When  is  Calendar 
No.  557,  House  bill  2244,  to  be  considered? 
It  is  the  tax  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Some  time  next 
week.  I  hope. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Stanley  Surrey,  Assistant  Secretajy  of 
the  Treasury,  opposing  House  bill  2244. 
The  letter  is  not  included  in  the  Finance 
Committee  report,  and  I  believe  the  let- 
ter should  be  made  available  in  the  body 
of  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JrLT    12.    1961. 
Hoii     Harry   F    Byrd. 

Chunman.   Senate   Finance   Committee.    US 
Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  This  Is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  this  Depart- 
ment on  H.R  2244.  a  bill  Relating  to  the 
deduction  for  Income  tax  purposes  of  con- 
tributions to  charitable  organizations  whose 
sole  purpose  is  making  distributions  tu  other 
charitable  organizations,  contributicms  to 
which  by  individuals  are  deductible  wlthm 
the  30-percent  limitation  ol  adjusted  gross 
income." 

The  income  tax  law  has  long  allowed  a  de- 
duction, subject  to  limitations,  for  contribu- 
tions made  to  educational,  charitable,  reli- 
gious, and  other  similar  organizations.  In 
1952  the  general  limit  of  the  deduction  in 
the  case  of  individuals  was  raised  from  15 
percent  to  tlie  present  20  percent  of  an  in- 
dividual's adjusted  gross  income. 

In  1954  Congress  provided  in  section  170 
(b)(1)(A)  for  the  allowance,  in  the  case  of 
contributions  made  directly  to  churches, 
educational  organizations,  or  hospitals,  of  a 
deduction  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  10 
percent  of  an  individual's  adjusted  gross  in- 
come. Such  10  percent  was  to  be  iii  addi- 
tion to  the  20  percent  allowed  generally  in 
the  case  of  charitable  contributions,  with 
the  consequence  that  a  total  deduction  of 
30  percent  was  made  possible  The  purpose 
for  allowing  the  additional  10  percent  was  to 
encourage  gifts  that  would,  by  being  made 
directly  to  certain  designated  types  of  chan- 
ties that  had  sustained  rising  costs  and  a 
relatively  low  rate  of  return  on  endowment 
funds,  immediately  t>enefit  such  organiza- 
tions to  the  extent  of  the  full  value  ol  the 
contributed  property. 

H.R  2244  would  extend  the  additional  10 
percent  deduction  allowed  under  section 
170(b)(1)(A)  to  contributions  made  to  an 
organization  exempt  from  tax  under  section 
501  which  is  organized  and  operated  ex- 
clusively for  the  purpose  of  distributing  its 
net  earnings  for  each  taxable  year  to 
churches,  educational  organizations,  and 
hospitals  described  in  section  170(b)  iImAi 
and  which,  if  it  may  distribute  any  portion 
of  the  principal,  may  make  such  distribution 
only  to  one  or  more  of  such  organizations. 
The  allowance  of  the  additional  10  percent 
deduction  would  thus  be  extended  to  in- 
clude contributions  to  a  conduit  organiza- 
tion which  in  turn  makes  distributions  sole- 
ly to  churches,  educational  organizations, 
and  hospitals. 

The  only  distribution  which  a  conduit  or- 
ganization is  required  to  make  under  H  R. 
2244  Is  of  its  annual  net  earnings  There  is 
no  necessity  for  a  current  gift  of  principal. 
Accordingly,  in  the  alisence  of  a  discretion- 
ary gift  of  principal,  the  immediate  benefit 
to  the  organizations  pre.sently  described  in 
section  170(b)(1)(A)  would  be  only  in  the 
amount,  if  any,  of  the  current  earnings  de- 
rived from  the  gift  Since  such  a  gift  would 
not  Immediately  benefit  churches,  educa- 
tional organizations,  and  hospitals,  to  the 
extent  of  the  full  value  of  the  contributed 
property,  the  allowance  of  the  additional  10 
percent  deduction  for  such  a  gift  would  not 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  section  170(b) 
(1)(A)  was  originally  enacted  The  Senate 
report  to  the  1954  Code  emphasized  that 
contributions  in  order  to  qualify  for  such 
additional  deduction  had  to  be  'paid  to  the 
organization  and  not  for  the  use  of  the  or- 
ganization." To  be  brief,  the  effect  of  H  R 
2244  in  many  situations  would  be  to  increase 
the  general  20  percent  limit  on  charitable 
contributions  to  30  percent. 
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Viewed  In  another  way,  a  gift  to  a  con- 
duit organization  permit*  the  donor  In  many 
circumstances  to  maintain  control  over  the 
contributed  property  said,  in  efTect.  to  make 
a  gift  of  only  part  of  the  value  of  the  con- 
tributed property  For  example,  In  the  case 
of  stock  in  family  corporations,  the  mainte- 
nance as  a  practical  matter  by  the  donor 
of  voting  right*  is  of  great  value.  It  would 
in  .«uch  cLrcumstancea,  therefore,  not  be 
con.=-l8tent  with  the  purpose  of  section 
170(b)(1)(A)  to  allow  a  deduction  for  the 
full  value  of  the   gift. 

If  legislation  to  extend  the  additional  10 
percent  deduction  to  conduit  organizations 
were  to  be  enacted  it  would  seem  loeical  that 
since  the  full  contribution  to  the  churcries, 
educational  organizations,  and  hospitals,  the 
intended  benenclarles  of  section  I70(bi(l) 
(A).  IB  in  effect  deferred  a*  long  as  the  con- 
duit organization  holda  the  property,  the 
10  i>ercent  additional  deduction  for  gifts 
that  produce  immediate  benefit  to  such  or- 
ganizations should  also  be  deferred  until  the 
gift  of  the  contributed  jiroperty  to  such  or- 
ganizatlona  is  completed  If  such  deferral 
of  the  10  percent  deduction  were  not  pro- 
vided for,  as  Is  the  case  with  H  R  2244,  the 
effect  In  many  siluailons  might  well  be  to 
discourage  immediate  gifts  to  churches,  ed- 
ucational organizations,  and  hospitals,  since, 
other  things  being  equal,  gifts  would  be 
made  In  a  deferred  manner  thnrugh  conduit 
organizations  rather  than  directly  The 
donor,  even  thcvigh  making  a  deferred  gift. 
would  be  able  to  retain  substantial  practical 
control  over  the  contributed  property  and 
yet  would  receive  a  current  deduction  for 
the  full  value  of  such  property 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  Treasury 
Department  opposes  the  enactment  of  H.R 
2244 

The  Bvireau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  the 
TYeasury  Department  that  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  the  admlnlrtra- 
tion's  program  to  the  presentation  of  this 
report 

Sincerely    yours, 

STANLrY  S     PfRREY 

Afsi!'tant  Secretary 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.     Mr.    President.   I 

believe  it  is  well  understood  that  there 
will  be  no  more  votes  tonight.  Some 
Senators  wish  to  submit  statements  or 
other  matters  for  the  Record. 


LABOR  DAY 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  now, 
more  than  ever  before,  we  have  cause  to 
give  thanks  to  an  American  tradition  of 
hard  work  and  the  dignity  of  labor.  We 
enjoy  the  world's  highest  standard  of 
living.  We  boast  the  highest  levels  of 
productivity.  Indeed,  we  are  a  model 
to  all  nations  of  the  benefit  of  labor,  and 
most  significantly,  the  benefit  of  labor 
in  a  free  and  individual  society. 

Thus,  it  is  entirely  fitting  that  we 
survey  the  achievements  and  reckon  the 
gains  of  labor  on  a  special  day — fittingly 
known  as  Labor  Day.  It  is  set  aside  to 
commemorate  the  successful  toil  of 
American  men  and  women  in  the  cause 
of  procress  and  freedom. 

As  Samuel  Oompcrs  pointed  out  some 
50  years  ago: 

Labor  Day  differs  In  every  essential  from 
the  other  holidays  of  the  year  In  any  coun- 
try. All  other  holidays  are  In  a  more  or 
less  degree  connected  with  conflicts  and  bat- 
tie*  of  man's  prowess  over  man.  of  strife  and 
discord  achieved  by  one  nation  over  another. 
Labor  Day  Is  devoted  to  no  man.  living  or 
dead;  to  no  sect,  race,  or  nation. 


Celebration  of  the  first  Labor  Day  took 
place  on  Sept€ml)er  5,  back  in  1882. 
Members  from  the  nascent  labor  unions 
of  New  York  and  places  nearby  marched 
along  Broadway  to  publicly  show  the 
strength  and  esprit  de  corps  of  their 
ranks.  The  idea  had  originated  with 
Peter  J.  McGuire,  a  leader  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Cari>enters  k  Joiners  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  It  was  his  recommenda- 
tion, at  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Labor 
Union  of  New  York,  that  a  day  each  year 
be  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  honormg 
those  who  from  rude  nature  delved  and 
carved  all  the  grandeur  we  behold. 

The  oay  first  won  legal  recognition 
in  major  eastern  cities  through  city  or- 
dinances, but  the  first  State  law  was 
pa.ssed  quite  distant  from  the  origin  of 
the  holiday.  It  w  as  Orepon  that  led  the 
parade  of  States  by  a  legislative  act  in 
1887.  Other  Stales  followed,  and  by 
1923,  when  Wyoming  passed  its  Labor 
Day  law,  the  holiday  became  nation- 
wide. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  parallel- 
mg  the  gradual  acceptance  of  a  Labor 
Day  was  the  growth  of  the  labor  move- 
ment in  the  United  States.  Through  the 
united  efforts  of  working  men  and 
women,  labor  evolved  from  an  unorgan- 
ized and  helpless  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation to  become  part  of  our  economic, 
social,  and  political  historj'.  Labor  has 
taken  its  place  with  management  and 
is  now  an  intrpral  part  of  our  American 
way  cf  life.  From  a  trade-union  mem- 
bership of  about  200,000 — scarcely  2>2 
percent  of  all  nonagricultural  workers — 
in  the  1880's.  today  there  are  over  17 
million  members  in  labor  organizations — 
approximately  25  percent  of  the  labor 
force.  The  path  of  the  movement  was 
not  smooth,  but  labor  today  has  emerged 
as  a  partner  in  American  industry,  and 
a  vital  contributor  to  the  social  ad- 
vancement of  our  Nation. 

The  strength  of  the  labor  movement 
has  gained  much  for  the  American 
worker,  not  only  in  wages  and  hours, 
but  in  all  phases  of  working  conditions. 
Manufacturing  wages,  for  example,  in- 
creased from  an  average  of  19  cents  an 
hour  back  in  1890  to  $2  29  an  hour  in 
1960.  An  average  income  of  worker 
families,  most  of  them  union  families, 
is  over  $6,000  a  year.  They  are  not  in- 
frequently suburban  homeowners.  They 
have  money  in  the  bank,  own  life  in- 
surance policies,  and  many  are  even 
stockholders  in  otir  corporations.  The 
spending  power  engendered  by  an  in- 
creased money  supply  has  created  a 
larger  demand  for  goods  and  services. 
It  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  America's  industrial  might 
and  has  helped  maintain  the  economy 
in  time  of  business  lags. 

The  8-hour  day  and  the  5-day  week 
are  al;^  the  outcome  of  labor's  effort  and 
promotion.  The  drive  for  shorter  hours 
has  resulted  in  a  23-hour  decrease  in 
the  workweek — from  63  hours  in  the 
1880's  to  the  pre.'^ent  limit  of  40  hours. 
Labor's  concern  for  better  working 
conditions  has  been  instrumental  in  ef- 
fecting a  vast  change  in  methods  of  in- 


dustrial production.  The  plants  and 
factories  of  today  are  a  far  cry  from  the 
poorly  lighted,  unventilated  places  lack- 
ing safeguards  against  accidents  and 
proper  sanitary  conditions  that  were 
prevalent  in  the  early  days  of  labor  fed- 
eration The  success  of  labor's  aim  for 
the  physical  and  economic  well-being  of 
workers  has  paid  off  not  only  in  benefits 
to  them,  but  also  to  the  employer  and 
tlie  national  economy  through  increased 
efficiency  and  production. 

In  the  areas  of  development  of  better 
education,  elimination  of  child  labor,  pro- 
tection of  workmgwomen.  and  aid  to  the 
injured,  labor  pioneered  and  championed 
measures  for  legislative  action.  Com- 
pulsory school  attendance  laws,  child  la- 
bor laws,  fair  labor  standards  law,  and 
workmen's  compensation  laws  are  on  the 
.statute  books  today  largely  influenced  by 
labor's  pressure.  Labor  support  has  been 
instrumental  in  the  acceptance  of  unem- 
ployment compensation,  increase  and  ex- 
tension of  minimum  wages,  social  se- 
curity benefits,  safety  regulations,  decent 
housing,  school  construction,  and  fair 
emploj-ment  practices.  Surely  the  bene- 
fits of  these  laws  to  the  people  cannot 
be  measured  in  terms  of  only  financial 
gain.  The  sense  of  security  and  feeling 
of  assurance  engendered  by  such  legis- 
lation are  priceless  contributions  to  bol- 
stering and  preserving  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  mankind. 

Because  of  its  contributions  and  be- 
cause it  is  a  reflection  of  the  best  of  a 
free  way  of  life,  the  American  work- 
ing force  has  been  a  strong  defense 
against  the  spread  of  communism.  The 
high  standards  of  living  achieved  by  la- 
bor and  the  belief  in  the  American  sys- 
tem of  government  are  barriers  against 
any  Communist  teachings  or  dictatorial 
governments.  The  loyalty  and  courage 
of  labor  strengthen  the  whole  Nation. 
Cooperation  has  been  particularly  notice- 
able in  time  of  crisis,  and.  in  light  of  the 
ominous  world  we  face  today,  we  can 
feel  secure  in  that  knowledge.  In  retro- 
spect, we  can  Icxjk  with  pride  to  the  ex- 
ample of  World  War  n  when,  faced  with 
conQuest.  men  and  women  rallied  to  the 
cause.  Production  during  the  war  years 
more  than  quadrupled,  without  which 
our  Nation  could  not  have  claimed  vic- 
tory. Not  only  has  American  labor 
played  a  key  role  in  the  economic  and 
social  growth  of  our  countrj'  but  has  been 
a  vital  factor  in  maintaining  freedom's 
stand. 


EXPANSION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
COMMUNITY  FACILITIES  FOR 
HEALTH  CARE  OP  AGED  AND 
OTHER    PERSONS 

Mr.  HL"rMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier today  the  Senate  passed  Calendar 
828,  House  bill  4998,  known  as  the  Com- 
munity Health  Services  and  Facilities 
Act  of  1961.  It  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare by  Its  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  1  Mr.  Hill]. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill.  H.R.  4998.  is 
of  vital  impjortance;  and  now  that  both 
Houses  have  acted,  and  there  are  only 
minor  differences.  I  hope  that  either  they 
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can  be  reconciled  quickly  in  conference 
or  that  the  House  will  accept  the  minor 
Senate  amendments. 

I  have  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  a 
telegram  urging  that  in  light  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  two  Houses  and  the  possi- 
bility that  this  legislation  will  be  on  the 
President's  desk  early  next  week,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  which  has  responsibility  over 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  prepare  a  sup- 
plemental budget,  so  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered at  this  session. 

I  believe  it  imperative  to  obtain  action 
now  through  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  two  Houses,  so  as  to  ener- 
gize and  expedite  action  on  this  bill. 

One  provision  of  the  bill — it  was  listed 
on  page  3  of  the  report,  in  item  No.  6 — 
would  increase  the  annual  appropriation 
ceiling  for  hospital  research  grants  from 
$1,200,000  to  $10  million,  and  extend 
the  program  to  medical  facilities  other 
than  hospitals,  and  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  grants  for  the  construction  and 
equipping  of  experimental  or  demonstra- 
tion hospitals  and  other  medical  facil- 
ities. This  is  of  vital  importance.  In  the 
Mayo  Clinic,  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  there 
has  been  considerable  experimentation 
in  terms  of  hosoital  construction.  Al- 
ready the  Mayo  Clinic  has  been  able  to 
demonstrate,  through  experimental  pilot 
projects,  a  considerable  saving  in  hos- 
pital costs  for  what  we  call  the  chroni- 
cally ill.  The  Mayo  Clinic  has  prepared 
additional  plans  for  further  experimen- 
tation and  research  in  hospital  construc- 
tion that  will  relate  to  the  vast  number 
of  patients  who  come  to  hospitals  for 
what  might  be  called  emergency  treat- 
ment or  for  surgical  and  hospital  treat- 
ment of  normal  duration.  This  proposed 
legislation  provides  authority  for  the  ex- 
panded research  in  hospital  construction 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  Mayo  Clinic  doctors,  the  manager 
of  the  Mayo  Clinic,  and  those  who  are 
technicians  and  experts  in  the  field  of 
hospital  management  and  construction 
have  prepared  a  very  extensive  plan  for 
additional  research  in  hospital  facilities, 
the  management  of  hospitals,  and  hos- 
pital construction;  and  if  it  works  out 
as  they  expect  it  will,  it  will  sharply 
reduce  the  costs  of  hospital  care. 

This  legislation,  with  the  amount  of 
money  provided  ranging  up  to  $10  mil- 
lion, might  well  save  the  people  of  the 
United  States  hundreds  of  dollars  indi- 
vidually in  their   hospital  costs. 

Therefore,  I  hope  action  will  be  taken 
by  the  executive  branch  to  implement 
this  particular  section,  as  well  as  the 
other  sections  of  the  bill,  which  is  called 
the  Community  Health  Services  and 
Facilities  Act. 

I  did  not  wish  to  take  time  to  speak  on 
this  subject  earlier  today,  when  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  IMr.  Hill]  was 
discussing  this  measure  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  LMr.  Mansfield].  But  at 
that  time  the  majority  leader  asked  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
who  answered  the  question  in  a  manner 
which  clearly  indicated  and  declared 
that  this  legislation  contains  the  means 


of  affording  and  providing  hospital  con- 
struction research  grants.  I  am  hopeful 
that  there  will  be  no  delay  whatsoever. 

For  purposes  of  this  Record,  which  I 
trust  will  be  examined  very  carefully  by 
the  executive  agencies.  I  wish  to  say  "that 
any  delay  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch  would  '^ost  the  users  of  hospitals, 
those  who  require  hospital  care,  millions 
of  dollars  of  additional  expense,  unless 
this  research  program   i.s  implemented. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  on  this  item, 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
as  it  came  to  us  from  the  Hou.se,  con- 
tained an  appropriation  in  the  amount  of 
$10  million  to  provide  for  this  type  Of  re- 
search— namely,  hospital  construction 
research.  However,  it  wa,s  the  feeling  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
that  the  authorization  lanauatfe  was  not 
sufficiently  clear  to  accommodate  that 
appropriation. 

Therefore,  rather  than  have  a  point  of 
order  raised  or  have  any  trouble  in  con- 
nection with  the  appropriations  and  the 
expenditure  of  such  appropriations  later 
on.  this  item  has  been  fully  clarified  now 
by  the  legislation  pas.sed  today  in  Hou.se 
bill  4998.  There  is  no  doubt  whatsoever, 
therefore,  that  under  the  terms  at  this 
legislation,  whereby  we  authorize  for  a 
period  of  5  years  a  new  program  of  up 
to  $10  million  annually  of  special  project 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions for  studies,  experiments,  and  dem- 
onstrations of  new  or  improved  methods 
of  providing  health  services  outside  hos- 
pitals, primarily  for  chronically  i|ll  or 
aged  persons,  and  in  that  item  increase 
the  appropriation  ceiling  for  hospital  re- 
search grants  from  $12  million  to  $10 
million,  and  extend  the  program  to  medi- 
cal facilities  other  than  hospitals,  and 
authorize  appropriations  for  graiits  for 
the  construction  and  equipping  of  experi- 
mental or  demonstration  hospitals  and 
other  medical  care  facilities,  that  lan- 
guage provides  all  the  authority  that  is 
required. 

I  make  these  remarks  now  because  of 
my  personal  interest  in  this  matter  as  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Minnesota  I 
have  worked  with  my  colleague  iMr. 
McCarthy  I  for  many  weeks  and  months 
on  this  particular  matter;  and  we  Ihave 
worked  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
doctors,  the  specialists,  and  the  techni- 
cians from  the  Mayo  Clinic,  at  Rocli^ster, 
Minn. 

I  remind  the  Senator  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  health  message,  recom- 
mended the  very  provision  I  have  referred 
to  on  hospital  construction  research, 
grants  for  research  into  improvements 
in  hospital  construction  and  liospital 
care,  with  the  objective  in  mind  of  im- 
proving hospital  management  and  there- 
by cutting  down  on  hospital  costs. 

II 

COMMUNISM-CAPITALISM  COOPER- 
ATION—ADDRESS BY  RAYMOND 
W.  MILLER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  most 
thoughtful  addre.ss  delivered  by  Ray- 
mond  W.   Miller   before   the  Aiueiican 


Institute  of  Cooperation  in  St,  Paul. 
Minn  ,  on  August  23.  1961.  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Miller  is  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
author,  lecturer,  and  student  of  govern- 
ment. In  his  speech  Mr  Miller  notes  the 
important  role  which  cooperatives  play 
in  a  free  society,  i  congratulate  Mr 
Miller  on  his  excellent  address. 

Mr.  Miller,  by  the  way.  is  a  visitinp  lec- 
turer at  the  Harvard  University  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  Administration, 
and  one  of  the  leading  authorities  in 
the  world  on  the  subject  of  cooperatives. 
I  also  invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Miller  is  the 
author  of  a  book  entitled  "Can  Capital- 
ism Compete'^"  He  is  very  well  equipped, 
by  experience,  training,  and  intellect,  to 
give  us  some  sound  advice  on  the  role 
of  cooperatives  in  the  American  eco- 
nomic society. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Communism -Capitalism -Cooperation 

(Address  delivered  by  Raymond  W    Miller  at 

the  34th  annual  meeting  of  the  American 

Institute    of    Cooperation,    University    of 

Minnesota.    St,    Paul,    Minn  ,    August    23. 

1961) 

Communism  ■  is.  of  course,  not  something 
new.  It  was  founded  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago  on  theories  advanced  by  Karl 
Marx 

Karl  Marx  was  a  German  philosopher  and 
Socialist.  He  lived  from  1818  to  1883  and 
was  roughly  a  contemporary  of  Abraham 
Lincoln, 

Lincoln  and  Marx  had  one  thing  in  com- 
mon. They  were  both  opposed  to  suffering — 
intensely  interested  in  improving  the  lot  of 
the  poor— and  in  righting  what  they  felt 
was  wrong. 

Lincoln  was  concerned  by  tlie  distress  of 
the  lowly  in  the  factories  In  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  He  cringed  at  the  poverty 
of  the  farm  communities  from  which  he  had 
sprung.  He  hated  with  a  holy  hatred  any 
hereditary  wealth  which  tended  to  make  the 
rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  He  felt  tliat 
democracy  Itself  could  never  survive  unless 
It  was  possible  for  Individuals  In  all  levels 
of  society  to  have  an  opportunity  for  success. 

One  of  Lincoln's  great  contrlbvuions  to 
the  people  of  America  was  his  developing 
and  supporting  of  the  idea  of  the  land-grant 
college. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act  In 
1861  — 100  years  ago  this  year — by  which  the 
land-grant  college  became  an  integral  part 
of  American  education,  It  was  considered 
nonacademic  for  anyone  to  gain  a  college 
education  geared  toward  making  himself  a 
more  skilled  workman,  a  better  craftsman, 
or  a  better  farmer. 

Higher  education,  from  the  days  of  Plato, 
had  been  keyed  to  educating  the  elite,  a  rel- 
atively few  men — and  not  many  women — in 
the  basic  fields  of  restricted  sciences  and  let- 
ters. The  universities  were  more  or  less  re- 
stricted to  people  who  were  to  enter  law. 
medicine,  teaching,  or  the  clergy.  But  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  felt  that  everyone  who  wanted 
to  learn  and  who  had  the'  ability  to  learn 
was  entitled  to  seek  a  college  education. 

Lincoln  wanted  all  men  Ui  have  a  richer 
and  a  fuller  life.  He  envisioned  mans  dis- 
coveries, the  shop  machine  and  the  plow,  as 


'  Communism  as  used  In  this  presentation 
means  present-day  Slno-Sovlet  Imperialism 
of  both  the  Asian  and  European  brands  and 
not  the  historic  New  Testament  or  present- 
day  (In  some  areas)  nonviolent  attempts  to 
form  nonproprietary  communities. 
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the  servants  of  all  the  people  and  not  merely 
as  a  more  efflcieni  means  of  filling  granaries 
and  the  banks  of  the  few  who.  from  the 
beginning  of  history,  had  always  managed  to 
maneuver  and  control  the  mass  of  the  people 
for    their    own    benefit. 

But  Lincoln  was  not  able  to  do  all  that  he 
wanted  to  do  In  this  direction.  He  was  busy 
with  the  war.  for  one  thing 
after  the  end  of  llie  war.  he 
<tssassln's    bullet. 

America  and  the  world  lost  the  benefit  of 
the  ideas  which  he  might  have  developed  — 
and  the  things  he  might  have  d(jne — to  raise 
the  living  standards  of  people  everywhere, 
lud  he  lived 

And  no  leader  Cctme  f'trtli  in  North  Anierica 
to  take  up  the  load  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  carried  until  his  untimely  death 

But  the  torch  of  revolution  toward  a 
changed  world  traveled  across  the  Atlantic  to 
Europe,  and  was  picked  up  by  Karl  Marx  and 
his  disciples  whose  ultimate  goal  for  reliev- 
ing humisn  sufTering  was  pcrh.ips  the  .«;Ame  .is 
Abraham  Lincoln*  had  been,  but  whose 
phllos<jphy  of  how  to  attain  that  goal  was 
quite  different 

Here,  very  briefly,  are  three  basic  points  of 
Karl  Marx's  doctrine       He  believed 

1.  That  labtjr  is  the  sole  creat')r  of  wealth 
Research,  risk  taking  management,  invest- 
ment capital  play  no  fruitful  part, 

2  That  the  capitalist  cla.««  enriches  itself 
by  withholding  from  labor  a  part  of  its  right- 
ful share;  and 

3  TTiat  all  means  of  production—lands, 
factories,  transportation  facilities — should  be 
owned  by  the  state  .md  operated  for  tlie 
benefit  of  the  state 

THE    COMMU.NlST    MANIKESTO 

Ir;  1847  Karl  M.nrx.  together  with  his  friend 
Frledench  Engels.  prepared  a  document 
called  the  Communist  manifesto. 

A  manifesto  is  a  statemei.t  of  policy  issued 
hy  an  organization  or  party 

The  Communist  manifesto  was  put  ti>- 
gpther  fvs  the  party  platform  of  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Communist  League 

It  Is  generally  thought  that  this  document 
was  drafted  largely  by  Engels  It  is  signed 
by  both  men,  but  Engels  gives  Marx  full 
credit  for  the  Ideits  expressed  m  it  In  the 
preface  to  the  English  translation,  Engels 
•vvrltes 

I  consider  myself  bound  tu  state  that  the 
fundamental  proposition  which  forms  the 
nucleus  of  the  manifesto  belongs  to  Marx   ' 

The  gist  of  the  proposition-  to  quote  En- 
gels—is  "that  the  whole  history  of  man- 
kind has  been  a  history  of  class  struggles, 
contests  between  exploiting  and  exploited, 
ruling  and  oppressed  classes,  that  the  his- 
tory of  these  class  struggles  forms  a  series 
of  evolution  In  which,  nowadays,  a  stage 
has  been  reached  where  the  exploited  and 
oppre.ssed  class— the  proletariat— cannot  at- 
tain its  emancipation  from  the  sway  of  the 
exploiting  and  ruling  class — the  bour- 
geoise — without,  at  the  same  time,  and  once 
for  all,  emancipating  society  at  large  from 
all  exploitation,  oppression,  class  distinc- 
tions and  class  struggles  " 

The  Communist  manifesto  •  runs  27  book- 
size  printed  pages 

I  wont  embarrass  anyone  by  asking  for  a 
show  of  hands  as  to  how  many  of  you  people 
have  read  this  paper. 

But  It  Is  something  which  I  feel  that 
every  intelligent  American  should  read.  If 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  see  what  kind 
of  thinking  is  back  of  the  Idea  of  com- 
munism— and  what  kind  of  appeal  It  took 
to  set  the  whole  Idea  of  communism  Into 
motion. 


Peuer.  Lewis  S.,  editor.  "Basic  Writings 
on  Politics  and  Philosophy,"  Doubleday 
Anchor.  pap>er  edition,  New  York,  196B. 


The  word  '  capitalism  as  it  is  widely 
used — and  misused— today  was  probably 
unheard  of  until  the  time  of  Marx. 

He  looked  upon  the  accumulation  of  cap- 
ital as  really  the  work  of  the  devils  of  hell 
upon  earth 

He  saw  the  results  of  the  industrial  rev- 
olution He  saw  men  being  ground  into 
.nere  cogs  in  the  wheels  of  i  ew  and  mighty 
industry. 

He  saw  the  hovels  for  those  people  who 
came  in  from  the  open  spaces  in  the  coun- 
try to  get  work  in  the  cities. 

He  saw  workmen  becoming  mere  animals, 
sleeping  in  dark  dreary  places— with  food 
of  the  lowest  type  -and  with  wages  so  small 
that  they  could  aspire  to  nothing  more  than 
bare  existence,  while  the  profits  of  Industry 
went  to  the  feudal  lords,  the  barons,  and 
the  capitalists  of  Europe 

Karl  Marx  hated  what  he  saw — and  he 
hated  his  Interpretation  of  what  he  saw. 

He  lashed  out  at  the  situation  He 
w.mted  above  all  else  to  correct  it 

He  approached  the  problem  without  a 
sustaining  faith  In  God.  and  apparently 
without  a  belief  in  the  worth  and  dignity  of 
the  Indn  idual 

Unlike  Abraham  Lincoln.  Karl  Marx  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  person  who  had  no 
real  love  in  his  heart  for  iiis  fellow  man 
He  wanted  to  help  people  in  the  lield  of 
material  things  but  he  appears  to  have  been 
a  person  who  never  particularly  loved  those 
he  felt   he  might   be   able   to  help 

It  is  significant  that  through  the  years 
Lincoln  has  grown  steadily  and  increasingly 
in  worldwide  affection  and  esteem,  while 
Marx  as  a  person   has  not 

Marx  died  a  lonely,  sad  frustrated  indi- 
vidual—a  broken-hearted  wretch  who  had 
very  few  friends 

But,  what  we  must  never  forget  is  that, 
through  his  theories  which- -with  the  help 
of  Engels — he  put  down  on  paper  and  put 
into  Circulation,  he  sowed  the  seeds  of  the 
larpest  mass  movement  ever  to  hit  the  earth 

Back  there  In  tlie  middle  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, Karl  Marx  doubtless  had  great  hopes 
for  the  success  of  his  philosophy — but  he 
never  could  have  dreamed  that  by  the  year 
1^61  there  would  be  more  under  the  con- 
trol of  his  doctrine — as  explained  and  in- 
terpreted by  his  disciples — than  the  total 
number  of  Christians.  Jews,  and  Moslems  m 
the  world     Think  of  it. 

In  addition  to  attracting  followers  down 
through  the  years,  Marxism  has  gained  a 
number    of    new    characteristics 

For  instance.  I  doubt  very  much  if  Karl 
Marx  ever  thought  he  was  setting  out  to 
draw  up  a  blueprint  for  a  police  state,  a 
slave  state    or  a   ruthless  dictatorship 

But  the  point  for  us  to  remember  Is  that 
the  basic  appeal  of  commvinism  is  stronger 
today  than  it  has  ever  been  The  basic  ap- 
peal to  the  people  Is  this 

"You  have  been  exploited  You  have  been 
cheated  You  have  been  ground  down 
The  capitalists  and  the  capitalistic  coun- 
tries have  taken  away  from  you  what  right- 
fully belongs  to  you  Your  time  has  come. 
Do  away  with  all  forms  of  capitalism  In 
your  own  country  and  In  the  world,  and  you 
will  have  everything  you  want  You  will 
have  what  is  yours  All  your  problems  will 
be  solved  " 

This  is  the  appeal  of  communism 

There  is  no  mention  In  this  appeal  of 
course,  about  loss  of  personal  freedom  That 
factor  Is  never  mentioned,  and  never  ad- 
mitted  by   the  promoters   of   communism 

All  they  say  Is  that.  "We  will  bury  capital- 
ism— and  when  we  do,  the  world  will  be 
ours   " 

This  is  a  hopeful  note  for  the  "have-not" 
This — plus  the  use  of  intrigue — and  force, 
when  necessary — causes  them  to  respond  to 
the  glowing  promises  which  are  held  out  to 
them. 


Now.  here  In  America,  our  economic  sys- 
tem— our  system  oi  capitalism — has  not  re- 
mained static  We  have  improved  It  over 
wh.^l  It  wa.s  a  century  ago. 

We  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  developed 
an   entirely    new    kind   of    capitalism 

To  differentiate  our  present-day  North 
American  capitalism  from  the  moiiopoly  cap- 
italism which  Kari  Marx  saw  in  his  day.  I 
term  our  present-day  system  cooperative- 
service  capitalism  — it  is  the  antithesis  of 
communism  That,  to  my  mind,  is  exactly 
what  we  now  have,  although  there  is  still 
room  for  improvement. 

This  cooperative  service  capitalism  com- 
bines the  basic  principles  ol  participation, 
self-help  and  social  concern  in  the  use  of 
capital 

Within  it  labor,  management,  and  capital 
form  a  triumvirate  that  makes  possible  an 
economy  based  upon  the  theory  of  abun- 
dance rather  than  scarcity. 

Within  it  capitalistic  enterprises  develop 
along  various  lines  Basically  they  are  profit 
and  loss  corporations,  nonprofit  corporations, 
individual  enterprises  and  partnerships, 

l-cvcial  ai.d  economic  mobility  differentiates 
this  form  of  capitalism  from  the  strictures 
and  personal  restrictions  inherent  in  the 
state  capitalism  of  modern  dictatorial  com- 
munism 

This  new  capitalism  participates  in  pro- 
ducing economic  progress  through  social  Jus- 
tice by  democratic  means 

Canada  and  the  United  Stai«s  have  de- 
veloped on  both  sides  of  the  border  this  same 
general  type  of  cooperative-service  capitalism 
and  have  each  put  the  old  exploitive  type  in 
legal  straiijackets  Where  the  word  capital- 
ism IS  used  further  In  this  presentation.  It 
means  this  new  North  American  type. 

Cooperative-service  capitalism  has  not  led 
to  state  ownership  of  all  the  means  of  pro- 
duction as  Karl  Marx  advocated.  It  has 
not  caused  the  individual  to  regress  into 
a  mere  pawn  of  the  state,  as  is  the  case  in 
all  ol   the  Communist   countries  today. 

But  it  has  marvelously  succeeded  in  ac- 
complishing everything  worthwhile  for 
which  Karl  Marx  pleaded  in  his  day — and 
much  more 

Our  North  American  system  of  capitalism 
centers  around  the  profit  motive  It  permits 
the  individual  citizen  to  own  land  and  prop- 
erty, productive  equipment  and  resources — 
to  work  at  a  job  of  his  own  choosing — to 
take  risks — to  compete  in  the  market  place— 
and  to  keep  as  his  own  a  fair  share  of  what 
he  earns.  But  this  new  capitalism  is  set 
up  to  meet  himian  needs — to  create  Jobs — 
and  to  contribute  to  the  general  good,  as 
well  as  to  enable  employers  and  employees 
alike  to  make  money. 

This  system  of  capitalism  recognizes  values 
in  life  above  and  beyond  economic  security. 

It  is  concerned  not  only  with  providing 
comforts,  conveniences,  and  luxuries  for  the 
human  body,  but  It  Is  also  concerned  with 
providing  for  the  betterment  of  the  human 
spirit 

Our  North  American  system  of  capitalism 
recognizes  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  In- 
dividual It  encourages  Initiative  and  self- 
reliance  It  embodies  ethics — although  some 
individuals  and  corporations,  of  course,  still 
have  this  to  learn. 

It  is  based  on  man's  love  of  freedom. 

And.  thank  goodness.  It  is  practical.  It 
works 

Our  American  system  of  service  capitalism, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  proved  itself  to  be 
by  far  the  best  economic  system  ever  de- 
vised for  producing  and  distributing  an 
abundance  of  goods  and  services  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  people. 

Despite  all  of  this,  however,  capitalism  is 
not  gaining  adherents  in  the  world. 

It  is  communism  that  Is  gaining. 

In  many  of  the  newly  developing  countries 
of  Africa.  Asia,  and  South  America,  capital- 
ism is  looked  upon  almost  with  scorn. 
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This  has  been  going  on  for  some  time. 

Dr.  Charles  Malik.'  one  of  the  great  slates- 
men  of  the  free  world,  has  told  us  that  In 
the  past  40  years,  we  have  not  gained  one 
Inch  against  communism.  (Dr.  Malik  was 
former  president  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  presently  Is  professor  at 
American  University  in  Washington.  D.C.) 

And  he  made  that  statement  before  Laos 
and  Cuba  were  so  rapidly  and  so  definitely 
overrun. 

The  question  Is;  Can  capitalism  com- 
pete? 

Can  capitalism  compete  with  communism 
in  the  newly  developing  areas  of  the  world? 

What  will  be  required  of  us  to  gain  ground 
against  communism — to  preserve  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life — to  maintain  our  personal 
and  economic  freedom — and  to  keep  America 
marching  in  the  van  of  mankind  along  the 
main  road  of  human  destiny? 

These  are  hard  questions. 

They  are  also  questions  which  we  cannot 
escape. 

Capitalism  will  not  win  out  in  the  world 
unless  capitalists  make  It  win  and  that  is 
all  of  us. 

Can  we  do  so? 

I,  for  one,  believe  we  can.  But  we  miist 
face  the  facts  as  they  are,  do  everything 
within  our  power  to  correct  what  needs  to 
be  corrected — and  go  on  from  there  to  be 
crusaders  for  capitalism  for  service,  as  well 
as  for  profit. 

HANDICAPS   OF  CAPITALISM 

To  begin  with,  we  must  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  capitalism — with  all  of  its  good 
points,  and  with  all  of  its  fine  achieve- 
mencs — is  still  far  from  being  perfect. 

The  imperfections — the  faults — are  not  In- 
herent In  the  capitalistic  system  Itseir. 
They  are  merely  the  reflections — the  fruits, 
if  you  will — of  the  attitudes  and  the  actions 
of  the  men  and  women  who  Influence  the 
operation  of  the  capitalistic  system — busi- 
nessmen, government  ofiQclals,  labor  leaders, 
educators,  and  others.  Capitalism  Is  weak- 
ened the  moment  the  emphasis  ceases  to  be 
on  service. 

Capitalism  becomes  counterfeit  the  mo- 
ment those  who  control  It  concentrate  on 
greed. 

The  whole  Idea  of  the  new  capitalism  Is 
lost  in  the  newly  emerging  countries  when, 
for  instance,  we  go  into  those  countries  and 
buy  up  chocolate,  tapioca,  minerals,  and 
other  goods  at  prices  which  provide  a  bare 
living  wage,  or  less,  for  those  who  produce 
those  materials.  Our  economic  system 
should  be  able  to  reach  out  and  make  It 
possible  for  the  workers  who  produce  rubber, 
for  example,  to  own  a  vehicle  of  some  sort 
equipped  with  rubber  tires — even  though  it 
Is  nothing  more  than  a  self-propelled  bicycle. 

The  whole  idea  of  capitalism  Is  lost  when 
we  get  so  busy  trying  to  make  money  and  to 
gain  economic  security,  that  we  can  think  of 
nothing  else — and  when,  for  instance,  we 
use  misleading  advertising,  make  false  claims 
about  our  products,  give  Inferior  service,  mis- 
label packages,  fall  to  fulfill  on  guarantees, 
work  In  collusion  with  racketeers,  set  up 
cartels,  conspire  to  fix  prices,  look  upon 
competitors  as  enemies  to  be  wiped  out  by 
fair  means  or  foul — and  so  on. 

Practices  such  as  these  are  not  universal. 
If  they  were,  capitalism  would  crumble  over- 
night. But  whenever  greed  enters  in  and  In- 
tegrity goes  out,  capitalism  is  handicapped — 
and  its  shortcomings  cannot  be  glossed 
over,  or  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

In  passing,  I  draw  attention  to  three 
specific  handicaps  to  capitalism  which  stem 


» Malik.  Charles,  "Will  the  Future  Redeem 
the  Past?"  An  address  delivered  at  Williams- 
burg, Va.,  June  11,  1960  (reprinted  and  dis- 
tributed as  a  public  service  by  the  Virginia 
Commission  on  Constitutional  Government) , 
Richmond,  Va.,  August   1960. 


purely  from  the  attitudes  of  those  of  us  who 
control  the  operation  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem— and  which  prevent  capitalism  Irom 
earning  the  wholehearted  loyalty  of  people 
throughout  the  world  in  today's  struggle  be- 
tween communism  and  capitalism. 

The  first  such  handicap  grows  out  of  our 
attitude  toward  color  Four-fiftiis  of  the 
people  of  the  world  are  of  a  different  color 
from  those  of  us  who  have  a  nor:h  European 
heritage. 

When  St.  Paul  brought  the  civilizing  In- 
fluence of  Christianity  to  Europe,  the  ances- 
tors to  most  of  us  in  north  Europe— who 
had  been  wild  pagans,  chasing  each  other 
around  the  bushes  and  through  the  forests — 
gained  knowledge  and  power. 

Because  they  were  of  a  light  color,  jthey 
consciously  took  it  for  granted  that  this 
fact  made  them  a  superior  race — anfl  we 
Inherited  from  them  the  same  Idea. 

But  unfortunately  for  our  children  and 
grandchildren,  satellites,  plows,  fertillEers. 
and   factories    are    colorblind. 

We  who  operate  the  capitalistic  system  do 
not  yet  seem  to  recognize  this  fact — or  to 
recognize  it  enough. 

Few  American  business  firms  have  any 
business  executives  at  home  or  abroad  who 
are  empowered  to  make  decisions — and  who 
are  of  a  different  race  from  the  "superior" 
north  European. 

This  is  the  root  of  much  of  the  problem 
that  we  ourselves  are  creating  for  demota-acy 
throughout  the  world. 

A  second  handicap  which  capitaJism 
possesses  grows  out  of  our  attitude  tabard 
the  brains  of  women.  (It  sounds  rather 
silly,  doesn't  it?) 

Through  the  centuries,  women  have  been 
subservient  to  men.  The  woman  has  been 
the  bearer  of  children — and  the  beast  of 
burden. 

We  In  North  America  have  emancipated 
the  woman  from  drudgery.  We  have  given 
her  the  vote  and  an  electric  kitchen  We 
permit  her  to  hold  a  Job  But  we  have  failed 
to  recognize  that  the  brains  of  womea  are 
equal  to  ' — if  not  superior  to — the  brains  of 
men. 

For  Instance,  there  are  today  very  few 
women  engaged  in  highly  technical,  scien- 
tific work  in  North  America.  A  recent  study 
of  a  representative  number  of  laboratories 
of  American  corporations  involved  in  scien- 
tific research  showed  that  very  few  women 
were  employed  except  in  positions  of  secre- 
tarial work  or  handling  office  machines. 

The  opposite  Is  true  in  that  part  of  the 
world  with  which  we  are  competing  for 
economic   and  scientific   dominance. 

In  the  scientific  work  of  Soviet  Rus-sla 
which  has  startled  the  world,  women  are  at 
least  equal  in  numbers  with  men — and,  in 
certain  fields  such  as  medicine,  women  pre- 
domimte.  This  is  equally  true  in  main- 
land China. 

The  leaders  of  Marxism  have  found  that 
the  brains  of  women  are  ideally  fitted  for 
the  scientific  age — and  are  putting  them  to 
work.  If  we  do  that  at  all.  it  is  only 
occasionally. 

A  third  handicap  which  capitalism  pos- 
sesses— and  this  may  come  as  a  surprise  to 
you — is  the  fact  that  we  do  not  communi- 
cate our  philosophy  of  life  to  others;  we 
have  the  means  but  not  the  spirit 

We  have  magazines.  boo'Ks.  newspapers, 
television,  radio — we  have  developed  an 
overwhelming  system  of  advertising  tech- 
niques through  the  written  and  spoken  word, 
and  through  audio  and  visual  aids.  We  can 
sell  soap  and  toothpaste  and  automobiles. 


♦Rules  are  often  proven  by  exceptiooE — a 
dramatic  exception  that  proves  this  thesis  is 
Dr.  Grace  L.  Hooper,  director  of  systenia  re- 
search of  the  Remington  Rand  division  of 
the  Remington  Rand  Curp  .  New  Tork 
Times,  business  section,  Aug.  18,  1961. 


But  can  we  sell  Ideas — can  we  sell  ideas 
to  people  throughout  the  world  who  may,  or 
may  not.  understand  or  be  In  full  agree- 
ment with,  our  ideas? 

Prom  my  travels  In  much  of  the  world, 
and  as  a  result  of  conversations  with  literal- 
ly thousands  of  people.  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that  we  in  the  United  States  have 
failed  to  master  the  art  of  c<jmmunlcatlng 
to  others  our  basic  philosophy  of  life 

What  we  seem  to  overlook  In  our  com- 
munications is  the  Importance  of  getting 
others  emotionally  involved  in  our  facts. 
This  is  something  we  are  going  to  have  to 
learn  how  to  do  or,  at  least,  how  to  do 
better  than  we  are  at  present  duing 

A     W.\R    OF    IDEAS 

A  war  between  communism  and  capitalism 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged  is  a  war  be- 
tween freedom  and  slavery. 

It  ts  a  war  of  ideas. 

It  is  getting  hotter  and  hotter 

If  we  lose  this  war  It  could,  in  many  re- 
spectf.  be  as  destructive  to  civilization  and 
to  sanity  in  the  world  as  an  allout  war  of 
missiles  and   hydrogen   b«^^)mbs. 

To  win  this  war.  to  give  the  people  of  the 
newly  developing  countries  an  idea  of  what 
democracy  is,  and  of  how  it  works  within 
the  framework  of  a  capitalistic  economy, 
we  must,  first  of  all,  straighten  out  our  own 
attitudes  and  actions  in  the  operation  of 
our  capitalistic  system.  And  I  am  confident 
that  this  can  be  done,  because  I  have  con- 
fidence in  the  basic  integrity  and  intelli- 
gence, and  outgiving  humanitarlaulsm  spirit 
of  the  people  of  North  America. 

We  must  remove  the  handicaps  which 
hang  around  the  neck  of  capitalism. 

The  next  thing  we  must  do.  as  I  see  it.  is 
to  spell  out  representative  democracy  ' — to 
clarify  democracy— for  ourselves  and  for  the 
world. 

Representative  democracy  within  the 
framework  of  a  capitalistic  economy  Is  not 
a  one-legged  stool— It  is  not  a  one-legged 
"shooting  Etick."  such  as  is  used  by  the 
British  at  horse  races.  Rather,  democracy 
is  a  chair  with  four  legs.  These  are  the  four 
legs: 

First,  economic  democracy:  Economic 
democracy  is  a  state  of  society  in  which  peo- 
ple of  different  races  and  of  various  desires, 
ambitions  and  degrees  of  ability  have  a  full 
opportunity  to  develop  themselves  in  such 
a  way  that  they  can  hold  their  heads  high 
and  say.  "We  are  a  part  of  the  material  and 
fplritual  growth  and  development  of  uur 
country  " 

The  word  "we  "  has  become  the  keynote 
of  the  success  of  the  Communist  world.  We 
should  remember  that  the  word  "we"  is  also 
the  keystone  of  the  success  of  our  Republic — 
and  the  keystone  of  our  American  way  of 
life 

Our  forefathers  were  not  stabbing  In  the 
dark  when  they  launched  the  Preamble  to 
the  Constitution  with  the  words,  "We  the 
people." 

Second,  educational  democracy:  By  this,  1 
mean  giving  people  an  opportunUy  to  ajjpiy 
and  to  use  their  education  and  training  to 
the  fullest.  Unless  we  have  educational 
democracy  In  the  world,  there  Is  little  need 
for  any  other  kind  of  freedom;  I  hope  this 
does  not  sound  too  harsh. 

But  what  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  we 
had  better  quit  helping  illiterates  to  be 
literate,  unless,  at  the  rame  time,  we  can 
help  them  find  opportunities  for  the  devel- 
opment that  should  come  with  literacy 

In  too  much  of  the  non-European  world 
today,    literacy    leads    only    to    frustration. 


'  By  representative  democracy  which  for 
the  purposes  of  this  p:ipcr  I  term  democracy, 
I  mean  that  combination  of  polltl'-al  theories 
and  practices  that  has  evolved  Into  the 
types  of  governments  we  have  In  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 
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Learning  to  read  and  write,  without  having 
the  opportunity  to  apply  this  education  and 
to  be  a  useful  citizen  causes  trouble. 

Third.  Judicial  democracy:  Being  a  lawjer, 
I  have  deep  personal  feelings  about  this 
pr.rilcular  leg  of  the  chair  of  democracy 

Unless,  and  until,  laws  can  be  made  ap- 
plicable to  all,  democracy  Itself  Is  a  farce 

This.  too.  may  sound  harsh— but  it  is  a 
fart  We  in  the  United  States  are  today 
having  perhapw  the  biggest  internal  strug- 
gle ever  to  take  place  in  our  history  to  see 
wliether  public  opinion  will  support  the  Judi- 
cial democracy  that  our  courts  are  expound- 
in  i; 

We  are  very  fortunate  in  having  Judges  in 
our  lower  and  appellate  and  high  courts  who 
carry  on  the  traditions  of  our  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  legal  heritage 

In  many  parts  of  the  world,  however — 
and  unfortunately  in  certain  sections  of  the 
United  States — Judicial  democracy  does  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  followed  through 
by  community  understanding 

American  business  and  civic  leaders  and 
government  officials.  In  too  many  cases  take 
the  easy  road — and  have  followed  the  whims 
and  fancies  of  those  who  believe  that  they 
were  born  Into  the  upp«r  crust  because  of 
race 

Fourth,  political  democracy  This  is  what 
we  hear  so  much  about  In  world  affairs  A 
p^ilitical  democracy  cannot  possibly  succeed 
unless  it  has  the  support  of  the  other  three 
legs  of  democracy  economic,  educational, 
and  Judicial 

We  blame  the  Government  and  the  admln- 
l.'it ration  and  various  Federal  agencies  for 
the  fiasco  in  Cuba  and  in  Laos  and  else- 
vk  here 

But  failure  in  these  areas  l.<!  not  primarily 
the  fault  of  our  Government  representatives. 
It  Is  more  the  fault  of  the  citizens,  the  vot- 
ers, the  people  of  our  land  Including  par- 
ticularly  those  of   us   In   cooperatives 

We  are  so  busy  with  our  own  personal  and 
business  affairs  we  fail  to  realize  that  our 
national  problem  could  be  solved  t>etter  — 
and  the  world  would  be  more  stable — If  we 
t(x.)k  time  out  to  strengthen  and  advance 
eionon'ilc  democracy,  educat iiiiial  democracy, 
and  Judicial  democracy,  so  that  political 
democracy  could  survive 

The  sad  note  is  this  In  mcny  of  the  newly 
developing  areas  of  the  world,  political 
democracy  Is  falling  and  being  taken  over  by 
s*ime  form  of  military  dictatorship  as  in 
Korea— either  on  the  right  or  the  left,  very 
largely  because  of  the  failure  of  cooperative 
leaders  at  home  and  abroad  to  take  a  greater 
interest  and  a  more  active  part  in  public  and 
world  affairs 

The  people  of  the  newer  nations  have 
little  respect  for  the  local  money-lender  or 
the  foreign  capitalist —and  hence  chrxjse 
statlsm  either  of  the  right  or  of  the  left 

WHY    COMMVNrSM    HAS    CAINEX) 

Cartels  are  sires  of  commtinism  and  its 
resulting  slavery,  because  of  the  frustrations 
of  men  and  women  against  the  exploita- 
tions, abuses,  and  iron  shackles  of  exploitive 
capiuitsm  Communism  u  largely  winning 
by  default  because  of  the  neglect  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have,  to  have  compassion  for 
those  who  have  not 

Cooperatives,  on  the  other  hand,  are  sires 
of  democracy  and  of  freedom,  because  co- 
operatives give  men  and  women  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  by  doing— and  to  participate 
in  their  own  destiny  both  economic  and 
social  —  to  feel  that  they  belong 

Communism  has  gained  ground  largely 
because  the  capitalistic  free  world  has  failed 
to  explain— and  to  prove— to  the  people  of 
the  world  that  capitalism  has  made  the 
Kospel  of  Marx  as  obsolete  as  the  old  belief 
that  the  world  is  flat 

Capitalism  can  be  explained  only  by  capi- 
talists who  are  true  believers  And  coopera- 
tives, being  among  the  most   capitalistic  of 


all  sectors  of  20th  century  capitalism,  have 
neglected  to  carry  the  torch  of  conviction 
In  the  crusade  for  freedom 

Communism  Is  a  giant  cartel  of  state  capi- 
talism— with  men  as  pawns  on  the  chess- 
board— and  with  dictators  making  the  moves 
Pawns  are  always  expendable 

Cartellzed  communism,  or  cooperative- 
service  capitalism — one  or  the  other  will  be 
the  "wave  of  the  future" 

Our  children's  destiny  is  In  our  hands  If 
capitalism  is  to  win  in  competition  with 
communism,  the  victory  will  come  only  as 
the  result  of  the  determination  and  efforts 
of  the  voluntary  apostles  and  disciples  of 
cooperain  e-service  capilallsm  who  believe  in 
this  economic  system  of  ours  and  In  this  way 
of  life 

Voluntary  cooper'  i''>n  is  an  idea  which  we 
can  export  to  the  people  of  the  newly  de- 
veloping countries-- but  not  by  sitting  on  our 
hands  and  not  by  concentrating  on  our 
own  selfish  interests — while  the  Communists 
are  out  selling  their  wares 

THE   MrtrriA   or   rREEi>oM 

In  our  typ>e  of  government  the  citizens 
ol  the  land  are  the  militia  of  freedom 
From  the  War  of  Independence  through  the 
several  major  wars  since,  our  military  has 
been  largely  compfjsed  of  nonprofessional 
fighters  When  the  call  of  alarm  has  sound- 
ed, the  abiebodled  men  have  risen  to  as- 
sume their  tasks  In  line  with  their  abilities. 

Today  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  of  much 
greater  magnitude  than  any  war  we  have 
ever  known  in  the  past — a  cold  war  for  the 
loyalties  of  people 

In  this  worldwide  engagement  new  types 
of  resources  are  needed  While  the  military 
holds  tne  lines  against  a  hot.  shooting  war, 
the  citizens  oi  uur  Nation  must  rise  up  and 
help  win  the  war  of  Ideas 

Each  segment  of  our  population  has  its 
appointed  task-  the  educator,  for  instance, 
to  battle  in  the  classroom  and  the  forum  for 
th"  principles  of  freedom  the  lawyer  for 
world  peace  through  law:  the  trade  union 
proponent  for  freedom  of  choice  in  working, 
the  economist  for  social  mobility — and  so  on 
through  a  long  list  of  groups  who  can  help 
build  the  b.ittlenients  for  liberty. 

The  groups  which  I  have  Just  enumerated 
are  perhaps  all  doing  a  better  Job  In  defense 
of  our  common  cause  than  the  group  here 
assembled  at  this  meeting  of  the  American 
Institxite  of  Cooperation — and  yet.  we  have 
an  easier  and  more  important  task  than 
any  of  the  others 

Dr.  Joseph  Knapp,  Administrator  of  the 
Farmers  Cooperative  Service  of  the  USDA.  in 
the  "Report  of  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council.'  published  In  1933.'  said,  "The  com- 
pilation of  information  is  p>erhap(6  less  im- 
portant that  ability  to  make  good  use  of  it  " 

No  truer  words  were  ever  uttered  concern- 
ing the  basic  cause  of  the  loss  of  much  of  the 
free  world   to  dictators  and  to  slavery. 

The  "little  people  of  the  world'  can  under- 
stand the  message  of  cooperation,  and  can 
adapt  it  to  their  use  m  developing  a  standard 
of  living  beyond  that  offered  at  the  end  ol 
the  rainbow  by  the  dictators  of  the  Kremlin 
and  Pelptnp — and  yet  for  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury, durins;  which  time  commtinlsm  has 
grown  like  the  beanstalk  in  the  famous  folk 
story.  "Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.'  we  at  the 
Americrm  Institute  of  Cooperation  have  pre- 
sented papers  and  have  compiled  informa- 
tion and  have  created  vhe  world's  greatest 
library  of  cooperative  literature — but  we 
have  done  practically  nothing  more  than 
merely  to  a«!semble  information,  and  occa- 
sionally to  use  it  for  ourselves 

We  have  not  taken  up  the  cause  of  coop- 
eration- and  we  have  failed  to  make  good 
use  of  our  information  in    saving  the  world   " 


Freedom  is  most  securie  In  those  countries 
which  use  cooperatives  as  a  basic  part  of 
their  capitalistic  economy  Communism,  on 
the  other  hand,  finds  a  toehold  and  grows 
among  the  population  In  those  areas  where 
cooperatives  are  either  nonexistent  or  very 
weak 

Periple  can  understand  the  meaning  of 
working  together  toward  a  t>etter  economic 
and  social  existence — in  fact,  communism  Is 
a   false  heresy   of   coop>erative   effort 

W'here  true  cooperatives  are  strong,  com- 
munism is  weak— for  example  In  Sweden, 
Norway,  the  United  Kingdom,  Denmark.  Ire- 
land. Greece.  Canada,  and  the  United  States 
But  communism  Is  In  a  virulent  stage  in 
countries  where  cooperatives  are  largely  un- 
known, as  In  some  countries  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica—In  some  areas  cooperatives  are  beginning 
to  make  headway  ' 

Tlie  only  shortcut  to  understanding  eco- 
nomic freedom  is  through  the  use  of  the 
nonprofit  voluntary  associations.  We  have 
spent  untold  millions  with  the  best  of  In- 
tentions in  the  newly  formed  natlous.  and 
have  had  it  go  down  the  rathole.  largely 
because  we  have  not  seriously  attempted  to 
help  the  people  there  to  understand  how  to 
use  the  cooperative  vehicle  to  carry  them 
over  the  rough  spots. 

Japan  today  is  in  the  camp  of  the  free 
world,  principally  because  during  the  Mc- 
Arthtir  regime,  the  rural  people  were  en- 
couraged to  form  agricultural,  credit,  and 
fisheries  cooperatives.  Incidentally,  this  was 
under  the  direction  of  John  Cooper  from 
the  Bank   for  Cooperatives  in  St.  Paul. 

Communism  has  had  a  setback  in  one 
•ectlon  ol  Italy  where  an  American  coopera- 
tive group  took  the  Initiative  In  helping  the 
people  there  get  coof>eratlve  credit  for  their 
local  cooperatives.  I  know  of  no  other  spot 
on  the  Italian  peninsula  where  communism 
16  being  rolled  back.  This  Italian  work  was 
implemented  through  the  leadership  of 
Murray  Lincoln  largely  from  his  experience 
as  president  of  CARE — another  cooperative. 

Where  the  population  Is  poverty  stricken, 
as  IS  most  of  the  uncommitted  world.  p>eopic 
cannot  appreciate  capitalism  except  through 
exp>erienclng   capitalism    In    their   own    lives. 

Communism  does  not  thrive  among  the 
rich,  it  strikes  and  festers  and  grows  among 
the   destitute  and   the  hopeless, 

I  recommend  that  we.  as  members  of  co- 
operatives, keep  on  compiling  information — 
but  following  the  Knapp  formula  make  cer- 
tain that  we  alert  the  powers-that-be  In  all 
organizations  working  with  people  in  the 
emerging  nations  that  coojieratlves  are  the 
seed  beds  of  democracy 

Only  an  Infinitesimal  part  of  our  oversea 
development  efforts,  public  and  private,  have 
taecii  directed  Into  the  fields  of  helping  peo- 
ple learn  the  way  and  means  of  self-help  or- 
ganizations. A  large  part  of  our  failures  in 
the  distant  areas  can  be  credited  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  taken  the  easy  path — too  much 
of  our  oversea  time  and  money  has  been 
spent  to  help  governments  to  do  the  Job 
when  we  at  home  know  that  that  is  not  the 
way  to  help  the  growth  of  democracy. 

American  cooperatives  are  our  logical  con- 
tacts to  the  world  in  explaining  how  peoples 
organizations  are  among  the  foundation 
stones  of  the  structure  of  democracy.  In- 
valuable help  can  be  received  from  the  Farm- 
ers Cooperative  Service  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment— but  the  lead  in  showing  the  world 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  coojjera- 
tlve  organizations  must  be  taken  by  the  vol- 
untary organization  themselves 

Some  big  enterprises  the  Government,  of 
course,  must  do,  such  as  our  own  Hoover 
Dam.  T\'A.  and  St.  Lawrence  development 
program — but  in  much  of  the  world  we  have 


'Black,  John  D.  "Research  In  Agricultural 
r  'operation."  Social  Science  Research  Coun- 
cil. New  York.   1933.  p    27. 
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encouraged  tlie  state  sector  to  go  into  areas 
where  a  cooperative  of  the  people  themselves 
could  not  only  do  the  Job  much  better,  but 
also  as  well  be  a  seminar  for  democracy.  For 
instance,  we  have  encouraged  Government 
to  distribute  power  in  new  countries  and 
have  not  encouraged  the  REA  cooperative 
principle. 

Too  many  vested  business  interests  in  our 
country  have  thrown  roadblocks  In  the  way 
of  cooperative  efforts  overseas  while  coopera- 
tors  at  the  same  time,  being  In  possession  of 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  how  to 
wield  a  mighty  effort  In  the  direction  of 
stability  through  the  use  of  the  nonprofit 
mechanism,  have  Etood  Idly  by  and  done 
little  missionary  work. 

The  North  Sea  kingdoms  have  proven  that 
cooperatives  are  the  antithesis  of  statlsm  and 
dictatorial  communism — and,  at  the  same 
time,  do  not  eliminate  ordinary  proflt-and- 
loss  private  business.  The  amazing  thing  is 
that  as  cooperatives  have  served  and  flour- 
ished in  these  countries  and  on  our  conti- 
nent, ordinary  enterpreneur  enterprises  have 
likewise  prospered. 

The  nonprofit  cooperative  not  only  helps 
in  Its  selected  field,  but  acts  as  a  stimulus 
and  gu.de  for  other  business  to  prosper 
without  depending  upon  monopoly  trusts 
and  cartels. 

Most  of  the  world  Judges  between  the  lure 
of  communism  and  the  straltjacket  of  cartels 
and  trusts.  As  between  the  two.  the  com- 
mon run  of  mankind  Is  choosing  commu- 
nism— and  yet  we  have  the  cooperatives 
ready  to  act  as  a  safety  valve  in  the  high 
pressures  of  the  human  boiler  and  we  have 
not  made  this  mechanism  available. 

Unless  the  "little  people"  of  the  world  can 
learn  to  use  the  nonprofit  device  of  a  self- 
help  cooperative  for  certain  of  their  needs, 
their  Is  no  stopping  the  drift  toward  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  dire  prophesies  of  the  Master 
of  the  Kremlin  and  Pelplng. 

Those  of  us  In  the  free  world  who  have 
learned  to  build  ourselves  and  the  commu- 
nity through  self-help  devices  have  an  obli- 
gation to  make  this  Information  available  to 
all  and  to  help  them  to  use  the  system — or 
else  we  will  go  down  the  drain  to  the  sewer 
of  Marxism,  along  with  the  cartel-minded 
operators 

The  basis  of  successful  educational  re- 
search Is  to  probe — test — prove.  This  meth- 
odology I  have  attempted  to  use  In  this 
presentation. 

A  capsule  condensation  of  the  ideas  pre- 
sented here  might  Include  these  thoughts; 

Cooperatives  prove  that  great  people  are 
ordinary  people  captured  by  a  great  idea. 

There  are  a  half  million  words  In  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  the  one  that  has  the 
hle'iest  motivation  Index  is  participation. 
There  Is  no  human  satisfaction  equal  to 
that  which  comes  of  doing  work  that  is 
creative. 

Emotion  often  obscures  problems. 
This  is  the  age  of  revolution — will  It  bring 
us  freedom  or  slavery? 

Cooperative  effort  trains  men  to  combine 
enthusiasm  with  humility — the  word  "we" 
becomes  all  Important  rather  than  "I." 

The  day-by-day  dlS'erence  between  the 
Soviet  philosophy  and  the  cooperative 
philosophy  Is  this:  In  the  Slno-Sovlet  world 
the  organization  Is  more  Important  than 
the  people.  In  democracies  people  are  more 
Important  than  the  organization. 

Democracy  Itself  is  a  great  cooperative. 
Cooperation  is   not  only  a  good  economic 
device,  but  a  teacher  in  the  school  of  free- 
dom. 

Despite  all  this,  I  am  afraid  that  we  mem- 
bers of  cooperatives  are  not  doing  our  full 
part  to  man  the  defense  wall  In  the  war  of 
Ideas. 

Our  Government-announced  policy  Is  to 
help   with   information,  when   asked,   those 


countries  that  need  technical  counsel  In  de- 
veloping sell-help  voluntary  organizations. 
The  Government  would  be  well  advieed  to 
actually  use  co-ops  in  this  country  and 
their  leaders  to  assist  in  this  project. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  that  oiur  co- 
operatives assume  their  rightful  position  of 
responsible  leadership — and  voUmtarily  ful- 
fill their  obligation  to  do  something  by  ap- 
pointing and  implementing  an  acrosB-t he- 
board  commission  of  agricultural,  credit 
union,  consumer  and  service  cooperative 
technicians  who.  without  delay,  will  make 
available  to  the  world  the  fundamental 
principles  of  self-help  which  we  have  found 
to  be  all  Important  in  developing  a  land  of 
economic,  as  well  as  paiiiical,  freedom. 

Remember,  we  are  mubiliziiig  in  a  total 
war  of  ideas. 

This  will  take  time,  energy  and  mohcy — 
but  of  what  value  are  these,  if  the  raitobow 
of  freedom  vanishes  from  mankind? 

This  Is  today.  This  is  our  day  Yesterday 
Is  but  a  canceled  check,  and  tomorrow  is  a 
promissory  note.  But  today  Ls  cash.  Our 
place  in  history  is  right  now. 

If  we  neglect  our  duties  as  respon.-lble 
citizens  witliin  a  responsible  society,  some 
of  the  younger  people  in  this  room— when 
they  arc  the  elders  in  the  21st  century— may 
secretly  recount  to  their  children  the  fact 
that  in  their  youth  they  had  liberty  and  free- 
dom. Eternal  vlgil.tnce  is  the  price  of  liberty 
and  freedom.  That  precious  right  of  Choice 
may  be  seriously  Impaired — even  lost — If 
this  generation  fails  to  live  up  tO  Its 
responsibilities. 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  The  Bard  of  Avon 
in  Julius  Caesar  well  expressed  it  four  cen- 
turies ago  in  a  m.Tndate  for  those  who  bf  lleve 
in  cooperative  capitalism  when  he  said: 

"There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,, 
Which,    taken    at    the    flood,    leads    qn 

fortune; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  llfej 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries 
On  such   a    full  sea   are   we   now   aflo«t: 
And    we    must    take    the    current    when 

serves. 
Or  lose  our  ventures  " 


to 
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THE  DECADE  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  Senate  and  the  House 
completed  action  on.  and  the  President 
signed,  what  we  call  the  Foreign  .As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  The  act  might 
well  be  called  the  decade  of  development. 
In  fact,  the  decade  of  development  is 
begun. 

The  conference  report  w.hich  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives 
approved  yesterday  opens  a  new  era  of 
progress  for  the  world.  With  the  pa.s- 
sage  of  this  conference  report,  the  dec- 
ade of  development  will  be  begun. 

What  we  are  doing  today  is  as  signifi- 
cant in  history  as  was  the  enactment  of 
legislation  for  the  Marshall  plan  13  years 
ago.  The  quality  and  scope  of  our  ac- 
tion has  been  somewhat  ob.scured  by  the 
controversy  over  one  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram— the  means  of  funding  the  devel- 
opment lending  activity.  This  con- 
troversy has  hidden  the  broad  area  of 
agreement  on  the  fundamental  praiciple 
which  now  is  enacted  with  wide  bipar- 
tisan support.  That  principle  is  that  the 
United  States  should  be — and  with  the 
passage  of  this  bill  will  be— committed 
to  leadership  in  a  great  program  for 
progress,  a  program  which  President 
Kennedy  ha-s  proposed  to  us  as  the  decade 
of  development. 


This  legislation  authorizes  the  Pres- 
ident to  undertake  a  great  program  of 
loans,  in  the  language  of  the  statute,  "in 
order  to  promote  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  less  developed  friendly  coun- 
tries and  areas,  with  emphasis  upon 
a.=;sisting  long-range  plans  and  programs 
designed  to  develop  economic  resources 
smd  increase  productive  capacities." 

In  plain  English,  thi.s  means  that  the 
Conf^ress  of  the  United  States  has  au- 
thorized the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  take  the  necessary  actions  for 
the  United  States  to  assume  a  pcsition 
of  leadership  with  ocher  developed  na- 
tions to  aid  a  third  of  the  people  of  the 
world,  over  a  billion  of  our  human 
brothers  living  in  the  less-developed  na- 
tions on  four  continents,  to  rise  out  of 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  disease,  and  to 
move  forward  toward  a  new  life. 

What  we  will  be  doin^  is  to  help  the 
people  of  these  newly  independent  na- 
tions and  of  the  older  friendly  nations 
of  Latin  America  to  add  to  the  benefits 
of  political  independence  the  benefits  of 
social  and  economic  growth  and  progres.^. 

Their  chmb  along  the  upward  road 
must  be  made  primarily  throuKh  their 
own  efforUs  Much  of  what  they  have  to 
do  will  be  difficult.  Basic  economic  re- 
foiTTis  will  often  be  necessary  There 
must  be  a  better  distribution  of  land 
among  the  people  who  till  it.  There 
must  be  a  greater  opportunity  of  educa- 
tion for  the  children  of  all  the  people. 
Taxes  must  be  levied  through  which  the 
wealth  of  the  few  will  be  made  available 
to  the  needs  of  progress.  Our  aid.  wisely 
administered,  can  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  in  this  forward  movement. 

The  great  principle  for  which  the 
President  has  asked  the  support  of  the 
Concress  is  the  power  to  act  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States  to  make  commit- 
ments over  a  period  of  5  years  to  the.se 
friendly  nations  that  our  aid  would  be 
forthcoming  to  them  in  agreed  amounts 
over  this  period.  The  Congress  has  pro- 
vided this  assurance.  The  legislation 
.specifically  states  that — 

Whenever  the  Presic'ent  determines  that 
it  is  import.int  to  the  advancement  of  U.S. 
interests  and  necess.iry  In  order  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  in  recognition 
of  the  need  for  reasonable  advance  assur- 
ances In  the  interest  of  orderly  and  effective 
execution  of  long-term  plans  and  programs 
of  development  assistance,  he  is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  agreements  committing,  under 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  title,  funds 
authorized  to  be  approprl.ited  under  this 
title,  subject  only  to  the  annu  U  appropria- 
tion of  such  funds. 

The  funds  which  are  to  be  available  to 
meet  these  commitments  must  come 
from  appropriations  which  are  author- 
ized by  this  bill.  The  authority  now 
given  to  the  President  to  make  these 
long-term  commitments  implies  a  moral 
obligation  upon  the  Congress  to  appro- 
priate the  funds  in  future  years  which 
will  be  necessary  to  meet  commmitmonts 
the  President  has  made  under  this 
authority,  unless  there  should  develop 
some  extreme  reason  why  the  Congress 
should  net  honor  the  commitments 
throuirh  appropriations  at  a  later  time. 

For  this  lending  program,  the  bill 
authorizes  the  appropriation  this  year  of 
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$1,200  million  and  for  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing 4  years  an  additional  $1,500 
million.  These  funds  are  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  with  the  pro- 
vision that  any  unappropriated  portion 
of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  appro- 
priated in  any  subsequent  year  during 
this  period,  ii.  addition  to  the  amount 
otherwise  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  such  subsequent  fiscal  years.  It  is 
ii.ipnrtant  to  realize  that  the  fi'^urc  of 
$1,590  million  for  tlie  4  succeeding 
years  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  a  celling 
but  as  a  floor.  The  President  told  the 
Congress  tnat  he  beheved  $19  billion 
would  be  nee<led  for  each  of  tliese  years. 
1  he  way  is  cx;>ucilly  left  open  for  the 
President  to  return  to  the  Congress  in 
each  succc-eding  year  to  request  j^uch 
additional  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion of  funds  as  he  may  find  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  require.  The  fig- 
ures of  $1,500  million  can.  ho\*ever,  he 
taken  a."-  the  assured  present  intention 
of  the  Congress  for  appropriations  and 
/  the  President  may  make  commitments 
for  a'jsistance  in  future  years  up  to  these 
amounts  in  confidence — which  the  aided 
countries  may  share^ — that  the  Con-rress 
of  the  Ignited  states  will  make  the  funds 
available  to  honor  thf  commitments. 

The  und-^rstandinc;  which  I  have  ex- 
pres."?cd  of  what  this  great  action  of  the 
Concrres.';  means  is  clearly  stated  in  the 
report  of  the  manarers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou-e  I  should  like  to  quote  their 
statement,  which  has  my  full  approval: 

The  Executive  h.i.s  authori'v  to  enter  Into 
agreement."!  cnmmlttin,<  the  United  States 
to  partlDpnte  In  development  propT;-.ms  of 
foreign  nations  for  a  period  of  up  to  5  years 
but  making  furh  commltmei'.ts  subject  only 
to  the  rrgulaf  annual  or  Eupplemenlal  ap- 
puprlations  of  funds.  The  committee  of 
conference  recognizes  that  the  amount 
agreed  to  for  each  of  the  future  years  is  be- 
low that  requested  by  the  Executive  and 
therefore  Is  to  b*-  regarded  as  a  floor  rather 
than  a  ceiling  If  the  program  proves  It- 
self and  additional  funds  are  considered 
necessary  for  Uic  attainment  of  our  foreign 
policy  objective.  Congress  will  entertain  a 
rcjuest  for  such  authority  and  appropria- 
tions. In  Justifying  any  such  request  the 
Executive  will  also  u-'ef!  to  lustify  in  detail 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  its 
use  of  tlie  funds  theretofore  authorized  It 
Is  understtKxl  that  the  conferees  rcgurd  the 
language  in  the  bill  as  auihority  for  the 
Executive  to  make  cominitmcnt,s  which  will 
be  honored  by  the  Congress  unle.«:,s  there  Is 
evldrnc.  cf  obvious  b:id  mnnngement  or  the 
ether  country  has  failed  to  meet  Its 
responsibilities. 

DrTTEK    ADMINISTR.'^TTON 

Mr.  President,  the  authority  now 
granted  to  the  President  to  move  for- 
ward confidently  on  the  full  5  years  of 
the  decade  of  development  is  by  no 
means  all  that  is  contained  in  this  land- 
mark of  legislation.  It  also  provides 
other  tools  for  effective  action.  The 
first  and  perhaps  the  most  important  is 
the  authority  to  establish  a  unified  ad- 
ministration for  our  whole  economic  aid 
program.  In  the  past  there  has  been  a 
diversity  of  agencies  cn.^agcd  in  this  vital 
activity.  Coordinatinq  control  has  been 
rxeicised  but  has  been  inadequate  This 
has  been  fully  recognized  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  itself  and  the  President  has 


asked  for  authority  to  create  a  unified 
agency  for  international  development. 

This  authority  is  nou-  provided.  It  will 
tie  together  such  existing  aid  agencies 
as  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  and  others.  It  will  provide  for  the 
centralization  of  programs  for  our  entire 
economic  aid  effort  It  will  identify  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration  of 
the  program  is  a  Director  who  will  have 
the  hl^•h  rank  of  an  Under  Secretary  of 
State  and  who  will  report  directly  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  the  President.  It  will 
provide  for  two  Deputy  Directors  hav- 
ing the  rank  of  Deputy  Under  Secretaries 
of  State  and  for  Assistant  Directors  who 
will  rank  with  Assi.stant  Secretaries  of 
State. 

The  Cungrcss  has  firmly  placed  the 
AID  agency  on  a  high  level  which  should 
make  possible  the  attraction  to  this  cen- 
tral agency  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  of  men 
of  tlie  highest  caliber  who  are  willing  to 
serve  their  Government  in  one  of  its 
most    difficult    and    most    fai-reaching 

activities.  f 

/ 

FUNDAMENTALS     FOR     PROGRESS 

The  set  of  tools  the  new  law  provides 
includes   other   fundamefitals   for   prog- 

It  provides  for  supporting  assistance 
which  will  go  primarily  to  those  nations 
who  are  undertaking  military  burdens 
greater  than  their  own  economies  can 
support.  It  will  help  other  nations 
which  are  providing  us  with  bases  and 
other  facilities  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  our  worldwide  security  effort. 
It  w  ill  go  to  still  others  which  need  our 
continued  help  in  order  to  prevent  eco- 
nomic collapse  and  internal  chaos. 

The  nations  which  we  will  help 
through  this  supporting  assistance  in- 
clude .'■"uch  allies  and  friends,  fighting  for 
survival  against  the  pressures  of  com- 
munism, as  Korea,  the  Republic  of 
China.  Vietnam.  Pakistan.  Iran.  Greece. 
Turkey.  Jordan,  and  Spain. 

It  shall  be  our  purpose,  however,  to 
encourage  these  countries  which  are  re- 
ceiving our  supporting  assistance  to  re- 
late that  assistance  increasingly  to  de- 
velopment objectives.  I  believe  that  as 
we  are  able  to  go  forward  with  this  effort 
it  will  be  po.ssible  for  us  gradually  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  our  supporting 
assistance  and  to  put  our  aid  more  and 
more  on  a  development  basis. 

The  great  point  4  program  remains 
an  inteerral  and  effective  part  of  the  new 
aid  program.  It  is  now  incorporated  in 
a  category  of  development  grants. 
The^e  grants  will  be  chiefly  for  educa- 
tion and  human  resources.  They  will 
include  the  technical  assistance  of  past 
years  which  will  be  directed  more  pre- 
cisely toward  needs  essential  to  eco- 
nomic erowth  and  will  be  augmented  to 
help  fulfill  these  needs.  These  grants 
will  go  also  to  other  needs  which  can- 
not wisely  be  met  from  aid  provided  on 
a  loan  basis. 

There  will  be  a  need  on  the  part  of  a 
number  of  countries  for  assistance  on  a 
grant  basis,  particularly  in  the  fields  of 
Focial  progress.  We  have  already  un- 
dertaken a  program  to  meet  such  needs 
in  Latin  America  in  the  legislation  for 


the  program  for  social  progress  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  at  the  last  session 
and  for  which  appropriations  were  made 
only  recently.  This  effort  is  part  of  the 
great  alliance  for  progress.  Develop- 
ment grants  are  intended  to  extend  our 
vital  assistance  in  these  f.elds  to  the  new 
nations  of  Africa  and  the  Far  East.  We 
will  help  through  development  grants  to 
carry  forward  programs  of  land  reform, 
the  development  of  arrricultural  credit, 
rural  and  urban  housing,  community  de- 
velopment, sanitation,  and  health  facili- 
ties, and  the  creaticn  of  urgently  needed 
educational  opportunities. 

These  activities  are  the  most  basic  and 
the  most  needed  for  the  creation  of  the 
institutions  of  government  and  of  the 
private  economy  in  the  newly  independ- 
ent and  developing  nations  of  the  world. 

Development  grants  will  also  be  used 
to  carry  forward  the  continuing  work  of 
the  great  program  of  malaria  eradica- 
tion and  for  other  purposes. 

INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  new  legislation  continues  the  sup- 
port of  the  United  States  to  internation- 
al organizations  which  have  come  to 
have  an  indispensable  and  irreplaceable 
role  in  development.  It  was  the  United 
States  who,  in  the  past,  took  the  leader- 
ship to  create  and  support  the  technical 
assistance  and  other  aid  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  United  Nations  and 
other  international  organizations. 
These  programs  have  had  two  great 
benefits.  They  have  served  to  strength- 
en the  United  Nations  itself  and  the 
other  international  organizations  which 
administer  them,  and  they  have  served 
to  strengthen  our  leadership  in  these  or- 
ganii:ations.  These  programs  have  also 
been  a  means  by  which  scarce  resources 
of  money  and  trained  manpower  can  be 
brought  top  ether  from  other  nations  and 
brought  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  eco- 
nomic progress. 

Through  this  legislation  we  will  con- 
tinue our  substantial  help  to  U.N.  Tech- 
nical Assistance  and  Special  Fund.  We 
will  continue  cur  part  in  the  U.N.  effort 
to  briner  peace  and  stability  to  the  Congo. 
We  will  continue  cur  principal  role  in 
providing  for  the  refugees  in  the  Middle 
East  until  a  solution  can  be  found  to 
that  problem.  We  will  continue  our  con- 
tribution to  the  U.N.  Emergency  Force 
in  the  Middle  East,  to  the  Children's 
Fund,  to  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tions  programs  of  malaria  eradication, 
worldwide  water  supply,  and  medical  re- 
search, and  to  the  international  atomic 
energy  program  for  peaceful  uses  of  the 
atom.  We  will  also  provide  our  con- 
tribution to  the  technical  cooperation 
rro::ram  cf  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  and  to  the  very  important 
joint  effort  of  Pakistan  and  India  for  the 
development  of  Indus  waters. 

rOOD    FOR    PEACI 

Tlie  AID  Act  itself  does  not  provide 
for  food  for  peace.  This  is  done  sepa- 
rately. However,  food  for  peace  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  v  hole  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram. Food  is  a  major  and  necessary 
component  of  the  resources  which  the 
less  developed  countries  need  from 
abroad,  but  food  for  peace  cannot  be 
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fully  effective  except  in  conjunction  with 
a  broader  program  of  foreign  aid.  Full 
provision  for  coordination  of  the  great 
food-for-peace  program  with  the  aid  pro- 
gram provided  for  under  this  legislation 
will  be  established  in  the  AID  Agency. 

DEVELOPMENT    RESEARCH 

Assistance  to  the  development  of  some 
threescore  nations  in  various  stages  of 
progress  from  the  most  elementary  to 
those  on  the  threshold  of  self-sustaining 
growth  is  the  most  difficult  and  the  most 
complex  task  our  Government  and  people 
have  ever  undertaken.  It  must  be 
frankly  recognized  that  there  are  many 
problems  involved  to  which  we  do  not 
now  have  the  answers.  We  should  there- 
fore adopt  the  principles  long  since  es- 
tablished in  our  private  enterprise  and 
educational  institutions:  the  use  of  re- 
search as  an  instrument  to  help  chart 
our  course  in  the  administration  of  aid. 

The  legislation  now  adopted  provides 
for  the  first  time  for  a  program  of  de- 
velopment research,  including  the  prac- 
tical testing  and  application  of  its  re- 
sults. This  program  of  research  has  been 
recommended  by  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee.  It  will  be  a  key 
tool  of  development.  It  will  help  assem- 
ble, evaluate,  and  put  to  effective  use  a 
body  of  knowledge  which  today  is  scat- 
tered, unevaluated,  and  unused.  This 
newly  authorized  element  of  our  aid  pro- 
gram is  in  itself  a  valuable  step  forward 
toward  a  more  effective,  efficient,  and 
economical  use  of  our  aid  funds. 

CONTINGENCY    FUNDS 

Unfortunately  the  experience  of  past 
years  tells  us  that  we  can  expect  in  the 
months  ahead  to  be  confronted  with 
needs  for  economic  assistance  funds 
which  cannot  now  be  fully  foreseen.  We 
need  only  look  to  the  course  of  develop- 
ments in  Vietnam  and  Berlin  to  under- 
stand the  increasing  pressure  of  the 
Communist  bloc  on  the  free  nations.  It 
is  imperative  that  the  President  should 
have  available  to  him  unprogramed 
funds  which  he  may  use  to  meet  perils 
which  we  cannot  now  foresee.  It  is 
equally  imperative  that  he  should  have 
funds  with  which  he  may  grasp  oppor- 
tunities which  may  arise  and  which  if 
not  taken  at  once  may  disappear  before 
a  return  can  be  made  to  the  Congress 
for  any  funds.  As  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  said: 

We  have  learned  from  sad  experience  that 
despite  the  most  careful  planning  the  future 
is  blurred  as  to  the  precise  events  which 
may  occur.  If  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
deal  with  these  events,  we  will  be  exposed  to 
dangers  which  we  cannot  meet  and  oppor- 
tunities which  we  cannot  seize. 

The  President  asked  $500  million  for 
contingencies.  The  conference  has 
agreed  on  a  sum  of  $300  million.  The 
course  of  events  suggests  that  this  fund 
may  indeed  be  inadequate.  If  it  is,  it 
should  be  plainly  understood  that  the 
Congress  will  receive  the  request  of  the 
President  for  a  supplemental  author- 
ization and  appropriation  to  meet  con- 
tingencies. 

PRIVATE    ENTERPRISE 

The  process  of  economic  development 
is  an  enormous  one.    We  should  not  ex- 


pect that  aid  should  come  from  Govern- 
ment resources  alone.  Private  enter- 
prise has  a  significant  and  essential  role 
to  play.  In  our  country  a  great  part  of 
the  resources  and  skills  available  to  us 
is  found  among  our  people  and  corpora- 
tions in  private  life.  If  we  are  to  make 
our  effort  to  assist  the  economic  and 
social  growth  of  the  less-developed  na- 
tions a  national  effort  on  our  part,  we 
must  use  these  private  resources  toi  Mie 
maximum. 

■"rivate  enterprise  is  competent  and  in 
many  cases  is  willing  to  take  a  more  ac- 
tive part  in  the  development  process. 
Yet  private  capital  is  understandably 
concerned  about  the  uncertainties  and 
even  dangers  which  it  will  face  in  mak- 
ing large  investments  in  countries  which 
in  many  cases  are  unstable  or  where  the 
future  prospects  are  uncertain.  For 
this  reason  it  has  become  a  basic  jjOlicy 
of  our  Government  in  administering  the 
aid  program  to  provide  incentives  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  join  in  the  public 
effort  to  assist  economic  growth  in  the 
less-developed  countries.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  therefore  undertaken  a  series 
of  efforts  to  aid  American  business  en- 
terprise and  to  mobilize  its  contribution 
to  the  national  program  for  economic 
development.  These  include  the  stand- 
ing efforts  to  provide  assistance  through 
U.S.  diplomatic  representation  and 
through  treaties  of  friendship,  com- 
merce, and  navigation  which  include 
protection  for  American  private  enter- 
prise. 

The  new  aid  legislation  provides  [sev- 
eral significant  devices  to  encourage  U.S. 
business  participation.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  is  an  all-risk  guar- 
antee. This  program  is  established  on 
an  experimental  basis.  Ninety  million 
dollars  is  authorized  to  be  used  to  insure 
against  losses  of  investment — as  opposed 
to  failures  to  realize  profits — up  to  75 
percent  of  the  investment.  This  provi- 
sion holds  distinct  possibilities  of  bene- 
fit in  attracting  capital  for  imponant 
development  activities  into  areas  which 
otherwise  private  investors  would  hesi- 
tate to  enter. 

The  new  legislation  also  provides  for 
assistance  in  locating  investment  oppor- 
tunities. Here  again  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  private  enterprise  may  en- 
gage in  a  partnership  which  is  valuable 
to  each.  The  legislation  also  provides 
that  loans  may  be  made  to  private  enter- 
prises established  by  U.S.  investors 
abroad.  The  terms  on  which  such  lend- 
ing occurs  can  be  varied  m  order  to  pro- 
vide the  needed  incentive. 

The  drafters  of  this  statute  have  been 
especially  conscious  of  the  contribution 
which  American  small  business  may 
make.  The  statute  specifically  provides 
that  the  President  shall  assist  American 
small  business  to  participate  equitably 
In  the  furnishing  of  commodities,  de- 
fense articles,  and  services — including 
defense  services — financed  with  funds 
made  available  under  the  act. 

These  provisions  and  others  will  pro- 
vide a  challenge  to  American  entei-pnse. 
which  has  never  been  found  wanting,  to 
participate  vigorously  in  the  national 
effort  to  create  a  more  stable  and  peace- 
ful world. 


FREE    WORLD    AID 

No  one  should  contemplate  that  the 
United  States  should  undertake  alone 
the  task  of  aiding  the  progress  of  the 
less-developed  nations.  This  is  a  task 
for  the  entire  free  world  The  new  aid 
legislation  calls  for  the  more  vigorou.s 
participation  of  other  free  nations  able 
to  bear  a  share  of  the  cost  of  progress 
We  can  be  confident  that  this  call  will 
be  accepted  The  experience  of  recent 
months  has  already  shown  that  Western 
Germany,  the  United  Kmudom,  France, 
and  Japan  and  other  nations  as  well  are 
willing  to  take  up  an  increasing  parr  of 
this  load.  The  authority  for  long-term 
commitments  provided  in  the  new  legis- 
lation will  contribute  to  the  ability  of 
our  administrators  to  work  out  protirams 
of  assistance  which  will  involve  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  other  industrialized  na- 
tions and  of  such  international  organi- 
zations as  the  World  Bank  and  the 
Inter-American  Bank. 

INTERNATIONAL    PEACE    AND    SECURITY 

What  I  have  said  thus  far  has  boon 
directed  to  the  blueprint  for  economic 
development  and  social  progress  con- 
tained in  this  legislation.  We  are  all 
aware,  however,  that  these  goals  cannot 
be  achieved  unless  it  is  possible  for  the 
nations  we  are  planning  to  assist  to  have 
internal  stability  and  secmity  from  out- 
side attack  Social  and  economic  prog- 
ress on  the  one  hand  and  internal  and 
external  security  on  the  other  hand  are 
mutually  dependent.  I  do  not  need  to 
labor  the  fact  that  the  military  pressures 
of  the  Soviet  bloc  remain  intense  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  The  military 
forces  of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  are  a  pov.erful  and 
ever-present  threat.  Communist  ag- 
gression now  includes  a  new  and  more 
dangerous  form;  agitation,  infiltration, 
and  guerrilla  warfare.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  continue  our  support  to  the 
NATO  alliance  and  to  our  friends,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Far  East  who  are  di- 
rectly under  the  Communist  fiuns.  At 
the  same  time  it  has  become  increasingly 
apparent  that  we  must  help  these  new 
and  developing  nations  prot<»ct  their 
peaceful  growth  from  disruptioii  by 
Communist  activity. 

The  conference  rep)ort  provides  $1,700 
million  for  military  assistance.  This  is 
certainly  a  conservative  figure.  There  is 
considerable  evidence  that  the  President 
may  have  to  return  to  the  Congress  for 
a  supplemental  request  before  the  year  is 
over.  It  is  imperative  in  my  judgment 
that  the  full  amoimt  now  authorized  be 
appropriated  in  order  that  the  task  of 
shoring  up  our  great  alliances  may  be 
carried  forward. 

SUPERVISION 

The  new  legislation  provides  the  Presi- 
dent with  broad  powers  to  lead  the  Na- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions This  is  as  it  should  be  At  the 
same  time,  the  Congress  has  written  into 
the  bill  detailed  provisions  for  the  main- 
tenance of  close  scrutiny  over  the  con- 
duct of  the  program. 

The  Congress  has  established  in  the 
Department  of  State  reporting  directly 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  an  Inspector 
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General  whose  task  It  will  be  to  carry  out 
continuing  reviews,  inspections,  and  au- 
dits of  economic  programs  being  con- 
ducted under  this  sucX  and  of  the  Peace 
Corps  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
efficiency  and  the  economy  of  their  ad- 
ministration and  their  consonants  with 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
The  Inspector  General  also  has  broad 
powers  to  permit  him  to  ascertain  the 
extent  to  which  programs  of  military 
assistance  and  of  foc'd  for  peace  are  be- 
ing carried  In  consonance  with  the  for- 
eign policy  of  our  country  and  our  aid  in 
the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  this 
act  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  act  also  requires  numerous  de- 
tailed reports  from  the  administrators 
of  the  program  as  to  ever>'  pha.se  of  ac- 
tivity conducted  under  it.  These  re- 
ports wUl  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
proper  committees  of  the  Congress  a 
nearly  continuous  flow  of  information. 
The  Congress  will  also  retam  full  power 
to  review  the  most  intimate  details  m 
the  administration  of  the  program  each 
year  when  the  highest  officials  of  the 
Govermnent  come  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Senate  Ap- 


propriations Committee  and  the  similar 
committees  of  the  House  to  present  their 
requests  for  funds  for  the  next  year. 

pnoTEcnoN    or    American    producers 

The  drafters  of  this  legislation  have 
given  most  careful  attention  to  the  pro- 
tection of  American  producers  from  un- 
fair competition  from  foreign  goods  to 
the  production  of  which  loans  under  the 
act  may  contribute. 

The  President  in  making  loans  for  de- 
velopment must  specifically  take  Into 
account  the  po.ssible  effects  which  any 
individual  loan  may  have  upon  the  U.S. 
econom.y.  This  consideration  m.ust  have 
special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial 
labor  .surplus.  The  act  also  makes 
special  provision  to  protect  Ameiican 
products  from  direct  competition  in  the 
American  market  from  the  products  of 
any  jjroductive  cntcrpri.se  for  the  con- 
struction or  operation  of  which  loans 
are  made  under  the  act. 

FINDS      AUTHOHI2ED 

The  requests  made  by  the  President 
and  the  actions  of  the  House,  the  Senate 
and  the  conferees  are  significant.  The 
following  table  shows  these  figures: 
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CONCLrSTON 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  at  Uie  begin- 
ning, this  legislation  provides  the  author- 
ity to  the  President  for  the  Umted  States 
to  take  the  leadership  In  the  march  of 
the  free  nations  across  the  thieshold 
of  a  new  era  of  .social  progress  and  eco- 
nomic development.  It  now  becomes  the 
opportunity  and  the  challenge  of  the 
American  people  to  give  their  support  to 
this  national  effort  on  which  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  themselves  and  their 
children  will  so  heavily  depend.  I  am 
confident  that  just  as  the  Marshall  plan 
had  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
American  people  so  will  the  decade  of 
development  kindle  their  imaginations 
and  their  energies  With  that  support 
we  can  hope  that  there  will  open  for  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  the 
same  prospect  of  growth  and  progress 
which  the  Marshall  plan  brought  to  the 
nations  of  Europe. 


DECISION  OF  SOVIET  UNION  TO  RE- 
SUME     NUCLEAR      TESTING— AD- 
DRESS   BY   SENATOR    HUMPHREY 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.      Mr    President,   I 
ask    unanimous   consent    that   excerpts 
from  an  address  I  delivered  in  New  York 


City  last  night,  relating  to  some  of  the 
developments  on  the  international  scene, 
particularly  the  recent  action  of  the  So- 
viet Union  in  resuming  nuclear  tests,  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  or  Remarks  bt  Senator  Hi-eert  H. 
HiMPHREY  64th  Anni-al  Convention  of 
THE  Zionist  Organization  of  America, 
New  York  Citt,  August  31.  1961 
I  wish  to  discuss  the  traplc  setbacic  the 
cause  of  peace  suffered  Just  24  hours  aeo. 

I  speak  ol  the  announcement  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  resume  the  testing  of  nu- 
clear weapons — and  I  speak  frankly  and  with 
a  touch  of  sadness. 

IjOt  us  face  squarely  the  Impact  and  Impli- 
cations of  Premier  Khrtishchev's  announce- 
ment 

The  Soviet  tJnlcn's  decision  to  resume  nu- 
clear testing  is  a  cruel  and  vicious  blow  to 
the  cause  of  p>e.ice.  It  represents  a  cynical 
disregard  for  the  well-being  of  humanity. 
It  demonstrates  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  so-called  peace  progr&m. 

The  entire  world  now  knows  that  the 
men  in  the  Kremlin  are  consumed  with 
ambition  and  j>c>wer,  without  any  regard 
for  Justice  and  peace. 

The  Soviet  decision  could  set  in  motion 
an  increased  arms  race  in  nuclear  weapons. 


That  decision  has  given  the  go-ahead  sign 
to  every  country  in  the  world  to  arm  itself 
to    the    teeth    with    these   weapons  of   awful 

destructive  power  and  to  develop  new  nu- 
clear weapons. 

The  Soviet  decision  also  marks  the  launch- 
ing of  an  attempted  "war  of  terror."  Khru- 
shchev's threat  regarding  a  100  megaton 
bomb  is  a  cyuical  attempt  to  blackmail  and 
intimidate  the  world.  There  can  be  little 
miliary  value  to  such  a  weapon.  It  could 
l>e  used  only  for  aunihllation  of  mass  ixjpu- 
latiuns.  It  lias  been  mentioned  by  KT.ru- 
Bhrhev  only  to  terrorize  the  world  Into  sub- 
mission. 

We  cannot  and  will  not  submit.  The 
United  States  will  make  its  decision  on 
nuclear  testing  on  the  ba^ls  of  what  Is  best 
and  what  is  necessary  for  our  national 
security.  We  must  not  be  Intimidated  Into 
precipitous  actk  :i  and  we  wii;  not  be  pushed 
Into  the  Soviet  game  of  terror  and  fear. 

Let  the  world  know  now  who  has  wurked 
pusiti\ely  and  sincerely  for  peace,  and  who 
has  acted  hypocritically  and  deceptively  to 
destroy  the  prospects  for  a  Just  peace. 

For  34  moiiths,  we  have  engaged  in  nego- 
tintions  with  the  Soviet  Union  In  an  effort 
to  arrive  at  an  agreement  to  suspend  nu- 
clear tests  During  those  long  months,  we 
ha\e  respected  the  self-imposed  moratorium 
on  nuclear  testing  We  have  kept  our  word, 
and  have  set  an  example  of  self-dlscipUne  and 
national  responsibility. 

The  Soviet  Union  in  recent  months  has 
given  every  iiidicatlon  of  its  unwillingness 
to  reach  apreement.  In  March  of  this  year, 
we  laid  before  the  Soviet  negotiators  at 
Geneva  a  complete  draft  treaty  which  would 
have  provided  for  the  cessation  of  nuclear 
tests   with   effective   inspection   and   control. 

Many  concessions  were  made  to  Soviet 
objections.  In  recent  days.  Artliur  Dean, 
our  chief  negotiator,  returned  to  Geneva 
with  further  concessions  to  meet  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Soviet  Union  Every  effort 
on  our  part  has  been  rebuked  or  rebuffed 
by  the  Soviets  It  had  become  crystal  clear 
that  the  Soviet  Union  scucht  to  renew  tests 
and  was  doing  everything  possible  to  break 
up  the  conference  at  Geneva.  The  Soviets 
hoped  to  drive  the  United  States  Into  venew- 
Ing  tests  first,  thus  giving  them  a  propaganda 
victory  and  an  cxctise  to  resume  Soviet  tests. 

The  S<:niets'  action  represents  a  great 
psychological  and  moral  victory  for  the 
United  States  and  for  President  Kennedy. 
We  have  refused  to  be  stampeded  into  nu- 
clear weapons  testing  We  have  kept  our 
word  We  have  put  the  welfare  of  the  world 
ahead  of  our  Immediate  military  needs. 

Portunate'.y,  our  Nation  Is  strong.  Our 
weapons  stockpile  is  large,  and  I  believe  we 
are  ;.head  of  the  Soviets  In  nuclear  weapons 
technology. 

We  have  no  reason  t-o  be  afraid,  and  we 
should  let  the  world  know  that  this  an- 
nouncement by  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
lntiniid.<ite  the  United  States.  It  does  not 
spread  fear  In  our  midst.  We  will  not  be 
led  by  passion  and  emotion  into  some  foolish 
and  uni^eeded  course  of  action. 

Tlie  purp>ose  of  Mr  Khrushchev's  an- 
nouncement is  quite  obvious.  First  the 
Soviet  Union  wants  to  improve  Its  nuclear 
technology  and  this  can  be  done  only 
throtigh  weapons  testing.  This  in  Itself  re- 
veals a  relative  weakness  In  Soviet  strength. 

More  Importantly,  this  announcement  Is  a 
part  of  a  campaign  of  terror,  fear  and  In- 
timidation. Khrushchev  has  added  this 
threat  to  the  present  Berlin  crisis  in  the 
hope  of  dividing  our  allies  from  us.  He 
seeks  to  promote  fear  and  deep  concern 
In  the  ranks  of  the  peoples  of  Western  Eu- 
rope and  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  Is  hope- 
ful that  by  threatening  us  with  some  fan- 
tastic new  weapon,  we  will  give  up  and  the 
Soviets  will  win  without  any  use  of  force. 

This  will  not  work  Our  Government  will 
reassure  the  world  about  our  strength.   That 
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strength  Is  real  and  awesome.  Out  allies 
will  be  reassured  that  we  are  determined  to 
resist  the  aggressive  pattern  of  Soviet  action. 
We  will  not  be  driven  out  of  West  Berlin. 
We  will  not  retreat.  Mr.  Khrushchev  needs 
to  know  this  unmistakably. 

Right  now  I  suggest  that  we  take  our  case 
t<i  the  United  Nations.  I  have  urged  the 
President  directly  that  he  personally  go  to 
the  UN.  and  tell  the  General  Assembly  what 
the  United  States  attempted  to  do"  in  34 
months  of  negotiations  on  the  test-ban  issue. 
It  Is  time  that  we  lay  before  the  entire  world 
the  complete  proposed  draft  treaty  that  we 
offered  the  Soviet  Union  to  end  nuclear  tests. 
We  should  also  point  out  how  we  have  met 
one  Soviet  objection  after  another  with 
many  concessions  In  an  effort  to  arrive  at  an 
agreement.  We  must  tell  how  the  Soviet 
Union  has  rebuffed  and  rebuked  everv  effort 
on  our  part. 

Let  the  world  know  that  the  Soviet  is  the 
assassin  of  peace.  Let  the  world  know  that 
the  Soviet  is  the  villain  in  the  international 
drama.  Let  the  world  know  that  the  United 
States  of  America  ia  prepared  first  to  defend 
Itself  and  its  allies,  and  secondly  to  work 
unceasingly  for  a  Just  and  enduring  peace. 

It  is  important  therefore  that  the  Con- 
gre.ss  complete  its  action  on  the  President's 
proposal  for  a  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency  for 
World  Peace  and  Security.  A  national  peace 
agency  at  this  time  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  and  would  further 
demonstrate  our  positive  determination  to 
work  for  peace. 

Now  more  than  ever  we  should  bolster  the 
areas  of  freedom  in  the  world.  We  must 
continue  our  program  of  economic  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries. 

We  mu.st,  in  fact,  step  up  our  efforts  in 
education,  in  health,  in  the  provision  of 
food  and  fiber  and  in  the  improvement  of 
the  economies  of  the  respective  nations. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  face  a  long  strug- 
gle in  all  areas.  Our  attention  cannot  be 
restricted  only  to  national  defense  and 
weaponry.  Our  concentration  must  be 
upon  the  needs  of  the  people  in  Latin 
America,  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

We  seek  to  help  people  live,  not  to  find 
new  ways  tur  them  to  die. 

Ml-,  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President.  I 
hope  the  American  people  now  realize 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  acted  wisely  in  these  months,  as  did 
his  predecessor,  in  attempting  to  re- 
strain the  proliferation  and  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  testing. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  set  a  fine  example  for  the  leaders  of 
the  world  as  to  what  political  respon- 
sibility means  and  how  one  fulfills  it. 

The   Soviet   Union,   by   breakinsj   the 
asi-eement  as  to  the  suspension  of  nu- 
clear weapons  tests,  has  exposed  itself 
before  the  world  as  a  hypocrite,  as  the 
assassin  of  peace,  as  the  villain  in  the 
intei-national    drama    of    world    tension 
and  trouble.     It  will  now  evermore  be 
clear   that  the   Soviet   Union  hoped  to 
drive  the  United  States  into  some  pre- 
cipitate   action,    and    hoped    that    the 
United    States    would    first    break    the 
ap-reement.    Its  own  military  needs  ap- 
parently, required  that  the  Soviets  start 
testinsr.     Today  the  first  test  took  place, 
or  at  least   the  test  that  has  been  an- 
nounced.   That  test  was  an  atmospheric 
test.     That  particular  test  is  only  the 
first  of  many  yet  to  come.    The  American 
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people  should  be  prepared  for  that.  The 
tests  will  grow  in  numbers  and  intensity. 
They  will  be  conducted  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  Soviet  nuclear 
weaponry,  but  also  for  psychological 
warfare  purposes,  for  Soviet  propaganda. 
I  am  sure  we  shall  remain  steadfast  in 
our  purpose  of  strengthening  oui  Na- 
tion, as  we  are  doing,  through  improve- 
ment of  our  defense  structure.  I  am 
sure  the  United  States  will  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  world,  possibly  through 
the  United  Nations,  the  fact  that  the  act 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  exploding  a  nu- 
clear weapon  in  the  atmosphere  is  in- 
deed an  act  of  aggression  upon  its  neigh- 
bors and  upon  the  world.  Radioactive 
fallout,  radioactive  debris  knows  no 
boundary,  no  nation,  no  people.  As  the 
radioactive  fallout  comes  to  earth  from 
the  atmosphere,  people  will  be  affected 
adversely. 

Let  the  world  know  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  put  aside  any  regard  whatever 
it  may  have  had  for  the  well-being  of  i 
mankind,  and  now  seeks  only  to  improve 
its  weaponry  and  to  wage  a  campaign 
of  terror  as  a  part  of  its  totalitarian 
world  politics. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  no  one  \ 
seems  to  be  fritihtened  except  the  Rus-  ' 
sian  people.  The  news  reports,  which 
we  have  all  read,  indicate  that  in  the 
Soviet  Union  the  Russian  people  are 
bewildered  and  frightened  They  know 
that  this  act  on  the  part  of  the'  Soviet 
Union  is  another  step  towai-d  war.  They 
v.ere  assured  by  their  government,  for 
years,  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
be  the  fir.st  to  test  nuclear  weapons  again. 
The  neutral  nations  which  are  meet- 
ing at  Belgrade,  as  exemphfled  by  the 
statements  of  their  leaders,  have  shown 
disgust  for  and  bitterne.'^s  toward  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  newspapers  are  filled 
with  stories. 

A  headline  of  one  of  the  newspaper 
storie.s  of  this  mornine  indicates.  '■Neu- 
tralists Shocked  by  Soviet  Move  "  That 
was  a  lead  story  in  the  Washington  Po.st 
and  Times- Herald.  The  same  news- 
paper canies  another  headline.  "Rus- 
sian Citizenry  Gloomy,  Anxious  Over 
Test  Decision," 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Soviets  have 
again  miscalculated.  If  they  thought 
this  act  would  intimidate  our  allies, 
they  were  wrong,  because  the  leaders  of 
France.  Britain.  Italy,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  and  other  allies 
have  shown  great  courage  and  strength. 
Our  ally  Denmark,  instead  of  being  in- 
timidated by  the  threats  of  the  Soviets, 
now  makes  a  greater  commitment  to 
NATO,  Our  ally  Greece,  being  warned 
and  threatened  by  the  Soviets,  makes 
a  greater  commitment  to  NATO. 

Country  after  country— including  all 
the  uncommitted  nations— are  shocked 
and  di.'=gu,sted  by  the  action  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Pre.Mdcnt.  sometimes  the  Soviet 
Union  does  the  free  world  a  favor  by  re- 
vealins  its  u?ly  political  nakedness  by 
some  of  Its  incredible  act.«.  which  are  so 
filled  with  ambition  and  power  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  cannot  digest  them. 
I  must  say  that  Americans,  as  the  lead- 


ers of  the  free  world,  can  be  thankful 
that  our  country  is  strong.  We  can  be 
thankful  our  arsenal  of  military  pre- 
paredness is  strong  and  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  nation  in  the  world 

I  was  particularly  pleased  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  reassured  the  world,  reas- 
sured the  free  nations,  and  reassured  our 
people  in  this  great  Republic  that  our 
stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons  is  adequate 
for  any  need  we  might  have — and  it  is — 
and  that  our  superiority  in  nuclear  tech- 
nology is  uncontested — and  it  is. 

The  Soviets  are  indicating  a  case  of 
international  ,)ittei-s.  They  are  bcMin- 
ning  to  reveal  their  weakness  rather  than 
their  strength. 

I  hope  we  .shall  pursue  the  steady 
course  of  preparedness,  alertne.ss,  moral- 
ity, and  decency  upon  which  this  Nation 
IS  now  embarked, 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  en- 
titled "Soviet  Policy  of  Terror.'  which 
is  a  very  fine  editorial  analyzing  suc- 
cinctly and  concisely  the  present  world 
situation;  and  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  en- 
titled  "Alternative  to  Catastrophe  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept     1     1961 1 
Soviet  Policy  of  Terror 

In  an  action  that  shocks  the  world  and 
edges  It  closer  to  the  brink  of  atomic 
holocaust.  Premier  Khrushchev  announces 
that  the  Soviets  are  resuming  nuclear  test- 
ing to  produce  monstrous  superbombs 
capable  of  being  dropped  at  any  point  on 
the  globe  from  space. 

This  marks  another  climax  in  the  Soviet 
ruler's  campaign  to  terrorize  the  world  and 
cow  it  Into  submission  to  his  plans  for  world 
domination.  It  is  timed  to  give  new  im- 
pact to  his  drive  to  take  over  all  Berlin 
as  a  first  step  toward  detaching  West  Ger 
many  from  the  North  Atlantic  alliance 
wrecking  the  free  world  s  defense  structure 
and  thus  opening  the  floodgates  to  the  Com- 
munist tide  everywhere. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  for  which  he  evident- 
ly deems  the  time  to  be  ripe,  the  Soviet 
Caesar  displays  the  utmost  contempt  for 
world  opinion.  His  attempt  to  shift  the 
blame  for  his  own  action  on  those  who 
would  resist  his  efforts  to  "bury  '  them  is  so 
ludicrous  and  hypocritical  that  it  is 
repudiated  everywhere  outside  of  the  Com- 
munist-dominated   world. 

That  includes  the  "positive  neutralists" 
now  meeting  in  Belgrade,  and  also  those  still 
unable  to  grasp  that  the  totalitarian  mind 
pursues  no  limited  ambitions  that  can  be 
appeased,  but  gambles  on  all  or  nothing  and 
can  be  stopped  only  by  a  balance  of  power 
adequate  to  make  such  a  gamble  suicidal. 

n 

Beyond  that.  Premier  Khrushchev's  action 
again  demonstrates  that  the  whole  Soviet 
propaganda  for  both  a  nuclear  test  ban  and 
total  disarmament  is  only  a  gigantic  hoax 
perpetrated  on  the  world.  For  more  than  15 
years  the  Western  Powers,  led  by  the  United 
States,  have  expended  their  energies  and  in- 
genuity to  induce  the  Soviets  to  agree  to 
balanced  and  adequately  controlled  step-by- 
step  disarmament  as  provided  In  the  United 
Nations  directives. 

For  the  same  period  they  have  sought  to 
control  and  eliminate  the  atomic  bomb,  be- 
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ginning  with  the  Washington  three-power 
declaration  of  1945,  through  the  Barucb 
plan  to  the  latest  Geneva  test  ban  confer- 
ence, at  which  they  made  concessions  bor- 
dering  on    risks    to   security 

But  the  pjviets  have  sabotaged  everything, 
denouncing  controls  as  espionage,  walking 
out  of  or  dcm.indlng  cimsrant  changes  in  the 
disarmament  forums,  offering  sweeping  prop- 
aganda proposals  they  have  no  Intention  of 
honoring.  Now  they  have  torpedi>ed  the 
Geneva  conference  as  well,  have  ended  the 
3-year  test  moratorium,  and  have  announced 
new  tests  with  more  lethal  fallout  to  prison 
the  world's  atmosphere 

zn 
The  Soviet  action  gives  the  Western  Pow- 
ers a  free  hand  to  resume  their  own  tests 
It  goes  without  saying  that  everything  will 
and  must  be  done  to  safeguard  the  free  world 
and  deter  Soviet  adventures  But  there  Is 
no  reason  for  the  West  t-i  be  Ftampeded  into 
new  tests.  After  an  emergency  session  with 
his  advisers  President  Kennedy  declares  that 
our  nuclear  arsenal  is  wholly  adequate  for 
all  defense  purpose's  That  is  a  reassuring 
Jvidgment,  but  it  will  still  have  to  be  kept 
under  constant  review. 

The  one  action  the  United  St<ntes  can  and 
must  take  Is  to  submit  the  new  Soviet  threat 
to  urgent  consideration  b;  the  United  Na- 
tions, charged  with  ultimate  responsibility 
for  disarmament  The  best  way  of  doing 
this  would  be  for  President  Kennedy  t«  ap- 
pear before  it  personally  to  rally  world  opin- 
ion against  the  Soviet  action  and  tor  a  gen- 
uine disarmament  effort  ba.sed  on  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  world  problems  which  alone 
can  make  a  disarmed  world  possible 


jFrom   the  Washington  Post,  Sept     1,    19611 
Alternative  to   Catastrophe, 

The  Soviet  Union  has  put  an  end  to  the 
hope  that  the  great  powers  might  spare 
mankind  the  dreadful  hazards  of  contlnvied 
te.'^ting  of  nuclear  arm--  Men  of  good  will 
everywhere  will  be  filled  with  dismay  by  the 
ominous  portent  of  the  S<jviet  announce- 
ment The  dread  sj^ecters  icmp^jrarlly  exor- 
cised by  voluntary  test  suspension  stalk  the 
earth  once  more  to  fill  waking  hi.  iir.s  with 
apprehension  and  anxlfty  and  to  people  the 
hours  of  sleep  with  the  nightmare  monsters 
that  rouse  up  from  tinquiet  minds  Thus 
the  terror  returns,  with  its  threat  to  the 
health  of  the  living  and  to  the  life  of  the 
yet  unborn,  its  renewal  of  the  race  for  more 
terrible  arms,  it*  promise  of  nticlear  terror 
if  need  be,  to  gam  the  ends  of  Soviet  diplo- 
macy. 

Every  American  must  be  thankful  that  it 
is  not  his  country  that  has  made  this  deci- 
sion If  such  thankfulness  exists.  It  is  not 
to  be  confvised  with  any  narrow  satisfac- 
tion at  the  propaganda  advantage  that  ac- 
crues to  the  nations  innix;eni  of  putting 
this  mortgage  on  the  future  of  civilization 
It  is  small  comfort  to  know  that  the  other 
passengers  understand  who  hi\s  scuttled  the 
sinking  ship  upon  which  the  lives  oi  all  of 
us  are  freighted  If  we  have  gained  a  propa- 
ganda advantage.  It  is  one  that  surely  we 
would  be  glad  to  forfeit  if  the  Soviet  Union 
could  be  persuaded  to  reconsider  its  fateful 
decision. 

And  that  is  just  what  the  United  States 
and  other  powers  should  urge  it  to  do  The 
President  has  left  the  way  open  for  such  an 
api>eal  He  has  not  given  the  instant  signal 
for  the  resumption  of  nuclear  tests  by  this 
country,  even  though  he  must  have  been 
under  strong  compulsion  to  do  Just  that  The 
patience  with  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  Slates  has  prosecuted  the  search  for 
a  test  ban  treaty,  and  the  forbearance  with 
which  it  has  refrained  from  nuclear  testing 


have  made  a  record  that  needs  no  new  em- 
bellishment It  is  a  record  that  divests  an 
appeal  to  Soviet  Russia  of  every  asi>ect  of  a 
tactical  propaganda  maneuver 

That  appeal  should  be  made,  by  this  coun- 
try and  by  those  who  may  choose  to  Join  it. 
not  to  gain  a  iran.^,ient  advantage  for  our- 
selves, but  to  gain  for  all  the  people  of  the 
world,  restored  hope  that  a  way  may  be  found 
to  escape  nuclear  disaster  It  may  be  said 
that  such  an  effort  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 
that  Soviet  Russia  cares  nothing  for  the  good 
opinion  of  mankind;  that  it  very  evidently 
has  weighed  already  the  relative  advantage  of 
cultivating  esteem  and  instilling  terror  Per- 
haps this  is  so;  btit  it  may  not  be  so  There 
is  one  sure  way  to  find  out  beyond  ail  con- 
jecture That  is  to  apjjeal  to  Premier 
Kiirushchev  to  reconsider,  before  It  is  too 
late.  If  this  appeal  falls,  the  resolution  with 
which  freemen  face  the  terrors  that  then 
lie  ahead  will  not  be  diminished  but  will  be 
infinitely  fortified  by  the  knowledge  that 
neitlier  hate,  nor  pride,  nor  fear,  nor  rancor 
have  prevented  the  search  for  an  alternative 
to  cat-astrophe 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  say  to 
my  dear  friend  and  colleague  from 
Minnesota  that  earlier  in  the  day  a  num- 
ber of  iLs,  including  the  distinguished 
present  occupant  of  the  chair  I  Mr 
Pell  I.  expressed  ourselves  in  the  same 
way  with  respect  to  the  Import  and  the 
nature  of  the  activities  of  the  men  who 
lule  the  Russian  people  I  think  the 
Senator  would  ha\e  been  gratified  to 
hear  us  all. 

There  is  strong  and  deep  bipartisan 
support  for  the  position  being  taken  by 
the  President,  and  a  real  feeling  of  faith 
that  ours  is  the  right  course,  though  we 
understand  and  realize  the  perils  of  the 
moment  and  though  we  all  know  our 
hands  ate  qtiite  as  free  as  those  of  the 
Ru.ssians,  any  day  we  feel  our  national 
.security,  or  our  asurance  of  tlie  security 
of  the  fiee  world,  lequires  us  to  proceed 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President.  I 
hoiie  President  Kennedy  will  seize  on 
this  opportunity  to  exeil  the  great  polit- 
ical and"  moral  leadership  for  which  this 
world  so  desperately  cries  out.  and  to  do 
it  not  only  as  he  is  now  doing  it  but  also 
in  the  foium  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
in  the  Geneial  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  believe  the  General  Assembly 
will  convene  on  the  19th  day  of  Septem- 
ber. I  should  like  to  see  our  President 
seize  the  initiative,  go  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  lay  before  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  the  total  com- 
prehensive program  of  disarmament 
which  this  Nation  is  developing;  which  is 
sensible,  reasonable,  and  would  be 
effective. 

Secondly,  in  that  same  message  I 
.should  like  to  have  our  President  lay 
before  the  United  Nations  the  full  ac- 
count of  34  months  of  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, in  our  effort  to  obtain  a  ban  on 
further  nuclear  tests. 

He  should  reveal  to  the  whole  world 
the  draft  treaty  that  we  placed  before 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  So\iet 
Union  starting  in  March  1961.  He 
should  lay  before  the  United  Nations 
and  the  peoples  of  the  world  every  ob- 
jection that  the  Soviets  made  in  34 
months   to   our   position   and   ever\-   re- 


sponse that  we  made  to  those  objections. 
He  should  lay  before  the  peoples  of  the 
world  and  before  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  the  many  conces- 
sions that  this  country  was  willing  to 
make  in  the  cause  of  peace.  Now  more 
than  ever  the  world  not  only  wants  a 
leader  who  is  strong  in  terms  of  our 
militaiT  preparedness — and  we  have 
such  a  leader  m  our  counti-y — but  also 
the  world  needs  great  moral,  ideological, 
and  political  leadership.  We  have  such 
leadership  :n  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  those  with  whom  he  has  as- 
sociated himself  ill  both  political  parties 
and  m  all  elements  of  American  life. 
The  Soviet  has  given  us  a  glorious  op- 
port  umty  again  to  demonstrate  the  dif- 
ference between  freedom  and  totalitari- 
anism, between  liberty  and  oppression. 
The  world  must  know  once  again — and 
the  fact  needs  to  be  stated  by  Senators. 
Representatives,  public  and  private  cit- 
izens aaain  and  again — that  this  Nation 
is  unafraid,  that  this  Nation  is  stiong. 
arid  that  this  Nation  is  prepared. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  the  superiority 
in  weapons  that  is  required  for  the  de- 
fense of  freedom,  Mr,  Khrushchev 
knows  that  his  political  and  military 
blackmail  will  work  nowhere.  It  has 
backfired  even  at  Belgrade,  at  the  con- 
ference o^  the  neutrals.  It  has  back- 
fired m  the  chancelleries  of  Western 
Europe  It  is  a  disgusting  exhibition  of 
an  overly  ambitious  man  who  seeks  to 
terrorize  in  order  to  dominate  the  world. 

He  will  succeed  in  neither.  Terror 
will  not  work,  and  domination  will  be  a 
failure 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prateful  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  allowing  me  to  make  my  position 
clear  together  with  his. 


THE    METROPOLITAN    OPERA    SEA- 
SON   OF    1960-61 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  shall  not  detain  the 
occupant  of  the  chair  or  the  Senate's 
very  devoted  administrative  staff.  The 
question  relates  to  Calendar  No.  557, 
H.R  2244.  a  tax  bill  which  was  passed 
over  today  to  be  taken  up  another  day, 
and  to  which  I  have  offered  an  amend- 
ment which,  of  course,  will  be  printed 
under  the  rule,  which  would  open  to  the 
30  percent  contributions  limit  not  only 
those  charitable  organizations  which  are 
now  included  in  that  limit — whatever 
may  be  said  about  the  merits  of  the  bill 
which  would  open  it  to  foundations — 
but  also  museums  of  art  or  science,  li- 
braries operated  for  the  general  public 
or — and  this  is  very  important — societies 
or  organizations  conducted  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  maintaining  symphony 
orchestras  or  opera,  which  museums,  li- 
braries, societies  or  organizations  nor- 
mally receive  a  substantial  part  of  their 
support  from  the  United  States  or  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  or 
from  direct  contributions  from  the  gen- 
eral public, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  3  before  line  1,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

'■(Iv)  A  museum  of  history,  art,  or  science, 
or  a  library,  open  to  and  operated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  general  public,  or  a  society 
cr  organization  conducted  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  symphony  orchestras  or 
operas,  and  which  museum,  library,  society, 
or  organization  normally  receives  a  substan- 
tial part  of  their  support  from  the  United 
States,  or  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  from  direct  contributions  from 
the  general  public,  or". 

On  page  3,  line  1,  strike  out  "(iv)"  and 
insert  "(v)". 

On  page  3,  line  11,  strike  out  "(v)"  and 
insert  "(vi) ". 

On  page  3,  line  17,  strike  out  "and  (ill)" 
and  Insert  "  i  Hi ) ,  and  ( iv )  ". 

On  page  4,  line  1,  strike  out  "clause  (iv)" 
and    Insert   "clauses    (iv)    and    (v)". 

On  page  4,  line  4,  strike  out  "(v)"  and 
Insert  "(vi)  ". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  increase  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  allowable  charitable  contribu- 
tions which  may  be  made  by  individuals 
to  certain  museums,  libraries,  and  symphony 
and  opera  societies  and  to  certain  organiza- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  churches,  educa- 
tional organizations,  hospitals,  and  such 
museums,  libraries,  and  sj-mphony  and 
opera  societies." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  amendment  would 
help  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  Whatever 
may  be  the  outcome  of  Secretary  Gold- 
berg's arbitration,  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  will  probably  have  a  deficit  of 
over  $1  million  for  the  1961-62  season. 
We  have  all  established  that  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  is  an  institution  of  na- 
tional significance  and  Importance.  The 
Prpsident  himself,  through  his  Secretary 
of  Labor,  making  an  extraordinary  ex- 
ception to  the  normal  policy  of  the 
Department,  has  caused  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  undertake  personal  arbitration. 

One  of  the  first  questions  asked  of  me 
by  the  officials  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  when  I  tried  to  help  in  the 
Situation  was,  "How  can  an  arbitration 
be  conducted  when  all  we  can  depend 
upon  are  public  contributions?  We  have 
no  other  source  of  money." 

I  think  we  are  making  a  great  mistake 
in  this  country  in  not  having  a  program 
to  help  the  arts.     I  have  been  working 
very    hard   for   such   a   program,    as  has 
the  distinguished  occupant  of  the  chair 
I  Mr.  PellI,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota IMr.  Humphrey],  and  other  distin- 
guished  Senators  and   Members  of   the 
other  body.     We  have  some  real  objec- 
tives.   But  such  action  may  require  some 
time.     Meanwhile  we  have  a  problem. 
Therefore,  while  we  are  amending  the 
charitable  contributions  and  the  educa- 
tional contributions  law,  why  not  open 
it,  so  far  as  we  can  consistent  with  our 
principles,  to  a  httle  more  help  so  that 
the  Met  and  other  organizations — but 
iraving  in  mind  right  now  the  MetropoU- 
tan  Opera.     There  is  a  problem  and  im- 
plied  responsibility.     I   think  all  of   us 
who  have  worked  hard  to  bring  about 
the  settlement  undertook  to  give  the  Met 
every  facility  possible  in  order  to  raise 
the  necessary  money  to  do  what  we  all 
want  to  do,  which  is  to  have  a  1960-61 
season. 


I  make  that  explanation  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  Committee  on  Finance  gives 
diligent  attention  to  amendments.  It 
has  them  sounded  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment departments.  I  think  it  does  a 
fair  job  for  all  of  us. 

I  have  not  submitted  the  amendment 
to  the  committee.  The  reason  is  obvi- 
ous. The  question  is  one  of  recent  im- 
pression and  is  a  real  urgency.  I  make 
this  statement  publicly  so  the  commit- 
tee will  understand  that,  and  nonethe- 
less will  give  us  some  kind  of  report  from 
the  Treasury  Department,  some  kind  of 
appraisal  of  the  amendment,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  is  a  floor  amend- 
ment, in  view  of  the  fact  that  4  or  5  days* 
notice  has  been  given  and  tiie  bill  was 
not  acted  upon  today. 


States  has  supported  and  participated 
in  these  great  eflforts  The  Government 
of  the  United  States,  through  legislation 
and  administrative  action,  has  supported 
and  aided  in  the  strengthening  of  free 
institutions  around  the  world. 

On  this  Labor  Day  in  1961,  I  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  worker  organizations  of  the 
world  and  to  their  part  in  the  strupgle 
for  freedom.  It  is  a  cause  that  will  pre- 
vail. It  is  a  cause  that  will  end  success- 
fully through  these  great  efforts  toward 
the  betterment  of  mankind. 


A  SALUTE  TO  INTERNATIONAL  FREE 
TRADE    UNION    ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  Labor  Day  message  I  wish  to  pay  a 
salute  to  international  free  trade  union 
organizations. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  knows  no 
boundaries.  The  battleground  is  not 
limited  to  the  halls  of  parliaments  or  to 
the  conference  tables  of  diplomats.  It 
encompasses  the  field,  the  factory,  the 
construction  site,  and  everywhere  men 
work  to  achieve  the  benefits  of  a  better 
society.  The  cause  of  freedom  is  a  lost 
caui^e  unless  it  advances  the  well-being 
of  all  the  people  of  the  world,  and  not 
just  the  chosen  few. 

Our  adversaries  in  the  cold  war  know 
this,  and  know  it  well.  Using  the  lan- 
guage of  a  democratic  society  as  a  cam- 
ouflage repression,  they  clearly  and  suc- 
cessfully infiltrate  the  inner  circles  of 
worker  organizations  in  the  free  and  un- 
committed countries  around  the  world. 
Their  prime  target  in  many  countries  is 
to  capture  the  trade  union  movement  in 
many  of  these  countries.  They  have 
done  their  work  well. 

Recognizing  this  fact  of  life,  the  major 
free  trade  unions  of  the  world  formed 
the  International  Confederation  of  Free 
Trade  Unions.  Their  three-way  objec- 
tives— bread,  peace,  and  freedom — are  a 
clarion  call  to  all  those  who  do  not  want 
to  knuckle  under  to  the  hammer  and 
sickle. 

A  smaller  but  equally  dedicated  or- 
ganization of  free  trade  unions  is  the  In- 
ternational Federation  of  Christian 
Trade  Unions.  Also,  in  recent  years,  the 
rise  of  the  influence  of  international 
trade  secretariats  around  the  world  in 
the  struggle  for  freedom  has  become 
dramatic  and  effective. 

Joining  these  international  free  trade 
union  organizations  are  national  trade 
union  centers  in  the  countries  of  the  free 
and  uncommitted  world.  Many  of  the 
leaders  of  these  organizations  know  first 
hand  the  evils  of  an  enslaved  society. 
They  know  that  economic  development  is 
useless  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  the 
advancement  of  human  dignity  and  self- 
respect  in  a  free  society.  They  will  not 
turn  back  from  this  struggle. 

We  in  the  United  States  recognize 
their  efforts  in  a  common  cause.  The 
trade-union   movement   in   the   United 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TUESDAY 
AT  9  AM. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time.  I  move, 
pursuant  to  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  9 
ajn.  on  Tuesday,  September  5,  1961. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6 
o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m  ,  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  Tuesday,  September  5, 
1961,  at  9  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  1,  1961 : 

David  W.  Dyer,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Flori- 
da, vice  a  new  position. 

Abraham  L.  Freedman.  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  vice  a  new  position. 


CONfTRMATIONS 

Executive    nominations   coniirmed    by 
jthe  Senate  September  1,  1961: 
us    District  Judges 
Edward   S.  Northrop,   of  Maryland,  to  b« 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Mary- 
land. 

Thaddlus  M.  Machhowicz.  of  Michigan,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  disuict 
of  Michigan. 

In  the  U.S.  M.\RiNE  Corps 
Having  designated.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 5232,  the  following-named  officer  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  within  the  contemplation 
of  said  section,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
Indicated  while  so  serving: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.    Gen.    Robert    B     Luckey.    U  .S     Marine 
Corpw. 

I.N  THE  US  Nav.\l  Reserve 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
indicated  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  rear  admirals 
Paul  W  Greeley 
Raymond  T.  Holden 

In  the  Regular  Armt 
The  nominations  beginning  David  C  Am- 
mons,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Hlchard  P  Young,  to  be  second  lieutenant. 
Jn  the  Regular  Army,  which  nominations 
■were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  August  21, 
1961. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Tribute  to  the  Si|;iiificaDce  of  Corn  io 
American  Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

(If      \\  f:.sT     VIRGINIA 

IN   THE   SENATE  OF  THK   UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  1.  1961 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  Pie.sident, 
early  in  the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress, there  occurred  a  spirited  colloquy 
amoiig  Members  of  this  body  on  the 
subject  of  selecting  a  national  flower. 
At  that  time  the  esteemed  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  IMr.  Douglas  1  held 
forth  in  eloquent  and  persuasive  t^-ims 
m  favor  of  corn 

Without  as.sociating  myself  as  a  parti- 
san in  the  cause  of  my  good  friend  from 
Illinois,  I  would  draw  attention  to  .'iome 
comments  by  notable  Amei  icans  on  the 
significance  of  corn  in  oui'  national  life 
which  have  been  compiled  by  Miss 
Margo  Cairns,  a  lady  who  has  zealously 
dcvot^xl  much  time  and  energy  to  the  ef- 
fort of  having  the  com  tassle  adopted 
as  a  national  symbol 

The  nutritional  importance  of  corn 
cannot  be  overemphasized  But  I  would 
also  note  than  it  was  one  of  the  first 
symbols  adopted  for  some  of  the  deco- 
rative motifs  on  the  columns  of  this 
Capitol  Buildini;  —  the  appropnalenej^s 
of  this  choice  having  been  observed  by 
.some  irreverent  individuals  in  relation 
to  comments  which  are  occasionally  ut- 
tered in  these  legislative  Chambers. 

In  the  fonn  of  cereal  grain,  flour,  and 
al.so  in  its  more  raiified  or  distilled  foi-m. 
corn  has  become  an  integral  pait  of 
American  life;  it  has  sustained  our 
physical  life  and  enriched  our  language 
and  folklore.  I  therefore  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  comments  on  corn 
compiled  by  Mi&s  Margo  Cairns 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

What    They    Say — Collected    Comments   o.n 
Corn 

Dr  Kenneth  D  Wells,  president.  Freedoms 
'foundation.  Valley  Forge.  This  Nation  could 
not  have  fed  ILself  througli  the  years  had  it 
not  been  for  maize.  Indian  corn 

"More  than  any  other  bloom  iz^  the  bounty 
of  God's  garden — the  corn  tassel  exemplifies 
the  food  by  which  America  under  our  free 
system  has  been  fed 

"May  the  means  com--*  to  make  this  essen- 
tial blossom  the  symbol  nl  America  both  fed 
and    free  ■■ 

Gov  Lvither  H  Hodgrs.  now  US  Secretary 
of  Commerce  "In  order  to  provide  North 
Carolinians  with  an  opportunity  to  acknowl- 
edge the  economic  and  traditional  signifi- 
cance of  a  truly  southern  food  product  the 
State  will  observe  Cornbread  Week  during 
tlie  period  of  Oct,<)ber  5-11 

•  Cornbread  has  long  occupied  an  Impor- 
tant place  In  North  Carolina  and  the  South 
Prom  our  earliest  days  It  has  been  a  basic 
ingredient  in  our  region's  worldwide  repu- 
tation for  culinary  excellence  In  infinite 
varieties — from  hoecake   to  spoonbread — the 


tasty    and    nutritious    products   of    cornmeal 
are  a  delightful  part  of  our  way  of  life 

■'Cornbread  also  occupies  an  important 
place  in  the  economic  life  of  North  Carolina. 
Seed  dealers,  farmers,  millers,  and  retailers 
all  owe  a  substantial  part  of  their  ltvellhoc>d 
to  the  production  and  marketing  of  corn  and 
corn  products. 

"In  recognition  of  the  many  benefits — 
tangible  and  intangible — derived  from  corn- 
bread.  I  am  glad  to  designate  the  week  of 
October  5-11.  1958,  as  Cornbread  Week 
m  North  Carolina" 

Senator  Pavl  H  Douglas  May  11.  1961 
"Corn  symbolizes  American  abundance.  It 
connotes  the  gratitude  we  have  for  Its  in- 
dispensable presence  in  the  days  of  our  an- 
cestors' need,  ovir  present  magnificent  pro- 
ductive capacity,  and  the  past,  present  and 
future  bounty  our  citizens  have  furnished 
to  hvingry  peoples  all  over  the  world  It  is 
a  fitting  symbol  of  our  country  in  the  plant 
World 

I  believe  that  the  Importance  of  corn 
ijotii  in  our  p;ist  history  and  in  our 
society  today  clearly  calls  upon  us  »o  recog- 
nize this  useful  plant  by  making  Its  golden 
corn  tassel  our  national  floral  emblem.  I 
am  proud  to  Introduce  the  golden  corn  tas- 
sel  resolution   for   this   pi!rp<ise  ' 

Congressman  Walter  H  JroD  All  Amer- 
icans must  know  tiie  story  of  the  struggles 
(or  life  by  the  early  settlers  of  Jamestown 
and  Plymouth  and  that  it  was  corn,  .^mer- 
Icas  native  plant  that  fed  and  sustained 
ttiem  Perliaps  not  all  Americans  know  that 
It  was  corn  that  saved  starving  Russians  In 
the  fanilne  of  the  1920  s 

■  Today  this  same  American  plant  is  fe'^d- 
ing  hungry  p>eopIes  in  many  overpopulated 
lands  Corn  has  become  the  US.  ambassa- 
d  ir  of   goixl  wi'.;   amund  the  globe" 

Herschel  D  Newsnm  master  1956  "The 
N;::or.;,;  Grange  by  artinn  of  its  delegate 
b<xly,  favors  the  corn  tassel  as  our  national 
floral  emblem  The  resolution  establishing 
this  policy,  and  adopted  by  our  delegate 
body,  reads  as  follows 

■  'We  recomniend  that  the  Congress  enact 
legislation  to  declare  the  corn  ta&sel  our 
national  floral  emblem — corn  beiiv  sym- 
taitlic  of  the  agriculture  of  our  48  States, 
native  to  our  soil,  and  the  object  of  cultiva- 
tion for  centuries — both  by  the  red  man 
and  the  farmer  of  today 

Wheeler  McMlilen.  vice  president.  Farm 
Journal.  Philftdelphia  'It  would  take  11 
tables  stretching  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York  to  seat  180  millinn  Americans  f  ir  oiie 
single  meal  We  consume  540  million  meals 
every  day  with  little  worry  as  to  where  the 
f'»od   16  coming   from 

Dorothy  Giles,  authcr  Singing  Valleys 
C  )rn  is  bread  and  ham  and  eggs  and  milk 
and  cream  and  cheese  Corn  is  sugar  and 
starch  Corn  is  oil  and  wine  Corn  Is 
clothing  for  men's  Ixxlle.s  and  shelter  above 
their  heads  Corn  is  life  Its  life  is  the  life 
of  men 

To  us.  in  America,  it  is  the  strength  of 
our  past,  the  power  of  our  present,  the  secu- 
rity of  our  future  For  corn  is  the  symbol  of 
American  democracy  And  the  story  of  corn 
is   the   story  of  the  American  people  ' 

Harriet  Simpson  .\rnow,  author.  "Seed- 
time on  the  Cumberland  "  "It  is  impossible 
to  overestimate  the  importance  of  corn  in 
the  settlement  of  America.  Corn  was  not 
only  a  proved  and  mighty  plant  of  a  growth 
so  rapid  It  could  lift  itself  above  the  weeds. 
but  It  could  be  planted  with  a  hoe  or  grub- 
bing hoe  in  ground  too  filled  with  roots  and 
stumps  for  a  plow  to  make  a  planting  fxir- 
row.  Another  advantage  of  corn  was  that 
it  would  grow  into  a  tall  but  sturdy  plant 
able  to  hold  it«  ears  well  out  of  reach  of 
turkeys  or  raccoons,   but  downhanglng  and 


so  well  wrapped  no  damage  could  come  from 
rain  or  snow  and   the  smaller  birds. 

"There  was,  too.  something  kind  and 
proud  and  free  about  the  corn,  big  stuff  a 
man  could  walk  among  and  reach  his  arms 
for  the  ears.  6  feet  above  the  ground  on 
14 -foot  stalks  It  grew  in  a  wide  variety  of 
soils,  and  would  yield  at  least  something  for 
bread  on  poor  ground  in  a  dry  year 

"Travelers  from  Europe  commented  much 
on  the  American  grain  tliat  was  neither 
sown  nr)r  reapyed 

Carl  Sandburg.  Flat  Rock,  NC:  Ail  my 
life  I  have  enjoyed  watching  corn  grow,  witli 
something  of  wonder  about  how  the  stalk 
slowly  rises  from  the  grourid  and  eventuates 
into  the  ripening  ear  with  us  brown  silk. 
Now  1  find  myself  having  added  wonder 
about  what  happens  and  wiiy  it  liappens 
underground  when  the  seed  of  corn  is 
planted  ' 

Dr.  George  D  Scarseth.  director  of  re- 
search. West  Lafayette.  Ind  ; 

"Congratulations  on  your  deep  wif.dom 
and  understanding  in  -seeing  a  great  Amer- 
ican character  in  the  corn  plant.  Your  sug- 
gestion that  the  corn  tassel  be  selected  as  our 
national  floral  emblem  is  most   appropriate. 

"What  can  t>e  a  revelation  more  beautiful 
to  the  glory  of  God  than  the  mechanism  and 
the  magic  that  takes  place  in  a  growing 
plant  where  the  little  balls  of  green  chloro- 
plusts  race  one  another  mside  the  cyto- 
plasm.a  or  Juices  of  the  cells  of  a  green  leaf? 
These  are  working  to  capture  tiie  sunshine 
some  90  million  or  more  niiles  away  and  con- 
vert   it    into   new   life    here   on   earth. 

The  corn  Is  one  plant  that  captures  more 
solar  energy  than  any  of  our  farm  crops,  and 
It  has  such  a  marvelous  physiological  mech- 
anism in  repnaducmg  itself:  in  this  the  corn 
tassel  IS  one  of  the  keystones. 

We  Americans  have  so  much  to  live  with 
and  yet  we  hardly  recognize  that  we  have 
more  to  live  for.  So  here's  t-o  you  in  your 
effort  to  make  the  corn  tassel  our  national 
floral  emb'iem  " 

Henry  .\  Wallace,  former  U  S  Secretary 
of  Agriculture: 

"A  lovely  flower  for  a  living  room  is  one 
thing:  a  floral  emblem  symbolizing  a  great 
nation  is  quite  another" 

Mrs  Julia  Proctor  White,  educator,  Peoria, 
111  .  A  national  floral  emblem  is  not  a  thing 
of  unrelated,  arbitrary  choice  To  be  truly 
symbolic  i»  must  have  been  Interwoven  with 
t.he  story  of  the  land  and  the  people,  and 
Its  associations  with  them  mtist  be  potent 
and  enduring  Our  stately  maize,  the  gold- 
en corn,  is  the  one  plant  we  have  which 
amply  fulfills  these  requirements 

"The  corn  tassel,  flov^ering  at  the  tip  of 
Its  tall  EtJilk,  is  in  nself  a  synibol  of  the 
whole  plant  and  thus  doubly  a  symbol  of  the 
United  States  " 

Mrs  Gertrude  Stevenson.  Minneapolis, 
Minn  "A  floral  symbol  must  have  more 
than  beauty,  though  it  must  have  that,  it 
certainly  must  have  a  great  deal  more.  It 
must  have  meaning — sacred  and  deep.  It 
mtist  be  both  subtle  and  evident.  It  must 
have  history  behind  it  and  promise  before 
it  It  mtist  awaken  thanksgiving  and  con- 
tinuity and  reverence  and  faith.  The  corn 
tassel  is  the  symbol  of  the  only  thing  that 
grows  that  has  all  of  this." 

Val  Bjornson,  Minnesota  state  treasurer: 
■'Scoffers,  blase  journalists,  those  who  al- 
ways look  for  some  hidden  selfish  motive,  are 
charmed  and  challenged  by  Miss  Cairns' 
story  of  a  plant  cultivated  by  the  red  man 
for  centuries  before  the  whit*  man  came  to 
our  hemisphere,  a  plant  native  to  our  soil, 
symbolic  of  our  agriculture,  and,  through 
its  countless  byproducts,  of  our  industry.'' 
The  Professional  Writers  Club,  Washing- 
ton, DC      "The  fabulous  story  of  corn  was 
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unveiled  for  the  delighted  members  In  an 
address  by  Miss  Margo  Cairns  supported  by 
color  motion  pictures  at  the  January  1961 
meeting.  She  traced  the  history  of  corn 
from  some  secluded  valley  in  the  Andes,  at 
least  10,000  years  ago,  to  the  fabulous  fields 
of  hybrid  corn  In  our  Western  States  today. 
Christopher  Columbus  found  it  in  the  Carib- 
bean, the  Pilgrims  found  It  In  New  England, 
the  Indians  had  used  it  for  hundreds  of  years 
before  the  Europeans  arrived,  and  the  Incas 
had  sculptured  cornfields  In  gold,  just  to 
mention  a  few  of  her  revelations." 


Return  to  God — A  Way  To  Stop 
Khrushchev 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  1.  1961 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  announcement  by  So- 
viet Russia  that  it  will  resume  nuclear 
weapons  testing,  I  should  like  to  make 
the  following  comment: 

The  Communist  devil  has  come  out  of 
hiding.  It  has  cast  off  the  mask  of  its 
sheeps'  clothin?. 

I  believe  the  U.S.S.R.  has  been  secretly 
workins:  on  the  huge  nuclear  bomb  she 
is  talking  about  which  has  a  power  equal 
to  100  million  tons  of  TNT  or  5  000  times 
bigger  than  the  bomb  which  destroyed 
Hiroshima.  Now  she  must  make  open 
tests  to  prove  them  out. 

Khrushchev  probably  feels  that  he  is 
now  ready  for  the  kill  and  is  not  afraid 
of  exposure  nor  diverse  public  opinion. 
He  must  think  that  this  is  the  hour  to 
scare  both  the  powerful  and  the  weak 
nations  into  submitting  to  Russia's  de- 
mands on  Berlin  and  anywhere  else  in 
the  world  she  chooses  to  strike.  Even 
now  both  Russia  and  Red  China  talk  of 
peace  while  they  prepare  to  swallow  up 
the  world. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  can  stop 
these  godless  countries  and  that  is  true 
moral  and  spiritual  rearmament  of  hu- 
manity everywhere.  Only  a  superior 
Ideology,  based  on  faith,  morality,  gen- 
uine freedom,  and  righteousness  for  all. 
can  be  effective  and  bring  real  peace  to 
a  tormented  world.  Military,  economic, 
and  political  means  are  important,  but 
they  alone  will  not  sufBce. 

If  ever  I  believed  in  this  cause,  I  be- 
lieve in  it  now  with  all  my  heart.  This 
is  the  time  to  unite  the  world  by  rearm- 
ing all  peoples  with  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual strength  of  our  Saviour,  who  alone 
crushed  the  invincible  but  godless  Ro- 
man Empire.  All  nations,  except  atheis- 
tic Russia  and  China,  will  follow  such 
leadership.  The  weapons  are  not  made 
and  never  will  be  made  to  crush  such  a 
spirit. 

If  Russia  wishes  to  use  its  deadly 
weapons  she  will  have  to  use  them  now, 
before  the  whole  world.  Imbued  with 
the  moral  strength  of  religion  and  faith, 
will  rise  up  against  her.  Even  her  own 
people,  who  still  have  a  spark  of  human- 
ity in  them,  will  drive  the  devils  out  of 
their  counti-y. 


The  So-Called  Hanford  Powerplant  Com< 
promise  Is  a  Sham  and  for  That  Reason 
the  House  of  Representatives  Should 
Stand  Fast  by  Refusing  To  Accept  It 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARK.S 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PENNSYLV.-VNI.'^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  Septemher  1.  1961 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
am  sure  every  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  realizes,  the  conferees 
on  the  AEC  authorization  bill  met 
yesterday  and  decided  to  try  to  force  a 
half  a  loaf  of  Hanford  on  the  House  of 
Representatives.  As  thf  minority  man- 
ager on  the  part  of  tae  House  I  have 
refused  to  sign  the  conference  report  be- 
cause in  my  opinion  it  is  stll  contrary 
to  the  instruction  clearly  and  emphati- 
cally given  to  the  House  confrees  by  a 
vote  of  2^5  to  164  to  stand  firm  in  op- 
position to  the  Hanford  electric  generat- 
ing project.  Ihe  proposal  to  authcr.ze 
$58  million  for  the  construction  of  one 
400  000-kilowatt  unit  is  a  feeble  attempt 
to  dilute  the  effectivcne'^s  of  the  po-=ition 
the  House  has  taken  on  three  previous 
volc.5  This  S3 -called  compromise — rveri 
with  the  proviso  that  the  electric  energy 
be  used  exclusively  at  the  Hanford  sta- 
tion—is like  saying.  ''Lot's  compromise, 
you  Rive  me  half  your  beer  and  I'll  give 
you  half  my  foam  " 

W?  have  often  heard  it  said  that  half 
a  loaf  is  better  than  none.  But  I  can 
assure  you  that  in  this  situation  half  a 
no-good  loaf  to  begin  with  is  substan- 
tially worse  than  none. 

Mr.  Speaker,  never  in  my  many  years 
of  legislative  experience  have  I  seen 
such  a  loose  treatment  of  facts  and 
figures  in  an  attempt  to  get  congressional 
authcrization  for  a  project  as  I  have  seen 
in  this  Hanford  situation.  Two  years  of 
intensive  study  went  into  the  original 
proposal  to  add  electric  seneratinc  fa- 
cilities to  the  new  production  reactor  at 
Hanford.  Two  years  were  required  be- 
cause several  different  studies  with  vary- 
ing assumptions  had  to  be  made  before 
the  proponents  could  come  up  with  one 
which  mifrht  barely  pas.=:  tiie  test  of  eco- 
nomic feasibility.  In  fact,  the  Joint 
Committee  report  on  the  original  project 
stated  on  page  8: 

The  economics  of  NPR  (during  the  power- 
only  oneration)  are  about  break  evrn  or 
moderately  favorable  (depending  on  bases 
and  assumptions). 

Therefore,  it  stands  to  reason  that  to 
increase  the  cost  per  kilowatt  of  installed 
capacity  at  Hanford  by  almost  22  per- 
cent—and that  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pens when  one  con.structs  a  400.000- 
kilowatt  station  for  $58  million — the 
economic  feasibility  obviously  mast  be 
much  worse.  But  again,  we  find  the  as- 
sumption jugglers  busily  engaged  in  try- 
ing to  find  a  combination  of  secret  as- 
siunptions  which  might  make  the  pro.ect 
appear  feasible.  It  will  be  noted  from 
the  conference  report  that  they  even  had 
to  increase  the  assumed  plutonium  pro- 


duction campaign  by  3  years  to  accom- 
plish their  desired  ends. 

The  majority  conferees  list  four  so- 
called  advantages  which  they  claim 
would  accrue  from  the  authorization  of 
the  single  electric  generator  facility  at 
Hanford.  Let  u.s  examine  these  so-called 
advantages  to  determine  whether  they 
will  stand  up  under  the  searching  light 
of  evaluation: 

1  All  of  the  electric  power  produced  at 
the  facility  wlU  be  used  fur  national  defense 
purposes  at  the  AEC  Hanford  plutonium 
weapons  material  production  installation. 

This  is  a  true  statement  as  far  as  it 
goes  but  It  does  not  actually  reflect  what 
elect  the  project  will  have  on  national 
defense.  At  this  time  in  our  national 
history  when  we  are  engaged  in  a  na- 
tional defense  spending  program,  un- 
precedented in  our  history,  it  would  be 
foolhardy  to  dissipate  this  effort  by 
spending  $58  million  to  produce  400  000 
kilowatts  of  electric  power,  even  to  be 
consumed  at  Hanford.  which  could  be 
purchased  more  economically  through 
the  existing  arrangements  with  the 
power  suppliers  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  that  it  "would  be  u.sed  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes"  when  it  is 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  net  effect 
would  be  to  diminish  the  effectiveness  of 
the  defense  effort. 

2.  since  the  electric  power  production  Is 
limited  to  the  AEC  Hanford  Installation,  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  AEC  would  be 
in  the  commercial  power  business  Is  com- 
pletely eliminated. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  blatant  at- 
tempts to  mislead  and  to  confuse  the 
basic  issue  contained  in  the  conference 
report.  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
specifically  requires  that  power  may 
be  produced  incidentally  in  research 
and  development  reactors  or  production 
facilities.  It  cannot  be  argued  that  the 
addition  of  400  000  kilowatts  of  electric 
generating  capacity  is  incidental,  but 
rather  it  becomes  a  major  purpose  of  this 
facility.  The  fact  remains  that  an  equal 
amount  of  power  which  was  previously 
supplied  to  Hanford  would  be  released 
into  the  Bonneville  system  to  add  to  the 
existing  surplus  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  fact  remains  that  this  additional 
surplus  of  400,000  kilowatts  wo-ld  be  used 
as  a  justification  for  the  proposed 
Federal  intertie  between  Bonneville  and 
California  as  the  first  leg  on  an  all- 
Federal  giant  power  grid.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  public  power  planners  al- 
ready have  on  the  drafting  board  plans 
to  construct  other  Federal  powerplants 
and  transmission  lines  to  compete  with 
existing  power  suppliers. 

Since  the  conference  report  a.ssumes 
an  11-year  plutonium  production  cam- 
paign at  Hanford,  one  may  ask  whether 
it  is  also  assumed  that  Hanford  will  not 
be  required  for  Plutonium  production 
after  1973.  If  this  be  the  case,  what 
will  become  of  the  400,000  kilowatts  of 
power  in  this  reactor  at  that  time? 

o.  The  Hanford  atomic  electric  plant  at 
400,000  kilowatts  would  still  be  the  world's 
largest  atomic  powerplant  from  a  single  re- 
actor. 

It  might  be  further  stated — as  was 
pointed  out  during  the  previous  debate 
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on  the  original  proposal — that  this 
would  also  be  the  world's  most  ridiculous 
example  of  obsolete,  outmoded,  and  ret- 
rogressive engineering.  There  can  be 
little  benefit  gained  either  tech- 
nologically or  in  world  prestige  by  wast- 
ing critically  needed  taxpayers'  dollars 
to  build  an  antique  teakettle 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  United 
States  already  enjoys  the  world's  leader- 
ship in  development  of  nuclear  energy 
for  peaceful  purposes.  We  do  not  have 
to  make  ourselves  appear  to  be  foolishly 
striving  for  bigness,  regardless  of  the 
contribution  which  such  bigness  might 
make  in  the  refinement  of  reactor 
technology. 

4.  Economic  studies  submitted  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Indicate  that  the 
entire  capital  cost  of  the  generating  facility 
will  be  paid  for  with  interest  In  9  years 
of  dual-purpose  operation. 

I  have  already  addre.s.<;ed  myself  to 
this  point  in  the  first  part  of  my  remarks. 
For  this  reason,  I  think  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient merely  to  reiterate  that  the  in- 
crea.se  in  co.^t  per  kilowatt  of  installed 
capacity  of  almost  22  percent  in  this  new 
proposal  would  certainly  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  economics  of  the  proposi- 
tion which  tlie  House  has  three  times  re- 
jected 

Mr  Speaker,  the  attempts  of  the  con- 
ferees to  force  half  a  Hanford  loaf  on  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  no  way 
negates  the  10  compelling  rea.sons  listed 
in  the  separate  ."Statement  attached  to 
the  Joint  Committee  report  on  the 
original  AEC  authorization  bill  and  the 
p)osition  previously  taken  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Under  the  circum- 
stances I  .sincerely  urge  my  colleacues 
in  this  body  to  rise  in  even  creater  force 
to  announce  that  they  will  not  tolerate 
such  a  complete  disrecard  of  the  need  for 
economy  at  a  time  when  we  are  already 
involved  in  the  most  expensive  defense 
effort  we  have  ever  undertaken.  I  feel 
It  is  the  responsibility  which  everj-  one 
of  us  has  to  our  constituents  and  to  the 
Nation  to  assure  the  most  prudent  and 
efTective  expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 
The  Hanford  proposal  contained  in  the 
conference  report  is  indeed  a  question  of 


waste.  However.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
wasting  steam,  but  a  question  of  wasting 
more  precious  Federal  dollars. 


Labor  D&j,  1961 


Pay  Increases  for  Postal  Workers 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  HOLTZMAN 

or     NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSI    OF  HEPRE.sENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  1. 1961 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  bill  which  will  amend  the 
law  relating  to  longevity  step  increases 
for  postal  workers.  This  bill  is  a  com- 
panion measure  to  legislat)on  previously 
introduced  by  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Over  the  years  it  has  been  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
discrimination  against  postal  employees, 
and  this  bill  will  give  them  benefits  com- 
parable to  those  now  enjoyed  under  the 
Classification  Act  by  other  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

Under  the  law  now  in  effect  regular 
civil  service  employees  receive  longevity 
increases  after  10.  13.  and  16  years'  serv- 
ice in  the  same  grade  However,  as  a 
result  of  the  antiquated  law  affecting 
postal  employees  they  receive  such  in- 
creases only  after  13,  18,  and  25  years' 
service  in  grade. 

Tlie  approval  of  this  legislation  will 
bring  the  benefits  of  postal  employees 
more  in  line  with  those  accorded  other 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  will  correct  an  inequity  which  has 
been  in  existence  far  too  long. 

Tlie  Senate  has  already  acted  on  sim- 
ilar legislation,  having  passed  S.  1459  on 
July  17;  and  I  am  very  plea.sed  to  see 
that  our  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  had  referred  the  legisla- 
tion to  the  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Op- 
erations, which  held  hearings  on  the 
same  yesterday.  I  am  hopeful  that 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  of 
the  bill  can  be  completed  in  the  near 
future. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMAPIKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  M:C.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF     »I^RVI..'M«D 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  1,  1961 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Am(rica  pauses  to  observe  Labor  Day, 
1961.  It  is  fitting  that  ^ve  as  Americans 
pause  to  reflect  upon  the  special  mean- 
ing and  significance  of  Labor  Day  this 
year. 

In  the  past,  the  labor  of  our  people 
has  resulted  in  the  strongest  and  freest 
nation  which  this  world  has  yet  known. 
It  was  by  labor  that  we  expanded  from 
our  earliest  beginnings  in  New  England 
past  our  western  continental  boundaries 
to  those  great  new  and  far  distant  States 
of  Hawaii  and  Alaska.  But  these  ac- 
complishments should  not  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  our  labor  has  ended:  in  fact, 
the  challenges  of  today  cause  us  to  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  toil  not  only  for  the 
benefit  of  our  great  Nation  but  also  for 
the  entire  world. 

The  international  challenges  of  today 
are  extreme  The  free  world  looks  to  us 
for  leadership:  the  entire  world  looks  to 
us  for  the  establishnsent  and  endurance 
of  a  lasting  peace.  Therefore,  on  this 
day  which  we  set  aside  to  pay  tribute  to 
labors  past  we  must  pause  to  reflect  on 
the  Nation's  future  and  on  our  worlds 
future  For  the  great  burden  of  preserv- 
ing our  democratic  heritage  rests  upon 
the  American  citizen  whose  work  and  in- 
dividual initiative  has  molded  this  Na- 
tion into  a  land  of  free  ideals. 

With  a  renewed  dedication  Americans 
must  labor  wuh  deeper  conviction  than 
ever  before  that  the  preservation  of  our 
individual  freedom  and  democratic  prin- 
ciples rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  Ameri- 
cans themselves — Americans  who  are 
dedicated  to  this  land  of  opportunity  and 
it.';  destiny  of  freedom. 

On  this  Labor  Day  let  each  man  re- 
solve to  give  new  meaning  to  his  labor 
in  order  that  we  may  rise  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  day  and  provide  a  lasting 
peace  for  tomorrow. 


SENATE 

TiESPx-s .  Skptkmbkh  5.  19(11 

The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  am,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  fathers'  God,  eternal,  sure,  and 
still  omnipotent,  when  the  world  seems 
falling  to  pieces  around  us,  and  so  many 
fair  hopes  are  being  dashed  to  the 
ground,  help  us  in  the  midst  of  the 
whelming  flood  to  stay  our  minds  on 
Thee  and  in  the  strength  of  the  ever- 
lasting values  that  nothing  can  destroy. 

Through  ail  the  mystery  of  life.  Thy 
strong  arm  alone  can  lead  us  to  its 
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masters'.  Forgive  us  the  distrust  of  our- 
selves, of  life,  and  of  Thee,  and  the 
doubts  which  besiege  us.  when,  if  we 
but  had  eyes  to  see.  we  would  know  that 
the  heights  about  us  are  full  of  the  char- 
iots of  God  and  the  horsemen  thereof 

As  we  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that 
is  told,  may  it  be  to  the  la'-t  page  a  tale 
of  service  well  done,  of  tasks  facccj.  with- 
out flinching,  of  honor  unsullied,  and  of 
horizons  stretched  out.  as  daily  we  fare 
forth  toward  journey's  end  when  our 
work  is  done.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr  M.^nsfielp.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
September  1,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  Friday.  September    1.    1961,  he 

presented  to  tnc  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S  561  An  act  to  amend  the  act  relating 
to  the  small  claims  and  conciliation  branch 
of  the  municipal  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purf>oses; 

S.  1656-  An  act  to  amend  chapter  50  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
trant.mlEslon  of  bets,  wagers,  and  related  In- 
formation: 

S.  1657  An  act  to  provide  means  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  combat  Interstate 
crime  and  to  assist  the  States  in  the  en- 
forcement of  their  criminal  laws  by  prohibit- 
ing the  interstate  transportation  of  wager- 
ing paraphernalia; 

S  1983  An  act  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
Unit-ed    States    by    assisting    peoples    of    the 
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worid  In  their  efforts  toward  economic  de- 
velopment and  Internal  and  external  se- 
curity, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2239.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  to  In- 
corporate the  National  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  approved  June 
9.  1906  (34  Stat.  227) ,  in  order  to  remove  the 
suitutory  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
property  such  society  may  receive,  purchase, 
hold,  sell,  and   convey  at   any   one   time. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
September  4,  1961,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  <S.  1983  J  to 
promote  the  foreign  policy,  security,  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States  by 
assisting  peoples  of  the  world  in  their 

efforts  toward  economic  development 
and  internal  and  exteinal  security,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  in  connection  therewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

On  request  of  Mr.  Church,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Retirement  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Church,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  special  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
was  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Contested  Nominations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
was  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnston  and  by 
unanimous  consent  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  today's  session  of  the  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  beginning  with  the  new  re- 
ports. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the    United    States    submitting   sundry 


nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar,  begin- 
ning with  the  new  reports,  will  be 
stated. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Dr.  Noi-man  Q.  Brill,  of  California,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 
National  Library  of  Medicine,  Public 
Health  Service. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Dr.  Saul  W.  Jarcho,  of  New  York, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 

National    Library    of    Medicine.    Public 
Health   Service. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


II 


UNITED  NATIONS   REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  representatives 
and  alternate  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  16th 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  con.sid- 
ered  en  bloc;  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  oij- 
jection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION  'i 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

I| 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.    | 

ETC.  jj 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 

Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 

referred  as  indicated:  li 

Publication  of  Notice  of  Proposed  Disposti 

TION    OF    CeRT.MN    PtC    TIN 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration.  Washington,  DC 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  a 
notice  presently  being  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  a  proposed  disposition 
of  approximately  50.000  long  tons  of  pig  tin 
now  held  in  the  national  stockpile  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Suspension     of     Deportation     of     Certain 
Aliens 
Three     letters     from     the     Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 


partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provision.s 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  ordering  such  suspension  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  wer?  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  resolution  adopted  at  the  80th  Annual 
Encampment  of  the  Sons  of  Union  Veterans 
of  the  Civil  War,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind  ,  fa- 
voring the  designation  of  November  19  as 
Dedication  Day.  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Texas  Mortgage  B;inkers  As- 
sociation, relating  to  the  service  charge  on 
FHA  loans  where  the  original  amount  of 
loan  is  $9,000  or  less;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Pollfh  Ameri- 
can Congress,  central  and  northern  New  York 
State  district,  at  Utlca,  NY.,  favoring  the 
adoption  by  the  U.S.  Government,  as  part  of 
Its  foreign  policy,  the  restoration  of  the 
western  lands  to  Poland  to  the  Rivers  Oder 
and  Nlese:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


UPPER   COLORADO  RIVER   COMMIS- 
SION  UNANIMOUSLY   BACKS   PRI- 
VATE UTILITY  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
TRANSMISSION   ONES  TO   SERVE 
THE     UPPFJl     COLORADO     RIVER 
STORAGE  PROJECT— RESOLUTION 
Mr     BENNETT      Mr     President,    the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Commission  meet- 
ing  m  Denver  on  September  1   unani- 
mously endorsed  the  private  utilities  of- 
fer to  construct  the  power  transmission 
lines  which   will  serve  the  upper  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Commission  was  authorized 
and  ratified  by  Congress  when  it  ap- 
proved an  interstate  compact.  Four  of 
the  five  members  of  the  Commission 
were  appointed  by  the  Governors  of 
Colorado,  New  Mexico.  Utah,  and  Wyo- 
ming, respectively,  and  the  Chairman  is 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  Commission  was  created  to 
supervise  the  regulation,  conservation, 
and  utilization  of  the  wateis  of  the  Up- 
per Colorado  River  Basin. 

The  Commi-ssion  in  its  resolution 
points  out  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion has  changed  its  .so-called  yardstick 
system  to  a  modified  system,  thereby 
increasing  the  number  of  delivery  points 
from  15  to  24,  which  will  consequently 
reduce  the  irrigation  assistance  to  states 
by  approximately  $50  million.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  private  utilities  have 
argued  for  some  time,  based  upon  com- 
pelling data,  that  they  can  transmit 
power  from  the  Colorado  units  under 
existing  lines,  thus  saving  an  estimated 
$136  million  Federal  investment  in  con- 
struction co.sts  alone. 

The  private  utilities  in  the  upper  basin 
have  taken  the  unusual  action  of  firmly 
committing  them.selves  to  reducing  pow- 
er wheeling  charges  as  soon  as  their 
capital  investments  in  the  wheeling  fa- 
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cilities  have  been  amortized.  The  Com- 
mi.ssion  points  out  that  "such  reduced 
wheeling  charges  would  substantially 
inciea.se  the  revenues  available  for  the 
ba.sin  funds  as  compared  with  the  orig- 
inally proposed  combination  system." 
Colorado's  member  of  the  Commission, 
farmer  Senator  Edwin  John.son.  esti- 
mates that  wheeling  costs  will  be  reduced 
by  $146  million  as  a  result  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  private  utilities.  This 
gives  additional  as.surance  that  power 
can  be  delivered  to  the  load  centers  in 
the  upper  basin  States  at  6  mills  un- 
der the  private  utility  proposal,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  resolution  appear  followiiig 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution    or    the    Uppfp.    Colorado    Riveb 

CoMMISSH->N 

Whereas  the  Congress  exercises  the  p>ollcy- 
maklng  power  of  the  United  States;   and 

Whereas  Congress  authorized  and  ratified 
an  Interstate  compact  an:iung  the  States  of 
Arizona.  Colorado,  New  Mexico.  Utah,  and 
Wyoming  which  created  a  commission 
representing  Colorado,  New  Mexico.  Utah. 
and  Wyoming  to  supervise  the  regulation, 
conservation,  and  utillzatliTn  of  the  waters 
of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin:  and 

Whereas  the  legislature  of  each  of  said 
five  States  ratified  said  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  compact,   and 

Whereas  the  chairman  of  said  commis- 
sion Is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United   States,    and 

Whereas  the  comml.ssloners  are  appointed 
by  the  Governors  of  the  said  four  States — - 
each  Governor  n;imlng  one  comnilssloner  to 
serve  at  his  pleasure,  and 

Whereas  the  utilization  of  the  waters  ap- 
portioned bv  s.iid  compact  for  the  genera- 
tion of  hydroelectric  energy  Is  subservient 
to  the  use  and  consumption  of  svich  waters 
for  agricultural  and  domestic  purposes,  and 

Whereas  the  regulation,  conser^-atlon  and 
utilization  of  the  waters  of  the  said  Basin 
requires  the  construction  of  both  storage 
projects    and    participating    projects;    and 

Whereas  this  develi  pment  Is  implemented 
by  the  enactment  of  PvitaUc  l>£iw  485.  84th 
Congress,  an  act  authorizing  the  Colorado 
River  storage  projects  and  participating 
projects:   and 

Whereas  said  projects  will  generate  elec- 
tric energy  which  will  be  marketed:    and 

Where;\s  the  revenues  from  such  market- 
ing mtist  repay  the  ci  nstruction  costs  rf  said 
storage  projects  Including  electric  facilities 
and  a  portion  of  the  construction  costs  of 
s;i'.d   participating  projects:    and 

Whereas  the  early  development  of  the  par- 
ticipating projects  Is  of  great  Importance  to 
the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  Upper  Basin 
States:    and 

Whereas  at  the  hearings  of  the  Houpe 
axid  Senate  Interior  .md  Insvihir  Affairs  Com- 
mittees in  1954  and  1355  on  the  authr-nza- 
tlon  for  the  construction  of  said  Colorado 
River  storage  project  and  participating  proj- 
ects, the  Investor-owned  electric  uilhties 
offered  to  wheel  rtorage  project  power  to  pref- 
erence u.-^rrs  over  their  transmlsjlon  sys- 
tems: and 

Whereas  the  Congress  in  House  Report  No 
1087.  84th  Congress,  1st  session,  expressed 
favorable  interest  In  these  proposals  and 
stated   at    pnge   17 

"The  Department  of  the  Interior  advised 
tlie  committee  tiiat  It  was  sympathetic  to 
the  private  companies'  proposal  and  in- 
dicated that  the  suggestions  would  be  given 
studied  consideration  If  the  project  were  au- 


thorized. Therefore,  the  committee  expects 
the  proposal  by  the  private  power  companies 
for  cooperation  In  the  development  to  be 
carefully  considered  by  the  D«.>partment  of 
the  Interior  and  the  electric  power  and  ener- 
gy of  the  projects  to  be  marketed,  so  far  as 
possible,  through  the  laciUties  of  the  elec- 
tric utilities  operating  in  the  area,  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  power  preference  laws  are 
compiled  with  and  project  rep.iyniciii  and 
consumer  power  rates  are  not  adversely 
affected  " 

Whereas  under  the  provisions  of  law  cer- 
tain parties  are  entitled  to  a  preference  for 
the  purchase  of  project  electric  energy  at 
the  price  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,    and 

Whereas  in  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  investor-owned  and  Federal  transmis- 
sion lines  serve  both  preference  and  private 
users;    and 

Whereas  the  investor-owned  utilities  have 
propK)sed  a  combination  transmission  sys- 
tem With  certain  lines  to  be  constructed  and 
operated  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
remaining  lines  to  be  provided  by  the  in- 
vestor-owned utUitles  with  wheeling  service 
for  Colorado  River  storage  project  energy 
over  such  lines  to  specified  load  centers:  and 
Whereas  according  to  recent  tables  sub- 
mitted by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
changing  from  the  yardstick  to  the  modified 
system  thereby  increasing  the  number  of 
delivery  points  from  15  to  24,  the  irritration 
assistance  to  States  has  been  reduced  ap- 
proximately $50  million,  and 

Whereas  the  controversy  over  the  construc- 
tion of  transmission  lines  has  been  exceed- 
ingly detrimental  to  reclamation  and  must 
be  retolved  quickly  on  merit  alone;  and 

Whereas  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Com- 
mission believes  that  the  Investor-owned 
utilities  after  their  capital  Investments  In 
wheeling  facilities  have  been  ;-.mortlzed 
should  adjust  their  wheeling  charges  to 
cover  only  ad  valorem  t^ixes  on  Fuch  trans- 
mission facilities,  plus  operation,  mainte- 
nance and  replacement  costs  actually  In- 
curred; and 

Whereas  such  reduced  wheeling  charges 
would  substantially  Increase  the  revenues 
available  for  the  basin  fund  as  compared 
with  the  originally  proposed  combination 
system:  and 

Whereas  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Com- 
mission has  the  direct  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect the  adequacy  and  Integrity  of  said  basin 
fund  above  other  considerations:  New,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Commission,  having  obtained  from  the  in- 
vestor-owned utilities  firm  assurance  that 
they  will  enter  Into  agreements  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  bona  f5de  wheel- 
ing contracts  in  which  the  utilities  will  limit 
their  wheeling  chargfs  after  their  capital  in- 
vettments  In  said  transmission  facilities  have 
been  amortized  or  after  t.^e  initial  50-year 
period,  whichever  is  the  earlier,  to  cover  only 
actual  ad  valorem  taxes  and  actual  operation, 
maintenance,  and  replacement  costs  on 
transmission  facilities  associated  with  such 
wheeling  contracts,  endorses  the  combination 
proposal  of  the  investor -owned  utilities,  pro- 
vided that  the  Congress  determines  that 
under  such  proposal  the  project  repayment 
and  consumer  r>ower  rates  are  not  adversely 
affected  when  compared  with  other  methods 
of  energy  transmission;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved  Tliat  the  Conunisiion  advise  the 
Congress  of  this  endor&emcnt  and  that  the 
Chief  Engineer  and  Secretary  of  the  Cam- 
misslon  Is  directed  Uj  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  both  Hou.ses  of  Congress  and 
to  other  interested  p.irties 

CERTIFTCATT 

I.  Ival  V.  Goslln,  chief  engineer  and  secre- 
retary  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Commis- 


sion, do  hereby  certify  that  the  above  and 
foregoing  resoluUon  was  duly  passed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Commis- 
sion at  a  regularly  called  meeting  of  said 
Commission  held  at  Denver.  Colo.,  on  the 
1st  day  of  September  1961 

Witness  my  hand  tTils  Ist  day  of  September 
1961. 

Ival  V.  Goslin. 
Chief  Engineer  and  Secretary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  CARROLL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs,  with  amend- 
ments 

S  1747  A  bill  to  EtAblMze  the  mining  of 
lead  and  z.nc  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purpijses  i  Rept    No.  867). 

By  Mr.  KERR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  amendment* . 

H.R  2585  An  act  relating  to  the  credits 
again.st  the  employment  tax  in  the  case  of 
cert-aln  successor  employers    (Rept    No    868). 

By  Mr  KEKAUVER.  ::rom  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 

S  Res  144  Resolution  to  refer  S  1845  to 
the  Court  of  Claims   (S.  Rept.  No    872). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of   Columbia,   with  an   aniendment. 

H  R  8444  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
Avigust  12.  1955.  relating  to  elections  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  (Rept    No.  869 1 

By  Mr  HARTKE.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia.,  without  amend- 
ment : 

S  2470  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion ol  a  railroad  siding  In  the  ^iclnlty  of 
Taylor  Street  NE  .  District  of  Columbia  (Rept. 
No.  873) 

By  Mr  SMITH  of  Massachusetts,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  an  amendment: 

S.  1292  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
19  1948,  relating  to  the  workweek  of  the 
Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
b.a.  and  for  other  purpHj-ses  i  Rept  No  874  i  ; 
and 

S  1745  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
9,  1955  relating  t.o  the  regulation  of  fares 
for  the  transportation  of  schoolchildren  In 
the  District  of  Columbia    i  Rept    No    875  i . 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments; 

S  653  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  presenta- 
tion by  the  United  States  t-n  the  people  of 
Mexico  of  a  momument  commemorating  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  Independence  of 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes  i  Rept.  No 
877);   and 

8.2423.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  representative  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development,  a.nd  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept   No.  878). 


AMENDMENT  OP  CLOTURE  RULE- 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE— INDI- 
VIDUAL \T:E\VS    'S    rept.  no.  870> 

Mr.  C.A.NNON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. I  report,  without  recommenda- 
tion, the  resolution  'S.  Res  4'  to  amend 
the  cloture  rule  by  providing  for  adop- 
tion by  a  three-fifths  vote,  and  I  submit 
a  report  thereon.  I  ask  that  the  report 
be  printed,  together  with  the  Individual 
views  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Kkatix  G  1 . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Met- 
CALF  In  the  chair".  The  report  will  be 
received,  and  the  resolution  will  be  placed 
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on  the  calendar;  and,  without  objection, 
the  report  will  be  printed,  as  requested 
bv  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 


REVISION  OF  FEDERAL  ELECTION 
LAWS— REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS  ( S.  REPT. 
NO.  871) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. I  report  favorably,  without  amend- 
ment, the  bill  (S.  2426)  to  revise  the  Fed- 
eral election  laws,  to  prevent  corrupt 
practices  in  Federal  elections,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon.  I  ask  that  the  report  be  printed, 
together  with  the  individual  views  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating  I. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 


ESTABLISHMENT       OF       TEACHING 
HOSPITAL  FOR  HOWARD  UNIVER- 
SITY AND  TRANSFER   OF    FREED- 
MEN'S  HOSPITAL— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE  iS.  REPT.  NO.  876) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  report  favorably,  without  amendment, 
the  act  (H.R.  6302)  to  establish  a  teach- 
ing hospital  for  Howard  Univer.'^ity,  to 
transfer  Freedmen's  Hospital  to  the 
university,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
I  submit  a  report  thereon. 

I  have  studied  H.R.  6302  and  the  de- 
partmental and  committee  reports  made 
concernins'  it  at  considerable  length. 
This  study  convinces  me  that  the  meas- 
ure has  great  merit. 

I  should  mention  at  the  outset,  that  I 
have  considered  this  measure  in  the  light 
of  a  possible  application  of  the  Morse 
formula  to  those  provisions  of  it  which 
transfer  the  hospital  to  Howard  Univer- 
sity without  reimbursement.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  measure  does  not  violate 
the  Morse  formula. 

The  Senate  report  accompanying  H.R. 
6302  indicates: 

Howard  University  operates  under  a  Fed- 
eral Charter  granted  in  1867  i  14  .Stat   438)  — 

And  that — 

Pursuant  to  legislative  enactment  in  1928 
(45  Stat.  1021)  Howard  tJnlversity  receives 
an  annual  appropriation  from  the  Federal 
Government  In  partial  support  of  its  opera- 
tions In  addition,  the  Federal  Government 
has  carried  on  an  extensive  building  pro- 
gram at  Howard  to  provide  the  university 
with  physical  facilities  to  conduct  its  work. 

The  fact  that  this  great  educational 
institution  is  located  in  the  heart  of  our 
Nation's  Capital,  and  the  further  fact 
that  it  receives  substantial  annual  ap- 
propriations and  other  Federal  assist- 
ance, makes  it  clear  that  for  all  practical 
purposes,  Howard  University  is,  in  effect, 
a  quasi-governmental  institution.  That 
being  the  case,  the  transfer  of  the  hos- 
pital to  the  university  bears  a  close 
analogy  to  an  intra-Pederal  govern- 
mental   transfer    of    property.      Under 


such  circumstances,  the  Morse  formula 
is  inapplicable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar 


JOINT  RESOLUTION   INTRODUCED 

A  joint  resolution  was  introduced,  rend 
the  first  time,  and.  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  second  time,  and  referred  as 
follows; 

By   Mr    ENGLE    (for  himself   and  Mr. 

KUCHEL)  : 

SJ  Res.  132.  Joint  resolution  extending: 
recognition  to  the  International  Exposition 
for  Southern  Caliiornia  in  the  year  1966  and 
authorizing  the  President  to  Issue  a  prt)c- 
lamation  calling  upon  the  several  States  of 
the  Union  and  foreign  countries  to  take  part 
in  the  exposition;  to  the  Committee  on  F\jr- 
eign  Rclation.s 


STABILIZATION  OF  THE  MINING  OF 
LEAD  AND  ZINC— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR    OF  BILL  jl 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  isk 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  libtcd  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  'S  1747'  to  sta- 
bilize the  mining  of  lead  and  zinc  m 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
po,'=;es.  at  the  next  pnntinii  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objpcrion.  it  is  so  ordered 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  T.  EMMETT  CLARIE.  OF 
CONNECTICUT.  TO  BE  US  DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE.  DISTRICT  OF  CON- 
NECTICUT  <NEW  POSITION 

Mr,  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  de- 
sire to  give  notice  that  a  public  hca.-ir.t; 
has  been  scheduled  for  Wednesday.  Sep- 
tember 13,  1961,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nomination : 

T.  Emmett  Clarie.  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  U.S.  district  jud.ee.  di.'^trict  of  Con- 
necticut— new  position. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  IMr.  Kefalver  , 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Mr. 
Wii.EY  1.  and  myself,  as  chaiiman. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY  || 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Alexander  Greenfeld.  of  Delaware,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney,  district  of  Delaware, 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Leonard  G,  Hagner, 

Hosea   M.    Ray,    of   Mississippi,    to   be 

U.S.  attorney,  northern  district  of  Mis- 
sissippi, term  of  4  years,  vice  Thomas  R. 
Ethridge. 

Donald  P.  Miller,  of  Washington,  to 
be    U.S.    marshal,    western    district    of 


Washington,  term  of  4  years,  vice  Wil- 
liam B  Parsons. 

On  beha?f  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
pei-sons  interested  m  these  nomination.'^ 
to  file  with  the  committee,  m  writing 
on  or  before  Tuesday,  September  12,  1961 
aiiy  i-epiesentations  or  objections  they 
may  wi.sh  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to 
appear  at  any  hearings  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HE.^RINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITIEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  for  Tues- 
day. September  12,  1961.  at  11  am.  m 
room  2228.  New  Senate  Office  Buildim, 
on  the  following  nominations 

George  C.  Youns,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge,  northern  and  southern 
districts  of  Florida,  vice  George  W 
Whitehurst.  retired. 

Elmer  Gordon  West,  of  Louisiana,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge,  eastern  di.strict  of 
Louisiana,  a  new  position. 

Richard  J.  Putnam,  of  Louisiana  to  bt 
U.S.  district  judge,  western  di.strict  u{ 
Ix)uisiana,  a  new  position 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearings  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  pei-tment 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  MissLssippi  Mr  Eastl.andi. 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
IMr.  HruskaI.  and  mvself 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request  and  by  unanimous  consent 
addre.sses.  editorials,   ai-ticles.  etc.,  were 
oi-dered    to   be   printed    in    the    Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr    WILEY: 

Excerpts  from  an  address  prepared  for 
delivery  by  himself  over  Wisconsin  radio  sta- 
tions on  September  3.  1961.  on  the  subject 
"Labor   as   the  Voice  of   Freedom  ' 

Excerpts  from  address  prepared  for  de- 
livery by  himself  over  radio  station  WON. 
Chicago,  111.,  on  September  3,  1961.  on  the 
subject  of  "A  Western  Antidote  to  Nuclear 
Tests  by  Communists    " 


MESSAGE   FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Hou.h'  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr  Baitlett.  one  of 
its  reading  clerks,  announce.!  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  415.  An  act  for  the  relief  o!  Margaret 
Jean  Dauel; 

S.  513.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cau.se  the  ves- 
sel Acadia,  owned  by  Robert  J  Davis  of  Port 
Clyde,  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States  with  coastwl.se  priv- 
ileges; 

S  888.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretarv 
of  the  Interior  to  lease  certain  lands  in  the 
State  of  Utah  to  Joseph  A    Workman;  and 


1961 
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S  1012  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  adjudicate  a  claim  of  the 
Greif  Bros  Cooperage  Corp  .  to  certain  land 
in  Marengo  County    Ala 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  each  of  the  foUoumt:  bills 
of  the  House 

H  R  32.  An  act  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Fort  Smith  National  Historic 
Site,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and 

H  R  256  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act. 

The  messaue  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  tH.R. 
7916  >  to  expand  and  e.xtend  the  saline 
water  conversion  proyiam  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr  Aspinall,  Mr 
O'Brien  of  New  York.  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Savlor.  and  Mr  Hosmer  were 
appointed  manaf.;e!s  on  the  i)firt  of  the 
House  at  ihv  conference 


ACTIVniES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  DURINCi  1ST 
SESSION  OF  THE  87TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  the  seiiior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr  CiuvezI 
who  is  chairmaii  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  The  letter 
enclosed  a  copy  of  a  statement  concern- 
ing the  activities  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Work.s  during  tins  session  of  the 
87th  Congress. 


I  ask  unanlmou.^  consent  that  the 
letter  and  the  enclosure  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  letter 
and  enclosure  were  ordered  to  be  prii^.led 
in   the  Record,  as  follows: 

L'.S    Senate, 
Committee  o.n-  Public  Works, 

September   5,  1961. 
Hon   MiKt  MANsriEi.D, 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
Waahington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mike:  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
your  information  and  for  Inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  a  summary  of  the 
activities  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
during  the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress, 

There  is  attached  hereto  a  list  of  measures 
considered  and  appro\ed  by  the  committee 
and  enacted  into  law,  also  those  approved 
by  the  committee  that  did  not  become  law, 
and  a  discussion  of  other  activities  of  the 
comniittee. 

While  a  large  number  of  the  measures 
before  the  committee  were  not  enacted  into 
law.  the  session  was  marked  by  many  ac- 
complishments in  discharging  the  responsi- 
bility assigned  it.  The  various  proposals 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
will  contribute  substantially  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  Nation. 

By  extending  and  strengthening  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program;  Improvement  of 
small  upstream  watersheds,  by  extending, 
broadening,  and  expanding  the  Federal  water 
pollution  control  programs;  continuing 
studies  of  additional  flood  control  and  navi- 
gation improvements;  and  providing  for  con- 
struction and  alteration  of  Federal  office  and 
post  office  buildings  throughout  the  country, 
will  provide  means  for  the  general  enhance- 
ment of  the  national  economy,  and  improve 
the   way  of   life  of  our  citizens. 

Two  measures  approved  by  the  committee 
are  of  national  interest  and  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention,  and  their  principal  provisions 
are  discussed  more  fully  In  the  data  follow- 


ing, these  are  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1961,  and  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Amendments  of  1961. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1961  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  highway 
trust  fund  amendments,  provide  the  nec- 
essary authorization  and  funds  for  bringing 
The  Federal -aid  program  for  the  Interstate 
Higliway  System  back  on  the  schedule  orig- 
inally adopted  in  1956  This  act  provides 
authorization  for  completion  of  the  system 
as  presently  estimated,  and  provides  revenue 
to  go  Into  the  highway  trust  fund  sufficient 
to  meet  the  obligations  for  Its  completion  by 
1972.  Completion  of  this  system  will  con- 
tribute to  our  economic  welfare,  serve  the 
national  defense,  and  improve  the  safety  of 
our  highways  thus  reducing  accidents,  loss 
of  human  life,  and  the  treniendous  damages 
and  property  losses  caused  by  the  hazards  of 
our  existing  highways 

The  Federal  W.-^ter  Pollution  Control  Act 
amendments  will  expand  and  support  tlie 
aid  in  technical  research  relating  to  the 
prevention  and  control  of  water  pollution. 
and  In  providing  limited  Federal  grants  for 
construction  of  sewage  and  waste  treatment 
facilities  by  States,  interstate  agencies,  and 
municipalities  It  will  go  far  in  alleviating 
the  present  problem  of  pollution  of  our 
streams  and  protection  of  the  urgently 
needed  supply  of  water  for  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding population  of  our  Nation 

The  work  and  accomplishment*  of  the 
committee  were  made  possible  by  the  work 
and  diligence  of  the  chairmen  of  the  various 
subcommittees,  and  the  excellent  cooperation 
of  all  the  committee  members  To  those 
members,  and  to  yovi.  I  wish  to  express  niv 
appreciation  for  the  valuable  assistance  ren- 
dered in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
committee,  and  in  securing  passage  of  the 
many  measures  by  the  Senate 

With  kindest  regards 
Sincerely. 

Denmis  Chavez, 

ChaiTvtan. 


Commiltrr  on  I'ublic  Works,  V.S.  Senate,  87ih  Cong. 
HILLS  .\ND  RF-SQUTIONS  ENACTED  INTO  LAW     FMBLIC  LAWS 


No. 

Date 
approved 

Provisions                                                                                                             EsiimaKd 

cost 

9 
61 

IM 

.Mar.  1'9. 1961 
June  29.1961 

July  20.1961 

Aup.   30.  IHfil 

.\utliorire  bcacli  erosion  control  project  for  shorr  in  San  Dii'go  County.  Calif 

The  Federal-Aid  Highwav  Act  of  1961  — Amond  Kidiral-aid  liigliway  laws  to  make  certain  adjustment*  in  the  highway  program, 

and  for  other  purposes. 
Federal  Water  Pol  utlon  Control  Act  Amendnirnt?  of  1961-ExteDds  and  expands  the  authoriiation  for  (trants  to  States  and 

interstate  agencies  to  asjdst  them  in  rstahllshing  and  maintaining  adequat4<  measures  for  the  prevmtion  and  control  of  water 

pollution. 
MfMliflcHtinn  of  the  project  for  damiignji  lo  li'VOf  and  dniinagc  di.'tricts  on   Missi.ssippi   River  bttwoen  the  Missouri  River  and 

Miiincapoiis,  Minn.,  with  particular  rcfrrcnpo  to  thr  Kinps  Lake  Drainage  District,  Missouri. 

$1,496,  (WO 
11,560,000,000 

030,000,000 

80,000 

HILLS  REPORTED  BY  CO.MMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  PASSED  BY  SENATE 


Hill  No. 


S.  Res. 

S.  4S.. 

S.  49.., 

P.  51.. 

P.  340.. 

S.  Wl.. 
8.  Ml.. 


16. 


8.  1742. 
8.  22»5. 


Date  passed 


Feb.  13, 
June  12, 
....do... 


1961 
1961 


July     7. 
.\ug.   14, 

June  13, 
July     7, 

Aug.  21, 
do... 


1961 

1961 

1961 
I9GI 

1961 


Provisions 


To  aulhorire  the  Committee  on  I'ublic  Work.s  to  employ  additional  temi>orary  ix-rsonnel  and  providing  additional  funds  for  the 
committee. 

To  authorize  the  ?ecn>tai^-  of  the  Army  to  roollfy  certain  Upases  entered  Into  for  the  provision  of  recreation  (aciUtlcs  in  reservoir 
area*. 

To  provide  for  annual  audits  of  bridge  commissions  and  authorities  created  by  act  of  Congress,  for  filling  vacandcsin  the  mem- 
bership iliereof,  and  for  other  piiri)os<s. 

To  provide  for  a  Conirais.«ion  on  Pn>sldcntial  OfRcc  ''pace,  to  carry  out  remoulding  and  renovation  of  the  east  and  west  wings  of 
the  While  llou»',  and  the  Old  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building. 

To  niilhorize  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  rnt4>r  into  a  contract  w  ith  the  Standing  Rock  and  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Tribe?  for  clear- 
ing (Kirtion.'  of  the  Oahe  Reservoir  area. 

To  cstabli.sh  a  Wabash  Basin  Interagency  Wator  Resources  Commission 

To  repeal  that  i>art  of  the  act  of  ^hir.  2,  1SJ)9,  which  rcfiuires  that  grantors  furnish,  free  of  all  expenses  to  the  Ooverament.all 
requl.-ilto  flhstract.i,  oiricial  certifictttions,  and  evidences  of  title. 

To  extend  the  provision?  of  the  Federal  Disaster  Relief  Act  to  Guam,  -American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  m  major  disasters. 

To  amend  the  act  enlitleij  "An  act  for  the  organization.  Improvement,  and  maintenance  of  the  National  Zoological  Park"  ap- 
proved .\pr.3fi,  1890. 


ErtimaU  d  cost 

$i2.s,tmo 

e 

0 

13, 270, 000 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 


REPORTED  BY  COMMITTEE 


8.  1.^63.. 


Aug.    16.1961 
(report  e<i) 


To  authorise  the  ronveyance  of  certain  Isnds  within  the  ri.irk  Hill  Reservoir,  Savannah  River,  Oa.-S.C,  to  the  Oeorgia-Caroltea 
Council.  Inc.,  Hoy  .Scouts  of  .^niericn.  for  roereation  and  camping  purposes. 
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The  committee  adopted  8  resolutlona  pro-      ifled  locations,  and  41  resolutions  authorizing       flood  control,  navigation,  and  allied  purposes 
viding  Federal  ofiBce  building  surveys  at  spec-       review  surveys  of   streams   and   localities  tvr      at   various  localir.ies   throughout  the  Nation. 


Projects  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Worki  umlt  r  Ihr  Public  Buildings 

NEW  nriLDINOS 


Location 


Proje<-t 


Estimated 
cost 


( "ali'iii-0 ,  Calif 

i.os  Autri'les-LouK  Boatli  urea,  ' 
fuliXurnia.  j 

.Iiifk'iiinvi'.lo,  F',.T. 1 

M;iriiiTuia,  Fla ' 

iSt.  Piti-Tsburg,  Fla i 

Maton.  Cia 1 

I 

T'orthill.  T.i;iho ' 

I^)u;svillr,  Ky 

iloullon,  Maine 

ll^wvard  arc  I,  Miv-ssacliustlto. 

.^:iult  .=:ti'.  N;,.iri".  Mich 

I'i^'ciiii  liivcr,  .Minn I 


Hordcr  patrol  station, 

CuStOIllllOLlSt' -. 


Fori  (Till  offioo  Iniiliiinr 

Post  olfice  anil  courthouse... 

Feiierul  oUice  huildinp 

I'List  oinci'  uii'l  Federal   office   build- 
ing. 

H order  station 

Federal  oliUe  buildintr 

lionler  patrol  headnuarliTs.. 

f'ivil  dcfen.'^e  heaiiquarters 

Ilordi  r  iit.'ition 

do 


$375,  noo 

3,250,000 

9,  .'573, 000 
t)33,(XiO 

:..  szi.  (m 

4, 334, 000 

1,';2, 000 
13,  liX),  000 
41U,UU0 
3,000,000 
312.000 
351,000 


1 


Location 


St.  Paul,  Minn \. 

Ilarri.sliunr.  Pa 

I'hilwlclphio,  Pa.... 

Del  Kio,  Tes J 

Do 

niarlottcsvllle,  Vs... 
Spokftno,  \Vft.<!h 


Wasliington,  I).C 

Total    estimate'] 
(iO  buildings) 


\I.TER.\TIOX?  TO  EXI.^TIXr,  BUILDINa! 


.■^acraincnto,  Calif !  Vott  oliice  and  courtbou.^' 

San  Francisco,  Calif I  .\ppnii<rT?  bnildiug.. , 

ChiTven,  111 j   Fe<leral  hull  line 

1  >!)- I   Main  post  dllic*' 

l>o I    KuiliOiid  Helirement  Huddlug. 

I.oi:i_>vdl>',  Ky. ,   I'uit  o:!ice  and  cu.~t.onlllou^e... 

Owen-dioro,  Ky ' do 

New  ( )r leans.  La ...' do . . 

Do I   Kediral  oilice  building 

Bethesda,  Md j  Xalional  In.-utulcs  of  Health.. 

Detroit,  Mich .1   Post  ofFicc  and  courthouse 

flrand  Rapids,  Mich. ! do 

Minneapolis,  Nlinn 

Do 

Hr'ind  Island,  Nebr 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

New  York,  N'.Y 

Do 


Federal  oilice  building , . 

Post  oilice  and  nara^i- 

Post  ofVice  and  courthouse 

Po.st  oflicp 

(reneral  past  t)ilice   

Vesi'y  street  Fetleral  Ollicc  Building. . 


$1,059,000 

709,000 

2.044,000 

3,890.000 

1,408,000 

1,009,000 

337,000 

3,8ri,000 

1,41.S,000 

2.328,000 

4,  ri28, 000 

»31,000 

1.  138.000 

595.  JOU 

304.000 

228,000 

MG8.000 

4, 040, 000 


Grand  Forks,  X.  Dak.. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okto. . 
Portland,  Or*"? 

Do... 

Philadelplua,  Pa 

Do 

Knoxville,  Tenn | 

Dallas,  Tex 

Houston.  Tex 

Arlington,  Va 

Washington,  D.C 

Do. 

Fe<1eral  buildinp;  at  ^  lora- 
tioD.s  itiroupliout  tliqjlroui)- 
iry. 

Total    estimate<l    cost 
(31  alterations;. 


Id  o/ 1059,  Public  Law  249,  80th  Coiuj. 


c-ost 


Project 


Courthouiw  and  Federal  office  bulld- 

inic. 
do 


do. 

Border  patrol  station 

Sector  headquarters,  border  patrol 

Federal  office  buildini;.. 

Courthouse  and  Federal  ofTlce   build- 
ing. 
Federal  Office  BuUding  No.  5 


Estimated 
cost 


$ll,«73,nno 

7,  470, 000 
42,  f«ii.  IXK) 

342,000 

2. 33.1.  (WD 

8,  i;.y4.  (xio 

42,000,000 


156.  M2. 000 


Post  olTice  and  courthouse. 
.....do : 


Courthouse 

Interior  building 

Pennsylvania  Athletic  Club  Building. 

SOOO  Wissahiekon  Ave 

Post  ofl  CO  and  courthouse 

Federnl  oflce  building 

Post  ollicc  and  courthouse 

Pentaeon  buiUliiif; 

Agriculture  building 

Treastiry  building 

Court  facilities 


jm  rmo 
879.  rnio 

1.  142.  Til 

7TH.  ijlii 

5,  !";«.,  («t 

4r.2.  rii^j 

81»,000 
1,51\0I« 
fi,yi.5.000 
3.  VJ>>.(««) 
2.3W\000 
11,970,000 


67.882.300 


Projects  approved  by  the  Comnnltee  on  Public  Works  iindrr  Ihp  Watershed  Protection  and  Blood  Prevention  Act,  Public  Law  566,  83d  Cong., 

a.i'  amended 


Project 


Estimated    |         Date 
Federal  coat        appro ve<l 


Mipma  Creek,  .^riz 

.Mud'iy  Fork-,  Illinois  River,  .\rk.. 

BIl'  .^.indy  Creek,  Colo 

Hull  Creek,  (in 

^outh  Kivcr,  (l.i 

Sever.  .Mile  Creek,  111 

Middle  Fork,  Anderson  River,  Ind 

F;ill  River,  Kans     

Bayou  Rapides.  La 


%2.  .'44.  5rt) 
710,  ,'i«*) 
H7 1,374 

l,My,  3(K) 
^.^3.  703 
1'.><1,  iwi 

1,0<»4.  4-^. 

4,  lv».  -nOO 

1,  143.  .IK) 


May  31,1961 

Do. 
AtiB.  15, 19f>l 
May  31, 19til 
Aug.  15, 1>^1 
May  31,1961 
.\ue.  15.  1961 
-May  31, 19C1 

Do. 


Project 


Middle-South  Branch, 
Sallisaw  Creek,  OlUa.4. 
Beaver  Creek,  Oreg... 
Camp  Hice  Arroyo,  Ti 
Lower  Plum  Creek.  T4; 
Twill  Parks  watersned 


•"orost  River,  N.  Dak. 


Total. 


The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1961 

TITLE    I 

(Public  Law  61,  87th  Cong  ) 
The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1961  pro- 
\  ides  for  completion  of  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  on  the 
schedule  originally  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress In  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1956,  by  authorizing  a  firm  program  of  an- 
nual appropriations  for  apportionment  to 
the  States,  based  on  the  estimates  of  cost 
for  completing  the  Interstate  System  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  earlier  this  year,  as  out- 
lined in  House  Document  No.  49,  87th 
C<->ngress. 

Section  lOBid)  of  the  Federal- Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1956  provided  that  apportion- 
ment of  funds  to  the  States  for  linancing 
construction  of  the  Interstate  System  for 
flsc.1l  years  1958  and  1959  would  be  made  on 
the  b:isis  of  existing  law.  and  that  appor- 
tionments for  fiscal  years  1960  through  1969, 
Inclusive,  would  be  made  to  the  States  in 
the  ratio  which  the  estimated  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  Interstate  System  in  each  State 
bears  to  the  sum  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
romplcting  the  system  in  all  the  States. 
These  cost  estimates  used  in  making  the 
jppur'lonments  were  to  be  based  on  detailed 
studies  and  submitted  to  Congress  within 
10  days  subsequent  to  January  2,  1958.  and 
re-vised  at  periodic  Intervals  during  the  life 
of    the    program.      Apportionments    made   on 


Wisconsin.. 


Estimated 
Federal  cost 


34, 367.  074 


Date 
approved 


$1,148,508 

Aug.  15, 

19A1 

4,  552.  584 

Do. 

832.400 

1>0. 

3«5,  3«X) 

May  31, 

IW'.l 

3, 3fO.  90(J 

Do. 

778,325 

Aug.  15. 

IW.l 

this  basis  are  commonly  referred  to  as  tBie 
needs  formula  for  apportionment. 

Pursuant  to  section  108(d)  of  the  FederaJ- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956.  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  submitted  to  Congress  on  Janu- 
ary 7.  1958.  a  State-by-St.ite  estimate  of 
cost  for  completing  the  Interstate  System, 
which  was  published  as  House  Document  No. 
300.  85th  Congress,  and  used  as  a  basis  for 
apportionment  to  the  States  of  funds  au- 
thorized for  such  systems  for  the  fiscal  years 
1960.  1961.  and  1962. 

Section  102  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1961  gives  approval  to  the  estimate 
of  cost  of  completing  the  Interstate  System 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  January  11, 
19G1,  and  published  as  Huuse  Document  N'o. 
49,  87th  Congress,  as  a  basis  for  apportloo- 
Ing  to  the  States  the  funds  authorized  for 
the  Interstate  System  for  fiscal  years  1963, 
19G4,   1965.  and  1966. 

The  existing  law  has  authorized  the  apprt>- 
priation  of  a  total  of  .$25  440  billion  for  pay- 
men:  of  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
completing  the  Interstate  System.  The  19$1 
cost  estimate  indicates  that  the  total  co6t 
of  completing  the  Interstate  System  will  be 
$41  billion,  of  which  $37  billion  is  the  esti- 
mated Federal  ?h,ire.  Section  103  of  Public 
Law  61,  87th  Congress,  Increased  the  totfil 
authorized  amount  from  $25  440  billion  to 
»37  billion.  No  changes  are  made  In  the  au- 
thorizations through  fiscal  year  1962.  From 
1963   through   1969,   authorizations   were   in- 


creased by  varying  amounts,  and  new  author- 
izations were  made  for  fiscal  years  1970  and 
1971.  The  total  Increase  in  authorizations 
was   $11560   billion. 

Section  111  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
authorizes  a  SUte  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  to  use  the  airspace  above  and  below 
the  established  gradeline  of  the  highway 
pavement  of  tiie  Interstate  System  for  the 
parking  of  motor  vehicles.  Section  104  of 
Public  Law  61  allows  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division to  use  the  airspace  above  and  below 
the  highway  not  on^y  for  parking,  but  for 
other  purposes  as  well,  and  to  permit  the  use 
of  such  spi\ce  by  others,  provided  that  such 
use  does  not  Impair  the  full  use  and  safety 
of  the  highway,  or  otherwise  Interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  free  flow  of  trafHc  on  the  Inter- 
state System.  This  airspace  could  thus  be 
utilized  for  parking  and  other  purposes  by 
States,  municipalities,  or  private  interests 
granted  permission  for  such  use  by  appro- 
priate authority,  subject  to  the  conditions  re- 
lating to  safety  of  the  highways  and  the  free 
flow  of  traffic,  and  to  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  and  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  under  existing  law.  This  sec- 
tion would  aLso  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  revise  agreements  made  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  Public  Law  61. 
upon  application,  and  In  conformance  with 
existing  law,  as  amended. 

Section  105  of  Public  Law  61  authorizes 
the  use  of  funds  appropriated  for  defense  ac- 
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cess  roads  to  pay  the  cost  of  repairing  dam- 
age caused  to  higliways  by  the  operation  of 
vehicles  and  equipment  in  the  construction 
of  classilied  military  Installations  and  facili- 
ties for  balli.«itic  missiles,  if  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  determines  that  the  Stale  high- 
way department  of  any  State  Is.  or  has  been 
unable  to  prevent  such  damage  by  restric- 
tions upon  the  use  of  such  highways  without 
interference  with,  or  delay  in  the  completion 
of  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  such 
military  reservations  or  installations.  This 
provision  applies  to  damage  caused  by  con- 
struction work,  commenced  prior  to  June  1, 
1961.  and  still  in  progress  on  that  date  and 
construction  work  which  is  commenced  or  for 
which  a  contract  is  awarded  on  or  after 
June   1.  1961 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1958  pro- 
vided for  regulation  of  outdoor  ad\ertising 
signs  or  displays  within  660  feet  of  the  high- 
way rights-of-way  of  the  Interstate  System. 
In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  compliance 
with  agreements  with  the  States  that  they 
will  regulate  such  advertising.  Where  out- 
door advertising  Is  so  controlled  by  the 
States  the  Federal  share  of  construction  of 
projects  will  be  Increased  by  one-half  of  1 
percent  to  90  5  percent,  provided  that  the 
agreements  ptu-suant  to  the  law  had  been 
entered  into  with  the  States  prior  to  July  1. 
1961  Section  106  of  Public  Law  61  extended 
the  date  within  which  agreements  with  the 
States  relative  to  the  regulation  of  out-door 
advertising  could  be  entered  into  from  July 
1.    1961.    to   July    1.    1963 

TITI-E    II 

Title  II  of  Public  Law  61  was  considered 
by  the  Cfimmlttee  011  Finance  It  contains 
adequate  financing  provisions  for  comple- 
tion of  the  Federal-aid  highway  program  on 
the  basis  of  the  latest  estimates  for  com- 
pleting the  Interstate  System,  and  for  in- 
creasing the  apportionments  lor  the  A-B-C 
program  to  a  level  of  $1  billion  per  year 

Federal  Water  Poli  tTiON  Control 
(Public  Law  88.  87th  Cong.) 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1961  extend  the  authorlza- 
tlotis  for  grants  t.n  States  and  Interstate 
agencies  to  assist  them  In  meeting  the  costs 
of  establishing,  constructing,  and  niaintaln- 
Ing  adequate  measures  for  the  jirevention 
and  control  of  water  pollution  It  enlarges, 
expands,  and  extends  the  present  Federal 
water  pollution  control  law  and  programs, 
to  further  the  efforts  of  over  50  years  by 
the  many  Federal.  St.ate.  municipal,  health 
and  sanitary  officials,  and  others.  In  control 
of  pollution  of  our  Nation's  waters  The  law 
provides  the  Federal  Government  working 
in  a  Joint  efTort  with  State  and  local  authori- 
ties, the  necessary  means  to  alleviate  the 
present  waste  of  our  water  supplies  throvigh 
pollution. 

Public  Law  88  expands  and  extends  the 
grants  to  the  States  and  Interstate  agei^cles 
for  study  and  establishment  of  water  pollu- 
tion control  programs;  Includes  a  provision 
for  inclusion  of  storage  for  regtilatlon  of 
streaniflow  in  planning  reservoirs  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation for  the  purpose  of  water  quality  con- 
trol; authorizes  funds  for  research  and  dem- 
onstration of  methods  a  id  procedure.";  for 
treating  municipal  sewage  mid  wastes;  au- 
thorizes establishment  and  equipping  field 
laboratories  and  research  facilities  at  seven 
locations  in  the  United  States,  and  research 
and  study  of  the  water  quality  of  the  Great 
Lakes;  increases  annual  Federal  grants  Xo 
the  States  for  construction  of  sewage  and 
waste  treatment  works,  in  both  total 
amounts  and  the  amount  for  individual 
projects:  makes  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  applica- 
ble to  projects  for  which  grants  have  been 
made;  provides  that  Interstate  or  navigable 
waters  shall  be  subject  to  abatement  under 
the  act;  strengthens  the  enforcement  provi- 


sions of  tlie  law.  amends  the  Water  Supply 
.^ct  of  1958  to  permit  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned to  make  its  own  determination  of 
fviture  water  supply  needs  and  include  the 
determined  capacity  In  reservoir  projects, 
without  definite  contractual  commitments 
from  Stf. tesor  local  interests. 

More  detailed  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ments follow; 

Vhe  first  section  of  Public  Law  88  places 
the  responsibility  for  administration  of 
water  pollution  control  activities  and  en- 
forcement measures  directly  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
rather  than   the  Surgeon  General. 

Sectioii  2  grants  authority  to  Federal 
agencies  to  give  consideration  in  the  survey 
or  planning  of  any  reservoir  to  Inclusion  of 
storage  for  streamflow  regulation  for  water 
quality  purposes.  Such  storage  and  releases 
Is  not  to  be  provided  as  a  substitute  for  ade- 
quate treatment  of  sewage  and  other  waste- 
controllltig  methods  at  the  source  A  deter- 
mination would  t>e  made  of  the  benefits  of 
such  capacity  and  an  appropriate  share  of 
the  cost  allocated  to  this  purpose  Bene- 
ficiaries would  be  determined  and  if  the 
benefits  are  widespread  or  national  in  scope, 
the  costs  of  such  capacity  would  be  non- 
reimbursable. 

Section  3  removes  the  limitation  of 
$100,000  that  could  be  used  to  establish  and 
maintain  research  fellowships,  but  requires 
the  Secretary  to  report  antiually  to  Congress 
on  his  operations  under  that  provision  of 
the   law. 

This  section  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  develop  and  demonstrate  tinder  varied 
conditions:  d)  Practicable  means  of  treat- 
ing sewage  and  other  wastes  to  remove  the 
maximum  amounts  of  pollutants  in  order 
to  restore  and  maintain  the  Nations  water 
at  a  quality  suitable  for  repeated  reu.se,  (2) 
Improved  methods  and  procedures  for  iden- 
tifying and  measuring  effects  of  pollutants 
on  water  uses.  Including  new  pollutants; 
(3)  methods  for  evaluating  the  effects  of 
augmented  streamflow  on  water  quality  and 
water  uses  to  control  water  pollution  not 
susceptible  to  other  means  of  abatement  for 
these  purposes.  An  authorization  of  not 
more  than  $5  million  per  year  and  a  total 
authorization  of  $25  million  is  provided. 

This  section  further  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  field  labora- 
tory and  research  facilities.  incUidmg.  but 
not  limited  to.  one  in  the  Northeast  area, 
one  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  area,  one  in  the 
Southeast  area,  one  in  the  Midwest  area,  one 
in  the  Southwest  area,  one  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  one  in  Alaska  Provision  is 
also  included  for  research,  studies,  and  tech- 
nical development  work,  with  respect  to  the 
quality  of  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes.  In- 
cluding an  analysis  of  water  quality  under 
varying  conditions  of  waste  treatment  and 
disposal. 

Section  4  increases  the  grants  to  States 
and  interstate  water  pollution  control  agen- 
cies for  the  operation  of  their  programs 
from  $3  million  to  %f>  million,  and  extended 
such  authorizations  through  June  30.  1968 

Section  5  provides  that  no  construction 
grant  may  be  made  for  any  project  in  and 
an  amount  exceeding  30  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated reasonable  cost  thereof,  or  $600,000. 
whichever  is  the  smaller:  except  that  for  a 
project  that  serves  more  than  one  munici- 
pality, the  Secretary  will  allocate  to  each 
municipality  to  be  served,  such  reasonable 
and  equitable  share  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
such  project  as  he  determines  reasonable, 
subject  to  the  30-percent  and  $600,000  lim- 
itation, with  a  total  of  all  the  amounts  so 
determined  limited  to  $2,400,000.  No  grant 
is  to  be  made  for  any  project  in  any  State 
in  an  amount  exceeding  $250,000.  until  a 
grant  has  been  made  for  each  such  project 
for  which  an  application  was  filed  with  the 
appropriate  State  water  pollution  control 
ageticy  prior  to  1  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment   of    Public    Law    88.    July    20.    1961, 


which  the  Secretary  determines  met  the  re- 
quirements in  effect  prior  to  that  date. 

This  section  also  provides  that  sums  al- 
lotted to  a  State  which  are  not  obligated 
within  6  months  following  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  were  allotted  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  proiect.s  approved  by  the 
State  agency,  shall  be  reall  itted  by  the 
Secretary  to  States  having  projects  which 
have  been  approved  for  which  grants  have 
not  been  made  because  of  lack  of  funds, 
and  such  sums  will  be  in  addition  to  any 
funds  otherwise  allotted  to  such  State. 
Whenever  a  State  has  funds  subject  to  re- 
allocation and  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
need  for  a  project  in  a  community  in  such 
State  is  due  in  part  to  any  Federal  institu- 
tion or  Federal  construction  activity,  he 
may,  prior  to  such  reallocation,  make  an 
additional  grant  to  such  project  which  will 
reflect  an  equitable  contribution  for  the 
need  caused  by  such  Federal  institution  or 
activity,  and  State  allotment*  shall  be 
available  for  payments  for  projects  in  such 
State  which  have  been  appri.)ved  under 
these  terms 

This  section  liKreases  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  from  $50  million  annual- 
ly to  $80  million  for  fiscal  year  1962.  $90 
million  for  1963.  and  $100  million  for  each 
fiscal  year  1964  through  1967.  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  funds  appropriated,  are  to  be 
used  oi;i  projects  in  cities  of  125.000  popu- 
lation or  less. 

The  provisions  of  the  DaMs-Bacon  Act  are 
made  applicable  to  projects  for  which  grants 
are  made  for  sewage  and  waste-treatment 
facilities,  which  requires  that  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  by  contractors  shall  be 
paid  wages  at  rates  not  le.ss  than  those 
prevailing  for  similar  work  in  the  imme- 
diate locality,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

Section  6  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Edvication.  and  Welfare,  or  his  des- 
ignee, shall  be  a  member  and  chairman  of 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Advisory  Board 
established  in  the  Department,  and  the  term 
of  any  member  is  extended  until  the  date 
on  which  his  successors  appointment  is  el - 
fective.  and  present  members  of  the  Board 
shall  remain  until  the  expiration  of  the 
terms  of  office  for  which  they  are  appointed 

Section  7  provides  that  interstate  or  nav- 
igable waters  will  be  svibject  to  abatement 
under  the  law  It  also  provides  that  a  con- 
ference could  be  called  by  the  Secretary  In 
the  case  of  interstate  pollution,  upon  the 
request  of  the  Governor  of  any  State;  the 
State  water  pollution  control  agency,  or  the 
governing  body  of  any  municipality,  with 
the  concurrence  of  both  the  Governor  and 
of  the  State  water  pollution  control  agency. 
In  the  case  of  intrastate  pollution,  the  Sec- 
retary may  call  a  conference  on  the  matter 
only  when  requested  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  in  which  the  pollution  is  occurring; 
but  he  may  refuse  to  exerci.^e  Federal  juris- 
diction If  in  his  judgment  the  pollution  is 
not  of  sufficient  significaiice  to  warrant  the 
exercise  of  such  jurisdiction.  The  Secretary 
may  call  a  conference  on  pollution  matters 
on  his  own  initiative  in  the  case  of  pollu- 
tion  on   interstate   streams. 

After  the  conference,  if  the  Secretary  be- 
lieves that  effective  progress  toward  abate- 
ment of  such  pollution  is  not  being  made, 
he  shall  recommend  to  the  appropriate  State 
water  pollution  control  agency  that  it  take 
necessary  remedial  action,  and  shall  allow 
at  least  6  months  for  takliig  such  recom- 
m.ended  action  If  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
period  so  allowed,  such  remedial  action  to 
reasonably  secure  abatement  uf  such  pol- 
lution has  not  been  taken,  the  Secretary 
shall  call  a  public  hearing  before  a  hearing 
board,  which  will  issue  its  findings 

Following  the  public  hearing,  if  the  pol- 
lution is  not  abated  within  the  time  speci- 
fied in  the  notice  Lsfued.  the  Secretary  may 
request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  a  eviit 
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on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  secure 
abatement  In  the  case  of  Interstate  pollu- 
tion, and  In  the  name  of  the  United  States 
in  the  case  of  intrastate  pollution,  only  with 
the  written  consent  of  the  Governor  of  such 
State. 

This  section  also  establishes  the  compen- 
sation of  members  of  the  hearing  board,  and 
includes  the  definition  of  a  municipality. 

Section  8  provides  that  the  summary  of 
conference  discussions  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary will  include  references  to  any  discharges 
allegedly  contributing  to  pollution  from  any 
Federal  property.  Notice  of  any  hearing  In- 
volving any  pollution  alleged  to  be  caused 
by  any  such  discharges  shall  be  given  to  the 
Federal  agency  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
property  involved,  and  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Hearing  Board  shall 
include  references  to  discharges  found  to 
be  contributing  to  the  pollution. 

Definitions  under  the  law  are  changed  to 
Include  Guam,  and  Interstate  waters  to  in- 
clude coastal  waters. 

The  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958  provides  au- 
thority for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  include  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supply  capacity  in  res- 
ervoirs under  their  Jurisdiction.  Under  that 
act  not  to  exceed  30  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  any  project  may  be  allocated  to 
anticipated  future  demands  if  State  or  local 
Interest  give  reasonable  assurances  that  they 
will  contract  for  the  use  of  storage  for  an- 
ticipated future  demands  within  a  period  of 
time  which  will  permit  paying  out  the  cost 
allocated  to  water  supply  within  the  life 
of  the  project.  Section  10  amends  this  act 
to  permit  the  Federal  agency  concerned  to 
make  its  own  determination  of  future  water 
supply  needs,  and  on  the  basis  of  such  de- 
termination, to  include  capacity  In  a  proj- 
ect without  definite  contractual  commit- 
ments from  State  or  local  interests. 


LAWRENCE  F.  O'BRIEN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  issue  of  Time  magazine,  Septem- 
ber 1,  1961,  has  a  cover  story  on  a  man 
who  IS  well  known  to  the  Senate. 

The  magazine  lists  him  as  Lawrence 
Francis  O'Brien.  We  know  him  in  a 
more  familiar  vein  as  Larry  O'Brien. 
But  either  way,  he  is  a  dedicated  and  ex- 
ceptional public  servant. 

As  Presidontial  Assistant  for  Congres- 
sional Relations,  Larry  O'Brien  s  assign- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  ex- 
acting in  the  administration.  He  must 
maintain  peaceful  and  fruitful  relations 
with  not  only  100  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate but  also  with  the  more  than  400 
Members  of  the  House,  not  an  easy  job. 
One  would  have  to  search  a  long  tune 
for  a  task  more  demanding  of  tact,  di- 
plomacy, good  sense,  and  a  sense  of 
humor.  Secretary  Goldberg  might  have 
a  comparable  assignment  if,  each  week. 
he  had  to  help  renegotiate  a  contract 
between  a  musicians'  union  headed  by 
Maria  Callas  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Co.  with  Mr.  Khru.^hchev  as  impresario. 

In  all  seriousnes.s  Mr.  President,  this 
administration  has  been  in  office  a  rela- 
tively short  time.  But  it  has  been  long 
enough  to  prove  out  Larry  O'Brien  as  an 
outstanding  aid  to  the  President.  It 
has  been  long  enough  for  Larry  O'Brien 
to  win  our  deepest  respect  and  affection 
as  the  President's  "man  on  the  Hill." 

I  am  delighted  that  Time  magazine 
has  seen  fit  to  make  him  better  known 
to  the  people  of  the  Nation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  pre- 


viously referred  to  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  \\ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  jj 

The  Man  on  the  Hill 

In  his  walnut-paneled  White  House  of- 
fice. LawTence  FrancLs  O'Brien  held  a  hutr- 
rled  conference  with  his  aids.  He  had  bo«n 
warned  by  Vice  President  Lyndon  Joh.nson 
that  an  important  southern  Senator  was  wa- 
vering on  an  administration  bill.  "See  what 
you  can  do  with  him."  O'Brien  told  a  staffer. 
Then,  as  the  meeting  broke  up.  O'Brien 
turned  to  his  telephone  and  called  another 
Senator  to  thank  him  for  a  fa%'orable  vote 
the  previous  week.  "I  didn't  want  you  ^o 
think  we  didn't  notice  and  appreciate  whfit 
you  did."  said  O'Brien  In  a  low  YanHee 
twang.  "The  President  mentioned  it  at  the 
leadership  meeting  tliis  morning" 

Dtu-ing  that  same  morning  O'Brien  heatd 
warnings,  gave  orders,  and  expressed  gratil- 
tude  in  a  dozen  other  telephone  calls;  he 
talked  to  Congressmen.  lobbyl.'t,s.  Demo- 
cratic National  Chairman  John  Bailey,  and 
Secretary  cf  State  Dean  Rusk.  Between  calls, 
he  raced  down.stairs  three  times  for  quick 
conferences  with  President  Kennedy  Then 
he  was  off  to  Capitol  Hill  for  a  meeting  wl:h 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mike  M.\n3field  in  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's office.  After  lunching  on  the  run, 
O'Brien  talked  to  a  dozen  Congressmoh, 
examined  the  fever  charts  of  a  dozen  pend- 
ing bins.  Returning  to  the  'White  House  in 
midr.fternoon,  he  held  another  staff  confer- 
ence, saw  the  President  again,  greeted  N.  rlih 
Carolina's  visiting  Democratic  Gov.  Terry 
Sanford,  Anally  shrugged  Into  his  Jacket  and 
left  for  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  where  a  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  cocktail  party  for 
Congressmen  was  in  full  swing. 

All  In  all,  that  day  last  week  was  a  rela- 
tively relaxed  one  in  the  life  of  Larry 
O'Brien,  44.  whose  Job  as  President  Ken- 
nedy's special  assistant  for  congressiorx*! 
relations  makes  him  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant of  all  New  Frontiersmen — with  respon- 
sibility for  s&elng  to  It  that  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration's programs  become  public  la^. 

A    PROBLEM    OF    CLIMATK 

To  the  casual  observer,  that  responsibilltJy 
might  seem  simple.  After  all.  Democrat  Jacik 
Kennedy  took  office  from  Republican  Dwight 
Eisenhower  with  lopsidedly  Democratic  mn- 
Jorities  in  both  the  US."  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  But  Kennedy 
won  his  way  to  the  White  House  by  such 
a  perilous  plurality  (118.000  votes  out  of  a 
national  Uital  of  68  million)  that  he  could 
In  no  sense  be  considered  to  have  a  mandate 
th^t  might  compel  Congressmen  to  go  along 
with  him.  Indeed,  many  winning  Demo- 
cratic Representatives  and  Senators  who  led 
Kennedy  on  the  ticket  within  their  own 
constituencies,  could  reasonably  decide  tlmt 
they  knew  better  than  the  young  President 
about  what  was  good  for  the  people. 

In  such  a  politiral  climate,  the  Job  of  cr.n- 
vincing  or.  if  necessary,  pushing  the  Congreas 
into  following  the  administration  has  be- 
come o!ie  of  the  toughest  and  moet  sensitlTe 
in  Washington.  It  requires  keen  under- 
standing of  the  equations  of  politics.  The 
President's  man  on  Capitol  Hill  must  kncjw 
Instinctively  which  Congressman  will  re- 
spond to  deference  or  flattery,  which  ones 
require  threats  or  pressures  from  home, 
which  ones  will  leap  at  tlie  hint  of  Presi- 
dential support  in  the  next  ca.Tipatgn. 
O'Brien  possesses  such  understanding  In  good 
measr.re.  And  he  is  an  expert  in  the  iX)liticU 
uses  of  power,  patronage,  and  persuasi.-jn 

CHECK    IT    WITH    LARBY 

In  his  operations  of  Capitol  Hill,  OBrien'e 
greatest  asset  is  the  all-out  backing  of  the 
President  himself.  In  the  first  days  of  the 
New  Frontier,  Jack  Kennedy  made  it  obvlou« 


to  Congre.ssmen  that  Llalsonman  O'Brien 
was  armed  with  all  the  authority  he  mlcht 
need  Senators  and  Representatives  calling 
Kennedy  with  political  proposals  invariably 
were  asked:  "Have  you  checked  that  with 
Larry  O'Brien?"    They  soon  got  the  idea 

O'Brien  knows  precisely  how  far  the  Pre-^l- 
dent  will  go  In  making  legislative  conces- 
sions to  Congress.  More  than  once,  when 
approached  by  Democratic  congressional 
leaders  with  suggestions  for  compromises 
that  might  speed  administration  programs 
through  the  Senate  or  H'Use.  O'Brien  has 
accepted  on  the  spot,  without  having  to 
refer  to  the  President. 

As  a  man  who  prefers  the  carrot  to  the 
stick  in  his  operations,  O'Brien  uses  the 
power  of  the  Presidency  sparingly.  Time 
and  again,  congressional  leaders  have  urged 
him  to  recommend  that  President  Kennedy 
intervene  directly  in  legislative  matters. 
Time  and  again.  O'Brien  has  refused,  act.ng 
only  In  crucial  cases  when  a  Presidential 
telephone  call  or  White  House  talk  with  a 
key  Congressman  Is  most  timely  and  can  be 
most  effective. 

THE    FRIENDLY    LOBBIES 

Other  top  administration  oftl-lals  follow 
the  President's  lead  in  helping  O'Brien  move 
New  Frontier  programs  through  Congress — 
and  it  is  Indeed  a  crusty  legislator  who  Is 
not  flattered  by  a  friendly  telephone  call, 
made  at  O'Brien's  suggestion,  from  a  mem- 
ber of  the   Kennedy   Cabinet. 

O'Brien  has  also  made  effective  use  of  the 
pressures  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on 
Congressmen  by  the  liberal  lobbies  that 
abound  In  Washington — notably  that  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  under  Its  own  able  legislative 
man,  Andy  Biemiller.  When  administra- 
tion legislative  Interests  coincide  with  those 
of  a  particular  lobbying  group.  O'Brien 
makes  certain  that  one  of  his  staffmen  com- 
pares notes  and  coordinates  efforts  with  the 
lobbyists.  Intelligence  Is  exchanged,  a  list 
is  made  of  Congressmen  whose  votes  might 
be  swayed,  and  high-tempo  lobbying  tech- 
niques, ranging  from  direct-mail  campaigns 
to  carefully  arranged  visits  from  constit- 
uents, are  turned  on  the  solons. 

THE     USE     or     PATRONAGE 

Just  before  O  Brien  took  over  .as  President 
Kennedy's  liaison  representative  to  Congress, 
he  conferred  with  Republican  Dwighl  EiFen- 
hower's  man  on  the  Hiil,  Bryce  Harlow. 
From  Harlow.  O'Brien  received  a  piece  of  sage 
advice:  not  to  get  too  overtly  involved  with 
patronage  problems.  Said  Harlow:  "With 
patronage,  you  will  have  to  turn  down  10 
men  for  every  1  you  say  yes  to.  Yo-j  make 
people  unhappy  instead  of   happy" 

O'Brien  has  followed  that  advice  -up  to  a 
point.  Officially,  patronage  Is  left  to  Demo- 
cratic National  Commltiee  Chairman  John 
Bailey,  who  works  In  consultation  with 
O'Brien  Staffman  Dick  IXinahue.  But 
O'Brien  knows  well  that  patronage  Is  still  a 
potent  political  Instrument:  he  makes  rec- 
ommendations to  Bailey  on  major  appoint- 
ments, and  hLs  suggestions  receive  top- 
priority  consideration.  Thus,  when  the  14 
members  of  the  Italian-American  congres- 
sional bloc  threatened  to  vote  against  the 
administration's  feed-grains  bill  Just  to 
demonstrate  their  power.  O'Brien  quickly 
found  out  what  was  on  their  minds:  no  man 
of  Italian  descent  had  been  appointed  to  a 
major  administration  post.  O'Brien  prom- 
ised to  look  Into  the  matter  for  them,  the 
bloc  voted  right,  and  a  few  weeks  later  the 
White  House  was  pleased  to  announce  the 
appointment  of  Salvatore  Bontempo  as  head 
cf  the  State  Department's  consular  service. 
For  good  measure,  Michel  Cleplinski  was 
named  as  Bontempo's  assistant,  mollifying 
an  11-member  Polish-American  group  in 
the  House. 

AH  Congressmen  now  know  that,  although 
John  Baliey  is  the  nominal  dangler  of  poUtl- 
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cal  plums,  O'Brien  Is  really  the  man  to  see 
when    they    have    a    patronage    problem. 

WORLDS    APART 

For  all  the  political  power  tools  that 
be  can  command,  Larry  O'Brien's  great- 
est strength  lies  in  his  personal  rela- 
tionships with  the  Members  of  Congress. 
He  can  talk  their  language  Like  them,  he  is 
a  political  pro.  He  has  the  pro's  disdain 
for  windmill-tilting  amateurs  "The  egg- 
heads." he  says,  "want  the  candidate  to  win 
on  his  own  terms,  to  defy  the  party  and  in- 
terest groups.  The  egghead  thinks  Its 
worthwhile  to  be  defeated.  I  think  it's 
worthwhile  to  be  elected  "  This  same  prac- 
m.itlc  professionalism  sets  O'Brien  apart 
from  many  of  the  other  men  who  surround 
President  Kennedy  I  don't  know  what  I'm 
doing  in  this  crowd  "  O'Brien  once  mused  "I 
didn't  go  to  Harvard,  and  I'm  not  athletic. 
I  don  t  even  play  touch  football." 

L:irry  O  Brien  was  b<''rn  in  the  Roland  Ho- 
tel, a  small  hostelry  that  his  father  owned. 
In  downtown  Sprintrfleld.  Mass.,  on  July  7, 
1917 — 6  weeks  after  John  Fit7geraid  Kennedy 
was  born,  75  miles  across  the  State  arid  a 
world  apart,  in  his  fathers  big  home  in 
BrookUne.  Both  Lawrence  O'Brien.  Sr  .  and 
Myra  Sweeney  O'Brien  were  immigrants  from 
County  Cork  Myra  was  a  proud,  slender 
worrum  and  a  talented  cock  -her  clam  chow- 
der, beef  stew,  and  soda  bread  were  local- 
ly celebrated —who  had  worked  as  a  domes- 
tii.  before  her  marriage  O'Brien.  Senior,  was 
a  scrappy  redhead,  and  an  up-and-coming 
real  estate  operator.  By  the  time  young  Larry 
was  Ixjrn,  his  father  owned  a  string  of  drab 
room Ingho uses,  an  Insurance  business,  and 
the  Roland  Hotel 

ONE    PLACE    TO    GO 

Inevitably,  the  O'Briens  encountered  and 
bitterly  resented  the  anti-Irl<h  feelings  that 
gripped  western  Miis.sacliusetts  the  Yankee- 
bred  hostility  t  iward  immigrants,  the  Purl- 
tan  suspicicni  of  Roman  Cathnlics.  t!ie  "No 
Irish  Need  Apply  '  signs  on  the  factory  gates 
"My  father  ran  into  bigotry,"  says  Larry 
"It  made  him  a  strong  Democrat  It  was 
one  place  for  him  to  go.  He  wasti't  wanted 
elsewhere  "  O'Brien,  Senior,  became  a  Demo- 
cratic Party  organizer  deep  inside  a  Repub- 
lican fastness.  "It  w.is  the  old  story  t  f  the 
Irish  immigrant  becoming  a  citizen,  a  first 
voter  and  a  politician  at  the  same  lime,'  says 
his  son.  "I  can  remember  my  fatlier  coming 
back  home  from  the  1924  c^  )i.\ention.  He 
brougiit    us   hats   in    the   siiape   of    teapots  " 

The  O'Brien  kitchen  became  a  political 
headquarters,  and  Democr.itlc  leaders  from 
Biston  made  their  way  there — notably, 
flamboyant  James  Michael  Curley,  archetype 
of  "The  L.ast  Hurrah  "  breed,  and  smooth- 
tongued David  Ignatius  Walsh,  first  Irish- 
man ever  elected  to  the  US  Senat*  from 
Massachusetts.  Walsh  was  sometimes  a 
trial:  whenever  he  paid  a  call,  he  Insisted 
on  quizzing  Larry  on  his  American  history 
and  catechism.  But  Curley  was  another, 
headier  cup  of  tea  as  a  bug-eyed  boy.  Larry 
listened  spellbound  as  his  father  and  Curley 
conspired  like  Sinn  Feiners  about  the  ways 
to  break  the  hated  Yankee  Republican  gr.p 
on  western  Massachusetts  And  always  there 
w.as  a  recurrent  theme.  "Our  kitchen  used  to 
be  the  place  where  some  of  the  boys  would 
meet,  and  my  father  would  say:  'AH  right, 
now  we'll  get  the  signatures  '  It  was  organi- 
zational politics,  signatures  on  petitions, 
door-to-door  canvassing.  He  wa^  a  great 
one  for  planning — nil  the  things  I  wound  up 
being  involved  in  myself  " 

In  1932.  when  Larry  was  a  part-time  helper 
in  Springfield's  Democratic  headquarters  and 
his  father  was  a  State  committeeman  from 
western  M.issachusetts.  the  O'Briens  defied 
their  Irish  Catholic  neighbors  and  sup- 
ported Franklin  Roosevelt  for  tlie  Demo- 
cratic nomination,  instead  of  Al  Smith,  who 
Wits  the  local  favorite.  O'Brien,  Sr.,  was  de- 
nied   a    seat    in    the    Massachusetts    delega- 


tion for  his  heresy,  but  history  proved  that 
fatiier  knew  laest. 

When  he  was  20.  Ijirry  started  taking 
night-school  courses  at  the  Springfield 
branch  of  Northeastern  University  ^Jack 
Kennedy  was  a  Harvard  sophomore  that 
year  I  He  graduated  In  1942  with  an  LLB.. 
but  he  had  never  had  any  real  notion  of 
practicing;  law  If  there  had  been  a  cjurse 
In  practical  politics,  I'd  have  taken  that  '" 
He  was,  in  fact  getting  ail  the  practical 
politics  he  could  absorb — accompanying  his 
fatiier  around  the  St.tte,  stumping  for  Cur- 
ley and  every  otl.er  Democratic  candidate  in 
sight,  and  chinning  with  wardheelers  over 
the  mahogany  bar  in  his  father's  restaurant 
At  22.  Larry  was  s  rush-hour  bartender  in 
O'Brien's  Cafe  and  Restaurant  and  chairman 
of  his  political  ward.  That  same  year  he 
ran  for  ofBce  for  tiie  only  time  in  his  life — 
and  was  elected  president  of  the  Hotel  & 
Restaurant  Employees  Union. 

THE    BEST    MAN 

Daring  World  War  II,  O  Brien  marked 
time  unhappily  as  an  Army  sergeant  at 
Massachusetts'  Camp  Edwards  His  poor 
eyesight  (20—400  vision)  red-lined  him  for 
combat  duty  On  one  10-day  furlough  he 
married  Eiva  Brassard,  the  daugl^ter  of  a 
Spring. .eld  house  painter.  They  had  courted 
sp  ^radically  for  5  years — on  O  Briens  terms 
"It  was  always  going  to  political  rallies  or 
running  over  to  see  what  the  city  council 
w;is  d  >ing.  "  recalls  Elva  O'Brien  "That  WaS 
L.arry's  idea  of  a  date."  Their  best  man  was 
Foster  Ptircolo,  an  old  friend  of  O  Briens  and 
a  p  jiitlcal  comer. 

After  the  war.  Larry  O'Brien  returned  to 
Spring -ield  to  manage  the  O'Br.en  Realty 
Co — which  had  grown  to  include  a  gas  sta- 
tion and  a  parking  lot  in  addition  to  the 
restaurant — and  to  get  back  into  jjolltics 
In  best  man  Foster  Furcolo,  organizer 
O  Brien  had  a  ready  candidate  Having 
come  up  through  the  wards,  Furcolo  was 
re.idy  for  the  big  lime,  and  O'Brien  was 
eager  to  handle  his  campaign  for  Congress. 
With  his  usual  afucntion  to  detail,  he  gridded 
the  Second  Massachusetts  District  into  60 
units,  recruited  a  corps  of  secretaries,  and 
kept  a  swarm  of  volunteers  busy  mailing 
campaign   letters   to   their  friends 

During  that  first  Furcolo  campaign, 
O'Brien  devised  many  of  the  campaign  tech- 
niques that  later  became  standard  operating 
prL'cedure  fjr  J  hn  Kennedy's  Stale  and 
National  effort!=.  But  1946  was  a  Republican 
year,  and  Furcolo  was  defeated  by  a  scant 
3,295  votes  As  soun  as  the  returns  were  in, 
O'Brien  went  methodically  to  work  on  the 
\'<i^Q  camp.iign.  And  In  the  second  Furcolo 
race,  O'Brien  brought  In  a  winner,  with  a 
15,000  plurality.  In  gratitude.  Foster  Fur- 
colo asked  03rien  to  come  to  Washington 
as  his  admtnisiratlve  a&sistant.  Two  years 
l:.ter.  tlie  two  friend.":  came  tr'  a  mv.-terious 
and  bitter  parting  of  the  ways  (neither  man 
will  reveal  the  reason),  and  Larry  O'Brien 
came  back  to  Springfield  vowing  that  he  had 
quit  politics  forever. 

Tea  and  telephones  It  was  one  of  the 
briefest  retirements  in  political  history. 
Within  6  months,  O'Brien  was  hard  at  work, 
organizing  Massachusetts  for  John  Kennedy 
th"!i  a  third-term  Congrrssman  and  an  un- 
announced aspirant  to  the  Senate.  Kennedy 
had  known  O'Brien  ca.'^ually  for  5  years,  had 
spotted  him  as  a  campaign  organizer  of  rare 
talent  Within  a  year,  O'Brien  had  recruited 
350  secretaries,  18  000  volunteer  Kr-nnedy 
Workers  By  the  time  Kennedy  formally  an- 
nounced his  Senate  candidacy,  O'Brirn  was 
all  ready  with  a  purring  statewide  political 
machine.  The  O'Brien  brain  was  a  super- 
market of  political  innovations:  the  cam- 
paign tea  parties,  with  Kennedy's  mother 
and  sisters  pouring  (and  an  omnipresent 
gueslbook  to  provide  O'Brien  with  the  names 
and  addresses  of  potential  campaign  work- 
ers i  ;     the    expanding    "O'Brien    Manual,"    a 


handbook  of  organizational  Instructions 
written  m  language  that  any  amateur  could 
understand;  the  O'Bnen  home  telephone 
technique,  rounding  up  women  volunteers 
who  Would  each  call  all  the  people  listed  on 
a  single  page  in  the  telephone  book,  ask  for 
support  and  offer  Uansportation  to  the  polls. 
Explains  O'Brien:  "The  key  t-o  this  is  the  full 
utiiizat.  in  of  womanpower.  Normally, 
women  are  w.,sted  in  a  campaign.  They  have 
children.  They  can  t  come  to  headquarters." 
To  the  Kennedy  team,  O  Brien  was  and 
is  more  than  a  tkillfui  political  organizer. 
He  has  the  experience  and  understanding 
to  serve  as  a  bridge  between  the  Democratic 
Old  Guard  and  the  New  Frontier  The  bright, 
eager  young  men  around  Jack  Kennedy  have 
always  ijaflicd  and  often  offended  the  Skef- 
tingtons  of  Massachutetts;  but  Larry  O'Brien 
can  talk  to  politicians  m  their  own  language 
and  win  them  over.  "He  was  the  essential 
transition  man  for  us  with  the  Old  Guard," 
says  Bobby  Kennedy.  At  the  same  time, 
O'Brien  was  an  invaluable  professor  of  po- 
litical science  for  the  likes  of  Bobby.  Kenny 
OT>onnell.  Dick  Donahue  and  other  young 
members  of  the  Kennedy  group  who  were 
rank  p;  litical  amateurs  in  Kennedy's  suc- 
CT'-ssful  1952  senatorial  campaign.  They  have 
since  become  a  close-knit,  highly  professional 
team  that  is  known  in  administration  cir- 
cles as  the  Irish  "Maffla." 

BIG    THOUGHTS 

As  a  first-term  Senator,  Jack  Kennedy  had 
a  legislative  record  that  was  nothing  to  brag 
about.  But  his  political  appeal  was  such 
that  in  1956.  when  Democratic  presidential 
nominee  Adlai  Stevenson  threw  the  vice 
presidential  nomination  up  for  grabs  at 
the  party's  Chicago  convention.  Kennedy 
made  a  wildly  di-sorganized  llth-hour  at- 
tempt for  the  prize.  He  lost  to  Estes  Ke- 
rAU\ER,  but  by  so  narrow  a  margin  that  It 
set  the  Kennedyites  to  thinking  really  big 
thoughts  Recalls  Larry  O'Brien  iwho  had 
not  even  attended  the  convention):  "After 
that  convention,  we  began  to  realize  that 
Kennedy  could  go  all  the  way  " 

With  Larry  O'Brien  and  his  organization 
woikmg  as  though  their  own  lives  were  at 
staiie.  Kennedy  won  reelection  to  the  Senate 
In  1958  by  close  to  900.000  votes,  the  biggest 
plurality  in  Massachusetts  history.  Ken- 
nedy's reputation  as  a  prime  votegetter — 
preiuniabiy  en  a  national  scale — was  cor- 
re:  p:_'Udinely  enhanced  And  so,  in  late  Feb- 
ruary 1959,  Jack  Ker.ne:ly  called  a  special 
pre  idcntial  strategy  session  at  his  father's 
Palm  Beach  liome.  Present  were  Brothers 
Bobby  and  Teddy  Kennedy,  Brothers-ln-Law 
S.-.rgc-  Shriver  and  Steve  Smith,  Adviser  Ted 
Sorensen — and  Larry  O'Brien.  In  this  first 
formal  planning  for  a  Kennedy  effort  to 
reach  the  White  House.  O'Brien  was  assigned 
the  Job  of  establishing  Kennedy  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  United  Sta'es. 

COURTHOUSE  VERSUS  WHITE  HOUSE 

Carrying  out  that  afsignment,  O'Brien 
crossed  the  Nation  nine  times,  traveling  100,- 
OCO  miles,  talking  deep  into  every  night,  stok- 
ing himself  with  three  packs  of  Pall  Malls,  a 
Niagara  of  black  coffee  each  day  He  set  up 
the  local  organizations,  staffed  mostly  by 
enthusiastic  amateurs  in  the  States  where 
Kennedy  had  to  win  presidential  primaries 
to  have  any  real  hope  for  the  Democratic 
nomination.  C'Brien  could  also  talk  turkey 
with  such  patronage-minded  politicians  as 
a  local  West  'Virginia  leader  who  told  him 
bluntly:  "I'm  not  ir.tere.'^ted  In  the  White 
Houre."    I'm    interested   in   the  courthouse" 

The  primaries  won.  O'Brien  was  in  Los 
Angeles  setting  up  Kennedy  headquarters  a 
fuH  month  before  the  Democrats  met  to 
choose  their  candidate  for  President  In  Los 
Angeles,  O'Brien's  elaborate  telephone  and 
walkie-talkie  system  of  Instant,  24-hour 
communication  with  the  convention  floor 
and  each  State  delegation  headquarters  was 
a  marvel  of  modern  political  efficiency.    After 
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the  convention,  O'Brien  applied  all  his  tried 
and  true  organizational  techniques  to  Ken- 
nedy's winning  campaign  against  Republi- 
can Richard  Nixon.  "It  was  dog  work,"  he 
recalls,  "but  it  was  worthwhile:  It  worked." 
Jack  Kennedy's  own  postelection  appraisal 
of  O'Brien:  "The  best  election  man  in  the 
business." 

Immediately  after  election  day,  O'Brien 
drew  an  arduous  assignment :  checking  the 
qualifications,  background,  weak  points,  and 
strong  suits  of  nearly  10.000  prospective  offi- 
cials in  the  new  administration.  One  after- 
noon in  Palm  Beach,  going  over  the  list  of 
names  with  O'Brien,  Kennedy  casually  noti- 
fied him  of  his  new  Job:  "By  the  way,  I 
think  this  role  of  congressional  liaison  is 
for  you."  As  a  graduate  of  both  Houses, 
Kennedy  gave  O'Brien  a  warning  against  the 
pitfp.lls  of  Intimacy.  "In  politics,"  the  Pres- 
ident-elect told  him.  "you  don't  have  friends. 
You  have  allies." 

THE    UNFIGURABLES 

In  his  campaigning  travels,  Larry  O'Brien 
liad  come  to  know  many  Congressmen — but 
he  had  never  dealt  with  them  in  their  legis- 
lative capacity.  Now  it  was  time  for  just 
such  dealing.  First  O'Brien  huddled  with  a 
select  group  of  Capitol  Hill  veterans,  sought 
to  make  a  knowledgeable  estimate  of  the 
political  shape  of  the  87th  Congress.  It  was 
decided  that  the  Senate,  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  attention,  would  back  most  of 
the  Kennedy  program.  But  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives  was  a  different  matter.  The 
presesslon  analysis  showed  that  there  were 
abfjut  180  certain  House  votes  for  most  New 
Frontier  programs,  about  180  votes  that  were 
almost  equally  sure  to  go  against  the  ad- 
ministration. That  left  between  75  and  80 
votes  that  were  more  or  less  unfigurable. 

Next.  O'Brien  met  early  in  February  in 
ills  Mayflower  Hotel  suite  with  three  of  the 
canniest  young  Democratic  members  of  the 
House:  Missouri's  Richard  Bollimg,  New  Jer- 
sey .s  Frank  Thompson,  and  Alabama's  Carl 
Elliott.  Bolling  had  already  gone  over  the 
list  of  New  Frontier  legislative  proposals, 
estimated  as  things  stood  that  only  one — 
the  housing  bill — was  a  sure  shot  for  House 
passage.  The  conferees  ran  through  the 
en. tire  roster  of  437  Representatives — name 
by  name,  back-home  problem  by  back-home 
problem,  interest  by  interest  and  prejudice 
by  prejudice.  "We  decided,"  recalls  one  of 
the  men  who  sat  in  on  the  Mayflower  ses- 
sion, "that  we  had  two  target  areas,  the 
eastern  industrial  Republicans  and  the 
niOderat«-to-conservative  southerners.  We 
figured  there  were  40  southerners  we 
couldn't  touch — but  we've  modified  that 
since,  because  we  have  touched  some  of 
them  "  -~ 

As  his  staff  contact  man  with  southern 
Representatives,  O'Brien  wisely  selected 
Henry  Hall  Wilson,  Jr.,  39,  a  North  Caro- 
linian who  had  done  yeoman  service  for 
Candidate  Kennedy  in  Wilson's  native  State 
during  the  1960  campaign.  Wilson  knew 
little  about  legislative  dealing  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  "But  we  figured  he  could 
learn."  says  Dick  Donahue.  "The  most  im- 
portant thing  was  to  get  our  own  man, 
so  that  If  he  had  any  ties  he  had  'em  to 
Larry  instead  of  to  a  bunch  of  people 
he's  known  and  become  obliged  to  on  the 
Hill." 

THE      ABSOLUTE      KEY 

In  their  studies  of  the  House  balances 
of  power,  O'Brien  and  his  congressional  ad- 
visers decided  that  there  was  a  key  man: 
Georgia's  Carl  Vinson,  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  one  of  the 
two  or  three  most  influential  southerners  in 
the  House.  They  decided  that  it  was  vital 
to  lure  Vinson  away  from  the  conservative 
camp:  he  could,  among  other  things,  bring 
at  least  a  score  of  southern  votes  along  with 
him.    Says  Bolling:     "Vinson  was  absolute- 


ly the  key  to  the  whole  session."  O'Brien 
concentrated  his  own  efforts  on  Vinson. 
The  old  gentleman  won  O'Briens  genuine 
admiration — and  O'Brien  won  his.  As  it  h&s 
happened  since  that  time,  Carl  Vinson  and 
his  House  followers  have  voted  down  the 
line  for  the  New  Frontier's  programs. 

The  first  major  administration  legislative 
item  to  come  up  for  floor  vote  in  Congrese 
found  O'Brien  with  his  organizatlona.1 
fences  not  yet  in  place.  It  was  the  feed- 
grains  bill,  which  found  rural  and  urb;ixi 
Congressmen  bitterly  divided.  About  the 
only  appeal  that  O'Brien  and  his  staffers 
could  make  to  Democratic  Congressmen  was 
not  to  let  the  President  down  on  his  first 
bill — "Let's  win  this  one  for  Jack.  Jackie, 
and  little  Caroline"  Tiie  bill  passed  the 
House  by  seven  votes —and  since  then 
O'Brien  has  been  able  to  move  more  so- 
phisticated weapons  into  action  on  behalf 
of  tile  administration  program 

His  bulky  (5  ft.  11  ^^  in..  187  lbs.)  frame 
and  his  reddish,  whisicbroom  thatch  are  a 
familiar  sight  in  the  Capitol's  corridors.  In 
turn,  Larry  has  made  it  his  business  to  meet 
nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  Capitol  Hill 
at  a  maratlion  succession  of  cocktail  parties 
and  at  leisurely  Sunday  brunches  on  th« 
O'Brien's  Georgetown  terrace,  with  wife 
Elva  presiding  at  meals  that  include  O  Bneii 
potatoes.  But  O'Brien  has  remembered  the 
Kennedy  warning:  although  he  is  liked  by 
nearly  everyone.  Republican  as  well  ai 
Democrat,  on  the  Hill,  he  has  made  use  of 
only  one  close  friend:  Representative  Eddik 
Boland.  the  Congressman  from  OBrie  'a 
own  district,  i  It  was  Boland  who  was  the 
earliest  to  spot  Jack  Kennedy's  presidential 
potential.  In  1946  he  told  O'Brien:  Ken- 
nedy's a  real  comer.  He  can  go  all  tiie 
way.  ")  On  the  Hill  Bolands  oflRce  l^as  be- 
come an  anteroom  to  O'Briens  headquarters, 
and  other  Congressmen  have  come  to  re- 
gard the  Springfield  Democrat  as  the  resi- 
dent of  Capitol  Hill  who  has  the  most  direct 
line  to  O'Brien. 

•  «  «  .  . 

The  administration  has  suffered  defeats 
its  medical  care  for  the  aged  bill  was  shelved 
without  ever  coming  up  for  vote;  its  farm 
program  was  gutted;  its  school  aid  bill,  now 
vastly  diluted,  is  still  in  grave  doubt.  Its 
crucial  foreign  aid  bill  got  relativelv  un- 
scathed through  the  Senate,  was  murderetl 
in  the  House — despite  O'Briens  valiant  fight 
for  sorely  needed  long-term  borrowing  au- 
thority— and  some  time  this  week  will  come 
compromised  out  of  a  Senate-House  confer- 
ence. 

Despite  the  defeats  and  the  enforced  com- 
promises, the  Kennedy  administration's  leg- 
islative record  compares  favorably  with  anf 
since  the  first  100  days  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt. Steered  intact  through  the  divided 
87th  Congress  were  a  $394  million  depres.sed 
areas  bill,  an  Increase  in  the  minimum  wage 
from  $1  to  .$1.25  an  hour  with  expanded 
minimum  wage  coverage,  an  omnibus  $6  8 
billion  housing  bill,  a  controversial  feed- 
grains  bill,  a  huge  11-year.  $21  billion  inter- 
state highways  bill.  Most  of  the  credit  be- 
longs to  Larry  O'Brien,  a  man  who  hates  to 
lose.  "We  never  know  when  we're  beaten," 
he  says  of  himself  and  his  staff.  "We  never 
say  die." 

He  does  know  that  there  Is  a  time  to  com- 
promise. Says  he:  "As  realists,  we  want  to 
get  as  much  of  our  program  through  as  we 
can.  If  you  feel  that  you  are  getting  as 
much  as  you  can.  all  riglit.  If  you  don't  get 
as  much  as  you  can.  you've  failed  "  On  that 
basis,  no  one  can  say  that  Larrv  O'Brien  has 
failed. 


TIMING  IN  DIPLOMATIC   NEGOTIA- 
TIONS—THE BERLIN  SITUATION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,   in 

the  Auerust  30,  1961,  Lssue  of  the  Chris- 


tian Science  Monitor,  there  appears  an 
article  by  the  distingui.shed  special  cor- 
respondent of  that  new.'^paper,  Mr. 
Joseph  C.  Harsch. 

It  deals  with  the  factor  of  timinp;  in 
diplomatic  negotiations  Mr.  Harsch  re- 
fers to  the  Berhn-Gcrman  situation  and 
points  out  that  negotiations  in  time  may 
be  just  as  valuable  as  stitches  in  time 

It  is  his  thought  that  we  have  forfeited 
many  negotiating  cards  in  tliat  situation 
by  our  failure  to  play  them  while  they 
still  had  value. 

I  have  tried  to  get  at  a  similar  idea  in 
past  speeches  by  reference  to  the  "time 
lag"  in  foreign  policy  and  to  the  tend- 
ency of  our  diplomacy  in  recent  years  to 
be  continuously  in  pursuit  of  the  last 
car  of  a  train  that  is  always  moving 
away  from  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  article  by  Mr.  Harsch  It  con- 
tains much  wisdom,  expressed  with  much 
simplicity.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

State    of    the    Nations— Negotiate    What? 
(  By  Joseph  C   Harsch  i 

Everyone  in  high  place.  Including  Chancel- 
lor Adenauer  of  West  Germany,  says  the 
West  will  be  negotiating  with  Moscow' about 
Germany  sometime,  presumably  fairly   soon 

But  the  nearer  the  diplomats  come  to  ne- 
gotiation, the  less  there  Is  to  negotiate  about 
The  fact  is  that  action  is  anticipating  nego- 
tiation and   leaving  an  ever-narrowing  area 
of    matters    to   be    discussed    in    negotiation 

And  if  I  read  the  signs  of  the  times  cor- 
rectly. Western  bargaining  power  in  negotia- 
tion Is  dwindling  with  each  passing  day.  If 
the  Western  governments  continue  much 
longer  to  be  unable  to  agree  over  the  time 
and  purpose  of  negotiation,  they  will  end 
up  with  nothing  to  do  at  the  presumed  fu- 
ture conference  with  the  S<ivleUs  except  to 
accept  with  or  without  protest  a  set  of  ac- 
complished facts. 

The  division  of  Germany  into  two  Ger- 
manys  Is  an  accomplished  fact  The  incor- 
poration of  East  Berlin  into  East  Germany 
is  an  accomplished  fact  The  closure  of  the 
refugee  escape  hatch  between  the  two  Ber- 
lins is  an  accomplished  fact 

There  was  a  time  when  wlUlngness  to  grant 
what  now  has  been  taken  might  well  have 
had  some  value  on  the  bargaining  table 
Had  the  West  been  willing  6  months  ago  to 
accept  the  division  of  Germany  In  return  for 
concessions  from  Moscow,  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  Western  diplomats  could  have 
obtained  firm  and  clear  guarantees  about 
access  to  West  Berlin. 

The  opportunity  for  such  a  trade  Is  gone 
now.  Moscow  has  what  It  wants  without 
negotiation  and  without  offering  something 
the  West  wants  In  return.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  that  bargaining  counters  have 
been  wasted  from  failing  to  use  them  when 
they  stUl  had  some  value 

Well  back  in  the  cold  war  Moscow  was 
seriously  concerned  over  the  ring  of  Western 
airbases  which  surrounded  the  Commu- 
nist empire.  Moscow  prestmiably  would 
have  been  prepared  to  pay  a  price  for  the 
abandonment  of  some  of  tho.se  bases. 

The  bases  are  being  abandoned  now  and 
there  is  nothing  to  show  for  it.  Changing 
weapons  and  changing  political  conditions 
are  driving  the  West  from  bases  without  the 
payment  by  Moscow  of  a  single  penny. 

Well  back  In  the  cold  war  there  was  a  time 
when  Poland  might  have  renounced  some  of 
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Its  so-called  "Western  territories"  In  return 
lor  a  West  German  agreement  on  the  Polish- 
German  frontier.  The  Poles  were  ready  to 
give  up  Stettin  and  parts  of  Silesia,  too,  but 
not  Including  Breslnu  Bonn  refused  to  con- 
sider any  settlement  of  the  frontier. 

Subsfquently  the  Poles  ha\e  rcpopulated 
Stettin  and  the  border  area  fif  SUesia.  It  is 
too  late  now  for  the  Germans  to  get  f.nythlng 
btyond  the  Oder-Nel&se  line 

Before  the  Soviets  gave  Walter  Ulbrlcht 
the  green  light  for  his  cement  wall  project 
through  Berlin.  Western  diplomacy  might 
have  offered  the  Oder-Nelsse  line  in  return 
for  continued  four-power  status  In  Berlin 
In  that  case  Herr  Ulbrlcht  might  have  had 
to  be  satisfied  with  East  Germany  without 
East  Berlin. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  the  West  to  lose 
Its  rights  In  East  Berlin  had  it  been  willing 
to  bargain  when  there  was  still  time. 

French  diplomacy  not  only  saw  the  dan- 
gers in  the  situation  but  Itself  and  alone  did 
accept  the  Inevitable  Paris  recognU'ed  the 
Oder-Neisse  line  But  becau.'^e  Bonn  insisted 
on  clinging  to  the  reunification  dmnrine 
Washington  and  London  reluctantly  did  the 
same.  The  Adenauer  policy  of  giving  noth- 
ing and  admitting  nothing  may  have  lost 
to  Germany  valuable  pieces  of  lard  now 
settled  by  Poles  and  the  twilight  freedom 
which  East  Berlin  enjoyed  until  recent  days 

Five  years  ago.  probably  even  a  year  ago. 
Herr  Ulbrlcht  probably  would  have  been  de- 
lighted to  settle  fcr  East  Germany  minus 
East  Berlin      Now  he  has  East  Berlin. 

In  diplomacy  .i  card  Is  forfeited  If  It  Is  not 
played  while  It  still  h.as  value.  Too  many 
cards  have   been  forfeited  unnecessarily 


L-\BOR -MANAGEMENT  RESPONSI- 
BILITY—EXPEIUENCE  IN  FREE 
EUROPE 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  on 
Thursday  some  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  expect  to  offer 
exten.sive  comments  on  the  remarks  re- 
garding the  price  situation  in  the  steel 
industry  made  in  the  Senate  on  August 
22.  One  element  of  our  comments  will 
include  a  discussion  of  labors  responsi- 
bility eq.ial  to  management's  to  the  na- 
tional interest,  in  terms  of  employment 
costs. 

It  is  therefore  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest that  I  have  read  two  columns  by 
David  Lawrence  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  August  30  and  3L  Mr. 
Lawrence  discusses  tlie  need  for  volun- 
tary self-disciphne  by  manasement  and 
labor  in  their  wage  and  price  policies 
He  quotes  Mr  Ame  Cei.ier,  chairman  of 
the  Swedish  Federation  of  Labor  Unions 
and  chairman  of  the  International  Con- 
federation of  Free  Trade  Unions,  who 
stated  in  a  speech : 

The  freedom  of  the  parties  In  the  labor 
market  to  fix  w:\ges  and  working  condi- 
tions without  Interference  (from  the  state) 
Is  a  freedom  under  responsibility. 

Mr.  Lawrence  also  cites  the  method 
of  settling  labor  disputes  in  Great  Brit- 
ain as  embodying  an  approach  which 
brings  "the  national  interest  to  bear  on 
local  disputes  as  a  way  of  reaching  com- 
promise."' 

These  two  principles  of  labor-manage- 
ment responsibility  and  universal  con- 
sideration of  the  national  interest 
should  receive  much  consideration  in  the 
United  States.  Over  the  past  2  years 
I  have  advocated  legislation  in  aid  of 


these  principles.  Mr.  Lawrence  writes 
that  "perhaps  the  real  weakness  is  that 
in  America  there  is  no  national  body 
composed  of  labor  and  management 
leaders— 'Which  can  have  a  powerful 
moderating  mfluence  on  the  different 
labor  unions  and  persuade  management 
to  strive  harder  for  improvement  of 
wage  scales."  I  believe  that  the  Peace 
Production  Act  'S  2204  >  and  the  Na- 
tional Productivity  Council  Act  of  1961 
•S.  1181* ,  both  of  which  I  introduced 
this  year  could  scr\'e  to  fill  this  need 
wliile  stimulating  the  formation  of  lo- 
cal labor-manasement-public  groups  to 
bnn^  about  f:rassrocts  cooperation. 

A  start  has  already  been  made  to- 
ward leeislative  action  alont:  these  lines 
through  Senate  adoption  of  my  am.end- 
ment  to  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1961  (S.  1991  >  .  direct- 
ing the  National  Advisory  Committee 
established  under  this  act  to  assist  in 
the  formation  and  the  work  of  such 
local  groups.  Mr  President,  we  have 
now  before  us  a  dramatic  example  of 
the  national  dilemma  resulting  from  a 
wage  settlement  and  management  pres- 
sures which  have  set  off  the  threat  of  new 
inflationary  pressures  rising  from  the 
basic  stfcl  indu.''try.  Tlie  time  has  come 
to  provide  the  framework  for  the  exercise 
of  voluntary  wage  and  price  responsi- 
bility. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
two  columiis  by  Mr  Lawrence  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I  Fr^  .m   the  New  York   Herald  Tribtuie.   Aug 
31.    1961) 

MuRAL  Suasion.  Not  Law  Used  To  Halt 

BamsH  Strikes 

(By   David  LawTence) 

In  England  this  writer  had  an  opportunity 
In  recent  days  to  discuss  with  top  men  in 
the  field  of  labor-management  relations  the 
prciblera  of  avoiding  ttrlkes. 

Great  Britain  has  made  cmslderablc  prog- 
ress in  tills  area  by  what  might  be  called 
moral  EUaslon  instead  of  law  This  Is  of 
particular  interest  to  America,  where  in  re- 
cent years  one  admmiftration  after  another 
has  been  groping  for  such  a  solution. 

N  it  all  Is  ropy  in  England,  to  be  sure.  At 
the  moment  for  instance  labor  Is  prot^^'tlng 
vociferously  against  the  plans  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  Selwyn  Llryd.  to 
bring  about  what  Is  called  a  wage  pause. 
This  has  thus  fur  affected  only  the  civil  serv- 
ants, whose  wage  Increases  have  been  halted 
because  Mr.  Lloyd,  as  head  of  the  British 
Treasury,  sees  ahead  tome  storms  in  the 
balance-uf-payment  problem  Mr.  Uoyd  also 
has  proposed  a  national  economic  planning 
agency  which,  thotigh  not  a  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, would  be  an  Independent  b->dy  con- 
sisting of  national  representatives  of  the 
unions  and  the  employers  and  probably 
himrelf.  It  wjuld  provide  information  and 
statistical  dat^i  abcut  the  national  economy 
to  help  It  to  operate. 

The  Trades  Union  Congress— the  national 
(ir^.mlziition  of  British  labor  unions — has 
frowntd  L>n  tlie  pl.m  because  of  a  fear  It  will 
brush  aside  the  ex.stlng  Informal  but  effec- 
tive arbitration  machinery. 

In  Great  BrlUiin.  the  settliiig  of  labor  dls- 
p-.ites  Involves  a  minimum  of  governmental 
intervention.  While  the  procedures  devel- 
oix-d  separately  in  each  Industry  over  the 
years  differ  widely,  they  share  one  approach — 


to  bring  the  national  Interest  to  bear  on 
local  disputes  as  a  way  of  reaching  compro- 
mises. Approximately  3,000  disputes  a  year 
are  settled  at  one  stage  or  another  by  the 
procedures  apreed  upon  by  both  sides.  This 
approach  began  back  In  the  1890s  and  has 
been  developing  ever  since. 

THREE    stages 

In  the  engineering  trades,  for  example,  the 
procedurus  operate  in  three  stage.-^.  If  a 
dispute  cannot  be  settled  informally,  a 
works  conference  is  set  up  at  the  factory, 
with  management  on  one  side  and  the  shop 
su-wards  representing  the  union  on  the  other. 
The  meetir.g  may  call  in  outside  advice  from 
the  local  employers'  association  and  the  dis- 
trict officials  of  the  union. 

If  the  two  sides  can't  agree,  either  can  de- 
mand the  second  stage  of  the  negotiation — 
a  conference  which  takes  place,  not  In  the 
local  factory,  but  in  one  of  the  centers  where 
the  employers'  association  and  the  unions 
ha\e  their  di.'-tnct  offices.  TlUs  is  at  tlie  dis- 
trict level.  At  this  stage,  more  than  half  the 
disputes  sent  up  from  factory  level  have 
been  settled. 

But  11  no  agreement  is  forthcoming,  the 
dispute  is  taken  up  by  the  central  confer- 
ence, which  meets  on  the  second  Friday  of 
every  month  throughout  the  year.  This  Is 
the  highest  level  of  negotiation  In  the  engi- 
neering industry,  and  it  Is  attended  by  mem- 
bers of   the   national   bodies  on   both   sides. 

Other  industries  lise  similar  procedures. 
The  Iron-and-steel  industry,  for  Instance, 
sends  down  to  the  local  level  national  repre- 
sentatives of  both  management  and  labor. 
They  work  from  the  top  down,  but  the  effect 
is  the  same 

Other  Industries  In  Britain  use  govern- 
mental arbitration  machinery,  and  others 
have  no   formal   procedure. 

But  the  thing  to  remember  about  BritlBh 
industrial  relations  Is  that  agreements  be- 
tween management  and  labor  on  a  national 
level  do  not  have  the  legal  status  of  a  con- 
tract as  In  the  United  States.  They  are 
more  or  less  in  the  form  of  "gentlemen's 
agreements"  This  Is  a  weakness  In  the  sys- 
tem, becatise  It  has  led  to  a  large  number 
of  wildcat  strikes. 

The  influence  of  Communists  Inside  labor 
unions  in  Eurof>e  is  being  felt  more  and  more. 
Top  officials  of  the  labor  unions  deny  that 
tiie  Communists  wield  any  such  Influence. - 
Indeed,  they  point  proudly  to  the  fact  that 
a  relati\ely  small  number  of  workers  are 
identified  with  tlie  Conimunist  Party.  But 
this  is  a  naive  approach  The  Communists 
In  Moscow  have  long  been  operating  through 
only  a  handful  of  persons  In  many  a  na- 
tional organization  These  agents  are  re- 
sjxinsible  for  stirring  up  all  kinds  of  antag- 
onisms and  for  agitating  extreme  positions 

Communist  Influence  In  labor  unions  is 
Fmall  In  the  Scandinavian  countries,  but  it 
is  growing  In  France  and  In  Italy.  It  has 
played  a  part  also  In  British  trade  union 
;iffalrs.  though  the  British  are  not  willing 
to  admit  that  it  h.as  caused  any  considerable 
damage  Recently,  however,  one  of  the  larg- 
est unions  the  Electrical  Trades  Union,  with 
240  000  members,  was  suspended  from  the 
national  organization — the  Trades  Union 
Congress — because  many  of  its  officers  are 
Communists  or  are  sympathetic  with  Com- 
munist alms  Tliese  officials  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  elected  if  the  members  had 
not  been  Indifferent  and  failed  to  attend 
union  meetings  and  vote. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  Moscow  has 
recognized  clearly  one  of  the  weaknesses  of 
the  free  world — its  labor  problems — and  has 
gradually  infiltrated  In  important  unions, 
making  disputes  more  and  more  difficult  to 
settle.  This  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
statesmanship  is  so  necessary  nowadays  to 
bring  about  the  settlement  of  labor-manage- 
ment problems. 
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[From  the  New  York  Herald  TJribune.  Aug. 
30,  19611 

E'ROPi-:   Called  Ahead  of   United   States   in 
Handling    Labor    Relations 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

One  of  the  biggest  challenges  in  the  cur- 
rent competition  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Western  countries  is  to  be  found  in 
the    field   of    labor-management    relations. 

There  is  no  equivalent  on  the  Western 
side  as  yet  for  the  discipline  which  the 
Soviets  have  achieved  in  handling  their 
labor.  The  Western  countries  are  being 
urged  to  find  voluntary  methods  that  will 
attain  some  semblance  of  order  in  the  wage- 
price  problem  and  permit  economic  progress 
without  disastrous  interruptions  due  to 
major  strikes. 

In  the  United  States,  the  friction  between 
the  two  economic  forces  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  serious,  but  no  solution  has  been 
achieved.  Nobody  wants  to  see  the  Govern- 
ment run  the  labor  unions  or  direct  the 
management  of  the  employing  companies. 
So  the  tendency  thus  far  has  been  to  rely 
on  some  form  of  Government  mediation. 
It  has  not  always  proved  effective. 

Europeans,  on  the  other  hand  have  made 
some  progress  toward  voluntary  settlement 
of  disputes  which  it  would  be  desirable  for 
America  in  particular  to  examine  and  see 
whether  some  of  the  same  principles  could 
U'jt  be  successfully  applied  in  this  country 
On  this  writer's  recent  trip  to  Europe,  he 
had  an  opportunity  for  a  long  talk,  in 
Sweden,  with  Arne  Geljer.  who  is  not  only 
chairman  of  the  Swedisii  Federation  of 
Labor  unions  but  also  chairman  of  the  In- 
ternational Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions.  He  has  often  vi.sited  tlie  United 
States  and  is  well  known  to  its  labor  leaders 
Mr.  Geijer  is  a  Member  of  the  Swedish  Sen- 
ate and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  discus- 
sions as  likely  to  be  the  next  prime  minister 
of  Sweden 

In  the  interview  which  this  writer  iiad 
with  him,  it  was  apparent  that  Mr.  Geijer 
sees  clearly  the  gravity  of  the  whole  labor 
problem  in  the  world  today.  He  favors  a 
policy  of  moderate  wage  demands  rather 
than  hit-or-miss  sectlements  which  hurt  the 
economy.  He  says  that  wages  must  not  get 
out  of  line  with  the  development  of  indus- 
trial productivity.  This  is.  of  course,  even 
more  important  to  European  countries. 
which  must  watch  their  competitive  posi- 
tion closely  in   e.xport  market.^ 

ML'ST     MODERATE    DEMA.VDS 

The  Swedish  labor  leader  is  also  Insistent 
that  workers  must  moderate  their  wage  de- 
mands with  respect  to  social  welfare  meas- 
ures. He  sees  a  growing  competition  be- 
tween labor  and  government  in  the  field  of 
social  welfare.  He  thinks  that  workers 
cannot  have  both — ma.ximum  wage  in- 
crease.? and  generous  social-welfare  arrange- 
ments He  would  prefer  to  see  the  Govern- 
ment  handle   the   whole   welf.ire  problem. 

It  has  taken  time  for  Mr.  Geijer  to  con- 
vince local  labor  leaders  of  the  long-range 
advantages  of  a  moderate  wage  policy  and 
better  cooperation  with  management,  but 
he  is  making  substantial  progress.  He  said, 
incidentally,  that  the  United  States  has  a 
lot  to  learn  about  the  settling  of  disputes 
with  labor.  But  perhaps  the  real  weakness 
is  that  in  America  there  is  no  national  body 
composed  of  labor  and  management  lead- 
ers which  can  have  a  powerful  moderating 
influence  on  the  different  labor  unions  and 
persuade  management  to  strive  harder  for 
the   improvement  of  wage  scales. 

So  many  large  unions  have  arisen  that 
the  AFU-CIO  is  more  of  a  coordinating 
oody  today  than  a  disciplinary  institution. 
It  IS  rare  that  the  top  labor  leaders  of  the 
United  States  exercise  any  direct  influence 
m    unions   outside    their   own    industries. 


Mr.  Geijer,  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  n' 
the  International  Federation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions,  recently  made  some  interesting 
points  in  this  connection  in  an  address  to 
the  International  Labor  Conference  in  Qe- 
neva.     He  said: 

"Industrial  expansion  In  the  economically 
developed  countries  is  going  very  fast  ftt 
present.  It  is  accompanied  by  steady 
changes  in  the  life  of  the  community.  The 
functioning  of  society  is  more  and  more  de- 
pendent on  an  increasingly  elaborate  ma- 
chinery. We  know  from  recent  experience 
that  even  relatively  small  disputes  in  tide 
labor  market  can  have  quite  disastrous  ftf- 
fects  on  the  economy  of  an  Individual 
country. 

"One  is  therefore  always  faced  with  tlfe 
problem  of  how  to  limit  labot  disputes. 
strikes  and  lockouts  by  democratic  meafls 
in  order  to  benefit  as  much  as  possible  from 
tlie  rapid  pace  of  development.  In  suOSe 
countries  tiietr  problems  have  been  soU-fld 
through  legislation  which,  in  many  cases, 
covers  quite  extensive  areas,  and  this  is  Hn 
infringement  upon  the  freedom  of  the  par- 
ties in  the  labor  market  to  secure  peacefi'l 
conditions.  li 

NOT    MISUSE    FREEIX>M  ij 

"To  my  mind,  the  freedom  of  the  partifes 
in  the  labor  market  to  negotiate  agreemen[ts 
concerning  wages  and  working  conditions  is 
an  es.sential  part  of  a  democratic  tt>- 
ciety.    *    •    « 

"However,  we  must  not  misuse  this  free- 
dom. Otherwise  the  state  can  be  foro«d 
to  intervene  or  can  make  an  excuse  for  do- 
ing so  in  order  to  ward  off  serious  harm  t'j 
the  community.  The  freedom  of  the  parties 
in  the  labor  market  to  fix  wages  and  workiijt: 
crmditior.s  without  interference  is  therefore 
a    freedom    under    responsibility    *    •    • 

"The  national  unions  must  also  give 
enough  power  to  the  central  organization  to 
enable  it  to  settle  the  demarcation  disputes 
between  them 

"During  the  last  decade  most  of  the  agree- 
ments concluded  in  my  own  country  ha>e 
been  reached  as  a  result  of  central  negotia- 
tions between  the  two  top  organizatioWs. 
that  is  to  say.  the  Confederation  of  Swedish 
Employers  and  ourselves.  Only  on  one  occa- 
sion have  the  national  unions  negotiated 
separately  It  is  likely  that  central  negotia- 
tions covering  the  whole  wage  market  w^U 
be  the  rule  al.so  in  the  future.  But  a  condf- 
tion  for  central  negotiations  is  good  will  tjn 
the  employers'  side  and  an  atmosphere  of 
understanding  for  the  needs  and  demands  oi 
the  dilTerent  low-paid  groups  especially  " 

But  all  is  not  optimism  about  the  future 
of  labor  relations  in  Sweden.  There  are  fears 
of  a  major  strike  next  year— the  first  in 
many  years  Wages  keep  on  going  up.  and 
so  do  prices  Profit  margins  are  narrowing 
That's  why  so  many  of  Sweden's  industrial- 
ists pin  their  hopes  on  the  European  C(jni- 
mon  Market  They  look  for  increased  vol- 
ume even  at  smaller  profit  margins  to  help 
them  out  of  their  wage  dilemmas. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD. 
morning   business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
further     morning     business? 
morning  business  is  clo.';ed. 


Is   there   further 


Is  there 
If    not. 


OF       NATIONAL 
PRESERVATIOK 


ESTABLISHMENT 
WILDERNESS 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  unfinished  business,  S 
174,  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  be 
made  the  pending  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 


bill  'S.  174 »  to  establish  a  national 
wilderness  pieservation  system  for  the 
permanent  good  of  the  whole  people, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments, 
on  page  4,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1,  to 
strike  out  "fifteen'  and  in.sert  "ten'  :  in 
line  5.  after  the  word  "President",  to 
strike  out  "Before  the  convening  of  Con- 
gress each  year,  the  President  shall  ad- 
vise the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  his  recom- 
mendation with  respect  to  the  continued 
inclusion  within  the  wildrine.ss  system, 
of  each  area  on  which  review  has  been 
completed  in  the  preceeding  year,  to- 
gether with  maps  and  definition  of 
boundaries;  Provided.  That  the  Presi- 
dent may.  as  part  of  such  recommenda- 
tions, alter  the  boimdanes  existing  on 
the  date  of  this  Act  for  any  primitive 
area  included,  to  exclude  portions  not 
predominantly  of  wildei-ness  value  or  to 
a.dd  any  adjacent  area  of  national  forest 
lands  that  are  predominantly  of  wilder- 
ness value.  The  recommendation  of  the 
President  with  respect  to  each  area  shall 
becomes  effective  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (f  >  of  this  section  " 
and  insert  "Before  the  convening  of 
Congress  each  year,  the  President  shall 
advise  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  his  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  con- 
tinued inclusion  within  the  wilderness 
system,  or  exclusion  therefrom,  of  each 
area  on  which  review  has  been  completed 
in  the  preceding  year.  to^;ether  with 
maps  and  definition  of  boundaries;  Pro- 
vided. That  the  President  may,  as  a  part 
of  his  recommendations,  alter  the  bound- 
aries existing  on  the  date  of  this  Act  for 
any  primitive  area  to  be  continued  in  the 
wilderness  system,  recommending  the 
exclusion  and  return  to  national  forest 
land  status  of  any  portions  not  pre- 
dominantly of  wilderness  value,  or 
recommending  the  addition  of  any  con- 
tiguous area  of  national  forest  lands 
predominantly  of  wilderness  value;  Pro- 
vided further.  That  following  such  ex- 
clusions and  additions  any  primitive 
area  recommended  to  be  continued  m  the 
wilderness  system  shall  not  exceed  the 
area  classified  as  primitive  on  the  date 
of  this  Act.  The  recommendation  of  the 
President  with  respect  to  the  continued 
inclusion  in  the  wilderness  system,  or  the 
exclusion  therefrom  of  a  primitive  area, 
or  portions  thereof,  shall  become  effec- 
tive subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (fi  of  this  section:  Provided. 
That  if  Congress  rejects  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President  and  no  revised 
recommendation  is  made  to  Congress 
with  respect  to  that  primitive  area 
within  two  years,  the  land  shall  cease 
to  be  a  part  of  the  wilderne-ss  system  and 
shall  be  administered  as  other  national 
forest  lands:  And  provided  further.  That 
primitive  areas  with  respect  to  which 
recommendations  are  submitted  to  Con- 
gress on  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
years  of  the  review  period  herein  pro- 
vided shall  retain  their  status  as  a  part 
of  the  wilderness  system  until  the  expi- 
ration, in  respect  to  each  area,  of  a  full 
session  of  Congress,  two  years  for  resub- 
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mission  of  revised  recommendations  to 
Congress  by  the  President,  and.  if  so 
resubmitted,  until  the  expiration  of  a 
full  session  of  Congress  thereafter. 
Recommendations  on  all  primitive  areas 
not  previously  submitted  to  the  Congress 
shall  be  made  during  the  tenth  year  of 
the  review  period  Any  primitive  area, 
or  portion  thereof,  on  which  a  recom- 
mendation for  continued  inclusion  m  the 
wilderness  system  has  not  become  ef- 
fective within  fourteen  years  following 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  cea.^^e 
to  be  a  part  of  the  wilderness  system 
and  shall  be  administered  as  other  na- 
tional forest  land  ';  on  page  10.  line  18, 
after  the  word  "adjournment",  to  strike 
out  the  comma  and  "the  Congress  did 
not  approve  a  concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring that  the  Congress  is  opposed  to 
such  recommendation'  and  insert 
neither  the  Senate  nor  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  ha\e  approved  a 
resolution  declaring  itself  opposed  to 
such  recommendation;  Provided.  That 
in  the  case  of  a  recommendation  cover- 
ing two  or  more  separate  areas,  sucli 
resolution  of  opposition  may  be  limited 
to  one  or  more  of  the  areas  covered,  in 
which  event  the  balance  of  the  recom- 
mendation shall  take  effect  as  before 
provided.'  ;  on  page  11.  line  10.  after 
"ig»",  to  strike  out  "The  public  and 
insert  "Public  .  and  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  notice",  to  insert  "when 
given";  in  line  18,  after  the  word  "a  ", 
to  strike  out  "concurrent  ;  on  page  12. 
line  5.  after  the  word  "specific  ".  to  in- 
sert ""affirmative";  m  line  12.  after  the 
word  ""jurisdiction"  .  to  insert  a  comma 
and  subject  to  the  approval  of  any 
neces.sary  appropriations  by  the  Con- 
gress';  on  page  1."^.  line  12,  after  the 
word  "character",  to  strike  out  "The 
wilderness  system  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  public  purposes  of  recreational, 
scenic,  ."scientific,  educational,  conser^•a- 
tion,  and  historical  use  Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  all  such  use  shall 
be  in  harmony,  both  in  kind  and  degree, 
with  the  wilderne.ss  enMronment  and 
with  its  preservation  '  and  in.sert  "Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  m  this  Act. 
the  wilderness  system  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  public  purposes  of  recreational, 
scenic,  scientific,  educational,  con.serva- 
tion,  and  historical  use  Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  all  such  use  shall 
be  in  harmony,  both  in  kind  and  degree, 
with  the  wilderne.ss  environment  and 
with  its  preservation  ;  on  page  15,  line 
4,  after  the  word  "works  ",  to  insert 
"transmission  lines  ",  in  line  15,  after  the 
word  "system",  to  strike  out  "may"'  and 
insert  "shaH":  in  line  16.  after  the  word 
"restrictions ",  to  insert  "and  regula- 
tions"; on  page  17,  after  line  5.  to  insert: 

(8)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent,  within  national  forest  and 
public  domain  areas  included  in  the  wilder- 
ness system,  any  activity,  including  pros- 
pecting, for  the  purpose  of  gathering  in- 
formation about  mineral  resources  which  is 
not  incompatible  with  the  preservation  of 
the  wilderness  environment 

After  line  12.  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  7.  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  each  main- 
tain available  to  the  public  records  of  por- 
tions   of    the    wilderness    system    under    his 


Jurisdiction.  Including  maps  and  descrip- 
tions, copies  of  regulations  governing  them. 
copies  of  public  notices  of.  and  reports  sub- 
niuted  to  Congress  regarding  pending  addi- 
tions, eliminations,  or  modifications  At  the 
opening  of  each  session  of  Congress,  the 
Secretaries  shall  jointly  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  transmission  to  Congress  on  the 
status  of  the  wilderness  system,  including  a 
list  and  description  of  areas  in  the  system, 
regulations  In  effect,  and  other  pertinent  in- 
formation, together  with  any  recommenda- 
tions they  may  care  to  make. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  each  main- 
tain available  to  the  public,  records  of  por- 
tions of  the  wilderness  system  under  his 
Jurisdiction  including  maps  and  legal  de- 
.scrlptions,  copies  of  regulations  governing 
them,  copies  of  public  notices  of.  and  reports 
submitted  to  Congress  regarding  pending 
additions,  eliminations,  or  modifications. 
Within  a  year  following  the  establishment 
of  any  area  within  the  national  forests  as 
a  part  of  the  wilderness  system,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlculttire  shall  file  a  map  and  legal 
description  of  such  area  with  the  Interior 
and  InstUar  Affairs  Committees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  such  descriptions  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  In  this 
Act:  Provided,  hou-eier.  That  correction  of 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  such 
legal  descriptions  and  maps  may  be  made 
with  the  approval  of  such  committees 
Within  a  year  following  the  establishment  of 
any  area  in  the  national  park  system  or  in  a 
■wildlife  refuge  or  range  as  a  part  of  the 
wilderness  system,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
teiior  shall  file  a  map  and  legal  description 
of  such  area  with  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committees  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  such 
legal  descriptions  and  maps  may  be  corrected 
wUh  the  approval  of  such  committees. 
Copies  of  maps  and  legal  descriptions  of  all 
areas  of  the  wilderness  system  within  their 
respective  Jurisdictions  shall  be  kept  avail- 
able for  public  inspection  in  the  offices  of 
regional  foresters,  national  forest  superin- 
tendents, forest  rangers,  offices  of  the  units 
of  the  national  park  system,  wildlife  refuge, 
or  range. 

And,  on  page  19  after  line  15,  to  in- 
sert: 

LAND    USE    COMMISSIONS 

Sec  9  With  respect  to  any  State  having 
more  than  90  per  centum  of  its  total  land 
area  owned  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
January  1.  1961.  there  shall  be  established 
for  each  such  State  a  Presidential  Land  Use 
Commission  (hereinafter  called  the  Com- 
mission). The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  five  persons  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, not  more  than  three  of  whom  shall 
be  members  of  the  same  political  party,  and 
three  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  the  State 
concerned.  The  Commission  shall  advise 
and  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior on  the  current  utilization  of  feder- 
ally owned  land  in  such  State  and  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  as 
to  how  the  federally  owned  land  can  best 
be  utilized,  developed,  protected,  and  pre- 
served. Any  recommendations  made  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
accompanied  by  the  recommendations  and 
reports  made  with  respect  thereto  by  the 
Commission. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Wilderness  Act" 

WILDERNESS    SYSTEM    ESTABLISHED 

StatCJnent  of  policy 
Sec  2  (ai  The  Congress  recognizes  that 
an  increasing  population,  accompanied  by 
expanding  settlement  and  growing  mechani- 
zation, is  destined  to  occupy  and  modify  all 
areas  within  the  United  States  and  its  po.s- 
sessions  except  those  that  are  designated 
for  preservation  and  protection  in  their  n,i- 
ural  condition  It  is  accordingly  declared  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  oi  the  United 
States  to  secure  for  the  American  people  of 
present  and  future  generations  the  benefits 
of  an  enduring  resource  of  wilderness  For 
this  purpose  there  is  hereby  established  a 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System  to 
be  composed  of  federally  owned  areas  in  the 
United  States  and  its  possessions  to  be  ad- 
ministered for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
American  people  in  such  manner  as  will 
leave  them  unimpaired  for  future  use  and 
enjoyment  as  wilderness,  and  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  these  areas,  the 
preservation  of  their  wilderness  character, 
and  for  the  gathering  and  dissemination  of 
information  regarding  their  use  and  enjoy- 
ment  a,s  wilderness. 

Definition  of  wilderness 

(c)  A  wilderness,  in  contract  with  those 
areas  where  man  and  his  own  works  dom- 
inate the  landscape,  is  hereby  recognized  as 
an  area  where  the  earth  and  its  community 
of  life  are  untrammeled  by  man.  where  man 
himself  is  a  visitor  who  does  not  remain. 
An  area  of  wilderness  is  further  defined  to 
mean  in  this  Act  an  area  of  undeveloped 
Federal  land  retaining  its  primeval  char- 
acter and  influence  without  permanent  im- 
provements or  human  habitation,  which  is 
protected  and  managed  so  as  to  preserve  its 
natural  conditions  and  which  ( 1 )  generally 
appears  to  have  been  affected  primarily  by 
the  forces  of  nature,  with  the  imprint  of 
man's  works  substantially  unnoticeable:  (2) 
has  outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude 
or  a  primitive  and  unconfined  type  of  rec- 
reation; (3)  Is  of  stifficient  size  as  to  make 
practicable  its  preservation  and  use  in  ai;i  un- 
impaired condition:  and  (4)  may  also  con- 
tain ecological,  geological,  or  other  features 
of  scientific,  educational,  scenic,  or  historical 
value. 

NATIONAL     WILDERNESS     PRESERVAllON      SYtTLM 

Extent  of  sy-^tein 
Sec.  3.  (ai  The  National  Wilderne.ss  Pres- 
ervation System  (hereafter  referred  to  in 
this  Act  as  the  wilderness  syst-emi  shall  com- 
prise (subject  to  existing  private  rights) 
such  federally  owned  areas  as  are  est-ablished 
as  part  of  such  system  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act 

National  forest  areas 

(b)(li  The  wilderness  system  shall  in- 
clude all  areas  within  xhe  national  forests 
classified  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service  as  wilderness,  wild, 
primitive,  or  canoe:  Provided,  That  the  areas 
classified  as  primitive  shall  be  subject  to 
review  as  hereinafter  provided  Pollowing 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall.  Within  ten  years,  review, 
in  accordance  with  paragraph  C.  sec- 
tion 251.20.  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions, title  36.  effective  January  1.  1959.  the 
suitability  of  each  primitive  area  in  the  na- 
tional forests  for  preservation  as  wildnerness 
and  shall  report  his  findings  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Before  the  convening  of  Congress  each 
year,  the  President  shall  advise  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  his  recommendations  with  respect  u^  the 
continued  incltision  ■within  the  wilderness 
system,  or  exclusion  therefrom,  of  each  area 
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on  which  review  has  been  completed  in  the 
preceding  year,  together  with  maps  and  defl- 
intlon  of  boundaries:  Protnded,  That  the 
President  may,  as  a  part  of  his  recommen- 
d.^tions,  alter  the  boundaries  existing  on  the 
date  of  this  Act  for  any  primitive  area  to 
be  continued  in  the  wilderness  system,  rec- 
ommending the  exclusion  and  return  to  na- 
tional forest  land  status  of  any  portions  not 
predominantly  of  wilderness  value,  or  recom- 
mending the  addition  of  any  contiguous 
area  of  national  forest  lands  predominantly 
of  wilderness  value:  Proj;:ded  further,  That 
following  such  exclusions  and  additions  any 
primitive  area  recommended  to  be  continued 
In  the  wilderness  system  shall  not  exceed 
the  area  classified  as  primitive  on  the  date 
of  this  Act.  The  recommendation  of  the 
President  with  resp)€Ct  to  the  continued  in- 
clusion in  the  wilderness  system,  or  the  ex- 
clusion therefrom  of  a  primitive  area,  or 
portions  thereof,  shall  become  effective  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section:  Provided,  That  if  Congress  re- 
jects a  recommendation  of  the  President  and 
no  revised  recommendation  is  made  to  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  that  primitive  area 
within  two  years,  the  land  shall  cease  to  be 
a  part  of  the  wilderness  system  and  shall 
be  administered  as  other  national  forest 
lands:  And  provided  further,  That  primitive 
areas  with  respect  to  which  recommenda- 
tions are  submitted  to  Congress  on  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  years  of  the  review 
period  herein  provided  shall  retain  their 
Status  as  a  part  of  the  wilderness  system 
until  the  expiration,  in  respect  to  each  area, 
of  a  Tall  session  of  Congress,  two  years  for 
resubmission  of  revised  recommendations  to 
Congress  by  the  President,  and,  if  so  resub- 
mitted, until  the  expiration  of  a  full  ses- 
sion of  Congress  thereafter.  Recommenda- 
tions on  all  primitive  areas  not  previously 
submitted  to  the  Congress  shall  be  made  dur- 
ing the  tenth  year  of  the  review  period.  Any 
primitive  area,  or  portion  thereof,  on  which 
a  recommendation  for  continued  Inclusion 
in  the  wilderness  system  has  not  become  ef- 
fective within  fourteen  years  following  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  cease  to  be  a  part 
of  the  wilderness  system  and  shall  be  admin- 
istered as  other  national  forest  land. 

( 2 )  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  within  and  supplemental  to 
but  not  in  interference  with  the  purposes 
for  which  national  forests  are  established  as 
set  forth  In  the  Act  of  June  4,  1897  (30 
Stat.  11),  and  the  Multiple  Use-Sustained 
Yield  Act  of  June  12,  1960,  Public  Law  86- 
517  (74  Stat.  215). 

National  park  system   areas 

(c)(1)  There  shall  be  Incorporated  Into 
the  wilderness  system,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  and  at  the  time  provided  in  this 
section,  each  portion  of  each  park,  monu- 
ment, or  other  unit  in  the  national  park 
sy.stem  which  on  the  eflfectlve  date  of  this 
Act  embraces  a  continuous  area  of  five  thou- 
sand acres  or  more  without  roads.  Within 
ten  years  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  review  the 
units  of  the  national  park  system  and  shall 
report  his  recommendations  for  the  incor- 
poration of  each  such  portion  into  the  wil- 
derness system  to  the  President.  Before  the 
convening  of  Congress  each  year,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  advise  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  his  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  the  incor- 
poration into  the  wilderness  system  of  each 
such  portion  for  which  review  has  been  com- 
pleted in  the  preceding  year,  together  with 
maps  and  definitions  of  boundaries.  The 
recommendation  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  portion  shall  become  ef- 
fective subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion ( f )  of  this  section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  in- 
clude, as  part  of  his  recommendations  to  the 


President  under  the  provisions  of  this  subjec- 
tion, a  description  of  the  parts  of  each  p.irk. 
monument,  or  other  unit  submitted  which 
should  be  reserved  for  roads,  motor  trails 
buildings,  accommodations  for  visitors,  and 
administrative  installations.  Such  parts 
shall  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  for  rulemaking  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
(5  U.S.C.  1003).  except  that  the  public  no- 
tice required  under  such  section  shall  be  ait 
least  ninety  days  prior  to  the  determination 
proceedings.  No  designation  of  an  area  fotr 
roads,  motor  trails,  buildings,  accommoda'- 
tions  for  visitors,  or  adminl.str.ntive  in.stalla- 
tions  shall  modify  or  affect  the  applicati  jd 
to  that  area  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved August  25,  1916,  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes"  (39  Stat.  535:  16  U.S.C.  1 
and  following).  The  accommodations  arva 
installations  in  such  designate<l  areas  shail 
be  incident  to  the  conservation  and  use  aiMl 
enjoyment  of  the  scenery  and  the  natural 
and  historical  objects  and  flora  and  fauna 
of  the  park  or  monument  in  its  natural  cna- 
dition.  Further,  the  inclusion  of  any  area 
of  any  park,  monument,  or  other  unit  of  the 
national  park  system  witliln  the  wlldernese 
system  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  In  no  man- 
ner lower  the  standards  evolved  for  the  use 
and  preservation  of  such  area  in  accordance 
with  such  Act  of  August  25.  1916.  the  statu- 
tory authority  under  which  the  area  wae 
created,  or  any  other  Act  of  Congre-^  which 
might  pertain  to  or  affect  such  area,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  the  Act  of  June  8. 
1906  (34  Stat.  225;  16  U.S.C.  432  and  follow- 
ing); section  3(2)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
(16  U.S.C,  sec.  796(2));  and  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 21.  1935  (49  SUt.  666;  16  U.S.C..  sec.  461 
and  following) . 

National   wildlife  refuges  and   garne   ranges 

id)  There  shall  be  Incorporated  into  ttie 
wilderness  system,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  and  at  the  time  provided  in  this  section, 
such  portions  of  the  wildlife  refuges  and 
game  ranges  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  he  may  recom- 
mend  for  such  incorporation  to  the  President 
within  ten  years  following  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  and  such  portions  of  the  wild- 
life refuges  and  game  ranges  added  to  hl« 
jurisdiction  after  such  date  but  not  later 
than  fifteen  years  following  such  date  a« 
he  may  recommend  for  such  Incorporatir.n 
to  the  President  within  two  years  following 
the  dute  on  which  such  refuge  or  range  wa» 
added  to  his  Jurisdiction.  Before  the  con- 
vening of  Congress  each  year  the  President 
shall  advise  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  House  of  RepresenUitlves  of  his  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  incorporation 
into  the  wilderness  system  of  each  area  rec- 
ommended for  such  incorporation  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  during  the  preced- 
ing year,  together  with  maps  and  definitions 
of  boundaries.  The  recommendation  of  the 
President  with  respect  to  each  area  shall 
become  effective  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  if)  of  this  section. 

ModificatioJi  of  boundaries  I 

(ei  Any  proposed  modification  of  adjust^ 
ment  of  boundaries  of  any  portion  of  tha 
wilderness  system  established  in  accordance 
with  this  Act  shall  be  made  by  the  appro- 
priate Secretary  after  public  notice  of  such 
proposal  by  publication  in  a  newspaper  hav- 
ing general  circulation  in  the  vicinity  of 
such  boundaries  and  public  hearing  to  be 
held  in  such  vicinity  not  less  than  ninety 
days  after  such  notice  if  there  Is  sufficient  de- 
mand during  such  ninety  davs  for  such 
hearing.  The  proposed  mod  mention  or  ad- 
justment shaU  then  be  recommended  with 
map  and  description  thereof  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  President  shall  advise  the  Unlt««d 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  his  recommendations  with   respect 


to  such  modification  or  adjustment  and  such 
recommendations  shall  become  eCectlve  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  subsection   (f)    of 

this  section. 

Effective  date  of  President  a 
recoTTiTnendatMns 

if)  Any  recommendation  of  the  President 
made  in  accordance  with  the  provisioiis  of 
this  section  shall  take  effect  upon  the  day 
following  the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the 
first  complete  session  of  the  Congress  fol- 
lowing the  date  or  dates  on  which  such  rec- 
ommendation was  received  by  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; but  only  if  prior  to  such  adjournment 
neither  the  Senate  nor  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  have  approved  a  resolution 
declaring  Itself  opposed  to  such  recommen- 
dation: Proiidcd,  That  In  the  case  of  a 
recommendation  covering  two  or  more  sep- 
arate areas,  such  resolution  of  opposition 
may  be  limited  to  one  or  more  of  the  areas 
covered,  in  which  event  the  balance  of  the 
recommendation  shall  take  effect  as  before 
provided.  Any  such  resolution  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  procedures  provided  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  203  through  20€  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949  (5  US  C  ,  sees. 
133Z-12  — 133Z-15)  for  a  resolution  of  either 
House  of  Congress. 

Effect  of  public  notice  of  proposed  addition 
to  wilderness  system 
(g)  Public  notice  when  given  by  either 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  that  any  area  is  to  be 
proposed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for 
incorporation  as  part  of  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem shall  segregate  such  area  from  any  or 
all  appropriation  under  the  public  land  laws 
to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  such 
Secretary.  Such  segregation  shall  terminate 
il)  upon  rejection  of  such  proposal  by  the 
President,  (2i  upon  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress of  a  resolution  opposing  the  lncorpor.-\- 
tion  of  such  area  in  the  wilderness  .system. 
or  (3)  five  years  after  the  d.r.e  of  such 
notice  if  the  prop-jsal  to  Incorpor.ite  such 
area  as  part  of  the  wildemeAs  system  has 
not  been  submitted  to  both  Hotises  of  Con- 
gress prior  to  the  expiration  of  such  five 
years. 

Addition  or  elimination  not  provided  fur  in 
this  Act 
(h)  The  addition  of  any  area  to,  or  the 
elimination  of  any  area  from,  the  wilder- 
ness system  which  Is  not  specifically  pro- 
vided for  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  made  only  after  specific  affirmative 
authorization  by  law  for  such  addition  or 
elimination. 

ACQtTTSmON       OF      CFFTIIN      PRrVATrLT       OWNED 
LANDS     WrrHIN     THE    WILDERNE.S8    STSTEM 

Sec  4  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  each  au- 
thorized to  acquire  as  part  of  the  wilderness 
system  any  privately  owned  land  with:n  any 
portion  of  stich  system  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion, subject  to  the  approval  of  any  neces- 
sary appropriations  by  the  Congress. 

CIFTS    OR    BEQUESTS    Of    LAND 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Agrictilture  and 
the  Secret.'^ry  of  the  Interior  may  each  ac- 
cept gifts  or  bequests  of  land  for  preserva- 
tion as  wilderness,  and  such  land  shall  on 
acceptance  become  part  of  the  wilderness 
system.  Regulations  with  regard  to  any 
such  land  may  be  in  accordance  with  such 
agreements,  consistent  with  the  policy  of 
this  Act.  as  are  made  at  the  time  of  such 
gift,  or  such  conditions,  consistent  v.-lth 
such  policy,  as  may  be  Included  In,  and 
accepted  with,  such  bequest. 

USE    OF   THE    WILDER.NESS 

Other  provisions  of  lato 
Sec.  6.   (a)    Nothing   In   this   Act   shall   be 
Interpreted  as  interfering  with  the  purposes 
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stated  in  the  establishment  of,  or  pertaining 
to,  any  park,  monument,  or  other  unit  of  the 
national  park  system,  or  any  national  forest, 
wildlife  refuge,  game  range,  or  other  area 
involved,  except  that  any  agency  administer- 
ing any  area  within  the  wilderness  system 
shall  be  responsible  for  preserving  the  wild- 
erness character  of  the  area  and  shall  so 
administer  such  area  for  svich  other  purposes 
as  also  to  preserve  its  wilderness  character. 
Except  as  otherwise  prcnided  in  this  Act, 
the  wilderness  system  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
public  purposes  of  recreational,  scenic,  scien- 
tific, educational,  conservation,  and  histor- 
ical use.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  all  such  use  shall  be  In  harmony  both 
in  kind  and  degree,  with  the  wilderness  en- 
vironment   and    with    If^    preservation. 

Prohibition  of  certain  uses 

(b)  Except  as  specifically  provided  for  In 
this  Act  and  stibject  to  any  existing  private 
rights,  there  shall  be  no  commercial  enter- 
prise within  the  wilderness  system,  no  per- 
manent road,  nor  shall  there  be  any  use  of 
motor  vehicles,  motorized  equipment,  or  mo- 
torboats,  or  landing  of  aircraft  nor  any  other 
mechanical  transport  or  delivery  of  persons 
or  supplies,  nor  any  temporary  road,  nor  any 
structure  or  Installation,  in  excess  of  the 
minimum  required  for  the  administration  of 
the  area  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  includ- 
ing such  measures  as  may  be  required  in 
emergencies  involving  the  health  and  safety 
of  persons  within  such  areas. 

Special  provisions 

(c)  The  following  special  provisions  are 
hereby  made: 

(1)  Within  national  forest  areas  included 
in  the  wilderness  system  the  use  of  aircraft 
or  motorboats  where  these  practices  have 
already  become  well  established  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  subject  to  siich  restric- 
tions as  the  Secretiu-y  of  Agriculture  deems 
desirable  In  addition,  such  measvires  may 
be  taken  as  may  be  necessary  In  the  control 
of  fire.  Insects,  and  diseases,  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
deems  desirable. 

(2)  Within     national     forest     and    public 
domain    areas    Included    in    the    wilderness 
system.    (A)    the    President    may.    within    a 
spwclflc    area   and    in    accordance    with    such 
regulations   as   he  may   deem   desirable,   au- 
thorize   prospecting    (including    exploration 
for  oil  and  gas),  mining  (including  the  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  gasi.  and  the  establish- 
ment  and  maintenance  of  reservoirs,  water- 
conservation   works,  transmission   lines,   and 
other  facilities  needed  in  the  public  interest, 
including  the  road  construction  and  mainte- 
nance   essential    to    development    and    use 
thereof,   upon   his   determination    that   such 
use  or  uses  In  the  specific   area  will   better 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  thereof  than  will  Its  denial:   and 
(Bi    the  grazing  of  livestock,  where  well  es- 
tablished prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  with  respect  to  areas  established  as  part 
of  the  wilderness  system  by  this  Act.  or  prior 
to  the  date  of  public  notice  thereof  with  re- 
spect   to   any   area   to   be    recommended   for 
incorporation  in  the  wilderness  system,  shall 
be  permitted  to  continue  subject  to  such  re- 
strictions   and    regulations    as    are    deemed 
necessary   by   the  Secretary   having   jurisdic- 
tion over  such  area. 

(3)  Other  provisions  of  this  Act  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  the  management 
of  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area,  for- 
merly designated  as  the  Superior  Little  In- 
dian Sioux,  and  Caribou  roadless  areas  in 
the  Superior  National  Forest.  Minnesota, 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  regulations  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
accordance  with  the  general  purpose  of 
maintaining,  without  unnecessary  restric- 
tions on  other  uses,  including  that  of  timber, 
the    primitive    character    of    the    area,    par- 


ticularly in  the  vicinity  of  lakes,  streams. 
and  portages  Provided  That  nothing  In  this 
Act  shall  preclude  the  continuance  within 
the  area  of  any  already  established  use  of 
niotorboats  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  mod- 
ify the  restrictions  and  provisions  of  the 
Shlpsiead-Nolan  Act.  Public  Law  539. 
Seventy-first  Congress.  July  10.  1930  (46 
Stat.  1020).  the  Thye-Blatnlk  Act.  Public 
Law  733  Eightieth  Congress.  June  22.  1948 
1 62  Sta  568).  and  the  Humphrey-Thye- 
BlatnlK-Andresen  Act.  Public  Law  607. 
Eighty-fourth  Congress.  June  22.  1956  (70 
Stat.  326).  as  applying  to  the  Superior  Na- 
tional Forest  or  the  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  Modifications  of  the 
Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area  within  tiie  Su- 
perior National  Forest  shall  be  accomplished 
in  the  manner  provided  In  section  3(e). 

(4»  Commercial  services  may  be  performed 
within  the  wilderness  system  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  activities  which  are  proper  for 
realizing  the  recreational  or  other  purjxjses 
of  the  system  as  established  In  this  Act 

(5)  Any  existing  use  or  form  of  appropri- 
ation authorized  or  provided  for  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  or  legislation  establishing  any 
national  wildlife  refuge  or  game  range  ex- 
isting on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  may 
be  continued  under  such  authorization  or 
provision. 

(6)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  constitute 
an  express  or  implied  claim  or  denial  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  as  to 
exemption    from    State    water    laws. 

(7 1  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  the  Jurisdiction  or  respon- 
sibilities of  the  several  States  with  respect 
to  wildlife  and  fish  in  the   national   forests 

(8)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent,  within  national  forest  and  public 
domain  areas  included  in  the  wilderness 
system,  any  activity,  including  prospecting, 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  information 
about  mineral  resources  which  is  not  Incom- 
patible with  tlie  preservation  of  the  wilder- 
ness environment. 

RECORDS     AND    REPORTS 

Sec    7    The  Secretary  of  the   Interior   and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  each  main- 
tain available  to  the  public,  records  of  por- 
tions   of    the    wilderness    system    under    his 
jurisdiction,    including    maps    and    legal    de- 
.•^criptlons.    copies    of    regulations    governing 
them,  copies  of  public  notices  of.  and  reports 
submitted     to    Congress    regarding    pending 
.iddltlons.     eliminations,     or     modifications 
Within   a   year    following    the    establishment 
of   any   area  within   the   national  forests  as 
a  part  of   the  wilderness  system,   the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  file  a  map  and  legal 
description    of    such    area    with    the    Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives,  and   such   descriptions   shall   have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  Included   in  this 
Act:    Provided,   however.   That  correction   of 
clerical    and    typographical    errors    in    such 
legal   descriptions   and   maps   may   be   made 
with     the     approval     of     such     committees 
W'ithln   a    year   following    the   establishment 
of  any  area  In   the  national  park  system   or 
in   a  wildlife   refuge   or   range  as   a   part   of 
the  wilderness  system,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior   shall  file  a  map   and  legal   descrip- 
tion   of    such    area    with    the    Interior    and 
Insular    Affairs    Committees    of    the    United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives     Clerical    and    typographical   errors   in 
such    legal    descriptions   and   maps   may    be 
corrected    with    the    approval    of    such    com- 
mittees.    Copies  of  maps  and   legal  descrip- 
tions  of   all    areas   of    the   wilderness   system 
Within    their    respective    Jurisdictions    shall 
be  kept  available  for  public  inspection  in  the 
offices   of   regional   foresters,   national    forest 
superintendents,  forest  rangers,  offices  of  the 
units   of   the   national   park    system,   wildlife 
refuge,   or   range. 


CONTRIBUTIONS    AND    GIFTS 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interlnr  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  each  au- 
thorized to  accept  private  contributions  and 
gifts  to  be  used  to  further  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  Any  such  contributions  or  gifts 
shall,  for  purposes  of  Federal  income,  estate, 
and  gift  taxes,  be  considered  a  contribution 
or  gift  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  United  States 
for  an  exclusively  public  purpose,  and  may 
be  deducted  as  such  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  sub- 
ject to  all  applicable  limitations  and  re- 
strictions contained  therein 

LAND     USE     COMMISSIONS 

Sec  9.  With  respect  to  any  State  having 
more  than  90  per  centum  of  its  total  land 
area  owned  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
January  1.  1961.  there  shall  be  established 
for  each  such  State  a  Presidential  Land  Use 
Commission  (hereinafter  called  the  Com- 
mission). The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  five  persons  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, not  more  than  three  of  whom  shall 
be  members  of  the  same  political  party, 
and  three  of  whom  shall  be  residents 
of  the  State  concerned.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  ad\ise  and  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  current  uti- 
lization of  federally  owned  land  in  such  State 
and  shall  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary as  to  how  the  federally  owned  land 
can  best  be  utilized,  developed,  protected, 
and  preserved.  Any  recommendations  made 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  accompanied  by  the  recommendations 
and  reports  made  with  respect  thereto  by 
the  Commission 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Presi(dent.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clrrk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  during 
my  5  years  in  the  Senate.  I  look  back  up- 
on three  bills,  reported  from  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
which  have  prcat  historic  significance. 
The  first  such  bill  admitted  Alaska  to 
statehood:  the  second  admitted  Hawaii 
As  I  am  proud  to  have  had  an  active  role 
m  the  enactment  of  the  two  stat^-hood 
bills,  so  I  am  proud  to  present  to  the  Sen- 
ate today  the  third  of  these  truly  momen- 
tous measures.  S.  174.  the  wilderness  bill. 
It  is.  Mr.  President,  the  successor  of 
a  series  of  wilderness  bills,  each  of  them 
a  refinement  upon  an  earlier  version 
The  i.«suc  has  been  before  the  Interior 
Committee  throughout  my  tenn  in  the 
Senate.  The  committee,  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  western  Senators,  who.se 
States  will  be  most  directly  benefited. 
has  labored  lone  c^nd  earnestly  to  fashion 
legislation  equitable  to  all. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the 
whole  American  people  have  much  to 
gam  from  the  establishment  of  a  wilder- 
ness preservation  system  Nevertheless, 
the  pending  bill  is  of  primary  importance 
to  westerners.  We  will  be  its  chief  bene- 
ficiaries In  mo.^t  other  parts  of  Amer- 
ica, pt^ople  have  come  to  know  only  the 
domesticated  life  of  congested  cities  and 
clipped  countrysides.     It  is  in  the  West 
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alone  that  a  person  can  still  escape  the 
clutter  of  roads,  signposts,  and  managed 
picnic  grounds.  The  vanishing  wilder- 
ness is  yet  a  part  of  our  western  heritage. 
We  westerners  have  known  the  wilds 
during  our  lifetimes,  and  we  must  see  to 
it  that  our  grandchildren  are  not  denied 
the  same  lich  experience  during  theirs. 
This  is  why  the  West  needs  a  wilderness 
bill.  The  entire  country  shares  in  the 
same  need. 

Because  the  areas  covered  by  the 
pending  bill  have  already  been  set  aside 
in  their  primitive  state  for  some  measure 
of  preservation,  the  proposed  wilderness 
system  can  be  established,  if  we  act  now. 
with  no  advei-se  effect  on  anyone.  The 
tracts  involved  have  already  been  ex- 
cluded from  timber  sales,  and  conse- 
quently do  not  form  any  part  of  the  cut- 
ting circle  for  any  community  or  lumber 
company.  Such  grazmg  as  now  occurs 
may  continue,  subject  only  to  the  pro- 
visions of  existing  law.  E.stablished  min- 
ing operations — there  are  only  half  a 
dozen  of  them  within  the  whole  of  the 
proposed  system — will  remam  in  busi- 
ness, since  the  restrictions  as  to  the  use 
of  wilderness  areas  are  expressly  made 
subject  to  all  existing  rights.  So  there 
will  be  no  economic  dislocations  result- 
ing from  the  enactment  of  this  wilder- 
ness bill. 

I  regret.  Mr.  President,  that  the  author 
of  the  bill.  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
of  New  Mexico,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  who,  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  13  other  Senators,  intro- 
duced this  measure  on  January  5,  can- 
not be  here  to  direct  the  course  of  the 
debate.  He  learned  last  week  from  his 
doctors  that  he  had  to  undergo  an  oper- 
ation which  will  keep  him  away  from  the 
Senate  for  at  least  2  weeks  more.  Be- 
fore he  departed,  on  last  Thursday,  he 
made  an  extended  statement  on  the  bill, 
which  begins  at  page  17016  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  August  24. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
read  his  excellent  explanation  of  the  bill, 
its  purposes,  and  provisions,  as  well  as 
his  reply  to  those  who  would  emasculate 
it. 

In  his  statement,  the  chairman  out- 
lined in  some  detail  how  this  measure 
superimposes,  in  respect  to  areas  already 
set  aside  for  some  measure  of  preserva- 
tion in  their  natural  state,  a  directive  to 
the  administering  Federal  agencies  to 
maintain  the  wilderness  character  of  the 
tracts  involved. 

Three  types  of  areas  are  affected. 
They  are:  First,  national  parks  and 
monuments:  second,  wildlife  ranges  and 
refuges:  and  third,  designated  wilder- 
ness type  areas  in  the  national  forests. 

None  of  the  Taylor  grazing  lands  are 
Involved.  No  Indian  lands  are  involved. 
Any  areas  placed  in  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem beyond  the  three  categories  covered 
in  the  bill  would  have  to  be  added  by  an 
affirmative  act  of  Congress  in  which  the 
House,  the  Senate,  and  the  President  all 
concuiTed. 

The  committee  has  been  careful  to 
preserve  States  rights  within  the  pro- 
posed wilderness  system.     No  change  is 


made  in  regard  to  the  application  of 
State  water  laws.  State  jurisdiction 
over  fish  and  wildlife  will  extend  equally 
to  those  parts  of  the  national  forests 
which  become  wilderness  areas,  .so  that 
no  added  Federal  interference  with 
hunting  or  fishing  is  in  any  way  in- 
volved. Where  the  use  of  aircraft  or 
motorboats  has  become  well  establi.shed. 
the  practice  may  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue. In  addition,  such  measures  may 
be  taken  to  protect  the  national  forests 
from  fire,  insects,  and  disea.se,  as  the 
Forest  Service  deems  necessary. 

There  has  been  pre  dominai  t  airree- 
ment  among  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee and  the  witnes.ses  who  have  ap- 
peared before  it — the  committee  has 
heard  more  than  500  witnesses — that 
this  Nation  must  preserve  some  of  i|ts 
wild,  scenic  lands  in  their  natural,  un- 
spoiled state.  We  must  do  this  while 
we  still  can,  for  wilderness  is  not  a  re- 
newable resource.  Once  occupied,  cut 
over,  or  exploited,  it  is  lost  forever 

The  problem  has  been  how  to  go  about 
it.  How  much  should  be  preserved? 
What  should  be  the  rules  for  classifying 
primitive  tracts  as  wilderness?  How 
should  the  wilderness  be  administen^d 
afterwards? 

The  rules  adopted  in  the  pending  bjll 
require  that  each  tract  becoming  part  cf 
the  wilderness  system  must  be  carefully 
reviewed  by  the  Federal  agency  adminis- 
tering it,  then  made  the  subject  of  a 
recommendation  by  the  Pre.>ident  to  the 
Congress,  where  it  must  lie  for  at  least 
one  full  session,  and  where  it  is  subje^it 
to  disapproval  by  either  the  Senate  <t>r 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  retaining  the 
same  prerogative  it  would  have  to  re- 
ject any  proposed  bill  up  for  affirmative 
enactment,  may,  by  passing  a  resolution 
of  disapproval,  prevent  the  mclusion  of 
any  area  recommended  to  be  part  of  the 
wilderness  system.  Thus,  the  power  of 
Congress  to  make  the  final  determina- 
tion is  fully  guaranteed. 

Once  an  area  is  placed  in  the  wilder- 
ness system,  the  bill  before  us  provides 
that  it  may  be  reopened  for  particular 
developments,  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  decide,  upon  ap- 
propriate application,  that  the  use  pro- 
posed to  be  made  serves  a  greater  public 
interest  than  its  continued  preservation 
as  wilderness.  The  Congress  of  course, 
retains  the  power  to  authorize  anv  ac- 
tivity in  a  wilderne.^s  area,  should  this 
prove  advisable  in  the  future.  By  the 
same  token.  Congress  could  alter  or 
abolish  any  or  all  wilderness  areas,  once 
established,  if  the  public  interest  weite 
ever  to  so  require. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  made  impossible 
to  enter  wilderness  areas  in  search  of 
critically  needed  metals.  Under  the  bill, 
limited  prospecting  for  any  metal  may 
take  place,  without  need  for  permission, 
providing  it  does  not  disrupt  the  wilder- 
ness environment.  Permission  is  to  be 
given  for  more  extensive  prospecting  and 
mining,  if  there  is  need  for  it.  The  bill 
simply  assures  that  the  decision  to  con- 
travene the  wilderness  character  of  any 
of   these   tracts   shall   be  made   at   the 


highest    level    of    government,    by    the 
President  or  by  the  Congress. 

I  represent  a  State  in  which  most  of 
the  land  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Many  people  in  my  State  earn 
their  livelihood  through  permissive  use 
of  Federal  land.  I  would  oppose  the 
pending  bill  if  it  constituted  any  threat 
to  these  people.  I  supi)ort  the  multiple- 
use  principle  in  the  administration  of 
our  public  lands  wherever  it  makes  sense, 
that  is,  wherever  the  land  is  suited  for 
multiple  use. 

I  recognize  tlie  importance  of  lumber- 
ing and  miring  to  the  economy  of  Idaho, 
and  I  do  my  best  to  represent  their 
leritimate  interests  in  this  Senate.  Al- 
though both  industries  oppose  the  pend- 
ing bill,  I  believe  it  will,  in  the  long  run, 
prove  to  be  an  actual  benefit  to  them. 
Let  me  explain  why  I  believe  this  to  be 
the  case: 

The  Federal  Governmenc,  which  once 
owned  all  of  Idaho,  still  owns  nearly 
two-thirds  of  it.  Under  existing  law. 
the  Government  has  locked  up  over  3 
million  acres  in  now  established  primi- 
tive areas,  comprising  nearly  a  tenth  of 
its  total  holdings.  In  these  areas,  lum- 
bering is  prohibited  and  mining  is  sub- 
jected to  severe  restrictions.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  are  no  mines  at  all  now 
operating  in  any  of  these  primitive  areas. 
Moreover,  the  areas  may  now  be  created, 
their  boundaries  altered,  and  new  tracts 
added,  by  administrative  decision  alone, 
without  need  of  any  review  or  approval 
by  the  Congress.  This  is  the  highly  un- 
stable condition  under  present  law. 

The  pending  bill  would  establish  a 
wilderness  system  in  Idaho  based  on 
these  existing  primitive  areas  But  be- 
fore these  areas  could  become  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  system,  each  one  would 
have  to  be  reviewed  for  wilderness  values 
within  10  years  following  the  enactment 
of  the  bill.  Those  portions  found  to  be 
more  suitable  for  multiple-use — for  lum- 
bering, mining,  and  grazing,  as  well  as 
recreation — would  be  released  from  their 
present  restrictive  classification  and 
would  revert  to  ordinary  forest  lands: 
the  remaining  acre.s.  where  wilderness 
values  clearly  predominate,  would  then 
be  recommended  for  retention  in  the 
wilderness  system.  Each  such  recom- 
mendation would  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress and  made  subject  to  veto  by  either 
the  House  or  Senate.  At  the  end  of  the 
10-year  period,  after  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem has  been  so  established,  no  new 
areas  could  be  added  without  an  affirma- 
tive act  of  Congress. 

Thus  the  wilderness  bill  returns  to  the 
Congress  its  rightful  supervision  and 
control  over  our  public  lands:  it  prom- 
ises greater  stability  in  the  management 
and  classification  of  these  lands  for  the 
benefit  of  those  industries  which  depend 
upon  them,  even  while  it  sets  aside 
wilderne.ss  areas  for  preservation  in  their 
natural  state,  to  be  enjoyed  by  all  of  us 
now  living,  and  by  our  descendants 
thi-ou?h  the  years  to  come, 

Mr.  President,  the  loudest  arguments 
that  have  been  heard  against  this  bill 
make  the  least  sense.  Those  who  pro- 
test, 'We  cant  make  a  living  off  wilder- 
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ness."  overlook  the  fact  that  wilderness 
preserves  will  constitute  an  attraction 
of  increasing  appeal  as  the  population 
grows,  and  more  and  more  people  seek 
some  respite  from  the  clutter  of  clustered 
life — from  the  confusion  of  congested 
cities.  These  wilderness  areas  will  be- 
come a  mighty  magnet  for  the  tourist 
trade,  already  vital  to  our  economy  in 
the  West.  Few  industries  have  as  much 
I)oiontial  for  us.  Taking  wise  precau- 
tions now  to  preserve  some  of  our  un- 
tamed land,  while  it  is  still  intact,  is  just 
pood  business  for  the  future. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  have  countered 
that  wilderness  only  appeals  to  a  minor- 
ity of  our  people,  that  the  majority 
prefer  to  take  their  outings  by  automo- 
bile, to  park  a  trailer  or  pitch  a  tent  in 
a  developed  campground,  or  to  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  organized  life  at  resort  ho- 
tels, motels,  or  dude  ranches. 

I  concede  thus  to  be  true.  But  should 
the  majority  trample  underfoot  the 
rightful  entitlement  of  the  minority? 
What  a  novel  doctrine.  One  would  think 
America  big  enough  to  set  aside  wilder- 
ness preserves  for  the  many  of  our  citi- 
zens who  seek  to  escape  the  incessant 
crowd,  to  search  for  solace  in  solitude 
amidst  a  sanctuary  far  removed  from 
the  banality  of  beer  ads  and  cigarette 
commercials. 

Indeed,  this  very  fact  has  led  other 
opponents  of  the  wilderness  bill  to  charge 
that  its  object  is  to  create  vast  play- 
grounds in  the  West  for  rich  easterners. 
\\'hat  poppycock.  I  would  think  that 
the  business  any  vacationer  brings  to 
the  West  is  welcome,  from  whatever  part 
of  the  country  he  may  come  I  am 
thankful  that  many  do  come  to  Idaho 
from  afar  to  witness  the  unique  attrac- 
tions of  our  primitive  areas.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  most  of  the  hikers, 
hunters,  and  fishermen  who  enjoy  the 
wild  lands  of  my  State  come  from  the 
farms  and  towns  of  Idaho  itself.  As  for 
the  rest,  the  big  majority  are  westerners 
from  neighboring  States.  Every  Senator 
voting  to  report  this  bill  favorably  to 
the  Senate  represents  a  State  that  is 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Perhaps  the  most  ridiculous  argu- 
ment of  all  against  the  wilderness  bill 
IS  that  somehow  it  represents  some  sort 
of  creeping  socialism.  Such  a  charge 
is  so  patently  absurd  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  dignified  with  reply.  Yet  people  are 
easily  frightened  by  this  label,  which 
doubtlessly  accounts  for  its  in.'ection 
into  the  controversy  over  the  wilderness 
bill.  There  is.  of  course,  no  substance 
whatever  to  the  charge.  All  the  land 
involved  is  already  owned  and  managed 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  is  sub- 
ject to  its  plenary  jurisdiction.  Further- 
more, insofar  as  the  primitive  areas  in 
the  national  forests  are  concerned,  re- 
strictions concerning  their  creation,  ex- 
tension, and  general  use.  can  now  be  im- 
posed by  administrative  action  of  the 
Forest  Service  alone,  with  no  provision 
under  existing  law  for  review  or  approval 
by  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  virtues  of  the  wilderness 
bill  is  that  it  re^tores  to  the  Congress, 
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the  elected  representatives  of  the  people, 
a  larger  measure  of  supervision  and  con- 
trol over  the  management  of  our  public 
lands  than  Congress  now  enjoys.  If  It 
is  the  specter  of  a  ."spreading,  indifferent. 
and  unresponsive  Federal  bureaucracy 
that  people  who  cry  creeping  socialism 
fear,  then  they  should  applaud  the  wil- 
derness bill  as  a  step  toward  returning 
unduly  delegated  power  to  Conpress. 
where  it  properly  belongs.  For  these 
people  to  oppose  the  wilderness  bill 
makes  no  sense  at  all. 

Mr  President,  amendments  have  been 
offered  to  the  pending  measure  which 
would  give  to  the  appropriate  depart- 
mental secretaries  and  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission  the  authority  to  permit 
intrusions  uix)n  the  wilderness  system. 
Tlie  amendments  are  not  needed,  for 
the.<?e  aeencies  will  make  their  recom- 
mendations to  the  President,  in  any  case. 
to  whom  this  very  authority  is  given. 
The  adoption  of  the  amendments  would 
weaken  the  integrity  of  the  wilderness 
system  propo.'^ed.  smce  each  intrusion 
would  be  left  to  the  final  judgment  of 
agencies  which  are  in  fact  enga,?ed  in 
serving  a  specialized  clientele. 

I  am  not  critical  of  persons  who  eval- 
uate hydroelectric  power,  or  timber,  or 
minerals,  above  continued  preservation 
of  a  wilderness  area.  Our  population 
has  grown  until  there  is  great  pressure 
among  conflicting  u.ses  for  land.  We  de- 
velop city  plans  and  adopt  zoning  or- 
dinances to  keep  order  in  our  tovms  and 
cities,  and  we  are  rapidly  moving  toward 
rural  zonmg.  There  are  a  great  many 
disagreements  about  zones  and  zoning. 
TTiese  disagreements  occur  between  en- 
tirely smcere  men.  Industrialists  some- 
times fiiid  It  hard  to  imderstand  why  an 
industry  is  not  preferable  to  the  mam- 
tenance  of  a  residential  area,  or  more 
desirable  than  a  playground. 

We  do  not,  however,  let  the  industrial- 
ists, or  the  realtors  interested  in  shop- 
ping centers  and  apartment  develop- 
ments, have  the  final  decision  on  the 
modification  of  city  zones,  nor  do  we 
leave  the  final  decision  to  the  appointed 
public  officials  who  deal  with  them.  The 
power  of  decision  we  reserve  to  elected 
officials,  the  mayor  and  the  city  council, 
who  are  responsible  to  all  the  people. 

So.  Mr.  President,  in  this  bill  we  prop- 
erly leave  such  final  decisions  to  the 
elected  Chief  Executive  who  is  account- 
able to  the  whole  people,  in  this  ca."  e  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Legislature,  which  in  this  case  is  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  It  is  regrettable  that  so  rea- 
.«^onable  and  constructive  a  measure  as 
the  pending  bill  has  been  subjected  to 
such  heat^  and  ill-considered  attacks. 
Yet  this  is  the  case  in  my  ov,n  State 
and  in  many  others,  so  much  so  that  an 
old  cynic  once  remarked  to  me.  "When- 
ever you  are  asked  where  you  stand  on 
the  wilderness  bill,  you'd  better  say: 
'Some  of  my  friends  are  for  it,  and  some 
of  my  friends  are  against  it.  and  I  al- 
ways stand  with  my  friends.'  " 

This  kind  of  doubletalk  by  elected  of- 
ficeholders, plus  the  distorted  claims  and 
counterclaims  of  alarmists  on  t)pth  sides, 


has  engulfed  the  wilderness  bill  in  a 
storm  of  nonsense.  Neither  friend  nor 
foe  has  sought  shelter  long  enough  to 
inquire  just  what  the  bill,  as  amended  by 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  actually  provides.  The  pre- 
vailing attitude  seems  to  be.  'Don't 
bother  me  with  facts.  My  mind  is  made 
up." 

In  such  a  situation,  the  members  of 
the  committee  have  had  to  use  their  best 
judgment  in  drafting  legislation  which, 
while  fair  to  the  special  interests  in- 
volved, is  designed  to  promote  the 
general  interest.  With  this  as  our  ob- 
jective, we  adopted  a  number  of 
amendments  to  the  bill  as  originally 
introduced.  I,  myself,  proposed  three 
amendments,  all  of  which  the  commit- 
tee approved.  I  believe  the  resulting 
bill,  as  amended  by  the  committee,  fully 
protects  the  needs  of  our  economy,  while 
establishing  a  \^-ilderness  system  of  last- 
ing recreational  value  for  all  the  people. 

In  \iew  of  the  fine  exposition  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Andek- 
son]  of  the  contents  and  purposes  of 
the  pending  measure,  before  he  left  for 
the  hospital,  and  because  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  desire  to  speak  on  the 
bill,  I  shall  not  take  more  time. 

I  close  by  urging  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove this  wildemes-s  bill.  If  it  becomes 
law.  we  will  have  taken  another  historic 
step  forward  along  the  path  charted 
by  Theodore  Floosevelt,  pioneered  by 
Gifford  Pinchot,  and  traveled  by  all  the 
great  consenationlsts  who  followed 
them. 

We  will  have  preserved,  for  now  and 
for  generations  unborn,  areas  of  un- 
spoiled, pristine  wilderness,  accessible 
by  a  system  of  trails,  unmarred  by  roads 
or  buildings,  but  open  to  the  considerate 
use  and  enjoyment  of  hikers,  mountain 
climbers,  hunters,  fishermen,  and  trail 
riders,  and  of  all  those  who  find,  in  high 
and  lonely  places,  a  refreshment  of  the 
spirit,  and  life's  closest  communion  with 
God. 

Mr.  ET .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair ' .  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
business  is  S.  174.  the  wilderness  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  commit  the  bill,  with  all  amend- 
ments, to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
amd  Forestry. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  repeat  the  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  is  to  recommit  the  pending  busi- 
ness. S.  174.  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Foresty  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  vf  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


[No.  183) 

Allott 

EUender 

Mansfield 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Hickey 

MetcaLf 

Church 

Jordan 

Moss 

Dworshak 

Kuchel 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  tMr.  East- 
land!, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRiGHTl,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  HartI.  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lau.sche],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
1  Mr.  Long] .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  McNamaraI.  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  MuskieI,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robertson], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts 1  Mr.  Smith]  ,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Williams]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senators 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson  and 
Mr.  Chavez]  are  absent  because  of  illness. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  are  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily  absent. 
The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  tMr. 
Case]  is  absent  because  of  death  in  the 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaI  is  absent  on  official  business. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Gold  WATER],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  de- 
tained on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  presence  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Sergeant,  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay  Mr.  Aiken.  Mr. 
Bartlett,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Btjrdick,  Mr. 
Bush,  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Carroll,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
Dirksen.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr. 
Engle,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Gore, 
Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hayden, 
Mr.  Hickenlooper,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Keating,  Mr. 
Kefauver,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  McClel- 
LAN,  Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr, 
MuNDT,  Mrs.  Neuberger,  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Russell.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Maine,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.  Talmadge.  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Tower,    Mr.    Wiley,    Mr.    Williams    of 


Delaware,  Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  YotnsG 
of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Ohio  entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names  when  called. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     A  quo- 
rum is  present. 


ORDER      FOR      ADJOURNMENT      TO 
10  A.M.   TOMORROW  I| 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  busmess  today,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.      Wit 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


t 


ESTABLISHMENT        OF        NATIONAL 
WILDERNESS  PRESERVATION 

SYSTEM  jl 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iS.  174 1  to  establi.?h  a 
national  wilderness  preservation  system 
for  the  permanent  sood  of  the  whole 
people,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday and  the  day  before  I  spent  some 
time  studying  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate.  I  was  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
the  subject  matter  of  this  bill  was  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry last  year.  It  affects  all  of  our  na- 
tional forests,  and  I  am  wondering  why 
the  bill  was  not  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

It  is  true  that  quite  an  extensive  study 
was  made  of  the  wilderness  proposal  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  but  the  lands  involved  in  the  bill 
will  affect  our  national  forests,  and  our 
national  forests  have  always  been  undfr 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion, 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  several  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  entered  the  Chamber  only 
in  the  last  few  minutes,  I  am  not  sure 
that  all  of  them  are  aware  of  the  mo- 
tion the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  has  made. 

Is  it  not  correct.  I  ask  the  Senator, 
that  he  has  made  a  motion  to  commit 
the  so-called  wilderness  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry? 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  The  SenatoiMs  cor- 
rect. 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  And  is  it 
not  correct  that,  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  on  Af^riculture 
and  Forestry  is  supposed  to  have  referred 
to  it  "all  proposed  legislation.  me.ssage<K. 
petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters 
relating  to  the  following  subjects."  in- 
cluding, as  No.  6.  "forestry  in  general, 
and  forest  reserves  other  than  those  cre- 
ated from  the  public  domain'"? 

Mr,  ELLENDER,  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Is  it  not 

correct  that  in  a  letter  of  the  Secretary 


of  Agriculture  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, which  appears  at  page  31  of  the 
report.  Secretary  Freeman  referred  to 
the  Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  of 
June  12,  1960,  and  then  stated: 

In  this  act,  tlie  Congress  declared  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  wilder- 
ness areas  to  be  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of   multiple  use  and  sustained   yield 

And  he  then  stated: 

In  inserting  this  provision  as  a  commlt- 
lee  amendment  to  the  bill  which  became 
that  act,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  made  it  clear  that  the  en- 
actment of  that  provision  was  not  intended 
as  a  substitute  for  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  national  wilderness 
preservation  policy  and  program, 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Yes.  I  was  going  to 
refer  to  that.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in 
the  report  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  when  the  bill  for  the  Mul- 
tiple Use-Su.staincd  Yield  Act  was  con- 
sidered, it  was  shown  that  S.  3044  came 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  it,  in  a  measure,  recognized 
the  14  million  acres  that  were  already 
set  aside  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  new  bill  is  so 
far  reaching  that  it  should  be  looked  into 
and  studied  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  It  may  be  that 
the  committee  will  be  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  policy  sought  to  be  estab- 
lished. I  do  not  think  there  will  be  much 
variance.  But  the  methods  by  which  the 
policy  is  to  be  attained  to  establish  the 
wilderness  areas  may  seriously  conflict 
With  our  method  of  developing  forests 
for  commercial  uses  and  otherwise 

It  strikes  me  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  should  certainly 
have  a  look  at  it.  and  I  do  not  think  there 
should  be  any  objection  to  that 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Has  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
had  any  hearings  or  has  it  made  any  rec- 
ommendations with  reuara  to  the  so- 
called  wilderness  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  None  whatever,  ex- 
cept the  reference  in  the  report,  as  the 
Senator  has  just  stated,  when  the  Mul- 
tiple Use-Sustained  Yield  Act  was  en- 
acted last  year. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  I  note 
that  the  bill  itself,  at  page  6,  in  para- 
graph <b)  i2»  of  section  3  states: 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  within  and  supplemental  to 
but  not  interference  with  the  purposes 
for  which  national  forests  are  established 
as  set  forth  In  the  Act  of  June  4.  1897,  and 
the  Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Art  of 
June  12,  1960. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  before 
the  Senate,  on  its  face,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, both  refer  to  the  Multiple  Use- 
Sustained  Yield  Act  which  was  handled 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  mo- 
tion by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  is  very  much  in  order 
and  very  well  taken. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  but  I  am  a 
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member  of  the  National  Forest  Reserva- 
tion Commission,  which  was  created  by 
act  of  Congress  some  years  ago.  That 
legislation.  I  understand,  was  handled  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  only  natural 
for  the  Committe'e  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  to  take  cognizance  of  this  bill, 
iind  that  we  should  have  some  recom- 
mendation from  the  committee  after  it 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  bill. 
Therefore.  I  shall  support  the  motion  to 
commit  the  bill 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Mdss  m  the  chair'.  Does  the  Senator 
from  I,,oui.siana  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  This  bill  has  been 
before  the  Senat.e  for  many  years.  I 
a.s.k.  the  distinguLshed  Senator  from 
Louisiana  whether  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  has  previously 
requested  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  it. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  had  the  sub- 
ject before  us  last  year,  and  we  dealt 
with  the  vkildemess  question  in  the  bill 
which  was  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
We  recognized  that  14  million  acres,  as 
I  remember  the  figure,  had  been  set 
a.side  as  wilderness  or  wilderness-type 
areas  We  recognized  this  as  one  of  the 
legitimate  uses  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  When  the  wilder- 
ness bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  presum- 
ably upon  advice  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarian, did  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  request  that  the  bill 
be  referred  to  it  rather  than  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  Nothing  was 
done  about  that. 

Mr  DOUGL.\S.  Why  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  come  in  at  this  late 
dat^.  after  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  has  passed  upon  the 
question,  to  now  ask  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  his  committee? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  bills  are  sent  to  committees  au- 
tomatically. I  presume  by  action  of 
tho.se  at  the  de.sk.  We  do  not  have  an 
op;x)rt unity  to  follow  through  with  re- 
spect to  ail  the  bills  which  are  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate. 

When  I  found  that  this  bill  was  being 
re}K)rt»Ki  to  the  Senate,  I  gut  busy  and 
looked  into  it.     I  studied  it. 

I  repeat,  the  bill  involves  all  of  the 
areas  in  our  national  forests,  because 
that  IS  the  land  involved  in  wilderne.«;s. 
It  struck  me  the  bill  would  affect  our 
national  forests  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
esir>^  should  take  cognizance  of  it  and 
do  somethinc  about  it. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Has  not  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  really  .slipped  on  his 
claimed  rights,  by  permitting  the  bill  to 
go  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  without  protest?  The 
Com^mittee  on  Interior  and  In.snlar  Af- 
fairs held  hearings.  I  know  the  com- 
mittee has  been  engaged  for  2  or  3  years 
in  an  attempt  to  iron  out  the  diCBculties. 


Is  it  not  also  true  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  wilderness  involves  public  lands, 
and  that  pubUc  lands  are  managed  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  so  that 
the  reference  was  not  a  captious  refer- 
ence of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely wrong  about  that.  The  Int^enor 
Department  has  charge  of  our  parks, 
Mr  DOUGLAS.  Yes, 
Mr.  ELLENDER  The  national  for- 
ests, from  which  the  wilderness  will  be 
carved  m  the  future,  are  under  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Are  not  the  public 
lands  under  the  juj.sdiction  of  tlie  De- 
partment of  the  Interior? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  talking  about 
national  forest.s. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  speaking  of  U.e 
public  lands,  such  as  those  under  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
wildlife  refuges 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Tliat  is  correct:  but 
all  the  present  wilderness  areas  have 
been  carved,  as  I  said,  from  our  national 
forests.  I  repeat,  over  14  million  acres 
were  previously  acted  on.  Many  of  our 
parks  have  been  cai-ved  out  of  lands 
formerly   under    the   national   forests. 

Mr,  AIKEN  and  Mr.  CHURCH  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  had  promised  to 
yield   to  the  Senator   fiom  Vemiont, 

Mr,  AIKEN,  The  proposal  of  the 
c!;airman  of  the  committee  lias  taken 
m*^  unawares,  yet  I  can  see  a  jurisfica- 
tion  for  it.  As  the  Senator  says,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
con.'-idered  the  establislmient  of  wilder- 
lu  s.s  areas  last  year.  A  good  many  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  if  not  a  majority, 
were  m  favor  of  some  such  leei&lation. 

I.  for  one.  had  overlooked  tiie  fact  that 
the  bill  had  been  commuted  exclusively 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  tins  year. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  permit  private 
fore.'^try — the  farm  forestry  which  is 
complementar>'  to  farm  operations — as 
\\t  il  as  the  national  forests  which  have 
been  acquired  and  not  carved  out  of  the 
national  domain,  to  go  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  tlie  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry 

I  come  from  an  area  where  private 
forestry— the  cutting  of  pulp  during  the 
winter  or  the  cutting  of  logs  under  selec- 
tive cutting — is  complementary  to  the 
farming  operations.  Many  farms  today, 
in  the  ea'^tern  part  of  the  United  State.^. 
could  not  af!ord  to  continue  on  summer 
operations  alone  but  can  furnish  a  good 
living  for  a  family  with  har\-c5ting  of 
pulp  and  timber  during  the  winter 
months. 

I  wondei  if  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
would  be  willing  to  consider  a  require- 
ment that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  rep^^rl  back  to  the  Senate 
by  a  specific  dale.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  have  wildeiness  areas  of  reason- 
able ^:ze  set  aside  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  whether  it  be  5,000  or  10.000 
acre«5.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  can  get 
lost  on  5,000  or  10.000  acres  as  easily  as 
\\p  can  get  lo.st  on  105.000  acres 

I  think  such  areas  in  parts  of  the  coun- 
tiT  in  which  they  do  not  exist  now  would 


be  desirable.    But  the  program  could  be 
overdone. 

Unfortunately,  the  situation  is  that 
there  are  some  people,  particularly  those 
in  the  livestock  and  mining  basinesses, 
who  do  not  like  the  idea  of  having  any 
wilderness  areas  at  all.  Other  well- 
meaning  people  would  set  aside  so  much 
area  in  uildcrness  that  perhaps  there 
would  be  economic  failure  in  this  coun- 
ti-y,  even  if  we  did  not  stan'e  to  death. 
We  are  in  between  extremists. 

I  would  not  wish  to  see  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  deprived 
of  consideration  of  forestry  proposals  in 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  those 
respecting  the  national  forests  which 
have  been  acquired  by  purchase  rather 
than  carved  out  of  the  national  domain. 
Of  course,  all  of  the  national  fore.-^ts  in 
the  East  have  been  acquired  by  purchase. 
I  would  put  such  national  forests  in 
a  little  different  category  from  the  na- 
tional forests  of  Utah  or  Nevada  or  of 
other  Wcstein  States,  where  the  forest 
areas  have  been  set  aside  from  land 
which  has  always  been  owned  by  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  a  wilderness  bill.  The  Senator  well 
remembers  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  looked  into  the 
proposal  last  year,  when  the  committee 
reported  the  sustained  yield  bill.  There 
was  language  m  the  bill  to  recognize  the 
wilderness  areas  already  established. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  had  the  impression  that 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee favored  establishment  of  wilder- 
ness areas. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Exactly. 
Specifically  answering  the  Senator's 
question  as  to  whether  I  would  agree  to 
a  requirement  that  the  committee  report 
the  bill  by  a  specific  date.  I  would  have 
no  obiection  to  that  proposal,  I  do  not 
wi.<=h  to  kill  the  bill  by  any  means. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  House  will 
not  consider  this  bill  this  year.  It  strikes 
me  that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestrv-  could  be  given  an  oppwr- 
tunity  to  look  into  the  proposal,  say  next 
January  and  part  of  February,  and  re- 
port back  by  March  1,  I  would  not  ob- 
ject to  that. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  should,  by  all 
means,  look  into  the  bill  and  study  its 
implications  and  the  effect  it  would  have 
on  forestry. 

Mr  AIKEN,  The  Senator  has  said 
tl-iat  the  bill  would  not  become  law  this 
year.    We  are  sure  of  that  now. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  AIKEN.  The  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  could  con.sider  the 
bill  and  report  back  on  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary or  the  1st  of  March  We  could 
report  the  bill  back,  and  I  believe  that 
there  would  be  much  better  feeling.  The 
bill  would  be  much  more  sure  of  ulti- 
mate passage  than  if  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  were  bypassed 
and  ifnored. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  That  is  exactly  the 
point  I  desire  to  make.  I  t)eheve  that 
would  be  the  result  if  our  committer 
were  to  look  into  the  subject  and  study 
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it.  though  not  with  the  idea  of  going 
over  every  detail  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  covered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Could  we  make  the  date 
March  I':' 

Mr.  KLLENDER.  It  strikes  me  that 
referral  of  the  bill  to  the  committee 
would  help  its  passage  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  hope  that  Senators 
who  are  interested  in  the  passage  of 
the  wilderness  bill  will  agree  to  a  com- 
mitment of  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  because  I  hon- 
estly believe  that  such  referral  would 
a.ssist  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  believe  that  in- 
stead of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry being  subjected  to  criticism  be- 
cause of  his  alleged  untimely  motion  to 
commit  the  bill  to  his  committee,  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  should  be 
commended  for  interposing  at  this  time 
a  warning  to  the  Senate. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  to  a  reference  in  the 
minority  views  on  the  bill  which  points 
out  that — 

The  Outdcxjr  Recreation  Resources  Re- 
view Commission,  whicli  is  making  an  in- 
ventory of  the  Nation's  recreation  resources, 
and  which  is  scheduled  to  report  early  in 
1962.  has  contracted  a  study  of  wilderness 
with  the  wildlife  research  centt-r  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  The  broad  objective 
of  the  study  is  to  make  a  careful  appraisal 
of  the  place  of  wilderness  and  wild  arous  in 
the   national   pattern    of   outdoor   recreation 

Certainly  the  Senate  should  be  ad- 
vised that  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  has  spent  $2 
million  through  its  activities  and  its  op- 
erations in  engaging  capable  university 
groups  and  other  agencies  to  make  ex- 
tensive studies  during  the  past  3  years. 
I  have  raised  the  question  that  it  is  not 
timely  for  this  body  to  consider  the  bill 
a  few  months  prior  to  the  time  when 
this  extensive  report  will  be  submitted. 
It  is  very  significant  that  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion is  composed  of  15  members,  7  of 
whom  are  laymen,  4  of  whom  are  Sena- 
tors, and  4  of  whom  are  Representatives. 

So  Congress  has  actually  a  majority  of 
the  full  membership  of  the  Commission, 
and  therefore  can  be  expected  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  drafting  the  report  at  a 
meeting  which  is  scheduled  for  late  this 
month  in  Colorado.  Is  that  not  a  point 
that  should  be  recognized  at  this  time 
so  that  we  can  correlate  and  coordinate 
not  only  the  extensive  work  which  has 
been  done  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  but  the  work  which 
could  be  undertaken  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  based  upon 
the  report  of  the  extensive  studies  made 
by  this  national  Commission? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  for  bringing  that  subject  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  as  another  argu- 
ment to  have  the  bill  referred.  I  repeat 
that  Senators  who  are  really  and  truly 
interested    in    having    a    wilderness    bill 


passed  should  take  heed  of  that  point, 
and  let  us  go  into  it.  I  feel  confident  that 
if  the  bill  is  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  is  then 
submitted  to  the  Senate  and  passed,  in 
all  probability  it  will  have  a  better  chance 
of  enactment  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 11 


Mr.  MANSFIELD. 
t!ie  Senator  yield '^^ 
Mr.  ELLENDER. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD. 


Mr  President.  MTtill 

I  yield. 
The  committee  bf 
which  the  Senator  is  chairman  has  jurijs- 
diction  of  tiie  national  forests,  but  it;is 
my  understanding  that  the  forest  pre- 
serves and  the  national  parks  incorpo- 
rated m  the  bill  are  created  from  the 
public  domain,  and  tnat  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  mileage  in  the  Statjes 
from  New  Hampshire  to  North  Carolima 
:s  under  the  juri.^diction  of  the  NatioOial 
Forest  Service  and  therefore  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee  of  whi(th 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana is  chairnan     Am  I  correct '' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand,  the 
national  forest  areas  would  be  the  onily 
areas  included  in  the  wilderness  system 
upon  enactment'  of  the  bill.  In  the  pau'^t 
15  years  or  so  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  set  aside  certain  areas.  Up  to 
the  pre.sent  time  the  exact  amount  is 
14.664.053  acres  which  have  been  classi- 
fied as  wilderness,  wild,  primitive,  or 
canoe  territory,  consisting  of  4.888,173 
acres  in  14  wilderness  areas,  998. 2S4 
acres  in  29  wild  areas.  886.673  acres  In 
1  canoe  area,  and  7.890,793  acres  in  89 
primitive  areas  The  bill  would  recog- 
nize those  area'^,  but  all  of  them  have 
teen  carved  out  of  national  forests. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  read  from  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  the  refer- 
ence to  the  jurisdiction  of  particular 
committees.  Under  rule  XXV.  section 
'm>.  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  is  the  following  as  being  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee: 

Forest  reserves  and  national  parks  created 
from  the  public  domain. 


Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  How  much  of  such 
forest  areas  is  included  in  the  public 
domain? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  recall  the 
exact  amount. 

What  I  am  contending  is  that  addi- 
tional areas  will  be  carved  out  of  the 
lands  of  the  national  forest.-  which  are 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
For  that  reason  I  say  that  before  we 
carve  out  more  wilderness  areas  from 
the  national  forests,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  should  have  a 
look  at  the  proposal  I  do  not  refuse  to 
answer  questions,  but  as  will  be  seen 
when  I  read  the  short  statement  that  I 
wish  to  read,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture could  set  aside  an  unlimited  number 
of  acres  and  declare  it  to  be  wilderness 
if  he  desired  to  do  so. 

As  I  have  said,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
bill  goes  quite  far.     I  do  not  know  what 


effect  it  would  have  in  the  light  of  the 
national  forestry  bill  that  was  pas.-ed 
last  year.  But  I  believe  we  ought  to  look 
into  it.  That  is  all  I  am  asking.  It 
strikes  me  that  the  Senate  itself  would 
be  better  off  if  it  were  to  take  that  step. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield "^ 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  concedes  that  under  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  juris- 
diction over  the  forest  reserves  and  the 
national  parks  created  from  the  public 
domain.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr  ELLENDER  That  is  correct 
That  is  the  point  I  wish  to  make  The 
wilderness  areas  would  be  carved  out 
of  lands  that  are  now  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry.  That  is  what  I  am 
complaining  about. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  the  Senator  will 
look  to  the  actual  statistics.  I  think  that 
he  will  find  tliat  almost  all  the  areas 
covered  by  the  bill  arc  drawn  from  land 
that  came  from  the  public  domain,  and 
therefore  is  properly  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  That  covers  lands 
that  have  been  set  aside  and  parks  that 
have  been  created  over  the  years.  I 
agree. 

I  agree  to  that.  I  am  saying  to  the 
Senator  that  under  the  pending  bill  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  able 
to  enlarge  the.se  areas  a  good  deal:  he 
would  be  able  to  encroach  on  the  na- 
tional forests  to  a  large  extent.  It 
strikes  me  that  that  is  a  reason  why  the 
bill  should  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Any  additional  land 
that  is  brought  into  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem, once  the  system  has  been  e.nab- 
lished,  mus.  be  brought  in  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. Moreover,  under  the  bill,  all  of 
the  land  that  comes  into  the  wilderness 
system  is  subject  to  review  by  Congress 
and  to  veto  by  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate?.  Therefore,  Congress  has  the 
power  of  final  decision  in  every  case. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Through  the  veto; 
yes.  Before  that  happens.  tiiouKh.  the 
bill  would  freeze  over  14  million  acres 
of  national  forests  as  wilderne.ss  areas. 
That  would  be  the  law.  There  may  be 
something  that  we  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  might  sug- 
gest, instead  of  having  these  areas 
frozen  by  law  in  the  first  place  and  then 
reviewed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  then 
have  the  effect  of  the  law  set  aside  by 
the  President,  provided  that  Congress 
does  not  veto  such  action.  I  would  like 
to  reverse  the  procedure.  I  would  like 
to  have  prevail  the  same  system  that 
has  prevailed  in  the  past,  that  i.s.  to  have 
Congress  establish  these  areas,  and  not 
let  them  be  established  and  then  pa.ssed 
upon  by  Congress  by  way  of  veto. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  realizes, 
does  he  not,  that  primitive  areas  in  the 
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national  forests  can  today  be  created  and 
expanded  by  administrative  decision 
alone,  without  any  power  of  veto  by 
Congre.ss? 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture:  yes 

Mr  CHURCH.  The  bill  then  would 
restore  to  Congress  a  greater  measure  of 
control,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  What  the  Senator 
has  said  is  true  under  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  not  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
Piesident,  will  the  Senator   yield'' 

Mr  ELLENDER      1  yield 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  should 
like  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  and  other  Senators 
to  the  language  at  page  18,  line  7,  of  the 
bill.  I  read  from  the  committee  amend- 
ment on  that  page: 

Within  a  year  following  the  estiibllsh- 
ment  of  any  area  within  the  naUonal  for- 
est* as  a  part  of  the  wilderness  system,  tlie 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  fUe  a  map  and 
legal  description  of  such  area  with  the  In- 
tenor  and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the 
US  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  such  descriptions  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  it  included  m  this 
Act. 

Two  questions  come  to  my  mind  in 
connection  with  this  language.  First  of 
all.  on  the  face  of  it,  it  suggests  the 
establishment  of  areas  within  national 
forests  as  a  part  of  the  national  wildei  - 
ness  system  If  that  is  true,  then  I 
would  like  to  have  the  recommendation 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  to  the 
establishment  of  areas  uithin  the  na- 
tional forests. 

Mr  ELLENDER  That  is  what  I  am 
arguing  for. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Sec- 
ondly, why  should  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  file  a  map  and  legal  descrip- 
tion with  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  dealing  with  wilderness 
areas  established  out  of  national  forests, 
and  not  file  the  same  map  and  legal 
description  with  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  which  normally 
deals  with  this  matter? 

It  seems  logical  to  have  specific  con- 
sideration by  and  recommendation  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry in  order  to  clarify  at  least  the 
import  of  passages  like  that  I  am  sure 
the  people  in  my  national  forests  will 
wonder  why  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  come  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affair.'^  when  areas  are  established  withm 
national  forests,  and  not  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  so  I 
may  explain  that  poinf 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  yield 
Mr  METCALF  The  reason  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
wants  to  have  a  map  is  so  that  we  can 
find  what  mining  interests  are  involved, 
so  that  people  who  want  to  explore  in 
the  pubhc  domain  can  find  out  about 
these  things 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  having  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 


go  into  that  matter.  However,  u  seems 
to  me  that  with  respect  to  areas  estab- 
lished within  national  forests,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculuie  and  Forestry  might 
also  like  to  have  a  report. 

Mr.  METCALF  Perhaps  so  We  also 
want  to  find  out  what  water  supplies  are 
involved  That  comes  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Interior  Committee  We 
want  to  know  where  it  is  possible  to  ex- 
plore damsites.  and  with  respect  to  other 
things  that  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Interior  Committee. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  If  it  is 
to  be  made  that  broad,  perhaps  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Roads  might  want  to 
look  at  the  water  situation,  for  example 

Mr  METCALF  So  might  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  with  respect  to 
wildlife  refuLies 

This  spi  eads  the  matter  of  jurisdiction 
over  .nany  committees. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield "^ 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that  the  wording  of  the  rule  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, as  was  pointed  out  a  few  minutes 
ago,  specifically  clothes  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  .'\ffairs  with  spe- 
cific juri-sdiction  over  forest  reserves 
and  national  parks  created  from  the 
public  domain 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  am  not  complain- 
ing about  that  However,  in  the  bill  the 
Secretary  and  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service  would  have  the  power  to  create 
more  of  them  and  buy  more  land  ad- 
jacent to  them,  and  enlarge  them,  and 
these  department*  are  now  under  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Under  present  law  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  clothe  every 
acre  with  the  state  of  primitive.  This 
also  seeks  to  replace  m  Congress,  after 
appropriate  proceedings  in  the  execu- 
tive branch,  some  of  the  authority  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  presently 
has  given  to  him  by  law.  I  shall  make 
.some  comment  on  my  own  time  on  the 
Senator's  motion.  However.  I  thought 
m  answer  to  the  questions  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  !Mr.  Case] 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  rules 
;  pecifically  give  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  authority  over 
that  type  of  forest  reserve 

Mr  ELLENDER  After  being  created ; 
yes 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida 

Mr.  HOLL.\ND.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  California  has  completely 
forgotten  the  fact  that  all  of  the  na- 
tional forests  are  not  created  from  the 
public  domain.  If  he  wants  to  leave  out 
the  whole  eastern  part  of  the  country 
so  far  as  the  application  of  the  pending 
bill  is  concerned,  his  point  is  right 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  I  decline  to  yield  at 
tins  point.  I  did  not  interrupt  the  Sen- 
ator when  he  was  making  his  statement. 


Mr  KUCHEL.  I  apologize  to  the  Sen- 
ator. If  he  does  not  desire  to  yield  to  a 
Senator  for  a  question,  I  apologize. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  rule  giving  ju- 
risdiction to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  can  be  found  at  page 
-5  of  the  Senate  manual  Sub.section  6 
specifically  leads; 

Forestry  in  general,  and  f(iresi  reser/es 
■  it her  than  those  created  Irom  the  public 
domain 

There  are  three  national  forests  in  my 
State,  the  Ocala  National  Forest,  the 
Osceola  National  Forest,  and  the  Apa- 
lachicola  National  Forest.  None  of  these 
was  created  from  the  public  domain. 

As  we  go  up  through  Georgia  and  the 
two  Cr.rolinas  and  Virginia,  and  so  on 
up  through  the  Appalachians  and  Alle- 
ghenies,  we  find  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  in  the  national  forests. 
beautiful  national  foiests.  created  for  the 
protection  of  water  reserves  and  for 
other  purposes  that  are  salutary,  and  we 
want  to  preserve  them.  Every  one  of 
them  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  every  one  of  them  is  being  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Furthermore,  I  remind  the  Senator 
that  only  last  year,  when  the  Senate  was 
considering  the  multiple  use  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  made  a  motion  in 
committee  which  recognized  the  fact — 
and  it  is  in  the  legislation  to  speak  for 
Itself — that  our  action  was  not  designed 
to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the 
Wilderness  Act,  which  the  Senator  from 
Florida  wishes  to  support.  But  he  does 
not  wish  to  supixtrt  it  at  the  expense  of 
giving  to  the  western  part  of  the  coun- 
try all  the  attention  without  regarding 
the  wilderness  values  in  the  national  for- 
ests in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Nation, 
every  one  of  which  is  located  on  lands 
bought  by  the  States,  by  private  inter- 
ests, or  by  the  Federal  Government  it- 
self, in  order  that  a  national  forest  might 
be  created.  They  are  great  areas,  beau- 
tiful areas,  areas  about  which  we  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
wish  to  have  something  to  say. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
IS  concerned,  I  think  he  is  speaking  up 
only  as  he  should  for  the  jurisdiction  of 
his  committee,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  integrity  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  for  the  East  to  continue  to 
have  something  to  say  in  connection 
with  this  important  bill  and  its  objec- 
tives. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  a  friend 
of  the  proix)sal  to  establish  wilderness 
areas  I  love  to  go  into  them  myself. 
I  stood  for  them  m  committee  last  year; 
I  wish  to  stand  for  them  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  However.  I  cannot  stand 
for  the  pending  bill,  which  serenely  for- 
gets the  fact  that  there  is  a  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  there  are  committees 
of  Congress  which  have  jurisdiction  of 
many  national  forests  not  carved  out  of 
the  public  domain 

Until  Senators  from  the  West  get 
around  to  understanding  what  is  the 
obvious  fact,  that  we  in  the  East  do  have 
an  interest  in  the  iiational   forests,   it 
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seems  to  me  that  they  are  setting  up 
what  will  amount  to  a  complete  road- 
block to  any  enlargement  from  the  orig- 
inal establishment  of  wilderness  areas. 
So  far  as  the  original  establishment  of 
the  wilderness  area  is  concerned,  con- 
sisting of  some  7  million  acres,  as  the 
report  shows,  that  practically  all  comes 
out  of  the  national  forests  in  the  West. 
To  say  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  no  interest  in  this  matter  and 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  has  no  legitimate  interest  in  it 
is  simply  to  be  blind  to  the  facts  in  the 
case  and  to  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
population  in  the  country,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Nation,  values  tremendously 
its  national  forests  and  values  highly 
the  maintenance  of  virgin  areas  therein, 
whether  they  ai-e  established  as  formal 
wilderness  areas  or  not. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
persist  in  his  motion  and  that  it  will 
prevail,  because  there  is  no  other  way 
for  Congress  to  approach  this  problem 
In  a  method  which  will  find  harmony 
prevailing  in  the  later  consideration  of  a 
larger  program  than  to  let  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
is  correct  in  saying  that  he  never  saw 
the  bill  which  was  introduced  before  it 
was  referred.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
notes  that  of  the  large  number  of  Sen- 
ators who  introduced  the  biU,  only  two 
were  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry— the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nextberger  1 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  ProxmhieI.  Practically  all 
the  others  were  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  They 
have  an  interest  in  the  proposal — a  legit- 
imate interest.  I  respect  that  interest. 
I  wLsh  to  help  them  work  it  out.  How- 
ever, to  say  that  other  Senators,  who 
come  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  Na- 
tion, do  not  have  an  interest  in  the  bill 
or  its  objectives  is  to  negate  what  is.  of 
course,  the  fact. 

I  hope  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  prevail. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  wish 
to  make  an  observation  again  with  ref- 
erence to  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  be  reporting  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTairs.  I  comment  on  the  point  raised 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Montana 
with  respect  to  mining.  In  the  national 
forests  of  the  West  today,  the  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  land  which  is  involved  in 
the  mining,  prospecting,  and  develop- 
ment of  claims  does  not  get  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  or  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  until  the  mining 
claim  is  developed  and  it  goes  to  patent. 
The  administration  of  the  service  areas 
is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  through  the  United 
States  Forest  Service. 

So  I  say  again  that  if  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  to  file  maps  and  legal 
descriptions  of  the  areas  with  the  Com- 


mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
he  should  also  file  them  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestn.-.  I 
am  sure  that  thousands  of  mining  claim 
holders  in  the  national  forests  of  the 
West  would  not  understand  a  propo.sal 
that  wilderness  areas  should  be  estab- 
lished affecting  their  present  claims  or 
claims  which  might  be  filed,  and  that  the 
reporting  and  the  handling  of  them 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  Committete 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  when, 
under  pie.sent  law,  they  deal  with  the 
Forest  Service,  which  has  control  of  the 
management  of  the  service  area 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  vield'' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Since  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  i  Mr.  Hol- 
land! mentioned  that  I  was  a  sponsor  of 
the  bill  and  am  also  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
of  which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI  is  chairman. 
I  wish  to  make  a  comment. 

Because  of  my  slight  seniority.  I  w8ls 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  choose  be- 
tween serving  on  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I 
thought  a  long  time  before  making  my 
decision,  because  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  deals  with  such 
activities  as  the  wilderness  and  the  na- 
tional park  system.  Tlie  word  "For- 
estry" in  the  title  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  made  me  finally 
decide  to  accept  member.ship  on  that 
committee.  However.  I  must  say  that  in 
the  last  half  hour  I  have  heard  more 
mention  of  forestry  in  the  title  of  that 
committee  than  I  have  heard  in  the  com- 
mittee itseK  since  I  became  a  member 
of  the  committee  in  January.  The  com- 
mittee has  always  been  referred  to  as 
the  "Committee  on  Agriculture."  I  have 
not  heard  a  tree  mentioned  since  I  began 
to  sit  on  that  committee.  I  think  the 
chairman  will  admit  that  I  have  been 
diligent  in  my  attendance  uix)n  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  been  dili<j;ent  in  her  at- 
tendance. 

Mi-s.  NEL^ERGER.  Forestry  wa.s 
simply  pushed  into  the  background:  it 
has  never  been  considered  before. 

Because  I  have  attended  hearines  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  on  the  wilder- 
ness bill  in  other  years.  I  am  certain  that 
the  hearings  have  been  thoroughly  held 
and  well  conducted,  and  that  all  the  ma- 
terial is  available  to  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestrj' 
right  now. 

Also,  this  is  my  first  experience,  since 
becoming  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  in 
seeing  Senators  who  are  really  funda^ 
mentally,  I  think,  opposed  to  the  whole 
principle  of  wilderness  trying  to  indulge 
in  what  appears  to  me  to  be  some  kind 
of  stalling  action.  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand that.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  Sen- 
ators profess  great  interest  in  the  wil- 
derness and  are  actually  interested  in  it^ 
they  are  well  enough  infomied  by  notr 
to  vote. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  says  h« 
strongly    recommends    the    bill.       This 


should  convince  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of 
the  concern  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  bill. 

I  dislike  to  see  the  Senate  engage  in 
what  is  purely  a  stalling  maneuver,  w hen 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  knows  ex- 
actly what  the  principles  of  the  wilder- 
ness bill  are.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiaim. 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  which  I  am  a  member,  should 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President.  I  give 
assurance  that  my  motion  is  not  a  stall- 
ing action.  The  Committee  on  Agricul- 
tiu-e  and  Forestry  dealt  with  forestry 
last  year  and  the  year  before,  before  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  became  a  member 
of  the  Senate.  We  ha\e  before  us  a  bill 
dealing  with  wilderness.  I  think  we 
should  deal  with  it  adequately. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Does  not  that 
mean  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  this  bill 
reref  erred? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  bill  relates  to 
forestry.  The  Committee  on  Agiiculture 
and  Forestry  ought  to  have  something  to 
say  about  it.  because  it  deals  with  a 
subject  in  which  our  committee  is  deeply 
interested:  namely,  forestry.  I  do  not 
know  what  effect  the  bill  will  have  on 
forestry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  Pi'esident,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  vield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  had  agreed  to  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
know  until  the  motion  was  made  this 
morning  that  a  motion  would  be  made 
to  commit.  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
proval of  the  motion. 

The  statement  was  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished jumor  Senator  from  Oregon 
1  Mrs.  NEUBERGER  1  a  few  moments  ago 
that  all  Senators  know  what  this  is  all 
about.  P\'ankly.  I  do  not  think  all  Sena- 
tors know  what  it  is  all  about.  It  Is  true 
that  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  spent  considerable  time 
on  the  bill.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  has 
not  spent  any  time  on  the  bill. 

Thei-e  are  15  million  acres  of  land  with 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture— 
that  is  to  say.  the  Forest  Service — is  di- 
rectly concerned,  affected  by  the  bill. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  in  total 
acreage  with  which  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  directly  concerned.  I 
do  not  know  on  what  basis  the  bill  was 
originally  referred  to  committee.  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida — because 
of  certain  remarks  about  western  Sena- 
tors— that  a  lot  of  us  in  the  West  do  not 
feel  that  this  bill  is  satisfactory.  I  have 
never  known  resistance  to  be  made  to 
such  a  motion  when  the  chairman  of  a 
committee  had  a  specific  interest  in  the 
substance  of  the  bill.  I  will  support  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  as  I  believe  I 
properly  should,  because  here  are  15  mil- 
lion acres  of  forest  land:  and,  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  already  stated, 
a  great  deal  of  forest  land  in  the  United 
States  is  not  affected  by  the  bill. 

Let  me  point  out  that  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Chamber  there  is  displayed  a 
large  map  which  shows  in  green  the 
forest  lands  of  the  Nation;  and  in  the 
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rear  of  the  Chamber  there  is  displayed 
a  map  in  black  and  white  which  shows 
the  wilderness  and  wild  areas  which  are 
the  subject  matter  of  the  bill.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  wilderness  bill  as  such 
deals  primarily  with  the  Western  States 
and  al.so  deals  with  Minnesota,  South 
Carolina,  and  New  Hampshire,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  acreage  involved  in  the  bill 
is  to  be  found  primarily  in  the  Western 
States. 

So  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  certainly  there  is  no  desire  on  the 
part  of  any  of  us  to  usurp  the  authority 
or  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  over 
the  bill.  On  the  contrary.  I  believe  that 
in  accordance  with  the  longstanding 
custom  of  the  Senate,  the  Senate  should 
recognize  the  prerogative  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
to  have  the  bill  referred  to  his  commit- 
tee, particularly  when  it  is  perfectly  ob- 
vious— and  let  me  point  out  that  all 
Senators  have  on  their  de.sks  a  sheet  en- 
titled "Land  Area  Subject  to  Inclusion 
in  the  Wilderness  System" — that  15  mil- 
lion acres  included  come  under  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

So  it  would  be  a  break  with  precedent, 
I  believe,  if  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestiy. 
having  such  a  great  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  inasmuch  as  so  much  of  the 
land  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
committee,  were  not  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  the  bill  itself. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Sena- 
tor in  yielding  to  me 

Mr.      HUMPHREY        Mr       President 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mi  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  yield  hist  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  to  whom  I 
previously  promised  to  yield 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  siJeak  later  in  my  own  right  on 
this  matter;  but  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
ask  a  question.  First  let  me  .say  that  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Senators 
concerned. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  the  first  bill 
dealing  with  this  matter  was  presented 
to  the  Congress  in  1956.  as  a  study  bill, 
by  the  late  Senator  Murray. 

In  1957,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
introduced  the  wilderness  bill,  for  legis- 
lative action.  That  was  in  the  85th 
Congress. 

In  1959,  I  joined  with  my  friend,  the 
late,  departed  Senator  Neuberger,  in  in- 
troducmg  the  wilderness  bill.  We  held 
hearings  m  various  parts  of  the  country, 
before  various  committees:  and  I  wish  to 
say  that,  as  the  author  of  the  bill.  I  never 
took  so  much  abtise  in  all  my  life  as  I 
did  in  connection  with  the  bill.  I  come 
from  a  State  in  which  there  are  22  mil- 
lion acres  of  forest  land.  State  and  Fed- 
eral, besides  privately  owned  land;  and 
the  abuse  I  received  in  my  own  State 
from  the  vested  interests  was  unbeliev- 
able.    But  we  did  not  retreat. 

Then  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
1  Mr.  Anderson  1  took  up  the  bill,  and  in- 
troduced a  modified  bill.  I  wish  to  say 
we  had  the  cooperation  of  the  distin- 


guished  Senator   from   California    (Mr 
KucHEL  I   on  these  matters,  in  working 
out  what  were  serious  problems. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  Senatois,  the 
early  bills  went  too  far.  But  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  is  a  modified  bill. 

My  point  is  that  under  .section  3'bi 
of  the  bill,  certain  areas  dealt  with  are 
already  designated  as  wilderness  areas, 
and  the  bill  does  not  provide  for  the  in- 
clusion of  a  single  new  acre  That  has 
been  done  under  existing  law.  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture:  and  .section 
3(b'  provides  that  the  wilderness  area 
shall  include  four  categories — "wilder- 
ness, wild,  primitn  e.  or  canoe" — and  this 
.section  states: 

(b)ili  The  wilderness  system  shall  in- 
clude all  areas  within  the  national  forests 
classified  on  the  effecti\e  date  of  this  Act 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service  — 

Which  IS  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture— 

as  wilderness  wild  primitive,  or  canoe 
Proiidrd.  Tliat  the  areas  classified  as  primi- 
tive shall  be  subject  to  review  as  hereinafter 
provided  Following  enactment  ol  this  Art. 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultvire  shall,  within 
ten  years  review,  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph C.  .section  251  20.  of  the  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations,  title  36.  effective  January 
1.  1959,  the  suitability  of  each  primitive  area 
in  the  national  forests  for  preservation  us 
wilderness  and  shall  report  his  findings  to 
the  President  Before  the  convening  of 
Congress  each  year,  the  President  shall  ad- 
vise the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of 
Represeiitatives  of  his  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  continued  inclusion 
wuhin  the  wilcieruess  system,  or  exclusion 
therefrom,  ol  each  area  on  which  review  has 
been  completed  in  the  preceding  year,  to- 
gether with  maps  and  definition  of  bound- 
aries Provided.  That  the  President  may,  as 
B  part  of  his  recommendations,  alter  the 
boundaries  existing  on  the  date  of  this  Act 
for  any  primitive  area  to  be  continued  in 
the  wilderness  system  recommending  the 
exclusion  and  return  to  national  forest  land 
status  of  any  portions  not  predominantly 
of  wilderness  value  or  reconimending  the 
addition  of  any  contiguous  area  of  national 
forest  lands  predominantly  of  wildernest 
value:  Provided  further.  That  following  such 
exclusloiis  and  additions  any  primitive  area 
recommended  to  be  continued  in  the  wil- 
derness system  shall  not  exceed  the  area 
cliisslfled  as  primitive  on  the  d.'ite  of  this 
Act  The  recr)mmendation  of  the  President 
with  re6i>ect  to  the  continued  Inclusion  in 
the  wilderness  system,  or  the  exclusion 
therefrom  of  a  primitive  area,  or  portions 
thereof,  shall  become  effective  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (f)  of  this  section: 
Proridfd,  That  if  Congress  reject*  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  and  no  revised 
recommendation  is  made  to  Congress  with 
respect  t«  that  primitive  area  within  two 
years,  the  land  shall  cease  to  be  a  part  of 
the  wilderness  system  and  shall  be  adminis- 
tered as  other  national  forest   lands — 

And  so  forth.  So.  under  the  bill,  the 
classification  is  to  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  the  recommen- 
dation is  to  be  made  by  the  President: 
and  then  the  Congress  itself  can  reject 
any  of  these  areas,  by  means  of  a  motion 
of  disapproval — a  procedure  which  has 
not  been  followed  in  connection  with 
previous  legislation  in  this  field. 

So  if  there  is  any  problem  about  juris- 
diction, let  me  say  that  we  ought  not 
send  the  bill  back  to  committee.  We 
have  put  in  5  years  of  work  and  study. 


I  know  the  interests  which  have  fought 
this  bill.  There  have  been  honest  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  how  far  a  wilder- 
ness preservation  system  should  go:  and 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Vermont  stated 
the  matter  well  when  he  said  there  have 
been  some  extremists  on  both  sides. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
have  been  powerful  mining  interests  and 
powerfu,  lumber  interests  who  have  been 
opposed  to  the  bill.  By  the  way.  I  would 
be  interested  to  know  who  published  the 
sheet  entitled  'Land  Area  Subject  To 
Inclusion  in  the  Wilderness  System." 
What  IS  its  authorship?  Where  did  it 
come  from''  I  want  to  know  where  it 
came  from 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  let  me  say  I  dis- 
tributed that, 

Mr    HUMPHREY,     I  appreciate  that 
Ls  this  sheet  based  on  the  Senator's  re- 
search? 

Mr  ALLOTT  It  is  the  result  of  re- 
search I  had  done;  yes. 

Ml  HUrMPHREY.  I  saw  one  like  this 
which  came  from  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers'  Association. 

Mr  ALLOTT  The  Senator  will  notice 
that  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  the  source 
of  the  figures  is  stated. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  But  I  have  seen  a 
very  similar  sheet  which  came  from  the 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers"  Asso- 
ciation, 

Mr,  ALLOTT  That  may  be.  The  one 
on  the  Senators  desk  was  printed 
through  my  office. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  accept  the  Sen- 
ators  explanation. 

Mr  ALLOTT  And  if  the  Senator  has 
any  question  about  the  validity  of  the 
figures.  I  shall  be  vei"y  happy  to  explain 
them. 

Mr  HUMPHREY,  I  do  not  have  any 
question  at  this  time  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  figures  I  only  say  that  some  of 
the  most  powerful  economic  intei'ests  in 
the  country  have  fought  the  wilderness 
bill. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Yes;  and  some  of  the 
most  powerful  economic  interests  m  the 
country  have  fought  for  the  wilderness 
bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Those  who  have 
fought  for  the  bill  are  primarily  those 
who  want  to  preserve  certain  areas  of 
the  country  for  the  growing  population, 
to  make  suie  there  is  sufficient  recreation 
area  for  its  use. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
vield  onlv  for  questions. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  I  wish  to  a.sk  a 
question. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Very  well. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
85  percent  of  the  total  national  forest  is 
in  the  public  domain? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  may  be;  I  can- 
not state  the  exact  amount. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  permit  a  re- 
quest to  be  made  at  this  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  a  request  for 
insertion  of  some  matter  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
in  the  Record  a  table  which  appears  on 
pages  32  and  33  of  the  statistical  appen- 
dix of  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
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Land  Management,  giving  the  summary  Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  no  objectioa.  There  beinc  no  objccUon,  thn  tabic  was 
of  fecierally  owned  land,  by  State  and  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sea-  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
major  agency.  ator.  follows: 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
only  13,000  acres  out  of  the  14  million 
acre.s.  as  tabulated  on  the  sheet  to  which 
I  referred  a  moment  ago,  entitled  "Land 
Area  Subject  to  Inclusion  in  the  Wilder- 
ness System."  are  what  might  be  called 
acquired  land,  and  therefore  are  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry? 

May  I  add  that  I  was  a  member  of 
that  committee  for  6  years,  and  I  was 
a  rather  diligent  member. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Well,  I  do  not  like 
to  go  over  the  ground  time  and  time 
a  sain;  but  the  14  million  acres  to  which 
I  referred  a  while  ago,  and  which  this 
bill  will  recognize  as  wilderness  areas, 
have  been  carved  out  of  lands  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Acri- 
culture,  and  subject 


Mr,  HUMPHREY,  Out  of  the  pubUc 
domain, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  know  that,  and  I 
understand  that — but  out  of  lands  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  That  is  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question?  If  the  bill  were 
amended  so  as  to  include  a  provision 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  .shall  have  some  joint  jurisdic- 
tion when  the  recommendation.*;  arc 
made  b:  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  A'^riculture.  would  the  Senator 
be  satisfied  with  such  a  provision? 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  It  may  be  that  after 
holding  heann.ors  the  committee  may  re- 
port the  bill  as  written.  But  I  should 
like   to  look   into  the  bill   and.  as  the 


Senator  from  Vermont  suggested,  rer>ort 
back  on  March  L  In  my  humble  judt-- 
ment  when  the  bill  is  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agricultui-e  and  For- 
estry— and  I  am  sure  it  will  be — it  will 
then  have  a  better  chance  of  passing  the 
House  of  Representatives  than  if  the 
Senate  were  to  act  now  on  the  bill  as 
it  now  stands. 

Mr  DWORSHAK  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  a.^k  a 
question  on  this  point  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota'' 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  I  yield,  without  los- 
ing the  floor. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  if,  in  his  veiT  char- 
itable and  broadminded  suppoit  of  the 
bill,  he  would  agree  to  the  deletion,  on 
page  15.  of  subdivision  (3i,  which  I  uii- 


dcrstand  gives  preferential  treatment  to 
areas  in  the  northern  part  of  his  State, 
so  that  they  will  not  be  subjected  to 
an  equitable  and  fair  interpretation  and 
application  of  the  bill.  Would  he  agree 
to  the  deletion  of  that  section"' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  Sera- 
tor  read  the  language?  I  did  not  get 
the  point. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK  The  lancuapc  on 
page  15,  line  18,  and  following  on  lo  the 
next  page  of  tlie  bill,  sets  up  a  prefer- 
ential status  for  tlie  Senator's  own  State 
which  is  not  accorded  the  other  49  States 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  All  this  does  is  sus- 
tain existing  law.  I  have  not  heard  any 
great  uproar  about  repealing  existing 
law.  If  it  will  make  tlie  Senator  any 
happier  to  make  .such  a  motion.  I  will  be 
glad  to  have  him  come  into  the  State 
of  Minnesota  and  explain  it 

Mr.  DWORSHAK,  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Minne.sota  will  explain  to 
this  bodv  whv  that  provision  is  m  the 
bill 

Mr   HUMPHREY      I  did  not  put  it  in 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  cannot  divulge  the  information 
which  was  given  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  whom  I  respect.  Other- 
wise he  would  tell  the  able  Senator 

Mr  HL'T^IPHREY.  Nothing  in  thi.s 
bill  repeals  any  law  relating  to  any  canoe 
or  wilderness  area.  If  the  Senator  wants 
me  to  educate  him  on  this  subject,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  do  .so, 

Mr,  DWOFwSHAK.  Will  ihe  Senator 
concede  that  the  other  49  States  do  not 
receive  the  preferential  treatment  which 
is  asked  for  in  this  subsection  by  his 
State? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  th^re  is  an  ex- 
isting law  on  :t,  any  Senator  is  entitled 
to  invoke  it.  Congress  already  passed 
the  law  to  which  the  Senator  refers,  and 
any  other  wilderness  areas  provided  for 
under  existing  law  are  covered  by  this 
bill.     The  Senator  knows  that, 

Mr  ELI.ENDER  Mr,  President,  I  will 
yield  hereafter  only  for  questions,  I  am 
supposed  to  be  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  have  a  short  statement 
yet  to  make, 

I  yield  now  lo  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr,  Hoi.L.iiNP  1. 

Mr.  HOLI-^ND,  Mr,  President,  the 
Senator  knows  that  all  of  the  national 
forests  in  the  eastern  part  of  our  coun- 
try, east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
.some  west  of  the  river  are  made  up  of 
lands  purchased,  and  not  of  lands  in  the 
public  domaiii  of  the  Ui".it<^d  States,  Is 
that  correct" 

Mr.  ELLENDER  The  Senator  is 
correct, 

Mr,  HOLL.^ND,  Dors  the  Senator 
know  why  any  rea-^ionable  consideration 
of  the  interests  of  that  great  part  of  the 
I'nited  States  to  have  some  wilderness 
areas  seems  to  have  been  excluded  from 
this  bill? 

Mr  EIUEr^DER  I  do  not  know  why, 
but  it  strikes  me  that  would  be  an  argu- 
ment and  a  reason  why  the  committee 
of  which  I  am  chairman  should  consider 
the  bill,  so  that  all  parts  of  the  country 
can  be  treated  similarly,  if  they  can  be 
Mr,  HOLLAND,  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  just  one  brief  statement.  I 
should  like  to  say  that,  for  one.  I  do  not 
appreciate  the  suggestion  that  everyone 


who  is  opposed  to  the  bill  as  written  or 
wants  at  least  a  chaiicc  to  look  at  it  is 
influenced  by  some  ulterior  interests 
which  are  vaguely  mentioned.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  not  been  ap- 
proached by  any  luml)er,  mining,  or 
iiazing  interests.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  headed  up  the  movement  in  his 
own  State  to  set  aside  more  than  1 
million  acres  of  land  as  the  Everglades 
National  Park,  which,  of  course,  is  a 
wilderness.  He  knows  something  of  the 
kind  of  opposition  which  arises  under 
those  conditions.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  supported,  in  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Foresti-y  but  a  few- 
months  ago,  a  bill  to  make  possible  the 
rouTidmg  out  of  an  iiiiportant  forest  area 
in  the  .'^tate  of  Minnesota.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  has  no  uiterio:  motives,  but 
he  feels  the  people  in  the  eastern  part  of 
this  country  a:id  the  national  forests  in 
the  eastern  part  of  this  country,  such  as 
Osceola,  Ocala.  Apalacl.icola.  in  Florida, 
and  Nantahala  and  Mount  Pisgah  Forest 
in  North  Carolina,  every  one  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  enjoyed 
and  hoF>es  to  en.ioy  many  times  more,  are 
entitled  to  consideration  m  this  field, 
and  the  committee  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  those  areas  is  entitled  to  some 
consideration  m  this  inatter. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  hopes  the 
riistintruished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee will  so  amend  his  motion  as  to  in- 
clude an  early  date  for  reporting.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  willing  to  attend 
hearuifrs  during  the  recess  in  order  to 
have  ample  time  for  action  at  the  second 
session  of  this  Congress,  but  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  is  insistent  that  our 
cotnmittee  have  some  chance  to  look  at 
this  bill, 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Mr  President,  at 
tliis  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  a  short  explanation  of  S 
174,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  the  national  forest  areas  will  be 
the  only  areas  included  m  the  wilderness 
system  upon  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 
These,  as  has  bee-n  stated  on  the  floor, 
were  set  aside  by  the  various  Secretaries 
of  Agi-iculture  and  the  bill  would  make 
them  permanent — legalize  them,  m  oth- 
er words. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Short  Explanation  of  S    174    (the 
Wilderness  Bill) 

S  174,  with  the  committee  amendments, 
creates  a  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System  consisting  of; 

1,  National  forest  areas  classified  on  the 
effect. ve  date  of  the  act  by  the  Secretary  or 
Agriculture  or  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice as  wilderness,   wild,   prlniltive,   or   canoe 

2,  Svich  n.-.tional  parlc  system  roadless  areas 
of  5  000  acres  or  ir.ore  as  may  be  recomnnend- 
ed  by  the  President  and  not  disapproved  by 
either   House  of   Congress. 

3  Such  portions  of  the  wildlife  refuges 
and  eame  ranges  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
th*^  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  the  President 
may  recommend  and  are  not  disapproved  by 
either  House  of  Congress 

Commercial  enterprise,  roads.  motJ:iri/ed 
equipment,  mechanical  transport,  and  struc- 
tures or  irisiallalions  are  excluded  from  the 
system.  Exceptions  r.re  made  for  existing 
private  right.?  needs  for  system  administra- 
tion   Including    health    and    safety;    use   of 


aircraft  and  motorboats  In  national  forest 
areas  where  already  established;  proapect- 
ing.  mining,  reservoirs,  water-conservation 
w,\>rks,  transmission  lines,  and  other  neces- 
sary facilities  when  authorized  by  the  Pres- 
ident;   and    established   livestock    grazing. 

National  forest  areas  would  be  the  only 
areas  Included  In  the  wilderness  system  upon 
enactment  of  the  act  At  present.  14,664,053 
acres  have  been  classified  as  wilderness,  wild, 
primitive,  or  canoe,  consisting  of  4  888.173 
acres  in  14  wUdcrriess  areas,  998,234  acres 
m  29  wild  areas,  886,673  acres  in  1  canoe 
rirca.  and  7.890  793  acres  in  39  primitive  areas 
The  prlmlt4ve  ureas  would  be  reviewed  by  the 
Secretar>-  of  Agriculture  wltliln  10  years 
after  er.aetmeTit,  and  might  be  i  1  )  included 
or  e.xcluded  from  the  system  on  Presidential 
recommcndatioa,  not  disapproved  by  either 
House  or  C'liigress;  (2i  excl-uded  on  the  lapse 
of  2  years  without  further  recommendation 
after  a  Presidential  recommendation  to  in- 
cUide  or  exclude  has  been  disapproved  by 
e:ther  House  of  Congress;  and  i3)  excluded 
by  the  lapse  of  14  years  without  a  recom- 
naendation  of  continued  Inclusion  t>ecoming 
effective. 

National  park  and  wildlife  refuges  and 
pan^e  ranges  areas  might  be  Included  In  the 
j^y.Ktcm  vipon  recommendation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  wltliln  10  years  after 
enactment  of  the  bill  and  upon  Presidential 
recommendation  not  disapproved  by  either 
Hou.se  of  Congress,  Special  provision  Is  made 
f jr  wildlife  ref-uges  and  game  rangelands 
added  to  the  Secretary's  jurisdiction  within 
15   years   after   enactment    of   the   bill. 

The  boundaries  of  the  system  may  be 
mod. lied  at  any  time  upon  public  notice 
and  heiirlng  (on  stifficient  demand  i,  recom- 
mendation of  the  appropriate  Secretary,  and 
Presidential  recommendation  not  dlsap- 
pro-.  ed  by  either  House  of  Congress 

Additional  lands  might  be  added  to  the 
system  through  act  of  Congress,  acquisition 
of  private  lands  within  the  system,  and  gift 
or    bequest 

Section  9  of  the  bill  provides  for  a  Presi- 
dential Land  Use  Commlsslun  for  any  State 
where  90  percent  of  the  land  is  federally 
owned  i.Maskai  to  advise  the  Secretitry  of 
the  Interior.  Its  recommendation  would  be 
included  in  any  recommendations  to 
C  ingress 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill  establishes  a  national  policy 
of  wilderness  preservation  with  respect 
to  lands  m  the  national  forests,  the  na- 
tional park  system,  wildlife  refuges,  and 
fcTan;e  ranges,  and  would,  by  legislative 
action,  limit  the  uses  which  may  be  made 
of  tho.se  lands.  National  forest  lands  are 
the  only  lands  which  would  be  auto- 
matically covered  by  the  bill  Parks, 
refuges,  and  rancelands  might  be  added 
later.  Because  of  its  jurisdiction  with 
respect  to  iiational  forests,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  is  there- 
fore concerned  with  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

From  the  committee  report  on  this  bill, 
it  would  appear  that  at  least  14,664,053 
c.crcs  of  natioiial  forest  lands  would  be 
directly  affected  by  the  bill  and  with- 
drawn from  general  forest  ase.  That 
number  of  acres  has  already  been  classi- 
fied. Any  additional  areas  w-ithin  the 
national  foresus  which  might  be  classi- 
fied 'on  the  efTective  date  of  this  act"  by 
the  S':'cretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service  as  wilderness,  wild, 
primitive,  or  canoe  would  also  be  directly 
affected  and  withdrawn  from  general 
forest  use  There  !.«:  no  limit  on  the  num- 
ber of  acres  of  national  forest  lands 
which  might  be  ,so  classified  between  to- 
day and  the  date  upon  which  this  bill 
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becomes  effective.  It  may  be  that  no 
new  areas  will  be  so  classified.  However, 
the  authority  is  there,  and  I  note  that 
between  February  24,  when  the  Depart- 
ment, of  Agriculture  furnished  the  table 
on  page  30  of  the  committee  report,  and 
July  17,  the  date  of  the  tables  beginning 
on  page  51  of  the  report,  one  primitive 
area  had  apparently  been  reclassified  as 
a  wild  area.  It  may  be  that  no  addi- 
tional changes  in  classification  will  be 
made.  However,  the  authority  is  broad 
enough  to  include  any  or  all  national 
forest  lands  in  the  wilderness  restricted 
use  system.    The  authority  is  very  broad. 

The  Secretary  and  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  have  no  legislative  criteria 
or  guidelines  imposing  any  limits  on 
their  authority.  Between  the  date  this 
bill  might  pass  Congress  and  the  date  of 
its  approval  by  the  President,  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service,  who  is  not  of 
Cabinet  rank,  could  classify  all  national 
forests  as  canoe  areas  and  thereby  place 
them  in  the  wilderness  restricted  use  sys- 
tem. Neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate 
would  have  even  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
approve in  any  fashion.  It  would  require 
full  legislative  action  to  undo  what  this 
bill  authorizes  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service  to  do.  I  believe  our  committee 
has  a  very  real  interest  in  any  legislation 
which  contains  authority  for  such  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  national  forests. 

The  only  legislative  guidelines  or  re- 
strictions imEKJsed  upon  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  are  contained  in  section 
2'b'  of  the  bill.  Section  2(b)  of  the  bill 
contains  two  differing  definitions  of 
wilderness.  The  bill  does  not  contain 
any  definitions  of  'wild,"  "primitive,"  or 
"canoe."    These  are  no  restrictions  at  all. 

Section  3<e)  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
modification  or  adjustment  of  boundaries 
of  the  wilderness  system.  The  commit- 
tee report  states  that  the  act  does  not 
include  a  specific  acreage  limit  on  areas 
which  may  be  involved  in  a  modification 
of  boundary  under  section  3  <  e  >  since  such 
modifications  are  subject  to  disapproval 
by  either  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  Senate ;  and  that  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  the  authority  of  section  3ie) 
should  be  used  to  achieve  a  change  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  or 
eliminating  an  area  of  land  from  the 
wilderne.ss  system. 

Whatever  may  be  the  intention  ex- 
pressed in  the  committee  report,  section 
3'e'  docs  provide  authority  for  adding 
additional  national  forest  lands  to  the 
wilderness  system  and.  as  pointed  out 
ill  the  committee  report,  there  is  no  re- 
striction on  the  area  which  may  be 
added.  We  do  not  know  how  some  fu- 
ture Secretary  might  use  this  authority, 
but  our  committee  has  such  an  intere.st 
in  national  forest  le.gislation  as  should 
require  our  full  examination  of  any  bill 
containing  such  authority.  Any  na- 
tional forest  lands  classified  by  the  S'>c- 
retary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  as  wildcrne-ss.  wild,  or 
canoe  on  the  effective  date  of  this  act — 
and  again  I  point  out  that  their  discre- 
tion in  making  such  classification  is 
pi-actically  unlimited — would  become  a 
part  of  the  wilderness  area  permanently 
without  further  action  by  Congres.'^. 
Any    area    clas.sified    on    tliat    date    as 


primitive  would  be  required  to  be  re- 
viewed within  10  years;  and  if  the  Presi- 
dent, after  such  review,  determined  that 
the  primitive  area  should  be  continued 
as  part  of  the  wilderness  system,  Con- 
gress would  be  given  only  a  veto  power 
to  prevent  such  continued  inclusion. 

According  to  the  committee  report  on 
the  bill,  it  is  contemplated  that  over 
14 '2  million  acres  of  national  forest 
lands  would  be  included  in  the  wilder- 
ness system  immediately:  about  22  mil- 
lion acres  of  national  park  lands  might 
eventually  be  included  in  the  system; 
and  large  areas  of  the  22  to  23  million 
acres  of  wildlife  refuge  or  game  range- 
lands  might  also  eventually  be  included 
in  the  system.  As  I  have  pointed  out, 
authority  exists  under  the  bill  for  the 
inclusion  of  over  185  million  acres  of 
national  forest  lands.  althouLih  nobody 
expects  that  to  be  done.  However,  even 
though  all  of  the  national  forest  lands 
are  not  included,  the  setting  up  of  a  re- 
stricted wilderness  sy.stem  will  affect  na- 
tional forest  areas  not  included  in  the 
system.  Uses  prohibited  in,  or  pre- 
cluded from,  the  restricted  areas,  such 
as  recreation  for  people  unable  to  hire 
guides  and  horses,  grazing,  mining, 
loggin.g.  and  so  on.  would  be  concen- 
trated on  other  national  fore.^t  areas. 

Our  committee,  of  course,  has  had  no 
opportunity  to  determine  what  the  im- 
pact would  be  on  the  national  forests  as 
a  whole,  either  at  the  present  time  or  in 
the  future,  as  our  population  and  our 
needs  for  outdoor  recreation,  range,  tim- 
ber, watershed,  and  wildlife  and  fish  uses 
increase.  Our  committee  also  has  juris- 
diction over  fore.stry  generally,  and  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  Federal  areas  as 
provided  by  this  bill  may  well  have  an 
effect  on  private  forestry  that  should  be 
the  concern  of  our  committee. 

Last  year  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  reported  S.  3044.  and 
the  Congress  adopted  a  companion  bill, 
H.R.  10572.  providing  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  national  forests  for  multiple 
use  and  sustained  yield.  The  purpose  of 
S.  3044  was  to  provide  a  congressional 
policy  that  the  national  forests  are  estab- 
lished and  shall  be  administered  for  out- 
door recreation,  range,  timber,  w^ater- 
shcd,  and  wildlife  and  fish  purposes,  to 
thereby  continue  the  Forest  Service 
policy-  that  the  national  forests  shall  be 
administered  for  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number  in  the  long  run.  In 
the  minority  views  on  the  pending  bill,  it 
is  stated  as  follows: 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  S.  174  Is  class  legisla- 
tion in  that  it  proposes  to  set  aside  vast 
tracts  of  public  land  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  a  small  minority  of  well-endowed  citizens, 
while  excluding  from  Its  vaunted  recreational 
delights  the  great  numbers  of  citizens  who 
probably  need  it  most — those  retired  men 
and  women  who,  having  completed  their 
contributions  to  their  country,  now  have 
time  to  travel  and  .see  the  natural  beauties 
of  that  country,  but  who  have  not  the  phys- 
ical stamina  nor  the  rather  considerable 
funds  ncces.sary  to  indulge  in  ardtious,  ex- 
pensive pack  trips:  the  families  who  want 
to  talce  the  children  and  drive  into  the  coun- 
try to  enjoy  the  great  outdoors;  and  all 
others  except  the  favored  few  who  can  rldei 
horses  or  hike  for  long  distances. 

The  minority  views  aLso  said  that  tiie 
measure  "would  deny  to  all  but  an  in- 


finitesimal fraction  of  the  people  of  tins 
country— less  than  2  percent— their 
rights  to  land  which  belongs  to  them  all." 
The  authority  is  in  the  bill  to  cover  the 
entire  national  forest.  It  is  anticipated 
that  millions  of  acres  would  be  covered. 
By  precluding  all  but  an  infinitesimal 
fraction  of  our  people  from  these  re- 
stricted areas,  the  bill  should  have  an 
impact  upon  the  national  forests  and 
forestry  in  general  of  legitimate  con- 
cern to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

In  addition  to  diverting  recreational 
users  from  the  restricted  areas  to  other 
national  forest  areas,  the  permanent 
legislative  restrictions  of  the  bill  on 
mining,  range,  timber,  and  other  uses 
may  result  in  increased  u.se  of  other  areas 
of  the  national  forests  for  these  pur- 
poses. We  do  not  know  what  the  effect 
may  be  now  or  in  the  future,  but  in 
view  of  the  concern  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  the  na- 
tional forests,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  study  this  bill  and  re- 
port such  recommendations  as  it  may 
have  to  the  Senate. 

In  conclusion,  the  only  lands  immedi- 
ately affected  by  the  bill  would  be  the 
national  forests.  Authority  is  contained 
in  the  bill  broad  enough  to  cover  any  or 
all  national  forest  areas,  depending  solely 
on  the  judgment  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service,  and  to  completely  change 
the  use  of  the  national  forests.  The 
muitiple-use  policy  enacted  last  year  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  would  be 
discarded  in  such  case.  The  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  should  be 
yiven  an  opportunity  to  study  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  modify  my 
motion  that  the  bill  be  committed  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
to  add  that  a  report  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be  made  on 
the  bill  not  later  than  March  1  of  1962. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  and  Mr  MANSFIELD 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  he  change  the  date  to 
February  1,  because  I  think  we  shall 
have  to  do  this  work  in  the  time  of  ad- 
journment anyway. 

It  may  be  that  upon  reading  the  very 
voluminous  records  and  reports  we  would 
decide  not  to  have  hearings.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  wish  to  take  a  position  that 
would  be  regarded  as  precluding  action 
at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
would  not. 

Would  he  be  willing  to  change  the 
date  upon  which  the  committee  report 
would  be  expected  to  February  1.  1962? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
join  the  Senator  from  Florida  in  that 
request. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  A  30-day  period 
seems  short. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  May  I  add  to  what  has 
been  said  that  I  think  the  bill  could  be 
reported  by  February   1.     Last  year  in 
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the  committee  we  con.sidered  the  sub- 
ject in  connection  with  a  multiple-use 
bill  for  national  forests.  We  wrote  in- 
to the  purposes  of  the  bill  considered  last 
year  the  words: 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
areas  of  wilderness  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  ^nd  pro\  islons  of  this  act. 

So  v,e  did  have  in  mind  thp  o.'^tablish- 
ment  of  wilderness  areas.  I  believe  that 
v.ildcrness  areas  will  be  very  important 
for  the  preservation  of  the  wildlife  and 
vildflowers  of  this  country  as  well  as  to 
provide  areas  in  which  people  v.ho  wish 
to  live  in  ab.'^lutc  silence  in  natural  sur- 
roundings may  do  so.  I  think  we  must 
use  good  judLiment  in  the  establishment 
of  such  areas.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  in 
the  East  need  more  such  areas,  although 
probably  not  as  large  ones  as  there  are 
in  the  V.'estcrn  State.v 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  bypassed  on 
matters  relating  to  forestrv  or  to  na- 
tional forests  which  have  been  estab- 
lished from  other  than  the  national  do- 
main. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  bill  could  be 
reported  by  February  1.  We  probably 
have  been  remiss  in  not  asking  for  it 
sooner,  and  to  that  extent  peihaps  there 
could  be  some  justification  for  not  grant- 
ing the  request  now.  But  on  the  whole 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  would  be 
preaKr  harmony  and  in  the  long  run 
we  would  be  more  likely  to  get  a  good  bill 
thiough  Congress  after  having  had  more 
opportunity  to  consider  it  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
There  arc  .«;ome  very  able  new  members 
of  the  committee,  including  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs  NevbercepI, 
who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  proposed  legislation  as  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  I  think  we 
would  probably  do  better  to  bring  the  bill 
back  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  ForestiT  on  the  1st  of  Fcbruan,-. 
If  no  deadline  were  stated.  I  would  be 
inclined  to  vote  against  the  motion,  even 
though  I  am  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  t!ie  committee  But  if  the  Sen- 
ator includes  in  his  motion  the  reporting 
of  the  bill  by  February  1,  I  think  the 
committee  could  do  .so.  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  support  such  a  motion 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President,  I  am 
looking:  for  a  1962  calendar  to  see  exactly 
on  wliat  day  February  1  falls 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  fnder  the  law  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Re\iew 
Commission  is  to  make  its  report  not 
later  than  JanuaiT  31  of  next  year.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  committee  should 
have  at  least  a  2-,  3-.  or  4-week  interval 
after  that  time  so  that  the  report  !night 
be  studied  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture  and   Forestry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr  President.  I  wi<^h 
further  to  modify  my  motion  by  making 
the  date  for  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  the 
Senate  February  5  of  next  year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  May  I  ask  what  day 
of  the  week  February  5  will  be'' 

Mr.  ELLENDr:R.  That  will  be  a  Mon- 
day. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair  1 .  The  Senator  has 
a  right  to  ^o  modify  his  motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  tlic  Sena- 
tor for  his  courtesy  on  this  question. 
Of  course,  he  is  acting  entirely  within 
his  rights  in  making  a  motion  to  com- 
mit the  wilderness  area  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  has  a  limited  in- 
terest in  It.  However.  I  point  out  tliat 
for  more  than  5  years  the  bill  has  been 
before  the  Committee-  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  hundreds  of  witnesses 
have  been  heard,  and  thousands  of  pages 
of  testimony  have  been  taken.  While  I 
understand  the  realities  of  the  practi- 
cal situation  as  it  exists  at  the  present 
time,  I  think  the  bill  which  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has 
reported  is  a  good  one.  I  shall  vote 
against  the  motion  to  commit,  and  I 
hoi>e  that  the  motion  to  commit  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  last  half  dozen  years,  proposed  legis- 
lation on  wilderness  areas,  similar  to  the 
bill  which  is  now  before  us,  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate.  On  every  oc- 
casion, the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  referred  such  bills  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
No  one  ever  arose  to  dispute  or  question 
such  referral. 

Today,  at  the  time  set  for  the  debate 
on  the  proposed  wilderness  legislation 
before  us.  my  good  friend  the  able  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  Ellen - 
derI,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  made  a  motion 
to  commit  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Under  the 
rules,  he  has  a  right  to  make  such  a  mo- 
tion. Under  the  rules,  I  believe  th« 
Senate  ought  to  vote  the  motion  down. 

When  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate, not  once  or  twice,  but  several  times, 
referred  proposed  wilderness  legislation 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  he  did  so  under  the  rules  of 
the  Senate.  Earlier  today  those  rules 
were  referred  to.  With  respect  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  what  do  the  rules 
state  in  respect  to  its  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  proposed  legislation  introduced 
in  the  Senate"^  The  rules  are  fairly 
clear. 

Rule  XXV.  section  l'a>.  subsection 
6.  in  respect  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  proposed  legislation  provides: 

Forestry  in  general,  and  forest  reserves 
other  than  those  created  from  the  public 
domain. 

With  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, as  has  been  previously  iterated  m 
the  debate  today,  the  rules  prescribe 
that  the  committee  shall  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  proposed  legislation  relating — 
and  I  refer  to  subsection  4  of  subdivi- 
sion (mi: 

Forest  reserves  and  national  parlu  created 
from  the  public  domain. 

Several  Senators  have  demonstrated 
not  only  that  the  Parliamentarian  and 


the  Presiding  Officer  were  within  their 
rights,  but  that  they  were  logical  in  the 
decision  that  was  made. 

Of  some  14  million  acres  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture operated  upon  in  the  bill,  only 
a  few  thou.sand  are  not  related  to  the 
public  domain  but,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, have  become  private  property. 
Thus,  only  99-i)lus  percent  of  the  forest 
lands  dealt  with  by  the  bill  are  created 
from  the  public  domain,  and  come  spe- 
cifically under  jurisdiction  of  the  Ir.- 
tcrior  Committee. 

Tl;e  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  suggested  that  if  the  proposed 
legislation  were  enacted  into  law.  there 
would  be  some  reason  for  fear  or  trepi- 
dation on  the  part  of  Senators  repre- 
senting Eastern  States  that  fore.st  areas 
within  their  Stales  not  creat.ed  from  the 
public  domain  and  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Dcpartm.ent  of  Agricultui-e. 
could  not  be  made  primitive  or  could 
not  become  a  part  of  the  wilderness  ^-ys- 
tem.    I  deny  it. 

If  the  proposed  legislation  were  en- 
acted, it  would  merely  provide,  as  has 
already  been  clearly  indicated  in  debate, 
that  the  area  of  the  public  domain 
cla.ssified  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture today  as  primitive  shall  be  deemed 
wilderness  until  the  SecretaiT  and  then 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
then  either  House  of  Congress  make.s  a 
determination  to  the  contrary. 

If  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  wishes  to 
introduce  proposed  legislation  creating 
a  wilderness  out  of  any  of  the  area 
owned  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  his  own  State,  let  him  do  so. 
That  would  be  what  would  be  required 
of  him.  if  he  so  desired.  That  would  be 
precisely  what  would  be  required  of  him 
if  the  proposed  wilderness  legislation 
were  enacted  into  law  or  whether  it  were 
not  enacted  into  law.  After  a  half- 
dozen  years,  during  which  some  of  us 
have  tried  to  fashion  a  decent  piece  of 
legislation,  avoiding  the  extremes  of 
either  side  in  this  argument,  we  have 
finally  been  able  to  do  so.  The  proposed 
lecislation  would  affect  2  percent  of  the 
lands  in  the  L^nited  States,  and  some- 
thing less  than  5  percent  of  the  areas 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Now  that  the  tim.e 
has  been  set  for  debating  and  voting  th? 
bill  up  or  down,  I  do  not  beheve  we 
ought  now  to  say.  "Let  us  send  the  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Fore'=try."  It  may  well  be  that  tlie  pro- 
posed legislation  before  us  touches  or 
impinges  slightly  upon  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

I  assert,  nevertheless,  as  a  positive 
fact,  that  the  Presiding  Officer  and  the 
Parliamentarian  were  completely  cor- 
rect in  their  prior  decisions,  because  in 
the  great  bulk  of  land  areas  operated  on 
by  the  bill  before  us  it  is  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  under 
the  precise  rules  of  the  Senate,  which 
has  and  which  ought  to  have  jurisdiction 
over  this  legislation. 

Some  years  ago  I  introduced  some  leg- 
islation in  the  Senate  dealing  with  the 
sub.iect  of  air  pollution.  A  question 
arose  as  to  wluch  comimittee  ought  to 
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have  jurisdiction.  Some  contended  that 
it  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare:  others 
contend  that  it  ought  to  be  sent  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  There  was 
tlie  question  of  legislation  which  was  in 
the  same  area  and  which  had  previously 
boon  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  That  concerned  the  con- 
t  iniination  or  pollution  of  waters.  The 
bill  referring  to  water  pollution  went  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  that  was  the  commit- 
tee that  should  handle  the  subject  of  air 
pollution.  I  went  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  he  agreed  that  no  objection 
vsould  be  made  to  such  a  referral.  The 
Committee  on  Public  Works  sat  in  judg- 
ment on  air  pollution  legislation;  it 
passed  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  it 
became  the  law  of  the  land.  Congress 
perfoimed  a  high  public  service  on  that 
occasion  when  it  relied  on  the  wisdom 
and  judgment  and  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Here  today  is  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  has  run  the  gamut  of  thousands  of 
pages  of  testimony  in  many  Congresses, 
on  whicii  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  sat  for  long  days  in 
long  sessions  of  Congre'^s  in  trying  to 
fashion  a  reasonable  bill.  Here  is  a 
piece  of  legislation  in  the  public  interest. 
It  is  also  in  the  public  interest  for  the 
Senate  to  vote  down  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  send  the  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
For«^stry.  Let  us  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
proposed  legislation  on  its  excellent 
merits,  at  the  end  of  which  I  am  sure  can 
be  honorable  and  constructive  debate. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  for 
w  hat  I  believe  are  cogent  reasons  for 
opposing  the  motion  to  commit  the 
pending  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  Ordinarily  such 
a  motion  would  be  accepted  without  de- 
bate in  the  Senate,  if  there  was  any  evi- 
dence at  all  that  the  committee  to  which 
the  referral  was  to  be  made  had  any  ju- 
risdictional interest  in  the  subject  matter 
of  the  bill.  It  is  conceded  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
has  some  jurisdictional  interest  in  the 
subject  matter  of  the  bill.  If  the  motion 
had  been  made  in  a  timely  way,  accord- 
ing to  the  normal  procedures  of  the  Sen- 
ate, then  I  believe  no  argument  would 
have  arisen.  However,  the  wilderness 
bill  is  not  an  obscure  piece  of  legislation 
Iiulled  from  a  pile  of  noncontroversial 
tills  and  suddenly  sprung  on  the  Senate 
floor  without  any  previous  publicity  or 
previous  hearings  or  previous  argument. 

As  has  been  well  pointed  out,  the 
wilderness  bill  is  exceedingly  well  known 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  is  not 
the  first  Congress  that  has  had  the  bill 
before  it.  It  was  before  two  previous 
Congresses.  It  has  been  before  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
iaiis  in  one  form  or  another  for  the  past 
n  years.  During  all  that  time  no  mem- 
I'er  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
J  orestry  suggested  that  it  was  not  an 
appropriate  bill  for  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  either  to 
iiold  hearings  on,  or  to  report  to  the  Sen- 


ate for  action.  Not  once  in  the  5  years, 
through  the  course  of  all  these  public 
hearings  and  all  this  publicity,  was  such 
a  motion  ever  made  or  such  a  suggestion 
ever  tendered  on  this  floor.  Once  again, 
extensive  hearings  were  held  on  the  bill 
this  year,  and  never  once  was  the  sug- 
gestion made  that  the  bill  was  not  fully 
within  the  competence  of  the  Interior 
Committee.  Not  once.  Mr.  President, 
was  that  done.  Not  until  now.  5  years 
later,  500  witnesses  later.  2.500  pages  of 
recorded  testimony  later,  when  the  bill 
comes  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  leg- 
islative action,  and  without  piior  notice 
of  any  kind  to  the  leadership  or  to  the 
members  of  the  Interior  Committee  is 
the  motion  made  to  refer  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  Agricultvu-e  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield':' 

Mr.  CHURCH.      T  vicld. 

Mr.  METCALF.  It  could  not  be  said 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  was  unaware  of  the  existence 
of  the  bill,  becau.se  that  committee  per- 
formed a  great  service  to  the  wilderness 
bill  and  to  the  whole  wilderness  program 
by  providing  an  amendment  to  the 
multiple-use  bill  which  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  by  providing  that 
multiple  use  was  not  inconsistent  with 
ti^e  wilderness  system.  That  amend- 
ment was  reported  to  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  bill  has  been  well  known  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry and  to  all  its  members.  There  were 
endle.ss  opportunities,  consistent  with  the 
best  practices  of  the  Senate,  to  make  a 
motion  to  bring  the  bill  properly  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
est ly. 

This  is  a  very  poor  time  and  a  very 
late  hour,  just  as  the  Senate,  after  5 
years  of  hearings  and  deliberations  Is 
about  to  work  its  will,  to  come  in,  with- 
out any  kind  of  prior  notice,  and  say, 
'We  want  the  bill  in  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  we  will  re- 
port it  back  some  time  next  year." 

Wc  all  know  what  this  means.  Re- 
porting the  bill  on  February  6  to  the 
Senate  means  tliat  the  dif!iculties  in  get- 
ting the  bill  finally  enacted  into  law  are 
going  to  be  greatly  multiplied.  It  has 
taken  5  years  to  brine  the  bill  to  the 
Senate  floor.  The  House  will  not  act  on 
it  in  committee,  even,  until  after  the 
Senate  has  passed  the  bill.  Only  after 
the  Senate  has  passed  the  bill,  can  we 
have  any  reasonable  expectation  that 
the  House  will  begin  to  act  on  it.  Any 
f'urther  delay  will  compound  the  diffi- 
culty of  ever  getting  the  wilderne.ss  bill 
enacted  into  law.  Therefore  I  say  this 
motion  comos  too  late. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  understand  that  the 
desire  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  have  the 
bill  referred  to  that  committee  is  pred- 
icated upon  academic  jurisdiction  of  the 
committee,  or  will  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica be  hurt  by  the  bill  if  it  is  enacted  into 
law? 


Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  say  that  the 
farmers  of  America  have  very  little  con- 
nection with  the  bill  other  than  their 
enjoyment  of  the  "wilderness  areas  along 
with  other  citizens  of  the  country. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  been  sitting 
here  for  a  long  time,  and  I  have  heard 
the  dissertations  on  the  question  of  ju- 
risdiction, like  that  of  my  friend  from 
Colorado,  who  like  myself  has  engaged 
in  some  practice  of  the  law.  I  was  try- 
ing to  discover  for  my  own  satisfaction 
whether  this  involves  a  question  of  aca- 
demic jurisdiction  or  whether  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  would  ruin  the  farmers 
of  America. 

i      Mr.   AIKEN.     Mr.   President,   will  the 
[Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

1      Mr  AIKEN.    The  bill.  I  am  sure,  would 
apply  to  the  10,000  farmers  of  'Vermont 
as  equally  as  it  would  apply  to  the  24  or 
I  more  farmers  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask   a   further  question? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     First  I  should  like  to 
!  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  should  hke  to  know 
I  from   my   distinguished   friend   whether 
the  garden  clubs  of  America  arc  in  favor 
jof  the  bill? 

Mr.   CHURCH.     They  are. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  weigh  the  24  farmers  of  Rhode 
Island  in  the  balance  with  the  people 
who  belong  to  _the  garden  clubs  of 
America. 

Mr.  AIKEN  If  the  24  farms  in  Rhode 
Island  failed  to  be  financial  succe-sses. 
their  operators  would  not  go  on  relief. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  to  something  which  he  has 
probably  overlooked;  that  is,  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  as  is  stated  on 
page  25  of  the  Senate  Manual,  specifi- 
ically  extends  to: 

Forestry  In  general,  and  forest  reserves 
other  than  tliose  created  from  the  public 
domain. 

[  Every  national  forest  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  some  to  the  west,  were 
created  not  from  the  public  domain,  but 
from  bought  or  acquired  land.  There  is 
no  argument,  then,  about  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  over  those  areas. 

So  far  as  the  interest  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  concerned,  I  wish 
him  to  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  enough  interested  in  wilder- 
ness areas  that  he  was  very  actively  the 
leader  m  setting  up  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park,  comprising  more  than  a 
million  acres,  more  than  the  area  of  the 
i  State  of  Rhode  Island  This  park  is.  of 
[course,  preserved  forever  as  a  wilderness 
area.  So  the  Senator  from  Florida,  in 
supporting  the  motion,  is  in  no  sen.se  for- 
getting both  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry— and  the  fact  that  the  bill  was 
reported  on  July  22,  any  time  for  recom- 
mittal,  of  course,   has   transpired  since 
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that  time  and  not  in  earhei-  periods — 
and  that  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
been  instrumental  in  a.sking  that  the 
report  time  be  moved  up.  so  there  can  be 
no  question  about  the  chance  for  both 
Hou.ses  to  act  last  year  I  understand 
now  that  the  motion  of  tiu-  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ixjuisiana  calls  for  a  re- 
port time  of  February  5.  1962 

The  Senator  from  Floi  ida  al.so  reminds 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
that  there  is  no  ban  whatever  upon  the 
consideration  of  this  measure  by  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  m  the  vacation  period, 
just  as  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  would  it.'^elf  expect 
to  have  to  consider  il 

The  question  remains,  then.  Which  is 
the  desirable  way  to  act: 

Without  considering  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  committee  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  national  forests  in  all  the  eastern 
area  of  the  Nation,  the  national  forests 
which  are  visited  by  vastly  more  people 
and  enjoyed  by  vastly  moic  people  than 
those  in  other  areas  of  the  country''  Or 
by  ramming  the  bill  thiouuh  without  the 
appropriate  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  .Agriculture  and  Forestry? 
The  motion  is  not  dictated  by  .some 
ult-erior  interest  or  malignant  desire,  but 
simply  by  the  desire  to  know  what  is  m 
the  bill  and  to  report  it  back  at  a  time 
when  action  can  be  taken  much  more 
harmoniously  than  it  could  be  taken 
today 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  Pre.sident,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield,  so  that  I 
may  make  an  observation  in  response  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr  CHURCH  I  yield  for  that  pui - 
pose 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  understand  that  a 
million  acres  of  wilderne.s.s  in  Florida 
may  be  larger  than  the  entire  State  of 
Rhode  Island:  but  we  m  Rhode  Island 
rejoice  in  quality  more  than  we  do  m 
quantity  I  am  not  being  critical  of 
anyone.  I  am  merely  wondering  if  this 
IS  an  academic  objection  of  jurisdiction, 
or  whether  the  farmers  of  America  will 
be  affected  by  a  bill  which,  as  I  under- 
stand from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho,  ha.s  been  pending  for  5 
years,  with  this  question  never  liaving 
been  rai.sed  before  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  simply  wishes  to  ask  tlie 
question,  as  diplomatically  a.^  he  can: 
Why? 

Mr  CHURCH  My  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ator's question  is  simply  that  the  approv- 
al of  the  motion  will  entail  additional 
delay  Additional  delay  will  place  the 
enactment  of  the  bill  m  jeopardy  H 
is  as  simple  as  that.  That  is  why  o 
years  have  gone  by.  and  no  question  has 
ever  been  rai.sed  until  today  For  that 
rea.son.  I  feel  constrained  to  oppo.^e  the 
motion;  for  noimally  it  would  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  act  of  courtesy  to  any  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  that  felt  it  had 
jurisdiction 

Mr.  AIKEN  Why  does  the  Senator 
say  that  the  bill  should  be  considered 
only  by  a  committee  which  took  5  years 
to  bring  It  out,  when  another  committee 
which  should  consider  a  part  of  the  bill, 
has  guaranteed  to  report  it  to  the  Senate 
by  the  1st  of  February  of  next  year? 
If  it  had  been  referred  to  the  Committee 


on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  m  the  first 
place,  the  bill  would  probably  be  law 
now 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  reported  the 
bill  in  July  It  is  a  controversial  matter, 
which  required  many  hearings.  The  bill 
is  a  revision  upon  a  revision  upon  a  re- 
vision If  the  Senate  could  pass  the  bill 
now  m  this  form,  which  I  think  is  a  very 
reasonable  and  constructive  form,  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  have  a 
fair  chance  to  act  upon  it,  and  the  bill 
might  become  law  before  the  end  of  the 
second  ses.Mon  of  this  Congress.  If  that 
is  not  done,  the  chances  of  the  bills  pas- 
sage will  be  placed  in  very  serious  doubt 
Mr.  AIKEN  I  notice  that  the  forest 
lands  in  Minnesota  are  exempt  from 
the  general  provisions  of  the  law.  Is 
there  any  particular  reason  why  motor- 
boats  are  exempt  in  the  Muinesota  na- 
tional forests,  and  are  not  exempt 
throut^hout  the  whole  country  Why 
should  one  State  be  exempt  from  the 
pro\  islons  of  the  law? 

Mr  CHURCH  The  bill  attempts  to 
confoi  m  to  the  provisions  of  all  existing 
laws  In  the  case  of  Minnesota,  there 
was  a  combination  of  particular  laws 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  primitive 
areas  in  the  northern  part  of  that  State. 
Tliose  laws  are  spelled  out  in  the  text  of 
the  bill  for  that  reason,  As  for  motor- 
boats,  wherever  the  practice  has  been 
established  to  permit  the  use  of  motor- 
boats  or  airplanes  in  wilderness  areas 
that  practice  may  be  continued  under 
the  bill. 

Mr  AIKEN  Why  not  apply  that  pro- 
vision to  the  whole  countiT  instead  of 
only  to  Minne.sota';' 

Mr  CHURCH  With  re.spect  to  mo- 
torboats  and  aircraft,  the  bill  applies 
equally  to  all  areas  where  the  practice 
ha.s  been  established. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  wondering  why  a 
sjx'cial  exemption  was  spelled  out  for 
one  State 

Mr  CHURCH  The  only  answer  I  can 
give  the  Senator  is  that  this  particular 
area  involvtKl  special  enactments  of 
Congress,  which  are  merely  referred  to 
in  the  text  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  which  now 
faces  the  Senate  is  on  the  motion  to 
refer  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  Since  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  motion  ought  not  to 
be  approved,  and  therefore  am  obliged 
to  oppose  It.  the  matter  of  jurisdiction 
as  between  the  two  committees  is 
brought  into  question. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act.  it  attempted  to  set 
fortli  m  the  law  of  the  land  a  rule  which 
applies  when  a  juri.sdictional  dispute 
arises  concerning  any  measure  pending 
before  the  Senate 

Section  137  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  clearly  provides  that  the 
criteria  for  determining  which  commit- 
tee .shall  have  jurisdiction,  whenever  a 
dispute  arises,  is  to  be  based  upon  the 
predominating  subject  matter  m  the  bill. 
Tlie  -ubjcct  matter  in  proposed  legisla- 
tion determines  the  jurisdictional  ques- 
tion whenever  a  dispute  arises  between 
two  or  more  committees  of  the  Senate. 

Usine  the  criteria  in  the  law.  I  think  it 
is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Committee  on 


Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  full  ju- 
risdiction m  this  matter,  because  the 
predominant  subject  matter  lies  in  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, not  in  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President, 
w  ill  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  that  I 
may  propound  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, without  his  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor" 

Mr  CHURCH  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
ix>se 

M!  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate 
vote  at  12:30  pm  on  the  Ellender  mo- 
tion to  com.mit  the  wilderness  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Reserving  the  right 
to  object — and  I  probably  shall  not  ob- 
ject— has  tJie  distinguished  majority 
leader  notified  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana of  his  propo.sal" 

Mr  MANSFIELD  It  meets  with  his 
approval 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  riEht  to  object — and  I  do  not  ob- 
ject— have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  or- 
dered on  the  motion  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  They 
have  not. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  request  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  can  be  made  after  the 
agreement  has  been  entered  into. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK  Mr  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  did  the  ma- 
jority leader  confer  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  as  to  the  time  proposed 
for  the  vote — 12:30':'  That  is  only  about 
30  minutes  from  now.  and  .several  Sena- 
tors wish  to  speak 

Mr  MANSFIELD  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  will  have  time  in  which  to  speak. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  theie 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana"'  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
motion  to  commit,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  the  rule 
with  re.^jpect  to  standing  committees  of 
the  Senate  makes  it  clear  beyond  anv 
question  that  the  subject  matter  of  th-^ 
bill  beloncs  in  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  Rule  XXV<  m » 4,  on 
page  34  of  the  Senate  Manual.  leads 
Forest  reserves  and  national  paik.s 
created  from  the  public  domain  "  Thus 
such  areas  are  within  the  juri.sdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  from  Idaho  yield "^ 
Mi  church.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND  The  Senator  docs  not 
contend  for  a  moment,  does  he.  that  the 
national  forests  created  from  boui-ht  cr 
acquired  lands  are  within  the  juri.sdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs;:' 

Mr  CHURCH.  I  do  not  The  point 
of  my  argument  is  that  the  subject  mat- 
ter iii  the  bill — the  predominaim.j;  subjerL 
matter  in  the  bill — rests  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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Let  me  spell  that  out:  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  maintain  that  there  is  no  claim 
at  all  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Mr,  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  for  a  brief 
question? 

Mr,  CHURCH.     I  yield. 

.Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  informed  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  juris- 
diction not  only  over  the  lands  acquired 
and  purchased  but  also  over  the  national 
forests  in  the  public  domain.  There- 
fore, nocwithstanding  the  concurrent 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  under  the  Senate 
loiles  there  is  no  question  that  the  In- 
terior Committee  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  public-domain  lands.  Is  not  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  included  bv  the 
bill? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     He  is.  j 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  was  very  much  im- 
pressed with  the  argument  presented 
by  the  able  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  report — I  refer  to  page  18 
of  the  bill — to  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee. I  think  the  committee  would 
certainly  accept  a  simple  amendment 
providing  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture also  shall  report  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
I  would  see  no  objection  to  that. 

But  I  think  the  argument  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  ab.solutely  un- 
answerable. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  under  the 
bill  it  is  clear  that  the  predominant 
subject  matter  relates  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Interior  Committee.  The 
wilderness  system  which  would  be  es- 
tablished by  the  bill  is  based  upon  three 
categories  of  public  lands:  The  first  are 
the  national  parks  and  national  monu- 
ments, and  clearly  they  fall  entirely 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interior 
Committee. 

The  second  are  game  refuges.  As  to 
these,  it  is  clear  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  has  no  jurisdiction,  and  that 
the  committee  which  does  have  juris- 
diction— the  Committee  on  Commerce — 
is  raising  no  objection. 

So  we  are  left  with  the  third  category, 
which  is  forest  lands.  It  is  clear,  under 
the  mles,  that  forest  lands  taken  from 
the  public  domain  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Interior  Committee: 
and  of  the  national  forest  lands,  160  mil- 
lion acres  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
public  domain,  compared  with  only  25 
million  acres  which  have  been  acquired 
through  purchase. 

So  who  can  argue  that  the  predomi- 
nant interest  does  not  lie  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Interior  Committee? 

That  is  why  the  Interior  Committee 
lias  been  able  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
bill  for  5  years;  and  the  question  of 
jurisdiction  has  not  been  raised  imtil 
thi.s  morning — because  under  the  estab- 
li.^hed  Senate  rules  the  bill  belongs  to 
the  Interior  Committee. 

So  on  the  merits  of  the  matter  before 
us,  I  submit  that  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  should  be  rejected. 


But  when  we  consider  the  legislative 
situation — which  can  only  mean  that 
the  motion  has  been  made  here,  this 
morning,  for  a  purpose  of  working  a 
further  delay  in  connection  with  enact- 
ment of  the  bill — and  when  we  add  to 
that  the  fact  that  the  bill  has  been  given 
more  exhaustive  hearings  than  any  other 
bill  I  can  remember  and  the  further  fact 
that  the  entire  record  of  the  hi^arings  is 
today  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
the  committee  report,  and  all  the  facts 
concerning  the  bill,  certainly  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Senate  should  not  now 
work  its  will  on  the  bill. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  the 
motion  to  refer  comes  too  late,  and  its 
effects  would  be  only  to  postpone  the 
time  when  the  bill  may  be  enacted  into 
law. 

Therefore.  I  submit  that  all  who  wish 
to  see  a  wilderness  system  established 
should  oppo.s€  the  motion  to  commit, 
and  the  Senate  should  go  foi'ward  with 
its  legislative  duty. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  motion 
to  commit  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  again  to 
me? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Will  not  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  agree  that  there  is  no  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  any  Senator  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Interior  Committee 
to  interfere  with  any  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  with  ref- 
erence to  acquired  lands?  For  example, 
the  able  Senator  from  Florida  and  the 
able  Senator  from  Vermont  liave  said 
that  if  acquired  lands  are  affected,  those 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Nation  de- 
sire that  they  be  conserved  for  the  bene- 
fit of  posterity.  But  that  has  absolutely 
noih'\\\i  to  do  with  the  lands  affected  by 
this  bill  or  with  any  change  of  existing 
law.  other  than  to  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion we  take. 

I  do  not  like  to  get  into  a  conflict  in 
regard  to  committee  jurisdiction,  be- 
cause we  need  the  help  of  able  Members 
such  as  the  Senator  from  Florida,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  if  the  bill  is  to  be 
passed. 

I  should  like  to  stress  the  point  which 
was  made  so  ably  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho;  namely,  that  out  of  almost  15 
million  acres  which  compose  public  do- 
main land,  only  15.000  or  18.000  acres 
came  from  the  national  forest  reserve, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  So  why  would  we  wish 
to  commit  the  bill  to  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  even  though  a  few  thousand 
acres  of  the  land  fall  within  its  juris- 
diction, when  the  bill  deals  with  almost 
15  million  acres'' 

I  think  no  more  need  to  be  said  on 
our  side.  The  able  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  stated  the  matter  lucidly,  cogently, 
and  pointedly;  and  I  am  sure  that  if  the 
bill  were  put  over  until  February  1  or 
March  1.  nothing  would  be  gained. 

I  can  say  that  powerful  economic 
forces  have  been  v.-orking  against  this 
bill  for  10  years.  I  remember  that  in 
the  80th  Congress  a  request  was  made 
of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  for  studies  on  a 


program  of  this  type.  However,  the  bill 
lay  dormant  for  6  or  7  years.  But,  as 
the  able  Senator  from  Idaho  has  said, 
then  the  bill  began  to  move,  and  it  has 
been  well  worked  over.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  approve  of  every  provision  of  the 
bill.  After  all,  my  State  has  cattle,  min- 
ing, oil,  and  lumber.  This  is  not  an  easy 
bill  for  Senators  from  the  West  to  ac- 
cept. There  are  many  conflicting  eco- 
nomic forces  that  are  moving  against  the 
bill,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  conser- 
vation groups  in  my  State  are  not  very 
strong.  As  a  legislator  representing  the 
people  of  my  State,  I  have  to  balance  all 
things  concerned. 

But  in  my  opinion.  tJiis  is  a  very  mod- 
e.-^t  bill.  It  is  not  an  extreme,  radical 
piece  of  proposed  legislation  on  the  con- 
servationist side:  and.  by  the  same 
token,  we  have  not  yielded  everything  to 
those  on  the  special  interest  side.  This 
IS  a  good,  central  piece  of  legislation,  I 
believe,  in  the  national  interest,  and  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that 
the  motion  to  commit  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
vei*y  much.  I  wish  to  say  to  him  that 
[  I,  too,  come  from  a  State  in  which  many 
persons  earn  their  livelihood  through 
\  the  permissive  use  of  Federal  land,  and 
I  am  aware  of  the  importance  of  lum- 
bering, grazing,  mining,  and  other  busi- 
ness interests  which  depend  on  the  use 
of  public  land.  If  this  bill,  which  our 
committee  has  so  carefully  considered, 
constituted  any  real  threat  to  these  in- 
terests, I  would  oppose  the  bill. 

But  we  have  arrived  at  this  bill  after 
long  deliberation,  after  careful  trim- 
ming, and  after  having  worked  revision 
upon  revision  upon  revision,  and  what 
is  now  before  the  Senate  is.  in  my  judg- 
ment— and,  indeed,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Interior  Committee,  a  meas- 
ure which  establishes  for  the  future 
wilderness  preserves  which  the  entiie 
country'  needs  and  can  enjoy:  and  yet 
does  so  in  a  way  that  is  not  in  conflict 
with  the  economic  interests  of  the  West- 
ern States. 

Mr.  CARROLL  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  again  to 
me? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL  I  have  another 
worry  about  the  bill — entirely  apart 
from  lumber,  entirely  apart  from  graz- 
ing and  mining,  entirely  apart  from 
conservation.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
and  I  come  from  a  semiand  area, 
where  water  is  our  lifeblood.  I  have 
to  be  very  careful  with  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  as  they  affect  future  water 
development.  I  do  not  want  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  or  any  conservationist 
groups,  interfering  with  the  future  de- 
velopment of  water  in  our  area.  As  I 
have  indicated,  water  is  our  lifeblood. 
I  do  not  want  interference  in  these 
primitive  areas  with  development  of  a 
watei-shed.  We  must  have  water  for  a 
growing,    thriving,   populated    area. 

As  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  said, 
let  us  not  turn  our  backs  on  the  prog- 
ress we  have  been  making.  If  there  are 
imperfections  in  the  bill,  we  can  correct 
them  next  year,  or  2  years  from  now,  if 
modifications    becom.e    necessary.     This 
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is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  I  hope 
we  will  not  take  a  backward  step  and 
refer  this  bill  to  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, when  the  Interior  Committee 
has  been  studying  the  subject  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington. 

Mr  JACKSON  Mr  President,  I  as- 
sociate my.self  with  the  able  Senators 
who  have  been  speaking  in  behalf  of  the 
pending  wilderness  bill.  Our  commit- 
tee has  been  engaged  for  .several  years 
in  a  rather  grueling,  if  I  may  use  that 
word,  study  of  the  problem  We  have 
had  opportunity  to  hear  wilnes.ses  f:om 
all  over  the  country.  In  addition,  as 
our  colleagues  know,  we  have  held  hear- 
ings in  the  field  I  am  sure  the  request 
that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  comes  as 
a  rather  late  move  As  the  lawyers 
would  say.  laches  should  apply  in  this 
particular  situation  We  could  at  least 
have  had  joint  hearings,  if  that  is  what 
the  committee  desired 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  has 
been  pending  before  the  Senate  all  this 
time,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  most  unusual 
that  this  kind  of  parliamentary  mo\e  is 
made  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  Senate 
from  voting  on  the  bill  this  year  It 
has  been  announced  time  and  time 
again  that  we  anticipated  a  vote  this 
yeai  on  the  bill. 

I  may  add.  in  conclusion,  that,  like  the 
di.stinfiuished  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
rurRCH  I  and  the  distmcuishod  Senator 
from  Colorado  I  Mr  Carroll  i.  I  come 
fiom  a  State  i  ich  in  all  the  resources  in- 
volved in  the  pending  bill.  I  think  our 
people  are  rea.'-onable  and  sensible  about 
the  question  We  believe  we  have  made 
the  kind  of  legislative  compromise  that 
will  help  the  multiple-use  requirements 
of  my  State  and  the  country  as  a  whole. 
After  all.  these  resources  belong  to  the 
people  of  all  50  of  the  States,  and  not 
merely  those  of  1  State.  I  certainly 
hope  the  Senate  will  vote  down  the  mo- 
tion to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestrj". 

Mr  CHURCH  I  tliank  the  Senator. 
I  want  to  note  that,  with  this  bill,  it  is 
po.ssible  to  create  a  wilderness  system 
without  adversely  affecting  anyone  The 
bill  has  been  carefully  drafted  with  that 
objective  in  mind  The  wilderness  sys- 
tem is  based  upon  areas  which  have 
already  been  withdrawn  eitlier  as  primi- 
tive areas  into  national  forests  or  as 
national  parks,  monuments,  or  game 
refuses  In  these  areas  lumbering  is 
already  prohibited.  Such  grazing  as 
presently  exists  may  continue  as  before 
It  is  not  affected  by  the  bill.  Insofar  as 
mining  is  concerned,  in  all  the  area 
covered  by  the  bill  theie  are  only  six 
mir.es  in  operation  today,  and  those 
mines  would  continue  in  business,  be- 
cause the  bill  expressly  provides  that  any 
restrictions  that  may  applj*  in  a  wilder- 
ness area  are  made  subject  to  existmg 
rifcrhts 

So  we  can  pass  the  bill  without  ad- 
versely affecting  anyone  s  rights,  if  we 
act  now  That  is  how  the  committee 
approached   its  task.     It  was  with  thiB 


objective  that  the  committee  drafted 
the  legislation  .so  carefully  and  so  cau- 
tiously. That  IS  why  we  held  such  ex- 
tensive hearings  That  is  why  it  is  now- 
time  for  us  to  face  up  to  the  need  to  vote, 
and  not  delay  action  further,  which 
would  put  the  whole  measure  into  ex- 
treme jeopardy. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distingiushed  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virmnia  i  Mr.  Randolph! 

Mr.  AIJLOTT  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senato!  yield  for  a  parliamentary  \n- 
quiry'^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr  CHURCH  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  ALLOTT  The  inquiry  is  this  I 
had  just  stepped  out  of  the  Chamber  for 
a  moment.  It  is  my  understanding  that, 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  will 
vote  at  12;  30  The  opposition  to  the 
motion  has  now  consumed  17  minutes  of 
that  time.  I  inquire  as  to  \\hat  the  sit- 
uation is  with  respect  to  the  time  for  the 
proponents  of  the  motion 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  There 
is  no  provision  in  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  about  the  division  of 
time. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  proponents  could  take  10 
minutes  I  would  like  a  little  time  to  con- 
clude. Would  that  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senator';' 

Mr  ALLOTT.  If  that  is  the  situation, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  previ- 
ous unanimou.'^-con.scnt  agreement  be 
set  aside 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
obiection'' 

Mr    PASTORE      Mr    President 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  .see  the  ma- 
jority leader  on  the  floor,  but  my  un- 
derstanding, when  he  .spoke  to  me  about 
It  was.  that  the  time  would  be  equally 
divided  The  opponents  have  utilized 
some  17  minutes  of  the  32  minutes  that 
were  left  at  the  time  the  unanimous  con- 
.senl  was  given.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  proi>er  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  hold  the  floor— I  am  sure  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  majority 
leader — during  all  the  time  until  a  vote 
came  I  will  wait  until  the  majority 
leader  comes  into  the  Chamber,  and  then 
make  my  request 

Did  I  underst.and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  objected  to  my  unanimous- 
con.sent  request? 

Mr  PASTORE  No  I  was  merely  go- 
ing to  suggest  that  the  Senator  with- 
hold his  request  until  such  time  as  the 
majority  leader  entered  the  Chamber 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  IMr. 

RANroLPH " . 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President.  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
IMr  Church  1  on  his  cogent  remarks  in 
reference  to  S  174,  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  The  Senator '."^  comments  on  the 
a,spect5  of  the  measure  having  to  do  with 
mming.  exploration  for  oil  and  gas.  and 
related  items  were  timely  and  r>ertinent 

On  Februar>-  28,  I  presented  a  state- 
ment before  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs   Committee   when    this    legislation 


was    a    matt^'r    for    hearings       I    read 
briefly  fiom  that  presentation: 

I  am  gratified  that  the  baeir  multiple  pur- 
poses f)f  the  national  forests  would  be  msiiii- 
lamed  vmder  the  provisions  ol  the  bill  ;ii:d 
That  the  areas  comprising  the  natioii.il 
Wilderness  s-ystein  are  already  wilhiii  Fed- 
eral ownership.  And.  further,  that  sufflci£nt 
controls  and  safeguards  for  indu&inn!  in- 
terests are  contained  In  the  drafting  Pr<j^- 
l>ecting  and  niinln;.  including  exploration 
for  oil  and  gas.  the  establishment  and  mam- 
tenaiice  o.  reservoirs,  water  conservatioji 
W(irks.  aiid  other  facilities  iieeded  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  within  specific  seel  ions  o!  na- 
tional forest  areas  in  the  wilderness  system 
could  be  authorized  by  the  President  upoii 
his  determination  that  such  uses  would 
better  serve  the  interests  of  the  United  StatCii 
than  would  their  denial  Provision  is  nlfi 
made  for  the  periodic  review  of  areas  in- 
cluded In  the  Wilderness  syst-em.  based  on 
sound  procedures  applicable  to  both  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  of  the  Go\- 
enimcnt 

In  urging  prompt  enactment  of  tins 
wilderness  bill — S  174—1  am  not  un- 
awaie  of  the  aiguments  that  we  should 
wait  until  after  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  has  made 
its  report 

In  the  course  of  working  out  the  10- 
year  program  that  this  wilderness  bill 
sets  up  for  the  establishment  of  a  wilder- 
n'^ss  system,  we  shall  receive  much  bene- 
fit from  the  results  of  the  outdoor  rec- 
reation resources  review  now  nearing 
completion. 

One  area  of  its  helpfulness  will  be  m 
appraising  the  importance  of  our  area.-, 
of  wilderne.ss  in  terms  of  their  size  and 
number  for  meeting  our  recreational 
needs,  and  in  terms  of  tlieir  relationship 
to  and  with  the  needs  for  other  outdoor 
recreation  areas. 

Some  persons,  however,  have  so  mis- 
understood or  mi.scon.'-trued  the  nature 
of  the  undertaking  of  this  review  as  to 
argue  that  its  being  underway  is  a  rea- 
son for  delaying  action  on  this  wilder- 
ness bill. 

Many  who  have  advanced  this  argu- 
ment have  actually  been  more  concerned 
with  opposing  or  delaying  the  wilderness 
bill  than  tliey  have  been  with  either  the 
success  of  the  outdoor  recreation  re- 
.sources  review  or  with  the  development 
of  a  bettei  wildeiness-preseivation  pro- 
gram. 

Nevertheless,  others  may  have  been 
misled  or  confu.sed  by  this  arg"ment,  and 
some  wJio  advance  the  argument  may 
actually  fear  some  di.sadvantage  to  the 
review  if  this  wilderness  bill  now  passes. 

I  clarify  this  question  and  emphasize 
that  enactment  of  this  wilderness  bill 
will  heli5 — not  hinder — the  review. 

The  distinguished  chainnan  of  the 
Committee  on  Inter.or  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs (Senator  Anderson],  who  intro- 
duced S  174.  was  also  the  author  of  the 
measure  tliat  established  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Re.sources  Review  Commis- 
sion. He  has  emphasized  that  the  out- 
door recreation  review  has  not  been  an 
occasion  for  delaying  wilderness  legis- 
lation. I  noted  that  when  Senator 
Anderson,  him.self  a  member  of  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Re.sources  Review  Com- 
mi.ssion.  was  reporting  on  congressional 
activity  to  that  Commission's  March  12 
and  13,   1961,  meeting  with  its  advisory 
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council,  he  spoke  of  the  February  hear- 
ings held  on  the  wilderness  bill  and  re- 
ported : 

Persons  appearing  in  opposition  spoke 
often  of  the  work  of  this  (Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Resources)  Commission,  urging  a  delay 
m  the  wilderness  bill  until  the  final  report 
was  available. 

Then  Senator  Anderson  said,  and  I 
quote  him: 

My  comment  has  been  that  the  enactment 
of  the  wilderness  bill  wotUd  help  our  Com- 
mission in  its  deliberations. 

The  wilderness  bill  would  make  wilder- 
ness preservation  a  national  policy.  This 
is  a  decision  of  the  Coneress  for  which 
recommendations  of  the  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation Commission  are  not  needed.  Yet 
it  will  be  helpful  to  the  Commission  in 
makins  its  recommendations  to  have  this 
policy  definitely  established. 

The  proposal  makes  wilderness  preser- 
vation a  responsibility  of  existing  land- 
administering  agencies  as  an  aspect  of 
the  administration  of  our  already  exist- 
ing national  forests,  parks,  and  refu- 
gees— rather  than  the  responsibility  of  a 
new  agency  with  a  new  category  of  land. 
Such  a  decision  is  not  a  concern  of  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Commission  but  of 
Congress,  yet  when  made  it  will  facilitate 
the  drafting  of  the  Commission's  report. 

The  measure  prescribes  the  proper 
uses  of  areas  of  wilderness  and  deter- 
mines such  .special  provisions  as  are  to  be 
made  with  regard  to  economic  and  other 
nonconforming  uses  of  these  areas. 
This  too  is  a  concern  of  the  Congress 
that  is  not  a  responsibility  of  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Commission  but  if 
settled  will  help  the  Commission  in  its 
deliberations  and  recommendations. 

We  would,  in  this  legislation,  deter- 
mine procedures  and  requirements  re- 
garding records  and  reports  and  other 
matters  that  are  of  no  concern  to  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Commission  yet  per- 
haps of  some  guidance  value  in  the  prep- 
aration of  recommendations  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

We  provide  for  a  10-year  review  pro- 
gram for  the  prescribed  potential  areas 
from  which  the  permanent  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  will  be 
constituted.  This  obviously,  too,  is  a 
provision  properly  to  be  made  by  Con- 
gress that  can  furnish  the  Commission 
a  framework  within  which  to  present  its 
recommendations. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion will  indeed  be  of  importance  to  us  in 
establishing  our  Wilderness  System,  as 
well  as  in  our  providing  for  all  other 
kinds  of  outdoor  recreation. 

The  Commission's  inventory  of  all  our 
outdoor  recreation  resources  and  its  rec- 
ommendations regarding  our  various 
needs  for  such  resources  will  be  of  great 
significance  during  the  decade  following 
the  enactment  of  the  bill.  It  v.ill  be 
daring  this  10-ycar  period  that  the  land- 
management  agencies,  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Interior,  and  the 
President  will  be  determining  the  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  as  to  the  exact 
areas  to  be  preserved  in  the  wilderness 
system,  and  the  Ccngre.-s  will  be  scruti- 


nizing these  recommendations  and  tak- 
ing action  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

This  is  the  kind  of  help  for  which  the 
outdoor  recreation  resources  review 
was  established.  We  shall  profit  from 
it  greatly,  the  more  so  as  our  wilderness 
policy  and  program  are  established  and 
set  going. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
th:s  point  in  my  remarks  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post  of  this 
city  which  appeared  in  this  morning's 
newspaper  over  the  signature  of  Michael 
Nadel,  of  Arlington,  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  hasten  to  point  out  how  fallacious  is 
Mortimer  R  Doyle  in  his  criticism  in  behalf 
of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation of  Julius  Du.scha's  accurate  report 
in  the  Washington  Post  that  the  lumber 
industry  opposition  to  the  wilderness  bill 
IS  b.iscd  purely  on  dollar-and-cents  eco- 
nomic grounds.'  " 

Mr.  Doyle's  justification  of  the  lumber 
interest's  opposition — -"because  there  are  no 
jobs  in  the  wilderness  " — is  based  by  him  on 
liis  deduction  that  "the  wilderness  bill,  as 
presently  drafted,  would  deprive  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  workers  of  the  assur- 
ance of  contintied  employment." 

It  may  possibly  be  that  NLM.\  hopes  to 
exploit  soon  the  areas  now  being  preserved 
(in  which  case  the  enactment  of  the 
wilderness  bill  is  all  the  more  urgent),  but 
imless  it  does  so  hope,  its  concern  for  the 
workers  cannot  be  Immediate.  There  is  not 
a  single  acre  involved  in  the  wilderness  bill 
that  is  now  available  for  timber  cutting. 

The  report  of  the  Senate's  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  the  wilderness 
bill  says  (  on  page  17 1  : 

"There  is  no  timber  harvest  today  from 
the  lands  being  considered  for  Inclusion  in 
the  wilderness  system  under  S.  174.  Parks 
and  wildlife  lands  are  restricted  from  exten- 
sive timber  exploitation  by  the  basic  legis- 
lation creating  them.  The  national  forest 
lands  affected  by  S.  174  are  not  now  subject 
to   exploitation   for   timber." 

This  report  also  points  out  that  the  avail- 
able timber  outside  preserved  areas  is  not 
being  anywhere  nearly  fully  utilized.  Says 
the  report  of  the  committee: 

"The  States  with  national  forest  wilder- 
ness areas  have  65.9  million  acres  of  com- 
mercial national  forest  lands,  outside  wil- 
derness, with  an  allowable  annual  cut.  on  a 
sustained  basis,  of  8  475  million  board  feet. 
In  1960  only  7.8.35  million  board  feet  were 
cut." 

"The  commercial  timberlands  in  tlie  wil- 
derness-type areas,"  the  report  empiiasized, 
"are  not  a  significant  portion  of  our  timber 
resource  for  future  years." 

The  heart  of  the  wilderness  bill  is  that 
Congress  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 
view recommendations  with  regard  to  de 
facto  wilderness  areas  that  are  already  in 
Federal  ownership,  and  that  are  already  in- 
clvided  in  portions  of  our  national  forests, 
national  parks,  and  national  wildlife  refuges. 

At  present  administrators  can  make  sig- 
nificant chances  on  our  natioiial  lands  with- 
out such  review  by  Congress.  It  is  wise  that 
Congress,  which  represents  the  people, 
should  have  a  say  in  what  becomes  of  the 
people's  lands. 

Not  one  of  the  1.5  million  workers  in  the 
forest  products  industry,  as  I  have  already 
noted,  will   be  hurt  by  this  bill. 

Michael  N.\del. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  af- 
firmatively on  this  bill.    We  should,  in 


my  opinion,  discharge  our  obligation  In 
this  important  matter.  The  measure  is 
in  the  national  interest. 

Ml-.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  in  or- 
der that  the  proponents  may  have  time 
On  the  motion  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent,  since  the  Senator 
who  made  the  motion  is  now  in  attend- 
ance at  an  Appropriations  Committee 
hearing,  that  there  be  a  quorum  call  and 
that  the  time  necessary  for  the  call  of 
the  roll  not  be  taken  from  the  time  of  the 
proponents. 

I  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
(ind  it  is  so  ordered. 

\  Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
fclerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
nsk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
^or  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
not  present  to  carry  on  in  behalf  of  the 
piotion  to  commit,  which  he  made.  I 
fehall  use  only  a  few  minutes  at  this  time. 

Reference  frequently  has  been  made  to 
the  possibility  that  the  Secretai-y  of  Agri- 
culture might  have  some  interest  in  this 
{proposed  legislation.  I  have  a  reprint  of 
ja  colloquy  at  hearings  before  the  Senate 
iCommtitee  on  Interior  and  In.sular  Af- 
fairs on  a  water  resources  bill  held  July 
26  of  this  year.  I  wish  to  quote  a  ques- 
ition,  and  an  answer  by  Secretary  Free- 
jman. 

After  reference  had  been  made  to  the 
Avilderness  preservation  system  and  other 
aspects  of  our  water  resources  develop- 
ment, I  made  this  comment: 

Of  course,  wilderness  areas  safeguard  and 
preserve  watersheds,  but  at  the  same  time 
you  can  certainly  envisage  the  possibility 
that  recreational  uses  of  these  locked  up 
areas  may  provide  very  serious  problems  .\nd 
difficulties  for  these  water  resource  boards 
and  commissions  because  when  we  consider 
watershed  management,  soil  moisture  conser- 
vntlon,  building  reservoirs  for  storage  of 
water,  then  certainly  there  could  be  a  very 
decisive  conflict. 

Secretary  Freeman  replied : 

There  could  be.     You  are  absolutely  right, 

jsir. 

Ml',  President,  I  believe  an  unrea.son- 
able  position  has  been  taken  by  some  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  who  contend 
that  we  must  move  forward  at  this  pre- 
cise time  to  approve  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. There  is  not  a  Member  of  this  body 
who  does  not  know  the  House  does  not 
plan  to  act  on  this  bill  this  session. 
What  is  the  hurry  on  our  side? 

Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier 
in  the  debate,  there  is  not  a  member  of 
our  committee  who  does  not  realize  that 
the  action  today  in  the  Senate,  in  consid- 
ering the  wilderness  bill,  is  a  virtual  re- 
pudiation of  action  taken  a  few  years  ago 
|by  this  body  when  it  voted  to  establish 
the   National   Outdoor   Recreation   Re- 
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sources  Review  Commi-ssion,  •which  will 
make  a  report  not  later  than  January  31, 
196'2.  to  this  body. 

I  have  an  excerpt  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  26.  1957,  when  the 
bill  to  establish  the  National  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion was  announced  for  consideration  on 
the  call  of  the  calendar.  The  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  !  Mr  AndefsonI.  who 
is  presently  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
made  this  comment : 

I  recognize  that  It  is  entirely  proper  to 
object  to  a  bill  of  this  nature  on  the  call  of 
the  calendar,  but  I  wish  to  make  a  brief 
statement. 

Nearly  all  the  wildlife  and  conservation 
organizations  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
have  been  working  steadily  on  this  matter 
for  some  years.  The  chairman  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  Mr  Murray,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  Mr  Carroll;  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  Mr  Neuberger:  and  I.  from  the 
Democr.itlc  side,  have  jointed  In  sponsoring 
the  bin.  along  with  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
Mr.  'VSatklns;  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
Mr.  Barrett,  tlie  Senator  from  California, 
Mr.  Kucl:iel  .  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  Mr. 
Allott,  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  Mr. 
Goldwater,  from  the  Republican  side.  There 
Is  nothing  political  about  this  measure. 

I  read  further  from  the  comments  of 
the  Seriator  from  New  Mexico  :  Mr  An- 
derson), on  the  Senate  floor  June  26. 
1957: 

As  the  number  of  people  who  visit  our  na- 
tional parks  Increasea.  there  is  involved  a 
very  definite  problem  of  properly  accom- 
modating them,  fur  exiunple.  Yellowstone 
Park,  which  belongs  to  all  the  people  of  the 
country,  and  not  merely  to  rich  people 
Priorities  are  needed  In  order  to  get  Inside 
the  park  The  number  of  people  visiting  the 
western  lands  and  parks  of  America  Is  in- 
creasing tremendously.  It  wtniid  be  the 
sheerest  kind  of  folly  to  fail  to  pass  the  bill 
which  provides  only  for  a  survey  to  determine 
what  is  needed  in  order  to  accommodate  per- 
sons who  will  visit  our  parks  In  increasing 
numbers. 

That  is  the  comment  made  June  26, 
1957,  when  the  Senate  con.sidered  the 
bill  to  establish  the  National  Outdoor 
Recreation  Re.sources  Review  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  pointed  out  many 
times  m  the  pa.st  few  weeks  that  more 
than  $2  million  has  been  appropriated 
in  the  past  3  years  to  enable  the  Com- 
mi.vsion  and  its  stafi  to  conduct  exten- 
sive surveys  and  studies,  with  the  help 
of  properly  qualified  universities  and 
Other  bodies  throughout  this  country. 

The  Commission  is  composed  of  15 
members;  7  laymen.  4  Senators,  and  4 
Representatives.  One  of  the  Senators 
is  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs,  who  has 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  monthly 
meetings  and  in  the  neeotiations  and 
discussions  of  the  Commi.ssion  I  know- 
when  the  final  report  is  draft^^d  and  sub- 
mitted \o  the  Congress  in  January,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
will  play  a  very  vital  part  in  drafting 
the  report  which  will  be  submitted. 

Mr.  President,  in  making  these  com- 
ments today  I  have  been  coiisistent,  be- 
cause I  objected  to  reporting  the  bill  at 
this  particular  time,  since  there  will  be 
no  action  concluded   in   this  session  of 
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Congress,  becau.se  the  House  has  indi- 
cated it  would  be  impossible  for  that 
body  to  consider  the  bill.  Certainly,  final 
action  cannot  be  taken  until  someiunc 
during  1962. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat,  as  vigorously 
as  I  can.  that  when  an  effort  is  made  to 
take  action  on  the  wilderness  preserva- 
tion bill  prior  to  the  receipt  of  the  report 
which  will  be  presented  to  the  Congress 
m  January,  there  is  involved  a  virtual 
repudiation  of  "ction  which  was  taken 
June  26,  1957.  when  this  body  referred 
to  the  importance  of  creating  the  Na- 
tional Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Re- 
view Commission. 

I  reiterate  that  I  have  no  desire  to 
try  to  delay  unnecessarily  consideration 
of"  the  bill,  but  I  point  out  the  impracti- 
cal aspects  of  trying  to  complete  action 
today,  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  ad- 
journment of  this  session,  when  we  know 
the  bill  will  he  over  on  the  House  side 
until  next  year.  I  support  the  Ellender 
motion  to  commit  the  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  .Aenculture  and  Forestrj'. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  M.'VNSFIEIT)  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con-^ent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection"'  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  IS  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr  ELLENDER  What  is  the  pend- 
ing question'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  before  the  Senate  is  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  refer 
the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  'aith  the  provision 
that  It  be  reported  back  to  the  Senate 
on  or  before  February-  5,  1962. 

Mr    ELLENDER.     I  thank  the  Chair. 
The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.      Does 
the  opposition  yield  back  the  2  minutes 
remainmg? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr,  President,  I  un- 
der.'-tood  that  all  time  had  been  yielded 
back. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
are  there  2  muiutes  reniaininp? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
was  a  quorum  call,  duiing  which  the 
t:me  was  not  taken  from  the  lime  avail- 
able to  either  side.  The  time  may  be 
used  or  yielded  back. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  the 
opposition  yields  back  its  remaining 
lime. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the  ques- 
tion IS  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Lt'Uisiana.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  'Virginia  iMr.  Byrd1, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  i  Mr.  E.».sT- 
lAND  .  the  Senat^or  from  Arkansas  ;Mr. 
FrtERiGHTl,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 


;Mr.  HaftI.  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lauschej,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon.'-in 
iMr.  PROXMiREi,  the  Senator  from 
Lousiana  Mr  Long],  the  Senator  from 
■Virumia  iMr.  Robertson  1,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  IMr.  Magwdson],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  'Mr.  Smathers!, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  :  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy!, the  Senator  fiom  Massachu- 
setts Mr  .S.MiTH  .  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  :Mr.  McNamar\i,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  !  Mr.  Williams  I.  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  IMr.  Mus.cieJ 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  :Mr  Anderson  I  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Chavez] 
are  ab5>ent  becau.se  of  illne.«y>. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  iMi-.  Chavez:  is  paired  with  the 
."-Senator  from  Mi.ssi-ssippi  1  Mr.  Eastland  i  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
■  yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
r-zan  Mr.  Hart  <  is  paired  with  the  .'=;ena- 
tor  from  Nebraska  !  Mr.  Hruska  J .  If 
present  and  volmt-'.  the  Senator  from 
Miclnt,'an  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea. " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
■  Mr.  MuSKiE  ;  IS  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiaiia  'Mr.  Long  : .  If  present 
and  votmL'.  tlie  Senator  from  Maine 
would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea." 

I  fui'ther  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  IMr. 
McNamaraI,  ihe  S' nator  from  Minne- 
M:'  Goldwater  and  the  Senator  from 
Washmtiton  Mr  Magnusoni.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  'Mr.  Lausche^  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Smith  1, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Prox- 
mire\  and  the  Senator  from  "Virginia 
I  Mr.  BvRD :  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  iMr. 
Bridges]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
iMr.  Carlson]  are  ab.sent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr. 
Catehaft'  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania iMr.  Scott:  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr, 
Case  I  is  absent  because  of  death  in  the 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
Hruska]  is  absent  on  official  business. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Cotton  i,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
IMr.  Goldwater  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
MaissachusetUs  iMr.  Saltonetall]  are 
detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ari/tona  IMr.  Goldwater]  would  vole 
"yea  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana IMr.  Capehahtj  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr. 
Case;.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  would  vote  yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  would  vote 
nay  " 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
bra.ska  IMr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  MichiL-an  Mr.  Hart'  If 
present   and  voting,  the   Senator   from 
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Nebraska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DODD  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
fiom  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson].  If 
he  were  present,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would 
vote  "yea."  I  therefore  withdraw  my 
vote. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32. 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

[No.  184] 


YEAS^-32 

Aiken 

Dworshak 

Prouty 

AUott 

Ellender 

Russell 

Beall 

Fong 

Schoeppel 

Bennett 

Hlckey 

Smith,  Maine 

Boggs 

Holland 

Stennls 

Butler 

Johnston 

Tiilmadge 

Cannon 

Jordan 

Thurmond 

Case,  S.  Dak 

»^      Kerr 

Tower 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Curtis 

Morton 

Younjj:.  Ohio 

Dlrksen 

Mundt 

NAYS— 41 

- 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

MiUcr 

Bible 

Klckenlooper 

Monro  ney 

Burdick 

Hill 

Morse 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Mos.s 

Byrd.  V^^.  Va 

Jackson 

Neuberser 

Carroll 

Javlts 

Past  ore 

Church 

Keating 

Pell 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Randolph 

Douglas 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Engle 

Long,  Mo. 

Symington 

Ervin 

Long.  Hawaii 

Wiley 

Gore 

Mansfield 

Williams,  Del 

Gruening 

McGee 

Yarborough 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING 

27 

Anderson 

Eastland 

McNamara 

Bridges 

Fulbright 

Muskie 

Byrd,  Va. 

Goldwater 

Proxmire 

Capehart 

Hart 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Saltonstall 

Case,  N.J. 

Lausche 

Scott 

Chavez 

Long,  La. 

Smathers 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Smith,  Mass. 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Williams,  N.J. 

So    Mr. 

Ellender's    motion    was    re 

jected. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which   the   motion   was   rejected. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7576)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  accordance  with 
section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

I  For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  Wednesday,  Sept.  13,  1961, 
pp.  19209-19213.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 


a^^reed  upon  by 
for  a  400,000- 
to  be  used  ex- 
power    require - 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  rt-- 
port  is  signed  by  six  of  the  cipht  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  group. 

As  the  Senate  will  recall,  the  princi- 
pal item  in  issue  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  on  this  bill  was  project 
62-a-6,  electric  generating  facilities  for 
the  new  production  reactor,  Hanford, 
Wash.,  S95  million.  This  project  was  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  7576.  as  reported  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  but 
was  deleted  by  the  House  in  their  action 
on  the  bill.  The  Senate,  acting  on  the 
House  bill,  amended  it  to  include  the 
Hanford  project  and.  in  addition  in- 
cluded a  project  62-e-4.  providing  $5 
million  for  nuclear  research  in  connec- 
tion with  the  development  of  new  uses 
for  coal 

The  substitute  project 
the  conferees  provides 
kilowatt  electrical  plant 
clusively  to  supply  the 
ments  of  the  AEC's  Hanford  plutoniuini 
production  site.  Although  this  project 
does  not  have  all  of  the  economic 
advantages  of  the  originally  proposed 
800.000-kilowatt  plan  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  it  does  have  the  potential  for 
lowering  the  Government's  cost  in  con- 
nection with  the  operation  of  the  Han- 
ford site. 

The  economic  justification  for  the  400,- 
000-kilowatt  plant  is  based  upon  data 
supplied  to  the  Joint  Committee  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  These 
data  indicate  that  this  proposed  $58 
million  plant  can  be  paid  off  by  .saviog.s 
on  the  cost  of  electrical  power  at  Han- 
ford over  a  period  of  about  9  years  of 
operation.  It  should  be  noted  that  these 
payout  estimates  include  a  4-percent 
annual  interest  charge  on  the  plant  in- 
vestment. As  such,  this  project  is  a 
sound  economic  investment  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  all  of  the 
electrical  power  produced  at  the  facility 
will  be  used  for  national  defense  puj- 
poses  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
the  AEC  Hanford  installation  which  pro- 
duces material  for  the  manufacture  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Since  the  electrical 
power  is  limited  to  use  at  the  Hanford 
installation,  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  AEC  will  be  entering  the  com- 
mercial power  business  may  be  discarded 
as  a  consideration. 

Finally,  even  though  the  plant  as 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  will  have 
one-half  the  rated  capacity  of  the  orig- 
inally proposed  project,  it  will  still  be  the 
world's  largest  atomic  powerplant  from 
a  single  reactor, 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  posi- 
tion agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  is  a 
sensible  compromise  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Government,  and  accordingly  I 
urge  Senate  approval  of  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  did  not  sign 
the  conference  report  because  of  the  one 
item  contained  in  it  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  single  generator  to  utilize  the 
steam  from  the  plutonium  reactor  at 
Hanford.  I  do  not  expect  to  oppose  the 
general  adoption  of  the  report,  but  I 
wish  to  make  my  objection  a  matter 
of  record. 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  construction  of  two  generators 


at  a  total  cost,  I  believe,  of  $95  million, 
to  utilize  the  steam  from  the  reactor 
and  for  the  production  of  800,000  kilo- 
watts of  electricity,  most  of  which  would 
be  sold.  I  felt  that  that  violated  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  and  would  put  the  Atomic  EneiKV 
Commission  into  the  direct  coinineicial 
sale  of  electricity. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  about  2  years  ago  Congre.ss  author- 
ized, the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
approved,  and  Congress  appropriated 
$25  million  to  convert  the  heat  from  this 
reactor  into  steam  That  money  has 
already  been  spent  The  $95  million 
which  was  originally  authorized  in  the 
bill  was  an  additional  amount  to  pro- 
duce this  electricity.  I  felt  it  was  un- 
economic, and  I  think  the  figures  show 
that  it  was  an  uneconomic,  high-cost 
electricity.  I  opposed  it  in  the  authori- 
zation bill. 

This  provision  in  the  conference  re- 
port provides  for  the  installation  of  one 
generator  or  one  unit  to  produce  about 
400.000  kilowatts  of  electricity,  prac- 
tically all  of  which  will  be  used  at  the 
plant  itself.  I  still  feel  this  is  expensive 
electricity  and  that  the  proposal  is  un- 
warranted. I  feel  that  if  the  full,  actual 
costs  of  the  electricity  were  assessed  to 
the  kilowatts,  if  the  full  costs  were  in- 
cluded, one  could  determine  that  it 
would  be  po.ssible  to  build  a  stoamplant 
to  produce  electricity  cheaper  than  this 
expenditure  will  produce  it. 

Therefore,  becau.se  I  could  not  approve 
of  this  item,  I  did  not  sign  the  confer- 
ence report.  However,  a  majority  in 
each  House  approved  the  report  on  the 
authorization  bill 

The  provision  for  the  electricity  to  be 
produced  by  this  geneiator  also  includes 
a  substantial  amount  of  money,  is  never- 
theless a  minor  part  of  the  total  ap- 
propriations authorized  by  the  bill  and 
which  are  essential.  I  do  not  object  to 
any  other  provisions  of  the  conference 
report 

Simply  for  the  record.  I  suggest  that 
this  steam  will  be  available,  but,  so  far 
as  I  know,  no  private  or  public  body  is 
willing  to  buy  the  steam  or  to  build  the 
generator  to  generate  the  electricity.  I 
think  that  is  definite  proof  that  the  elec- 
tricity to  be  generated  at  the  Hanford 
plant  is  uneconomic  If  it  were  eco- 
nomic, then  I  think  there  would  be  a 
scramble  on  the  part  of  private  and 
public  bodies  to  take  over  the  steam  and 
to  build  generators  themselves.  Siunif- 
icantly,  they  will  not  do  it;  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  there  is  no  attempt  on  the 
part  of  anyone  to  take  the  steam  and 
build  a  generator  as  a  part  of  a  private 
operation. 

Again  I  say  that  this  operation  will 
put  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  into 
the  business  of  manufacturing  electric- 
ity commercially.  Although  Congress 
can  change  the  act  at  any  time,  basi- 
cally the  Atomic  Energy  Act  places 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  the 
business  of  experimentation  and  de- 
velopment. There  is  nothing  in  the 
Plutonium  plant  which  adds  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  manufacturing 
electricity  in  any  material  degree.  We 
know  what  kind  of  plant  it  is.  Plants 
like  It  have  been  built  before.    This  op- 
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eration  will  not  add  to  the  peneral  ad- 
\anced  knowledge  of  the  production  of 
plutonium.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
generator  or  in  the  transmission  of  the 
steam  which  will  add  anything  to  the 
advanced  knowledge  of  the  production 
of  electricity.  It  is  all  standard  pro- 
cedure. 

To  extend  the  operations  of  the  plant 
to  the  manufaclurin:::  of  electricity  will 
violate  the  ba.sic  provisions  of  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Act  as  it  now  exists.  As  I  .^ay. 
Congress  can  change  the  provi.sions  of 
the  act  any  lime  it  wishes  to  do  so.  and 
apparently  intends  to  do  .so  But  it  is 
my  contention  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  has  no  more  business  oper- 
ating a  commercial  electric  poweiplant 
than  the  Civil  Aeronautics  C'ommi.ssion 
has  operating  an  ajrline.  or  the  Securi- 
ties and  F.xchan;:e  Commi.'^sion  has  op- 
erating a  bucketshop  or  any  other  kind 
of  securities  disposal  enterprise.  But 
apparently  that  is  what  the  Atomic 
Enerey  Commission  will  be  expected  to 
do.  Evidently  we  are  moving  into  thai 
area. 

While  most  of  the  electricity — about 
350.000  kilowatt.'; — can  be  u.scd  at  the 
Hanford  plaiit,  there  will  still  be,  under 
present  circumstances,  about  50.000  kilo- 
watts which  will  be  sold  or  otherwise 
dispo.-^d  of.  My  personal  opinion  is 
that  it  will  not  be  .sold  at  a  price  which 
will  reflect  the  cost  of  the  production 
of  the  electricity.  So  the  Government 
will  be  subsidizing  that  production;  the 
Government  will  be  placed  squarely  into 
the  production  of  power  on  a  subsidized 
basis,  through  a  Commission  winch  never 
was  established  to  enter  into  commercial 
enterpri.se  operations. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that,  in  my 
opinion,  if  this  electricity  could  be  eco- 
nomically or  competitively  produced 
private  and  public  bodies  in  that  area 
would  be  bidding  for  the  steam  and 
building  their  own  generators  to  make 
and  sell  the  electricity  However,  that 
is  not  the  case.  No:  the  Government 
will  subsidize  the  production  of  that 
electricity. 

As  is  true  of  some  of  the  other  opera- 
tions of  the  Government,  all  the  costs 
will  not  appear  in  the  final  rate  struc- 
ture on  which  the  chan:es  for  the  elec- 
tricity will  bo  made  I  think  it  will  be 
subsidized  electncity,  and  the  difference 
in  cost  will  come  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  as  a  subsidy  I  think  some  of 
the  costs  will  be  concealed,  just  like  the 
sheriff's  hat. 

There  is  an  old  story  about  a  sheriff 
who  submitted  an  expen.se  account  and 
included  the  cost  of  a  hat  in  which  some 
bullet  holes  had  been  shot.  The  board 
of  supervisors  refu.sed  to  pay  for  the 
hat.  .'^aying  it  would  not  pay  for  a  hat 
or  other  articles  of  personal  clothing. 
even  though  they  were  destroyed  in  line 
of  duty.  They  therefore  denied  the 
claim  for  the  hat. 

The  next  month  the  sheriff  submitted 
another  bill  but  did  not  include  the  cost 
of  the  hat  at  all.  However,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bill  was  a  little  note  which 
said,  "The  hat  is  in  here,  but  you  can't 
find  it." 

That  is  the  way  with  the  price  struc- 
ture   for    the   electricity    which    will    be 


developed  at  the  Hanford  plant.  The 
Goverrmaent  will  establish  a  cost  struc- 
ture, but  the  whole  cost  will  not  be 
.shown  in  it.  The  $25  million  which  has 
already  been  included  for  convertibility 
will  not,  in  my  judgment,  be  included 
in  the  cost  structure.  Neither  will  many 
other  additions  and  deductions  be  in- 
cluded. The  electricity  will  be  subsi- 
dized at  Government  expen.se.  This  will 
be  a  new  pio^ram.  an  innovation  in  put- 
ting the  Government  directly  into  the 
production  and  sale  of  electricity 
through  the  Atomic  Ener;jy  Commi.'-sion. 
I  will  not  try  to  prevent  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report,  because,  in  the 
main,  with  this  exception,  the  items 
contained  in  the  report  are  e.ssentially 
for  the  continued  development  and 
operation  of  atomic  energy.  I  only 
make  an  exception  with  respect  to  this 
one  itpm.  and  have  given  my  reason  for 
not  signing  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  low  a  yield? 

Mr    HICKENLOOPER      I  yield 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER     Does  the 
Senator  from  Rliode  Island  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah'' 

Mr.  P.^STORE.     I  yield,  of  course. 
Mr   HICKENLOOPER.     I  am  sorry;  I 
thought  I  had  beeii  yielded  tlie  floor. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  believe  that  next  year  or  an- 
other year  we  will  have  before  us  a 
proposal  to  utilize  the  remainder  of  the 
sieam  and  build  other  peneratoi-s.  so  tliat 
eventually  we  will  end  with  the  original 
proposal  to  u.se  all  the  steam? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  anticipate 
that  next  year  the  Commission  will  come 
before  us  with  a  proposal  to  build  the 
other  unit.  There  is  a  reason  for  that. 
The  only  unit  which  they  arc  projxjsing 
to  build  can  probably  be  used  from  65 
to  70  or  75  percent  of  iLs  time  capacity. 
If  there  were  two  units,  becaiase  of  the 
particular  .situation  with  respect  to  dump 
power  out  there,  they  probably  could  not 
use  two  units  on  an  overall  basis  of 
more  than  35  percent  of  their  capacity. 
That  would  send  the  cost  away  up.  But 
they  will  use  the  figures  now — those  who 
are  advocating  the  complete  utilization 
of  the  steam — based  upon  the  high  per- 
centage of  utilization  for  one  generator, 
in  order  to  try  to  sell  the  second  one 
next  year  or  the  year  after. 

No:  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  ques- 
tion that  the  public  power  people  will 
come  before  Congress,  hanng  had  this 
much  success  with  respect  to  one  gen- 
erator, and  will  want  a  second  generator 
next  year. 

Mr.  BENNETT  So  instead  of  really 
facing  the  whole  problem  now,  this  is 
simply  a  foot-in-the-door  method,  and 
the  Commission  will  be  back  next  year. 
That  is  what  worries  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  I  feel  so. 
and  that  is  why  I  am  oppo.?ed  to  this 
plan.  I  believe  it  is  uneconomic  and 
unsound.  That  is  why  I  wish  to  make 
my  own  position  clear. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  care  to  delay 
the  action  of  the  Senate  on  the  con- 
ference report :  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Inland  for  yielding  to  me 
at  this  time. 


Mr.  bennt:tt. 

the  Senator  from 
minute  to  me? 


Mr.   President,   will 
Rhode  Island  yield  1 


Mr. 
Mr. 


PASTORE 
BENNETT. 


I  yield. 
I  should 


like 


to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  entire  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
I.  too.  signed  the  minority  views  when 
this  proposal  came  from  the  committee, 
and  I  take  the  same  position  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  does.  I  feel  that 
this  provision  constitutes  a  foot  in  the 
door.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  justi- 
fies a  vote  against  the  entire  conference 
report,  but  I  am  sorry  this  provision  is 
included  in  it 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr,  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  several  observa- 
tions. 

First,  let  me  say  that  the  very  light 
which  illuminates  tliis  Chamber  at  this 
moment  is  being  generated  through  the 
operation  of  a  Government-owned 
plant.  We  do  not  propose  that  any- 
thing new  be  done  at  Hanford.  But  a 
tremendous  amount  of  steam  is  being 
wasted  there  at  the  present  tune.  It 
will  be  developed  and  generated  there. 
regardle.ss  of  whether  it  is  used  in  the 
way  now  proposed.  We  onlj-  propose  to 
harness  the  steam  and  make  good  use 
of  it.  The  electncity  thus  generated 
will  not  be  sold  commercially,  but  will 
be  u.sed  exclusively  at  the  Hanford  plant. 
If  that  is  not  economical  use,  I  should 
like  to  know  what  economical  use  is. 

Second,  I  should  like  to  state  that  an 
important  letter  in  connection  with  this 
matter  is  dated  August  18,  1961.  and  was 
addressed  by  A  R  Luedecke.  General 
Manaeer  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Commis- 
sion, to  James  T  Ramey,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  Congress  of  the  United 
States:  and  the  letter  proves  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  proposed  use  of  this  plant. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
lett.er  printed  at  this  pomt  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordci-ed  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Appfndix  a 

1'!=    .^Tf'Mir  EvmcY  Commission. 

Wa-hivato^.  DC  .  August  18    1961. 
Mt    James  T   Ramft. 

Exrrutive     Director,    Joint     Committee    on 
Atomic  Energy.  Congress  of  the   United 
States. 
Dear  Mr.  Ramey     In  accordance  with  your 
request   of    A\!gu.=t    16.    we    have    calculated 
the  dTiratlon  of  the  d'.'.al -purpose  period  at 
the  Hanford   NPR   necessary  to  pay  off  the 
investment    in    a   powerplant    consisting    of 
one    turbine-generator    unit.     The    unit    as- 
svimed    was    sized   at   the    400-electrlc-mega- 
wait  level  now   under  study  for  a  two-unit 
project.    The   budget  estimate   is  $58  mil- 
lion. 

As  requested,  the  calculations  have  been 
performed  on  Three  different   bases: 
1    FPC's    primary    evnlvi.ition. 

2.  FPCs  secondary  evaluation. 

3.  FPCs  secondary  evaluation  including 
credit  for  ad\anced  power  sales. 

The  resvilts  are  as  follows; 

1  On  the  b.asis  of  the  primary  evaluation, 
a  12-year  dual-purpose  period  1 14-year  pro- 
duction campaign)  would  pay  ofl  the  plant. 

2  On  the  basis  of  the  secondary  evalua- 
tion, a  10-year  dual-purpose  period  (12-year 
production  campaigii)  would  pay  off  the 
plant. 
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3.  On  the  basis  of  the  secundaiy  evalua- 
tion Including  credit  lor  advanced  power 
sales,  a  9-year  dual-purpose  period  (11-year 
production  campaign)  would  pay  off  the 
plant. 

You  will  recall  that  current  studies  have 
assumed     an     8-year     dual-purpose     period. 
10-year  production  campaign 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.    R.    LUEDECKE, 

General  Manager. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
yond that,  I  have  nothing  further  to  say. 
This  compromise  had  to  be  effected.  I 
am  sorry  we  did  not  succeed  in  providing 
for  generation  in  this  way  of  the  entire 
800,000  kilowatts.  The  compromise 
means  we  shall  have  to  waste  one-half 
of  the  potential,  but  that  was  the  deci- 
sion at  which  the  conference  comm.ittee 
arrived.  But  I  maintain  that  the  deci- 
sion was  a  wise  one  in  view  of  the  opposi- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
think  the  proposed  use  is  economic,  and 
is  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  is  the  best 
that  can  be  achieved  in  view  of  the  atti- 
tude of  all  concerned. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I,  too, 
rise  in  support  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  AEC  authorization  bill,  H.R.  7576. 

It  seems  to  me  the  question  before  the 
Congress  is  a  vei-y  simple  one.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  construct- 
ing a  large  reactor  at  its  Hanford  instal- 
lation, to  produce  Plutonium,  which  is 
one  of  the  essential  ingredients  in  atomic 
weapons,  particularly  small  tactical 
weapons.  Fi'om  the  present  status  of 
international  affairs  it  would  appear  that 
the  Government  will  require  the  produc- 
tion of  this  Plutonium  for  an  extended 
period — at  least  15  years.  In  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Plutonium  reactor,  large 
quantities  of  steam  will  be  produced  in 
connection  with  the  secondary  cooling 
of  the  reactor. 

The  issue  before  the  Congress  is  sim- 
ply this:  Should  we  utilize  a  part  of  the 
11  million  pounds  of  steam  per  hour 
which  will  be  produced  by  this  reactor, 
or  should  it  be  wasted  into  condensers 
and  duntiped  into  the  Columbia  River? 

I  am  supporting  the  conference  pro- 
posal to  cut  tile  plant  down  to  one  gen- 
erator which  will  produce  approximately 
400.000  kilowatts,  to  be  used  exclusively 
for  the  AEC  Hanford  installation.  I  do 
this  in  the  spirit  of  compromise  and  as  a 
means  of  avoiding  the  question  of  wiieth- 
er  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  would 
be  in  the  commercial  power  business. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  electric 
power  produced  under  this  compromise 
amendment  will  be  devoted  to  the  Han- 
ford national  defense  installation  which 
is  producing  one  of  our  essential  weapons 
materials — plutonium. 

Considerable  savings  will  be  achieved 
in  the  AEC  power  costs  at  the  site  by 
utilizing  the  byproduct  steam  of  this  plu- 
tonium reactor.  Every  dollar  invested  in 
these  facilities  will  be  paid  back  with 
interest  in  terms  of  power  savings.  This 
has  been  attested  to  by  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  based  on  rp.norts  by  the 


Federal  Power  Commission,  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  and  their  architect-engi- 
neers. The  Joint  Committee  has  re- 
quested that  there  be  undertaken  an  op- 
timization study  on  the  single  generator 
which  should  indicate  that  even  greater 
savings  can  be  achieved  if  the  u.-^e  of  a 
single  generator  is  optimized. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  one  generator  at  Hanford 
would  release  an  equivalent  amount  of 
power  supplied  by  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  and  further  increa.se  the 
alleged  surplus  in  the  Northwest.  It  is 
true  that  this  would  release  power  that 
Bonneville  would  otherwise  ."supply  to  the 
Hanford  installation.  The  joint  com- 
mittee has  testimony,  however,  that 
Bonneville  would  supply  this  power  to 
private  utilities  and  private  industiies 
in  the  Northwest  who  are  in  urgent  need 
of  additional  power  supplies. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  400,000- 
kilowatt  generator  would  not  make  Han- 
ford self-sufficient,  because  of  standby 
power  required  from  Bonneville  A.s  in- 
dicated in  the  report  by  the  managers  of 
the  House,  this  would  be  true  in  any 
event,  whether  AEC  produced  its  o*n 
power  or  obtained  power  from  Bonne- 
ville. Tiie  present  power  supply  from 
Bonneville  to  the  Hanford  installatloti 
obviously  has  to  have  backup  power,  and 
so  would  any  other  alternative  arrange- 
ment, including  AEC-produced  power. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  this  is  an  economic 
project.  It  will  serve  the  national  de- 
fense, and  it  is  a  sincere  compromise- 
effort  to  work  out  a  solution  between  the 
desires  of  the  Senate  and  the  Hou.se 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  vield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  comph- 
ment  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
who  is  in  charge  of  this  measure  I 
believe  that  in  view  of  the  circumstances, 
which  he  has  brought  out,  the  conference 
report  is  as  good  a  measure  as  it  was 
possible  to  achieve.  It  would  have  been 
shortsighted  indeed  for  the  US  Gov- 
ernment to  have  continued  to  purchase 
nearly  400,000  kilowatts  of  electricity, 
while  at  the  same  time  permitting  its 
own  potential  power  to  go  to  waste  at 
the  very  spot  where  the  power  being  pur- 
chased is  being  used.  I  would  even  have 
voted  for  development  of  the  entire 
amount  of  power,  all  of  which  is  now 
goinu'  to  waste  there — approximately 
800.000  kilowatts.  But  I  understand  it 
was  not  possible  to  obtain  an  agreement 
in  regard  to  the  entire  amount. 

Certainly  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  done  a  remarkably  fine  job 
in  bringing  to  us  the  conference  report 
we  are  about  to  adopt. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  thank  the  Sena! 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Islajfid 
yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, so  far  as  the  production  of  steajm 
at  reactors  is  concerned,  let  me  point  oUt 
that  every  reactor  in  the  United  Staties 
produces  heat  At  Hanford  enough  heat 
has  been  produced  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  Columbia  River  by  2°.   htit 
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turbines  or  generators  to  pioduce  elec- 
tricity from  that  steam  have  not  been 
installed  all  these  years.  In  the  opinion 
of  some,  that  has  been  wasted.  How- 
ever, that  has  not  been  done,  because  the 
production  of  electricity  in  that  way 
would  be  uneconomic.  As  I  .said  the 
other  day.  a  great  deal  of  water  runs 
down  the  Potomac  River:  and.  according 
to  that  theory,  all  that  water  is  being 
wasted,  and  we  .should  have  constructed 
many  dams,  to  produce  electricity,  re- 
gardless of  the  cost,  becau.se  all  the 
water  is  being  wasted.  But  the  question 
IS  one  of  efficiency  and  the  cost  per  kilo- 
watt and  whether  the  electricity  which 
could  be  produced  and  acquired  in  other 
ways  would  be  cheaper  for  the  Govern- 
ment than  electricity  produced  in  that 
way.  I  merely  wish  to  make  that  point 
clear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to 


MEDICAL    CARE— THE    FORGOTTEN 
ISSUE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  close  of  the  .se.ssion  some  time 
this  month,  I  have  in  mind  winding  uj) 
the  issue  of  medical  care  insurance  for 
the  aged,  on  which  I  wish  to  speak 
briefly,  but  to  the  point. 

Mr.  President,  medical  care  insurance 
for  the  aged  is  obviously  the  forgotten 
issue;  and  if  we  have  forgotten  to  call 
it  the  forgotten  issue,  we  are  reminded 
of  it  by  the  President's  sudden  interest 
in  the  subject,  as  evidenced  by  the  ex- 
change of  letters  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  McNamara  1,  the  chaiiman 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Aging, 
of  which  I  am  also  a  member.  The  ex- 
change only  emphasizes  the  default  of 
the  administration  in  regard  to  medical 
care  insurance  for  the  aged  at  this  .ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  we  may  just  as  well 
call  a  spade  a  spade  The  i-ssue  has  been 
deferred  until  1962.  out  of  choice,  be- 
cause apparently  it  is  deemed  more  ad- 
visable to  have  it  debated  and  brought 
to  a  decision  in  the  1962  congre.s.sional 
campaign  year  than  in  1961. 

All  this  does  is  to  spend  another  year 
with  this  issue — another  year  during 
which  the  aged,  about  whom  all  of  us 
are  deeply  concerned,  will  not  have  the 
protection  they  might  very  well  be  given 
by  this  legislation,  which  I  hope  \eiy 
much  will  be  enacted  They  could  have 
had  it  in  1961,  in  my  opinion,  and  they 
would  have  been  very  much  more  likely 
to  have  it  in  1961  than  in  1962.  allhou^'h 
of  cour.se  I  hope  we  .shall  still  do  in  1962 
what  we  should  have  done  this  year. 

But  I  would  be  less  than  honest  and 
devoted  to  my  duty,  and  fair  to  the  other 
Senators  who  joined  me  in  the  effort  to 
get  something  done  in  this  field  this 
year,  if  I  did  not  make  this  statement. 

Together  with  10  of  my  colleagues — 
and  I  wish  to  give  their  names:  Sena- 
tors Cooper,  of  Kentucky:  Scott,  of 
Pennsylvania:  Aiken,  of  Vermont:  Fong. 
of  Hawaii:  Cotton,  of  New  Hampshire: 
my  own  colleague,  Mr.  Keating,  of  New 
York:  KucHEL.  of  California;  Prouty.  of 
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Vermont;  and  Saltonstall,  of  Massa- 
chusetts— I  am  the  sponsor  of  a  bill  to 
provide  health  care  insurance  for  the 
aged,  a  bill  for  which  I  ha\e  fought  for 
a  long  time,  and  which  was  introduced 
on  Februai-y  1.3,  1961. 

Sub.sequently,  I  tried,  by  amendment 
of  one  of  the  pending  bill.'^.  to  bring  about 
some  action,  but  knowing  we  did  not 
have  the  votes  and  that,  unless  the  ma- 
jority side  wished  to  bring  it  up.  it  would 
not  be  adoptf-d.  I  consulted  with  the  very 
distinguislied  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson),  who  has  had  the 
leadership  in  this  matter,  and  he  gave 
us  various  a.s.surances  on  the  floor  that 
something  would  be  done,  tliat  hearings 
would  be  held,  and  a  real  effort  would 
be  made  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue 
and  deteimination  this  year. 

Of  cour.se.  nothine  has  been  done.  My 
amendment  did  not  have  a  chance,  as 
we  all  knew,  and  I  would  not  prejudice 
it  by  foicing  it  to  a  vote  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

So  here  we  are.  near  the  end  of  the 
session,  with  the  statement  of  President 
Kennedy  in  a  letter  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  I  Mr  MoNamara!  in  which  the 
President  said.  "I  intend  to  recommend 
that  thi.s  legislation  be  given  the  highest 
priority  at  the  next  .session  of  Congress." 

The  President  of  the  United  States  will 
have  to  do  more  than  give  it  the  highest 
priority,  because  he  had  given  it  the 
highest  priority  in  1961,  and  it  became 
the  forgotten  issue  of  1961. 

Medical  care  insurance  for  the  aped 
represents  an  even  more  Inept  example 
of  administration  leadership  than  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  At  least,  on  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  an  efTort — however 
weak — was  made  to  rescue  the  legisla- 
tion. On  medica!  care  for  the  aged,  not 
even  a  word  was  uttered  by  the  President 
from  the  day  he  placed  it  on  his  "must" 
list  of  legislation  at  this  session  as  one 
of  the  16  measures  he  said  had  to  be 
passed 

I  am  not  too  convinced  that  even  in 
1962  there  is  going  to  be  action  on  this 
measure.  I  am  not  given  to  making  aim- 
le.ss  speeches  on  the  floor,  or  speeches  of 
partisan  protest,  for  all  the  pood  that 
they  do.  However.  I  think  it  is  essential 
that  the  record  should  be  kept  straight, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  those  who  took 
such  a  strong  position  in  the  1960  cam- 
paign that  medical  care  for  the  aged 
would  get  attention,  that  it  was  very 
high  on  the  list,  and  would  have  the 
strong  support  of  the  administration — 
they  are  the  ones  who  are  laying  it 
aside.  And.  what  is  more  important  than 
the  affairs  of  the  aeed  is  that  the  i.ssue 
may  also  become  the  forgotten  issue  of 
the  1962  campaign.  It  is  being  tossed 
into  that  controversy,  with  strong  op- 
position from  doctors  of  medicine,  m  a 
congressional  campaign  year,  when  it 
may    suffer    expressly    on    that    account. 

Therefore,  the  point  of  my  speech  to- 
day is  that  the  President  should  lend 
his  encouragement  to  an  agreement  on 
a  bill  between  the  Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocats.  He  cannot  pass  such  a  bill  with- 
out some  strong  support  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  as  he  knows,  and  as  he  knew 
when  he  stood  in  this  Chamber  as  a  Sen- 
ator and  asked  for  .support  and.  as  he 
knows,  he  has  not  been  able  to  pass  any 


real  welfare  measure  in  this  session  with- 
out Republican  support.  Nothing  will 
endanger  this  program  more  in  1962 
than  the  failure  to  call  now  for  an  effort 
to  have  an  agreement  between  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  Senators  for  this 
type  of  legislation,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
body,  on  a  compromise  bill  before  we  get 
together  in  1962.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  miy  speech. 

I  urge  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  ask  the  Special  Committee  on 
the  Aging  to  use  the  congressional  re- 
cess of  1961  to  reach  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  Democratic  and  Republican 
plans  on  medical  care — the  Democratic 
plan  being  the  Anderson-Kiiig  bill,  and 
the  Republican  plan  being  the  bill  which 
I  introduced  and  referred  to  a  moment 
ago.  At  least  there  we  will  have  some 
chance  of  avoiding  the  enmeshing  of 
the  legislation  in  1962  politics. 

If  the  President  is  realistic,  he  knows 
that  he  will  need  Republican  support  to 
adopt  a  medical  care  for  the  aged  plan, 
just  as  he  needed  Republican  support 
for  every  major  legislative  succe.ss  he 
has  had  at  this  session 

So.  havint:  sponsored,  with  other  Re- 
publicans, the  alternative  to  the  admin- 
istration plan.  I  am  convinced  that  a 
satisfactory  compromi.se  is  available  to 
the  administration  which  will  make 
medical  care  for  the  aged  a  reality  for  12 
million  to  14  million  citizens  65  and  over 
m  1962,  and  not  a  political  will-o  -the- 
wi.sp.  as  It  has  been  in  1961. 

What  are  the  lines  the  settlement  can 
follow'^  I  believe  there  are  four  pro- 
posals in  which  there  is  a  real  possibility 
of  petting  together. 

One  is  to  cover  all  the  aging,  not 
merely  those  on  social  security,  which  is 
a  very  important  element  of  the  plan 
which  the  other  Republican  Members  of 
tiie  Senate  and  I  propose 

The  second  is  to  provide  for  preventive 
care.  There  is  no  doctor's  care  provided 
in  the  Anderson-Kinp  plan  or  in  the  ad- 
ministration plan,  but  It  IS  a  critically 
essential  plan  for  us  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  different  facilities  which  the 
States  have  for  the  care  of  the  aged,  in- 
stead of  centralizing  and  making  uni- 
form a  Federal  plan  which  tries  to  con- 
form, but  utilizing  all  the  available 
medical  facilities  in  every  State,  and  al- 
lowing the  States  to  better  and  improve 
their  plans. 

Finally,  beneficiaries  of  voluntary 
health  plaiis  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  their  health  plans  or 
health  insurance,  or  participation  m  a 
trade  union  plan  or  a  pension  and  wel- 
fare plan,  as  an  alternative  t«  accepting 
the  benefits  under  the  Federal  bill 

Tho.se  are  the  four  areas  m  which,  I 
am  convinced,  it  is  possible  to  work  out 
a  compromise. 

As  to  the  general  situation.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, it  is  getting  worse,  not  better.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  admiiiistra- 
tion  must  bear  the  full  responsibility  for 
failing  to  push  the  legislation  at  this 
session  of  Congress. 

What  has  happened  .so  far  with  the 
Kerr-Mills  bill,  which  we  passed  m  the 
absence  of  an  ability  to  agree  on  either 
my  procram.  which  was.  incidentally, 
backed  by  Vice  President  Nixon  and 
which  received   the  overwhelming   sup- 


port of  Republicans  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  plan  which  was  then  Senator  Ken- 
nedys  proeram''  We  pa.ssea  the  Kerr- 
Mills  bill,  but  it  ha.>  proved  to  be  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  pui-pose  for  which  it 
was  adopted  by  Congress. 

Little  change  in  the  provision  of 
medical  care  for  the  aped  has  occurred, 
but  the  major  net  effect  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  its  first  6  months  of  ©iteration 
was  to  shift  a  sizable  share  of  the  costs 
from  the  States  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Only  a  little  over  10.000  new 
people  have  gotten  the  benefit  of  any 
medical  care  plan  by  virtue  of  the  -.o- 
called  Kerr-MiUs  bill.  Indeed,  only  12 
States  and  2  possessions:  iiamely.  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  are  thus  far  actively 
participating  in  the  program,  and  in 
these  virtually  all  the  cases  handled 
have  been  transferred  from  the  old  ape 
assistance  progiam,  because  the  Federal 
participation  under  the  Kerr-MiUs  bill 

15  much  larger  than  it  was  under  the 
old  age  assistance  program.  Only 
10.229  persons,  to  be  exact,  have  received 
medical  assistance  for  the  first  time 
under  the  Kerr-MiUs  bill  in  the  period 
between  October  1960  and  April  1961, 
the  la.st  date  for  which  we  have  figures. 

Since  the  Kerr-Mills  program  has  an 
income  ceiling  ranizmp  from  $1,000  a 
year  per  person  m  Kentucky  to  $1,800 
in  New  York,  and  $2,600  a  year  per 
couple,  many  people  who  would  be 
eligible  will  not  make  u.se  of  its  benefits 
because  they  will  not  submit  to  the 
"means"  test. 

Taking  my  own  State,  we  estimated 
800.000  eligible  under  the  Kerr-Mills 
bill.  There  is  a  potential  reach  of  that 
number    of    people    over    65       Actually. 

16  337  have  received  benefits  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  a  great  majority  of  tho.se  are 
person.s  who  were  being  cared  for  under 
the  old  aae  assistance  propram  and  now 
are  being  cared  for  under  the  Kerr-MiUs 
bill. 

Mr  President,  the  forecast  is  not  very 
auspicious,  either.  Twelve  States  and 
2  po.sse.ssions.  as  I  said,  are  actively  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  What  have 
we  to  look  forward  to?  Four  States  have 
pa.vsed  appropriate"  legislation  which  is 
under  consideration  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
EiL'ht  States  have  passed  bills  and  are 
now  in  the  planning  stage  for  their  pro- 
grams Four  States  are  in  the  process 
of  passing  legislation:  perhaps  the  legis- 
lation has  been  pa.s.sed  by  one  house  or 
another,  or  is  in  .some  other  legislative 
stage. 

As  we  look  forward  well  into  1962  we 
observe  that  about  half  of  the  States 
will  be  participating:  28  out  of  a  total 
of  50. 

Mr  President,  the  need,  which  was  .so 
much  talked  about  on  the  floor  in  ih^ 
debate  and  m  the  campaign  of  1960. 
has  not  decreased.  It  has  materially 
increased  The  number  of  citizens  over 
65  has  matf-nally  increased  Indeed,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  number  will  dou- 
ble in  the  next  40  years,  by  the  end  of 
this  century. 

Costs  for  doctors,  drugs,  and  hospital- 
ization have  materially  increased.  In- 
comes of  the  aged  have  remained  inade- 
quate to  meet  these  costs. 
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I  cite  one  figui-e.  Two-thirds  of  our 
senior  citizens  live  in  family  units  which 
have  incomes  of  under  $4,000  per  an- 
num. That  is  just  about  the  breaking 
point  at  which  an  individual  might  con- 
c:ivably  be  viable  in  terms  of  medical 
care  if  not  stricken  with  some  catas- 
trophe. 

Unless  we  have  any  illusions  about  the 
income  figures,  53  percent  of  those  who 
are  over  65  live  in  family  units  with 
family  incomes  of  under  $3,000  a  year. 
This  is  markedly  inadequate  and  very 
close  to  the  standard  under  which  as- 
sistance is  extended  under  the  program 
of  the  Kerr-Mills  bill. 

What  do  we  find?  We  find  that  the 
Kerr-MiUs  bill  has  not  done  the  job 
which  needs  to  be  done.  That  is  the 
first  point. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  problem 
has,  if  anything,  grown  rather  than  de- 
creased. 

The  third  point  is  that  the  adminis- 
tration, out  of  choice,  I  think  as  a 
strictly  political  decision,  has  deferred 
the  whole  problem  for  another  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  pretty  tragic 
situation.  I  have  strongly  urged  in  this 
speech,  therefore,  that  the  administra- 
tion, at  the  very  least,  try  to  redeem  its 
fault  of  omission  by  encouraging,  sup- 
porting, backing,  and  requesting  that 
there  be  agreed  upon  a  bill,  as  between 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  or  those  of  us  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  any  position  to 
agree  as  to  this  type  of  proposed  legis- 
lation, so  that  at  least  when  the  Con- 
gress comes  back  into  session  in  January 
we  can  be  ready  to  "'go  to  town"  with  a 
bill  which  has  been  agreed  upon,  which 
would  not  require  hearings  and  a  recon- 
ciliation of  varying  points  of  view  as 
between  various  people  who  are  in  favor 
of  this  type  of  legislation. 

In  respect  to  that  particular  subject,  I 
wish  to  make  a  few  observations,  be- 
cause the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  other  body 
have  shown  why  it  is  necessary  to  do  far 
niore  than  we  have  yet  done,  or,  appar- 
ently, than  the  administration  has  in 
contem»plation  doing. 

There  developed  in  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  a  very 
strong  ditference  on  the  question  of  cost. 
There  were  cost  estimates  of  the  program 
under  a  social  security  scheme  offered  by 
the  administration,  related  to  the  so- 
called  Anderson-King  bill,  and  they 
ranged  from  SI 52  million  in  1962  to 
$2,640  million  annually  at  the  end  of  the 
century.  The  effort  to  finance  the  pro- 
gram was  to  be  based  upon  I'a  percent 
of  payroll,  three-quarters  of  1  percent 
each  from  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee, with  an  increase  of  the  social 
security  tax  base  from  $4,800  to  S5,200 
per  annum. 

These  fri^ures  were  very  sharply  chal- 
lenged by  the  insurance  companies, 
which  estimated  the  cost  as  early  as  1963 
at  $2,179  million  per  annum,  a  level  not 
expected  to  be  reached,  according  to  the 
Government  witnesses,  until  sometime 
between  1975  and  1990.  The  estimated 
cost  in  1964  is  $2,483  million,  almost  the 
i,ame  cost  as  was  calculated  by  the  Fed- 


eral Government  witnesses  for  the  year 
2000.  II 

These  are  very  marked  and  vei^y 
alarming  differences.  Indeed,  the  ques- 
tion of  cost  is  a  very  critical  one  in  this 
regard. 

We  already  observe  the  difficulty  which 
is  created  on  the  question  of  cost  by  an 
estimate  made  by  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging.  Whereas  we  thoupht  the 
Kerr-Mills  medical  assistance  program 
would  cost  an  aggregate  of  $600  million 
in  its  first  full  year  of  national  opera- 
tion, in  all  the  States,  the  estimate  of 
cost  now  has  been  raised  to  $800  million, 
roughly  half  of  which  will  be  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Indeed,  expenditures  under  the  Keijr- 
Mills  program  are  getting  within  "shoot- 
ing range"  of  the  expenditures  which  my 
Republican  colleagues  and  I  predicted 
would  be  adequate  for  a  general  revenue 
plan  for  medical  care  for  the  ased.  We 
had  estimated  overall  co.sts  in  the  area 
of  SI  billion  to  $1.2  billion,  with  Federal 
participation  of  about  S600  million,  to  re- 
lieve us  of  all  the  arguments  and  diffi- 
culties inherent  in  the  social  secuz'ity 
approach.  ij 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  some  questions  for  information. 

Can  the  Senator  advise  us  how  many 
States  have  qualified  to  participate  in 
the  program  authorized  by  the  Kerr- 
Mills  bill  which  was  enacted  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  JA\^TS.  Only  12  States,  plus 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Even  when  one  projects  everything: 
ahead  optimi-stically  to  1962.  including 
the  legislation  in  progress,  the  plans 
bein?  made,  and  so  on,  one  can  reach  a 
grand  total  of  only  28. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
my  own  State  has  put  it-elf  in  a  po.'^itlon 
to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  Kerr-Mills  program. 
but  I  am  disappointed  and  somewhat 
dLscouraced  by  the  infrcquency  with 
which  States  indicate  interest.  When 
Congress  i.s  about  to  pass  a  bill  some 
States  .^ay,  "This  is  our  business.  There 
should  not  be  a  Federal  program." 

Congress  passes  a  bill,  and  leaves  it  to 
the  States  to  qualify  and  to  coopei-^te 
under  the  program  s'i't  up  by  the  bill.  I 
well  recall  the  amendment  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  passed  last  year.  Only  tU'o 
or  three  States  qualified.  An  unemploy- 
nicnt  compensat!<^n  act  was  passed  by 
the  Conr^ress.  and  only  three  or  fqur 
Slates  put  their  houses  in  order. 

Thereafter  it  becomes  necessary,  i  in 
order  to  extend  the  benefits  at  all,  to  en- 
act Federal  legi.slation.  I  fear  that;  is 
what  is  about  to  happen  in  regard  to  tjhe 
Kcrr-Milis  program,  which  the  Congress 
authorized  last  year.  While  it  was  not  a 
complete  program  by  any  means,  it  did 
take  a  stop  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of 
adequate  medical  care  for  the  older 
people.  jj 

I  am  disappointed  to  learn  that  ci|ily 
12  States  have  put  their  houses  in  ordler, 
so  as  t-o  take  advantage  of  the  law. 

This  may  lead  to  the  argument  tliat 
the   Federal   Government   will   have   to 


provide  the  benefits,  that  one  cannot  rely 
on  the  States  to  do  so.  Sooner  or  later 
the  Federal  Government  will  do  it.  Then 
it  will  be  said,  "You  are  federalizin-; 
things  which  ought  to  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  States." 

When  the  States  will  not  provide  what 
is  needed,  I  do  not  know  what  else  can 
be  done.  I  can  visualize  ttie  same  thin;: 
occurring  in  regard  to  medical  care  for 
the  aged.  The  States  apparently  are  not 
going  to  put  themselves  m  a  position  to 
care  for  their  own  aged  people,  even 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Eventually,  although  I  had 
hoped  it  would  not  be  necessary.  I  can 
see  us  enacting  Federal  let^islation  to 
supervise  the  program  and  to  provide  the 
medical  care  and  hospital  care  for  the 
older  people  of  the  country  which  is 
needed,  regardless  of  the  State  of  resi- 
dence of  the  people. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  only  has  the  State 
participation  been  relatively  disappoint- 
ing— and  I  shall  furnish  for  the  Record 
the  complete  chart  of  the  situation  m 
all  of  the  States — but  also  I  point  out 
that  only  some  10,229  have  actually  par- 
ticipated under  the  Kerr-Mills  program. 
That  is  all.  notwithstanding  the  a.sser- 
tions  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  which 
the  Senator  may  remember,  that  10  mil- 
lion of  the  aged  were  chcible  to  be  con- 
sidered under  the  Kerr-Mi!ls  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Under  the  program  which 
my  own  State  has  established,  there  will 
be  in  the  State  6,000  or  7,000  elderly  peo- 
ple who  will  qualify  under  the  Kerr-Mills 
program.  If  that  ratio  were  applied  to 
all  the  States,  several  million  people  m 
those  States  mieht  be  made  eligible.  If 
the  other  States  take  no  action,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  enacting  Federal  legisla- 
tion which  will  cover  all  of  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  my  own  State  of  New 
York  there  is  a  potential  of  175.000  New 
York  citizens  over  65  who  miL'ht  become 
eligible  under  the  Kerr-Mills  bill,  but  we 

need  a  Federal  program  that  would 
reach  an  estimated  1,325.000  persons 
over  65  who  would  fall  in  the  ereneral 
cat^'gory  of  needing  some  help  with  their 
medical  problems.  This  point  is  empha- 
sized by  the  fact  that  there  are  about 
16 '2  million  people  over  65  in  the  coun- 
try— incidentally,  every  day  3.000  more 
people  join  the  ranks  of  those  over  65 — 
and  about  three-quarters  of  those  have 
chronic  ailments.  As  we  all  know,  peo- 
ple over  65  on  the  average  spend  twice 
as  many  days  in  the  hospital  as  the  rest 
of  the  population.  Their  hospital  bills 
are  twice  those  of  persons  under  65.  and 
their  average  income  is  only  lialf  as 
much. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  add  to  what 
I  have  already  said? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  1612  million  people  over  65 
years  of  age.  They  are  very  fortunate 
that  they  have  someone  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate like  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  to  put  their  case  before  the  public 
and  before  the  Congress.  Otherwise  they 
would  be  in  a  very  deplorable  situation 
indeed.  I  think  it  is  also  deplorable  in 
some  States  the  people  who  complain 
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about  the  situation   make  no   move,  or 
little  move,  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  may  not  have 
been  in  the  Chamber  when  I  started 
The  purpose  of  my  speech  is  to  point 
out  that  notwithstanding  the  weeping 
and  wailing  which  went  on  in  1960.  at 
the  time  of  the  great  national  cam- 
paign, about  the  fact  that  we  had  to 
do  something  for  the  aped — at  that  time 
medical  care  insurance  for  the  aged  was 
one  of  the  big  measures  on  the  Presi- 
dent's "must"  list  for  1961 — the  session 
of  1961  has  come  and  eone  without  any- 
thing being  done  about  the  problem  In 
fact,  between  the  timr  it  was  put  on  the 
President's  "must"  h'^t  and  last  week, 
when  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  McNamaraI  saying 
he  wanted  it  to  have  the  "highest 
priority"  at  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress, not  a  word  was  said  about  it.  It 
was  the  big  forgotten  issue  of  1961.  I 
point  out  that  people  like  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr,  Aiken  I.  and 
other  Senators  have  been  trying  to  stim- 
ulate some  interest  m  the  problem.  It  is 
pretty  tough  when  those  who  made 
medical  care  for  the  aged  their  bic  cam- 
paign issue  studiously  neglected  it  and 
did  nothing  about  it.  They  felt  they 
had  to  talk  us  out  of  an  effort  to  pre- 
serit  an  amer.dment  on  this  subject  to 
another  bill  when  we  did  not  have  the 
votes  to  bring  the  is.sue  directly  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  AIKEN.  It  is  unfortunate  when 
the  President  sees  fit  to  put  this  im- 
portant issue  off  until  just  before  another 
election.  No  one  knows  in  how  many 
elections  medical  care  insurance  for  the 
aged  would  prove  to  be  a  pood  is.sue.  but 
.sooner  or  later  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try will  realize  that  some  of  us  tried  to 
do  something  to  correct  the  situation 
by  providing  for  the  needs  of  these  16 '2 
million  older  people  more  than  a  year 
ago.    I  join  with  the  Senator  from  New 

York  in  saying  that  we  must  continue 
this  work.  I  should  like  to  get  it  out  of 
politics.  I  do  not  like  to  see  this  subject 
brought  up  as  a  party  issue  every  2  or 
4  years.  There  would  be  much  greater 
satisfaction  in  seeing  this  objective 
reached  than  in  having  an  issue  left 
over  to  be  used  for  political  purposes 
eveiT  2  years 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  am  extremely  proud 
of  the  fact  that  I  have  been  able  to  ex- 
ercise a  role  on  this  question,  and  that 
the  Senator  from  Vei-mont,  for  whom  I 
have  the  greatest  respect,  has  seen  fit  to 
join  in  it. 

I  feel  we  are  very  close  to  agreements 
with  tho.se  who  represent  the  views 
espoused  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico fMr.  Anderson  1.  In  colloquy  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  in  February  1961  and 
in  colloquy  a  few  weeks  aero  again  in  the 
Chamber,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  I  both  indicated  that  we  were  close 
together,  and  the  only  restraint  upon 
coming  to  the  kind  of  aereement  which 
could  result  very  quickly  in  leci.slation 
that  would  be  far  less  controversial  than 
the  wilderness  bill,  we  are  taking  up  to- 
day, is  the  fact  that  the  administration 
has  been  unwilling  to  give  tlie  bill  the 
green  light  for  1961. 


I  have  been  with  the  President  in  con- 
nection with  many  things  he  has  tried 
to  do.  I  have  suffered  a  good  deal  of 
cntici.sm.  even  from  my  own  side  of  the 
aisle,  when  I  have  been  on  his  side,  be- 
cau.se  I  thought  to  do  so  was  right  in  the 
interest  of  the  country,  the  free  world, 
or  my  own  State  But  I  would  be  less 
than  honest,  when  criticism  is  justly 
and  richly  des;rved.  if  I  failed  to  make 
such  criticism  with  the  same  vigor  and 
conviction  with  which  I  have  evidenced 
my  agreement  on  other  occasions. 

I  think  it  is  sad  and  unfortunate — 
and  the  country  should  mark  it  well — 
that  a  whole  year  has  gone  by  and. 
notwithstanding  all  the  protestations  of 
concern,  absolutely  nothing  has  been 
done  on  this  subject  except  to  have  a 
hearing  over  in  the  other  body. 

If  the  President  cannot  succeed  in  the 
effort,  that  is  a  failure  of  leadership 
which  the  countr>'  must  mark.  If  the 
President  can  do  it,  that  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  it  should  have  been  done  in 
the  year  1961. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
have  printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 
number  of  charts  to  show  the  rate  of 
progre.<;s.  which  is  extremely  small, 
under  the  MAA  program — the  Kerr-Mills 
program — and  also  an  analysis  of  the 
costs  of  the  Anderson-King  social  secu- 
rity bill,  and  an  article  from  the  Journal 
of  Commerce,  which  sums  up  the  prin- 
ciple points  of  our  own  alternative  bill 
on  this  side. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Table  I  —States  participating  in  Kerr- 
Mills 

States  with  program  in  effect  Idaho 
tJulyi,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  New  York,  Oklahoma.  Puerto  Rico. 
S.  Carolina  iJuly).  Tennessee  (July).  Utah 
(July).  Virgin  islands.  Washington.  West 
Virginia 

States  with  plans  submitted  to  HEW  (not 
in   effect  I  :    Arkansas    (approved!',   Oregon 

(  approved  1  .  In  regional  office  :  Louisiana  ( ef- 
fective Oct  1.  1961),  North  Dakota  (effective 
July   1.   1961  )  . 

Legislation  enacted  but  no  plans  sub- 
mitted: California  (efTectlve  Jan.  1,  1962), 
Connecticut  (effective  April  15.  1962),  Ha- 
waii (effective  July  1.  1961).  Illinois  (effec- 
tive July  1.  1961).  Maine  (effective  July  1. 
1961).  New  Hampshire  (effeclive  October  10. 
1961 ) ,  Pennsylvania.-  Vermont  ( 1962 ) . 

Legislation  In  process  to  give  basis  for 
program  or  to  provide  appropriation:  Passed 
one  house:  Alabama.  Wisconsin;  bill  intro- 
duced: Delaware.'  New  Jersey.' 

Considering  possible  legislation:  District 
of  Columbia. 

Need  legislation:  No  action  anticipated: 
.Maska.'  Arizona."  Colorado,  Florida,  Guam.' 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Minnesota.  Missouri.  Mon- 
tana. Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Carolina. 
Ohio.  Rhode  Island.  South  Dakota.  Texas.'  • 
Wyoming,  Mississippi  (session  in  1962),  Vir- 
ginia  (session  in   1962). 

Slates  that  have  authority  for  MAA.  but 
not    implemented:     Georgia,'    enacted    1961 


but  no  funds  available;  Iowa,  enacted  19G1 
but  no  appropriation:  New  Mexico,  enacted 
but  plan  withdrawn,   no  appropriation 

Table    2 — Medical    a.'^sistance    for    the    aged 
Recipients  and  poyments  for  recipients,  by 
State.  Map  1961  '■ 


'■  Plans  of  these  States  are  approved  but 
nut  all  in  operation. 

'  Funds  expected  in  September   1961. 

■  Effective  month  following  approval. 

•  Do  not  have  In  operation  vendor  pay- 
ment for  medical  care  under  OAA. 

'  Intermittently  in  session:    now  in  recess. 

'  Constitutional  amendment  proposed. 


Num- 

riivmcnis 

for  re- 

ber  of 

iipifiits 

JSl:>!r 

recip- 

ients 

Total 

Averagc 

Total...- 

4I.30( 

$8.29.'.,fi31 

$200.44 

K'(  I  tiiiky 

3H 

1.^*7 

(J^ 

\t  .»i(llU.Sftl» 

I.S.272 

'  3,  (lift,  (137 

197.68 

\lirt,..-,ill _ 

3.11.'. 

791.  (Ml 

253.  e.j 

.New  York 

}r..SS7 

3,<»3/,Crt 

tiO.  ftr. 

Oklahoma .' 

176 

33, 67'2 

191.  32 

Vliyili  lsl:tl«Is 

«204 

1, 972 

9.H7 

W;iSlliliCtoli      .                 .      . 

*H7h 

174. 770 

199.74 

West  \  irpiuia .. 

6.371 

341,876 

63.63 

'  Ki^ur«'s  it:iIifiT4-l  ri'iircH'iit  j>roEr>ini  uii'ior  .>>tate  pl.ui 
not  y«>t  :i(i|ir<ivfil  t>y  tlir  ScK'ial  Si-ourity  A'liiiinislration. 
All  iiiilM  stiiijoc-t  III  rcvi.'Sioii. 

J  A  v<'r:*H'  jiuynniii  iiol  computc'l  on  base  of  fewer  th;in 
T*\  rwii'ioiii.'i. 

=  Kx(lij<l'-s  $W),1.VJ  in  money  payments  imt  siii>jei-i  to 
Ff'lcr«l  iiariiciiiulioii. 

'  Estiinitt*"-!. 


Cost  of  Anderson-King  Bill   (HR    4222  i 

The  cost  of  the  administration's  medicare 
bill  was  initially  estimated  at  0  60  percent 
of  covered  payroll  It  was  subsequently  esti- 
mated at  10  percent  higher  becavise  of  in- 
creased cost  factors  (largely  higher  pay  by 
hospitals  for  nonmedical  staff)  and  higher 
estimates  on  costs  of  nursing  homes  and 
other  services  Thus  it  was  estimated  that 
0  66  percent  of  covered  payroll  lat  $4.800 1 
would  be  necessary  to  cover  all  increased 
social  security  costs  including  medicare  (0  65 
percent,  If  $5,200  is  the  base) 

In  dollars.  H  R   4222  is  estimated  by  S(Xial 
security  to  cost : 
Social  security:  Millions 

1962 »152 

1963 --      1.  062 

1964 - -      1.  098 

1965 1.  134 

1975 :.  557 

1990 2.  308 

2000 2.  640 

Insurance  companies: 

1963 2    179 

1964 -      2   483 

1983 5.  438 

In  the  testimony  of  H,  Lewis  Reitz  on  be- 
half of  the  major  insurance  associrttions,  tlie 
costs  of  HR.  4222  were  estimated  as  above 
Level  premium  was  estimated  at  173  per- 
cent on  a  $5,000  base.  (See  HR  4222  level 
premiums  above  i 

Please  note  that  the  estimate  for  the 
health  care  bill  S.  937  in  which  Senator 
J.uiTS  was  joined  by  10  other  Republican 
Senators  and  which  provided  for  Federal - 
State  financing  out  of  general  revenue  was 
at  the  annual  cost  of  $1.1  billion. 

It  is  likely  that  both  sets  of  statistics  are 
substantially  correct,  because  the  sources 
differ  from  which  they  are  derived  The  ad- 
ministration's statistics  were  established  by 
Robert  J  Myers,  Chief  Actuary  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  on  the  basis  of  Na- 
tional Health  Survey  reports,  which  Include 
the  experience  of  tiie  entire  aging  popula- 
tion in  the  country. 

The  insurance  company  basis  is  much 
more  selective.  Its  tables  are  based  on  the 
actual  claim  experience  under  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  plans.  It  estimates  hospital 
costs  in  1963  at  $37  per  diem,  while  the 
administration  figure  is  $32.  It  include-; 
railroad  retirees;  HR  4222  does  not.  The 
probabilities  are  that  in  its  estimates— and 
some  of  these  statistics  are  based  on  esti- 
mates— the  instirance  companies  err  on  the 
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generous  side;  the  social  security  figures  are 
likely  to  be  on  the  low  side. 

[From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
June  16.1961) 

Health  Care  for  thk  Aging 

(By  Jacob  K.  Javits,  VS.  Senator  from  New 
York) 

There  is  substantial  agreement  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  help  provide  ade- 
quate health  care  for  our  senior  citizens, 
most  of  whom  cannot  afford  it.  The  fact 
that  a  majority  of  the  16  million  who  are  65 
and  over  have  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000 
annually  is  a  major  factor  in  the  mounting 
demand  on  Congress  and  on  State  legisla- 
tures to  enact  legislation  to  help  assure  the 
aged  of  adequate  medical  care.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  there  must  be  a  Federal  program 
tc  make  this  care  available. 

An  adequate  program  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  senior  citizens  should  give  top  priority 
to  preventive  medical  care.  Medical  experts 
agree  that  adequate  preventive  medical  care 
would  lead  to  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  occur- 
rence of  chronic  illness  and  long  stays  in 
the  hospital.  This  can  best  be  done  by  a  first 
cost  program,  making  physician's  care  readily 
available  at  home  or  In  the  oflQce. 

The  administration  proposal  which  Sena- 
tor Clinton  Anderson,  Democrat,  New  Mex- 
ico, embodied  In  the  bill  he  introduced  in 
this  87th  Congress  does  not  meet  the  ob- 
jections to  the  Kennedy-Anderson  bill  which 
the  Senate  defeated  last  August.  It  fails  to 
include  the  millions  over  65  not  covered  un- 
der the  social  security  system;  it  does  not 
emphasize  the  pre-ventlve  care  that  senior 
citizens  need  most;  It  falls  to  enable  Indi- 
vidual States  to  use  their  medical  resources 
to  provide  more  than  minimum  care;  and  it 
makes  no  suitable  provision  for  voluntary 
health  plans. 

WORK    differently 

Americans  live  and  work  differently  from 
each  other,  and  what  may  be  a  first-class 
health  care  plan  for  one  person  does  not 
necessarily  fill  the  bill  for  another  man  in 
another  State.  A  satisfactory  program 
should  make  provision  for  freedom  of  choice 
among  health  insurance  programs  including 
existing  private  nonprofit  and  cooperative 
health  plans. 

In  the  bill  which  I  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress, there  were  three  options  from  which 
the  individual  could  choose  one.  One  was 
the  minimum  preventive  medicare  program 
which  includes  12  physician's  visits,  21  days 
of  hospital  care,  63  days  of  nursing  home 
care  less  any  days  of  hospitalization  at  the 
ratio  of  3  nursing  home  days  to  1  day  in  hos- 
pital, 24  home  nurse  service  calls  as  pre- 
scribed and  the  first  $100  of  ambulatory 
diagnostic   laboratory  or  X-ray  services. 

SECOND    OPTION 

The  second  option  is  a  catastrophic  illness 
program  for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay 
for  their  own  preventive  care  but  want  to  be 
Insured  against  long-term  high-cost  illnesses. 
Its  benefits  form  the  most  complete  and 
comprehensive  medical  and  hospitalization 
program  so  far  devised  after  the  insured  per- 
son has  incurred  the  first  $250  of  cost. 

The  third  option  would  help  those  who 
prefer  a  private  health  insurance  plan  or — as 
in  the  case  of  many  retired  workers — are  al- 
ready covered  by  a  group  plan.  This  option 
calls  for  payment  of  the  premium  cost  ol 
such  a  noncancellable  Insurance  plan  up  to 
a  maximum  per  year  of  the  per  capita  cost 
of  the  program. 

Similar  freedom  and  flexibility  must  be  of- 
fered to  our  States  in  a  satisfactory  health 
care  insurance  program.  Our  States  are  not 
all  50  Identical  miniatures  of  the  Federal 
Government.    Geography,  history,  resources, 


and  experience  have  all  gone  into  the  crea- 
tion of  substantial  differences,  particularly 
with  respect  to  medical  facilities,  costs,  and 
care.  There  must  be  a  margin  of  flexibiUty 
for  each  of  the  States  to  work  from  and  in 
any  sound  medicare  plan  this  must  be  takien 
into  account. 


ge>;eral  revenue 

The  funds  to  pay  for  tliis  program  wotlld 
come  from  general  revenue  to  which  all  tax- 
payers contribute.  This  is  a  sound  and 
equitable  manner  of  financing  and  has  the 
merit  of  letting  all  the  taxpayers  share  the 
cost  of  the  medical  care  program  for  the 
senior  citizen  who  has  given  his  best  years 
to  the  comm'unity. 

We  have  a  responsibility  toward  the  grow- 
ing number  of  senior  citizens  to  help  them 
meet  the  high  costs  of  adequate  medbtal 
care  with  dignity.  I  intend  to  continue  my 
effort  to  develop  a  satisfactory  program  that 
can  be  enacted  into  law.  Even  if  the  pro- 
gram takes  the  social  security  tax  method  of 
financing  in  order  to  get  a  final  result,  the 
other  considerations  I  have  set  forth  are 
essential  to  enlisting  the  needed  Republic(an 
support 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  close  on  the  same 
note  upon  which  I  opened.  There  i.s  not 
too  much  use  in  crying  over  spilled  milk, 
in  the  sense  that  a  year  has  gone  by 
and  nothing  has  been  done.  The  thing 
to  do  is  to  improve  the  present  occasion 
if  we  can.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
urge  the  following: 

First,  that  the  President  not  only  give 
his  support  In  a  letter  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI  saying, 
"We  give  highest  priority,"  but  that  the 
President  give  his  support  audibly,  and 
in  view  of  the  entire  country,  about  the 
fact  that  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
Aging,  on  which  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  Members  are  adequately 
represented,  should  now  do  its  utmost, 
in  the  intervening  period  between  now 
and  the  time  Congress  returns  in  Jan- 
uary, to  agree  upon  a  program  of  med- 
ical care  insurance  for  the  aged  which 
will  solve  some  of  the  problems  between 
the  social  security  proponents  and  the 
general  revenue  proponents. 

Again  I  say  that  everything  I  have 
said,  everything  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  has  said,  and 
everything  we  have  heard  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  indicates  that  we  are  very 
close  to  agreement.  We  need  some  sup- 
port from  the  White  House.  I  think 
this  program  can  be  successful  with  the 
support  of  a  great  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Second,  that  the  program  be  givfen 
the  hiehcst  priority  by  being  the  sub- 
ject of  the  first  bill  called  up  in  January 
1962.  I  think  it  can  be  made  ready  to 
be  called  up  within  a  week  after  we 
return. 

Third,  that  the  President  himself  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  the  measure  cannot 
be  passed  except  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 
As  I  said,  when  he  was  a  Senator  he  .saw 
that  point  evidenced  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate:  and,  therefore,  the  Republicans 
should  be  invited  to  make  their  contri- 
bution to  the  effort  by  agreeing  upon,  a 
bill  for  medical  care  for  the  aged  which 
we  can  pass  at  the  very  opening  of  the 
1962  session. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


EXPANSION  AND  EXTENSION  OF  SA- 
LINE WATER  CONVERSION  PRO- 
GRAM 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  7916)  to  expand 
and  extend  the  saline  water  conversion 
program  being  conducted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  requesting  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendment,  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  coi\f  erees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agree  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Carroll.  Mr.  Kuchel, 
and  Mr.  Alloit  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


OF       NATIONAL 
PRESERVATION 


ESTABLISHMENT 
WILDERNESS 
SYSTEM 

The  Senate  re.sumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I  S.I 74'  to  establish  a  national 
wilderness  preservation  system  for  the 
permanent  good  of  the  whole  people,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committer 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  con- 
sidered as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection']'  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  8-23-61— A. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  9. 
line  2,  beginning  with  ",  and"  strike  out 
all  to  the  period  in  line  8. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
po.se  of  the  amendment  is  to  bring  into 
line  the  other  types  of  land  that  are  be- 
ing considered  for  wilderness  purposes, 
lands  of  wildlife  refuges  and  game 
ranges. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  bill  in  commit- 
tee, the  forest  lands  that  are  already  in 
public  ownership  and  have  the  classifica- 
tion of  wilderness,  wild,  primitive,  or 
canoe,  and  lands  that  are  in  national 
parks  and  monuments  had  a  lunitation 
placed  on  them,  providing  that  no  addi- 
tional land  can  be  added  by  the  Execu- 
tive between  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  bill  and  the  time  when  the  review 
period  would  run.  However,  with  re- 
spect to  national  wildlife  refuges  and 
game  ranges,  this  limitation  was  not 
presented. 

So  the  bill  as  it  is  now  written  would 
pei-mit  the  President,  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill,  to  continue  to  add  acre- 
age to  our  wildlife  refuges  and  game 
ranges,  and  that  area  miuht  be  present- 
ed as  wilderness  and  might  go  into  the 
wilderness  svstem. 
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One  of  the  objections  of  some  people, 
particularly  in  the  western  part  of  our 
country,  has  been  the  fear  that  great 
additional  blocks  of  land  might  ko  into 
the  wilderness  system  through  this  ex- 
ecutive procedure. 

If  the  amendment  is  adopted  there  will 
be  no  way  to  enlarge  the  amount  of  land 
that  can  be  considered  beyond  the  land 
already  classified  under  the  statute  in 
existence.  Therefore  I  believe  it  is  a 
desirable  and  worthwhile  limitation.  If 
we  enact  the  pending  bill  and  it  becomes 
law.  we  will  know  precisely  the  lands 
about  which  we  are  talking  and  those 
that  will  become  a  part  of  the  wilder- 
ness system. 

If  after  the  bill  becomes  law.  at  a  fu- 
ture date,  there  is  a  desire  to  add  an  area 
to  the  wilderness  system,  or  to  take  an 
area  out  of  the  wilderness  system,  we 
must  proceed  by  regular  congressional 
act  being  enacted  just  as  any  other  law 
is  enacted  Therefore  I  urge  stronely 
that  the  amendment  be  adopted  to  make 
the  bill  restrictive  in  the  area  of  wild- 
life refuges  and  game  ranges,  as  it  is  in 
other  areas  of  the  public  land 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  statement  His  amendment  is  a 
constructive  one  It  helps  to  implement 
the  purposes  of  the  committee  :n  report- 
ing the  bill.  As  the  Senator  kno'w.-s  and 
as  he  has  so  well  stated,  we  have  tried 
in  the  bill  to  confine  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem to  certain  existing  categoric?  of  land 
We  confine  it  to  the  wilderness  areas 
within  the  national  parks  and  national 
monuments,  and  provide  a  method  for 
bringing  these  areas  into  the  system 
We  confine  it.  secondly,  to  primitive 
areas  in  national  forests,  and  provide  a 
method  for  permanently  retaining:  such 
portions  of  these  areas  as  are  finally  re- 
viewed and  approved,  in  the  wilderness 
system. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  national 
Wildlife  refuges  and  game  ranges  The 
language  in  the  bill  beginning  at  page 
e.  line  21  reads: 

There  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  wU- 
drrness  system,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  and  at  the  time  provided  in  this  section. 
Eiich  portions  of  the  wildlife  refuges  and 
gnme  ranges  \inder  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretflry  of  the  Interior  as  he  may  recom- 
mend for  such  incorporation  to  the  Presi- 
dent withm  10  years  following  the  effective 
date  of  this  act. 

That  language  alone  is  suflficient  for 
purposes  of  the  bill.  It  m.akes  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  game  ranges  and 
wildlife  refuges  are  meant  to  be  those 
existing  at  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  bill,  and  then  such  portions  of  these 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  might 
recommend  for  incorporation  into  the 
system  to  the  President,  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress. 

The  Senator's  amendment  is  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  We 
did  not  mean  to  extend  this  particular 
provision  beyond  the  effective  date  of 
the  act.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the 
treatment  that  we  have  given  to  the 
primitive  areas  and  to  the  national  parks 
and  monuments  in  the  bill. 


I  commend  the  Senator  He  has  of- 
fered a  con."^tructive  amendment.  I  see 
no  objection  to  it.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  It. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  I  should 
like  to  speak  to  ihis  matter  very  briefly. 
I  believe  I  understand  what  effect  is  in- 
tended. I  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
which  I  believe  is  in  accord  with  the 
statement  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
just  made  I  propose  on  page  8.  Ime  24. 
after  the  word  "ranges"  to  add  the  words 
'establi.shed  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  ac. '. 

I  believe  this  would  make  the  intent 
\ery  clear.  As  I  understand  the  feeling 
of  the  Senator  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
bill  at  the  present  time,  this  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  objectives  of  the 
amendment.  I  offer  my  aniendment  to 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  see  no  objection  at  all 
to  the  amendment.  I  am  glad  to  accept 
It  as  an  addition  to  my  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH,  I  beheve  the  Senator  s 
amendment  to  the  amendment  makes 
the  point  emphatically  clear  and  elimi- 
nates any  possibility  of  ambiguity.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for  his 
contribution 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr  President.  I  a^k  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  accept  the 
additional  wording  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  that  it  be 
ip.corporateri  a.<=  a  part  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Does  tiie  Senator  need 
unanimous  consent  for  that  purpose? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
language  refers  to  another  place  m  the 
bill  and.  therefore,  unanimous  consent  is 
required. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah   i  Mr.  Moss  . 

The  amendment,  as  modif.ed.  vas 
agreed  to 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  designated  "8-28-61 — 
A."  and  ask  that  it  be  stated 

Tlie  Legislative  Clerk  On  page  20. 
after  line  8.  it  is  proposed  to  add  the 
foUowmg. 

Src.  10  At  the  opening  of  each  session 
of  Congress,  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
and  Interior  shall  Jointly  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  transmission  to  Congress  on  the 
statiis  of  the  wilderness  system,  including  a 
list  and  descriptions  of  the  areas  in  the  sys- 
tem, regulations  in  effect,  and  other  per- 
tinent information,  together  with  any  recom- 
mendations they  may  care  to  make. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President,  this  is  an 
additional  section  and  is  simply  by  way 
of  clarification  and  roundmg  out  of  the 
bill. 

When  the  wilderness  bill  was  bemg 
considered  m  committee,  a  provision  of 
this  sort  was  included  It  was  stricken. 
I  think,  rather  inadvertently  in  the 
makmg  of  other  amendm.ents.  At  least, 
as  I  recall  the  discussion  in  committee, 
there  was  no  discussion  of  this  partic- 
ular section  or  about  taking  it  out.  That 
is  why  I  conclude  that  it  was  rather  by 
inadvertence  than  by  design  that  it  was 


taken  out.  I  believe  the  language  should 
be  restored  to  the  bill  because  it  provides 
a  wonhwhile  requirement  that  an  an- 
nual report  shall  be  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  Congress  by  the  Secretaries 
who  are  concerned  witri  liie  public  lands 
and  would  be  concerned  •f.iih  the  wilder- 
ness system.  Thus  would  enable  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  House  to  be 
informed  each  year  of  the  managemeiu 
of  the  system,  any  regulations  which 
were  promulgated,  and  of  any  mfoim.a- 
tion  concerning  the  opeiation  of  the 
v.ilderness  system.  The  committees 
v.ould  be  enabled  to  receive  regular,  an- 
nual information,  and  would  be  m  a 
position  to  take  affirmative  action,  if 
need  be,  by  way  of  legislation  to  regu- 
late the  wildeniess  sj-stem  or  to  suggest 
additions  or  deletions  that  might  be 
made  in  the  system. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment, 
so  that  information  concerning  the  op- 
eration of  the  wilderness  system  may  be 
submitted   reeulaiiy  to  Congress. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr    MOSS      I  yield 

Mr  CHURCH.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
text  of  the  Senators  amendment  was 
originally  contained  in  the  bill  as 
introduced'' 

Mr  MOSS.  It  is  my  recollection  that 
this  identical  language  was  m  the  bill. 

Mr.  CHURCH  It  is  not  the  Senator's 
feeling  that  the  language  was  dropped 
throueh  inadvertence,  by  virtue  of  an 
amendment  which  was  made  to  section 
8  of  the  bill,  wh'.c.h  replaced  the  oriLimal 
section  8.  but  which  did  not  contain  the 
language  of  this  amendment'' 

Mr  MOSS  That  is  correct.  The  bill 
was  amended  extensively  in  committee. 
It  IS  more  of  an  aside  right  now  to  men- 
tion that  the  bill  as  finally  reported  was 
changed  so  greatly  from  the  bill  on 
which  we  started  cur  consideration  that 
:t  is  sometimes  difficult  to  recognize 
ongmal  sections  of  it.  It  is  my  firm  con- 
Mction  that  the  elimination  of  this  lan- 
guage occui'red  simply  through  inadvert- 
ence or  oversight.  It  was  eliminated 
from  one  of  the  very  extensive  amend- 
ments which  the  committee  adopted. 

Mr  CHURCH  That  is  my  recollec- 
tion, as  well.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  was  omitted  inadvertently, 
but  :t  ought  row  to  be  restored.  The 
amendment  would  provide  that  At  the 
opening  of  each  session  of  Congress,  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  the  In- 
terior shall  jointly  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  transmi.ssion  to  Congre.ss  on  the 
status  of  the  wilderness  system,  includ- 
ing a  list  and  description  of  the  areas  m 
the  system,  rcrulations  m  effect,  and 
other  pertinent  inforniation.  topeti;er 
with  any  reccmmendaticns  they  may 
care  to  make.' 

I  think  this  languatJe  will  enable  Con- 
press  to  keep  fully  and  currently  advised 
as  to  the  status  of  the  system,  and  also 
will  be  a  useful  method  of  furnishing  the 
public  with  information  concermng  the 
current  status  of  the  wilderness  system. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  opposition  to  the 
r.mendmcnt.    So  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
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IS  is  perfectly  acceptable 
Senate  will  approve  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
riuesiion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Utah, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  a  lit- 
tle more  than  2  years  ago  the  State  of 
Montana  placed  in  Statuary  Hall  a 
statue  of  Charles  M.  Russell.  My  vener- 
ated predecessor.  Senator  James  E. 
Murray,  accepted  the  statue,  and  the 
majority  leader  also  participated  in  the 
ceremony.  One  of  the  tributes  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  by  the  late 
Senator  Neuberger  was  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Portland  Oregonian.  A 
part  of  the  editorial  is  as  follows: 

Congress  took  a  few  minutes  off  this  week 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  American,  Charles 
Russell,  the  Montana  cowboy  whose  paint- 
ings are  unsurpassed  as  a  record  of  the  Old 
West 

Charlie  Russell's  work  hangs  in  saloons  as 
well  as  the  most  exclusive  museums.  He  was 
no  impressionist,  no  abstractionist  But  like 
all  great  artists  he  painted  his  subjects  as 
he  saw  them  through  an  artists  eye.  And 
his  eye  could  see  things  hidden  from  the 
best  of  cameras — the  tragedy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian,  the  loneliness  and  ruggedness 
of  the  life  of  the  cattle  range,  the  majesty 
of  the  common  features  of  a  western  land- 
scape, the  poetry  in  the  fi'j'.ving  Uneo  of  a 
fine  animal. 

Charlie  Russell  painted  people,  Indi- 
ans, cowboys,  hunters;  he  painted  ani- 
mals, cow  ponies,  grizzly  bears,  deer,  and 
elk.  The  only  manmade  things  Russell 
liked  to  paint  were  the  working  clothes, 
the  saddles,  the  guns,  and  bows  and  ar- 
rows. He  hated  the  influx  of  the  home- 
.steaders,  the  trails  plowed  under,  the 
railroads,  and  the  automobiles. 

One  time  Charlie  Russell  was  prevailed 
upon  to  make  a  speech  to  some  chamber 
of  commerce  gathering.  The  toastmas- 
ter  introduced  him  as  a  pioneer.  Charlie 
re.sponded : 

I  liiive  been  called  a  pioneer.  In  my  book 
a  pioneer  is  a  man  who  comes  to  a  virgin 
country,  traps  off  all  the  fur,  kills  off  all 
'lie  wild  meat,  plows  the  roots  up,  and  strings 
10  million  miles  of  barbed  wire,  A  pioneer 
destroys  things  and  calls  it  civilization,  I 
wish  to  God  that  this  country  was  just  like 
it  was  when  I  first  saw  it  and  that  none  of 
you  folks  were  here  at  all. 

If  Charlie  Russell  could  come  to  life 
today  and  get  down  off  that  plinth  in 
Statuary  Hall,  he  would  be  lobbying  for 
the  wilderness  bill. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  work  of  men  like  Charlie  Rus- 
sell, and  preserve  the  spiritual  values 
that  inspired  our  ancestors,  we  must  save 
the  few  remaining  areas  where  the 
mountains  and  the  trees,  the  grass  and 
the  streams  are  as  God  made  them. 

Therefore  I  support  this  bill  today, 
I  can  recall  when  the  first  wilderness 
bill  was  introduced  5  years  ago  here  in 
the  Senate  by  the  late  Senator  Murray 
and  I  was  one  of  the  cosponsors  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  bill  was 
introduced  late  in  the  session  for  study 
and  there  were  features  in  the  original 
text  with  which  I  disagreed.  But  we 
left  them  in  for  discussion  purposes.    As 
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the  Senator  from.  Idaho  has  pointed  out, 
subsequently  other  versions  have  been 
introduced,  and  the  bill  before  tiie  Sen- 
ate today  is  a  vastly  different  bill  from 
that  presented  then.  Such  things  a.s  the 
Wilderness  Council  and  the  Indian  wil- 
derness have  been  deleted.  Con.structive 
criticisms  of  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture and  Interior  and  other  admin- 
istrative agencies  have  b»  en  received  and 
the  bill  reflects  the  chan.uf.s  Objec- 
tions voiced  by  the  mmui'-i.  the  lumber- 
ing, the  grazinu  industries  have  been  re- 
ceived and  considered  and  many  of  the 
changes  in  the  bill  were  made  to  reason- 
ably meet  these  objections.  Every  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  meet  particular 
needs  and  avoid  disruption  of  estab- 
lished practices  and  at  the  same  time 
preserve  a  small  portion  of  our  uode- 
veloped  area  as  a  living  museum  for  the 
future. 

Chief  credit  for  the  present  bill  must 
go  to  its  principal  author,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
In.^ular  Affairs,  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico   I  Mr,  Anderson).  | 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  was  one 
of  the  fast  men  in  Congress  to  recoatnize 
the  urgency  of  planning  intelUsentlj-  to 
meet  our  growing  needs  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation facilities.  In  1957  he  proix).sed 
and  Congress  enacted  the  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Resources  Review  Commission 
bill.  Pursuant  to  that  measure,  the 
Commission,  m  January  of  next  year, 
will  give  Congrest'  a  documented  study 
and  recommendations  to  meet  the  Out- 
door recreation  resource  needs  in  the 
decades  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  beeii  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  today  that  the  pass- 
age of  the  bill  will  operate  as  a  slap  in 
the  face  at  that  Commission,  which  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  played  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  sponsoring,  and  of 
which  he  is  so  important  a  member. 

I  have  been  reading  the  hearinii$  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  with  re- 
spect to  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission.  The  men 
who  favored  the  establishment  of  the 
Commission  te.=;tified  unanimously  before 
the  committees  in  support  of  the.^ill. 
The  great  service  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  Wildlife  Federation,  the  laaak 
Walton  League,  the  Garden  Clubs  of 
America,  and  others,  were  for  both. 
Their  representatives  testified  that  there 
was  no  conflict  between  the  creation  .and 
establishment  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  and  the 
principle  of  the  wilderness  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  \.M.v. 
MoRSE  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
at  the  time  the  Otitdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  bill  was 
passed  that  there  was  no  conflict  One 
of  the  noted  sponsors  of  the  wilderness 
bill,  in  his  testimony  before  the  House 
committee,  stated  that  both  bills  were 
wanted;  both  the  wilderness  bill  and  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  bill  were  desired.  That  was 
Mr.  Howard  Zahniser,  of  the  Wilderness 
Association, 

So  today,  when  it  is  said  that  we  are 
slapping   the   face  of   that   Commi.ssion, 
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the  history  of  the  legislation  and  the 
testimony  before  the  committees  before 
the  legislation  was  enacted,  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion themselves,  have  demonstrated  that 
there  is  no  conflict,  and  that  this  veiy 
specialized  pait  of  the  bill  can  go  for- 
ward while  we  are  awaiting  the  report 
of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission  next  Januaiy, 

With  his  usual  thoroughness,  the 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee  has 
followed  up  his  successful  Commission 
proposal  with  this  bill  to  move  ahead  in 
an  orderly  way,  programs  which  are 
sorely  needed  and  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  lag. 

It  is  going  to  cost  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  acquire  the  shorelines,  the  national 
park  areas,  and  other  recreational  areas 
that  are  being  considered.  But  this  bill 
requires  no  expenditure  of  money.  We 
merely  set  aside  for  wilderness  use  some 
of  the  land  that  Uncle  Sam  now  owns 
Had  we  been  as  farsighted  in  the  past, 
we  would  have  retained  some  of  tlie  sea- 
shores that  we  are  now  having  to  buy 
back.  We  would  have  retained  some  of 
the  scenic  areas  in  the  national  parks 
and  national  monuments  that  we  are 
buying  back  at  considerable  cost 

We  owe  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
a  vote  of  confic'ence  for  the  work  he  i.«. 
doing  and  the  contribution  he  has  made 
to  outdoor  recreation.  We  owe  him  a 
ereat  deal  for  his  patieiicc  and  his  wis- 
dom in  working  out  the  details  of  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate.  I  think  he 
is  going  to  get  it  in  the  vote  on  his  wilder- 
ness bill,  which  will  give  the  Nation  a 
wilderness  preservation  system  without 
cost  to  the  Treasury 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER        Mr 
BfRDicK  in  the  chair'.     The  bill  is  open 
to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
comprehensive  opening  address  on  this 
bill,  last  week,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson!  clearly  made  the 
points  that  true  wilderness  is  not  a  re- 
newable resource;  that  once  altered,  it 
can  never  be  restored  to  its  original 
state;  that  today  we  have  a  very  limited 
number  of  wilderness  areas:  and  that 
we  must  take  immediate  action  if  we  are 
to  preserve  any  of  these  for  the  u.se  of 
future  generations. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  in 
view  of  the  increasing  pressure  on  our 
lands,  it  is  the  obligation  of  responsible 
statesmanship  to  take  immediately  the 
steps  pro\ided  by  this  bill. 

I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1959.  and  be- 
gan to  participate  in  official  considera- 
tion of  the  wilderness  bill  after  it  had 
been  before  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee for  several  years.  I  have  been  most 
impressed  with  the  careful  consideration 
the  committee  has  given  every  phase  of 
this  question,  and  particularly  impressed 
with  the  detailed  attention  paid  to  the 
vital  resource  industries  of  the  West — 
lumbering,  grazing,  and  mining 

The  bill  as  presented  provides  as  little 
disturbance  of  the  present  status  of  these 
industries  as  is  possible  if  we  are  to  es- 
tablish   a   Wilderness  system.     In  addi- 
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tion,  we  are  assuring  future  stability  to 
the.se  industiies  by  removing  authority 
of   the   executive   to   classify   forest   and 
public  land  areas  as    wilderness,'  "wild. 
and  "primitive." 

In  his  opening  address.  Senator  An- 
PE.RSON  discussed  clearly  the  question  of 
congressional  authority  over  the  public 
lands.  He  showed  how ,  rather  than  ab- 
rogate aiiy  portion  of  our  constitutional 
authority,  we  are,  under  S.  174,  institut- 
ing a  review  of  actions  which  the  execu- 
tive branch  may  take  under  previous 
delegations  of  authority. 

Senator  Anderson  said: 

The  widespread  effort  of  some  of  the  critics 
of  the  wilderness  bill  to  alarm  the  people 
with  charges  that  it  bestows  new  and  un- 
usual dlctatorla'.  powers  on  the  executive 
branch  cotild  not  be  further  from  the  fact 
than  it  Is. 

S  174  does  not  extend  any  new  powers  to 
the  executive  branch.  It  recaptures  for 
Congress  a  right  to  review  what  has  been 
done  In  the  past  and  full  authority  and  ini- 
tiative over  esUibllshment  of  any  new  wil- 
derness system  areas. 

I  call  attention  to  these  statements 
of  the  chairman  because  the  irrespon- 
sible and  inaccurate  charges  of  which 
he  spoke  have  been  widely  circulated  in 
my  Slate  of  Utah. 

I  believe  that  by  now  most  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Utah  know  the  facts  about  this 
bill.  I  am  sure  that  the  bill  will  pass: 
that  the  wilderness  areas  will  be  set 
aside;  and  that,  within  a  few  years,  the 
wisdom  of  its  pa.ssagc  will  b"  apparent 
to  all. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  some  of  the 
intemperate  and  alarming  statements 
that  have  been  niade  on  this  legislation 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of 
this  debate,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  a  number  of  new.spaper  articles  and 
other  items  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  item.>  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From    the   Ogden   Standard-Examiner.    July 

13.  1961 1 

Bennett   Sinks    Barb    in    Wilderness    Bill 

WASHTNoTON^^Utah  Senator  Wallack  F 
Bennftt  says  the  wilderness  bill  which 
cleared  the  Senate  Int,erlnr  Committee 
Thursday  Is  a  power  grab  by  the  Kennedy 
administration,  and  he'll   oppose  it. 

Senator  Bennftt.  a  Republican  thus  f^nds 
himself  ranued  against  Utah's  other  Senator, 
Democrat  Frank  E  Moss  Senator  Moss  ts 
a  member  of  the  Interior  Committee  and 
favors  the  bill. 

The  measure  wovild  establish  a  wilderness 
preservation  area  covering  about  35  million 
acres. 

Senator  Bennett  called  it  a  threat  to  the 
future  of  the  Western  public  land  States, 
Including  Utah. 

He  added.  In  a  statement: 

LOCK    UP 

"The  bin  provides  that  wilderness  pro- 
posals made  by  the  Secretarie.<?  of  Agriculture 
or  Interior  shall  become  the  law  of  the  land 
unless  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  rejects 
them. 

"In  Utah,  over  70  percent  of  oiu  land 
nrea  belongs  1o  the  Federal  Government. 
The  bill  gives  Agriculture  Secretiu-y  Orville 
L.  Freeman  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall  power  to  lock  up  ixnniense 
sections  of  the  State.  •    •   * 


"I  shall  oppose  this  power  grab  by  the 
Kennedy  administration  on  the  floor  of  the 
Ben  at*. 

"I  win  not  entrust  any  bureaucrat  with 
such  Ule-and-death  control  over  the  future 
of  Utah  and  the  West. 

However,  If  an  amendment  correcting 
this  gl\eaway  of  our  public  lands  Is 
adopt,ed,  together  with  others.  I  shall  sxip- 
ixjrt   the   bill" 


I  From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  July  28,  1961 1 

Clyde's  Stand  Gains 

(By  Jerome  K.  Full) 

Gov    George   D    Clyde   Thursday    took   his 

case  for  opposing  large,   new  single -pur  pose 

Federal   reserves  to  a  Capitol  Hill  audience 

of  nearly  160  UtahaJis. 

He  won  their  nearly  unanimous  endorse- 
ment. Representatives  of  the  Utah  Wildlife 
Federation  and  the  Wasatch  Mountain  Club 
supported  In  large  part  the  measures  Gov- 
ernor Clyde  opposed. 

But  the  Governor  won  backing  from  stock- 
men, farmers,  bankers,  industrialists,  mining 
company  officials,  local  government  officials, 
chambers  of  commerce,  lawyers,  and  others. 
At  issue  were  a  bill  before  the  U.S.  Senate 
which  would  allow  creation  by  Presidential 
order  of  wilderness  areas  as  Federal  lands, 
reqiUrtng  an  adverse  resolution  of  Congress 
to  block;  a  proposal  of  Interior  Secretary 
Stewart  L.  Udall  that  a  mammoth  national 
park  of  tip  to  1  million  acres  be  created  in 
southern  Utah, 

Governor  Clyde  said  his  opposition  to  both 
measures  was  one  of  degree.  Wilderness 
areas  are  needed,  he  said.  And  so  is  a  na- 
tional park  in  the  area  described  by  Mr. 
Udall 

But  they  must  be  controlled  in  area.  In  lo- 
cation, and  In  administration  so  that  their 
resources  may  be  developed,  he  said.  Wil- 
derness areas  which  limit  roads  and  facUUies. 
the  Governor  stated,  will  serve  only  the  few 
who  have  time  and  money  for  pack  trips  or 
boat   trips. 

Before  resources  are  irrevocably  contained 
in  wilderness  areas  which  preclude  their  de- 
velopment, we  should  think  In  terms  of  the 
needs  of  the  people  2.000  and  5.0OO  years 
from   now. 

The  Governor  made  his  presentation  to 
the  Invited  audience  representing  grotips 
concerned  with  land  use.  A  resolution  of- 
fered In  support  of  Governor  Clyde's  posi- 
tion was  passed  over  a  scattering  of  "no  " 
votes. 

A  resolution  calling  for  appointment  of  a 
committee  by  the  Governor  to  seek  the 
State's  objectives  was  passed  without  die- 
sent. 

The  Governor  said  later  he  would  name  a 
ommlttce  of  seven  or  nine  persons  repre- 
senting divergent  interests  to  frame  a  posi- 
tion for  the  State  to  take  in  deaUng  with 
Congress  and  the  Federal  executive  de- 
partments. 

The  committee  will  then  seek  the  State's 
objectives  through  petition,  personal  con- 
tact, committee  testimony  and  other  means. 
Speakers  compared  the  State's  position  in 
opposition  to  expansion  of  Federal  enclaves 
dedicated  to  single  purposes  as  similar  t.o 
the  State's  fight  for  authorization  by  Con- 
gress of  the  upper  Colorado  River  storage 
project. 

Utah's  position,  as  presented  by  the  Gov- 
ernor In  his  hour-long  talk,  is  made  acute 
because  the  Federal  Government  already 
owns  about  37  million  of  the  State's  54 '3 
million  acres. 

Additions  to  Federal  holdings,  and  closure 
c.f  Federal  land  to  water  and  mineral  re- 
source development  threaten  the  future  of 
the  State's  economy  and  the  rights  of  its 
citizens,  he  said. 

The  wilderness  proposal  In  its  present 
form    constitutes    an    abrogation    of    con- 


gressional authority  by  limiting  its  role  10  a 
veto  power.  Governor  Clyde  said.  He 
criticized  Senator  Frank  E  Moss  Democrat. 
of  Utah,  for  his  role  m  sappurtir.g  the  bill  in 
that  form. 

Mr.  Udall,  the  Governor  reported,  had  of- 
fered concessions  in  the  administration  of 
lands  by  the  National  Park  Service — indicat- 
ing that  multiple  use  might  be  allowed  m 
some  areas. 

"His  compromises  are  not  enough."  the 
Governor  said.  "We  must  retain  the  right  to 
development  of  our  resources." 

The  Governors  presentation  brought  these 
comments  from  his  State  office  building 
auditorium  audience: 

James  A.  Hooper,  Utah  Woclgrowers'  sec- 
retary: "There  is  nothing  in  the  proposed 
wilderness  law  that  can't  be  accomplished 
by   exist in£;   law." 

Frederick  P.  Champ,  Logan  banker:  'Fed- 
eral parks  and  wilderness  areas  should  be 
limited  in  size  so  they  may  be  ccntrolled  In 
use"  The  result  of  unlimited  expan-slon,  he 
said,  might  be  for  Yellowstone  Lake  to  be- 
come an  irrigation  reservoir 

J.  P.  O'KeeXe,  general  manager  Utah 
Copper  Division,  Keunecott  Copper  Corp.: 
'There's  Just  no  way  to  get  Into  these  wil- 
derness areas  for  development.  The  pro- 
posed law  would  result  in  denying  oursehes 
Jobs  and  a  tax  base." 

Charles  Redd,  LaSal  rancher:  "The  exten- 
sion of  single-purpose  Federal  areas  is  sin- 
ister and  diahonest." 

Gale  Dick,  representing  the  Wasatch  Moun- 
tain Club  We  advocate?  the  preservation  of 
priceless  and  irreplaceable  land  through  a 
wilderness  system  and  the  developnient  of  a 
new  natioua.1  park  in  sovuhern  Ut;ih.  ' 

Miles  P  R/jmney.  manager  of  the  Utah 
Minii.g  .«LSSociaiio:i.  "We  object  to  a  lockout 
of  these  wilderness  areas  before  we  know 
what's  in  them.  Provision  should  be  made 
ST  resources  mny  be  developed  under  the 
multiple-use   philosophy." 

Jack  Allshouse.  president,  Utah  Wildlife 
Federation:  'There  should  be  changes  in  the 
National  Park  Service  administration  to  al- 
low for  multiple  use  under  controlled  condi- 
tions, but  as  to  wUderness  areas,  there 
should  b€  places  in  the  Stat*  which  we  and 
our  cliUdre:^.  and  our  children's  children  will 
have  the  rieht  to  enjoy." 

Mitchell  Melich.  Maab  lawyer:  'A  naton- 
al  park  should  be  created  in  the  Needles 
area,  but  the  philosophy  of  the  wilderness 
bill  is  wrong." 

E  M  Naughton,  Utaii  Power  &  Lleht  Co,, 
president,  prcjxjsed  the  motion  for  the  Gov- 
ernor to  create  a  .special  committee  support- 
ing   the   Go^  ernor  s    position. 


I  From   the  Ogden  Standard-Examiner.  Aug. 
6,   1961] 

Case   Against  the  Wilderness   Bill 

t^trong  arguments  against  the  propo.'^ed 
wilderness  bill  are  voiced  by  Gov.  George  D 
Clyde  and  Senator  Waj-lace  F,  Bennett 
Even  casual  study  of  the  bill  turns  up  ample 
evidence  to  supjxirt  their  case 

While  the  bill  has  some  appealing  phrases 
it  IS  nfe  With  seriovis  dangers  that  should 
worry  every  Ut.ih  c.tizen.  Among  the  more 
serious  dangers  are  these : 

Tlie  President  could  turn  any  national 
forest,  park  or  monument  into  a  wilderness 
area  without  approval  of  Congress  or  the 
people. 

Legislative  power  would  be  transferred 
from  Congress  to  the  President. 

Every  national  park  or  monument  of  5,000 
acres  or  more  without  ruads  would  auto- 
matically become  a  wUdcrnesa  area. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  could  turn 
any  wUdUfe  refuge  or  game  range  into  a 
wilderness.  He  could  enlarge  wilderness 
areas  as  he  wishes. 
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Picnic  grounds,  overnight  facilities,  roads, 
trails  or  boats  are  forbidden  in  the  wilder- 
ness areas — you  have  to  go  in  on  foot  or 
horseback. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  point  to  provisions 
that  do  not  prevent  multiple  use  of  a  wilder- 
ness area  or  development  of  its  natural  re- 
sources. But  there  are  other  provisions  that 
make  beneficial  use  of  the  resources  of  such 
areas  practically  impossible. 

For  example,  the  bill  permits  continua- 
tion of  present  timber  and  grazing  rights 
but  stipulates  these  rights  must  not  inter- 
fere with  the  basic  principle  of  the  legisla- 
tion—that of  preserving  an  area  as  a  wilder- 
ness. And  these  rights  would  expire  on  the 
death   of  the   present  permitholder. 

Prospecting  with  modern  equipment  and 
methods  would  not  be  permitted.  Prospec- 
tors would  have  to  revert  to  the  burro  and 
hand  pick.  The  Aneth  oilfield  or  Moab  pot- 
ash mines — so  Important  to  Utah's  overall 
economic  growth — would  not  have  been  dis- 
covered under  these  conditions. 

And  if  a  prospector  did  malce  an  im- 
portant mineral  discovery,  he  would  have 
to  get  special  permission  from  the  Presi- 
dent himself  to  develop  it. 

In  effect,  the  bill  says  man  can  enter  a 
wilderness  area  only  as  a  visitor  and  must 
leave  it  as  he  found'  it.  A  zealous  adminis- 
trator could  interpret  this  as  no  hunting, 
fishing,  camping  or  other  recreational  ac- 
'  ivities. 

The  wilderness  area  bill  would  restrict,  if 
not  completely  prevent,  use  or  development 
of  the  natural  or  mineral  resources  our 
Stilts  must  have  to  continue  and  expand 
it.s  economic  and  industrial  growth 

Utahans  could  prevent  the  President  from 
turning  a  part  of  the  State  into  a  wilder- 
ness area  only  by  getting  Congress  to  pass 
a  resolution  against  such  an  order.  Past 
experience  Indicates  this  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  accomplish. 

There  is  a  boobytrap  hidden  in  the  pro- 
vision giving  the  Presldeiit  authority  to  turn 
any  national  forest,  park  or  monument  into 
a  wilderness  area. 

The  President  already  has  authority  to 
designat-e  any  Federal  land  as  a  national 
monument.  The  Federal  Government  owns 
72  percent  of  the  land  area  of  Utah.  Of 
Utah's  83  million  acres,  only  about  12  mil- 
lion acres  are  privately  owned  and  10  mil- 
lion of  these  are  desertland  belonging  to  the 
railr<jads. 

Therefore  approval  of  the  wilderness  bill 
would  in  effect  give  one  man  power  to  turn 
72  percent  of  our  State  into  a  wilderness. 

We  do  not  imply  that  a  President  would 
ever  designate  all  Federal  land  in  Utah  as 
a  m(_'nument  and  then  turn  it  into  wilder- 
ness area,  although  such  would  be  possible. 

But  this  is  not  the  basic  issue.  The  Issue 
is.  Should  one  man  have  such  vast  power? 
Should  we  give  one  man — even  our  Presi- 
dent— powers   that  he  must  never  use? 

Seriously,  can  we  give  one  man  that  mvich 
power  and  still  call  otir  United  States  a 
Republic? 

I  From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  July  30.  19611 
Bennett  Slaps  Park  Plans 

W\sHiNGTON.  July  29. — The  proposed  wil- 
deriu.ss  bill  and  plans  to  establish  a  new 
national  park  in  southeastern  Utah  were  de- 
scribed Saturday  as  "a  threat  to  the  future 
of  the  State  of  Utah"  by  the  State's  Repub- 
lican Senator. 

Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett  made  the 
statement  in  a  telegram  he  sent  to  Gov. 
George  D.  Clyde,  congratulating  the  Gov- 
ernor on  a  meeting  held  Thursday  in  Salt 
Luke  City  regarding  the  two  proposals. 

The  Senator's  message  declared  that  "if 
the  present  Kennedy  administration  policies 
hnd    been    adopted    even   so    recpntly   ns    one 


decade  ago,  thejre  would  now  be  no  \ipper 
Colorado  River  project,  no  Aneth  and  Mc- 
Cracken  oil  developments,  no  uranium  in- 
dustry and  there  would  be  no  $30  million 
potash  plant  on  the  Colorado  near  Moab,'' 


I  From  thp  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  Aug    24.  1961 1 
Bennett     Analyzes    Wilderness    Measure 

Editor  Tribune:  Tlie  wilderness  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  is  of  special  concern  to  the 
people  of  Utah.  Unfortunately,  much  a^is- 
informntion  has  been  circulated  about  the 
bill  and  about  my  position  on  it.  I  think 
the  peoiile  of  the  State  are  entitled  to  kijow 
the  facts.  [ 

The  wilderness  concept  is  a  sound  one.  4nd 
I  support  it  completely. 

Last  year  I  voted  lor  the  bill  which  gpve 
congressional  approval  to  the  wilderness  pro- 
gram of  the  Forest  Service,  and  I  support 
congressional  wilderness  designation  for  all 
existing  wilderness,  wild,  or  canoe  areas  Hd- 
nnnistered  by  the  Forest  Service.  ' 

In  addition,  I  intend  to  .=;ponsor  an  ameiid- 
ment  to  the  wilderness  bill  making  the  241,- 
000-acre  High  Uintas  Primitive  Area  in  Utah 
a  wilderness  area  immediately,  rather  tlian 
requiring    an    extensive    review   period,      j 

With  respect  to  national  parks.  I  certMnly 
do  not  wish  to  lower  their  standards.  Jind 
of  course  90  percent  of  the  land  aretj  In 
national  parks  and  national  monuments 
is  administered  as  wilderness  But  I  do 
feel  that  in  certain  parks,  and  under  certain 
circumstances,  carefully  controlled  big  game 
himting  should  be  permitted,  partlculnrly 
where  deer  herds  are  so  large  that  the  exi.";'- 
m:-:  forage  is  inadequate.  The  alternatiTie  is 
starv.ition  of  the  animals,  and  erosion!  of 
the    watershed    through    overgrazing. 

I  also  feel  that  the  Dinosaur  National 
Monument  should  be  excluded  from  jthe 
wilderness  bill;  otherwise  a  statutory  Ijar- 
rier  will  be  erected  to  construction  of  the 
Echo  Park  and  Split  Mountain  Dams.  iThe 
1938  Executive  order  creating  Dinosaur  ex- 
pressly provided  for  such  dams  within  the 
monument 

The  wildcrn'i'ss  bill  has  several  serious  [de- 
fects. One  of  the  foremost  is  a  looprfiole 
permitting  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  [by- 
pass Congress  in  adding  new  areas  to  Ithe 
wilderness  system  through  the  creation  of 
national  wildlife  refuges  and  game  raOges. 
Before  such  permanent  and  far-reaching 
actions  are  taken.  Cong-ess  should  glve[  its 
affirmative  approval,  in  keeping  with  Ithe 
Constitution.  I  have  cosponsored  Ithe 
AUott  amendment  to  the  bill  which  would 
close  this  loophole. 

Virtually  unlimited  authority  given  ta  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  pre(ent 
ver.sion  of  the  bill  is  not  a  matter  of  idle 
concern,  in  view  of  several  recent  deva^op- 
mcnt.= 

Fir.st  of  all.  former  Secretary  of  JnttHor 
Seaton  withdrew  11  million  acres  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  in  1960  for  wildlife  raoiges. 
Secondly,  by  unilateral  action.  Secretary 
Stewart  Udall  suspended  virtually  all  of  ithe 
public  laws  of  the  United  States  for  an '18- 
month  period  on  180  million  acres  without 
notice,  wlthovit  hearings,  and  without  Oon- 
stilting  CongrcES.  Thirdly,  Secretary  Udall 
has  indicated  that  he  is  prepared  to  M»|th- 
draw  by  Executive  order  from  1  million  to  6 
million  acres  in  sotithern  Utah  as  a  national 
monument  if  the  people  of  Utah  refuse  to 
support  the  new  national  parks  he  watits. 

.So  congressional  control  over  creation  of 
ne'.v  wilderness  areas  is  necessary  If  [the 
interests  of  the  West  are  to  be  protected, 
and  If  we  are  to  have  something  to  say 
about  the  administration  of  public  landis 

We  mast  not  surrender  this  control  to 
urfettoicd  biire.nicratic  discretion. 

Wall.«ce  F,  Bennitt, 

Senator  From  Ut/tt. 


[From   the   Ogden   Standard-Examiner.    Aug. 
23.    1961  I 

Wilderness  Bill  Could  Hurt  Utah's  Future. 
Governor  Says  in  Ogden 

Gov.  George  D  Clyde  said  today  Utah's 
biggest  challenge  is  accelerating  its  indus- 
trial-economic development  to  proMde  op- 
portunity for  Its  youth. 

He  said  this  can  be  done  if  the  natural 
resources  the  State  must  have  to  continue 
its  industrial  development  are  not  locked  up 
in  huge  wilderness  areas  and  national  parks 

Governor  Clyde  explained  his  stand  on 
proposed  Federal  wilderness  areas  and  na- 
tional parks  at  a  chamber  of  commerce 
sponsored  meeting  on  the  development  of 
Utah  natural  resources 

The  Governor  said  he  is  not  opposed  to 
all  wilderness  areas  or  national  parks  and 
monuments. 

But  these  areas  should  be  large  enough 
only  to  preserve  the  unique  historical,  scenic, 
or  geological  features  of  our  State,  Gov- 
ernor Clyde  declared 

BACKS    BUREAU 

He  told  the  group  he  favors  the  Forest 
Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Maiiagement 
concept  of  multipurpose  tise  of  Federal  lands 
for  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  people 

"The  limitation  of  use  placed  on  Federal 
lands  Is  Important  to  the  future  of  our 
State,  "  he  said.  "What  we  do  with  our  re- 
sources today  will  affect  the  State  even  100 
years  from  now. 

"That  is  why  It  Is  time  to  stop,  take  stock 
of  the  present  situation,  and  plan  for  the 
distant  as  well  as  Immediate  future" 

Governor  Clyde  said  the  States  agricul- 
tural and  livestock  potential  are  almost  fully 
developed,  leaving  only  Its  natural  and  min- 
eral resources  for  development  to  create  the 
jobs  to  support  the  "population  explosion 
we  are  experiencing  which  It  has  been  esti- 
mated will  increase  our  population  200  000 
in  the  next  decade. 

"Our  mineral  and  natural  resources  are 
largely  on  Federal  lands  which  comprise 
about  72  percent  of  the  State's  total  land 
area."  that  is  why  we  must  guard  so  zeal- 
ously what  happens  to  these  lands  and  htjw 
they  are  controlled  and  administered 

"The  people  of  Utah  ought  to  be  apprised 
of  the  plans  and  proposals  being  put  forth 
for  the  use  of  these  lands  by  people  outside 
the  State,  many  of  whom  have  never  set 
foot  Inside  Utah." 

CO   TOO    FAR 

Governor  Clyde  said  that  while  he  favors 
wilderness  areas  and  national  parks  where 
they  are  needed,  present  proposals  go  far  be- 
yond any  need. 

For  instance,  he  said  the  Dinosaur  Na- 
tional Monument  is  a  unique  feature  that 
ought  to  be  preserved.  The  dinosaur  beds 
cover  80  acres,  yet  the  President,  with  no 
thought  of  the  people,  increased  this  monu- 
ment to  209.000  acres. 

"It  is  now  proposed  to  Increase  the  Na- 
tional Bridges  Monument  from  160  acres  to 
360.000  acres."  Governor  Clyde  said 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  these  state- 
mcnt.s  include  a  few  references  to  an- 
other iTiatter.  the  proposed  new  Canyon- 
lands  National  Park  in  Utah.  Tins  is 
because  these  two  measures — the  pro- 
posed park  and  the  wilderness— have 
been  lumped  together  by  Utah  op- 
ponents. 

It  is  remarkable  that  such  stroii.g 
attacks  have  been  mounted  by  Utahans 
against  the  wilderness  proposal,  for  the 
wilderness  bill  concerns  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  area  of  my  Stat^.  Of  the  11 
continental     Western     States,     only     1 
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other — Nevada — will  also  contribute  to 
the  wilderne.s.s  areas  less  than  1  percent. 
The  other  rune  States  will  provide  from 
2  to  7  percent  of  their  area  for  the  wil- 
derness system 

There  has  also  beeii  in  Utah,  of 
course,  much  factual  di.scu.s.sion  of  the 
bill.  The  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune,  while  it 
has  not  agreed  with  my  jjosiiion  in  every 
detail,  has  uniformly  urL'ed  objective 
consideration  of  the  proposal  It  has 
suggested  that  citizens  write  for  the  bill 
and  study  it  before  making  up  their 
minds  or  issuing  statements  concerninc 
it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  from  the  Salt  Lake  City  Trib- 
une be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Wait  for   Outdoor   Resources  Report 
The  wilderness  debate  continues  with  the 
fiuy  of  a  California  forest  ftre.  and  sfjme  of 
the  arguments  are  just  about  as  senseless 

Now  that  a  compromise  bill  to  establish 
a  national  wilderness  system  has  passed  the 
Senate  Interior  Comnalttee  by  a  12-to-3  vote, 
we  urge  again  that  all  Interested  persons 
acquire  a  copy  of  Senate  bill  174  from  a 
Member   of    Congress   and   study   It. 

Many  of  the  most  vociferous  opponents 
of  the  bill  are  still  battling  against  provi- 
sions of  the  me,a5ure  as  Introduced  6  years 
ago  and  amended  many  times  And  the 
advocates  tco  often  imply  that  no  wilder- 
nesses and  national  areas  exist  now  or  that 
they  are  bound  to  disappear  ui^le.ss  this  par- 
ticular legislation  Is  quickly  adopted. 

John  Bird  suggested  In  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  recently  that  the  issues  in  the 
wilderness  foray  could  be  simplified  by  tak- 
ing extreme  views  nn  either  side  and  mov- 
ing toward  the  middle  Unhappily  the  mid- 
dle view  Is  extremely  unpopular  with  the 
zealots  of  both  sides 

Some  facts  to  keep  in  mind: 
More    than    160    wildernesses   and    related 
areas    are    already    being    administered    rea- 
sonably well  In  the  United  States  today 

The  major  part  of  national  parks  and 
monviments  are  managed  as  wilderness  or 
roadless  areas  Except  under  special  cir- 
cumstances, grazing,  hunting,  mining,  tim- 
bering, dam  bulldlne  and  other  uses  hostile 
to  recreation  and  preservation  of  natural 
conditions  are  already  generally  forbidden 
In  national  parks  and  monviments  Hence 
most  of  the  controversy  involves  national 
forests  and  their  mu:t;ple-U5e  concept. 

Of  the  180  million  acres  currently  In  the 
151  national  forests,  some  14  million  acres 
are  already  managed  as  wildernesses,  primi- 
tive, wild,  and  roadless  areas  Of  these  42 
areas  totaling  5,800.000  acres  are  in  the  high- 
est classification — wilderness 

Gradually.  aft*r  extensive  .studies  and  pub- 
lic hearings,  classification  of  certain  areas 
are  changed  by  the  Forest  Service  For  ex- 
ample, within  the  past  year  the  38.3.300-acre 
Brldger  Primitive  Area  in  western  Wyominc 
was  raised  to  wilderness  status  by  adminis- 
trative fiat  No  doubt  the  240.717-acre  HlKh 
Uintas  Primitive  Area  east  of  Kamas  even- 
tually also  will  be  given  the  higher  classifi- 
cation. 

This,  by  the  way  is  the  only  primitive  area 
in  Utah  outside  of  national  parks  and  mon- 
uments. 

Along  with  other  existing  primitive  areas 
in  the  country,  it  would  be  taken  inui  the 
national  system  initially  under  S    174 

Timbering,  mining,  roads,  and  construc- 
tion are  generally  barred  from  wilderness 
areas,  but  existing  livestock  grazing  would 
be   continued    in    national    forest    wUderness 


areas.  State  water  \a-ws  and  State  Jurisdic- 
tion over  fish  and  wildlife  would  continue 
Hunting  and  fishing  would  be  permitted  If 
the  President  found  an  overriding  public 
need  existed,  he  could  open  sjjecific  areas  for 
n^ining.  oil  drilling,  and  dams  in  wilderness 
areas.  Water  production  would  not  be  ad- 
\ersely  affected. 

Tlius  the  main  difference  between  the 
present  system  and  the  new  proposal  is  that 
wilderness  areas  would  be  uniformly  con- 
trolled by  law  instead  of  by  administrative 
order  of  the  Secretriries  of  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture, as  at  present  The  bill  also  would 
speed  the  process  of  upgrading  iiatural 
areas  and  facilitate  boundary  adjustments. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Interior  would  designate  each  year, 
for  10  years,  recommended  additions  to  or 
exclusions  from  the  wilderness  system.  Con- 
gress would  have  power  to  veto  the  action  by 
concurrent  resolution  within  a  year  after 
the  designation. 

An  amendment  whereby  affirmative  action 
by  Congress  was  required  to  add  or  subtract 
from  the  wilderness  areas  lost  by  a  narrow 
vote  In  the  Senate  Interior  Committee. 

We  urge  that  the  House  give  thoughtful 
consideration  to  this  practical  amendment. 

The  need  for  protection  of  unspoiled  nat- 
tual  areas  in  this  rapidly  urbanizing  society 
should  be  clear  to  everybody  The  therapeu- 
tic, educational,  and  esthetic  values  of  quiet 
natural  museums  is  almost  universally  rec- 
ognized. 

The  Tribune  is  not  convinced,  however, 
that  an  emergency  exists  calling  for  pushing 
this  measure  through  Congress  now.  We 
think  It  would  be  unseemly  to  pass  the 
wilderness  bill  before  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Review  Commission  makes  Its  report  to  Con- 
gress next  January  31  The  vast  amount  of 
Information  on  needs  and  resources  being 
collected  on  the  total  outdoor-recreation  pic- 
ture needs  to  be  digested  before  Congress 
taVtrs  such   an   important  step. 

Meantime,  however,  spokesmen  for  the  In- 
termountaln  West  would  do  well  to  present 
a   positive  face  toward  the  wilderness  issue. 

We  need — must  have — natural  areas. 
They  are  vital  to  our  economy  as  well  as  to 
our  general  welfare,  but  they  shouldn't  be 
frozen  Into  unreasonably  hard  patterns  and 
boundaries 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  bill  is 
only  one  facet  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  land  con.servation  and  classifi- 
cation that  is  vitally  needed,  and  on 
which  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration are  moving  forward. 

We  are  making  widespread  improve- 
ment in  our  existing  national  park  sys- 
t<'m,  and  have  under  consideration  sev- 
eral new  park  areas.  We  ure.  after 
many  years  of  costly  delay,  setting  aside 
some  irreplaceable  national  seashore 
areas,  and  are  mvestigaling  the  feasi- 
bility of  setting  aside  more  lake  and  sea- 
shore areas.  In  this  bill  we  establish  a 
permanent  wilderness  system.  And. 
while  making  all  {hes-e  improvements,  we 
-shall  provide  greater  congres-sional  con- 
trol over  the  determination  of  the  u.ses 
of  our  public  lands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment 

Mr    ALLOTT  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr  DWORSHAK  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  for  that 
pun>ose '' 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes.  provided  I  retain 
niy  right  to  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  absence  of  a  quorum  has  been 
suggested,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  piorted- 
ings  under  the  quorum  call  be  susjjended 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  in  his 
message  to  Congress  on  December  3. 
1907.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  said: 

To  waste,  to  destroy  our  natural  resources. 
to  skin  and  exhaust  the  land  Instead  of  using 
It  so  as  to  increase  its  usefulness  will  re- 
sult In  undermining  in  the  days  of  our  chil- 
dren the  very  prosperity  which  we  ought  by 
right  to  hand  down  to  them  amplified  and 
developed 

Fifty-four  years  later,  these  words 
serve  as  a  timely  reminder  that  we  must 
never  cea.se  taking  stock  of  the  resources 
upon  which  we  have  drawn  to  establish 
this  county  in  its  preeminent  ix>suion 
in  our  present  community  of  nations 
Our  national  wealth,  gaged  today  in 
terms  of  the  gross  national  product,  is 
forceful  evidtnce  that  a  careful,  selec- 
tive and  conscientious  application  of  lur 
coal,  water,  timber,  mineral  and  other 
resources,  translates  itself  mto  an  econ- 
omy w.hich  today  reflects  an  index  of 
S516  1  billlion. 

Speaking  as  the  man  who  a^  the  turn 
of  the  century,  launched  the  conserva- 
tion movement.  President  Teddy  Roose- 
velt set  forth  the  true  meanmp  of 
conservation  in  a  message  to  the  57th 
Congress.     He  said: 

Public  opinion  throughout  the  United 
States  has  moved  steadily  toward  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  forest  whether 
planted  or  of  natural  growth.  The  great 
part  played  by  them  in  the  creation  ai-d 
maintenance  of  national  wealth  Is  now  more 
fully  realized  than  ever  before  The  prac- 
tical usefulness  of  the  forest  reserve  to  the 
mining,  grazing,  irrigation  and  other  in- 
terests of  the  regions  in  which  the  reserves 
he  has  led  to  a  widespread  demand  by  the 
people  of  the  West  for  their  protection  and 
extension.  The  forest  reserves  wil!  inevitably 
be  of  still  greater  use  m  the  future  than  in 
the  past  Additions  should  be  m.de  u  them 
whenever  practicable  and  their  uselulnes.s 
should  be  increased  by  thoroughly  business- 
like management 

In  the  same  message  he  also  stated: 

The    forest    reserve    should    be    set    apart 

forever  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  our  people 

as  a  whole   and   not  sacrificed  to  the  shori- 

sighted  greed  of  a  few. 

S.  174  seeks  to  apply  the  wilderness 
concept  and  superimpose  it  upon  lands 
which  are  now  located  either  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  national  parks  or  the 
national  forests  Therefore,  it  behooves 
us  to  reexamine  these  agencies  in  order 
to  have  clearly  in  mind  the  purpose  for 
which  each  was  established  By  the  act 
of  June  4.  1897.  the  national  forests 
were  cieaied  for  the  following  purjxise: 

To  improve  and  protect  the  forest  within 
the  boundaries  or  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing favorable  condition  of  water  fiows  and 
to    furnish    a    continue  us    supply    of    timber 
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for    the    use    and   necessities    of   citizens   of 
the  United  States. 

The  National  Park  Service  was  estab- 
lished by  act  of  August  25.  1916: 

To  conserve  the  scenery  and  the  national 
and  historic  objects  and  the  wildlife  therein 
and  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
same  in  such  manner  and  by  such  means  as 
will  le.ive  them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoy- 
n:e;it  of  future  generations. 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  that  the  for- 
ests are  a  living  stockpile,  cut  as  the 
need  obtains  and  as  sound  conservation 
practice  dictates,  and  that  the  national 
parks  are  primarily  a  showcase  to  dis- 
play this  country's  scenic  wares  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  people,  the 
bill  before  us  represents  a  use  and  a  pur- 
pose inconsi.stent  with  the  objectives  of 
either  agencV.  S.  174  is  exclusively  a 
measure  intended  to  meld  lands  within 
tlae  national  parks  and  the  national  for- 
ests into  a  vast  timeless  vacuum  known 
as  wilderness.  It  is  a  fact  that,  as  of 
the  inoment,  portions  of  the  national 
forests  are  classified  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice as  "wilderness."  but  this  bill  goes 
much  further  and  eventually  will  place 
in  a  wilderness  inventory,  locked  up  and 
available  in  only  a  limited  way,  65 
milhon  acres  of  land.  Urged  upon  the 
Coiigress  in  the  name  of  conservation, 
heralded  in  the  name  of  recreation, 
wilderness  legislation,  unamended,  rep- 
resents a  giant  step  backward.  In  its 
present  form  it  is  neither  conservation 
nor  recreation. 

In  examining  the  bill,  I  am  able  to 
find  the  word  "conservation"  on  only  one 
page,  page  13.  In  another  place  the 
phraee  "water  conservation"  is  used  in  a 
restricted  sense.  So  let  us  not  be  mis- 
taken— this  is  not  a  conservation  bill. 

In  its  present  form  it  is  neither  a  con- 
servation nor  a  recreation  measure. 
Those  of  us  who  strongly  oppose  S.  174 
as  offered  emphatically  deny  that  it  is  a 
conservation  measure.  In  the  Western 
States,  which  are  annually  plagued  by 
literally  dozens  of  destructive  forest  fires, 
this  bill  would  effectively  prohibit  ade- 
quate fire  prevention  and  firefighting 
measures  in  some  of  the  wilderness  areas 
by  prohibiting  the  construction  of  roads 
in  areas  within  the  wilderne.ss  system. 
It  would  also  forbid  the  use  of  machinery 
except  under  certain  emergency  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  President.  I  clipped  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  last  night  an 
article,  the  headline  of  which  is  "Three 
Die  as  California  F:res  Sweep  142,000 
Acres." 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Tlicre  being  no  objeciion,  tiie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TuRTE    Die    as    California    Fires    Swefp 
142,000  AcRLs 

Sax  Francisco,  September  4 — Griine-cov- 
cred  firefighters  were  warned  today  to  be 
prepared  for  a  new  wave  of  explosive  bru.=h 
iind  timber  fires  which  already  have  burned 
142.000  acres  In  California  and  resulted  in 
V.\e  deaths  of  three  men. 

More  than  1,000  men  on  firehnes  from  the 
fam^?d  Mother  I»de  mming  country  in  the 
north  to  San  Diego  near  the  Mexican  bo.'der 
appeared   to  be  gaining   the   upi)er  hand  on 
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the  first  outbreak  of  fires.     Since  Saturdny. 
165  fires  have  been  reported. 

But  a  State  division  of  forestry  spKikesman 
said  high  temperatures  and  low  humidity, 
combined  with  severe  drought  and  a  swarm 
of  Labor  Day  vacationers,  put  the  danger 
of  new  fires  at  a  critical  level. 

TWELVE    OVT    OF    CONTROL    NOW 

Early  today  at  least  12  major  fires  were 
buruing  out  of  control.  The  State  spoices- 
man  said,  "Our  overall  situation  is  nip  and 
tuck.  Tlie  north  may  be  clearing  up,  but 
the  southern  part  of  the  Slate  is  expectedi  to 
get  iiigher  winds  that  can  carry  fires  out]  of 
control  quickly. 

'We're  overextended  (on  manpower) 
everywhere,  but  so  far  we  are  not  contetn- 
piating  calling  for  out-of-State  help." 

The  biggest  fire  covered  25.000  acres  In  l^he 
Sierra  ne.ir  the  gold  rush  towns  of  Sutter 
Amador  City.  Volcano  and  Fiddle- 
Earlier,  tl  e  fire  briefly  entered  Sutter 
and    Amador    City,    but    was    bea-IJen 

At  la.st  word  it  was  80-percent  controlled 
and  burning  toward  an  uninhabited  wlldjer- 
ness  area  100  miles  northeast  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Potentially  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
fires  rocired  out  of  control  near  Lakeside. 
15  miles  northeast  of  San  Diego.  More  tflan 
a  dozen  homes  were  threatened  and  sevefral 
were  evacuated.  Winds  up  to  30  miles  an 
hour  fanned  the  fire,  which  quickly  spread 
over  almost  1.200  acres.  More  than  200  ajen 
fought  the  blaze  and  got  It  about  50-perotnt 
controlled    today    as   the    wind   slackened. 

MVSHROOM     CLOUD  i 

Residents  said  the  fire  sent  up  a  mufh- 
room  of  smoke  that  looked  like  the  cloud 
from  a  nuclear  blast  when  borate  solution 
was  dumped  on  It  by  planes.  j 

In  the  Challenee-Brownsville  area  120 
miles  north  northeast  of  San  Franciflco. 
Waldo  John  Hackman.  40,  of  Red  Bluff,  vas 
killed  when  his  plane  crashed  yestenfay 
while  on  a  mission  to  drop  borate  into  W^fln 
fires  totaling  1.300  acres. 

Two  motorist.s  were  killed  when  their  cjars 
collided  with  fire  equipm^ent.  [ 

Firefighters  had  about  flO-percent  conljrol 
of  the  GuernevUle  fire,  which  drove  hun- 
dreds of  vacationers  from  the  resort  Wea 
on  the  Russian  River,  about  55  miles  noHh 
of  San  Francisco.  j 

An  unknown  number  of  homes  buried. 
but  the  immediate  threat  to  major  rearirts 
was  at  lep.st  temporarily  ended,  an  ofiSf:lal 
at  the  scene  said. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Lakeside  bWze, 
no  fires  were  heading  uncontrolled  for  popu- 
lated area'^.  the  division  of  forestry  said. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  llind 
treatment  and  flood  prevention  measuJ'es 
are  precluded.  Water  conservation 
structures  are  virtually  prohibited,  mak- 
ing the  utilization  of  water  resources 
impos;-ible.  Insect,  disease,  and  wted 
control  mrasurcs  are  either  prohibited  or 
severely  restricted.  All  development;  of 
timbei'.  minerals,  gas  and  oil,  and  wajter 
v.ill  be  banned  except  that  on  very 
ur^rent  demand  it  miyht  be  possible  to 
obtain  a  Presidential  order  making  an 
exception  in  a  special  case.  Despite  the 
contentions  of  the  proponents  of  tlhis 
bill.  S.  174  as  presently  drafted,  is  a  lock- 
up measure,  and  not  a  conservation 
measure. 

To  oppose  S.  174  in  its  present  fcji-m 
is  in  reality  to  favor  recreation,  and 
there  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  grow- 
ing national  need  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tional participation  by  the  American 
people,  The  contention,  widely  cir:u- 
latcd,  that  S.  174  is  a  measure  to  encoar- 


ace  outdoor  recreation  belies  the  facts. 
The  facts  are  that  the  restrictions  now 
contained  in  this  bill  would  preclude 
the  development  of  designated  wilder- 
ness areas  for  mass  recreation,  such  as 
fishing  lakes,  camping  prounds.  .';ki  area.s. 
and  other  facilities.  By  prohibiting  even 
the  construction  of  temporary  roads, 
the  bill  would  deny  to  all  but  an  infini- 
tesimal fraction  of  the  people  of  this 
country — less  than  1  percent  by  actual 
count — their  rights  to  land  which  be- 
lon.as  to  them  all.  In  my  o'vn  State  of 
Colorado,  the  people  are  not  opposed  to 
the  concept  of  preserving  the  primitive 
and  wilderness  aspects  of  certain  public 
lands  in  our  State  for  the  permanent  en- 
joyment of  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans. In  this  I  join.  We  know  that 
throughout  vast  areas  of  rugged  terrain 
in  the  Western  States  at  least  a  semi- 
wilderness  environment  will  prevail  no 
matter  what  man  might  do.  Neverthe- 
less, we  favor  active  steps  to  preserve 
the  vast  public  lands  which  will  com- 
prise over  50  percent  of  the  11  Western 
States  and  Alaska.  Vigorous  conserva- 
tion activities  are  favored  in  order  to 
preserve  these  lands  and  their  natural 
resources  for  present  and  future  genera- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  probably  one  of  the  very 
significant  features  about  the  great  State 
of  Colorado  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  West. 
is  its  abundance  of  natural  beauty.  The 
fame  of  many  of  our  State's  .scenic  at- 
tractions has  long  been  well-known 
throughout  the  world.  We  in  Colorado 
have  never  sought  to  reserve  this  herit- 
age to  ourselves  alone.  Since  the  earli- 
est settlements  in  Colorado  over  100  years 
ago  visitors  not  only  have  been  welcome 
but  also  have  been  vigorously  encouraged 
to  share  with  us  the  enjoyment  of  the 
State's  54  mountain  peaks  which  tower 
above  14,000  feet — to  view  the  Royal 
Gorge,  the  Black  Canyon,  the  San  Juan, 
the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park.  Mesa 
Narde  and  all  of  the  rest,  to  enjoy  our 
numerous  mountain  streams — or  to  ex- 
perience the  isolation  and  stillness  of  the 
endless  wilderness  which  extends 
throughout  the  State's  rugged  terrain. 
The  response  has  been  very  gratifying, 
and  millions  have  accepted  our  invitation 
and  experienced  the  enjoyment  of  these 
majestic  surroundings.  In  these  sur- 
roundings and  in  this  climate,  national 
parks,  national  forests,  recreation,  and 
conservation  have  coexisted. 

At  this  point,  one  might  a.-^k  v.hether 
in  light  of  my  remarks.  I  am  opposed  to 
wilderness,  to  which  I  am  prepared  to 
reply  unequivocally  and  vociferously. 
"No."  Albeit  the  figures  indicate  that 
such  wilderness  areas  as  presently  exist 
are  used  by  less  than  1  percent  of  our 
total  population.  I  feel  that  there  is  a 
place  for  such  a  concept  and  that  it  can 
exist  in  harmony  with,  and  alongside, 
our  national  parks  and  forests.  In  fact, 
as  I  have  indicated,  many  areas  em- 
braced within  park  and  forest  lands  are 
such  as  to  constitute  a  wilderness  simply 
by  virtue  of  their  location,  the  fact  that 
they  are  inaccessible  or  remo\ed  from 
the  main  arteries  of  travel  and  are  er.- 
joyed  by  those  who  have  an  interest  m 
packing  in  by  horseback  or  on  foot.  But 
my  word  of  caution  is  simply  this:  S. 
174,  as  presently  drawn,  will  set  apart 
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va.st  areas,  render  them  impenetrable, 
henceforth,  save  by  the  foot  of  man  or 
a  beast  of  burden,  before  the  Dei:>art- 
ments  of  Interior  and  Agriculture  have 
the  opportunity  to  survey  them  and  in- 
ventory them  to  determine  their  poten- 
tial worth  in  term.>  of  resources.  This 
would  be  a  tragic  mistake 

In  the  national  forests  today  the  prin- 
ciple of  sustained  yield  i.s  in  practice,  the 
doctrine  of  multiple  u.'^e  prevails,  as  well 
as  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  Geological 
and  geophysical  exploration  is  permitted 
in  order  to  establish  the  use  to  which 
such  land  ought  properly  to  be  put.  But 
not  so  in  the  case  of  wilderness.  Once 
these  areas  are  "locked"  up — and  that 
word  accurately  de.sci'ibes  the  fate  of 
tlie.'^e  65  million  acres — they  will  be  for- 
ever barred  insofar  as  any  use  is  con- 
cerned, with  a  slight  exception  which  I 


will  cover  very  carefully  in  my  discu.ssion 
of  the  bill.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  before 
we  set  this  enormous  area  aside  and 
render  it  untouchable,  would  it  not  be 
V.  ISC  for  us  to  know  exactly  what  ■we  are 
ielef:atinp  to  this  status'' 

My  position  isn  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  measure  as  it  now  .stands.  E'er  that 
reason,  I  have  offered  and  will  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendments  which  at- 
tempt to  clarify  that  particular  situa- 
tion, and  they  will  be  treated  later. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  before  we  create  a 
haven  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
approximately  half  a  million  people  an- 
nually, we  should  also  consider  the  needs 
of  the  remaining  180  million  people  of 
this  country.  The  national  parks  are  for 
the  benefit  of  everyone  to  enioy.  the  na- 
tional forests  are  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation,  but  'wilderness  is  for  only  a  haiid- 


ful  to  use  and  for  many  to  deplore  unless 
tempered  by  the  amendments  which  I 
feel  are  vital  I  Can,  and  will,  vote  for 
passage  of  wilderness  legislation  when 
the  requisite  amendments  arc  adopted 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  now  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  bill  it,self.  The  wilderness 
bill,  essentially,  proposes  to  set  aside  as 
much  as  65  million  acres  of  land  in  a 
wilderness  system  I  shall  discuss  m  a 
few  moments  how  it  is  proposed  and  to 
what  extent  it  is  propo-sed  to  lock  up  the 
areas  in  the  wilderness  system 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  i^rmied  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  table  entitled  Land  Areas 
Subject  to  Inclusion  in  the  Wilderness 
System." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Lands    fM  rni;iT\pnily 
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souri-e  use 

I^nds    not    now    jxr- 
miinently  withdrawn 
from  resource  use 
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Slate 

Lands    permanently 
withdrawn  from  re- 
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Lands   not    now    per- 
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from  n-source  use 

Total  area 
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wilderness 
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tion 
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Alabama     

34  9KH 
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11.. Wl 

13.K10 

374.0WJ 
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7H.723 
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•23S.  494 

.13.  413 

11.210 

ti.  na 

034.  S70 
1.  ((30.775 
44.  70.1  1 
39,  134 

.Montana 

Nebraska 

978,562 

1.1.11,812 
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1.09.1,665 
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Alaska 
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Ariiona 
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1  Nevada 
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5  400 
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V2  HSi 

'   New  Mexico 

678,661 

233.992 

29^1.826 

1  349  970 

l)rl.iWttrP     

New  '^'ork 

6  777 

Florl'la 

1,301.291 

North  rarolitia 

North  Dakota... 

7,655 

271,479 

68.6.S1 

350  092 
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2TS.  SO.I 

lliiu~)iii  
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Oklahoma ... 
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44.  TtVl 
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Oregon               .. 

662.827 
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86.700 

1  347  580 
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South  Carolina 

100  820 

Iowa 

South  Dakota 
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236,  K8 
608.621 

2l«t,04S 

19f«,  '232 

1,130,751 

171   700 

Tennessee 

290.739 

Kentucky . 
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Texa.<; 

81 '2.  443 

rtah 

1  Vinrinia    

240.  717 

020,  014 

Aliiinr 

30,847 

205  21  i2 

M:ir\liui<l 

1  Washinpton.   

583,196 

8U1,000 

2.  ''.1  ,\  199 
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'  Wisconsin   ..   

lis,  390 

Michiein      

639,339 

Wyoming 

1,812,012 
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542.880 

4.  732.  (K3 

Minni-*ota 

.MiN.<<i.vsi|>|)i 

880.073 

Total 
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•28.310,834 
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•  State  of  eomptiTLible  si«>:  .Maryland. 
'■  til&if  of  comparable  site:  Maine. 

•  .Slates  of  fximparable  siw    Connecticnit  suid  New  Jcr.sey  combined. 
■  .State  of  comparable  siie:  Pennsylvunia. 

•  States  of  comparable  si/c  Washington  and  Indiana  combined. 


Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  this  ta- 
ble was  discussed  this  morning.  The  fig- 
ures have  been  checked  for  accuracy. 

As  the  table  shows  the  lands  now  per- 
manently withdrawn  from  re.-^ource  u.se 
consist  of  two  kinds,  national  forest  wild, 
wilderness,  and  canoe  areas:  and  na- 
tional park  system  areas. 

I  might  say.  the  wild,  wilderness,  and 
canoe  areas  are  each  in  a  separate  cate- 
gory. 

The  national  forest  wild,  wilderness, 
and  canoe  areas  now  set  aside  as  wilder- 
ness areas  total  6.773.080  acres.  The 
national  park  system  areas  now  total 
22,099,349  acres. 

The  primitive  areas  hi  the  national 
forests  now  total  7.890.973  acres.  The 
national  wildlife  refuaes  and  game  areas 
now  total  28.316.834  acres. 

All  of  the.se  total  65.080.236  acres. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  only  the  area  now  locked  up  in 
wilderne.ss.  which  comprises  about  8  per- 
cent of  the  public  land  and  which  is  used 


by  1  percent  of  the  people  vi.'-itinp  the 
national  forest  and  park  land,  but  we  are 
talking  about  lockinp  in  65  million  acres 
of  land   permanently. 

Tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  a  letter  dated  September 
10.  1959.  shown  on  page  67  of  the  hear- 
ings, setting  out  the  source  of  its  au- 
thority over  these  lands.  The  letter  con- 
tains the  foUowinEr: 

The  regulation  provides  that  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Chief.  Forest  Service,  the 
Secretary  may  designate  Irp.cts  of  national 
forest  lands  as  "wilderness  areas" 

This  is  the  authority  for  the  wilder- 
ness areas  themselves. 

Later  in  the  same  letter  it  is  stated : 
\Ve  have  no  record  of  any  formal  opinion 
of  this  office  as^  to  the  legal  power  of  the 
Secretary  to  doslRnntc  .".  wildcrr.ess  area,  but 
regulation  U-1  was  approved  by  this  olHce 
for  legal  suflBclency.  Likewise,  we  know 
of  no  formal  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
or  decision  of  any  court  pas.sing  upon  the 
Fpccific  question. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
contained  on  paces  67  and  68  of  the 
hearings  be  oniited  at  tliis  pon:it  m  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U  .S      DFP«.RTMrNT    or    ACRICrLTfRE. 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel 

Wasfiington.  September  10.  1959 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insvlar  Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate.  Wa'^hington.  D.C 
(Attention  Mr.  Stewart  French.  Chief  Coun- 
sel.) 

Gentlemen:  Tliis  is  in  response  to  Mr 
French's  letter  of  August  4.  1959.  in  which 
he  stated  that  the  committee  has  requested 
that  this  Department  furnish  a  statement  as 
to  the  basis  of  the  asserted  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  set  aside  and  de- 
clare certitin  areas  of  the  lands  of  the  United 
S^tates  to  be  "wilderness  areas." 

The  action  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  designating  wilderness  areas  within  the 
national  forests  is  not  based  upon  statutory 
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authority  expressly  covering  such  areas.  The 
action  Is  taken  under  the  broad  general 
authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  In  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  the  national 
forests. 

The  general  authority  stems  from  article 
IV.  section  3,  clause  2  of  the  US.  Constitu- 
tion, the  act  of  March  3,  1891.  as  amended 
(16  use.  471),  and  the  act  of  June  4,  1897, 
as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  551).  Briefly  it  may 
be  outlined  as  follows: 

The  constitutional  authorization  gives 
Congress  the  power  to  dispose  of  and  make 
needful  regulations  respecting  property  be- 
longing to  the  United  States.  Accordingly, 
no  appropriation  of  public  land  can  be  made 
for  any  purpose  except  by  authority  of  Con- 
gress. The  act  of  March  3,  1891,  as  amended, 
vested  in  the  President  authority  to  appro- 
priate or  reserve  national  forest  lands  from 
the  public  domain.  With  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  regulation  of  lands  so  ap- 
propriated or  reserved,  Congress  vested  au- 
thority in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  the 
act  of  June  4,   1897,  as  amended. 

Pursuant  to  this  general  authority  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  September  19, 
1939,  promulgated  a  regulation  designated 
by  tiie  Forest  Service  as  "regulation  U-1"  (36 
CIFR  25120).  The  regulation  provides  that 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Chief,  Forest 
Service,  the  Secretary  may  designate  tracts 
of  national  forest  lands  as  "wilderness 
areas." 

The  action  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  designate  a  "wilderness  area"  is  not 
considered  an  appropriation  or  disposition  of 
land  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  mentioned  above  Instead, 
it  is  considered  an  action  with  respect  to 
land  which  has  previously  been  appropriated 
by  the  President,  pursuant  to  authority 
granted  by  Congress,  within  that  meaning. 
It  is  a  designation  of  the  appropriated  land 
for  purposes  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  proper  in  carrying  out  the  responsibili- 
ties given  him  to  regulate  the  occupancy  and 
use  of    the   national  forests. 

We  have  no  record  of  any  formal  opinion 
of  this  Office  as  to  the  legal  power  of  the 
Secretfiry  to  designate  a  wilderness  area,  but 
regulation  U-1  was  approved  by  this  Office 
for  legal  sufficiency.  Likewise,  we  know  of 
no  formal  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
or  decision  of  any  court  passing  upon  the 
specific    question. 

With  respect  to  a  very  siniilar  situation, 
however,  consideration  was  given  by  the 
court  in  United  States  v.  Perko.  133  F.  Supp. 
564  (DC,  D.  Minn.,  1955).  to  rights  relative 
to  use  of  a  roadless  area.  The  action  was 
one  to  enjoin  the  defendants  from  operating 
motor  vehicles  and  other\vi.':e  trespassing  on 
the  Superior  Roadless  Area  within  the  Su- 
perior National  Forest.  A  temporary  injunc- 
tion was  granted  and  later  made  permanent. 
Unit'-d  States  v.  Perko.  141  P.  Supp.  372  (D.C.. 
D  Minn  .  1956) .  The  Superior  Roadless  Area 
liad  been  established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  authority  of  the  act  of 
June  4,  1897,  supra,  and  his  regulation  U-3 
(36  CFR  251.22).  In  reviewing  the  action 
for  injunction  and  commenting  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary,  the  court  recog- 
nized the  authority  under  the  1897  act,  as 
amended,  and  also  commented  that  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing  unconstitutional  about 
the  methods  used  in  establishing  the  Su- 
perior Roadless  Area,  the  action  being  one 
in  which  the  Secretary  was  pursuing  the  dic- 
tation of  Congress  in  ordering  him  to  carry 
out  a  policy  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of 
the  Superior  National  Forest. 

We  triist  that  the  above  will  satisfactorily 
ser\e   as   an   outline   of   the   basis   on   which 
wilderness  areas  are  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 
Sincerely   yours. 

Fbank  A.   Barrett, 

General  Counsel. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  with 
respect  to  the  question  of  where  the 
authority  comes  from,  I  refer  also  to  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
dated  February  24.  1961,  which  is  found 
on  pages  13.  14.  and  15  of  the  record  of 
the  hearings.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid, 
as  follows ; 

DEP.\P.TMFNr   OF  ACRICULTURE, 

Washington.  DC.  February  24, 196i[ 
Hon  Clinton  P.  Anderson. 
Chairman.     Committee     on     Interior     d'nd 
Insular  Affairs.  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Anderson:  This  Is  In  fe- 
.sponse  to  your  request  of  January  17  ted  a 
report  on  S.  174,  a  bill  to  establish  a  national 
wilderness  preservation  system  for  the  per- 
manent good  for  the  whole  people,  and  for 
other   purposes. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  the  bill  be 
en.-icted  ii-ii^ofar  as  it  affects  this  Department. 

The  bill  would  declare  a  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  secure  for  the  American  people  of 
present  and  future  generations  the  bensflts 
of  an  enduring  resource  of  wilderness.  For 
that  purpose,  the  bill  would  establish  a  na- 
tional wiiderne.ss  preservation  system.  whJich 
would  include  national  forest  areas,  national 
park  system  areas,  and  national  wildlife  re- 
fuge ftnd  g  ime  range  areas.  The  bill  would 
provide  that  the  federally  owned  lands  with- 
in area.«  of  the  wilderness  system  would  ibe 
admini.~tered  in  such  a  way  a.s  to  leave  th»m 
unimpaired  and  to  provide  for  the  protectlbn 
and  preservation  of  their  wilderness  char- 
acter. It  would  provide  for  the  gathering 
and  dissemination  of  information  regarding 
their  use  and  enjoyment  as  wilderness. 

The  bill  would  Include  In  the  national 
wilderness  preservation  system  all  areas  with- 
in the  national  forests  classified  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  act  as  wilderness,  wild, 
primitive,  or  canoe.  The  areas  classified  at 
that  time  as  primitive  would  be  reviewed 
within  15  years  as  to  their  suitability  for 
continued  inclusion  In  the  wilderness  sy.s- 
tem.  RecommendatiorLs  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  following  such  review  would  be 
reported  to  the  President  and  each  year  tjhe 
President  would  submit  to  the  Congress  Ms 
recommendations  with  respect  thereto.  Pto- 
vision  would  be  made  for  including  In  swch 
rcc(5mmcndation3  appropriate  adjustmei}its 
in  primitive  area  boundaries. 

The  Pre3:d?nt  would  be  authorized  to  rjc- 
ommend  mcK:lification.=;  or  adjustments  of 
boundaries  of  areas  in  the  wilderness  systeim. 

The  recommendations  of  the  President 
with  respect  to  the  continued  Inclusion  of 
primitive  areas  in  the  wilderness  system  and 
for  modifications  or  adjustnients  of  bound- 
.aries  of  areas  in  the  wilderness  system  would 
take  c.Tect  if  not  disapproved  by  the  Can- 
grers  by  concurrent  resolution  within  a  fiill 
session  of  Congress  following  the  date  the 
recommendation  was  received. 

The  bill  would  provide  that  the  addltlion 
of  any  area  to,  or  the  elimination  of  aaiy 
area  from,  the  wilderness  system  which  Is 
not  specifically  provided  for  in  the  bill  could 
be  made  only  after  specific  authorizatlpn 
by  law.  It  is  understood  that  this  would 
apply  to  the  addition  of  a  completely  npw 
wilderness-type  area  to  the  system  or  fihe 
complete  elimination  of  a  wilderness-tfee 
area  from  the  system,  and  not  to  additions 
or  eliminations  of  land  areas  to  an  exlstllng 
wilderness-type  area  in  the  system  by  a  mod- 
ification or  adjustment  of  boundaries. 

With  respect  to  national-forest  areas  IJn- 
cluded  in  the  wilderness  system,  the  bill 
would  permit  the  use  of  aircraft  or  moti^r- 
boats  where  well  established  to  contintie, 
and   measures    for    fire.    Insect,    and   disease 


control  could  be  taken  Prospecting  and 
mining  and  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  reservoirs,  water  conservation  works, 
and  other  facilities  needed  In  the  public  in- 
terest within  specific  portions  of  national 
forest  areas  In  the  wilderness  system  could 
be  authorized  by  the  President  upon  his  de- 
termination that  suth  uses  would  better 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  than 
would  their  denial.  The  tn^azlng  of  livestock. 
where  well  established  on  national-forest 
areas  In  the  wilderness  system,  could  be  per- 
mitted to  continue. 

Otherwise,  with  respect  to  national-forest 
areas,  subject  to  existing  private  rights,  com- 
mercial enterprise,  permanent  roads,  use  of 
motc)r  vehicles  and  equipment,  and  mecha- 
nized transport  within  areas  of  the  wilder- 
ness system  would  be  prohibited,  and  tem- 
porary roads  and  structures  In  excess  of  the 
minimum  required  for  the  administration 
of  the  area  for  the  purp<.>ses  of  the  act  would 
be  prohibited  within  areas  of  the  wilderness 
system.  Emergency  measures  for  the  health 
and  safety  of  persons  would  be  permitted 
within  such  areas. 

The  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area  In  the 
Superior  National  Forest  would  continue  to 
be  administered  under  this  and  other  ap- 
plicable acts  for  the  general  purpi)se  of  main- 
taining the  primitive  character  of  the  area 
without  unnecessary  restrictions  oa  other 
uses.  Including  that  of  timber. 

Commercial  services  proper  for  the  real- 
ization of  recreational  and  other  purposes  of 
the  wilderness  system  could  be  performed 
within  areas  of  the  system.  The  bill  would 
not  affect  the  present  situation  as  to  the 
application  of  State  water  laws,  nor  the  Juris- 
diction or  responsibilities  of  the  States  with 
respect  to  wildlife  and  fish. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  acquisition 
by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture of  lands  within  areas  of  the  wilder- 
ness system  under  their  respective  Jurisdic- 
tions and  would  provide  for  the  acceptance 
and  use  of  contributions  of  money  to  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  the  act.  Each  Secretary 
would  maintain  public  records  pertaining  to 
the  portions  of  the  wilderness  system  under 
his  Jurisdiction  and  would  make  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Congress. 

This  Department  believes  that  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  wilderness- 
type  areas  is  a  proper  use  of  the  national 
forests  and  has  steadfastly  maintained  con- 
tinuity of  policy  in  this  regard  for  over  35 
years.  In  1924,  the  first  area  for  the  preser- 
vation of  wilderness  In  tl:ie  national  forests 
was  established.  It  comprised  a  large  part  of 
what  is  now  the  Gila  Wilderness  Area  In 
GUa  National  Forest  In  New  Mexico.  In  1926. 
parts  of  the  Superior  National  Forest  In 
northern  Minnesota  were  given  special  pro- 
tection. These  areas  later  became  parts  of 
areas  designated  as  roadless  areas  arid  which 
are  now  designated  as  the  Boundary  Waters 
Canoe  Area.  The  first  primitive  area  in  the 
national  forests  was  established  In  1930  un- 
der regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. By  1939,  there  were  73  primitive  areas 
and  2  roadless  areas,  totaling  14.2  million 
acres. 

In  1039,  new  secretarial  regulations  were 
Issued  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
wilderness  and  wild  areas  In  the  national 
forests.  The  term  "wilderness  area"  orig- 
inated on  the  national  forests.  Tliese  regu- 
lations provided  for  somewhat  more  stability 
and  protection  to  the  areas  established  there- 
under than  did  the  earlier  regulation  for  the 
establishment  of  primitive  areas  Issued  10 
years  previously.  Wilderness  and  wild  areas 
provided  f  jr  In  these  regulations  meet  essen- 
tially the  same  criteria  except  that  wilder- 
ness areas  exceed  100.000  acres  In  area,  and 
wild  areas  range  from  5,000  to  100  000  acres. 
Wilderness  areas  are  established  by  the  Sec- 
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retjvry  of  Agriculture  whereas  the  Chief  of 
the  Forest  Service  may  establish  wild  areas 
No  new  primitive  are«s  were  estahllshed 
after  iy39  Since  that  tUne.  prinative  arefts 
have  been  managed  in  nccordanre  with  the 
regulations  applicable  to  wilderness  areas. 
i*he  Department  has  been  re:«tudying  prim- 
itive areas  and  reclassifying  those  areas  or 
parts  of  areas  which  are  predominantly  valu- 
iible  for  wilderness  as  wilderness  areas  We 
are  continuing  that  study  and  plan  t.*^)  com- 
plete the  study  as  to  all  remaining  primitive 
areas.  As  of  this  date,  there  arc  the  follow- 
ing wilderness-type  areas  within  the  national 
forests: 


KiJid  orsrra 

Numl>CT 

Acwute 

NVkldeniaas 

14 

a* 

40 

1 

4,»«K.i;3 

Willi        

fTB.  1.-4 

I"rlniili»«  .        .  

7.  907.  4 1  ft 

1  '  MttOt.... 

8M0.673 

Total 

83 

14.661,  416 

In  the  restutlT  and  rerla-^'if^rntlon  of  prim- 
itive areas,  boundary  adlustments  have  been 
made  to  eliminate  portions  not  jiredoml- 
nantly  of  wilderness  value  or  add  ^l  adja- 
cent national  forest  lands  that  are  pre- 
dominantly of  wilderness  value.  Som.e  new 
areas  have  been  established.  Including  two 
established  within  the  last  ye.ar  Taking 
into  consideration  the  tran-isfers  to  national 
parks  of  lands  prcviou.-i'.y  within  primitive 
or  wilderness  areas  in  the  national  f-rests 
and  corrections  In  area  calculations,  the 
total  area  of  national  forest  land  classified 
for  administration  as  wilderness  has  re- 
mained about  the  same  as  It  was  In  1939. 

Tl\e  wilderness,  wild,  primitive,  and  road- 
less areas  of  the  national  forests  Include 
some  of  the  most  remote  and  scenic  areas 
of  the  Nation.  They  have  unique  and  ."special 
values,  which  have  long  been  recognized  by 
wilderness  enthusi.asts.  and  by  the  Forest 
Service.  They  comprise  valuable  and  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  national  forests 

The   wilderness -type  areiis  within   the  na- 
tional  forests  have  been  established   and  are 
admluistered  pursuant  to  adminibtrative  ac- 
tion under  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
of   Agriculture       Until   last    year,    they    had 
no  specific  statutory  recognition.    The  estab- 
lishment   and    maintenance    of    such    areas 
has   long  been   maintained   by   this  Depart- 
ment to  be  within  the  concept  of  multiple- 
Ui-e  management,  which  this  Departnient  has 
applied  to  the  national  forests  for  over  half 
a   century      For   the  first   time   the  Multiple 
Use-SustaUied    Yield    Act    of    June    12.    1960, 
Pu'ollc  Law  86-517   (74  Stat.  215).  which  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  admin- 
ister the  renewable  surface  resources  of  the 
nc.tlonal   forests   for   multli.ile   use    and   sus- 
tained  yield,    gave   statutory    recognition    to 
wilderness  areas.     In   this  act,  the  Congress 
declared  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of    wilderness    areas    to   be   consistent   with 
the  principles  of  multiple  use  and  sustained 
yield      In  Inserting  this  provision  as  a  com- 
mittee amendment  to  the  bill  which  became 
that    net.    the    Senate    Committee    on    Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  made  It  clear  that  the 
enactment    of    that   provision    was    not    In- 
tended  as    a   substitute   for   the   enactment 
of  legislation  to  establish  a  national  wilder- 
ness preservation   policy   and   pr-igram. 

There  was  pending  before  the  Senate  at 
the  time  the  Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield 
Act  was  pas-sed.  the  so-called  wilderness  bill, 
S.  1123  (86th  Cong  ).  This  Department,  in 
lis  report  of  June  19.  1959,  recommended 
enactment  of  tliat  bill,  with  certain  amend- 
ments. Tl>e  substance  of  those  amendments 
are  accommodated  for  the  most  part  In  S. 
174.  We  have  consistently  recommrnded  the 
enactment  cf  wilderness  leglsliuion  insofar 
as  it  would  affect  the  nations,  forests  ever 
since  our  first  report  on  svich  letjislative  pro- 
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posals  m  the  85th  Congress  We  strongly  be- 
lieve that  not  only  should  »ilderne««  iireas 
be  eetablibhed  and  nmintalned  in  the  na- 
tional forests,  but  also  enactment  of  S.  174 
wuuld  be  desirable  resource  legislation  and 
m  the  national  interest 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budeet  advises  that 
the  enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation 
would  be  m  accord  with  the  Pretidcnt's  pro- 
gram 

Sincerely  yours, 

OaviLLE  L  FarrMAN 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  the  let- 
ter states' 

The  areas  classified  at  that  time  as  primi- 
tive would  be  reviewed  within  15  years  as  to 
their  suitability. 

Then  fiuther  along  the  letter  states: 

The  bill  would  provide  that  the  addition 
of  any  area  to.  or  the  elimination  of  any 
area  from  the  wilderness  system  which  is  not 
specifically  provided  for  in  the  bill  could  be 
made  only  after  Ef>eclfic  authorization  by 
law 

Further  on  the  Secretary  of  At;ricul- 
ture  says: 

This  Department  believes  that  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  wilderness-type 
areas  If  a  j>roper  use  of  the  national  foreets 
and  has  t-teadLu^tiy  maintained  continuity 
of  policy  in  this  regard  for  over  35  years  In 
1924,  the  first  area  for  the  preservation  of 
wilderness  In  the  national  forests  was  estab- 
lished It  comprised  a  large  part  of  what  is 
now  the  Gila  Wilderness  Area  In  GUa  Na- 
tional Forest  In  New  Mexico.  In  1926,  parts 
of  the  Superior  National  Forest  in  r.orthern 
Minnesota  were  given  special  protection 
These  areas  later  became  parts  of  areas  des- 
ignated as  roadless  areas  and  which  are  now 
designated  as  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe 
Area  The  first  primitive  area  In  the  na- 
tional forests  was  established  in  1930  vmder 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
By  1939.  there  were  73  primitive  areas  and 
2  roadless  areas,  totaling  14.2  million  acres. 


Skipping  a  little,  the  Secretary  says 

further: 

No  new  primitive  areas  were  established 
after  1939.  Since  that  time,  primitive  areas 
have  been  maii&ged  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  applicable  to  wilderness  areas. 
The  Departme:.t  has  been  restudylng  primi- 
tive areas  and  reclh-isifylng  those  areas  or 
parts  of  areas  which  are  predoniinantly  valu- 
able lor  wilderness  as  wilderness  areas 

Any  logical  person  must  immediately 
ask  himself  the  following  question:  If 
the  power  to  establish  such  areas  has 
existed  ove"  all  these  years,  and  if  since 
1939  primitive  areas  have  not  been  clas- 
sified into  wilderness  areas,  why.  without 
any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  should  Congress  sudden- 
ly transfer  approximately  8  million  ad- 
ditional acres  into  wilderness?  The 
primitive  areas  are  set  aside  now  but  not 
classified  as  wilderness  areas. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  two  maps 
which  are  on  the  e&sX  side  of  the  Senate 
Chamber.  The  larpe  map  standing  on 
the  floor,  for  the  convenience  of  Sena- 
tors, shows  in  preen  all  the  park  areas 
in  the  United  States.  As  anyone  exam- 
ining the  black  and  white  map  can  see. 
not  only  is  the  total  amount  of  Federal 
land  in  the  various  States  of  the  West 
shown,  but  also  the  location  of  wilderness 
and  wild  areas.  The  niW  areas,  of 
course,  are  those  under  100.000  acres. 
Tile  wilderness  areas  are  those  over 
100,000  acres. 

At  this  time.  I  should  like  to  have 
printed  m  the  Recurd  table  No.  1.  shown 
on  page  96  of  the  hearings  entitled  "Fed- 
eral Ownership  or  Management  of  Land 
in  11  Western  States." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Table   1. —  Federal  ou-nership  or  managrj>irn 

t  of  lanil  in  11  Western  States 

Total  land 

ar*a 

(thousiind 

acres) 

F^Wany 
ow-ned 
land' 

(thousand 

acres) 

Ptrowit  of 

total  lund 
area 

MrtdnCt^i 
by  Federal 

Oovem- 

incnt  Iniiian 

tribal  lands 

(thcrasand 

acres; 

Percent  of 

total  land 

area 

Fe«<eninT 

owT»«d  or 

uianafEed 

lasdi 

(thooaand 
acres) 

Perron  t  <il 

total  iHUd 

area 

.Krironn 

72,r«S 
100,314 
66.510 
bl.  »T-> 
(0,3«2 

77,767 
61.  Ml! 
&i7Ul 
4J.  -V-i 
f.2.404 

32.396 
4.Vn71 
24, 156 
34.050 
1'7.  815 

eo.?26 

31.  5» 

3&.4«6 
12.  CfiC 
X).210 

44.0 
44  « 

>;.% 

64.3 
29.8 
M>.4 
35.1 
.M  2 

«e.2 

48  4 

19.3K3 

4«) 

740 

4(N 

1 .  .s." 

l.OM 

.'..  SI  5 

1.208 

2.2« 

1,613 

1.7.-3 

26.7 

.5 
11 

.8 
1.7 
1  6 
7.6 
2.0 
4  3 
4.2 

:.8 

.M.779 
4.'i.  Hfu 
24.  902 
34.459 

LV.  372 
f.l.TRS 
33.  ILS 
32.7SS 
3K.Tti» 
11.479 
.11  97  J 

71   .^ 
4.'.  4 

(^oU«-a<lo                - 

»7  4 

Mnho            

6.S.  1 

Moutftoa 

Vrva'lft 

W\v  ^loxlco                 .. 

31.5 
87.9 
42.6 

53.2 

1  lAh              

78.  S 

\*  'iiliinctoii-           ....-.-...-. 

:a.% 

W^omine         

51  2 

Tofftl     

753.368 

36i  445 

48  1 

36,405 

4.8 

396,.  940 

52.9 

1  i:\clude«  Iru'^t  jirivpcrtics,  IniUiui  Uibal  lancU. 
So»ir«v  Slatislkal  Abstract  of -.he  l  iiite.1  StfcU*.  19U0. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Tl:ie  table  shows  that 
tlic  percentage  of  federally  owned  land 
in  the  11  Western  States  runs  from  a 
high  of  87  percent  for  Nevada  down  to 
31  percent  for  Idaho.  This  is  why  the 
wildcrne.c.s  bill  is  so  sigr.tficant  to  the 
Western  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.'^ent  that  table  2 
on  paK'e  96  entitled  "National  forest  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  to  counties  in 
11  Western  States,  fiscal  year  1960,"  be 
p:  in  ted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  uo  objection,  t2ie  table 
wat  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 


Table  2. — National  forest  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements to  covntws  in  11  Western 
States,  fiscal  year  1960 


National 

forest  total 

r('C«ii>ts 

Z'-perw-nt 
fund  dis- 
bursed lo 

«2,  245,  735 

23.203,580 

1.  567.  860 

7,fi28.  SOT 

6. 167,  296 

2^.  fi60 

l.:(22.394 

1  $700.  3.t6 

California          

b.»nms 

391.965 

Idaho       

1.907.  14M 

.Montana 

1.2<n.v.'4 
fly.  6fi.S 

S>w  Mexico 

1  331.  402 

i 


p 


Includes  school  section  fund,  act  of  J  hit  20,  h*10. 
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Table  2. — National  forest  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements to  counties  in  11  Western 
States,  fiscal  year  1960 — Continued 


National 

forest  total 

receipts 

ii-perei-nt 
fund  dis- 
bursed to 
States 

Or'-eon    

%.'*).  510.  h2S 

25,  y.54,  h44 
890. 448 

JIJ.  f, ■_».*.  ..117 

1  lali  

iv.i,  H7-S 

\\  ;i.~liillt£ti)n  . 

l>,  4\H.  711 

\\  yominir 

^^2  ''12 

Total — 

119.493,749 

30.  ()i:<.  Iti^i 

Source:   I'..-?.  Forost  St-rvict'. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  that  table,  both  the 
total  forest  receipts  and  the  25-percent 
fund  which  is  disbursed  to  the  States  is 
shown  in  detail  for  each  of  the  States. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  table  3. 
on  page  97  of  the  hearings,  entitled 
"Bureau  of  Land  Management  Receipts 
Under  Mineral  Leasing  Act,  1959,"  which 
shows  the  receipts  for  the  various  West- 
ern States,  together  with  the  share  to 
the  State  and  the  share  to  the  recla- 
mation fund,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  together  with  the  footnotes 
to  the  table. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Table  3. —  Bureau  of  Land  Management  re- 
ceipts under  Mineral  Leasing  Act.  1959 


Tot  ill 
receipts 

Share  to 
State  ' 

2    * 

Share  to 
reclama- 
tion fundi 

.\rizoiia-   

$413,000 

7.  .W2,  noo 

9,  fi90,  000 

■jyti.  UK) 

4IMI.  IXNI 

11.7^7.  INK! 

iiH.IKH) 

i;.  'jt]s,  INN) 

l.(KX) 
32,  015,  (XK) 

$!.>4.K7,T 

2. -^l-J,  (XN) 

3.<-,3;i7.5<l 

Ul.WKl 

1 ,  7'V),  2.50 
1.V).(ICHI 

.i,  .54.1.  12,i 
14.  2.50 

2,  .590.  500 

375 
12.  005.  t>25 

$21fi,  H-2.5 

('alifornia 

Colora'lo 

Id.iho. 

Montana 

Nevada 

\i'\v  .\le.\iTO 

Dreeoii          .  . 

:i.  'M'A,  s<X) 
">.  On7,  2.50 

1.55.  K«l 
2.  4tV4.  ;i5(l 

21(1.  UKl 

7,  7ui.  175 

19  95<J 

I  tall... 

Wa.sliington 

V\  yomiiitt 

3, 62<;,  700 

525 

16,807,875 

Total 

7r,.  7^4.  iMNi  i  2K,  797.  7'>o 

! 

4o,  3U">.  V50 

'■  i^eceipts  under  the  .Mineral  Leasiiii;  Act  are  distril- 
iiled  37'j  percent  to  .-^tates.  ,524  percent  to  reclatnatinn 
fund,  and  10  percent  to  C..-^.  Treasury. 

Siitircf    Stiitjstical  .\l'-ir:ict  of  the  fnited  '^t-ite>.  WiH). 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  table  4.  entitled  "Projection  of 
Population  of  11  Western  States,"  ap- 
pearing on  page  97  of  the  hearings,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  the  footnotes  to  that  table. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Table    4. — Projection    of    population    of    11 
Western  States 


'.source:  li»fi(l  Censu-;  of  I'npiil  itinn  -  Fim  d  rojiiili- 
imn  ("iiunls.  .Nov.  15,  l',H,(),   Huie.ui  (jf  Ceiis'i-. 

'Source;  Current  iViiiiilailfiii  Report.*— I'dpul  ition 
Kstimates,  .\ul'.  '.),  I'j57.  .-^erie,';  1'  25.  .\o.  pai.  liiire.iu 
of  Census. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  figures  in  the 
table  were  taken  from  the  1960  census. 
The  projection  of  population  shows  that 
in  the  11  Western  States,  from  1960  to 
1970  a  growth  of  27.4  percent  is  expected. 

I  point  out  that  almost  everyone  in 
the  West  knows  that  the  great  pressures 
upon  the  West  at  this  time  are  not  only 
for  the  use  of  its  re.source.s  in  timber  and 
minerals,  but  particularly  for  the  U3e  of 
its  water  and  its  water  resources. 
When  I  come  to  that  part  of  my  remarks 
in  which  I  shall  discuss  the  bill.  I  shall 
point  out  again  that  the  bill  is  not  a 
conservation  bill,  although  the  people 
who  want  it  mo.st  vociferously  call  it  a 
conservation  bill.  At  only  one  place  in 
the  entire  bill  is  the  word  "conservatjion" 
u.«;ed.  It  is  not  a  conservation  bill. 
With  the  .eireat  jxipulation  explosion 
which  is  expected  to  take  place  in  the 
Western  States,^^  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  we  must  utilize  every  re- 
source we  can.  and  particularly  our 
water  resources,  so  as  to  develop  our 
Western  States. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  appearing  on  page  98 
of  the  hearings  entitled  "Value  of  Farm. 
Mine,  and  Forest  Products  of  11  Western 
States.  1958,"  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Table  6. — Value  of  farm,   mine,  and  /orest 
products  of  11   Western  States,  19SS 


Ari/.ona   

California.. . 

Colorado 

Idaho 

.Montana 

Vevada    

New  .Me.vico. 

Oregon 

Itah 

Wii.sliinglon. 
Wyoniinp... 


Total. 


Value,  all 
farm  prod- 
ucts sold 


$440. 

»,>I52, 
589, 
414, 
453, 
53, 
238, 
407, 
16rt, 
579, 
173, 


700,00(1 
800,000 
(100,  000 
100.000 

SO(j,(xm 

300. 000 
600. 000 
(XH),  000 

900,  m\ 

600, 000 
600,  ooo 


6. 369,  400, 000 


^■alue,  all 

niiiu-ral|iro- 

(luftion  ' 


$314.5211. 

1,502.660. 

305.  284. 

♦M,  45«i. 
177,  240. 

68.  213. 
55S,  Hfi6. 

4.5.053, 
36.5.  9«VI, 

W.  897, 
30'.).  938. 


rxx) 

0«I0 
000 
0«H) 
000 
000 
tXNI 
001) 
IXIO 
(KX) 
(NX) 


3.  833,  167,  (XXI 


Est 
va 
foj; 


ih    ■ 


prof  1  let 


$55, 

8'.«), 

35. 
21(1.1 
125, 

10. 

30, 
,  KXl, 

10, 

82(1,; 

1.5 


I0( 
XX 


|( 


ated 

,ill 

St 


1. 000 

I.  OCX) 

I.  (»»■) 

(N),  IXN) 

N),  rxx) 
(X).  (XX) 

(X).(X)() 
(XI,  (XX) 
X).  (XXI 
W.  (XX) 
(Kt.fXX) 


3,  3(X)J0O.(XX) 


I  Including  oil  and  pas. 

'  Industrial  Forestry  Association. 

.Source:  .-^t  itislieal  .Xhslraet  of  (he  Cnilid  .>t.il«i.  I'KVi 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  table  shows  the 
value  of  all  farm  products  sold  in  1958 
was  $6,369  billion.  The  table  shows 
further  that  the  value  of  all  mineral 
production  was  $3  833  billion.  The  table 
shows  also  that  the  estimated  value  of  all 
forest  products  was  $3.3  billion.       |T 

So  we  in  the  West  have  a  vest^  in- 
terest in  the  conservation  of  our  re- 
sources, and  we  have  an  interest  in  the 
development  of  our  resources.  We  can- 
not permit  the  West  to  cling  on  the  vine 
and  stagnate.  We  must  develop  our 
mines,  our  mineral  potential,  and  our 
resources,  which  the  bill  would  deny,  and 
we  must  develop  our  forests  if  we  expect 
to  go  forward. 

Mr.  Hagenstein  testified  in  the  hear- 
ings before  the  committee  with  these 
words,  at  page  98: 

Mr.  Hagenstein.  The  West,  with  fe^  ex- 
cejjtions.  is  the  most  rapici  growing  pert  of 
OUT  Nation  We  believe  any  proposal  tx)  cre- 
ate a  blanket,  single-use  land  system  ig- 
nores the  problems  posed  by  the  steaay  rise 


of  our  western  population.  More  people  need 
more  jobs.  More  people  need  more  food. 
More  people  need  more  water.  More  people 
need  more  wcxjd  More  people  need  more 
hides.  More  people  need  more  gas  and  oil 
More  people  need  more  minerals.  And  yet  it 
is  proposed  to  lock  up  and  prohibit  develoj)- 
ment.  management,  and  use  of  a  large  area 
of  unsurveyed.  unexplored,  and  virtually  un- 
known Federal  lands  when  all  studies  indi- 
cate we  are  going  to  need  more  of  everything 
The  1960  census  reveals  a  {xipulatlon  in  the 
11  Western  States  of  more  than  27  million. 
The  most  recent  projections  for  the  year  1970 
show  an  increase  of  7.5  million  more  (table 
4) .  This  is  an  increase  of  more  than  27  per- 
cent in  the  next  decade.  How  can  we  provide 
the  Jobs  and  essential  commodities  from 
these  lands  if  we  limit  their  productiveness? 

On  June  16.  1958.  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, the  former  Senator  from  Montana 
Mr.  Murray,  published  a  Memorandum 
of  the  Chairman  entitled  Full  Devel- 
opment of  Public  Resources." 

In  the  transmittal  letter  of  this  docu- 
ment he  makes  some  very  realistic  state- 
ments. I  ask  unanimous  con.^ent  that 
the  letter  may  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Memorandum  of  the  Chairman 

To  Members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs: 

The  Federal  Government  today  Is  the  pro- 
prietor of  21  percent  of  the  land  in  the 
continental  United  States.  In  10  Western 
States  its  average  ownership  equals  about 
one-half  of  the  land  area.  Tlie  greater  part 
of  this  land  has  always  been  in  Federal 
owner-shlp.  The  Forest  Service.  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  Park  Service,  and  other 
natural  resource  management  agencies  have 
the  responsibility  for  most  of  this  land. 
These  lands  are  the  resource  ba.se  for  alyjut  9 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product.  The 
policies  that  are  pursued  In  the  development 
of  these  lands  and  resources  in  large  measure 
guide  the  economic  destiny  of  the  West 

Over  the  years  the  Federal  Government  has 
not  followed  a  realistic  course  in  furthering 
the  development  of  these  lands  Invest- 
ments nee<ied  to  as.=  ure  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  timber,  grass,  recreation,  water, 
and  minerals,  have  been  made  within  the 
criteria  used  for  normal  governmental  op- 
erations. No  eflort  has  been  made  to  con- 
sciously distinguish  between  investment  and 
operating  requirements.  Business-type  fi- 
nancial presentations  and  economic  analyses 
have  been  lacking. 

The  spark  of  the  idea  that  the  Government 
could  and  should  develop  these  great  public 
resources  was  kindled  by  Theodore  Roosevelt 
some  60  years  ago.  Yet.  today,  well-con- 
ceived Investments  In  forest  and  range  as 
well  as  In  mineral  and  water  resources  are 
sorely  needed.  Frequently  we  have  econo- 
mized on  public  resource  budgets  without 
regard  to  consequent  deterioration  of  our 
resource  assets,  loss  of  revenue,  or  losses  in 
economic  growth. 

As  a  first  step  to  exploring  more  adequate 
planning,  budgeting,  and  accounting  for 
resources,  the  three  agencies  with  prime  re- 
source and  land  management  functions  were 
selected.  The  Forest  Service  administers 
180  million  acres  which  contain  three-fourths 
of  a  trillion  board-feet  of  timber.  Last  year 
these  lands  produced  a  sustained  yield  har- 
vest of  almost  7  billion  board-feet  of  timber. 
3.800.000  livestock  grazed  on  the  range. 
3,400,000  big-game  animals  roamed  the.^e 
forests,  over  55  million  people  enjoyed  the 
recreational  facilities  on  these  forest  lands. 
Substantial    mineral    operations    were    con- 
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ducted  and  vast  amounts  of  vaiershed  were 
protected  to  assure  water  for  millions  of 
people 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  admlD- 
Lstcrs  4G8  oailllon  acres  and  miueral  resources 
ou  another  242  million  acres  Including  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  The  mineral  re- 
sources prcxluced  total,  among  other  things — 
135  million  barrels  of  petroleum;  330  million 
cubic  feet  of  gafi;  100  million  gallons  of 
gasoline.  There  are  over  6.500.000  tons  of 
coal;  9  million  tons  of  potassium  and  sodium 
sales;  and  1  million  tons  of  phosphate  rock. 
Over  11800  000  llvpstock  and  1  million  big- 
game  animals  grazed  the  range,  and  781  mil- 
lion board-feel  of  timber  »ere  contributed 
to  the  Nation  a  ecit.omy. 

The  national  parks,  containing  17  million 
acres  attracted  over  65  million  visitors  in 
1957.  Included  in  this  total  are  participants 
in  a  variety  of  special  recreational  programs 
including  mountain  climbing,  river  runs,  and 
cave  explorations.  Special  historic  areas 
attracted  13  million  people  to  see  shrines  of 
democracy. 

In  order  to  get  the  financial  fiic ts  In  focus. 
I  a£ked  the  Comptroller  General  "to  develop 
an  luiual  financial  statement,  laid  out  on  a 
business  basis"  for  these  agencies,  pointing 
out  that  "without  good  knowledge  of  the 
assets  the  Federal  lands  and  their  resfjurces 
represent,  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
lack  a  base  for  gaging  jiroper  investment 
levels,  earning  capacity,  and  opportunities 
for  Improved  management  " 

The  result  is  the  attached  report.  It  re- 
veals clearly  how  little  these  agencies  do 
know  about  reporting  the  total  worth  oT  the 
great  lesources  they  administer.  The  state- 
ments of  ananclal  conditions  or  balance 
sheets,  show  that  the  ft.xed  assets  of  these 
agencies  exclude  from  consideration  any 
\ttlue  of  the  public  domain  land  under  their 
Jurisdiction.  The  agencies  have  reported 
what  is  supposed  to  be  "market  Talue  '  for 
public  domain  land  to  the  Huu.se  Govern- 
ment Operations  Cominittee  The  Comp- 
troller General  h.is  pointed  out  that  In  the 
report  to  the  House  the  entire  national  forest 
holdings  were  valued  at  $6  5  blUlon,  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  lands  at  »2  7  billion, 
and  national  jiark  lands  at  atxui  »642  mil- 
lion. The  reports  understate  the  value  of 
the  reaJ  property  assets  under  Uie  Jurisdic- 
tion of  these  agencies  by  about  $9  billion. 
In  addition,  the  agencies  h.ive  not  valued 
minerals,  water,  and  recreation  which,  in  all 
pr.>b:ibllity.  have  a  capitalized  value  of  an 
even  greater  amount. 

A  second  deficiency  In  accounting  is  the 
failure  to  fully  utilize  depreciation  and  rie- 
(iletion.  thus,  improperly  stating  net  worth. 
Accrual  and  cost  accounting  are  not  equally 
and  fully  applied,  but  such  records  are  being 
develope<l. 

Tliese  reports  show  that  the  agencies  do 
not  have  a  business-type  repjrt  indicating 
revenue  potentialities  or  even  properly 
matching  txpenditures  and  revenues.  For 
example,  funds  allocated  to  activities  such  as 
watershed  management,  recreation  and  tim- 
ber use  are  not  matched  to  revenue.  The 
Forest  SerTlce  exclude*  payments  to  States 
from  Its  statements  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, while  the  Bureau  of  L.md  Mrinagc- 
ment  includes  these  iiaynicnt.s  Tlie  Forest 
Service  capitalizes  roads  coz^structed  by  tim- 
ber purcliasers  in  its  financial  statement,  but 
does  not  report  these  as  noncash  Income. 

Recognizing  these  deficiencies,  I  submitted 
the  material  supplied  by  the  agencies  to  the 
Comptroller  General  to  Mr.  Marlon  Clnwson, 
a  land  management  specialist  with  Resources 
for  the  Future,  a  re.-iearch  foundation  He 
has  been  kind  enough  to  amplify  the  iinan- 
cial  report  and  set  forth  some  considerations 
deserving  attention.  His  cununents  appear 
after    the   Comptroller   General's   report. 

The  authority  placed  in  our  committee 
for  matters  affecting  public   lands  requires 


that  we  keep  Informed  and  that  we  keep 
the  public  Informed  on  matter*  which  af- 
fect tlkeae  lands.  The  ktowId^  need  to  de- 
velop our  public  I&ocLb  resources  requu-ee 
more  adequate  Information.  We  need  to 
acquaint  the  people  of  our  Nation  with  the 
tremendous  value  of  the  Fc»deral  a.sscts  be- 
longing to  them  so  amounts  budgeted  to 
prctecTing  resources,  and  amour.ts  of  invest- 
ment made  to  expan-l  use  of  the  public 
lands  cfin  be  related  to  the  value  of  the 
assets  with  which  we  are  dealing  and  poten- 
tial   revenues    and    benefits. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  report  will  stlmu- 
iHte  Interest  In  adequate  financial  sujjport 
to  enhance  the  value  of  our  public  lands 
to  our   economy. 

This  report  is  transmitted  in  a  form  suit- 
able for  limited  distribution  to  enable  us 
to  lay  the  situation,  factually,  before  people 
Interested  In  resource  development,  and  to 
encourage  comments  from  the  public  and 
agencies  of  Government  on  st^ps  that  should 
be  taken  to  better  Inform  the  Nation  on  the 
development  potei-.tlal  and  needs  for  our 
public  natural  resources 

We  might  later  publish  comments  received 
friim  all  sources  and  then  discuss  steps 
which  will  secure  the  adoption  of  Improve- 
ments. 

James  E  MtaaAT. 

C*i  airman. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  point  out  that  in  the 
letter  the  chairman  .said: 

These  lands  are  the  resource  base  for 
iib>)ut  9  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. The  policies  that  are  pursued  In  the 
development  of  these  lands  a!:d  resources  In 
large  measure  guide  the  economic  destiny  of 
tie  West 

Then  at  anoUicr  point  iii  the  letter  he 
said : 

The  .4>ark  of  the  Idea  that  the  Government 
c<^uld  and  should  develc^p  these  great  public 
resources  was  kindled  by  Theodore  Roosevelt 
some  60  years  ago. 

Again,  he  says,  in  another  plau;e: 

Last  year  these  lands  produced  a  sustained 
yield  harvest  of  almost  7  billion  board-feet  of 
liinl>er,  3. 800.000  livestock  grazed  on  the 
range  3  400,000  big  game  animals  roamed 
t,hese  forests,  over  55  million  people  enjoyed 
the  recreational  facilities  an  thewe  forest 
lands  Substantial  mineral  operations  were 
conducted  and  va.st  amounts  of  watershed 
were  protected  to  assure  water  for  millions 
ul  people. 

Again,  he  said: 

Tiie  mineral  resourcies  produced  total— 
among  other  things— 135  million  barrels  of 
petroleum.  330  million  cubic  feet  of  gas:  100 
million  gallon^  of  gasoline.  There  %Te  over 
5.500.000  tons  of  coal;  9  million  tons  of  po- 
tassium sail 


The  point  is  that  in  this  letter  the 
chairmaii  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  m  1958  specifically 
set  forth  in  a  very  dramatic  fashion  wh>' 
we  must  properly  protect  and  develop  the 
land  of  the  West.  If  we  do  not  do  it.  we 
will  be  re;sponsible  for  a  throttling  of 
protrrcss  in  the  West  which  might  never 
be  overcome. 

I  'Rlsh  to  comment  about  the  feeling  of 
the  people  in  the  West  resai-ding  this 
matter.  If  I  may  use  a  colloquial  term,  it 
is  our  ox  that  is  being  gored.  This  de- 
spite the  fact  that  .^^omc  Senators  from 
the  West,  in  good  faith,  are  in  favor  of 
the  bill. 

I  am  not  oppo.^ed  to  a  limited  wilder- 
ness area  or  the  inclusion  of  more  areas. 


provided  they  are  classified  and  studied. 

and   provided   Congress   has  a   right   t-o 
act  affirmatively  in  establishing  them 

I  ha\e  before  me  letters  from  State 
officials  in  Alaska  of  February  1961.  re- 
lat:ng  to  S.  174  in  the  87th  Congress, 
registering  opposition  to  the  bill. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  memorial  from 
the  year  1959  relating  to  S.  1123  in  the 
8€th  Congress,  passed  by  the  Arizona 
Legislature.  S.  1123  is  not  the  same 
bill  as  the  one  before  the  Senate,  but 
it  contained  many  of  the  significant  fea- 
tures of  the  present  bill. 

I  have  m  my  hand  a  resolution  from 
California,  dated  April  1960.  relating  to 
S.  1123  in  the  86th  Congress.  It  is  a 
re.solutioi"i  of  the  California  State  Board 
of  Forestry. 

I  have  in  my  hand,  also,  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Colorado,  dat^ed  March  1961,  relating 
to  S.  174  in  the  87th  Congress.  My  rec- 
ollection is  that  this  is  the  third  unan- 
imous memorial  from  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado in  opposition  to  this  bill. 

I  have  m  my  hand  a  joint  memorial 
of  the  Idaho  House  of  Representatives 
dated  February  1961.  in  opposition  to 
S  174  m  the  87th  Congress. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  memorial  of  the 
State  of  Nevada,  dated  May  1961,  in  op- 
position to  S.  174. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  memorial  from 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  adopted  in 
March  1959.  relating  t-o  the  previous  bill, 
S.  1123  of  the  86th  Congress,  many  pro- 
visions of  which  are  incorporated  in  S. 
174. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  resolution  from 
Uie  State  of  Utah  of  March  1961,  in  op- 
position to  S.  174. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  dated 
Ft^bruary  1961.  concerning  S.  174  of  the 
87th  Congress,  which  comes  from  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  present  bil'i. 

I  have  a  memorial  from  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  adopted  in  January  1961.  op- 
posing 8.  174  of  the  87th  Congress.  I 
also  have  a  memorial  which  was  passed 
by  the  Oregon  House  of  Representatives. 
in  opposition  to  S.  174.  The  memorial, 
so  far  as  I  know,  did  not  pass  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Oieeon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  of 
these  memorials,  resolutions,  and  letters 
in  opposition  to  the  bill  may  be  placed 
in  the  Recokd  a-l  ilic  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  :t  is  so  ordered 
'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  supfxjse  we  wonder 
sometimes  how  significant  these  matters 
are  with  respect  to  our  economics.  On 
paee  211  of  the  hcitring  there  is  a  table, 
offered  by  Mr.  Richard  E.  McArdle, 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  entitled  ■'Na- 
tional Forests.  Commercial  Forest  Land. 
Allowable  Annual  Cut.  and  Fiscal  Year 
1960  Voiume  of  National  Forest  Timber 
Cut  m  States  Which  Have  Wilderness. 
Wild,  Primitive,  and  Canoe  Areas."  The 
table  contmues  from  that  page  to  page 
213  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table,  together  with  the  footnotes  ex- 
plaining the  various  items,  be  included 
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as  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  just  asked  to 
have  placed  in  the  Record  a  table  which 


was  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  McArclle. 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service.  There  is 
also  a  second  table,  which  shows  what 
the  wilderness  areas  would  producp. 
They  are  both  a  part  of  the  same  cor- 
respondence. I  ask  the  Senator  if  lie 
will  place  the  second  table,  ali-o.  :n  ti.e 
Record. 


Mr.  ALLOTT      I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  coii- 
.'^ent  that  the  entire  table  referred  to, 
which  continues  through  pat;e  215,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Ttiere   beinu    no   obiection.    the   table.s 
wf-re  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record 
a--5  foilowij. 


Xiitionrl  forrst.'^,  commercial  fores!  latfl,  nlloH-(ihlc  funntal  cut,  and  fiscal  year  1960  voliii 

>nlil>  r  nfss,  wild,  primitive,  and  canoe  ^ 


State  aiiil  National  foivst 


I  Xalion.U  fur- 

ests,  CDrnnur-      .Mluw  alilo 

cial  fnrt'?t  uiiiiual        Cut  in  fiscal 


aroa,  f.xclusivc 
wijilernes,-;,  j 
etc',,  aroHS  ' 


cm  ' 


year  1960  ' 


.\ri711na: 

.\|';i.l;c  '.-.. 
Cofoniiio... 
("oranailo  '. 

Kuibah 

FiosCDtt 

Sittrrcavos.. 
Touto 

.<ill-ti.t.il.. 


.S3() 
t>S7 

501 

m 

41. T 
13« 


,*«■. 


(-.9.  7 

,Vi.  8 

an 

44.3 

•-,.  0 

.V,,  2  ! 

>    1 1 

24fi.O  1 

49.7 

47.  1 

2.4 

43.  .3 

3.  r, 


State  and    <ational  forest 


li  d 


Montana— Contin 
PMathcad... 
(lallatin... 

Ifplcna 

Kootenai  " 
I.cwi.s  and  Clarl 
Lolo  "... 


203.8 


California: 

An(.'eli'S  *  

Clovchiii'l  • 

Kl'!or;iilo  ' 

Inyo  ' 

Klani:ith  • 

l,as.s«ni 

Ix)s  I'a'lre.'  * 

.Mcnilocino 

Mo'loc 

I'lunvis 

.-^;iii  Kci  ii.ir'Unu  *.__ J 

Sc'iuoii  .-        .. - 

Shik'Jta-Tnnity 

.--lorra 

Sl\  KlVlT- 

Stani.slaij.< -._ 

Tahoo--_ - 


401 

150 

1,129 

669 

344 
.W3 

859 


3.2 


y3. 1 

ly.  2 

171).  H 

101.5 

"75.3 

.V).  7 
IfiO.  0 


Mll'tot   .1. 


v>s 

1.4.^.5 
4.'1 
7.i»'i 
477 
5«> 


^.  2>vi   I 


Ko.  6 

2ti:<  'I 
^:  1 

1<,2.  J 
'.H.  2 

y.";.  0 
).:iw.  (I 


138.0 

11.6 

liM.  7 

Wi.  3 

.3.2 

58.1 

50.4 

166.2 

11.9 

45.4 

2Hy.  9 

117.7 

11.V6 

9*;.  3 

99.9 


1 . 5(»6.  4 


{'oliila'io- 

.\rapalio 

I  ir:in'i  .Mr^a-riui/iiifiahirre. 

<iUll!llSOll 

!':k.' 

Kill  I  iran'lv 

liiK^'Vrlt 

Koutt     

.■^  in  NaU'L 

."-nil  .luaii    .  .  .  _ 

\\  hi!c'  KiviT 


Subtotal. 


M.ilio: 

Hois(> 

C.'iit'oii  ■ 

Oialli.-; 

ClcarwatiT 

CiM  ur  il'-^lene 

K.mik.-JU  ' 

N'rZlHTCC 

I'lyrttc 

.-i.ilnion 

S;iu  tooth  1''.  .. 

.<r.  Jr>o._    

'i'arizhi'i-  '•' 

Subtotal 


Minnesota: 

Sup<  rior 

<  'hijii'i'w  a 

Subtotal 


M'l!  t  iiia- 

!')•   i\  frill'  M 
liillcrriK,! 
( 'u.-^ItT    '. . 

P.'rrld.iLT 


737 

346 

59.1 
.■,=)2 
427 
1 .  22.-. 
791 


21.5 
17.5 
29.  5 

4  7 
2«.  8 
2b  0 
26.  >.» 

9.0 
,VI.  () 

9.0 


1.3.W 

129.9 

170 

8.  n 

742 

10.  0 

1 .  (.r2»; 

170.9 

9,5^ 

141.5 

1.'227 

14N.9 

1 ,  2.'^i 

l.V)  0 

H9<) 

91    S 

u;3 

30.0 

,-J27 

21    0 

7t;n 

73.  4 

K94 

.",0. 1) 

Subtotal. 


N'ev.ida: 

IIumhoMt... 
Toiyaln;  '*... 

Subtotal... 
New  Hani|ishirr: 

New  \rexlco: 

Carston 

Cilwla 

r.ila 

T^incoln 

•Santa  Fc 


V   fiite  .Mountain  if 


Subtotal.... 
North  Carolina:  -N^l'th  Cwolina. 

Oregon ; 

l>eschutes 

Fremout 

-Malheur 

-Mount  Hood. 

Ochoco 

Ilogue  River  '•. 

."^iskiyou  " 

Siuslaw , 

Cmatilla  " 

Cmpqua 

Wallowa- WhitiJJtkn. 
Willamette.. 


Subtotal. 


10,  04»i 


1.02.';.  1 


1.062 
531 

2,  193 


176.  n 

4>>  0 


224.0 


1 .  W>'.i 

.^A.  .1 

5M1 

»')1    0 

3'2S 

12.0 

82»» 

•1.5,  7 

Utah: 

Ashley 

Cache  1* 

Dixie 

FishUike 

Manti-LaSal '». 

I'inta.. 

Wa-satch  »" 


Subtotal. 


Washinitton: 

Colville 

(lilTord  Pincboi  - 

Mount  Baker 

Okanojtan 

Olympic 

.'>no(iualmie..- 
Wenatchee 


Subtotal. 


Wyoming:  " 

Bighorn 

HridKer 

Medicine  How. 

Shoshone 

Teton 


Subtotal- 


>  'llii  u.<anil.-;  of  acre.-;. 

•  .M  illion.-^  (if  lioanl  feet. 

•  rnclu'if.'^  |iart  (;f  forest  in  N'ew  Mexico. 

<  Kstiinates  of  the  cfliiiniercial  area  anil  allowable  cub-  nut  available. 

Inelu'li'S  part  of  f(  rest  in  .Xevada. 
'  liielucles  part  of  fore.'-t  in  Ore>;oii. 
"  Inetu'le.-  part  of  fore.-^t  in  I'taii  and  Wynriiiiip. 

•  Iiuluile.-  part  of  fore.'-'t  in  Montana. 

>  iiiehiiies  purt  of  fore.';  t  in  \\;Lshiiigton  and  .Muiitana, 
:   liicluiie'^  purt  of  forest  in  I'tah. 

'•  liiiluiJci  part  of  forest  in  Wyoming. 


me  of  national-forest  timhcr  cut  in  States  which  hove 
re  as 


nif"'" 


National  for- 
eyt.s,  comnuT- 

cial  forest 

area,  exclusive 

wilderness, 

etc.,  areas  ' 


1.135 
7S3 
722 
1,75« 
1,  149 
1,772 


10,136 


39 
1G5 


204 
AU3 


676 
743 
<i21 
450 
464 


2,954 
»76 


,3S6 

«2» 
,091 
S.%4 
660 
642 
"7S 
549 
120 
882 
361 


1.U83 


11,283 


602 
132 

215 

31» 

2** 

.'loo 


2,246 


824 

1»09 

815 
528 
714 
763 


5,248 


-\llowable 

annual 

cut  > 


Cut  In  fiscal 
year  196<j  1 


134.0 
69.  0 
ftH.  1 

236.0 
76.9 

191.1 


1.002.3 


.1 

7.0 


7.1 
23.0 


21  9 
18.0 
30.3 
11.0 
43.6 


124.8 
40.6 


140.0 

120.0 
120.0 
314.8 
95.0 
ISO.  2 

i.-a.  0 

315.0 
100.0 

:«»3.o 

123.0 
529.0 


,493.0 


24.2 
8.0 

38.0 
3.0 
7.5 
3.5 

20  0 


104.2 


S-VO 
395.  0 
222.0 

47.5 
346.0 
206.2 
10S.0 


1, 416. 7 


.t.  107 


580 

15.0 

728 

64.8 

802 

50.0 

386 

l.VO 

611 

20.0 

1'.4 


9»v7 
24.  K 
12  9 

171.7 
16.  1 

110.0 


477.8 


1 

5.4 


8.5 
19.6 


13  1 

.'..9 
23.4 

6.0 
38.2 


86.  6 
42.0 


184.9 
106.5 

136  6 

V, '  ^ 
b>(  ( 
1  70  0 
?28.  8 
355.7 

89.0 
377.5 
126.2 
578.8 


,8.'>4  3 


15.6 
2.3 

24. 1 
1.8 
1.5 

10.7 
9.6 


6.5.6 


62.0 
440  0 
2.V1.  9 

76.0 
317  9 
146.1 
103.5 


1,402.4 


4  3 
l.-i.  5 
51.3 
11.3 

2.7 


s.--..  1 


12  Includes  part  ok  forest  In  Idaho. 

"  Includes  part  W  forest  in  South  Dakota, 

><  Includes  part  Of  forest  in  California. 

'>  Includes  part  «i  forest  in  Maine. 

i«  Ineludes  part  •[  forest  in  California. 

'■  Includes  part  •(  forest  in  Washington. 

''  Includes  part  »t  forest  in  Idaho. 

"  Includes  part  •!  forest  in  Colorado. 

*"  Includes  part  of  forest  In  Wyoming. 

«  Excludes  part  <)f  Black  Hills  NatJoiial  Forest  which  ii  larpeb  In  Fouth  D  .kofa. 
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Wild,  V 

//'/'  ■tit 

^"j,  i'imitive,  and  canoe  areas 

i 

Are.,  in 

I  iK.u>.in 

;  ,uTe> 

Are-a  111 

hoa-.iii 

UTr^ 

Kc- 

-Non- 

Re-     1 

.Non- 

Stale  and  forect 

Area 

served 

com- 

state  and  forest 

'  Area 

served 

com- 

Total 

c-om- 

mer- 

Total 

oom- 

mer- 

nal  ional 

mer- 

cial 

national  i 

mer- 

cial 

forest 

clal 
forest 
land 

forest 
land 

forest 

clal 
forest 
land 

forn^l 
laud 

Arirona: 

Montana — C-ontinued 

Apaclie         . 

niue  Hange  rrin)ili\e  Area  ' 

Mount  Baldy  Primitive  Area..- 
Sycamore    Canyon     Primitive 
Area. 

180 

t 

46 

34.5 

6.4 

.2 

3.0 

.7 
.5.7 

Flathea<l,  Lewis  and 

Clark. 
Gallatin 

Bob  Marshall  W  ilderness  Area.. 
Absaroka  Primitive  Area 

990 
64 

SOD-0 
29.4 

•200  (1 

Do             

Coconino,  Kaibab, 

20.5 

I'resKtjtt. 

flallalin,  Custer 

Beartooth  Primitive  Area 

230 

4.6 

69.0 

Chiricahufi  N\  ibi  -'Vrca     

Ih 
65 

IH 

8.8 

9.0 

.8 

1.0 

Gallatin 

Spanish  Peaks  Primitive  Area.. 
Gates  of  the   .Mounlain.s  Wild 
Area. 

50 

28 

20. 0 
2.0 

21.6 

1)0 

t^laliuro  \V'il<l  \r*'a          .     

Helena 

18.0 

Trcscott  and  Tonto. . . 

Pine  -Mount. nil  Primitive  Area. 

Tonto 

.Mawitiuil  \\  iMeriies.s  .\rea. 

205 

.7 

Kootenai,  Ix>lo 

Cahient    -Mountains   Primitive 

90 

38.0 

33  9 

Do 

Sierra  ,\ncha  \Vil<l  Area 

21 
124 

i.0 

7.1 
1.3 

Ktmiksu. 
Total 

Area. 

Do 

Supers!  it  i<)n  W  ilderness  .<rea .    . 

1,921 

831.4 

62S.0 

674 

52.9 

29.3 

Neva<la:  Humbohlt 

Jarbidge  Wild  Area  ..^ 

65 

20.0 

Cn  ifornia: 

Angeles 

!>evil     Canj-on-Ik-ar     Canyon 

Primitive  .\rea. 

36 

10 

3.0 

Total 

65 

20.0 



.\Rua  Tibiii  Primitive  .\rea  

Desolation     \  alley     Primitive 

Area. 
.Mount    Dana-Minarets   Primi- 

',:\<    \rea. 

26 
41 

82 

.6 
3.3 

Z2 

4.5 
6.0 

15.9 

New  Ilamushire: 
W  hit*  Mountain. 

Total 

Great  Gulf  Wild -^rea 

6 

0.6 

2  7 

Eldorado. 

Invo,  Sierra 

6 

.6 

2.7 



Inyo,  Sierra,  Sequoia.. 

liiuli    .-lerra  Prlnunvr    .\rca 

394 

10.2 

108.6 

New  Mexico: 

Klamath 

213 

109  6 

78.  3 

Blue  Range  Primitive  Area  • 

37 

6  8 

7 

.\rea. 

Carson 

Wh.-eier  1  eak  Wild  Area 

6 

.  1 

Klamath,  Sliastv 

."Sidmoii  Trimly  .\lp-  I'nn.itixe 

•223 

71.4 

,57.  3 

Gila 

Black  liange  .Mountain  Area 

169 

49.  U 

yy  n 

Trinity. 
I,as9cn 

Do 

Olla  Primitive  Atoh 

130 

30.0 

:>4  ■> 

CariUm  Peak    I'riiiiilive  Area.. 

16 

1.0 

10.5 

Do 

Gila  Wildernes.s  Area 

438 

50.0 

.'13    H 

Do 

lA»  Padres 

Thou.>iind  1   ,k.  -  \S  lid  .\rea 

.•^an  Kill  lel  brii!  iiivc  .\rea 

16 

3  0 

5  4 

Lincoln         .  

Wbn.  Mniuib.iti  w  lid  Area 

28 

K  0 

74 

3.6 

Santa  Fe 

San  I''   iin  I'.itk-  \V  ml  Area 

41 

12.0 

SI   1 

Do 

.V2 
109 

69 

39.9 

21.0 

1.0 
27.5 

7.6 

Santa  Fe,  Carson 

I'ccos  W  ilderness  .Vrea -  -  - 

165 

54.5 

V,   ^ 

-Mendocino,  (Shasta-... 
Trinity. 

Yolla  Bolly-.Mid.lle  Eel  Wilder- 

nes.s  .\reu. 
.•^outli  Warner  Primitive  .\rea.. 

Total         

1,014 

202.3 

436.  :. 

MimIoc 

.<an  Hernardino 

Cucamonca  \Vllil  Atvh 

San  tloritonio  Wild  .^rea 

San  Jacinto  W  ild  .Vrea 

9 

"an'o' 
........ 

6.5 
.5.0 
8.6 
4.2 

North  Carolina:  Pisgah. 

Linvillc  Gorge  Wild  Area 

8 

4.6 

Do 

.34 
21 
97 

Total 

8 

4.6 

Do 

''tanistaus 

EmigTiuit  H;isin  Primitive  Area. 

ToiTabe,  Inyo 

noo\er  Wild  .\rea 

43 

2.2 

5.1 

Oregon : 

ne.K<butes.  Mount 
Hood,  Willamette. 

DeschuU's,  Willa- 
mette. 

87 

4.6 

61.3 

Total       

' 

1,556 

286.5 

369.2 

Diamond  Peak  Wild  -\.rca 

35 

11   4 

22  2 

(  <i)oniiW>: 

.Vrapubo,  White 

' .  .■,    b.  ,■,.,   F  .. ,,    \.M  I'lirai- 

61 

9.9 

24.4 

Do 

Thrw  Sisters  W  ilderness  .Vrea..- 

197 

143.0 

30.2 

Kiv«T. 

tl\.    .Vre. 

Do 

Mounl  WiVibiuKion  Wild  Area.. 

47 

23.9 

11   '. 

(iiiiinlson 

\\>-I    Flk    \N  .il   .\re, 

62 

8.0 

34.0 

Fremont 

Gearhiiri  .Mount. lin  Wild  .\rea-. 

19 

13.9 

4  a 

Hut  (irande 

I    .'  i.iri!  i--heep      Mountain 
l'?,:i.;l!\e   \re:i 

»t 

5.0 

14.6 

.Mallieur 

Strawberry     .Mountain      Wild 
Area. 

S."! 

12  1 

1-  y 

IH> 

I   pper     Hi"    '  rr  ui  ,.     IVlniitlvf 

*t" 

22.1 

7.1 

Mount  !Tc),->d 

Mount  Hood  Wild  .\ria 

14 

4.5 

A.  t 

.\rr., 

1 

Hi.fU'    K:ver 

Mountain  Lakes  Wild  Area 

•23 

16.9 

4.7 

K<M>si-vclt 

K  .w  .!     U  1,  :   Ar.   ... 

ar, 

9.8 

2.2 

.--i-k  .\  ..u 

Kalmiopsls  Wild  Area 

78 

21   2 

37.:? 

Koult 

M.Mir.l  /.ikfi  Ii.ii.,.-  be  .k   Wild 

.\!r  < 

San  Juan  P[:i!.  !  ;^ '     Sn   ^       

Wil.<«)n     .Moiinl.iii;'     I'ninitive 

53 

238 
27 

2.6 

53.1 
10.4 

32.9 

58.0 
.  7 

•      N'-        wa-Whitman 

ToUl 

Eagle  Cap  Wilderness  Area 

Jir^ 

'' 

12:  J 

.<:in  Juan 

749 

I     252  0 

31  y  4 

.<:tn  Junn,  ITnoom- 

■—      — :- 

pahttre. 

Area. 
I'ncompahpro  Primitive  .\rea..- 

Itah:  Ashley,  Wasatdi. 

High  I  intas  Prindtive  .\rea 

241 

70.  5 

4.0 

1  ncompahpre  Priml- 

53 

12.  5 

2. 1 

live  \tv)i. 

Total 

241 

76.5 

4.0 

W  liiie  River 

Do              

Flat  Tops  Primiii\'   Ate,     

Maroon    UeUs-Snu\s  :i:a.-;    Wild 
Area. 

118 
66 

39.3 
30.  0 

.5.4 
17.9 

Washington: 

Giflord  Pinchot-- 

Mount  Adams  Wild  Area 

42 

8.3 

11.1 

GifT.ird  I'inchot,  Sno- 

;!i  lin  le 
Xb.ui.t    1<  >ke'.    W  . 

r..ilrbe< 
( I'kaiiMf.i:..  Mount 

Goat  Rocks  Wild  Area 

Glader  !  r,k  ^^  ilderness  Area... 
North  Casca<le  Primitive  .^rea.. 

83 

47.0 

17.9 

Total             .     .. 

799 

192.7 

199.3 

458 
801 

93.7 

5o  T 

Sawtooth  Primitive  .\rea  

120.8 

PlalHi: 
lk»i.s«>,  Challi»,  Saw- 

201 

63.2 

86.3 

47i    I 

tooth. 
Cliulli.s,  Salmon, 
I'ayettc. 

1.225 
1,578 

935.3 
568.0 

175.1 
732.0 

liaker. 

Selway-Hitterro<»!      rnmitive 

Total 

1,384 

19V  7 

023  y 

Clcnirwaler.  Neti>erce, 

Lolo,  Hitierroot. 

Area.i 

W  v.'n.mc: 

Cloud  Pe.iV  Primilive  .^rea 

Brelper  WiMerness  Area 

(^bieier  I'rimttive   \rca 

94 
383 

177 

7.5 
14.0 

17.  5 

Total      

3,004 

1.506.6 

9B3.4 

Hriduer      

8.0 

Sho.-vhone 

I>0 

Do 

43.4 

■  Miiuie;«ta:  Superior 

boundary  Waters  Caiioi  Arii  . 

887 

648.0 

13.1 

.Norib      Ab-iTi.k.      Wilderness 

Area 

PoiK)  .Apie  Priniitive  .\rea.. 

South      -Vbsaroka      Wilderness 

Area. 

360 

70 
506 

55.0 
"79.6 

153.7 

Total 

887 

648.0 

13.1 

19.0 

Itn 

161.3 

.Montana: 

lloiiverhead,  Hitter- 

.\uaeonda  Pintlar..     

145 

89.4 

90.0 

l>o 

Stratified  Primitive  .Vrea 

202 

8.9 

56.6 

nx)t,  De^M-todtte. 

Teton 

Teton  W  ilderness  Area 

563 

212.5 

67.7 

Hilterroot,  I>olo 

Selway-Bitlei  ii".r      I'riniiliv  e 

.".'l 

132.0 

185.0 

Area  » 

Mi.ssiun     Mii!i!,i.iiii>    i'!;:iiiti\e 

1 

7  a 

16.0 

so.o 

Total            .... 

2,355 

376.9 

617. 2 

1 

Halhead 

^T<^^ 

1 

Grand  total 



14,661 

4,690.7 

4, 146. 0 



I 


'  Blue  Range  Primitive  .\rca  lies  in  l>otb  .\u7a 


iiiil  \ .  «   ,\b  \ico. 


:  :-flwayBiUcrroot  i'nuutivc  .\re3  lies  lu  U-ih  Idaho  and  .Montana 


Mr  ALLXDTT.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
one  of  the  questions  we  must  consider  in 
connection  with  the  entire  bill  is  that 
of  power.  We  hear  much  said  in  the 
We.st  about  the  development  of  f>ower 
Mcst  of  the  big  p>ower  development  has 
taken     place     under     the     reclamation 


statutes  However,  on  page  16  of  the 
hearings  is  a  rep>ort  by  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission  to  the  87th  Congress.  The 
report  states,  in  part: 

Section  4(e)  of  the  Power  Act  provides  that 
licenses  shall  be  Issued  within  reserved  lands 
of  the  United  State*,  'only  after  a  finding  by 


The  Commission  that  the  license  will  not  in- 
terfere or  be  Inconsistent  with  the  purpose 
for  which  such  reservation  was  created  or 
acquired,  and  shall  be  subject  to  and  con- 
t:uii  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department"  having  Jurisdiction  •'shall  deem 
necessary  for  the  adequate  protection  and 
uti'.l7'ition  of  Buch  reservation 
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The  report  further  states: 

B.ised  upon  the  available  but  incomplete 
information  concerning  wild,  wilderness,  or 
primitive  areas,  the  hydroelectric  generating 
capacities  of  the  sites,  licensed  and  potential, 
which  would  be  afTected  in  thote  areas  are  as 
follows: 

Capacity  under  license:  Kilou-atts 

Existing 748,  900 

Under  construction 257,  000 

Other  potential  capacity 2,870.300 

Total 3.876,200 

It  further  appears  that  about  265,000  acres 
of  powers-ite  lands  would  be  included  in 
wilderness-iype  areas  that  would  be  estab- 
lished by  the  bill.  The  total  area  of  lands 
Withdrawn  for  power  purposes  is  approxi- 
mately 7,217,000  acres  as  of  June  30,  1960. 

I  skip  a  paragraph  and  quote  as  fal- 
lows : 

It  is  clear  from  provisions  in  sections  3(ai 
and  6tbi,  which  preserve  existing  private 
rights  in  lands  placed  in  the  wilderness 
system,  that  the  bill  would  not  adversely  af- 
fect a  licensee's  right  to  continue  use  of  such 
lands  under  authority  of  a  license  previously 
issued  by  this  Commission.  Furthermore,  it 
is  noted  that  the  bill  contains  no  language 
which  would  expressly  vacate  or  rescind  any 
power  withdrawal  or  power  reservation 
created  prior  to  enactment  or  which  would 
expressly  modify,  repeal,  or  otherwise  affect 
the  Commission  s  authority  to  Issue  licenses 
In  the  future  to  use  lands  in  the  wilderness 
system  for  power  purposes  provided  tlie 
above-discussed  finding  of  consistency  and 
noninterference  can  be  made  under  section 
4(e)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  reserved  lands. 

In  order  to  safeguard  the  public  interest 
in  the  development  of  waterpower  resources 
on  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States 
throtigh  licenses  under  the  Federal  Power 
Act,  and  to  eliminate  any  misunderstand- 
ing that  may  otherwise  exist,  the  Commis- 
sion recommends  that  the  bill  be  amended 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  6(Cm8)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as 
superseding,  modifying,  repealing,  or  other- 
wise affecting  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act    (16  U  S.C.  792-825r)." 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  offer  an  amend- 
ment at  the  appropriate  time  to  correct 
that  situation. 

In  order  to  understand  exactly  what 
we  are  dealing  with  in  the  bill,  I  call 
attention  to  the  Forest  Manual,  a  part  of 
which  is  reprinted  beginning  on  page  51 
of  the  hearings.  I  shall  refer  to  it 
briefly,  in  order  to  conserve  space  in  the 
Record.  The  entire  section  is  quite 
lengthy.  One  paragraph  refers  to  the 
wilderness  areas;  namely,  areas  in  ex- 
cess of  100,000  acres,  and  provides  that 
they  may  be  set  aside  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Forest  Service.     In  these  areas — 

There  shall  be  no  roads  or  other  provi- 
sion for  motorized  transportation,  no  com- 
mercial timber  cutting,  and  no  occupancy 
under  special-use  permit  for  hotels,  stores, 
resorts,  summer  homes,  organization  camps, 
hunting  and  fishing  lodges,  or  similar  uses: 
Provided.  That  roads  over  national  forest 
lands  reserved  from  the  public  domain  and 
necessary  for  ingress  and  egress  to  or  from 
privately  owned  property  shall  be  allowed 
under  appropriate  conditions  determined  by 
the  forest  supervisor,  and  upon  allowance 
of  such  roads  the  boundary  of  the  wilder- 
ness area  may  be  modified  to  e:<clude  the 
portion  affected  by  the  roads. 

(b)  Grazing  of  domestic  livestock,  devel- 
opment of  water-storage  projects  which  do 
not  Involve  road  construction,  and  improve- 


ments necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
forest  may  be  permitted  subject  to  such  re- 
strictions as  the  Chief  deems  desirable. 
Within  such  designated  wildernesses  when 
the  vise  is  for  other  than  administrative 
needs  and  emergencies,  the  landing  of  air- 
planes and  the  use  of  motorboats  are  pro- 
hibited on  national-forest  land  or  water,  un- 
less such  use  by  airplanes  or  motorboajts  has 
already  become  well  esublished;  an|d  the 
use  oi  motor  vehicles  is  prohibited  lunless 
the  use  is  In  accordance  with  a  staltutory 
right  oi  ingress  and  egress. 

The  wild  areas,  those  of  less :  than 
100.000  acres  and  more  than  5,000  pcres. 
are  prescribed  under  regulation  i  U-2. 
The  areas  compri:sing  more  than  L<)0,000 
acres  come  under  regulation  U-1. 

Under  section  2321.21.  the  manual  de- 
scribes primitive  ai-eas  as  follows:  i 

All  existing  primitive  areas  establisli^d  un- 
der former  regulation  L-20  will  be  i  man- 
aged under  regulation  U-1  Just  as  though 
they  actually  established  under  regiilation 
U-1  or  U-2. 


Further,  the  manual  provides  fpr  oc- 
cupancy and  use.  That  section  cotttains 
the  .same  restrictive  covenants  ajs  are 
now  m  the  bill. 

Further,  we  find  that  grazing  mjay  be 
permitted  under  certain  restrictions, 
and  mineral  exploration  and  develop- 
ment, as  well.    I  read: 

Since  mineral  development  In  wilderness 
and  wild  areas  would  be  contrary  r^j  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  set  asiaje.  the 
Forest  Service  will  not  approve  or  r^om- 
mend  approval  of  any  applications  tol  lease 
minerals  in  established  wilderness,  wild,  and 
primitive  areas. 

That  states  pretty  clearly  for  aafiJ'one 
what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  the  bill 
will  lock  up  a  good  portion  of  the  West. 

I  have  just  referred  to  certain  ti-egu- 
lations  contained  in  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  Manual.  I  think  it  is  obvious  to 
anyone  that  with  the  lockup  powers  of 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  there  is  really  no 
need  for  the  bill  at  all.  However,  I  do 
not  object  to  there  being  a  wilderness 
bill,  provided  certain  precaution?  are 
afforded  us,  precautions  which  we  !need. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  -Rill  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield '' 

Mr,  ALLOTT.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  reference  to  the  area 
proposed  to  be  included  in  the  wilderness 
bill,  what  disposition  will  be  made  of 
the  private  property  rights  of  various 
kinds  which  may  exist  in  the  are^s.  or 
are  there  any  existing  in  such  areas? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes.  some  private 
property  rights  exist  in  the.se  areas;  and 
in  my  opinion  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and.  of  course,  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  to  extinguish  these  Pri- 
vate property  rights  as  rapidly  asi  they 
can,  by  condemnation. 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Would  that  include  a 
valuable  right  which  had  vested  but  per- 
haps had  not  been  developed? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  right  has  vested. 
I  would  say  the  bill  could  not  dive$t  the 
owners  of  the  right  without  a  condem- 
nation suit.  But  the  question  would  be 
whether  the  right  had  vested. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Suppose  the  value  of 
the  property  right— and  I  shall  nqt  at- 
tempt to  particularize,  because  there  are 
various  kinds — were  dependent  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  accessibilitj-.     If 


the  bill  were  enacted,  what  would  be  the 
measure  of  damages:  the  value  after  the 
land  was  surrounded  by  wilderness  which 
no  man  could  cross,  or  the  value  before 
the  enactment  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  who  is  a  very  able  lawyer,  ha.s 
asked  me  a  very  technical  question.  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  can  answer  it  im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  this  relates  to  a 
matter  the  Senator  has  been  discuss- 
ing; namely,  that  this  point  is  vital  from 
the  standpoint  of  public  opinion 
throughout  the  West. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes.  and  such  situ- 
ations exist  in  many  places.  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  the  bill  includes  a 
sentence  which  protects  ingress  and 
egress 


Mr.  METCALF.    Mr.  Presidents- 


Mr.  ALLOTT  Does  the  Senator  from 
Montana  wish  to  refer  to  this  point? 

Mr.  METCALF.     Yes. 

Mr    ALLOTT      Very  well;  I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Let  me  point  out  that 
on  page  3  of  the  bill,  section  3' a'  pro- 
vides: 

Sec.  3.  (ai  Tlie  N.^tlrtnal  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System  (hereafter  referred  to  In 
this  Act  as  the  wilderness  systeni  i  shall  com- 
prise (subject  to  existing  private  right*)  such 
federally  owned  areas  as  are  established  as 
part  of  such  system  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

It  applies  to  such  federally  owned 
areas — the  areas  Senators  have  de- 
scribed— and  they  are  to  be  subject  to 
existing  private  rights — in  other  words, 
private  rights  for  grazing — which  are  in 
existence  in  .some  of  the  primitive  areas, 
and  also  the  six  mining  rights  which 
are  in  existence  in  the  va.st  area  the 
Senator  has  mentioned  The  private 
rights  are  protected,  and  the  intention 
is  to  protect  them  as  these  areas  are 
converted  into  wilderness. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

I  may  say  that  the  part  I  had  in  mind 
a  moment  ago  is  on  page  14,  beginning  in 
line  2: 

(b)  Except  as  specifically  provided  for  In 
this  Act  and  subject  to  any  existing  private 
rights,  there  shall  be  no  commercial  enter- 
prise within  the  wilderness  system — 

And  so  forth.  I  do  not  see  that  that 
guarantees  them  a  road — although  I  be- 
lieve the  regulations  do  provide  for  road.s 
through  the  national  forests  to  private 
lands.  But  there  is  no  question  that  if 
a  man  owns  land  in  the  middle  of  one  of 
these  areas  and  if  he  has  not  used  it 
he  cannot,  after  the  bill  is  enacted,  put 
on  it  a  commercial  enterprise  of  any 
kind.  Or  let  us  assume^he  had  u.sed  it 
for  himself  and  his  friends,  by  perhaps 
having  a  small  home  or  lodge  there. 
After  enactment  of  the  bill,  he  could  not 
expand  that  use.  In  other  words,  this 
program  would  prevent  any  expansion  of 
such  use;  the  bill  would  forever  shut  it 
off.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement  in 
regard  to  that  point. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  Committee  on 
Interior  ai:id  Insular  Affairs,  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  I  are  mem- 
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bcis.  has  been  greatly  conceiiied  for  sev- 
eial  years  with  trying  to  stabilize  the 
domestic  minerals  mdustry  and  to  solve 
.some  of  the  problems  which  have  caused 
widespread  distress  and  unemployment 
throughout  the  mining  industry  Will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  state  what 
is  proposed  to  be  done  by  this  bill  to 
safeguard  mining  interest.s'' 

Mr  ALLOTT.  In  my  opinion  the  bill 
would  do  nothing  to  preserve  mining  I 
propo.se  to  discu.ss  that  ix)int  in  connec- 
tion with  my  analysis  of  the  bill 

Mr  DWORSHAK  Very  well;  I  shall 
wait  until  then  to  ask  my  questions 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr  President,  in 
fuither  an.swei  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  I  recall  that  during  the  hearings 
there  was  considerable  discussion — and 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  recalls  it.  because 
lie  participated  in  it— which  illustrates 
how  confused  are  .^^ome  of  those  in  the 
IVpartment  of  Agriculture.  I  shall  read 
part  of  the  hearings  into  the  Record 
at  this  time: 

Senator  Dworshak  Mr  Mc-\rdle  you  said 
since  1924  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
luis  steadfastly  maintained  lUs  policy  of  ad- 
nunistering  selected  areas  ol  national  for- 
est land  for  their  wildernew  values  and  that 
you  have  always  considered  tins  policy  con- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  administering 
the  national  forests  for  multiple  use  and 
sustained  yield  Do  you  l>elieve  that  any 
changes  In  this  concept  of  multiple  uses 
\Mll  be  made  If  S    174  is  eiiacted'' 

Mr  McArdle  No.  Senator  Dworshak  I 
do  not. 

I  wish  to  say  thai  is  an  absolute  con- 

l.adiction.  because  there  is  no  question 

ihat   the   wildeine.ss   concept    itself   vio- 

a.cs  multiple  use      Those  areas  m  wil- 

I  .uness  would  be  confined  w  wilderness 

U5C  as  the  only  use     So  there  would  be 

113  multiple  u.se;   the  land  could  not  be 

"   M  for  wat<?rshed  production  or  con- 

rvation    or    mining    or    forestry'.     So 

:e  would  be  no  multiple  use      Thus. 

^   witne.ss'   first   an.'iwer  to  the  ques- 

!  is  a  contradiction  in  itself. 

J.  read  fuitlier  from  the  hearing: 

9">t^'«tor  Dworshak  It  will  preserve  int.act 
!-i*  ^\me  principles  of  multiple  use  which 
■    \\r  Departmetu   has  followed   in  the  pasf 

M'    McArdle    We  believe  that.  Senator 

iV-ain  I  call  attention  to  the  contia- 
«.,44.ion      I  read  fuither  from  the  hcar- 

?-:?nHtor  Dworshak    Even  in  mining'' 

Mr  MlArdi.f.  Mining  Is  Included  In  a 
b.o.id  general  way  in  multiple  use.  but  I 
would  assume  that  you  are  talking  about 
the  sustained  yield  and  multiple  use  act 
which  Congress  passed  last  year 

Senator  Dworshak  Yes  and  also  yovir 
multiple  tisc  theory  which  has  been  in  ef- 
fect since  1924  under  which  I  am  sure  min- 
ing has  l>een  carried  on  in  wilderness  areas 

Mr  McArdle  That  is  correct  and  this  bill 
would  limit  mining  It  would  also  limit  the 
use  of  water     It  would  limit  timber  cutting 

Senator  Dworshak  How  would  it  limit 
the  use  of  water'' 

Mr  McArdle  Through  the  prohibition  of 
construction  of  reservoirs,  to  be  specific  on 
one  point,  unless  the  President  declared  that 
it  was  in  the  public  interest 

Senator  Dwhrshak  Then  yovi  are  not  en- 
tirely accurate  when  you  say  that  you  feel 
that  the  multiple  use  theory  will  be  con- 
tinued under  S.  174. 

Mr  McArdle  Senator,  perhaps  this  Is  our 
difficulty  here  The  concept  of  multiple  use 
which    the    Forest    Service    has    held    for    so 


long  and  also  the  formal  definition  of 
multiple  use  on  the  national  forest  which 
Congress  wrote  into  the  multiple  use  bill 
last  summer,  specifies  that  not  all  uses  are 
required  to  take  place  simultaneously  on 
the  same  area,  but  it  does  require  two  or 
more  uses. 

Although  the  land  could  be  used  only 
as  wilderness,  at  the  same  time  an  at- 
tempt IS  made  to  state  that  the  bill 
serves  the  multiple-use  purpose 

I  read  further  from  the  hearing: 

Senator  Dworshak  You  permit  all  mining 
.ictivity  within  wilderness  areas  now.  or 
primitive  areas" 

Mr  McArdle  Congress  permits  It  We 
have  nothing  to  say  about  it  in  wilderness 
areas  and  outside  as  long  as  it  Is  public  do- 
main land. 

So  that  is  a  prime  example  of  the  con- 
fusion which  has  existed  even  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  for  many 
years  has  been  administering  the.se 
areas,  for  the  witness  contradicted  him- 
self when  he  replied  to  the  questions 
asked  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr  DWORSHAK.  Mr  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  from  Colorado  yield' 
Mr  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  enumerated  many  prohi- 
bitions in  connection  with  the  multiple 
use  of  our  forests,  which  would  be  made 
under  the  concept  of  the  wilderness 
preservation  system.  He  did  not  state 
.•specifically,  as  I  recall,  that  no  roads 
would  be  permitt-ed  to  be  constructed,  to 
penetrate  these  areas. 

Although  I  io  not  know  exactly  the 
forest-fire  situation  in  Colorado  during 
the  past  year.  I  wish  to  stal-e  that  in 
Idaho  we  had  the  most  devastating  forest 
fires  that  we  have  had  in  many  decades — 
with  losses  in  excess  of  $5  million,  four 
lives  lost,  and  many  other  problems  re- 
sulting from  the  inability  effectively  to 
fight  and  control  forest  fires,  because 
no  roads  penetrated  the  wilderness 
areas.  That  situation  would  be  even 
more  greatly  acpravat^d  under  the  con- 
cept of  the  wildeiness  system  which  is 
now  included  in  the  bill.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  is  no  question 
about  It.  and  I  must  say.  in  this  respect, 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  are  totally 
unrealistic,  because  a  little  while  ago  I 
placed  in  the  Record  a  news  clipping 
concerning  a  142,000-acre  fire  in  Cali- 
fornia, which  resulted  in  tlie  death  of 
three  persons.  Somewhere  in  our  think- 
ing we  must  decide  whether  it  is  better  to 
preserve  an  absolute  wilderness  area  for 
tho.se  few  people  to  commune  with  then- 
own  souls  and  be  by  themselves,  as 
against  the  necessity  of  having  access 
to  the  areas  in  order  to  fight  fires  and 
preserve  lives  such  as  were  lost  In  the 
last  week  or  two  ;n  Idaho,  and  in  Cali- 
fornia this  week. 

Mr    METCALF.     Mr    President,   will 
the  Senator  yield  "^ 

Mr.  ALLOTT  I  yield 
Mr.  METCALF.  As  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  !Mr  Dworshak]  has  suggested. 
we  have  had  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
fire  seasons  in  Montana.  Idaho,  and  the 
Northwest,  almost  the  worst  in  history. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  acres  have  been 
burned  in  western  Montana,  especially, 
and  in  the  panhandle  of  Idaho.  But  I 
think,  if  the  Senator  will  l(X)k  over  the 


locations  of  those  fires,  he  will  see  that 
only  two  small  fires  were  in  the  Selway 
primitive  area,  which  would  be  incor- 
porated into  the  Wilderness  System,  one 
of  the  large  fires  was  at  the  Salmon 
River  area  where  there  is  an  access  road, 
and  the  largest  fire  was  in  the  Sleeping 
Child-Hot  Springs  area,  across  the  bor- 
der in  Montana,  where  60.000  acres 
burned,  anc^  it  was  not  in  any  primitive 
or  wilderness,  or  wild  area. 

There  are  millions  of  acres  in  Idaho 
and  Montana,  as  well  as  other  parts  of 
national  forests,  that  are  inac<;essible. 
and  that  are  not  in  primitive  or  wilder- 
ness areas,  and  which  will  never  be  in- 
corporated in  the  areas  contemplated  by 
the  bill,  and  which  have  not  been  tapped 
for  lumber  becau.se  they  are  too  remote 
and  inaccessible  The  national  forests 
have  160.000  miles  of  road.  Outside  the 
proposed  Wilderness  System  the  access 
roads  in  the  forests  need  to  be  increased 
by  380.000  miles  to  a  total  of  540.000 
miles. 

The  fires  this  season  have  pointed  out 
how  difficult  It  is  to  get  into  many  areas 
which  are  primitive  or  wilderness  areas. 
But  it  IS  provided  in  the  bill  that  for 
the  purposes  of  this  act  such  measures 
as  are  necessary  will  be  taken  for  the 
control  of  fire,  insects,  and  disease,  sub- 
ject to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  deems  desirable.  If  the 
Secretary  of  Agnculttire  deemed  it  de- 
sirable to  have  an  access  road  In  order 
to  control  fires,  he  could  do  it  under 
section  14  of  the  bill. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  If  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  were  to  construct  an  access 
road  into  any  of  the  wilderness  areas  for 
fire  pioteciioii.  he  would  be  attacked  by 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  for  having 
violated  the  sanctity  of  those  areas.  I 
believe  the  Senator  will  agree  that  once 
the  fire  starts,  a  road  cannot  be  built 
into  the  area 

Mr.  METCALF  That  is  correct,  but 
we  have  not  been  able  to  build  roads 
into  millions  of  acres  that  are  not  in 
any  of  the  primitive  a-eas  or  national 
lorests 

Mr  ALLOTT  That  is  correct.  One 
does  not  know  where  fire  may  come  next, 
because  fires  do  not  result  from  careless 
campers  alone 

Mr  METCALF.  That  is  correct. 
Most  of  the  fires  this  year  were  tlie  result 
of  IiKhtniniJ  strikui.E  m  the  very  dry. 
tmderlike  forests 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  think  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  ever  build 
a  road  into  any  of  these  areas,  and  if  a 
fire  were  sparked  by  lightning,  it  would 
be  too  late  to  build  a  road  then,  even  If 
it  were  in  an  area  where  one  could  be 
built.  Many  of  these  primitive  areas 
are  places  which  are  not  susceptible  to 
roadbuilding 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  merely  wanted  to 
point  out.  since  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
had  pointed  out  that  we  had  experienced 
one  of  the  worst  fire  sea.sons  in  years. 
that  most  of  them  have  not  occurred  in 
primitive  areas  or  wilderness  areas,  and 
would  not  have  been  affected  by  the  bill, 
except  for  tvo  small  areas 

Mr.  ALLOIT  But  I  merely  pomt  out 
that  an  act  of  Grod  caused  those  fires, 
and  the  next  lime  they  can  happen  there. 
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Mr.  METCALP.  Most  of  the  inacces- 
sible fires  that  occurred  this  year  oc- 
curred in  areas  that  were  not  wilderness 
or  primitive  areas. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  repeat,  it  was  an  act 
of  God,  and  we  do  not  know  where  it  will 
occur  next. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  would  like  to  read 
from  an  article  published  in  the  Clear- 
water Tribune,  of  Orofino,  Idaho,  which 
refers  to  an  area  specifically  mentioned 
by  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  It  is  from 
the  issue  of  Thursday,  August  10,  1961 : 

Second  big  fire  was  the  Surprise  Creek 
blaze  high  in  the  Lochsa-Selway  primitive 
area  where  lack  of  any  roads  made  it  a  16- 
mile  walking  chance  for  300  men.  They  were 
supplied  by  packmules  and  helicopters 
Louis  Hartig.  fire  boss,  said  dead  spruce  was 
chief  fuel  burned  in  tiiis  2,700-acre  bhi^e. 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  was  one  of  the 
two  fires  I  commented  upon,  but  the 
most  serious  fire  was  on  60,000  acres.  A 
2.700-acre  fire  is  a  serious  one,  but  with 
our  smokejumpers  and  modern  firefight- 
ing  equipment  being  developed  in  the 
laboratory  we  fortunately  have  in  Mis- 
soula, Mont.,  we  are  finding  ways  to  fight 
fire  in  remote  areas.  It  was  not  in  the 
wilderness  areas  that  we  have  had  the 
disastrous  fire  season  this  year. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  response,  in  my 
opinion,  does  not  necessarily  prove  the 
case.  The  Senator  has  said  these  fires 
were  the  result  of  lightning  in  most  cases. 
Just  because  they  happened  not  to  strike 
in  wilderness  areas  this  year  does  not 
mean  they  will  not  next  time.  It  did 
happen  in  one  or  two  cases. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  move  on  to  a 
brief  analysis  of  the  bill. 

First,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Analysis  of  the  Wilderness  Bill 

Section  1  is  the  title,  'The  Wilderness 
Act.'" 

Section  2(a)  contains  a  statement  of  con- 
gressional policy  of  securing  for  present  and 
future  generations  an  enduring  "resource" 
of  wilderness  through  the  establishment  of 
a  national  wilderness  preservation  system. 

Section  2(b)  provides  a  definition  of  wil- 
derness which  is  actually  more  obscure  than 
the  term  being  defined.  This  definition  is 
as  follows:  "A  wilderness,  in  contrast  with 
those  areas  where  man  and  his  own  works 
dominate  the  landscape,  is  hereby  recognized 
as  an  area  where,  etc." 

Section  3  describes  in  a  general  way.  the 
area  to  be  included  in  the  wilderness  system. 

Section  3(b)  deals  with  areas  in  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Service  which  have  previously 
been  designated  by  administrative  action  un- 
der four  separate  categories'  i.e.,  wilderness, 
wild,  canoe,  and  primitive.  TTiese  areas,  to- 
taling over  14,600,000  acres  of  our  national 
forests,  would  be  included  in  the  wilderness 
system.  These  lands  would  all  be  included 
in  the  wilderness  system  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  39  primitive  areas,  which 
comprise  more  than  50  percent  of  all  these 
lands,  have  admittedly  not  been  sufficiently 
studied  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
warrant  a  wilderness  classification. 

This  section  does  provide  that,  once  in- 
cluded within  the  wilderness  system,  these 
primitive  areas  comprising  almost  8  million 
acres  must  be  reviewed  within  10  years  and 
a  recommendation  for  either  the  continued 


inclusion  or  the  exclusion  of  such  areas  from 
the  wilderness  system  shall  be  submitted 
to  Congress.  Any  such  executive  recommen- 
dation would  have  force  of  law  subject  to 
veto  rights  reserved  by  Congress  and  (de- 
scribed in  a  later  section.  3(f). 

I  might  say  at  this  point  that  somei  of 
my  colleagues  and  I  feel  quite  strongly 
that  until  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
completed  his  study  of  these  areas  and  Is 
ready  to  make  a  recommendation  with  re- 
spect to  their  classification.  Congress  shoMld 
not  at  this  time  blindly  throw  8  miflion 
acres  of  our  national  forests  into  a  wilder- 
ness system  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
imposing  almost  complete  restrlctlbns 
against  any  normal  use  of  such  lands,    j 

For  this  reason,  we  will  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  section  3(b)  providing  that  prl^ii- 
tivc  areas  would  not  be  Included  In  [the 
wilderness  .system  vnitil  they  have  first  fefcen 
studied  and  the  President  Is  in  a  posltioli  to 
make  a  recommendation  for  their  inclusion. 

Section  (o  provides  that  each  area,  wl|th- 
in  each  national  park,  monumejit.  or  otjher 
unit  in  the  national  park  system,  which  con- 
tains a  continvious  area  of  5.000  acrefi  or 
more  without  roads,  shall  be  incorporii|ted 
into  the  wilderness  system  upon  recomn(i)en- 
dation  of  the  President,  again  subject  Vp  a 
veto  right  reserved  by  Congress.  | 

Section  3(d)  provides  for  incorporaXjion 
into  the  wilderness  system,  upon  recomnOien- 
dation  of  the  President,  of  areas  within  Ithe 
wildlife  refuges  and  same  ranges,  which  i are 
not  only  presently  under  the  Jurlsdictioh  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  also  tliose 
added  to  his  jurisdiction  within  the  nex^  15 
years.  Again,  a  recommendation  of  |the 
President  would  have  the  effect  of  law,  »|ub- 
ject  to  a  veto  right  reserved  by  Congress.  , 

I  feel  that  this  section  should  alsol  be 
amende<l  so  as  to  apply  only  to  wildlife 
refuces  and  game  ranges  presently  in  exast- 
ence  and  should  not  relate  to  those  that  ifaay 
be  created  wiihin  the  next  15  years.  j 

Section  3(e),  dealing  with  modificatic^  or 
adjustment  of  boundaries  within  a  wllrfer- 
ness  area,  again  provides  that  the  reoiim- 
mendation  of  the  President  shall  becttme 
law,  stibject  to  a  veto  right  reserved  by  Con- 
gress. 

Section  3if)  is  the  description  of  the  ifeto 
power  reserved  by  Congress.  This  sec5l|ion 
provides: 

"(f )  Any  recommendation  of  the  President 
m^ade  in  accordance  with  the  provision^  of 
this  section  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
following  the  adjournment  sine  die  of 
first  complete  session  of  the  Congress 
lowing  the  date  or  dates  on  which  such  tec- 
ommendation  was  received  by  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; but  only  if  prior  to  such  adjournment, 
neither  the  Senate  nor  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  have  approved  a  resolution 
declaring  itself  opposed  to  such  recom- 
mendation: Provided.  That  in  the  case  Of  a 
recommendation  covering  two  or  more  sepa- 
rate areas,  such  resolution  of  opposition  Enay 
be  limited  to  one  or  more  of  the  areas 
covered,  in  which  event  the  balance  of  the 
recommendation  shall  take  effect  as  before 
provided  Any  such  concurrent  resolution 
shall  be  subject  to  the  procedtires  provilded 
under  the  provisions  of  sections  203  through 
206  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  194&  (5 
use.  socs.  133z  12 — 133Z-15)  for  a  resolu- 
tion of  either  House  of  Congress." 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  one  of  the  most  [Ob- 
jectionable features  of  the  entire  bill.  It 
represents  a  further  example  of  congressional 
delegation  of  power  to  the  executive  braBich. 
Severn!  of  my  colleagues  and  I  will  pro|^ose 
an  8-18-€l — D  to  this  section  which  will  pro- 
vide that  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  effective  only  if  approved  by  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  Congress. 

Section  3(g)  provides  that  any  area  pro- 
posed for  incorporation  into  the  wilderness 
system  shall  be  segregated  and  withdrjiwn 
from  the  operation  of  the  public  land  laws. 


Section  3(h)  provides  that  the  addition  or 
elimination  of  any  area  not  provided  for  In 
this  act  could  be  made  only  by  affirmative 
congressional  action. 

Section  4  pertains  to  acquisition  of  cer- 
tain privately  owned  lands  witlun  the  wilder- 
ness system. 

Section  5  pertains  to  gifts  or  bequests  of 
land. 

Section  6(a)  provides  that  any  agency  ad- 
ministering an  area  within  the  wilderness 
system  shall  administer  It  so  as  to  preserve 
tlie  wilderness  character  of  the  area. 

To  the  extent  that  they  are  consistent  witli 
the  basic  goal  of  preserving  the  wilderness 
environment,  the  "public  purposes  of  rec- 
reational, scenic,  scientific,  educational,  con- 
servation, and  historical  use"  would  be 
permitted. 

Section  6(b)  contains  the  broad  prohibi- 
tion of  uses  within  the  wilderness  whlcli 
would  make  the  impact  of  the  bill  so  drastic 
when  it  is  considered  that  over  65  million 
acres  of  public  lands  are  potentially  Involved 
In  such  prohibition.     This  section  provides 

"(b)  Except  as  specifically  provided  for  m 
this  Act  and  subject  to  any  existing  private 
rights,  there  shall  be  no  commercial  enter- 
prise within  the  wilderness  system,  no  per- 
manent road  nor  shall  there  be  any  use  of 
motor  vehicles,  motorized  equipment,  or 
motorboats,  or  landing  of  aircraft  nor  any 
other  mechanical  transport  or  delivery  of 
persons  or  supplies,  nor  any  temporary  road, 
nor  any  structure  or  installation.  In  excess 
of  the  minimum  required  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  area  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  Including  such  measures  as  may  be 
required  in  emergencies  Involving  the  healtli 
and  safety  of  persons  within  such  areas." 

Section  6(c)  contains  a  few  very  limited 
exceptions  to  the  prohibited  uses,  the  mofit 
significant  of  which  are  found  In  section 
6(c)(2).  This  subsection  would  authorize 
the  President  to  permit  certain  activities  in 
wilderness  areas  "upon  his  determination 
that  such  use  or  uses  In  the  specific  area 
will  better  serve  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  thereof  than  will  Its 
denial." 

These  uses,  which  may  be  permitted  by 
the  President,  upon  such  determination.  In- 
clude prospecting,  mining,  and  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  reservoirs, 
water  conservation  works,  and  transmission 
lines. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  pressures  that 
will  likely  be  brought  to  bear  to  prevent  any 
such  uses  within  an  area  designated  as 
wilderness,  and  because  of  tlie  great  respon- 
sibilities already  falling  upon  the  President, 
some  of  my  colleagues  and  I  feel  that  this 
authority  to  permit  excepted  uses  should  lie 
with  the  appropriate  Secretary,  rather  th.m 
with  the  President,  and  we  propose  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  that  effect. 

Section  6(c)(3)  contains  an  interesting 
exception  which  relates  only  to  the  boundary 
waters  canoe  area  In  Minnesota.  This  sub- 
section provides  that  the  area  shall  be  man- 
aged under  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  accordance  with  the  general 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  primitive  char- 
acter of  the  area  "without  unnecessary  re- 
strictions on  other  uses,  including  that  of 
timber  ' 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  critical  of  this  par- 
ticular language.  I  think  it  Is  a  decided 
Improvement  upon  the  general  language  of 
the  bill.  But.  If  It  is  good  for  Minnesota  to 
have  an  area  managed  'without  unnecessary 
restrictions  upon  other  uses,"  then  why  Isn't 
it  good  for  areas  In  Colorado,  or  in  Montana, 
or  in  Idaho? 

to  the  amendments  which  I 
mentioned  and  discussed  to 
there  are  a  few  additional 
which  I  think  should  be 
adopted  If  this  bill  Is  to  become  law.  Briefly, 
these  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Amendment  8-18-61 — C:  This  amend- 
ment   would    permit    within    the    wilderness 


In  addition 
have  already 
some  extent, 
amendments 


areas  activity  designed  to  gather  informa- 
tion relating  to  water  resources  and  would 
permit  the  construction  of  tunnels  which  are 
completely  underground  In  wilderness  areas 
or  under  portions  of  wilderness  areas  This 
amendment  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
permit  cities  like  Denver,  in  the  State  of 
Colorado,  to  construct  water  tunnels,  parts  of 
which  might  pass  underneath  wilderness 
areas,  without  the  necessity  of  obtainliig 
permission  from  the  President 

Amendment  8  18  61— F:  Thl.s  is  an 
amendment  which  would  provide  for  obtain- 
ing the  views  of  the  Governor  with  respect 
to  Inclusion  of  any  area  within  his  State  in 
the  wilderness  system.  It  would  provide  also 
that  the  views  of  the  Governor,  if  so  ob- 
tained, would  accompany  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President  to  the  Congress,  with 
resp>ect  to  an  area  within  that  State.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  Congress  will  have 
only  limited  time  in  which  to  exercise  its 
"veto  right"  on  such  recommendations,  it  is 
extremely  important  that  the  views  of  the 
people  within  the  State  involved  be  obtained 
at  an  early  date 

Amendii-ient  8  25  61 — C:  Tl^.ts  amend- 
ment would  provide  that  nothing  in  this 
act  would  luTert  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  During  the  hearings 
there  was  a  conflict  of  opinlc>n  between  of- 
ficials from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  the  one  hand  and  those  of  the  FPC  on 
the  other  as  to  the  effect  of  this  bill  upon 
the  llcenslni?  authority  of  the  FPC  This 
amendment    would    clarify    that    ambiguity. 

Amendment  8-2S61— D:  This  Is  Just  a 
clarifying  amendment  which  is  made  neces- 
sary because  of  a  language  change  made 
by  the  committee  in  subsection  if)  on  page 
10  of  the  bin. 

Mr,  GOLDWATER  Mr  President. 
Will  the  Stnater  yield? 

Mr    ALLOTT.     I  yield 

Mr.  GO L13 WATER.  Before  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  moved  on  to  a  gen- 
eral analysis  of  the  entire  bill,  I  wanttsd 
to  liy  to  clear  up  one  pc^nt  w hich  he  men- 
tioned, the  fact  that  there  has  been 
no  appreciable  increa.'-e  m  the  desire  of 
people  to  spend  their  time  in  the  tyi>o 
of  wildernes.'?  area  this  bill  envisions  I 
believe  the  Senator  made  some  kind  of 
remark  like  tliat. 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  did  not  quite  say  il 
that  way.  I  said  I  felt  that  half  a  mil- 
lion people  were  affected  and  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  i>eople  were  u.'^lnR  8  per- 
cent of  the  public  lands  for  these  par- 
ticular purposes 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Does  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  recall  that  the  Director 
of  the  National  Park  Service  said  that 
"90  percent  of  the  national  park  system 
qualifies  under  a  rea.sonable  definition 
of  wilderness  and  it  is  the  National  Park 
Sci-%ices  plan  to  keep  it  that  way"? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  recall  that  te:->timony. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
intimately  acquainted  with  national 
paik.s.  national  monumenus.  and  national 
recreation  areas  m  his  own  State,  as  I  am 
with  tliose  in  mine.  Can  the  Senator 
visualize  an  individual  wanting  to  get 
"away  from  il  all"  more  than  he  could 
by  going  into  Estes  National  Park  or 
Grand  Canyon? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  would  be  quite  dif- 
ficult to  do. 

I  was  handed  a  copy  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  the  Lssue  of  September  2. 
1C61,  in  which  Richard  Thruelsen  wrote 
an  article  on  Utah's  spectacular  and  lit- 
tle known  southeast  corner,  common  to 
tiic  States  of  Arizona.  New  Mtxico,  Utah, 


and  Colorado.  I  propose  to  quote  from 
the  article  a  little  lat^r,  but  it  concerns 
the  conservationist  from  Utah.  Mr. 
Fabian.  He  emphasizes  time  and  again 
that  the  trouble  with  this  area  is  that 
there  are  no  roads  by  which  people  can 
gain  access. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yieW  further? 

Mr   ALLOTT     I  yield 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  Ultimately 
acquainted  with  the  land  described  in 
llie  Saturday  Evening  Post  article,  ■which 
IS  a  \ery  excellent  article  and  which 
sliould  be  read  by  Members  of  this  body. 

Most  of  the  area  is  m  Utah,  but  seme 
is  in  Colorado  and  some  m  northern 
Arizona  In  that  area  there  arc  about 
50,000  square  miles  of  land.  If  we 
should  exclude  the  trips  down  the  Colo- 
rado River,  which  have  become  quite 
popular  since  the  war.  I  would  seriously 
doubt  if  more  than  100  men  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  this  country  know  tliat  area  in 
a  way  to  be  intimate  with  it. 

I  would  say  that  there  are  literally 
do>:ens  of  unexplored  canyons,  undis- 
ca\ered  natural  bridges,  and  undiscov- 
ered Indian  ruins  This  is  an  area  in 
which  a  man  can  get  away  from  it  all, 
if  he  wishes  to  do  so.  but  he  has  to  do  a 
lot  of  walking  or  he  has  to  get  a  mule. 
because  there  are  no  roads.  In  fact.  I 
wuuld  not  like  to  have  the  Government 
undertake  to  build  roads  in  that  area. 
I  do  not  think  tliere  is  enough  money  m 
tlie  United  States  Treasury  to  build 
roads  through  that  red  sandstone  canyon 
country. 

My  position  all  along  with  respect  to 
the  bill  has  been  that  I  am  a  great  be- 
liever in  camping  and  in  petting  away 
from  things,  but  I  think  there  is  a  lot 
of  land  on  which  one  can  do  that  now. 
w  ithout  putting  the  Federal  Government 
more  and  more  into  the  business. 

The  moment  we  set  aside  the  wilder- 
ness areas,  roads  will  be  cut  into  them. 
That  will  remove  so  far  as  this  particular 
person  who  is  interested  in  the  outdoors 
15  concerned,  the  exi'=tcnce  of  a  wilder- 
ness area,  because  it  will  open  it  up. 
The  next  thing  to  happen  \\ill  be  that 
other  individuals  will  come— those  we 
call  dudes — who  will  not  drive  on  any 
hichway  unless  it  is  paved  They  will 
complain  Then  there  will  be  paved 
hiehway.';.  Then  what  was  once  a 
beautiful  section  of  tlie  United  States 
will  be  overrun  by  people  who  have  no 
de'iire  at  all  to  co  into  a  wilderness. 

This  is  that  type  of  area.  There  are 
50.000  square  miles  with  only  the  Henry- 
Mountains  and  the  Blue  Mountains  and 
liie  peak  of  Navajo  Mountain,  where  one 
can  find  any  timber  growth.  The  rest 
is  all  de.«?ertland.  Many  of  us  like 
desertland.  We  do  not  wish  to  .^ee  it 
defiled.  The  quickest  way  to  .'ipoil  an 
area  is  to  put  it  under  this  kind  of  pro- 
tection. 

For  many,  many  years  I  visited  and 
flbhcd  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Salmon 
River.  The  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
is  on  the  floor.  I  am  sure  he  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  area.  It  was  a  de- 
lightful place.  One  could  eet  away  from 
thmfis.  It  was  necessary  to  pack  in  for 
a  day  and  a  half,  and  if  one  wished  to 
fish,  one  had  to  pack  down  the  river  or 
so  m  a  rubber  boat  or  a  wooden  boat. 


When  areas  such  as  those  are  made 
into  wilderness  areas  they  are  com- 
pletely changed.  I  have  seen  more  dead 
fish  and  whisky  bottles  and  beer  cans 
left  by  people  who  have  no  business  go- 
ing out  of  doors  than  I  could  cotmt. 
The.se  people  ruin  what  ■was  once  a 
beautiful  area  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  ■we  ought  to  proceed  very 
cautiously.  As  a  westerner  who  loves 
the  West.  I  thank  my  friend  from  Colo- 
rado for  what  he  :s  trying  to  do  to  make 
the  bill  a  workable  bill,  acceptable  by  all 
of  us.  I  do  not  think  the  time  has  yet 
come  when  a  handful  of  people  in  this 
country  can  dictate  what  we  must  do 
with  many  millions  of  acres  of  land  of 
the  Far  West.  I  think  this  whole  pro- 
pram  should  come  under  the  positive 
control  of  this  body  for  a  determination 
as  to  what  should  be  done  with  these 
lands,  and  what  lands  should  be  taken  in 
or  left  out. 

I  am  simply  tryinc  to  buttress  the 
point  the  Senator  made,  that  there  are 
ample  lands  in  the  national  parks  and 
mor.umcnts,  if  a  person  really  wishes  to 
tret  away  from  it  all  and  has  a  willing- 
ness to  do  so — the  ambition  and  the  will- 
insness  to  make  a  special  effort,  to  suffer 
a  few  .sore  muscles,  to  skin  his  shins  a 
bit  and  to  skin  his  hands  a  bit.  Anyone 
willinc  to  make  the  effort  can  live  in  the 
?rcai  outdoors. 

These  are  not  Abercrombie  &  Fitch 
excursions.  However,  if  a  man  sincerely 
wishes  to  pet  av.ay  from  thinps.  out  in 
the  West,  he  can  pet  away  from  it  all. 
I  can  show  him  a  few  places  to  go.  and 
if  he  "oes  there  he  will  find  he  has  never 
been  happier  in  his  life. 

I  dread  the  day  when  the  Federal 
Government  will  start  putting  sewer- 
lines,  paslines,  wat^rlines,  and  paved 
roads  into  some  of  the  canyon  lands  in 
the  E'eneial  area  about  ■which  I  have  been 
speakine 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
a  more  ardent  conservationist  in  the 
enure  US  Senate  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ar.-iona.  Certainly  there  is 
no  other  Senator  who  has  a  deeper 
esthetic  appreciation  for  the  great 
Southwest  country,  in  which  he  was  born 
and  m  v.hich  he  has  lived  most  of  his 
life — ^which  he  has  photographed,  flown 
over,  driven  over,  and  walked  over — than 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  There  are 
probably  few  men  m  the  United  States 
who  know  this  country  as  well  as  he  Ho 
knows  of  what  he  speaks. 

I  could  not  help  thinkinp.  while  the 
Senator  was  talking,  how  utterly  ridicu- 
lous it  would  be  if  we  got  into  a  situation 
of  tryinc  to  put  a  complete  "tenderfoot"' 
into  some  of  this  country,  such  as  Monu- 
ment Valley  or  any  of  that  groat  terri- 
tory. We  could  supply  him  w^th  all  of 
the  canteens  possible,  yet  he  would 
probably  be  dead  in  a  couple  of  days, 
no  matter  wliat  we  did  for  him. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr  Pi-esident. 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ALLOTT      I  yield. 

Mr.  C^LDWATER.  One  of  the  great 
problems  in  the  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park  today  is  the  problem  of  taking  care 
of  the  people  who  go  into  the  wilder 
parts  of  the  park  -without  permission 
and.  more  important,  without  knowledge 
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of  how  to  camp  out  or  to  stay  out  of 
(-oors. 

I  think  in  the  past  year  or  2  years 
;.t  least  three  people  have  died  of  thirst 
.n  the  Grand  Canyon,  where  there  is 
\.ater  available  if  one  knows  where  to 
Ijok  for  it. 

A  helicopter  is  kept  on  duty  at  Luke 
Air  Force  Base,  Ariz.,  for  the  purpose 
of  dragging  people  out  of  the  Grand 
Canyon.  Those  people  have  no  business 
roing  in,  because  they  have  not  learned 
how  to  enjoy  the  wilderness,  which  it  is 
now  pi-oposed  be  set  up  all  over  the 
\/est. 

My  argument  coincides  with  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  We  already 
l;ave  enough  of  these  areas.  We  have 
tar.  far  more  than  we  could  ever  use. 

I  remember  a  statistic,  which  may  not 
be  coirect.  but  which  is  a  typical  cham- 
ber of  commerce  statistic.  It  is  that  one 
could  put  all  of  the  people  in  the  world 
;n  the  Grand  Canyon.  That  is  rather 
(iitRcult  to  believe,  but  I  think  it  is  true. 
If  10  times  the  number  of  people  who 
like  to  do  these  things  were  put  into  the 
Grand  Canyon,  they  would  not  run  into 
each  other.  They  could  get  lost  in  sev- 
eral of  these  areas. 

In  Colorado  there  are  many  beautiful 
areas,  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Rockies,  from  which  we  get  water,  and 
for  which  we  thank  Colorado  for  its 
generosity. 

Mr.  ALLiOTT.  I  merely  say.  it  is  not 
always  willingly  given. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Fortunately,  wa- 
ter flows  downhill.  We  are  fortunate  in 
that  regard. 

Many  of  these  areas  are  today  pro- 
tected for  the  use  of  people  all  over  the 
States  of  Utah,  Idaho.  Nevada.  Califor- 
nia, Oregon,  and  Washington;  the  entire 
Far  West.  The  whole  Rocky  Mountain 
West  is  available.  For  some  peculiar 
leason — probably  the  ingenuity  of  God — 
the  beauties  of  the  United  States  were 
concentrated  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
West.  There  are  people  who  wish  to 
take  more  and  more  of  this  land  away 
from  us. 

In  my  own  State  we  have  faced  the 
lather  horrendous  task  of  developing 
faxes  to  take  care  of  the  fastest  growing 
population  of  the  country,  based  upon 
only  12  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the 
State.  I  think  Arizona  is  still  the  fifth 
largest  State  in  the  Union,  without  pine- 
apples or  glaciers;  way  up  near  the  top. 

The  Western  States  should  be  able  to 
look  forward  to  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop themselves.  Instead,  each  West- 
ern State  is  faced  with  the  problem  of 
what  to  do  about  a  tax  ba.se,  when  the 
Federal  Government  and  State  govern- 
ments own  from  75  percent  to  as  high 
as  99  percent  of  the  land  area,  as  i.s  true 
in  the  case  of  Alaska. 

This  is  the  problem  of  which  I  think 
we  must  be  cognizant.  People  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  look  to  our 
area  and  say,  "We  wish  to  take  more  of 
your  land."  We  soon  will  reach  the  point 
that  perhaps  we  shall  not  be  able  to  han- 
cile  our  own  problems,  as  we  have  been 
able  to  do. 

This  perhaps  is  made  as  an  economic 
;>lea.  but  certainly  one  can  look  at  a  map 
of  my  State  and  see  plenty  of  wilder- 
ness   areas    and    wildlife    areas,    enough 


to  satisfy  everybody  who  wishes  to  take 
advantage  of  the  natural  beauty  of  those 
areas.  I  see  no  need  for  expanding  the 
areas,  and  particularly  not  in  the  way 
suggested  by  the  bill,  which  would  re- 
quire a  negative  action  rather  than  a 
positive  action  of  the  Congress  in  order 
to  accomplish  anything. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  agree  with  what  he  says.  j 

I  had  printed  m  the  Record  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  five  tables  which  showed  nbt 
only  the  growth  of  population  but  also 
the  economic  impact,  the  relative  num- 
ber of  acres  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Western  States,  and  cej- 
tain  other  items  which  I  think  gave  a 
pretty  clear  picture  of  that  particular 
problem.  j 

While  I  am  engaged  in  this  colloquy 
with  my  good  friend  from  Arizona  T I 
should  like  to  quote  a  few  statemen|ts 
from  an  article  which  was  published  re- 
cently in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  alid 
to  wliich  I  have  already  referred,  jn 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  article  t^e 
following  statement  appears: 

Fabian  wants  to  find  ways  and  means  to 
uitroduce  the  traveling,  recreation-mind^d 
public  to  a  solid  block  of  wilderness  lafRe 
enough  to  swallow  nearly  half  a  dozen  of  <|  ar 
-sn-ialler  States. 

The  article  continued: 

Utah's  earnest  but  belated  drive  to  m^i'e 
in  on  its  wide-open  .spaces — it  was  the  l»st 
State  to  establish  a  park  and  recreation  area, 
in  1957—  is  the  product  of  fewer  frustrft- 
tions.  As  a  State  with  75  percent  of  its  ter- 
ritory owned  by  the  Federal  Governmerit. 
Utah  has  always  been,  in  a  manner  of  speaik- 
ing,  a  gue.'^t  in  its  own  house.  The  result 
was  a  general  state  of  immobility  In  devel- 
oping land  for  public  use;  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  wouldn't  do.  the  St^te 
couldn't  do. 

I  see  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Bennett  I  in  the  Chamber  I  am 
happy  that  he  is  present.  I  was  happy 
to  have  had  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate m  the  long  conference  committee 
report  which  enabled  Utah  to  get  paft 
of  these  public  lands  for  its  State  paries 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Over  the  weekend! 
have  been  in  Utah  and  heard  our  Gover- 
nor talk  about  this  entire  problem.  lie 
coined  a  phrase  that  has  remained  \n 
my  mind.  He  said.  "Utah  is  only  three- 
quarters  of  a  State  since  the  other  one- 
quarter  belongs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  State  of  Utah  has  Ito 
control  over  it-«-certainly  no  power  lo 
tax." 

Mr.  ALLOTT  That  i.s  true.  I  shotxld 
like  to  quote  a  few  moie  portions  of  the 
article  by  Mr.  Fabian,  whom  I  am  siure 
the  Senator  from  Utah  knows.    He  sai(J: 

Fabian  believes  tha*.,  improved  access  roa«|s 
and  trails  and  provision  for  water-stor;iae 
pc)ints.  guide  signs,  and  rescue  facilities  will 
encourage  amateur  explorers  to  prowl  wheye 
perhaps  no  man  has  ever  prowled  before. 

I  think  it  is  necessary  to  point  oi|t 
here  that  what  he  is  saying  is  that  We 
must  have  roads  and  access  to  those 
places.  It  is  perfectly  logical  that  in 
this  day  and  age  when  most  of  us  spend 
our  time  in  sedentary  jobs,  few  people 
will  be  able  to  put  50-pound  packs  on 


their  backs,  march  very  far  into  a  wil- 
derness area,  and  spend  a  night.  They 
might  go  10  miles,  but  that  is  about  the 
limit. 

Further  in  the  article  the  author 
stated: 

Here,  once  the  access  problems  are  solved, 
lie  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  exploring 
for  the  vacationer  who  can  take  care  of 
himself  in  a  wilderness. 

•  •  •  m~  • 

Opening  up  the  country  to  modern  travel 
is  the  biggest  single  problem. 

The  article  continues: 

In  most  cases,  this  first  big  step  Involves 
convincing  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  (BLM),  which  owns  50  percent 
of  Utah,  or  the  National  Forest  Service, 
which  controls  about  16  percent  of  the  State, 
to  part  with  a  piece  of  the  empire  or.  al- 
ternatively, develop  it  for  public  recrea- 
tional use.  The  course  of  sweet  reason  in 
either  case  is  generally  beset  by  legal  and 
contrived  obstacles. 

I  thought  that  the  article,  which  por- 
trays my  neighboring  State  of  Utah,  an 
area  which  I  think  is  the  most  fantastic 
I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life — was  worthy 
of  reference  to  show  that  we  are  not 
really  serving  the  people  in  their  recrea- 
tional needs  by  freezing  and  locking  up 
in  wilderness  65  million  acres  of  land 
where  the  people  are  already  very  gen- 
erously treated. 

I  wish  to  discuss  briefly  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  Section  2  con- 
tains a  statement  of  policy.  Actually 
there  are  seven  criteria  stated  within 
the  paragraph,  but  there  are  only  four 
set  out  by  number.  If  someone  wishes 
to  get  an  idea  what  wilderness  is,  the 
bill  states: 

An  area  of  wilderness  is  further  defined 
to  mean  in  this  Act  an  area  of  undeveloped 
Federal  land  retaining  its  primeval  char- 
acter and  Influence,  without  permanent  im- 
provements or  human  habitation,  which  Is 
protected  and  managed  so  as  to  preserve  its 
natural  conditions  and  which  ( 1 1  generally 
appears  to  have  been  affected  primarily  by 
the  forces  of  nature,  with  the  Imprint  of 
man's  works  substantially  unnotlceable:  (2) 
has  outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude 
or  a  primitive  and  unconflned  type  of 
recreation;  (3)  is  of  sufficient  size  as  to 
make  practicable  its  preservation  and  use 
in  an  unimpaired  condition;  and  (4)  may 
also  contain  ecological,  geological,  or  other 
features  of  scientific,  educational,  scenic,  or 
historical  value. 

Then  the  next  main  section  of  the  bill, 
which  is  section  3,  provides: 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System  ( hereinafter  referred  to  In 
this  Act  as  the  wilderness  system)  shall 
comprise  (subject  to  existing  private  rights* 
such  federally  owned  areas  as  are  established 
as  part  of  such  sj'stem  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

The  next  section  is  the  national  forest 
areas  section,  which  provides  that  all 
wilderne.ss,  wild,  primitive,  or  canoe 
areas  be  included  within  the  wilderness 
section. 

Later  in  this  section  the  bill  provides 
how  the  primitive  areas  shall  be  included 
by  the  President.  The  bill  provides  that 
the  President  shall  advi.^e  the  Congress 
of  his  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  continued  inclusion  within  the 
wilderness  system,  or  the  exclusion 
thereof,  of  any  of  the  primitive  areas. 
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The  bill  also  provides  for  the  effective 
date  of  this  action. 

The  next  provision  refers  to  the  na- 
tional wildlife  refuges  and  provides  how 
those  may  be  included  in  a  wilderness 
area  and  how  they  shall  be  handled. 

On  page  9  is  a  provision  for  modifica- 
tion of  boundaries. 

On  page  10  is  set  forth  the  efTective 
date  of  the  President  s  recommendation. 
It  IS  statt^d  that  the  action  will  be  effec- 
tive after  the  next  .session  of  Congre.ss 
has  concluded. 

Then  on  page  ^  1  is  the  effrct  of  a  pub- 
lic notice  of  a  propo.'^ed  addition  to  the 
wilderne.ss   system 

Then  we  come  to  some  of  the  really 
tough  parts  of  the  bill.  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss briefly  the  u.se  of  the  wilderne.ss. 
which  IS  covered  m  section  6,  of  the 
bill,  as  follows: 

Sec  6  tn\  Nothing  In  this  .^ct  shall  be 
interpreted  as  Interfering  with  the  purposes 
stated  m  the  establishment  of,  or  p)ertalnlng 
to,  any  park,  monument,  or  other  unit  of  the 
national  park  system  or  any  national  forest, 
wildlife  refuge,  game  range,  or  other  area 
Involved,  except  that  uny  agency  juimlnis- 
tering  any  area  within  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem shall  be  responsible  for  preserving  the 
wilderness  character  <if  the  area  and  shall 
so  administer  surh  area  for  such  other  pur- 
poses as  also  to  preserve  its  wilderness  char- 
acter. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  Act. 
the  wilderness  system  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  public  purp>oses  of  recreational,  scenic, 
scientific,  educational,  conservation,  and 
historical  use. 

If  we  refer  to  a  wilderness  use,  I  do  not 
know  where  history  comes  in.  because  if 
it  is  a  true  wilderne.ss.  the  area  can  be 
considered  to  be  unlraninieled  by  nian. 
under  the  definition  contained  in  the  bill. 
So  I  do  not  know  uhere  history  would 
come  in.  But  introducing  history  would 
probably  bring  in  a  few  people  to  sup- 
port the  measure  who  otherwise  would 
not  do  .^o. 

I  am  happy  to  .see  that  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  finally  got  into  this  one  para- 
graph the  word  "conservation."  because 
it  is  the  only  place  in  the  bill  that  there 
is  a  thing  done  about  conserving  the  na- 
tural resources  of  our  country. 

I  say  unequivocally  that  the  bill  is  not 
a  conservation  measure  It  never  was 
intended  to  be  and  it  never  will  be. 

Mr.  BENNETT^  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr    ALLOTT.     I  am  happy  to  yield 

Mr.  BENNEIT.  If  the  areas  which 
are  wooded  and  covered  with  forests  are 
locked  up,  in  the  spirit  of  the  bill,  the 
policies  and  progran^.s  for  the  con.serva- 
tion  of  the  growing  timber  in  those 
forests,  which  have  been  developed  over 
many  years  and  are  in  use  in  our  na- 
tional forests,  would  in  fact  be  denied. 
I-s  that  true? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  true.  I  recall 
Mr.  McAidle  coming  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  2  years  ago  and 
again  last  year  for  the  purpose  of 
justifying  the  expenditure  of  money  for 
a  sustained  yield  of  the  national  forest.^, 
and  explaining  to  us  how  we  actually  in- 
crease growth  by  cutting  timber  in  these 
places.  Yet  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  take  not  just  the  8  million  acres  here. 
but  to  expand  the  area,  with  no  sus- 
tained yield  and  no  new  growth  and  no 


cutting,  and  nothing  being  done  that 
would  pre.serve  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  With  no  protection 
against  the  pe.sts  that  have  come  into 
our  forests  as  a  result  of  the  natural  im- 
balance that  has  been  creat^'d. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  There  is  no  protection 
again.st  pests,  except  as  one  might  pet  it 
under  the  emergency  piovisions  of  the 
bill. 

Mr  BENNETT  Ordinarily,  these 
."^tands  of  timber  would  be  left  there  for 
the  beetles  and  porcupines  and  the  other 
things  that  injure  our  growing  forests. 

Mr  ALLOTT  That  is  entirely  cor- 
rect 

We  come  now  to  what  I  believe  is  one 
of  the  particularly  unfortunate  portions 
of  the  bill  On  page  14.  there  appears  a 
section  headed  "Special  Pro\isions.'  It 
reads: 

<  c  1  TTie  following  8p>eclal  provisions  are 
hereby  made: 

1 1  I  Within  national  forest  areas  Included 
in  the  wilderness  system  the  use  of  aircraft 
or  motorboat*  where  these  practices  have  al- 
ready become  well  established  may  be  per- 
muted to  continue  subject  to  such  restric- 
ts iis  as  the  Secretan,-  cf  Agriculture  deems 
desirable.  In  addition,  such  measures  may 
be  taken  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  control 
of  fire,  msetts.  and  diseases,  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  '  '  Agriculture 
deems  desirable 

Then  the  next  section  provides: 

(2  I  Within  national  forest  and  public  do- 
main areas  included  in  the  wilderness  system. 
(Ai  the  President  may.  with;n  a  specific  area 
and  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as 
he  may  deem  desirable,  authorize  prospect- 
ing I  including  exploration  for  oil  and  gas  i  . 
mining  ;  including  the  production  of  oil  and 
g^u'^  I  .  and  tJie  establishment  and  malnte- 
n.'»nce  of  reservoirs,  water-conservation 
works,  transmission  lines,  and  other  facili- 
ties needed  in  the  public  interest,  including 
the  road  construction  and  maintenance  es- 
sential to  development  and  use  thereof,  upon 
his  dcterminatlou  that  such  use  or  uses  In 
the  specific  area  will  better  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
thereof  than  will  its  denial: 

Mr  President,  that  is  th.e  biggest  joker 
in  the  bill,  because  we  are  actually  hold- 
ing out  to  the  people  of  the  country  the 
idea  that  the  bill  does  authorize  all  of 
these  things.  Tins  would  really  ajipear 
to  be  a  multiple  use.  if  we  do  not  read 
that  the  President  may  do  these  things 
In  other  words,  we  are  hr.ldmg  out  pros- 
pecting— including  the  exploration  for  oil 
and  pas — and  mining — including  the 
production  of  oil  and  gas — ar.d  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  reservoirs, 
water  con.servation  works,  and  so  forth, 
a.-^  l)eiTni.s.sible  uses. 

This  means  that  if  people  in  Colorado 
want  to  construct  a  system  for  the  stor- 
age of  water  for  the  use  by  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Colorado,  or  if  we  want 
to  undertake  other  development  in  the 
Wilderness  .•^y.'item.  we  mu'^^t  come  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  get  the 
specific  authority  t«  do  it  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  us  be  practical  Let  us  take 
the  case  of  a  man  who  thinks  he  has 
found  beryllium  in  a  Western  State.  The 
bill  provides  that  he  must  pet  the  consent 
of  the  President  to  mine  it.  Beryllium  is 
one  of  the  new  ores.  It  is  one  of  the 
manv  new  fantastic  ores  we  are  finding 
in  this  country,  and  on  which  a  great 
deal  of  research  work  is  being  done     It 


is  only  one  of  many.  Yet.  how  would  an 
individual  miner  ever  get  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  get  the  Presi- 
dent s  permission  to  go  in  and  prospect 
or  mine  it?  The  answer  is  that  this  is 
just  anothpr  piece  of  sugar  held  out  to 
make  people  believe  that  wc  are  not 
going  to  suffer  under  tlie  bill. 

As  a  practical  matter,  only  in  rare  sit- 
uations would  an  individual  ever  get  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  get 
the  President's  consent.  Even  some  Sen- 
ators I  am  sure,  have  found  it  is  pretty 
hard  at  times  to  do  that.  So  a  State. 
city,  or  county,  oi  any  of  these  people 
who  need  water  conservation  works — 
who  need  transmission  lines — would  all 
be  forbidden  to  go  in  wilderness  areas  for 
tliat  purpose  without  special  Presiden- 
tial authority. 

We  have  a  situation  in  Colorado  where 
it  is  probable  that  a  transmission  line 
might  have  to  go  over  a  part  of  the  wil- 
derness area.  Yet  m  order  to  put  the 
transmission  line  through  that  area — 
and  the  line  would  be  owned  by  the  REA 
people  or  by  the  public — we  would  have 
to  come  to  the  President  to  pet  his  ex- 
press cori.sent  in  order  to  do  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Piesident. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Tlie  new  trans- 
mission lines  pro}X)sed  from  Glen  Can- 
yon up  into  Colorado  travel  almost  ex- 
clusively over  wilderness  area  land. 
From  the  four  corners  of  the  distribu- 
tion points  to  the  general  central  area, 
and  Lo  Denver  itself,  and  back  into 
northeastern  Utah  and  Wyoming,  the 
luies  will  travel  about  50  percent  of  the 
time  over  the  type  of  land  we  are  discuss- 
ing now. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  now  pointing,  on 
the  chart  m  the  rear  of  the  Chamber,  to 
the  southwestern  corner  of  Colorado. 
Some  of  those  lines  would  come  up  to  the 
San  Juan  Primitive  Area.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  bill  will  produce  a 
problem  in  the  construction  of  the  trans- 
mission system  for  Glen  Canyon.  I  in- 
tend later  to  offer  an  amendment  to  pre- 
vent an  actual  conflict  in  the  State  of 
Colorado,  where  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  city  of  Denver  to  develop  its  wa- 
ter system  unless  we  adopt  the  amend- 
ment, without  coming  to  the  President 
and  getting  his  special  permission  to  do 
so.  I  shall  talk  about  this  a  little  later, 
but  we  should  note  that  when  we  get  to 
the  canoe  area — the  Boundary  Waters 
Canoe  Area — in  Minnesota,  the  bill 
would  abandon  the  concept  of  single 
use  for  Wilderness,  and  it  would  give  the 
State  of  Minnesota  special  treatment  in 
this  respect.  The  bill  would  permit  con- 
tinued use  of  the  tunber  resources  in 
Minne.sota.  as  long  as  there  is  made 
some  effort  to  keep  the  primitive  charac- 
ter of  the  area,  i^articularly  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  lakes,  streams,  and  portages. 

I  do  not  know  why  what  is  sauce  for 
the  goose  is  not  al.-^o  sauce  for  the  gan- 
der. I  do  not  know  why  we  should  con- 
tinue to  permit  lumbering  in  Iwlinnesota 
and  not  permit  it  to  other  areas.  We 
also  have  timber  areas  in  the  West  that 
arc  valuable  lo  us. 

The  bill  generally  forbids  commercial 
enterprises    m    these    areas,    although 
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within  national  parks  there  is  a  limita- 
tion on  that  to  some  extent. 

Various  States  preserve  their  rights 
that  govern  hunting  and  fishing.  The 
provision  of  the  bill  pertaining  to  this 
subject  states: 

Nothing  in  tliis  Act  shall  be  constriaed  as 
afTecting  the  Jurisdiction  or  responsibilities 
fi:  the  several  States  with  respect  to  wildlife 
and  ftsh  in  the  national  forests. 

We  come  now  to  another  great  para- 
dox in  the  bill,  and  that  is  represented 
by  the  committee  amendment  on  page 
18.  which  provides  that  "the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  each  maintain  avail- 
able to  the  public,  records  of  portions  of 
the  wilderness  system  under  his  juris- 
diction." 

People  wonder  why  some  of  us  have 
objected  to  the  hasty  passage  of  this  bill. 
After  considering  the  bill  for  4  years, 
the  former  Senator  from  Wyoming,  Mr. 
O'Mahoney,  and  I  prepared  a  substitute 
bill  which  set  forth,  after  many  months 
of  research,  what  purported  to  be  the 
exact  descriptions  of  the  wilderness  areas 
which  we  were  going  to  put  into  the  bill. 
To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  ac- 
cording to  the  best  figures  that  we  could 
get  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
these  were  the  areas  that  were  to  be 
within  the  wilderness  system.  Now  we 
come  to  the  hearings  this  year,  and  coun- 
sel for  the  committee,  or  one  of  them, 
was  informed  that  there  were  no  less 
than  75  separate  errors  in  those  de- 
scriptions. So  instead  of  the  exact  de- 
scriptions of  what  is  to  be  put  into  the 
wilderness  system,  we  have  here  a  gen- 
eral provision  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  keep  maps  and  legal  de- 
scriptions at  various  points. 

The  record  shows  that  after  they 
worked  on  it  for  months,  even  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  do  not  know  today 
what  lands  will  be  frozen  into  the  wil- 
derness system  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Could  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  speak  a  little  more  completely 
about  the  objections  which  were  raised 
to  .specifically  describing  and  permitting 
those  interested  in  the  wilderness  to  have 
an  exact  description  of  the  wilderness 
in  their  own  States,  if  it  could  be  ade- 
quately ascertained? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator's  question  to  mean  the 
reason  which  was  given  why  the  descrip- 
tions could  not  be  given? 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  reason  given  was 
that  there  is  not  always  a  legal  descrip- 
tion available  where  an  area  ends  on  a 
mountain  or  a  stream.  It  is  a  very 
peculiar  situation,  and  those  who  at- 
tempted to  get  the  descriptions  for  us. 
including  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, still  have  never  informed  the  Sen- 
atoi-  from  Colorado  that  there  were  any 
errors  in  that  description.  I  learned 
through  the  back  door  that  there  were 
alleged  errors,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  least  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
could  have  done,  if  there  were  actually 
errors  in  the  descriptions  they   worked 


out  for  the  former  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  Mi-.  O'Mahoney,  and  me,  was 
to  have  notified  us  of  such  errors.  I  do 
not  know  that  there  were  any  such  errors 
in  the  desciiption,  because  no  one  be- 
sides committee  counsel  has  told  me  that 
this  has  been  charged.  The  present  lan- 
guage of  the  bill — the  committee  amend- 
ment— is  probably  the  best  that  has  been 
suggested.  However,  I  say  unequivocaUy 
that  this  demonstrates  how  foolish  it 
would  be  to  lock  up  in  a  wilderness  sys- 
tem areas  the  boundaries  of  which  ve 
do  not  even  know.  We  cannot  even  get 
legal  descriptions  of  the  areas. 

If  we  were  to  stop  the  proceedings  on 
the  bill  today,  right  at  this  hour,  or  right 
at  this  minute,  and  simply  set  it  aside  for 
.some  other  business,  I  would  guarantee 
that  within  the  next  4  months  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  get  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  or  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  a  legal  description  of  the 
land  which  is  proposed  to  be  frozen  and 
locked  in  a  wilderness  system  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOrr,     I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  referred  to  the  vagueness 
which  pervades  several  sections  of  the 
bill.  I  have  listened  with  great  interest 
to  the  Senator's  analysis  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  bill.  I  do  not  recall  that 
he  referred  to  section  4,  on  page  12. 
which  deals  with  the  acquisition  of  cer- 
tain privately  owned  lands  within  the 
wilderness  system.  jj 

Section  4  provides:  I| 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  are  each  authorized  to 
acquire  as  part  of  the  wilderness  system  any 
privately  owned  land  within  any  portion  pf 

such    system    under    his    jurisdiction   *    *  '•. 

That  was  the  language  of  the  original 
bill.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  his  interpreta- 
tion of  that  language  would  not  be  that 
the  r,ky  would  have  been  the  limit;  that 
as  w?  talk  about  deficits  and  expanded 
Federal  spending,  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  two  Secretaries  might  have  pur- 
chased hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  land  for  incorporation  within 
the  wilderness  area.  ij 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
provision  goes  further  than  I  would  like 
to  go  now.  It  is,  however,  subject  to 
the  necessary  appropriations  by  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  That  amendment 
was  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  correct.  I 
think  the  appropriations  will  be  hidden 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Park  Service,  so  that  we  will  never 
really  be  aware  of  the  lands  which  will 
be  purchased  under  the  authority  of  the 
act.    Of  this  I  have  no  doubt. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Is  it  not  po.ssible 
that  the  entire  area  of  the  United  States 
might  be  incorporated  within  the  vast 
wilderness  preserve  area:  and  that  then 
Americans  could  locate  in  Australia  or 
some  far-removed  continent,  and  on 
weekends  mischt  commute  in  jetplanes 
to  the  United  States  to  enjoy  some  of  the 
bounties  of  the  wilderness  area? 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  believe  the 
bill  goes  quite  that  far.     We  have  large 


wilderne.ss  areas,  and  this  creates  a 
problem.  I  have  sympathy  for  those 
who  wish  to  have  access  to  the  great 
natural  scenic  areas  of  this  coiuitry. 
However  it  seems  to  me  that  the  bill  goes 
a  little  too  far. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  vield? 

Mr   ALLOTT     I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Before  the  Senator 
leaves  that  subject,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  wishes  to  point  out  14  weaknesses 
in  the  bill.  If  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado would  be  willing.  I  should  like  to 
ask  peimission  that  I  might  place  them 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  without  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor;  or,  if  he  prefers.  I  will  wait 
until  I  can  obtain  the  floor  in  my  own 
right. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  How  long  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  think  he  will  take? 

Mr    BENNETT.     Ten  minutes. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor.  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah  for  that  purpose 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  theie 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  28.  the  junior  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Mossl  voiced  criticism  of  an 
amendment  to  the  wilderne.ss  bill.  S. 
174.  which  I  had  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  consideration.  On  August  25. 
3  days  prior  to  the  speech  of  my  col- 
league. I  wrote  Senator  Anderson. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee, advising  him  that  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  call  up  my  amendment  when  S. 
174  was  debated  On  the  morning  of 
August  28.  the  day  on  which  my  col- 
league from  Utah  spoke.  I  issued  a  pub- 
lic statement  to  the  same  effect. 

The  objection  of  my  colleague  to  the 
amendment  was  well  founded,  as  I  had 
already  discovered.  It  related  to  the 
point  which  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
made;  namely,  that  thp  departments 
did  not  know  the  boundaries  of  the  land 
which  they  were  including. 

The  amendment  was  based  upon  inac- 
curate information  furnished  me  by  a 
Forest  Service  official  from  region  four  in 
Odgen.  Utah.  I  was  told  that  only 
"minor"  boundary  changes  were  con- 
templated for  the  High  Umtas  Primi- 
tive Area  in  Utah.  This  misinforma- 
tion was  swiftly  corrected;  so  I  withdrew 
my  amendment  which  would  have  made 
the  Hieh  Uintas  a  wilderne.ss  area.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  many  thousand  addi- 
tional acres  would  have  been  included, 
under  the  statement  of  "minor"  bound- 
ary changes. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Mossl 
made  the  following  comments: 

Under  the  provisions  and  procedure  of 
S.  174.  the  establishment  of  wilderness  is 
going  to  be  carefully  done,  with  Congress 
right  to  pai,s  on  expansion  of  the  total  areas 
carefully  guarded. 

This  situation  illustrates  the  wisdom  of 
proposed  wilderness  legislation,  and  gives 
the  Senate  an  example  of  the  care  with 
which  it  has  been  drafted. 

In  my  opinion,  these  two  statements  of 
my  colleagues  are  not  borne  out  by  the 
facts.     There   are  serious   loopholes  in 
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S  174  which  deprive  Congress  of  any 
meaningful  control  over  creation  of 
wilderiipss  areas  Moreover,  there  are  at 
least  13  other  defect5  in  the  bill  I 
hope  that  my  colleague  from  Utah  and 
other  Senators  will  recognize  the  validity 
of  my  comment,s  on  S  174  for  which  he 
voted  as  a  member  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, just  as  I  recognized  the  \ahdity 
of  his  views  on  my  amendment 

A  summary  of  .some  of  the  principal 
loopholes  in  S    174  follows: 

The  first  loophole  is  the  bi.g  one  as  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Colorado  Mr 
ALLOTT  1  Will  offer  hi.-  amendment  to  cor- 
rect the  situation 

First  Section  3f  bypa.'vs.es  Congress 
and  the  Constitution  by  gn mg  the  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture  and  Interior  the 
power  to  create  wilderness  areas  The 
executive  branch  would,  in  effect,  pro- 
pose wilderness  legislation  while  the 
Senate  or  the  House  would  retain  only 
a  weak,  inadequate  \eto  over  executive 
proposals  But  the  Constitution  clearly 
provides  that  Congress  shall  control  our 
public  lands,  not  the  President  and  that 
Congress  shall  legislate  not  bureaucrats 
m  the  executive  branch  Yet.  54  million 
acres  could  be  included  w  ithm  the  wil- 
derness system,  witl;  no  hearings  and 
without  p>osilive  approval  of  Congress 
under  section  3  f  ■  of  S   174 

Second  Section  3  d  ■  gives  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  power  to  unilaterally 
Withdraw  millions  of  acres  of  public  land 
m  the  future  for  national  wildlife  refuges 
and  game  ranges  and  then  blanket  the 
areas  into  the  wilderness  system  under 
section  3'fi.  Uius  bypassing  Congress 
In  other  words  Congress  would  atxlicate 
Its  control  of  the  public  lands  to  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  a  man  not  elected 
by  nor  responsible  to  the  people  Over 
*6  percent  of  the  land  area  of  Utah  could 
be  locked  up  under  this  «-hockingly  loose 
procedure 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President  will  my 
colleague   yield' 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER       M: 
Smith   of  Massac h'osetts   in  the   chair 
Does  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  his 
collearue'' 

Mr    BENNETT      I  yield 

Mr  MOSS  Perhaps  my  colleapue 
was  not  on  the  fiOor  when  the  Senate 
adopted  my  amendment  to  section  3d', 
which  has  to  do  with  national  wildlife 
refuges  and  pame  ranges  The  amend- 
ment w  ajf  adoptee  uriar.imo'asly  and  :t 
limits  the  area  which  may  be  considered 
wilderness  to  the  existir^g  ^ame  ranges 
and  wildlife  refuges  as  ihey  exist  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  bill  So  there  is  no 
possibility  Lhat  additional  lands  could  be 
brought  in,  if  they  are  not  already  in- 
cluded m  these  ranges 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  President  I  am 
in  the  same  fix  that  my  colleague  was  ir. 
when  he  commented  on  my  amendment 
I  had  not  kno«Ti  that  his  amendment 
had  been  offered  Was  it  adopted 
today 

Mr    MOSS      Ves 

Mr  BENNETT  I  am  very  happy  to 
know  that  because  that  closer  an  impor- 
tant loophole  which  had  been  repeatedly 
called  to  the  attenuon  of  the  Interior 
Committee  prior  to  the  reporting  of  S 
174      However     there    are    still    other 


loopholes     to     which     I     wish     to     call 
attention 

Mr  MOSS  I  agree  that  that  was  a 
ix)ssible  loophole  whereby  additional 
acreage  might  have  been  brought  in 
The  pvirpo.-e  of  the  amendment  was  to 
prev(  r.t  the  inclusion  of  any  land  other 
than  that  already  classified  a.<=  land  m 
the  parks  or  wildlife  rcfut;es  or  the  game 
ranges 

Mr  BENNETT  I  am  flad  i.he  amend- 
me:.t  was  adoptt-d.  and  1  congratulate 
m>  colleague  on  taking  that  action  in 
th;.*-  situation  If  the  amendment  had 
not  btc.  adopted  over  46  percent  of  the 
land  in  Utah  could  have  been  locked  up 
under  thi.'-  procedure 

Third  Section  3  b'  permits  the  in- 
ciu.sion  withm  the  wilderness  system  of 
7  890.973  acres  of  national  forest  lands 
now  designated  as  primitive'  areas 
without  positive  approval  by  Congress. 
A  ma.ioiuy  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
would  have  only  an  inadequate  veto 
power  over  the  inclusion  of  these  prim- 
itive areas  which  have  never  been 
reviewed  by  Congress  to  deteiinme 
whether  or  not  they  are  suitable  for 
wilderness  purposes  and  few  have  been 
reviewed  by  the  Forest  Service 

Fourth  There  is  no  provision  in  the 
bill  for  consultation  with  the  affected 
State  governments  except  for  Alaska 
Federal  bureaucrats  are  given  iife-or- 
death  contiol  over  the  future  of  the 
western  public  land  States  without  any 
voice  given  to  the  States  This  consti- 
tutes wilderness  creation  without  rep. 
resentation 

FJth  Section  3  c  makes  it  possible 
to  blanket  into  the  wilderness  system 
"each  portion  of  each  park  monument 
or  other  unit  in  the  national  park  system 
which  on  the  effective  date  of  this  act 
embraces  a  continuous  area  of  5  (XK) 
acres  or  more  without  roads  Thus. 
nearly  every  acre  iiow  embraced  within 
the  natior..al  parK  system  ::;  Utah  and 
nearly  all  the  other  States  could  be  d'.'- 
clare^  wilderness  without  af&rmative 
concres&ional  approval  Liit.e  though; 
15  given  to  99  percent  of  the  people  who 
\isit  our  national  parks  who  either  can- 
not afford  or  do  no:  wish  to  rough  it  in 
a  w  ilderiiess  area  The  wilderness  bill 
may  therefore  retarri  no;  enhance, 
tourist  developmer.t 

The  Senatvir  from  Colorado  discu-^sec 
this  point  very  fully 

Sixth  As  noted  in  loophole  5  above,  all 
units  of  the  national  park  system  could 
be  made  wilderness  without  congres- 
sional approval  Under  the  definitwn. 
continuous  area  of  5  000  acres  or  more 
w  ithout  roads  almos;  the  entire  land 
area  of  the  Glen  Canyon  and  Flam^mt: 
Gorge  National  Recreation  Ar^-a  which 
are  units'"  of  the  national  park  system 
couid  be  blanketec  into  the  wilderness 
system  withou:  aftrmative  cantiressional 
approval  They  were  never  in;endec  to 
be  wilderness  areas  rathe-  they  were 
intended  to  'ae  recreation  areas  Thu- 
proMsion  could  effectively  stifle  tourist 
and  recreational  development  in  both 
natiorial  recreation  area5 

Likewise  a  bureaucrat  with  a  wild?;- 
ness  monomania  could  easily  interp:*'! 
S  174  and  conclude  that  both  Lake 
Powell  and  the  lake  created  by  the  Flam- 


ine  Gorge  Dam  are  wilderness  areas, 
since  each  of  them  con_sLst  of  a  con- 
tinuous area  of  5.000  acres  or  more  with- 
out roads 

Seventh  'Under  3  c  •  the  209.000-acr" 
Dinosaur  National  Monument  could 
al*-o  be  made  a  wilderne.ss  area  without 
aCBrmative  consiiessional  appioval  No 
provision  whatever  is  made  for  suose- 
queni  water  conservation  projects  in 
units  of  the  national  park  sy-tem  S. 
174  could  therefore  create  a  major  bar- 
rier to  the  eventual  cori>truction  of  the 
vital  Echo  Park  and  Split  Mountain 
Dams  The  Execut!\e  order  setting  asioe 
the  Dinosaur  Monument  area  express- 
ly provided  that  the  order  would  riOt  in- 
terfere with  future  reclamation  and  pc-w  - 
er  proje-cts  within  the  borders  of  the 
monument  If  water -parched  Utah  is 
ever  to  develop  its  precious  share  of  the 
waters  from  the  Green  Yampa  and 
Colorado  Rivers,  these  two  dam.*  "om*-- 
day  will  have  to  be  built 

Eighth  Section  3'C'  cited  m  No  5 
above  states  that  the  areas  in  the  na- 
tional park  system  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  act  can  be  blanketed  into  the 
wilderness  system  Between  the  limf 
when  the  Senate  passes  the  bill  and  thf- 
time  when  the  Pi-esident  signs  it  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  public  land  could  be 
withdrawn  through  Executive  order  by 
the  SecretaiT  of  Interior  for  national 
monument  purpK>ses  He  could  then 
blanket  the  areas  mto  the  wiidern^-sv 
system  without  congressional  approval 
under  section  3  !  The  Secretary*  has 
already  threatened  to  withdraw  by 
Executi'.e  order  from  1  to  6  million  acres 
m  Utah  for  such  purposes  if  our  people 
do  not  support  his  vast  national  parti 
p:x>posais  Again  o%e:  46  percer.i  of 
Utah  couid  oe  locked  up  in  this  fashion 
Ninth  The  same  "on  the  effec'ti\»- 
date  of  the  act  provision  applies  in  tXie 
case  of  wijdemess-type  areas  ic  the 
national  forests  with  the  same  oppor- 
tunity for  abuse  A  potential  15  per- 
cent of  Utah  s  land  area  is  thus  mvolvt-d 
.r.  section  3'  b 

Tenih  Section  3  e  allows  ui*:-  a-- 
fected  Cabinet  member  to  modify  tfie 
boundaries  of  wilderness  areas  without 
the  aff.r-mative  approval  of  Congress. 
Moreover  there  is  no  limitation  or.  the 
size  of  the  proposed  modifications  The 
committee  report  does  say  such  levi- 
siorjs  shall  b^  relatively  small  But 
what  does  that  mean*' 

It.  contra.s;  a  specific  limit  is  placed 
on  the  size  of  boundary  revisions  for 
primitive  areas  m  section  3  b  T?iis 
15  just  another  of  the  inconsistei.'.  p?o- 
\."^ions  of  the  bill 

E'leventh  "S^'hik  section  3  b'  limits 
the  size  of  revisions  :n  the  tx)und&Mes  of 
primitive  areas  ir  national  forests  ther-e 
couid  still  be  ove:  a  99 -percent  char^ge 
in  the  land  area  finally  iriCluded  in  the 
area  unde:  Uie  loose  language  of  the 
bill  TT-is  again  could  be  done  wiuhout 
hearings  or  congressional  approval 

Twelfth  Seciion  3  i"  permit*  the 
St^cretanes  of  Agriculture  and  Interior 
to  lock  up  proposed  new  wilderness  area 
for  up  tc>  5  years  Such  lecommendc. - 
;ions  couid  be  made  repeate-dly  for  the 
same  aie-a  Congress  could  only  reject 
such  proposals  if  a  resolution  were 
passed    by   Ix'i  •    Houses       Tiiis   is   even 
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worse  than  the  end  run  around  Con- 
gress and  the  Constitution  already  de- 
scribed in  section  3(f'.  In  the  latter 
section,  either  the  Senate  or  the  House 
may  veto;  but  in  3^g),  both  bodies  of 
Congress  must  pass  resolutions  of  re- 
jection. These  sections  are  hardly  con- 
si.-tent.     Moreover,  both  are  dangerous. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  fi-om  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Allott  1  is  prepared 
to  submit  an  amendment  to  make  them 
con.sistent,  and  it  was  intended  by  the 
committee  that  they  be  consistent. 
This  provision  was  inadvertent,  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  are  prepared 
to  accept  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  know 
that  the  committee  recognizes  that 
loophole  in  the  bill  as  it  has  come  to  us. 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  was  omitted 
when  Jie  amendment  was  made  in  sec- 
tion 3(f),  changing  to  the  new  kind  of 
ratification  and  veto  power. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  glad  to  know 
the  committee  is  prepared  to  go  that 
far  in  making  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
consistent. 

Mr.  METCALF.  As  soon  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  returns  to  the  floor, 
I  am  sure  the  members  of  the  committee 
now  handling  the  bill  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.     Very  well. 

Thirteenth.  No  provision  is  made  in  S. 
174  to  preserve  the  right  of  access  to 
State  school  sections  or  other  lands. 
This  should  certainly  be  done  or,  alter- 
natively, the  States  should  be  permitted 
to  choose  Federal  lands  in  another  loca- 
tion in  lieu  of  the  land  isolated  witiiin 
wilderness  areas. 

Fourteenth.  As  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  pointed  out,  water  and  sod  con- 
servation are  conspicuously  ignored  by 
S.  174.  The  possibility  of  such  conser- 
vation activities  is  so  circumscribed  by 
limitations  and  redtape  that  it  would  re- 
quire a  miracle  to  obtain  consideration 
for  them.  The  same  is  true  for  oros- 
pecting,  mining,  and  oil  and  gas  activity. 
I  favor  protecting  existing  wilderness- 
type  areas,  but  the  hmitations  also  ap- 
ply to  areas  brought  into  the  wilderness 
system  under  the  loopholes  that  I  have 
described  above. 

After  carefully  studying  the  bill,  the 
report  and  the  committee  hearings,  I  am 
convinced  that  S.  174  is  not  carefully 
drafted;  that  little  or  no  thought  is  giv- 
en to  the  future  of  the  western  public 
land  States:  that  the  only  interests  con- 
sidered are  those  of  the  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  our  population  who  can  afford 
the  great  expense  of  visiting  isolated 
wilderness  areas;  and  that  the  interests 
of  the  remaining  98  percent  are  ignored. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  right  of 
"Congress  to  pass  on  expansion"  of  wil- 
derness areas  is  "carefully  guarded." 
Rather,  it  is  "carefully"  given  away.  S. 
174  seems  to  me  to  call  for  Congress  to 
abdicate  its  constitutional  responsibility 
over  the  public  lands  to  bureaucrats  in 
the  executive  branch  who  are  not  elected 
and  who  arc  not  responsible  to  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  bill  as  it  stands  is  a  menace  to 
the  future  of  Utah  and  of  the  West,  and 


I  cannot  support  it  uiiless  the  loopholes 
I  have  cited  are  removed  from  the  bill. 
I  am  sponsoring  or  cosponsoring  amend- 
ments to  do  so  and  urge  the  Senatje  to 
adopt  them. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Madam  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield';' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neubercer  in  the  chair'.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  yield  to  his  colleague :> 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  sure  my  colleagntie  is 
aware  of  the  procedure  by  which  vild, 
wilderness,  and  primitive  areas  arc  now 
created  in  the  national  forest.s — by  ;Jim- 
ple  order  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  BENNETT.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  MOSS.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
bill  provides  an  extra  step  which  mu^t  be 
taken,  because  if  the  Secretary  then  pro- 
po.scs  to  keep  m  the  wilderness  any  Iftnds 
he  has  now  classified  as  primitive!  he 
must  submit  that  to  Congress,  anjd  it 
must  stay  before  Congress  for  a  full 
session — from  the  first  day  to  the  laist — 
during  which  time  either  House  may  by 
resolution  overrule  him.  Therefore,  we 
have  taken  away  from  the  Secretary 
some  of  the  power  he  now  has  over  these 
areas.  j 

But  at  the  same  time  we  are  giving 
him  vast  new  powers.  I  think  it  is  time 
that  we  looked  at  the  whole  problem 
and  determined  whether  Congre.'^s 
should  pass  initially  on  these  programs, 
rather  than  continue  in  the  present 
situation.  That  is  the  position  I  take. 
I  see  no  reason  for  Congress  to  (Con- 
tinue to  abdicate  its  powers  even  though 
the  abdication  may  be  slightly  less  tlhan 
it  was  before.  | 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  what  Inew 
powers  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  given.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture presently  has  the  power  to  clas- 
sify parts  of  national  forests  in  certain 
ways.  Barring  some  action  by  Congress, 
that  power  goes  on.  How  would;  we 
give  him  any  more  power  under  Ithis 
bill? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  Senator  will  ther- 
mit me.  I  believe  we  give  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  new  powers.  Some  tjime 
ago,  when  I  was  discussing  the  geOjeral 
act.  I  pointed  out  there  was  a  real  qlies- 
tion  as  to  w hether  he  has  all  the  poN^ers 
he  has  assumed  under  regulations  tJ-1 
and  U-2.  This  was  pointed  out  in  the 
letter  of  the  coun.sel  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  in  which  he  said  there  |was 
no  clear  decision  on  this  matter.  We 
would  expand  the  powers  of  the  Secre- 
tary by  the  bill. 

Also,  in  this  respect,  whereas  the  Sec- 
retary may  have  previotisly  asstmied  that 
he  had  the  power  to  designate  wilder- 
ness areas,  this  bill,  which  would  permit 
him  to  include  all  this  land  in  wilder- 
ness areas,  would  give  him  more  than 
a  mere  regulatory  power,  which  he  had 
been  utilizing  under  a  previous  act.  This 
bill  would  give  him  a  confirmed  statutory 
authority  which  is  made  specific.  Here- 
tofore, it  was  only  a  power  which,  he 
assumed  he  had. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we 
shall  be  exercising  our  congressional  au- 
thority to  classify  lands  by  saying  we 
now.  as  the  Congress,  classify  the  land 
in  this  manner?    Up  to  now  the  author- 


ity has  been  with  the  Secretary. 


There 


has  been  no  appeal  from  his  decision 
or  any  way  to  get  at  it.  Now  the  Con- 
gress steps  in  and  says.  "We  will  classify 
it  by  reason  of  putting  this  language  in 
the  bill." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  the  exact  rea- 
son for  the  opposition.  Although  the 
Secretary  has  claimed  this  power  for 
many  years,  between  1939  and  this  date, 
which  is  22  years,  the  lemaining  39 
primitive  areas  have  not  been  reclassi- 
fied as  wilderness  areas.  He  has  liad 
that  power  all  this  time.  Therefore, 
there  has  not  been  sufficient  study  upon 
the  subject  so  that  all  the  land  could 
properly  be  blanketed  into  the  wilder- 
ness system.  This  is  one  of  the  main 
points  to  which  the  objection  of  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Colorado  goes  with 
respect  to  his  amendments.  I  shall  offer 
such  amendments  later  and  discuss  those 
matters  more  fully. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  me 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  BENNETT     I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  One  of  the  com- 
plaints many  of  us  have  had  with  re- 
spect to  the  primitive  areas  is  that,  un- 
der the  present  law.  they  are  not  being 
incorporated  into  the  wilderness  areas 
rapidly  enough  or  that  adjacent  areas 
have  been  discarded.  At  my  suggestion, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  held  a 
hearing  on  the  very  important  area  of 
Selway-Bittcr  Root  Primitive  Area  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  that  area  should 
be  incorporated  into  the  w  ilderness  sys- 
tem. 

Many  of  us  believe  a  good  many  thou- 
sand acres  should  be  left  out  of  the 
primitive  areas  and  should  be  returned 
to  national  forests  for  the  benefit  of 
.some  small  reclamation  projects,  devel- 
opment of  timber,  and  perhaps  some 
mining  operations;  but  such  activity  has 
not  been  going  along  fast  enough.  One 
of  the  advantages  I  see  in  the  bill  is 
that  it  will  require,  in  the  next  10  years, 
an  orderly  reclassification  and  appraisal 
and  a  request  to  Congress  to  cut  back 
and  chop  off  some  of  these  areas  that 
have  been  for  some  20  years  classified 
as  wilderness  areas,  and  set  aside  out  of 
remote,  high,  scenic  land,  wilderness 
areas. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Idaho  w  ill 
agree  with  me  that  thousands  of  acres 
of  Selway-Bitter  Root  area  should  be 
carved  up  and  removed  from  the  classi- 
fication of  primitive  area  and  rettn-ned 
to  national  forest  management. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  has  the  fioor  at  the  sufferance  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  No;  I  yielded  to  the 
Senator  for  this  purpose. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana that  this  will  probably  result  in 
eliminating  some  areas.  I  hope,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  will  eliminate  many.  If 
the  Senator  really  wants  to  eliminate 
areas,  he  can  vote  for  one  of  my  amend- 
ments, which  will  strike  out  the  initial 
blanket  inclusion  of  primitive  areas  into 
the  wilderness  system.  We  can  then 
bring  each  such  area  in  as  Congress 
desires.     We  can  do  it  by  direct  legisla- 
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tion.  I  do  not  think  many  primitive 
areas  will  be  eliminated  by  the  process 
provided  in  the  bill,  although,  strangely 
enough  that  has  been  one  of  the  argu- 
ments for  the  bill 

Mr  MOSS.  Madam  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  .<;enior  Senator 
fiom  Colorado  indicated  earlier  that  all 
the  primitive  areas  had  been  created  by 
1939  and  nothinu  had  hai)pened  since 
tlien,  that  there  had  been  a  long  period 
of  blank  activity  A.s  a  matter  of  fact, 
since  1939.  when  83  aiea-s  were  created. 
34  have  been  recla.ssified  as  either  wild 
or  Wilderness  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Since  the  first  wilderness  bill 
was  introduced,  theie  has  been  one  such 
recla.ssification  So  the  Secretary  of 
Auriculture  is  goine  along,  using  his 
power  at  this  time  If  the  bill  does  not 
pa.ss.  and  the  status  quo  is  maintained, 
we  can  a,ssurne  that  matters  will  con- 
tinue as  they  have  been  going  since  1939 

Mi  BENNETT.  Under  the  present 
I'egulations,  the  Department  holds  hear- 
ings before  these  wilderness  or  wild  areas 
are  established  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  no  requirement  that  these  hear- 
ings be  continued 

Mr.  METCALF.     Yes,  there  is. 

Mr  ALLOIT.  I  was  not  talking  off 
the  top  of  my  head  If  the  Senator  will 
lefer  to  page  15  of  the  hearings,  which 
contains  the  letter  from  the  Secretary. 
It  is  stated  in  the  top  paragraph 

Taking  into  consider;itioii  the  transfers 
to  national  parks  of  lands  previously  with- 
in primitive  or  wilderness  areas  In  the  na- 
tional forests  and  corrections  in  area  cal- 
culations, the  total  area  of  national  forest 
land  classified  for  administration  as  wilder- 
ness has  remained  about  the  same  as  it  was 
ni  1939 

On  the  previous  page  it  is  stated 
specifically  that  there  have  been  no  new- 
classifications  of  primitive  aieas  since 
1939.  In  fact,  the  last  paragraph  on 
page  14  of  the  hearings  begins- 

No  new  pnmitue  are.^^.s  were  esiablishod 
after  1939 

Mr.  METCALF  Madam  President 
will  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr    BENNETT      I  yield 

Mr  METCALF  On  page  3  of  the  bill, 
beginning  on  line  24,  it  is  stated: 

Following  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  within  ten  years, 
review,  in  accordance  witli  p.irngraph  C.  sec- 
tion 251  20.  of  the  Code  .  .f  Federal  Regula- 
tions, title  36.  efTective  Jjinuary  1.  1959.  the 
suitability  of  each   primifue  area. 

And  .so  forth.  That  provision  states 
that  for  the  creation  of  a  w  ilderness  area 
90  days'  notice  must  be  given,  there  must 
be  publication  of  the  notice,  and,  upon 
demand  of  any  individual,  a  hearing 
must  be  held. 

Mr  BENNETT  Where  is  that  m  the 
bill? 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  reference  is 
paragraph  C,  section  251  20  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations,  title  36.  effective 
.January  1,  1959.  It  appears  on  patze  4, 
lines  1  and  2  of  the  bill 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Does  this  refer  only 
to  areas  already  m  the  primitive  area 
system? 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  correct.  The 
bill  refers  to  the  creation  of  wilderness 


aieas  from  primitive  areas  It  requires 
the  heannp  the  Senator  from  Utah  sug- 
gested would  be  needed.  That  can  be 
called  upon  the  demand  of  any  person 
It  would  be  a  public  hearing,  after  a  90- 
day  notice 

Mr  BENNETT  I  am  surely  happy  to 
know  that  is  behind  the  language  on  this 
page  To  a  per.son  who  is  not  a  member 
of  the  committee  and  not  familiar  with 
.section  251  20,  this  reference  to  a  hear- 
ing i.s  buried  pietty  deep. 

Mr  METCALF.  Especially  since  it  is 
a  reference  not  to  the  statutes  but  to 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

Mr    BENNETT.     That  is  correct. 

Madam  President.  I  express  apprecia- 
tion to  my  friend  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  be- 
fore concluding  my  remarks  on  the  bill 
I  wish  to  refer  briefly  to  two  things.  I 
do  not  wish  to  discuss  them  in  detail  at 
this  time,  because  I  propose  to  do  so 
later 

On  page  10  of  the  bill  a  method  is  pio- 
vided  for  making  additional  primitive 
areas  wilderness.  This  is  my  greatest 
objection  to  the  bill,  that  the  Congress 
is  permitted  to  act  only  in  a  negative 
way.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  have  full  pow- 
ei-  to  act.  and  the  bill  pro'.ides  that  a 
Presidential  recommendation  based  uix)n 
such  action  will  become  law  if  neither 
House  of  Congress  adopts  a  resolution 
of  disapproval.  I  do  not  intend  to  go 
beyond  this  statement  now-,  other  than 
to  say  that  to  me  this  seems  a  further 
surrendering  of  the  legislative  ixiwer  of 
the  Congress  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
imagine  that  we  would  surrender  con- 
gressional authority  to  this  extent  and 
not  retain  contiol  over  the  areas  which 
have  failed  to  be  recognized  as  w  ilderness 
areas  after  so  many  years. 

On  paie  14  of  the  bill  there  is  a  pro- 
hibition of  iLses  which  I  think  ought  to 
be  read  into  the  Recopd,  and  I  ."-hall  do 
that. 

Except  as  specifically  provided  for  in  this 
Act  and  subject  to  any  existing  priwite  right*. 
there  shall  be  no  commercial  enterprise 
wuhin  the  wilderness  system,  no  permanent 
road,  nor  shall  there  be  any  vise  of  motor 
vehicles,  motorized  equipment,  or  motor- 
boats,  or  landing  of  aircraft  nor  any  other 
merhanical  transport  or  delivery  of  i>ersons 
or  supplies,  nor  any  temporary  road,  nor  any 
structure  or  Installation,  in  excess  of  the 
minimum  required  for  the  administration  of 
the  area  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  includ- 
ing such  measures  as  may  be  required  in 
emergencies  involving  the  health  and  safety 
of  persons  within  such  areas. 

I  do  not  know-  what  the  latter  portion 
means.  I  pro":ume  it  means  the  Secre- 
taiw.  in  ca.se  a  person  were  dying  in  the 
middle  of  a  w  ilderness.  could  authorize  a 
helicopter  to  go  in  to  pick  the  i^erson  up. 
Certainly  a  jeep,  truck,  or  car  could  not 
get  into  these  areas  without  roads. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr   ALLOTT      I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  has  read 
the  first  half  of  pape  14.  which  says  what 
cannot  be  done 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  already  read  the 
remainder. 

Mr,  METCALF.  The  remainder  of 
page  14,  all  of  page  15,  all  of  page  16,  and 


provide  what   can  be 
I    have    already    dis- 


half   of   pape    17 
done 

Mr,    ALLOTT 
cu,ssed  those. 

Mr.  METCALF  It  seems  to  me  the 
Senator  should  discuss  both  the  prohibi- 
tions and  what  i.s  allcwed.  in  context 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  I  have  a  right 
to  follow  the  ti-end  of  my  own  argument. 

Mr,  METCALF.  The  Senator  cei - 
tainly  docs. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  certainly  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  allowing  of  aircraft  or  motoi  - 
boats  where  they  have  already  been  used. 

I  discussed  m  great  detail  subpaia- 
graph  <2i  of  that  provision  I  pointed 
out  what  a  Kolden  lily  was  being  dangled 
before  the  eyes  of  western  people,  when 
the  only  way  some  of  the  other  uses  in 
wilderne.ss  areas  could  be  obtained  w-as 
by  going  to  the  President  personally. 

The  grazing  of  livestock,  when  it  is 
well  established,  is  provided  for, 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  special 
treatment  is  provided  for  the  Minnesota 
canoe  area,  where  the  people  will  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  lumbering,  although 
that  IS  prohibited  in  all  other  wilderness 
areas  of  the  country. 

I  have  discus.^ed  all  these  things  at 
some  lencth. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  Pre.sident, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
address  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana? 

Mr.  ALLOTT      I  yield  to  the  Senatoi 
provided  I  do  not  lost  my  right  to  the 
floor  by  so  doing.  Madam  President. 

Mr.  BENNETT.     When  we  were  talk- 
ing about  a  hearing,  the  Senator  leferred 
to  the  language  on   the   top  of   page  4 
This  of  course  was  an  unexpected  situa- 
tion, so  far  as  I  was  concerned 

I  should  like  to  ask  whether  the  hear- 
ing referred  to.  made  possible  by  section 
251.20.  will  happen  in  advance  of  a 
declaration  of  the  areas  to  be  wilderne.ss 
areas,  or  whether  it  w  ill  be  a  re\iew  alter 
the  Secretary  has  set  the  area  aside,  to 
give  people  an  opportunity  to  come  in  to 
express  themselves? 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  hearings  must 
be  held  in  advance.  When  the  Secre- 
tary decides  to  set  aside  an  area  as  a 
wilderne.=;s  area  he  must  give  a  90-day 
notice.  During  that  90-day  period,  in 
advance  of  the  final  decision  on  the 
wilderness  area,  public  hearings  will  be 
held  on  demand. 

I  wish  I  had  brouuht  along  the  heai  - 
ings  which  took  place  on  the  Selway. 
There  were  several  thousand  pages  of 
hearings,  held  m  tliiee  different  areas, 
upon  demand  of  the  people  of  those 
areas,  as  to  what  should  be  incorporated 
in  the  wilderness  and  what  should  be 
left  out 

Mr.  BENNETT  The  thing  which 
puzzles  the  Senator  from  Utah  is  the 
word  on  the  first  line  of  page  4.  "review." 
One  docs  not  review'  in  advance.  One 
reviews  after  the  fact.  The  language 
says : 

Following  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall,  within  ten  years. 
rp\iew,  in  accordance  with  paragraph  C.  sec- 
tion 251  20,  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions. •  •  •  the  suitability  of  each  primi- 
tive area. 
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That  is  what  makes  it  diflficult  for  the 
Senator  from  Utah  to  understand  how 
one  can  review  in  advance. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  wish  I  had  with 
me — I  shall  try  to  get  it  before  the  de- 
bate is  over — the  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations, to  show  the  Senator  there  must 
be  a  90-day  notice,  so  that  people  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  know  what  is 
contemplated. 

Mr,  BENNETT.  I  can  understand  a 
90-day  notice  of  hearing.  The  question 
is  whether  it  is  a  hearing  to  review 
something  which  has  already  happened. 
That  is  the  way  I  read  the  language. 

Mr,  METCALF.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing of  the  bill  that  the  primitive  area 
will  be  incorporated  into  the  wilderness 
system  subject  to  the  review  as  provided 
in  the  bill. 

When  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  this 
morning  talked  about  the  national  forest 
ai'eas,  he  was  quite  correct  in  saying  that 
the  only  areas  which  are  to  be  incorpo- 
rated into  this  group  are  the  national 
forest  areas.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  they  are  subject  to  the  review.  In 
the  next  10  years  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture must,  under  the  provisions  in 
the  bill,  hold  hearings  and  decide  what 
will  be  in  the  wilderness  system,  and 
then  make  the  recommendation  to  the 
Congress. 

I  wish  to  read  paragraph  <C>  of  sec- 
tion 251.20. 

Wilderness  areas  will  not  be  mocUfic-d  or 
eliminated  except  by  order  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  does  not  say 
"created."  It  says  "modified  or  elim- 
inated." 

Mr.  METCALF.  May  I  read  all  of  the 
section: 

Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (ai  of 
this  section,  notice  of  every  proposed  estab- 
hshment,  modification,  or  elimination  wiU 
be  published  or  publicly  posted  by  the  Forest 
Service  for  a  period  of  at  least  90  days  prior 
to  the  approval  of  the  contemplated  order ^ 

I  repeat: 

prior  to  the  approval  of  the  contemplated 
order  and  if  there  is  any  demand  for  a  public 
he.iring.  the  regional  forester  shall  hold  such 
hearing  and  make  full  report  thereon  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  who  will  submit 
It  witli  his  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  would  seem  to 
be  a  provision  which  permits  a  hearing 
in  advance  of  the  establishment,  modifi- 
cation, or  elimination  of  the  area. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  should  think  so.  It 
is  the  understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  that  it  would.  I  hope  that  is 
the  legislative  history  we  are  writing. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  may 
I  intervene?  What  the  Senator  has 
stated  is  not  a  proviso  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yes,  it  is  a  proviso 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  bill  might  contain 
that  language,  but  the  facts  are  that  on 
page  3.  line  19  of  the  bill,  the  statement 
appears  that — 

Tlie  wilderness  system  shall  include  •  *  * 
wilderness,  wild,  primitive,  or  canoe. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     So  it  is  all  frozen  in. 
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Mr.  METCALF.  That  provision  in  the 
bill,  "wilderness,  wild  and  canoe  areas," 
is  incorporated  automatically. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    As  well  as  "primitivte." 

Mr.  METCALF.  To  be  kept  frozen  in 
and  incorporated  under  the  bill,  the 
primitive  areas  must  be  subject  to  the 
procedure  outlined  in  tiie  proviso  begin- 
ning on  line  23. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  true,  but  otily 
partially  true.  On  page  3.  line  22. ;  of 
the  bill  primitive  areas  are  frozen  iilito 
the  wildeiness  system. 

Mr.  METCALF.     Subject  to  the 
viso  beginning  on  line  23. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Subsequently  a  review 
Is  provided.  The  area  must  be  reclassi- 
fied one  way  or  the  other  by  the  ^'C- 
retary  durinu  the  next  10  years. 

Mr.  METCALF.  On  every  recom- 
mendation the  President  makes  to 
Congress  there  must  be  a  hearing  ;  in 
the  area  if  a  demand  therefor  is  made, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  first  thtee 
lines  on  pace  4. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  cxDr- 
rect.  But  it  would  still  be  a  review  after 
the  fact,  because  we  are  already  putting 
the  primitive  areas  into  the  wildernbss 
system. 

Madam  President.  I  should  like  to 
talk  about  two  or  three  other  things  that 
the  bill  might  do.  One  of  the  things  tllat 
it  is  contended  the  bill  would  do  i-s  to 
preserve  wild  game  and  animal  life,  I 
wish  to  add  at  this  point  only  that  in 
my  opinion  the  bill  would  bring  about 
the  reverse.  I  think  most  people  are 
acquainted  with  present-day  practices 
of  wildlife  management  whereby  most 
of  our  wildlife  are  counted  through  the 
use  of  either  a  helicopter  or  an  airplane. 
We  must  have  a  continuous  croppljig. 
because  various  side  effects  of  civiliaa- 
tion  permit  wild  animals  to  grow  and  to 
reproduce  themselves  to  a  point  at 
which  they  can  constitute  an  actual 
conservation  hazard. 

For  example,  we  do  not  have  tribes  of 
Indians  roaming  our  mountains  and  des- 
erts shooting  wild  animals,  and  thus 
constantly  cropping  them,  as  was  tjhe 
case  at  one  time. 

In  addition,  through  the  inroads  lof 
civilization  there  has  been  a  great  killihg 
off  of  wildcats,  mountain  lions,  ajid 
wolves,  which  are  the  natural  enemies 
of  game  animals.  So  we  have  a  con- 
stantly increasing  crop  of  deer.  elk.  and 
moose.  The.>e  animals  must  be  con- 
tinually cropped  so  that  they  will  not 
constitute  a  hazard.  || 

To  use  an  analogy,  the  Forest  Service 
has  very  stringent  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  grazing  upon  forest  lands. 
Wiiy  do  they  have  such  retjulations? 
They  have  tliem  because  they  do  not 
want  the  lands  overgrazed.  If  sheep  or 
cattle  are  permitted  to  graze  vegetation 
to  its  very  roots,  the  foliage  is  destroyed. 
Water  cannot  be  held  back.  Conse- 
quently, erosion  of  the  land  by  both 
wind  and  water  is  increased. 

In  order  to  maintain  and  keep  adie- 
quate  counts  of  herds  within  the  wil- 
derness area,  it  is  necessary  that  heli- 
copters be  used.  Unless  they  are  used, 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  herds  which, 


in  the  long  run,  will  create  a  very  def- 
inite con.servation  problem. 

I  should  like  to  turn  to  another  phase 
of  this  proposed  program,  which  is  the 
subject  of  recreation  and  tourism.  For 
whom  would  the  wilderness  areas  be 
created?  I  have  already  pointed  out  that 
8  peixent  of  our  public  land  has  been 
set  aside  for  the  use  of  1  percent  of  our 
people.  So  upon  the  basis  of  equity 
those  people  already  have  eight  times  a.s 
much  land  for  their  use  as  others  have. 
I  do  not  object  to  setting  aside  a  certain 
amouiit  of  land  for  wilderness  use.  be- 
cause one  enjoying  such  an  area  would 
require  more  land  than  would  a  person 
who  uses  an  automobile  or  some  like 
means  of  getting  into  an  area.  But  let 
us  remember  that  there  would  be  no 
roads  into  the  areas  covered  by  the  bill. 
For  whom  would  we  set  aside  the  wilder- 
ness areas?  We  would  set  them  aside 
for  a  selected  and  privileged  few  of  our 
population.  First,  we  would  set  aside 
the  wilderness  areas  for  the  wealthy — 
men  who  can  take  thoir  families,  hire 
pack  trains,  horses,  and  guides  for  a 
period  of  10  days  or  2  weeks.  That  is 
one  group  for  which  we  would  set  aside 
wilderness  areas. 

Secondly,  we  would  set  aside  wilder- 
ness areas  for  a  relatively  small  group 
of  people  who  have  led  a  fairly  rugged 
outdoor  life  all  of  their  lives.  They  are 
the  ones  who  can  put  a  pack  on  their 
backs  and  walk  into  an  area  for  15,  20, 
30.  or  40  miles. 

But  whom  would  we  eliminate?  We 
would  eliminate  the  great  bulk  of  Ameri- 
cans— those  in  the  middle  and  lower  in- 
come class,  who  do  not  have  the  money 
to  afford  the  facilities  of  a  pack  train 
and  riding  horses  to  go  into  wilderness 
areas.  First,  we  would  eliminate  such 
people,  with  their  children,  who  cannot 
afford  to  go  into  wilderness  areas  under 
those  circumstances  because  they  cannot 
afford  to  equip  and  outfit  themselves  to 
go  into  wilderness  areas.  We  would 
eliminate  the  great  bulk  of  Americans. 

Who  el.se  would  be  eliminated''  We 
would  eliminate  all  people  over  60  years 
of  age,  or  the  great  bulk  of  them,  because 
in  that  entire  group  of  people  only  a 
relatively  small  number  have  the  physi- 
cal stamina  to  pick  up  a  50-pound  pack, 
which  is  about  what  would  be  needed  to 
sustain  themselves  for  a  week  or  two — 
put  it  on  their  backs, 
or  40  miles  into  an  area, 
mate  those  people. 

Through  this  bill  in  its  present  form, 
we  would  set  aside,  and  lock  up  the  most 
beautiful  areas  of  our  country  for  a  few. 

Tho.se  of  us  who  oppose  the  bill  are 
told  that  we  are  unreasonable  and  that 
we  are  tiying  to  defeat  conservation. 
Conservation  is  not  involved.  We  are 
not  unrea.sonable.  But  when  the  most 
beautiful  sections  of  our  country  are 
locked  up  for  a  handful  of  people,  we 
have  a  right  at  least  to  think  about  the 
other  people  in  the  United  States,  those 
who  do  not  have  the  wealth  to  outfit 
themselves  extravagantly,  to  hire  horses 
for  themselves  and  their  families,  and  to 
hire  guides.  We  must  think  about  those 
people.  We  must  think  about  the  older 
people.  More  and  more  people  are  re- 
tiring all  the  time.     What  becomes  of  a 
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man  who  has  worked  on  an  a.ssembly 
line  all  his  life''  Is  he  able  to  put  a  50- 
pound  pack  on  his  back,  and  a  50-pound 
pack  on  the  back  of  his  wife,  and  walk 
15  or  20  miles  into  a  wilderne.ss  area? 
By  locking  up  such  aieas  we  would  deny 
them  to  the  people  I  have  described. 

Then  there  is  another  great  segment 
,of  otir  population  that  is  denied  the  wil- 
derness area  also.  That  i^  the  group  of 
people  who  are  physically  incapacitated. 
There  will  be  no  roads,  there  will  be  no 
airplanes,  there  will  be  no  helicopters, 
and  there  will  be  no  boats  or  motors  in 
this  area:  so  all  the  people  who  are  in- 
capacitated— and  the.sc  of  course  w  ill  in- 
clude a  great  many  of  the  elderly  citi- 
zens of  the  country — will  also  be  reftised 
the  opportunity  to  u.se  these  areas. 

I  should  like.  Madam  President,  be- 
cause there  have  been  so  many  remarks 
about  this  matter,  to  in.sert  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Forestry  Digest.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  hi  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  article  entitled  "Advocates 
of  Wilderness  Already  Receive  Lavish 
Treatment,  Conservationist  Says."  In  it 
Virlis  L  Fi.scher,  a  member  of  the 
Sierra  Club  and  former  president  of  the 
Mazamas.  an  outdoor  mountaineering 
club  headquartered  in  Portland.  Oreg., 
makes  that  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Advocatfs    or    WiiDFRvirss    .^irfady    Receive 
Lavish  Treatment,  Conservationist  Savs 

[A  Las  Vegas,  Nev  ,  outdoor  conservationist 
says  th.it  wilderness  advocates  already  have 
rc?ceived  lavish  recreational  treatment  by  the 
very  nature  of  tlie  rvigged  terrain  of  western 
forests. 

I  The  statement  w.is  made  in  a  speech  to 
the  50th  Western  Forestry  and  Conservation 
Association  conference  by  Vlrlls  L  Fischer, 
a  member  of  the  Sierra  Club  and  former 
president  of  the  Mazamas,  on  outdoor  moun- 
taineering club  headquartered  in  Portland, 
Oreg  1 

■  Between  the  wilderness  portion!:  of  the 
national  parks  and  the  wilderness  system  of 
the  national  forest.  I  would  say  that  no 
other  segment  of  the  American  public  is  re- 
ceiving so  much  for  so  little."  Fischer  told 
more  than  800  delegates  and  wives  represeut- 
Ing  private  and  public  forestry  and  conscr\a- 
tlon  agencies. 

Fi.scher  took  exception  to  wilderness  rec- 
ommendations advanced  by  .s<jme  grmip.s  and 
contended  that  some  of  the  methods  used 
to  advance  these  recommcndatjons  have 
been  "unscrtipulous.  ' 

"Multiple  use  and  national  forests  arc  In 
danger  and  need  your  help,"  he  said  "I 
appreciate  the  recreational  opportunities 
that  multiple  use  niakes  possible  a.<:  well  as 
the  access  It  provides  to  the  back  cuuntxy, 
which  I  and  my  fellow  hikers  have  never 
been   known  to  refuse,"  Fischer  said. 

Keynote  Speaker  John  L.  Aram,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Weyerhaeuser  Co  .  Tacoma.  said 
the  forest  Industries'  greatest  opportunity 
during  the  next  50  years  Wc^uld  be  developing 
methods  for  extracting  and  using  new  ma- 
terials from  forest  crops. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  Piesident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  another 
article  published  in  the  Forestry  Digest 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  The 
article  points  out.  as  I  have  stated  sev- 
eral times,  in  quoting  Mr  McArdle.  that 
8  percent  of  the  national  forests  had  only 
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eight-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  overall 
recreation  visits  for  the  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Wilderness  Visits  to  National  Forests  Less 
Than    1    Percent    or    Totai. 

A  total  of  68  4  million  recreation  visits 
lo  the  nearly  181  million  acres  of  national 
lorests  In  1958  has  been  reported  by  R  E. 
McArdle.  Chief  of   the  U.S    Forest  Service 

Of  that  number.  McArdle "s  report  showed, 
there  was  a  total  of  556.100  visits  to  14  mil- 
lion  acres  preserved    as   wilderness. 

That  means  that  wilderness  areas — totaling 
nearly  8  percent  of  the  national  forests — 
had  only  eight-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
overall   recreation   visits  for  the  year. 

Thus  more  than  99  percent  of  the  years 
recreation  visits  to  national  forests  were 
made  to  areas  managed  by  the  Forest  Service 
under  the  multiple  use  concept 

The  14  million  wilderness  acres  are  in  82 
areas  on  73  national  forests  In  13  States. 
California  had  the  largest  number  of  wilder- 
ness visits.  197.400:  Minnesota  was  second 
with  104,000.  Each  of  the  other  11  States 
tallied  less  man  50.000  visits.  Nevada  had 
the  smallest  number.  100. 

McArdle  said  the  total  number  of  recrea- 
ti'iii  visits  Is  a  12-percent  Increase  over  1957 — 
and  an  Increase  of  100  percent  over  the  last 
8  years.  The  wilderness  area  visits  repre- 
sented a  4-perccnt  increase  over  the  534.500 
visits  in  1957. 

Demand  for  more  facilities  has  been  grow- 
ing much  faster  than  anticipated,"  he  said 
"In  1955  It  was  estimated  that  by  1962  there 
would  be  66  million  annual  visits  But  the 
1958  total  topped  that  figvu-e  bv  more  than 
2  million. 

A  conserv'atlve  revised  forecast  now  indi- 
cates that  recreation  use  will  be  92  million 
visits  by  1962.  or  36  percent  higher  than  the 
original  estimate." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  a 
very  eminent  gentleman,  professor  of 
forestry  emeritus  of  the  University  of 
California.  Emanuel  Fritz,  made  a  state- 
ment from  which  I  wish  to  read  portions 
ii\to  the  Record.    He  says: 

Our  western  wilderness  areas  are  admin- 
istered and  protected  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  tiie  E.-istern  tjnited  .States  the  only 
large  public  wilderness  area  is  the  great 
Adirondack  Preserve  in  New  York  All  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  to  pay  for 
the  extravagant  area  of  wilderness  set  aside 
In  the  West.  For  the  Adirondack  Preserve. 
New  Yorkers  alone,  without  Federal  help, 
must  pay  for  the  luxury.  And  yet.  despite 
the  concentrated  population  of  that  btaTe 
and  its  neighlxTirs.  the  Adirondack  Preserve  ;s 
used  by  a  very  small  segment  of  their  popu- 
lation. How  long  will  the  people  east  of  the 
Rockies  stand  for  footing  the  bill  for  our 
millions  of  acres  of  wilderness  areas  In  the 
West  and  the  protection  of  the  watersheds 
from  which  we  get  our  water,  while  they 
have  to  pay  for  their  own  in  addition? 

What  is  a  wilderness?  Lf  it  is  an  area  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  without 
roads  and  trails  it  is  a  luxury  for  a  very  small 
number  paid  for  by  many  If  steps  shotild 
be  take!i  to  entice  out  into  the  wilderness 
the  many  people  who  need  outdoor  recre- 
ation, the  wilderness  area  ceases  to  be  a 
wilderness.  If  additional  people  are  not  so 
encouraged  then  the  locking  up  of  our  pres- 
ent wilderness  areas  to  use  by  more  people 
can  be  described  only  as  selfishness  One 
wilderness  enthusiast  wrote:  "These  areas 
are  in  Jeopardy  not  only  from  exploitation — 
but  also  from  development  for  recreation, 
even  from  efforts  to  protect  and  manage 
them  as  wilderness."  This  statement  lets  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag.     The  present  constituted 


wilderness  areas  are  not  for  the  many  but 
exclusively  for  a  few  who  want  no  other 
human  being  within  50  miles  of  them.  If 
wilderness  areas  are  a  real  need,  and  they 
are,  then  they  must  be  made  accessible  to 
those  who  should  use  them  but  cannot  spare 
the  time  and  money  for  extended  time  away 
from  their  work. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  speak  about 
Switzerland  and  how  that  country  has 
not  suffered  from  development  even 
though  i-oads  have  been  built  in  them. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bal- 
ance of  the  quotations,  as  marked,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
weie  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

What  Is  the  situation  in  Europe''  In 
Switzerland.  for  example.  there  are 
mountains  the  equal  of  ours,  yet  they  are 
made  as  accessible  as  the  terrain  permits. 
If  some  of  our  mountain  valleys  were  in 
Switzerland,  they  doubtless  would  hold 
permanent  villages.  Many  of  the  Swiss 
mountain  valleys  support  villages  and  the 
lower  slopes  are  intensively  grazed  or  used 
for  commercial  tree  farming  Yet.  the  scen- 
ery remains  superb,  while  accessibility  draws 
people  from  the  world  over. 

Since  we  have,  In  the  West,  such  unj^iir- 
passed  opportunities  for  area.s  specifically  set 
aside  as  wildernes&,  lets  t^ke  advantage  of 
them.  But  let  us  not  be  selfish.  Let  us 
be  reasonable  as  to  their  extent  and  the  re- 
sources they  lock  up.  and  as  to  making  them 
accessible  to  millions  rather  than  only  a  few 
hundred.  Let  us  ha\e  a  few  summer  access 
roads  and  stopping  places  so  that  those  who 
desire  to  enjoy  a  wilderness  but  have  not 
the  time  to  go  afoot  can  drive  to  a  central 
spot,  park  their  cars  and  take  a  day  or  2-day 
hike  Such  a  road,  wisely  located,  cannot 
damage  the  area.  In  fact,  it  might  become 
a  necessity  for  protection  purposes  May  I 
cite  the  famous  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  in  V'lr- 
glnla  and  North  Carolina  That  parkway 
has  made  .in  Inspiring  wild  area  accessible 
to  millions  and  it  has  not  taken  away  from 
the  wilderness  enthusiast  the  pleasure  of 
using  the  eld  Appalachian  Trail  if  he  wishes. 

Something  import.iijt  would  be  lost  to 
America  should  we  permit  the  extinction  of 
our  u-llderness  More  will  be  lost  If  we  do 
not  make  It  possible  for  more  of  our  people 
to  enjoy  it.  In  a  high-pressure  civilization 
we  need  the  Inspiration  of  the  great  out- 
doors. 

Mr  CHURCH  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yieW 

Mr    ALLOTT      I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH  The  Senator  has  made 
reference.  I  believe,  to  the  Adirondack 
preserve  ;n  the  quoted  material  from 
which  he  has  read. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Does  the  Senator  know- 
that  each  time  the  question  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Ad.rondack  wilderness  has  come 
up.  the  people  of  New  York  have  rejected 
It  overwhdmmuly? 

Mr.  ALLOTT  I  am  quite  well  aware 
of  that. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Does  not  the  Senator 
feel  that  the  people  by  their  vote  have 
thus  indicated  their  approval  of  the  Adi- 
rondack wilderness'' 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes.  If  the  Senator 
had  listened  to  all  of  my  statement,  he 
would  have  liCard  me  say  that  Dr.  Fritz 
also  approves  of  wilderness,  but  he 
thinks  it  cannot  be  locked  up  for  a  few. 
With  him  I  agree. 
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Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   ALLOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Reference  has  been 
made  to  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
New  York  State  in  wilderness  areas.  In 
the  statement  which  was  prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  I 
note  that  while  the  State  of  Idaho  has  a 
total  of  3,421,326  acres  of  total  area  sub- 
ject to  wilderness  classification,  the  great 
Empire  State  of  New  York  has  a  total 
of  only  6.777  acres.  When  we  think 
about  the  millions  of  people  who  live  in 
New  York  State  having  an  interest  in 
recreational  facilities  it  would  appear 
that  they  are  unwilling  to  create  new- 
areas  within  the  confines  of  theii*  State, 
but  prefer  to  lock  up  areas  in  the  State 
of  Idaho  and  in  other  States  of  the  West, 
so  they  can  come  out  to  the  West  and 
enjoy  the  recreational  facilities  out 
there,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are 
stagnating  the  economic  development  of 
the  Western  States. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  correction?  I  believe  a  correction 
needs  to  be  made  here. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  will  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. I  wanted  to  say  something  first. 
I  think  the  point  should  be  made,  that, 
as  I  understand  the  situation,  the  Adi- 
rondack preserve  is  entirely  purchased 
for  and  paid  for  by  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  is  my  undei'standing 
that  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  pre- 
serves comprise  some  2^2  million  acres. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct.  The 
lourist  industry  is  such  a  happy,  good 
industry  for  States,  we  mean  to  encour- 
aj^e  It.  and  we  would  not  like  to  discour- 
age it. 

Mr,  DWORSHAK.  The  statement  to 
wliich  I  have  referred  is  in  a  column 
headed  "Total  area  subject  to  wilderness 
classification."  I  presume  that  is  under 
Federal,  supervision.  The  State  of  New 
York  has  6.777  acres.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 
This  is  an  entirely  different  situation. 
The  Adirondack  and  Catskill  wilderness 
areas,  if  my  recollection  is  correct,  were 
puichased  by  the  State  of  New  York  and 
established  as  such.  The  6,777-acre  fig- 
ure in  the  statement  included  in  the 
Record  is  also  correct,  because  that 
comes  under  the  national  wildlife 
refuge  and  game  areas,  and  under  the 
bill  they  are  subject  to  classification  as 
wilderness  areas. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  constitution  of 
the  State  of  New  York  contains  the  so- 
called  forever  wild  clau.se,  protecting 
these  State-owned  areas.  It  has  been 
one  of  the  most  dearly  defended  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
New  York  against  attack  for  decades, 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     Madani 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr   ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  At  pages 
14  and  15  of  the  bill,  the  bill  reads: 

!2i  Within  national  forest  and  public  do- 
main  areas  included   in   the  wilderness  sys- 


tem. (A)  the  President  may,  within  a  spe- 
clflc  area  and  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  desirable,  au- 
thorize prospecting  (including  exploration 
for  oil  and  gas  i  .  mining  i  nicliicltng  the  prj- 
duction  of  oil  and  gas) . 

The  junior  Senator  from  South  Da 
kota  feels  that  that  might  be  su.sceptible 
to  interpretation,  by  specifying  explora- 
tion for  oil  and  gas  and  specifying  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  gas,  that  it  would 
limit  the  prospecting  to  oil  and  gas.  and 
mining  to  oil  and  gas. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
much  more  than  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  is  familiar  with  the  general  rule 
of  interpretation  that  when  something 
is  specified,  all  other  things  are  excluded. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  The  Senator  has  raised 
a  question,  and  the  legislative  history 
should  be  made  perfectly  clear  The 
parenthetical  language,  "including  ex- 
ploration for  oil  and  gas."  and  "iriclud- 
ing  the  production  of  oil  and  gas."  re- 
lates to  prospecting  and  mining,  which 
includes  the  other  activities  So  it  is  an 
inclusive  clause,  rather  than  an  exclu- 
sive clause.  The  Senators  in  charge  of 
the  bill  are  on  the  floor,  I  am  sure  they 
would  agree  with  this  interpretation. 
This  is  what  the  language  is  intended  to 
mean. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  On  page 
8  there  is  a  .similar  situation  in  lines  14 
and  15.  where  the  phrase  occurs,  "in-! 
eluding,  but  not  limited  to," 

I  was  about  to  suggest  that  similar 
language  be  inserted  on  page  15  After 
the  word  including",  in  both  instances, 
insert  a  comma  and  the  words  "not 
limited  to,". 

I  have  discussed  this  proposal  with 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  i  Mr.  Church  1 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr 
MetcvlfI,  I  had  hoped  that  to  avoid 
any  po.ssibility  of  misinterpretation,  lt| 
might  be  agreed  that  the  words  "but  not 
limited  to"  might  be  inserted  after  the 
word  "including"  in  lines  1  and  2, 

Mr,  CHURCH.  I  appreciate  the  sug- 
gestion which  has  been  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
However,  I  feel  that  there  is  no  ambigu- 
ity in  the  language:  that  the  parenthe- 
sized words  in  each  case  are  meant  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  exploration  for 
oil  and  gas  is  included  in  the  term 
"prospecting";  while  the  production  of 
oil  and  ga.s  is  included  in  the  term 
"mining," 

I  should  think  this  colloquy  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  if  there  is  any  am- 
biguity in  the  language  of  the  bill,  would 
make  the  congressional  intent  plain  and 
thus  eliminate  the  possibility  that  any 
court  might  misconstrue  the  language. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
it  would  be  helpful  if  the  court  ever  went 
back  to  the  debate  in  the  Senate  How- 
ever, the  debate  in  the  House  might  not 
cover  this  point.  Someone  might  argue 
to  the  contrary  there. 

Since  the  general  rule  of  construction 
is  that  where  there  is  specification,  what 
is  not  specified  is  excluded.  I  should 
think  the  surest  way  would  be  to  insert 


on  page  8,  on  lines  1  and  2,  the  words 
"but  not  limited  to."  Then  we  would 
have  avoided  any  possibility  of  misin- 
terpretation, 

Mr,  CHURCH  Has  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  prepaied  an  amendment 
to  this  effect? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Yes  I 
have  sent  such  an  amendment  to  the 
desk- 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  adoption  of  such  an 
amendment, 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  present 
his  amendment,  provided  I  do  not  lose 
the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  Madam 
President,  I  ask  to  have  my  amendment 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legisl.«itive  Clerk.  On  page  15. 
hnes  1  and  2,  after  the  word  "including", 
where  it  twice  appears,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert,  in  each  instance,  a  comma  and 
"but  not  limited  to,". 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Madam 
President,  the  piuposc  of  the  amend- 
ment has  been  clearly  stated.  It  would 
make  the  language  then  read; 

(2)  within  national  forest  and  public  do- 
main areas  included  In  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem, (A)  the  President  may,  within  a  spe- 
cific area  and  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  desirable,  au- 
thorize prospecting  (including,  but  not 
limited  to.  exploration  for  oil  and  gas  i  , 
mining  (including,  but  not  limited  to.  the 
production  of  oil  and  gas  i . 

And  so  forth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  Sen- 
ators who  are  in  charge  of  the  bill  for 
their  willingness  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  I 
am  about  to  conclude  my  remarks  on  the 
bill,  but  there  are  one  or  two  items  I 
think  .should  be  di.scu.ssed  a  little  further 

Pieviously  Congress  passed  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  an  Outdoor  Recreation  and 
Resource  Review  Commission,  which  in- 
cludes several  Members  of  the  Senate. 
We  are  asked  in  the  bill  to  lock  up  ap- 
proximately 65  million  acres  in  a  wilder- 
ness .system.  Yet  the  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion and  Resource  Review  Commission 
is  to  meet  this  month  in  Colorado 
Springs  to  prepare  its  final  report,  after 
having  worked  on  it  for  some  3  years. 
The  report  is  due  in  January  1962,  This 
IS  another  ca.se  of  puttint,'  the  cart  before 
the  horse,  because  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  third  joint  meeting  of  this  advisory 
council,  in  August  1960.  there  appears, 
on  pages  23  and  24,  a  paragraph  with 
respect  to  the  wilderness  studies,  which 
reads : 

Work  has  been  underway  several  months 
at  Wildland  Research  Center.  University  of 
California.     The  contract  study  should   fur- 
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nish:  (1)  Basic  information  on  purposes  of 
wilderness  preservation;  (2)  an  inventory  of 
wilderness-type  areas;  (3)  an  analysis  and 
projection  of  wilderness  use — both  recrea- 
tional and  nonrecreatlonal;  (4)  an  analysis 
of  problems  of  wilderness  preservation;  (5i 
a  compilation  and  evaluation  cf  legislation 
and  administrative  regulations  relating  to 
■wilderness  preservation;  and  finally  (6)  an 
appraisal  of  the  place  of  wilderness  In  the 
national  pattern  of  outdoor  recreation. 

On  pages  107  through  120  there  is  a 
discission  of  the  report  of  Study  Group 
II.  "Wilderness  as  a  National  Recreation 
Source."  Here  again,  another  study 
group  discusses  wilderness  as  a  national 
recreation  source.    They  say ; 

We  have  a  wilderness  study  set  up  In  one 
of  our  (ORRRCi  budgets  We  have  had  be- 
fore the  Congress  this  wilderness  bill.  We 
have  had  a  hard  time  trying  to  pin  dow^l 
what  wllderne.ss  ought  to  be  and  what  it 
ought  to  Include 

On  page  118  the  statement  occurs; 

But  I  believe  we  ought  Ui  have  something 
come  from  these  studies  so  that  when  Con- 
gress tackles  the  wilderness  bill  again,  which 
I  hope  will  be  after  this  c<'mmittee  reports, 
it  may  have  clearly  in  mind  what  is  the 
UiDUght,  at  least,  of  most  of  the  people  who 
are  devoted  to  con.servatlon  and  devoted  to 
recreation, 

I  may  say  that  it  was  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr,  Ander- 
son 1,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  who  made 
the  statement  I  last  quoted. 

The  progre.ss  report  of  this  committee 
.speaks  again  about  the  integration  of  all 
uses.  On  page  11.  the  same  report  dis- 
cusses the  essential,  fundamental  ques- 
tions involved. 

Chapter  III  deals  with  '  Inventory  and 
Evaluation  Studies,"  including  wilder- 
ness preservation 

Chapter  IV  provides  information  on 
"Forecasts  and  Economic  Studies."  in- 
cludmg  each  type  of  outdoor  recreation. 

Chapter  V.  page  61,  i  elates  to  "Policy 
and  Program  Considerations"  Again 
there  is  a  discussion  of  wilderness  recrea- 
tion. 

So  there  can  be  no  question  that  we 
are  putting  the  hind  end  to.  so  far  a5 
the  Outdoor  Recreation  and  Resource 
Review  Commission  is  concerned. 

Tlie  fact  is  that  Conere.'^s  has  author- 
ized $2,500  000  and  has  appropriated 
about  $2  million  for  this  study,  Tliree 
years  have  been  spent  in  making  this 
study.  Contracts  have  been  made  with 
universities  and  other  State  groups  all 
over  the  country  on  the  .'^elfsame  prob- 
lem. Yet  here  we  are  rushing  to  legis- 
late on  the  bill  in  the  last  few  days  of 
the  se.ssion,  when  the  very  last  meeting, 
or  at  least  the  meeting  which  is  sup- 
posed to  formulate  the  final  report  of 
the  Commis.sion,  will  occur  in  Colorado 
Springs  within  just  a  few  days  from  now. 
We  are  bent  on  legislating  in  this  area 
before  the  Commission  ever  has  a  chance 
to  make  its  report.  I  cannot  under- 
stand this  procedure.  It  is  one  of  those 
things  that  goes  on  constantly.  Cer- 
tainly it  should  not  be  condoned. 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado yield? 

Mr,  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  On  page 
3  of  the  bill,  under  the  heading  "Na- 
tional Wildlife  Preservation  System.  Na- 
tional Forest  Areas,"  I  read  from  line 
19: 

The  wilderness  system  shall  Include  all 
areas  within  the  national  forests  classified 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  act  br  the  Sec- 
retary of  .Agriculture  or  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  as  wilderness,  wild,  primitive, 
or  cauoe. 

Does  the  committee  have,  to  the  Sen- 
ators  knowledge,  any  understanding^ 
from  or  statement  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service  as  to  whether  there  might  be  in- 
cluded, between  the  time  the  bill  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  or  Congress  and 
the  effective  date  of  the  act.  which 
would  be  the  date  the  President  signed 
the  bill,  some  additional  areas  to  be  des- 
ignated for  the  wilderness  system  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Chief  of 
the  Forest  Service? 

Mr,  ALLOTT,  I  shall  yield  to  the 
floor  manager  of  the  bill,  so  that  he  may 
answer  for  himself.  But,  before  doing 
so,  I  should  like  to  address  myself  to 
that  question.  I  have  never  had  such 
an  understanding,  and  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  such  an  understanding.  If  there 
has  been,  it  has  not  been  disclosed  to  me. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator in  charge  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  will  say  that  no 
primitive  area  iia^  been  created  in  more 
than  20  years.  The  last  one  was  created 
in  1939.  And  there  has  been  no  indica- 
tion from  either  the  Department  of 
Aenculture  or  the  Forest  Service  that 
there  is  any  intention  to  add  additional 
primitive  areas  before  the  effective  date 
of  the  bill 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  I  rai.se 
the  question  becau.so  earlier  in  the  day, 
when  the  disun^uished  chaiiman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  El- 
lender  J,  was  reading  an  analysis  he  had 
made  of  the  bill,  he  stated  this  as  a  pos- 
sibility—in  other  words,  that  theoreti- 
cally there  would  be  a  j->ossibility  that  be- 
tween the  time  wlien  Congress  acted  and 
the  time  when  the  President  signed  the 
bill,  additional  areas  might  be  classified 
as  wilderness,  wild,  primitive,  or  canoe. 
I  thought  that  m  order  to  establish  the 
legislative  history,  if  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  Secretary  does  not  have 
that  in  mind,  it  would  be  well  for  the 
managers  of  the  bill  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  state  that, 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much.  It  is  a  theoretical  possibility 
only.  In  view  of  the  stated  position  of 
the  Department  and  the  fact  that  no  new 
primitive  areas  have  been  created  in 
more  than  20  years.  I  think  there  is  no 
basis  for  alarm. 

But  I  believe  this  colloquy  is  helpful, 
because  it  makes  clear  the  understand- 
iixg  of  the  members  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee who  have  dealt  with  the  bill, 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  METCALF,  Madam  President, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  already 
in.«.erted  in  the  Record  the  sections  of  the 
Forest  Service  handbook  which  state  the 


regulations  in  regard  to  how  primitive 
areas  may  be  changed  into  wilderness 
areas,  and  how  they  are  to  be  adminis- 
tered. But  nothing  m  that  connection 
calls  for  the  creation  of  new  primitive 
areas.  The  only  regulation  at  the  pre- 
ent  time  is  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  existing  primitive 
areas  and  for  the  creation  of  wilderness 
areas  out  of  primitive  areas.  It  is  our 
understanding,  and  also  the  understand- 
ing as  stated  in  conveisations  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Forest  Service,  who  have 
stated  thLs  as  their  understanding,  that 
they  wish  to  eliminate  completely  the 
classification  of  primitive  areas,  and  that 
no  new  primitive  areas  will  be  created 
between  the  present  time  and  the  effec- 
tne  date  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
this  colloquy  is  important  in  connection 
with  establishing  the  legislative  history 
of  the  bill.  In  view  of  what  has  been 
stated.  I  judge  that  there  will  be  no  in- 
tent on  the  part  ol  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  slip  in  somethmg  of  the 
sort  after  Congress  has  acted  and  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  bill.  I  would 
not  expect  that  to  be  done  in  any  case, 
because  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  whoever 
they  may  be  at  any  given  time,  are  cer- 
tain to  be  responsible  public  officials  who 
would  not  attempt  to  slip  something  m 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  But  I  rai.sed 
the  question  because  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  pointed  out  that  a  study  is 
now  being  made,  and  we  do  not  know 
what  recommendations  will  result  from 
it. 

But  if  the  managers  of  the  bill  statp 
that  it  is  not  anticipated  or  intended 
that  there  be  any  immediate  or  sudden 
classification  of  that  sort  between  the 
time  of  the  action  by  Congress  and  the 
effective  date  of  the  act.  I  would  think 
that  statement  in  all  good  faith  is  all 
that  is  necessaiy, 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  agree:  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  likely  to  occur,  especially  in 
view  of  the  circumstances.  However,  by 
keeping  silent  we  might  have  been  un- 
derstood as  agreeing  with  the  Senator 
in  one  respect.  In  other  words.  I  believe 
that  additional  primitive  areas  could  be 
desiLinated  under  existing  law.  although 
I  do  not  think  that  will  be  done.  But 
under  the  law  of  1897.  primitive  areas 
were  designated,  and  more  could  be.  if 
that  were  desired. 

Mr,  METCALF.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator: by  publishing  it  in  the  directory, 
they  could  create  a  new  regulation.  But 
I  wished  to  point  out  that  they  have  no 
regulation  for  the  creation  of  primitive 
areas;  the  regulation  is  merely  for  their 
administration. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  And 
during  the  hearings  there  was  no  sugges- 
tion or  indication  that  they  anticipate 
creatine  new  ones'' 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  correct .  no:ie 
at  all. 
Mr,  ALLOTT,  Yes.  none  at  all. 
Mr,  METCALF.  In  fact,  today  when 
the  Senator  from  Utah  submitted  his 
amendment,  it  forestalled  the  making  of 
any  effort,  during  the  period  between 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  and 
its  effective  date,  to  create  additional  fish 
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and  wildlife  areas;  and  during  the 
course  of  the  colloquy  which  was  had  it 
was  stated  that  the  only  purpKJse  of  the 
committee  is  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
of  the  areas  known  at  the  time  of  the 
debate — the  primitive  areas,  the  nation- 
al forest  areas,  and  so  forth — so  that  we 
know  what  is  going  into  the  system. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Utah  related 
more  particularly  to  lands  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior;  and  therefore  I  wished  to  raise 
this  question  in  regard  to  the  national 
forest  lands,  which  would  be  under  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  METCALF.  That  is  correct,  and 
in  this  way  I  think  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  made  a  real  con- 
tribution to  the  debate  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  in 
concluding  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  refer 
to  two  arguments  made  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Interior  Committee  in  his  state- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
August  24.  The  first  related  to  the  fact 
that  if  there  is  to  be  affirmative  review 
by  the  Congress,  Congress  will  never  get 
through  with  its  work.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  there  are  only  39  primitive 
areas,  and,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  they  could  be  dealt  jvith  by  Congress 
in  blocs  or  groups.  There  are  at  present 
29  national  parks,  all  created  by  affirma- 
tive action  of  Congress.  In  addition 
Congress  established  22  of  the  83  na- 
tional monuments.  So,  all  in  all.  Con- 
gress seems  to  have  been  able  to  handle 
thi.s  work.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  argu- 
ment the  Senator  referred  to  the  cost 
of  the  seashore  areas,  and  used  that 
point  in  a  rather  reverse  way.  It  is  true 
that  we  shall  spend  considerable  sums 
of  money  on  the  seashore  areas,  but  I 
merely  wish  to  point  out  that  we  are  not 
going  to  have  to  pay  for  the  areas  which 
are  dealt  with  by  this  bill.  So  the  point 
that  the  cost  later  on  might  be  great  is 
not  a  valid  argument,  because  the  areas 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  bill  already 
belon.s?  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
cannot  be  disposed  of.  So  they  will  cost 
the  Federal  Government  no  more  5  years 
from  now  than  they  cost  it  today.  This 
is  an  important  point. 

Madam  President,  in  conclusion  I 
WLsh  to  state  that  I  believe  one  of  the 
most  important  statements  made  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter  was  the  one  made  by 
Mr  Hagenstein,  during  his  appearance 
before  our  committee,  as  follows: 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  issue  at  stake 
in  the  wilderness  bill  is  not  wilderness  itself 
but  the  idea  of  establishing  a  blanket  wil- 
derness system  on  millions  of  acres  of  Fed- 
eral lands  which  as  yet  have  not  been  Inven- 
toried as  to  their  highest  contribution  to 
society.  In  these  days  when  we  plan  every- 
thing else,  how  can  we  ignore  the  impera- 
tive necessity  of  inventories  before  deciding 
how  to  manage  land?  That  is  the  crux  of 
the  wilderness  bill.  We  think  it  entirely  un- 
necessary because  of  the  Job  which  both  the 
Forest  Service  and  National  Park  Service  are 
doing  through  formal  means  on  the  national 
forests,  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  his  administrative  regulations,  and  by 
administrative  decisions  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  with  respect  to  which  portions 
of  national  parks  are  left  roadless  and  oth- 
erwise      undeveloped        As       circumstances 


change,  these  officials,  to  discharge  their 
obligations  under  the  laws  which  estab- 
lished management  policies  for  the  national 
forests  and  national  parks,  must  have  flexi- 
bility to  decide  what  use  is  to  be  made  of 
what  lands. 

Madam  President,  I  repeat  that  the  is- 
sue before  us  is  not  the  wilderness  con- 
cept itself,  but  is  the  idea  of  establish- 
ing a  blanket  wilderness  over  which 
Congress  would  have  only  a  veto  power. 

Exhibit  I 

ALASKA 

Letters  of  February  1961  relating  to  S.  174 
in  the  87th  Congress' 

JUNEAU,  Alaska. 
February  25.  1961. 
Hon.  E    L.  Bartiett, 
U.S.   Senator. 
Wasliington.  DC. 

Re  S  174  State  of  Alaska  is  concerned  that 
lacking  positive  action  by  the  Congress  in  the 
form  of  a  concurrent  resolution  opposing 
such  recommendatioiis.  46  million  acres  of 
national  forests,  parks,  monuments,  wildlife 
refuges  and  game  ranges  in  Alaska  could  be 
committed  to  the  wilderness  system  by  ad- 
ministrative action  of  the  Secretaries  of  In- 
terior and  Agriculture  Request  provision 
that  nature  and  boundaries  of  area  consid- 
ered for  mclusion  in  the  system  be  subject 
to  cooperative  study  and  classification  of  the 
land  on  the  local  State  level  prior  to  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. Would  urge  your  preseiitation  of 
these  views  at  Senate  committee  hearings 
February  27-28. 

Wn^LiAM   A    Egan.   Governor. 

State  of  Ala.ska 
Department  of  Natural  Resovrcls 
Division  or  Mines  and  Mineral.s 

Juneau,  February  24.  1961. 
Hon,  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Chairman.   Committee   on    Interior   and    In- 
.^ular    Affairs;,    US     Senate     Wa'^'tington . 
DC 

Dear  Senator  Anderson:  The  pending 
measure  is  contrary  to  the  expressed  intent 
of  Congress  in  a  number  of  acts  passed  in 
recent  years  for  the  multiple  use  of  public 
lands  wherever  possible.  Mineral  prixluction 
need  not  destroy  wilderness  values,  and  will 
not  under  proper  safeguards.  Even  thotigh 
the  proposed  act  may  specify  that  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  an  area  to  be  in- 
cluded will  not  be  Interf erred  with,  we  have 
found  through  actual  experience  th.it  gov- 
ernmental restrictions  have  destroyed  the 
multiple  use  concept  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  under  the  administration  of  measures 
such  as  the  proposal 

In  Alaska,  where  we  are  particularly  des- 
perate for  the  establishment  of  industry  to 
support  an  economy  which  Federal  defense 
spending  has  largely  created  and  is  now  ap- 
parently leaving,  we  stand  to  lose  much  by 
such  legislation.  Over  80  million  acres  are 
presently  withdrawn  or  highly  restricted  to 
the  development  of  mineral  resources  in  our 
State  already.  This  legislation  would 
tighten  the  restrictions  in  these  areas  and 
add  more  areas  to  the  same  category,  not 
even  allowing  for  prior  evaluation  of  the 
areas  to  learn  if  mineral  possibilities  exist 
It  is  not  in  the  public  interest  to  close  off 
areas  for  a  single  use  before  an  effort  is  made 
to  determine  what  uses  might  be  most  bene- 
ficial and  compatible.  I  have  personally 
worked  in  one  mining  camp  in  a  wild  area 
that  contributed  large  amounts  of  copper 
to  the  World  War  II  effort,  and  that  camp 
did  not  affect  the  wilderness  values  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

For  the  good  of  the  Nation  and  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,  we  urge  that  this  bill  be 
not  enacted  or  else  amended  to  provide  for 
true  multiple  use  after  ,i  study  of  each  area 


by  all  interested  persons  or  a  representative 
commission  or  other  body  established  for 
that  purpose 

Sincerely. 

James  A  Williams. 

Director. 

ARIZONA 

Memorial  of  1959  relating  to  S  1123  In  the 
86th  Congress; 

"Arizona  Senate  Joint  Memorial  3 

"A  joint  memorial   requesting   the  Congress 
11     of  the  United  States  to  prevent  enactment 
11    of  a  proposed  bill  establishing  a  national 
wilderness  preservation  system  and  desig- 
nating certain  areas  to  be  maiiit<ilned  as  a 
wilderness 

"To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 
"Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 
"A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  pro\iding  for  the 
designation  and  maintenance  of  wilderness 
areas  within  the  States,  and  svich  areas  shall 
be  supervised  and  maintained  by  the  Federal 
G'lvernment. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  now  owns  approximately 
70  percent  of  the  land  In  Arizona  The  en- 
actment of  this  oppressive  legislation  would 
have  the  tendency  to  either  increase  the  Fed- 
eral lands  Within  this  State  or  to  cause  the 
Federal  Government  to  exercise  more  strin- 
gent regulations  over  the  land  it  already 
owns  and  controls. 

'Federal  lands  within  this  State  now  in- 
clude an  abundant  supply  of  wilderness  res- 
ervations. It  IS  entirely  possible  that  rigid 
regulations,  which  might  well  be  imjX)sed. 
would  deny  the  scenic  wonders  of  these  areas 
to  many  thousands  of  visitors  annually 
[Moreover,  such  regulation  might  make  fire 
protection  dlfBcult  or  more  expensive  or  It 
might  encroach  upon  the  water  rights  of  the 
State  of  Arizona.  All  these  factors  would 
retard  the  economic  development  of  this 
State 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Arizona,  prays: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
consider  carefully  the  Impact  of  the  pro- 
]X)6ed  legislation  relating  to  a  national  wild- 
erness system  since  it  appears  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Arizona  that  enactment 
of  such  a  measure  will  unduly  restrict  the 
use  of  the  wilderness  areas  and  retard  the 
economic  development  of  this  State  More- 
over, the  US  Government  now  controls  vast 
areas  of  land  within  this  State  and  any  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  should  be  In  the 
direction  of  relinquishing  control  rather 
than  subjecting  additional  areas  of  land 
within  this  State  to  Federal  control  or  cum- 
bersome regulations." 

CALIFORNIA 

Resolution  of  April  1960  relating  to  S.  1123 
in  the  86th  Congress: 

"Resolution  of  the  California  State  Board  of 
Forestry  pertaining  to  national  uilderne.<i.'< 

preservation  .system.^ 

"Whereas  section  505  of  the  Public  Re- 
sources Code  of  the  State  of  California  states 
in  part  'the  board  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility to  represent  the  State's  Interest 
in  Federal  land  matters  pertaining  to  for- 
estry and  to  maintain  an  adequate  forest 
policy";  and 

"Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
this  board  that  there  has  been  Introduced, 
J  a  the  current  session  of  the  Congress,  S. 
1123.  H  R  5523.  and  numerous  other  bills  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  wilderness 
preservation  system:  and 

•  Whereas  the  State  of  California  conUins 
the  largest  area  of  federally  owned  lands 
which  would  be  affected  by  such  legislation; 
and 

"Whereas  the  act  of  1897  creating  the  na- 
tional forests  provides  for  the  reservation  of 
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forest  preserves  for  the  protection  and  pro- 
duction of  umber  and  water:  and 

"Whereas  such  administration  has  been 
carried  on  through  the  years  under  the  prin- 
ciple of  multiple  use  to  the  end  that  such 
areas  are  adequately  administered  under  this 
system,  including  the  setting  aside  of  special 
areas  as  wild  areas,  wilderness  areas,  and 
primitive  areas,   and 

"Whereas  the  National  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  has  con- 
tracted with  the  University  of  California  for 
an  exhaustive  study  and  report  on  wilder- 
ness areas:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

••Rc.'iolted.  That  the  California  State 
Board  of  Forestry  hereby  declares  it  to  be  to 
the  best  Interests  of  the  State  of  California 
to  oppose  the  passiige  of  S.  1123  and  other 
similar  so-called  wilderness  bills,  and  does 
hereby  maintain  the  position  that  legisla- 
tion establishing  a  national  wilderness  pres- 
ervation system  is  unnecessary  and  particu- 
larly that  such  legislation  should  not  be 
given  consideration  until  sufficient  time  has 
been  allowed  for  the  completion  of  studies 
now  in  progress  and  a  mature  consideration 
of  the  problem  including  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  proposals  now  made:  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  Tliat  the  State  forester,  secre- 
tary of  this  Ixjard.  be  and  he  Is  hereby  di- 
rected to  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  California  delegation  in  Congress,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Aflairs,  and  to  other  interested   persons 

"Dated.  Sacramento,  Calif  .  April  22.  1960.  ' 

COLORADO 

Resolution  of  March  1961  relating  to  S  174 
In  the  87th  Congress: 

"A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and   Insular  Affairs; 

"  'House  Joint  Memorial  10 
"  "Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  not  to  enact  any 
legislation  which  establishes  a  blanket 
policy  of  single  use  for  Federal  lands  which 
would  result  In  lessening  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado's resource  base  and  preclude  recrea- 
tion for  the  multitudes 

■■  Whereas  the  Federal  Government  owns 
In  excess  of  1  out  of  every  3  acres  of  land 
in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and 

"  'Whereas  forestry,  agriculture,  mining, 
water  development,  oil  and  gas  drilling,  and 
recreation  are  the  six  basic  industries  of  the 
State  of  Colorado;   and 

"  Whereas  Federal  lands  are  of  great  im- 
portance to  our  forest  industry  and  provide 
a  significant  proportion  of  its  raw  material, 
and 

"  'Whereas  Federal  lands  are  an  Important 
source  of  water  for  our  agriculture,  indus- 
try, and  domestic  use;    and 

"  Whereas  Federal  lands  provide  countless 
opportunities   for  outdoor  recreation;    and 

■'  Whereas  Federal  lands  are  important 
present  and  potential  sources  of  minerals 
and  oil  and  gas.  and 

"  Whereas  there  Is  legislation  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
which  would  establish  a  national  wilderness 
preservation  system  and  which  would  estab- 
lish single  purpose  use  for  50  million  acres 
of  western  Federal  lands;   and 

'Whereas  such  legislation  would  preclude 
forestry,  mining,  grazing,  and  water  devel- 
opment, and  motorized  recreation  and  other 
resource  development,  use  and  manage- 
ment:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"'Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  4'irf  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  [the  Senate  concurring 
herein).  That  this  general  assembly  hereby 
petitions  the  Members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  not  to  enact  any  legisla- 
tion which  establishes  a  blanket  policy  of 
single  use  for  our  Federal  lands  which  would 


result  In  lessening  the  State  of  Colorado's 
resource  base,  and  preclude  recreation  for 
the  multitudes;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  Serate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Colorado. 
"  'Albert  J  Tomsic, 
"  Speaker  of  the  House  of 

Representatives. 
"  Robert   L.   Knous. 

"  'President  of  the  Senate. 
"  'Gene  Manzanares, 
"  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives . 

"   LUCILE   L    Shuster. 
"  Secretary   of   the   Senate.'  " 

IDAHO 

Memorial  adopted  in  February  1961  relat- 
ing to  S    174  in  the  87th  Congress; 

"Idaho    House    Joint    Memorial    6 
"A  Joint  Memorial 

"To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress  Assenibled 

We.  your  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho.  resp>ectfully  represent 
that 

Whereas  the  economy  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  Is  based  upon  Its  agrlculttire.  lumber, 
mining,  sheep  and  cattle  Industries,  and  the 
use  of  its  waters  for  irrigation  and  hydroelec- 
tric power:   and 

■  Whereas  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
land  area  of  the  State  of  Idaho  Is  federally 
owned  and  contains  approximately  3  million 
acres  set  aside  for  primitive  and  wilderness 
areas;  and 

"Whereas  these  designations  are  restric- 
tive to  full  utilization  and  deny  to  the  nat- 
ural resovirces  industries  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  the  right  to  wisely  de\elop  the  natural 
resources  contained  in  these  large  primitive 
and  wilderness  areas  of  the  State  and  further 
deny  ready  access  to  these  areas  to  millions 
of  American  citizens,  all  to  the  detriment  of 
said  industries  and  to  the  people  of  the  State 
of   Idaho,    and 

■  Whereas  one  of  the  great  potential  In- 
dustries of  the  State  of  Idaho  Is  its  tourist 
trade  and  wildlife  attractions;  Now.  there- 
fore,  be   it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
State  of  Idaho  i  the  Senate  concurring)  .  That 
we  are  most  respectfully  opposed  to  the 
dedication  of  additional  lands  as  primitive  or 
wilderness  areas  In  the  State  of  Idaho  ar.d 
respectfully  request  that  all  primitive  and 
wilderness  areas  In  the  State  of  Idaho  be 
reviewed  and  sttidied  with  the  view  of  elim- 
inating all  lands  which  have  a  higher  or 
greater  multiple  use  potential  than  th.it  of 
single  use  dedication  as  primitive  or  wilder- 
ness: and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  we  oppose  Federal  enact- 
ment of  future  wilderness  legislation  em- 
bodying the  principle  of  locked-up  areas  for 
single-purpose  use  which  would  deny  to  the 
natural  resources  industries  the  right  to 
wisely  develop  svich  natural  resources  and 
would  also  be  to  the  detriment  of  said  in- 
dustries and  to  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Idaho;  and  be  it  further 

"Re'colvcd.  That  the  present  agencies  ad- 
ministering all  Federal  lands  do  so  with  the 
view  of  developing  the  full  multiple  use  of 
the  lands  to  further  the  general  welfare  and 
the  economy  of  the  State  of  Idaho;  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be  authorized  and  he  is 
hereby  directed  to  immediately  forward  cer- 
tified copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House  cf  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Secretary  of 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  to 


the   Senators    and    Representatives    in    Con- 
gress from  this  State:  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be  authorized  and  he  is 
hereby  directed  to  immediately  forward  cer- 
tified copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  speaker 
of  the  house  and  to  the  president  of  the 
senate  of  the  following  States  Washington. 
Oregon.  California,  Montana.  Utah.  Wyo- 
ming. Colorado.  Nevada.  Arizona.  New 
Mexico.  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 
and  that  these  States  are  hereby  urged  to 
take  similar  action  in  this  respective  legisla- 
tive bodies  " 

NEVADA 

Resolution   of  May   1961   relating  to  S    174 

in  the  87th  Congress  : 

"A   joint   resolution   of   the   Legislature   cf 

the  State  of  Nevada;   to  the  Committee  on 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"   Senate  Joint  Resolution  6 

"  'Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  prevent  the 
designation  of  any  Federal  lands  in  Ne- 
vada as  primitive  or  wilderness  areas 

■  'Whereas  the  economy  of  the  State  of 
Nevada  is  based  upon  its  agriculture,  min- 
ing, sheep  and  cattle  industries,  and  the 
tise  of  Its  waters  for  irrigation  and  related 
purposes;  and 

■  "Whereas  more  than  86  percent  of  the 
land  area  of  the  State  of  Nevada  is  federally 
owned,   and 

■  Whereas  the  designation  as  wilderness 
or  primitive  areas  of  any  of  such  federally 
owned  lands  would  restrict  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  natural  resources  and  deny  to  the 
natural  resources  Industries  of  the  State  of 
Nevada  the  right  to  develop  wisely  the  natu- 
ral resources  contained  in  such  areas  within 
the  State,  and  would  also  deny  ready  access 
to  these  areas  to  millions  of  American  cit- 
izens, all  to  the  detriment  of  such  indtistries 
and  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Nevada: 
and 

■"  Whereas  one  of  the  great  potential  In- 
dustries of  the  State  of  Nevada  is  Its  to'arlst 
trade  and  wildlife  attractions:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

'"  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Nevada  (jointly).  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Nevada  respectfully 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  prevent  the  designation  of  any 
lands  In  Nevada  as  primitive  or  wilderness 
areas  and  the  creation  of  locked-up  areas  for 
a  single-purpose  use  which  would  deny  to 
the  natural  resources  industries  the  right  to 
develop  wisely  the  natural  resources  of  such 
areas  and  would  be  to  the  detriment  of  such 
industries  and  to  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Nevada;  and  be  it  further 

"  Resolved.  That  all  agencies  administering 
Federal  lands  do  so  with  the  view  ot  develop- 
ing the  full  multiple  use  of  the  lands  to 
further  the  general  welfare  and  the  econ- 
omy of  the  State  of  Nevada:  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"  Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  prepared  and  transmitted 
forthwith  by  the  legislative  counsel  to  the 
Vice  President  cf  the  United  States,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  each  mem- 
ber of  Nevada's  congressional  delegation,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

"   Passed  by  the  assembly  March   13.  1961. 
"  'Che,stfr   S    Christensen. 

"  Speaker  oj  the  Assembly. 
"  "Nathan.  T.  Hurst. 

"   Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 

"  Passed  by  the  senate  March  2.  1961. 
""  "Rex   Bell. 

'•  'President  of  the  Senate. 

'"    LEOLA    H      ARMS"niONG. 

"  'Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"  'Grant  Sawtkr. 
'■   Governor  of  the  State  of  Nei^ada.'  " 
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HTW  MEXICO 

Memorial  adopted  In  March  1959  relating 
to  S    1123  In  the  86th  Congress: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  3 
•  Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 

States  to  decline  passage  of  a  bill  estab- 
lishing a  national  wilderness  preservation 

system  and  designating  certain  areas  to  be 

maintained  as  a  wilderness 

•Whereas  a  bill  is  now  under  consideration 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
provides  for  useless  and  expensive  regula- 
tions concerning  the  maintenance  of  wilder- 
ness areas  and  is  generally  burdensome  upon 
the  people  of  New  Mexico  and  of  the  United 
States;    and 

'Whereas  there  is  already  an  abundant 
supply  of  wilderness  reservations  in  the  Fed- 
eral lands;   and 

"Whereas  maintenance  of  lands  as  a  wil- 
derness area  would  make  scenic  wonders  of 
the  West  Inaccessible  to  many  millions  of 
people,  and,  as  well,  make  such  areas  prey  for 
insect  pests  and  diseases,  and,  as  well,  make 
fire   protection   difficult  and  expensive;    and 

"Whereas  it  would  encroach  upon  the 
water  rights  of  the  Western  States,  and  re- 
tard their  economic  development;  and 

"Whereas  the  proposed  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  Council  does  not  seem  nec- 
essary because  it  would  duplicate  and 
complicate  existing  services  now  capably 
administered;  and 

"Whereas  the  proposed  legislation  Is  pre- 
mature until  the  Recreation  Resources  Re- 
view Commission  has  made  its  study  of 
outdoor  recreation  needs  and  resources;  and 

"Whereas  the  proposed  national  wilder- 
ness preservation  system  is  esp)eclally  detri- 
mental to  New  Mexico  because  of  the 
unusually  vast  amount  of  federally  con- 
iroUed  land  within  its  boundaries;  and 

"Whereas  this  legislature  and  the  respon- 
sible officials  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico 
recognize — 

"That  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of 
New  Mexico  is  best  served  by  the  present 
uses  allowed  of  federally  controlled  land; 

That  New  Mexico  has  an  abundance  of 
scenic  wonders  of  which  access  would  be 
deprived  by  the  proposed  legislation; 

■  That  the  proposed  legislation  is  bur- 
densome and  expensive  to  administer  and 
will  cause  great  Inconvenience  and  flnanclal 
hardship  to  the  people  of  New  Mexico; 

"That  the  propxDsed  legislation  unduly 
restricts  the  use  of  federally  controlled  lands, 
and  encroaches  upon  the  water  rights  of 
New  Mexico;   Now,   therefore,   be   it 

•Resolved,  That  the  24th  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  does  hereby  memorialize 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take 
.such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  insure  that  the 
proposed  legislation  or  similar  legislation  re- 
luting  to  establishing  a  national  wilderness 
system  and  designating  certain  areas  to  be 
maintained  as  a  wilderness  does  not  become 
law;    be  it  further 

'■Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  US.  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Members 
of  Congress,  and  to  such  other  officials  as  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  shall 
deem   advisable." 

T7TAH 

Resolution  of  March  1961  relating  to  S  174 
in  the  87th  Congress: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution   6 

"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  oppose 
national  preservation  acts 

"Whereas  a  bill  (S.  174)  In  Its  original 
form  was  Introduced  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  87th  Congress.  1st 
session,  to  establish  a  national  wilderness 
preservation    system,    and    it    is    anticipated 


that  an  Identical  bill  will  be  Introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  dixrlng  the  same  session; 
and 

"Whereas  said  bills,  each  to  be  known  as 
a  wilderness  act  authorize  the  withdrawal 
of  large  areas  of  federally  owned  lands  and 
the  continued  withdrawal  of  federally  owned 
or  controlled  lands  in  the  future,  upon  de- 
cision of  Federal  officials  into  a  national  wil- 
derness preservation  system  to  be  so  pro- 
tected and  administered  as  to  preserve  the 
wilderness  character  of  the  lands  withdrawn 
and  contained  therein;  and 

"Whereas  approximately  72  percent  of  the 
land  in  the  State  of  Utah  is  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Federal  Government,  and 

"Whereas  any  development  of  lands  with- 
drawn inconsistent  with  the  preservation  of 
said  lands  for  the  single  purpose  of  wilder- 
ness area  is  prohibited  by  the  act:  and 

"Whereas  Utah  stands  at  the  threshold  of 
a  new  era  of  prosperity  through  the  multiple 
development  of  mineral,  water,  agricultural, 
industrial,  recreational  and  wilderness  re- 
sources of  its  federally  owned  lands  as  pres- 
ently permitted   under   law;    and 

"Whereas  there  was  in  fact  legislation  en- 
acted in  1957  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  establishing  an  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  to  inventory 
our  wilderness  resource  and  report  to  the 
Congress  in   1961 :    Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  34th  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah  (the  Governor  concurring 
therein).  That  the  87th  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  be  and  Is  hereby 
memorialized  to  opfx)se  and  vote  against  S. 
174  In  its  original  form  as  inimical  to  the 
future  development  of  the  State  of  Utah  and 
the  prosperity  of  those  U.S.  citizens  residing 
therein,  and  as  premature  and  unnecessary  '■ 
legislation;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  the 
above  be  transmitted  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  Congress,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress.  VS.  Senator  W.^llace  F  Bek- 
NiTT.  U.S.  Senator  Prank  E  Moss.  Repre- 
sentative DAvan  S.  King.  Representative  M 
Blaine  Peterson.  Senate  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the  Governors 
and  legislatures  of  the  following  States; 
Arizona.  California.  Colorado.  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana. Nevada.  New  Mexico,  Oregon.  Wash- 
ington, and  Wyoming," 

WASHINGTON  I 

(Letter  of  February   1961  relating   to  S.   174 
in   the   87th  Cong.) 
State  of  Washington. 
Department  of  Natural  Resources, 

Olympia,  V/ash  ,  Fehrua'y  24,  1961. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  ANorasoN. 
Chairman,  Senate  Committer'  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,   Senate   Office    Building, 
Wa^Jiington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Anderson:  With  reference 
to  hearings  on  the  wilderness  system  bill 
(S.  174  1 .  I  regret  that  due  to  demands  of  our 
current  Wa.-^hlngton  State  legislative  ses- 
sion. I  will  be  unable  to  appear  before  your 
committee  on  February  27  and  28. 

I  do  wish,  however,  to  include  in  the  record 
of  your  hearings,  my  statement  of  opf>osition 
to  the  enactment  of  S,  174  or  any  similar 
wilderness  proposals  prior  to  a  complete 
analysis  and  report  of  our  recreational  needs 
by  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission.  Furthermore,  the  land  man- 
agers and  professional  technicians  within 
existing  Federal  agencies  arc  adequately  pre- 
pared and  have  available  legal  machinery  to 
assess  area  demands  on  land  u.se  and  to  de- 
termine such  use  for  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number  of  people. 

Due  to  the  tremendous  adverse  economic 
implications  in  the  establishment  of  oversize 
wilderness  areas  in  Washington  Stat«.  I  can- 
not   urge    too   strongly    the    need    to    refrain 


from  any  premature  legislation  on  this  mat- 
ter. It  appears  entirely  unwise  and  illogical 
to  rush  action  on  S  174  while  tlie  Resource 
Review  Comml.sslon  is  studying  the  circum- 
stance involved 

As  a  matter  of  record.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  in  the  State  of  Washington,  the  follow- 
ing groups  have  voiced  opposition  to  the  en- 
actment of  wilderness  system  legislation: 

Washington  State  Grange 

Washington  State  Cattlemen's  Association. 

West  Coast  Mineral  Association. 

Northwest  Mining  Association, 

Society  of  American  Foresters. 

State  game  department. 

State  department  of  commerce  and  eco- 
nomic development 

Chambers  of  commerce. 

Western  Washington  Resources  Council. 

State  department  of  natural  resources. 

Public  pfiwer  groups. 

Various  forest  products  associations. 

County  commissioners. 

Washington  State  School  Directors'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Various  sportsmen's  clubs. 

Western  States  Land  Commissioners'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Railway  companies 

Further.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
Senate  Joint  Memorial  17.  a  copy  of  which 
is  attached  Tliis  memorial  is  rviw  under 
consideration  in  the  regular  session  of  the 
Washington  State  Legislature. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Bert  L  Cole. 
Commissioner  of  Pubhc  Lands. 


"Proposed  Washington  Senate  Joint 
Memorial  17 

"To  the  Honorable  John  F  Kennedy,  Presi- 
dent 0/  the  United  States,  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  Speaker  of  the  Housr 
of  Representative  1.  and  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representative."!  of  the 
United  States,  m  Congress  as.'^embled: 

"We.  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  8tat#  of 
Washington,  in  legislative  session  assembled, 
most  respectfully  represent  and  petition  as 
fallows; 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Goveriiment  owns 
approximately  3  out  of  every  10  acres  of  land 
In  the  State  of  Washington;  and 

"Whereas  forestry,  agriculture,  mining, 
water  developing,  and  all  types  of  recreation 
are  the  basic  industries  of  our  State;  and 

"Whereas  Federal  lands  are  especially  im- 
portant to  our  forest  Industry  for  a  sig- 
nificant proportion  of  its  raw  materials;   and 

"Whereas  Federal  lands  are  an  important 
source  of  water  for  our  agriculture.  Indus- 
try, and  domestic  use;    and 

"Whereas  Federal  lands  provide  countle.ss 
opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation;  and 

"Whereas  Federal  lands  are  Important 
present  and  potential  sources  of  minerals; 
and 

"Whereas  S  174  and  other  bills  now  pend- 
ing In  the  87th  Congress  would  establish  a 
national  wilderness  preservati(^n  system 
which  would  require  single  purpose  use  f.ir 
50  million  acres  of  western  Federal  lands 
which  would  preclude  forestry,  mining  graz- 
ing, water  development,  motorized  recrea- 
tion, and  other  resource  development,  use 
and  management-  Now.  therefore, 

"Yotir  memorialists  petition  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  not  to  enact  S. 
174  or  any  other  bill  which  establishes  a 
blanket  policy  and  single  use  for  our  Fed- 
eral lands  which  tend  to  lessen  the  State  of 
Washington's  resource  biise  and  to  preclude 
recreation  for  the  multitudes:   and  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  State 
send  copies  lOf  this  memorial  to  the  Hon- 
able  John  F.  Kennedy.  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
V/ashlngton," 
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WYOMING 

Memorial  adopted  in  Januarv  1961  relating 
to  S.  174  in  87th  Congress. 

"Wyoming  House  Joint   Memorial   7 
"A  Joint   memorial    memorializing  the    Con- 
gress   of    the    United    States    concerning 
wilderness    legislation    and    opposing    the 
creation  or  extension  of  wilderness  areas 
within  the  State  of  Wyoming 
"Whereas  bills  have  been  introduced  In  the 
last  two  sessions  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  es- 
tablish   a    national    wilderness    preservation 
system;  and 

"Whereas,  these  bills  would  create  wUder- 
neFs  areas  In  Wyoming:  and 

"Whereas,  the  creation  of  such  wilderness 
areas  would  Interfere  with  the  development 
of  the  State's  water  resources,  and  would 
Jeopardize  the  multiple-use  concept  of  the 
areits  for  the  projection  of  water,  forage, 
limber,  minerals,  and  recreational  opportu- 
nities, which  multiple-use  concept  policy  has 
been  In  effect  for  over  50  years,  and  has 
shaped  the  economy  of  the  West;  and 

"Whereas,  the  welfare  and  interest  of  the 
citizens  of  Wyoming  demand  that  there  shall 
not  be  any  further  extension  of  wilderness 
areas  In  Wyoming;    Now.  therefore,   be   it 

•Resolved  by  the  Home  of  the  36th  Lrgisla- 
ture  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  {the  Senate  of 
.such  legislature  concurring ) .  That  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  be  and  they  are  hereby  memo- 
rialized to  consider  fairly  and  diligently  the 
welfare  and  Interest  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  who  oppose  the  creation 
or  extension  of  wilderness  areas  in  Wyo- 
ming, that,  furthermore,  if  such  wilderness 
arefis  are  necessary  and  desired  in  other 
States,  that  areas  adjacent  to  centers  of 
IX)puIatl(>n  be  purcha.-^od  and  returned  to  the 
wilderness  suite,  believing  that  such  a  pro- 
gram would  make  wilderness  areas  available 
to  more  pef)ple  of  the  country  than  the  crea- 
tion of  such  areas  in  the  West,  be  it  further 
"Resolved  That  certified  copies  hereof  be 
promptly  transmitted  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  Unit<xl  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  of 
said  Congress,  U  S  Senator  Oai  r  McGrr  U  S 
Senator  J  J.  Hickct,  and  Representative  In 
Congress  William  Henry  Harri.son   " 


Passed  only  Oregon  House  of  Representa- 
tives relating  to  S.  174: 

"House  Joint  MrMoRiAi    12 
"To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives   of    the    United    States    of 
America,  m  Congress  A.-tsembled 

"We,  your  memorialists,  the  51st  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  In 
legislative  session  assembled,  most  respect- 
fully represent   that 

"Whereas  there  has  been  proposed  m  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Senate  bill 
174  to  create  a  national  wilderness  preserva- 
tion system,  the  effect  of  which  would  be 
to  establish  policies  and  procedures  whereby 
existing  wild,  wilderness,  primitive  and  road- 
less areas,  as  now  established  under  Admin- 
istrative regulations,  would  be  made  more 
rigid  and  inflexible  in  management,  and  un- 
der which  vast  acreages  of  other  Federal 
lands  could  be  added  to  existing  wilderness 
areas  without  regard  for  the  neces,sity  or 
desirability  of  reserving  such  large  acreages 
for  the  single  purpose  of  wilderne.>is  use:  and 
Whereas  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  inflexible  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  federally  owned  lands  denies  access  to 
vast  areas  which  can  and  should  be  made 
accessible  or  developed  for  use  by  the  vast 
majority  oi  hunters  fishermen,  and  the  vaca- 
tioning  public:   and 

■  Whereas  maintenance  of  such  areas  as 
proposed  makes  protection  of  these  areas 
against  destruction  by  fire  and  other  natural 
and  manmade  hazards  difficult  and  expen- 
sive; and 


"Whereas  any  extension  of  existing  irfildcr- 
ness  areas,  or  the  establl.shment  of  more 
stringent  regulation  of  exL^tlng  areas  will 
unnecessarily  and  unwisely  restrict  the  de- 
velopment and  economic  strength  of  many 
essential  western  liidustries  Including  the 
forest  products,  mining,  agricultural,  oil  and 
gas,  tourist  and  other  industries:   and 

"Whereas  American  wilderness  is  currently 
receiving  the  most  thorough  study  in  history 
by  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Review  Commis- 
sion established  by  Public  Law  85-470  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  whose  findings  will  pro- 
vide answers  to  how  much  and  what  kind 
of  wilderness  Is  needed  to  meet  Increasing 
population  demands  on  America's  limited 
land  resources:  and 

"Whereas  it  is  the  policy  of  the  peoi)le  of 
the  State  of  Oregon,  speaking  through  the 
elected  representatives,  to  seek  the  wise  and 
beneficial  development  of  God-given  re- 
sources for  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  people 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  i  .he  Senate  jointly 
concurring  i  — 

"1  We  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to: 

"(a I    Decline  passage  of  Senate  bill  174: 

"(bi  Decline  passage  of  any  legislation 
which  would  encourage  extension  of,  or  in- 
crease the  rigidity  of  regulation  of  existing 
wilderness,  wild,  or  primitive  areas; 

"(CI  Decline  passage  of  any  legislation 
which  would  set  aside  any  area  of  federally 
owned  land  for  a  limited  and  restricted  use 
regardless  of  the  need  of  such  areas  for  other 
wise  and  beneficial  use. 

"2  Copies  of  this  memorial  shall  be  sent 
to  ttie  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  the  members  of  the 
Oregon  congressional  delegation,  and  to  all 
interested  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  " 

Mr,  ALLOTT  Madam  Pre.sidcnt.  at 
this  time  I  wish  to  call  up  my  amend- 
ment 

Mr  METCALP^  Before  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  calls  up  his  amendment. 
will  he  yield,  so  that  I  may  make  a 
unanimous  consent  request? 

Mr  ALLOTT  Yes.  provided  I  do  not 
lo.'.e  the  floor. 

Mr.  METCALF  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  disca'^.sed  the 
bill,  and  has  stat^  that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve it  is  a  conservation  measure  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ha\e  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  immediately 
after  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  a  statement  made  by  the  chief 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  iMr,  Anderson',  which  points  up 
the  relationship  between  cnn,';ervation 
and  multiple  use  and  the  relationship 
between  wHderne.«;s  and  conservation,  as 
lie  understands  it.  m  connection  with 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  conservation  philosophy  by 
Senator  Clinton  P  Anderson.  Democrat,  of 
New  Mexico,  chairman  of  the  US  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs. 
prej)ared  for  the  use  of  the  Arizona  Game 
Protective  Asstxriation, 

When  your  association  asked  me  to  make 
a  statement  of  philosophy  on  conservation. 
I  thought  at  first  that  it  would  be  an  easy 
tfisk.  But  as  I  started  to  write.  I  realized 
that  your  request  reached  into  almost  every 
.irea  of  my  background  and  into  most  of 
my   present   interests.      I  hope  you  will   find 


acceptable  these  few  words  that  I  have  sorted 
out  and  attempted  to  organize  into  this  gen- 
era! statement 

There  is  a  spiritual  value  to  conservation, 
and  wilderness  typifies  this.  Wilderness  is 
a  demonstration  by  our  people  that  we  can 
put  aside  a  portion  of  this  which  we  have  as 
a  tribute  to  the  Maker  and  say—  this  we  will 
leave  as  we  found  it. 

Wilderness  is  an  anchor  to  windward. 
Knowing  It  Is  there,  we  can  also  know  that 
we  are  still  a  rich  Nation,  tending  to  our 
resources  as  we  should— not  a  people  in 
despair  searching  every  last  nook  and  crannv 
of  our  land  for  a  board  of  lumber,  a  barrel 
of  oil.  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  tank  of  water. 

In  my  boyhood  on  a  South  Dakota  farm 
I  learned  from  my  father  the  true  meani!:g 
of  conservation.  This  philosophy  was  in- 
stilled in  me  daily  by  him  as  he  sought  to 
make  land  on  the  Dakota  prair.es.  and  the 
phllo-sophy  I  hold  today  reflects  those  early 
formative  ^-ears  in  a  family  that  loved  the 
soil  and  all  of  nature's  wonders 

Conservation  is  to  a  democratic  poverii- 
ment  by  free  men  as  the  roots  of  a  tree  are 
to  Its  leaves.  We  must  be  willing  wisely  to 
nurture  and  use  our  resources  if  we  are  going 
to  keep  viable  the  Inner  strengths  of  de- 
mocracy. 

For  as  we  have  and  hold  dear  our  prac- 
tices of  conservation,  we  say  to  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world  that  ours  Is  not  an 
exploitive  society — solely  materialistic  in  out- 
look. We  take  a  positive  position — conserva- 
tion means  we  have  the  faith  that  our  way 
of  life  will  go  on  and  we  are  surely  building 
for  those  who  we  know  will  follow 

Tlie  materialistic  philosophy  denies  aspir- 
ations for  the  future.  It  would  destroy  the 
economic  base  upon  which  a  successful 
society  must  rest. 

It  was  close  to  40  years  ago  that  Aldo 
Leopold  explained  to  me  his  wilderness  ideas 
and  helped  me  bring  into  focus  my  philos- 
ophy on  conservation 

As  I  proceeded  through  life,  and  in  par- 
ticular when  I  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
I  learned  most  forcefully  that  the  practice 
of  con.servation  involves  some  hard  choices. 
Many  well  intentloned  citizens,  honestly 
and  sincerely  motivated,  make  powerful  and 
persuasive  cases  for  following  their  sugges- 
tions to  achieve  conservation  goals. 

I  believe  that  we  have  as  our  basic  re- 
sponsibility the  preservation  of  a  fertile 
mantle  of  soil  on  our  Nation.  To  do  this  I 
believe  that  we  must  protect  our  water  re- 
sources by  controlling  runoff  and  conserT- 
ing  its  use, 

I  believe  we  must  carefully  harvest  our 
renewable  resources  so  that  the  amount  we 
remove  over  any  period  balances  the  growth. 
The  timber,  the  grass  and  the  wildlife  are 
rich  examples 

I  believe  we  must  do  more  than  Just  bal- 
ance growth  and  harvest  We  must  replace 
what  we  take  with  a  new  crop  high  in  quality 
and  utility  to  mankind 

For  the  sportsmen  this  means  wildlife 
whose  species,  size  and  number  provide  a 
sound  biologic  grouping  For  the  stockmen. 
This  means  that  the  grass  cover  must  feed 
his  cattle  and  sheep  so  that  their  time  on 
the  range  is  profitable^not  only  this  year 
but  every  year.  For  the  forester  this  means 
the  harvest  of  limber  in  a  way  that  assures  a 
new  growth  of  usable  wood 

Conservation  applies  also  to  nonrenewable 
resources  such  as  our  minerals  Here  the 
choices  are  even  harder  because  our  kiiowl- 
edge  of  what  more  hes  beneath  the  earth's 
huge  surface  is  so  woefully  deficient 

Over  a  century  ago  there  crossed  the 
American  scene  a  man  from  Massachusetts. 
He  was  an  educator  who  achieved  a  national 
stature  based  upon  the  work  he  did  in  his 
native  State.  Hi.s  name  was  Horace  Mann. 
The  admonition  he  passed  on  was  to  "be 
ashamed  to  die  until  you  have  done  some- 
thing for  humanity."' 
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A  dedication  to  the  cause  of  conservation 
is  the  highest  cause  to  which  we  can  dedi- 
cate our  Interest. 

In  so  doing  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  man- 
kind's future  and  the  full  realization  of  our 
fondest  hojjes  not  only  for  ourselves  but  also 
for  our  fellow  man. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett  1,  the  Senator  from  North 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart],  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
HiCKEY],  and  myself,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  &-18-61 — C. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, offered  for  himself  and  other 
Senators,  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  17,  to  strike  out  all  of  lines  6 
through  11  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

(8)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent,  within  national  forest  and  public 
domain  areas  included  in  the  wilderness 
system,  any  activity.  Including  prospecting, 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  information 
about  mineral  or  water  resources  or  to  pre- 
vent the  completely  subsurface  use  of  such 
areas,  if  such  activity  or  subsurface  use  is 
carried  on,  in  a  manner  which  is  not  in- 
compatible with  the  preservation  of  the 
wilderness  environment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  would  merely  permit  within 
wilderness  areas  the  gathering  of  infor- 
mation about  water  resources  and  would 
authorize  the  construction  of  under- 
ground tunnels  under  portions  of  a  wil- 
derness area  where  such  facilities  in  no 
way  disturb  the  surface. 

In  the  bill  as  presently  written,  such 
activity  is  not  permitted.  There  is  ac- 
tually a  case  today  in  the  State  of 
Colorado  in  which  a  tunnel  should  be 
built  under  a  proposed  wilderness  area, 
although  both  portals  would  be  outside 
the  wilderness  area.  I  refer  to  a  tunnel 
to  provide  water  for  the  city  of  Denver. 
Under  a  literal  interpretation  of  the 
bill,  such  activity  w^ould  not  be  per- 
mitted. The  amendment  is  to  cure  that 
specific  situation  and  others  like  it.  I 
think  we  may  have  to  do  more  of  this 
kind  of  thing  later,  but  the  amendment 
will  improve  the  situation  now. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  much  to 
commend  it.  In  the  course  of  the  com- 
mittee's dehberations  on  the  pending 
bill,  we  discussed  and  added  the  very 
section  which  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado seeks  now  to  amend.  We  added 
the  provision  in  order  that  it  might  be 
possible  for  limited  prospecting  to  take 
place  within  wilderness  areas,  without 
the  need  to  secure  permission  of  any 
kind. 

We  took  care  to  provide  that  .such 
piospecting  should  be  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  information  about  mineral 
resources  and  that  it  should  take  a  form 
not  incompatible  with  the  preservation 
of  the  wilderness  environment. 

As  I  understand,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  seeks  to  add  "water  resources" 
to  "mineral  resources."  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  addition  should  not  be  made. 


He  also  seeks  to  add  any  activity  con- 
fined to  subsurface  use  which  is  not  in- 
compatible with  the  preservation  of  the 
wilderness  environment.  Here  again  I 
can  see  no  objection  to  the  addendum. 

I  think  on  the  whole  the  amendment 
improves  the  original  section  by  broad- 
ening it  suflBciently  to  cover  water  re- 
sources, and  by  allowing  subsurface  ac- 
tivities that  would  not  interfere  with  the 
wilderness  environment  on  the  surface, 
and  therefore  would  constitute  no  in- 
trusion upon  the  wilderness  character 
of  the  area. 

Therefore,  Madam  President.  I  hope 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  will  be  accepted  by  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado for  himself  and  other  Senators. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  !Mr. 
Bennett],  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Bridges!,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Case],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Dworshak],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  i  Mr.  HickeyI. 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]] 
and  myself,  I  call  up  my  amendment 
8-18-61— F. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  himself  and  other  Senators 
will  be  stated. 

The  Leglislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed, on  page  12.  bctweei.  lines  6  and  T, 
to  insert  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

ADDITIONAL    REQUIREMENTS    WITH    RE.SPECT    TO 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Aericulture  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  each,  in 
submitting  any  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  any  area's  reten- 
tion in  or  incorporation  Into  the  wilder- 
ness system,  include  with  such  recommen- 
dations the  Independent  views  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State  in  which  such  area  is 
located  with  respect  to  the  Secretary's  rec- 
ommendations generally,  unless  no  reply  Is 
received  from  such  Governor  within  ninety 
days  after  such  recommendations  are  sub- 
mitted to  him  and  his  views  thereon  re- 
quested. 

(2)  Views  submitted  to  the  President 
under  the  provisions  of  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  any  area  shall  be  Included 
with  any  recommendations  to  Congress  with 
respect    to  such    area. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  relates  to  that  portion  of  the 
bill  which  .=;pccifies  the  procedure  to  be 
followed  when  a  new  area  is  brought 
under  the  wilderness  bill.  The  amend- 
ment provides — and  it  was  a  provision 
that  was  i;i  a  former  proposed  drafi: — 
that  the  views  of  the  Governor  shall  be 
obtained,  if  possible,  and  shall  accom- 
pany any  recommendations  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  Congress  for  the  designation  of 
an  area  within  that  particular  State  as  a 
part  of  the  wilderness  system. 

Because  this  bill  gives  Coni^ress  a 
limited  time  in  which  to  veto  a  Presi- 
dential recommendation  for  locking  up 
additional  areas  in  the  wilderness.  Con- 
gress should  at  the  earliest  opportunity 


have  the  benefit  of  the  view  of  the  af- 
fected State  on  such  matters  as: 

First.  The  desirability  and  need  for  ad- 
ditional wilderness  areas  within  the 
State. 

Second.  The  nature  and  extent  of  any 
adverse  effect  upon  existing  or  prospec- 
tive development  of  all  the  resources  of 
the  area. 

Third.  The  necessity  for  special  pro- 
visions to  accomplish  special  local  situa- 
tions, if  any. 

Therefore.  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  is  offered  to  accomplish  that 
purpose. 

In  my  substitute  bill  there  were  other 
provisions  for  securing  the  advice  of  vari- 
ous departments  of  Government,  most  of 
which  the  committee  di-scarded.  on  the 
basis  that  they  were  too  unworkable  and 
time  constiming. 

I  think  this  ameiidmont  is  wholly  rea- 
sonable. It  would  be  unwise  not  to  .solicit 
the  views  of  the  Governor  of  a  State  to 
be  affected  by  a  propo.sal  for  an  addition 
to  the  wilderness  sy.stcm.  He  should  be 
entitled,  and  properly  so,  to  state  the  offi- 
cial position  of  his  State. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  President,  the 
case  for  the  pending  amendment  has 
been  well  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  The  majority  view  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs would  not  in  any  way  conflict  with 
the  submission  of  recommendations  on 
the  part  of  Governors  of  those  States  af- 
fected by  the  bill.  On  the  wliole  we 
think  this  recommendation  would  be 
both  pertinent  and  de.sirable  Therefore 
I  see  no  reason  to  object  to  the  pending 
amendment,  and  I  expre.'^s  the  hope  the 
Senate  will  see  fit  to  adopt  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  President.  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  9. 
line  19,  after  the  word  "proposed"  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  the  word  "minor  " 

The  PRESIDING  OP^FICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeinc  to  the  am*  nd- 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  President,  I 
have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
those  opposing  the  bill  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. No  objection  has  been  raised  to 
the  amendment.  It  is  e.ssentially  in- 
tended to  clarify  section  (e)  of  the  bill, 
beginning  at  line  19  of  page  9.  TIk  pres- 
ent language  reads: 

Any  proposed  modification  or  adjustment 
of  boundaries  of  any  portion  of  the  wilder- 
ness system  established  in  accordance  with 
this  Act  shall  be  made  by  the  appropriate 
Secretary  after  public  notice  of  such  pro- 
posal by  publication  in  a  newspaper  havlni; 
general  circulation  in  the  vicinity  of  such 
boundaries  and  public  hearing  to  be  held  In 
such  vicinity  not  less  than  nlnetv  davs  after 
such  notice  If  there  is  sufficient  demand  dur- 
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ing  such  ninety  days  for  such  hearing.  The 
proposed  modification  or  adjustment  shall 
then  be  recommended  with  map  and  de- 
scription thereof  to  the  President  The 
President  shall  advise  the  United  States  Seri- 
ate and  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  of  his 
recommendations  with  respect  t.j  such  mtxli- 
flcatlon  or  adjustment  and  such  recommen- 
dations shall  become  effective  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (f)   of  this  section. 

This  provision  was  intended  by  tlic 
committt-e  to  make  it  pos.sible  to  woik 
minor  adjustments  in  the  boundaries  of 
a  wilderness  area  once  established,  so  as 
to  make  it  unnecessary  to  come  to  the 
Conpress  and  obtain  a  ."special  bill  any 
time  a  minor  alteration  of  a  boundary 
became  necessary  or  desirable.  It  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  committee  that  this 
should  be  an  escape  hatch  to  permit  the 
addition  of  large  new  tracts  to  the  wil- 
derness system,  once  established  under 
other  applicable  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Indeed,  the  comrriittec  took  the  precau- 
tion to  expressly  require  in  the  bill  an  af- 
firmative enactment  of  the  Conurcss  for 
the  addition  of  new  areas  once  the  wil- 
derness system  is  established.  Tl:ie  pur- 
po.se  of  the  amendment  is  merely  to 
make  certain  that  this  provLsion  of  the 
bill  will  not  become  an  escape  hatch,  and 
to  confine  it  to  such  minor  adjustments 
of  boundaries  as  time  may  make  neces- 
sary. 

The  amendment  would  accompli.sh 
this  purpose  by  inserting  the  word 
"minor"  after  the  word  "proj^sed"  on 
line  19.  page  9.  of  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  aurtcmg  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  amendment  was  asncid  to. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  CHURCH  Madam  Pre.sidcnt.  I 
offer  another  amendment  winch  I  .send 
to  the  dc^k  and  a.vk  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate 

The  Legislative  Clerk  On  page  14. 
line  15.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  the  words 
"national  forest  areas  included  m":  on 
line  18  after  the  word  "the"  it  is  pro- 
posed to  iitsert  the  word  "appropriate": 
on  line  19  it  is  proposed  to  strike  the 
words  "of  Agriculture";  and  on  line  22 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  word  "ap- 
propriate" at  the  bcfziniiing  of  the  line 
and  strike  the  words  "of  Agriculture"'. 

Mr  CHURCH  Madam  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  will  be  at 
once  clear  if  I  read  the  section  propo.sed 
to  be  amended  in  its  present  form  and 
explain  how  the  amendment  will  affect 
the  language  as  it  now  exists. 

The  provihion  reads: 

Within  national  forest  areas  included  in 
the  wilderness  system  the  use  of  aircraft  or 
motorboats  where  these  practices  have 
already  becfime  well  established  may  be  per- 
mltteU  to  continue  subject  to  stich  restric- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems 
desirable. 

It  is  my  feeling,  and  I  think  the  feel- 
ing is  .shared  by  most  members  of  the 
committee — I  have  discussed  the 
amendment  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  other  in- 
terested Senators  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  aisle — that  there  is  no  reason  to 


confine  the  stated  exception  to  wil- 
derness areas  which  are  carved  out  of 
national  forests. 

In  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  for 
example,  wilderness  areas  will  be  estab- 
lished as  the  result  of  enactment  of  the 
bill.  In  some  of  these  wilderness  areas 
the  practice  of  motorboating,  on  some 
arms  of  Jackson  Lake,  for  instance, 
may  have  become  well  established. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  stated  ex- 
ception in  the  bill  should  not  extend 
to  wilderness  areas  in  national  parks  as 
well  as  to  wilderness  areas  carved  out  of 
the  national  forests. 

There  is  no  purpose  here  to  open  up 
the  wilderne-ss  areas  to  u.ses  which  have 
not  already  become  established.  The 
only  purpo.se  is  to  permit  the  continua- 
tion of  use  of  aircraft  or  motorboats 
when  the  practice  has  been  clearly  es- 
tablished. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  is  to 
extend  such  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  to  all  of  the  wilderness  areas 
equally,  rather  than  to  confine  it  to  the 
wilderness  areas  carved  out  of  national 
forests. 

I  think  the  provision  is  equitable.  I 
think  11  accords  with  the  majority  view 
of  the  committee  I  have  not  heard  any 
objection  to  the  amendment.  I  hope 
there  will  be  none,  and  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  aureed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  atireeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  amendment    wa.s   a;.: reed   to 

Mr  BENNETT.  Madam  President.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  S  174  which 
would  give  the  States  access  to  State 
lands  within  wilderness  areas  estab- 
li.shed  under  the  bill,  or  indemnify  the 
States  for  loss  of  such  access. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  LEGisL.fTivE  Clerk.  On  page  12. 
between  lines  6  and  7,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  follow  ing  : 

STATt    SfXECTION    OF    LANDS 

( 1  \  Tlie  Incorporation  Into  the  wilderness 
system  of  any  land  otherwise  available  for 
selection  by  a  State  under  Federal  law  shall 
lift    be  deemed   to  prcveiu   such   selection. 

STATE    LANDS    SfRROfNDEI    BY     WILDERNESS 
SYSTEM 

(J)  In  any  case  where  State-owned  land 
is  completely  suirouiided  by  lands  incor- 
por.Tied  Into  the  wilderness  system  svich 
State  shall  be  given  (  1  )  stich  rights  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  adeqviate  access  to 
such  State-owned  land  by  such  State  and 
Its  successors  in  interest,  or  (2)  land  In 
the  same  St^t^.  not  exceeding  the  value  of 
the  surrounded  land,  in  exchange  for  the 
suirounded  land.  Exchanges  of  laud  under 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
accomplished  In  the  manner  provided  for 
the  exchange  of  lands  In  national  forests 
except  that  there  shall  be  no  reservation 
of  minerals  in  any  land  patented  to  a  St.ate 
i:r.der  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President, 
the  Western  Association  of  State  Land 
Commissioners  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  calliiig  for  iiidemnification  to 
the  States  wlLich  will  lose  access  to  State 
lands  in  wilderness  areas  established  un- 
der S.  174.  Where  State  school  sec- 
tions or  other  State  lands   are  isolated 


by  Wilderness  areas,  the  State  should 
be  given  an  opportunity,  if  access  ls 
denied,  to  make  m  lieu  selections  of 
Federal  lands  m  other  areas. 

My  amendment  would  accomplish  this 
objective,  and  I  urge  its  immediate 
adoption.  I  ask  unanimotLs  consent  that 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  Western 
St^te  Land  Commissioners  b§  includtKi 
followinp  my  remarks. 

Thei-e  bcins  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  prmtcd  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rf.solvtion  A 

Whereas  the  Western  States  Land  Com- 
missioners Association  has  reviewed  the  pur- 
poses of  S.  174.  87th  Congress.  1st  session, 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  wilder- 
ness system  of  lands;  and 

Whereas  it  appears  that  the  adoption  of 
this  legislation  as  introduced  coi:ld  result 
in  administrative  difBcuIties  for  the  respec- 
tive   affected    States:    Now.    therefore,    be    it 

Rtsolicd.  That  the  Western  States  Land 
Commissioners  Association  in  convention  in 
Seattle.  Wash.,  on  August  10,  1961.  hereby 
recommends  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  18 
western  member  States  that  the  aforesaid 
S.  174.  87th  Congress.  1st  session,  be  amended 
as  follows: 

1  Add   subsection    (ii    to   section   3 

"(1)  The  incorporation  into  the  wilder- 
ness system  of  lands,  otherwise  available 
for  selection  by  the  States  under  the  pro- 
vision of  applicable  U.S  statutes,  shall  not 
be  deemed  such  an  appropriation  as  to  fore- 
close or  impede  State  selection  thereof  " 

2  Add  subparagraph  1 1 )  to  subsection 
I  gi  of  section  6: 

•'  ( 1 )  Whenever  an  area  Including  State- 
owned  land  Is  Incorporated  In  the  wilder- 
ness system,  provision  shall  be  made  for 
access  to  such  land  adequate  for  the  rea- 
sonable exercise  of  Its  rights  therein  by  the 
State  and  those  claiming  under  It,  and  the 
agencies  administering  lands  within  the 
wilderness  system  are  hereby  directed  to 
cooperate  with  the  State  in  establishing 
such  access  and  authorized  to  grant,  for 
reasonable  consideration,  the  easements 
necess.iry  therefor  Provided,  houcvcr.  That. 
if  the  recommendation  by  which  an  area  in- 
cluding state-owned  land  is  incorporated  in 
the  wilderness  system  shall  f.iil  to  provide 
for  access  to  the  State-owned  land  therein, 
then  the  owning  State  may.  at  its  election 
tise  the  included  State  land  as  base  in  mak- 
ing indemnity  selection  of  lands  including 
the  mineral  rights  therein  as  provided  in  ap- 
plicable U.S.  sUitutes." 

3  Add; 

"Prior  to  permanent  establishment  of 
wilderness  area  boundaries.  Federal,  State, 
and  private  technicians  shall  be  directed  to 
make  a  detailed  study  of  propyosed  boun- 
daries in  order  to  prevent  Inclusion  therein 
of  areas  which  have  value  for  public  bene- 
fits higher  than  wilderness  use  " 

Resolution  A  was  approved  by  Uie  fol- 
lowing land  commissioners  at  their  annual 
conference  in  Seattle.  Wash  .  on  Augtist  10. 
1961; 

Alaska:  Roscoe  E  Bell,  director,  division 
of  lands. 

Arizona  Obcd  M  Lassen,  land  and  water 
commissioner 

California:  Frank  J.  Hortlg.  executive  offi- 
cer. State  lands  commission. 

Colorado;  A  M  Ramsey,  president,  Colo- 
rado State  Land  Bo.ird. 

Haw;\ii:  James  J.  Dctor.  chief,  land  man- 
agement division. 

Idaho;  John  C.  Walters,  commissioner. 
State  land  department. 

Montana:  Mans  L.  Teigen.  commissioner, 
department  of  State  lands  and  Im-estments. 

Ncbrask.-!  Elmer  H.  Mahlin.  secretary 
board  of  educational   lands  and  funds. 
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Nevada:  Joyce  Maddaford.  deputy  State 
land  register,  representing  Hugh  A.  Sham- 
berger. 

New  Mexico:  E.  S.  Walker,  commissioner 
of  public  lands. 

North  Dakota:  Anton  J.  Schmidt,  com- 
missioner. State  land  department. 

Oklahoma:  Woodrow  George,  secretary, 
commissioners  of  the  land  office. 

Oregon:  E.  T.  Pierce,  clerk,  office  of  State 
Kind   board. 

South  Dakota:  Bernard  Linn,  commis- 
sioner of  school  and  public  land 

Texas:  Not  represented 

Utah:  Lee  Young,  director.  State  land 
office. 

Washington:  Bert  I.  C'lle.  commissioner 
of  public  lands. 

Wyoming:  Ken  Bell  cunmissioner  of  pub- 
lic lands. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President,  it 
is  important  for  all  the  public-land 
States  in  the  West  to  have  this  privilege, 
and  I  hope  the  manager  of  the  bill  is 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield'!' 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  yield, 

Mr.  METCALF.  As  I  read  the  amend- 
ment hastily,  it  applies  only  to  State- 
owned  land. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  correct.  It  is 
the  land  now  owned  by  the  States  which, 
because  of  the  pattern  of  school  section 
selection,  lies  largely  within  wildci-ness 
areas. 

Mr,  METCALF.  No  othci  privately 
owned  land  would  be  affected. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  amendment  is 
not  concerned  with  privately  owned 
land. 

Mr,  CHURCH.  Madam  Pre.^idrnt.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.      I  vitld. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  seen  the  amendment.  I  really 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  it. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion relating  to  the  last  sentence  in  the 
proposed  amendment : 

E.xchnnges  of  land  tuiUer  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  accompH.shcd  in  the 
manner  provided  for  the  excliange  of  lands 
m  national  forests,  except  that  there  shall 
be  no  reservation  of  minerals  m  any  land 
patented  to  a  State  uiider  ti.e  provisions  of 
this  subsection 

Now,  I  am  per.>onal!y  .sympathetic 
with  the  acquisition  of  mineral  rights  by. 
the  States,  wherever  •■m  heu"  lands  may 
be  involved.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can 
work  such  changes  as  may  be  necessary 
in  the  Federal  laws  to  permit  the  States 
to  acquire  .such  mineral  rights.  But 
the  provision  in  the  Senators  amend- 
ment is  contrary  to  the  present  law  and 
policy.  I  think  it  would  be  far  bettor  if 
proposed  legislation  of  thi.,  kind  were 
presented  to  the  appropriate  committee 
where  it  could  be  studied  In  the  context 
of  the  whole  probleni.  and  whrrc  appi-o- 
priate  I'emedial  legislation  could  be 
considered  in  the  proper  way. 

I  am  concerned  about  tlie  last  sen- 
tence of  the  Senator's  amendment  and 
wonder  if  the  part  that  refei's  to  the 
le.servation  of  mineral  rights  might  not 
be  stricken  Irom  the  amendment  so 
that  this  subject  could  come  up  in  tlie 
ordinary  course  before  I!;*'  pivjpc  r  Sen- 
ate committee? 

Mr,  BENNETT.  The  ptobliiu  is  that 
there  may  be  land  in.sid"  an  area  which 


is  to  be  added  or  included  in  the  wilder- 
ness area  which  is  known  as  mmeral 
land,  and  under  those  circumstances  I 
think  a  State  should  have  the  right  to 
obtain  mineral  land  in  exchange  for  it. 
rather  than  leaving  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  right  to  say,  "Take  this 
land,  whether  it  has  any  mineral  in  it 
or  not." 

The  theory  of  the  State  school  sections 
is,  of  course,  that  the  State  has  such  a 
ri'-;ht.  and  unless  the  State  were  ::;iven  an 
opportunity  to  exchange  land  for  laiid  or 
value  for  value,  we  could  have  a  situation 
in  which  State  land  with  mineral  value 
is  locked  up  inside  a  wilderness  area:  and 
the  State,  though  it  would  ictain  title  to 
the  land,  would  be  denied  access  to  it. 

The  proposed  language,  even  though  it 
may  be  different  from  existmu  law.  would 
change  the  language  in  the  new  wilder- 
ness bill.  I  think  a  requirement  for  spe- 
cial consideration  would  be  set  up. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  do  not  argue  the 
merits  of  the  Senator's  proposal.  If  a 
State  is  denied  land  with  mineral  con- 
tent and  must  exchange  that  land  for 
Federal  land.  I  think  the  State  is  entitled 
to  receive  from  the  Federal  Government 
land  of  comparable  mineral  content 
But  ^uch  will  not  necessarily  be  the  case 
in  every  instance.  There  may  be  State 
land  with  no  mineral  value  relinquished 
to  the  Federal  Government,  and  under 
the  lerms  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
otor  from  Utah  it  would  bo  necessary  for 
tlie  Federal  Government  to  exchange 
l?.un  without  reserving  mineral  rights, 
and  >o  we  would  have  an  unequal  ex- 
ch  !nu'\  which  I  am  not  sure  would  serve 
the  public  interest. 

I  believe  the  amendment  serves  to 
poln*  oui  the  piopriety  of  bunging  a 
subject  of  this  kind,  which  goes  to  a 
que.-vtion  of  general  policy,  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee  of  the  Senate  in 
which  it.  can  be  gi\en  the  necessary 
sL'-idy. 

While  I  might  be  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
and  take  it  to  conference,  without  the 
last  .-cncence,  I  feel  I  would  have  to  op- 
pose the  amendment  unless  that  sen- 
tence were  omitted,  because  it  relates 
to  a  question  that  should  properly  be 
broo.glit  before  a  Senate  committee  aiid 
given  the  nece.-sary  study. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  State  land  com- 
misoioner.s,  from  wliose  resolution  the 
Senator  from  Utah  drew  this  idea,  are 
anxious  to  be  protected  in  their  right 
to  acqtiire  mineral  rights. 

The  Senator  from  Utah,  does  not  feel 
that  any  point  would  be  served  in  agree- 
ing to  set  up  an  exchange  of  lands  with- 
out preserving  that  right  So  if  the 
manaaer  of  the  bill  feels  that  he  can- 
not accept  the  amendment,  pei-haps  the 
Senate  .should  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Existing  law  fully 
protects  the  rights  of  States  wherever 
land  involving  mineral  rights  has  been 
lost  to  them.  They  have  the  riglit  of 
selection.  It  is  based  upon  careful  sur- 
veys. There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that 
existing  law  is  deficient.  If  changes  in 
existing  law  are  needed,  the  way  to  ob- 
tain them  is  not  by  tacking  onto  an 
amendment  a  .sentence  that  otherwise  is 
not  related  to  the  bill. 


I  urge  the  Senator  from  Utah  to  con- 
clude his  amendment  at  the  point  at 
which  it  reads: 

Exchanges  of  land  vmder  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  accomplished  In 
the  manner  provided  for  the  exchange  of 
lands  In  national  forests. 

That  would  relate  the  question  to  cx- 
istini^  law.  Changes  proposed  in  exist- 
ing law  can  then  be  taken  up  at  the 
proper  time  by  the  proper  committee. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  BENNETT      I  yield 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity until  now  to  study  the  amendment. 
I  believe  I  see  the  situation  with  which 
the  Senator  is  concerned  Under  piesent 
law.  in  the  case  of  such  an  exchange 
as  is  propo.sed.  the  State  would  not  gel 
the  minerals  under  the  land  it  would  re- 
ceive: is  that  correct^ 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, though  there  may  be  minerals  un- 
der the  land  the  State  acquired  under 
the  school  section  law- 
Mr  ALLOTT  If  the  State  exchanged 
such  land,  it  might  exchange  land  with 
minerals  under  it,  but  would  not  receive 
the  minerals  under  the  land  exchanged 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr  BENNETT  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr  BENNETT       I  yield 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  suggest  to  tlie  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Idaho,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  bill,  that  I  believe 
a  problem  has  been  presented  I  do  not 
believe  the  specific  question  was  raised 
in  the  comm.ttce.  At  least  I  do  not  le- 
call  it.    Does  the  Senator  lecall  if 

Mr.  CHURCH.  No,  I  do  not  recall 
the  particular  question  arising  in  the 
committee. 

Mr,  HICKEY  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  to  permit  me  to  finish,  if  I 
may, 

I  really  see  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. It  would  merely  guarantee  that 
in  an  exchange  a  State  would  obtain  the 
minerals  on  any  land  that  it  received. 
If  there  were  .serious  objection,  we  could 
certainly  iron  it  out  in  conference 

Mr.  CHURCH,  I  should  like  to  state 
my  position  on  the  amendment.  In  the 
first  place,  the  wilderness  bill  in  no  way 
affects  States  rights  in  the  matter  of  se- 
lection of  Federal  lands.  Therefoie  it  is 
inappropriate  to  attempt  in  an  amend- 
ment to  the  v.ilderness  bill  to  change  ex- 
isting policy.  If  we  are  to  chance  exist- 
ing law  and  policy,  we  ought  to  do  it  in  a 
proper  way.  We  ought  to  take  it  up. 
carefully  consider  it  in  committee,  and 
bring  to  the  Senate  a  bill  designed  to  ac- 
coinplish  that  objective. 

I  might  take  the  amendment  as  far  as 
It  goes  without  injection  of  a  question 
that  really  is  unrelated  to  the  wilderness 
bill.  I  suggest  to  the  proponent,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah,  that  he 
accept  a  modification  of  this  amendment 
that  would  substitute  in  place  of  the  final 
sentence  two  sentences,  the  first  to  read : 

Exchanges  of  land  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  accomplished  in  the 
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manner  provided  for  tiie  exchange  of  lands 
In  national  forests. 

The  st-cond  sentence  would  read: 

Nothing  In  this  bill  shall  defeat  the  Stated 
right  to  select  lands  under  the  applicable 
..uid  laws. 

Such  a  pro\i,'^ion  uould  make  perfectly 
clear  that  Statt^s  would  have  all  the 
nshts  they  laave  under  existint;  law,  and 
it  would  leave  the  question  of  chancint; 
fundamental  Federal  law  and  policy  Uj 
the  consideiation  of  the  appropriate 
committee  having  jurisdiction.  I  believe 
that,  if  so  amended,  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Utah 
mit;ht  then  be  acceptable. 

Mr  BENNETT  I  appreciate  tlie  Sen- 
ator's comment.  I  .'hould  like  to  hear 
from  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HICKEY.  I  discussed  this  prob- 
lem w  ilh  tiie  chairman  of  the  committee. 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  i  Mr 
Anderson  i .  Cc  riain  lands  located  in  wil- 
derness areas  in  Wyominc  are  sur- 
rounded by  wilderness  areas,  and  I  dis- 
cussed the  subject  "'ith  the  chairman  of 
the  commiitec.  He  took  up  the  question 
with  Uie  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  letter  he  received  from  Uie  Depart- 
ment was  then  forwarded  to  me  As  I 
recall,  the  analysis  was  that  the  problrm 
which  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  con- 
fronting him  in  connection  with  the 
amendment,  and  which  is  disturbing  to 
him.  is  the  very  problem  that  we  in  the 
West  have  had  over  a  number  of  years. 

We  have  been  prrmifed  in  connec- 
tion With  these  lands  to  make  an  cx- 
chanee  of  lands,  but  this  has  never 
been  accomplished.  There  is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  State  agreeing  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  to  the  value  of  the 
exchange.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  at  that  time 
that  this  could  not  be  accomplished  by 
leL'islation:  that  it  was  a  problem  of  ad- 
ministration, that  is,  the  determination 
between  the  State  agency  and  the  Fed- 
eral agency  of  the  exchange  value 

I  do  not  know  how  this  could  effect  an 
equitable  exchan^;e.  but  I  believe  the 
problem  the  Seiiator  fiom  Utah  is  con- 
fronted with  IS  the  problem  of  all  of  our 
Westein  States,  where  we  have  lost  .some 
Stat^"  lands  by  virtue  of  .some  acquisition 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Our  remedy  is  an  exchange. 
However,  the  exchange  is  never  effected, 
because  there  can  never  be  agreement 
upon  the  value  between  the  State  agency 
and  the  Federal  asency.  Is  that  the 
ba.sic  problem,  in  the  Senator's  opinion'' 

Mr,  BENNETT,  Yes.  The  State  land 
commissioners  of  the  Western  States 
feel  that  if  the  law  provides  that  they 
shall  have  a  right  to  exchange  mineral 
lands  for  mineral  lands,  they  will  be  in 
a  better  position  than  they  are  in  now 

Mr.  HICKEY.    I  am  sure  that  is  true. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  However,  in  this 
situation  we  lock  up  the  State  land.  The 
situation  is  different  if  it  is  in  open 
territory  and  accessible.  Here  the  land 
would  be  locked  up  in  the  middle  of  a 
wilderness  area.  If  an  obdurate  depart- 
ment head  says,  "We  will  not  exchange 
mineral  lands  for  the  mineral  lands  you 
have."  the  State  is  effectively  deprived 
of  some  of  the  values  which  m  our  State 


of  Utah  help  suppoit  our  educational 
system. 

I  have  sympathy  for  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
am  woiidenne  whether  there  is  any  way 
by  which  this  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  conference  proces'^  If  I 
accept  the  lariguage  he  suggests,  then, 
of  course  there  is  no  problem  for  the 
Federal  Government,  but  the  State 
pi-oblem  remains.  The  State  is  still  tm- 
able  to  get  value  for  value  unless  the 
Federal  Government  is  willing  to  pro- 
vide it. 

Mr.  CHURCH  If  we  were  to  amend 
the  amendment  as  I  have  suggested,  the 
amc ndmet.t  would  accomplish  tlie  prin- 
cipal objective  the  Senator  has  in  mind, 
for  it  would  read: 

Tlie  inr  ,r!)or,itlon  Into  the  wilderness 
system  of  any  land  otlien»ise  available  for 
selection  by  a  State  vinder  Federal  law  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  prevent  such  eelection. 

It  would  further  provide: 

I:i  any  case  where  State-owned  land  is 
completely  surrounded  by  lands  Incor- 
porated Into  the  wildernes,*;  system  such 
State  shall  be  given  1 1 1  such  rights  as  may 
be  necess.ory  to  assure  adequate  access  to 
sucii  SUite-owned  land  by  such  State  and 
Its  successors  In  Interest,  or  (2)  land  In  the 
same  Slate,  not  exceeding  the  value  of  the 
surrounded  land.  In  exchange  for  the  sur- 
rniuided  land. 

That  is  the  objective.  But  with  re- 
sided to  retaining  mineral  rights,  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  to  Uie  Senator  that 
this  IS  a  question  for  appiopnate  Icpu- 
lative  action,  after  careful  study  by  the 
appropriate  committee,  and  has  no  place 
in  this  wilderness  bill  The  modifica- 
tion 1  propose  would  merely  leave  the 
States  in  statu  quo,  and  would  make  it 
clear  that  there  is  no  diminution  of 
States  rights  in  any  way  resulting  from 
the  enactment  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  first  choice,  pro- 
viding that  the  State  shall  have  ade- 
quate access,  would  in  fact  defeat  the 
value  of  the  wilderness  bill.  assumu:ig 
there  were  a  very  valuable  mineral  in  a 
State  school  section,  and  the  State  were 
to  decide  that  it  was  worth  money  to 
drive  a  load  through  the  wilderness  to 
get  to  It.  This  would  change  the  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  existing  law.  because 
we  would  be  imposing  particular  restric- 
tions, in  spirit,  at  least,  with  respect  to 
access  to  the  land. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  this  dis- 
cussion. I  suggest  that  the  followmg 
language  might  resolve  the  problem, 
and  would  provide  a  permissive  situa- 
tion, I  suggest  that  after  '•(2)"  and  fol- 
lowing the  word  'land'  we  insert  a 
comma  and  add  the  words:  "which  may 
include  minerals  in  the  same  State. ' 
then  follow  the  suggestion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  by  putting  a  period  after 
the  word  "forests.  "  and  by  striking  the 
rest  of  the  language.  That  would  accom- 
plish the  purpo.se.  I  believe. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  How  would  the 
language  then  read? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     It  would  read: 

( 1  I  Such  rights  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  adequate  access  to  such  State-owned 
land  by  such  State  and  Its  successors  U\ 
Interest,  or  (2)  land,  which  may  Include 
minerals.    In    the    same    State,    not    exceed- 


ing the  value  of  the  surrounded  land,  in 
exchange  for  the  surrounded  land.  Ex- 
changes of  land  under  the  provisions  of  this 
said  section  shall  be  accomplished  In  the 
manner  provided  for  the  exchange  of  lands 
in  national  forests. 

I  would  strike  the  rest  of  the  language. 

Mr,  BENNETT,  If  we  do  that  we  are 
simply  mu'.mg  Uie  words  up  further  in 
the  sentence,  it  .seems  to  me. 

Mr,  CHURCH.  I  believe  the  proposed 
revision  of  the  amendment  does  not 
reach  the  situation  where  the  State  re- 
linquishes land  that  has  no  minei-al 
value  and  seeks  Federal  land  with  min- 
eral value  in  exchange. 

Mr   ALLOTT.     It  is  permi-ssive. 

Mr  CHURCH.  My  modification  makes 
It  clear  that  the  pi'esent  law  continues 
m  this  situation.  We  ought  not  to  write 
a  change  into  the  present  law  except  by 
the  appropriate  committee  proce.==^ses  and 
on  an  appiopnate  bill.  The  pendim; 
bill  is  not  an  appropriate  bill  for  that 
purpose.  Therefore.  I  ask  the  the  Sen- 
ator to  accept  the  modification  I  have 
urged,  because  tinder  the  modification 
the  major  objectives  he  seeks  are  ac- 
complished, and  we  do  not  have  the  other 
problem  at  all, 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Would  the  Senator 
read  his  sugccslion? 

Mr.  CHURCH,  The  suggestion  I  have 
made  is  that  the  last  sentence  of  the 
proposed  amendment  be  stricken  and 
that  in  lieu  thereof  two  new  sentences 
be  added.     The  first  one  would  read: 

Exchanges  of  land  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  accomplished  in  the 
manner  provided  for  the  exchange  of  lands 
in    national   forests. 

The  second  sentence  would  read: 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shnT.  defeat  the  State's 
right*  to  select  lands  under  the  applicable 
land  laws. 

I  believe  that  would  accomplish  the 
major  purposes  of  the  amendment,  but 
it  would  not  involve  us  in  the  other 
difTicult  question. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  I  am  mistaken,  I 
would  like  to  be  corrected,  but  I  under- 
stand at  the  present  time  the  applicable 
State  laws  to  which  the  Senator's  last 
sentence  refers  would  not  in  any  in- 
stance rive  the  State  the  right  to  any 
of  the  minerals  under  the  act. 

Mr.  CHURCH,  The  law  that  I  have 
referred  to  is  the  applicable  Federal  law. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  correct.  How- 
ever, under  that  law.  if  they  received 
a  patent  from  the  Federal  Government, 
they  would  not  receive  the  minerals. 
The  State  may  have  lands  with  respect 
to  which  it  has  no  mineral  title.  If  it 
were  seeking  to  trade  such  lands  for 
lands  which  do  involve  a  mineral  title, 
this  might  be  fair  or  unfair  to  the  Fed- 
eral Govei-nment.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  State  has  a  piece  of  land  with 
minerals  under  it,  what  the  Senator 
from  Utah  and  I  are  trying  to  suggest 
is  that  it  should  be  entitled  to  trade  for 
land  with  minerals  under  it.  However, 
the  present  applicable  law  would  not 
permit  it  to  do  so. 

Mr  CHL'RCH.  I  am  in  disagreement 
with  that  statement.  I  have  studied 
this  fiCld  rather  carefully,  because  I  am 
interested  in  legislation  which  would  ic- 
lat^e  to  it. 
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My  understanding  of  the  present  Fed- 
eral law  is  that  where  a  State  has  been 
deprived  of  lands  having  mineral  con- 
tent, the  State  may  select  "in  lieu"  lands 
which  have  mineral  content,  and  that 
in  such  a  case  neither  the  present  law 
nor  regulations  prevent  the  State  from 
acquiring  mineral  lands.  This  only 
points  up  the  extent  of  the  complexity 
HI  this  whole  field,  and  the  importance 
of  legislating  on  it  in  a  proper  way. 

The  modification  I  propose  eliminates 
this  vexing  question,  yet  accomplishes 
the  principal  objectives  which  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  has 
in  mind.  I  urge  him  to  accept  my  pro- 
posed revision. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  In  view  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
let  me  pursue  the  question  from  the 
point  of  view  of  making  a  little  legisla- 
tive history?  Do  I  correctly  understand 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  say  that  un- 
der the  present  Federal  law  and  policy, 
if  there  is  mineral  under  a  piece  of  State 
land,  the  Federal  Government  may  un- 
dertake, in  exchange,  to  see  that  the 
land  taken  in  exchange  also  is  mineral- 
ized? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  selection  of  any 
■in  lieu  "  land  is  left  to  the  State.  But 
under  present  Federal  law  and  policy,  it 
is  my  understanding  that,  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  acquired  State  land 
which  has  mineral  value,  it  is  permis- 
sible for  the  State  to  select  "in  lieu" 
lands  having  comparable  mineral  values. 
This  has  not  always  been  Federal  policy, 
but  it  has  been  the  Federal  policy  for  a 
number  of  years. 

There  may  be  a  need  for  further  cor- 
rection in  the  Federal  law  to  take  care 
of  earlier  cases,  but  that  is  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  careful  committee  inquiiT.  I 
favor  bringing  a  separate  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned with  respect  to  this  amendment — 
and  I  am  not  concerned  now  with  the 
exact  language— if  in  the  case  of  State 
school  sections  surrounded  by  wilderness 
area  the  land  which  now  belongs  to  the 
State  inside  the  area  is  mineralized,  the 
State  should  have  the  right  to  select 
mineral  land  in  its  place.  If  it  is  not 
mineralized,  I  do  not  think  the  State 
wants  the  right  to  select  mineral  land 
in  its  place.  If  it  were  possible  to  write 
words  at  the  end  of  this  section  which 
would  indicate  that  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  to  protect  both  the  law 
and  the  policy,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  be  glad  to  accept  such  language. 
I  am  not  trying  to  give  the  State  some- 
thing it  does  not  have.  I  am  trying  to 
protect  the  State  in  the  value  it  now 
has. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Utah  ykld? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  It  seems  to  mc  that 
as  the  amendment  is  written  it  makes 
new  law.  because  it  allows  the  States  to 
go  into  the  primitive  areas  and  make 
selections,  and  then  in  lieu  of  that  land 
in  the  primitive  area 

Mr.  BENNETT.     No. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yes.  The  language 
in  paragraph  (i»  reads  'otherwise  avail- 


able for  selection."  The  State  could  say 
that  it  wanted  to  make  a  selection  in 
the  primitive  area,  and  then  in  the  ex- 
change the  reservation  of  minerals  would 
not  be  applicable.  So  they  exchange 
land  outside  the  primitive  area  or  out- 
side the  wilderness  area,  and  there  would 
be  no  exchange  of  minerals  or  reserva- 
tion of  minerals,  which  is  a  departure 
from  the  present  law  and  a  departure 
from  the  agreement  which  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett!  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church  1  have 
reached. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President, 
rather  than  continue  the  discussion,  I 
suggest  that  I  be  allowed  to  withdraw 
my  amendment  temporarily.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, and  I  can  confer  between  now  and 
some  time  tomorrow  to  see  if  we  can  de- 
vise language  which  will  more  effectively 
protect  the  present  rights  of  the  States. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  appreciate  that  sug- 
gestion. I  wish  to  cooperate  with  the 
Senator  in  any  way  I  can.  I  must  say. 
though,  in  order  that  the  Record  may  be 
clear,  that  the  first  part  of  the  amend- 
ment also  is  objectionable.  I  had  not  had 
sufficient  time  to  study  it  carefully 
enough,  in  the  first  instance,  to  raise  ob- 
jection, but  I  must  say  that  I  think  the 
first  part  of  the  amendment  would  not 
be  acceptable,  and  we  would  have  to  dis- 
cuss that  question,  too.  between  now  and 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
di.scuss  the  entire  amendment. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  permission  to 
withdraw  my  amendment  from  consid- 
eration at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  has  the  privilege  of 
withdrawing  his  amendment,  and  the 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Madam  President, 
during  the  discussion  of  the  hearing  pro- 
cedure, the  Senator  from  Utah  outlined 
some  procedm-e  by  which  the  Selway- 
Bitterroot  Wilderness  Area  would  be 
taken  out  of  the  present  primitive  area 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  brochure 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice describing  the  land  to  be  taken,  and 
also  the  public  notice  of  hearings  con- 
cerning the  proposed  establishment  of 
the  Selway-Bitterroot  Wilderness  Area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brochure 
and   public   notice   were   ordered    to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Sfi.w.\y-Bittf.rroot    Wilderness    Proposal 

The  proposed  plan  is  in  accord  with  the 
tJ.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  policy  of 
reviewing  all  national  forest  primitive  areas 
and  establishing  as  wilderness  those  portions 
predominately  valuable  for  that  purpose 

The  proposed  wilderness  boundaries  for  the 
Selway-Bitterroot  area  will  eliminate  weak- 
nesses posed  by  existing  roads  and  by  the 
established  use  of  motor  vehicles  on  those 
roads.  For  the  most  part,  the  changes  In 
bovindaries  are  required  becau.se  of  roads 
which  penetrate  parts  of  the  present  primi- 
tive area  or  which  cross  it  completely. 

Under  the  proposal,  a  1.163.555-.acre  wilder- 
ness area,  encompassing  the  major  features 
of  the  present  primitive  area,  will  be  estab- 
lished from  the  existing  1.876  OOO-acre  area 
heretofore  classified  as  a  prmiitlve  area. 


The  Forest  Service  proposal  will  establish 
boundaries  which  include  the  logical  parts 
of  a  wilderness.  For  the  most  part  these 
boundaries  are  placed  on  well  defined  top- 
ographic features  which  are  easUy  identifi- 
able on  the  grovmd  The  proposed  bound- 
aries are  also  located  to  eliminate  or 
minimize  the  threat  of  future  conflict  with 
other  land  us^'s 

The  proposed  Sclway-Bitterr(xn  Wilder- 
ness Area  Includes  much  of  the  Bltterroot 
Mountains,  a  45-mlle  roadless  section  of  the 
Selway  River,  and  a  portion  of  the  Lochsa 
River  drainage.  It  lies  in  four  national 
forests:  The  Lolo.  Bltterroot.  Nez  Perce,  and 
Clearwater  in  Idaho  and  the  Lolo  and  Blt- 
terroot in  Montana  It  averages  nearly  50 
miles  long  from  nortli  to  south  and  40  miles 
wide  from  east  to  west. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposal  may  be  better 
understood  against  a  brief  background  oi 
history.  In  1929  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture put  Into  effect  regulation  L  20.  It 
provided  for  experimental  forests  and  ranges 
and  for  a  "series  of  areas  to  be  known  as 
primitive  areas  within  which  will  be  main- 
tained primitive  conditions  of  environment 
transportation,  habitation,  and  subsistence 
with  a  view  to  conserving  the  value  of  euch 
areas  for  purposes  of  public  education  and 
recreation."  The  regulation  prohibited  con- 
struction of  permanent  Improvements  other 
than  for  administrative  needs  and  certain 
types  of  occupancy  It  allowed  continued 
use  of  roads  and  of  improvements  In  place 

During  the  next  10  years.  73  primitive 
areas  totaling  13»2  million  acres  were  es- 
tablished under  regulation  L~20.  Many  ol 
these  are;is.  including  the  Selway-Bitterroot. 
were  selected  with  the  idea  that  further 
study  and  possible  changes  would  be  neces- 
sary before  some  could  be  completely  quali- 
fied  as   having   true    primitive    conditions 

Boundaries  were  drawn  to  include  all  parUs 
of  an  area  which  might  qualify.  Tlie 
boundary  lines  were,  of  necessity,  bjised  on 
then  existing  general  knowledge  of  the  area 
rather  than  on  thorough,  on-the-ground 
surveys.  Also,  at  that  time,  there  was  less 
activity  near  the  borders:  little  thought  wa.-. 
given  to  establishing  boundary  lines  that 
would  protect  the  primitive  environment 
from  nearby  developments 
I  In  1939,  after  10  years  of  experience  in 
administering  primitive  areas,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  issued  new  regiilatlons  These 
provided  for  studies  of  existing  primitive 
areas  and  directed  that  portions  which 
qualified  and  whose  trrcatcst  values  were  a.s 
wilderness  be  classified  as  either  wilderness 
or  wild  areas  under  the  new  regulations.  U-1 
and  U  2.  These  regulations  defined  •wilder- 
ness ■  more  clearly  and  they  require  higher 
standards  of  wilderness  areas  They  also 
give  added  assurance  of  permanence 

In  1934.  Just  2  years  before  the  primitive 
area  was  set  aside,  two  fires  burned  nearlv 
a  quarter  of  a  million  acres  These  fires  had 
been  preceded  by  huge  burns  in  1919  and 
1910  Considering  the  fire  history  of  the 
area  at  a  time  before  aerial  tire  control  had 
become  effective,  the  Forest  Service  hart 
planned  a  network  of  fire  roads.  When  the 
area  was  .set  aside,  it  was  decided  that  roads 
already  in  the  area  would  be  used  and  main- 
tained Roads  under  constrxiction  would  be 
finished,  at  least  to  logical  stopping  places 
This  was  done  except  for  the  roads  in  Run- 
ning Creek  and  below  Paradi.se  along  the 
Selway  River  which  were  nerer  completed 
Plans  for  additional  fire  control  roads  were 
canceled  in  keeping  with  the  new  designa- 
tion of  the  area 

Since  the  road  over  Nez  Perce  Pa*s  to  the 
Magruder  Ranger  Station  and  Elk  City. 
Idaho,  completely  traversed  the  head  of  the 
Selway  drainage,  it  was  considered  by  s<jme 
to  be  the  logical  south  boundary  of  the  prim- 
itive area  But,  because  of  the  undeveloped 
country  south  of  the  road  and  the  desire  to 
keep  that  country  undeveloped  pending  fur- 
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ther  studies.  It  was  included  in  the  primitive 
area 

When  the  primitive  area  was  established 
In  1936.  there  were  46  Irrigation  reservoirs 
In  use  on  the  east  face  of  the  Bltterroot 
Mountains  within  the  boundaries  Twenty- 
five  are  still  under  special  use  permits. 
However,  history  indicates  that  a  number 
of  those  stUl  In  use.  especially  the  very  small 
ones  high  up  In  the  inaccessible  canyons, 
will  be  abandoned  Reservoir  users  are  en- 
titled to  reasonable  access  If  a  permanent 
road  should  be  needed  to  service  a  reservoir, 
the  part  of  the  drainage  affected  by  the 
road  would  be  removed  from  the  proposed 
wilderness  area  by  boundary  adjustment. 
Even  though  several  drainages  could  be  af- 
fected in  this  manner,  the  east  face  of  the 
Bltterroot  Range  remains  highly  desirable 
as  wilderness 

Much  of  the  Selway  River  drainage  Is 
covered  by  power  withdrawals  The  only 
project  included  In  the  latest  Corps  of  En- 
gineers' recommendations  Is  the  Penny 
Cliffs  Dam  This  would  back  water  a  short 
distance  Inside  the  propo.sod  wilderness  A 
simple  boundary  adjustment  could  remove 
this  part  of  the  reservoir  from  the  proposed 
wilderness  area.  This  project  Is  not  consid- 
ered serious  in  its  F>osslb!e  impact  on  the 
proposed  wllderne.ss  area 

One  of  the  largest  elk  herds  In  the  United 
States  is  found  In  the  proposed  wilderness 
Large  fires  in  1910  and  1919  created  large 
brush  fields  which  were  further  Increased  by 
the  fires  in  1934  As  a  result  of  Increased 
food  supplies  In  the  burns,  the  nuniber  of 
elk  In  the  area  increased  considerably. 
Most  at  the  old  burns  serve  us  .summer  range 
for  the  elk.  Tliere  is  a  shortage  of  winter 
range,  especially  along  the  Selway  River, 
where  heavy  losses  of  elk  occur  during  severe 
winters. 

Increased  harvest  limited  now  by  Inac- 
cessibility, is  needed  in  order  to  maintain  a 
healthy  and  reproductive  elk  herd,  to  Insure 
adequate  winter  forage  and  to  prevent  soil 
damage  and  erosion  The  profX)st'd  boun- 
dary adjustments  should  help  make  a  more 
adeqviate  hiir\est  possible  The  connecting 
links  between  the  road  at  Paradise  and  the 
Running  Creek  road  will  provide  areas  for 
packer  base  camps  and  Jumping  off  points 
for  general  public  hunting  in  the  wilder- 
ness area.  A  part  of  the  present  primitive 
area  lying  along  the  south  side  of  the  L*'Ch- 
sa  Is  excluded  from  the  proposed  wilderness 
becau&e  of  the  proximity  of  the  high- 
way. This  excluded  land  will  provide  ac- 
cess to  additional  hunting  area  The  Idaho 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game  and  the  Forest 
Service  are  working  together  to  manage  and 
protect  the  elk  range  and  tne  highly  im- 
portant herd  which  depends  on  it 

The  proposed  Selway-Bitterroot  Wllder- 
ness  Area  Is  also  the  home  for  other  big 
game  such  as  moose,  mountain  goats,  white 
tall  deer,  mule  deer,   and  black   bear 

The  greatest  recreation  use  in  the  pro- 
posed wilderness  Is  htintlng.  largely  for  elk 
oii  the  side  drainapes  of  the  Selway  and 
Lochsa  Rivers  While  much  of  the  area  has 
light  recreation  use.  fishing  Is  increasing 
on  the  Selway  River  and  in  the  high  Blt- 
terroot lakes.  There  are  many  miles  of 
trout  streams  and  numerous  lakes  which 
provide  good  fishing  There  is  a  small  but 
steady  Increase  In  the  number  of  persons 
whose  main  purpose  in  visiting  the  area  is 
simply  to  enjoy  wilderness  atmosphere,  or 
to  Indulge  in  photography  or  other  esthetic 
or   educational   Interests. 

Visitors  seeking  a  wilderness  atmosphere 
can  find  numerous  and  varied  opportunities 
among  the  variety  of  land  forms  in  the  pro- 
posed area.  There  is  little  similarity  be- 
tween a  trip  along  the  45-mi;e  roadless 
stretch  of  the  Selway  River  and  a  trip  along 
the  backbone  of  the  Bltterroot  Range. 
Mountain  climbers  can  find  many  challeng- 
ing peaks  while  the  canyons  on  the  east 
face  of   the  Bltterroot  Range  are  readily  ac- 


cessible in  relatively  short  walks  or  rides. 
One-day  trips  Into  these  canyons  from  High- 
way 93  can  be  enjoyable  wilderness  experi- 
ences. A  3-day  trip  permits  a  full  day  at 
one  of  the  high  lakes,  while  visitors  with 
more  time  can  spend  an  interesting  week  in 
such  drainages  as  Big  Creek,  Blodgett.  Rock 
or  Tin  Cup  Creeks  Trails  connecting  some 
of  these  drainages  make  interesting  loop 
trips  possible  The  Lewis  and  Clark  Highway 
down  the  Lochsa  River  will  make  more  coun- 
try accessible  for  short  trips  similar  to  those 
up  the  east  face  of  the  Bitterroots.  The 
area  is  large  enough  that  a  year  of  explora- 
tion would  still  leave  many  parts  of  it  un- 
seen Except  during  the  elk  hunting  season, 
there  are  few  encounters  with  other  persons 
and  few  evidences  of  the  presence  of  men. 

Livestock  grazing,  except  for  the  horses 
and  mules  of  wilderness  visitors,  is  confined 
to  one  permit  for  100  head  of  cattle  which 
graze  only  part  time  in  the  proposed  wilder- 
ness Recreaticin  users  require  horses  for 
the  most  desirable  enjoyment  of  the  wilder- 
ness and  horse  feed  for  this  vise  is  a  high 
priority  need 

There  are  about  3';,  billion  board  feet  of 
commercial  timber  which,  if  not  reserved  by 
wilderness  classification,  would  eventually 
be  merchantable  Because  of  the  long  dis- 
tances to  market,  however,  and  the  expensive 
logging  roads  needed  for  harvest,  little  of  the 
timt>er  can  t)e  considered  marketable  at 
present. 

There  are  no  known  mining  claims  with- 
in the  jjroposed  wilderness  area  that  might 
pose  a  threat  to  its  cla.ssificatlon.  Seven 
tracts  of  private  land  totaling  1,161  acres 
lie  along  the  Selway  River  and  lower  M<x)se 
Creek  wuhin  the  proposed  wilderness  Two 
of  these  holdings  are  oi>erated  as  guest 
ranches  Two  are  commercial  camps  which 
serve  as  bases  for  hunting  The  operators 
of  these  four  triicts  depend  on  airplanes  for 
most  of  their  transportation  and  supply. 
While  these  holdings  now  serve  an  important 
place  In  facilitating  the  needed  elk  harvest, 
it  Is  imperative  that  they  be  acquired  in  or- 
der to  assure  wilderness  preservation. 

Adminlstratne  facilities  in  the  projjosed 
wUderne.S6  consist  of  a  ranger  station  and 
airfield  at  M<X)se  Creek  a  guard  station. 
landing  strips  at  Shearer,  and  Fish  Lake, 
and  trails,  lookouts  telephone  lines,  and 
helicopter  landing  spots.  These  helicopter 
spots,  used  for  fire  control,  are  mostly  on 
ridgetops  and  are  inconspicuous  and  general- 
ly not  noticeable. 

The  following  table  gives  the  major 
boundary  adjustments; 

Selway-Bitterroot  Primitive  Are^;         Acres 
Primitive  area  to  be  classified  as 

wilderness 1.  137.  295 

South    Pork    Lolo-Storm    Creek 

addition 10.  700 

Ea.«t  face  Bltterroot  additions..         l.s  560 


Total       of       Selway-Bitterroot 

Wilderness  Area   (area  Ai_-    1.163.555 
Area   B.  Salmon  River  face   (re- 
tain as  primitive  area  i 188,796 

Total  to  be  managed  as 
wilderness  or  primitive 
area  1. 352. 351 

Areas  not  qualifying  for  Inclu- 
sion In  the  Selway-Bitterroot 
W.lderness  Area : 

Area  E.  upper  Selway 310  412 

Area  D.  east  face  Bltt«rroot 54.331 

Area   F,   Lochsa   face 71.129 

Area  G.  Buck  Lake  Creek 7,424 

Area  H,  Fog  Mountain 32,709 

Area     I.     White     Sand-Hoodoo 

Creek 73.  210 

Total 549.215 

Total  area  studied 1,  901.  566 

Less  additions  listed  above -26.260 

Total 1.  875,  306 


You  will  not*  that  the  table  shows  an  ad- 
dition of  10700  acres  in  the  South  Fork 
Lolo-Storm  Creek  area  and  a  total  addition 
of  15.560  acres  along  the  east  face  of  the 
Bltterroot  Range.  The  former  contains  2.200 
acres  of  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  land  which 
the  company  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
exchange  If  this  proposal  is  adopted,  action 
win  be  started  to  carry  out  this  exchange. 
This  will  be  a  highly  'valuable  addition  to 
the  wilderness 

TTjc  other  additions  are  near  the  south 
end  of  the  proposed  area  and  are  valuable 
additions  uncomplicated  by  conflicts  with 
established  rights  and  uses.  The  largest  part 
of  this  additional  acreage  is  In  the  vicinity 
of  Boulder  Point  and  Watchtower  Creek. 

Figure  1  also  shows  the  southern  part  of 
the  present  primitive  area  The  road  from 
near  Darby.  Mont.,  to  Elk  City.  Idaho,  tra- 
verses this  portion  of  the  area  and  in- 
fluences future  plans  for  it  Management 
recommendations  are  as  follows: 

Area  B.  Salmon  River  face.  188  796  acres 
This  IS  the  part  of  the  primitive  area  which 
drains  Into  the  Salmon  River  It  is  separated 
from  the  proposed  wilderness  by  roads  It 
is  a  logical  unit  for  study  with  the  rest  of 
the  Salmon  River  drainage  The  large  Idaho 
primitive  area  lies  across  the  river  to  the 
south.  The  Forest  Service  recommends  that 
the  undeveloped  part  of  the  Selway-Bitter- 
root Primitive  Area  in  the  Salmon  drainage 
be  held  in  primitive  status  pending  a  Joint 
study  with  the  adjoining  forest  region  of 
both  sides  of  the  Salmon  River. 

Area  E.  upper  Selway.  310.412  acres:  Fig- 
ure 1  (not  printed  m  Record  i  illustrates 
how  thio  area  Is  separated  Irom  the  proposed 
wilderness  by  existing  roads  and  a  much- 
needed  and  long  considered  connecting  link 
down  Running  Creek  and  up  the  Selway  River 
to  Paradise  guard  station  This  area  has 
many  recreation  values  but  does  not  qualify 
for  inclusion  m  the  prop')sed  wilderness  area. 
Multiple-use  plans  for  the  area  will  recog- 
nize: 

1  Recreation  values  including  wilderness- 
type  recreation. 

2  Management  of  commercial  forest  lands 
for  timber  production. 

3.  Need  for  an  access  corridor  through  the 
Bltterroot  Mountains  fc«-  transmission  lines 
and  other  possible  uses. 

Area  D.  East  Face  Bltterroot.  54.331  acres: 
This  includes  the  Lost  Horse  and  Fred  Burr 
drainages  which  have  public  roads  It  also 
includes  minor  adjustments  which  place  the 
boundary  on  topographic  features  where  the 
wilderness  is  removed  from  the  possibility  of 
disturbing  influences 

Area  F.  Lochsa  face  This  area  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Lochsa  River  is  adjacent 
to  the  new  Lewis  and  Clark  Highway.  The 
strip  of  land  along  the  south  side  of  the 
river  is  nonwilderness  in  charact.er  because 
of  the  presence  of  a  transcontinental  high- 
way in  sight  and  hearing  distance.  There 
will  also  be  a  need  for  facilities  for  the 
traveling  public  and  t;\keoff  points  for  wil- 
derness travel  for  which  space  Is  too  limited 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  There  are 
advantages  as  far  as  administration  goes  but 
the  main  reason  for  moving  the  boundary 
back  to  the  first  easily  identified  ridge  is 
that  this  area  lacks  wilderness  qualification. 

Area  G.  Buck  Lake  Creek.  7.424  acres:  The 
logical  boundary  of  the  proposed  wilderness 
is  the  ridgetop  separating  the  Selway  River 
from  Mendow  Creek 

Area  H.  Fog  Mountain.  32.709  acres:  This 
boundary  adiustir.ent  would  renifve  the  Fog 
Mountain  road  and  its  influence  from  the 
proposed  wilderness  and  place  the  boundary 
on  a  more  logical  and  more  easily  identifi- 
able location. 

Area  I,  Whit*  Siuid-Hoodoo  Creek.  73,210 
acres:  Tliis  area  lies  south  of  Powell  Ranger 
Station.  It  Ls  traversed  by  several  roads 
which  are  heavily  used  by  hunters  and  otiier 
recreation  visitors.  The  area  supports  heavy 
stands  ol  timber  and  includes  2.520  acres  of 
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Northern  Pacific  Railroad  land,  some  of 
which  was  logged  during  the  spruce  bark 
beetle  epidemic.  This  area  has  about  420 
million  board  feet  of  merchantable  timber, 
all  within  reasonable  hauling  distance  to 
established  mills.  Because  of  the  established 
roads  and  the  benefits  of  timber  production, 
the  Forest  Service  recommends  that  this 
area  be  managed  according  to  the  multiple- 
use  plans  that  will  be  prepared  for  it. 

Further  specific  information  concerning 
tlie  proposal  to  alter  the  boundaries  and 
change  the  classification  of  the  Selway- 
Bitterroot  Primitive  Area  may  be  obtained 
from  the  following: 

Forest  supervisor,  Lolo  National  Forest, 
Missoula,  Mont. 

Forest  supervisor,  Bltterroot  National  For- 
est,   Hamilton,    Mont. 

Forest  supervisor,  Clearwater  National 
Forest,  Oroflno,  Idaho. 

Forest  supervisor,  Nez  Perce  National  For- 
est. Grangevllle,  Idaho. 

Regional  forester.  Federal  Building,  Mis- 
soula, Mont. 

Persons  wanting  to  submit  oral  or  written 
views  may  do  so  in  person  at  hearings  at 
Missoula,  Mont.,  on  March  7,  or  at  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  on  March  9,  1961.  Written  comments 
may  be  sent  to  the  regional  forester.  Fed- 
eral Building,  Missoula,  Mont.,  before  March 
27,  1961.  with  the  request  that  they  be  in- 
cluded In  the  official  hearing  record. 


Public  Notice — HeaI^gs  on  Proposed  Estab- 
lishment OP  Selway-Bitterroot  Wilder- 
ness Area 

Public  hearings  on  the  proposed  establish- 
ment of  the  Selway-Bitterroot  Wilderness 
Area  referred  to  in  the  public  notice  posted 
August  29,  1960,  will  be  held  as  follows: 

Missoula,  Mont.,  Yellowstone  Room,  Uni- 
versity Lodge,  Tuesday,  March  7,  1961,  9 
a.m.,  m.s.t. 

Lewiston,  Idaho,  Lewis  and  Clark  Hotel, 
Thursday,  March  9,  1961.  9  am.,  p.s.t. 

An  additional  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
as  follows:  Grangevllle,  Idaho,  armory,  Tues- 
day, March  14,  1961,  9  a.m.,  p.s.t. 

Persons  desiring  to  express  their  oral  or 
written  views  may  do  so  In  person  at  these 
hearings,  or  they  may  submit  their  written 
comments  to  the  regional  forester.  Federal 
Building,  Missoula,  Mont.,  not  later  than 
March  27,  1961,  with  the  request  that  their 
statements  be  included  in  the  ofHcial  hearing 
record. 

January    25.    1961. 

Chas.   L.    Tebbe, 
Regional  Forester. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett  1 ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Bridges],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  CapehartI,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  C-^SE],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Dworsh.'VkI,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hickey  1 , 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland  1 , 
and  myself.  I  call  up  my  amendment 
designated  "8-18-61 — D"  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  10,  line 
12,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  all  through 
line  7  on  page  11  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

if)  Any  recommendation  of  the  President 
made  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  take  effect  upon  the  day 
following  the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the 
first  complete  session  of  the  Congress  fol- 
lowing the  date  or  dates  on  which  such 
recommendation  was  received  by  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives; but  only  If  prior  to  such  adjournment 
Congress  approves  a  concurrent  resolution 
declaring  Itself  In  favor  of  such  recommen- 
dation: Provided.  That,  in  the  case  of  a 
recommendation  covering  two  or  more  sepa- 
rate areas,  such  resolution  may  be  limited 
to  one  or  more  of  the  areas  covered  or  parts 
thereof. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Madam  President, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  has  asked  that  his  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


II 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT,  1962.  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
after  consulting  with  interested  Senators 
on  the  minority  side  and  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  unfinished  business  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  845. 
S.  2481.  I 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

bill  will  be  .stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  tS.  2481  >  to 
amend  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Authorization  Act 
for  the  fi.scal  year  1962. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
of  the  purcKxscs  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE     or    THE     BILL 

The  purpose  of  »he  bill  Is  to  amend  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration Authorization  Act  of  the  fiscal  year 
1962  (Public  Law  87-981  by  Increasing  the 
amount  allotted  to  '  Variou-s  locations"  i  part 
of  ■  Cousiruction  of  facilities")  in  that  act 
by  $60  million  to  a  new  total  of  •206,186.000 

The  following  table  sumniarlzes  the 
differences: 
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EXPLANATION     OF     THE     BILL 

In  his  appearance  before  the  committco 
on  the  authorizing  bill  for  fiscal  year  1962. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Don  R.  Ostrander.  former  director 
of  launch  vehicle  programs  for  NASA,  testi- 
fied that  development  of  facilities  for  the 
Nova  vehicle  would  constitute  one  of  the 
major  "pacing"  items  for  the  entire  vehicle 
development  program.  He  also  testified  that 
"in  view  of  the  unique  requirements  that 
will  be  encountered  in  launch  operations  for 
vehicles  of  this  size,  it  Is  essential  that  slta 
surveys  and  criteria  stud.es  be  Initiated  at 
the  earliest  possible  date." 

SLilVEY  TEAM  ANALYZED  LAUNCH  REQUIREMENTS 

In  accordance  with  this  policy,  a  survey 
team  Jointly  headed  by  the  Director,  Launch 
Operations  Directorate  (NASA),  and  the 
Commander,  Air  Force  Missile  Test  Center 
(DOD),  was  directed  to  analyze  launch  re- 
quirements to  implemout  a  manned  lunar 
landing  program  and  to  establish  a  basis  for 
the  selection  of  a  launching  site  for  the  new, 
very  large  launch  vehicles  required  in  the 
execution  of  the  program. 

In  the  conduct  of  its  study,  this  team  e^- 
tablished  the  technical  criteria  required  of 
the  launching  site.      First  of  all.  launchings 


must  be  made  In  an  easterly  direction  to 
take  advantage  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth. 
Other  criteria  were  as  follows; 

1.  National    ownership. 

2    Launch  vehicle  impact  hazard. 

3.  Overflight  hazard. 

4.  Water  transportation. 

5  Interruption  of   Intracoastal   Waterway. 

6  Proximity   to  existing  facilities 
7.  Relative  facilities  cost. 

Initially,  the  survey  team  considered  a 
great  many  sites.  Through  application  of 
the  above  criteria,  it  was  possible  to  narrow 
these  down  to  seven  sites  that  received  inten- 
sive analysis. 

In  alphabetical  order  these  were;  (H  Site 
on  the  mainland  of  the  gulf  coast  near 
Brownsville.  Tex:  (2)  an  area  adjacent  to 
the  existing  launch  site  at  Cape  Canaveral, 
Fla  :  (3)  Christmas  Island  In  the  mld-Pacific 
south  of  Hawaii:  (4)  Cumberland  Island, 
Ga  :  (5)  a  site  at  South  Point,  island  of 
Hawaii:  (6)  Mayaguana  Island  In  the  Baha- 
mas group:  and  (7)  White  Sands  Ml.sslle 
Range,  N.  Mex.  TTie  evaluation  of  each  site 
as  compared  with  the  criteria  is  Indicated  in 
table  1  and  the  conclusions  for  each  criterion 
are  discussed  below. 
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1.  National  ownership 

The  question  of  national  ownership  w.is 
considered  in  terms  of  the  speed  with  which 
necessary  land  acquisition  for  site  devclop- 
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ment  could  be  consummated  The  only  po- 
tential problem  areas  exist  at  Christmas 
Island,  wiiich  is  under  United  Nations  trus- 
teeship, and  at  M.iyaguana  Island  which  is 
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owned  by  Great  Britain  In  these  two  cases. 
International  agreements  would  have  to  be 
achieved  before  site  development  work  could 
actually  proceed. 

2.  Launch  vehicle  tmpact  haiard 
The  study  considered  the  normal  booster 
impact  hazards  associated  with  fallout  of 
first  and  second  stage  launcli  vehicles  It 
was  considered  that  launch  azimuths  from 
60'  to  120'  W(juld  be  desirable  to  accommo- 
date various  mission  profiles  and  the  booster 
impact  zones  were  considered  for  this  entire 
launch  fan.  The  Impact  ha/..ird  was  not  con- 
sidered a  serious  problem  for  any  of  the  sites 
except  for  (ai  Brovk  nsvllle.  Tex  .  site  where 
the  launch  azimuth  would  have  to  be  limited 
to  between  approximately  80  and  90'  in 
order  to  minimize  land  Impact  of  the  first 
and  second  stages  and  (bi  the  White  Sands 
Missile  Range  where  It  w:is  determined  that 
the  first  stage  for  both  the  Sattirn  C-3  and 
the  Nova  vehicles  wovUd  tmpact  on  land  re- 
gardless of  the  launch  azimuth  within  the 
fan  desired.  Several  cities  such  as  Big 
Spring.  Midland  Fort  Worth.  Dallas.  Austin. 
Galveston,  and  Houston,  Tex  ,  are  included 
within  this  Ian.  To  minimize  lai.d  Impact 
hazards.  It  would  be  necessary  to  severely 
limit  the  launch  azimuth  In  order  to  avoid 
highly  populated  areas  Although  the  sec- 
ond stage  of  the  No\n  vehicle  would  for 
normal  flight  be  expected  to  impact  In  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Saturn  C  3  second  stage 
Impact  zone  could  Include  portions  of  the 
Eastern  United  States 

3.  OverfligJit   hazard 

In  addition  to  considering  the  normal  im- 
pact zones  for  the  booster  stages,  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  consider  possible  imp;vct  areas  result- 
ing from  launch  vehicle  malfunctions.  It 
was  determined  that  there  was  no  serious 
overflight  hazard  for  any  of  the  launching 
sites  except — 

(a  I  Brownsville  Tex  .  where  latee  pvortlons 
of  the  United  States  and  in  some  cu.ses  Cuba, 
would  be  overflown  through  second  stage 
burnout.  With  the  possibility  of  abort  dur- 
ing first  or  second  stage  burning,  especially 
during  the  earlv  phafses  of  the  program,  some 
siziible  population  centers,  such  as  Tampa, 
St,  Petersburg,  Palm  Beach,  and  Miami  Fla.. 
might  be  endangered 

(bi  A  hazard  also  existed  for  launches 
from  the  White  Sands  Mis.'^ile  Range  where 
each  flight  mission  would  have  to  be  care- 
fully reviewed  on  a  case-by-case  basis  to 
minimize  endangering  population  centers 
such  as  Memphis,  Tenn  :  Birminpham.  Ala.; 
Atlanta.  Ga  :  New  Orleans.  La  ;  Jackson vlUe, 
Fla.:  and  E)allas  or  Fort  Worth,  Tex  ,  in  the 
event  of  booster  malfunction, 

4  Water  transportation 
The  stvidy  considered  as  drslrable  the 
present  concept  for  transtxtrtlng  Large 
launch  vehicles  and  .spacecraft  on  a  trans- 
port barge  from  the  missile  assembly  plant 
to  the  launch  area  This  procedure  is 
economical  and  allows  flexibility  of  location 
of  the  fabrication  and  te.'^t  site,'^  relative  to 
the  launch  site  All  of  the  sitef  onsidered 
would  allow  water  access  except  the  White 
Sands  Missile  R-ange  Use  of  the  Wlutc 
Sands  Missile  Range  would  require  some 
other  method  of  vehicle  transportation  and, 
more  ImporUmtly,  would  probably  dictate 
that  the  launch  vehicle  aspcmbly  plant  and 
static  test  stands  be  located  near  the  launch 
site, 

5  Interruption  of  Intracoastal  Waterway 
Three  of  the  sites  evaluated  are  contiguous 
to  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  In  these  cu^es 
an  evaluation  was  made  to  determine  If  the 
necessary  blast  damage  and  si)und  exc'.usic)!! 
zones  would  interrupt  the  waterway  and 
thereby  require  closure  of  the  waterway 
during  launch  operations  At  Cape  Canav- 
eral, Fla  ,  It  was  determined  that  such  inter- 
ruption would  not  be  necessary.    However,  at 


Brownsville,  Tex  .  and  Cumberland  Island. 
Ga..  It  would  be  necessary  to  interrupt  water- 
way access.  In  the  case  of  Cumberland 
Island  there  is  an  annual  traffic  rate  through 
the  waterway  of  about  16,000  vehicles  or 
approximately  50  per  day  on  the  a%erage 
Over  20  miles  of  the  waterway  would  have  to 
be  closed  for  considerable  periods  of  time 
at  each  launching  operation. 

6    Proximtty  to  existing  facilities 

Primarily  launching  operations  are  now 
conducted  at  the  three  national  missile 
ranges — Atlantic  Missile  Range,  Pacific  Mis- 
sile Range,  and  White  Sands  Missile  Range 
The  study  team  considered  that  the  most 
direct  utiUzation  of  the  manpower  and 
physical  esources  now  existing  at  these  sites 
would  be  advantageous.  Of  the  sites  evalu- 
ated. Cape  Canaveral  and  the  White  Sands 
Mistile  Range  would  yield  the  greatest  ad- 
\antage  In  terms  of  vitlUzing  or  expanding 
existing  physical  plants  and  technical  or- 
ganlziiions.  In  particular,  many  missions 
within  the  overall  manned  lunar  landing 
program  will  be  conducted  from  Cape  Ca- 
naveral Using  Atlas-Agena,  Centaur,  and 
Saturn  C-1  launch  vehicles  Tliese  missions 
will  In  many  cases  utilize  the  s.ime  contrac- 
tors and  supporting  NASA  personnel  as  the 
missions  involving  the  Saturn  C  3  and  Nova 
launch  vehicles.  It  was  therefore  concluded 
that  Important  economy  of  resources  could 
be  achieved  through  a  site  near  present  Cape 
Canaveral 

7.  Rclatue  /actlities  cost 

Tlie  survey  team  made  detailed  estimates 
of  the  total  capital  costs  at  each  site  Includ- 
ing land  acqtiisition  costs  for  an  operational 
facility  with  three  Saturn  C-3  and  three 
Nova  launch  complexes  including  launch 
pads,  assembly  and  checkout  facilities,  and 
transp>ort  facilities;  spacecraft  assembly  op- 
erations and  support  facilities;  industrial 
support  area;  centralized  communication 
facilities;  and  range  support  facilities  of  the 
sites  considered,  the  White  Sands  Missile 
Range,  an  expansion  of  Cnpe  Canaveral,  the 
Bite  at  Brownsville.  Tex  ,  and  the  site  at  Cum- 
berland Island  Ga..  were  all  at  a  comparable 
cost  level  for  the  total  project.  (The  cost* 
were  within  7  percent  of  the  lowest  estimate 
which  was  for  White  Sands  Missile  Range  ) 
The  sites  at  Hawaii.  Mayaguana  Island,  and 
Christmas  Island  would  all  be  considerably 
more  expensive  for  final  develo})ment. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  foregoing 
criteria,  it  was  concluded  by  the  Adminis- 
trator that  the  selection  of  the  hvunchlng 
site  adjacent  to  the  existing  Cape  Canaveral 
area  would  be  the  most  advantageous  choice. 
There  are  no  unsuitable  features  within  the 
evaluation  criteria.  The  eventual  site  de- 
velopment cost  including  land  acquisition 
is  a  minimum  Tliese  costs  by  principal 
category  arc: 

Mission  facilities $700,000,000 

Launch  support  facilities 125  000  000 

Real  estate 60  000.  000 

ToUtl- 885.000,000 

T^e  mission  facilities  are  the  six  launching 

complexes  and  required  supporting  facilities. 
The  launch  support  facilities  are  of  the  ex- 
tensions to  existing  AMR  facilities  required 
for  the  launch  and  tracking  through  injec- 
tion of  the  spacecraft.  Tlie  $60  million  real 
estate  cost  is  the  cost,  estimated  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  of  acquiring  approxi- 
mately 80.000  acres  of  land  necessary  at  this 
site. 

It  Is  this  $60  million  that  the  current  re- 
quest for  authorization  is  now  being  made 
Postponement  of  this  authorization  until  the 
regular  fiscal  year  1963  might  serioii^ily  de- 
lay the  success  of  the  manned  lunar  pro- 
gram within  the  desired  target  dates. 

Tlie  site  selection  has  been  concurred  in 
tav  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  current 


request  has  been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

Mr.  KERR,  Madam  President.  I  ."^up- 
port  S,  2481.  The  pui-pose  of  the  bill, 
which  wa.s  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Space  Committee,  is  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  to  the  NASA  of  S60  million 
for  land  acquisition  adjacent  to  Cape 
Canaveral  to  piovide  a  site  for  the  launch 
comple.xes  for  the  large  Saturn  and  Nova 
vehicles. 

The  location  of  this  site  was  decided 
after  an  intensive  survey  by  a  .lomt 
NASA-Department  of  Defense  team. 
Their  findings  are  covered  in  the  accom- 
panyiiie  report 

NASA  slated  that  they  were  unable  lo 
include  this  item  in  the  general  authori- 
zation bill  becau.'^e  it  was  hoped  that 
DOD  mifilii  already  own  a  suitable  area : 
if  not  a  site  would  have  to  be  found  and 
approved.  The  immediate  consideration 
of  the  bill  is  neccs.»^ary  to  enable  NASA 
to  proceed  to  acquire  the  land  so  that 
construction  can  commence  within  the 
next  6  to  12  months. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  the  statement  of  Mr.  Weob. 
Administrator  of  NASA,  before  the  com- 
mittee in  support  of  this  measure,  and 
I  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows ; 

Statemfnt  OF  James  E    Webb    Administrator 
National   Aeronautics   and  Space   Advi.n- 
i<;tration.   Before  the  Senate  Committee 
ON     Aero.nautical     and    Space     Sciences 
Septfmelr  i    1^61 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  order  to  accomplish  the  ml.ssions 
of  the  expanded  national  space  program,  it 
w.U  be  necessary  that  we  employ  launch  ve- 
hicles much  larger  than  those  currently  in 
use  or  under  development  The  technical 
specifications  for  these  vehicles  are  now  un- 
der inienhivc  study,  but  It  Is  already  obvious 
that  we  will  have  to  use  boosters  having  as 
m.uch  as  12  to  20  million  pounds  of  thrust, 
or  more  than  8  to  13  times  as  large  as  the 
Saturn  C-1. 

One  of  the  mo.^t  serious  probienis  that  con- 
fronts us  in  the  utilization  of  these  very 
large  boosters  Is  the  selection  of  an  adequate 
launching  site.  In  addition  to  considering 
the  hazards  that  would  accompany  explosions 
of  the  vehicles  on  or  near  the  launch  pads. 
we  must  consider  the  hazards  froni  the  tre- 
mendous noises  that  will  be  generated  m 
the  early  stages  of  flight.  These  considera- 
tions have  led  to  a  determination  that  ex- 
cKislon  zones  of  7  to  10  miles  will  be  r.eces- 
sary  in  the  vicinliy  of  the  launch  pads — zone.>- 
which  must  be  under  strict  control  and  in 
which  the  general  public  cannot  be  present 
The  existing  launching  areas  at  Cape  Ca- 
naveral cannot  accommodate  the  necessary 
exclusion  zones. 

A  survey  team  was  established  early  this 
summer  under  the  Joint  direction  of  NASA 
and  the  E>epartment  of  Defense  to  analyze 
these  and  other  launch  requirements  for  the 
manned  lunar  landing  program,  to  establish 
criteria  for  the  selection  of  an  adquate 
launch  site,  and  to  evaluate  potential 
launching  sites  This  te.am  established 
general  criteria  for  guidance  of  their  study 
activities.  These  criteria  included  the  re- 
quirements: 

(al  that  It  be  possible  to  launch  in  an 
easterly  direction  In  order  to  make  maximum 
utilization   of   the  earth's  rotation: 

(b)  that  the  Impact  areas  for  the  first  and 
second  stage  boosters  be  uninhabited; 
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(c)  that  the  Initial  flight  path  not  be 
over  areas  that  could  suffer  severe  life  and 
property  damage  In  the  event  ol  vehicle 
malfunction  during  the  boost  phase  of  flight; 

(d)  that  the  launch  site  be  accessible 
to  water  transport  of  the  very  large  booster 
components  that  are  to  be  fabricated  and 
static-tested  elsewhere;  and 

(e)  that  the  launching  sites  make  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  existing  NASA  and  DOD 
resources. 

The  survey  team  initially  considered  a 
great  many  sites.  Through  application  of  the 
above  criteria,  it  was  possible  to  narrow 
these  down  to  seven  sites  that  received  In- 
tensive analysis.  From  this  analysis,  and 
considering  the  costs  required  to  bring  the 
launch  site  to  a  full  operational  capability, 
it  was  concluded  that  the  most  advantageous 
location  would  be  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  existing  Cape  Canaveral  missile  test  area. 

The  bill  before  you  is  a  request  for  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  of  .*60  million 
to  acquire  the  approximately  80.000  acres 
determined  to  be  necessary  for  the  cxpar.ded 
launching  area. 

The  1962  authcriz-ition  act  enacted  by 
the  Congress  earlier  this  year  provided  Ini- 
tial authorizations  for  the  la^mch  site. 
There  was  no  request  at  that  time  for  funds 
to  acquire  the  launch  site  because,  in  the 
absence  of  definitive  criteria  and  site  evalua- 
tions, it  was  thought  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  might  be  able  to  furnish  the  re- 
quired area  as  part  of  their  national  missile 
range  facilities.  This  was  not  possible  and 
it  was,  therefore,  decided  that  NASA  shotild 
acquire  and  develop  the  necessary  area. 

The  acquisition  of  the  propcscd  launch- 
ing Site  adjacent  to  Cape  Canaveral  is  an 
urgent  requirement  for  the  tmie^y  conduct 
of  the  expanded  space  program.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  construction  of  the  launch  facili- 
ties for  the  very  large  l.iunch  vehicles  will 
require  as  much  as  4  years  or  more.  This 
construction  must  proceed  in  the  very  near 
future  if  we  are  to  be  ready  to  flight  test 
the  new  vehicles  at  the  e.alicst  possible 
time.  Passafre  of  the  bill  before  you  will 
allow  NASA  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  for  the  launching  area  so 
th.-it  the  facility  construction  can  be  initiated 
in  the  near  future.  We  can  temporarily  fi- 
nance the  early  land  acquisition  costs  within 
our  present  appropriation,  I  indicated,  how- 
ever, in  my  letter  to  the  Congress  that  NAS.^ 
will  seek  a  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  land  acquisition  in  J.mu.iry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
i.s  open  to  amendment.  If  there  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  cngro-.tmcnt  and  third  reading; 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  bs  engrossed 
for  a  third  readinp,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pat^sed,  as  foUow.s: 

Dc  it  pnactrd  by  the  Senate  and  IlcufiC 
of  Rrprcsrntativex  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Acroiir.utlcs  and  Space 
Aduilnl.stratioii  for  .s.il  irit-r;  and  cxpcn.ses,  re- 
search and  development,  constrtif  tlon  of 
facilities,  and  for  other  pMrp').-es",  appro-.-ed 
July  21,  1901   (75  Stat.  216),  is  nmeiided  by: 

(1)  striking  o\it,  In  section  1  thereof,  the 
figure  "$1,784,300,000",  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  figure  "$1,844,300,000"; 

"i2)  Striking  out,  hi  .'-.tibsectlon  1(c) 
thereof,  the  figure  "825:2,075,000",  and  In- 
.serting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fgure  "$312,- 
075,000"; 

1 3)  striking  out,  la  p;.rngr.'ph  1(C)(10> 
thereof,  the  figure  "$146,186,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  figure  "$206,180  000"; 
and 

(4)  striking  out.  in  section  2  t'rif-reof,  the 
figure  "$252,075,000".  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  figure  "$312,075,000". 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  the  floor. 

iMr.  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Yes.  if  I  may  do 
so  without  losing  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Madam  President.  I 
wish  to  make  a  brief  comment.  I  desire 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Kerr  I  for 
handling  the  bill  so  expeditiously. 
Wliile  it  does  involve  my  State,  it  also 
involves  in  a  much  greater  way  the  en- 
tire Nation;  and  I  think  the  speed  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklalioma  in  getting 
the  measure  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  settino:  the  measure  passed  is  to  be 
crrcatly  commended  by  all  of  us  who 
know  him  intimately.  This  measure  is 
involved  with  the  matters  of  tremendous 
import  which  our  Nation  is  undertaking 
in  the  field  of  space  activities,  guided 
mi.ssilcs,  and  the  like;  and  I  want  the 
record  to  show  my  appreciation  and 
deep  rc-^peot  for  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
hom.a. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  Prai.'^e  is  due  to  all  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  and  to  the 
committee  staff  for  the  fine  work  they 
have  done  in  makins  it  possible  to  bring 
the  bill  to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate, 

Madam  President,  I  move  that  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed  be 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  that  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a.i^rced  to.  i 


OF       NATIONAL 
PRESERV.\TION 


ESTABLISHMENT 
WILDERNESS 
SYSTEM 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  174 »  to  establish  a  na- 
tional wilderness  preservation  system 
for  the  permanent  good  of  the  whole 
people,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Madam  President.' 
As  we  di.scuss  the  merits  of  S.  174.  the 
v.iVl"vnf^s.'5  preservation  system  bill,  I 
find  that  many  persons  have  little 
knowlcd':e  of  the  measure  and  what  it| 
would  do.  This,  I  am  certain,  will  be 
cleared  uj)  by  the  debate  today.  How- 
ever, another  point  that  I  think  should 
bo  made  clear  is  the  attitude  of  the  peo- 
ple who  live  in  and  near  the  areas  tiiat 
will  be  affrcted  by  the  provisions  of  this 
bill, 

Concernnif?  the  latter  point,  I  have 
been  deluered  with  letters  and  petitions 
from  local  unions,  individual  workers, 
recreation  enthusia.-;ts,  farmers,  and 
small  and  larse  businesses  in  the  West- 
ern States.  All  have  one  point  in  com- 
mon; they  oppo.~e  the  locking  up  of  such 
a  large  area  of  land  as  is  now  propo.sed 
in  the  wilderness  bill. 

Madam  Pi-esident.  as  illustrative  of  the 
protests  I  have  received.  I  hold  in  my 
hand   a  petition  signed  by   1.737  wood- 


workers and  logq;ers  in  Nez  Perce.  Latah, 
and  Clearwater  Counties,  in  Idaho.  The 
signers  of  the  petition  take  the  follow- 
ing  position; 

We  respectfully  urge  that  before  any  area 
is  included  In  the  wilderness  sy-tenri.  It  must 
be  specifically  approved  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  addition,  we  urge  that  public  hearings 
be  held  In  the  locality  of  the  area  proposed 
to  be  set  aside  as  a  wilderness  area  before 
any  action  is  taken  by  Congress. 

Madam  President,  I  am  calling  atten- 
tion to  these  petitions  primarily  because 
although  it  is  all  very  well  to  make 
claims  about  the  esthetic  need  to  create 
more  wilderness  areas  for  recreational 
purposes,  basically  trie  people  who  reside 
in  these  areas  mu.'.t  first  earn  a  liveli- 
hood; and  the  signers  of  these  petitions 
point  out  that  their  livelihood  is  almost 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  multiple  u.se 
of  our  national  forests,  because  they  rely 
upon  the  lumber  and  timber  industry  to 
make  a  living. 

Madam  President.  I  should  like  to  read 
a  letter  I  have  received  from  Bert  L. 
Cole,  secretary  of  the  Western  States 
Land  Commissioners,  which  include  the 
top  land  administrators  of  18  West/»rn 
States  where  much  of  the  proposed  wil- 
derness area  is  located.  The  letter  reads 
as  follows: 

The  Western  States  L.m^b 
commissioneks  a."5sociation. 
Olvmpia.  Wa!>h..  August  21,  1961. 
Hon.  HrNRT  C   Dwop.sh'K, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dwop.shak:  TT,e  Western 
States  land  commissioners,  in  their  annual 
conference  In  Seattle,  Wash  ,  on  Aup;ust  10. 
1961,  pas.'^ed  the  enclosed  Resolution  A  unan- 
imously. 

We  State  officials  who  have  a  land  manage- 
ment responsibility  feel  very  keenly  about 
retting  aside  excessive  acreages  of  public  land 
for  single  purpose  usage.  We  strongly  fc-el 
that  there  Is  no  urgency  to  pass  S  174  until 
the  O  R  R  R.C.  report  Is  made  to  Conzress 
Certainly  a  few  more  months  will  not  be 
detrimental  to  the  public's  Interest  In  de- 
termining the  wisest  and  best  use  of  our 
public  domain  lands  In  the  Interests  of  all  of 
the  people. 

We  are  very  hopeful  that  you  wlU  deliy 
passage  of  this  bill  until  we  have  had  the 
benefit  of  the  study  made  by  technicians 
which  will  be  Incorporated  in  the  ORJ?  RC. 
report. 

Your*  very  truly, 

Bep.t  L,  Cotr. 
Commissioner  of  Public  Lands,  State  of 
Washington,    and    Secretary.    Western 
States    Land    Commissionen    Associa- 
tion. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanlmou.s 
consent  to  have  Resolution  A  printed  at 
this  point  in  tlic  Record.  It  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  these  West<.n-n  States 
land  comml.ssioners;  and  I  also  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printod  in 
the  REconn  a  brief  statement  showing 
the  names  of  the  land  commissioners 
and  their  respective  ofTiccs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  statement  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution  A 

Whereas  the  Western  States  Land  Commis- 
sioners Association  has  reviewed  the  pur- 
poses of  S.  174.  87th  Congress,  1st  session, 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  wilder- 
ness system  of  lands;  and 
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Whereas  It  appears  that  the  adoption  of 
this  legislation  aa  Introduced,  could  result 
in  ndmlntstratlve  difficulties  for  the  respec- 
tive affected  States     Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Hesolred,  Thai  the  Western  States  Land 
CommisfiiunerB  Association  In  c<jnventlon  in 
tjeattle.  Wash.,  on  August  10,  1961.  hereby 
rec.)mniends  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  18 
western  member  States  that  the  aforesaid 
S  174,  87th  Ctnigress.  1st  session,  be  amended 
as  fol!  iws: 

1.  Add  subsection   ill    to  section  3: 

"(1)  The  Incorporation  Into  the  wilderness 
system  of  lands,  otherwise  available  for 
selection  by  the  States  under  the  provisions 
of  applicable  United  States  statutes  shall 
not  be  deemed  such  nn  appropriation  as  to 
foreclose  or  Impede  State  selection  there"?  " 

2.  Add  subparagraph  (li  to  subsection  ig) 
of  section  6: 

••(1)  Whenever  an  are.-x  Including  State- 
owned  land  Is  incorporated  In  the  wilder- 
ness system,  provision  shall  be  made  for 
access  to  such  land  adequate  for  the  reason- 
able exercise  of  Its  r.ghts  therein  by  the 
State  and  those  claiming  under  it,  and  the 
Bgencips  administering  lands  within  the 
Wilderness  system  are  hereby  directed  to 
cooperate  with  the  ."States  In  estabUsiilng 
such  access  and  authorized  to  grant,  for 
reasonable  consideration,  Uie  easements 
necessary    therefor; 

"Prot  ided,  hou'cver.  That,  If  the  recom- 
mendntlon  by  which  an  area  li.cUidlne  State- 
owned  Innd  Is  inrorpornted  In  the  wilderness 
eystem  shall  fall  to  provide  for  access  to  the 
State-owned  land  therein,  then  the  owning 
State  may.  at  lu  election,  use  the  included 
State  land  as  base  In  malting  Indemilty 
selection  of  lands  Including  the  mineral 
rights  therein  as  provided  In  applicable  U  S. 
statutes  " 

3     Add: 

"Prior  to  permanent  establishment  of 
wilderness  area  bo'.indarles.  Federal,  StAte, 
and  private  technicians  shall  be  directed  to 
make  a  detailed  study  of  proposed  bound- 
aries In  order  to  prevent  Inclusion  therein 
of  areas  which  have  v,\Uie  for  public  bene- 
fits higher  than  wilderness  use." 

Resolution  A  was  approved  by  the  fol- 
lowing land  commissioners  at  their  annual 
conference  In  Seattle.  Wash  ,  on  August  10, 
1961: 

Alaska;  Roscoe  E  Bc'A.  director,  division 
of  lands. 

Arizona:  Obed  M  L.asscn.  land  and  water 
comml.ssloner 

California;  Frank  J  Hortlg.  executive  offi- 
cer. State  lands  commission. 

Colorado;  A  M  Ramsey,  president,  Colo- 
rado Etate  Land  Board 

H.iwalt  Jame«i  J  Detor,  chief,  land  man- 
agement division 

Idaho;  John  O,  Walters,  commissioner. 
State  land  department 

M  T.tana  Mons  L  Tcigen,  commissioner. 
Ucjj.irimenl  of  State  lands  and  investments. 

Nebraska:  Elmer  H,  Mahlln,  secretary, 
board  of  educational  lands  and  funds. 

Nev.ida:  Joyce  Maddaford.  deputy  State 
land  register,  representing  Hugh  A.  Sham- 
berger 

New  Mexico  E,  S,  Walker,  commissioner 
of  public  lands. 

North  Dakota-  Anton  J.  Schmidt,  com- 
mLssloner.   State    land   department. 

Oklahoma:  Wocxlmw  George,  secretary. 
commissioners  of  the  land  office. 

Oregon:  K.  T  Pierce,  clerk,  office  of  State 
land  board. 

South  Dakota;  Bernard  Linn,  coninilsslon- 
er  of  school  and  public  land. 

Tex.is:   Not  represented. 

t'tah;  Lee  Young,  director.  State  land  of- 
flee. 

Washington:  Bert  L  Cole,  commissioner 
of  public  lands. 

Wyoming:  Ken  Bell,  commisaloner  of 
public  lands. 
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Mr.  DWORSHAK.    Madam  President. 

at  this  p>oint  I  should  like  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  there  will  be  no 
roads  or  other  habitation  in  these  pro- 
posed vast  wilderness  areas.  I  am  in 
agreement  with  proponents  of  the  wil- 
derness measure  that  we  should  have 
some  aicas  kept  in  their  natural  state, 
for  study  of  our  heritage  and  enjoyment 
by  future  generations.  And  we  have 
some  such  areas  m  Idaho — in  fact,  more 
than  3  million  acres,  and  many  more 
acres  in  other  Western  .States.  But  to 
blanket  in  areas  as  large  as  the  States  of 
Washiht^ton  and  Indiana  combined  to  get 
this  type  of  area  is  sheer  folly. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  article  from  tlie  Lewiston  >  Idaho  > 
Tribune  of  July  14,  1961.  which  sums 
up  some  of  the  economic  factxDrs  in- 
volved. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as    follows: 

Wilderness  Bill  Poor  for  Idaho 

Boehl's  Cabin. — Idaho  is  hardest  hit  of 
all  States  by  the  wilderr.ess  system  bill  as 
1....W  WTltten.  Said  H  H  Glascock.  Jr..  Port- 
land, forest  counsel  lor  Western  Forestry 
and  Conservation  Association 

Of  the  States  3  million  acres  of  primitive 
areas,  more  than  one-half  are  commercial 
forest  land,  according  to  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice data,  and  would  be  put  Into  the  cur- 
rently proposed  national  wilderness  preser- 
vation system. 

Glascock  made  these  statements  during 
the   Idaho  Land  Board  tour  Thursday. 

He  said  Id.-Uio.  like  other  Western  States. 
Is  dependent  upon  the  most  productive  uses 
of  Its  renewable  natural  resources  for  the 
creation  of  bn^lc  wealth 

T^e  wilderness  system  bill  as  ^Tltten  puts 
Idaho's  wealth-producing  potential  In  a 
Btraltjacket  and  leads  to  a  future  deficit 
of  commercial  forest  lands,  he  said. 

WOtn-DNT    THRIVE 

■Neither  the  counties  nor  the  State  of 
Idaho  nor  the  Nation  can  long  thrive  under 
an  artificial  shortage  of  renewable  resources 
due  to  failure  to  assign  significant  tracts 
of  forest  lands  to  their  most  productive 
uses."  Glascock  asserted.  This  is  what  would 
happen  If  current  wilderness  system  legis- 
lation Is  enacted,  he  said. 

■Fortunately."  he  said,  ■there  are  gen- 
erous reaches  of  land  In  Id.a.ho  and  other 
States  which  are  valuable  prlm.arily  as  road- 
less wilderness  without  zoning  together  with 
them  lands  more  valuable  for  other  uses. 

•In  Western  States,  such  as  Idaho,  having 
a  high  percentage  of  public  land,  the  min- 
er:.!, water,  grazing,  timber,  and  motoring 
recrf.-i.tion  potentials  will  be  curtailed  need- 
less;y  If  due  care  Is  not  taken  In  the  perma- 
nent Rjcignment  of  such  lands  to  highest 
u."^e"  he  Bald, 

Glascock  said  the  Forest  Service  estl- 
matei  the  Nation  will  require  double  the 
present  volume  of  timber  resources  by  th« 
year  2300 

Mr.  DWORSHAK  Madam  President. 
I  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
the  other  protests  which  I  have  received 
from  very  important  groups  In  Idaho. 

First.  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to 
House  Joint  Memorial  No.  6,  adopted 
unanimously  in  February  1961,  by  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  the  Idaho 
State  Legislature.  I  shall  read  one  of 
the  paragraphs  of  the  memorial,  but  I 
ask  tmanimous  consent  to  have  the  en- 
tire memorial  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,   it   is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  DWORSHAK.  Madam  President, 
I  now  read  one  of  the  paragraphs  of  the 
House  joint  memorial: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Kcpreientatives,  State  of  Idaho,  ithe 
Senate  concurring }  ,  That  we  are  most  re- 
spectfully opposed  to  the  dedication  of  ad- 
ditional lands  as  primitive  or  wilderness 
are.as  In  the  State  of  Idaho  and  respectfully 
request  that  all  primitive  and  wilderness 
areas  in  the  State  of  Idaho  be  reviewed  and 
studied  with  the  \  lew  of  eliminating  all 
lands  which  have  a  higher  or  greater  mul- 
t:plc-use  potential  tlian  that  of  single  use 
dedication  as  primitive   or  wilderness. 

The  resolution  submitted  by  Senator 
D%v  ORSH.AK  is  as  follows: 

HousK  Joint  Memorial  6 

Jjint    memorial    to    the   honorable    Senate 

and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 

States  In   Congress   assembled 

We,  your  memorialists,  tlie  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  respectfully  represent 
that: 

Whereas  the  economy  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  is  b:ised  upon  its  agriculture,  lumber. 
muung,  sheep  and  cattle  industries,  and  the 
use  of  Its  waters  for  irrigation  and  hydro- 
electric power,  and 

Whereas  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
land  area  of  the  State  >  1  Idaho  is  federally 
owned  and  contains  approximately  3  million 
acres  set  aside  for  primitive  and  wilderness 
areas;  aiid 

Whereas  these  designations  are  restrictive 
to  full  utilization  and  deny  to  the  natural 
resources  Industries  of  the  State  of  Idaho 
the  right  to  wisely  develop  the  natural  re- 
sources contained' in  these  large  primitive 
and  wilderness  areas  of  the  State  and  further 
deny  ready  access  tc  these  areas  to  millions 
of  .^merican  citizens,  all  to  the  detriment  of 
said  industries  and  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Idaho:  and 

Whereas  one  of  the  great  potential  Indus- 
trir's  of  the  State  of  Idaho  Is  its  tourist 
trade  and  wildlife  attractions:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
State  of  Idaho  ( the  Senate  concurring)  .  That 
we  are  most  respectfully  opposed  to  the 
dedication  of  additional  lands  as  primitive 
or  wilderness  areas  in  the  State  of  Idaho 
and  respectfully  request  that  all  primitive 
and  wilderness  areas  In  the  State  of  Idaho 
be  reviewed  and  ftudied  with  the  view  of 
eliminating  all  lands  which  have  a  higher 
or  greater  multiple  use  potential  thi:n  that 
of  single  u.se  dedication  as  primitive  or 
wilderness;    and  be  It   further 

Resolved.  That  we  oppose  Federal  enact- 
ment of  future  wilderness  legislation  em- 
bodvlng  the  principle  of  locked-up  areas  for 
single  purpose  use  which  would  deny  to  the 
natural  resources  industries  the  right  to 
wl.'sely  develop  such  natural  resources  and 
would  also  be  to  the  detriment  of  said  in- 
dustries and  to  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Idaho;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  Th.Tt  the  present  agencies  ad- 
ministering nil  Federal  lands  do  so  with  the 
view  of  developing  the  full  multiple  use  of 
the  lands  to  further  the  general  welfare  and 
the  economy  of  tne  Slate  of  Idaho;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be  authorized  and  he  is 
hereby  directed  to  immediately  forward 
certified  copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Secretary  of 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress from  this  State;   and  t>e  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be  authorized  and  he  Is 
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hereby  directed  to  immediately  forward  cer- 
tified copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  speaker 
of  the  house  and  to  the  president  of  the 
senate  of  the  following  States:  Washington, 
Oregon,  California,  Montana,  Utah,  Wyo- 
ming, Colorado.  Nevada,  Arizona,  New  Mex- 
ico. North  Dakot,a,  and  South  Dakota,  and 
that  these  States  are  hereby  urged  to  take 
similar  action  in  their  respective  legislative 
btxlies. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Madam  President, 
I  also  wish  to  read  several  telegrams 
from  economic  groups  in  Idaho,  so  that 
Senators  will  know-  of  the  intense  inter- 
est being  taken  in  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  telegram  sent  to 
me  by  A.  J.  Teske,  secretary  of  the  Idaho 
Mining  Association.  The  telegram  is 
dated  August  27,  1961;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Boise.  Id.^ho,  August  27.  1961. 
Senator  Henry  DwoRSirAK, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C  : 

We  have  been  advised  that  wilderness  bill 
S.  174,  amended,  will  be  brought  up  for  con- 
sideration before  the  Senate  early  in  the 
week  of  August  28. 

The  Idaho  mining  industry  is  strongly 
opposed  to  this  legislation  on  the  grounds 
that  its  enactment  into  law  would  be  ex- 
tremely detrimental  to  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  basic  natural  resource  economy 
of  Idaho  and  other  western  public  land 
States.  A  similar  view  has  been  expressed 
by  Governor  Smylie.  the  State  legislature 
and  practically  all  other  interests  which 
with  mining  represent  the  backbone  of  the 
State'.s  economy,  including  the  timber  prod- 
ucts industry,  the  livestock  and  farming 
industry,  the  State  chamber  of  commerce 
and  numerous  local  chambers.  Opposition 
has  also  been  recorded  by  unanimous  vot« 
of  the  Western  Governors'  Conference  and 
by  the  legislatures  or  natural  resources  of- 
ficials of  most  of  the  Western  States. 

We  respectfully  and  earnestly  urge  that 
you  support  this  view  and  oppose  this 
legislation  unless  further  amended  to: 
(1)  preserve  the  right  of  mineral  en- 
try into  all  public  lands  adjudged 
by  competent  geological  authorities  to  have 
potential  for  mineral  deposition;  (2)  assure 
that  no  areas  would  be  permanently  set 
aside  for  single-purpose  wilderness  use 
without  affirmative  action  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress;  and  (3)  require  that  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State  in  which  the  public  lands 
are  located,  either  through  their  Governor, 
legislature  or  other  officials,  have  a  voice  in 
the  determination  of  what  constitutes  the 
best  and  highest  use  or  uses  of  the.se  lands. 

Idaho  has  a  tremendous  stake  in  this  leg- 
islation. More  than  20  percent  of  the  14 
million  acres  of  national  forest  land  that  it 
would  immediately  close  to  all  uses  except 
wilderness  use  are  in  this  State. 

A.  J.  Teskk. 
Secretary.  Idaho  Mining  A!^.sociation. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Madam  President, 
I  have  received  a  telegram  from  the  act- 
ing president  of  the  Idaho  State  Recla- 
mation Association,  Tom  Olsted.  The 
telegram  was  sent  from  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Twin  Falls,   Idaho.   August   15,   1961. 
Hon.    Henry    Dworshak. 
Senator  from  Idaho.  Senate  Office  Building, 

Wa.shington,    D.C: 
Idaho    State    Reclamation    Association    at 
its  annual  meeting  last  fall  adopted  a  reso- 
lution opposing  so-called  wilderness  legisla- 


tion. At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
on  August  12  this  position  was  reaffirmed  and 
the  board  went  on  record  in  opposition  to 
Senate  bill  174.  In  the  event  Congress  doea 
take  any  action  on  S.  174  the  boiird  respect- 
fully urges  that  it  be  amended  to  provide 
that  before  any  area  Is  included  in  the  wil- 
derness systems  that  it  be  specifically  ap- 
proved  by   act    of   Congress.  || 

Tom    Olsted,  'I 

Acting    President.    Idaho    State    Reclct^ 
rnation  A.-isociation. 

Madam  President.  I  have  received  ft 
telegram  from  Ira  Anderson,  secretary 
of  the  Idaho  Resource  Development 
Council.  The  telegram  is  dated  August 
25,  1961,  and  was  sent  from  Boise,  Idaho. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

Boise.  Idaho.  August  25,  1961. 
Senator  Henry  Dworshak 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Firmly  believe  it  should  require  congreaH 
sional  action  to  include  any  primitive  arefij 
lands  in  wilderness  in  the  future.  Congresa 
should  not  be  deprived  of  its  present  powers. 
Also,  primitive  areas  should  be  out  of  wil- 
derness system  Forest  Service  finds  ab<jut3 
half  of  the  3  million  acres  in  Idaho  to  be 
commercial  forest  land,  very  important  to 
this  State. 

Ira  Anderson. 
Secretary.      Idaho      Resource      Develop-' 
ment   Council. 

I  have  also  received  a  telegram  signed 
by  I.  H.  Harris,  president.  Idaho  State 
Chamber  of  Commei-ce.  dated  August  28. 
from  Boise.  Idaho,  which  reads  aa 
follows : 

Understand  S  174.  wilderness  bill,  sched- 
uled for  Senate  action  today.  Idaho  State 
chamber  reaffirms  its  cpposltlon  to  this  legis-. 
lation  and  respectfully  urges  you.  as  Sena- 
tors representatlng  a  State  whose  economy 
based  on  full  use  of  all  of  its  natural  re- 
sources, to  oppose  this  bill  to  favor  a  single 
use  for  a  limited  group. 

Proposal  defeats  its  purpose  when  it  sets 
aside  vast  areas  that  would  be  inaccessible 
to  the  great  majority  of  those  who  rely  on 
the  family  car  for  transportation  to  outdoor 
vacations. 

We  repeat  Idaho  State  chamber  position 
that  we  do  not  oppose  wilderness  use  for 
certain  areas  of  public  land,  but  to  allow  any 
area  to  be  set  aside  for  single  use  without 
complete  inventory  and  full  utilization  of  its 
potential  is  a  waste  that  is  contrary  to  the 
public  interest. 

Madam  President,  I  have  a  telegram 
signed  by  Wilbur  F.  Wilson,  president. 
Idaho  Wool  Growers  Association,  under 
date  of  August   26.   from   Boise,   Idaho 
which  reads  as  follows : 

Informed  Senate  will  consider  wilderne 
legislation.  May  we  urge  you  to  support 
Senator  Allotts  amendment  if  impossible 
to  delay  Senate  action.  Idaho  should  be  ac- 
corded the  same  privilege  as  that  provided 
for  Alaska  because  if  it  1.3  fair  to  one  area, 
it  should  be  fair  to  all.  Thank  you  for  all 
the  help  you  can  give  in  delaying  action  on 
this  bill. 

Madam  President,  I  have  a  telegram 
signed  by  Royce  G.  Cox.  chairman,  In- 
land Empire  Multiple  Use  Committee, 
under  date  of  August  26.  from  Lewiston. 
Idaho,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Congratulations  on  your  participation  in 
minority  report  on  S.  174  Understand  bill 
coming  to  floor  next  week  We  still  oppose 
S.  174  as  amended  becau'c  of  adverse  effect 
on  Western  States.  Urge  delay  until  ORRRC 
report  on  two  amendments,  one  to  exclude 
existing  national  forest  primitive  areas  from 


wilderness  system  until  after  adequate  study 
and  to  provide  positive  congressional  action 
on  President's  recommendations.  Present 
amendments  Inadequate.  Recent  fires  in 
Idaho  and  Montana  demonstrate  that  in- 
accessibility Is  severe  handicap  In  suppres- 
sion. This  problem  would  be  amplified 
under  S.  174  as  proposed. 

I  have  another  telegram,  signed  by  S. 
G.  Merryman,  manager.  Timber  and 
Western  Lands,  under  date  of  August  24. 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Disastrous  fires  now  burning  in  wilderness- 
type  country  in  Montana.  Idaho,  and  Wash- 
ington are  vivid  Illustrations  of  high  cost  In 
life  and  money  to  protect  undeveloped  areas. 
Study  and  positive  action  by  Congress  is  es- 
sential before  any  large  areas  are  dedicated 
to  limited  use.  Greatest  danger  to  wilder- 
ness is  from  fire  and  insects,  not  man's  ac- 
tivities. Experience  indicates  fire  and  in- 
sects are  best  controlled  when  access  roads 
are  available.  S.  174  is  not  in  the  best  in- 
tere.st  of  the  people  or  economy  of  the  State 
or  Nation.  There  Is  no  demonstrated  need 
for  hasty  action  as  nearly  all  such  areas  are 
now  being  managed  to  preserve  wilderness 
values. 

Madam  President,  much  has  been  said 
today  during  the  debate  about  the  tragic 
and  rather  devastating  forest  fires  which 
have  ravaged  millions  of  acres  of  valu- 
able timberland  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  .some  of  the  Western 
States,  with  particular  emphasis  up>on 
western  Montana  and  eastern  Idaho.  I 
referred  to  those  fires  in  remarks  I  made 
earlier  today,  pointing  out  that  when  we 
prevent  the  building  of  roads  into  wilder- 
ness areas,  we  make  it  extremely  difficult 
for  the  Forest  Service  to  fight  fires  and 
to  pre\ent  the  loss  of  valuable  timber- 
lands. 

In  recent  fires  four  persons  lost  their 
lives  while  fighting  fires  in  .some  of  the 
remote  and  inaccessible  areas  of  my 
State  and  of  Montana. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  A. 
B  Curtis,  of  Orofino.  Idaho,  who  is  the 
State  fire  warden,  wiih  responsibility  to 
prevent,  control,  and  fight  fires  on  State. 
Federal,  and  privately  owned  land. 

I  read  his  letter,  which  was  received 
on  August  14,  as  follows: 

I  am  sending  you  herewith  a  front  page  of 
Werner's  Clearwater  Tribune  which  tells  of 
the  raging  forest  flres  in  the  Selway-Bitter- 
root  primitive  area. 

The  point  here  is  that  wilderness  areas 
may  not  always  be  wilderness  areas  unless 
they  are  maintained  and  managed.  Without 
accessibility  these  vast  areas  will  surely 
burn  and  create  large  acreages  of  snags  In- 
stead of  valuable  forest  crops  for  the  good 
of  our  State  and  Nation.  Unless  wilderness 
areas  have  maintenance  they  cease  to  be 
wilderness  areas.  You  cannot  have  mainte- 
nance without  accessibility.  In  this  instance 
the  Selway-Bitterroot  area  is  very  vast  and 
too  large  for  men  to  hike  Into  for  forest 
protection.  They  are  virtually  impossible  to 
protect  from  fire.  I  thought  that  this  front 
page  of  Werner's  paper  brings  out  a  very 
significant  point  which  you  may  wish  to 
place  before  the  committee  or  perhaps  into 
the  Record 

I  call  attention  to  the  clipping  from 
the  Clearwater  Tribune  which  was  en- 
clo.sed  with  the  letter,  the  newspaper 
being  dated  August  10,  1961.  and  the 
headline  being  "Remote  Fires  Sear  7.000 
Acres  of  Forest  Lands." 

The  article  points  out  the  difficulties 
encountered    in    combating    costly    and 
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devastating  forest  flres  in  some  of  the 
])r;mitive  areas  which  do  not  have  roads 
that  make  it  possible  to  have  forest  fire 
fighters  engage  in  their  work  without 
being  flown  into  the  area  by  helicopter 
and,  in  a  few  instances,  by  airplanes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
ai  tide  from  the  Clearwater  Tribune  con- 
ci  rnmg  the  devastating  forest  fires  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

Theie  beinu  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remote  Fires  Sear  7.000  Acres  of  Forest 
Lands  Wilder  .NESS  Bvr.-.s  Pit  Critical 
Load  o.n  Forest  Servite  Manpower 
(Late  bulletins  from  fire  front;  Horseshoe 
Lake  fire  has  probably  burned  half  of  the  70 
million  feet  In  the  Gravy  Creek  area  for  a 
loss  of  over  »350.OO0,  forest  officials  said 
Wedne.sday.  Kelly  Creek  district  hopes  to 
have  control  of  this  mammoth  blaze  and  of 
the  Never  Creek  fire  by  10  am  tod  iv  If  de- 
rent  weather  holds  A  lightning  storm 
missed  the  north  end  of  the  forest  last  night 
by  a  few  miles  heading  toward  the  St  Joe 
Supervisory  personnel  li.as  been  flown  to  the 
Clearwater  from  nearly  every  region  west  of 
the  Mlssls-^ljipl  and  S'ime  farther  away  ) 

Lightning  played  a  disastrous  sequel  to 
the  man-caused  fires  that  pl:\gued  the  Clear- 
water Forest  last  week  and  before  1.700  men 
could  hold  three  broad  fire  fronts,  another 
7  000  acres  of  woodlands  had  burned 

Supervisor  Ralph  Space  snld  now  high  are.i 
burns  on  the  Lochsa  and  Kelly  districts 
brought  the  Clearwater  the  worst  fire  loss 
since  1934  when  m.my  thousands  of  acres  of 
forest  were  on  fire. 

Another  300  men  were  heir. e;  added  to  the 
fire  lines  Koft  night  to  brlrg  the  total  opera- 
tions  to   2.000. 

A  lightning  storm  Friday  afternoon  hit 
the  Clearwater  with  12  strikes  ai.d  although 
eight  were  brought  under  Immediate  con- 
trol, three  turned  Into  "project  "  fires  and  a 
fourth  on  Botilder  Creek  In  the  primitive 
area  gave  a  lot  of  trouble. 

Biggest  fire  of  the  year  w.-ts  the  3,000-arre 
Tl'irseshoe  Lake  blaze  near  Gr.Tvy  Creek, 
I.  Tth  of  the  Lolo  trail 

By  Monday  It  had  sprcid  throiigh  a  bug- 
Infested  spruce  area.  X^*o  remote  for  salvage 
action  when  the  sprvice  bark  beetle  hit  here 
in  1953  and  1954  Although  the  dead  spruce 
had  no  value,  subst.^ntlal  white  pine  stump- 
age  was  lost  In  the  stand  Seven  dozers 
were  hauled  In  up  the  Squaw  Creek  Road 
from  the  Lewis  Clark  Highway  and  then 
walked  In  6  miles  on  the  old  Lolo  trail  to  the 
fire  area. 

Wn-DERNESS   TOO   BIG 

Second  big  fire  was  the  Surprise  Creek 
blaze  high  In  the  Lochsa -Se'. way  primitive 
lu-ea  where  lack  of  any  roads  made  It  a  16- 
mlle  walking  chance  for  300  m.en.  They 
were  supplied  by  fxackmules  and  h.clicopters. 
Louis  Hartlg.  fire  boes,  said  dead  spruce  was 
chief  fuel  burned  In  this  2700-arre  blare. 

Both  this  and  the  Hlgglns  Ridge  fire 
dramatized  the  senselessness  of  "too  big" 
wilderness  areas  where  nature  often  con- 
spires to  leave  blackened  rtilns  instead  of  a 
usable  outdoors. 

This  fire  of  over  1.200  acres  Is  8  miles  east 
of  Mcx)se  Creek.  Another  smaller  fire  at 
Boulder  Creek  is  under  control  In  the  Lochsa 
Wilds. 

Third  big  fire  was  on  Never  Creek  3  miles 
above  Cayuse  landing  field  which  has  spread 
to  more  than  1.200  acres  and  has  600  men 
and  5  dozers  In  the  fray. 

Initial  efforts  at  control  were  Just  begin- 
ning to  show  success  en  the  lightning  fires 
Saturday  when  a  forecast  predicted  up  to 
70  mile  winds  on  a  stretch  from  Boise  to 
Helena,  and  the  forest  officers  ordered  men 


back  from  the  fronts  to  wait  out  the  8-hour- 
long  holocaust.  The  wind  hit  about  40  mile* 
an  hour  In  gusts. 

By  dark,  the  three  flres  had  tripled  In  size 
with  the  Never  Creek  fire  spotting  up  to 
three-fourths  mile  Men  moved  back  Into 
action  as  the  wind  died  down  and  both 
Saturday  night  and  Sunday  brought  cool 
humid  weather  and  less  spreading. 

OroQnos  official  116  temperature  Fr:day 
reflected  almost  impos.«^ible  working  condi- 
tions but  the  high  winds  broueiit  a  temjx)- 
r.iry  rr-^pit*"  fr  ni  the  heat  wave  and  cooler 
:.lr 

By  Wednesday  the  firefighters  had  built 
18  miles  of  line  but  sustained  a  major  set- 
back when  shro-p  winds  Tuesday  spread  the 
f.res   to  an  additional  2.500  acres. 

Forest  personnel  were  confronted  with  the 
t:isk  of  building  over  15  miles  of  fire  line 
on  the  blj;  flres.  much  In  country  without 
roads  and  trails. 

Orofino's  new  forest  warehouse  was 
brouglit  Into  active  use  to  relay  food  from 
Spok.ine  and  crews  and  clerks  were  working 
ar.>und  the  clock  shifts  In  the  dispatchers 
office  and  In  paj'roll  control. 

Biggest  success  of  the  mobilization  effort 
was  control  of  another  fire  on  Brady  Creek 
which  spread  to  180  acres  before  it  was 
stopped  Tuesday.  Rar.ger  Ted  Hay  used  300 
men  and  had  Mick  Koppang  of  the  CTPA 
supply  extra  tankers  and  other  mobile  equip- 
ment to  hold   the   lines  during  critical  wind 

Mr  METCALF  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF,  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  the 
nonce  of  a  hearing  for  the  creation  of 
a  wilderness  area  from  the  Selway- 
BiUcrroot  i>rimitive  area  to  point  out 
that  one  of  the  questions  that  was  a 
subject  of  public  hearing  was  the  acces- 
sibility of  some  of  these  areas.  There 
is  before  the  hearing  a  projxisal  to  carve 
out  of  tliat  arpa  about  600,000  acres  and 
return  it  to  access  !oad,<,  liur,bciing,  and 
so  forth. 

It  .seen^<^  to  me  such  an  orderly  proce- 
dure would  encourage  the  development 
and  carving  out  of  lands  in  many  other 
primitive  areas  and  at  the  same  time 
secure  high,  remote,  and  rather  sparsely 
forested  lands  for  primitive  areas. 

I  also  point  out  that  the  reason  why 
many  of  the  fires  are  not  in  the  wilder- 
ness areas  is  that  the  latter  arc  the  high- 
est and  most  remote,  and  therefore  the 
least  subject  to  fire.  They  do  not  dry 
out  as  fast  as  the  low  areas.  The  snows 
tlicre  last  longer.  Moisture  is  retained 
longer.  By  virtue  of  the  very  fact  that 
the  timber  is  damper,  .smaller,  and  not 
subject  to  the  same  diseases  and  same 
cfTects  as  is  timber  at  lower  levels,  which 
is  more  accessible,  the  same  dangers  are 
therefore  not  involved. 

<  At  this  point  Mr.  Clark  took  the  chair 
as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  that  both  he  and  I. 
who  come  from  States  with  large  and 
extensive  U.S.  forest  areas,  are  in  ac- 
cord on  the  primary  objective  of  multi- 
ple use  of  our  forests  and  public  domain. 
The  Senator  from  Montana  takes  a 
strong  position  in  favor  of  the  wilderness 
preservation  system.  I  assume,  because 
he  sincerely  believes  that  is  the  best  way 
to  cope  with  the  problem.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  takes  the  opposite  position 
in  the  belief  that  we  should  not  delegate 
additional  authority  to  the  Department 


of  the  Interior  or  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  set  up  the  wilderness 
areas.  I  strongly  believe  in  the  con- 
stitutional power  granted  to  the  legis- 
lative branch,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
would  be  advancing  in  any  way  the  mul- 
tiple purpose  use  of  our  forest  lands  in 
the  Western  States  by  following  the 
course  proposed. 

Mr.  President.  I  reaffirm  what  I  said 
earlier  in  the  debate.  Four  years  ago  the 
Congress  enacted  legislation  establishing 
the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Re- 
view Commission,  with  16  members:  7 
laymen.  4  Senator?,  and  4  Represent- 
atives. More  than  S2  million  has  been 
appropriated  and  expended  duinng  the 
past  3  years  by  the  Commission,  its 
staff,  qualified  university  groups,  and 
other  economic  groups  throughout  the 
country  in  making  extensive  and 
thorough  surveys  of  the  recreation  po- 
tential of  our  country. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  later  this 
month  the  Commission  will  hold  a  meet- 
ing at  Colorado  Springs.  Colo.,  to  draft 
Its  final  report  which,  under  the  law.  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  January 
of  1962. 

I  can  see  no  defensible  arguments  for 
contending  tliat  the  wilderness  area  bill 
should  be  passed  durmg  the  remaining 
weeks  of  the  1st  session  of  the  8Tth  Con- 
gress, when  we  know  the  other  body  has 
not  even  considered  the  proposal  and 
could  not  take  any  action  during  the 
remaining  weeks  of  this  session.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  more  desirable  and 
more  logical  in  every  way  to  defer  action 
ui;til  eaily  next  year,  when  the  Senate 
and  House  committees  will  have  avail- 
able the  report  of  the  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Re.sources  Review  Commission.  We 
can  then  utilize  to  the  best  advantage 
all  the  information  which  will  be  con- 
tained in  the  studies  which  have  been 
made  during  3  years  and  in  the  final 
report  which  will  be  submitted  by  the 
Commission  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HICKEY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair^ .  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  recognized. 

THE  WEST  IS  CONCERNED  ABOfT  WILDERNESS 
AREAS 

Mr  HICKEY.  A  review  of  the  dis- 
cu.ssion  and  debate  before  the  Senate 
today  indicates  that  history  shows  the 
public  lands  States  are  extremely  simi- 
lar in  background  It  indicates  the  vari- 
ous industries  which  show  concern  in 
this  bill  are  livestock  raising  and  farm- 
ing, mineral  exploration  and  develop- 
ment, oil  and  gas  development,  transpor- 
tation facilities,  the  forest  and  timber 
industries,  and  recreation  and  tourism. 

My  State  is  a  public  lands  State.  Bas- 
ically, as  indicated  in  the  discussion  to- 
day, the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  with 
the  exception  of  perhaps  three,  are  the 
States  in  which  arc  located  large  areas 
of  public  lands. 

The  area  has  been  for  many  years  the 
great  frontier,  the  new  frontier  for  an 
ever-expanding  population  in  this  coun- 
try; this  is  evidenced  by  the  westward 
movement  of  the  center  of  population. 

As  the  debate  on  this  bill  goes  into 
its  final  stages  I  think  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
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the  people  in  my  State  particularly  rec- 
ognize there  is  a  wilderness  area  in  the 
gieat  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

It  has  been  well  stated  by  a  publica- 
tion in  my  State  which  directs  itself  to 
the  history  of  the  industries  of  the  State, 
"Wyoming  has  virtually  every  requisite 
except  population  to  become  one  of  the 
greatest  industrial  States  in  the  Union. 
Population  will  be  attracted  as  the 
opportunities  offered  by  the  State  be- 
come better  known  throughout  the 
Nation." 

The  basic  understanding  I  have  de- 
scribed has  directed  all  the  industries  I 
have  enumerated  to  express  themselves 
with  regard  to  the  wilderness  bill.  I 
should  like  to  offer  for  the  Record  some 
of  the  statements  of  these  groups.  The 
first  industry  I  mentioned,  which  was 
basically  the  first  industry  in  the  State, 
resulted  from  a  historic  accident. 
Some  early  pioneers  traveling  across 
what  was  to  be  Wyoming,  were  caught 
in  a  storm  and  were  forced  to  turn  their 
oxen  loose  and  to  camp  for  the  winter. 
They  expected  to  find  the  animals  dead 
in  the  spring,  but  found,  instead,  that 
they  had  fared  well  on  the  lush  pasture 
of  the  land.  Thus  began  the  great  live- 
stock grazing  industry  of  Wyoming. 

•WYOMING    RESOURCES   BOARD    SPEAKS 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Sam  C.  Hyatt,  one  of 
the  leading  livestock  growers  and  oper- 
ators in  the  State,  and  who  testified 
before  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  as 
a  representative  of  the  State  natural 
resource  board. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  Wyoming  Natural  Resource 
Board  on  S.  174.  a  Bill  To  Establish  a 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem. Before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  February 
27-28.  1961.  Washington.  DC. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, may  I  extend  my  appreciation  and 
that  of  our  board  for  the  privilege  of  appear- 
ing before  your  committee  today. 

My  name  is  Sam  C.  Hyatt,  my  address  is 
Worland.  Wyo.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Wyoming  Natural  Resource  Board. 

May  I  briefly  explain  the  history  and  du- 
ties of  the  natural  resource  board.  The 
natural  resource  board  was  created  by  an 
act  of  the  Stale  legislature  in  1951.  and  is  a 
department  of  the  executive  branch  of  gov- 
ernment. The  natural  resource  board  is 
composed  of  nine  members,  representing 
each  of  the  seven  judicial  districts,  plus  two 
members  at  large.  Ex-officio  members  of 
our  board  are  the  Governor.  State  engineer. 
State  highway  conimissioner.  commissioner 
of  agriculture,  the  game  and  fish  commis- 
sioner, and  the  president  of  the  University 
of  Wyoming.  The  board  is  charged  with  the 
fullest  development  of  our  State's  natural 
resources  and  maintain.-?  a  fuli-time  office 
and  staff  at  215  Supreme  Court  Building. 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

PRINCIPLE      OF      MULTIPLE      USE      IS      VITAL      TO 
WYOMING 

When  our  board  was  established,  the  first, 
and  for  a  time  the  sole,  responsibility  was 
for  water  resources  development. 

Wyoming  is  a  unique  State  in  regard  to 
water  resources.  Significant  tributaries  of 
three  great  river  systems,  the  Columbia,  the 
Colorado,  and  the  Missouri  rise  in  Wyoming 


and  flow  all  four  directions  across  its  bordere. 
The  full  development  of  the  use  of  the  water 
which  arises  in  Wyoming's  mountains  not 
only  is  a  necessity  to  the  future  welfare  and 
growth  of  our  State  but  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  well-being  of  the  river  basin  States 
Naturally  as  a  board  we  are  concerned  with 
any  legislation  which  would  place  the  mul- 
tiple-use concept  in  danger  and  which  might 
in  any  manner  postpone  or  deny  us  the 
opportunity  to  make  full  development  of  our 
water  which  we  will  need  to  have  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Our  board  has  endorsed  the  principle  ol 
multiple  use.  the  management  of  each  acp« 
for  the  highest  uses  for  which  it  is  suitable. 
for  we  consider  that  a  balance  of  uses  is  the 
most  etfective  utilization  of  our  resourceSu 
These  practices  on  Federal  domain  lands  ar« 
of  direct  and  indirect  benefit  to  each  person 
who  resides  in  the  United  States, 

To  the  stockman,  multiple  use  means  gras$ 
upon  which  to  graze  his  cattle  and  sheepi. 
To  the  man  on  the  street,  it  means  a  place  tO 
picnic,  fish.  hunt,  hike,  and  ski.  To  thi4 
merchant,  it  means  added  sales  in  sporting 
gixids.  To  the  filling  station  operator,  It 
means  extra  sales  of  gasoline  to  the  local  man 
and  the  ever-increasing  number  of  touristSi. 
To  the  hotel  and  motel  operator  these  tour- 
ists are  a  livelihtxxl.  To  the  mining  and 
timber  men.  multiple  use  means  a  potential 
reservoir  of  raw  materials.  To  those  con* 
cerned  with  present  and  future  water  needs 
of  families,  industry,  and  agriculture,  It 
means  water  development  programs  to  meet 
an  ever-increasing  demand. 

What  are  the  principal  objections  to  the 
present  administration  of  our  wilderness 
areas?  The  best  wilderness  lands  are  in  the 
National  Park  System  where  they  are  pro- 
tected from  commercial  development  of  their 
natural  resources,  for  only  5  percent  of  ouf 
national  park  area  is  developed  at  all.  The 
1916  National  Park  Act  directs  the  service  60 
"con.serve  the  scenery  and  the  natural  aiwj 
historical  objects  and  the  wildlife  therelii 
and  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
same  by  5Uch  means  as  will  leave  them  unira» 
paired  for  the  enjoyment  of  future  genera*- 
lions." 

The  administration  of  the  wilderness  areas 
m  the  national  forests  and  wildlife  refuges  is 
based  on  recognition  that  their  primevaJ 
character  represents  their  optimum  use  and 
other  u.ses  are  allowed  only  when  they  do  not 
undvily  interfere  with  this  wilderness  chart 
acter. 

V/II  DFRNESS    SYSTEM    WOULD    HAMPER    lOCAL 
JURISDICTION 

The  administration  of  Federal  lands 
Should  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  allow  for 
changing  conditions,  and  we  shoxild  not 
freeze  the  administration,  and  remove  locaJ 
Jurisdiction,  so  that  desirable  changes  would 
be  diffi'^uli  if  not  impossible  as  would  be  the 
case  if  lands  administered  by  three  Federal 
agencies  for  different  purposes,  as  is  now  the 
c-ise.  are  lumped  together  in  a  new  huge  wiK 
derness  system.  Tins  system  would  be, 
moreover,  fair  game  for  a  future  Congress  to 
logically  place  under  one  agency  specialized 
in  wilderness. 

Wilderness  areas,  then,  are  not  going  to 
disappear,  as  the  agencies  now  administering 
them  are  soing  to  continue  to  preserve  them 
Our  opposition  to  this  bill  does  not  mean 
opposition  to  the  maintenance  of  existing 
wilderness  areas  under  the  present  admin^ 
istrative  agencies  Passage  of  this  bill  could, 
however,  mean  that  we  jeopardize  the  in- 
terests of  all  by  enacting  legislation  without 
due  consideration,  for  it  is  folly  to  remove 
actual  multiple  use  from  large  areas  before 
an  adequate  study  can  be  made. 

Nature  and  natural  resources  are  dy- 
namic— not  static.  Even  in  areas  now  classi- 
fied and  used  in  wilderness  sense,  catas- 
trophic happenings  are  entirely  possible,  such 
as  devastating  storms,  fires  from  natur<al  or 


human  causes,  insect  epidemics,  and  serious 
overpopulation  of  animal  life. 

BILL  NEGLECTS  PROTECTION  OF  AREAS 

Preparation  for.  prevention  of.  and  con- 
trol of  such  happenings  are  of  vital  concern. 
For  example,  the  Bridger  National  Forest 
wilderness  area,  one  of  the  areas  involved 
in  this  matter,  had,  in  1960.  one  of  its  most 
severe  fire  seasons  that  it  has  ever  experi- 
enced. In  their  report,  they  state  that  roads, 
trails,  radio  communications,  fences,  and 
buildings  are  vital  in  protecting  forest  re- 
sources. In  this  bill  under  special  provi- 
sions, it  establishes  two  separate  procedures 
to  provide  for  protection  and  future  possible 
multiple  use.  First  it  states  that  within  na- 
tional forest  areas  Included  in  the  wilder- 
ness system  such  me.asures  may  be  taken  us 
may  be  necessary  in  the  control  of  fire,  in- 
sects, and  diseases  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deems 
desirable.  Then  it  states  that  the  President 
may  within  national  forests  and  public 
domain  areas  included  in  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem, within  specified  areas,  authorize  mining, 
reservoir  and  road  construction,  and  other 
activities  if  the  specified  area  will  serve  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
However,  these  special  provisions  are,  inter- 
estingly enough,  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
rest  of  the  bill.  But,  nowhere  In  the  bill  do 
I  find  where  there  is  a  proviso  to  take  care 
of  fire,  insects,  diseases,  or  overpopulation  of 
wildlife  within  the  national  parks  or  national 
wildlife  refuges  and  game  ranges  that  are 
Incorporated  into  the  wilderness  system. 

WYOMING    OPPOSES    EXTENSION     OF    WILDERNESS 
IN    STATE 

This  legislation  afTects  the  West  more  than 
any  other  section  of  the  country  because  the 
lion's  share  of  the  lands  Involved  are  situ- 
ated in  the  11  Western  States,  The  feelings 
of  one  of  the  Western  States  has  already 
been  expressed  by  the  signing  on  February 
7  of  a  memorial  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  by  Governor  Gage,  of  Wyoming, 
The  text  of  the  memorial  Is  as  follows: 

"This  memorial  proposes  to  memorialize 
the  President  and  Congress  of  the  Unit*d 
States  to  the  effect  that  the  people  of  Wyo- 
ming oppose  the  creation  or  extension  of 
wilderness  areas  in  Wyoming  and  that  if 
such  areas  are  necessary  and  desired  in  other 
States  that  wilderness  areas  be  created  In 
such  other  States  to  make  the  same  available 
to  more  people  of  the  country  than  can  be 
the  case  with  wilderness  areas  only  in  the 
West  • 

The  economy  of  Wyoming  Is  closely  tied  to 
the  future  of  forest,  grazing,  mineral,  or 
water  resources  in  the  presently  undevelop>ed 
primitive  and  wilderness  areas  within  It-s 
boundaries,  such  areas  now  totaling  about 
1,430,000  acres  classified  as  \*ilderness  and 
871,000  acres  as  primitive.  And  further, 
there  are  2,349,637  acres  In  national  parks 
and  monuments. 

The  board,  representing  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, believes  that  adequate  recognition  is 
now  given  to  the  wilderness  concept  through 
existing  departmental  regulations  and 
through  legislation  already  In  existence 
which  has  established  national  forests,  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments,  and  wildlife 
refuges  and  ranges.  We  feel,  and  I  repeat 
this,  that  there  is  no  present  need  for  addi- 
tional legislation,  and  that  any  consideration 
of  a  bill  such  as  S,  174  should  at  least  await 
the  report  to  come  out  of  the  National  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion, created  by  the  85th  Congress  to  study 
this  issue  and  due  to  report  later  this  year. 
Too  often,  as  past  experience  shows,  have 
areas  been  assigned  to  a  certain  category 
without  sufficient  study  and  Investigation. 
We  do  not  wish  to  see  this  happen  again. 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  SUCCESSFUL  MULTIPLE  USE 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  h.ave  printed  in 
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tlie  Record  at  thi.s  point  an  article  en- 
utk'd  "Are  Oil  and  Wildlife  Compati- 
ble?" published  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Link.  It  is  a  two-page  account  of  the 
hi.storical  compatibility  of  the  develop- 
ment of  our  wilderne.'^i  areas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtr  ord 
as  follows: 

.\RE    Oil    AND    WlLDLIKfc    CoMPAllBLE? 

John  Mulr.  back  In  1898.  wrote: 

"Thousands  of  nerve-shaken,  overcivilized 
p>eople  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  going 
to  the  mountains  is  going  home,  that  wil- 
derness IS  a  necessity:  and  that  mountain 
parks  are  useful  not  only  .as  fountains  of 
timber  and  irrigating  rivers  but  as  fountains 
ol  life  ■ 

In  1872,  Yellowstone  w.is  oflBclally  set  aside 
as  a  "pleasure  ground  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  the  people  '  In  1959.  an  esti- 
mated 60  million  i>ers<jns  flocked  to  Yellow- 
stone and  other  national  vacation  areas 
Currently  the  oil  Industry  i.s  supi>orting 
generously  the  National  Park  Service  Mis- 
sion 66  program  to  provide  new  and  better 
park  roads,  trails,  pmkw.iys  museums. 
campsites  and  other  services  by  1966 

The  conservation  and  wise  u.se  of  the.«e 
natural  resources  and  wildlife  have  long  been 
recognlz^-cl  as  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
America.  Every  responsible  citizen  appre- 
ciates this  necessity  and  the  broad  objec- 
tives of   Americas  conservation   activities 

Consecjuently.  the  Anierican  Petroleum  In- 
stitute advocates  that  the  petroleum  Indus- 
try conduct  Its  operations  on  both  public 
and  private  lands  In  a  manner  which  will 
preserve  wlldlile.  recreationsU  and  scenic 
Values.  It  la  the  policy  of  the  institute  to 
crxjperate  actively  with  other  organizations 
and  agencies  devoted  tc»  tins  purpose 

While  there  is  unuers.il  agreement  as  to 
tlie  need  lor  resource  conservation,  there 
exist  honest  differences  of  opinion  between 
Government,  industry,  and  conservation 
groups  regarding  the  means  of  achieving  the 
desired   goals 

An  example  of  these  differences  is  found 
In  a  bill  (S.  174 1  now  i)endlng  in  Congress 
which  would  bar  oil  exploration  from  an 
estimated  35  to  40  million  acres  of  U.S. 
land.  This  vast  ;irea.  where  there  are 
known  possibilities  lor  oil  production, 
would  be  legally  off  limit.-; 

Now.  oilmen  don't  oppd.'^e  reasonable  leg- 
islation designed  to  pre.^erve  portions  of  this 
country  m  their  primitive  stiiie  for  pur- 
poses of  recreation,  education,  and  research, 

rhe  American  Peinileum  Institute,  how- 
ever, firmly  believes  in  and  strongly  sup- 
ports the  concept  of  multiple  use  of  pub- 
licly owned  lands  under  which  two  or  more 
functions  may  be  carried  on  compatibly 
This  policy  will  provide  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  greatest  number  of  i>eople.  The  in- 
stitute further  affirms  that  exploration  for 
and  development  of  }>etrileum  reserves, 
when  properly  conducted,  are  fully  comp.it- 
ible  with  other  uses  of  public  lands,  includ- 
ing recreation,  wildlife  preservation  and 
water  management 

The  Institute  support:,  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  appropriate  statutes  and 
regulations  necessary  to  assure  that  in  the 
orderly  development  of  i>eiroleum  and 
other  natural  resources  on  public  lands, 
these  lands  will  be  protected  from  pollu- 
tion, and  from  damage  to  wildlife,  wildlife 
habitat  and  other  natural  values 

As  speakers  on  the  political  platform 
often  say:  "Let's  look  at  the  record  '  Just 
how  compatible  are  petroleum  exploration 
and    producing   operations  and    wildlife:^ 

Oil  actually  is  one  of  the  most  conserva- 
tion-mmded  industries  in  the  United  States. 
Oil  companies  take  prompt  and  effective 
action  t.o  preserve  and  protect  wildlife  in 
areas  adjacent  to  drilling 


Nor  Is  this  surprising  Oilmen  are  out- 
d<x)r  people  Their  work  takes  them  close 
to  nature  and  to  remote  and  faraway  places 
From  the  drillers  and  pumpers  in  the  field 
to  executives  behind  office  desks  a  heavy 
percentage  of  them  are  either  hunters  or 
fishermen  or  both.  They  have  a  deep  per- 
sonal interest  m  preserving  our  streams  and 
our  forests,  not  only  for  the  present  but  for 
their  cliildren  in  the  future. 

The  Bavou  Choctaw  field  near  Plaquemine, 
Lii  .  provides  a  good  example  of  the  com- 
patibility of  wildlife  and  oU  drilling  and 
pr<xluctlon.  Oil  production  and  drilling  op- 
erations have  gone  on  continuously  in  the 
field  since  1929.  and  yet  alligators,  fish  and 
other  wildlife  abound  in  the  bayous  and 
canals  which  interlace  the  field  C.  F. 
Mf>sely,  a  Humble  district  foreman,  has  even 
made  pets  of  alligators  In  the  bayous.  He 
has  had  several  so  tame  they  would  come  out 
on  the  bayou  bank  at  his  call  of  "Gros 
ct>codrle.  •  and  take  hunks  of  beef  off  a 
jxjinted  stick  One  small  "gator  even  spent 
a  winter  in  the  Mosely  garage  recovering 
from  a  puny  spell. 

During  recent  years  there  has  been  con- 
siderable controversy  over  the  opening  of 
Federal  lands  for  oil  exploration  in  Alaska 
Some  sportsmen  charged  that  exploration 
and  oil  pr(xiuciion  on  the  moose  range  on 
the  Kenai  Peninsula  would  cause  irrepara- 
ble danuifje  to  wildlife, 

What  happened'' 

The  facts,  attested  to  by  Alaskan  officials, 
prove  otherwise  Oilmen's  roadbullding 
project*,  for  example,  have  actually  bene- 
fitted the  moose  by  opening  up  forage  areas 
and  migration  routes  And  timber  clearance 
has  enabled  the  mo<^se  to  get  at  the  very 
young  and  tender  vegetation  on  which  they 
thrive 

The  erection  of  offshore  oil  rigs  along  the 
eulf  coast  and  the  California  shoreline 
brought  a  barrage  uf  complaints  from  pro- 
fessional and  amateur  fishermen.  Tixlay  the 
complaints  have  changed  to  compliments 
Not  only  have  the  rigs  failed  to  cause  dam- 
age, they  have  actually  lured  fish  into  areas 
they  once  ignored 

.Small  fish  have  been  attracted  by  the 
barnacles  which  grow  pn  the  legs  of  the  oil 
rigs.  Small  plants  grow  at  the  base  and 
rock  chips  brought  lyjt  by  the  drilling  form 
shelter.  When  there  "are  small  flsh  the  big 
lish  come  after  them. 

When  Louisiana  oystermen  claimed  that 
ofTshore  drilling  was  destroying  their  oyster- 
beds,  oil  companies  hired  marine  biologists 
to  make  an  exhaustive  investigation  Uni- 
versities iind  colleges  undertook  separate 
studies  to  determine  what  was  depopulating 
the  beds.  Six  years  and  $2  million  later,  the 
scientists  were  able  to  prove  that  a  micro- 
scopic ocean  parasite,  not  the  drilling,  was 
causing  the  oyster  woes. 

In  1959  thi.s  company  had  some  well  Ux-a- 
tions  which  fell  m  a  Colorado  duck  club 
lake  Instead  the  locations  were  moved  back 
away  from  the  lake  and  holes  drilled  direc- 
t'.onally  to  bottom  tinder  the  lake.  Tanks 
and  roads  and  quiet  gas  lift  pumps  were 
Instiilled  so  as  to  avoid  interference  with 
duck  huiiters'  shooting. 

.^lld  speaking  of  ducks,  the  most  impres- 
sive example  of  the  compatibility  of  wildlife 
and  oil  can  be  found  in  Louisiana,  the  Na- 
tion's second  largest  oil  producing  State. 
Much  of  the  petroleum  produced  comes 
from  the  State's  coastal  marshes  and  tidal 
flats,  the  sites  of  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest 
concentrations    of    migrat-ory    waterfowl. 

Avery  Island  Is  known  throughout  the 
world  as  a  wildlife  sanctuary.  It  is  also  a 
prolific  oilfield.  Tlie  man  who  started 
Avery  Island  was  Edward  Avery  Mcllhenny, 
hunter,  explorer,  nattiralist.  author,  phil- 
anthropist, and  sportsman.  Some  years  ago. 
when    Florida    was    concerned   over    the    en- 


trance of  oilmen  in  wildlife  areas,  Mcllhenny 
said : 

■  Oil  is  found  only  under  small  areas,  and 
these  can  be  completely  protected  if  the 
proper  regulations  to  ward  against  damage 
are  enforced  I  don't  think  there  Is  any  oil 
company  in  existence  which  would  know- 
ingly allow  any  damage  to  wildlife  or  scenic 
beauty.  The  oil  development  at  Avery  Island 
has  not  in  the  le.ist  disturbed  the  wildlife 
sanctuary.' 

In  the  field  of  forestry.  Humble,  in  1956 
begain  an  extensive  reforestation  program  on 
46,000  acres  of  company  land  in  Louisiana, 
Humble  bought  the  cutover  and  burned-over 
property  in  1932  from  a  large  lumber  com- 
pany A  multiphase  forest  management 
program  was  set  up  to  remove  and  sell  pine 
stumps  and  prepare  the  land  lor  aerial  seed- 
ing and  planting  of  pine  seedlings  by  more 
conventional  plow  methods.  Fire  protec- 
tion and  control,  timber  stand  Improvement 
and  selective  harvesting  were  other  phases  of 
the  program  Someday,  parts  of  this  re- 
forested tract  also  may  prove  productive  of 
oil  and  gas. 

The  whole  Idea  of  Humbles  woodland 
project  was  to  make  the  land  green  and  pro- 
ductive— not  for  timber  alone,  but  for  a 
variety  of  worthwhile  purposes:  to  build  a 
better  soil,  prevent  erosion,  protect  water- 
sheds, provide  a  haven  for  fish  and  game 
and  establish  recreational  areas  Hunters 
and  picnickers  are  welcome.  In  deadening 
hardwoods  to  encourage  growth  of  pines. 
den  trees  ot  squirrels  and  coons  were  left 
xmtouched 

The  so-called  wilderness  bill  does  not  take 
facts  like  these  into  account  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes  it  would  remove  millions  ol 
acres   of    land    from   oil  and  gas  exploration. 

Nobody  in  this  country  can  predict  to  what 
heights  the  Nation's  future  energy  needs 
may  arise  More  oil  and  gas  have  been  used 
in  the  United  States  In  the  last  20  years 
than  In  all  of  mankind's  previous  history. 

A  sensible  balance  between  our  country's 
recreational  and  wildlife  needs  and  its  eco- 
nomic and  defense  requirements  should  be 
maintained  Petroleum  exploration  and 
production  and  wildlife  conservation  can  co- 
exist happily  side  by  side.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  over  and  over  again  In  recent 
years      Oil  and  wildlife  are  compatible, 

VIEWS   OF   SPORTSMEN  S    ORGANIZATION 

Mr  HICKEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unammou.'^  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  two  letters  I 
received  fiom  Mr.  Burton  W.  Marston, 
the  president  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
Leaaue  of  America,  with  regard  to  the 
pendme  bill.  One  letter  is  dated  May 
25.  1961    and  the  other  August  20.  1961. 

There  ijoing  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Izaak  Waiton  Leaguf 

OF  America,    Inc  . 
La-amie.  Wyo..  yfay  25.  1961. 
Hon.  Joseph  J.  Hicket. 
V  S    Senator  from   Wpoming. 
\V<]-^H:vgtun     D  C 

Dear  Senator  Hickey  .  Tins  w;i;  ackiiowl- 
ed^e  your  letter  of  May  16.  written  in  reply 
To  my  letter  of  May  7  perwining  to  the 
wilderness  bill.  May  I  also  thank  you  for 
sending  me  a  copy  of  the  publication  on 
tlie  hearings  held  on  S  174  by  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  on  February  27  and  28. 
This  is  very  interesting  reading  although 
some  of  the  extremely  narrow  viewfxnnta 
outlined  by  some  who  testified  before  the 
committee  are.  to  me  quite  distressing  I 
appreciate  your  remarks  about  your  concern 
for  what  may  happen  to  Wyoming  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  under  XhUm  legl»< 
latiin  and  if  you  will  permit  me  I  would 
like  to  comment  brieflv  on  some  of  them 
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Aa  to  the  extremists,  who  may  be  some- 
what Identlfed  with  the  east  coast  and  the 
west  coast,  I  think  we  all  know  pretty  much 
who  they  are  and  their  background  and 
I  ana  confident  that  any  efforts  they  may 
try  to  make  in  locking  up  the  whole  Rocky 
Mountain  region  and  maJce  it  an  anea.  de- 
void of  people,  industry,  homes,  and  prop- 
erty is  something  that  would  be  totally  Im- 
possible of  coming  about.  I  am  inclined  to 
consider  that  an  extreme  view  of  what  the 
extremists  would  or  could  do.  Under  the 
carefully  thought  out  provisions  and  the 
safeguards  that  are  already  in  S.  174  I  can- 
not see  how  any  such  a  lockup  could  pos- 
sibly take  place.  Actually  the  wilderness, 
primitive  and  wild  areas  which  are  desig- 
nated In  our  national  forests  here  In  Wyo- 
ming and  in  other  Western  States  with 
which  I  am  familiar,  are  so  presently  inac- 
cessible one  can  hardly  conceive  of  anyone 
being  locked  out  as  a  place  to  live,  operate 
a  business  other  than  a  resort  or  have  other 
kinds  of  property. 

Aa  to  your  receiving  a  map  of  the  wil- 
derness, primitive  or  wild  areas,  I  could  not 
venture  an  opinion  as  to  what  the  problem 
may  be  unless  it  might  be  the  difficulty  in- 
volved in  preparing  a  single  map  that  would 
be  large  enough  to  show  the  details  neces- 
sary to  give  a  clear  picture.  Individual  maps 
of  each  national  forest  and  national  park 
are  of  course  available.  I  have  on  my  desk 
as  I  am  writing  this  letter  maps  of  the 
Shoshone,  Bridger,  Teton,  and  Big  Horn  Na- 
tional Forests  in  Wyoming,  each  of  which 
shows  the  boundaries  of  the  wilderness, 
primitive  and  wild  areas  within  the  respec- 
tive forests.  These  of  course  are  irregular 
and  do  not  follow  township  lines,  rather  they 
follow  the  divides  and  drainages  or  the 
topography  of  the  high  mountain  areas.  I 
am  sure  that  detailed  descriptions  of  these 
boundaries  sJid  the  lands  included  are  on 
file  in  the  local  and  regional  forestry  of- 
fices, as  established  under  the  Forest  Service 
regulations.  I  am  confident  you  could  get 
these  separate  maps  if  you  requested  them. 

As  to  the  matter  of  access  of  these  wilder- 
ness areas  to  motor  transportation  I  think 
you  will  find  that  there  are  very  few  places 
now  classified  as  wilderness,  primitive  or 
wild  areas  where  a  person  could  go  on  a  pic- 
nic with  his  family  In  an  ordinary  motor- 
car, at  the  present  time.  They  are  mostly 
that  inaccessible.  Of  course,  It  is  true,  tliat 
with  modern  four-wheel-drive  Jeeps  a  person 
can  go  almost  anywhere  there  is  a  trail  and 
he  can  still  keep  four  wheels  on  the  ground 
and  there  may  be  a  few  places  where  rough 
roads  are  needed  for  forest  fire  and  insect 
protection,  but  under  the  present  bill  these 
exceptional  situations  are  provided  for.  In 
the  main,  we  can  hardly  have  a  true  wilder- 
ness if  we  are  going  to  allow  every  possible 
kind  of  access  and  use.  The  people  who  are 
opposing  this  legislation  all  seem  to  pro- 
fess that  they  are  In  favor  of  having  wil- 
dernesses, but  their  Interpretation  of  wil- 
derness l.s  something  where  each  may  still 
pursue  his  own  special  interest,  uninter- 
rupted, whatever  It  may  be.  Thev  say  we 
must  have  "multiple  use,"  but  their  inter- 
pretation of  "multiple  use"  Is,  after  all,  a 
"single  use." 

As  to  your  second  and  last  objection,  in 
which  you  state  your  belief  that  the  Con- 
gress should  have  the  positive  right  to  in- 
clude or  exclude  designated  areas  in  the 
wilderness  system  I  can  go  along  with  you, 
although  I  think  we  all  must  realize  that 
Congress  Itself  is  sometimes  subject  to  pres- 
sures and  Influences  that  do  not  work  for 
the  best  Interests  of  the  people  of  a  par- 
ticular State  or  region.  I  am  afraid  that  if 
some  leeway  Ls  not  given  to  the  departments 
which  administer  these  areas  to  take  the 
Initiative  in  studying  and  determining  what 
are  the  best  and  most  practical  allocations 
or  designations  we  are  apt  to  have  an  un- 
workable law.     Under  the  present  bill  Con- 


gress does  have  the  initial  determination 
of  the  wilderness  areas  when  it  passes  the 
bill,  and  II  the  Congress  wants  each  area 
specifically  ouUlned  and  described  In  the 
bill  as  they  are  not  set  up  by  department 
regulations  that  could  be  done,  although 
I  personally  feel  that  it  is  needless  detail 
to  be  added  to  the  bill. 

Again,  may  I  express  my  appreciation  of 
your  taking  time  to  answer  my  letter  and 
for  your  very  frank  statement  of  your  posi- 
tion. I  will  appreciate  your  taking  time 
to  consider  the  points  I  have  reiterated  in 
this  letter  and  that  you  may  see  your  way 
clear  to  help  us  get  this  bill  enacted  into 
a  law  at  this  session  of  Congress.  I  shall 
be  very  happy  to  have  any  further  com- 
ment you  may  care  to  make  on  this  matter 
or  to  receive  any  further  information  you 
feel  will  be  helpful  to  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bt-RTON   W.  Mabtso.n, 
President,  Wyoming  Diiision,  IWLA. 


IZAAK.  Walton  League 

of  America.  Inc., 
Laramie,    Wyo.,   August   20,   1961. 
The  Honorable  J.  J.  Hickey. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sen.\tor  Hickey:  Your  letter  of  Au- 
gust 15  has  been  received  and  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  taking  time  from  a  busy 
schedule  to  reply  to  my  inquiry  and  give 
your  reasons  for  your  stand  against  S.  174, 
the  wilderness  bill.  I  also  thank  you  for 
sending  a  copy  of  the  amended  bill  as  It  has 
been  introduced — or  rather  reported  b.ick  to 
the  Senate — and  the  copy  of  the  printed 
committee  report,  which  I  have  read  wltlj 
much  Interest,  particularly  the  minority 
report  Included  and  to  which  you  and  the 
three  other  Senators  have  subscribed. 

I  am  indeed  sorry  that  you  are  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill.  I  still  feel  that  it  Is  a  gcxxl 
piece  of  legislation,  perhaps  much  better  as 
you  stated,  than  the  original  bill.  I  do  feel 
that  Its  pos.sibIe  impact  on  competitive  In- 
dustries such  as  lumbering,  mining,  mineral 
exploration,  grazing,  and  power  development 
is  considerably  overdrawn,  that  the  amended 
provisions  of  the  bill  do  take  care  of  these 
interests  in  such  a  way  that  the  public  la 
adequately  protected,  and  we  can  stlU  have 
wilderness,  despite  the  light  which  the  mi- 
nority group  makes  of  its  definition. 

As  to  the  amendment  which  ycur  group 
on  the  committee  states  would  make  the 
bill  acceptable  to  you.  I  am  sorry  to  state 
that  I  cannot  agree  that  it  deprives  Con- 
gress of  any  Constitution-given  authority 
when,  under  provisions  now  in  the  bill. 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House  can  sepa- 
rately disapprove  of  any  recommendations 
the  President  may  make  for  inclusion  of  more 
areas  in  the  wilderness  system  and  thereby 
prevent  such  inclusion.  To  require  affirma- 
tive action  of  Congress  on  every  piece  and 
parcel  of  land  proposed  for  inclusion,  no 
matter  how  small,  would  so  seriously  ham- 
string the  additions  to  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem th.-^.t  it  is  doubtful  if  any  expansioa 
could  ever  be  accomplished. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  your  mi- 
nority group  in  your  contention,  but  one 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  no  better  way 
could  be  devised  of  preventing  any  future 
expansion  than  by  adding  such  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill.  With  the  difficulty  that 
Is  encountered  nowadays  in  getting  bills 
onto  the  calendar  in  either  Senate  or  House, 
and  of  having  them  considered  on  the  floor. 
It  is  doubtful  if  Con:;;re.=s  would  ever  get 
around  to  taking  positive  action  on  such 
bills.  The  only  possible  justification  for 
such  an  amendment  might  be  to  apply  to 
tracts  of  not  less  than  100.000  acres,  and 
even   that  would   be  of  doubtful   value. 

You  state  that  you  have  no  objection 
whatsoever  to  that  part  of  S.  174  which 
would  incorporate  into  the  wilderness  sys- 


tem the  nearly  7  million  acres  already  classi- 
fied as  'wilderness,"  "wild."  and  "canoe," 
which  statement  I  am  Indeed  glad  to  see. 
However,  If  these  acres  presently  classified 
as  such  are  satisfactory,  what  objection 
could  there  reasonably  be  to  taking  from 
10  to  15  years,  or  any  years  up  to  that 
amount,  as  provided  for  in  this  bill,  to  study 
additional  areas  now  held  in  primitive  or 
similar  status  (a.  large  part  of  which  is 
in  Alaska)  which  may  be  found  to  have 
equal  value  as  wilderness  areas  and  perhaps 
be  best  suited  to  serve  in  that  status.  We 
do  not  maintain  that  all  these  primitive 
areas  should  be  necessarily  put  Into  the 
wilderness  system,  but,  from  my  knowledge 
of  these  areas  in  Wyoming.  I  am  confident 
that  some  of  them  might  be  favorably  con- 
sidered In  the  future.  Are  we  ready  for  a 
four-lane  highway  to  circle  Cloud  Peak  In 
the  Big  Horns?  Under  present  setup  I  don't 
think  It  would  be  too  difficult  to  pet  stich 
a  highway  built.  But  I,  for  one,  would  cer- 
tainly hate  to  see  It. 

Congress  Is  Jealous  of  Its  prerogatives,  and 
perhaps  rightly  so.  but  one  cannot  help  but 
be  reminded  that  we  also  elect  a  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  popular  vote,  who 
as  a  candidate  runs  oii  a  platform  of  his 
party,  carefully  thought  out  and  well  stated. 
Incidentally,  I  am  reminded  that  both  po- 
litical parties  had  platforms  including 
planks  dealing  with  conservation,  natural 
resources,  recreation,  etc  .  which  were  quite 
similar,  during  the  last  election. 

Under  these  circumstances  It  Is  mt  likely 
that  a  President  will  go  far  off  base  In  mak- 
ing recommendations  aCTectlng  our  public 
lands  and  their  resources.  The.se  recommen- 
dations have  to  be  carefully  thought  out  In 
the  executive  department  prior  to  such  rec- 
om.mendatlcns.  It  h.^s  been  my  experience 
and  observation  that  a  high  percentage  of 
the  people  who  staff  these  departments  are 
sincere,  conscientious,  and  dedicated  people 
working  for  the  public  good.  As  such  they 
are  unlikely  to  come  up  with  and  try  to 
push  through  the  President  or  anyone 
else,  any  half-baked  recommendations.  So, 
there  are  a  number  of  checks  and  balances 
that  operate  to  provide  good  leglsl.itlon. 
good  administration,  and,  it  might  be  added, 
not  all  of  them  are  within  the  Government 
Itself. 

Tour  minority  group  also  makes  a  point 
that  only  a  limited  number  of  people,  par- 
ticularly those  that  are  well  heeled,  can 
utilize  a  wilderness  area,  and  that  oldsters 
(and  I  realize  that  I  am  fast  getting  Into 
this  group  I  will  be  deprived  of  p;ea.'-urefi  and 
benefits  thev  might  otherwise  enjoy  if  they 
cannot  have  mobUe  access  to  all  the  wilder- 
ness areas.  For  one,  I  am  not  at  all  con- 
cerned about  this  and  I  think  It  is  beside 
the  issue. 

In  this  connection.  I  do  feel  that  there  is 
need  to  be  concerned  about  a  much  larger 
segment  of  our  population,  the  youth  and 
the  middle  aged,  which  Is  fast  losing  the  use 
of  Its  legs  through  the  dependency  on  the 
motorcar,  the  motorboat,  and  the  air- 
plane— In  other  words,  their  physical  fitness 
Might  there  not  be  some  justification  for 
our  taking  strong  measures  to  encourage 
vigorous  outdoor  exercise,  such  as  hiking, 
mountain  climbing,  and  other  ovitdoor  liv- 
ing involving  considerable  physical  exercise? 
The  provision  of  an  adequate  amount  of 
wilderness  and  other  outdoor  recreation 
areas  seems  to  be  one  of  the  answers  to  this 
serious  problem. 

Senator  Hickey.  I  regret  burdening  vou 
with  such  a  long  letter  at  this  time,  but  I 
do  want  you  to  know  my  reactions  to  the 
stand  of  yourself  and  the  others  In  your 
minority  gr.jup  on  the  committee  and  of 
how  Important  we  feel  this  legislation  Is. 
I  am  confident  I  am  speaking  also  for  all 
members  of  our  Wyoming  division.  I  do 
hope  that  you  may  still  find  a  way  In  which 
you  can  support  this  legislation  In  Its  pres- 
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ent  form  and  help  to  bring  about  its  pas- 
sage at  this  session  of  Congress,  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  keep  in  touch  with  you  on  us 
progress 

Sincerely 

Burton    W     Mar.ston 
President.    Wi/oming  Diiision. 

ST^TE    DFPARTMENT    ADVOCATES    MULTIPLE    tTSE 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimou.s  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  a  letter  di- 
lectcd  to  me  by  W.  T  Kirk,  commis- 
sioner of  the  Wyomini;:  Department  of 
Agriculture,  pointing  out  the  concern  of 
the  State  soil  and  water  con.scrvation 
committee  with  the  wildi ine.ss  bill. 

There  beinc;  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  jJiinted  in  tlie  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  State  or  Wyoming, 
Department  or  AoRicvLTrRE, 
Cheyenne.  W'ljo  .  March  14.  1961 
Hon.  J   J.  Hickey. 
US.  Senate, 
Smate  Office  Building 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Joe:  I  want  to  thank  y.ui  for  your 
reply  to  our  wire  sent  in  from  the  meeting 
at   Rock   Springs  n   week   ago 

There  was  considerable  discussion  with 
reference  to  Senate  file  No  174  when  the 
State  soil  and  water  con.ser\atio:i  committee 
met  at  Rock  Springs  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  many  people  realize  there  la  legislation 
needed  In  this  urea,  but  how  It  can  best  be 
carried  on  for  the  multlple-\i.se  interests,  as 
well  as  the  agricultural  interests,  is  a  dif- 
ferent question 

You  may  be  sure  that  v.e  appreciate  yotir 
interest  and  sincerity  in  this  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W    T    Kirk 
Cominiif.'noncr. 

Mr  HICKEY  Mr  President.  I  have 
a^ked  that  these  particular  statement.'^ 
be  printed  m  the  Record  in  order  that 
the  Senators  may  review  them  and  come 
to  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have  ar- 
rived that  the  people  in  my  Stat^"  desire 
moderation  in  consideration  of  the  wil- 
derness bill. 

QtrSTION     IS        WHO     '-HM.L     CONTROt      PITTING 
L^ND    IN    WILDFP.NFSS    AREA' 

It  has  become  crystal  clear  to  me  that 
the  various  segments  of  our  society 
recognize  that  there  is  a  God-eiven  wil- 
derness in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area;  no 
matter  what  we  attempt  to  do  by  way 
of  legislation  or  contiol.  the  wilderness 
area.',  will  remain  So  the  question  seems 
to  me  to  be  twofold  First,  there  is  the 
question  of  the  degree  of  control 
Second,  there  is  the  question  of  who  will 
contiol  the  expansion  or  diminution  of 
w  ilderness  areas? 

On  these  questions  I  find  no  violent 
disagreement  between  tlie  moups  who.'^c 
coinmuiiications  have  been  made  a  part 
of  the  Record.  They  respect  the  views 
of  one  another,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that 
the  basic  concern  which  .so  directly  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  the  people  in  the 
West  is  the  question  of  who  .shall  have 
the  authority  to  det<>imino  the  diminu- 
tion or  expansion  of  a  wilderness  system? 

TO     PROTECT    WESTERN     STATES    CO.NGRESS    MUST 
RETAIN    CONTROL 

With  those  who  presented  minority 
views  I  must  say  that  in  its  present  form 
the  bill  has  gone  a  step  toward  giving 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  con- 
trol over   the  expansion  or  diminution 


of  the  wilderness  .syst.em  But  it  is  not 
a  long  enough  step.  It  is  my  contention 
that  if  we  are  to  consider  including  in 
a  wilderness  system  some  of  our  great 
primitive  areas — the  great  frontier  that 
for  years  has  provided  for  the  expansion 
of  our  country— then  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  should  determine  what 
these  areas  are  tx3  be. 

I  make  that  statement  for  the  reason 
that  those  of  us  from  States  that  are 
large  in  aiea  and  small  in  population 
liave  the  honor  of  repre.senting  a 
small  1  lumber  of  people  m  a  great  body 
m  which  we  have  equality.  My  State 
has  two  representatives  in  the  Senate, 
and  there  are  two  representatives  from 
the  State  of  the  distinguished  occupant 
of  the  Chair  I  Mr.  Clark];  yet  there  is 
a  far  greater  population  m  his  State 
than  there  is  in  mine. 

RtK-ogni/ing  that  fact,  it  is  essential,  in 
order  to  piotc-ct  the  mt^'rests  of  the  peo- 
ple in  my  State,  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  have  an  opportunity  to 
take  positive  action  when  the  question 
of  an  increase  or  decrease  of  a  wilder- 
ne.ss  area  in  that  Stat.e,  or  in  any  of  the 
various  Rocky  Mountain  States,  is  con- 
templated- 

ONl  Y    A    very    few    PEOPLE    CAN    ENJOY 
WUDFRNESS    AREAS 

It  is  true  that  tourism  and  recreation 
in  our  State  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
roKion  represent  a  growing  industry,  and 
It  IS  noteworthy  that  when  we  look  at 
the  studies  made  of  tourism  and  recrea- 
tion we  find  that  the  purpose  for  which 
most  people  go  into  the  West  is  basically 
vacationing. 

This  year  we  had  prepared  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Division  of  Business  and  Economic  Re- 
.search.  College  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try University  of  Wyoming,  a  study  of 
the  tourists  wlio  come  to  our  State. 

It  is  int-eresting  to  note  that  most  of 
the  peoi)le  who  come  to  our  State  for 
vacations  .seek  to  go  into  our  national 
forests.  They  seek  camping  facihties; 
they  want  to  fish ;  and  to  go  hoiseback 
riding.  The  records  indicate  that  those 
who  come  into  our  State  to  vacation, 
to  drive  in  our  forests,  to  set  up  their 
tents  in  the  campground.^,  come  back 
year  after  year,  becau.se  they  can  bring 
their  families  and  enjoy  all  these  pleas- 
ures. However,  when  we  consider  the 
statistics  on  packing  into  wilderness 
areas,  we  find  that  an  extremely  .small 
r.umbei  of  people  seek  to  do  that.  And 
those  who  do  come  to  go  into  the  wildei  - 
ness  area,  either  to  pack  m  on  a  saddle 
hor.se  or  walk  in  on  foot,  come  once  m  a 
lifetime. 

I  have  liad  the  rare  privilege  of  going 
into  two  of  our  wildcrne.ss  areas  I  went 
in  on  a  saddle  horse,  and  I  took  a  pack 
train  with  me.  I  doubt  seriously  that 
auain  in  my  lifetimi'  I  will  have  the  op- 
portunity of  doing  that.  Nevertheless. 
It  was  a  !.;ieat  experience,  and  this  great 
experience  is  recognized  by  all  .segments 
of  society  in  our  State 

However,  like  all  others,  we  are  con- 
cerned about  who  is  "oing  to  control  tlie 
setting  aside  of  areas  in  Wyoming  as 
wilderness.  I  am  sure  that  an  examina- 
tion of  the  statements  which  are  a  part 
of  this  record  will  indicate  that  many  of 


us  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  do  take 
a  moderate  view,  and  that  we  want  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  determine 
whether  the  wilderness  area  should  be 
increased  or  diminished. 


ESTABLISH- 
REVOLVING 


AMENDMENT    OF    LAW 
ING      THE      INDIAN 
LOAN  FUND 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
15401  to  amend  the  law  establishing  the 
Indian  revohing  loan  fund,  which  was, 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert; 

Tliat  the  appropriation  authorization  in 
section  10  of  the  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (48 
Stat.  986  I,  is  hereby  amended  by  increasing 
it  from  $10.000, CX)0  to  $15,000,000" 

Mr  CHURCH.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate disagree  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Hou.se,  that  it  agree  to  the  conference 
requested  by  the  House,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Church. 
Mr.  GRrENiNG,  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  and  Mr,  Allott  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate 


FAVORABLE  REACTION  TO 
EICHMANN  TRIAL 

Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  the 
magazine  Editor  ti  Publisher  for  August 
26.  1961.  contains  an  article  entitled 
"Favorable  Reaction  to  Eichmann  Trial." 
Tlie  conclusion  of  favorable  reaction  to 
the  Eichmann  trial  was  drawn  by  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  following  a 
survey  which  was  made  of  1.800  news- 
papers all  over  the  world.  The  survey 
included  the  reaction  of  newspapers  be- 
hind tlie  Iron  Curtain  and  gave  a  re- 
port of  the  unfavorable  reaction  of  some 
of  those  newspapers.  Generally,  the 
survey  gave  a  balanced  picture  of  world 
opinion  concerning  the  Bchmann  trial, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port published  m  the  magazine  Editor 
&  Publisher  of  August  26.  1961,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks, 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w'a.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Favorable  Reaction  to  Eichmann  Tri  m. 

.^  large  segment  of  the  Western  World's 
m.uss  media  reacted  favorably  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Adolf  Eichmann  genocide  trial,  de- 
spite their  earlier  criticism  of  the  circum- 
stances and  legality  to  Israel's  capture  of 
the  former  Nazi, 

This  was  the  conclusion  dr.^wn  by  the 
An:  1 -Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'ritii  fol- 
lowing a  Just-completed  survey  made  by  a 
team  of  researchers  headed  by  Arnold 
Forster,  general  counsel  and  civil  rights  di- 
rector of  ADL.  Tlie  survey  studied  editorial 
\iewpoints  of  some  1.800  newspapers  in  the 
United  States.  Western  Euroj>e,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Latin  America,  plus  news  coverage  of 
40t»  dallies  in  this  country. 

A  separate  check  was  made  of  magazines, 
radio,  television,  and  the  religious  press. 

The  survey  was  made  public  this  week  In 
Facts,  a  peri'Xlic  report  of  ADL.  and  covered 
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tbe  period  from  April  11,  when  the  trial  be- 
gan, to  July  31,  just  before  It  closed.  The 
Israeli  court  Is  scheduled  to  return  Its  ver- 
dict In  November. 

A  breakdown  of  1,033  editorials  in  Ameri- 
can newspapers  during  the  trial  showed: 

Seven  hundred  and  flfty-flve  (73.1  per- 
cent) generally  in  favor  of  the  trial. 

Two  hundred  and  fifteen  (20.8  percent) 
despite  what  they  believed  to  be  Irregulari- 
ties, thought  the  trial  should  take  place. 

Sixty- three  (6.1  percent)  opposed  to  the 
trial  or  unconvinced  that  Israel  had  a  right 
to  hold  the  trial. 

Said  the  AOL  report:  "It  Is  significant, 
perhaps,  that  as  the  trial  began  to  unfold, 
negative  editorials  began  to  disappear  from 
the  press.  Not  a  single  negative  editorial 
could  be  found  in  June  or  July." 

SPACE  IN  MAGAZINES 

The  report  said  that  Just  before  and  in  the 
week  following  the  start  of  the  trial,  Ameri- 
can magazines  devoted  substantial  amounts 
of  space  to  the  subject.  The  overwhelming 
number  of  articles  about  Elchmann's  cap- 
ture and  subsequent  trial  were  highly  favor- 
able tn  their  approach. 

But  a  number  of  magazines  were  editori- 
ally opposed  to  the  trial,  among  them  the 
Reporter  and  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 
Among  those  favorably  Inclined  editorially 
was  Newsweek. 

"Only  after  the  trial  began,"  said  Pacts, 
"did  editorial  comment  become  slightly 
more  favorable.  Many  magazines  seemed 
to  generalize  and  morailze  about  the  situa- 
tion avoiding  the  hard  facts  of  the  case." 

The  most  consistent  television  coverage, 
according  to  the  report,  was  a  half  hour 
e-ery  week  night  to  local  stations  within 
tae  New  York  City  radius.  It  was  put  on 
by  the  American  Broadcasting  Co.,  and 
was  In  a  prime  evening  spot  with  a  real 
estate  corporation  as  a  sponsor.  The  pro- 
gram featured  tapes  of  tlie  trial  and  at- 
tracted a  wide  audience. 

ABC  also  put  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  net- 
work program  over  60  stations,  the  report 
continued.  This  did  not  attract  a  sponsor. 
In  the  first  days  of  the  trial  the  station 
asked  Its  New  York  audience  to  request  a 
copy  of  the  full  Indictment.  It  received 
10,CX)0  responses  the  first  week;  8,000  the 
second  week;  and  6,000  the  third  week. 

Pour  weeks  after  the  trial  began  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  gave  an  hour, 
from  10  to  11  p.m.  on  a  Monday,  to  a  sp>eclal 
trial  broadcast.  About  180  stations  In  the 
country  picked  up  the  program.  NBC.  In 
addition,  carried  a  number  of  special  pro- 
grams. 

Newscasts  of  all  stations  devoted  spot  cov- 
erage to  the  trial,  the  report  said,  adding 
"but  TV  officials  seemed  to  feel  that  the  pub- 
lic was  either  uninterested  or  unwilling  to 
watch  the  resurrected  horrors  of  the  Nazi 
atrocities.  Advertisers,  by  their  response, 
were  In  accord.  No  one  offered  to  sponsor 
a  national  network  show  on  the  trial." 

The  ADL  survey  country  by  country  Is  as 
follows: 

CANADA 

The  reaction  was  similar  to  that  In  the 
United  States,  with  the  bulk  of  press,  radio, 
television,  and  letters  to  the  editor  over- 
whelmingly   In    favor   of   the   trial. 

An  estimated  90  percent  of  the  Canadian 
press  was  favorable  In  editorial  comment, 
but  there  were  a  number  of  publications 
which  voiced  criticism  over  the  manner  in 
which  Elchmann  was  brought  to  trial  and 
the  basis  In  which  legal  charges  were 
brought  against  him. 

ISRAEL 

Newspapers  gave  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  tnelr  total  space  to  the  trial.  The 
Israel  broadcasting  service,  Kol  Yisrael,  re- 
layed the  trial  from  the  courtroom  on  open- 
ing day.  and  a  survey  showed  that  60  percent 
of   the   p>opulation   over   the   age   of   14   lis- 


tened In.  A  number  of  subsequent  sessions 
were  also  broadcast,  and  each  evening  at 
the  peak  Usteolng  hour.  Kol  Yisrael  pro- 
vided a  SO-mlnute  review  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 

Pacts  reported  that  extensive  coverage  by 
the  mass  media  produced  a  feeling  of  pro- 
found unity  among  the  people — a  unity  not 
experienced  since  the  establishment  of  the 
state.  Equally  significant  was  the  Impact 
on  the  youth  of  the  country  who  for  the 
first  time  learned  what  their  parents  had 
experienced  In  Hitler  Europe. 

WEST    GERMANY 

Extensive  coverage  by  the  press  spared 
readers  none  of  the  details.  Twice  a  week 
the  West  German  television  network  gave 
summaries  and  commentaries. 

The  barrage  of  press  reports  and  com- 
ments together  with  the  radio  and  TV  cov- 
erage had  a  great  Initial  shock  effect  on  the 
youth  of  Germany. 

A  poll  taken  in  West  Germany  showed  that| 
the  trial  elicited  a  strong  interest  and  wasn't 
taboo  among  the  West  German  people.  It 
also  showed  that  practically  every  German 
family  had  to  concern  itself  with  the  past 
because  of  the  extensive  German  press,  tele- 
vision, and  radio  coverage  of  the  trial. 

The  majority  of  the  press  considered  as  the 
central  issue  the  moral  responsibility  of  the 
German  people  for  the  crimes  of  the  Nazi 
regime  which  were  symbolized  in  the  figure 
of  Elchmann.  Practically  witiiout  excepuuii. 
they  appealed  to  their  readers'  consciences  to 
face  the  facts  as  they  were  revealed  by  the 
trial. 

Pacts  noted  that  up  to  the  conclu.slon  of 
the  survey  the  German  press  continued  to 
devote  to  the  Elchmann  trial  much  space 
and  editorial  comment.  Fifty  German  Jour- 
nalists attended  the  proceedings.  Includiuf 
such  highly  qualified  hlsUiriins  as  Dr.  Albert 
Wucher.  who  reports  for  the  Sudeutsche  Zcl- 
tung  of  Munich. 

Leading  periodicals  and  illustrated  week- 
lies also  published  extensive  studies  of  the 
Elchmann  case. 

The  West  German  nationalist  press,  rep- 
resenting the  views  of  neo-Nazis  and  N.i^ 
apologists,  attempted  to  play  down  the  evi- 
dence and  the  Impact  of  the  trial.  But.  the 
report  noted,  the  total  circulation  of  these 
newspapers  was  only  about  75.000  to  80,000. 

EAST  GERMANY 

The  press  used  the  trial  to  embarrass  the 
We?t  German  Governm.ent.  They  played  up 
alleged  former  Nazis  still  or  again  in  the 
service  of  the  Bonn  government,  particu- 
larly r>r.  Hans  Globke,  Konrad  Adenauer's 
state  secretary. 

ENGLAND 

The  reaction  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
American  press.  Extended  and  comprehen- 
sive coverage  was  given  to  the  trial,  and  le- 
galisms which  h.id  taken  up  considerable 
space  before  the  trial,  diminished  and  dis- 
appeared after  It  began. 

Ae.  the  tri.il  wore  on.  editorial  comment 
dropped  off. 

Television  provided  substantial  coverage 
with  one  chnnnel  showing  films  flown  from 
Jerusalem  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

One  Important  development,  the  report 
noted.  wa.=5  the  reversal  of  position  by  many 
who  had  been  critical  of  Israel's  seizure  of 
Elchm.T,nn  and  the  competence  of  the  Israeli 
court  to  try  hini. 

FRAN-CE 

The  reaction  of  the  press  w.%8  one  of  utter 
repugnance  for  Echmann  and  the  Nazis  and 
the  warmest  sympathy  for  Israel  in  Its  ef- 
fort to  bring  Eichmann  to  Jutiice  and  to 
make  the  world  once  more  aw.ire  of  the  NaZi 
system. 

The  French  press,  from  the  time  of  Elch- 
mann's capture,  gave  extensive  coverage  to 
the  pretrial  developments  and  to  the  trial 
itself.  Pacts  said,  even  with  the  major  dif- 


ficulties of  Its  own:    Algeria,,  military  mu- 
tinies, public  Bervlce  etrikes,  etc. 

HOLLAND 

Wide  coverage  of  the  trial  In  all  Its  aspects 
was  given  In  the  press.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  opinion  which  maintained  that  Israel 
more  than  any  other  nation  had  the  right 
to  try  Echmann. 

ITALY 

Reports  of  the  trial  were  given  full  distri- 
bution. The  semiofficial  news  agency  and 
all  leadlni^  newspapers  aselgned  their  best 
correspondents  to  Jerusalem.  Condemna- 
tion of  Echmann  was  virtually  unanimous 
in  the  Italian  press. 

SPAIN 

Spanish  prese  accounts  were  superficial, 
giving  the  Impression  that  the  Franco  gov- 
ernment (since  the  press  was  state  con- 
trolled! dldn  t  w.ii.t  to  reveal  to  Spaniards, 
the  full  horror  of  the  Hitler  era.  There  were 
publicized  and  officially  condoned  pro-Fascist 
outbursts  but  they  made  no  Impact  on  Span- 
lards  In  general,  who  were  neither  Fascists 
nor  anti-Semitic.  One  such  report  claimed 
the  wrong  side  won  the  Second  World  War. 

SOVIET    RUSSIA 

The  press  charged  Israelis  with  acting  as 
ar'kimpllces  of  the  Bonn  eovernment  by  sup- 
pressing evidence  about  supposed  Elchmann 
relations  concerning  present-day  Br  nn  lead- 
ers, particularly  Dr  Globke  The  Western 
governments  were  also  accused  of  protecting 
Nazi  war  criminals. 

There  was  a  general  minimizing  of  Elch- 
mann's crimes  against  Jews  as  coinpiired  to 
his  crimes  against  humanity 

POLAND 

The  press  gave  the  trial  and  its  preliminar- 
ies extensive  documentary  rep<^rtine  Elch- 
mann's role  was  elaborated  upon  In  consid- 
erable detail.  While  criticism  of  the  current 
West  German  Goverament  was  found  in  the 
press  coverage.  Jewish  martyrdom  was  a 
dominant  theme. 

Some  papers  defended  Israel's  right  to  try 
Elchmann. 

HUNGARY 

Pres.-?  ani  radio  coverape  wa.s  as  affirma- 
tively impressive  as  in  Poland,  concentrating 
on  Jewish  martyrdom  but  adding  lu  indict- 
ment of  the  West  German  Government.  Crit- 
icism was  also  directed  against  Austria  as  a 
hiding  place  for  war  criminals. 

At  the  trial's  beginning,  the  press  carried 
extensive,  factual  reporting  with  a  mlnlmun^ 
of  editorializing.  As  the  trial  wore  on.  the 
amount  of  space  given  it  diminished  and  the 
criticism  of  West  Germany  grew 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Press  coverage,  while  extensive  and  reveal- 
ing (In  that  additional  documentation  of 
Elchmann's  activities  against  both  Jews  and 
Czechs  was  provided! .  focused  principally  on 
alleged  Interconnections  between  Eichmann 
and  high  West  German  officials.  Jewish 
martyrdom  was  played  down.  Tlie  Vatican 
was  also  singled  out  for  alleged  connections 
with  Nazi  war  criminals. 

BtTLGARIA     AND     RUMANIA 

Both  gave  little  attention  to  the  trial,  al- 
though the  Rumanian  press  was  more  anti- 
Israel  than  the  Bulgarian  press. 

(Pacts,  commenting  on  the  Soviet  bloc 
countries,  said:  "It  is  obvious  that  external 
considerations — the  strategic  placement  of 
each  country  in  relation  to  West  Germany 
and  the  particular  attitude  of  each  to 
Israel — controlled  the  decision  of  each  in  its 
handling  of  the  Elchmann  case  ") 

THE     ARAB     NATIONS 

Everything  In  the  way  of  antl-Jewlsh  com- 
ment was  forthcoming,  ranging  from  bitter 
attacks  on  Een-Gurlon  as  a  Jewish  prototype 
of  Adolf  Eichmann,  to  a  glorification  of  the 
defendant  as  a  Nazi  hero. 
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LATIN     AMERICA 

In  spite  of  Initial  strong  resentment  and 
criticism  of  Israel  for  her  method  of  appre- 
hension of  Eichmann,  extensive  and  favor- 
able  pre-ss    coverage    was   given    to   the    trial. 

The  Argentine  press  featured  the  proceed- 
ings prominently  on  the  front  pages,  and 
even  the  Cuban  Invasion  and  Algerian  upris- 
ings failed  to  push  the  story  into  the  back- 
ground. 

In  Colombia,  fin  the  opening  day  of  the 
trial,  all  reports  were  favorable  to  Isr.iel. 
Bitterly  crillcal  articles  on  the  Nazis  and 
Elchmann  continued  to  appear  although  In- 
formation reaching  the  press  was  generally 
poor. 


TRIBUTE    TO    REPRESENTATR'E 
CARL    ALBERT    OF   OKLAHOMA 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr.  President,  one 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  House  side  man- 
ages to  work  hard  and  produce  amazing 
re.sults  most  of  the  time  without  any 
fanfare,  but  occa.sionaIiy  his  cfTorts  are 
di.scovered  and  he  receives  headhncs  It 
hapix'ned  this  week  to  Carl  Albert. 
Democratic  whip  of  the  House,  who  is 
serving  during  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn's 
temporary  absence  as  acting  majority 
leader  of  the  other  body.  This  is  the 
highest  oflQce  an  Oklahoraan  has  at- 
tained in  the  Congress,  and  all  of  us  are 
proud  of  Carl  Albert. 

I  am  happy  that  Roy  Stewart,  who 
writes  a  "Country  Boy"  column  for  Uie 
Daily  Oklahoman  in  Oklahoma  City,  re- 
fused to  be  quieted  by  Carl's  modesty. 
He  has  written  a  story  about  The  Little 
Giant  from  Little  Dixie,"  which  rated 
bold  headlines  and  which  pives  Repre- 
sentative Albept  of  tlie  Third  Oklahoma 
District  part  of  the  honor  he  deserves. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  story 
be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Dally  Oklahoman,  Sept    3,  1961] 

Southeastern  Hills  Turn  Out  Little  Giant 
To  Tackle  Big  Job 

(By  Roy  P    Stew;irt) 

The  hilly  coal  country  down  southeast 
has  produced  two  mi>st  unusual  pe<iple — Pat 
Hurley  and  Carl  Albert. 

One  of  them,  partially  because  of  his  own 
swashbuckling  mannerisms,  you  have  heard 
more  about  The  other,  being  a  complete 
opposite  In  personal  characteristics,  you  may 
know  little  about. 

Hurley  Is  a  dismounted  Pattrm  His  early 
ambition  went  much  further  than  popping 
a  whip  at  a  mine  mule.  It  carried  him  into 
a  President's  Cabinet  and  into  International 
councils. 

A  dlstlnguLshed  looking  fellow,  you  a'.v.ays 
know  when  he  Is  In  a  group,  for  he  Is  that 
sort  of  person  Nature  endowed  him  al.so 
with  Intelligence  and  a  broad  streak  of  hu- 
man ness. 

Albert  Is  small  In  sL'e  but  far  taller  by 
stature  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
than  most  of  his  constituents  are  aware 
He  would  be  the  la.st  one  to  tell  them  about 
It — how  his  newest  Job  of  acting  majority 
leader  of  the  House  Is  the  highest  yet  held 
by  an  Oklahoman — or  of  steps  on  the  long 
road  to  that  chair. 

Carl  Is  stuck  with  his  5-feet,  4-lnch 
height  Just  like  I'm  stuck  with  my  face.  In 
the  cruel  days  of  childhood,  when  teasing 
was  overdone.  It  meant  nothing  at  all  to 
him  to  know  that  Napoleon  was  no  taller. 
He  did  learn  early  that  except  for  some 
physical  encounter,  brain  can  outpoint 
brawn. 


These  days  when  he  is  referred  to  as  "the 
Little  Giant  of  Little  Dixie"  there  Is  a  mix- 
ture of  truth,  respect,  and  admiration  for  him 
in  the  label.  There  has  grown  up  around  him 
on  Capitol  Hill  a  reputation  unequaled  by 
any    6-footer   in    the   Congress 

There  must  have  been  some  predestina- 
tion in  all  this  Cabl  was  looking  for  some- 
thing a  long  time,  perhaps  without  knowing 
exactly  what  he  sought  except  a  chance  to 
prove  himself,  but  In  being  elected  to  Con- 
gress  in    1^46   he   found   It 

Albert  and  the  Congress  fit  each  other  like 
biscuits  and  molasses  In  the  drudemg  work 
of  committees  he  worked  as  long  as  he  once 
lioed  cotton  in  the  Flov^ery  Mound  commu- 
nity near  McAiester  This  Is  the  real  work 
of  the  House  p.nd  often  about  as  spectacular 
as  chopping  cotton. 

It  can.  In  time,  give  a  Member  a  fine  repu- 
tation among  his  fellows  But  unless  he 
lends  to  his  Knitting  in  the  home  district 
at  the  same  time,  he  can  be  the  most  eager 
needleworkcr  on  the  h:Il  and  pet  beat  at 
home.  Carl  knows  this — that  is  why  he 
always  r\ins  scared — those  Washington 
laurels  might  look  wilted  by  the  time  he  gets 
home. 

In  1954  when  Albfrt  was  named  Demo- 
cratic whip  of  the  Congress  it  was  obvious 
that  the  idection  had  the  approval  of  Speak- 
er S^M  Ratburn,  even  though  it  is  an  elective 
post.  Mr  tAM  diont  set  the  record  for 
lonpt-vity  as  Speaker  wlUiout  knowing  people 
pretty  well. 

The  whip  has  little  glory  ov.tslde  the 
cloakroom  and  little  publicity  an>-where 
He  has  to  have  one  velvet  glove  and  one 
Imaginary  club  He  has  to  count,  check, 
senso.  and  feel  .sentiment  amonj:  Members 
for  particular  measures,  then  on  occasion 
bee,  plead,  threaten,  back'^cratch.  trade,  or 
make  fast  chess  play  moves  to  win  a  teller 
vote. 

The  whip  mu5t  know  everyone  and  they 
must  know  him — bvit  he  does  little  work  on 
the  cocktail  circuit.  He  must  know  which 
Meml>er  likes  to  duck  out  Thursday  after- 
i.'xn  and  g..>  liome.  or  habitually  overstay  a 
weekend  on  Monday.  He  has  to  know  their 
hidrout.s.  their  hab;tE  their  pets  and  sacred 
cows  In  legislation.  Above  all  he  must  have 
their  conft  Jf-nce 

Since  Representative  John  McCormack. 
tlie  Mas.sarhusett6  Catholic  and  experienced 
majority  loader,  is  taklnp  Rateurn's  post  as 
Speaker  for  a  time.  It  was  natural  that  Carl 
moved  up  when  the  past  7-year  record  is 
scanned. 

Since  he  Is  17  years  younger  than  Mc- 
Cormack you  can  make  book  now  that  when 
Rayburn  eventually  steps  down — and  he  Is 
79  now. — Carl  will  be  leading  contender  for 
the  sj>eakcrshi}T — providing  of  course,  that 
Democrats  are  in  comjnand  of  the  House  at 
that  time  and  that  the  Third  IXstnct  con- 
tinues to  send  Carl  to  Congress  Even  In 
a  Republican  administration  the  minority 
leadership  is  extremely  important. 

This  Is  all  a  long  way  from  that  country 
school  at  Flowery  Mound  It's  a  long  way. 
too,  from  the  high  school  days  at  McAiester 
when  Carl  worked  to  the  point  of  physical 
strain  developing  an  oratorical  style.  Thst 
eventually  was  to  make  him  "The  Boy 
Orator  of  But:  Tuss'.e"  and  national  oratori- 
cal champion. 

His  first  try  In  a  district  meeting  was  a 
flop.  He  came  back  to  win  two  State  titles 
in  a  contest  on  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
sponsored  by  the  Dally  Oklahoman.  to 
win  at  the  regional  In  Kansas  City  and 
place  In  the  national.  He  won  a  trip  to 
Eurc^pe   In   1927   as  an   18-year-old   senior. 

Backed  enthusiastically  by  the  late  Ted 
Bcalrd.  of  Norman,  and  others.  Carl  won 
the  national  Intercollegiate  as  a  freshman 
at  the  University  of  Oklahoma 

The  $1,500  prize  heljjed  put  him  through 
school,  with  other  self-aid.  and  the  honors 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  outstanding  student 


followed  a  4-year  top  average.  He  was 
awarded  a  Rhodes  scholarship  to  Oxford  and 
added  two  more  degrees. 

Although  he  took  ROTC  In  university 
Carl  did  not  have  a  Re.>ierve  commission 
in  mid-1941  and  was  drafted.  He  spent  8 
months  as  an  enlisted  man  before  smarting 
toward  officer  rank,  did  2  years  In  the  humid 
Pacilic  campaigns,  came  out  In  1946  with  a 
Bronze   Star   and   a    light   colonel's   leaves. 

Albep.ts  mother  rLeona  Scott  Albert)  died 
when  he  was  a  high  school  senior.  His 
lather,  Ernest,  a  farmer  and  coal  miner,  was 
deep  in  the  gror.nd  working  the  day  Carl 
von  the  national  oratorical  championship. 
Carl  married  the  former  Mary  Harmon. 
They  have  a  daughter.  Mary  Frances  13,  and 
a  son.  David,  7. 


THE  GOOD  SIDE  OF  THE  SOUTH 

Mr.  T.A.LM.-\DGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sunday  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  features  a  timely  and  illumi- 
nating article  by  the  articulate  and  ded- 
icated -senior  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Johnston].  Entitled  "The 
Good  Side  of  the  South,"  it  was  written 
by  the  able  Senator  after  that  publica- 
tion accepted  his  challenge  to  the  news- 
papers of  the  North  and  West  to  lift 
their  "paper  curtain  which  has  been 
shrouded  around  the  good  side  ol  the 
South." 

In  his  scholarly  and  thoroughly  docu- 
mented presentation,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  present.s  tn 
historical  and  economic  perspective  the 
factors  which  have  shaped  the  modern 
South.  He  makes  out  a  compelling  case 
for  the  npht  of  southern  people,  who 
raised  themselves  from  defeat  to  pros- 
perity by  their  own  bootstraps,  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labors  without  outside 
interference. 

The  Senator  is  fair  and  objective  in 
his  facts  and  conclusions  and  his  thesis 
cannot  help  but  be  persuasive  to  those 
outside  the  South  who,  being  unfamiliar 
with  those  facts,  will  read  it  with  open 
minds  before  reaching  their  own  con- 
clusions. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
performed  a  great  public  service  in  writ- 
ing this  article,  Mr.  President,  as  has  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  done  like- 
wise in  printing  it.  I  hope  the  example 
will  be  emulated  by  other  news  media 
outside  the  South,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  particular 
article  be  printed  herewith  in  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  3.   1961] 

The  Good  Side  of  the  South 

(By  Olin  D.  Johnston  ) 

fEDTTOR's  NcTE — In  a  speech  recently.  Sen- 
ator Olin  D  Johnston.  Democrat,  of  South 
Carolina,  challenged  northern  newspapers 
to  lift  "the  paper  curtain  which  has  been 
shrouded  around  the  good  side  of  the 
&:)Uth,"  and  "start  telling  the  world  of 
our  wonderful  works."  Therefore.  Senator 
Johnston  was  Invited  by  the  New  York 
Tim.es  magazine  to  describe  the  South's 
"good  side  "  as  he  sees  It.  The  following  is 
his  response.) 

'.And  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  shall  make  vou  free." — John  vill:  32. 
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The  truth  is  that  84  years  ago  the  South 
vas  a  burned -out,  broken,  starving,  con- 
quered land,  ruled  by  bayonets  and  carpet- 
bag governments,  carrying  around  its  neck 
the  mass  of  freed  slaves  who  depended  upon 
this  barren  area  for  subsistence  along  with 
millions  of  destitute  whites.  Out  of  the 
rubble  and  chaos  of  the  Civil  War  emerged 
the  Nation's  No  1  economic  and  social  prob- 
lem. 

The  truth  is  that  today,  84  years  after  the 
end  of  the  postwar  area  of  so-called  Recon- 
f-rruction.  there  live  in  the  South  millions 
of  Negroes  who,  together  with  millions  of 
whites,  enjoy  a  growing  economy,  an  educa- 
tional system  for  both  races,  and  a  social  and 
Liiltural  life  which  not  only  is  held  with 
great  pride  by  southerners  of  both  races, 
but  also  is  the  envy  of  many  people  in  other 
areas  of  our  Nation  and  the  world. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  Negro  in  the 
South  was  in  slavery.  One  hundred  years 
after  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  the  Negro 
is  free,  prospering,  with  every  opportunity 
for  education,  and  enjoying  a  standard  of 
living  in  many  instances  far  above  that  of 
Negroes  in  sonie  other  areas  of  our  Nation — 
certainly  far  superior  to  the  Negroes  in  many 
African  lands  now  just  emerging  from  colo- 
nialism. 

From  abject  poverty  and  in  the  face  of 
a  multiplicity  of  handicaps,  ranging  from 
freight  rate,  tariff,  and  other  commercial 
differentials,  through  extravagant  carpetbag 
governments  which  left  it  financially  pros- 
trate, the  South  has  raised  itself  back  into 
the  national  picture  by  its  own  bootstraps. 
The  South  Is  stepping  forward  at  a  phenom- 
enal pace  and  today  is  cited  by  industrialists 
and  investors  as  one  of  the  foremost  "lands 
of  opportimity"  in  otir  Nation.  In  achiev- 
ing that,  the  South  has  uplifted  not  only 
the  whites  but  also  the  Negroes. 

The  truth  is  the  progress  that  has  been 
made,  in  the  absence  of  anything  from  tlie 
outside  but  criticism,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  glorious  stories  of  perseverance,  hu- 
nianitarianism,  and  sacrifice  ever  told. 

The  carpetbaggers  and  Federal  troops  did 
not  uplift  the  Negro  in  the  South;  tlie  Ab- 
olitionists and  Reconstructionists  did  noth- 
ing for  the  welfare  of  the  Negro  after  the 
glory  of  the  movement  had  passed  follow- 
ing the  war.  There  was  no  Marsiiall  plan: 
there  was  no  foreign  aid;  and  there  was  no 
mtitual  security  program. 

It  was  not  the  freedom  riders,  the  Yankee 
industrialists,  nor  the  U.S.  Government 
which  helped  the  Negro  to  progress  financial- 
ly, educationally,  and  culturally  in  the  South 
through  those  dark  years.  It  was  the  white 
southerner  who  shrugged  off  his  bitterness 
of  the  Civil  War  and  his  humiliation  of  the 
Reconstruction  period,  and  worked  with  the 
Negro  to  help  the  Negro. 

The  Reconstruction  period,  with  its  ex- 
cesses of  corrupt  carpetbag  government,  left 
an  extremely  bitter  legacy  with  white  south- 
erners who  were  disenfranchised  of  ail  rights 
and  systematically  robbed  of  their  property. 
Many  of  the  critics  of  the  South  today  be- 
rate us  because  of  our  system  of  education, 
which  calls  for  segregated  schools.  Iron- 
ically, the  Freedmen's  Act  of  18G5,  enacted 
by  a  vengeful  Republican  Congress,  by  its 
very  essence  solidified  the  practice  of  racial 
segregation  in  scliools.  Tlie  Freedmen's  Bu- 
reau was  directed  at  aiding  the  Negro  at  a 
time  when  the  white  southerners  were  be- 
ing exploited  and  robbed  at  the  point  of 
Federal  bayonets.  The  Freedmen's  Bureau 
launched  a  project  to  establish  4.000  ele- 
mentary schools  for  Negroes  in  the  South, 
but  allowed  nothing  for  white  southerners. 

FollowiniT  Reconstruction,  when  whites  re- 
gained their  right  to  vot«  and  the  govern- 
mental processes  were  recaptured  by  south- 
ern whites,  the  natural  reaction  was  to  build 
a  school  system  for  whites.  But  despite  the 
bitterness  which  existed  during  this  period, 
Bouthern    whites   continued,    long   after   the 


Freedmen's  Act  went  out  of  existence,  to 
pro',  ide  schools  for  Negroes. 

I  do  not  wish  to  use  the  Reconstruction 
era  as  a  wailing  wall   for  the   South.      But  It 

is  impossible  to  point  up  our  progress  unless 
we  go  back  to  the  watershed  of  Reconstruc- 
tion as  a  basis  for  comparison. 

Readers,  to  understand  wliat  the  South 
has  been  through,  should  know  that  by  1870 
the  total  value  of  farm  property  had  de- 
clined 48  percent:  not  a  single  bank  or  in- 
surance company  was  solvent:  the  transpor- 
tation sy.-^tem  was  in  a  state  of  collapse;  and 
stnrvatiou   was  imminent   in  certain  areas. 

During  Reconstruction,  according  to  Mori- 
fon  and  Commager,  in  "The  Growth  of  the 
American  Republic,"  "State  treasuries  were 
systematically  looted  and  credit  of  the  States 
pledged  to  the  railroad  companies  and  other 
corporations  while  taxes  and  debts  mounted 
to  dizzy  figures.  In  South  Carolina,  for  ex- 
ample, the  radicals  raised  the  State  property 
tax  until  it  was  confiscat-ory,  increa-sed  State 
debts  from  $7  to  $29  million,  multiplied 
legislative  expenditures  sixfold  and  sold 
charters  to  corporations.  •  •  •  Under  the 
head  of  legislative  supply,  members  were  fur- 
nished at  public  expense  with  such  articles 
at  Westphalia  hams,  perfumes,  wines  and 
'Whiskies,  Brussels  carpets,  gold  watches,  car- 
nages, and  ornamental  cuspidors." 

These  are  some  of  the  truths  which  should 
set  free  from  prejudice  the  minds  of  those 
who  today  write  about  the  "backward" 
Sout'n,  the  "reactionciry"  South,  and  the 
"problem"  of  the  South. 

Throughout  the  19th  century  and  Into 
the  20th  the  South  still  had  to  contend  with 
one  of  the  major  problems  that  had  been  a 
source  of  friction  since  1832  and  a  major  con- 
tributint^  fa-ctor  to  the  South's  move  toward 
secession  in  1860-61.  That  is,  the  South  had 
to  cope  with  extraordinary  tariff  rates  which 
protected  the  manufactured  products  of  the 
North  to  the  detriment  of  southern  farmers 
who  were  forced  to  buy  their  finished  prod- 
ucts on  the  most  protected  market  in  the 
world,  and  sell  their  agricultural  products 
on  a  free  market. 

These  tariff  rates,  which  mounted  higher 
and  higher  through  the  years,  added  to  dis- 
criminatory freight  rates,  placed  the  south- 
ern farmer  at  the  mercy  of  forces  beyond  his 
control.  Considering  that  the  South  was 
practically  all  agricultural  at  that  time,  it 
meant  the  entire  South  was  at  the  mercy 
of  Republican  exploitation. 

For  at  least  two  generations,  every  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina  ha.s  fovight  to  get 
freight  rates  equalized  for  the  South.  Even 
today  freight  differentials  still  stand  like 
ghostly  memories  of  the  Reconstruction  era, 
handicapping  industrial  growth  in  the 
South. 

There  grew  up  an  agricultural  crop  lien 
system  under  which  farmers  pledged  their 
unplanted  crops  for  credit  in  the  form  of 
supplies— pork,  plow  points,  calico,  hay,  etc. 
It  was  practically  universal  in  the  South 
that  there  were  two  sets  of  prices — cash  and 
credit.  The  credit  price  ranged  from  30  to 
70  percent  higher  than  the  cash  price  which, 
of  course,  actually  constittited  a  huge  in- 
crease in  the  Interest  rates  on  the  loans.  It 
is  said  that  agricultural  creditors  in  the 
South  would  have  laughed  off  as  relatively 
low  the  43  5  percent  interest  then  being 
charged  by  English  creditors  to  Irish 
peasants. 

The  11  States  that  were  to  become  tlie 
Confederacy  had  a  white  population  in  1860 
of  roughly  5.5  million,  and  a  slave  popula- 
tion of  roughly  3.5  million.  The  four  border 
States  of  Delaware.  Maryland,  Kentticky,  and 
Missouri  had  a  white  population  of  roughly 
2,5  million  and  a  slave  population  of  0.5 
million.  Thus,  in  round  figures,  the  8  mil- 
lion white  people  of  the  South,  after  years  of 
war.  exploitation  and  depression,  had  to 
take  over  the  job  of  the  economic  develop- 
ment and  education   of  roughly   4   million 


Negroes  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  both 
illiterate  and  without  property  holdings 
The  Abolitionists  and  northern  radicals 
tended  to  lose  interest  In  the  South  after 
Reconstruction. 

It  should  be  remembered  by  everyone  who 
would  Judge  the  South  that  one  of  our  good 
works  and  one  of  our  basic  points  of  progress 
has  been  the  overcoming  of  handicaps,  to- 
gether With  the  Negro.  The  white  southern- 
ers at  no  point  in  history,  after  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  Reconstruction  era  wore  off.  ever 
left  the  Negro  by  the  wayside  to  starve  and 
die  off  neglected. 

Southerners  who  had  regained  control  of 
the  State  legislatures  and  governments  could 
have  easily  turned  to  a  spirit  of  revenge,  and 
excluded  Negroes  from  education.  Jobs,  and 
any  number  of  things.  But,  to  the  contrary, 
the  Negro  has  grown  with  the  South,  eco- 
nomically,  educationally,   and   culturally. 

The  people  of  the  South  in  every  State 
have  spent  billions  of  dollars  through  the 
years  repairing,  regenerating,  improving,  and 
rebuilding  their  public  school  systems  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  growing  white  and 
Negro  population.  The  sole  bone  of  conten- 
tion of  many  critics  of  the  South  has  been 
that  tlie  South  harbors  a  system  of  separate- 
but-equal  facilities  for  schools.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  after  the  Civil  War  and 
well  into  the  20th  century  the  Supreme 
Court  was  not  one  of  the  institutions  which 
felt  that  the  educational  systems  of  the 
States  were  its  business  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  1896,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld,  in  Plessy 
against  Ferguson,  the  doctrine  of  separate- 
but-equal  facilities. 

It  was  not  vintil  May  1954  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  rendered  its  sociological  decision 
declaring  it  was  unconstitutional  for  a  school 
system  to  compel  students  to  go  to  separate- 
but-equal  facilities.  Many  of  the  writers 
who  have  waged  war  against  the  Souths 
separate-but-equal  doctrine  in  education 
have.  In  fact,  misinterpreted  the  Supreme 
Court's  1954  ruling  to  mean  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  declared  that  segregation 
was  unconstitutional. 

This  is  not  the  case.  Actually,  the  Su- 
preme Court  only  said  that  compulsory  seg- 
regation was  tinconstltutional.  It  did  not 
specifically  forbid  people  in  a  State  to  con- 
tinue a  voluntary  system  of  separate-but- 
equal  facilities  for  the  races. 

I  believe  the  Supreme  Court  had  no  busi- 
ness reversing  its  historic  separate-but- 
equal  doctrine.  I  hold  the  practice  or  non- 
practice  of  segregation  is  a  matter  for  local 
people  to  determine  for  tiiemselves.  As  the 
Republican  educator  William  Graham  Sum- 
ner once  said:  "Slate  ways  cannot  change 
folkways." 

When  the  Government  forces  people  of 
different  races  to  mix  against  their  will  in 
educational  or  social  areas,  then  it  takes  on 
a  risky  role.  When  people  are  left  alone  to 
integrate  voluntarily  if  they  desire,  then 
that  is  their  business,  Tlie  results,  in  some 
instances,  are  harmonious,  as  we  can  find  in 
tlie  State  of  Hawaii  where  probably  every 
race  known  to  man  has  integrated 

But  when  people  of  an  area,  such  as  the 
South,  have  lived  for  generations  on  a  basis 
of  separate-but-equal  facilities  and  then  are 
forced  to  turn  their  society  upside  down  and 
reverse  every  practice  they  have  ever  known, 
trouble  can  be  the  only  result. 

Even  before  there  Wiis  any  Supreme  Court 
ruling,  the  people  of  the  South  in  every 
State  had  maintained  a  reasonable  educa- 
tional system  for  Negroes  under  then-exist- 
ing circumstances.  For  example,  between 
1916  and  1928  the  number  of  Negro  high 
schools  In  the  South  increased  from  67 
to  1.860  But.  not  satisfied,  the  people 
began  a  great  school-rejuvenation  program 
in  the  1930's  and  again  in  1951 

When  this  latest  school-rejuvenation  pro- 
gram began  in  South  Carolina,  the  State 
education    finance    commission    agreed     to 


spend  on  Negro  schools  a  vast  majority  of 
its  income  frum  a  special  schcxjl  sales-tax 
levy.  Priority  for  const  rtictlon  of  Negro 
schools  lias  been  the  policy  of  the  commis- 
sion in  spending  $205,744,112  since  1951. 
There  Is  many  a  school  district  where  school 
facilities  for  Negroes  are  far  more  modern. 
roomy,  and  better  equipj)ed  in  every  way 
than  tJie  schcxils  in  the  same  district  for 
white  students.  Tlie  requireinent.s  fur 
teaching  and  the  pay  received  by  teachers  in 
South  Carolina  are  the  sr.nie  for  Negroes  as 
for  whites 

One  of  the  problems  tlie  South  has  faced 
up  to  uncomplainingly  has  been  the  edu- 
cating of  nonresident  Negro  pupils  Thou- 
sands of  northern  Negr.j  children  attend 
South  Carolina  public  si  lio<.)ls  at  the  expense 
of  South  Carolina  taxp.iyers  As  an  exam- 
ple, one  school  district  in  my  State — and  1 
am  assured  by  school  officials  that  similar 
conditions  exist  In  many  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  Dec])  South- is  Marlboro 
County. 

This  school  distrlcr  In  the  1950  51  session 
had  4  550  Negro  cliildren  enrolled  In  the 
I960  61  session  tlie  Negro  children  num- 
bered 4.587,  demonstrating  an  actual  in- 
crease in  Negro  children  m  the  Bchools  of 
this  district  while  at  the  same  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  census,  the  Negro  population  of 
the  district  has  decreased  by  npprr  ximritcly 
2500. 

Where  are  many  of  these  Negro  children 
coming  from'  They  are  coming  to  the 
segregated  schools  of  the  South  from  dis- 
tricts in  the  North  where  schools  are  inte- 
grated. Of  the  present  Negro  school  popu- 
lation of  Marlboro  County.  1,009  children 
are  listed  whose  parents  live  in  Northern 
States  and  who  are  being  educated  in  this 
school  district  at  the  expense  of  local  school 
funds.  In  this  one  district  alone  the  pres- 
ence of  these  children  requires  30  additional 
teachers,  not  to  mention  the  classroom 
space,  the  school  lunches,  the  school  buses, 
and  the  other  expenses  Involved  In  educat- 
ing them. 

The  school  biard  chairman  of  this  county 
told  me  that  he  w.is  advised  by  a  local 
leader  of  the  NAACP  th,u  parents  of  these 
northern  schoolchildren  were  .sending  them 
to  schools  in  the  South  p.irtia'.iy  becau.se  of 
nn  economic  problem  but  more  particularly 
because  of  the  "1mm  )ral  conditions  of  the 
northern  Integrated  FCh'-x)ls  '  to  which  they 
did  not  want  their  children  exposed.  This 
Is  something  for  the  critics  of  the  South  to 
chew  on. 

If  integration  is  such  nn  all-fired  im- 
portant aspect  of  education,  then  wliy,  I 
ask  our  northern  critics,  do  these  parents 
contlntie  to  send  these  children  s<^juthward 
to  segregated  schools?  It  would  seem,  if 
southern  Negroes  were  as  unsatisfied  with 
segregation  as  the  northern  critics  would 
lead  us  to  believe,  southern  Negro  children 
would  be  traveling  northward  to  attend  the 
Integrated  schools  of  that  area.  Regardless, 
southerners  continue  to  pay  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating IK  rthcru  Negro  scliool  children  who 
are  leaving  something  they  do  not  want  or 
who  are  migrating  to  obtain  something  they 
lack 

There  has  been  the  question  of  voting 
rights  In  the  South  I  would  not  be  honest 
if  I  did  not  admit  right  here  that  there 
have  been  some  instances  in  the  past  84 
years  where  Negroes  land  whites)  have  been 
disenfranchised  But  locking  at  the  South 
during  the  past  20  years,  there  is  not  much 
evidence  of  discrimination  aealnst  voters.  In 
South  Carolina,  with  which  I  am.  of  course, 
most  familiar,  there  has  not  been  one  case 
where  a  Negro  has  been  denied  the  right 
to  register  or  vote  since  records  have  been 
maintained  showing  the  race  of  voters. 

Two  years  ago.  with  great  fanfare,  the  Re- 
publican U.S.  Attorney  General  announced  a 
probe  of  alleged  dlsenfranchisement   of  Ne- 


groes in  several  South  Carolina  counties. 
For  months  this  probe  was  conducted. 
Time  and  time  again  I  called  on  the  Attorney 
General  to  file  liis  report  publicly.  Time  and 
time  again  the  Justice  Department  said  it 
was  c  jnfldential.  No  report  was  ever  filed. 
to  my  knowledge,  and  no  case  ever  resulted 
from  this  probe. 

Much  of  the  talk  about  voting  discrimi- 
naticm  is  ix<litics.  desi-^ned  to  influence  the 
passions  of  minority  groups  and  promote  bloc 
voting.  Certainly  progress  has  been  made 
in  this  field  from  the  days  of  carpetbaggers. 
red  shirt.s,  and  Klansmen  This  progress.  It 
should  be  pointed  out,  was  achieved  by  the 
people  of  the  South  and  not  by  ouuside 
agitators.  I.  for  one,  think  every  qualified 
citizen  should  have,  and  exercise,  the  right 
to  vote 

We  of  the  South  do  not  claim  p>erfectlon, 
but  we  do  claim  honesty  of  belief.  Integrity 
of  principle,  i.nd  candor  of  cr  nviction.  When 
In  our  tra\els  we  observe  the  teeming  slums. 
the  high  crime  rates,  ar.d  the  shortcomings 
In  other  parts  of  our  own  Nation  which  were 
never  handicapped  with  defeat  in  war.  we 
are  convinced  that  the  story  of  the  South — 
with  Its  millions  of  white  and  Negro  people 
living  together  In  peace  and  prosperity— is 
a  story  of  progre.ss  unsurpassed.  We  have 
come  a  long  way.  and  we  intend  to  go  further 
into  an  even  better  life  for  all  of  our 
people 

We  cannot  measure  the  progress  of  the 
South  only  by  boasting  of  our  textile  In- 
dustries in  the  C.irolinas,  the  steel  mills  in 
Alabama,  the  productive  fields  of  cotton  and 
other  crops,  tlie  vast  oilfields  of  Texas  and 
Louisiana,  or  the  bustling  seaports  of  which 
we  are  so  proud.  The  progress  of  the  South 
must  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  such 
achievements  have  been  accomplished  by 
a  people  who  emerged  from  humiliating  and 
devafitatlng  circumstances  only  a  relatively 
short  time  ago  In  our  national  hlstorv. 


ROBERT  E  GROSS 
M:  TALMADGE  Mr  President,  the 
Iieoplp  of  Georgia  arc  particularly  .sad- 
deiiod  by  the  death  of  the  illustrious  in- 
dustnahft  and  financier,  Robert  E 
Gross 

As  founder  and  board  chairman  of 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  Mr  Gross  dem- 
onstrated a  faith  m  Georgia  and  Georgia 
people  which  has  given  our  State  its 
largest  industrial  employer — the  Georgia 
division  of  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp  .  at 
Marietta.  Ga. 

\\'hile  I  did  not  have  the  privilepe  of 
knowing  Mr.  Gro.ss  intimately.  I  had  Ion? 
been  profoundly  impressed  by  his  sound 
philo.sophy  of  business  and  his  propres- 
sive  attitude  which  are  reflected  in  the 
good  citizenship  practiced  by  Lockheed 
plants  wherever  they  are  located.  His 
vis'on  for  the  future  of  aviation,  his  ad- 
herence to  fiee  enterprise  economics  and 
his  dedication  to  worthy  civic  and  re- 
liqious  cau.ses  made  him  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  American  ideal  of  sviccess 
throuch  one's  own  efforts. 

The  contribution  which  Mr  Gross,  his 
brother.  Lockheed  President  Courtland 
S.  Gross,  and  their  associates  in  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  made  to  the  eco- 
nomic advancement  of  the  State  of 
Georpia  will  long  be  remembered  in 
deepest  gratitude. 

For  myself  and  all  Georgians  I  extend 
to  his  family  slncerest  sympathy  in  the 
great  loss  which  they  and  the  Nation 
have  suffered  in  his  passing. 


PROPOSED  AGENCY  FOR  DISARMA- 
MENT AND  WORLD  PEACE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday.  August  25,  1961,  the  Minneapolis 
Star  published  an  editorial  entitled  "One 
Road  to  Peace  "  The  editorial  relates  to 
President  Kennedy's  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  U.S.  Apcncy  for  Dis- 
armament and  World  Peace  and  Secu- 
rity. Tlie  editorial  favor,?  the  propo.sed 
leprislalion  and  makes  some  constructive 
suKgcstions. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  tlic  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  been  holding 
hearings  on  the  bill,  as  has  ihc  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  other  body. 
In  the  past  week  the  Coinmittee  on  For- 
eign Relations  has  he'.d  several  sessions 
to  mark  up  the  bill  and  make  refine- 
ments. Today  we  completed  our  basic 
work  on  the  bill.  It  is  hoped  that  tomor- 
I'ovv  morning,  at  10  o'clock,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreiun  Relations  ■will  report  fa- 
vorably the  bill  to  establish  a  permanent 
U.S.  A^'ency  for  Disarmament  and  World 
Per.cc  and  Security. 

It  was  my  privilege,  along  with  many 
cosponsors,  to  introduce  the  bill  in  the 
Senate.  I  believe  the  pa.s.saee  of  the  bill 
would  be  a  distinct  contribution  to  U.S. 
forei.Ein  policy  and  to  the  Nation's  over- 
all proi'iam  of  national  .security. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  ask.  "W^liy 
do  we  talk  about  establishing  a  U.S.  D'is- 
armament  A::tncy  at  the  very  time  we 
are  calling  upon  our  people  to  pay  more 
for  national  defense  and  security  in  the 
form  of  m.odcrn  weapons?" 

It  appta:.^  to  me  that  if  ever  there  was 
a  tune  when  wc  ought  to  look  forward  to 
the  hope  of  peace  and  ought  to  be  plani- 
in«  our  steps  in  pursuit  of  peace  care- 
fully and  nietl:!Odically.  it  is  now.  The 
arms  racr  does  not  ofTer  a  solutioi":  to 
the  v.'0!ld"s  programs.  The  ai'ms  race 
may  offer  a  way  to  dissolve  the  world 
throu!.:h  combustion,  heat,  and  explo- 
sion, but  it  docs  not  offer  a  way  to  solve 
the  problems  which  confront  mankind. 

I  believe  the  Government  of  the 
Uiiited  States  will  be  taking  a  very 
worthy  and  notable  step  if  it  pioneers  in 
the  field  of  searchine  for  a  'workable,  ef- 
fective system  of  disarmament.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  our  country  will  be 
the  first  to  establish  such  an  agency. 
One  of  tlie  real  weaknesses  in  U.S.  for- 
eipn  policy  in  recent  years  has  been  our 
lack  of  adequate  prepai-ation  for  the 
nepotiations  which  have  been  under'way 
for  several  years  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  sub.iect  of  disarmament. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  olBcials  of 
this  administration,  including  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  other  prominent  per- 
sons, have  strongly  supported  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  former 
President  of  the  United  States.  Dwipht 
D.  Eisenhower,  has  supported  such  legis- 
lation. Fomier  Secretary  of  State 
Christian  Hcrtcr.  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  Gates,  the  former  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations.  Mr. 
Lodge,  the  fonner  U.S.  representative  to 
the  United  Nations  and  to  the  Geneva 
Conference  on  Nuclear  Test  Suspension, 
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Mr.  Wadsv.-oith,  all  have  supported  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Also,  General  Gruenther,  the  former 
commander  of  the  NATO  forces,  and 
General  Lemnitzer,  the  present  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  support 
the  proposed  legislation. 

One  of  the  most  moving  pieces  of  tes- 
timony was  that  of  General  Gruenther. 
who  testified  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
United  States  of  America  not  only  equip- 
ping Itself  to  defend  itself  by  means  of 
an  adequate  national  defense,  but  also 
equipping  itself  to  search  relentlessly,  ef- 
fectively, and  perseveringly  for  peace 
through  disarmament,  through  effective 
procrams  of  inspection  and  control  over 
di.^armament. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  through 
the  hearings  and  found  them  to  be  one 
of  the  most  reassuring  expressions  of 
imblic  policy  on  the  part  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  our  country  that  I  have  heard 
in  recent  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  from  the  Min- 
neapolis Star  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  From   tlic   Minr.eapulis  Star,   Aug    23.   1961) 
One  Rhad  to  PE.^CE 

With  the  Soviet  Union  stepping  up  its 
pre.ssures  against  the  United  States  and  the 
West,  some  people  liave  questioned  the  wis- 
dom of  President  Kennedys  proposal  to  set 
up  a  permanent  U  S  Disarmament  Agency 
for  World  Peace  and  aecunty. 

They  argtie  th.it  the  proposal  nppears  to 
be  a  defensive  mo\e  at  the  very  time  that 
the  United  States  is  under  new  Soviet  pres- 
sure and  propaganda  attacr;^  in  West  Berlin 
and   m   other   crisi.s   areas. 

It  IS  true  that  prospects  for  peace  and 
disarmament  are  not  very  bright  in  times 
of  tension,  but  the  United  States  must  be 
ready  for  peace  as  well  as  war.  President 
Kennedy  in  his  May  25  message  to  Congress 
Said,  for  example : 

"Otir  arms  do  not  prep.ire  for  war.  Tliey 
are  efforts  to  discourage  and  resist  the  ad- 
^entures  of  others  that  could  end  in  war. 
That  is  why  it  is  consistent  with  these  ef- 
forts that  we  contintie  to  press  fcir  properly 
safeguarded  measures  " 

Under  the  current  proposal — offered  m  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Hibert  Hi'mphrey  and 
se'/eral  colleagues  and  in  the  House  by  a 
group  of  Congressmen  including  Minnesota 
Representatives  Walter  Judd.  Jon>f  Blat- 
NiK.  and  Joseph  Karth  — the  new  US  Dis- 
armament Agency  would  be  concerned  not 
only  with  ways  and  means  of  controlling 
and  limiting  armaments.  It  would  be  part 
i>f  an  overall  peace  protiram.  aiid  its  Director 
Would  sit  in  on  National  Security  Council 
meetings  reaching  decisions  on  disarmament 
and  related  issties 

Arthtir  Dean,  one  of  America's  current 
di.sarmament  negotiators,  recently  pointed 
out  that  since  1945  at  least  19  different  peo- 
ple have  had  the  responsibility  at  one  tinie 
or  another  for  America's  disarmament  ne- 
gotiations. The  result  has  been  a  lack  of 
consistency,  a  lack  of  continuity,  a  lack  of 
espert  advice,  a  lack  of  research,  and  a  gen- 
eral lack  of  Information  that  hurt  the  tJnited 
States   when   negotiations   were    undertaken. 

The  new  Agency  would  be  a  concrete  ex- 
pre.ssion  of  the  American  Government's  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  examine  every  possible 
route  to  peace.  It  also  would  be  a  perma- 
nent Agency  with  its  own  appropriation,  its 
own  employees,  and  its  own  specialists, 
scientists,  and   technical  personnel   to  deal 


with  the  technical,  political,  economic,  and 
legal  problems  involved.  These  people  would 
have  a  dedication  and  responsibility  to  a 
permanent  Agency  that  those  who  have  been 
"on  loan"  from  other  Government  agencies 
to  the  temporary  disarmament  office  never 
have  had. 

Former  President  Eisenhower,  in  support-l 
ing  the  proposal,  said  in  a  letter  to  President! 
Kennedy: 

'While  any  progress  toward  real  disarma*i 
ment  caii  be  achieved  only  where  the  oppos-i 
ing  sides  genuinely  pursue  the  ideal  of  peace, 
yet  it  is  futile  to  speculate  as  to  whether 
progress  toward  peace  or  disarmament  should 
take  priority  in  such  effort.  It  Is  clear  that 
they  must  progress  In  step-by-step  coordi-: 
nation,  as  otherwise  nothing  will  be  accomi 
plished." 

With  the  arms  race  continuing,  with  thti 
C ommtinists  keeping  their  pressure  on  the) 
non-Communist  world,  with  weapons  ben 
coming  increasingly  destructive  and  com- 
plex, the  danger  of  an  accidental  beginning 
to  a  new  world  war  Increases  day  by  day^ 
Tiie  United  States  can  take  the  lead  in 
showing  its  responsible  concern  for  peac(E| 
and  disarmament  by  making  the  Dlsarma-; 
ment  Agency  a  permanent  arm  of  Governi 
ment.  Congres.s  ought  to  do  so  beforfl 
winding  up  its  current  session.  , 


TRANSACTION  OP  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

Bv  tjnanimous  consent,  the  following 
addiiional  routine  business  w'as  trans- 
acted: 


RESOLUTION 

SAFEGUARDS     AGAINST     ACCTDENH 

TAL  WAR 

Mr  HUMPHREY  .'submitted  a  resolu-^ 
tion — ."^'enaie  Resolut;  n  203 — relative  to 
.^afeauards  against  accidental  war; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Humphrey. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head« 
uvj.  > 


SOVIET  RESUMPTION  OF  NUCLEAR 
TESTS  UNDERLINES  NEED  FOR 
SOVIET  REPORT  TO  UN  ON  SAFE- 
GUARDS AGAINST  NUCLEAR  WAR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  the 
Tass  announcement  of  Soviet  plans  for 
resumption  of  nuclear  tests  contains  a 
deeper  and  liiimmer  significance  td 
mankind  than  fiisi  analysis  mi;-'ht 
indicate. 

For  one  thing,  the  Soviet  decision 
adds  immense  comiJhcations  to  the  prob- 
lem of  avoiding  accidental  theimo- 
nuclear  war. 

Why?  Because  now,  the  sheer  num- 
ber of  Soviet  nuclear  e.xplosions,  and  the 
immense,  complex  preparations  for  their 
tests  will  multiply  the  number  of  possi- 
bilities that  someone,  somewhere,  may 
press  the  wrong  button,  or  forget  to  do 
the  I'ight  thing,  or  misinterpret  radar 
blips,  infrared,  or  other  signals.  J 

The  whole  international  atmospherti 
has  become  charged  by  the  Soviet  an- 
nouncement in  a  way  that  puts  nerves 
on  edge  to  a  dangerous  degree. 

Meanwhile,  there  remains  worldwide 
hair-trigger  balance  of  early  warning 
systems.  These  systems  involve  man-to- 
man, machine-to-machine,  machine-to- 


man communication.  The  systems 
could  be  upset  by  unforeseen  contingen- 
cies which  are  now  multiplied  by  the  re- 
grettable Soviet  decision, 

It  is  for  this  reason,  among  others, 
that  I  am  introducing  today  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  resolution  to  achieve 
a  goal  which  I  cited  to  the  Senate  on 
July  31.  The  resolution  would  express 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  U.S. 
representative  to  the  United  Nations  ask 
each  of  the  major  powers  possp.ssing 
capability  of  nuclear  and  thermonuclear 
warfare  to  report  on  measures  which 
they  have  taken  as  safeguards  against 
accidental  conflict. 

Since  my  statement  of  July  31,  the  in- 
tensification of  the  Berlin  crisis  has  it- 
self underlined  the  danger  of  accidental 
war  by  "escalation." 

MV    REQIIEST    TO    DEFENSE    DEPARTMENT 

Since  then,  too,  at  hearings  conducted 
on  the  pending  legislation  to  establish  a 
US  Disarmament  Agency  for  World 
Peace  and  Security,  I  asked  that  the 
Department  of  Defen.se  supply  certain 
infonnation — which  might  be  available 
in  the  open  literature.  I  asked  what 
has  been  reported,  if  anything,  as  re- 
gards steps  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  may 
have  taken  to  prevent  unauthorized  or 
accidental  u.se  of  nuclear  weapons 

In  the  .subsequent  reply  from  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defen.sc  Roswell  Gilpatric. 
I  was  infoi-med — as  I  anticipated: 

The  Soviet  Union  has  characteristically 
cloaked  in  secrecy  any  technical  procedures 
or  other  measures  it  may  have  adopted  to 
control  and  prevent  unauthorized  or  acci- 
dental use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  same  letter  stated  with  respect  to 
fail-safe  procedures: 

The  Soviets  have  not  disclosed  whether 
they  employ  any  such  control  and  safety 
procedures  themselves. 

This  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  the  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency, 
shortly  to  be  relea.sed. 

ONE-TIME    REPORT    WILL    .NOT    SfFFICE 

Now.  let  me  stress  this  fact:  The  type 
of  report  which  I  believe  should  be  made 
to  the  United  Nations  cannot  be  a.s- 
sumed  to  con.sist  of  only  a  one-time 
statement.  Actually,  safeguard  proce- 
dures which  might  be  reported  and 
which  might  be  regarded  as  adequate  in. 
say.  September  1961,  may  prove  utterly 
futile  within  a  few  months  from  now 
because  of  technologial  developments. 

Updating  the  reports  to  the  U.N.  will 
therefore  be  essential.  The  fundamental 
situation  which  disturbs  others  and  my- 
self is  that,  right  now,  the  world  does 
not  have  the  slightest  notion  as  to  any 
safeguards  whatsoever — whether  ob.so- 
lete  or  up  to  the  minute — on  the  Smo- 
Soviet  blocs  part, 

THE  DILEMMA  OF  AN   OVERLLABORATE  SVSTKM    OF 
BALANCE 

The  plain  fact,  too.  is  that  the  United 
States  itself  faces  a  critical  and  chronic 
dilemma:  how  to  build  sufficient  safe- 
guards so  as  to  avoid  accidental  trigger- 
ing of  an  international  holocaust,  while 
at  the  same  time  not  encumbering  rea- 
sonable speed  of  response  to  a  genuine 
attack  in  such  a  way  as  to  result  in  na- 
tional suicide. 


To  resolve  this  dilemma,  the  United 
States  must  constantly  reevaluate  its 
own  safeguard  system.  To  build  in  so 
safe  a  system  that  it  is  overelaborate 
might  mean  that  we  deprive  ourselves  of 
the  capacity  to  retaliate  promptly  Yet. 
to  peiTnit  too  unsafe  a  system  would  be 
to  run  the  ri.sk  of  accidental  triggering 
of  war. 

This  is  a  fearsome  problem  It  demon- 
strates that  we  will  i)robably  be  living  for 
the  rest  of  our  lives  m  a  situation  of 
particularly  delicate  balance  in  which 
both  sides  adapt  their  system  of  pre- 
cautions so  as  {f)  cope  with  unforeseen 
technological  breakthroughs. 

Does  not  maitkind  have  the  imht  to 
know  about  the  safeguards  which  both 
sides  have  already  instituted? 

Does  the  world  only  want  to  know 
about  the  .safeguards  which  have  al- 
ready been  revealed  m  such  large  meas- 
ure— wholly  voluntarily — by  this  open 
society  of  the  free  world? 

Should  mankind  be  silent  while  a 
closed  system — the  Communist  system — 
denies  mankind  even  the  most  elemen- 
tary data  as  to  its  safeguaids? 

PRECEDENT     FOR     CN.     REQfEST     OF     Rf  T' iRi 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  the  tyi>e 
of  report  which  I  suggest 

The  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agencies  re<]uest  of  all  member  states 
a  great  many  types  of  information,  con- 
cerning activities  withm  the  lalter's  re- 
spective borders  For  example,  trustee- 
ship information  is  reciuircxi  on  tru.<-t 
territories.  Health  ii;formalion.  data  on 
education  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  in- 
formation is  requested  routinely  bv 
WHO,  UNESCO,  and  so  forth 

Does  ihc  world  b*-lieve  that  the  United 
Nations  should  be  interested  in  request- 
ing routine  data  for.  say.  the  "U.N 
Demographic  Yearbook."  but  that  the 
U  N  .should  not  be  interested  in  request- 
ing life-or-death  data  which  may  lielp 
determine  whether  the  human  race  may 
be  accidentally  blown  to  jjieces' 

MEANING    OF    FAIHRE    TO    ACT 

Let  me  point  out  th.at  if  the  Senate 
were  to  fail  to  act  on  this  resolution,  or 
if  we  acted  favorably  and  the  United 
Nations  were  thereafter  to  fail  to  act. 
such  failure  might  in  effect  be  regarded 
as  tacit  acquiesence  in  the  pre.sent  si- 
lence of  the  Sino-Sovu  t  bloc  on  this 
crucial  subject. 

By  contrast,  if  tl,:s  resolution  were 
to  be  favorably  acted  upon  both  in  the 
Senate  and  the  United  Nations,  it  would 
attest  to  mankind's  rii;ht  to  know,  in- 
deed, Its  insistence  on  knowing. 

RESOHJTION    IS    r.'OT    fNEEALlSTIC 

Now.  I  well  recosnizc  that  the  reaction 
of  .some  individuals  to  my  resolution  may 
be  that  it  is  allegedly  unifalistic  to  ex- 
pect the  Soviet  Union  to  report  on  even 
a  portion  of  its  safeguards. 

Tliat  negative  appraisal  does  not,  ho'v\- 
e\«r,  constitute  an  argiinifiu  af.'ainst  en- 
actment of  the  resolution.  Indeed,  the 
chances  may  not  really  be  favorable  for 
this  or  a  proat  many  otlirr  worthy  ob- 
jectives which  v.e  seek  for  th.e  safety  of 
the  human  race.  But  th.at  is  no  argu- 
ment against  making  the  eflorL, 

National  and  international  survival  are 
too  crucial  for  us  to  liold  back  on  anv 


sound  effort  for  peace,  regardless  of  its 
chances  of  success. 

A  point  which  I  wish  to  stress,  too. 
is  that,  the  veiT  act  of  asking  the  United 
Natioiis  that  a  report  be  requested  on 
this  subject  is  itself  a  constructive  con- 
tribution to  mankind's  safety. 

For  Senate  passage  of  the  resolution 
would  put  all  powers  on  notice  that  the 
Senate  feels  that  the  substantive  issue 
of  safeguards  had  best  receive  undivided 
attention  on  both  sides,  whether  or  not 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  ever  chooses  to  make 
a  report. 

KXCERPTS   FROM    HERMAN    KAHN    BOOK 

Now.  as  I  reported  on  July  3L  I  have 
made  a  diligent  search  of  the  literatuie 
and  find  no  facts  bearing  upon  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc  precautions.  There  has  not 
even  been  much  discussion  or  specula- 
tion as  to  what  the  .Smo-.Soviet  bloc  may 
or  may  not  have  done 

Cine  of  the  relatively  few  analyses  of 
the  i^roblem  may  be  found  in  the  book 
"On  Thermonuclear  War."  by  the  dis- 
tinguished ob.'^crver.  Herman  Kahn.  pub- 
li.shed  by  the  Princeton  University  Press. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  m  the  Record  the  text  of  my 
resolution,  followed  by  a  few  excerpts 
from  Mr  Kahn's  notable  volume 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  ob.iection,  the  res- 
olution and  excerpts  will  be  printed  in 
tlie  Record 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  203)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, as  follows: 

Where.as  the  people  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  .States  are  tin.ilt^rably  committed 
to  exploring  every  possible  mearvs  to  pre- 
vent the  hol'MTaust  of  war;  and 

Wherea.s  a  third  world  war  might  involve 
Incalculable  destruction  by  nuclear  and 
therm  ^nuclear  weapon.s,  resulting  in  wide- 
spread lofis  of  life  and  suffering  among  not 
only  the  combatant  powers  but  among  vast 
additional  sections  of  the  humnn  race:   and 

Where.'s  a  danger  exists  that  .^uoh  a  w.ir 
could  occur  by  accident,  as  throtigh  me- 
chanical error,  faulty  human  iiuerpretation 
of  warning  signals,  Is-^uance  of  irreversible 
commands  by  an  undesignated  Individual, 
or  throtigh  a  wide  variety  of  other  un- 
planned possibilities:  and 

'VS'hereas  localized  conflict  bv  conventional 
weapons  might,  without  the  decision  of  su- 
preme authority,  start  a  chain  reaction  lead- 
ing unintentionally  to  a  combatants  use  of 
nuclear  and  thermonuclear  weapons:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
has  taken  elaborate  precautions  against  any 
dcilclency  or  error  which  could  lead  to  ac- 
cidental nviclear  war  and  has  voluntarily 
informed  the  people  of  this  Nation  and  of 
the  world  through  press,  radio,  television, 
and  other  means  concerning  many  of  these 
s;.fpgUitrds;    and 

Wherea.s  other  governments  of  the  free 
world  have  similarly  released  information 
concerning  safeguards  ;  gainst  accidental 
nuclc.ir  conflict:  and 

Whereas  the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist 
Reptibllcs,  Communist  China,  and  states 
witliln  tlie  Communist  bloc  ha\e  released 
no  informstion  concerning  their  precau- 
tions to  prevent  accidental  conflict :  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Rcsolvrd.  That  the  Senate  rc.=;pect  fully 
rocomnipnds  that  the  President  instruct  the 
United  .States  representative  to  the  United 
Nations  to  propose  in  the  Security  Council, 
ni  ri  to  prc^s  for  adoption  by  the  Council, 


a  resolution  calling  upon  the  member 
states  which  possess  weapons  or  cnpabllitleB 
in  nuclear  warfare  to  report  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  reasonable  requirements  of  national 
and  international  security,  on  the  organi- 
zational, procedural,  mechanical,  and  other 
precautions  or  safeguards  which  they  have 
taken  to  prevent  accidental  nuclear  con- 
flict 

The  excerpts  presented  by  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey are  as  follows: 

FxcEP.PTs  From  Book.  On  Thermonvclear 
War."  by  Herman  Kahn.  Member  of  the 
Physics  Division    the  Rand  Corp 

>P    20.5;  I 

AN       ACCIDENTAL"    ACCIDLNT 

Let  \is  now  ttirn  to  the  second  of  our 
eight  basic  situations.  There  may  be  an  ap- 
preciable possibility  of  an  accidental  or  other- 
wise unpremeditated  war  even  when  the  sit- 
uation is  not  tense  Almost  all  milititrv 
planners  believe  that  unless  forces  are  much 
more  alert  and  dispersed  in  the  future  than 
they  have  been  In  the  past  they  will  be  ex- 
tremely vulnerable  to  surprise  attacks  As 
a  result  there  are  all  kinds  of  proposals  to 
use  extremely  quick  reaction  c>r  extreme  dis- 
persal witli  correspondingly  dispersed  con- 
trol as  a  protection.  But  many  who  have 
studied  the  situation  think  that  some  pro- 
posals calling  for  forces  of  this  kind  can 
m.-^ke  us  dangerously  prone  to  accidents 
Fr.r  example,  many  studies  indicate  that 
vinless  a  strategic  force  cjccasionally  reacts 
lu  Fome  appropriate  way  to  false  alarms,  it 
runs  a  risk  of  not  reacting  at  all  when 
the  real  thing  comes  along  Some  of  the 
propc»Rals  advocated  for  quick-reacting  or 
dispersed  control  systems  could  not  survive 
many  false  alarms  without  some  appreciable 
risk  of  setting  off  an  accidental  war  Even 
the  current  relatively  reliable  fail-safe  or  pos- 
itive control  systems  may  become  dangerous 
if  the  Soviet*  adopt  similar  measures  and 
either  of  the  two  sides  Is  so  careless  in  his 
operating  practices  that  a  self-fulfilling 
prophesy  is  set  into  motion. 

•  •  «  •  • 

Therefore  in  some  sense  the  Ru.^sians  have 
a  legUimat*  right  to  ask  certain  kinds  of 
questions  about  our  operations,  and  we 
should  be  willing  to  answer  these  qviestions 
Insofar  as  our  system  depends  on  things 
which  cannot  be  explained  to  the  Ru.ssians 
and  which  they  may  worry  abc>ut.  the  sys- 
tem has  a  serious  inadequacy.  It  is  to  our 
interest  to  convince  the  Russians  that  they 
do  not  have  to  be  trigger  happy.  (They 
ought  to  do  the  sanie  with  us.i  To  the  ex- 
tent that  they  raise  serious  issues,  they 
should  be  treated  serlot^jly,  and  we  should 
even  give  careful  co.isideration  to  their  rela- 
tively clumsy  prop.'.ganda  campaigns.  Un- 
fortun".teiy,  the  Soviets  do  not  seem  to  t>e  as 
interested  in  this  problem  as  they  ought  to 
be.  The  U.S.  technical  experts  at  the  19.58 
Geneva  Conference  on  Safeguards  agnin.st 
Surprise  Attack  tried  to  discuss  with  the 
SoMet  delegates  measures  that  would  reduce 
the  iisk  of  misunderstandings  that  might 
!ead  to  an  accidental  war.  but  the  Soviet 
delegates  stressed  the  larger  issues  and  re- 
fused to  look  at  narrow  technical  problems 
I  However,  our  own  position  may  have  been 
exccFsively  narrow  ) 

Ffirtuiic.tely.  if  proper  preparations  have 
b(»en  made,  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  ofl  on 
a  ii'Af^e  alarm  just  because  the  other  side  has 
dor.e  so.  On  the  other  hand,  unless  both 
sides  make  preparations  for  .■^cnie  kind  of 
"hold"  ability — for  example,  by  refueling  the 
r.irborne  planes  or  bringing  reser\e  planes 
to  ,'in  nlert  status — It  could  be  dangerous  to 
call  back  the  bombers  unless  it  were  certain 
tli.-'t  the  irigeering  f=ignal  wa.";  a  false  alarm. 
F^•en  with  preparations,  there  may  be  some 
dff;radntion  if  the  timing  is  interrupted. 
Oice   this  force  has   turned   back  or   tried 
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sckme  temporizing  measure,  schedules  are  de- 
ranged. Some  bombers  will  lack  fuel  to  turn 
back  again.  A  large  nvunber  of  those  planes 
that  land  may  for  some  time  be  unavailable 
for  a  coordinated  strike  for  various  reasons 
connected  with  maintenance,  crew  fatigue, 
timing,  and  so  on. 

Unless  we  are  properly  prepared,  fear  of 
accidental  war  may  lead  to  crippling  re- 
straints. Most  people,  when  asked  to  choose 
between  (1)  a  force  which  is  Invulnerable 
but  achieves  this  invulnerability  by  having 
(every  year)  one  chance  in  a  hundred  of 
starting  a  war  accidentally,  or  (2)  a  force 
which  Is  nonaccldent  prone,  but  at  a  result 
is  so  handicapped  that  It  Is  vulnerable  to 
clever  attacks,  will  choose  the  second.  They 
do  not  believe  anyone  would  be  so  Insane  as 
to  launch  a  deliberate  atUck,  but  the 
thought  of  accidental  war  is  all  too  real. 
(A  psychologist  friend  tells  me  that  if  one 
asks  a  10  year  old  what  he  expects  to  be 
he  will  often  answer,  "An  engineer,  unless 
some  fool  accidentally  presses  a  button.  In 
which  case  111  be  nothing")  Therefore, 
unless  non-accident-prone  reactions  are  de- 
signed Into  the  system,  this  could  mean  that 
the  buttons  will  not  be  fully  connected.  If 
a  surprise  attack  actually  occurs,  an  appreci- 
able portion  of  the  offense  may  be  destroyed 
on  the  ground.  While  this  would  not  dis- 
turb the  facade  school,  the  p>ossib:lity  does 
disturb  those  who  believe  that  as  much  of 
the  offensive  force  as  possible  should  play 
a  role  In  punishing  the  enemy  or  in  limiting 
damage. 

•  •  •  •  » 

(Pp.   227-228:) 

It  win  be  well  at  this  point  to  list  svstcm- 
atlcally  ways  In  which  a  war  could  arise. 
This  win  remind  us  of  some  of  the  specifics 
that  have  to  be  considered.  Table  36  covers 
basically  the  same  area  covered  by  the  five 
classes  of  wars  In  table  33,  but  this  time  the 
viewpoint  Is  that  of  the  arms  controller 
rather  than  the  strategist.  While  the  t7,o 
viewpoints  should  be  much  closer  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past  since  both  are  trying 
to  enhance  security.  It  Is  almast  Inevitable 
In  this  world  of  parochial  Intercst-s  and  bu- 
reaucratic specialization  that  they  shou'.d 
differ.  Table  36  tries  to  take  account  of  the 
differences.  The  strategir.t  is  mainly  try  ng 
to  lmpro;e  his  nation's  military  position  and 
International  influence;  the  arms  controller 
is  trying  to  reduce  the  risks  of  war.  How- 
ever, Che  best  members  of  both  occupations 
may  find  their  outlooks  quite  close,  and  in 
some  ways,  perhaps  identical. 

Tablz  36.— r/ic  arms  controller's  tieiv  of  irar 

1.  Accident: 

(a)  False  preemption. 

(b)  Unauthorised  behavior. 

(c)  Triie   mechanical    or   human   error. 

2.  Miscalculation: 

(n)   Escalation. 

(b)  Rationality  of   Irrationality. 

(c)  Overconfldence 

3.  Calculation: 

(a)  Reciprocal  fear  of  sxiprise  attack. 

(b)  Type  II  deterrence  situation. 

(c)  Other  crisis  (Internal  or  external). 

(d)  Preventive  war. 

(e)  World  domination 

4.  Catalytic: 

fa)    AmbltioTis  third  nation. 

(b)  Desperate  third  nation. 
The  foregoing  list  Is  neither  exhaus'^lve  nor 
disjoint.  It  Is  not  exhaustive  becavise  oiu' 
weapons  systems  are  so  new  and  their  im- 
pact on  each  other  and  on  international 
relations  are  so  unknown  that  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  a  war  could  start  in  some 
unforeseen  manner.  They  are  not  disjoint 
because  the  causes  of  a  war  can  occur  in 
series  or  overlap  in  subtle  ways.  The  four 
major  topics  are  listed  in  the  author's  per- 
sonal order  of  decreasing  probability  of 
actually  being  a  cause  of  WcO-  in  the  next 
decade  or  so. 
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The  first  Item  on  table  36,  "False  preemp- 
tion," Is  the  most  publicized  possibility  and 
one  dlflJcult  to  consider  objectively.     I  have 
pointed  out  that  In  a  properly  designed  svs- 
tem  It  is  mort  unlikely  that  this  could   be 
caused  by  a  simple  false  alarm,  but  such  an 
attack  could  be  triggered  by  a  series  of  false 
alarms  if  a  chain  of  self-fulfilling  prophesies 
should  be  set  into  motion.     The  prevention 
of   this   last   possibility   may    be   one    of    the 
most  Important  objectives   of  arms   control. 
It    is   also   conceivable    that    a    pathological 
individual  will  deliberately  try  to  start  a  war. 
The  Soviets  have  made  much  of  the  possi- 
bility   that    a    deranged    American    pilot    on 
airborne  alert  would   take  it  in  hi.5  head  to 
attack  the  Soviet  Union.     However,  there  are 
many  safeguards  against  this  behavior.     ALso 
it  is  most  unlikely  that  an  attack  by  a  lone 
plane  would  touch  off  a  war.     Another  possi- 
bility   is    given    by    Peter    Bryant    (In    "Red 
Alert,"  Ace  Books,  Inc.,  New  York,  19581 .     He 
discusses    how    a    determined    SAC    general, 
who,  unknown  to  his  superiors.  Is  Incurably 
ill  and   whose   judgment   and  sen.se  of   dis- 
cipline  are   affected   by   this   knowledge,   de- 
cides to  end  the  Soviet  problem.      Bryant  is 
most  interesting  when  he  discusses  the  clever 
way  the  general  negates  the   elaborate  sys- 
tem   set    up    to    prevent    unauthorized    be- 
havior.    And  last  there  Is  the  possibility  of 
a    genuine   accident — a   switch   falling,   some 
ICBM's      being      launclied      through      some 
mechanclal  or  human  error,  some  stockpile 
weapons     accidentally     exploding   -any     of 
which  might,  in  spite  of  tlie  safeguards,  set 
off    a   seir-fulfillint^    prophesy.      These    possi- 
bilities    (unauthorized    behavior    and     true 
mechanical   or  human   errori    can    be   Influ- 
enced     by      collaboration      with      potential 
enemies  in  the  sense  that  the  degree  of  alert- 
ness or  decentralized  control  that  is  required 
for   one's   force    may    be    dependent    on    the 
overall      strategic      environment.     Basically, 
however    the    problem   of   unauthorized   be- 
havior or  true  mechanical  or   human  error 
must  be  handled  by  unilator  il  action.     Acci- 
dent proneness  may  increase  somewhat  sim- 
ply as  a   byproduct  of   the  number  of   alert 
weapons.     However,  the  reallv  dangerous  In- 
ten^^ification    is    likely    to    come    from    the 
proliferation     of     Independent     capabilities, 
each  with  its  own  standards  of  training,  re- 
liability of  personnel,   and  safety  practices. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
thci-e  Ls  no  othor  business  to  br  tran.s- 
acted.  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  mornm?. 

The  motion  was  ar^reed  to;  and  ^at  6 
o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.i  the  Senate 
adjourned,   und'i-r   the   order  previously 
entered,     until     tomori-ov.-,     'Wednesday 
Seiilember  6,  1961,  at  10  o'clock  ajn. 


NOMTNATTONS 

Executive  nominat;on.s  received  by  the 
Senate  September  5,  1961: 

Po.STM.\STFRS 

The  fcllowinc-namcd  persons  to  be  post- 

maoters: 

AI   \E.\M.\  _ 

Raymond  P  Lynn,  Brewton,  Ala.,  In  place 
of  W.  H.  Schad,  transferred. 

William  P.  Salter,  Evergreen.  Ala  ,  in  place 
of  M.  R.  Cunningham,  reared. 

Margaret  E.  Matthews.  Galllon.  Ala.  in 
place  of  G.  L.  Collins,  retired. 

ALA3K.\ 

Marjorie  L.  Sharnbroich,  Wrangell.  Alaska, 
In   place   of   E.   R.    Sharnbroich,   deceased. 


ARKANSAS 

Lucille  U.  Mink.  Bay,  Ark,  In  place  of 
M.  L   Cherry,  retired. 

Cleveland  L.  Hodges.  Earle,  Ark  ,  In  plac« 
of  L.  P   Harrl.«;.  retired. 

Mary  E.  Ingram,  Hazen,  Ark  ,  in  place  of 
L.  A.  Tyson,  resigned. 

Elizabeth  A.  Anderson,  Monticello.  Ark.. 
In    place   of   G.   W.  Stephenson,   retired. 

Vivian  R.  Craig,  Newark.  Ark.,  in  place  of 
R.  M.  Craig,  retired. 

John  S,  Buttry,  Pea  Ridge.  Ark  ,  In  place 
of  F.  F.  Wood,  retired. 

CALIFORNIA 

Carl  C.  Courtney.  Alhambra,  Calif.  In 
place  of  H   P.  Dowdell,  deceased. 

Charles  W.  Spencer,  Aptos,  Calif  ,  In  place 
of  A.  L  Weiser.  resigned. 

Robert  N.  Kisner,  Buena  Park.  Calif,  In 
place  of  M.  P.   Inskeep,  transferred. 

John  Santana.  Cloverdale,  Calif.,  lu  place 
of  P.  S.  Kinsey.  removed. 

Dolores  L.  Sprague.  Fulton.  Calif..  In  place 
of  Stella  Sprague,  retired. 

Elbrldge  W.  Skeahan,  Grass  Valley,  Calif., 
in  place  of  W.  J.  WIeger.  retired 

Ruby  M  Ambroslnl  Korl>el,  Calif..  In  place 
of  M.  M    Morri.son.  retired. 

E.  Howard  stinson,  Lindsay.  Calif.,  In 
place  of  E  M.  Bandy,  retired. 

Leslie  S.  Brown,  Monterey,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  K.  U.  Brown,  retired. 

Vernon  G.  Dlngiey,  Monterey  Park  .  Calif., 
in   place   of  A.   J.  OSullivan,   reUred. 

H.  Norman  Green,  Shell  Beach.  Calif,  in 
place  of  G.  L.  Mays,  retired. 

Richard  T.  Higgins,  Truck.ep  Calif,  In 
place    of   Elizabeth    Bavlcr,    retired 

Clifford  J.  Sorcm.  Ventura,  Calif,  In  place 
of  E.  C.  Ortega,  retired. 

COLORADO 

Dale  E.  Pralle,  Burlington,  Colo.  In  place 
of  M.  E   Vogt.  retired, 

William  H,  Parnum,  Jr  ,  Glenwood  Springs, 
C  )l  )  ,  in  place  of  J.  B.  Schutte.  retired. 

Clara  W.  Dennlson.  Hesperus.  Colo.,  in 
place  of  Ethel  IXinn.  retired. 

Hugh  L.  Grauerholz.  Yuma,  Colo..  In  place 
of  P.  L.  Kohlmeier.  transferred. 

CONNECTICUT 

Walter  M.  McGlnnlss,  Brookfield.  COnn., 
in  place  of  V.  C.  Geddes.  resigned. 

Eugene  D.  Lynch.  New  Mllford.  Conn.,  In 
place  of  J.  J.  Berger.  resigned. 

DELAWARE 

Hazel  D  Grler.  Woodsldc,  Del.,  In  place  of 
p.  M.  Jones,  deceased. 

FLORIDA 

V.  Paige  Pinnell,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  lu  place 
cf  J  G.  Davis,  retired. 

Mabel  J  Wolfe,  Key  Largo.  Fla  .  In  place 
Of  G.  H.  Brown    retired. 

Roy  C.  Arnold,  Okeechobee,  Fla  ,  in  place 
Of  H.  L.  Stokes,  retired 

^    Clestelle    W.    Wadsworth.    Wlmauma,   Fla., 
in  place  of  A.  A.  Wadsworth.  retired. 

1  CEOaCIA 

I    James  M.  Groover.  Boston.  Ga.,  in  place  of 
I ).  R.  Adams,  retired. 

I     Lois  B.   Bryan,  Brooklet.   Ga.,   in   place    of 
T.   R    Bryan,  Jr.,  removed. 

Fred  H.  Tanner,  Commerce,  Ga.,  in  place  of 
t  L.  Ward,  retired. 

Oscar  M.  Roberts.  Donalsonvllle,  Ga.,  in 
I)lace  of  C.  W.  Beardsley,  retired. 

Leonard  E.  Smith,  Lyerly.  Ga..  In  place 
Of  J.  C.  Williams,  deceased. 

Susie  G.  Ellington.  Montrose,  Ga  ,  In  place 
Of  J.  E.  Custer,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Hazel  M.  Craig,  Alma.  111..  In  place  of  Myron 
Craig,  retired. 

Henry  T.  Verfurth,  Morris,  111.,  in  place  of 
J.  T.   Douahoe,  retired. 

Theodore  C.  Geocarls.  Mount  Prospect.  111., 
In  place  of  Joseph  Knuth.  retired. 
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Thomas  D  Neal  Ssindoval.  Ill  .  In  place  of 
M    M    Haw  ley    retired 

Warden  D  White.  Wayne  City,  111  ,  In  place 
ol  Ira  Dezouche.  retired. 

Cliff  >rd  L  Shipman,  Fowler  Ind  in  place 
ol  P    J    Ixckharl    retired. 

IND:.^N^ 

Howard  K  Swndhelmer.  Wabash.  Ind  .  in 
place   ol   A    E    Reynold.s.  deceased 

S  Wayne  Hillyer.  William.s[xjrt,  Ind  .  lu 
place  ol  L   J    Etnlre.  retired 

IOWA 

Leo  W  Dodd.  Conrad.  Iowa,  in  place  of 
J   F  Alexander,  retired. 

Eleanora  B  Sofranko.  Lovllla.  Iowa  In 
jilace  of  \V    F    Gaddis,  deceased 

Joseph  C.  Chervenka.  Tama  Iowa,  in  place 
of    G.    J    Svacina.   transferred 

KANSAS 

Norbert  F  Eisenbarth.  Corning,  Kans..  in 
place  ol  L    E    Kempin.  retired. 

Isaac  M.  Wilson,  Easton,  Kans..  In  place 
of  B   M  Stafford,  retired 

Paul  J  O'Connell.  Jr  ,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans  ,  office  established  August   1.  1960. 

Tliomas  B  Tichenor  Brandenburg.  Ky.,  In 
place  of  T  W    Wil.son.  resigned 

LawTence  H  Franune,  Jr  .  Carrollton,  Ky., 
In  place  of  S    R    Hill,  retired 

Fay  J  Hampton.  McRobert.'i  Ky  .  in  place 
of  M   B   Johnson,  deceased 

LOUISIANA 

Ivy  J  Miller.  Church  Point,  La  .  in  place  of 
Stephen  Bellard,  retired. 

MiiTv  Jo  McCuuheoij.  Clinton,  La  .  in  place 
of  H    H    Phares.  retired 

Lonnie  J  Cryer.  De  Quincy,  La  ,  in  place 
of  M  A  Kent  retired 

MARYLAND 

James  E  Gault.  Blshopville  Md  .  m  place 
of  H   R    Ringier,  retired 

Rebecca  T.  Groton  Glencoe,  Md  .  in  place 
of  T.  C.  Groton.  decea-sed. 

William  L  Harbstreet,  Lutherville-Timoni- 
um.  Md  .  in  place  of  E    W    .Sperry.  resigned 

Sylvia  L  Golden.  Nanjemoy.  Md  ,  in  place 
of  M   C   Ward    retired 

Elma  K  GrK>dhand  Queenstown,  Md  .  in 
place  of  M   S    Cross,  ret  ired 

Charles  H  Ross  Smlthsbi.rp  Ml  in  place 
oi  E   L  Bachtell,  deceased 

MASSACHI'SKTTS 

Irene  F  Christian.  Cataumef  Maps..  In 
place  of  M    N    Bowman,  retired 

Daniel  N  McCarthy.  Groton.  M.-\ss  ,  In 
place  of  W  H   Pol  kins,  retired 

James  W  Griffin.  Swansea.  Ma.';.<5  ,  in  pi. ice 
of  H   E   Lenoii   deceaf^ed. 

MICHIGAN 

Victor  Batt.  Allen  Mich  .  In  pl.Tce  of  W  Z 
Todd,  transferred 

Thomas  A  Dowell,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  In 
place  of  J   O   Curry   retired. 

James  V  Bae.ie  ELsie  Mich  .  in  plhce  of 
C    S    Goodrich    retired 

Arlene  B  I>olehanty.  Oan.e?.  Mich  .  la 
place  of  E    R    Stevenson,  retired. 

Donald  E  FiFh,  Grand  Blanc,  Mich  ,  in 
place  of  M    M    Blower    removed 

Peter  V  Pmi.  Lake  linden,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  R    S    Eddy,  retired 

Er.pene  J  Jones.  Mc.don  Mich  ,  in  place 
of  M.  C,  Travis,  removed 

Evar  J.  'V^illemvire,  Newberry,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  Joseph  Villemure    retired. 

l^eonard   E    VanSiciile.    Prudetiviile.   Mich 
in  place  of  L    L    Malconis  .n,  retired. 

Richard  L  Flnkbeiner.  W.ivland  Mich  .  in 
place  of  M    R    Ehle.  removed 

MINNFSOTA 

Arol  D  Hau.'sen.  Askov.  Minn  in  place  of 
Svend  Petersen,  decetised. 

Oliver  A  Hcrrick  Atistin,  Minn  ,  In  place 
of  Elmer  Requa  deceased 

Gerald  J.  Den  Ouden  Edgerton.  Miun  In 
place  of  A.  F.  Bolluvt.  traiisiorred. 


lone  A.  Slatiery.  Kilkenny,  Minn  in  place 
of  Alice  GUlespie.  retired, 

Clayton  C.  Linii  Kimball.  Minn  .  in  place 
of  R    W   AdkiiLs   dece;i.sed 

John  G  Askew,  Wadena  Minn  ,  In  place 
of  R    H    Irfl.ii.d,  retired 

MISSISSIPPI 

J  Kyle  Lindsey,  Booneville,  Miss  .  in  place 
of  P   J    Fugitt.  retired 

John  M  McGowan.  Sr  .  Camden.  Miss  .  In 
place  of  S  I.  Mansell.  transferred. 

Travis  N.  Hulman.  Tishomingo.  Miss.,  in 
place  of  J  R.  Trlmm.  retired. 

MISSOLrXI 

Ward  Dennis.  Huntsvilie.  Mo  ,  In  place  of 
C   E    Burkhart,  transferred. 

Robert  L,  Hurst,  Rushville,  Mo  .  in  place 
of  A  N  Cooper,  retired. 

MONTANA 

Harry  M.  Halverson.  Glasgow,  Mont.  In 
place  of  E   B  Pease,  retired. 

Dorothy  Lechner,  Winifred,  Mont.,  in  place 
of  M.  J.  Lechner.  deceased. 

NEVADA 

Ernest  J  Arch,  Reno,  Nev  .  In  place  of 
Pete  Petersen,  retired. 

NEW     JERSEY 

Richard  M  Johnson.  Ridgefield  N  J.  in 
pl.Tce  of  H   J    Fornion.  deceased. 

NEW     YORK 

John  P  Frey.  Atlantic  Beach,  NY.,  in  place 
Of  Catherine  Damme,  retired 

John  M  Edwards,  Chester,  NY  ,  in  place 
of  J.  J   Diflily.  deceased 

Donald  F  Andrews.  Conklin.  NY  .  in  place 
of  N.  S  Andrew.s.  retired. 

Helen  S  Victor.  Grand  Gorge,  NY,  In  place 
of  A   V  Joslyn,  retired 

John  W,  Carroll.  Jr  Great  Neck,  NY.,  in 
pl.ice  of  E  F  Higgins.  retired 

George  F.  Longyear.  La  Fayette.  NT,  in 
place  of  I   B  Locke,  retired 

Gerard  R  T  O  Grady.  Malverne.  N  Y  m 
pl.ice  of  K    R    Brevier,  retired 

James  D  Donahue.  North  Creek,  NY  in 
place  of  M   R    Rat tigan.  retired. 

Kessler  B  Baldwin.  South  Otselic.  NY.  in 
place  of  C   B    Baldwin,  deceased 

NORTH     CAROLINA 

Lester  I  Carpenter,  Belmont.  N,C  ,  in  place 
of  J   M   Armstrong,  retired 

Robert  E  Williams.  Black  Mountain,  N.C., 
111  place  of  H   A    Kerlee   removed 

Belle  Cable.  Fontana  Dam,  N  C  ,  In  place 
of  B.  Q  Cable,  transferred 

Willis  Q  Moore,  Hayesvllle.  N.C,  in  place 
of  F  R   .Ione'5.  retired 

Daniel  A.  Swindell,  Robbins,  N.C  ,  in  place 
of  G    E   Walker,  deceased. 

Stanley  L  West,  Weaverville,  N.C  .  in  place 
of  Kate  Reagan,  retired, 

NORTH     DAKOTA 

Donald  A  Supler.  Verona.  N.  Dak  ,  In  place 
of  A.  F.  Jones,  retired. 

Dale  C.  Nesemeier,  West  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 
in  place  of  K.  j\.  Peterson,  deceased. 

OHIO 

Erva  L.  Sibrel.  Gypsum.  Ohio,  in  p'.ace  of 
J   A  Wlerzba.  removed. 

Richard  L  Rizor.  Mount  Victory,  Ohio. 
in  place  of  Helen  Shilis.  retired 

Kenneth  W  Bailey,  .New  Alb.iiiy,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  V.  E  Clouse,  reared 

Paul  Sutch,  PaincsviUe,  Ohio  in  place  of 
J  J.  Cawley,  retired 

George  G.  Walters.  Reynoldsburg.  Ohio, 
in  place  of  C.  G   Roshon.  retired. 

Harold  M.  Brown.  Waverly  Ohio,  in  place 
of  E.  H.  Jackson,  retired 

OKLAHOMA 

Volncy  B  Howell.  Foit  Gibson  Okla  .  In 
pl.ice  of  L  B  Rogers,  deceased 

Billy  L.  Humphreys.  Grandfie'.d  Okla  in 
place  of  H.  N.  Patterson,  retired, 

Wendali  D  Berry.  Granite,  Okla  .  in  place 
of  J  C  R   Boyd   tramferred. 


Anna  J,  Stepp.  Headnck.  Okla  ,  In  place  of 
W.  W  Slepp.  deceased. 

OREGON 

Frederick  L.  Langston.  Cottage  Grove  , 
Oreg  .  in  place  of  K    V    Richard.s    retired. 

Robert  M  Buck.  Lake  0.swego.  Oreg  .  in 
p'.iice  of  G  H  Carl   deceased 

Gerald  J  McGlinn.  St  Helens,  Oreg  .  m 
place  of  C.  W.  Wickman,  deceased. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

John  C.  McCurdy.  .^damsviHe  Pa  in  place 
of  J  H  Necse.  retired 

Howard  V.  Strasser,  Albion.  Pa  ,  in  place  of 
M.  A.  Rood,  retired. 

Joseph  R.  Walsh.  Carbondale.  Pa  .  in  place 
of  John  Nally.  retired. 

Agnes  M  Smith.  Dunlo,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
M.  J  Musllek.  retired. 

Bertram  L  Ream.  Elizabethtown.  Pa.,  in 
place  of  E   M   Mi'ler.  retired. 

W  .^rinou:-  Fegely  Fleetwood.  Pa  in  pl.ice 
of  W  M  Bauscher.  retired. 

Ross  P.  Petrone.  Jr..  Wlldwood.  Pa.,  in 
place  of  E.  C  Hardt   retired. 

PfERTO    RICO 

Pascasio  Vidal-Chacon,  Ensenada.  PR  ,  in 
place  of  Julia  Chacon  de  Vldd,  retired. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Harry  Kizirian.  Providence  R  I  in  place 
of  R  A.  Creekan   retired 

John  E.  Conley.  Warren  R  I  in  place  of 
Fred  Beauchaine  retired 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

William  O.  Callahan.  Columbia,  S  C  .  in 
place  of  E  C   Goza  retired 

TENNESSEE 

Hybernia  C  McMillan.  Charlotte.  Tenn., 
in  place  of  H   B   Crow,  removed. 

Edward  A  Riordan.  Dickson  Tenn  ,  in 
place  of  H    N   Reeves   retired 

Hazel  E  Seward.  Eads.  Tenn  in  place  of 
J.  K.  Tynes.  removed 

Lucille  J.  Lovell,  Hampshire,  Tenn  ,  in 
place  of  S   A.  Leftwich.  transferred. 

Guilford  S  Ligon.  Mount  Pleasant.  Tenn., 
in  place  of  M  S  Stewart,  retired 

Raymond  B  Gibson.  Spring  City,  Tenn..  in 
place  of  C.  G  McCuistion.  resigned 

TEXAS 

Tliomas  M  Yarrcll.  Bel  ton.  Tex  ,  In  place  of 
E  L  Upshaw.  removed 

El'.in  C  Moehlman.  Bryan.  Tex  .  in  place  of 
J   P   Carroll,  decc-ased. 

L;^tira  B  Stnng;er.  Buda.  Tex.  In  place 
of  J  M  Barber,  retired. 

Ernest  Gregg.  College  Station.  Tex  .  in 
place  of  T    O    Walton,  retired. 

M.  Forrest  Brooks.  Columbus,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  A.  I.  Chapman,  retired. 

Thomas  F.  Calhoon.  Jr  ,  Liberty,  Tex  .  In 
place  of  Tom  Calhoon.  deceased. 

James  H  Mecklln.  Marfa.  Tex  .  in  place  of 
A.  L  Logan,  retired. 

UTAH 

Ethel  N.  Tones.  Corinne,  'Utah,  in  place  of 
M.  C.  Hatch,  retired. 

VIRGINIA 

T.  Coleman  Musgrove.  Bedford.  Va..  in 
pl.ace  of  W.  L.  Skinnell,  retired. 

'Virginia  L.  Fowler,  Burke,  Va  ,  in  place  of 
R    R.  Carter    retired. 

Witlter  R  Hines.  Jonesville,  Va  in  place 
of  W.  F  Cox.  removed. 

William  E.  Doxey,  Portsmouth,  Va  ,  in  place 
of  S.  F.  Kirby.  retired. 

Will  R.  Wilson.  Raphine,  Va.  In  place  of 
\V  S.  Wilson,  retired. 

Melvin  S  Raikes,  Roanoke,  Va.  in  place  of 
P    L.  Via,  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

Eiizabefh  L.  GO'Xipaster.  Hoodsport.  Wash., 
in  place  of  W.  A.  Oiner,  retired, 

Joseph  Fo.^nick,  Sumner.  Wash  .  in  place 
of  W.  L.  Barnard,  retired. 
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WEST  VIXCIKIA 

Mary  J.  Hafer,  Elkvlew,  W.  Va.,  In  place 
of  J.  E.  Hafer,  retired. 

Robert  H.  Blackwood,  Milton.  W.  Va.,  In 
place  of  D.  J.  Blackwood,  retired. 

Stanley  A.  Heiile,  Parsons,  W.  Va.,  In  place 
of  Myrtle  Blackman,  retired. 

J.  Eugene  Knowlton,  Eavenswood,  W.  Va., 
In  place  of  W.  S.  Myers,  resigned. 

WISCOKSIN 

Lillian  A.  Newton,  Augusta,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  T.  F.  Boehrer,  retired. 

Walter  A.  Post,  Mount  Horeb,  Wis.,  In  place 
of  C.  J.  Sorenson,  retired. 

WTOMING 

Reginald  J.  ONelll,  Basin.  Wyo..  In  place 
of  O.  R.  Booker,  retirea. 

Calitornta   Debbis  Commission 

Col.  Arthur  H.  Prye,  Jr.,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, to  be  president  and  senior  member 
of  the  California  Debris  Commission,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  1  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  March  1.  1893  (27  Stat.  507) 
(33  use.  661),  vice  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  G. 
MacDonneil.  U.S.  Army,  reassigned. 

Diplomatic    and    Foreicn    Service 
Robert  F.  Corrtgan,  of  Ohio,  now  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  2  and  a  secretary  in 
the   diplomatic   service,  to  be  also  a  consul 
general  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Sidney  Schmukler,  of  Virginia,  for  ap- 
pointment as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of 
class  3,  a  con.suI,  and  a  secretary  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  4. 
consuls,  and  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

James  H.  Brown,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

David  J.  Carpenter,  of  Vermont. 

Charles  W.  Lyons,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  5, 
consuls,  and  secretaries  In  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

John  B.  Perkey.  Jr.,  of  West  Virginia. 

Robert  C.  Texido,  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  8  to  class  7; 

James  T.  Doyle,  of  Florida. 

George  W.  Heatley.  of  California. 

Edward  G.  Ruotf,  of  Ohio. 

The  following-named  persons  for  ap- 
pointment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of 
class  7,  vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secre- 
taries in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
States  of  America; 

John  D.  Blacken,  of  Washington. 

Donald  C.  Lautz,  of  Illinoi?. 

Michael  B.  Peceri.  of  Florida. 

Miss    Jeanette    M.    Rebuth,    of   New    York. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  8. 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Miss  Jolahna  D.  Ballard,  of  California. 

Richard  Irving  Burnham,  of  New  York. 

Stephen  W.  Bosworth.  of  Michigan. 

Hobart  Harrington  Cleveland,  of  Florida. 

John  S.  Davison,  of  Michigan. 

Dale    Alan    Diefenbach,    of    Ohio. 

Jcrrold   Mark  Dion,  of  Minnesota. 

Da;  id  A   Engel,  of  New  Jersey. 

Jonathan  W.  Ewing,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Anthony    G.   Freeman,   of   New   Jersey. 

Frank    Ralph   Golino,   of  Pennsylvania. 

Donald  Keith  Guthrie,  of  New  Mexico. 

Frank  G.  Helman,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Herbert  A.  Hoffman,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Kenneth  C.  Keller,  of  Idaho. 

Edmund  H.  Kelly,  of  Ohio. 

William  L.   Lee,   of  California. 

John   J.  MacDougall,   of  Massachusetts. 

Robert  S.  McClellan,  of  New  York. 

WUllam  H.  Metzger,  of  Ohio. 


Glenn  A.  Munro,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  P.  Ober,  Jr..  erf  nUnola.r!>- 

Charlton  M.  Pettna,  of  Mliaourl. 

Ralph  C.  Porter  in,  of  New  Jersey. 

Jexrold  C.  Rodesch,  of  Wisconsin. 

Leon  Morange  Selig,  of  New  York. 

Merle   W.    Shoemaker,   of   Pennsylvania. 

N.  Shaw  Smith,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  R.  Strand,  of  Ohio. 

Gerry  Eastman  Studds,  of  Massachusetts 

Peter  A.  Sutherland,  of  Massachusetts. 

Elroy  Thlel,  of  Wisconsin. 

John  William  Warnock,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 

Keith  W.  Wheelock,  of  Maryland. 

Theodore  S.  Willtlnson  III,"  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Thomas    Edward   Williams,    of   Kansas. 

Miss   Hanna   W.  H.  Woods,  of  Arkansas. 

Ronald  E.  Woods,  of  Arizona. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Clarence   H.   Alspaus^h,   Jr  .  of   Virginia. 

Phiilips  Bradley,  of  Maine. 

John  DeNoia,  of  New  Jersey. 

Richard  Erstein.  of  Massachusetts. 

Evan  Fotos.  of  Massachusetts. 

Carl  L.  Gebuhr,  of  Iowa. 

Edwin  P.  Kennedy,  Jr  ,  of  Ohio. 

Mortimer  C.  Love,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jack  H.  Mower,  of  California. 

James  G.  Rogers,  of  California. 

Terry  T.  Shima,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Fred   W.    Trembour,   of    Virginia. 

Neeiy  G.  Ttirner,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Charles  S.  Whitehurst,  of  Florida. 
Thr^x.p    M.    Wilder,   Jr.,   of    the   District  of 
of  Columbia. 

The  foilowini^-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  Vice  Consuls  of  the 
United  States  of  .\merica: 

Miss  Stella  E.  Davis,  of  Georgia. 

David  W.  Doyle,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

IVjUt^las  S.  EUeby,  Minnesota. 

Stuart  P.  Lillico.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Malcolm  McLean,  of  MlnnesoUi. 

Donald  E.  McNertney.  of  Iowa. 

Charles  T.  Magee,  of  Michif,'an. 

William  G.  Meader.  Jr.,  of  Vermont. 

Martin  Prochnlk,  of  Colorado. 

John  W.  Shirley,  of  Maryland. 

Charles  G  Waters,  of  MinnesoU. 

The  following -named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  secretaries  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: 

Robert  D.  .•\itken.  of  New  Jersey. 

Robert  L  Brown,  of  Tennessee! 

George  S.  Gerhard,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Vasia  C.  Gmirkln.  of  California. 

James  J.  Halsema.  of  Pennsylvania. 

William  J  Handley,  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia. 

Wilham  S.  H.irrington,  of  Florida. 

Albert  H.  Kline,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Wallace  W.  Llttell.  of  Maryland.  " 

Leslie  A.  Squires,  of  Hawaii. 

Donald  J.  Venule,  of  New  Jersey. 

Richard  T.  Whistler,  of  Florida.' 

Sam  B.  Southwell,  of  Texas,  a  Foreign 
Service  staff  officer,  to  be  a  consul  of  the 
United  States  of  .'\mer;ca. 

Public  Health  Service 
The  following  candidates  for  personnel  ac- 
tion   in    the    Regular    Corps    of    the    Public 
Health     Service     subject     to    quallflcatlona 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 
To  be  senior  surgeon 
Harold  C.  Woodworth 

To  be  senior  assistant  surgeon 
Wlnsor  V.  Morrison 

To  be  senior  sanitary  engineer 
Morris  L.  Shoss 
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To  he  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
James  H.  Eagen 

To  he  a<fsistant  pharmacist 
Gerald  R.  Stowe 

To  be  scientist  director 
Trygve  O    Berge 

To  be  senior  veterinary  officer 
U.  S.  Grant  Kuhn  HI 

To  be  dietitian 
Mildred  Kaufman 

To  be  senior  assistant  therapist 
Lamont  B.  Smith 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The   following-named   officers   of  the  Ma- 
rine   Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to 
the  grade  of  colonel,  subject  to  quallflcatlon 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Campbell.  Robert  A.     Wolverton.  George  D. 
Payne,  John  S.  ~ 


Magulre.  James  B 
Prowell.  James  P. 
Peltzer,  Vernon  A. 
Sachs,  Carl  A. 
Hahn    Peter  H. 
Bauphm.in,  Lewis  D. 
Hay.  Hardy 
Doswell.  Gelon  H. 
Maa«,  John  B  ,  Jr. 
Teller,  Robert  W. 
Irish.  Hugh   J 
Lelneweber,  Thomas 

M 
Fisher,  Thell  H. 
Matslnger,  Henry 
Grady.  Thomas  T. 
Curtis,  William  W. 
Wolf.  George  P..  Jr. 
Hood,  Webster  R. 
Anderson.  Robert  W 
Bartram,  Vernon  L. 
Neville.  Robert  B. 
Codrea.  George 
Dutton,  Thomas  C. 
Pair  burn.  Robert  R. 
McBrooni.  Rot>ert  B 
Reynolds,  Walter  E  , 

Jr. 
Juctt.  James  G 
Barrett.  Drew  J  .  Jr. 
Cochran.  Robert  L. 


Peters,  Herbert  A. 
Jr  Walter.  Howard  L. 
Richards,  Samuel,  Jr. 
Hollowel!.  George  L, 
Dawes.  George  M. 
Blackmun.  Arvld  W. 
Mahon,  John  L. 
Hill,  Homer  S. 
L?mkp.  WiUard  C. 
Read.  Robert  R. 
M  Ji<re    Cl:irenre  H 
Nehf.  Arthur  N  .  Jr. 
Herzog.  Lawrence  L. 
Johnson,  Jitmee  EL 
Pierce,  Richard  H. 
Cook,  Milton  M  ,  Jr. 
Grow.  Lowell  D. 
Winters   Jack  B. 
Dukes,  William  P. 
Noble.  John  D 
Babashanlan.  John  G 
Mf-Donnld.  Jav  E, 
H.)od,  H.irlan'E 
Wagner.  Joseph  P  .  Jr 
Etherldge,  James  A. 
Schutt,  Richard  W. 
J'jslin,  Henry  V, 
London,  Lyle  K 
Cuenln,  Walter  H 
H;idd.  Harry  A 
Johnson.  Floyd  M 
Doustlass.  Graham 


Barrett    Charles  D.,  Jr.  Hoffman.  Carl  W. 
Armitage.  Gerard  T.       Weir,  Robert  R. 


Jr. 
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Bale,  Edward  L.,  Jr. 
Tliumas,  Robert  L. 
Hartley.  Dean  S.,  Jr. 
McConibe,  Graxit  W, 


Lawrence,  James  F  . 

Jr. 
Ridlon.  Walter  J  ,  Jr. 
Bright.  Cruger  L. 
Sims.  William  J 

US,  District  JrocES 

T.  Emmett  Clarle,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Con- 
necticut,  vice   a   new   p<36itlon. 

Elmer  Gordon  W'est,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  dUtrict 
of  Louisiana,  vice  a  new  position. 

Richard  J.  Putnam,  of  Loui.siana,  to  be 
US,  district  Judge  for  Uie  western  district 
of  Louisiana,  vice  a  new  position, 

George  C.  Young,  of  Florida,  to  be  US. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  and  southern 
districts  of  Florida,  vice  George  W.  Whit-e- 
hurst,  retired. 

US,  Attorneys 
Alexander    Greenfeld,    of   Delaware     to    be 
U.S.   attorney   for   the   district  of   Delaware 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Leonard  O   Hag- 

ner. 

Hosea  M.  Ray,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Missis- 
sippi for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  ThomiiS 
R.  Ethrldge. 

US.  Marshal 
Donald    F.    Miller,    of    Washington,    to   be 
U.S.    marshal    for    the    western    district    of 
Washington    for    the    term   of  4    years,   vice 
William  B  Parsons. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  5.  1961: 

Public  Hialth   Skr\-ick 
T*Ae  following-named  i>erson«  to  the  office 

indicated 

Dr   Norman  Q   Brill,  of  Califonila,  to  be  » 

member    of    the   Board   of   Regents,   National 

Library   of    Medicine.  Public    Health    Service. 

lor  a  term  of  4  years  expiring  August  3,  1965. 
Dr    S.iul   W    Jarcho,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 

member  of  the  Board  of  Regeiita.  Natl(jnal 

Library  of   Medicine,  Public  Health  Service. 

lor  a  term  of  4  years  cxp:r;ng  Augu.^t  3.  1965 

United  Nations 

The  following-named  persons  to  the  office 
indicated: 

Adlal  E  Stevenson,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  16th  session  if  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  to  ser.e  no 
longer  than  Decemtjer  31.  l;»Cl 

Omar  Burleson.  UjS.  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Texas,  to  be  a  representative  of 
the  Unlte^l  States  of  America  to  the  16th 
session  of  the  Geiieral  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  ser.e  no  longer  than  December 
31. 1961 

MARCtT3inT  Stitt  CHt-Kcn.  us  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  be 
a  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  16th  session  of  the  General 
As.sembly  of  the  United  N.itlons,  to  serve  no 
longer  than  December  31,  laCl. 

Fnncls  T  P.  Plimpton,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  represent .Ttlve  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerlct  to  the  16th  pe.s.'-ion  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  to  serve  no 
longer  than  December  31.  1961. 

Arthur  H  Dean,  or  New  York,  to  be  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  16th  session  ol  the  General  A*sembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  serve  no  longer 
than  December  31.  1961 

Charles  W  Yost,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
alternate  repre.seuuitlve  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  16th  sr<i.'-:f>n  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  to  serve 
no  longer  than  December  31,  l^Gl. 

Clifton  R.  Wharton,  of  Ca-ofornla,  to  be 
an  alternate  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  .\merica  to  the  ICth  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
serve  no  longer  than  December  31,  1961 

PhlMp  M,  Klutznlck.  of  HUnols.  to  be  an 
alternate  representative  of  the  Unfed  St.ates 
of  .\mcrlc.a  to  the  16th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  to  serve  no 
longer  than  December  31,  1961, 

Jonathan  B  Bingham,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  alternate  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  .America  to  the  16th  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
serve  no  longer   than  December  31,   1961. 

Mrs.  Gladys  A.  Tillett.  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  an  alternate  represent.itive  of  the 
Umted  States  of  America  to  the  IQth  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  serve  no  lunger  than  December  31. 
1961. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuESD.w,  September  5.  IPGl 

The  Hou.se  met  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and 
wa.s  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore,   Mr.   McCormack. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

11  Peter  3:13:  Nevertheless  ice.  ac- 
cording to  His  promise,  look  for  new 
heavens  and  a  ncic  earth,  uherein 
dwelleth  righteousness. 
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O  Thou  Eternal  God,  whose  treasun-- 
of  grace  and  goodness  is  inexhaustible, 
fill  us  with  a  humble  spirit  and  a  contrite 
heart  as  we  now  turn  to  Thee  in  prayer. 

We  penitently  confess  that  ovir  faith  is 
frequently  very  feeble  and  we  are 
templed  to  lose  hope  when  our  labors 
and  endeavors  for  world  peace  seem  to 
end  in  frustration. 

Gram  tliat  our  President  and  all  v,ho 
counsel  with  him  may  be  nchly  blessed 
with  clear  judgment  and  wise  decision 
as  they  seek  to  solve  the  difBcult  inter- 
national problem.s 

May  our  Speaker  and  the  Members 
of  Congress  feel  Tliy  presence  in  this 
Ciiambcr,  girding  them  with  confidence 
and  courage  as  they  siiive  to  build  our 
shattered  and  storm-tossed  civilization 
on  the  foundation  of  riKhteousness  and 
pood  will. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.   .\men. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Tlie  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, September  1.  1961,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MES.S.^GE  FROM  THE  SEN.J^TE 

A  mes.^age  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  pa.^scd  without  amend- 
ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H  R  2457  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  In  order  to  clarify 
the  const.-uctlon  subsidy  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  reconstruction,  reconditioning  and 
conversion,  and  lor  other  purposes;    and 

H  R  45,30  An  act  to  amend  section  723  of 
title  38  of  the  United  State?  Code  to  provide 
for  Immediate  payment  of  dividends  on  Is- 
suance heretofore  Isfucd  under  section  621 
of  the  N:-,tlonal  Service  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1940  which  has  been  converted  or  ex- 
changed for  npw  Insurance  under  such  sec- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  mcs.saee  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  cf  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H  R  32  An  act  authr.rizlng  the  esUibUsh- 
meiit  of  the  Fort  Sm  th  National  Historic 
Site,  In  the  State  of  .^.kansas,  and  for  other 
purpose?: 

H.R.4317.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  incorporate  therein 
provisions  for  the  payment  of  annuities  to 
widows  and  certain  dependents  of  the  Judges 
of  the  T,\x  Court  of  the  United  States; 

H.R.  4998.  An  act  to  assist  in  expanding 
and  improving  community  facilities  and 
services  lor  the  health  care  of  aged  and  other 
persons,  and   for  other  purposes; 

H.R.6309.  An  act  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Merchant  Mru-ine  Act.  1936.  as  amended.  In 
order  to  Increase  certain  limitations  in  pay- 
ments on  account  of  operating-differential 
subsidy  under  such  title: 

HR,6732.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  to  encourage 
the  consuuttion  and  maintenance  of  Anaer- 
Icin-flag  vessels  built  in  American  shipyards; 
and 

Hit.  6974  An  act  to  amend  section  607(b) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  as 
amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills,  a  joint  resolu- 


tion, and  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
followln.g  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

8. 335.  An  act  tor  tbc  relief  of  Eragelos 
Mablekos: 

S  486  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoUit- 
ment  of  two  additional  Judge*  lor  the  juve- 
nile court  of  the   District  of  Columbia; 

S  557  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  Co Enralfi£l oners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  remove  danger- 
ous or  unsafe  buildings  and  paru  thereof. 
and  for  other  purposes  ',  approved  March  1. 
Ib'jO.  as  amended, 

8.  560.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
■  An  act  to  provide  for  compulsory  school 
attendance,  f<.ir  the  taking  of  a  school  census 
in  the  District  of  Coltunbla.  and  for  other 
pvi!-p<^)ses."  approved  February  4.  1925; 

S  653.   An  act   to   amend   the  act  entitled 
An  act   to  create  a   Board  for  the  Condem- 
j:atlon   of   Insanitary   Buildings   In   the   Dis- 
trict of  Columbi.i.  and  for  other  purposes", 
rpproved  May  1.  1906,  as  amended: 

S,  902,  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

S.  1037.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act  of  1930,  relating  to  practices  In  the  mar- 
keting of  perishable  agricultural  commodi- 
ties: 

8  1123  An  act  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  child 
labor  provisions  thereof  to  certain  children 
employed  in  agncuilure.  and  for  other  pur- 
po.'es. 

S.  1132.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Council  to  be  known  as  the  "Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Migratory  Labor"; 

8.  1328  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Junior  college  division  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S,  13C8,  An  act  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act. 
1916.  to  provide  for  licensing  Independent 
ocean  freight  forwarders,  and  for  other  pxir- 
poses: 

S,  1520  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  regulate  the  height  of  buildings 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved  June 
1,  1910,  as  amended: 

S  1537  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Renee 
Deri: 

S.  1762.  An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
physical  therapy  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

S.  1846.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Adan   Oenerao; 

S.  2070,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kabalan 
F.-irris: 

5,2085.  An  act  to  amend  section  611(h) 
of  tlie  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  extend  the  time  for 
c^mm.itmcnt   cf  constiaiction   resei-ve  funds; 

S.  2132  An  act  to  approve  the  revised 
June  19,57  recla.sslficatlon  of  land  for  the 
Fort  ShaTX-  division  of  the  Sun  River  project. 
Mont^ir.a.  and  to  authorize  the  modification 
of  the  repayment  contract  with  Port  Shaw 
Irrigation  District; 

S.  2135  An  act  to  authorize  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  to  delegate  cer- 
tain functions: 

S  2236  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens  in  a  scientific 
cr  teclmical  capacity: 

S.  2321.  An  act  to  encourage  and  aid  the 
development  of  reconstruction  medicine  and 
surgery  and  the  development  of  medic-surgi- 
cal research  by  authorizing  the  licensing  of 
tissue  banks  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  by 
facilitating  antemortem  and  postmortem 
donations  of  htiman  tissue  for  tissue  bank 
purpKJses.  and  for  other   purposes; 

S.  23oG.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  known 
as  the  "Life  Insurance  Act"  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  approved  June  19,  1934,  and  the 
act  known  as  tne  "Fire  and  Ourualty  Act"  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  approved  Octo- 
ber 3,  1940; 
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S.  2395.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  reduced 
annuities  to  male  employees  who  have  at- 
tained age  62,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2422.  An  act  concerning  the  White 
House  and  the  care  and  preservation  of  its 
historic  and  artistic  contents; 

SJ.  Res.  21.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  (Commerce  to  sell  10  Liberty- 
type  merchant  vessels  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  conversion  into  barges- 
and  ■ 

S.  Con.  Res.  39.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  3,000  copies  of  a  compilation  of  the 
hearings,  reports,  and  committee  prints  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Policy  Ma- 
cliiiiery. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HR.856.  An  act  to  amend  section  704  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
conversion  or  exchange  of  policies  of  na- 
tional service  life  insur.iiire  to  a  new  nmcii- 
fied  Uie  plan. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendments  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Wil- 
LUMs  of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Carlson  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
IS  requested,  a  bill  of  the  Hou.se  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.8102.  An  act  U,  .imciici  the  Federal 
Airport  Act  .so  as  to  p::tond  the  time  for 
making  grants  under  the  provisions  of  suoh 
act  and  for  other  puipo.5es. 

_  The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendment  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr 
Smathers.  Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Sc'hoep- 
PEL  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate, 


SALINE    WATER    CONVERSION 
PROORAM 

Mr.  ASPINALL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  7916*  to 
expand  and  extend  the  sahne  water  con- 
version program  being  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  a.sk  for  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoie.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
explain  what  is  proposed'' 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me.  the  House  bill 
provided  for  a  basic  and  applied  science 
resoarcli  program.  The  other  body  saw 
fit  to  enlarge  the  authorizations  in  the 
bill,  and  provided  for  additional  demon- 
stration plants,  .small  and  large,  at  the 
will  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior  The 
Senate  amendment  provides  also  for  a 
loan  and  grant  program.  The  House 
conferees  intend  to  stand,  as  ncarlv  as 
we  can.  on  the  provisions  of  the  House 
bill, 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speakei-  I  thank 
ti:^  e;ent!oman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appointf. 
tne       following       conferees:       Me.ssrs 
A.sriNALL.  O'Brien  of  New  York,  RocERt; 
of  Texas,  Saylor.  and  Hosmer. 
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Rogers  Avenue:  thence  westerlv  along  the 
southerly  line  of  Rogers  Avenue  "to  its  inter- 
section with  the  westerly  line  of  Second 
Street;  thence  northerly  along  the  westerly 
line  of  Second  Street  to  the  northe.asterlv 
corner  of  property  of  the  Arkan.sas  Ware'- 
house  Company;  thence  westerly  along  the 
northerly  property  lines  of  the  Arkansa.s 
Warehouse  Company  and  of  the  city  of  Fort 
Smith  (known  as  the  commissary")  to  the 
easterly  right-of-way  line  of  the  Saint  Louis 
and  San  Francisco  Railroad;  thence  south- 
erly along  the  easterly  right-of-wav  line  of 
the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad 
to  the  point  of  beginning." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
Private  Calendar  day.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  first  individual  bill  on  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ELECTIONS  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Elections  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  be  permitted 
to  sit  today  dming  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FORT   SMITH   NATIONAL   HISTORIC 
SITE,  ARK. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  !H,R,  32 »  au- 
thonzmg  the  establishment  of  the  Fort 
Smith  National  Historic  Site,  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  and  for  other  piu-- 
po.ses,  with  a  Senate  amendment  there- 
to, and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The   Clerk  read   the   Senate  amend- 


MIN-SUN    CHEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^S.  316'  for 
the  relief  of  Min-sun  Chen 

Mr,  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimou.'--  consent  that  the  bill  be 
pa-s.sed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pcnn.sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUSPENSIONS  IN  ORDER 
TOMORROW 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  announce  that  the  suspensions  in 
order  tomorrow  may  not  necessarily  be 
called  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
printed  in  the  Record. 


ment,  as  follows: 

Pnge    2,    line    17,    after    -Register"    insert 
.  Pror/rf.^fi.  further.  That  lands  purchased  by 
the   Secretary   for   the  purposes  of  this   Art 
shall    be   within   the   e.xterior   boundaries   of 
the  following  described  tracts  of  land 

•A  three-sided,  approximately  0  3-acre 
tract  about  250  feet  eastward  of  the  easterly 
abutment  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad 
bridge  over  the  Arkansas  River,  bounded  on 
all  sides  by  railroad  right-of-way  loO  feet 
wide,  approved  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  May  2,  1887,  as  delineated  on  the 
plat  of  West  Fort  Smith  (Choctaw  Nation) 
approved  by  the  Acting  .Secretary  of  the 
Interior  August  3,  1904.  and  filed  June  24 
1911.  and  being  block  2  thereon 

"A  tract  of  land  beginning  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  easterly  right-of-way  line  f,f 
the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad 
and  the  northerly  line  of  Garland  Avenue 
thence  easterly  along  the  northerly  line  of 
Garland  Avenue  to  its  Intersection  with  the 
westerly  line  of  Third  Street;  thence  north- 
erly along  the  westerly  line  of  Third  Street 
to  Its  intersection  with  the  southerly  line  of 


CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  -HR    4797. 
for  tjie  relief  of  certain  aliens 

There   being  no  objection,   the   Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    :n   Congress   assembled.    That     for 
the   purjx.se6   of    the   Immigration   and   Na- 
tionality    Act.     Ignacio     Eiguren     Gablola 
Manuel    Lopez    Gonzales.    Antonio    Iglesias 
Fernandez.    Enrique   Izagulrre    Iturbe     Mar- 
tin   Madarieta    Arregui.    Eusebio    Mendiola 
Yciu-an     Savino   Navarro   Arriaga.    Francisco 
Uribe    Astemza.    Pedro    Uruchurtu    Urrutia 
Mrs.    Maria   Luisa   Igleslas   Fernandez.   Juan 
\!:'\;V    ''"'°*'  ^""^  Esj^eranza  Martin   Prad.. 
shall   be  held   and  considered   to  have   been 
lawfully  admitted    to   the   United   States  fcr 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of   the 
enactment  of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the 
required    visa  fees.      Upon    the    grantine    of 
permanent  residence  to  such  aliens  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota-control  offi- 
cer to  deduct  the  required  numbers  from  the 
appropriate  quota  or  quotas  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  or  quotas  are  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  8.  after  the  name  "Mrs 
Maria  Luisa  Iglesias  Fernandez."  insert  the 
name  -Jo.se  Antonio  Igleslas  Fernandez  " 

On  page  1  line  11,  and  pnge  2,  line  1,  strike 
ou.  tne  following  language  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thl.s  Act,"  and  substitute  the  follow- 
ing: -of  the  last  admission  of  each  alien  here- 
in named,  respectively. '. 
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The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  Uiird  time,  was  read  the  third 
tunc,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.'^t  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  reading  of  the  Private 
Calendar,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr  Avery  1  reque.'^trd  that  a  statement 
be  included  in  the  Record  regarding  H  R. 
4797.  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Basque  sheepherders  who  in  the  past 
were  beneficiaries  of  Private  Law  93G  of 
the  83d  Congress  under  which  they  were 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  United  States 
without  any  legal  status.  This  was 
achieved  by  vesting  m  Uie  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Uie  authority  to  cancel  Uieir  depor- 
tation. 

Prior  to  an  investigation  undertaken 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Jiidician-'  m  the 
83d  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
a  program  under  which  the  woolgrowing 
Industi-y  would  be  supplied  wi'Ji  alien 
slieepherders.  it  was  customary  to  permit 
tins  category  of  skilled  aliens  to  remain 
in  the  Umtod  States  in  an  indefinite 
status  or  bring  more  of  tho.'e  shcei-)herd- 
ers  under  special  leTi.slfition.  Since  the 
investigation  was  concluded  and  specific 
recommendations  were  made,  tlie  At- 
torney General  is  implementing  tlie  rec- 
ommendations by  permitting  the  skilled 
sheepherdcrs  to  come  to  tiie  United 
States  under  an  appropriate  provuion 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
and  accept  employment  for  a  3-ycar 
term.  Whereupon,  each  alien  so  ad- 
mitted is  returned  to  his  coantiT  and  a 
new  similarly  qualified  shecpherdcr  takes 
his  place  on  our  mountain  ranr,es. 

The  instant  legLslation,  HR.  4797. 
completes  the  process  of  granting  perma- 
nent residence  in  this  country  to  sheep- 
herders  who  have  been  admitted  prior  to 
the  change  of  the  system  of  their  admis- 
sion. All  aliens  who  will  benefit  from 
this  legislation  have  demonstrated  their 
good  moral  characttr.  they  have  been 
under  a  certain  type  of  probation  for 
upward  of  8  years  and.  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  they  de.«;erve  the  relief 
granted  to  them  and  their  immediate 
families  under  the  bill. 


RELATING  TO  CERTAIN  L.«.ND  IN 
MARENGO  COUNTY.  ALA. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  cS.  1012i  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
adjudicate  a  claim  of  the  Greif  Bros. 
Cooperage  Corp..  to  certain  land  in  Ma- 
rengo County.  Ala. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IllinoLs.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  behalf  of  the  gentleman  from 
Katisas,  I  ask  unanimous  consciit  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  Uie  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  IllinoL<^? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DOCUMENTATION  FOR  THE 
"ACADL^" 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  513)  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury-  to  cause  the  vessel  Acadia. 
owned  by  Robert  J.  Davis,  of  Port  Clyde. 
Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States  with  coastwise  privi- 
leges. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoxLse  of 

Rrpresentatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
Amf-^ca  in  Congress  ax'^etnhled.  TTiat.  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  4132  of 
t!.e  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as 
amer.ded  (46  U.S.C.  11).  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  cause  the  vessel  Acadia, 
owned  by  Robert  J.  Davis  of  Port  Clyde. 
Mnlne.  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of  the 
Unlt«l  States,  upon  corr.pllanre  with  the 
usual  requirements.  w;Ui  the  privilege  of 
ei.g.ig.rit!  :n  the  coastwl.se  trade  so  long  as 
such  vessel  is  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the 
United  Slates. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.'^.sed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  o:i  the  table 


CONVEYING    PROPERTY    TO    CARO- 
LINA POWER  &  LIGHT  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  tilt  bill  H.R  3840'  to 
provide  fur  the  conveyance  of  certain 
real  property  of  Uie  United  States  to 
the  Carolnia  Power  &  Licht  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcp'cseiitatiics  of  the  Vjiited  States  of 
Anier;ca  in  Congress  aiscrnblcd,  Tliat  the 
Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  shall  convey  to  tl:ie 
Carolina  Power  and  Light  Company.  Raleigh. 
North  Carolina,  all  right,  t.tle.  and  Interest 
of  the  United  btatee  in  and  to  the  real  prop- 
erty described  in  section  2  of  this  Act.  upon 
p,:>ment  to  the  United  States  by  such  com- 
p;ir.y  of  the  fair  market  \alue  of  such  prop- 
er'y,  as  determined  by  the  Secretarj  of  the 
Interior. 

Sec  2,  The  real  property  referred  to  in  the 
f\m  section  of  this  Act  is  more  particularly 
described  as  follows: 

All  that  tract  of  land  r.tuate.  lying  and 
being  in  Alligator  Township,  Chesterfield 
County.  South  Carolina,  containing  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  acres,  bounded  north  by 
Johnson  lands;  ea^t  by  lands  of  Peoples  and 
Pat  Poison;  south  by  lands  of  Pat  Poison; 
west  by  Black  Crock  and  Alligator  Branch, 
which  separates  these  lands  from  lands  of 
Murn.'^on.  and  being  more  particularly  de- 
srribed  as  follows: 

South  24  degrees  12  minutes  west  4.87 
chains;  tlience  south  26  degrees  46  minutes 
east  6  10  chain.-;,  tlience  south  46  degrees  16 
minutes  west  7  95  chains;  thence  south  15 
degrees  49  minutes  east  3  11  chains;  thence 
south  19  degrees  30  minutes  west  11.08 
chahis; 

Thence  dc^wi:  Black  Creek  south  36  degrees 
15  minutes  east  3.72  chains;  thence  down 
Black  Creek  south  50  de;5rees  58  minutes 
west  7.14  chains,  thence  down  Black  Creek 
Fiiuth  10  drprecs  32  minutes  east  6.56  chains. 
thence  down  Bl.Tck  Creek  south  50  degrees 
53  minutes  west  6.89  chains;  thence  to  a 
point. 

Thence  north  52  degrees  57  m'.nutes  east 
3.9  13  chains  to  a  p.->!nt:  thence  north  59  de- 
grees 27  minutes  e.ist  4  82  chains  to  a  point; 
thence  north  55  desrcrs  0")  minute??  oast 
27  68  chains  to  a  point;  thence  north  81  de- 


grees  24   minutes   west   42.83    chains   to    the 

beginning  point,  as  shown  on  map  tbereof 
made  by  the  General  Land  Office.  Sand  Hills 
agricultural  demonstration  project,  McBee, 
South  Carolina,  fiied  as  Atlas  sheet  numbered 
32-C-2. 

ThiB  t)€;ng  the  land  deeded  to  1.  3.  Hoff- 
man and  W  F  Hoffman  by  J.  A.  Hoffman  by 
his  deed  dated  August  21.  1919.  recorded  in 
deed  book  50  at  page  28  m  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  court  for  Chesterfield  County.  South 
Carolina,  and  by  W.  P.  Hoffman  by  his  deed 
duteu  Novem!>er  12,  1919.  recorded  in  deed 
bouk  53  at  page  175  in  the  office  of  the  clerk 
of  court  for  Chesterfield  County. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2.  line  8  at  the  beginning  of  the 
paragraph  Insert  the  following:  "Be^nning 
at  the  northwestern  corner  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  north  boundary  with  Alligator 
Branch    thence  down  said  Branch,". 

On  page  2,  line  8.  delete  tiouvh  "  and  in- 
sert m  lieu  thereof  "south  '. 

On  page  2,  line  19,  delete  •■52"  and  insert 
in  heu  thereof  ■■53". 

On  page  3,  line  4,  delete  'J.  A.  Hoffman" 
and  insert   in  heu  thereof     J.  H.  Hoffman". 

On  page  3.  line  7.  delete  any"  and  liisert 
In  lieu  thereof  "and". 

On  page  3,  hne  9,  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
add  tiie  loilowing:  "This  land  was  conveyed 
to  Uie  United  States  by  I.  S  Hoffman  by  his 
deed  dated  January  19.  1938,  reccH-ded  In 
deed  book  85  at  page  251  in  the  office  ol  the 
cierk  of  court  for  Chesterfield  County.  South 
Carolina." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Tlic  b.ll  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
Ume.  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
considei  was  laid  on  the  table. 


WALTER    J.    JOHNSON 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  4795' 

for  the  relief  of  Walter  J.  Johnson. 
There   being   no   objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a^*embled.  That  the 
limitations  of  time  contained  in  section  1905 
cf  title  38,  United  States  Code,  are  hereby 
waived  in  favor  of  Walter  J.  Johnson  (Vet- 
erans' Administration  claim  numbered  C- 
60485001,  and  his  application  for  benefits 
under  chapter  39  of  title  38  United  States 
Code.  .'?1'..'»11  he  acted  upon  under  the  remain- 
ing provisions  cf  such  chapter  if  he  applies 
for  such  benefits  within  the  six-month 
period  which  begirt  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment ci  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  lime,  was  read  the  third 
Ume,  and  pa.ssed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  Uie  table. 


JOSEPH  A.  WORKMAN 

The  Cierk  called  the  bill  tS.  888)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  lease  certain  lands  in  the  State  of 
Utah  to  Joseph  A.  Workman. 

Thcvo  bring  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  tlie  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
cf  Reprc^rntalivcs  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnenca  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorlaed  to 
enter  Into  ajrreements  with  Joseph  A.  Work- 
man, of  Roosevelt.  Utah,  leasing  the  follow- 
ing  described    tracts   of    ^ands    to  the   said 
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Joseph  A.  Workman  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
prospecting   for,   and   the   mining   of    gllso- 

nite: 

(a)    Beginning  at  a  point   (numbered   1) 
1.300  feet  north  of  section  corner  common 
TO  sections   15,  16.  21,  and  22;    thence  north 
645  feet  to  point  numbered  2:   thence  south 
50  degrees  30  minutes  east  3,500  feet  to  point 
numbered  3;  thence  south  645  feet  to  point 
numbered    4;    thence    north    50    degrees    30 
minutes  west  3,500  feet  to  point  of  beginning 
sections  15  and  22.  township  10  south    range 
20    east,    Salt   Lake    meridian,    Uintah    and 
Ouray  Reservation,  Uintah  County,  state  of 
l^tah,  and  containing  40  acres,  more  or  less, 
(b)   Beginning  at  point  numbered  l    2  230 
feet    south    of    section    corner    common'   to 
sections   16,   17,  20.  and  21;    thence  north  55 
degrees  west  2,750  feet  to  point  numbered  2 
thence  north  51   degrees  west   1,540  feet  to 
point  numbered  3;  thence  north  71  degrees 
west  2,100  feet  to  point  numbered  4-  thence 
north  510  feet  to  point  numbered  5-   thence 
south  71  degrees  east  850  feet  to  point  num- 
bered 6;  thence  north  51  degrees  west  1  050 
feet  to  point  numbered  7;  thence  north  650 
leet  to  point  numbered  8:   thence  south  51 
degrees   east   4,440   feet  to   point   numbered 
9:    thence   south    55    degrees   east    2  440   feet 
to  point  numbered  10;  thence  south  590  feet 
to  point  of   beginning,  sections    17   and   20 
township  9  south,  range  20  east,  Salt  Lake 
meridian,    Uintah    and    Ouray    Reservation. 
Uintah  County,  State  of  Utah,  and  contain- 
ing 96  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  2.  Any  agreement  entered  into  pur- 
suant to  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
provide  (1)  for  the  leasing  of  the  lands  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (ai  and  ib)  of  the 
first  section  in  accordance  with  the  same 
terms  and  conditions,  except  as  otlierwise 
provided  in  this  Act,  as  those  provided  for 
in  the  leases  numbered  14-20-462-325  and 
14-20-462  325(a),  respectively,  dated  Janu- 
tt7  t  ■  ^959,  entered  into  between  (A)  the 
Ute  Indian  Tribe  of  the  Uintah  and  Ouray 
Reservation  and  the  Affiliated  Ute  Citizens 

wJt^  ^^^^°^  ^^^^-  ^"^  'B'  Joseph  A. 
Workman:  (2)  that  all  rents  and  royalties 
payable  under  any  such  agreements  shall  be 
paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
deposited  by  him  in  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  (3)  that 
such  lands  described  in  paragraphs  (a)  and 
(b)  of  the  first  section  shall  be  leased  for  a 
iJ^  ^^.^"  ^^^^^  beginning  January  26. 
Sn^H  ^  ^°°^  thereafter  as  gilsonlte  is 
produced   in  paying  quantities. 
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America  in  Congres.i  a.^-tembled.  That  for 
tlie  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)' nnd 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
the  minor  child.  Alberto  Luciano  (Rocchl)' 
Rosasco  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Albert  Leopold  Rosasco,  citizens  of 
the  United  States:  Provided.  That  the  nat- 
ural mother  of  Alberto  Luciano  (Rocchl) 
Rosasco  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  parent- 
age, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 

With  the  following  committee  amen(d- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  7.  after  the  words  "of  the 
United  State.s-  change  the  colon  to  a  i>erlod 

and  .strike  out  the  remainder  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  oi'deiTd  to  bo  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thiid 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 
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There   being   no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  n  enacted  by  the  Senate  avd  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vmted  Stateo  of 
America  xn  Congress  as-o-mbled.  That  Mrs 
Maria  Gonzalez  Fernandez  Long  the  widow 
of  a  United  suites  citizen,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  within  the  purview  of  section  101(a) 
(27)  (A)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  and  the  provisions  of  section  205  of  that 
Act  shall  not  be  applicable  in  this  case. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ALESSANDRO  BOTTERQ 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R    4211' 

for  the  relief  of  Alessandro  Bottero 
There   being   no   objection,   the  Clerk 

read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative.^  of  the  United  State'<  of 
America  in  Congrc^^  ay<;embled.  That  for 
the  purposes  uf  the  Immigration  and  Nq- 
tiouality  Act.  Ales.sandro  Bottero  .shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  Sutes  for  permanei.t 
re.sicience  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactmeiu 
oi  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  m  thi.s 
Act,  the  .Secretary  of  SUite  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota -control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
nrst  year  that  such  quota  is  nvaUable 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ensros<;fd 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thud 
time,  and  pa.s.sed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sidc:-  was  laid  on  the  table 


MARGARET  JEAN  DAUEL 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill   iS    41,5.    for 

the  relief  of  Mari;aret  Jean  Dauel. 
There  beinf,'  no  objection,   the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows  ; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3. 

N«tr"n?  'i'^""  "^  '^'  immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Margaret  Jean  Diiuel  may  bo 
ssued  an  immigrant  visa  and  admitted  to 
the  United  SUtes  for  permanent  residence 
\,  H  !t  ^°""''  ^  ^  otherwise  admissible 
under  the  provisions  of  such  Act:  Provided 
That  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for 
exclusion  under  such  paragraph  known  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act:  And  provided  further  That  if  the 
said  Margaret  Jean  Dauel  is  not  entitled  to 
medical  care  under  the  Dependents'  Medical 

Care  Act.  70  SUt.  250).  a  suitable  luid  proper 
bond  or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  At- 
torney General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed 
by  section  213  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionallty  Act. 

.^^5^.^''^  ^'^  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  wa.s  read  the  third  time  and 
pa,ssed.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon.Mder  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GIUSEPPE  ANIELLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR  1352  ^ 
for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe  Aniello 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALBERTO  LUCIANO  (ROCCHI) 
ROSASCO 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  >  H  R    3007  > 
for     the     relief     of     Alberto     Luciano 
Rocchl)  Rosasco. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Br    it   enacted    by    the   Senate   and    How^r 
of   R'-presentative.s-  of   the   Vn.trd   States   of 


DIMITRI  ELIAS  SARTAN  , 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill   (HR    4280' 
for  the  relief  of  Dimitri  Elias  Sartan 

There   bein?  no  objection    the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follow.s; 

Br  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  oif 
Arnenca  m  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat'ionality 
Act.  Dimitri  Elias  Sartan  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  at 
01  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
upon  payment  of  the  required  vLsa  fee' 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to 
such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act  tlie 
Secretary  of  state  shall  instruct  the  prop« 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  yeaii 
that  such  quota  is  available.  ] 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.sed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table 


SALVATORE    CAIRO 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill   *HR    3401) 

for  the  relief  of  Salvatore  Cairo. 

There  being   no  objection    the  Clerk 

read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be    It    enacted    by    the   Senate   and    House 
of   Representatives   of   the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  a.isembled.   That    not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212<a) 
(23)     of    the    Immigration    and    Nationality 
Act.  Salvatore  Cairo  may  be  issued  a  visa  and 
admitted    to    the   United   States   for  perma- 
nent residence  if  he  is  found   to  be  other- 
wise admissible  under  the  provisions  of  th.it 
Act;  Provided.  That  this  exemption  shall  ap- 
ply only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which 
the  Department  of  state  or  the  Department 
of   Justice   had   knowledge  prior   to  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.s-sed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


MRS    MARIA  GONZALEZ  FERNANDEZ 
LONG 

The  Clvvk  called  the  bill  <HR  7873. 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria  Gonzalez 
Fernandez  Long. 


II 


REI^TING  TO  THE  ADMISSION  OF 
CERTAIN   ADOPTED   CHILDREN 
The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  542)  relating  to  the  admission 
Of  certain  adopted  children 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rcsentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  sections  101  (a  i  (27)  (A  1  and  205  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  the  minor 
children.  Jozef  Woloszynek.  Krystyna  Wolo- 
s/ynek.  and  Wladyslaw  Woloszynek.  shall  be 
fifild  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  children  of  Mr  and  Mrs  J!enry  Wolo- 
szynek.  citizens   of    the   United    States 

Sec  2  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101(a) 
(271  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  the  minor  child.  Domenlco 
Tallarlta  Pelle.  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr 
Ferdinando  Pelle,  a  citiiren  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  3  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101  lai 
(27)  (Ai  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  the  minor  child.  Georgios 
Eflhymiou  Dastamanls,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child 
of  Mr  and  Mrs  George  Manos.  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 1 a) 
(27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  the  minor  child.  Maria  Var- 
kanis.  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
Emmanuel  Varkanis.  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec  5.  For  the  purjjoses  of  sections  101  (a) 
(27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  the  minor  child,  Wladyslawa 
Golas  Romankiewicz.  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  Antoni  Romankiewicz.  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec  6  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101(a) 
(27)  (Ai  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  the  minor  child.  Doroteja 
Kosich.  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr  and  Mr,= 
Peter  Kosich.  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  7  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101  (a) 
(27m  A  I  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  the  minor  child.  Alicia  Kut 
Dixon,  shall  be  held  and  con.^ldered  to  be 
the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr  and  Mrs. 
.Mfred   Dixon,  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  8.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(aii27MAi  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  the  minor  child  Kwan  Suck 
Park,  shall  be  held  and  con.'^idered  to  be  the 
natural-born  alien  child  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  and  Mrs  Bert  Perrin.  citizens  of  the 
United  St-ates 

Sec.  9  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child.  Domenlco 
Carola,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
Lulgi  Carola.  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  10  For  the  purposes  of  sections 
101  (a)  (27  I  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child,  St^inls- 
lawa  Kazimiera  Florkowski.  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  natural-bt)rn  alien  child 
of  Mr  and  Mrs  Antoni  Florkowski.  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  11  For  the  purposes  of  sections 
101  (ail  27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child,  Zofia 
Dusak.  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr  and  Mr.'^, 
Stanishlaw  Dusak,  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  12.  For  the  purposes  of  sections 
lOKa)  (27)  (Ai  and  205  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child,  Perse- 
phonl  iLaoutazei  Sek.as,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs  George  A  Sekas.  citizens  of 
the  United  Stones. 

Sec  13  For  the  purposes  of  sections 
101  (a  I  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child. 
Masumi    (Theresa   Anm    Morishita.   shall    be 


held  and  considered  to  be  the  na*i:ra:-b.  t:; 
alien  child  of  First  Lieutenant  a:.d  Mrs 
Harvey  L  Lakey.  citizeiis  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  14  For  the  purposes  of  sections 
101  (ai  (27m  A I  and  205  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child.  Ba- 
silla  Okal,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
William  Homiak.  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  15.  For  the  purposes  of  sections 
101  (ai  (271(A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child. 
Henry k  Partyka.  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Ignacy  Partyka,  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  16.  For  the  purposes  of  sections 
101  (ai  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child  Jad- 
wiga  Rozalla  Hoffman,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child 
of  Mr  and  Mrs  Walter  J  HofTman.  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  17  For  the  purposes  of  sections 
101(a)(27MA)  and  205  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child,  Maria 
Gronek,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
Anthony  Gronek.  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec  18  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)(27)(Ai  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child.  Jan  Bin- 
knwski.  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
John  Binkowskl.  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec  19  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child.  Anna  Ja^- 
kolka.  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  nat\iral-born  alien  child  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
Frank  Jaskolka.  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec  20  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  the  minor  child.  Vicko  Beu- 
san.  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Steve  Beusan.  citizens  of  the  United  States 

Sec.  21.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)(27)(A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  children,  Kikuko 
Ikeda  and  Satoru  Ikeda.  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien  chil- 
dren of  Mr  and  Mrs  Harry  Ikeda,  citizens 
of  the  United  States 

Sec  22  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(ai(27MAi  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  the  minor  children.  Krys- 
tyna Teresa  Kornak  and  Jan  Kornak.  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  tlie  natural- 
born  alien  children  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Edward 
Kornak.  citizens  of  the  United  States 

Sec  23  For  the  purposes  of  sertlons  101 
(a  M  27m  A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child.  Jadwiga 
Osetek,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Emil  Frank  Osetek.  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec  24  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
iaM27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  tlie  minor  children.  Pana- 
glota  G  Mitchell  and  Paraske\  a.'  G  Mitchell, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  nat- 
ural-born alien  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
George  P  Mitchell,  citizens  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Sec  25.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child.  Ligaya  P 
Reyes,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr  Pellcislmo 
C    Reyes,  a  citizen  of  the  Unned  States 

Sec  26.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child,  Teresa 
Colucclo    leraci.    shall    be    held    and    consid- 


ered to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  Vmcenzo  leracl,  citizens  of  the 
United  States 

Sec  27  For  the  puriK>ses  of  sections  101 
I  a  1(27)  (Ai  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  the  minor  child  Stojan 
Vuckovic.  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
be  the  natural-born  alien  child  of  L.'ubodrag 
and  Dusanka  Vuckovic.  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec  28.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a  1(27  1(A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child.  Zofia 
Maschek.  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  nattiral-born  alien  child  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
Theodore  R  Maschek.  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  29  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101  ■  a  1 
(27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child.  Terica 
Elirhorn.  shall  be  held  and  considered  To  be 
the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Jack  W  Ehrhorn.  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  30  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101  ( a  1 
'27m  A  I  and  205  of  the  Im.migration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  the  minor  child.  Nicolita 
B(Xinos  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Nickola(j6  A.  Boonos.  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec  31.  For  the  purposes  of  section.'  101 
(a)  (271(A)  and  205  of  the  Immigratior.  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  children  Danuta 
Poremba  and  Maria  Poremba.  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  liatural-born  alien 
children  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Walter  Poremba. 
Citizens  of  the  United  States, 

Sec  32  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(aM27MA)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child.  Kazimierz 
Sadkowskl  Kwast  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child 
"i  Mr  ;.nd  Mrs  Frank  Kwast.  citizens  of  the 
Ui.ited  States 

Sec  33.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(aM27i(A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  the  minor  child  NicoloCam- 
pagna.  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural  born  alien  child  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
Michele  Campagna.  citizens  of  the  United 
States 

Sec  34  The  natuial  parents  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  Act  shall  not.  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  priv- 
ilege, or  status  under  the  Immigration  ai-.d 
Nationality  Act 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TERE.=A  DEL  VECCHIO  CIPOLLONE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'HR,  2344' 
for  the  relief  of  Teresa  Del  Vecchio 
Cipollone. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  ar^d  House 
oi  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  Teresa 
Del  Vecchio  Cipollone.  who  lost  United 
States  citizenship  under  the  provisions  of 
section  401  (ei  of  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940, 
as  amended,  may  be  naturalized  by  taking 
prior  to  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  before  any  court  referred  to  in  sub- 
.■section  (a)  of  section  310  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  or  before  any  diplo- 
matic or  consular  officer  of  the  United  States 
abroad,  the  oaths  jirescribed  by  section  337 
of  the  said  Act.  From  and  after  naturaliza- 
tion under  this  Act,  the  said  Teresa  Del 
Vecchio  Cipollone  shall  have  the  same  citi- 
zenship status  as  that  which  existed  Im- 
mediately prior  to  its  loss. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


September  5 


MISS  LIU  LAI  CHING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4484) 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Liu  Lai  Ching. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Miss  Liu  Lai  Ching  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  a  nonquota  Immigrant. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That, 
fur  the  purposes  of  sections  101  (a)  (27)  (A)' 
and  205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Liu  Lai  Ching  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural-born  alien  minor 
child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beecher  Yan  Yip 
Wong,  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


of  p>ermanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Sute 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is 
available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.se<l 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


southwest  quarter  of  northwest  quarter  of 
section  11.  township  12  north,  range  2  east. 
Saint  Stephens  meridian:  and 

(b)  Northwest  quarter  of  northeast  quar- 
ter of  section  18.  township  12  north,  range  2 
east.  Saint  Stephens  meridan. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  rccoi^sider 
was  laid  on  the  table 
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DR.  VICTOR  WANG  TA  NG  AND  ALICE 
SIU  HAR  NG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2615) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Victor  Wang  Ta 
Ng  and  his  wife,  Alice  Siu  Har  Ng. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Victor  Wang  Ta  Ng  and  his  wif" 
Alice   Siu   Har   Ng.  shall    be   held   and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fees     Up- 
on  the   granting  of  permanent  residence   to 
such  allena  as  provided  for  in  this  Act    the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  the  required 
numbers     from     the    appropriate    quota    or 
quotas  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  or 
quotas  are  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.   MARGARET  RUDA   DANIEL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  4499 
for  the  relief   of   Mrs.   Margaret   Rudu 
Daniel. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congrcs-s  asscrnbled.  That  Mrs 
Marg.iret  Ruda  Daniel,  who  lost  United 
States  citizenship  under  the  provisions  of 
section  401(a)  of  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940. 
may  be  naturalized  by  toking  prior  to  one 
year  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Acti. 
before  any  court  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  of  section  310  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  or  before  any  diplomatic  or 
consular  officer  of  the  United  States  abroad. 
the  oaths  prescribed  by  section  337  of  such 
Act.  From  and  after  naturalization  under 
this  Act.  the  said  Mrs.  Margaret  Ruda  Daniel 
shall  have  the  same  citizenship  stattis  as 
that  which  existed  Immediately  prior  to  it 
loss.  ^ 


REREFERENCE  OF  BILL  ON  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY  HOS- 
PITAL 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  'HR. 
89161  to  authorize  grants  for  planning 
and  carrying  out  a  project  of  construc- 
tion for  the  expansion  and  improvement 
of  the  facilities  of  George  Wa.shington 
University  Hospital  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  was  referred  by  the 
Speaker  to  the  Committee  on  Inter.«:tate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  be  rercfcrred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas']" 

There  was  no  objection. 


'°'1| 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This 
concludes  the  call  of  the  Private 
Calendar. 


II 


HOM  HONG  KING,  ALSO  KNOWN 
AS  TOMMY  JOE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fH.R  3008  > 
for  the  relief  of  Horn  Hong  King,  also 
known  as  Tommy  Joe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ho^utc  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Horn  Hong  Hlng.  also  known 
as  Tommy  Joe.  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee.    Upon  the  granting 


GREIF  BROTHERS  COOPERAGE 

CORP.  I 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  return  for  im- 
mediate consideration  to  Calendar  No, 
339,  the  bill  (S.  1012)  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  adjudicate  a 
claim  of  the  Greif  Bros.  Cooperage 
Corp.  to  certain  land  in  Marengo  County 
Ala. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House, 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreis  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  directed  to  adju- 
dicate a  claim  of  the  Greif  Brothers  Cooper- 
age Corporation,  of  Delaw.ire,  Ohio,  under 
the  Color  of  Title  Act  of  December  22.  1928 
(4.5  Stat.  1069).  as  amended  bv  the  Act  of 
July  28.  195.3  (67  Stat.  227:  43' U  S  C  1068- 
1068b),  to  the  lands  described  in  section  2 
of  this  Act.  If  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
that  the  Greif  Brothers  Cooperage  Corpo- 
ration has  otherwise  s.itisfied  the  require- 
ments of  the  Color  of  Title  Act.  he  may  Issue 
a  patent  under  this  Act  to  thc-se  lands  with- 
out regard  to  the  acreage  limitation  Imposed 
in  that  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  lands  subject  to  this  Ar-t  are 
the  following-described  tracts  of  land  situ- 
ated In  Marengo  County.  Alabama. 

(a)  Kast  half  of  southwest  quarter-  north- 
west quarter  of  northwest  quarter,  and  north 
half  of  southwest  quarter  of  northwen 
quarter,   and   north   half  of  south   half   of 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently, a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  Hou.'^e 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  182  j 
Adair  Gray  M.nshall 

Alger  Grtffln  Monagan 

A5hley  Hall  Moore 

Baker  Harrison.  Va.      Morse 

Blltch  HaisUa  Mjsher 

Boiling  Harvey,  Ind.        Moulder 

Boykln  Harvey.  Mich       O  B.-len    NY 

Brooks.  La.         Hoaley  O'Hara.'Mirh 

Broyhlll  Hebert  O  Kon-.ki 

Buckley  Hoeven  Pilclier 

Carey  Holland  Powell 

Chenowetli  Karth  Price 

Clancy  Kee  Rabaut 

Cook  Keith  Rains 

Corbett  KUburn  Reece 

Dague  Kluczyuski  Hous.selot 

Dawson  Landrum  Santangelo 

Delaney  Le.slnskl  suer 

Dingell  MLlntire  Slack 

Dooley  McSween  Staggers 

Eclmondson         MallUard  Tho.^lpson,  N  J 

E^'ins  Martin,  Ma.'-s      Van  Pelt 

Fogarty  Michel  Wharton 

Frellnghuysen    Miller.  N.Y.  Widnall 

Gl.ilmo  MiMlkea  Wright 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  362  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ALCO- 
HOLIC BEVERAGE  CONTROL  ACT 
Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (HR.  256 >  to 
amend  the  District  of   Columbia   Alco- 


holic Beverage  Control  Act.  with  a  Sen- 
ate" amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 

Page  4.  line  22  strike  out  "for"  and  insert 
"or". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temix)re.  Is  there 
objection  Lo  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.  1962 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the 
Stat-e  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I  H.R  9033'  makine  appropri- 
ations for  foreign  as.^istance  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending 
June  30.  1962.  aiid  for  other  puiiX)ses; 
and  pending  that  motion.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  general  de- 
bate be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  4  hours, 
one-half  of  the  time  to  be  controlled  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  1  Mr 
TaberI  and  one-half  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisana? 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Si>caker,  a  point 
of  order 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  stale  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Chair  to  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 87th  Congress,  rule  XXI. 
paragraph  5.  which  reads  as  follows: 

No  general  appropriation  bill  or  amend- 
ment thereto  shall  be  received  or  considered 
if  It  contains  a  provision  reappropriatmg  un- 
expended balances  of  appropriations;  except 
that  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  ap- 
propriations in  continuation  of  appropria- 
tions for  public  works  on  which  work  has 
commenced 

Mr  Speaker,  the  language  is  explicit 
and  there  is  only  one  exception,  that  is 
for  public  woiks  bills  I  submit  that  this 
is  not  a  public  work.<  bill 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  attention  of  the 
Chair  to  the  language  contained  in  H.R. 
9033  for  which  consideration  is  asked,  on 
page  3  of  that  bill,  lines  8  through  24. 

Unobligated  balances  mot  to  exceed  $50.- 
000.000)  as  of  June  30.  1961.  of  funds  here- 
tofore made  available  for  military  assistance 
under  the  authority  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  19,54  as  amended  are  except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  law  hereby  continued  avail- 
able for  the  fiscal  year  1962  for  the  same 
general   puri)ose.«    for  which   ai^propriated 

Further,  Mr  Speaker,  section  101  on 
the  same  page  reads: 

Amount.s  rcrtifled  pursuant  to  section  1311 
of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1955. 
as  having  been  obligated  apainst  appropria- 
tions heretofore  made  under  the  authority 
of    the    Mutual    Security    Act    of     1954.    as 


amended,  for  the  .same  peneral  purix)sc  as 
any  of  the  subparagraphs  under  Economic 
assistance"  except  the  subparagraph  of  this 
title  for  "Adminisiraiive  expenses."  are  here- 
by continued  available  for  the  same  period 
as  the  respective  appropriations  In  such  sub- 
paragraphs for  the  same  general  purpose 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  language  which  I 
have  read  relates  to  funds  not  in  the 
bill  and  clearly  reappropnates  unex- 
pended balances  of  appropriations  in 
violation  of  the  rules  of  the  House. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Pass- 
M.\s  1  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  PASSMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  section 
645  in  Public  Law  87-195  was  signed  yes- 
terday, and  subsequent  to  the  adoption 
of  the  House  rules.  Therefore,  it  is  in 
order  to  this  bill  to  carry  the  provisions 
to  which  the  gentleman  is  referring. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be 
heard  further  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chan-  will  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  well 
aware  of  .section  645  of  the  Foreign  As- 
si.stance  Act  of  1961  when  I  made  the 
point  of  order.  The  determination  must 
be  made  whether  a  provision  in  a  bill 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
can  be  used  to  change  the  rules  of  the 
Hou.se:  whether  the  committee  can.  I  say. 
capriciously  abrogate,  and  violate  the 
rules  of  the  House  in  this  mad  rush  to 
dispense  the  taxpayers'  money  all  over 
the  world. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  if  I  may 
make  one  further  observation,  there 
would  be  only  a  small  part  of  the  bill 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  if  the  bill  is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GARY  Mr  Speaker,  may  I  read 
section  645  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  which  was  sitzned  on  yesterday  It 
leads: 

Unexpended  balances  of  funds  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  continued  available  for  the  general  pur- 
poses for  which  appropriated,  and  may  at 
any  time  be  consolldat-ed,  and.  in  addition, 
may  be  consolidat.ed  with  appropriations 
made  available  for  the  same  general  purposes 
\ir.der  the  authority  of  this  act. 

That  is  exactly  what  has  been  done  in 
this  bill.  Therefore,  the  gentleman's 
point  of  order  should  be  overruled. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

Section  645  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  which  was  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President  yesterday,  and  is  now  Public 
Law  87-195.  specifically  authorizes: 

Unexpended  balances  of  funds  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  continued  available  for  the  general  pur- 
poses for  which  appropriated,  and  may  at 
any  time  be  con.solidated.  and.  in  addition. 
may  be  consolidated  with  appropriations 
made  available  for  the  same  general  purposes 
under  the  authority  of  this  act 

That  is  the  will  of  both  branches  of 
the  Congress  as  expressed  very  recently. 
The  lan'-;uaee  in  the  pending  appropria- 
tion bill  is  identical  and  consistent  with 
the  authority  contained  in  section  645. 

The  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order, 
for  the  reason  that  the  recent  act  of  the 


Congress  makes  the  actions  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  pursuant  to 
law. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  that  the 
time  for  ceneral  debate  be  limited  to 
not  to  exceed  4  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr  T.-hber  ,  and  him- 
self? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R  9033.  with  Mr. 
Mills  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Passm.^n  I  will  be 
recognized  for  2  hours  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr  Taber  '  will  be 
recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recopnizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  IMr.  Passman  1. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  I  should  state 
at  the  outset  that  I  have  promised  the 
leadership  that  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned we  would  conclude  this  bill  today. 
It  will  be  a  long,  hard  day.  but  that  is 
the  goal  and  one  that  we  will  do  every- 
thing within  our  power  to  accomplish, 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  seventh  year 
it  has  been  my  privilege  and  responsi- 
bility to  report  the  mutual  secu:-ily  bill 
for  your  consideration 

Without  a  doubt,  this  is  the  most  con- 
troversial, complicated,  complex  money 
bill  that  you  are  called  upon  to  consider. 
During  the  7  years  m  which  it  has  been 
my  responsibility  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions, hold  lengthy  hearings,  travel  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  miles  inspecting 
projects  and  endeavoring  to  writ*  a  fair 
bill.  I  have  yet  to  satisfy  either  side,  the 
opponents  or  proponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  too  much  for  many  and  too 
little  for  others.  But  I  hasten  to  assure 
you  that  each  and  every  year  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  funds  in  excess 
of  the  actual  needs. 

As  we  come  to  you  today,  asking  you 
to  support  the  recommendations  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee, 
we  do  so  assuring  you  that  we  have 
again  recommended  ample  funds  for 
every  program  envisioned  by  the  admin- 
istration. Should  I  not  indicate  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  that  the  cost  of 
foreign  aid  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  now  exceeds  $106  billion,  and  it  is 
now.  past,  present,  and  planned,  into 
97  of  the  110  nations  of  the  world. 
Even  aft^er  reducing  the  President's  re- 
quests in  the  past  6  years  in  the  amount 
of  $4^2  billion  we  still  left  the  program 
overfunded. 

Mr.  ChaiiTiian,  I  can  say  frankly  and 
factually  that  the  committee  is  fully 
fortified  with  facts  to  protect  its  action. 
We  have  had  to  fortify  ourselves  with 
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these  facts  in  face  of  the  almost  unbe- 
lievable opposition,  such  as,  to  put  it 
mildly,  pressure,  promises,  pleading, 
propaganda,  persuasion,  and  political 
plum  pulling. 

Can  you  imagine  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  have  nothing  but  admiration  for 
people  with  such  enthusiasm.  While  I 
was  reporting  the  bill  to  the  full  com- 
mittee, they  were  making  telephone 
calls  to  get  members  of  the  full  com- 
mittee to  vote  against  the  subcommit- 
tee's recommendations.  And  believe  me 
this,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  was 
passing  letters  in  for  distribution  to  the 
full  committee. 

The  bill  before  you  is  the  committee's 
bill.  This  year,  as  in  previous  years.  I 
shall  to  some  extent  vacate  my  personal 
views  and  support  the  committee's 
views.  I  do  not  find  it  too  difficult  to 
face  up  to  my  responsibility  and  present 
the  bill  as  the  committee  has  approved 
it,  and  that  is.  fairly  and  factually.  On 
that  basis,  I  ask  for  your  sympathetic 
understanding  and  your  unanimous  sup- 
port, realizing  if  you  will  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  gotten  this 
bill  past  the  12-man  subcommittee  and 
the  50-man  full  committee  without  be- 
ing fortified  with  facts. 

First.  This  is  the  largest  foreign  aid 
Dill  that  has  been  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee in  7  years.  Putting  together  all 
facets  of  the  foreign  aid  funds  available 
for  fiscal  1962  for  expenditure  and  or 
obligation,  the  total   amounts  to: 

BlU    before    you $3,555,245,000 

unexpended    prior    years 5.  334   134  000 

Foreign  currencies  appUcable     1,  917,  400,'  000 

Total 

Recommended    increase 
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Second.  Explain  public  debt:  Exceeds 
by  $23,710,500,000  the  public  debts  of 
all  other  nations  of  the  world  combined 
So  great  has  been  our  generosity  and  so 
great  the  demands  for  domestic  and 
foreign  aid  this  year  that  we  have  al- 
ready withdrawn  from  the  Treasury  dur- 
ing the  first  1  month  and  28  days  of  this 
fiscal  year.  $3  billion  more  than  was 
withdrawn  during  the  same  period  last 
year. 

Third.  Gold  reserves. 
Fourth.    Dollars. 

Fifth.  Gold  being  drawn  off  by  reclpi 
ent  nations. 

Sixth.  Explain  in  detail  each  item  in 
the  bill  from  the  committee  report. 


September  5 


Gold    holding   of    United   States   and 
free  world  Dec.  31.  1960 


rc<t   of 


Knd  of  cnlptidar  19.12 
Kii'l  or  ciUctiUar  1960. 

Total 


States 


i2:^.  2.'2, 000,  ooo 

17.  766, 000. 000 


-5,486,000,000 


10,806,  779,000 
175,  000,  000 

Total 10,  981.  779.  000 

Now,  we  must  take  into  account  that 
just  recently  we  approved  $600  million 
for  the  Inter-American  Bank.  Also  the 
Export-Import  Bank  is  authorized  to 
make  development  loans  up  to  $600  mil- 
lion. So  that  makes  a  grand  total  in  the 
foreign  aid  item,  as  such,  of  $12,181,771,- 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  figures  are  fan- 
tastic and  stupendous,  but  that  is  the 
way  it  is. 


V.S.    balance-of-payments    position,    1950-€0 

[In  billions  of  dollars) 

^''^''^^-  Balance 

1950 „  „ 

IQr.,  —316 

1952 —i\ 

1954 _l^ 

19oo I    , 

1056 :::::::::::::::  -iio 

1958 Zll 

1959 _,'* 

I960 :::::::::::::::  -^8 


Tot.ll  dollar  deficit  (ll  years).   —21.5 
Foreign-held  short-term  dollar  assets 

End  of  calendar  1952 $10,546,100  000 

End  of  calendar  1960 21.430,600,000 


Increased  by lo 

Mutual  security  appropriat 
Fiscal  year  1956:  House  bill..  $2 
Fiscal  year  1957:  House  bill..  3 
Fiscal  year  1958:  House  blU._  3 
Fiscal  year  1959:  House  biU._  3 
Fiscal  year  1960:  House  bill..  3 
Fiscal  year  1961 :  House  bUl.I  '  3^ 

•$200,000,000   more   or   less? 


884.  500.  000 

ion  bill 

701.275.  000 
665.920,  000 
191.810.000 
078. 092,  500 
186, 500.  000 
584.  500.  Oi 


1 


Item 


.V'lthorizutioji 
aft 


Comnilttoe 
recommenda- 
tions 


Dovt'Iopmpnt  loans 

l>eviloprnpnt  enu^is...,.     '  

Iiivpstnu'iU  survpy.s.  

l>evelopment  ro.searcli  ' 

Int^rtiiUion.il  oreanizations 
SupftortinKas.'si.stance.  . 

Continui'ncy  fun'l     "" 

.A'iniini.-itrtitivc  pTpi-nseg 

M  il i tiiry  a.ssLstanw 

Iiit'T  AiiKTU'aii  Hank     "'" "' 

Inlrrnational  OtJVt'lopnu'nt  Association' 


Total. 


$1.2no.(J00,  000 

380.  ilO(J,  1)00 

5.000,000 

i.«j.  .T/xi,  oo<V 

4<'..1.  OOO,  000 

*)(),  IKXJ.  1)00 

.'^).  IKXI.  ljO(J 

1,  71)0,1100,  t)0() 

lU).  1100.  f)00 

61.  ij.V),  UOO 

4,  4J.5. 1,V,,000 


$1.  Oi").  000.  onn 

259,000.000 


153,500,000 
400,  000,  000 

i7.';,ooo.ono 

•li,  000.  UOO 

1 .  ^'n.  1X30.  000 

1 10.  000,  000 

61.656,000 

3,520,15(5,000 


Kc'luctlon 

helow 

authoriration 


-$17,^000.  0(W 

-ui.  000. 000 
-5,000.  noa 


-65,  000,  nofi 

—  125.  iKiri,  mn) 

— ,";,  'Km,  mjii 

-400,000,000 


-89G.  000,  UUO 

.s.Sc7;;'::^r-;S:"'^''^  °'  uBoi.iigai...i  f-i^^^^^r,!^^^:;^;^^ 


Mr,  Chairman,  may  I  also  once  again 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
strange  occurrence  of  an  international 
incident  that  happens  almost  every  year 
at  the  time  when  we  are  about  to  pass 
the  foreign  aid  bill.  It  seems  almost  as 
u  international  events  conspire  to  occur 


at  certain  strategic  times.  If  it  is  not  a 
foreign  submarine  lurking  in  our  waters 
It  is  the  Chinese  shelling  of  Matsu  and 
Quemoy,  or  our  Marines  landing  in  Leb- 
anon, or  the  Russian  sputnik,  or  the 
Nixons  in  Latin  America.  Haggertv  being 
attacked  in  Japan,  Khrushchev  cancel- 


ing Eisenhower's  invitation  to  visit  Rus- 
sia,  Khrushchev  insulting  our  President 
in  Paris,  or  the  U-2.  Yes.  and  even  the 
Korean  war.     This  year  it  is  the  crisis  of 

Berlin. 

Next  year  it  will  probably  be  some 
other  crisis  such  as  the  Russians  settin- 
up  a  rocket  screen  at  the  North  Pole" 
The  strange  incidence  of  these  recurring 
crises  is  that  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
unduly  influenced  by  them  in  our  think- 
ing on  foreign  aid.  These  unnatural 
phenomena  should  not  be  allowed  to  in- 
fluence us  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
think  that  by  appropriating  more  dollars 
we  can  set  aside  those  things  that  worry 
us. 

In  my  opinion,  foreign  aid  should  not 
be  a  makeshift  response  to  a  sudden 
demand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  seventh  year 
in  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Operations  Appro- 
priation Subcommittee.  During  the  past 
6  years  our  subcommittee  members  have 
conducted  our  hearings  diligently,  have 
made  our  appraisals  impartially  and 
have  always  attempted  to  bring  before 
the  full  committee  and  the  House  a  rec- 
ommendation that  would  give  the  pro- 
gram an  even  chance  of  passage  while 
taking  cognizance  of  the  overall  de- 
mands of  our  national  interest.  Our  full 
Appropriations  Committee  has  always 
supported  the  totals  we  proposed  for 
each  year. 

Before   laying   before   this   House   the 
1962  appropriation  bill  for  foreign  aid  I 
wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Hou'^o 
once  again  to  the  stupendous  totals  of 
our   foreign   aid   program;    the   greatest 
giveaway  program  of  all  history     in  21 
years,  from  1940  through  1961    we  have 
a.ssistcd  104  nations  of  earth  to  the  tune 
of  S131  billion.    This  works  out  at  about 
saso  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the    United    States    durins    the    whole 
period.     Since  the  end  of  World  War  IT 
the  total  is  just  under  $91  billion     The.se 
stupendous  sirnis  staeger  the  imagina- 
tion. 

Our  American  Nation  seems  gradually 
to  have  fallen  into  the  delusion  that  we 
are  building  up  a  free  world  fortress 
with  our  military  aid.  economic  grants' 
and  credits.  The  activities  of  our  for- 
eign aid  program  have  become  so  wide- 
spread and  complicated  that  few  bureau- 
crats administering  the  program  have 
any  comprehensive  idea  of  all  the  aspects 
or  our  aid  projects  currently  being  ear- 
ned out  in  90  nations  and  in  30  other 
colonial  territories. 

Repeatedly  I  have  been  cast  in  the  rol3 
Of  the  man  who  would  jeopardize  the 
foreign  aid  program  because  I  criticize 
the  waste,  the  extravagance,  the  unnec- 
essary disbursements,  the  excessive 
buildup  of  personnel,  the  foolish  plan- 
ning and  programed  needs,  the  uncom- 
pleted programs,  the  entrenched  official- 
dom, as  well  as  the  perpetuation  of  then- 
concepts. 

Once  again  I  am  being  called  to  play 
the  part  of  Joshua,  to  blow  down  the 
1  llusionary  fortress  of  aid  whereas  my 
primary  function,  as  is  the  duty  of  our 
subcommittee,  is  to  cut  and  prune  this 
ever-growing  foreign  aid  plant  of  ours 
so  as  to  contain  it.  to  train  its  branches 


1961 
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aright  and  by  this  very  process  to  insure 
that  fruit  will  result.  Sometimes  our 
pruning  knife  may  cut  deep,  but  the  pur- 
pose Is  to  cut  our  wasteful  growth  and 
insure  proper  results  commensurate  to 
the  purpo.se  and  nature  of  our  planting. 
As  any  good  husbandman  knows,  with- 
out this  pruning,  the  best  of  plants  runs 
wild,  loses  Its  vigor,  and  dies  off. 

I  have  been,  and  still  am.  working 
toward  the  goal  of  controlled  aid  aid 
given  with  a  purpose,  controlled  by  dedi- 
cated administrators,  and  checked  con- 
tinually for  fulfillment  of  its  basic  pur- 
poses. This  responsibility  we  should  not 
relinquish,  as  we  are  also  re.sponsible  to 
our  electorate  in  this  regard 

I  do  not  sp>eak  in  frustration,  although 
many  people  write  to  me  in  deep  frustra- 


tion because  they  do  not  see  many  tangi- 
ble results  from  our  giveaway  programa. 
Many  may  think  we  have  cause  to  be 
frustrated  because  of  our  unremitting 
efforts  to  keep  the  foreign  aid  program 
within  reasonable  channels  and  not  suc- 
ceeding During  the  last  6  years  the 
committee  has  cut  over  $4  5  billion  from 
the  administration  requests,  but  each 
year  new  requests  are  put  forth  for  more 
monry  and  newer  methods  of  financing; 
all  this  in  spit<>  of  the  fact  that  year  by 
year  the  uncommitted  total  of  appro- 
priated funds  crows  Inrcer  and  larger 
On  June  30.  1961.  this  carryover  fund 
totaled  $5,443,412,000 

Here  is  our  prop>osal  to  the  House  for 
funds  to  be  appropriated  against  the  au- 
thorization as  pa.ssed  by  this  House: 
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Authorisation, 
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This  appropriation  request  envision.* 
a  reduction  of  S896  million  m  the  toUl 
as  authorized.  Our  rea.'ions  for  the  cut 
of  21  percent  of  the  authorization  total 
can  be  explained  briefly : 

Section  202:  We  feel  that  although  $1  2 
billion  was  accepted  by  this  Hou.sc  unci*  r 
the  Saund  amendment  and  also  by  the 
Executive,  our  proposal  of  $1  025  million 
for  this  fiscal  year  will  be  closer  to  the 
mark  lor  loans  that  can  be  fruitfully 
mace.  On  June  30.  1961,  our  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  and  unexpc  nded  funds 
totaling  nearly  one  and  a  half  billion 
dollars,  of  $1,488,758  000  Granted  that 
most  of  these  funds  might  have  been  ob- 
ligated or  tentatively  committed  pending 
this  current  legislation  some  time  will 
elapse  before  ail  the  contracts  can  be 
consummated. 

Our  proposal  that  the  Development 
Credit  Fund  be  cut  to  $1,025  million  stems 
from  the  fact  that  only  a  few  countries 
will  receive  relatively  the  major  percent- 
age of  these  loan  funds — notably  India, 
Pakistan,  and  Brazil.  It  ha*;  been  stat^^d 
that  only  those  countries  could  rightfully 
absorb  these  development  credits  where 
the  preconditions  of  economic  growth  are 
such  that  capital  investment  can  take 
place  Such  preconditions  concern  edu- 
cation, social  reform,  public  and  fiscal 
administration  and  also  a  responsible 
corps  of  officials  in  the  public  services 
It  is  said  that  these  three  countries  men- 
tioned above  will  be  primarily  eligible  for 
development  credits  because  they  are 
committed  to  realistic  developmental 
plans.  Yet.  in  India  we  have  several 
hundred  million  of  unspent  ruptes.  re- 
sulting from  our  surplus  farm  product.'^ 
disposal  plan,  which  we  are  already  lend- 
ing them  as  long-term  loans.  Brazal  is 
one  of  the  countries  that  will  benefit  sub- 
stantially from  our  Intcr-Amencan 
Bank. 


By  cuttinr  our  cu'-rcnt  appropriation 
for  development  credit  funds  to  $1,025 
millior..  we  will  still  give  the  development 
program  a  leeway  of  over  $2' 2  billion 
to  be  spent  during  the  remaining  10 
months  of  this  fL-^cal  year.  This  is  an 
ennrmnus  sum  of  mnney  for  this  pur- 
po.<;e  and  I  sincerely  doubt  whether  ar- 
ran  ements  cou^d  be  finalized  whereby 
all  the  funds  wiU  be  committed  in  cred- 
it.'; By  cultmc  the  total  we  lessen  the 
temptation  to  grant  impractical  and  ill- 
conceived  loans. 

Section  212:  I  come  now  to  develop- 
ment grants.  The  authorization  i.<;  for 
$380  million,  our  proposal  is  that  this 
total  be  cut  to  $259  million.  We  arrived 
at  this  total  by  carefully  weighing  the 
needs  of  the  developing  nations,  nations 
whose  economies  aie  such  that  even 
lone-term  credits  could  create  a  repay- 
ments hardship.  One  project  loan  must 
be  very  large  m  all  its  aspects  to  con- 
tribute to  economic  growth  In  this  in- 
stance, the  greatest  necessity  is  for 
small  projects  that  will  gradually  help  to 
build  up  the  preconditions  so  very  neces- 
sary to  economic  growth.  Here  arain  it 
is  far  better  to  proceed  .slowly  The  ven.- 
nature  of  the  hundreds  of  smal]  projects 
in  ih.e  50  different  developinc  nations  de- 
mand The  plannine.  supervision,  and  ex- 
ecution of  thousands  of  AID  employees. 
Rathf'r  than  disperse  our  attack  on  il- 
literacy, disease,  and  lack  ol  technical 
facilities  over  too  wide  a  field  of  proj- 
ects, let  us  keep  the  programs  within 
bounds.  In  the  pa.«t  we  have  seen  how 
many  thou.sands  of  projects  were  ill- 
planned.  ill-executed  and  finally  left 
without  completion  in  the  rush  to  ob- 
lieate  funds  To  obviate  the  continu- 
ance of  such  .<^lipshod  planning,  espe- 
cially where  we  t;ive  the  money  by  grants, 
let  us  not  tempt  our  AID  officialdom 
by  too  much  money.     Unexpended  de- 


velopment and  special  assistance  funds 
totaled  $243,803,000   on   June  30,    1961. 

Adding  another  $259  milUon  to  that  total 
will  create  an  availability  fund  of  over 
$500  million  to  be  given  away  during 
fiscal  year  1962  Accustomed  as  are  our 
AID  bureaucrats  to  the  disbursement  of 
large  sums.  I  doubt  whether  even  they 
could  find  enough  projects  on  which  to 
squander  this  total  during  the  next  10 
months. 

Section  232:  The  next  item  concerns 
$5  million  for  investment  surveys.  Tins 
IS  an  entirely  new  departure  for  the  use 
of  aid  funds.  The  recommendation  is 
that  nothing  be  given  for  this  purpose  as 
we  already  have  trade,  commercial,  and 
investment  officials  in  our  foreign  repre- 
sentation o.Txes.  In  addition,  the  pres- 
ent ICA  o.Tice  is  adequately  staffed  to  re- 
lay investment  opportunities  found  in 
foreign  countries  to  our  American  busi- 
ness community.  In  our  estimation,  this 
sum  will  merely  provide  a  good  holiday 
for  many  people  at  Government  expense. 
Any  businessman  seriously  interested  in 
investing  in  foreign  ventures  is  quite 
willing  to  invest  money  m  such  surveys. 
If  any  company  or  association  of  com- 
panies is  too  ."imall  to  be  able  to  afford  to 
do  so  then  our  Department  of  Commerce 
IS  always  willing  to  supply  the  leads  in 
the  country  selectc-d. 

Section  302;  The  conference  total  for 
international  organizations  was  for 
$153,500,000.  This  total  is  ample  lor  our 
participation. 

Seciion  402:  As  passed  by  the  House, 
we  allowed  an  authorization  of  $465 
million  for  supp<")rting  a-ssistance.  De- 
fcn.se  support  assistance  is  supposed  to 
provide  supplemental  economic  resources 
which  countries  receiving  U£.  militarj- 
a.d  requiie  to  maintain  a  healthy  rate 
of  economic  growth  We  suggest  that 
the  total  be  cut  to  $400  miiiion.  As  of 
June  30.  1961.  the  unexpended  funds  in 
this  category  amounted  to  $673,491,000. 
In  other  words,  over  $1  billion  in  defense 
supf>ori  funds  will  be  available  durin? 
fiscal  year  1962  May  I  point  out  to  my 
colleaeuts  that  it  is  .n  tlus  category  that 
m  our  subcommittee  hearings  and  in  the 
audits  of  the  Comptroller  General  it  was 
discovt:ed  that  the  grossest  niismanag°- 
ment  cf  funds  took  place.  The  largest 
pcicontaie  of  the  available  funds  ha.s 
none  U)  Ko!ea.  Turkey.  Cambodia,  and 
Laos.  In  the  latter  two  countries  im- 
mcn.sc  sums  of  money  were  squandered 
on  luxurj'  imports  on  behalf  of  political 
functionaries  who  were  subject  to  graft 
and  corruption.  We  know  what  a  repu- 
lalion  we  got  in  Cambodia  and  Laos 
when  this  type  of  foreign  aid  was  dis- 
closed. 

Section  451;  President  Kennedy  re- 
quested $500  million  for  his  emergency 
fund.  The  House  authorization  cut  this 
down  to  $300  million.  We  recommend 
tliat  appropriation  of  SI 75  million  be 
made.  On  Jtme  30.  1961.  this  unex- 
pended total  of  the  President's  contin- 
gency fund  consisted  of  $252,106,000 
plus  $50,757,000  in  his  Asian  fund.  By 
anpropriating  the  total  as  suggested  the 
fund  will  rise  to  over  $457  million. 
Surely  this  total  will  be  sufficient  for  any 
exceptional  needs  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture.    In    addition,    the    President    has 
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access  to  several  billion  dollars  of  coun- 
terpart funds  for  emergency  relief  and 
famine. 

Section  504:  The  House  authorized 
$1,700  million  in  military  assistance  for 
fiscal  year  1962.  Our  recommendation 
is  that  an  appropriation  of  $1,475  million 
be  made.  On  June  30,  1961,  unexpended 
funds  in  this  category  amounted  to 
$2,519,643,000.  The  new  appropriation 
will  bring  the  total  to  over  $4  billion. 
I  submit  that  this  category  is  oversup- 
plied  with  funds  for  it  is  largely  a  book- 
keeping transaction.  Much  of  the  mili- 
tary material  sliippod  overseas  came 
from  our  surplus  military  stockpile.  It 
is  merely  a  bookkeeping  entry  whether 
we  charge  $1.  520,000,  or  $2  million  for  a 
surplus  tank  or  plane. 

It   has   been   proved    time    and   again 
that  an  appalling  wastefulness  has  oc- 
curred in  this  cateuorv— just  one  exam- 
ple concerns  the  builduv^  of  the  latest 
type   of   Army  barracks   for   soldiers   in 
Iran,    with    mast   modern   kitchen   and 
dining  facilities  and  waohrooms,  v,-hereas 
the    simple    soldiers    preferred    to    cook 
their  food  over  an  open  fire  and  sold  the 
bathroom  fixtures  m  the  nearest  towns. 
In  some  cases,  our  miliiary  assistance 
has    assumed    the    form    of    a    prestige 
buildup,  for  example,   in  our  supplying 
the  latest  jet  fighters  to  tiie  Emperor  of 
Ethiopia.     Tlie      question      has      arisen 
whether  we  should  .supply  militarv  aid 
to  any  members  of  the  neutralist  bloc  o: 
nations.     They    them.sclves    decry    such 
aid  and  unless  such  aid  is  for  our  ovei- 
sea  military  se^^uritv,  .such  as  airfields, 
bases,  and  pipti'Jines,  we  should  be  ex- 
tremely careful   not    to   antagonize  any 
other  of  our  free  world  friends.     Where 
military   aid  in   the  form   of   the  latest 
rockets  or  other  missiles  is  demanded,  it 
would   be  extremely  detrimental   to  our 
own  interests   to  supply  these.     In  any 
case,  most  of  the  industrialized  nation? 
are  now  on  their  economic  feet  as  it  were, 
and  are  quite  capable  of  bearing  their 
ov,n  defense  costs,   ratlicr   than  havin- 
these  paid  by  the  American  taxpayer. 

May  I  also  point  out  that  in  the  past 
there  has  been  a  continuous  sequence 
of  transfers  between  the  defense  support 
funds,  military  assistance  funds,  and  the 
President's  contingency  funds.  By  cut- 
ting the  military  a.ssistancc  funds  to 
$1,300  million,  leeway  for  any  militarv 
emergency  will  still  be  allowed  by  the 
availability  of  funds  in  the  other  cate- 
gories, funds  that  can  easily  be  trans- 
ferred for  exceptional  needs. 

Section  635:  The  House  authorized 
550  million  for  administrative  expense- 
We  have  cut  this  total  to  S45  million 
On  June  30,  1961,  over  $8  miilion  in  un- 
expended funds  were  available.  In  any 
case  we  suggest  that  the  new  AID  agency 
be  staffed  by  capable  men  and  that  much 
of  the  deadwood  or  holdovers  from 
the  previous  alphabetical  agencies  be 
dropped.  Too  many  of  the  intermediate 
echelons  are  there  merely  to  protect 
their  jobs  and  have  not  kept  abreast  of 
the  dynamic  changes  in  our  national  pol- 
icies or  methods  to  achieve  our  aims. 

Peace  Corps:  It  ha.s  been  estimated 
that  S40  million  be  appropriated  for  the 
Peace  Corps  for  the  first  year.  Since  the 
protrram   is   in   its   infancy  and   there   is 
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much  doubt  as  to  its  effectiveness,  ou: 
proposal  is  that  S20  million  be  appropri- 
ated as  a  start.  Should  this  program 
succeed  during  the  first  year,  assurances 
can  be  given  that  Congress  will  always 
lend  a  sympathetic  ear  for  expansion  the 
next  year.  Instead  of  starting  off  with 
a  huge  bang  or  running  as  it  were  toward 
maturity,  let  us  first  learn  to  crawl  and 
then  as  we  grow  stronger,  increase  our 
capability  and  pace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  said  in  the  bc>- 
ginning  that  the  pruning  knife  has  tp 
hurt  to  produce  the  best  results.  Even 
with  all  the  pruning  that  our  subcom- 
mittee has  done,  and  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  full  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, a  most  substantial  sum  i.< 
proposed  for  fiscal  year  1962  and  I  hope 
that  our  proposals  will  be  accepted  bv 
the  Hou.KC. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
make  the  point  of  order  that  the  Com- 
mittee is  not  in  order.  The  gentleman 
is  making  a  very  important  and  inter- 
esting statement.  He  has  worked  hard 
on  this  bill  and  is  entitled  to  be  heard 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committer 
will  be  in  ordei-. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  m;ty 
proceed. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  This  is  your  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  Members,  and  I  am  sure 
you  would  like  to  have  a  factual  report 
on  it. 

We  have  had  to  fortify  ourselves  with 
these  facts  in  the  face  of  the  almost 
unbelievable  opposition,  to  put  it  mildly, 
the  pressure,  the  promises,  the  pleading, 
the  propaganda,  the  persuasion  and  the 
political  plum  pulling.  Can  vou  im- 
agine this.  Mr.  Chairman— and  I  have 
nothing  but  admiration  for  people  with 
such  enthusiasm— but  while  I  was  pre- 
senting the  bill  to  the  full  Committee 
on  Appropriations  last  week,  from  down- 
town they  were  making  telephone  calls 
to  get  the  members  of  the  full  commit- 
tee to  vote  against  the  subcommittee's 
recommendations.  And  while  the  com- 
mittee  was  meeting,  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  trying  to  distribute  a  letter 
of  appeal  to  the  full  committee  asking 
it  to  reverse,  in  full,  every  reduction 
brought  in  by  the  subcommittee.  They 
insisted  on  every  dollar  authorized 

The  bill  before  you  is  the  committees 
bill.  This  year,  as  in  previous  years  I 
shall  to  some  extent  subordinate  my  per- 
sonal viev.s  and  support  the  view^  of 
the  committee.  I  do  not  find  it  too  diffi- 
cult to  face  up  to  my  responsibilitv  and 
present  the  bill  to  you  as  the  committee 
has  apjiroved  it.  On  that  basis,  I  ask  for 
your  sympathetic  understanding  and 
your  support.  I  ask  you  to  realize  that 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  l 
man  to  have  gotten  this  bill  past  a  l*?- 
man  subcommittee  and  a  50-man  full 
committee  without  being  fullv  fortified 
with  the  facts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  largest  for- 
eign aid  bill  presented  in  7  years  put- 
ting together  all  facets  of  foreisn  aid 
fimds  available  for  the  fiscal  vear  1962 
for  expenditure  and  or  obligation  The 
total  amounts  to: 


Bill   before  you $3,555,245,000 

Unexpended  prior  years 5.334   134  000 

Foreign  currencies 

applicable 1.917.400.000 


I  might  say  at  this  time  that  I  shall, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, when  we  reach  that  part  of  the 
bill  dealing  with  military  assistance,  re- 
quest that  the  members  of  the  committee 
support  me  in  recommending  that  what 
the  full  committee  recommended  be  in- 
creased by  $175  million.     While  many  of 
you  were  enjoying  a  brief  respite  from 
your  labors  here  in  Washington,  I  re- 
mained  on   the  job  Saturday.   Sunday, 
and  yesterday  in  my  oflice  to  consult  with 
those    who    felt    that    maybe    this    item 
should  be  increased.     I  could  not  speak 
for   the  full  Committee  on   Appropria- 
tions,    I   discus.sed  it   with  our  distin- 
guished Speaker  pro  tempore,  the  great 
majority    leader,    the    gentleman    fiom 
Mas.sachusetts      IMr.      McCormack'.     i 
discussed  it  with   the  very  top  echelon 
people  in  Government,  and  I  reached  the 
decision  that  I  would  recommend  an  in- 
crease in  the  military  even  before  most 
of  you  returned  from  your  brief  vaca- 
tions.   I  would  like  to  state  that  it  was 
my  own  conclusion,  after  praying  over 
the  matter  and  thinking  over  the  crises 
in  the  world  that  we  are  presently  expe- 
riencing, and  for  fear  that  some  may  feel 
we  were  cutting  the  military  item  to<i 
much,  I  reached  this  conclusion,  and  I 
so  indicated  to  our  distamuished  Speaker 
pro  tempore.     I  am   in  the  position  of 
vacatinf,'  my  own  thinking  when  hi-iher 
authority   seems  to  think   there  is  jus- 
tification for  it. 

That  means  that  what  we  have  car- 
ried over  and  are  recommending  in  this 
bill  wii;  be  $10,981  779.000.  including  the 
$1'^5  million  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr   SIKES.     I  consider  the  statement 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman   from 
Louisiana,    the    chairman    of    the    sub- 
committee IMr.  Passman  I  has  just  made 
to  be   but  one  of  many   indications   we 
have  had  of  his  statesmanship  and  his 
great  contributions  to  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation.     It  is  his  very  earnest  de- 
sire to  see  that  the  money  that  is  spent 
for  foreign  aid  is  properly  spent;  and  I 
am   equally  convinced   that   he  has   an 
earne,st  desire  to  provide  enough  monev 
to   do    the   e.>sential   job.     After   proper 
deliberation    he    is   now    volunteering   a 
substantial  increase  ;n  the  area  of  ex- 
penditures which  is  most  important  to 
our  foreign  program  at  this  time.    The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  thought 
well  on  this  and  he  has  the  courage  to 
act  on  his  convictions.     He  is  a  big  man 
in  every  sen.se  of  the  word  and  I  per- 
sonally applaud  him  for  his  action  today 
Mr.  PAS.SMAN.     I  appreciate  the  fine 
remarks  of  my  distinguished  friend    the 
gentleman    from    Florida    (Mr.    SikesI. 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  other  occasions  I  have 
not  failed  to  rise  to  the  occasion  to  bring 
out  a  bill  that  m  my  opinion  should  have 
been    reduced,      it   was   not    pressure   or 
propaganda     or     lack     of     faith     that 
prompted    me   to   bring   out   the   Latin 
American  bill  earlier  this  year     This  is 
my  country,  and  I  am  willing  to  face  up 
to  my  responsibility  and  do  everything 
that  IS  necessai-y.  because  I  have  never 
been  embarrassed  by  being  honest 
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As  I  Stated  a  moment  ago,  I  discussed 
the  military  assistance  item  with  the  top 
eciielon  people,  the  minority  members, 
and  the  very  distinguished  majority 
leader,  and  I  finally  decided  I  should 
come  in  and  ask  the  menil>ers  of  the 
committee  to  reverse  the  decision  of  last 
Friday  and  vote  unanimously  to  raise  the 
militaiT  assistance  item  by  $175  million. 
My  will  will  not  neces.'-arily  prevail 
unless  there  is  some  justification  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  this  year  we 
approved  $600  million  for  Uie  Latin 
American  program  There  is.  in  the 
pending  bill  $600  million  for  develop- 
ment loans  under  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  so  that  makes  the  grand  total  of 
$12,181,771,000  in  the  foreign  aid  item  I 
have  enumerated,  almost  $3  billion 
ahead  of  this  tune  2  years  aco.  The 
administration  says  we  must  have  it. 
that  It  is  an  absolute  must,  so  I  am  fa<;ing 
up  to  my  responsibility  in  bringing  up  a 
bill  that  is  higher  than  any  of  the  pr.or 
6  years.  Even  so.  as  I  said  eailier.  v.e 
have  not  satisfied  all  cf  the  members 
with  that  increase. 

Mr  Chairman,  these  figures  are  fan- 
tastic, but  they  are  the  facts. 

I  might  state  that  our  jjubhc  debt  ex- 
ceeds by  $23,710,500,000  tl-e  public  debt 
of  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
combined.  So  great  has  been  our  gener- 
osity— and  thank  God  we  are  a  Christian 
and  charitable  nation — but  so  preat  has 
been  our  generosity,  and  so  great  have 
been  the  demands,  domestic  and  foreign, 
that  at  this  time  this  year  we  have  al- 
ready withdrawn  from  the  Treasury 
during  the  first  1  mouth  and  23  days  of 
the  fiscal  year  1962.  S3  bilhon  more  than 
was  withdrawn  during  the  same  period 
last  year. 

We  should  also  note  at  this  point  that 
oiu"  gold  reserves  are  still  to  some  extent 
declining.  The  record  discloses  that  m 
1950  we  had  gold  reser\es  m  the  amount 
of  $23,212  million.  They  had  been  re- 
duced on  December  31.  1960,  to  $17,766 
million.  During  that  same  period  the 
other  free  nations  of  the  world  increased 
their  gold  reserves  from  $13,028  million 
to  $19,400  million.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  years  the  other  free  nations  of  the 
world  have  a  gold  rcseive  larger  than 
our  gold  reserve. 

We  should  also  indicate  that  from 
1900  to  1960  inclusive,  the  dollar  deficit 
amotuited  to  $21,500  million.  The  aver- 
age dollar  credit  held  by  foreign  nations 
usually  would  go  in  a  range  from  $8  bil- 
lion to  $9  billion.  In  1932  it  moved  up 
to  $10,547  million.  During  this  period 
not  only  did  the  recipient  nations,  the 
free  nation.":,  the  foreign  free  nations  ex- 
port sufficient  money  to  increase  their 
gold  reserve  by  $6,372  million,  but  during 
the  same  period  it  moved  up  to  where 
they  had  a  dollar  credit  to  their  accounts 
here  in  America  of  $21,430  million. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  it  requires 
about  $11  billion  in  gold  to  support  our 
own  monetary  system.  When  you  take 
$11  billion  from  our  present  gold  hold- 
ing of  $17  billion,  it  leaves  only  $6  billion. 
How  m  the  world  could  wc  meet  Uie  dol- 
lar commitments  we  have  of  $21  billion 
If  called  upon  to  do  so?  I  fail  to  under- 
stand There  has  been  a  comi?Iete 
breakdown. 


Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  all  Mem- 
bers, whether  for  or  against  the  bill, 
will  recognize  that  this  is  a  verifact  bill 
and  that  when  you  put  the  facts  to- 
gether all  should  be  satisfied,  whether 
you  are  for  or  against,  when  we  take 
into  account  the  conditions  that  we  are 
confronted  with  in  this  world.  For  6 
consecutive  years,  when  we  brought  the 
foreign  aid  bill  before  you,  you  support- 
ed not  only  the  recommendations  of 
your  subcommitloc  but  of  your  full  com- 
mittee, the  only  exception  being  last 
year  when  you  exceeded  our  recom- 
mendation for  militarv-  assistance  by  in- 
creasing that  item  by  $200  million.  If 
the  House  had  supported  the  commit- 
tee on  that  occasion  it  would  have  been 
on  sound  ground,  because  as  we  bring 
the  bill  to  you  today  we  find  they  had 
an  excess  in  the  military  assistance  item 
last  year:  that  if  they  had  had  no  more 
money  they  still  would  have  had  suffi- 
cient funds.  Last  year  they  transferred 
out  of  the  military  into  the  President's 
contingency  and  from  the  President's 
contingency  into  the  grant  aid  and  aft- 
er transferring  out  of  military  into  grant 
a-.d  they  still  found  themselves  with 
$65  100,000  unobligated  funds.  And  we 
found  in  our  hearings  that  they  will 
have  SI 00  million  of  deobligated  or  de- 
reserved  funds.  So  the  $200  million  you 
gave  them  last  year  was  not  ncedtsj  and 
you  could  have  supported  the  commit- 
tee. 

They  ^^  ill  have  $50  million  in  reappro- 
priated  unobligated  funds  and  $100  mil- 
lion of  dr-reserved  funds,  and  there  are 
otlier  amounts  you  can  add  to  that. 

Now.  if  I  may  very  briefly,  in  1956  at 
this  stage  of  the  game — pardon  me  for 
saying  "game,"  altiiough  sometimes  I 
think  iw  IS  a  gan;e  we  are  playing — the 
House   recommended   $2,701    million. 

In  1957  the  committee  recommended 
$3.'^G3  milhon. 

In  1958  the  committee  recommended 
$3,191  million. 

In  1959  the  committee  recommended 
$3,878  million. 

In  1960  the  committee  recommended 
$3,186  million. 

In  1961,  last  year,  the  committee  rec- 
ommended $3,384  million. 

We  are  back  in  this  year  with  the 
largest  foreign  aid  bill  we  have  had  in 
7  years,    ^!akc  no  mistake  about  that. 

I  will  discuss  the  individual  items  with 
you  ver>'  briefly,  and  tins  is  important. 
We  are  dealing  with  $3 '2  billion  and.  if, 
please  remember,  before  this  legislation 
is  signed  into  law.  25  percent  of  this  fis- 
cal year  will  have  elapsed.  We  are  al- 
ready in  September,  and  practically  one- 
quarter  of  the  year  will  be  gone  before 
we  have  this  money  bill  signed  into  law. 

de\t:lopment   L'^ans 

But  notwithstanding  that  fact,  your 
committee  is  recommending  $1,235.  mil- 
lion for  development  loans.  Last  year, 
the  appropriation  was  only  $600  million. 
This  is  an  increa.se  of  70  percent  over 
last  year. 

DEVELOPMENT    GRANTS 

For  development  grants  the  adminis- 
tration asked  for  $380  million.  This  Ls 
the  successor  to  the  original  bilatcial 
U.S.  technical  aid  fund.  Last  year  the 
administration   requested   $175   million. 


The  committee  provided  $150  million  and 
prior  to  passage  they  indicated  they  had 
overstated  their  needs. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  The  gentleman  is  dis- 
cussing development  loans? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.     Development  grants. 

Mr.  GARY.  The  gentleman  was  dis- 
cussing  development   loans   just  before. 

Mr.  PASSMAN  I  said  we  recommend- 
ed $1,025  million. 

Mr.  GARY.  That  does  not  include 
the  $600  million  appropriated  recently 
for  South  America;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  true.  In  ad- 
dition to  that  you  have  $600  million  this 
year  m  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  de- 
velopment loans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  thing  is  fantastic. 
You  have  $1,200  million  in  just  those  two 
Items. 

Mr.  CON'TE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  from  Vii-- 
ginia  said  $600  million  to  Latin  America. 
It  was  $500  million.  A  hundred  million 
dollars  went  for  Chilean  relief. 

Mr,  PASSMAN.     Yes. 

Mr  CONTE.  The  other  $500  million 
was  for  grants. 

Mr.  PASSMATn.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's statement.  It  is  still  all  Latin 
America.  I  know  and  the  gentleman 
knows  It  was  $600  million  for  Latin 
America 

Mr.  GARY.  Is  not  Chile  still  in  Li.tin 
America? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  GARY.    I  thought  it  was. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  insisted  on  bring- 
ing that  $600  million  out  intact  for  my 
President.  You  know  that  they  had  un- 
used credits,  but  I  insisted  on  bringing 
It  out.  I  am  not  the  worst  enemy  this 
bill  ever  had. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  get  back 
to  development  grants. 

Development  grants,  heretofore  re- 
ferred to  as  technical  aid  projects.  Last 
year  the  administration  requested  $175 
million.  We  gave  them  $150  million. 
They  admitted  they  had  asked  for  too 
much  money. 

This  year  they  said  they  wanted  $380 
million  for  technical  aid  projects,  and 
we  are  taking  out  of  special  assi.nance 
technical  aid  projects.  We  are  taking 
the  technical  aid  projects  out  of  the  de- 
fen^'C  support  funds.  They  testified  that 
$259  million  was  needed  to  continue 
existing  projects.  It  is  all  set  forth  in 
the  committee  report. 

In  discussing  this,  we  asked  "What  is 
the  additional  $130  niiilion  for?"'  They 
said,  'We  have  no  programs,  we  have 
no  projects,  we  cannot  tell  you  what 
country  that  is  going  to," 

They  also  stated  there  would  be 
capital  c rants  in  this  item. 

In  other  words,  capital  grants  or 
grant  aid  was  being  mixed  with  the  tech- 
nical aid.  We  asked  them  if  they  had 
any  projects,  and  they  said  "No."  We 
asked  them  if  they  had  any  programs, 
and  they  said  "No.  '  We  asked  them 
"Do  you  know  what  countries  are  getting 
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It?"  and  they  said  'No.  but  we  have  a 
reservoir  that  we  are  going  to  dip  into, 
and  we  will  come  up  with  cei  tain  pro- 
grams." 

We  thought  they  should  be  more  defi- 
nite than  that.  We  have  recommended 
every  dime  for  all  existing  phases  of  the 
technical  aid  program.  But  we  denied 
$121  million— make  no  mistake  about 
it— of  capital-grant  aid  that  they  had 
mixed  up  with  technical  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  were  to  put  grant 
aid  in  with  technical  aid,  none  of  us 
would  know  how  much  monc-y  is  in  the 
bill  for  technical  aid.  We  denied  them 
$121  million,  but  allowed  $259  million. 

INVESTMEXT     SURVICYS 

With  reference  to  "Investment  sur- 
veys," $5  million.  They  sought  to  justify 
that  item  but  we  have  not  allowed.  For 
the  previous  fiscal  year,  we  said,  "Did  you 
not  spend  $2  million  for  surveys?"  They 
said  ■Yes."  We  asked  them  "Did  you 
read  the  report?"  The  witness  responded 
"No,  we  did  not  read  your  report." 

That  was  an  affront  to  the  committee. 
Last  year  we  wrote  in  language  prohibit- 
ing them  from  making  these  investment 
surveys,  and  the  House  supported  us. 
This  year  they  came  back  for  S5  million 
for  investment  surveys.  They  changed 
the  formula  a  little  bit.  It  can  mean 
that  a  retired  American  businessman  who 
may  want  to  take  a  vacation  and  go 
abroad,  looking  for  a  SI  million  invest- 
ment, he  can  do  so  and  the  Government 
pays  half  of  it,  and  the  individual  pays 
half  of  it.  I  think  they  would  be  more 
sincere  about  it  if  they  would  pay  it  all. 
The  committee  denied  that.  This  type 
of  expenditure  is  not  ntcessary  to  en- 
courage such  surveys. 

INTERN.^TION.M,    ORG.^ NI/.-\TIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  "In- 
ternational organizations,"  I  have  always 
been  one  to  defend  the  U.N.  I  have 
some  misgivinas.  and  so  do  many  of  you. 
But  the  U.N.  is  a  good  sounding-off 
place.  Without  the  U.N.,  we  could  have 
gotten  into  more  serious  troubles.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  may  disagree  with  some  of 
the  items  in  the  U,N.,  but  I  must  admit 
that  this  ic  a  program  which  is  operated 
on  a  matchin  ;  basis.  It  was  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  should  not  make  one  dime's 
reduction  in  any  account  in  the  U.N.; 
that  this  would  be  the  one  place,  if  we 
are  going  to  have  lasting  peace,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  look  to  the  U.N.  Your 
committee  recommended  SI 53.5  million, 
all  of  the  money  that  you  need  for  the 
U.N.  It  is  the  amount  specifically  au- 
liiorized  in  section  302  of  the  authoriza- 
tion act. 

.SUPPORTING  .ASSI.STANCE 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  "Sup- 
porting assistance,"  again  they  have 
changed  the  name  of  the  program. 
Heretofore  we  referred  to  that  item  as 
"defense  support"  and  "special  assist- 
ance."    In  reality,  it  is  economic  aid. 

The  authorization  is  $465  million. 
Your  committee  recognized  that  there 
were  many  other  places  in  the  bill  where 
recipient  countries  could  receive  grant 
aid  and  decided  to  make  a  small  cut. 
The  committee  recommended  $400  mil- 
lion, a  reduction  of  only  $65  million. 
But.  Mr,  Chairman,  if  we  take  all  of  the 


categories  of  the  bill,  you  find  that  there 
is  more  money  for  grant  aid  this  year 
than  we  have  had  before;  $1,025  billion 
that  we  have  recommended  for  develop- 
ment credits.  Somewhere  along  the  w&y 
some  Member  may  make  reference  to 
that  as  a  loan  program.  We  a.sked  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Dillon. 
when  he  came  before  our  committee,  this 
question:  "Do  you  call  this  thing  a 
loan?"  He  said  "No:  n-o."  He  said 
"Thu;  is  development  credit."  We  asked 
him,  "How  does  this  account  operate?" 
He  said:  \ 

For  ex.imple.  the  maximum  loan  which  -^e 
m.!V  m.ike  t-.  .)  n.ition  is  $1  million.  Thty 
may  pay  no  interest  at  all  We  give  thein 
10  years  before  they  pay  anything  back  on 
the  loan.  After  the  first  free  10  year.s  on  this 
$1  million,  they  pay  -810.000  a  year--l  pw- 
cent  a  year  for  10  years — which  simply  mealis 
that  after  the  free  years  of  this  loan,  with  Eo 
intere.st.  they  have  only  paid  back  $100.0(KJ 
Then  they  .ire  to  pay  3  percent  in  eacli  of 
the  succeeding  30  years,  subject  to  cancellti- 
tion  along  the  way. 


You    and   I   know    that   is  not   a   v^y 
attractive  investment  proposition. 

CONTINGENCY     Ft'ND 

Now  the  contingency  fund.  With  all 
due  respect  to  our  great  executives  down- 
town— arid  they  are  all  great,  or  they 
would  never  have  reached  the  positions 
they  held,  whether  it  was  President  Tru- 
man. President  Eisenhower,  or  President 
Kennedy — we  refer  to  this  as  the  Presi- 
dent's contingency  fund.  I  do  not  know 
win  they  stick  in  the  word  "President's*'. 
because  it  is  just  a  contingency  fund.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  used  if  there  should 
happen  to  be  an  emergency  develop 
during  the  year,  .so  the  President  could 
finance  the  project  out  of  what  is  call€"d 
the  contingency  fund.  But  in  the  past. 
with  few  exceptions,  this  contingency 
fund  has  been  used  to  initiate  new  proj- 
ects that  had  never  been  justified  to  the 
Congre.-^s:  projects  in  which  they  mafcf 
a  very  small  allocation  out  of  the  con- 
tingency fund,  but  which  in  subsequent 
years  may  require  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  complete.  We  had  .so  much 
money  in  there  last  year  that  it  was 
overfunded. 

One  interesting  thing  about  use  of  the 
contingenev  fund,  they  went  down  to 
Brazil  and  bought  a  nice  housing  unit 
They  paid  $446,000  for  an  American- 
owned  housing  project  m  Brazil.  Therr 
are  even  more  ridiculous  projects  that 
were  provided  out  of  the  continrienfy 
fund. 

An.Mt.NISTR\TI\  K    EXPENSES 

Now,  let  us  go  to  administrative  as- 
sistance. The  authorization  is  for  ,S50 
million.  Last  year  they  asked  for  $42 
million  and  we  gave  them  S38  million 
This  year  they  asked  for  351  million,  S.30 
million  was  authorized,  and  we  give 
them  $45  million. 

MILIT.\RY    ASSISTANCE 

As  to  military  assistance,  that  is  the 
item  that  we  spoke  of  earlier.  This  year 
and  in  previous  years  we  overfunded 
that  item,  because  it  is  a  sensitive  item 
and  they  usually  complain  about  it  if 
there  are  any  reductions.  They  say  it 
is  going  to  embarra.ss  the  country  if  cuts 
are  made.  But  your  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  examines  and  moves  on  facts'. 


If  you  do  not  move  on  facts,  you  might 
foul  up  the  program  somewhere  along 
the  way.  The  committee  recommends 
an  appropriation  of  $1,300  million  plus 
a  reappropriation  of  $50  million  of  the 
unobligated,  unreserved  funds  available 
on  June  30,  1961. 

Originally  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion asked  for  $18  billion  Subsequent 
to  that.  President  Kennedy  said  tiiey 
wanted  $1.6  billion  Then,  that  figure 
was  changed  to  $1  885  million  .-Mong 
the  way  we  wound  up  with  an  authori- 
zation— one  figure  in  the  House  of  $1,800 
million,  one  in  the  Senate  of  $1,550 
million,  and  in  conference  they  author- 
ized $17  billion. 

We  could  not  find  any  need  for  more 
than  $13  billion.  But  over  the  weekend, 
while  you  were  enjoying  a  brief  respite. 
I  talked  to  peojile  downtown  because  I 
wanted  to  have  the  best  information  I 
did  not  want  to  be  accused  of  crippling 
the  bill.  I  should  like  to  say  further 
that  I  talked  with  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore and  I  .said  to  him,  "All  right.  I  am 
going  to  vacate  my  own  views  and  accept 
your  view.s."  But  what  do  you  have  with 
reuard  to  this  item?  You  have  about 
$2  615  million  on  hand,  unexpended 
You  will  have  $100  miUion  of  deoblmated 
dereserved  funds  avail;ft)le  for  new  use 
You  liave  $50  million  in  unobligatrd 
funds  that  we  are  reappropi  latiiuv  And 
it  was  stated  before  our  committee  that 
we  have  now  given  nearly  $20  billion  m 
militan-  equipment  to  recipient  nations 
Sixty-six  percent  of  the  equipment  is  on 
hand  available  for  use. 

The  bill  recommends  the  $1  300  mil- 
lion. Add  to  tliat  the  $50  million,  and 
then  the  $100  million,  and  that  bungs 
It  up  to  $1,450  million 

In  addition  to  that,  there  is  this  year 
a  new  authority  available  We  have  met 
all  the  emergencies  throughout  the 
world.  Lebanon,  MaLsu.  and  Korea,  out 
of  this  account  through  the  military. 
but  this  year,  .something  new  was  added 
in  the  authorization  bill  If  the  Presi- 
dent should  deem  it  advisable,  he  mav. 
under  section  510,  withdraw  from  De- 
f'mse  Department  stocks  $300  million 
worth  of  articles  and  supplement  this 
a.ssistance  program.  So  if  you  add  that, 
you  are  up  to  about  $1,750  million  Thev 
have  the  machinery  there  if  thev  need 
it. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  PASSMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  would  like  to 
know  how  much  if  any  money  or  ap- 
propriations in  any  form  whatever  are 
contemplated  to  go  to  Communist-con- 
trolled governments. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  should  like  to  an- 
swer the  gentleman.  I  trust  my  Presi- 
dent, as  you  do.  I  trust  the  administra- 
tion, as  you  do.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  leave  it  up  to  the  President  to  make 
the  deci.sion.  I  elected  not  to  press  that 
point  and  insist  on  language  as  to  just 
where  the  allocations  would  be  made. 
I  am  very  son-y  I  am  unable  to  answer 
the  gentleman's  question  directly,  be- 
cau.se  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  am  willing  to  leave  it  up  to  tlie 
President  to  make  that  decision.     I  am 
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.sure  he  would  not  makf  that  allocation 
unless  he  thought  there  was  some  cood 
rea.son  for  it. 

I  might  stat^  that  m  the  hearings  and 
in  the  report  you  can  find  there  are  55 
recipient  nations  to  get  militarv  aid  in 
fi.scal  1962 

Mr  GARY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  'Virginia 

Mr  GARY.  I  rise  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion the  gentleman  propounded.  It  is 
provided  in  the  authorization  legislation, 
which  was  signed  yesterday.  Public  Law 
87-195.  that  no  aid  shall  be  offered  under 
this  act  to  the  government  of  any  coun- 
try unless  the  President  determines  that 
such  country  is  not  dominated  or  con- 
trolled by  the  international  Communist 
movement. 

Mr  PASSMAN  Yes.  but  I  say  again, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  agrees  with 
me,  that  we  should  leave  it  up  to  the 
President 

Mr.  FEIGHAN  You  arc  makuv:  a 
very  fine  line  of  demarcation  between 
domination  or  control  by  the  interna- 
tional Communist  movement  or  con- 
spiracy and  governments  unquestionably 
controlled  and  dominated  by  Commu- 
nists, such  as  the  Communist  regime  of 
Tito  of  Yugoslavia,  for  one  Khrushchev 
said  .so-called  national  communism  is 
nonsen.se  All  Communi.-ts  arc  part  of 
the  international  Communist  movement. 

Mr  GARY.  The  President  has  com- 
plet-e  control. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  That  is  true.  We 
must  trust  our  President.  He  is  not  go- 
ing to  make  any  allocations  unless  he 
finds  there  is  very  good  reason  for  them. 

INTTR-*MFRI(  AN    DFVFLOPMFNT    n\NK 

The  Inter-Amencan  Bank.  $110  mil- 
lion. The  committee  decided  not  to 
make  any  reduction  there  The  full  re- 
quest is  allowed. 

INTERNATION.\L    DEVELOPMENT    ASSOCIATION 

The  Int^'rnational  Development  Asso- 
ciation. $61,656,000  Again  we  felt  that 
we  should  fund  the  account  in  the  full 
amount  requested. 

CONCLl'SION 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  this  in  clos- 
ing. This  IS  a  somewhat  typical  bill. 
To  get  a  bill  out.  you  cannot  go  too  high 
or  too  low  That  is  why  we  elected  to 
move  along  on  the  basis  of  the  testimony 
presented  to  the  committee. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  tried  to  be  fair. 
I  think  you  know  that  I  do  not  think 
there  has  ever  been  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  could  so 
completely  divorce  himself  from  his  own 
ideas  when  it  became  necessary  to  do 
so.  if  the  administration  was  able  to 
make  a  case  for  their  ideas.  I  am  going 
to  face  up  to  my  responsibility  now.  as  I 
have  in  the  past.  Otherwise.  I  would 
pack  up  and  go  home  because  I  could  no 
longer  consider  that  I  could  contribute 
to  the  work  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Mr  Chairman,  I  am  not  a  con- 
trary individual,  but  I  do  try  to  know 
.something  about  my  bill,  VJe  have 
brought  you  a  pood  bill.  Will  you  not 
indicate  that  you  have  some  confidence 
in  your  subcommittee  and  that  you  have 
some  confidence  in  your  full  committee. 
Over  7  long  years  not  one  time  have  I 


ever  misled  you,  not  one  time  have  we 
underfunded  a  bill ,  not  one  time  have  I 
refused  to  yield  to  higher  authority  if 
that  higher  authority  had  something 
that  appeared  to  be  factual.  So.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  subcommittee  and  to  support 
the  full  committee. 

I  think  It  is  desirable  and  I  believe 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
wants  to  see  us  go  into  the.se  bills  in  de- 
tail and  look  for  the  fat  and  look  for  the 
places  where  we  can  take  money  out  that 
IS  not  needed.  I  will  say  that  the  great 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  deals  with 
policy.  I  think  they  do  a  good  job.  But 
I  trust  that  you  will  support  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  I  think  I  can 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  not 
going  to  be  loo  much  unhappiness  along 
the  way,  if  you  support  the  committee 
in  Its  recommendations. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  PASSMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mrs.  KELLY,  I  would  like  to  a.sk  the 
gentleman  concerning  foreign  curren- 
cies which  IS  referred  to  on  page  2  of 
the  report.  Do  you  mean  that  the 
amount  mentioned  there  of  $1,917.- 
400.000  IS  added  to  the  amount  recom- 
mended m  the  bill  which  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  President  to  use? 

Mr    PASSMAN.     That  is  correct, 

Mrs,  KELLY.  In  other  words,  this 
amount  of  foreign  currencies  could  be 
used  in  any  manner  that  the  President 
sees  fit  without  further  appropriation'' 

Mr  PASSMAN.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, yes.  It  was  so  represented  to 
the  committee  and  that  is  why  it  is  in- 
cluded in  the  leport 

Mrs.  KELLY  Has  it  ever  happened 
that  foreign  currency  funds  have  been 
waived  by  the  President  in  recent  years' 
In  other  words,  has  the  requirement  for 
appropriation  been  waived  in  recent 
years  on  these  foreign  currencies? 

Mr,  PASSMAN  This  year  we  were 
somewhat  .«;earchinp  in  our  examination 
and  we  reached  the  conclusions  that 
Members  would  like  for  us  to  indicate 
in  the  report  what  funds  would  be 
available.  That  makes  a  better  legisla- 
tive history  than  merely  an  exchange  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House:   does  it  not? 

Mrs.  KELLY  You  and  I  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  appropriation  for 
foieign  currencies  can  be  waived,  if  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  so  desires. 

Mr  PASSMAN  That  is  my  under- 
siandme.  yes 

Mrs.  KELLY  Then  do  you  believe  if 
we  could  save  m.oney  for  the  United 
States  by  the  use  of  these  foreign  cur- 
rencies, the  lequirement  for  the  appro- 
l)riation  should  be  waived? 

Mr  PASSMAN.  I  think  we  should  u.se 
foreign  currencies  in  every  instance  that 
we  can  to  meet  our  obligations,  because 
as  I  indicated  earlier,  we  had  a  dollar 
ricf-cit  of  $215  billion  in  the  past  10 
years,  and  our  friends,  the  recipients  of 
this  money  today  have  dollar  holdings 
abo\it  double  in  the  past  8  years  and  they 
now  have  more  gold  than  we  do.  So.  in 
eveiT  instance  we  should  use  foreign 
currencies.  Does  not  the  gentlcwom.in 
arrcc'' 

Mr-   KELLY     I  thoroughly  agree. 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  So.  if  I  may  be  rep- 
etitious for  30  .seconds,  support  the 
committee.  I  spend  360  days  a  year  on 
this  bill.  I  think  I  know  a  little  some- 
thing about  It.  because  I  have  traveled 
and  traveled  and  traveled  We  have 
studied  the  requests.  And  wc  have  the 
facts  to  back  us  up 

Mrs.  EOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Mrs  BOLTON  On  page  2  of  the  bill. 
economic  assistance,  development  loans 
and  development  grants,  how  much 
money  do  you  allow  for  new  work  m 
Africa'' 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Well,  to  be  frank 
with  you,  v,e  allowed  all  of  the  funds  re- 
quested, eveiT  dime  of  the  funds  re- 
quested for  Africa  in  all  t^'chnical  aid 
pi'ojects. 

As  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  it  is  a 
little  hard  for  the  committee  to  under- 
stand why  the  administration  would 
take  a  purely  technical  aid  program  and 
limit  to  8  percent  that  amount  of  money 
that  could  be  used  for  capital  improve- 
ments for  labor,  insecticides,  or  seeds. 
But  now  they  are  trying  to  throw  this 
capital  crant  program  into  the  teclmical 
aid  program.  So.  we  allowed  every  dime 
that  the  administration  requested  to 
continue  foreign  aid  pro.iects  now  under 
commitment  with  all  of  the  nations. 

Mrs  BOLTON  That  is  not  what  I 
asked. 

Mr  PA.SSMAN  I  am  answering  the 
question  so  that  the  Members  wi':  un- 
derstand. They  said.  "We  have  no  pro- 
grams, we  have  no  projects,  we  have 
no  countries,  we  do  not  know  where  the 
5121  million  will  be  spent."  so  therefore 
your  committee  denied  it:  No  country, 
no  project,  no  program  They  ci.d  not 
know  where  it  would  be  spent. 

Mrs  BOLTON.  That  interests  me 
very  much,  because  I  have  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  m  Africa,  and  I  think  I 
understand  the  situation 

Mr  PASSMAN.  I  thank  tl:e  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs  BOLTON.  Unless  we  have  some 
leadership  to  make  new  projects  moving, 
in  the  countries  that  are  just  coming 
out  of  the  primitive  areas,  unless  we  do 
that,  we  will  have  nothing  in  Africa  and 
we  will  see  the  Chinese  and  the  Russians 
moving  m  hand  over  fist. 

Mr,  PASSMAN,  I  thank  the  oentle- 
woman. 

May  I  refer  the  gentlewoman  to  page  4 
of  the  report.  We  have  allowed  all  tlie 
money  requested  for  technical  aid  proj- 
ects in  tropical  Africa.  We  do  not  deny 
1  dime.  It  was  only  $121  million  of 
capital  projects  that  they  intended  to 
put  in,  and  they  said  they  had  no  proj- 
ect, no  program,  no  country.  They  did 
not  know  where  it  would  be  spent,  so 
we  cut  that  out, 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gcntlrman  yield'' 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  "Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  Is  it  not  true  that  wc  do 
n.ot  earmark  any  money  in  this  bill  for 
any  particular  country? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.     That  is  correct. 
Mr    GARY.     The  appropriations  are 
based  on  e.stimates  that  the  Department 
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has  furnished  us  as  to  how  they  are  go- 
ing to  spend  the  money,  but  we  do  not 
require  them  to  spend  that  money  in  any 
particular  country. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.     That  is  true. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
interrupt  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
and  say  I  understand  there  are  programs 
and  that  they  can  be  submitted,  which 
we  will  do  before  the  day  is  out. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Of  course,  I  can  only 
go  by  what  the  people  say  who  admin- 
ister the  program,  and  I  will  have  to 
refer  you  to  the  statement  that  they 
had  no  projects,  no  programs;  they  did 
not  know  what  country  it  would  go  in. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
just  exactly  what  I  think  about  tWs  bill. 
I  have  been  trying  to  go  along  with  the 
foreign  relief  program  the  best  I  could 
for  the  last  8  years.  Sometimes  I  have 
been  for  some  of  their  gyrations,  and 
sometimes  I  have  hard  work  compelling 
myself  to  go  along.  This  time  when  we 
were  faced  with  a  request  for  $1,200  mil- 
lion for  development  loans,  it  gives  me  a 
great  deal  of  concern.  To  my  mind, 
development  loan  is  a  misnomer.  It  is 
of  absolutely  no  value  to  the  United 
States.  I  have  studied  the  subject  as 
closely  and  carefully  as  I  could,  spent 
hours  and  hours  on  it,  even  gave  up  hav- 
ing a  Labor  Day  holiday  which  I  would 
like  to  have  taken,  but  I  have  been  un- 
able to  find  where  it  does  a  particle  of 
good,  and  I  know  in  a  great  many  places. 
I  would  say  the  vast  majority,  it  does  no 
good  at  all. 

In  days  gone  by  I  supported  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program.  When  I  re- 
turned last  fall  $200  million  had  been 
transferred  out  of  what  we  had  fought 
to  put  across,  transferred  to  a  develop- 
ment that  was  absolutely  unnecessary 
and  ridiculous. 

The  military  assistance  program  is 
presented  to  us  in  this  manner:  An  ap- 
propriation of  $1,300  million  in  cash;  the 
reappropriation  of  about  $100  million  in 
unobligated  and  unexpended  funds;  the 
right  to  withdraw  from  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary authority  $300  million  on  credit; 
that  makes  a  total  of  $1,700  million. 
The  committee  cut  $400  million  off 
the  budget  estimate,  but  that  is  re- 
placed by  other  figures  that  are  in  the 

hearings,  and  there  is  more  than  $1,700 
million  available,  or  $100  million  more 
than  was  used — nearly  $200  million  more 
than  was  used — last  year. 

There  is  talk  of  adding  $175  million  to 
that.  This  would  give  them  a  total  of 
$1,875  million.  Frankly,  the  thing  is  so 
mixed  up  that  it  is  impossible,  just  as  it 
was  with  the  bill  before  us  last  year,  to 
tell  what  we  are  doing. 

When  you  get  to  boiling  down  these 
appropriations  for  such  things  as  tech- 
nical aid,  you  find  they  turn  out  to  be 
not  technical  aid  at  all,  except  in  rare 
instances.  Once  in  a  while  there  is  a 
little  bit  that  gets  in  there,  but  not  a 
big  lot. 

They  had  schools  conducted  by  dif- 
ferent universities  where  they  paid  the 
people  salaries  for  going  to  school,  and 
on  top  of  that  paid  something  like  $800 
apiece  for  tuition  over  a  year's  time. 


The  biggest  part  of  the  money  weait 
to  some  such  operation  as  that.  It  is 
not  anything  we  can  be  proud  of. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  a  very  con- 
siderable sentiment  on  the  part  of  peo- 
ple who  wish  to  have  themselves  ac- 
corded favors.  When  they  got  to  this 
development  loan  business,  scattered  all 
over  the  world,  sending  groups  of  people 
down  to  different  places  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  Far  East,  to  stir  up  trouble, 
and  sending  people  to  other  places  to  do 
the  same  sort  of  thing,  that  is  too  much 
for  me. 

I  could  see  nothing  la.^t  winter  when 
we  had  that  aid  to  South  America  bill 
up  but  to  vote  against  the  bill. 

Fi-ankly,  it  is  the  tail  wafgin?  the  do?, 
so  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned.  Their 
approach  to  the  thing  being  so  difficult 
and  so  almost  impossible.  I  frankly  do 
not  see  how  I  can  vote  for  the  bill  and 
maintain  my  self-respect  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  about  all  I  have 
to  say  about  it  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  lim- 
it my  comments  at  this  pomt  to  the 
military  assistance  portion  of  the 
mutual  security  program.  Other  .speak- 
ers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  will  make  comments  in  refer- 
ence to  the  other  portions  of  the  bill.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  these  com- 
ments will  point  out  the  seriousness  of 
the  reductions  which  have  been  propo.sed 
by  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  chairman  of  the  subcommiitce 
for  the  decision  over  the  weekend  to  in- 
crease the  military  assistance  fund  by 
$175  milhon.  In  the  markup  of  the  biH 
last  Thursday  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee recommended  for  military  as- 
sistance $1,300  million. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  offered  an 
amendment  in  the  subcommittee  to  in- 
crease the  military  assistance  funds  by 
$200  million.  The  gentleman  and  I  dif- 
fered  on  this  particular  amendment. 
The  amendment  which  I  offered  was  de- 
feated. Because  I  felt  that  in  this  area 
we  needed  more  money  than  he  had  pro- 
posed, I  am  pleased  to  have  the  chair- 
man now  indicate  that  when  we  get  to 
the  reading  of  the  bill  he  will  propo.se 
an  amendment  to  increase  it  by  $175 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  at 
this  point,  however,  that  I  do  not  think 
$175  million  additional  is  adequate. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  trace 
the  history  of  this  area  for  fiscal  1962  so 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  have  a 
full  understanding  of  what  the  facts  are. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  so  I  can  state  why  I 
will  recommend  the  increase  of  $175 
million? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  heard  the  gentleman 
state  that  during  his  time.  If  the  gentle- 
man has  anything  more  to  add  to  that 
I  would  be  glad  to  hear  it. 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  As  I  stated  previ- 
ously, I  did  this  only  after  conferring 
with  the  leaders,  both  here  in  the  House 
and  in  the  administration,  and  this  is 
what  the  administration  asked  for. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  only  going  by  what 
the  administration — both  the  Kennedy 
administration  and  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration— wanted.  They  are  on 
record  for  a  program  considerably  larger 
than  even  the  military  assistance  pro- 
!,'ram  as  amended  upward  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  let  us  go  back  a  min- 
ute in  history.    In  1959  former  President 
Ei.senhower  established  what  was  called 
the    Draper    Committee,    a    committee 
composed  of  high-ranking,  experienced 
military  and  civilians,  to  determine  what 
course  our  military  assistance  program 
sliould  take  in  the  future.     The  Draper 
Committee  came  up  with  a  recommenda- 
tion in  1959  to  the  effect  that  we  ought 
to  have  a  militaiy  assistance  program  of 
approximately   $2   billion   per  year.      In 
the  years  before  that  we  had  been  ap- 
piopriatmg  on  the  average  of  about  $1.6 
billion    for    military    assistance.     The 
Draper    Committee    also    recommended 
that  we  establish  our  military  assistance 
program   on   a   long-term   basis.     How- 
ever the  Draper  Committee  did  not  make 
the  mistake  of  a.sking  that  the  program 
be    financed    by    debt    transactions    on 
back-door  financing.    They  said  we  could 
liavp  a  long-term  program  for  military 
a.ssistance    and    still    have    an    annual 
authorization  and  an  annual  appropria- 
tion.    As  a  result  of  the  Draper  Com- 
mittee   rejKjrt.    the    Eisenhower    admln- 
i.stration  and.  subsequently,  the  Kennedy 
administration     within     the     executive 
branch  of  the  Government  in  the  Penta- 
gon  made   a   recommendation   that   the 
military  assistance  for  fiscal  1962  should 
be    $2397    billion.      Subsequently,    the 
Ei.senhower    administration,    before    it 
went  out  of  office,  in  the  submission  of 
its  budget  for  fiscal  1962.  recommended 
for    military   assistance    $1.8    billion,    a 
S.597  million  reduction  below  the  Draper 
Committee  guidelines.     President  Ken- 
nedy, when  he  took  office,  after  review- 
in::   the   military  a.ssistance   program   in 
March  of  this  year,  recommended  a  re- 
duction of  $200  milhon  below  the  Eisen- 
hower fu.'ure.    The  new  administration 

at  this  point  proposed  $16  billion  for 
military  a.ssistance.  Between  March  and 
May  of  this  year  the  new  administra- 
tion made  another  reevaluation  of  the 
military  a.ssistance  program. 

On  the  basis  of  this  reevaluation  the 
new  administration  amended  its  March 
proposal  and  recommended  $1,885  mil- 
hon. This  figure  was  submitted  to  the 
authorizing  committees  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  The  Senate  authori- 
zation ended  up  $1,550  milhon.  the 
Hou.se  authorization  $1.8  biUion.  The 
final  law  which  was  signed  yesterday 
by  President  Kennedy  authorized  $1.7 
billion.  This  bill  before  us  in  Its  pres- 
ent form  is  $1.3  billion. 

The  chairman  of  our  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  has  Just  in- 
dicated on  the  floor  of  the  House  that 
he  intends  to  offer  an  amendment  add- 
ing $175  million.  This  is  still  inade- 
quate.    I   propose   to  offer   an   amend - 
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mcnt  to  the  chaii-man's  amendment  to 
inci-ease  the  amount  to  $16  billion. 
This  is  the  lowest  figure  recommended 
by  either  Pi-esident  Kennedy  or  Presi- 
dent Eusenhower. 

In  March  of  this  year  Pre.sident  Ken- 
nedy recommended  $1  6  billion  He 
subsequently  amended  it  upward  but  I 
think  that  the  people  on  my  right,  of 
all  the  people,  ought  to  support  the  min- 
imum figure  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  think  we  as  Republicans  on 
our  side  ought  to  support  this  figure,  be- 
cau.se  it  is  the  minimum,  in  my  opinion, 
that  can  be  justified  if  we  are  going  to 
get  real  benefits  in  the  militaiy  assist- 
ance program.  May  I  say  again  thus 
figuie  is  $200  million  le.ss  than  the 
amount  proposed  by  President  Ei.sen- 
hower before  he  left  office  on  January 
20 

Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  turn 
to  some  testimony  in  the  hearmgs  this 
year  which  I  think  is  somewhat  signifi- 
cant On  page  77  of  part  1  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  hearings,  you 
will  find  the  testimony  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara.  Let  me  quote 
from  it. 

L«t  me  cmphasi2»  the  r.Tre  th.at  we  used 
In  arriving  at  this  final  figure  The  item." 
in  the  program  were  carefully  selected,  first 
by  me  and  then  by  the  President,  from  a 
much  longer  list  which  consisted  of  items 
for  which  our  militriry  ndM.sers  had  certi- 
fied thai  a  high  prMrlty  military  require- 
ment existed  In  pariiig  the  list,  I  myself 
took  particular  pains  tn  eliminate  Items  nf 
sophisticated  eqvilpmrnt  where  in  my  Judg- 
ment tlie  recipient  countries  would  not  be 
capable  of  using  this  equipment  cfIecli\oly 
at  least  at  the  present  time  In  short,  the 
$1,885  milhon  figure  represents  a  rigorous 
selection  by  the  new  administration. 

Then  on  page  84  of  the  heannps  Scr- 
cretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  again 
testifying,  said: 

In  conclusion.  Mr  Chrxlrman,  in  making 
this  statement  I  am  spe.iklng  not  only  for 
myself,  but  also  on  beh.ilf  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  They  Join 
me  in  unanimously  endorsing  the  e.ssen- 
liality  of  the  mlliury  assistance  program 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUifT  regard  the  mutual 
security  program  as  a  cornerstone  of  our 
totAl  defense  effort  and  of  our  national 
security. 

On  page  102  of  ihe.se  .same  hearings, 

General  Lemnitzcr  was  testifying. 

General     Lemnitzer.     of     counse.     is 
Chairman  of  the 
the  following; 

We  have  evaluated  the  program  for  fiscal 
year  1962  in  relationship  to  the  plans  of 
our  unified  commanders  overseas  We  have 
examined  force  objectives  to  be  sure  that 
allied  forces  will  complement  our  own 
forces  The  force  levels  which  have  been 
set  as  program  objectives  have  been  studied 
at  all  levels,  and  the  program  details  have 
been  prepared  to  support  those  forces  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  SUiff  believe  that  the  fiscal 
year   1962  program  is  a  minimum  program. 

Genei-al    Lemnitzer 
this  : 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  regard  the  two 
programs  as  complementary  While  the 
program  cannot  be  precisely  compared,  we 
believe  that  dollar  for  dollar  we  do  get  a 
greater  amount  of  defense  through  this  pro- 
gram than  we  could  get  by  putting  an  equi- 
valent amount  of  money  Into  our  own 
defense  programs. 


Joint  Chieft.     He  says 


went   on    to   say 


He  further  had  this  to  .say.  and  I 
think  this  is  the  crux  of  the  matter. 
This  is  my  question  and  his  response: 

In  other  words  you  defend  this  part  of  the 
mutual  security  program  budget  as  ardentlv 
as  you  defend  the  Defense  budget  of  the 
United  Slates? 

General  LEMNrrzER    I  do 

In  other  words,  it  is  almost  beyond 
my  belief  that  after  hearing  this  te.sti- 
inony  the  committee  would  leduce  the 
niilitary  a.ssistance  program  $585  billion 
below  the  amount  requested  by  the  new 
administiation  This  testimony  actu- 
ally would  justify  a  gi-eater  amount 
than  CoiiKres.s  authorized  by  law.  It 
certainly  would  ju.stify  the  minimum 
figure  recommended  to  the  Congress  in 
March  by  President  Kennedy.  an 
amount  of  ,S1.600  million. 

As  I  indicated  a  few  minutes  ago.  I 
intend  to  offer  either  as  a  substitute  to 
the  chairman  s  amendment  or  as  an 
amendment  to  hi.s  amendment  a  figure 
of  SI. 600  million  .so  the  House  can  go  at 
lea.st  to  the  minimum  fipure  recom- 
mended by  President  Kennedy  in  Marcli 
of  this  year. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN  Mr  Chan- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr  FORD  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut 

Mr  SEELY-BROWN  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  authorization  bill  authorizes 
$1,700  million' 

Mr  FORD.  That  is  correct  My 
amendment  would  .still  be  $100  million 
less  than  the  figure  in  the  authoiization 
bill 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
v.ill  the  gentleman  yield "^ 

Mr  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f:om  Penn.'=yhania. 

Mr  SCRANTON  Perhaps  the  gen- 
tleman can  clear  up  for  me  the  confu- 
sion in  my  mind.  In  the  report  they 
point  out  that  one  of  the  i-easons  they 
reduced  the  SI. 700  million  by  $400  mil- 
lion was  that  in  the  authorization  bill 
there  was  a  $300  million  provision  for 
the  President  to  take  down  defense 
Items  when  and  if  he  needed.  This,  as 
I  under.^tand  it.  is  a  reimbursable  item. 
Ls  that  correct '^ 

Mr.  FORD.  Section  510  '3'  and  'b' 
provide  that  in  fiscal  1962  on  a  decision 

by  the  President  the  military  assistance 
propram  can  use  up  the  $300  million  in 
our  own  Defense  Department  stocks. 
This  section  510  was  included  in  the  au- 
thorization bill  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
in  effect  a  military  sissistance  contin- 
gency provision.  Under  this  section  of 
the  law.  the  executive  branch  can  add 
to  whatever  figure  they  get  for  military 
assistance  up  to  $300  million. 

I  personally  disapproved  section  510. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  way  to  handle 
the  program.  It  is  with  us.  however. 
The  committee  in  the  report  says  that  if 
$1,300  million  is  not  enough  they  can  dip 
into  this  military  contingency  fund,  .sec- 
tion 510.  In  effect  the  committee  report 
asks  the  executive  branch,  if  I  read  the 
language  correctly,  to  use  this  unsound 
procedure.  I  think  the  section  is  wrong. 
I  think  it  is  bad  to  start  this  practice,  I 
do  not  believe  we  should  let  them  handle 
the  military  assistance  program  on  a 
contingency  basis.    They  ought  to  come 


up  with  hard  justification  and  either  get 
the  money  or  not  get  the  money  based  on 
facts  submitted.  Section  510  is  really 
poor  fiscal  management  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  country. 

Mr,  SCRANTON.  But  there  is  no 
justification  in  the  report  as  to  why  they 
cut  out  the  other  $100  million.  In  ref- 
erence to  what  the  gentleman  just  said 
pieviously.  I  wonder,  was  the  theory  that 
the  administration  had  set  that  'mini- 
mum at  SI, 600  million  and  that  is  why 
they  cut  out  the  other  $100  million? 

Mr.  FORD  No;  do  you  mean  my  sug- 
gestion about  the  SI. 600  million? 

Mr.  SCRANTON.    Yes. 

Mr.  FORD  I  am  trying  to  be  realis- 
tic and  practical  about  it.  I  think  we 
ought  to  get  the  figure  up  as  close  as 
we  possibly  can  to  the  justifications  sub- 
mitted by  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara and  General  Lemnitzer  on  behalf 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Mr.  SCRANTON,  What  I  am  getting 
at  IS  that  they  have  cut  out  from  the 
authorization  bill  $400  million;  is  that 
correct '' 

Mr.  FORD  Yes:  that  is  con-ect.  It 
was  cut  fioni  SI. 700  million  to  $1,300 
million. 

Mr  SCRANTON.  Three  hundred  mil- 
lion dollar.*;  of  that  cut  was  justified  on 
the  basis  of  this  contingency  fund. 
What   was   the  other  $100  million? 

Mr.  FORD  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  ask  the  people  wlio  made  the  cut 
rather  than  to  ask  me 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  All  right  then,  I 
will  hold  'he  question. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  suspect  the  answer  will 
be  that  there  wa,*-  $100  million  in  deob- 
ligations  which  would  now  be  available 
in  fiscal  year  1962.  Therefore,  they 
could  make  another  cut  of  $100  million. 
However,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  had  contem- 
plated this  availability  from  deobliga- 
tions  and  had  figured  that  in  at  the  time 
they  had  submitted  their  budget. 

Mr.  SCRANTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
us  how  much  has  been  spent  for  mili- 
tary assistance  .'^ince  this  program  be- 
gan? 

Mr  FORD  About  $20  billion  has 
been  .spent. 

Mr.  GROSS     Twenty  billion  dollars? 

Mr    FORD.     Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  place  where 
we  can  find  to  what  countries  this  money 
went? 

Mr.  FORD.  Yes.  in  the  tables  on  the 
desk  there  is.  I  will  say,  to  the  gentl«nan 
from  Iowa,  a  sp>eciflc  cumulative  total 
of  the  money  that  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  all  countries  in  the  mihtary  as- 
sistance area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  are  those  armies 
today  that  we  are  supposed  to  have 
bought  through  the  use  of  this  money? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  mention  a  few,  I  per- 
sonally think  they  have  done  a  good  job 
for  us.  For  example,  there  are  500,- 
000  men  plus  under  arms  in  Korea. 
There  are  500,000  to  600.000  men  under 
aiTTis  in  Formosa.    In  Turkey  there  are 
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approximately  300,000  to  400,000  men.  as 
I  remember  the  figures.  These  troops 
are  doing  a  good  job  for  themselves,  for 
us,  and  the  rest  of  our  allies.  The  money 
that  we  are  discussing  has  In  the  past 
trained  and  equipped  these  forces,  and 
in  some  instances  is  helping  to  maintain 
them.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  them 
on  the  side  of  freedom. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Referring  to  the  air- 
base  in  Saudi  Arabia  that  we  have  been 
ordered  to  get  out  of  and  where  we  are 
still  going  to  spend  millions  of  dollars 
to  complete,  is  this  one  of  the  places 
where  the  money  is  going? 

Mr.  FORD.  There  Is  a  base  called 
Dhaharan  in  Saudi  Arabia  which  was 
built  in  1951  or  1952,  as  I  remember.  At 
that  time  that  base  was  highly  impor- 
tant to  our  own  mutual  security.  It  is 
true  within  the  next  year  or  so 'we  may 
have  to  give  up  that  base.  It  is  all  fine 
and  good  to  look  back  and  say  in  retro- 
spect that  it  was  a  bad  decision.  But 
in  1951.  1952,  1953,  and  1954.  it  was 
mighty  handy  to  have  that  base  for  our 
own  mutual  security. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  quarter- 
back the  Korean  war  for  just  about  30 
seconds.  How  many  foreign  troops  did 
we  have  supporting  us  over  there? 

Mr.  FORD.  We  did  not  have  as  many 
as  I  thought  we  should  have.  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  war  was  conducted  as  well 
as  I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  it  con- 
ducted, but  nevertheless  today  we  have 
500,000-plus  troops  in  the  South  Korean 
forces  who  are  at  the  front  facing  the 
North  Koreans,  doing  a  good  job.  I  think 
we  are  getting  a  good  return  on  our  in- 
vestment in  that  area  and  in  other  simi- 
lar areas. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Referring  to  the  air- 
base  in  Saudi  Arabia.  I  have  visited  the 
airfield  there.  That  airbase  has  served 
very  useful  purposes  so  far  as  America  is 
concerned.  One  of  the  things  we  were 
doing  was  to  train  Arabs  to  be  flyers,  me- 
chanics, and  so  on.  Besides  serving  a 
useful  purpose  for  our  own  mutual  se- 
curity, it  has  been  a  most  invaluable  con- 
tribution to  the  entire  Arabian  people 

Mr.  FORD.     I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
I  agree  with  her. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Is  it  not  true  that  last 
year  we  appropriated  $1.8  billion  for 
military  assistance  and  that  crises 
throughout  the  world  have  intensified 
greatly  in  that  time  with  the  Berlin 
blockade,  the  Soviets  resuming  nuclear 
testing,  Laos,  and  later  Cuba,  and  we 
need  a  minimum  at  least  of  $1.6  billion 
here  to  meet  our  obligations  throughout 
the  free  world? 

Mr.  FORD.  The  gentleman  has  stated 
my  position  precisely.  Last  year,  when 
conditions  were  better  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  free  world,  we  made  avail- 
able $1.8  billion  for  this  program.  I  do 
not  understand  why  at  the  present  time, 
with  international  problems  more  serious 
todpy  than  they  were  before,  that  as  a 


legislative  body  we  want  to  cut  this  pro- 
gram to  a  figure  of  $1.3  billion. 

Such  a  decision  does  not  make  sense. 
I  do  not  think  we  are  acting  responsibly, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  giving  to 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
the  tools  they  need  to  do  the  job  if  we 
cut  the  program  this  deeply. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  \\ 

Mr.  BOLAND.  First  I  want  to  con 
mend  the  gentleman  on  a  very  forcefi  * 
talk  with  respect  to  this  item.  There 
are  few  men  in  this  Hall  that  know 
more  about  military  assi.stance  or  about 
a  military  appropriations  bill  than  does 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  I  think 
that  you  will  agree  with  me  when  he 
talks  on  these  particular  subjects,  he 
talks  commonsense :  he  talks  reasonable- 
ness, and  he  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about,  and  I.  for  one.  as  a  Democrat, 
want  to  commend  him  for  his  sut^gestion 
on  the  amendment  he  is  going  to  offer, 
where  he  is  going  to  increase  this  itoni 
by  $300  million.  I  am  going  to  follow  his 
leadership  in  this  matter,  because  I  think 
he  knows  more  about  this  than  any  other 
Member  of  this  body. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from   a  letter 
that  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  ajid 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara  sent  to  all 
of   the   members   of   the  Committee   on 
Appropriations.     Incidentally,   this   bill 
did  not  come  out  of  the  full  Committee 
on  Appropriations  unanimously.     There 
was  some  rather  violent  di.sscnt  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  respect  to  many  items,  not  only 
on   military    matters    but    many    other 
issues.     And.  I  hope  this  House  will  go 
along  on  every  item  because  I  think  we 
have  to  show  to  the  world  that  we  are 
interested    in   more   than   military   as- 
sistance.   I  think  we  should  give  these 
nations    around    the    world    more    than 
military  assistance.     I  think  we  should 
increase   the   Development   Loan    Fund 
and  the  development  grants.    These  are 
dangerous  times;  these  are  critical  times, 
and  I  think  that  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  live  up  to  our  problem  here. 

But  let  me  quote  from  the  letter  of 
Secretary  Rusk  and  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  with  respect  to  the  items  that 
the  gentleman  wants  to  increase; 

The  $585  million  cut,  from  the  $1  885  mil- 
lion requested  by  the  President,  would  in 
fact  reduce  by  more  than  50  percent  the 
amount  available  for  improving  the  forces 
of  key  threatened  allies  on  the  nanks  of 
NATO  and  in  southeast  A.sia,  whose  resources 
are  Inadequate.  This  is  so  because  «1  bil- 
lion must  in  any  event  be  used  to  maintain 
existing  forces  and  meet  fixed  charges 
Thus,  these  cuts  would  mean,  quite  literaUv 
that  NATO  and  Far  East  countries  could  not 
achieve  adequate  military  forces— at  the  very 
time  when  both  areas  confront  a  crisis  In 
confldence,  and  v?hen  NATO  has  agreed  on 
the  need  for  a  firm  posture  to  meet  the  Ber- 
lin situation. 
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I  think  in  an  area  like  this  we  ought 
to  listen  to  people  like  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  former  President 
Eisenhower.  We  ought  to  pay  some  at- 
tenUon  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
We  ought  to  pay  heed  to  Defense  Secret 
tary  McNamara.     We  ought  to   Usten 


with  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  now  on  his  feet  in  the  well. 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  go  along  on  this 
item  here,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  go 
alon«  with  other  amendments  when  they 
are  offered  this  afternoon  to  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minute.s  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr.  Rhodes). 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  bill  which  you  have  before  you 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  reasonably  adequate 
bill  for  the  purposes  which  have  been 
stated  in  the  authorization  act  and  in 
con.sideration  of  the  po-suion  in  which 
this  country  finds  itself  right  now,  vis- 
a-\  IS  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  a  member 
of   this  committee  for   approximately   3 
years  now;  I  have  done  what  I  could  to 
make  sure  that  this  program  was  ade- 
quately funded,  but  not  overly  funded 
I  still  have  that  idea  in  legislating  to- 
day.   I  think,  however,  that  as  we  read 
the  new.^papers  today  it  might  be  well  to 
have  another  look  at  some  of  the  philos- 
ophies uhich  we  have  expressed  in  times 
past.    I  look  at  mutual  scK-unty— at  least 
parts  of  itr— as  items  which  we  accentu- 
ate in  days  when  we  can  afford  them  and 
cut  down  in  times  when  we  cannot  af- 
ford them.     In  the  Korean  war  we  con- 
tinued mutual  .security  but  we  did  cut 
It  down  as  far  as  the  economic  side  was 
concerned.    I  think  that  in  this  partic- 
ular time  where  we  have  crises  in  Ber- 
Im,  where  we  have  crises  in  south  Asia 
where  we  have  crises  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  it  behooves  this  great  Nation 
to  take  another  look  at  mutual  security 
to  try  to  determine  whether  or  not  It  Is 
more  important  to  the  free  world  that 
the  economy  of  America  be  strong    that 
the  mihtary  might  of  this  country  be 
strong,   or   that   we  carry  on   some  of 
these  very  desirable  projects  to  help  un- 
derdeveloped countries;   whether  or  not 
It  IS  more  important  that  we  keep  the 
sinews  of  the  United  States  flexed  and 
in  shape,  or  that  we  expand  our  present 
effort  to  help  in  developing  some  of  the 
countries  which  are  emerging  Into  na- 
tionhood.    This   is  a  question  the   an- 
swer to  which  will  have  to  be  supplied 
by  each  Member  of  the  House  for  him- 
self.   As  for  me,  I  think  the  future  of  the 
free  world  is  completely  dependent  upon 
the  future  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

I  think  that  the  future  of  the  free 
world  will  best  be  assured  by  assuring 
that  this  Nation  is  powerful  not  only 
Physically,  morally,  but  also  economi- 
cally; and  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  will 
vote  and  have  voted  upon  this  piece  of 
legislation  ever  since  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  this  subcommittee. 

Let  us  look  at  the  type  of  program  we 
have  here.  This  is  not  like  any  other 
appropriation  bill  we  consider  in  this 
House,  because  it  is  based  on  items  fur- 
nished as  illustrations.  We  are  fur- 
nished justifications  which  are  illustra- 
tions; they  are  illustrations  only.  We 
do  not  know  exactly  in  which  countries 
money  will  be  spent;  we  do  not  know 
exactly  for  what  purposes  money  will  be 
spent.  We  know  that  the  departments 
have  come  to  the  committees  of  Con- 
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gress  and  have  .said  to  the  committees: 
•  We  would  like  to  do  .something  about 
this;  wc  would  Ukc  to  do  it  about  here,  but 
we  reserve  the  right  to  change  the  plan 
from  time  to  time.'"  So  there  1'=  nothing 
.sacrosanct  about  figui-es  in  this  partic- 
ular appropriation  bill.  I  submit  that 
there  is  no  Member  of  this  body,  nor 
of  the  other  body,  and  nobody  down- 
town who  ha.s  anything  but  an  cducat.-d 
guess  as  to  the  proper  amount  of  money 
which  should  be  spent  on  this  program; 
and  I  submit,  as  I  have  tried  to  before, 
that  in  all  educated  gucs-scs  you  have 
an  element  which  must  be  taken  into 
account:  How  much  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  can  afford  in  this  day  and 
time;  how  much  can  wc  afford  to  impend 
for  this  purpose  when  we  must  spend 
much  money  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
ourselves,  and  therefore  the  free  world 
phy.Mcally  strong?  How  much  will  this 
result  in  aggravating  the  balancc-of- 
paymcnts  situation"' 

How  much  will  this  result  in  increas- 
ing taxes,  deficits,  or  in  increasing  in- 
flation in  the  United  States  of  America? 
These  are  part  of  the  imponderables 
which  we  must  equate  when  wc  deter- 
mine how  much  money  shall  be  appro- 
priated for  mutual  security. 

Mr.  HALFY.  Mr.  Chairman.  v.ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  The  gentleman  has  been 
here  a  long  time,  he  has  heard  these 
arguments  time  and  time  again  that  you 
cannot  cut  this  program,  you  cannot  re- 
duce these  figures.  The  actual  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  over  a  period  of  years 
we  have  approximately  S5  billion  left  un- 
expended in  this  fund.  and.  if  the  gentle- 
man will  permit  me  to  say  so,  I  think 
the  people  of  America  now  are  begin- 
ning and  should  justly  begin  to  think: 
What  have  the  expenditures  of  ,?]06  bil- 
lion brought  to  the  United  Stales  of 
America?  I  say  it  has  brought  very 
little,  and  I  think  the  Amei  Iran  people 
are  beginning  to  find  out  about  this  If 
this  pro^'ram  is  continued,  we  ought  to 
have  some  justification  for  the  program. 
Let  us  see  where  we  have  been,  let  us  see 
where  we  are  going,  let  us  see  what  we 
have  out  of  it.  If  that  is  done,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  if  a  necessity  is 
shown  for  this  money,  probably  would 
give  a  little  more  consideration  to  it. 

Mr  RHODE.^  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  for  his  contri- 
bution. His  constituents,  as  well  a."^  my 
cnnstituent.s.  are  worri-M  also  about 
what  we  have  bought  with  $106  billion 
and  what  we  are  buying  with  the  money 
which  presumably  we  \^ill  appropriate 
today. 

As  far  n.s  this  bill  is  concerned.  I  am 
disappointed  due  to  tne  fact  that  I  know 
full  well  that  part  of  the  money  which 
v.e  appropriate  will  go  to  countries  that 
are  dommatod  by  Communist  govern- 
ments. Let  there  b;  no  doubt  in  anv- 
body'.s  mind  about  that.  This  will 
occur  becau.se  of  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Casey  I  to  thn  authori- 
zation bill,  and  adopted  by  the  House, 
did  not  appear  in  the  bill  as  it  came  out 
01  conference  authoiizmg  this  program; 
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therefore,  because  of  the  present  word- 
ing, which  i.s  broad,  the  President  can 
and  presumably  will,  because  it  has  been 
done  in  the  past,  see  that  aid  is  given  to 
certain  countries  which  are  dominated 
by  Communist  governments.  It  may 
very  well  be  true  that  these  governments 
are  not  part  of  the  international  Com- 
munist conspiracy,  at  least  covertly. 
However.  I  am  sure  many  people  in  this 
House  and  many  people  in  tlie  countrv 
will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  a 
Communist  is  a  Communist  and"  it  is  un- 
thinkable that  a  real  Communist  is  not 
dedicated  to  the  propagation  of  commu- 
nism tiiroughout  the  world. 

It  bothers  me  considerably  when,  as 
has  happened  in  the  pa-st,  there  wili  be 
funds  which  will  be  appropriated  by  this 
bill  which  will  go  to  the  aid  and  comfort 
of  a  Communist  government. 

Mr  Mcdonough.  Mr,  chairman, 
will  tiie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  I  notice  on  page 
5.  section  107.  that  there  is  a  recital  or 
repetition  of  the  resolution  which  passed 
thf  other  day  opposing  the  .seating  of 
Red  China  as  a  part  of  the  United  Na- 
tions.    It  states: 

The  Congress  hereby  reiterates  Its  oppo- 
sition to  the  seating  In  the  United  Nations 
of  the  Communist  China  regime  as  the  rcp- 
rrscr.tfttive  of  China. 

It  is  further  stated: 

In  the  event  of  the  seating  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  l:i 
the  Security  Council  or  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  President  is  re- 
qncEted  to  inform  the  Congress  insofar  as 
Is  compatible  with  the  requirements  of  na- 
tional security,  of  the  Implications  of  this 
action  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

Does  that  mean  that  the  United 
States  with  its  power  and  authority  in 
the  United  Nations  is  unable  to  prevent 
the  seating  of  Red  China  in  the  United 
Nations  or  the  Security  Coimcil? 

Mr.  RTIODF,S  of  Arizona.  The  gen- 
tleman feels  as  I  do  tliat  this  Govern- 
ment .<:hould  exercise  every  bit  of  its  in- 
prnuitv  and  every  bit  of  its  strength 
to  keep  Red  China  from  being  admitted 
to  the  United  Nations.  The  gentleman 
also  feels  as  I  do  th.-'.t  if  we  do  this 
wholeheartedly,  with  the  idea  of  winning 
this  figlit.  then  we  will  w::i  it;  but  if  we 
go  into  It  halfiieartedly  and  with  the 
idea  that  we  may  lo.se  the  fight,  as  un- 
fortunately has  been  expressed  by  cer- 
tain hicrh  officials  of  the  Government, 
then  we  will  probably  lose  the  fight. 

Mr.  MrDONOUGH.  To  pursue  the 
question  a  little  further,  there  is  stated 
in  sr-ction  107  of  the  bill  the  following: 

In  the  event  cf  the  seating  of  rcpretenta- 
tivps  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  In 
the  Security  Council  or  General  Assembiv 
of  I  he  United  Nations — 

Do  we  not  have  a  veto  power  to  pre- 
vent them  from  being  seated  in  either 
one  of  those  two  bodies? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  ArL-'.oua.  I  am  satis- 
fied, as  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  satisfied,  that  there  are 
ways  available  to  this  Government  to 
not  allow   the   seating    of   the   Chinese 


Communist  government  in   the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  proceed  to  one 
additional    point,    the   gentleman   from 
Louisiana    [Mr.   P.\ssuAr]    has   already 
stated  that  he  will  offer  an  amendment 
to  increase  the  military  assistance  ap- 
propriation by  $175  million.     I  want  to 
share   with   the   committee   the   Hgurcs 
which  I  have,  which  will   indicate   the 
magnitude   of   the    military    assistance 
program  as  it  will  appear  in  this  bill. 
If    the   amendment    of    the    gentleman 
from  Louisiana  is  adopted.     The  amount 
in  the  bill  is  $1.3  billion.     The  amend- 
ment  which    is   to   be   proposed   would 
increase  that  by  $175  million.    There  is 
$100  million  unobligated  and  available 
to     tlie     military     assistance     program. 
Thpre  is  $50  million  which  has  been  de- 
oblipatcd  and   which  has  been  author- 
ized for  reobligation.    There  is  $300  mil- 
lion in  the  authorization  bill  which  can 
be  used  as  a  transfer  of  stocks.     Inci- 
dentally. It  can  also  be  used  to  pay  peo- 
ple   the   salaries    which    they    earn    in 
teaching  other  nations  how  to  use  then- 
stocks  and  can  also  be  spent  for  packag- 
ing and  crating,  to  .^hip  goods  abroad. 
and  the  like.    Therefore  this  $300  mil- 
lion, a  new  military  assistance  contin- 
gency   fund,    must    be    added    to    other 
funds  whicli  are  available  for  miliiary 
assistance  under  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  adds  up  to  $1,925 
billion  as  being  available  under  the  leg- 
islation which  we  will  have  adopted  this 
year  for  military  a.s.<istance.  This  com- 
pares with  an  authorzation  of  $1.7  bil- 
lion in  the  public  la\\-  which  has  just 
been  signed  on  yesterday  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  request  by  the  administra- 
tion of  $1,885  billion. 

In  other  words,  if  all  of  the  matters 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  contingencies 
should  actually  come  to  fruition,  we  will 
have  appropriated  or  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure of  $40  million  more  for  mili- 
tary assistance  than  was  requested  by 
the  administration,  and  $225  million 
more  than  was  authorized. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
1  Mr.  Cedekberg'. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  as  one  who  would  sincerely 
and  honestly  like  to  be  able  to  support 
this  mutual  security  appropriation. 
However.  I  have  to  say  in  all  candor  that 
in  its  present  situation  I  cannot.  I  can- 
not, because  as  I  read  the  press  leports 
coming  out  of  Belgrade.  Yugoslavia, 
where  nations  are  meeting — so-called 
neutral  nations — who  have  been  ac- 
cepting money  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment have  at  the  same  lime  said  that 
wc  are  imperialistic. 

The  definition  of  'imperialistic"  or 
"imperiahsm""  from  Webster's  dictionary 
is  simply  this : 

The  poUcy.  practice  or  advocacy  of  seek- 
ing to  extend  the  control,  dominion,  or 
empire  of  a  nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  mu- 
tual security  program  is  designed  to  as- 
sist these  people,  and  that  it  is  not  im- 
perialistic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  before  u.^ 
today  in  my  opinion  is  not  so  much  the 
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dollars  in  this  bill,  although  it  would  ap- 
pear to  some  reading  the  newspapers 
that  we  had  cut  the  appropriation.  The 
simple  facts  are  that  the  appropriation 
for  the  mutual  security  program  is 
higher  this  year  than  it  was  in  the  last 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield' 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FORD  I  agree  that  that  is  true, 
but  in  the  case  of  military  assistance 
that  is  not  the  case. 

Mr,  CEDERBERG.  I  recoanize  that. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  overall  amount  in 
the  bill.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  somewhat  confused.  As 
I  looked  at  one  of  the  Washington  news- 
papers, ui  the  middle  cartoon,  I  saw  the 
picture  of  the  chainnan  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  cutting  the  mutual 
seciu'ity  bill 

The  facts  are  the  bill  is  increased  over 
what  it  was  last  year.  Authorization- 
wise  it  is  true  it  is  less,  but  authoriza- 
tions have  always  been  ceilinss  and  it  is 
not  a  precedent  not  to  2 rant  everything 
that  has  been  authorized. 

In  the  left-hand  column  I  read  in  this 
newspaper  "'A  Great  Day  for  Mr.  K."  re- 
ferring to  the  action  of  the  full  Appro- 
priations Committee.  But  then  I  want 
to  refer  the  Members  to  another  article 
which  I  believe  is  very  sisnificant,  and 
I  want  to  take  the  time  to  read  it  to  you. 
It  is  an  article  by  Crosby  S.  Noyes  and 
it  is  entitled  ■"Neutralism  Shows  Double 
Standard."  The  dateline  is  Belgrade  and 
here  is  what  it  says: 

Neutralism  Shows  Doudi  e  St.».ndard 
(  By  Crosby  S.  Noyes  1 

Belgrade. — The  business  of  listening  to 
some  two  dozen  unalined  world  leaders  air- 
ing their  opinion.s  on  world  affiiirs  may  be- 
come a  little  tiresome,  but  at  least  it  provides 
an  American  plenty  of  practice  in  keeping  his 
temper. 

The  speeches,  of  cour.se,  have  varied  greatly 
from  one  another. 

In  tone,  they  ha\e  ranged  all  the  way 
from  the  rantings  of  Indonesia's  Sukarno 
and  Ghana's  Nkrumah  through  the  carefully 
calculated  cynicism  of  Yugoslavia's  Tito  to 
the  relatively  temperat-e  statements  of  In- 
dia's Nehru  and  Burma's  U  Nu. 

In  virtually  all  of  them,  however,  there  is 
for  the  westerner  painful  niental  readjust- 
ment to  be  made.  To  accept — or  even  begin 
to  understand  —  the  neutralist  point  of  view 
of  things  one  must  first  accept  the  whole 
series  of  neutralist  values  and  myths  which 
often  strain  the  credulity  of  the  listener  to 
the  breaking  point.  Beyond  this  he  must 
accept,  as  between  tlie  'West  and  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  a  double  standard  of  morality 
in  international  affairs  so  monstrously  dis- 
torted as  to  make  any  real  basis  for  com- 
parison Impossible. 

WEST  IS  THE  BAD  BOV 
He  must  learn,  for  example,  that  while 
virtually  everything  that  the  Communists  do 
in  Berlin  or  elsewhere  must  be  accepted  with 
resignation  as  what  Nehru  calls  "the  facts 
of  life,"  any  defensive  cotniteraction  by  the 
'West  is  deplored  as  an  unwarranted  con- 
tribution to  the  cold  war.  In  a  general 
protest  against  the  armaments  race,  it  is 
inevitably  American  budget  figures  that  are 
cited  as  a  frightful  example  of  what  is  go- 
ing on  In  the  chorus  of  appeals  for  "general 
and  complete  disarmament,"  it  is  always 
the  Western  "fetish"  for  inspection  and  con- 
trol that  stands  in  the  way  of  humanity's 
hope. 


The  Russians,  to  be  sure,  have  done  tlielr 
best  to  help  the  West  at  this  Conference. 
Without  the  explosion  of  their  latest  nuclear 
bombs,  there  would  probably  have  been  no 
criticism  whatever  of  Kremlin  policy.  As  iX 
was  this  criticism  has  consisted  mostly  at 
mild  regrets  that  Russia  should  have  feUl 
"compelled"  to  restmic  testing  And  with 
this  brief  aside  the  speakers  have  returned 
briskly  to  their  sustained  attack  on  the  West. 

All  westerners  have  heard  quite  a  bit,  oj^ 
course,  about  the  wicked  ways  of  colonialism 
and  lia'.e  heard  it  denounced  in  thundering 
terms  by  a  succession  of  orators  here.  They 
niay  be  somewhat  surprised  to  learn.  howJ 
ever,  that  in  the  opinion  of  a  good  many  cfi 
these  leaders  colonialism  and  imperialisiTt 
still  lie  at  the  root  of  virtually  every  im- 
portant world  problem.  They  will  wait  in 
vain  for  any  hint  tiuit  the  vast  majority  odj 
there  new  nations  achieved  their  IndeU 
pondence  peacefully  with  the  assistance  en 
former  colonial  powers  or  the  smallest  su^ 
gestinn  tliat  "self-determination"  might  bd 
ap})lied  with  equal  justice  in  countries  unden 
Ct'Hin.unist    domination.  [ 

The  westerner  will  also  be  lectured  aftf 
length  on  something  known  as  "neocolonial-4 
ism,"  which  Tito  defined  yesterday  as  a  policjf 
of  "maintaining  a  formally  liberated  rouii-' 
try  in  a  state  of  economic  dependence  on  tl\e 
metropolitan  country."  Tito's  thesis — shared 
by  many  of  his  colleagties  here — is  tha| 
political  and  economic  independence  go  han 
in  hand  and  that  both  must  be  provided 
the    "most  developed  countries." 

BILATERAL    COOPERATION 

On  the  other  hand,  countries  providii 
economic  assistar.ce  on  a  bilateral  basis  ha 
to  watth  their  step  carefully.  So  far  as  Ti 
is  concerned  "bilateral  cooperation  frequen 
ly  embodies  a  considerable  number  of  neg 
tive  elements  such  as  rivalry,  interference 
internal  affairs,  the  imposing  of  political  i 
fluence  and  the  like."  The  result  of  su 
cooperation,  he  thought,  sometimes  ■•do«|i 
more   harm   than   good    " 

Tito,  of   course,  should  know,  having  a<J 
cepted  something  in  the  neighborhood  of 
billion  in  American  aid  over  the  last  sever 
years.     But  if  the  result  of  this  aid  has  h 
the  slightest  effect  on  his  own  independeno 
it  Wcis  not  perceptible  in  anything  he  has  h 
to  say  at  this  conference.     Indeed  there  w 
no  mention  of   any  American  aid   by   Tit 
or  by  any  of  the  other  unalined  leaders,  alj 
of  whom  ha\c  shared  liberally  in  the  Ameri- 
can program  over  the  years. 

From  what  was  said  here  an  America^ 
might  well  conclude  that  Tito  was  right  aiwj 
that  the  effort  to  date  has  in  fact  done  mort 
harm  than  good.  From  all  evidence  here  the 
West  still  faces  a  desperate  uphill  struggle 
for  the  minds  and  hearts  of  uncommitted 
nations.  It  is  a  struggle  in  which  the  probr 
lem  of  communication — to  say  nothing  of 
persuasion — remains  unsolved.  And  im 
which  the  present  currents  of  opinion  aft 
set  in  the  most  ominous  course.  | 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
sentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gcn^ 
tlcman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks.  It  is  vei^j- 
appropriate  at  this  time,  in  mentioning 
Tito,  that  I  read  m  my  local  newspaper 
yesterday  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  fact 
that  the  U.S  Government  has  .iust  .sold 
to  Yugoslavia,  again,  to  Tito,  70  Navy 
jet  airplanes.  The  thing  about  it  is  that 
they  sold  them  to  Yueoslavia  for  SI 7. 000 
each,  whereas  they  cost  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment .$200,000  each. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  have  the  item 
right  here,  and  I  intended  to  read  it: 

The  last  20  of  70  Navy  jet  trainers  the 
United  States  is  selling  to  Communist  Yvigo- 


slavla  will  start  arriving  in  San  Diego  this 
month. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  bear  out  what  the 
gentleman  said.  If  these  peoi^le  are  so 
neutral,  what  do  they  need  our  jets  for? 
There  are  some  veiy  serious  questions 
to  be  an.swered  here.  I  believe  in  mutual 
security  because  I  believe  in  some  areas 
it  has  done  well.  I  have  voted  for  it  and 
I  have  voted  against  it.  I  have  been  in 
opposition  more  often  than  for  it.  We 
are  often  told  that  we  are  not  getting 
our  story  across.  If  the  leaders  of  these 
countries  haven't  understood  our  aims, 
how  can  we  expect  the  people  to  under- 
stand our  aims  and  motives'' 

It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  come  for 
a  reappraisal  of  this  program  and  I  am 
worried  not  so  much  about  the  dollars 
involved  as  I  am  the  direction  it  is  tak- 
ing. As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  although  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  this  bill  as  I  understand  it  that 
does  not  give  the  administration  every- 
thing it  needs.  It  has  received  all  the 
money  it  has  requested  from  the  Appio- 
priations  Committee.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  in  some  of  these  areas  it 
is  more  money  than  they  had  expected. 

If  I  were  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  first  thing  I  would  do  is  say. 
"Any  country  that  calls  my  countiy  an 
imperialist  country,  send  your  ambas- 
sador to  my  office.  We  want  to  find  out 
if  you  think  we  are  an  imperialist  coun- 
try," We  are  dedicated  to  doing  some- 
thing good  for  people.  I  am  tired  of 
having  my  country  kicked  aiound  by  so- 
called  neutrals.  If  we  as  a  nation  are 
considered  to  have  ulterior  motives  in 
mind  as  we  give  them  aid  then  I  say 
they  are  not  worthy  of-  our  assistance. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Yates  I. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
advise  the  committee  that  when  we 
start  reading  the  bill  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  restore  the  greater 
portion  of  the  funds  for  development 
grants.  When  the  bill  was  before  the 
full  committee  last  Friday,  I  offered  an 
amendment,  and  I  intend  to  offer  a  sim- 
ilar amendment  today.  It  would  pro- 
vide for  the  appropriation  of  $350  mil- 
lion for  development  grants. 

One  reading  the  report  would  gam 
the  impre.ssion  that  no  justification  was 
made  for  the  development  program  be- 
yond the  amount  that  was  authorized 
by  the  subcommittee  itself.  Page  4  of 
the  report  lisU  tlie  various  projects  that 
make  up  the  $259  million  that  was  ap- 
proved by  the  subcommittee,  and  then 
the  following  appears: 

Testimony  developed  during  the  hearings 
indicated  that  the  administration  has  not 
programed  the  new  development  grant 
money  of  approximately  $130  million  by 
purpose  or  project.  In  response  to  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  administration  was 
requesting  the  Congress  to  appropriate  this 
amount  of  money  prior  to  the  agency's  de- 
velopment of  specific  programs  or  projects 
under  this  category  of  aid.  the  respoiise  by 
an  administration  witness  was;  "That  is 
true.  Mr.  Chalrmian." 

The  impression  is  given  that  no  justi- 
fication was  made,  therefore,  for  the  new 
programs.     I  suggest  that  Members  may 
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want  to  refer  to  page  1087  of  the  hear- 
ings in  order  to  show  that  the  adminis- 
tration does  have  a  programing  for  the 
development  grant  program. 

In  the  interi'ogation  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Rodney  ]  the 
following  appears: 

Mr.  RooNtY.  A  while  ago  I  listened  to  your 
colloquy  with  the  chairman  concerning  the 
unprogramed  $130  million  of  the  develop- 
ment grant  program  of  $380  million,  and  I 
understood  yovi  to  say  that  you  could  not 
tell  the  committee  at  this  time  exactly  where 
that  $130  million  would  go? 

Mr.  CorriN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  RooNET.  And  I  think  I  heard  someone 
say  that  you  had  requests  in  the  amount  of 
approximately  $190  million? 

Mr.  CorriN.  Yes. 

Mr.  RooNET.  Toward  which  this  $130  mil- 
lion would  be  used? 

Mr   Coffin    Yes 

Mr.  RooNEV  How  ixr  have  these  requests 
totaling  $190  million  been  firmed  up? 

Mr.  Coffin.  They  are  programs  for  pro- 
jects. They  are  not  Just  a  request  from  an- 
other country  that   this  be  done. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  what  the  development  grant  pro- 
gram IS.  This  is  the  point  4  program, 
the  program  that  actually  provides  for 
good  programs  for  the  people.  It  gets 
down  to  the  people  of  the  gra.ssroots. 
When  an  attempt  was  made  to  cut  this 
prosn-am  in  the  House  by  an  amnndment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Adair  1  who  pre.stntcd  an  amend- 
ment to  reduce  it  by  $50  million,  the 
House  rejected  the  amendment  and  said. 
"No.  this  is  the  type  of  program  we  want 
to  appiove."  I  think  if  we  are  to  have 
any  impact  at  all  among  the  underde- 
veloped nations  of  the  world — if  we  are 
to  assist  them  in  taking  measures  to 
eradicate  disease,  filth,  and  poverty  and 
all  the  enemies  of  mankind  at  a  local 
level,  this  is  whore  the  help  must  come, 
from  the  technical  assistance  of  the 
point  4  program. 

Mr.  Clianman,  I  propose  to  ofTcr  an 
amendment  covering  this  later. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  passing  I  want  to 
say,  too,  that  just  last  year  I  supi'K^rted 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlemnn 
from  Michigan  i  Mr  Fornl  to  increase 
the  amount  of  money  for  the  military 
assistance  program.  I  expect  to  support 
him  this  year  as  well. 

It  is  unbelievable  to  me  that  the  ma- 
jority party  of  which  I  am  a  member 
should  appropriate  less  money  this  year 
than  was  appropriated  la.^^t  year  under 
a  Republican  President.  This,  to  my 
mind,  is  a  subject  which  sliotild  be  non- 
partisan and.  yet.  I  cannot  believe  that 
we  should  jeo.oardi/'e.  and  I  say  that  de- 
liberately, jeopardize  the  security  of  otir 
country  by  refusing  to  appropriate  an 
adequate  amoimt  of  money  for  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  read  from  a  state- 
ment i.ssued  by  General  Ei.senhower  a 
few  days  ago.  Former  Piosident  Eisen- 
hower said: 

I  ani  gravely  concerned  to  learn  that  after 
the  long  struggle  over  the  financing  method 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  mutual 
security  program  and  after  we  rccei\e  as- 
surances on  the  part  of  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans of  continuing  support  of  the  pro- 
gram Itself,  an  attempt  is  now  underway 
to  slash   the  program's  appropriation. 


These  slashes  are  incomprehensible  to  me, 
especially  in  the  light  of  present  world  ten- 
sions. I  am  sure  that  the  large  majority  of 
thinking  American  citizens.  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike,  will  join  me  in  urging 
Vigorous  support  of  efforts  to  remedy  the 
damage  that  would  result  from  these  re- 
ported committee  recommendations. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts    tMr.   Bo- 

L.^NDl. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
always  difficult,  of  course,  to  follow  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  foreign  aid.  There  is  not  a 
question  about  the  fact  that  he  does  his 
homework.  He  does  it  well.  He  comes 
here  every  year  with  cuts  that  I  think 
are  too  deep  in  this  bill,  and  then,  of 
course,  at  the  last  moment,  he  capitu- 
lates on  one  particular  item  and  asks 
the  House  to  go  along  with  that  capitu- 
lation, but  "do  not  change  the  rest  of 
the  bill." 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  membership  of  this 
Hotisc  to  pay  some  attention  to  those 
who  are  closer  to  the  program  than  he 
is.  I  think  there  is  a  resix)nsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  heed  the  words  of  tho.se  who  are  op- 
erating this  program.  I  think  we  have 
the  responsibility  of  at  lea.st  giving  some 
consideration  to  the  statements,  to  the 
wishes,  and  to  the  desires  of  the  Prc-^i- 
dcnt  of  the  United  States  who.  in  the 
final  analysis,  is  responsible  for  our  for- 
eign policy.  And.  of  course,  all  of  us 
know  this  is  an  integral  part  of  our 
foreign  ix)licy.  and  our  foreign  policy 
could  not  operate  without  this  i)artic- 
ular  program.  He  says  he  needs  the 
money.  His  predecessor.  President  Ei- 
senhower, says  that  the  money  is  needed 
in  these  areas.  The  Secretary  of  State 
says  so.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  says 
.■--o  And  ju.st  because  the  gentleman 
from  Lotiisiana  says  we  do  not  need  it. 
that  we  have  had  enough,  does  not  leave 
much  of  nn  impression  upon  me.  He 
says  in  this  particular  rc?ard  that  there 
are  always  telephone  calls  that  come 
at  the  la.vt  moment  or  letters  that  come 
up  from  downtown.  What  is  wrong 
vith  that?  These  people  know  the  pro- 
gram. They  have  a  right  to  express 
their  views  to  all  of  us,  whether  we  sit 
on  this  subcommittee,  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  or  whether  we 
sir  as  a  Member  of  this  House. 

As  I  say.  ihc.^e  people  are  close  to  the 
situation,  and  I  thiiik  we  otight  to  listen 
to  what  they  have  to  say.  The  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  says  that  this  is 
the  most  expensive  and  the  largest  for- 
ci'4n  aid  bill  in  the  pa«t  7  years.  Well, 
wh.atofit?  It  ought  to  be.  In  this  par- 
ticular time  in  our  history  I  think  per- 
haps we  are  in  greater  danger  than  we 
have  ever  been  in  the  past  7  years.  So. 
wc  ought  to  go  a  little  slow  with  this 
take-it-or-lcavc-it  attitude  on  what  we 
ouplU  to  accept  in  this  bill.  But.  that  is 
the  way  it  has  always  been.  We  come 
here  with  this  bill  and  we  have  to  take  it 
or  leave  it  according  to  the  dictates  and 
the  wLshps  of  the  eentieman  from  Louisi- 
ana. But.  we  otipht  to  exerci.'^e  our  own 
jtidgmcnt  here. 


Sure,  it  is  an  expensive  bill,  a  costly 
bill.     Some  people  say  it   is  a  bill  that 
buys  peace.     The  problem  here  as  I  see 
It — and  I  think  the  Members  will  see  it 
likewise — is  that  you  must  spend  money 
to  stop  some  of  the  things  that  are  goiu.g 
on  around  the  world.     Should  wc  spend 
the   money   to   implement    the    foreitin 
policy  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  says  wc  need  in  these  very  peril- 
ous  times?     I   think    we   should.     It   is 
costly,  but  it  is  not  nearly  as  costly  as 
the    loss    of    53.000    killed    and    204.000 
wounded  aiid  v.ith  an  expenditure  of  $25 
billion  in  World  War  I.     In  Woild  War 
II  there  were  293.000  killed  and  670.000 
wounded   with   an  expenditure   of   over 
s350  billion  in  that  war.    In  the  Korean 
war  there  were  32.000  killed  and  103.000 
wounded,  and  we  spent  about  $35  bil- 
lion in  that  war.     Here  all  the  adminis- 
tration  asks   is   S4.2    billion.     Is   it    not 
worth  spending  that  amount  of  money  to 
protect  our  Nation,  to  protect  our  boys 
and  to  see  to  it  that  the  telegrams  no 
loni,er  arrive  which   spread   tragedy   in 
the  homes  of  the  American  people?     I 
say  it  is.  and  I  say  the  cuts  here  have 
been   too  deep,  and   I   hope  that   the 
House  will  not  just  go  along  with  increas- 
ing the  military  assistance  program  by 
S300    million,    as   the    gentleman    from 
Michigan  cn\  isages.    I  hope  we  go  along 
increasing  other  items  as  well.    I  think 
it  would  be  wrong  for  this  House  to  send 
out  to  the  world  the  news  that  we  are 
only  interested  in  increasing  the  militai-y 
assistance  and  not  those  items  such  as 
development     loans    and     development 
grants   and    the   contingency   funds.     I 
think  this  is  terribly  important.     I  think 
we  would  be  making  a  tragic  mistake  if 
all  we  did  wos  to  increase  the  item  for 
military  assistance. 

Mr  ROONEY.  I  am  in  thorough 
agreement  with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  and  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  what 
former  President  Eisenhower  had  to  say 
upon  learning  of  the  drastic  cuts  made 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee  last 
Friday  on  this  bill: 

These  slashes  are  incompreliensible  to  me, 
especially  in  the  light  of  present  world  ten- 
sions. I  am  sure  that  the  large  majority 
of  thinking  American  citizens.  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike,  would  join  me  in 
urging  victorious  stipport  of  efforts  to  rem- 
edy the  damage  that  would  result  from 
thc^e  reported  committee  recommendations. 

So  I  agree  that  amendments  should 
be  ofifered  to  substantially  increase  this 
ponding  bill. 

Mr,  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  gcr.ileman  from  New  York, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
He  knows  of  the  pleas  that  were  made 
before  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  for  more  funds,  not  only  for 
military  assistance,  but  especially  in  the 
other  fields.  Tlie  gentleman  from  Now 
York  I  Mr.  Roo"ey]  is  one  of  those  who 
has  done  his  utmost  to  make  this  a 
workable  bill. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Micliigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  agree  with  the  observa- 
tions of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts.    In  certain  areas  there  were  cuts 
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other  than  the  military  where  the  re- 
ductions were  Wo  far,  and  in  particular 
in  the  contingency  fund  where  I  believe 
the  President,  whether  he  be  Democrat 
or  Republican,  ought  to  have  enouah 
money  to  meet  emergencies  which  are 
bound  to  occur  every  year. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Michisan 
who  is  always  nonpartisan  in  this  par- 
ticular area  and  who  has  always  made 
a  great  contribution  to  the  membership 
of  this  House  not  only  in  this  field  but 
m  other  categories  as  well. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  The  gentleman 
just  recited  the  Korean  war  losses.  I 
would  remind  the  gentleman  that  this 
program  was  in  operation  during  the 
Korean  war,  and  I  would  ask  him  if  it 
did  anything  to  stop  the  ca.'^ualties  or  to 
cut  down  the  $36  billion  that  war  cost 
us? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  from 
California  knows  that  this  is  part  of  our 
foreign  policy;  this  is  an  integral  part 
of  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  I  admit  that  it  is 
a  part  of  our  foreign  policy,  but  there 
are  other  things  that  are  far  more 
beneficial. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  is  very  important  to  keep  this  in 
context.  This  is  not  a  Passman  bill.  I 
do  not  set  myself  up  as  an  expert.  This 
bill  came  first  from  the  subcommittee 
which  heard  the  testimony,  backed  by 
the  full  committee  comprised  of  50  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  do  not  recall  any 
amendments  being  offered  in  the  full 
committee  to  replace  the  military  reduc- 
tions: and.  as  stated,  I  was  in  touch  with 
the  top  echelons  in  Government,  includ- 
ing our  distinguished  majority  leader. 

It  was  indicated  and  agreed  upon  that 
they  would  like  to  see  S150  million  re- 
stored to  the  military  item.  All  hands 
agreed  that  this  was  sufficient.  The 
gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  GaryI. 
understood  it.  I  said:  "Let  us  put  in  an 
additional  $25  million,  so  there  can  be  no 
misunderstanding  whatsoever." 

When  you  have  satisfied  the  people 
downtown  and  satisfied  the  leadership 
on  cither  side  of  the  aisle,  why  all  the 
pressure  now? 

To  be  perfectly  candid  with  you.  we 
are  giving  them  in  excess  of  what  the 
minimum  requirements  would  be. 

After  we  reported  the  bill  last  year  you 
put  $200  million  back  in  the  military 
item  here  on  the  floor  only  to  find  they 
did  not  need  it.  This  year  we  recom- 
mended $L300  million.  I  am  going  to 
recommend  $175  million  more,  after 
these  consultations,  which  is  more  than 
the  people  downtown  agreed  they  would 
be  satisfied  with.  We  are  rcappropriat- 
ing  $50  million  of  unobligated  funds. 
They  will  also  have  $100  million  avail- 


able in  dcobligated  or  dereserved  funds. 
They  also  have  available  authority  to 
draw  $300  million  from  Defense  Depart- 
ment military  stocks.  These  sums  total 
SI. 925  million. 

So,  who  are  we  trying  to  satisfy  here? 
Is  it  the  leadership  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle?  The  Secretary  of  State  is  satis- 
fied, the  White  House  is  satisfied.  Who 
else  is  there  to  satisfy? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ' 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle* 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Does  the  gentleman  de- 
clare to  the  House  because  of  his  inten- 
tion to  raise  military  assistance  by  $175 
million  that  the  White  House  is  satisfied: 
on  every  other  part  of  this  bill?  ; 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  not  going  to  sayi 
that  the  White  House  is  satisfied  with 
every  other  part  of  the  bill.  I  can  only 
say  that  the  gentleman  should  consult 
with  the  majority  leader,  the  gentleman, 
from  Massachusetts  i  Mr.  McCormackI., 
I  am  not  prepared  to  make  any  other! 
statement. 

Mr.  YATES.  Does  the  gentleman  say 
with  the  .S175  million  the  gentleman  is 
going  to  put  m  the  bill  for  military  as- 
sistance that  the  White  House  is  satis- 
fied with  that  provision? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  go  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  McCORM.ACKl.  If  he  does  noti 
tell  you  he  is  satisfied.  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  increase  it  further. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  the  centleman  saying 
he   has   no  agreement  with   downtown? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  saying  you  art 
going  to  have  to  check  with  the  majority 
leader.  I  am  not  the  majority  leader., 
I  can  only  say  that  you  should  consultl 
the  majority  leader,  and  whatever  views 
he  Gives  you  on  appropriations  for  the 
military  assistance  program  I  will  abide 
by. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  I  After  counting.  I  One  hundred 
and  five  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr,  CoNTEl. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  tlie 
outset,  in  answer  to  my  chairman,  the 
amendment  to  the  military  assistance 
item  was  not  offered  in  full  committee 
Friday,  that  is  true:  but  it  was  offered  in 
subcommittee  and  the  individual  who 
offered  ii  in  the  subcommittee  had  to  go 
homo  to  his  district  on  Friday.  That  is 
the  reason  it  was  not  offered,  but  he  re- 
served his  right  to  offer  it  on  the  floor  of 
th.e  House  today. 

It  is  only  2  weeks  since  I  spoke  on 
this  measure  which  is  before  us  today, 
but  I  hope  the  House  will  bear  with  me 
in  what  I  have  further  to  add  to  this 
le"islation  which  is  of  equal  importance 
to  the  LTnited  States  as  it  is  to  her  allies 
throughout  the  free  world. 

The  most  important  problem  of  the 
mjd-2nth  century  world  is  the  growing 
gap  between  the  living  standards  of  the 
people  residing  in  the  third  of  the  world 
tliat  is  fairly  highly  developed,  and  those 
living  in  the  two-third.s  that  is  still  un- 


derdeveloped. We  enjoy  a  position  in  the 
first  group  of  nations  where  the  rates  of 
growth  in  our  developed  economies  are 
rapid  so  that  our  people  can  look  for- 
ward to  considerable  increases  in  their 
material  standards  in  the  course  of  a 
generation. 

In  many  countries  in  the  second 
group  economic  development  is  slow,  if 
at  all  and  often  population  growth  out- 
strips expansion  of  the  economy  which 
results  in  an  actual  fall  in  individual 
standards  of  life.  The  inequality  then, 
between  the  prosperous  nations  and  the 
underdeveloped  two-thirds  is  increasing 
and  the  differences  in  relative  rates  of 
growth  insures  that  this  will  be  .so. 
Certainly,  the  national  incomes  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries  will  grow,  but 
they  are  like  cripples  in  a  race — they 
cover  some  ground,  but  all  the  time  the 
leaders  are  strengthening  their  lead  and 
it  becomes  more  and  more  hopeless  for 
them  to  try  to  catch  up. 

We  must  not  fool  ourselves  into  be- 
lieving that  the  peoples  of  the  underde- 
veloped nations  arc  living  in  seclusion. 
The  means  of  communication  today 
makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  live  on 
their  side  of  the  world  in  ignorance  of 
what  is  happening  in  the  highly  devel- 
oped nation.s — rather  there  is  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  relative  wealth  of  the 
Western  World  wliich  has  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  techniques  exist  to  create 
affluent  societies  in  which  all  people  can 
participate.  With  this  growing  aware- 
ness, the  traditional  resignation  of  the 
poor  to  their  poverty  breaks  down  be- 
cause it  is  one  thing  to  accept  the  in- 
evitable, but  it  is  quite  another  to  accept 
what  can  be  changed.  Therefore,  the 
greater  becomes  the  technical  achieve- 
ment of  the  developed  world,  the  greater 
grow  the  expectations  of  the  underdevel- 
oped peoples.  Tension  arises  as  fulfill- 
ment lags  behind  promise,  and  out  of 
such  tension  revolutionary  situations  can 
be  created. 

No  political  leader  in  Asia.  Africa,  or 
Latin  America  can  do  other  than  prom- 
ise his  people  higher  standards  of  life 
soon.  The  challenge  is  sharpened  by  the 
example  of  the  Soviet  Union — a  state 
that  has  industrialized  itself  in  40  years. 
And  while  we  of  the  West  look  at  the 
fantastic  price  in  terms  of  human  life 
and  happiness  that  has  been  paid  for 
that  industrialization,  it  is  understand- 
able if  people  who  are  desperately  poor 
and  who  live  in  regions  where  life  is  rela- 
tively cheap,  look  at  the  economic 
acliievement  rather  than  at  the  political 
price  to  be  paid.  That  is  why  I  sec  the 
economic  rivalry  between  free  India  and 
Communist  China  as  being  vitally  in-.- 
portant.  If  India  lags  behind,  many 
Asians  may  draw  the  conclusion  that 
democracy  is  too  expensive  a  system  for 
them.  I  am  merely  using  India  as  an 
example,  but  I  do  believe  this  feeling  may 
be  prevalent  throughout  many  regions 
in  the  underprivileged  parts  of  the 
world. 

In  the  newly  emerging  nations,  the 
aim  is  not  one  of  restoration — as  there 
is  no  past  framework  with  which  to 
work.  At  this  stage,  their  needs  go  far 
beyond  the  construction  of  factories, 
dams,   and   all   the   economic   resources 
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which  create  a  prosperous  society.  Their 
need  is  the  establishment  of  a  new  .so- 
ciety itself,  a  society  which  affords  its 
citizens  a  substantial  measure  of  social 
ju.^tice  a  .«;ociety  which  recognizes  that 
unless  the  ordinary  individual  is  guaran- 
teed paiticipation  in  the  economic  ad- 
vance, he  will  make  no  willing  contribu- 
tion to  it  Quite  apart  from  the  task 
of  bringing  about  a  deiriee  of  social  jiLs- 
tice,  the  greatest  problem  facing  the 
underdeveloped  countries  is  an  economic 
one.  It  is  lack  of  capital  m  every  .sen.^e 
and  in  our  foreign  relations  since  thi 
end  of  World  War  II  we  have  attempted 
to  meet  this  need  as  well  as  to  provide 
the  military  assistance  necessary  for  the 
|)rotection  of  these  nations  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  .-sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  against  those  who.  if  they 
could,  would  infnnve  upon  it  in  order 
to  bring  about  our  destruction. 

This  item  of  letrislation  before  us  to- 
day, I  consider  to  be  the  most  important 
measure  we  are  being  asked  to  deliberate 
upon  during  this  session  of  the  87th 
Congress.  It  comes  at  a  time  of  great 
difficulty  and  distress  overseas  It  comes 
at  a  time  of  crisis  in  South  America, 
southeast  Asia,  and  Europe  It  comes 
at  a  time  when  our  participation  in 
world  affairs  should  be  more  emphatic 
rather  than  le.ss.  But  at  this  particular 
time  of  world  crisis,  we  find  that  our 
mutual  security  program — the  instru- 
ment essential  to  a  better  way  of  life 
for  two-thirds  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation as  well  as  to  our  .security — is  to 
be  dramatically  sla.'-hed  It  is  an  incred- 
ible situation  when  i)o\\er  and  flexibility 
is  needed  to  assure  our  preeminence,  we 
find  that  by  our  own  action.-^  we  are  at- 
tempting; to  limit  this  jx^wer  and  influ- 
ence m  the  world 

We  have,  at  this  particular  period  in 
world  politics,  reached  a  watershed  We 
are  in  a  period  when  the  Soviet  Union 
has  shocked  world  opinion  by  first  an- 
nouncing its  intention  to  recommence 
the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  and  im- 
mediately following  up  this  threat  with, 
not  one.  but  two  tests.  This  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  made 
the  cold  war  giow  warmer  Btit  despite 
this  knowledge  we  are  here  today  at- 
tempting to  reduce  our  military  as-sist- 
ance  by  S400  million  With  crL>cs  in 
Berlin.  Laos.  Cuba,  and  South  Vietnam. 
I  can  see  no  evidence  whatsoever  that 
would  make  me  think  there  will  be  need 
for  less  military  a.ssi.'-tancc  in  fisciil  yeai 
1962  than  there  was  last  year 

So  far  as  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
is  concerned,  the  reduction  disrcyards 
es.sential  parts  of  the  testimony  pre- 
sent^'d  by  the  Director  of  the  Fund  in 
support  of  the  full  authoii/ation.  It  dis- 
regards the  case  pre.sentcd  by  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State  and  Defense  in  their 
joint  letter  which  affirmed  the  Directors 
testimony  that  the  amount  of  $1,200 
million  IS  a  conservative  estimate 
Clearly  anticipated  requirements  from 
India.  Pakistan,  and  Bra/il  will  amount 
to  between  $700  and  $800  million.  Ten 
other  key  countries  will  need  between 
S300  and  S400  million.  These  countries 
include  only  two  or  three  in  Latm  Amer- 
ica. But  under  the  committee  bill  there 
would  be  available  for  development  loans 


to  other  countries  in  Latin  America  and 
elsewhere  no  more  than  $25  million  It 
IS  as  obvious  as  the  nose  on  one's  face 
that  the  full  $1,200  million  is  needed. 
I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  restore  a 
great  portion  of  the  funds 

Over  tiie  years,  our  foreign  policy  has 
been  aimed  at  keepinu  the  uncomniitted 
nations   fiec   and   uncommitted,    and   to 
as>ist  these  nations  in  developing  a  par- 
ticular philosophy,  not  necessarily  pro- 
ducing the  same  conclusions  to  specific 
international  problems  as  ourselves,  but 
nevertheless,  a  philosophy  acceptable  to 
their  peoples  and  not   alien  to  our  way 
of  life.    The  final  curtain  has  descended 
today  on  the  Belgrade  Conference  of  the 
uncommitted     nations — these     nations 
geographically  arranged  in  various  parts 
of   the   world   are   key   countries  politi- 
cally.   As  a  result  of  their  increasing  role 
in  world  affairs  and  the  prestige  they 
command,    they   are   bound    to   exert    a 
powerful    influence    on    otlT^r    countries 
who    are    economically    underdeveloped 
and  politically  uncommitted     Yet.  by  the 
ax  we  are  attempt  in':;  to  use.  these  na- 
tions will  no  loniier  look  to  the  West  for 
help  and  guidance  in  the  process  of  de- 
velopina    then     democracies    and    their 
economics — their  sights  may  be  turned  to 
the  Soviet  Union  if  we  aie  inconsistent 
m  our  desire  to  continue  assisting  them 
A^  I  pointed  out  eailier.  these  are  the 
nations  we  must  not  allmv  to  lag  behind 
because   they  might   well  conclude  that 
the  democratic  process  is  too  expensive 
V.  .-vstcm  for  them  to  adopt. 

\Ne  are  all  of  us  keenly  r.ware  of  the 
fiaht  we  have  just  waged  against  Treas- 
ury financing  of  funds  for  development 
loans  in  the  foreicn-aid  program.  We 
prevailed  in  our  insistence  that  develop- 
ment loan  funds  be  provided  by  annual 
appropriations  and  we  won  that  fight. 
This  was  no  hollow  victory — we  pledged 
to  our  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  to 
the  American  people  that  the  appro- 
priating power  would  l)e  exercised  re- 
six)nsibility,  I  do  not  believe  this 
measure  now  honors  our  pledge  of  re- 
sponsibility eitlier  to  this  assembly  or  to 
the  American  people  and  I  do  not  btiieve 
it  is  in  accord  with  the  conference  agree- 
ment made  by  our  agent*:. 

I  can  hardly  comprehend  the  reason- 
ing behind  these  extraordinary  reduc- 
tiom.  for  they  take  out  all  the  .substance 
in  the  measure  and  make  it  almost  im- 
possible for  us  to  achieve  our  obiective 
in  this  vital  field  of  foreign  relations.  To 
put  the  best  construction  on  the  action 
of  the  committee,  one  can  only  assume 
that  they  have  acted  with  some  haste: 
but  if  their  actions  are  endorsed,  it  is 
th.e  United  States  who  may  repent  at 
leisure.  We  have  won  our  fight  for  fis- 
cal responsibility  It  was  fought  with 
sincerity  and  in  the  desire  t-o  see  the 
appropriating  power  of  Congre.ss  main- 
tained while  still  di.'^charaing  our  obli- 
gations to  ourselves  and  the  world.  We 
must  now  demonstrate  that  ^^e  are  equal- 
ly sincere  and  responsible  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duties  and  provide  the 
funds  essential  for  the  success  of  this 
vital   foreign-aid    policy   program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  papers  throughout  the 
United  States  have  commented  edito- 
rially on  the  action  of  the  subccminitK-c 


and  of  the  full  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  would  like  to  quote  from  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  of  Septembei 
2,  "an  exhibition  of  indifference  and  irre- 
.spon^^ibility  that  is  shocking.' 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  Evening 
Star  editorial  of  September  4.  "A  great 
day  for  Mr,  K." 

I  would  like  to  quutr  fiom  the  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  of  September  5 
"unaccountable  cuts' 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  today  we 
will  live  up  to  our  responsibility  and  re- 
store some  of  these  cuts  that  were  made 
in  the  military  a.ssistance  program,  which 
items  are  so  vitally  needed  for  our  allies 
throughout  the  world,  at  a  time  of  crisis. 
We  should  restore  some  of  these  cuts  in 
the  D':'\elopment  Loan  Fund  We  prom- 
ised on  the  floor  of  this  Hou.'^e  that  if 
you  gave  us  the  right  to  get  this  money 
and  not  go  through  Treasury  financing 
we  would  live  up  to  our  responsibility. 
Secretary  Rusk  and  others  who  appeared 
before  that  committee  said  that  they 
needed  a  minimum  of  SI, 300  million  to 
carry  out  our  commitments  to  the  free 
world.  I  hope  today  we  will  live  up  to 
our  responsibilities  in  this  House. 

Mr.  LINDSAY  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yi^id  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York 

Mr  LINDSAY  I  should  like  to  com- 
pliment the  centleman  on  the  excellent 
statcm.ent  lie  ha.s  just  made  I  appre- 
ciate his  empha-^is  on  the  development 
loon  program,  which  i.«:  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  v.  hole  bill,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio    Mis  BoiTovi. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
found  It  very  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  this  House 
can  be  so  unaware  of  the  situation  in 
which  humanity  .--tands  today.  I  am  ap- 
palled tliat  they  have  so  little  realization 
of  the  vital  survival  issues  that  are  af- 
fected by  the  items  in  this  bill. 

I  ha\  e  not  been  to  the  Far  East.  I  have 
not  been  to  Soutli  .America,  so  I  am  going 
to  coiifine  my  remarks  to  the  items  on 
Africa.  I  have  been  there,  and  I  have 
kept  in  close  touch  with  what  is  going  on 
in  .Africa  ever  since. 

I  have  been  troubled  for  a  long  time  at 
the  afitude  wo  liave  often  taken.  When 
Guinea  broke  with  France.  France  took 
even  the  screws  out  of  the  walls,  we  did 
not  recognize  her  for  months  and  months 
and  months.  We  did  not  send  them  an 
ambas.-ador  for  10  months.  Naturally 
.she  did  not  think  much  of  us  for  that. 
She  had  to  have  help,  even  to  get  a  few 
screws.  Naturally  .she  took  it  from  those 
wlio  offered  it.  Perhaps  we  have  been 
pennywise  and  pound  foolish  since  then, 
which  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  she 
seems  to  be  leaning  more  and  more 
toward  the  East. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr  Chairinan.  will 
tlie  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  It  is  my  impression 
that  Guinea  made  appeals  to  the  U.S. 
Anibassador  for  assistance  but  was 
turned    down. 
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Mrs.  BOLTON.  The  gentleman  is 
quite  correct.  Not  only  did  we  not  give 
help,  but,  and  this  is  incredible,  one  rea- 
son we  did  not  give  any  help  was  that 
this  House  had  passed  a  law  that  nothing 
could  be  given  by  ICA  until  there  was  a 
firmed-up,  signed  contract.  What  does 
a  country  that  comes  out  of  colonial  des- 
peration know  about  signed  contracts? 
Finally  a  year  later  they  found  what  it 
meant  that  they  signed.  By  that  time 
they  knew  what  they  meant,  and  they 
were  glad  to  do  it,  but  it  was  a  year  late. 

That  has  happened  a  good  many  times 
in  different  ways  all  over  this  world.  I 
wonder  what  we  expect  of  human  natui'e. 
I  wonder  what  they  think  of  our  human 
nature.  I  do  not  think  it  measures  up 
too  well,  do  you? 

Why  do  we  not  recognize  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  countries  of  Africa  do  not 
know  how  to  set  up  technical  schools,  nor 
to  learn  how  to  grow  good  chickens? 
They  all  eat  plenty  of  chickens,  but  the 
poor  things  have  pretty  rough  going — no 
one  knows  how  to  feed  them,  so  they  are 
pretty  scrawny  birds. 

It  just  happens  that  a  couple  of  young 
friends  of  mine  have  put  $20,000  into  a 
chicken  farm. 

Already  the  neighbors  are  learning 
how  to  grow  better  chickens  and  the 
knowledge  is  spreading  like  wildfire. 
That  is  private  enterprise.  That  is  good. 
We  want  to  encourage  it,  but  we  cannot 
leave  the  future  of  this  particular  coun- 
try or  any  country  to  a  group  of  young 
enthusiasts  who  give  $20,000  out  of  their 
own  pockets  to  start  a  chicken  farm  to 
teach  people  of  other  lands  how  to  grow 
good  chickens,  and  so  on  to  many  other 
basic  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  surprising  to  me 
that  we  seem  to  have  so  little  under- 
standing of  these  things.  Not  much 
money  is  being  asked  for  any  particular 
country.  Furthermore,  what  is  the 
money  being  asked  for?  Have  you  been 
in  Morocco?  Have  you  been  out  in  the 
country  there?  Do  you  realize  how  much 
they  need  technicians  and  supervisors? 
Where  are  they  going  to  get  them? 

Have  you  been  in  Tunisia  into  the 
country  there?  A  public  health  nurse 
went  to  one  little  hovel  after  another.  I 
did  not  wonder  that  they  had  all  kinds 
of  diseases.  You  should  have  seen  them 
sitting  on  the  floor,  wet  and  sloppy,  and 
the  food  was  unbelievable.  It  was  being 
fed  to  the  baby.  The  nurse  quietly  said 
to  me,  "The  baby  has  been  sick  since  it 
was  born."  Why  not?  They  do  not 
know  anything  about  health  and  about 
health  measures  as  we  understand  them. 
That  has  begun  in  the  cities  because  our 
public  health  people  have  been  working 
with  their  health  departments. 

They  need  a  nursing  school.  Of 
coui-se,  they  do  not  need  one  like  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  has  in  New  York 
City,  but  they  need  a  school  where  young 
women  and  older  women  can  be  taught 
how  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and  where 
they  can  be  taught  how  to  teach  others 
not  to  carry  infection — infection  that 
can  become  a  national  menace. 

The  Belgians  down  in  the  Conso.  south 
of  Leopoldville,  had  set  up  a  public  health 
facihty  in  a  very  large  area.  It  was  won- 
derful.    A   doctor  who  went   to  Africa 


with  me  spent  a  week  in  the  area  with 
the  Belgian  doctor  in  charge.  His  report 
was  a  picture  of  what  can  be  done  If 
there  can  be  help.  They  had  deter- 
mined, on  the  basts  of  what  they  had 
actually  done,  that  in  one  generation 
they  could  wipe  out  leprosy.  Have  you 
ever  seen  lepers?  If  you  cannot  go  to  Af- 
rica, I  suggest  you  had  better  go  to  some 
of  our  leper  institutions  because  we  do 
have  a  few  of  them.  Go  and  look  at 
them  and  see  what  you  would  think  if 
your  child  became  a  leper.  Go  and  look 
at  them  and  find  out  for  yourself  what 
it  means.  Well,  the  Belgians  got  that 
all  started  and  they  were  doing  a  beau- 
tiful job  before  this  thing  blew  up  down 
there — because  the  Belgians  were  a  little 
dull  in  other  directions.  But  alone,  the 
Congolese  could  not  have  done  it. 

In  the  Cameroons,  as  in  the  other 
countries,  they  had  a  great  deal  of  com- 
municable disease.  Should  we  not  help 
them  to  do  something  about  it?  Those 
countries  are  agricultural  countriefc. 
They  need  help  to  grow  better  corn 
The  women  stand  all  day  long  pound- 
ing their  manioc,  pounding  their  maize 
to  make  flour  for  biscuits.  In  only  one 
place  did  we  find  they  added  a  little 
protein  to  this  flour,  and  that  was  up 
in  the  Masai  area  in  Kenya.  There 
they  had  the  pood  sense  not  to  kill  their 
cows  because  a  cow  is  the  visible  evi- 
dence of  how  much  money  they  have. 
So  what  do  the  people  do?  They  pat 
a  porcupine  quill  inio  the  neck  of  the 
cow  and  draw  out  blood  and  mix  it  up 
with  the  maize.  This  supplies  more  pro- 
tein than  most  Africans  have.  So  many 
of  these  sick  babies,  youngsters  who 
start  out  in  life  black  and  beautiful; 
but,  lacking  protein,  the  black  fades  out. 
their  hair  turns  gray  and  straight,  and 
the  little  ones  look  like  little  wizened 
old  men.  If  you  ever  saw  my  motion 
pictures,  you  would  have  seen  them. 
These  are  the  things  that  we  should  b<? 
trying  to  help  with.  These  are  the  things 
that  it  is  going  to  be  impossible  to  do 
anything  about,  if  tins  amendment  fails 
The  money  in  this  bill  merely  continues 
the  existing  work:  it  leaves  no  money 
for  more  of  such  assistance  as  will  make 
it  possible  for  these  people  to  help  them- 
selves. 

Africa  is  pretty  bit,'.  You  have  f'ot  to 
go  into  Africa.  You  have  got  to  go  into 
the  new  countries :  you  have  got  to  go 
into  the  new  areas,  because  the  Chinese 
and  the  Russians  are  getting  there 
awfully  fast. 

Now,  of  course,  it  makes  a  difference 
who  is  going  to  be  the  influence  in  those 
countries.  The  U.S.S.R.  will  dominate 
The  U.S.S.R.  will  tell  them  how,  when, 
where,  and  why.  They  will  take  ever}' 
scrap  of  freedom  away  from  them,  but 
the  poor  things  do  not  know  it  yet.  They 
have  not  realized  the  meaning  of 
democracy.  Semantics,  friends.  The 
definition  of  English  words  is  so  very  dif- 
ferent in  different  areas,  even  in  differ- 
ent areas  of  this  counti  y.  I  frankly  say 
to  some  of  you  very  charming  gentlemen 
from  the  South — none  of  you  happ>en  to 
be  on  the  floor  just  now — there  are  some 
of  you  I  cannot  understand  when  you 
speak.    So,  I  hope  that  we  will  teach  just 


the  kind  of,  well,  maybe  a  little  West 
English.    It  is  at  least  plain. 

Some  of  these  things  are  needed:  We 
need  educational  development.  We  need 
schools  over  there.  In  Ghana  they  have 
som.e  schools,  but  in  reviewing  their  edu- 
cational system  they  have  asked  us  to 
do  something  about  more  schools  for 
them.  We  have  helped  them  with  a 
Uiiiversity,  but  we  must  help  them  ex- 
pand their  educational  system.  We  know 
what  education  means.  Oh,  I  wish  you 
could  hear  those  thousands  of  children 
that  I  have  seen,  with  little  white  shirts 
and  little  khaki  pant.s.  coming  in  droves, 
hundreds  of  thousands,  to  these  little 
schools,  some  of  them  outside.  They  are 
much  better  outside  because  they  can  sit 
around  imder  a  tree,  and  everybody  that 
listens,  everybody  lliat  can  hear,  can 
learn  something  if  they  are  not  beyond 
the  voice  of  the  speaker.  But,  they  do 
not  have  these  things.  So,  there  is  a 
limit  to  those  who  can  even  hear,  much 
less  learn.  I  went  to  one  school,  kind  of 
out  in  the  desert,  a  big.  open  place.  It 
had  a  few  walls  left  from  some  bomb- 
ings. They  were  having  three  scssion.s 
a  day,  and  tho.se  children  were  so  proud 
of  the  fact  that  they  knew  a  few  English 
words,  and  they  were  so  proud  that  when 
they  saw  a  picture  of  an  elephant  they 
could  say  "elephant."  They  hun;,'er  for 
knowledge,  for  education,  and  that  is 
going  to  be  satisfied,  my  friends,  some 
way.  Are  we  going  to  let  it  be  the 
U.SSR.  way?  Arc  we  going  to  stop  all 
progress  now  by  cutting  oflf  every  new  bit, 
every  penny? — and,  it  is  only  pennies  at 
that — to  help  these  people  get  into  a 
situation  where  they  can  help  themselves 
and  build  something?  Do  you  not  want 
the  world  to  be  a  little  better  for  your 
children  and  your  grandchildren  than 
it  is  now?  Well,  how  do  you  think  they 
feel?  I  made  it  my  business  to  talk  to 
all  of  the  women  I  possibly  could.  They 
wanted  ju.st  what  I  wanted  for  their 
children  and  grandchildren;  a  little  bet- 
ter life,  a  little  more  underst.anding.  each 
of  the  other.  It  was  not  much,  but  it 
was  the  same  thing. 

Take  Uganda,  they  need  some  agricul- 
tural help.  They  are  an  agricultural 
countrj'. 

Tanganyika:  Wonderful  sisal  planta- 
tions. They  want  more  help.  They 
want  to  get  away  from  a  one-crop 
economy;  they  want  a  little  diversifica- 
tion. There  is  coffee  tliere,  but  they 
sutler  from  a  one-crop  economy.  When 
the  coffee  crop  goes  bad  in  Ghana  they 
have  an  awful  time. 

In  Zanzibar  they  would  like  to  have  a 
little  bit  of  development,  community  de- 
velopment, a  training  center. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Can  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  yield  me  additional 
time? 

Mr.  TABER  I  yield  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  1  additional  minute. 

Mrs  BOLTON  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  very  much. 

Mr,  PASSMAN.  Mr."  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  3  additional 
minutes. 
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Mrs.  BOLTON  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  .saying  we  mu.«=t  have  $100  million 
here.  $200  million  there,  $500  million 
.some  other  place:  I  am  trying  to  make 
Afiica  and  its  need  a  deep  reality  to  you. 
.something  that  will  be  just  as  real  as 
the  slums  over  here  that  we  ought  to  be 
so  ashamed  of.  We  ought  to  be  asliamed 
of  slums  anywhere,  and  we  ought  to  be 
ashamed  not  to  do  everyth  ng  we  can  to 
eradicate  them.  When  I  was  a  little  giil 
I  sold  red  flannel  petticoats  for  mi.*;- 
.sionanes  in  Africa  When  I  got  over  to 
Afiica  I  found  that  red  flannel  petticoats 
were  not  popular,  but  that  American."^ 
and  what  they  could  do  were  deeply 
\vant.ed  This  is  probnbly  so  m  Burma 
and  all  the  Par  East,  in  Africa,  in  South 
America.  Oh.  how  much  it  is  true  in 
South  America  I  do  not  know  about 
tho.se  thiok^s.  but  I  have  be<n  in  Afiica 
and  I  do  know  and  I  want  to  say  to 
each  and  every  one  of  you.  plea.se  i^ut 
back  the  cut  in  the  develoi>ment  end  of 
this  bill  and  the  urant  end. 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs  BOLTON  I  so  I'Uidly  yield  to 
my  cliairman 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  IllinoLs  I  wish  to 
join  with  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  in 
iier  statement  and  to  say  it  has  been  a 
great  pleasure  and  jjnviiepe  to  work 
with  her  on  the  subcommittee  on  Afiica 
Of  this  cut  of  $r21  miil'.on  in  the  de- 
velopment grants.  $100  million  come- 
from  .Africa 

Mrs    BOLTON      From  Africa? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois  That  is.  if 
the  cut  in  the  appropriation  for  devel- 
opment grants  is  not  restored,  there  will 
be  no  new  starts  on  the  entire  continent 
of  .Africa  and  of  the  $121  million  m 
."scheduled  programs  that  aie  eliminated 
$100  million  are  .African  programs  to 
meet  an  immodiale  and  uii.ent  require- 
ment 

Mrs  BOLTON  I  had  a  feeling  that 
it  was  onl"  $90  million.  Mr  Chairman, 
but  I  will  take  the  centleman's  word  for 
it.  It  IS  31  percent  of  the  whole  busi- 
ne.ss. 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois  Unless  this 
money  is  restored  we  have  lost  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa  Will  the  gentlewoman 
agree  with  that? 

Mrs  BOLTON  It  will  be  very  hard 
to  save  it 

Mr  BARRY  Mr  Cliairman.  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield'' 

Mrs  BOLTON  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York 

Mr  B.^RRY  I  am  sure  my  colleague 
will  join  in  what  I  will  be  unable  to  say 
but  just  suggest,  how  deeply  we  appreci- 
ate your  havinc  brought  your  rich 
experience  and  deep  convictions  to  all  of 
us  here,  and  to  say  that  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  offers  his 
amendment  he  will  have  many  sup- 
poiters. 

Mrs  BOLTON  Thank  you  very 
much.  What  is  the  figure  iii  the  gcntle- 
mans  amendment? 

Mr.  CONTE  One  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-one million  dollars 

CALL     OK     THf     HOUSE 

Mr.  McDowell  Mr.  chairman  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 


Tl-ie  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will 
count.  Eighty-nine  Members  are  pres- 
ent, not  a  quortim  The  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No.  1831 

Baker  Harrison  Va  Pllcher 

Btirrctt  Harvey.  Ind  Powell 

Biiss  N  H  Hebert  Rabaut 

BoUiUK  Hoeven  Rains 

Bo\  kin  Holland  Rcece 

Plonks.  La  .Johnson  Md  St.  Oermnlii 

Bro>hlll  Kee  Santaugelo 

Buckley  Kilburn  Shellf-y 

Oiler  Lnndruui  SUer 

Chenow€th  Mclntlrr  Steed 

Coibett  McMillan  Teague.  Tex 

Dague  MtSween  Thomas 

Davis,  Tenii  MalUmrd  Van  PeU 

Dawson  MUier,  N  Y  Westland 

EdniondBon  Milltken  Wharton 

Evin<;  Minshall  Wrighl 

FoB.irty  Mohher 

Hail  OKoniskt 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  I  Mr  McCor- 
MACK '  having  resumed  the  chair.  Mr 
Mills  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  Stale  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
<H.R.  9033 1  making  appropriations  for 
foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  ll.scal  year  ending  June  30.  1962, 
and  for  other  pui  poses,  and  finding  U- 
st'lf  without  a  quorimi,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  384  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Jour- 
nal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  TABER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentl<'man  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  DvRNol. 

Mr.  DURNO  Mr  Chairman.  I  ap- 
pear before  this  body  today  not  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  or  of  the 
full  committee  I  think  the  premi.se  of 
my  remarks  should  be  .somethuig  like 
this:  I  do  not  feel  that  the  United  States 
of  America  at  this  time  should  be  the 
mi.ssionary  foi'  the  non-Soviet  world 

Mr.  Chairman  I  sat  through  1 
week  recently  listening  to  the  debate  and 
the  amendment>  offered  on  foreign  aid 
I  admire  and  resi>ect  the  very  able  Amer- 
icans who  spoke  both  in  favor  of  and  in 
opposition  to  this  important  bill.  I  was 
particularly  impre.ssed  by  the  sincerity. 
the  honesty,  and  the  forthnghtncss  of 
those  who  .so  clearly  delineated  the  prob- 
lem The  entire  debate  was  nonparti- 
san and  quite  properly  above  politics. 

In  supixjrting  H  R  9033,  I  would  read 
into  the  Record  my  own  views  as  re- 
ported to  a  constituent  who  urged  me  to 
supix)rt  foreign  aid. 

The  following  are  excerpts  taken  from 
the  letter: 

There  are  a  few  facts  that  I  think  you 
should  be  aware  of  in  this  overall  program. 

1.  We  have  given,  loaned  or  expended 
$106  billion  since  World  W.ir  II  to  more 
than  90  nations. 

2  In  providing  them  money,  machinery, 
buildings  and  technician.';  for  their  renas- 
cence, we  have  returned  some  of  them  to 
a  solid  economic  foundation  and  made  them 
our  industrial  competitors  Actually  we  are 
no  longer  able  to  compete  with  their  cheap 
labor. 


3  This  program  of  exporting  Jobs  has  re- 
sulted in  the  paradox  of  a  \ery  high  unem- 
ployment rale  and  in  the  largest  number  of 
people  employed  in  the  hi-story  of  this 
country. 

4.  To  comp<iund  this  problem  we  liave 
seriously  unbalanced  our  own  budget  and 
have  transfused  our  economy  with  billions 
Of  dollars  in  domestic  prourams  and  at  the 
same  time  have  created  no  new  taxes  to 
siphon  off  our  high  money  tupply.  The 
Inevitable  result  of  this  irrational  financial 
procedure  will  be  Inflation. 

5.  I  am  going  to  finally  enumerate  the 
agencies  and  bureaus  of  Government  that 
are  presently  Involved  in  foreign  aid,  mili- 
tarily, economically,  and  developmentally. 

(ai    Export-Import  Bank 

(bi    Int«r -American  Development  Bank 

(c  I   World  Bank 

( d  I    Development  Loan  Funds. 

(e  I   United  Nations. 

(f)  The  ICA  (now  AIDi. 

(g)  The  O.-ganization  of  American  States 
(h)    The  International  Monetary  Ftmd. 

(ii  $600  million  previously  appropriated 
by  this  Congress  this  vear  for  Latin  American 
aid. 

iji  Presidential  contingency  funds,  of 
which  there  are  several. 

( k  I    Peace  Corps. 

( 1 1  The  *8  billion  in  foreign  currency  that 
we  control  lying  within  those  nations  that 
we  have  assisted. 

(m)  There  is  presently  to. 4  billion  unex- 
pended and  unobligated  money  available  now 
and  presenily  in  the  pii)eUne  for  commit- 
ment 

(in  Today  we  will  probably  approve  ap- 
proximately $11  billion  of  adciltional  money 
for  the  foreign  aid  program. 

lO)  Finally,  there  \£  the  commitment  that 
Secretary  Dillon  made  on  the  President's  be- 
half at  Punta  del  Este.  which  proposes  to 
provide  $20  billion  in  the  next  10  years  for 
aid  In  this  hemisphere. 

Some  of  these  overlap  to  a  degree  but  I 
submit  to  you  that  we  are  a  generous,  com- 
passionate Nation.  With  all  of  this  effort 
on  our  part  and  the  expenditure  of  all  of 
this  money  we  are  nearer  war  today  than 
we  have  been  since  World  War  II. 

I  would  have  you  know  that  wr  are  pres- 
ently spending  $1   million  an  hour    day  rnd 
night,  more  than  we  are  taking  in 
Sincerely. 

Edwin  R.  DrRNo. 

May  I  add  a  few  additional  observa- 
tions during  the  balance  of  my  time? 

I  want  to  say  I  am  not  opposed  to  for- 
eign aid:  I  am  opposed  to  the  amotmt 
of  foreiijn  aid.  I  am  shocked  at  the  way 
this  program  has  been  handled  in  the 
past.    I  am  fearful  of  the  future. 

I  urge  you  all  to  read  the  reports.  No. 
795  1 87th  Cong..  1st  sess..  July  26,  1961  > 
on  Peru.  No  546  <  86th  Cong..  1st  sess., 
June  15.  1959'  on  Laos,  and  No.  2012 
'85th  Con';..  2d  .'^e.ss..  June  26,  1958)  on 
Cambodia.  These  are  hearings  con- 
ducted by  our  House  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  and  any  of  you  who 
have  not  read  those  reports  I  urgently 
urge  to  read  them. 

Clearly  this  bureaucratic  bunglintz 
must  be  corrected.  We  have  got  to  stop 
this  busine.ss  of  cutting  up  Cadillacs  and 
dropping  them  in  wells,  dropping  heavy 
machinery  on  beaches  without  roads, 
building  roads  into  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain with  no  end,  and  developing  irriga- 
tion districts  where  there  is  no  water. 

I  am  oppo.sed  to  the  corpulent  and 
opulent  Uncle  Sam  loaning  money  to  our 
Latin  neighbors,  and  permitting  agencies 
of  those  governments  to  charge  12  to  25 
percent  mteiest  to   the  poor  peons  of 
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those  countries.  Our  taxpayers  would 
pay  some  $25  billion  in  interest  alone, 
before  the  loans  would  be  repaid,  if  they 
could  or  would  ever  be  repaid. 

I  do  not  own  a  share  of  stock  of  Ameri- 
can corporations  which  have  had  $3  bil- 
lion of  property  expropriated  in  Cuba. 
Thousands  of  Americans  do,  however, 
and  there  has  not  been  one  word  of  ob- 
jection by  our  Government. 

The  end  result  is  the  loss  of  dividends 
to  stockholders,  the  writing  off  of  losses 
by  American  firms,  and  the  ultimate  loss 
of  tax  revenues  from  private  income  tax 
and  from  corporate  taxation. 

Nine  billion  dollars  more  is  privately 
invested  south  of  the  border,  and  propa- 
ganda pleasantries  of  our  Government 
are  urging  our  citizens  to  invest  more 
capital.  This,  as  the  Government  loans 
money  to  state  monopolies  to  compete 
against  private  enterprise. 

Finally,  if  we  have  20  million  sub- 
standard homes,  if  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  children  are  improperly 
educated  and  need  schoolhouses,  if  oui" 
citizens  are  going  hungry  and  more  than 
5.  million  are  unemployed,  and  if  count- 
less thousands  are  unable  to  pay  for 
medical  care,  then  I  think  our  first  obli- 
gation is  at  home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  gold  is  running  out  of 
our  country,  foreign  currency  running 
out  of  our  ears  in  other  lands,  everybody 
owing  us  and  hating  us,  and  who  will 
pay  the  bill?     The  American  taxpayer. 

Let  us  be  realistic,  let  us  develop  fiscal 
responsibility. 

Cuba.  Brazil,  France,  and  Tunisia  and 
the  Belgrade  Conference  should  teach 
us  something. 

Military  aid  to  those  who  can  help  us 
and  developmental  loans  to  our  friends, 
yes ,  to  the  world,  no. 

These  are  precious,  precarious  mo- 
ments. Our  economic  and  military 
survival  are  at  stake. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski]. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
supported  the  mutual  security  program 
during  my  entire  career  in  Congress  and 
expect  to  continue  supporting  it  because 
I  recognize  that  we  are  in  a  very  pre- 
carious position  throughout  the  world 
and  a  great  deal  of  assistance  is  needed 
if  we  are  to  win  the  great  struggle 
against  international  communism. 
However,  I  could  support  this  program 
a  great  deal  more  enthusiastically  if 
those  in  charge  would  incorporate  into 
this  assistance,  which  extends  all  over 
the  world,  policies  that  would  encourage 
the  concept  that  private  capital,  which 
has  worked  so  successfully  in  oiu:  coun- 
try, has  demonstrated  a  deep  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  individual  by  in- 
corporating the  principle  of  minimum 
wage  standards  into  our  free  enterprise 
philosophy.  In  looking  over  the  program 
for  underdeveloped  countries,  beginning 
on  page  3  of  the  committee  report,  I 
see  six  items  listing  how  the  majority 
of  this  money  is  to  be  spent  in  foreign 
countries,  but  nowhere  do  I  find  any 
mention  made  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
actually  trying  to  improve  the  economic 
standing  of  individuals  in  those  coun- 
tries with  American  economic  assistance. 


This  program  has  been  criticized  as 
one  that  makes  the  rich  richer  and  the 
poor  poorer  in  many  of  these  recipient 
nations.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the 
people  who  administer  this  program 
would  incorporate  into  our  foreign  policy 
a  strong  insistence,  or  at  least  a  strong 
prodding,  among  the  respective  nations 
we  are  trj'ing  to  aid,  that  they  give 
serious  consideration  to  adopting  fair 
labor  standards  for  the  working  masses 
of  these  nations,  we  would  help  create 
an  image  among  the  people  \vc  are  try- 
ing  to  get  to  our  side  of  the  fact  that 
private  enterprise  and  private  capital- 
ism as  manifest-ed  in  the  United  States 
does  show  a  deep  concern  for  the  in- 
dividual. 

Yesterday  3'_'  million  more  Amcican.* 
began  enjoying  additional  fair  labor 
standards  when  our  minimum  wacre  bill 
went  into  effect.  As  of  today  some  30 
million  Americans  arc  covered  by  fair 
labor  standards  which  means  that  they 
must  earn  at  least  $1  an  hour  for  their 
labor. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  can  reach 
very  soon  a  position  where  the.se  under- 
developed countries  we  are  helping  will 
be  able  to  pay  the  sort  of  .salarie.s  that 
we  pay  our  workers  in  Amrrica,  but  cer- 
tainly a  beginning  should  be  made. 

You  will  recall  in  1938,  when  this  Na- 
tion adopted  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  we  started  with  a  meager  25  cent.'? 
an  hour.  Yesterday  we  went  to  $1.15 
an  hour  for  those  already  covered  and 
$1  an  hour  for  the  3'2  million  newly 
covered.  Over  the  ensuing  23  years  wc 
perfected  the  program. 

It  would  spcm  to  me  if  we  could  show 
the  people  of  the.;e  undeveloped  nati'iv? 
of  the  world  that  we  are  willing  to  help 
them  develop  their  industry,  that  we  are 
willing  to  help  them  develop  their  econ- 
omy, but  we  want  them  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  people  who  work  for  these 
industries  mu.st  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  benefit  from  the  wealth  that  is  pro- 
duced with  these  investments,  we  will  be 
putting  the  he  to  the  Communists,  who 
make  all  sorts  of  false  promises,  becau.se 
we  will  be  there  with  a  program  the 
common  man  can  understand  and  imme- 
diately benefit  from.  We  would  prove 
to  these  people  that  we  are  sincerclj' 
concerned  about  the  individual,  that  we 
are  trying  to  improve  his  lot. 

For  this  reason,  I  iiope,  regardless  of 
what  you  do  with  the  amendments, 
whether  we  restore  the  cuts  or  do  not 
restore  them,  the  administrators  of  this 
foreign  aid  proi:ram  will  incorporate  a 
strong  prodding  of  the  recipient  nations 
for  the  development  of  fair  labor  .stand- 
ards. Only  then  will  we  have  a  policy 
that  will  be  appealing  to  these  people. 
I  wonder  how  the  Kremlin  would  meeC 
this  challenge  if  we,  as  a  Nation,  per- 
suaded those  nations  receiving  our  aid  to 
adopt  legislation  guaranteeing  their 
people  minimum  wage  standards  com- 
petible  with  the  respective  country's 
economy.  With  such  a  program,  we 
would  be  able  to  demonstrate  to  the 
people  of  these  respective  nations  that 
while  the  Commtmists  deal  only  in  false 
promises,  we  actually  produce  programs 
which  help  tlie  average  workingman  in 
these  nations  provide  a  more  decent 
standard  of  living  for  his  family. 


I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  State 
Department  fails  to  use  all  the  tools  at 
its  disposal  in  fighting  for  the  minds  of 
men.  It  does  us  Uttle  good  to  finance 
projects  all  over  the  world  if  the  masses 
of  people  in  the.se  countries  must  con- 
tinue to  live  in  poverty  and  see  their 
labors  exploited.  The  minimum  wage 
law  in  tlie  United  States  has  been  one  of 
the  mo.st  successful  measures  ever 
adopted  by  a  free  people.  We  should 
point^with  pride  to  the  fact  that  30  mil- 
lion Americans  enjoy  the  benefits  of  min- 
imum wage  and  maximum  hours.  This 
law  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  helping 
millions  of  Americans  retain  their  dii;- 
nity  and  improve  the  standard  of  living 
for  their  famihcs.  Yet.  in  all  these  dis- 
cussions about  the  foreign  aid  programs. 
I  have  never  iieard  anyone  tell  us  that 
the  State  Department  has  helped  this 
concept  pet  a  foothold  in  the  nations  we 
are  trying  to  help  develop.  I  have  seen 
no  evidence  that  tho.se  who  are  respon- 
sible for  carrying  tliis  program  out  are 
even  aware  of  our  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

Last  year  I  had  a  delegation  of  Japa- 
nese representatives  visit  me  and  urge 
continued  support  for  the  cultural  ex- 
change program.  They  told  me  the  pro- 
f^ram  was  needed  to  stop  the  dangerous 
gains  which  the  Communists  are  making 
in  Ja!»an.  I  told  them  the  Communists 
always  make  headway  in  countries  where 
the  working  people  are  exploited  with 
low  wage  standards  as  they  are  in  Japan. 
I  sui-T-ested  Japan  give  consideration  to 
adopting  minimum  wage  standards. 
They  told  me  this  is  impossible;  that 
Japan's  economy  could  not  stand  such  a 
philosopliy.  I  reminded  them  there  were 
similar  misgivings  about  our  own  pro- 
gram in  1938.  Yet.  our  country's  econ- 
omy has  flourished  in  the  ensuing  years. 

I  am  certain  fair  labor  standards  can 
work  in  other  countries.  We  should  en- 
courage such  a  program  if  this  foreit^n 
aid  program  ls  to  win  us  sincere  friends 
and  supporters  throughout  the  world. 
Communism  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
meet  this  challenge  because  the  entire 
Soviet  economy  is  based  on  forced  labor 
at  s'avc-lalx)r  wages. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  and 
very  able  Member  from  IlUnois  I  Mr. 
O'HaraI. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  say  at  the  beginning  that 
there  is  no  one  in  this  body  for  wliom  I 
have  a  higher  respect  or  a  warmer  affec- 
tion than  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 
He  is  sincere.     He  is  a  prodieious  worker. 

I  doubt  if  any  of  his  colleagues  puts  in 
more  hours  of  hard,  grinding  laboi , 
working  at  night  as  well  as  by  day.  Sun- 
days and  holidays  included.  I  am  sure 
if  he  had  realized  what  he  was  doing  to 
his  friend  B.arratt  0'H\r.'\,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa,  in 
cutting  the  appropriation  for  the  devel- 
opment grants,  he  would  not  have  done 
it. 

In  all  sincerity,  I  say  if  this  cut  is 
made  by  the  Congress,  as  the  bill  comes 
from  conference,  you  can  say  goodby  to 
Africa 

We  can  win  Africa  by  proving  our 
friendship  to  the  peoples  of  the  new 
emerging  nations.     The  situation  in  Af- 
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rlca  Is  tense  Of  course  it  is  How 
could  it  be  otherwi.se  when,  the  need  is 
so  pressing  and  immediate,  for  educa- 
tion, for  health  measures,  for  training  in 
the  fitfht  a'^ainst  poverty  The  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  I  Mrs.  Bolton  I  has 
l^re.sented  the  .situation  in  this  well  with 
the  moving  eloquence  that  reflects  deep 
emotion.s  But  every  minute  counU"^ 
Unle.ss  we  can  proceed  as  is  now 
planned,  we  will  lo.se  Africa.  Out  of  a 
cut  of  S120  million,  or  S130  million,  the 
sum  of  $100  million  affects  Afi  ica.  We 
can  do  nothinc  for  Africa  in  the  year 
1962  except  to  continue  on  the  small  and 
feeble  programs  that  have  proved  in- 
adequate. 

The  situation  in  Africa  is  critical.  We 
almost  lost  in  Guinea,  as  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  I  Mrs  Bolton  1  told 
you.  We  almost  lost  in  Ghana,  but 
American  business  is  still  operating  in 
Guinea  and  in  Ghana  uith  confidence. 
If  we  show  the  same  confidence,  if  we 
po  on  with  tliC  wise  self-help  programs 
that  have  been  planned,  we  can  win  the 
hearts  and  the  minds  of  nil  the  peoples  of 
Africa  and  the  confidence  of  all  the  gov- 
ernments of  Africa. 

What  are  these  proTrams  you  are  cut- 
ting ouf 

One  Is  to  briny;  mf)rc  .^fiicans— Afri- 
can young  men  and  young  women — to 
study  at  American  universities  .so  they 
can  CO  back  to  Afiica  prepared  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  destiny  of  Africa  in 
their  respective  countries,  and  to  aid  the 
new  nations  in  building  luw  and 
strengthening  old  in.stitution,s  of  learning 
in  their  own  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  malaua  eradication  is 
a  part  of  this  As  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Yates  J,  so  well 
pointed  out,  this  is  a  proj-'iam  to  help 
people  Tlas  is  a  point  4  proeram.  It 
is  a  program  based  upon  .self-help 

What  you  are  doing  is  to  strike  down 
Africa  If  we  lose  .Afnca  we  h.ave  lost 
the  world.  Wliat  do  I  mean  by  that? 
With  the  growing  number  of  seats  of  the 
new  nations  of  Afiica  on  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
potential  wealtli  of  Africa,  the  great  pop- 
ulation of  Africa — and  Africa  today  is 
being  wooed  as  never  before  by  Red 
China  and  Russia — even  a  child  should 
figure  out  v^hat  I  mean.  I  have  faith  in 
the  pcK)ple  of  Africa  to  work  out  the  des- 
tiny of  this  great  con'inent  and  to  build 
great  enduring  bastions  of  freedom.  But 
now  is  the  hour  of  need.  We  J^llall  lose 
the  last  vestiee  of  hope  of  bringing 
Africa  to  our  side  if  in  her  hour  of  need 
we  give  an  icy  stare  instead  of  a  warm 
handclasp. 

Mr.  TABKR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Lindsay  ; . 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
all  aware  that  democracy  is  at  a  funda- 
mental disad\antage  wlion  it  confronts 
an  authoritarian  power  on  a  matter  of 
grave  international  iinpoitance.  The 
strenKth  of  our  democracy,  however,  is 
that  the  divisions  whicli  are  our  funda- 
mental source  of  stiength  at  home 
vanish  when  the  Nation's  very  existence 
has  been  challenged.  In  times  of  chal- 
lenge, such  as  both  World  Wars,  the 
Marshall  plan,  the  Korean  incident  and 


the  crisis  in  Lebanon,  our  ranks  closed  in 
support  of  a  ix)sitive  mitiative  by  the 
President. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  this 
body  differed  sharply  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  his  proposal  for  financing  de- 
\e!oi)nient  loairs.  As  I  listened  to  the 
debate,  however,  I  was  struck  by  the 
number  of  speakers  on  both  sides  who, 
although  opposed  to  Treasury  borrowing, 
nevertheless  endorsed  the  need  for  long- 
range  planning  and  the  funding  levels 
requested  by  the  President.  Only  a  few- 
days  ago  the  conference  report  on  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  gave 
strong  endor.sement  to  the  level  of  funds 
authorized  in  the  bill  TTie  rep>ort  re- 
ferred to  these  amoimts  as  a  floor, 
rather  than  a  ceiling,  and  it  went  on  to 
.<^ay  that  the  Executive's  authority  in  the 
bill  to  make  commitments  'will  be 
honored  by  the  Congress  unless  there  is 
evidence  of  obvious  bad  management  or 
the  other  country  has  failed  to  meet  its 
responsibilities."  However,  despite  these 
strong  endorsements  during  the  last  2 
weeks,  we  now  find  before  us  a  recom- 
mendation to  begin  a  retreat  from  them. 
Like  it  or  not,  we  have  been  thrust  into 
a  position  of  leadership  among  free  na- 
tions throughout  the  world.  In  the 
Foreien  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  wc  enun- 
ciated a  policy  of  support  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  advancement  of  the  less 
developed  countries  in  strong  terms. 
That  legislation  authorized  $1.2  billion 
in  development  loans  for  fiscal  year  1962, 
What  kind  of  an  impres.sion  are  wc  con- 
veying of  the  unity,  .solidity,  and  purpose- 
fulness  of  this  country  if  only  a  few  days 
later  we  repudiate  this  fundamental  de- 
cision? Can  those  of  us  who  voted  for 
the  bill  and  tlie  conference  report  now 
believe  in  good  con.science  that  the 
amounts  that  seemed  valid  only  a  few 
days  a?o  are  no  loneer  so?  Just  4  days 
a-,;o  former  President  Eisenhower  said: 
"Those  slashes  are  incomprehensible  to 
me,  especially  in  the  light  of  present 
v.orld  tensions" 

What  seems  even  more  incredible 
about  the  $175  million  reduction  in  de- 
velopment loan  appropriations  propo.sed 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  is  that 
the  committee  appears  clearly  to  have 
misunderstood  the  proposals  made  by  the 
executive  branch  under  both  the  Ei.scn- 
howcr  and  Ker.nedy  administration. 
The  committee  report  suggests  that  the 
requirtments  estimated  by  the  executive 
branch  rcf.ected  the  needs  cf  only  13 
countries.  What  the  report  does  not 
make  clear  is  that  these  13  cotintries  are 
priority  nations  which  pre  expected  to 
use  SI  \  billion  or  m.ore  of  the  $1.2  billion 
requested.  In  addition,  witne.s.ses  before 
the  committee  cited  needs  in  more  than 
30  other  countries.  These  witnesses  also 
pointed  out,  on  pages  269  and  804  of  th.e 
committee  hearings,  that  22  of  these 
countries  now  have  pending  before  the 
Development  Ix^an  Fuiid  over  S300  mil- 
lion in  applications.  They  were  saying, 
in  short,  that  requirements  actually  ex- 
ceed the  SI  2  billion  requested  and  in- 
volve activities  in  between  40  and  50 
countries  rather  than  the  13  cited  by  the 
committee. 

If  the  committee  action  is  allowed  to 
stand,   the   consequences   will   be   grave 


not  only  for  the  development  of  many 
of  the  more  than  30  countries  which  have 
simply  been  omitted  from  possible  loan 
transactions,  but  to  our  current  foreign 
policy  position  in  several  critical  areas. 
For  example,  many  of  the  countries 
in  this  orphaned  group  lie  in  Latin 
America.  The  $175  million  reduction  by 
the  committee  would  reduce  the  loan 
program's  contribution  to  the  alliance  for 
progress  by  as  much  as  a  th.ird  or  more. 
Yet  it  was  only  a  year  ago  in  a  hearten- 
ing bipartisan  demonstration  that  this 
body  took  the  first  step  toward  endorse- 
ment of  what  was  begun  under  the  last 
administration  and  is  now  known  as 
the  alliance  for  progress.  Now  we  are 
asked  to  support  a  half-heartened  re- 
sponse to  this  all  importa!it  a."^pect  of 
our  foreign  pohcy — indeed  one  of  the  few 
positive  and  consistent  aspects  of  for- 
eign policy  that  we  have. 

There  are  those  who  may  feel  that  a 
15-percent  reduction  is  not  large  enough 
to  be  a  matter  of  concern.  A  reduction 
in  this  amount  is  not  unusual  for  many 
programs  and  certainly  not  for  the  de- 
velopment components  of  the  foreign 
assistance  program.  Viewed  in  these 
terms  and  in  terms  of  the  total  Federal 
budget,  of  which  the  proposed  reduction 
would  save  two-tenths  of  1  percent,  the 
cut  does  not  seem  too  drastic.  But 
viewed  in  terms  of  what  it  could  do  for 
peoples  who.'-e  average  annual  income  is 
substantially  less  than  $100,  it  can  mean 
the  difference  between  a  substantially 
better  life  or  continued  abject  poverty. 
Imagine  what  five  100.000-ton  nitrogen 
fertilizer  plants  v.ould  contribute  to  in- 
creased food  production  anyplace  in 
north  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  south 
Asia. 

The  committee's  cut  would  make 
available  tliCse  plants.  Imagine  how- 
many  ijnmitive  villages  throughout 
Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America  would 
be  lighted  by  an  additional  700,000  kilo- 
wati.s  of  power.  The  proposed  reduction 
would  make  available  this  added  thermal 
power.  Imagine  how  many  small  farm- 
ers who  do  not  have  access  to  markets 
would  have  a  new  hfe  opened  to  them, 
and  imagine  how  many  landless  pea.sants 
w-ould  at  least  have  access  to  their  own 
soil  if  8,000  miles  of  farm-to-market 
feeder  roads  were  built  throughout  these 
same  areas.  T}:e  committee's  cut  would 
make  available  these  roads.  So.  in  terms 
of  the  lives  that  will  feel  the  effect  of 
development  loans,  the  committee's 
cut  would  be  considerable  indeed. 

Mr.  Chai!man.  I  spoke  at  length  on 
the  subject  of  the  development  loan  pro- 
gram when  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee broucht  th.e  authorization  to  the 
floor.  I  shall  not  repeat  those  comments 
here.  But  for  those  reasons  and  the  rea- 
sons I  have  given  here  today,  I  urge  that 
tliis  cut   be   restored. 

Mr,  TABER.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  tJie  geiitleman  from  Iowa. 
IMr.  Gross  . 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield  so  I  may  make  a 
brief  statement? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  made  a  promise  to  the  leadership 
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that  we  will  finish  this  bill  today ;  we 
will  vote  on  it  today. 

Ml".  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  slo- 
f-'an  for  today  ought  to  be,  Ask  not  what 
you  can  do  for  the  American  taxpayers 
but  how  much  money  you  can  ladle  out 
to  foreigners  all  over  the  world. 

I  have  100  questions  I  would  like  to 
ask  but  time  is  not  going  to  permit.  I 
have  listened  carefully  to  most  of  the 
debate  this  afternoon.  We  have  heard 
about  how  the  women  in  Africa  are  com- 
pelled to  propel  some  kind  of  a  grind- 
ing device  up  and  down  to  grind  meal. 
I  can  remember  many  years  ago  when, 
a.3  a  boy  on  a  farm.  I  used  to  watch  my 
mother  churn  butter  that  way. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  churned  some  my- 
self. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  recall  that  there 
were  any  foreigners  rushing  to  the  aid  of 
the  farmers  of  this  country  or  anybody 
else  in  thi.s  counti-y  with  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  foreign  aid  in  those  days.  As  I 
remember  it.  at  one  time  this  counti-y 
borrowed  some  money  abroad.  The 
Briti.sh  at  one  time  burned  down  the 
capitol  of  this  country,  but  we  went  right 
on  paying  the  principal  and  interest  on 
the  loan  to  the  British,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  invaded  Washington  and 
wrought  heavy  destruction.  Our  record 
has  been  pretty  good  as  far  as  the  for- 
eigners are  concerned  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  a.sk  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  FordI 
by  how  much  he  expects  to  increase  this 
bill   for   so-called  military  assistance. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  am  slad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CONTE.  $300  million,  from  SI. 3 
billion  to  $1.6  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  He  intends  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  increase  it  by  .S300  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.    CONTE.     So   I   understand. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  in  addition  to 
the  increase  which  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  going  to  propose  by  way 
of  amendment? 

Mr.  CONTE.     No. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  includes  the  $175 
million  he  proposes  in  his  amendment? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  included.  It 
will  be  a  $300  million  increase  from  the 
present  $1.3  billion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion they  were  having  a  rather  difficult 
time  in  the  State  of  Michigan  with  their 
finances.  I  do  not  know  how  the  fi- 
nances are  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, but  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  Michigan  was  having  a  rather  diffi- 
cult time  meeting  its  obligations. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
situation  is  in  Michigan,  but  I  am  sure 
that  if  we  are  unable  to  stop  this  wave 
of  communism  throughout  the  world  you 
w^ll  not  have  t-o  worry  about  the  finances 
in  Michigan  or  any  of  the  other  49 
States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  the  gentleman  has 
raised  the  issue  of  communism,  how 
many  nations  are  involved  in  the  so- 
called  uncommitted  nations  meeting  in 
Belgrade  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Just  about  all,  30,  I 
believe. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Thirty  or  thirty-six  na- 
tions that  are  uncommitted? 

Mr.   CONTE.      /bout  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  should  tliere  be 
any  uncommitted  nations,  at  the  rate 
we  have  been  shovelinu  out  nion'n-  all 
over  the  world? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  do  not  think  this  for- 
eien  aid  should  be  a  question  of  biibery, 
I  do  not  think  we  .should  buy  anyone. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  purpose  of 
this  so-called  foreign  aid? 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  purpose  of  it  is  to 
help  the  underdeveloped  and  the  under- 
privileged people  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
twofold  program.  It  is  like  a  two-edged 
sword.  It  is  for  the  .security  of  the  free 
world  and  also  a  humanitarian  i3r()gram 
to  help  those  less  fortunate  throughout 
the  woild. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Such  as  Ghana,  and 
Nkrumah.  the  head  of  that  Government' 
Is  that  an  independent  nation? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  keep  these  nations  friendly  to 
us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  that  Nkrumah  is  one  of  the  worst 
dictators  in  the  world  today ':j 

Mr.  CONTE.  There  are  a  lot  of  dicta- 
tors throughout  the  world,  such  as  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  other  nations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  very  fitting  that 
these  uncommitted  nations  that  have 
been  the  beneliciaiies  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  our  money,  including  Nehru  in 
India,  should  now  be  over  in  a  Commu- 
nist country.  Belgrade,  tlirowing  brick- 
bats at  us. 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  i.s  better  to  have  them 
independent  than  under  the  Commu- 
nists. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  could  we  get  any 
help  from  the  uncommitted  nations? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  l)0pe  that  they  will  be 
on  the  side  of  the  free  if  the  chips  are 
ever  down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  knows 
where  thcv  are  'joing  to  be  if  the  cliips 
are  ever  down.  They  are  going  to  be 
neutral.  The  gentleman  knows  these 
uncommitted  nations  did  nothing  for  u.s 
over  in  Korea,  when  Americans  were 
fighting  and  dying,  and  we  were  financ- 
ing all  the  war  in  Korea.  Where  were 
the  uncommitted  nations  then?  All  In- 
dia ever  produced  for  Korea  was  a  hos- 
pital unit,  and  the  gentleman  knows  it. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  very  much  in- 
trigued during  the  debate  on  the  autho- 
rization bill  when  we  were  told  by  some 
of  the  Democrats  that  we  ought  to  listen 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  be- 
cause of  the  fine  keynote  .speech  the  gen- 
tleman made  at  the  Republican  National 
Convention  a  year  ago.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  remember,  after  that  speech  I 
said  to  him,  'Yes,  you  made  a  good 
speech,  and  the  reason  why  it  was  a  good 
speech  was  the  fact  that  you  barely  men- 
tioned foreign  aid." 

Yes.  the  gentleman  certainly  gave  thef 
foreign  handout  piogram  the  once-over' 
treatment,  but  lightly,  when  he  made 
that  keynote  speech,  because  he  knows 
that  if  this  proposition  could  ever  be  put 
to  a  vote  of  the  American  people  they 
would  defeat  it  overwhelmingly. 


Mr.  JUDD.  The  evidence  is  against 
that.  You  cannot  make  me  believe  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  vote  year  after  year  for 
a  program  which  the  majority  of  their 
own  constituents  is  opposed  to.  I  liave 
had  polls  of  those  in  my  district  whicli 
consistently  show  that  80  peicent  of  the 
people  see  the  importance  of  this  pro- 
gram, as  a  matter  of  our  Nation's  sur- 
vival. The  gentleman  asks.  What  will 
these  countries  do  when  the  showdown 
comes?  The  purpose  of  the  program  is 
to  prevent  such  a  showdown  coming: 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  cannot  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota;  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  thought  that  the  gentle- 
man did  not  want  an  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  have  your  answer. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr, 
Chairman.  I  demand  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  would  give 
anyone  an  answer  without  .so  much  talk, 
we  would  be  glad  to  listen.  I  will  tell  you 
the  answer  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
from  the  disciple  who  sits  at  the  genlle- 
mans  feet,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Broomfield!.  Here  it  is.  quotmg 
from  the  Record: 

In  this  bill  before  us  today,  we  arc  not 
offering  bigger  and  better  bombs  witii  more 
iclUing  power. 

You  see  there  is  nothing  for  defense. 
But  continuing — 

We  are  offering  these  who  are  without  op- 
portunity, a  chance  to  improve   themselves. 

That  is  the  missionary's  job. 

We  are  not  offering  total  destruction.  We 
are  offering  a  tomorrow  to  man  which  will 
be  belter  for  him  and  his  children. 

You  see,  it  is  all  in  the  future.  It  is  all 
visionary. 

And  they  aie  spending  somebody 
else's  money.  Furthermore,  there  is  no 
assurance  that  we  will  not  go  to  war. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  taxpayers  of 
Minne.sota  may  have  all  kinds  of 
money,  but  I  am  sure  the  taxpayers  of 
Iowa  are  getting  tired  of  watching  their 
dollars  go  down  the  drain  in  this  foreign 
boondoggle. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  can  get  time  to  speak. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  just  want  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  taxpayers  money. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  the  regular  order. 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  is  continually 
interrupting  without  first  securing  the 
gentleman's  permission. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross!  is  recognized 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  now  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  a  question  or  two.  Just  how 
much  money  is  in  this  bill  to  take  care 
of  the  refugees  still  in  the  camps  in  the 
Middle  East? 
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Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thmk  there  are 
adequate  funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  how  much  are 
the  citizens  of  this  counti-y  contribut- 
ing to  take  care  of  those  1.100.000  ref- 
ugees? 

Mr.  PASSMAN  I  think  it  is  $16  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  GROSS  We  have  heard  so 
much  today  about  the  downtrodden  and 
underdeveloped  Are  the.se  refugees 
going  to  die  in  tliose  filthy  camps  in 
the  Middle  East  ^ 

Mr  PA'-SMAN.  Of  course,  that  is  a 
question  that  has  to  do  with  policy.  I 
am  very  much  in  sympathy  with  the  peo- 
ple over  there.  1  he  least  we  can  do  is  to 
pive  them  a  baie  exi'^tence  I  think  we 
are  contributing  something  like  $30  a 
5'car — per  individual. 

Mr.  GROSS  Who  is  responsible  for 
these  people .' 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Of  cour.se,  I  am  not 
able  to  answer  that  question  but  I  think 
It  is  part  of  our  respon'^ibihty  and  that 
is  why  we  are  helping  them. 

Mr  GROSS.  Are  they  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  United  Nations,  the  occupants 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel  in  New  York^ 

Mr  P.^SSM.'VN  I  join  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  in  hoping  that  sooner  or  later 
this  situation  will  be  corrected  and  that 
it  will  no  loncer  be  necej-ai-y  to  make 
this  contribution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  th.e  meantime  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  provide  millions  of 
dollars  to  give  them  a  bare  subsistence, 
and  apparently  with  no  one  else  inter- 
ested m  their  fate 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  are  cutting  back 
to  some  extent.  The  figure  for  fiscal 
1962  will  be  about  $13.350  000.  Tliat  is 
our  contnbutic'n. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  of  any  more  cruel  ch.Tpter  in  his- 
tory than  the  moving  of  thci-e  people 
into  these  camps,  and  then,  with  the 
exception  of  this  Government,  virtually 
deserting  them? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  i-->  a  very  bad 
situation.  Of  course.  I  wish  we  could 
move  them  into  apartments  like  they 
have  at  the  Mayflower  here  m  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  but  I  do  not  think  we  have 
sufficient  funds  to  do  that  so  all  we  can 
do  is  to  help  ihem  to  have  a  bare  exis- 
tence. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  a.^k  the  gentle- 
man another  question.  I  did  not  hear  a 
word  uttered  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
when  the  authorization  bill  was  before 
us.  about  this  new  fansled  loan  deal  that 
has  been  concocted.  I  discovered  it  in 
reading  the  Appropriation  Committee 
hearings.  Lot  us  take  a  hypothetical  case 
of  a  $30  million  loan  to  Argentina,  for 
example 

For  the  first  10  years  they  pay  nothing 
on  the  money  that  they  borrow;  not  a 
dime  of  the  principal.  In  the  second 
10  years  they  pay  1  p>ercent  on  the  prin- 
cipal, and  in  the  next  30  years,  if  there 
is  another  30  years,  it  is  3  percent  each 
year  on  the  principal.  In  other  words, 
on  a  50-year  loan  they  imy  not  1  dime 
of  interest. 

Mr.  PASSM.^N.  I  micht  state  that 
of  couise  in  previous  years  we  had  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  and  the  people 
that  supported  that  legislation  claimed 


it  was  necessary  to  have  the  repayment 
in  local  currency,  and  the  local  currency 
would  be  u.-^ed  in  the  cotintries  on  proj- 
ects mutually  agreed  upon  between  our 
country  and  the  recipient  nation  And. 
I  should  like  to  say  that  we  accumulated 
so  much  local  currency  that  it  was  be- 
ginning to  interfere  with  the  economies 
of  those  countries  So.  they  came  up 
with  a  new  proposal  that  called  for 
loans  And.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
wants  the  fact*;.  We  asked  the  distin- 
ruishrd  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr 
Dillon,  "Do  you  call  these  things  loans?  ' 
And  he  said,  "No.  they  are  development 
rredits."  Now  we  have  maximum  term- 
TTic  maximum  teims  would  be  50  years 
with  no  interest.  There  is  a  small  serv- 
ice charge  but  no  interest.  You  uive 
the  recipient  na.ions  under  maximum 
term.'^.  a  10-year  prace  period,  so  they 
pay  nothing  back  for  the  first  10  years. 
Then  the  following  10  years  they  pay 
1  p"!cent  p^r  year  on  thp  principal  and 
the  remaininf'  30  years  3  F>ercent  per 
year  on  the  principal,  and  in  50  years 
thry  will  have  liquidated  the  loan,  pro- 
vided the  loan  is  not  canceled  some- 
V  here  alone  the  way. 

Mr  GROSS.  And.  of  course,  at  any 
time  they  refuse  to  pay  and  t<  11  us  to 
.lump  m  the  lake,  and  the  only  way  we 
could  get  anything  for  our  money  would 
be  to  send  an  army  and  take  over  some 
of  the  as.^ets  of  that  covmtry. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Of  course,  these 
loans  are  subject  to  cancellation. 

Mr  GROSS.  When  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  IMr,  Passman  1  said  to 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon.  "What 
would  you  do  if  I  came  to  your  bank  and 
a.sked  for  a  loan  of  $1  million  on  this 
same  basis?  '  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  answered  his  own  question  by 
sayine.  "You  would  kick  m.e  out  or  you 
would  have  one  of  your  assistants  kick 
me  out  of  your  bank."  Is  that  about 
coiTecf 

Mr  'PASSMAN  I  would  like  to  state 
to  the  gentleman  again  that  you  are 
deal.ng  with  policy.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  know  that  this  is  part 
of  our  foreign  policy,  and  as  long  as  they 
think  it  is  part  of  our  foreicn  policy  I 
think  it  is  the  responsibility  of  this  com- 
mittee to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  sup- 
port our  foreign  policy  and.  as  I  said  be- 
fore. I  usually  yield  up  my  own  thinking 
and  support  the  administration  v.  ith  suf- 
ficient funds  to  carry  out  our  commit- 
ments. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  wonder  how  stupid 
this  Government  can  get  in  this  busi- 
ness of  pouring  out  money  all  over  the 
world':' 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Our  stupidity  also 
would  be  a  question  of  policy.  I  am 
afraid. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Here  is  an  example  of 
what  we  have  gotten  into:  Tlie  British 
today  are  paying  not  one  red  cent  on 
the  $4  billion  they  borrowed  from  us  after 
World  War  II:  no  pa\-ment  of  interest  or 
principal.  And  still  we  devise  new 
schemes  to  drain  t!ie  people  of  this  coun- 
try of  their  money.  I  ask  again.  How 
much  more  of  this  stupidity? 

Mr.  PASSMAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York   1  Mr.  Rooney  ] . 


Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
meml>ers  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
I  should  like  at  the  out -et  to  pay  tr.bute 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  i  Mr.  Passman]  for  his  faith- 
fulness to  details  in  connection  with  this 
annual  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill 
There  is  no  moi-e  h.aid-woi  king  Member 
of  the  House,  and  I  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  as  far  as  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  the  pending  bill  is  concerned. 
I  confess  I  do  not  know  10  percent  of 
vhat  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
know.-. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  yield  to  the  gcnilc- 
man  fjom  Louisiana. 

Mr.  P.'^SSMAN.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  for  his  support 
and  I  thank  him  for  his  very  fine  com- 
pliment. 

Mr  ROONEY  No  thanks  are  due  me 
for  my  support  as  I  opposed  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  on  a  great  many  of 
the  items  in  this  bill. 

I  feel  my.'^elf  confronted  with  this 
jjroposition.  and  this  was  my  position 
in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the  full  com- 
mittee on  approj^riatiOns  last  Friday 
morning.  It  was  only  recently  and  dur- 
ing the  week  of  August  14  that  for  5  days 
this  House  of  Representatives  debated 
the  foreien  aid  authorization  bill,  and 
great  attention  was  then  given  to  evety 
detail  of  that  bill.  It  was  only  last 
Thursday  that  that  same  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill  v.as  brouehl  back  h.ere  to 
the  House  of  Rej^rescntatives  by  way  of 
the  conference  report  resulting  from  the 
conference  with  the  other  body,  and  that 
conference  report  and  the  amounts  con- 
tained in  it  were  adopted  in  this  House 
by  a  vote  of  2fi0  to  132  and  m  the  other 
body  by  a  vote  of  3  out  of  even"  4  Mem- 
bers. Thi.  n  what  hajjpened?  The  very 
next  morning,  or  rather  that  very  same 
afternoon,  the  gentleman's  subcommittee 
marked  up  l>ie  bill,  and  the  following 
morning,  Friday  morning,  produced  be- 
fore the  full  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions a  bill  that  cut  the  funds  approved 
the  day  before  by  S896  millior..  I  do 
not  think  this  is  the  way  to  i-un  a  rail- 
road. I  feel  that  some  moral  commit- 
ments were  made  on  the  part  of  the 
.Appropriations  Committee  that  it  would 
be  reasonable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  back-door  spending  provisions  were 
taken  out  of  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

As  it  stands.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  were 
to  take  the  fic^ures  that  are  proposed  by 
a  m.a.iority  of  the  full  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  restore  to  the 
bill  the  S175  million  additional  proposed 
for  military  assistance,  the  bill  would 
still  bo  .S721  million,  almost  three-quar- 
ters of  a  billion  dollars  below  the  amount 
that  was  deci.'^ively  decided  by  this 
Hou.se  only  on  last  Thursday. 

What  has  happened  since  the  full  com- 
mittee meeting  on  Friday?  Why  put 
back  SI 75  million?  Had  a  mistake  been 
made  with  regard  to  this''  Apparently. 
But  in  my  opinion  a  much  greater  mis- 
take has  been  made. 

What  about  the  item  in  this  bill  for 
development  loans,  one  of  the  important 
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items  in  the  bill?  What  about  the  cut 
in  supporting  assistance?  What  about 
the  cut  in  the  President's  contingency 
fund?  And  as  far  as  the  President's 
contingency  fund  is  concerned,  let  me 
say  to  you  that  on  last  Thursday  the  au- 
thorization was  agreed  upon  at  $300  mil- 
lion. The  following  morning  the  Presi- 
dent's contingency  fund  was  cut  almost 
half  in  two.  to  $175  million. 

I  say  this  is  not  fair  treatment  of 
President  Kennedy  and  the  present  ad- 
mniistration.  Last  year  in  the  annual 
appropriation  bill  for  foreign  aid.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  was  allowed  $250  mil- 
lion as  his  contingency  fund.  Why  cut 
it  this  year  to  $175  million?  There  has 
not  as  yet  in  this  administration  been  a 
breath  of  scandal,  or  proof  of  any  waste- 
ful expenditures  of  money;  no  incidents 
of  that  sort  have  occurred  in  this  new 
administration,  yet  right  at  the  outset 
we  clip,  so  to  speak,  Pre.sident  Kennedy's 
contingency  fund.  Whatever  events 
there  were  of  wastefulness  and  gross 
overspending  were  made  in  the  previous 
administration  and  over  the  years,  and 
I  know  we  all  deplored  them. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  clarification? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana, 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  might  state  to  the 
gentleman  and  to  the  committee  that  the 
Congress  last  year  really  authorized  only 
$150  million  for  the  President's  contin- 
gency fund.  It  was  during  the  confer- 
ence, about  3  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
that  we  got  mixed  up  with  .some  Senate 
figures  and  added  another  $100  million. 
That  was  done  by  mistake  and  mis- 
understanding. This  year  we  appro- 
priated the  full  $150  million,  the  amount 
actually  authorized  by  Congress,  and  in 
fact  we  actually  raised  it  to  $175  million. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  My  friend  misses  the 
point;  you  give  the  present  administra- 
tion less  than  was  given  to  President 
Eisenhower.  This  discriminates  un- 
fairly against  President  Kennedy  right 
at  the  outset  of  his  program. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  are  going  to  work 
toward  holding  as  much  of  the  House 
bill  as  we  can.  but  we  will  leave  the  House 
with  a  larger  figure  for  President  Ken- 
nedy than  we  left  the  House  for  Mr. 
Ei.senhower  last  year. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  The  gentleman  surely 
does  not  mean  that  the  bill  we  passed  on 
last  Thursday  by  a  2-to-l  vot€.  which 
has  now  been  slashed  moneywise  to  the 
tune  of  S896  million,  is  belter? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  uentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Is  it  al.so  true  that  the 
President  requested  for  his  contingency 
fund  SSOO  million':' 

Mr.  ROONEY,     He  most  certainly  did. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  And  the  authorization 
committee  cut  this  to  S300  million? 

Mr.  ROONEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  And  this  com.mittee 
f  masculated  it  down  to  S175  million? 

Mr.  ROONEY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr,  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
t!ic  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROONEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  every  year  we  have  the  same  com- 
plaint we  are  having  this  year,  and  every 
year  we  follow  the  authorization  in  the 
bill.  I  think  the  authorizing  committee, 
or  some  members  of  it.  recognize  it  is 
left  up  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  find  some  of  the  facts.  What  we  are 
doing  this  year  is  no  different  than  other 
years.  You  get  a  higher  authorization 
than  is  necessary,  and  the  committee 
that  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  finding  the  facts  find  them  and  take 
that  out.  Is  that  not  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord':' 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  think  the  officials  of  the 
administration  came  before  the  subcom- 
mittee and  fairly  and  concisely  presented 
the  best  possible  program  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  1962  that  it  could.  The  gen- 
tleman has  previously  stated  with  regard 
to  development  grants  that  insofar  as 
they  are  concerned  there  was  no  plan  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  for  the 
use  of  $130  million  of  these  funds.  The 
fact  is,  as  was  ably  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates  I. 
who  read  a  page  of  the  testimony,  that 
tiiey  have  information  and  books  indi- 
cating in  detail  projects  totaling  $193 
million. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman  is  my 
friend  and  I  am  his  friend.  Is  it  not 
the  same  fight  we  have  every  year?  Is 
it  not  true  we  have  had  this  same  fight 
for  the  past  14  years  on  this  foreign  aid 
bill?     Is  there  any  difference? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  No.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  I  have  .'^erved  on  this 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aid  for  14  years 
and  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  what 
is  going  on  this  year.  I  must  say  that 
in  all  fairness.  I  served  as  No.  2  mem- 
ber to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Gary  1  and  I  cannot  recall  any  such  diffi- 
culties as  we  have  had  this  year.  I  have 
served  since  the  besinnins  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan  and  know  that  many  of  those 
dollars  were  very  well  spent.  Time  has 
proven  this.  If  this  administration  is 
given  the  chance  to  do  the  job.  wuh  the 
right  people,  they  will  carry  on  and  .see 
that  the  taxpayer  gets  a  fair  show  for 
every  dollar  that  is  appropriated  in  this 
program. 

Incidentally,  in  this  connection,  let  me 
point  out  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mirtee  of  the  Whole  that  it  is  a  fact  that 
80  percent  of  every  American  dollar  con- 
tamed  in  this  appropriation  bill  will  be 
spent  in  the  United  States  and  with 
American  citizens.  That  is  the  fact,  is 
it  not.  may  I  a.sk  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  No,  I  wish  to  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Was  not  tl.at  the  testi- 
mony? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  wish  to  disagree 
with  tlie  gentleman.  It  is  not  80  per- 
cent. It  is  100  percent:  but  those  invoices 
are  picked  up  and  paid  with  the  money 
of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  The  idea  is  that  even- 
tually it  will  be  100  percent:  it  will  all 
come  back.  I  recall  specifically  asking 
the  question  with  ret;ard  to  how  much 
of  this  money  will  be  spent  in  the  United 
States  and  for  American  products,  and 
I  was  advised  it  was  at  least  80  percent. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired 

Ml-.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  New  York  5 
additional  minutes. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  want  to  state  it  is 
100  percent,  not  80  percent.  That  was 
later  cleared  up  in  the  committee,  and 
I  want  it  to  be  well  understood  that  we 
pay  those  invoices  with  the  money  of  the 
taxpayers  of  America,  all  the  money  end- 
ing up  in  the  foreign  recipient  nations. 
If  it  is  good  for  the  American  economy  to 
appropriate  $5  billion,  I  would  like  to  get 
toaether  with  the  gentleman,  and  if  it 
will  make  for  that  great  prosperity.  I  can 
bring  out  a  bill  next  year  for  $8  billion. 
because  I  do  like  prosperity, 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
conclusion  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  that  only  today  the  Soviets  have 
detonated  a  third  nuclear  device.  These 
are  hazardous  times.  These  are  not 
times  when  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  its  responsibility  should  arrive 
at  a  figure  on  Thursday  la.st  and  then 
come  back  on  the  following  Tuesday 
and  agree  to  a  cut  of  $896  million.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  will  use  that  kind  of  judg- 
ment. I  am  confident  a  good  part  of 
the  funds  will  be  restored  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reference  was  made  to 
the  fact  that  everybody  was  happy  with 
this  bill.  Let  me  read  this  morning  s 
newspaper  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  have  not  read  it.  This  statement 
has  not  been  changed  in  the  slightest 
up  to  this  very  moment: 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  he  was  "hopelul  th.it 
the  Congress  will  provide  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  the  commitments  It  under- 
took in  enacting  this  legislation." 

Meaning  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill  passed  last  Thursday  and  signed 
into  law  by  the  President  on  yesterday. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  over  the 
proposal  in  the  pending  bill  whicli  would 
drastically  reduce,  by  over  22  percent, 
the  amount  authorized  for  supporting 
assistance.  Such  reduction  would  be 
contrary  to  our  national  security  in- 
terests in  the  time  of  great  and  worsen- 
ing crises. 

The  foreign  aid  legislation  which  the 
Congress  enacted  last  week  reflects 
our  country's  stern  determination  to 
strengthen  the  collective  security  efforts 
of  ounselves  and  other  free  peoples  and  to 
stem  the  Communists'  intensive  diive  to 
extend  their  influences  and  domination 
worldwide.  But  mere  words  are  not 
enough.  We  must  translate  this  deter- 
mination into  vigorous  and  effective  ac- 
tion. To  deny  ourselves  the  tools  neces- 
sary to  do  this  would  be  foolhardy  and 
render  our  carefully  considered  action  of 
last  week  an  empty  vesture.  It  would 
be  a  dangerous  gamble — with  our  own 
national  security  the  real  stake. 

Supporting  assistance  is  one  of  the  key 
tools  for  assuring  that  oui-  vital  foreian 
policy  needs  are  met.  It  is  the  aid  essen- 
tial to  meet  those  short-term  require- 
ments which  are  dictated  primarily  by 
interdependent    pohtical    and    military 
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considerations  This  assistance  is  ad- 
dressed to  four  basic  national  security 
objectives: 

First.  It  enables  certain  countries  to 
continue  to  maintain  military  forces- 
greater  than  their  own  economy  can 
possibly  support — which  defend  against 
external  aggression,  contribute  to  re- 
gional defenses,  and  pieserve  their  in- 
ternal .security; 

Second  It  enables  our  own  country  to 
maintain  acce.vs  to  vital  over.sea  bases: 

Third  It  enables  preservation  of  sta- 
bility m  countries  whose  economic  col- 
lapse would  threaten  US  political  in- 
teiests;  and 

Fourth.  It  provides  countries  with  an 
alternative  to  Sino-Scviet  bloc  aid  where 
complete  dependence  on  such  aid  would 
destroy  their  independence 

Supporting  assistance  is  generally 
compaiable  to  the  foreign  aid  programs 
cairud  on  in  recent  years  under  the 
titles  of  "Defcn.se  Supi>oi  t"  ai^.d  'Special 
A.ssistance."  The  President  requested 
a  total  of  $610  million  for  this  purpo.se  m 
fiscal  year  1962,  of  which  $581  million 
w  a.*^  for  new  obligational  authority.  This 
request  represented  a  reduction  of  more 
than  $200  million  below  the  comparable 
programs  of  defense  .*«upport  and  special 
assistance  in  the  last  fiscal  year  for  the 
same  22  countries  and  2  regional  or- 
gainzations  to  which  such  as.-i.stancc  is 
planned  for  fiscal  year  1962. 

The  authorizing  legislation  we  enacted 
last  week  reduced  the  Presidents  re- 
quest from  $581  nnllion  to  $515  niilhon. 
$465  million  of  new  funds  and  $50  million 
of  carryover  of  unobligated  balances  of 
prior-year  funds.  Thr  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Defense  havr  voiced  then 
grave  concern  over  this  reduction  and 
emphasized  the  serious  dangers  which 
must  inevitably  re.'^ult  fiom  any  further 
cuts.  The  ma.ionty  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  now  asking  that  we 
reduce  this  vital  category  to  $400  mil- 
lion— a  slash  of  $115  million  I  cannot 
support  any  such  reduction. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  originally 
pioposed  supix)rling  assistance  amount 
was  needed  for  eight  countries  on  the 
immediate  perimeter  of  the  Sino-Soviet 
empire.  These  are  Greece.  Turkey,  and 
Iran  in  the  nortlu-a;  tern  aica;  Pakistan 
in  south  Asia,  and  Tliailand.  Cambodia. 
Vietnam,  and  Korea  in  the  Far  East. 
Several  of  these  arc  members  of  free 
world  .security  alliances.  Turkey  and 
Greece  are  NATO  members;  Turkey. 
Pakistan,  and  Iran  are  in  CENTO;  and 
Pakistan  and  Thailand  aic  in  SEATO 
These  eight  have  been  maintaining 
larger  military  forces  than  they  can  af- 
ford to  support  from  their  own  resources 
Together  they  have  more  than  2  million 
men  under  arms.  It  is  vital  that  they 
continue  to  maintain  adequate  military 
forces  which  contribute  in  imi)ortant 
measure  to  our  free  world  defenses. 

The  supporting  assistance  required  for 
these  eight  cotintries  alone  amounts  to 
approximately  $400  million.  In  addition 
to  the.se.  are  the  urgent  requnements  in 
the  other  14  coimtries  for  whicli  sup- 
porting assistance  is  needed  to  assure 
U.S.  access  to  essential  military  bases 
and  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  weak 


nations  into  the  Communist  bloc  througli 
economic  dependence. 

This  type  of  assistance  iii  the  past  has 
succeeded  in  most  ca.<-es  in  preventing 
the  weakening  and  I  ;  of  free  world 
countries.  Overall,  the  line  has  been 
held  The  cost  of  such  a.«;sistance  has. 
of  course,  been  considerable,  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  costs  of  maintaining  addi- 
tional American  military  forces  at  home 
and  abroad,  of  losing  important  bases, 
and  of  containing  new  intrusions  of  un- 
friendly forces  would  be  much  higher. 

No  one  who  is  intelligently  following 
the  course  of  world  events  today  would 
suggest  that  this  is  a  tune  for  us  to  re- 
duce our  efforts  to  maintain  the  military 
and  economic  strength  of  the  free  world 
The  recent  Soviet  actions  regaiding  Ber- 
lin and  the  re.'imiption  of  nuclear  test- 
ing with  three  detonations  are  but  two 
more  manife.'^tatioTV';  of  the  clear  inten- 
tion of  the  CommunisU<;  to  proceed  with 
their  plan  for  world  domination  and  of 
thf^ir  supreme  confidence  in  theii-  ability 
to  do  so.  Mr  Klirushchev  has  time  and 
au-ain  made  it  clear  that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve wc  liave  t'.ic  will  to  do  what  it 
takes — to  figh.t  or  to  make  the  necessary 
sacrifices 

The  ability  of  our  Government  through 
the  foreign  aid  program  to  combat  the 
inroads  of  Communist  economic  and 
miliia'.-y  p<.^netrat!on  must  not  be  im- 
pairt^d.  I  believe  that  any  rt-duction  m 
the  amount  authorized  by  this  Congress 
just  last  week  for  supporting  assistance 
would    leopardize   this   ability   seriously 

Tl.e  peoples  of  the  free  v.oild  are  look- 
ini:  to  as  for  leadership  we  mu^t  not  fail 
them. 

Mr.  TAEER  Mi-  Chairman.  I  yield 
mvself  4  minutes. 

Mr  Chairman,  v.e  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  what  was  m  the  bill  and  what 
was  not  in  the  bill.  We  have  heaid  a 
great  deal  about  the  things  and  consid- 
eration.<  that  ought  to  be  gi\en  to  other 
countries.  It  has  brought  me  to  the 
point  where  I  feel  that  it  is  my  patriotic 
duty  to  say  somr-'hing  for  and  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  and  the  American 
taxpayer  in  this  situation 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  la.>t  Saturday 
morning  I  spent  .some  tune  going  over 
the  Treasury  statemciit  for  August  29. 
That  statement  showed  that  for  the  first 
2  months,  or  one-sixth  of  a  year,  the 
expenditures  out  of  the  US.  Treasury 
were  $18.7  billion.  When  that  is  multi- 
plied by  6.  you  get  $112  billion  for  the 
year  In  other  words,  last  year  the 
budget  estimate  came  within  ,sl  billion 
of  being  balanced 

This  year,  with  the  same  revenues,  it 
will  run  in  the  led  at  least  $30  billion. 
Now.  does  that  make  you  think''  Does 
It  make  you  think  you  ought  to  have  an 
idea  of  what  the  situation  of  the  United 
Slates  is,  and  what  we  can  afford  to  do? 
Tliat  means  in  my  opinion  that  we  must 
not  go  into  the  things  that  people  have 
bwn  unable  to  explain  to  us.  I  feel  that 
is  the  situation.  I  am  just  going  to  refer 
for  a  minute  to  page  4  of  the  report 
There  in  the  amounts  that  are  listed  for 
the  Far  East.  Near  East,  south  Asia,  for 
Africa,  as  well  as  for  Europe — and  that 
includes  Yugoslavia — and  for  Latin 
America,  you  will  find  that  provision  is 


made  foi-  practically  all  of  those  coun- 
tries. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  left. 
You  will  find  that  the  rest  of  the  Items 
contained  m  the  bill  were  fixed  upon  that 
kind  of  approach  to  the  bill.  We  pro- 
\  ided  for  things  that  needed  to  be  done, 
and  we  were  very  liberal,  too  liberal,  in 
fact,  with  all  of  them.  I  wonder  if  this 
country  is  ever  going  to  come  to  and 
realize  what  its  own  situation  is  and 
protect  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  cut  out  trying  to  do  things  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  do.  In  my  opinion  we 
cannot  afford  to  spend  money  where  the 
parties  asking  for  it  do  not  know  how  to 
explain  it.  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  wake  up. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  the  balance  of 
the  time  on  this  side  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Barry  i. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  al- 
v.-ays  difficult  to  rise  after  my  colleacue 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber  i  has  spoken. 
And  It  is  w  ith  creat  regret  that  I  must  in 
this  instance  differ  with  him  in  regard 
to  the  foreign  aid  bill  this  year. 

First  of  all  wo  have  heard  from  our 
distinguished  colleaijue  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
Bolton  1.  and  from  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  O'Haha  1 ,  who  told  us  of  the  abso- 
lute essentiality  of  restoring  the  cuts  on 
development  grants  at  this  time. 

With  regard  to  the  S300  miUion  res- 
toration for  niilitary  assistance,  an 
iimendmer.t  for  which  will  be  offered  by 
tlie  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
FoPD]  I  do  not  believe  I  would  be  telling 
any  secretes  to  say  to  you  that  the  Com- 
m:ttee  on  Forei-in  Affairs  went  back  to 
some  of  our  commanders  in  farflung 
areas  of  the  world,  such  as  our  NATO 
commander,  and  a.'-ked  them  to  submit 
a  revised  budget  of  what  they  could  do 
under  different  circumstances.  This  was 
done.  Cuts  have  already  been  made  and 
we  have  been  pled  with  by  some  of  our 
commanders,  including  our  NATO  com- 
mander not  to  reduce  these  any  further 
amount.  And  when  I  say  a  further 
amount,  that  budget  was  based  on  $1,885 
million  for  military  assistance,  not  the 
$1.6  billion  which  will  be  the  case  if  the 
p.mendment  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
Michi^inn  IMr.  Ford]  survives;  and  cer- 
tainly not  the  SI. 3  billion  which  is  in  the 
bill  before  us  at  the  present  time. 

With  regard  to  the  development  loan 
aspects  we  have  heard  that  these  are 
not  loaiis.  but  I  submit  that  this  entire 
progr:^m  of  foreign  aid  is  one  where  we 
have  to  leai-n  to  crawl  before  we  walk 
and,  of  course,  before  we  run.  And  cer- 
tninly  we  have  just  crawled.  Now  we  are 
clip.nging  our  loan  program  from  repay- 
ment in  soft  currency  to  one  in  hard  cur- 
rency. We  now  have  to  find  a  way  to 
extend  for  10  year.?  in  certain  areas  the 
fir^t  payment  to  be  paid  in  hard  cur- 
rency. Maybe  in  the  future  we  will  be 
able  to  make  loans  where  there  is  re- 
payment in  a  much  shorter  time  than  10 
years. 

I  .suggest  this  entire  program  deserves 
fne  earnest  consideration  of  all  of  you. 
and  that  we  should  restore  some  of  the 
cuts  we  have  heard  about  this  after- 
noon 
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Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailey]. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  ask  a 
question,  for  information,  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
I  should  like  to  know  the  overall  total 
of  educational  items  included  in  the 
pending  appropriation  and,  if  the  chair- 
man can  do  so,  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
he  would  give  us  a  breakdown  in  as  much 
detail  as  possible. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  should  like  to  refer 
the  gentleman  to  page  358  of  the  hear- 
ings, volume  II : 

AID    PROGRAMS    Or    EDTTCATIONAL    ASSISTANCE 

Proposed  activities  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tional assistance  under  the  Act  for  Inter- 
national Development  are  listed  below  by 
country  with  indication  of  costs  in  fiscal 
year  1961  and  projected  continuing  costs  for 
fiscal  year  1962. 

This  is  itemized  by  countries,  and  be- 
cause it  covers  most  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  I  should  like  to  give  these 
figures  to  the  gentleman  by  regions. 
Then  he  can  refer  to  the  page  which  I 
have  just  mentioned  for  more  detail. 
The  total  for  Africa  is  $45,519,000;  the 
Far  East,  $12,908,000;  the  Near  East, 
$7,038,000;  south  Asia.  $15,717,000; 
and  Europe.  $2,070,000.  The  grand  total 
is  $83,252,000. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  should  like  to  make 
the  observation  if  at  some  time  in  the 
future  you  do  have  to  consider  again  a 
general  education  bill,  it  is  my  considered 
hope  that  you  will  be  as  kindly  disposed 
to  the  boys  and  girls  of  America  as  you 
are  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  rest  of 
th.e  world. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  sui-e  the  gentle- 
man is  referring  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished former  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Gary],  my  remaining  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not 
face  an  unusual  situation  here  today. 
This  is  the  13th  year  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  sei-ve  on  this  committee. 
I  have  served  through  many  vicissitudes 
any  many  emergencies. 

We  are  told  of  the  great  emergency 
we  face  at  the  present  time.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  I  minimize  that  emergency.  It  is 
a  great  emergency.  But  we  have  faced 
an  emergency  every  single  time  a  foreign 
aid  bill  has  come  before  this  House  dur- 
ing the  past  13  years  to  my  certain 
knowledge. 

First  England  was  about  to  collapse, 
and  we  had  to  go  to  help  England.  Sec- 
ond it  was  Greece  and  Turkey.  They 
were  in  dire  circumstances,  and  we  went 
to  their  help.  Then  came  the  voting  in 
Italy,  and  we  were  told  that  Italy  was 
certainly  going  to  embrace  communism. 
We  had  to  save  Italy.  We  were  told  that 
if  one  of  these  counti'ies  went  down  all 
the  rest  of  the  countries  of  Europe  would 
go  down  like  blocks  of  dominoes,  and  I 
agreed.  Then  came  the  airlift.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  faced  no  more  serious 
emergency  in  America  than   when  the 


Russians     closed     off     the    trafiBc     into 
Berlin. 

In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  greatest 
feats  in  all  history  was  the  supplying  of 
the  city  of  Berlin  by  airlift.  Then  came 
the  Korean  war.  Then  the  Cuban  situa- 
tion. And,  I  might  go  on.  But  we  have 
faced  emergency  after  emergency  prac- 
tically every  year  that  this  bill  has  been 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  distinguished 
gentleman  will  yield  so  that  we  might 
have  a  record  of  these  emergencies  m  the 
Record,  you  remember  the  bombing  of 
Matsu  and  Quemoy.  You  remember  the 
bombing  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  and 
the  Taipei  incident. 

You  remember  the  incident  in  Latin 
America  of  the  spitting  on  Vice  President 
Nixon  and  Mrs.  Nixon. 

You  remember  the  Jim  Hagerty  inci- 
dent in  Japan. 

I  am  sure  you  remember  the  Russian 
sputnik  incident  with  Khrushchev  can- 
celing the  invitation  to  President  Eisen- 
hower to  visit  Russia. 

Of  course,  you  remember  the  insult  to.: 
our  great  President  in  Paris. 

Then  came  the  incident  of  the  landing 
of  troops  in  Lebanon.  Then  there  was 
the  incident  of  the  unidentified  subma- 
rine lurking  off  the  east  coast. 

Now,  of  course,  we  have  the  Berlin 
crisis. 

So,  you  see.  there  has  been  crisis  after 
crisis,  one  after  another,  for  years  and 
years  and  there  will  continue  to  be  such 
crises  in  all  probability.  While  we 
should  not  discount  them,  we  should  not 
let  them  panic  us  into  giving  away  the 
wealth  of  this  country. 

Mr.  GARY.  These  emergencies  will 
continue  just  so  long  as  the  Communists 
can  stir  up  trouble  throughout  the  world. 
If  it  is  settled  in  one  place,  we  can  rest 
assured  they  will  work  night  and  day  to 
find  other  places  where  they  can  create 
emergencies  to  embarra.ss  and  harass  us. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  a  part  of  the  strategy 
which  has  been  proclaimed  from  time  to 
time,  that  they  will  cause  our  country 
to  spend  itself  into  bankruptcy  .so  that 
they  will  take  us  over  without  firing  a 
single  shot. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  this  is  a 
difficult  bill  to  handle.  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  handling  it  as  chairman  for  4 
years.  Wc  have  been  told,  to  my  certain 
knowIcG.ge.  every  year  for  the  past  10 
years  when  we  cut  this  bill,  that  we  were 
wrecking  the  program.  Yet.  during  the 
13  years  of  the  foreign  aid  program,  we 
have  succeeded  in  spending  S106  billion 
and  the  program  is  still  going  strong. 
I  think  you  will  agree  that  we  have  not 
at  any  time  wrecked  this  program  by 
the  cuts  that  have  been  made  by  the 
Congress  upon  the  recommendation  of 
our  committee. 

In  addition  to  that,  notwithstanding 
the  cuts  we  have  made,  we  have  had  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  appear  before  our  committee  time 
and  again,  and  the  Comptroller  General 
is  reviewing  these  programs  all  over  the 
world  and  is  auditing  the  accounts,  and 
his  statement  time  and  again  before  our 
committee  has  been  that  the  greatest 
trouble  with  tlie  program  ha^  been  ttiat 
they  have  had  too  much  money  to  spend. 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
some  of  the  executive  branch  witnesses 
have  indicated  that  we  made  a  better 
program  by  the  reductions  that  we  made':' 

Mr.  GARY.  They  have  so  stated  from 
lime  to  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  differences  of 
opinion  on  our  own  committee.  There 
are  those  who  do  not  think  we  should 
give  one  penny  to  foreign  aid.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  tliose  who  feel  we 
should  give  every  penny  requested  with- 
out questioning  any  expenditures. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting  I  One  hundred 
and  eighteen  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  was 
saying,  there  are  many  differences  of 
opinion  wathin  our  own  committee.  Dur- 
ing the  years  I  have  not  agreed  with 
tliose  who  feel  that  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram is  a  giveaway  program.  I  consider 
it  a  part  of  our  national  defense.  But,  I 
have  been  one  of  those  who  has  tried  to 
keep  it  witinn  due  bounds  and  to  place 
it  in  its  proper  place  m  our  entire  defense 
program,  because  if  we  spend  ourselves 
into  bankruptcy,  then  wc  cannot  defend 
ourselves. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  that  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  chaiiinan  of  our  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  !  Mr.  Pa.ss- 
MANi.  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  chair- 
man in  the  entire  Con<in\<^s  of  the  United 
States,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
Member  of  the  Congress  who  comes  be- 
fore this  body  better  Informed,  better 
prepared,  with  more  actual  fact,«;.  or  who 
spends  as  much  time  in  ascertaining  the 
fact,s.  He  has  traveled  the  world  over  in 
order  to  get  information  firsthand.  He 
studies  day  and  night,  and  I  know  that 
from  my  personal  knowledee,  becau.se  he 
has  called  me  at  various  hours  of  the  day 
and  night  to  discuss  various  problems 
with  which  he  was  wrestling.  He  has 
done  an  excellent  job  In  following  this 
program  and  trying  to  make  it  a  success- 
ful program  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
it  within  rea.sonable  limits. 

Mr,  ANDREWS,  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  GARY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama, 

Mr.  ANDREWS,  I  want  to  join  in  the 
tribute  that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
paid  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 
I  have  served  on  the  committee  for  4 
years,  and  I  have  never  served  with  a 
chairman  who  knew  his  subject  jnattcr 
better  than  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr  GARY,  Time  and  again  when  we 
have  been  told  on  this  floor  bhat  we  were 
wrecking  this  program,  they  could  not 
convince  this  House  of  that  fact  because 
he  had  the  facts  and  was  prepared  to 
answer  the  charges. 

Now.  in  connection  with  the  world 
situation  we  have  before  us  today,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  sympathize  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  My 
heart  goes  out  to  him.  He  stepped  into 
the  Presidency  in  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult periods  in  all  history.     I  have  the 
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very  highest  regard  for  the  President, 
It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
worked  with  him  on  several  bills  here  in 
the  House  in  whicii  we  were  mutually 
interested,  I  always  found  him  intel- 
ligent, 1  e.'^ourceful.  and  in  every  instance 
measuring  up  to  his  responsibility  and 
to  the  demands  of  the  occasion.  He  has 
had  a  difficult  situation  to  face  In  my 
judf,;ment,  thus  fai  ,  he  has  handled  it 
admirably  well 

We  were  told  today  that  we  .should 
listen  to  the  people  downtown:  and  I 
agree  with  tha:,  but  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Ciinnot  handle  this 
position  alone.  The  Presidency  is  such 
a  job  today  that  no  man  living  can  han- 
dle it  alone :  he  needs  help,  and  the  help 
of  tlic  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
He  has  appointed  .some  very  brilliant, 
able,  and  conscientious  aids  to  assist 
him  in  his  work,  and  I  think  they  are 
doing  a  conscientiou.s  aJid  efficient  job; 
they  are  doing  the  very  best  they  can 
under  difficult  circumslanc«  s  But.  Mr, 
Chairman,  most  of  them  have  been  in 
omre  now  about  8  months.  There  are 
Members  of  the  Congre.ss  who  have  been 
here  for  many  years,  and  they  ha\e  the 
exi)enence  which  some  of  the  new  ad- 
ministrators lack  Th.i:>  experience 
fortunately  is  available  to  the  admiri- 
istration. 

In  my  humble  judgment,  and  I  think 
I  have  made  the  statement  on  this  floor 
several  times  before,  but  I  make  it  again, 
in  my  judgment,  one  of  the  greatest 
documents  ever  penned  by  man  is  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  and  I  think  the  creation  of 
three  separate  and  independent  but 
coordinate  branches  of  the  Government 
is  one  of  the  basic  and  most  important 
piovrsions  of  that  m.strumenl.  We  have 
the  administrative  branch,  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  and  the  judicial  branch. 
Each  has  its  special  functions  to  per- 
form but  they  are  all  of  equal  dignity. 
However,  unless  there  is  cooperation, 
unless  there  is  coordination  of  activity. 
we  will  not  continue  with  the  success  m 
this  country  we  have  had  m  the  past 

I  understand  that  one  of  the  people 
downtown  said  the  other  day  when  dis- 
cu.S8ing  thus  bill,  "We  ought  not  to  have 
to  go  up  and  hassle  with  the  Congre.ss 
every  year  in  order  to  obtain  this  money  ' 
Hassle.  Is  that  what  we  are  doing  up 
here'  Mr,  Chairman.  I  have  seen  no 
hassling.  What  I  have  seen  is  a  very 
serious  inquiry  into  these  matters  and 
an  exchange  of  ideas;  and  that  i.*^  as  it 
should   be, 

I  know  It  is  difficult  fui  college  profes- 
sors to  have  to  talk  with  Membeis  of 
Congress  and  ask  them  for  advice,  be- 
cause they  are  u.sed  to  the  cla.ssroom 
where  they  are  master  and  toll  the  stu- 
dents what  to  do.  and  they  ure  accus- 
tomed to  giving  rather  than  receiving 
instruction.  But  you  cannot  handle  the 
Congress  that  way.  However,  if  they  will 
come  prepared  for  a  mutual  exchange  of 
ideas  then  we  can  reach  .settlements  that 
will  be  to  the  best  intere.st  of  the  United 
States  of  America, 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 


Mr,  PASSMAN,  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
.served  on  this  subcommittee  for  14  years. 
4  years  as  chairman.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  7  years  as  chairman. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  .served  3 
years.  That  is  a  total  of  14  years  Is  it 
not  true  that  without  exception  during 
these  14  yeais  we  have  had  the  same 
type  of  resistance  we  are  having  in  this 
instance? 

Mr  GARY,  What  the  gentleman  is 
staling  is  absolutely  correct 

Mr.  PASSMAN  And  is  it  not  true  that 
in  the  past  I  have  di.scus.sed  this  mat- 
ter with  you  as  formei  chairman,  that  I 
also  discus.sed  it  with  the  ranking  mi- 
nority membei-,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  and  after  we  have  reached  some 
tentative  agreement  we  u.-=ually  put  in 
some  extra  money  m  order  that  there 
will  be  no  question  about  there  being 
sufficient  funds? 

Mr,  GARY,  I  will  .say  to  the  gentleman 
that  IS  true,  that  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  ha.s  sought  information  and 
a.ssistance  everywhere  he  could  find  it, 
and  he  has  tried  to  be  eminently  fan- 
in  handling  the  work  of  our  committee, 

Mr,  PASSMAN,  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  I  have  been  flexible?  Where  there 
has  been  an  indication  that  maybe  they 
needed  moie  money.  I  would  give  them 
more  money,  but  still  we  have  been  crit- 
icised for  cutting  the  bill^  Every  year 
we  have  ovcrfunded  the  bill. 

Mr,  GARY,  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. In  this  particular  instance  I  am 
delighted  that  the  gentleman  has,  in  an 
effort  to  b<:>  fan,  decided  to  increa.se  mili- 
tary a.ssistance, 

Mr,  PASSMAN.  Is  it  not  true  this  is 
the  largest  request  for  foreign  aid  funds 
we  have  had  in  7  years ;^ 

Mr,  GARY.    Certainly  it  is  the  largest. 

Mr.  PASSMAN,  Does  the  gentleman 
feel  that  this  piogram  is  sufficiently 
financed  with  our  recommendations? 

Mr  GARY,  With  tiie  mcrea.se  the 
gentleman  has  sugee.sted.  I  think  it  is 
ample 

Mr,  PASSMAN  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr,  MORGAN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GARY,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fioin  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  MORGAN  May  I  say  that  last 
year  the  committee,  headed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana,  cut  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  by  S699  million,  but 
before  the  year  was  up  60  percent  of  the 
$699  million  cut  wa*  restored.  $200  mil- 
lion was  restored  on  the  floor  in  military 
assistance.  S65  million  was  restored  in 
a  supplemental  appropriation  bill  in  de- 
fense support.  $100  million  was  provided 
for  the  Congo,  and  $50  million  was  re- 
stored to  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
making  a  total  of  $415  million  of  the 
cut  beina  restored  before  the  year  was 
out. 

?4r,  PASSMAN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana 

Mr.  PASSMAN,  I  am  inclined  to  keep 
this  on  the  basis  where  we  can  compli- 
ment each  other.  But  look  closely  at 
this  bill ;  you  will  note  the  reappropriated 
unobligated  funds   of  $50   million  plus 


an  additional  $100  millon  available  from 
deobhgated  or  dereserved  funds.  That 
brings  it  up  to  $150  million.  The  bill 
lecommends  the  new  obligational  au- 
thority of  SI, 300  million,  to  make  a  grand 
total  of  SI. 450  million. 

Mr,  GARY.  That  is  correct.  But  mav 
I  say  in  answer  to  the  distinguished 
chaiiman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  that  he  has  advanced  the  verv 
best  artjument  that  can  be  advanced  be- 
fore this  House  for  not  adding  any  addi- 
tional money  to  the  bill.  That  is!  if  you 
have  an  emergency  that  demands  more 
money,  this  Congress  can  meet  and  ap- 
propriate :hat  money  at  any  time, 

Mr  MORGAN,  I  think  it" is  unrealistic 
to  make  a  massive  cut  when  we  face  the 
conditions  in  the  world  that  we  face 
now.  It  is  not  realistic  to  try  to  operate 
on  a  piecemeal  basis  especially  when  it 
will  create  urgent  deficit*  as  we' go  along, 
I  think  if  we  need  the  money  wc  should 
appropriate  it  at  the  present  time  and 
not  by  a  series  of  inadequate  amounts. 

Mr,  GARY.  I  do  not  think  you  need 
It  at  the  pre.sent  time.  We  are  told  about 
an  emergency  that  might  arise.  If  it 
does  arise  then  we  can  take  care  of  the 
emergency. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairaian.  will 
liie  gentleman  yield"' 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr,  PASSMAN,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man understands  it  would  be  a  lot  easi- 
er, a  lot  less  agony,  if  we  simply  gave 
the  people  downtown  all  the  money  they 
request,  I  certainly  would  be  in  better 
fa\oi  in  certain  quarters  if  I  could  o\er- 
look  facts.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
agrees  with  that.  We  try  to  do  what 
the  American  jieople  expect  the  Con- 
gies,s  to  do.  and  that  is  to  recommend 
essential  and  adequate  amounts  but  not 
rubbersiamp  the  requests. 

Is  It  not  true  that  during  the  past  6 
years  the  Congress  in  its  wi-sdom  has  re- 
duced the  Executive  requests  for  this 
program  by  S5.400  million  but.  even  after 
making  those  substantial  reductions 
during  the  same  6  years,  the  aggregate 
total  of  unobliaat««(  funds  amoimted  to 
51006,653,000^ 

Tile  administration,  past,  present,  and 
future,  would  be  no  different  than  an 
individual — the  more  money  they  have, 
the  more  money  they  will  spend.  So.  it 
i.s  a  serious  mistake  to  overfund  pro- 
grams. 

Docs  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
airce  with  that  statement? 

Mr,  GARY,  I  agree  thoroughly  with 
that  -statement. 

Mr.  JUDD,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY,  I  gladly  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesot-a. 

Mr,  JUDD.  Does  not  the  statement 
by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  !Mr, 
Pas.smanJ  show  that  there  is  no  reckless- 
ness or  waste  in  appropriating  the 
amount  of  funds  authorized,  because, 
when  they  have  not  been  able  to  u.se 
them  soundly,  they  did  not  spend  them 
foolishly:  instead  they  allowed  them  to 
remain  as  unobligated  or  unexpended 
balances?  In  the  kind  of  world  in  which 
we  live.  I  would  rather  err.  if  one  is  to 
err.  on  the  side  of  providing  more  rather 
than  less     We  know  that  if  the  funds 
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axe  not  needed  they  will  not  be  used. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  danger  in  our  add- 
ing the  additional  funds  requested  and 
authorized,  according  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Passman]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  themselves. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  distinguished 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  have  a 
very  high  regard  for  the  very  able  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd],  but 
in  a  reprint  from  the  Reader's  Digest,  on 
page  5  of  a  recent  issue,  the  gentleman 
says  this,  and  with  his  permission  I 
should  like  to  quote: 

Says  Representative  Judd:  "We  are  doing 
too  many  things,  and  we  are  trying  to  do 
them  too  fast.  In  countries  that  are  hang- 
ing by  a  thread,  why  not  simplify  the  pro- 
gram to  essentials?  If  the  country  makes 
headway  in  5  years,  then  we  can  proceed 
with  more  elaborate  developments.  The  im- 
mediate need  is  for  basic  programs.  Too 
much  beyond  that  only  scatters  our  ef- 
forts, compUcates  our  operations,  and  con- 
fuses the  people." 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  quot- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  cor- 
rectly ? 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  gentleman  is.  That 
Is  a  part  of  a  statement  I  made  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1956. 
I  think  the  members  of  my  committee 
will  testify  that  I  have  been  trying  my 
best  all  these  years,  every  step  of  the 
way,  to  cut  out  waste  and  reduce  this 
program  to  simpler  terms. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  complimenting 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Thank  you.  Therefore,  I 
trust  that  you  will  do  the  right  thing  and 
provide  the  funds  authorized.  There  is 
no  risk  that  way,  and  greater  assurance 
of  success. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  quoting  from 
the  statement  in  the  Reader's  Dige.st  of 
May  1961. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  have  not  written  articles 
for  the  Reader's  Digrest,  so  there  are  not 
any  quotations  from  those  articles. 
However.  I  would  like  to  make  this  point: 
I  sit  on  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, and  have  for  a  good  many 
years.  We  have  a  principle  there  that 
when  a  chairman  comes  in  and  asks  for 
money  to  run  his  committee — £.nd  many 
of  them  ask  for  as  much  as  $1  million  a 
year  for  one  of  the  committees — if  he 
has  been  a  chairman  who  has  been  care- 
ful and  who  has  turned  money  back,  he 
is  more  likely  to  get  the  $1  million  than 
if  he  spent  every  dime  he  got  every  year, 
and  has  been  escalating  the  figure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
all  sincerity  the  statement  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman  I 
does  put  a  premium  on  getting  rid  of 
money.  He  says,  "We  gave  you  so  much, 
and  you  did  not  use  it."  I  do  not  think 
you  ought  to  put  a  premium  on  the  get- 
ting rid  of  it.  I  think  if  they  did  not  use 
it  you  ought  to  give  them  a  little  pat  on 
the  back  and  say,  "This  looks  as  if  this 
fellow  has  used  a  little  Judgment,  and 
we  can  give  him  what  he  asked  for  this 
year,  knowing  this  background  informa- 
tion." 


Mr.  GARY.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  but  I  also  agree  that  is 
one  of  the  things  that  the  Congress  is 
here  for — to  determine  what  is  needed 
and  to  try  to  get  at  what  is  needed. 
When  we  give  the  departments  more 
than  is  needed  then  the  Congress  has 
erred  in  its  responsibility. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  What  does  the  gentleman 
think  would  have  happened  had  this 
Congress  recommended  the  $4.5  billion 
that  we  took  out  of  the  bill  in  past  years? 
Can  the  gentleman  envisage  how  many 
more  programs  might  have  been  started 
throughout  the  world  which  we  did  not 
need  that  would  call  for  possibly  billions 
more  in  the  future? 

Mr.  GARY.  Mi*.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
this:  This  illustrates  the  remark  that  I 
made  at  the  beginning.  This  is  a  diffi- 
cult bill.  The  views  of  the  members  of 
our  committee,  the  views  of  the  Members 
of  the  Congress,  and  the  \-icws  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  dilTer  widely 
on  this  program.  There  are  people  who 
do  not  want  to  give  one  penny  to  tins 
program,  there  are  those  who  would  give 
every  penny  requested.  I  personally  am 
one  of  those  who  has  tried  through  the 
years  to  be  reasonable  and  fair.  I  thmk 
that  this  bill,  when  the  amendment 
which  the  chairman  has  said  he  will 
offer  is  added,  will  be  a  fair  and  reason- 
able bill,  and  I  trust  that  tiie  Members 
of  this  House  will  accept  it  and  that  we 
will  vote  these  amendments  down  and 
go  home  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

r.Tg'?  2,  line  7: 

"economic    assistance 

'Development  loans;  For  expenses  author- 
ized by  section  202(a),  $1,023,000,000,  to  re- 
main a%'ailable  until  expended." 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofTer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Contk,  of 
Massachusetts-  On  page  2,  line  9.  strike  out 
'■$1,025,000,000"  and  in.sert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,200. 000.000. ■' 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  hope 
this  amendment  will  be  adopted.  I 
shall  not  trespass  upon  the  patience  of 
the  House.  I  think  I  explained  this 
amendment  in  the  general  remarks  I 
made  today  on  the  bill.  I  feel  that  in 
this  great  debate  that  took  place  here 
on  the  authorization  bill  during  the  past 
2  weeks  many  of  us  who  took  the  case 
against  Treasury  financing  stated  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  if  we  had  a  bill  with  a  long- 
time authorization  and  annual  appro- 
priations we  were  sure  that  the 
Coromittee  on  Appropriations  of  this 
House  would  be  a  responsible  committee, 
a  responsible  agent  of  the  House,  and 
would  report  back  a  bill  to  the  House 
with  the  money  requested  by  the 
Congress. 

Furthermore.  Mr,  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Saund]  of- 
fered an  amendment  in  the  House  for 
$1.2  billion  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  That  amendment  carried  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.     Then  the  bill 


went  over  to  the  Senate  and  after  the 
conference  it  came  out  with  a  long-term 
authorization  and  an  annual  appropri- 
ation of  $1.2  bilhon.  Only  last  Thurs- 
day, Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives voted  on  that  confei-ence 
report  by  a  vote  of  260  to  132. 

I  think  if  we  do  anything  but  give  $1.2 
billion  this  year  to  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  we  will  be  indifferent  and 
irresponsible  toward  tl:ie  statements  we 
made  here  and  the  votes  taken  here  in 
the  House.  I  thmk  that  the  dignity  of 
the  Hou.se  is  at  stake,  the  responsibility 
of  the  House  and  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  is  at  stake  here.  I  say  to 
the  House  let  us  give  them  the  $1.2  bil- 
hon this  year.  They  have  sliown  in  their 
justifications  that  they  need  $1.2  billion. 
They  have  shown  that  they  need  more 
than  $12  billion  in  order  to  meet  our 
commitments  to  the  free  world. 

If  these  funds  are  abused,  if  they  are 
mismanaged  during  this  year,  then  next 
year  when  they  come  up  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  we  can  cut 
those  fimds.  But  thi.';  year  we  ought  to 
demonstrate  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  people  of  the  free  world. 
that  we  will  stand  by  cur  word,  there- 
fore we  ought  to  vote  the  entire  $12 
billion. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  carrv. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.    Mr   Chairman.  I  ri.se 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  arc  dealing  here 
with  classified  material,  but  I  have  this 
flocument  which  any  ?.!ember  of  this 
House  is  privileged  to  see.  The  item  un- 
der discussion,  "Development  credits."  is 

,  a  successor  to  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.     The  most  that  thLs  House  has 

'ever  appropriated  in  the  past  for  this 
partir-iiiar  item  i-  $600  million.  So  far  as 
actual  ju.stiflcation  before  the  commit- 
tee is  concerned,  they  justified  only  $700 
million.  I  misht  mention  there  i.s  $500 
million  for  India,  $100  million  for  Brazil, 

land   $100  million  for  Pakistan.     Those 

I  are  minimum  amounts  If  we  take  the 
low  .scale  on  this  chart— it  is  cla.ssified 
and  I  cannot  put  it  in  the  Recopd — the 
total  is  $990  million.  It  was  agreed  that 
$990  million  was  all  the  money  that  they 
needed  for  a  1-year  program,  and  that 
is  provided  that  the  recipient  nations 
meet  the  lejiislative  criteria. 

So  we  are  vciy  definitely  overfundins 
this  program.  It  is  70  percent  more  than 
we  had  in  previous  years.  That  is  one 
disadvantage  we  have,  that  .so  much  of 
the  information  is  classified  Those  who 
might  question  my  statement  will  please 
come  to  the  desk  and  you  will  a.>^certain 
for  yourselves  that  even  if  we  were  op- 
erating on  a  full-year  basis,  on  the  mini- 
mum established,  it  would  require  only 
$^^91  million  Whrn  it  was  su'^acsted  we 
limit  this  appropriation  to  $990  million. 
I  asked  the  committ^-e  if  they  would  sup- 
ix)rt  me  so  I  could  bring  out  a  bill  that 
is  greater  than  the  amount  they  justified 
before  the  committee. 

In  addition,  one  quarter  of  the  year 
will  have  elapsed  even  before  this  bill  is 
signed.  So  again  we  are  being  generous. 
In  addition,  keep  in  mind  the  $500  mil- 
lion provided  for  Latin  America  earlier 
this  year  That  would,  on  a  replacement 
basis,  reduce  the  request  of  the  old  De- 
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velopment  Loan  Fund  to  $425  million. 
And  there  is  the  $600  million  for  devel- 
opment loans  under  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  This  particular  item  Is  probably 
the  most  ovei-funded  item  In  the  bill. 

I  trust  you  will  vote  down  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  peihaps  all  of  the  con- 
crete facts  and  figures  t:iven  by  my 
friend,  the  gentlcm.an  from  Louisiana, 
are  correct.  I  freely  crant  that  this  cut 
in  funds  for  loans  will  probably  be  less 
crippling  to  the  actual  operations  of  the 
development  programs  in  the  remainder 
of  this  fiscal  year  thi.n  some  of  the  other 
cuts  which  will  be  dealt  with  later — if 
one  considers  only  the  construction  of 
fertilizer  plants,  reads,  industrial  mills, 
and  so  on. 

But  psychologically,  this  cut  may  be 
more  damafiim^  than  any  other  reduc- 
tion except  perhaps  the  one  for  military 
assistamce.  WTiat  is  involved  here  is  a 
matter  of  principle.  Will  the  Congress 
prove  itself  responsible? 

Earlier,  some  have  asked.  Why  are  so 
many  nations  uncommitted?  One  rea- 
son is  because  they  read  what  is  said 
about  them  in  the  debates  on  the  floor  of 
the  Hou.sc.  and  because  they  see  that 
sometimes  the  Congress  docs  not  prove 
itself  wholly  dependable  If  I  were  of 
another  country.  I  would  have  some 
doubts  about  the  steadfastness  of  the 
United  States  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives itself,  after  witnessing  our 
reversals  on  occasion.  That  is  an  aw- 
fully hard  thing  to  say. 

Last  week  we  came  back  from  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  when  the  Rep- 
resentatives, three  Democrats  and  two 
Republicans,  of  this  body  stood  their 
ground  unitedly  against  the  conferees 
of  the  other  body  on  this  very  point. 
When  the  Senators  said: 

Whatever  tix^nt  we  adopt  as  autliorlza- 
tlon.  the  House  will  cut  below  it  If  we  make 
It  the  full  $1  9  billion,  they  will  go  bflow  it. 
And  if  we  make  it  only  $800  mllliou,  they  will 
cut  below  that. 

We  said: 

That  is  not  so  We  are  settmp  ';p  a  differ- 
ent program  for  Inne-term  lending  In  which 
we  accept  responsibility  for  authorlelnR  the 
Executive  to  neeotlate  agreements  with  con- 
ditli'nal  commitments,  and  tlicn  submit 
them  to  us  for  us  to  approve  or  reject,  Ju^t 
as  the  Executive  negotiates  and  sit'iiS  a  txeaty 
and  submits  It  to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 

But  what  the  House  is  doing  here,  be- 
fore the  Executive  has  a  chance  to  work 
out  the  agreement."*,  is  to  cut  the  funds 
below  the  amounts  authorized.  Such 
action  is  bound  to  raise  questions  in  the 
minds  of  other  countries. 

Only  last  Thursday  we  provided  th.at 
the  Executive  could  negotiate  agree- 
ments and  submit  them  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  which  would  review 
them  and  vote  them  up  or  down  on  the 
basis  of  their  merits  or  lack  of  merits. 
Last  Thursday  we  voted  almost  2-to-l 
for  such  a  program.  Now  the  com- 
mittee cuts  down  the  funds  authorized, 
before  the  Executive  has  had  opportuni- 
ty to  make  plans  and  negotiate  agree- 
ments to  use  the  funds.  If  we  make 
available  $1.2  bilhon,  as  the  amendment 
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would  provide,  it  may  well  be  that  no 
more  than  $1  billion  will  be  loaned  this 
year  because  2  months  of  it  already  are 
gone.  No  tangible  harm  may  result 
from  the  committee's  cut,  but  psycho- 
logically it  is  seriously  damaging  to  our 
position  of  leadership. 

Mr.  CONTE.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ■;' 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f  I'om  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  Uie  House  in  ref:ard  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
IMr.  Passman  1  about  justifying  only 
$900  million.  He  ignores  the  fact  that 
the  testimony  repeatedly  refers  to  the 
fact  that  on  pages  269.  803,  804.  886.  and 
887  of  the  hcariiigs  Frank  Coffin,  of  the 
DevL'iopmtnt  Loan  Fimd  agency,  stated 
he  needed  S800  million  for  India,  Pakis- 
tan, and  Brazil.  He  needed  another  S300 
to  &400  million  for  10  countries  in  the 
Middle  Ea.'^t  and  Far  East.  Then  there 
were  30  or  40  additional  countries  who 
have  applications  for  loans  amounting  to 
S300  million.  This  figure  of  $1.2  billion 
is  a  conservative  fisure 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
We  have  been  saying  all  these  years 
that  we  camiut  get  development  by 
hand-t.o-mouth  programs.  All  of  us  aie 
in  agreement  that  when  aid  has  been 
given  for  '  year  at  a  time,  more  of  it 
has  been  wasted.  Now  we  are  trying  to 
develop  a  system  where  we  can  tive 
our  own  Government  and  recipient 
countries  a  little  certainty.  We  voted 
last  Thursday  to  give  the  Executive  con- 
tinuity in  the  hanolmg  of  long-range 
developments  while  keeping  in  the  hands 
of  the  Congress  its  proper  responsibility 
for  the  final  say  on  how  much  shall  be 
loaned  and  for  what  projects.  That  is 
the  kind  of  protrram  that  has  the  best 
chance  of  success,  and  it  is  the  kind  of 
program  where  we  can  use  our  tax- 
payers' funds  most  efficiently  and  most 
economically.  I  believe  you  should  do 
today  what  a  large  majority  of  you  voted 
for  in  the  Saund  amendment.  Give 
them  $1,200  million  this  year.  Each 
agreement  has  to  come  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  aiid  to  the  Congress 
to  be  examined.  It  will  not  go  into  effect 
if  we  disapprovtxl.  So  I  see  no  danger 
whatsoever  in  making  $1,200  million 
availablf'.  I  see  a  lot  of  danger  for  us, 
right  after  we  have  told  the  people  of 
the  world  that  they  can  count  on  us.  to 
show  the  world  tliat  apparently  they 
cannot  count  on  us  There  is  far  more 
invol->ed  here  th-.-^.n  money. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
Ih.e  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f !oni  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Wliere  are  you  going 
to  spend  this  money?  Will  the  gentle- 
man please  look  at  this  confidential, 
cla.ssified  statement?  Tell  the  commit- 
tee wheie  you  are  going  to  spend  Uie 
money.  If  they  want  $990  million  for  a 
full  year,  and  that  is  the  minimum,  and 
you  are  familiar  with  this,  where  can 
they  spend  $1,025  million?  We  have 
brought  in  a  bill  and  we  fattened  it  up 
for  you  and  we  ai'C  giving  you  more  than 
you  need.  Now  you  are  not  even  satis- 
fied with  that.    I  camiot  imderstand  the 


gentleman's      argument.        Have      you 
checked  this  statement? 

Mr.  JUDD,  I  am  aware  of  the  plans 
already  proposed.  If  they  cannot  find 
good  places  or  ways  to  spend  the  full 
amotmt.  they  will  not  spend  it.  You  will 
have  a  chance  to  pass  on  each  agree- 
ment that  they  enter  into. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  No,  we  do  not  have 
that  opportunity. 

Mr.  JUDD.  If  they  do  not  need  all 
the  money,  it  will  not  be  drawn  out  of 
the  Treasury.  But,  to  provide  the  full 
amount  is  to  tell  the  world — our  enemies, 
our  friends,  and  those  on  tlie  fence — 
that  the  American  Congress  is  and  will 
be  responsible.  I  thmk  that  is  a  rather 
important  consideration,  with  the  third 
atomic  weapon  just  havmg  been  deto- 
nated. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  la:^t  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  talked  to  my  col- 
leagues a  little  while  ago  about  the  neces- 
sity of  waking  up  and  realizing  our 
responsibilities  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  Anyone  who  feels  that  we 
should  throw  caution  to  the  winds  when 
it  comes  to  meeting  our  own  problems 
and  who  believes  that  we  should  rote  to 
give  the  department  more  money  than 
they  say  they  can  use  intelligently,  is 
not  living  up  to  his  responsibiUty  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
When  you  have  something  like  that  be- 
fore you,  if  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  does  not  assert  itself  and  do  what 
we  really  oucht  to  do — and  that  is  to 
change  that  $1,025  million  to  S990  mil- 
lion, then  we  aie  going  to  be  irresponsi- 
ble and  not  meet  our  responsibilities  and 
It  Will  be  just  too  bad.  We  will  never 
be  able  to  pull  the  United  States  out  of 
the  kind  of  mess  that  we  are  now  in. 
The  only  way  we  can  survive  is  by  being 
prudent  and  careful  and  honest  in  our 
approach  to  these  problems.  If  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  does  not  vote 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  to  give  these  peo- 
ple what  they  say  they  need  rather  than 
to  what  they  kind  of  imagine  they  would 
like  to  get  their  fingers  on,  then  we  will 
not  be  meeting  our  resix)ns!bihty  at  all. 
If  the  chairman  had  not  been  exceed- 
ingly liberal  — as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the 
chairman  had  not  been  altogether  too 
liberal  in  view  of  our  situation  and  in 
view  of  our  responsibilities,  it  would  be 
better.  But.  the  chairman  having  voted 
that  far.  it  is  ab.solutely  ridiculous  if  we 
allow  the  entire  $1,200  million  to  be  ap- 
propriated whrn  there  is  no  need  for  it 
and  no  reason  to  do  it  except  to  satisfy 
some  kind  of  whim  of  some  fellows  down- 
stairs who  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
prove  and  protect  their  own  estimat.es. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  amendment 
is  defeated. 

Mr.  MCDOWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  ."^upport  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  have  listened  all 
afternoon  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcomnrittce  on  Appropriations, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  iMr.  Pass- 
man] quoting  statistics:  in  fact,  I  think 
he  must  have  worn  out  several  adding 
machines  during  the  afternoon.  He  has 
talked  about  obligated  funds,  unobli- 
gated funds,  deobligated  funds,  and   I 
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am  sure  that  many  of  the  Members  are 
just  as  confused  today  at  this  point  as 
I  am.  I  think  that  is  his  main  objec- 
tive, as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  so  confuse 
the  Members  that  they  are  not  exactly 
sure  where  they  stand  at  this  point  and 
how  they  are  goinn  to  vote  on  these 
amendments. 

Now,  most  of  the  opponents  who 
have  spoken  so  far  this  afternoon  are 
those  who  have  opposed  foreign  aid  over 
many  years.  They  have  not  chant^ed 
their  position,  and  I  comphment  them 
for  being  so  steadfastly  sure  that  foreign 
aid  v.ith  sufficient  funds  over  the  past 
years  and  at  this  time  are  not  necessary 
for  the  internal  security  and  the  best 
interests  of  this  country.  But,  I  do  not 
happen  to  astree  with  them.  I  did  not 
agree  with  them  last  year  or  the  year 
before:  I  do  not  agree  with  them  this 
year.  For  all  of  the  arguments  heard 
this  afternoon,  the  fact  remains  that  in 
the  proposals  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  in  cutting  this  foreign  aid 
appropriation,  they  are  in  many  in- 
stances, and  in  most  instances,  cutting 
funds  double  the  amount  that  was  given 
heretofore  to  past  administrations.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  justification 
for  that.  It  has  been  pointed  out  here 
that  in  this  administration  there  has 
not  been  time  of  even  testing  its  pos- 
sibility of  accomplishment.  This 
would  be  entirely  premature  and  pre- 
mature judgment  to  say  that  a  new  ad- 
ministration should  not  be  given  the 
tools  which  it  has  declared  are  neces- 
sary for  them  to  adequately  carry  out 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  country  at  a 
time  when  certainly  we  are  in  much 
more  dire  circumstances  than  we  have 
been  at  any  time  in  the  last  10  years. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Member.s 
will  consider  carefully  their  votes  be- 
fore they  go  along  with  those  who  would 
never  have  given  this  country  a  foreign 
aid  program  in  the  very  beginning  and 
who  would  be  very  much  in  favor,  ap- 
parently, of  discontinuing  the  foreign 
aid  program  at  a  time  when  every  single 
resfxinsible  member  of  the  Government 
of  this  country  has  testified  time  and 
time  again  before  more  than  one  com- 
mittee of  this  body  and  in  the  other 
body  that  in  their  considered  judgment 
this  program  is  necessary;  necessary  in 
the  amounts  that  have  been  recom- 
mended to  the  House  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  authorization 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  can- 
not fight  communism  with  hackneyed 
phrases  and  attitudes,  and  statistics  that 
do  not  square  with  the  times  nor  in  any 
way  deter  the  advance  of  the  totalitarian 
schemers  in  Russia  and  Communist 
China. 

The  United  States  cannot  fight  com- 
munism by  disarming  the  President,  who 
has  fuil  public  and  constitutional  respon- 
sibility for  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy, 
and  by  providing  him  only  with  foreign 
aid  appropriations  on  an  installment 
basis  and  in  dribbles. 

The  United  States  cannot  fight  com- 
munism by  standing  by  and  observing  a 
feud  between  the  Congress  and  the  en- 
tire executive  branch  of  our  National 
Government.     It  is  of  fundamental  im- 
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portance  at  this  serious  hour  in  our 
history  and  world  relations  that  the 
Congress  provide  the  appropriate  admin- 
istrative mechanisms  and  finances  to  the 
President  so  that  the  United  States  can 
effectively  foster,  encourage,  and  support 
freedom  for  those  millions  of  peoples  who 
choose  to  stand  with  us  and  work  with 
us  for  liberty,  peace,  and  economic  well 
being.  Certainly,  the.se  are  the  gains  and 
benefits  that  greatly  overshadow  the 
bombastic  and  irrational  arguments  of  a 
fev,-  in  and  out  of  the  Congress  who  would 
put  and  destroy  our  very  ability  to  arm 
the  United  States  and  her  allies. 

I  quote  as  part  of  my  remarks  an  edl- 
toiial  and  a  news  article  from  the  Wast 
ir.i4ton.  D.C.,  Post: 

Savi.ng    Foreign    Aid 

The  iiMst  important  bvisiupss  before  Coii- 
gre.ss  is  the  re.scue  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
that  Congress  already  ha.s  amhorized  from 
the  drastic  svirgery  of  the  House  ApproprU- 
tions  Committee 

Most  unaccountable  of  all  the  cuts  in  tl^e 
authorized  program  are  those  made  in  the 
appropriations  for  developmem  loans  and 
grants.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
seemed  bent  on  demonstrating  ihe  validity 
of  the  arguments  which  the  administration 
made  for  tinancing  these  programs  by  Treas- 
ury lending  instead  of  annual  appropria- 
tions. Appropriations  for  development  1o;iEs 
were  cut  from  $1,200  million  to  $1,025  mil- 
lion, or  a  total  of  $175  million,  or  15  percent. 
those  for  development  grants  were  reduced 
from  $380  million  to  $259  million,  or  32 
percent. 

The  committee  exphnns  the  $175  million 
cut  in  the  loan  progran^  by  svigge.sting  that 
no  more  countrie.s  will  be  abie  to  qnallly 
than  the  13  who  can  be  provided  for 
by  the  reduced  appropriation.  In  It.s  testJ- 
mony  before  the  committee  the  administra- 
tion carefully  explained  that  the  countries 
involved  are  in  three  categories  The  firtt 
includes  India.  Pakistan,  and  Brazil  t" 
whom  conditional  commitnients  already  hate 
been  made.  The  second  category  Includf.s 
10  countries  where  the  requirements  were 
sufHciently  well  established  to  Justify  fca 
approximation  to  the  committee  Tlie  com- 
mittee report  treats  these  known  require- 
ments ;is  the  limit  of  the  program  and  tHk.»s 
the  view  that  this  is  the  extent  of  need  The 
administration  was  careful  to  point  out  In 
testimony  that  there  are  22  additional  coun- 
tries that  have  applications  for  developmeir 
loan  funds  amounting  to  $300  miliion.  and 
all  told  there  are  perhaps  some  40  countries 
beyond  the  13,  for  which  finids  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  1962  fiscal  year.  The  commit- 
ments to  Pakistan  and  India,  made  in  con- 
cert with  other  pwjwers,  are  hard  to  touch, 
those  to  Brazil  almost  inescapable  under 
present  foreign  policy.  The  loan  progr;ini 
can  be  kept  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee figure  only  by  very  uncomfortable  and 
dangerous  changes  in  Asia  or  by  equally  dis- 
astrous retreats  from  planned  steps  In  South 
America  and  elsewhere. 

The  committee  seems  to  have  mi.sread  or 
nUsunderstood  the  case  which  the  execu- 
tive department  has  made  for  the  develop- 
ment loan  appropriations.  One  cannot  be- 
lieve that  in  a  time  of  such  national  peril 
either  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Congressman  Otto  P.^S5M.^N.  or  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  Congre.sfi- 
man  Clarfnce  C.^N^•oN.  would  wilfully  and 
deliberately  misrepresent  the  amounts  ear- 
marked for  the  13  programs  already  in  fina! 
form  as  the  total  requirements  for  the  5li 
countries,  or  even  more,  who  are  likely  td 
need  help  out  of   these  appropriations. 

This  Is  a  reduction  that  must  be  attributed 
to  honest  error  or  sincere  mlsunderstandlug 
and  surely  the   members  of  the  committee 


themselves  will  wish  to  have  the  amounts 
altered  in  the  House  itself  once  this  miscon- 
ception is  called  to  their  attention.  They  are 
all  honorable  men  and  whatever  their 
views  on  foreign  aid  they  cannot  wish  to 
have  the  House,  and  the  whole  Congres.'^.  take 
a  fateful  step  that  may  jeopardize  our  posi- 
tion abroad  on  a  plain  misconception  of  tlie 
administration's  presentation. 

Mr  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY  I  liopc  the  gentleman  was 
not  referring  to  me  when  he  was  speak- 
ing against  those  who  would  never  have 
given  us  a  foreign  aid  program  I  was 
for  this  program  long  before  the  gentle- 
man ever  came  to  the  Congress.  I  sup- 
ported It  on  the  floor  I  fought  for  it 
in  the  most  difficult  days  when  it  was 
just  being  started,  and  certainly  I  want 
the  gentleman  to  make  it  absolutely 
plain  that  he  was  not  referring  to  me  in 
that  list. 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  certainly  was  not 
referring  to  the  gentleman.  I  am  glad 
to  note  his  past  support  I  am  sorry 
that  he  has  indicated  he  is  not  supi>ort- 
ing  the  program  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  am  .supporting  it  now 
I  am  supporting  the  committee  bill  wliich 
I  think  is  a  reasonable  program. 

Mr.  McDowell.  WpII.  we  all  have 
the  riglit  to  .«;fiy  what  wo  think  is  rea.son- 
able 

Mr.  GARY  Each  per.<;op.  has  hi.s  own 
ideas  as  to  what  is  rea.sonablc 

Mr  McDowell.  I  would  not  for  one 
moment  question  anybody's  judgment  on 
this  point, 

Mr.  GARY.  I  am  not  insisting  my 
jud^'mcnt  is  right,  but  I  certainly  did 
not  want  the  gentleman  to  infer  that  I 
was  against  the  program  because  it  is 
not  true. 

Mr  McEXDWELL  I  would  be  glad  to 
withdraw  any  such  sugge.^tion,  because 
it  was  not  my  intention  to  leave  any 
such  implication  as  to  the  position  of  the 
gentleman   from   'Virginia 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  sometimes  alleged 
that  mutual  security  requirements  an- 
nually are  overstated  and  that  the  in- 
flated character  of  mutual  .security  pro- 
tiram  bud2et  estimates  is  made  evident 
by  the  appreciable  amounts  of  unex- 
pended balances  remaining  at  the  close 
of  each  fi.scal  year.  It  is  also  sometimes 
allegetl  that  the  existence  of  these  un- 
expended balances  precludes  the  neces- 
sity for  additional  new  obligational  au- 
thority. 

Recently,  a  statement  was  prepared 
within  the  legislative  branch — undoubt- 
edly based  upon  data  supplied  by  ICA — 
which  listed  the  estimated  unexpended 
balances  at  the  close  of  fi.scal  year  1961, 
totaling  .S5.443  million.  The  existence 
of  unexpended  balances  at  the  end  of  a 
fiscal  year  is  entirely  a  normal  phe- 
nomenon and  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram is  not  unique  in  this  respect.  Such 
balances  are  common  throughout  the 
Government.  With  respect  to  the  mu- 
tual security  program  estimate  ol  un- 
liquidated obligations  mentioned  above, 
one  should  note  that  the.se  funds  were 
approximately  98  percent  obligated  at 
the  end  of  the  year  and  thus  only  about 
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$150  million  could  be  made  available  for 
new  obligational  activity. 

The  existence  of  unpaid  obligations  is 
inevitable.  Obligation  and  expenditure, 
of  course,  do  not  occur  simultaneously  in 
a  typical  fiscal  transaction.  Generally 
si^eaking.  an  obligation  exists  when  an 
order  is  placed  for  goods  or  services  or 
when  a  contract  is  negotiated. 

Expenditures  are  made  only  after  the 
goods  or  the  services  are  delivered.  In 
some  cases,  such  as,  for  example,  a  con- 
tract for  a  large  construction  project  or 
for  the  fabrication  of  capital  type  equip- 
ment, the  inter\ening  time  period  could 
be  2  years  or  more,  A  lag  between  obli- 
gations and  expenditures,  commonly 
called  the  pipeline,  generally  cxi.cts  m 
all  types  of  Government  operations  and 
private  commercial  bU5ines.ses,  This 
pipeline  cannot  be  eliminated  without 
disruptinp  program  operations  throueh 
the  discontinuance  of  an  orderly  flow  of 
poods  or  services. 

The  statement  referred  to  above  com- 
pared the  $5,443  million  unexpended 
balances  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1961 
with  an  unexpended  amount  at  the  end 
of  f..scal  year  1960  of  $4,714  milhon.  thiis 
indicating  an  increase  of  $729  million  in 
the  level  of  unexpended  balances  during 
the  past  fiscal  year.  While  there  was  a 
n.se  in  this  balance  during  1961.  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  compai  ison  ment:onecl 
above  is  not  entirely  valid.  The  fiscal 
year  1961  figure  included  both  unliqui- 
dated obligations  and  unobligated  bal- 
ances, while  the  19G0  figure  represented 
unhqmdated  obligations  only  and  ex- 
cluded an  unobligated  balance  If  un- 
obligated balances  v.erc  ti  be  elinnnated 
from  the  fiscal  year  1961  in  order  to 
relate  comparable  fiTures.  an  increase 
of  $611  million  is  involved. 

This  increase  m  unexpei;ded  balances 
can  be  explained.  Such  balances  neces- 
sarily are  greater  In  those  appropriation.^ 
of  which  a  substantial  portion  ix  used 
for  capital  type  projects,  than  in  those 
accoiuiLs  which  preponderantly  are  used 
to  finance  operational  expenses,  constun- 
ables  and  the  like. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  increase  in 
the  level  of  the  pipeline  diring  fiscal 
year  1961  occurred  in  the  development 
lending  segment  of  the  program,  and. 
we  behove,  is  wholly  justifiable.  To  be- 
gin with,  the  DLF  is  a  relatively  new  ac- 
tivity. Its  operations  have  steadily  ex- 
panded since  its  inception  in  fiscal  year 
1958.  and  its  unexpended  balances  nec- 
essarily have  followed  the  same  upward 
trend.  This  is  a  natural  development 
for  the  following  rccvsons:  One,  obliga- 
tions are  established  as  loans  are  ap- 
proved; but  expenditures  occur  only  as 
increments  of  the  loan  are  drawn  down 
by  the  borrowers;  two.  the  activities  for 
which  loans  are  made  consLst  largely  of 
construction  projects  for  which  obliga- 
tions are  required  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  paiinents:  three,  loans  often 
are  utilized  by  borrowers  In  conjunction 
with,  and  as  a  supplement  to,  theu  own 
funds,  in  which  case,  the  borrowers  tend 
to  apply  their  own  funds  first,  in  order 
to  minimize  interest  liability,  thus  defer- 
ring the  drawdown  of  approved  loans 
tmtil  their  own  resources  have  been 
used — without   the   U.S.   loan   commit- 


ment; however,  the  borrower  would  not 
Initiate  the  project  nor  invest  equity 
capital. 

A  sizable  portion  of  the  remaining  part 
of  the  Increase  in  unexpended  balances 
during  fiscal  year  1961  was  experienced 
in  the  military  assistance  program  and  is 
attributable  primarily  to  the  fact  that 
the  pipeline  at  the  close  of  fi.scal  year 
1960  was  dangerously  low  and  an  increase 
in  new  obligational  authority  was  appro- 
priated in  fiscal  year  1961  in  order  that 
deliveries  of  such  equipment  could  be 
made  as  required.  Such  procurement 
requires  a  large  leadtime  because  of  the 
xiature  of  the  equipment  Involved. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  1953  the 
overall  unexpended  balance  for  mutual 
security  programs  amounted  to  $10,1 
billion  as  compared  with  roughly  half 
that  amount  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year 
1U61.  CoriSiderabie  ellort  lias  been  de- 
voted during  these  years  to  reducing  the 
lag  between  obligation  and  expcditures 
to  the  smallest  practical  time.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  these  lags  have  now  been  re- 
duced to  the  minimum  and  ti^at  such 
balances  reflect  a  normal  leadtime  be- 
tween obligation  and  disbursement.  The 
foreign  assistance  program— particularly 
the  development  lending  activity — in- 
cludes a  much  greater  proportion  of  capi- 
t;;l  type  financincr  than  do  many  other 
apprupriauons  such  as  tliose  for  the 
operation  of  Uie  Treasury,  tiic  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  and  so  forth.  Even  so, 
tlie  House  Commiitec  on  Foreign  Affairs 
determined  and  reported — Report  No. 
851.  August  4,  1961— as  follows: 

Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  program 
and  its  global  character,  the  commrtee  be- 
lieves that  the  tiscal  side  of  the  mutual  secur- 
ity program  compares  favorably  with  that  of 
other  Government  agencies.  In  m.iny  cases 
H    Is  considerably  better. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tlie 
gentleman  from  r3elaware  has  expired, 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  lest  anyone  believe 
that  the  amount  which  is  set  forth  in 
tlie  appropriation  bill  for  the  develop- 
ment loan  categoiT  is  niggardly,  let  me 
point  out  to  you  that  this  $425  million 
gram  is  an  increase  of  some  70  percent 
over  the  amount  which  was  made  avail- 
able la.st  year,  and  this  di,«5regards  the 
amount  which  was  voted  for  the  Latin 
American  program  last  year;  so  this  Is 
a  very  large  increase  in  the  develop- 
ment loan  catcgoiT. 

I  think  also  it  might  be  well  to  re- 
view \cry  briefiy  the  function  of  the 
appropriation  proce^s  here.  We  have 
I'.ad  speaker?  in  the  well  of  tlie  House 
indicate  that  perl^aps  the  lecislative 
committee  felt  when  it  reported  out  its 
bill  that  the  SI, 200  million  authorized 
in  tills  category  was  a  floor.  I  submit 
to  till?  members  of  tlie  committee  tiiat 
it  could  not  have  been  a  floor,  that  it 
had  to  be  a  ceiling,  because  tliis  is  the 
way  we  liavo  worked  traditionally  in  the 
House.  The  legislative  committee  goes 
through  tlic  hearings,  evaluates  the  evi- 
dence before  it.  and  tries  to  determine 
the  amount  of  money  which  is  the  ceil- 
ing that  the  committee  could  possibly 
justify  as  far  as  the  activity  is  con- 
cerned.   Then  it  is  up  to  the  Appropria- 


tions Committee  to  determine  how  much 
of  the  money  can  be  spent  in  that  par- 
ticular year,  and  that  is  the  amount 
which  is  made  available. 

I  submit  to  you  that  this  is  exactly 
what  has  happened  in  the  appropriating 
process  applied  to  this  bill.  Also  I  would 
like  to  make  this  point.  It  is  provided 
in  the  authonzation  that  if  money  is 
not  appropriated  in  this  fiscal  year  up 
to  the  ajnount  authorized,  the  money 
remains  available  for  the  next  5  years. 
So  if  the  money  is  not  appropriated  it 
can  be  appropriated  at  a  later  date  if 
the  need  becomes  apparent.  This,  in 
otlier  words,  is  not  something  which  will 
lapse,  it  is  not  money  which  you  have 
to  prab  hold  of  now  m  order  to  have  It 
remain  available;  it  will  be  available. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentioman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona      I  yield. 

Mr  YATES  In  the  matter  of  the 
appi'opriat.np  process.  Is  it  not  the  usual 
procedure  that  witnesses  first  come 
before  t]:ip  legislative  committee,  and 
once  the  Co-:\qicss  approves  the  bill  the 
same  witnesses  appear  before  the  Appro- 
pnation.s  Comraittee  with  a  basis  of 
knowledpe  of  what  their  authorization 
is?  They  then  justify  their  request  before 
tho  Ai)propnat:ons  Committee  on  the 
basis  of  the  authori.-'ation:  and  does  not 
the  ,','rr.tjeman  a?ree  with  me  that  this 
year  we  had  a  most  unique  situation, 
that  the  hearings  for  both  the  authori- 
zation bill  and  appropriation  bill  were 
going  on  simultaneously,  so  that  with 
respect  to  the  approiiriations  for  this 
development  loan  and  for  the  develop- 
ment grants.  It  was  almost  Impossible 
for  the  witnesses  for  the  executive 
branch  to  come  forth  with  a  specific  list 
of  projects.  They  did  not  know  how- 
much  money  the  Congress  was  going  to 
approve, 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  two  things:  The  first 
is  that  the  condition  the  gentleman  de- 
scribes is  not  unusual  in  this  bill.  Many 
times  the  authorization  bill  has  not  been 
adopted  at  the  time  the  hearings  have 
taken  place:  also  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  Justifications  given 
by  the  departments  both  in  the  legisla- 
tive committee  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  are  illustrative  only:  there- 
fore, thi.-:  acain  points  up  the  reason 
why  we  should  not  be  too  much  worried 
about  tryins:  to  get  an  itemization.  No- 
body really  kncws  where  or  for  what  this 
money  is  going  to  be  spent.  We  can 
only  take  an  educated  guess. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
on  one  or  two  occasions  In  the  psist  we 
have  had  to  prc.-ent  the  bill  under  a  rule 
for  the  reason  that  we  were  considerinir 
the  bill  even  before  the  legislative  bill 
was  signed  by  the  President? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  That  is 
absolutely  the  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  me  it  is  very  obvi- 
oxis  that  both  of  these  great  committees 
have  worked  hard  and  long  in  trymg  to 
com.e  up  with  a  reasonable  figure,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  slap  in  the  face  for 
either  committee  if  the  House  decides  on 
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the  other  amount.  Each  committee 
works  for  a  different  objective.  The  ob- 
jective of  the  legislative  committee  is 
and  ought  to  be  to  establish  a  ceiling  for 
a  program.  The  objective  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  and  ought  to  be 
to  establish  the  proper  sum  of  money 
which  can  or  should  be  spent  by  law  in 
any  given  year.  That  is  what  we  have 
tried  to  accomplish  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order  for  2  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  eentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chauman,  I 
have  asked  to  proceed  out  of  order  for 
2  minutes  in  order  to  bring  to  the  House 
information  that  has  just  now  been 
announced  at  the  White  House.  I  will 
give  the  announcement  made  in  the 
name  of  the  President,  as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  continued  testing  by  tl-.e 
Soviet  Government,  I  have  today  ordered  the 
resumption  of  nnclear  tests  in  the  laboratory 
and  underground  with  no  fallout 

In  our  efifort  to  achieve  an  end  to  nuclear 
testing  we  have  taken  every  step  that  reason- 
able men  could  Justify. 

In  view  of  the  acts  of  tlic  So\iet  Govem- 
nieut,  we  must  now  take  those  steps  v.hich 
prudent  men  find  essential. 

We  have  no  other  choice  in  fulflllmeiU  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  its  own  citizens  and  to  the  security  of 
other  free  nations.  Our  offer  to  make  an 
agreement  to  end  all  faUr)ut  tests  remains 
open  until  September  9. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  I  am 
sure  I  am  joined  by  all  member.s  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  who 
have  long  felt  it  was  neces.saj-y  that  we 
do  this  veiT  thing.  We  have  felt  it  is 
necessary  because  many  of  us,  wliile  not 
having  proof,  were  convinced  that  secret 
testing  was  going  on  underground  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  last  3  day.s  three 
tests  in  the  atmosphere  have  taken  place 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  Soviets 
have  now  taken  a  position  completely 
opp>osite  to  their  professed  concern  about 
the  welfare  of  humanity  and  have  delib- 
erately again  started  testing  and  bring- 
ing radioactive  contamination  into  the 
atmosphere. 

I  think  the  Pre.sident  has  taken  the 
right  step  and  I  wish  to  commend  the 
President  for  his  statement  on  the  re- 
sumption of  nuclear  weapons  testing. 

In  a  speech  I  gave  in  the  House  on 
June  14  of  this  year.  I  recommended  that 
the  United  States  resume  weapons  test- 
ing. However,  I  was  careful  to  state 
that  the  timing  of  such  a  decision  should 
be  up  to  the  President  because  of  the 
many  factors  involved. 

I  reviewed  the  history  of  our  futile  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviets.  I  pointed 
out  that  in  view  of  Soviet  intransigence, 
we  should  reappraise  our  position  on 
testing.    At  that  time  I  stated: 

Of  course,  the  key  question  is  what  effect 
rhe  test  ban  is  having  on  our  weapons  de- 
velopment program  relative  to  the  Soviet 
program. 

Undoubtedly,  any  weapons  development 
program  as  sophisticated  as  the  United 
States  or  Russian  could  be  improved  in  vari- 


ous significant  respects,  if  weapons  testing 
of  various  sorts  were  undertaken.  Thus,  it 
has  been  publicly  stated  that  the  US  pro- 
gram could  be  assisted  by  testing  through: 
(1)  getting  lighter  weight  to  yield  ratio.s  r>r 
warheads  for  our  missiles;  (2i  developing  an 
antimissile  missile:  (3)  developing  Im- 
proved small  yield  weapons;  ancl  (4»  Ijii- 
proving  safety  features  of  weapons 

But.  more  important,  in  my  judgment,  is 
the  ultiniate  general  effect  on  weapons  tei(jh- 
nology  of  a  continuing  test  ban.  It  will  In- 
evitably stifle  developments  undreamed  of  at 
the  present  time.  Concepts  are  now  being 
considered  by  our  scientists  which  could  be 
as  revolutionary  as  the  H-bomb  in  1949. 

I  then  reviewed  a  number  of  factors 
affecting  our  decision  to  re.'^ume  tcstin.a. 
Many  of  these  considerations  ha\e  be- 
come moot  in  view  of  the  Soviet  uni- 
lateral decision  to  resume  atmospheric 
testing,  despite  their  protestation  to  the 
contrary  in  the  past. 

I  believe  the  sober  consideration  given 
by  the  President  and  his  advi.sers  to  the 
resumption  question — both  before  and 
after  the  recent  Soviet  decision — has 
done  much  to  improve  the  U.S.  posture 
in  world  opinion.  However  I  must  say 
that  the  comments  of  most  of  the  neutral 
leaders  were  somewhat  restrained  to  say 
the  least.  Does  anyone  believe  they 
would  have  been  as  restrained  witli  the 
United  States,  if  we  had  unilaterally  re- 
sumed testing? 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  quote  the 
last  brief  paragraphs  of  my  June  14  ad- 
dress : 

In  his  me.=3>ige  to  Congress  on  May  25,  1961. 
Pre.sident    Kennedy    stated    that    "we    i:. '(■:.; 
to  go  the  last  mile  In  patience  to  secure  tl 
gain  iu  test  b.ui  treaty  i  if  we  can  " 

But  there  comes  a  time  when  ovir  tx- 
tf-nded  inaction  may  be  taken  as  a  sieii  of 
■weakness,  by  our  friends  as  well  as  our 
adversaries 

In  my  persoiial  opinion  we  have  abdut 
'gone  the  last  mile."  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Prc'sldeiit  will  arrive  at  a  wise  Judgment  on 
thi.s  im[)ortant  matter  within  a  few  we*ks. 
He  h..s  access  to  all  the  national  and  inttr- 
nraionril  information  on  this  problem.  In 
the  la.^t  analysis  It  Is  hi.s  responsibility  lo 
make  the  final  decision  He  must  be  the 
judge  as  to  the  timing  and  the  method  of 
procedure.  People  who  are  less  well  in- 
furmed  and  le.ss  responsible  for  the  effects  of 
this  gr.ive  decision  should  exercise  restraint 
in  this  period  of  somber  consideration  I  be- 
hove the  Congress  and  the  people  are  ready 
ro  suppoit  the  President  at  a  time  and  in  a 
method  of  his  choosing.  11 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  has  now 
made  his  decision.  I  feel  certain  that 
thp  Congre.=^s  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  will 
."=;upport  this  decision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  indeed  gome 
the  last  mile. 

Ml-.  CURTIS  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

The  House  won  a  great  victory  for 
sound  fiscal  management  when  back- 
door financing,  or  Treasury  borrowing  to 
finance  development  loans  was  taken  out 
out  of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

But  the  present  proposal  to  cut  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  by  S175  million 
is  inconsistent  with  that  great  victory. 
It  is  exactly  what  those  who  favored 
back-door  spending  said  would  happen  if 
that  method  of  financing  was  refu.sed. 
They  said  that  the  only  way  lo  be  a.s.sured 


of  having  the  needed  funds  was  to  use 
back-door  financing. 

Some  of  us,  and  I  was  one.  stood  in 
this  well  and  said.  No,  we  have  confi- 
dence that  the  Congre.ss  will  act  fairly 
and  responsibly,  even  if  we  have  to  go 
tiuough  the  annual  appropriations 
process. 

The  back-door  request  was  for  S8.8 
billion,  of  v.hich  $1.2  billion  was  for  fi.^^cal 
year  1962.  That  figure  of  SI. 2  billion  for 
fi.scal  year  1962  was  liie  adinini.stration 
request.  It  v,-as  the  Byid  amendment  in 
the  Senate.  It  was  the  Saund  amend- 
ment in  the  Hou.^e.  It  was  the  amount 
agreed  upon  by  the  confeience  com- 
mittee. 

We  who  were  fighting  back-door 
spending  assured  the  public  that  it 
could  expect  responsible  action  from  the 
Congress  even  if  annual  appropriations 
remained  necessary;  that  the  amounts 
would  not  be  cut  unless  somethmg  was 
sho'Aii  to  be  out  of  order.  Now.  we  are 
cutting  down  a  program  befoie  it  has 
got  started.  We  are  cutting  the  program 
for  fiscal  year  1962.  Nothing  has  been 
shown  to  be  out  of  order. 

This  action  undercuts  the  fight  that 
we  won  a  short  while  ago  when  back- 
door spending  was  defeated.  We  who 
took  part  in  that  light  will  now  have  to 
defend  that  action.  People  will  say  "I 
told  you  so;  I  told  you  so.  I  knew  that 
there  would  be  liaggling  and  bickering, 
and  that  amounts  needed  for  the  pro- 
gram would  be  in  danger  "' 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  House  will 
refuse  this  cut  and  suppoit  the  amend- 
ment of  my  good  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  suppoit  of  the  amendment,  hop- 
ing that  we  can  exercise  the  respoivsibil- 
ity  that  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
sett.s  I  Mr  Curtis  !  so  ably  pointed  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  last  week 
was  on  the  method  of  financmiz.  It  wa.s 
a  fair  fight  on  th.c  principle  as  to  where 
the  funds  could  be  gotten.  But  the  en- 
tire basis  of  the  ariiument  was  that  with- 
out Treasury  financing  this  Congress 
could  exercise  in  its  liberality  the  con- 
.sciousne.ss  neces.saiT  to  put  a  workable 
program  iiito  effect 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  it  is  con- 
sidered unsophisticated  to  point  out  that 
we  live  in  one  of  the  most  crucial  hours 
of  our  history:  that  it  is  un.sophisticpted 
to  say  that  the  extremity  of  the  situation 
required  our  President  to  renew  testing 
of  the  atom  bomb  It  is  un.sophisticated 
to  point  out  the  ab.solute  need  for  thi.s 
program  Yet,  we  do  have  a  responsibil- 
ity that  we  must  exercise  here  today. 
That  exercise  of  responsibility  calls  for 
us  to  remember  what  we  did  here  last 
Thur.sday,  Can  all  of  the  facts  change 
so  rapidly  from  last  Thursday  that  we 
can  come  here  today  and  follow  a  sug- 
gestion that  was  put  forth  24  hours  later 
to  rip  $1  billion  out  of  this  nece.s.sary 
program'' 

What  we  need  's  the  exercise  of  our 
responsibilities.  The  facts  that  pre- 
vailed last  week  remain  the  .same  today 

Under  the  new  5 -year  authorization 
the  executive  branch  must  return  each 
year  for  a  new  appropriation  within  the 
annual    authorization   limit.     There    is. 
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therefore,  no  point  to  be  served  in  seek- 
ing out  further  ways  of  diamatizint;  this 
body's  control  over  Development  Loan 
expenditures.  Our  task  is  now  to  appro- 
priate tho.se  amounts  required  to  do  the 
job.  giving  due  consideration  to  our 
economy's  ability  to  foot  the  bill. 

What  is  needed  to  do  the  job?  Clearly, 
funds  must  be  adequate  to  finance  in 
countries  of  high  priority  the  many 
sound  activities  for  which  funds  cannot 
elsewhere  be  found  Appropriations 
must  be  sufficient  to  finance  such  invest- 
ments when  they  are  ready,  not  several 
years  beyond  that  point  or  even  a  year 
after.  Unless  we  can  make  a  timely  re- 
sponse to  the  demand  for  development, 
we  risk  losing  what  advantage  we  may 
already  have  or  stand  to  gam  in  the  bat- 
tle for  men's  n.iads.  We  are  dealing 
with  societies  wliere  the  luxury  of  delay 
often  unexpectedly  becomes  the  target 
of  antidemocratic  forces  We  are  deal- 
ing with  a  world  which  can  overnight 
create  a  Brazil,  a  Laos,  a  Cuba,  or  a 
Berlin. 

There  is,  in  this  battle,  just  as  much 
danger  in  acting  too  late  as  there  is 
in  acting  with  too  little 

During  fiscal  year  1962  Development 
Loan  requirements  will  well  exceed  the 
SI  2  billion  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion and  authorized  les.s  than  a  week  ago. 
This  fact  was  amply  demonstrated  in 
the  hearings  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  supported  m  detail  in 
the  classified  countiy  volumes  presented 
to  the  committee  The  facts  support  the 
contention  of  witne.sses  that  the  S1.2 
billion  requested  by  the  executive  branch 
was  not  based  on  development  require- 
ments alone,  but  reflected  an  adjustment 
to  fit  loans  within  an  overall  budgetary 
ceiling 

In  recommending  an  appropriation 
.smaller  by  $175  million  than  the  au- 
ihoiized  and  requested  figure,  the  com- 
mittee apparently  was  relying  on  a  par- 
tial picture  of  lliese  requirements.  It 
suggests  that  $1,025  million  will  be  ade- 
quate for  13  countries  where  proposals 
will  be  ready,  and  implies  that  proposals 
will  be  ready  only  m  these  13  countries. 
In  fact,  witnes.ses  before  the  comirultee 
outlined  requirements  m  40  to  50  coun- 
tries and  simply  dwelt  on  these  13  as 
those  with  the  highest  priority  and  re- 
quiring the  bulk  of  the  funds. 

For  example,  on  pages  269  and  304 

of  the  committee  heaiinqs.  Mr  La- 
bouisse.  Director  of  ICA.  and  Mr  CofTin. 
Managing  Director  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  both  outlined  requirements 
in  countries  who.se  number  far  exceeds 
those  mentioned  in  the  committee  re- 
port. 

They  pointed  out  that  about  $800  mil- 
lion will  be  required  in  three  coun;r;es 
alone — India.  Pakistan,  and  Brazil — and 
that  $700  million  of  this  total  had  al- 
ready been  committed,  subject  to  con- 
gressional action.  They  also  outlined 
requirements  in  10  other  priority  coun- 
tries— for  which  many  of  the  dcti^ils 
must  be  treated  as  classified  infoima- 
tion — which  are  exi)ected  to  range  be- 
tween $300  and  $400  million.  Thus,  it 
was  the  judgment  of  the  executive 
branch  that  in  the  13  priority 
countries,  those  to  which  the  committee 


report  refers,  between  $1,100  million  and 
SI. 200  million  will  be  required,  rather 
than  the  $1,025  million  proposed  by  the 
committee. 

But  what  the  committee  report  does 
not  mention  is  a  third  category  of  more 
than  30  countries.  22  of  whom  have 
more  than  $300  million  in  applica- 
tions now  pending  before  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund.  We  also  know,  from 
past  experience,  that  at  least  an  equiv- 
alent amount  of  new  proposals  will  be 
presented  by  these  countries  during  the 
year. 

Thus,  even  if  we  accept  the  commit- 
tees  judgment  that  the  administration 
will  be  able  to  do  less  in  the  13  priority 
countries  than  it  estimates,  we  must 
make  allowance  for  a  large  omis- 
sion in  the  committees  thinking,  an 
omission  which  would  leave  the  execu- 
tive branch  without  tools  for  coping  with 
capital  development  problems,  not  to 
mention  the  more  immediate  require- 
ments of  foreign  policy,  in  more  than  a 
score  of  coimtnes. 

If  we  adopt  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation, loan  funds  may  not  be  avail- 
able for  pro.'ccts  in  critically  placed, 
friendly  nations  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America.  In  many  of  these  coun- 
tries, the  executive  branch  is  proposing 
a  drastic  reduction  m  other  forms  of 
economic  aid.  It  intended  to  make  fiscal 
year  1962  the  year  of  the  significant  shift 
from  grants  to  loans  and  from  annual, 
recurring  subsidies  in  mariy  countries  lo 
sound  investment  programs.  If  the  com- 
mittee action  IS  sustained,  not  only  will 
there  be  .small  or  no  grant  programs  for 
these  nations,  there  will  also  be  no  loans. 
They  will,  in  short,  be  left  high  and  dry. 
If  It  were  diplomatically  po:.siblc  to  men- 
tion some  of  these  countries  on  this  floor 
today.  1  am  sure  you  would  agree  that 
t!io  committee  action  will  hurt  many  of 
our  closest  allies  whose  development 
needs  are  urgent  arid  substantial. 

The  committee's  action  will  also  deal 
a  severe  blow  to  the  alliance  for  progress. 
Many  of  the  countries  in  the  more  tlian 
30  which  the  committee  neglects  lo  men- 
tion lie  in  South  America.  On  the  basis 
of  the  administrations  estimates,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  committees  loan  figure 
would  reduce  this  program's  contribution 
to  the  alliance  by  as  much  as  a  third  or 
more.  Tlie  effect  of  such  a  halfhearted 
response  to  our  long-range  security  needs 
in  thi.s  area  of  major  im.portance  would 
be  serious  indeed.  Moreover,  this  body 
would  liave  be.uun  what  could  only  be 
considered  a  retreat  from  the  bipartisan 
initiative  under  which  it  launched  the 
alliance  1  sliort  year  ago. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER,  I  yield  to  the 
geiitleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  Is  it  not  an  absolute 
fact  that  the  Congress  threw  out  the 
back-door  spendinc  with  the  idea  that 
there  would  be  some  consideration  given 
to  the  needs?  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, having  seen  what  the  need  was, 
put  in  the  bill  the  proper  and  intelligent 
way  to  approach  it. 

Mr.  GAIXAGHER.  I  do  not  agree 
that  is  the  proper  and  intelligent  way  to 
approach  it.    I  say  that  the  executive  de- 


partment— the  President  of  the  United 
States,  reinforced  by  the  opinion  of  the 
former  President  of  the  United  States — 
said  that  this  program  is  necessary. 
The  House  of  Representatives  last  week 
confirmed  that  judgment  by  finding  it 
necessary  Now  we  are  once  again  being 
called  upon  to  capriciouly  change  our 
mind  and  say  that  through  this  action, 
as  opposed  to  our  action  last  week,  we 
can  have  a  program  with  $1  billion  less 
in  it.  I  say  that  the  need  existed  last 
week,  and  it  does  today. 

Mr  TABER  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from  New  York. 

Mr  TABER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  no 
one  has  attempted  m  any  way  to  estab- 
lish any  higher  ceiling  than  $990  million, 
based  on  the  evidence  that  was  produced 
before  the  committee? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER  No:  that  is  not 
the  fact.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
in  the  committee  report  evidence  was 
adduced  lo  the  effect  that  that  amount 
was  necessary  as  it  pertained  to  13 
countries. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
are  over  30  countries  defined  within  the 
bill  that  need  this  type  of  development. 
There  was  a  failure  to  include  all  of 
them  m  the  committee  report.  I  think 
we  should  consider  the  report  as  pertain- 
ing to  all  of  the  countries.  It  created 
an  unwarranted  m  that  inference  by 
citinc  merely  13  programs.  I  say  that 
the  necessity  still  remains  for  the  rest 
of  the  countries  that  are  in  the  report  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I  feel 
It  would  be  ridiculous  for  us  merely  lo 
conclude  that  this  body  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  for  3  months 
went  through  an  idle  exercise  of  futility 
that  must  now  be  subordinated  to  what 
I  feel  is  the  judgment  of  a  gentleman 
who  ha?  said  that  he  does  not  have  con- 
fidence in  the  program  at  all  So  all  tlie 
facts  arc  not  only  the  facts  contained  m 
the  report  that  you  mention  Those 
were  some  of  the  facts,  but  the  report 
stopped  at  a  point  short  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  program,  when  it  failed  to 
include  all  the  facts. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER  I  yield  to  the  cen- 
tleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
executive  branch  could  not  properly 
develop  firm  plans  for  a  larger  amount 
than  roughly  S900  million  because  that 
was  the  amount  they  expected  when  they 
came  before  u-i?  Only  last  Thursday  did 
we  authorize  SI. 2  billion  They  had 
plans  for  S990  m.illion  ready,  and  it  takes 
some  time  to  develop  and  refine  and 
present  additional  plans.  If  they  are  not 
able  to  develop  pood  ]:»Ians  for  the  addi- 
tional ?200  million,  then  no  money  will 
be  'vasted.  But  they  should  be  given  the 
rapacity  to  carry  out  what  we  have  au- 
thorized them  to  make  plans  for  and 
to  execute  agreements  for. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman  is 
ab.solutely  rigiit.  I  hope  we  will  exer- 
cise our  responsibiiity  and  support  the 
amendment.  I  hope  we  will  not  subor- 
dinate the  national  interest  to  appease 
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what  sometimes  carries  all  the  appear- 
ances of  a  personal  fetish. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  ConteL 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that 
I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Conte  and 
Mr.  Passman. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  110. 
HOPS  132. 

So  the  amcndmciit  wns  rejected. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  mo\e  to  j.trike  out  tl:e  last 
word. 

SHALL    THE    CONGRESS    OR    THE   EXECX'TIVE    M.^Ki: 
APPROPRIATIONS? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  considcrinc;  the 
mutual  security  appropriations  bill  for 
1962. 

Thursday  last,  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
260  to  132  approved  the  conference  re- 
port on  a  bill  "to  promote  the  foreign 
policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States  by  assisting,'  peoples  of 
the  world  in  their  efforts  toward  eco- 
nomic development  and  internal  and  ex- 
ternal secui-ity,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  legislation  authorized  an  appro- 
priation of  $4,200  million.  The  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  reduced 
the  amount  by  $896  million.  Amend- 
ments will  be  offered  to  restore  a  part 
if  not  all  of  the  cut. 

The  issue  before  us  today  is  whether 
the  executive  department  or  the  Con- 
gress, which  is  charged  by  the  Consti- 
tution with  making  aijprcpriations,  shall 
determine  the  amount  which  we  v.iU  ap- 
propriate. 

Did  the  supporters  of  the  conference 
report  hoodwink  the  opponents  of  back- 
door spending? 

Should  we  continue  our  foreign  policy 
when  it  has  failed  to  give  us  adequate  re- 
sults, when  we  have  not  the  money  to 
finance  it  and  its  continuance  will  bring 
us  inflation  and  bankruptcy? 

It  might  be  helpful  in  arriving  at  a 
decision  to  determine  the  purpose  of  the 
basic  legislation,  its  result,  the  desir- 
ability of  pursuing  the  objectives  under 
the  present  program  and  our  ability  to 
do  so. 

The  purpose  just  quoted  from  the  bill 
is  the  purpose  and  policy  which  the  ap- 
propriation is  to  implement. 

When  the  mutual  security  bill  was  be- 
fore the  House,  a  more  recent  statement 
of  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  was 
made  by  our  colleague  from  Michigan 
IMr.  BroomfieldI,  who  went  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1961,  and  who  came  here  as 
successor  of  our  former  colleague,  George 
Dondero.  He  may  have  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  what  the  people  desire 
than  some  of  those  who  have  been  here 
longer.  Undoubtedly  the  bill  will  be 
passed  by  a  more  than  2-to-l  vote. 

The  gentleman  said: 

In  this  bill  before  us  today,  we  are  not 
oflering  bigger  and  better  bombs  with  more 
killiug  power.  We  are  offering  those  who  are 
without  opportmilty  a  chance  to  improve 
themselves.  We  are  not  offering  total  de- 
struction and  annihilation.  We  are  ofTerlng 
a  tomorrow  to  man  which  will  be  better  for 
him  and  his  children. 


Many  assumed  that  at  lea.<^t  one  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  was  to  keep  us  superior 
in  military  stren^jth  to  the  Communist 
nations.  | 

We  all  aaree  that  our  own  existence, 
secure  as  a  Christian  nation,  must  be 
our  objective.  That  we  will,  to  the  Ut- 
most of  our  ability,  consistent  with  our 
own  security,  aid  tliose  wherever  they 
may  be  whiO  aic  less  fortunate  than  ftre 

Wi'. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  jwe 
^re  the  sole  possessors  of  all  knowledge 

of  v.-hTt  i.s  best  for  all  people.  As  Our 
people  n.imbcr  but  182.719.000  of  a  total 
world  population  of  2.972  million,  it 
miirht  be  well  for  us  to  pause  momen- 
tarily before  we  assume  that  what  we 
think,  believe,  or  desire  is  either  wanted 
or  acceptable  to  other  people,  otijier 
nation:-. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  internation- 
alists to  attempt  to  bring  about  the  world 
situation  which  they  desire  and  few 
would  object  if  they  alone  carried  the 
burdtii  or  made  the  sacrifices,  but  there 
are  millions  of  Americans  who  con.slder 
the  task  impossible  of  accomplishment, 
who  sincerely  believe  that  pursuit  of  our 
present  policy  is  futile,  that  it  will  not 
only  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  help 
others  but  eventually  will  destroy  us  as 
a  free  people.  That  it  will  not  prever»t 
another  war.  Some  remember  the  "war 
to  end  all  war"  was  followed  by  another 
war. 

THE    RESULT  i 

We  have  had  our  present  policy  for 
something  like  14  years.  We  have  spent 
cv  have  autliorized  the  spending  of  some 
$106  billion.  The  result  is  that  today  we 
c:c  in  grave  danger,  greater  trouble 
than  ever  before.  That,  at  least,  is  the 
."^ub-sLanco  of  the  .statement  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota,  Dr.  Judd,  a  lon«?- 
time  and  perhaps  the  most  persistant 
rdvocate  of  this  program. 

Nor,  as  the  world  situation  is  viewed 
today,  have  we  the  support  of  many  of 
the  nations  we  have  aided.  Many  are 
neutral — some  like  Yucoslavia  and  Po- 
land, referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Harvey! — are  actually 
hostile.' 


'  On  the  weakening  of  opposition  to  aa- 
siitance  to  Communist  countries,  Mr.  Har- 
vey, of  Michigan,  said.  Congres.sional  Rec- 
ord, p.   17853: 

'Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Spcaka*,  I 
also  voted  for  the  bill  when  it  was  pasfed 
by  the  Houre.  Btit  I  was  concerned  about 
section  619,  a.<;s!-tance  to  Communist  coun- 
tries and  the  fact  that  the  committee  tie- 
part  from  the  original  Casey  amendment 
as  it  pas.  ed  the  House.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
the  language  now  is  considerably  weaker 
than  the  language  which  enumerated  the  17 
Conxmunist  countries,  as  the  House  spelled 
it  out.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  wovKl 
c.Tre  to  comment  on  tha*'' 

"Mr.  Speaker,  when  H  R  8400.  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  passed  the  House,  section  619(a)  of 
the  House  amendments  specifically  provided 
that  no  assistance  should  be  furnished  to 
any  country  or  area  dominated  or  coiitroUed 
by  the  international  Commiunist  conspiracy, 
and  some  17  countries.  Including  Yugoslavia 
and   Poland  were   enumerated.' 

He  also  added:  "The  languai^e  in  the  Ijill 
as  it  now  reads  leaves  the  determination  of 
furnishing  aid  to  Communist  countries  to 
the  President.  Under  the  State  Department 
vievv'.  we  con  e.xpect  aid  to  continue  to  Yu$o- 


How  the  gentleman  will  vote  after 
amendments  are  adopted  I  do  not  know 

OLTl   ABILtTY 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon!,  from  the 
well  of  the  House  on  August  16,  said: 

We  are  spending,  and  we  have  been  spend- 
ing during  this  entire  year,  every  hour.  |1 
million  more  than  we  are  taking  in.  Ever 
since  this  session  began  we  have  been  spend- 
ing in  the  red  at  the  rate  of  $1  mUllon  e\ery 
hour,  day  and  night. 

Moreover,  not  Ions?  a,50,  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Senator  Fi'ltright,  another  ardent 
supporter  of  this  program,  stated  that  if 
a  national  referendum  were  held  on  for- 
eign aid,  handouts  would  lose. 

HOODWINKED 

Last  Thursday,  when  the  conference 
report  was  before  the  House,  it  was 
adopted  because  the  House  was  assured 
that  the  administration  would  not  at- 
tempt back-door  spending. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  Morc\n1  said — Concression.\l 
Record,  page  17852: 

The  predominating  Issue  in  the  conier- 
ence  was  the  Issue  of  Treasury  borrowing  lo 
finance  development  loans  •  •   •. 

In  order  to  get  agreement  to  the  complete 
elimination  of  Treasury  borrowing.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  House  to  make  concessions 
on  other  points. 

The  bill  we  bring  back  upholds  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  language  adopted  In  the  conference 
m.akes  It  possible  for  the  Unlt(xl  States  to 
make  commitments  for  future  financing  of 
development  programs  of  the  less-developed 
countries  which  will  be  helpful  and  reas- 
suring to  these  coimtries  while  at  the  same 
time  preserving  the  norm;U  congressional 
procedures   with   annual  appropriations. 

Note  the  inconsistency  of  the  state- 
ment that  the  executive  department  can 
make  commitments  and  yet  asserts  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  would 
have  a  discretion  as  lo  whether  those 
commitments  should  be  met. 

The  lan£,^uage  which  it  was  said  would 
prevent  that  method  was  thi.s — section 
202fa): 

It  is  understood  that  the  conferees  regard 
the  language  In  the  bill  as  authority  for 
the  execut've  to  make  commitments  which 
will  be  honored  by  the  Congress  unless  there 
Is  evidence  of  obvious  bad  management  or 
the  other  country  has  failed  to  meet  its 
responsibilities. 

There  were  several  opinions  as  to  the 
effect  of  that  language.' 
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slavla  and  Poland,  both  Communist  nations 
This  makes  no  sense  to  me  In  the  perilous 
position  that  we  find  ourselves  In  Berlin, 
and  particularly  In  view  of  the  announce- 
ment from  the  Soviet  Union  today  that  it 
Intends  to  resume  nuclear  testing.  If  we 
were  attacked  by  the  Soviet  Union,  are  any  of 
US  silly  enough  to  think  that  we  will  be 
assisted  by  any  Communist  government, 
Yugoslavia  or  Poland  Included?  I  think 
not." 

"Tlie  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr 
Ford  I,  referring  to  the  Presidents  news  con- 
ference, said  (Congressional  Record,  p 
17852)  : 

"First  he  was  asked  If  this  language  In 
section  202(b)  Is  put  In  the  basic  law,  would 
he  think  there  was  at  least  a  kind  of  a  moral 


The  language  quoted — section  202a — 
would  authorize  back-door  spending  un- 
less there  was  evidence  "of  obvious  bad 
management  or  the  country  has  failed 
to  meet  it.s  responsibility."  Today  the 
executive  department's  vigorous  con- 
demnation of  the  proposed  cut  of  $896 
million  made  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  proof  po.'^itive  that  those 
in  control  of  our  forei.t;n  policy  are  de- 
termined to  get  every  la.st  dollar  which 
they  desire.  Do  not  intend  to  follow  the 
Appropriations  Committee  The  appear- 
ance of  doing  so  got  the  votes  to  adopt 
the  conference  report 

Those  who  opposed  the  legislation  last 
Thursday  will  ultimately  learn  to  their 
regret  that,  while  there  may  be  no  legal 
obligation  for  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  comply  V,  ith  the  wishes  of  the 
administration — more  accurately,  the 
State  Department — in  effect,  notwith- 
standint^  the  many  di.sclaimers  made 
from  the  floor  of  the  House  in  an  ef- 
fort to  get  votes  in  support  of  the  con- 
ference report  it  will  be  argued  we  are 
obligated  to  support  every  commitment 
which  may  be  n"uide  and  which  cannot 
be  rejected  becau.se  of  bad  management 
or  the  failure  of  some  other  country  to 
meet  its  responsibilities. 


obligation  upon  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  honor  those  commitments  with 
appropriations? 

"The  President  replied 

■'  No.  I  would  think  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  would  have  to  make  their 
own — meet  their  own  responsibility.' 

"The  President  seems  to  say  that  although 
conditional  commitments  can  be  made,  they 
are  subject  to  the  appropriations  process  and 
in  no  sen.se  is  there  a  moral  obligation  across 
the  board  to  supply  the  funds." 

As  to  bypa.ssing  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, tne  gentleman  from  Iowa  |Mr. 
Gross  1  cited  sec.  202(a)  (Congressional 
Record,   p    17852) 

•  It  IS  understcxxl  that  the  conferees  re- 
gard the  language  m  the  bill  as  authority 
for  the  Executive  to  make  commitments 
which  will  be  honored  by  the  Congress  un- 
less there  Is  evidence  of  obvious  bad  man- 
agement or  the  other  country  h.as  failed  to 
meet  Its  responsibilities  " 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman's  question  as 
to  whether  the  language  was  written  down- 
town the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Judd  |  said 

"Mr.  JfDD  Part  of  the  agreement  that 
w;is  finally  reached  when  the  conferees  re- 
ceded from  their  long  and  determined  in- 
sistence on  Treasury  borrowing  wtus  That  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hou.se  put  that 
statement  in  our  report  to  the  House,  which 
we  did" 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  |Mr. 
Passman]  asked  (Congressional  Record,  p. 
17854  1 : 

"Under  the  development  credit  program 
authorizing  $1.2  billion  for  this  year  and  $1  5 
billion  for  each  of  the  following  4  years, 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  difference  in 
opinion  between  the  committees  of  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  as  to  the 
actual  need  for  a  particular  program  or  pro- 
grams'' How  would  the  difference  be  re- 
solved?" 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee I  Mr.  Morgan]  replying  (Congres- 
sional Record,  p    17854 i : 

"Mr  Morgan  I  just  want  to  read  the  gen- 
tleman a  sentence  from  the  conference  re- 
port: 

"  Tt  is  understood  the  conferees  regard  the 
language  in  the  bill  as  an  authority  for  the 


The  inevitable  practical  result  is  that 
the  authorizaiioii  will  be  urged  as  a  com- 
mitment that  is  binding  upon  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  that  those  who 
so  loudly  and  so  vigorously  .sou.ght  the 
votes  of  those  who  objected  to  back-door 
spending  and  assured  them  that  such 
was  not  the  purpose  will  not  be  heard 
urging  the  pre.sent  or  any  future  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  restore  any  re- 
duction in  the  amount  asked  to  carry 
out  the  Executive's  commitments. 

When  the  conference  report  was  here 
last  Thursday  the  gentleman  from  "Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Hardy  I  said — Congression.il 
Record,  page,  17854: 

I  have  always  supported  foreign  aid.  I 
wovild  like  to  support  this  foreign-aid  bill, 
bvit  the  langtiage  which  the  conferees  liave 
agreed  to  with  respect  to  the  furnishing  of 
information  to  the  Congress  and  the  GAO 
convinces  me  that  this  bill  ought  not  to  be 
passed  as  it  is.  What  it  would  do  is  pro- 
vide statutory  authority  for  the  President 
to  withhold  any  information  he  sees  fit  from 
the  Congress.  To  permit  the  executive 
branch  complete  control  over  the  informa- 
tion which  it  wlil  provide  the  Congress  could 
effectively  remove  from  Congress  Its  control 
over  appropriated  funds.  This  is  particularly 
dangerous  because  of  the  flexibility  and  dis- 
cretionary authority  with  which  foreign-aid 
funds  are  expended  This  flexibility  really 
necessitates  a  freer  flow  of  Information  to 
Con  press 


Executive  to  make  commitments  which 
would  be  honored  by  the  Congress  unless 
there  Is  evidence  of  obvious  bad  manage- 
ment or  the  country  has  failed  to  meet  Its 
responsibilities.'  " 

As  to  whether  Appropriations  Committee 
or  executive  department  prevails  as  to  the 
amount  (Congressional  Record,  p.  17855) 
the  following  occurred: 

"Mr  Passman.  Suppose  the  administration 
should  decide  $1.3  billion  is  needed,  and  the 
committee  should  decide  to  appropriate  $12 
billion  as  being  .''drqviate  to  meet  the  needs? 
Which  viewpoint  would  prevail  in  such  a 
situation,  that  of  the  committee  or  the  exec- 
utive branch? 

"Mr.  Jt'DD.  The  committee  action  would 
prevail.  But  it  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  the  conference  committee  expects  that 
appropriations  will  be  made  for  commit- 
ments within  the  $1,500  million  authoriza- 
tion unless  there  is  evidence  of  bad  manage- 
ment or  obvious  bad  judgment.  They  can 
ask  for  more  than  the  $15  billion  authorized 
but  they  would  have  to  justify  such  requests 
first,  before  our  committee  and  then  your 
committee. 

•  Mr  Passman  After  the  commitment  was 
made,  the  Congress  would  have  no  alterna- 
tive 

"Mr  Judd  No,  that  is  not  the  understand- 
ing of  the  conferees.  All  commitments 
would  be  conditional,  svibject  to  the  annual 
appropriation  of  such  funds.  The  language 
does  not  require  you  to  supply  the  amount 
conditionally  committed  unless  you  agree 
with  the  basic  soundness  of  the  arrangements 
they  have  made 

•  •  •  *  • 

"Mr  Judd  I  do  not  think  we  are  morally 
bound  to  provide  money  for  individual  proj- 
ects, if  we  do  not  think  they  are  sound 
While  I  do  not  like  the  word,  'morally.'  I 
do  think  that  the  Congress  in  adopting  this 
report — there  rhoukl  not  be  any  uncertainty 
on  this  poirt — is  adopting  a  policy  of  author- 
izing the  executive  to  make  long-range  plans 
and  conditional  commitments  within  the 
limits  of  $1,500  miUion  a  year,  subject  to  re- 
view and  the  provision  of  funds  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee   and  the  Congress." 


The  original  withholding  of  this  informa- 
tion, in  my  Judgment,  was  accomplished  on 
dubious  legal  grounds — in  fact,  I  think  it 
was  illegal.  But  if  we  adopt  this  conference 
report  we  will  have  provided  legal  basis  on 
which  the  executive  branch  can  refuse  to 
give  the  Congress  anything. 

It  is  my  intent  to  support  an  amend- 
ment which  he  will  offer  to  correct  that 
s.iuation  and  perhaps  if  tliat  ameridmcnt 
is  adopted  he  will  vote  for  the  bill  though 
he  will  find  the  waste  and  worse  con- 
tinuing in  future  years. 

The  gentleman  from  Michican  Mr. 
ME.^DER]  when  the  conference  report 
was  here  opposed  the  report  because  it 
eliminates  the  annual  review  and  gives 
"a  free  hand  to  the  administiatois  of 
the  program  for  the  next  5  years,  sub- 
ject only  to  such  checks  as  the  Congress 
may  exercise  in  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess." 

Also,  because  th.e  President's  "escape 
clause  effectively  nullifies  the  action 
solemnly  taken  unanimously  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  designed  to  up- 
hold the  power  of  Congress  to  find  out 
how  foreign-aid  funds  are  being  spent." 

Also,  page  17857,  Congressional 
Record: 

This  provision  aids,  upholds,  and  enhances 
bureaucratic  secrecy  and  its  immunity  Irom 
accounting  for  the  discharge  of  trust  of 
public  funds  and  public  authority  This 
denial  of  congressional  access  to  informa- 
tion about  the  public  business — knowledge 
indispensable  to  the  formation  of  sound 
legislative  judgments — coupled  with  the  vast 
increase  in  authority  and  funds,  and  a 
greater  latitude  of  discretion  and  flexibility 
vested  in  the  bureaucracy,  renders  this  meas- 
ure one  which  I  cannot  support. 

Mr.  Speaker.  April  17.  1961,  In  a  speech  on 
the  floor  of  the  House — Congressional 
Record,  pages  6015-6019 — I  praised  President 
Kennedy  for  ordering  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
to  reverse  instructions  he  had  given  wit- 
nesses not  to  provide  documents  and  in- 
formation concerning  misconduct  Tliat 
information  was  requested  by  the  Hardy 
committee,  pursuant  to  provisions  in  exist- 
ing law.  which,  by  this  conference  report, 
would  In  effect  be  repealed. 

It  appears  I  was  premature  in  this  praise 
and  that  the  bureaucracy  has  now  been  suc- 
cessful in  inducing  the  conferees  to  restore 
their  immunity  from  effective  coneressiona! 
scrutiny  of  their  acts. 

I  urge  the  House  to  vote  down  the  con- 
ference report. 

Perhaps  he,  too,  will  vote  for  the  bill 
if  the  Hardy  amendment  is  adopted — 
then  he,  too,  will  probably  once  again 
discover  that  his  expression  of  good  faith 
is  premature. 

The  past  history  of  our  foreign-aid 
policy  indicates  it  has  been  a  waste  of 
money — given  us  no  national  security — 
no  promise  of  aid  from  any  nation  other 
than  Great  Britain.  France,  and  West 
Germany  and  more  than  once  we  have 
displeased  both  Gixat  Britain  and 
France 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  JONAS  Mr.  Chairman,  T  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  di'-tinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Can  the  gentleman  tell  the 
committee  whether  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,    M:'.    Dillon     committed    the 
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United  States  in  the  recent  conference 
to  the  expenditure  of  $20  billion,  over  a 
period  of  10  years? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  should  like  to  state 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  that  his 
interpretation  would  be  just  as  good  as 
mine.  You  read  in  the  paper  what  he 
said.  I  read  the  same  article.  I  would 
certainly  say  it  would  not  be  a  legal  com- 
mitment. It  may  be  something  that 
could  be  considered  a  commitment.  I 
would  not  think  Mr.  Dillon's  statement 
would  be  leq^ally  binding  on  the  Congress 
or  the  country  at  thi.s  time, 

Mr.  JONAS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  think  we  ought  to  know  that  the 
Voice  of  America  is  broadcasting  radio 
me-ssages  throuEjhout  Latin  America 
stating  that  we  have  offered  this  $20  bil- 
lion in  aid  over  the  next  10  years.  And 
may  I,  for  the  information  of  the  com- 
mittee, read  the  following  quotation 
from  a  Voice  of  America  broadcast  to 
Latin  America  on  August  14: 

A  v.ist  efTort  for  the  well-being  of  the  peo- 
ples of  this  continent  Is  what  has  been 
planned,  dviring  2  weeks,  in  this  hotel  in 
Punta  del  E3te,  Uruguay.  The  ministers  of 
finance  of  the  American  Republics,  together 
with  their  technician.?,  their  economists,  and 
their  sociologists  have  studied  the  measures 
which  can  aid  in  reforming  the  social  struc- 
'-ure  of  Latin  America  and  speeding  up  its 
progress. 

The  United  States  has  offered  $20  bil- 
lion in  aid  within  10  years.  One  billion 
dolhirs  will  be  allocated  between  now 
and  next  March,  in  accord.mce  with  the 
offer  made  by  President  Kennedy  in  his  al- 
liance for  pro-:ress  progr.iin. 

Now.  I  think  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled  ought  to  know  specifi- 
cally whether  the  good  faith  of  the 
United  States  has  been  committed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $20  billion  and,  if  that  is  .so.  up- 
on whose  authority. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  aid  for  Latin 
America.  I  voted  for  the  $600  million 
appropriation  item.  I  am  in  favor  of 
helping  our  friends  on  this  continent 
and  our  friends  around  the  world,  but 
if  a  Cabinet  officer  of  this  Government 
can  go  to  any  place  in  the  world  and 
commit  this  country  to  spend  $20  bil- 
lion over  the  next  10  years,  I  think  we, 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  ought 
to  know  under  whose  authority  and  by 
what  right  he  commits  this  Government 
to  that  amount  of  expenditure. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MASON.  It  is  impossible  under 
our  Constitution  for  any  Secietary  of  the 
Treasury  to  legally  bind  this  Nation  to 
any  amount. 

Mr.  JONAS.  What  about  the  people 
who  heard  these  broadcasts  from  the 
Voice  of  America  in  which  they  are  told 
that  the  United  States  "has  offered  $20 
billion  in  aid  within  10  years?"  Now, 
that  is  the  question  I  am  raising  before 
the  Committee,  and  I  think  we,  as  re- 
sponsible representatives,  ought  to  find 
out  to  what  extent  this  Government  has 
been  obligated  to  $20  billion. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  did  not  mean  to 
be  evasive.     I  am  trying  to  handle  this 


bill  and  not  trying  to  displease  aiiybody. 
but  it  is  not  a  legal  commitment.  But  in 
all  probability  the  statement  will  lead 
to  many  billions  of  dollars  of  requct-ts 
to  meet  the  commitment. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
legal  commitment.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  legally  obligated  to  supply  the  funds, 
but  when  the  Voice  of  America  tells  the 
people  of  Ccntial  and  South  America 
that  the  United  States  "has  offered  420 
billion  in  aid  within  10  years."  some  of 
the  people  who  heard  the  broadcast  will 
believe  it  is  a  binding  obligation  and  will 
have  a  rigiit  to  so  believe  because  the 
Voice  of  America  is  an  official  agency 
of  the  United  States.  When  the  funds 
are  requested  here,  the  argument  Will 
be  made  that  our  Government  has  been 
obligated,  and  the  people  in  Latin 
America  will  have  been  misled  tuiless  we 
pu*  up  the  money.  And  unless  Congress 
votr^s  the  money,  the  chances  are  that  jcve 
wi'.l  have  lost  many  friends  in  this  het(ii- 
sphere. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Development  grants:  For  expenses  aiithor- 
i;'ed  by  section  212,  including  $2,673,000 
for  ocean  freight.  $1,139,000  for  Atoms  for 
Peace,  and  $24.92,5,000  for  the  malaria  eradi- 
cation   program.    $2.59.000,000, 


Mr,  Chairman,  I  offer!  n 


Mr.  YATES. 

fiineridment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oiTcred  by  Mr.  Yates:  PagM  2, 

l.:v^   13,   strike  out  '•$259,000,000"  and  insert 
••?3.50  OOOOOO". 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr  Chairman.  I  dislike 
v:  ry  much  finding  myself  in  disagree- 
ment with  my  colleagues  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  particularly  those 
on  the  Svibcommittee  on  Foreign  Opetta- 
tions.  I  know  how  hard  they  have 
worked,  how  many  hours  they  have  put 
in  on  this  bill,  and  it  is  with  some  trepi- 
dation that  I  disagree.  However.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  bill  that  they 
have  approved  cannot  be  designated  a 
foreign  aid  bill.  This  is  not  the  bill  the 
House  authorized.  When  one  considers 
the  drastic  reductions  made  by  this 
committee  it  becomes  clear  that  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  as  was  expressed  in 
the  authorization  bill  was  not  ca;-ricd 
out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  deep  reductions 
made  in  this  bill  have  been  made  in  no 
other  appropriation  bill  I  am  aware  of. 
The  cut  in  military  assistance  amounted 
to  23  percent:  the  cut  in  support  a.ssist- 
anco  amounted  to  13  percent:  the  cut  In 
development  grants  amounted  to  31  per- 
cent; the  cut  in  development  loajis 
amounted  to  14  percent;  the  contingency 
fund  was  cut  41  percent;  the  adminis- 
trative expenses  were  cut  by  10  percent 
The  Investment  Service  was  cut  100  per- 
cent; the  Peace  Corps  was  cut  by  50  per- 
cent. The  overall  cut  in  this  bill  was 
21  percent.  These  reductions  are  fool- 
hardy at  this  critical  time. 

My  amendment  is  directed  to  an  e£- 
sential  part  of  the  program,  the  point  4 
program,  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram. This  is  the  program  that  is  di- 
rected toward  helping  people  help  them- 
selves, to  providing  assistance  where 
they  need  help  most:  to  eradicate  dis- 
ease, to  provide  schools,  to  help  improve 
their  standard  of  living  from  its  present 


pitiable  state,  to  do  the  things  necessary 
to  be  done  to  help  people  in  under- 
developed countries.  When  this  par- 
ticular part  of  the  bill  was  before  the 
House  during  debate  on  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Adaip  ]  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  reduce  the  same  by  $50  mil- 
lion. That  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  during  debate 
had  this  to  say,  and  I  read  from  the 
Congressional  Record  of  August  17. 
page  16191: 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  criticism  in  the  way 
foreign  aid  has  been  admlnlsterrd.  and  a  lot 
of  that  criticism  has  been  justified,  and  I 
have  been  one  who  has  criticized  it.  But. 
much  of  the  criticism  finally  has  been  di- 
rected at  tlie  fact  that  the  money  has  been 
applied  to  the  wrong  places.  The  money  has 
been  spent  in  many  cases  to  provide  great 
arms  equipment  for  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries who  were  in  no  position  to  support  such 
a  program.  The  development  grant  section 
proposes  to  attack  tlie  problem  at  the  grass- 
roots. It  is  that  part  of  the  bill  where  you 
go  into  underdeveloped  countries  and  you 
attack  the  problem  of  disease,  illiteracy,  all 
of  the  things  which  cause  these  countries  to 
be  a  fertile  ground  for  communism. 

Now.  there  is  no  question  that  in  years  past 
we  have  spent  too  much  money  on  arms,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  mention  the  countries  by 
name,  because  that  would  not  do  any  gfxxl 
But  we  have  seen  a  situation  where  we  have 
poured  arms  into  an  underdeveloped  country 
to  the  extent  that  the  military  machine  be- 
came the  dictator  and  tliwirted  and  de- 
stroyed exactly  what  we  were  trying  to  do 
This  is  the  program  that  attacks  it  by  demo- 
cratic principles  It  Is  the  program  that  tries 
to  show  these  people  how  democracy  works 

Mr.  Chauman,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  supported  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  in  his  argument.  He  said  he 
wanted  to  express  entire  agreement  with 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  This  is  the 
money  for  carrymg  out  the  technical  as- 
sistance program.  This  is  the  money 
that  will  help  programs  of  education, 
health,  and  so  on. 

If  the  Appropriations  Committee 
standard  is  maintained  there  will  not  be 
one  program  in  this  bill  for  the  continent 
of  Africa,  not  one  solitary  proczram  for 
the  entire  continent  of  Africa. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.      I  yield. 

Mr.  TABER,  Would  the  gentleman 
please  look  at  page  4  of  the  report  where 
he  can  see  at  least  15  projects  for  Afiica 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely right  in  correcting  me.  I  meant 
to  say  that  there  will  not  be  one  new 
program  for  the  continent  of  Africa. 
This  bill  winds  up  the  program.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  allowed  $259 
million  to  carry  on  programs  which  have 
been  established  over  the  past  few  years 
What  we  are  doing  if  we  sustain  the 
action  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  to  say  that  this  is  as  far  as  we  will  go. 
we  will  complete  these  programs  but  we 
will  go  no  further  with  respect  to  this 
v-'i-y  imnortant  activity. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  this  is 
the  most  vital  activity  of  the  entire 
fi  lemn  aid  procram. 

I  hope  my  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
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by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates  ] . 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  committee  has 
worked  hard.  We  tried  to  get  even 
meager  information  that  would  justify 
any  funds  for  a  capital  grant  program 
under  the  developmtmt  grant  appropria- 
tion. This  is  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I 
know,  since  we  have  had  this  program, 
that  the  committee  did  not  recommend 
a  single  dollar  cut  in  the  technical  as- 
sistance program. 

On  page  4  of  the  committee  report 
you  will  discover  that  there  are  68  na- 
tions of  the  world  listed  to  participate  in 
the  $259  million  in  the  bill.  We  allowed 
ever>'  dime  that  the  administration  re- 
quested to  continue  existing  projects. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  I  recall  where 
we  failed  to  make  a  reduction  in  the 
technical  aid  program.  Almost  every 
country  in  Africa  is  included.  None  of 
these  funds  are  earmarked  in  the  bill  as 
to  countries  or  areas.  They  could  spend 
the  entire  $259  million  in  Africa  if  they 
should  elect  to  do  so. 

We  should  go  to  the  record.  On  page 
1037  of  the  hearings,  under  the  heading 
"Funds  Requested  Without  Information 
on  Projects  or  Country  Programs,"  there 
appears  the  following; 

Mr  Passman  H  'W  much  of  the  present 
estimate  is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  lJ 
financing  surveys  of  resource  potentials? 

Mr.  CorriN.  We  have  not  programed  the 
new  development  grant  money  by  purpose 
or  pri  iject. 

On  page  1038  there  appeals  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Mr  Passman  Then,  did  I  make  a  state- 
ment of  fact  th.1t  you  are  asltinp  us  to  np- 
pr^ipriate  prl<»r  to  having  any  tpeclflc  pro- 
grams or  projects? 

Mr.  OorriM.     That  Is  true,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Should  you  not  actually  throw  us  off 
the  floor  if  we  brought  a  bill  out  recom- 
mending funds  when  they  had  set  out  no 
program  or  projects?  I  repeat,  we  have 
fully  financed  every  existing  program  m 
the  technical  aid  field.  Including  tech- 
nical assistance  projects  m  the  defense 
support,  and  the  special  assistance  pro- 
gram. Many  of  these  projects  will  be 
deobligated  and  reobligated.  There  is 
no  restrictive  language  in  the  bill.  This 
is  grant  aid  for  highways,  water  tanks,  or 
railroads.  This  is  not  teclinical  aid.  We 
took  out  this  grant  aid. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois 

Mr.  YATES.  Should  not  the  gentle- 
man call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  page  1087  of  the  record,  in  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  inten-ogating 
Mr.  Coffin  on  the  aid  program,  brought 
out  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  list 
of  projects  available  and  tliey  had  a 
whole  list  of  them  in  the  book  that  v^as 
made  available  to  the  committee  of  ne'A 
programs  under  consideration? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  They  said  tliey  liad  a 
reservoir.  They  did  not  know  what  pro- 
grams or  projects  they  would  go  ahead 
with.  Would  you  not  ridicule  the  com- 
mittee haul  we  recommended  fluids  for 
this  program  when  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion? You  would  not  expect  tlie  com- 
mittee to  ignore  the  ordinary  processes 


by  which  the  Congress  operates.    If  you 
did  not  ridicule  us,  the  country  would. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  week  an  amend- 
ment to  cut  this  section  by  a  much  less 
amount  was  defeated  pretty  substan- 
tially. It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is 
any  part  of  this  bill,  as  I  said  then,  that 
has  a  chance  ic  do  some  good,  this  sec- 
tion would  probably  be  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize,  as  well  as 
anybody,  and  I  am  suie  I  feel  the  same 
way.  that  we  have  had  a  long  session. 
As  I  said  last  week,  we  have  become 
frustrated  and  we  tend  to  do  things 
sometimes  hastily.  But  I  cannot,  for  the 
life  of  me,  see  why  we  cannot  trust  the 
administration  with  this  extra  money 
that  they  are  going  to  need  before  the 
year  is  out  for  these  rapidly  emerging 
nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  put  it  this  way: 
I  do  not  think  if  .some  of  these  nations 
that  are  becoming  independent  turn  to 
the  Communist  bloc  for  assi.stance  that 
any  single  Member  of  this  body  is  gomg 
back  home  and  say,  "Oh.  well.  I  hclp>ed 
them  to  do  that."  You  are  gomg  to  find 
somebody  to  blame.  It  is  a  human  ten- 
dency Sure,  there  aie  60-some  odd  na- 
tions Involved  here,  but  there  are  more 
than  100  nations  that  belong  to  the 
U.N  ,  and  not  all  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  belong  there. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  will  sj^y  this  about 
the  Communists:  When  they  get  re- 
buffed they  do  not  quit.  When  an  un- 
committed country  turns  them  down 
they  keep  trying.  I  made  speeches  as 
long  as  7  or  8  years  ago  saymg  that  I 
thought,  at  the  time  we  had  the  crisis 
in  the  Middle  East,  that  the  Commu- 
nists were  not  as  much  interested  in  the 
Middle  East  as  .'=uch  as  they  were  mter- 
estcd  in  the  Middle  East  as  a  land 
bridge  to  Africa.  I  have  not  changed 
my  mind.  The  proof  of  the  puddmg.  as 
the  old  saying  goes,  is  in  the  eatmg. 
They  have  aeents  operatm ;  in  Africa  by 
the  hundreds  and  the  thousands.  Why 
are  they  intere-^ted  in  Africa?  Because 
Africa,  wl.ile  not  the  mOot  productive 
continent  agriculturally  in  the  world,  is 
the  world's  greatest  source  of  imdcvcl- 
oped  raw  material.<5.  Khru.'-hchev  has 
FMd  many  timc.=;.  and  he  said  it  in  my 
h(  aring  once  "We  arc  not  going  to  have 
to  fi'^ht  you  people.  We  are  going  to 
puiiuade  the  countiie-,  of  the  world,  one 
by  one,  to  adopt  our  philo.'^nphy  and 
wlicn  ve  have  you  isolate  on  your 
NoiLh  American  Continent,  along  with 
the  Canadians,  we  will  shut  off  your  raw 
materials  and  v.t  will  reduce  your  .stand- 
p:d  of  living  to  the  point  that  your  peo- 
ple will  be  Flad  to  make  "book'  with  us  on 
our  terms." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Hou."^  rejcclod  a 
$  JO  milLon  cut  in  thi'?  amount  last  week. 
For  my  part.  I  said  in  Uus  well  that  I 
v.-as  willing  to  U-ust  the  Eisenliower  ad- 
n-..;;..^.tration  to  judiciously  spend  money, 
and  I  am  ju^t  as  willing  to  trust  this 
administratiou.  I  am  just  as  willing 
to  trust  oiu'  former  colleague,  P'rank 
Coffin,  who  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  for  4  year=5,  x\ho  is  con- 


scientious, who  is  careful,  who  is  exact- 
ing, with  the  supervisio:i  of  these  funds, 
and  know  that  they  wiil  not  be  wasted. 
Mr.  Chairman,  last  week  we  talked 
about  flexibihty.  Well,  you  cannot  have 
flexibility  if  you  have  only  the  amomit 
of  money  you  have  committed.  Suppose 
something  comes  up  in  one  of  these  na- 
tions in  Africa  where  the  approval  of  a 
project  will  do  us  some  good?  Are  we 
going  to  slam  the  door  in  the  face  of 
these  people  today  and  say  "If  you  are 
not  in  now.  you  are  not  gomg  to  get  in?" 
Are  we  going  to  say  to  these  newly 
emerging  nations  "Oh,  the  Congress  took 
a  look  at  the  books  and  this  is  how  much 
there  were  contracts  for.  and  there  are 
not  going  to  be  any  more?"' 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  kmd  of  flexibility  that  is  going  to 
help  the  administration  do  the  right 
thing.  As  I  said  here  last  week,  when 
we  are  spending  $46  billion  a  year  to  trj- 
to  defend  our.selves  against  an  atomic 
attack,  is  this  Congress,  is  this  House 
going  to  insist  on  chopping  out  of  this 
bill  $100  million,  or  a  little  less,  which 
conceivably — not  probably,  but  possibly — 
could  make  the  difference  between  hav- 
ing to  use  the  $46  billion,  and  not  hav- 
ing to  use  it? 

Mr.  Chairm.an.  I  ui-ge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  adopted. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  v.e  have  heard  tributes 
here  today  to  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man and  his  hard  work.  But  I  would 
like  to  pay  a  tribute  to  two  forgotten 
men  today,  two  great  Americans  who 
liave  had  the  awful  resix)nsibility  of 
being  charged  with  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  affairs — Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
and  John  F.  Kennedy.  They  have  told 
the  American  people  that  they  cannot 
go  forth  into  the  fray  with  one  arm 
tied  b<hind  their  back.  We  are  telling 
them  today  that  they  must  do  so. 

I  have  heard  this  called  a  great  day 
for  the  taxpayer.  Well,  almost  every 
adult  American  is  a  taxpayer  and  I  do 
not  see  how  a  black  day  for  American 
foreign  policy  can  be  a  great  day  for  the 
taxpayer.  I  do  not  want  to  be  one  cf 
these  "dollar  diplomats"  who  want  to 
play  pocketbock  jwlitics  with  our  mu- 
tual security.  It  is  all  right  to  talk  about 
a  great  day  for  the  taxpayer  and  to  cele- 
brate, but  just  remember  that  we  may 
wake  up  tomorrow  with  a  king-sized 
hangover  if  we  do  not  support  the  Presi- 
dent's foreign  policy. 

I  urge  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  O'HAR.'^  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
ni.in,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  great  interest 
in  this  amendment.  That  interest 
springs  from  the  fact  that  mine  is  the 
respon.sibility  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Africa.  That  subcom- 
mittee is  a  dedicated  subcommittee.  The 
ranking  minority  member  is  the  great 
Congresswoman  from  Ohio,  Mrs.  Bol- 
Tox.  The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  Mr.  Adaip,  serves  with  Mrs. 
Bolton  as  representative  of  the  mi- 
nority. On  the  Democratic  side  are  Mr. 
Dif.cs  of  Detroit,  Mr.  Nix  of  Philadelphia 
and  Mr.  Mirthy  of  the  district  adjoining 
mine  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  sub- 
committee  has  worked  hard.     I  doubt 
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that  there  is  any  subcommittee  that  has 
worked  harder.  We  are  united  in  our 
thinking  and  our  conclusions,  and  in- 
cluded is  the  one  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 
Mr.  Ad.air,  who.  frankly,  is  against  for- 
eign aid  entirely,  and  yet  he  very  much 
subscribes  to  the  conclusions  as  regards 
Africa  of  the  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

I  think  I  am  speaking  with  accuracy 
when  I  say  that  our  subcommittee  is 
convinced  that  if  we  lose  Africa,  freedom 
has  received  a  setback  from  which  it  will 
be  all  but  impos-sible  to  recover. 

It  is  not  only  the  large  number  of 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  that  come  from  Africa; 
and  the  number  is  increasing  all  the 
time.  It  is  not  only  in  the  great  popu- 
lation of  Africa,  and  in  the  great  wealth 
of  minerals  and  timbers  and  strategic 
materials  in  Africa.  The  wealth  of 
Africa  is  untold  and  it  is  untouched. 
More  than  all  this,  are  the  spirit,  the 
determined  drive,  the  dedication  of  men 
and  women,  freed  at  long  last  from 
colonalism,  to  meet  their  rendezvous  with 
destiny. 

Events  in  Africa  are  happening  vei*y 
rapidly.  Mrs.  Bolton  mentioned  Guinea. 
Every  member  of  our  subcommittee  is 
convinced  that  had  we  acted  promptly 
as  we  should  Guinea  would  have  been 
stoutly  on  our  side.  What  is  the  situa- 
tion today?  American  capital  has  a 
larger  investment  in  Guinea  than  all  the 
money  that  has  been  given  by  Russia. 
And  American  capital  in  Guinea  has 
confidence. 

What  is  the  situation  in  Ghana?  I 
heard  a  good  friend  of  mine  from  Iowa 
say  things  of  the  President  of  Ghana 
that  I  know  do  not  reflect  the  thinking 
of  Americans  with  both  investments  and 
confidence  in  Ghana. 

The  leader  in  Tanganyika  is  one  of 
the  great  leaders  of  these  times.  He 
came  here.  He  needs  money.  Certainly 
there  are  immediate  problems.  These 
problems  must  be  solved  in  some  way  and 
immediately.  He  says.  "Why,  certainly, 
I  am  your  friend;  but  if  I  have  got  to 
have  help  and  you  will  not  give  it  to  me 
I  must  take  it  from  any  source  I  can 
get  it." 

There  is  not  a  country  of  Africa  that 
wishes  to  go  Communist.  They  know 
tne  risks  they  are  taking,  but  they  are 
determined  to  remain  free  and  inde- 
pendent. 

I  have  affection  and  admiration  for 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  and  I 
know  how  busy  he  has  been,  but  he  is 
mistaken  when  he  says  there  are  no 
programs  for  Africa  that  have  been 
firmed  up.  The  fact  is  that  provided 
in  the  appropriation  cut  is  $74  million 
for  Africa  for  education,  to  help  their 
schools,  to  help  bring  Africans  to  this 
country.  This  is  a  $74  million  program 
firmed  up  for  Africa. 

They  have  programs  that  amount  to 
$193  million,  $100  million  in  Africa. 
Here  is  a  collection  of  programs,  from 
which  the  best  will  be  taken.  Tiiey  are 
all  firmed  up.  What  more  could  you 
want? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Has  the  gentleman 
referred  to  the  page  showing  the  amount 
of  money  in  this  bill  for  Africa?    I  be- 


lieve there  is  more  for  Africa  on  a  per 
capita  basis  that  any  other  part  of  the 
world  in  the  technical  aid  fields.  These 
people  told  us  they  had  no  funds  and 
no  projects  for  agriculture.  That  is 
what  they  told  me. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  The  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  has  the  last  word, 
lam  left  no  time  for  reply  Even  to  my 
last  word.  I  gave  to  my  friend,  even 
thou'-'h  on  thi's  i.ssue  v.c  are  in  disagree- 
mc'.-.t. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  in  this 
House  have  been  hc-itant  to  support 
some  of  the  expensive  construction  of 
steel  null.-;,  d-ams.  powerplants.  road.s, 
and  bridge.'^  that  have  been  built  in  semi- 
primitive  countries.  It  is  in  these  big 
programs  that  the  waste  has  taken  place, 
partly  because  frequently  the  people  have 
not  been  trained  to  operate  successfully 
the  facilities  built  with  our  taxpayers" 
money.  This  amendment  restores  funds 
for  the  development  of  human  re.sources. 
helps  people  acquire  the  necessary  skills. 
It  teaches  ihem  to  read  and  write,  to 
rai.se  more  food,  lo  handle  their  sewace 
and  water  and  food  supplies  out  in  the 
villages.  One  basic  reason  for  the  fail- 
ures about  which  complaints  have  been 
made  is  that  in  building  more  elabo- 
rate projects,  we  frequently  got  the  cart 
ahead  of  the  horse.  We  did  not  put 
enough  manpower  and  money  and  effort 
into  the  development  of  agricultural  and 
educTtionai  skills  and  abilities.  They 
need  elementary  knowledge  and  the 
know-how  first.  They  need  to  acquire 
the  capacity  to  work  together,  and  the 
maturity  that  comes  from  managing 
their  own  affairs  cooperatively. 

We  should  support  this  amendment 
in  brder  to  make  a  maximum  effort  at 
developin.;  fir^t,  the  human  resources  in 
these  new  countries.  For  it  is  what  the 
people  of  Africa  and  Asia  believe  that 
counts — their  hopes  for  the  future, 
w'hether  they  can  better  their  chances 
for  better  lives  by  going  with  the  free 
world,  or  bv  turning,  in  doubt  and  per- 
hap.s  even  in  despair,  to  the  other  side. 
No  matter  how  backward  they  may  be 
at  this  time,  it  is  what  they  think,  it  is 
whc";t  they  believe  and  want  and  feel,  that 
will  determine  the  way  their  countries 
and  their  continents  go.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  remind  anyone  here  that  v.hich 
way  these  countries  and  continent.s  go 
that  will  be  decisive  for  them  and  in  the 
end  will  determine  how  and  where  the 
United  Stales  of  America  also  comes  out 
in  its  fight  today  for  survival. 

Mv.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  Mcdowell,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
this  is  the  part  of  our  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram, that  i.s  technical  aid  and  the 
point  4  program  which,  from  the  very 
beginning,  has  been  that  part  v.  Inch  has 
been  under  severe  criticism  for  any 
faults'' 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  certainly  true. 
This  is  the  part  where  we  get  the  most 
for  what  we  spend  and  do.  The  com- 
mittee has  given  just  enough  money  to 
continue  existing  programs,  but  nothing 


to  use  with  imaginative  building  on  our 
experiences  of  the  past,  to  expand  and 
improve  the  programs  that  exist  today 
and  to  initiate  new  ones  Nobody  denies 
that  on  the  whole  these  technical  as- 
sistance programs  have  been  well 
handled.  We  need  moie  in  this  field, 
not  le.s.s. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  do  not  know  liow 
Africa  got  into  this  debate.  We  funded 
every  program,  we  did  not  reduce  it  one 
dime.  For  the  first  time  since  you  have 
I  this  bill,  did  we  provide  money  for  all 
the  technical  aid  projects  throughout 
the  world.  You  could  .spend  the  entire 
$259  million  in  Africa.  The  committee 
only  denied  that  part  where  they  had  no 
program  and  no  projects  and  no  country. 
How  did  Africa  get  into  the  bill  as  being 
\  di.-.criminated  against? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Africa  is  the  place  where 
new  countries  are  just  coming  into 
being,  and  are  the  least  developed.  It 
Is  where  there  has  not  previously  been 
opportunity  to  develop  the  kind  of  point 
IV  programs  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  But  Africa  is  in  the 
bill   for  $73,310,000. 

Mr  JUDD.  The  point  has  been  made 
at  least  five  times  this  afternoon  that 
you  have  given  those  funds,  and  tfif 
total  of  $259  million  to  carry  on  existing 
programs  worldwide  But.  you  have 
not  given  anything  more  lo  permit  the 
'  development  of  new  programs  in  the 
newly  independent  countries  which  need 
help  most  urgently  just  now.  We  should 
be  developing  new  concepts  and  new  ap- 
proaches, not  just  continue  what  wc 
now  have  in  operation.  I  hope  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois    !  Mr.  Yates!    will  prevail 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  if  I  understand  this 
situation  correctly,  the  committee  gave 
them  all  the  money  necessary  to  fund 
the  programs  which  they  advanced  be- 
fore your  committee:  is  that  correct ' 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  correct  and 
this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
bill  that  your  committee  recommended 
every  dime  that  they  a,sked  for  in  the 
technical  aid  field.  The  amount  that 
the  comm'itee  denied  was  grant  aid  that 
they  had  put  over  in  the  technical  aid 
You  have  grant  aid  in  .several  different 
packages.  We  removed  $121  million 
simply  because  they  told  us  they  had 
no  projects  and  no  programs  and  they 
did  not  even  know  what  countries  they 
t  would  be  used  in.  I  a.sked  Mr.  CoflRn 
a  question  and  he  said:  "That  is  true.  Mr 
Chainnan."  There  i.s  no  justification  for 
this. 

Mr.  GRCSS.  Then  what  the  gentle- 
man IS  doiny  in  opposing  this  amendment 
is  saying  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
ne.sota  I  Mr.  JuddJ — I  will  say  it  for 
him — that  he  wants  to  save  him  from 
getting  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  as 
he  did  a  few  minutes  ago.  to  apologize 
for  all  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made 
in  this  program  in  the  past  by  overload- 
ing it  with  money. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Mrs  BOLTON  During  the  question- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
fMr.  RooNEYl  asked  some  questions. 
The  record  of  the  hearings  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr  RooNty.  These  are  progrrims  in  which 
some   Investigation  h.-is  already  been  nuide? 

Mr    CorriN    Yes 

Mr.  Ro<:)NEY    And  have  you  a  list  oX  these? 

Mr.  CorriN    Yes. 

Mr.  RooNEY  And  have  you  details  in  re- 
gard to  each  of  them? 

Mr.  CoFFiK    Yes. 

Mr  RooNEY.  Is  that  the  book  there'' 

Mr  Cornw  This  is  the  book.  Mr  R<Joney; 
yes. 

Mr  RooNFT  And  In  this  book  uhlch  looks 
to  be  quite  voluminous,  we  will  And  the  de- 
tails with  rogarri  to  the  various  project* 
which  come  tu  1190  million? 

Mr  Coffin.  One  hundred  and  alnety-three 
million  dollars. 

Mr.  RooNEY  That  Is  all.  Thank  you 
gentlemen 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would  like  to  remind 
our  colleatiues  that  when  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  Mr.  Y.fiEsJ  was  speakinc. 
he  showed  you  the  book.  There  are  at 
least  3' J  or  4  pages  of  a  single-spaced 
list  contained  in  the  book,  and  I  hope 
you  look  at  the  book. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Y.mesI. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  'demanded  by  Mr.  Yates»  there 
were — ayes  106,  noes  122. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mi'.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Passman 
and  Mr  Yates 

The  Committee  acain  divided  and  the 
t<?llers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
131.  noes  144 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

InternatMii.',!  ')n::in:zatir:rs  and  prdrram.s 
For     expenses     authorized     by     section     302. 
$153,500,000. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Jones  of  Mis- 
souri. Ou  page  2,  line  15,  strike  out  the 
period,  insert  a  semicolon,  and  add  the  fol- 
lowing proviso- 

^^PTor^de<i,  That  contributions  to  any  In- 
ternational organization  or  program  shall 
not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  total  amount  of 
contributions  to  such  organization  or  pro- 
gram." 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  a  very  simple  amendment 
When  we  pa.ssed  the  authorization  bill 
the  contributions  to  two  funds,  the 
United  Nations  expanded  program  on 
Technical  A.ssistance  and  tlie  United 
Nations  Special  Y\xn6.  were  limited  to 
contributions  not  to  exceed  40  percent. 
That  is.  our  contribution  to  these  two 
funds  may  not  exceed  40  percent.  A 
few  years  ago  we  had  a  limitation  of 
one-third  on  the  various  programs  to 
which  we  contribute  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  seems  that  we  have  gotten 
back  in  the  old  groove.  Today  we  are 
contributing  as  much  as  70  percent  or 


more  to  some  of  the  programs  under 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  originally  in- 
tended to  offer  this  amendment  limiting 
contributions  to  any  program  to  40  per- 
cent, but  on  the  theory  that  when  you 
get  up  to  50  percent,  and  when  you  are 
contributing  more  than  half  you  should 
have  the  entire  control  over  the  pro- 
gram. If  it  is  to  be  an  international 
program  all  of  the  other  members  of 
the  United  Nations  together  should  con- 
tribute an  amount  at  least  equal  to  what 
wc  aie  contributing.  If  we  are  going  to 
contribute  more  than  50  percent,  let  us 
make  it  a  US.  program  and  ha\e 
complete  control  over  it  and  run  it 
ouiselves  That  is  how  simple  my 
amendment  is. 

If  you  want  a  United  Nations  program. 
this  amendment  would  limit  the  United 
States  to  not  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  cost  If  you  want  to  contribute  more 
than  that,  you  do  not  want  to  vote  for 
my  amendment. 

Mr  GROvSS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  There  is  no  way  that 
you  can  say  you  are  going  to  control 
the  program  if  we  contribute  50  p>ercent 
Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  we  con- 
tribute more  than  50  percent  I  want 
to  pay  it  all  and  let  the  United  States 
run  the  program.  But  if  we  are  going 
to  contribute  70  percent,  as  we  are  doing 
at  the  present  time,  and  other  people 
contributing  30  percent— they  say  they 
are  getting  their  help  from  the  United 
Nations,  they  do  not  give  the  United 
States  any  credit  for  it — it  is  a  United 
Nations  program,  and  if  it  is  a  United 
Nations  program,  let  us  limit  our  con- 
tribution to  not  more  than  50  percent. 

Mr  GROSS.  You  have  already  put 
up  50  percent. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  No.  That  is 
the  top.  This  would  keep  us  from  going 
up  to  the  70  percent  as  we  are  now  in 
some  instances. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
oppasition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Jones  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  sat  in 
two  sections  in  order  to  speed  up  the 
hearings  and  present  this  bill  as  speedily 
as  po'^sible  to  the  House.  The  chairman 
asked  me  to  conduct  the  hearings  on  the 
United  Nations  funds.  I  think  there  is 
just  one  program  in  which  we  are  giv- 
inc  today  approximately  70  percent. 
That  is  the  refugee  program.  It  is  a 
United  Nations  procram.  and  it  .seems  to 
me  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  we 
should  not  do  anvthinc  to  disturb  our 
relations  with  the  United  Nations,  it  is 
today. 

Th.e  United  Nations  has  not  accom- 
plished. I  will  admit,  all  that  we  had 
hoped  for.  but  it  has  been  fruitful  in  its 
accomplishments.  We  might  be  in  great- 
er trouble  today  had  it  not  been  for  their 
action  m  the  Congo  and  in  some  of  the 
other  places.  At  least,  it  is  the  only 
world  organization  that  we  have  today 
where  we  can  attempt  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems. If  we  disturb  our  relations  with 
the   United   Nations  it  will  cost  us  far 


more  than  the  few  dollars  we  are  paying 

into  this  one  program. 

Let  me  say  in  addition,  and  we  hav- 
this  situation  with  one  or  two  of  the  pre 
grams.  We  contribute  to  the  United  Na 
tions  program.  Then  the  United  Na- 
tions requires  the  recipient  nation  to 
match  the  Umted  Nations  funds.  There- 
fore, when  you  consider  the  funds  put 
up  by  the  Umted  Nations,  and  in  addi- 
tion the  funds  put  up  by  the  recipient 
nations,  our  percentage  drops  percepti- 
bly and  we  are  not  contributing  as  high 
as  would  appear  from  the  record  of  our 
contributions  to  the  Umted  Nations  it- 
self. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  bad  time  to  dis- 
turb any  relations  that  we  have  with 
the  United  Nations.  I  hope  that  we  will 
vote  this  amendment  down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due  respect  to 
niy  good  fnend,  tiie  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Jonesj,  I  love  him  dearly. 
I  know  he  is  tryuig  to  do  what  is  right, 
and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with 
his  position,  but  I  cannot  go  along  with 
him  at  the  pre.s€-nt  time. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  pcnt'.cman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
certainly  waiit  to  concur  in  the  state- 
ment made  by  my  distmguished  col- 
league from  Virgmia  [Mr.  Gary).  At 
Ijrtsent  we  are  putting  up  about  33  per- 
cent. Tins  is  only  a  $13  milhon  item.  It 
goes  to  those  poor,  unfortimate  refugees 
in  the  Middle  East.  Even  with  this 
meager  amount  of  money  we  are  only 
providing  about  $30  per  year.  This 
represents  a  sta,rvation  existence  at  best. 
I  hope  the  humanitarian  aspect  of  this 
will  prevail  and  that  we  will  vote  down 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GARY.  May  I  say.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  were  told  that  they  were  work- 
ing on  gettmg  greater  contributions  from 
the  other  nations.  They  hope  this  year 
they  can  get  it  down  to  40  percent.  The 
admmistralion  representatives  told  us 
tliat  they  were  working  on  that  problem, 
and  they  are  trying  to  get  the  other  na- 
tions to  put  up  more  money. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  this  is 
going  to  be  a  problem  very  long. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question.  Is  it  true  that 
with  all  of  this  financing  we  are  con- 
tributing from  33  percent  up?  I  do  not 
know  of  anj'  contribution  that  is  being 
made  at  less  than  33.3  percent  to  the 
various  United  Nations  funds.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  know  differ- 
ently? 

Mr.  GARY.     I  think  that  is  probably 

t)ie  lowest. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  it  starts 
at  33  3  percent  and  goes  on  up. 

Mr  GARY.  Most  of  them  are  aroimd 
33.3  percent.  When  you  consider  both 
the  funds  put  up  by  the  recipient  nation 
and  the  funds  put  up  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, m  some  of  them  we  drop  down  as 
low  as  12  and  15  percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
subject  has  been  before  the  House  before, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any 
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change  in  it.  althouKh  we  were  prom- 
ised there  would  be  a  change. 

I  notice  in  the  hearings  that  there  are 
1.378  United  Nations  technicians  floating 
around  all  over  the  world.  Of  the  1,378 
technicians  exactly  134  are  Americans. 
Why  has  not  thi.s  situation  been 
chanped? 

Why  should  we  pay  the  lion's  share  of 
the  salaries  and  expenses  of  all  the.-e 
foreign  technicians? 

Mr  GARY.  The  United  Nations  is  an 
organization  of  the  nations  of  the  world, 
and  our  repre.sentatives  to  thai  body  have 
tried  to  remedy  these  conditions.  I  think 
they  are  doing  the  very  best  they  can 
under  the  circumstances.  It  is  just  a 
question  of  whether  we  want  to  be  in  the 
United  Nations,  or  whether  we  want  to 
be  out  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  GROSS,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man if  that  is  the  best  explanation  we 
can  get,  it  is  about  time  that  we  cut  out 
the  funds  and  tell  the  United  Nations  we 
are  through. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mi.ssouri.  I  want  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  a 
question.  Mr.  Gary  or  Mr.  Passman. 
When  we  contribute  70  percent  of  the 
cost  of  a  program  do  we  also  furnish  70 
percent  of  the  techniciar;s  which  oper- 
ate that  program? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Not  nece.ssarily  so. 
It  may  be  100  percent,  and  in  another 
instance  it  may  be  20  percent. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Wait  just  a 
moment.  Do  you  know  of  any  prograjn 
in  which  we  have  100  ix>rcent  of  the 
technicians? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  do  not  think  I  could 
answer  right  now  specifically. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  know  you 
could  not. 

Do  you  know  the  rea.son  I  brought  this 
up?  Because  I  have  said  on  this  floor 
so  many  times  with  reference  to  this 
refugee  program  we  are  talking  about 
that  the  United  States  pays  70  percent 
of  the  cost,  the  United  Kingdom  18  per- 
cent of  the  cost  and  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tions 12  percent  of  the  cost.  They  use 
our  money  to  buy  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  from  other  countries  which 
do  not  have  as  much  surplus  as  we  do. 

That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get.  If 
we  are  going  to  pay  70  percent  of  the 
cost  aiid  permit  our  money  to  be  used 
for  buying  surpluses  from  other  coun- 
tries I  say  let  us  pay  100  percent  of  the 
cost  and  send  our  own  commodities  over 
there  and  get  credit  for  the  whole  thing 
instead  of  beina  a  part  of  a  so-called  in- 
ternational organization  that  we  are  sup- 
porting and  getting  no  credit  for. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  ChaiiTOan.  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  e^^iUleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if 
this  pending  amendment  were  adopted 
it  would  mean  the  immediate  collapse 
of  the  Belgian  Congo  operations  military 
a.s  well  as  otherwise:  does  the  gentle- 
man realize  that? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  not  said  that  I 
.support  this  amendment.  I  am  asking 
why  we  have  only  134  out  of  1.378  tech- 


nicians although  we  arc  paying  the  lion's 
share  of  the  bill.  As  far  as  the  Congo 
operation  is  concerned.  I  noticed  in  the 
paper  a  day  or  two  ago  that  a  couple  of 
British  soldiers  were  killed  and  eaten  by 
the  natives  in  one  of  those  countries. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman understands  that  of  the  $135 
million  only  $13  million  is  for  the  ref- 
uece  program  and  that  is  the  only  one 
which  runs  up  to  70  percent. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  tlie  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  only  a  few  days  ago 
there  were  quite  a  number  of  Members 
of  this  body  passing  through  the  well 
literally  tearing  at  the  throat  of  Fidel 
Castro.  If  those  who  were  so  doing  — 
and  I  was  in  sympathy  with  their  re- 
marks— are  still  of  the  same  feeling  and 
attitude  here  is  one  opportunity  for  them 
to  do  a  little  bit  of  something  about  Mr. 
Castro.  You  will  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  much,  but  you  will  liave 
the  opportunity  of  doing  just  a  Utile  bit 
of  somethinti.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  story 
which  I  clipped  from  the  papers  just 
a  few  days  ago.    It  reads  as  follows: 

\V.\<?Hixr,Tox.  August  20 — Fidel  Citstro  maj( 
soon  l>e  receiving  U.S.  foreign  aid  money. 
The  clmmirk  is  the  United  Nations  Special 
Fund — 

Which  my  colleague  and  friend  from 
Mis.'^ouri  (Mr.  Jones  1  is  attempting  to 
amend — 

which  was  estubltshed  a  few  years  ago  vo 
help  underdeveloped  countries.  It  draws  '.n 
the  U.S  TYea.sury  for  40  percent  of  Us  monry 
Cuba  hoci  applif'd  to  the  fund  for  approval 
oi  a  $1  .million  project  to  help  the  countr^f 
di'.ersiiy  it.^  agriculti'.re.  |1 

Now.  it  is  just  as  simple  o'i  this:  I  do 
not  want  to  pay  any  of  it.  and  I  am  not 
going  to  vote  to  pay  any  of  it.  But  t!ie 
best  opportunity  I  have  here  today  to  pay 
the  least  possible  amount  of  it  is  to  vote 
for  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mis.souri.  Those  of  you  who  want 
to  pay  70  percent  of  it — and  incidental- 
ly, the  fallacy  of  the  nevvs  story  is  that 
the  writer  thought  it  was  only  40  percent. 
but  they  have  been  slipping  30  perctnt 
more  through  the  side  door,  making  70 
percent  in  all.  Those  of  you  who  want  lo 
finance  70  percent  of  this  U.N.  fund  to 
help  Pidel  Castro  finance  his  agriculture 
pro  ice cs  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  hiJ 
own  economy,  to  eventually  knife  the 
Unii-ed  State-::,  then  vote  against  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. Tliose  of  you  who  want  to  do  just 
a  little  bit  of  someliung.  particularly 
those  who  paraded  througli  the  well  of 
this  House  the  oiher  day  screamin;? 
about  Castro,  vote  for  this  amendment. 

I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  you  will  \oU- 
down  this  amendment.  It  is  a  mailer  of 
poUcy.  the  programs  we  enter  into  with 
other  nations  are  handled  by  the  United 
Nations.  Your  committee  elected  not  to 
make  any  reduction  on  any  United  Na- 
tions  programs.  I  am  willing  to  ti'ust  the 
President  to  see  that  thc.:c  funds  are  adr 
ministered  fairly.    Ina.smuch  as  vou  an-' 


in  the  field  of  policy,  you  would  upset  the 
agreements  we  have  already  entered  into 
I  hope  you  will  vote  down  the  amend- 
ment, then  possibly  next  year  you  can 
appear  before  the  committee  and  make 
your  case.  But  do  not  ask  us  to  upset  a 
commitment  already  m  effect 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mi.ssis.'Jippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Is  it  true  that  if 
this  bill  passes  without  this  amendment 
in  it  Fidel  Castro  will  get  any  money 
from  the  United  Nations' 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  have  no  particu- 
lar power  over  what  natioivs  will  or  will 
not  get  funds  from  the  United  Nations. 
It  may  be  Castro  will  not  get  a  dime  I 
do  not  know  what  will  be  the  jx)licy  ol 
the  United  Nations.  I  am  not  any  hap- 
pier than  the  gentleman  fiom  Missis- 
sippi about  that  situation 

Mr.  ABERNETHY  But  if  he  i^ets  any 
money  at  all  we  will  contribute  to  what 
he  gets? 

Mr  PASSMAN.  The  committee  re- 
port states: 

The  committee  endorses  tlie  language  of 
section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  <>f 
1961  which  proposes  to  restrict  Ui>  funds 
to  the  Government  of  Cuba  or  other  Com- 
munist-dominated countries 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  understand  it 
has  already  been  approved. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  report  further 
states: 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  U.S 
representatives  to  international  organ- 
izatlon.s  aie  urged  to  iu>e  every  reasonable 
means  to  prevent  the  continuation  or  ini- 
tiation of  multilateral  projects  or  programs 
in  Cuba  or  other  Comm\inist -dominated 
countrle*;  which  are  funded,  in  p.'trt,  by  con- 
tributions from  the  United  States. 

We  gave  you  a  very  stron'.;  report,  and 
that  should  be  sufficient.     I  hope  it  will 

Mr.  ABERNFJTHY.  The  gentleman 
does  not  favor  the  giving  of  this  money 
to  Castro'' 

Mr.  PASSM.\N.     I  certainly  do  not. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
"cntleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  Is  it  not  true  thai  an 
amendment  was  offered  in  the  commutec 
to  put  language  in  the  bill  to  prohibit 
payments  to  Castro,  and  after  lonir  de- 
liberation ihc  commitK'e  decided  the 
language  properly  should  be  in  the  re- 
port rather  than  in  the  bill,  and  the  com- 
m.ittee  has  expressed  itself  very  strongly 
in  the  report  against  any  contributions 
to  Castro? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  uentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  It  is  in  the  report.  We 
hope  the  reiXDrf  will  be  suflicifnl  to  ex- 
Piess  the  views  of  this  Congress  I  hope 
you  will  vote  down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  in- 
quire of  the  author  of  the  amendment 
relative  to  it5  operation.  I  nimht  say 
to  tlie  gentleman  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
amendment,  but  there  is  somethinK  that 
v.orries  me  a  little  bit.  We  do  have  leg- 
islation that  puts  the  contributions  of 
the  United  States  at  not  more  than  33'  ■ 
percent.    Would  the  gentleman's  amend- 


ment in  any  way  change  thai  limitation, 
which  is  already  m  the  law,  so  that  those 
contributions  that  now  are  limited  to 
33' J  percent  by  law  would  be  raised  to 
perhaps  40  or  50  percent? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  hope  it 
would  not.  I  tried  to  put  a  limiuaion  on 
the  law.  I  would  tliink  this  am<iidment 
the  way  it  is  written  would  take  into 
account  the  participation  of  the  other 
contributing  nations.  Certainly  when 
we  do  not  want  to  contribute  more  than 
50  percent  to  any  pro:-;ram  I  think  the 
total  amount  of  the  contribution  should 
be  considered,  which  means  the  contri- 
bution of  the  United  Stales  and  the  con- 
tribution of  the  participating  nations. 

Mr.  BOW  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr  Roonev  is  the  chaninan  of 
the  subcommittee  of  w  hich  I  am  a  mem- 
ber We  make  .some  of  these  appro- 
priations I  would  be  for  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  if  it  docs  not  do  that. 
1  would  not  want  to  have  it  laise  the 
ceiling. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  If  tlie  distini-'uishcd 
gentleman  fi  om  Ohio  w  ill  take  some  good 
advice,  he  will  follow  me  in  voting 
at^ainst  the  pending  amendment  which 
would  wreck  the  very  important  Pales- 
tinian refugee  program,  and  that  situa- 
tion there  in  the  Middle  East  is  the  worst 
in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  Belgian 
Congo  operation  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  do  not  yield  any  further 
to  my  di>lini;uished  chairman. 

Mr.  ROONEY  The  gentleman  may 
be  sure  that  this  is  going  to  create  a 
floor  and  not  a  ceiling,  and  will  be  irorc 
costly  in  the  end. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
in  support  of  the  genlloman's  amend- 
ment that  I  am  still  concerned  about  the 
other  question.  On  par:e  183  of  the 
hearings  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee, the  matter  of  the  worldwide 
water  supply  is  taken  up.  and  you  wil! 
note  fiom  that  that  of  the  $400,000  the 
United  States  is  contributing  100  per- 
cent. Not  70  percent  but  100  percent. 
May  I  point  out  to  you  that  this  is  on 
l)age  183  of  your  hearings  May  I  say 
further  in  support  of  the  geniUman's 
amendment  that  of  tiiat  100  i>eicent.  we 
are  contiibuting  in  1960.  S13.7o6  went  lo 
Cuba.  In  1961  that  was  not  reduced, 
but  It  was  a  hi^^iier  amount  in  1961  when 
$16,200  went  to  Cuba  So  I  think  the 
gentleman's  amendment  has  merit,  if 
we  are  not  going  to  lose  the  limitations 
that  are  already  on  this.  I  wish  the 
gentleman  could  assure  us  that  his 
amendment  does  not  affect  the  limita- 
tions already  established  by  law. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chan  man.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  I  could  support 
the  amendment  submitted  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  iMi  Jones  I.  but 
we  do  not  know  how  this  amendment 
would  accomplish  the  purpose  which 
he  intends.  If  we  could  be  as?ur<  d  it 
would.  I  would  give  it  my  support.  The 
only  way  we  arc  going  to  gel  at  the 
problem  is  to  cut  the  appropriation 
At  the  present  time,  we  have  certain 
commitments  that  we  must  keep  and. 
reRretfully.  we  have  to  supiwri  this 
appropriation  for  the  time  bcin^.  When 
this  bill  was  before  the  full  Committee 


on  Appro])::. It. ons.  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment lo  ifduce  this  item  of  $153  500,- 
000  by  $700,000  This  amount  was  the 
closest  that  I  could  estimate  as  being 
the  amount  of  U.S.  contributions  lo  in- 
ternational organizations  going  to  the 
Castro  Communist  Cuba  regime 

Mr  Chaiiman.  the  report  which  ac- 
companies the  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  foreien  assistance  for  fi.scal 
year  1962  'H  R  9033'  .'^ets  forth  on  page 
6  a  clear-cut  request  which  should  be 
given  immediate  attention  by  the  admin- 
istration.    The  committee  report  states: 

The  committee  endorses  the  language  of 
.section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  which  proposes  to  restrict  United  Slates 
funds  to  the  Government  of  Cuba  or  other 
Communist -dominated    countries. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  US  rcp- 
rcbeniatlves  to  international  organizations 
are  urged  to  use  every  reasonable  means 
to  prevent  the  continuation  or  initiation  of 
multilateral  projects  or  progrfims  in  Cuba 
or  other  Commimlst-domlnated  countries 
which  are  funded,  in  part,  by  contributions 
from  the  United  States 

It  is  vital.  Ml.  Chairman,  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentatives take  action  immediately  as 
urged  by  the  committee. 

US.  coniiibutions  for  fiscal  year  1961. 
both  as.scssed  and  voluntary,  amounted 
to  $241,799,522  to  over  50  international 
organizations  and  their  related  activities. 
In  the  appropriation  bill  for  foreign  as- 
-istance  for  fiscal  year  1962  is  the 
amount  of  $135,500,000.  Additional  sub- 
stantial amounts  art  contained  in  the 
Slate  Department  and  in  the  Inter- 
American  Social  and  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Pro'-'iam  Appropriation  Acts  for  fis- 
cal 1962. 

It  appears  that  very  few.  if  anyone, 
have  ever  attempted  to  figure  out  where 
this  money  actually  goes,  and  actually 
what  it  is  used  for.  International  or- 
ganizations have  grown  over  the  years 
so  rapidly  that  they  appear  to  be  an  ad- 
ministrative monster  and  a  financial 
nightmare  lo  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

The  fact  that  we  arc  giving  aid  to 
th.e  Castro  Communist  Cuban  regime 
ihrour.h  various  internatiotial  orf'aniza- 
tions  to  which  the  United  States  con- 
tributes brought  about  the  need  for  Con- 
gress to  express  its  deep  concern  as  stated 
in  ihf  commitce  report.  It  is  vital  that 
our  contributions  to  international  organ- 
izations are  not  diverted  to  the  Commu- 
nist Castro  regime  or  any  other  Commu- 
nist-dominated countries 

Tlie  taxpayer  is  well  aware  of  the  well 
publicized  a"riculture  research  grant  to 
Cuba  made  on  May  24.  1961.  by  the 
United  Nations  special  ^und  in  the 
amount  of  $1,157,600.  to  which  the 
United  States  contributed  40  percent. 

But  does  the  taxpayer  know  he  is  indi- 
rectly buying  Russian  4-wheel  drive 
jeeps  for  Castro? 

Docs  the  taxpayer  know  his  dollars 
aie  sending  young  Cuban  Communists 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere  un- 
der a  so-called  fellowship  program?  I 
doubt  it. 

During  the  recent  hearings  before  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs,  the  Honor- 
able Richard  N.  Gardner,  testified  as  lo 


the  goals  of  the  necessity  of  our  contrib- 
uting to  the.'ic  international  organiza- 
tions.   He  said : 

Let  me  reafBrm  our  basic  conviction  that 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States  is 
served  by  continued  support  of  international 
organizations  at  both  the  universal  and  re- 
gional levels.  The  goal  of  our  foreign  policy 
is  an  open  world  society  of  independent 
states  in  which  people  everywhere  can  real- 
ize their  aspirations  for  prosperity  and  free- 
dom. This  is  also  the  goal  laid  down  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  It  is  a  goal  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  achievement  of  a  mon- 
olithic world  Communist  state. 

If  it  is  the  policy  of  our  Nation  to  con- 
tribute heavily  to  the.se  international  or- 
ganizations to  accomplish  the  goals  of 
which  Secretary  Gardner  speaks,  is  it 
not  logical  to  demand  an  accounting  of 
our  dollars?  To  see  that  the.'ie  organiza- 
tions do  not  continue  or  initiate  proj- 
ects to  build  up  Communist -dominated 
reiiimes  such  as  Cuba? 

The  taxpayers  have  been  told  by  the 
administration  that  they  will  have  to 
make  tremendous  in\esiments  m  Latin 
America  in  accordance  with  tlic  alliance 
for  progress  program  which  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Dillion  signed  last 
month.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct difference  betv.ccn  what  we  preach, 
and  what  we  practice.  Secretary  Dillon 
has  said  that  the  United  States  dollars 
invched  in  the  alliance  for  progress 
program  are  not  destined  for  Cuba.  In 
liis  cloMng  speech,  he  said  that  Cuba 
will  not  benefit  from  the  huge  economic 
alliance,  "as  long  as  the  Go\crnment  of 
Cuba  remains  under  the  conirol  of  a 
foreign  power;  namely,  the  Soviet 
Union." 

It  .seems  strange  that  the  Secretary 
could  make  such  a  promise  when  inter- 
national organizations  which  will  handle 
portions  of  these  programs  are  already 
dealing  to  a  great  extent  with  the  Castro 
Communist  reeime. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  become  con- 
cerned with  just  one  of  these  organiza- 
tions, and  I  believe  it.s  operations  might 
well  be  indicative  of  others.  One  of  this 
organization's  recent  contributions  lo 
Cuba  is  Soviet  jeeps.  This  example,  on 
w  hich  I  will  talk  further  later,  is  only  one 
example  of  the  mysterious  workings  of 
the  Pan  American  Health  Organization. 

THE      r.AN       AMOIICAN      HEALTH       ORGANIZATION 
iPAHOi 

The  Pan  American  Health  Organiza- 
tion, commonly  known  as  PAHO.  is  de- 
sciibed  in  the  1960  Orcanization  of 
American  States'  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  General  on  page  79  as  follows: 

The  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 
I  PAKE  I.  the  Secretariat  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Health  Organization  (PAHOt.  is  the 
oldest  international  health  agency  in  the 
world,  having  been  established  in  1902. 
Steady  expansion  since  that  time,  including 
reorganization  in  1947.  has  placed  the  PAHO 
in  a  position  to  strengthen  national  health 
programs  individually  and  to  coordinate 
health  activities  internationally  throughout 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  organization 
serves  in  the  dual  capacity  of  the  GAS 
Inter- American  Specialized  Organization,  m 
the  field  of  public  health,  and  regional  or- 
ganization of  the  World  Health  Organization 
for  the  Americas.  The  PAHO  comprises  fotir 
bodies:  d)  The  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Conference,  the  supreme  governing  budy  tf 
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the  organization:  (2i  the  Directing  Council; 
(3)  the  Executive  Committee,  and  (4)  the 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  the  operat- 
ing arm  of  the  organization. 

PASB  programs  are  carried  out 
through  a  headquarters  establishment  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  and  a  system  of  zone 
and  field  offices.  By  the  end  of  1960, 
the  regular  staff  of  the  organization  to- 
taled 837,  of  which  407  were  interna- 
tional staff  members  and  430  locally  re- 
cruited. There  were  229  persons  at 
headquarters  and  608  in  zone  offices  and 
field  projects.  It  is  significant  that  the 
regular  budget  of  the  organization  has 
increased  80  percent  since  1955,  the 
greatest  expansion  being  in  field  activi- 
ties. The  Pan  American  Health  Organi- 
zation's regular  budget  for  1959  was 
$3,600,000  and  for  19S0  wa^^  $1,100,000: 
for  1961  its  budget  is  $4,700,000.  On 
the  face  of  it,  it  would  appear  that  the 
regular  budget  of  $4,700,000,  is  rather  a 
modest  budget  for  the  ambitious  pro- 
gram that  PAHO  seems  to  participate  in, 
but  over  and  above  the  so-called  regular 
budget,  additional  substantial  amounts 
are  received  from  other  sources. 

From  records  available  to  Mot:\bers  of 
Congress,  it  is  practically  impcssible  to 
arrive  at  the  actual  amount  of  their  en- 
tire budget,  or  their  actual  operations. 
Some  of  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
Pan  American  Health  Organization  are 
traceable  through  the  hearings  of  vari- 
ous congressional  committees. 

For  contributions  to  the  regular 
budget  of  PAHO,  the  United  States  is 
assessed  at  66  percent  of  the  total  as- 
sessed budget,  or  $2,640,000..  The  United 
States  contributes  to  the  malaria  eradi- 
cation program  in  the  amount  of  $1,- 
500.000.  The  United  States  participates 
in  the  water  supply  program  in  the 
amount  of  $125,000.  Besides  these  direct 
U.S.  contributions,  other  international 
organizations  in  turn  contribute  to  the 
Pan  American  Health  Organization. 
The  World  Health  Organization's  ma- 
laria eradication  program,  to  which  the 
United  States  has  been  contributing  90 
percent,  contributes  to  PAHO.  The 
United  States  contributes  to  the  United 
Nations  Childrens'  Fund;  it  in  turn  con- 
tributes to  the  PAHO.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
recently  made  a  r^'ant  to  PAHO  in  the 
amount  of  $120, 7o0.  So  the  list  goes — on 
and  on. 

The  situation  becomes,  as  Cttfi  be  seen, 
a  financial  nightmare,  with  funds  com- 
mingled and  agency  responsibilities  over- 
lapped and  lost. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  only  4 
out  of  the  21  member  countries  of  the 
Fan  American  Health  Organization  have 
no  unpaid  contributions  due.  The  last 
date  for  which  a  financial  report  of  the 
Director  is  available,  Cuba  was  in  ar- 
rears for  a  period  of  2  years:  in  1959  in 
the  amount  of  S64.400  and  for  1960  in 
the  amount  of  573,600.  As  of  Jantiary  1, 
1961,  an  additional  assessment  in  the 
amount  of  $86,010  was  due,  making  a 
total  of  $224,010  unpaid  or  due.  The 
total  unpaid  contributions  to  the  Pan 
American  Health  Organization  as  of  De- 
cember 1960  was  $1,483,693. 

The  growth  of  PAHO-WHO  expendi- 
tures in  Cuba  and  how  these  expendi- 


tures have  grown  since  Castro  took  over, 
can  be  seen  by  the  following: 

In  1958.  expenditiu'cs  were  S37.045:  in 

1959,  expenditures  were  ?99.081.  and  in. 

1960,  the  expenditures  were  S169.767. 
The  approved  budget  for  1961  was  S373,- 
871,  an  increase  over  1960  in  excess  of 
$200,000. 

The  1961  estimated  budget  which  has 
been  approved  for  allocation  is  estimated 
to  go  to  the  followinq:  pi'ojects;  Yellow 
fever  eradication,  S63.211;  malaria 
eradication.  ,S  178.766:  public  health  ad- 
ministration fellowships.  $12,900:  ptiblic 
health  services.  S73.064:  nursinc  educa- 
tion, S25.650:  promotion  of  community 
water  supply,  $14,580;  environmental 
sanitation.  .«':4.800.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  these  budgeted  figures  for 
Cuba  do  not  include  administrative  per- 
sonnel, both  in  Wasliington.  DC  and  in 
Cuba.  If  tiiese  amounts  could  be  deter- 
mined, the  Ctiban  expenditures  would 
be  much  n  reater. 

It  can  clearly  be  seen  from  the  figures 
that  in  1958.  when  there  was  no  Com- 
munist Fidel  Castro  government  m 
Cuba,  only  $37,045  was  expended.  How- 
ever, after  Castro  came  to  power  at  the 
beginning  of  1959,  the  projected  funds 
proved  insufficient.  Allotments  of  funds 
for  Cuba  continue  to  rise  and  budgets 
are  revised  again  and  again  and  more 
money  is  allocated  for  the  support  of  the 
Castro  Communist  regime  at  the  expense 
of  U.S.  taxpayers. 

Certainly  we  must  realize  that  Castro 
is  not  going  to  praise  the  United  States 
for  paying  over  66  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  so-called  health  plan  contributed 
by  PAHO. 

THE    M.\r..\P.I.^    ER.^DICATICN     PROGRAM 

Tlie  project  to  best  demonstrate  the] 
increased  activity  in  Cuba  since  Castro 
took  over  is  the  malaria  eradication  pro- 
gram. According  to  a  recent  survey  in 
1910  there  were  1.105  cases  of  malaria, 
or  24.2  cases  per  100.000  people,  and 
there  were  194  deaths,  or  4.2  deaths  per 
100,000  people.  The  incidence  rate  has 
steadily  decreased  since  this  1940  figure. 
For  1959,  there  v.ere  140  malaria  cases, 
or  2.2  cases  per  100,000  people.  There 
were  11  deaths,  or  0.2  death  per  100,000 
people. 

During  1953.  PAHO-WHO  approved  a 
proposed  budget  for  malaria  eiadication 
in  the  amount  of  $14,321,  Tlie  actual 
expenditure  for  1958  turned  out  to  be 
only  .53.521.  In  1959.  the  PAHO-WHO 
apparently  decided  that  malaria  pre- 
sented a  serious  menace  to  the  Cuban 
population  and  launched  an  all-out  cam- 
paign to  eradicate  the  malaria  in  Cuba. 
\Vhat  official  report  caused  the  increase 
or  the  necessity  to  launch  an  all-out  pro- 
gram for  malaria  eradication  in  Cuba  at 
this  time  is  unknown.  In  1959,  PAHO- 
WHO  spent  $31,471,  almost  10  times  as 
much  as  in  the  previous  year.  In  1960, 
$25,749  was  spent  on  the  campaign.    For 

1961,  PAHO-WHO  has  allocated  $79,766 
to  the  Cuban  malaria  eradication  pro- 
gram, over  20  times  as  much  as  in  1958. 

The  figure  of  $79,766  does  not  include 
an  additional  allotment  approved  May 
29,  1961.  in  the  amount  of  $99,000  for 
32  four-wheel-drive  jeeps  for  purchase 
from  WHO  malaria  eradication  special 


account,  using  the  Soviet  Russia  ruble 
account.  This  brings  the  Cuban  malaria 
eradication  allotment  total  to  $178,766 
for  1961. 

SOVIET    JErP    FintCHASE 

The  purchase  of  32  Russian-made 
jeeps  to  be  used  in  the  malaria  pro"ram 
in  Cuba,  19  on  delivery  now  and  13  more 
to  be  delivered  by  the  end  of  the  year,  a 
total  fleet  of  32  Russian  jeeps,  presents 
a  most  interesting  example  of  the  type 
of  aid  being  given  to  Castro's  Communist 
government. 

The  Russian  jeeps  v.hich  are  being 
procured  have  a  Ru.ssian  designation  of 
GAZ-69.  They  are  eight-passenger, 
four-wheel-drive  vehicles,  and  are  de- 
signed for  transport  of  pa.ssengers  and 
freight.  These  jeeps  are  said  to  have  a 
high  ability  for  traveling  over  all  kinds 
of  terrain.  It  has,  PccordinK  to  the 
Soviets,  the  capability  of  traversing  vari- 
ous obstacles  such  as  canals,  ditches, 
rocky  and  roadless  terrain.  It  is  obvious 
that  these  vehicles  could  very  well  have 
a  military  potential  and  capacity. 

According  to  information  I  have  been 
able  to  gather,  high-ranking  officers  of 
P.^HO-WHO  were  given  to  imderstand 
that  the  U  S.S.R.  would  be  willing  to 
provide  19  of  its  jeeps  to  the  World 
Health  Organization  special  malaria 
eradication  account  provided  they  were 
p.Uocatcd  to  Cuba,  After  the  offer  was 
made.  Dr.  Escalona.  Subsecretary  of 
Health  of  Cuba  under  the  Castro  Com- 
munist regime,  v/as  contacted  retarding 
the  po.ssibility  of  the  Government  obtain- 
ing spare  parts  for  Russian-made  vehi- 
cles should  these  be  furnished  for  m.alaria 
eradication  programs.  Dr.  Escalona  as- 
sured PAHO  that  this  would  be  possible 
for  his  government  to  do  The  Wash- 
ington office  then  informed  the  World 
Health  Or.canization  in  Geneva.  Switzer- 
land, that  the  Cuban  Government  was 
anxious  to  begin -what  they  termed  "geo- 
graphical reconnaissance  activities,"  and 
that  the  full  complement  of  international 
staff  was  selected  and  ready  to  b'^um 
work.  The  dste  was  December  16,  1960 
In  January,  Dr.  O.-^waldo  J.  de  Silva. 
chief  of  the  malaria  program  for  PAHO- 
WHO,  made  it  clear  that  the  GAZ-69 
model  offered  by  Russia  could  not  be 
used  for  spraying  as  previously  planned, 
but  nevertheless  the  jeeps  could  be  used 
for  supervLsing  the  operations  and  trans- 
porting the  eval'jating  personnel 

In  April  1961  the  request  was  made  to 
WHO  .special  malaria  eradication  account 
for  19  Ru.ssian  jeeps  for  immediate  de- 
livery in  the  amiount  of  S43.752,  and  the 
request  was  made  for  13  additional  vehi- 
cles for  the  program,  to  be  supplied  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1961,  bringinK  the  total 
jeeps  to  32.  WHO  notified  Pan  Ameri- 
can Health  Ore.inization  in  April  that 
an  allotment  of  S44.000  had  been  granted 
for  the  purchase  from  the  U  S  S  R  rublr^s 
account  and  then  on  May  29.  1961.  PAHO 
was  notified  that  the  allotment  would 
be  increased  from  544,000  to  $99,000. 
This  action  clearly  indicates  the  entire 
request  is  being  honored. 

It  is  paradoxical  that  the  United  States 
participates  in  the  Pan  American  Health 
Organization  which  makes  an  all-out  ef- 
fort to  obtain  four-wheel-drive  vehicles 
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for  use  in  the  Castro  Communist  regime 
without  it  appears  making  an  effort  to 
find  out  specifically  what  their  use  is 
really  Nioinp  to  be.  oi'  the  need.  I  doubt 
whether  our  State  Department  knows 
how  the  malaria  eradication  program  is 
organized  or  operatum,  by  permitting 
thi^  action 

At  the  same  time  these  arrant; ements 
were  beinK  made  an  announcement  on 
June  9,  1961.  was  made  that  the  United 
Slates  was  tightening  regulations  against 
export  to  the  Congo  of  four-wheel-drive 
vehicles  which  could  have  military  use 
The  State  Department  at  that  time  said 
it  was  asking  US  allies  to  take  the  same 
action.  At  that  time,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment i.ssued  new  regulations  effect- 
ing banning  shipment  of  such  vehicles  to 
the  Congo,  except  to  United  Nations 
forces  or  in  cases  where  they  would 
clearlv  not  be  u.sed  for  military  purposes 

When  the  United  State's  took  this  ac- 
tion it  said  that  four-wheel-drive  vehicles 
capable  of  coing  acio.ss  country  could  be 
extremely  danuerous 

It  .seems  to  me  that  the  request  for  the 
13  additional  jeeps  for  Cuba  should  be 
canceled  immediately,  and  if  the  19  that 
were  allowed  to  be  ordered  .so  far  have 
not  been  shipped,  they  should  also  be 
stopped  immediately.  I  have  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  Secretary  of  State  urging 
him  to  use  his  influence  to  .see  that  this 
IS  done. 

In  February  of  1959  an  agreement  was 
signed  between  the  Pan  American  Sani- 
tary Bureau  and  Cuba  for  a  plan  of  oper- 
ations for  the  protjram  to  investigate 
eradication  of  malaria  in  Cuba  Part  4  of 
this  plan  IS  entitled  Commitments  of 
the  Government.  "  and  states  as  follows: 

The  Odvernment  |  Cuba  |  agrees  to  provide 
materials,  equipment,  transporti;  and  other 
facilities  necessary  for  the  efficient  develop- 
ment of  the  project. 

Part  5  of  the  agreement,  entitled 
'  Commitment.s  of  Pan  American  Sani- 
tary Bureau  and  WHO."  states: 

Equipment  and  svippUes  required  to  en- 
able international  personnel  to  carry  out 
thiir  functions 

It  appears  that,  according  to  the 
agreement,  Cuba  is  not  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  contribution  of  vehicles  for 
transportation 

An  official  booklet  intended  pnmanly 
for  prospective  candidates  and  stafT 
members  of  WHO,  entitled  Basic  Facts 
About  the  World  Health  Oruanizalion,  " 
states  the  following  in  explamine  the 
malaria  eradication  special  account 
'  MESA »  ; 

For  the  region  of  the  Americ.is.  PAHO 
ha.s  set  up  Us  own  special  mnlarla  fund,  on 
similar  lines,  the  funds  of  ME:?A  are  used 
fur  work  in  the  other  five  regions. 

If  this  IS  the  way  MESA  is  supposed  to 
operate,  why  were  Soviet  jeeps  .sent  to 
Castro's  Communist  Cuba  from  WHO 
malaria  eradication  special  account^ 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  WHO  malaria 
eradication  account — MESA — has  been 
90  percent. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  repeatedly 
requested  other  govcrnment-s.  including 
the  U.S.S.R..  to  contribute  more  to  the 
worldwide     malaria     eradication     pro- 


gram. The  U.S.S.R.  contributed  the.se 
jeeps  as  part  of  their  contribution  in 
kind.  No  matter  how  you  approach  it. 
the  United  States  is  contributing  to  a 
program  to  .send  four-wheel -drive  ve- 
hicles to  the  Communist-dominated  Cas- 
tro government  which  can  be  used  not 
only  for  malaria  eradication,  but  could 
well  serve  a  military  purpose. 

CAKTEENS,  COMPASSES.  AND  FLASHLIGHT 
BATTEP.IES 

In  connection  with  this  same  program, 
PAHO-WHO  has  fulfilled  other  ques- 
tionable requests  from  Cuban  authori- 
ties for  supplies  and  equipment.  They 
have  requested  and  received  143  open- 
faced-dial  maLnctic  compasses.  They 
have  requested  and  received  270  alumi- 
num canteens  with  a  1 -quart  capacity, 
with  carrying  strap.  They  have  re- 
quested and  received  6.000  flashlicht  bat- 
teries. Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  maybe  four- 
wheel-drive  jeeps,  compasses,  canteens, 
arid  flashlight  batteries  are  needed  for  a 
malaria  eradication  program,  but  at  the 
same  time.  I'^t  us  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
they  can  also  be  used  for  military  ptxr- 
ix)ses  Is  It  not  about  time  that  we  eval- 
uated and  took  a  look  at  the  programs 
which  we  are  supporting  with  our  con- 
tributions'' 

It  IS  possible  that  the  malaria  eradica- 
t:on  campaign  in  Cuba  has  opened  a 
terrific  front  for  the  Commtmists  to 
operate  in  and  out  of  Cuba  The  PAHO- 
WHO  not  only  provides  a  well-organized 
apparatus  to  promote  international 
communi.sm.  but  its  funds  are  also  being 
u.sed  to  equip  a  Communist  country  with 
vehicles  and  equipment  that  could  be 
w^i^d  to  repel  any  attempt  of  tlic  free 
world  to  liberate  Cuba,  and  the  US.  tax- 
payer is  contributing  heavily  toward 
footing  the  bill. 

PAHO    FELLOWET'IP    PROGRAM 

Another  program  that  has  received  a 
great  increase  under  the  Cuban  PAHO 
program  is  the  fellowship  program.  It 
should  be  rem.embered  that  m  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  PAHO-WHO.  the 
fellowships  are  awarded  to  the  persoiis. 
'on  the  recommendation  of  his  govern- 
ment.'' Knov.mg  that  Cuba  Is  a  Com- 
munist recime  and  knowing  how  the 
Communists  operate,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  i>ersons  endorsed  by  the  Minister  of 
Health  are  persons  who  deserve  his  ut- 
most confidence. 

The  feliowslup  program  for  public 
health  administration  is  budgeted  for 
1961  in  the  amount  of  $12,900.  A  sig- 
nificant example  of  how  the  fellowship 
program  operates  was  the  sending  of  four 
fellows  to  the  WHO  training  course  on 
polio  control  in  Prague.  Czechoslovakia, 
the  29th  of  May  through  the  24th  of 
June  1961.  Its  purpose,  it  has  been 
stated,  w.as  to  afford  virologists  advanced 
training  in  diagnostic  procedures,  tissue 
culture  techniques  for  vaccine  produc- 
tion, and  control  and  evaluation  of  vac- 
cine in  field  use.  The  meeting  was  part  of 
a  proi^ram  of  the  European  region  of  the 
World  Health  Organization  which  is 
comprised  of  the  countries  of  both  East- 
ein  and  Western  Europe,  not  including, 
liowever,  unrecognized  regimes  such  as 
East  Germany.  The  meeting  was  listed 
in  the  world  health  program  and  budget 
for   1961   which   was  first  published   in 


1959  and  approved  in  May  of  1960.  The 
budget  for  the  meeting  itself  was  $7,000. 
about  one-third  of  which  was  contrib- 
uted by  tlie  United  States. 

There  were  to  be  no  participants  from 
the  United  States.  Virologists  from  the 
following  European  countries  were  to 
take  part;  Austria.  Bulgaria.  Italy. 
Greece.  Spain,  Yugoslavia.  Portugal, 
Switzerland,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  Rumania.  and  Poland 
Strangely  enough,  four  fellowships  were 
offered  by  the  Pan  American  Health 
Organization  to  attend  this  meeting  m 
Czechoslovakia  at  a  cost  of  $6  885.  60 
percent  of  which  was  contributed  by  the 
United  States.  For  what  reason  were 
they  sent  to  this  meeting  when  it  was 
not  for  Western  Hemisphere  participa- 
tion? One  of  these  fellows  was  a  Cuban. 
He  received  $1,560  for  the  trip — $440 
stipend.  $900  travel.  ?220  tuition,  total 
SI  560.  The  other  three  fellowships  went 
to  men  from  Mexico.  Brazil,  and  Chile 

As  every  Member  of  the  House  knows. 
Czechoslovakia  on  May  9  pledged  their 
suppoi  t  to  back  Fidel  Castro's  revolution 
with  economic  aid  and  if  need  be.  mili- 
taiy  assistance. 

PAHO-WHO,    rN    TA    INTERRELATIONS 

In  November  of  1960.  a  request  was 
made  by  the  Cuban  Government  for  a 
consultant  to  serve  a  period  of  no  less 
than  3  months  to  advi.se  on  the  disposal 
of  garbage  and  refuse  for  the  city  of 
Havana.  At  that  time,  the  WashinLton 
ofSce  of  the  Pan  American  Health  Or- 
ganization advised  the  Cuban  office  that 
there  were  no  funds  available  to  provide 
for  a  consultant  service  in  the  field  of 
parbage  and  refuse  dispo.sal.  PAHO 
indicated  that  they  had  explored  the  pos- 
sibility of  utilizing  savings  for  this  pur- 
pose for  the  balance  of  1960.  and  found 
that  this  could  not  be  considered  either 
Then  they  told  the  Cuban  office  that  for 
1960  and  the  balance  of  this  year  there 
was  no  possibility  of  Washington  meet- 
ing this  particular  request  and  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  1961  funds 
had  been  proposed  for  a  short  time  con- 
sultant for  2  months  in  this  particular 
field.  However,  it  was  their  intention 
that  the  consultant  would  serve  several 
countries  because  it  would  be  rather  in- 
equitable to  allot  all  of  the  2  months' 
.service  to  one  government.  Because  of 
this  refusal,  Cuba  evidently  submitted 
the  request  to  WHO:  it  in  turn  submitted 
It  to  the  technical  assistance  board  of  the 
Uiiitcd  Nations  and  they  granted  the  re- 
que.'-t  to  Cui^a.  The  executive  chairman, 
it  is  said,  recognized  the  urgency  of  the 
roouest  and  therefore  !::ave  his  approval 
to  an  allocation  of  $4,800  from  the  capi- 
tal in  the  reserve  fund  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  interf>.>tm<7  to  note  that  in  the 
latest  1961  PAHO-approved  budget,  there 
is  an  ite'n  entitled  'Cuba  14  Environ- 
mental Sanitation."  S4.800.  which  indi- 
cates that  the  request  is  now  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  1961  budget. 

EMERGENCY    HEVOIVI.NG    FVND 

Another  interesting  operation  of  Jic 
Pan  American  Health  Organization  is 
the  emergency  revolvinc  fund.  The 
emergency  revolving  fund  is  available 
according  to  their  own  manual  for  the 
purposes  of  providing  immediate  relief 
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In  cases  of  unforeseen  emergency  health 
problems.  Pi'om  the  best  information 
available,  it  appears  that  out  of  this 
emersency  revolving  fund  Cuba  has  re- 
ceived more  than  $13,000  which  is  over 
and  above  the  other  items  set  forth  pre- 
viou-sly.  What  this  expenditure  repre- 
sents is  unknown.  This  fund  is  main- 
tained at  $50,000  and  i.^  administered  by 
the  PAHO  Director.  Whether  or  not  all 
of  the  requirements,  fiscal  or  otherwise. 
are  followed  in  making  payments  from 
the  emergency  fund  is  not  known,  but  it 
""Xeitainly  is  one  area  that  should  be 
looked  intD  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
emergency  fund  is  being  used  for  proper 
purposes  and  is  being  administered  in  a 
proper  fashion. 

The  items  set  forth  are  only  a  few  that 
I  have  been  able  to  develop.  It  is,  as  I 
said  at  the  outset,  practically  impossible 
for  anyone  who  is  not  clo.^^ely  associated 
with  the  Organization  to  delve  complete- 
ly into  all  of  the  details.  It  seems  that  if 
the  United  States  is  asked  to  contribute 
the  largest  portion  of  the  operation  of 
this  international  agency  and  others,  we 
have  a  right  to  know  whether  or  not  the 
funds  which  we  contribute  are  being 
handled  in  a  prudent  and  wise  manner 
which  will  benefit  the  free  world.  For 
some  unknown  reason  which  needs  to  be 
fully  explained,  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization  has  been  increasing 
the  programs  in  Cuba  to  a  considerable 
degree  since  Fidel  Castro  put  the  yoke 
of  communism  on  the  Cuban  people.  If 
the  Pan  American  Health  Organization 
or  its  associated  organizations  can  jus- 
tify in  any  way  helping  a  regime  which 
goes  contrary  to  the  goals  of  free  peoples 
all  over  the  world,  I  would  like  to  have 
their  explanation.  If  the  State  Depart- 
ment can  in  any  way  justify  imposing 
upon  the  American  taxpayers  the  re- 
sponsibility of  supporting  the  Commu- 
nist programs  in  Cuba,  I  would  like  to 
have  their  explanation.  I  believe  we  all 
want  to  help  unfortunate  people 
throughout  the  world  m.aintain  the  best 
health  standards  and  to  develop  their 
countries  for  better  hving  and  a  fuller 
life.  But  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  helping  the  advancement  of 
international  comniunism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  completely  agree  with 
the  request  in  the  committee  report  and 
urge  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  U.S. 
representatives  to  international  organi- 
zations to  use  every  reasonable  means  to 
prevent  the  continuation  or  initiation  of 
multilateral  projects  or  programs  in 
Cuba  by  the  Pan  American  Health  Or- 
ganization and  its  amiiatcd  organiza- 
tions. 

Let  us  not  continue  to  go  down  the 
road  of  using  our  resources  to  help  coun- 
tries who  are  out  to  see  our  downfall. 
There  is  no  time  to  waste.  It  should  be 
done  now  before  our  deep  involvement  in 
the  alliance  for  progress  $20  billion  pro- 
gram. The  American  taxpayer  is  en- 
titled to  more  than  another  costly  mis- 
take. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  performed  a  real  seiT- 
ice  by  placing  language  \n  the  com- 
mittee report,  pertaining  to  funds  being 
contributed  to  international  organiza- 
tions.    I  hope  that  the  committee  will 


follow  through  on  the.se  international  or- 
ganizations and  see  if  there  is  som.e  way 
that  Congress  can  either  cut  the  funds 
contributed  or  find  out  where  the  m^iney 
is  going,  what  it  is  being  u.sed  for.  and 
whether  it  is  being  used  in  the  interests 
of  the  free  people  all  over  the  world. 
That  is  the  purpose  that  we  are  ap- 
propriatin;-  all  these  ?reat.  vast  amoujits 
of  money. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  promise  the  gen- 
tleman we  will  do  the  -.ery  best  and  Hill 
try  to  give  you  more  information  on  it 
the  next  time  we  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mill 
tlie  gentleman  yield?  | 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  [ 

Mr.  LLNDSAY.  I  just  take  this  tline 
to  point  out — and  I  do  so  only  for  fear 
that  out  of  emotional  anti-Ca.stroifcm 
this  amendment  mic?ht  pass— that  one 
danger  is  in  the  Middle  East.  This  coun- 
try contributes  70  percent,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  for  UNRRA,  and  if  it  was 
not  for  this  Agency,  at  this  moment 
that  whole  area  would  blow  up  like  a 
Linderbox  e-plosion.  If  there  is  ooie 
tiling  that  keeps  the  lid  on  that  dan- 
gerous and  sensitive  .'situation  of  7 '2  mil- 
lion refugees  in  teeming  camps,  it  is  the 
work  of  UNRRA,  and  the  best  thing  ue 
can  do,  if  we  want  to  trigger  off  an  ex- 
plosion in  that  part  of  the  world,  which 
could  trigger  off  an  explo.sion  in  other 
paiLs  of  the  world,  would  be  to  vote  for 
this  amendment  right  now. 

The  CHAIRxMAN.     The  question  is  on 


rent! 


the  amendment  offered   by  the 
man  from  Missouri  IMr.  Jones  I, 

Tnc  amendmeiit  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

CuJitingency    fund:    For    expenses    auihrtr 

i/cd  by  section  451 1  a),  $175,000,000 

Mr.  BOLAND.     Mr,  Chairman.  I  offie: 
an  amendment.  | 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendntient    offered    by    Mr     Bol.\nd 
pace  2.  line  19.  strike  out  "$1 75,000.000 ' 


;e  2. 
sert  ■ 


On 
and 


;75.0OO,000' 


Mr.  BOLAND,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Pre-sident  has  the  direct  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Nation's  foreign 
policy  nnd  forei^-n  relationships.  In  the 
years  following:  World  War  II.  many  situ- 
ations have  arisen  which  required  an  im- 
mediate re.spon.'^e  by  America  if  we  were 
to  have  any  influence  at  all  on  the  out- 
come of  history.  America  cannot  afford 
to  play  the  role  of  spectator  in  this  game 
if  we  are  to  discharge  our  responsibili- 
ties to  ourselves,  to  other  nations,  and 
to  our  children  and  our  children's' chil- 
dren. We  must  be  prepared  at  all  times 
to  be  active  participants. 

America  has  shown  over  her  history 
a  willingness  to  respond  to  every  kind  of 
contingency.  We  have  been  srenerous 
with  our  resources;  we  have  been  uia- 
sparin?  in  our  wilhngness  to  meet  crises 
in  the  face  of  the  awful  tragedies  of 
global  war.  America  has  produced  mon- 
umental contributioiiS  of  material,  of 
manpower,  to  sweep  back  the  tides  of 
tyranny. 

Every  one  of  us  knows  that  'an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  many  pounds  of 
cure."    The  history  of  the  past  15  years 


IS  studded  with  evidence  of  the  success- 
ful use  of  American  power.  Becatise  we 
have  given  the  President  the  power,  in 
the  past,  to  rcsix)nd  quickly,  we  have  un- 
doubtedly avoided  far  more  serious  con- 
sequences in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
This  power  is  conveyed  in  tlie  contin- 
gency fund  which  we  give  the  President. 

last  year  the  President  required  $274 
million  of  that  contin.uency  fund.  With 
the  benefit  of  the  hindsight  of  the  past 
several  weeks  the  President  appears  to 
have  been  amply  justified  in  asking  tiiat. 
this  year,  he  be  given  $500  million  for 
use  to  meet  contingencies  wherever  they 
may  arise,  be  it  in  Berlin  or  Laos,  in 
Vietnam  or  the  Congo,  in  Brazil  or  Iran. 
We  cannot  know  now  the  exact  nature 
of  the  challenges  that  will  arise,  nor 
their  extent,  but  we  certainly  cannot  af- 
ford to  leave  America  stripped,  helpless, 
and  handcuffed  in  the  face  of  the  many 
contingencies  that  are  already  visible 
to  the  thoughtful  citizen.  The  Congress 
has  already  reduced  in  the  aid  bill  Ju^t 
enacted  the  Presidents  contingency 
fund  from  the  $500  million  requested  to 
an  authorization  of  only  $300  million 
We  know  that  the  President  will  not 
spend  this  money  if  he  does  not  need  to 
do  so;  but  it  is  far  better  to  liave  the 
power  and  not  need  it  than  to  need  it 
and  not  have  it. 

The  Congress  is  shortly  planning  to 
go  home  until  January.  Surely  the  pru- 
dent course  was  not  the  course  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  which  cut  the 
appropriation  to  .S175  million,  which  is 
SlOO  mihion  less  than  last  year's  funds 
Surely  no  Member  of  this  House  b'^- 
lieves  that  the  risks  we  face  with  the 
contingencies  that  will  arise  will  be  less 
in  fl.scal  year  1962  than  they  were  in 
fiscal  year  19G1.  This  is  a  time  when 
tens  of  thousands  of  our  Reserves  are 
being  called  to  duty;  when  more  cf  our 
troops  arc  movin.r;  to  battle  lines  in  Ber- 
lin; when  the  Soviets  are  threatening 
Gieece  with  reprisals  if  she  does  not 
withdraw  from  NATO  military  exercises; 
when  the  cold  war,  unfortunately,  is 
comin?  clever  to  the  brink  of  a  hot  war 
with  each  passing  week. 

I  ask  the  House  to  support  the  amend- 
ment to  restore  $100  million  to  the  con- 
tingency fund.  And  it  is  my  fervent 
prayer  that  the  events  of  the  comin'; 
year  will  be  such  as  to  make  that  a  suf- 
ficient sum.  Certainly  every  Membe: 
knows  that  if  our  response  is  inadequate 
the  risk  is  far  greater  that  we  will  be 
here  on  some  future  date  appropriating 
not  $275  million  but.  as  in  World  War 
II.  $300  billion  to  deal  with  the  tragedies 
that  will  have  befallen  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  you  what 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  say  relative  to 
the  item: 

W'e  view  with  deep  concern  the  cut  In 
this  Item,  particularly  In  view  of  the  ex- 
tensive cut  already  made  In  the  adminis- 
trations request  by  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation. The  coming  months  will  be  most 
difficult  ones  and  it  is  likely  that  there  will 
be  several  occasions  where  there  will  be  a 
paramount  need  for  having  funds  available 
on  short  notice.  This  need  will  unquestion- 
ably be  accentuated  because  of  the  reduc- 
tions in  supporting  assistance  already  made 
by  the  authorizing  legislation. 
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Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TABER,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  PASSMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr,  TABER,  I  just  wanted  to  say  that 
I  believe  the  $175  million  provided  by 
the  committee  is  ample  for  tlie  contin- 
gency fund.  It  does  not  include  any 
money  for  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr  PASS\L\N.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hoi>e 
Members  will  Lsten.  I  shall  be  brief. 
We  have  yet  to  find  any  real  emergency 
project  that  has  ever  been  started  out 
of  the  contingency  fund,  although  I  can 
say  that  in  one  specific  instance  they  took 
money  out  of  the  contingency  fund  to 
nullify  reductions  Lliat  the  Congrcjis  had 
made  in  the  regular  items.  They  merely 
transferred  money  out  of  the  con- 
tingency fund  in  order  to  offset  the  cuts 
we  had  made  in  other  grant -aid  pro- 
grams.   They  admit  that. 

I  will  cite  some  of  the  things  for 
which  the  contingency  fund  has  been 
used.  If  you  will  refer  to  page  962  of 
the  hearings  you  will  get  an  idea;  In 
Liberia,  government  reorganization  and 
management;  In  Pakistan,  a  transport 
feasibility  survey;  in  Afchanistan.  con- 
trol of  African  horse  sickness;  in  Bra- 
zil, the  purchase  of  a  complete  apart- 
ment house  in  Brasilia  to  house 
American  per5«nnel.  For  roads,  an  en- 
gineering analysis  survey.  That  was  in 
Briti.sh  Guiana;  and  in  Ecuador  a  low- 
cost  housing  program. 

Then  they  have  a  list  of  gifts  they 
made  out  of  the  contingency  fund  to 
some  of  the  newly  independent  states. 

But  you  do  not  want  this  fund  to  be 
such  that  they  can  spend  $460,000  to 
buy  a  complete  apartment  liouse  down 
in  Brasilia;  you  want  a  fund  sufficient  to 
meet  emergencies — real  emergencies. 

In  talking  about  the  President  I  am 
not  talking  about  him  personally,  but 
tho.se  to  whom  is  delegated  the  power 
to  allocate  the  funds.  They  may  spread 
It  thin  and  Uien  we  wake  up  to  find  that 
a  small  sum  has  been  used  in  this  way 
for  a  project  that  in  subsequent  years 
will  require  millions  or  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions to  complete. 

We  are  giving  more  at  this  stage  tlian 
the  House  recommended  last  year.  We 
arc  $25  million  ahead  of  what  the  House 
recommended  last  year  for  President 
Eisenhower  for  fiscal  1961. 

There  is  no  justification  for  any  in- 
crease. Tliis  is  a  place  where  we  should 
be  very  careftil  because  the  matter  can 
easily  get  out  of  hand. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  voted 
down. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr,  ADAIR.  Is  it  not  true  this  money 
is  entirely  for  economic  purposes? 

Mr,  PASSM--\N.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentlem.an  that  the  officials  can 
allocate  the  money  for  any  purpose  they 
want  to. 

Docs  the  gentleman  realize  they  can 
transfer  out  of  all  the  other  funds  into 
the  President's  contingency  fvmd?  They 
transfer  out  of  military  assistance,  for 
instance.  We  gave  the  military  more 
money  than  they  needed  last  year.    They 
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transferred  out  of  the  militarj'  into  the 
contmgency  ftmd,  then  from  the  con- 
tingency fund  they  made  allocations  to 
grant-aid  projects.  This  is  the  most 
flexible  item  in  the  bill, 

Mr,  ADAIR.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the 
authorization  legislation  there  are  $300 
million  of  military  equipment  that  can 
be  drawn  on' 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Ye'-,  but  we  will  cross 
that  bridge  when  we  get  to  it, 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr,  RHODES  of  Arizona,  Is  it  not 
true  also  as  a  matter  of  time,  quite  often 
the  administration  delegates  funds  from 
the  contingency  right  after  they  become 
available?  In  other  words,  it  seems  that 
the  fimds  are  used  for  the  different 
projects  which  were  refu.sed  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  House 
and  Senate  immediately  after  the  bill 
pas.ses.  It  seems  to  me — I  think  the 
gentleman  will  agree — the  only  con- 
tingency to  guard  against  is  the  con- 
tingency that  the  House  and  Senate 
might  not  vote  as  much  as  they  want. 

Mr.  PASSMAN,  It  is  a  rather  open 
and  loose  proposition — as  wide  as  the 
discretion  of  the  Executive. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  voted  down. 

Mr  FORD  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  personally  support 
this  amendment.  The  President  asked 
for  a  contingency  fund  of  $500  million. 
The  authorization  reduced  that  from 
$500  million  to  $300  million.  This 
amendment  would  still  leave  the  con- 
tingency $25  million  less  than  the  au- 
thorization. 

Mr  Chairm.an,  world  conditions  as  we 
can  best  see  them  for  the  next  12  months 
indicate  we  are  going  to  have  more  prob- 
lems rather  than  less  If  that  is  a 
true  SLssumption.  and  I  believe  it  is, 
we  ought  to  give  more  fiexibility,  not 
less,  to  the  President  in  this  category. 

Tlie  question  has  been  raised.  Is  this 
$275  million  or  $175  million  limited  to 
nonmilitary  contingencies?  Someone 
has  indicated  there  1.^  another  $300  mil- 
lion available  for  military  contingencies. 
I  would  like  to  set  the  record  straight 
once  and  for  all,  that  you  cannot  use 
the  military  contingency  fund  or  section 
510  both  ways.  The  argument  has  been 
made,  I  am  sure  it  will  subsequently  be 
made,  that  section  510  of  the  authori- 
zation bill  can  be  used  to  make  up  any 
def.ciency  in  military  assistance  funds 
and  to  ju.stify  the  cut  in  that  account. 
At  the  same  lime  some  people  are  say- 
ing now  we  can  use  that  proeram  to  help 
the  nonmilitary  contingencies. 

I  do  not  think  you  can  have  it  both 
ways.  You  have  to  have  it  one  way  or 
you  have  to  have  it  the  other  way.  You 
cannot  have  both  barrels.  I  say  that 
becatise  of  the  unforeseeable  circum- 
stances which  will  face  the  President 
in  the  next  12  months,  circumstances 
which  in  my  opinion  are  going  to  be 
worse  rather  tlian  better.  We  in  this 
body  ought  to  give  the  Pre.'^ident  a 
greater  amount  of  money  to  meet  these 
critical  emergencies  and  conditions. 


Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  j'ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Is  it  not  true  that  here- 
tofore the  contingency  fund  has  been 
for  both  military  and  economic  ptir- 
ix)ses? 

Mr,  FORD.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  ADAIR,  In  other  words,  last 
years  contingency  ftmd  of  about  $275 
million  wa.s  both  economic  and  military? 

Mr.  FORD.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  As  now  provided  in  the 
legislation  there  is  $175  million  for  the 
economic  portion  of  this  bill,  and  there 
is  another  $300  million  which  can  be 
drawn  from  military  supplies  and  serv- 
ices. So,  it  is  my  contention  that  there 
is  more  money  here  for  contingency  pur- 
poses than  we  have  heretofore  provided. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Adair]  is  correct,  tinless  you 
follow  the  reasoning  that  some  have  put 
forth,  that  the  military  contingency  fund 
is  used  to  justify  the  reductions  in  the 
military  a.ssistance  portion  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  No;  I  am  simply  say- 
ing  

Mr.  FORD,  You  are  not  saying  that, 
but  there  are  some  people  who  say  that. 
My  point  is  that  you  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana  is 
accurate,  fair,  and  frank  but  there  are 
some  who  talk  both  ways. 

Mr,  ADAIR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  one  can  look  at 
the  total  and  see  what  we  have  for  con- 
tingency purposes  with  respect  to  this 
section  of  the  bill. 

Mr,  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  this  kind  of  a  setup 
that  permits  such  things  to  be  done  as 
the  Peace  Coips,  let  us  not  have  any 
more  such  projects  as  that.  Let  us  wake 
up  aiid  reaUze  that  we  have  been  given 
warning  that  we  shotild  not  have  too 
liberal  a  contingency  fund.  I  hope  the 
amendment  offered  in  this  case  will  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  PASSMAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
thie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that  at 
this  same  period  and  at  the  same  stage 
of  the  handling  of  the  bill  last  year  we 
only  had  $150  miUion  in  the  bill  for 
the  contingency  fund? 

Mr.  TABER.     Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  And  is  it  not  also 
ti-ue  that  when  we  got  tlirough  confer- 
ence with  the  other  body,  we  came  back 
with  $250  million? 

Mr.  TABER.     Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  And  is  it  not  also 
ti-ue — and  I  want  the  gentleman  to 
verify  this — they  had  so  much  money 
in  the  contingency  fund  that  they  went 
do^m  to  Brasilia  and  bought  an  entire 
apartment  imit  and  paid  cash  for  it  for 
the  use  of  American  personnel? 

Mr.  TABER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  that  the  amendment  is  voted  down. 

Mr  CONTE,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  like  to 
straighten  out  the  record  in  respect  to 
this  entire  housing  project  in  Brasilia. 
This  is  not  so.  When  the  government 
moved  up  to  Brasilia  they  had  to  have 
housing  smd  office  space  for  American 
technicians  who  are  working  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  They  fully  justi- 
fied the  project  before  our  committee 
this  year  on  page  1022  of  the  foreign 
operations  appropriations  hearings. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  They  did  not  justify 
this  project  to  the  committee  prior  to 
obligation  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  have  never  heard  of 
it  before. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  fMr.  Conte] 
that  I  am  quite  familiar  with  this  Bra- 
silia housing  situation.  I  was  in  Bra- 
silia in  December  last,  and  I  say  that  the 
withdrawal  of  almost  half  a  million  dol- 
lars from  the  President's  contingency 
fund  for  a  purpose  such  as  that  almost 
borders  on  the  criminal.  It  was  utterly 
ridiculous  to  have  withdrawn  those 
funds  from  the  contingency  fund.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  remembered  that  these 
funds  were  not  withdrawn  within  the 
period  of  the  Kennedy  administration. 
They  were  withdrawn  in  the  previous 
administration. 

Mr.  TABER.  What  difference  does  it 
make? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  That  is  a  good  ques- 
tion. I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  New  York  that  whether  it  was  done 
in  the  Kennedy  administration  or  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  it  was  ridic- 
ulous. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  so-called  Boland 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Boland)  there 
were — ayes  104,  noes  109. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Boland  and 
Mr.  Passman. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
127,  noes  152. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

MILITARY    ASSISTANCE 

Military  assistance:  For  expenses  author- 
ized by  section  504(a),  Including  adminis- 
trative expenses  authorized  by  section 
636(g)(1),  which  shall  not  exceed  $24,000,- 
000  for  the  cxirrent  fiscal  year,  and  purchase 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles  for  replacement 
only  for  use  outside  the  United  States, 
$1,300,000,000. 
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Mr.     PASSMAN, 
offer  an  amendment. 


Mr.    Chairman,    I 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Passman  On 
page  3,  line  7,  strike  out  "$1,300,000,000'  and 
Insert  "$1,475,000,000". 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  sls  I 
indicated  this  morning,  while  many  of 
my  colleagues  were  enjoying  a  respite 
from  their  labors  in  Washington  I  re- 
mained here  over  the  weekend.  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  leader- 
ship of  the  administration  downtown 
and  the  leadership  on  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  sides.  I  discussed  it 
with  the  majority  leader.  I  can  assure 
you  he  told  me  there  would  be  no  oppo- 
sition if  I  would  reinstate  $150  million. 
After  we  reached  that  agreement.  I  said 
to  the  leadership  on  this  side.  I  saad: 
"Now  I  want  to  be  generous  because 
there  is  some  opposition  on  the  floor. 
Let  me  recommend  $25  million  more 
than  the  figure  on  which  you  iiave 
reached  an  agreement.  "  They  said, 
"Well,  we  will  not  object.  '  So  I  am 
actually  recommending  more  than  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  top-echelon  people 
downtown  and  the  leadership  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAULECK.  The  gentleman 
speaks  of  the  leadership.  I  am  the  mi- 
nority leader,  but  the  gentleman  did  not 
discuss  the  matter  with  me  until  after 
his  announcement  had  been  made  as  to 
what  he  was  going  to  do. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  With  the  gentle- 
man's permission,  may  I  say  I  did  di.s- 
cuss  it  with  the  majority  leader  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  did  not  get  to  you 
on  two  occasions,  so  I  discussed  it  with 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
ArendsI.  and  he  is  rather  high  in  the 
echelon  on  your  side.  I  also  discussed 
it  with  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Taber  1 ,  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. I  did  not  mean  I  had  cleared 
it  with  the  leaders.  My  majority 
leader  was  very  glad  to  talk  with  me  and 
he  would  have  been  happy  with  $150 
million. 

As  I  said  this  morning,  you  just  can- 
not please  everybody.  If  you  get  it  too 
low.  then  some  want  it  higher,  if  you 
go  too  high,  some  want  it  lower. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Did  you  discuss  it  with  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  ? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  did  not  get  around 
to  discussing  this  with  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  IMr.  Gross).  Now  what  is 
the  situation?  Mr.  Eisenhower  asked 
for  $1,800  million.  President  Kennedy 
reduced  it  to  $1,600  million.  Later,  he 
put  it  at  $1,885  million.  I  think  the 
House  passed  $1,800  million.  Then  It 
went  over  to  the  other  body,  and  they 
passed  $1,550  million.  Then  it  went  to 
conference  and  they  raised  it  to  $1,700 
million.  When  it  came  to  our  committee 
we  pinned  the  record  down  and  we  finally 
recommended  $1,300  milhon.  But  we 
noted  some  language  in  the  authorizing 
bill  that  stated  that  if  the  Presideoit 
considers  it  vital  for  the  security  of  the 


country,  he  may  borrow  $300  million 
from  Department  of  Defense  stocks  and 
at  a  subsequent  date  ask  the  Congress 
to  make  an  appropriation  to  reimburse 
the  Defense  Department  In  addition 
to  the  $1,475  million — the  $1,300  million 
and  the  $175  million — remember  that  we 
are  reappropriating  $50  million  which 
brings  it  to  $1,525  miUion.  Likewise, 
you  have  $100  million  in  the  dereserved 
funds  that  automatically  carry  over. 
That  is  a  total  of  $1,625  million.  Re- 
member, we  still  have  a  conference  to 
contend  with.  If  there  ever  was  an 
amendment  that  has  no  justification— 
or  rather  above  this  there  Is  certainly 
no  demonstrated  justification,  but  I  hope 
you  support  this  amendment  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  unanimous  I  hope  for  one 
time  every  Member  of  this  body  will  be 
satisfied  that  the  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee can  likewise  be  flexible  and 
yield  in  his  thiriking  to  higher  authority. 
I  hope  you  will  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Ford  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr 
Passman:  On  page  3.  line  7,  strike  out 
■■$1,300,000,000"  and  Insert   ■$1 .600.000.000 ". 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  just  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman) 
would  add  $175  million  to  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  making  a  lotal  of 
$1,475  million.  This  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  is  $225 
million  less  than  the  1962  authorization 
which  this  Congress  approved  72  hours 
ago.  Has  anything  in  the  last  72  hours 
improved  to  justify  a  $225  million  reduc- 
tion? Of  course  not.  There  have  been 
three  nuclear  tests  conducted  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  this  interval.  Does  that 
make  anyone  feel  better  to  reduce  the 
military  a.ssistance  appropriations? 

This  figure  recommended  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  is  $325  million 
less  than  the  Congress  appropriated  a 
year  ago.  Have  conditions  improved  in 
the  last  12  months  to  justify  this  kind  of 
a  reduction  in  military  assistance?  The 
an.swer  obviously  is  "No." 

Now  the  next  question  is.  Is  my 
amendment,  which  increases  the  com- 
mittees recommendation  $300  million, 
too  much?  The  answer  is  "No."  This 
$16  billion,  the  amount  which  I  have 
proposed,  is  the  minimum  recommended 
by  either  President  Kennedy  or  former 
President  Eisenhower, 

In  March  of  1961.  President  Kennedy 
recommended  for  military  assistance  $1.6 
billion.  This  was  $200  million  less  than 
former  President  Eisenhower  had  sub- 
mitted in  his  January  budget  message. 
Subsequently  President  Kennedy  made  a 
recommendation  for  $1,885  million.  In 
other  words,  we  have  had  a  Republican 
President  and  a  Democratic  President, 
two  highly  respectable  authorities,  say 
that  we  need  more  than  this  amount,  and 
as  a  bare  minimum  $1.6  billion. 

I  do  not  see  how  in  the  world  we  can 
honestly  contend  that  we  can  help  to 
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solve  the  Berlin  question  with  less  mili- 
tary funds,  which  means  less  guns,  less 
aircraft,  less  trainees,  less  heavy  equip- 
ment across  the  board.  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  honestly  say  we  can  help  solve  the 
problem  of  southeast  Asia,  Laos,  Viet- 
nam, with  less  money,  which,  of  course. 
means  less  guns,  less  tanks,  less  ammu- 
nition, less  military  equipment  across  the 
board.  How  in  good  conscience  can  wc 
say  to  our  constituents,  to  the  Nation. 
and  to  our  allies  that  we  arc  going  to  help 
resolve  the  critical  problems  today,  next 
month,  and  for  the  next  12  months  with 
less  military  a.ssistance  rather  than 
more? 

We  follow  the  military  budget  recom- 
mendations of  our  own  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  experts,  our  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense, whether  they  are  Tom  Gates  or 
Robert  McNamara.  We  just  appropri- 
ated $6  billion  for  fiscal  1962  more  than 
we  appropriated  for  fi.scal  1961  for  our 
own  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  We 
followed  their  advice  when  they  asked  us 
for  money  for  our  own  Army,  our  own 
Navy,  and  our  own  Air  Force,  and  then 
we  do  not  follow  the  same  advice  they 
give  us  for  military  assistance  for  our 
allies,  for  our  own  mutual  security. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  and  say  that  I  am  going  to 
support  his  amendment  Our  top  mili- 
tary ejcperts  have  consistently  testified 
that  dollars  spent  on  our  military  as- 
sistance programs  were  just  as  important 
as  those  expended  on  our  own  militarj- 
budget.  It  is  tune  we  stood  up  to  our 
responsibilities  under  our  military  as- 
sistance program  and  I  urge  the  House 
to  adopt  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  one  of 
the  most  important  issues  that  we  have 
had  on  the  floor  in  many  months.  It  is 
too  little,  in  my  judgment,  but  it  is  a 
minunum  figure  recommended  by  either 
President  Eisenhower  or  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

Mr.  JLTDD.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Did  we  not  have  testi- 
mony that  it  wUl  take  about  $1  billion 
just  to  maintain  the  armed  forces  that 
we  arc  presently  assisting  around  the 
worW  To  appropriate  only  $13  bil- 
lion would  hardly  allow  a  beginning  of 
the  urgently  needed  modernization  of 
many  of  those  forces.  Khrushchev- 
boasts  about  his  land  forces,  and  they 
have  put  more  into  their  land  forces  tloan 
we  have.  Such  a  drastic  cut  would  make 
it  impossible  to  improve  the  forces  allied 
with  us  so  that  those  who  might  have  to 
fight  alongside  our  boys  in  Germany 
or  elsewhere  would  have  decent  equip- 
ment. Do  we  dare  take  such  a  chance 
with  our  own  .security  as  this  committee 
bill  involves?  I  urge  that  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 


Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  IMr.  FordI  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin';' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FORD.     I  yield 

Mr.  LAIRD  The  pcntleman  from 
Michirran  has  made  reference  to  the 
request  made  by  former  President 
Eisenhower  for  $1,800  million  in  that 
particular  item.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing tliere  was  no  separate  $300  million 
contincency  fund  which  there  was  in 
this  authorization  bill  when  it  was  signed 
into  law  thi.<^  past  week.  In  this  bill  in 
addition  to  the  regular  appropriation 
there  is  a  new  contingency  fund  set  up 
for  the  military  alone  of  $300  million. 
Docs  the  gentleman  anticipate  that  if 
his  amendment  is  adopted  the  $300  mil- 
lion contingency  fund  will  not  be  tised^ 

Mr  FORD  It  would  be  my  hope  and 
expectation.  As  the  gentleman  knows 
I  personally  opposed  section  510  in  the 
authorization  bill.  I  Uiough  it  was  un- 
wise. I  hope  they  will  not  use  it.  If 
we  take  the  figure  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  it  will  be  inevitable  that  they 
would  have  to  use  that  fund,  which  is 
another  back-door  financing  method  as 
bad  as  that  we  struck  out  in  the  author- 
ization bill. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  does  an- 
ticipate that  with  his  amendment  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  use  the  contingency 
fund. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  hope  not.  and  I  would 
personally  recommend  against  the  use 
of  it  if  my  amendment  is  approved. 

Mr.  MORGAN  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  MORGAN.  I  think  I  can  say  it 
will  not  be  used  unless  we  get  into  some 
military  emergency. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  FORD.     I  yield. 

Mr  FLOOD  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  man  on  the  Republican  side  of  this 
House  who  Is  as  well  versed,  who  knows 
the  militar>'  posture  of  this  Nation  and 
the  mihtary  problems  of  this  Nation  as 
does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

I  challenge  any  or  all  Members  on 
that  side  to  deny  my  statement.  This 
gentleman  i.s  not  only  one  of  the  best 
versed  men  on  your  side,  he  is  one  of  the 
best  versed  men  in  the  Nation  on  this 
subject,  and  to  deny  support  to  a  Re- 
publican spokesman  of  such  recognized 
leadership  dealing  with  the  subject  is 
difficult  indeed  to  understand. 

Mr.  FORD.  In  conclusion  may  I  i.im- 
ply  say  that  in  many  of  the  programs 
discu.'^sed  here  today  we  have  heard  the 
criticism  that  there  was  no  justification 
for  the  dollars.  Some  of  thrm,  it  was 
alleged,  are  vague  recommendations  for 
economic  assistance  without  5peciric?. 
Here  is  the  justification  book  for  the 
military  prog:-am.  and  every  one  of  the 
pronrams  for  each  countr>-  is  laid  out  as 


to  the  number  of  guns,  tanks,  munitions, 
aircraft,  training,  and  so  forth.  This  is 
hard,  concrete  information.  I  think  on 
this  basis  if  on  no  other  we  ought  to  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia 

Mr.  GARY.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  was  one  of  those  who  felt 
that  the  amount  originally  recom- 
mended for  this  item  was  insufficient. 
I  do  feel,  however,  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  our  chairman  is  a  vers*  fair 
compromise  on  this  item. 

Mr.  FORD  Much  as  I  respect  the 
gentleman  from  'Virginia,  I  must  say 
that  in  this  instance  I  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely believe  the  larger  figure,  which  is 
still  $200  milhon  less  than  what  we  ap- 
propriated last  year  and  which  is  still 
less  than  what  either  President  Ken- 
nedy or  former  President  Eisenhower 
recommended,  is  necessary. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  to  have  a  picture 
of  what  the  situation  is.  The  expendi- 
tures for  1961  were  $1,600  million,  or  at 
least  the  obligations  were,  but  a  Uttle 
over  $100  mUlion  can  be  deobligated  and 
put  back  into  the  obligations  available. 
On  top  of  that  there  is  this  $300  million 
that  might  be  used  if  there  is  any  rea- 
son for  it;  but  it  does  not  look  as  if  there 
were  going  to  be. 

A  year  ago  I  led  the  fight  to  raise  the 
money — I  have  forgotten  what  the  figure 
was — from  one  billion  six  to  one  billion 
eight.    That  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Frankly.  I  have  become  completely 
disgusted  with  this  program  because  of 
the  development  loan  business  which  I 
believe  is  a  menace  to  and  a  terrible 
drain  on  our  economy.  Ever  since  the 
program  has  been  in  effect  I  have  voted 
for  the  authorization  bill  and  most  of 
that  time  for  the  appropriation  bill. 
But  this  busmess  completely  upsets 
things,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and 
I  shall  have  to  vote  "no"  against  the 
bill. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASS^L\N.  Is  it  not  ti'ue  that 
the  amendment  I  proposed  met  with 
approval  all  along  the  way.  so  far  as  the 
gentleman  knows?  I  did  not  know 
there  would  be  any  opposition  to  it. 
Most  Members  were  out  of  town.  I 
can  tell  you  this  was  discussed  at  the 
top  echelon  downtown  and  it  met  with 
no  opposition.  I  discussed  it  with  our 
distinguished  majority  leader.  The 
record  is  abundantly  clear,  and  what 
we  recominend  is  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  money  that  the  military  spent 
last  year.  Tliey  spent^  only  $1,465  mil- 
lion. That  is  all  they  spent  last  year. 
even  though  they  had  the  money  avail- 
able. At  that  time  they  had  $1.8  billion 
and  they  spent  $1  465  billion.  My  pro- 
posal IS  to  bring  it  up  to  $1,475  xniliion, 
plus  $100  million  from  the  dereserved 
fund,  plus  $50  milhon  unobligated  funds 
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reappropriated,  which  would  bring  it  up 
to  $1,625  millien. 

Mr.  TABER.     It  would. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.    This  is  one  item  a 
vast    majority    of   Members   should   be 
willing  to  support. 

Mr.  TABER.  On  top  of  that,  the  $300 
million  transfer  authority  from  military 
stocks  is  available? 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  life  of  me  I  can- 
not understand  why  last  year,  the  same 
hearings,  the  same  committee,  with  world 
tensions  not  as  grave  as  they  are  this 
year,  under  a  Republican  President,  a 
Democratic  House  and  a  Democratic 
Senate,  a  Democratic  chairman,  giving 
a  Repubhcan  President  $1,800  million 
and  depriving  the  present  Democratic 
President  of  the  same  amount  of  money. 
World  tensions  have  intensified  all 
over  the  world.  There  have  been  the 
three  nuclear  tests,  the  Berlin  situation, 
the  situation  in  South  Vietnam  and  Laos. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  speak  here  to- 
day as  Sk,vio  Conte,  the  Republican,  or 
as  Silvio  Conte,  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  speak  here 
as  an  American  citizen,  worried  not  only 
about  the  welfare  of  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren and  the  people  I  represent  in  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts but  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  before  our  com- 
mittee the  top  generals,  the  top  admirals, 
stating  that  the  situation  is  grave,  that 
they  needed  this  money  for  new  weapons, 
ammunition,  new  guns,  and  new  air- 
planes. 

I  wish  I  could  disclose  some  of  the 
evidence  that  was  presented  before  our 
committee  in  respect  to  the  situation 
in  South  Vietnam  involving  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  stepped-up 
program  that  we  have  in  that  country  in 
order  to  save  it  for  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  is 
adopted,  and  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Passbian]  is  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford],  as  a 
substitute  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Passman  ] . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Ford)  there 
were — ayes  133,  noes  112. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Ford  and 
Mr.  Passman. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
164,  noes  125. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman]  as 
amended  by  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ford  ] . 


The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to.  ,, 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  || 

Sec.  107.  The  Congress  hereby  reiterates  its 
opposition  to  the  seating  In  the  United  Na- 
tions of  the  Communist  China  regime  as 
the  representative  of  China,  and  It  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  continuing  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Communist  regime  In 
China  has  not  demonstrated  Its  willingness 
to  fulfill  the  obligations  contained  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  should 
not  be  recognized  to  represent  China  in  the 
United  Nations.  In  the  event  of  the  seating 
of  representatives  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
regime  in  the  Security  Council  or  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Presi- 
dent is  requested  to  Inform  the  Congress 
Insofar  as  is  compatible  with  the  require- 
ments of  national  security,  of  the  implica- 
tions of  this  action  upon  the  foreign  policy 
of  the^ United  States  and  our  foreign  rela- 
tionships. Including  that  created  by  mfm- 
bershlp  In  the  United  Nations,  together 
with  any  recommendations  which  he  may 
have  with  respect  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment.  u 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  ll 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rooney:  On 
page  5.  after  line  23.  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  108,  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
any  attempt  by  foreign  nations  to  creii'.e 
distinctions  because  of  their  race  or  re- 
ligion among  American  citizens  in  the  graxit- 
ing  of  personal  or  commercial  access  or  any 
other  rights  otherwise  available  to  United 
States  citizens  generally  Is  repugnant  to  our 
principles;  and  In  all  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  and  any  foreign  state 
arising  as  a  result  of  funds  appropriated 
under  this  title  these  principles  shall  be 
applied  as  the  President  may  determine  ' 

And  renumber  the  section  that  follows: 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  identical  with  one  that 
was  included  in  the  mutual  security  ap- 
propriations bill  passed  by  the  Congress 
last  year  as  section  113  thereof,  I  offer 
it  in  a  bipartisan  manner  in  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr,  HalpernI  and  myself.  I  do 
not  feel  there  need  be  any  debate  on  at. 
As  you  have  heard,  it  is  an  antidiscrim- 
ination amendment  protecting  Ameri- 
can citizens  against  distinctions  because 
of  their  race  or  religion  by  foreign  na- 
tions. I  am  confident  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  Appropriations 
will  not  oppose  this  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  House,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  ac- 
cept the  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  but  I  am  certainly  not  going 
to  oppose  the  amendment.  In  fact,  as 
an  individual  I  am  going  to  vote  for  It. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  sincerely  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York,  and 
thank  him  for  his  invaluable  assistance 
in  connection  with  the  pending  amend- 
ment which  was  omitted  from  the  pend- 
ing bill  by  inadvertence. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  identical  with  the  one  I 
have  at  the  desk  and  which  I  discussed 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  I 
heartily  urge  its  adoption. 


Nothing  short  of  this  amendment  to 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Appropriations 
Act  is  satisfactory  to  carry  out  the  sense 
of  Congre.ss  as  expressed  heretofore  in 
previous  appropriations  bills  and  it  ful- 
fills the  principle  espoused  by  the  Presi- 
dent linking  social  justice  aiid  morality 
to  our  foreign  aid  program. 

To  omit  this  provision  as  did  the  bill 
as  reported,  would  have  been  interpreted 
as  a  retreat  on  the  part  of  Congress — 
an  appeasement — which  could  only  lead 
to  more  flagrant  violations  of  decency 
and  dignity,  not  to  mention  interna- 
tional law.  on  the  part  of  certain  nations 
receiving  our  foreign  aid. 

There  can  be  no  question  here  as  to 
the  sense  of  Couiivess.  The  language 
in  this  amendment — the  same  as  that 
which  we  enacted  in  the  appropriations 
bill  la.st  year — is  unqualified  and  un- 
equivocal. It  is  a  clear  declaration  of 
principle  and  a  concomitant  of  Ameri- 
can aid. 

I  tru.st  it  will  be  approved  and  then, 
of  vital  imoortance,  that  it  will  be  im- 
plemented by  the  executive  department. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Limitation   on  Administr.^tive  Expenses 

Not  to  exceed  $3,010,000  (to  be  computed 
on  an  accrual  basis  i  shall  be  available  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year  for  administra- 
tive expenses,  including  services  as  author- 
ized by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2, 
1946  (5  use.  55a)  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
$75  per  diem  for  individuals,  and  not  to 
exceed  $9,000  for  entertainment  allowances 
for  memt>ers  of  the  Board  of  Directors;  and, 
in  addition,  not  to  exceed  the  equivalent  of 
$200,000  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  foreign 
currencies  made  available  to  the  Export- 
Import  BanJc  for  loans  pursuant  to  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  shall  be 
available  during  the  current  fiscal  year  for 
expenses  Incurred  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Incident  to  such  loans:  Provided,  That 
(1)  fees  or  dues  to  international  organiza- 
tions of  credit  institutions  engaged  in  fi- 
nancing foreign  trade,  (2)  necessary  ex- 
penses (Including  special  services  performed 
on  a  contract  or  fee  basis,  but  not  Includmg 
other  personal  services)  in  connection  with 
the  acquisition,  operation,  maintenance. 
Improvement,  or  disposition  of  any  real  or 
personal  property  belonging  to  the  Bank 
or  in  which  it  has  an  interest,  including 
expenses  of  collections  of  pledged  collateral, 
or  the  investigation  or  appraisal  of  any 
property  in  respect  to  which  an  application 
for  a  loan  has  oeen  made,  and  i3)  expenses 
(other  than  Internal  expenses  of  the  Bank) 
Incurred  in  connection  with  the  issuance 
and  servicing  of  guarantees,  insurance,  and 
reinsurance  shall  be  considered  as  nonad- 
minlstrative  expenses  for  the  purposes  here- 
of. 

Mr.     HOFFMAN    of     Michigan.     Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hoftman  of 
Michigan:  On  page  8.  line  23,  after  the  com- 
ma, strike  out  the  balance  of  line  23  and 
the  first  seven  words  in  line  24. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Do  I  understand  this  $9,000  is  for  en- 
tertainment ? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.    That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  an  international 
financing  activity,  that  la,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  $9,000  for 
entertainment  is  necessary  in  order  to 
dish  out  our  money  all  over  the  world; 
is  that  correct. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  No.  I  will  not  agree 
that  that  is  correct.  The  Export-Import 
Bank  is  a  good  organization  and  one 
that  has  paid  .substantial  dividends  and 
returned  money  to  the  Treasury-  of  the 
Umted  Stat-es.  How  do  you  expect  these 
people  to  talk  to  applicants  about  a  loan 
if  we  do  not  provide  them  with  a  Lttle 
represenution  allowance  to  give  them 
maybe  a  steak  or  a  hamburger.  This 
has  been  in  the  Jill  every  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  mean  that  that  is 
necessary  In  order  to  get  nd  of  our 
money:  is  that  right? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  would  not  say  that 
is  true.     These  are  hard  dollar  loans. 

Mr.    GROSS.     What   other   funcUon 
does  this  financmg  activity  have  except 
to  dispense  our  money  all  over  the  world' 
Mr.  PASSMAN.     These  are  hard  dol- 
lar loans. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Up  to  this  point  perhaps 
they  are  hard  dollars. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  No:  I  am  speaking 
about  this  particular  item  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  not  really  been 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  trying 
to  collect  any  of  U^is  money,  have  we? 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  think  the  record 
will  show  that  the  Export- Import  Bank 
has  paid  back  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  good  hard  dividends 
amounting  to  many  milhons  of  dollars. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question.  As  long  as  we  keep 
dishing  out  money  in  so-called  soft  loans 
and  outright  grants,  they  are  Ukely  to 
pay  something  back  on  the  so-called 
hard  loans,  are  they  not?  But  there 
may  come  a  day  when  the  taxpayers  de- 
mand an  end  to  putting  out  their  money 
all  over  the  world  and  then  will  come 
the  testing  time  as  to  whether  we  are 
gomg  to  get  anythmg  back  on  what  you 
call  these  hard  money  loans. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  is  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  these  are  hard  loans. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  what  it  is. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Money  is  coming  back 
all  the  time.  They  have  had  a  very  suc- 
cessful operation  for  many  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  but  some  day  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  may  not  be 
able  to  take  care  of  all  of  this  interna- 
tional WPA  tliat  supports  all  too  many 
foreign  governments. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Remember,  you  are 
going  to  entrust  to  these  people  the 
handUng  of  some  SI. 500  million  and  you 
do  not  want  to  give  them  $9,000  for  rep- 
resentation allowance. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  May  I 
ask  the  gentleman  if  the  duties  of  these 
gentlemen  are  so  burdensome  and  griev- 
oiL<-  that  they  need  entertainment?  Is 
that  the  idea? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  Is  for  entertain- 
ment allowance.    I  think  this  is  neces- 


sary so  that  they  can  give  a  person  a 
drink  of  scotch  or  bourbon  or  wine  or  a 
bottle  of  beer.  But  let  us  get  to  the  point. 
It  is  for  a  representation  allowance  and. 
as  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
RoowiY]  has  said  many  times,  these  are 
the  tools  of  the  trade.  They  need  this 
money  and  I  trust  that  the  Committee 
will  vote  the  amendment  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE   V       PEACE    CORPS 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President 
Peace  Corps 
For  expen.ses  necessary  to  enable  the  Pres- 
ident U)  curry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act.  including  purchase  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed sixteen  passenger  motor  vehicles  for 
use  outside  the  United  Stat«.  •20.000.000: 
Provided.  That  this  paragraph  shall  be  ef- 
fective only  upon  enactment  into  law  of 
S  2000  or  H.H  75o0.  Eighty-seventh  Con- 
gress, or  similar  leguiation  to  provide  for  a 
Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Title  V.  which  has 
ja^t  been  read,  has  not  yet  been  author- 
ized and  therefore  is  subject  to  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRM.^N.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  concede  the  point 
of  order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  concedes  the  point  of  or- 
der and  the  Chair  sustains  the  pomt  of 
order  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HlESTAND]. 

The  Clerk  read  as  folloTis: 

rrrLE  vi — czseral  provisions 

Sec  601  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  pub- 
licity or  propaganda  purpo«e«  within  the 
United  States  not  heretofore  authoriaed  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hardt:  On  page 
10,  after  line  24,  Insert  the  following: 

"S«c.  «02.  None  of  the  fund*  herein  ap- 
propriated shall  be  used  for  expenses  at  the 
Inspector  General.  Foreign  Asslst&coe,  after 
the  expiration  of  the  35-day  period  which 
begins  on  the  date  the  General  Accounting 
Office  or  any  committee  of  the  Congresa,  or 
any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof, 
charged  with  considering  foreign  assistance 
legislation,  appropriations,  or  eipenditures. 
has  delivered  to  the  office  of  the  Inspector 
General.  Foreign  Assistance,  a  written  re- 
quest that  It  be  furnished  any  document, 
paper,  communication  audit,  review,  find- 
ing, recommendation,  report,  or  other  ma- 
terial In  the  custody  or  control  of  the  In- 
spector General.  Foreign  Assistance,  relating 
to  any  review.  Inspection,  or  audit  arranged 
ioT,  directed,  or  conducted  by  htm,  unless 
and  imtU  tliere  has  been  furnished  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  or  to  such  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  document,  paper,  communication,  audit, 
review,  finding,  recommendation,  report  or 
other  material  so  requested." 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  simply  to  pro- 


vide a  means  by  which  the  Congress  can 
secure  the  information  it  needs  concern- 
ing foreign  aid  programs.  We  need  such 
a  provision  in  order  that  we  can  under- 
stand what  has  been  done  with  the 
money,  and  this  is  the  only  way  I  know 
that  we  can  find  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  does 
not  seek  to  obtain  additional  authority 
for  the  Congress,  but  is  designed  and 
intended  to  do  no  more  than  retain  that 
which  we  already  have. 

Existing  law  prevents  the  activities  of 
the  OflBce  of  Inspector  General  and 
Comptroller  to  l>e  cloaked  in  secrecy  by 
providing  that  funds  for  the  operation 
of  that  office  shall  be  available  only  so 
long  as  it  honors  requests  for  informa- 
tion by  GAO  and  designated  congres- 
sional committees.  This  statutory  re- 
quirement has  not  caused  any  operating 
problems  in  the  executive  branch,  but 
it  has  given  Congress  access  to  necessary 
and  valuable  information  which,  in  all 
probabihty.  would  not  have  been  avail- 
able otherwise.  It  is  this  condition  whJch 
my  amendment  will  preserve. 

Because  of  the  broad  discretionary 
powers  granted  in  the  new  foreign  aid 
law.  it  is  more  important  than  ever  that 
we  maintain  at  least  minimal  authority 
to  obtain  the  information  we  need  to 
carry  out  our  constitutional  duties  and 
to  do  what  we  can  to  see  that  foreign 
aid  funds  are  expended  with  the  utmost 
economy  and  cflBciency. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

We  miist  have  this  amendment  to  as- 
sure access  to  information.  Without  It, 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Op- 
erations of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  would  not  have  been 
able  to  make  the  factual  reports  which 
we  periodically  make  to  Congress,  the 
last  of  which  was  our  recent  report  on 
deficiencies  in  the  administration  of  aid 
in  Peru. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
RfcoBD  indicates  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  ac- 
cepted an  amendment  quite  similar  to 
this  in  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
when  it  was  considered  in  the  House. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  did 
accept  an  amendment  similar  to  this  in 
the  authorization  bill.  However,  it  was 
changed  by  the  Senate  to  the  point  where 
it  is  no  longer  effective.  That  is  why 
this  amendment  is  now  necessary.  We 
must  have  it  for  access  to  information. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Then  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AUairs  did 
accept  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HARDY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
have  the  right  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  to  accept  an  amendment  for  the 
committee,  but  personally  with  that 
statement  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  I  certainly  do  not  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  course,  we  ac- 
cepted the  gentleman's  amendment,  but 
in  conference   a  provision  was  added 
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putting  it  up  to  the  personal  certifica- 
tion of  the  President.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  can  certainly  trust 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
furnish  all  essential  information  re- 
quired by  his  committee.  The  President 
has  already  given  the  gentleman  evi- 
dence of  his  good  faith  on  this  question. 
There  is  no  use  having  an  Inspector 
General  if  you  are  going  to  automatically 
shut  off  his  funds.  The  Inspector  Gen- 
eral is  going  to  be  the  foreign  aid  police- 
man in  this  bill,  and  we  certainly  do  not 
want  him  to  become  the  whipping  boy. 
He  should  not  have  his  funds  cut  off  be- 
cause a  higher  authority  might  forbid 
the  furnishing  of  information  to  the 
subcommittee  headed  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia. 

I  think  you  can  trust  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  do  what  is  right  un- 
der the  personal  certification  provision. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARDY.  Just  permit  me  to  make 
this  observation:  We  have  been  through 
this  before.  It  is  not  a  question  of  trust- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Actually  we  had  a  similar  situation  un- 
der the  previous  administration  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  per- 
sonally denied  us  the  information.  The 
information  was  subsequently  released 
to  us  by  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  information  which 
had  been  withheld  last  year  and  subse- 
quently ordered  furnished  by  President 
Kennedy  which  showed  the  improprieties 
in  the  administration  of  the  aid  program 
in  Peru,  including  a  serious  conflict  of  in- 
terest by  the  former  mission  director. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  this  language 
in  order  to  get  information. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  This  goes  back  to  the 
old  question  of  Executive  privilege  and 
the  historic  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers.  If  the  President  wished  to  he 
could  still  refuse,  despite  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  under  Executive  privilege. 
This  has  been  argued  back  and  forth  over 
a  period  of  years.  The  President,  of 
course,  can  exercise  the  right  of  Execu- 
tive privilege  and  still  deny  the  informa- 
tion to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  old,  old 
question  we  have  had  before  us  for  so 
many  years — in  fact,  since  Washington's 
administration.  For  more  than  5  years 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  headed  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  LMr.  Moss] 
has  been  trying  to  get  across  just  ex- 
actly what  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
is  asking.  Ever  since  1952  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy]  has 
been  working  on  this  proposition  and 
trying  to  prevent  this  waste  and  extrav- 
agance and  worse  connected  with  the 
expenditure  of  funds  in  the  foreign  aid 
program.  He  cannot  get  anywhere.  It 
is  just  as  he  said,  unless  the  Congress 
can  get  this  information  we  have  no  way 
at  all  of  stopping  the  abuse  of  which 
he  complains. 


I  have  always  defended  the  President's 
constitutional  right  to  refuse  to  disclose 
information  as  to  his  reason  for  the  per- 
formance of  duties  imposed  on  him  by 
the  Constitution.  As  for  example  why 
he  grants  a  pardon,  but  here  is  some- 
thing that  Congress  itself  is  entitled  to 
know. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  present  administration.  This  ad- 
ministration has  given  us  the  informa- 
tion we  needed,  but  we  need  to  preserve 
that  right,  and  that  is  what  my  amend- 
ment seeks  to  do. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
right.  It  is  not  a  question  of  trusttiig 
the  President,  but  it  is  the  men  under 
the  President,  and  human  nature  being 
what  It  is,  individuals  will  not  give  any 
information  which  shows  they  have  been 
concealing  or  wasting  or  doing  some- 
thing they  should  not  do.  It  is  time  we 
supported  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

I  find  myself  in  a  terrible  situation. 
Think  of  it.  Tr>-ing  to  help  a  Demo- 
crat from  Virginia  get  what  is  coming 
to  him. 

As  I  understand,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana I  Mr.  P.^ssMANj  personally  has  no 
objection  to  this  amendment:  it  is  only 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr, 
Morgan],  who  objects. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  will  yield,  I  have  objected  to 
the  amendment  because  if  you  will  read 
the  language  in  the  authorization  bill 
just  passed  we  narrowed  it  down  to  a 
personal  certification  of  the  President. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  No  one 
distrusts  the  President;  that  is  not  the 
issue  at  all;  the  issue  is  whether  or  not 
Congress  is  to  learn  how  their  money  is 
spent. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  would  just  like  the 
Record  to  show  there  is  no  such  a  thing 
as  Executive  privilege. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  With 
that  I  cannot  agree.  Where  the  Con- 
stitution confers  a  power  or  imposes  a 
duty  upon  the  President  exclusively,  he 
need  not  give  his  reasons  for  his  action. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.         j| 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  readine  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
ironic  that  the  huge  proposed  cut  in  aid 
appropriations  comes  when   it  does. 

It  is  ironic  because  this  House,  just  la.st 
week,  by  a  2-to-l  majority  authorized  an 
appropriation  of  a  scope  which  John 
F.  Kennedy  and  Dwight  D.  Eisenhowfr 
believed  essential.  We  all  joined  in 
praising  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Morgan],  for  his  respon.sible  lead- 
ership. In  the  exquisitely  polite  lan- 
guage of  the  floor  debate,  we  talked  of 
Treasury  borrowing  and  back-door 
spending.     So   far  as  I   know,  no   one 


urged  adoption  of  Treasury  borrowing 
by  saying,  "Look,  unless  we  do  this,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  slash  the 
program  to  shreds,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  restore  it  on  the  floor,  because  you 
cannot  get  Members  present,  or  even 
a  record  vote  if  the  attempt  to  restore 
the  cut  on  the  floor  fails."  But  that  is 
the  position  we  are  in  now. 

The  proposed  appropriations  cut 
comes  at  an  odd  time  in  world  history, 
too.  Russia  has  apain  exploded  the 
bomb.  From  Berlin  to  Laos  to  Cuba  to 
the  Congo — wherever  you  turn — our 
enemies  are  on  the  march. 

But  a  third  reason  why  the  appropria- 
tions cut  is  ironic  is  that  this  year  we 
have  succeeded  in  reforming  the  defects 
that  have  bothered  u.s  so  much  about 
the  foreisn-aid  procram  in  the  past.  As 
a  member  of  the  Hardy  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  I  have  joined  in  condemning' 
our  foreign  operations  in  a  variety  of 
places— from  Peru  to  Cambodia,  from 
Iran  to  Laos.  This  year's  aid  legislation 
comes  to  grips  with  the  defects  in  the 
program.  It  provides  for  congressional 
follow-through  on  administration.  It 
endeavors  to  see  that  aid  will  gel 
through  to  the  people,  and  that  it  be 
accompanied  by  programs  of  land  and 
social  reform.  We  are  demanding  a 
much  higher  degree  of  .self-help  on  the 
part  of  those  we  aid.  And  we  are  asking 
our  allies,  at  last,  to  bear  a  fairer  share 
of  the  burden. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  addi- 
tion to  this  year's  aid  package  is  the 
Peace  Corps.  This  House  had  a  very 
real  role  to  play  in  the  creation  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  It  was  this  House  which 
first  directed  that  a  study  be  conducted 
of  its  po.ssibilitic.  .  and  appropriated 
money  to  do  so.  This  very  morning  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs — 
without  substantial  dissent,  I  am  in- 
formed—approved legislation  to  sanc- 
tion the  Peace  Corps,  and  to  permit  it 
to  proceed  in  its  first  year  with  2,700 
volunteers  oversear. 

Through  the  Peace  Corps,  we  can  help 
make  our  foreign  policy  human.  We 
can  draw  on  the  idealism  of  the  gen- 
eration of  young  Americans  that  wants 
to  pitch  in  when  their  country  needs 
them. 

And  what  has  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations done  with  the  hardheaded 
and  well-documented  S40  million  request 
for  the  Peace  Corps?  Cut  it  by  50  per- 
cent, to  $20  million.  This,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all. 

Even  those  who  have  opposed  foreign 
aid  have  been  heartened  by  the  way 
young  Americans  have  responded  to  the 
Peace  Corps. 

The  2,700  volunteers  which  the  appro- 
priations request  would  support  abroad 
is  a  tiny  number  in  relation  to  the  vast 
and  urgent  needs  of  the  underdeveloped 
world.  It  is  a  tiny  number  in  relation 
to  the  ten.s  of  thousands  of  young  Amer- 
icans who  have  responded  to  their  coun- 
try's call  to  work  in  far-off  places,  at  a 
soldier's  pay. 

The  Peace  Corps  ought  to  be  given  the 
funds  to  do  its  job. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  voted  against  our  country's  foreign 
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aid  program  each  year  during  my  service 
in  Congress.  I  shall  vote  "no"'  again  to- 
day, because  the  $106  billion  we  have 
appropriated  and  spent  for  foreign  aid 
since  World  War  II  has  been  of  little  or 
no  value  to  the  United  States.  It  has 
gained  us  little  if  any  prestige  and  prob- 
ably no  real,  stanch  allies  in  our  never- 
ending  struggle  with  communism. 

The  bill  that  we  are  considering.  H.R. 
9033,  is  the  largest  foreign  aid  appropri- 
ation within  the  past  7  years  My  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
Hon.  Otto  E  Passman,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  tells 
me  that  the  total  amount  provided  for 
in  this  bill  is  $10,981,799,000.  We  are 
called  upon  to  appropriate  this  vast  sum 
of  money  at  a  time  when  our  national 
debt  is  in  excess  of  $290  billion.  I,  and 
millions  of  other  Americans,  believe  that 
it  is  unwise  and  economically  unsound  to 
attempt  to  buy  friends  with  borrowed 
money 

The  Library  of  Congress  advises  that 
for  more  than  20  years  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  appropriated  an  average  of 
about  $40  in  foreign  aid  expenditures  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this 
country.  Out  of  each  $40,  $32  has  been 
given  either  as  a  gift  or  for  military  and 
economic  grants.  Therefore,  only  $8  of 
the  $40  sp>ent  each  year  for  every  person 
in  this  country  is  committed  as  a  loan 
to  be  repaid.  Almost  every  year  Con- 
gress is  called  upon  by  the  President  and 
the  Secretary-  of  the  Treasury  to  increase 
the  debt  ceiling  in  order  to  permit  the 
Government  to  meet  its  op>erating  cost, 
and  now  not  only  has  our  national  debt 
increased  but  our  foreign  aid  expendi- 
tures have  also  become  larger  and  more 
burdensome  to  our  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  it  is  time 
for  Congress  to  pause  and  reflect  upon 
a  few  basic  facts  of  life  if  we  are  to 
remain  economically  sound  in  this  coun- 
try. I  believe  it  is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  reduce  the  national  debt,  at 
least  in  some  degree,  euch  year.  We 
have  become  so  addicted  to  deficit  spend- 
ing that  apparently  we  forget  the  dam- 
age we  are  doing,  not  only  to  our  eco- 
nomic structure,  but  to  the  future  of  our 
children,  grandchildren,  and  even  great- 
grandchildren. By  making  the  American 
dollar  the  chief  arm  of  diplomacy,  we 
are  undermining  the  economic  stability 
of  the  United  States.  History  has  proven 
that  we  cannot  solve  the  problems  of  the 
world  through  the  expenditure  of  money, 
particularly  the  expenditure  of  money 
which  we  do  not  have  but  must  borrow 
with  the  hope  and  expectation  that  fu- 
ture generations  might  repay. 

By  this  method  of  absolute  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility, we  are  slowly,  but  surely, 
falling  into  the  economic  trap  which 
Lenin  and  his  successors  m  the  commu- 
nistic hierarchy  have  so  long  prophesied 
would  be  our  ultimate  end.  Consistently, 
Communist  leaders  have  said  that  the 
United  States  would  spend  itself  into 
bankruptcy  and  then  the  only  course  of 
action  left  open  for  the  American  people 
would  be  socialism,  and  ultimately  com- 
munism. The  mad  Communist  dictators 
have  warned  us  but  we  refuse  to  heed 
the  danger  signals.  Hitler  also  revealed 
his  plans  to  the  world,  but  no  one  be- 
lieved him  until  it  was  too  late. 


Foreign  aid  is  a  vast  and  complex  mat- 
ter which  is  not  understood  by  the  Amer- 
ican people.  We  have  spent  large  sums 
of  money  in  foreign  aid  programs  in 
more  than  90  of  the  110  nations  of  the 
world.  This  money  has  been  spent  on 
almost  every  conceivable  type  of  project. 
We  have  literally  taken  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  our  resources  to  provide  our  for- 
eign competitors  with  modern  facihties 
to  strengthen  the  competitive  effort. 
This  effort  is  further  strengthened  by 
low  wage  scales.  For  example,  in  Eu- 
rope, labor  cost  to  these  competitors  is 
approximately  one-sixth  of  ours,  and 
labor  cost  is  approximately  one -tenth  of 
ours  in  the  Far  East.  Even  with  our 
American  industrialists  and  workmen 
confronted  with  such  a  tremendous  dif- 
ferential between  American  and  foreign 
wages,  some  people  are  still  advocates 
of  more  imports  from  foreign  lands. 
This  is  all  a  part  of  the  so-called  Ameri- 
can foreign  aid  program.  As  a  direct 
result  we  are  destroying  one  American 
industry  after  another  and  in  some  m- 
stances  literally  creating  ghost  towns. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  subsidizing  un- 
employment through  unemployment  in- 
surance at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  May 
God  help  the  poor,  neglected,  mistreated, 
hard-pressed  American  taxpayer. 

Our  taxpayers'  money  is  being  used  to 
build  a  textile  mill  in  Ethiopia,  a  cement 
plant  in  Korea,  a  steel  mill  in  Turkey,  a 
nylon  plant  in  Korea  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  $3  million,  another  textile  mill  in 
the  United  Arab  Republic  costing  $1  mil- 
lion, and  countless  other  smaller  indus- 
trial plants  throughout  the  world.  The 
.so-called  neutral  nations  receive  millions 
of  our  dollars.  Both  India  and  In- 
donesia are  accepting  our  money  and 
then  invariably  vote  with  Russia  and 
China  in  the  United  Nations.  But 
Amei-ican  aid  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia 
is  simply  unbelievable.  Of  course,  Po- 
land is  directly  under  the  control  and 
authority  of  Khrushchev  and  every  dol- 
lar sent  to  Poland  is,  to  say  the  least,  in- 
direct aid  to  communism.  And  anyone 
who  believes  that  Tito  would  permit 
Yugoslavia  to  fight  on  the  side  of  the 
United  States  or  any  other  freedom- 
loving  nation  is  most  unrealistic,  if  not 
completely  blind  to  the  facts  of  life. 
Tito  is  a  Communist  and  has  openly 
and  boldly  stated  that  his  troops  would 
march  with  the  troops  of  Russia  in  a  war 
against  the  free  peoples  of  the  Western 
bloc.  I  am,  and  always  have  been,  un- 
alterably opposed  to  any  foreign  aid  and 
assistance  to  Poland  or  Yugoslavia. 

These  are  glaring  examples  of  how 
unrealistic  our  foreign  aid  program  has 
been  in  the  past,  and  I  find  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  any  better  in  the 
future.  Certainly,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  present  bill  to  make  it  worthy  of  my 
support.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  a  grave  situation 
existing  in  the  United  States  due  to  our 
refusal  to  recognize  the  danger  to  some 
of  our  basic  industries  caused  by  the  in- 
creasing amount  of  imports  into  our 
country.  Many  of  us  in  Congress  have 
pointed  out  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
and  the  Chief  Executive  the  fact  that 
foreign  aid  dollars  have  gone  to  con- 
struct and  rehabilitate  textile  plants 
abroad.      These    plants    have    in    time 


shipped  tremendous  amounts  of  textile 
products  to  the  United  States  and  thus 
entered  into  direct  competition  with 
thousands  of  Americans  who  work  in  our 
textile  plants.  The  result  of  any  such 
arrangement  is  bound  to  be  most  detri- 
mental to  the  American  textile  industry. 
Not  only  are  we  importing  low-wage  tex- 
tiles, but  the  impact  of  foreign  competi- 
tion on  the  U.S.  metalworking  industries 
is  also  causing  thousands  of  American 
workmen  to  become  unemployed  and  the 
Government  to  lose  millions  of  dollars 
in  taxes.  This  rising  tide  of  imports  and 
loss  of  exports  must  be  stopped  if  we  are 
to  maintain  our  high  standard  of  hving 
in  thio  country.  The  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram of  this  Govermnent  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  this  situation.  In  certain 
areas  of  the  world  we  have  fostered,  pro- 
moted and  financed  a  lush  growth  of 
industries  in  direct  competition  with 
American  industries.  In  many  in- 
stances, we  have  provided  the  most 
modern  machinery  and  processes  known 
to  man  for  our  foreign  competitors. 
With  this  equipment,  plus  low-cost  labor, 
foreign  goods  of  every  description  have 
flooded  the  American  market. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  United  States  must 
get  down  to  the  economic  and  political 
realities  of  life  if  our  freedom  Is  to  sur- 
vive. Somehow  we  miist  come  to  the 
realization  that  dollars  will  not  buy 
friends  nor  insure  our  survival.  We 
were  told  in  the  beginning  when  the 
Marshall  plan  was  adopted  that  foreign 
aid  was  a  temporary  program  to  restore 
the  war-ravaged  economy  of  Europe. 
Year  after  year,  however,  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  further  extend  foreign 
aid  operations.  What  in  the  beginning 
was  to  be  a  temporary  economic  tool 
against  communism  has  in  reality  be- 
come. I  am  afraid,  a  permanent  fixture 
in  our  Government. 

I  fear  that  sometimes  we  do  not  give 
the  American  people  credit  for  keeping 
up  with  what  is  going  on  m  their  Gov- 
ernment. On  the  question  of  foreign 
aid  I  sincerely  believe  that  they  are 
ahead  of  many  of  their  public  officials. 
The  American  people  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  way  their  tax  dollars  have  been 
spent  abroad.  They  have  found  it  hard 
to  understand  why  our  prestige  has 
slipped  and  why  there  has  been  an  up- 
surge in  Communist  strength  during  a 
period  in  which  their  Government  has 
taxed  and  borrowed  billions  of  dollars 
for  foreign  aid  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  support  H.R. 
9033,  because,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  fur- 
ther weaken  the  economic  structure  of 
the  United  States,  accelerate  our  stag- 
gering national  debt,  and  fail,  as  have 
our  other  foreign  aid  programs,  in  win- 
ning friends  for  the  United  States  and 
in  halting  the  spread  of  communism.  A 
strong  United  States,  financially,  mili- 
tarily, spiritually,  and  morally  is  the  best 
hope  of  mankind  in  the  struggle  against 
communism. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Accordingly  the  Conunittee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore   [Mr.  McCor- 
MAcx]  having  resumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
Mills.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,   reported   that   that   Committee 
liaving  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  9033)    making  appropriations  for 
foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him 
to  report  the  same  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  with  the  recom- 
mendation   that    the    amendments    be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sep- 
arate vote  demanded  on  any  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
separate  vote  on  the  Ford  amendment. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not 
the  Passman  amendment? 

Mr.    HAYS.    The    Passman    amend- 
ment, as  amended  by  the  Ford  substitute. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  a  sep- 
arate   vote    demanded    on    any    other 
amendment?    If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gross. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     The 
Clerk  will   rax)rt  the   amendment   on 
which   a   separate   vote  has   been   de- 
manded. 
The  Cleit  read  as  follows : 

Page  3.  Une  2,  strike  out  "fLSOCOOCOOO^ 
and  Insert  "$1,600,000,000". 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  243,  nays  151.  not  voting  43 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  184] 
YEAS — 343 


▲ddabbo 

Addonlzlo 

Albert 

Anfuao 

ArendB 

Ashley 

Aspinall 

Auchlncloss 

Avery 

Ayres 

Bailey 

Baldwin 

Barry 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Bates 

Beclcwortli 

Bell 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Baland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Brademaa 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Broonxfleld 

Burke,  Ky. 

Biirke.  Masa. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

CahlU 

Carey 


CeUer 

Chamberlain 

Chenoweth 

Cbiperfleld 

Clark 

Coad 

Cohelan 

Cont« 

Cook 

Corman 

Curtln 

Curtla,  Mass. 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Delaney 

Denton 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dominlck 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

Durno 

Dwyer 

BUott 

EUswortb 

Everett 

Pallon 

Farbeteln 

FasceU 

Pelghan 

Fenton 


Flnnegan 

Flno 

Flood 

Pogarty 

Pord 

Frailer 

Prellnghuysen 

Prledel 

Gallagher 

Garland 

Garmatz 

Qlalmo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Granahan 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffln 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harvey,  Mich, 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hemphill 


Herlong 

Hollfleld 

Holtzman 

Hosmer 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Ikard,  Tex. 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Wte, 

Jones,  Ala. 

Judd 

Karstcn 

Karth 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kilday 

King,  Calif. 

King.  N.y. 

King,  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kunkel 

Lane 

Lankford 

Leslnakl 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Loser 

McCortnack 

McDowell 

McPall 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machrowicz 

Mahon 

Marshall 

Martin,  Mass. 

Mathlas 

May 

Merrow 

Miller.  Clem 

Miller. 

George  P. 
Miller,  N.Y. 
Mills 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Alexander 

Alford 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews 
Ashbrook 
Ashxnore 
Baring 
Bass.  N.H. 
Battln 
Becker 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bennett.  Mich. 
Berry 
Betts 
Blltch 
Bow 
Bray 

Bromwell 
Brown 
Bruce 
Burleson 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cannon 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chelf 
Church 
Clancy 
Collier 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis,  Mo. 
DstIs. 

James  C. 
Davis,  John  W. 
DerounUn 
DerwLnskl 
Devine 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 


Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
MoorelMad, 

Ohio 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Moree 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy 
Nelsen 
Nix 

OBrlen,  m. 
0"Bnen,  NT. 
CHara,  111 
OHara,  Mich. 
Olsen 
ONelll 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Patman 
Felly 
Perkins 
Peterson 
Phllbin 
Pike 
Plrnle 
PoweU 
Price 
Puclnskl 
Quie 
Randall 
Reuss 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rlehlman 
Rivers,  Alaska 
Boblson 
Rodlno 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rostenkowskl 
Ryan 

St.  Germain 
Saund 

NAYS— 151 
Flndlry 
Fisher 

Flvnt 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Fulton 

Gary 

Gathlngs 

Gavin 

Goodllng 

Grant 

Gross 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Haley 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Henderson 

Hiestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffnaan,  ni.        

Hoffman,  Mich.  Roush 


Saylor 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 
Scott  1 

Scrantoo       ' 
Seely-Brown 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shrlver 

Sibal 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Slack  ' 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Mlas. 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stratton 

StubbleQeld 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thompson.  II.J. 

Thompson.  Ttx. 

Thorn  berry 

Toll  1 

Trimble  I 

Tapper 

Udall,  Morris  K. 

UHman 

Vanlk 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

WatU 

Weis 

Whalley 

Wlckersham 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Yates 

Zablorkl 

Zelenko 


Michel 
Moore 

Moulder 

Murray 

Natcher 

Norblad 

NorreU 

N.'TgTiarf! 

Passman 

Pfost 

PiUion 

Poaee 

Poff 

Ray 

Reifel 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Riley 

Rivers,  8  C. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogpr?.  Tex. 

Roudebush 


Downing 


Alger 

Baker 
Barrel  t 
Boykin 


Horan 

Hurtdleston 

Hall 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kastenmeler 

Keams 

KilgcM^ 

Kitchin 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kowalskl 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

McCuIloch 

McDonough 

McMillan 

McVey 

Mack 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matthews 

Meader 


Rousselot 

Rutherford 

St  George 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Srherer 

Shipley 

Short 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Va. 

Steed 

Stephens 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  La. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tollefson 

Tuck 

Utt 

Weaver 

Whltener 

WhlUen 

Williamis 

wuns 

WiLson,  Ind. 
Winstead 
Young 
Younger 


NOT  VOTING — 43 


Brooks,  La. 

BroyhlU 
Buckley 
Dague 


Dawson 
Dent 

Kdmondson 
Svins 


Hall 

Harrison,  Va. 
Hebert 

Holland 
Johnson,  Md. 
Km 
Kilbum 

Landrxiin 
Mclntlre 
McSweca 


Madden 

MagnuBon 

MaUllard 

Mason 

MllUken 

Mlnshail 

Moeher 

O  Kon-skl 

Plloher 

Rabaut 


September  5 


Rains 

Reece 

Roberts 

Scintangelo 

Biler 

Van  Pelt 

Westl&nd 

Wharton 

Wldnall 

Wright 


agreed  to. 
the   following 


So  the  amendment  was 
The   Clerk   announced 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr    Hebert  for.  with  Mr   Pllcher  agnlnst 

Mr  Santangelo  for,  with  Mr.  Brooks  of 
Louisiana  against. 

Mr  Madden  for,  with  Mr.  Harrison  of  Vir- 
ginia against. 

Mr  Johiison  of  Mar^-land  for,  with  Mr. 
McSween  against. 

Mr.  Holliind  for.  with  Mr.  Mason  against. 

Mr    Dent  for,  with   Mr.  VVestland  against. 

Mr.  Kllburn  for,  with  Mr.  Hall  against. 

Mr    Mosher  for,  with  Mr    Mlnshail  against. 

Mr    BmyhlU  for,  with  Mr    Mclntire  against. 

Mr    Buckley  for.  with  Mr    Alger  against. 

Mrs    Kee   for,   with   Mr    Slier   against. 

Mr.  Wldnall  fur,  with  Mr.  OKonskl  against. 

Mr.  Barrett  f  jr,  wlUa  Mr.  Van  Pelt  agaliiBt. 

Mr   Rabaut  for,  with  Mrs.  Reece  against, 

Mr.  Ra.ins  for,  with  Mr.  Baker  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr    Dawson  with  Mr    Mallllard. 
Mr  Magnuson  with  Mr.  Wharton. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Curtis  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  i.s  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  ens:rossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  timp. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr  TAJ3ER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  TABER.     I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  qualifies.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion  to  n^ommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  T.A.BER  moves  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  270.  nays  123.  not  voting  44, 
as  follows; 

[Roll   No.   185] 
YEAS— 270 


Addabbo 

Addonlzlo 

Albert 

Anfuso 

Arends 

Ashley 

Aspinall 

Auchlncloss 

Avery 

Ayres 

Bailey 

Baldwin 

Barry 

Bass,  N.H. 

Ba.se.  Tenn. 

Bates 


Beckworth 

Bell 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Brademas 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Bromwell 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Broonifleld 

Burke,  Ky. 

Burke.  Mass. 


Byrne,  Pa. 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 

Cahlll 

Cannon 

Carey 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfield 

Clark 

Coed 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Cook 

Oooley 
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Corbett 

Joelson 

Phllbin 

Corman 

Johnson.  Calif    Pike 

Cramer 

John.son,  Wis 

Pillion 

Curtln 

Jones.  Ala. 

Pirnte 

Curtis,  Mass 

Jones  Mo 

Powell 

Daddario 

Judd 

Price 

Diiniel.s 

Kara  ten 

Pucinski 

I>avl.>*   Tenn 

Karth 

Qule 

Delaney 

KasUnmeier 

Randall 

Denton 

Keith 

Reifel 

Derounian 

Kelly 

Reuss 

Dlggs 

Keogh 

Rhodes.  Ariz 

Dlngell 

Kilday 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Dmlnlck 

King,  Calif 

Rlehlman 

Donohue 

King   NY 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Dooley 

K  ng.  Utah 

Robison 

IK-wnmg 

Kirwan 

Rodlno 

Dovle 

Kluczyn.skl 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Dulskl 

Kornegay 

Rooney 

Durno 

Kowalskl 

Roosevelt 

Dwyer 

Kunkel 

Ro'^tenkowskl 

Elliott 

Laird 

Ryan 

Ellsworth 

Lane 

St   Germain 

Escretl 

Langtn 

Saund 

I-ttllon 

Liinkford 

S  he nek 

Farbsteln 

Letlnskl 

Schneebell 

Fa.scell 

Llbonatl 

Schwelker 

Feighan 

Lindsay 

Schwengel 

Fenton 

1/Oser 

Scott 

Fmnegan 

McCorniark 

Scranton 

Kino 

McDowell 

Seely-Brown 

Flood 

McFttll 

Selden 

Fogarty 

Macdonald 

Shelley 

Ford 

MacGregor 

Sheppard 

Fountain 

Machrowicz 

Shrlver 

Frazler 

Mahon 

Sibal 

Prt  llnghuysen 

Marshall 

Sisk 

Frledel 

Martin.  Ma.->.>< 

Slack 

Fulton 

Muthia.s 

Smith.  Iowa 

Gallagher 

Matthews 

S:nlih.  Mi.sg 

Garland 

May 

Spence 

Garmatz 

Mf ader 

8;irlnper 

Gary 

Merrow 

Stafford 

Oathings 

Miller,  Clem 

Staggers 

G:aimo 

Miller. 

Steed 

Gilbert 

Oeorge  P 

Stratton 

Glenn 

Miller,  N  Y 

Stubblefield 

Goodell 

Moeller 

Sullivan 

Granahan 

Monagan 

Taylor 

Gray 

Montoya 

Teague.  Calif 

Green.  Oreg 

Mtwrhead    Pa 

Thomas 

Green,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Thonifjson.  Tex 

Griffln 

Morrison 

Thorn  berry 
Toll 

Grifflths 

Morse 

Gubser 

Moss 

Tollefson 

Hagen.  Calif 

Multer 

Trimble 

Halleck 

Murphy 

Ttipi>er 

Halpem 

Natcher 

Udall.  MorrtsK 

Hansen 

Nplsen 

Ullman 

Harding 

Nix 

Vanlk 

Hardy 

Norblad 

Van  Zandt 

Harvey.  Mich 

Nygaard 

Vinson 

Hays 

O  Bnen.  Ill 

Wallhau.ser 

Healey 

O  Bnen,  N  V. 

Walter 

Hechler 

OHara.  Ill 

WatU 

Henderson 

O  Kara.  Mich 

We  is 

Herlong 

Olsen 

Whalley 
Wickersh»m 

Houneld 

ONelll 

HoUzman 

Osmers 

Wilson.  Calif 

Horan 

Ostertag 

Yates 

Ho)-mer 
Huddleston 

Passman 
Patman 

Younger 
Zablockl 

Ikard.  Tex. 

Pelly 

Zolciiko 

Inouye 

Perkins 

Jarman 

Peterson 
NAYS— 123 

Abbltt 

Collier 

HotTman,  Mich 

Abemethy 

Colmer 

Hull 

Adair 

Cunningham 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Alexander 

Curtis.  Mo 

Jennings 

Alford 

Davis, 

Jensen 

Andersen, 

James  C. 

Johansen 

Minn. 

Davis.  John  W 

Jonas 

Anderson.  Ill 

Derwinski 

Kearns 

Andrews 

Devine 

Kllgore 

Ashbrook 

Etole 

Kitchln 

Ashmore 

Dorn 

Knox 

Baring 

Dowdy 

Kyi 

Battln 

Plndley 

Latta 

Becker 

Fisher 

Lennon 

Beermann 

Flynt 

Lipscomb 

Belcher 

Forrester 

Mcculloch 

Bennett,  Mich 

Gavin 

McDonough 

Berry 

Goodlmg 

McMillan 

Bett,s 

Grant 

McVey 

Blltch 

Gross 

Mack 

Bjnner 

Hagan.  Ga 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Bow 

Haley 

Michel 

Bray 

Harris 

Mills 

Brown 

Harrtaon.  Wyo. 

Moore 

Bruce 

Harsha 

Moorehead. 

Burleson 

Harvey,  Ind 

Ohio 

Casey 

Hemphill 

Morris 

Cederberg 

Hiestand 

Moulder 

Church 

Hoeren 

Murray 

Clancy 

Hoffman,  m. 

NorreU 

Pfost 

Poage 

Poff 

Ray 
Riley 

Rivera,  S  C. 
Rogers.  Fla. 
Rogers.  Tex 
Roudebush 
Rou.'^h 
Rousselot 
Rutherford 


St   George 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Soberer 

Shipley 

Short 

Sikes 

Smith.  Calif 

Smith.  Va 

Stephens 

Taber 

Teague.  Tex 


Thompson.  La 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Weaver 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Williama 

WiUis 

Wilson.  Ind 

Winstead 

Young 


NOT   VOTING  — 44 


Holl:..nd 

Johnson.  Md. 

Kee 

Kllburn 

Landrum 

Mclntire 

McSween 

Madden 

Magnu-son 

MaiUiard 

Mason 

Milllken 

Mlnshail 

Mosher 

O  Konskl 


PUcher 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Reece 

Roberts 

Santangelo 

S;ler 

Thompson. 

Van  Pelt 

Wfstland 

Wharton 

Wldnall 

Wright 


N  J. 


Alger 

Baker 

Barrett 

B   ykin 

Brooks,  La 

Broyhlll 

Huck.ey 

Dague 

Dawson 

Dent 

E'Jmondson 

Etins 

Hall 

Harrison,  Va 

Hebert 

So  the  bill  was  pa.ssed 
The   Clerk    announced    liie    following 
pairs; 

On  this  vote 

Mr     Hebert    for.    with   Mr     PUcher    against 
Mr     Santangelo    for,    with    Mr.    Brooks    of 
Louisiana  against 

Mr   Madden  for,  with  Mr    Harrison  of  Vir- 
ginia jig.ilnst 

Mr    Johnson  of  Man,-land  for.  with  Mr   Mc- 
Sween .'igainst 

Mr.  Holland   for,  w;th   Mr    Mason  against 
Mr     Kllburn    for,    with    Mr     Hall,    against 
Mr    Mosher  for.  with  Mr   Mmshall  against. 
Mr   Broyhlll  for,  with  Mr   Mclntire  against. 
Mr    Buckley  for.   with   Mr.  Alger  against. 
Mrs     Kee    for.   with   Mr    Slier   against 
Mr   Wldnall  for,  with  Mr   OTConskl  against. 
Mr    Wright  for.  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt  against. 
Mr    Dent   for,   with   Mrs    Reece   against 
Mr    Westland  for.  with  Mr    Baker  against 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr    Rains  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr    Robert*  with  Mr.  Wharton. 

The  vote  was  announced  as  above 
recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr    PASSMAN      Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION   OP  CONFEREE  ON 
THE  BILL  S.   1653 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  letter  of  resig- 
nation of  a  conferee: 

September  9,  1961. 
The  Honorable  John  McCormack, 
Speaker  pro  tempore. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr  Speaker  :  I  desire  to  be  relieved  of 
my  assignment  as  a  conferee  on  the  part  of 
the  House  on  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  on  S.  1653. 

Wna.IAM    E.   Mn.TWi 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  resignation  will  be  ac- 
cepted 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  appoints  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  Meader,  as  a  manager  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference 
on  S.  1653,  vice  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Miller,  who  has  been  exposed  • 
and  the  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate 
thereof. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM   FOR 
SEPTEMBER  6 
Mr.     B.^RRY.     Mr.     Speaker,     I     ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr  BARRY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  inquire  of  the  majority  whip 
concerning  the  legislative  program  for 
tomorrow. 

Mr  ALBERT.  The  legislative  pro- 
gram is  as  was  previously  aimounced 
the  Consent  Calendar  and  24  suspen-^ 
sions.  not  necessarily  to  be  caUed  in  the 
order  in  which  they  appeared  in  the 
Record 

Mr.  BARRY     I  thank  the  gentleman. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  a.m.  tc«norrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ATOMIC    ENERGY    AUTHORIZATION 
BILL 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  majority  whip  the  sched- 
ule with  respect  to  the  report  of  the 
conferees  on  the  atomic  energy  authori- 
zation bill. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now- 
pretty  certain  that  the  conference  re- 
port will  not  be  called  up  tomorrow ;  but 
I  will  advise  the  gentleman  that  we  are 
going  to  program  that  just  as  early  as 
we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


BISHOP  McNAUGHTON  RECEIVES 
MITER  AND  CROSIER  OF  HIS  HIGH 
OFFICE  AT  THE  YOUNG  AGE  OF 
34 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Recxird,  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  impres- 
sive ceremonies  held  in  St.  Mary's 
Church  of  his  native  city,  Lawrence. 
Mass..  the  Most  Reverend  William  J. 
McNaughton.  M.M.,  D.D.,  was  conse- 
crated Maryknoll  bishop  of  the  vicariate 
of  Inchon,  Korea. 
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He  was  bom  In  Lawrence  on  Decem- 
ber 7.  1926,  and  was  educated  at  St. 
Augiistine's  parochial  school  and  Central 
Catholic  High  School. 

He  entered  MaryknoU  Minor  Seminary 
in  1944  to  begin  his  studies  for  the 
foreign  missionary  priesthood.  On  June 
13,  1953.  he  was  ordained  at  Maryknoll, 
N.Y.  In  the  following  year  he  studied 
the  Korean  language  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity. From  1954  to  1961,  he  served  in 
Maryknoll  missions  of  South  Korea,  be- 
coming, in  1959,  the  vicar  delegate  of 
Chongju,  Korea;  and  in  1961,  the  titular 
bishop  of  Tuburbo  Minor. 

On  August  24,  1961,  in  St.  Mary's 
Church,  17  members  of  the  CathoUc 
hierarchy,  over  230  prelates  and  clergy, 
and  140  religious  joined  with  the  family, 
relatives,  and  hundreds  of  friends  in  the 
memorable  services  of  consecration  con- 
ducted by  His  Eminence  Richard  Car- 
dinal Cushing. 

The  apostolic  mandate  of  Pope  John 
XXm,  authorizing  the  elevation  of  the 
Lawrence  native  to  the  high  ecclesiasti- 
cal office  of  bishop  notes : 

Not  on)y  do  you  shine  with  Innate  piety, 
but  you  are  distinguished  in  talent  as  well, 
and  you  excel  in  the  zeal  for  the  spread  of 
religion,  in  which  single  virtue  all  the  praises 
of  a  good  pastor  are  comprised. 

I  Include,  under  unanimous  consent, 
in  the  Record  the  following  article  from 
its  extensive  coverage  of  the  consecra- 
tion titled  "Becomes  Youngest  Mary- 
knoll Bishop."  that  was  published  in  the 
August  24.  1961,  edition  of  the  Lawrence 
Eagle-Tribune  together  with  part  of  the 
sermon  delivered  by  Bishop  Raymond  A. 
Lane,  superior  general,  MaryknoU  mis- 
sions. 

Becomes  Youngest  Maryknoll  Bishop 
Bishop  McNaughton,  at  34,  becomes  the 
youngest  Maryknoll  bishop  in  this,  the  so- 
ciety's golden  Jubilee  year,  and  one  of  the 
youngest  prelates  in  the  Catholic  Chtirch 
today. 

Canonlcally,  he  has  been  named  the  titular 
bishop  of  Tuburbo  ICnore.  a  defunct  see  In 

north  Africa. 

His  appalntment  to  the  vicariate  of  Inchon 
was  announced  In  Vatican  City  on  June  30. 
At  the  time  he  was  serving  as  vicar  dele- 
gate of  Chong  Ju.  Korea,  as  pastor  of  2.000 
Catholics. 

He  la  the  third  Maryknoller  from  Lawrence 
to  be  named  a  bishop.  Most  Rer.  John  W. 
Comber,  Mil.,  tuperior  general  of  Mary- 
knoll. was  consecrated  a  bishop  AprU  0.  IflSO. 
and  Most  Rev.  Raymond  A.  Lane,  'm.M  ' 
former  superior  general  of  Maryknoll.  now  at 
Qlen  KUyn.  IIL,  wms  consecrated  on  June  11 
1940. 

With  this  elevation  to  the  episcopacy. 
Bishop  McNaughton  Is  now  Maryknoll  "s  12th 
living  bishop  and  the  17th  In  the  society's 
50-year  history.  One  of  MaryknoU's  other 
bishops  in  Korea  was  Bishop  Patrick  J.  Byrne 
of  Washington.  D.C..  who.  as  a  captive  of  the 
Communists,  died  in  the  forced  march  to 
the   Yalu   River  during  the  Korecm  war. 

Ordained  to  the  priesthood  on  June  13. 
1953.  the  Lawrence-bom  mlsskmer  flnt 
sailed  to  Korea— "Land  of  the  Morning 
Calm '—In  1954  after  completing  a  year  of 
Korean  langiiage  studies  at  Yale  University. 
For  the  past  7  years  the  new  bishop  has 
served  in  the  missions  of  South  Korea. 

The  scene  of  General  MacArthur's  famous 
landing  during  the  Korean  war.  Korea's  new 
▼IcarUte  of  Inchon,  with  its  offshore  islands 
contain*  an  esUatated  660,000  persons      He 
wlU  be  spiritual  head  of  22J3O0  Catholics  In 
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9  parishes.  The  vicariate  was  entrusted 
to  Maryknoll  In  October  1968.  Some  of  the 
Islands  are  perilously  close  to  Red-held  North 
Korea,  the  nearest  to  land  being  only  1  mile 
from  Communist  troops.  The  fxirthenoost 
Island  Is  280  miles  out  in  the  Yellow  Sea  near 
the  China  mainland. 

At  present  66  MaryknoUers  staff  missions 
In  South  Korea.  Seven  newly  ordained 
priests  are  on  board  ship  bound  for  Korea. 
The  other  Maryknoll  vicariate  in  Korea  is 
Chong  Ju,  headed  by  Bishop  James  V.  Pardy 
M.M.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  J.  McNaughton.  61  Florence  Avenue. 
Bishop  McNaughton  has  a  brother.  John 
McNaughton,  51  18th  Avenue,  HaverhUl; 
three  sisters.  Mrs.  Raymond  L'ltallen.  9  Madi- 
son Avenue,  Methuen;  Mrs.  Normaii  J.  Mac- 
Leod, 8  Tllton  Street.  Methuen.  and  Miss 
Ruth  McNaughton,  61  Florence  Avenue. 

Bishop  McNaughton  will  have  19  Mary- 
knoll priests  and  1  Chinese  priest  serving 
under  him. 
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Sermon  by  Bishop  L^-^•E 
In  his  sermon.  Bishop  Lane  termed  It 
significant  that  Lawrence,  which  has  suf- 
fered so  much  from  so  many  troubles,  should 
have  another  of  her  sons  chosen  for  the 
front  lines. 

He  recalled,  as  did  many  in  the  congrega- 
tion, how  the  enemy  made  his  first  big  nt- 
tack  on  our  factories  and  In  our  streets 
and  how  it  was  the  then  pastor  of  St 
Mary's  parish,  the  late  Father  James  T. 
O'Reilly,  who,  more  than  any  other,  inw 
in  the  impassioned  oratory  a  diabolical  at- 
tack on  all  that  is  sacred  in  our  lives. 

"It  was  this  Intrepid  Augustinlan."  he 
said,  "who  organized  the  protest  march  with 
others,  in  which  30,000  people  braved  the 
taunts  and  insulU  to  parade  under  the 
banner  of  "For  God  and  for  Country  " 

"Now,  another  native  son  is  being  sent 
Into  the  midst  of  the  batUe,  which  the  pas- 
tor foresaw  so  clearly  in  the  days  of  Ettor 
and  of  Haywood,  of  Thompson  and  of  Flynn. 
"The  Battle  of  Lawrence  in  1913  and  iei3 
has  spread  throughout  the  world."  Bishrp 
Lane  continued.  "The  hardship,  the  suf- 
fering, the  bloodshed  and.  Interesting  t-D 
note,  the  best  opportunities  for  the  spread 
of  Christ's  kingdom,  are  in  the  places  cn.:'» 
far  away  but  now  only  a  few  hours  distant^— 
Vietnam  and  Hong  Kong,  Berlin  and  Korea 
to  mention  but  a  few." 

He  referred  to  his  own  consecration  21 
yean  a«o  in  St.  Mary's  Church  and  asked 
who  knows  what  the  new  bishop  Is  facing 
Three  of  the  participants  at  that  ceremony, 
one  of  whom  Is  a  prisoner  at  this  moment 
In  Shanghai,  little  realized  the  nature  of 
the  burdens  they  would  be  called  upon  to 
bear. 

"These  are  glorious  times."  he  stressed 
"when  Christians  should  give  example  to 
the  world  of  Christian  hope  and  spirltUhl 
joy,  to  counteract  the  discouragement  and 
the  melancholy  of  those  without  faith  For 
out  of  all  of  this  will  come  better  days  for 
this  poor  worteL 

"But  better  or  not.  faith  tells  us  that  It 
is  the  will  of  God.  that  once  men  rejected 
the  Creator,  it  Is  In  the  order  of  divine 
providence  that  disorder  should  be  in  the 
xuilverse— tf  men  choose  that  it  should  be. 

"Man  made  the  choice  that  threw  the 
whole  of  creation  out  of  harmony.  God  did 
not  will  this,  but  He  permitted  it.  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  abuse  of  free  will;  and  He  per- 
mits  all    the    consequences    that   flow    from 

"In  His  mercy  He  has  given  us  the  means 
to  rise  above  the  effects  of  this  revolt.  He 
has  given  us  His  Son,  whose  death  gained 
for  us  an  Infinite  source  of  grace  and  of 
merit,  and  infinite  satisfaction  for  all  sin 
We  have  far  more  than  we  need  In  the  con- 


tinuing sacrifice  of   the  mass,  and  In  the 
sacraments. 

"This  new  bishop  will  bring  these  blessings 
to  thousands.  He  will  ordain  native  priests, 
he  will  build  the  church  in  new  areas. 

FXACX   TO    HIS   FLOCK 

"People  cry  for  peace,  pray  for  peace,  yearn 
for  peace.  And  the  only  true  peace  comes 
from  submission  to  God-s  will  as  evidenced 
in  His  commandments,  and  In  the  mysteri- 
ous play  of  His  providence. 

"Bishop  McNaughton  will  bring  this  peace 
to  his  flock,  the  peace  of  obedience,  that 
meets  the  supreme  test  of  Christ;  If  you  love 
Me.  keep  My  commandments.' 

"There  is  a  false  sense  of  peace  that  comes 
from  security  and  plenty.  The  dangers 
imminent  today  are  gradually  weaning  our 
people  away  from  this  dangerous  and  verv 
selfish  attitude,  which  Pope  John  calls  the 
'idleness  of  peace.' 

"This  new  bishop  will  be  mindful  of  the 
soil  north  of  his  mission,  reddened  by  the 
blood  of  so  many  m.irtyrs,  and  of  so  many 
of  our  young  s^jldiers  He  will  be  mindful  of 
the  heroic  decision  of  Bishop  Byrne,  viho 
chose  to  remain  at  his  post,  loyally  and 
stubbornly  resisting  to  the  end. 

"He  receives  the  first  great  grace  by  the 
imposition  of  hands  of  the  consecrating 
prelate  and  of  the  assisting  bishops.  Ask 
the  Holy  Spirit  that  with  this  Imposition  of 
the  hands  that  this  new  bishop  receive  some 
of  the  spirit  of  the  presiding  prelate,  some 
of  his  worldwide  vision,  some  of  his  gen- 
erosity and  kindness,  some  of  his  zeal,  some 
of  his  untiring  energy.  And.  Incldentelly 
pray  that  he  will  receive  some  of  your  own 
spirit  of  sacrlflcc  that  has  made  It  possible 
for  your  cardinal  archbishop,  and  you.  to 
be  known  all  over  the  world  for  your  out- 
standing interest  in  the  whole  church  of 
Chrtst. 

"The  task  awaiting  Bishop  McNaughton  Is 
no  child's  play.  He  will  need  all  we  can 
procure  for  him,  by  our  prayers,  so  that  In 
this  ceremony  the  Holy  Spirit  wUl  fill  him 
abundantly  with  His  gifts. 

"Ask  the  Holy  Spirit,  then  to  replace  with 
His  life,  all  Inertia  and  fear;  with  His  light 
all  darkness  and  uncertainty:  with  His  love 
all  coldness  and  indifference;  with  His  peace 
all  anger  and  resentment;  with  His  strength 
a:i  weakness  and  Indecision;  with  His  Joyi 
all  sadness  and  discouragement." 


WHERE  DOES  CONGRESS  STAND  ON 
THE  BERLIN  ISSUE? 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Peighan]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minut€s. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  mowing  signs  that  the  position  of 
the  West  on  the  BerUn  crisis  has  begun 
to  slip  since  the  forthright  reply  on  July 
17  of  President  Kennedy  to  the  Russian 
aide  memolre  on  Berlin  and  East  Ger- 
many and  President  Kennedy's  firm, 
realistic,  and  rallying  address  to  the  Na- 
tion on  July  25.  The  sequence  of  these 
two  Presidential  actions  crystallized  the 
deeply  held  feelings  of  the  American 
people  to  meet  the  Russian  challenge  on 
Berlin  and  East  Germany  with  all  the 
resources,  courage,  and  determination 
our  Nation  could  muster.  Por  too  long 
our  people  had  horae  the  burden  of 
Russian  insults  and  provocations  slan- 
derous Ues,  blackmail,  and  cleverly  im- 
plied threats  of  war,  all  emanating  in  an 
endless  stream  from  Moscow.  A  high 
point  in  determination  to  act  was  rois- 
tered by  the  American  people  in  response 
to  President  Kennedy's  position  on  Ber- 
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lin  and  East  Germany.  The  voices  of 
appeasement,  dignified  retreat,  and 
graceful  concession,  had  been  chilled  as 
the  Nation  united  for  the  long-delayed 
confrontation  with  the  Russians. 

In  analyzing  the  Berlin  crisis  and  its 
meaning  to  all  the  people  of  the  world. 
President  Kennedy  concluded  on  this 
note: 

But  above  all  it  has  now  become — as  never 
before — the  great  testing  place  of  Western 
courage  and  will,  a  focal  point  where  oin* 
solemn  commitments  and  Soviet  ambitions 
now  meet  In  basic  confrontation. 

This  stat-ement  left  no  doubt  that 
President  Kennedy  had  accepted  the 
rhallenpe  of  the  Rus.siaas  on  Berlin  and 
East  Germany.  There  would  be  no  re- 
treat from  responsibility,  there  would  be 
no  graceful  concessions  to  the  Ru.s.sians. 
The  West  could  not  be  blackmailed  into 
weakness  by  the  Ru.s.sians  At  least,  none 
of  these  evils  would  be  engaged  in,  so  far 
as  President  Kennedy  is  concerned 

In  analyzing  courses  of  action  open 
to  us  and  our  associated  allies  President 
Kennedy  stated: 

We  intend  to  have  a  wider  choice  than 
humiliation  or  all-out  nuclear  action. 

To  that  end.  the  President  made  it 
clear  he  was  taking  immediate  steps  to 
strengthen  our  nuhtary  capabilities  and 
to  provide  the  kind  of  diversity  required 
to  back  up  our  political  objectives.  In 
calling  for  this  stepup  in  our  defense 
capabilities  the  President  gave  firm  as- 
.surances  that  'while  we  will  not  let 
panic  shape  our  policy,  neither  will  we 
permit  timidity  to  direct  our  program." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  m  the  minds 
of  responsible  men  that  President  Ken- 
nedy seeks  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
crisis  of  Berlin  and  Ea.st  Germany.  He 
made  this  clear  to  the  Ru.ssian  leaders 
in  his  response  to  the  Russian  aide 
memoire  on  Berlm  and  East  Germany. 
He  concurred  with  the  Russian  leaders 
in  their  claim  that  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment on  Germany  was  long  overdue. 
President  Kennedy  called  for  change  in 
the  present  partition  of  Germany.  Uiat 
IS  change  for  the  better,  change  that 
would  be  consistent  with  the  freely  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  people  directly  con- 
cerned. 

President  Kennedy  warned  the  Rus- 
sian leaders  that  so  long  as  they  de- 
layed a  peaceful  settlement  on  the  Ger- 
man problem,  the  dangers  of  war  would 
be  increased  along  with  an  increase  of 
tensions  tlirouphout  that  vast  area  of 
central  and  eastern  Europe  now  under 
Ru.ssian  military  occupation.  He  crys- 
tallized the  issue  in  this  meaningful 
statement: 

The  U.S.  Government  continues  to  t)e- 
lleve  that  there  will  be  no  real  6<:):ution  of 
the  German  problem,  nor  any  rc.il  trrm- 
quillity  in  central  Europe,  until  the  Ger- 
man people  are  reunified  in  peace  and  free- 
dom on  the  basis  of  the  universally  recog- 
nized   principle   of  self-determination. 

The  position  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  on  Germany  is  clear. 
Our  policy  calls  for  a  free  and  united 
Germany.  We  prefer  that  this  political 
objective  be  accomplished  by  peaceful 
means  through  the  exercise  of  the  uni- 
versally accepted  principle  of  self-de- 


termination.    President    Kennedy    has 
left  no  doubts  on  these  crucial  issues. 

However,  the  voices  of  appeasement 
are  begmning  to  unfreeze.  In  the  last 
3  weeks  certain  prominent  columnists 
have  been  working  overtime  trying  to 
convince  the  American  people  that  the 
Russians  will  never  accept  anythiiog  but 
a  permanently  divided  Germany.  They 
argue  that  .since  the  Russians  have  made 
up  their  minds  on  a  permanently  par- 
titioned Germany  and  that  since  the 
Russians  are  in  physical  control  of  the 
area  in  dispute,  there  is  nothing  we  can 
do  about  It.  They  suggest  that  if  we  try 
to  change  the  present  unnatural  situa- 
tion in  Berlin  and  East  Germany  war 
will  surely  result.  These  are  classic 
examples  of  the  kind  of  negative, 
unimaemative.  timid  thinking  tliat 
swamped  the  Eisenhower  administration 
and  produced  the  sterile  policy  toward 
the  Russians  which  over  tiie  past  several 
years  earned  us  the  disrespect  of  many 
nations  of  the  world.  This  same  kind 
of  tlunkmp  i^  an  open  invitation  to  in- 
ternational gai"u:stcrs  and  ruffiaiis  to 
heap  additional  insults,  degradation,  and 
threats  apanL-^t  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  all  quart<^rs  of  the 
world. 

Some  columnists  have  been  so  bold  as 
to  make  i)ublic  claims  that  France  and 
Great  Britain  do  not  favor  a  united  Ger- 
many, because  they  feci  a  united  Ger- 
many will  dominate  Europe.  If  these 
claims  are  true,  this  is  startling  news, 
since  the  American  people  have  been  led 
to  believe  the  Western  Powers  were  in 
harmony  on  the  need  for  a  free  and 
united  Germany.  The  terms — France 
and  Great  Britain — are  loose  terms,  often 
li^osely  u.sed  in  the  political  sense.  A.-; 
u.sed.  do  they  mean  the  Governments  of 
those  countries?  This  seems  uiilikely 
.since  both  France  and  Great  Britain 
lifwc  called  for  a  free  and  united  Ger- 
many m  their  respective  responses  to  the 
Russian  aide  mcmoire.  If  these  colum- 
nists mean  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  Franco,  the  question  ari.ses,  by  what 
means  were  the  opinions  of  the  peoples 
of  these  countries  ascertained.  It  is 
always  po.ssible  to  report  the  opinions 
held  by  a  relatively  small  groujD  of  people 
wlio  are  vocal,  but  whose  noisy  activities 
are  no  reflection  of  their  relaiivc 
slrenmh  to  the  sentiments  of  tlie  ren- 
cral  popul.Ttion.  Tliis  is  especially  true 
with  recard  to  the  appeasers  and  the 
profossional  pacifists. 

SliU  another  columnist  reports  that 
'  we  will  suffer  some  humiliations  in 
Berlin.  We  will  be  under  constant  pres- 
sures. We  can  liang  en  without  losing 
face.  But  humiliations  must  be  ex- 
pected." This  suggests  that  our  posi- 
tion in  Berlin  is  precarious,  that  we  are 
hanging  on  by  Uie  skm  of  our  teeth,  and 
tliat  we  are  about  to  be  forcibly  ejected 
from  that  beleaguered  city.  It  also  sug- 
gests that  all  we  can  expect  is  a  revised 
status  quo.  revised  in  a  manner  t^ 
feather  the  Russians'  nest,  which  would 
surely  end  up  as  beinT  a  great  deal  wor.^c 
than  humiliation  for  the  United  States. 
It  is  inept  and  inaccurate  report  mg  such 
as  this  which  encourages  the  Russians 
to  be  more  aggressive,  more  demanding, 
and  bolder  m  their  brinkmanship.     I; 


also  invites  the  American  people  to  op- 
pose President  Kennedys  program 
which  rejects  both  htimihation  and 
nuclear  war. 

It  would  seem  that  for  some  people 
fear  of  a  strong  and  united  Germany  is 
greater  than  fear  of  a  strong  Russian 
empire  that  not  only  threatens  the  peace 
of  the  world,  but  threatens  the  very  exist- 
ence of  free  society.  It  is  strange  that 
when  the  chips  are  down  with  the  Rus- 
sians extraneous  arguments  such  as 
■fear  that  Germany  will  dominate  Eu- 
rope" are  propagated  by  some  elements 
of  the  free  press.  It  is  equally  strange 
that  at  this  moment  of  crisis  the  fi-ee 
press  appears  to  forget  if  not  ignore  the 
tremendous  gains  that  have  been  made 
over  the  past  12  years  toward  a  united 
Europe,  tlie  reconciliation  of  differences 
between  the  leaders  of  France  and  Ger- 
many based  upon  their  common  Euro- 
pean heritage,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  German  Federal  Republic  has  won 
a  respected  place  in  the  councils  of 
NATO. 

It  is  both  illogical  and  divisive  to  ques- 
tion the  right  of  the  German  people  to 
hold  membership  in  the  European  com- 
munity of  nations  or  to  warn  that  a  free 
and  united  Germany  would  bring  harm- 
ful effects  to  the  lonp-range  interests  of 
free  Europe.  Such  arguments  deny  the 
self-evident  values  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
discredit  the  right  of  the  European 
peoples  to  umte  for  common  defense,  and 
cast  doubt  upon  the  desirability  of  the 
free  world  community  pushing  ahead  to 
develop  its  economic,  political,  and  mil- 
itary strength  to  a  point  capable  of  dis- 
couraging the  Russian  imperialists  from 
carryinp  out  their  well-laid  plans  of 
world  domination.  Yet  these  views  are 
advanced  in  the  free  press  of  the  United 
States.  Perhaps  their  appearance  is  a 
testament  to  the  fact  that  our  press  is 
free.  I  would  like  to  think  so  because 
it  is  difficult  to  find  any  justification  in 
fact  for  them. 

The  whittling  away  of  President 
Kennedy  s  firm  and  positive  position  on 
Berlm  and  East  Germany  is  not  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  deeply  held  feelings  of  the 
American  people.  It  does  violence  to 
their  highest  hopes.  But  this  whittling 
away  will  continue  until  the  announced 
negotiations  with  the  Russians  takes 
place.  Khrushchev  will  be  persuaded  by 
the  whittlers  that  he  was  right  in  his 
first  estimates  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration—that  it  would  fold  up  in  the 
face  of  an  caily  and  tough  test  of  will 
and  courage.  This  will  make  the  Rus- 
sians bolder  in  their  threats  and  more 
demanding  at  the  conference  table — a 
situation  which  could  lead  to  the  most 
serious  miscalculations  on  tiie  leadership 
cf  President  Kennedy. 

The  real  issue  of  Berlin  and  East  Ger- 
many is  becoming  more  confased  with 
each  passing  day.  Russian  propaganda 
taken  together  with  the  activities  of  the 
whittlers  in  the  free  press  are  playing 
a  major  role  in  creating  this  confusion. 
In  tliose  circumstances.  Congress  can 
provide  a  needed  service  by  helping  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  to  clear  the  atmosphere 
before  negotiations  with  the  Russians 
begin.  Congress  has  yet  to  go  on  record 
as  suppoi  ting  the  firm,  positive  political 
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position  taken  by  President  Kennedy  in 
his  reply  to  the  Russian  aide  memoire 
and  in  his  rallying  speech  to  the  Nation. 
The  issue  remains  whether  Congress  will 
support  President  Kennedy  in  his  call 
for  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  problem  of 
Berlin  and  East  Germany  through  exer- 
cise of  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion for  the  people  directly  concerned. 

I  trust  that  Congress  will  not  adjourn 
before  taking  action  on  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  351.  as  revised.  The 
Members  of  the  House  were  prepared  to 
act  on  such  a  resolution  as  far  back  as 
Monday,  August  7.  As  the  Members 
know,  there  weis  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  language  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  351  as  originally  introduced. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  took 
the  initiative  and  reconciled  the  differ- 
ences between  Members  and  caused  to 
be  printed  for  the  committee  a  revised 
resolution  which  expressed  meaningful 
support  for  the  position  taken  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  Berlin  and  East  Ger- 
many. But  that  resolution  was  not 
acted  on  as  scheduled.  It  was  held  over. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  definite  plans 
that  have  been  made  by  the  leadership 
to  bring  this  resolution  before  the  House 
for  a  vote. 

I  have  been  given  to  understand  that 
the  Department  of  State  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  language  of  the  resolution  as 
revised.  I  am  also  advised  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  left  to  Congress  the 
decision  as  to  whether  it  will  express 
support  for  the  position  he  has  taken  and 
how  it  will  express  such  support.  It  is 
now  up  to  Congress  to  act. 


I 


ADMINISTRATION  AND  EFFECTIVE- 
NESS OF  THE  NEW  EMERGENCY 
FEED  GRAINS  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
consideration  by  this  body  last  week  of 
a  program  for  the  eradication  of  hog 
cholera,  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Abends]  raised  cer- 
tain questions  regarding  the  administra- 
tion and  effectiveness  of  the  new  emer- 
gency feed  grains  program.  I  regret  that 
I  was  not  on  the  floor  when  the  gentle- 
man delivered  his  speech.  I  have  since 
read  it  in  the  Record. 

This  is  at  least  the  second  time  to  my 
personal  knowledge  that  the  gentleman 
has  undertaken  to  criticize  the  admin- 
istration of  the  feed  grain  program  in 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

The  gentleman  should  take  a  leaf 
from  the  book  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  his  party  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Members  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HoEVEN]. 

In  his  debate  on  the  farm  bill,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  said : 

I  find  that  in  my  section  of  the  Corn  Belt, 
the  feed  grain  program  Is  a  very  popular 
program.  The  degree  of  participation  in  the 
program  certainly  Indicates  that.  The  par- 
ticipation In  Iowa  is  65.4  percent;  Minnesota, 
50.2;  Missouri.  58.9;  North  Dakota,  73.5;  and 


Nebraska,  71.5 — all  in  the  great  feed  grain 
area  of  this  country. 

This  is  not  my  language;  this  is  the 
language  of  the  distinguished  and  able 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  Mr.  Hoeven. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  taken 
exception  to  the  role  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and.  in  particular. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman  in 
regulating  the  flow  of  surplus  com  into 
the  commercial  market. 

Much  of  the  1959  corn  crop  was  hich 
in  moisture  content  and  much  of  it  was 
placed  in  storage  last  fall  under  policies 
adopted  by  the  previous  administration 
to  avoid  a  sudden  break  in  the  corn 
market. 

Consequently,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  make  space  for  the  alltime  record 
absorption  of  corn  under  the  1960  un- 
limited production  corn  program  and 
space  at  country  points  for  storage  of  the 
1961  corn  crop. 

CCC  did  not  •'dump"  stocks:  it  moved 
from  country  storage  point^s  corn  that 
was  either  out  of  condition  or  in  danger 
of  going  out  of  condition. 

Except  for  limited  lots  marketed  to 
date  with  feed  grains  piogram  certifi- 
cates, any  No.  1  or  No.  2  corn  sold  at  Ies.s 
than  the  CCC  minimum  price  contained 
moisture  in  excess  of  13 '2  percent  and 
was  not  acceptable  for  continued  stora^'e 
for  that  reason. 

The  implication  that  this  No.  1  or  No. 
2  com  was  sold  at  an  unjustifiable  dis- 
count from  the  statutory  price  carried 
in  the  CCC  monthly  sales  list  is  incor- 
rect. These  corn  sales  involved  only 
nonstorable  corn  priced  through  com- 
petitive bids  as  compared  with  the  statu- 
tory minimum  price  for  storable  corn. 
Secretary  Freeman  has  not  violated  the 
intent  of  Congress  by  these  administra- 
tive acts. 

At  no  time  did  he  say  the  CCC  would 
not  sell  corn.  He  did  state  that  he  would 
adminster  the  program  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  producers  of  corn  would  not 
realize  less  income  from  their  1960  pro- 
duction than  if  there  had  been  no  pro- 
gram. And  he  has  abided  by  that  state- 
ment in  complete  accord  with  the 
administration's  efforts  to  maintain  farm 
income  at  a  reasonable  level  while  gain- 
ing every  possible  saving  for  the  tax- 
payer. 

Regardless  of  charges  to  the  contrail, 
the  program  is  accomplishing  this  goal. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  for  every 
bushel  of  corn  not  produced  and  not  ac- 
quired by  CCC,  a  saving  of  $1  10  per 
bushel  in  storage,  handling,  transporta- 
tion, and  interest  charges  accrues  to  the 
Government,  and  hence  to  the  taxpayer, 
over  the  period  CCC  would  have  to  hold 
the  corn  until  it  could  be  reached  for 
disposition.  At  the  same  time,  net  farm 
income  is  10  percent  greater  this  year 
than  it  was  last  year.  Apparently,  what 
cannot  be  done  is  being  done  under  this 
program. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  charges 
that  the  program  has  scarcely  made  a 
dent  in  the  feed  grain  surplus,  and  that 
this  will  become  more  and  more  appar- 
ent as  the  September  and  October  re- 
ports become  available. 


September  1  estimates  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  indicate  that  in 
point  of  fact  the  corn  crop  under  the 
new  program  will  be  about  650  million 
bushels  less  than  it  would  have  been  had 
the  feed  grains  law  not  been  enacted  and 
that  it  will  be  some  540  million  bushels 
under  the  1960  production  figure.  This, 
to  use  a  well-understood  colloquialism,  is 
not  "hay.  "  It  is  corn  and  corn  to  the 
tune  of  over  one-half  billion  bushels 
which  will  not  have  to  find  it^  way  into 
CCC  stocks 

The  lack  of  interest  of  the  corn  proc- 
essors in  buying  and  holding  inventory 
supplies  of  corn,  alleged  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  is  not  a  new  develop- 
ment and  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  the 
feed  grains  program.  CCC  presently 
holds  1.2  biUion  bushels  of  corn  and  is 
acquiring  more  than  500  million  bushels 
this  fall.  Corn  processors  have  had  am- 
ple opportunity  to  purchase  stocks  from 
the  1960  crop  if  they  so  desired.  The 
size  cf  CCC  inventories  indicate  that  they 
have  not  been  unwilling  over  the  years 
for  CCC  to  carry  stocks  at  Government 
expense. 

The  specific  instance  cited  of  corn  sold 
to  an  "eastern  distillery"  must  be  taken 
in  the  context  of  the  circumstances. 
Made  in  the  interest  of  general  public 
policy.  It  was  to  prevent  the  use  by  the 
processor  of  Cuban  molasses.  The  sale 
constituted  a  small  quantity  of  the  low- 
est grade  corn  available  in  CCC  inven- 
tories and  was  sold  under  severe  re- 
strictions as  to  gain  by  the  processor. 

When  these  two  facts  are  considered. 
I  doubt  there  is  any  quarrel  with  the 
transaction. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  plight  of  the 
droupht-strickcn  farmers  of  the  north- 
ern Great  Flams  States  is  without  the 
juri.sdicticn  of  this  program. 

The  price  at  which  corn  may  be  sold 
for  livestock  feed  in  drought-stricken 
areas  is  set  by  law.  Public  Law  87-127 
sets  the  price  for  such  sales  at  not  less 
than  75  percent  of  the  current  support 
price. 

At  the  same  time  he  is  charging  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  refusing 
to  sell  corn  below  the  established  price 
to  drought-stricken  farmers — something 
he  cannot  do  under  existing  law — my  col- 
league states  that  CCC  is  "dumping" 
grain  sorghums  on  the  market.  If  this 
were  true  such  action  certainly  would 
force  down  the  cost  of  grain  sorghums 
to  these  same  farmers,  perhaps  easing 
their  burden.  But  it  would  place  other 
producers  and  consumers  in  equal 
jeopardy. 

CCC  is  not  "dumping"  grain  sorghums 
on  the  market.  It  has  offered  to  sell 
grain  sorghums  at  the  market  price  to 
assure  reasonable  and  stable  prices  to 
producers  and  to  users  of  feed  grains  and 
to  consumers  of  livestock  products;  and 
to  help  maintain  a  reasonable  relation- 
ship between  livestock  and  feed  prices 
during  the  period  of  transition  to  a  more 
realistic  balance  of  feed  grain  supplies. 
The  offer  to  sell  at  market  was  in  part 
to  honor  the  obligation  under  which  CCC 
would  assist  program  compilers  in  mar- 
keting their  payment-in-kind  certificates 
so  that,  incomewise,  they  will  not  be  at 
a   disadvantage    to    noncompliers.     Nor 
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will  noncompliers  benefit  from  the  pur- 
chase of  "phantom  com  acres" — those 
either  nonexistent  or  which  previously 
were  not  devoted  to  corn  production. 

It  is  true  that  nonparticipants  could 
exceed  their  1960  acreage;  the  best  esti- 
mates indicate  that  some  additional 
acres  were  planted  to  com  by  nonpartici- 
pants It  is  true  that  some  producers 
who  signed  up  changed  their  minds  and 
later  did  not  divert  all  the  acres  origi- 
nally anticipated.  The  Department  ex- 
pected this  from  the  beginning. 

But  conservation  payments  are  being 
made  only  to  those  producers  who  ac- 
tually divert  acreage.  The  Department 
estimates  that  the  total  payment  for 
land  diverted  will  be  about  $730  million, 
if  all  producers  live  up  to  their  stated 
intentions.  However,  it  will  pay  only 
for  acreage  determined  by  actual  meas- 
urement to  be  diverted  Final  payments 
now  being  made  will  be  limited  to  that 
amount  due  to  complete  the  total  com- 
pensation on  the  acreage  actually  divert- 
ed, not  in  excess  of  the  intended  diver- 
sion listed  on  the  original  application 
sheet. 

As  for  creating  a  surplus  of  soybeans 
by  giving  farmers  the  incentive  of  higher 
price  supports  for  beans,  the  Depart- 
ment anticipates  little  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing effective  use  in  domestic  and  foreign 
outlets  of  any  soyl>eana  that  CCC  will 
actually  acquire.  There  Is  no  question 
the  program  has  tended  to  discourage 
possible  further  increases  in  com  acre- 
age. Many  acres  which  otherwise  might 
have  pone  to  com,  without  the  feed 
grains  program  and  the  higher  bean  sup- 
port, undoubtedly  went  In  large  part  to 
soybeans.  And  the  large  l)ean  crop  plus 
the  $2.30  support  price  w  ill  increase  farm 
income. 

In  di.scussing  the  wheat  program  my 
friend  from  Illinois  quoted,  as  a  goal  of 
the  new  program,  from  the  "Factsheet — 
1962  wheat  stabilization  program,"  the 
following: 

Save  the  taxpayers  about  $258  mllUon — $50 
million  during  the  19C2  crop  year;  the  re- 
mainder during  the  period  that  the  Govern- 
ment probably  would  have  had  to  hold  wheat 
added  to  present  stocks. 

He  challenged  this  statement  on  the 
basis  that  increased  export  subsidies 
would  offset  the  saving  in  reduced  wheat 
stocks  held  by  the  Government.  The 
figures  cited  relate  only  to  the  one  factor, 
"carrj-ing  charges."  Present  estimates 
are  that  the  wheat  program  will  result 
in  savings  of  $52  million  in  carrying 
charges  the  first  year  and  $319  million 
during  the  entire  period  that  the  wheat 
would  have  been  held. 

The  export  subsidy  cost  will  ii^crease 
on  wheat  exported — about  $135  million 
in  the  first  year.  However,  the  primary 
outlet  for  wheat  in  CCC  stocks  is  the 
export  market.  Hence,  the  ultimate  dis- 
position of  wheat  which  would  have  been 
produced  on  diverted  acreage  must  be 
assumed  to  be  through  export  chan- 
nels. This  would  require  a  subsidy  of  at 
least  80  cents  per  bushel  on  237  million 
bushels  or  $190  million.  This  is  an  ulti- 
mate saving,  just  as  much  as  carrying 
cliarges. 


There  has  been  no  embargo  or  boy- 
cott on  Public  Law  480  sales  of  Soft  Red 
Winter  wheat. 

Earlier  in  the  season.  Public  Law  480 
sales  were  low  because  of  the  unavail- 
ability of  Soft  wheat  for  such  export 
movement  from  CCC  stocks.  However, 
with  the  new  crop  at  hand,  13  miUion 
bushels  of  Soft  Red  Wmter  wheat  have 
now  been  allocated  for  current  program- 
ing under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  and 
negotiations  are  in  progress  with  some 
of  the  major  importing  countries. 

Beginning  under  the  previous  admin- 
istration, it  has  been  the  policy  to  main- 
tain allocation  control  over  Public  Law 
480  commitments  so  as  to  guard  against 
excessive  diversions  from  domestic  needs 
and  from  export  outlets  offering  dollar 
payment.  This  policy  is  in  line  with  the 
law  authorizing  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram. 

I  hope  this  brief  discussion  will  serve 
to  clarify  some  of  the  questions  raised 
by  my  distineui."=hed  colleague  with  re- 
gard to  the  feed  grains  propram.  It  is 
working. 

In  view  of  present  crop  prospects,  it  is 
apparent  that  had  there  been  no  pro- 
gram, feed  grain  prices  today  would  be 
much  lower  than  they  are.  Instead,  farm 
income  has  increased  while  costs  of  sur- 
pliLs  stockpiling  to  the  Government  and 
the  public  are  decreasing. 


SOCIAL  SECURPTi'  PROGRAM 

Mr.    BARRY.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cxtrtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  placing  in  the  Record  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  dated  August 
17,  1961,  on  my  bill,  H.R.  4817,  to  make 
social  security  a  voluntary  program  to 
the  extent  tliat  it  would  permit  our  citi- 
zens to  provide  for  their  retirement  and 
support  of  their  legal  dependents 
through  a  program  of  their  own  selec- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  pro- 
vides the  salvation  of  the  social  security 
program  upon  which  the  great  bulk  of 
our  citizens  have  today  based  their  re- 
tirement. In  a  si^eech  appearing  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  March  6.  1961 — 
pages  3293-3294 — "Politics  Will  De- 
stroy Social  Security."  I  tried  to  point  up 
the  reasons  the  social  security  system  as 
it  presently  stands  and  is  programed  to 
develop  has  within  it  the  seeds  of  de- 
struction. In  essence,  it  is  the  old  chain 
letter  formula  which  looks  good  for  those 
who  are  the  early  participants,  but  bogs 
down  as  it  reaches  maturity.  The  pass- 
ing generation,  those  over  65,  and  the 
working  generation,  those  over  21  are 
still  among  the  early  participants.  So 
things  still  look  good.  The  oncoming 
generations,  those  who  become  21  after 
1970  will  not  be  among  the  early  par- 
ticipants and  the  basic  flaws  In  the  sys- 


tem will  become  more  and  more  ap- 
parent. 

I  have  had  two  purposes  in  introduc- 
ing H.R.  4817,  which  I  introduced  in 
prenous  Congresses.  The  first  purpose 
is  to  tO'  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
social  security  program  for  those  who 
are  presently  counting  upon  it  and  to 
keep  it  available  to  those  people — per- 
haps 5  percent  of  our  population— who 
would  not  take  out  retirement  programs 
for    themselves    otherwise. 

The  second  puipose  is  to  expose  the 
false  statements  made  by  the  promoters 
of  the  social  security  system  and  let  the 
people  know  the  truth  of  what  has  been 
done  and  what  the  present  program 
really  is. 

The  Aug'ost  17.  1961.  report  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  my  bill  H  R. 
4817  has  fulfilled  this  second  purpose  to 
a  large  degree. 

This  report  clearly  dispels  the  false 
docinne  tliat  the  contributions  of  the 
individual  match  the  benefits  paid  to 
him  on  an  insurance  basis.  As  the  re- 
port accurately  states: 

The  peop:e  electing  coverage  under  private 
bcr.eftt  plans  would.  In  general,  be  those  who 
could  expect  to  get  proportionately  lower  re- 
turns from  the  Federal  system  and  thus 
would  represent  proportionately  lower  bene- 
fit costs.  The  people  who  would  remain  un- 
der the  Federal  system  would  thus  consist  of 
a  relatively  large  number  ol  people  who  are 
alre.'idy  near  retirement  age.  who  have  large 
families,  or  for  some  other  reason  could  ex- 
pert to  get  more  out  of  the  system. 

This  is  clearly  a  share  the  wealth  plan. 
not  an  insurance  plan,  and  was  never 
designed  to  be  anj-thing  else.  The  use  of 
language  to  create  the  impression  that 
this  program  was  insurance  was  deliber- 
ately designed  to  deceive  the  people  as  to 
w  hat  the  program  really  was. 

Now  this  does  not  mean  that  share  the 
wealth  is  per  se  wrong,  or  that  a  social 
program  of  this  sort  is  wrong.  Cer- 
tainly, though,  the  people  rightly  can  be 
concerned  by  the  fact  that  it  was  sold 
to  them  under  false  premises.  Why  was 
it  sold  under  false  premises?  If  share 
the  wealth  is  proper,  in  this  field,  or  any 
field,  why  not  advance  the  program 
openly  without  shame? 

I  believe  the  answer  is  that  share-the- 
wealth  programs,  though  at  first  blush 
may  seem  to  be  sound  and  charitable, 
arc  up>on  analysis  destructive  of  himian 
welfare,  human  freedom,  and  human 
progress.  Certainly  history  is  full  of 
share-thc -wealth  plans  that  failed  and 
to  date  no  one  can  point  to  one  which 
has  been  successful  over  any  reasonable 
period  of  time. 

We  had  the  logic  of  this  situation  be- 
fore the  Congress  in  a  rather  compact 
form  when  we  went  into  the  merits  of 
flood  insurance.  Why  is  flood  insurance 
not  well  developed  in  the  private  sector, 
so  people  come  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  promote  it?  The  answer  is 
quite  obvious,  a  person  can  tell  for  him- 
self whether  his  property  is  subject  to 
floods.  If  he  builds  on  high  ground  he 
has  no  need  of  flood  insurance.  If  he 
builds  right  next  to  a  riverbank  he  has 
great  need.  Should  the  person  who 
builds  on  high  land  pay  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  person  who  chooses  to  build  on 
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a  rlverbank?  Well,  if  there  were  no 
choice  perhaps,  but  certainly  if  such  a 
system  were  established  there  would  be 
no  cause  for  people  to  exercise  judgment 
about  building  on  flood-free  areas.  This 
would  encourage  economic  waste  from 
floods. 

So  It  is  in  any  field  of  human  en- 
deavor. Insurance  is  valuable  against 
risks  to  which  all  of  us  are  subject  in 
spite  of  the  reasonable  precautions  we 
can  take;  for  example,  windstorms,  fire, 
disease,  early  death,  accident,  theft. 
Then,  indeed,  the  risk  can  be  spread 
among  many  people  equally  because  they 
share  the  risk  with  some  measure  of 
equality.  But  to  spread  risk  through 
the  insurance  process  to  people  who  do 
not  have  the  risk  or  have  it  inequally 
because  of  precautions  human  beings  can 
take  for  themselves  is  to  destroy  the 
process  of  human  beings  taking  precau- 
tion. 

The  full  report  of  HEW  follows: 

August  17.  1961 
Hon.  Wn-Btm  D.  Mills. 

Chairman.    Committee    on  Ways  and  Means, 
House  of  Representatives,   Washington, 
DC. 
Deab  Mb.  Chairman:   This  letter  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request  of  February  27,  1961, 
for  a  report  on  H.R.  4817,  a  bill  to  encourage 
the  use  of  private  benefit  plans  in  lieu  of 
social  security  by  providing  that  individuals 
who  are  eligible  for  certain  benefits  unde- 
such  plans  shall   not   be   entitled    to   social 
security  benefits  or  subject  to  social  security 
taxes. 

The  bill  provides  that  an  individual  whose 
services  would  otherwise  be  covered  by  the 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  pro- 
gram could  choose  to  be  covered  by  a  privatt: 
insurance  policy  or  public  or  private  retire- 
ment plan  giving  protection  equivalent  In 
type  and  amount  to  that  provided  under  the 
Federal  program,  in  lieu  of  coverage  of  his 
services  under  that  program.  In  any  case 
where  the  individual's  protection  under  such 
a  policy  or  plan  was  terminated,  the  equiva- 
lent of  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  taxes 
would  be  transferred  by  the  insurer  to  the 
Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  and  the  individual's  rights  under 
the  Federal  program  would  be  determined  as 
though  he  had  been  under  its  coverage  dur- 
ing the  period  when  he  had  been  covered  by 
the  policy  or  plan.  (The  bill  does  not  take 
into  account  the  benefits  for  disabled  work- 
ers and  their  families  provided  by  the  1956 
and  1958  amendments  and  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust 
Fund.) 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  recommends  against  enactment  of 
H.R. 4817. 

In  order  to  provide  protection  at  a  reason- 
able cost  to  the  workers  of  the  Nation  and 
their  families  against  the  insecurity  and  des- 
titution that  can  result  from  loss  of  earnings 
upon  retirement,  disability,  or  death,  it  is 
essential  that  the  Federal  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  program  be  compul- 
sory. Under  this  program  the  contributions 
of  an  individual  do  not  necessarily  match 
the  value  of  the  benefits  paid  to  him.  The 
program  contains  eligibility  and  benefit  pro- 
visions under  which  workers  nearing  retire- 
ment age  when  their  Jobs  were  brought 
under  the  program,  and  those  with  large 
families,  often  receive  benefits  considerably 
In  excess  of  the  contributions  they  have 
made.  With  such  a  benefit  structure  the 
system  would  be  susceptible  to  adverse  selec- 
tion if  people  were  allowed  to  elect  to  be  cov- 
ered under  private  benefit  plans  instead  of 
the  Federal  system.  The  people  electing  cov- 
erage under  private  benefit  plans  would,  in 


general,  be  those  who  could  expect  to  get 
proportionately  lower  returns  from  the  Fed- 
eral system  and  thus  would  repre.sent  pro- 
portionately lower  benefit  costs.  The  pen- 
pie  who  would  remain  under  the  Federal 
system  would  thus  consist  of  a  relatively 
large  number  of  people  who  are  already  neur 
retirement  age,  who  have  large  families,  or 
who  for  some  other  reason  could  expect  to 
get  the  most  out  of  the  system.  The  high 
contribution  rate  required  to  support  a  sys- 
tem composed  in  considerable  part  of  people 
in  these  groups  would  place  the  insurance 
beyond  the  reach  of  people  with  moderate  or 
low  incomes — those  who  need  it  most  In 
order  to  keep  the  cost  of  the  Federal  pro- 
gram at  reasonable  levels,  the  continued  par- 
ticipation under  the  program  by  all  covered 
workers — those  who  stand  to  get  relatively 
little  in  benefits,  in  relation  to  their  con- 
tributions, as  well  as  those  who  stand  to  get 
a  great  deal — needs  to  be  assured. 

A  further  point  is  that  the  bill  would  cile- 
ate  administrative  difficulties  for  insurance 
companies,  employers,  and  the  Governmeht 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  possible  effective- 
ness. Private  benefit  plans,  to  qualify  as 
benefit  plans  in  lieu  of  social  security,  woulld 
have  to  be  almost  completely  revised  These 
plans  are  now  designed  to  supplement  bente- 
fits  under  the  Federal  program  rather  than 
to  substitute  for  them.  Similarly,  private 
insurance  companies  do  not  now  generally 
issue  policies  providing  protection  equiva- 
lent in  type  and  amount  to  that  provided 
by  the  Federal  program.  Moreover,  it  wouild 
appear  that  they  would  have  great  dlfli- 
culty  in  doing  so.  If  the  policies  were  made 
identical  with  the  provisions  under  the  Fed- 
eral program,  the  companies  would  have  Vj 
provide  protection  related  to  the  indivldtials 
earnings.  They  would  also  have  to  make 
determinations  of  family  relationship,  de- 
pendency, and  current  earnings  of  the  re- 
tired worker  or  other  beneficiary — determi- 
nations that  would  be  difficult  and  costly  for 
individual  companies  to  make.  If  they  were 
to  provide  benefits  without  regard  to  the 
beneficiary's  current  earnings,  their  admin- 
istrative costs  would  be  lower  but  benefit 
costs — and  therefore  premiums — would  be 
substantially  higher. 

If   the  protection   of   the   Federal   program 
were  improved,  the  policies  and  plans  previ- 
ously approved  might  no  longer  qualify  law- 
less   they    also    made    comparable    changes 
The  necessary   adjustments   could   probably 
be  made  if  the  Improvements  in  the  Federhl 
program  were  limited  to  future  beneficiaries 
If,    however,   benefits   for   people    already    on 
the  rolls  were  increased  to  keep  the  program 
in  line  with  changes  in  wage  and  price  levei.*;, 
as  has  been  done  several  times  in  the  past 
and   in   all   likelihood   will   be   done   in   the 
futiu-e,  the   Insurance   company  or  staff  re- 
tirement  plan   would  also  have   to   increase 
payments   to   its  current  beneficiaries,    it  is 
hard  to  see  how  it  could  do  so.     The  virtual 
impossibility  of  keeping  aJternative  plans  In 
line  with  a  dynamic  program  su.^h  as  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  has 
constituted      a     strong     argument      against 
enactment  of  the  plan  proposed  by  H.R.  4817 
Another    administrative    consideration    Is 
that  even  though  an  individual  wa3  covered 
under  an  insurance  policy  or  retirement  plan 
In  lieu  of  social  security,   complete  record.s 
of  his  employment  or  self-employment  that 
would  otherwise  be  covered  under  the  Fed- 
eral program  would  have  to  be  maintained 
The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  need  such  records  in  case  the 
person    later    came    under    the   Federal    pro- 
gram, as  might  happen  in  many  cases  under 
the     proposal.     The     Treasury     Department 
would  need  the  records  to  determine  whether 
the  individual's  protection  was  equivalent  to 
that  provided  by  the  Federal  program.     The 
Insurer   would  need   the  records  in  order  to 
determine  ita  obligations  under   the   policy 
or    plan.    The    administrative    burden    of 
making  the  records  continually  available  to 


whichever  agency  needed  them  at  any  given 
time  would  be  substantiiU,  even  if  the  actual 
recordkeeping  were  centralized. 

The  proposal  would  also  create  a  serious 
administrative  burden  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. For  example,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment would  be  required  to  ascertain 
that  every  policy  issued  and  every  benefit 
plan  set  up  under  the  proposal  provided 
protection  equivalent  in  type  and  amount 
to  that  which  would  be  provided  by  the 
Federal  program  on  the  basis  of  the  wages 
and  self-employment  income  of  the  in- 
dividual and  that  it  provided  the  required 
cash  surrender  value  A  continuing  check 
would  be  required  because  the  potential 
protection  would  vary  with  changes  in  fam- 
ily situations,  benefit  levels,  and  other  fac- 
tors, and  the  potential  contributions  would 
vary  with  tax  rates  and  earnings  levels.  And 
of  course  if  the  Federal  program  were  re- 
vised the  policies  and  plans  previously  ap- 
proved would  have  to  be  reexamined. 

In  view  of  the  very  harmful  effects  the 
bill  could  have  on  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  program  we  recommend 
that  it  not  be  enacted   by  the  Congress. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion  of   this   report   from   the  standpoint   of 
the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Wilbur  J    Cohen, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


STRATOVISION  AND  EDUCATION 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  ConteI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
there  is  beinK  inaugurated  in  the  Middle 
West  an  experiment  in  education  which 
could  revolutionize  the  American  class- 
room and  some  day  help  solve  the  tre- 
mendous educational  needs  in  under- 
developed nations  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  an  experiment  which  proves  also 
that  the  money  and  effort  spent  in  in- 
du^stnal  research  and  development  pays 
off  in  unforeseen  ways. 

On  Monday.  September  11.  nearly  1 
million  schoolchildi-en  in  the  States  of 
Indiana.  Illinoi.s.  Kentucky.  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan, and  Wisconsin  will  begin  to  receive 
regular  instruction  through  educational 
television  programs  beamed  to  them 
from  a  "flying  schoolroom"  25,000  feet 
in  the  air.  The  "flying  schoolroom"  is 
a  DC-6  airplane  specially  equipped  to 
transmit  television  programs  which  have 
been  prepared  by  the  Midwest  Council' 
on  Airborne  TelevLsion  Instruction. 

This  technique  of  airborne  telecasting, 
called  stratovbion.  was  invented  17  years 
ago  by  a  young  Texas-born  electronics 
engineer  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp.  He  knew  that  a  television  signal 
transmitted  from  high  above  the  earth 
would  travel  much  farther  than  a  signal 
transmitted  from  near  the  ground  which 
is  limited  by  the  curvature  of  the  earth. 

This  young  engineer,  named  Charles 
E.  Nobles,  convinced  Westinghouse  that 
the  idea  was  worth  researching,  and  for 
3  years  he  directed  an  experimental  pro- 
gram using  a  modified  B-29  bomber  as 
his  flying  laboratory.  In  June  1948,  be- 
fore  there    was   any   east -west   coaxial 
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cable  In  service,  viewers  as  far  away 
as  Michigan  were  surprised  to  find  them- 
selves watching  the  Republican  National 
Convention  In  Philadelphia. 

His  stratovision  system  was  technically 
successful  but  when  the  coaxial  cable 
solved  the  commercial  need  for  long-dis- 
tance transmission  of  television  pro- 
grams, stratovision  was  put  on  the  shelf. 
But  the  fruits  of  research  never  die. 
Just  2  years  ago.  a  Westinghouse  col- 
league of  Mr.  Nobles— Mr   Reuben  Lee 

saw  in  stratovision  an  answer  to  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  facing  our 
schools — how  to  get  expert  instruction  in 
many  varied  or  advanced  courses  into  the 
thousands  of  schools  which  otherwise 
could  not  offer  such  variety  or  advanced 
teaching. 

Mr.  Nobles  and  Mr.  Lee  talked  with 
Dr.  John  A.  Hutcheson.  vice  president  in 
charge  of  engineering  for  Westinghouse, 
and  he.  in  turn,  approached  the  Ford 
Foundation.  As  a  result,  the  Midwest 
Council  on  Airborne  Television  Instruc- 
tion was  formed  to  carry  out  this  historic 
venture  and  Westinghouse  agreed  to  pro- 
vide the  technical  know-how  and  assist- 
ance. 

This  extraordinary  educational  pro- 
gram now  is  centered  at  Purdue  Univer- 
sity where  the  Midwest  Council  makes 
its  headquarters  and  where  the  univer- 
sity s  television  studio  facilities  and  its 
airport  are  ased.  So  it  is.  that  a  big 
four-engined  airplane  will  be  circling 
over  Montpelicr.  Ind  ,  for  4  days  a  week 
from  September  1 1  through  May. 

Educators  from  many  foieign  coun- 
tries already  are  looking  into  this  totally 
new  program.  Imagine  what  could  be 
done  with  this  t«:hnique  in  such  a  land 
as  India  where  millions  could  be  taught 
to  read  and  write,  taught  sanitation  or 
agricultural  methods  at  very  low  ex- 
pense. Some  day  the  programs  may  be 
beamed  not  from  high-flying  airplanes 
but  from  satellites. 

And  all  this  because  an  imaginative 
electronics  engineer  and  a  research- 
minded  company  were  willing  to  devote 
time  and  money  on  a  "blue  sky"  idea 
nearly  two  decades  ago. 
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HITLER  S  INVASION  OP  POLAND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a-sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  RyanI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  September 
1  marked  the  22d  anniversary  of  a  sad, 
tragic,  and  fateful  event.  Twenty-two 
years  aqo  Hitler's  war-hungry  armies 
marched  into  Poland  in  a  manner  al- 
most unpiecedented  in  modern  world 
history:  Germans  were  ordered  without 
a  formal  declaration  of  war.  early  in  the 
morning  of  that  day,  to  attack  Poland 
with  all  the  forces  at  their  disposal. 
This  they  did  in  flagrant  violation  of 
international  law.  and  also  in  defiance 
of  the  elemental  laws  of  the  civilized 
world.  In  swift  and  successive  moves 
Hitler  attained  his  immediate  objective: 
he  defeated  Poland.    In  the  course  of  a 


month's  ferocious  fighting  the  sovereign 
and  independent  Poland  ceased  to  exist, 
and  the  unhappy  people  of  Poland  ex- 
perienced the  worst  tragedy  in  their  long 
and  turbulent  historj-. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  even 
the  most  important  world -shaking 
events  that  followed  Hitler's  attack  on 
Poland,  By  his  unjust  and  unprovoked 
attack  Hitler  let  loo.se  forces  of  evil, 
forces  of  destruction  and  death,  which! 
after  causing  veritable  havoc  to  most 
of  the  world  and  death  to  tens  of  mil- 
lions and  rendering  other  tens  of  mil- 
lions homeless  and  helpless,  still  haunt 
and  harass  us  today.  The  atUck  on 
Poland  22  years  ago  heralded  the  com- 
ing of  the  most  destructive  of  wars  that 
caused  more  misery  and  misfortune  to 
more  human  beings  than  any  war  in 
known  history. 

In  observing  this  fateful  anniversary 
we  pay  tribute  to  the  gallant  and  help- 
less people  of  Poland  who.  like  the  un- 
known soldier  of  eveiy  war,  fought  and 
died  for  the  glory  of  Poland  and  for 
human  freedom. 


THE  LATE  ROBERT  E   GROSS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  ;  Mr.  John  W.  Davis  I 
was  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  With  deep  regret  that  I  call  the 
attention  of  this  body  to  tlic  passing  of 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Gross,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  LocUieed  Aircraft 
Corp.,  and  who  died  at  Fairmount  Hos- 
pital, Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  on  Septem- 
ber 3,  at  the  age  of  64. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JOHN  W.  DA\TS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  also  that  all  Members  who 
desire  to  do  so  might  extend  their  re- 
marks following  mine. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

Tlir  re  wa.^  no  objection. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
considerable  sorrow  that  I  report  to  this 
House  the  passing  of  my  fncnd  and  con- 
stituent, Robert  Gross,  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp..  and  one  of  the  pil- 
lars ol  community  life  where  he  lived  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  important  in- 
dustrialists in  the  Nation. 

Beginning  with  the  purchase  of  the 
Lockheed  Corp.  in  1932.  Bob  was 
lai-gely  responsible  for  the  growth  of  this 
company  to  the  point  where  it  now  has 
more  than  66.000  employees  and  ranks 
28th  in  terms  of  net  assets  among  all 
of  the  commercial  enterprises  in  the  Na- 
tion. His  philosophy  and  vision  have 
carried  Bob  Gross  and  his  company  to 
international  renown  in  aviation  and  air- 
space findings. 

To  give  you  a  sample  of  this  philos- 
ophy. I  quote,  from  a  talk  he  made  to  his 
employees : 

There  Is  a  certain  feeling  of  courage  and 
hope  when  you  work  In  the  field  of  the  air. 


You    Instinctively    look    up    and  not   down. 

You   look    ahead    and    not    back.  You    look 

ahead    where    the    horizons    are  abeolutclv 
unlimited. 

In  the  course  of  his  years  at  Lock- 
heed. Bob  Gross  participated  in  what 
we  recognize  now  to  be  an  almost  revo- 
lutionary change  in  the  whole  economic 
structure  of  southern  California.  He 
was  a  leader.  He  was  a  gentle,  wise, 
and  thoughtful  and  kind  man  who  will 
be  missed  by  his  many  friends  in  every 
area  of  our  society.  I  know  I  express 
the  wish  of  everj-  Congressman  to  extend 
to  the  Gross  family  our  sadness  at  his 
passing  and  our  profound  respect  for  all 
that  he  accomplished  in  life. 

His  philosophy— and  vision — have  car- 
ried Bob  Gross  and  his  company  to  in- 
ternational renown  in  aviation  and  the 
aerospace  sciences. 

There  is  a  certain  feeling  of  courage  and 
hope  when  you  work  in  the  field  of  the  air. 
You  instinctively  look  up.  not  down.  You 
ltx)k  ahead,  not  back.  You  look  ahead  where 
the  horizons  are  absolutely  unlimited. 

So  spoke  Robert  E.  Gross  to  employees 
of  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  on  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  company  in 
1957. 

Robert  Ellsworth  Gross  was  bom  In 
Ro.xbury.  Mass  .  on  May  11,  1897.  His 
parents  were  Robert  Haven  Gross,  a 
prominent  figure  for  a  quarter  century 
in  the  Nation's  coal  and  copper  indus- 
tries, and  Mabel  Bowman  Gross. 

Throughout  his  career  Gross  has  been 
guided  by  faith  in  aviation's  inevitable 
growth.      He    attended    Newton    High 

School  in  Newton.  Mass..  St.  George's 

preparatorj'— and  Harvard  College — 
1916-19— where  he  played  on  the  hockey 
and  baseball  teams  and  was  active  in 
other  campus  affairs. 

He  looked  instinctively  to  the  skies  33 
years  ago  and  he  continues  to  look  up — 
and  ahead — to  unlimited  horizons. 

Gross  has  guided  the  development  of 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  from  a  small 
establishment  with  less  than  60.000 
square  feet  of  rented  factory  space  to  a 
16-million-square-foot  industrial  giant 
with  yearly  sales  of  better  than  $1  bil- 
lion. 66.500  employees,  and  a  record  of 
leadership  in  commercial  and  military 
aviation,  missiles,  spacecraft,  electronics, 
propulsion,  shipbuilding.  hea\T  con- 
stpjction,  complex  transportation,  and 
communications  systems  and  related 
activities. 

Last  March  22  at  the  University  of 
California's  Charter  Day  ceremonies. 
Gross  was  awarded  an  honorary  doctor 
of  law  degree.  The  citation  described 
him  as  a  "businessman,  builder,  patriot, 
whose  life  has  been  dedicated  to  giving 
reality  to  dreams  of  the  future,"  and 
a  man  "who  built  a  small  depression- 
broken  business  into  one  of  the  world's 
industrial  giants." 

Conferring  the  degree.  University  of 
California  President  Clark  KeiT  noted 
not  only  Gross'  efforts  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  international  aviation  for 
bringing  the  people  of  the  world  closer 
together  and  his  leadership  in  aerospace 
activities  for  a  strengthened  defense  for 
America,  but  also  his  work  as  a  "civic 
leader  with  a  deep  sense  of  human  values 
who  continues  to  concentrate  on  new 
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projects  for  a  peaceful,  better  world  of 
tomorrow." 

His  record  of  public  service  and  an 
active  business  life  included  member- 
ship on  the  boards  of  the  Good  Samari- 
tan Hospital  in  Los  Angeles  and  the 
Children's  Hospital  in  Boston. 

He  was  southwest  area  chairman  and 
vice  chairman  of  the  united  community 
campaigns  of  America  and  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  savings  bond  campaign  in  1957. 

Active  in  the  affairs  of  St.  Alban's 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  Los  Angeles 
diocese,  Mr.  Gross  was  awarded  an  hon- 
orary doctoral  degree  by  the  University 
of  Redlands  for  his  religious  and  civic 
work.  He  served  as  a  trustee  for  the 
Boys  Club  of  Southern  California,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Arth- 
ritis and  Rheumatism  Foundation. 

In  June — June  22 — of  this  year  he  re- 
ceived one  of  four  National  Brotherhood 
Awards  at  the  13th  annual  brotherhood 
testimonial  dinner  in  Los  Anireles. 

Demonstrating  a  continuing  interest  in 
the  education  of  America's  youth,  he  i;. 
a  member  of  the  Art  Council  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  He 
served  as  overseer  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity during  the  1950's  and  is  now  help- 
ing direct  the  Lockheed  leadership  fund 
in  assisting  worthy  students  studying  for 
careers  related  to  the  aerospace  industry. 

In  1955  he  served  as  president  of  the 
Institute  of  Aeronautical  Sciences  and 
was  named  "California  Industrialist  of 
the  Year"  in  1959. 

Gross  began  his  business  career  in 
Boston  with  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.,  a 
banking  firm,  shortly  after  his  gradu- 
ation from  Harvard.  Later  he  served  in 
New  York,  then  London,  traveling  widely 
on  the  continent,  where  he  received  lib- 
eral training  in  international  banking 
and  corporate  finance. 

In  1928  Lee.  Higginson  dispatched 
Gross,  who  had  become  a  specialist  in 
aviation  investments,  to  study  the  growth 
possibilities  of  the  Stearman  Airplane 
Co.  in  Wichita,  Kans.  Impressed  with 
Stearman's  prospects.  Gross  invested 
$20,000  of  his  own  money  in  Stearman. 
At  that  time  Gross  made  another  sally 
into  the  airplane  business  when  he  and 
his  younger  brother,  Courtlandt  S.  Gross, 
launched  the  Viking  Flying  Boat  Co.  at 
New  Haven.  Conn.  The  world  market 
collapse  wiped  out  the  demand  for  pri- 
vate flying  boats,  but  his  faith  in  avi- 
ation's future  remained  high. 

Becoming  interested  in  Varney  Speed 
Lines,  a  small,  swift  California  airline. 
Gross  was  impressed  by  the  speed  and 
performance  of  Varney's  Lockheed-built 
low-wing  Orion  transports  on  his  Los 
Angeles-San  Francisco  run.  Believing 
that  in  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Co.,  then 
in  bankruptcy,  there  lay  the  nucleus  of 
a  successful  aviation  enterprise,  he  and 
a  group  of  associates — including  Walter 
T.  Varney,  Lloyd  Stearman,  and  Cyril 
Chappellet,  now  a  Lockheed  senior  vice 
president — purchased  assets  of  the  Bur- 
bank,  Calif.,  company  in  June  1932. 

In  the  middle  of  the  most  severe  eco- 
nomic setback  the  United  States  had  yet 
experienced,  they  formed  the  present 
T.ockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  with  Stearman 
as  president  and  Gross  as  treasurer  and 
chairman  of  the  board. 


No  one  knew  better  than  Gross  the 
difficulties  that  lay  ahead  in  building  a 
strong  biisiness  from  what  was  at  best  a 
speculative  investment.  Gross  retained 
the  board  chairmanship  and  took  on 
added  responsibilities  as  president  in 
1934.  He  became  chief  executive  officer 
and  chairman  in  1956  when  Courtlaadt 
S.  Gross  was  elected  president  of  Lock- 
heed and  assumed  active  management  of 
the  corporation. 

At  the  same  time,  D.  J.  Haughton  as- 
sumed the  post  of  executive  vice  presi- 
dent previously  held  by  Courtlandt 
Gross. 

Under  this  manaeoment  team  Lock- 
heed has  devoted  itself  to  massive 
scientific  and  engineering  endeavors. 
It  has  grown  to  America's  28th  largest 
industrial  firm.  Its  interests  hate 
spread  over  the  free  world,  with  offices 
and  facilities  on  five  continents. 

Among  the  achievements  of  Lockheed 
under  the  Gross  brothers'  leadership: 
The  Agena.  first  .satellite  to  achieve  polar 
orbit:  the  Polari.s.  first  succe.s.sful  mis.slle 
ever  developed  for  underwater  launch- 
ing; the  Starfighter.  first  production  air- 
plane to  fly  twice  the  speed  of  sound. 

Hercules  transports  continue  to  come 
from  Lockheed  plant  in  Marietta.  Ga., 
to  fly  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  world, 
and  from  the  same  factory  are  coming 
the  world's  first  compact  jet  transports 
for  corporate  and  governmental  uses. 

Neptunes.  America's  longest  lived  pro- 
duction airplanes,  flow  even  yet  from 
Burbank  assembly  lines,  along  with 
newer  Orions  for  meeting  the  antisub- 
marine menace. 

Today  Lockheed  employs  66,556  per- 
sons, all  devoted  to  new  advances  in  avi- 
ation, electronics,  shipbuilding,  .space 
sciences,  and  related  fields.  The  com- 
pany's net  assets  come  to  $548  million 

Gross  was  honored  by  France  and  the 
Netherlands  with  awards  as  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  the  Order  of 
Oranse-Nassau  for  his  contributions  to 
the  development  of  the  Constellation  se- 
ries of  airliners  which  made  interconti- 
nental movement  of  people  and  cargo 
pi-acticable.  Today  he  is  convinced  that 
space  activities  offer  yet  new  opportuni- 
ties to  the  world. 

We  have  soared  above  into  the  clear  color^ 
le.-^s  regions  of  space  whe.-e  the  "white  ra- 
diance of  eternity"  is  unstained  and  where 
truth  may  be  found  pure  and  undlstorted-^ 

He  told  a  group  of  San  Francisco  in- 
dustrialists in  February. 

It  is  my  hope  that  our  penetration  of 
space  will  bring  this  white  radiance  into  the 
lives  of  all  of  us  and  that  our  expanding 
knowledge  of  the  universe  will  be  matched 
by  an  increasing  knowledge  of  how  to  live 
with  each  other. 

Gross  and  the  former  Mary  Bradford 
Palmer  were  married  in  1920,  They 
have  one  daughter.  Palmer— Mis. 
Charles  E.  Ducommtm — and  two  grand- 
children. Electra  and  Robert.  They  live 
in  Bel-Air.  Los  Angeles,  and  have  a 
beach  home  near  Carpenteria.  Calif.  Hi3 
mother,  Mabel  Bowman  Gross,  lives  in 
Los  Angeles.  Gross'  hobbies  include 
fishing,  cooking,  and  playing  the  piano. 
He  likes  baseball,  football,  dancin-  and 
art. 


Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  both  my  per- 
sonal sorrow  and  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  the  family  on  the  passing  of  a  great 
industrialist,  a  great  American.  Robert 
E.  Gross,  president  of  Lockheed  Corp. 

Among  the  vast,  farflung  activities  of 
the  corporation  he  served  as  president  is 
Lockheed's  Mi.ssile  &  Space  Co.  instal- 
lation at  Van  Nuys.  Calif  ,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent. 

In  1954.  in  keeping  with  Mr  Gross* 
farsighted  vision  of  future  needs  of  this 
Nation,  this  plant  was  converted  to 
space-age  research  and  development.  It 
is  presently  one  of  Lockheed  .s  prime  mis- 
sile centers,  employing  4.000  people  in 
such  space  projects  as  Polaris.  Dis- 
coverer. Agena.  and  Midas. 

Just  last  February  in  San  Franci.sco. 
Mr  Gross  made  ob.servations  which  may 
well  serve  as  a  guideline  to  our  future 
efforts  in  this  field.    Restated: 

We  have  soared  above  into  the  clear,  color- 
less regions  of  space  where  the  whlt^-  radi- 
ance of  eternity  is  tinstalned  and  where 
truth  may  be  found  pure  and  undlstorted 
It  is  my  hope  that  our  jjcnetration  of  space 
will  bring  this  white  radiance  Into  the  lives 
of  all  of  us  and  that  our  expanding  knowl- 
edge of  the  universe  will  be  matched  by  an 
increasing  knowledge  of  how  to  live  with 
each  other. 

Immortality  of  man  is  many  things  A 
part  of  these  is  that  impact  which  he 
leaves  on  his  fellow  men  after  his  part- 
ing. Robert  E,  Gross'  capacity  as  an  in- 
dustrialist, a  visionai-y.  and  a  great  hu- 
manitarian now  commit  him  to  enduring 
immortality  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow 
Americans. 

Mr  JOHN  W.  DAVIS.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  which  appeared  in  Forbes  maga- 
zine of  September  1,  1961.  The  heading 
of  the  article  is  "Good  as  His  Word." 
The  subheading  says.  "Thanks  to  Chair- 
man Gross'  Big  Decision  La.st  Year.  There 
Will  Be  No  Drag  on  Lockheed's  Healthy 
Defense  Profits  This  Year." 

The  article  then  proceeds  to  give  an 
account  of  courage,  integrity,  and  of 
sound  judgment  which  was  exercLsed  only 
recently  by  Chairman  Gross,  and  which 
demonstrates  what  can  be  done  in  a  ma- 
jor company  of  the  United  States  when 
a  bad  situation  is  recognized  for  what 
it  is  and  when  it  is  faced  unflinchingly 
and  when  a  man  makes  good  on  the  word 
that  he  has  given. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  article  is  as 
follows: 

Good  as  His  Word— Thanks  to  Chairman 
Gross'  Big  Decision  Last  Yeah.  There  Will 
Be  No  Drag  o.n  Lockheed's  Healthy  De- 
fense Profits  This  Year 

There  are  Just  two  ways  to  lose  money 
when  a  major  corporate  venture  goes  sour 
piecemeal,  or  the  way  Chairman  Robert  E 
Gross  of  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp  did  it  la.st 
year.  In  one  horrifying  second-quarter 
plunge.  Gross  dropped  his  longstanding  divi- 
dend and  wrote  off  $67.5  million  in  com- 
mercial airplane  costs — one  of  the  biggest 
quarterly  losses  ever  taken  by  a  U.S.  cor- 
pr^ratlon.  Said  Gross  at  the  time:  "We  de- 
cided to  take  everjThlng  at  once,  then  be 
off  to  the  races." 

ON   COURSE   AGAIN 

Last  month.  Bob  Gross  turned  out  to  be  as 
good  as  his  word.     Lockheed  was  Indeed  off 
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to  the  races  In  each  of  the  four  quarters 
since  the  big  writeoff,  Lockheed  h&a  been 
solidly  In  the  black  and  the  company's  earn- 
ings for  the  12  months  ended  In  June  (of 
$2  92  a  share)  were  better  than  anything 
Gross  produced  since  1955.  With  no  small 
amount  of  satisfaction.  Gross  looked  at  his 
record  flrst-half  sales  ($679  million)  and 
earnings  ($124  a  share)  and  decided  that 
Lockheed  could  well  afford  to  restore  Its  30- 
cent  quarterly  dividend 

By  contrast  with  Gross"  drastic  writeoff, 
both  Douglas  Aircraft  and  General  Dynamics 
have  taken  their  Jet  program  losses  In  par- 
tial doses  Douglas  took  Its  DC-8  losses  over 
seven  straight  quarters.  Is  Just  getting  out  of 
the  woods,  and  has  announced  no  plans  to 
restore  Its  dividend  General  Dynamics  has 
been  losing  money  because  of  its  Jet  write- 
offs for  a  full  year  now,  and  the  end  is  not 
yet  in  sight 

Gross  still  has  problems  with  the  Electra. 
but  that  Ill-starred  Jet  liner  no  longer  can 
affect  Lockheed's  total  operations,  thanks  to 
Grass'  big  plunge  last  year  Lockheed,  it  Is 
true,  made  no  money  this  year  delivering  27 
written  down,  modined  Electras,  but  neither, 
emphasized  finance  chief  Dudley  Browne, 
did  It  suffer  any  out-of-p>ocket  losses  The 
company  sold  the  planes  for  what  it  cost  to 
produce  them  For  that  reason.  Gross  prob- 
ably has  washed  his  hands  of  the  program 
in  more  ways  than  one  He  is  not  particu- 
larly interested  In  selling  any  more  of  the 
planes  "We  would  not  say  no  to  an  order 
for  50  Electras,  "  says  Brovne  now.  "but  I 
do  not  know  about  an  order  for  25." 

NO    DRAG    NOW 

At  any  rate,  with  only  five  Electras  still 
to  be  sold,  there  Is  not  much  that  even  that 
distressed  merchandise  could  do  to  drag  on 
Lockheed's  future  earnings.  What  with  Its 
Polaris  program  In  high  gear  and  work  be- 
gun on  the  big  new  contract  to  build  more 
than  100  Jet  transports.  Gross  can  look  for- 
ward this  year  to  sales  that  should  reach 
a  record  of  $14  billion. 

Best  of  all  he  can  again  expect  to  make 
the  defense  contractor's  normal  net  profit  of 
2  cents  to  3  cents  on  the  sales  dollar  after 
two  extremely  lean  years  Almost  assuredly, 
that  would  not  be  the  case  if  Bob  Gross  had 
decided,  like  his  rivals,  to  stretch  out  his 
predictable  losses  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Robert  E.  Gross  brought 
to  the  State  of  Georgia  and  in  particu- 
lar to  the  Seventh  District  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  which  I  represent,  probably 
the  largest  single  enterprise  ever  brought 
to  our  State  which  I  would  say  has  meant 
more  than  any  other  single  enterprise  in 
t^rms  of  the  economic  well  being  of  our 
State.  As  a  citizen  of  Georgia.  I  know  I 
speak  on  behalf  of  all  those  citizens  when 
I  say  that  Mr.  Gross  took  a  deep  interest 
in  our  welfare  not  only  in  our  economic 
welfare  but  all  other  aspects  of  our  com- 
munity life.  I  knew  Mr.  Gross  person- 
ally and  admired  him  greatly.  As  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  his  memory.  I  take  this 
occasion  to  quote  from  an  address  Mr. 
Gross  made  following  an  airplane  ride 
which  I  was  privileged  to  take  with  him 
from  "Washington  to  Marietta,  Ga..  on 
April  6.  1961,  which  led  to  an  address  on 
that  evening  to  the  Cobb  County  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  at  a  civic  dinner  com- 
memorating the  10th  anniversary  of 
Lockheed's  Georgia  division  at  Marietta. 
Ga. 

Mr.  Gross  concluded  with  these  words: 

When  I  was  riding  down  In  the  plane  this 
afternoon,  I  looked  out  the  window  and  I 
saw  those  green  fields  and  those  rivers  going 
under  the  wing,  and  I  realized  we  were  pasa- 
Ing   over  a   wonderful   territory   of   a  great 
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country  with  wonderful,  marvelous  people 
I  thought  to  myself,  what  Is  the  temper  of 
the  world  tonight?  Does  everybody  feel 
about  it  the  way  I  do,  as  confident  as  I  do  or 
not? 

Now.  I  know  if  you  look  around  this  world 
tonight  you  could  easily  look  at  it  with  ap- 
prehension, and  you  also  could  look  at  It 
with  promise  and  with  hope. 

The  people  that  look  upon  this  world  with 
apprehension  look  upon  It  because  there  Is  a 
recklessness  In  this  world  today  that  could, 
if  it  would,  destroy  us 

HOPE,    PROMISE.    CONFIDENCE 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  find  this  reckless- 
ness disagreeable,  rather  it  becomes  our 
solemn  duty  to  restrain  and  detain  It  and 
put  the  power  of  man's  strength  to  work  for 
him  and  not  against  him.  And  for  those 
who  look  to  tht  world  with  promise  and 
hope,  and  I  am  one  of  these.  I  feel  we  can 
take  great  confidence  in  the  kind  of  people 
that  make  up  this  gathering  tonight.  The 
kind  of  people  that  are  in  the  company, 
that's  working  here  with  you  and  for  you. 
and  working  with  you  hand  In  glove,  day  and 
night.  And  1  think  on  this  kind  of  reliance 
we  can  nil  place  our  faith 

For  me.  I  choose  to  look  upon  this  world 
with  hope  and  promise  and  confidence,  and 
with  many  thanks,  I  encourage  all  to  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  a  former  member  of  the  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp.  team,  and  as  a  personal 
friend  of  Robert  E.  Gross.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  sorrow  on  his  passing. 
September  3. 

Rolx?rt  Gross  was  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  American  ingenuity — a  man 
of  foresight,  courage,  and  integrity.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  work  with  him  in  the 
years  1942  through  1944  as  manager  of 
plant  protection,  in  the  organization  he 
rescued  from  bankruptcy  in  1932  and  has 
since  built  into  the  28th  largest  industrial 
company  in  the  United  States.  Under 
his  diiection.  Lockheed  crew  and  pros- 
pered, and  as  it  grew  and  prospered  it 
contnbut-ed  immeasurably  to  the  growth 
of  the  communities  surrounding  it.  par- 
ticularly the  cities  of  Burbank  and  Glen- 
dale.  Calif.,  two  of  the  major  cities  in  the 
district  which  I  have  the  privilege  to 
represent. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  adequate!" 
convey  the  sense  of  loss  that  his  family, 
his  friends,  and  his  loyal  employees  feel 
at  this  time.  May  I  simply  state  that 
he  will  be  greatly  missed,  and  that  my 
sincere  sj-mpathy  is  extended  to  his  wife, 
his  mother,  his  daughter,  and  his  brother, 
as  well  as  the  entire  Lockheed  family. 


PLIGHT   OF   OUR   DOMESTIC 
SHRIMP    INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  'Willis]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  "WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  encouraged  by  letters  from  prom- 
inent individuals  and  resolutions 
adopted  by  public  bodies  and  civic  clubs 
in  my  congressional  district  joining  in 
the  fight  to  do  something  about  the 
plight  of  our  domestic  shrimp  industry. 

The  groups  who  have  recently  con- 
tacted me  are  the  Lafourche  Parish 
Police  Jury,  the  Louisiana  Shrimp  Asso- 
ciation, the  Young  Men's  Business  Club 
of    Golden    Meadow,    La.:    the    Young 


Men's  Bu.^iness  Club  of  Delcambre,  La.. 
and  the  Young  Men's  Business  Club  of 
Breaux  Bridge,  La. 

These  communications  suggest  that 
the  parishes  affected  should  be  declared 
distressed  or  disaster  areas-  that  low- 
rat^  interest  loans  through  the  Small 
Business  Administration  be  made  avail- 
able to  tho.se  affected,  and  so  forth. 
That  should  be  done  and  I  am  pressing 
for  this  immediate  relief.  But  I  have 
al.^0  been  thinking  in  terms  of  develop- 
ing two  specific  long-range  programs 
conducive  to  a  good  and  sound  domestic 
shrimp  industry  in  the  future. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  scientific  re- 
search and  the  second  with  foreign 
shrimp  imports. 

There  has  been  a  sharp  drop  in  the 
shrimp  crop  or  production  this  year. 
This  is.  no  doubt,  due  to  some  kind  of 
a  physiological  or  biological  phenome- 
non, or  both.  But  it  is  one  of  the  sad 
commentaries  of  our  scientific  age  that 
we  cannot  pinpoint  the  exact  reason. 
The  answer  is  that  research  efforts  must 
be  expanded  in  certain  fields  to  provide 
tnough  information  so  that  the  shrimp 
resources  can  be  wisely  managed. 

To  that  end.  I  have  been  soliciting 
thf^  combined  aid  of  Congressmen  from 
all  shrimp  areas  to  get  behind  an  ap- 
propriate research  program. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  program  will 
cost  $500,000  over  the  amount  now  being 
spent.  I  was  glad  that  we  were  able  to 
receive  an  appropriation  of  $175,000  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congress,  over  and 
above  the  amount  of  $318,000  now  on 
hand  by  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries,  making  a  total  of  $493,000 
available  for  research  at  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  make  part  of  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  an  analysis  of  the 
scope  and  purposes  of  the  research  pro- 
gram prepared  by  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agency: 

Biological  Stl-dies  on  Shrimp  in  the  Gvlf 

OF    MEX1CX3 

The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries' 
b.ologlcal  studies  on  shrimp  In  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  like  most  of  Its  biological  research. 
Is  designed  to  provide  basic  knowledge  of 
the  life  history  and  environment  of  these 
animals.  Ultimately,  this  knowledge  aids 
the  States,  International  commissions,  and 
the  industry  to  manage  the  resource  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  all.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment, except  In  special  cases,  does  not  have 
the  authority  for  the  management  of  any 
fishery.  Research  of  this  type  Is  costly  and 
requires  specialized  scientific  talent  that 
other  agencies  usually  cannot  afford.  The 
national  interest  of  the  problems  also  make 
this  a  Federal  responsibility. 

The  Bureau  has  been  conducting  biologi- 
cal research  on  shrimp  at  Its  Galveston,  Tex., 
laboratory  for  several  years.  These  studies 
have  concentrated  on  larval  studies, 
commercial  catch  sampling,  physiological  re- 
quirements, migration,  growth,  and  mortal- 
ity. The  larval  studies  determine  the  move- 
ments of  the  young,  develop  methods  for 
identifying  the  larvae  of  the  three  species  of 
shrimp,  and  study  the  relation  of  numbers 
of  larvae  to  abundance  of  commercial -size 
shrimp.  Commercial  catch  sampling  sup- 
plies information  on  the  species,  size,  sex 
and  numbers  of  shrimp  caught  in  various 
areas  at  various  times  of  year. 

Studies  of  physiological  requirements  de- 
velop knowledge  of  the  effect  of  such  en- 
vironmental characteristics  as  temperature. 
snlinlty,  oxygen,  vitamins,  and  minerals  on 
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the  slurimp.  Migration  studlea  determine 
the  pattern  at  movement  of  shrimp  from  off- 
shore grounds  to  Inshore  growing  area  and 
the  contribution  varioiis  Inshore  areas  make 
to  the  commercial  fishery.  Growth  and 
mortality  stiKiles  determine  periods  In  life 
cycle  of  rapid  and  slow  growth  and  survival 
of  animals  at  varloixs  periods  from  spawning 
to  old  age. 

The  present  Biireau  program  has  shown 
that  research  efforts  must  be  expanded  In 
certain  fields  to  provide  enough  information 
so  that  the  shrimp  resources  can  be  wisely 
managed.  The  decreased  1961  landings  adds 
emphasis  to  this  need.  The  most  serious 
problems  are  to  determine  how  many  shrimp 
can  be  safely  taken  each  year  without  en- 
dangering the  future  of  the  resource  and  to 
determine  the  stage  In  their  life  history  at 
which  shrimp  should  be  caught  to  provide 
the  greatest  return. 

The  problem  is  complicated  because  three 
sjjecles  of  shrimp  are  involved  and  the 
fisheries  for  them  are  located  in  different 
areas.  Research  must,  therefore,  be  con- 
ducted on  the  Tortugaa  shrimp  beds  off  the 
Florida  Keys,  the  middle  Gxill  of  Mexico  off 
Louisiana,  and  the  Continental  Shelf  off 
Texas  and  northern  Mexico.  The  expanded 
research  will  also  provide  information  use- 
ful In  dealing  with  this  resource  In  inter- 
national waters  off  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America,  where  a  substantial  part  of 
the  U.S.  fishery  Is  conducted. 

The  research  program  which  is  required  In 
addition  to  present  efforts  will  involve  sev- 
eral phases  and  would  require  5  to  10  years 
of  Intensive  study.  Some  of  these  phases 
will  just  augment  present  studies,  but  are 
necessary  to  increase  the  reliability  of  the 
data. 

1.  Sampling  of  shrimp  popiUatlons  at  aea 
and  measurement  of  the  shrimp  landed  by 
the  fishermen :  These  data  wo\ild  be  used 
to  analyse  ahrimp  populations  to  determine 
facts  concerning  their  life  history,  growth, 
and  mortality  rates.  Vessels  must  be  char- 
tered for  collecting  shrimp  at  sea  and  for 
measuring  salinity,  temperature,  currents, 
and  other  factors  of  the  environment.  Shore 
based  scientists  and  technicians  would 
sample  shrimp  from  catches  of  commercial 
fishermen. 

2.  Migration  studies:  Bureau  scientists 
have  developed  techniques  for  staining  indi- 
vidual shrimp  so  that  they  can  be  Identified 
when  they  are  recaptured.  These  methods, 
with  some  refinement,  can  be  used  to  deter- 
mine migrations  of  shrimp  as  well  as  their 
growth  rate.  Shrimp  would  be  captured  at 
sea  or  along  the  shore,  marked  and  released 
for  later  recapture. 

S.  Natural  mortality  studies:  Perhaps  the 
most  dlfflctilt  problem  is  to  determine  mor- 
tality rates  of  shrimp  at  sea.  Application  of 
statistical  techniques  as  well  as  recovery  of 
tagged  or  stained  shrimp  would  give  in- 
formation concerning  natiiral  mortality. 
P^u•ther  research  wowld  be  conducted  to  de- 
termine factors  such  as  denredation  and  dis- 
eases and  environmental  conditions  which 
cause  mortality. 

4.  Population  dynamics:  Sophisticated 
statistical  analyses  of  all  available  data 
would  be  used  to  develop  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  life  history  of  shrimp  and 
the  effects  of  environment  and  fishery  upon 
their  numbers.  Once  this  is  imderstood  the 
management  of  shrimp  fishery  could  be 
placed  upon  a  sound  scientific  basis. 

We  estimate  that  this  program  will  cost 
$500,000  over  the  amount  we  are  now  spend- 
ing. The  87th  Congress  has  appropriated 
$175,000  of  this  amount. 

I  am  sure  that  the  facilities  of  the 
University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana 
at  Lafiiyette,  and  Francis  T.  Nicholls 
State  College  at  Thibodaux,  La.,  could 
be  utilized  to  a  very  good  advantage  for 
these  studies. 


I  am  coiifident  that  these  studies  will 
result  In  a  constant  production  and  wise 
management  of  this  valuable  natural  re- 
source. But  it  win  not  do  much  good  to 
our  domestic  shrimp  catchers,  packers, 
and  canners  unless  we  protect  them 
against  the  onslaught  of  unfair  foreign 
imports. 

Accordingly,  we  Introduced  double - 
barrel  legislation  dealing  with  both  a 
reasonable  system  of  shrimp  import 
quotas  and  a  duty  on  imported  shrimp. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  Congressman 
WiLBtTR  Mn-Ls.  of  Arkansas,  the  chair- 
man, and  Congressman  Hale  Bogcs,  of 
Louisiana,  a  high  ranking  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
for  arranging  hearings  on  our  bills  a  few 
days  ago.  The  importance  of  tliis  legis- 
lation was  brought  out  in  the  statement 
I  made  before  the  committee,  a  copy  of 
which  follows: 

Statement  of  Hon.  Edwin  E.  Wuxis, 
Third  District,  Louisiana.  Before  the 
House  Committeb  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ON   SHaiiitp   iMroRT   Legislation 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  grateful  to  you 
for  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  testify  on 
Identical  bills  introduced  by  Congressman 
Hale  Boggs  and  me  on  April  11  of  this  year, 
dealing  with  our  serious  shrimp  import  prob- 
lem.s. 

Our  proposal  would  Impose  a  duty  of  35 
percent  ad  valorem  on  canned,  prepared,  or 
processed  shrimp.  Fresh,  frozen,  or  unproc- 
essed shrunp  could  come  in  duty  free  up  to 
the  volume  imported  in  1960,  but  the  same 
duty  would  apply  on  the  quantity  lu  excess 
of  the  1960  volume.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  would  be  authorized  to  allocate 
this  duty-free  quota  among  countries  sup- 
plying imports  of  shrimp  to  the  United 
Status  in  the  year  1960.  In  other  words, 
there  woiild  be  a  country-by-country  quota 
in  accordance  with  the  volume  of  Imports 
of  shrimp  received  from  each  country  in  that 
year. 

The  bills  Introduced  by  Congressman 
BoGGs  and  me  and  others  approach  our 
shrimp  import  problems  along  the  lines  of 
the  Sugar  Act.  For  example,  we  produce 
less  sugar  than  we  consume.  The  same 
Is  true  with  shrimp.  Many  foreign  coun- 
tries have  always  wanted  to  share  in  our 
domestic  sugar  market.  That  has  always 
been  the  case  in  connection  with  our  do- 
mestic shrimp  market.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter Is  that  our  Government  has  encouragied 
foreign  competition.  Thus,  through  our 
various  foreign  aid  progran'.8  our  Govern- 
ment has  made  it  possible  for  foreign  pro- 
ducers to  build  larger  and  larger  shrimp 
fleets  and  placed  them  in  a  position  to  de- 
mand a  higher  and  higher  share  of  our 
domestic  shrimp  market.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  therefore,  our  domestic  shrimp  Indus- 
try is  the  victim  of  our  official  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  I  submit  that  we  have  the  right 
to  expect  corrective  legislation. 

The  Sugar  Act  was  first  enacted  in  the 
mld-1930'8.  Over  the  years  this  act  Ixas 
been  recognized  as  a  valuable  instrument  of 
foreign  policy,  and  I  think  the  same  wou:d 
be  true  under  the  shrimp  legislation  we  now 
propose  The  underlying  phlloaophy  of  the 
Sugar  Act  is  to  provide  fair  treatment  to 
and  protect  both  the  domestic  producers  of 
sugar  and  at  the  same  time  to  fairly  allo- 
cate the  difference  between  our  domestic 
production  and  consumption  to  foreign  pjo- 
ducers.  That  Is  the  underlying  philosophy 
of  the  proposal  of  the  domestic  shrimp  In- 
dustry. 

Shrimp  is  the  No.  1  U.S.  seafood  Industry 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  7.000  v€«- 
seis  engaged  In  shrimp  fishing  In  the  aouth 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  areas  alone.     Tlie  lnv«t- 


ment  In  the  larger  crafts  or  trawlers  is  esti- 
mated to  be  over  $250  million.  When  we 
add  to  that  the  Investment  in  shore  plants, 
canning  factories,  and  other  equipment  we 
realize  that  the  domestic  shrimp  Industry 
represents  Investments  of  over  one  thousand 
million  dollars. 

Annually  our  shrimp  catch  amounts  to 
over  $70  million. 

The  impact  of  foreign  Imports  over  the 
last  few  years,  brought  about  in  part  as 
the  result  of  our  foreign  policy,  as  above 
Indicated  has  dealt  a  staggering  blow  to 
our  domestic  shrimp  Industry.  For  exam- 
pie,  iu  1951  approximately  42  million 
pounds  came  from  only  18  countries,  while 
in  1958  approximately  86  million  pounds 
came  from  over  50  countries,  and  I  am  ad- 
vised that  since  tliat  time  the  Imports  have 
reached  an  ever  greater  volume. 

Both  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  recognize  that 
sumething  should  be  done  to  alleviate  the 
plight  of  our  important  shrimp  Industry, 
and  I  hope  that  this  committee  will  report 
out  this  legislation  promptly. 

In  connection  with  the  legislation. 
Congressmen  Boggs.  Thobipson,  and  I 
and  our  two  Senators  have  been  work- 
sin^  very  closely  with  interested,  promi- 
nent people  and  associations,  including 
the  Louisiana  Shrimp  Association, 
through  their  members  and  president, 
James  H.  Summersgill.  of  Golden 
Meadow.  La  ;  the  Louisiana  Shrimp 
Canner.s  Association,  through  their 
members  and  president,  Gordon  M.  Mil- 
let, of  Houma.  La  ;  the  Twin  City  Fish- 
erman's Cooperative  Association,  Inc., 
through  their  members  and  president. 
Jack  Lewis,  of  Morgan  City;  the  Loui- 
siana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Gulf  States  Marine  Com- 
mission, as  well  as  national  a.ssociations, 
including  the  National  Shrimp  Congress, 
through  their  members  and  executive 
director,  WiUiam  R.  Neblett.  of  Florida, 
and  many  others. 

At  the  hearmgs  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  state- 
ments were  made  by  some  35  individuals. 
including  Members  of  Congress,  repre- 
sentatives of  seafood  organizations,  and 
others,  and  additional  material  was  sup- 
plied by  some  52  other  people. 

Among  those  from  Louisiana  who  at- 
tended the  hearings  or  testified,  in  ad- 
dition to  myself,  were  Congressman  T. 
A.  Thompson,  Dr.  Lyle  St.  Amant,  chief 
marine  biologist.  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  representing  Gov- 
ernor Davis;  John  Lewis,  Morgan  City, 
president,  Twin  City  Fisherman's  Co-op 
Association,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and 
vice  president.  Louisiana  Shrimp  As- 
sociation; Ford  Thlbodeaux,  Morgan 
City;  and  H.  R.  Robinson.  Metarie, 
La.,  for  Gulf  Shrimp  Canners  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  formidable 
backing,  I  am  hopeful  that  appropriate 
action  will  be  taken  and  I  am  certainly 
urging  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  report  out  our  bills. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  being  made  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
frcHU  Louisiana   [Mr.   Willis].     And.   I 
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wish  to  say  that  it  has  been  enlighten- 
ing to  work  with  him  over  the  years  in 
the  development  of  a  solution  to  the 
problem  that  we  have  in  the  fisheries 
industry.  I  know  that  the  fishermen 
have  mvaded  a  frontier  which  one  day 
will  feed  our  Nation.  I  hope  that  this 
body  will  assist  us  in  our  mutual  en- 
deavors to  bring  in  all  of  the  scientific 
assistance  possible,  because  we  know  that 
in  the  future  this  is  going  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  things  for  America. 
in  the  feeding  of  our  people. 


THE  GOOD  SIDE  OF  THE  SOUTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  1  Mr.  Hemp- 
hill]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  today  to  salute  a  magnificent 
contribution  to  the  understanding  of  race 
relations  in  the  Nation  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  my 
State,  the  Honorable  Olin  D.  Johnston, 
in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  section  of  Sun- 
day, September  3,  1961. 

Senator  Johnston  told  the  good  side  of 
the  South,  describing  facts  which  have 
been  maligned  or  mistreated  by  those 
who  use  the  South  as  a  whipping  boy  in 
order  to  gain  political  advantage.  We 
in  the  South  do  not  practice  the  hypoc- 
risy we  see  practiced  in  so  many  parUs 
of  the  Nation.  Our  stand  on  all  matters 
of  race  relations  are  honest,  forthright. 
and  open. 

I  had  planned  to  insert  the  article  by 
Senator  Johnston  at  this  point,  but  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia,  Mr. 
Taljcadce,  has  already  done  so.  in  the 
Senate  earlier  this  morning,  and  I  in- 
vite your  attention  to  his  remarks  and 
the  article.  See  pages  18119-18121  of 
todays  Congressional  Record. 


COLONIALISM,  IMPERIALISM,  AND 
A  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  CAP- 
TIVE NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  this  week  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee will  finally  take  a  vote  on  the  40 
resolutions  which  have  been  submitted 
to  create  a  Special  House  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations.  This  is  all  to  the  good. 
It  could  not  come  at  a  more  propitious 
moment  than  this,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  developments  of  this  past  week. 

I  am  certain  that  I  express  the  senti- 
ments and  thoughts  of  all  the  sponsors 
of  these  resolutions  and  also  of  the  ma- 
jority of  this  body  when  I  say  that  we, 
the  Representatives  of  the  American 
people,  have  an  unusual  and  glorious 
opportimity  to  serve  them,  the  interests 
of  this  Nation,  the  security  of  the  free 
world,  and  the  hopes  of  all  the  captive 
peoples  by  the  creation  of  this  commit- 
tee and  the  successful  fulfillment  of  its 
designated  tasks.  An  expeditious  and 
favorable  report  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee is  expected  by  all  who  recognize  the 
strategic  importance  of  the  captive  na- 


tions  to  the   national   security   of   our 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  has  happened  this 
past  week  makes  the  formation  of  this 
committee  imiierative  and  utterly  nec- 
essary. As  the  original  spwrisor  of  this 
resolution.  House  Resolution  211.  I  have 
time  and  time  again  given  substantial 
reasons  justifying  such  action.  Only 
last  week  I  jx)inted  out  in  this  Chamber 
that  It  IS  grossly  untrue  and  misleading 
to  think  that  the  activities  and  opera- 
tions of  a  Special  House  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations  would  in  any  way  be 
inconsistent  with  the  policies  of  our 
Government. 

On  the  contraiT.  its  creation  and  its 
work  would,  as  I  sliowed.  strengthen  and 
reinforce  our  enunciated  policies.  But 
now  with  the  iieavy  stress  placed  on 
colonialism  and  imF>erialism  by  most  of 
the  so-called  nonalined  states  in  Bel- 
grade, with  Moscow  calling  upon  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  to 
establish  a  deadline  for  the  abolition  of 
colonialism,  and  with  Moscow's  show  of 
weakness  in  resuming  nuclear  tests,  it 
should  be  clearly  evident  that  such  a 
committee — in  truth  a  watchdog  on 
Moscow  s  colonialism  and  imperialism 
within  and  outside  the  Soviet  Union — is 
absolutely  necessary. 

It  does  not  require  much  imagination 
to  envisage  the  impact  of  this  committee 
and  Its  systematic  work  on  the  so-called 
unalined  nation.s  and  among  the  captive 
peoples  from  the  Danube  to  the  Pacific. 
Could  you  imagme  the  reaction  of  a 
Moslem  representative  in  Belgrade  to 
the  detailed  and  r>opularized  facts  of 
Moscow's  colonial  domination  and  ex- 
ploitation of  over  30  million  Moslem 
brothers  in  the  Soviet  Union?  Could 
you  imagine  the  completely  defensive 
position  that  the  cynical  Russian  dele- 
gates m  the  United  Nations  would  be 
forced  to  assume  under  a  heavy  attack 
of  facts  and  figures  on  Moscow's  im- 
perio-colonialism  inside  and  outside  the 
Soviet  Union?  We  had  a  glimmer  of 
this  in  last  year's  U.N  Assembly  when 
the  Canadian  Prime  Minister  merely 
alluded  to  this  vital  subject.  These  and 
many  other  related  questions  indicate 
the  new  frontiers  of  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding open  to  us  on  this  crucial 
and  ultimately  determming  subject  of 
Soviet  Russian  colonialism  and  imper- 
ialism. These  and  many  other  aspects 
are  the  aspects  our  people  want  to  know; 
they  are  the  aspects  the  uncommitted 
peoples  must  know;  they  are  the  aspects 
the  suppressed  captive  nations  want  the 
world  to  know.  These  are  the  funda- 
mental reasons  why  we,  the  American 
peoples  representatives,  in  this  chamber 
of  freedom,  must  establish  this  necessarj- 
vehicle  of  enlightenment  on  the  subject 
of  all  the  captive  nations.  We  camiot 
fail  in  this. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  211.  to 
establish  a  House  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations  states  in  its  preamble  that  the 
observance  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
in  1959  and  1960  had  caused  Moscow  to 
display  before  the  whole  world — I  quote 
from  the  resolution — "its  profound  fear 
of  growing  free  world  knowledge  of,  and 
interest  in,  all  of  the  captive  nations,  the 
occupied    non-Russian    colonies    withm 


the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  the  satellite 
states  of  Europe." 

May  I  take  a  brief  look  at  what  has 
been  Moscow's  reaction  to  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  by 
President  Kennedy  this  year? 

In  a  dispatch  from  New  York,  dated 
July  18,  Soviet  news  agency  Tass  termed 
President  Kennedy's  action  "provocative 
hullabaloo. "  'malicious  campaign,"  "fan- 
ning of  cold  war,"  and  "poisoning  of 
international  atmosphere,"  started  by  the 
"most  inveterate  cold  war  drummers 
from  among  the  Congressmen,  yellow 
press,  and  immigrant  scum." 

The  Russian  yellow  sheet,  Izvestia, 
the  very  next  day  heaped  buckets  of 
refuse  on  "American  hypocrites,"  "dema- 
gogs," "shameless  imperialists,"  "pro- 
vocateurs," and  so  forth.  We  shall  not 
compete  with  Izvestia  in  this  respect. 
This  is  one  field  where  Moscow  indeed  has 
overtaken  and  left  us  far  behind.  Nor 
.shall  we  engage  in  argument  with  either 
Tass  or  Izvestia  on  the  merits  of  their 
contentions.  For  it  is  utterly  useless  to 
discuss  color  with  someone  who  is  color- 
blind, who  calls  slavery  freedom,  misery 
prosperity,  and  dictatorship  democracy. 

Adept  as  always  in  its  propaganda 
tricks.  Moscow  also  supplied  some  na- 
tional hue  to  the  vituperation  campaign 
against  the  Captive  Nations  Week  and  its 
promoters.  For,  after  all,  it  would  be 
suspicious  if  the  "big  brother"  alone 
spwke  in  defense  of  the  entire  happy 
family  of  Socialist  nations.  Hence,  So- 
viet Lithuanian  Radio  Vilnius  was  or- 
dered to  play  its  part.  This  it  did  on 
July  20  by  vociferously  attacking  the 
■  remnants  of  bourgeois  nationalists" 
who  escaped  beyond  the  ocean  and  sup- 
posedly were  still  dreaming  of  restoration 
of  capitalist  rule  in  their  old  countries  of 
"people's  democracies." 

Such  has  been  the  Soviet  reaction — to 
quote  but  a  few  samples — to  this  years 
Captive  Nations  Week.  In  view  of  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  East  Germans 
who  managed  to  escape  from  under  the 
Kremlins  boot  this  year,  do  we  need  a 
better  proof  that  we  in  Congress  were 
right  when  we  spoke  of  "the  myth  of 
Soviet  unity"?  A  barbed-wire  and  con- 
crete-block fence  in  Berlin  serves  as  elo- 
quent testimony  that  the  Soviet  Union 
today  remains  what  czarist  Russia  was — 
a  prison  of  nations. 

But  the  East  Germans  are  not  the  only 
captive  people  trying  to  escape  from  the 
Soviet  land  of  milk,  honey,  and  sputniks. 
We  read  daily  of  diplomats,  sailors,  offi- 
cers, and  dancers  asking  asylum  in  the 
free  world.  Defection  of  two  Ukrainian 
scientists.  Drs.  Klochko  and  Sereda.  is 
the  freshest  example. 

Little  information  has  been  divulged  to 
the  public,  and  even  to  the  Congress,  re- 
garding the  number  of  escapees  and  the 
reasons  for  their  risking  life  and  limb. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  should  know 
that.  I  also  believe  we  must  insist  that 
the  whole  story  be  given  in  full  detail  to 
the  world,  including  the  captive  nations. 
Let  us  invite  the  most  prominent  escapees 
to  step  before  the  Voice  of  America 
microphones  and  tell,  in  their  own  words, 
why  they  could  no  longer  live  as  slaves. 

We  must  study  the  reasons  which 
drive   the   people    to   such   a    desperate 
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struggle.  What  about  mass  deporta- 
tions, forcible  resettlement,  labor  camps, 
virgin  land  help,  and  other  more  refined, 
but  Just  as  deadly  forms  of  genocide? 
We  must  study  and  analyze  them,  too. 
We  must  place  the  facts  of  inhuman 
treatment  before  the  world  opinion.  And 
this  also  goes  for  Soviet-Russian 
colonialism,  to  which  all  captive  nations 
are  subjected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  look  back  at  the 
angry  Russian  reaction  to  this  year's 
Captive  Nations  Week,  we  must  pledge 
not  to  abandon  them.  Only  world 
opinion  can  save  them  from  total  cul- 
tural and  physical  annihilation.  Our 
duty  is — I  quote  again  from  the  House 
Resolution  211 — "to  study  new  ap- 
proaches and  fresh  ideas  for  victory." 

To  document  further  the  solid  case  for 
a  Sp>ecial  House  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations,  I  request  that  the  following  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

First  The  New  York  Times,  August  30, 
1961.  report  mi  "Soviet  Urges  U.N.  Ban 
Colonialism." 

Second.  An  article  in  the  Foreign 
Service  Courier  on  House  Resolution  211. 

Third.  An  article  in  Draugas  titled 
"A  Decision  mi  the  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations  Nears." 

Fourth.  A  letter  to  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  "A  Captive  Nation  Re- 
sents Being  Ignored." 

Fifth.  An  address  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobri- 
ansky  of  Georgetown  University,  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  on  "The  Non-Russian  Na- 
tions in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  America's 
National  Strategy." 

[From  the  New  York  Tlmea.  Aug.  30.  1961] 
SoviXT  Ubcxs  n.N.  Bak  Colonialism — Rznews 

Plka  to  Assuiblt  To  Establish  Dkadlinx 
(By  Seymour  Topping) 

Moscow,  August  29. — The  Soviet  Union 
called  upon  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly today  to  establish  a  deadline  for  the 
abolition  of  colonialism. 

In  a  message  to  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tariat, Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko 
requested  that  the  colonialism  Issue  be 
placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  Assembly's  16th 
session,  which  opens  in  New  York  Sep- 
tember 19. 

The  Soylet  message  asked  the  Assembly  to 
examine  the  progress  made  in  carrying  out 
its  resolution  of  December  13,  1960,  urging 
"Immediate  steps"  toward  complete  Inde- 
pendence for  United  Nations  trust  territories 
and  others. 

Mr.  Gromyko  charged  that  the  colonial 
powers  had  challenged  the  United  Nations 
and  caused  a  threat  to  universal  peace  and 
security  by  blocking  Implementation  of  the 
resolution. 

In  the  vote  on  the  1960  resolution,  put 
forward  by  the  28  Asian  and  African  nations 
and  approved  80  to  0,  the  United  States 
abstained  with  colonial  powers  such  as 
Britain  and  France. 

The  Assembly  at  the  time  also  rejected  a 
number  of  Soviet  proposals,  including  an 
amendment  for  a  1-year  deadline  on  the 
carrying  out  of  the  resolution  and  a  request 
that  the  colonialism  Issue  be  debated  at  the 
coming  Assembly   session. 

In  attempting  to  resurrect  Its  proposals, 
Moscow  apparently  feels  that  there  Is  a 
fresh  opportunity  to  persuade  the  Asian  and 
African  nations  to  support  Its  Initiative,  to 
the  propaganda  benefit  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Asian  and  African  nations  have  be- 
come more  restless  on  the  issue  of  colonial- 
ism as  a  result  of  the  African  rebellion  In 
the  Porfrngruese  territory  of  Angola,  the  failure 
to    achieve    a    ■ettlement   of    the    revolt    in 


Algeria  and  the  recent  clash  between  France 
and  Tunisia  over  the  French  air  and  naval 
base  at  Blzerte. 

The  Soviet  bid  to  revive  the  colonialism  is- 
sue in  the  United  Nations  may  put  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  in  the  dilemma  tixat 
ccuof routed  the  Elsenhower  adznlnlstratlon 
In  the  1960  session.  A  choice  may  have  to  be 
made  again  between  bruising  the  sensitivities 
of  UJS.  allies  that  are  colonial  powers  or  pijs- 
sibly  alienating  the  Asian-African  countrleB. 

The  U.S.  abstention  on  the  1960  resolutloin 
evoked  dissension  with  the  U.S.  delegation 
James  W.  Wadsworth,  then  chief  delegate, 
said  the  United  States  had  abstained,  al- 
though reluctantly,  because  the  resolution 
contained  "dlfBcultles  in  language  and 
thought." 

The  Soviet  Union  reaped  a  propagarda 
harvest  in  the  2-week  debate  that  preceded 
the  vote.  ■*  At  one  point,  however.  Moscow- 
suffered  a  stinging  reverse  when  the  West 
countered  with  an  attack  on  Soviet  colo- 
nialism in  Eastern  Europe  and  among  the 
minority  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  his  message  to  the  Secretariat.  Mr 
Gromyko  proposed  that  the  Assembly,  during 
its  discussion  of  the  colonialism  issue,  take 
the  following  steps: 

Work  out  specific  measures  to  Implement 
the  Immediate  carrying  out  of  the  resolutlcxn 
adopted  in  1960. 

Establish  a  deadline  for  its  Implementa- 
tion. 

Take  measures  for  supervision  and  con- 
trol by  the  United  Nations  over  the  progrej..s 
of  its  implementation. 

THKEAT    TO    PE.\CE    CITED 

Citing  a  demand  in  the  resolution  for  a 
"speedy  and  unconditional  end  to  colonial- 
ism." Mr.  Gromyko  said: 

"The  actions  by  the  colonial  powers,  de- 
signed to  frustrate  the  United  Nations  dec- 
laration on  granting  Independence  to  the 
colonial  countries  and  peoples,  constitute  a 
challenge  to  the  United  Nations  and  creat*' 
a  threat  to  universal  peace  and  security." 

Mr.  Gromyko  charged  that  more  than  10 
million  inhabitants  of  colonies  were  deprived 
of  "elementary  democratic  rights  and  free- 
doms." 

He  also  accused  the  colonial  powers  of  us- 
ing armed  force  on  an  ever-broadening  scale 
to  suppress  Independence  movements  and 
added : 

"This  is  borne  out,  for  Instance,  by  the 
continuation  of  the  colonial  war  against  the 
people  of  Algeria,  the  bloody  atrocities  per- 
petrated by  Portugal  in  Angola,  the  massa- 
cres of  the  Indigenous  population  of  South 
and  South-West  Africa,  the  mass  reprisals  by 
the  colonial  administration  against  the  peo- 
ple of  Kenya  and  Northern  Rhodesia,  and  by 
many  other  actions  of  the  colonialists." 

Gromyko  said  the  United  Nations  must  nCt 
remain  indifferent  to  what  he  described  ts 
"an  intolerable  situation." 


[From  the  Foreign  Service  Courier, 
March  1961) 

A  Challenge^Dr.  Dobmanskt  Urgks  Sxry- 

poBT  or  Captivx  Nations   Resolution 

(By  Mary  Jo  Bane) 

A  "challenge  to  constructive  political  ac- 
tion" was  recently  issued  by  I>r.  Lev  Dobrl- 
ansky  to  the  students  of  Georgetown 
University.  This  challenge  concerns  a  reso- 
lution submitted  to  the  Hoxise  of  Representa- 
tives on  March  8 — a  resolution  establishing 
a  Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations 
Dr.  Dobriansky  tirges  the  students  to  voice 
their  support  of  the  resolution  in  the  form 
of  letters  to  their  own  Congressmen  and  to 
Congressman  Dakiex.  J.  Flood,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Introducer  of  the  bill. 

The  reaolution  on  the  captive  nations  is 
largely  the  creation  of  Dr.  Dobriansky,  a 
member  of  tiie  economics  department  of 
Georgetown  and  a  specialist  on  the  Soviet 
Union.     Dr.  Dobriansky   wa«  also  prlmartly 


responsible  for  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
resolution  of  July  1959.  which  called  for  the 
annual  observance  of  a  week  in  July — cor- 
responding with  our  own  Independence 
Day — to  attempt  to  apply  our  ideology  of 
freedom  to  the  captive  nations  of  the  world. 
The  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
has  brought  into  the  public  arena  the  bla- 
tant hyprocrlsy  of  Moscow  on  the  colonial 
question.  Moscow  has  reacted  with  vehe- 
mence and  vituperation,  manifesting  a  fear 
that  this  ob.servance  will  become  tradlUomU 
and  that  Its  effect  will  be  felt  In  our  policy 
and  actions. 

The  new  resolution  carries  on  the  inten- 
tion oi  Captive  Nations  Week.  In  its  jjre- 
amb'.e  the  resolution  calls  on  the  American 
people  to  "study  the  plight  of  the  Sovlct- 
dominateU  uatioas  and  to  recommit  theui- 
eelvcs  to  the  support  of  the  juit  asplratloas 
of  the  people  of  those  captive  natluns." 
It  goes  nn  to  state  the  necessity  of  basic 
kiii.wledee  and  Interest  to  explode  current 
mytlis  on  Soviet  unity,  national  economy. 
and  military  might,  and  to  openly  expose 
Uie  dcptiis  of  imperiiiiists  totaiitarianiam 
and  ecc-nomlc  coljniailsm  throughout  the 
Red  Russian  empire.  With  the  weapons  of 
truth,  fact,  and  Ideas.  It  would  be  possible 
to  overwhelm  and  defeat  Moscow's  world- 
wide propaganda  campaign  In  the  newly 
Independent  and  underdeveloped  nations. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes  House  Reso- 
lution 211  proposes  the  establishment  of  a 
Special  Committee  on  Captive  Nations.  Its 
function  would  be  to: 

"Conduct  an  Inquiry  Into  and  a  study  of 
all  the  captive  non-Russian  nations,  which 
Includes  thr*e  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Asia 
and  aLso  of  the  Russian  people,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  moral  amd  legal 
status  of  Red  totalitarian  control  over  them. 
facu  concerning  conditions  existing  in  these 
nations,  and  means  by  which  the  United 
States  can  iisslst  them  by  peaceful  processes 
In  their  present  plight  and  In  their  aspire - 
tlor.s  to  regain  ;.he»r  natlor  al  and  Individual 
freedoms  " 

Alter  Its  introduction  by  Representative 
Flood,  the  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  where  It  is  now  pend- 
ing hearing.  To  secure  passage  of  Uie  reso- 
lution. Dr.  D>brlansky  urges  that  students 
write  therr  own  Congressman,  enclosing  a 
carbon  of  their  letter  to  Representative 
Flood.  These  letters  will  be  most  effective  if 
they  are  mailed  fronj  the  student's  home 
to\ra.  instead  of  from  Washington. 


1  From  Draugas,  July  29,  1961  ] 
A  Deci.siow   on   the   CoMMrrraE  on   Captttk 

Nations  Neass 
(By    Dr.    Albert   Tamils   from   Washington) 

Tliere  has  already  been  an  article  in 
Draugas  about  the  efforts  to  form  a  Special 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations.  Today  this 
matter  has  progresied  so  much  that  we  are 
expecting  a  decision :  yes  or  no. 

A  bill  for  the  formation  of  such  a  commit- 
tee W.1S  proposed  by  the  good  friend  of  Lithu- 
anians. Representative  Daniel  J.  Flood,  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  March  8  of  this  year.  As 
of  today  this  bill  has  acquired  several  dozen 
official  sponsors. 

In  Representative  Flood's  bill  it  is  planned 
that  the  Special  Committee  on  Captive  Na- 
tions would  Investigate  the  totalitarian  So- 
viet oppression,  crushing  the  satellite  and 
enslaved  non-Russian  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia:  It  would  study  the  present  conditions 
In  those  nations:  and  propose  appropriate 
measures,  which  this  Nation  could  use  In  its 
attempu  to  better  the  present  state  of  such 
oppressed  nations  and  to  help  their  efforts 
for  national  and  personal  freedom. 

Being  of  a  special  nature,  this  committee 
would  be  constituted  for  a  limited  time  only, 
perhaps  2  or  3  years.  In  part  It  would 
continue  the  same  work  once  so  successfully 
started  by  the  Kersten  committee. 
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Today  this  whole  matter  U  still  In  the 
House  Rules  Committee.  It  Is  expected  that 
the  committee  will  reach  a  decision  shortly. 
Its  ch&nces  of  rucceas  are  not  smalL  If  it 
were  approved,  no  oppodtlon  in  Congrew  is 
expected.  Most  likely  the  bill  would  be 
passed  without  debate  (under  rule*  suspen- 
sion I  In  the  House  the  bill  was  already  de- 
bated on  March  8,  May  10.  and  June  9. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  author  ol  the  bill 
and  Its  tireless  supporter.  Representative 
Flood,  will  be  appointed  committee  chair- 
man. Indiana's  Representative  Madden, 
who  is  a  member  of  other  InfluentlaJ  com- 
mittees (the  Rules  Comixxittee,  for  example) 
also  strongly  supports  the  bill. 


1  From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
February  3, 1961 ] 

A  "CArrm  Nattok"  Risxirrs  Bei.no 
ICNoxxn 

To  the  Neir  York  Herald  Tribvnr 

The  VS  Congrems  has  authorized  the 
President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  third  week  In  July  as  a  yearly  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week"  until  all  captive  nations 
of  the  world  have  achieved  their  freedom. 
The  lift  of  nations  who  have  lost  national 
indep>endence  through  Communist  Russia's 
imperialistic  policies  omit  northern  Cauca- 
sus. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  above  omission 
is  not  the  result  of  lack  of  good  will.  Leav- 
ing, however,  the  question  of  responsibility 
for  this  oversight,  we  would  like  to  draw 
your  attention  to  the  following  points: 

None  of  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the  So- 
viet Union  has  fought  harder  or  longer 
against  Muscovite  Russian  colonial  aggres- 
sion than  the  peoples  of  the  northern  Cauca- 
sus. No  nation  has  suffered  heavier  casual- 
ties In  this  struggle,  which  persisted  now  for 
more  than  100  years  and  ended  with  the 
liqtiidatlon  of  part  of  the  Circassians,  Che- 
cliens.  Ingtiahes.  and  other  nations  of  the 
northern  Caucasus  and  the  forcible  deporta- 
tion of  most  of  the  remainder  to  Ottoman 
Turkey. 

ConsequenUy.  the  Circassian*,  who  should 
now  number  7  to  8  million,  do  not 
exceed  a  total  of  1  nUlUon  in  the  Caucasus 
area.  Pursuing  the  Tsarist  Government's 
policy,  the  BoiahevLks  set  about  liquldaUng 
the  remainder  of  the  North  Caucasian  pop- 
ulation; In  late  1943  and  early  1944  the 
Bolsheviks  forcibly  deported  800.000  Che- 
cheno-Ingoshea  aitd  Karachai-B^ilkars  to  Ka- 
zakhstan and  central  Asia.  Those  who 
resisted  were  Interned  In  special  camps  in 
Siberia.  The  Bol&beviks  tiierefore  ftUfliled 
Nicholas  I's  decree  to  "pacify  or  wipe  out  the 
Caucasian  peoples."  On  September  1.  1967. 
the  Soviet  Oovcmment  approved  a  decree 
for  the  repaUlation  oX  the  deported  Cauca- 
sians, but  according  to  the  1959  census  the 
vast  majority  at  these  peoples  stlU  remain  in 
their  places  of  exile. 

The  endless  campaigns  of  liquidation  and 
deportation  of  North  Caucasian  peoples  Is 
based  on  the  fact  that  they  have  most  Btui>- 
bornly  resisted  aggression. 

On  May  11.  ISlft,  diiring  the  revoluUon. 
the  North  Caucasians  reectablished  their  in- 
dependence. In  1930  under  tbe  onslaughts 
of  the  White  and  Red  Armiea  and  after  the 
occupation  of  the  northern  Caucasus  by  the 
Bolsheviks,  there  once  more  i>ec*n  a  bloody 
struggle  and  endless  armed  uprisings:  1933- 
27  for  the  restoration  of  their  lost  independ- 
ence; 1938-30  against  forced  coUectivixation; 
1936-38  against  Stalin's  dlcUtorship:  1939- 
41  against  the  slave  tebor  ot  tbe  collecUve 
and  state  farma.  In  these  uprlaings  Soviet 
state  security  forces  wiped  out  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  North  Caucasians.  The  struggle  of 
the  North  Caucaaian  peoples,  while  pausing 
occasionally,  has  never  eoded. 

Therefore  none  shonkl  be  aurprlsed  to 
learn  that  2  mlUion  or  more  North  Cauca- 
sians Uvinc  in  exUe  in  Europe.  America,  and 
tbe  Near  azxl  Mifkilc  Baat  react  so  sharpiy 


to  the  omission  of  their  country  in  the 
UJ3.  Congrees'  "capUve  naticHis"   resolution. 

Our  oountrymen  play  a  major  role  in  the 
political,  military,  azul  admtnltraUve  life  of 
Turkey.  Jordan,  Byrta.  and  E^gypt  This 
should  be  taken  into  account  when  the  de- 
fenses against  Cotnmtinlet  imperlaUsm  are 
beln^  organized.  For  this  reason  the  Bolshe- 
viks flood  these  countries  with  pamphieli 
and  radio  projjaganda  in  the  North  Cauca- 
sian languages. 

The  governments  of  the  Caucasus  In  exile 
seeking  unity.  In  1936,  concluded  a  treaty 
providing  for  a  Caucasian  Federation  consist- 
ing of  four  republics.  The  treaty  wa«  signed 
by  representatives  of  Azerbaldzhan.  Geor- 
gia, and  the  northern  Caucasus.  At  the  1952 
Paris  Conference  of  Caucasians.  Armenia 
subscritied  to  the  thesis  of  a  Caucasian  Fed- 
crated  State  Those  who  confuse  public 
opinion  In  America  by  publishing  maps  on 
which  the  northern  Caucasus  is  swallowed 
up  by  the  Ukraine  or  by  "Kazakla"  are  per- 
petrating a  hostile  act  toward  the  whole  of 
the  Caucasus. 

It  would  really  be  strange  shotild  the 
American  people,  which  regards  itself  as  Cau- 
casian, forget  the  people  who  have  given  It 
this  name. 

We  believe  our  Just  sentiments  will  be 
taken  Into  consideration.  That  the  over- 
sight In  Congress'  resolution  on  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  will  be  corrected  to  include  the 
North  Caucastis. 

A.  MAM.rroK. 
President.     North     Cmictuian     Saiional 

Center  in  Jatanbi,l 

B.  Batirhan. 

Secretary. 
ErcnkAy.  Iftkkbvu 


Tftw  Now-Russian   Nations  in  thx  U£.8R. 
AND  Amxxica's  Natiowai,  Stxatsct 

(By  Dr    Lev  E   Dobrlanjky) 

One  could  scarcely  hope  for  a  more  fitting 
occasion  than  this  to  present  the  tragically 
neglected  ca&e  of  the  non-Rusaian  nations  in 
the  U.S3.R.  for  America's  national  strategy 
in  the  cold  war.  Throughout  the  Nation,  as 
Americans,  we  honor  today  one  of  oui  great- 
est patrlota  who  fought  with  feaxlees  deter- 
mination for  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  our  country  and  wiu>  in  the  earliest  years 
of  the  Republic  defended  it  witti  an  unswerv- 
ing conviction  In  the  natural  and  xuilversal 
principles  on  which  it  was  securely  founded. 
However,  the  undying  greatness  of  Washing- 
ton as  a  human  monument  to  tmth.  justice, 
charity,  and  victorious  hope  has  been  an  ob- 
ject of  veneration  not  only  to  succesElve  gen- 
erations of  Americans  but  also,  for  over  a 
century,  to  many  of  the  tyrannized  peoples 
of  the  world.  So  human  and  inspirational 
Is  the  pracUcal  Idealism  of  Washington  that 
among  the  non-Rusalan  peoples  In  Baftem 
Europe,  the  most  celebrated  Bard  of  Ukraine. 
Taraa  Shevchnko.  drew  beavtly  on  it  in  the 
19th  century  to  Inflame  the  aspirations  of 
his  people  lor  the  dignity  of  their  national 
independence  as  so  magnificently  symbolixed 
by  ti>e  'Land  of  Waahli^gton"  whk:h  this 
immortal  figure  called  America.  The  tre- 
mendous signiricance  of  this  and  similar 
facts  must  certainly  not  be  allowed  to  escape 
our  deliberation  here  on  America's  national 
strategy  in  the  cold  war. 

In  the  ocmtext  suggested  by  these  opening 
remarks  the  concept  of  national  strategy  it- 
self assumes  an  aU-embraclng  character,  and 
necessarily  presupposes  a  trained  capacity  in 
knowledge.  Judgment,  and  perspective  that 
Is  Indlspens.-tble  to  the  successful  fulfillment 
of  the  strategy  of  victory  lt.<^elf  On  sober 
reflection,  It  Involves  considerably  more  than 
sLmply  trite  elements  of  mere  psychological 
appeal  devoid  of  moral  power  and  direction. 
Rather,  as  in  Uie  qualitative  scape  of  Wash- 
ington's grea-tness.  Its  full  meaning  and  cri- 
teria are  ultimately  grounded  in  truth,  jus- 
tice, cLuLTUf,  and  a  victorioua  hope  aeeking 


realization  In  a  factually  established  frame- 
work of  historical  deveiopn^nt.  It  fallows, 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  grossly  inadequate 
to  restrict  the  development  ol  this  strategy 
to  a  ahaliow,  shortsighted  fasl:xionlng  of  tan- 
gllxle  or  Intangible  t«chixlques  and  instru- 
ments which  In  tlie  nature  of  means  require 
for  their  decisive  and  maximized  use  the 
determij^.atloh  of  objective  ends  to  which 
they  can  be  prudently  adapted  and  thereby 
reinforce  their  own  striking  jxjwer.  Up  to 
now,  unquestionably  with  respect  to  the  cap- 
tive non-Russian  nations  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  have  concentrated  our  energies 
largely  on  the  means,  to  the  sad  relative 
neglect  of  the  objective  principled  ends. 

These  basic  points  underlying  a  genuine 
concept  of  psychological  strategy  bear  beyond 
any  question  of  doubt  unusual  significance 
in  relation  to  the  issue  of  the  non-Rtissian 
nations  m  the  Soviet  Union.  If  otir  strategy 
is  to  be  g:rded  to  truth,  then  the  undiluted 
facts  about  these  peoples,  their  glorious 
histories  and  their  valiant  struggles  of  the 
present,  must  be  made  widely  known  and 
duly  appreciated.  Without  a  working 
knowledge,  a  guiding  perspective,  and  a 
warm  feeUng  toward  the  centuries-old 
struggle  for  national  freedom  on  the  part  of 
these  first  victims  of  Soviet  Russian  im- 
perialism, our  efforts  in  effective  psychologi- 
cal strategy  will  be  perilously  impaired.  If 
our  strategy  is  to  be  oriented  toward  Justice, 
then  a  more  appropriate  field  of  application 
cannot  possibly  be  found  than  in  the  direc- 
tion of  these  peoples  who  few  centuries  have 
sacrificed  lives  and  blood  to  realixe  the  very 
]»-incipies  that  have  made  our  Nation  great 
and  prosperous.  If  our  strategy  is  to  be 
biessed  with  genuine  Christian  charity,  then 
the  Incredible  stifferings  erf  these  uniae- 
fnended  peoples  under  the  weight  of  for- 
eign Moecovlte  rule  and  Its  genoddal  op- 
pressions render  them  most  deserving.  And 
If  our  strategy  is  to  bathe  in  victorious  hope, 
then  by  penetrating  the  weakest  sector  In 
the  structure  of  the  Soviet  Empire,  America 
m.'iy  well  strike  on  the  determining  key  to 
the  defeat  of  Soviet  Russian  imperialism. 
All  four  of  these  sources  of  motivation  for 
sound  strategy  find  their  remarlcahle  point 
ct  confluence  in  the  non-Russian  nations  In 
the  Soviet  Union. 

A   KISTOEICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  rNVTNCIBLI  NON- 
HTTSSIAN     WILL     rOR     FREEDOIC 

Obviously  within  the  limits  of  this  address 
only  the  essential  highlights  of  the  composite 
non-Russian  picture  can  be  treated  here. 
First,  as  to  the  majority  status  of  the  non- 
Russian  ix>puiation  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
conservative  accord  with  G.  M.  Chekalin's 
disclocures  in  1941,  a  carefully  prepared  anal- 
ysis by  our  governmental  demographers  re- 
vealed in  1951,  oo  the  basis  of  reasonable 
extrapoiations  of  the  1939  Soviet  census,  that 
oi  the  estimated  total  population  of  203  mil- 
lion, over  54  percent,  or  110.5  million  are 
non-Russians.  In  14  of  the  then  16  Soviet 
Republics  the  sl^mficant  majority  was  non- 
Russian.  No  doubt,  with  the  current  mass 
deportations  from  central  Europe,  the  nou- 
Russlan  aggregate  is  being  furtho-  aug- 
mented. Despite  the  1959  censtu,  the  basic 
pattern  has  not  radically  changed  since  then. 

It  must  be  emphasized,  therefore,  that 
there  is  no  such  breed  as  "the  Russian  peo- 
ples" or  any  ethnically  valid  political 
designation  as  "the  peoples  of  Russia."  In- 
stead, there  are  In  reality  Russians,  Ukrain- 
ians. Byelorussians.  Lithuanians,  Georgians, 
Az«'baijani.  and  numerous  other  non-Rus- 
sian peoples  with  their  respective  and  dis- 
tinct histories,  languages,  national  cultvu'ee 
and  traditions  nurtured,  even  under  the 
most  oppressive  conditions,  in  their  individ- 
ual countries.  For  our  purposes  it  must  also 
be  stressed  that  in  those  XKin-Russlan  parts 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  where  meaningfully 
large  nations  consciously  aspire  to  inde- 
pendence, the  richest  axMl  most  valuable 
econouiic   assets  exist.     Coal   aiKl   iron   In 
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Ukraine,  Turkestan,  and  Caucasia;  manga- 
nese almost  entirely  in  Georgia  and  Ukraine; 
almost  all  the  oil  In  Azerbaijan,  Turkmen- 
istan, and  Uzbekstan,  and  so  with  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  mercury,  sulfur,  and  other  goods. 

In  the  basic  framework  of  historical  de- 
velopment and  from  the  experienced  view- 
point of  the  non-Russian  peoples  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  series  of  Soviet  Russian 
imperialist  aggression  did  not  commence 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  nor  in  1939-40, 
but  at  the  very  inception  of  Bolshevism  over 
34  years  ago.  Their  large  independent  and 
democratic  states,  for  which  some  fought  for 
centuries,  were  ruthlessly  crushed  by  the  im- 
perialist hordes  of  Russian  Bolshevism  in 
the  period  of  191&-22.  Under  the  force  of 
cold  and  bloody  events,  for  them  the  Institu- 
tional continuity  of  traditional  Russian  im- 
perialism was  well  and  unmistakably  estab- 
lished years  before  many  statesmen,  scholars, 
and  writers  of  the  West  came  to  realize 
along  with  that  venerable  Russian  philos- 
opher, N.  Bersheyev.  that  Bolshevism  Is 
essentially  the  third  form  of  Russian  im- 
perialism. But  the  most  significant  context 
of  sound  understanding,  which  finds  abun- 
dant validation  In  the  histories  of  the  non- 
Russian  peoples  down  to  the  very  present, 
was  offered  on  June  26,  1951,  by  our  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Honorable  Dean  Acheson, 
when  among  other  things  he  forthrightly 
declared: 

"Historically,  the  Russian  state  has  had 
three  great  drives — to  the  west  into  Europe, 
to  the  south  into  the  Middle  East,  and  to  the 
east  Into  Asia.  Historically  also  the  Russian 
state  has  displayed  considerable  caution  in 
carrying  out  these  drives.  The  Politburo  has 
acted  in  the  same  way.  It  has  carried  on  and 
built  on  the  imperialist  tradition.  What  It 
has  added  consists  mainly  of  new  weai>ons 
and  new  tactics  •  •  •  the  ruling  power  In 
Moscow  has  long  been  an  imperial  power 
and  now  rules  a  greatly  extended  empire. 
This  is  the  challenge  our  foreign  policy  is 
required  to  meet.  It  is  clear  that  this  proc- 
ess of  encroachment  and  consolidation  by 
which  Russia  has  grown  in  the  last  500 
years  from  the  duchy  of  Muscovy  to  a  vast 
empire  has  got  to  be  stopped." 

Let  us  take  a  glance,  then,  at  those  rela- 
tively unknown  but  important  non-Russian 
nations  that  fell  under  this  process  of  en- 
croachment generated  by  Muscovy,  then  ex- 
tended by  czarist  Russia,  and  later  revived 
by  Soviet  R\issla.  The  Georgian  nation 
which  numbers  today  about  3  million  people 
In  the  Caucasus  region  extends  back  4,000 
years  In  a  land,  as  Its  poet  Wakjeli  put  It,  "of 
eternal  strife,  a  garden  under  a  sun  whose 
rays  were  Georgian  blood,  shed  in  the  cause 
of  freedom."  This  Christian  nation  was  sub- 
jugated by  Russia  in  1801,  regained  its  long- 
sought  Independence  on  May  26,  1918.  and  1 
month  after  Its  recognition  by  the  Entente 
Powers  in  January  1921,  Trotsky's  Red  Army 
invaded  the  Georgian  state  to  Inaugurate  a 
new  chapter  In  Georgia's  fight  for  freedom 
which  manifested  Itself  strongly  In  the  up- 
risings of  1929  and  1930,  the  purges  of  1935 
and  1937,  desertions  in  World  War  II,  and 
passive  resistance  to  this  day. 

A  similar  story  is  witnessed  in  the  history 
of  the  Byelorussian  nation  of  some  10  million 
whose  national  and  cultural  background  Is 
distinct  from  the  Russian.  Victimized  by 
Russian  imperialism  at  the  end  of  the  18th 
century,  it  seized  the  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine its  Independence  on  March  25,  1918, 
only  to  lose  It  In  1920  under  the  force  of 
Bolshevik  aggression.  The  extensive  purges 
and  deportations  of  1944-46  have  not  curbed 
Its  present  underground  activities  about 
Llda.  Minsk,  and  Grodno  near  the  Baltic 
region.  The  Moslem  Turk  peoples  of  former 
Turkestan,  which  was  divided  by  their  Soviet 
Imperialist  rulers  into  the  five  Republics  of 
Uzbekistan,  Turkmenistan,  Tdajlkistan,  Ka- 
zakhstan, and  Kirghlzistan,  have  a  colorful 
history  and  culture  of  1,500  years,  marred  In 
modern  times  by  the  dark  intervention  of 


Russian  Imperialism  in  1730  until  the  entire 
process  of  encroachment  was  completed  by 
1842.  After  a  long  and  courageous  struggle 
for  its  Independence,  this  major  area  of  25 
million  Moslems  seized  upon  it  in  December 
1917,  but  with  only  a  tenuous  hold  In  the 
face  of  marauding  Red  army  forces,  It  quick- 
ly succumbed  in  February  1918,  renewed  Its 
fight  and  redeclared  Its  Independent  Turk- 
estanian-Turkish-Islamic  Republic  on  April 
4,  1922,  only  to  be  overwhelmed  again  by 
1924.  This  strategic  region  bordering  on  the 
Caspian  Sea,  Iran,  and  India  has  been  a 
cauldron  of  unrest  seething  with  large  up- 
risings in  1933-36.  the  flight  of  thousands  of 
young  Turkestani  Into  the  mountains  to 
join  the  underground  Besmachl  during 
1935-41,  revolts  in  1950.  and  recent  peasant 
hostilities  and  open  resistance  in  the  Pamir 
Mountains. 

The  proud  history  of  the  3  million  Moslem 
people  of  Azerbaijan  relates  the  same  gory 
record  of  Imperialist  Russian  aggression  and 
tyranny  begxm  in  1828.  ended  momentarily 
on  May  28.  1918.  when  AzerbalJ.nnlan  Inde- 
pendence was  proclaimed,  and  renewed  un- 
der Soviet  auspices  In  1920,  soon  after  the 
Allied  Powers  recognized  this  hard-won  free- 
dom. The  picture  of  national  resistance,  es- 
pecially the  armed  revolts  of  1922,  1925.  192G- 
30.  and  1933  and  the  widespread  passive 
resistance  of  the  present,  repeats  itself  In 
this  extremely  vital  area  of  the  Baku  oilfields. 
The  over  1  million  people  of  adjacent  Ar- 
menia with  its  rich  and  noble  background 
paid  dearly  for  the  independence  won  on 
May  28.  1918,  after  six  centuries  of  foreign 
rule.  And  tragic  Indeed  was  Its  further  en- 
slavement by  Soviet  Russian  imperialism  :n 
May  1920.  Yet  similar  evidences  of  passive 
resistance  demonstrate  Armenia's  determina- 
tion to  declare  again  its  independence  when 
tlie  proper  moment  affords  itself. 

The  non-Russian  Cossack  peoples  of  some 
10  million  who  are  derived  from  the  Slavonic 
tribes  that  inhabited  the  steppe  areas  be- 
tween the  Volga  and  the  Don  during  Klevan 
Rus  have  likewise  asserted  their  desire  for 
national  freedom.  The  political  independ- 
ence lost  by  the  Cossack  Republics  in  1708 
was  regained  on  December  10,  1917,  and  the 
Don,  Kuban,  and  other  Cossack  peoples 
formed  a  state  union  named  Cossackla  on 
January  5,  1920,  which  along  with  the  other 
democratic  states  proved  short  lived  The 
Cossack  uprisings  in  the  1920's  and  1930's 
and  the  desertions  in  the  last  war  attest  to 
their  conscious  national  sense  aspiring  for 
freedom.  The  Tatars  and  Baschkirs  of  the 
Idel-Ural  Republic  established  in  1917  also 
have  a  tradition  of  struggle  against  tradi- 
tional Russian  Imperialism.  Their  revolts  in 
the  early  1920's  against  their  new  masters. 
the  peasant  rebellions  of  1929-32,  the  heavy 
liquidation  of  national  Communists  In  1936- 
37,  and  the  some  50,000  Tartar -Bashkirs 
armed  against  Moscow  in  World  War  II 
punctuate  their  antl-Sovlet  record  for  free- 
dom. 

As  we  know.  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Be- 
tonla,  along  with  Poland,  escaped  in  thoee 
postwar  years  the  tragic  fate  of  these  other 
non-Russian  peoples.  Today,  after  the 
events  of  the  past  decade  and  more,  the 
plight  of  the  Baltic  peoples  is  identical 
with  that  imposed  earlier  on  the  other  non- 
Russian  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
the  best  indication  of  this  is  the  shoulder- 
to-shoulder  struggle  of  the  Lithuanian  un- 
derground with  Ukrainian  insurgents; 
against  a  common   traditional  scourge. 

x-tcraine:   the  achh-les  heei,  of  the  SO'/IST 

UNION 

Ukraine,  as  the  second  largest  nation  In 
the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  behind  the  Euro- 
pean Iron  Curtain,  has  come  to  be  the 
Achilles  Heel  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
long  history  of  the  over  40  million  Ukrain- 
ians has  been  one  continuous  struggle 
against  foreign  nile  and  oppression.  As 
Voltaire   described   It,    "They    always   aspire 


to  freedom,  though  they  are  still  dragging 
the  chains  of  subjugation."  After  its  period 
of  Independence  from  the  9th  to  the  14th 
century,  Ukraine  began  its  fight  for  national 
freedom  and  realized  it  in  the  Ukrainian 
Kozak  State  in  1648  Its  freedom  was 
crushed  by  Ru.ssla  in  the  18th  century,  but 
as  "They  always  aspire  to  freedom,"  the 
Ukrainian  people  realized  it  again  in  the 
establishment  of  the  democratic  and  Inde- 
p>endent  Ukrainian  National  Republic  In 
1917.  The  heroic  war  to  preserve  this  inde- 
pendence against  the  imperialist  forces  of 
both  Russian  Bolshevism  and  reactionary 
monarchlsm  was  lost  by  1920. 

Senate  I>ocument  No.  41  on  "Tensions 
Within  the  Soviet  Union"  accurately  slates 
"The  Politburo  does  not  seem  to  favor  lead- 
ers of  the  national  groups  In  Its  midst. 
This  has  been  especially  true  for  the 
Ukraine,  long  a  trouble  sp>ot.  Most  key  party 
and  police  personnel  in  Ukraine  are  Rus- 
slan.s"  How  powerfully  true  this  is  For 
in  the  words  of  that  able  analyst  of  East 
European  affairs,  William  Henry  Chambcr- 
lln,  "No  people  in  Europe  have  a  better 
fighting  antl-Communlst  record  than  the 
Ukrainians." 

Let  us  scan  the  highlights  of  this  Impos- 
ing record.  This  record  began  in  1918  with 
the  Ukrainian  people  as  one  of  the  first  to 
fight  the  brutal  aggressions  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sian imperialism.  In  1926  the  long  period 
of  purges  of  nationalist  sentiment  com- 
menced. In  1930  the  famous  monster  trial 
was  staged  in  the  Ukrainian  city  of  Kharkiv 
where  45  eminent  Ukrainian  Iritellectuais 
were  charged  with  undermining  the  regime. 
The  brief  phase  of  so-called  cultural  con- 
cessions had  pa.ssed,  and  phenomena  wltli 
no  conceivable  relation  to  the  meaning  or 
unrealistic  objectives  of  world  communism 
swiftly  enveloped  the  Ukrainian  nation 
The  most  horrible  features  of  traditional 
Russian  imperialism— Russiflcatlon,  cultural 
evisceration,  state  terrorism.  Siberian  exile, 
and  national  genocide — were  now  being 
magnified  to  destroy  every  live  fiber  in  the 
Ukrainian  national  movement.  The  pat- 
tern of  planned  Soviet  genocide  and  cul- 
tural liquidation  witnessed  today  in  Cen- 
tral Europe  h.as  its  model  in  Ukraine  and 
other  non-Russian  areas  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  urge  you  to  ex.amlne  the  masslre 
data  on  these  monstrous  events,  with  spe- 
cific dates  and  names,  as  they  appear  In 
the  volume  on  genocide  hearings  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Among  them,  the  mass  deportations,  the 
criminal  manmade  famine  of  1932  33,  and 
the  mass  murder  at  Vlnnltsia  In  1937-38. 
where  9.432  corpses  were  discovered  with 
3  6r  4  bullet  holes  in  the  back  of 
the  heads,  signilficantly  Just  as  In  the  Katyn 
massacre,  all  of  these  constitute  evidence 
of  the  vicious  and  determined  attacks  made 
against  the  sources  of  Ukraine's  traditional 
spirit  for  national  independence.  Little 
wonder  that  the  Communist  Kossier  blurted 
out  in  1933.  "Ukrainian  nationalism  Is  our 
chief  danger." 

In  this  period,  disillusionment  engulfed 
leading  Ukrainian  Communists  who  could 
no  longer  stomach  the  rapid  perversion  of 
Ideologic  communLsm  and.  as  Mr  Acheson 
Intimated,  recognized  In  the  Trojan  horse 
of  world  communism  the  naked  force  of  tra- 
ditional Russian  imperialism.  Ukrainian 
"Titoism"  spread  but  was  unsuccessful  as 
M.  Khvylovy.  Skrypnyk.  Shumsky,  Chubar, 
Rlcheteky,  and  countless  others  went  to  their 
graves  rather  than  to  serve  as  quislings.  In 
Georgia.  Erdely,  in  Turkestan.  Faisul  Khoda- 
Jew.  In  the  Volga  Tatar  area  and  elsewhere 
honor  and  Integrity  of  principle  was  simi- 
larly defended. 

Despite  the  ferocity  and  villainy  of  these 
onslaughts  against  Ukraine's  fight  for  free- 
dom, the  record  of  this  undying  struggle 
continued  to  be  written  in  blood  with  even 
greater  glories.  In  1937  It  contributed  with 
other  non-Russian  peoples  a  General  Yaklr, 
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CDlanels  PrymaklT  and  Kryroruchko  In  the 
plot  to  overthrow  the  Oaorglaji  qulaling. 
Suain.  EUevber*.  In  1938.  the  spontaneous 
creation  at  Independent  Carpatbo- Ukraine 
reflected  the  same  Btmsgle.  as  certainly  did 
the  widely  berakled  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence In  Lviv  of  Western  Ukraine  In  1941.  Of 
great  significance  was  the  willful  mass  sur- 
render in  1941-42  of  over  3  million  Soviet 
Ukrainians  and  other  non-Rosslan  soldiers 
about  KleT  to  take  up  arms  in  the  centuries- 
old  fight  for  the  independence  of  their  home- 
lands. This,  as  we  well  know,  failed  to  ma- 
tor  lallze  due  to  the  arrogant  stupidity  of  the 
Niizls  in  what  may  be  truly  regarded  as  the 
colossal  puliticul  blunder  of  the  century. 
But,  as  a  result,  what  did  materialize  in 
1943  was  the  Ukraiiil^n  Ii^urgent  Army 
which  tliroughout  the  war  fouglit  against 
both  Nazi  and  Soviet  imperialism. 

It  Is  not  pt)sslble  to  recount  here  the  in- 
imitable record  of  underground  Ukrainian 
insurgenrc  down  to  the  present  day  The 
assembled  Information  is  readily  available, 
but  for  a  concise  account  of  Its  year-to-year 
explijits  and  achievements,  may  I  refer  yuu 
to  my  address  on  "The  Anti -Soviet  Under- 
ground" in  the  January  15,  19&2.  issue  of 
ViUil  Speeches.  In  brief,  the  UPA.  as  It  Is 
called,  whose  conipot>ttio:i  is  equally  divided 
between  eastern  and  western  Ukrainians. 
carried  on  from  Its  terrain-conditioned  head- 
quarters in  the  Carpntlilan  Mountaiiij:  spo- 
radic guerrilla  warfare  against  Soviet  MVD 
and  MGB  troops,  infiltrated  the  feriiie  Rod 
Army  of  which  about  42  pTcent  is  non- 
Russian,  and  fomented  peas:int  resi  tanre  to 
collectivization  plans.  It  spreads  al.so  masses 
of  antl-SoTlet  propaganda  stamped  with  the 
Trident,  which,  to  restive  sny  t>red  confu- 
sion, bears  the  figure  of  a  pitchfork  and  h  s 
been  the  centuries-o'.d  emblem  of  the 
Ukrainian  naUonal  state,  and  is  U  doy  the 
recf)gi\lzed  symbnl  of  UPA  A'.sc,  it  collab- 
orated Intimately  with  the  known  Slovak, 
Lithuanian,  and  Polish  underground  sys- 
tems, and  tn  ILa  friendly  prociamations  to 
the  ever -exploited  noasses  of  the  Russian 
people  has  even  attempted  to  stimulate  or- 
ganized Russian  refci&tance.  The  threat  of 
UP.\  was  best  Illustrated  during  the  last  war 
when  to  secure  the  safety  of  their  rear  lines 
In  the  push  westward,  the  Russians  stxtUoned 
close  to  2  million  soldiers  ir.  Ukraine. 

For  the  past  10  years  the  Kremlin  b  attacks 
on  bourgeois  uaUonalism  in  area  upon  area 
of  the  wide  non-Busalan  periphery  of  the 
Soviet  Union  hai»e  been  increasingly  intense. 
Blnce  tb«  spring  of  1061  rast  purges  of  the 
proportions  of  ld36-38  h&a  Uken  place  in 
Ukrslne.  Azerbaijan,  Turkmenistan,  Kazakh- 
stan, and  Uzbekistan,  snd  the  most  intensive 
campaign  at  Rusalfication  Is  under  way.  Re- 
liable reports  filter  through  almost  dally  on 
this  score.  In  Usbekistan.  the  poet  Zulfia  is 
condemned  for  her  work  "My  Urtbekistan." 
admiring  its  nstlonal  tralU;  In  A«erbeljan, 
writers  like  Shirvac  and  Akh\ind!a  arc  up- 
braided for  their  nationalism,  the  histories 
of  the  Azerbaljanls,  Uzibeks,  and  Kirghizes 
are  distorted  to  dim  the  memories  of  their 
past  Independence;  in  Turknienlstan .  writers 
are  severely  reproved  for  writing  In  the  spirit 
of  its  national  heroee:  In  Ukraine,  a  simple 
poem  entitled  "Lore  Ukraine"  and  written  by 
V.  Soasuyrs  in  1JK4  suddenly  comes  under 
heavy  censure,  and  Prsvda.  on  November  25, 
1951.  Bweeptngiy  attacks  Ukralnlsn  writers 
for  the  use  of  nationalist  words  and  tbelr 
attempt  to  wrench  the  already  mutilated 
Ukrainian  language  from  the  Russian  lan- 
guage. Similar  tragedies  hare  now  befallen 
the  non-Russian  peoples  at  the  so-called 
satellite  area  of  the  Soviet  Empire.  For  the 
occupied  non-Ruastan  countries  of  the  Soviet 
Union  they  measure  the  eTer-bumtng  p€is- 
slon  of  just  nationalism  without  which  any 
nation  could  not  endure,  without  which  the 
unity  of  lu  bUtory,  iu  traditions,  its  free- 
dom would  periah.  The  entire  decade  Is 
filled  with  such  repecssions. 


1CKSN8  AMD  KNIM  Ilff  SM^DCSV  MSSIOVAI. 
STRATSCT  TOWABO  TKB  WOW-BUaBIAN  UA- 
TIOMS    IN     U.aAJL 

The  concrete  means  and  ends  in  an  tai- 
telllgent  and  winning  American  peycholof- 
ical  strategy  toward  the  non-RxMBtan  peoples 
In  the  U.9.S.R.  must  be  realistically  adapted 
to  the  persistent  historical  forces  and 
political  actualities  that  prevail  In  the  areas 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  and  Caspian 
Seas  over  to  the  Pacific  The  keynote  for 
the  formation  of  these  means  and  ends  has 
already  been  sounded  in  the  prophetic  words 
of  Mr  Acheson  that  the  Soviet  Empire  "can- 
not escape  the  difficulties  that,  history 
teaches  us.  befall  all  empires"  And.  as  the 
evidence  shows,  its  foremost  difficulty  is  the 
long-attempted  extinction  of  the  will  of  the 
non-Russian  peoples  for  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent rational  existence  Here  Is  the 
powder  keg  at  the  very  dcx>r8tep  of  the 
Kremlin  that  can  serve  as  one  of  the  strong- 
est deterrents  against  the  outbreak  of  a  hat 
war  and.  in  the  tragic  event  of  one.  can 
serve  as  the  most  potent  means  to  victory 
with  the  least  pos&lble  cost  in  American 
lives.  As  so  often  In  the  past,  so  in  the 
future,  these  non-Russian  nations  in  the 
U.S.SJi.  wUl  fight  in  tlieir  tradition  of 
freedom 

The  means  to  concretize  the  unique  Iden- 
tity of  Interest  that  exists  between  America 
and  these  peoples  are  many  Here  I  would 
urge  that  full  support  be  given  to  Hoti&e 
Resolution  211  which  seeks  to  assist  in  an 
objective  and  scholarly  manner  the  naUonal 
liberation  movements  of  these  non-Russian 
peoples.  Second,  every  pressure  should  be 
tiruught  to  bear  for  an  eflcctive  Ixnplementa- 
t.on  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolu- 
tion, through  the  Voice  of  America,  through 
the  United  Nations,  tivroueh  diplomatic 
and  other  means.  Third,  with  over  60  free 
nations  having  already  ratified  it.  It  is  high 
lime  that  we  give  full  expression  to  our 
moral  leaderstilp  In  t^e  world  by  ratifying 
the  genocide  convention  and  Indicting  the 
Soviet  Government  for  the  perpetration  of 
genocide  in  the  non-Russian  areas  of  its 
empire 

Fourth,  an  "American  Conunlttee  for  the 
Liberation  of  the  Non-Russian  Peoples  in  the 
Soviet  Union"  should  be  formed  to  assist 
materially  and  with  intelligent  understand- 
lr.g  the  heavily  organized  antl-Ckmimunlst 
unity  of  non -Russian  groups  in  Western 
Europe  and  in  Ankara.  Another  vitally 
needed  means  is  the  creation  of  a  fully  Inde- 
pendent psychological  strategy  agency  in  our 
Government,  responsible  on  the  executive 
level  only  to  the  President  and  efficiently 
equipped  with  functional  control  over  the 
Voice  of  America  and  other  necessary  In- 
struments devised  to  capltallfe  on  the  major 
weaknesses  of  the  Illusory  Soviet  monolith. 

But  f.-u-  more  Important  are  the  ends  toward 
a'hlrh  thc^e  and  other  instrumental  means 
are  applied  To  simply  eltunte  ourselves  on 
aa  endless  defensive  with  the  sure  prosp>«rt 
of  impairing  seriously  our  own  free  Institu- 
tions or  to  merely  "coexist  with  Khrushchev" 
betrays  not  only  a  caJlous  Indifference  to 
universal  moral  values  but  also  an  intellec- 
tual myopia  as  to  the  realities  of  history. 
Cmr  future  will  Indeed  prove  Insecure  on  a 
mere  biologic  version  of  self-preservation  and 
practical  expediency.  The  hour  urgently 
calls  for  a  powerful  reassertlon  of  those  prin- 
ciples and  values  treasured  In  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independer>ce  and  niutured  in  the 
great  American  tradition.  Not  only  for  our 
survival ,  but  for  the  freedom  of  others.  The 
hlstortee  of  the  non-Russian  nations  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  In  eaeence  a  heroic  struggle 
of  a  substantial  segment  of  humanity  seek- 
ing the  realisation  of  these  selfsame  rights 
of  national  freedom,  self-government,  and 
responsible  independence.  As  before,  so 
now.  tbey  iook  bopefuUy  to  ttee  Ilvlmc  ex- 
pression of  these  prlncipiea.  tba  "land  ol 
Washington." 


SPECIAL    HOUSE    COMMITTEE     ON 
CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  conseut  that  the  gentleman 
Irom  nilnois  LMr.  Deswinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recorb  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  r».<iuest  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  ? 

There  was  n*^  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pcnrif.ylvania  iMr.  Flood]  in  urging  that 
the  House  Rules  Committee  take  aflBrma- 
tive  action  on  the  resolution  to  establish 
a  special  House  Committee  on  Captive 
NatiorLs.  so  that  ue  can  organize  this 
Vitally  important  committee  prior  to  the 
adjournment  of  the  Congress.  So  much 
has  been  said,  with  proper  statistics  and 
documentation  added,  that  it  is  my 
opinion  the  issue  is  thoroughly  familiar 
to  the  Members  of  the  House,  and  it  has 
been  under  consideration  by  the  majority 
paity  leaders  in  oonsultation  ■with  the 
Slate  Depai-tment  and  the  White  House. 
It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  a  policy  de- 
cision on  this  subject  has  been  reached. 
I  am  most  hopeful  that  it  is.  as  I  have 
indicated,  aflfinnative  support  for  the 
creation  of  this  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  wish  to  insert  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  summer  1961  edition  of  the 
Ukrainian  Quarterly,  by  the  distin- 
guished American  scholar  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Captive  Nations  Week 
Committee.  Prof.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky.  of 
Georgetown  University.  The  article  is 
entitled  "The  Viennese  Dance  and  the 
Cold  War": 

Thk  Viennesi  DA?n:^  awd  the  Cold  Was 
^By  Lev  E  Dobriansky) 

The  summit  meeting  of  President  Kennedy 
and  Khrushchev  in  Vienna  will  very  likely 
go  down  in  history  a£  the  Viennese  dance 
of  the  cold  war.  In  short  time  there  was 
much  movement  of  bodies  and  tongues,  some 
of  it  polite  and  graceful  and  even  colorful, 
but  after  the  swift  rendition  of  culturallstlc 
pomp  and  palaver  there  was  really  nothing 
to  record  but  the  motion  itself.  'What  was 
well  known  prior  to  the  meeting  was  In  no 
way  altered  or  supplemented  by  the  diplo- 
matic dance.  From  a  propaganda  and  cold 
war  viewpoint  the  gain,  as  usual,  was  Mos- 
cow's, not  ours. 

For  what  reason  did  the  President  accom- 
modate the  head  of  the  greatest  empire  In  the 
world  wiUh  this  meeting?  Fallowing  the 
Cuban  flasoo.  the  Lao  retreat,  and  the 
lowering  of  U^.  prestige  to  the  lowest  level 
yet,  the  timing  of  this  fniltless  meeting  was 
the  worst  conceivable.  Moreover,  many 
Americans  have  not  forgotten  the  words  of 
Candidate  Kennedy  last  October  21  when  he 
boldly  stated,  "I  believe  we  shotild  not  go 
to  the  stimmit  until  there  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  a  meeting  of  minds  can  t>e 
obtained  on  either  Berlin,  outer  space,  or 
genarai  disannanient — including  nuclear 
testing."  On  empirical  grounds  alone  the 
value  of  this  campaign  statement  is  obvioua. 
Indeed,  as  win  be  shown  below,  the  increas- 
tnf  marked  discrepancies  between  overflow- 
ing words  and  expected  deeiSs  by  this  admin- 
istration are  causing  grave  eonoern  In  many 
(foarters  ot  this  Nation  with  regard  to  the 
matter  of  sheer  integrity  of  the  word,  not 
to  mrsntlon  compcteikce  in  ooM  war  conduct 
activity. 
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MOSCOW   FSOPAGAm>A    OAIN 

Many  observers,  including  this  writer, 
anticipated  that  Moscow  would  gain  In 
terms  of  propaganda  from  this  inconsequen- 
tial conference.  On  the  very  eve  of  the 
meeting  the  propaganda  drums  of  Moscow 
and  its  puppets  began  beating  the  familiar 
tunes.  Radio  Sofia  In  Bulgaria  let  it  be 
known  to  the  captive  peoples  that  "President 
Kennedy  knows  from  his  own  experience — 
exactly  100  days  after  his  inauguration — 
whose  actions  from  a  position  of  strength 
may  lead."  Sarcastically,  it  had  In  mind 
Cuba  and  Laos. 

This  theme  of  Kennedy  being  compelled 
to  shift  from  a  position  of  strength  policy 
to  one  of  peaceful  coexistence — and  all  that 
this  implies  from  the  Red  totaliteirian  view- 
point— was  repeated  throughout  the  Red 
radio  and  press  networks.  For  example,  the 
Czech  newspaper  Rude  Pravo  wrote,  "The 
time  has  come  for  Washington  to  realize 
that  things  do  not  work  out  with  the  present 
kind  of  policy."  The  net  effect  of  this  kind 
of  propaganda  on  the  audience  within  the 
captive  world  and  also  In  several  areas  of  the 
free  world  should  not  be  difficult  to  perceive. 
The  image  cast  is  one  of  increasing  weakness 
In  the  position  of  the  United  States  and 
thus,  relatively,  one  of  enhanced  strength 
In  that  of  the  Russian  totalitarian  empire. 
With  this  and  the  platform  provided  by  the 
meeting  Itself,  Khrushchev  was  afforded  a 
good  vantage  point  from  which  to  launch 
again  his  pressing  campaign  on  Berlin. 

Under  close  examination  none  of  the  rea- 
sons offered  for  Kennedy's  meeting  with 
Khrushchev  has  any  actual  validity.  One 
would  have  to  be  quite  naive  to  believe  that 
a  face-to-face  meeting  was  necessary  to  im- 
press upon  Khrushchev  the  dangers  of  mis- 
calculation. In  the  past,  as  now,  Russian 
cold  war  policy  has  been  firmly  based  on  such 
an  awareness.  Logically,  the  only  guarantee 
against  the  incurrence  of  a  mistake  is  the 
cessation  of  this  policy,  but  in  the  nature  of 
things  Moscow  qua  Moscow  neither  can  allow 
It  nor  has  any  intention  of  changing  it.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  down  to  a  few  weeks  prior  to  the  sum- 
mit meeting  when  the  Russian  leader  ad- 
dressed the  Georgians  In  Tlflls.  Khrushchev 
has  been  predicting  victory  of  what  he  calls 
communism.  And  this,  naturally,  can  only 
mean  the  permanent  cold  war. 

The  other  reasons  given,  such  as  person- 
ally sizing  up  his  opponent  and  reaffirming 
our  positions  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  are 
equally  specious.  If  the  President  by  now 
hasn't  had  a  working  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  Khrushchev,  his  background, 
ways,  and  motives,  then  surely  a  brief  meet- 
ing was  inadequate  to  meet  this  deficiency. 
Transient  impressions  acquired  in  such  a  sit- 
uation, no  matter  how  informal,  are  hardly 
the  basis  of  knowing  the  policies  and  aims 
of  an  adversary.  As  to  reaffirming  our  posi- 
tions, Khrushchev  can  and  does  read  transla- 
tions of  our  newspapers  and  periodicals  in 
which  these  positions  are  plainly  expostu- 
lated. He's  far  more  familiar  with  them-Wian 
many  seem  to  realize. 

For  substantiation  of  these  critical  ob- 
servations one  need  only  turn  to  the  Presi- 
dent's report  on  his  trlp.^  A  close  and  care- 
ful reading  of  the  report  shows  nothing 
more  than  a  repetition  of  these  reasons  with 
the  usual  and  rather  overdone  stress  placed 
on  his  "responsibility  of  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States."  Aside  from  the  ever- 
present  danger  of  concluding  secret  agree- 
ments which  a  favorite  predecessor  of  his 
indulged  in,  he  asserts  that  "No  new  aims 
were  stated  in  private  that  have  not  been 
stated  in  public  on  either  side."  Without 
revealing  anything  new  we  are  also  told 
that  the  Soviets — whoever  they  are — attach 


different  meanings  to  the  words  of  war. 
peace,  democracy,  and  so  forth,  even  Inti- 
mating in  a  following  paragraph  that  the 
rational,  thinking  processes  of  the  Russian 
totalitarlans  are  different  from  ours.  The 
extent  to  which  the  President  still  falls  to 
comprehend  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  enemy  is  seen  in  his  references  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  as  a  nation  and  to  the  myth  of 
the  dynamic  concept  of  world  communism 
which  he  imputes  to  Khrushchev.  Finally, 
as  is  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated, 
his  pontifical  remarks  on  self-determination 
and  Independence  await  concrete  deeds,  and 
the  policy  of  patched-up  containment  that 
he  advocates  in  this  report  scarcely  indi- 
cates a  working  comprehension  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  cold  war.  The  continued  shell- 
out  of  billions  for  foreign  aid  l.s  certainly  not 
the  answer  in  this  type  of  war.  i 

PROTRACTED   CONrUSION  || 

In  this  report  the  President  makes  the 
point  that  he  "wanted  to  make  certain  Mr. 
Khrushchev  knew  this  country  and  its  poli- 
cies, that  he  understood  our  .strength  and 
our  determination,  and  that  he  knew  that 
we  desired  peace  with  all  nations  of  every 
kind."  This  obviously  Is  an  old  record  that 
was  played  over  and  over  again  to  Justify 
Khrushchev's  visit  to  this  country  2  yenrs 
ago.  In  fact,  as  indicated  above,  quite  a 
number  of  old  records  are  being  played  in 
the  statements  and  outlooks  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  What  Is  most  dis- 
turbing Is  not  only  the  widening  g.ip  be- 
tween word  and  deed  but  also  an  accented 
protraction  of  confusion  regarding  the  cold 
war.  as  seen  in  the  President's  conception 
of  the  enemy  and  the  Soviet  Union,  his  re- 
afflrmatlon  of  the  containment  policy,  the 
lark  of  a  cold  war  strategy  and  the  absence 
of  a  cold  war  apparatus,  and  the  adminis- 
tration's almost  total  neglect  of  support  for 
projects  pertaining  to  the  captive  nations. 

When  viewed  against  the  background  of 
confusion  and  attitudes  In  this  country  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years  and  in  terms  ol  certain 
basic  essentials  of  cold  war  concept,  the 
secular  Russian  cold  war  policy,  and  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  resolution,  the  Vienna 
meeting  cannot  but  be  regarded  lis  a  puny 
dance.  It  symbolizes  the  quasl-appeasement 
that  continues  to  afflict  us.  We  are  ready  to 
abstain  from  creating  and  generating  any 
troubles  for  Khrushchev  In  the  domain  of  his 
Imperial  realm  and  wishfully  hope  that  he 
would  abstain  likewise  in  the  area  of  the  free 
world.  This  is  the  level  of  our  blissful 
naivete,  not  to  say  ignorance,  of  the  nature 
of  Russian  totalitarianism  and  its  cold  war 
coefficient.  This  is  the  protracted  state  of 
our  confusion  and  quasl-appeasement. 

Let  us  survey,  then,  this  background  of 
confusion,  attitudes,  and  quasl-appeasement. 
It  can  t>e  said  quite  truthfully  that  since  the 
Mikoyan  visit  to  this  country  in  1959  many 
quasl-appeasement  forces  have  been  pressUig 
on  with  Increasing  confidence.  When  one 
looks  back  over  these  months,  one  finds,  for 
instance,  some  openly  stating  that  there  were 
no  or  are  no  slave  labor  camps  in  the  Soviet 
Union;  others  telling  us  that  Khrushchev 
was  simply  appalled  by  the  crimes  com- 
mitted by  Stalin,  as  though  Khrushchev  htid 
never  committed  a  crime. - 

At  the  same  time  we  have  numerous  oth- 
er Americans  In  economics.  In  science,  and 
in  education — who  are  jictually  peddling, 
whether  they  are  aware  of  it  or  not,  the 
very  things  that  Moscow  seeks  to  peddJe 
Many  of  them  are  really  doing  Moscow's 
propaganda  work  at  no  cost  to  Khrushchev 
Khrushchev  has  so  effectively  administered 
tranquillzing  cold  war  pills  to  major  set;- 
ments  of  our  society  that  an  increasing 
number  of  Americans  aren't  even  aware  of 


»For  these  crimes  see.  Campaigne,  Jame- 


the  great  strides  made  by  Imperialist  Mos- 
cow m  this  perilous  phase  of  the  permanent 
cold  war.  For  Instance,  the  singular  victory 
of  exacting  an  invitation  to  this  country  in 
Itself  produced  confusion  and  doubt  in  this 
country.  It  entrenched  the  power  of  Khru- 
shchev with  new  airs  of  respectability  and 
legitimacy  while  it  depressed  the  freedom  of 
millions  of  patriots  In  Moscow's  empire.  It 
also  impressed  the  newly  Independent  na- 
tions with  Moscow's  Inflated  power  and  at 
the  same  time  has  caused  uneasiness  among 
our  most  loyal  allies  situated  about  the  pe- 
riphery  of  the   new   Russian   Empire 

In  thLs  period  we  also  heard  a  great  deal 
about  peace  and  friendship,  One  of  our  of- 
ficials used  it  at  great  length  on  a  tour  of 
the  Soviet  Union  However,  before  we  un- 
critically accept  this  particular  slogan,  we 
should  look  also  at  Its  significance,  not  only 
at  this  time  but  In  the  course  of  hLstory.  A 
sober  American  would  say  "Yes.  j>eac€  and 
friendship,  but  first.  Justice  and  freedom  " 
The  traditional  Russian  political  slogan  of 
peace  and  friendship  has  for  centuries  been 
used  to  seduce  neighboring  non-Russian  na- 
tions into  captivity.  It  was  indicative  of  our 
lack  of  cold  war  insight  and  Imagination 
that  we  failed  to  turn  this  slogan  to  our  ac- 
count In  whatever  sphere  of  human  exist- 
ence Peace  and  friendship  are  and  can 
only  be  the  consequence  of  Justice  and  free- 
dom, not  their  cau.?e.  The  harmony  implied 
by  peace  and  friendship  is  logically  predi- 
cated on  the  dictates  of  Justice  and  freedom 
The  Russians,  with  typical  deception,  put 
the  cart  before  the  horse,  and  some  of  us 
were  uncritically  amenable  to  be  taken  for  a 
ride  in  the  cart.  And  this  wasn't  the  first 
time  in  the  course  of  these  past  40  years 

When  one  looks  back  at  these  evidences  of 
error  and  confusion,  he  should  begin  to  re- 
flect on  certain  essential  points.  The  flrst 
point  Is  that  the  cold  war  Is  not  new.  It's 
not  a  new  institution  It  wasn't  started  In 
1947.  despite  the  fact  that  It  began  then  to 
affect  the  United  States  Actually,  it  didn't 
even  commence  in  1917.  Historically  and 
analytically,  one  could  show  Russian  cold 
war  techniques  going  as  far  back  as  the  16th 
century.  The  second  point  is  that  the  de- 
velopment and  refinement  of  these  tech- 
niques have  been  linked  with  the  expansion 
of  an  empire.  These  techniques  have  a 
tradition  and  have  served  to  build  an  empire, 
with  mllit.ary  power  always  kept  in  second- 
ary re.serve  The  third  point  Is  that  unless 
we  develop  a  perspective  and  an  understand- 
ing of  these  techniques,  to  see  the  whole 
background  to  what  we  now  call  protracted 
conflict  or  the  co'.d  war,  we  can  only  hope 
to  make  all  sorts  of  transient  shift,  make- 
shifts, executed  In  a  haphazard  and  aimless 
manner,  constantly  reacting  to  the  perpetual 
initiative  shown  by  the  enemy.  In  such  a 
case,  we  will  find  much  to  our  surprise  and 
also  dismay  that  military  power  will  vir- 
tually be  neutralized.  Even  superior  mili- 
tary power.  In  .such  a  case,  could  really  prove 
to  be  of  little  aval!.  And  In  exposing  our- 
selves in  this  way  we  truly  risk  an  eventual 
hot  war  with  greater  probability  of  defeat 

FIVE    DOMINANT    US      Al'lHUOES 

In  the  United  States,  at  this  time,  there 
seems  to  be  five  dominant  attitudes  toward 
the  world  struggle  These  are:  (1)  Wishful 
cold  war  cessation  ism:  (2)  accommodation- 
ism  to  Moscow's  empire;  (3i  mlllUry  hard- 
warism;  (4)  evolutionism;  and  (5)  cold  war 
realism. 

The  flrst.  the  wishful  cessatlonlsts,  er- 
roneously beileve  that  understanding  and 
cultural  exchange  will  secure  peace.''  They 
argue  as  though  the  two  did  not  prevail  In 
far  greater  degree  with  regard  to  Nazi  Ger- 
many prior  to  World  War  II.     We  had  cul- 


1  "Text  of  President's  Report  on  European      son,  G..  "American  Might  and  Soviet  Myth 
Talks,"  the  Washington  Post,  June  7,  1961.      pp.  143-144. 


^  See  the  excellent  article  by  Philip  E.  Mose- 
ly,  "Soviet  Myths  and  Realities,  "  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, New  York,  April  1961. 
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tural  exchange  and  a  very  close  and  Inti- 
mate understanding  with  the  German  people 
prior  to  World  War  II.  and  yet  these  factors 
were  not  sufficient  to  avert  the  outbreak  of  a 
Second  World  War.  The  plain  fact  Is  that 
the  cold  war  Is  at  Moscow's  Instigation  and. 
contrary  to  what  they  now  say.  It  certainly 
has  never  been  at  our  instigation.  Under- 
standing and  people-lo-people  programs  are 
Important,  but  If  you  begin  to  understand 
that  the  cultural  exchange  program  in  itself 
continues  to  be  an  Instrument  carefully 
manipulated  and  used  by  Moscow  for  its  own 
benefits,  then  this  could  hardly  produce  that 
kind  of  understanding  which  presumably 
will  pave  the  road  to  permanent  peace. 

The  second  group  consists  of  the  accom- 
modatlonlsts  They  never  learn  from  his- 
torical experience  that  this  form  of  appease- 
ment only  encourages  the  enemy  to  bolder 
ventures.  We  have  many  of  them  In  this 
country.  In  official  circles  and  outside 
They'll  say,  "Well.  If  we  can  only  accom- 
modate them  Tliey've  expanded  far  enough 
We  could  make  a  deal  with  them  This  Is 
your  sphere,  and  this  Is  ours" — which  is, 
curiously  enough,  the  very  thing  that  Khru- 
shchev has  been  seeking  and  demanding  for 
his  own  advantage 

A  third  group  Is  made  up  of  the  military 
hardwarlfts  These  hardwarlsts  obtusely  ig- 
nore the  forces  of  spirit,  will,  and  ruse  which, 
so  often  In  the  past,  have  undermined  a 
mighty  fortress  In  the  Armed  Forces  there 
are  ihuse,  ol  course,  like  Admiral  Burke,  who 
recognize  that  actually  the  decision  of  to- 
morrow will  not  rest  in  the  military,  espe- 
cially In  the  period  of  mutual  deterrence, 
but.  Instead.  In  the  area  of  thf  nonmllitary, 
the  psychological,  propaganda  or  what  we 
properly  call  the  cold  war 

Then,  fourthly,  there  are  the  evolution- 
ists. Many,  without  declaring  whether  they 
are  randtim  or  selective  evolutionists,  are 
equally  wishful  in  their  desire  that  history 
win  for  some  Inscrutable  reason  be  on  our 
side.  This  position  certainly  stimulates  a 
p<isslvlty.  a  wishful  hoping  that  somehow 
there'll  be  a  strong  liberalizing  process  at 
work  In  the  USSR,  either  through  con- 
sumer goods  production  or  education  and 
the  rest  of  It,  followed  eventually  by  an 
Institutional  blend  Tills,  too.  fails  to  rec- 
ognize the  nature  of  what  we  call  the  pro- 
tracted conflict  and  only  contributes  to  what 
Is  the  protracted  confusion. 

The  fifth,  the  cold  war  realists,  are  guided 
by  the  evidence  not  only  of  today,  of  yes- 
terday, or  even  of  40  years  of  Russian  Com- 
munist conquests,  but  also  of  centuries  of 
established  Russian  cold  war  techniques. 
The  evidence  precedes  any  act  of  hope. 

THE  COLD  WAR  CONCEPT 

Now,  In  some  circles  of  our  Government 
and  elsewhere  there  is  no  firm  general  grasp 
of  what  a  cold  war  means  Lacking  a  work- 
ing concept.  It  is  no  wonder  that  there  Is 
scarcely  any  appreciation  of  Its  long  back- 
ground of  methods  and  techniques.  How- 
ever, on  the  other  hand  it  Is  plainly  com- 
prehensible why  we  continue  to  ojjerate  in 
aimless,  haphazard,  makeshift,  and  piece- 
meal fashion,  Incvirrlng  losses  as  we  hobble 
along.  The  imposing  irony  of  our  current 
situation  Is  that  while  Moscow  carefully 
plans  Its  cold  war  tactics  and  maneuvers  In 
the  broad  context  of  Its  fixed  cold  war  strat- 
egy and  objectives — including  even  the  les- 
senlng-of-tensions  maneuver -we  are  en- 
gaged in  no  such  cold  war  gaming  and  don't 
even  possess  the  apparatus  for  It.  In  a  hot 
war  we  wouldn't  think  twice  about  Imme- 
diately creating  such  an  apparatus. 

Yet  deflnitlonally.  a  cold  war  is  a  twilight 
condition  of  neither  peace  nor  hot  war, 
where  all  the  basic  elements  of  a  hot  war — 
predatory  design,  aggressive  strategy,  tactics 
and  technlques^are  present,  except  for  open 
military  combat  between  states.  A  cold  war 
is  really  the  very  soul  and  spirit  of  a  hot 
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war,  with  the  massive  body  of  military  con- 
flict In  secondary  reserve  A  cold  war  en- 
tails objectives  and  the  will  to  realize  them. 
It  entails  all  the  techniques  of  ruse,  subver- 
sion. Infiltration,  cunning,  treachery,  plot- 
ling,  fraud,  bluster,  blackmail  and  indirect 
aggression  It  Includes  every  conceivable 
thing  as  an  Instrument — the  psychological, 
the  economic,  the  Ideological,  demographic, 
the  political,  scientific,  education.  And  it 
also  allows  for  action  on  two  levels  the  level 
of  official  pretext,  like  Khrushchev  coming 
here  as  head  of  state  and,  second,  the  level  of 
subofliclal  cold  war  operation;  viz.  Khru- 
shchev as  the  head  of  a  world  conspiracy 
Many  of  us  rightly  lean  on  the  authority 

of  Clausewitz  to  gain  Insight  Into  the  nature 
of  the  cold  war  Ljenin  studied  him  closely 
and  quoted  him  often  And  Khrushchev,  a 
profes.sed  Leninist,  must  see  himself  in  the 
mirror  of  Clausewitz'  words;  "A  conqueror 
is  always  a  lover  of  peace;  he  would  like  to 
make  his  entry  into  our  state  unopposed  ' 
But  few  of  us  realize  that  Clausewitz  gained 
his  cold  war  knowledge  in  Russia's  military 
service.  With  Russia's  military  position 
much  weaker  than  Prussia  s  at  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century  and.  yet,  the  czar  ex- 
tending his  domination  over  nations,  Claxise- 
witz  asked  himself,  "How  could  this  be?  " 
He  entered  Russia  s  military  service  to  ob- 
tain the  answers,  in  order  to  save  his  own 
Prussia  When  he  returned  in  1814,  he 
rejoined  the  Prussian  Army  and  m  1818  was 
already  commandant  of  the  General  War 
School  In  Berlin.  Lenin  studied  him  and 
many  of  us  turn  to  Clausewitz  to  gain  In- 
sights Into  the  nature  of  the  cold  war. 

TTIADITIONAI,    RUSSIAN    COLD   WAR 

In  e.ssence.  the  cold  war  methods  em- 
ployed by  Khrushchev  today  are  no  different 
from  those  developed  by  Ivan  the  Terrible. 
Peter  the  Great,  Catherine  the  Great,  and 
other  Russian  tyrants.  In  looking  at  these 
techniques,  one  has  to  bear  In  mind  a  tra- 
ditional and  institutional  nexus,  the  nexus 
between  Internal,  totalitarian  t\Tanny  and 
external,  imperialist  expansionism  The  two 
have  always  worked  hand-ln-hand.  one  lean- 
ing upon  the  other.  In  the  past  as  well  as 
In  the  present.  Substantially,  the  techniques 
have  not  changed.  In  content,  by  virtue  of 
technological  changes  over  the  centuries  and 
especially  In  the  recent  period,  marked 
changes  have,  of  course,  taken  place.  But 
this  fact  of  technologic  change  shouldn't 
blind  us,  as  it  appears  to  do  for  some,*  to 
the  basic  continuity  of  cold  war  policy  in 
imperial  Russian  politics. 

The  methods  are  In  substance  psychologi- 
cal, propagandistic,  political  and  of  numerous 
other  veins  The  military,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  always  been  kept  In  reserve,  marching  In, 
If  you  will,  at  the  climax  to  a  situation.  In 
this  respect  there  is  a  work  by  which  many 
of  us  could  profit  immensely.  We  cannot 
quote  too  often  this  work  written  by  a 
French  cultural  traveler  In  the  czarist  em- 
pire, the  Marquis  de  Custine.  It  provides 
his  diary  notes  on  the  Russian  Empire  of 
1839.  Their  timelessness  will  amaze  you. 
With  changes  for  a  few  characters,  you  would 
believe  that  he  is  describing  the  present  Rus- 
sian situation.  He  says,  for  example,  in  one 
place:  "I  try  to  analyze  the  moral  life  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  Russia.  The  Rtisslan  thinks 
and  lives  as  a  soldier  •  •  •  a  conquering 
soldier."  '■  In  another  passage,  which  is  very 
appropriate  to  the  Khrushchev  exchange 
visits  and  the  hospitality  Involved,  he  says, 
"Once  again  I  say.  everything  is  deception 
in  Russia,  and  the  gracious  hospitality  of  the 


*  For  example,  Karpovich,  Michael  M  , 
"Russian  Imperialism  or  Communist  Aggres- 
sion?" in  Soviet  Conduct  in  World  Affairs, 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  1960.  pp 
186-195. 

'  "Journey  for  Our  Time."  New  York  Times. 
1951,  p    150'. 


czar,  gathering  together  in  his  palace  his 
serfs  and  the  serfs  of  his  courtiers,  is  only 
one  more  mockery"' 

The  cold  war  methods  we  want  to  observe 
for  every  century  since  the  16th — the 
methods  of  ruse,  subversion.  Infiltration,  in- 
direct aggression,  fraud,  bluster,  blackmail — 
were  adroitly  employed  to  build  up  an  un- 
precedented empire  The  t>Tants  of  the 
past  left  a  wealthy  legacy  of  cold  war  tech- 
niques for  the  Red  Russian  totalitarlans. 
including  Nikita  the  Sanguine  By  these 
methods  the  contemporary  tyrani.s  of  Mos- 
cow have  extended  the  empire  and  are  now 
threatening  the  Independence  of  our  own 
Nation.  The  spurious  ideologies  of  the 
Third  Rome  and  Pan-S;avism  were  used  in 
the  same  deceptive  way  that  the  mythical 
Ideology  of  communism  is  manipulated 
today.  It  would  do  well  for  our  people  to 
learn  more  of  the  growth  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  both  past  and  present,  than  to 
learn  the  Russian  language.  Such  learning 
would  reveal  the  secrets  of  empire  building, 
which  are  the  cold  war  techniques  Frontal 
military  aggression  was  always  secondary. 

RUSSIAN     COLD     WAJR     CASES 

A  full  cold  war  perspective  requires  an 
historical  ajjpreciation  of  traditional  Rus- 
sian cold  war  techniques.  Let  \xs  Just 
quickly  review  this,  taking  one  Illustrative 
case  for  each  century.  In  the  case  of  Basil 
III  and  Ivan  the  Terrible,  the  groundwork 
for  the  swift  expansion  of  Muscovy  was  laid 
In  the  16th  century  TTie  real  starting  point 
was  1.519;  the  target  and  victim  was  Kazan, 
the  citadel  of  the  great  Golden  Horde.  For 
33  years  Moscow  worked  at  It  in  "peaceful 
coexistence."  using  infiltration,  subversion, 
and  Intervening  support,  as  it  does  now.  for 
a  contender  (Shah  Alii  against  the  posses- 
sor of  the  throne.  Finally,  in  October  1522, 
the  Muscovite  forces  dimply  walked  in  when 
Kazan  itself  was  so  weak  it  couldnt  even 
defend  itself. 

There's  a  definite  similarity  here  between 
this  technique  and  the  one  employed  by 
Khru.'^hchev  in  connection  with  the  Middle 
East  Khrushchev  first  builds  up  a  man — 
Nasser — and  hopes  that  through  Nasser  he 
would  be  able  to  neutralize  the  area  and 
thus  exclude  the  influences  of  the  United 
States,  Britain  and  others  Then,  later,  he 
builds  up  a  contender  in  the  area  in  order 
to  provide  the  contention  and  the  clash  that 
would  lead  to  division  and  chaos.  Ulti- 
mately, like  a  ripe  apple,  the  area  drops  into 
the  laps  of  Moscow. 

Following  this  first  case.  4  years  later.  In 
1556.  by  the  same  techniques  and  support  of 
the  contender  Derbish  All.  Moscow  n.anaged 
to  take  over  Astrakan.  The  entire  area  cf 
Siberia  and  also  the  Middle  East  was  at  that 
time  opened  up  to  further  aggression. 

Here  Is  a  representative  case  for  the  17th 
century.  Tills  case  is  very  appropriate  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  7  years  ago  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  throughout  Moscow's  em- 
pire, a  whole  year  of  celebration  was  con- 
ducted in  observance  of  the  Pereyaslav 
Treaty  of  1654  Theses  were  produced,  and 
these  had  to  be  taught  and  learned  in  cells 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union  and  also  in  the 
so-called  satellite  states.  These  glorified  the 
alleged  union  of  two  Slav  nations;  namely. 
Russia  and  Ukraine.  One  not  knowing  the 
history  of  the  Pereyaslav  Treaty  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  in  a  position  to  evaluate  the 
reason  why,  in  1954,  a  300th  anniversary  of 
this  event  was  put  on  Of  what  significance, 
cf  what  value  to  Moscow  was  there  in  putting 
on  such  a  gala  event  throughout  the  empire? 

Well,  the  fact  is  that  Moscow  twisted  the 
meaning  of  the  treaty  to  show  today  an  in- 
dissoluble union  between  these  two  nations. 
Yet  historical  facte  show  that  when  the 
treaty  was  consummated  in  1654.  it  was  only 
a  military  alliance,  a  mutual  security  pact, 


Ibid  .  p    5. 
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between  Muscovy  and  Ukraine  against  hos- 
tile Polish  or  Tiirklsh  forces.  In  4  years 
that  pact  was  violated  by  Moscow.  We  speak 
of  treaties  being  violated  by  Moscow  In  our 
day.  When  one  looks  at  the  history  of  the 
growth  of  this  empire,  he  finds  the  same 
gross  violations.  As  a  further  example  in 
1559.  a  war  took  place — an  Inevitable  war — 
between  Ukraine  and  Muscovy.  Hetman  Vy- 
liovsky,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Ukrainian 
forces,  declared:  "The  treacherous  action  of 
Moscow  was  apparent  in  preparing  for  us  a 
slavery  primarily  by  means  of  instigating  a 
civil  war  in  Ukraine."  How  many  instances 
do  we  know  of  instigated  civil  wars,  many 
that  are  currently  going  on,  indirectly  if  you 
will,  in  Laos  and  numerous  other  places? 
Again,  a  precedent  for  the  present. 

Let's  now  look  into  the  case  of  Poland  in 
the  18th  century.  We  know  of  the  Polish 
partitions.  But  how  many  of  us  know,  for 
example,  the  operation  of  the  Russian  "Smil- 
ing Mike"  of  that  day.  The  Russian  Ambas- 
sador Repnin,  in  Warsaw,  employed  the 
religious  Issue  of  orthodoxy  to  divide  the 
Catholics  against  the  Orthodox  in  Poland 
until,  finally,  he  managed  successfully  to 
bring  about  the  first  partition  In  1772.  Im- 
mediately thereafter,  his  successor,  Ambas- 
sador Steckelberg,  operated  Just  as  Vishinsky 
had  In  1940  when  he  entered  Latvia  and  by 
ultimatum  legalized  the  situation.  Steck- 
elberg had  the  Polish  Sejm  legalize  the  first 
partition.  Then,  in  1793.  with  the  second 
partition,  a  new  issue  was  Infused,  50  years 
before  Marx  even  made  his  name.  Discord 
was  sown  between  the  social  classes  of  the 
boyars  and  the  peasants.  Obviously  these 
are  old  techniques,  no  matter  how  you  at- 
tempt to  grace  them  and  perhaps  seek  to 
change  them. 

Another  interesting  case  in  point  of  illus- 
tration was  that,  preparatory  to  the  conquest 
of  Georgia.  Prtm  1788  on,  Russia  was  at 
war  wltb  Turkey  and  allied  itself  with  Geor- 
gia. In  this  case  Catherine  the  Great  placed 
the  Russian  forces  in  agreement  with  the 
Georgians  to  thwart  the  Turks.  On  the 
eve  of  battle,  the  Russian  forces  withdrew, 
leaving  tbe  Georgians  exposed.  Let  us  re- 
call ttiat  a  century  or  more  later  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Polish  underground  and 
Moscow's  forces  was  consummated  to  de- 
stroy the  Nazis  in  Warsaw.  The  agreement 
designated  a  certain  time  of  uprising  to 
wage  together  a  war  against  the  common 
enemy,  only  to  be  deceitfully  broken  by 
Moscow. 

As  one  goes  through  these  cases,  one  can- 
not help  but  be  Impressed  by  the  tech- 
niques that  have  been  used  to  build  up  an 
empire,  least  of  all  that  of  frontal  military 
assault.  Numerous  other  ex.^mples  can  be 
given.  One  is  reminded  of  the  case  in 
Persia  toward  the  close  of  the  19th  century 
because  of  the  operations  of  Moscow  sur- 
rounding Iran  today.  You  might  have 
noticed  on  the  economic  level  where  Mos- 
cow U  offering  Iran  85  percent  of  the  oil 
profits.  The  highest  is  about  60  to  65  per- 
cent in  mutual  engagement  for  oil  exploita- 
tion in  the  Middle  East.  Moscow  is  even 
willing  to  build  dams  and  numerous  other 
things,  so  long  as  Iran  refuses  to  set  up 
any  missile  bases. 

In  the  1880's,  the  Russian  Ambassador  in 
Persia  played  a  very  instrumental  role  that 
led  to  the  bombing  of  the  Parliament,  to 
the  abdication  of  the  Shah,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  constitution.  The  division 
of  the  country  between  the  Russians  and 
the  British  soon  followed.  A  repetition  of 
such  division  occurred  in  Iran  in  the  l&40's. 
The  old  borderlands  policy  of  using  non- 
Russian  peoples  within  the  Russian  Empire 
against  adjoining  territories  is  a  standard 
one  for  Moscow.  Just  as  it  Is  attempting  to 
use  the  Kurds  in  Iraq  and  elsewhere,  so 
with  the  Azerbaijani  Moscow  seeks  to  divide 
Iran. 


Even  in  this  century  many  of  us  don't 
realize  what  transpired  immediately  prior 
to  World  War  I  and  in  that  very  fateful 
period  of  1917-20.  In  the  postwar  period 
many  of  the  so-called  republics  In  the 
Soviet  Union  today  were  independent  states. 
Georgia  entered  into  a  mut\ial  security  pact 
with  Soviet  Russia.  Ukraine  was  promised 
that  its  sovereignty  would  be  respected.  One 
by  one,  through  infiltration,  .subversion,  and 
ideological  deception,  they  were  raped  and 
have  since  been  kept  in  a  submerged  state 
within  the  Soviet  Union. 

KHHUSHCHEV   AND   THE    CAPTIVE    NATIONS    WEZK. 

The  passage  of  the  Captive  Nations  We^k 
resoltitlon  in  July  1959.  disclosed  two  in- 
disputable facts;  one,  the  sensitivity  of  Mos- 
cow about  the  weakest  and  most  vital  nfrve 
in  its  empire  and,  two,  the  lack  of  uritier- 
Et^inding  in  many  sections  of  our  Nation 
with  regard  to  the  significance  and  content 
of  this  resolution.  Khrushchev's  rantlngs 
against  the  resolution  and  in  his  foreign 
affairs  article  relea.sed  in  August  1959,  and 
once  again,  at  the  end  of  October  before  the 
Supreme  Soviet,  clearly  demonstrated  how 
deeply  the  resolution  penetrated  Mrypoow's 
cold  war  armor.  Khrushchev  fears  this 
resolution  more  than  anything  else  And 
the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  resolution  is 
fraught  with  enormous  and  even  decisive 
cold  war  possibilities,  particularly  on  the 
co'onialist  issue.' 

For  the  first  time,  our  Government  tonk 
ofBcial  cognizance  of  the  majority  of  captive 
non-Russian  nations  within  the  Soviet 
Union  itself.  Without  the  captive  Bnltlc 
nations,  Ukraine,  the  Cauca!=ian  nations, 
Turkestan,  and  others  mentioned  in  the 
resolution,  Ru.ssia.  with  its  100  million  pop- 
ulation and  its  own  resources,  could  hardly 
be  called — as  the  Moscow  propaganda  ma- 
chine now  does — the  greatest  power  In  the 
world.  It  would  be  no  more  compa-able  in 
power  to  the  United  States  than  a  leualted 
Germany  would  be.  A  cold  war  development 
of  this  crucial  weakness  in  the  synthetic 
state  known  as  the  Soviet  Union  would  seri- 
ously deflate  all  the  bluster,  bluff,  and  abum 
of  Moscow's  economic  prowess,  military 
might,  scientific  achievements,  and  cultural 
attainments.  Parasitic  growth  on  the  basl.s 
of  captive  resources  is  not  exactly  alluring 
in  propaganda  or  otherwise.  Khrusluahev 
has  the  vision  to  see  this  and  thus  continues 
to  bellow  against  thU  resolution.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  possibilities  intierent  In  the  res- 
olution escape  most  of  us. 

The  low  level  of  our  understanding  about 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  ersatz  politjcal  cbar- 
acter  was  shown  at  the  time  of  the  resolu- 
tion's passage.  Many  reporters  and  writers 
inquired  to  know  where  Turkestan  or  White 
Ruthenia  are  located.  Some  wrote  as 
though  the  minority  captive  nations  In  Cen- 
tral E-orope  were  the  only  nations  listed  in 
t.he  resolution.  What  can  one  expect  when 
on  the  highest  levels  of  our  Government. 
the  U.S  S.R.  is  refei-red  to  as  the  Soviet  na- 
tion and  the  different  nations  within  the 
Soviet  Union  are  arbitrarily  and  scjmew^at 
Insularly  called  the  Soviet  people  or  the  So- 
viets. Aside  from  the  hl.«:torlcal  and  dwrio- 
grnphic  untruths  of  these  usages,  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  united,  integrated,  and  momo- 
llthlc  power  in  the  U.S.S.R  is  not  even  in- 
telligent from  a  cold  war  point  of  view' 
Our  many  economic,  military,  scientific,  and 
other  comparisons  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  United  States  of  America  are  drawn  on 
false  premises.  The  U.S.S.R  .  in  essence  an 
empire  within  an  empire,  is  not  at  ail  quali- 


■  See  "Colonialism  in  the  Soviet  Empire," 
Neue   Zuericher   Zeitung,   Switzerland.   Nov 
20.  1960. 

"An  example  of  this  is  "Russia,"  diaries 
W.  Thayer,  Life  World  Library,  New  York 
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tatlvely  comparable  to  the  United  States 
which  is  a  nation -state 

In  short.  If  you  don't  know  the  nature  of 
your  opponent,  how  could  you  expect  to 
convert  his  weaknesses  Into  real  vulnerabil- 
ities? We  are  like  the  fighter  entering  the 
ring  with  an  obscurantist  disregard  of  the 
information  given  him  that  his  opponent  has 
several  loosely  patched-up  broken  ribs. 
More,  like  him,  we  even  refuse  to  test  it. 
Khrushchev  fears  such  a  test  and  virtually 
paralyzes  some  of  us  with  his  coexistence 
or  codestructlon  propaganda,  while  at  the 
same  time  his  cold  war  activities  continue 
undiminished  in  every  quarter  of  the  glubo. 
And  these  activities  Include  every  conceiv- 
able instrument — political,  diplomatic,  psy- 
chological, demographic,  economic,  cultural, 
scientific,  military.  CerUiln  recent  develop- 
ments show  conclusively  how  the  Russians 
can  be  easily  thrown   on   the  defensive  » 

If  we  are  not  to  be  cornered  Into  a  hot  war 
we  must  face  up  to  the  realities  of  the  cold 
war.  An  unparalleled  empire  was  built  up 
over  500  years  by  cold  •«•»:  techniques  With 
modern  technology  and  communications.  It 
could  expand  in  short  lime.  A  sound  basis 
for  necessary  cold  war  gaming  Is  provided  in 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution.  With 
an  indispensable  apparatus,  such  as  a  Free- 
dom Commission,  the  p>os-«!lbllltle8  sug- 
gested by  the  resolution  could  be  developed 
peaceably  and  victoriously  in  the  name  of 
justice  and  freedom  first,"  Tlie  captive  na- 
tions throughout  the  totalitarian  Russian 
empire,  and  particularly  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
constitute  our  most  powerful  weapon  In  this 
period  of  mutual  deterrence 

AMERICAS  OPPOETUNITT,    1960    76 

We  are  really  on  the  eve  of  an  Important 
dcrnde  and  a  half.  Last  year.  1960,  we  cele- 
brated the  100th  annivfr.sary  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Great  Emancipator.  As  he 
suited,  no  nation  can  be  half  slave  and  half 
free  With  the  global  Inte.Tiatlonal  signifi- 
cance of  our  dally  doings  today,  we  can 
paraphrase  that  and  say  the  world  certainly 
cant  l>€  half  free  and  half  slave  But  we 
must  also  look  to  1976,  the  period  of  tbe 
200th  anniversary  of  our  own  Dechiratlon  of 
Independence.  It  seems  that  In  these  16 
yc;ij-8  we  should  face  a  period  of  moral  and 
p.jliUc:il  reded;c,..tion  to  show  the  tremen- 
dous will  and  the  stubborn  p.^trloUsm  of 
the  American  people,  not  the  old  age  that 
Khrushchev  ascribes  to  us  now.  It  is  a  pe- 
riod for  us  to  prepare  for  the  many  chal- 
lenges that  will  certainly  present  thrmselvec 

lii  terms  of  our  own  moral  and  poUtlca! 
principles,  as  eiislirlned  In  our  Declaration 
of  Independence,  tbe  Constitution,  and  thii 
Bill  of  Rights— not  to  speak  of  the  Im- 
portance of  preser\lng  our  own  national 
Independence^— we  have  a  global  field  for 
the  most  succe.'sful  ende.ivor.  provided  we 
are  able  to  express  the.se  principles  adroitly. 
skillfuiiy.  and  i.i  a  peaceful  manner.  The 
entu-e  Red  Empire,  including  even  the  Ru«- 
siun  peop.e.  is  ripe  for  the  spirited  drive 
of  independence.  For  the  Rus.slans,  inde- 
pendence from  centuries  of  t>Tanny,  op- 
pression, and  slavery — for  the  non-Ruaslai^ 
nations,  both  within  and  ouuide  the  Soviet 
Union,  national  independence  and  freedom. 
These  objectives  constitute  a  tremendous 
opportunity  for  America,  and  with  the 
proper  kind  of  rededlcation.  we  can  then 
begin  to  implement  tlie  meaiis  whereby  we 
can  seize  this  opportunity.  No  team,  on 
any  football  field,  has  e.  er  won  a  game  play- 
ing on  Its  own  side  of  the  50-yard  line. 
We've  been  doing  that  now  for  over  a  dec- 
ade. It  is  not  a  winning  proposition;  and 
there     are     many     avenuts— many     feasible 


'  Parkhomeiko.  M  .  "Tar.is  Shcvchenko 
and  Champions  of  the  Cold  War."  Soviet- 
Ekaya  Kultura.  Moscow.  Dec.  24.   1960. 

•- E.e;  ,  GUI.  WUltam.  "Dead  Poet  Becomes 
Live  Issue."  Pittsburgh  Family  magazine, 
May  7.  1961.  pp   4-5. 
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avenues — for  this  kind  of  pressure  for  free- 
dom.'" As  It  wiis  once  said,  si  vis  pacem 
para  helium — If  you  wish  peace,  prepare  for 
war.  And  the  war  we  have  to  prepare  for 
in  the  case  of  Russia  Is  primarily  a  cold 
war.  The  Vienna  meeting  in  the  light  of 
all   this,   was   simply   a   Viennese   dance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr  Dobrian.sky  in  his 
remarks  points  out  very  effectively  per- 
tinent issues  which  have  been  discussed 
from  time  to  time  in  the  discussion  of 
the  Captive  Nations  Committee  To 
speak  as  plainly  as  po.ssible  on  this  sub- 
ject, may  I  sum  up  the  entire  i.ssue  by 
statinc  that  a  special  House  Committee 
on  Captive  Nations  would  produce  a 
profiressive,  practical,  tremendously  ef- 
fective service,  would  strengthen  our 
foreign  policy  position;  would  point  out 
the  basic  weaknesses  in  the  Soviet  Uruon. 
would  provide  material  for  our  United 
Nations  stafT.  and  could  only  result  in 
a  direct  vital  contribution  to  our  free- 
dom and  help  achieve  the  freedom  of 
peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  of  which 
they  are  now  deprived. 


AFL-CIO  PARADE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes 

Mr  HALPERN  Mr  Speaker,  yester- 
day, one  of  the  most  colorful  parades  in 
Gotham's  history  marched  down  Fifth 
Avenue.  Over  200,000  working  men  and 
women,  all  members  of  the  AFU-CIO. 
proudly  stepped  out  in  a  dedicated, 
enthusiastic  demonstration  of  a  wonder- 
ful, meanincful  old  custom.  Hundreds 
of  bands  and  colorful  floats  marked  what 
unquestionably  was  one  of  the  Nations 
most  impressive  demonstrations  of  soli- 
darity and  pride  in  achievement 

While  parades  and  demonstrations 
signified  this  great  day  in  many  other 
sections  of  the  United  Suites  as  well,  the 
spectacular  dLsplay  in  New  York  was  the 
largest  of  its  kind  ever  held  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  symbolic 
tradition  was  resuined  in  New  York  only 
2  years  ago  after  a  lapse  of  20  years. 
The  last  such  parade  was  held  in  1939 
until  this  demonstration  was  renewed  in 
1959.  Tlie  fact  that  the  participants 
have  doubled  in  2  years  is  heartening. 
The  intervention  of  the  war  years  and 
the  gradual  drifting  away  from  the 
custom  were  responsible  for  the  aban- 
donment of  the  parade  in  the  city 

With  the  lapse  of  the  parade,  and  with 
similar  waivenng  of  overt  demonstra- 
tions in  other  cities  and  towns.  Labor 
Day  was  beginning  to  lose  its  true  sig- 
nificance. It  was  a  day  that  America 
began  taking  for  granted  For  too  many 
Americans  the  day  had  come  to  mean 
little  more  than  a  day  ofT.  the  last  fiing 
to  mark  the  end  of  summer,  the  time 
when  families  trek  back  from  vacation, 
the  beginning  of  a  new  school  year. 

But  going  back  to  first  principles, 
Harry  Van  Arsdale,  president  of  the  New- 
York  City  Central  Labor  Council,  re- 
membered the  spirit  in  which  the  day 
was  founded. 


"  "Russian  Colonialism  anc"  the  Neces- 
sity of  a  Special  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee." the  Congressional  Record,  Mar.  8, 
1961    pp    3518  3544. 


Thanks  to  him  and  to  the  New  York 
City  Central  Labor  Council  the  parade 
was  returned  in  1959  to  New  York  City. 
Now  organized  labor  of  this  great  city 
is  given  the  opportunity  once  again  to 
display  its  dedication  to  the  theme  of 
this  historic  day — a  theme  which  Mr. 
Van  Arsdale  so  aptly  applied  to  the 
parade — "A  strong,  free  labor  movement 
means  a  strong  free  America." 

It  IS  a  theme  that  over  200,000  men 
and  women  joined  in  yesterday.  They 
represented  the  unions  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
ranging  in  skills  from  acting  to  welding. 

This  was  truly  a  dedication  of  labor 
unity  and  pride  in  its  role  in  the  Na- 
tions  economic  and  social  life.  It  was 
echoed  in  cities,  in  towns,  in  villages 
throughout  the  breadth  of  our  land  in 
many  forms — parades,  meetings,  services, 
statements,  articles,  and  other  means  of 
public  expression. 

Let  us  hope  in  the  years  to  come,  more 
observance,  more  dedication,  more  re- 
spect for  this  day  will  be  realized. 

It  follows  the  true  spirit  of  the  man 
who  IS  recognized  as  the  founder  of 
Labor  Day — Peter  J  McGuire — whose 
inspiration  gave  rise  to  the  observance  of 
this  day.     He  wrote: 

Pagan  leasts  and  Christian  observances 
have  come  down  to  us  through  the  long  ages 
But  It  was  reserved  for  the  American  peo- 
ple to  give  birth  fi  Latxir  Day  In  this  they 
honor  the  toilers  of  the  earth,  and  pay  hom- 
age to  those  who  from  rude  nature  have 
delved  and  carved  j.ll  the  comfort  and  gran- 
deur we  behold 

More  than  all.  the  thought,  the  concep- 
tion, yes.  the  very  inspiration  of  this  holiday. 
came  from  men  In  the  ranks  of  the  working 
people--men  active  In  uplifting  their  fellows. 
and   leading  them  to  better  conditions. 

Today  marks  the  79th  anniversary  of 
the  first  Labor  Day.  Labor  truly  has 
great  reason  for  pride  in  accomplish- 
ment. It  IS  not  only  the  .solid  better- 
ment in  living  conditions  for  so  many 
Americans  which  labor  has  helped  to 
achieve,  but  the  strengthening  of  our 
democracy  and  the  giving  of  deeper 
meaning  to  our  incomparable  individual 
rights — national  acceptance  of  the  belief 
that  every  man  has  the  right  to  earn  a 
living  and  provide  for  his  loved  ones  un- 
der decent  condition.s — to  receive  a  re- 
muneration worthy  of  his  efforts.  These 
are  rights  of  modern  American  men  and 
labor's  role  in  attaining  them  has  been 
a  magnificent  one. 

Our  American  civilization — for  that 
matter,  all  civilization — has  never  seen 
an  equal  throughout  all  of  history.  The 
individual  has  been  afforded  greater 
significance  and  greater  protection  than 
in  any  other  society.  Labor  has  helped 
to  make  this  possible.  That  was  the  real 
meaning  of  its  march  up  Fifth  Avenue, 
its  parade  on  Main  Street.  it.s  meetings 
and  its  tributes. 

Because  it  has  so  great  an  importance 
for  all  Americans — and  to  the  world — I 
want  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  those  who 
initiated  the  idea  of  Labor  Day  so  many 
years  ago.  and  to  those  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  through  the  years 
and  to  those  who  are  now  doing  so  much 
to  transform  the  American  dream  into 
reality. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Madden  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Yates  • .  on  account  of  death  in  the  fam- 
ily, 

Mr  JoHNso.N  of  Maryland  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Fallon  • ,  indefinitely  on  ac- 
count of  death  m  the  familv. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered    was  granted  to: 

Mr  John  W  Davis,  for  1  hour,  today. 

Mr.  Albert,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Hemphill  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert  < .  for  5  minutes,  today,  and  to 
revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr  I=\ooD  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert', for  15  minutes,  today,  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Barry  > .  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Saylor,  for  60  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day. September  7,  1961. 

Mr.  Willis,  for  15  minutes,  todav. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
wa;.  granted  to: 

Mr.  SiKES  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  and  to  include 
a  newsletter. 

IJLr.  Lane  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Alger, 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Barry  I  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  • 

Mr.  HosMER. 

Mr.  RoBisoN. 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

I  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Garmatz. 

Mr.  Carey, 

Mr,  Alford. 


SENATE  BILLS,  JOINT  RESOLUTION. 
AND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

Bills,  a  joint  resolution,  and  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles  were  taken  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S,  235  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evageloe 
Mablekos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  486.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  additional  Judges  for  the  Ju- 
venile court  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Diftrlct  of  Columbia. 

S.  557  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  remove  dan- 
gerou-s  or  tinsafe  buildings  and  parts  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  March  1, 
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1899,  as  amended;  to  Uie  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

S.  560.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance, for  the  taking  of  a  school  census  In 
the  District  of  Coltimbla,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  February  4,  1925;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  563.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  create  a  Board  for  the  Condemna- 
tion of  Insanitary  Buildings  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved May  1,  1906,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  1037.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act  of  1930,  relating  to  practices  in  the 
marketing  of  perishable  agricultural  com- 
modities; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S.  1123  An  act  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  child 
labor  provisions  thereof  to  certain  children 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

S.  1132.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  council  to  be  known  as  the 
"National  Advisory  Council  on  Migratory  La- 
bor"; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

S.  1328.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Junior  college  division  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

S.  1368.  An  act  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916,  to  provide  for  licensing  independ- 
ent ocean  freight  forwarders,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

S.  1529.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  regulate  the  height  of  buildings 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved  June 
1,  1910,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  1537.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Renee 
Deri;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1762.  An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
physical  therapy  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

S.  1846.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Adan  Generao;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2070.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kabalan 
Farrls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2085.  An  act  to  amend  section  511(h)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended, 
in  order  to  extend  the  time  for  commitment 
of  construction  reserve  funds;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
S.  2132.  An  act  to  approve  the  revised 
June  1957  reclassification  of  land  of  the 
Fort  Shaw  division  of  the  Sun  River  project, 
Montana,  and  to  authorize  the  modification 
Of  the  repayment  contract  with  Fort  Shaw 
Irrigation  District;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2135.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Securities 
and  E.xchange  Commission  to  delegate  cer- 
tain functions;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  2236.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens  in  a  scientific 
or  technical  capacity;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and  Foreign   Commerce. 

S.  2321.  An  act  to  encourage  and  aid  the 
development  of  reconstructive  medicine  and 
surgery  and  the  development  of  medico-sur- 
gical research  by  authorizing  the  licensing 
of  tissue  banks  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
by  facilitating  ante  mortem  and  post  mortem 
donations  of  human  tissue  for  tissue  bank 
purposes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  2325.  An  act  to  amend  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  of  1945;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  2356.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  known  as 
the  Life  Insurance  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  approved  June  19.  1934,  and  the 


act  known  as  the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  approved  October 
3,  1940;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

SJ.  Res.  21.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  sell  ten  Llt)er- 
ty-type  merchant  vessels  to  citizens  of  the 
United  State*  for  conversion  Into  barfes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

S.  Con.  Res.  39.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  three  thousand  copies  of  a  compliation 
of  the  hearings,  reports,  and  committee 
prints  of  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Policy  Machinery;  to  the  Committee  on 
House   Administration. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker  pro  tempore : 

H.R.  206.  An  act  to  facilitate  administra- 
tion of  the  fishery  loan  fund  established  by 
section  4  of  the  PUh  and  Wildlife  Act  of 
1956.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  1098.  An  act  to  amend  section  901  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
a  flag  shall  be  furnished  to  drape  the  caaket 
of  each  deceased  veteran  of  Mexican  border 
service; 

H  R.  1337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amelia 
Andreoli  D'Attorre; 

H.R.  1627.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Princess  Anne  County  School  Board.  Vir- 
ginia; 

H.R.  2111.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benja- 
min Schoenfeld; 

H.R.  2429.  An  act  to  prohibit  destruction 
of,  or  injury  to,  certam  property  moving  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  2457.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  tiie 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  in  order  to  aiar- 
ify  the  construction  subsidy  provisions  with 
re.^poct  to  reconstruction,  reconditioning  and 
conversion,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3159.  An  act  to  permit  cert.iln  for- 
eign-flag vessels  to  land  their  catches  of 
asii  in  the  Virgin  Islands  in  certain  circum- 
stances, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  3222.  An  act  to  amend  section  4(a)  of 
the  act  of  April  1,  1942.  so  as  to  confer  Ju- 
risdiction on  the  munlclpnl  court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  over  cert.xln  counter- 
claims and  cross-claims  in  any  section  In 
which  such  coiu^  has  'nitlal  Jurlsdlctloa. 

H.R.  3296.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  nominate  citizens  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacinc  Islands  to 
be  cadets  at  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy; 

H  R.  4539.  An  act  to  amend  section  72S  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  immediate  payment  of  dividends  on  in- 
surance heretofore  Issued  under  section  621 
of  the  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1940  which  has  been  converted  or  exchanged 
for  new  Insurance  under  such  section,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  4639.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  R-.-^r 
Adm.  Carl  H  Cotter: 

H  R.  5054.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wolfgang 
Stresemann; 

H.R.  5180.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Ferene  Domjan  and  others; 

H.R.  5321.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  AmcriCfin 
President  Lines,  Ltd.,  Nitto  Shosen  Co..  Ltd 
and  Koninklljke  Java-Chln.i-Paketvaart  LIJ- 
n-^n  N  V.    (Royal  Intcrocean  Line>; 

H  R.  5647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Da»tid 
C.  Thomas,  Robert  W  Barber,  Milton  lA. 
Chace.  and  Richard  F.  Turner: 

H.R.  5656.  An  act  to  provide  for  reasonable 
notice  of  applications  to  the  U.S.  courts  of 
appeals  for  Interlocutory  relief  against  the 
others  of  certain  administrative  agencies; 


H  R  6495.  An  act  lo  amend  the  Life  Insur- 
an  'e  Act  of  the  Enstrlct  of  Columbia; 

H  R  6798  An  act  to  amend  the  act  incor- 
porating the  Washington  Home  for  Found- 
lings and  to  define  the  powers  of  said  cor- 
poration, 

H  R.  7044  An  act  to  amend  section  35  of 
chapter  lU  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  for  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

H  R.  7154.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  DLstrlct  of  Columbia  to 
rejiilate  the  keeping  and  running  at  large  of 
dogs; 

H  R  72^5  .'^n  art  to  amend  the  code  of 
la*-  for  tlie  District  of  Columbia  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  new  basis  for  determining  certain 
marital  property  righu,  and  fur  other  pur- 
poses; 

H  R.  7707.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
Telesfor  Kostanecki; 

H  R.  8032.  An  act  to  amend  the  Healing 
Ar's  Practice  Act  District  of  Columbia,  1928, 
and   fir  other  pvirposes;    and 

H  R  8033.  An  act  to  amend  section  17  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  au- 
thr>rlze  the  deleg;\tion  of  certain  duties  to 
employee   boards 


BILLS    PRESENTED    TO    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Hou.se  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
dales  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowms?  titles: 

On   Augu.-;t  31,   1961: 

H  R  566  An  act  authortzing  the  establl.-sh- 
ment  of  a  national  historic  site  at  Port  Davis, 
Je:r  Davis  County,  Tex 

On  September  1.  1961: 

H  R  4785  An  act  to  provide  speclflc  au- 
thority for  Federal  pay  men  La  of  the  em- 
pioyers  share  of  the  cost  of  retirement  eys- 
tems  for  civilian  employees  of  the  National 
Guard  and  to  extend  the  authority  for  with- 
holding employee  contributions  to  State  re- 
tirement systems  by  permitting  deductions 
of  employees'  contributions  to  State-spon- 
Bored  plana  providing  reUrement  disability 
or  deatn  benefits; 

H.R  7809.  An  act  to  Improve  the  active 
duty  promotion  opponunlty  of  Air  Force  offi- 
cers from  the  grade  of  major  to  the  grade  of 

lieutenant  colonel,  and 

H.R.  7934  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments  to  make 
emergency  payments  to  persons  who  are 
Injured  or  w.hose  property  Is  damaged  as  a 
result  of  aircraft  or  misiile  accidents,  and 
for  other  purposes 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  wa.s  aErreed  to:  according- 
ly 'at  9  o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.m.>, 
under  il.s  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
September  6,  1961,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
low.s : 

1281.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  9,  1961.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion   on    a   review    of   report    on   Pawtuxet 
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Cove.  RI.  requested  by  resolution  of  the 
committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, adopted  April  5.  1949  (H  Doc 
No  236  f;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with  one  illustra- 
tion. 

1282  A  letter  from  the  Administrator 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  notice  of  a  proposed  disposition  of 
approximately  50.000  long  tons  of  pig  tin 
now  held  In  the  national  stockpile,  pursuant 
to  1 50  use  98b(ei  ),  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

1283  A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Material.  Department  of  the  Navy,  trans- 
mitting the  Department  of  the  Navy's  Semi- 
annual Report  of  Repe.irch  and  Develop- 
ment Procurement  Ac:;')ns  for  the  peritjd 
January  1  through  June  30.  1961.  pursuant 
t^)  10  use  2357,  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed    Services 

1284  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Logistics  I.  transmuting  the  June  1961  re- 
port on  Army.  Navy,  and  .^ir  Force  prime 
contract  awards  to  small  and  other  busi- 
ness firms,  pursuant  to  section  lOidt  of 
the  Small  Business  Act.  as  amended,  to  the 
C<-»mmittee    on    Banking    and    Currency 

1285  A  lett<>r  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  fiscal  year  1961  report  of 
gifts  and  bequests  received  and  accepted  by 
the  US  National  CommLssion  for  the  United 
Nutions  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organization  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-477, 
tci  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

1286  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
jvised  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section 
15  of  the  Admmistratue  Expenses  Act  of 
1946,  to  provide  for  regu;aliun  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  employment  of  experts  or  con- 
sultants or  organ izjit ions  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes  ,  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations 

1287  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  US 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952: 
X-o  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

1288  A  letter  from  the  Commlseioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  US 
I>eparlment  of  Justice,  transmuting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  thie  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

1289  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  US 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  order  suspending  deportation  in  the 
case  of  Constant inos  Tsangaris,  A8039129. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  863.  80th  Congress. 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  WILLIS  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR  4333  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  registration  and 
protection  of  trademarks  used  in  commerce, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  certain  inter- 
national conventions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses ,  approved  July  5.  1946.  as  amended: 
with  amendment  i  Rept  No  IIO81  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr    COOLEY.    Committee   on    Agriculture 
S    302      An  act   to  amend   the  act  of  June 
22.  1948.  as  amended,  relating  to  certain  areas 
within  the  Superior  National  Forest,  in  the 


State  of  Minnesota,  and  for  other  purposes: 
without  amendment  (Rept  No.  1109).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S  1040.  An  act  to  abolish  the  Federal  Farm 
Mortgage  Corporation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  amendment  (Rept.  No  lllOi. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  COOLEY  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  1107.  An  act  to  provide  a  2-year  extension 
of  the  existing  provision  for  a  minimum 
wheat  acreage  allotment  in  the  T^ilelake 
area  of  California,  with  amendment  (Rept 
No  mil  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  1927  An  act  to  amend  further  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1933.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
IX)ses.  without  amendment  1  Rept  No  1112i. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
t nor  and  Insular  Affairs  HR  7855  A 
bill  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  an 
amendment  to  a  compact  ratified  by  the 
.St.ates  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  and  relating 
to  the  waters  of  the  Sabine  River;  without 
amendment  (Rept  No  1113i  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar 

Mr  NORBLAD  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  HR  8924  A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 207  of  the  Military  Construction  Act  of 
1960  in  order  to  clarify  the  authority  granted 
under  such  section  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Nnvy  to  exchange  certain  lands  owned  by 
the  United  States  for  lands  owned  by  the 
State  (f  Oregon  with  amendment  (Rept. 
N'V  1114  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  H  R  7500  A  bill  to  provide  for  a 
Peace  Corps  to  help  the  peoples  of  inter- 
ested countries  and  are.is  in  meeting  their 
needs  for  skilled  manpciwer.  with  amend- 
ment (Rept  No  11151,  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union 

Mr  JARMAN  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  C';>mmerce  H  R  5978  A  bill 
to  amend  section  202(ci  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  for  partial  exemp- 
tion from  the  provisions  of  part  II  of  such 
act  of  terminal  area  motor  carrier  opera- 
tions performed  by  or  for  common  carriers  by 
water  In  interstate  commerce  subject  to  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916.  and  the  Intercoastal 
Shipping  Act.  1933:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No    1116)      Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mrs.  PFOST  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  S  2272  An  act  to  disclaim 
interest  in  certain  rights  in  certain  lands  In 
the  State  of  Nevada,  without  amendment 
(Rept  No  1117).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union, 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
H  R  9034.  A    bill    to    amend    section    4216 
(relating  to  definition   of  price)    of  the  In- 
ternal   Revenue   Code   of    1954:    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs'  CHURCH 
H  R  9035    A  bill  to  amend  section  172  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit 
taxpayers  to  elect  to  use  net  operating  losses 
only    as    carryovers,    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr   DERWINSKI : 
H  R  9036    A    bill    to    prohibit    exports    to 
Communist  countries:   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr  DOMINI CK  : 
HH  9037.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  50-percent 
credit  against  the  individual  Income  tax  for 
certain  expenses  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in 
the  construction  of  a  civil  defense  sheiter  of 
approved  type  and  design:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  FLOOD ; 
H.R.  9038  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  vocational  rehabili- 
tation, education  and  training,  and  loan 
guarantee  benefits  for  veterans  of  service  af- 
ter January  31.  1955;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr   HARRISON  of  Wyoming: 
H  R  9039    A   bill   to  deny   the  use   of   the 
US    postal  service  for  the  carriage  of  Com- 
munist political  propaganda;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  RYAN 
HR  9040  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  stabilization  by  requiring 
the  disclosure  of  finance  charges  In  connec- 
tion with  extensions  of  credit:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr  BR.^DEMAS : 
H.R  9041  A  bill  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  participation  in  the  Federal  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  program  for  individuals 
who  are  opposed  to  participation  In  such  pro- 
gram on  grounds  of  conscience  or  religious 
belief:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  FUXTON : 
H  R  9042  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  6.  1958.  relating  to  expansion  of 
teaching  in  the  education  of  mentally  re- 
tarded children  so  as  to  make  it  applicable 
to  the  other  areas  of  exceptionality,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor 

By   Mr    INOUYE: 
HR  9043    A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  for 
the  U.S.S  Arizona  Memorial  at  Pearl  Harbor; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr  KEARNS : 
H  R  9044  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  parts  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  to  be  constructed  underground,  to 
provide  adequate  public  shelters  in  case  of 
nuclear  and  germ  warfare,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr    HARRIS 

H  R  9045  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act.  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

H  R  9046.  A  bill  to  permit  the  application 
of  the  bulk  commodity  exemption  when 
other  commodities  are  concurrently  trans- 
ported in  the  same  vessel;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   BERRY : 

H  R  9047  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
6,  1937,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  effec- 
tive control  of  grasshoppers  and  other  Insect 
pests  on  land  idled  under  the  conservation 
reserve  program:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture 

By  Mr  FINNEGAN: 

HR  9048  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and 
Security;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs 

By  Mr    FISHER: 

H.R  9049  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlculttu-e  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  business  of  core  sam- 
pling and  testing  of  wool:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 

H  R  9050  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
13.  1946,  to  authorize  the  construction, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  certain  addi- 
tional toll  bridges  over  or  across  the  Dela- 
ware River  and  Bay;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works 

By  Mr  GUBSER; 

HR.9051.  A  bill  to  create  a  new  judicial 
district   for   the   State  of  California  and   to 
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provide  for  the  appointment  of  one  addi- 
tional district  Judge  for  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LESINSKI: 
H.R.  9052.  A  bill  to  adjust  postal  rates,  and 
for  other  purp>oses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  9053.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  with 
respect  to  the  periods  for  which  loans  under 
that  title  are  made;    to  the   Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GLENN: 
H.J.  Res.  562.  Joint      resolution      granting 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  State  of  Delaware 
and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  enter  into  a 
compact  to  establish  the  Delaware  River  and 
Bay   Authority  for   the   development   of   the 
area  in  both  States  bordering  the  Delaware 
River   and  Bay;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  WALTER : 
H.  Con.  Res.  384.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  report  "Communist  Target — Youth — 
Communist  Infiltration  and  Ablation  Tac- 
tics"; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  385.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  a  manuscript  en- 
titled "History  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives"; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, il 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows:  11 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN:  " 

H.R.  9054.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dll>-s 
Evans;    to  the   Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr   INOUYE. 
H  R.  9055.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Kiyo    Inamura;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  9036.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Graclano 
Cubuena  Camello;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  9057.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Visltaclon  L.  Lopez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    J.\RMAN 
H.R.  9058    A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Jin   Tze 
Chen;    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  LANE: 
H.R.  9059.  A     bin    for    the    relief    of    Maj 
Leonard  H.   Potterbaum.  U.S.   Air  Force,    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHENCK: 
H.R.  9060.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rhea  O 
Burgess;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  SIBAL: 
H.R.  9061.  A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Glan- 
vincenzo  Mar&ili;    to  the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


A  Small  Voice  in  a   Noisy  World 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF    ALABAICA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  5.  1961 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude my  news  report  of  August  25.  1961 : 
A  Small  Voice  in  a  Noisy  World 

The  other  day  the  House  of  Representatives 
opened  Its  session  exactly  as  It  did  the  nrst 
time  on  March  4,  1789.  in  New  York  City. 
The  Speaker  rapped  for  order  and  asked  the 
Chaplain  to  pray. 

As  Members  of  the  House,  the  many  clerks, 
and  hundreds  of  visitors  in  the  galleries 
bowed  their  heads,  a  rich  baritone  flowed  to 
every  nook  of  the  big  Chamber.  Quoting 
from  Daniel  11:  32,  the  voice  intoned:  "The 
people  that  know  God  shall  be  strong  and  do 
exploits." 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  Reverend  Bernard 
Braskamp.  D.D.,  the  Hoiise  Chaplain.  As 
he  prayed,  I  was  struck  again  by  the  thought 
of  how  much  good  one  dedicated  man  can 
accomplish.  Among  scores  of  strong  person- 
alities, who  really  are  world  famous.  Dr. 
Braskamp  is  a  humble,  retiring  minister. 

He  is  completing  his  12th  year  as  Chaplain. 
Most  of  the  clergymen  before  him  held  pas- 
torates In  active  churches  as  well  as  the 
duties  of  House  Chaplain.  So  did  Dr. 
Braskamp.  He  came  here  from  Princeton 
Seminary  In  1911  and  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
National  Presbyterian  Church,  now  known  as 
"Ike's  Church."  In  1952,  he  resigned  his  pas- 
torate of  Gunton-Temple  Church,  because 
his  Capitol  Hill  duties  were  requiring  most 
of  his  time.  He  is  the  first  House  Chaplain 
to  devote  full  time  to  Members  of  Congress, 
their  staffs,  and  their  families. 

Dr.  Braskamp  has  one  of  the  biggest  par- 
ishes in  Washington.  He  not  only  opens  the 
se.ssions  with  prayer  every  day,  but  is  avail- 
able day  and  night  to  anyone  who  wants  his 
services.  He  performs  baptisms,  weddings, 
funerals,  visits  the  sick  and  dying  in  their 
homes  and  hospitals,  and  is  a  tower  of 
strength  and  comfort  for  hundreds  who  seek 
his  counsel.  He  estimates  that  he  has  over 
3,000  persons  in  his  pastoral  care. 

The  youngest  and  newest  file  clerk  in  a 
Capitol  Hill  office  or  the  chairman  of  some 


powerful  congressional  committee  get  equal 
time,  attention,  and  help  from  Dr.  Braskamp. 
The  demands  on  him  for  counseling  aiid 
other  services  are  growing  constantly.  He 
rejoices  in  this,  for  he  sees  it  as  a  generitl 
trend  toward  religion  in  troubled  times.  His 
reward  is  to  see  people  gain  inner  peace  and 
strength. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  that  what  Merr.tKrs 
of  Congress  do  today  affects  not  only  Ameri- 
cans, but  himaanity  itself. 

We  are  bedeviled  on  every  side  by  har$h, 
cruel  enemies,  who  scorn  the'ethics  and  maj.- 
dates  of  any  religion  and  openly  jeer  at  efen 
the  rules  of  decency.  In  dealiiig  with  them, 
it  would  be  the  human  tendency  to  match 
them  In  injustice  and  hatred.  But  day  after 
day,  the  calm  voice  rolls  over  the  House  and 
with  fervor  reminds  the  lawmakers  of  the 
things  that  are  God's  and  of  His  Justice. 

Nobody  could  calculate  what  influence  Tt 
good  Dr.  Braskamp  has  on  our  world  today. 
But  It  can  be  appreciated  and  many  thou- 
sands do. 


Soviet  Nuclear  Policies   Threaten  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS        , 
or  l| 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  5.  1961 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
.sumption  of  nuclear  testing  by  the  Soviet 
Union  represents  a  serious  threat  to 
peace  and  a  new  dancer  to  our  security 
and  a  hazard  for  human  life.  |] 

Reflectin.g  "about-face''  changes  in 
Soviet  policy.  I  would  like  to  quote  re- 
marks from  Mr.  Khrushchev's  earlier 
statements  regarding  nuclear  testing: 


se 


First.  Speech  at  the  U.N.  General  As- 
■mbly,  September  23.  1960:  jj 

V/e  .■■hall  do  everything  In  our  power  io 
make  general  and  complete  dls.irmament  a 
reality,  to  rid  humanity  of  the  arms  race  and 
the  threat  of  a  new  war  of  annihilation. 

Second.  February  15,  1958: 

TThe  Soviet  Government  stands  firmly  tOT 
the  complete  and  unconditional  cessation  6f 
atomic  and  nuclear-weapons  tests.  Three 
years  ago  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  flr:t  of 


the  great  powers  to  propose  an  agreement  to 
end  these  tests  and  in  that  way  take  the 
first  step  toward  the  complete  prohibition  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  their  elimination  from 
national   armament 

Third    On  January  14,  1960,  he  said: 

Should  any  side  violate  the  obligations  rto 
refrain  from  testing)  to  which  It  has  com- 
mitted Itself,  the  instigators  of  such  viola- 
tlons  will  cover  themselves  with  shame,  and 
they  win  be  condemned  by  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

With  characteristic  '  doubletalk",  the 
Soviet  Union  is  now  attempting  to  justi- 
fy its  change  In  nuclear  policy  and  to 
blame  the  United  States  for  its  action. 

On  Sunday,  September  3,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  discuss  major  aspects  of  thia 
new  situation  in  a  broadcast  over  Radio 
Station  WON,  Chicago.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  excerpts  from  this 
address  pnnted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Wiley  Urges  WESTrR>r  Anttdot»  to  Noci-KAa 
Tests  by  Communists 

Tlus  week  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev 
once  a?aln.  undercut  the  world's  hopes  for 
progress  toward  peace  How?  By  declaring 
that  the  .Soviet  Union  will  resume  testing  of 
nuclear  bombs.  In  my  judgment  the  re- 
sumption of  such  tests  could  be  a  dangerous 
step  toward  man's  destruction. 

Provocatively  It  represents— 

A  threat  to  the  secnrtty  of  the  United 
States — which  has  suspended  nuclear  testing 
since  1958; 

A  heightening  of  world  tensions; 

A  serious  hazard— that  could  have  not 
only  immediate,  but  long-range  effects— to 
the  health  of  the  nearly  3  billion  people  of 
earth,  by  further  saturation  of  the  air  we 
breath  with  radioactive  fallout. 

Tlie  resumption  of  testing,  too,  will  result 
In  higher  costs  of  armaments  for  both  East 
and  West. 

Moreover,  it  may  hasten  the  day  when  Red 
China— a  grave  threat  to  peace  in  the  Far 
East— will  possess  nuclear  bombs  to  support 
its  aggressive  policies. 

By  experience,  we  know  that  such  major 
changes  In  strategy  do  not  happen  accident- 
ally in  Rod  policy. 

Around  the  globe,  then,  the  queMlon  Is 
being  asked:  Why  should  Khrushchev  choose 
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this  time  to  resume  testing  of  nuclear 
bombs?  The  range  of  answers  Includes  the 
following: 

1.  He  wants  an  opportunity  to  test  and 
show  off  the  100-megaton  supertmmb — about 
which  he  has  been  bragging. 

2.  Unsatisfied  with  present  tactics,  at- 
tempts at  nuclear  blackmail  again  will 
become  a  major  aspect  of  Communist  policy. 
S}>ec!fically,  this  Includes,  as  we  have  wit- 
nessed, threats  of  annihilation  against 
countries  co^jperatiag  with  the  West  for 
common  defense — particularly  those  In 
NATO 

3  A  further  heightening  of  world  ten- 
sion*— Including  raising  the  specter  of  nu- 
clear war — may  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
dominated  people  mobilized  against  the  West. 

Following  the  ominous,  provocative  decla- 
ration. Mr.  Khrushchev  is  now  busy  trying 
to  justify  the  decision.  Around  the  globe, 
the  Red  propaganda  machine  is  cranking  out 
lan.e  excu.ses — including  engaging  In  dtmble- 
talk  aimed  at  blaming  the  United  States 
fur   the   Rfd   decision    to   resume   testing 

In  the  face  of  such  false  charges,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  must  be  alert  to 
tpeak  up  in  self-defense. 

The  peace-shaking  provocation,  too.  Is 
making  Its  own  dramatic  Impact  upon  world 
thinking  Reactions  of  nations  have  been 
crystallized  In  such  terms  as:  "dangerous 
action;"  "bad  news,"  "setbacks  to  progress 
toward  reduction  of  armaments."  "a  fateful 
decision  that  seriously  threatens  world 
peace  " 

In  the  face  of  this  new  aggressive  tactic 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  then  what  can  be  done? 

First,  and  foremost,  I  believe  that — 

1  The  nations  attending  the  Conference 
In  Belgrade  should  demonstrate  their  mettle 
by  speaking  out  against  resumption  of  nu- 
cle.ir  testing: 

2  The  UN  .  opening  September  19.  should 
take  vigorous  action  to  discourage  further 
nuclear  tests,  as  well  as  to  establish  a  system 
of  arms  reduction  and  control — including 
test  bans. 

Overall,  the  prevention  of  nuclear  war  Is  a 
matter  of  great  concern,  not  just  to  the 
opposing  East-West  nations,  but  to  all  the 
countries  o<  the  world. 

Despite  the  magnitude  of  the  danger*,  let 
me  stress  this:  This  is  no  time  for  hysteria, 
paralysis  by  fear,  or  adopting  of  an  attitude 
of  peace  at  any  price  try  nations.  Rather, 
we — confident  in  the  rlgbtneos  of  our 
cause — must  fearlessly  take  steps  to  meet 
the  challenges,  Incltidlng  the  following: 

A  soXemn  ermluatlon  at  the  danger: 

Further  strengthening  Western  deterrent 
power— Including  taking  the  neceaaary  steps 
to  protect  ourselvoa  vlth  a  ntaclear  anti- 
dote; 

Exertion  of  a  greater  effort  for  halting  the 
arms  race;  and 

A  mobilization  of  world  opinion  against 
Red  tactics,  which  threaten  to  endanger  the 
lives  of  all  people — either  by  war.  or  by  over- 
saturating  the  atmoephere  with  radioactive 
fallout. 


Hanford  Project — SUtesB«B's  Dilemma 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CAUWOMKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  5.  1961 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
troversial public,  "private  power  issue  has 
plagued  Corxgress  for  decades. 

Irrespective  of  merits  on  either  side, 
the  heated  controversy  it  ^aerates  in- 
escapably scorches  whatever  it  contacts. 


This  has  become  the  case  with  the  Na- 
tion's nuclear  science  program — because 
of  the  Hanford  project  dispute. 

It  is  immaterial  whether  the  pub- 
lic private  power  issue  logically  belongs 
in  the  Hanford  dispute — either  in  its 
original  $95  million,  800,000-kilowatt 
form  or  its  current  $58  million,  400,000- 
Icilowatt  conference  report  form. 

It  has,  in  fact,  become  involved  and 
its  adverse  affects  are  apparent  to  the 
extent  some  legislators  are  talking  of  a 
"bare-bone"  Atomic  Energy  authoriza- 
tion bill  unless  the  House  agrees  to  the 
conference  report. 

TTiis  would  mean  many  research  proj- 
ects necessary  to  maintain  our  country's 
lead  in  nuclear  science  would  be  stripped 
out  at  this  critical  time  in  world  history. 

Yet,  in  the  end,  accepting  the  confer- 
ence report  would  not  bring  a  better 
result. 

Acceptiiig  it  would  establish  atomic  en- 
ergy authorization  bills  as  a  legitimate 
battleground  of  the  public  private  power 
controversy.  Next  year,  the  following 
year  and  in  the  years  beyond  this  con- 
troversy repeatedly  would  plague  the  Na- 
tion's nuclear  science  efforts 

These  annual  controversies  would  ac- 
cumulate delays  in  our  nuclear  science 
program  in  the  aggregate  as  stifling  as 
those  involved  m  a  "bare-bone"  bill  this 
year. 

There  is  a  way  to  avoid  this  dilemma. 
It  is  by  keeping  power  projects  such  as 
Hanford  out  of  atomic  energy  bills  en- 
tirely— fighting  them  out  on  some  less 
critical  battleground.  This  can  be  done 
simply,  but  it  will  require  a  high  order 
of  statesmanship. 

It  amounts  to  adopting  and  adhering 
to  a  policy  of  placing  nuclear -electric  fa- 
cilities, other  than  experimental,  proto- 
type, and  demonstration  facilities  in  the 
public  works  authorization  bill  rather 
than  the  atomic  energy  authorization 
biU. 

Thereby  the  public  'private  power  Is- 
sue ^-ill  not  be  permitted  to  impede  our 
nuclear  science  programs. 

Nor,  in  the  public  works  bill  as  inde- 
pendent items  of  appropriation  to  power 
administrations  stich  as  TVA  and  BPA, 
shoukl  the  conU^versy  unduly  Impede 
progress  with  other,  nonrelated  public 
works  items. 


Labor  Day  1961 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or   FXTrNSTLVAms 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  5. 1961 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1961  is  the  100th  anniversary  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  first  annual  message  to 
Congress,  this  Labor  Day  is  the  appro- 
priate time  to  recall  this  passage  from 
that  brilliant  communication: 

Labor  Is  prior  to.  and  independent  of. 
capital.     Capital  is  only  the  fruit  of  labor, 


and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor  had 
not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of 
capital,  and  deserves  much  the  higher  con- 
sideration. Capital  has  its  rights,  which  are 
as  worthy  of  protection  as  any  other  rights. 

Setting  aside  a  day  in  recognition  of 
America  s  working  people  did  not  come 
about  for  more  than  two  decades  after 
this  excellent  expression  of  labor's 
proper  status,  and  another  twoscore 
years  elapsed  before  the  full  membership 
of  our  States  began  to  obsene  the  first 
Monday  of  September  as  Labor  Day. 
Thus  this  honor  to  the  men  and  women 
who  are  the  predominant  force  in  the 
Nation's  population  and  character  was 
long  in  coming  into  being,  but  in  recent 
years  the  event  has  had  increasingly 
more  significance. 

While  labor  must  still  devote  consider- 
able effort  to  organizational  work,  gen- 
eral recognition  of  the  union  movement 
as  a  component  of  the  Nation's  economic 
structure  permits  leaders  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  union's  role  in  society's 
overall  development.  En^gy  once  de- 
voted to  defending  the  right  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively  may  now  be 
used,  in  cooperation  with  management, 
toward  attaining  the  objectives  neces- 
sary to  proper  economic  and  social  bal- 
ance. 

The  holiday  also  has  its  unhappy 
aspects.  Neither  labor,  management, 
nor  Government  can  overlook  the  neces- 
sity of  returning  job  opportunities  to  the 
millions  of  workers  who  are  unemployed 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  On  the 
contrary,  all  elements  must  join  hands 
In  seeking  whatever  adjustments  ar?  re- 
quired in  the  economic  cM-der  to  eliminate 
the  surplus  labor  conditions  that  are 
prevalent  in  so  many  regions  of  our 
country. 

Labor  Day  is  the  proper  time  to  renew 
our  dedication  to  the  task  of  making  the 
realignments  essential  to  provide  work 
for  everyone  who  wants  to  work.  In 
common  cause,  and  with  the  help  of  God, 
we  must  all  devote  ourselves  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  that  ideaL 


ffixon  Hole  in  One  Not  an  Ace,  Jnst  Par 
for  tkc  Gmtm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HUGH  L  CAREY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  5, 1961 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
"Vice  President  Nixon  is  reported  to  have 
scored  his  first  hole  in  one  at  Bel  Air. 
Calif.,  this  Labor  Day  weekend.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  report  is  possibly  in  error 
on  two  counts : 

First.  This  is  not  the  first  day  that 
Mr.  Nixon  has  executed  a  bold  stroke  at 
the  expense  of  labor. 

Second.  He  did  not  reach  this  hole 
with  one  blow.  I  would  recount  two 
other  whiSs  or  mulligans  or  ^anks 
which  he  indulged  this  week  before  be 
rose  to  the  tee  for  a  spcrUng  shot  at 
Bel  Air.    He  made  the  first  pass  ^len 
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he  took  a  fast  backswing  and  scored  a 
clean  miss.  I  refer  to  the  report  which 
I  heard  over  a  nationwide  radio  network 
this  morning  stating  that  the  erstwhile 
presidential  candidate  saw  fit  to  chide 
the  members  of  the  Washington  press 
on  their  White  House  coverage  because 
they  did  not  know,  according  to  Mr. 
Nixon,  that  the  wife  of  our  President, 
Mrs.  John  P.  Kennedy,  was  pregnant. 
As  usual,  Mr.  Nixon  would  appear  to  be 
presently  untimely,  characteristically  in- 
correct, and  unbecomingly  improper. 

I  too  much  respect  the  ofBces  of  Rep- 
resentative, Senator,  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency to  suggest  that  one  who  has  held 
all  three  might  not  have  the  stature  nec- 
essary to  stand  more  than  eye  level  with 
a  bedroom  keyhole.  However,  I  urge  that 
in  this  instance  Mr.  Nixon  seek  out  a 
more  reUable  19th  hole,  if  not  a  more 
manly  locker  room.  I  am  sure  that  Mr. 
Nixon  will  agree  that  his  wife,  mine, 
and  Mrs.  John  P.  Kennedy  must  remain 
inviolate  from  the  low-level  pitch  from 
the  trap  which  scatters  sand  and  fails 
to  move  the  ball,  politically  or  otherwise. 

On  his  second  shot,  Mr.  Nixon's  ap- 
proach from  the  rough  terrain  of  sour 
grapevines  was  no  more  accurate.  Evi- 
dently reminiscent  of  the  three-putt, 
repeat  putt,  putt,  putt,  results  of  our 
foreign  policy  of  the  past  8  years  he 
tried  to  shave  a  stroke  and  attempted 
to  use  a  wedge  to  pitch  into  a  situation 
which  he  did  Uttle  to  solve  in  those  8 
years.  His  criticism  of  the  Berlin  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  1,500- 
troop  task  force  directed  by  President 
Kennedy  is  just  so  much  yapping  at  the 
dogleg,  out  of  bounds,  and  wide  of  the 
pin. 

As  a  military  man  who  once  stood 
within  110  kilometers  of  Berlin  in  our 
Armed  Forces  I  would  remind  the  for- 
mer Vice  President  that  reinforcements 
always  strengthen,  never  weaken,  and 
are  much  respected  by  the  enemy,  in 
fact  even  one  American  going  in  the 
right  direction  at  this  time  should  give 
pause  to  the  thinking  of  the  Communist 
dictator. 

T  submit  the  editorial  from  today's 
New  York  Journal  American  from  the 
same  edition  which  carried  the  report  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  hole  in  one : 

Nixon's  Critique 

Our  readers  may  recall  that  In  the  presi- 
dential campaign  laat  year  we  supported 
Vice  President  Nixon  because  we  thought  he 
was  more  experienced  in  foreign  affairs,  par- 
ticularly in  combination  with  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge. 

However,  that  does  not  preclude  observing 
that  In  his  recent  criticism  of  President 
Kennedy,  regarding  the  strengthening  of  our 
garrison  In  Berlin,  Mr.  Nixon  seemed  to  be 
speaking  more  from  personal  politics  than 
international  sagacity.  He  called  the  addi- 
tion of  1,500  more  troops  "an  empty 
gesture." 

As  the  victor  in  the  1960  contest  pointed 
out  at  his  press  conference  last  week,  the 
purpose  In  sending  in  the  troops  was  not  to 
make  Berlin  Impregnable,  since  from  the 
military  point  of  view  It  is  untenable. 

The  purpose  was  (a)  to  emphasize  to  the 
Russians  that  we  mean  to  defend  our  posi- 
tion there  and  (b)  to  remind  Berllners  that 
we  are  standing  by  our  commitment  to  them. 

"I  don't  see  really  how  that  weakens  our 
commitment,"  said  the  President.  "If  troops 
were  withdrawn,  would  that  strengthen  if" 


It  was  a  pretty  good  tag  line.  Anyway, 
perhaps  Mr.  Nixon  might  better  occupy  him- 
self by  deciding  whether  he's  going  to  run 
for  Governor  of  California. 

In  conclusion  no,  Mr.  Nixon,  your 
latest  was  a  decent  shot  but  the  last  two 
were  slices  or  hooks  from  bad  lies  or 
worse.  I  resp>ectfully  suggest  that  you 
stand  up  to  the  ball,  take  a  firm  grip,  a 
slow  backswing  and  follow  through  If 
you  do  all  these  you  will  understand  the 
game  that  our  President  is  playing  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  for  the  past  eight 
months.  President  John  P.  Kennedy  has 
been  shooting  for  eagles  all  the  way. 
These  are  the  eagles  of  course  with  the 
olive  branches  in  one  claw  and  the 
arrows  in  the  other.  You  may  look  good 
on  the  par  threes  but  for  the  long  ones 
the  big  hitter.  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy is  doing  a  grand  job  without  hit- 
ting too  far  down  or  taking  too  much 
divot  in  the  process. 


Special  Stamp  Conveys  Tribute  to  Wis- 
consin Workmen's  Compensation  Law 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  R.  JOHNSON 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  5,  1961  ' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  August  31.  it  was  my 
privilege  to  attend  the  White  House 
ceremony  that  introduced  the  comme.-n- 
orative  stamp  honoring  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  enactment  of  Wiscoasms 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  During 
the  ceremony.  Postmaster  General  J. 
Edward  Day  gave  an  inspiring  speech, 
which  I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks: 

Remarks  of  Postmaster  General  J  Eovv.\rd 
Day  at  Ceremonies  Introducing  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Law  Commem- 
orative Stamp,  the  Wnm:  House,  Thurs- 
day. August  31,  1961 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  gue.st.s.  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  the  Post  Office  Department 
la  lilghly  honored  that  this  ceremony  Is  be- 
ing held  at  the  White  House,  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  so  many  significant  leaders  oi 
government  and  of  the  labor  movement  par- 
ticipating. 

Fifty  years  ago  tomorrow,  the  Nation's 
first  constitutional  State  workmen's  Com- 
pensation law  became  effective 

Enacted  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Legislature 
In  early  1911,  and  signed  into  law  by  that 
State's  Governor,  this  statute  became  the 
forerunner  of  legislation  now  in  effect  in 
each  of  the  50  States  of  the  Union. 

Because  of  the  humanitarian  convictions 
of  that  generation  of  State  legislators,  mil- 
lions of  American  families  are  insured  tod.iy 
against  those  unfortunate  and  unforesee- 
able circumstances  which  might,  through 
injury  or  death,  remove  their  breadwiahers 
from  the  payrolls  of  American  Industry. 

The  passage  of  workmen's  compensation 
laws  represented  the  starting  point  for  a 
series  of  major  enactments.  State  and  Fed- 
eral, which  over  these  50  years  have  given  in- 
creasing recognition  to  the  dlgnltv  of  the 
workingman 

It  is  a  privilege,  Mr.  President,  that 
through   your  auspices  this  commemoraliion 


takes  the  form  of  a  US  stamp,  which  will 
convey  our  tribute  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
world 

Because  it  is  our  policy  to  honor  only  a 
very  few  highly  significant  people  or  sub- 
jects each  year  through  our  commemora- 
tive stamp  program,  this  occasion  has  In- 
creased   Importance 

The  stamp  which  we  are  unveiling  here 
today  will  first  be  placed  on  sale  at  Milwau- 
kee. Wis  .  on  Labor  Day — .September  4 

One  hundred  million  of  the  stamps  will  be 
printed  They  will  be  on  sale  in  every  one  of 
our  35, 000  post  offices  from  Point  Barrow  to 
Key  West  and  from  Maine  to  Pago  Pago 

The  design  of  the  new  workmen's  compen- 
sation   law    stamp    Is    essentially    abstract 
seeking   to  communicate  the  ideal    of  law- 
perfect  justice 

Printed  in  blue  and  gray.  It  features  the 
scales  of  justice  and  equality  with  a  work- 
man and  hi.s  family  balancing  a  representa- 
tion of  Industry. 

We  can  assume  that  this  stamp  will  find 
a  place  In  the  albums  of  many  of  the  mil- 
lions of  stamp  collectors  of  all  ages  and  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  as  a  permanent  re- 
minder of  a  grpat  milestone  in  scx^ial  prog- 
ress. * 


You  Can   Help  Save  America's  Historic 
Treasures 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  5,  1961 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  very  interesting 
article  by  the  Honorable  Frances  P.  Bol- 
ton, of  Ohio,  which  appeared  in  This 
Week  magazine  of  the  Boston  Herald 
Traveler  on  Sunday.  September  3.  1961 

You  Can  Help  Save  America  s  Historic 

TrEA.su  RES 

(By  the  Honorable  Frances  P  Bolton,  Con- 
gresswomun,  22d  Ohio  District) 
Washington,  D.C  — A  few  years  ago  griev- 
ing Charlestonlans  watched  a  wrecking  crew 
tear  down  the  beautiful,  152-year-old  Or- 
phan's Chapel  to  make  room  for  five  more 
cars  in  a  parking  lot. 

The  city  of  Bridgeport,  Conn  .  recently  sent 
wreckers  across  a  picket  line  of  angry 
preachers  and  housewives  to  tear  down  the 
Harral-Whee'.er  mansion,  a  li  5-year-old 
landmark  and  example  of  the  Gothic  revival 
In  America. 

Despite  the  unanimous  plea  from  the  New 
Jersey  assembly  and  senate  to  save  the  build- 
ing, the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  has 
Just  demonllshed  Castle  Stevens,  a  105-year- 
old  Victorian  landmark  on  New  Jersey's  Hud- 
son River  shore 

All  over  our  land  the  bulldozer  is  pushing 
over  some  of  the  most  charming  and  im- 
portant reminders  of  our  past  To  make 
room  for  service  stations,  parking  lots,  super- 
highways, and  the  other  structures  demanded 
by  a  machine  civilization,  we  have  already 
razed  4  out  of  10  of  the  historic  buildings 
that  were  standing  In  1941. 

The  destruction  Is  not,  I  have  learned.  In- 
evitable. Vigorous  and  organized  protests 
can  save  Irreplaceable  historic  buildings 
threatened  with  demolition.  Charleston- 
lans, for  instance,  have  put  aside  their  grief 
over  the  Orphan's  Chapel  to  flght  for  the 
112-year-old  customhouse,  a  superb  exam- 
ple of  the  classic  revival  of  a  century  ago 
All  these  struggles  may  be  hard,  but  it  Is 
far  harder  to  restore  a  building  once  it  has 
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been  destroyed.  Right  now.  for  example,  a 
struggle  \B  going  on  In  Philadelphia  to  re- 
build the  house  in  which  JelTerson  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Today  the 
site  of  the  original  building  \b  occupied  by 
a  hotdog  stand  Indei>endence  Hall  Aaso- 
cl.-itlon  iB  working  at  the  task  of  raising 
$475,000  to  restore  the  handaome  brick 
house — far  more  than  to  preserve  the  orig- 
inal. 

If  you  are  afraid  that  your  community 
will  loee  a  legacy  from  the  past — a  neo- 
classical mansion  soon  to  be  razed  for  a 
trailer  sales  park,  a  log-cabin  schoolhouse 
to  be  torn  down  for  a  concrete  cloverleaf.  a 
battlefield  to  be  burled  under  a  housing 
development — then  speak  up,  and  loudly. 
As  a  veteran  of  many  successful  preserva- 
tion battles.  I  know  it  can  be  done 

In  1957,  for  example,  the  woodland  on  the 
Potomac  River's  Maryland  shore  opposite 
Mount  Vernon  was  threatened  by  the  spread 
of  Washington's  suburbs  I  helped  fotmd 
the  Accokeek  Foundation  to  save  the  un- 
spoiled river  bank  and  the  view  from  Wash- 
ington's home  I  was  heartened  by  the  help 
that  came  from  many  quarters  once  the  work 
was  started,  tnit  somebody  had  to  make  the 
first  move 

If  you  need  encouragement  to  make  that 
▼Ital  first  move,  consider  these  battles  that 
were    won    by   determined   citizens: 

Louisiana  antiquarians  angrily  and  stub- 
bornly resisted  when  the  local  government 
tried  to  build  a  sewage  plant  on  the  battle- 
field w'--re  Andrew  Jackson  stood  off  the 
British  ,1  New  Orleans  The  plant  site  was 
finally  changed  And  the  battlefield  Is  now 
part  of  the  Chalmette  National  Historical 
Park 

When  a  lOO-year-old  upstate  New  York 
church  was  threatened,  a  Cornell  student 
who  had  worshiped  there  as  a  child  bought 
It  with  W75  from  his  own  pocket  and  saved 
It  for  a  clv<c  meeting  hall. 

Pour  citizens  of  Savannah  hare  saved  the 
houses  In  historic  Marshall  Row  by  buying 
them;  they  will  resell  at  the  same  price  to 
sjiyt>ody  who  will  restore  the  buildings  and 
put  them  to  good  use 

On«  determined  woman  In  Tombstone. 
Ariz.,  sold  sb&res  la  a  frankly  played-out 
mine  to  find  money  to  preserve  the  town's 
frontier  appearance. 

In  Massachnsetts  the  Walden  Citizen's 
Committee  of  Concord,  la  a  stubborn  body 
of  citizens  who  refused  to  admit  the  nght 
was  lost  even  after  Thoreau's  Walden  Pond 
had  been  made  Into  a  public  swimming  hole. 
They  kept  on  flghUng  In  the  courts  and 
recently  the  IfxLssachuaetts  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Court  ordered  the  county  to  change 
the  pond  back  to  the  forest  lake  It  was  In 
the  time  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau. 

If  you  want  to  save  an  historic  site  In 
your  community,  remember  this:  The  law  Is 
on  your  side.  The  couru  hsTe  held  that  a 
community  has  a  right  to  protect  Itself 
from  loM  of  its  historic  heritage. 

But  before  you  spend  your  energy,  be 
Btu-e  that  the  fl«ht  Is  worthwhile.  Just  be- 
cause a  building  u  old  dees  not  mean  that 
It  Is  worth  saving. 

Ask  yourself  these  questions  before  you 
try  to  save  a  threatened  structure  or  area: 

1.  Does  it  havs  true  historic  or  cultural 
worth? 

2.  Is  It  stUl  in  good  enough  condition  to 
be  worth  restoring? 

3.  Can  the  public  get  to  It.  and  will  it  be 
useful  after  restoration? 

4.  Can  we  pay  for  the  restoration,  and  can 
we  malnUln  the  building  in  good  condition 
afterward? 

If  you  can  answer  "Yes"  to  these  ques- 
tions, your  next  step  is  to  enlist  help.  Look 
for  help  close  about  you:  Not  to  distant 
foundation  or  Federal  departments.  No- 
body will  listen  to  you  until  you  have  a 
well-organized  program  at  home.  You  can 
find  help  at  the  chamber  of  cammeree,  lo- 
cal newspapers,  civic  groups,  paUloUc  as- 
sociations, historical  societies,  or  any  of  th« 


local  Institutions  interested  in  pubUc  mat- 
ters. 

Shrewd  organizers  wIH  get  powerful  help 
by  pointing  out  to  local  businessmen  that 
T7JS.  toTirlsts  win  spend  more  than  $26  bil- 
lion this  year. 

After  you  have  organized  a  local  preserva- 
tion group,  you  can  ask  for  help  from  larger 
groups,  most  notably  the  National  Trust 
for  Historic  Preservation,  a  group  chartered 
by  Congress  to  help  save  historic  "sites, 
buildings,  and  objects  significant  in  Ameri- 
can history  and  culture. ~  Write  them  at 
815  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  They 
will  help  you  by: 

1.  Providing  suggestions  to  help  you  de- 
cide   if   the   project    Is   worth    your   effort. 

2    Judging   rour  chances   for   success. 

3.  Advising  on  organization  and  fund- 
raising 

4.  Telling  you  how  best  to  spend  the 
money  you  raise  and  use  the  building  you 
save. 

If  you  think  a  speaker  from  the  national 
trust  would  help  Impress  the  Importance  of 
your  project  on  local  elvlc  clubs,  or  If  you 
think  an  experienced  staffer  would  help  to 
guide  a  legal  elfort  to  save  your  project,  the 
trust  will  send  you  a  troubleshooter  for  the 
price  of  his  travel  ticket 

Trust  staffers  know  all  the  tricks  on  both 
sides.  They  can  tell  you  from  hard  exr>erl- 
ence  how  not  to  be  stabbed  In  the  back; 
they  can  show  you  how  to  vtse  every  legal 
weapon  in  the  book — and  there  are  legal 
weapons  strong  enough  to  win  most  preser- 
vation battles  If  you  are  stubtxx-n  enough 
to  keep  fighting. 

Sometimes  you  think  that  nobody  cares, 
that  the  flght  Is  not  worth  the  cost — but 
when  you  finally  win.  when  the  bulldoeer  Is 
turned  aside  and  your  historic  bulMlng  Is 
saved,  you  feel  a  tremendous  surge  of  pride 
In  a  Job  well  done. 


Address  bj  Con^essman  Hofifield  at  Fort 
Bclroir,  Va. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OT    MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  5,  1961 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  best  informed  colleagues  both  on 
atomic  energy,  it£  hazards  and  potenti- 
alitie*.  and  on  civil  defense,  who  is  serv- 
ing as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Military  Operations  Subcommittee. 
Congressman  Chit  HoLrriELD.  was  the 
speaker  at  the  graduation  exercises  for 
shelter  program  personnel  at  the  UJ5. 
Army  Engineer  School  at  Port  Belvoir, 
Va.,  on  September  1. 

Since  his  subject  is  of  great  Interest 
to  all  of  us.  I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  his  remarks  on  that  occasion, 
and  recommend  them  for  your  careful 
perusal. 

Gentlemen.  1  am  honored  to  be  here  at  the 
UJS.  Army  Engineer  School  and  to  attend 
your  graduation  exercises.  You  are  taking  an 
Important  first  step  In  the  dvU  Aetenm  shel- 
ter program  as  it  begins  operations  under 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

It  is  good  for  the  future  at  the  program 
that  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  engineers, 
civilian  and  mUltary.  have  been  drawn  into 
this  first  phase  of  the  training  program. 
Your  experience  will  be  useful  to  you  per- 
sonaUy:  I  know  It  wUl  contribute  much  to 
the  suooeaa  of  the  program. 


These  are  short  training  weeks.  But  you 
have  a  background  In  the  engineering  pro- 
fession.    This  Is  a  reorientation  course. 

I  trust  that  you  are  ready  to  proceed  with 
all  speed  and  diligence  Into  the  Job  ahead. 
As  I  understand  It.  you  are  to  begin  training 
the  pyramid  organization  of  personnel 
needed  to  take  the  program  Into  all  parts  of 
the  country.  You  are  to  train  them  well  and 
to  train  them  fast. 

We  don't  have  any  shelters  yet.  so  ac- 
complishments are  still  ahead  of  us.  The 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  public  are 
Interested.  After  years  of  talking  about 
shelters,  otn-  Government  proposes  to  do 
something  specific  about  getting  them,  and 
you  are  going  to  help. 

This  graduation  exercise  marks  a  transi- 
tion in  public  and  official  thinking.  I  like 
to  put  it  this  way:  "Aroerlca  is  coming  of 
age  In  the  thermonuclear  age  "  We  have 
a  pledge  of  action,  and  today  Is  the  first 
downpaj-ment  on  a  program  Some  of  us 
have  been  calling  for  this  kind  of  action  for 
a  long  time,  and  we  are  very  happy  to  see 
it  begin. 

Not  all  of  those  who  watch  with  interest 
wUi  have  friendly  eyes.  I  don't  need  to  re- 
mind you  or  that.  There  Is  still  a  wide 
range  of  opinion  about  civil  defense  among 
the  American  people.  And  even  those  of  us 
who  recognize  the  dimensions  and  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  problem,  will  keep  on  de- 
bating the  merits  of  particular  plans  and 
activities. 

As  far  as  our  committees  are  concerned — 
I  refer  here  to  the  Military  Operations  Sub- 
committee and  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee — we  will  maintain  a  friendly  but 
critical  regard  for  your  efforts.  We  will  do 
so  because  we  work  for  a  better  and  better 
program.  The  knowledge  you  gain  here  will 
help  the  Congress  and  it  will  help  the  coun- 
try to  understand  what  Is  needed  In  the 
future. 

llie  first  mistakes  or  misdirected  efforts 
will  beget  you  criticism  from  all  sides;  you 
might  as  well  be  prepared  for  that.  Don't 
let  that  knowledge  make  you  overcautious 
or  dismayed.  You  must  simply  be  profes- 
sionally concerned  and  coxxsclentious. 

There  are  many  people  who  will  look  on 
this  siu-vey  and  marking  program  as  a  neces- 
aary  first  step,  but  not  much  more.  This 
may  be  disheartening.  perhaf>s,  to  some  of 
you  who  are  engaged  in  a  large  and  demand- 
ing Job.  But  everyone  will  be  Interested  in 
the  final  results,  and  in  their  accuracy  and 
significance  for  many  parts  of  this  great 
country,  and  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  look  upon  your  Immediate  Job  as  under- 
taking a  technical  building  census  for  sur- 
vival. I  say  "technical"  because  this  will  be 
a  professional  Job.  not  a  mere  counting  pro- 
cedure. It  Is  not  glamorous,  but  It  Is  im- 
portant for  national  svuvival. 

As  Department  of  Defense  personnel  no 
doubt  you  are  acctistomed  to  being  satisfied 
with  a  well-done  message  from  your  superi- 
ors who  know  your  problems.  We  want  to 
assure  you  that  those  of  us  who  understand 
the  need,  and  the  importance  of  your  work. 
win  be  very  gratified  to  see  the  completion 
of  the  urgent  mission  entnisted  to  you. 

Let  me  talk  about  efficiency  for  a  minute. 
I  hope  your  training  here  does  not  suggest 
a  too-rigid  approach  to  what  Is  new.  and 
what  is  p>erhape  a  one-time  problem.  I  hope 
that  each  of  you  wlU  be  ready  and  able  to 
Jump  on  every  new  idea  and  shortcut  that 
may  be  suggested — either  by  yourselves,  the 
persons  you  train,  or  others  who  have  com- 
petence and  knowledge.  Undoubtedly  you 
wiU  find  great  regional  and  special  prob- 
lems that  must  be  tackled  with  Individual 
Initiative  and  effort. 

If  this  Job  can  be  done  in  less  time,  or  for 
less  money,  the  country  will  have  great  cause 
to  thank  those  who  make  it  possible.  The 
benefits  may  be  far  more  lmp>ortant  than 
the  specific  savings.  I  charge  you  all  with 
the  responsibility  of  seeking  shortcuts  which 
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will  hasten  the  work  without  impairing  Its 
value. 

The  time  Is  late.  Programs  along  this 
line  should  have  been  started  some  years 
ago.  Fallout  was  known  to  the  scientists  and 
weapon  specialists  from  the  time  the  first 
bombs  went  off.  They  knew  a  lot  more  about 
It  In  1953-54,  when  the  winds  shifted  in  the 
Bikini  Atoll  and  showed  the  dimensions  of 
the  fallout  hazard. 

So,  I  congratulate  you,  and  commend  you 
on  your  new  assignments,  and  convey  to  you 
without  their  knowledge  the  thanks  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  will  be  given  the 
chance  of  survival  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
war. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  5,  1961 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  Newsletter  of  Sep- 
tember 2.  1961: 

Washington  Report  by  Oongressman  Bbttcx 
AixsEB,  Fifth  District,  Texas,  Skptembek  2, 
1961 

the  enemy  without  and  within  the 

united  states  1 

Communism  today  • 

Current  events,  Berlin,  Cuba,  Brazil,  the 
nuclear-test  ban,  disarmament  talk,  relative 
military  strengths,  may  obscure  the  basic 
struggle,  largely  undercover,  going  on 
through  which  the  United  States  will  nobly 
win  or  meanly  lose  the  last  great  hope  of 
men  for  peace  on  earth.  Current  legislative 
efforts  and  current  events  are  overshadowed 
by  this  titanic  struggle  in  which  only  one 
side  will  win.  This  is  not  and  cannot  be  a 
stalemate.  Ignorance  of  this  is  possible,  re- 
maining personally  unaffected  by  it  is  not. 

The  Communists  ceaseless  efforts  to  sub- 
vert the  remaining  free  nations,  including 
the  United  States  reached  a  turning  point  In 
last  December's  Communist  meeting,  rhe 
Red  manifesto  then  issued  recognized  the 
success  of  U.S.  anti-Communist  forces  In 
understanding  the  Red  plan  of  conquest. 
Their  new  doctrine,  obligatory  on  all  Com- 
munists, is  to  discredit  and  smear  the  United 
States  anti-Communists,  simultaneously 
pushing  the  new  line  which  Is  "there  Is  no 
danger  of  communism  In  the  United  States, 
but  abroad."  A  gigantic  effort,  a  "psywar" 
or  mind  warfare,  brainwashing,  and  indoc- 
trination, is  to  lull  all  Americans  into  com- 
placency thus  facilitating  the  inttltration 
and  subversion  of  our  country,  while  the 
people  sleep,  a  calculated  effort  to  destroy 
our  patriotism  through  a  corrupting  trance. 
By  suppressing  criticism  of  communism  the 
people  will  think  the  danger  Is  gone.  Khru- 
shchev brutally  explained  It  "you  spit  in 
their  faces  and  they  call  it  dew." 

To  accomplish  this  there  must  be  a  dou- 
ble standard  as  they  see  it.  that  is,  suppress 
criticism  of  communism  as  antisocial  and 
violative  of  various  civil  liberties,  but  simul- 
taneously step  up  criticism  against  the 
United  States.   An  attempt  to  monopolize  all 

'  Supplementary  to  last  week's  newsletter. 
^  Recap  of — 

1.  Senator  Thurmond  statements. 

2.  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
Report,  "The  New  Drive  Against  the  Anti- 
Communist  Program." 

3.  Dr.  Pred  Schwartz'  "You  Can  Trust  the 
Communists  To  Do  Exactly  as  They  Say." 


news  and  communications  media  will  be 
made.  In  which  past  success  has  been  the 
rule.  Anti-Communist  material  must  be 
eliminated  in  schools,  public  meetings,  and 
the  military — more  and  new  agents  will  in- 
filtrate the  Government  to  influence,  stall, 
and  frustrate  Government  policy  and  direc- 
tives. Anti-Conununist  personnel  in  Qov- 
ernment  key  spots  must  be  squeezed  out 
whenever  possible.  Character  assassination, 
smears,  rumors,  even  blackmail  are  to  be  used 
on  any  and  all  influential  antl -Communists 
In  and  out  of  Government  to  discredit  and 
remove  them. 

The  success  of  their  effort  is  chronicled  by 
Senator  Thurmond  as  he  lists  the  tough,  but 
accurate,  anti-Communist  material  removed 
from  use  by  the  military,  such  Alms  as  "Op- 
eration Abolition"  and  "Communism  on  the 
Map."  Articles  furthering  this  line  have  ap- 
peared In  the  Worker,  the  U.S  Communist 
paper,  the  New  York  Times.  Washington 
Post,  the  Reporter,  and  others. 

Senator  Thurmond's  strongest  criticism  Is 
directed  at  the  so-called  Fulbright  memoran- 
dum which  he  says,  "candidly  expresses  as 
its  major  fear  not  the  Communist  menace 
but  a  grave  distrtist  of  the  American  people 
to  govern  themselves"  and  that,  "the  Ameri- 
can people  need  to  be  restrained  in  their  de- 
sire 'to  hit  the  Communists  with  everything 
we've  got,  particularly  If  there  are  more  Cu- 
bas  and  Laos.'  " 

The  criticism  of  the  memorandum  lists 
these  dangers:  (l)  the  repeal  of  the  direc- 
tive which  authorized  the  military  anti-Oom- 
munist  seminars;  (2)  increased  censorship  of 
military  speeches  and  others.  Such  muzallng 
further  limits  the  widespread  understanding 
of  communism  by  our  people.  Their  knowl- 
edge is  what  the  Communists  fear  the  most 
To  correct  all  this  Senator  Thu^rmond,  and  I 
agree,  suggests  an  Immediate  full-scale  in- 
vestigation, now,  before  further  success 
crowns  the  Communists  in  their  determina- 
tion to  socialize  and  then  communlze  the 
United  States.  To  meet  this  danger  we  must 
know  about  communism  and  Communists 
My  effort  here  is  directed  toward  that  end. 
In  knowledge,  there  is  strength,  without  It 
we  are  easy  prey.  Let's  look  at  what  the 
Communists  are  up  to: 

"YOU  can  trust  the  communists  to 
exactly  as  they  say 
"(By  Dr.  Pred  Schwarz) 

"Communists  can  be  trtisted  to  do  exactly 
as  they  say  once  you  understand  their  be- 
liefs. They  are  dedicated,  of  deep  convic- 
tion, superbly  organized.  Communists  know 
they  will  conquer  the  world,  it's  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time.  In  keeping  with  their  beliefs  — 
not  ours — they  are  predictable  and  under- 
standable. Marx  preached  class  warfare. 
Lenin  proclaimed  the  Communist  Party  the 
instrumentality  to  win  this  worldwide  war. 
Marx  Joined  Peuerbachs  materialism  with 
Hegel's  dialectic  reasoning  to  provide  dia- 
lectic materialism,  the  philosophic  basis  for 
communism's  blueprint  of  conquest  and  en- 
slavement of  man's  mind  and  badge. 

"Class  warfare  exists  between  the  bourgeois 
and  proletariat,  that  Is  between  the  owner 
and  worker,  the  wage  payer  and  wage  re- 
ceiver, capital  and  wages,  capitalism  and 
socialism,  hence  between  United  SUtes  and 
Russia.  The  war  is  thus  between  nations  as 
well  as  within  nations  not  yet  soclalieed. 
The  war  Is  to  total  victory  and  defeat  with 
all  weapons  to  be  used,  of  the  pen  and  the 
sword.  Education,  language,  trade,  di- 
plomacy, negotiation,  religion,  cultural  ex- 
change, economic — In  every  field  and  In  every 
way  the  battle  is  fought.  The  war  will  end 
with  world  domination. 

"Peace  then  is  the  great  goal.  They  be- 
lieve in  peace,  everything  is  for  peace,  the 
peace  following  world  victory.    Every  violent 

murder,  the  thousands  and  millions  slain 

these  are  acts  of  peace.  No  lie  detector  test 
of  any  Communist  would  show  otherwise. 
Beyond  rational  argument   and   conviction, 
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paranoic    as   U   seems   to   us— peace   is    their 
definition  for  violence. 

"Truth  is  whatever  the  Communists  say  It 
Is.  Once  the  top  command,  the  'poUtburo' 
has  decreed  a  statement  as  true.  It  is  the 
truth.  Communists  never  lie  by  their  defini- 
tion. There  are  no  ab.solutes  In  morals,  only 
as  relative  to  the  class  struggle;  that  is,  war. 
Any  statement  that  furthers  communism's 
success  is  true,  the  contrary  a  lie.  Their 
truth  Is  that  wherever  communism  comes 
to  power  there  Is  happiness,  health,  prosper- 
ity, and  good,  and  that  American  and 
capitalism  are  evil,  degenerate,  poor,  and 
unhappy  The  facts  do  not  alter  this  truth. 
In  their  minds.  They  can  murder  and  blame 
us  for  their  misdeeds,  divorced  apparently 
from  their  senses  and  this  Is  to  them  the 
truth 

•Righteousness  Is  to  work,  sacrifice,  and 
die  fur  the  party.  Torture,  murder,  pillage. 
even  their  confessing  to  crimes  uncom- 
mitted and  accepting  fellow  Communist 
imposed  execution  Is  righteousness  since  by 
deflnltlon  this  advances  the  CommuuLst 
[Party]  clause 

"Love  can  be  manifested  by  promising  mili- 
tary officers  no  punishment  If  they  sur- 
render, and  protection  for  their  families,  and 
then  after  surrender  murdering  the  officers 
and  disposing  viciously  of  the  women  and 
children.  To  Communists  this  lying  duplic- 
ity is  unquestionably  love  for  mankind,  since 
It  brings  the  glorious  day  of  world  commu- 
nism closer  to  fruition.  A  lie  detector  te«t 
would  so  confirm   their  belief. 

"What  brings  human  beings  to  such  a 
strange  about  face  of  morals?  "Dialectical 
materlall.<;m  •  the  basis  for  all  communism 
holds  that  man  is  only  matter  in  motion,  as 
Is  everything,  no  more  than  an  animal,  al- 
though With  more  complex  conditioned  re- 
flexes Action  Is  automatic  and  compulsory, 
no  free  will.  Ultimate  reality  is  material! 
not  mental.  Oddly  enough.  Hegel's  dialec- 
tics brought  to  materialism  devotion,  sacri- 
fice. Initiative,  and  dedication  so  that  the 
Conununlst  has  an  Intense  passionate  dedi- 
cation to  make  the  Inevitable  happen.  The 
dialectic  teaches  that  progress  is  inherent  in 
change,  and  everything  changes  constantly 
(this  to  be  accepted  by  faith)  so  that  what  is 
seen  is  not  so  Important  as  what  will  be. 
The  future  belongs  to  the  Communist  not 
because  of  evidence  (as  overcoming  X3S 
great  strength)  but  because  of  faith  in  dia- 
lectics' what  must  be. 

Tlie  nature  of  progress  Is  go  forward  then 
back  a  little,  then  forward.  Communists 
believe  In  abolishing  the  family.  Yet  now 
they  strengthen  the  family  to  accomplish 
world  takeover.  TTien  they'll  abolUh  It. 
The  logic  or  llloglc  here  is  fantastic.  Re- 
ligion the  same.  They  will  use  It  until  they 
can  abolish  it.  after  conquering. 

"The  nature  of  conflict  In  dialectics  is 
shown  as  thesis  (  communism )  meets  antith- 
esis (capitalism)  which  clash  results  in 
synthesis  (socialism).  Socialism  then 
evolves  into  communism.  All  matter  in  the 
world  Is  likewise  engaged  In  comparable 
clashes  So  violent  revolution  Is  needed  to 
change  capitalism  to  socialism.  Some  Com- 
munists have  held  that  capitalism  will 
evolve  Into  socialism,  then  communism. 

'The  ultimate  goal  of  'dialectical  material- 
ism,' world  conquest,  without  God  or  deity. 
Is  to  permit  the  Communist  Party  to  so  al- 
ter mans  environment  as  to  change  human 
nature.  Then  there  will  be  scientific  regen- 
eration of  human  beings  into  perfect  beings. 
They  will  love  to  work  and  give  their  effort 
and  proceeds  to  others.  No  hand  will  be 
lifted  in  anger.  No  crime,  no  violence,  no 
police,  no  tax — only  mutual  cooperation. 

"To  accomplish  this  the  world  must  be 
freed  of  caplullsm  and  the  profit  motive 
Those  who  are  not  agreeable  will  be  killed, 
by  the  millions,  if  necessary.  Those  remain- 
ing will  be  reeducated.  Children  will  be 
trained  by  Communists.  Public  prostitu- 
tion will  replace  family  life. 
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"Communists  are  recruited  largely  through 
appeal  to  student  Intellectuals,  feeding  on 
discontent.  Pour  Ideas  are  utilized:  (ai 
Disenchantment  with  capitalism,  which 
causes  depressions  and  war.  through  imbal- 
ance of  goixls  and  money  (this  reasoning 
falls  to  recognize  i  1  i  the  dynamic  nature 
of  money  and  credit.  (2i  advertising  and 
psychology,  (3i  expanding  market  i4i  peo- 
ple's capitalism  individuals'  enlarging 
ownership  of  prtjperty.  i5)  role  of  govern- 
ment lantltru.sl.  etc  i  and  the  facts  which 
further  show  that  capitalism  has  prr>duced 
more  prosperity  than  ever  known,  and  is 
accompanied  by  freedom,  nut  enslavement); 
(b)  materialist  philosophy,  a  substitute  for 
those  who  have  doubts  about  religion  and 
Deity,  and  are  materialistic  in  leaning,  (c) 
intellectual  pride,  an  appeal  to  youthful 
learners  who  are  delighted  at  freedom  from 
family  and  old  ideas,  it  appeals  to  the 
curious  and  those  seeking  new  experiences, 
(di  unfulfllU'd  religious  need  A  replacement 
for  religion  in  sacrifice  of  oneself  in  a  cause 

"A  Communist  is  molded  by  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  as  a  prereqtnsite  to  membership, 
through  work  discipline,  and  complete  obedi- 
ence under  observation  An  intellectual 
elite  Is  the  core  of  the  party  who  are  able 
to  control  masses  by  superior  knowledge 
and  organization  The  membership  price  is 
giving  oneself  completely,  foreswearing  all 
else,  including  dying  happily  for  the  party, 
as  did  Bukharln,  who  said  death  is  prefera- 
ble than  life  outside  the  party 

"The  organization  is  controlled  from  the 
top  down.  Local  ututs  or  cells  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  district  council,  whose 
representatives  go  to  higher  councils,  end- 
ing finally  In  the  presidium  or  px  >li'bur' > 
Here  decisions  are  reached  by  vote  (although 
In  practice  those  disagreeing  with  top 
leaders  usually  are  later  purged  i .  votes  al- 
ways become  unanimous  This  is  reported 
then  to  the  Central  Committee,  and  then  to 
the  lower  echelons  and  all  decisions  are 
binding  and  without  appeal  Any  violation. 
as  reported  by  secret  police  and  informers, 
who  are  every  where,  is  punishable  by  ex- 
pulsion or  death. 

"Communist*  work  through  front  organi- 
zations they  established  or  through  captive 
organlzfitlons  they  have  infiltrated  and  cap- 
tured. Communist*  work  secretly  or  covertly 
usually.  They  work  through  fellow  travelers 
who  are  not  party  members,  who  in  turn 
work  through  sympathizers,  who  use  pseudo- 
liberals,  who  rely  on  dupes,  the  latter  being 
well-meaning  patriotic  citizens  who  give  the 
money  and  the  respectability.  The  tech- 
niques for  seizing  power  stem  from  Lenin's 
belief  in  violent  revolution  to  destroy  the 
bourgeois  and  government,  rather  than  use 
the  existing  government 

"Seizure  of  control  can  be  accomplished  by 
( 1  I  Internal  revolt  through  control  of  labor 
unions,  (2»  military  conquest,  or  (3i  mili- 
tary blackmail  forcing  peaceful  surrender 

"Successful  techniques  for  seizing  power 
can  be  seen  in  (li  Rus.'Jla  after  the  Czar 
was  overthrown.  Lenin's  party  of  40.000 
promising  peace  and  land  (promises  contra- 
dictory to  Lenin's  basic  Communist  doctrine 
but  anything  is  permissible  to  come  to 
power ) .  beat  out  other  parties,  gave  land  to 
the  peasants,  took  back  the  harvests,  killed 
the  peasants,  starved  out  the  complaining 
Ukraine  (7  million  i.  liquidated  all  opposing 
groups,  collectivized  the  farms  and  ensla\ed 
everyone  (2)  China  communism  won  over 
the  students,  and  promised  land,  freedom 
from  debt,  and  exclusion  of  white  people 
Troops  were  trained  and  a  brilliant  com- 
bination of  political  Infiltration  followed  by 
military  conquest,  plus  guerrilla  warfare, 
reduced  the  people  still  living  to  complete 
subjugation  and  enslavement,  (3)  Czecho- 
slovakia (likened  to  technique  being  used  on 
America):  The  Communists  with  massive 
military  power  ever  present  at  a  threat  ex- 
acted a  series  of  small  concessions  from  the 
Czechs,  each  a  small  one,  with  war  as  an  al- 


ternative Meanwhile,  Commvinlst  agents  In- 
filtrated the  Go\ernment  In  key  spots.  In  3 
years  the  takeover  was  complete 

"The  consolidation  of  power  Is  necessary 
after  initial  takeover  The  people  are  dis- 
armed. All  potential  leaders  are  killed. 
Communication  media  are  monopolized,  like- 
wise education  The  party  has  an  economic 
monopoly,  controlling  all  Jobs  The  secret 
police  and  informers  spy  on  everyone  Re- 
volts are  stopped  aborning  and  revolters 
killed  Promises  and  fear  keep  people  in 
check  Freedom  of  mo\ement  and  associa- 
tion are  stopped  Mass  trials  and  executions 
Children  are  set  against  adults  Harvests 
are  taken,  and  collective  farms  operated 
with  a  new  slavery  system  as  labor  This 
is  a  complete  dictatorship  The  Communist 
Party  is  supreme,  controlled  by  the  top  man 
or  men, 

"Allies  of  communism  are  responsible  for 
communism's  success.  The  party  is  very 
small  m  number.  The  success  Is  through 
getting  others  to  do  the  work  What  permits 
this?    H  jw  is  it  possible'' 

"(a)  Intellectual  dishonesty  People  believe 
what  they  want,  and  they  refuse  to  believe 
that  Communists  are  Communists  and  that 
they  re.illy  intend  to  enslave  the  world  The 
evidences  of  Conamunist  success  are  fivefold 
(1)  Numerical  Communists  numbered  17  in 
1903:  40,000  in  1917,  1  billion  in  1959,  6  times 
the  population  of  the  United  Slates,  more 
than  those  who  have  ever  heard  of  Christ 
F.ve  children  are  learning  about  communism 
now  to  one  learning  about  Christ  How  long 
then  before  the  2^^  billion  in  the  world  are 
under  Communist  control?  (2i  Military 
Communists  may  have  military  superiority 
by  1965  i3i  Educational:  Communists  grad- 
uating 3  limes  the  scientists  i  10  times  in- 
cluding China)  100  times  the  language  spe- 
cialists They  stress  science,  mathematics, 
and  language  and  learr.  without  freedom  (4i 
Economic  Tlie  gap  economically  is  closing 
A  greater  percent  of  their  national  prodtic- 
tion  goes  into  economic  warfare  since  they 
control  production  and  don't  need  profit 
They  can  undersell  us  in  any  world  market 
by  choice,  to  create  chaos  and  Infiltrate 
agents.  (5)  Communications  Their  literary 
crusade  of  books  Is  directed  toward  the  un- 
committed nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  and 
South  America  to  tip  the  balance  their  way 
(another  1  billion  p>eople)  Their  children's 
books  arc  good  literature  In  propaganda 
they  seek  to  convey  communism's  goodness 
and  capitalism's  evil.  They  are  reaching 
100  people  to  our  1,  (The  truth  of  people 
fleeing  from  communism  Is  never  told  i 

"(b)  Cultural  exchange;  Since  there  Is  no 
freedom  of  movement  or  communication  in 
Rvissla  our  visitors  to  Russia  come  back  un- 
witting Communist  agents. 

"Brainwashing:  Communist  technique  Is 
accurate  and  destructive  of  the  mind 
Through  exhaustion,  confusion,  chronic  pain, 
and  fear  the  person's  established  mental  pat- 
terns are  shattered  New  memories,  a  guilt 
complex,  and  love  for  their  tortures  are 
replaced  in  new  patterns  Indoctrination 
outside  of  brainwashing  occurs  through 
repetition  of  the  big  lie  and  good  advertising 
techniques.  Result  is  the  creation  of  a  false 
image  of  the  United  States  throughout  the 
world.  They  know  It  is  not  what  we  do  that 
cotints  but  what  people  believe  we  do  The 
fart  that  people  flee  communism  and  go  to 
.^meric.i  is  never  told 

"For  the  United  States  to  stirvive  confront- 
ed with  communism  our  people  must  have 
knowledge.  We  must  render  our  anti-Com- 
munist program  effective  and  Russia's  anti- 
anti-Communist  program  ineffective.  Thus 
far,  we  are  victims,  not  of  their  hypocrisy, 
but  of  our  own  ignorance  Our  sticcess  will 
hinge  on  three  things:  Our  motivation, 
knowledge,  and  organization 

"Motivation:  For  the  United  States  to  sur- 
vive this  attack  oiu-  citizens  must  under- 
stand communism  and  its  terrible  danger  to 
the   United   States.     We   must   reaffirm   our 


belipf.s  in  willingness  to  expend  time,  money 
and  effort  We  wont  be  hypnotized  or  lulled 
into  slavery  through  apathy  or  failure  to 
realize  our  great  strengths — spiritual  and 
moral — nor  will  we  be  so  stupid  as  to  be 
fooled  Into  believing  communism  is  no 
threat,  so  that  infiltration  and  subversion 
can  prepare  us  for  the  takeover  Our  mo- 
tivation is  love  of  God  and  our  fellow  man — 
that  means  preserving  our  country  and  free- 
dom. 

"The  knowledge  we  need  is  simply  the  re- 
alization that  communism  is  not  Just  an- 
other economic  system:  it  is  tyranny,  slav- 
ery, not  freedom.  We  must  study  and  know 
the  tactics  of  the  enemy  and  then  abort  his 
plans. 

"The  organization  required  is  at  the  priiss- 
roots,  not  a  super  group  or  nationwide  or- 
ganization, just  the  dedicated  perseverance 
of  our  many  diversified  religious,  civic,  and 
educational  groups  We  need  not  adopt  regi- 
mentation, Self-dlsciplme  is  the  only  dis- 
cipline needed  Everyone  fights  communism 
right  where  he  is. 

"Conclusion 

"We  categorically  reject  this  claim.  We 
are  not  the  helpless  victims  of  our  environ- 
ment, doomed  to  destruction  The  fault  lies 
not  in  our  environment  but  in  ourselves. 
The  political.  Judicial,  educational,  and  cul- 
tural org.-inizations  of  a  free  society  can 
function  only  when  the  individual  citizens 
have  enlightened  minds  and  are  dedicated  to 
the  foundations  of  freedom,  Tlie  basic  re- 
sponsibility rests  on  each  one.  The  success 
of  this  book  can  be  measured  by  the  num- 
ber of  readers  whose  attention  has  been  re- 
directed from  the  responsibility  of  others  to 
their  own  responsibility:  who  are  askmg  the 
question,  'What  can  i  do?'  Upon  such  a 
foundation,  the  political,  legislative,  and 
culttu-al  pro-ams  necessary  can  be  built 

"Material  forces  alone  do  not  determine 
the  destinies  of  men  The  resources  of  an 
Infinite  God  can  change  the  balance  of  ma- 
terial assets.  These  resources  are  liberated 
through  the  prayer,  the  sacrifice,  and  the 
Intelligent  organization  of  people  filled  with 
the  love  of  God  Fundamentally,  the  prob- 
lem is  a  moral  and  spiritual  one  The  foun- 
dations of  freedom  must  be  girded  with  a 
moral  and  spiritual  revival.  As  free  men 
humbly  seek  God  and  present  their  bodies, 
minds,  and  hearts  to  their  country  and  the 
cause  of  all  mankind,  we  may  well  believe 
that  tyranny  shall  not  triumph  and  freedom 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 


Address  by  Hon.  John  Tower,  of  Texas, 
Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  August  27,  1961 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  5.  1961 

Mr  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  address  of  the 
Honorable  John  Tower,  a  junior  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Texas,  given  at  the 
picnic  during  the  Young  Republican 
convention  in  Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  Sun- 
day. August  27. 

I  am  certain  that  the  remarks,  the 
thought  and  the  philosophy  of  Senator 
Tower  will  be  of  special  interest  not  only 
to  eveiT  conservative,  but  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress: 

Address  by  Hon    John  Towxh,  of  Texas 

Fellow  Republicans,  discerning  Democrats, 
fellow  Americans,  It's  a  great  privilege  and 
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pleasure  for  me  to  be  in  South  Dakota,  par- 
ticularly In  these  exciting  days  when  we  are 
celebrating  the  centennial  of  the  Dakota 
Territory.  I've  had  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  some  of  the  festivities,  and  I  must 
say  that  you  Dakotans  are  better  than 
Texans  in  extending  warm  hospitality,  and 
I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you,  and  I'm  enjoy- 
ing myself  Lnunensely  here. 

We    Republicans     sometimes    have    been 
likened  unto  a  family  that  I  knew  of  in  east 
Texas.     Down  In  east  Texas  we  have  quite  a 
lot    of    sharecroppers — they     live     in    little 
Shacks  on   little  patches  of  land,  and  the 
whole  family  sleeps  together.    One  night  out- 
side one  of  the  little  shacks  the  old  hound 
dog    was    Just    a    howlin'    and    howlin".      In- 
doors the  fajnily  was  asleep  on  the  pallet,  and 
papa    woke    up    and    rolled    over    and    said, 
"Mama,  go  out  thar  and  see  what  Is  wrong 
with  the  old  hound  dog.    I  would  go  myself, 
but  I'm  Just  too  tired  to  move."    Mama  rolls 
over  and  shakes  the  son.     "Son,  get  up  and 
go  out  thar  and  see  what  Is  wrong  with  the 
old  hound  dog.    I  would  go  myself,  but  I'm 
Just  too  tired  to  move."     He  rolls  over  and 
shakes  his  sister.     He  says,  "Sister,  go  out 
thar    and    see    what's    wrong    with    the    old 
hound  dog.     I  would  go  myself,  but  I'm  too 
tired   to   move."     Sister   rolls  over  to  little 
brother,   and   says,   "Little  brother,  go   out 
thar  and  see  what's  wrong  with  that  hound 
dog.     I  would  go  myself,  but  I'm  Just  too 
tired  to  move."    Uttle  brother  rolls  over  and 
there  wasn't  anybody  else  there,  so  he  had  to 
go  outdoors  to  see  what  was  wrong  with  the 
dog.    Pretty  soon  he  came  back  in  the  house 
and    his   daddy   said,   "Son,   Just   what   was 
wrong  with  the  old  hound  dog?"     And  he 
said,   "Well,   daddy,  he   was   a  settln'  on   a 
cocklebur  and  he  was  Just  too  tired  to  move." 
But,  I  dont  think  this  Is  characteristic  of 
the  Republican  Party  any  more  and  of  Re- 
publicans  at   the  grassroots  level   generally 
because  we  have  come  to  realize  that  Instead 
of  sitting  around  and  griping  about  what  Is 
going  on  in  Washington,  it  is  high  time  we 
did  something  about  it. 

There  is  a  great  resurgence  of  conserva- 
tive feeling  in  the  United  States  today,  and 
If  we  Republicans  don't  win  some  elections 
next  year.  It's  our  own  fault.  Now,  next 
year's  elections  are  elections  that  not  only 
Republlcana  but  discerning  Democrats  have 
a  stake  In.  I  know  that  there  are  a  number 
of  Democrats  who  appreciate  America's 
fundamental  Institutions,  who  recognize  ova 
basic  strengths  as  free  people,  who  espouse 
the  principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  be- 
lieve that  that  government  is  best  that 
governs  least;  and  I  know  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  dissatisfied  Democrats  today.  Maybe 
all  the  dissatisfied  Democrats  have  already 
seen  the  light  and  Joined  the  Republican 
Party  in  South  Dakota;  they're  still  in  the 
process  of  enlightenment  In  Texas.  It  mav 
take  a  little  time,  but  eventually  we  have 
high  hopes.  Actually,  they  are  not  leaving 
the  Democrat  Party,  the  Democrat  Party  has 
left  them;  and  the  Democrat  Party  as  pres- 
ently led  nationally  does  not  espouse  the 
traditional  principles  of  that  once  great 
party — the  party  of  Jefferson,  the  man  who 
believed  that  the  people  should  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  governing  themselves — be- 
cause the  present  administration  and  the 
present  leadership  of  the  national  Democrat 
Party  has  the  Idea  that  the  people  should  not 
have  the  responsibility  for  governing  them- 
selves, that  the  people  are  too  stupid  to 
make  their  own  decisions. 

The  men  who  now  surround  the  Presi- 
dent— his  covey  of  advisers  for  whom  he  has 
denuded  the  faculty  of  Harvard  University — 
are  men  who  have  made  some  statements 
that  If  implemented  Into  the  law  and  Into 
public  policy,  will  mean  the  end,  I  believe, 
ultimately,  of  self-government  as  you  and  I 
know  it.  They  hold,  for  example,  that  the 
people  have  too  much  money  axid  that  they 
spend  it  foolishly.  They  spend  it  on  auto- 
mobiles, TV  sets,  boats,  and  personal  pleas- 


ure— "personal  Indulgence,"  as  Mr.  Kennedy 
calls  it.  I  don't  know  where  he  dreamed  up 
that  phrase — I  guess  it  was  while  he  wa«  on 
his  yacht  off  Hyannls  Port.  So,  since  we  re 
so  stupid  and  can't  exercise  freedom  of  choice 
wisely,  they're  going  to  take  our  money  away 
from  us  and  spend  it  in  a  manner  that  ti\e 
Harvard  professors  know  Is  best  for  us.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  them— Mr.  Schle- 
singer — says,  with  ecstasy  in  his  eyes,  "There 
are  new  potential  sources  of  taxation  we 
haven't  even  explored  yet."  Heaven  help 
us.  I  thought  they  had  Just  about  gotten  to 
US  every  way  they  can,  but  apparently  thej  re 
trying  to  figure  out  some  new  ways. 

You  ought  to  sit  up  there  in  the  Scoi^ie 
of  the  United  States  day  after  day  and  watch 
how  we're  spending  yoiu-  money — just  Ilka  it  s 
going  out  of  style,  and  at  the  rate  they're 
spending  It.  there  won't  be  any  to  be  In  style 
after  a  while. 

Now.  I  personally  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  do  have  the  confidence  to  uuike 
their  own  decisions.  The  essence  of  aelf- 
government.  the  essence  of  liberty  Is  freedom 
of  choice.  We  are  allowed  to  make  our  ov,-'.\ 
decisions,  and  freedom  of  choice  should  be 
limited  by  laws  and  regulations  and  rules 
only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  preserve  order 
In  the  society,  to  protect  us  in  the  enjoynvent 
of  our  rights  as  individuals,  and  to  proflde 
for  the  national  defense.  And  these  are  the 
only  limitations  that  it  should  liave. 

Our  people.  I  think,  over  a  period  of  years 
have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependency 
on  the  National  Government  to  the  extent 
that  many  of  them  think  that  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  Government  to  afford  everybody  a 
minimum  standard  of  living.  Now,  my 
friends,  you  can't  have  cradle-to-the-grave 
security  and  freedom  of  choice — you've  got  to 
choose  between  them,  becau-se  whenever  you 
abdicate  your  responsibility  for  the  preseryp.- 
tion  of  your  own  welfare  to  the  National 
Government,  it  may  take  a  load  off  your  back, 
but  It  also  takes  away  from  you  freedom  of 
Choice  and  Individual  liberty,  and  remember 
that. 

Think  about  what  is  happening  to  the  Re- 
public. The  more  the  Government  takes 
away  from  you  and  spends,  the  less  freedom 
of  choice  you  have.  You  know  there  is  no 
democracy  like  the  democracy  at  the  market- 
place. Here  is  some  Federal  currency.  This 
bill  represents  a  great  niunber  of  things  to  a 
great  number  of  people.  It  may  represet.t 
groceries  or  automobiles  or  a  new  television 
set  or  some  personal  security.  The  one  thing 
else  that  It  represents  is  freedom  of  choice 
There  Is  no  democracy  like  the  democracy 
at  the  marketplace  because  this  dollar  bill 
Is  In  effect  a  ballot.  You  take  It  into  the 
marketplace,  you  place  it  on  the  counter, 
and  in  so  doing,  you  are  voting  for  goods  and 
services  that  American  Industry  produces  for 
you.  Now.  the  more  of  this  that  the  Govern- 
ment takes  away  from  you,  the  less  freedom 
of  choice  you  have,  the  less  democracy  tlic-e 
Is. 

The  Communists  advocate  a  system  in 
which  the  state  will  wither  away  eventually. 
They  say,  "We  won't  lise  currency  any  more. 
we  won't  use  money.  This  Is  certainly  an 
instrumentality  of  capitalism."  And  the 
Conamunlsts  feel  that  someday  they'll  be 
able  to  get  rid  of  it.  But,  of  course,  when 
that  day  comes,  if  it  comes,  all  the  people 
who  live  in  such  a  society  will  only  be 
cogs  In  a  machine.  The  only  Incentive  they 
wlU  have  to  produce  \s  some  vague  thing 
called  the  good  of  society. 

We  are  individuals,  and  because  we  have 
for  centuries  adhered  to  the  Christian 
ethical  system,  we  believe  that  as  individ- 
uals we  have  a  great  deal  of  value  and  worth. 
and  we  believe  that  as  Individuals  we  should 
make  as  much  Individual  progress  as  we  can. 

but  we  cannot  hope  to  achieve  anything,  we 
cannot  hope  to  make  progress  unless  we  liave 
a  climate  of  liberty.  I  may  be  a  conmion 
man,  and  I  dislike  that  term  "common  man  ' 


but  I  want  to  preserve  the  type  of  system 
that  will  allow  me,  however  common  I  am. 
to  aspire  to  be  better. 

The  fact  that  a  man  has  been  allowed  to 
own  property  and  to  develop  it.  to  better 
himself  economically,  to  better  his  commu- 
nity and  business  steadiness — It  has  been  the 
genius  and  the  dynamism  behind  the  very 
great  growth  of  our  America,  It  has  not  come 
as  a  result  of  a  bunch  of  New  Frontiersmen 
taking  otir  money  away  from  lis  and  spend- 
ing it  for  us. 

Now,  fur  the  most  part,  I  oppose  virtually 
all  of  the  domestic  programs  of  the  New 
Frontier.  The  liberals  always  say  to  me, 
"Well.  Towxa.  you  oppose  everything:  what 
are  you  for?  "  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  for. 
I  am  for  the  preservation  of  the  American 
Constitution  and  r>-'!itical  system.  I  am  for 
the  preservation  of  the  capltellst  economy. 
I  am  for  the  preservation  of  the  recognition 
that  every  Individual  has  hU  worth.  I  am 
for  freedom  of  choice  and  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation I  am  for  {personal  progress.  And, 
because  I  am  for  these  things,  I  must  neces- 
sarily oppose  that  which  I  know  to  be  de- 
structive of  these  things.  This  U  no  more 
a  negative  approach  than  that  of  the  man 
who  stops  a  runaway  horse  that  threatens  to 
trample  down  your  children  In  the  streets. 

I  think  we  can  take  pride  in  opposing  those 
things  which  go  against  the  American  tradi- 
tion I  am  a  conservative,  I  wear  the  badge 
of  conservatism  proudly.  I  will  make  no 
aixjloglcs  for  it.  I  am  a  conservative,  not 
because  I  am  a  stick-ln-the-mud,  not  be- 
cause I  am  antiquated  In  my  Ideas,  not  be- 
cause I  resUt  progress;  quite  to  the  contrary. 
I  am  a  con.servatlve  because  I  recognise  the 
great  progress  that  our  people  have  made 
historically.  I  should  like  for  ua  to  continue 
to  make  progreRs.  I  believe  that  conserva- 
ti.sm  Is  synon vinous  with  progress  because 
it  seeks  to  preserve  those  things  that  history 
and  experience  have  proven  wlU  make  ua 
progress  as  a  people. 

Now,  the  liberals  very  sneeringly  call  us 
cavemen  and  Neanderthals,  and  they  say 
that  Barrt  Goldwatfh  Is  bo  good  looking 
that  lie  ought  to  be  In  the  movies;  namely. 
18th  Century  Fox.  This,  of  course,  la  dirty 
pool.  It  is  misrepresentation  of  the  worst 
type,  because  it  paints  an  image  of  con- 
servatism that  is  completely  false. 

You  think  B.arrt  Goldwater  is  not  a  pro- 
gressive'' This  guy  files  jet  airplanes — he's 
a  product  of  the  Jet  age  Have  you  ever 
been  inside  his  automobile'  It  takes  a 
graduate  engineer  to  operate  the  thing— It's 
got  more  gadgets  !n  it  than  you  can  shake 
a  stick  at  Here  is  a  man  who  is  vitally 
Interested  in  new  things,  and  he  knows  that 
a  free  and  dynamic  people  will  continue  to 
afford  worthwhile  change  and  a  better  life 
for  us  all. 

I've  been  accused  of  being  dragged,  kick- 
ing and  screaming,  into  the  20th  century 
,\s  somebody  said.  Tower  Is  slightly  to  the 
right  of  McKlnlpy  and  slightly  to  the  left  of 
Alfred  the  Gre.at  But  It  is  the  New  Fron- 
tiersmen who  are  medieval  In  their  outlook. 
Back  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  our  Anglo-Saxon 
society,  it  was  the  king  and  his  court  who 
made  all  the  decisions  for  the  society  I 
seem  to  see  a  striking  resemblance  between 
the  king  and  his  court  and  the  bunch  that 
Is  running  Washington  now. 

I  don't  believe  that  the  American  people 
think  that  a  handful  of  people  in  Washing- 
ton are  more  capable  of  making  their  deci- 
sions and  ordering  their  lives  and  their 
destinies  than  they  are  themselves.  I  don't 
believe  that  the  American  people  believe  that 
the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  country 
should  be  marshaled  by  the  Goverrunent 
and  redistributed  In  the  form  of  welfare 
benefits.    I  don't  believe  that  the  farmers  of 

this  country  feel  that  the  production  of  food 
and  fiber  should  be  nationalized.  But  all 
of  these  things  have  been  advocated  by  the 
men  who  surround  the  President  now. 
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These  are  perilous  times  for  America  We 
face  the  grave  threat  of  Communist  impe- 
rialism from  without  My  friends,  we  also 
lace  a  threat  from  within — a  very  Insidious 
threat — because  Its  false  front  is  a  political 
program  that  appeals  to  all  that  is  weak 
and  selfish  within  us 

I  remember  Harry  Truman  campaigning  on 
the  platform,  "You  never  had  It  so  good  " 
I  know  the  New  Frontier  promises  to  do 
everything  for  us  They  say,  "Here  is  a  cry- 
ing need  and  the  Federal  Oovernment  mu.«it 
go  in  and  fulfill  that  need  "  I  will  concede 
that  there  are  needs  in  many  areas,  but  the 
fulfillment  of  these  needs  is  our  responsibil- 
ity, and  historically,  as  a  people,  we  have, 
ns  a  free  people  dL-iClpllned  nurFelves  to  do 
for  ourselves  the  things  that  need  to  be  done 

I  went  to  church  here  In  Brocjkings  this 
morning— the  Methcxlist  Church  I  noticed 
they  have  under  discussion  the  possiblhty 
of  building  a  new  church  There  Is  church 
building  going  on  all  over  the  United  States. 
I've  never  seen  anything  like  it — old  churches 
being  refurbished  Does  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment toll  us  we  must  build  churches'' 
Does  the  Federal  Government  levy  on  us  and 
take  the  money  and  build  churches?  No. 
This  to  me  is  proof  that  the  American  peo- 
ple, recognizing  tHilr  spiritual  obligations. 
will  do  by  themselves  without  any  Govern- 
ment intervention  the  thing  that  needs  to  be 
done  And  I  think  the  same  thing  would 
apply  to  education,  to  roads,  to  old-age 
assistance,  to  almost  anything  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  Just  let  us  alone 

My  friends,  freedom  is  a  hard-bought 
thing  You  young  people  have  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  a  free  society  I  think  the  reason 
you  are  turning  conservative  is  because  you 
realise  you  may  not  enjoy  them  for  long 
Our  American  democracy  has  evolved  over  a 
period  of  centuries — It  is  not  something  we 
have  come  by  overnight,  and  we  must  fight 
now  to  preserve  it  becau.<;e  although  we  have 
not  come  by  it  overnight,  we  can  certainly 
lose  It  overnlcht  if  we  are  not  careful 

The  enemy  could  lay  waste  our  cities,  our 
factories,  and  our  farms,  and  In  a  generation 
we  could  rebuild  them  But  If  our  free  insti- 
tutions are  destroyed,  generations  yet  unborn 
will  live  in  an  absolute  sU»te  I  want  tti  pre- 
serve the  blessings  of  liberty  for  my  three 
little  girls  I  know  that  we  all  value  our 
liberty  Lets  recognize  the  threat  to  it.  and 
let's  go  forth  now  to  resrilve  that  we  shall 
turn  them  back  at  the  polls  in  1962. 


Message  From  the  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  RE^^ARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SEKT.ATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  5.  1961 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr  Speaker.  I  attach 
herewith  for  reprinting  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  at 
its  48th  annual  convention  here.  The 
president's  great  interest  in  waterway 
and  harbor  improvement  and  his  recog- 
nition of  their  importance  to  the  Nation's 
economy  are  well  known: 

The  WurrE  House 
Washington.  May  25.  1961 
Mr    Henry  H    Bickman. 

President.  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress^  Waxhington,  D.C  : 
1   appreciate  very  much   this  opportunity 
to  offer  a  message  to  the  48th  Annual  Con- 


vention of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress 

This  administration  shares  your  view  that 
accelerated  investment  in  water  resources 
Is  essential  In  assuring  water  supplies,  in 
providing  energy  and  low-cost  transporta- 
tion, in  production  of  needed  food  and  fiber, 
in  making  saline  water  sweet,  in  controlling 
floods,  in  maintaining  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  values- -in  wisely  managing  our 
water  resources,  we  are  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  Nation  today  and  creatmg  the  con- 
ditions for  economic  growth  to  meet  the 
needs  of  tomorrow.  Tlie  end  of  the  "no  new 
starU"  policy  has  Invigorated  the  dedica- 
tion of  Federal  water  development  agencies 
to  meeting  the  Nation's  needs  in  water  and 
water   management,   use.   and   control 

The  very  useful  report  of  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Water  Resources  pro- 
vided a  basis  for  reevaluation  of  national  pol- 
icies in  the  light  of  threatened  future  short- 
ages 

The  recent  National  Conference  on  Water 
Pollution,  inspired  by  congressional  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  Federal  role  in  the  struggle 
against  pollution,  made  it  clear  that  the  peo- 
ple want  and  are  determined  to  have  clean 
water. 

The  maintenance  of  our  national  strength 
and  our  obligation  to  future  generations, 
will  require  staying  power  as  well  as  strength. 
We  must  husband  and  wisely  tise  our  re- 
sources, following  an  investment  policy  that 
is  neither  skinflint  nor  extravagant,  but  prop- 
erly balances  our  interests  in  water  resource 
development  with  our  Interests  in  other 
aspects  of  national  development.  And  it  is 
to  this  long-term  national  Interest  that  I 
ask   you   to  dedicate  your  deliberations. 

I  know  you  will  grasp  the  opportunity  with 
vigor,  and  that  a  seix'-e  of  responsibility  to 
all  the  people  and  the  future  will  guide  your 
Judgments 

With  the  enlightened  supj>ort  of  public 
and  private  agencies  and  individuals,  we  can 
build  imaginatively  and  soundly  to  provide 
the  maximum  benefits  from  our  national 
water   resources 

John  F    Kennedy. 


Control  of  the  Military   and   General 
Walker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DALE  ALFORD 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  5.  1961 

Mr  ALPORD  Mr  Sjx^aker.  last  Sun- 
day. I  spoke  to  the  residents  of  my  dis- 
trict over  radio  station  KLRA  in  Little 
Rock  on  the  subject  of  control  of  our 
military  men.  Because  this  topic  is  of 
such  great  importance  at  the  moment, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude a  copy  of  this  address  in  the 
Record; 

Radio  Broadcast  bt  Congressman  Dale 
Alford.  of  Arkansas.  Radio  Station 
KLRA.  Little  Rock,  Ark  ,  September  3, 
1961 

One  of  the  topics  receiving  the  most  atten- 
tion in  debate  in  the  halls  of  Congress  re- 
cently has  been  that  of  civilian  control  of 
the  military  services  of  our  country.  It  is 
strange.  Indeed,  that  this  subject  should  be 
up  for  debate  when  world  tensions  are  now 

focused  near  the  boilinp  point  The  military 
of  our  country  have  always  been  and  are  at 
this  present  moment  distinctly  different 
from  the  military  of  other  nations  In  that 
our  military  Is  unmistakably  subservient  to 


civilian  control  The  officers  and  men  of  our 
Armed  Forces  take  an  oath  to  defend  our 
beloved  land  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and 
domestic.  Please  note  that  the  wording  of 
this  oath  is  to  defend  our  country  against 
domestic  enemies  as  well  as  foreign"  enemies 
Our  military  leaders  have  led  us.  our  broth- 
ers, and  our  sons  into  bloody  battles  against 
the  Communist  enemy.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  military  leader  to  know  the  nature  of 
the  enemy  .so  that  he  and  his  men  can  be 
better  equipped  to  defend  our  Nation  against 
the  enemy  America's  enemy  today  is  inter- 
national communism 

Despite  the  f<ict  that  the  United  States  is 
in  a  so-calle<l  cold  war.  economic,  pvolltica:, 
and  p.>;ychologic:U.  ngciinst  communism,  there 
is  Increasing  evidence  that  many  persons  of 
high  political  position  are  not  properly  In- 
formed as  to  the  nature  of  our  enemy,  in- 
ternational communism — or.  what  is  in- 
finitely worse,  they  are  completely  duped 
by  the  psychological  warfare  methods  of  our 
socialist  enemy  The  Honorable  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  stated  that  "we  cannot  hope 
to  successfully  meet  the  Communist  men;tce 
unless  there  is  a  wide  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  its  a:ms  and  designs."  In 
a  .'■ecent  .-xddress  in  the  US  Senate,  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond  said  "The  events  of  re- 
cent years  provide  unimpeachable  proof  that 
we  do  not  understand  tlie  nature  or  methods 
of  Communists  and  ccmmunism  Had  we 
understood  and  appreciated  the  menace  of 
communism,  we  would  not  today  be  suffering 
from  the  losses  of  our  blind  negotiations  at 
Yalta  and  Potsdam  Had  we  understood  and 
recognized  comm.unism  when  we  saw  it,  we 
would  never  have  made  the  mistake  of  ofB- 
cially  characterizing  the  Red  Communist 
Chinese  as  agrarian  reformers.  Senator 
Thurmond  continued:  "Had  we  the  ability 
to  detect  a  Communist  and  a  Communist 
movement.  Castro  would  never  have  had  our 
support  in  establishing  a  Communist  dicta- 
torship over  the  Cuban  p>eople  90  miles  from 
our  shores  "  Recently,  however,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  shown  real  evidence  of  their 
awakening  to  the  web  that  is  being  woven 
around  us  to  destroy  our  Constitution,  our 
economy  of  free  enterprise,  and  our  very  way 
of  life.  Western  Christian  civilization. 

There  is  definitely  a  campaign  now  on 
foot  to  destroy  the  strong  anti-Communist 
crusade  that  is.  at  long  last,  sweeping  our 
land  In  other  words,  we  are  now  witness- 
ing from  the  leftwmg  element,  political  as 
well  as  press,  an  antl-anti-Communist  cam- 
paign. This  anti-ant:-Communist  campaign 
Is  particularly  directed  at  the  military.  The 
Communists  have  for  years  made  no  secret 
of  their  campaign  to  discredit  our  military 
leaders  Recently.  I  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  copy  of  a  resolution  by  the 
Communist  International  of  1921  meeting  in 
New  York  City  calling  upon  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  to  launch  a  campaign 
against  the  military  leaders.  As  Senator 
THfRMOND  has  pointed  out  in  recent  ad- 
dresses, this  "gag  the  military  line"  is  co- 
gently illustrated  by  the  space  devoted  to 
tlie  subject  in  the  August  13.  1961,  edition 
of  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A  .  organ,  the 
Worker  .^mong  the  articles  devoted  to  the 
antl-anti-Communist  propaganda  effort  is 
one  headlined  on  page  1,  entitled  "Rightist 
Plotters  Open  Attack  in  Senate."  This  ar- 
ticle consists  of  a  perverted  account  of  the 
discussion  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
Senate  concerning  the  use  of  military  offi- 
cers and  facilities  for  alerting  military  per- 
sonnel and  the  public  X-o  the  menace  of  the 
cold  war  under  the  1958  National  Secvirlty 
Council  directive 

The  most  glarmg  example  of  purging  t!.e 
military  for  their  efforts  to  Inform  their 
troops  and  all  Americans  of  the  true  nature 
of  ovir  enemy  was  the  reckless  recall  or 
MaJ  Gen  Edwin  A  Walker  from  his  post 
as  commander  of  the  24th  Infantry  Division 
In  Germany     I  am  proud  to  say  that  there 
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Is  a  group  now  forming  on  Capitol  Hill  in 
Washington  known  as  ttie  Congressional 
Committee  for  Justice  for  General  Walker. 
I  have  the  honor  of  being  temp>orary  chair- 
man of  this  group  for  both  parties  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  are  working 
to  secure  Justice  for  an  American  soldier 
whose  only  crime  was  patriotism. 

Recently,  the  Patrick  Henry  League,  Box 
383,  Main  Post  Office,  Yonkers,  N.Y.  pub- 
lished release  No.  18  with  the  topic,  "Gen- 
eral Walker."  Because  their  review  of  this 
situation  Is  so  concise  and  to  conserve  time, 
I  shall  quote  extensively  from  this  publica- 
tion by  the  Patrick  Henry  League: 

"MaJ.  Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker  was  born  in 
1909  at  Center  Point,  Tex.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  on  July  1,  1927, 
and  gave  his  life  from  then  on  to  the  service 
of  his  country. 

"He  served  in  the  following  campaigns: 
Aleutian  Islands,  Naples-Foggia,  Anzlo. 
Rome,  Arno,  south  France,  Rhlneland,  cen- 
tral Europe,  UJJ.  summer-fall  offensive  in 
Korea,  second  Korean  winter,  Korea  sum- 
mer-fall   1952,    and   third   Korean    winter. 

"He  won  military  honors  fighting  up  the 
Italian  boot  and  into  southern  Prance  and 
Germany  during  World  War  U.  Later  he 
was  decorated  during  the  Korean  war.  As 
commander  of  the  2d  Division  Artillery  at 
Heartbreak  Ridge,  he  led  his  men  in  firing 
a  record  of  22,000  rounds  every  24  hours  for 
14  days. 

"General  Walker's  awards  Include  the  Silver 
Star,  the  Bronae  Star  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster, 
the  Combat  Infantryman's  Badge,  the  Senior 
Paratrooper  Badge,  the  French  Croix  de 
Guerre,  the  Norwegian  Order  of  St.  Olav,  and 
the  Order  of  the  British  Empire. 

"A  bachelor.  Walker  has  had  the  single- 
minded  devotion  to  the  combat  effectiveness 
and  welfare  of  his  troops.  After  the  dismay- 
ing spectacle  of  some  American  prisonerg  of 
war  In  Korea  succumbing  to  communism,  he 
set  his  mind  and  energies  to  the  task  of 
trying  to  do  something  about  the  moral  and 
spiritual  stamina  of  our  flghtingmen. 

"What  was  General  Walker's  crime?  A 
staff  officer  was  commenting  on  a  map  which 
showed  Communist  countries  in  red,  and 
America  and  her  allies  in  blue.  The  officer 
referred  to  the  free  world  as  anti-Red. 
•That's  defensive  thinking,'  Walker  re- 
sponded. 'We're  problue.'  Thus  was  the 
name  given  to  General  Walker's  problue 
program  for  his  24th  Infantry  Division  In 
Augsburg,  Germany.  Initiated  in  October 
1960  the  program  was.  In  the  general's  own 
words,  'designed  to  develop  an  understand- 
ing of  the  American  military  and  civil  heri- 
tage, and  the  facts  and  objectives  of  those 
enemies  who  would  destroy  it.' 

"The  problue  program  brought  to  our 
soldiers  In  Germany  the  best  education  in 
American  citizenship  and  anticommunlsm 
that  could  be  found  in  print.  Also,  religion 
was  stressed.  The  general's  outline  for  the 
problue  program  stated:  'One  of  the  basic 
areas  of  problue  Is  the  individual's  relation 
to  God.  When  the  individual  has  the  right 
relation  with  God  he  belongs  to  the  family 
of  God  and,  as  such,  conducts  himself  as  a 
child  of  God.'  The  program  undertook  to 
raise  soldier  morale,  and  to  stress  discipline, 
law,   and   order. 

"General  Walker  is  well  known  for  his  de- 
sire to  surround  GI's  under  his  command 
with  a  climate  of  morality  and  clean  living. 
He  and  his  problue  program  ran  head  on 
into  conflict,  therefore,  with  a  filthy  tabloid 
sold  on  European  military  bases,  0\-erseas 
Weekly. 

"The  first  and  last  pages  of  Overseas 
Weekly  usually  carry  nude-type  pictures. 
Many  of  the  headlines  are  so  lurid  as  to  be 
unrepeatable.  Lt.  Gen.  Charles  Bolte,  com- 
manding general  of  the  Army  in  Europe  In 
1953.  banned  Overseas  Weekly  as  unfit  for 
American  servicemen.  It  was  later  rein- 
stated when  the  chief  owner  and  publisher, 
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a  Mrs.  Marlon  von  Rospach,  agreed  to  'clean 
it  up':  a  promise  she  never  kept. 

Overseas  Weekly  is  represented  by  Pan 
American  Publishers  Representative*  (PAB- 
COj .  PABCO  also  represents  Swank,  an  ob- 
scene publication  which  features  wock  of 
notorious  Communist  fronters.  Parent  pub- 
lishing firm  for  Overseas  Weekly  is  the 
International  Media  Co.  (IMC) .  "An  LMC 
director.  Gene  Bernald,  is  a  participating  op- 
erator of  a  CIA-linked  radio  station  in  the 
Caribbean,  radio  SWAN,  which  aided  in  the 
failure  of  the  recent  Cuban  Inva^iion  by 
mysterious  failure  to  broadcast  a  prear- 
ranged  signal   to   Cuban    freedom    tlgliters." 

Remember,  I  am  quoting  from  the  Patrick 
Henry  League.  Since  there  has  been  so  much 
erroneous  Information  in  the  local  morning 
paper  relative  to  my  statements  on  rndlo 
SWAN,  let  me  repeat  this  statement  from 
this  publication  from  Yonkers,  NY  : 

"An  IMC  director.  Gene  Bernald.  is  a  par- 
ticipating operator  of  a  CIA-linked  radio 
station  in  the  Caribbean,  radio  SWAN,  which 
aided  in  the  failure  of  the  recent  Cuban 
invasion  by  mysterious  failure  to  broadcast  a 
prearranged  signal  to  Cuban  freedom 
fighters." 

Now.  I  continue  to  quote  from  the  Paitrlck 
Henry  League : 

"News  editor  of  Overseas  Weekly  is  John 
Dornberg  who  has  undertaken  a  one-man 
anti-West  Germany  campaign  with  his  dis- 
gusUng  book.  "Schiaophrenlc  Germany  " 
An  owner  of  Overseas  Weekly,  along  with 
Marion  von  Rospach.  Is  Harold  Melahn 
Meiahn  was  a  delegate  to  the  Communist 
World  Youth  PesUval  in  Prague  in  1947. 
When  Owner  Rospach  went  to  the  Pentagon 
to  appeal  the  1953  suspension  of  Overseas 
Weekly  by  General  Bolte,  she  was  accom- 
panied by  Samuel  W.  Yorty.  Yorty  has  been 
identified  under  oath  as  a  Communist  by 
former  Party  Member  Arthur  J.  Kent.  In 
her  wTitlngs,  Marlon  von  Rospach  has  be- 
trayed herself  as  fond  of  Communist-front 
Joiners  and  an ti -Catholics. 

"General  Walker  did  not  like  what  Over- 
seas Weekly  was  trying  to  do  to  his  troops 
and  he  said  so.  Further,  he  birred  Over- 
seas Weekly  Reporter  Siegfried  Naujocks 
from  all  of  the  24th  Division's  installations. 
Naujocks  had  been  caught  seeking  a  pl[»el!ne 
into  the  command  headquarters.  A  native 
of  Danzig,  Poland,  Naujocks  is  recorded  as  a 
former  Nazi  mercenary  living  In  Germany 
and  doing  the  bidding  of  Overseas   Weekly. 

"As  apparent  retaliation  against  General 
Walker,  the  Overseas  Weekly  ran  an  attack 
by  John  Dornberg  on  April  16,  1961.  ;The 
'exposure'  of  the  general  and  his  problue 
program  was  repeated  later  on  by  (of  course) 
the  New  York  Times.  And  the  scene  wis 
-set  for  another  witch  hunt  by  the  lunaMc 
left. 

"New  stories  accused  General  W.dker  of 
indoctrinating  his  troops  with  John  Blrrh 
Society  m.aterials.  This,  because  he  made 
available  'The  Life  of  John  Birch,'  (a  Baptist 
missionary  and  soldier  In  China)  an  inspir- 
ing biography  which  makes  no  mention  at 
all  of  the  John  Birch  Society.  The  book 
was  only  one  of  many  generally  accepted 
works  made  available  to  men  under  Walker. 

"When  this  charge  against  the  general 
seemed  to  be  falling  through,  new  protests 
were  made.  Walker  was  'reported  to  have 
said'  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  'pink'  and  was 
'quoted  as  being  of  the  opinion'  that  Amer- 
ica's TV  and  new.spapers  are  greatly  Infil- 
trated •  •  •  these  vague  accusations  against 
General  W^alker  were  even  further  obscured 
by  the  Overseas  Weekly  style  of   innuendo 

"Finally,  on  June  12,  1961,  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  Elvis  J.  Stahr.  Jr..  a  recent  Ken- 
nedy appointment,  annovmced  that  MaJ 
Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker  was  being  offlclally 
admonished  for  having  'made  derogatinry 
remarks'  and  for  'participating  in  contro"- 
verslal  activities.'  The  Pentagon  announce- 
ment made  no  mention  of  Overseas  Weekly, 
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but  an  Army  spokesman  did  say  that  the 
Jolin  Birch  books  were  t>eing  barred  from 
Army   newsstands   in   Europe 

'Following  the  admonishment,  the  gen- 
eral was  removed  from  orders  assigning  him 
to  head  the  vni  U.S.  Army  Corps  in  Texas. 

•  On  May  31.  1961.  all  members  of  the  staff 
of  Uie  Special  Warfare  Office  in  the  24th 
Infantry  Division  in  Germany  were  trans- 
ferred to  other  duties  and  the  problue  pro- 
gram, lert  without  any  staff,  was  destroyed. 

"On  June  18,  1961,  the  New  York  Times 
quoted  an  unnamed  Pentagon  civilian  offi- 
cial as  sUxtiiig  that  he  hoped  the  extremists' 
in  the  Army  would  get  the  message'  from 
what  had  Just  happened  to  General  Walker 
and  use  go<xl  Judgment  In  wiuit  they  say 
and  do.'  "  End  of  quotes  from  a  publication 
of  the  Patrick  Henry  League,  Box  383,  Main 
Post  Office,  Yonkers,  NY. 

Yes,  my  fellow  Americans,  your  patriotic 
officers  and  men  of  our  Armed  Forces,  our 
miiiiary,  have  gotten  the  message.  They 
are  afruid  to  stand  up  and  sjjeak  out  against 
tlie  niortal  enemy  of  our  very  American  way 
of  life,  afraid  to  make  any  more  talks  to  their 
fellow  Americans  alerting  them  to  the  nature 
of  International  communism.  What  on  earth 
goes  on  here  in  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave?  The  matter  of  control 
of  the  mUltary  cannot  be  taken  lightly.  Do 
yuu  realize  the  men  and  women  throughout 
the  land  that  are  serving  not  only  In  our 
Regular  Army.  Navy,  Marine,  and  Air  Force, 
but  ail  Americans  serving  in  any  Reserve 
unit  or  National  Guard  are  brought  under 
Uie  broad  scope  of  gagging  the  milltarv? 
What  better  way  for  oar  domestic  enemies 
to  gain  victories  within  our  t>order  than 
putting  a  clamp  on  the  freetiom  of  speech 
on  those  who  are  authorities  a*  lu  tlie  nature 
of  communism? 

However,    the    Communist    Party's    Dally 
Worker,  In  Its  August  13  Issue,  was  not  lim- 
iting its  poisonous  pen  to  the  military.     On 
page  5  there  Is  a  slanderous  article  directed 
at   the   anti-Conamunlst   efforts   of   our   own 
Harding  College,  an  outstanding  Church  of 
Christ  school,  located  at  Searcy,  Ark.     This 
article  entitled,  "Poisonous  Web  Spun  From 
Arkansas  Town  "   is   filled    with   abuses   and 
untruths.     A  review  of  such  articles  is  ade- 
quate demonstration  that  no  issue  of  civilian 
control    of   the   raillury   is   really   and   truly 
involved.     Military   leaders   have   shown    no 
evidence  of  violating  their  oath   to  uphold 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  agaliist 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic      But,  alas. 
a  few  notable  examples  of  individuals  high 
in  official  and  political  circles  have  recom- 
mended a  revision  of  that  greatest  of  all  legal 
instruments,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.     I  Join  with  the  distlnpulshed  Sena- 
tor   from     South     Carolina,     the     Honorable 
SraoM  Thurmond,   in  carrying  the  message 
throughout  the  land  that  we  must  not  allow 
the  real  purpose  of  the  anti-antl-Communlst 
campaign  to  be  camouflaged  behind  a  smoke- 
screen   of    the    question    of    civilian    control 
over    the    military.      Instead,    we    should    be 
thankful  for  military  men  of  courage  who 
are   godly    men.   men   of    intes^rity   and    the 
determination  to  fight  the  psychological  war 
for  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  as  well  as 
fighting  the  war  for  materialism     The  Com- 
munists  fear   an   upsurge   of   patriotism   in 
America    more    than    anything    else    today 
What    the   Commies   really    fear   is   a   wide- 
spread understanding  by  the  American  peo- 
ple, both  civilian  and  military,  of  the  nature 
of  comm\ini&m  and  the  tactics  used  by  them 
to  infiltrate  every  facet  of  our  lives,  our  re- 
ligions, our  schools,  our  clubs,  and  our  homes. 
When  all  Americans  re:u5sert  once  again  the 
principles    laid   down    by    our    Founding   Fa- 
thers,   the    system    of    less    government    and 
more  freedom  of  speech  and  more  freedom 
of  enterprise,  a  tremendous  wave  of  patriot- 
ism   to   our   American    Republic    will   mean 
the  complete  destruction  and  stamping  out 
in   our    land    of    the    precancerous   socialism 
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which    results    in    a    totalitarian    atheistic 
state 

My  fellow  Americans,  let  our  prayers  be 
this  day  "God  give  America  a  new  breath 
of  patriotism" 


Role  of  Labor  in  1960't 


EXTt:NSION  OP  RFM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN   THE   SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Tuesday.  September  5.  1961 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
our  Nation  observed  Labor  Day.  The  ob- 
servance not  only  offered  an  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  indi.'jpensable  role 
of  labor  to  our  security  and  progress,  but 
also  to  reassess  the  role  of  labor  in  the 
ever-greater  challenges  of  the  future. 

Privileged  to  review  these  and  other 
aspects  of  the  labor  picture  in  a  broad- 
cast over  Wisconsin  radio  stations,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  excerpts  of 
my  remarks  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wiley  Sees  Labor  as  Voice  of  Freedom 

Labor  Day.  September  4,  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity to 

Pay  tribute  to  the  73  6  mllllcm  men  and 
women  In  our  labor  force-  including  m're 
than    1  6   million   in   Wisconsin:    and 

Create  a  greater  understanding  and  re- 
spect for.  the  unique  Indi.-^pensable  contri- 
bution of  our  workers  to  the  Nation's  prog- 
ress 

Today,  the  Nation  Is  experiencing  a  high 
rate  of  employment — estimated  at  more  than 
68  million  Regrettably,  however  there  are 
still  far  too  many  unemployed  -more  than 
5  million,  or  about  7  percent  of  the  labor 
force  Tills  includes  approximately  70.000 
In  Wisconsin 

In  Labor  Day  observations,  then,  we — In 
addition  to  paying  recognition  t(i  the  role  of 
labor  in  our  economy — mu.st  also  face  the 
challenges   of — 

Finding   new   Jobs   for   the    unemployed: 

Creating  more  elTective  machinery  to  min- 
imize the  up-and-down  economic  cycles — 
particularly  the  down — that  too  often  result 
in  our  rate  of  unemployment. 

Promote   peace   in   the   labor  field;    and 

Generally  find  ways  to  further  Improve 
the  economic  status  of  the  W(jrkers-al- 
though  now  at  the  highest  level  In  the 
history  of  the  world 

Within  our  free  system,  workers  In  the 
vineyard  of  our  national  life — and  that  in- 
cludes all  of  us.  one  way  or  another — enjoy 
all  too  often  Uken  for  granted  opportuni- 
ties and  privileges,  as  well  as  responsibility. 
These  include — 

The  right  of  selecting  one's  own  voca- 
tion—not   having   It   dictated   by   the   State. 

The  right  to  bargain  for  a  Just  share  of 
the  fruits  of  labor: 

The  opportunity  to  advance — according  to 
ones  ability  and  the  worth  of  his  contribu- 
tion to  progress: 

The  choice  even  of  changing  Jobs^in  the 
midstream  of  life— If  this  best  serves  our 
personal  needs. 

The  opportunity — occurring  to  an  ever- 
larger  degree — of  having  a  voice  In  both 
management  and  national  economic  policies. 

ROLE     or     tJNIONS 

Historically  the  voice  of  working  men  and 
women  has  not  always  been  proportionate 
to  their  contributions  to  progress.     Advance- 


ment  by    the   trade   union   movement,   how- 
ever,  has   changed    this  picture. 

Throughout  the  United  States  union  mem- 
bership has  Increased  from  3  million  In  1953 
to  more  than  17  million.  As  a  result,  today 
the  worker  through  his  union  represents  a 
great  and  growing  force  in  American  life. 

Traditionally,  workers  and  their  unions 
have,  for  example,  concentrated  their  tfTorts 
toward  attaining  a  fair  share  of  the  rewards 
of  production  efforts,  including  better  wages, 
greater  Job  security  improved  working  con- 
ditions, retirement.  .Tnd  other  benefits 

With  a  powerful  collective  voice,  the 
worker  is  now  also  "speaking  up"  and  help- 
ing to  design  p<jlicie8  for  economic  progress, 
as  well  as  national  security  With  such 
power,  of  course,  goes,  hand-ln-hand,  a 
greater  responsibility,  not  only  for  serving 
the  labor  force,  but  the  welfare  of  the 
country 

Naturally,  labor  has  its  special  Interests — 
as  does  management,  the  consumer,  and 
others  The  challenge,  however,  is  to  at- 
tain and  exercise — the  maturity  and  per- 
spective which  will  allow  each  "interest  to 
pursue  its  special  purposes  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  impact 
which  such  actions— particularly  if  powerful 
and  far  reaching — can  have  upon  the  overall 
interests  of  the  Nation  and  Its  people 

Fortunately,  the  labor  movement  In 
America,  with  some  exceptions,  has  benefited 
from  sound,  responsible  leadership  Partic- 
ularly In  Wisconsin,  we  have  reaped  the  re- 
wards of  good,  levelheaded  hard-working 
forward-looking  leaders 

In  the  world  of  tomorrow  our  Nation  will 
demand  and  require,  an  even  greater  sense 
of  public  responsibility  from  the  leaders  and 
rank-and-file  members  of  labor,  manage- 
ment, and  all  walks  of  life  The  purpose: 
To  assure  our  Nation  the  capability  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  its  sectirity  and  fulfill  the 
needs  of   Its  people. 

Without  this  creative,  farslghted.  dedi- 
cated sense  of  civic  and  national  responsi- 
bility we  may  not  survive.  With  It,  we.  as 
a  nation,  shall— I  am  confident — win  vic- 
tory over  communisri  and  create  an  ever- 
better  life  for  our  jaeople — and.  yes,  man- 
kind around  the  globe. 

RESPONSIBILmr   GOES    HANT)    IN    HAND    WrTH 
POWER 

Within  our  free  system,  we  must  then 
carefully  and  vigilantly  protect  preserve,  and 
perpetuate  the  rights  of  workers  to  speak- 
to  oreanixe — to  bargain 

In  such  bargaining— a  process  fundamen- 
tal to  labor-management  cooperation  and 
economic  progress  in  our  system — however, 
there   is  also  a  larger  responsibility  for — 

Consideration  of  the  effect  of  wage-price 
boosts  on  consumer  buying  and  living  costs; 

Evaluation  of  the  effect  of  higher  produc- 
tion cost.-;  on  ability  of  US  products  to  com- 
pete on  the  domestic  and  world  markets; 

Keeping  abreast  of  the  impact  of  tech- 
nology and  automation  on  production  and 
employment,  and  devising  ways  to  cope  with 
such   problenis; 

Assuring  that  labor  benefits  result  Irom 
proportionately  greater  productivity; 

And  other  broad  scope  considerations — 
which.  If  neglected,  may.  In  the  long  run,  ad- 
versely affect  our  future 

In  our  closely  integrated  economy,  no  great 
segment^ — labor,  industry.  professional 
groups,  or  others — can  adopt  a  wholly  self- 
serving  attitude— Ignoring  the  public  In- 
terest 

We  recall,  of  course,  regrettable  circum- 
stances in  which  it  has  been  necessary  to 
take  disciplinary  action  for  a  minority  How- 
ever, this  should  not.  and  must  not  reflect 
unfairly  on  the  vast  majority  of  able,  com- 
petent leaders  and  members  of  any  labor 
force  Rather,  ttie  aim  m\ist  be  to  provide 
a  climate  In  which  abuses  can  be  curbed. 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  right*  and  legiti- 


mate aims  of  workers  and  unions  can  be 
fully  protected. 

Today,  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  global 
battle.  The  struggle  will  determine  whether 
freedom  or  communism  rules  the  world 

Around  the  globe  there  is  a  strong,  com- 
mon bond  among  workers  of  all  nations  As 
powerful  forces,  unions  have  ever-greater 
opportunity  and  responsibility  to  serve  as 
voices  of  peace,  progress,  and  freedom  As 
dynamic  transmitters  of  the  ideas  and 
ideals  of  freedom.  U.S.  labor  can  demon- 
strate— 

How  free  trade  unionism  best  serves  a 
working  people: 

How  free  collective  bargaining  can  create 
a  workers-share-in-the-rewards  kind  of 
economy — not  a  trickle-down  benefit  system 
from  either  a  cartel-like  business  system  or 
a  state-controlled  dictatorship; 

How  under  freedom  the  worker  enjoys  re- 
spect for  his  rights  and  integrity,  includ- 
ing the  maximum  degree  of  freedom  allow- 
able within  an  organized  society:  and  finally. 

How  participation  In  government,  of,  by, 
and  from  the  people,  has  created  the  best 
standards  of  living  in  the  history  of  the 
world  and  promises  ever-better  living  for 
the  future 

If  ireedom  is  to  survive,  we  must  more  ef- 
fectively mobilize  our  people  and  resources. 
The  working  men  and  women  of  America, 
I  believe,  can  be  a  real  strategic  force  in 
the  fight  against  the  Red  global  conspiracy 

CHALLENGES    OF    THE    FtTTURE 

Now,  what  about  the  future? 

Generally.  It  would  appear  that  the  Ameri- 
can worker  can  look  forward  to  real — not 
Just  promissory — improvements  In  his  eco- 
nomic life  Among  other  things,  this  may 
well  include — 

A  further  refinement,  and.  as  warranted. 
in-i^rovement  of  wage  scales  to  reflect  value 
a!.d  expansion  of  productivity. 

Liberalization  of  retirement  benefits; 

Greater  job  security,   and 

Ever-better  working  conditions 

In  times  of  peace,  also,  our  workers  could 
probably  look  forward  to  a  shorter  work- 
week In  these  critl-al  days,  however  the 
Nation  may  well  require  greater — not  lesser — 
effort  to  meet  the  threats  to  our  security. 

Of  great  significance,  also,  is  the  need  to 
encourage  maximum  exercise  of  the  Ingenu- 
ity, creativity,  and  enterprising  spirit — by 
free  Americans  working  in  a  free  climate. 
Upon  this  foundation,  we.  as  a  people — and 
our  forefathers — have  created  the  greatest 
nation  In  the  history  of  the  world.  Upon 
this  resource,  too.  we  will  depend  for  the 
new  Ideas  to  meet  the  complex,  difficult  chal- 
lenges ahead 

On  the  responsibility  side,  the  public,  I 
believe,  has  the  right  to  expect  of  our  work- 
ers—particularly In  times  of  crisis — exua 
dedication,  devotion,  and  willingness  to  work 
and  sweat  to  create  the  tools  of  progress  and 
security.  In  the  past,  this  record  has  been 
out!;tanding.  I  am  confident  this  will  be  true 
for  the  future. 


Senator  Keating  Highlights  Berlin  Crisii 
in  Dedicating  Endicott  Municipal 
Building 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  5,  1961 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  pleasure  recently  to  participate  with 
the    junior    Senator    from    New    York, 
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Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  in  ceremo- 
nies marking  the  dedication  of  the  mag- 
nificent new  civic  administration  center 
conceived  and  built  by  the  dynamic  and 
forward-looking  community  of  Endicott, 
N.Y.,  which  I  am  proud  to  state  lies  in 
my  home  district.  Senator  Keating  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  Endicott 
dedication  ceremony. 

His  address  was  at  once  so  pertinent 
to  the  occasion  and  so  significant  in  the 
broader  area  of  the  present  world  crisis 
that  I  feel  its  message  should  be  made 
more  widely  known.  Therefore,  under 
leave  previorsly  granted,  I  include  the 
address  in  the  Record  : 

Address  or  Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  of 
New  York,  at  Dedication  op  Civic  Admin- 
istration Center,  Endicott,  N.Y.,  August 
27, 1961 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mayor  Lee,  reverend  clergy. 
Dr.  Kerr,  Congressman  Robison,  distin- 
guished civic  and  State  offlcials,  members 
past  and  present  of  the  board  of  trustees,  my 
friends  of  the  Endicott  area.  It  Is  a  genuine 
pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  be  with  you  on 
this  occasion  so  memorable,  so  meaningful 
In  the  long  history  of  this  fine  and  progres- 
sive community. 

Khrushchev  talks  about  the  wave  of  the 
future.  Here  in  America  we're  not  talking 
about  It.  We're  living  it,  experiencing  It. 
And  what  better  example  than  this  memo- 
rable occasion  that  brings  us  together  today. 
For  the  future  is  happening  before  our  eyes. 
Progress  Is  not  on  the  drawing  board.  It  is 
in  production.  You  good  people  here  in  the 
Endicott  community  didn't  stop  with 
dreams.  You  gave  architects  the  blueprints 
of  those  dreams — and  today,  in  this  magnifi- 
cent fulfillment  we  see  those  dreams  trans- 
lated into  brick  and  steel. 

Now  I  don't  need  to  take  off  my  shoe  and 
pound  it  to  get  that  jKiint  across — because 
the  evidence  is  right  here — all  around  us. 

Speaking  of  shoes  at  a  spot  like  this,  of 
course,  Is  a  little  like  talking  about  home 
runs  to  Mickey  Mantle  or  Roger  Maris.  I 
mean  I'm  talking  to  the  pros  of  the  busi- 
ness— for  the  brand  names  that  have  made 
this  area  famous  are  known  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land. 

Then,  of  course,  this  is  IBM  country,  too. 

You  know,  the  way  IBM  has  been  perfect- 
ing its  machines  might  result  in  some  inter- 
esting developments.  We  may  see  the  day 
when  one  of  these  machines  will  get  elected 
to  public  office,  to  the  Senate,  perhaps.  Well, 
I'll  admit  I'd  hate  to  have  to  debate  with 
one.  They  have  all  the  facts  and  figures. 
The  only  danger  Is  that  they  might  tend  to 
get  heated  up  in  those  rough  and  tumble  Sen- 
ate debates,  and  maybe  blow  fuses  all  over 
the  place.  Seriously,  though,  I  think  our 
elected  offlcials  are  safe — until  IBM  teaches 
its  machines  to  kiss  babies  and  eat  hotdogs 
at  a  political  picnic. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  say  how  deeply  I 
am  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  site  for 
this  magnificent  center  was  donated  by  the 
Endlcott-Johnson  Shoe  Corp.  This  is  a 
unique  and  most  praiseworthy  gesture  of 
civic  mlndedness.  It  Is,  of  course,  less  a 
source  of  surprise  to  those  who  know  the 
long,  long  history  of  Endicott-Johnson's 
Identification  with  the  growth  and  with  the 
progress  of  this  entire  community.  This 
great  and  honored  firm  has  once  again  shown 
that  it  is  not  merely  located  here.  It  was 
born  here.  It  lives  here.  And  Endicott 
couldn't  ask  for  a  nicer  neighbor. 

You  know,  there  are  constant  comparisons 
of  the  Soviet  system  and  our  own — and  we 
talk  always  in  terms  of  either  relative  mili- 
tary power  or  gross  economic  product,  with 
breakdowns  in  such  lieavy  industry  cate- 
gories as  steel,  oil,  and  electric  power. 

There's  one  thing  this  kind  of  compari- 
son overlooks.    And  the  point  Is  vital  in  any 


true  comparison.  What  I  refer  to  is  the 
fact  that  our  economy  is  achieving  two  ob- 
jectives— while  the  Soviet  is  dedicated  to 
one.  Their  concentration  is  on  raw  power 
on  the  building  of  military  and  indusinal 
muscle. 

We  on  the  other  hand  are  commuted  to 
two  simultaneous  objectives — to  creating 
and  strengthening  the  military  potential  we 
must  have — and  at  the  same  time— la  a 
modern  miracle  too  often  overlooked — to  ;>ru- 
viding  our  people  with  consumer  g  K.idB  ur. - 
paralleled  in  quality  and  in  quantity,  wlili 
no  Government-Imposed  ban  on  their  p  .s- 
session  and  enjoyment. 

This  modern  industrial  miracle  of  hir.  .ng 
both  guns  and  butter — oi  equating  our  mili- 
tary needs  with  the  advanced  coiiBumer 
needs  and  desires  of  our  entire  population — 
constitutes  living  proof  of  the  super!  >rity 
of  the  free  enterprise  system. 

I  would  say  to  you  that  what  si.aida  be- 
fore us  here  today  is  more  than  a  c>>n.,.;t-K 
of  superbly  planned  ai:d  cons'ructed  nm;.i«  ;- 
p:il  buildings.  What  stands  belure  ua  is  a 
reflection  of  the  very  spirit  of  our  peo- 
ple here  in  America — a  reflection  of  the 
drive  and  the  daring,  the  ene.'-gy  aad  li.e 
imagination  of  a  free  nation.  The  Knu-r\c:\ 
we  know  today  wasn't  created  under  Uie  r- 
ders  of  a  tyrant.  It  was  created  by  'ree 
men,  taking  orders  from  their  owii  cjn- 
sciences.  from  their  own  sense  of  what  Is 
good  and  what  is  true,  and  mindful  that 
God  gave  every  man  nobility  by  the  mere 
act  of  creation — and  made  human  dignity  a 
common  possession,  not  a  prerogatlie  u.' 
power. 

Now  Khrushchev  has  said  that  he's  going 
to  bury  us.  That's  one  of  his  singing  com- 
mercials— one  of  many — for  believe  me.  In 
Khrushchev  we  are  dealing  with  one  of  the 
great  salesmen  of  history.  Keep  thit  in 
mind  when  he  makes  his  pitches.  He's  try- 
l.ig  to  sell  a  product.  He's  trying  to  ae;i  it 
on  a  worldwide  scale — and  there  are  no 
holds  barred — no  better  business  bure«-.t  to 
say  that  he's  an  out-an-out  con  man,  and 
take  away  his  peddler's  license 

When  I  u.se  the  term  "con  m.an."  I'm  rc:.- 
Ing  the  shot   on   this  traveling   .'^alesma-'i 

Any  man  who  strokes  the  dove  of  p"are 
with  one  hand  and  holds  a  bomb  behind  his 
back — any  man  who  assails  imperlaai.sir,. 
when  he,  himself,  is  the  ma.'^rer  iniperi  Ji  •  f 
all  time,  any  man  who  cries  that  a  nut:  n 
like  Cuba  must  be  free — so  that  he  ci\i,  be 
free  to  swallow  it — such  a  man  Ls  running 
the  biggest  conf.dence  game  the  world  has 
ever  been  swindled  by. 

With  this  In  mind,  let's  take  a  good,  hard 
look  at  Berlin.  When  a  salesman  has  his 
merchandise  rejected,  when  It  becomes  pub- 
lic knowledge  that  his  product  Isn't  movme 
that  salesman  is  frustrated  ai:;d  he  wi;;  .a..' 
his  best  to  save  face. 

That's  exactly  what  the  story  is  in  Brrlin 
This  mass  flight  from  communism— this 
human  hemorrhage  that  has  been  bleeding 
East  Germany  white — is  abotn  as  drama*  !c 
and  eloquent  a  denial  of  commnnl.-jm  as  we 
can  find  an>-where  in  the  world.  It  isn't 
German  real  estate  that's  Involved  here. 
It's  Russian  prestige.  It's  not  the  fate  and 
future  of  West  Berlin.  It's  the  fate  and 
future  of  communism.  Khrushchev  kr.ows 
that.  He  knows  that  Ea.st  Germany  l.s  a 
showcase,  not  of  Red  victory  but  of  Red 
defeat — and  the  sooner  he  pulls  down  the  ::  \ 
in  that  showcase  the  better  for  the  ^-orld 
sale  of  his  product. 

The  United  States  and  our  Western  Miles 
have  made  clear — crystal  c;e:.r — to  Khru- 
shchev that  West  Berlin  is  the  ch.dk'.ine 
we  do  not  erase.  This  is  the  end  of  the 
line.  Freedom  cannot  keep  on  fighting  a 
rear-guard  action.  It  must  make  a  .-^tand — 
for  every  backwrird  step  i.s  a  step  t-iWnrd.s 
defeat. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  m-z  riirion 
In  this  Berlin  crisis.  In  all  snlemnrv  I 
would  say  this — freedom   is   not   net;.  ,r_  'j;e. 


It  Is  not  negotiable  here.  It  Is  not  negoti- 
able  anywhere  In   the   world 

We  may  sit  down  with  the  Communlsta 
and  talk  about  ground  rules  on  Berlin,  we 
may  discuss  details  of  occupation  and  of 
garrison  strength  and  deployment — but  the 
b.usic  principles  here  involved  are  not  up 
for  bargaining.  Freedom  has  no  mark-down 
price-tag— because  freedom  is  not  a  matter 
of  price  but  of  value — and  when  you  try  to 
sen    It    shi.rt    yr)U've   sold    it.    p'^-rlcxl. 

F  )r  Berlin  is  more  than  a  place  on  the 
rnap.  It  is  the  symbui  of  man's  right  to  be 
free — and  of  his  wi:i  to  be  free.  It  Is  not 
only  a  German  city. 

It  is  the  hometown  of  humanity's  best 
hopes  and  highest  aspiratlons--a  voice  that 
must  not  be  stilled,  a  sovereignty  that  must 
not  be  diminished.  All  the  world  watches— 
for  the  world's  fa»e  may  well  be  at  stake 
In  this  tiny  but  historically  crlUcal  geo- 
graphical area 

F'reedom  has  had  lis  heroes  and  martyrs. 
One  of  them  was  killed  only  several  days 
ago.  You  re;id  about  him— an  East  German 
attempting  to  swim  the  canal  that  divides 
free  Berlin  from  slave  Berlin  None  of  us 
knew  this  m.an — yet.  he  Is  not  n  strfin^r 
to  us  He  la  indeed  a  brother — for  he  chose 
the  side  of  freedom-  -our  side — and  died  try- 
ing Ui  reach  it.  His  supreme  sacrifice 
should  nut  go  unm  lurned  and  unremem- 
bered. 

It  is  to  be  a.ssumed  tliat  his  body  was 
recovered  by  West  German  frogmen.  I 
wTuld  therefore  suggest  that  the  free  world 
he  died  to  reach  grant  him  the  tribute  of  a 
full  state  ftineral — and  more,  that  through - 
out  the  free  world  memorial  services  be  held 
in  his  memory  and  in  his  hoTi.r  L«t  this 
martjT  be  no  victim  of  communism.  Let 
his  courageous  death  proclaim  to  the 
world  the  brutality  of  a  system  that  must  im- 
prison its  citizens  in  order  Uj  hold  them. 

In  this  regard.  I  think  there  is  ■mc  readily 
available  means  of  getting  to  the  world  the 
true  picture  of  wliat  West  Berlin  rejiresents. 

If  we  are  to  Judge  from  the  recent  state- 
meiUa  uf  neutralist  leader  Premier  Nehru,  of 
Ii.Uia,  there  Is  indeed  s.jme  fu2zy  thinking  on 
tiie  suljject  of  our  rights  in  Berlin  as  related 
t^)  t.'ie  Soviets,  for  this  rea.son,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  cause  of  truth  might  well  be 
s.Tv<-(l  on  a  .•:  ,b.:  .(■■..■;  If  t!ie  United  Na- 
t.-jiis  would  luthonze  the  sending  to  Berlin 
o:  a  grouii  of  wO-ervers— specifically  from  the 
u:icomi.utt--d  i.atiojis — to  study  the  entire 
question  on  the  spot  and  to  report  their 
findings  on  this  whole  matter  of  legality  and 
right.  I  believe  this  would  not  only  open 
toe  eyes  of  certair.  nations  and  leaders,  but 
would  give  the  truth  the  circulation  it 
sl-.-riiM   1..,-..^ 

Moreover,  if  E.ut  Berlin  is  building  walls 
aeainst  people,  it  .seenas  to  me  that  the  le  i.-^t 
w.'  can  do  is  to  build  walls  at?ainst  trade  with 
th!s  satellite  nati.  n  I  therefore  strongly 
urge  that  considerat;  n  be  given  to  the  Im- 
position of  economic  s.anctions  on  the  E.ist 
Gr.-man  puppet  state.  Let  not  the  Weirt  con- 
tinue to  support  nn  economy  directed  to- 
w.^rd  a  (,' Tue.:',W  :-,3a;:,?t  the  West,  East 
Germany  needs  these  ec  momic  transfusions 
from  the  West  because  it  is  suffering  from 
pernicious  anemia — Communist  style.  Why 
should  we  help  them  build  up  their  re- 
sistance to  the  forces  of  freedon,? 

In  closing,  may  I  make  tht.«  observation. 
R-^rlm  is  at  once  the  moment  of  trtith  1  r 
me  free  world,  and  the  p wint  of  no  return. 
We  are  in  a  time  of  n.atu  nal  crisis,  of  world 
crisis,  and  we  must  soberly  face  tins  cold, 
hard  reality  that  we  have  laced  so  often  be- 
fore in  our  history. 

I  am  confident  that  if  we  face  it  squarely 
and  boldly,  sure  of  our  cause,  and  sure  of 
our  strength  to  defend  tl.at  cause,  we  shall 
not  only  maintain  the  freedom  of  Berlin, 
but  we  shall  remain  trtie  to  the  great  heri- 
tage of  ovir  past — and  to  all  the  Americans  in 
our  history  who  lovcd  frcednin  enough  to 
fight  for  It  and  to  die  for  it 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W  rnNisDA'v .  Sirii.Mr.i-H  (k  I'.Hll 

The  House  met  at  II  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Brai^kamp, 
D.D  .  offered  ihc  following  prayer; 

From  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  i  Isaiah 
35:  4k  Say  to  tficm  uho  ere  of  a  fearful 
fieart.  Be  strong,  fear  not. 

O  Tliou  who  art  always  scckinc:  to 
enlighten  and  encourage  u.=;  with  the 
supply  and  strength  of  Thy  divine  guid- 
ance and  goodness,  bless  our  President 
and  the  Conprcss.  who.  in  this  time  of 
grave  penl,  are  burdened  with  hea\  y  re- 
sponsibility and  facing  the  arduous  task 
of  safeguarding  our  freedom. 

Gird  their  minds  and  hearts  with  that 
intrepid  and  indomitable  faith  which 
Will  enable  them  to  meet  fearlessly  and 
valiantly  the  forces  of  tyranny  and  ag- 
gression strivmg  to  enslave  us. 

Grant  that,  in  this  time  of  world  trag- 
edy and  tension,  we  may  have  the  grace 
of  heart  to  pray  even  for  our  enemies 
who,  in  their  blindness  and  brutality. 
are  threatening  and  terrorizing  mankind 
With  indescribable  suffering  and  sorrow. 

Inspire  us  with  the  dynamic  virtues  of 
love  and  forgiveness  and  show  us  how  we 
may  lift  humanity  into  that  higher 
spiritual  unity  where  all  antagonl.sm  and 
antipathies  are  transcended  by  the  spirit 
of  brotherhood  and  good  will.  Hear  us 
in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 


Tlic  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
i)ie  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  m  which  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S  2481.  An  act  to  amend  the  NntLnna'. 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  Au- 
thnrizatlon  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1962. 

Th.e  message  also  announced  that  tin 
s,  r.atc  insists  upon  its  amendmciu  to  the 
bi!!  'H.R.  7916'  entitled  "An  act  to  ox- 
;  and  and  extend  the  saline  watrr  con- 
\.rsio:i  prof-^ram  being  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior."  disagreed  to 
by  the  House,  agrees  to  the  conference 
askea  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
IxjHUs  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Car- 
roll. Mr.  KucHEL.  and  Mr.  Allott  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  'S.  1540'  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  law  establishing 
tlie  Indian  revolving  loan  fund,"  agrees 
to  the  conference  requested  by  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  vot-es  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
CiiVRCH,  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Bur  dick.  Mr. 
GoLDWATER.  and  Mr  Allott  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
So:. ate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <  H.R.  7576  > 
(  ntilltd  "An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
:n  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  19.51,  ab  amended, 
01. u  lor  other  'purposes," 


STATEMENT  OF  REP.  CARL  ALBERT 
ON  PROPOSAL  THAT  LAKE  TO  BE 
FORMED  BY  EUFAULA  DAM.  NOW 
UNDER  CONSTRUCTION.  LOCATED 
ON  THE  CANADIAN  RIVER,  12 
MILES  EAST  OF  EUFAULA  IN  Mc- 
INTOSH  COLTNTY.  BE  NAMED 
"LAKE  OF  THE  FIVE  CI\TLIZED 
TRIBES" 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  pomt  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  cetitleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
nurcKiuccd  a  bill  today  to  designate  a 
great  new  lake  now  being  constructed 
on  the  Canadian  River  in  Oklahoma, 
the  "Lake  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes." 
Since  this  lake  will  be  located  in  the  very 
heart  of  tlie  country  occupied  by  the  five 
civilized  tribes  in  eastern  Oklahoma  prior 
to  slaiehood,  no  more  appropriate  name 
co'iid  be  proposed  for  it  than  the  "Lake 
of  the  Five  Civilizt^d  Tribes."  This  lake 
wM  be  oiic  of  the  largest  manmade  lakes 
m  ihc  world  Probably  no  other  man- 
made  monument  of  equal  dimension  ever 
Will  be  constructed  in  Oklahoma.  There 
does  not  now  exist  an  adequate  monu- 
ment l-o  the  five  civilized  tubes  whose 
cuiiiribuiions  have  been  indispensable  to 

the  life  and  character  of  Oklahoma. 
The  lake  will  become  one  of  the  great 
l>layL, iounds  of  the  Nation,  It  deserves 
a  name  which  will  be  an  attraction  to 
tourists  from  ail  pans  of  the  country, 
man\-  of  whom  still  identify  Oklahoma 
in  terms  of  its  Indian  heritage. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS. 
PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
nieht  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  pub- 
lic works  appropriation  bill. 

Mr,  HALLECK,  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
inquire  of  either  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  or  the  acting 
majority  leader  as  to  when  it  is  expected 
this  bill  will  be  taken  up.  If  I  remember 
correctly,  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  obtained  consent 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  tomor- 
row, and  in  connection  with  that  indi- 
cated that  the  vote  would  go  over  until 
Friday.  I  liave  now  been  informed  that 
It  is  proposed  to  delay  the  consideration 
longer.  II  that  is  the  plan,  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  it  is  not  the  plan,  but  if  it 
is,  I  do  not  know  what  all  the  rush  is 
about  rcgarduig  the  filing  of  the  report. 
I  would  hope  that  the  matter  could  be 
taken  up  tomorrow  as  was  originally 
planned  and  programed  for  action  by  the 
House.  That  measure  has  to  be  acted  on 
so  that  we  may  adjourn  sine  die.  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  called  up 
tomorrow  as  originally  planned.  It  is 
one  of  the  last  obstacles  to  a  sine  die  ad- 
journment, and  I  would  express  the  hope 
tmder  this  reservation  that  it  could  be 
called  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course  the  leader- 
ship is  anxious  in  connection  with  this 
matter  to  cooperate  with  the  House 
membership  and  with  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  The  leadership  will  only 
change  the  date  on  which  the  bill  is  pro- 
gramed if  the  chairman  and  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  desire 
a  change  to  be  made. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  tlie  chairman  of  the  committee  if  this 
request  is  granted  when  do  you  propose 
to  call  up  the  bill,  and  if  it  is  not  called 
up  tomorrow,  why? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  a  matter  which 
rests  with  the  majority  leader. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  fm'ther 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  if  I  am  in 
error  atx)ut  my  recollection  that  this 
measure  was  programed  for  tomorrow.  I 
would  like  to  have  someone  so  inform  me. 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  ad- 
vised me,  and  he  is  here,  that  the  com- 
mittee will  not  be  ready  tomorrow.  It 
is  only  on  that  basis  that  we  have  con- 
sidered postponing  consideration  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee could  be  ready  tomorrow,  with- 
out any  question.  This  matter  has  been 
before  the  committee  for  a  long,  long 
time.  I  fail  to  see  any  real  reason  why 
it  could  not  have  been  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  a  long  time  ago,  un- 
less there  were  some  extraneous  matters 
under  consideration. 

I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  is  the 
real  reason,  but  I  want  the  Members  of 
the  House  generally  to  know,  those  who 
hope  for  an  early  sine  die  adjournment, 
that  this  sort  of  delay  only  postpones  the 
date  of  adjournment  and,  in  my  opinion, 
is  not  right.  Of  course  there  is  nothing 
further  I  can  do  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN  reserved  all  points  of 
order  against  the  bill. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan..  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No.  186] 


Alger 

Davis,  Tenn. 

McSween 

Ashley 

DIggs 

Milliken 

Baker 

Evins 

Pilcher 

Bell 

Gubser 

Rabaut 

Boykln 

Hall 

Reece 

Brooks.  La. 

Hebert 

Santangelo 

Broyhlll 

Holland 

Slier 

Buckley 

Johnson,  Md 

Van  Pelt 

Cramer 

Kilburn 

Westland 

Dague 

McDowell 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall,  406  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorvun. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  180,  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
from  the  House  on  official  business.  Had 
I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted  for  the 
resolution  prohibiting  the  entry  of  Red 
China  into  the  United  Nations. 


THERE  SHOULD  BE  NO  PENALTY 
FOR  DELAYED  FILING  FOR  OLD- 
AGE  INSURANCE  BENEFITS 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  will  correct  a 
gross  inequity  in  the  social  security  law. 
In  the  spring  of  1952  a  resident  of  my 
district  called  at  his  local  social  security 
office  in  Chicago  to  inquire  whether  he 
would  be  eligible  for  benefits  at  age  65 
and  was  told  that  he  was  not  fully  in- 
sured. When  he  reached  65  years  of  as^e 
in  1954,  he  again  called  at  the  social 
security  local  ofSce  and  was  once  more 
informed  that  he  was  not  fully  insured. 
and  no  application  for  benefits  was 
taken. 

In  1961  this  gentleman  attended  a 
meeting  where  a  representative  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  spoke 
and  he  was  advised  at  that  time  to  file  a 
claim  inasmuch  as  the  speaker  believed 
he  was  qualified  for  benefits.  His  claim 
was  filed  in  February  1961,  at  which 
time  his  earnings  record  was  obtained 
and  he  was  found  to  have  been  fully  in- 
sured as  of  the  month  in  which  he  be- 
came 65  years  of  age  in  1954.  Under  the 
law.  since  no  written  claim  for  benefits 
was  filed,  his  social  security  annuity 
payments  could  be  retroactive  only  to 
February  1960. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  a  very  unfair  situation  and  I  believe 
the  law  should  be  amended.  Certainly, 
this  is  not  an  isolated  case.  I  have, 
therefore,  introduced  a  bill  to  amend 
title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  an  individual  who  is  otherwi.se 
qualified  but  delays  filin?:  his  application 
for  old-age  insurance  benefits — or  for 
wife's,  husband's,  or  child's  benefits  in 
certain  cases — should  be  entitled  to  such 
benefits  from  the  time  he  originally  be- 
came so  qualified. 


li 


THE    CONSENT    CALENDAR 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
Consent  Calendar  Day.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  first  bill  on  the  calendar. 


PRACTICABILITY  OF  ADOPTING  THE 
METRIC    SYSTEM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  2049) 
to  provide  that  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  shall  conduct  a  program  of 
investigation,  research,  and  survey  to  de- 
termine the  practicability  of  the  adop- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  , 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield.  I 

Mr.  FULTON.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man what  is  his  particular  objection  to 
the  bill?  Is  it  because  two  investiga- 
tions will  be  going  on  at  the  same  time, 
each  of  which  will  be  expensive?  If  so.  1 
would  like  to  take  up  that  matter  with 
the  committee  and  eliminate  his  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  My  objection  to  the  bill 
is  that  it  provides  half  a  million  dollars 
for  a  study  of  the  metric  system.  I  am 
not  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  the 


metric  system  as  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures  for  the  country,  but  I  know 
of  no  reason  why  we  should  spend  half 
a  million  dollars  for  a  study.  As  I  have 
said  before,  if  it  is  decided  that  we  should 
go  to  the  metric  system,  then  let  a  firm 
date  be  fixed,  say  5,  7,  or  10  years  hence; 
let  the  children  be  educated  in  the  metric 
system  and  information  about  it  dissemi- 
nated throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  FULTON.  'Would  the  gentleman 
object  to  the  sum  of  $50,000  for  an  in- 
formation program  to  promote  the 
changeover  to  the  metric  system? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  not  object  to  an 
appropriation  of  $50,000  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  I  think  it  ought  to  be  provided 
in  a  different  bill.  This  bill  calls  for  an 
investigation  and  study,  which  in  my 
opinion  are  unnecessary. 

Mr  GEORGE  P  MILLER  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  GEORGE  P.  MILLER  May  I 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  this 
changeover  to  the  metric  system  would 
create  a  great  impact  upon  American  in- 
dustry. Desirable  as  the  metric  system 
is.  it  is  something  that  is  going  to  cause 
a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  expen.<;e. 
The  best  way  of  approaching  it  is  to  let 
those  who  are  competent  in  this  field 
make  this  study  and  report  back  to  the 
House. 

I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that 
the  metric  system  is  ver>'  desirable,  but 
who  am  I  to  tell  the  automobile  indu.s- 
try.  or  the  aircraft  industry,  that  the 
great  changeover  that  must  take  place  is 
going  to  be  made  upon  my  judgment?  I 
do  not  think  anyone  can  question  the 
competency  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
to  do  this  work. 

May  I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
whereas  there  is  a  money  factor  in  this 
bill,  :t  does  provide  for  this  investigation 
by  the  Bureau  of  Standards:  but  they 
would  have  to  come  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  next  year  and  ask  foi- 
money  and  justify  the  way  they  would 
spend  it.  I  feel  we  are  generous  in  pro- 
vidinc  $500,000.  but  on  the  other  hand  I 
do  not  want  this  thing  put  over  under 
any  false  preten.ses. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Bureau  of  Standards  can 
give  us  the  answer  to  this  question  today. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  spend  half  a  million 
dollars  for  a  study. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.'-k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice. 

The  SPEAK?:R  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no   objection. 


ISSUE  CERTIFICATES  OF  HONORA- 
BLE DISCHARGE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2292) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury* to  issue  certificates  of  honorable  dis- 
charge in  lieu  of  certificates  of  disen- 
rollment  to  certain  persons  who  served 
as  temporary  members  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  during  World  War 
II. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou,^r 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amertca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
21  of  title  14.  United  States  Code,  be 
amended  by  inserting  therein  after  section 
762  the  fallowing  new  section. 
■  S  763  Honorable  discharge  of  temporary 
members 

•"In  recognition  of  the  service  of  tempo- 
rary members  of  the  Reserve  during  World 
War  11.  the  Secretary  may  upon  request  issue 
a  certificate  of  honorable  discharge  in  lieu 
of  a  certificate  of  disenrol'.ment  issued  to 
any  person  following  disenrullment  under 
honorable  conditions  from  service  as  a  tem- 
porary member  during  the  period  from  De- 
ember  7  1941,  to  July  1,  1946.  both  dates 
inclusive  Issuance  of  a  certificate  of  hon- 
orable discharge  to  any  person  under  this 
section  does  not  entitle  him  Ui  any  rights 
privileges,  or  benefits  under  any  law  of  the 
United  States  " 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  21  of  title  14 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
following 

■  762    Women's   Reserve 
the  following 

•  763    Honorable     discharge      of      temporary 
members  " 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 


CONVEYANCE     OF     REVERSIONARY 
RIGHTS  TO  JASPER  COUNTY    GA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  4939' 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  a  certain  tract  of  land  in  Jasper 
County,  Ga..  to  the  Jasper  County  Board 
of  Education 

The  SPEAKER  pio  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  bill? 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  if  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, I  propose  to  offer  an  amendment 
on  page  2,  line  1,  inserting  the  words 
"at  fair  market  value."  The  bill  wotild 
then  read  in  part : 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration.  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  convey  by  quit- 
claim deed  to  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Jasper  County.  Stat«  of  Georgia.  Its  succes- 
sors and  assigns,  at  fair  market  value,  all  of 
the  right,  title,  and  Interest  retained  by  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  would  provide  that 
the  county  in  Georgia  would  pay  the 
fair  market  value  for  the  property  to  be 
conveyed,  as  well  as  for  the  improve- 
ments, whatever  they  may  be. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Yes,  whatever  the  fair 
market  value  would  be  for  the  interest 
the  Government  has,  and  that  will  have 
to  be  paid  before  the  county  gets  the 
property. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  offering  the  amendment,  and  I  re- 
gret that  I  had  to  ask  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  last  time. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  temix)re  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Br  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  upon 
the  written  consent  of  the  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Georgia  Development  Authority, 
a  public  corporation  organized  and  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  the 
United  States  of  America,  acting  through 
the  Administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, is  authorized  and  directed  to 
convey  by  quitclaim  deed  to  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Jasper  County.  State  of 
Georgia.  Its  successors  und  assigns,  all  ol 
the  right,  Mtle,  and  interest  retained  by  the 
United  States  of  America  in  its  quitclaim 
deed  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  Jasper 
County.  Georgia  dated  the  26th  day  of  April 
1940.  and  recorded  on  the  18th  day  of  June 
1940.  in  deed  recorded  m  book  A-6.  pages 
160,  161.  and  162.  in  the  ofTice  of  the  clerk  of 
the  superior  c<.iurt  of  Ja.sper  County,  Georgia, 
covering  a  tract  of  land  containing  42.66 
acres,  more  or  less,  in  Jasper  County.  Georgia, 
and  more  particularly  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  northern  right-of-way  line  of  Benton 
Road  with  the  eastern  right-of-way  line  of 
road  "A'"  and  running  along  the  eastern 
right-of-way  line  of  said  road  '  A  '  north  44 
degrees  52  minutes  east  1  384  33  feet  to  the 
point  of  curvature  of  a  curve  to  the  right 
having  a  degree  of  curvature  of  22  degrees 
00  minutes: 

Thence,  along  the  said  curve  through  the 
arc  whose  chord  is  north  55  degrees  40  min- 
utes 30  seconds  east  99.22  feet  to  a  point 
of  tangency:  thence  along  said  eastern  right- 
of-way  line  north  66  degrees  37  minutes  east 
632.90  feet,  thence,  leaving  said  right-of-way 
line  south  12  degrees  05  minutes  for  a  dis- 
tance of  891.10  feet:  thence  south  34  degrees 
28  minutes  west  1.290  76  feet  to  a  point  on 
the  northern  right-of-way  line  of  Benton 
Road: 

Thence  along  said  northern  right-of-way 
line  north  63  degrees  28  minutes  west  271.25 
feet  to  the  p>oint  of   curvature  of  a  curve 

to  the  right,  having  a  degree  of  curvature 
of  04  degrees  04  minutes:  thence  along  said 
curve  through  the  arc  whose  chord  is  north 
61  degrees  57  minutes  west  74  52  feet  to  a 
point  of  tangency:  thence  north  60  degrees 
26  minutes  west  392  32  feet  to  the  point  of 
curvature  of  a  curve  to  the  right,  having 
a  degree  of  curvature  of  04  degrees  04  min- 
utes; 

Thence  along  said  curve  through  the  arc 
whose  chord  is  north  58  degrees  13  minutes 
west  108  90  feet  to  a  point  of  tangency; 
thence  north  56  degrees  00  minutes  426.48 
feet  to  the  point  of  beginning;  all  of  which 
Is  more  clearly  shown  on  a  plat  thereof  pre- 
pared by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Farm  Security  Administration. 
dated  March  17  1938.  togetiier  with  all  build- 
ings and  other  Improvements  thereon.  In- 
cluding all  equipment  of  whatsoever  nature 
therein. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1  line  3.  strike  out  "of  the  Assistant 
Secretary", 

Page  2,  line  21,  after  the  word  "minutes" 
insert  "east". 

Page  3,  line  9,  after  the  word  "minutes" 
insert    "west". 

Page  3,  line  13.  after  "1938"  Insert  "and 
revised  November  14.  1939  and  designated  as 
plan  numbered  3003- PP.". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  VINSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment    offered   by   Mr    Vinson 
page  2,  line  1,  after  the  word  "assigns, 
sen   the   words   "at  fair   market    "alue" 


On 

in- 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  ti.me.  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RECOGNIZING  OFFICIALLY  SAN 
DIEGO  AS  THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF 
NAVAL  AVIATION 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  208. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  208? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  this  is  a  rela- 
tively innocent  looking  bill  that  provides 
for  designating  a  historical  site;  namely. 
the  birthplace  of  naval  aviation.  This 
bill  would  put  the  House  in  the  position 
of  writing  history.  If  this  legislation 
were  to  be  passed,  we  would  in  fact  be 
rewriting  history  and  indeed  distorting 
It  The  bill  passed  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  the  basis  of  inade- 
quate information.  I  voted  against  the 
bill  at  the  time,  and  one  other  member 
of  the  committee,  if  my  recollection  is 
correct,  voted  against  it  also. 

The  bill  was  based  on  the  basis  of  a 
letter  from  the  Navy  Department  which 
agreed  that  some  early  flight  of  the  first 
naval  aviator  had  taken  place  in  San 
Diego,  Calif.  But.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Record  for  August 
23  will  disclose,  there  are  two  important 
bits  of  information  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject which  the  Na\7  did  not  disclose  in 
its  letter  to  the  committee  that  which  I 
uncovered  later  on  through  careful  in- 
vestigation. 

One  of  them  is  that  the  first  aircraft 

ever  owned  by  the  Navy  first  flew  on 
the  1st  of  July  1911,  not  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  but  in  the  great  Empire  State  of 
New  York  at  Hammondsport.  The  sec- 
ond fact  that  the  Na\T  did  not  disclose 
to  the  committee  at  the  time  this  legis- 
lation was  under  consideration  was  the 
fact  that  way  back  in  1948  the  Navy  had 
already  officially  designated  the  birthday 
of  naval  aviation  as  May  8,  1911.  Now 
that  day  happens  to  be  the  day  when 
Glen  Curtiss  was  conducting  his  flying 
operations  in  the  great  E^mpire  State  of 
New  York  at  Hammondsport,  not  at  San 
Diego.  It  was  in  fact  the  day  on  which 
the  first  naval  plane  was  requisitioned 
by  the  Navy,  the  famous  A-1,  built  and 
flown  in  New  York  State,  not  California. 

So  it  is  quite  clear.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  birthplace  of  naval  aviation  is  not 
San  Diego  but  is  in  New  York  State,  at 
Hammondsport,  to  be  exact,  and  I  think 
we  would  be  making  a  great  mistake  if 
we  were  to  pass  this  bill  today  and  there- 
by to  distort  the  actual  record  of  our 
Nations  history. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  to  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  !Mr.  StrattonI  in  behalf  of 
the  good  people  of  Hammondsport,  NY., 
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which  is  located  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, and  who  have,  I  think,  a  sound  and 
responsible  claim  for  being  recognized  as 
the  birthplace  of  naval  aviation.  In 
fact,  they  are  planning  to  commemorate 
that  occasion  this  October. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  think  there  may 
be  some  confusion  here,  because  there 
were,  of  course,  a  number  of  birth  pangs 
of  naval  aviation  that  took  place  in  oth- 
er locations  around  the  country.  But 
it  is  quite  clear,  as  I  have  shown,  that, 
the  actual  birth  itself  took  place  in  New/ 
York  State.  / 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr/ 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield?  ' 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  point  out  that  many 
sections  of  the  counti-y  contributed  to 
the  birth  pangs  of  naval  aviation. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  But  in 
California — and  I  really  hate  to  bring 
this  up — the  fact  that  Glen  Curtiss  came 
out  to  San  Diego  in  January  to  conduct 
his  first  flight  experiments  with  a  sea- 
plane is  obvious;  he  could  fly  in  Janu- 
ary there,  whereas  he  could  not  fly  in 
New  York  in  January.  So,  climate  be- 
came a  very  important  factor  in  the  fact 
that  the  very  first  birthplace  of  aviation 
was  in  San  Diego. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  best  place 
for  it.  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
considered  this  carefully  and  passed  it, 
with  only  two  votes  against  it.  It  is  ob- 
vious. Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are  backing 
up  the  Navy's  position  that  San  Diego  is 
truly  the  birthplace  of  naval  aviation.  I 
would  ask  the  House  to  support  the 
Navy's  point  of  view  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  get  into  this  birth 
pang  business,  too ;  after  all,  the  first  air- 
plane to  fly  off  the  deck  of  a  battleship 
took  place  in  San  Francisco  Harbor  when 
the  U.S.S.  Pennsylvania  was  anchored  in 
battleship  row.  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  this 
took  place  in  the  portion  of  the  bay  that 
lies  in  Alameda  County. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
want  this  occasion  to  get  by  without 
sissociating  Pensacola  with  all  of  this  ac- 
tivity. After  all.  the  Navy's  air  arm  did 
not  amount  to  anything  until  it  got  down 
to  Pensacola  and  started  making  Pensa- 
cola its  principal  training  area. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  ref- 
erence to  all  of  this  discussion  about  the 
birthplace  of  aviation  of  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  so  forth.  I  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  again,  lest  it  be 
overlooked  and  forgotten  in  this  turmoil, 
that  the  Wright  brothers  were  the  first 
aviators  to  fly.  at  Kitty  Hawk  on  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina. 


Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  1 
add  one  word  to  this?  There  are  man>' 
places  that  are  the  birthplace  of  naval 
aviation.  I  would  like  to  add  Annapolis. 
Md.,  to  these  claims,  because  the  fii-st 
navai  aviation  camp  ever  established  was 
established  on  Greenbury  Point  jiust 
across  the  Severn  River  in  Anne  Arundel 
County. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thero 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving; 
the  right  to  object,  let  me  make  a  few 
observations.  I  have  listened  intenilj' 
to  these  claims  of  my  colleagues  from 
widely  separated  localities,  and  I  must 
observe  that  the  mother  of  naval  aviation 
must  have  been  extremely  ubiquitous.  I 
do  not  contest  the  statement  of  my  friend 
from  California  1  Mr.  Wilson  1  that  the 
first  naval  aviator  training  was  con- 
ducted in  San  Diego.  Likewise.  I  would 
concede  the  contention  of  my  friend  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Sth.-kxton]  that  naval 
aviator  No.  1  was  so  designated  in  Ham- 
mondsport,  and  perhaps  my  colleagues 
who  have  participated  in  this  discussion 
can  support  their  claims  if  we  let  each  of 
them  provide  a  separate  definition  of 
what  the  term  "birthplace"  connotes. 

But  now  let  me  put  all  of  these  claim.s 
to  rest.  History  accurately  records  that 
the  Na'vy's  early  interest  in  aviation 
prompted  the  construction  of  a  57 -foot 
platform  on  the  deck  of  the  U.S.S.  Bir- 
mingham. By  my  definition  it  was  here 
that  naval  aviation  was  born  on  Novem- 
ber 14,  1910,  for  that  was  the  date  on 
which  the  Navy  arranged  for  the  take- 
off of  an  aircraft  from  this  platform  on 
the  U.S.S.  Birmingham  while  she  was  in 
Hampton  Roads,  2 '2  miles  from  the 
shore  of  what  is  now  the  city  of  Nor- 
folk. The  record  of  this  historic  flight 
indicates  that  the  plane  dipped  danger- 
ously close  to  the  water,  but  the  pilot 
had  made  a  successful  takeoff  and 
landed   safely  on    the   Norfolk    shore 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  this  was  the  first 
actual  naval  flight  from  a  Navy  ship. 
and  since  it  predates  all  of  these  claims 
of  my  colleagues,  the  Members  will  un- 
derstand why  I  must  object  both  to  the 
request  that  the  bill  be  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice  and  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  HARDY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  HARDY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 
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THE  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK  LOCK  IN 
MICHIGAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  947 1  to 
designate  the  new  lock  on  the  St.  Mary's 
River  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  as  the 
John  A.  Blatnik  lock. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objeclion  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  another  Member  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 
HAWAII 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5628  '  to 
provide  for  a  study  and  investigation  of 
the  desirability  and  fea.sibility  of  estab- 
lishin'.r  and  maintaining  a  National 
Tropical    Botanic   Garden. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROTECTION  OF  CERTAIN  COMMU- 
NICATIONS FACILITIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^S.  1990'  to 
amend  section  1362  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  further  pro- 
tect the  interna!  security  of  the  United 
States  by  providing:  penalties  for  mali- 
cious damage  to  certain  communications 
facilities. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a,sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  bill  be 
pa.-sed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  by  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Te.xas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWDY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
this  legislation,  and  urge  that  it  be  given 
serious  consideration  by  the  House. 

The  bill  S.  1990  was  passed  by  the  other 
body  on  June  29.  1961.  The  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  at  my  request  reported 
tlie  Senate  bill  as  a  substitute  for  mv 
bill,  H  R.  3749.  on  the  same  subject.  I 
preferred  my  own  proposal,  but,  realiz- 
mg  the  immediate  need  for  legislation, 
was  and  am  willing  to  accept  this. 

Its  purpose  is  to  correct  certain  de- 
ficiencies in  section  1362  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  more 
adequate  penalties  for  willful  and  mali- 
cious damage  to  or  interference  with 
commimication  facilities  of  the  United 
States,  and  extends  the  coverage  of  the 
statute  to  include  communication  facili- 
ties used  or  intended  to  be  used  for  mili- 
tary' or  civilian  defense  functions  of  the 
United  States. 

When  we  discuss  war.  we  immediately 
as.sociate  tanks,  planes,  guns,  and  ships; 
men,  materiel,  transport,  and  produc- 
tion. All  of  these  are  essential  elements 
of  waging  war  All  are  vital  to  the  out- 
come of  a  battle     So  indeed,  are  generals 


and  admirals,  vital  to  the  outcome  of  a 
military  operation.  Yet  none  of  these 
essential  elements  of  defense  or  combat 
could  be  utilized  to  fulfill  its  assigned 
mission  without  adequate,  available,  and 
efficient  communications.  Military  strat- 
egists from  Von  Clausewitz  to  Mac- 
Arthur  have  made  particular  note  of  the 
overriding  importance  of  communica- 
tions in  military  operations.  Field  com- 
manders consider  personnel,  intelligence, 
operational  plan,  logistics,  and  com- 
munications m  that  order  because  the 
success  or  failure  of  their  mi.ssion  ulti- 
mately rests  on  their  communications 
capability. 

Even  at  the  risk  of  being  dubbed  an 
armchair  tactician.  I  urge  we  do  not 
overlook  the  possibility  that  should  war 
again  be  our  fate,  it  may  well  be  fought 
here  in  these  United  States,  and  should 
that  war  come,  communication  faciU- 
ties.  as  we  know  and  enjoy  them,  will  be 
our  most  precious  asset.  Nothing  is  more 
vital  to  our  modem  defense  effort. 

Section  1362  of  title  18  United  States 
Code  currently  provides  that  the  will- 
ful or  malicious  injury  to  or  destruction 
of  communication  facilities  operated  or 
controlled  by  the  United  States,  is  a 
criminal  offense.  The  bill  under  con- 
sideration would  extend  this  definitive 
coverage  to  include  communication  facil- 
ities used  or  intended  for  use  in  military' 
or  civilian  defense  functions  of  the 
United  States. 

The  current  statutes  provide  maxi- 
mum penalties  on  conviction  under  this 
statute  of  a  fine  of  $1,000.  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  3  years,  or  both. 
The  bill  under  consideration  would  im- 
pose a  maximum  fine  of  $10  000.  or  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  10  years, 
or  both.  I  would  have  welcomed  objec- 
tion on  the  basis  these  penalties  were 
insufficient  for  the  enormity  of  the 
crime,  however,  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion is  a  constructive  step. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  this 
legislation  is  needed  and  warranted. 
The  Defense  Department  has  this  to  say 
on  the  issue : 

The  Defense  Department  Is  one  of  the 
largest  ufers  of  commercial  communications 
In  the  United  States.  Commercial  circuits 
are  utilized  for  the  aircraft  and  warnlnp  net- 
work, ground  observer  telephone  system. 
military  air  raid  warning  system,  Strategic 
Air  Command  communication  network,  and 
other  systems  and  networks  necessary  for 
weather  reporting,  command  and  logistical 
support.  In  view  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  disruption,  by 
willful  or  malicious  acts,  of  any  commercial 
communications  system  so  employed,  could 
gravely  endanger   the   national   existence 

The  Department  of  Defense  feels  that  en- 
actment (of  this  legislation)  would  estab- 
lish a  deterrent  which  would  do  much  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  commercial  com- 
munications sy.stems  utilized  by  the  mili- 
tary departments. 

I  submit  that  Congress  must  afford  the 
safeguard  of  Federal  criminal  sanctions 
against  willful  and  malicious  disruption 
and  destruction  of  these  facilities,  with- 
out which,  the  core  of  our  defense  effort 
would  be  paralyzed.  In  the  past,  the 
Congress  has  seen  fit,  and  I  believe 
wisely,  to  extend  the  protection  of  a  Fed- 
eral criminal  law  to  include  the  major 
commercial    modes    of    transportation. 


Today,  when  time  is  expressed  in  micro- 
seconds, when  a  delay  or  even  a  second's 
pause  might  spell  the  difference  between 
the  destruction  of  an  enemy  missile  or 
the  destruction  of  an  American  city  and 
its  entire  population,  we  would  be  negli- 
gent to  our  resfKjnsibility  were  we  to  fail 
to  afford  protection  to  this  vulnerable 
facet  of  our  defense  system.  In  taking 
final  action  on  the  bill  before  us.  we  are 
faced  with  the  choice  of  protecting  our 
defense  commtmications  system,  or  m- 
viting  espionage,  sabotage  and  the  pos- 
.sible  defeat  of  tt  is  Nation  by  an  invader. 
There  is  no  other  consideration  or  de- 
liberation gei-mane  to  this  issue 

Let  us  therefore  think  long  and  hard 
on  the  consequences  before  objecting  txD 
cr  passing  over  this  proposal.  Should  it 
fall  by  the  wayside,  our  very  lives  may 
well  fall  v.ith  it.  Adjournment  may 
likely  loreclose  possibility  of  another  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  bill  during  this 
session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  should  pass. 


RECREATION    FACILITIES    IN    RES- 
ERVOIR AREAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  48  >  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
modify  certain  leases  entered  into  for 
the  provision  cf  lecreation  facilities  m 
reservoir  areas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  ttie  UnUed  States  of 
America  ^n  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
CiiUf  of  Engineers,  under  the  supervision 
cif  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  is  authorized 
to  amend  any  lease  entered  into  before 
November  1.  1956.  providing  for  the  con- 
siructlon.  maintenance  and  operation  of 
commercial  recreational  facilities  at  a  water 
resource  development  project  under  the  juris- 
diction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  so  as 
to  provide  for  the  adjustment,  cither  by  in- 
crease or  decrea&e,  from  time  to  time  dur- 
ing the  term  of  such  lease  of  tlie  amount 
of  rental  or  other  consideration  payable  to 
the  Unl'er'  States  under  such  lea.se.  wlien 
and  to  the  extent  he  determines  such  ad- 
Ju.=  tment  or  extension  to  be  necessary  or 
advisable  in  the  public  Interest.  No  adjust- 
ment shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act  so  as  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
amount  of  rental  or  other  consideration  pay- 
able under  such  lease  for  any  period  prior 
to  the  date  of  such  adjustment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  thii'd 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  rc-consider  was 
laid  on  tlie  table. 


tain  constituent  groups  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Colvllle  Reservation )  that  were 
appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment  of  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  dated  March  1. 
1960,  In  docket  numbered  181.  and  the  funds 
which  may  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  said 
constituent  groups  or  any  other  constituent 
groups  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Colvllle  Reservation  to  pay  any  Judgments 
arising  out  of  proceedings  presently  pendiijg 
before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  in  doc- 
kets numbered  161.  179.  181-A.  181-B.  181-C. 
222.  and  224.  and  the  Interest  on  said  Judg- 
ments, after  payment  of  attorney  fees  and 
expen.ses.  shall  be  credited  to  the  account  of 
the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  ColvUle  Res- 
ervation, and  may  be  advanced  or  expended 
for  nny  purpose  that  is  authorized  by  the 
tribal  governing  body  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Colvllle  Reservation  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Any 
part  of  such  funds  that  may  be  distributed 
per  capita  to  the  members  of  the  tribes  shall 
not  be  j;\;bject  tj  Federal  or  State  income 
tax 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FUNDS  OF  CONFEDERATED  TRIBES 
OF  COLVILLE  RESERVATION 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  8236  • 
to  authorize  the  use  of  funds  arising 
from  jud.cments  in  favor  of  any  of  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Colville  Res- 
ervation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
funds  on  deposit  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Colvllle 
Tribe.  San  Poells-Nespelem  Tribe.  Okanogan 
Tribe,  Methow  Tribe,   and  Lake  Tribe    (cer- 


FUNDS  TO  THE  NEZ  PERCE  TRIBE 
OF  IDAHO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  322)  to 
make  certain  funds  available  to  the  Nez 
Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  about  this  bill.  Is  it  true  that 
this  provides  for  a  payment  of  $6,455  to 
the  Nez  Perce  Indians,  money  that  has 
been  due  thom  for  60  years? 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  These  are  moneys 
which  under  previous  conmiitments  have 
gone  to  ind.viduals  of  the  tribe  and  they 
were  never  'picked  up.  These  are  interest 
moneys.  They  have  been  held  in  this 
account. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  want 
to  say  is,  having  established  that  fact,  if 
these  were  a  bunch  of  foreigners  they 
would  have  been  paid  $6,455,000,  and  in 
60  minutes,  not  60  years. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  GrossI  that  I  was  trying  to  get 
these  moneys  disbursed  to  the  Indians  of 
the  United  States  before  they  paid  out 
those  billions  of  dollars  abroad.  I  wanted 
to  get  this  money  10  them  before  the 
Treasury  was  completely  cleaned  out  be- 
cause of  spending  or.  the  foreigners. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  in  his  efforts  to  pro- 
vide justice  for  these  Indians:  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of   Representatives  of   the   United   States   of 
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America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  make  available  the 
unexpended  balances  of  funds  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  under  the  following 
symbols  and  titles: 

(1)  14X7063  Nez  Perces  of  Idaho  fund; 

(2)  14X7563  Interests  and  accruals  on  in- 
terest, Nez  Perces  of  Idaho  fund; 

to  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho  for  purposes 
the  tribe  requests  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  THE  SENECA  LEASING 
ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  344  >  to 
amend  the  Seneca  Leasing  Act  of  August 
14,  1950  (64  Stat.  442). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  of  August  14,  1950  (64  Stat. 
442).  be.  and  hereby  is,  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  money  so  received  shall  be 
available  for  disposal  and  expenditure  by  the 
council  of  the  Seneca  Nation  in  accordance 
With  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
nation.  The  council  of  the  Seneca  Nation 
shall  keep  complete  and  detailed  records  of 
all  payments  and  disbursements  from  the 
funds  under  its  control,  and  shall  make  such 
records  available  for  inspection  by  members 
of  the  Seneca  Nation  at  all  reasonable 
times." 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  August  14, 
1950  (64  Stat.  442).  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "to  lease"  the  last  time  the  verb 
appears  the  words  "or  grant  easements  or 
rights-of-way  on'\ 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell],  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKZER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  S.  344  is  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  14.  1950  (64  Stat.  442)  by  aUow- 
ing  the  Seneca  Nation  more  discretion 
in  the  handling  of  Its  affairs.  The  bill 
would  remove  the  limitation  of  $5,000  on 
the  amount  of  expenditures  from  lease 
income,  permitting  the  nation  to  use  all 
or  part  of  that  income  for  expenditures, 
for  accumulation  or  for  per  capita  dis- 
tribution. 

The  bill  is  similar  to  H.R.  6298  which 
I  introduced  on  April  13,  1961.  The 
Senate  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Kenneth  B.  Keating,  of  New  York. 

The  Council  of  the  Seneca  Nation,  by 
formal  resolutions  dated  December  8. 
1959,  and  again  in  December  1960,  sup- 
ported the  removal  of  the  expenditure 
limitation. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  respective  committees 
in  the  House  and  Senate  amended  the 
respective  bills  to  eliminate  the  original 


provision  which  would  have  required  the 
per  capita  distribution  of  those  amounts 
of  lease  income  not  actually  expended. 
In  addition  and  again  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Department,  the  bills  were  amend- 
ed to  permit  the  Senecas  to  grant  ease- 
ments and  rights-of-way  without  prior 
departmental  approval.  By  resolution 
dated  June  9.  1961.  the  Seneca  Council 
endorsed  both  these  amendments. 

As  amended  the  bills  have  the  support 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Passage  of  this  measure  will  do  much 
to  aid  the  Seneca  Nation  which  has  been 
sorely  beset  with  tribulation  caused  by 
the  violation  of  its  treaty  with  the  United 
States  and  the  flooding  of  its  lands  by  the 
Allegheny  River  project. 


DISPOSITION  OF  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
OF  OMAHA  INDIANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S,  1518) 
providing  for  the  disposition  of  judig- 
ment  funds  of  the  Omaha  Tribe  of  In- 
dians. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clcirk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre'^i  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and 
directed,  pursuant  to  such  regulations  as 
may  be  issued  by  him,  to  prepare  a  roll  of 
Omaha  Indians  whose  names  appear  on  the 
Omaha  allotment  rolls  finally  approved  pur- 
suant to  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  August  7. 
1882  (22  Stat.  341)  and  March  3.  1893  (27 
Stat.  612),  and  who  are  living  on  the  date 
of  this  Act,  and  the  descendants  of  such  al- 
lottees who  are  born  and  living  on  the  date 
of  this  Act  and  who  possess  Omaha  blc»)d 
of  the  degree  of  one-fourth  or  more  regard- 
less of  whether  such  allottees  are  living  or 
deceased:  Provided.  That  no  p>erson  who  Is 
enrolled  with  any  other  tribe  of  Indians  or 
who  has  received  an  allotment  of  land  cu 
any  other  reservation  shall  be  enrolled  ur.- 
der  the  provisions  of  this  Act  unless  the 
application  for  enrollment  by  such  perstm 
is  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  Omaha  Tribe  of  Ne- 
braska. Applications  for  enrollment  must 
be  filed  with  the  area  director  of  the  Bxi- 
reau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Aberdeen.  South  Da- 
kota, within  four  months  after  the  date  of 
this  Act.  For  a  period  of  three  montihs 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  permit  Uie 
examination  of  the  applications  by  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  Omaha  Tribe  of  Nebra«ka 
for  the  purpose  of  lodging  protests  against 
any  application.  The  determination  of  the 
Secretary  regarding  the  eligibility  of  an  ap- 
plicant shall  be  final. 

Sec.  2.  The  roll  prepared  pursuant  to  .sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act  shall  constitute  the  mem- 
bership roll  of  the  Omaha  Tribe  of  Ne- 
braska as  of  the  date  of  this  Act,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  article  II,  section 
1  of  the  tribal  constitution,  and  children 
who  are  born  after  the  date  of  this  Act 
may  be  enrolled  if  they  meet  the  require- 
ments of  section  1(b)  of  article  II  of  the 
tribal  constitution,  applicable  to  children 
born  after  the  date  that  amendment  I  Ito 
said  constlttition  was  approved,  or  ahy 
amendment   thereof. 

Sec.  3.  Of  the  fund.s  on  deposit  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
Of  the  Omaha  Tribe  of  Nebraska  that  were 
appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  by  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  dated  February  11, 
1960.  and  the  interest  thereon,  after  pay- 
ment   of    attorneys'    fees    and    expenses,    the 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  a  per 
capita  distribution  of  a  sum  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $750.  to  the  extent  available,  to 
each  person  whose  name  appears  on  the  roll 
prepared  pursuant  to  section  1  of  this  Act; 
and  the  balance  of  such  funds  after  mak- 
ing payment  of  or  provision  for  such  per 
capita  distribution  and  accrued  and  ac- 
cruing intere.«it.  if  any,  may  be  advanced 
or  expended  for  any  purpose  that  is  author- 
ized by  the  tribal  guverniiig  body  and  ap- 
proved in  writing  by  the  Secretary.  The 
funds  so  distributed  shnll  not  be  subject  to 
Federal  or  State  income  taxes 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
distribute  a  per  capita  share  payable  to  a 
living  enrollee  directly  to  such  enroUee,  and 
the  Secretary  shall  distribute  a  per  capita 
share  payable  to  a  deceased  enrollee  directed 
to  his  next  of  kin  or  legatees  as  determined 
by  the  laws  of  the  place  of  domicile  of  the 
decedent  upon  proof  of  death  and  Inherit- 
ance satisfactory  to  the  Secretary,  whose 
findings  upon  such  proof  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive. 

(b)  A  share  payable  to  a  person  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  or  to  a  person  under 
a  legal  disability  shall  be  paid  In  acco.-d- 
ance  with  such  procedures  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  adequately  protect  the  best 
Interests  of  such  persons. 

Sec.  5.  No  part  of  any  of  the  funds  which 
may  be  so  distributed  shall  be  subject  to 
any  lien.  debt,  or  claim  of  any  nature  what- 
soever against  the  tribe  or  individual  In- 
dians except  delinquent  debts  owed  by  the 
tribe  to  the  United  SUtes  or  owed  by  Indi- 
vidual Indians  to  the  tribe  or  to  the  United 
States. 

Sec  6  .Ml  costs  incurred  by  the  Secretary 
in  the  preparation  of  the  roll  and  in  the 
payment  of  the  per  capita  shares  in  accord- 
ance with  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  by  appropriate  withdrawals  from  the 
Judgment  fund. 

Sec  7  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe r\iles  and  regtilatlons  to  carry  out 
the  provision.";  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
lime,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  recon.'^lder  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


RESTORATION  TO  TRIBES  OF  CER- 
TAIN TTiUST   FUNDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1768'  to 
provide  for  the  restoration  to  Indian 
tribes  of  unclaimed  per  capita  and  other 
individual  payments  of  tribal  trust 
funds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  unless  other- 
wise specifically  provided  by  law,  the  share 
of  an  Individual  member  of  an  Indian  tribe 
or  group  in  a  per  capita  or  other  distribu- 
tion, individualization,  segregation,  or  prora- 
tion of  Indian  tribal  or  group  funds  held  in 
trust  by  the  United  States,  or  In  an  annuity 
payment  under  a  treaty,  heretofore  or  here- 
after authorized  by  law,  shall  be  restored 
to  tribal  ownership  If  for  any  reason  such 
shnre  cannot  be  paid  to  the  individual  en- 
titled thereto  and  remains  unclaimed  for  a 

period  of  six  years  from  the  date  of  the  ad- 
ministrative directive  to  make  the  payment, 
or  one  year  from  the  date  of  this  Act.  which- 
ever occurs  later:  Provided.  That  if  such  In- 
ciividu.-il  is  a  member  of  an  Indian  tribe  or 
group  that  has  no  governing  body  recognized 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  author- 
ized to  act  on  behalf  of  the  tribe  or  group, 
such  unpaid  share  shall  be  regarded  as  not 


capable  of  restoration  to  a  tribal  or  group 
entity  and  shall  be  deposited  In  the  general 
fund   of   the  Treasury  of   the   United   States. 

With  the  following  commiUee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  8,  after  the  word  "law,"  in- 
sert the  following:  "and  any  Intereat  earned 
on  such  share  that  is  properly  creditable  to 
the  Individual". 

Page  2,  line  6,  after  the  word  "share"  Insert 
"and  Interest". 

Page  2,  after  line  8,  add  a  new  section  to 
read    as   follows: 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  not  restore  to 
tribal  ownership  or  deposit  In  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treattiry  any  funds  pursuant 
to  this  Act  until  60  calendar  days  (exclu- 
sive of  days  on  which  either  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  not  In  ses- 
sion because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain)  after  he 
has  submitted  notice  of  hla  proposed  action 
to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives unless  each  of  said  Committees 
has  theretofore  notified  him  that  it  has  no 
objection   to   the   proposed   action." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CRIMINAL  OFFENSES  NOT  COMMIT- 
TED IN  ANY  DISTRICT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  7037' 
to  amend  section  3238  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 8238  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"i  3238.  Offenses  not  committed  In  any  dis- 
trict 

"The  trial  of  aU  offenses  begun  or  com- 
mitted upon  the  high  seas,  or  elsewhere  out 
of  the  Jurl.sdlctlon  of  any  particular  State 
or  district,  shall  be  in  the  district  in  which 
the  offender,  or  any  one  of  two  or  more 
Joint  offenders,  is  arrested  or  Is  first  brought; 
but  if  such  offender  or  offenders  are  not  to 
arrested  or  brought  Into  any  district,  an 
Indictment  or  Information  may  be  filed  In 
the  district  of  the  last  known  residence  of 
the  offender  or  of  any  one  of  two  or  more 
Joint  offenders,  or  If  no  such  residence  Is 
known  the  Indictment  or  Information  may 
be  filed  In  the  District  of  Columbia." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BAR  TRANSPORTATION  OP  FRAUD- 
ULENT  STATE  TAX  STAMPS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1777) 
to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  prohibit  the  counterfeiting  of 
State  obligations  in  certain  cases,  and 

for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  chap- 
ter 25  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 


Is  amended   by   adding  at  the  end   thereof 
the  following  new  section: 
'  $  510    Obligations  of  States 

"(a)  VThoeittx  malces  any  thing  which  ap- 
pears or  Is  Intended  to  appear  to  be  an 
obligation  of  any  Slate,  with  reasonable 
grounds  for  belief  that  such  thing  wiU  be 
used  for  a  fraudulent  purpose,  and  with 
reasonable  grounds  for  belief  that  such 
thing  will  be  transported  in  interstate  com- 
merce, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  »5.000, 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

"{h\  Whoever  makes  any  thing  which  ap- 
pears or  is  Intended  to  appear  to  be  an 
obligation  of  any  State,  and  which  shows 
on  Its  face  the  jrobable  nature  of  stich 
obligation  and  the  identity  of  such  State, 
In  any  other  State,  without  lawful  authori- 
zation by  the  aj-^parent  Issuer,  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  done  so  with  reasonable 
grounds  for  belief  that  11  would  be  used  for 
a  fraudulent  purpose  and  that  it  would  be 
transported  in   Interstate  commerce. 

"(c)  Whoever  willfully  makes  or  possesses 
any  plate,  die.  stone,  or  other  thing  used 
or  Intended  to  be  used  in  the  commission 
of  a  violation  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  »5,000. 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both, 

"(d)    For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1 )  The  term  'obligation'  includes  a  bond, 
note,  certificate  of  Indebtedness,  tax  stamp, 
tax  token,  or  other  similar  evidence  of  an 
obligation  running  to  or  from  a  State,  or 
evidence  of  the  discharge   thereof. 

"The  term  "an  obligation  of  any  State' 
Includes  an  obligation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  several  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States,  and  any  political 
subdivision  of  any  of  them." 

Sbc.  2.  The  analysis   at   the   beginning   of 
chapter  25  of  title   18  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 
"610.  Obligations  of  States  " 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  prohibit  the  transportation  of  fraudulent 
State  tax  stamps  In  interstate  and  foreign 
conunerce.  and  for  other  purposes." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

"Tliat  section  2311  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting.  Imme- 
diately before  the  last  paragraph,  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

Taut;    Stamp"   Includes   any    tax   stamp, 

tax  token,  tax  meter  imprint,  or  any  other 
form  of  evidence  of  an  obligation  running  to 
a  State,  or  evidence  of  the  discharge  thereof;' 

"Sec  2  Section  2314  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  by  Inserting  after  the  word  "secur- 
ities' In  the  third  paragraph  thereof,  the 
words  or  tax  stamps',  and 

"(b)  by  Inserting  after  the  word  'security' 
In  the  fourth  paragraph  thereof,  the  words  'or 
tax  stamp",  and 

"(c)  by  amending  the  heading  of  section 
2314  to  read  as  follows: 

"  •§  2314  Transportation  of  stolen  goods,  se- 
curities, monies.  fraudulent 
State  tax  stami>s,  or  articles  used 
in  counterfeiting.' 

"Sec.  3.  Section  2315  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  by  Inserting  after  the  word  'securi- 
ties' wherever  It  appears  In  the  second  para- 
graph thereof,  the  words  or  tax  stamps',  and 

"(b)  by  Inserting  after  the  word  'security' 
wherever  It  appears  In  the  third  paragraph 
thereof,   the   words   'or   tax   stamp',    and 


"(c)  by  amending  the  heading  of  section 
2315  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'I  2315.  Sale  or  receipt  of  stolen  goods,  se- 
cvirities.  monies,  or  fraudulent 
State  tax  stamps.' 

"Sic.  4.  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  113 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


'CHAPTEK      113. 


-STOLXN      PROPEKTY 


Sec 

'2311. 
•2312. 
•2313. 

•2314. 


•2315 


•2316 
•2317 


E>efinitions. 

Transportation   of  stolen   vehicles. 

Sale  or  receipt  of  stolen  vehicles. 

Transportation  of  stolen  goods,  se- 
curities, monies,  fraudulent  State 
tax  stamps,  or  articles  used  in 
counterfeiting. 

Sale  or  receipt  of  stolen  goods,  se- 
curities, monies  or  fraudulent 
State    tax    stamps. 

Transportation  of  cattle. 

Sale  or  receipt  of  cattle  '  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker.  I 
rise  to  support  H.R.  1777  as  amended  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  As 
amended  this  bill  will  permit  Federal 
authorities  to  be  of  assistance  to  State 
and  local  officials  in  apprehending  the 
counterfeiters  of  State  tax  stamps  and 
other  State  obligations. 

Very  exhaustive  hearings  were  held  be- 
fore Subcommittee  No.  2  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Many  State  tax  oflBcials  in- 
cluding the  tax  commissioner  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  testified  concerning  the 
need  to  strengthen  criminal  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  field  of  forged  and  counter- 
feited State  obligations. 

The  States  are  able  to  cope  with  this 
problem  in  those  instances  in  which  the 

entire    illegal    operation   is   carried   out 

within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  But, 
as  with  some  of  the  other  criminal  ac- 
tivities with  which  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  concerned  itself  this  year, 
these  operations  often  are  conducted 
across  State  boundaries.  Therefore, 
State  officials  acting  alone  are  under  a 
great  handicap  in  apprehending  and  ar- 
resting the  individuals  who  are  prin- 
cipally responsible. 

H.R.  1777,  as  amended  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  will  be  of  great  assistance 
to  State  officials.  It  will  add  a  new  clas- 
sification, that  of  counterfeited  State 
tax  stamps  and  other  counterfeited  obli- 
gations of  the  States,  to  the  offenses  spe- 
cified in  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code.  The  bill  will  msike  knowingly 
transporting  or  knowingly  concealing, 
storing  or  selling  counterfeited  State  tax 
stamps  or  other  counterfeited  Stale  obli- 
gations which  have  been  transported 
across  a  State  line  a  Federal  offense. 
The  bill  will  also  make  transportation 
of  equipment  used  in  counterfeiting  a 
Federal  offense. 

Again  referring  to  my  own  State  of 
Ohio,  the  evidence  before  the  subcom- 
mittee  revealed    that   Ohio   sustained   a 
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loss  approximating  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  on  counterfeit  cigarette  tax 
stamps  and  that  the  State  has  also  sus- 
tained a  loss,  the  full  extent  of  which 
has  not  been  yet  determined,  on  forged 
bonds  of  the  Ohio  Turnpike  Authority. 
The  enactment  of  H.R.  1777  would  be 
at  least  a  deterrent  to  this  type  of  op- 
eration and  would  be  of  great  assistance 
to  local  authorities  in  seeking  and  ob- 
taining the  cooperation  of  Federal  au- 
thorities. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  House  to  pass 
the  bill  as  amended. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  prohibit  the  transporta- 
tion of  fraudulent  State  tax  stamps  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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RELIEF  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  GUARD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  935) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  members  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tions 15  through  20,  Inclusive,  of  the  Federal 
Employees'  (Compensation  Act,  as  amended 
(U.S.C,  title  5,  sees.  765-770),  are  hereby 
waived  with  respect  to  cases  Involving  those 
members  of  the  Army  National  Guard  and 
the  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 
alleged  to  have  suffered  disability  or  death 
from  compensable  causes  which  arose  during 
the  period  from  August  7.  1947,  to  December 
31,  1956,  inclusive,  and  their  claims  or  the 
claims  of  their  dependents  for  compensation 
by  reason  of  the  Act  of  July  15,  1939  (5  U.S.C. 
797,  797a),  are  authorized  and  directed  to  be 
considered  and  acted  upon  under  the  re- 
maining provisions  of  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act,  as  amended  and  ex- 
tended to  members  of  military  reserve  com- 
ponents, if  filed  with  the  Etepartment  of 
Labor  ( Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensation ) 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  206(b)(1)  of  the  Servicemen's  and 
Veterans'  Survivor  Benefits  Act  any  person 
whose  righto  may  be  affected  by  section  1  of 
this  Act  may  receive  any  benefits  to  which 
he  should  be  found  eligible  under  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Compensation  Act  provided 
he  makes  the  election  required  under  section 
7  thereof.  In  the  event  of  such  an  election, 
any  benefit  amounts  received  under  any  other 
Act  for  the  same  death  shall  be  deducted 
from  amounts  payable  for  similar  purposes 
under  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill,  S. 
935  would,  by  a  waiver  of  applicable  time 
limitations,  extend  to  members  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  and  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States  al- 
leged to  have  sulTered  disability  or  death 
from  compensable  causes  which  arose  In 
the  scope  of  their  duty  during  the  p>eriod 
from  August  7,  1947,  to  December  31, 
1956,  authority  to  file  their  claims  or  the 
claims  of  their  dependents  for  compen- 
sation under  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act,  as  amended  and  ex- 
tended to  members  of  military  Reserve 
components,  provided  that  the  claim  is 
filed  within  1  year  fi'om  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act. 

S.  935  was  originally  introdured  ui 
the  Senate  as  a  private  bill  for  il^e  re- 
lief of  Lillian  Frank  Sclavi,  to  permit 
her  to  file  under  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act  for  benefits  arising 
out  of  the  death  of  her  husband.  Lt.  Wil- 
ham  Joseph  Frank,  on  April  8.  1951. 
while  serving  on  active  Federal  duty  as 
a  member  of  the  Air  National  Guard. 

The  bill  was  amended  in  the  Senate  to 
grant  general  relief  to  similarly  situated 
persons  by  providing  for  a  waiver  of  ap- 
plicable time  limitations  as  to  claims 
under  the  Federal  Employees"  Compen- 
sation Act. 

The  compensation  provided  for  in  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  is 
paid  for  disability  or  death  of  an  em- 
ployee resulting   from  injury'  sustained 
while  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  as 
an  employee  of  the  United  States.     The 
committee  in   reporting   this   bill  noted 
that  the  claims  filed  in  accordance  with 
the    waiver    of    limitations    contained 
therein  are  to  be  considered  under  the 
otherwise   applicable   provisions   of   the 
Federal   Employees"   Compensation   Act 
It  is  therefore  clear  that  this  bill  merely 
provides  for  a  waiver  of   the   time   re- 
quirements relating  to  such  claims,  and 
each  of  such  claims  must  be  established 
in  accordance  with  the  same  provisions 
of  the  law  that  would  have  been  appU- 
cable  had  the  claims  been  filed  in  time 
The  benefits  of  the  Federal  Employees" 
Compensation  Act  were  extended  by  the 
act  of  July  15,  1939,  to  include  "members 
of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  and  the 
Enlisted  Reserve   Corps  of   the   Army." 
Commissioned  officers  and  enlisted  men 
in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  received  deriva- 
tive coverage  of  the  act  by  operation  of 
the  various  statutes  concerning  the  Air 
Force.     From  the  period  August  7.  1947, 
to  December  1955,  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployees' Compensation   ruled   that  Na- 
tional Guard  officers  were  not  members 
of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  and.  con- 
sequently, not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
the   Federal    Employees"    Compensation 
Act.     In  December  1955  the  Employees" 
Compensation  Appeals  Board  set  aside 
this  long-established  rule  and  held  that 
Air  National  Guard  officers,  when  on  ac- 
tive Federal  duty,  were  Reserve  officers 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act   and   there- 
fore entitled  to  its  benefits. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  suggested  in 
his  transmittal  to  the  Senate  committee 
that  although  no  statistics  are  available, 
that  it  is  a  safe  assumption  there  are 


numbers  of  instances  involving  National 
Guard  officers  and  their  survivors  who 
were  precluded  from  filing  a  timely  claim 
because  of  this  prior  ruling  of  the  Bu- 
reau. It  was  the  Secretary's  feeling  that 
legislation  covering  all  cases  similar  to 
that  covered  by  the  private  bill  before 
it  would  be  preferable  to  a  bill  which 
would  provide  relief  merely  in  an  indi- 
vidual case.  He  therefore  recommended 
the  substitute  language  which  is  now 
incorporated  in  S.  935. 

The  committee  was  of  the  opinion 
that  members  or  survivors  of  members 
of  the  Army  National  Guard  and  the 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 
who  would  have  been  entitled  to  assert 
their  claims  for  benefits  during  the  time 
period  involved  should  now  be  given  the 
opportunity  so  to  do.  The  method  sug- 
gested by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the 
propo.sed  bill  is  the  fairest  and  most 
equitable  way  in  which  this  purpose  can 
be  achieved.  It  is,  therefore,  recom- 
mended that  S.  935  be  favorably  con- 
sidered. 

In  addition.  I  think  that  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  coverage  extended  to 
these  officers  by  this  bill  is  intended  to 
extend  only  to  those  cases  where  the 
disabilities  or  deaths  for  which  claims 
are  filed  under  the  act  are  alleged  to 
have  been  caused  by  service  on  active 
Federal  duty. 


VALIDATING  CERTAIN  SALARY 
OVERPAYMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  6535- 
to  validate  the  salary  overpayments 
made  to  certain  officers  and  employees 
incident  to  the  salary  adjustment  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary 
Increase  Act  of  1955,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTCsentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
payments  of  compensation,  including  over- 
time, holiday,  and  other  compensation,  here- 
tofore received  by  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  period  beginning  with  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  began 
after  February  28.  1955.  and  ending  on  June 
28,  1955,  and  which  were  based  upon  er- 
roneously retroactive  wage  increases  admin- 
istratively granted  in  addition  to  the  ret- 
roactive salary  adjustments  authorized  by 
section  2(C)  of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary 
Increase  Act  of  1955,  are  hereby  validated. 
In  any  case  in  which  the  amount  of  any 
such  payment  has  heretofore  been  refunded 
to  the  United  States,  the  head  of  the  agency 
concerned,  upon  application  therefor  filed 
within  two  years  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  shall  pay  out  of  any  money  currently 
available  for  the  payment  of  compensation 
of  employees  to  the  officer  or  employee  mak- 
ing the  refund,  or  in  the  event  of  his  death 
to  the  person  entitled  thereto  in  acccjrdance 
with  section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  3,  1950 
(5  U.S.C.  61F),  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amoimt  so  refunded  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States  or 
of  the  municipal  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for 
the  amount  of  any  payments  validated  by 
this  Act. 


"With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment; 

Page  2.  line  U,  •trlke  out  "BIP"  and  in- 
sert "61f". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed   to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING    THE    ACT   OP   SEPTEM- 
BER   2.    1958 

The  CTerk  called  the  bill  (H.R  8490' 
to  amend  the  act  of  September  2,  1958. 
establishing  a  Commission  and  Advisory 
Committee  on  International  Rules  of 
Judicial  Procedure,  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  know 
from  someone  on  the  committee  whether 
this  is  going  to  cost  us  any  money  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  "WALTER  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  be  vcr>'  pleased  to  know  that  this 
will  not  cost  the  United  States  a  single 
penny.  It  is  being  financed  by  various 
foundations.  This  is  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  lawyers  throughout  the  world 
to  devise  means  of  settling  matters  like 
decedents'  estates,  procurement  of  evi- 
dence, and  so  forth.  It  is  not  costing 
the  taxpayer  a  penny. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  the  right 
to  object.  Mr  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprcfentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  paragraph  of  subsection  (bi  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Act  of  September  2.  1958.  "An 
Act  to  establish  a  Commission  and  Advisory 
Committee  on  International  Rules  of  Ju- 
dicial Procedure'  (72  Stat.  1743,  1745).  as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  September  16,  1959 
(73  Stat.  567 1,  is  further  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Tlie  Commlssl.in  shall  submit  lt.s  final 
report  and  the  Commission  and  the  Ad- 
Msory  Committee  shall  terminate  prior  to 
December  31.  1963  ' 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  cngro.ssod 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  tlie  third 
lime,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CENTENNIAL  OF  ENACTMENT  OF 
HOMESTEAD  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
"S.J.  Res.  98^  to  provide  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  centennial  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Homestead  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  joint  resolution  as  follows: 

Re-'Olved  by  tite  Senate  and  House  of  Rrp- 
mentatnes  of  the  United  States  of  America 
tn  Congress  asacmbled.  That  the  President  Is 
requested  (1)  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  calendar  year  1962  as  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  enactment  of  the  Homestead 


Act,  and  calling  ufKjn  the  Governors  of  the 
States,  mayors  of  cities,  and  other  public 
officials,  as  well  as  other  persons,  organiza- 
tions, and  group*,  particularly  in  the  States 
moet  directly  affected  by  the  Homestead 
Act.  to  observe  such  centennial  by  appro- 
priate celcbratlonjB  and  ceremonies;  and  (2i 
to  provide,  la  such  manner  as  he  deema  ap- 
propriate, for  participation  by  Federal  agen- 
cies and  officials  in   such  observance. 

Mr.  "S^'EAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  pKJint  in  tlie  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temix>re.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  express  my  sup- 
port and  urge  passage  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  98.  a  bill  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  proclaim  1962 
Homestead  Act  Centermial  Year.  This 
resolution  is  identical  with  one  I  intro- 
duced in  the  House.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 442  but  to  save  time  and  expedite 
matters,  it  v  as  felt  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  that  the  Senate  resolution 
.'should  be  taken  up  at  this  time  instead 
of  my  bill.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
worked  closely  with  those  interested  in 
the  Hom.estead  Act  celebration  and  that 
the  two  bills  were  introduced  the  same 
day. 

"The  need  for  passage  during  this  se.^- 
.^ion  of  Coni'ress  stems  from  two  facts. 
First  of  all.  the  centennial  celebration 
v^ould  be  proclaimed  for  the  entire  year. 
1962,  and  this  session  will  be  our  last 
opportunity  to  request  this  proclama- 
tion. Second.  I  know  there  are  year- 
long celebrations  planned  to  commemo- 
rate this  historic  event  and  enactment 
of  this  re.solution  must  come  now  in  or- 
der to  lend  the  .support  of  the  Conpress. 
the  Executive,  and  the  American  people 
to  these  celebrations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  .':pecial  interest 
in  this  legislation  because  the  first  home- 
5tead  patent  was  issued  to  one  Daniel 
Freeman,  a  Union  soldier  on  leave,  in 
Gau-e  County  which  lies  within  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Nebraska. 
However,  this  matter  t^^oes  far  beyond 
sectionalism  of  any  kind.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  Homestead  Act  is  that,  by 
all  .standards,  it  was  one  of  the  most  for- 
ward-looking,  far-reaching  pieces  of 
l'"-'i.<:lation  enacted  by  any  parliamentary 
body  in  the  civilised  world. 

For  instance,  it  is  significant  that  the 
fir.«;t  patent,  issued  to  Daniel  Freeman, 
went  to  a  soldier  serving  his  Nation. 
Freeman  was  the  forerunner  of  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  veterans  who 
have  been  rewarded  by  their  country  for 
th"-  services  they  rendered  in  time  of  war. 
To  these  veterans  acceptance  of  a  land 
patent  under  ihe  Homestead  Act  meant 
the  besinning  of  a  new  life,  a  life  of  free- 
dom which  gave  them  full  opportunity  to 
express  their  individualism  and  to  de- 
\tlop  to  their  fullest  potential. 

Between  issuance  of  that  first  patent 
to  Daniel  Freeman  in  Gage  County  and 
June  30.  1060.  1.466.033  patents  were  is- 
sued. They  cover  some  248.015,473  acres 
The  significant  figure  here  is  not  the  vast 
acreage  covered  but  rather  the  tremen- 
dous number  of  patents  issued.    The  mil- 


lion and  more  Americans  who  received 
these  patents  were  the  men  and  women 
who  became  the  backbone  of  our  Ameri- 
can development,  economically,  socially, 
and  to  a  great  extent,  morally,  during  the 
decades  which  followed. 

IXiring  the  past  100  years  Uiere  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  land  re- 
form. It  has  been  the  slogan  of  revolu- 
tionary parties  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
And  yet.  right  here  in  America  there 
developed  quietly  but  effectively — with- 
out slogan — the  greatest,  most  magnifi- 
cent and  lasting  land  reform  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind. 

The  Homestead  Act  was  no  mere 
means  of  disposing  of  land.  It  was  a 
vehicle  by  which  our  Congress  and  Gov- 
ernment provided  new  hope,  new  m- 
spiration  to  the  artisan  and  laborer  faced 
with  the  devastating  effects  of  the  in- 
dustrial revolution.  It  provided  hCH^e 
and  incpiration  for  the  small  landholder 
deeply  concerned  by  the  trend  to  plan- 
tation and  absentee  landlord  agriculture. 
The  Homestead  Act  fulfilled  that  hop>e 
and  promise.  For  those  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity,  a  new  life 
opened.  This  new  life  not  only  bene- 
fited them;  it  led  in  large  part  to  the 
greatness  of  our  land. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  that 
many  persons  m  the  uncommitted  and 
backward  nations  of  the  world  fully 
comprehend  the  significance  of  this  act 
of  greatnc.«.s.  I  doubt  seriously  if  many 
of  their  leaders  even  know  that  the 
Homestead  Act  was  even  written.  They 
should  know  about  it  because  it  would. 
I  think,  give  a  real  boost  to  the  regard 
in  which  free  institutions  of  our  Ameri- 
can society  are  held  in  these  areas. 

The  operation  of  the  Homestead  Act 
which  provided  homes  and  farms  for 
over  a  million  Americans  provides  a  clear 
contrast  between  democracy  at  work  and 
the  brutal  collectivization  which  is  pre- 
sented as  land  reform  by  the  Communist 
world. 

This  resolution,  if  enacted,  would  pro- 
vide our  country  with  a  dramatic,  effec- 
tive method  to  bring  home  to  these  un- 
committed millions  the  difference  in 
approach  between  free  men  and  totali- 
tarians. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Sjxeaker,  I  most 
respectfully  urge  prompt  and  favorable 
action  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  98. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
tune,  and  pa.s5ed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


^F;^IDL".^L  RIGHTS  IN  LASD  IN 
FLORIDA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  *H.R.  7932 » 
to  amend  the  act  of  July  2.  1948.  so  as 
to   repeal    portions   thereof   relating   to 
residual  rights  in  certain  land  on  Santa 
Rosa  I.sland.  Fia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  e^iacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprcscntatiics  of  the  United  States  of 
Amc-ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a  I 
subparagraph  e  of  the  first  section  and  the 
first  sentence  of  section  3  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  sell  and  convey  to  Okaloosa  County, 
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state  of  Florida,  all  the  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  and  to  a  por- 
tion of  Santa  Rosa  Island,  Florida,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  July  2,  1948  (62 
Stat.   1229),  are  hereby   repealed. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  issue 
such  written  Instruments  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  conveyance  made  to  Oka- 
loosa County,  Florida,  on  May  22,  1950,  under 
authority  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1948,  into 
conformity  with  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)   of  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  The  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  the  county  of  Oka- 
l'X>sa.  Florida,  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  the  fair  market  value,  as  of  Bilay  22, 
1950  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary),  of 
the  property  Interest  authorized  to  be  con- 
veyed to  such  county  under  the  first  section 
of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  strike  out  all  of  lines  3  through  9 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  (a)  the  first  sentence  in  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  sell  and 
convey  to  Okaloosa  County,  State  of  Florida, 
all  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States,  including  any  restriction  on  use 
thereof,  in  and  to  a  portion  of  Santa  Rosa 
Island,  Florida,  and  for  other  purposes',  ap- 
proved July  2,  1948  (62  Stat.  1229)  ,  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  the  words  'for  recre- 
ational purposes'.  Subparagraphs  a,  e,  and  g 
of  the  first  section,  and  all  of  sections  2  and 
3  of  the  Act  are  thereby  repealed." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ^H.R.  8556) 
to  amend  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Act  of  1950  to  require  certain  addi- 
tional information  to  be  filed  by  an  ap- 
plicant for  a  scholarship  or  fellowship, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  author  of  the  bill  or  some  other 
member  of  the  committee  why  in  this 
proposal  we  are  abolishing  or  limiting 
the  non-Communist  declaimer  affidavit 
whereas  in  another  bill  that  is  to  be  be- 
fore us  this  afternoon  to  extend  the  De- 
fense Education  Act  we  are  retaining 
such  a  provision? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  The  only 
i-eason  is  that  this  bill  arises  from  an  un- 
fortunate incident  where  a  young  man 
was  awarded  a  scholarship,  but  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  had  been  in  contempt  of 
Congress  and  had  been  convicted.  The 
committee  worked  very  hard  and  very 
long  and  worked  out  a  plan  whereby  it 
vould  be  a  felony  to  withhold  any  in- 
fDrmation  of  this  nature  including  any 
1  previous  convictions.  In  this  case  we 
1  ave  eliminated  misdemeanors  where 
I'nes  of  less  than  $25  were  involved 
v.here  there  was  no  penalty  invoked.  It 
is  ironclad  now.    Under  provision  of  the 


bill  we  cannot  have  a  repetition  of  this 
case.  It  was  established  by  the  com- 
mittee that  the  oath  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  would  like  to  ask  two 
questions:  One,  Will  the  provision  that 
is  included  in  the  proposed  legisation 
permit  the  remedial  action  against  the 
young  man  who  was  involved  in  this  in- 
stance mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  It  was  al- 
ready revoked  The  scholarship  was  re- 
voked before  it  went  into  effect. 

Mr.  FORD.  But  this  legislation  will 
not  in  any  way  whatsoever  impede  exec- 
utive action  against  incidents  of  this 
kind? 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  In  no  way 
that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  have  asked  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Justice  D<-partment 
that  this  Edward  Yellin,  at  the  time  that 
he  applied  for  a  job  with  the  steel  cor- 
poration, had  said  he  was  a  mechanic's 
a.ssistant  in  Lansing,  Mich.  When  he 
applied  for  a  National  Science  Founda- 
tion scholarship,  he  swore  he  was  then 
attending  the  College  of  the  City  of  New- 
York  in  New  York  in  the  same  period, 
which  would  seem  on  its  face  to  be  a  vio- 
lation of  our  statutes  and  he  is  guilty 
of  perjury.  There  has  been  no  action 
taken  on  that  yet  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment.    I  hope  there  is. 

In  answer  to  the  pentlomaiTs  first 
question,  I  would  like  to  refer  him  to 
page  2  of  the  report,  which  says  under 
"section  I"  that  we  have  substituted  a 
new  provision,  subsection  '  d  •  >  2  > .  "which 
would  make  it  a  crime  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  SIO.OOO.  or  im« 
pri.sonment  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both,  for  any  member  of  any  organiza- 
tion registered  or  ordered  to  register  un-« 
der  section  3  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950,  with  knowledge  or 
notice  of  such  registration  or  order,  to 
apply  for,  use,  or  attempt  to  use  any  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  scholarship  or 
fellowship  award." 

We  have  made  specific  provision  that 
if  even  the  application  is  made,  let  alone 
the  scholarship  be  granted  or  used,  there 
is  this  criminal  penalty. 

Mr.  FORD.  My  second  question  is 
whether  this  new  provision  conforms  to 
the  amendment  which  was  made  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  in  1959. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Yes,  :t 
does. 

Mr.  FORD.  It  is  identical. 
Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  The  prec- 
edent for  this  provision  of  criminal 
penalties  for  an  affidavit  is  contained  in 
the  provisions  of  the  1959  amendments  t^ 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  after  which  it  is 
patterned. 

Mr.  FULTON.  It  is  the  1959  amend- 
ments and  not  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Yes.  as 
I  said,  it  is  contained  in  the  provisions 
of  the  1959  amendments  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  witiidraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 


Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  tlie  i-ight  to  object,  in  reading 
the  report,  I  was  shocked  by  the  lan- 
guaee  of  the  telegram  which  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  sent  to  this 
man.  in  view  of  his  record,  in  which  the 
National  Science  Foundation  said,  "We 
regret  to  advise  you  that  your  .scholar- 
ship has  been  revoked."  That  is  strange 
language  to  a  man  who  is  in  contempt 
of  the  Congress,  and  who  refused  to  an- 
swer questions  with  respect  to  whether 
he  is  a  Communist  or  associated  with 
subversives. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  WALTER.  I  think  if  the  gentle- 
man would  read  the  hearings  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Un-Amencan  Ac- 
tivities concerning  the  manner  in  which 
the  National  Science  Foundation  op- 
erates, he  will  conclude,  as  I  have,  that 
the  National  Science  Foundation  just 
does  not  care  whom  they  select  or  what 
the  background  of  the  selected  individ- 
ual is.  They  take  the  position  that  tins 
man's  "politics"  is  none  of  their  concern. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvarua. 

Mr.  FULTON.  It  must  be  said  that  the 
National  Fcicnce  Foundation  does  not 
favor  the  passage  of  this  bill.  The  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Committee  drew 
up  the  bill  without,  shall  we  say.  the 
concurrence  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

Wiien  questioning  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  I  asked 
him  if.  under  present  law,  the  Foundation 
knew  that  Edward  Yellin  had  been  con- 
victed of  refusing  to  answer  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
whether  he  was  a  Communist  and  was 
later  convicted  of  contempt  of  Congress, 
would  they  a.gain  give  him  a  fellowship? 
The  an.swer  was.  "Yes,  we  would  give 
him  the  fellowship." 

My  comment  was  that  we  must  then 
change  the  statutory  provisions  to  make 
clear  the   intent  of   the  Congress      We 
must  make  it  clear  that  people  of  this 
type  are  not   to  get  such  awards.    In 
fact,   the   National   Science  Foundation 
said   at  the  time   that  the  only  reason 
Edward  Yellin  was  not  getting  the  fel- 
lowship, after  being  convicted  of  con- 
tempt of  Congress  and  sentenced  to  the 
Federal  penitentiary  for  a  year,  is  not 
the  fact  that  he  was  convicted,  it  was 
because  he  could  not  serve  out  the  fel- 
low.ship  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
.sei-ving  time  in  the  Federal  penitentiary. 
That  is  quite  a  remarkable  statement. 
It  was  because  of  the  man's  inability  to 
take  the  fellowship  because  he  might  be 
confined,    that     the     National     Science 
Foundation  revoked  the  fellowship.     It 
was  not  revoked  because  it  was  wrong  to 
be    held    in    contempt    of    Congress.      I 
asked  was  it  not  prima  facie  that  a  man. 
held  to  be  in  contempt  of  Congress  and 
sentenced  to  the  Federal  penitentiary  for 
a  year,  should  be  denied  the  right  to  re- 
ceive a  Federal  grant  or  fellowship  of 


$3,800.  The  National  Science  Founda- 
tion could  not  answer  that  question.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  my  good  friend,  Mr. 
Walter,  if  he  agrees  with  me  on  this 
unfortunate  attitude  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  gone 
as  far  as  I  would  go  as  to  their  attitude, 
if  having  had  these  people  before  you. 
you  had  the  opportunity  i-o  deal  ade- 
quately with,  shall  we  say.  the  lax  at- 
titude that  they  showed  toward  people 
who  are  undoubtedly  card-carrying, 
hard-boiled  Communists.  This  fellow. 
Yellin,  was  not  one  of  those  frustrated 
idealists.  He  was  an  agent  of  Soviet 
Russia. 

Mr  FULTON.  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  taken  no  ac- 
tion against  this  man  by  bringing 
charges  against  him,  even  though  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  at  our 
prodding,  called  the  case  to  the  attention 
of  the  Department  some  weeks  ago 

I  have  one  other  question  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

How  many  other  people,  such  as  Ed- 
ward Yellin,  who  belong  to  subversive 
organizations  listed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, to  your  knowledge  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  have  been  considered  or  have 
received  fellowships  or  scholarships  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation? 

Mr.  WALTER.  Our  inquiry  has  not 
been  completed,  but  there  are  others,  I 
think  three,  that  we  have  discovered,  and 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  find  out  who 
they  are 

Mr.  FULTON  Therefoie.  in  addition 
to  Edward  Yellin,  there  are  still  pending 
three  cases  of  people  belonging  to  sub- 
versive organizations,  who  have  received 
fellowships  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  WALTER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H  R.  8556,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1950  The  provisions  of  this  bill 
will  tighten  controls  against  Communists 
and  assorted  fellow  travelers  who  apply 
for  .scholarship  and  fellowship  scientific 
study  grants. 

Members  of  this  body  are  well  aware 
of  the  openly  announced  Communist 
objective  of  internal  subversion  and 
infiltration  of  our  youth  centers  and 
organizations.  America's  college  and 
university  campuses  are  a  prime  target 
of  these  Red  advances. 

H  R.  8556  will  give  the  National  Science 
Foundation  the  legislative  tools  it  re- 
quires to  weed  out  these  students  before 
they  can  infect  our  schools  while  at  the 
same  time  receive  extraordinaiy  scien- 


tific educations  from  our  best  schools  at 
taxpayer  expense 

This  bill  provides  a  severe  criminal  line 
and  penal  sentence  for  any  Communist 
who  applies  for  a  fellowship  or  scholar- 
ship award  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  A  prison  term  of  not  more 
than  5  years  and  a  fine  up  to  $10,000  or 
both  can  result  for  a  Communist  who 
makes  an  unla^vful  application  for  an 
award. 

Another  provision  of  this  bill  to  amend 
the  1950  act  eives  the  National  Scienc? 
Foundation  the  needed  authority  to  re- 
ject any  application  it  deems  not  in  the 
be.st  interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  provides,  furthermore,  that 
evei-y  scientific  award  applicant  swear 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  the 
Constitution  Persons  seeking  awards 
also  will  be  required  to  furnish  full 
statements  on  past  crimina^  convictions 
punishable  by  30  days  or  more  imprison- 
ment, and  any  infoiTnation  on  any  crim- 
inal charges  pending  at  the  time  of  the 
application. 

When  It  is  realized  that,  since  1950. 
a  total  of  18,000  National  Science 
Foundation  grants  costing  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  country  $54  million  have  been 
parceled  out.  we  readily  realize  what  a 
tremendous  weajwn  this  gives  the  Com- 
munist^s  if  they  can  deflect  some  of  these 
scholarships  to  their  coconspirators. 

The  dire  need  for  this  legislation  was 
shockingly  proved  recently  when  it  was 
disclosed  that  one  Edward  Yellin.  a 
graduate  student  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  had  received  a  National  Science 
Foundation  grant  of  $3,800  for  2  years' 
advanced  engineering  study. 

I  am  most  familiar  with  Mr.  Yellin's 
record  m  the  State  of  Indiana.  Y'ellin 
was  summoned  as  a  witness  by  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee during  hearings  at  Gai-y-  Ind..  in 
Febi-uary  1958.  Yellin  refused  to  an- 
swer whether  he  belonged  to  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  was  later  convicted  of 
contempt  of  Congress.  These  hearings 
were  designed  to  investigate  Communist 
infiltration  and  colonization  in  the  high- 
ly industrialized  northern  Indiana  steel 
mill  area. 

Following  Yellin's  conviction  by  the 
Federal  court  in  Hammond.  Ind..  the 
conviction  was  upheld  by  the  U.S.  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals. 

Nearly  2  years  after  this  episode  in 
Indiana,  which  received  widespread  pub- 
licity during  1958.  Mr.  Yellin's  name 
turned  up  again  on  June  8  of  this  year. 

That  was  the  date  I  learned  from  tlie 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee that  this  same  Mr.  Yellin.  whose 
background  and  court  record  was  so 
widely  known,  had  been  awarded  a  $3,800 
grant  to  continue  his  higher  education  at 
taxpayer  expense. 

I  immediately  brou.?lit  this  shocking 
situation  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
Commitlce  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
and  healings  were  instituted  as  a  result. 
The  committee  was  just  as  appalled  as 
my.-elf  to  learn  of  this  highly  undesir- 
able award  to  a  person  of  questionable 
loyalty. 

Two  days  of  lieariiigs  on  the  Yellin 
grant  exhibited  a  most  undent  need  for 


remedial  legislation  to  give  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Board  unquestioned 
authority  to  refuse  grants  to  persons 
whose  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  are  questionable. 

There  was  an  expression  from  National 
Science  Foundation  officials  during  the 
hearing  that  under  the  present  law  their 
authority  to  reject  applicants  is  limited, 
and  their  selections  are  based  solely  on 
merit  and  ability  without  reference  to 
criminal  or  subversive  background.  This 
bod> .  I  am  sure,  is  cognizant  of  the  need  \ 
to  preserve  intellectual  freedom  and  fur- 
therance of  our  scientific  endeavors 
through  the  advanced  education  of  our 
best  young  scientific  minds.  However, 
I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  proposition  that 
men  of  science  constitute  some  special  or 
privileged  class. 

By  the  same  token  Members  of  this 
body  are  equally  aware  that  there  is  an 
internal  danger  that  rivals  our  security 
as  surely  as  foreign  military  might. 
Without  proper  safeguards  at  the  aca- 
demic and  scientific  levels,  we  not  only 
risk  the  loss  of  valuable  secrets  vital  to 
our  security  but  the  more  far-reaching 
dancer  of  Communist  infiltration  and 
subversion  on  oui-  college  campuses  where 
young,  pliable  minds  may  fall  victim  to 
insidious  propaganda  efforts  of  the 
enemy. 

By  enactment  of  this  bill,  we  can  give 
the  National  Science  Foundation  the 
tools  to  implement  an  anti-Communist 
award  program  that  will  forestall  fur- 
ther cases  of  the  Yellin  type  and  insure 
that  tax  money  goes  to  students  of  not 
only  outstaiiding  .scientific  ability  and 
promise  but  of  unquestioned  loyalty  to 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  v  as  no  objection. 


CAPE  H  ATT  ERAS   RECREATIONAL 
AREA.  N.C. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  •H.R.  6729' 
to  piovide  for  the  disposal  of  certain 
land.'^  lield  for  inclusion  in  the  Cape  Hat- 
toras  National  Seashore  Recreational 
Area.  N.C,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob;ection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mi'.  Speaker,  reserving 
tlie  right  to  object,  could  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  the  author  of  the 
bill,  tell  me  whether  or  not  in  the  dis- 
position of  this  land  currently  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government  there  is  a  safe- 
guaid  that  this  land  will  only  be  sold  at  a 
fair  market  value ^ 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  Texas. 

Mr.  RLT~HERFORD.  In  response  to 
the  gentleman's  question,  this  bill  only 
encompasses  releasing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  ownership  in  this  land 
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and  reverting  it  to  the  General  Services 
Administration,  and  ttiey  will,  in  turn, 
dispose  of  it  in  the  normal  procedure. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  notice  in  the  summary 
of  the  legislation  which  I  have  before  me 
that  the  land  will  be  disposed  of  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Sei-vices  Act.  I  do  not 
have  a  copy  of  that  act  before  me.  I 
only  raise  the  question  under  that  act.  if 
this  land  is  sold,  will  it  be  sold  at  the  fair 
market  value  to  the  highest  competitive 
bidder? 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  I  presume  it 
will,  but  the  purp>ose  of  this  bill  is  not 
to  sell  or  dispose  of  the  land.  It  is  to  dis- 
p>ossess  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
from  further  operation  of  the  land.  This 
is  to  release  the  land  from  ownership 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  turn 
it  over  to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. They  can  either  retain  it  or 
sell  it,  but  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  not 
to  sell  the  land. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
tract  of  Federal  property  comprising  eight 
and  one-tenth  acres  of  land  situated  In  Dare 
County,  North  Carolina,  approximately  two 
miles  north  of  Kitty  Hawk,  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  by  the  Act  of 
June  3,  1948  (62  Stat.  301;  16  U.S.C.  459a-4), 
to  be  administered  as  a  part  of  the  Cape 
Hatteras  National  Seashore  Recreational 
Area,  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TEMPORARY  APPOINTMENTS  IN  U.S. 
COAST  GUARD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8719) 
to  amend  the  act  of  July  23,  1947,  chap- 
ter 301,  as  amended,  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  authority  to  make  temporary  ap- 
pointments and  promotions  in  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asrembled.  That  sec- 
tion 16  of  the  Act  of  July  23,  1947,  chapter 
301  (61  Stat.  413;  14  U.S.C.  435,  note),  as 
amended,  la  amended,  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  16.  Nothwlthstandlng  the  limita- 
tions contained  in  subsection  (a)  of  section 
435.  and  subsection  (a)  of  section  436,  of 
title  14,  United  States  Code,  the  authority 
granted  by  those  sections  may  be  exercised 
until — 

"(1)  such  time  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  determines  that  the  number  of 
officers  holding  permanent  appointments  on 
the  active  list  of  the  Coast  Guard  is  equal 
to  95  per  centum  of  the  number  of  such  offi- 


cers  authorized   by   law.    exclusive    of   extra 
numbers;   or 

"(2)  January  1. 1964; 
whichever  occurs  earlier." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REPEALING  PART   OF  THE   ACT   OF 
MARCH  2,  1889 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  931  >  to 
repeal  that  part  of  the  act  of  March  2, 
1889,  as  amended,  which  requires  that 
grantors  furnish,  free  of  all  expenses  to 
the  Government,  all  requisite  abstracts. 
official  certifications  and  evidences  of 
title. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House\  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
proviso  in  the  third  full  paragraph  on  page 
941  of  volume  25  of  the  Statutes  at  Large 
in  the  Act  of  March  2.  1889.  as  amended  (40 
use.   256),    is   hereby   repealed 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  EASEMENTS  IN  RE.AL 
PROPERTY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <U.R.  8355'. 
to  authorize  executive  agencies  to  gi-ant 
easements  in,  over,  or  upon  real  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  under  the  con- 
trol of  such  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  re.sen- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  this  bill  i.s  one 
of  which  there  are  a  number  of  bills 
before  our  House  Subcommittee  on  For- 
estry, and  because  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  some  areas  here  in  which  there  is 
some  common  interest.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  may  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  ?  | 

There  was  no  objection. 


GOVERNMENT-OWNED  ELECTRIC 
AND  TELEPHONE  LINES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1501  >  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  contract  for  the  sale,  operation,  main- 
tenance, repair,  or  relocation  of  Govern- 
ment-owiied  electric  and  telephone  lines 
and  other  utility  facilities  used  for  the 
administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hottse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Co7igres.t  asseinbled.  Tliat.  except 
for  electric  utility  system.s  constructed  ar.d 
operated  as  a  part  of  an  irrigation  system . 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 


contract  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  considers  to  be  in  the  best  Interest  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  sale,  opera- 
tion, nialntenance.  repairs,  or  relocation  of 
Government-owned  utilities  and  utility  sys- 
tems and  appurtenances  u.sed  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
The  Secretary  shall  not  execute  a  contract 
pursuant  to  this  Act  imtil  he  has  submitted 
to  the  Corrunittees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  copy  of  the  contract  and  a 
statement  of  his  reasons  for  proposing  the 
contract,  and  until  such  materials  have  lain 
before  the  committees  for  sixty  days  (ex- 
cluding ihe  time  during  which  either  House 
is  in  recess  for  more  than  three  days)  unless 
prior  thereto  the  Secretary  Is  notified  that 
neither  committee  has  any  objection  to  the 
proposed  contract. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  i-ead  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


LAND  OF  CHILOCCO  INDIAN  INDUS- 
TRIAL  SCHOOL,    OKLAHO\L\ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  1807)  to 
authorize  the  disp>o.sition  of  land  no 
longer  needed  for  the  Cliilocco  Indian 
Indu.^trial  School  at  Chilocco.  Okla. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clei  k 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Srnatr  and  House 
of  Rrprcaentatives  of  the  United  State-i  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  any 
part  of  the  lands  that  were  reserved  by  sec- 
ti  n  10  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1893  (27  Stat. 
6401,  for  the  Chilocco  Indian  Industrial 
School  until  further  action  by  Congress,  and 
the  improvements  thereon,  that  become  ex- 
cess to  the  needs  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  may  be  transferred  or  disposed  of  in 
accordance  with  the  provl.simis  uf  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended  or  supplemented 

Sec.  2  Tl^e  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  convey,  without  consideration,  to 
Charlie  Gray,  his  succes.sors  or  assigns,  and 
to  Esau  Greenwood,  his  successors  or  as- 
signs, respectively,  title  to  the  homestead 
sues  within  the  Chilocco  Indian  Industrial 
Sch<x)l  Reserve  that  are  described  below 
when  ail  payments  required  by  their  home- 
stead agreements  have  been  paid: 

(a)  Charlie  Gray  homestead  ;  Beginning  at 
a  point  39  rods  south  of  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  northeast  quarter  section  17. 
township  29  north,  range  2  east,  Indian 
meridian,  thence  24  rods  south,  thence  33 'j 
nxls  west,  thence  24  rod.s  north,  thence  33 '3 
rods  east  to  point  of  beginning,  containing 
5  acres. 

(b)  Esau  Greenwood  homestead:  Begin- 
ning at  a  point  67  r(xls  north  of  southeast 
corner  of  the  northeast  qu.arter  section  20. 
township  29  north,  range  2  east.  Indian 
meridian,  thence  north  20  rods  thence  west 
50  rods,  thence  south  10  rods,  thence  east 
20  rods,  thence  south  10  rods,  thence  east 
30  rods  to  F>oint  of  beginning,  containing 
5  acres. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Paee  1,  lines  3  throigh  10.  strike  out  all 
of  section  1. 

Page  1,  line  11,  strike  out  "Sec.  2.  The  ' 
and  insert  lu  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "That 
the". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  V.  as  ordoi-ed  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.s.sed.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GIVING    RESERVED    MINERALS    TO 
WALKER  RIVER  PAIUTE  TRIBE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2016)  to 
give  to  the  Walker  River  Paiute  Tribe 
the  reserved  minerals  underlying  its 
reservation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State."  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all 
lands  set  aside  and  added  to  the  Walker 
River  Indian  Reservation.  Nevada,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  author- 
ity of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  22,  1936 
(49  Stat.  1806).  are  hereby  withdrawn  from 
all  forms  of  exploration,  location,  and  entry 
under  the  public  land  mining  laws  and  the 
minerals  underlying  such  lands  are  hereby 
made  a  part  of  the  reservation  to  be  held  in 
trust  by  the  United  States  of  America  sub- 
ject to  valid  existing  rights,  and  such  min- 
erals shall  be  subject  to  lease  for  mining 
purposes  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  Of  May  11,  1938  (52  Stat  347;  25  US  C 
396a-g)    as  amended  or  supplemented. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
thii-d  time,  wsis  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


FORT  BELKNAP  INDIAN  IRRIG.^TION 
PROJECT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  «S.  2216'  to 
authorize  the  transfer  of  three  units  of 
the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  irrigation  proj- 
ect to  the  landowners  within  the  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  If  fTidcfcd  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State.<i  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
transfer  to  an  association  or  organization  of 
the  landowners  whose  lands  are  served  by 
the  following  units  of  the  Fort  Belknap  In- 
dian Irrigation  project  all  of  the  right,  title, 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States  In  the 
irrigation   project   works  of  each   unit: 

(1)  Upper  Peoples  Creek  (Hays)  unit,  lo- 
cated In  township  26  north,  ranges  23  and 
24  east,  P  MM  ,  about  24  miles  south  of  the 
Fort  Belknap  agency  headquarters 

(2 1  Big  Warm  luiit.  located  along  the 
east  boundary  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Reser- 
vation In  township  27  north,  range  26  east. 
P  MM,  about  36  airline  miles  from  the  Fort 
Belknap  agency  headquarters. 

i3i  Lower  Peoples  Creek  (Ereaux)  unit, 
located  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Port 
Belknap  Reservation  in  townships  30  and 
31,  range  26  east.  PM  M  ,  about  21  airline 
miles  from  the  Fort  Belknap  agency  head- 
quarters 

The  transferees  shall  thereafter  have  sole 
responsibility  for  the  care,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  irrigation  works  of  the 
units,  and  the  United  States  shall  have  no 
responsibility  therefor  The  transfer  of 
each  unit  shall  be  made  In  such  form  and  un- 
der such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems 
adequate  to  protect  the  interests  of  each 
landowner  served  by  the  unit,  and  shall 
include  the  rights-of-way  for  canals,  later- 
als, and  other  project  works  that  are  trans- 
ferred. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  cancel  all  accrued  operation 
and  maintenance  charges  at  the  time  a 
transfer  authorized  by  section  1  of  this  Act 
Is  made. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,    was    read    the    third    time,    and 


AMENDING    THE    FREEPORT    HAR- 
BOR   PROJECT,     TEXAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R  8320 1 
to  amend  the  Freeport  Harbor  project. 
Texas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre.<!entatnes  of  Die  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  That  the 
existing  project  for  Freeport  Harbor,  Texas, 
is  hereby  modified  by  revoking  the  provision 
of  local  cooperation  set  forth  at  paragraph 
12(a)  of  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors  as  contained 
in  House  Document  Numbered  1469.  Sixty- 
third  Congress,  insofar  as  it  requires  the 
town  of  Freeport  to  own  in  perpetuity  the 
strip  of  land  specifically  referred  to  therein 
and  to  maintain  a  dock  thereon  The  as- 
surance heretofore  furnl.shed  by  the  towia 
in  compliance  with  this  requirement  Is 
hereby  nullified 

Sec  2  The  Freeport  Harbor  project  shall 
be  subject  to  a  condition  that  local  interest* 
shall  maintain  adequate  public  terminal  fa- 
cilities at  the  harbor 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.^ed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


House  Document  Numbered  196,  Eighty-sixth 
Congress,  first  session.  1960;  and  the  harbor 
area  beginning  at  harbor  line  point  40. 
situated  south  62  degrees  25  minutes  49 
seconds  west.  1.375.00  feet  from  a  point  on 
city  monument  line  of  Garfield  Avenue  pro- 
duced 1.462.50  feet  northerly  from  a  granite 
city  monument,  situated  25  feet  southerly 
from  centerllne  of  Ash  Avenue  and  25  feet 
easterly  of  centerllne  of  Garfield  Avenue: 

thence  south  62  degrees  25  minutes  49 
seconds  west,  a  distance  of  793.40  feet  to 
harbor  line  point  42: 

thence  south  27  degrees  34  minutes  11 
seconds  east,  parallel  with  city  monument 
line  of  Garfield  Avenue  and  2,168.40  f et  t 
therefrom  a  distance  of  654.00  feet  to  harbor 
line  point  42a.  to  be  established; 

thence  south  56  degrees  28  minutes  40 
seconds  east,  a  distance  of  620.60  feet  to 
harbur  line  point  40b.  to  be  established: 

thence  south  49  degrees  52  minutes  29 
seconds  east,  a  distance  of  1.300.00  feet  to 
harbor  line  point  40a;  situated  on  the  harbor 
line  between  points  38  and  40,  as  approved 
by  Secretary  of  War,  November  17.  1899: 

thence  on  s.-tid  approved  harbor  line  north 
27  degrees  34  minutes  11  seconds  west,  for  a 
distance  of  2.4(X).00  feet  to  harbor  line  pwDlnt 
40.  the  point  of  beginning 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MODIFY     PROJECT     FOR     DULUTH- 
SUPERIOR  HARBOR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7854' 
to  modify  the  project  for  the  Duluth- 
Superior  Harbor,  Minn,  and  Wis.,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  abandonment  of  the  21st 
Avenue  West  Channel,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^c  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  a'^scmbled  That  the 
project  for  the  Duluth-Superior  Harbor. 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  autliorlzed  by  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for 
clhcr  purposes",  approved  August  30,  1935 
(49  Stat.  1028.  1035).  and  the  project  for 
such  harbor  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1960.  are  each  modified  to 
abandon  those  portions  of  the  Twenty-first 
Avenue  West  Channel  more  particularly 
described  in  sort  ion  2  of  this  .Act.  and  that 
portion  of  the  Duluth-Superlor  Harbor  In  the 
Twenty-first  Avenue  West  Channel  area 
bounded  by  harbor  lines  as  approved  by  the 
.Secretary  of  War  on  November  17.  1899.  more 
particularly  described  in  section  2  of  this 
Act,  is  hrreby  dcclf.red  to  be  a  nonnavigable 
water  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constlttition  and  laws  of  the 
United  States.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  section  Is  expressly  reserved. 

Src.  2.  The  area  to  be  abandoned  referred 
U)  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  Is  more 
particularly  described  as  follows: 

About  the  northerly  1.250  feet  of  the 
3  300-loot-long  Twenty-firrt  Avenue  West 
Channel  authorized  by  the  Act  of  August  30. 
1935,  as  described  In  House  Document 
Numbered  4G2,  Seventy-second  Congress, 
second  session,  1932:  and  about  the  northerly 
500  feet  of  the  2.500-foot-long  Twenty-first 
Avenue  West  Channel  autnirized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960,  as  described  in 


CHANGE  NAME  OF  PLAYA  DEL  REY 
INLET.  VENICE,  CALIF. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  157 >  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Playa  del  Rey 
Inlet  and  Haibor.  Venice.  Calif.,  to  the 
Marina  del  Rey  Small  Craft  Harbor.  Los 

Anceles.  Calif. 

There  beinp.  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  cr.artcd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcp'-esentatTVCs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a.s.vcmbled.  That  the 
body  of  water  designated  as  the  Playa  del 
Rey  Inlet  and  Harbor,  Venice.  Calllornia, 
by  section  101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1954  (68  Stat,  1252;  Public  Law  780. 
E.gh-ty-th;rd  Congress),  shall  be  known  and 
deiignat^d  hereafter  as  the  "Marina  del  Rey 
Small  Craft  Harbor,  Los  Angeles,  California". 
Any  law,  regulation,  map.  document,  record, 
or  other  paper  of  the  United  States  in  which 
such  body  of  wat«r  is  referred  to  shall  be 
held  to  refer  to  It  as  the  "Marina  del  Rey 
Small  Craft  Harbor,  California". 

With  the  following  committ-ee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  7.  strike  "Small  Craft  Harbor. '" 
Page  2.  line  1,  strike  "Small  Craft  Harbor." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
a freed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

Tl^e  title  of  the  bill  wais  amended  to 
read:  "A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Playa  del  Rey  Inlet  and  Harbor.  Venice, 
California,  to  the  "Marina  del  Rey.  Los 
Angeles,  Calif." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

LANDS  HELD  IN  TRUST  FOR  THE 

PUEBLOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  203^   to 

declare  that  the  United  States  holds  in 

trust  for  the  pueblos  of  Santa  Ana,  Zia, 
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Jemez,  San  Felipe,  Santo  Domingo,  Co- 
chiti,  Isleta,  and  San  Ildefonso  certain 
public  domain  lands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
to  the  following  public  domain  lands  and 
improvements  thereon,  situated  within  San- 
doval County  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  pueblo  of  Santa  Ana; 

NEW    MEXICO     PRINCIPAL     MERIDIAN 

Township  13  north,  range  3  east: 
Section  5,  that  portion  of  the  section  situ- 
ated west  of  New  Mexico  Highway  44; 

Section  6,  lots  4,  5,  6,  7,  11,  12.  and  13, 
southeast  quarter  northwest  quarter,  south 
half  northeast  quarter  east  half  southwest 
quarter,  southeast  quarter. 

Township    14   north,  range   3   east: 
Section    1.    lots    1,    2,    3,    4,    5,    6,    and    7, 
south  half  north  half,  north  half  south  half, 
southeast  quarter  southeast  quarter; 

Section  3,  lots  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8, 
south  half  north  half,  north  half  south 
half; 

Section  4,  lots  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8, 
south  half  north  half,  north  half  south 
half; 

Section  5,  lots  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  6,  7,  and  8, 
south  half  north  half,  north  half  south 
half; 

Section  6,  lots  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 
and  10,  south  half  northeast  quarter,  north- 
east quarter  southeast  quarter; 

Section  7,  lots  3,  4,  5.  6,  11,  12.  13.  and 
14; 

Section  12,  lots  1,  4,  5,  and  8,  east  half 
east  half; 

Section  13,  lots  1.  4,  5,  and  8,  east  half 
east  half; 

Section  18,  lots  2,  3.  4,  5.  8.  9.  10,  and  11: 

Section  19,  lots  2,  3,  4.  5,  8.  9,  10,  and  11; 

Section  24,  lots  1,  4,  5,  and  8,  east  half 
east  half; 

Section  25.  lots  1,  4,  5,  and  9,  east  half 
east  half; 

Section  30,  lots  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  and  11; 

Section  31,  lots  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  and  11. 

Township  14  north,  range  4  east: 

Section  6,  lots  3  and  4,  south  half  north- 
west quarter,  southwest  quarter; 

Section  7,  west  half; 

Section  18,  west  half,  weit  half  east  half; 

Section  19,  west  half,  west  half  east  half; 

Section  30,  northwest  quarter,  west  half 
northeast  quarter,  southwest  quarter,  west 
half  southeast  quarter; 

Section  31,  northwest  quarter  northeast 
quarter,  northeast  quarter  northwest  quar- 
ter. 

Township  15  north,  range  3  east: 

Section  5,  lots  7  and  8; 

Section  10,  lots  1,  3,  and  4,  southeast  quar- 
ter southwest  quarter; 

Section  11,  lots  1,  2.  3,  and  4; 

Section  12,  lots  1,  2,  3,  and  4; 

Section  13,  all; 

Section  14,  all; 

Section  15,  all; 

Section  17,  all; 

Section  18,  east  half; 

Section  19,  east  half; 

Section  20,  all; 

Section  21,  all; 

Section  22,  all; 

Section  23,  all; 

Section  24.  all; 

Section  25,  all; 

Section  26,  all; 

Section  27,  all; 

Section  28,  all; 

Section  29.  all; 

Section  30.  lot  4,  east  half,  southeast  quar- 
ter soiithwest  quarter; 

Section  31,  all; 

Section  33,  all; 


Section  34.  all; 

Section  35,  all. 

Township  15  north,  range  4  east 

Section  7.  lots  2  and  3; 

Section  18,  west  half; 

Section  19,  west  half; 

Section  30.  west  half; 

Section  31,  west  half;  containing  22.3^5.87 
acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  2.  Title  to  the  following  described 
public  domain  lands  and  Improvements 
thereon,  situated  within  Sandoval  County 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  held  by  the  United  States  in 
trust  for  the  pueblo  of  Zia: 

NEW     MEXICO     PRINCIPAL     MERIDIAN 

Township  14  north,  range  1  east: 
Section  11.  west  portion  of  section  not  in- 
cluded in  Zia  Pueblo  trust  land  described  In 
Act  of  August  13.  1949  (63  Stat.  604); 

Section  12,  rll; 
Section  14.  all: 
Section  15,  all; 
Section  22.  ail.  ! 

Section  23.  west  portion  of  section  nbt  In- 
cluded in  Zia  Pueblo  trust  land  described  in 
Act  of  August  13,  1949  (63  Stat.  604); 

Section  24.  all: 

Section  26.  all; 

Section  27,  all. 

Township  14  north,  range  2  east: 

Section  1.  lots  11.  12,  13.  14.  15.  19.  and 
17.  south  half  southwest  quarter,  southwest 
quarter  southeast  quarter: 

Section  4,  lots  9,  10,  11,  and  12,  south  half 
south  half; 

Section  6.  lots  10,  11,  12.  13,  14.  15.  IB.  17. 
and  18.  south  half  southeast  quarter,  south- 
east quarter  southwest  quarter,  northeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter,  southeast  quarter 
northwest  quarter; 

Section  8.  all; 

Section  10.  all: 

Section  11,  east  half  east  half; 

Section  12,  all; 

Section  13,  all; 

Section  14,  all; 

Section  18,  all; 

Section  20.  all; 

Section  22,  all; 

Section  23,  east  half  east  half; 

Section  24,  all; 

Section  25,  all; 

Section  26,  all: 

Section  28.  lots  1.  2,  and  5,  north  half 
north  half  southeast  quarter,  southeast  quar 
ter  southeast  quarter; 

Section  30.  all; 

Section  34.  all: 

Section  35,  lot  1.  east  half  northeast  quar 
ter,  northeast  quarter  southeast  quarter. 

Township  15  north,  range  2  east 

Section  1,  lots  1,  2,  3,  and  4; 

Section  4.  lots  1.  2,  3.  and  4; 

Section  6.  lot  1; 

Section  8.  lots  1,  2.  3.  and  4.  rnrth  half 
north  half: 

Section  10,  lots  1,  2,  3.  and  4.  north  half 
north  half: 

Section  11,  lot  1,  northeast  quarter  north- 
east quarter; 

Section  12,  lots  1,  2.  3,  4.  5.  and  6,  north 
half  north  half; 

Section  13.  lots  1.  2.  3.  and  4; 

Section  18,  west  half  west  half; 

Section  24,  lots  1,  2.  3.  and  4: 

Section  25,  lots  1,  2,  3,  and  4; 

Section  30,  lots  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  west  half. 

Township  15  north,  range  3  east: 

Section  6.  lots  3.  4.  5.  and  6; 

Section  7.  all; 

Section  8,  all: 

Section  9,  lots  1.  2,  3.  and  4.  west  half. 
south  half  southeast  quarter; 

Section  10,  lot  2.  southwest  quarter  south- 
west quarter; 

Section  18,  west  half; 

Section  19,  west  half: 

Section  30,  lots  1.  2,  and  3,  east  half  north- 
west  quarter,   northeast   quarter  southwest 
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quarter,  containing  20,163.41  acres,  more  or 
less. 

Sec.  3  Title  to  the  following  described 
public  domain  lands  and  Improvements 
thereon,  situated  within  Sandoval  County  In 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  held  by  the  United  States  In  trust 
for  the  pueblo  of  Jemez; 

NEW    MEXICO    PRINCIPAL    MERIDIAN 

Township  15  north,  range  3  east: 

Section  4,  lots  1,  2,  3.  4.  5.  and  6.  southwest 
quarter,  south  half  northwest  quarter; 

Section  5,  lots  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  9.  south 
half  northeast  quarter,  north  half  southeast 
quarter,  southeast  quarter  southeast  quarter, 
southeast  quarter  northwest   quarter. 

Section  6,  lots  1  and  2. 

Township  16  north,  range  2  east : 

Section  12,  lots  1.  2,  3,  and  4,  east  half  east 
half; 

Section  13,  lots  1.  2,  3,  and  4,  east  half  east 
half; 

Section  24,  lots  1.  2.  3,  and  4.  east  half  east 
half; 

Section  25.  lots  1,  2.  3,  and  4.  east  half  east 
half. 

Township  16  north,  range  3  east; 

Section  17.  north  half,  southeast  quarter. 
north  half  southwest  quarter,  southeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter; 

Section  18,  north  half,  southwest  quarter, 
north  half  southeast  quarter,  southwest 
quarter  southeast  quarter; 

Section  19,  south  half,  south  half  north- 
east quarter,  northwest  quarter  northeast 
qiiarter,  northwest  quarter; 

Section  20,  south  half,  northeast  quarter, 
south  half  northwest  quarter,  northeast 
quarter  northwest  quarter; 

.Section  21.  lots  1,  2.  3.  and  4,  west  half; 

Section  28,  lots  1,  2.  3,  and  4    west  half; 

Section  29,  all; 

Section  30.  all; 

Section  31,  lots  1.  2,  and  3,  north  half, 
north  half  southeast  quarter,  southeast  qu.ir- 
tcr  southeast  quarter,  northeast  quarter 
southwest  quarter; 

Section  33,  lots  1,  2.  3.  and  4,  west  half, 
containing  7,819.28  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  4.  Title  to  the  following  described 
public  domain  lands  and  Improvements 
thereon,  situated  within  Sandoval  County  in 
the  State  of  New  Mexico.  Is  hereby  declared 
to  be  held  by  the  United  Sutes  In  trust  U>r 
the  pueblo  of  San  Felipe  ; 

NEW    MEXICO    PRINCXTAL    MERIDIAN 

Township  14  north,  range  4  east 

Section  2,  lots  11.  12.  13.  14.  and  15,  south- 
west quarter  southwest  quarter; 

Section  11.  lots  5.  6.  7.  and  8: 

Section  14,  lots  5,  6,  7.  and  8,  west  half 
west  half; 

Section  15.  all; 

Section  21,  east  half; 

Section  22,  all; 

Section  23,  lots  5,  6,  7.  and  8.  west  half 
west  half. 

Section  26,  lots  5,  6,  7,  and  8.  west  half 
west  half; 

Section  27,  north  half,  southeast  quarter, 
north  half  southwest  quarter,  southeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter: 

Section  28.  northeast  quarter; 

Section  34,  north  half  northeast  quarter; 

Section  35.  lots  6,  7,  and  8,  west  half  north- 
west quarter. 

Township  15  north  range  4  east: 

Section  14.  lots  1.  2,  3,  and  4,  southwest 
quarter  northwest  quarter,  west  half  south- 
west quarter; 

Section  15.  east  half  east  half; 

Section  22,  east  half; 

Section  23,  lots  1,  2,  3.  and  4,  west  half 
west  half; 

Section  26,  lots  1.  2.  3,  and  4,  west  half 
west  half; 

Section  27.  east  half  east  half; 

Section  35.  lots  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  west  hall 
west  half,  containing  5,347.73  acres,  more  or 
less. 


Sec,  5.  Title  to  the  following  described 
public  domain  lands  and  Improvements 
thereon,  situated  within  Sandoval  County  In 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  held  by  the  United  States  In  trust  for 
the   pueblo  of  Santo   Domingo: 

NEW   MEXICO   PRINCIPAL  MERIDAN 

Township  15  north,  range  4  east: 

Section  4.  lots  1.  2.  3.  and  4.  west  half; 

Section  5.  lots  1,  2,  3.  4  and  5  .southeast 
quarter  northeast  quarter,  east  half  south- 
east  quarter. 

Section   8,   lot    1. 

Township  16  north,  range  4  east: 

Section   16.  loU  5,  6.  7.  and  8.  we*t  half; 

Section  17.  lots  1,  4.  5,  and  6,  northeast 
quarter  northeast  quarter; 

Section  20,  lots  1.  2.  3.  and  4. 

Section  21.  lots  5    6.  7.  and  8    west  half; 

Section  28.  lots  5,  6,  7.  and  8.  west  half; 

Section  29,  lots  1,  2,  3.  and  4: 

Section  32.  lots  1.  2  3.  and  4; 

Section  33.  lots  5,  6,  7.  8.  9.  and  10.  north- 
west quarter,  north  half  southwest  quarter, 
containing  3,022  87  acres,  more  or  less 

Sec  6  Title  to  the  following  described 
public  domain  lands  and  Improvements 
thereon,  situated  within  Sandoval  County 
in  the  Slate  of  New  Mexico,  Is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  held  by  the  United  States  In 
trust  for  the  pueblo  of  Cochiti. 

KEW    MEXICO    PRINTIPAL    MERIDIAN 

Township    16    norili.  range  5   east: 

Section  8.  all; 

Section   9.   all; 

Section  10.  lots  1.  2,  3,  and  4    west  half; 

Section  15.  lota  1.  2.  3.  and  4  west  half. 
.    Section  17,  all; 

Section  20,  lots  1  2.  3  and  4.  north  half, 
north  half  southeast  quarter; 

Section  21.  all; 

Section  22,  lots  1    2,  3,  and  4,  west  half; 

Section  27.  lots  1,  2.  3,  4.  5.  and  6  north- 
west quarter,  northeast  quarter  southwest 
qviarter; 

Section  28.  lots  1.  2,  3  and  4.  north  half 
northeast  quarter,  southe.ast  quarter  north- 
east quarter,  northeast  quarter  northwest 
quarter. 

Section  29.  lot  1; 

Section  34.  lot  1.  containing  5.384  49  acres, 
more  or  less 

Sec.  7.  Title  to  the  following  described 
public  domain  lands  and  Improvements 
thereon,  situated  within  Bernalillo  and  Va- 
lencia Counties  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 
Is  hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  pueblo  of  Isleta: 

NEW   MEXICO   PRINCIPAL    MERIDIAN 

Township  7  north,  range  1  west: 

Section  4,  lots  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  southwest 
quarter  southwest  qiuarter,  north  half  south- 
west quarter,  northwest  quarter; 

Section  6,  all: 

Section  8.  all; 

Section  16.  lots  1.23   and  4; 

Section  18,  lots  1,  2.  3.  and  4. 

Township  7  north,  range  2  west: 

Section  12,  northca.st  quarter,  east  half 
Eouthezvst  quarter 

Township  8  north,  range  1  west: 

Section  4.  lots  1,  2.  3.  4,  13,  14.  15.  and  16. 
south  half  northeast  quarter; 

Section  6.  lots  1 .  8.  and  9. 

Township  8  north,  range  1  east: 

Section  4.  lots  1.  2,  3.  4  13.  14,  15.  and  16. 
south  half  north  half; 

Section  6.  lots  1,  2.  12,  13,  14,  and  15,  north- 
east quarter  east  half  northwest  quarter. 

Township  8  north,  range  2  east: 

Section    3.    northwest    quarter: 

Section  4.  north  half; 

Section  6,  lots  1.  2,  12.  13,  14,  and  15. 
northeast  quarter,  east  half  northwest  quar- 
ter containing  4,569  74  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec  8.  Title  to  Uie  following  described 
lands  and  Improvements  tlicreon.  situated 
within  Santa  Fe  County  in  the  State  of  New 
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Mexico.  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  pueblo  of 
San  Edefonso: 

NEW    MEXICO    PRINCIPAL    MESIOUN 

Township  20  north,  range  8  east: 

Section  26.  lots  1.  and  2. 

Section   27,   lot   6, 

Section  34,  lots  1,  4.  5.  and  8; 

Section  35.  lots  3  4  5,  and  6,  west  half 
west  half  containing  433  27  acres,  more  or 
less. 

Sec  9  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  valid 
rights  existing  at  the  date  of  approval  of 
this  Act. 

Sec  10  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  land  tenure  pattern  and  consolidating 
Pueblo  Indian  lands,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized,  under  such  reevila- 
tions  as  he  m.'iv  prescribe,  to  acquire  by  ex- 
change any  lands  or  interests  therein.  Includ- 
ing imjirovenients  and  water  rights,  within 
the  Pueblo  land  consolidation  areas,  and  to 
convey  In  exchange  therefor  not  to  exceed 
an  equal  value  of  unappropriated  public 
lands  within  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  or, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Pueblo  authorities 
any  Pueblo  tribal  lands  or  Interest  therein, 
including  improvements  and  water  rights. 

(b;  Either  party  to  an  exchange  under 
this  section  may  reserve  minerals,  easements, 
or  rights  of  use. 

ic)  The  Secretary  may  execute  any  title 
documents  necessary  to  effect  the  exchanges 
authorized   by   this  section 

(di  Title  to  all  lands  acquired  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  taken  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States  in  trust  for 
the  respective  Pueblo  Indian  tribes 

Sec  11.  The  Kinds  held  or  acquired  for 
the  pueblos  purbuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
administered  the  sanie  as  other  trust  or 
restricted  Indian  lands  subject  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  protection  and  conservation  of  the 
soil,  proper  utilization  of  the  land,  and  other 
purposes,  and  shall  be  a  part  of  the  respec- 
tive   Pueblo    reservations 

Sec  12  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  Is 
directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13,  1946  (60  Stat  1050).  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  shotild  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  Commission. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MINERAL  DEPOSITS  ON  NORTHERN 
CHEYENNE  RESERVATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  2224>  to 
grant  mineral.";,  including  oil,  gas,  and 
other  natural  deposits,  on  certain  lands 
in  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reser- 
vation. Mont.,  to  certain  Indians,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse 
of  Rcprcsentatiicf  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrcs!^  a'^'icmhled.  That  section 
3  of  the  Act  of  June  3.  1926  (44  Stat.  690), 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  July  24,  1947  (61 
Stat.  418 »,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec  3.  (a)  The  coal  or  other  minerals, 
including  oil.  gas,  and  other  natural  de- 
posits, on  said  reservation  are  hereby  re- 
served for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe  and  may 
be  leased  with  the  consent  of  the  Indian 
council  for  mining  purposes  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  11, 
1938   (52  Stat.  347;  25  USC    396  a  f).  under 


such  rules,  regulations,  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe:  Pro- 
vided, That  at  the  expiration  of  fifty  years 
from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act, 
the  coal  or  other  nainerals.  Including  oil, 
gas.  and  other  natural  deposits,  of  said 
allotments  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
resjjectlve  allottees  or  their  heirs  or  devisees, 
subject  to  any  outstanding  leases,  regardless 
of  any  prior  conveyance  by  such  allottee, 
heirs,  or  devisees  of  the  land  overlying  such 
minerals,  oil,  gas,  or  other  natural  deposits 
and  regardless  of  the  form  of  reference  in 
such  conveyance,  or  lack  of  reference,  to  the 
minerals,  oil.  gas.  or  other  natural  deposits 
reserved  by  this  Act. 

•■(b)  Title  to  the  minerals  so  granted  sha!l 
be  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
Indian  owners,  except  that  if  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  said  fifty  years  the  entire  Indian 
interests  in  the  minerals  within  any  allot- 
ment or  parcel  thereof  Is  granted  by  this 
Act  to  a  person  or  persons  who  at  that  time 
hold  an  unrestricted  title  to  the  lands  over- 
lying such  minerals,  oil.  gas.  or  other  natural 
deposits,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  by  fee  patent  transfer  to  such  person 
or  persons  the  unrestricted  fee  simple  title 
to  such  minerals,  oil,  gas.  or  other  natural 
deposits,  which  title  shall  vest  In  such  per- 
son or  persons  as  of  the  date  of  the  patent. 

"(c)  The  unallotted  lands  of  said  tribe  of 
Indians  shall  be  held  In  common,  subject  to 
the  control  and  management  thereof  as  Con- 
gress ma.y  deem  exi>ecllent  for  the  benefit  of 
said  Indians."' 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DONATE   LAND   TO   THE   JICARILLA 
APACHE  TRIBE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  tS,  2241)  to 
donate  to  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Tribe  of 
the  Jicarilla  Reser\'ation.  N.  Mex.. 
approximately  391.43  acres  of  federally 
owned  land. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  direct 
a  question  to  the  chairman  of  the  Indian 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
regarding  another  important  piece  of 
legislation  which  has  to  do  with  the  Me- 
nominee Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin. 
H.R.  4130.  was  discussed  under  a  rule 
here  on  the  floor  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  There  was  adequate 
discussion.  Members  of  the  House 
unanimously  supported  the  approach 
recommended  by  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  a  very  fine 
approach  in  handling  a  tribe  that  has 
been  teiTninated  from  Federal  super- 
vision, in  that  it  continued  the  educa- 
tional, health,  and  welfare  aid  on  a  100 
percent  reimbursable  basis  for  the  first 
year.  80  percent  for  the  second  year — 
60,  40,  20,  and  10  percent  in  esich  suc- 
ceeding year. 

The  Menominee  Indian  Tribe  was  one 
of  the  first  tribes  to  be  terminated,  and 
this  termination  took  place  in  April  of 
this  year.  This  bill  went  to  conference 
on  June  13,  and  I  would  like  to  find 
out.  if  I  could,  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  conference  committee  on 
this  imix)rtant  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  HALEY.  The  gentleman,  of 
course,  knows  the  attitude  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  think  we  worked  out  a 
very  fine  bill. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  the  House  worked  a  fine  bill 
and  commend  the  gentleman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  for  their  outstanding  work. 
Mr.  HALEY.  I  think  the  bill  did 
justice  to  the  Indians;  I  think  it  did 
justice  to  the  taxpayers.  In  that  con- 
ference I  listened  for  30  minutes  to  the 
conferees  on  the  other  side  and  the  firm 
attitude  they  took  on  the  position  of  the 
Senate.  The  bill  has  not  got  beyond  that 
stage.  I  thought  a  conference  was  for 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  differences  be- 
tween the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  the  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  will  remember  that  when  we 
went  to  conference  we  had  suggested  to 
Members  of  the  House  that  we  would  at- 
tempt to  get  agreement  on  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House.  The  bill,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  is  really  a  termination,  is 
a  part  of  so-called  termination  legisla- 
tion. But  when  we  went  to  conference, 
the  conferees  of  the  other  body  wanted 
to  treat  it  as  a  relief  bill.  The  House 
conferees  did  not  desire  to  treat  it  that 
way.  So  we  reached  a  stalemate,  we 
cannot  get  together.  We  feel  that  our 
approach  is  not  only  logical  but  will  be 
effective.  We  are  waiting  for  considera- 
tion by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Colorado  for  his  help.  I  hope  the  other 
body  will  give  consideration  to  compro- 
mising their  position.  This  is  important 
legislation.  I  shall  not  object  to  this 
Senate  bill  presently  before  us.  I  have 
been  assured  that  the  other  body  will 
make  an  effort  to  compromise  their  dif- 
ferences with  the  House  on  the  direct  aid 
features  contained  in  H.R.  4130. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
bill  similar  to  this  one  which  was  passed 
by  unanimous  consent  by  this  body.  The 
Senate  added  some  general  legislation  to 
it.  It  came  bfick  to  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. I  wonder  if  some  explanation 
might  be  given  of  that? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  We  are  in  a  some- 
what similar  situation  as  far  as  that 
legislation  Is  concerned.  We  feel  that 
the  bill  we  have  sent  over  to  the  other 
body  will  take  care  of  a  certain  situation 
that  should  be  taken  care  of  at  once. 
Then  we  could  consider  general  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  introduced.  We  do 
not  feel  that  a  general  rider  on  a  House 
bill,  which  is  sponsored  to  take  care  of  a 

specific  instance,  should  cause  the  House 
bill  the  burden  of  carrying  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  an  approach  to  a  general 
problem. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  wanted  to  have  this  information  to  in- 
form my  folks  back  home. 


May  I  ask  the  gentleman,  will  this  bill 
be  considered  further  in  the  next  .scb- 
sion? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  is  our  hope  it  will 
be.  We  have  not  thrown  any  particular 
blocks  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  appreciate  the  excel- 
lent consideration  by  the  committee  and 
what  the  chairman  has  given  to  this  bill. 
The  appropriate  Indians  back  home  aae 
giving  consideration  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  committee  feels 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  coordinate  bodies, 
that  we  in  the  House  have  certain  re- 
sponsibilities, and  when  we  go  to  con- 
ference we  are  obhged  to  hold  out  for 
what  we  consider  to  be  our  authority  and 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's position,  and  I  know  he  is  going 
to  maintain  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  witlidraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sciiatc  and  Hove 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
right,  title,  and  Interes*  of  the  United  States 
In  the  following  described  land  cont.iinlng 
391.43  acres,  more  or  less,  situated  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  and  now  in  use  by  the 
JlcariUa  Apache  Tribe  of  the  Jicarilla  Reeer- 
vatlon — 

Township  32  north  r.nigp  1  wrst,  New 
Mexico    principal   meridian: 

Section  31.  lots  1,  2.  3.  east  half  northwest 
qiiarter,  northeitst  quarter  southwest  quur- 
ter,  containing  234.38  acres,  more  or  less; 

Section  30.  lot  4,  northeast  quarter  south- 
west quarter,  lot  3.  southeast  quarter  south- 
west quarter,  containing  156.20  acres,  more 
or   less; 

Beginning  at  corner  numbered  1,  from 
which  the  northwest  corner  of  section  30, 
township  32  north,  range  1  west.  New  Mex- 
ico principal  meridian,  bears  north  57  de- 
grees 40  minutes  west  a  distance  of  2.676 
feet; 

Thence  from  corner  numbered  1  south,  53 
degrees  33  minutes  west  a  distance  of  396 
feet  to  corner  numbered  2;  '.hence  soutb,  36 
degrees  27  minutes  east  a  distance  of  ttOO 
feet  to  corner  numbered  3; 

Thence  north  53  degrees  33  minutes  efist, 
a  distance  of  352  feet  to  corner  numbered  4; 
thence  north  12  degrees  32  minutes  west,  a 
distance  of  112  feet  to  point  of  beglnmng, 
containing  0.85  acres,  more  or  less; 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  tlie  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  JlcariUa  Apache  IVibe 
of  the  JlcariUa  Reservation,  New  Meilco. 
subject  to  a  reservation  of  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  use  so  much  of  said  land, 

together  with  all  facilities  now  thereon  or 
hereafter  installed  by  the  United  ytatea,  as 
shall  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  tlie 
Interior  be  needed  for  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  tlie  tribe,  and  subject  to  a  res- 
ervation in  the  United  States  of  a  rlght-of- 
vay  across  any  part  of  said  land  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  deems  desirable  in 
connection  with  the  adniinlstration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  tribe. 


the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
August  13.  1946  (60  Slat  1050) ,  the  extent  to 
which  the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this 
.^ct  .should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against 
.iny  claim  against  the  United  States  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission  " 

The  amendment  wa.s  apreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  wa.s  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


II 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  3,  after  line  4,  add  a  new  secttoni  to 
read: 

"Sec.  2.  The  Indian  Claims  CommLselon 
is  directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with 


SALUTING    "UNCLE    SAM"    WILSON. 
OF  TROY    NY. 

The  Clerk  called  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  14.  saluting  '"Uncle  Sam" 
Wilson,  of  Troy.  NY.,  as  the  progenitor 
of  Americas  national  symbol  of  "Uncle 
Sam."' 

The  SPEAKEP.  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
llie  resolution? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
there  is  some  controversy  about  the 
birthplnce  and  place  of  death  and  burial 
of  the  man  who  was  the  progenitor  of 
the  figure  we  know  as  Uncle  Sam.  and 
becau.se  it  is  such  an  important  matter 
to  the  Nation.  I  ri.se  to  ask  some  questions 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr 
O'Brien]. 

By  way  of  preface,  let  me  say  there 
are  those,  including  myself,  who  believe 
that  the  "Uncle  Sam"  who  was  born  in 
the  State  of  Delaware,  who  lived  for  a 
period  of  time  in  Troy.  N.Y.,  and  i.s 
buried  in  Indiana,  is  the  progenitor  of 
"Uncle  Sam  ""  I  know  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  many  others  like 
liim,  have  a  .somewhat  different  point  of 
view. 

My  first  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  is:  Does 
the  resolution,  as  now  worded,  fix  a 
birthplace  or  a  burial  place  for  Samuel 
Wilson  ■> 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  may  say  the  resolution  before 
us  now  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  birth- 
place of  Samuel  Wilson.  It  falls  square- 
ly upon  the  one  matter,  on  which  the 
gentleman  and  I  are  in  agreement,  that 
the  gentleman  did  live  in  Troy.  NY. 
That  is  where  he  acquired  the  name 
'Uncle  Sam  '" 

I  may  say  that  the  other  matters  on 
which  we  are  m  disagreement  are  still 
to  be  determined  by  the  historians,  and 
I  would  not  suggest  that  the  House  tiT  to 
decide  them  today. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  No  memorial  is  provided 
for  in  this  resolution  as  now  worded? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  would 
say  that  all  we  do  in  this  resolution  is 
to  tip  our  hat  in  the  general  direction 
of  Samuel  Wil.son. 

Mr    AD.AIR      I  thank  the  pentleman 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield'l' 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wondered  if  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Indiana  was  going   to  let 

New  York  get  away  with  a  victory  over 
Ma.ssachusetts.  Delaware,  and  Indiana'' 
Apparently  that  is  about  what  would 
happen  here 

Mr.  ADAIR.  We  believe  that  Samuel 
Wilson,  who  is  buried  in  Indiana,  did  for 
a  time  live  in  Troy.  N.Y.,  as  he  was  on 


his  way  westward  through  Permsylvania, 
and  eventually  into  Indiana.  I  think 
we  arc  in  agreement  on  that  point. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  that  all  Members  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  under  present  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshiio.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  ri::'ht  to  object. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  s^entleman  from 
New  York  why  the  committee  struck 
out  from  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
14  all  reference  to  Uncle  Sam's  connec- 
tion with  New  Hampshire,  in  particular, 
the  fact  that  he  spent  20  years  of  his 
younger  life  in  Mason.  N.H. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  Yoik  I  might 
say  to  the  uentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire that  I  personally  a':ree  that  Samuel 
Wilson  lived  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time  in  Mason,  N.H.  I  also  felt  if  we 
attempted  to  argue  at  this  time  about 
where  the  gentleman  lived  before  he 
went  to  Troy  and  where  his  bones  rest 
now.  we  would  get  nothing,  and  the  his- 
torians would  have,  not  a  field  day.  but  a 
field  year. 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampsliire.  If  the 
pentleman  will  yield  further,  is  there 
any  chance  tliat  the  committee  would 
accept  an  amendment  restoring  that 
language  which  was  put  in  by  the 
Senate 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  May  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
expression  on  my  part  that  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  progenitor  of  Uncle  Sam 
did  live  in  Mason,  N.H.  As  long  as  the 
gentleman  and  I  are  trying  to  honor  the 
same  man,  I  think  we  can  accomplish 
that  by  passing  this  resolution.  At  the 
same  time,  we  will  not  be  closing  the 
door  to  Indiana  or  any  place  that  might 
claim  at  some  future  time  to  be  his  final 
resting  place. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  cannot  help  but  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  which  Samuel  Wil- 
son he  is  referring  to.  There  seems  to 
be  two  or  three  of  them. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  I  think 
there  were  quite  a  number  of  them.  I 
think  one  of  the  unfoitunate  things  in 
those  days  was  the  multiplicity  of 
Samuel  Wilsons.  I  think  that  after  one 
of  them  acquired  the  title  of  "Uncle 
Sam  '  many  of  the  others  thought  it 
miRht  impress  their  children  or  their 
grandchildren  to  say  that  they  were 
really  the  one,  just  as  some  of  us  try  to 

impress  our  grandchildren  by  tilling 
them  we  were  much  better  baseball  play- 
ers in  our  younger  days  than  we  really 
were. 

Mr  BASS  of  New  Hamp.shire.  Mr 
Speaker,  reserving  the  ri^ht  to  object,  I 
regret  vei'y  much  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation is  such  that  an  amendment  to  this 
resolution  is  not  in  order  recognizing  the 
fact  that  "Uncle  Sam  "  Wilson  spent  20 
years  as  a  young  man  in  the  town  of 
Mason,  N.H.  Tlie  Wilson  farm,  includ- 
ing the  original  house,  still  remains  in 
excellent  condition  and  very  little 
changed  from   the  time  it  was  "Uncle 


Sam"  Wilson's  boyhood  home  for  over 
20  years. 

In  the  book  "Uncle  Sam.  the  Man  and 
the  Legend,"  by  Alton  Ketchmn,  pub- 
lished by  Hill  and  Wang.  New  York,  there 
is  not  only  an  account  of  Wilson's  hfe 
in  MsLson,  but  on  page  49  is  a  photograph 
of  the  Uncle  Sam  house  in  Mason  "Val- 
ley, 

The  family  register  of  Edward  Wilson, 
father  of  ""Uncle  Sam'  Wilson,  taken 
from  the  family  Bible,  passed  down 
through  his  youngest  .son.  Capt.  Thomas 
Wilson,  a  lifetime  resident  of  Mason, 
shows:  Edward  Wil.son.  father  of  "Uncle 
Sam,"  born  July  6,  1734,  West  Cam- 
bridge, Mass  .  died  June  17,  1816,  Troy, 
NY,  a^ied  82  year.<; :  Lucy  Francis  (moth- 
er of  "Uncle  Sam  "  > .  boi-n  March  21,  1739, 
Medford.  Mass  .  died  December  8.  1835, 
Mason,  N  H  .  aged  97  years. 

They  were  married  in  November  1757. 
The  family  moved  to  Mason  in  1780,  stay- 
ing 20  years.  The  family  moved  to  Troy 
in  1804. 

Children  of  Edward  and  Lucy  Wilson: 
Joseph,  born  October  9.  1759  :  Lucy,  born 
January  12,  1761,  died  December  23, 
1819;  Edward,  born  April  4.  1762.  died 
March  7.  1843.  Milton.  NY.:  Ebenezer. 
born  August  18.  1763.  died  July  1825: 
Rachel,  born  February  13,  1765.  died 
October  16.  1846:  Samuel,  born  Sept^em- 
ber  16.  1766.  died  July  31.  1854: 
Nathaniel,  born  February  10.  1768.  died 
August  19,  1854:  William,  bom  October 
25,  1769:  Aron.  bom  March  10.  1771; 
Andrew,  bom  January  1,  1777,  died  April 
23.  1841;  Thomas,  born  October  23.  1778. 
Edward,  Jr.  and  Samuel — "Uncle 
Sam" — went  to  Tioy  in  1800  and  for 
many  years  uere  actively  engaged  in 
meat  packing  busine.ss  there.  Notice  of 
the  death  of  Sam  Wilson  and  history  of 
how  the  United  States  derived  the  name 
"Uncle  Sam'"  is  given  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Historical  and  Genealogical  Reg- 
ister, volume  8.  page  277.  as  well  as  in 
the  History  of  Mason,  published  in  1858. 
In  view  of  these  facts.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Sj^eaker,  this  coun- 
try has  many  symbols  that  reflect  por- 
tioiis  of  its  national  purpose,  of  its  his- 
toi-y.  and  of  its  traditions.  Uncle  Sam. 
however,  is  the  only  personification  of 
the  United  Slates  and  it  is  fitting  that 
the  Congress  sliould  recognize  Samuel 
Wilson  of  Troy.  NY.,  as  the  progenitor 
of  America's  national  .<=ymbol  of  "Uncle 
Sam."' 

Let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the 
characteristics  that  this  figure  embod- 
ies— Uncle  Sam  is  of  a  I.incolnian  stat- 
ure and  his  garb  is  of  the  same  basic 
desicn  as  the  American  flag.  He  radi- 
ates a  certain  superhuman  power,  a  rug- 
gedne.ss  of  build  and  a  steiTiess  of  face. 
Our  conception  of  an  individual  largely 
self-sii.'itainiiig  and  certainly  self-made 
could  not  be  better  portrayed  in  any 
other  figure.  So  I  say  that  the  image 
pj-esented  by  Uncle  Sam  accurately 
coire.'^ ponds  to  the  hi.'^tory  and  develo]?- 
ment  of  our  Nation,  for  we  are  proud 
that  the  individual  man  has  stood  as  tl^.c 
coine; stone  f>'.r  America  s  .strengtli. 


Whether  or  not  it  was  a  coincidence 
that  Samuel  Wilson  was  called  "Uncle 
Sam"  is  unimportant — it  is,  however, 
significant.  Many  nations  have  given 
their  symbols  a  parental  sissociation. 
For  instance.  Mother  India.  Little  Father 
of  all  the  Russians  and  the  joUy  father 
figuie  of  Great  Britain.  John  Bull.  Hav- 
ing ceitain  difficulties  with  the  system 
imder  which  a  monarch  represented  the 
benevolent  father,  Americans  are  not  too 
anxious  to  acquire  another  powerful  par- 
ent. It  is  significant,  therefore,  that  we 
should  adopt  an  uncle  figure  to  p>erson- 
ify  our  Nation.  What  does  an  uncle 
represent  in  an  American  family?  An 
uncle  to  his  nephews  and  nieces  seems 
aloof,  but  nevertheless  vitally  concerned 
about  their  well-being.  "When  all  other 
sources  have  been  tapped  and  rim  dry, 
an  uncle  is  always  there  to  provide. 
While  he  does  not  possess  or  exert  the 
absolute  authority  of  a  parent,  his  in- 
fluence over  the  yoimg  is  considerable. 
In  a  word,  his  relationship  is  more  gen- 
ial and  less  strict  than  the  parental 
a.ssociation. 

It  is  fair  to  compare  this  form  of  re- 
lationship with  the  attitude  of  Americans 
toward  their  Government.  We  have 
never  wanted  a  government  to  bear  down 
upon  us,  supervise  our  daily  lives,  or  dic- 
tate our  actions.  Yet  we  have  the  se- 
curity of  the  knowledge  that  a  strong 
protecting  national  uncle  keeps  our  free- 
dom safe.  Our  people  want  their  full 
rein  of  social  and  economic  hberty  al- 
though they  fully  expect  to  be  repri- 
manded by  their  influential  uncle  when 
they  overstep  the  bounds  of  law.  It  is 
this  rather  oblique  and  remote  function- 
ing of  the  Government  that  was  btiilt 
into  our  system  by  the  Founding  Fathers. 

We  should  strive  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  similar  viewpoint  of  America 
by  our  friends  abroad.  If  they  look  at 
us  as  an  uncle  in  the  background  rather 
thaii  as  a  dominant,  know-all  tj^pe  of 
parent,  our  world  respect  will  increase 
widely.  We  should  aid  them  with  sagac- 
ity and  stand  behind  them  protectively. 
So  the  uncle  figure  is  indeed  appropriate 
for  the  United  States  in  her  association 
with  its  citizens  and  with  the  people  of 
other  nations. 

United  States  policy  in  all  its  aspects 
increasingly  takes  on  more  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  traditional  uncle. 
Therefore,  it  is  right  that  Samuel  Wil- 
son who  began  his  early  life  in  Arling- 
ton. Mass..  but  who  spent  the  greater 
part  of  it  in  Troy.  NY.,  should  be  oflB- 
cially  recognized  as  the  progenitor  of 
America's    national    s>Tnbol    of    Uncle 

Sam. 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire? 

Tlicrc  was  no  objection. 


I 


I 


CONVEYANCES  OP  RIGHTS-OF-'WAy 
BY  RAILROAD  COMPANIES 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6630 • 
to  amend  the  act  of  May  25.  1920,  relat- 
inf,'  to  conveyances  of  certain  parts  of 
rights-of-way  by  railroad  companies. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  thebiU? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask  if 
this  is  the  bill  that  was  recommended  by 
the  I>epartment  of  the  Interior,  and  does 
it  meet  the  original  objections  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior? 

Mrs.  PPOST.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  PPOST.  The  bill  has  been 
amended  and  does  meet  the  objections 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  grantee  pay 
the  Federal  Government  the  fair  market 
value  for  any  land  it  takes? 

Mrs.  PPOST.  A  fair  market  value  is 
not  provided  in  the  legislation.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  rights-of-way  were 
granted,  or  given  to  the  railroad  com- 
panies many  years  ago,  ranging  in  width 
from  60  feet  to  400  feet.  Where  the 
rights-of-way  are  wide  and  there  are 
no  multitract  installations,  there  are 
considerable  areas  within  the  rights-of- 
way  which  are  not  needed  for  railroad 
purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  These  lands  were  orig- 
inally donated? 

Mrs.  PPOST.  These  lands  were  orig- 
inally donated  to  the  railroad  companies 
to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  the  West. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mrs.  PPOST.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  bring- 
ing H.R.  6630  to  the  floor  today,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
has  taken  a  large  step  toward  clearing 
up  a  harassing  problem  that  has  been 
with  us  for  many  years. 

The  development  of  the  West  was  ma- 
terially assisted  by  the  construction  of 
railroads  induced  by  land  grants  from 
Congress.  These  grants  were  of  several 
kinds  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  distin- 
guish among  them.  It  suflBces  to  say  at 
this  time  that  the  courts  have  found 
that  the  railroads  do  not  have  authority 
to  convey  good  title  to  third  parties. 

This  has  meant,  over  the  years,  that 
when  an  occupant  of  railroad  right-of- 
way  land  required  a  grant  of  title  in 
order  to  qualify  for  a  loan,  or  otherwise 
to  permit  productive  use  of  the  right-of- 
way,  we  have  had  to  enact  enabling  leg- 
islation either  to  validate  a  group  of 
conveyances  or  validate  conveyances  on 
a  case-by-case  basis.  In  either  event  it 
has  been  bothersome  and  time-consum- 
ing. In  this  Congress  alone  three  bills 
were  introduced  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs for  validation  of  conveyances  made 
by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  6630  with  the  com- 
mittee amendment  will  eliminate  the 
need  to  act  on  individual  private  bills 
now  and  in  the  future.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  should  like  to  call  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  three 
bills  are  pending  in  this  Congress,  we 
have  been  told  that  many  more  would 
probably  be  introduced  in  the  near  fu- 
ture if  general  legislation  is  not  enacted. 

Among  the  diflSculties  in  considering 
general  legislation  were  the  conflicting 


views  concerning  the  real  estate  interest 
or  title  held  by  the  railroads  and  the  ex- 
tent of  any  reversionary  interest  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  not  solved  this 
problem.  Nonetheless,  we  have  a  bill 
that  adequately  safeguards  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  whatever  those  in- 
terests might  be. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chair- 
man, held  extensive  hearings  on  this  and 
related  legislation  concerned  with  rail- 
road right-of-way  grants.  Despite  the 
need  for  additional  time  in  which  to 
consider  and  solve  the  underlying  prob- 
lem, we  were  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  had  no  need  for  the 
lands  involved  in  the  three  private  bills 
now  pending  and  that  Congress  had  in 
the  past  on  several  occasions  been  sim- 
ilarly impressed  with  specific  situations 
and  had  enacted  validating  legislation. 
Accordingly,  we  concluded  that  it  would 
be  in  the  public  interest,  and  an  act  of 
fairness  to  the  individuals  whose  bills 
are  pending,  to  develop  a  solution  that 
will  permit  the  individual  cases  to  be 
handled  expeditiously  without  requiring 
the  fulfillment  of  the  complete  legisla- 
tive process  for  each  conveyance. 

H.R.  6630  as  amended  and  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  authorizes  a  railroad  com- 
pany, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  to  convey  any 
portion  of  its  right-of-way  or  station 
grounds  previously  granted  to  it  by  the 
United  States  subject  to  the  reservation 
of  oil,  gas,  and  other  minerals  in  the 
United  States.  Concurrence  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  would  be  withheld 
if  the  grantor  railroad  receives  payment 
above  reimbursement  for  administrative 
costs  or  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Sec- 
retary, the  interests  of  the  United  States 
are  adversely  affected.  These  provisions. 
on  the  one  hand,  preclude  any  windfall  to 
the  railroads  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Because  H.R.  6630  presents  a  reason- 
able approach  to  these  problems  I  urge 
all  Members  to  support  its  enactment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State.i  cj 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Act  of  May  25,  1920  (ch.  197.  41  Stat.  621. 
43  U.S.C.  913).  is  amended  by  the  addition 
of  the  following  new  section  : 

"Sec.  2.  Any  railroad  company  to  which 
a  grant  for  a  right-of-way  through  the  pub- 
lic lands  has  been  made  by  Congress,  or  Its 
successor  in  interest  or  assign,  is  authorized 
to  convey  any  portion  of  that  right-of-way, 
except  any  right,  title,  and  interest  of  tile 
United  States  in  and  to  the  oil,  gas,  and 
other  minerals  underlying  such  right-of-way. 
which  traverses  or  occupies  a  legal  subdivi- 
sion of  the  public  land  surveys,  title  to 
which  Is  no  longer  In  the  United  States  ex- 
cept for  a  reversionary  interest  in  the  right - 
or-way,  to  the  party  holding  title  to  the 
lands  adjoining  that  portion  or  to  the  State 
or  to  the  county,  municipality,  or  other 
political  subdivision  containing  that  legal 
subdivision:  Provided,  That  no  conveyance 
under  this  section  shall  have  the  effect  of 
d(^crea.slng    the    width    of    any    rlght-of-wny 


to  less  than  fifty  feet  on  each  side  of  the 
centerline  of  the  main  track  or  tracks  of 
railroad  as  established  and  maintained  upon 
the  date  of  approval  of  this  section:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  any  conveyance  made 
under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  any 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  the  oil,  gas,  and  other  minerals 
in  the  land  conveyed,  with  the  right  to 
prospect  for.  mine,  and  remove  those 
minerals  " 

With  the  follow:ng  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
•  That  the  Act  of  May  25,  1920  (ch.  197,  41 
Stat.  621.  43  U.S.C  913),  is  amended  by  the 
addition  of  the  following  new  section: 

"  Sec.  2  Any  railroad  company  to  which 
a  grant  for  a  right-of-way  through  the  pub- 
lic lands  or  a  site  for  station  grounds  has 
been  made  by  Congress,  or  'ts  successor  in 
interest  or  assign,  may,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  con- 
vey any  portion  of  that  right-of-way  or  sta- 
tion grounds,  except  any  right,  title,  or 
Interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to  the 
oil.  gas,  and  other  minerals  underlying  such 
right-of-way  or  station  grounds,  which  trav- 
erses or  occupies  a  legal  subdivision  of  the 
public  land  surveys,  title  to  which  is  no 
longer  in  the  United  States  except  for  a 
reversionary  Interest  in  the  right-of-way  or 
station  grounds,  to  the  patentee  or  pur- 
ported patentee  of  the  portion  of  the  legal 
subdivision  occupied  by  such  right-of-way 
or  station  grounds  or  to  the  patentee's  suc- 
cessor in  interest,  or  to  the  State,  county, 
municipality,  or  other  political  subdivision 
containing  that  legal  subdivision.  No  con- 
veyance under  this  section  shall  have  the 
effect  of  decreasing  the  width  of  any  right- 
of-way  to  less  than  fifty  feet  on  each  side  of 
the  centerline  of  the  main  track  or  tracks 
of  railroad  as  established  and  maintained 
upxjn  the  date  of  approval  of  this  section 
and  every  conveyance  made  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  any  right,  title,  or 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to  the 
oil,  gas.  and  other  minerals  in  the  land 
conveyed,  with  the  right  to  prospect  for. 
mine,  and  remove  those  minerals.  A  copy 
of  each  instrument  of  conveyance,  other 
than  for  a  public  highway  or  street,  pro- 
posed to  be  executed  and  delivered  under 
authority  of  this  section  2.  and  a  verified 
statement  of  the  amount  of  compensation 
which  has  been  or  will  be  paid  to  the  rail- 
road company  for  the  same  shall  be  filed  In 
the  Land  Office  of  the  United  States  in  the 
district  in  which  the  land  described  In  the 
conveyance  is  located.  The  Secretary  shall 
not  concur  in  any  proposed  conveyance  with 
respect  to  which  he  concludes  that  the 
grantor  has  received  or  will  receive  compen- 
sation in  excess  of  the  administrative  costs 
and  expenses  Incurred  in  connection  with 
the  i-ssuance  of  such  conveyance  nor  shall 
he  concur  in  any  proposed  conveyance  which 
will,  in  his  Judgment,  adversely  affect  the 
interests  of  the  United  States."  " 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed    to. 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from    Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
.strongly  supr>ort  the  bill  H.R.  6630  and 
urge  its  immediate  passage.  This  legis- 
lation is  necessary  and  is  long  overdue. 
With  the  adoption  of  the  committee 
amendment.  H.R.  6630  will  authorize 
railroad    companies,    subject    to    certain 


limitations,  to  convey  portions  of  rights- 
of-way.  over,  or  station  grounds  on,  pub- 
lic lands.  However,  conveyances  could 
be  made  only  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  would 
be  limited  to  those  instances  where  the 
rights-of-way  or  station  grounds  are 
within  surveyed  areas  where  the  United 
States  does  not  have  title  to  the  under- 
lying land,  could  be  made  only  to  the 
patentee  of  such  underlying  land  or  his 
successor  in  interest,  and  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  reservation  in  the  United  States 
of  minerals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sut)committee  on 
Public  Lands  of  the  Interior  Committee 
of  the  House,  of  which  I  am  the  ranking 
minority  member,  has  held  extensive 
hearings  on  this  legislation  We  heard 
all  interested  parties  and  this  bill  is  the 
re.sult  of  those  hearings.  In  addition  to 
the  bill  before  us.  H.R.  6630, 1  introduced 
an  identical  bill.  H.R.  6945  which  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  committee  report. 

H.R.  6630.  as  amended,  does  not  solve 
all  of  the  problems  in  this  complicated 
field  of  railroad  rights-of-way  but  it  is  a 
long  step  m  the  right  direction.  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  author  of  H.R.  6630,  I  first 
would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 
its  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  re- 
ported this  bill  only  after  careful  consid- 
eration of  its  importance  and  I  would 
like  to  say  here  and  now  that  I  person- 
ally appreciate  the  attention  given  to 
this  matter  by  the  committee's  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall]  and  the  gra- 
cious chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Idaho  [Mrs.  Ppost]. 

H.R.  6630,  as  amended,  adds  another 
section  to  the  act  of  May  25,  1920.  43 
United  States  Code,  section  913.  provid- 
ing that  a  railroad  company  holding  such 
congressional  grant  right-of-way  or  sta- 
tion grounds  may,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  convey 
a  portion  of  that  right-of-way  or  sta- 
tion grounds — except  any  oil,  gas,  and 
other  mineral  rights  of  the  United 
States — to  the  patentee  of  the  underly- 
ing subdivision  or  his  successor,  or  to 
the  State,  county,  or  municipality  in 
which  the  subdivision  is  located.  H.R. 
6630,  as  amended,  is  an  additional  pro- 
vision allowing  grants  to  patentees  in 
cases  where  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
joins  in  the  conveyance,  and  does  not 
in  any  way  affect  or  limit  the  right  of  the 
railroads  to  make  conveyances  of 
granted  right-of-way  for  public  highway 
or  street  purposes. 

This  bill  includes  several  other  provi- 
sions. The  right-of-way  may  not  be 
decreased  below  100  feet  in  width,  that 
is,  50  feet  on  either  side  of  the  center- 
line.  Conveyances  may  be  made  only 
subject  to  any  oil,  gas,  and  other  mineral 
rights  of  the  United  States.    Also,  a  copy 


of  the  proix)sed  conveyance  is  required 
to  be  filed  in  the  U.S.  Land  Office 
together  with  a  verified  statement 
showing  the  compensation  the  railroad 
is  receiving  for  the  conveyance.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  not  author- 
ized to  concur  in  any  proposed  convey- 
ance if  the  railroad,  in  his  opinion,  has 
received  or  will  receive  greater  compen- 
sation than  administrative  costs  and 
expenses.  In  addition,  he  is  not  author- 
ized to  concur  in  any  conveyance  he  be- 
lieves will  adversely  affect  the  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

This  bill  has  been  introduced  as  a  gen- 
eral measure  which  would  make  unnec- 
essary the  introduction  in  Congress  of 
numerous  private  bills.  Such  bills  have 
t>een  introduced  from  time  to  time  to 
enable  individual  landowners  to  clear 
title  to  land  owned  by  them  but  clouded 
by  railroad  right-of-way  grants.  These 
situations  have  arisen  in  a  number  of 
cases  because  owners  of  land  adjoining 
railroad  rights-of-way  had  inadvert- 
ently encroached  on  right-of-way  or  for 
some  other  reason  needed  their  title 
cleared.  In  some  such  cases  the  rail- 
roads have  given  deeds  to  convey  their 
interests  to  aid  in  clearing  title  for  the 
owner.  However,  the  people  to  whom 
such  deeds  were  granted  found  in  many 
cases  that  to  secure  a  good  title  it  was 
necessarv  also  to  have  a  release  from  the 
U.S.  Grovernment  of  any  reversionary  in- 
terest it  might  have.  This  arose  from 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Government  might 
claim  such  an  interest  In  the  land  under- 
lying the  right-of-way  after  its  use  for 
railroad  purp)oses  had  ended. 

There  are  several  precedents  for  this 
bill.  In  addition  to  the  act  of  May  25, 
1920 — 43  United  States  Code,  section 
913 — which  I  have  mentioned.  Congress 
provided  in  the  act  of  March  8.  1922 — 43 
United  States  Code,  section  912 — that 
whenever  the  use  of  public  lands  granted 
a  railroad  for  railroad  purposes  ceased 
to  be  used  for  such  purpose  and  a  com- 
petent court  or  Congress  declared  a  for- 
feiture or  abandonment,  then  the  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  in  such  land 
included  in  the  right-of-way  passed  to 
the  owner  of  the  underlying  subdivision, 
except  for  any  oil,  gas,  or  other  minerals, 
and  except  when  such  land  was  in  a 
municipality,  in  which  case  the  title  of 
the  United  States  went  to  the  munici- 
pality. 

H.R.  6630,  as  amended,  was  favorably 
reiwrted  by  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  without  dis- 
sent on  August  23,  1961.  I  understand 
that  the  Interior  Department  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  have  no  objection 
to  the  proEKJsed  legislation  and  have  so 
indicated. 

I  hope  that  H  R.  6630  will  be  approved 
by  this  Congress  and  respectfully  re- 
quest your  approval  of  this  measure. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  reswJ  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING    FLOOD    CONTROL    ACT 
OF  1958 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7888) 
to  amend  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1958 


to  extend  the  time  withm  which  land  in 
certain  reservoir  projects  in  Texas  may 
be  reconveyed  to  the  former  owners 
thereof. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (1)  of  section  205  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"three"  and  inserting  in  iieu  thereof  "four". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONCERNING  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
AND  ITS  CONTENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7997)  to 
establish  the  White  House  as  a  national 
monument. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  ihe  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  have  read  the  report 
and  I  still  do  not  understand  the  neces- 
sity for  this  legislation  unless  it  is  to  be 
found  on  page  2  of  the  report,  from 
which  I  quote: 

History  records  many  examples  of  careless- 
ness in  the  handling  and  disposition  of  such 
object*   which  ought   not  to   be   repeated. 

Is  that  the  reason  for  this  legislation? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KYL.  Perhaps  I  should  first  say 
what  this  bill  does  not  do.  What  we  are 
actually  considering  is  a  substitute  which 
was  also  presented  to  the  committee  by 
the  able  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ruther- 
ford]. This  amendment  does  not  desig- 
nate the  White  House  as  a  national 
monument.  There  is  no  money  involved. 
There  is  no  departmental  jurisdiction 
which  is  altered  at  all.  It  does  not  alter 
the  residential  or  business  use  by  the 
President  or  his  family  of  the  White 
House.  All  it  does,  as  the  gentleman 
suggests,  is  provide  that  if  White  House 
furnishings  are  removed  from  use — these 
objects  which  are  of  historic  interest 
shall  be  loaned  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution so  that  they  will  not  be  lost. 
There  have  been  instances  in  which 
there  have  been  such  losses. 

For  instance,  there  is  a  President 
Madison  table  which  was  removed  from 
the  White  House  and  put  into  the  base- 
ment and  was  actually  used  as  a  saw- 
horse.  This  was  a  fine  piece  of  ftuniture 
and  it  is  presently  being  restored  or 
resurrected.  There  was  a  set  of  dishes 
which  had  historic  interest,  which  was 
put  away  in  barrels  in  the  basement  of 
the  White  House.  These  would  now  be 
transferred  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion so  that  they  would  not  be  lost. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  this  change  the  ap- 
propriations procedure? 

Mr.  KYL.  It  changes  no  appropria- 
tions procedure  nor  does  it  alter  any 
jurisdiction  of  any  department. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  that  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  the  Department 
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of   the   Interior  -would  administer   the 
property  In  the  White  House. 
Mr.  KYL.    No.     All  we  are  actually 

considering  is  a  substitute  to  the  original 
bill,  and  the  only  purpose  which  is  in- 
volved is  indicated  on  page  1  of  the  re- 
port, in  section  2,  which  says: 

Articles  of  furniture,  fixtures,  and  decora- 
tive objects  of  the  White  House,  when  de- 
clared by  the  President  to  be  of  historic  or 
artistic  Interest — 

And  so  on,  shall  be  loaned  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  until  such  time 
as  they  will  be  returned  to  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  identical 
Senate  bill,  S.  2422,  be  considered  in  lieu 
of  the  House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  all  of 
that  portion  of  reservation  numbered  1  In 
the  city  of  Washington,  Ettstrlct  of  Columbia, 
which  is  within  the  President's  park  enclo- 
sure, comprising  eighteen  and  seven  one-hun- 
dredths  acres,  shall  continue  to  be  known 
as  the  White  House  and  shall  be  admin- 
istered pursxiant  to  the  Act  of  August  25, 
1916  (39  6tat.  535;  16  D.S.C.  1-3),  and  Acts 
supplementary  thereto  and  amendatory 
thereof.  In  carrying  out  this  Act  primary 
attention  shall  be  given  to  the  preservation 
and  interpretation  of  the  museum  character 
of  the  principal  corridor  on  the  ground  floor 
and  the  principal  public  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  White  House,  but  nothing  done 
under  this  Act  shall  conflict  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Executive  offices  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  with  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds  as  the  home  of  the 
President  and  his  family  and  for  his  official 
purposes. 

See.  2.  Articles  of  furniture,  fixtures,  and 
decorative  objects  of  the  White  House,  when 
declared  by  the  President  to  be  of  historic 
or  artistic  Interest,  together  with  such  simi- 
lar articles,  fljEtures,  and  objects  as  are  ac- 
quired by  the  White  House  In  the  future 
when  similarly  so  declared,  shall  thereafter 
be  considered  to  be  Inalienable  and  the  prop- 
erty of  the  White  House.  Any  such  article, 
fixture,  or  object  when  not  In  use  or  on 
display  In  the  White  House  shall  be  trans- 
ferred by  direction  of  the  President  as  a  loan 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  Its  care, 
study,  and  storage  or  exhibition,  and  such 
articles,  fixtures,  and  objects  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  White  House  from  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  on  notice  by  the  President. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  alter  any 
privUeges,  powers,  or  duties  vested  In  the 
White  House  Police  and  the  United  States 
Secret  Service,  Treasxiry  Department,  by  sec- 
tion 202  of  title  3.  United  States  Code,  and 
section  3056  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  7997)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZINa  THE  POSTMASTER 
GENERAL  TO  DISPOSE  OP  CER- 
TAIN LAND 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7890  > 
to  authorize  the  Postmaster  General  to 
dispose  of  certain  land,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hour 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  net- 
withstanding  section  2103(b)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  the  Poetmaster  General 
is  authorized  to  dispose  of  the  followlrg 
described  real  property : 

Beginning  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
intersection  of  West  Lexington  Avenue  and 
South  Osage  Street;  thence  south  0  degrees 
09  minutes  47  seconds  east  along  the  west 
side  of  South  Osage  Street  2 15. 17  feet  rDi'5re 
or  less  to  a  point;  thence  south  90  degrees 
00  minutes  00  seconds  west  235.79  feet  mure 
or  less  to  a  point;  thence  north  0  degrees 
06  minutes  46  seconds  west  215.17  feet  noore 
or  less  to  a  point;  thence  north  90  degrees 
00  minutes  00  seconds  east  235.62  feet  nncre 
or  less  to  the  place  of  beginning.  jj 

as  provided  in  section  2103(a)  (2)  (B)  of  tj 
39,  United  States  Code. 


tie 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  5.  strike  out  "of  the  follow- 
ing described  real  property"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "of,  as  provided 
in  section  2103(a)(2)(B)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  the  following-described  real 
property  situated  in  Independence,  Jackson 
County,  Missouri:". 

Page  2,  lines  11  and  12.  strike  out  "as  pro- 
vided In  section  2103(a)(2)(B)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code.". 

The  committee  amendments  xmeie 
agreed  to.  tj 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table.  .i 

MIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE 
ASSISTANCE  ll 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  tH.R.  8291)  to 
amend  the  act  of  July  14.  1960.  enabling 
the  United  States  to  participate  in  the 
resettlement  of  certain  refugees,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
several  questions.  Under  this  legisla- 
tion, would  it  be  necessary  that  an  in- 
dividual determination  be  made  before 
assistance  could  be  provided? 

Mr.  WALTER.  No,  it  would  not  be. 
We  did,  I  think,  develop  in  the  course  of 
the  hearings  and  also  indicated  in  the 
report  that  there  should  be  a  continuance 
of  the  present  practice  of  obtaining  all 
the  information  possible  concerning  the 
refugees  that  are  coming  from  Cuba, 
their  economic  condition  and,  of  course, 
the  security  aspects.  Actually  all  this 
bill  does  is  to  restate  three  provi.^ions 
of  existing  law  that  are  contained  in 
other  statutes,  which  should  have  been 


within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  plus  one  novel  matter 
in  which  the  gentleman  is  interested,  the 
assistance  to  the  refugees  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  FASCELl,.  I  appreciate  that.  Of 
course  the  legislation  is  highly  essential 
and  desirable.  I  just  want  to  be  sure 
we  are  not  creating  any  administrative 
problems.  That  is  the  reason  for  my 
question. 

A  further  question  is.  Does  this  legis- 
lation in  any  way  make  necessary  as- 
sistance payments  to  an  individual?  I 
have  in  mind  specifically  the  case  of  co- 
operative agreements  with  the  county 
on  matters  of  education  and  other  mat- 
ters, whereunder  the  present  administra- 
tive arran^'cment  a  lump-sum  payment 
is  made  by  the  Federal  Government 
without  the  necessity  for  individual  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  WALTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
refer  to  the  hearings  he  will  see  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  indicated  the  system  he  will 
employ  in  the  disbursement  of  funds 
to  the  several  school  districts  in  the 
State  of  Florida  to  relieve  them,  at  least 
partially,  from  the  burden  created  by 
the  influx  of  the  many  refugee  children 
of  school  aee. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Many  of  these  refugees  who  came 
in  subsequent  to  the  Castro  administra- 
tion in  January  of  1959  under  our  policy 
at  that  time  came  in  on  visa.  I  just 
want  to  be  .sure  that  the  language  of  the 
legislation  does  not  preclude  those  f>eo- 
ple  from  receiving  assistance  because  the 
pre.sent  practice  in  many  of  the  cases,  as 
the  chairman  well  knows,  is  to  make  pay- 
ments to  people  coming  m  under  vi.sas. 
At  the  present  time  these  people  al- 
though they  have  visas  are  considered 
also  refugees  escaping  from  the  Com- 
munist tyranny.  I  want  to  be  certain 
the  language  of  this  bill  does  not  pre- 
clude assistanco  to  those  who  are  in  fact 
refucees  from  the  Castro  administra- 
tion, but  may  have  entered  under  visa 
for  permanent  residence. 

Mr.  WALTER.  All  they  need  to  do  is 
establish  their  status  as  refugees  and 
apply  for  the  appropriate  type  of  assist- 
ance which  could  then  be  granted  under 
the  discretionary  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  may  have  been  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  under  a  visa? 

Mr  WALTER.  Yes.  that  is  correct, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  will  have  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  conjunction  with  the  perma- 
nent law. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  tlie  gentle- 
man very  much.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion or  objection.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  WIDNALI..  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  the  bill 
that  has  to  do  with  the  Korean  orphaixs, 
or  is  that  bill  coming  up  under  sus- 
pension? 

Mr.  WALTER.  No ;  that  bill  will  come 
up  under  suspension. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hepresentatti^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem.bled.  That  section 
1  of  the  Act  of  July  14.  1960  (74  Stat.  504  >  Is 
hereby  redesignated  as  section  1 1  a )  and  the 
following  is  added  thereto: 

"(bt  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to 
continue  memt>ership  for  the  United  States 
In  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Eu- 
ropean Migration  In  accordance  with  its  con- 
siituilon  approved  In  Venice.  Italy,  on  Octo- 
ber 19,  1953  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  In 
the  movement  of  refugees  and  migrants  and 
to  enhance  the  economic  progress  of  the 
developing  countries  by  providing  for  a  co- 
ordinated supply  of  selected  manpower,  there 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to 
time  for  the  payment  by  the  United  States 
of  Its  contributions  to  the  Committee  and 
all  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  Incident 
to  United  States  participation  in  the  Com- 
mittee 

"(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
from  time  to  time  ( 1 )  for  contributions  to 
the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  for  assistance  to 
refugees  under  his  mandate  or  in  behalf  of 
whom  he  is  exercising  his  good  offices.  (2)  for 
assistance  to  or  In  behalf  of  refugees,  es- 
capees, and  selected  persons  from  Commu- 
nist-dominated or  Communist-occupied 
areas,  or  to  or  in  behalf  of  reftigees.  escapees, 
and  selected  persons  from  other  areas,  except 
as  may  be  otherwise  provided  for  by  the  Act 
for  International  Development  or  other  Acts, 
whenever  the  President  shall  determine  that 
such  assistance  would  be  in  the  Interest  of 
the  United  States,  or  (3)  for  a  special  emer- 
gency fund  to  meet  unexp>ected  refugee  and 
migration  developments  when  the  President 
shall  determine  that  such  assistance  Is  In  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  Funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  shall 
remain   available  until   expended  " 

Sec  2  The  Act  of  July  14.  1960  (74  Stat 
504  1 .  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  12 
to  read  as  follows: 

Sec  12  (a)  Unobligated  and  unexpended 
balances  of  funds  made  available  under 
authority  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  alkxrated  or  trans- 
ferred for  the  purpose  of  providing  assistance 
to  or  in  behalf  of  refugees,  migrants, 
escapees,  and  selected  persons  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  continued  available  for  such 
purposes  and  may  be  consolidated  with  ap- 
propriations authorized  by  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  section  1. 

"(bi  The  President  may  exercise  any  func- 
tions or  authority  conferred  upon  him  by 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  1  of  this 
Act  through  such  agency  or  officer  of  the 
United  States  Government  a.s  he  shall  direct. 
The  head  of  any  such  agency  or  such  officer 
may  from  time  to  time  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  such  functions  or  authority.  In- 
cluding, if  he  shall  so  specify,  the  authority 
to  redclegate  to  any  of  his  sulwrdlnates 

"(c)  The  President  may  allocate  or  transfer 
to  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment any  part  of  any  funds  available  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  section  1  of  this  .^ct.  Such  funds 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture for  the  purposes  for  which  authorized 
in  accordance  with  authority  granted  In  this 
Act  or  under  authority  governing  the  activ- 
ities of  the  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  which  such  funds  are  allo- 
cated or  transferred  Funds  allocated  or 
transferred  pursuant  to  this  subsection  to 
any  such  agency  may  be  established  in 
separate  appropriation  accounts  on  the  books 
of  the  Treasury. 

id)    Whenever   the   President   determines 
it  to  be   In   furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 


this  Act.  the  functions  authorized  under 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  1  of  this 
Act  may  be  performed  without  regard  to 
such  provisions  of  law  (other  than  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  1951  (65  Stat.  7),  as 
amended),  rei^ulatlng  the  making,  perform- 
ance, amendment,  or  modification  of  con- 
tracts and  the  expenditure  of  funds  of  the 
United  States  Government  as  the  President 
may  sp>ecify. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  3544(b) 
and  8544(b).  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  may  be  assigned  or  detailed  to 
any  civil  office  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  President  to  furnish  assistance  under 
this  Act. 

■(f)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided In  this  Act.  the  President  may  make 
loans,  advances  and  grants  to.  make  and  per- 
form agreements  and  contracts  with,  or  en- 
ter into  other  transactions  with,  any  Indi- 
vidual, corporation,  or  other  body  of  persons. 
go%ernment  or  government  agency,  whether 
within  or  without  the  United  States,  and 
international  and  intergovernmental  organ- 
isations in  furtherance  of  the  pvirposes  of 
tnis  Act, 

•(g)  The  President  may  accept  and  use  In 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  subsections 
(bi  and  (O  of  section  1  of  this  Act  money, 
funds,  property,  and  services  of  any  kind 
made  available  by  gift,  devise,  bequest, 
grant,   or  otherwise  for  such  purpvose. 

"(h)  Funds  made  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  1 
of  this  Act  shall  be  available  for— 

"(1)  compensation,  allowances,  and  travel 
of  personnel.  Including  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel whose  services  are  utilized  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  for 
printing  and  binding,  and  for  expenditures 
outside  the  United  States  for  the  procure- 
ment of  supplies  and  serv'lces  and  for  other 
administrative  and  operating  purposes 
(other  than  compensation  of  personnel) 
without  regard  to  such  laws  and  regulations 
governing  the  obligation  and  expenditures 
of  Government  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to 
accomplish   the  purpxjses  of  this  Act; 

"i2)  contracting  with  individuals  for  per- 
sonal services  abroad; 

"(3)  exchange  of  funds  without  regard 
to  section  3651  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  543),  and  loss  by  exchanges; 

"(4)  expenses  authorized  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
801  et  seq  ) ,  not  otherwise  provided  for; 

■(5)  expenses  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
August  1,  1956  (70  Stat.  890-892),  as  amend- 
ed:  and 

"(6 1  all  other  expenses  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  thl.";  Act. 

"(1)  Except  as  may  be  expressly  provided 
to  the  contrary  in  this  Act,  all  determina- 
tions, authorizations,  regulations,  orders, 
contracts,  agreements,  and  other  actions 
issued,  ui;dertaken,  or  entered  Into  under 
authority  of  any  provision  of  law  contained 
In  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  whether  repealed  or  not.  shall  con- 
tinue in  full  force  and  effect  until  modified 
by  appropriate  authority.  ' 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  following. 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Migra- 
tion and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1961'. 

■•Sec  2  (a)  The  President  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  continue  membership  for  the 
United  States  In  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  constitution  approved  In 
Venice,  Italy,  on  October  19,  1953.  For  the 
purpose  of  assisting  In  the  movement  of 
refugees  and  migrants  and  to  enhance  the 
economic  progress  of  the  developing  coun- 


tries by  providing  for  a  coordinated  supply  of 
selected  manpower,  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for 
the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  Its 
contributions  to  the  Coirunlttee  and  all  nec- 
essary salaries  and  expenses  Incident  to 
United  States  participation  in  the  Commit- 
tee; 

■(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time — 

'•  ( 1 )  for  contributions  to  the  activities  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  for  assistance  to  refugees  under  his 
mandate  or  In  behalf  of  whom  he  Is  exercis- 
ing his  good  offices: 

■•(2  I  for  assistance  to  or  In  behalf  of  refu- 
gees in  the  United  States  whenever  the  I*res- 
ident  shall  determine  that  such  assistance 
would  be  In  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States:  Provided.  That  the  term  'refugees' 
as  herein  used  means  aliens  who  (A)  be- 
cause of  p>ersecution  or  fear  of  persecution 
on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  political 
opinion,  fled  from  a  country  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere:  (B)  cannot  return  thereto  be- 
cause of  fear  of  prosecution  on  account  of 
race,  religion,  or  political  opinion;  (C)  have 
not  been  admitted  for  permanent  residence 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act; 
and  (D)  are  in  urgent  need  of  assistance  for 
the  essentials  of  life,  or  for  education,  or  for 
transpxortation:   and 

■'(3)  for  assistance  to  escapees  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Poland,  Czechoslovakia.  Hun- 
gary. Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Albania,  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia,  or  the  Communist-dom- 
inated or  Communist -occupied  areas  of  Ger- 
many, or  any  ConunurUst-domlnated  or 
Communist -occupied  areas  of  Asia  and  any 
other  countries  absorbed  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  either  to  form  such  persons  into  ele- 
ments of  the  military  forces  supporting  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  or  in 
furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  when  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  assistance  will 
contribute  to  the  defense  of  the  North  At- 
lantic area  or  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States, 

"Funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  shall  remain  available  until 
expended: 

"(c)  Of  the  funds  made  available  for  use 
under  section  451  of  the  Act  for  Interna- 
tional Development  of  1961,  not  to  exceed 
»10,000.000  may  be  used  in  any  fiscal  year  In 
order  to  meet  unexp>ected  refugee  and  migra- 
tion developments,  when  the  President  de- 
termines such  use  to  be  important  to  the 
national  Interest: 

"(d)  The  President  shall  keep  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  currently  in- 
formed of  the  use  of  funds  and  the  exercise 
of  functions  authorized  in  this  Act; 

•'le)  Unobligated  and  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  funds  made  available  under  author- 
ity of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  allocated  or  transferred  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  assistance  to  or  in 
behalf  of  refugees,  migrants,  escapees,  and 
selected  persons  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
continued  available  for  the  purposes  of  thlB 
section  and  may  be  consolidated  with  ap- 
propriations authorized  by  this  section. 

"Sec  3.  (a I  In  carrying  out  the  purpose 
of  this  Act,  the  President  Is  authorized — 

"(1)  to  make  loans,  advances,  and  grants 
to,  make  and  perform  agreements  »nd  con- 
tracts With,  or  enter  into  other  transactions 
with,  any  individual,  corporation,  or  other 
body  of  persons,  government  or  government 
agency,  whether  within  or  without  the 
United  SUtes,  and  International  and  inter- 
governmental organizations; 

"(2)  to  accept  and  use  money,  funds, 
property,  and  services  of  any  kind  made 
available  by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  grant,  or 
otherwise  for  such  purposes; 
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"(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
It  to  be  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  functions  authorized  under  this 
Act  may  be  performed  without  regard  to 
such  provisions  of  law  (other  than  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  1951  (05  Stat.  7)),  as 
amended,  regulating  the  making,  perform- 
ance, amendment,  or  modification  of  con- 
tracts and  the  expenditure  of  funds  of  the 
United  States  Oovernment  as  the  President 
may  specify. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  301  of  title  3,  United  States  Code,  the 
President  ts  authorized  to  designate  the 
head  of  any  department  or  agency  In  the 
executive  branch,  or  any  official  thereof  who 
Is  required  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  perform  any  functions  conferred 
upon  the  President  by  this  Act.  Any  In- 
dividual so  designated  by  the  President  un- 
der this  subaectlon  shall  prescribe  such  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  necessfiry  to  carry  out 
such  functions.  If  the  President  shall  so 
specify,  any  Individual  so  designated  under 
this  subsection  Is  authorized  to  redelegate  to 
any  of  his  subordinates  any  functions  au- 
thorized to  be  performed  by  him  under  this 
subsection,  except  the  function  of  prescrib- 
ing regulations  or  exercising  any  action  or 
authority  specified  in  section  3  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  President  may  allocate  or  trans- 
fer to  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment any  part  of  any  funds  available  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such 
funds  shall  be  available  for  obligation  and 
ezpendltxire  for  the  purposes  for  which  au- 
thorlaed  In  accordance  with  authority 
granted  in  this  Act.  Funds  allocated  or 
transferred  pursuant  to  this  subsection  to 
any  such  agency  may  be  established  in  sep- 
arate approiniatlon  accounts  on  the  books 
of  the  Treasury. 

"Ssc.  5.  (a)  Funds  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  for — 

"<!)  compensation,  allowances,  and  travel 
of  personnel,  including  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel whose  services  are  utilized  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  for 
printing  and  binding,  and  for  expenditures 
outside  the  United  States  for  the  procure- 
ment of  supplies  and  services  and  for  other 
administrative  and  operating  piirpoees  (oth- 
er than  compensation  of  personnel)  without 
regard  to  such  laws  and  regulations  govern- 
ing the  obligation  and  expenditure  of  Gov- 
ernment funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  piuposes  of  this  Act; 

"(2)  employment  or  assignment  of  For- 
eign Service  Reserve  ofQcers  for  the  duration 
of  operations  under  this  Act; 

"(3)  exchange  of  funds  without  regard  to 
section  3651  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  543),  and  loss  by  exchanges; 

"(4)  expenses  authorized  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C. 
801  et  seq.).  not  otherwise  provided  for; 

"(5)  expenses  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
August  1,  1956  (70  Stat.  890-892),  as 
amended;  and 

"(6)  all  other  expenses  determined  by  the 
President  to  bo  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Except  as  may  be  expressly  provided 
to  the  contrary  in  this  Act,  all  determina- 
tions, authorizations,  regulations,  orders, 
contracts,  agreements  and  other  actions 
Issued,  undertaken,  or  entered  into  under 
authority  of  any  provision  of  law  contained 
In  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  whether  repealed  or  not  shall  con- 
tinue in  full  force  and  effect  until  modified 
by  appropriate  authority. 

"Sxc.  6.  Subsections  (a),  (c),  and  (d)  of 
section  405  of  the  Mutxial  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  are  hereby  repealed." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  the  assistance  rendered 
to  certain  migrants  and  refugees." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.      

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania?  -i 

There  was  no  objection.  || 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
H.R.  8291  proposes  to  enact  the  Migra- 
tion and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
recommended  by  the  President  in  a  mes- 
sage dated  July  21,  1961. 

The  original  bill,  as  introduced  by  my- 
self, contained  the  language  suggested 
by  the  administration.  After  an  exten- 
sive hearing  was  held  and  the  subject 
matter  thoroughly  examined,  the  com- 
mittee proposed  to  amend  the  original 
version  of  the  bill  mainly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clarification  but  also  in  order  to 
use  a  more  precise  language  of  those 
provisions  which  refer  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  various  programs  author- 
ized under  tliis  legislation.  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  recommends 
unanimously  that  the  House  adopt  the 
amendment  in  Ueu  of  the  language  of 
the  original  bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is.  bas- 
ically, to  reenact  three  provisions  of 
the  old  Mutual  Security  Act  for  which 
a  substitute  was  approved  last  week  in 
the  form  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
Of  1961. 

These  provisions  authorize  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  two  internationally 
concerted  programs  administered  by  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migration  and  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  respec- 
tively. The  third  authorization  relates 
to  an  assistance  program  administered 
unilaterally  by  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  escapees  from 
Communist-dominated  or  Communist- 
occupied  countries. 

The  fourth  assistance  program  au- 
thorized hy  this  legislation — assistance 
to  Cuban  refugees  in  the  United  States- 
is  a  necessity  which  arises  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  has  become  a 
country  of  first  asylum.  Since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  this  country  has  ad- 
mitted close  to  1  million  displaced  per- 
sons, refugees,  and  escapees  from  coun- 
tries of  first  asylum.  Now,  we  have  not 
only  opened  the  doors,  but  assumed 
heavy  responsibilities  in  behalf  of  es- 
capees from  Cuba  coming  across  that 
narrow  body  of  water  which,  in  fact,  be- 
came an  extension  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
established  by  international  communism 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  President  in  requesting  this  leg- 
islation has  stressed  the  necessity  for  the 
continuation  of  refugee  and  migration 
activities  hitherto  authorized  and 
financed  by  the  Congress  through  the 
mutual  security  program.  The  Pi^si- 
dent  has,  however,  deemed  it  necessary 


to  recommend  that  these  programs  be 
eliminated  from  the  recently  reshaped 
foreign -aid  legislation. 

The  main  reason  for  this,  as  explained 
to  us  by  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Administration.  Mr.  Roger  W. 
Jones,  was  to  return  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  mat- 
ters which  have  traditionally  been  the 
concern  of  that  committee,  but  which  in 
recent  years  have  been,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  or  as  Mr.  Jones  put  it — "as  a 
matter  of  convenience,"  included  in  the 
mutual  security  legislation. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Jud'ciary  appreciate  the  President's 
thoughtfulness  in  recommending  that 
this  legislation  remain  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  committee  of  the  House 
which  is  responsible  for  legislation,  and 
continuing  supervision  of  problems,  re- 
lating to  migration,  immigration,  refu- 
gees, and  escapees.  The  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has,  since  1947,  remained 
in  close  touch  with  all  the  problems  re- 
flected in  this  legislation  and  it,  there- 
fore, is  fully  qualified  to  pass  on  the 
merits  of  it  and  make  the  proper  recom- 
mendation to  the  House. 

In  that  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  H.R.  8291,  as  introduced,  or  as 
amended,  is  not  an  Immigration  bill. 
Not  one  additional  person  will  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  United  States  imder 
this  legislation. 

However,  this  legislation  may  permit 
a  great  many  people  fleeing  their  en- 
slaved countries,  or  simply  desiring  to 
leave  their  native  lands  In  quest  for  a 
better  life,  to  reach  countries  other  than 
the  United  States  and  find  their  new 
homes,  new  employment  opportunities 
and  a  new  chance  to  enjoy  freedom  and 
happiness. 

Thus,  the  main  purpose  of  the  two 
principal  programs  authorized  to  be  con- 
tinued under  this  legislation  is  for  the 
United  States  not  to  go  it  alone  in  the 
effort  of  solving  the  economic  and  social 
problems  of  manpower  which  is  in  sur- 
plus in  one  country  and  in  demand  in 
another.  Similarly,  the  purpose  of  these 
provisions  is  to  participate  in  an  inter- 
national—and not  a  unilateral — effort  to 
provide  relief  and  resettlement  oppor- 
tunities for  refugees  driven  out  of  their 
abodes  by  the  oppressive  forces  of 
tyranny.  Our  participation  in  existing, 
multilateral,  successfully  operatii.g  pro- 
grams appears  to  be  the  most  important 
and  compelling  feature  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

As  far  as  the  two  unilateral  programs 
are  concerned,  one  of  them — the  prob- 
lem of  Cuban  refugees — has  been  im- 
posed upon  this  country  practically  over- 
night by  the  seizure  of  neighboring  Cuba 
by  Communist  forces.  The  State  of 
Florida,  Dade  County,  and  the  city  of 
Miami,  have  incurred  heavy  burdens  and 
demonstrated  magnificent  generosity  of 
their  citizens  in  providing  assistance  to 
the  needy  Cuban  refugees.  Florida's  ac- 
tivities in  this  field  will  for  a  long  time 
remain  not  only  an  example  of  hospital- 
ity for  a  neighbor  in  need,  but  will  shine 
as  a  beacon  of  hope  and  the  monument 
of  a  big  human  heart  which  Is  a  truly 
American  characteristic. 


However.  Florida  and  its  political  and 
administrative  subdivisions  could  not  be 
expected  to  bear  the  burden  alone. 
Shortly  before  the  end  of  his  term.  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  had  allocated  certain 
funds  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  Cuban 
refugees  and  to  a.ssist  the  citizens  of 
Florida  in  their  humanitarian  task. 
Soon  after  his  inauguration.  President 
Kennedy  has  done  likewise  and  placed 
the  supervision  of  the  propram  in  the 
trusted  hands  of  the  di.<;tinguished  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Mr.  Ribicoff.  The  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  aprce.s  fully  with  the 
President  and  with  Secretary  Ribicoff. 
that  if  further  assistance  is  to  be  ren- 
dered to  Cubans,  funds  for  that  purpose 
ought  not  to  be  taken  from  the  Presi- 
dents  emergency  or  contingency  funds. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  much 
more  preferable  to  have  the  financing  of 
the  assistance  pi'opram  for  Cuban  relu- 
gecs  placed  under  tlie  regular  congres- 
sional authorization  and  appropriations 
proceedings.  Thi.';  is  precisely  what  this 
legislation  will  achieve. 

The  other  umlaterally  operated  assist- 
ance program  relates  to  escapees  from 
countries  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  be 
enslaved  by  Communist  tyranny.  This 
provision  of  the  instant  legislation  rep- 
resents a  continuation  of  the  concept 
and  the  program  first  authorized  under 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  pursu- 
ant to  a  provision  generally  referred  to 
as  the  Kersten  amendment. 

In  authorizing  the  continuation  of  this 
program,  the  comimittee  has  included  in 
the  report — House  Report  No.  1066.  pages 
26  and  27 — certain  recommendations 
designed  to  prevent  the  further  erosion, 
misconstruction,  and  misapplication  of 
the  program  as  originally  conceived.  We 
are  convinced  that  political  and  defense 
a.spects  of  the  escapee  program  are  the 
sole  justification  for  its  existence.  If 
strictly  humanitarian  and  social  welfare 
aspects  of  the  escapee  program  were  to 
remain  as  manifest  in  its  operations  as 
they  are  evident  now,  the  entire  program 
could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  and  the  Intergovenimental 
Committee  for  European  Migration  op- 
erating jointly.  The  only  reasons  why 
the  committee  recommends  that  the  pro- 
gram be  continued,  are  considerations  of 
the  national  interest  in  its  political  and 
defense  aspects,  not  readily  ascertain- 
able within  the  last  several  years  of  the 
programs  operations.  The  committee 
pledges  to  the  House  its  continuous 
supervision  of  that  particular  program 
and  wishes  to  serve  notice  that  the  tenor 
of  further  recommendations  as  to  the 
continuation  of  this  effort  will  depend  on 
the  results  of  an  urgently  needed  full 
and  complete  review  of  the  ix)licies  and 
operations. 

The  administrative  provisions  of  this 
legislation  follow  closely  the  pattern  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  ap- 
proved by  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
The  important  difference,  contained  in 
section  4  <  a » ,  relates  to  a  limitation  of 
the  President's  authority  to  delegate  the 
powers  vested  in  him.  In  view  of  the 
highly  sensitive  human,  poUtical,  and 
financial  elements  involved  in  this  leg- 


islation, the  President  would  not  be 
authorized  to  delegate  his  powers,  as 
specified,  below  the  level  of  an  oCBcer  or 
ofiBcers  appointed  by  him  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  hght  of  the  committee  s  experi- 
ence in  observing  and  studying  the  op- 
eration of  the  programs  authorized  in 
this  legislation,  I  feel  fully  justified  to 
recommend  that  the  bill.  H.R.  8291.  as 
amended,  be  approved. 


Administrator  or  duly  authorized  officials  of 
the  General  Services  Administration.  Any 
such  special  policeman  may  make  arrests 
without  warrant  for  any  offense  commttud 
upon  such  property  if  he  has  reasonable 
groiind  to  believe  ( 1 1  the  offense  constitutes 
a  felony  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  ( 2 1  that  the  person  to  be  arrested  is 
guilty  of  that  offense." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


EMPOWERING  ADMINISTRATOR  OF 
GENERAL  SERVICES  TO  APPOINT 
NONUNIFORMED  SPECIAL  POLICE- 
MEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'S.  541'  to 
amend  the  act  of  June  1.  1948  '62  Stat. 
281  >,  to  empower  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  appoint  nonuni- 
formcd  special  policemen. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  ripht  to  object,  does  not  this  create 
still  another  police  force  in  the  District 
of  Columbia? 

Mr    JONES  of  Alabama.     No,  it  does 

not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  it  mean  an  increase 
in  personnel? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  No,  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  additional 
employees. 

Mr.  GROSS.   I  understand. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  reason 
for  this  request  is,  if  the  gentleman  will 
recall,  last  year  we  had  a  numtxrs  racket 
going  on  at  Uie  Pentagon,  so  it  is  to  abate 
this  kind  of  practice. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
to  my  colleague.  I  do  not  care  to  prolong 
this  discussion.  My  questions  have  been 
answered,  that  it  will  not  mean  another 
police  force  or  a  substantial  increase  in 
personnel.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxu^e  of 
Repre^ntatit^es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tlie 
Act  of  June  1.  1948  t62  Stat.  281),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec  5.  Officials  or  employees  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  who  have  been 
duly  authorized  to  perform  Investigative 
functions  may  l>e  empowered  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  or  officials  of 
General  Services  Administration  duly  au- 
thorized by  him.  to  act  as  nonuntformed 
special  policemen  in  order  to  protect  prop- 
erty under  the  charge  and  control  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  to  carry 
firearms,  whether  on  Federal  property  or  In 
travel  status.  Such  officials  or  employees 
who  are  empowered  to  act  as  nonunlformed 
special  policemen  shall  have,  while  on  real 
property  under  the  char^  and  control  of 
the  General  Services  Administration,  the 
power  to  enforce  Federal  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  persons  and  property  and  the 
power  to  enforce  rules  and  regulations  made 
and    published    for    such    purposes    by    the 


ORGANIZATION  OF  BUREAU  OP 
PUBLIC  ROADS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  «H.R.  8558 
to    amend    section    303 < a)    of   title   23. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  or- 
panization    of    the    Bureau    of    Public 
Road.';,  and  foi'  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill.  £s  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asscmbied.  That  subsec- 
tion (ai  of  section  303  oi  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows- 

"I  a  I  Tlie  Bvireati  of  Public  Roads  shall 
be  In  the  Department  of  Commerce  a£  a 
primary  unit  administered  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator,  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  ad\-ice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Administrator  ahall 
receive  basic  compensation  at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  Assistant  Secretaries  of 
executive  departments  and  shall  perfonn 
Buch  duties  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may  prescribe  or  as  may  be  required  by  law 
There  shall  be  a  Deputy  Federal  Highway 
Administrator,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  and  perform  such  duties  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator.  The  Deputy  Federal  High- 
way Administrator  shall  receive  basic  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  $1,000  less  than  the  rate 
provided  for  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trator." 

Sec.  2.  Section  107(ai  of  the  Act  approved 
July  31.  1956  (70  Stat.  739^  is  hereby 
amended  by  deleting  the  paragraph  which 
reads ; 

•■(16)    Commissioner    of    Public    Roads." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thiid  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


NATIONAL  POISON  PRE\Tc:NnON 
WEEK 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  358 »  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  annually  a  proclamation 
designating  the  third  week  in  March  as 
"National  Poison  Prevention  Week,"  in 
order  to  aid  in  bringing  to  the  American 
people  the  dangers  of  accidental  poison- 
ing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution  as  follows: 

Whereas  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two 
thousand  persons  in  all  age  groups  are  acci- 
dentally poisoned  in  the  United  States 
annually:  and 

Whereas  dally  almost  one  thousand  five 
hundred  children  under  the  age  of  five  years 
Ingest  products  containing  harmful  chem- 
icals: and 

Whereas  household  products  sometimes  are 
not  adequately  niarked  so  as  to  warn  of  their 
poi.'^onous   properties,   with   the  result   that 
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they  sometimes  are  not  stored  out  of  the 
reach  of  children;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  great  need  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  American  people  as  to  the 
dangers  of  accidental  poisonings,  and  of  the 
need  to  keep  from  the  reach  of  children  all 
household  products  which  contain  harmful 
chemicals:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  is 
hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue 
annually  a  proclamation  designating  the 
third  week  in  March  as  "National  Poison 
Prevention  Week,"  to  aid  in  encouraging  the 
American  people  to  learn  of  the  dangers  of 
accidental  poisoning  and  to  take  such  pre- 
ventive measures  as  are  warranted  by  the 
seriousness  of  the  danger. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1  and  2  of  the  bill  strike  out  all 
the  whereas  clauses. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  join  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROHIBITING  THE   USE   OP   SLUGS 
AND  SIMILAR  DEVICES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8038) 
to  amend  section  491  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  prohibiting  certain  acts  in- 
volving the  use  of  tokens,  slugs,  disks, 
devices,  papers,  or  other  things  which 
are  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  the  law- 
ful coins  or  other  currency  of  the  United 
States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 491  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  of  that  section 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
"S  491.  Tokens  or  paper  used  as  money 

"(A)  Whoever,  not  lawfully  authorized, 
makes,  Issues,  or  passes  any  coin,  card, 
token,  or  device  In  metal,  or  Its  compounds, 
which  may  be  Intended  to  be  used  as  money, 
or  whoever,  with  intent  to  defraud,  makes, 
utters,  inserts,  or  uses  any  card,  token,  slug, 
disk,  device,  paper,  or  other  thing  slniilar 
in  size  and  shape  to  any  of  the  lawful  coins 
or  other  currency  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  coin  or  other  currency  not  legal  tender 
in  the  United  States,  to  procure  anything 
of  value,  or  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  any 
property  or  service  from  any  automatic  mer- 
chandise vending  machine,  postage-stamp 
machine,  turnstile,  fare  box,  coin-box  tele- 
phone, parking  meter,  or  other  receptacle, 
depository,  or  contrivance  designed  to  re- 
ceive or  to  be  operated  by  lawful  coins  or 
other  currency  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  91,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(B)    Whoever  manufactvires,  sells,  offers, 

or  advertises  for  sale,  or  exposes  or  keeps 
with  Intent  to  furnish  or  sell  any  token, 
slug,  disk,  device,  paper,  or  other  thing 
similar  in  size  and  shape  to  any  of  the  law- 
ful coins  or  other  currency  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  token,  disk,  paper,  or  other 
device  issued  or  authorized  in  connection 
with  rationing  or  food  and  fiber  distribution 
by  any  agency  of  the  United  States,  with 
knowledge  or  reason  to  believe  that  such 
tokens,     slugs,     disks,     devices,     papers,     or 

other  things  may  be  used  unlawfully  or 


fraudulently  to  procure  anything  of  value. 
or  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  any  property 
or  service  from  any  automatic  merchandise 
vending  machine,  postage-stamp  machine, 
turnstile,  fare  box,  coin-box  telephone, 
parking  meter,  or  other  receptacle,  depo«i- 
tory,  or  contrivance  designed  to  receive  or 
to  be  operated  by  lawful  coins  or  other 
currency  of  the  United  States  shall  be  fllued 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  moxc 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(C)  Knowledge  or  reason  to  believe, 
within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (  B  i  of  this 
section,  may  be  shown  by  proof  that  any 
law  enforcement  officer  has,  prior  to  the 
conimission  of  the  offense  with  which  the 
defendant  is  charged,  informed  the  defeivd- 
ant  that  tokens,  slugs,  disks,  devices,  papers, 
or  other  things  of  the  kind  manvifactiired. 
sold,  offered,  or  advertised  for  sale  by  him 
or  exposed  or  kept  with  intent  to  furnish 
or  sell,  are  being  used  unlawfully  or  fraud- 
ulently to  operate  certain  specified  automatic 
merchandise  vending  machines,  postage- 
stamp  machines,  turnstiles,  fare  boxes,  coin- 
box telephone,  parking  meters,  or  other 
receptacles,  depositories,  or  contrivances 
designed  to  receive  or  to  be  operated  by  law- 
ful coins  or  other  currency  of  the  United 
States."  I 

With  the  following  committee  amenid- 
ments: 

No.  1:  On  page  1.  line  7.  strike  out  'A' 
within  the  parentheses  and  insert  Instencl 
"a". 

No.  2:  On  page  2,  line  1.  strike  out  which 
may  be". 

No.  3:  On  page  2,  line  5,  Insert  a  'comran" 
after  "United  States". 

No.  4:  On  page  2,  line  10.  after  the  word 
"other"  insert  "lawful". 

No.  5:  On  page  2,  line  12.  Insert  a  "commR  ' 
after  "United  States". 

No.  6:    On  page  2,  line   15.  strike   out    'B 
within   the    parentheses   and    insert    lnste^d 
"b". 

No.  7:  On  page  2,  line  23,  strike  out  "may 
be"  and  insert  instead  "are  intended  to  tie" 

No.  8:  On  page  3,  line  3,  after  the  word 
"other"  insert  "lawful". 

No.  9:  On  page  3,  strike  out  line  7  througli 
line  20  and  Insert  the  following  new  sub- 
section (c)  : 

"(c)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  create  immunity  from  criminal  prose- 
cution under  the  laws  of  any  State.  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  territory,  pos- 
session, or  the  District  of  Columbia." 

The  committee  amendments  weae 
agreed  to. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  afck 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri?  ji 

There  was  no  objection.  f! 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
few  minutes  set  aside  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  8038  I  want  to  briefly  give  the 
background  of  this  legislation.  I  have 
received  some  inquiries  as  to  why  Con- 
gress should  be  worrying  about  slugs  in 
automatic  vending  devices,  and  it  is  to 
that  point  I  want  to  direct  my  remarks. 

As  the  Members  know — particularly 
those  who  have  served  with  me  for  any 
length  of  time — I  try  to  give  every  con- 
stituent of  mine  who  has  a  problem 
involving  Federal  agencies  or  Federal 

law  as  much  help  as  I  can.  and  this 
sometimes  gets  me  into  issues  far  re- 
moved from  my  own  committee  work. 

This  bill  Is  a  good  Illustration, 


A  firm  in  St.  Louis  with  extensive  in- 
terest in  vending  machines  called  my 
attention  last  year  to  the  fact  that  it 
is — and  has  long  been — a  Federal  crime 
to  use  counterfeit  slugs  or  tokens  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  money  for  any  1- 
cent.  2-cent.  3-cent.  or  5-cent  pieces, 
with  a  penalty  of  fines  up  to  $1,000 
and  or  imprisonment  up  to  1  year.  How- 
ever, at  tile  time  this  law  was  enacted 
in  1944.  vending  machines  were  not  in 
very  gicat  use.  The  volume  of  business 
in  coin-operated  machines  and  devices 
of  various  kinds — excluding  illicit  ones,  of 
course — was  about  $500  million  a  year. 
In  1960.  it  was  estimated  at  $2.5  billion. 
or  five  times  as  much,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  expansion  and  with  the  prog- 
ress of  automation,  it  is  estimated  that 
by  1965  this  volume  will  reach  $4  billion. 
And  we  are  no  longer  dealing  only  with 
coin  equivalents  of  1-cent,  2-cent.  3-cent, 
or  5-cent  pieces,  but  with  dimes,  quar- 
ters, half  dollars,  and  currency  up  to 
S20. 

Hence,  while  it  is  a  Federal  crime  to 
use  counterfeit  coins  or  metal  slugs  to 
defraud  these  automatic  devices  of  a 
penny,  or  2  cents,  or  3  cents,  or  a  nickel, 
anything  over  that  is  all  right  as  far  as 
the  Federal  Government  is  concerned. 
Obviously,  this  is  a  situation  which  re- 
quires correction. 

The  telephone  industry  reported  it 
lose.s  $1  million  a  year  in  slugs.  As  more 
and  more  items  are  disp>ensed  by  ma- 
chines, more  and  more  industries  are  go- 
ing to  suffer  substantial  losses.  Cur- 
rency-changing machines  now  in  use  or 
coining  into  operation  change  bills  up  to 
$10  or  $20,  and  while  they  are  rather 
sophi.sticated  devices  and  often  able  to 
reject  counterfeit,  nevertheless,  it  is 
strange  that  it  is  not  a  Federal  crime  to 
attempt  to  pass  counterfeit  paper  for 
currency  when  the  attempt  involves 
feeding  it  into  a  machine  rather  than 
handing  it  to  a  person. 

The  Treasury  had  some  reservations 
about  the  language  in  a  few  particulars 
of  a  similar  bill  which  I  introduced  in 
the  previous  Congress.  The  bill  as  it  now 
stands  conforms  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's recommendations.  The  Justice 
Department,  however,  questions  whether 
this  kind  of  cheating  should  be  a  Federal 
offense. 

The  answer  to  that  is  twofold:  first,  it 
is  now  a  Federal  offense  when  it  involves 
a  token  or  slug  used  to  obtain  something 
of  very  small  value  — a  penny,  2  cents,  3 
cents,  or  a  nickel — hence  the  principle 
of  having  cheating  of  larger  proportion 
made  a  Federal  offense  is  not  out  of  line: 
second,  the  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Government  are  traditionally  concerned 
over  the  integrity  of  coins  and  currency 
and  this  is  definitely  part  of  that  re- 

.sponsibility.  As  the  committee  report 
states,  a  slug  designed  to  deceive  a  ma- 
chine is  as  much  a  counterfeit  as  a  de- 
vice intended  to  deceive  the  eye.  This 
bill  merely  brings  existing  law  up  to  date 
with  present  day  economic  reality. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONVEYANCE  OF  A 
PORTION   OP  HENRY  G.  SHIRLEY 
MEMORIAL  HIGHWAY  AND  OTHER 
HIGHWAYS  ON  PENTAGON  ROAD 
NETWORK     TO     THE     COMMON- 
WEALTH   OF    VIRGINIA 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <  H.R.  8678)  to 
provide  for  the  conveyance  of  a  portion 
of  the  Henry  G  Shirley  Memorial  High- 
way and  other  hl:zhways  on  the  Pentagon 
road  network  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  someone  give 
us  an  explanation  as  to  the  cost  of  this 
bill.  As  Members  know,  the  official  Ob- 
jectors Committee  have  a  rule  which  sets 
a  limit  on  the  cost  of  any  bill  going 
through  under  this  procedure.  The  limit 
is  $1  million  and  I  note  that  the  cost  in- 
volved in  this  bill  is  stated  as  $2,500,000 
Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Actually,  this  will  not 
involve  any  appropriations  from  the 
U.S.  TreasuiT-  The  sum  involved  comes 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  and.  there- 
fore, will  not  involve  any  new  appropria- 
tions. TTiis  will  actually  save  money  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause under  the  present  circumstances, 
the  Federal  Government  is  responsible 
for  the  full  maintenance  and  repair  of 
all  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pentagon 
network.  This  will  authorize  the  State  of 
Virginia  to  take  over  the  responsibility, 
and  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  to  the  finan- 
cial advantage  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  measure  does  not  vio- 
late the  rule  of  the  Committee  of  Ob- 
jectors on  the  Consent  Calendar,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Haitsc 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrens  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  may  convey  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  all  the  right,  title, 
and  interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to 
that  portion  of  the  Henry  G.  Shirley  Me- 
morial Highway  in  Arlington  County,  Vir- 
ginia, as  described  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  If  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
agrees  to  promptly  undertake  the  necessary 
project  or  projects  to  bring  such  highway  up 
to  the  standards  of  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways.  The  Fed- 
eral share  payable  on  account  of  such  project 
on  the  Interstate  System  shall  be  95  per 
centum  of  the  total  cost  of  such  project. 

(b)  That  portion  of  the  Henry  G.  Shirley 
Memorial  Highway  in  Arlington  County,  Vir- 
ginia, authorized  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  by  subsection  (a)  of 

this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  inclvide  the 
followirxg  roads,  together  with  such  pertlrient 
bridges,  interchanges,  approaches,  connec- 
tions, and  other  lacilities  as  may  be  agreed 


upon  by  the  Secretary  of  CJommerce  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army : 

( 1)  United  States  Route  1  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  bridge  21  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Highway  Department 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the  pres- 
ent northerly  limit  of  State  maintenance  on 
such  route  In  the  vicinity  of  Army  and  Navy 
Drive  (G  road),  approximately  seven-lenihs 
mile  I  NS  road  » , 

(2)  The  Henry  G  Shirley  Memorial  High- 
way (State  Route  350 >  from  United  States 
Koute  1  to  State  Route  7  approximately  four 
mUes  I  CD  road  i .  and 

(31  Connecting  road,  between  the  Henry 
G  Shirley  Memorial  Hlghw.-iy  and  Arlington 
Ridge  Road,  approximately  two-tenths  mile 
( JK  road) . 

Sec.  2.  (a  I  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
n\ay  convey  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, together  with  interchanges,  frontage 
roads  structures,  and  other  facilities  appur- 
tenant thereto,  the  following  routes. 

( 1 1  Jefferson  Da\  Is  Highway  from  United 
States  Route  1  to  the  Intersection  with 
Arlington  Ridge  Road  near  Wilson  Boulevard, 
approximately  two  and  three-tenths  miles 
(  H  road ) : 

(2 1    Connecting   road,   from   the   Henry  G 
Shirley  Memorial   Highway  along  the  Btiulh 
boundary    of    Port    Myer,    to    a    point    near 
Arlington  Boulevard,  approximately  one  and 
three-tenths  miles  i  AB  road  ( ; 

(3>  Connecting  road,  from  the  Henry  G. 
Shirley  Memorial  Highway  to  Columbia 
Island,  approximately  one  mile  (AB  road*: 
and 

(4)  Columbia  Pike  Extension,  from  old 
Arlington  Ridge  Road  to  connecting  road 
between  Henry  G  Shirley  Memorial  Highway 
and  Columbia  Island,  approximately  four- 
tenths  mile 

(b)  There  is  hereby  auUiorlaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  to  im- 
prove the  routes  auUicrlzed  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  Commonwealth  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  to  adequate  standards  for  cur- 
rent traflBc.  Such  sums  shall  be  available 
xmttl  expended  for  the  ptirposes  of  this  sec- 
tion Provided.  That  no  funds  authorlred 
under  this  section  shall  be  used  to  improve 
the  routes  under  subsection  (ai  of  this  sec- 
tion until  the  Commonwealth  has  agreed  to 
accept  the  conveyance  of  these  routes  after 
the  Improvements  herein  authoriaed. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2.  strike  out  lines  13  through  18  and 
substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  United  States  Route  1  from  Uie 
boundary  line  between  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  e»- 
tabliahed  by  section  101  of  the  Act  approved 
October  21,  1»45  (59  Stat.  652;  sec.  1-101 
note,  DC  Code,  1951  ed. ),  to  the  pretent 
northerly  limit  of  State  maintenance  on 
such  route  in  the  vicinity  of  Army  and  Navy 
Drive  (G  road),  approximately  one  mile  (NS 
road ) . ". 

Page  8,  strike  out  line  19  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  and  Including  line  4  on 
page  4.  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing r 

"(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  created 

by  the  Highway  Re\f  nue  Act  of  1956,  not  to 
exceed  $2,500,000  to  be  expended  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  without  regard  to  sec- 
tions 104  and  120  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  Improving 
to  adequate  standards  for  current  traffic  the 
routes  authorized  to  be  conveyed  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.    8uch  sum  shall 

be  available  until  expended.  No  funds  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  shall  be  vi&ed 
until  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  ixas 
agreed  to  accept  conveyance  of  these  routes 


and  until  such  routes  shall  have  been  select- 
ed and  designated  by  the  Commonwealth 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
as  part  of  one  of  the  Federal-aid  highway 
K>-5tems  Amounts  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  in 
lieu  of  any  other  amounts  otherwise  author- 
ized to  be  appropwlated  for  exp>endlture  on 
such  Federal-aid  highway  systems." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REQUIRING  SUBMISSION  OF  A  RE- 
PORT TO  CONGRESS  CONCERN- 
ING ELIGIBLE  PUBLIC  BUILDING 
PROJECTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  7477 1 
to  repeal  section  409  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1949,  requiring  the  submis- 
sion of  a  report  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning eligible  public  buikline  piojects. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mi  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  tinderstand  from 
reading  the  report  that  this  would  re- 
peal the  law  which  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  Committees  on  Public  Works  of 
the  House  and  Senate  to  come  in  w^th 
resolutions,  if  the  construction  is  to  cost 
more  than  $100,000?  In  other  words,  if 
I  read  this  proposal  correctly,  you  are 
simply  making  it  much  easier  to  au- 
thorize more  bmldings  in  Washington 
and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  No.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  it  dis- 
continues the  reporting  under  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Act  of  1*4*,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  under  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959  they  are  required  to  give 
more  exact  accounts  to  the  Congress. 
It  does  not  change  any  of  the  substantive 
law  in  regard  to  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations for  projects. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  deals  only  with 
reporting;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  T^at  is  cor- 
rect. It  just  relieves  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  from  rer>orting  un- 
der the  General  Services  Act  but  makes 
them  report  under  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959.  That  is  the  only  change  and 
the  only  tiling  that  this  bill  accom- 
plishes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  charvge  the 
requirement  Uiat  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  provide  a  prospectus? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  It  does  not 
charge  in  any  respect  the  reporting  to 
the  Congress  of  the  proceedings  that 
GSA  must  follow  under  the  law  in  re- 
porting to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  does  not  change 
section  IKa^? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  No,  It  does 
not  change  anything  except  to  discon- 
tinue the  request  of  their  reports  under 
the  1948  act,  since  they  report  under 

the  1959  act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  not  make  it  any 
ea.^er  for  the  House  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  or  its  counterpart  in  the  other 
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body  to  come  before  the  Congress  to 
squeeze  some  more  new  Federal  build- 
ings? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  No,  sir;  there 
is  no  squeeze  to  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
409  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1949  (40 
U.S.C.  355)  is  hereby  repealed. 

The  bill  Was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


SURVEYS    OP    WATERSHED    AREAS 
FOR   FLOOD  PREVENTION 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  3801) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
joint  investigations  and  surveys  of 
watershed  areas  for  flood  prevention  or 
the  conservation,  development,  utiliza- 
tion, and  disposal  of  water,  and  for 
flood  control  and  allied  purposes,  and  to 
prepare  joint  reports  on  such  investiga- 
tions and  surveys  for  submission  to  the 
Congress,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask.  imanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  may  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WAIVING    SECTION    142,    TITLE    28, 
UNITED   STATES    CODE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  7259) 
to  waive  section  142  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Western  District 
of  Louisiana,  Lafayette  Division,  holding 
court  at  Lafayette,  La. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  contained  iu 
section  142  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  waived  with  respect  to  the  holding 
of  court  at  Lafayette,  Louisiana,  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Western 
District  of  Louisiana. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONTINUING  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
190  AND  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  386, 
83D  CONGRESS 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  417)  to  continue  in  effect  House 
Resolution  190  and  House  Resolution  386, 
83d  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  effective  from  January  3, 
1961,  the  provisions  of  H.  Res.  190,  Eighty- 


third  Congress,  agreed  to  March  26,  1953 
and  H.  Res.  386.  Eighty-third  Congress, 
agreed  to  August  1.  1953.  are  continued  m 
effect. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  I 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa.s  laid  on 
the  table.  ij 

INCREASE    UNDER    WAR    HAZARDS 
COMPENSATION  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R  4357' 
to  increase  certain  compensation  bene- 
fits payable  pursuant  to  the  War  Haz- 
ards Compensation  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clqrk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows:  i 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Housilof 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law 
the  disability  and  death  compensation 
benefits  payable  pursuant  to  the  War  Haz- 
ards Compensation  Act  shall,  with  respect 
to  injuries  or  deaths  occurring  prior  to  Jtily 
1.  1946,  be  increased  by  15  per  centum 

Sec.  2.  The  Increase  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to 
disability  and  death  compensation  benefits 
payable  on  and  after  the  date  of  enacln^nt 
of  this  Act. 


passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


With  the  following  committee  amerjd- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  3  afier  "the"  Intfert 
"monthly". 

Page  1.  line  4.  strike  "benefits"  and  insert 
"section   101(8)   of"  following  "to". 

Page  1,  line  6.  strllte  "occurring"  and  In- 
sert  "resulting  from   injury  sustained". 

Page  1,  line  10.  strike  "benefits"  and  inttrt 
following  "payable"  the  words  for  perkKis 
commencing". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engiossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wa.s  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  incresise  monthly  disability 
and  death  compensation  payable  pur- 
suant to  the  War  Hazards  Compensa- 
tion Act." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tlio 
table. 


INDIAN  RESERVATION  ROAD3 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  vS.  1719  •  to 
amend  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
with  respect  to  Indian  reservation  roads. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre<is  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 208  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tl»e 
following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  Cooperation  of  States,  counties,  or 
other  local  subdivisions  may  be  accepted  in 
such  construction  and  improvement,  ftxid 
any  funds  received  from  a  State,  county,  or 
local  subdivision  shall  be  credited  to  ap- 
propriations available  for  Indian  reserva- 
tion roads." 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  10,  after  "roads"  insert  "and 
bridges".  jl 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,   was   read    the    third    time,    and 


LICENSING     INDEPENDENT     OCEAN 
FREIGHT  FORWARDERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  2488  • 
to  amend  the  Shipping  Act.  1916,  to  pro- 
vide for  licensing  independent  ocean 
freight  forwardeis.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoie  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  LENNON  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  a  .similar  Sen- 
ate bill,  S.  1368.  be  considered  in  Heu  of 
the  Hou.se  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North.  Carolina? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amrrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916  (46 
tJ.SC.  801),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the  following  new   paragraphs 

"The  term  'carrying  on  the  business  of 
forwarding'  means  the  dispatching  of  ship- 
ments by  any  person  on  behalf  of  others, 
by  oceangoing  common  carriers  In  commerce 
from  the  L/nited  States,  its  Territories,  or 
possessions  to  foreign  countries,  or  between 
the  United  States  and  Its  Territories  or  pos- 
sessions, or  between  such  Territories  and  pos- 
sessions, and  handling  the  formalities  Inci- 
dent to  such  shipments 

'An  'Independr-nt  ocean  freight  forwarder' 
is  a  person  carrying  on  the  busines-s  of  for- 
warding for  a  consideration  who  is  not  a 
shipper  or  consignee  or  a  seller  or  purchaser 
of  shipments  to  foreign  countries,  nor  has 
any  beneficial  interest  therein,  nor  directly 
or  indirectly  controls  or  is  controlled  by  sucii 
shipper  or  consignee  or  by  any  person  hav- 
ing such  a  beneficial  interest  ' 

Sec.  2  The  Shipping  Act.  1916.  is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  section  44  as  sec- 
tion 45,  and  inserting  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 43  the  following  new  section: 

Sec  44  (a)  No  person  shall  engage  in 
carrying  on  the  busine.ss  of  forwarding  as 
defined  in  this  Act  unless  such  person  holds 
a  license  issued  by  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commis.'^ion  to  engage  m  such  buslnes-s 
Provided,  however.  That  a  person  whoee  pri- 
mary business  is  the  sale  of  merchandise 
may  dispatch  shipments  of  such  merchan- 
dise without  a  license. 

"(b)  A  forw.u-der's  license  shall  be  issued 
to  any  quallflc-d  applicant  therefor  if  it  is 
found  by  the  Commission  that  the  applicant 
is,  or  will  be.  an  independent  ocean  freight 
forwarder  as  defined  in  this  Act  and  is  fit, 
willing,  and  able  properly  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  forwarding  and  to  conform  to 
tlie  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  require- 
ments, lules.  and  regulations  of  the  Com- 
mission issued  thereunder,  and  that  the  pro- 
posed forwarding  business  is.  or  will  be.  con- 
sistent with  the  national  maritime  ix>licies 
declared  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936: 
otherwise  such  application  shall  be  denied 
Any  independent  ocean  freight  forwarder 
who.  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  is 
carrying  on  the  business  of  forwarding  un- 
der a  registration  numl>€r  issued  by  the 
Conimls.'-.ion  may  continue  such  business  for 
a  period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
thereafter  without  a  license,  and  if  applica- 
tion for  such  license  Is  made  within  such 
period,  such  forwarder  ma> .  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe. 
continue  such  bxisiness  until  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  Commission 
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"(c)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe 
reasonable  rules  and  regulations  to  be  ob- 
served by  Independent  ocean  freight  for- 
warders and  no  such  license  shall  be  issued 
or  remain  in  force  unless  such  forwarder 
shall  have  furnished  a  bond  or  other  se- 
curity approved  by  the  Commission  in  such 
form  and  amount  as  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission  will  Insure  financial  responsi- 
bility and  the  supply  of  the  services  in  ac- 
cordance with  contract*,  agreements,  or  ar- 
rangements therefor 

"(di  Licenses  shall  be  effective  from  the 
dale  specified  therein,  and  shall  reffialn  In 
effect  until  suspended  or  terminated  as  here- 
in provided  Any  such  license  may.  upon 
application  of  the  holder  thereof.  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Commission,  be  amended  or 
revoked,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  may  upon 
complaint,  or  on  the  Commission's  own  ini- 
tiative, after  notice  and  hearing,  be  sus- 
pended or  revoked  for  willful  failure  to  com- 
ply with  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  with 
any  lawful  order,  rule,  or  regulation  of  the 
Commission    promulgated   thereunder. 

"(e)  A  common  carrier  by  water  may  com- 
jjensate  a  jserson  carrying  on  the  business  of 
forwarding  to  the  extent  of  the  value  ren- 
dered such  carrier  In  connection  with  any 
shipment  dispatched  on  behalf  of  others 
when,  and  only  when,  such  person  is  li- 
censed hereunder  and  has  performed  with  re- 
spect to  such  shipment  the  solicitation  and 
securing  of  the  cargo  for  the  ship  or  the 
booking  of.  or  otherwise  arranging  for  space 
for,  such  cargo,  and  at  least  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing services : 

"(1)  The  coordination  of  the  movement  of 
the  cargo  to  shlpslde; 

"(2)  The  preparation  and  processing  of 
the  ocean  bill  of  lading: 

"(3 1  The  preparation  and  processing  of 
dock  receipts  or  delivery  orders: 

"(4 1  The  preparation  and  processing  of 
consular   documents  or   export  declarations; 

"(5)  The  payment  of  the  ocean  freight 
charges  on  such  shipments 
Provided,  hovcever.  That  where  a  common 
carrier  by  water  has  paid,  or  has  Incurred  an 
obligation  to  pay,  either  t<i  an  ocean  freight 
broker  or  freight  forwarder  separate  com- 
pensation for  the  sullcltatlon  or  securing  of 
cargo  for  the  ship  or  the  booking  of,  or  other- 
wise arranging  for  space  for,  such  cargo,  then 
such  carrier  shall  not  be  obligated  to  pay 
additional  compensation  for  any  other  for- 
warding services  rendered  on  the  same  cargo. 
Before  any  such  compensation  Is  paid  to  or 
received  by  any  person  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  forwarding,  such  person  shall,  if  he 
is  qualified  under  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  to  receive  such  compensation, 
certify  In  writing  to  the  common  carrier  by 
water  by  which  the  shipment  was  dispatched 
that  he  is  licensed  by  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  as  an  independent  ocean  freight 
forwarder  and  that  he  performed  the  above 
specified  services  with  respect  to  such  ship- 
ment. Such  carrier  shall  be  entitled  to  rely 
on  such  certification  unless  It  knows  that 
the  certification  is  incorrect  ' 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  2488*  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


America  in  Corxgress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3i  of  subsection 
(i)  of  section  510  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936  (46  use.  1160).  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "In  determining  said  fair 
and  reasonable  value  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider the  cost  of  placing  the  vessel  in  class 
with  resp>ect  to  hull  and  machinery." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  following  line  8.  add  a  new 
section  2  as  follows; 

'Sec.  2  The  amendment  made  by  this 
Act  shall  not  affect  applications  for  the  ex- 
change of  vessels  pursuant  to  subsection  dl 
of  section  510  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
1936.  filed  With  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
prior  to  August  11,1961" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That 
concludes  the  call  of  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar. 


RELATING  TO  EXCHANGE  OF 
VESSELS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8632)  to 
amend  section  510(i>  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  relating  to  the  ex- 
change of  vessels. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 


AMENDING  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION  ACT 

Mr  GEORGE  P  MILLER  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  return 
for  immediate  consideration  to  Consent 
Calendar  No.  282.  the  bill  'H  R.  8556'  to 
amend  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1950  to  require  certain  additional 
information  to  be  f^led  by  an  applicant 
for  a  scholarship  or  fellowship,  and  for 
other  purposes 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  pentle- 
man  from  California  I  Mr  George  P. 
Miller!? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represerttatwes  of  the  UnUed  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 16idi  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Act  of  1950  IS  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(d)(1)  No  part  of  any  funds  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  available  for  ex- 
penditure by  the  Foundation  under  author- 
ity of  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  make  pay- 
ments under  any  scholarship  or  fellowship 
awarded  to  any  individual  under  section  10, 
unless  such  individual — 

■  (A)  has  taken  and  subscribed  to  an  oath 
or  affirmation  in  the  following  form:  'I  do 
solemnly  swear  i  or  affirm  )  that  I  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  will  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
against  all  Its  enemies,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic';  and 

"(B)  has  provided  the  Foundation  (in  the 
case  of  applications  made  on  or  after  Oc- 
tober 1.  1961)  with  a  full  statement  regard- 
ing any  crimes  of  which  he  has  ever  been 
convicted  (other  than  crimes  committed  be- 
fore attaining  sixteen  years  of  age  and  minor 
traflflc  violations  for  which  a  fine  of  *25 
or  less  was  imposed)  and  regarding  any  crim- 
inal charges  punishable  by  confinement  of 
thirty  days  or  more  which  may  be  f>ending 
against  him  at  the  time  of  his  application 
for  such  scholarship  or  fellowship. 


The  provisions  of  section  1(X)1  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  the  oath  or  affirmation  and  state- 
ment herein  required. 

"(2)  (A)  When  any  Communist  organiza- 
tion, as  defined  In  paragraph  (5)  of  section 
3  of  tlie  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of 
1950.  is  registered  or  there  is  In  effect  a  final 
order  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  requiring  such  organization  to  regis- 
ter, it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  member 
of  such  organization  with  knowledge  or 
notice  that  such  organization  Is  so  registered 
or  that  such  order  has  become  final  (i)  to 
make  application  for  any  scholarship  or  fel- 
lowship which  is  to  be  awarded  from  funds 
part  or  all  of  which  are  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  for  expenditure 
under  the  authority  of  section  10  of  this  Act, 
or  ( i) )  to  use  or  attempt  to  use  any  such 
award. 

"(B)  Whoever  violates  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both." 

Sec  2  Section  10  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
prohibit  the  Foundation  from  refusing  or 
revoking  a  scholarship  or  fellowship  award, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  case  of  any  ap- 
plicant or  recipient,  if  the  Board  is  of  the 
opinion  that  such  i  ward  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  " 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8556.  When  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Yellin  case  were  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  sectu-ity  or  loyalty  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion program  warranted  careful  study 
and  possible  change.  In  my  opinion,  the 
proposed  amendment  substantially  im- 
proves the  existing  law  from  two  ix)ints 
of  view : 

The  first  purpose  is  the  matter  of  se- 
curity, or  drafting  an  enforceable  statute 
which  prevents  taxpayers'  money  being 
awarded  to  persons  seeking  to  overthrow 
the  U.S.  Government.  The  second  pur- 
pose of  the  proposed  amendment  is  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  matter  of  se- 
curity, and  concerns  itself  with  the 
criminal  record  of  applicants  for  Federal 
scholarships  and  fellowships.  The  two 
should  be.  and  in  the  following  are,  dealt 
with  separately. 

We  deal  first  with  the  matter  of  se- 
curity, or  an  earnest  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  to  make  certain  that 
federally  subsidized  scholarships  or  fel- 
lowships would  not  be  awarded  to  Com- 
munists or  others  knowingly  attempting 
to  overthrow  the  constitutional  form  of 
government  of  this  Nation.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  first  objective  of  legislation 
of  this  nature  is  to  precisely  define  the 
persons  whom  we  wish  to  eliminate  from 
consideration.  This  precision  is  essen- 
tial if  prosecutors  are  to  be  able  to  pro- 
secute those  who  violate  the  law.  Sec- 
ond, the  law  should  be  so  drsifted  that 
it  constitutes  a  minimum  imposition  on 
the  academic  world,  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  primary  objective  of  safeguarding 
our  security. 
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A  strong  case  can  be  made  for  the 
fact  that  the  disclaimer  affidavit  is  an 
undue  imposition  on  the  academic  world 
without  being  an  effective  tool  to  prevent 
Communists  from  receiving  the  benefits 
which  we  are  attempting  to  deny  them. 
A  more  practical,  simple,  and,  I  believe — 
after  studjring  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions— constitutional  method  of  ac- 
complishing the  objective  is  to  eliminate 
the  disclaimer  affidavit  completely,  pro- 
viding that  membership  in  a  Communist 
organization,  or  any  other  organization 
required  to  -egister  under  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act,  shall  constitute 
ineligibility,  and  that  the  mere  act  of 
applying  for  fellowship  or  scholarship 
with  knowledge  that  such  organization 
is  required  to  register  shall  constitute 
a  felony. 

For  the  loyal  student,  nothing  other 
than  a  normal,  affirmative  declaration 
of  loyalty  to  his  country  is  required. 
For  the  Communist,  the  mere  act  of  ap- 
plication shall  constitute  the  crime  and 
enable  the  prosecutor  to  proceed  without 
the  additional  burden  of  making  a  case 
of  perjury. 

I  believe  this  statute  takes  a  long  step 
forward,  both  in  the  area  of  enforc- 
ible  security  measures  and  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  civU  liberties  of  the  truly 
innocent.  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
the  House  and  Senate  Education  Com- 
mittees give  careful  consideration  to 
amending  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  at  their  earliest  opportunity,  so 
that  those  Federal  fellowships,  scholar- 
ships and  other  academic  subsidies  may 
be  administered  under  an  identical  se- 
curity provision. 

The  second  subject  matter  considered 
by  the  committee,  and  covered  by  the 
proposed  amendment,  has  to  do  with  the 
criminal  record  of  an  applicant.  There 
was  a  strong  feeling  by  all  members  of 
the  committee  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation  should  take  into  account 
prior  criminal  convictions,  in  ascertain- 
ing the  ability  of  an  applicant  to  carry 
out  scientific  research.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  this  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment requires  only  disclosure,  and — 
assuming  one  is  honest  in  his  applica- 
tion— he  is  not  disqualified  merely 
because  of  his  criminal  record. 

At  this  point,  I  would  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  the  fact  that  there 
was  much  discussion  concerning  the  kind 
of  crimmal  record  which  would  require 
disclosure.  At  one  point,  the  commit- 
tee considered  the  possibility  of  requir- 
ing only  felonies  to  be  disclosed  by  the 
applicant.  The  theory  was  that  a  felony 
was  of  such  magnitude  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation  would  be  obligated 
to  take  such  conviction  into  considera- 
tion without  inquiring  further  into  the 
facts  of  the  case.  This  is  my  own  view, 
and  I  would  say  for  the  record  that  it 
would  be  difficult  for  me  to  imagine  a 
convicted  felon  qualifying  under  the 
terms  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion fellowship  or  scholarship  program. 
However,  the  final  determination  was 
made  by  the  committee  that  all  crimes 
should  be  disclosed,  down  to  but  ex- 
cluding those  offenses  committed  prior 
to  the  16th  birthday,  and  those  in  which 
a  fine  of  $25  or  less  was  imposed.     It 


seems  to  me  that  in  the  area  of  misde- 
meanors, the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion is  obligated  to  look  beyond  the  mere 
conviction,  to  ascertain  the  gravity  of 
the  crime,  the  punishment  which  was  in- 
flicted, and  make  an  independent  de- 
termination as  to  whether  this  particular 
crime  so  affected  the  ability  of  the  ap- 
plicant that  it  would  influence  an  award. 
Witnesses  testifying  for  the  Founda- 
tion indicated  great  reluctance  in  hav- 
ing to  undertake  any  kind  of  investiga- 
tion, other  than  the  rather  broad   one 
as  to  £;bility.  which  was  to  be  innicaied 
prmcipally  by  those  in  the  universities 
recommending  the   applicants.     In   my 
opinion,  the  Congress  in  adopting  this 
amendment  will  place  upon   them   the 
obligation  to  make  a:i  independent  in- 
vestigation as  to  convictions  of  misdc- 
meanors  as  disclosed  by  the  applicant. 
It  is  to  be   noted  that  the  committee 
went  one  step  beyond  requiring  disclo- 
sure of  conviction  of  crime,  and  required 
the  applicant  to  disclose  pending  crim- 
inal charges.     In   supporting   this   por- 
tion of  the  statute.  I  would  like  to  make 
it   crystal   clear   that   I   do   not.    and    I 
believe   the    committee    did    not.    intend 
to    prejudge    and    punish    one    who    is 
merely  charged  with  an  offense.    How- 
ever, the  wisdom  of  requiring  disclosure 
of  pending  criminal  action  is  clear  Vth'=n 
it  is  realized  that  should  that  prosecu- 
tion result  in  confinement  the  applicant 
is  obviously  in  no  position  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  fellowship   or  scholarship. 
In  the  event  of  disclosure  of  such  pend- 
ing prosecution,  it  would  be  incumbent, 
it  seems  to  me,  on  tlae  National  Science 
Foundation  to  scrutinize  the  facts  and 
without  reaching  a  nonjudicial  determi- 
nation of  guilt  or  innocence,  accept  the 
very   practical   fact   that    a    conviction 
might  lead  to  confinement,  and  thus  the 
applicant  should  not  be  considered  until 
the  charge  is  determined  judicially. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this 
portion  of  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  m  conjunc- 
tion with  their  review  of  similar  provi- 
sions in  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.     I  urge  adoption  of  H.R.  8556. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table.  i 

EXTENSION  OF  FEDERAL  AIRPORT 
ACT  GRANTS  j| 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  tJie 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  8103)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act  so  as  to 
extend  the  time  for  making  grants  under 
the  provisions  of  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  amendmentcj  of 
the  Senate  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Harris. 
"Williams,  Friedel.  Jar.m.^n.  Bennett  ct 
Michigan,  Sfrincer,  and  Collier. 


COMMUNITY      HEALTH      SERVICES 
AND  FACILITIES  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  <HJl.  4998'  to  as- 
sist in  expanding  and  improving  com- 
munity facihties  and  services  for  the 
health  care  of  aged  and  other  persons, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  CI  nk  read  the  t:tle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  appomts 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Har- 
ris. Roberts.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania, 
O'Brie.n  of  New  York,  Bennett  of  Michi- 
gan, ScHENtK,  and  Nelsen. 


EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  LAWS  815 
AND  874  OF  8 1ST  CONGRESS  AND 
THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  su.spend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
'H.R.  9000'  to  extend  for  2  additional 
years  the  expired  provisions  of  Public 
Laws  815  and  874.  81st  Congress,  and  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enarted  by  the  Senate  and  Hnufe  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE    I EXTENSION     OF    PtTBLIC    1-AW3     815     AND 

8  7  4     EIGHTY  -FiaST  CONCR£SS 

Amendments  to  Public  Law  815 

Sec  101.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
3  of  the  Art  of  September  23.  1950,  M 
amended  (20  U  S  C.  633 1  Is  amended  by 
.striking  out  "1961"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof    "1963". 

(b)  Subsection  fb)  of  section  14  of  stirh 
.^'^  Is  an-.ended  (1)  by  striking  out  "1961" 
nch  time  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "19C3".  and  (2)  by  striking  out 
■•$40,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■■?60,000,000". 

(cl  Paragraph  (15)  of  section  15  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1958-1959" 
and  Inserting  :n  lieu  thereof  "1960-1961". 

Atnendmenta  to  Public  Law  874 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Act  of  September  30. 
1950.  as  amended  (20  D.S.C.  236-244).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1961"  each  place 
where  It  appe.irs  In  sections  2(a».  3(bi,  and 
4 1  a)  and  Inserting  "1963"  In  lieu  thereof  In 
each  such  place. 

Effective  date 

Sec.  103.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  be  effective  for  the  period  begm- 
nlng  July  1.  1961. 

TITLE     i: — EXTENSION      OF     NATIONAI,      DETENs-H 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1858 

Amendments  to  title  II  {loans  to  students 
u:  institutions  of  higher  education) 
Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30.  1962,  and  such  sums  for  the  fiscal 
year  endin?  June  30,  1963,  and  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  students  who  have  received 
a  loan  for  any  school  yeaur  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1962"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "each  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1962.  and  for  the  two  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  and  such  sums  for  the  fiscal 


year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  students  who  have  received 
a  loan  for  any  school  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1,  1964". 

(b)  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1962"  each  place  where  It  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1964". 

(c>  Section  206  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1966"  each  place  where  It  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1968" 

Amendments  to  title  .'//  (financial  assistance 
for  strengthening  science,  mathemattcs, 
and  modern  foreign  language  instruction) 

Sec  202.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "three  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
both  places  where  It  appears  therein  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "five  succeeding  fiscal 
years". 

(  b )  The  last  sentence  of  section  302  ( a  i  ( 2 » 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "two 
fiscal  years  In  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1960.  and  ending  June  30.  1962"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "four  fis- 
cal years  In  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
I960,  and  ending  June  30.  1964". 

(CI  TTie  second  sentence  of  section  304(b) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "two 
succeeding  fiscal  years  '  and  Inserting  in 
lieu    thereof    "four    succeeding   fiscal   years". 

Amendment  to  title  IV  {national  defense 
fellowships  i 
Sec  203  Section  402  of  t.he  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "three  succeeding  fiscal  years  ' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years". 

Amendments  to  title  V   {guidance,  counsrl- 
ing.    and    testing:    identification    and    en- 
couragement  of  able   students) 
SBC.  204.    (a)    Section   501   of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act   of   1958   Is  amended 
by    striking    out    "three    succeeding    fiscal 
years"   and    Inserting   In    Ueu    thereof    "five 
succeeding  fiscal  years '. 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  504 
(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"two  succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "four  succeeding  fiscal  years" 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  504(b)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "three 
succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "five  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  511  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "three 
succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  InserUng  In  lieu 
thereof  "five  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

Amendments  to  Title  VI  (language  dei^elop- 
ment) 

Skc.  205.  (a)  Section  601  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1962 "  both  places  where  It 
appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"1964". 

(bi  Section  611  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "three  succeeding  fiscal 
years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "five 
succeeding  fiscal  years". 

Amendment   to    title    VII    {research   and   ex- 
perimentation   in    more    effective    utiliza- 
tion of  educational  media) 
Sec    206.  Section  763  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "three  succeeding  fiscal  years  ' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five  suceedlng 
fiscal   years". 

Amendment  to  title  VIII  [area  vocational 
education  programs) 
Sec  207  Section  301  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1946  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "three  succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  five  succeeding  fiscal 
years '. 


Amendment  to  section  1009  {improvement  of 
statistical  services) 
Sec.  208.  Section  1009(a)  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "three  succeeding  fiscal 
years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five 
succeeding  fiscal  years". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  HIESTAND  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Is  the  gentleman 
entitled  to  demand  a  second  if  he  is  not 
opp>osed  to  the  bill? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  the 
gentleman  from  California  opposed  to 
the  bill? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.    No.  I  am  not. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  from  California  opposed  to 
the  bill? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
gentleman  qualifies.  Without  objection 
a  second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  recognized 

Mr.  POWELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
following  mine. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  pre- 
senting H il.  9000  to  you  today,  I  am  try- 
mg,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  to  save  mmi- 
mal  education  for  this  year  of  Congress. 
In  these  last  days  when  we  are  tired  and 
tense,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  bring 
before  this  body  smy  piece  of  legislation 
that  demands  calm  and  measured  judg- 
ment. It  was  a  mistake  to  have  pressed 
for  the  Federal  aid  to  school  construc- 
tion last  week,  and  I  so  conveyed  my 
opinions  concerning  this  to  the  proper 
individuals  involved.  I  have  been  here 
for  going  on  18  years,  and  I  know  the 
climate  of  this  House  in  the  last  days  is 
not  conducive  to  anything  that  borders 
on  the  controversial. 

Now,  what  I  am  doing  today  is  en- 
tirely on  my  own  initiative.  It  is  true 
that  I  have  talked  to  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  but  tlrere  has  been  no  formal  ac- 
tion and  this  bill  is  bemg  csdled  up  un- 
der suspension  of  the  rules  by  me.  on  my 
own  initiative,  because  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  maximum  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  pass  this  year.  1961.  I  have  con- 
ferred with  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  this  House  and  they  agree  to  go  along 
with  me. 

In  brief,  we  have  before  us  a  package 
containing  two  time-tested  and  proven 
education  acts  that  have  expired  or  will 
expire  very  shortly.  Important  provi- 
sions of  Public  Laws  815  and  874  expired 


on  June  30,  1961:  and  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  will  expire  on  June 
30.  1962. 

Let  me  briefly  trace  Public  Laws  815 
and  874,  authorized  by  that  great  pioneer 
in  the  field  of  Federal  aid  to  education, 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Bailey]. 
Public  Law  815,  for  the  construction  of 
minimum  school  facihties  in  impacted 
areas,  was  enacted  in  September  1950. 
From  its  enactment  through  the  1961  fis- 
cal year,  a  total  of  $908,781,575  hsis  been 
appropriated.  Under  my  bill,  an  esti- 
mated additional  appropriation  of  $37.- 
150,000  will  be  required  to  take  care  of 
the  extended  portion  of  this  public  law 
for  the  fli.scal  year  1962.  While  there  is 
no  way  of  estimating  fiscal  year  1963  re- 
quirements at  this  time,  at  least  the 
same  amount  and  possibly  more  will 
be  required,  making  an  approximated 
estimated  total  for  the  2  yeais  of 
$74,300,000. 

PubUc  Law  874.  authorizing  cost  of 
maintenance  and  operation,  including 
teachers'  salaries,  in  impacted  areas, 
was  also  enacted  in  September  1950.  The 
total  amount  expended  from  its  enact- 
ment through  June  30,  1961.  is  $1,162,- 
551.312.  Under  H.R.  9000.  an  estimated 
additional  appropriation  of  $164,346,000 
will  be  required  to  take  care  of  the  ex- 
tended portion  of  this  public  law  for  the 
fiscal  year  1962.  Here  again,  we  cannot 
now  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1963.  but 
we  do  know  that  at  least  the  same 
amount  and  possibly  more  will  be  needed, 
making  an  approximate  estimated  total 
for  the  2  years  of  $328,692,000. 

In  connection  with  this,  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
expenditure  under  Public  Law  874  has 
been  spent  for  teachers'  salaries,  or  a  to- 
tal of  approximately  $775  million.  Now, 
all  this  hue  and  cry  against  teachers' 
salaries  has  been  raised  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  have  received  tremendous  sums 
from  this  legislation.  While  the  money 
has  been  spent  for  teachers'  salaries  in 
their  districts,  they  have  never  uttered 
one  word  of  complamt.  In  fact,  this  is 
indisputable:  not  one  single  Member  of 
Congress  has  complained,  in  the  11  years 
of  operation  of  these  two  public  laws, 
about  Federal  control  or  teachers'  sal- 
aries. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

I  Roll  No.  1871 
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Hall 

Morrison 

Anderson 
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Hubert 
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Bolton 

Holland 
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Rabaut 

Broyhill 

John.scn.  Md. 

Santangelo 

Buckley 

Keith 

Slier 

Carey 

Kllbum 

Thompson,  La 

Coad 

Landrum 

Westland 

Dague 

McSween 

WUIU 

Davis.  Tenn 

Madden 

Evins 

MlUlken 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roUcall  404  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  LAWS  815 
AND  87<  OP  81ST  CONGRESS  AND 
THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OP  1958 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  may  proceed. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  now,  as 
regards  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  authored  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Alabama,  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  which  I  am  the 
chairman,  now  a  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  Honorable  Carl  Elliott, 
this  is  the  extension  of  a  very  vital  phase 
of  our  American  educational  life. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  briefly  what 
each  title  of  this  act  has  accomplished 
and  what  my  proposed  bill  will  do: 

Title  n — Loans  to  students  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  education:  In  the  first 
3  years,  1959,  1960.  and  1961.  230,000 
students  received  loans  totaling  $130,- 
100,000;  $75  million  is  being  appropri- 
ated by  this  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962,  which  should  aid  more  than 
100.000  additional  students.  My  2 -year 
extension  authorizes  up  to  $180  million 
for  1963  and  1964  to  continue  this  vital 
program,  and  should  aid  approximately 
250,000  additional  students. 

Title  m — ^Financial  assistance  for 
strengthening  science,  mathematics  and 
modem  foreign  language  instructions: 
The  estimated  total  for  the  4  years,  1959 
through  1962,  is  $239,8Q0,000.  My  bill 
would  authorize  an  additional  $150  mil- 
lion for  1963  and  1964. 

Title  rv — National  defense  fellow- 
ships :  In  the  first  3  years,  4,000  graduate 
students  have  been  aided;  and  another 
1.500  are  expected  to  be  granted  aid  in 
1962,  and  the  total  amoimt  in  fellow- 
ships through  1962  will  be  $61,500,000. 
My  bill  wo;iId  authorize  a  continuation 
at  the  present  level  of  1,500  fellowships 
per  year,  at  an  estimated  2-year  cost 
of  $50  million. 

Title  V — Guidance,  counseling,  and 
testing;  identification  and  encourage- 
ment of  able  secondary  school  students ; 
and  training  of  counselors:  At  the  end 
of  4  years,  approximately  $74,900,000 
will  have  been  spent.  My  bill  authorizes 
approximately  $44,500,000  to  continue 
the  program  at  its  present  level  for  2 
years. 

Title  VI — Language  development:  We 
will  have  spent,  in  the  4  years  1959-62, 
approximately  $44,700,000.  An  addi- 
tional $30,500,000  is  authorized  by  my 
bill  to  continue  this  program  at  its  pres- 
ent level. 

Title  VII — Research  and  experimenta- 
tion in  more  effective  utilization  of 
audiovisual  media  for  educational  pur- 
poses :  In  the  first  4  years,  approximately 
$14,200,000  will  have  been  spent.  My 
bill  authorizes  an  additional  $10  million 
for  the  next  2  years. 

Title  vm — Area  vocational  educa- 
tional programs:  Approximately  $31,- 
600,000  will  have  been  spent  over  the  4 


years.  My  bill  authorizes  up  to  an  ad- 
ditional $30  million  for  1963  and  1964. 

Section  1009  of  title  X — Improve- 
ment of  statistical  services:  Over  the  4 
years,  approximately  $4,700,000  will 
have  been  spent.  My  bill  authorizes 
continuation  of  this  program  at  an  esti- 
mated total  of  $5,200,000  for  1963  and 
1964. 

In  summary,  this  package  canie.s  a 
total  for  education  in  the  United  States 
for  the  next  2  years  of  approximately 
$902,992,000. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  that  the  Powell 
amendment  banning  funds  to  schools  in 
defiance  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
is  not  a  part  of  the  impacted  areas  por- 
tion of  this  legislation.  Federal  money 
is  being  spent  for  totally  Federal  proj- 
ects in  areas  that  have  become  im- 
pacted because  of  Federal  work,  most 
of  them  due  to  defense  installations. 
It  is  shocking  and  totally  inexcusable 
to  have  the  children  segregated  in  the.se 
schools.  At  the  proper  time  next  year, 
I  shall  press  for  action.  I  also  believe 
that  this  entire  phase  should  be  care- 
fully reexamined  by  my  committee  dur- 
ing the  forthcoming  year,  because  it  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  an  education 
pork  barrel  rather  than  really  reaching 
the  children  who  need  this  assistance; 
namely,  school  construction,  mainte- 
nance, and  teachers'  salaries. 

I  regret,  too,  that  the  forgiveness 
clause,  as  written,  is  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  because  I, 
for  one,  would  like  to  see  this  forgive- 
ness clause  completely  changed,  so  that 
all  people  who  obtain  loans  under  this 
act  and  who  teach  for  5  years  in  public 
or  private  schools  shall  be  forgiven  their 
loan.  This  would  encourage  more 
teachers  to  go  into  private  and  public 
teaching.  The  way  it  is  now  consti- 
tuted, it  waives  50  percent  of  the  loan 
for  those  who  go  into  public  school 
teaching  only. 

Also.  I  believe  that  the  disclaimer  af- 
fidavit should  be  abolished;  and  here, 
the  gentleman  from  California  fMr. 
HiESTANDl  offered  in  committee  an 
amendment  which  will  take  care  of  this 
problem  without  forcing  our  educators 
to  be  placed  in  an  untenable  position. 
I  promise  that  during  the  coming 
year  proper  study  and  consideration  will 
be  given  to  both  of  these  important  por- 
tions of  NDEA. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  may  I  say  that  our 
sights  for  1962  have  been  aimed  at  a 
tremendous  increase  of  legislation  in  the 
field  of  higher  education.  I  am  not 
going  to  initiate  any  legislation  in  the 
field  of  school  construction  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  nor  teachers" 
salaries,  unless  I  am  directly  requested 
by  the  President,  as  I  was  this  time,  or 
unless  the  majority  of  my  colleagues  of 
the  committee  so  decide.  It  is  my  per- 
sonal opinion,  and  I  may  be  totally 
wrong,  that  the  temper  of  this  House  is 
of  such  nature  that  Federal  aid  to  school 
construction,  per  se.  is  dead  for  at  least 
the  next  year.  I  think  it  is  deplorable. 
but  we  must  face  the  stark,  brutal,  and 
disheartening  fact  and  not  dissipate  the 
energies    of    this    committee    nor    this 


House  on  that  which  will  bring  no  results 
whatsoever. 

I  do  think  the  mood  of  this  House,  in 
this  era  of  atomic  energy  and  astronauts, 
IS  keyed  to  higher  education.  For  this 
purpose,  our  committee  has  brought  out 
several  bills,  especially  the  higher  educa- 
tion bill  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green]  which  received  bipartisan 
support.  We  intend  to  press  for  passage 
of  this  bill  during  the  remaining  days  of 
this  year  or  the  early  days  of  next  year. 

It  is  most  important  that  we  institute 
a  cra.sh  program  for  training  American 
young  people  in  the  sciences.  Upon  the 
basis  of  statistics  prepared  for  me  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  my  very  capable  profes- 
sional staff.  I  would  like  to  announce  the 
startlinf?  fact  that  by  1970,  just  8  years 
from  now,  the  Soviet  bloc  will  have  15 
million  students  enrolled  in  colleges  and 
universities,  and  the  free  world  will  have 
only  7.500.000.  They  are  outproducing 
us  each  year,  and  we  will  automatically 
become  a  second-class  educational 
power. 

I  know  what  I  am  about  to  say  will 
be  heartbreaking  to  those  who  believe  in 
the  humanities  and  the  liberal  arts, 
but  I  believe  we  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue to  spend  money  disproportionately 
in  those  fields.  The  crisis  is  one  of 
science.  We  are  rapidly  being  lost  sight 
of  in  the  technological  race  for  world 
survival.  Therefore,  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  we  must,  for  a  while,  emphasize 
the  sciences,  even  if  it  means  deempha- 
sizing  the  humanities.  Otherwise,  we 
might  wake  up  one  day  to  find  that  we 
have  no  humanity. 

In  connection  with  this,  a  bipartisan 
study  group  of  individual  members  ia 
going  to  Soviet  Russia  as  soon  as  Con- 
gress concludes,  and  they  will  bring  back 
to  our  committee  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  Soviet  system  versus  ours. 

Also.  I  would  like  to  announce  that 
I  am  appointing  the  young  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
on  both  sides  as  a  special  task  force  to 
advise  the  chairman  on  new  Insights 
and  new  emphasis  on  the  New  Frontier 
of  scientific  education  for  the  year  19fJ2. 

The  great  philosopher,  Alfred  North 
Whitehead,  put  it  concisely  when  he 
said; 

In  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  the  rule 
Is  absolute,  the  race  which  does  not  value 
trained  Intelllf^cnce  Is  doomed.  Not  all  your 
heroism,  not  aU  your  social  cliaxin,  not  all 
your  wit.  not  all  your  victories  on  land  or 
at  sea  can  move  back  the  finger  of  Pate. 
Today  we  maintain  ourselves.  Tomorrow 
science  will  have  moved  forward  yet  one 
more  step,  and  there  will  be  no  appeal  from 
the  Judgment  which  will  then  be  pronounced 
on  the  uneducated. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  ihe  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
.support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be  recalled — and 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  West 
Vir'iinia  IMr.  B.ailey].  the  legislative 
father  of  the  .so-called  Federal  imi>act- 
ed  school  di^itrict  bills.  Public  Laws  815 
and  874,  will  recall — that  when  the  orig- 
inal legislation  was  enacted  back  in  1950 
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I  joined  in  support  of  that  measure  as 
best  I  could,  from  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
These  two  laws  were  enacted. 

I  have  supported  extensions  of  these 
two  public  laws  ever  since,  because  In 
my  opinion  neither  Public  Law  815  nor 
874  can  in  any  way  be  termed  Federal 
aid  to  education  legislation.  Instead, 
we  are  simply  providing  by  law  that  the 
Central  Government  shall  m&Jte  pay- 
ments, in  lieu  of  taxes,  to  the  school 
districts  that  are  federally  impacted, 
that  is,  where  many  additional  children 
have  been  sent  into  existing  schools  as 
a  result  of  the  establishment  of  some 
Federal  installation  or  military  base 
within,  or  near  a  public  school  district. 
If  any  large  privately  owned  industry 
should  locate  near  or  in  any  established 
school  district,  thus  greatly  increasing 
.school  em-oUments,  such  industry  would 
automatically  be  required  to  pay  taxes 
in  and  to  such  affected  .school  districts 
to  help  them  meet  the  Increased  cost  of 
operating  such  school.  Therefore  the 
enactment  and  extension  of  this  legis- 
lation is  amply  justified  in  my  opinion 
and  I  hope  it  will  receive  the  full  sup- 
PKjrt  of  the  House. 

I  also,  of  course,  favor  the  extension 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
e.specially  so  far  as  the  provisions  that 
permit  colleges  and  universities  to  make 
loans  to  students,  loans  that  will  be  re- 
paid by  the  students  later,  are  concerned. 
I  appreciate  fully  the  need  for  this 
legislation.    I  hope  it  will  be  enacted. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  Rrvssl. 

Mr.  REJUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
much  that  is  good  in  this  bill — for  ex- 
ample, the  renewal  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act. 

But  there  Is  also  much  which  deserves 
very  serious  examination.  I  am  par- 
ticularly thiriking  of  that  pai-t  of  the 
impacted  areas  aid  which  has  gone  way 
beyond  the  original  concept  of  trying 
to  help  communities  whose  school 
systems  are  genuinely  hurting  because 
of  the  sudden  influx  of  Federal  em- 
ployees who  pay  no  local  taxes. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  nearby  Mont- 
gomery County,  where  I  happen  to  hve 
when  Congress  is  in  .session,  and  where 
my  children  go  to  school.  Montf:omery 
County  is  filled  with  high-income  while- 
collar  workers  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment who  live  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
They  pay  their  full  share  of  local  taxes, 
and  Montgomery  County  is  delighted  to 
have  them.  Yet  Montgomery  County 
receives  Federal  aid  to  education  based 
upon  the  number  of  children  in  the 
Montgomery  County  schools  whose  par- 
ents are  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  are  some  scores  of  communi- 
ties like  this  around  the  count  rj'.  re- 
ccivin£T  Federal  aid  to  education  without 
regard  to  need.  But  here  is  the 
pity — there  are  thousands  of  counties 
throughout  the  country  whose  school 
districts  are  desperately  in  need  of  help 
to  fill  a  need  the  local  real  estate  tax- 
payers, who  pay  the  local  school  tax, 
cannot  meet.  They  get  no  Federal  aid 
to  education. 

The  present  system  of  aid  to  impacted 
areas  has  become  capricious,  whimsical, 


and  arbitrary.  The  whole  subject 
should  be  restudied  and  remedies  ap- 
plied to  correct  the  inequities. 

I  also  hope  that  when  a  properly 
drawn  impacted  areas  bill  comes  to  the 
floor,  it  will  come  under  a  parliamentary 
situation  where  it  is  capable  of  being 
amended,  and  that  it  will  come  accom- 
panied by  a  rer>ort.  as  it  is  not  accom- 
panied today,  so  that  we  may  be  fully  in- 
formed in  the  matter. 

Mr.  FREULNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  FRELINGHL'YSEN.  I  agree,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  that  a  thorouph  examination 
should  be  made  of  this  whole  question 
regarding  the  scope  of  the  impacted  pro- 
gram. Unfortunately,  the  specific  pro- 
posals along  these  Unes  which  President 
Kennedy  made  earlier  this  year  were  not 
even  considered  by  our  committee. 
Neither.  I  might  add.  were  earlier  pro- 
posals previously  made  by  President 
Elsenhower. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  expired. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume.  I 
stated  in  my  prepared  manuscript  that 
a  study  would  take  place  next  January. 
Mr  Sp>eaker.  I  now  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  LMr. 
Thompson  1 . 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  in  the  unhappy  position 
today  of  finding  myself  in  support  of  this 
bill  in  its  present  form.  But  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
certain  facts. 

First  of  all.  Public  Laws  815  and  874 
are  in  fact,  and  to  a  very  large  extent. 
Federal  aid  to  education.  To  the  full 
extent  to  which  the  moneys  received  by 
impacted  districts  exceed  the  actual  loss 
in  ratables.  you  have  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

Incidentally.  PubUc  Laws  815  and  874 
were  aniended  3  years  ago,  in  a  bill  of- 
fered by  myself  making  permanent  the 
putting  of  the  Federal  Govenmient  in 
the  education  business;  the  education  of 
the  category  «ai  children  whose  parents 
live  and  work  on  military  establishments. 
There  can  be  no  other  assumption,  there 
can  be  no  other  hypothesis  except  to  take 
this  bill  today  as  a  proposition  that  this 
is  Federal  aid  to  education.  No  other 
equation  or  logic  would  be  acceptable. 

The  vote  will  be  interesting  today. 
if  there  is  one.  for  the  House  in  its  wis- 
dom the  other  day  rejected  considera- 
tion of  legislation  which  was  identical 
except  that  it  would  have  added  one 
thing  in  addition  to  that  which  is  m  this 
legislation — it  would  have  added  a  school 
construction  section.  The  House  exer- 
cised its  will.  As  the  author  of  the  bill 
which  was  refused  consideration,  my  in- 
itial reaction  was  one  of  anger  and  frus- 


tration, and  I  thought.  "Well,  I  will 
oppose  this."  which  I  am  not  going  to 
do  today,  not  because  of  Public  Laws  815 
and  874  but  because  of  title  n  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  Under 
title  II  some  30.000  youngsters  going  to 
college  would  be  linable  to  get  loans  in 
the  next  fiscal  year.  So  that  you  see 
they  are  wrapped  m  here  in  such  a  way 
that  either  you  support  them  and  their 
desire  for  education,  so  badly  needed,  or 
else  you  prevent  them,  at  least  for  the 
coming  yeai",  from  realizing  their  aspira- 
tions. 

The  remainder  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  could  very  well  wait  until 
it  expires  next  year.  I  rather  doubt  that 
there  will  be  much  action  on  this  next 
year,  however,  for  reasons  which  are 
known  to  all  of  us. 

Wc  are  in  the  unique  position  today  of 
asking  those  of  you  who  voted  against 
consideration  of  an  almost  identical  bill 
last  Wednesday  to  vote  for  just  a  bit  less 
of  Federal  aid  this  week.  Many  of  you 
will,  on  this  Wednesday  avail  yourselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  fatten  up  your 
own  dis*ricts.  I  remind  you  that  the  im- 
pacted districts  in  tliis  land  are  not  con- 
fined by  any  means  to  those  suirounding 
military  establishments  or  Govemment 
agencies.  I  consider  that  a  district  Is 
impacted  if  its  children  are  on  double  or 
triple  shifts,  even  if  there  is  not  a  mili- 
tary establishment  within  500  miles. 

Education  should  be  the  principle  busi- 
nes  of  this  body  amd  of  our  great  Na- 
tion, since  our  very  survival  depends 
upon  it.  The  great  classroom  shortage 
has  been  established,  as  has  the  fact 
that  the  States  and  municipalities  can- 
not keep  up  with  it.  Please  consider 
these  facts  between  now  and  the  next 
tmie  you  have  the  opportunity  to  alle- 
viate that  shortage.  Between  now  and 
that  time  we  shall  redouble  our  efforts  to 
find  a  solution  acceptable  to  a  majority 
of  you. 

By  this  action  today  in  extending  for 
2  years  help  to  those  now  covered  by 
PubUc  Laws  815  and  874,  we  are  dis- 
criminating against  all  of  those  not  cov- 
ered: those  who  must  attend  schools  on 
part-time  sessions  in  classrooms  which 
are  totally  inadequate:  those  who  are 
taught  by  ix)orly  paid  teachers. 

Perhaps  last  week  the  vehicle  was  the 
excuse  or  the  parliamentary  situation 
was  the  excuse  for  your  refusal  to  con- 
sider school  construction  legislation, 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  refusal  of  this 
Ixxiy  to  consider  a  bill  under  circum- 
stances which  would  have  allowed  it  to 
come  out  with  anything  in  the  form  of 
substitutes  or  amendments  did  a  great. 
a  pci-manent.  and  a  terrible  injustice  to 
the  schoolchildren  of  the  United  States, 
except  those  who  benefit  from  this  nar- 
row piece  of  Federal  aid  to  education. 
I  shall  include,  following  these  state- 
ments, an  editorial  from  this  morning's 
New  York  Times  which  I  consider  most 
worthy  of  your  attention.  Our  situa- 
tion here  in  the  Congress  appears  to  me 
to  make  impossible  the  Times'  sugges- 
tion that  a  combination  of  impacted 
areas  grants  with  general  Federal  aid  to 
education  be  passed  before  we  adjourn. 
Indeed,  there  is  time  remaining  but  the 
tmhappy  fact  seems  to  me  to  be  that  we 
have  not  found  a  formula  acceptable  to 
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a  majority  of  this  House.  The  bill.  H.R. 
7300,  contained  such  a  formula  but  Is 
hopelessly  bogged  down  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  This  is  a  tragic  set  of  cir- 
cumstances. The  editorial  follows: 
School  Aid:  Hypocrisy 

Senator  McNamara,  of  Michigan,  Is  quite 
correct  in  rebelling  against  the  hjrpocrlsy 
that  has  Impelled  Congress  to  tiirn  its  back 
on  genuine  and  general  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation while  It  shows  great  eagerness  to 
renew  assistance  to  the  local  federally  im- 
pacted areas. 

The  hypocrisy  Is  documented  by  well  over 
a  hundred  votes  which  are  regularly  cast 
for  aid  to  the  Impacted  areas  by  Members 
who,  with  equal  regularity,  help  to  defeat 
nationally  distributed  Federal  aid  to  the 
schools.  The  impacted -area  grants  are 
based  on  the  theory  that  school  districts 
which  feel  the  unusually  heavy  impact  of 
children  of  parents  working  in  defense  es- 
tablishments and  other  Federal  projects 
need  such  help.  They  probably  do,  al- 
though it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
Federal  projects,  even  though  they  take  real 
estate  off  the  local  tax  rolls,  contribute 
heavily  to  the  nearby  communities'  eco- 
nomic well-being.  At  any  rate,  there  are 
many  nonlmpacted  areas  whose  schools  are 
In  far  greater  need  of  help. 

Congressmen,  in  the  Interest  of  legislative 
decency  and  national  responsibility,  ought 
to  think  of  what  they  can  do  for  the  coun- 
try, not  merely  what  the  country  can  do  for 
them,  by  supporting  their  local  vote -getting 
interests.  Let  the  politically  popular  im- 
pacted-area  grants  be  continued — provided 
that  they  can  be  made  part  and  parcel  of 
straightforward,  nonpolltlcal,  generalized 
Federal  aid  to  education  wherever  It  is 
needed.  There  Is  no  satisfactory  reason  why 
this  cannot  be  done  in  this  session.  If 
there  Is  time  to  pass  Impacted-area  aid, 
there  Is  time  to  pass  general  aid  to  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

It  is  intolerable  for  legislators  to  cash  in 
on  their  pseudo  support  of  education  when 
it  suits  local  vote-getting  expediency  while 
they  continue  to  block  real  aid  to  the  pub- 
lic schools.  The  time  to  drive  this  home — 
by  Insisting  on  general  public  school  aid, 
along  with  renewal  of  the  grants  to  the  im- 
pacted areas — is  now.  But  the  failure  of 
leadership,  in  the  White  House,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
gives  little  cause  for  hope.  Compromise  has 
been  the  order  of  the  day — and  the  result 
has  been  a  fiasco  for  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion and  a  disaster  for  the  Nation's  public 
schools. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Pucinski]. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  legislation.  I  think 
it  is  bad  in  principle.  I  think  it  is  bad 
in  equity.  It  is  tragic  that  this  legis- 
lation comes  before  the  House  under 
the  peculiar  rule  of  suspension,  where 
we  are  denied  extensive  debate,  we  are 
denied  extensive  amendments,  and  un- 
der which  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  is  denied  an  op- 
portunity to  work  its  will  in  meeting  the 
problems  of  all  the  children  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  field  of  education. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  properly  en- 
acted legislation  in  1950  to  pay  to  local 
school  communities  an  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  for  children*  whose 
parents  live  and  work  on  military  in- 
stallations. That  law  is  on  the  books 
today  and  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the 
legislation  now  before  us.  Then,  in  1958. 
Congress  amended  the  original  impacted 


areas  bill  to  pay  an  additional  sum  to 
local  communities  for  children  who  go 
to  public  schools  and  whose  parents 
merely  work  on  a  Federal  installation, 
but  do  not  necessarily  live  on  the  Federal 
installation.  That  first  part  of  the  bill, 
that  $100  million,  I  emphasize,  will  re- 
main available  to  impacted  areas  re- 
gardless of  what  we  do  here  today. 
What  is  in  question  here  today  is  whether 
or  not  we  want  to  make  available  an 
additional  $200  million  a  year  to  those 
school  districts  who  have  youngsters  who 
live  off  the  installations  and  go  to  public 
schools.  I  say  this  legislation  before  us 
today  is  unfair.  It  discriminates  against 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  American 
schoolchildren.  I  say  federally  em- 
ployed parents  of  children  in  impacted 
areas  are  making  a  contribution  to  the 
local  community.  If  we  say  to  non- 
impacted  area  taxpayers  that  they  can- 
not get  any  Federal  aid  for  education: 
that  they  should  carry  out  their  respoii- 
sibility  through  local  taxes,  then,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  say  this  same  principle 
should  be  applied  to  impacted  areas 
whose  economy  is  substantially  improved 
on  the  presence  of  these  Federal  em- 
ployees. Proponents  of  this  legislation 
are  in  effect  saying  to  local  taxpayers 
that  they  must  pay  more  for  maintain- 
ing their  school  system  out  of  their  own 
pockets  because  they  have  no  Federal 
employees  in  their  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  discriminates 
against  large  cities.  We  in  Chicago 
must  provide  facilities  for  an  additional 
16,000  elementary  grade  students  in 
public  schools  this  year  at  a  cost  of 
several  million  additional  dollars  to  my 
constituents.  But  because  Chicago  is 
not  a  federally  impacted  area,  we  will 
not  get  a  penny  under  this  bill.  This  is 
nothing  more  than  a  vast  pork-barrel 
bill  for  those  communities  which  already 
are  getting  the  bulk  of  the  Federal  tax 
dollar. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  this  bill  has  tied 
into  it  continuation  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  which  I  consider 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  legis- 
lation   ever    passed    in    this    Congress. 
This  is  a  most  desirable  law  but  since 
its  enactment  3   years  ago,  experience 
has  shown  that  several  technical  changes 
are  necessary  if  it  is  to  be  applied  with 
fairness  to  all  who  can  benefit  under  it 
Because  of  the  closed  rule  under  which 
this  legislation  is  being  considered  today. 
I  regret  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  offer 
an  amendment  which  would  permit  our 
private  schools   to  obtain   loans  for   40 
years  instead,  as  the  bill  now  provides, 
loans  for  only  10  yeai-s  of  science  and 
mathematics.    Private  schools  have  not 
been  able  to  benefit  from  this  legislation 
because  under  the  present  law  limiting 
loans  to  10  years,  most  private  schools 
can  get  better  terms  for  similar  loans 
from  private  banks.    If  we  are  to  pass 
any  legislation  in  the  form  of  Federal 
aid  to  education,  certainly  this  legisla- 
tion   should    not    discriminate    against 
children  attending  private  schools  con- 
sistent with   constitutional   limitations. 
I  regret  also  that  I  will  not  be  permitted 
to  offer  an  amendment  which  would  per- 
mit teachers  trained   under  the  NDEA 
to  have  50  percent  of  their  loans  written 
off  if  they  go  into  teaching  in  private 


schools.  The  present  bill  permits  teach- 
ers who  go  into  public  schools  to  write 
off  50  percent  of  their  loans.  Why 
should  we  discriminate  against  private 
schoolteachers  who  are  also  doing  a 
magnificient  job  of  training  and  educat- 
ing young  Americans.  Yet,  under  the 
procedure  here  today,  I  am  forbidden 
from  offering  an  amendment  to  elim- 
inate this  inequity  Nor  am  I  permitted, 
under  the  steamroller  pi-ocedure  being 
used  here  today,  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  permit  a  private  school- 
teacher to  get  the  same  stipend  for  p>ost- 
graduate  seminars  that  we  now  pay  pub- 
lic schoolteachers.  Under  the  NDEA 
which  we  are  expected  to  continue  today, 
a  public  schoolteacher  gets  $75  a  week 
from  the  Federal  Government  while  at- 
tending summer  seminars  but  the  private 
schoolteacher  gets  nothing.  Is  it  not 
time  we  stopped  treating  our  private 
schoolteachers  like  second-class  citi- 
zens? Yet,  you  would  expect  me  to  vote 
for  this  bill  today  and  perpetuate  this 
brazen  discrimination  against  the  Na- 
tion's private  schoolteachers  who  are 
doing  such  a  magnificent  job  of  training 
our  youngsters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  this  bill  does 
not  help  the  majority  of  the  country. 
Based  upon  the  figures  at  the  committee 
table,  this  bill  is  going  to  help  only  10 
percent  of  the  38.000  school  districts  in 
America.  Of  that  number.  3.800  school 
districts  that  do  benefit  under  this  leg- 
islation. 10  percent  get  40  percent  of  all 
the  money.  I  say  that  this  is  not  fair. 
It  is  di-scriminatory.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  State  of  Illinois,  with  94  school  dis- 
tricts benefiting  under  this  impacted- 
areas  bill,  they  will  get  only  $3  million 
under  this  bill.  These  same  94  school 
districts  spend  a  total  of  $54  million  an- 
nually for  operating  costs  and  facilities. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  the  legislation  is  de- 
feated today  we  may  then  come  back 
and  try  and  bring  to  the  Congi-ess  a  bill 
that  will  help  all  of  the  youngsteis  in 
this  country  whether  they  live  in  im- 
pacted areas  or  not.  I  am  confident  that 
Congress  can  pass  a  bill  based  on  the 
needs  of  the  local  school  districts  where 
the  local  school  districts  demonstrate 
they  cannot  meet  these  additional  needs 
With  local  funds.  These  would  include 
school  districts  that  have  children  at- 
tending double-shift  classes;  where  they 
have  other  pioblems  that  cannot  be  met 
with   local  tax  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  present  legislation 
will  continue  to  discriminate  against  de- 
cent taxpayers  all  over  America  if  it  is 
renewed  today.  I  say  there  are  thou- 
sands of  school  districts  in  the  country 
that  have  reached  their  saturation  point 
on  local  taxes  for  school  needs.  If  we 
are  to  help  education  let  us  help  all  the 
children  who  are  today  forced  to  get 
their  education  in  substandard  facilities 
and  not  only  those  who  live  in  areas 
where  there  happens  to  be  a  concentra- 
tion of  Federal  employees.  I  hope  this 
bill  will  be  rejected  so  Congress  can 
then  make  a  sincere  effort  toward  meet- 
ing the  problems  of  all  the  youngsteis 
in  this  country  in  the  educational  field. 
both  in  public  and.  consistent  with  the 
Constitution,  in  private  schools. 

Mr.  ROOSEVEIiT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield    3    minutes    to    the    distinguished 


ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Kearns]. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
urge  that  the  House  approve  H.R.  9000. 
This  body  cannot  afford  to  adjourn 
without  keeping  faith  with  all  the  school 
districts  that  are  burdened  because  of 
Federal  activities.  Neither  can  we  afford 
to  let  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  expire.  The  NDEA  programs  initi- 
ated under  the  Eisenhower  adnnnistra- 
tion  have  been  highly  successful. 
Therefore,  I  think  every  Member  in  this 
Chamber  knows  that  extension  of  this 
act  is  most  essential  to  defense  now 
and  in  the  ciucial  times  ahead. 

Tliis  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  simply  embod- 
ies titles  1  and  II  of  the  bill  which  I 
introduced  on  August  16,  H.R.  8748.  Un- 
fortunately, it  does  not  embody  title  III 
of  my  bill  which  would  have  authorized 
a  program  to  help  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities build  necessary  academic  facili- 
ties for  the  huge  increase  in  college  en- 
rollment which  we  face.  Therefore.  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  well 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Powell],  did  not  in- 
corporate title  III  of  my  bill,  in  H.R. 
9000  and  thus  provide  facilities  for 
higher  education  at  tlvis  critical  period 
in  our  American  life. 

Then.  too.  I  regret  that  the  present 
bill  does  not  provide  for  needed  amend- 
ments to  the  NDEA  which  easily  could 
have  been  made  had  the  administration 
supported  H.R.  4253,  which  I  introduced 
back  on  February  3  of  this  year.  In  view 
of  all  the  controversial  issues  injected 
into  the  administration  s  education  pro- 
posals, however,  it  is  obvious  that  justi- 
fiable action  on  such  amendments  had 
to  be  ruled  out  at  this  time. 

May  I  remind  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  that  it  will  be  wise 
henceforth  to  refrain  from  legislative 
maneuvering  such  as  we  have  seen  dur- 
ing the  past  8  months,  so  that  we  can 
enact  proper  legislation  that  is  clearly 
defined  in  the  national  interest. 

We  cannot  delay  longer,  .so  I  urge  all 
the  Members  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  to 
join  with  me  in  supporting  the  bill  which 
is  now  before  us. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield'!' 

Mr.  KEARNS.  I  yield  to  the  pentle- 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  should  like  to  commend  the  pentlcman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  statement. 
He  has  made  some  sound  comments.  I 
legret  there  is  not  more  time  for  more 
of  us  members  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  as  well  as  others,  to 
speak  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  it  is 
essential  that  we  pass  this  bill  today. 
After  8  months,  this  session  of  Congress 
still  has  done  nothing  of  consequence  in 
the  field  of  education.  It  is  of  crucial 
importance,  at  least,  that  we  extend  the 
impacted  school  program,  as  well  as  the 
various  titles  of  the  NDEA. 

Why,  several  Members  have  asked,  has 
no  more  been  done?     Why.  apparently. 


is  no  aid  to  be  given  to  colleges  so  they 
may  expand  their  facilities?  Why  should 
we  not  be  considering  a  possible  expan- 
sion, rather  than  a  simple  extension  of 
NDEA?  Why,  as  others  have  suggested 
loda:/,  are  we  not  considering,  though 
not  necessarily  accepting  a  possible  cut- 
back in  Public  Lavs  815  and  874? 

Answers  are  not  easy  to  give.  Let  me 
.•^imply  say  that  time  is  working  against 
us.  Months  of  inaction  cannot  be  over- 
come by  feverish  last -minute  efforts  to 
develop  legislation.  At  least  in  the  field 
of  education,  legislative  proposals  all  too 
often  have  a  controversial  flavor.  Un- 
less the  pround  is  carefully  prepared 
luior  to  Uieir  consideration,  such  bills 
face  an  uncertain  fate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  not  be  particularly 
tactful  but  I  pei-sonally  feel  that  the 
most  glaring  failure  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, so  far  as  legislative  ac- 
complishments are  concerned,  is  in  the 
field  of  education.  The  President  him- 
self has  described  education  as  "the  most 
ui-gent  domestic  issue"  facing  Congress. 
Yet  virtually  nothing  has  been  done 
during  the  past  8  months.  The  death 
knell  of  Democratic  hopes  was  sounded 
when  this  body  on  August  30  decisively 
defeated  a  last-minute  proposal.  H.R. 
8890,  hastily  put  together  in  an  effort  to 
avoid  disaster.  This  action  by  the  House 
Mr.  Kermedy  described  as  a  "clear  de- 
feat" for  his  administration. 

Why  have  the  Democrats  failed  so 
egreeiously  in  an  area  which  they  feel 
to  be  so  important?  Is  it  true,  as  Mr. 
Kennedy  asserts,  that  the  real  losers  are 
the  Nation's  schoolchildren,  "who  need 
this  assistance?  To  what  extent,  if 
any.  did  the  opp>osition  of  Republicans  to 
Democratic  efforts  contribute  to  the  lack 
of  action? 

First  of  all.  the  Democrats  unques- 
tionably bear  the  basic  responsibility  for 
action,  controlling  both  the  executive 
branch  and  the  House  and  Senate.  In 
my  opinion  they  have  failed  miserably 
in  their  leadership  responsibility.  They 
have  muffed  their  opportunities  with  as- 
tonishing ineptitude. 

To  begin  with,  President  Kennedy 
asked  for  so  much  that  his  original  pro- 
posals bogcred  down  in  Congress.  Fur- 
thennore.  tlie  specific  bills  in  each  case 
contained  very  controversial  features 
along  with  unobjectionable  provisions. 
This  set  the  stage  for  the  stalemate 
which  resulted.  Then  weeks  were  wast- 
ed in  a  futile  search  for  compromise 
proposals.  Belat/^dly  there  was  brought 
up  last  week  H  R.  8890.  a  bill  of  ques- 
tionable value.  To  make  matters  worse, 
by  highhanded  tactics  an  attempt  was 
made  to  ram  this  bill  through  the  House, 
almost  literally  overnight.  All  this  was 
attempted  without  any  re'^ord  for  regu- 
lar legislative  procedure.  Tliis  efTort  de- 
served to  fail.  Indeed,  it  might  be  crJled 
more  accurately  merely  a  gesture. 

Does  failure  to  enact  new  prorrranis 
deprive  the  schoolchildren  of  the  Nation 
of  assistance  they  need?  I  doubt  it. 
The  impact  of  new  Federal  programs 
would  not  have  had  any  great  signifi- 
cance, except  inpo'ar  as  they  defined  the 
Federal  responsibilities.  Certainly  the 
bill  rejected  would  have  done  very  liitie. 


On  the  other  hand.  If  Congress  fails  to 
authorize  a  program  to  help  colleges 
build  needed  facilities,  real  hardships 
may  result.  Yet  here  again,  apparently 
there  is  no  plan  to  do  anything. 

It  is  perhaps  unwise,  if  not  impossible, 
to  assess  accurately  who  is  to  blame. 
Yet  I  do  feel  compelled  to  say  that  Re- 
publicans have  sought  consistently  for 
enactment  of  essential  educational  pro- 
grams, such  as  extension  of  aid  to  fed- 
erally impacted  areas.  We  have  urged 
extei^ion  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  and  a  broadening  of  Federal 
responsibility  with  respect  to  college  fa- 
cilities. Admittedly  on  controversial 
subjects,  such  as  subsidies  for  teachers, 
we  have  not  been  enthusiastic.  Under- 
standably, opinion  has  been  divided  on 
issues  such  as  the  advisability  of  Federal 
scholarships,  and  the  responsibihty  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  aid  in  con- 
stiTiction  of  classrooms.  At  all  times, 
however,  we  have  sought  to  avoid  devel- 
oping issues  at  the  expense  of  needed 
programs.  The  Democrats,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  presumably  not  seeking 
issues,  obviously  have  been  unsuccessful 
m  securing  enactment  of  new  programs. 
Now  we  have  no  choice  but  to  undertake 
what  is  essentially  a  salvage  operation. 
Mr.  ROOSE\'Tn..T.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEARNS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Is  it  not  true, 
however,  that  the  committee  did  con- 
sider the  NDEA  bill  and  we  did  msJLe 
certain  amendments  which  at  this  time 
are  completed'  ruled  out;  we  are  now 
being  asked  to  pass  for  2  years — not  1 
year,  but  2  years — without  the  amend- 
ments which  everybody  agrees  are  now 
neccssarj-.  Would  it  not  be  better  for 
us  to  come  back  in  January  of  next  year 
and  enact  considered  legislation? 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  California, 
whom  I  thank  for  yielding  me  this  time, 
that  he  will  remember  that  we  amended 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  but 
the  amendments  were  not  agreeable  to 
the   committee. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  f.ich  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  rcntleman  from  California  that  he 
knows  full  well  that  in  January  we  are 
goiiig  to  bring  before  the  committee 
full  consideration  of  higher  education, 
amendments  to  NDEA,  and  a  complete 
study  of  impacted  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  'Virginia, 
the  distinguished  author  of  Public  Laws 
815  and  £74. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  2 
montlis  ago  the  majority  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules  in  effect  said  they 
did  not  even  wish  to  discuss  education. 
Last  week  241  of  my  colleagues  agreed 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  discuss  educa- 
tion. "Without  impugning  the  motives 
behind  any  one  of  the  8  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  or  any  one  of  my  241 
colleagues,  I  say  that  these  two  actions 
were  tragic.  Had  I  voted  against  edu- 
cation I  would  dislike  what  I  had  to 
look  at  in  the  morning  when  I  shave. 
Today  we  have  a  bill  that  keeps  going 
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two  programs  with  which  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  familiar.  I  am 
sp>eaking  now  to  Public  Law  815  and 
Public  Law  874.  I  am  also  speaking  of 
the  extension  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 

It  just  so  happened  that  I  was  the 
original  author  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874  and  have  been  an  ardent  supporter 
of  the  program  for  11  years.  I  also  co- 
sponsored  the  legislation,  along  with  our 
distinguished  Member  of  the  House  from 
Alabama,  that  set  up  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  It  cleared  through 
the  joint  action  of  the  two  subcom- 
mittees of  the  House. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  least  we  can 
do  is  to  pass  this  bill.  If  we  are  not 
going  to  move  education  forward,  for 
Heaven's  sake  do  not  let  us  send  it  back- 
ward. The  time  for  talking  is  long 
since  passed.  The  time  for  action  is 
today.  I  am  sure  the  House  will  ap- 
prove this  partial  program  for  education. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Baldwin!. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  9000.  I  think  the 
principles  on  which  the  Congress  passed 
Public  Laws  815  and  874  quite  a  few 
years  ago  have  quite  definitely  been  es- 
tablished as  needed  and  should  be  con- 
tinued. In  fact,  I  think  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  we  are  this  late  in  the  session 
and  this  late  in  date  in  extending  these 
two  laws.  Actually,  many  of  the  school 
districts  have  already  begun  sessions, 
and  they  have  begun  sessions  in  an  un- 
certain atmosphere  when  they  have  not 
known  whether  the  category  (b)  alloca- 
tions would  be  available  to  them  as  they 
have  been  during  the  past  10  to  12  years. 

I  think  this  legislation  merits  passage 
on  its  own  merits.  I  was  one  of  those 
who  voted  last  week  for  a  broader  bill, 
but  I  actually  think  we  should  have 
passed  the  extension  of  Public  Laws  815 
and  874  at  a  much  earlier  stage  in  this 
session  so  that  the  school  districts 
throughout  the  country  that  have  looked 
to  these  bills  for  support  could  have 
counted  on  them  in  planning  their  budg- 
ets for  the  school  year  1961-62. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
reluctantly  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  enthusias- 
tically am  in  favor  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  but  I  would  have 
preferred  that  we  had  a  revised  bill  ex- 
panding the  present  act.  I  would  sup- 
port with  enthusiasm  even  a  straight 
extension  of  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act,  but  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  am  very  much  in  opposition  to  the 
impacted  areas  program  as  it  stands 
today.  Because  the  two  programs  are 
combined  in  the  same  bill  I  must  vote 
for  both  of  them  in  order  to  support  the 
NDEA  program. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  im- 
pacted areas  program  started  with  a 
very  simple  formula  which  has  now  been 
made  permanent  law,  providing  aid 
where  children's  parents  worked  and 
lived  on  Federal  property.  If  parents 
both  worked  and  lived  on  federally 
owned  property  a  payment  was  made. 


actually  90  percent  of  the  average  cost 
per  pupil  in  that  area.  This  legislation 
does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
situation  where  the  parents  live  and 
work  on  the  Federal  installation.  That 
is  permanent  law.  This  legislation 
does  not  even  affect  that.  It  refers  to 
children  whose  parents  either  work  or 
live  on  Federal  property,  and  I  empha- 
size the  word  "either."  It  also  applies  to 
children  whose  parents  are  employed  by 
companies  primarily  engaged  in  defense 
contracts.  In  rare  instances,  such  Fed- 
eral aid  might  be  justified,  especially 
when  a  national  emergency  causes  a 
sudden  influx  of  defense  workers  into  an 
area,  thus  overburdening  the  school  sys- 
tem temporarily.  Both  the  categories 
of  aid  covered  by  this  bill  are  badly 
abused,  however,  and  I  cannot  favor 
them  in  their  present  form. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  category  t  a  > .  permanent 
impacted-areas  program.  I  think  it  is 
justified.  In  that  case  there  is  a  clear 
Federal  impact  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  responsible.  As  to  category  'b> , 
we  have  departed  far  from  the  original 
purpose  of  the  act.  Parents  may  work 
in  a  Federal  Army  camp,  for  instance, 
and  live  in  the  town.  In  such  a  case 
they  own  houses  or  pay  rent  on  prop- 
erty m  the  town  and  thus  pay  taxes  to 
support  the  schools.  In  spite  of  this 
fact,  full  impacted-area  aid  is  given  to 
those  school  systems  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  wrong.  It  is  a  boon- 
doggle program  in  its  present  form.  We 
badly  need  to  revise  it  and  I  hope  our 
committee  can  do  so  next  year. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green],  chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Education. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  seems  to  be  abundantly  clear  to  the 
membership  of  the  House  that  there 
must  be  something  terribly  wrong  Mth 
this  bill  which  is  before  us  for  consider- 
ation today.  There  has  not  been  one 
speaker  for  this  legislation  who  has  giv- 
en it  his  unqualified  endorsement.  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  in  presenting  the  bill, 
said  he  was  very  unhappy  to  be  in  tlnis 
situation  today.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson  J  expressed 
his  regrets  about  the  bill  in  every  par- 
ticular except  with  respect  to  continu- 
ing student  loans  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  The  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  expressed  his  re- 
grets that  the  bill  does  not  contain  any 
amendments  to  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  or  any  additional  provi- 
sion for  higher  education.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  who  just  spoke  said 
he  was  in  favor  of  extending  the  Nation- 
al Defense  Education  Act.  but  that  he 
was  opposed  to  the  section  of  the  bill 
regarding  federally  impacted  school  dis- 
tricts. The  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Roosevelt],  who  has  always  been 
a  leader  in  the  continuing  fight  for  bet- 
ter schools,  for  Federal  aid.  now  finds 
himself  forced  to  oppose  this  inadequate 
bill. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  with  everybody  so  un- 
happy about  this  legislation,  it  seems  to 
me  all  of  us  would  ask  ourselves:  Why. 
then,  should  we  consider  it?  I  would 
suggest  that  if  there  are  so  many  Mem- 
bers who  are  so  unhappy  about  this  leg- 
islation, it  would  be  most  unwise  to 
freeze  in  that  unhappiness  for  a  period 
of  2  years,  and  that  we  should  at  least 
consider  the  possibility  of  an  extension 
of  aid  to  federally  impacted  areas  for 
only  1  year  and  thus  give  the  subcom- 
mittees and  the  full  committee  time  to 
really  work  on  this  bill.  I  wish  every 
Member  would  read  a  recent  report  by 
the  Comptroller  General  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  impacted  areas  program. 

I  most  certainly  am  not  suggesting, 
Mr  Speaker,  that  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
have  not  given  many,  many  hours  of  se- 
rious consideration  to  legislation  in  this 
field.  Certainly,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  given  excellent  leader- 
.ship  on  various  bills  that  have  been  be- 
fore us  He  has  shown  untiring  interest 
in  the  passage  of  educational  legislation 
to  meet  the  demands  of  our  times.  May 
I  say.  however,  that  the  particu- 
lar bill  before  us  today  never  has  been 
considered  for  one  moment  either  by 
the  subcommittees  or  by  the  full  com- 
mittee. This  particular  bill  comes  be- 
fore you  without  any  consideration  by 
the  committee  designated  and  author- 
ized by  the  Hou.sc  of  Representatives  to 
consider  legislation  in  this  vital  area  of 
Federal  aid  to  education. 

May  I  also  say  that  the  committee  ap- 
proved a  number  of  amendments  to  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  when 
that  act  was  considered  separately  by 
the  committee.  This  fact,  certainly, 
should  be  given  consideration  by  the 
House.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  which  I 
am  sure  you  all  know  about,  that  if  a 
person  who  received  a  student  loan  goes 
into  public  school  teaching,  he  is  forgiven 
50  percent  of  the  loan  that  he  obtained 
under  the  act.  This  could  be  a  forgive- 
ne.ss  of  as  much  as  $2,000.  However, 
there  is  no  such  forgiveness  of  any  part 
of  the  loan  for  those  teachers  who  go 
into  private  schools,  I  submit  that  this 
is  very  imfair.  This  House  should  not 
continue  such  inequitable  treatment  to 
these  teachers  for  2  more  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  need  not  point  out  to 
anyone  that  the  religious  issue  has  been 
a  major  factor  in  the  consideration  of 
legislation  affecting  education.  Every- 
one of  us  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
knows  that  that  is  true.  But  we  are  not 
avoiding  the  religious  issue  this  year  or 
next  year  by  voting  on  this  bill  today. 

In  one  part  of  the  bill  it  says:  We  will 
forgive  loans  to  teachers  if  they  go  into 
the  public  schools,  but  we  will  not  forgive 
loans  to  teachers  who  go  into  private 
schools  who  are  also  desperately  needed 
in  the  teaching  profession.  Then,  we 
turn  around  and  say  in  another  pro- 
vision in  this  bill:  We  will  lend  money  to 
private  schools  for  special  equipment.  I 
repeat.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so-called  re- 
ligious issue  is  not  being  avoided  by 
bringing  this  bill  up  under  suspension 
and  preventing  any  amendments  or  in 
fact  even  a  full  discussion  of  the  issues 
involved. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  we  cannot 
act  upon  this  bill  today  and  claim,  that 
by  doing  so,  we  are  solving  the  problems 
of  education;  nor  can  we  fool  ourselves 
by  thinking  we  have  foimd  an  easy  way 
out  Some  argue  for  this  2 -year  exten- 
sion to  avoid  considering  an  adequate 
educational  program  next  year — elec- 
tion year.  If  this  is  the  purpose,  then 
the  boys  and  girls  of  this  coimtry  are  the 
ones  who  are  going  to  be  shortchanged. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
legislation,  not  because  I  am  opposed  to 
Federal  aid  for  our  schools — but  rather 
because  I  am  convtoced  of  the  desperate 
need  of  an  adequate  program,  a  better 
program,  carefully  worked  out.  carefully 
considered  and  designed  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  space  age  in  a  more 
comprehensive  way. 

Let  me  also  say  if  this  bill  is  defeated 
today,  certainly  the  leadership  of  this 
House  can  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
vote  on  a  1-year  extension  of  the  feder- 
ally impacted  area  bill,  but  we  do  not 
need  to  vote  for  this  2 -year  extension 
which  has  never.  I  repeat,  never  been 
considered  by  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  and  which  really  does  not 
have  the  wholehearted  support  of  a 
single  person  who  has  spoken. 

May  I  conclude  by  inserting  an  edi- 
torial from  today's  New  York  Times: 
School   Aid:   Htpochist 

Senator  McNaicaka  of  M^lchlgan  i£  quite 
correct  in  rebelUng  against  the  hypocrisy 
that  has  ImpeUed  Congress  to  turn  its  back 
on  genuine  and  general  Inderal  aid  to  edu- 
cation while  It  shows  great  eagerness  to  re- 
new assistance  to  the  local  federally  Im- 
pacted areas. 

The  hypocrisy  is  documented  by  well  over 
a  hundred  votes  which  are  regularly  cast  for 
aid  to  the  Impacted  areas  by  Members  who. 
with  equal  regularity,  help  to  defeat  na- 
tionally distributed  Federal  aid  to  the 
schools.  The  Impacted-area  grants  are 
based  on  the  theory  that  school  districts 
which  feel  the  unusually  heavy  Impact  of 
children  of  parents  working  In  defense  es- 
stablishments  and  other  Federal  projects 
need  such  help.  They  probably  do.  although 
It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  Federal 
projects,  even  though  they  take  real  estate 
off  the  local  tax  roUs.  contribute  heavily  to 
the  nearby  communities'  economic  well- 
being.  At  any  rate,  there  are  many  non- 
impacted  areas  whose  schools  are  in  tar 
greater  need  of  help. 

Congressmen,  In  the  interest  of  legislative 
decency  and  national  responsibility,  ought 
to  think  of  what  they  can  do  for  the  coun- 
try, not  merely  what  the  country  can  do  for 
them,  by  supporting  their  local  vote-getting 
Interests.  Let  the  politically  popular  im- 
pacted-area grants  be  continued — provided 
that  they  can  be  made  part  and  parcel  of 
straightforward,  nonpolltlcal.  generalized 
Federal  aid  to  education  wherever  It  Is 
needed  There  Is  no  satisfuctory  reason  why 
this  cannot  be  done  in  this  session  If 
there  Is  time  to  jwss  linpacted-area  aid. 
there  is  time  to  p.^s.s  general  aid  to  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

It  is  Intolerable  for  legislators  to  c.i&h  in 
on  their  pseudosupport  of  education  when 
it  suits  local  vote-getting  expediency  while 
they  continue  to  block  real  aid  to  the  public 
schools  The  time  to  drive  this  home — by 
insisting  on  general  public  school  aid.  along 
with  renewal  of  the  grants  to  the  Impacted 
areas — is  now  But  the  failure  of  leadership. 
in  the  White  House,  In  the  Etepartment  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  gives  little  cause 
for  hope  "Compromise"  has  been  the  or- 
der of   the  day — and   the  result  has  been  a 


fiasco  for  Federal   aid  to  education  and   a 
disaster  for  the  Nation's   public   schools 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman   from   California   LMr.   Hie- 

STANDl. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill.  I  am  opposed  to 
Federal  aid  to  education,  promiscuously. 
uioiversaUy,  and  in  principle.  Here,  how- 
ever, we  have  a  real  issue  before  us.  Edu- 
cation of  children  in  federally  impacted 
areas  is  clearly  a  Federal  responsibility. 
The  Federal  Government  has  moved  into 
these  areas,  taken  large  acreage  off  the 
tax  rolls,  and  simultaneously  multiphed 
the  school  population.  As  I  say.  this  is 
a  Federal  responsibility,  and  therefore  1 
feel  that  we  are  justified  in  supporting 
this  bill  because  it  is  a  Federal  responsi- 
bility to  help  these  children  be  educated. 
That,  m  my  judgment,  is  the  real  issue. 
Now,  speaking  generally.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  does  not  want  general  Federal  aid 
to  educaUon.  The  people  have  so  dem- 
onstrated repeatedly.  Likewise,  they  are 
now  becoming  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  school  districts  have  over  the  years 
done  a  perfectly  magnificent  job  In 
building  classrooms  and  in  raising 
teachers'  salaries.  That  is  not  a  Federal 
matter  This  is.  And.  I  feel  we  are 
justified  in  supporting  the  renewal  be- 
fore us  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 

Some  people  have  some  objections  to 
the  operation  of  these  two  measures,  and 
to  a  degree  they  undoubtedly  are  justi- 
fied. May  I  suggest  that  they  are  justi- 
fied by  the  administration  of  the  meas- 
ures which  are.  grantedly.  quite  diflBcult 
but  not  to  the  principle  that  the  Federal 
Grovemment  has  this  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  so  many  Mem- 
bers are  asking  for  time  and  would  like 
to  be  heard  on  this  subject.  I  a^k  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  be  given 
permission  to  extend  their  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley],  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  tlie  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  weis  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
vote  against  the  bill  now  under  consid- 
eration because  I  think  it  is  poor  legisla- 
tion on  its  merits  and  because  I  dis- 
approve of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
being  considered. 

The  bill,  which  involves  an  expendi- 
ture of  some  $1  billion,  lumps  together 
the  extension  of  two  very  different  pro- 
grams, each  of  which  is  subject  to  con- 
siderable question  as  far  as  their  details 
are  concerned.  Yet  under  the  procedure 
of  suspending  the  rules  as  we  are  being 
asked  to  do  today,  neither  is  subject  to 
amendment  and  the  entire  bill  is  limited 
to  40  minutes  debate.  This  simply  does 
not  meet  even  the  shabbirsl  test  of  a 
sound  legi."'lative  proces.s. 


As  far  as  the  substantive  aspects  of 
the  bill  are  concerned,  I  find  myself  in 
substantial  agreement  with  the  state- 
ment of  President  Eisenhower  in  1959 
with  respect  to  Federal  assistance  to 
schools  in  federally  impacted  areas.  He 
stated  at  tha:  time: 

The  substantial  Increase  In  Federal  em- 
ployment during  World  War  n,  which  led 
to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  In  1B50, 
has  been  superseded  by  a  relatively  stable 
Federal  establishment.  In  many  cases,  the 
presence  of  Federal  Installations  In  the  com- 
munities adds  to  rather  than  detracts  from 
the  revenue  base  for  the  suppwrt  of  schools. 
•  •  •  The  pressing  need  now  Is  not  for  aid 
to  federally  affected  districts  on  the  basis 
Initiated  in  1950  but  for  general  aid  to  help 
localities  with  limited  resources  to  build 
public  schools. 

In  short.  I  feel  the  formula  by  which 
Federal  funds  are  distributed  to  im- 
pacted areas  is  in  need  of  a  complete 
overhauling  and  I  think  a  thoroughly 
wrong  result  will  be  achieved  if  we  extend 
the  program  2  years  on  its  present  basis. 
Certainly  consideration  shoxUd  be  given 
communities  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  come  in  and  established  a  base 
or  facility,  thereby  eliminating  valuable 
land  from  the  tax  roles.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  I  would  say  that  any 
assistance  which  goes  beyond  compensat- 
ing for  the  loss  of  tax  revenue  from  such 
land  gives  these  so-called  impacted  areas 
a  form  of  Federal  aid  which  is  not  avail- 
able to  other  communities,  many  of 
which  may  actually  have  a  far  greater 
need. 

I  believe  strongly  in  the  need  for  a 
general  aid  to  education  program  but 
this  is  not  the  right  approach.  The  right 
approach  was  contained  in  the  education 
bill  which  came  before  the  House  last 
week  and  which  was  defeated  by  the 
votes  of  Members  who  today  will  vote 
for  funds  for  their  own  particular  dis- 
trict. 

The  record  will  show.  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  I  have  always  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  However,  this  program,  too.  needs 
recor^ideration  to  make  it  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  national  interest.  In  my 
view,  it,  too,  deserves  a  better  fate  than 
to  be  considered  under  a  procedure  which 
allows  only  the  briefest  discussion  and 
no  possibility  of  refinement — especially 
since  it  does  not  expire  until  1962. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
pacted areas  bill  and  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  which  are  combined 
in  the  bill  H.R.  9000.  have  many  worth- 
while features.  This  bill  merely  provides 
an  extension  of  both  acts  as  they  are  now 
written  into  law. 

In  the  NDEA  we  have  discriminator>- 
legislation,  with  one  very  discriminatory 
clause. 

For  example,  take  two  students  who 
are  making  teaching  a  career.  They 
could  even  be  classmates  m  college  and 
graduate  together.  If  one  should  teach 
in  a  public  school  he  would  be  granted 
forgiveness  of  50  percent  of  the  amoimt 
he  borrowed.  If  the  other  one  taught  in 
a  nonpublic  school,  he  would  not  receive 
this  benefit.    This  should  not  be. 

Not  only  are  these  features  discrim- 
inatory, but  they  are  not  ccanpatible  with 
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the  national  Interest,  which  is  to  stimu- 
late education  in  the  subjects  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  languages.  Since 
we  are  dealing  with  people  rather  than 
schools,  there  should  be  nothing  that  pre- 
cludes participation  by  all  teachers. 

We  are  considering  this  bill  under  sus- 
pension of  rules,  so  it  is  not  possible  to 
offer  amendments.  We  have  the  choice 
of  taking  the  bill  as  written  or  voting 
against  it. 

With  this  explanation  I  shall  vote  for 
the  bill,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  this  dis- 
crimination can  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  I.-,land  [Mr.  Fogarty],  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  9000,  a  bill  to  extend 
for  2  additional  years  the  programs  of 
Federal  assistance  to  school  districts 
burdened  by  Federal  activities  and  the 
program  of  loans  to  needy  college  stu- 
dents. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  will  provide 
urgently  needed  relief  to  3,800  school 
districts  for  the  school  year  which  is 


now  beginning  throughout  the  country. 
These  districts  educate  12  5  nftillion 
schoolchildren  including  1.8  million  of 
whose  parents  are  employed  in  Federal 
projects.  The  districts  depend  on  Fed- 
eral payments  for  the  normal  operation 
and  construction  of  school  facilities 
which  have  been  provided  by  Federal 
appropriations  since  1950.  Unless  the 
bill  is  enacted  in  this  session,  school  pro- 
grams in  these  districts  will  be  curtailed 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children 
will  receive  a  diluted  education  program 
In  my  home  State  of  Rhode  Island 
some  21  federally  impacted  school  dis- 
tricts received  approximately  $1,117,000 
in  the  1960  fiscal  year  on  account  of  <;ome 
7,851  children  residing  with  a  parent  em- 
ployed on  Federal  property — the  so- 
called  B  categorj'  of  Federal  impact,  now 
expired,  but  which  H.R.  9000  would  ex- 
tend for  2  additional  years.  These  dis- 
tricts would  be  unable  at  this  late  date  to 
raise  the  additional  revenues  to  make  up 
this  loss — and  as  a  re.sult.  unless  the 
Congress  acts  promptly,  would  be  under 
the  necessity  of  curtailing  the  school 
program,  increasing  the  size  of  classes, 
and  in  other  ways  restricting  necessary- 
school  expenditures  at  a  time  when  en- 
rollments are  continuing  to  increase  be- 
cause of  the  presence  nearby  of  major 
Federal  projects  vital  to  the  national 
defense : 


Pvhlir  Low  874  entitlements,  State  of  Rhode  Island,  fiscal  year  1961  ' 
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Newport  School  System 

Town  of  .Middletown  tjchcxil  Coiumltw* 

Town  of  Tiverton  .^^cliodl  Cmninlttee 

Town  of  East  (irwnwuh  School  I>epart- 
merit. 

Town  of  Xortli  Kingstown  School  Depart- 
ment. 

Town  of  Port.smouth  School  rommittee 

Town  of  Jamestown  i?chool  ("ouiniittti' 

Coventry  School  I>partment 

Warwick  .School  Committee 

Town  of  Westerly  School  Committw" 

Town  pf  Charlestnwn  School  Committor 

Richmond  School  Committee,  Shannack 

Town  of  Xarragana^tt  School  Committee 

IlopVlnton  School  Ocpartmcnt 

West  On-enwich  School  IVpartment 

ToA»Ti  Of  West  V\  arwick  School  Dci>i\riment. 

Town  of  SmiihficM  Deiiurtnicnt  of  I'ublic 
Schools 

Bristol  School  Committer 

Exeter  School  Depsvtment 

South  Klng?:ton  School  Committee 

FoeteT  School  Department... 

Chiirlho  Regular  High  School  Department, 
Richmond 
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'  Data  ba.«e<1  on  Initial  proces,sinjr  of  fiscal  year  1961  appllcation<:. 

»  Based  on  estimate<l  daUi  for  the  .Vatlon  a.s  a  wlwle,  it  is  estimate!  that  school  <lLstricts  in  the  8tat«  oi  Rho.ie 
tlaml  will  receive  under  I'uhUc  I-aw  874,  for  fiscjil  year  1%2,  $732,110  for  A  Rttecory  children  (i>ernianent  i>rAvisioivt 
of  the  acll  and  $1.3.'i3,mxj  for  the  B  category  ehil'lnn  (if  tenii>oiary  proM.^ion.-  of  the  act  are  extended).  TiilJ  makes 
lor  a  comlilned  is^timated  total  of  $2,086,000. 


As  the  Members  of  Congress  know,  I 
have  been  a  consistent  supporter  of  this 
Federal  impact  legislation  in  the  past 
because  I  believe  it  is  right  in  principle. 
It  is  based  on  the  concept  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  the  Nation's  largest 
real  property  owner — over  750  million 
acres  of  tax-exempt  property — should 
make  payments,  in  the  nature  of  in-lieu- 
of-tax  payments,  for  the  support  of  free 
public  education  in  those  school  districts 
in  or  near  which  its  property  holdings 
are  located — thus  accepting  the  role  of 
a  local  property  taxpayer  in  support  of 


these  essential  educational  services  In 
so  doing  the  Federal  Government  has 
only  accepted  and  discharged  its  equi- 
table obligation.  I  believe  that  it  should 
continue  to  do  so. 

This  program  has  received  the  en- 
thusiastic bipartisan  support  of  the  Con- 
gress for  the  past  10  years  and  ia  fully 
justified  as  a  Federal  contribution  reim- 
bursing communities  who  are  deprived  of 
local  revenues  by  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  Federal  property. 

As  in  the  past,  I  will  give  my  full  sup- 
port to  the  appropriation  of  supplemen- 


tal funds  needed  to  support  this  program 
for  the  fiscal  year  1962  totaling  $201  mil- 
lion. 

Another  emergency  need  met  by  the 
bill  Ls  the  2-year  extension  of  the  popu- 
lar program  of  Federal  assistance  to 
student  loan  programs  aiding  needy  col- 
lege students,  along  with  all  other  titles 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
Rome  1,500  colleges  and  universities  par- 
ticipate in  this  program  and  220,000  col- 
lege students  are  continuing  their  col- 
lege education  with  the  Federal  support 
given  imder  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  With  this  extension,  the  Con- 
gress could  appropriate  funds  to  enable 
the  colleges  to  plan  programs  of  assist- 
ance for  some  36.000  high  school  stu- 
dents who  will  graduate  next  .spring  and 
who  will  need  loans  to  enroll  in  college 
in  the  fall  of  next  year.  I  will  support 
appropriation  requests  needed  to  bring 
the  program  up  to  its  full  authorized 
strength  of  $90  million  in  fiscal  year  1962 
and  again  in  fiscal  year  1963. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  shall  vote  for  H.R.  9000.  a  bill 
to  extend  for  2  additional  years  the 
expired  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815 
and  874,  81st  Congress,  and  the  National 
Defcn.se  Education  Act  of  1958. 

My  vote  will  be  a  matter  of  expediency 
because  most  of  the  school  districts  in 
my  area  are  greatly  dependent  on  this 
Federal  aid  for  their  respective  pro- 
grams. Tlie  public  laws  have  been  on 
the  statute  books  for  many  years  and  it 
would  be  deleterious  to  public  schools 
throughout  the  Nation  to  see  the  finan- 
cial provisions  lapse  at  this  time. 

Naturally,  I  was  hopeful  that  Conprcss 
would  pass  a  comprehensive  Federal  aid 
program  for  schools.  Since  this  is  not 
possible  in  the  current  session,  we  must 
endeavor  to  take  minimal  action  now.  to 
extend  existing  aid  provisions  and  at  the 
same  time  continue  our  efforts  to  realize 
a  more  complete  aid-to-education  plan  in 
the  near  future. 

With  the  Soviet  Union  offering  re- 
newed challenges  to  the  United  States  in 
every  facet  of  our  way  of  life,  we  can  ill 
afford  to  weaken  our  educational  institu- 
tions by  depriving  them  of  financial  sup- 
port. Also,  with  property  owners  strain- 
ing under  increasing  local  tax  rates  and 
assessments,  it  would  be  disastrous  to 
place  extra  burdens  on  them  to  fill  the 
revenue  vacutun  which  would  be  created 
if  Public  Laws  815  and  874  funds  were 
not  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  reason.s 
which  motivate  my  vote  for  H.R.  9000. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ri.se  in  support  of  H.R.  9000  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMr.  Powell  1.  Inasmuch  as 
the  administration's  general  program  for 
Federal  aid  to  education  has  become  so 
controversial  as  to  preclude  legislative 
action  thereon  during  the  short  remain- 
ing period  of  the  present  session,  I  see 
no  alternative  other  than  to  extend  the 
federally  impacted  school  area  laws. 
Public  Laws  815  and  874,  and  the  Na- 
tioiial  Defense  Education  Act. 

In  greater  or  less  degree  319  of  the 
Nation's  437  congressional  districts  con- 
tain impacted  school  areas,  and  the 
schools  involved  throughout  the  country 


have  already  budgeted  for  the  newly 
commencing  school  year  in  reliance  upon 
an  extension  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874.  To  do  other  than  to  pass  the  legis- 
lation now  t)efore  us  would  create  a 
fiscal  fiasco  in  school  districts  all  over 
America.  Neither  do  we  wish  to  dis- 
appoint several  thousand  college  stu- 
dents counting  on  the  availability  of  stu- 
dent loans  for  this  school  year  which 
pha.se  is  aLso  provided  for  in  H.R.  9000. 
I  urge  passage  of  thLs  legislation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R  9000.  not  because  I 
think  that  this  is  the  best  bill  that  could 
be  put  together,  but  because  I  believe 
that  it  is  the  best  bill  which  can  be 
passed  at  this  late  date  in  the  session 
when  schools  all  over  the  country  have 
already  reopened  and  have  included  in 
their  operating  budgets  sums  which  they 
reasonably  and  confidently  expected  to 
receive  under  proposed  extension  of  Pub- 
lic Law  815,  Public  Law  874.  and  NDEA 
introduced  as  early  as  January  of  this 
year. 

All  other  school  proposals  ha\e  been 
beaten  down  either  in  committee  or  in 
the  newly  reorganized  Rules  Committee 
oi  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  They  have 
been  poorly  drawn  or  have  become  em- 
broiled in  religious  controversy  or  have 
simply  been  unacceptable  to  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  this  great  body,  but 
the  basic  question  of  the  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government 
for  local  education  has  neither  been 
determined  by  this  Congress  or  even 
thoroughly  debated  The  bill  before  us 
at  least  provides  a  measure  of  Federal 
respKjnsibility  for  Federal  activities, 
namely,  payments  to  public  school  dis- 
tricts providing  education  for  children 
of  Federal  employees.  F\irthermore.  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  extending  these 
activities  for  2  years  instead  of  one 
•  should  reduce  election  pressures  in  later 
consideration  of  education  legislation. 

Finally,  passage  of  this  Act  extend- 
ing relatively  noncontroversial  pro- 
grams should  eliminate  the  practice  of 
using  them  as  sweetners  for  other  legis- 
lation which  might  he  otherwise  unac- 
ceptable to  many  Members. 

For  all  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  H.R.  9000. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9000. 
to  extend  the  expiring  portions  of  the 
Federal  impactment  school  assistance 
program  and  to  continue  in  effect  the 
National  Defen-se  Education  Act. 

I  am  certain  that  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  agree  with  me  as 
to  the  value  of  these  two  programs  and 
the  necessity  for  their  continuation. 

Should  the  impactment  provisions  not 
be  extended,  thousands  of  school  dis- 
tricts which  have  been  swollen  popula- 
tion wise  due  to  the  proximity  of  Federal 
activity  will  face  disastrous  budgetary 
problems.  There  are  at  least  12  affected 
school  districts  in  the  14th  Congres-sional 
District,  which  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent, and  I  have  been  informed  by  offi- 
ciaLs  of  these  districts  of  the  great  neces- 
sity for  this  legislation. 

This  bill  affects  only  those  children  in 
impacted  areas  who  reside  off  the  Fed- 
eral installation  on  which  their  parents 


are  employed.  Those  who  reside  on 
Federal  facilities  are  taken  care  of  in 
permanent  legislation.  Since  the  same 
classroom  facilities  and  teachers  are  re- 
quired for  students  in  both  categories  it 
is  only  equitable  that  the  pending  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  expiring  pwrtion  of 
the  program  for  2  years  be  enacted 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  Congress 
recognized  in  1950  the  need  for  Federal 
aid  to  impacted  areas  when  it  enacted 
Public  Laws  815  and  874.  the  basic  Fed- 
eral impactment  laws,  H.R.  9000  merely 
extends  expiring  portions  of  this  pro- 
gram, for  which  there  is  ample  precedent 
and  justification,  and  I  urge  that  the  bill 
be  approved. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  BolandI.  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R  9000,  a  bill  providing 
for  a  2-year  extension  of  so-called  fed- 
erally impacted  .school  aid  laws.  Public 
Law  874  and  Public  Law  815;  and  a  2- 
ycar  extension  of  titles  II.  Ill,  IV.  V.  Vn. 
and  VIII  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act. 

The  extension  of  the  federally  im- 
pacted school  aid  laws  is  vital  not  only  to 
11  school  districts  in  my  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Massachusetts,  but 
to  thousands  of  other  school  districts  in 
some  315  congressional  districts  in  the 
United  States. 

The.se  school  districts  are  planning 
their  local  budgets  for  the  cun'ent 
1961-62  school  year,  starting  today. 
These  budgets  are  being  based  in  part 
on  estimates  the  .school  districts  will  re- 
ceive under  Public  Laws  874  and  815  be- 
cau.se  of  the  number  of  pupils  whose 
parents  work  and  live  on  a  military  in- 
stallation or  Federal  reservation;  are 
employed  at  the  military  base  or  reser- 
vation but  live  in  a  nearby  community, 
or  have  moved  into  the  community  be- 
cause of  employment  in  a  strategic  de- 
fense industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  making  payments  for  12  years 
under  Public  Law  874  to  school  districts 
to  defray  the  cost  of  educating  these 
students.  The  Government  has  been 
giving  grants,  under  Public  Law  815.  over 
the  same  number  of  years  to  these  school 
districts,  toward  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing new  schools  because  of  the  influx  of 
these  pupils.  Many  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts are  planning  new  school  construc- 
tion now  and  financing  is  based  on  Pub- 
lic Law  815  grants.  Only  last  week 
School  Supt.  John  Fitzpatrick.  of  Chi- 
copee.  Mass..  in  my  district,  came  to 
Washington  to  tell  me  how  important  it 
is  to  his  school  district  that  these  laws 
be  extended.  He  was  also  representing 
the  Massachusetts  Superintendents  As- 
sociation. Chicopee  is  the  home  of 
Westover  Air  Force  Base,  headquartei-s 
of  the  8th  Air  Force,  Strategic  Air 
Command.  Mayor  Edward  Lysek,  of 
Chicopee.  also  came  down  here  earlier 
this  summer  to  appeal  for  the  extension 


of  these  laws,  which  have  actually  al- 
ready expired,  as  of  June  30,  1961.  To- 
day I  received  the  following  telegram 
from  Springfield: 

Urgently   request    your   support    to   extend 
Public  Laws  874  and  816  for  new  2  years. 
Joseph  E.  Bdcklet. 
Ast'istant  Supenntend'^nt  of  Schools 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chicopee  School  Dis- 
trict received  $623,217  in  Public  Law  874 
funds  during  the  last  school  year.  1960- 
61.  and  5483,322  in  Public  Law  815  fimds 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  compre- 
hensive high  school.  Superintendent 
Fitzpatrick  told  me  Chicopee  will  have 
to  begin  planning  for  another  new  ele- 
mentary school  within  the  next  2  years 
and  Public  Law  815  funds  will  be  sought. 
The  Springfield  school  district  received 
$299,580  in  PubUc  Law  874  funds  during 
the  1960-61  school  year.  Other  school 
departments  in  my  district  and  the 
amounts  received  during  the  law  year 
under  this  law  are:  Ludlow,  $34,505;  Wil- 
braham.  $8,908;  Hampden-Wilbraham. 
$3,421;  Northampton,  $52,631;  Granby, 
$19,892;  South  Hadley,  $42,254;  Hatfield. 
$4,169:  Hadley.  $6,430:  and  Amherst. 
$5,419.  These  commimities  are  all  de- 
pending on  Congress  extending  these 
laws  so  that  they  can  plan  budgets  for  the 
current  school  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  also  very  important 
that  Congress  extend  provisions  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  before 
it  adjourns,  so  as  to  insure  continuity  of 
its  programs  and  to  allow  yoimg  people 
completing  their  high  school  education 
to  plan  for  college  training.  I  would  like 
to  include  with  my  remarks  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  President  John  W.  Lederle 
of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  on 
this  subject.  President  Lederle  also  re- 
fers to  the  need  for  Federal  assistance  in 
construction  of  academic  facilities — 
classrooms,  laboratories,  and  libraries. 
The  letter  follows : 

Commonwealth   or  Massachusetts. 

University  or  Massac Hr setts. 

Amherst,  August  31,  1961. 
Hor.   Edward  P   Boland. 
Huuse  Office  Buildiitg. 
U'as/nnptOTi.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Representative  Boland  :  As  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  I 
am  writing  to  express  our  deep  concern 
about  the  widely  accepted  belief  that  Con- 
press  may  adjourn  this  year  without  ap- 
proving either  of  the  two  major  items  of 
legislation  affecting  higher  education.  We 
are  convinced  that  if  this  happens,  at  least 
three  serious  results  may  be  expected  to 
follow: 

1  Many  of  our  young  men  and  women 
will  be  deprived  of  opp>ortunities  for  col- 
lege or  vmiversity  education  which  rightfully 
are  theirs,  and  which  are  essential  to  the 
strength  and  continuing  leadership  of  the 
United  States. 

2.  Tlie  colleges  aiid  universities,  struggling 
to  meet  demands  lor  a  higher  standard  of 
education  for  greater  numbers  of  student*. 
wUl  have  to  face  a  responsibility  for  wnich 
they   simply  do  not   have   the  resources. 

3'  A  world  convinced  that  the  future  lies 
with  the  best  educated  peoples  will  wonder 
about  the  vision,  the  wisdom,  and  the  de- 
termination of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Knowing  that  you  share  our  concern  In 
this  matter.  I  am  writing  to  set  forth  the 
position    of    the    American    Council    on    the 
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two  major  Items  of  legislation  aCfecting 
higher  education : 

Higher  education  bill:  By  consensus  in 
higher  education,  a  program  of  Federal 
assistance  in  construction  of  academic  facili- 
ties— classrooms,  laboratories,  and  libraries — 
should  have  a  top  priority.  Even  when  all 
potential  private,  State,  and  local  support  is 
taken  into  account,  these  capital  needs  can- 
not be  met  by  the  institutions.  The  Ameri- 
can Council  for  several  years  has  advocated 
optional  Federal  grants  or  loans  for  this  pur- 
pose. Ws  have  recommended  a  Federal  pro- 
gram of  about  $1  billion  a  year,  based  on  a 
1960  council  survey  of  demand  among  its 
member  institutions.  While  legislation  now 
tefore  Congress  provides  only  $300  million 
annually,  this  amount  with  required  match- 
ing funds  would  provide  tremendous  stimu- 
lus and  encouragement  to  the  institutions. 
Postponement  of  action  for  at  least  another 
year  will  mean  delay  at  a  critical  time  for 
the  Nation's  educational  and  scientific  prog- 
ress. 

Scholarships  provided  by  the  higher  edu- 
cation bill  are  also  strongly  supported  by 
the  council.  The  loss  of  student  talent  for 
lack  of  educational  opportunity,  by  reason 
of  financial  inadequacy,  can  no  longer  be 
afforded  by  this  country.  With  college  costs 
rising  rapidly,  the  loan  program  under  the 
NDEA  has  helped  many  families  in  the  mid- 
dle-income brackets,  but  qualified  students 
at  the  very  low  Income  levels  are  finding  the 
financing  of  college  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult. 

Now  that  hearings  have  been  concluded 
on  this  legislation  we  urge  the  Congress  to 
give  it  early  and  favorable  consideration. 

National  Defense  Education  Act:  There 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  substantial 
contribution  the  programs  under  the  NDEA 
have  made  in  the  last  3  years  to  the 
improved  quality  of  education,  and  the 
broadened  opportunity  for  education,  in  the 
United  States.  The  American  Council 
strongly  recommends  extension  during  the 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress  of  a  re- 
vised and  strengthened  NDEA.  Careful 
study  by  educational  organizations  and  by 
committees  of  Congress  over  many  months 
has  resulted  in  approval  of  two  bills  by  the 
responsible  Senate  and  House  conunittees. 
These  bills  contain  all  the  essential  elements 
for  a  fully  acceptable  piece  of  legislation. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  urgency  that  action 
be  taken  in  this  first  session  not  only  to 
make  appropriate  changes  In  the  NDEA, 
but  also  to  insure  that  programs  now  suc- 
cessfully under  way  will  suffer  no  loss  of 
continuity  or  momentum.  If  action  on  a 
revised  and  expanded  NDEA  is  finally  deter- 
mined by  congressional  leadership  to  be 
Impossible  the  council  will  support  in  the 
emergency  a  1-year  extension  of  the  exist- 
ing programs.  In  any  event,  we  urge  that 
action  be  taken  this  year.  Delay  will  be 
costly  to  the  Nation. 

We  are  encouraged  to  read  in  the  papers 
that  a  new  effor"  is  under  way  toward  pas- 
sage of  educational  legislation.  Your  per- 
sonal Interest  and  assistance  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  W.  Lederle. 

President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  ask  permission  to 
have  included  with  my  remarks  a  letter 
from  the  Citizens  Committee  for  Exten- 
sion of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  signed  by  Chairman  George  J. 
Hecht.  an  identification  list  of  eminent 
American  scientists  headed  by  Dr.  James 
B.  Conant,  president  emeritus  of  Har- 
vard University,   and  the  statement  of 


the  scientists.    The  letter  and  statement 
follow:  1 1 

Citizens  CoMMrrrEE  I 

ro«  Extension  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Acr$, 

Washington,  DC,  August  25,  1961. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Bol.\nd, 
Hou.ie  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Boland:  It  is  Impera- 
tive, we  believe,  that  you  consider  carefully 
the  enclosed  statement  about  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  issued  by  a  group  of 
our  Nation's  most  distinguished  sCjlentlsts 
headed  by  Dr.  James  B  Conant,  president 
emeritus,  of  Harvard  University 

Their  statement  points  to  the  •'confusion. 
uncertainty,  and  partial  loss  of  the  gftlns  al- 
ready made  "  under  the  NDE.'X  which  they 
feel  will  result  if  the  Congress  fails  to  extend 
the  act  before  adjournment  of  the  1961 
session. 

For  our  Citizens  Committee,  may  I  stress 
that  it  is  extremely  alarming  that  measures 
are  being  Introduced  to  single  out  one  title 
of  the  NDEA  for  renewal  while  abandoning 
the  other  nine  titles  for  this  year  This  act 
is  actually  an  interdependent  series  of  pro- 
t;rams  which  were  carefully  balanced  to  pro- 
duce the  essential  scientific  and  technical 
manpower  our  Nation  needs. 

School  superintendents,  teachers  of  sci- 
ence, mathematics  and  foreign  languages, 
vocational  guidance  personnel,  college  presi- 
dents, vocational  educational  teachers,  and 
heads  of  State  departments  of  education — 
those  who  bear  gras.sroots  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the  KDEA — 
assure  us  that  no  valid  educational  purpose 
is  served  by  this  pro]X)sed  piecemeal  ap- 
proach which  they  feel  would  scuttle  the 
most  succes-sful  and  crucial  weapon  in  the 
educational   arsenal  of   the   United  States. 

We  urge  you  to  extend  eviry  power  and 
influence  at  your  command  to  prevent  the 
dismemberment  of  the  NDEA  and  to  support. 
at  the  very  least,  a  simple  l-year  extension 
of  the  entire  act  this  year. 

Mny    we    have    your   reassurance? 
Cordially.  I 

George  J    Hecht    Chairman. 

PS. — The  scientists  issuing  the  enclosed 
statement  made  their  statement  as  Individ- 
uals and  not  in  afRllation  with  any  organi- 
zation. You  may.  however,  wish  tq  have 
the  attached  page  of  Indentification  notes. 


Members  of  Citizens  Committee  for  ex- 
tension of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act:  William  Benton.  A.  B  Bonds.  Jnmes  B. 
Conant.  Arthur  S  Flem.mtng.  Mitrion  B 
Folsom,  Richard  G  FoLsom,  John  W.  Gard- 
ner. George  J  Hecht.  Gaylord  P  Harnwell. 
Fredericlt  L.  Hovde.  Bernard  Locker.  Earl  J. 
McGrath,  M.  D.  Mobley.  Elmo  Roper,  Ajma  M. 
Rosenberg.  George  N.  Shuster.  and  Charles  P 
Taft. 

A  Statement  to  the  Amfrican  People  and 
TO  the  U.S.  Congress  Urging  Immediate 
Extension  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  I 

We,  the  undersigned,  are  disturbed  by  the 
serious  damage  which  will  be  done  to  ihe 
vital  program  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  if  the  Congress  fails  to  extend 
that  act  before  adjournment  of  the  1961 
session.  If  action  is  delayed  until  1962, 
State  legislatures  which  must  appropriate 
matching  funds,  school  and  university  offi- 
cials who  must  now  plan  for  the  1962-63 
academic  year,  and  students  whose  educa- 
tional plans  are  in  part  dependent  on 
NDEA  programs  will  be  unable  to  plan  with 
confidence.  Unless  the  act  is  extended  now. 
the  school  year  of  1961-62  will  Inevitably 
be  one  of  confusion,  uncertainty,  and  par- 
tial  loss  of   the  gains   already  made. 


The  National  Defense  Education  Act.  en- 
acted by  Congress  in  1958.  provided  major 
h«lp  toward  the  Improvement  of  science 
and  mathematics  instruction  in  the  Na- 
tion's schools  and  colleges.  Specifically  it 
has: 

1.  Enabled  thousands  of  hl^ih  schools  to 
.secure  laboratory  equipment,  llbarary  books, 
and  teaching  facilities  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics that  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
obtained. 

2.  Enabled  many  States  to  engage  the 
services  of  science  and  mathematics  sujier- 
vlsors  or  scientific  consultants  to  helj) 
classroom  teachers  improve  their  teaching 
of  science  and  mathematics  These  super- 
visors and  consultants  have  been  particu- 
larly helpful  in  intrrxlucing  new  and 
improved  texts  and  teaching  materials  In 
science  and   mathematics. 

3.  Offered  financial  help  to  high  school 
graduates  who  have  the  desire  and  ability, 
but  not  the  money,  to  go  to  college  Among 
these  students,  preference  has  been  given 
to  those  who  want  to  specialize  In  science, 
mathematics,  engineering,  or  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

4.  Helped  universities — widely  scattered 
over  the  United  States— to  develop  new  or 
improved  programs  for  graduate  students 

5  Aided  graduate  students  who  want  to 
become  college  teachers,  and  who  will  be 
needed  for  the  much  larger  college  enroll- 
ment that  must  be  expected  in  the  next 
few  years 

6  Provided  similar  improvements  in  the 
teaching  of  foreign  languages. 

These  results  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  have  benefited  students  who  wish 
to  bee  .me  scientists,  mathematicians,  or 
engineers  They  have  benefited  students 
who  plan  on  careers  In  other  fields  but  to 
whom  a  knowledge  of  scleiu  e  is  an  essential 
part  of  education  for  Intelligent  participa- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  a  scientific  and  tech- 
nically oriented  world  In  benefiting  these 
two  groups  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  has  started  to  make  an  important  con- 
tribution toward  strengthening  the  Nation 
that   both   groups   will   serve 

The  Job  Is  well  sUrted.  but  far  from  com- 
plete. The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
has  been  in  effect  for  only  3  years  The 
first  year  was  largely  one  o'  tooling  up.  The 
second  and  third  were  years  of  growth  and 
improvement  Tliere  is  grxxl  momentum 
now.  However,  failure  to  extend  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  this  year  will 
bring  many  of  the  gains  to  a  halt.  Extend- 
ing the  act  this  year  will  enable  the  Nation 
to  continue  to  build  upon  the  improvements 
that  have  already  been  started.  These  Im- 
provements In  science  education  are  too  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  the  N;ition  to  allow  the 
act   to  be   weakened 

Detlev  W  Bronk  James  B  Conant.  Lee 
A.  Du  Bridge.  Frederick  I.  Hovde, 
James  R.  KllUan,  George  B  Kistiakow- 
sky.  W  A.  Noyes.  Thomas  Park.  J.  A. 
Stratton. 


iDENTif kation   Notes 

Detlev  W,  Bronk.  president.  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences;  president.  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute; formerly,  president.  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

James  B.  Conant,  presently  engaged  in  a 
study  of  the  American  public  schools  under 
a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  York; 
president  emeritus.  Harvard  University 
formerly,  US.  Ambassador  to  the  Federal 
Republic   of   Germany. 

Lee  A  DuBndge.  president.  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology;  formerly,  member  of 
the  President's  Scientific  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

Frederick  L  Hovde.  president.  Purdue  Uni- 
verlsty:  Chairman  of  the  Task  Force  Commit- 
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tee  on  Education  for  President-elect  Ken- 
nedy. 

James  R  KllUan,  chairman  of  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  formerly.  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  of  the  United  St*t*s  for  Sci- 
ence and  Technology;  fomnerly.  Chairman. 
Presideni's  Scientific  Advisory  Committee. 

Gcorpe  B.  Kistlatowsky,  professor  of  chem- 
istry. Harvard  University;  forme -ly.  Special 
A.'sslstant  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  Science  and  Technology;  formerly. 
Chairman.  President's  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee 

W.  A.  Noyes  chairman  of  the  department 
of  chemistry  and  dean  of  the  graduate 
school.  University  of  Rochester. 

Thomas  Park,  president,  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  pro- 
fessor of  /oology,  University  of  Chicago. 

J  A  Stratton,  president.  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr  Speaker,  this  is 
a  great  day  for  American  education 
when  we  propose  to  extend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  for  2  years, 
and  when  we  propose  to  extend  Pubhc 
Laws  815  and  874  for  the  benefit  of 
schools  and  schoolchildren  in  areas  that 
are  affected  by  or  "impacted  '  by  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
passed  just  3  years  azo.  has  already 
become  a  landmark  m  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. Its  exieni.ion  here,  for  2  full 
years,  without  changing  a  word,  is  a 
great  testimonial  to  the  good  it  has  done. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  the  author  in 
the  House  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  in  1958.  I  worked  nearly  10 
years  working  with  my  colleagues.  staCf 
members,  and  other  interested  parties 
m  fashioning  this  act.  I  am  proud  of 
the  good  the  act  has  done.  I  continue  to 
be  thrilled  at  the  prospect  of  all  the  good 
that  it  can  do  in  the  future. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  as  a  reservoir  of  needed 
educational  opportunities  for  America's 
young  people  More  than  230.000  young 
people  have  received  loans  viith  which 
to  attend  college.  Thousands  of  science 
laboratories  in  America's  high  schools 
have  been  greatly  improved.  About 
3.000  fellowships  have  been  granted  to 
train  needed  college  teachers.  There 
arc  several  other  programs.  I  wish  I  had 
time  to  discuss  them  all. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  bill.  I  hope 
we  can  f:ive  it  an  overwhelminc  vote. 
This  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Congre.<« 
to  reaffirm  its  interest  in  tlicsc  two  great 
educational  laws. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  9000.  If  I  may  para- 
phrase an  old  saying,  a  Members  stand 
on  this  bill  may  well  depend  on  whose 
taxpayers  are  being  gored.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  taxpayers  of  the  22d  Di.'itrict 
of  California,  whom  I  represent,  are  be- 
ing gored  unreasonably  by  H.R.  9000, 
and  thus  I  vigorously  ob.ject. 

I  would  hasten  to  r>oint  out  that  I  have 
never  attempted  to  evaluate  legislation 
ba.sed  solely  on  the  effect  of  that  legis- 
lation in  my  own  district.  I  have  sup- 
ported a  great  number  of  legislative 
proposals  designed  to  strengthen  this 
Nation,  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
to  deal  with  specific  problems  in  specific 


areas  of  the  Nation — all  of  which  were 
remotely,  or  not  at  all,  to  the  direct 
benefit  of  my  district. 

This  legislation  I  oppose  because  it 
purports  to  solve  a  problem  which  is  an 
acute  problem  in  the  22d  District  of  Cali- 
fornia but  which  it  does  not  solve  at  all 
so  far  as  my  district  is  concerned.  The 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Brown]  pointed  out  very  candidly  that 
Public  Laws  815  and  874,  which  are  to  be 
perpetuated  for  2  years  by  H.R.  9000  are 
riOt,  and  are  not  intended  to  be,  Federal 
aid  to  education.  They  purport  to  be  in 
lieu  of  taxes  to  be  paid  to  that  branch 
of  government  providing  education 
which  has  lost  a  portion  of  its  tax  base 
because  of  Inderal  activity.  Paren- 
thetically, I  would  like  to  state  that  I 
favor  the  principle  of  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  cosc  of  education  on  the  con- 
dition that  such  legislation  is  drafted  to 
raise  the  general  level  of  education  in 
this  Nation,  gives  consideration  to  the 
burden  being  borne  by  the  local  tax- 
payers and  gives  equitable  assistance  to 
the  real  properly  taxpayer  by  shifting  a 
portion  of  the  liigh  cost  of  eduraiion  to 
tlie  broader  base  of  Federal  taxes. 

Second.  I  favor  the  general  theory  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  pay  m 
lieu  taxes  to  compensate  local  govern- 
menu:  when  tax  base  is  lost  because  of 
Federal  activity.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  only  in  lieu  taxes  contemplated  by 
this  bill  are  tc  ofTct  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion. I  know  from  experience,  as  do  the 
real  property  taxpayers  in  my  district, 
that  this  is  only  one  of  a  great  number  of 
municipal  services  which  must  be  per- 
formed, V,  hich  are  very  expensive,  and 
which  become  unbearably  expensive  in 
a  community  v.hich  has  lost  a  substantial 
part  of  Its  tax  base  because  of  the  tax 
exemption  of  federally  owned  property. 

Now  to  my  specific  objection  to  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  the  impacted  areas 
statute  which  would  be  continued  for  2 
additional  years.  It  purports  to  be  both 
Federal  aid  to  education  and  in  lieu  taxes 
and  so  far  as  my  district  is  concerned,  it 
15  neither,  because  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  legislation  has  been  drafted. 
Every-  taxpayer  in  the  county  of  Los  An- 
geles is  acutely  aware  of  the  tax  burden 
which  falls  on  him  as  a  homeowner 
caused  in  part  by  the  fact  that  a  sub- 
.•-tantial  portion  of  the  industrial  com- 
munity is  not  subjected  to  ad  valorem 
taxes  because  it  is  held  in  Federal  owner- 
ship. Tlii.?  problem  has  been  wrestled 
v.iLh  by  the  State  of  California  for  a 
number  of  years  but  has  not  been  re- 
solved. At  one  point  the  Los  Angeles 
Coimty  Board  of  Supervi.<^ors  assumed  it 
had  the  capacity  to  tax  Federal  prop- 
erties held  in  ownership  by  the  Federal 
Goverrmient  but  used  by  private  industry. 
Wiien  the  Supreme  Court  determined  to 
the  contrarj*.  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
fund collected  taxes  well  in  excess  of  $20 
m.illion.  The  impact  on  the  taxpayers  of 
the  22d  District  was  cruel.  Briefly,  I 
would  call  to  your  attention  that  in  my 
congre.ssional  district  13  percent  of  the 
students  educated  in  the  public  schools 
are  within  the  definition  of  "impacted 
students."    The  tax  rate  for  public  edu- 


cation is  extremely  high.  We  have  a 
very  high  bonded  indebtedness,  and  we 
have  22,000  schoolchildren  in  the  Los 
Angeles  School  District  who  will  be  on 
half -day  sessions  starting  next  Monday 
morning. 

With  all  this,  because  of  the  formula 
set  up  in  this  statute,  the  Los  Angeles 
School  District,  of  which  the  22d  Con- 
gressional District  is  a  part,  gets  not  one 
penny  under  this  bill.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  other  school  districts  within  this 
same  county,  because  of  their  size,  get 
substantial  assistance  tmder  Public  Law 
874,  even  though  their  loss  of  tax  base 
is  Eubstantially  less,  their  tax  rate  is  less, 
their  comparative  bonded  indebtedness  is 
less,  and  they  have  had  no  children  on 
half-day  sessions  during  their  history. 
A  Federal  proposal  so  drafted  that  it 
creates  this  kind  of  mequity  within  a 
single  county  is  in  my  opinion  indefen- 
sible. 

Others  who  have  spoken  before  me 
have  pointed  out  that  normal  procedure 
has  not  been  followed  in  bringmg  H.R. 
9000  to  the  floor.  On  studying  this  mat- 
ter. I  became  aware  of  the  serious  in- 
equities. I  discussed  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  a  number  of  other 
mem^x^rs  the  ix>ssibility  of  appearing 
and  offering  proposed  changes  which 
would  ot  least  make  this  bill  a  true  in- 
lieu  tax  bill.  Unfortunately,  no  such  op- 
portunity was  presented.  Should  this 
bill  fail  of  adoption,  I  would  hope  that 
those  of  us  whose  districts  are  so  ad- 
versely affected  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  the  committee 
and  discuss  tliis  dilemma. 

Should  H  R.  9000  fail  of  adoption,  I 
would  be  willing  to  concede  to  contin- 
uation of  Public  Laws  815  and  874  for  1 
year  to  permit  careful  review  of  pro- 
l^oscd  changes  plus  a  consideration  of 
a  more  direct  and  honest  approach  of 
providing  in  lieu  taxes  to  finance  all  of 
the  services  provided  by  local  govern- 
ments including  education.  So  far  as 
the  NDEA  provisions  which  would  be 
continued  under  H.R.  9000,  I  certainly 
support  them  in  principle.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  distinguished  Con- 
grc.sswoman  from  Oregon,  the  committee 
itself  recognizes  the  necessity  for  sub- 
stantial changes  in  the  present  law.  As 
I  had  occasion  to  point  out  earlier  to- 
day, in  discussing  the  National  Science 
Foundation  statute,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  security  provisions  of  the  existing 
NDEA  are  far  from  satisfactory.  This  is 
only  one  of  niany  changes  which  this 
Congress  should  be  permitted  to  review. 
Again  should  H.R.  9000  fail.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  support  the  continuation  of 
the  existing  NDEA  for  1  year.  This 
the  House  can  easily  do.  and  considering 
the  fine  record  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee during  this  first  session,  it  is  more 
than  obvious  that  constructive  legisla- 
tive proposals  would  be  before  this  Con- 
gress during  the  second  session.  I  do 
not  wish,  and  I  am  certain  no  Member 
of  this  House  wishes,  to  cut  off  from  an 
honestly  impacted  school  district  funds 
to  wliich  they  are  entitled,  ncr  do  we 
wish  for  a  semester,  a  month  or  a  day 
to  interrupt  those  portions  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  which  are 
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so  essential  to  higher  education,  but 
passage  of  H.R.  9000  clearly  is  not  neces- 
sary to  avoid  these  j)erils.  When  it  Is 
demanded  of  me  to  vote  to  continue  for 
2  years  a  so-called  Federal-aid  bill,  sole 
justification  for  which  is  correction  of  a 
local  tax  Inequity,  when  that  tax  in- 
equity is  as  severe  in  my  district  as  in 
any  district  in  this  land,  and  when 
the  taxpayers  I  represent  are  cut  off 
without  one  cent.  I  say  too  much  is 
demanded.  So  that  the  record  may 
be  perfectly  clear.  I  would  observe 
that  there  is  one  tiny  school  district 
within  my  congressional  district, 
which  lies  outside  the  Los  Angeles  City 
School  District,  which  does  qualify  for 
assistance — assistance  in  the  siim  of 
$3,300  per  year.  If  the  Los  Angeles  City 
School  District  were  treated  similarly, 
the  Federal  pajrments  would  be  some- 
thing in  excess  of  $5  million  a  year.  I 
am  hardly  persuaded  by  the  argument 
that  so  little  help  to  so  few  warrants 
my  support  of  a  bill  so  patently  unfair 
to  so  many  in  my  congressional  district. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  H.R.  9000. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  9000.  It  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  we  extend  Public  Law  815 
and  Public  Law  874,  which  expired  on 
June  30  of  this  year.  It  is  under  these 
laws  that  the  Federal  Government  ful- 
fills its  obligation  to  help  finance  the 
education  of  children  whose  parents 
either  work  in  establishments  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government  or  live  on  Fed- 
eral property. 

The  other  part  of  H.R.  9000  would  be 
extension  for  2  years  of  the  present 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  Title 
II  is  of  greatest  importance  because  it  is 
necessary  to  program  longer  than  1  year 
in  advance  in  order  to  provide  the 
monies  for  student  loans. 

It  is  advisable  also  that  the  remainder 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
be  extended  in  order  that  those  who  ad- 
minister these  programs  might  be  in- 
sured of  their  continuance.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  House  has  been  placed 
in  the  position  that  we  are  forced  to 
legislate  in  this  manner.  If  it  had  not 
been  that  efforts  all  through  this  session 
were  being  made  by  the  majority  to: 
First,  use  impacted  school  districts'  ex- 
tension as  a  "gimmick"  to  force  the  more 
than  300  Members  of  Congress,  who  have 
impacted  school  districts  within  their 
congressional  districts,  to  vote  for  the 
unwise  and  unnecessary  general  aid  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  bill, 
H.R.  7300.  which  was  earlier  reported 
by  our  committee  but  stopped  in  the 
Rules  Committee;  and,  second,  use  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  as  a 
legislative  vehicle  to  promote  Federal 
aid  for  private  and  parochial  schools  in 
tlie  amendments  in  that  act,  this  would 
never  have  happened. 

Last  week  both  laws  were  again  used 
to  force  consideration  of  a  completely 
unacceptable  Federal  aid  to  school  con- 


struction bill.  This  is  a  deplorable  way 
to  legislate.  However,  it  is  my  hope 
that  next  year  we  will  immediately  give 
further  study  to  these  two  operating 
programs  and  consider  amendments 
which  are  greatly  needed. 

I  might  point  out  one  statement  made 
by  Secretary  Ribicoff  on  page  16  of  the 
hearings  entitled  "Federal  Aid  to 
Schools,"  stating  that,  "The  draft  bill 
would  repeal  categories  of  Fedeial  pay- 
ments under  both  Public  Law  815  and 
Public  Law  874  which  are  not  based  on 
the  school  attendance  of  children  whose 
parents  live  or  work  on  Federal  prop- 
erty." As  it  has  been  stated  by  others, 
this  and  other  amendments  have  been 
recommended  by  both  President  Ken- 
nedy and  former  President  Eisenhower 
This  law  should  definitely  receive 
thorough  study.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
our  committee  neglected  to  do  .so  this 
year.  Amendments  should  be  con.sid- 
ered  on  their  own  merits  in  order  that 
proper  continuance  of  this  program  be 
insured  for  future  years. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
received  thorough  study  this  year,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  attempt  to  add 
a  section  providing  for  aid  to  private 
and  parochial  schools  without  similar 
aid  to  public  schools.  I  believe  that  the 
many  beneficial  amendmentvS.  which 
were  thoroughly  discussed,  would  have 
been  adopted  with  the  extension  of  this 
law. 

Two  points  I  would  mention  today 
which  I  hope  will  receive  serious  thought 
by  all  of  my  colleagues  as  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  that  this  program  will 
be  considered  on  the  floor  again  are 
these:  First,  the  present  division  under 
student  loans  in  title  II  providing'  for 
forgiveness  up  to  50  percent  of  the  loan 
for  students  who  go  into  teaching  should 
be  repealed.  The  rea.son  for  this  is  that 
many  of  the  students,  whose  advisers 
recommend  they  not  go  into  teaching. 
have  chosen  that  profession  because  it 
gives  them  an  opportunity  to  receive  the 
50  percent  forgiveness  on  their  loans. 
If  this  is  continued,  it  may  influence 
more  teachers  to  go  into  the  profession, 
but  not  necessarily  the  high-quality 
teachers  which  we  are  looking  for 

Present  statistics  point  to  the  fact  that 
during  this  decade  there  will  be  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  teachers  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  huge  increase  in  birth  rate  after 
World  War  II  will  be  hitting  the  col- 
leges during  the  1960's  while  the  rate  of 
increase  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  will  drop  from  1.400.000  during 
the  first  5  years  to  655,000  in  the  last 
5  years  of  this  decade.  If  college 
graduates  continue  to  go  into  the  teach- 
ing profession  at  the  present  rate  of  31 
percent,  quite  a  surplus  of  teachers  will 
develop. 

Of  the  students  who  now  receive  loans 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  47  percent  have  indicated  they  will 
go  into  the  teaching  profession.  This 
means  approximately  24  percent  of  the 
loan  made  is  actually  a  grant  while  76 
percent  is  repaid. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  wise  change  in 
the  law  so  the  moneys  provided  for  finan- 
cial assistance  to  needy  students  will  be 
made   available,   25   percent   for   grants 
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and   75   percent    for   loans,   no   matter 
which  profession  a  student  pursues. 

I  believe  the  entire  program  should  be 
administered  exactly  the  way  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  loans  are 
presently  administered  through  the  col- 
leges This  would  keep  the  administra- 
tive costs  low,  and  from  present  experi- 
ence, we  know  that  most  colleges  and 
universities  are  now  quite  expert  in 
choosing  the  able  and  needy  student. 

It  IS  significant  to  note  that  in  the  bill 
considered  last  week,  only  title  II  of  the 
National  Defen.sc  Education  Act  was  to 
be  extended.  However,  the  forgiveness 
was  to  be  broadened  rather  than  reduced. 

Second,  the  special  assistance  given 
for  math,  science,  and  modern  foreign 
languages  may  eventually  lead  to  over- 
emphasis in  these  subjects. 

Either  much  of  these  special  programs 
should  eventually  be  phased  out  or  else 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  assistance  to 
other  languages  and  other  courses  of 
study  It  is  true  that  in  prior  years,  there 
was  considerable  lack  of  emphasis  given 
to  science,  math,  and  modern  foreign 
languages.  I  believe  it  would  be  equally 
undesirable  if  overemphasis  were  given 
to  these  subjects  in  our  schools. 

In  conclusion.  I  believe  that  both  laws, 
the  one  providing  Federal  aid  to  im- 
pacted school  districts,  and  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  are  basically  good 
pieces  of  legislation,  and  I  am  looking 
forward  to  workinfi  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  our  colleagues 
to  perfect  these  laws  in  order  that  we 
might  accompli.sh  the  work  that  they 
were  set  out  to  do. 

Congress  should  consider  future  Fed- 
eral aid  to  federally  impacted  school 
areas  and  changes  in  the  National  De- 
fen.'^e  Education  Act  on  their  own  merits 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  providing  an  exten- 
sion of  the  impacted  areas  laws  and  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 

I  dislike  the  method  by  which  the.se 
extensions  come  to  the  floor.  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  should  be  amended 
As  presently  written  there  are  many  in- 
equities in  these  two  laws.  There  is,  for 
instance,  no  logical  reason  why  school 
districts  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
the  adjoining  counties  in  Maryland  or 
Virginia  should  be  benefiting  from  these 
laws. 

By  the  same  token,  however,  where 
there  is  actual  impaction  of  school  dis- 
tricts created  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  defense  installations  or 
through  Government  construction  con- 
tracts where  the  impaction  is  of  short 
duration  or  with  no  definite  period  of 
termination,  there  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  definite  responsibility  to  as- 
sist local  school  districts  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  families  who 
move  into  these  areas  for  short  periods. 

In  spit«  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
law  should  be  amended  there  is  no  op- 
portunity   to   do   so   under   the   present 


procedure  and  the  law  must  be  extended 
in  its  present  form,  imtil  such  Lime  aa 
Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  correct 
the.se  laws  at  a  later  date. 

Likewise  I  do  not  approve  of  the 
NDEA  provisions,  but  because  of  the 
fact  the  extension  of  this  act  is  at- 
tached to  the  impacted  areas  bills  there 
is  no  opportunity  to  make  any  change 
in  this  law.  We  mu^;t  take  both  with- 
out change  and  live  with  them  during 
this  session  of  Congress. 

I  trust  Members  of  the  House  will  join 
me  in  extending  these  laws  now  and 
then  correct  them  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr  Speaker,  HR  9000 
will  provide  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  Federal  aid  in  the  form  of  funds 
for  both  school  construction  and  teach- 
ers' salaries  in  federally  impacted  .school 
districts.  By  the  device  of  tying  to  the 
bill  the  extension  of  the  valuable  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  contain- 
ing a  scholar.ship  loan  program  for  col- 
lege students,  its  sponsors  have  made 
opposition  most  difficult.  Furthermore, 
by  a  parliamentaiy  maneuver,  the  offer 
of  amendments  has  been  made  im|>os- 
.sible. 

It  is  interesting  to  examine  the  posi- 
tion of  Coneressmen  who  only  a  week 
ago  voted  a!:ainst  even  coasidcring  a  bill 
to  provide  Federal  aid  merely  for  school 
construction  In  overcrowded  areas. 
These  same  gentlemen  now  urpe  millions 
in  expendituies  for  federally  impacted 
areas.  Absent  are  the  angui  hed  cries 
that  such  aid  w  ill  result  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  local  school  systems.  Federal  in- 
terference with  local  education,  and  all 
the  other  dire  eventualities  heretofore 
predicted  concerning  Federal  aid  gen- 
erally. 

It  is  al.'^o  interesting  to  hear  the  gen- 
tlemen talk  about  the  hardships  caused 
to  their  districts  by  Federal  in.^tallations. 
Nowhere  was  mention  made  of  tiie  fact 
that  Army  bases  and  Federal  installa- 
tions greatly  stimulate  local  economies, 
and  that  any  attempt  to  pry  loose  a  Fed- 
eral installation  invariably  results  in  vio- 
lent protests  from  local  rciidents  and 
their  representatives. 

Finally,  there  was  a  dcafcninjr  silence 
from  those  so-called  friends  of  civil 
rights  who  originally  advocated  tacking 
on  nonsegrcgation  piovi.sions  to  a  gen- 
eral aid  to  education  bill  in  order  to  in- 
sure its  ultimate  drfcat.  How  suangcly 
silent  they  were  on  segregatcsi  schools 
in  federally  impacLtd  areas.  Althoa:::h 
it  is  the  policy  of  our  Armed  Forces  that 
military  personnel  be  racially  integrated, 
no  protest  has  been  heard  against  edu- 
cational segrciJation  for  the  children  of 
our  .soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen.  No  at- 
tention was  given  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  these  children  who  mu.st  move  from 
integrated  sections  of  our  country  are 
required  to  take  a  humiliating  step  back- 
wards in  attending  segregated  schools. 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  member- 
ship of  this  House  has  been  subjected  to 
make  a  decision  on  a  measure  that  was 
put  together  during  the  waiilng  days  of 
this  session  o'  the  87th  Congress — a  time 
when  expediency  takes  precedence  over 
genuine  principle.  I  refer  to  H.R.  9000, 
a  bill  to  extend  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 


which  provide  Federal  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  minimum  school  f£u:ilities  in 
impacted  areas  and  authorizing  cost  of 
maintenance  and  operation,  including 
teachers"  salaries:  and  extends  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  for 
2  years. 

The  haste  in  bringing  these  measures 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  as  one  package 
u:idpr  suspension  has  resulted,  I  believe, 
m  poor  le^'islalion  with  no  opportunity 
for  improvement  at  this  time. 

The  two  programs  condensed  in  this 
bill  are  vastly  different,  and  yet,  we  are 
a.'^ked  to  submit  to  acceptance  of  the 
impacted  area  program  if  we  favor  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  for 
there  is  no  choice  under  the  rules  of 
su.spension.  Proponents  of  the  six)rt  of 
boxing  would  aprcc  this  to  be  the  best 
one-two  punch  ever  delivered  because 
the  defense  of  extended  debate  and 
amendments  are  overruled. 

The  New  York  Times  eloquently  re- 
vealed the  true  nature  of  this  proposal 
when  they  titled  it  '  Hypocrisy."  For,  in 
analyzing  the  course  of  events  regard- 
ing Federal  aid  to  education  in  this  Con- 
gress, how  else  can  we  describe  what  has 
happened  in  thi.'^  Chamber?  If  there  is 
such  overAvheln.in?  support  to  assist  mi- 
pacted  areas,  then  this  same  support 
should  be  given  to  nationally  distributed 
Federal  aid  to  schools,  for  there  are 
many  nonimpact<  d  areas  whose  schools 
are  in  far  greater  nerd  of  help. 

I  have  publicly  announced  niy  support 
for  a  general  aid  to  education  program 
and  I  strongly  favor  it.  There  is  a  great 
need  for  advancing  our  educational  pro- 
grams at  all  levcl.s,  which  has  been  re- 
vealed by  many  surveys  that  have  been 
taken. 

But  I  object  to  H Jl.  9000.  for  we  sac- 
rifice those  amenities  which  .^pell  civil- 
i:^ed  living  for  local  vote-getting  inter- 
ests. The  defeat  of  this  bill  would  not 
impair  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  which  I  fully  support,  since  it  does 
not  expire  until  1962.  The  impacted  area 
provision  of  H  R  LtOOO  turned  me  against 
the  bill.  Federal  aid  to  education  is 
needed  nationally,  not  only  in  impacted 
areas  Refus;nc  to  support  those  select 
areas  may  result  in  the  needed  support 
of  a  national  program.  Expediency  can 
work  both  ways. 

Mr.  COIIEL^.N.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  will 
vote  for  H.R.  9000— which  will  extend 
the  expired  provirions  of  Public  Law  815 
and  874.  and  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  for  another  two  ycar.s— but  I 
will  do  so  with  great  reluctance.  In  fact, 
if  this  legislation  were  not  of  such  great 
financial  importance  to  my  district.  I 
would  vote  against  it. 

Let  me  make  it  c!ear  that  I  fully  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  this  legislation 
in  its  own  right.  I  believe,  hov^•cver,  that 
it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  perception 
of  the  crucial  problems  confrontuig  us 
nationally  in  the  field  of  education  today 
when  legislation  as  limited  as  t'nis  is  the 
maximum  effort  which  can  be  brought 
before  the  Congress.  To  be  blunt.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sorely  disappointed  that 
the  constructive  proposals  for  dealing 
with  our  serious  shortage  of  classrooms 
and  qualified  teachers — have  been  side- 
tracked. 


I  can  only  say  that  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  legislation  of  a  similar  magnitude 
will  be  brought  before  the  House  in  the 
second  session  of  this  Congress,  and  that 
It  will  be  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  best  judgment 
that  legislation  of  this  nature  is  abso- 
lutely e.sEpntial  if  we  are  to  meet  one  of 
our  fundamental  commitments  as  a  Na- 
tion— a  commitment  of  insuring  every 
child  the  opportunity  for  an  education 
that  will  develop  him  to  the  fullest  of 
his  abilities.  These  are  crucial  times  in 
which  we  live  and  nothing  short  of  such 
an  effort  will  enable  us  to  remain  strong 
and  free  as  a  nation — nothing  short  of 
such  an  effort  will  enable  us  to  remain 
the  leader  of  the  free  world  in  these 
troubled  and  difficult  times. 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
-sume. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  I  have  tried  to  get  a 
copy  of  the  report  here  at  the  desk,  and 
I  find  no  copy  of  the  rer>ort.  Can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  why  there  is  no  re- 
port on  this  bill? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman 
has  asked  me  why  he  could  not  get  a  re- 
port on  this  bill.  May  I  make  very  clear 
lo  the  Members  of  this  House  that  the 
reason  for  that  is  that  this  bill  was  never 
considered  by  the  committee  in  any  waj , 
shape,  or  form.  There  have  been  various 
elements  of  it  that  have  been  considered, 
but  this  bill,  a  2 -year  extension,  was 
never  considered  by  the  committee,  I 
have  to  tell  the  eentleman.  And.  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  think  it  is  rather 
unfortunate  that  we  have  to  proceed 
with  leu'isiation  on  suspension  day  when 
the  committee  has  never  even  been  pre- 
sented with  an  opportunity  to  work  its 
will  and  to  offer  amendments  to  the  bill. 

I  think,  too,  it  is  important  to  point 
out.  as  has  been  pointed  out  many  times 
today,  that  there  can  be  no  question  writh 
respect  to  the  NDEA,  which  is  the  Na- 
tional Defen.^  Education  Act:  that  with 
respect  to  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  the  committee  did  consider  it. 
It  was  widely  recognized  that  it  needed 
amendment.^.  The  committee  adopted 
amendments,  and  yet  today  we  are  being 
a.skeri  to  f:ee.''e  tir.s  act.  with  all  its  im- 
perfections, not  for  1  year  but  for  2 
yeais.  Ar.d,  I  do  not  see  how  anybody, 
in  th.c  interest  ef  good  legislation,  can 
want  to  do  that,  particularly  when  this 
NDEA  Act  docs  not  expn-e  imtil  the  1st 
of  July  next  year. 

If  my  good  friend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
says  his  committee  is  going  to  consider 
these  things  next  year,  why  then  do  we 
now  have  to  get  into  the  business  of 
freezing  it  for  2  years?  It  is  not  logical, 
it  does  not  make  any  sense. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  lias  the  committee 
voted  the  bill  out';' 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  committee 
never  considered  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  V^Tiat  was 
the  reason  it  was  not  acted  on?  It  W8« 
referred  to  your  committee. 
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Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  It  has  not  been 
voted  oi't;  it  has  not  been  before  the 
committee  even  for  discussion,  and  I 
think  the  gentleman  will  agrree  that  is 
not  a  very  wise  way  to  legislate. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.    With  that 

1  agree. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  just  say 
that  speaking  for  myself,  I  would  be  for 
an  extension  of  1  year  for  the  impacted 
areas  bill  in  spite  of  the  fact — and  I  say 
this  to  my  friends  over  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  that  both  President  Eisenhower 
and  President  Kennedy  have  each  said 
this  act  also  needs  amendment;  yet  here 
we  are  going  ahead  with  the  same  bill 
exactly  as  it  is.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
California  I  am  a  little  astonished  by 
his  point  of  view,  because  I  know  what 
a  truly  conservative  gentleman  he  is,  yet 
he  would  act  in  contravention  both  of 
the  President  of  his  party  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  my  party  and  freeze  it  for  2 
years,  not  even  limit  it  to  a  period  of  1 
year. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Who 
brings  this  bill  here? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  bill  was  in- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Powell]. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  But 
who  brings  it  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  leadership, 
of  course,  has  the  right  to  bring  it  up  for 
consideration,  and  it  has  done  so.  I  do 
not  argue  with  their  right;  I  think  it  is 
not  wise,  but  they  certainly  have  the 
right. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  since  he  has  men- 
tioned my  name? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HEISTAND.  Does  not  the  gen- 
tleman agree  that  the  most  important 
issue  is  whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  or  not? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  certainly  do,  but 
the  gentleman  and  I  know  in  our  hearts 
that  the  Federal  Government's  respon- 
sibility no  longer  exists  in  many  areas. 
That  has  been  pointed  out  by  President 
Eisenhower  and  President  Kennedy. 
The  gentleman  would  carry  it  out  where 
it  no  longer  exists,  not  for  1  year  but  for 

2  years.  My  good  friend,  how  can  you 
do  that? 

Mr.  HEISTAND.  But  the  gentleman 
says  that  nationally  we  do  have  that 
responsibility. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  did  not  say  that. 
I  say  we  have  a  resE>onsibility  in  those 
impacted  areas  where  the  need  is  dem- 
onstrated, not  in  those  areas  where  the 
need  no  longer  exists  or  which  are  no 
longer  impacted.     We  should  be  given  a 

reasonable  opportunity  to  legislate 
properly. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  expired.    All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 

9000? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jei'sey.  Mr. 
Speaker  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  question  was  taken  and  there 
were — yeas  378,  nays  32,  not  voting  27, 
as  follows: 
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Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Addabbo 

Addonlzio 

Albert 

Alexander 

Alford 

Andersen. 

Minn. 
Anderson.  Hi. 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Aspinall 
Auchlncloss 
Avery 
Ayre.s 
Bailey 
Bake.- 
Baldwin 
Banng 
Barrett 
Barry 
Bass,  N.H. 
Bass,  Tenn. 
Bates 
Battin 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett,  Fla. 
Bennett.  Mich. 
Berry 
Betts 
Blatnik 
Blitch 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Breeding 
Brewster 
Bromwell 
Brooks.  Tex. 
Broomfield 
Brown 
Bruce 
Burke,  Ky, 
Burke.  Mass 
Burleson 
Byrne,  Pa 
Cahill 
Cannon 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clark 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cook 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtin 
Curtis,  Mass. 
Curtis,  Mo, 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis. 

James  C. 
Davis,  John  W. 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Derounlan 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dole 

Dominick 

Donohue 

Dooley 


(Roll    No.    188] 

YEAS— 378 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Doyle 

Duiski 

Durno 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Ell.sworth 

Everett 

Fallon 

FarbstPtn 

Fenton 

Findley 

Flnnegan 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Ford 

For.'-ester 

Fountain 
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So  1  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pans. 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  Landrum  and  Mr  Pllrher  for,  with  Mr. 
Hebert  against. 

Mr  Buckley  and  Mr  S.uuaiigelo  for.  with 
Mr     Brooks  of  Louisiana  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.   Johnson   of   Maryland    with   Mr     Hall. 

Mr    Evlns  with  Mr    Broyhill. 

Mr,    Rabaut   with   Mr.   Alger. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr    Slier. 

Mr.  Coad  with  Mr    Westland. 

Mr   McSween  with  Mr.  Kllburn. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mcntaiy  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  cannot  recognize  the  gentleman  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  during  a  roUcall. 

Mr,  MACK.  I  am  incorrectly  re- 
corded. I  would  like  to  be  recorded  as 
having  voted  "aye." 

Mr.  JENNINGS  changed  his  vote  from 

"nay"  to  "yea," 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
a.s  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr  MACK,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  was  in- 
correctly recorded  on  the  last  rollcall.  I 
am  wondering  if  the  Ricord  will  show 
that  I  was  incorrectly  recorded  or 
whether  it  will  show  that  I  changed  my 
vote 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All  the 
Chair  can  state  is  that  the  R«cord  will 
show  what  actually  transpired, 

Mr.  MACK,  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  recorded  as 
having  voted  "^ye"  on  the  last  rollcall 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  according  to  the 
infoimation  given  the  Chair  the  gentle- 
man is  recorded  as  voting  "aye." 


Ariz 
Pa. 


PARLIAMENTARY   INQUIRY 

Mr     MACK.      Mr.    Speaker,    a    parlia- 
mentaiy  inquiry. 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.    The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 


WELFARE      AND      PENSION      PLAN 
AMENDMENTS     OF     1961 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HR  8723)  to  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  method  of  enforcement  and 
to  provide  certain  additional  sanctions, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans  Disclosure  Act  Amendment*  of 
1961" 

Sec  2  The  first  line  of  section  3  of  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act 
is   amended   by   striking   out   "(a)" 

Sec  3  Paragraph  d)  of  section  3  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
to"   after   the  word     communicated". 

Sec  4.  Paragraph  (9i  of  section  3  of  such 
Act   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"(9i  The  term  State'  Includes  any  State 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Ameri- 
can Samoa  Guam.  Wake  Island,  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands 
defined  In  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands    Act    (43    U.SC     1331-1343)." 

Sec  5.  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (11) 
and  adding  the  following  new  paragraphs 
(11) .    ( 12) .  and    t 13 i  : 

"(11)  The  term  industry  or  activity  af- 
fecting commerce"  means  any  activity,  busi- 
ness, or  Industry  in  commerce  or  In  which 

a  labor  dispute  would  hinder  or  obstruct 
commerce  or  the  free  flow  of  commerce  and 
includes  any  activity  or  Industry  affecting 
commerce'  within  the  meaning  of  the  La- 
bor-Management Relations  Act,  1947.  as 
amended,  or  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  as 
amended. 

"(12)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the 
Secretary  of  Lat>or. 

"(13)  The  term  party  in  interest'  means 
any  administrator,  officer,  trustee,  custodian, 
coui^sel,  or  employee  of  any  employee  wel- 
fare benefit  plan  or  employee  pension  bene- 
fit plan,  or  a  person  providing  benefit  plan 
services  to  any  such  plan,  or  an  employer 
any  of  whose  employees  are  covered  by  such 
a    plan    or    officer    or    employee   or    agent   of 

such  employer,  or  an  officer  or  agent  or  em- 
ployee of  an  employee  organization  having 
memV>ers   covered   by  such    plan." 

Sec  6  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  4  of  such  Act  are  amended 
to   read   a£  follows 

"(3)  such   plan    is    administered    by   an 

organization  which  is  exempt  from  taxation 
under  the  provisions  of  section  501(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  Is 
administered  as  a  corollary  to  membership 
in  a  fraternal  benefit  society  described  In 
section  501 1  c  I  ( 8 1  of  such  Code  or  by  organi- 
zations described  In  sections  501(c)(3)   and 


501(c)(4)  of  such  Code:  Provided.  That  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  exempt 
any  fraternal  benefit  society  or  organization 
which  represents  its  members  for  purposes  of 
collective  bargaining;  or 

"(4)   such    plan    covers    not    more     than 
twenty-five   participants  " 

Sec.  7.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  5  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following;  "Such  description  and  such 
report  shall  contain  the  information  required 
by  sections  6  and  7  of  this  Act  in  such 
form  and  detail  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulations  prescribe  and  copies  thereof  shall 
be  executed,  published,  and  filed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
Secretary's  regulations  thereunder.  No  regu- 
lation shall  be  issued  tinder  the  preceding 
sentence  which  relieves  any  administrator 
of  the  obligation  to  include  in  such  descrip- 
tion or  report  any  information  relative  to 
his  plan  which  is  required  by  section  6  or 
7  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  if  the 
Secretary  finds,  on  the  record  after  giving 
interested  persons  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  that  specific  information  on  plans  of 
certain  kinds  or  on  any  class  or  classes  of 
benefits  described  In  section  3(ai  di  and 
(2  I  which  are  provided  by  such  plans  cannot. 
In  the  normal  method  of  operation  of  such 
plans,  be  practicably  ascertained  or  made 
available  for  publication  in  the  manner  or 
for  the  period  prescribed  in  any  provision  of 
this  Act,  or  that  the  information  If  pub- 
lished in  such  manner  or  for  such  period 
would  be  duplicative  or  uninformative,  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulations  prescribe  such 
other  manner  or  such  other  period  for  the 
publication  of  such  information  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

Sec  8  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence;  "Any  change 
in  the  Information  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  reported  to  the  Secretary  within 
sixty  days  after  the  eflectl\e  date  of  such 
change ■ 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  7(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "twenty  '  and  in- 
serting  in  lieu  thereof   "fifty". 

(bi  Section  7(bi  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "The  amount  contributed  by 
each  employer,  the  amount  contributed  by 
the  employees;  the  amount  of  benefits  paid 
or  otherwise  furnished;  the  number  of  em- 
ployees covered;  a  statement  of  assets  speci- 
fying the  total  amount  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing types  of  assets  cash,  Government  bonds. 
non-Government  bonds,  and  debentures, 
common  stocks,  preferred  stocks,  common 
trust  funds,  real  estate  loans  and  mortgages, 
operated  real  estate,  other  real  estate,  and 
other  assets,  a  s'atement  of  liabilities,  re- 
ceipts, and  di,sbursement,s  of  the  plan;  a 
de'.-vlled  statement  of  the  salaries  and  fees 
and  commissions  charged  to  the  plan,  to 
whom  paid,  in  what  airount,  and  for  what 
purpose.":.  The  Secretary,  when  he  has  deter- 
mined tli:\'  an  Investigation  Is  necessary  In 
accordance  with  .section  9(d)  of  this  Act, 
may  require  tlie  filing  of  svipportlng  sched- 
ules   of    asset,s    r.nd    liabilities" 

(c)    Section    7(b)    Is   further    amended   by 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence;  "In  the  case  of  reports  sworn  to. 
btit  not  certified,  the  Secretary,  when  he  de- 
termines that  it  may  be  necessary  to  investi- 
gate the  plan  in  accordance  \»lth  section 
9(d)  of  this  Act,  shall,  prior  to  Investigation 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  require  certifi- 
cation   of    the    report    by    an    independent 

certified  or  licensed  public  accoiintant  " 

Sec.    10.   Subparagraph     (B)     of    paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (f )   of  section  7  of  such  Act 

Is  amended  by  striking  out  "'stimmary"  and 
by  striking  out  "broken  down  by  types,  such 
as  cash  investment*  In  governmental   obli- 


gations, investment*  in  nongovernmental 
bonds,  and  Investments  in  corporate  stocks" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
"as  required  by  section  7(b)  '. 

Sec  11  Subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph 
(li  of  subsection  (f)  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "total  fund" 
and  Inserting  "total  funds",  by  striking  out 
"by  reason  of  being  an  officer,  trustee,  or 
employee  of  such  fund,"  and  by  striking  out 
"listed  at  their  aggregate  cost  or  present 
value,  whichever  Is  lower"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "valued  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B)  ■ 

Sec  12  Subparagraphs  (D)  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (f)  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"by  reason  of  being  an  officer,  trtistee  or 
employee  of  such  fund". 

Sec  13  Section  7  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  thereto  the  following  new  sub- 
section (  g  I  : 

"(g)  If  some  or  all  of  the  benefits  under 
the  plan  are  provided  by  an  insurance  car- 
rier or  service  or  other  organization,  such 
carrier  or  organization  shall  certify  to  the 
administrator  of  such  plan,  within  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  end  of 
each  policy  year,  such  reasonable  Informa- 
tion determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
necessary  to  enable  such  administrator  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  Act  " 
Sec  14.  Section  8(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amendec  by  striking  out  "a  summary"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  adequate  sum- 
mary". 

Sec  15  lai  Section  9ia)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "of  section  5  or  8", 
( b )  Section  9  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections : 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may.  after  first  re- 
quiring certification  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 7(b),  upon  complaint  of  violation  not 
satisfied  by  such  certification,  or  on  his  own 
motion,  when  he  continues  to  have  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  investigation  may  dis- 
close violations  of  this  Act,  make  such  in- 
vestigations as  he  deems  necessary,  and  may 
require  or  permit  any  person  to  file  with  him 
a  statement  in  writing,  under  oath  or  other- 
wise, as  to  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
concerning  the  matter  to  be  investigated 

I  e  I  For  the  purposes  of  any  investigation 
provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  provisions  of 
section  307  (relating  to  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  books,  rec- 
ords, and  documents)  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  of  June  10,  1920,  as  amended  (16  U.SC 
825f  I  .  are  hereby  made  applicable  to  the  Ju- 
risdiction, powers,  and  duties  of  the  Secretary 
or  any  officers  designated  by  him 

"(f)  'Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  any  person  is  engaged  in  any 
vlclation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  he 
may  in  his  discretion  bring  an  action  in  the 
proper  district  court  of  the  United  States 
or  United  States  court  of  any  place  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States^,  to 
enjoin  such  acts  or  practices,  and  upon  a 
proper  showing  a  perm.nnent  or  temporary 
injunction  or  restraining  order  shall  be 
granted. 

■(g)  The  United  States  district  courts  and 
the  United  States  courts  of  any  place  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  jurisdiction,  for  cause  shown,  to 
restrain    violations   of  this   Act 

■■(h)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  so  construed  or  applied  as  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  regulate,  or  interfere  in  the 
management  of,  any  employee  welfare  or 
pension  benefit  plan,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary m.'.y  inquire  into  the  existence  and 
anioiint  of  investments,  actuarial  assump- 
tions, or  arcour'lng  practices  only  when  it 
h?.5  been  determined  that  Investigation  i."^ 
requi.-ed  In  accordance  with  section  9id)  of 
tl.i.s  Act." 
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Sec.  16.  (a)  Such  Act  Is  further  amended 
by  renumbering  sections  10.  11.  and  12  as 
sections  16,  17,  and  18,  respectively,  and  by 
adding  the  following  new  sections  to  the 
Act: 

"KEPORTS    MADE    VVBLIC    INFORMATION 

"Sec.  10.  The  contents  of  the  descriptions 
and  reports  filed  with  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  public  information, 
and  the  Secretary  may  publish  any  infor- 
mation and  data  which  he  obtains  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary 
may  use  the  Information  and  data  for  sta- 
tistical and  research  purposes,  and  compile 
and  publ.sh  such  studies,  analyses,  reports, 
and  surveys  based  thereon  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate. 

" RETENTION    OF    RECORDS 

"Sec.  11.  Every  person  required  to  file  any 
description  or  repKsrt  or  to  certify  any  in- 
formation therefor  under  this  Act  shall 
maintain  records  on  the  matters  of  which 
disclosure  is  required  which  will  provide 
in  sufficient  detail  the  necessary  basic  in- 
formation and  data  from  which  the  docu- 
ments thus  required  may  be  verified,  ex- 
plained, or  clarified,  and  checked  for  accu- 
racy and  completeness,  and  shall  Include 
vouchers,  worksheets,  receipts,  and  applicable 
resolutions,  and  shall  keep  such  records 
available  for  examination  for  a  i>eriod  of  not 
less  than  five  years  after  the  filing  of  the 
documents  based  on  the  Information  which 
they  contain. 

"reliance  on  administrative  interpreta- 
tion3  and  forms 

"Skc.  12.  In  any  action  or  proceeding  based 
on  any  act  or  omission  in  alleged  violation 
of  this  Act.  no  person  shall  be  subject  to 
any  liability  or  punishment  for  or  on  accotint 
of  the  failure  of  such  person  to  ( 1 )  comply 
with  any  provision  of  this  Act  if  he  pleads 
and  proves  that  the  act  or  omission  com- 
plained of  was  in  good  faith.  In  conformity 
with,  and  in  reliance  on  any  written  Inter- 
pretation or  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  or 
(2)  publish  and  file  any  information  required 
by  any  provision  of  this  Act  if  he  pleads  and 
proves  that  he  published  and  filed  such  In- 
formation in  good  faith,  on  the  description 
and  annual  report  forms  prepared  by  the 
Secretary  and  In  conformity  with  the  in- 
structions of  the  Secretary  Issued  under  this 
Act  regarding  the  filing  of  such  forms. 
Such  a  defense,  if  established,  shall  be  a  bar 
to  the  action  or  proceeding,  notwithstanding 
that  (A)  after  stich  act  or  omission,  such 
interpretation  or  opinion  is  modified  or 
rescinded  or  Is  determined  by  Judicial  au- 
thority to  Ije  invalid  or  of  no  legal  effect, 
or  (B)  after  publishing  or  filing  the  de- 
scription and  annual  reports,  such  publi- 
cation or  filing  Is  determined  by  Judicial 
authority  not  to  be  In  conformity  with  the 
requirements  of  this  Act. 

"BONDING 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  Every  administrator,  officer, 
and  employee  of  any  employee  welfare  bene- 
fit plan  or  of  any  employee  pension  benefit 
plan  subject  to  this  Act  who  handles  funds 
or  other  property  of  such  plan  shall  be 
bonded  as  herein  provided;  except  that 
where  such  funds  or  property  are  not  seg- 
regated for  the  purf>oses  of  such  plan,  the 
Secretary  in  his  discretion  may  accept  the 
filing  of  other  security  or  certificate  of  in- 
surance in  lieu  of  the  bonding  requirements 
set  out  herein.  The  amount  of  such  bond 
shall  be  fixed  at  the  beginning  of  each  cal- 
endar, policy,  or  other  fiscal  year,  as  the  case 
may  be,  which  constitutes  the  reporting 
year  of  such  plan.  Such  amount  shall  be 
not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the  amount 
of  funds  handled,  determined  as  herein  pro- 
vided, except  that  any  such  bond  shall  be  in 
at  least  the  amount  of  $1,000  and  no  such 
t>ond  sliall  be  required  in  an  amount  in  excess 
of  $500,000:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary, 
after  due  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 


to  all  Interested  parties,  and  after  considera- 
tion of  the  record,  may  prescrit>€  an  amount 
in  excess  of  $500,000.  For  purposes  erf  fixing 
the  amount  of  such  bond,  the  amount  of 
funds  handled  shall  be  determined  by  the 
funds  handled  by  such  administrator.  o.T^- 
cer,  or  employee  and  their  predecessor  or 
predecessors,  if  any.  during  the  preceding 
reporting  year,  or  if  the  plan  has  no  preced- 
ing reporting  yesur.  the  amount  of  funds  to 
be  handled  during  the  current  reporting 
year  by  such  administrator,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee, estimated  as  provided  In  regulations 
of  the  Secretary.  Such  bond  or  other  se- 
curity or  Insurance  shall  provide  protection 
to  the  plan  against  loss  by  reason  of  acts 
of  fraud  or  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  any 
administrator,  officer,  or  employee  of  such 
plan,  directly  or  through  connivance  with 
others.  Any  bond  shall  have  as  surety 
thereon  a  corporate  surety  company  which 
is  an  acceptable  surety  on  Federal  bonds 
of  like  amount  under  authority  granted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Tre.isury  purniant  to 
the  Act  of  July  30.  1947  i6  U  S  C.  6-13 1 
Any  bond,  other  security,  or  ln.<;urance  shall 
be  in  a  form  or  of  a  tyj>e  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  may.  In  lieu  of 
individual  bonds,  approve  the  use  of  sched- 
ule or  blanket  forms  of  bonds  to  cover  In- 
dividuals required  to  be  bonded  as  herein 
provlded- 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  admin- 
istrator, officer,  or  employee  to  whom  sub- 
section (a)  applies,  to  receive,  handle,  dis- 
burse, or  otherwise  exercise  custody  or  con- 
trol of  any  of  the  funds  or  other  property 
of  any  employee  welfare  benefit  plan  or  em- 
ployee [jension  benefit  plan,  without  beins: 
bonded  as  required  by  subsection  (a),  or 
without  the  Secretary  bavins:  accepted  other 
security  or  insurance  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a),  and  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  administrator,  officer  and  etrployee 
of  such  plan,  or  any  other  Individu.'il  having 
authority  to  direct  the  performance  cf  such 
functions,  to  permit  such  functions,  or  any 
of  them,  to  be  performed  by  any  such  in- 
dividual, with  respect  to  whom  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  lai  have  not  been  met 

"(C>  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  procure  any  bond,  other  security,  or  In- 
surance, required  by  subsection  (a1  for  the 
protection  of  funds  and  property  of  any 
employee  welfare  benefit  plan  or  of  any 
employee  pension  benefit  plan,  from  any 
surety.  Insurance,  or  other  company  or 
through  any  agent  or  broker  in  whoee  busi- 
ness operations  such  plan  or  any  party  In 
Interest  In  such  plan  has  any  significant 
control  or  financial  Interest,  direct  or  In- 
direct. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  any  other  provision  of 
law  shall  require  any  person,  required  to  be 
bonded  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  be- 
cause he  handles  funds  or  other  property  of 
an  employee  welfare  benefit  plan  or  of  an 
employee  pension  benefit  plan,  to  be  bonded 
insofar  as  the  handling  by  such  person  of 
the  funds  or  other  property  of  such  plan  is 
concerned. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
When  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  other 
bonding  arrangements  covering  the  Adminis- 
trator, officers,  and  employees,  of  a  plan  are 
adequate  for  the  protection  of  the  benefi- 
ciaries and  participants,  he  may,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, exempt  such  Administrator,  officers, 
and  employees,  from  the  bonding  require- 
ments of  this  section.  j 

"ADVISORT    COf  NCIL 

"Sec.  14.  i  ai  There  is  hereby  established 
an  Advisory  Council  on  Employee  Welfare 
and  Pension  Benefit  Plans  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Council)  which  shall  con- 
sist of  thirteen  members  to  be  appointed  In 
the  following  manner:  One  from  the  Insur 
ance  field,  one  from  the  corporate  truti  field, 
two  from  management,  four  from  labor,  and 


two  from  f  iher  interested  groups,  all  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  from  among  persons 
recommended  by  organlzatioixs  in  the  respec- 
tive groups,  and  three  representatives  of  the 
general  public  appointed   by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council 
to  advise  the  Secretary  with  re.spect  to  the 
carrying  out  of  his  functions  under  this  Act. 
and  to  submit  to  tiie  Secretary  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  thereto.  The  Council  shall 
meet  at  least  twice  each  year  and  at  such 
ether  times  as  the  Secretary  requests.  At  the 
beginuin,';  of  each  regular  session  of  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  each 
recommendation  which  he  has  received  from 
the  Council  during  the  preceumg  calendar 
year. 

"(c)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  tliC 
Advisory  Council  an  executive  secretary  and 
such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  services 
as  are  deemed  necessary  to  the  conduct  of 
its  business  The  .Secretviry  may  call  upon 
other  agencies  of  the  Government  for  statis- 
tical data,  reports,  and  <  ther  Information 
which  will  assist  the  Council  in  the  per- 
formance  of   its  duties. 

•(d)  Appointee  members  of  the  Council 
shall  be  paid  compcnsaUon  at  the  rate  of 
$50  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the  work  of 
the  Council  including  travel  time,  and  shall 
be  allowed  travel  expenses  jind  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
U.S-C.  73b  2)  for  iiersons  in  the  Oo\-ernment 
service  employed  intermittently  and  receiv- 
ing compensation  on  a  per  diem,  when  actu- 
ally employed,  basis. 

■iri'li  Any  member  of  the  Council  Is 
hereby  exempted  with  respect  to  such  ap- 
pointment, from  the  operations  of  sections 
281.  283  and  1914  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  »ection  190  of  the  Revised 
Stattites  (5  U  3.C.  99).  except  as  otherwise 
specified  in  paragraph  i  2  i  of  this  .«:ubscctlon 

"(2)  Tl^e  exempUon  granted  by  paragrai^h 
( 1 1  of  tills  subsection  shall  not  extend  — 

"(A)  to  the  receipt  or  payment  of  salary 
in  connection  with  the  appointee's  Govern- 
ment service  from  any  source  other  than  the 
private  employer  of  the  appointee  at  the  time 
of  his  appolitment.  or 

"(Bi  during  the  period  of  such  appoint- 
ment, to  the  prosecution  or  participation  In 
the  prosecutioi:.  by  any  person  so  appjlnU'd, 
of  any  claim  against  the  Government  involv- 
ing any  matter  with  which  such  person  dur- 
ing such  i>e.'iod  l.s  or  was  directly  con- 
nected by  reason  of  such  appointment. 

"ADMINISTRATTVE    PROCTDtTlE    ACT 

"Sec.  15.  The  prf'Visioiis  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  shiii:  be  applicable  to 
thU  Act.' 

(b)  Subsection  i  b  i  of  the  section  renum- 
bered as  .section  16  by  this  Act,  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "of  this  section"  the  fol- 
lowing   "and  section  13". 

(c)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  last  three  lines  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  followii^; 

"Sec  10    Reports  made  public  Information 
"Sec.  11.  Retention  of  records. 
"Sec.  12.  Reliance    on    administrative    inter- 
pretations and  forms. 
"Sec.  13    Bonding. 
"Sec.  14.  Advisory  Counci]. 
"Sec.  15.  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
"Sec.  16.  Effect  of  other  laws. 
"Sec  17.  Separability  of  provisions. 
"Sec.  18.  Effective  date." 

CRIMES 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Chapter  11  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing a  new  section  captioned  and  reading  as 

follows: 

"J  224.  Offer,  acceptance,  or  solicitation  to 
influence  operations  of  employee 
benefit  plan 

"Whoever,  being  an  administrator,  officer, 

trustee,  custodian,   counsel,  or  employee   of 


any  employee  welfare  benefit  plan  or  em- 
ployee pension  benefit  plan,  or  a  f>«rson  pro- 
viding benefit  plan  services  to  any  sucli  plan, 
or  an  employer  any  of  whose  employees  are 
covered  by  such  a  plan,  or  officer  or  employee 
or  agent  of  such  employee,  or  an  officer  or 
agent  or  employee  of  an  employee  organiza- 
tion liavlng  members  covered  by  such  a  plan, 
receives  or  agrees  to  receive  any  money  or 
thing  of  value  l)ecause  of,  or  with  intent  to 
be  influenced  with  respect  to,  any  of  his 
actions,  decisions,  or  other  duties  relating 
to  any  question  or  matter  concerning  such 
plan,  or  any  person  who  directly  or  Indirectly 
gives  or  offers,  or  promises  to  give  or  offer, 
any  payment  or  delivery  of  money  or  other 
thing  of  value  proliiblted  by  this  section, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  three  years,  or  tx)th: 
Provided.  That  this  section  shall  not  prohibit 
the  payment  to  or  acceptance  by  any  person 
of  bona  fide  salary,  compensation,  or  other 
payments  made  for  gr>ods  or  faclUtloR  actu- 
ally furnished  or  for  services  actually  per- 
formed in  the  regular  course  of  his  duties  as 
such  arlminlstrator.  officer  trustee  cus- 
todian, counsel,  agent,  or  employee  of  such 
plan,  employer,  or  employee  organization,  or 
person  providing  benefit  plan  services  to  such 
plan 

"As  xised  in  this  section,  the  term  'any 
employee  welfare  benefit  plan  or  employee 
pension  benefit  plan'  means  any  such  plan 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Dl.sclostire  Act 

"(b)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  a 
United  States  attorney  the  testimony  of  any 
witness,  or  the  prcxluction  of  t)ooks.  pap>er8. 
or  other  evidence  by  any  witness,  in  any  case 
or  proceeding  before  any  grand  jury  or  court 
of  the  United  States  involving  any  violation 
of  this  section,  or  any  conspiracy  to  violate 
such  section.  Is  necessary  to  the  public  in- 
terest, he.  upon  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
Cteneral  shall  make  application  to  the  court 
that  the  witness  shall  be  instrticted  to  testify 
or  produce  "vidence  subject  to  tlie  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  and  upon  order  of  the 
cotirt  such  witness  shall  not  be  excused  from 
testifying  or  from  producing  books,  papers, 
or  other  evidence  on  the  ground  that  the 
testimony  or  evidence  required  of  him  may 
tend  to  Incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a 
penalty  or  forfeiture  But  no  such  witness 
shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  pen- 
alty or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any 
transaction,  matter,  or  thing  concerning 
which  he  is  comp>elled.  after  having  claimed 
his  privilege  against  self-incrimination,  to 
testify  or  produce  evidence,  nor  shall  testi- 
mony so  compelled  be  used  as  evidence  In 
any  criminal  proceeding  (except  prosecu- 
tion described  in  the  next  sentence)  against 
him  in  any  court  No  witness  shall  be  ex- 
empt under  this  subsection  from  prosecution 
for  perjury  or  contempt  committed  while 
giving  testimony  or  producing  evidence 
under  compulsion  a.<s  provided  in  this 
subsection." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  11.  title  18. 
United  States  Code.  Immediately  preceding 
section  201  thereof,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
■  224.  Offer,  acceptance,  or  solicitation  to 
influence  operations  of  employee 
benefit  plan  " 

(C)  Chapter  31  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  captioned  and  reading  as 
follows 

"5  664    Theft    or    embezzlement    from    em- 
ployee benefit  plan 

"Any  person  who  embezzles,  steals,  or  un- 
lawfully and  willfully  abstracts  or  converts 
to  his  own  use  or  to  the  use  of  another,  any 
of  the  moneys,  funds,  securities,  premiums, 
crediu,  property,  or  other  assets  of  any  em- 
ployee welfare  benefit  plan  or  employee  pen- 
sion benefit  plan,  or  of  any  fund  connected 
therewith,    shall    be    fined    not    more    than 


$10,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  t>oth. 

■  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "any 
employee  welfare  benefit  plan  or  employee 
pension  benefit  plan'  means  any  such  plan 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  ' 

(dt  The  analysis  of  chapter  31  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  immediately  preceding 
section  641  thereof,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"664.  Theft  or  embezzlement  from  employee 
Ijenefit  plan." 

lei  Ch.apter  47  of  title  18,  United  States 
C'fde.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  captioned  and  reading  as 
follows: 

'  ii  1027.  False  statements  and  concealment 
of  facts  in  relation  to  documents 
required  by  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans  Disclosure  Act 

Whoever,  in  any  document  required  by 
the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure 
Act  I  as  amended  from  time  to  timei  to  be 
pviblished.  or  kept  as  part  of  the  records  of 
any  employee  welfare  benefit  plan  or  em- 
ployee |>enslon  l)enefit  plan,  or  certified  to 
the  administrator  of  any  such  plan,  makes 
any  false  statement  or  representation  of 
fact,  knowing  it  to  be  false,  or  knowingly 
conceals,  covers  up.  or  falls  to  disclo.se  any 
fact  the  disclosure  of  which  Is  required  by 
such  Act  or  is  necessary  to  verify,  explain, 
clarify  or  check  for  accuracy  and  cumplete- 
ne.ss  any  report  required  by  such  Act  to  be 
published  or  any  information  required  by 
such  Act  to  be  certified,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  »10,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more 
tlian  fi\e  years  or  both   ' 

(fi  The  analysis  of  chapter  47  title  18, 
United  States  C(xle  immediately  preceding 
section  1001.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item 

1027    False  statements  and  concealment  of 
facts  In   relation  to  documents  re- 
quired by  the  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosuie   Act   ' 
Sec     18.  The    Welfare    and    Pension    Plans 
Disclosure  Act   is  further   amended    by  sub- 
stituting the  term     Secretary"  for  the  term 
"Secretary    of    Labor"    wherever    the    latter 
term  appears  in  such  Act 

Sec.    19    The    amendments    made    by    this 
Act  shall  take  effect  January  1.   1962.  except 
that  section    13   of   the  Welfare   and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act  shall  take  effect  Julv  1 
1962 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Ls  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.     I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr  Speaker.  I  a5k  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
this  Congress  opened,  when  we  were 
examining  the  tasks  that  lay  ahead  of 
the  committee,  one  of  the  obvious  tasks 
was  the  amendment  of  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act.  Just  2 
years  of   experience   with   that   statute 


coivfirmed  what  many  of  us  knew  when 
It  was  pas-sed.  The  statute,  as  passe-l 
in  1958.  was  a  misrepresentation  and 
sham. 

Former  President  Eisenhower  and  his 
Secretary  of  Labor  had  both  asked  the 
previous  Congress  to  tighten  this  legis- 
lation to  provide  sorely  needed  protec- 
tion. I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Fre- 
linghuysen!  introduced  a  bill  in  the  86th 
Congress  for  that  purpose.  His  bill  wa.s 
the  model  from  which  I  drew  my  own 
legislative  lecommendations  submitte':! 
as  H.R.  4929  early  in  the  year.  The  leg- 
islation before  you  today  draws  heavily 
upon  those  Frelinghuysen  recommen- 
dations and  also  incorpoiates  the  best 
thinking  of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  on  this  subject. 

I  have  been  concerned  for  a  number  of 
years  about  the  awesome  responsibility 
placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  of  the 
pension  and  welfare  funds  which  now 
cover  over  85  million  Americans.  These 
funds  have  been  prowing  at  an  astro- 
nomical rate  Today  the  annual  pay- 
ments into  these  funds,  which  are  the 
subject  matter  of  these  amendments  and 
the  basic  statute,  exceed  the  budgets  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  1  dozen  other  States  com- 
bined Annual  payments  into  such 
funds  exceed  the  amounts  invested  by 
individuals  in  all  the  coiT>orate  securities 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  These 
fund  reserves  now  far  exceed  $50  billion 
and  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  well 
over  $5  billion  a  year. 

This  Congress  must  assure  the  85  mil- 
lion workingmen  and  women  in  the 
Unit<?d  States,  who  are  the  beneficiaries 
or  covered  by  these  plans,  that  their  in- 
terests and  benefits  are  pioperly  handled 
and  safeguarded.  How  the  fiduciaiT  re- 
lationship to  these  "wage  earners  is  car- 
ried out  must  be  guided  and  scrutinized. 
This  is  not  done  by  the  present  law.  The 
present  law  is  toothless.  The  1958  stat- 
ute merely  makes  the  Secietary  of  Labor 
the  depositoi-y  for  summary"  reports  of 
plan  operations.  He  may  study  these 
vague  and  concealing  statements,  but  he 
can  do  nothing  about  abu.ses.  even  if  he 
were   to    find   them. 

Before  our  committee  embarked  upon 
an  inquii-y  on  this  subject  this  year, 
earlier  legislative  inquiries  had  disclosed 
flagrant  disservice  to  the  fiduciary  rela- 
tionship by  fund  trustees.  Yet.  not  one 
single  instance  of  prosecution  has  re- 
sulted under  the  present  provisions  of  the 
law.  We  did  not  need  further  dis- 
closures to  underscore  the  need  for 
amendment  Requiring  an  accounting 
fi'om  all  types  of  plans,  singly  or  jointly 
administered,  level  of  benefit,  insurance 
type,  and  so  forth,  will  establish  for  the 
trustees  and  imbue  in  their  operations  a 
code  of  conduct  which  will  act  as  a  de- 
terrent for  those  who  require  sui>ervision 
lest  they  transgress. 

Some  confusion  still  exists  about  this 
type  of  legislation.  It  should  be  dis- 
I>elled.  It  is  not  meant  to  regulate 
union-management  relations.  It  is  not 
a  Taft-Hartley  or  a  Landrum-GriflBn  Act. 
It  is  designed  to  protect  a  much  broader 
public — all  the  policyholders,  benefi- 
ciaries, and  others  who  have  a  stake  in 
receiving  the  full  benefits  from  the  funds 
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to  which  they  and  their  employers  have 
contributed. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  on 
this  bill,  a  very  distinguished  member 
of  the  other  body  came  before  our  sub- 
committee to  document  a  nimiber  of 
abuses  in  the  operation  of  these  funds 
which  his  own  investigations  had  re- 
vealed. He  was  not  able  to  report  that 
any  of  these  irregularities,  to  his  knowl- 
edge, had  been  corrected  since  they  were 
disclosed  in  a  legislative  hearing.  An 
official  of  the  New  York  State  Welfare 
Fund  Bureau  also  testified  that  under 
their  law,  which  subjects  these  plans  to 
a  more  detailed  type  of  scrutiny  than 
has  been  p>ossible  under  our  present  law, 
abuses  and  irregularities  have  been 
found  in  the  plans  operating  in  that 
State.  Some  opponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion state  that  need  for  these  amend- 
ments has  not  been  shown  because  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  no  mass  of 
evidence  indicating  irregularities  exist. 
What  these  opponents  have  not  told  you 
is  that,  under  the  present  law — without 
these  proposed  amendments — there  is  no 
way  in  the  world  for  the  department  to 
find  out  whether  the  funds  are  or  are 
not  properly  administered. 

This  can  truly  be  called  a  bipartisan 
measure.  As  I  stated  earlier  in  these 
remarks,  former  President  Eisenhower 
and  his  Secretary  of  Labor  requested 
such  legislation  fi-ora  the  last  Congress 
and  a  distinguished  member  of  our  com- 
mittee, from  the  minority,  sponsored  a 
bill  for  this  purpose.  The  deliberations 
of  our  Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
under  the  very  capable  guidance  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Roose- 
velt] took  careful  note  and  adopted 
many  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
minority  members — sind  a  majority,  two 
out  of  three  Republican  members  of  this 
subcommittee,  supported  the  measure  as 
it  was  finally  reported  out.  The  third 
member  was  not  recorded  in  subcommit- 
tee. The  subcommittee  also  sought  guid- 
ance and  counsel  from  representatives 
of  labor,  industry,  insurance  companies, 
investment  counselors,  and  pension  and 
welfare  plan  experts.  All  of  their  meri- 
torious suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions have  been  incorporated  in  the 
measure  before  you  this  afternoon. 

Your  vote  for  and  support  of  H.R. 
8723  is  now  solicited  to  close  a  glaring 
loophole  in  the  present  law. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
for  his  kind  remarks  about  the  bill  which 
I  introduced  in  the  86th  Congress,  pro- 
viding him  with  what  he  charitably  de- 
scribes as  a  model  for  the  bill  which  he 
introduced  at  this  session.  I  should  like 
also  to  say  that  I  do  support  this  bill, 
because  I  feel  that  this  legislation  is 
needed  and  will  be  beneficial. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  3  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  legislation  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering amending  was  first  enacted. 
Actual  experience  during  that  period  has 
not  demonstrated  any  major  or  flagrant 
abuse  or  scandal.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  indicated  that  a  major  scan- 


dal might  break  at  any  time  and,  of 
course,  with  a  toothless  law  that  could 
be  the  case.  I  might  say  I  am  surprised, 
with  the  passage  of  time,  that  more 
abuses  have  not  developed.  At  least 
there  were  very  few  that  were  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee.  For 
that  reason  I  think  this  legislation  is  not 
so  urgently  needed,  as  I  felt  it  was  2 
years  ago  when  I  first  introduced  a  bill 
along  these  lines.  For  some  reason  or 
other  no  action  was  taken  at  that  time. 
Nonetheless.  I  should  like  to  repeat  once 
again  that  I  do  feci  that  this  bill  ip  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  >-ield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Kearnsi 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Roosevelt  1  and  the 
members  of  his  subcommittee,  for  the 
marvelous  job  they  have  done  with  re- 
spect to  this  bill.  H.R.  8723. 


Mr. 
that 

(Mr. 

.  not 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore 
Walter  » .     156  Member.s  are  present 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  t|>eir 
names: 

(Roll  No 

Digps 

Evins 

Hall 

Harding 

H6bert 

Hemphill 

Holland 

John.son 

Kelly 

KUbum 

Land  rum 

McSween 

Madden 

Martin,  Neb 

MlUiken 
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Alger 

Anfiiso 

Arends 

Auchincloss 

Blatnlk 

Boyklu 

Bray 

Brooks.  La 

Broyhill 

Buckley 

Caller 

Coad 

Curtis.  Ma.=:s 

Dague 

Davis,  Tenn 


Md 


Morrl.son 
Pilcher 
Rabaut 
Rlehlman 
Rivers,  S  C, 
Santa  ugelo 
Shelley 
Slier 
Teagite.  Tet 
Thompson,  I 
Weaver 
Westland 
Wilson,  Indi 
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The     SPEAKER    pro    tempore 
Walter  > .     On  this  rollcall,  390  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  di.«;pcnj.sed 
with. 


WELFARE  AND   PENSION   PLAN 
AMENDMENTS   OF    1961      T| 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
KE.ikRNs)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
just  finished  congratulating;  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  RooseveitI 
on  the  fine  work  his  committee  had  done 
on  this  bill,  H.R.  8723.  when  we  had 
the  quorum  call.  I  mipht  say  all  inter- 
ested parties  were  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  and  to  testify. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings,  a 
number  of  executive  se.ssions  were  held 
and  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  were 
carefully  analj'zed  and  considered. 

As  a  result  of  the  subcommittee  work, 
many  important  amendments  were  made 


and  the  bill  which  is  before  us  today  is 
much  superior  to  the  bill  which  was  first 
assigned  to  the  subcommittee. 

The  growth  of  private  welfare  and 
pension  benefit  plans  has  been  phenom- 
enal. At  the  present  tune  there  are 
approximately  150.000  such  plans  which 
have  assets  totaling  $50  billion.  It  is 
e.stimated  that  by  1970  there  will  be 
300,000  such  plans  with  assets  totaling 
$100  billion.  Certainly  everyone  is 
agreed  that  these  plarus  mast  be  ade- 
quately safeguarded  so  that  the  benefits 
which  are  so  important  to  so  many  peo- 
ple can  be  fully  realized. 

In  my  opinion  there  are  two  very  im- 
l)ortant  provisions  in  this  bill  which 
merit  special  mention.  The  first  provi- 
sion, which  is  section  9'd>,  limits  the 
Secretary  of  Labor's  investigatory  pow- 
ers to  those  .situatioiis  where  there  has 
been  a  complaint  of  violation  or  he  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  investigation 
may  disclose  violations  of  the  act.  This 
means  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
prohibited  from  conducting  fishing  type 
investigations  or  investigations  which 
are  not  supported  by  a  valid  complaint 
or  a  reasonable  belief  that  a  violation 
has  occurred.  Moreover,  it  is  also  my 
understanding  that  the  investi.cations 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
will  be  only  in  the  nature  of  preliminary 
inquiries  and  in  the  event  there  is  any 
evidence  of  a  violation  of  the  criminal 
offen.ses  or  a  willful  violation  of  the  re- 
porting or  publication  provisions,  the 
case  will  be  forwarded  to  the  FBI  for 
final  investitration.  I  believe  that  these 
restrictions  on  the  investigatory  power 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  meet  the  hon- 
est criticism  that  this  bill  unjustifiably 
broadens  the  scope  and  investigatory 
power  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  second  important  provision  is  sec- 
tion 15(h»  which  provides  that  nothing 
in  this  act  shall  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  resulatc  or  interfere  in  the 
management  of  any  plan.  It  is  not  the 
intent  of  this  bill  that  the  Secretaiy  of 
Labor  be  given  supervr^ory  powers  with 
respect  to  welfare  and  pension  plans. 
This  provision  specifically  states  this  fact 
and  thus  effectively  meets  the  criticism 
that  this  legislation  provides  the  Seci-e- 
tary  of  Labor  with  the  power  to  regu- 
late these  plans. 

Therefore,  although  I.  too,  am  reluc- 
tant to  see  the  powers  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  expanded,  even  in  this  limited 
manner,  whrtlicr  it  be  a  Republican  or 
a  Democratic  administration.  I  believe 
that  the  need  for  this  type  of  legislation 
has  been  demonstrated.  Accordingly.  I 
recommend  its  adoption. 

Mr  POWELL  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Roosevelt  1.  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  first  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
members  of  the  subconunittee  and  par- 
ticularly the  ranking  members,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  !Mr.  AyresI,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  Goodell). 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  I,  who  joined  the 
subcommittee  in  our  endeavors  to  try  to 
write  as  constructive  a  bill  as  we  pos- 
.■-ibly  could.  I  think  it  can  be  said  that 
the  majority  and  the  minority  did  work 


together,  did  accomplish  its  purpose,  and 
that  while  the  administration's  original 
proposals  were  essentially  the  same  as 
those  of  the  prior  adrrvinistration,  never- 
theless the  committee  in  its  wisdom — 
and  we  were  backed  by  the  full  commit- 
tee with  very  few  dissenting  votes — made 
certain  amendments  which  are  not  only 
neces.sary  but  which  will  definitely  de- 
fine the  powers  of  the  Secretary  and 
limit  him  to  doing  the  job  which  needs 
to  be  done  without  allowinc  any  fishing 
expedition  or  any  abuse  of  power. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  fiom  California  if  his  sub- 
committee, in  considering  this  legisla- 
tion, heard  the  protests  of  the  UMWA; 
what  was  the  nature  of  that  protest,  and 
to  what  extent  did  your  committee 
eliminate  the  objectionable  features  of 
the  bill? 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  I  would  say  to  the 
f-'cntleman  that  there  were  two  labor 
organizations  which  appeared  against 
the  bill.  One  was  the  Umted  Mine 
Workers  of  America  and  the  other  was 
the  Teamsters  Union.  In  both  in- 
stances they  joined  in  saying  that  their 
pnmaiy  purpose  was  not  to  destroy  the 
bill  but  to  demand  that  the  Secretary 
only  be  allowed  to  act  upon  reasonable 
cause.  And.  we  did  write  into  the  bill 
that  he  must  have  reasonable  cause  be- 
fore he  could  launch  any  investigation 
Upon  general  agreement  among  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  this  was 
proper,  we  wrote  that  specifically  into 
the  bill. 

It  was  also  stated,  if  my  memory  is 
correct,  by  a  representative  of  the 
United  Mme  Workers  that  they  felt  we 
should  specifically  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary had  no  ix)wer  to  run  the  plan 
itself  or  to  decide  the  uivestment  of  the 
plan. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Did  you  write  that  pro- 
viso m  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROOSE\''ELT.  We  wrote  that  in 
specifically,  and  I  will  refer  to  it  at  a 
later  time.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  it.  But.  it  was 
written  in.  in  very  preci.se  form. 

Ml-.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  "^ 

Mr.  ROOSE\"ELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct,  and  I  tliink  tliis  is  very  clearly 
stated  in  the  report.  The  whole  record 
indicates  that  there  was  no  int.ent  here 
to  have  him  have  any  say  whatsoever 
about  where  these  funds  are  investeid. 
This  is  a  disclosure  act.  It  is  to  make 
sure  that  the  investments  are  disclosed 
through  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
that  IS  all. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  for  one  more  ques- 
tion, was  the  action  of  the  committee  in 
any  way  indicated  by  advising  these 
people  who  had  testified  of  the  changes 
made  in  the  original  bill  as  introduced? 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  We  made  it 
known   to  every   witness   that   the   so- 
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called  blue  sheet,  describing  the  bill, 
would  be  available  and  was  available. 
However,  as  far  as  I  know,  we  did  not 
send  It  to  anybody  who  did  not  ask  for 

It. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  will  not  impose  any  more  on  your  time 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr  GOODELL  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  you  men- 
tioned the  question  of  reasonable  cause 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  explain  that 
if  you  have  sufficient  time.  I  think  that 
is  a  ven-  vital  part  of  this  bill,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  it  clarified.  May  I 
proceed  now'' 

Mr    R00SE\'T:LT      Please 

Mr  GOODELL.  Under  7'b)  reports, 
as  I  understand,  these  are  the  annual 
reports  that  must  be  filed.  Now,  they 
may  be  sworn  to  but  not  necessarily  cer- 
tified by  an  accountant  of  some  kind.  It 
i-  my  understanding  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  if  he  finds  reasonable  cause  to 
bolitvc  there  is  something  wrong  with 
the  annual  report,  must  find  that  rea- 
sonable cau.se  exists  before  he  does  any- 
thing, and  he  may  then  require  the  re- 
ix)rt  to  be  certified:  is  that  correct? 

Mr  ROOSEVELT     That  is  absolutely 

COlTCCt. 

Mr  GOODELL.  He  must  have  it  cer- 
tiHod  before  he  takes  any  other  action? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  If  the  report  has 
not  been  certified,  he  must  do  that  before 
he  can  make  any  investigation 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Going  further,  as- 
suming that  a  report  is  filed  and  then 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  requires  it  be 
certified,  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  then 
wants  to  subpena  any  documents.  I  un- 
derstand, it  is  pro\'ided  in  section  9<e>  ; 
he  still,  at  that  stage,  must  have  a  con- 
tinuing rea.son.  reasonable  cause,  to  be- 
lipve  there  is  a  violation:  is  that  correct? 

Mr  R00SE\'E:LT.  That  is  correct. 
sir.  and  anybody  would  have  that  defense 
if  he  believed  he  did  not  so  have  reason- 
able cause. 

Mr.  GOODELL  On  page  19  of  the  re- 
port, which  is  the  text  of  the  bill,  there 
is  the  section  giving  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  the  power  under  sections  6  and 
7  to  require  the  filing  in  such  form  and 
detail  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation prescribe.  I  would  just  like  to 
clarify  that  by  saying  that  this  also 
requires  that  tlie  Secretary  make  a  de- 
termination that  there  is  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  there  has  been  a  viola- 
tion before  he  makes  this  requirement 
upon  the  plan  concerned. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman  is 
correct;  and.  if  the  gentleman  will  per- 
mit— and  again  it  is  suggestion — we 
wrote  in  the  specifics  of  what  could  be 
required  in  any  report  in  order  again 
not  to  allow  the  Secretary  to  ask  for 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  real- 
izes I  am  asking  these  questions  to  es- 
tablish a  bona  fide  tmquestionable  legis- 
lative histor>-  as  to  what  the  Secretary's 
powers  are.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding.  These  are  mostly 
amendments  I  proposed  in  the  subcom- 
mittee. 


One  other  question:  In  the  bill  there 
is  a  pro\lsion  giving  the  Secretary — it  is 
on  page  21  of  the  report: 

The  Secretary  when  he  has  determined  that 
an  Investigation  Is  necessary  In  accordance 
With  section  Qidi  of  this  act  may  require 
the  filing  ol  supjx)rtii;g  schedules  of  assets 
and    liabilities. 

Once  again,  this  jxjwer  in  the  Secre- 
tary's hands  can  be  exercised  only  uix)n 
a  determination  that  there  is  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  a  violation  has  oc- 
curred 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  The  gentleman  is 
correct:  and  we  wrote  it  in  there  so 
there  could  be  no  misunderstanding  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  GOODELL  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  respon.ses  and  thank  him. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  just  say  in 
the  very  few  seconds  I  have  left,  that 
I  will  put  into  the  Record  a  rather  de- 
tailed description  of  the  need.  The  im- 
mediate need  arises  largely  from  the  New- 
York  law  which  covers  3.500  out  of  17.000 
cases  and  shows  very  clearly  that  there 
is  an  immediate  need  to  protect  these 
plans.  I  would  refer  to  testimony  before 
the  subcommittee  where  facts  show  that 
in  New  York,  which  has  a  disclosure  law. 
w-ith  the  light  of  investigation,  an  ex- 
aminaticn  of  a  welfare  fund  was  begun 
on  September  4.  1958.  Subsequently,  the 
fund  bookkeeper  was  convicted  on  Feb- 
ruary 26.  1959.  of  grand  larceny  first 
degree.  On  March  4.  1960,  she  received 
a  stispended  sentence  with  probation. 
The  union  president  and  a  fund  trustee 
also  were  indicted  on  November  19.  1959, 
in  connection  with  the  receipt  of  pay- 
ments and  loans  from  the  welfare  fimd 
On  November  18.  1960.  he  received  a 
$500  fine  or  30-day  jail  sentence,  and 
both  of  these  persons  are  no  longer  con- 
nected with  the  fund. 

An  examination  of  the  reports  filed 
with  the  Labor  Department  was  made, 
and  on  their  face,  disclosed  no  informa- 
tion which  would  indicate  larceny,  for- 
gery, or  illegal  loans.  It  was  disclosed, 
however,  that  the  report  was  verified  by 
the  administrator  only  of  the  fund,  who 
was  an  employee  of  the  fund,  whereas 
regulations  request  that  each  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  attest  to  the  D-1  re- 
port. Not  only  that,  but  there  was  a  dis- 
crepancy in  the  figures  on  the  reporting 
D-2  form.  At  one  place,  employer  con- 
tributions were  list«l  as  $43,775;  where- 
as in  another  place,  contributions  were 
put  at  $33,509  12. 

I  emphasize  to  the  Members,  that  un- 
der present  law,  the  Department  has  no 
right  to  inquire  into  these  matters. 

Another  case  investigated  by  the  New- 
York  authorities,  disclosed  withdrawal 
of  welfare  funds,  for  the  benefit  of  cer- 
tain trustees  and  union  ofiBcials.  The 
grand  jury  on  June  29,  1959.  indicated 
the  trustees  on  two  counts,  grand  lar- 
ceny, first  degree,  and  forgery  in  the 
third  degree. 

An  investigation  of  filings  with  the 
Labor  Department  disclosed  no  plan 
descriptions  or  annual  reports  made  by 
this  fund.  Subsequent  investigation  has 
revealed  some  question  concerning  cov- 
erage of  the  Federal  law  of  this  plan. 
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The  basic  point  in  all  this,  is  that  even 
where  the  right  of  investigation  is  pro- 
vided, abuses  of  the  trust  relationship 
continue  to  be  uncovered.  Under  the 
present  Federal  law,  there  is  no  right  of 
investigation,  no  protection  for  these  80 
million  participants,  and  their  interests 
in  this  $50  billion  in  assets  in  these  plans. 

An  analogy  would  be  the  provisions 
in  Landrum-Griffln,  dealing  with  unlaw- 
ful trusteeships  in  title  III,  but  providing 
no  investigatory  right  to  the  Secretary: 
or  those  provisions  relating  to  union 
elections. 

The  realistic  fact,  of  course,  is,  as 
every  single  Member  of  this  House 
knows,  filing  reports  with  the  Depart- 
ment, without  the  right  to  make  sure 
that  the  reports  are  accurate  and  hon- 
est, is  an  empty  protection  to  the  par- 
ticipants of  these  plans  and  to  the  pub- 
lic; or  as  former  Secretary  of  Labor 
Mitchell  stated,  a  "shameful  illusion." 

I  would  also  note  that  those  who  say 
the  aim  of  the  bill  is  to  control  or  regu- 
late these  plans,  ignore  the  plain  facts 
of  the  record.  The  bill  itself  in  section 
9^h)  clearly  states  that  nothing  in  the 
law  shall  authorize  the  Secretary  to  reg- 
ulate, or  interfere  in  the  management 
of,  any  of  these  plans.  The  committee 
report  on  page  9  reiterates  this  clear 
statement  of  intention.  And  the  Secre- 
tary himself  in  his  testimony  stated  on 
page  18  of  the  printed  record  that: 

It  Is  not  the  desire  or  the  reach  of  this  pro- 
posal to  subject  these  plans  to  Federal  con- 
trol. These  proposals  have  a  very  simple  ob- 
jective and  that  is  to  make  known  to  the 
beneficiaries  of  these  plans  and  to  the  public 
what  the  contents  of  these  plans  are  and  to 
give  the  Secretary  the  necessary  authority 
to  investigate  the  reports  that  the  statute 
calls  for. 

I  note  that  under  the  Landrum-Griffin 
law,  the  Secretary  is  given  authority, 
but  I  don't  recall  the  argument  that  he 
therefore,  would  be  able  to  control  or 
regulate  union  internal  processes  and 
business,  or  that  of  employers  or  labor 
relation  consultants. 

Similarly,  the  contention  that  these 
amendments  would  require  a  staff  of 
8,550  people  and  $45  million,  is  another 
illustration  of  flagrant  disregard  for  the 
facts.  The  Secretary  plainly  testified  an 
appropriation  of  $2,500,000  and  a  total 
staff  of  290  would  be  adequate.  I  am 
now  advised  that  because  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  committee,  the  ac- 
tual budget  would  be  reduced  to  $1,500,- 
000  and  a  total  staff  of  171 — only  86  more 
than  the  present  staff. 

With  respect  to  use  of  departmental 
fonns,  I  have  here  two  examples  of  re- 
ports received  by  the  Department,  and 
note  that  on  the  first  there  is  no  infor- 
mation filled  in  concerning  the  date  of 
the  plan  year  ending:  or  when  the  an- 
nual report  is  due :  what  kind  of  plan  it 
is:  or  who  is  the  administrator. 

Looking  at  the  second  form,  there  is 
no  information  showing  how  the  plan  is 
financed:  how  much  money  goes  into 
the  plan:  or  even  how  many  employees 
are  covered  by  the  plan. 

The  argument,  therefore,  that  most 
plans  use  the  Department  forms,  be- 
comes meaningless,  unless  the  infomia- 
tion  requested  by  the  form  is  given:  and 


the  Department  has  the  right  to  make 
sure  that  the   information  is  accurate 

and  honest. 

Further  along  this  line,  the  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  showed  that 
over  12  percent  of  the  forms  received  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  had  deficiencies 
on  their  face:  that  is,  there  were  omis- 
sions of  such  critical  information  as  the 
name  of  the  plan  administrator,  what 
type  of  workers  were  covered  and  infor- 
mation indicating  when  the  annual  re- 
port should  be  filed.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
a  considerable  number  of  reports  wei^e 
not  even  signed  by  the  plan  administra- 
tor and  many  others  were  not  sworn  to 
as  required  by  the  legislation. 

In  conclusion  I  would  refer  the  Mem- 
bers to  an  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  of  May  26,  1961.  dealing  with 
the  need  for  this  legislation.  It  statec 
Teeth  for  Pension  Fund  Law  | 
Scandalous  abuses  of  union  pension  funds 
as  revealed  by  the  McClellan  committee,  lo- 
spired  passage  of  a  sham  law  which  provides 
no  real  protection. 

Labor  Secretary  Goldberg  used  strong  but 
well-Justified  language  this  week  in  discuss- 
ing this  law  before  a  committee  of  Congress 
It  Is.  he  said,  confusing,  toothless  and 
widely  Ignored.  It  is  a  betrayal  of  the  85  to 
100  million  Americans  who  have  money  esti- 
mated at  nearly  *50  billion  in  these  funds. 

He  considers  it  likely  that  many  of  the 
abuses  discovered  before  passage  of  the 
law,  2  years  ago,  still  are  taking  place. 

Mr.  Goldberg  thus  backs  the  criticism  of 
President  Elsenhower,  when  he  signed  the 
act.  and  of  his  Labor  Secretary,  James  P 
Mitchell. 

The  law  requires  pension  fund  adminis- 
trators to  file  reports  showing  .sources  of  the 
funds  and  their  uses;  but  the  process  stop.s 
there.  The  Labor  Department,  which  receives 
the  reports,  can't  do  anything  much  about 
them.  There  are  no  effective  criminal  pen- 
alties in  the  law  for  such  things  a?  embezzle- 
ment and  kickbacks. 

What  Mr.  Goldberg  wants  is  power  to  sl<b- 
pena  witnesses  and  seek  Injunctions  to  com- 
pel compliance  with  honest  standards.  Fcr 
embe2a!;lement  he  would  fix  a  Federal  penalty 
of  $10,000  fine  and  5  years  imprisonment. 

These  provisions — or  even  stiffer — should 
have  been  in  the  original  law.  Congress 
should  not  wait  to  act  until  there  are  niew 
revelations  of  callous  theft  and  misu.^e  of 
these  funds,  accumulated  from  the  dues  f 
union  members. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  GoodellI.  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
favor  of  this  bill.  I  will  try  to  clarify 
some  further  points  with  reference  to  its 
provisions. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  fust  of  all 
that  the  original  Welfare  Pension  Plan 
Disclosure  Act  was  passed  in  1958.  When 
President  Eisenhower  signed  the  bill, 
which  was  cut  back  considerably  here 
in  Congress,  he  made  this  statement.  It 
was  on  August  29,  1958.  He  said  he  was 
approving  the  act,  and  I  quote: 

Because  it  establishes  a  precedent  for  Fed- 
eral responsibility  in  this  area.  It  does  little 
else.  If  the  bill  is  to  be  at  all  effective,  it 
will  require  extensive  amendment  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

It  was  not  amended  in  the  next  ses- 
sion: it  has  gone  to  this  time  to  be 
amended  and  have  some  teeth  put  into  it 


so  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  re- 
quire those  who  are  administering  the 
pension  and  welfare  plans  to  file  a  re- 
port with  him  to  make  the  disclosures. 
We  wrote  a  provision  in  here  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  may  not  use  this 
subpena  power  or  investigatoiT  power 
without  first  having  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  there  had  been  a  violation.  The 
violation  is  that  they  refuse  to  disclose 
in  what  categories  their  funds  are  in- 
vested. 

We  went  further  and  wrote  in  a  limita- 
tion in  this  bill  that  the  Secretary  could 
not  explore  the  types  of  stock,  the  type.s 
of  bonds,  the  kind  of  companies  these 
funds  are  invested  in  except  on  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  the  original 
filing  was  inaccurate.    That  means  that 
the  filing  which  is  called  for  here  is  to 
inform  beneficiaries  of  pension  and  wel- 
fare plans:    How  much  money   do  you 
have    invested    in    Govei-nment    bonds'' 
How    much    in   corporate    bonds?     How 
much  in  common  stocks'!'    How  much  in 
preferred    stocks?     How    much    in    real 
estate?     The     general     categories     are 
written  right  into  the  act  to  be  sure  that 
that  is   the   power  of  the  Secretary*   of 
Labor  and  no  more     Then  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  has  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  that  company  is  inaccurate  in 
its  report  and  has  thus  violated  the  law. 
then  and  only  then  may  he  request  a 
filing  of  a  full  schedule  of  assets  and 
liabilities  in  regard  to  the  pension  or 
welfare  plan 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia if  he  will  not  confirm  what  I  have 
.<^aid  in  this  respect? 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  Not  only  can  I 
confirm  it  but  I  can  specify  exactly  where 
it  is.  It  is  on  page  5.  line  17.  where  it 
is  clearly  stated: 

Tlie  Secretary,  when  he  has  determined 
that  an  Investigation  Is  necessary  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  9(d)  of  this  act  may 
require  the  filing  of  sup|)ortlng  schedules 
of  assets  and  liabilities 

Mr.  GOODELL  One  other  point  In 
the  early  stages  there  was  some  suspicion 
that  this  was  an  attempt  to  control  the 
investment  of  these  funds,  that  maybe 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  somebody  else 
wants  to  tell  the  administrators  where 
they  can  invest  funds.  Some  union 
leaders  appear  to  have  such  an  objective. 
particularly  one  Mr.  Carey,  who  was 
quoted   in   a   newspaper  as  saying: 

It  Is  our  belief  that  the  nature  of  the 
pension  funds  may  yet  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  rules  by  the  Congress  to  govern 
the  way  such  money  is  invested 

Does  not  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia agree  that  we  wrote  specifically 
and  clearly  in  this  legislation  that  there 
is  no  power  anywhere  for  anybody  to  tell 
the  Administrator  where  he  may  invest 
these  funds? 

Mr  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  read  from 
page  8.  line  19,  where  it  is  stated: 

Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  t>e  so 
construed  or  applied  as  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  regtiiate.  or  interfere  in  the 
management  of.  any  employee  welfare  or 
I>ension  benefit  plan.   »    •    • 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  have  one  other 
question.  The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill 
in  this  matter  and  its  bill  is  generally 


more  favorable  and  more  liberal  in  this 
respect  than  the  bill  that  is  now  before 
us.  The  Senate  made  three  major 
additions  to  this  bill.  One,  they  have  ex- 
empted plans  covering  100  or  fewer  em- 
ployees, except  under  unusual  circum- 
.'^tances.  This  will  eliminate  the  filing 
of  a  great  number  of  plans,  and  it  will 
reduce  the  administrative  burden  con- 
siderably. 

Another  is  to  pivc  the  Secretary  dis- 
cretion to  allow  simplified  reports  where 
a  detailed  report  would  be  unduly 
burdensome.  This  is  in  the  same  tradi- 
tion as  the  Landrum-GrifRii  Act  where 
a  similar  provision  was  made  to  cut  down 
burdensome  details.  Is  that  correct, 
may  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia'' The  Senate  bill  also  would  re- 
quire full  annual  reports  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  the  Conrres.s  EX)cs 
the  gentleman  have  any  comment  on 
these  amendments? 

Mr  ROOSEVELT  If  the  Speaker 
would  appoint  me  to  the  conference 
committee.  I  will  join  with  my  friends  in 
hopin?  we  can  asrcc  to  those  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  HIESTAND  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  CuRTisl. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri  Mr  Speak- 
er, I  am  glad  that  someone  who  is  op- 
posed to  this  can  have  an  opportunity 
maybe  of  explaining  in  a  few  minutes 
why  this  is  an  inopporttmc  time  to  pre- 
sent a  matter  of  this  depth  to  the  House. 
The  very  fact  the  speaker  just  preceding 
me  stating  some  amendments — I  hap- 
pen to  have  these  amendments — will  be 
adopted  in  conference  demonstrates  that 
the  House  cannot  possibly  understand 
this  bill  mider  suspension  of  the  rules. 
The  only  way  we  could  possibly  debate 
is  under  a  rule  which  would  give  us  a 
chance  of  getting  into  this  in  depth. 

I  happen  to  think  tins  is  an  area  in 
which  we  need  legislation,  and  we  need 
it  badly.  I  have  read  enough  of  the  bill 
and  of  the  report,  some  35  pages,  and 
the  hearings  consisting  of  some  several 
hundred  pages,  and  think  that  essen- 
tially this  looks  good  but  we  cannot 
legislate  here  in  the  House,  or  should 
not.  on  the  ba.«iis  of  faith. 

A  committee  has  the  responsibility  to 
the  House  to  come  before  us  and  give 
us  the  information. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  which  ap- 
pears on  page  4  of  the  committee  report 
clearly  shows  it  has  become  sizable  be- 
cause the  Government  tax  structtue 
made  it  possible  to  deduct  contributions 
to  pension  plans  and  thus  significantly 
minimize  their  cost. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  very  much  concerned  about 
this  whole  area  of  pension  trusts  and 
what  has  developed  in  their  regulation 
to  some  decree.  Essentially,  the  regu- 
lation must  come  under  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  it  is  true. 
But  in  flipping  through  these  hearings 
I  have  not  noticed  a  single  witness  from 
tlie  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  who  was 
brousht  before  this  committee  to  gain 
an  understanding  of  their  requirements 
under  the  law  now — the  tax  laws  now, 
at  any  rate — as  to  what  qualifications 
there   are    and   how   tlie   pension   plans 


have  to  continue  to  qualify.  I  again  say 
that  the  bill  itself,  or  the  subject  mat- 
ter, is  something  we  should  legislate 
upon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  a.sk  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  who  says  it 
is  so  urgent,  why  have  we  not  had  a  rule'' 
This  House  has  been  sitting  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  doing  nothing. 
Why  could  we  not  have  had  this  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  under  a  rule  where 
those  who  are  interested  m  this  subject 
could  have  developed  the  situation 
throuph  questions,  and  possibly  there 
should  have  been  some  amendments 
other  than  those  which  could  have  been 
r.ccepted,  possibly  in  conference?  Why 
is  it  not  better  on  a  major  thing  like  this, 
which  is  going  to  affect  $50  billion  of  our 
people's  investment,  to  have  it  brought 
out  next  year  early  in  January  when 
the  House  can  really  get  into  it  and  de- 
bate it? 

Mr.  POWTILL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  should  like  to  state  that  that 
question  should  be  directed  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith].  lam 
not  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
All  I  know  is  that  for  7  weeks  I  have 
been  asking  the  Rules  Committee  for  a 
hearing. 

Mr.  JONAS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
penfleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi.ssouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS,  The  date  on  the  bill 
shows  it  was  not  even  introduced  un- 
til August  15. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  know  it 
does. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  upon  what  he  is  say- 
ing. I  think  this  bill  is  too  important  to 
be  rushed  through  the  Hou.'=e  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  procedure  which  al- 
lows only  40  minutes  for  explanation  de- 
bate and  consideration.  I  have  some 
questions  I  would  like  to  ask.  but  I  can- 
not get  any  time  to  ask  them  because 
time  is  simply  unavailable  tmder  this 
procedure,  I  do  not  think  this  Is  a  good 
way  to  legislate  and  it  is  not  necessary 
in  this  instance  because  a  rule  should 
have  been  obtained  to  allow  adequate 
time  to  consider  this  bill  in  detail. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  think  the 
Rules  Committee  has  been  unfairly  ac- 
cused of  a  lot  of  things.  I  notice  the 
hearings  concluded  on  June  28,  1961.  It 
is  true  that  the  bill  was  introduced  on 
August  15.  Surely,  the  Rules  Committee 
was  not  holding  up  this  bill.  What  hap- 
pened between  the  closing  of  the  hear- 
ings and  the  executive  session.  I  do  not 
know.  However.  I  sugfrc^t  that  we  vote 
this  down. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr.  Ashbrook'. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  bill.  Good  reasons 
have  already  been  given  but  two  addi- 
tional points  need  to  be  made.  First,  the 
proposed  bill  would  provide,  in  section 
9'ei,  the  following  subpena  powers: 

For  the  purposes  of  any  investigation  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act.  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 307  (relating  to  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  books,  records, 
and  documents  i  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
of    June    10,    1920,    a£    amended    (16    U  S  C. 


825f  I .  are  hereby  made  applicable  to  the 
Jurisdiction,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Sec- 
retary or  any  officers  designated  by  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  section  601  ib>  of 
tlie  Landrum-GrifBn  Act  provides  for 
the  following  subpena  powers: 

For  the  purpose  of  any  Investigation  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 9  and  10  (relating  to  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  books, 
papers,  and  documents  i  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  of  September  16.  1914.  as 
amended  (15  U.SC  49.  50 »  ,  are  hereby  made 
applicable  to  the  Jurisdiction,  pKswers,  and 
duties  of  the  Secretary  or  any  officers  desig- 
nated by  him. 

The  provision  of  the  subpena  powers 
under  the  Federal  Power  Act  which  are 
to  be  duplicated  in  the  proposed  bill  are 
much  broader  than  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Tiadc  Commission  Act  which  ar" 
incorporated  in  the  Landrum-Griffin 
Act.  For  instance,  under  the  FTC  pro- 
visions the  power  of  access  shall  be  only 
at  reasonable  times  and  against  anj'  cor- 
poration being  investigated  or  proceeded 
against.  This  could  be  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  subpena  powers  would 
be  valid  only  if  there  was  a  valid  basis 
for  investigation  as  provided  in  the  bill. 

The  Federal  Power  Act  provisions  state 
the  Commission  may  investigate  any 
facts,  conditions,  practices,  or  matters 
which  it  may  find  necessary  or  proper  in 
order  to  determine  whether  any  person 
has  violated  or  is  about  to  violate  any 
provision  of  this  chapter  or  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  thereunder  or  to  aid 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  or  in  prescribing  rules  or 
regulations  thereunder,  or  in  obtaining 
information  to  scn'c  as  a  basis  for  recom- 
mending further  legislation. 

Mr  Speaker  it  is  obvious  that  this  leg- 
islation very  easily  lends  itself  to  any 
type  of  fishing  expedition  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  might  wish  to  make. 
Much  has  been  made  of  the  word  "rea- 
sonable" by  'he  proponents  of  this  bill. 
Let  them  try  to  define  "•reasonable"  and 
I  feel  they  will  be  forced  to  suimit  that  as 
far  as  Washinrnon  bureaucracy  is  con- 
cerned, "reasonable"  is  synonjmious  to 
anything  and  everything. 

While  powers  of  subpena  available  to 
Secretary  of  I.Abor  are  more  stringent  on 
the  one  hand,  the  bonding  provisions  re- 
garding unions  are  relaxed  at  the  same 
time. 

Section  13' a »   of  the  bill  provides: 

Such  bond  or  other  security  or  insurance 
shall  provide  protection  to  the  plan  against 
l06«  by  reason  of  acts  of  fraud  or  dishonesty 
on  the  part  of  any  administrator.  oCflcer.  or 
employee  of  such  plan  directly  or  through 
connivance  with  others. 

Section  13(d)  of  the  bill  provides: 
Nothing  in  any  other  provision  cf  law 
shall  require  any  pKjrson.  required  to  be 
bonded  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  be- 
cause lie  handles  funds  or  other  property 
of  an  employee  welfare  benefit  plan  or  of 
an  employee  pension  benefit  plan,  to  be 
bonded  uiiofar  as  the  handling  by  such  per- 
son of  the  funds  or  other  property  of  such 
plan  is  concerned. 

The  above  provision  therefore  exr 
cmpts  the  union  officers  and  employees 
from  the  bonding  provisions  of  section 
502  of  the  Landnim-GriCQn  Act.    In  this 
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act  these  individuals  are  bonded  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Accordingly,  union  officers  and  em- 
ployees are  exempted  from  the  more 
onerous  bonding  provisions  of  the 
Landnun-Griffln  Act  by  the  bonding 
provisions  of  the  proposed  bill. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  the  remainder  of  the  time  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Is  it  true  that  this  bill 
would  cover  all  plans  even  though  the 
employers  pay  all  of  the  money  that  goes 
into  the  program? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.     Certainly. 

Mr.  JONAS.  And  with  no  contribu- 
tions from  the  employees? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  numer- 
ous ambiguities  and  technical  points  in 
the  bill,  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  and  others,  I  would  like 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  flagrant  bid  for 
increased  and  unnecessary  authority  and 
power  on  the  part  of  the  SecretaiT  of 
Labor.  Despite  the  amendments  that 
were  put  in,  the  bill  still  remains  a  bad 
bill  and  I  oppose  it. 

The  need  for  this  bill.  Mr.  Speaker, 
has  never  been  proven — indeed,  cannot 
be  proven.  The  Secretary  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  stated : 

I  think  we  can  all  assume  that  there  are 
still  areas  where  abuses  are  occurring. 

There  were  some  abuses  5  or  10  years 
ago.  This  need  is  based  upon  suspicion, 
this  is  assumption  not  based  upon  facts, 
because  there  are  no  such  facts.  The 
Secretary  does  not  have  any  actual  cases 
of  abuses.  What  he  wants,  apparently, 
is  a  blank  check  to  carry  in  his  pocket. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  blank  check  could 
cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  al- 
ready the  overburdened  taxpayers,  any- 
where from  $42  million  to  $60  million  a 
year.  These  figures  are  not  just  suspi- 
cion. They  are  based  on  facts.  The 
experience  of  two  States  in  administer- 
ing similar  laws  would  so  show. 

In  New  York,  for  instance,  the  cost 
of  administering  their  State  law  runs 
$280  per  fund,  per  year.  In  Wisconsin 
the  costs  runs  $350  to  $400  per  fund  per 
year.  When  it  is  estimated  that  we  have 
150.000  funds  or  plans  operating  in  this 
country  it  is  easy  to  see  the  cost  runs  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  taxpayers  do  not 
want  to  spend  that  kind  of  money  on 
.suspicion.  The  need  has  not  been  shown. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of 
the  coin.  Are  there  presently  laws  on 
the  books  which  could  take  care  of  these 
suspected  abuses? 

Indeed,  there  are.  We  have  both  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws  which  govern  opera- 
tions of  pension  and  welfare  funds.  The 
Congress  itself  passed  one  in  1958,  and 
since  that  time  118.660  pension  and  wel- 
fare plans  have  filed  annual  reports. 
Here  is  the  D-2  form.  It  is  vast  and  it 
is  complete.  I  see  no  reason  for  multi- 
plying tJiis  a  good  many  times.  Bene- 
ficiaries of  these  plans  were  given  au- 
thority by  the  Congress  in  1958  to   "self 


police"  their  funds.  And.  Mr.  Speakier. 
one  important  fact  about  this  new  re- 
quest for  power  on  the  part  of  the  Sec- 
retary is  that  he  is  the  only  one  com- 
plaining— the  pension  and  welfare  plan 
beneficiaries  have  not  complained.  They 
are  satisfied.  If  they  become  dissatis- 
fied, both  the  Congress  and  the  States 
now  have  provided  legal  remedies. 

Even  in  those  States  which  do  not 
have  a  State  law  specifically  addressed 
to  pension  and  weKare  plans,  they  do 
have  other  laws  which  cover  criminal 
fraud,  larceny,  embezzlement,  even 
breach  of  contract,  negligence,  misrep- 
resentation, or  unlawful  possession. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  laws  we 
need.  We  simply  cannot  further  burden 
our  people  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
this  blank  check,  this  power  that  even 
he  says  is  needed  only  because  of  his 
suspicions. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  about  this 
bill  that  are  doubtful.  I  suggest  the 
Members  turn  to  pages  20  and  21  of  the 
bill  and  ti-y  to  make  sense  out  of  section 
1027.  It  would  make  somebody  appar- 
ently punishable  for  not  doing  what  i.s 
not  in  the  existing  law.  and  that  is  i  athiei 
vague. 

I  have  read  tiiis  thing  many  times  and 
studied  it.  There  are  a  good  many 
weaknesses  in  this  bill,  including  the 
fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  these 
funds,  maybe  up  to  90  percent  of  them, 
are  administered  by  private  coverage 
companies,  and  so  forth.  They  have 
good  management.  There  has  been  no 
ca^e  yet  brought  of  improper  man- 
agement on  the  part  of  a  company 
The  only  company  that  failed  to  live  up 
to  its  obligation  was  a  small  company 
that  failed  years  ago.  This  bill  will  not 
correct  their  situation.  This  is  a  bad 
bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it  should  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  of  the  remaining  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith] 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  referring  this  bill  to  me  and 
permitting  me  to  offer  it.  Before  com- 
ing to  Congress.  I  helped  to  develop 
some  of  these  plans  for  joint  committees 
and  have  been  vei'y  interested  in  this 
field.  I  also  want  to  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  for  the  skillful  man- 
ner in  which  he  handled  this  bill  in  sub- 
committee, and  all  the  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  very  much 
helped  in  a  very  constructive  manner 
to  develop  this  bill  to  its  present  form 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  ci  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  fron.  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  should  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  fmm  Iowa 
for  his  contributions  in  developing  this 
bill,  and  to  reiterate  what  I  said  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  that  there 
was  strong  bipartisan  support  in  com- 
mittee for  the  objectives  of  this  bill. 
While  there  may  have  been  minor  dif- 
ferences as  to  the  kind  of  power  to  be 
given  to  the  Secretary,  and  so  forth, 
really  in  substance  there  was  a  general 
agreement  that  a  bill  of  this  kind  is 
desirable  and  should  be  adopted. 


Mr.    QUIE.    Ml-     Speaker,    will    the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.     I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  support  the  bill,  and 
did  in  committee.    I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  on  his  work,  and  the  work 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
GooDELLl.  on  this  subject.    I  think  what 
will  be  worked  out  in  connection  with 
the  Senate  will  be  a  very  acceptable  bill 
Mr.    SMITH    of    Iowa.      I    thank   the 
gentleman.     I  am  grateful  for  the  wide 
support  this  bill  has  received  from  almost 
all  quarters.     I  know  there  are  few  in 
Congress  who  are   very  conscientiously 
against  this  bill  but  I  do  not  think  very 
many.      As   far   as   I   can   find   out,    the 
opposition  from  outside  of  Congress  is 
largely  limited  to  those  people  who  do  not 
want  to  be  caught  by  the  criminal  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.    Naturally,  the  thieves 
and  cheaters  do  not  like  the  criminal  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.    Naturally  those  who 
do  not  want  to  be  subject  to  the  bonding 
requirements   and   also   the  bribery   re- 
quirements in  the  bill  do  not  want  this 
bill.    That  is  only  natural.     But  I  think 
most  people  want  the  bill. 

The  bill  gives  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  interpret  the  law  The  bill  makes 
it  a  crime  to  embezzle,  bribe,  file  false 
statements  and  conceal  facts.  I  think 
this  bill  merely  seeks  disclosure  of  in- 
formation already  that  would  be  in  the 
file  of  any  competent  administrator  of 
any  of  these  plans.  It  seeks  to  compel 
him  to  disclose  this  information  .so  that 
those  interested  can  see  it. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  what  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  said,  re- 
lating to  the  need  for  this  legislation 
The  assets  in  pension  and  welfare  bene- 
fit plans  totals  at  present  $50  billion, 
and  IS  increasing  at  the  rate  of  $4  to  $5 
billion  annually.  The  number  of  per- 
sons having  a  direct  interest  in  such 
funds  approximates  80  million.  It  is 
clear  therefore  that  these  plans  have 
become  on  the  one  hand  a  cornerstone 
of  the  protection  of  many  millions  of  our 
citizens,  and  on  the  other  a  vast  and 
continuously  increasing  body  of  funds 
which  exercises  a  most  significant  effect 
upon  our  national  economy. 

The  basic  weakness  in  the  present 
statute  is  that  It  makes  the  Department 
only  a  repository  for  the  plan  descrip- 
tions and  annual  reports.  There  is  no 
authority  for  the  Department  to  render 
authoritive  interpretations  of  the  provi- 
sions of  even  the  present  law.  There  is 
no  authority  for  ascertaining  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  filed  forms:  nor  is  there 
any  authority  to  prescribe  uniform  re- 
porting forms.  There  is  not  even  any 
bonding  requirement,  to  protect  the 
beneficiaries  against  theft  or  embezzle- 
ment. 

Rather,  the  basic  policing  power  rests 
upon  suits  by  beneficiaries.  Upwn  this 
point,  the  President's  Commission  on 
Money  and  Credit  stated  in  its  recent 
report : 

More  efTective  safeguard.'!  also  should  be 
provided  for  the  protection  of  beneficiaries 
of  pension  funds  against  mlamanagement 
and  maladministration  •  •  •  The  underlying 
premise  of  the  Federal  Welfare  and  Pension 
Plans  Disclosure  Act  of  195«  is  that  the  In- 


dividual participant  •  •  •  is  expected  to 
detect  maladministration  and  Invoke  legal 
remedies  to  protect  his  own  Interest,  where- 
as experience  has  shown  that  employee  suits 
alone  are  inadequate  as  enforcement  reme- 
dies. 

This  Commission  consisting  of  many 
who  are  considered  conservative  busi- 
nessmen :ilso  recommended  regulating 
these  funds.  We  do  not  propose  to  go 
that  far. 

The  weaknesses  have  been  recopnized 
by  President  Kennedy,  former  President 
Eisenhower,  Secretary  of  Labor  Gold- 
berg, and  former  Secretary  of  Labor 
Mitchell. 

I  also  would  point  out  that  in  a  recent 
report  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  discussing  the  budget  for  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Standards  which  receives  these 
reports,  noted  that 

Activities  required  of  thi.s  Bureau  by  the 
•  •  •  act  cost.p  approximately  $500,000  per 
year  •  •  •  The  committee  does  not  like 
to  see  funds  wasted  and  hopes  that  legisla- 
tive action  will  be  taken 

I  also  would  emphasize.  Mr  Speaker, 
that  under  the  proposed  bill,  the  act 
would  remain  a  disclosure  law.  These 
funds  would  not  be  regulated  in  any 
way;  nor  would  they  be  controlled 
Both  the  bill  and  the  committee  report 
so  state.  Nor  would  it  infringe  upon 
State  action  in  this  field.  Facts  show 
there  are  only  five  States  which  have 
any  regulation;  and  in  most  of  them 
the  disclosure  is  limited.  The  record 
shows  that  the  Federal  and  State  au- 
thonties  have  worked  harmoniously  to 
cut  costs  of  administration  and  repeti- 
tive filings  Indeed  most  of  the  States 
accept  the  Federal  forms. 

In  conclusion  I  would  point  out  that 
present  Federal  statutes  are  inadequate 
to  provide  needed  protection  in  this  field. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Code  deals  mainly 
with  income  tax  purposes,  nor  is  there 
any  provision  against  embezzlement  or 
kickbacks.  It  is  of  interest  that  in  1958 
upon  this  point,  the  Service  testified  that 
its  procedures  do  not  insure  against 
abu.'^e,  or  provide  means  for  the  dis- 
closure of  information  to  the  partici- 
pants or  beneficiaries. 

Regarding  the  Landrum-Griffin  law. 
1  note  that  this  statute  is  concerned  only 
with  union  fimds,  and  approximately  90 
percent  of  welfare  and  pension  plans  are 
employer-managed  plans. 

The  bill  merely  seeks  to  remedy  a  dis- 
closure statute  regarded  almost  univer- 
sally as  inadequate  in  a  very  moderate 
and  reasonable  way. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  the  minority 
views  in  the  report,  that  there  is  no 
demonstration  of  need  for  further  legis- 
lation— that  is.  no  abuses.  The  fact  is 
that  the  Douglas  subcommittee  indicated 
that  because  of  lack  of  time  it  did  not 
spend  much  time  investigating  level  of 
benefit  plans.  Rather,  its  investiga- 
tions were  confined  chiefly  to  jointly  ad- 
ministered plans.  It  should  be  noted 
that  in  his  testimony  on  S.  2888.  Mr. 
Mtany  pointed  out  a  number  of  level  of 
benefit  plans  in  which  there  were  al- 
leged abuses.  Similarly,  in  the  1961 
hearings  before  the  Roosevelt  subcom- 
mitt-ee  in  the  House.  Mr.  Carey  pointed 
out  a  number  of  alleged  abuses.    Under 


the  present  law,  however,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  vmcover  and  bring  to  light  such  abuses. 
It  would  appear  that  there  has  been 
little  congressional  investigation  into 
employer-managed  plans.  The  Senate 
committee  report  on  S.  2888.  stated,  page 
2.  that  the  committee  confined  its  field 
investigations  to  collectively  bargained 
and  jointly  administered  welfare  funds. 
This  is  reiterated  on  page  11  of  the  same 
report  where  it  is  stated  that  most  of  the 
abu.ses  were  disclosed  m  jointly  adminis- 
tered employer-union  plans  where  most 
of  the  investigations  were  conducted, 
noting  here  that  there  was  evidence  of 
abuse  in  employer-administered  plans. 
Again  on  page  12,  it  is  said  that  most  of 
the  field  investigations  have  been  con- 
ducted on  jointly  administered  em- 
ployer-union plans.  This  all  points  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  insufficient  in- 
vestigation of  employer-run  plans  rather 
than  a  finding  that  there  were  no  abuses 
in  such  plans. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  a  few  that  the 
amendments  contemplate  the  establish- 
ment of  a  vast  bureaucracy,  the  cost  of 
which  would  be  exorbitant. 

The  problems  of  employee  benefit 
plans  are  intimately  connected  to  the 
responsibility  the  Federal  Government 
has  for  the  national  welfare.  The  im- 
pact of  these  plans  on  the  economy  of 
this  country  is  tremendous.  The  man- 
ner in  which  such  plans  supplement  and 
are  interrelated  with  the  Government's 
social  security  programs,  the  billions  of 
dollars  in  favorable  tax  treatment  yearly 
accorded  to  such  plans,  the  interstate 
and  national  character  of  so  many  plans 
plus  the  fact  that  powerful  and  fre- 
quently conflicting  interests  have  created 
a  variety  of  overwhelming  problems  in 
regard  to  welfare  and  pension  programs, 
are  all  factors  which  indicate  that  the 
only  practical  means  of  affording  ade- 
quate protection  to  plan  participants  and 
beneficiaries  and  to  assure  honest  and 
effective  administration  of  all  such  plans 
is  to  provide  for  a  strengthened  Federal 
reporting  and  disclosure  act.  The  bene- 
fits derived  by  the  country  from  this  leg- 
islation are  well  worth  the  cost. 

In  addition,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
proposed  bill  is  not  a  regulatory  statut-e 
but  retains  the  essential  character  of  the 
present  Act  as  a  disclosure  measure. 
Basically,  all  the  bill  does  is  add  the  teeth 
to  make  the  Act  enforcible  and  to  dis- 
courage wTongdoing.  The  proposed  leg- 
islation does  nnt  contemplate  a  gigantic 
biu-eaucracy.  Most  of  the  policing  will 
still  be  done  by  employees,  the  public, 
and  other  parties  in  interest.  More  im- 
portant, plan  participants  and  benefi- 
ciaries would  finally  be  afforded  the 
riehtvS  and  protections  they  are  entitled 
to.  ITierefore.  whatever  the  additional 
costs — and  increased  manpower — they 
would  be  greatly  outweighed  by  the  pro- 
tection that  would  be  afforded  to  partici- 
pants and  beneficiaries  and  by  other 
benefits,  direct  and  indirect,  fiowing  out 
of  the  le?i.->iation. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  costs  and  in- 
creased burdens  to  plan  administrators 
which  would  result  from  passage  of  the 
amendments,  especially  in  regard  to  ad- 
ministrators of  small  plans,  are  exces- 


sive ;  however,  the  proposed  amendments 
would  not  unduly  burden  plan  adminis- 
trators since,  for  the  most  part,  adminis- 
trators already  have  available  to  them  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  their  operations 
the  information  required  to  be  disclosed 
under  the  act.  It  may  be  noted  that  in 
this  connection,  the  proposed  bill  would 
permit  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  relieve 
plan  administrators  from  unreasonable 
burdens  which,  in  some  instances,  they 
must  bear  under  the  present  act  without 
relief.  In  regard  to  small  plans  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  this  is  the  area 
where  the  greatest  lack  of  information 
exists.  Certainly,  the  amendments  would 
not  be  any  more  burdensome  on  small 
plans  than  the  Landrum-Griffin  Act  was 
on  small  unions  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  any  additional  burdens  or 
costs  imposed  by  the  amendments  would 
be  more  than  outweighed  by  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  having  such  informa- 
tion reported. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  the  amend- 
ments infringe  upon  State  laws;  States 
are  the  proper  authority  to  legislate  in 
this     area;     the     amendments     impose 
multiple    and    duplicatorj'    burdens    on 
plans  subject  to  both  State  and  Federal 
laws;  however,  it  is  difficult  to  infringe 
upon  State  laws  that  do  not  exist.     It 
should   be  pointed  out  that  up   to  the 
present  time.  Federal  and  State  author- 
ities in  this  area  have  worked  together 
on  a  mutually  compatible  basis  to  avoid 
duplication  of  reporting  obligations  inso- 
far as   the  few   States  that  have  laws 
covering  part  of  the  subject  matter  is 
concerned.    Most  States  have  no  legisla- 
tion whatsoever  in  this  area.     There  are 
only  five  States  that  do  and  many  of 
these   statutes   are  severely    limited   in 
their  scope  of  coverage.     For  example, 
New  York  only  requires  disclosure  from 
jointly  administered  funds.    In  addition, 
there  are  many  multistate  plans  which 
would  be  burdened  if  required  to  report 
on  a  State-by-state  basis.     In  this  re- 
gard, it  Ls  to  t>e  noted  that  in  an  attempt 
to  strike  a  balance  between  the  interests 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  states,  and  in  order  to 
avoid  duplication  in  reporting  to  the  two 
governments,  proposed  section  13  of  the 
amendments  retains  section   10  of  the 
act.     This  section  provides  that  in  the 
case  of  an  employee  welfare  or  pension 
benefit  plan  providing  benefits  to  em- 
ployees employed  in  two  or  more  States, 
no  person  shall  be  required  by  reason  of 
any  law  of  any  such  State  to  file  with 
any  Slate  apency — other  than  an  agency 
of  the  State  in  which  such  plan  has  its 
principal    office — any    information    in- 
cluded within  a  description  of  the  plan 
or  an  annual  repwrt  published  and  filed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act.  if 
copies  of  such  description  of  the  plan 
or  annual  report  are  filed  with  the  State 
agency   and   are  distributed   to  partici- 
pants   and   beneficiaries   in   accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  such  State  law 
with  respect  to  scope  of  distribution.    It 
is  also  provided  that  this  provision  shall 
not  be  construed  to  prevent  any  State 
from  obtaining  such  additional  informa- 
tion relating  to  any  such  plan  as  it  may 
desire  or  from  othen^ise  regulating  such 
plan.     This  provision  would  appear  to 
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meet  most  of  the  objections  regarding 
possible  Federal -State  problems  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr."  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Gorman]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
H.R.  8723. 

It  was  about  this  time  of  year  3 
years  ago  that  the  House  was  consider- 
ing the  problem  of  welfare  and  pension 
funds.  At  that  time  there  were  two 
principal  bills  which  dealt  with  this  sub- 
ject, H.R.  13507  and  S.  2888. 

Congressional  concern  over  this  sub- 
ject began  in  May  1954,  when  the  Sen- 
ate established  a  subcommittee  to  con- 
duct studies  and  investigations  of  the 
management  and  operation  of  pension 
and  welfare  funds.  The  subcommittee 
held  hearings  and  conducted  extensive 
investigations  and  published  a  final  365- 
page  report  on  April  6,  1956.  The  sub- 
committee rep>ort  recommended  con- 
gressional action  in  this  area. 

The  Senate  report  accompanying  S. 
2888  stated,  "numerous  instances  have 
been  disclosed  by  previous  investigations, 
ranging  from  outright  looting  of  the 
funds  of  employee-benefit  plans  and  cor- 
rupt administration  on  the  part  of  the 
administrators  or  trustees  of  such  plans, 
to  waste,  indifference,  ineptness,  lack  of 
know-how,  and  downright  disregard  for 
the  rights  of  employee  beneficiaries" — 
85th  Congress,  Senate  Report  No.  1440, 
page  11. 

The  committee  report  accompanying 
H.R.  8723,  which  we  are  considering  to- 
day, indicates  the  vast  importance  of 
these  funds.    The  report  states : 

Figures  relating  to  pension  plans  show 
that  their  number  grew  from  7,400  in  1945 
to  an  estimated  25,000  In  1960,  while  the 
number  of  persona  covered  moved  from  5.6 
million  to  approximately  80  million. 

Tabulations  Introduced  into  the  record  of 
the  subcommittee  hearings  show  that  in 
1959  the  assets  of  both  welfare  and  pension 
plans  amounted  to  over  $50  billion;  and 
that  they  were  growing  at  a  rate  of  from 

•4  to  $5  billion  a  vear   (37th  Cnna:  ,  H.  Rept 
998.  p.  4). 

A  brief  comparison  of  the  main  dif- 
ferences of  the  two  bills  which  weie  be- 
fore the  Congress  in  1958  is  helpful  in 
analyzing  the  measure  before  us  today. 

The  Senate  bill,  S.  2888,  provided  for 
registration  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
of  welfare  and  pension  plans  and  for  the 
filing  of  annual  reports.  The  accuracy  of 
these  reports  was  to  be  certified  by  an 
independent  accountant  after  an  audit. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  was  given  au- 
thority to  issue  regulations  to  imple- 
ment the  statutory  provisions.  He  was 
also  given  the  powers  to  investigate  vio- 
lations and  to  institute  proceedings  in 
tlie  Federal  couit  to  enjoin  violations. 
The  bill  declared  unlawful  such  prac- 
tices as  embezzlement  and  kickbacks  and 
provided  for  criminal  penalties  for  these 
offenses. 

The  House  bill,  H.R.  13507,  contained 
many  of  the  reporting  provisions  of  the 


Senate  bill  but  eliminated  the  enforce- 
ment powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor; 
and  it  did  not  contain  the  provisions 
concerning  embezzlement  and  kickbacks. 
The  House  bill  reduced  the  function  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  that  of  a  cus- 
tc>dian  of  reports.  The  Secretary  had  no 
power  to  inirestigate,  examme  audit. 
The  single  most  important  omi.sslon  in 
the  House  bill  was  that,  unlike  the  Sen- 
ate version,  the  Secretary  was  not  em- 
powered to  institute  judicial  proceedings 
to  compel  compliance  with  the  act  In- 
stead, enforcement  was  primarily  the 
responsibility  of  the  employee  iiartici- 
pant. 

In  the  House  debate  Mr.  Teller,  one  of 
the  principal  architects  of  the  House 
hill,  after  admitting  that  H.R.  13507  pro- 
vided "solely  for  disclosure"  attempted  to 
justify  the  House  version  as  follows: 

When  we  addressed  our  attention  to  the 
provisions  of  S.  2888.  the  bill  of  the  other 
body,  one  of  the  thincs  that  concerned  us 
was  that  vmder  that  bill  vdst  delegations 
of  power  were  given  to  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, subpoena  powers,  hearing  powers,  pow- 
ers to  make  rules  and  regulations  a. most 
without  limit,  powers  of  enforcement  and 
investigation.  Tills  was  delegation  ninnln-^ 
riot  in  which  the  Congress  diminished  Us 
own  sense  of  responsibility  In  favor  of  some- 
body else  not  a  congressional  oCQcer  or  agent. 
Our  special  subcommittee  felt,  and  the  full 
committee  felt,  that  the  Secretary  cf  La- 
bor ought  not  to  be  given  these  bruad  and 
unspecified  powers,  but  that  such  powers 
should  reside  in  the  Congress,  and  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  rights  given  to  the  em- 
ployees under  this  proposed  law  should  be 
left  primarily  to  the  employees  who,  after  all. 
are  the  primarv  beneficiaries.  In  this  bill 
we  propose  rights  for  employees,  not  ior  the 
Secrccary  of  Labor  or  any  other  Government 
official.  Throughout,  the  concept  of  Hit. 
13507  provides  for  enforcement  by  the  em- 
ployees. They  have  a  right  to  bring  a  pri- 
vate action  in  court  if  the  administrator  re- 
fuses to  give  the  employee  the  Inforrufltion" 
(Congressional  Record,  vcl.  104,  pt.  13 
p. 16121) . 

Instead  of  providing  for  the  employee's 
protection  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  it 
left  the  employee  to  .^hift  for  himself. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon.  I  Mrs. 
Green  1,  was  alert  to  this  deficiency  and 
brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Hou.'^c. 
Mrs.  Green  stated  during  the  debate: 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  lias  been  said  thut  the 
rnforcement  provisions  of  this  bill  have  been 
and  should  be  left  up  to  the  em.ployee^-that 
if  he  Is  not  satisfied,  he  can  sue  the  em- 
ployer. 

Let  us  .see  how  real  this  remedy  is. 

The  employee  can  take  it  to  court  a»d  ad- 
vance the  costs  of  the  litigation — iX  he  has 
the  money  to  advance — in  the  hopes  of  win- 
ning the  lawsuit  and  getting  attorney^'  fees 
and  costs. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  he  starts 
to  su*?,  the  employer  can  fire  him — in  Which 
case  he  no  longer  has  any  standing  to  sue, 
since  such  legal  actions  can  only  be  brought 
by  one  who  is  an  employee.  Or  we  have 
been  told  if  the  employee  Is  afraid  to  ask 
the  employer  to  see  the  plan,  he  con  see 
the  plan  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  according  to 
the  present  language  in  the  bill  this  means 
the  employee  must,  at  his  own  expense,  take 
a  trip  to  Washington  to  Inspect  the  plan  in 
the  public  document  room  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  This  is  a  ridiculous  pro- 
vision. The  gentleman  from  New  York 
argues  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  could  mall 
a  copy  of  the  plan  and  annual  report  to  the 


employee.  As  t)  that  I  jxjlnt  to  the  clear 
language  of  the  bill  which  refers  only  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  making  them  available 
In  the  public  document  room  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Labor. 

I  submit.  Mr  Chairman,  that  these  are  not 
eflective  enforcement  provisions  by  any 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  (Concressio.nal 
Record,  vol.  104.  pt.  13.  p  16442). 

The  House  passed  its  version,  and  the 
Senate  pa.ssed  S.  2888.  When  the  bill 
came  out  of  conference  it  closely  resem- 
bled H.R.  13507. 

Senator  John  F.  Kennedy,  one  of  the 
principal  sponsors  of  the  Senate  bill, 
stated: 

Many  Members  of  the  other  body  preferred 
no  bill  at  all  to  the  bill  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  Senate.  Tlierefore,  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  negotiated  under  considerable 
difficulties,  for  they  recognized  that  If  they 
did  not  agree  to  make  substantial  conces- 
sions, no  bill  at  all  would  be  enacted.  There- 
fore, the  Senate  conferees  gave  way  on  sub- 
stantial points  In  disagreement,  although  we 
greatly  regretted  the  necessity  to  do  so  (Con- 
gressional Rf-CORd.  vol.   104,  pt.  14.  p    1796.3  1. 

The  conference  bill  passed  both 
Houses..  William  J.  Isaacson,  a  leading 
New  York  lawyer,  commented  on  H.R. 
13507  as  follows: 

One  need  not  be  a  cynic  to  suspect  that 
strong  political  pressures,  not  wholly  ap- 
parent in  the  debate,  manifested  themselves 
in  the  final  results.  These  pressures  did  not 
eniinate  from  labor  unions.  Labor  unlon.s 
were  early  on  record  in  favor  of  welfare  fund 
legislation  at  the  Federal  level,  and  the 
AFL-CIO  had  already  expressly  endorsed  the 
Senate  bill  i  William  J.  Isaacson,  "Em- 
ployee Welfare  and  Pension  Plans,"  59  Co- 
lumbia Law  Review  96.  121 ) . 

Wlien  President  Eisenhower  signed 
the  law  on  August  29,  1958.  he  stated 
that  he  was  approviPi^  the  act  "because 
it  establishes  a  precedent  of  Federal  re- 
sponsibility in  this  area.  It  does  little 
else.  If  the  bill  is  to  be  at  all  effective, 
it  will  require  extensive  amendment  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress — 87th  Con- 
gress. House  Report  No.  998.  page  2. 

President  Kennedy,  in  a  letter  trans- 
mitting his  proposed  amendments  to  the 
House  and  Senate,  stated: 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  act  in  1958 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  iii 
operation  and  effect.  This  has  disclosed  sev- 
eral serious  deficiencies.  The  act  is  designed 
to  prevent  repetition  of  abuses  and  Irregu- 
larities in  the  administration  r>f  employt'es" 
benefit  plans.  I  believe  these  amendments 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  that  purpose 
(87th  Cong..  H    Rept.  998.  p    3). 

In  an  accompanying  letter  Secretai-y 
of  Labor  Goldberg  stated  that  the  law's 
"reliance  on  the  concept  of  .self-policing" 
had  proved  unsuccessful  and  that  the 
Labor  Department  is  now  "virtually 
powerless  to  uncover  abuses" — New 
York  Times,  May  20,  1961.  page  21. 

According  to  the  present  committee 
report : 

Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg  and  other  De- 
partment representatives  In  testimony  on  the 
administration  bill  before  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  showed  clearly  that 
many  thousands  of  covered  plans  had  not 
been  filed;  that  over  25.000  plans  for  both 
1959  and  1960  were  delinquent  In  reporting 
on  their  finances  and  operations;  and  that 
the  lack  of  power  to  Interpret  the  law  left 
plan  administrators  with  no  authoriutlve 
agency  to  turn  to  for  advice  and  assistance 
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upon  which  they  could  depend  in  the  event 
of  litigation  (87th  Cong  ,  H    Rept    99a.  p    4). 

If  H.R.  8723  is  enacted,  the  Welfare 
and  Pension  Plan  Disclosure  Act  will 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Senate 
bill  of  1958. 

This  measure  puts  teeth  into  the  1958 
act  by  giving  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
the  power  to  investigate,  make  regula- 
tions, issue  rulings,  and  bring  violators 
to  couit.  Section  15' b>  of  H.R.  8723 
amends  the  act  to  include  the  following 
now  section: 

Whenever  It  shall  appear  to  the  Secretary 
that  any  person  Is  engaged  In  any  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  he  may  In  his 
discretion  bring  an  action  in  the  proper  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  or  US  court 
of  any  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Unlt«d  States,  to  enjoin  such  acts  or 
practices,  and  upon  a  proper  showing  a 
jjermanent  or  temporary  Injunction  or  re- 
straining order  shall   be    granted 

The  present  measure  provides  for 
criminal  penalties  for  kickbacks,  em- 
bezzlement, theft,  fraud,  and  false  .state- 
ments. 

In  1958  the  Corwves^  attempted  w  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  employees  through  vol- 
untary disclosure  on  the  part  of  the 
administratx^rs  of  welfare  and  pension 
plans.  After  2 '2  years  of  nondi-sclosure 
and  employee  nonprotection,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  "to  continue  the  law  in  its 
present  form  in  the  belief  that  it  a.ssures 
adequate  protective  safeguards  is  a 
shameful  illusion" — former  Secretary  of 
Labor  Mitchell.  87th  Congress,  House 
Report  No.  998,  page  3. 

It  is  time  to  end  the  illusion  and  enact 
H.R  8723 

Mr  POWELL  Mr  Speaker,  in  clos- 
ing I  should  like  to  point  out  five  in- 
accuracies 

In  the  first  place,  the  gentleman  from 
California  said  the  State.«;  do  have  such 
laws  now  Only  5  have  these  laws, 
and  45  do  not. 

The  gentleman  fi-om  Mi.^souri  said  he 
would  not  vote  for  this  bill  because  it 
had  not  been  considered  in  committee. 
In  his  colloquy  on  the  preceeding  bill 
he  made  the  same  statement,  but  he 
voted   for   the  impacted   area   bill. 

There    have   been    two   convictions    in 

New  York,  one  on  February  26.  1959, 
of  a  trade  union  trustee,  and  acain  on 
November  18.  1960,  of  the  president  of 
a  trade  union,  both  convicted  of  larceny. 

The  last  thing  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  is  that  the  gentleman  referred  to  this 
as  a  blank  check  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor 

This  is  a  blank  check  for  dishonesty 
as  long  as  you  let  this  continue.  Not 
one  single  organization  opposed  this  bill. 
The  President  of  the  United  States 
wants  it  Former  President  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Eisenhower,  wanted 
it.  Former  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell 
wanted  it.  The  present  SecretaiT  of 
Labor  Goldberg  wants  it 

This  bill  came  out  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  unanimously.  It  came  out 
of  the  full  committee  on  a  voice  vote 
with  only  one  vote  against  it.  I  say  this 
is  the  time  now.  to  stop  any  further 
action  that  might  lead  to  larceny  or  dis- 
honesty. We  are  responsible  for  this 
today  and  what  happens  between  now 


and  January,  if  it  happens,  and  we  hope 
It  does  not  happen,  but  if  we  do  not 
pass  this  bill,  the  guilt  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  here. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  expired.     All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R. 
8723. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion 'demanded  by  Mr.  Hiest.^nd  ' ,  there 
were — yeas  76  nays  52. 

Mr  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  jrround  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
o;der  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently, a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doers, 
the  ."^ert-'cant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  244.  nays  161.  not  voting  31. 
as  follows: 

(Roll    No     190] 
YEAS— 244 


Atlfiabbo 

Fogarty 

Mark 

Addonizio 

Frazler 

Magnuson 

Albert 

Frellnghiiysen 

Mahon 

Andersen. 

Frledel 

Mailliard 

Minn. 

Fulton 

Mar-hall 

Ashley 

Oallaghcr 

Martin.  Mass 

A-splnall 

Garland 

Mart.ln.  Nebr 

Auchlnclo-s 

Ciarm.itz 

Mathlas 

Avery 

Gavin 

Merrow 

Ay  res 

Gialmo 

Miller, 

B.ildwm 

Gilbert 

George  P 

Baring 

Glenn 

Mills 

Barrett 

Goodell 

Moeller 

Barry 

Granahan 

Monagan 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Green.  Oreg 

Montoya 

Bates 

Green.  Pa 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Battln 

Gr;ffln 

Morris 

Beckworth 

Griffiths 

Morse 

Bennett.  Fla 

Hagen.  Caltf 

Moss 

Bennett.  Mich 

Halpern 

Moulder 

Blatnik 

Hansen 

Multer 

Boggs 

Harding 

Murphy 

BoUnd 

Hiirris 

Natcher 

Boiling 

H«  rsha 

Ni.x 

Bradomas 

Healcv 

Norblad 

Breeding 

Hechler 

0  Brlen    111 

Brewster 

Hemphill 

OBrien.  NY 

Broolts  Tex 

Hollfield 

OHara   111 

Broomfleid 

Holtzman 

OHara.  Mich 

Eurke.  Ky 

Huddleston 

OKonski 

Burke,  Mass 

Hull 

Olsen 

Bvrne,  Pa 

Ikard.  Tex 

O'Neill 

CahUi 

Inouye 

Osmers 

Carey 

Jarman 

Ostertag 

Casey 

Jennings 

Patman 

Cederberg 

Joelson 

PcUy 

Celler 

Johnson,  Calif 

Perkins 

Chamberlain 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Peterson 

ChPlf 

Jones,  .Ma. 

Pfost 

Clark 

Judd 

PhUtaln 

Cohelan 

Kftrsten 

Pike 

Conte 

Karth 

Pirnle 

Corbett 

Kastenmeier 

Poage 

Cornian 

Kearns 

Powell 

Cramer 

Keith 

Price 

Cunningham 

Keogh 

Pucm.ski 

Curtin 

KUdav 

Quie 

Curtis.  Mass 

KUgore 

Reins 

Daddano 

King.  Calif. 

Randall 

Daniels 

King.  Utah 

Re  ass 

Dawson 

Kirwan 

Rhodes.  Ariz 

Dclaney 

KJuczynski 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

D'.ggs 

Kowalskl 

Rlehlman 

Duigell 

Kunkel 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Donohue 

Kyi 

Roberts 

Dooley 

Lane 

Rodlno 

Dovle 

Lankford 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Dulskl 

Latta 

Rooney 

Durno 

Lesinski 

Roosevelt 

Dwyer 

Libonati 

RoBtenkowski 

Edmondson 

Lindsay 

Roush 

Elliott 

Lo'-er 

Rutherford 

Ellsworth 

McCormack 

Ryan 

Fallon 

McDowell 

St   Germain 

f^irbstein 

McFall 

Saund 

Fiiscell 

Mclntire 

Schneebell 

Feighan 

Macdonald 

Schwelker 

Flnnegan 

MacGregor 

Schwengel 

Flno 

Machrowicz 

Seely-Brown 

Shelley 

Sullivan 

Wallhauser 

Sheppard 

Thomas 

Watts 

Shipley 

Thompson,  N.J 

Weaver 

Sibal 

Thompson.  Tex.Wels 

Sikes 

Thornberry 

Wlckersham 

8isk 

Toll 

WidnaU 

Smith  Iowa 

Tollefson 

WUlis 

Smith.  Miss. 

Trimble 

Wright 

Spence 

Tupper 

Yates 

Springer 

Udall.  Morns  KYojng 

SUafford 

Ullman 

Za:3locki 

Steed 

Vauik 

Zelenko 

Stratton 

Van  Zandt 

Stiibbiefield 

Vinson 

NAYS— 161 

Abbitt 

Fisher 

Moore 

Abernethy 

Flood 

Moorehead, 

Adair 

Flynt 

Ohio 

Alexander 

Ford 

Morgan 

Alford 

Forrester 

Mosher 

Anderson,  III 

Fountain 

Murray 

Andrews 

Gary 

Nelsen 

A  rends 

Gatiilngs 

Norrell 

Ashbrook 

Goodimg 

Nygaard 

.Vshmore 

Grant 

Passman 

Bailey 

Gray 

PUhon 

Eaker 

Gross 

Poff 

Bas.'*.  N  H 

Gubscr 

Ray 

Bfoker 

Hagan.  Ga 

Reece 

Beermann 

Halev 

Reifel 

Belcher 

Halleck 

Riley 

Bell 

Hardy 

Rivers.  S  C 

Berry 

Hiirrison.  Va. 

Robison 

Betts 

Harrison.  Wyo 

Rogers,  Fla. 

BUtch 

Harvey,  Ind 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Bolton 

Harvey.  Mich 

Rotidebush 

Bonner 

Hays 

Rousselot 

Bow 

Henderson 

St   George 

Bray 

Herlong 

Say lor 

Bromwell 

Hiestand 

Schadeberg 

Brown 

Hoeven 

Schenck 

Bruce 

Hoffman,  111 

Scherer 

Burleson 

Hoffman   Mlct 

L     Scott 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Horan 

Scranton 

Cannon 

Hosmer 

Selden 

Chenoweth 

Ichord,  Mo 

Short 

Chlperfield 

Jensen 

Shriver 

Church 

Johiin.sen 

Slack 

Clancy 

Jonas 

Smith.  Calif. 

Collier 

Jones.  Mo. 

Smith.  Va. 

Colmer 

Kce 

Staggers 

Cook 

King.  NY. 

Stephens 

Cooiey 

Kitchin 

Tavlor 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Knox 

Teague.  Calif. 

Davis. 

Kornegay 

Teague.  Tex 

James  C 

Laird 

Thomson   Wis. 

Davis.  John  W     Langen 

Tuck 

Dent 

Lennon 

Utt 

Dtnton 

Lipscomb 

Van  Pelt 

Derounian 

McCulloch 

Waller 

Derwinski 

McDonough 

Whalley 

Devln? 

McMillan 

W^harton 

Dole 

McVey 

Whitener 

Donnnick 

Mason 

Whltten 

Dorn 

Matthews 

Wilson,  Caltf. 

Dowdy 

May 

Wilson,  Ind, 

Downing 

Mcader 

Wlnstead 

Everett 

Michel 

Younger 

Fenton 

Miller,  N  Y. 

Findley 

Minshai: 

NOT   VOTING 

—31 

Alger 

Hall 

Miihken 

Anfuso 

Hebert 

Morrison 

Boykm 

Holland 

Pilctier 

Brooks.  La. 

Johnson   Md 

RabBUt 

BroyhiU 

Kelly 

Santangelo 

Buckley 

Kilburn 

Siler 

Coad 

Landrum 

Taber 

Dague 

McSween 

Thompson,  La 

Dhvis.  Tenn. 

Madden 

Wesiland 

Evms 

Miller.  Clem 

Williams 

So  two -thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof*  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr  Hubert  and  Mr  Morrison  for.  with 
Mr  Pilcher  against 

Mr  Buckley  and  Mr  Santangelo  for.  with 
Mr  Landrum  against 

Mr.  Madden  and  Mr.  Rabaut  for,  with  Mr. 
Hal!  against. 

Mr  Anfuso  and  Mr  Johnson  of  Maryland 
for.  with  Mr   Kilburn  against, 

Mrs.  Kelly  and  Mr,  Thompson  of  Louisiana 
for,  with  Mr   BroyhiU  against, 

Mr  McSween  and  Mr  Clem  Miller  for, 
with  Mr.  Holland  against. 
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Mr.  Evins  and  Mr.  Coad  for,  with  Mr. 
Alger  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  West- 
land. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Taber. 
Mr.  Williams  with  Mr.  Slier. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  FENTON,  and  Mr. 
SCHERER  changed  their  vote  from 
•yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  BOGGS,  and  Mr. 
WILLIS  changed  their  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


8666)  to  provide  for  the  improvement 
and  strengthening  of  the  international 
relations  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
moting better  mutual  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  through 
educational  and  cultural  exchanges,  as 
amended. 


PUBLIC     WORKS     APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
days  ago,  at  the  request  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, permission  was  given  for  consider- 
ation on  tomorrow  of  the  public  works 
appropriation  bill.  It  was  so  listed  on 
the  whip  notice  we  all  received.  Today 
permission  was  grajited  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  to  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  my  parliamentary 
inquiry.  Would  it  be  in  order  on  to- 
morrow for  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  to  move  for 
consideration  of  that  appropriations  bill 
as  it  was  scheduled  on  the  whip  notice, 
and  when  we  thought  it  would  be  con- 
sidered? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  In  reply 
to  the  parliamentary  inquii-y  the  present 
occupant  of  the  Chair  will  say  that  if 
such  a  report  is  made  on  a  privileged 
matter  and  if  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  sought  recog- 
nition on  such  a  privileged  matter,  the 
Chair  would  recognize  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  certainly  would  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  would  so 
move  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Will  there  be  a  vote  to- 
morrow, because  the  New  York  delega- 
tion has  a  very  important  primary. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, further  making  a  parliamentary 
inquiry,  that  when  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  asked  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  on  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  he  at  that  time  said,  if 
I  remember  correctly,  and  I  am  suie  I  so 
remember,  that  if  there  was  a  vote  it 
would  have  to  go  over  to  Friday.  It  is 
all  right  with  me,  also. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  answers  his  own  parliamentary 
inquiry.  Also,  the  majority  whip  made 
a  unanimous-consent  request  that  any 
rollcall  tomorrow  go  over  to  Fridav. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  j 

Be    it  enacted    by   the   Senate 


MUTUAL    EDUCATIONAL    AND    CUL- 
TURAL EXCHANGE  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  HAYS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  iH.R. 


and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  '-Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961". 

Sec.  101.  Statement  or  Purpose.^- The 
purpose  of  this  -Act  Is  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  State.s  to  promote  a 
bett€r  understanding  of  the  United  States  In 
other  countries;  to  increase  mutual  umder- 
standing  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  other  countries 
by  means  of  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change; to  strengthen  the  ties  which  imite 
us  with  other  nations  by  demonstrating  the 
educational  and  cultural  Interests,  develop- 
ments, and  achievements  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  other  nations,  and 
the  contributions  being  made  toward  a 
peaceful  and  more  fruitful  life  for  people 
throughout  the  world;  to  promote  Interna- 
tional cooperation  for  educational  au<l  cul- 
tural advancement;  and  thus  to  assist  In  the 
development  of  friendly,  sympathetic,  and 
peaceful  relations  between  the  United  istates 
and  the  other  countries  of   the  world. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized, 
when  he  considers  that  It  would  strengthen 
international  cooperative  relations.  tx5  pro- 
vide,  by  grant,  contract,  or  otherwise,  for — 

(1)  educational  exchanges.  (1)  by  financ- 
ing studies,  research,  instruction,  and  other 
educational  activities^ 

(A)  of  or  for  American  citizens  and  na- 
tionals in  foreign  countries,  and 

(B)  of  or  for  citizens  and  nationals  of  for- 
eign countries  In  American  schools  and  in- 
stitutions of  learning  located  in  or  orutslde 
the  United  States; 

and  (ii)  by  financing  visits  and  intcrahanges 
between  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries of  students,  trainees,  teachers,  instruc- 
tors, and  professors; 

(2)  cultural  exchanges,  by  financing. — 

(I)  visits  and  Interchanges  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  of  lead- 
ers, experts  in  fields  of  specialized  knowledge 
or  skill,  and  other  influential  or  fllstin- 
guished  persons; 

(II)  tours  In  countries  abroad  by  creative 
and  performing  artists  and  athleteu  from 
the  United  States,  Individually  and  In  groups, 
representing  any  field  of  the  arts,  sports,  or 
any  other  form  of  cultural  attainment; 

(ill)  United  States  representation  in  In- 
ternational artistic,  dramatic,  musical,  pp>orts, 
and  other  cultural  festivals,  compe<Jitions, 
meetings,  and  like  exhibitions  and  iissem- 
blies; 

(ivi  participation  by  groups  and  individ- 
uals from  other  countries  in  nonprofit  ac- 
tivities in  the  United  States  similar  to  those 
described  in  subparagraphs  dii  and  (lil»  of 
this  paragraph,  when  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  participation  is  in  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

(3)  United  States  participation  In  inter- 
national fairs  and  expositions,  including 
trade  and  industrial  fairs  and  other  public 
or  private  dem-onstratlons  of  United  States 
economic  accomplishments  ai:id  cultufal  at- 
taiiiments. 

(bi  In  furtherrmce  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  President  is  further  authorized  to 
provide  for — 

( 1 )  interchanges  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  of  handicrafts. 
j^cientific.  technical,  and  schoL-.rly  books, 
books  of  literature,  periodicals,  and  Govern- 
ment publications,  and  the  reproduction  and 
translation  of  such  writings,  and  the  prep- 
aration,   distribution,    and    interchange    of 


other  educational  and  research  materials. 
Including  laboratory  and  technical  equip- 
ment for  education  and  research. 

(2)  establishing  and  operating  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  centers  for  cultural 
and  technical  Interchanges  to  promote  bet- 
ter relations  and  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  through 
cooperative  study,  training,  and  research; 

(3)  assistance  in  the  establishment,  ex- 
pansion, maintenance,  and  operation  of 
schools  and  institutions  of  learning  abro.ad, 
founded,  operated,  or  spon.sored  by  citizens 
or  nonprofit  Institutions  of  the  United 
States,  including  such  schools  and  Institu- 
tions serving  as  demonstration  centers  for 
methods  and  practices  employed  m  tlie 
United  States; 

(4)  fostering  and  supporting  American 
studies  In  foreign  countries  through  profes- 
sorships, lectureships,  institutes,  seminars, 
and  courses  In  such  subjects  as  Amer- 
ican history,  government,  economics,  lan- 
guage and  literature,  and  other  subjects  re- 
lated to  American  civilization  and  culture, 
including  financing  the  attendance  at.  such 
studies  by  persons  from  other  countries; 

(5)  encouraging  and  promoting  medical, 
scientific,  cultural,  and  educational  research 
and  development; 

(6)  promoting  modern  foreign  language 
training  and  area  studies  in  United  States 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  by  sup- 
porting visits  and  study  In  foreign  countries 
by  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  in  such 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  for  the 
purpose  of  Improving  their  skill  In  languages 
and  their  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  the 
people  of  those  countries,  and  by  financing 
visits  by  teachers  from  those  countries  to 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  partici- 
pating In  foreign  language  training  and  area 
studies  In  United  States  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities; 

(7)  encouraging  Independent  research  Into 
the  problems  of  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  President  is  autlionzed 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  International  organizations. 
In  furtherance  of  the  purj^oses  of  this  Act 
In  such  agreements  the  President  is  author- 
ized, when  he  deems  It  In  the  public  Interest, 
to  seek  the  agreement  of  the  other  goicrn- 
ments  concerned  to  cooperate  and  assist. 
Including  making  use  of  funds  placed  In  spe- 
cial accounts  pursuant  to  asrreements  con- 
cluded In  accordance  with  section  115(b) 
(6)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  .^ct  of  IM8. 
or  any  similar  agreements.  In  providing  for 
the  activities  authorized  In  section  102,  and 
particularly  those  authorized  in  subsection 
102(a)(1).  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the 
expenses  of  International  transportation  of 
their  own  citizens  and  n.-^tiouals  and  of 
activities  In  furtherance  of  the  purpces  of 
this  Act  carried  on  within  the  borders  of 
such  other  nations. 

(b)  Svich  agreements  may  also  provide  for 
the  creation  or  continuation  of  btnational 
or  multinational  educational  and  cultural 
foundations  and  commissions  for  ilie  pur- 
pose of  administering  programs  In  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  such  agreements  with  International 
organizations,  the  President  may  provide  for 
equitable  United  States  participation  in  and 
support  for.  Including  a  reasonable  share 
(not  In  excess  of  25  percent)  of  the  cost  of, 
educational  and  cultural  programs  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  such  organizations. 

Sec  104.  (a)  The  President  may  delegate, 
to  such  ofHcera  of  the  Government  as  he  de- 
termines to  be  appropriate,  any  of  the  pow- 
ers conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act  to  the 
extent  that  he  finds  such  delegation  to  be  In 
the  Interest  of  the  purposes  expressed  in  this 
Act  and  the  efficient  administration  of  the 
programs  undertaken  pursuant  to  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  where  the  President  has  dele- 
gated any  of  such  powers  to  any  officer,  be- 
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fore  the  President  implements  any  proposal 
for  the  delegation  of  any  such  powers  to  an- 
other officer,  that  proposal  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Uelations  of  the  Senate,  and  therea.'ter  a 
period  of  not  less  than  sixty  days  sliall  have 
elapsed  while  Congress  is  in  sessu  n.  In 
computing  such  sixty  days,  there  shall  be 
excluded  the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days 

lb)  The  President  is  authorlzod  to  employ 
such  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  and  pu.'poscs  of  this 
Act  and  fix  their  compensation  In  accordance 
with  the  CUissificalion  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  perfurmlng  func- 
tions under  this  Act  outside  the  United 
States,  including  participation  in  bina- 
tlonal  or  multinational  foundations  or  com- 
missions, the  Secretary  of  State  may  employ 
or  assign  or  authfTizc  the  employment  or 
assignment  for  the  duration  of  operations 
under  this  Act  of  perwi-.s  In  or  to  the  For- 
eign Service  Reserve  or  Foreign  Service  Staff 
and  alien  clerks  and  employees  in  accordance 
with  applicable  provisions  of  the  Forelen 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  t22  U  S.C. 
801). 

(di  For  the  purpose  of  performing  func- 
tions under  this  Act  outside  the  United 
States,  the  President  is  auth^aized  to  pro- 
vide that  any  peison  employed  or  a.=  signcd  by 
a  United  States  Government  agency  shall  be 
entitled,  except  to  the  extent  that  th.c  Presi- 
dent may  specify  otherwise  in  cases  in  which 
the  p)erlod  of  employment  or  asslpnmcnt  ex- 
ceeds thirty  months,  to  the  same  benefit* 
as  are  provided  by  section  528  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22 
UisC.  928),  for  persons  appointed  to  the 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  and,  except  for  pol- 
icymaking officials,  the  provisions  of  section 
1005  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  (22  U  S  C.  807),  shall  apply  in  the 
case  of  such  [>erson.s 

(ei(l)  In  providing  for  the  activities  and 
Interchanges  authorized  by  section  102  of 
this  Act,  grants  may  be  made  to  or  for  In- 
dividuals, either  directly  or  ilirough  finiti- 
dations  or  educational  or  other  institutions, 
which  foundations  or  institutlotis  are  public 
or  private  nonprofit,  and  may  Include  funds 
for  tuition  and  other  neces.sary  incidental 
expenses,  for  travel  expenses  from  their 
places  of  residence  and  return  for  them- 
selves, and.  whenever  it  would  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  for  tlie  dependent  mem- 
bers of  their  immediate  ftinillies.  for  herUth 
and  accident  Insurance  premiums,  emer- 
gency medical  expenses,  costs  of  prep.inng 
and  transporting  to  their  former  homes  the 
remains  of  any  of  siich  persons  who  may  die 
while  away  from  their  homes  as  partlclp.ants 
or  dependents  of  participants  In  any  pro- 
gram under  this  Act.  and  for  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  at  rates  prescribed  by  the 
President,  for  all  such  persons,  and  for  such 
other  expenses  as  are  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  Funds  available  for  programs  under 
this  Act  may  be  ii-sed  ( 1 )  to  provide  for 
orientation  courses,  language  training.  Inter- 
cultural  seminars,  counseling,  or  other  ap- 
propriate services  and  materials  for  persons 
traveling  out  of  the  countries  of  their  resi- 
dence for  educational  and  cti'.tural  purposes 
which  further  the  pvirposes  of  this  Act, 
whether  or  not  they  are  receiving  other 
financial  support  from  the  Government,  and 
(11)  to  provide  or  continue  services  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  such  programs 
following  the  return  of  such  persons  to  the 
countries  of  their  residence 

(3 1  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  foreign 
students  in  making  the  l>est  use  of  their  op- 
portunities while  attending  colleges  and 
universities  In  the  United  States,  and  assist- 


ing such  students  in  directing  their  talents 
and  Initiative  into  channels  which  will  make 
them  more  effective  leaders  upon  return  to 
their  native  lands,  the  President  may  make 
suitable  arrangements,  by  contract  or  other- 
wise, for  the  establisliment  and  maintenance 
at  Colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States  attended  by  foreign  students  of  an 
adequate  cuunseilug  service. 

(4  (The  President  is  authorized  to  provide 
for  publicity  and  promotion  abroad  of  activi- 
ties of  the   type  provided  for  In  this  Act 

(fi  All  persons  employed  or  assigned  to 
duties  under  this  Act  shall  be  investigated 
with  respect  to  loyalty  and  suitability  in  ac- 
cordance with  standards  and  procedures  es- 
tablished by  the  President 

Sec  105  la  I  Appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  are  hereby  authorized, 
and  this  authorization  includes  the  author- 
ity to  grant,  in  any  appropriation  Act  the 
authority  to  enter  Into  contracts,  within  the 
amounts  so  authorized,  creating  obligations 
in  advance  of  appropriations. 

(bi  Funds  appropriated  fur  programs  un- 
der this  Act  may.  wlthotit  regard  to  section 
3651  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  US  C  543  i , 
be  used  for  the  acquisition  from  any  source 
of  foreign  currencies  In  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  for  current  expenditures 
and  for  grants.  Including  grants  to  founda- 
tions and  commissions  In  accordance  with 
Internationa!  agreements  providing  for  the 
accomplishment  cf  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)The  President  Is  authorly.ed — 

(1)  to  reser\e  In  such  amounts  and  for 
such  perkKls  as  he  shall  determine  to  be 
nece?isarT  to  provide  for  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  subsections  102(a)(1)  and  102 
(a  '  i2)  (i  I .  and 

(2)  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law  except  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist- 
ance Control  Act  of  1951.  to  use  In  such 
amoiii.ts  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  si>ec- 
Ifled  In  appropriation  Acts,  to  the  extent 
that  such  use  is  not  restricted  by  agreement 
with  the  foreign  nations  concerricd.  for  any 
programs  authorized  by  this  .^ct 

any  currencies  of  foreign  nations  received  or 
to  be  received  by  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  thereof — 

(11  under  acreemeiits  disposing  of  surplus 
property  or  settling  lend-lease  and  other  war 
accoutits  concluded  after  World  War  II, 

(11)  as  the  proceeds  of  sales  or  loan  re- 
pavTnents,  including  Interest,  for  trans- 
actions heretofore  or  hereafter  effected  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954    as  amended: 

(ill)  in  repayment  of  principal  or  interest 
on  any  other  credit  extended  or  loan  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  made  by  the  United  Suites 
or  any  agency  thereof,  or 

(ivi  as  deposits  to  the  account  of  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  section  115(bi  i6; 
or  section  lloih)  of  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  or  any  sin-.Uar 
provision  of  any  other  law. 

(d)  The  President  Is  further  authorized  to 
reserve  and  u.se  for  educational  and  cultural 
exchange  programs  and  other  activities  au- 
thorized In  subsections  102  (ai  and  ib)  of 
this  Act  in  relation  to  Finland  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Finland,  all  sums  due  or  paid  on  and 
after  August  24.  1949.  by  the  Republic  of 
Finland  to  the  United  States  as  interest  on 
or  in  retirement  of  the  principal  of  the  debt 
Incurred  under  the  Act  of  February  25.  1919. 
as  refunded  by  the  agreement  dated  May  1. 
1923.  pursvuant  to  the  authority  cont;ilned  m 
the  Act  of  February  9.  1922.  or  of  any  other 
indebtedness  incurred  by  that  Republic  and 
owing  to  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
World  War  I 

(e)  Foreign  government',  internntion.al 
organizations  and  private  individuals,  firm-?. 
ass<.>ciations,  agencies,  and  other  groups 
shall  be  encouraged  to  participate  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible  In  carrying  out 
this  Act  and  to  make  contributions  of  funds, 
property,    and  services   which    the   President 


is  hereby  authorized  to  accept,  to  be  utilized 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
Funds  made  available  for  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  contribute  toward  meet- 
ing the  expenses  of  activities  CiU^rled  out 
through  normal  private  channels,  by  private 
means,  and  through  foreign  government-s 
and  International  organiziitions. 

Sec.  106.  (a)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  se- 
lecting students,  scholars,  teachers,  trainees, 
and  other  persons  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
grams authorized  under  section  102(a)(1) 
of  this  Act.  and  of  supervlsiiig  such  programs 
and  the  programs  authorized  under  section 
102(bi  (4)  and  (6),  there  is  hereby  con- 
tinued the  authority  of  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  Board  Oi  Foreign  Scholarships  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Board")  consisting 
of  ten  members  In  connection  with  ap- 
poliitments  to  such  Board,  due  considera- 
tion shall  be  given  to  the  selection  of  dis- 
tiiigulshed  representatives  of  cultural, 
educational,  student  advisory,  and  war  vet- 
erans groups,  and  representatives  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  the  United 
States  Veterans'  Administration,  public  and 
private  nonprofit  educational  Institutions 
(2)  In  the  selection  of  American  citizens 
for  participation  in  progranis  under  this 
Act  preference  shall  be  given  to  those  who 
have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  and  due  consideration  shail 
be  given  to  applicants  from  all  geographical 
areas  of  the  United  States. 

(b)(li  The  United  States  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  International  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Conimission" )  is  liereby  established  to 
replace  the  United  States  .Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Educational  Exchange.  The  Com- 
mission shall  formulate  and  recommend  to 
the  President  policies  for  exercising  his  au- 
thority under  this  Act  and  shall  appraise 
the  effectiveness  of  programs  carried  out 
pursuant  to  it.  The  Commission  shall  make 
a  special  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  past 
programs  with  emphasis  on  the  activities  of 
a  reasonably  representative  cross  section  of 
past  recipients  of  aid  and  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  nut  later  than 
December  31.  1962. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  nine 
members,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Not  more  than  five 
membe.'-s  of  the  Commission  shall  be  from 
aiiy  ojie  political  party 

(3  1  The  members  of  the  Conamlsslon  shall 
represent  the  public  interest  and  shall  be 
selected  from  a  cross  section  of  educational, 
cultural,  scientific,  technical,  and  public 
service  backgrounds. 

(4)  The  term  of  each  member  shall  be 
three  years  except  that,  of  the  first  nine 
appointments,  three  shall  be  for  a  term 
of  one  year  and  tliree  shall  be  for  a  term 
of  two  years.  Any  member  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  is  ap- 
pointed shall  t>€  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office  any  member  may  continue  to 
serve  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and 
has  qualified 

( 5 )  The  President  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man from  among  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(6)  TliC  Commi-sslon  is  authorized  to  adopt 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  deem 
neces.sary  to  carry  out  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  this   Act. 

(C)  I  1  )  There  is  hereby  continued  the  Ad- 
visory CommitToe  on  the  Arts  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Committee")  created  un- 
der section  10  of  the  International  Cultural 
Exchance  and  Trade  Fair  Participation  Act 
of  1P56  consistine  of  a  Chairman  and  nine 
other  members  of  whom  at  least  one  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  Commi.>^ion.  Appoint- 
ment of  all  members  and  .^election  of  the 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  shall  hereafter 
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be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  mak- 
ing Buch  appointments  due  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  the  recommendations  for 
nomination  submitted  by  leading  national 
organizations  in  the  major  art  fields. 

(2)  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  Individuals  whose  knowledge  of  or  ex- 
perience in,  or  whose  profound  Interest  in. 
one  or  mere  of  the  arts  will  enable  them  to 
assist  the  Commission,  the  President,  and 
other  officers  of  the  Government  in  perform- 
ing the  functions  described  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  The  Committee  shall,  in  connection 
with  activities  authorized  under  subsection 
102(a)(2)    Of  this  Act — 

(A)  advise  and  assist  the  Commission  in 
the  discharge  of  its  responsibilities  in  the 
field  of  international  educational  exchange 
and  cultural  presentations  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  role  of  the  arts  in  such  fields; 

( B )  advise  other  interested  officers  of  the 
Government  In  the  discharge  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  connection  with  such  ac- 
tivities and  in  connection  with  other  inter- 
national activities  concerned  with  the  arts; 

(C)  provide  such  other  advice  and  assist- 
ance as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate. 

(4)  The  term  of  office  of  each  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  shall  be  three  years. 

(d)  The  President  is  authorized  to  create 
such  interagency  and  other  advisory  com- 
mittees as  In  his  Judgment  may  be  of  assist- 
ance in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  from  time  to  time  to  convene  con- 
ferences of  persons  interested  in  educational 
and  cultural  afTairs  to  consider  matters  re- 
lating to  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  section  214  of  the 
Act  of  May  3.  1945  (59  Stat.  134:  31  U.S.C 
691).  shall  be  applicable  to  any  interagency 
committee  created  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  Members  of  the  Board, 
the  Commission,  the  Committee,  and  other 
committees  provided  for  in  this  section  shall 
receive  no  compensation  for  their  services  as 
such,  but  they  shall  be  entitled  to  trans- 
portation expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence  at  the  rate  prescribed  by  or 
established  pursuant  to  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  Expense  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2),  while  away  from 
home  in  connection  with  attendance  at 
meetings  or  in  consultation  with  officials  of 
the  Government  or  otherwise  carrying  out 
duties  as  authorized. 

(f)  The  President  is  autiiorized  to  provide 
for  necessary  secretarial  and  staff  assistance 
for  the  Board,  the  Commission,  and  the 
Committee,  and  such  other  committees  as 
may  created  under  this  section. 

Sec.  107.  The  Board,  the  Commission,  and 
the  Committee  shall  submit  annual  reports 
to  the  Congress  and  such  other  reports  to 
the  Congress  as  they  deem  appropriate,  and 
shall  make  reports  to  the  public  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  to  develop  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  and  support  for  the 
programs  authorized  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  de- 
termines It  to  be  in  furtherance  of  this  Act, 
the  functions  authorized  in  section  102(a) 
(2)  and  (3)  may  be  performed  without  re- 
gard to  such  provisions  of  law  or  limitations 
of  authority  regulating  or  relating  to  the 
making,  performance,  amendment,  or  modi- 
fication of  contracts,  the  acquisition  and  dis- 
position of  property,  and  the  expenditure  of 
Government  funds,  as  he  may  specify. 

(b)  The  President  shall  submit  annual 
reports  to  the  Congress  of  activities  carried 
on  and  expenditures  made  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Each  such  report 
-shall  Include  the  texts  of  agreements  made 
with  other  nations  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  report,  a  full  description  of  the 
program  and  the  funds  expended  with  re- 
:^pect  to  each  country  in  which  activities 
have  been  carried  on  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 


(c)  In  connection  with  activities  author- 
ized by  section  102(a)  (2)  and  <3)  of  this 
Act,  the  President  Is  authorized  to  provide 
for  all  necessary  expenditures  Involved  in 
the  selection,  purchase,  rental,  construction, 
or  other  acquisition  of  exhibits  and  materi- 
als and  equipment  therefor,  and  the  actual 
display  thereof.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
costs  of  transportation.  Insurance.  Installa- 
tion, safekeeping  and  storage,  maintenance 
and  operation,  rental  of  space,  and  dis- 
mantling. 

(d)  The  President  is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  provisions  of  title  VIII  of  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  to  the  ex- 
tent he  deems  necessary  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  109.  The  Immigration  and  Natioiial- 
ity  Act,  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  In  section  101(a)  ( 15)  ( I)  change  the 
period  to  a  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  and 
add  the  following: 

"(J)  an  alien  having  a  residence  in  a  for- 
eign country  which  he  has  no  intention  of 
abandoning  who  is  a  bona  fide  student, 
scholar,  trainee,  teacher,  professor,  research 
assistant,  specialist,  or  leader  in  a  field  of 
specialized  knowledge  or  skill,  or  other  per- 
son of  similar  description,  who  is  coming 
temporarily  to  the  United  States  as  a  par- 
ticipant In  a  program  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  pursuant  to  the  Mutual  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961. 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching.  Instructing  or 
lecturing,  or  studying,  observing  or  conduct- 
ing resesirch.  or  receiving  training,  and  the 
alien  spouse  and  minor  children  of  any  such 
alien  if  accompanying  him  or  following  to 
join  him." 

(b)  in  Section  212  redesignate  subsection 
•'(e)"  to  read  "(f) '  and  add  a  new  subsec- 
tion "(e)"  to  read: 

"(e)  No  person  admitted  under  section 
101(a)  (15)  (J)  or  acquiring  such  status  alter 
admission  shall  be  eligible  to  apply  for  an 
immigrant  visa,  or  for  permanent  residence 
or  for  a  nonimmigrant  visa  under  section 
101(a)  ( 15)  (H)  tintll  it  is  established  that 
such  person  has  resided  and  been  physically 
present  In  the  country  of  his  nationality  or 
his  last  residence,  or  in  another  foreign 
country  for  an  aggregate  of  at  least  two  years 
following  departure  from  the  United  States 
Provided.  That  such  residence  in  another 
foreign  country  shall  be  considered  to  have 
satisfied  the  requirements  of  this  subsection 
if  the  Secretary  of  State  determines  that  it 
has  served  the  purpose  and  the  intent  of  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961:  Provided  further.  That  upon 
the  favorable  recommendation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  pursuant  to  the  request  erf  ^ 
Government  agency  desiring  to  obtain  the 
alien's  services  for  the  prospective  benefit  to 
the  national  defense,  economy,  welfare,  or 
cultural  interest,  or  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  after  he 
has  determined  that  departure  from  the 
United  States  would  Impose  exceptional 
hardship  upon  the  alien's  spouse  or  child  (if 
such  spouse  or  child  Is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  a  lawfully  resident  alien ) , 
the  Attorney  General  may  waive  the  re- 
quirement of  such  two-year  foreign  resi- 
dence abroad  in  the  case  of  any  alien  whose 
admission  to  the  United  States  is  found  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  be  In  the  public  in- 
terest: And  proiHded  further.  That  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph  shall  apply  only 
to  those  persons  acquiring  such  status  sub- 
sequent to  June  4.  1956":  and 

(c)  In  section  248,  after  the  language 
■paragraph  (15(C)",  in  both  Instances,  add 
"or  (J)". 

Sec.  110.  (a)   There  are  hereby  repealed — 

(1)  Section  32(b)(2)  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944.  as  amended  (60  Stat 
754,  50  U.SC.  App.  Sec   1641); 


(2)  Sections  2(2),  201.  203  Insofar  as  it 
relates  to  schools.  601,  602  and  603  Insofar 
as  they  relate  to  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Educational  Exchange.  1001  Insofar  as  it 
relates  to  persons  employed  or  assigned  to 
duties  under  this  Act.  and  1008  and  1009 
Insofar  as  they  relate  to  educational  ex- 
change activities,  of  the  United  SUtes  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 

1948,  as  amended  (62  Stat  6:  22  U.SC  sec- 
tions 1431(21  :  1434.  1439,  1440.  1446.  1448. 
1466.  1467, and  1468 1 : 

(3)  The  International  Cultural  Exchange 
and  Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of  1956 
(70  Stat    778:   22  U.S.C    1991-2001  >: 

(4)  The    Joint    resolution    of    August    24. 

1949,  authorizing  the  use  of  Finnish  World 
War  I  debt  payments  available  for  educa- 
tional and  technical  instruction,  and  so 
forth    (63  Stat     630.    20  U.S.C.  222-224). 

(b)  All  Executive  orders,  agreements,  de- 
terminations, regulations,  contracts,  ap- 
pointments, and  other  actions  Issued,  con- 
cluded, or  taken  under  authority  of  any 
provisions  of  law  repealed  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  continue  In  full  force 
and  effect,  and  shall  l)e  applicable  to  the 
appropriate  provisions  of  this  Act  until 
modified  or  superseded  by  appropriate 
authority. 

(c)  Any  reference  in  any  other  Act  to  the 
provisions  of  law  listed  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  hereafter  be  considered  to  be  refer- 
ences to  the  appropriate  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
.second  demanded? 

Mr.s.  ST,  GEORGE  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  .second. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  is  the 
gentlewoman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mrs.  ST  GEORGE  I  am  opposed  to 
the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
gentlewoman  qualifies. 

Mr  HAYS  Mi'.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  second  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill. 
H  R.  8666.  IS  essentially  a  codification 
of  laws  already  on  the  books:  The  Ful- 
bright  amendment  to  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1944:  the  U.S.  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948; 
the  International  Cultural  Exchange 
and  Fair  Trade  Participation  Act  of 
1946:  the  Finnish  Debt  Payments  Act  of 
1949;  and  parts  of  Public  Law  480.  The 
latter  two.  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
Finnish  Debt  Payments  Act  and  the 
parts  involved  of  Public  Law  480,  are 
those  which  deal  with  the  exchange  of 
students  and  teachers. 

The  President  has  set  up  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Affairs,  headed  by 
an  Assistant  Secretary.  The  adminis- 
tration of  all  of  these  laws  is  now  under 
his  jurisdiction.  Pulling  them  together 
would  not  change  his  jurisdiction. 

The  bill  does  not  set  a  ceiling  on  ap- 
propriations, it  merely  provides  the  au- 
thorization. Each  year  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  and  the  Congress  will 
determine  how  much  is  to  be  appropri- 
ated. In  fi.scal  1961  appropriations  for 
various  programs  covered  by  this  bill 
amounted  to  about  $37  million. 

I  might  say  to  you  that  I  think  this 
bill  probably  has  more  potential  good  in 
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it  for  the  United  States  and  its  foreign 
policy  than  any  particular  piece  of  leg- 
islation we  might  consider.  This  bill 
gets  at  the  young  people  by  promoting 
exchanges,  by  permitting  some  of  them 
to  come  to  the  United  States  to  be  edu- 
catt-'d.  and  by  permitting  our  students 
and  teachers  to  go  abroad  for  language 
and  other  essential  training. 

I  would  point  out  to  you.  and  I  hope 
not  to  take  too  much  time  although  I 
want  to  answer  any  questions  if  I  cati. 
that  less  than  10  percent  of  the  foreign 
students  in  the  United  States  come  here 
under  any  kind  of  exchange  program. 
The  other  90  percent  come  under  various 
private  capacities,  under  grants  from 
universities  and  colleges,  under  private 
foundations,  and  thousands  of  them 
come  on  iheir  own.  The  only  thing  this 
bill  does  for  the  90  peicent  that  do  not 
come  under  iho  Government  program  is 
to  provide  that  there  can  be  set  up  some 
counseling  and  guidance  services,  which 
I  think  are  e.ssential  in  order  that  we 
get  the  most  good  out  of  the  90  pcrccr.t 
who  are  coming  here  under  their  own 
power. 

Mr    DERWINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  If  I  understood 
the  gentleman  correctly,  there  are  com- 
mittee amendments  that  are  goinp  to  be 
offered  to  the  bill,  as  we  now  have  it, 
in  other  words,  perfecting  amendments? 
Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  correct.  Most  of 
those  amendments  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  are  technical  amendments 
with  the  exception  of  one  amendment 
which  I  di-scussed  with  the  gentleman 
from  Georcia  IMr.  J.ames  C  D.^VIsl. 
The  bill  did  have  provision  for  8  super- 
grades.  Judge  Davis  tells  me  he  is 
bringing  a  bill  out  of  his  committee  to 
provide  for  a  number  of  overall  super- 
grades  throughout  the  entire  Govern- 
ment. Therefore,  ^^e  have  included  the 
sunendment  striking  out  the  .supergrades 
involved  in  the  bill  with  the  exception 
of  three  that  are  already  there  that  the 
State  Department  has.  but  which  are 
not  new  positions  but  are  only  involved 
in  the  transfer  under  the  present  title 
under  this  particular  piece  of  legislation. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.     Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  the  gentleman  has  done 
a  great  service  in  bringing  this  bill  up 
in  this  form.  One  part  of  it  is  actually 
an  extension  of  what  was  a  temporary 
program  initiated  by  President  Eisen- 
hower which  was  called  the  President's 
emergency  fund  for  cultural  cxchanr^e 
This  was  made  permanent.  The  rc^t 
of  this  legislation  is.  in  my  estimation, 
soundly  conceived  and  is  a  great  and 
permanent  part  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  for  his  contribution. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  concluding  my  re- 
marks at  the  moment.  I  would  point  out 
that  this  bill  was  con?:idercd  and  hear- 
ings were  had  before  the  subcommittee. 


I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  their  good  attendance 
at  the  hearings.     We  never  failed  to  have 
a  quorum  and  it  was  not  diflBcult  to  get 
a  quorum.    No  one  appeared  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill.    The  bill  was  read  line 
by  line  and  word  by  word  by  the  sub- 
committee  through   five   long   sessions. 
Amendments  were  offered  and  c'.isciLssed. 
I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  minority  side,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio    1  Mrs    Bolton  1 ,  the 
gentleman   from   Indiana    IMr.   Ad.mrI, 
and    the    gentleman    from    Connecticut 
1  Mr.  Sef.ly-Brown  i .    Amendments  were 
ofTcrcd  in  the  subcommittee  which  it  was 
thought  would  strengthen  the  bill,  and 
they  were  adopted     My  fellow  members 
on  the  committee  whom  I   have  men- 
tioned along  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
Democratic  side  were  unanimous  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill.    The  bill  was  reported 
out  of  the  full  committee  unanimously 
Mr  Speaker,  there  are  two  other  mat- 
ters I  think  I  should  touch  upon.    There 
was  a  provision  in  the  bill  for  certain 
changes  in  the  Immigration  Act.     We 
sent  the  language  down  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee  on   Immigration   headed   by   the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wal- 
ter 1 .     His  committee  studied  the  lan- 
guage and  rewrote  the  language  and  our 
committee    adopted    it    in    its    entirety 
without  any  chanee  whatever. 

There  were  some  changes  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Act,  but  we  were  unable 
because  of  the  limitations  of  time  to 
work  that  out  with  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  so  we  struck  that  out 
entirely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  criticism  around  here  about  bills 
being  sent  up  from  downtown.  This  bill 
was  not  sent  up  from  downtown.  This 
bill  was  written  here  on  the  Hill,  largely 
under  the  direction  of  Senator  Ftlbkight 
and  the  staff  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  The  bill  came 
to  the  House  from  the  other  body.  We 
changed  it  substantially  m  some  respects. 
We  have  what  we  think  is  a  sound  bill, 
and  one  that  anybody  can  conscien- 
tiou.'-ly  support 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  notice  in  the  report 
it  says  that  53.107  foreign  students  are 
in  the  United  States  plus  1,858  who  are 
studying,  I  presume,  under  a  Govern- 
ment-administered program.  Has  any 
survey  or  study  been  made  of  what  these 
students  do  when  they  retui-n  to  their 
respective  countries?  In  other  words. 
do  they  perform  basically  the  function 
that  the  Peace  Corps  proposes  to  per- 
form? 

Mr.  H.\YS.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
brought  that  point  up  because  this  is  a 
matter  tiiat  is  of  considerable  concern 
to  the  committee.  We  have  written  in 
Inngunsf^  to  provide  for  exactly  that,  so 
that  we  can  keep  in  contact  with  these 
pcoplo  who  come  m,  as  to  where  they  are 
when  they  go  back  home,  so  that  they 
just  do  not  disappear  from  sight  forever. 
We  hope  to  think  that  of  this  number 
that  the  gentleman  has  read,  the  great 
majority  that  came  here  under  private 


sponsorship,  that  they  are  a  great  po- 
tential source  of  good  for  our  country. 
And,  we  have  provided  that  the  State 
Department  can  use  some  of  their  funds 
to  keep  in  touch  with  them.  They  have 
the  authority  to  send  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  one  of  our  magazines  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind  and  ti-y  to  use  this 
great  potential  source  that  we  may  have 
in  any  particular  country. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
that.  I  was  simply  curious  to  know. 
Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
because  I  have  had,  as  I  think  many 
Members  of  tiiis  House  have  had.  these 
students  come  in.  and  after  they  have 
been  here  for  a  while  ask  for  private 
bills  so  that  they  can  stay  here. 

Mr.  HAYS.  We  have  taken  care  of 
that.  The  language  is  identical  as  it 
was;  that  they  have  to  go  back  if  they 
come  in  under  Government  auspices; 
they  must  return  for  2  years  before  they 
can  be  eligible  under  any  circumstances 
as  peraianent  residents. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Has  the  gentleman  read 
the  recent  book  entitled  "A  Nation  of 
Sheep."  by  William  J.  Lederer,  the  man 
who   wrote   "The  Ugly  American"? 

Mr.  HAYS.  No:  I  have  not.  I  have 
heard  of  the  book  and  I  hope  to  get 
hold  of  it.  I  read  "The  Ugly  American," 
and  I  have  a  good  deal  of  regard  for  the 
author 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  moved  to  ask  the 
question  because  the  author  of  this  book 
is  quite  critical  of  the  way  the  exchange 
program  operates.  He  charges  that 
many  of  the  exchange  students  brought 
to  this  country  come  from  politically 
prominent  families  or  people  with  influ- 
ence, or  from  the  so-called  uppercrust 
of  society  and  few,  if  any,  from  ordinary 
families  from  the  i  ural  communities,  and 
therefore  when  they  go  back  home  they 
do  not  take  the  American  story  to  the 
remote  sections  of  their  countries  where 
tiie  mas.ses  live. 

Mr.  HAYS.  We  have  tried  to  write 
In  the  language  of  the  bill  language 
which  would  improve  the  selection.  But. 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  as  to  the 
90  percent  who  come  here  under  their 
own  power,  there  is  no  way  in  the  world 
that  we.  as  a  government,  can  influence 
that  selection.  But.  we  certainly  have 
tried  to  write  in  language  which  would 
improve  our  selection  program. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SEIELY-BROWN.  I  might  point 
out  that  what  the  gentleman  has  said  is 
vei-y  true,  because  90  percent  of  our  ex- 
change students  are  privately  financed 
and  only  10  percent  come  here  by  way  of 
outside  governments  and  by  ourselves. 

Mr.-^.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  'Mr  Gegssj  . 

Mr.  Gross.  Mr.  Speaker.  5  minutes 
is  not  a  great  deal  of  time  to  do  very 
much  with  this  bill. 

According  to  the  report,  this  bill  claims 
to  pull  together  existing  laws  that  are 
primarily  concerned  with  the  educational 
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and  cultural  aspects  of  our  exchange  pro- 
grams, and  yet  we  find  in  the  report  and 
the  same  paragraph,  that  this  bill  does 
not  touch  many  other  exchange  pro- 
grams of  Government  agencies,  such  as 
ICA.  AEC.  andNIH. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  I  cannot  yield,  be- 
cause my  understanding  is  that  time  for 
debate  on  this  side  is  going  to  go  to  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  when  it  ought  to 
go  to  the  opposition. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
right.  We  could  not  cover  the  water- 
front. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  not  cover  the 
waterfront — I  do  not  make  that  in  the 
form  of  a  question — if  there  is  to  be  a 
revision,  then  it  ought  to  cover  the  water- 
front of  all  these  cultural  outfits.  Here 
is  a  bill  that  calls  for  initial  spending 
of  $40  million.  On  page  2  of  the  bill 
the  President  is  authorized  to  provide, 
by  grant,  contract,  or  otherwise,  for  cul- 
tural exchanges  by  financing: 

Visits  and  interchanges  between  the  United 
states  and  other  countries  of  leaders,  experts 
in  fields  of  specialized  knowledge  or  skill, 
and  other  influential  or  distinguished 
persons. 

Whoever  they  may  be. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman    yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    No,  I  cannot  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  yield  the  gentle- 
man an  extra  minute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  if  you  will 
give  me  an  extra  minute. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  all  the  things  he  has  read  are 
in  present  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  care  whether  it 
is  in  law  past,  present,  or  future.  What 
is  important  is  what  we  vote  on  today. 

And  then  the  bill  goes  on  to  provide 
financing  for  "U.S.  representation  in 
international  artistic,  dramatic,  musical, 
sports,  and  other  cultural  festivals,  com- 
I>etitions,  meetings,  and  like  exhibitions 
and  assemblies."    This  is  unlimited. 

Then  on  page  18  this  shotgun  provi- 
sion. This  is  section  108(a)  I  am 
reading : 

Sec.  108. (a)  Whenever  the  President  de- 
termines it  to  be  In  furtherance  of  this  act, 
the  functions  authorized  in  section  102(a) 
(2)  and  (3)  may  be  performed  without  re- 
gard to  such  provisions  of  law  or  limitations 
of  authority  regulating  or  relating  to  the 
making,  performance,  amendment,  or  modi- 
fication of  contracts,  the  acquisition  and  dis- 
position of  property,  and  the  expenditure  of 
Government  funds,  as  he  may  specify. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  GROSS,  If  you  will  give  me  an- 
other minute. 

Mr,  HAYS.  I  have  already  yielded 
you  1  minute  and  have  u.scd  only  10 
seconds. 

Mr.  GROSS.     All  right. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  again  that 
language  is  in  the  present  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act;  it  only  continues  what  is 
the  present  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Also  you  provide  for  a 
board,  a  commission,  and  a  commit- 
tee  


Mr.  HAYS.  All  of  which  are  provided 
for  already  and  are  already  permanent 
law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  unlimited  au- 
thority to  spend  money  on  important 
people  or  prominent  foreigners,  whoever 
they  may  be.  You  not  only  bring  thou- 
sands of  foreigners  to  this  country  but 
you  are  going  to  transport  them  back 
home  and  give  them  money  after  they 
resume  their  residences  in  a  foreign 
country. 

The  bill  contains  unlimited  authority 
for  the  President  to  spend  money.  This 
entire  $40  million  scheme  is  unlimited. 
Do  I  understand  that  an  amendment 
will  be  offered  'x>  strike  just  a  few  of  the 
high-priced  employees  out  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  said  that  in  my  open- 
ing remarks,  that  I  had  sent  such  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  asked  that 
it  be  included  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  bill  also  piovldes 
for  the  hiring  and  transportation  any- 
where in  the  world  of  members  of  the 
creative  arts,  performing  artists.  This 
should  take  care  of  Tom  Two  Arrows  and 
a  host  of  other  so-called  performers. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  in  the  present 
law,  too. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  we  need  to  do  is 
get  rid  of  the  present  law  and  also  get 
rid  of  a  few  Tom  Two  Arrows,  who  have 
been  chasing  around  all  over  the  world 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  This  bill  is 
not  going  to  do  it.  This  bill  simply  per- 
petuates it  with  a  shotgun  proposal  to 
give  the  President  power  to  spend  money 
any  way  he  sees  fit. 

Then  I  note  this  little  gem  on  page  5 
of  the  report: 

As  an  assurance  against  indiscriminate 
use  of  this  new  authority,  the  committee  has 
inserted  language  that  the  President  must 
determine  that  the  activities  carried  out 
under  this  subparagraph  are  in  the  national 
Interest. 

Now,  that  is  just  wonderful.  Is  there 
anything  the  President  cannot  deter- 
mine to  be  in  the  national  interest? 
Can  you  think  of  anything  that  he  can- 
not or  will  not  determine  to  be  in  the 
national  interest? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield?  ji 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield.  ' 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  If  the 
things  the  gentleman  is  talking  about 
are  in  present  law  what  is  the  need  of 
this  legislation? 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  tell  me:  I  do  not 
know.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan 
has  asked  a  most  pertinent  question  and 
it  will  not  be  answered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  to  promote  one- 
worldism  in  the  name  of  so-called  cul- 
ture, at  a  first  cost  of  $40  million  a  year, 
will  take  us  just  that  much  deeper  into 
the  mire  of  deficit  and  debt.  Where  is 
it  proposed  to  get  the  money  to  pay  the 
bills  for  all  these  international  tourists? 
Someday  those  who  pay  the  bills  in  tliis 
country  will  rise  up  in  their  wrath  and 
demand  an  end  to  some  of  this  nonsense. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  neutlcwoman  from 
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Speaker,   n   is 
rather  delightful  to  have  the  opportuiiity 


Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]. 
Mrs.    BOLTON.     Mr. 


of  speaking  for  a  bill  which  does  not  try 
to  engulf  everything  in  the  world. 

We  very  purposely  did  not  put  in  this 
bill  great  numbers  of  cultural  activities. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
mentioned  three  that  were  not  put  in — 
the  ICA.  AEC.  and  NIH  I  believe.  We 
did  not  attempt  to  put  those  in.  They 
can  be  put  in  next  year  if  this  works  out 
well,  could  they  nof 

I  wonder  so  often,  Mr  Speaker,  are 
we  never  going  to  have  the  breadth  of 
view  and  the  intelligence  to  try  a  little 
of  something  before  we  endeavor  to  do 
it  all  at  once?  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
would  be  very  wise  with  a  number  of 
these  bills  that  are  being  brought  here 
in  the  last  hot  days  of  a  weary  summer, 
when  there  is  vei-y  little  opportunity  and 
less  inclination  to  do  any  deep  thinking. 
why  not  have  some  delayed  effort,  some 
trial  matters,  insteswl  of  trying  to  do  it 
all  at  once  in  a  gi'eat  big  bang?  So  I 
am  Rlad  we  have  not  done  that  with  this 
bill 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
pentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs  BOLTON  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  fi'om  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  what  the  gentlewoman  says  is  true, 
and  it  would  be  my  guess  if  we  had  in- 
cluded the  things  which  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  criticized  us  for  not  includ- 
ing, he  would  have  criticized  us  for 
putting  them  in. 

Mrs  BOLTON  That  might  be  In 
any  event,  the  situation  is  as  it  is  But 
we  do  give  in  this  bill  clear  and  positive 
legislative  support  to  an  area  that  is  rela- 
tively new  in  the  foreign  affairs  field- 
all  that  is  embraced  within  education, 
.science,  and  culture. 

The  bill  reduces  the  multiplicity  of 
bui-eaucratic  offices  involved  in  one  ex- 
change program  It  puts  the  direction 
of  some  of  our  most  important  educa- 
tional and  cultural  programs  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Assistant  Secretai-y 
of  State  for  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs. 

It  effectively  relates  the  efforts  of  our 
Government  with  those  of  private  insti- 
tutions and  organizations  in  order  that 
all  of  them  may  direct  their  resources 
toward  a  strengthening  of  our  educa- 
tional exchange  programs. 

One  of  the  ironies  of  the  present  day 
is  that  the  greater  our  understandinc 
and  learning,  the  poorer  are  the  means 
by  which  we  can  share  this  enlarged 
knov.iedge  with  others.  This  bill  will 
improve  our  communications,  not  with 
governments  but  with  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  suggest  this  is 
one  of  the  wi.se.sr,  of  courses.  It  has  its 
problems,  and  it  has  probably  its  mis- 
takes, but  it  is  an  honest  effort  to  sim- 
plify. 

Mr  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentle 'A-oman  yield? 

Mrs  BOLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fiom  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  compliment  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oluo  for  her  veiy  fine  statement. 
I  have  examined  this  bill,  from  the  first 
day  it  was  intiodwced  in  the  other  body, 
with  great  care.    I  know  the  history  of  it, 
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how  carefully  it  has  been  drawn.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  the  best  bill  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  re- 
ported to  the  House  up  to  this  time. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  commend 
to  my  colleagues  the  proposed  Mutual 
Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act 
of  1961.  This  excellent  legislation  has 
already  been  enacted  by  the  other  body. 
Its  purpose  is  to  consolidate,  expand,  and 
simplify  both  the  scope  and  the  admin- 
istration of  our  international  educational 
and  cultural  exchange  program. 

The  significance  and  rationale  of  in- 
ternational education  lie  in  the  fact  that 
its  principal  purpose  is  to  enhance  mu- 
tual understanding  between  peoples, 
which  in  turn  is  an  overridingly  impor- 
tant factor  in  our  foreign  relations.  The 
importance  of  cultural  exchange  for  our 
foreign  policy  is  increasingly  appreciated 
both  within  our  Government  and  among 
the  American  people  This,  however,  has 
not  always  been  so.  and  existing  law  in 
large  measure  reflects  the  inadequate  at- 
titudes and  concepts  of  the  1940s. 

Our  approach  to  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchanges  has  been  piecemeal  and 
sporadic  Existing  legislation  has  not 
been  brought  in  line  with  the  fact  that 
these  programs  are  an  essential  part  of 
our  foreign  relations.  Yet  if  the  need 
for  mutual  understanding  between  peo- 
ples was  great  15  years  ago.  it  is  im- 
measurably greater  now  when  many  new 
nations  have  emerged  to  self-awareness 
and  the  hostility  of  great  powers  armed 
with  nuclear  vkeapons  threatens  to  end 
in  the  destruction  of  our  civilization.  It 
has  been  said — and  there  is  more  truth 
than  ever  in  it  today — that  "civilization 
is  a  race  between  education  and  catas- 
trophe." 

Our  Communist  adversaries  are  vi- 
tally awaie  of  the  pos.sibilities  for  ad- 
vancing their  foreign  policy  objectives 
through  educational  exchange.  A  rap- 
idly expanding  effort  by  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  in  the  exchange  field  is  being 
heavily  concentrated  on  the  underde- 
veloped countries,  particularly  those  of 
Africa  and  Latin  America.  The  activi- 
ties of  the  Soviet  bloc  in  the  use  of  edu- 
cation as  an  instrument  of  foreign  pol- 
icy are  certainly  not  a  valid  reason  for 
the  United  States  to  embark  upon  a 
crash  pi-ogram.  Our  educational  ex- 
change policies  must  be  wisely  and  de- 
liberately designed  to  advance  our  own 
positive  interest  in  mutual  understand- 
ing and  not  as  an  arid  and  panic- 
stricken  reaction  to  Communist  initia- 
tive. Nontheless.  Communist  activities 
do  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  foreign 
policy  Significance  of  educational  and 
cultural  exchange. 

Our  objective  is  .sharply  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  Communist  design  of 
shaping  men's  minds  by  education,  by 
which  they  mean  rigorous  training  in 
the  sciences  coupled  with  indoctrination 
in  the  canons  of  a  hansh  and  fanatical 
ideology.  Our  international  education 
program  must  indeed  emphasize  the 
practical  and  scientific  knowledge  which 
is  .so  urgently  needed  by  the  peoples  of 
new  and  underdeveloped  countries,  but 
It  is  even  more  important  that  our  edu- 
cational program  undertake  to  develop 


men's  critical  faculties,  to  nurture  the 
spirit  of  free  inquir>',  to  teach  men  how, 
not  what  to  think.  The  basic  goal  of 
our  education,  in  our  international  ex- 
changes as  at  home,  is  the  cultivation 
of  the  free  mind — free  of  ignorance  and 
taboos,  free  of  narrow  conditioning  and 
rigid  dogma,  free  of  shibboleth  and  blind 
tradition 

We  have  as  much  to  learn  as  to  teach 
in  our  educational  exchanges  with  for- 
eign nations.  Our  own  survival  and 
well-being  in  an  interdependent  world 
require  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
politics,  the  cultures,  the  history,  and 
the  peoples  of  hitherto  strange  and  dis- 
tant lands,  now  brought  close  by  the 
worldwide  political  and  .scientific  levo- 
lutions  of  the  20th  century. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  pro- 
grams con.solidated  in  H  R  8666.  spon- 
.sored  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  1  Mr. 
H.iYsl.  and  in  H.R.  8363.  sponsored  by 
myself,  are  wLsely  rooted  in  the  realities 
of  our  time,  in  a  basic  recognition  of  the 
foreign  policy  significance  of  educational 
and  cultural  exchanges  and  of  the  mu- 
tual understanding  which  they  foster. 

Both  we  and  the  world  have  come  a 
long  way  in  getting  to  know  each  other 
in  the  years  .since  World  War  II  The 
educational  exchange  program  launched 
by  the  Fulbright  Act  of  1946  has  been 
a  relatively  small-scale  but  significant 
effort  to  open  new  and  urgently  nee<led 
channel.s  of  communication  and  under- 
standing between  our  own  and  foreign 
peoples.  We  have  come  far  but  attain- 
ment of  woiidwide  mutual  understand- 
ing is  still  a  vague  and  distant  goal. 
Ignorance  and  misconceptions  of  the 
United  States  still  prevail  in  many  part-s 
of  the  world.  We  in  turn  are  still  neo- 
phytes in  the  world  and  our  attitudes  re- 
tain much  of  ariogance  and  parochial- 
ism. 

Our  cunent  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram has  been  successful  and  reward- 
ing but  it  was  shaped  in  a  world  that 
seemed  far  safer  and  simpler  for  Amer- 
icans than  the  world  of  the  1960s  The 
Fulbright  program  launched  in  1946  has 
been  an  exemplarj'  success  but,  as  Sen- 
ator FtTLBRiGHT  himsclf  has  said: 

An  educational  exchange  program  that  was 
adequate  to  the  world  of  1946  must  be  sub- 
stantially revised  to  adjust  to  the  realities 
of  the  1960s 

The  peoples  of  the  world — especially 
those  of  the  emergent  nations  of  Asia, 
Africa,  aiid  Latin  America — are  demon- 
strating an  unexampled  hunger  for 
knowledge,  for  understanding,  and  for 
spiritual  fulfillment.  Our  national  in- 
terests are  as  intimately  related  to  the 
intellectual  aspirations  of  these  peoples 
as  to  their  hopes  for  a  better  material 
life.  It  is  not  an  oratorical  fiourish  but 
an  assertion  of  cold  reality  to  stress  the 
fact  that  education  and  cultural  com- 
munication are  as  fundamental  an  in- 
strument of  our  foreign  policy  as  is  our 
massive  program  of  economic  assistance. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Fulbright 
Act  by  Congress  in  1946.  our  educational 
exchange  program  has  made  it  possible 
for  more  than  40.000  people  to  study  the 
arts,  the  sciences,  the  histories,  the  lan- 
guages, and  the  cultures  of  foreign  lands. 


The  program  now  covers  40  countries 
where  it  has  served  both  to  cement  bonds 
of  historic  friendships  and  to  forge  new 
bonds  where  none  had  existed. 

The  exchange  program  was  launched 
in  1946  on  a  modest  scale.  Foreign  cur- 
rencies acquired  by  the  United  States  by 
the  sale  of  surplus  American  war  equip- 
ment were  made  available  to  finance 
study  by  Americans  in  the  countries 
where  such  funds  were  acquired,  and  also 
to  pay  travel  costs — but  only  travel 
costs — for  foreign  students  and  scholars 
to  visit  the  United  States. 

Congress  strengthened  the  program 
greatly,  and  especially  its  mutual  aspect, 
by  the  enactment  of  the  Smith -Mundt 
Act  of  1948.  This  legislation  authorized 
the  appropriation  of  dollars  to  provide 
funds  for  foreign  students  in  the  United 
States.  Previously,  with  financing  lim- 
ited to  foreign  currencies  under  the  Ful- 
bright Act,  oiily  transr>ortation  costs 
could  be  provided  for  foreign  scholars 
coming  to  this  country.  The  program 
was  further  bolstered  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954.  which  authorized  the  use 
for  exchange  programs  of  local  cui-ren- 
cies  accruing  from  sales  of  agricultui'al 
surpluses  abroad. 

The  exchange  program  enables  Ameri- 
cans to  go  abroad  and  foreigners  to  come 
to  the  United  States  to  engage  in  study 
at  the  graduate  level,  to  teach  in  elemen- 
tary' and  secondary  schools,  to  lecture  in 
colleges  and  universities,  and  to  conduct 
postdoctoral  research.  It  also  provides 
for  study  by  foreign  nationals  in  Ameri- 
can-sponsored schools  abroad. 

The  educational  exchange  program  is 
a  joint  governmental  and  private  effort. 
The  financial  support  provided  by  non- 
governmental organizations  in  1958.  for 
example.  mat<:hed  Government  expendi- 
tures. Moreover,  many  universities  have 
come  to  count  on  Fulbright  travel  grants 
as  supplements  to  their  own  scholarship 
programs  for  foreign  students.  Fully 
three-fourths  of  the  Department  of 
States  grantees  receive  only  ti-avel  grants 
and  rely  on  private  American  scholar- 
ships for  most  of  the  funds  needed  for 
tuition  payments  and  living  costs.  In 
addition,  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram depends  not  only  on  Government 
organs  but  on  a  number  of  private  organ- 
izations such  as  the  Institute  for  Inter- 
national Education  with  its  offices  in 
New  York  City. 

In  terms  of  generating  good  will, 
knowledge,  and  understanding  the  ex- 
change program  has  been  a  better  than 
partial  success.  What  is  needed  now  is 
an  expanded  program  that  builds  on  the 
accomplishments  made  possible  by  the 
Fulbright  Act  of  1946  and  by  the  Smith- 
Mundt  Act  of  1948.  The  necessity  for 
a  revised  and  expanded  program  rests 
on  the  enormous  changes  in  the  world 
which  have  occurred  since  the  1940's — 
the  mounting  conflict  between  the  Com- 
munist powers  and  the  free  nations,  the 
proliferation  of  new  weapons  and  new 
delivery  systems  which  pose  the  threat 
of  destroying  civilization  and  perhaps  all 
life  on  this  planet,  and  the  explosive 
awakening  of  the  long  quiescent  peoples 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 
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Our  cultural  and  educational  programs 
must  be  increasingly  reoriented  to  the 
peoples  of  these  underdeveloped  lands. 
They  may  very  well  hold  the  key  to  the 
future  shape  of  the  world  and  their  de- 
sire for  knowledge,  for  enlightenment, 
and  for  a  better  life  is  as  powerful  a  force 
as  exists  in  the  world  of  the  1960's.  We 
are  provided  thus  with  a  formidable 
challenge — and  an  unexampled  oppor- 
tunity— to  assist  the  emergent  peoples 
in  the  attainment  of  their  legitimate  and 
worthy  aspirations.  It  cannot  be  em- 
phasized too  strongly  that  our  own  inter- 
ests are  inseparable  from  their  success. 

It  is  thus  imperative  that  we  substan- 
tially revise  and  expand  our  educational 
exchange  programs.  Despite  the  dollar 
appropriations  authorized  by  the  Smith - 
Mundt  Act,  the  programs  are  still  forced 
to  rely  heavily  on  foreign  currency  hold- 
ings. The  result  of  this  has  been  a 
heavy  emphasis  on  exchanges  with 
Western  European  countries  and  insuf- 
ficient programs  for  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  In  the  fiscal  year  1960, 
for  example,  exchange  programs  were 
carried  out  with  only  23  out  of  a  total 
of  72  non-Communist  countries  outside 
Europe.  There  were  no  exchanges  what- 
ever with  any  of  the  independent  coun- 
tries of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  act  promptly 
to  assist  the  countries  in  development 
in  meeting  their  urgent  needs  for  teach- 
ers, technicians,  scientists,  engineers, 
agronomists,  and  trained  persons  in 
many  other  fields.  Without  sacrifikiing 
valuable  exchange  programs  with  West- 
ern Europe  and  without  cutting  back 
the  extremely  important  outflow  of 
American  students  abroad,  we  must  fo- 
cus our  exchange  effort  in  the  1960's  on 
bringing  to  the  United  States  substan- 
tially greater  numbers  of  qualifled  stu- 
dents and  scholars  from  the  developing 
countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America. 

For  all  of  the  compelling  reasons  that 
I  have  here  attempted  to  set  forth,  I 
recormnend  strongly  to  my  colleagues 
the  prompt  enactment  of  the  new  edu- 
cational and  cultural  exchange  legisla- 
tion ah'eady  adopted  by  the  other  body 
and  sponsored  in  the  House  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  LMr.  Hays]  and  by 
myself.  The  purposes  of  this  bill  are 
to  consolidate  many  disparate  provi- 
sions of  law  governing  tiie  exchange 
program,  to  increase  the  size  and  scope 
of  the  program — especially  with  respect 
to  the  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America,  and  to  provide  means  of 
financing  the  program,  that  are  both 
more  flexible  and  more  adequate.  The 
bill  will  reinforce  the  reciprocal  charac- 
ter of  the  exchange  programs  by  en- 
couraging financial  contributions  from 
prosperous  friendly  foreign  nations. 
One  of  the  most  useful,  and  economical, 
provisions  of  the  bill  is  its  specific  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  long- 
term   programs,   thus   overcoming   the 

difflculties  posed  by  the  existing  require- 
ment that  obligations  be  fulfilled  dur- 
ing a  single  fiscal  year.     Another  very 

constructive  provision  of  the  bill  is  the 
authorization  of  small  additional  expen- 
ditures for  payments  to  educational  in- 
stitutions   for    assistance    in    languEige 


training,  orientation,  and  counseling 
programs  for  foreign  students.  This 
provision  will  help  to  overcome  the  dif- 
ficulties and  hardships  which  many 
foreign  students  have  encountered  In  ad- 
justing to  life  in  a  strange  land.  In  us- 
ing English  as  a  language  of  instrxKiion. 
and  in  such  problems  as  finding  ade- 
quate housing  at  reasonable  rentals. 

Among  other  wise  and  significant;  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation  is  its  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  dramatic 
arts  as  an  integral  part  of  cultural 
exchange.  The  bill  provides  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  existing  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Arts,  with  tlie  responsi- 
bility, among  others,  to  advise  on  the 
role  and  use  of  tlie  arts  in  cultural  ex- 
change programs.  In  addition,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  provide  for 
foreign  tours  by  creative  and  perform- 
ing artists  and  athletes.  American  par- 
ticipation in  international  artistic,  dra- 
matic, musical,  sports  and  other  cultural 
events  abroad,  and  also  for  participa- 
tion by  foreigners  in  similar  programs  in 
the  United  States. 

A  particularly  needed  improvement  in 
the  exchange  proeram  is  provided  by 
the  amendment  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  so  as  to  allow  the  spouses 
and  children  of  visiting  students  and 
scholars  to  come  into  the  United  States 
under  visa  provisions  similar  to  those 
applying  to  the  grantees  themselves. 
Under  existing  law  members  of  a 
grantee's  family  must  enter  on  visitors', 
as  distinguished  from  student,  visas, 
which  frequently  moans  that  they  may 
not  be  admitted  for  periods  of  the  same 
duration  as  the  grantees.  The  act 
would  be  amended  so  as  to  remove  this 
cause  of  hardship  and  thus  permit 
grantees  and  their  families  to  come  and 
remain  in  the  United  States  together. 

Educational  and  cultural  cxchance  is 
as  fundamental — though  far  less  costly — 
an  instrument  of  foreign  policy  as  our 
massive  programs  of  defense  and  foreign 
aid.  More  perhaps  than  any  other  in- 
strument of  our  foreign  policy,  educa- 
tional exchange  aims  directly  toward  the 
realization  of  our  highest  purpose — tiic 
building  of  a  community  of  free  and  en- 
lightened nations. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Farbstein  !. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
listening  to  the  debate  here  today  it 
would  seem  because  we  are  trying  to 
show  our  way  of  life  to  some  people  in 
foreign  countries,  you  would  think  that 
we  were  guilty  of  subversion. 

What  we  are  seeking  to  do  here  is 
best  shown  by  a  letter  which  wae  sent 
to  the  committee  by  the  Secretary  cf 
State.  I  shall  read  a  paragraph  cf  this 
letter,  which  shows  how  necessariy  this 
legislation  is: 

The  legislative  b£ise  on  which  these  pro- 
grams have  been  operating  is  a  patchwork  of 
laws  passed  at  different  times  durli;g  the 
last  15  years  to  meet  varj-ing  requlreiaent.5. 
The  need  for  a  consolidation  of  tliasc  laws 
Into    an   orderly   rational    pattern    was   never 

more  urgent  than  now.  HR  8666  will  sat- 
isfy that  need.  It  will  strengthen  existing 
programfi  and  provide  for  flexibility  in  ad- 
ministration. It  will  also  giva  the  execu- 
tive branch  the  additional  authority  It  needs 


to  maintain  the  advantage  that  the  United 
States  now  has  In  this  field,  where  competi- 
tive efforts  by  the  adversaries  of  a  free  so- 
ciety are  continually  Increasing. 

Now,  let  me  suggest  to  the  House  that 
there  will  be  very  little  in  the  way  of 
funds  used.  Counterpart  funds  which 
have  been  geiierated  through  the  years 
will  be  used  wherever  possible.  It  will 
cost  this  government  little  in  compari- 
son to  the  monies  that  are  expended  in 
the  normal  course  of  events  in  foreign 
assistance.  Let  me  repeat  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  that  much  of  the 
money  spent  will  be  counterpart  fimds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  a  lot 
about  checking  on  these  people  once  they 
have  returned  to  their  native  land.  All 
wc  intend  to  do  imdcr  those  circimi- 
stances  is  to  help  one  who  has  come  here 
and  has  studied  in  this  country  and  who 
has  returned  to  his  own  home,  to  try 
to  get  together  with  others  in  his  com- 
munity who  have  done  similar  work  so 
we  can  send  them  some  of  our  periodi- 
cals in  order  that  they  may  disseminate 
information  about  our  way  of  life  to 
those  who  reside  in  the  nation  where 
they  live.  All  we  are  seeking  to  do  is 
to  advertise  the  fact  that  we  in  this 
country  run  a  decent  cotmtry.  and  that 
we  live  in  as  free  a  way  as  po.ssible 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
bill  .should  pass  unanimou.sly, 

Mrs  ST.  GEORGE  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Derwinski  1 . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
H.R.  8666.  along  with  numerous  other 
bills  today,  is  being  processed  under 
suspcn.sion  of  the  rules,  an  amendment 
would  be  out  of  order.  I  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
certain  inconsistencies  in  the  operation 
of  the  cultural  exchange  program  that 
I  hope  the  committee  will  consider  and 
I  certainly  liopc  v.ill  adopt  m  the  coming 
years. 

I  wLsh  to  direct  your  attention  to  sec- 
tion 109,  amending  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  and  I  call  your  partic- 
ular attention  to  subsection  (e»  which 
provides  that  a  foreign  exchange  stu- 
dent who  acquires  his  training  and  skill 
in  tlie  United  States  may  iTturn  to  this 
country  for  admi.'^sion  as  a  permanent 
resident  after  spending  2  years  out  of 
the  country  upon  his  departure  after 
completing  his  training  program 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  told  on 
numerous  occasions  that  the  purpose  of 
training  foreign  students  here  in  the 
United  States  is  that  they  will  return 
to  their  native  lands  and  use  their  newly 
acquired  skills  and  knowledge  to  advance 
living  standards  in  their  native  coun- 
tries, Certainly,  when  they  acquire 
pennanent    residence    in    the    United 

States  to  practice  their  skill  they  in  ef- 
fect violate  the  intention  of  the  cultural 
exchange  and  education  program 

I  am  positive  that  many  Members  of 
tlie  Hou.?e  have  shared  my  experience 

in  receiving  reque.sts  to  introduce  private 
le,Ti.s!ation  to  e-^tablish  permanent  resi- 
dence for  exchancrc  students  here  in  the 
United  States.  Many  of  them  come  to 
this  countiT  with  no  intention  of  return- 
ing to  their  native  lands  once  educated 
here  and  use  every  conceivable  gimmick 
to  remain. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  had  this  bill  been  brought 
to  the  Hotise  under  normal  procedure. 
I  was  prepared  to  offer  an  amendment 
requiring  that  the  student  reside  in  his 
native  country  for  at  least  5  years  fol- 
lowing his  departure  from  the  United 
States  so  that  for  at  least  that  nominal 
amount  of  time  the  people  of  his  native 
land  could  benefit  from  his  acquired  skill. 
I  certainly  hope  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  will  give  this  matter  its  ear- 
nest consideration  so  that  a  practical 
solution  could  be  forthcoming  to  ad- 
just the  abuses  now  prevalent  in  this 
program. 

Actually.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the 
bill,  although  I  feel,  in  the  spirit  of  con- 
structive criticism,  that  some  of  the 
dements  or  the  weaknesses  ought  to  be 
pointed  out  to  the  House  in  the  hope 
that  perhaps  in  years  to  come  they  might 
be  perfected.  For  example,  there  is  the 
question  of  exchanges  of  artists  and  the 
American  performers.  We  could  take 
the  American  Olympic  track  team  and 
send  it  throughout  the  world.  Then- 
tour  would  be  of  benefit  in  creating  good 
will  of  people  toward  our  country.  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  sending  a  few  of 
our  eccentric  artists  or  characters  from 
the  entertainment  world  around  other 
parts  of  the  world  at  Government  ex- 
pense is  helpful  to  the  image  that  we 
want  people  to  have  of  the  United  States, 
I  merely  point  that  out  as  a  construc- 
tive thought. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr,  HAYS.  I  think  there  is  room  for 
debate  about  certain  art  exhibitions — I 
mean  by  that  the  theater  arts  and  so  on 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we 
did  put  in  the  report  the  expression  that 
the  committee  understands  that  when 
these  are  sent  abroad  the  only  expense 
the  Government  would  pay  would  be 
the  difference  between  the  official  fees 
and  what  it  actually  cost  to  send  them. 
In  other  words,  we  are  not  going  to 
subsidize  them  and  have  them  make  a 
lot  of  gravy  on  the  side. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  F>oint  out  on  page  16  of 
the  committee  report  the  language 
wherein  there  is  discussed  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  amendments.  During  the  3 
years  that  I  have  served  in  the  Congress. 
I  have  been  requested  on  four  occasions 
to  introduce  private  bills  to  keep  in  this 
country'  doctors  who  have  come  from 
abroad,  studied  in  American  schools,  and 
then  decided  they  did  not  wish  to  go 
back  to  their  native  lands.  I  can  under- 
stand if  a  man  reaches  this  country  and 
Studies,  for  example,  English,  and  then 
is  offered  a  job  as  a  profe.ssor  teaching 
history  in  this  country  at  one  of  the 
outstanding  universities — I  say  this  is 
fine,  and  he  should  stay  here.  But  if  he 
gets  admitted  into  this  country  and  we 
educate  him  in  the  humanitarian  sci- 
ences such  as  medicine,  dentistry,  and 
so  forth,  I  thinlc  we  should  write  into 
the  law  suflHcient  safeguards  so  that  he 
does  return  to  his  country  and  works  in 
his  particular  field, 

I  see,  for  example,  according  to  the 
committee  report,  that  students  from 
the  Philippines,  Iran,  and  Turkey  go  to 


Canada    to    serve    their    2 -year    p>enod 
rather  than  retiun  to  the  United  States. 
Mr.  WALTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.     I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WALTER.  The  matter  the  gen- 
tleman mentions  is  adequately  dealt  with 
in  this  bill.  The  language  employed 
was  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
the  JudiciaiT  for  the  purpose  of  elimi- 
nating the  evasions  of  obligation  to 
serve  the  basic  aims  of  the  program. 
The  language  of  section  109  of  this  bill 
IS  consistent  with  the  basic  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Under  it  an  ex- 
change student  cannot  have  his  immi- 
eration  status  adjusted,  he  cannot  be- 
come a  permanent  resident  until  after 
he  had  returned  to  his  own  land  and 
remained  there  for  a  period  of  2  years 
thus  complying  with  what  we  believe  is 
his  obligation  freely  assumed  when  he 
accepted  a.ssistance  m  order  to  come  and 
study  in  this  country.  If  he  goes  to  some 
other  land  inst^-ad.  this  Government  will 
determine,  before  readmitting  him, 
whether  that  has  served  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes  to  answer  a  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  On  page 
10.  line  22.  there  is  the  language: 

Appropriations  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, are  hereby  authorized — 

Then  I  find  in  the  report  on  page  3 
that  the  estimate  Ls  $40  miUion.  What 
appropriations  are  authorized? 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  is  an  open-end  appro- 
priation which  is  not  unusual,  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  deter- 
mines the  amount.  We  just  say  appro- 
priations are  authorized  to  carry  out  the 
act.  This  year  I  do  not  know  what  they 
a.sked  for,  but  what  they  got  from  the 
committee  was  $37  milhon.  The  $40 
million  figure  is  in  there  merely  because 
that  is  what  they  told  us  they  were  gomg 
to  ask  for  next  year. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan,  But 
there  is  no  limit  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  HAYS.  No;  but  I  have  every 
confidence  in  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  Rooney]  and  his  committee, 
that  they  will  not  exceed  the  bounds  of 
propriety. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HAYS.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  COOLEY.  We  have  had  these  ex- 
change programs  in  operation  for  many 
years,  as  the  gentleman  has  said.  Ref- 
erence has  been  made  to  the  language 
in  this  bill.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
whether  or  not  we  have  had  a  program  of 
exchange  of  legislators  or  parliamentar- 
ian.s? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  say  that  under 
the  distinguished  persons  section  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  there  are  parliamen- 
tarians coming  here  all  the  time,  I  have 
them  in  my  office  every  month,  and 
sometimes  it  seems  like  every  week. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  understand,  then, 
the  gentleman  is  saying  that  under  this 


language  in  the  bill  it  would  be  possible 
to  have  an  exchange  of  parliamentarians 
between  different  coimtries? 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  it  would. 
Mr,  COOLEY.  But  have  we  ever  had 
any  parliamentarians  abroad  visit  here? 
I  know  we  have  had  some  each  year,  but 
have  we  ever  sent  any  group  of  parlia- 
mentarians from  this  country  to  other 
countries? 

Mr.  HAYS.  We  have  sent  them  to 
meetings;  for  example,  the  British  Com- 
monwealth Association  meeting.  We 
have  sent  them  unoflBcially  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  but  not 
on  an  official  basis. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  might  say  that  I  am 
prompted  to  ask  this  question  because  of 
correspondence  I  have  had  recently  with 
a  friend  of  mine  in  North  Carolina  who 
suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to  have 
such  a  program  of  exchange  of  parlia- 
mentarians. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  suggestion. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  !Mr   Adair  1. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion,  this  is  a  good  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  reasons  which 
have  heretofore  been  set  forth  in  sup- 
port of  it  there  are  some  others  that 
might  be  mentioned.  In  the  first  place, 
this  does  encourage  person-to-person 
contacts  which  I  happen  to  think  are 
very  valuable.  This  is  one  of  the  effec- 
tive means  by  which  we  can  ei.tablish 
understanding  and  good  relations  with 
other  nations  and  their  people. 

Secondly,  mention  has  been  made  of 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  in  the  Department  of  State 
a.ssigned  to  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs.  He  will  bring  together  in  his 
office  most  of  the  matters  relating  to  this 
bill,  so  there  will  be  one  place  to  which 
people  can  turn  for  information  in  this 
respect. 

Tliirdly,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
we  have  extended  services  to  students 
and  other  such  persons  who  come  to  this 
country.  An  amendment  offered  in  the 
committee  provides  that  we  give  counsel- 
ing and  guidance  service  to  students 
from  foreign  countries  who  come  to  our 
Nation.  And  not  only  that,  but  we  will 
follow  those  students  and  try  to  main- 
tain contact  with  them,  when  they  re- 
turn to  their  native  lands,  as  a  reservoir 
of  people  who  understand  our  Nation,  its 
philosophies,  and  our  love  of  freedom. 

Next,  we  have  also  written  in  an  addi- 
tional provision  which  would  permit  the 
sending  of  our  teachers  abroad  to  make 
studies  of  languages.  and  those 
studies  which  are  grouped  together 
imder   the   term   "area  studies."    This 

will  permit  them  to  return  to  this  coun- 
try qualified  to  be  better  and  more  pro- 
ficient t-eachers  and  instructors. 

Then,  too.  I  think  not  sufficient  men- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  in 
this  legislation  we  do  continue  aid  to 
American-sponsored  schools  abroad. 
Certainly  those  schools,  of  which  the 
American  University  at  Beirut  is  an  out- 
standing example,  have  contributed  no- 
tably to  our  foreign  relations.  They  per- 
mit students  there  to  pet  a  feeling  for 
American  philosophy,  the  American  way 
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of  life.  In  many  instances  they  permit 
the  student  to  get  information  and  edu- 
cation much  nearer  to  his  native  land 
than  would  be  possible  if  he  had  to  travel 
to  the  United  States. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  and  other 
reasons  I  feel  that  this  drawing  togeth- 
er of  several  existing  laws  is  a  notable 
step  in  the  right  direction.  It  provides 
an  excellent  piece  of  legislation  and 
should  have  our  support. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  for  a  fine  statement. 
I  too  would  like  to  express  my  interest 
in,  and  support  for,  this  bill.  Serving  as 
I  do  as  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  which  considered  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  in  detail,  and  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  I  have 
a  particular  interest  in  the  programs 
provided  for  under  this  bill. 

As  has  already  been  said,  this  bill  is 
essentially  a  certification  of  a  variety  of 
laws  already  on  the  books.  As  such,  it 
should  generate  little  opposition,  for 
here  is  wide  understanding  of,  and 
strong  support  for,  the  different  kinds  of 
person-to-person  contacts  envisaged. 
This  codification  of  a  number  of  these 
programs  will  facilitate  better  consider- 
ation and  increase  their  effectiveness. 

With  the  cold  war  apparently  with  us 
indefinitely,  a  greater  understanding  of 
the  American  way  of  life  by  citizens  of 
other  coimtries  can  be  of  real  value. 
Even  were  international  tension  to 
relax — and  I  regret  that  this  does  not 
seem  likely — it  will  be  important  for  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  provide 
educational  opportunities  for  oiir  young 
friends  overseas,  and  to  develop  cultural 
exchanges  between  this  country  and 
others. 

These  programs,  coupled  v.ith  far 
more  intensive  efforts  of  a  nongovern- 
mental character,  form  part  of  an  ac- 
cepted and  essentially  constructive 
national  tradition  in  which  we  all  can 
take  justifiable  pride. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  us 
how  much  the  cost  of  the  program  has 
been  increased  by  this  legislation? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  cost  of  the  programs 
in  the  last  years  has  been  approximately 
$36  million. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations, of  which  the  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair  (Mr.  Rooney]  is  the 
chairman,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
the  ranking  minority  member,  have 
passed  on  these  appropriations  in  the 
past,  but  does  this  add  anything  addi- 
tional? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  We  have  estimated  tliat 
the  cost  of  this  program  might  be  $40 
million  a  year. 

Mr.  BOW.  Where  does  that  additional 
expenditure  come  in? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  It  could  be  spent  anj-- 
where  within  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  BOW.  Have  you  any  new  pro- 
grams? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  There  are  some  new  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  BOW.  That  is  what  I  want. 
What  are  the  new  programs? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  just  pointed  out  some. 
For  example,  there  is  increased  author- 
ity to  send  teachers  abroad  to  further 
their  education,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  langxiages.  I  do  not  believe  this  bill 
appreciably,  using  that  term  in  a  com- 
parative sense,  will  increase  the  cost  of 
the  programs.  We  are  relying  upon  the 
gentleman's  subcommittee  to  use  its  very 
sound  discretion  in  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  to  be  made  available. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  has  made 
some  remarks  about  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State.  That  is  not  under  this 
bill,  but  that  already  is  in  existing  law, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  ADAIR.   Yes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Walter  1. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aflaii-s  and  particularly  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  author  of  the  bill. 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays]  for 
an  excellently  done  job. 

It  so  happens  that  legislation  peiiain- 
ing  to  international  educational  ex- 
change is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  How- 
ever, the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
continuously  has  private  legislation  be- 
fore it  affecting  exchange  students  and 
exchange  visitors  admitted  to  this  coun- 
try under  legislation  of  this  type.  It  is 
most  gratifying  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  had  found  it  appropriate 
to  consult  with  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  regarding  the  immigration 
provisions  of  this  legislation  as  they  are 
contained  In  section  109  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us.  We  were  most  happy  to  cooper- 
ate and  we  feel  certain  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  House  bill,  free  of  the  many 
deficiencies  of  the  Senate  companion 
bill.  S.  1154,  will  be  placed  on  the  statute 
books.  I  wish  to  encourage  my  friends 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to 
insist  in  conference  on  the  provisions  of 
section  109  of  this  bill  which  will  even- 
tually, under  the  terms  of  this  legislation. 
become  a  part  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  for  which  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  is  responsible. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Under  the  present  pro- 
gram, if  I  understand  it.  they  are  not 
permitted  to  remain  in  this  country.  I 
had  a  case  exactly  in  point  recently  of 
a  young  doctor  who  was  educated  here 
and  wanted  to  remain  here. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Of  course,  the  yoimg 
doctor,  the  gentleman  is  speaking  of 
came  here  at  the  expen.se  of  his  own 
government  or  our  Government,  and  was 
educated  at  the  expcn.se  of  his  own 
government,  or  our  public  or  pHvate 
institutions  and  he  certainly  had  an 
obligation  to  go  back  and  serve  his 
countiymen  for  at  least  2  years. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Seely-Brown].     ( 


Mr  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
during  my  congressional  service  prob- 
ably no  bill  has  given  me  a  greater  sense 
of  satisfaction  than  the  mutual  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchange  bill  now 
under  consideration.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  that  heard  the  testi- 
mony of  educators  and  members  of  the 
perfoiTning  arts  as  well  as  executive 
branch  personnel  who  handle  the  numer- 
ous administrative  ta.'^ks  connected  with 
our  exchange  programs.  This  bill  ha.s 
had  the  unanimous  endorsement  of  all 
these  individuals.  Those  who  could  not 
appear  submitted  statements  for  the 
record.  After  the  testimony  was  com- 
pleted, the  subcommittee  considered  the 
bill  section  by  section  It  is  a  carefully 
considered  measure  and  merits  the  sup- 
port of  this  Hou.se. 

It  was  not  alone  the  unanimity  of  ex- 
pression by  the  witnesses  that  deter- 
mined my  support.  My  support  stems  in 
large  part  from  my  own  experience.  I 
grew  up  on  a  college  campus  where  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  sense  the  quest  for 
knowledpre.  tlie  desire  to  sharpen  thought 
throuRh  the  exchange  of  ideas.  Later,  as 
a  student  and  then  as  a  teacher,  I  shared 
these  attitudes  that  I  had  seen  as  a  boy 
on  a  college  campus. 

As  others  have  noted,  this  is  a  compre- 
hensive bill.  Much  of  existing  legisla- 
tion that  IS  now  scattered  through  nu- 
merous statutes  is  brought  together. 
Some  provisions  are  new;  others  are  an 
expansion  of  authority  to  cany  out  par- 
ticular programs. 

One  of  the  most  imr>ortant  features  is 
the  coordination  and  responsibiUty  it 
provides  for  our  multiple  exchange  ef- 
forts. The  bill  does  not  disturb  the 
many  exchan  :e  relationships  that  our 
private  institutions  have  developed.  But 
it  does  offer  the  services  of  the  Govern- 
ment, should  they  be  desired,  to  make 
these  relationships  more  effective  and 
meaningful.  Some  may  criticize  the  bill 
because  it  sets  no  dollar  ceiling  on  the 
pro£^rams.  I  would  only  remind  these 
Clitics  that  the  money  must  t>e  appro- 
priated annually,  thus  assuring  Con- 
gress control  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
programs. 

I  think  it  important  for  the  House  to 
have  some  idea  of  the  exchange  pro- 
erams  in  which  we  arc  presently  engaged 
in  order  that  there  may  be  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  what  this  bill  hopes  to 
accompli.sh.  The  word  "exchange"  is  one 
of  convenience  rather  than  of  precision 
for  the  larger  flow  is  to  the  United 
States.  While  there  is  an  element  of 
reciprocity,  it  is  not  a  1-for-l  arrange- 
ment Lart  year  about  54.000  foreign 
.students  came  to  the  United  States. 
They  comprised  about  1.5  percent  of  our 
college  and  university  population.  By 
way  of  comparison,  foreign  students  in 
Britain  and  France  made  up  12  percent 
of  the  student  body,  in  Switzerland  and 
Austria  the  figure  was  30  percent.  TTie 
reverse  flow  saw  about  16.000  Americans 
go  abroad  for  university  study,  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  our  students. 

The  foreign  students  came  to  the 
United  States  from  141  countries  and 
political  areas  and  attended  more  than 
1.700  institutions  in  this  country.  The 
largest    group,    as   might   be    expected. 
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came  from  Canada.  But  the  next  seven 
largest  nationahty  groups  came  from 
Asia  and  the  Middle  East.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  list  waa  Africa.  Engineering 
and  the  humanities  were  the  principal 
fields  of  study,  followed  in  order  by  the 
natural  and  physical  sciences,  social 
sciences,  business  administration,  medi- 
cal services,  education,  and  agriculture. 

One  noticeable  trend  directly  related 
to  this  bill  is  the  decline  in  recent  years 
of  self-supporting  foreign  students. 
About  90  percent  of  those  who  came  to 
the  United  States  received  no  assistance 
from  our  Government.  About  one-third 
were  fully  self-supix>rting.  The  bal- 
ance received  their  support  from  their 
own  government,  from  private  organi- 
zations and  foundations  and  from  our 
institutions  that  admit  them.  This  is  a 
serious  situation  if  we  believe  that  our 
exchange  programs  are  important  to  our 
national  interest.  It  becomes  more  so  if 
we  consider  that  the  less-developed 
countries  with  Umited  or  no  foreign  ex- 
change will  have  to  rely  on  external  as- 
sistance to  send  abroad  their  promising 
youth.  All  of  our  technical  assistance  to 
these  countries  will  be  of  little  value  if 
we  do  not  provide  the  underpinning  of 
education  that  will  make  their  develop- 
ment effective. 

Figures  for  American  students  abroad 
are  more  difficult  to  obtain.  The  most 
recent  study  shows  that  American  stu- 
dents were  in  attendance  at  more  than 
500  Institutions  in  62  countries.  But  70 
percent  were  studying  in  Europe,  12  per- 
cent in  Canada,  and  10  percent  in  Latin 
America.  Almost  half  were  .studying  In 
some  branch  of  the  humanities. 

No  less  significant  is  the  exchange  of 
advanced  scholars — professors,  lecturers, 
and  researchers.  More  than  2.500  were 
in  the  United  States  last  year  affiliated 
with  278  colleees  and  universities.  They 
came  from  79  countries,  but  about  half 
were  Europeans.  American  scholars 
abro€id  totaled  about  1.800  from  339 
American  institutions.  They  went  to 
institutions  in  87  countries,  but  again 
about  half  were  In  Europe. 

A  more  recent  exchange  trend  is  that 
of  teachers  in  primary  and  secondary 
schools.  At)out  200  will  teach  in  Ameri- 
can schools  across  the  country  this  year 
while  an  equal  number  of  American 
teachers  will  teach  abroad.  This  is  a 
type  of  exchange  that  gives  great  prom- 
ise not  only  in  educational  benefits  but 
in  community  understanding.  The  bill 
we  are  considering  will  strengthen  that 
particular  program. 

I  have  mentioned  briefly  only  the 
larger  and  perhaps  better  known  ex- 
change activities.  They  are  the  ones 
that  will  be  most  affected  by  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  8666.  But  they  do  not 
exhaust  the  list  of  our  Government's  ex- 
change programs.  Last  year,  under  the 
International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion's specialist  and  leader  programs, 
about  6.800  foreigners  came  to  the  United 
States  for  travel  and  observation  or  study 
in  a  field  of  learning  of  immediate  im- 
portance to  them,  for  example,  mining, 
agriculture,  health,  and  public  adminis- 
tration. On  a  more  modest  scale  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
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and  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  to 
suggest  a  few,  conduct  programs  for 
foreigners.  Lastly,  one  must  not  over- 
look the  role  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense which  has  brought  as  many  as 
20,000  foreign  military  personnel  to  the 
United  States  in  a  single  year.  While 
their  training  is  primarily  military,  many 
of  the  things  they  learn  have  an  appli- 
cation in  civilian  life.  Congress  has 
recognized  the  role  that  the  military  can 
play.  In  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1959,  it  included  this  observation; 

Administrators  ct  the  military  assistance 
program  shall  enccmrage  the  use  of  foreign 
military  forces  in  underdeveloped  countries 
ill  the  corvstructlon  of  public  works  and  otlier 
activities  helpful  to  economic  development. 

In  supporting  this  bill  my  major  inter- 
est is  not  upon  increasing  the  number  of 
individuals  we  bring  to  the  United  States 
or  that  we  send  abroad.  There  will,  of 
course,  be  some  increment  as  the  educa- 
tional requirements  of  the  outside  world 
mount.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
mere  migration  of  bodies  will  achieve 
our  national  objectives.  My  concern  is 
with  the  quality  of  the  individuals  we 
bring  here  and  the  quality  of  the  edu- 
cation they  receive.  The  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  International  Education 
recently  stated : 

The  success  of  exchanges,  ns  an  Instru- 
ment of  International  policy,  depends  on 
many  factors,  Including  the  kind  of  p>eople 
selected,  their  orientation,  and  the  programs 
planned  for  them. 

I  share  these  views. 

English  is  a  world  language:  this 
gives  us  an  advantage  over  the  Soviets 
who  must  first  teach  a  language  gen- 
erally regarded  as  difficult  and  which 
does  not  have  the  currency  of  English. 
Many  foreign  students  have  a  cx)mmand 
of  Enghsh  sufficient  for  their  daily  life 
at  home.  But  their  competence  is  fre- 
quently insufficient  for  the  level  of  In- 
struction they  seek  in  this  country.  Our 
first  task  then  is  to  make  certain  that 
exchanges  have  a  mastery  of  English. 
Where  that  It  not  readily  available,  it 
will  be  to  our  advantage  to  set  up  or 
strengthen  existing  programs  of  English 
instruction. 

The  newer  countries  can  spare  only  a 
limited  ntm:iber  of  their  best  people  for 
the  educational  experiences  offered  by 
the  United  States.  We  must,  therefore, 
guide  their  choice  of  studies  into  areas 
that  will  give  a  sense  of  national  rather 
than  personal  satisfaction.  The  individ- 
ual who  wants  to  study  comparative 
literature  may  be  far  less  essential  to  his 
countr5''s  development  than  the  student 
of  agriculture;  the  theoretical  physicist 
must  give  way  to  the  primary  school 
teacher.  These  are  problems  that  are 
complicated  by  the  diversity  of  educa- 
tional patterns  in  this  country.  For  the 
foreigner  they  can  be  handled  only 
through  adequate  counseling  and  guid- 
ance. One  of  the  strongest  features  of 
this  bill  is  the  emphasis  it  gives  to  these 
essential  services,  not  only  for  those 
coming  under  Government  sponsorship 
but  to  those  who  come  under  auspices. 

This  bill  is  not  a  cure-all  for  the  pres- 
ent shortcomings  of  the  exchange  pro- 
grams. Our  committee  report  makes 
this  clear.     But  It  is  a  necessary  first 


and  modest  step  toward  strengthening 
them.  It  gives  clear  and  positive  re- 
sponsibility and  direction  to  them.  Aft- 
er the  program  has  had  a  chance  to 
shake  down,  we  will  make  an  appraisal 
of  its  accomplishments.  I  know  our  sub- 
committee will  follow  closely  its  opera- 
tions. Should  further  legislative  action 
be  necessary,  the  House  may  be  assured 
that  our  subcommittee  will  miake  recom- 
mendations to  that  effect.  We  are  de- 
termined that  our  exchange  efforts  will 
be  responsive  to  our  national  objectives. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  lack  of 
imderstanding  is  the  greatest  threat  to 
paci]3c  relations  among  members  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  lack  of  understanding 
that  creates  fear,  fear  of  the  unpredict- 
able. When  we  understand  our  fellow- 
man  fear  gives  way  to  concern. 

The  greatest  impediments  to  under- 
standing in  the  present  world  are  lack 
of  education  and  the  existence  of  cl.>sed 
societies — societies  which  will  not  permit 
tlieir  educated  members  to  learn  to  un- 
derstand the  rest  of  the  world.  Every 
ray  of  comprehension,  every  chink  in 
the  wall,  should  be  expanded  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent.  We  must  max- 
imize every  opportunity  to  get  through 
to  those  who  lack  educational  sophisti- 
cation or  contact  with  our  way  of  life. 
If  these  impediments  can  be  overcome, 
we  will  have  a  different  and  a  much 
more  quiet  world. 

It  is  lack  of  understanding,  too,  that 
causes  a  nation  to  fail  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge which  the  times  present.  We,  too. 
must  learn — we  must  learn  so  that  we 
can  better  meet  this  challenge.  If  all 
of  us  would  truly  come  to  understand 
this  world's  problems,  our  efforts  in  the 
cold  war  would  be  more  effective  and 
crowned  with  more  immediate  success. 

The  basic  purposes  of  this  bill  are  to 
enable  others  to  better  understand  us 
and  to  give  us  a  better  understanding  of 
the  needs  and  philosophies  of  other  peo- 
ple. It  is  in  most  regards  an  improve- 
ment on  the  legislation  that  presently 
exists  in  this  field.  It  simplifies  that 
legislation  and  adapts  it  to  better  meet 
the  present  needs.  It  is  another  step 
along  the  path  to  mutual  human  under- 
standing.   It  deserves  our  support. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
j-ield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  HalleckI. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  make  a  very  brief 
statement  about  the  remaining  legisla- 
tive business  that  is  expected  to  be  con- 
sidered under  suspension  of  the  rules  to- 
day. We  have  had  very  fine  discussion 
of  the  measures  that  have  been  before 
us.  One  matter  was  objected  to  on  the 
Consent  Calendar,  but  I  think  we  can 
dispose  of  that.  There  are  five  more 
bills,  as  I  understand  from  the  Members 
of  their  respective  committees  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  on  which  there  is  quite 
substantial  agreement.  One  bill  is  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  having 
to  do  with  the  entrj'  of  eligible  alien 
orphans.     There  are  two  bills  from  the 
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Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
which  our  people  on  the  committee  tell 
me  should  only  take  a  few  minutes  to 
explain.  There  is  one  bill  with  reference 
to  the  education  of  war  orphans  on  which 
I  likewise  understand  there  is  substan- 
tial agreement.  There  is  also  a  bill  on 
railroad  retirement  which  our  people  on 
the  committee  tell  me  should  only  take  a 
little  while  to  dispose  of. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  mention  this  to 
indicate  that  we  could  get  through  with- 
in a  reasonable  time  this  evening  and,  of 
course,  all  these  bills  should  be  explained 
and  understood  by  the  membership.  I 
do  not  know  what  further  arrangements 
might  be  worked  out  with  regard  to 
suspension  on  other  measures,  but  it 
would  seem  to  me  we  could  within  a 
reasonable  time  this  evening  conclude 
action  on  at  least  the  measures  I  have 
mentioned. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Did  the  gentleman  in- 
clude the  bill,  S.  200  in  his  statement?  I 
think  that  bill  could  be  disposed  of  very 
quickly. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, if  we  do  not  continue  to  too  late 
an  hour,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  it  is  perfectly  all  right  with  me  to 
consider  a  number  of  bills  that  could  be 
disposed  of  quickly  tonight.  As  I  said, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  taken  this  time 
to  shut  off  debate.  Of  course,  no  one  has 
any  such  intention.  I  merely  wish  to  in- 
dicate that  on  these  matters  on  which 
there  is  substantial  agreement  where  full 
explanation  is  made  of  the  bills,  if  we 
could  proceed  with  expedition,  we  could 
conclude  our  deliberations  tonight  at  a 
fairly  reasonable  hour.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  up  to  me  to  limit  the  list,  but  I  just 
had  some  conversations  and  I  have  taken 
this  time  in  the  hope  that  we  could  get 
through  here  in  a  reasonable  time  to- 
night. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  think  if  the  gentleman 
will  talk  with  members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  he  will  find  that 
this  matter  was  unanimously  reported 
out  of  the  committee  and  was  supported 
by  the  members  on  the  gentleman's  side. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  They  have  spoken  to 
me  and  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I, 
for  one,  can  see  no  reason  why  it  could 
not  be  disposed  of  very  quickly. 

Mr.  HALEY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  CookI. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  8666,  a  bill  designed  to 
promote  better  mutual  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  through 
educational  and  cultural  exchanges. 

In  the  current  struggle  between  the 
forces  of  democracy  and  communism 
throughout  the  world,  no  single  instru- 
ment of  foreign  policy  has  as  great  a 
potential  for  good  as  does  the  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchange  program. 
This  program  has  promoted  good  will 
for  the  United  States  of  America  among 
those  students  who  have  visited  our 
country  and  also  among  those  abroad 
who  have  had  occasion  to  meet  the 
American  exchange  students  who  have 


visited  their  countries.  Those  in  the 
State  Department  who  have  so  efficiently 
carried  out  this  program  in  the  past 
are  to  be  commended  for  the  excellent 
job  they  have  done. 

However,  the  national  interest  now 
requires  that  the  various  programs,  both 
public  and  private,  be  brought  Into  a 
closer  partnership.  This  bill  will  pull 
together  the  existing  laws  that  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  educational 
and  cultural  aspects  of  our  varioas  ex- 
change programs.  The  result  of  this 
legislation  sJiould  be  a  more  effective 
program  in  this  field  of  international 
relations  and  should  continue  to  reap 
benefits  for  our  country  throughout  the 
world. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Mc- 

DOV,'ELLl. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
note  with  especial  satisfaction  that  the 
Department  of  State  has  lately  been  put- 
ting more  emphasis  in  its  program  of 
the  performing  arts  on  academic  groups. 
For  experience  has  shown  that  our  young 
university  students  can  be  among  our 
best  ambassador.s.  Not  only  can  we 
astound  the  world  with  their  cultural 
proficiency,  which  is  a  great  gain  in  it- 
self, but  they  are  quick  to  make  fnend.s 
and  give  intelligent  answers  oITstage. 

In  a  little  over  a  year,  the  State  De- 
partment reported,  they  have  sent  aca- 
demic groups  to  almost  every  part  of  the 
world,  with  tremendous  results.  One  of 
our  best  choral  groups,  the  Howard  Uni- 
versity Choir  right  here  in  Washington, 
went  to  37  citie.>  in  Latin  America  and 
were  hailed  not  only  for  their  singing 
but  for  their  splendid  comportment  and 
their  lively  interest  in  that  continent. 
Other  groups  have  gone  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  the  Far  East,  and  another, 
the  very  profes.sional  Eastman  Philhar- 
monic of  that  famous  School  of  Music 
at  Rochester,  will  this  fall  begin  a  tour 
of  Europe  and  we  hope  the  U.S.S.R.  that 
will  extend  for  14  weeks.  Others  have 
gone  to  the  Far  East,  and  everywhere  we 
have  sent  our  young  athletes  they  have 
done  us  proud  in  all  of  their  competi- 
tions and  demonstration.*;. 

This  trend,  the  Department  tells  us,  is 
increasing  and  many  more  will  be  fan- 
ning out  in  all  directions  in  the  year 
ahead.  This  is  the  way  to  .show  how  de- 
mocracy works,  to  send  young  America 
with  its  verve  and  skills  and  interest  and 
intelligence.  We  applaud  this  trend,  and 
think  its  volume  must  be  increa.>ed. 

In  the  field  of  the  performing  arts, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  demon- 
strate abroad  our  cultural  accomplish- 
ments, we  have  a  huge  potential  which 
is  just  beginning  to  be  recognized.  That 
is  the  use  of  our  academic  groups — uni- 
versity students  who  excel  as  musicians, 
actors,  and  dancers. 

We  have  tried  groups  like  this,  and 
have  proof  of  their  tremendous  recep- 
tion. When  the  Michigan  University 
Symphonic  Band  went  to  Mo.scow  last 
spring,  young  Russian  students  mobbed 
them  with  enthusiasm,  standing  late  in 
the  streets  with  them,  asking  questions 
about  the  United  States.  The  Soviet 
papers  reported  that  "the  day  the  Michi- 
gan band  spent  at  the  Leningrad  Con- 


servatory will  not  soon  be  forgotten  " 
The  Russians  were  astounded  at  these 
representatives  of  young  America,  and 
could  hardly  believe  their  ears  when  they 
continued  their  triumphal  tour  of  Min.sk. 
Kiev.  Odessa,  and  seven  other  Soviet 
cities — the  most  cities  any  sort  of  Amer- 
ican group  has  ever  played  in.  Our  em- 
bassies in  Moscow,  in  the  satellites,  in 
capitals  of  the  Near  East  unanimously 
reported  that  these  boys  and  girls  were 
the  best  representatives,  the  best-di.sci- 
plined.  most  courteous  and  most  intelli- 
gent, of  any  performing  arts  group  that 
had  come  their  way. 

Other  groups  have  gone  before,  and 
their  numbers  are  being  stepped  up  for 
the  year  ahead.  This  is  the  way  to  reach 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  restless  stu- 
dents of  many  doubtful  lands.  Let  us  be 
sure  that  we  utilize  our  greatest  natural 
resource — the  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

The  State  Department  has  long  held 
the  conviction  that  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  effective  means  available  to 
this  Nation  in  our  continuing  strugele  to 
build  a  peaceful  world  in  which  freedom 
and  justice  under  law  will  be  the  lot  of 
all  mankind 

I  am  proud  to  have  been,  together  with 
the  distinguished  and  able  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Hays),  one  of  the  two 
Hou.se  sponsors  of  this  significant  and 
endurins  legislation 

My  bill  H.R  5204.  was  identical  to  H  R. 
5203  offered  by  our  colleague  from  Ohio 
who  has  so  splendidly  and  capably 
handled  this  legislation  on  the  floor  for 
the  Committee  on  ForeiL'n  Affairs, 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  let- 
ter which  a  former  collcaeue.  now  the 
A.ssistant  Secretary  of  Slate.  Brooks 
Hays,  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  endorsing  this  legislation  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  President: 

Dep.^rtment  of  State, 
Wa'ihington,  August  31.  1961. 
Hon   Thomas  E   Morgan. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  August  29.  1961,  requestuig  the 
views  of  the  Department  on  H  R.  8666,  to 
provide  for  the  improvement  and  strength- 
ening of  the  international  relations  of  the 
United  States  by  promoting  bett«r  mutual 
understanding  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  through  educational  and  cultural 
exchanges 

The  Department  has  long  had  the  convic- 
tion that  educational  and  cultural  exchange 
is  one  of  the  most  important  and  efTective 
means  available  to  this  Nation  in  our  con- 
tinuing struggle  to  build  a  peaceful  world 
in  which  freedom  and  Justice  under  law  will 
be  the  lot  of  all  mankind.  This  conviction 
is  shared  by  the  President  and  his  adminis- 
tration. In  order  to  carry  out  the.se  pro- 
grams efTectively  and  to  achieve  the  maxi- 
mum impact,  the  executive  branch  must 
have  a  sound  ba.se  of  legislative  authority 
from  which  to  operate. 

The  legislative  base  on  which  these  pro- 
grams have  been  operating  is  a  patchwork 
of  laws  passed  at  difTerent  times  during  the 
last  15  years  to  meet  varying  requirements. 
The  i^eed  for  a  consolidation  of  these  laws 
into  an  orderly,  rational  pattern  was  never 
more  urgent  than  now.  H.R.  8666  will  satisfy 
that  need.  It  will  strengthen  existing  pro- 
grams and  provide  for  flexibility  in  adminis- 
tration.     It    will    also    give    the    executive 
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branch  the  additional  authority  It  needs  to 
maintain  the  advantage  that  the  United 
States  now  has  In  this  field,  where  competi- 
tive efTorts  by  the  advemarleB  of  a  free 
society    are  continually   Increasing. 

In  the  Department's  comments  on  earlier 
vc-rsions  of  the  bill.  H  R.  5203  and  H.R  6204. 
we  recommended  certain  changes,  many  of 
which  have  been  made  In  H.R.  8666  While 
in  some  respects  H  R  8666  In  Its  present  form 
does  not  fully  accord  with  the  views  expressed 
by  the  Department,  nonethele.ss  It  is  a  much- 
needed  advance  over  existing  law.  and  has 
our  support. 

On  behalf  of  the  State  Department.  I 
therefore  strongly  urge  the  en.ictment  of 
HR  8666.  whether  or  not  the  further  ad- 
justments favored  l.iy  the  Department  are 
made,  although  we  hope  that  in  the  course 
of  the  remaining  con.=;lderation  of  the  bill, 
the  Congress  will  see  fit  to  make  these  ad- 
justments. I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  the  Department's  appreciation 
and  my  own  for  the  long  and  careful  con- 
sideration which  members  of  your  committee 
have  given  to  this  most  Important  legis- 
lation. 

Time  has  not  permitted  vis  t.i  obtain  the 
advice  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  to 
the  relationship  of  the  views  expros.s'^tt  here 
to  the  President's  program. 

With  high  regards 
Sincerely, 

BaooKs  Hats, 
A.fststant  Secretary 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  IMr. 
Mon.^can]. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ris« 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

May  I.  at  the  beginning,  congratulate 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr,  Hays],  for 
the  skill  with  which  he  has  brought  this 
legislation  through  committee  and  to 
the  floor.  At  the  hearings  and  at  the 
markup  of  the  bill,  he  has  been  fair  and 
tolerant  and  he  has  demonstrated  a 
profound  knowledge  of  this  legislation 
and  the  foreign  policy  problems  of  the 
Unit^  States 

In  the  current  contest  with  the  Com- 
munists, guns  and  bombs  are  not  the 
only  weapons  that  are  employed.  We 
are   also   waging   a  war  of  ideas. 

One  of  the  insidious  tactics  of  the 
Communist  powers  has  been  to  create  in 
the  minds  of  uninformed  people  an  im- 
age of  the  United  States  which  portrays 
this  Nation  as  a  country  of  crass,  world- 
ly, and  mercenary  culture.  In  the 
struggle  for  survival,  it  is,  therefore,  our 
problem  to  dispel  this  misinformation 
and  to  make  clear  to  the  world  the 
fundamentals  upon  which  this  Nation  is 
based  and  to  demonstrate  the  unique 
and  profound  culture  that  is  character- 
istic of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  Just  this  sort  of  demonstration 
that  will  be  brought  about  through  the 
medium  of  this  cultural  and  educational 
exchange  program.  There  will  be  an 
exchange  of  teachers,  of  artists,  of 
learned  men.  and  of  leaders.  Through 
this  exchange  of  culture  and  ideas,  the 
people  of  the  nations  involved  will  get  to 
know  and  appreciate  one  another  better. 

As  an  example  of  this  exchange,  I 
think  of  the  tour  which  Hal  Holbrook. 
the  noted  American  actor  and  portrayer 
of  Mark  Twain,  made  through  many  of 
the  countries  in  Europe  and  of  the  warm 
and  enthusiastic  response  which  his 
portrayal    evoked    in    these    countries. 


even  in  cases  where  the  audience  could 
not  understand  English. 

I  think  also  as  another  example,  of  a 
French  schoolteacher  from  Paris  who 
lived  in  Waterburj'.  Conn.,  for  a  year 
and  taught  in  a  high  school  in  that  city. 
She  brought  to  Connecticut  students  a 
touch  of  the  great  culture  of  Prance  and 
she.  in  turn,  learned  to  know  and  ap- 
preciate American  students  and  Ameri- 
can families. 

With  a  continuation  of  exchanges  of 
this  sort,  the  understanding  between 
peoples  will  grow  and  the  respec;  for 
one  another  will  increase.  And  through 
this  agency,  the  misrepresentation  of 
our  ideals  and  institutions  which  has 
been  fostered  by  the  Communists  will 
lose  its  influence  in  the  minds  of  other 
nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  occasion  to  support  the 
Department  of  State  in  it5  use  of  tal- 
ented young  people  from  our  colleges  and 
universities  in  our  cultural  exchange 
programs, 

I  was  astounded  to  find  that  not  a 
single  leader  from  the  music,  drama,  and 
other  fine  arts  departments  of  our  col- 
leges and  universities  was  recorded  as 
testifying  on  this  bill  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  or  the  Senate? 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Father  Gilbert  Hartke,  of  Catholic 
University's  famed  drama  department: 
Prof.  C.  Robert  Kase,  of  the  University 
of  Delaware's  drama  department;  I>r. 
Jack  Morrison,  of  the  theater  art.s  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  Howard  Hanson,  di- 
rector of  the  famed  Eastman  School  of 
Music  at  the  University  of  Rochester; 
these  and  many  other  distinguished  edu- 
cators from  the  fine  arts  departments 
were  either  not  invited,  or  no  attempt 
was  made  by  the  committee  to  see  that 
this  important  aspect  of  our  Nation's 
educational  life  was  heard.  But  what 
purpose  did  these  committees  have  in 
hearing  only  from  the  professional  as- 
pects of  the  cultural  exchange  programs 
and  in  not  hearing  from  a  single  great 
cultural  leader  who  teaches  in  our  col- 
legos  and  universities? 

We  are  fortunate,  indeed,  in  having 
young  people  of  great  talent  and  ability 
in  our  leading  educational  institutions 
who  can  serve  our  country  well  In  our 
cultural  exchange  programs — and  we 
must  use  them. 

Our  Ambassadors  report  that  these 
young  Americans  are  the  best  represent- 
atives we  have,  that  they  are  very  well 
disciplined,  that  they  are  most  courteous, 
and  that  they  are  unusually  intelligent — 
that  they  do,  in  fact,  compare  most  fa- 
vorably with  our  great  professional 
artists  who  are  sent  over  at  such  expense 
by  the  Department  of  State. 

Van  Clibum  was  the  first  young  Amer- 
ican artist  who  became  an  international 


celebrity  by  his  prowess  in  taming  the 
Soviet  leaders  with  his  music. 
As  Congreve  once  declared — 

Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  a  savage 
beast.  To  soften  rocks,  or  bend  a  knotted 
oak. 

The  Howard  University  Choir  traveled 
through  South  America,  where  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  once  was 
stoned,  and  was  wildly  acclaimed  in  con- 
cert appearances  in  37  cities. 

The  University  of  Michigan  Symphony 
Band  was  highly  successful  in  its  recent 
tour  of  the  Soviet  Union, 

The  Scarsdale.  N.Y..  school  troupe  was 
highly  successful  in  its  European  tour 
and  presented  18  performances  of 
Thornton  Wilder's  "Our  Tou-n"  in  Lon- 
don. Amsterdam.  West  Berlin,  Warsaw, 
and  Oslo. 

Dr,  Howard  Hanson,  distinguished  and 
brilliant  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  congressionally  chartered 
National  Music  Council  has  declared 
that  student  groups  "contribute  even 
more  importantly  to  the  cultural  ex- 
change program  than  the  exchange  of 
commercial  professional  groups," 

Pre.sident  Eisenhower  stated  it  best,  I 
think,  when  he  said,  in  an  internation- 
ally acclaimed  speech  at  the  University 
of  Delhi  in  December  1959: 

More  cndurlngly  than  from  the  delibera- 
tions of  high  councils,  I  believe  mankind 
will  profit  when  young  men  and  women  of 
all  nations  and  in  great  numbers  study  and 
learn  together.  In  so  doing,  they  will  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  problems,  possi- 
bilities, resources,  and  rewards  of  their 
common  destiny. 

Through  the  centuries  nations  have  sent 
their  youth  armed  for  war  to  oppose  their 
neighbors.  I*t  us  in  this  day  look  on  our 
youth,  eager  for  a  larger  and  clearer  knowl- 
edge, as  forces  for  International  understand- 
ing; and  send  them,  one  nation  to  another, 
on  missions  of  peace. 

I  think  it  is  most  regrettable  that  so 
few  groups  from  our  educational  life 
have  been  utilized  in  the  important  cul- 
tural exchange  programs  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

The  cultural  exchange  program  has 
had  an  overwhelming  professional  and 
Broadway  bias  and  emphasis. 

There  has  been  extensive  discussion 
and  newspaper  headlines  about  the  high 
salaries  paid  by  the  State  Department 
for  some  of  the  well-known  professional 
artists  who  have  been  sent  abroad  by 
the  State  Department  as  part  of  Its  cul- 
tural exchange  program. 

There  were  several  lengthy  exchanges 
as  to  whether  these  well-known  artists 
were  paid  $1,500  a  week  or  $2,500  a  week. 

Some  concern  was  expressed  at  the 
time  by  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  take  the  lower 
figure  of  $1,500  a  week  which  comes  out 
at  $75,000  a  year. 

This  is  several  times  what  our  most 
distinguished  and  battle-scarred  gener- 
als and  admirals.  Cabinet  oflBcers,  Su- 
preme Court  Justices,  and  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  make. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  some  ra- 
tionality was  shown  by  the  managers  of 
this  cultural  exchange  program  at  the 
State  Department. 
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The  argument  has  been  advanced  by 
some  people  in  the  theater  that  the  Con- 
gress is  not  interested  in  the  arts,  that 
it  does  not  understand  the  arts,  and  that, 
in  any  event,  this  matter  of  the  cost  of 
talent  is  not  the  proper  business  of  Con- 
gress. 

Some  people  in  the  theater,  some  even 
closely  connected  with  the  American  Na- 
tional Theater  and  Academy,  and  with 
these  State  Department  cultural  ex- 
change programs,  argue  in  favor  of  these 
swollen  salaries  by  declaring  that  the 
headline  artists  who  are  paid  at  the  rate 
of  $75,000  a  year  and  more  by  the  State 
Department  could  exceed  this  sum  in  pri- 
vate life. 

Doubtless  they  could  make  more  money 
in  private  life,  for  there  are  really  some 
astounding  salaries  paid  to  some  of  our 
well-known  artists. 

Indeed,  a  few  of  these  well-known 
artists,  to  show  their  appreciation  for 
such  aflHuence,  live  abroad,  and  make 
their  movies  abroad — for  the  purpose  of 
escaping  taxation  at  home  in  the  United 
States  altogether. 

I  suggest  that  U.S.  artists,  who  are 
interested  in  participating  in  our  Gov- 
ernment's cultural  programs,  study  the 
goverrmient-supported  and  govern- 
ment-aided art  programs  of  Europe. 

In  European  countries,  when  a  well- 
known  artist  appears  on  a  government- 
sponsored  program  it  is  considered  a 
high  honor  both  by  the  artist  and  by 
his  friends. 

In  the  government-supported  and  gov- 
ernment-aided theaters  and  opera 
houses  of  Europe  the  greatest  artists 
consider  themselves  privileged  to  ap- 
pear. 

They  work  for  but  a  fraction  of  what 
they  would  make  in  commercial  theaters, 
music  halls,  the  movies,  and  on  tele- 
vision. 

What  they  get  in  exchange  is  the  great 
honor  of  serving  the  government  and 
all  of  the  people. 

Great  restraint  and  intelligence  must 
be  displayed  by  our  leading  artists  in 
their  demands  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

If  they  want  the  Government  to  estab- 
lish meaningful  art  programs  then  they 
must  exercise  the  same  self-restraint 
that  the  great  artists  of  Europe  show  in 
their  relations  with  their  national  gov- 
ernments. 

Perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  continuing 
public  outrage  at  the  high,  and  unjusti- 
fied, salaries  paid  to  headline  artists  by 
the  Department  of  State  in  recent 
months  more  emphasis  is  now  being  put 
on  young  artists  from  our  colleges  and 
universities. 

In  recent  months,  under  the  brilliant 
leadership  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs, Philip  H.  Coombs,  a  new  apprecia- 
tion of  these  matters  has  been  shown. 

There  is  a  new  awareness  of  the  con- 
tribution that  our  young  unknown  artists 
can  make  in  reaching  the  young  people 
of  other  countries — and  we  in  the  Con- 
gress must  do  all  that  we  can  to  encour- 
age and  support  these  person-to-person 
contacts  of  the  leaders  of  tomorrow's 
world. 

Our  young  people  are  indeed  our  very 
best  ambassadors. 


All  that  is  needed  is  the  willingness  by 
Government  officials  to  give  them  the 
chance. 

The  President  and  the  Secretajy  of 
Labor  have  recently  been  giving  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  problem.s  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

The  musicians  who  play  in  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  orchestra  are  beuig  crit- 
icized in  some  quarters  for  the  wage  de- 
mands which  they  are  making?. 

Yet  these  musicians  make  under 
$10,000  a  year. 

Without  them  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
cannot  continue,  the  great  Met  stars 
could  not  perform. 

Let  us  be  clear,  there  is  a  world  of  dif- 
ference between  the  $10,000  a  year  which 
the  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
orchestra  are  paid  and  the  $75,000  a 
year  some  of  our  stars,  and  have-been 
stars,  are  paid  by  the  State  Department. 

I  have  tried  in  the  brief  time  at  my 
disposal  to  shed  some  light  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Government  and  the  arts,  and  to 
take  up  briefly  some  of  the  facts  which 
must  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  8666.  as 
amended? 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly, a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  329.  nays  66,  not  voting  52. 
as  follows: 

[Roll    No.    191 1 
YEAS— 329 


Adair 

Addabbo 

Addonizio 

Albert 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Andrews 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
A.splnall 
Avery 
Ayres 
Bailey 
Baldwin 
Barrett 
Barry 
Bass.  N.H. 
Bass,  Tcnn. 
Bates 
Battin 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Beermann 
Bell 

Bennett,  Fla. 
Bennett.  Mic!i. 
Bett.s 
Blatnlli 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bow 
Boy  kin 
Brademas 
Bray 
Breeding 
Brewster 
Bromwell 
Brooks.  Tex. 
Broomfleld 
Browu 


Burke.  Ky 

Burke.  Mass 

Byrne.  Pa 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 

Cahlll 

Cannon 

Carey 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Chiperfleld 

Church 

Clancy 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Conte 

Cook 

Coo!ey 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtin 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Daddario 

Daniel.s 

D.IV1S,  John  W. 

Delaney 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Derwin.skl 

Devine 

Dineell 

Dole 

Dominick 

Donohue 

Dcley 

Downing 

Doyle 


Dulskl 
Durno 
Dwyer 
Edmondlbn 

Elliott 

Ell.swortl^ 

Fallon 

FarbsteiE 

Fascell 

Fenton 

Findley    [ 

FinnegaH 

Fino         : 

Flood 

Pogarty 

Ford 

Forresterj 

FountaiQJ 

Frazier 

Frellnghuysen 

Friedel 

Fulton 

Gallaghffl' 

Garland 

Garm.'ita 

Gary 

Gathlngt 

Gavin 

Giaimo 

Ollbrrt 

Glenn       i 

Goodell 

Goodlingj 

Granal 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Tft, 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Gub.ser 

Hagan,  O*. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Halleck 

Halpern 


lingj 
iha^ 


Va. 


Calif 
Wis 


Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison, 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hays 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Hoeven 

Holifield 

Holtzman 

Koran 

Hosmer 

Huddieston 

Hull 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Ikard.  Tex 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson 

Johnson 

Jone>  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo, 

Judd 

Karsten 

K^.rth 

Kastenmeler 

Kearns 

Kee 

Keith 

KUday 

King.  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kcwalskl 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Leslnski 

Libonatl 

Lindsay 

McCormack 

McDonough 

McDowell 

McFall 

Mclntire 

McVey 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Mack 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

Mallliard 

Martin,  Ma.ss 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Alexander 

Alford 

Anderson.  111. 

Ashmore 

Auchlncloss 

Baring 

Belcher 

Berry 

Batch 

Btirleson 

Colmer 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Everett 

Felghan 

Flynt 

Grant 

Gross 

Haley 

Harrison,  Wye 


Martin   Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Merrow 

Michel 

Miller. 

George  P 
Miller,  N.Y, 
Mills 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Mooriiead  Pa 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morse 
Mosher 
Mof^s 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nix 

Norblad 
Norrell 
Nvgaard 
OBrien.  Ill 
O  Brlen.  NY. 
O  Hara,  III 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
Olsen 
ONelll 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Patman 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Peterson 
Pfost 
Phllbin 
Pike 
Pillion 
Plrnle 
Poage 
Poll 
Price 
Pucinskl 
Qule 
Rains 
Randall 
Reece 
Reifel 
Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz 
Rhodes.  Pa 
Riehlman 
Rivers,  Alaska 
Roberts 
Robison 
Rodlno 
Rogers,  Colo 

NAYS — 66 

Henderson 

Hr>rlong 

Hlestand 

Hoffman.  Ill 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Kilgore 

Kitchin 

Ijennon 

Lip.sconib 

Loser 

McCulloch 

McMillan 

Marshall 

Mason 

Murray 

OKonski 

Passman 

R;iy 

Rllev 
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Rogers.  Fla 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rutherfo.'d 

Ryan 

St   Germain 

Saund 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schneebeli 

Schweiker 

Srhwengel 

Scranton 

Seely-Brown 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sibal 

Sikes 

msk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Miss. 

Spence 

Springer 

Stafford 

St.!  Lasers 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thomp.son    N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

Tollef.son 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Udall    Morns  K 

UUman 

Vanik 

Viin  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Wallhau.ser 

Waiter 

Watts 

Weaver 

Wels 

Whalley 

Wickersham 

Wldnall 

Willis 

WiLson.  Calif. 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablocki 

Zelenko 


Rivers  S  C 

RoKers   Tex 

Roudebush 

Rousseiot 

St  George 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scott 

Short 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Va 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex 

Tuck 

Utt 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Williams 

W'llson   Ind. 

Winstead 


NOT  VOTING— 52 


Alger 

Anfuso 

Baker 

Brooks.  La. 

BroyhiU 

Bruce 

Buckley 

Goad 

Dague 

Davis. 

James  C 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Dawson 
Dent 


Dlgg.s 

Evins 

Fl-^her 

Hall 

Healey 

Hebert 

Holland 

Johnson 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kilbuin 

Landrum 

McSween 

Machrowicz 


Md. 


Madden 

Miller,  Clem 

MUliken 

Mmshall 

Morrison 

Pllcher 

Powell 

Rabaut 

Santangelo 

Slier 

Steed 

Thompson,  La. 

Vinson 

Westlaad 


So  <  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof'  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  Heljert  and  Mr  Keogh  for.  with  Mr. 
Hall  ligainst. 

Mr  BroyhiU  and  Mr  Anfuso  for,  with  Mr. 
Alger  against 

Mr  Powell  and  Mr  Bvickley  for.  with  Mr 
Kilburn  aguin.st 

Until  further  notice: 

Mrs  Kelly  with  Mr  Wc^tland 
Mr   Dent  with  Mr   Slier 
Mr    Evins  with  Mr   Mmshall. 
Mr   Morrison  with  Mr    Baker. 
Mr      Thompson     of     Louisiana     with     Mr 
Bruce 

Mr.  TABER  changed  his  vote  from 
■  yea"  to  "nay." 

The  vote  was  announced  a.«:  above 
recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  locon.sidei  wa.-  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  THE  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATIONALITY  ACT 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
'S.  2237  >  to  permit  tlie  entry  of  certain 
eligible   alien  orphans,   as   amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Br  it  enacted  by  thr  Senate  and  House 
of  Represrntatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre-s  a-'-^nnhled .  That  sec- 
tion 101(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (8  use  1101)  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  the  Inllowiiig  new  sub- 
paragraph (6)  : 

"(6)  T\\e  term  eligible  nrphan'  means  any 
alien  child  luuler  the  .ige  of  fourteen  at  the 
time  at  which  the  visa  petition  Is  filed  pur- 
suant to  section  205{bi  wh(j  is  an  orphan 
berause  of  the  death  or  di.s.tppearance  of 
both  parents,  or  because  ol  abandonment,  or 
de.-%ertlon  by.  or  separation  or  loss  from,  both 
parents,  or  who  has  only  one  parent  due  to 
the  death  or  di.sappearance  of.  abandonment, 
or  desertion  by.  or  separation  or  loss  from 
the  other  parent,  and  the  remaining  parent 
is  Incapable  of  pro\iding  care  for  such  or- 
phan and  has  in  writing  irrevocably  released 
him  for  emigration  and  adoption  "■ 

Sec  2  Section  101(D)(li  ol  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  i8  U.S.C.  1101)  Is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  the  following: 

"(F)  a  child  who  is  an  eligible  orphan, 
adopted  abroad  by  a  United  States  citizen 
and  spouse  or  coming  to  the  United  States 
for  adoption  by  a  Uiiit.ed  States  citizen  and 
sfK)Use:  Provided.  That  no  natural  parent 
or  prior  adoptive  parent  of  any  such  child 
shall  thereafter,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage 
be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  this  Act." 

Sec.  3.  (a»  Section  205(b)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  i8  U.SC.  1155i  is 
hereby   amended    to  read   as  follows: 

•■(bi  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
claiming  that  any  immigrant  is  his  spouse 
or  child  and  that  such  immigrant  is  en- 
titled to  a  nonqtiota  immigrant  stattis  un- 
der section  101(a)  (27)  (A> .  or  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States  claiming  that  any  Im- 
migrant is  his  piu-ent  or  unmarried  son  or 
unmarried  daughter  and  that  such  immi- 
grant IS  entitled  to  a  quota  iinmigrtun  status 
under  section  203(ai(2i,  or  any  alien  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence 
claiming  that  any  immigrant  is  his  spouse 
or  his  unmarried  son  or  his  unmarried 
daughter  and  that  such  immigrant  Is  en- 
tllled    to   a   quota   immigrant   stattis   under 


section  203(a)  (3 *,  or  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  claiming  that  any  Immigrant 
is  his  brother  or  sister  or  his  married  son 
or  his  married  daughter  and  that  such  im- 
migrant Is  entitled  to  a  preference  under 
section  203(ai(4)  may  file  a  petition  with 
the  Attorney  General  No  petition  for  quota 
immigrant  status  or  a  preference  in  behalf 
of  a  son  or  daughter  under  paragraph  (2), 
(3 ) .  or  (4 1  of  section  203(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  shall  t>e  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General  unless  the 
petitioner  establishes  that  he  is  a  parent  as 
defined  In  section  101  (bi  (2)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  of  the  alien  in 
respect  to  whom  the  petition  is  made,  ex- 
cept that  no  .such  petitU)n  shall  be  approved 
if  the  beneficiary  thereof  Is  an  alien  defined 
in  sectl<in  lOlibiiliiFi  No  petition  for 
nonquota  Immigrant  status  in  behalf  of  a 
child  liS  defined  in  .-iection  101(bi(l)(Fi 
shall  be  appro\ed  by  the  Attorney  General 
unless  the  petitioner  establishes  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Attorney  General  that  the 
petitioner  and  spouse  will  care  for  such 
child  properly  if  he  is  admitted  to  the 
United  States,  and  ili  in  the  case  of  a  child 
adopted  abroad  that  the  petitioner  and 
spouse  personally  saw  and  observed  the 
child  prior  to  or  during  the  adoptloii  pro- 
ceedings and  (Hi  In  the  case  of  a  child 
coming  to  the  United  St.ates  for  adoption, 
that  the  petitioner  and  Kp>ou.«<e  have  ccwn- 
plied  With  the  preadoptlon  requirements,  if 
any,  of  the  State  of  such  child's  proposed 
residence  The  petition  shall  be  in  such 
lorni  and  shall  contain  such  information 
and  be  supported  by  such  dKument^iry 
eMdence  as  the  Attorney  General  may  by 
regulations  prescribe  llie  petition  shall 
be  made  under  oath  administered  by  any 
Induidual  having  authority  to  administer 
oaths.  If  executed  in  the  United  States,  but, 
if  executed  out,side  the  United  States,  ad- 
ministered by  a  consular  t)fficer  " 

ibi  The  second  sentence  of  section 
205(ci  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (8  use  11551  Is  hereby  amended  to 
read  "Not  more  than  two  such  petitions 
may  lie  approved  for  one  petitioner  In  be- 
half of  a  child  as  defined  In  section 
101  (bull  (El  or  (Ft.  unless  necessary  to 
prevent  the  separation  of  brothers  and 
sisters  " 

.Sri  4  The  first  sentence  of  section 
221  (ci  of  the  Imtnigrntifin  and  Nationality 
Act  i8  use  12011  Is  hereby  amended  to 
read  An  Immigrant  vl.sa  shall  be  valid  for 
such  perlixl,  not  exceeding  four  months,  as 
shall  lie  by  regulations  prescribed,  except 
that  any  visa  Is-sued  to  a  child  lawfully 
adopted  by  a  United  States  citizen  and 
spouse  while  such  citizen  is  serving  abroad 
in  the  United  States  Armed  Forces,  or  Is 
employed  abroad  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, or  is  temporarily  abroad  on  busi- 
ness, shall  be  valid  until  such  time,  for  a 
peri(xl  not  to  exceed  three  years,  as  the 
adoptive  citizen  parent  returns  to  the 
United  States  in  due  course  of  his  service, 
employment,  or  business  " 

Sec  5  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U  S  C.  1101)  Is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  the  following 

■  JfDIClAL    REVIEW    OF    ORDERS    OF    DEPORTATION 

■  Sec  106  (a)  The  procedure  prescribed  by 
and  all  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 29,  1950,  as  amended  (64  Stat.  1129:  68 
Stat.  961:  5  U.SC.  1031  et  seq  I.  shall  apply 
to,  and  shall  be  the  .sole  and  exciusive  pro- 
cedure for.  the  Judicial  review  of  all  final 
orders  of  deportation  heretofore  or  here- 
after made  against  aliens  within  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  administrative  proceed- 
ings under  section  242(b)  of  this  Act  or 
comparable  provisions  of  any  prior  Act,  ex- 
cept that  — 

'  1 1 )  a  petition  for  review  may  be  filed  not 
later  than  six  months  from  the  date  of  the 
final  deportation  order  or  from  the  eflectlve 
date  of  this  section    whichever  is  the  later. 


"(2)  the  venue  of  any  petition  for  review 
under  this  section  shall  be  in  the  judicial 
circuit  In  which  the  administrative  pro- 
ceedings before  a  special  Inquiry  officer  were 
conducted  In  whole  or  In  part,  or  in  the  Judi- 
cial circuit  wherein  Is  the  residence,  as  de- 
fined in  this  Act,  of  the  petitioner,  but  not 
in  more  than  one  circuit: 

"(3)  the  action  shall  be  brought  against 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
as  respondent  Service  of  the  petition  to 
review  shall  be  made  upon  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  and  u{>on  the 
official  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  in  charge  of  the  Service  district 
m  which  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court 
i.>>  located  The  service  of  the  petition  for 
review  upon  such  official  of  the  Service  shall 
stay  the  deportation  of  the  alien  pending 
determination  of  the  petition  by  the  court, 
unless  the  court  otherwise  directs: 

"(4)  except  as  jirovided  in  clause  (B)  of 
paragraph  i5)  of  this  subsection,  the  petition 
shall  be  determined  solely  upon  the  admin- 
istrative record  upon  which  the  deportation 
order  is  b.ised  and  the  Attorney  Generals 
f^ndlng.^  o!  fact,  u  supported  by  reasonable, 
substantial,  and  probative  evidence  on  the 
record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  con- 
clusive, 

"(5 1  whenever  any  petitioner,  who  seeks 
review  of  an  order  under  this  section,  claims 
to  be  a  national  of  the  United  States  and 
make.s  a  showing  that  his  claim  is  not  friv- 
olous, the  court  shall  (A)  pass  upon  the 
issues  presented  when  It  appears  from  the 
pleadings  and  afBdavits  filed  by  the  parties 
that  no  genuine  issue  of  material  fact  is 
presented  or  (B)  where  a  genuine  issue  of 
materia;  lact  as  to  the  petitioner's  national- 
ity 16  presented,  transfer  the  proceedings  to  a 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
where  the  petitioner  has  his  residence  for 
hearing  de  novo  of  the  nationality  claim  and 
determination  as  If  such  proceedings  were 
originally  initiated  in  the  district  court  un- 
der the  provisions  ol  section  2201  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code  Any  such  petitioner 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  have  such  issue  de- 
termined under  section  360(a)  ol  this  Act  or 
otherwise: 

■■(6t  if  the  validity  of  a  deportation  order 
has  not  been  judicially  determined,  us  va- 
lidity may  be  challenged  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding ag'iinst  the  alien  for  violation  of  sub- 
section id  I  or  (e)  of  section  242  of  this  Act 
only  by  separate  motion  for  Judicial  review 
before  trial  Such  motion  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  court  without  a  Jury  and  be- 
fore the  trial  of  the  general  issue.  When- 
ever a  claim  to  United  States  nationality  is 
made  In  such  motion,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  a  genuine  issue  of  material  fact 
as  to  the  alien's  nationality  is  presented,  the 
court  shr.ll  accord  him  a  hearing  de  novo  on 
the  nationality  claim  and  determine  that 
Is.sue  nr.  if  pioceedlngs  had  been  initiated 
under  t'le  provisions  of  section  2201  of  title 
28,  United  Slates  Code.  Any  such  alien  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  have  such  issue  deter- 
mined under  section  360(a)  of  this  Act  or 
otherwi.'^e  If  no  such  hearing  de  novo  as  to 
nationality  Is  conducted,  the  determination 
shall  be  made  solely  upon  the  administrative 
record  upon  which  the  deportation  order 
is  based  and  the  Attorney  General's  findings 
of  fact,  if  supported  by  reasonable,  substan- 
tial and  probative  evidence  on  the  record 
considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive. 
If  the  deportation  order  is  held  invalid,  the 
court  shall  dismiss  the  indictment  and  the 
United  States  shall  ha\e  the  right  to  appeal 
to  the  court  of  appeals  within  thirty  days 
The  procedure  on  such  appeals  shall  be  as 
provided  in  the  Federal  rules  of  criminal 
procedure.  No  petition  for  review  under  this 
section  may  be  filed  by  any  alien  during  the 
pendency  of  a  criminal  proceeding  against 
such  alien  for  violation  of  subsection  (d)  or 
(e)  of  section  242  of  this  Act:  and 

"(7)  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued  to   reqiure   the   Attorney   General   to 
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defer  deportation  of  an  alien  after  the  Is- 
suance of  a  deportation  order  because  of 
the  right  of  Judicial  review  of  the  order 
granted  by  this  section,  or  to  relieve  any 
alien  from  compliance  with  subsections  (d) 
and  (e)  of  section  242  of  this  Act.  Nothing 
contained  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  preclude  the  Attorney  General  from  de- 
taining or  continuing  to  detain  an  alien 
or  from  taking  him  into  custody  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)  of  section  242  of  this  Act 
at  any  time  after  the  issuance  of  a  deporta- 
tion order. 

"(8)  it  shall  not  be  necessEtry  to  print  the 
record  or  any  part  thereof,  or  the  briefs,  and 
the  court  shall  review  the  proceedings  on 
a  typ>ewritten  record  and  on  tjfpewritten 
briefs. 

"(9)  any  alien  held  in  custody  pursuant 
to  an  order  of  deportation  may  obtain  Judi- 
cial review  thereof  by  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceedings. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  any  alien  against  whom  a  final 
order  of  exclusion  has  been  made  heretofore 
or  hereafter  under  the  provisions  of  section 
236  of  this  Act  or  comparable  provisions  of 
any  prior  Act  may  obtain  Judicial  review  of 
such  order  by  habeas  corpus  proceedings  and 
not  otherwise. 

"(c)  An  order  of  deportation  or  of  exclu- 
sion shall  not  be  reviewed  by  any  court  if  the 
alien  has  not  exhausted  the  administrative 
remedies  available  to  him  as  of  right  under 
the  Inunlgratlon  laws  and  regulations  or  If 
he  has  departed  from  the  United  States  after 
the  Issuance  of  the  order.  Every  petition  for 
review  or  for  habeas  corpus  shall  state 
whether  the  validity  of  the  order  has  been 
upheld  in  any  prior  Judicial  proceeding,  and, 
if  so.  the  nature  and  date  thereof,  and  the 
court  in  which  such  proceeding  took  place. 
No  petition  for  review  or  for  habeas  corpxis 
shall  be  entertained  if  the  validity  of  the 
order  has  been  previously  determined  In  any 
civil  or  criminal  proceeding,  unless  the  peti- 
tion presents  grounds  which  the  court  finds 
could  not  have  been  presented  in  such  prior 
proceeding,  or  the  court  finds  that  the  rem- 
edy provided  by  such  prior  proceeding  was 
inadequate  or  ineffective  to  test  the  validity 
of  the  order." 

(b)  This  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
thirtieth  day  after  its  approval  and,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  In- 
cluding section  405  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  shall  then  be  applicable  to 
all  administrative  proceedings  involving  de- 
portation or  exclusion  of  aliens  notwith- 
standing (1)  that  the  person  involved  en- 
tered the  United  States  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  or  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  or  (2)  that  the  admin- 
istrative proceeding  was  commenced  or  con- 
ducted prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  or  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  Any  Judicial  proceeding  to  review 
an  order  of  deportation  which  is  pending 
unheard  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
(other  than  a  habeas  corpus  or  criminal 
proceeding  !n  which  the  validity  of  the  de- 
portation order  has  been  challenged)  shall 
be  transferred  for  determination  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section  to  the  court  of  appeals 
having  Jurisdiction  to  entertain  a  petition 
for  review  under  this  section.  Any  Judicial 
proceeding  to  review  an  order  of  exclusion 
which  is  pending  unheard  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  shall  be  expedited  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  required  in  habeas 
corpus.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  Inconsistent 
with  this  section  are,  to  the  extent  of  such 
Inconsistency,  repealed.  If  any  particular 
provision  of  this  section,  or  the  application 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance,  is 
held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  section 
and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 


Sec.  6.  Section  222  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1202)  is  hereby 
amended  by  deleting  from  subsection  (&)  the 
lang\iage  "race  and  ethnic  classification;", 
and  by  deleting  from  subsection  (c)  the  lan- 
^age  "his  race  and  ethnic  classification,". 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  Section  101(d)(1)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  (8  US  G.  1101 » 
is  hereby  amended  by  Inserting  immediate- 
ly after  "December  31,  1946,"  the  following: 
"or  from  June  25,  1950,  to  July   l.   1965,'. 

(b)  Section  101(d)  (2)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101)  is 
hereby  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and 
(C)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'iCi". 
and  (2)  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
"December  31,  1946"  the  following;  ";  and 
(D)  the  term  "Korean  hosiilities'  relates  to 
the  period  from  June  25,  1950,  to  July  1. 
1955". 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  329(a)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  US  C.  1440)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "December  31, 
1946,"  the  following;  "or  during  a  period 
beginning  June  25,  1950,  and  ending  July 
1.  1955,". 

(b)  Section  329(b)(4)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  i8  US  C.  1440 1  Is  here- 
by amended  by  Inserting  after  'December  31. 
1946,"  the  following;  "or  during  a  period 
beginning  June  25,  1950,  and  ending  July 
1,  1955,". 

Sec.  9.  Section  202(e)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1162)  la 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(e)  After  the  determination  of  quotas 
has  been  made  as  provided  in  section  201. 
revision  of  the  quotas  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Attorney  General,  Jointly, 
whenever  necessary,  to  provide  for  any 
change  of  boundaries  resulting  in  transfer 
of  territory  from  one  sovereignty  to  another. 
a  change  of  administrative  arrangements  of 
a  colony  or  other  dependent  area,  or  any 
other  political  change,  requiring  a  chanee 
in  the  list  of  quota  areas  or  of  the  territorial 
limits  thereof.  In  the  case  o'  any  change 
in  the  territorial  limits  of  quuta  areas,  not 
requiring  a  change  In  the  quotas  fa  such 
areas,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall,  upcxn  rec- 
ognition of  such  change.  Issue  appropriate 
Instructions  to  all  consular  offices  coiicern- 
Ing  the  change  In  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  quota  areas  involved.  Whenever  one  or 
more  colonies  or  other  component  or  de- 
pendent areas  overseas  from  the  governing 
country,  or  one  or  more  quota  areas  have 
been  subject  to  a  change  of  administrative 
arrangements,  a  change  of  boundaries,  or  any 
other  political  change,  the  annual  quota  of 
the  newly  established  quota  area  or  the 
number  of  visas  authorized  to  be  Issued  un- 
der section  202(C((1).  notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  this  Act.  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  sum  total  of  quotas  in  effect  or 
number  of  visas  authorized  for  the  area  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  change  of  adminis- 
trative arrangempnts,  change  of  boundaries 
or  other  polirical  change." 

Sec.  10.  Section  205(c)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1155)  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence;  "Notwithstand- 
ing the  provl.';ions  of  this  subsection,  no  peti- 
tion shall  be  approved  If  the  alien  previously 
has  been  accorded,  by  reason  of  marriage 
determined  by  the  Attorney  General  to  have 
been  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  evad- 
ing the  immigration  laws — 

"(1)  a  nonquota  status  under  section  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  as  the  spouse  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or 

"  ( 2 )  a  preference  quota  status  under  sec- 
tion 203(a)  (3)  as  the  spouse  of  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence." 

Sec.  11.  Section  212(a)  (6)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  US  C.  1182)  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(6)  Aliens  who  are  afflicted  with  any  dan- 
gerous contagious  disease,  '. 


Sec.  12.  Section    212    of    the    Immigration 

and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182)  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  the  following  additional 
stibsectlon; 

"(f)  Any  alien  afflicted  with  tuberculofls 
In  any  form  who  (A)  is  the  spouse  or  the 
unmarried  son  or  daughter,  or  the  minor  un- 
married lawfully  adopted  child,  of  a  United 
States  citizen,  or  of  an  alien  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence,  or  of  an 
alien  who  has  been  U^sued  an  Immigrant 
visa,  or  (B)  has  a  son  or  daughter  who  Is 
a  United  States  citizen,  or  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence  or 
an  alien  who  has  been  Issued  an  Immigrant 
visa,  shall,  if  otherwise  admissible,  be  Issued 
a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  in  accordance  with  such 
term.s,  conditions,  and  controls.  If  any,  in- 
cluding the  giving  of  a  bond,  as  the  Attorney 
General,  In  his  discretion  after  consultation 
With  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  may  by  regula- 
tions prescribe." 

Sec.  13.  Section  212ia)(9)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  (8  U  S.C.  1182) 
Is  hereby  amended  by  changing  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  to  a  period,  and  adding 
thereafter  the  following:  "Any  alien  who 
would  be  excludable  because  of  the  convic- 
tion of  a  misdemeanor  classlfiiible  as  a  petty 
offense  under  the  provisions  of  section  1(3) 
of  title  18,  United  SUMes  Code,  by  reason  of 
the  punishment  actually  Imposed,  or  who 
would  be  excludable  as  one  who  admits  the 
comml.ssion  of  an  offense  that  is  classifiable 
as  a  misdemeanor  under  the  provisions  of 
section  1(2  I  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
by  reason  of  the  punishment  which  might 
have  been  Imposed  upon  him,  may  be 
granted  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 
States  If  otherwise  admissible;  Provided, 
That  the  alien  has  committed  only  one  such 
offense,  or  admits  the  comraLssion  of  acts 
which  constitute  the  essential  elements  of 
only  one  sucli  offense." 

Sec.  14  Section  212  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S  C  1182i  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  the  following  additional 
subsection: 

"(g)  Any  alien,  who  Is  excludable  from 
the  United  States  under  paragraphs  (9), 
(10),  or  (12)  of  this  section,  who  (A|  Is  the 
8pou.se  or  child,  including  a  minor  unmar- 
ried adopted  child,  of  a  United  States  citi- 
zen, or  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence,  or  (Bi  has  a  son  or 
daughter  who  Is  a  United  States  citizen  or  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, sh.ill,  if  otherwise  admissible,  be  Is- 
sued a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  ( 1 )  if  it 
shall  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Attorney  General  that  (A)  the  alien's  ex- 
cltislon  would  result  In  extreme  hardship 
to  the  United  States  citizen  or  lawfully  re:M- 
dent  spouse,  parent,  or  son  or  daughter  of 
such  alien,  and  (B)  the  admission  to  the 
United  States  of  such  alien  would  not  be 
contrary  to  the  national  welfare,  safety,  or 
security  of  the  United  States;  and  ('2)  If  me 
Attorney  General,  in  his  discretion,  and  pur- 
suant to  such  terms,  conditions,  and  pro- 
cedures as  he  may  by  regulations  prescribe, 
has  consented  to  the  alien's  applying  or  reap- 
plying for  a  visa  and  for  admission  to  the 
United  States." 

Sec.  15.  Section  212  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182)  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  the  following  addltloi.al 
subsection ; 

"(h)  Any  alien  who  is  the  spouse,  parent, 
or  child  of  a  United  States  citizen  or  of  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence and  who  Is  excludable  because  ( 1 )  he 
seeks,  has  sought  to  procure,  or  has  procin-ed. 
a  \isa  or  other  documentation,  or  entry  Into 
the  United  Slates,  by  Iraud  or  misrepresenta- 
tion, or  (2(  he  admits  the  commission  of 
perjury  in  connection  therewith,  may  be 
granted  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 


States  for  permanent  residence,  if  otherwise 
admissible,  if  the  Attorney  General  in  his 
discretion  has  consented  to  the  alien's  apply- 
ing or  reapplying  for  a  visa  and  for  adnais- 
sion  to  the  United  States." 

Sec  16.  Section  241  of  the  Im.mlgratlon 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1261)  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  the  following: 

"(fl  The  provisions  of  this  section  relat- 
ing to  the  deportation  of  aliens  within  the 
United  Slates  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
excludable  at  the  time  ol  entry  as  aliens 
who  have  sought  to  pr(x:ure.  or  have  pro- 
cvu"ed  visas  or  other  documentation,  or  entry 
Into  the  United  States  by  fraud  or  misrepre- 
sentation shall  not  apply  to  an  alien  other- 
wise admissible  at  the  time  of  entry  who  Is 
the  spouse,  parent,  or  a  child  of  a  United 
States  citizen  or  of  an  alien  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent    residence  " 

Sec  17  Section  310  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U  S.C.  1421 1  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  the  following  additional 
subsection: 

"le)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  405(a).  any  petition  for  naturalizui- 
tion  filed  on  or  after  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection  sliall  be  heard  and  determined 
in  accordance  with  tlie  requirements  of  this 
title" 

Sec  18  (a)  Section  340(ai  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat  260;  8 
U.S  C.  1451(a)  I  is  hereby  amended  by  in- 
serting, following  the  lar.guape  "that  such 
order  and  certificate  of  naturalization"  the 
language      were    Illegally    procured    or". 

(bi  Section  340ibi  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  1 66  St.it  260;  8  USC 
1451(b))  Is  hereby  amend(>d  by  inserting, 
immediately  preceding  the  word  "procured", 
the  language    ■illegally  procured  or'. 

Sec.  19.  Section  349  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  i8  US  c  1481 1  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  tiie  following  .«<ubsec- 
tion : 

"(ci  Whenever  tlic  los.>;  cl  United  States 
nationality  Is  put  in  issue  in  any  action  or 
prcx-eedmg  commenced  on  or  alter  the  en- 
actment of  this  subsection  under,  or  by 
virtue  of.  the  pro',  isions  of  this  or  any  other 
Act.  the  burden  shall  be  uf>on  the  person 
or  party  claiming  that  such  lo.-ss  occurred, 
to  establish  such  claim  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence.  Except  as  oilierwise  pro- 
vided in  stibsection  ibi.  any  jjerson  who 
commits  or  performs,  or  who  has  committed 
or  performed,  any  act  of  expatriation  under 
the  provisions  of  this  or  any  other  Act  shall 
be  presumed  to  ha\e  done  so  voluntarily, 
but  such  presumption  may  be  rebutted  upon 
a  showing,  by  a  prept)nder.iiice  of  the  evi- 
dence, that  the  act  or  acts  committed  or 
performed   were   not   done   voUintarlly." 

Sec  20  Section  354(4i  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  i8  USC.  I486)  Is 
hereby   amended    to  read   as  follows: 

(4)  who  has  attained  the  age  of  sixty 
years,  and  has  had  a  residence  outside  of  the 
United  States  and  its  t)utlyiim  iX)Kse*;£ions 
for  not  less  than  ten  years,  during  all  of 
which  period  he  li.is  been  eng:iged  in  an 
occupation  of  the  type  designated  in  para- 
graphs (1).  (2i.  or  (4)  of  section  353.  or 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  section,  and  who  Is  In 
bona  fide  retirement  from  such  occupation: 
or  who  i.<;  the  spouse  or  child  of  the  national 
described  in  this  paragraph  and  who  has  his 
residence  abroad  for  the  puipose  of  being 
with  such  American  citizen  spou.se  or  |.>areiU: 
or". 

Sec.    21.   The    language      chapter    3 — issr- 

.^NCE    ON    ENTRY    DOCUMENTS"    Of    the    table    Of 

contents  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows. 

"CHAPTER    3 — ISSUANCE    OF    ENTTIY    DOCUMENTS" 

Sec  22.  (a)  The  title  preceding  section  212 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 


amended,    is    hereby    amended    to    read    as 

follows . 

'GENERAL  CLASSES  OF  ALIENS  IKELICIBLE  TO 
RECEIVE  VISAS  AND  EXCLUDED  FROM  ADMIS- 
SION:    WArVEES    or   INADMISSIBItmr" 

(b)  The  title  preceding  section  329  of  tlie 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as  amend- 
ed   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

NATURALIZATION  THROUGH  ACTIVE-DUTY  SERV- 
ICE IN  ARMED  FORCES  DURING  WORLD  WAR  I 
OR  \^ORLD  WAR  II  OF  THE  KOREAN  HOSTILITIES' 

Sec.  23.  (ai  The  table  of  contents  (TITLE 
I— GENERAL)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
the  following: 

"Sec    106    Judicial  review  of  orders  of  depor- 
tation ' 
(bi   Section  212  of  the  table  of  contents  of 
tlie  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  is  here- 
by amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  212.  General  classes  of  aliens  Ineligible 
to  receive  visas  and  excluded 
from  admission:  waivers  of  in- 
admissibility." 

(r)  Section  329  of  the  table  of  contents  of 
tiie  Immlgr.'--.tlon  and  Nationality  Act,  is  here- 
by amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  329.  Naturalization  through  active- 
duty  ."service  in  Armed  Forces 
during  World  War  I  or  World 
War  II  or  the  Korean  hostili- 
ties." 

Sec  24.  (a)  The  following  Acts  and  all 
amendments  thereto  and  parts  of  Acts  and 
all  amrndmeius  thereto  are  repealed: 

(1»  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  September  3. 
1954   (68  Stat.  1145;   8  U.SC.  1182ai: 

(2)  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  September  11 

1957  (71  Stat    639-640;  8  USC    1205). 

(3)  Sections  5.  6,  and  7  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 11.  1957  (71  Stat,  640-641:  8  U.S.C. 
1182b;   8  use    118'2c;   8  USC    1251a). 

(4)  Section  15  of  the  Act  of  September 
11,  1957  (71  Stat  643-644;  50  USC.  App. 
1971a.  note); 

(5)  Sections  9  and  12  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 11,  1957  (71  Stat.  641-642;  8  U.S.C. 
1255a;  8  USC    1153,  note)  ; 

(6)  Section    2    of    the   Act   of   August    21. 

1958  (72    Slat.    699;    8    USC     1255;    8    U.SC. 
1 1.53.  note) : 

(7)  Sections  4  and  6  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 22,  1959  (73  Stat.  644-645:  8  U.SC. 
1153.  notei  . 

(b)  Paragraphs  (5),  (6).  and  (7)  of  sub- 
section (ai  of  this  section  shall  take  effect 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  one  hundred  and 
eightieth  day  immediately  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

Sfc  25  ta)  Any  alien  eligible  for  a  quota 
Immigrant  status  under  the  provisions  of 
.<:ertlon  20.?(  a)  (2)  or  (3)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationalltv  .^ct  on  the  basis  of  a  petition 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General  prior  to 
June  30.  1961,  shall  be  held  to  be  a  non- 
quota immigrant  and,  if  otherwise  admis- 
sible under  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  shall 
be  issued  a  nonquota  Immigrant  visa;  Pro- 
iidcd.  That,  upon  his  application  for  an  Im- 
migrant visa,  and  for  admission  to  the 
United  States  the  alien  is  found  to  have  re- 
tained his  relationship  to  the  petitioner,  and 
status,  as  established  m  the  approved  pe- 
tition. 

(b)  At  any  time  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  day  im- 
mediately following  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  a  special  nonquota  immigrant  visa  may 
be  issued  to  an  eligible  orphan  as  defined  in 
section  4  of  the  Act  of  September  11.  1957.  as 
amended  (8  USC  1205.  71  Stat.  639,  73 
.Stat.  490.  74  Stat.  505 1  .  If  a  visa  petition 
filed  in  behalf  of  such  eligible  orphan  was 
(A)  approved  by  the  Attorney  General  prior 
to  June  30,  196i,  or  (B)  pending  before  the 
Attorney  General  prior  to  June  30,  1961,  and 
the  Attorney  General  approves  such  petition. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  POFP.  I  demand  a  second.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  grew  out 
of  the  Judiciarj'  Committee's  continuous 
observation  and  studies  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  basic  immigration  code,  the 
Immigration  and  NationaUty  Act,  en- 
acted on  June  27, 1952. 

RESULTS  or  EXPERIENCE 

In  the  course  of  the  9  years  which 
elapsed  since  the  first  codification  of  im- 
migration and  nationality  laws  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  several 
related  laws  were  placed  on  the  statute 
books.  Most  of  those,  beginning  with  the 
Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1953.  were  tem- 
porary in  nature  and  designed  to  meet 
events  of  an  emergency  nature.  Other 
laws  enacted  in  the  field  of  immigration 
during  that  time  were  statutes  providing 
relief  for  certain  defined  categories  of 
U.S.  citizens  and  aliens.  Those  laws 
stemmed  from  the  rather  exacting  work 
which  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  be- 
fore it  continuously  in  connection  with 
private  relief  legislation.  These,  to- 
gether with  the  special  emergency  laws  I 
mentioned  a  while  ago,  served  to  test  the 
effect  of  this  type  of  legislation  upon  the 
individuals  affected  and  upon  the  na- 
tional int<^rest.  first  and  foremost  in  our 
minds. 

The  effects  of  these  enactments — I  can 
assure  the  House — were  carefully  ob- 
served, reviewed,  and  investigated  by  the 
committee 

Conclusions  based  on  the  experience 
gained  over  the  years,  were  carefully 
drawn.  The  results  of  this  labor  are  to- 
day before  the  House. 

EXISTING     LAWS     CODIFIED 

Several  of  the  enactments,  not  orig- 
inally included  in  the  basic  Walter-Mc- 
Carran  Act  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
their  effects  as  well  as  giving  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  law  the  opportimity 
to  develop  proper  practices  and  proce- 
dures, are  now  proposed  to  be  made  part 
of  the  permanent  code. 

Sections  11,  12,  13,  14.  15.  and  16  con- 
tain provisioiis  of  the  1954  and  1957  stat- 
utes now  proposed  to  be  properly  codi- 
fied, with  minor  revisions  fully  explained 
in  the  rather  extensive  reix)rt — House 
Report  No.  1086 — accompanying  this 
legislation. 

AtKiHlED     ORPHANS 

Another  temporary  statute,  extended 
periodically  in  the  last  few  years  on  an 
annual  basis  and  now  proposed  to  be 
made  part  of  the  peimanent  law  is  con- 
tained in  sections  1.  2,  3,  and  4  of  the 
bill.  These  provisions  are  designed  to 
facilitate  the  enti-y  of  alien  orphans 
adopted  by  U.S.  citizens. 

The  eligibility  requirements  would, 
under  the  proposed  amendment,  remain 
virtually  unchanged  except  for  the  rules 
governing  a  carefully  worked  out  peti- 
tion procedure  prescribed  in  section  3  of 
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the  amendatory  langiiage.  The  purpose 
of  the  changes  is  to  eliminate  abuses 
and  hardships  resulting  from  the  re- 
grettable practice  of  adopting  abroad  a 
child,  or  children,  never  seen  by  the 
adoptive  parents  and  heretofore  coming 
to  the  United  States  on  the  strength  of 
a  "proxy"  adoption  secured  in  a  foreign 
country  through  the  Intercession  of 
agents  without  compliance  with  the  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  the  adoption  laws 
effective  in  the  State  of  the  child's  fu- 
ture residence. 

The  procedure  set  forth  in  the  bill 
clearly  differentiates  between  (a)  the 
alien  child  who,  prior  to  the  institution 
or  during  the  pendency  of  adoption  pro- 
ceedings abroad,  has  been  seen  and  ob- 
served by  the  adoptive  parents,  and  (b) 
the  child  who  may  have  been  selected 
abroad,  possibly  through  the  good  offices 
of  a  third  party,  and  would  be  coming 
to  the  United  States  for  adoption  in  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  State  statutes. 
A  full  and  complete  investigation  con- 
ducted by  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  would  be  required  in 
either  case. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  strongly  recommended 
the  enactment  of  this  procedure.  Obvi- 
ously, the  Department  was  prompted  by 
the  same  experience  which  motivated 
the  committee  to  recommend  it.  The 
principal  reason  for  redesigning  the 
admission  procedures  affecting  adopted 
orphans  was  to  eliminate  the  reprehen- 
siljle  practice  which  crept  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  temporary  statute. 
Instances  of  outright  racketeering, 
including  actual  sale  of  alien  children 
for  adoption,  were  revealed  in  criminal 
proceedings  where  convictions  occurred. 

The  credit  for  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  these  and  other 
simdlarly  abhorrent  practices  goes  to 
Hon.  Janet  Hill  Gordon,  member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York  and 
the  chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Matri- 
monial and  Family  Laws.  We  are  in- 
debted, Indeed,  to  Senator  Gordon  and 
to  her  colleagues  and  staff  assistants  for 
bringing  to  our  attention  not  only  the 
practices  of  the  shady  dealers  in  proxy 
adoptions,  but  for  submitting  to  our 
counterpart  committee  in  the  Senate  the 
important  information  relating  to  the 
legal  difficulties  already  visible  in  several 
States  where  lack  of  compliance  with 
the  applicable  State  law  has  caused  un- 
told hardship  to  the  adoptive  parents 
and  to-be-adopted  field. 

I  wish  to  include  at  this  point  a  list  of 
State  departments  of  public  welfare  and 
many  reputable  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations fully  endorsing  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  as  they  relate  to  sight 
unseen  adoptions: 

1.  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  State  of 
GeorglA. 

2.  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts. 

3.  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  State  of 
Wlsconfila. 

4.  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  State  of 
Delaware. 

5.  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  State  of 
Minnesota. 

6.  CommtwBlon.  cm.  Clilldren  and  Touth, 
State  of  Iowa. 

7.  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  State  of 
Maryland. 


8.  Division  of  Public  Welfare,  State  of  Ne- 
braska. 

9.  Qeneral  AssemUy,  State  of  Oonneetlcut. 

10.  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

11.  Depfurtment  of  Public  Welfare,  State  of 
nunois. 

12.  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  State  of 
Mississippi. 

13.  Department  of  Pensions  and  Security. 
State  of  Alabama. 

14.  Department  of  Welfare,  State  of  Con- 
necticut. 

16.  United  Charities  of  Chicago. 

16.  International  Social  Service  (American 
and  foreign  branches ) . 

17.  Child  and  Family  Service.  Sprlagfleld, 

ni. 

18.  Marj-land  Children's  Aid  Society,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

19.  Family  and  Children  Service  of  Berk- 
shire County,  Mass. 

20.  Worcester  Children's  Friend  Society. 

21.  Family  Service  Agency.  California 

22.  Family  Service  of  Hamilton.  Ohio 

23.  National  Association  of  Social  Workers 

24.  Child  and  Family  Services.  Kncavllle, 
Tenn. 

25.  Family  and  Children's  Service,  Tulsa, 
Okla. 

26.  Children's  Home  Society.  St  Paul. 
Minn. 

27.  United  Church  of  Christ.  Huntsville, 
Ala. 

28.  Family  and  Children's  Service.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

29.  Children's  Aid  Association.  Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

And  the  Departments  of  State.  Justice,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Section  5  of  the  bill  contains  provi- 
sions of  legislation  which  the  House  is 
well  familiar  with,  having  approved  It  in 
the  past  on  three  separate  occasions 
without,  so  far,  having  the  benefit  of 
concurrent  action  ir  the  other  body. 

This  section  of  the  bill  incorporates 
provisions  relating  to  judicial  review  of 
orders  of  deportation  and  exclusion  of 
aliens  entered  by  the  Attorney  General. 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  put 
order  in  a  field  where  the  ability  to  pay 
high  attorney's  fees  for  thwarting  the 
administration  of  our  immigration  laws 
has  permitted  the  most  undesirable  alien 
element — the  alien  racketeer  and  the 
subversive — to  remain  in  this  country, 
in  violation  of  the  law,  practically  in- 
definitely by  abusing  judicial  processes. 

I  have  stated  before,  and  I  wish  to  re- 
state my  belief  that  the  Congress  owes 
the  American  people  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  simply  as  a  mea.sure  of 
self-defense  and  a  reassertion  of  the 
people's  inherent  right  to  refuse  to  ex- 
tend our  hospitality  to  those  who  skill- 
fully use  the  American  legal  system  for 
the  very  purpose  of  destroying  it.  The 
enactment  of  this  law  is  a  most  urgent 
necessity. 

CHANGE    IN    .APPLICATION    FORMS    j 

Section  6  of  the  bill  removes  the  desig- 
nation of  "race  and  ethnic  classifica- 
tion" from  visa  applications.  Inasmuch 
as  race  and  ethnic  classification  have  no 
bearing  on  admission  into  the  United 
States,  this  language,  apparently  offen- 
sive to  some  of  the  aliens  desiring  to  visit 
us,  is  proposed  to  be  eliminated. 

VETERANS    OF    KOREAN     HOSTIUTIEBI 

The  veterans  of  Korean  hostilities  are 
being  granted,  under  sections  7  and  8  of 
the  bill,  the  same  naturalization  rights 
as  enjoyed  under  existing  law  by  vet- 


erans of  World  War  I  and  World  War 
n.  An  identical  bill.  Introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Shel- 
ley ] ,  passed  the  House  more  than  a  year 
ago  but  was  not  acted  upon  in  the  other 
body  due  to  early  adjournment. 

NEW    INDEPENDENT    COUNTRIia 

Section  9  of  the  bil'  proposes  to  bring 
the  l)asic  law  in  accordance  with  certain 
events  which  occurred  since  its  enact- 
ment. This  provision  would  permit  the 
realinement  of  certain  immigration 
quotas  necessitated  by  the  emergence  of 
new,  independent  nations  in  the  Western 
as  well  as  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  now  20  inde- 
pendent countries,  recognized  by  the 
United  States,  in  the  geographical  area 
described  by  law  as  the  "Asia -Pacific 
triangle."  the  existing  2,000  quota  ceiling 
impo-ed  on  that  area  as  a  whole.  Is  pro- 
posed to  be  removed  so  that  in  the  event 
that  an  additional  independent  country 
located  in  that  area  obtains  U.S.  recog- 
nition, a  quota  of  100  annually  could  be 
proclaimed  for  its  nationals.  The  proc- 
lamation of  Independence  of  Western 
Samoa  is  expected  in  January  1962. 

Similarly,  anticipating  the  forthcom- 
ing a.ssumption  of  an  independent  status 
by  the  West  Indies  Federation,  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  proposes  to  assure  to  thi."?, 
or  similar  new  political  entities,  an  im- 
migration quota  equal  to  the  total  of 
subquotas  or  quotas  now  available  for 
each  of  the  component  parts  of  such  a 
new  entity. 

To  cite  an  example,  upon  the  merger 
of  Syria  and  Egypt  into  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  the  new  entity  was  allocated 
only  100  quota  numbers  annually,  while 
prior  to  the  merger  each  of  the  two  com- 
ponent parts  had  a  100  quota  for  itself. 
This  situation  will  be  corrected  under 
section  9  of  this  legislation. 

ELIMINATION     Of     ABVSES     AND     LAXTTIKS 

Sections  10,  17,  18,  and  19  are  designed 
to  correct  lai  abuses  resorted  to  by  un- 
scrupulous aliens  wiio  desire  to  obtain 
prefrrential  status  by  resorting  to  fraud- 
ulent marriages  and  'b>  to  correct  lax- 
ities stemming  from  judicial  and 
administrative  misrepresentations  or 
misapplicatioris  of  the  spirit  and  the  let- 
ter of  title  ni  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  title  related  to 
nationahty  and  naturalization. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  latter  pro- 
posaLs — sections  17,  18,  and  19 — is  to 
uphold  and  preserve  the  dignity  and  the 
priceless  value  of  U.S.  citizen- 
ship with  all  the  attendant  obigations 
incumbent  upon  a  citizen  of  this  country 
resardless  of  whether  such  citizenship 
was  acquired  at  birth  or  by  legal  proc- 
esses. The  committee  strongly  recom- 
mends the  enactment  of  these  provisions 
as  it  sees  in  them  a  legal  instrumentality 
designed  to  forestall  the  gradual  erosion 
of  our  nationality  laws. 

RHJNITINO    FAMILIES 

Section  20  of  the  amended  bill  will 
serve  to  preserve  family  unity  by  per- 
mitting the  spouse  and  the  children  of  a 
naturalized,  retired  U.S.  citizen  over  60 
years  of  age  to  remain  with  the  spouse 
or  parent,  respectively,  without  losing 
U.S.  citizenship,  if  such  was  acquired 
by  naturalization. 


Section  25,  uncodified,  consists  of  two 
subsections.  Subsection  (a)  contains 
special  relief  provisions  enabling  non- 
quota entry  of  parents  and  unmarried 
sons  and  daughters  of  UJS.  citizens,  and 
spouse  and  the  unmarried  children  of 
lawfully  residing  aliens  where  separa- 
tion of  families  results  in  hardship. 
Subsection  (b>  authorizes  the  processing 
to  completion  within  6  months  of  those 
cases  of  adopted  orphans  in  which  ap- 
plications for  entry  were  filed  with  the 
Attorney  General  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  temporary  law  on  June  30,  1961. 

TECHNICAL    PRO\asIONS 

Sections  21.  22.  23,  and  24  are  strictly 
technical  in  nature.  Their  purpose  is  to 
incorporate  ne'w  law  into  the  proper 
titles,  chapters,  and  sections  of  the  basic 
act  and  to  repeal  laws  now  becoming 
obsolete  or  proposed  to  be  made  part 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  we  may  have 
unanimous  action  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Califoinia. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  contlcman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  I  think  this  is  a  very 
fine  bill  in  every  respect.  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman.  This  bill  will  senc 
many  humanitarian  purposes  without  in 
any  way  hurting  the  security  of  our 
country.  Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  my  colleague. 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  thank  the  pentle- 
man  from  California.  We  have  spent 
several  years  on  these  amendments,  and 
we  believe  we  have  met  whatever  legiti- 
mate criticism  we  have  heard  with  re- 
spect to  our  immigration  laws. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  pen  tie- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  With  reference  to 
the  Korean  war  veterans,  has  the  com- 
mittee used  the  dates  that  were  in  the 
bill  last  year? 

Mr.  WALTER.  Yes.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  California,  we  took  his 
bill  in  toto  and  this  language  in  sections 
7  and  8  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  Shel- 
ley bill  which  passed  the  House  the  last 
Congress — by  unanimous  consent.  I 
micrht  add. 

Mr  SHELLEY.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  my  committee  and  extend  my  com- 
pliments and  commendations  to  the  gen- 
tleman and  his  committee  for  the  way 
they  have  worked  this  bill  out.  I  think 
it  is  an  improvement  in  our  Immigration 
laws. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Immigration,  Mr. 
Walter,  for  bringing  this  measure  from 
his  committee.  It  includes  many  facets 
of  immigration  legislation  which  I  have 
long  favored  and  advocated.  Not  only 
does  this  bill  include  a  measure  concern- 
ing alien  orphans,  but  also  it  includes 
provisions  for  reuniting  families   long 


separated  by  residence  in  different  na- 
tions. 

If  this  body  approves  S.  2237,  it  will 
have  taken  a  step  in  amending  our  im- 
migration and  naturalization  laws  which 
I  have  advocated  for  some  time.  I  refer 
to  section  2  of  S.  2237  which  incorporates 
as  permanent  law  a  provision  of  our 
immigration  laws  which  in  the  past  has 
been  handled  by  temporary  extensions 
enacted  by  the  Congress.  This  is  the 
provision  dealmg  with  the  immigration 
and  adoption  of  alien  orphans. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  Con- 
gress has  continued  in  force  the  alien 
orphan  provisions  of  our  immigration 
laws,  but  in  all  instances  the  provision 
was  in  effect  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  2  years.  Under  this  portion  of 
the  law,  thou.sands  of  orphans  have  en- 
tered the  United  States  having  been 
adopted  by  American  citizens.  They 
have  provided  a  home  for  these  pai-ent- 
less  children  who.  in  many  cases,  would 
otherwise  lead  a  life  of  despair,  lacking 
the  love  and  affection  that  only  a  parent 
can  give.  I  am  indeed  happy  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  seen  fit 
to  recommend  the  passage  of  this  piece 
of  humanitarian  legislation,  and  I  hope 
that  this  great  body,  representing  all 
the  people  of  the.se  United  States  of  ours, 
will  concur  in  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations. The  lives  of  thousands  of 
helpless  little  children,  as  well  as  many 
American  couples,  will  be  brightened  by 
the  enactment  of  S.  2237. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Six>akcr.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mas.sachusctts. 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  for 
bringing  this  bill  in.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  you  kept  the  age  at  14.  I 
note  that  the  other  body  had  reduced 
the  age  to  10,  which  I  think  would  have 
worked  terrible  hardships  on  families 
and  would  have  .^plit  up  families.  I  am 
drliphtcd  to  see  that  you  kept  the  age 
at  14. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Of  course,  when  we 
were  studying  this  problem,  we  found 
that  many  of  our  military  personnel  who 
had  been  abroad  for  long  periods  of  time 
had  adopted  children  who  had  gotten 
older  than  10  years,  the  age  limit  orig- 
inally contemplated.  We  certainly  did 
not  want  to  exclude  them  and  that  is 
why  we  decided  upwn  the  age  as  it  ap- 
pears now  in  the  bill.  Section  4  of  the 
bill  provides  further  relief  in  this  type 
of  situations  by  extending  the  time  of 
validity  of  the  child's  visa. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  How  many  aliens  or 
non-American  citizens  may  probably  be 
admitted  under  this  provision  to  which 
the  gentleman  has  referred?  How  big  is 
this  number  of  people  involved? 

Mr.  WALTER.  Except  for  the 
adopted  orphans,  this  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  admission  of  one  more  F>er- 
son  than  would  ultimately  be  admissible. 


It  does  not  increase  the  total  intake  of 
aliens  over  the  years. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  would  expedite  the 
admission  of  probably  how  many  people? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  think  it  involves 
11.000  people  in  second  and  third  pref- 
erence categories  all  over  the  world. 
These  are  spouses  and  unmarried  chil- 
dren of  lawfully  admitted  aliens  and 
parents  and  unmarried  sons,  and  daugh- 
ters of  U.S.  citizens. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  May  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  for  his  lead- 
ership in  this  as  well  as  m  so  many 
other  ijnportant  fields.  I  am  gratified 
that  he  and  the  other  members  of  his 
committee  have  brought  out  this  bill. 
I.  too,  have  introduced  legislation  on  the 
orphan  matter.  But  I  want  to  speak. 
particularly,  of  the  provision  which  will 
allow  families  to  be  united  in  cases 
where  the  spouses  and  dependent  chil- 
dren would  ultimately  be  admitted  any- 
way because  the  alien  now  here  has 
been  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence.  This  will  remove  a  really 
terrible  hardship  in  many,  many  cases, 
and  will  benefit,  not  injure,  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  meritorious 
bill  and  I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman 
has  taken  this  farsighted  step  in  pre- 
paring and  sponsoring  it. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  bringing  out  a  very 
progressive  bill  and  for  taking  several 
steps  forward  that  are  very  badly  needed 
in  this  field.  I  am  disturbed  about  one 
section  of  the  bill,  and  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  few  questions  about  it.  I  am  par- 
ticularly familiar  with  the  program  that 
has  been  carried  on  with  Korean  orphans 
through  the  Harry  Holt  Orphanage  in 
Korea,  and  there  are  a  number  of  peo- 
ple in  my  district  that  have  adopted  chil- 
dren through  proxy  adoptions  from  that 
orphanage.  Would  this  bill  kill  that 
program  ? 

Mr.  WALTER,  No;  it  would  not. 
However,  the  adoptions  must  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
the  child's  future  residence.  In  your 
instance,  the  adoption  would  have  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  If  it  was  to  take  ef- 
fect, it  would  really  kill  the  bill  in  New 
Jersey.  What  I  am  disturbed  atkout  is 
this:  I  have  seen  firsthand  so  many 
instances  of  fine  Uttle  children  brought 
in  from  Korea  and  a  happy  family  life 
created  for  them;  children  of  GI's  over 
in  Korea.  They  have  been  screened 
through  the  Harry  Holt  Orphanage  over 
there.  And,  there  has  been  a  very  real 
close  community  developed,  such  as  the 
gathering  they  have  every  year  on  the 
Lehrke  farm  up  in  my  district.  This 
past  year  they  had  200  parents  and 
children,  and  it  is  really  a  people-to- 
people  humanitarian  effort,  a  voluntary 
effort,  without  any  Government  expense. 
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And,  I  do  not  know  of  any  abuses  in  that 
program. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Well,  I  could  tell  the 
gentleman  about  many  abuses,  but  I  will 
not.  The  good  cases  that  you  are  talk- 
ing about  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
ne\/  law.  However,  those  cases  where 
children  have  been  brought  to  the  United 
States  that  are  imbeciles  and  insane  and 
not  placed  in  proper  homes,  and  not 
subject  to  adoption  in  the  State,  which 
has  happened,  would  not  happen  now  be- 
cause the  State  departments  of  welfare 
will  have  a  voice  in  this  matter  together 
with  State  courts. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Well,  is  it  not  true 
that  under  the  current  program  they 
have  to  be  screened  as  to  health  before 
they  are  admitted  and  also  checked 
through  the  immigration  authorities? 

Mr.  WALTER.  That  is  fully  covered 
in  the  bill  and  in  the  report  on  pages  7 
and  8.  It  was  also  covered  in  my  re- 
marks explaining  the  bill. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  On  this  same  point, 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  fami- 
lies in  my  district  that  have  adopted 
Korean  orphans  under  this  Harry  Holt 
adoption  program,  and  in  practically 
every  case  it  has  worked  out  extremely 
well.  If  I  understand  correctly,  I  think 
the  California  laws  are  basically  the 
same  as  the  New  Jersey  laws.  They  can- 
not adopt  them  under  California  laws 
until  they  are  actually  in  California. 

Mr.  WALTER.  The  gentleman  is  not 
correct.  The  child  in  category  «ii*  on 
page  6  of  the  bill  does  not  have  to  be 
adopted  by  "proxy"  in  order  to  be 
brought  here  for  adoption. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  have  received  .some 
wires  on  this  bill,  wires  that  imply  that 
if  this  bill  is  passed  it  would  be  necessary 
for  any  future  adoptive  parents  in  Cali- 
fornia to  fly  over  to  Korea  before  they 
actually  could  carry  through  one  of  these 
Korean  orphanage  admissions;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WALTER.  That  is  either  de- 
liberate misinformation  or  ignorance  of 
the  bill,  one  or  the  other.  It  is  entirely 
incorrect. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  In  other  words,  then, 
the  person  desiring  to  adopt  the  orphan 
would  not  have  to  go  to  Korea  but  the 
orphan  could  come  to  the  United  States 
and  then  the  person  proceed  to  adopt 
under  California  law. 

Mr.  WALTER.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  POPF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
underscore  the  importance  of  .section  .5. 
The  provisions  of  that  section  have  here- 
tofore on  three  separate  occasions  been 
approved  by  this  House.  That  section 
would  for  the  first  time  establish  a 
single,  specific  statutory  procedure  for 
judicial  review  of  orders  of  exclu-'^ion  and 
deportation  of  ineligible  and  undesirable 
aliens. 

A  seres  of  Federal  court  decisions  has 
precipitated  chaos  in  the  channels  of 
appellate  procedure.  This  chaos  has 
been  skillfully  exploited  by  astute 
lawyers  employed  by  subversive  and 
criminal  aliens  with  funds  acquired  in 
criminal  and  un-American  pursuits.    By 


shopping  about  for  legal  forums  with 
congested  dockets,  by  filing  frivolous  and 
dilatory  pleas,  and  by  calculated  abuse  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  these  undesirable 
aliens  with  ill-gotten  gains  have  been 
able  to  delay  and  sometimes  to  thwart 
altogether  the  enforcement  of  lawful  de- 
portation and  exclusion  orders. 

Section  5  of  this  bill  confines  venue  to 
the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  alien  re- 
sides or  in  which  the  administrative 
order  was  entered.  A  petition  for  a  re- 
view of  such  an  order  must  be  filed 
within  6  months  of  its  entry  in  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals  serving  that  juris- 
diction. The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is 
preserved  specifically  to  an  alien  under 
an  order  of  exclusion  and  to  an  alien 
held  in  custody  under  an  order  of  de- 
portation. However,  a  subsequent  peti- 
tion for  habeas  corpus  will  not  be  enter- 
tained unle.ss  the  alien  show,  first,  that 
he  has  exhausted  all  administrative 
remedies,  and  second,  that  the  validity 
of  the  order  of  deportation  has  not  pre- 
viously been  judicially  determined.  This 
is  merely  an  affirmation  of  the  time- 
honored  doctrine  of  res  judicata 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  section 
5  were  recommended  by  former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  in  two  separate  mes- 
sages. President  Kennedy,  .'^peakine 
through  the  Deputy  Attorney  General, 
has  also  urged  "the  early  enactment  of 
the  bill."  In  summary,  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  section  5  will  adequately 
protect  every  legitimate  right  of  every 
alien  and  most  certainly  will  promote 
the  legitimate  interests  and  nationaJ  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  may  have  per- 
mission to  insert  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  at  this  jjoint  on  this  bill.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  Ijhere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia?  ij 

There  was  no  objection.  || 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Boland  I  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  iiso  in 
.support  of  S.  2237,  as  amended,  to  per- 
mit the  entry  into  the  United  States  of 
certain  eligible  alien  orphans,  and  to 
provide  legislation  designed  to  f:\cilitate 
the  reunification  of  certain  families  of 
U.S.  citizeirs  and  immigrants  experi- 
encing hardship  due  to  separation. 

I  want  to  take  this  oppKjrtunity  to  com- 
pliment members  of  the  Immigration 
Subcommittee,  under  the  distinguished 
chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Congressman  Walter,  for 
taking  action  and  favorably  reporting 
this  legislation  .so  that  Members  of  the 
House  can  act  in  this  se.ssion  of  Congress 
on  these  important  and  humane  matters. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  Wal- 
ter amendment  to  the  bill  makes  perma- 
nent   the    admittance    of    eligible    alien 


orphans.  The  subcommittee  members 
are  to  be  commended  for  also  providing 
for  the  14-year-old  age  limit  of  eligible 
orphans  rather  than  the  previous  age 
limit  of  10  years. 

Since  1948  Congress  has  provided  for 
some  form  of  orphan  program.     During 
this  time  some  17.000  orphaned  or  aban- 
doned children  have  been  able  to  acquire 
a  home  and  proper  care  with  American 
couples.     The  legislation  makes  the  pro- 
gram permanent  and  provides  that  not 
more  than  two  special  nonquota  immi- 
grant visas  may  be  issued  to  orphans 
adopted   by   any   one   U.S.   citizen    and 
spouse,  unless  necessary  to  prevent  the 
separation  of  brothers  and  sisters.     This 
is  a   sound   program    and   it   will   mean 
much  in  the  lives  of  the  persons  affected. 
The  legislation  also  authorizes  the  is- 
suance of  nonquota  immigrant  visas  to 
aliens  who  have  been  accorded  prefer- 
ential status  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality    Act    pursuant    to    petitions 
filed  by  their  relatives  and  approved  by 
the     Attorney     General     prior    to     last 
June  30      This  provision  is  designed  to 
expedite    the    reunification    of    certain 
families  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  immigrants  admitted  for  permanent 
residence. 

Aliens  benefiting  from  the  enactment 
of  this  proposal  are  the  parents  and  un- 
married sons  and  daughters  of  U.S.  cit- 
izens; and  spouses  and  immarried  sons 
and  daughters  of  immigrants  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence. 
Some  of  the  most  heart  rending  app>eals 
made  to  me  as  a  Congressman  are  from 
constituents  who  are  separated  by 
oceans  from  their  husbands  or  wives, 
parents,  sons  and  daughters.  Some  of 
the.se  people  have  been  striving  for  years 
to  have  their  family  reunited,  but  their 
loved  ones  have  had  to  remain  overseas 
and  await  their  turn  on  a  quota  list. 
Enactment  of  this  bill  will  hasten  the 
day  when  these  relatives  can  come  to 
American  shores  to  take  up  permanent 
residence  under  the  one  roof  where  they 
ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  the  legisla- 
tion be  enacted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  House  suspend  the 
i-ules  and  pa.ss  the  bill  S.  2237? 

The  question  was  taken:  and  i two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof ' 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to 
read:  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 


AMENDMENT    OF   SMALL    BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT  ACT  OF    1958 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
iS.  902 »  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958.  and  for  other 
purposes,   as  amended 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou'^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    this 


Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Small  Bualnesa  In- 
vestment Act  Amendmenta  of  1061". 

Sec.  2.  Section  103  of  the  Small  Bu&lneas 
Investment  Act  of  1958, ia  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  pal-a^apb  (3)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

'-|3)  the  terms  'small  business  Investment 
company',  company",  and  'Ucenaee'  mean  a 
company  approved  by  the  Admlnl£tration  to 
operate  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
Issued  a  license  as  provided  In  section  301 
(c).":   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
par.'ig-aph  (5i,  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (6i  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ".  and",  and  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (6)  the  following  new  paragraph; 

"(7)  the  term  'license'  means  a  license 
issvied  by  the  Administration  as  provided  In 
section    301(c)." 

Sec.  3.  (a I  Section  302(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In 
order  to  facilitate  the  formation  and  growth 
of  small  business  Investment  companies,  the 
Administration  Is  hereby  authorized,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  law 
(but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  necessary 
funds  are  not  available  to  the  company  In- 
volved from  private  sources) ,  to  purchase  the 
debenttires  of  any  such  company  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  lesser  of  •500.000 
or  the  amount  of  the  paid -In  capital  and 
surplus  of  the  company  from  other  sources; 
but  debentures  of  a  small  business  invest- 
ment company  may  be  purchased  by  the  Ad- 
ministration under  this  subsection  only  dur- 
ing such  period  (In  no  case  ending  more 
than  three  years  after  the  date  of  the  Is- 
suance of  Its  license  under  section  301  (c)  or 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  Amendments  of  1961. 
whichever  la  later)  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
Administration." 

(b)  Section  302(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1  percent  of  its  capital  and 
surplus"  and  ln.sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "2  per- 
cent of  Its  capital  and  surplus". 

Sbc  4.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
303ib)  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "Is  au- 
thorized" the  following:  "(but  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  necessary  funds  are  not  avail- 
able to  the  company  Involved  from  private 
sources) ". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  303 
(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  total  amount  of  obligations  of 
any  one  company  which  may  be  purchased 
and  outstanding  at  any  one  time  by  the  Ad- 
ministration under  this  subsection  (Includ- 
ing commitments  to  purchase  such  obliga- 
tions) shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
paid-in  capital  and  surplus  of  such  company 
or  $5,000,000.  whichever  Is  less." 

(c)  Section  303(b)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "All  loans  made  by 
the  Administration  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  of  such  sound  value  as  reasonably 
to  assure  repayment." 

(d)(1)  Section  303  of  svich  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  The  proceeds  of  loans  made  by  the 
Administration  to  small  business  Investment 
companies  under  subsection  (b)  shall  not 
be  used  by  such  companies  for  investments 
and  loans  aggregating  more  than  •500,000 
1.1  the  case  of  any  single  enterprise.  Ac- 
cordingly. BO  long  as  any  portion  ol  a  loan 
made  by  the  AdmlnUtratlon  to  a  small  busi- 
ness Investment  company  under  subsection 
(b)  remains  unpaid,  such  company  shaU 
maintain  assets  consisting  of  cash,  eligible 
Government  obligations,  and  portfolio  in- 
vestments and  loans  which  do  not  exceed 
•500.000  in  the  caae  of  any  single  enterprise 
equal  In  total  face  value  to  no  less  than  the 


unpaid  principal  amount  of  the  loan  undo' 
subsection  (b) ." 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  para^aph 
( 1 )  ahall  apply  only  with  respect  to  loans 
disbiu-sed  by  the  BmaU  Business  Adminis- 
tration under  section  303(b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1058  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  ex- 
cept that  such  amendment  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  such  loan  disbursed  pur- 
suant to  a  commitment  or  loan  authoriza- 
tion issued  by  the  Administration  before 
such  date. 

Sec.  5  Section  304  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  add- 
ing nt  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
fcub&ection; 

■  (di  Equity  capital  provided  to  incor- 
porated small  business  concerns  under  this 
section  may  be  provided  directly  or  In  co- 
operation with  other  Investors,  incorporated 
or  unlncorp<;irated.  through  agreements  to 
participate   on  an   immediate  basis." 

Sec  6  Section  305(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "other  lending  Institutions"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "other  lenders,  In- 
corporated or  unincorporated.". 

Sec  7  Section  308(a)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Wherever  practicable  the  operations 
of  a  small  business  Investment  company.  In- 
cluding the  generation  of  business,  may  be 
undertaken  In  cooperation  with  banks  or 
other  Investors  or  lenders.  Incorporated  or 
unincorporated,  and  any  servicing  or  Initial 
investigation  required  for  loans  or  acquisi- 
tions of  securities  by  the  company  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  may  be  handled 
through  such  banks  or  other  Investors  or 
lenders  on  a  fee  basis.  Any  small  business 
investment  company  may  receive  fees  for 
services  rendered  to  such  banks  and  other 
investors  and  lenders. '" 

Sec  8.  Title  III  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  308  the  following  new  sections: 

"KNFOECEMENT  PEOCEDtniES 

"Sec  309.  (a*  A  license  may  be  reveled 
by  the  Administration — 

"(1;  for  false  statements  knowingly  made 
In  any  written  statement  required  under 
this  title,  or  under  any  regulation  Issued 
under  this  title  by  the  Administration,  for 
the  purjxtGe  of  obtaining  the  license; 

"  ( 2 )  because  of  facts  coming  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  AdmlulstratloQ  which  existed 
prior  to  the  time  the  license  was  Issued  and 
which.  If  known  at  that  time,  would  have 
Justified  the  Administration  In  refusing  to 
Issue  the  license; 

"(3)  for  willful  or  repeated  violation  of, 
or  willful  or  repeated  failure  to  observe,  any 
provision  of  this  Act; 

"(4)  for  willful  or  repeated  violation  of.  or 
willful  or  repeated  failure  to  observe,  any 
rule  or  regu'ation  of  the  Administration  au- 
thorized by  this  Act;  or 

"(5)  for  violation  of,  or  failure  to  observe, 
any  cease  and  desist  order  Issued  by  the 
Administration  under  this  section. 

"(b)  Where  a  licensee  has  not  compiled 
with  any  provision  ol  this  Act.  or  of  any 
regulation  Issued  under  this  Act  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, the  Administration  may  order 
such  licensee  to  cease  and  desist  from  such 
action  or  failure  to  act:  and  the  Administra- 
tion may  further  order  such  licensee  to  take 
such  action  or  to  refrain  from  such  ac- 
tion as  the  Administration  deems  necessary 
to  ensure  compliance  with  the  Act  and  the 
regulations.  The  Administration  may  also 
stispend  the  license  of  such  licensee  until 
the    licensee   has   compiled   with    such   order. 

"(c)  Before  revoking  a  license  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a),  or  Issuing  a  cease  and  de- 
sist order  or  suspending  a  Ucense  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b),  the  Administration  shall 
serve  upon  the  licensee  Involved  an  order 
to    show    cause    why   an    order   revoking   th« 


license  or  a  cease  and  desist  order  or  an  or- 
der suspending  the  license  should  not  be 
Issued.  Any  such  order  to  show  cause  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  the  matters  of  fact 
and  law  asserted  by  the  Administration  and 
the  legal  authority  and  Jurisdiction  under 
which  a  hearing  Is  to  be  held,  and  shall  in- 
form the  licensee  that  a  hearing  wlU  be  held 
before  the  Administration  at  a  time  and  place 
stated  In  the  order.  If  after  hearing,  or  a 
waiver  thereof,  the  AdmlnlsUatlon  deter- 
mines on  the  record  that  an  order  revoking 
the  license  or  a  cease  and  desist  order  or  an 
order  siispeudiug  the  license  should  issue, 
it  shall  issue  such  order,  which  shall  Include 
a  statement  of  the  findings  jf  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  grounds  and  reasons  there- 
for and  specify  tlie  effective  date  of  the  or- 
der, and  shall  cause  the  order  to  be  served 
on  the  licensee. 

"id)  The  Administration  may  require  by 
subi>ena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  all  books, 
papers,  and  documents  relating  to  the  hear- 
ing from  any  place  In  the  United  States, 
witnesses  summoned  before  the  Administra- 
tion sha'il  be  paid  by  the  party  at  whose 
instance  they  were  cr»lled  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States.  In  case  of  disobedi- 
ence to  a  subpena.  the  Administration,  or 
any  p;u-ty  to  a  proceeding  before  the  Ad- 
ministration, may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States  In  requiring  the 
attendance  and  u^stlmony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ment.s. 

"le)  An  order  Issued  by  the  Adminlstra- 
ticn  under  this  section  shaU  be  fintil  and 
conclusive  unless  within  thirty  days  after 
the  service  thereof  the  licensee  appeals  to 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  In  which  such  licensee  has  its  princi- 
pal place  of  business  by  filing  with  the 
cicrk  of  such  court  a  petition  praying  that 
the  Administration's  order  be  set  aside  or 
modified  in  the  manner  stated  In  the  pe- 
tition. After  the  expiration  of  such  thirty 
days,  a  petition  may  be  filed  only  by  leave 
of  court  on  a  showing  of  reasonable  grounds 
for  failure  to  file  the  petition  theretofore. 
The  clerk  of  the  coiu-t  shall  Immediately 
cause  a  copy  of  the  petition  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Administration,  and  the  Administra- 
tion shall  thereupon  certify  and  file  In  the 
court  a  transcript  of  the  record  upon  which 
the  order  complained  of  was  entered.  II  be- 
fore such  record  Is  filed  the  Administration 
amends  or  sets  aside  Its  order.  In  whole  or 
In  part,  the  petitioner  may  amend  the  pe- 
tition within  such  time  as  the  court  may 
determine,  on  notice  to  the  Administration. 
The  fUing  of  a  petition  for  review  shall  not 
of  Itself  stay  or  suspend  the  operation  of 
the  order  of  the  Administration,  but  the 
cotu-t  of  appeals  In  Its  discretion  may  re- 
strain or  suspend.  In  whole  or  in  part,  the 
operation  of  the  order  pending  the  final 
hearing  ana  determination  of  the  petition. 
The  proceedings  In  such  cases  In  the  court 
of  appeals  shall  be  made  a  preferred  cause 
and  shall  be  expedited  In  every  way.  The 
cotiTt  may  affirm,  modify,  or  set  aside  the 
order  of  the  Administration.  If  the  court 
determines  that  the  ju;st  and  proper  dispo- 
sition of  the  case  requires  the  taking  of 
additional  evidence,  the  court  shall  order  the 
Administration  to  reopen  the  hearing  for 
the  taking  of  such  evidence,  in  such  man- 
ner and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  court  may  deem  proper.  The  Ad- 
ministration may  modify  Its  findings  as  to 

the  facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by  reason 
of  the  additional  evidence  so  taken,  and  it 
shall  file  lt.s  modified  or  new  findings  and 
the  amendments.  If  any.  of  Its  order,  with 
the  record  of  such  additional  evidence.  No 
objection  to  an  order  of  the  Administration 
shall  be  considered  by  the  court  unless  such 
objection  was  urged  brfore  the  Administra- 
tion or,  if  It  was  not  so  urged,  unless  there 
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were  reasonable  grounds  for  failure  to  do  so 
The  judgment  and  decree  of  the  court  affirm- 
ing, modifying,  or  setting  aside  any  such 
order  of  the  Administration  shall  be  subject 
only  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  certification  or  certiorari 
as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

"(f )  If  any  licensee  against  which  an  order 
is  issued  under  this  section  fails  to  obey  the 
order,  the  Administration  may  apply  to  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals,  within  the 
circuit  where  the  licensee  has  its  principal 
place  of  business,  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
order,  and  shall  file  a  transcript  of  the  record 
upon  which  the  order  complained  of  was 
entered.  Upon  the  filing  of  the  application 
the  court  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be 
served  on  the  licensee.  The  evidence  to  be 
considered,  the  procedure  to  be  followed,  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be  the 
same  as  is  provided  in  subsection  (e)  for 
applications  to  set  aside  or  modify  orders. 
The  proceedings  in  such  cases  shall  be  made 
a  preferred  cause  and  shall  be  expedited  in 
every  way. 

"INVESTIGATIONS 

"Sec.  310.  The  Administration  may  make 
such  investigations  as  it  deems  necessary  to 
determine  whether  a  licensee  or  any  other 
person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in 
any   acts   or   practices   which   constitute    or 
will  constitute  a  violation  of  any  provision 
of    this   Act,    or    of    any    rule   or   regulation 
under  this  Act,  or  of  any  order  issued  under 
this   Act.     The  Administration  shall  permit 
any  person  to  file  with  it  a  statement  in  writ- 
ing,   under    oath    or    otherwise   as    the    Ad- 
ministration  shall   determine,   as   to  all    the 
facts  and  circumstances  concerning  the  mat- 
ter to  be  investigated.     For  the  purpose  of 
any  Investigation,  the  Administration  is  em- 
powered   to    administer   oaths    and    affirma- 
tions,  subpena   witnesses,   compel   their  at- 
tendance,   take    evidence,    and    require    the 
production  of  any  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments   which    are    relevant    to    the    inquiry. 
Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  any  such  records  may  be  required 
from    any    place    in    the   United   States.      In 
case  of  contumacy  by.  or  refusal   to  obey   a 
subpena   issued   to,   any  person,  including   a 
licensee,  the  Administration  may  invoke  the 
aid  of  any  court  of  the  United  States  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  which  such  investigation 
or  proceeding  is  carried  on,  or  where  such 
person    resides    or    carries    on    business,    in 
requiring   the   attendance   and  testimony  of 
witnesses     and     the     production     of     books, 
papers,  and  documents:  and  such  court  may 
issue    an    order    requiring    such    person    to 
appear  before  the  Administration,  there  to 
produce    records,    if   so   ordered,   or    to    give 
testimony    touching    the   matter   under    in- 
vestigation.    Any  failure  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof.     All  process  in   any 
such    case    may    be    served    in    the    judicial 
district  whereof  such  person  is  an  inhabitant 
or  wherever  he  may  be  found. 

"INJUNCTIONS    AND    OTHER    ORDERS 

"Sec.  311.  (a)  Whenever,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Administration,  a  licensee  or  any  oth- 
er person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage 
in  any  acts  or  practices  which  constitute  or 
will  constitute  a  violation  of  any  provision 
of  this  Act,  or  of  any  ruie  or  regulation  un- 
der this  Act,  or  of  any  order  issued  under 
this  Act.  the  Administration  may  make  ap- 
plication to  the  proper  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  a  United  States  court  of 
any  place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  for  an  order  enjoining  such 
acts  or  practices,  or  for  an  order  enforcing 
compliance  with  such  provision,  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  order,  and  such  courts  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  of  such  actions  and.  vipon  a 
sliowlng    by    the    Administration    of    such 


licensee  or  other  person  has  engaged  or  is 
about  to  engage  in  any  such  acts  or  practices, 
a  permanent  or  temporary  Injunction,  re- 
straining order,  or  other  order,  shall  be 
granted  without  bond.  The  proceedings  in 
such  a  case  shall  be  made  a  preferred  cause 
and  shall  be  expedited  in  every  way 

"(b)  In  any  such  proceeding  the  court  as 
a  court  of  equity  may.  to  such  extent  aa  It 
deems  necessary,  take  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  the  licensee  or  licensees  and  the  assets 
thereof,  wherever  located:  and  the  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  m  any  such  proceed- 
ing to  appoint  a  trustee  or  receiver  to  hold 
or  administer  under  the  direction  of  the 
court  the  assets  so  posses^^ed  " 

Sec.  9.  Section  502  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$250.000"  in  pflra- 
graph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$350,000":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "ten"  where  it  4rst 
appears  in  paragraph  (5»  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "twenty-five". 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  301(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  A  small  business  investmc:it  com- 
pany shall  be  an  incorporated  body,  organ- 
ized and  chartered  under  State  law  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  func- 
tions and  conducting  the  activities  contem- 
plated under  this  title,  which  has  succession 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty  years 
unless  sooner  dissolved  by  its  shareholders 
and  possesses  the  powers  rciisonably  neces- 
sary to  perform  such  functions  and  rouduci 
such  activities.  The  area  in  which  the  com- 
pany is  to  conduct  its  operations,  and  the 
establishment  of  branch  offices  or  agencies 
(if  authorized  by  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion), shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Administration." 

{b((l)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
301(C)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'In  determining  whether  to  approve  the 
establishment  ol  such  a  company  and  its 
proposed  articles  of  incorporation"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "In  determining 
whether  to  approve  such  a  company's  arti- 
cles of  incorporation  and  permit  it  to  Oper- 
ate under   the  provisions  of   this  Act  ' 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  301  (Ci  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"After  consideration  of  all  relevant  factors, 
if  it  approves  the  company's  articles  of  in- 
corporation, the  Administration  may  In  its 
di.=cretion  approve  the  company  to  operate 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  Issue 
the  company  a  license  for  such  operation". 

(3)  Section  301  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subsections  (d)  and 
(ei . 

(c)  The  .second  sentence  of  section  308ib) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"organized  under  this  Act"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "operating  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act". 

(d)  Section  308  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  stibsections  (d),  (e),  and 
(f)  and  rede.signating  subsection  (g)  as  sub- 
section (d),  and  by  striking  out  "organized 
under  this  Act"  in  tiie  subsection  so  re- 
designated and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'op- 
erating  under   the  provisions   of   this  Act". 

(e)  Section  309  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
approval  of  State  chartered  companies  for 
operations  under  this  Act)    is  repealed 

(f )  Title  IV  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

(g)  (1)  The  table  of  coii tents  of  sucll  Act 
is  amended  by  striking   out 

"Sec.  309.  Approving  State  chartered  com- 
panies for  operations  undef  this 
Act." 

and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"Sec.  309.  Enforcement  procedures. 

"Sec.  310.  Investigations. 

'Sec.  311.  Injunctions  and  other  orders 


(2)   The  table  of  contents  of  such  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  striking  out 
"Title  IV — Conversion  of  Sta'te  Chartered 
Investment  Companies  and  State  Devel- 
opment Companies  " 

( h )  ( 1 )  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection    (b). 

(2)  Section  20  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
is  repealed 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  41  o  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "by  law"  the  following:  "(in- 
cluding the  payment  of  administrative  ex- 
penses) "". 

Sec  11  Section  4(C)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$1,000,000,000""  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,150,000,000":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$250,000,000"  In  the 
eighth  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••$400,000,000" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr  speaker.  I 
demand  a  .second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  uas  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr  Speaker,  HR  8870  amends  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 
to  strengthen  two  programs  established 
under  that  act  to  help  small  business 
concerns.  The  first  program  relates  to 
small  business  investment  companies, 
licensed  under  the  1958  act  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  supply  equity 
capital  and  long-term  loans  to  small 
businesses.  The  second  program  is  one 
under  which  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration makes  loans  to  State  and  local 
development  companies  to  finance  plant 
construction  for  small  business  con- 
cerns. 

H.R.  8870  is  a  clean  bill,  unanimously 
reported  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  after  hearings  on  its  prede- 
cessor, H.R    6672,  were  held  by  Subcom- 
mittee No.  2.  of  which  I  serve  as  chair- 
man.    During  our  consideration  of  this 
le'^islation,  figures  were  furnished  to  the 
subcommittee  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration showing   that  the  nimiber 
of  small  busine.s.s  investment  companies 
licensed  under  the  act  has  g'-own  rapidly 
in  recent  months,  and  the  capital  at- 
tr,icted  by  the  program  for  investment 
in  small  business  concerns  is  now  reach- 
ing  sizable   proportions.     The   first    two 
companies    were    licensed    in    March    of 
1959.    By  June  30  of  that  year  16  licenses 
had  been  issued:  by  June  30,  1960,  the 
number  was  109,  by  June  30  of  this  year 
it  had  shot  up  to  303;   at  the  time  the 
committee  reported  this  bill  it  was  354 ; 
and  It  seems  that  almost  every  day   a 
new  licensee  is  announced.    Figures  fur- 
nished for  July  7  of  this  year  show  these 
companies  were  then  capitalized  at  more 
than  $232  million.    As  of  July  31  of  this 
year,  public  offerings  of  the  stock  of  these 
companies  were  in  progress  which  would 
bring  in  another  $58  million,  and  notices 
had  been  filed  with  the  Securities  Ex- 
change   Commission   for   further   stock 
offerings  totaling  S87  million. 

To  nie,   the.se   are  impressive   figures, 
indicating  that  this  new.  experimental 
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program  is  well  underway.  At  the  same 
time,  experience  under  the  1958  act, 
limited  though  It  Is,  indicates  that  some 
changes  are  needed.  Basically,  the  bill 
makes  three  changes  in  the  program,  to 
encourage  increased  capitalization  of 
the  minimum-size  companies,  place  some 
limitations  on  operating  loans  made  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
these  companies  under  .section  302  of  the 
1958  act.  and  strengthen  enforcement 
procediu-es. 

About  90  percent  of  the  companies 
formed  thus  far  are  capitalized  at  the 
minimum  amount  required  by  the  1958 
act — $300,000 — or  barely  above  this 
minimum.  We  need  a  certain  amount 
of  these  minimum-size  companies,  but 
testimony  during  our  hearings  on  this 
legislation  indicated  clearly  that  as  a 
general  rule  small  business  investment 
companies  will  operate  more  economi- 
cally and  efficiently  with  a  larger  capital 
Larger  capital  is  needed  to  generate 
enough  earnings  to  attract  capable  man- 
agement. It  is  also  needed  because  un- 
der the  1958  act  a  small  business  invest- 
ment company  cannot  invest  more  than 
20  p>ercent  of  its  capital  and  suiplus  in 
any  one  small  business  concern.  With  a 
capital  and  surplus  of  only  $300,000,  in- 
vestments are  therefore  limited  to 
$60,000,  which  is  obviously  not  enough 
to  meet  the  need  in  many  cases. 

To  stimulate  more  capital  for  the.se 
minimum-size  companies,  the  bill  would 
authorize  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration to  invest  up  to  $500,000,  in  any 
small  business  investment  company,  on 
a  50-50  matching  basis;  that  is.  SB  A 
could  supply  a  dollar  of  capital  for  each 
private  dollar  invested,  up  to  the  $500,000 
limit. 

This  broadens  the  present  authority 
in  two  respects.  Today,  the  amount  SEA 
may  invest  for  this  purpose  is  limited 
to  $150,000,  rather  than  $500,000.  Also, 
the  bill  permits  these  investments  to  be 
made  to  encourage  companies  already  in 
exist.ence  to  increase  their  capital, 
whereas  under  present  law  this  kind  of 
SBA  investment  may  be  made  only  to 
provide  the  initial  capital  needed  to  form 
a  company  Although  this  will  undoubt- 
edly mean  more  Government  funds  will 
be  invested  in  SBIC's,  it  will  also  auto- 
matically mean  an  equal  amount  of  pri- 
vate funds  will  be  invested.  This  should 
produce  better  management,  more  effi- 
cient operations,  and  an  increased  ability 
to  attract  additional  private  investment. 
This  in  turn  will  protect  the  Govern- 
ments investment,  and  should  hasten 
the  day  it  will  be  repaid.  This  process 
will  benefit  the  Government,  the  com- 
panies, and.  above  all,  the  small  business 
concerns  this  program  is  designed  to 
help. 

The  bill  contains  another 
help  increase  the  flow  of 
small  business  investment 
The  1958  act  authorized 
banks,  to  the  extent  they  are  subject  to 
Federal  law,  to  make  limited  investments 
in  these  small  business  investment  com- 
panies. The  existing  limit  is  1  percent 
of  the  bank's  capital  and  surplus.    This 


provision  to 

capital  into 

companies. 

commercial 


bill  raises  this  limit  to  2  percent,  to  en- 
courage further  participation  by  banks 
in  this  program,  particularly  smaller 
banks. 

The  second  change  the  bill  would  make 
in  the  SBIC  program  relates  to  operating 
loans  by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  small  business  investment  com- 
panies under  section  303  of  the  1958  act. 
Today.  SBA  is  authorized  to  make  such 
loans,  in  an  amount  not  over  50  percent 
of  the  capital  and  surplus  of  the  small 
business  investment  company  concerned. 
As  these  companies  have  giown,  it  has 
become  evident  that  a  dollar  limit  on 
these  loans  is  needed,  as  well  as  the  pres- 
ent 50  percent  limit.  For  example,  one 
.small  business  investment  company  to- 
day has  reached  a  size  where  the  50  per- 
cent limit  would  permit  a  loan  of  $16 
million.  When  this  proL'ram  was  estab- 
lished, we  had  no  intention  of  authorizing 
loan^  of  such  large  amounts.  Accord- 
ingly, the  bill  imposes  a  limit  of  $5  mil- 
lion on  the  amount  of  section  303  loans 
which  may  be  outstanding  to  any  one 
SBIC  This  is  the  figure  recommended 
by  the  Small  Business  Administrator 
during  the  hearings. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision  de- 
signed to  channel  these  section  303  loan 
funds  into  investments  of  $500,000  or 
under  This  is  desirable  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  encouraging  these  com- 
panies to  invest  in  the  small  business 
concerns  that  need  them  the  most,  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  spreading  these 
funds  out  in  a  diversified  portfolio.  In 
order  to  avoid  tracing  problems,  and  to 
avoid  undue  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
funds  obtained  from  other  sources,  the 
bill  provides  that  an  SBIC  may  satisfy 
this  requirement  by  maintaining  a  port- 
folio of  mvestments  of  $500,000  or  under, 
plus  cash  and  Government  securities, 
equal  to  the  outstanding  balance  of  the 
stxrtion  303  loans 

The  third  principal  change  the  bill 
makes  in  the  SBIC  program  is  to 
strengthen  the  procedures  by  which  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  the 
courts  may  enforce  compliance  with  the 
19.'i8  act  The  1958  act  now  contains 
two  enforcement  provision.s.  both  involv- 
ing suits  in  the  Federal  district  courts, 
one  to  revoke  a  license  upon  proof  of 
violation  and  the  other  to  enjoin  exist- 
ing or  threatened  violations.  The  bill 
provides  for  a  wider  range  of  enforce- 
ment procedures,  administrative  as  well 
as  judicial,  to  permit  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  ensure  compliance 
with  the  act  while  preserving  for  all  par- 
ties the  safeguards  provided  in  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  including 
proper  notice  and  hearings  and  judicial 
review  of  any  administrative  orders  is- 
sued under  the  new  procedures. 

The  bill  would  also  expand  a  second 
program  established  under  the  1958  act. 
that  of  loans  under  section  502  of  the 
act  to  State  and  local  development  com- 
panies. These  section  502  loans  are 
made  by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  development  companies  to 
finance  plants  and  other  facilities,  whei^ 
the  loans  will  assist  identifiable  small 
business     concerns     in     accomplishing 


sound  business  purposes.  They  cover 
construction,  conversion,  or  expansion  of 
plants  and  other  facilities,  including  ac- 
quisition of  land.  During  our  hearings 
the  Small  Business  Administrator  sup- 
plied a  table  showing  that  through  June 
20,  124  of  these  loans  had  been  made  in 
30  States,  for  projects  costing  a  total  of 
$21  million.  The  SBA  share  of  the  loaris 
was  $13  million.  It  is  estimated  that 
7,400  jobs  will  be  provided  as  a  result  of 
these  loans. 

These  figures  show  this  loan  program 
has  gotten  off  to  a  fine  start.  The  bill 
would  make  two  changes  to  make  it 
even  more  useful.  Today,  loans  are 
limited  to  $250,000  for  each  small  busi- 
ne.ss  concern  assisted:  the  bill  would 
raise  this  limit  to  $350,000  to  conform 
to  the  regular  SBA  business  loan  pro- 
gram. Section  502  now  specifies  a  maxi- 
mum term  of  10  years  for  these  loans; 
the  bill  would  raise  this  to  25  years, 
which  i.s  geared  to  the  depreciation 
period  for  the  facilities  involved,  and  ap- 
proximates the  maturities  available  on 
commercial  loans  of  the  same  type. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  increase  the 
existing  ceiling  on  loans  which  may  be 
outstanding  under  the  1958  act,  by  $150 
million  The  present  ceiling  of  $250  mil- 
lion will  not  be  sufficient,  according  to 
SBA  estimates,  which  indicate  that  if 
the  bill  is  enacted,  approximately  $300 
million  will  be  outstanding  at  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year.  To  insure  that  sufficient 
authorization  will  be  available  to  con- 
tinue these  programs,  the  bill  would  raise 
the  ceiling  to  $400  million. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  explanation  of  the 
bill  by  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency.  This  is 
added  authority  to  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Corporation,  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent institution.  This  supplies  work- 
ing capital  to  small  industries  and  pro- 
vides employment  for  many  hundieds  of 
people. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr  Mcdonough.  Mr,  speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
of  the  House  may  have  the  privilege  of 
extending  their  remarks  at  this  F>oini  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pio  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANTITRUST  VIOLATIONS  CAUSE 
ABSENTEE  OWNERSHIP  AND  LEAD 
TO  DEPRESSION,  ACCORDING  TO 
THURMAN  ARNOLD 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
interesting  and  significant  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sep- 
tember 3,  1961,  on  the  subject  of  how 
our  antitrust  laws  work.  This  article 
was  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  questions 
posed  to  Judge  Thurman  Arnold,  who 
was  resixjnsible  for  putting  life  into  an- 
titrust enforcement  In  the  1930's. 
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CAUSE  OF  DEPKESSIOIf 

When  big   business   Is    not   restrained   by 


I  think  this  article  shoxild  be  read  by 
businessmen  throughout  the  Nation  for  _  .^.^.h.    y^m 

it  destroys  some  false  notions  that  have    ^«^_!^r.T,!f';    "    ""^^ 
been  spread  by  certain  groups  that  are 


really  in  favor  of  promoting  business 
cartels  in  this  country.  Such  groups 
cloud  the  issue  and  try  to  make  people 
believe  that  antitrust  enforcement  pro- 
motes inefficiency.  On  the  contrary,  as 
Judge  Arnold  points  out,  the  antitrust 
laws  promote  business  efiBciency  and  lo- 
cal enterprise.  The  antitrust  laws  are 
not  designed  to  protect  small  business- 
men at  the  expense  of  efficiency,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  hold  the  doors  open  to  new 
business  and  "prevent  the  inevitable  in- 
efficiency which  occurs  in  a  big  business 
which  has  taken  over  all  or  most  of  its 
competitors." 

ANTITSUST  PROMOTES  NEW  ENTEILPRISE 

Judge  Arnold  describes  how  price-fix- 
ing and  market-sharing  cartels,  which 
are  outlawed  by  the  antitrust  laws,  are 
destructive  of  new  business  opportuni- 
ties. The  purpose  of  the  antitriist  laws. 
Judge  Arnold  says,  "is  to  permit  new 
enterprise  freely  to  enter  any  field  of 
production  and  distribution  and  to  suc- 
ceed if  it  is  more  efficient  than  those  al- 
ready in  the  industry." 

This  in  tbe  long  run — 

He  points  out — 

tends  to  give  the  consumer  a  better  deal  but 
It  does  not  protect  IneCacient  small  business. 
It  was  the  cartel  system  that  protected  the 
small  businesses  already  In  the  market  by 
assuring  them  of  the  continuance  of  their 
limited  share. 

AKTmrtrsT  a  barrier  to  absentee  ownership 

One  of  Judge  Arnold's  most  significant 
observations,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that 
monopoly  destroys  local  enterprise  and 
causes  depressions.  A  common  viola- 
tion, he  says,  has  been  for  big  business 
to  use  a  dominant  position  in  one  prod- 
uct to  destroy  local  business  which  de- 
pends upon  that  product  for  its  exist- 
ence. This  has  created  a  system  of 
absentee  ownership  of  local  industry, 
which,  according  to  Judge  Arnold,  "was 
certainly  one  of  the  causes  of  the  great 
depresaion."  This  point  is  so  important 
that  I  wish  to  quote  the  entire  passage 
from  which  it  is  taken : 

ABSINTE*  OWNERSHIP 

Two  of  the  most  corrmionly  occurring  vio- 
lations of  the  antitrust  laws,  apart  from 
mergers,  are  the  following:  (1)  Conspiracies 
to  fix  prices;  (2)  the  u&e  of  a  dominant 
position  in  the  market  for  one  product  to 
destroy  local  business  which  depends  upon 
that  product  for  its  existence. 

The  second  Is  illustrated  by  the  motion 
picture  cases  prosecuted  before  the  laet  war. 
The  major  producers  who  controlled  the 
feature  filmA  would  not  supply  those  films 
to  Independent  theaters.  Thus  they  got 
control  over  the  purely  local  business  of  mo- 
tion   picture  exhibitions. 

This  process,  repeated  in  industry  after 
Industry  during  the  period  between  World 
War  I  and  the  depression,  created  a  system 
of  absentee  ownership  of  local  industries 
which  made  industrial  eokwies  out  of  th« 
West  and  South,  prevented  the  accumula- 
tion of  local  capital  and  tiphoned  the  con- 
sumers' dollars  to  the  few  Industrial  centers 
like  New  Yorfc  and  Chicago. 


through  efficiency  but  through  the  ruthless 
use  of  flnanclal  power.  It  wtmts  to  sell 
without  buying-.  It  thtis  destroys  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  its  own  customers.  This 
absentee  ownership  of  local  Industry  was 
certainly  one  of  the  causes  of  the  great 
depression.  '  ll 

I  should  like  to  offer  the  entire  article 
by  Judge  Arnold  for  the  Record  . 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Sept    3,   19611 
Expert  Explains  How  Antitrust  Law^ 
Work 
(By  Thurman   Arnold)  | 


ABSENTEE    OWNERSHIP 

Two  of  the  most  commonly  occurring  vio- 
lations of  the  antitrust  laws,  apart  from 
mergers,  are  the  following:  (1)  conspiracies 
to  ax  prices;  (2)  the  use  of  a  dominant  poel- 
tlon  in  the  market  for  one  product  to  de- 
stroy local  business  which  depends  upon  that 
product  for  its  existence. 

The  second  is  lllu.strated  by  the  motion 
picture  cases  prosecuted  before  the  last  war. 
The  major  f.'-cxlucers  who  controlled  the 
feature  films  would  not  supply  those  films 
to  Independent  theaters.  Thus  they  got 
control  over  the  purely  local  business  of 
motion  picture  exhibitions. 

This  process,  repeated  In  industry  after 
Indu-stry  during  the  period  between  World 
War  I  and  the  depression,  created  a  system 


(Vigorous  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  qj  absentee  ownership  of  local  Industries 
laws  in  recent  years  has  brought  consider-  ^hlch  made  industrial  colonies  out  of  the 
able  publicity  to  that  highly  complex  area  of  ^^pst  and  South,  prevented  the  accumula- 
the  law.  Some  of  the  questions  which  occur  tjon  of  local  capital  and  siphoned  the  con- 
to  nonlawyers  are  seldom  discussed  and  the  sumers'  dollars  to  the  few  Industrial  cen- 
laws  are   rarely   explained.      The   Washington  jers  like  New  Tork  and  Chlcaeo. 


Post  out  a  series  of  the  questions  which  ar-^e 
to  Thurman  Arnold,  a  renowned  trust bvster 
in  the  Roosevelt  days  and  a  legal  philosopher 
and  practitioner  in  Washington  ever  tlnce 
Here  are  the  questions  and  his  answers.) 

Question.  To  many  persons,  antltrtist  cases 
seem  to  have  two  basic  ptirposes — to  bring 
down  prices  (cases  against  price  fixing)  or  to 
keep  business  small  (cases  against  mergers 
and  monopolies).  If  this  is  true  there 
seems  to  be  a  contradiction  in  the  laws. 
Laws  aimed  at  price  fixing  seem  designed  to 
protect  the  old  capitalistic  society  In  which 
the  most  efficient  producer  Is  rewarded. 
Laws  which  block  mergers  and  monopolies 
seem  to  protect  the  little  businessman  at  the 
exnense  of  efficiency.  Is  there  a  contradlc- 
Uon?  What  kinds  of  business  activity  are 
the  antitrust  laws  designed  to  control?  How 
do  Uiey  achieve  that  control? 

THE    LEG.AL    MONOPOLY 

Answer.  The  purpose  of  the  antitrust  ..iws 
Is  to  Insure  freedom  of  bu.sine.ss  opportunity. 
They  are  not  designed  to  protect  small  busi- 
ness from  larger  and  more  efficient  com- 
petitors. They  are  not  designed  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  nationwide  business  enterprises 
so  long  as  that  growth  Is  a  product  of  Indus- 
trial efficiency. 

Even  If,  through  greater  efficiency  In  op- 
eration and  distribution,  a  corporation 
achieved  a  monopoly,  that  in  Itself  would 
not  violate  the  Sherman  Act.  But  this  has 
never  yet  happened.  Monopolies  have  been 
built  up  by  using  financial  strength  to  buy 
out  competitors  or  to  force  them  out  of 
business.  It  is  this  sort  of  growth  and  only 
this  sort  that  the  antitrtist  laws  are  designed 
to  penalize. 

Take,  for  example,  the  prohibition  again.«;t 
mergers.  If  a  nationwide  concern  which 
dominated  the  market  In  a  slnele  product 
should  choose  to  diversify  and  purchase  a 
corporation  which  made  some  other  product, 
there  would  not  be  the  substantial  leastnlng 
of  competition  required  to  make  the  merger 
Illegal. 

Thus  Coca-Cola  recently  acquired  the  busi- 
ness of  Minute  Maid  without  objection  from 
the  Depr.rtment  of  Justice.  This  was  be- 
cause the  Department  did  not  believe  that 
in  any  real  sense  orange  Juice,  predominantly 
a  breakfast  drink,  competed  with  Coca-Cola. 
Had  Coca-Cola  acquired  Pepei-Cola,  It  l.s  cer- 
tain that  the  merger  would  have  been  at- 
tacked. 

Thus  the  antimerger  provisions  affe  not 
designed  to  protect  the  small  bu.slnessman 
at  the  expense  of  efUciency.  Instead,  they 
are    to   prevent   the    Inevitable   Inefficiency 


CAUSE  or   DEPRESSION 

When  big  business  is  not  restrained  by 
antitrust  enforcement,  It  expands  not 
through  efficiency  but  through  the  rtith- 
less  u.'5e  of  flnancial  power  It  wants  to  sell 
without  buying:  it  thus  destroys  the  prur- 
chasing  power  of  its  own  customers.  Tlds 
absentee  owuersl:ilp  ol  local  Industry  wa« 
certainly  one  of  the  causes  of  the  great  de- 
pression. 

In  Europe,  the  restUt  of  the  lack  of  an 
antitrust  policy  was  the  coniplete  cartellra- 
tlon  of  Industry  The  markets  were  divided 
by  International  cartels.  Hitler  was  able  to 
manipulate  the  cartel  system  to  his  own 
advantage  while  the  same  system  sapped 
the  industrial  vitality  of  England  and  France. 
Even  in  America  during  the  period  of  non- 
enforcoment  In  the  twenties,  many  of  our 
great  industrial  concerns  Joined  Interna- 
tl<)nal  cartels  An  ex.imple  of  how  this  hurt 
us  can  be  taken  from  the  rubber  Industry 

One  of  our  great  oil  companies  entered 
Into  an  agreement  with  our  German  cartel 
that  it  would  not  manufacture  rubber  tf 
the  German  cartel  wjuid  not  compete  In 
oil  and  ga.soUne.  As  a  result.  America  en- 
tered the  war  far  behind  Germany  In  the 
production  of  a  synthetic  rubber 

The  antitrust  laws  are  not  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  lowering  of  consumers' 
prices.  Their  purpose  is  to  permit  new  en- 
terprir>e  freely  to  enter  any  field  of  produc- 
Uou  and  distribution  and  to  succeed  if  It 
is  more  efficient  than  those  already  in  the 
Industry. 

This  in  the  long  run  tends  to  give  the 
consumer  a  better  deal  but  it  does  not  pro- 
tect inefficient  small  business.  It  was  the 
cartel  system  that  protected  the  small  bosf- 
nesses  already  In  the  market  by  assurlnft 
them  of  the  continuance  of  their  Umlted 
share. 

Concentration  of  economic  power  achieved 
by  putting  artificial  restralnu  on  new  bu.il- 
ness,  or  by  the  purchase  of  competitors,  or  by 
division  of  the  market,  draws  the  vigor  out  of 
the  Industrial  system.  The  excuse  of  the 
cartel  system  is  always  that  it  protects  re- 
spectable industry  from  so-called  ruinous 
competition.  The  United  States  has  adopted 
that  policy  only  once,  and  that  was  in  the 
days  of  the  NRA.  and  that  did  not  last  long. 
To  niustrate  what  happ>€ns  in  any  field 
where  the  principles  of  the  antitrust  laws 
are  abandoned,  one  needs  only  to  ICKik  at 
Jimmy  Hofla  and  his  Teamsters  Union.  Hofla 
Is  able  to  control  the  bottleneck  of  trans- 
portation without  eflective  deterrent*  from 
anyone.    Tlie  result  la  what  could  have  been 


Supreme  Court  from  any  restrictions  under 
the  Sherman  Act. 

Question  In  recent  months,  there  have 
been  many  criminal  indictments  for  price- 
fixing,  particularly  in  the  consumer  goods 
field  Will  this  affect  the  price  which  the 
consumer  pays'"  How  can  prices  on  con- 
sumer goods  be  so  consistently  identical  if 
they  are  not  fixed?  How  deeply  should  the 
GoNcriiment   involve   itself  In   pricing'* 

Answer  There  have  been  probably  more 
price-tixing  cases  than  any  other  type  ol 
prosecution  under  the  antitrust  laws  Those 
prosecutions,  however,  have  not  prevented 
the  administration  of  prices  by  large  cor- 
porations through  the  device  of  price  leader- 
ship   in   such   com  modi  tie.-;   as  steel 

The  difficulty  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  example  When  I  was  a  member 
of  President  Roosevelt's  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee,  we  were  examining  au 
Industry  in  which  the  prices  were  almost 
always  identical  One  of  the  presidents  of  a 
smaller  concern  was  on  the  stand.  I  asked 
him  why  he  Invariably  followed  the  prices 
of  the  large  company  in  the  field 

He  explained  that  Mr  X  of  the  large  com- 
pany had  been  to  MIT  He  had  studied 
economics,  he  had  vast  exi^erlence  in  prices 
■Therefore,"  said  the  [iresident  of  the 
smaller  company.  "I  have  confidence  In  him 
and  believe  that  the  price  he  fixes  alter 
study  18  the  price  that  I  should  use." 

When  the  hearing  was  over  I  took  him 
to  one  side  and  asked  him  what  would  hap- 
pen if  he  didn't  follow  the  price  of  the  lan;r 
company  "That.  Mr  .Arnold  '"  he  said,  'is 
something  which  I  never  expect  to  learn 
from  actual  experience  ' 

In  such  a  situation,  there  need  be  no  cr)n- 
spiracy  in  order  to  establish  identical  prices 
Tlie  great  problem  of  administered  price.' 
today  in  the  United  State?  is  to  thi.s  extent 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  present  antitrust 
laws  And  for  this  reason,  we  can  observe 
that  in  many  of  our  great  industries  prices 
renaaln  the  same  or  are  even  niised  when 
deniand  Is   falling  off 

Question.  The  first  antitrust  laws  were 
passed  late  in  the  19th  century  Are  they 
still  valid  for  a  20th  century  economy  Do 
we  need  a  wholesale  revision  of  the  antitrtnt 
laws'* 

Answer  If  by  "whole.'^le  revision  of  the 
antitrutt  laws"  you  mean  the  abandonment 
of  the  principle  ol  the  act  in  favor  of  what 
is  often  called  rationalized  production  and 
distribution,  such  an  effort  would  be  un- 
mitigated evil.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
Sherman  Act  was  designed  for  a  19th  cen- 
tury economy  It  did  not  become  effective 
in  the  United  States  until  the  20th  centviry 

Today  the  principal  policy  of  antitrust  Is 
spreading  all  over  the  world  Ehrhard,  the 
German  Minister  of  Finance,  has  a  vigorous 
antitrust  policy  which  succeeded  because 
during  the  occupation  the  great  German 
combinations  that  existed  before  the  war 
were  broken  up  by  the  American  decarteliza- 
tion  program. 

In  the  long  run,  we  have  only  two  choices 
either  the  curbing  of  restraints  of  trade  and 
monoix)ly    pvower,    or    the    rejection    of    the 
cartel  system  whose  evils  are  today  belatedly 
recognized  even  in  Europe 


which  occtirs   in   a  big  business  which  has     expected   In  advance   when   labor   was   flrst 
taken  over  all  or  most  of  fts  competitors.  freed    by    an    unfortunate    decision    of    the 


AMENDMENT    OF    SMALL    BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT  ACT  OF  1958 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  902.  as 
amended? 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thii-ds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
pa.ssed. 


Mr.  FULTON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  and  I  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
point  comes  too  late.  The  Chair  had 
declared  the  bill  passed  by  a  two-thirds 
vote 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
ChfLir  did  not  hear  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr  FULTON  I  was  on  my  feet,  but 
I  could  not  interrupt  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Of 
course  the  Chair  i.s  not  responsible  for 
that. 

Mr  FULTON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  on 
my  feet 

The  SPEAKER  pio  tempore.  The 
Chair  recounizes  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,   i  Mr    Patman  i 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  i.s  not  present. 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  Hou.^e  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
low inii  Member.s  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names; 

IRoll  No.    1921 


.Mger 

Anf  uso 

Ashley 

.\spinall 

Auchlnclo.ss 

Baker 

Boiling 

Brooks.   L» 

Brovhia 

Buikley 

Dague 

Davis,  Tenn 

Dhwsou 

I>ut 

Derwluskl 

Dlg«s 

Evins 

Cireen.  Oreg. 

Hall 


Healev 

Hebert 

Holland 

Hosmer 

John'ioii.  Md 

Kcarns 

Kelly 

Kllburn 

Kirwan 

Kluczynski 

Lnndnun 

L.ndsay 

McSween 

Madden 

Mason 

Miller.  Clcni 

MUllken 

Morrison 

OHara.  Mich 


Peterson 

PUcher 

Powell 

Rabaut 

Santangelo 

Slier 

Steed 

Tuck 

Udall.  Morns  K. 

Vin.'on 

Westlhiid 

Whitten 

WIckershain 

Williams 

Willis 

Winstead 

Zelenko 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  On  this 
roUcall.  380  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tomorrow  to  file  certain  privileged  re- 
ports 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoie.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT 
TO  INCREASE  AMOUNT  AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR  REGLTJ^R  BUSINESS 
LOANS 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 


<H.R.  8762 1  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  increase  the  amount  available  for 
regular  business  loans  thereunder,  with 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatit'es  of  the  United  State."  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled  That  sec- 
tion 4(Ci  of  the  Small  Business  Act  is 
amended    - 

(1)  by  striking  out  't.!  .020, 000, 000"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1. 150,000. OOO",  and 

(2t  by  striking  out  '  $595,000,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '  $725,000,000" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded'' 

Mr  Mcdonough  Mr.  speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  Rcntleman  fiom  Oklahoma  I  Mr, 
AlbertI, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  advi.se  that  if  Members  can 
remain  on  the  floor,  we  can  expedite  the 
business  of  the  House  today  and  ad- 
journ at  a  reasonable  hour.  Most  bills 
to  be  called  up  can  be  handled  very 
quickly.  I  understand,  provided  we  can 
keep  a  quoriun  on  the  floor.  We  would 
like  to  complete  consideration  of  those 
bills  that  have  been  programed,  and  we 
would  respectfully  request  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  Members  to  that  end. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  would  hke  to  say 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  trust  we  can 
keep  our  Members  on  the  floor,  The.se 
bills  that  ought  to  be  considered  should 
be  properly  considered,  of  course,  and 
that  is  what  we  want  to  do  and  if  a 
quorum  will  remain  on  the  floor,  in  my 
opinion,  the  bills  that  need  to  be  con- 
sidered this  evening  can  be  disf>osed  of 
very  quickly. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
would  increase  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's authority  to  make  regular 
business  loans  to  small  business  concerns 
by  $130  million,  the  amount  estimated 
as  necessaiy  to  carry  this  loan  program 
through   the  current   fiscal  year. 

President  Kennedy  today  signed  into 
law  H.R.  8922.  which  provided  an  interim 
increase  of  $20  million  in  this  loan  au- 
thority, needed  to  keep  the  program  in 
business  this  month.  The  current  Small 
Business  Administrator.  John  Home,  is 
doing  a  fine  job  for  small  business.  He 
is  vigorously  promoting  this  program 
and  I  know  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  support  this  bill  to  give  the  Ad- 
ministrator the  authority  he  needs. 

This  bill  came  out  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  by  a  unani- 
mous vote.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
the  SBA  business  loan  authority  be  in- 
creased before  this  session  ends,  and 
this  $130  million  is  the  minimum  needed. 
in  my  judgment,  to  keep  the  program 
going  at  a  level  that  will  truly  meet  the 
need. 
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Mr  Mcdonough.  Mt.  speaker.  I 
rise  in  npport  of  the  statement  made 
by  the  chairman  oX  the  Sxibcommittee 
on  Small  Business  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

There  is  only  one  point  I  would  like 
to  clear  up.  if  possible.    This  is  an  au- 
thority for  increasing  funds  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration for  the  next  year.    The  bill  that 
Is  being  considered  by  the  Senate  con- 
tains a  controversial  section  that  was  a 
matter  of  discussion  in  the  conference 
on  this  same  bill  a  year  ago,  and  that 
section  has  to  do  with  the  requirement 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  submit 
to  small  business  in  the  United  States 
all  contracts  within  a  certain  category, 
all  moneys  involved  in  the  contracts,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to 
that  section  of  the  bill.    Now,  it  is  my 
hope,  if  the  House  passes  this  bill,  that 
the  Senate  will  accept  it  in  its  present 
form  without  the  controversial  section  7 
of    the   Senate   bill.     I   do   not   know 
whether  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
can  give  me  any  assurance  of  that,  but 
is  it  your  hope  that  they  will  also  con- 
cur? 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
the  views  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  I.  too.  express  the  hope  that 
this  bill  can  go  through  as  the  House  is 
expected  to  pass  it,  relating  only  to  in- 
creasing the  authorization. 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  LMr.  ChamberlainI. 

KIT     CLARDT 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of 
order  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
sun  saddened,  indeed,  to  report  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  who  served  dur- 
ing the  83d  Congress  that  their  friend 
and  colleague  in  that  Congress,  Kit 
Clardy,  died  after  an  operation  last  night 
in  California,  where  he  had  recently  re- 
tired. 

Mr  Clardy  was  elected  to  the  83d  Con- 
gress from  Michigan's  Sixth  District 
after  an  outstanding  business  and  legal 
career.  He  received  his  law  degree  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  was 
eminently  successful  in  the  practice  of 
law  before  becoming  assistant  attorney 
general  for  the  State  of  Michigan  and 

subsequently  a  member  and  chairman 
of  the  Michigan  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee,  Kit  Clardy  de- 
voted himself  to  the  bitter  struggle 
against  communism  and  his  many 
friends  tn  Washington  will  best  remem- 
ber him  for  his  relentless  efforts  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  our  country  from  this 
insidious  threat  to  our  form  of  Govern- 
ment. He  was  a  man  of  integrity,  a  true 
public  servant  and  a  loyal  American. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Clardy  for  many 
years  and  join  his  hosts  of  friends  in 


Michigan.  In  Calfomia,  sxMi  tn  Washing- 
ton who  mourn  his  passing  today  and 
convey  to  his  wife  my  deepest  sympathy 
and  condolence. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
many  days  ago  I  had  a  very  pleasant 
visit  in  my  office  with  a  former  colleague 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  83d 
Congress  as  a  fearless  foe  of  those  who 
would  undermine  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment. 

On  that  visit.  Kit  Clardy  evidenced 
the  same  vim  and  visor  that  character- 
ized his  activities  as  a  Member  of  tiiis 
House.  I  shall  not  soon  fortret  his 
cheerfulness  on  that  occasion,  though 
today  the  shadow  of  sorrow  dims  thoso 
memories  as  I  received  the  word  of  his 
passing. 

Kit  Clardy  and  I  came  to  ConcrreRs  in 
the  same  year  and  we  had  many  of  the 
same  legislative  interests.  As  a  member 
of  the  Michigan  delegation,  he  made 
many  valuable  contributions  to  our  dis- 
cussions and  activities.  We  developed 
a  warm  personal  friendship  that  ex- 
tended to  his  untimely  death  yesterday 
Although  he  served  but  one  term  in  the 
House,  he  proved  himself  a  statesman 
through  and  through.  He  had  a  keen 
mind  and  was  a  talented  lawyer. 

During  his  career  in  Conirress,  his 
courage  became  kno\^Ti  to  all.  His  serv- 
ice on  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  was  at  a  time  when 
we  were  rooting  out  the  Communists 
who  had  entrenched  thcm.^elves  in  im- 
portant places  in  and  out  of  Government 
durinsr  the  war  years.  Devoted  as  he 
was  to  the  principles  of  our  form  of 
Government,  he  never  faltered  under 
enemy  fire  but  struck  forceful  blows 
against  those  who  had  espou.sed  alien 
ideologies  contrai-y  to  ours. 

He  was  admired  and  respected  by 
those  with  whom  he  served  and  was 
held  in  profound  esteem  by  members  of 
his  staff  to  whom  he  endeared  himself 
as  an  associate  in  the  daily  routines  of 
a  congressional  office. 

Kit  Clardy  was  born  in  Missouri  and 
edurated  in  the  grade  schools  of  that 
State.  He  received  his  law  degree  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  began 
the  practice  of  law  in  Ionia,  Mich.  Later 
he  was  chosen  a.ssistant  attorney  general 
for  the  State  of  Michigan.  Subseqxicntly 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Michigan 
Public  Utilities  Commission  and  also 
served  as  its  chairman.  He  served 
Michigan  ably  and  with  dignity. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  deep  personal 
sympathy  to  Kit's  devoted  wife,  Doro- 
thy, in  her  bereavement. 

Alexander  Pope  must  have  had  in 
mind  a  man  of  Mr.  Clardy's  stature  when 
he  wrote: 


Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth,  of  soul  sin- 

cere. 

In    action    faithful,    and    In    honor    clear: 

V/ho  broke  no  promise,  serv'd  no  private  end. 

Wlio    galn'd    no    title,    and    who    lost    no 

friend. 


Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  so  desire  may  extend  their  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  former  colleague.  Kit 
Clardy.  came  to  Congress  in  January 
of  1953,  but  my  acquaintance  with  him, 
though  we  lived  in  different  sections  of 
the  State,  began  when  I  was  first  a  can- 
didate m  1934. 

A  comparative  stranger,  he  neverthe- 
less volunteered  to  help.  He  spoke  many 
times  in  my  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  the 
party  He  held  deep  convictions  and 
never  failed  to  adhere  to  and  support 
every  move  which  tended  to  retain  our 
constitutional  Government. 

He  was  an  uncompromising  advocate. 
always  logical,  always  eloquent,  and.  un- 
derstandable, a  trait  which  some  of  us 
sometimes  seem  to  lack. 

Sei-ving  here,  he  never  missed  an  op- 
portunity to  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
rt  tainin''  our  form  of  government,  fight- 
ing ever>-  move,  no  matter  how  insidious, 
to  destroy  us. 

His  services  on  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  were  recognized  as 
outstanding. 

In  his  pa.ssing.  our  State  and  our  coun- 
try has  lost  an  able,  vigorous,  uncom- 
promi-sing  advocate  of  sound  principle, 
clean  thinking,  and  commonsense  meth- 
ods. 

Mr  Mcdonough.  Mr  speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
iPennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton). 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Fpeakcr,  on  these 
small  business  bills  the  question  has 
come  up  as  to  U.e  progress  of  the  present 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration on  his  pobcies:  Is  he  doing 
rJRht  when  he  has  greatly  expanded  the 
number  of  loans  and  is  giving  out  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  authorized 
funds? 

In  my  view,  and  I  believe  in  that  of  the 
Congress,  it  is  wise  that  the  Administra- 
tor. John  Home,  go  ahead  and  service 
.•rmall  business  as  he  is  now  doinp.  I 
want  to  put  it  on  record  that  we  In  Con- 
grc.:s  feci  that  way  and  that  we  in  Con- 
gress are  pas.sing  this  legislation  for  the 
purix>sr  of  having  the  authorized  fund& 
u.scd;  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  if  that  is  not 
thf»  ca.sf^. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  that  is  the  inten- 
tion, as  I  understand,  for  these  furids  to 
be  used. 

Mr.  FULTON.  And  might  I  ask  the 
minority  senior  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee if  that  is  not  his  understanding  as 
well. 

Mr.  Mcdonough,    it  is. 

Mr.  FULTON.     So  Congress  disagrees 

wiLh  the  criticLsm  that  has  been  made  in 
.some  quarters  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  Is  getting  too  big  lor  its 
size,  shall  we  call  it;  and.  secondly,  that 
it  is  not  operating  tn  accordance  with 
congressional  wi.shes. 
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Might  I  say  that  on  a  previous  roUcall 
I  felt  we  should  put  the  House  on  record 
that  we  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  this 
Small  Business  Administration.  I  shall, 
therefore,  ask  for  k  division  when  the 
vote  is  taken  on  this  bill,  and  want  to 
give  notice  to  the  Chair  of  my  intention 
so  I  will  not  be  overlooked. 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  insert  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is,  Will  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  8762  as 
amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  FxaroN^  there 
were — yeas  222,  nays  0. 

So  f two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof  >  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  H  R.  8870  will  be  laid  on 
the  table,  a  similar  bill  to  the  one  just 
recently  passed  by  the  House. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AFFORDING  CHILDREN  OF  CERTAIN 
DECEASED  VETERANS  BENEFITS 
OF  THE  WAR  ORPHANS  EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1956 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (S.  2051)  to  afford  children  of 
certain  deceased  veterans  who  were 
eligible  for  the  benefits  of  the  War  Or- 
phans Educational  Assistance  Act  of 
1956  but  who,  because  of  residence  in  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  were  un- 
able to  receive  such  assistance  prior  to 
enactment  of  Public  Law  85-460,  addi- 
tional time  to  complete  their  education, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoii.'ie 
0/  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  pe- 
riod referred  to  in  section  1712  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  shall  not  end  before 
June  18.  1963.  with  respect  to  pursuit  of  a 
prop"am  of  education  or  special  reetoratlve 
training  under  chapter  35  of  such  title  S8  by 
an  eligible  person  who  ( 1 )  had  not  reached 
his  twenty-third  birthday,  on  June  2».  19B6. 
and  (2  )  resided  in  the  RepubUc  of  the  Phlllp- 
plaes  during  all.  or  part  ol  the  period  Juoe 
29.  1956.  tlirough  June  18,  1958. 

Sue.  2.  (a)  Section  314  of  title  38.  United 
St.ite8  Code.  U  amended — 

( 1 )  by    striking   out    "Hg"    In    subsection 

(a)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  '•♦20": 

(2)  by  gtriklng   out   "936"   In  subsection 

(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$S8"; 

(3)  by   striking   out  "tSfi"   In   subsection 

(c)  &n<l  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(58"; 

(4)  by    striking    out    "$7S"    In    subsection 

(d)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$77"; 

(5)  by  Btrlklng  out  "»100"  In  subsection 

(e)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "1106"; 


(8)  by   striking  out   "•120"  In  subeectlon 

(f)  and  ln«erUng  to  Ueu  thereof  "aiarT"; 

(7)   by  striking  out  "|140"'  in  subsection 

(g)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$148"; 
(Si    by  striking  out  ••$160'*  In  subsection 

(h)    and   Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$168"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "tng  '  in  sub«ecUoa 
(1)    and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$1»0"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  "$225"  In  subsection 
(J)    and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "*245"; 

(111  by  striking  out  •$450"  In  subsections 
( k » ,  10  1,  and  ( p )  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "tSOO": 

(12)  by  striking  out  •'»,309"  in  subsection 
(1(  and  inserting  in  lieu  tiiereof  '$335"; 

(13)  by  striking  ou:  ••$359"  In  subsection 
(m)   and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$385"; 

(14)  by  striking  out  $401"  In  subsection 
(n)   and  inserting  in  lievi  thereof  ••$435": 

(15t    by  striking  out  •$150"  In  subsection 
(r)  and  insertms  in  lieu  thereof   ■$200";  and 
(161    by  striking  out  "$265"  In  subsection 
(El   and  liiserDng  in  Ueu  thereof  "$285". 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  adjust  ad- 
mlnlstr-itively.  consistent  •with  the  increases 
authorized  by  this  section,  the  rates  of  dis- 
ability compensation  payable  to  persons 
within  the  p'orvlew  of  section  10  ol  Public 
Law  85-837  who  are  not  In  receipt  of  com- 
pensation pursuant  to  chapter  11  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (r)  of  section  314 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  •for  all  periods 
during  which  he  Is  not  hospitalized  at  Gov- 
ernment expense"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
theretjf  the  following:  ".  subject  to  the  limi- 
tation.'? of  section  3203(fi    of  this  title". 

(bl  Section  3203  of  title  33.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following. 

"(f)  Where  any  veteran  in  receipt  of  an 
aid  and  attendance  allowance  described  In 
section  314 in  of  this  title  Is  hospitalized  at 
Government  expense,  such  allowance  shall 
be  discontinued  from  the  first  day  of  the 
second  calendar  month  which  begins  alter 
the  date  of  his  admission  for  such  hospitali- 
zation for  so  long  as  such  hospitalization 
continues  In  case  a  veteran  covered  by  this 
subsection  leaves  a  hospital  against  medical 
advice  and  Is  thereafter  readmitted  to  hos- 
pitalization, such  allowance  shall  be  discon- 
tinued from  the  date  of  such  readmlssion 
for  so  long  as  such  hospitalization  con- 
tinues." 

Sec.  4.  Section  312^4)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"three"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "seven". 
Sections  2,  3,  and  4  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  calendar 
month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  but  no  payments  shall 
be  made  by  rea^jon  of  such  sections  for  any 
period  before  such  first  day. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded?  If  not.  the  question 
is.  Will  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  S  2051.  as  amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  < two- 
thirds  hanng  voted  In  favor  thereof) 

the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

GENERAL   LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  RE- 
MARKS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Ricora 
on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  effect  of  this  bill  would  be  to  afford 
all  eligible  persc«is  under  age  23  on  June 
29,  1956.  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
War  Orphans  Educational  Assistance 
Act.  a  full  5  years  after  the  effective  date 
of  Public  Law  85-460 — June  18.  1958 — in 
which  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits 
of  this  program.  Thus,  while  under  ex- 
isting law  the  eligibility  period  for  many 
trainees  in  the  PhiUppines  ended  June 
29,  1961,  this  bill  would  automatically 
extend  this  period  to  June  18.  1963. 

The  original  act  of  1956  did  not  au- 
thorize the  taking  of  training  in  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines.  Subse- 
quentli'.  Public  Law  85-460.  effective 
June  18.  1958.  permitted  such  training. 
That  law.  however,  did  not  make  any 
exception  to  the  deadlines  for  residents 
of  the  Philippines.  Thus,  a  number  of 
eligible  persons  who  were  within  the  age 
limits  when  the  original  law  became  ef- 
fective had.  in  practical  effect,  only  3 
years  and  11  days  instead  of  the  intend- 
ed 5  years  in  which  they  could  use  their 
36  months'  educational  entitlement. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pursuit 
of  training  under  the  basic  law  is  gen- 
erally limited  to  the  ages  between  18  and 
23. 

After  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  85- 
460.  two  other  amendments  to  the  basic 
law  have  been  made  extending  the  pro- 
gram to  children  of  the  veterans  of  the 
Spanish -American  War  and  to  children 
of  certain  peacetime  veterans  whose 
deaths  resulted  from  service.  In  these 
two  amendments,  a  provision  waa  con- 
tained to  the  effect  that  persons  under 
23  years  of  age  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment and  who  first  became  eligible  as 
the  result  of  the  amendment  would  have 
a  full  5  years  thereafter  to  pursue  their 
program  of  education. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  reports 
that  in  1962  there  would  be  a  monthly 
average  of  1,730  trainees  at  a  direct  an- 
nual cost  of  $2,850,000  and  that  in  1963 
the  monthly  average  would  drop  to  570 
at  the  annual  cost  of  $940,000,  or  a  total 
cost  of  $3,790,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment  to  this 
bill  is  the  text  of  H.R.  879,  without  any 
change  whatsoever,  ols  passed  by  the 
House  by  unanimous  vote  on  June  6. 
1961,  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

The  amendment,  as  the  original  bill 

did,  provides  an  increase  in  the  rates 
of  service -connected  disability  compen- 
sation to  reflect  changes  which  have 
occurred  in  the  cost  of  living  since  the 
last  increase  in  1957.  In  addition,  it 
will  more  adequately  compensate  the 
more  severely  disabled  veteran.  The 
minimum  Increase  provided  by  this 
amendment  is  5.3  percent  Increase  and 
the  highest  increase  Is  16.7  percent  in- 
crease, which  applies  to  those  veterans 
who  ase  entitled  today  to  the  $450  a 
month  rate,  plus  $150  while  tbey  are  not 

being  hospitalized  at  Oovemment  ex- 
pense. Since  the  last  compensation  in- 
crease in  1957  there  has  been  a  5.4  per- 
cent increase  In  the  cost  of  Uviner.  The 
overall  average  increase  provided  by  this 
amendment  is  9.3  percent. 
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The  exact  effect  of  this  amendment 
and  the  nimiber   of  cases    affected  is 


shown  in  the  table  which  I  wish  to  in- 
clude as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 
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for  veteran' with  ihesc  disatnUtie.>i  (itii>  $-(7  rate  unctianL'cd'. 

.\nat(niieal  los.s,  or  loss;  (if  uscol.i  cicil  viorsJiin,  or  1  f<><it,(ir  1  li.ind,  or  liotliliuttoclc;.  or  Wiiulnes.- of  1  e\-#  liavinc 
only  light  pertrption,  in  addition  in  nquir' iiunt  for  any  ofratos  in  (1)  to  (ni,  rair  lncren,sed  nionllily  fortach  loss 
or  loss  of  use  by  $4"  additional  to  lia-.ic  c'nnpen.sation  puid  monthly  for  vcleran  with  these  dlsabiUlicf  (Ihfc  $47 rale 
uruhanced).  ' 

(1)  .\.TiatOHiic:il  Uis.-;,  or  U^iS  of  u.sc  of  tiotli  hands,  or  Ixitli  ftet,  or  1  huml  and  1  foot,  or  Mind  lM,lh  lyes  Witli  ,5  200 
visual  acuity  or  less,  nr  is  iicrnuuiriitly  ludnddcn  or  solii'Iidc-^'-' a.«  to  be  in  iiowl  ofrepiilir  aidand  atlen<lancr.piionlhly 
eonipeiisation. 

(in)  Anatoinical  lo.ss,  or  loss  of  use  of  2  exiremlties  at  a  levi  1.  or  with  coniiilic:Uioiis,  provenliu'^  natural lOlbow  or 
knee  action  wiili  i)rastlie.-is  in  place  or  has  suffcrcil  lilindnr>^  in  Itoth  eyes  having  only  Ughl  |H'rce|)li>>n.  ii*  lias  suf- 
fered blindness  in  IkiIIi  eyes,  rcnderins-'  him  so  lielplc-ss  ,i-  tu  in-  in  neoil  of  regular  aid  luid  attendance,  roun9ily  com- 
pensation. 

(n)  .\natonucal  loss  of  2  cMremii  ies  -o  mar  .-houlder  or  hip  ;i.<  to  prevent  use  of  j>rosfhelic  apidl.aiice,  o4  «uffi're<l 
anatomical  lass  of  both  eyes,  monthly  conipeiisation.  , 

(o)  .-iutTered  disubilii  y  iinder  condiiinn.-.  whuh  \voul<t  entitle  huii  to  2  or  more  rales  in  (h  to  (n).  no  eondiljon  Iteini; 
<-<n.>:derei|  twice,  cr  sulTend  ti>i;il  deiinr-^s  in  r-omiinal  ion  Willi  total  blindness  with  ."i.JOO  vi^^iid  aciiilj'  or  less, 
monthly  coi!ii«mis;iI  ion, 

(p)  In  event  disaiilril  person's  serviu-incurred  dl'-abilities  r\cec<l  rc(|liiremenls  for  any  of  rates  prescrl  «sl,  .\d- 
niinistrator.  in  tiis  discretion,  niiy  allow  uc^t  hiirh>';  rate,  or  internie<liatc  rate,  but  in  no  event  in  e\CfS$  of  $100. 

(f|)  Mininiuin  rati'  for  arreste,!  tutuTdiiosis  (this  $"17  iiainihlv  rale  is  iinchangeil'.  i 

(r)  If  entitled  lo  (oiiipensallon  umler  (o).  ov  the  inaxunum  i  iii'  under  (p:,  and  in  nee<l  ot  reitular  aiil  aiii  allend- 
anc»',  wliile  not  h(«-pilali/e.  1   ii  ( lover niiient  c%|»en>e.  additional  nioiiitily  aid  and  nl tendance  allowance,     j 

(s)  If  total  y  disidded  iitd  1 1 1  has  addil  ion  il  di'ability  inde|iendent  ly  rated  at  TO  iHTcenl  or  more,  4f.  '-'  ■'^ 
IX'rrnancntly  housebound. 


The  amendment  also  provides  that 
those  veterans  who  are  receiving  the 
statutory  award  of  $450  monthly,  plus 
additional  compensation  of  $150  while 
not  in  a  hospital,  will  have  their  com- 
pensation continued  until  the  first  day 
of  the  second  month  which  begins  after 
they  are  hospitalized. 

The  amendment  also  provides  for  an 
increase  for  the  presumptive  period  of 
multiple  sclerosis  from  3  to  7  years. 
This  action  was  taken  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Director,  National  Insti- 
tute of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blind- 
ness, Dr.  Richard  L.  Masland. 

The  action  which  I  am  taking  today  in 
offering  this  amendment  is  another  ef- 
fort to  obtain  a  service-connected  in- 
crease for  those  veterans  and  to  avoid 
the  parliamentary  entanglements  which 
have  developed  as  a  result  of  the  action 
of  the  other  body. 

The  first  year  cost  of  this  amendment 
is   $87,933,144. 


AMENDMENT     TO     RAILROAD     RE- 
TIREMENT ACT  OP   1937 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(S.  23951  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  to  provide  reduced  an- 
nuities to  male  employees  who  have  at- 
tained age  62.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Oj   Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congre-"!  a=isemhlcd  Tlxat-  sec- 
tion 2(a) 3  of  the  Railroad  Retireinentj  Act  of 
1937  Is  amended  to  read   as  follows: 

"3.  Men  who  will  have  attained  the  age  of 
sixty  and  will  have  completed  thirty  years  of 
service,  or  individuals  ■who  'W'lll  ha\e  attained 
the  age  of  sixty-lwo  and  will  have  completed 
less  than  thirty  years  of  service,  but  U^c  an- 
nuity of  such  men  or  such  individuals  .^hall 
be  reduced  by  1  180  for  each  calendar  n:ionth 
that  he  or  she  Is  under  age  sl.xty-five  when 
the  annuity  begins  to  accrue  " 

Sec.  2.  Section  2(f)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  striking 
'  cliree  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"one  year"  and  by  inserting  after  the  word 
"filed"  where  it  first  appears  the  fuUo.ving. 
",  or  in  the  month  prior  to  her  or  Ixis  mar- 
riage to  such  annuitant  or  pensioner  was 
eligible  for  an  annuity  under  subsection  (a) 
or  (di  of  Eection  5  of  this  Act  or.  on  the 
ba.'sis  of  disability,  under  subsection  (c) 
thereof". 

Sec.  3.  Section  5(1)  (1)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ".  Where  a  woman  has  qualified 
for  ;in  annuity  under  this  section  as  a  widow, 
and  marries  another  employee  who  dies  with- 
in one  year  after  the  marriage,  she  shall  not 
be  disqualified  for  an  annuity  under  thi.s 
section  as  the  widow  of  the  second  employee 
by  reason  of  not  having  been  married  to  the 
employee  for  one  year". 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  annuities 
bei^inning  to  accrue  in  calendar  months  after 
the  calendar  month  of  enactment  thereof. 


The    SPEAKER    pro 
second  demanded? 


tempore.     I."^    a 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be 
considered  as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requcvst  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
S.  2395  is  identical  to  H.R.  8597,  which 
was  reported  unanimously  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  8597 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  is  to  make 
certain  changes  in  the  eligibility  require- 
ments for  benefits  under  the  railroad 
retirement  system  to  bring  them  into 
line  with  recent  changes  in  the  eligibility 
requirements  for  benefits  under  the  so- 
cial security  system  in  four  areas: 

First.  Male  employees  with  less  than 
30  years  of  creditable  service  would  be 
permitted  to  retire  at  aye  62  on  a  re- 
duced annuity.  Women  employees  al- 
ready have  this  risht. 

Second.  A  spouse,  if  otherwise  quali- 
fied, would  become  eligible  for  a  spouse's 
benefit  after  being  married  only  1  year 
instead  of  3  years  under  present  law. 

Third  A  recipient  of  a  survivor  an- 
nuity who  marries  a  retired  railroad 
worker  age  65  years  or  more  would  be- 
come entitled  to  a  spou.se's  benefit  im- 
mediately uix)n  such  remarriage  if  he 
or  she  is  at  least  62  years  old. 

Fourth.  A  woman  who  is  qualified  for 
an  annuity  as  a  widow  and  married  an- 
other employee  who  dies  within  1  year 
after  the  marriage  would  not  be  disquali- 
fied for  an  annuity  as  the  widow  of  a 
second  employee  by  reason  of  not  having 
been  married  to  him  for  1  year. 

H  R  8597.  as  introduced,  provided  for 
tlie  first  three  items  enumerated  above. 
It  is  supported  by  the  Railway  Labor 
Executives'  Association  and  by  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board.  The  Associa- 
tion of  American  Railroads  advised  the 
committee  that  it  interp>oses  no  objec- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  the  measure 
At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  am 
in.'.frtir.g  a  joint  letter  dated  Augtist  9, 
19G1.  from  these  two  associations  ex- 
plaining their  positions  on  this  bill. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  filed  a  let- 
ter with  the  committee  indicating  that 
the  bringing  of  early  retirement  bene- 
fits to  railroad  uoikers  into  line  with 
those  under  tlie  -ocial  security  system 
was  apiDropriate  and  desirable  but  sug- 
gested a  change  in  the  formula  for  pro- 
viding the  reduced  benefits. 

Item  4.  above,  is  a  committee  amend- 
ment and  consists  of  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  5027. 

H.R.  5027  is  supported  by  the  Railway 
Labor  Executives'  Association  and  by  one 
member  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board.  Tlie  other  two  members  of  the 
Board  indicated  recognition  of  the 
merit  of  the  bill  and  of  removing  a  dis- 
crimination but  objected  to  it  on  the 
giound  of  cost. 

BACKCROt.:ND     AND     NFLD     FOR     LEGISLATION 

Over  the  years  it  has  been  general 
policy  to  provide  tliat  benefits  accruing 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  to  a 


railroad  employee  as  a  restilt  of  railroad 
service  would  be  not  less  than  those 
which  would  have  been  provided  were 
railroad  service  to  be  covered  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  In  1959  we  amended 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  to  provide 
that  railroad  retirement  benefits  pay- 
able to  a  family  should  be  not  less  than 
110  percent  of  the  benefits,  or  addi- 
tional benefits,  which  would  have  been 
payable  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
on  the  basis  of  railroad  service  involved. 
However,  recent  amendments  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  have  resulted  in  cer- 
tain inequities  and  discrepancies  in 
favor  of  the  social  security  system  as 
against  the  railroad  retirement  system. 
There  is  need  in  certain  areas,  accord- 
ingly, for  certain  changes  in  the  bene- 
fits iprovided  by  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  to  bring  them  into  line  with  those 
provided  by  these  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Under  the  Railroad  Retiicment  Act  at 
present,  full  retirement  annuities  are 
available  to  men  and  women  at  age  65. 
Reduced  annuities  arc  available  to  men 
between  the  ages  of  60  and  65  if  they 
have  30  years  of  service.  These  earlier 
accruing  annuities  are  reduced  by  one 
one-huudred-and-eightieth  for  each 
calendar  month  the  man  is  under  age 
65  when  the  annuity  begins  to  accrue. 
Women  with  30  years  of  service  may 
now  receive  an  annuity  at  a-rc  60  with- 
out a  reduction  because  of  age,  and 
women  with  less  than  30  years  of  serv- 
ice may  retire  on  annuity  as  early  as 
age  62,  but  such  annuity  will  be  reduced 
by  one  one-hundred-and-eightieth  for 
each  month  the  woman  is  under  age  65. 
The  Social  Security  Act  was  recently 
amended — Public  Law  87-64 — to  allow 
men  to  retire  at  acre  62  with  a  reduced 
old-age  insurance  benefit  Section  1  of 
H  R  8597  would  permit  railroadmen  with 
less  than  30  years  of  service  to  retire 
at  age  62  with  an  annuity,  reduced,  as 
in  the  case  of  women,  by  one  one- 
hundred-and-eightielh  for  each  month 
the  man  is  under  age  65. 

Under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  at 
present,  the  wife — or  husband — of  a  re- 
tirement annuitant  or  pensioner  may 
qualify  as  a  spouse  if — among  other  re- 
quirements— she,  or  he,  was  married  to 
such  annuitant  or  pensioner  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  3  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  day  on  which  the  application 
for  a  spouse's  annuity  is  filed,  or  is  the 
parent  of  such  annuitant's  or  pen.sioner's 
son  or  daughter. 

Section  2  of  H.R.  8597  would  change 
the  alternative  requirement  first  above 
described,  of  a  marriage  of  3  years'  dur- 
ation, to  a  requirement  of  a  marriage  of 
only  1  year's  duration.  H.R.  8597  would 
add  another  provision  at  this  point: 
namely,  a  wife,  or  husband,  could  qualify 
as  a  spouse  if.  among  other  requirements, 
she,  or  he.  although  not  married  to  the 
annuitant  or  i>ensioner  for  1  year,  and 
although  not  the  parent  of  the  annui- 
tant's or  pensioner's  son  or  daughter,  was 
eligible.  In  the  month  prior  to  the  mar- 
riage, for  a  widow's  annuity,  a  parent's 
annuity,  or  a  child's  disability  annuity 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

These  changes  conform  with  similar 
rights   which    the   Social   Security   Act 


affords  by  provisions  which  were  incor- 
jxjrated  into  subsections  *bi  and  tf)  of 
section  216  of  that  act  by  the  1958 
amendments — Public  Law  85-840 — and 
the  1960  amendments — Public  Law  86- 
778, 

The  following  is  quoted  from  pages  5 
and  6  of  House  Report  No.  216,  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  House  of  Representatives,  to  ac- 
company H.R.  6027 — which  was  enacted 
as  Public  Law  87-64,  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1961: 

The  provision  of  benefits  at  age  62  for 
men  will  help  to  alleviate  the  hardships  faced 
by  that  group  of  men  who.  because  of  111 
health,  technological  unemployment,  or 
other  reasons,  find  -t  impossible  to  continue 
working  until  they  reach  65.  It  is  well 
known  that  older  workers  who  lose  their 
Jobs  find  it  more  difficult  to  get  new  Jobs 
than  do  younger  unemployed  workers.  The 
plight  of  the  older  unemployed  man  is  par- 
ticularly bad.  It  IS.  of  course,  worse  during 
periods  of  recession  and  In  areas  of  clironic 
unemployment  Even  with  relatively  high 
employment  there  will  always  be  individu- 
als neanng  age  65  who  will  lose  their  Jobs 
and  find  it  impossible  to  get  new  ones. 
Adoption  of  this  amendment  will  make  the 
program,  to  which  these  people  have  made 
contributions  over  the  years  in  expectation 
of  receiving  benefits  when  they  are  too  old 
to  work,  flexible  enough  to  provide  a  de- 
gree of  protection  for  them  when  they  find 
themselves  unable  to  get  work  because  of 
conditions  beyond  their  control  when  they 
are  getting  along  In  yciirs,  even  though  they 
have  net  reached  the  age  of  65. 

Provisions  for  optional  retirement  before 
65  are  quite  common  In  private  pension 
plans.  A  study  of  the  pension  programs  of 
230  companies  made  by  the  Bankers  Trust 
Co  of  New  York  In  1960.  showed  that  among 
the  collectively  b.arpained  plans  96  percent 
permitted  early  retirement  and  among  the 
noncollectlvely  bargained  plans  88  percent 
I>ermitted  early  retirement.  In  another  1960 
study  (by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics)  it 
was  found  that  early  retirement  provisions 
were  Included  in  224  of  the  300  plans  studied 
(75  percent!,  and  covered  about  3  million 
of  the  4  6  million  workers  who  were  members 
of  these  plans  ( 12  of  these  plans  covering 
about  350  000  workers  provided  early  retire- 
ment for  women  only).  Moreover,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  number  of  plans  providing 
for  optional  early  retirement  is  increasing; 
in  a  comparable  1952  study  i  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics)  only  166  of  the  300  plans 
which  were  Included  had  early  retirement 
provisions   ' 

The  same  considerations  which  were 
applicable  to  the  liberalization  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  respect  of  the 
time  relative  to  marriage  at  which  a 
wife's  or  husbands  benefit  may  begin 
are  applicable  to  the  amendment  pro- 
vided m  section  2  of  the  bill  as  to  the 
time  relative  to  marriage  at  which  a 
spouse's  anntiity  may  begin. 

As  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
stands  today  a  widows  annuity  is  pay- 
able to  the  widow  of  a  completely  in- 
sured employee  provided  she  has  reached 
age  60  and  has  not  remarried.  To  qual- 
ify as  a  widow  she  must  have  been  liv- 
ing with  the  employee  and  have  been 
married  to  him  for  at  least  1  year  before 
his  death.  If  the  widow  marries  an- 
other railroader  she  would  lose  her  pres- 
ent pension  upcHi  remarriage.  She 
would  not  become  eligible  for  an  an- 
nuity based  on  her  second  husband's 
earnings  imtil  they  had  been  married  1 


year.  Thus,  if  he  died  within  the  first 
year  of  marriage  she  would  be  left  with- 
out income. 

On  the  other  hand  If  the  widow's  first 
husband  had  been  covered  by  social  se- 
curity instead  of  railroad  retirement  she 
would  face  no  loss  of  protection  upon 
remarriage  to  a  railroad  beneficiary. 
She  would  l>ecome  eligible  for  a  railroad 
annuity  upon  his  death  even  if  it  oc- 
curred immediately  after  their  marriage. 

The  committee  amendment  included 
as  section  3  of  the  reported  bill  intends 
to  correct  this  inequity  in  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act.  As  now  written,  this 
act  discriminates  against  a  railroad 
workers  widow  who  remarries  and 
whose  new  spouse  is  himself  a  retired 
railroad  worker.  The  widow,  in  such 
a  circumstance,  loses  retirement  pro- 
tection for  a  full  year  after  her  remar- 
riage. This  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact 
that  a  social  security  annuitant  faces 
no  such  loss  in  protection  in  event  of  a 
remarriage  with  a  man  receiving  rail- 
road retirement  benefits. 

COSTS    OF    THE    BILL 

The  costs  of  the  amendments  provided 
by  section  1  of  the  bill  to  permit  men 
without  30  years  of  service  to  receive 
redu"ed  annuities  upon  attainment  of 
age  62  are  estimated  to  be  about  0.04 
percent  of  taxable  payroll — assumed  to 
oe  $4.3  billion  a  year — or  about  $2  mil- 
lion a  year  on  a  level  basis. 

As  of  the  end  of  1959,  there  were  about 
10.000  employees  in  the  62-64  age  group 
with  10-29  years  of  service  who  had 
withdrawn  from  the  railroad  industry. 
How  many  of  these  people  will  apply  for 
reduced  annuities  is  hard  to  predict. 
The  1956-58  experience  on  withdrawals 
in  this  employee  category  was  as  fol- 
low.*;; 850  withdrawals  in  1956:  1,100  in 
1957:  and  1,300  in  1958.  Except  for 
those  among  ihcm  who  died  before  1960, 
these  employees  are  included  in  the 
10.000  figure  previously  cited. 

Tlie  following  is  an  estimate  of  the 
effect  on  the  first  year  of  the  provisions 
for  reduced  annuities  for  men  after  age 
62  who  have  less  than  30  years  of 
service : 
Number  to   be   awarded  reduced 

annuity 5,000 

Average  reduced  anrulty  on  an 

annual  basis 11,000 

Total  to  be  paid  in  year $5  000.  000 

Of  the  $5  million,  the  major  part  will 
be  reimbursable  under  the  financial  in- 
terchange provisions  of  section  5fk)  (2) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

The  costs  of  the  amendments  pro- 
vided by  section  2  of  the  bill  respecting 
the  time  relative  to  marriage  at  which 
a  spouse's  annuity  could  be  payable 
would  be  insignificant.  The  reduction 
from  3  5-ears  to  1  year  in  the  time  which 
must  elapse  after  marriage  before  a 
spouse's  annuity  can  be  paid  would  ex- 
tend eligibility  to  a  very  small  group 
of  persons  who  have  been  denied  spouse's 
annuities  because  they  have  been  mar- 
ried less  than  3  years. 

The  cost  of  the  amendment  provided 
by  section  3  of  the  bill  making  inappli- 
cable the  1-year  requirMnent  for  a  wid- 
ow, if  prior  to  her  new  marriage  she 
had  qualified  for  a  widow's  annuity,  is 
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insignificant.  One  member  of  the  Board 
put  It  at  a  few  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  indicated 
that  at  the  outside  it  could  not  run  over 
$100,000. 

The  estimated  additional  actuarial 
deficiency  resulting  from  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  8597  to  bring  certain  railroad 
retirement  system  benefits  into  line  with 
those  of  the  social  security  system  would 
be  0.04  percent  of  payroll  on  a  level 
premium  basis  or  some  $2  million  per 
year. 

This  cost,  however,  must  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  current  actuarial 
deficiency  of  the  system.  This  has  risen 
from  0.61  percent  of  payroll  In  1959  to 
1.69  percent  of  payroll,  or  $73  million  per 
year  on  a  level  basis,  according  to  data 
from  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board's 
eighth  actuarial  valuation.  The  burden 
borne  by  the  system  can  be  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  people  on 
the  beneficiary  rolls  is  some  825,000  as 
compared  to  recent  covered  employment 
of  831.000. 

In  connection  with  the  cost  of  this  bill. 
Howard  W.  Habermeyer,  Chairman  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  testified: 

The  Board  normally  does  not  favor  meas- 
ures which  would  liberalize  the  benefit  pro- 
visions without  providing  lor  the  financing 
of  the  added  costs.  However,  we  under- 
stand that  the  Railway  Labor  Executives'  As- 
sociation which  represents  the  employee 
group  which  pays  one-half  of  the  costs  of 
the  system  favors  the  bill  ai\d  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Railroads,  which  represents 
the  employers  who  pay  the  other  half  do  not 
object  to  It.  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  be- 
cause of  the  unquestioned  good  that  would 
be  done  the  Board  urges  that  the  bill  be 
enacted. 

In  response  to  questions,  Mr.  Haber- 
meyer further  stated: 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  Board  will 
take  up  its  responsibilities,  and  if  the  ad- 
ditional financing  is  not  provided  within 
the  very  near  future  we  will  have  a  program 
to  make  that  financing  sound. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Lester  P. 
Schoene,  counsel  for  the  Railway  Labor 
Executives'  Association,  testified: 

We  have  a  deficit  problem  on  the  order  of 
$73  million  now  as  compared  with  $2  mil- 
lion involved  In  this  particular  item. 

Relating  it  another  way.  I  think  the  esti- 
mate In  terms  of  percentage  of  payroll  is 
0.04  percent  of  the  payroll  as  against  the  1.69 
percent  involved  in  the  present  deficit. 

Unquestionably,  the  entire  matter  of  the 
deficit  financing  we  have  been  experiencing 
in  recent  years  will  require  very  serious  at- 
tention. Both  the  rallroadc  and  the  organ- 
izations for  whom  1  am  speaking  this 
morning  are  committed  to  maintaining  this 
fund  on  an  overall  long-range  actuarially 
sound  basis. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  in  its  consideration  of 
this  proposed  legislation  cannot  but  be 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  provision  is  not 
being  made  for  financing  the  additional 
benefits  here  provided.  The  committee 
has  ever  been  zealous  as  those  who  par- 
ticipate in  and  those  who  administer  the 
railroad  retirement  fund  in  maintaining 
the  financial  soundness  of  that  fund. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  appropriate  to 
iterate  what  we  said  in  connection  with 


reporting  an  increase  in  benefits  a  few 
years  ago: 

In  the  consideration  of  all  these  bills,  how- 
ever, the  committee  has  placed  great  em- 
phasis on  the  effect  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments on  the  financial  soundness  oi  the 
railroad  retirement  account.  The  committee 
Is  imanimously  of  the  opinion  that,  regard- 
less of  the  desirability  of  certain  proposals 
for  the  liberalization  of  benefits  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act.  no  amendments  to 
the  law  shotUd  be  made  which  would  Jeop- 
ardize the  financial  soundness  of  the  rail- 
road retirement  system.  The  principle  Is  ac- 
cepted by  all  the  standard  railway  labor  or- 
ganizations as  well  as  railroad  management. 

This  committee  has  every  desire  to  be  help- 
ful to  retired  railroad  workers  and  their 
dependents.  We  are  also  mindful  of  our 
grave  respon.sibility  toward  the  currently  ac- 
tive railroad  workers  and  those  who  will 
follow  and  who  will  retire  in  the  future 
We  must  make  certain  that  when  they  re- 
tire from  the  railroad  industry,  the  reserves 
in  the  railroad  retirement  account  plus  the 
income  into  the  system  will  be  adequate  to 
pay  the  benefits  due  them  (H  Rept  :i418. 
84th  Cong..  2d  sess.  June  25.  195€.  HR 
9065). 

Early  in  1959  the  actuarial  deficiency 
in  the  railroad  retirement  account  wa.s 
3.81  percent  of  ta.xable  payroll,  or  $213 
million  a  year  on  a  level  ccst  basis.  In 
March  of  1959  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  reported  a 
bill.  H.R.  5610,  which  became  Public  Law 
86-28  on  May  19.  1959  This  law  made 
extensive  revisions  in  the  Railioad  Re- 
tirement Act  and  the  Railroad  Retii-e- 
ment  Tax  Act,  the  net  efiect  of  which 
was  to  reduce  the  actuarial  deficiency  to 
0.61  percent  of  payroll  or  $34  million  a 
year.  The  changes  in  the  Tax  Act  con- 
sisted of  first,  an  increase  in  the  maxi- 
mum taxable  compensation  from  $350  to 
$400  a  month;  second,  an  increase  in  the 
combined  employer-employee  tax  rate 
fi-om  12 '2  pei'cent  to  13 '2  percent  from 
June  1959  through  December  1961.  and 
14^2  percent  thereafter  through  1964; 
and  third,  a  fuither  increa.se  in  the  tax 
rate  after  1964  equal  to  the  number  of 
percentage  points  by  which  the  then 
current  social  security  rate  on  employers 
and  employees  combined  exceed  5' 2  per- 
centage point."^. 

The  most  recent — eighth — actuarial 
valuation  of  the  railroad  rctirenieiit  sys- 
tem which  was  completed  last  July  indi- 
cates that  the  actuarial  deficiency  has 
risen  to  1.69  percent  of  taxable  payioll, 
or  $73  million  a  year  on  a  level  basis. 
The  principal  reason  for  this  change  in 
the  deficiency  is  the  continuous  and  sub- 
stantial decrease  in  raili-oad  emploj-ment 
in  the  last  several  years. 

The  estimate  of  a  0.61  percent  defi- 
ciency made  immediately  after  the  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  86-28  was  based 
on  an  annual  taxable  payroll  of  85  6  bil- 
lion on  a  taxable  base  of  $400  monthly 
limit  per  employee.  Now,  the  chief  ac- 
tuary of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
has  adopted,  for  the  eighth  actuarial 
valuation,  an  annual  taxable  payroll  of 
$4.3  billion,  a  figure  roughly  correspond- 
ing to  the  actual  experience  during  the 
last  several  months  of  1960. 

The  cost  of  financing  incurred  by  this 
bill,  however,  is  relatively  small  and 
quite  minor  when  considered  in  relation 


with  the  current  actuarial  deficiency  of 
the  railroad  retirement  system.  The 
committee  is  of  the  opinion  as  stated  by 
the  witnesses  quoted  above  that  it  is  the 
problem  of  the  current  actuarial  defi- 
ciency which  requires  serious  attention. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  S.  2395. 

The  joint  letter  from  the  Railway  La- 
bor Executives'  A.ssociation  and  the  As- 
.sociation  of  American  Railroads  follows; 

R.MLWAY  Labor  Executives'  Association. 

Washington   D  C    Augmt  9   1961 
Hon  Oren  Harrls. 

Ctiairman,  Committee  on  Intrr  state  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Houxe  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Railway  Labor 
Executives'  Association  favors  H.R.  8597.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
to  permit  male  employees  wlio  have  attained 
age  62  but  have  less  than  30  years  of  service 
to  receive  a  reduced  annuity  and  to  enable 
the  payment  of  spouses'  annuities  within  a 
siiorter  period  after  marriage  than  is  at 
present  possible  These  amendments  would 
bring  the  R;Ulroad  Retirement  Act  into  ac- 
cord with  the  1961  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  in  the  areas  involved  The  As- 
sfxrlatlon  of  American  Railroads  lnterpi>ses 
no  objection  to  enactment  of  the  measure 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  mnke  men  who 
have  atuined  age  62  and  who  have  less  than 
.30,  but  at  least  10.  years  of  service,  eligible 
for  an  annuity  on  an  actuarially  reduced 
ba.sis  Women  already  have  this  right  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  Under  the 
.Social  .Security  Act.  men  and  women  who 
have  at  least  the  minimum  of  service  needed 
to  qualify  for  old-age  benefit*  can  receive 
.such  benefits  <m  a  reduced  bfi,sis  after  at- 
taiiunent  of  age  62 

Tlie  proposed  amendments  in  sectl-m  2 
would  permit  a  spouse's  annuity  to  begin  at 
the  same  time,  relative  to  marriage,  as  can  a 
wiles  or  husband's  benefit  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Thus,  section  2  of  the  blU 
would  shorten  from  3  years  to  1  yenr  the 
maximum  time  which  must  elapse  after  mar- 
riage before  a  spouse's  annuity  could  be 
payable. 

It  would  also  permit  a  wife  or  dependent 
husband,  if  eligible  in  the  month  before 
marriage  for  a  widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's 
annuity,  to  receive  a  spouses  annuity  imme- 
diately upon  marriage  if  then  of  sufficient 
age  or  Immediately  upon  attainment  of  the 
required  age:  and  this  would  also  he  true  of 
a  spouse  so  eligible  for  a  child's  disability 
annuity  For  example,  if  a  women  who  was 
eligible  for  such  an  annuity  in  January  mar- 
ries an  annuitant  (who  is  65  or  more)  In 
February  and  Is  then  65  or  more  years  of 
age,  she  could  receive  a  full  spouse's  annuity 
beginning  in  February. 

If  such  a  woman  were  only  64  in  February, 
but  became  65  in  June,  she  could  receive  a 
full  spouse's  annuity  beginning  in  June.  In 
the  first  cjuse.  if  she  were  62  in  February,  she 
could  receive  a  reduced  spou.se's  annuity  be- 
ginning in  February  In  the  second  case.  If 
she  were  only  61  In  February  but  became 
age  62  in  June,  she  could  receive  a  reduced 
spou.se's   annuity   beginning   in  June 

The  propo.sed  amendment*  would  affect 
the  spouse's  annuity  only  as  to  the  time. 
relative  to  marriage,  at  which  it  could  begin. 
The  age  of  eligibility  and  other  qualifying 
conditions  would  remain  as  they  are  now. 

The  proposed  amendment  In  section  1 
would  result  in  a  relatively  small  charge  of 
approximately  $2  million  a  year  against  the 
railroad  retirement  account. 

The  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association 
urges  that  the  proposed  bill  be  reported  fa- 
vorably by  your  committee  at  this  session  of 


the  Congress.     The  Association  of  American 
Railroads  raises  no  objection  to  such  action. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Association   or   A  Mexican 
Railroads. 
By  R   E   Hollar, 

Vice  President.  Assistant 
to  the  President. 
Railway  Labor  Executives" 
a-ssociation. 
By  A   E  Lyon.  Executive  Secretary 
Railway   Labor   ExECtTi\-Es' 
Association, 
By  A  E   Lxoti.  Executive  Secretary 

Mr  SPRINGER  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
no  objection  to  this  bill.  The  committee 
held  extensive  heannps,  ever>-body  who 
appeared  before  the  committee  recom- 
mended the  bill.  The  bill  is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  I  believe  a  pood  bill,  and 
ought  to  be  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  1  Mr. 
Bennett!  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pio  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     BENNETT     of     Michigan      Mr. 
Speaker,    I   urge   the   adoption   of   HR 
8597 

This  bill  provides  for  ameiidments 
to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  in  three 
respects:  First,  male  employees  who  do 
not  have  30  years  of  service  would  be 
permitted  to  elect  retirement  at  age  62 
on  a  reduced  annuity.  Under  present 
law.  male  employees  with  30  years  of 
service  may  retire  at  age  60  or  any  time 
sub-sequent  thereto  on  a  reduced  annuity 
but  those  who  do  not  have  30  years  of 
service  must  wait  until  they  are  65  years 
old.  Female  railroad  employees  already 
have  the  right  to  retire  at  age  62  on  a 
reduced  annuity. 

Second,  a  spouse  would  become  eligible 
for  a  spouse's  annuity  after  1  year  of 
marriage  instead  of  having  to  wait  for 
3  years  under  existing  law. 

Third,  anyone  entitled  to  a  survivor 
benefit  who  marries  a  retired  annuitant 
would  immediately  upon  such  marriage 
become  entitled  to  a  spouse's  benefit,  if 
then  of  sufficient  age. 

I  understand  that  all  the  standard 
railway  labor  organizations,  being  repre- 
sented here  by  the  Railway  Labor  Execu- 
tives' A.ssociation,  heartily  endorse  this 
bill  and  will  so  testify.  Also.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  railroads  will  not  object 
to  these  amendments. 

Mr,  Speaker,  having  served  on  this 
great  committee  for  many,  many  years 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  attitude  of  the 
committee  towaid  liberalization  of  re- 
tirement benefits  without  provisions  for 
the  adequate  financing  of  the  costs  of 
the  proposed  benefits  On  many  occa- 
sions the  committee  has  expressed  the 
view  that  in  the  consideration  of  all 
bills  to  amend  the  R.ailroad  Retirement 
Act  great  emphasis  would  be  placed  on 
the  effect  of  the  pi'oposed  amendments 
on  the  financial  soundness  of  the  rail- 
road retirement  account.  The  Commit- 
tee has  stated  that  it  was  unanimously 
of  the  opinion  that,  regardless  of  the 
desirability  of  certain  proposals  for  the 
liberalization  of  benefits  under  this  act, 


no  amendments  should  be  made  which 
would  jeopardize  the  financial  sound- 
ness of  the  railroad  retir«nent  system. 
A  great  number  of  pe<^le  depend  on 
their  retirement  and  survivor  benefits 
for  a  livelihood  and  many  more  who  will 
retire  in  the  future  are  counting  on 
these  benefits.  Hence,  the  Congress 
must  proceed  with  great  caution  in  pi-o- 
viding  new  benefits  without  adequate 
cost  considerations. 

I  am  advised  that  the  cost  of  this 
legislation  is  approximately  $2  million 
a  year.  The  bill  does  not  proiX)se  any 
change  in  the  tax  structure.  Hence  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  will  increase 
the  deficiency  in  the  railroad  retirement 
account  by  approximately  $2  million  a 
year. 

This  is  not  a  large  sum  and  it  would 
not  place  the  retirement  system  in  jeop- 
ardy^ since  the  balance  in  the  account 
exceeds  $3  5  billion  Nevertheless  at 
some  time  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
the  Congress  will  have  to  tackle  this 
problem  and  make  piovision  for  addi- 
tional financing  of  the  system. 

The  benefits  we  are  providing  in  this 
legislation  arc  no  more  than  what  em- 
ployees covered  by  the  Social  Security 
Act  already  have  achieved  under  the 
1961  and  previous  amendments  to  this 
act.  In  fairness  and  justice  to  the  rail- 
road workers  we  must  meet  these  ad- 
vances by  the  prompt  enactment  of  H.R. 
8597. 

general  leave  to  extend  remarks 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  the  privilege  of  extending 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this 
FKJint  on  the  bill  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  iio  objection. 

Mr  POFF  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  sup- 
poi-t  H.R.  8597  for  two  reasons,  namely, 
first,  less  than  this  Congress  could  not 
in  conscience  do :  and.  second,  more  than 
this  Coiigress  obviously  will  not  do  before 
adjournment. 

Congress  could  not  do  less  because 
Congress  has  already  done  as  much  for 
social  security  annuitants.  That  Con- 
press  will  iiot  do  more  is  a  reproach  unto 
Itself.  Congress  cannot  excuse  itself 
with  the  plea  of  a  crowded  schedule. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  longest  sessions 
in  peacetime  history.  Many  weeks  have 
passed  with  the  House  in  session  only  3 
days.  A  host  of  bills  to  improve  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  has  been  pending 
since  Congress  convened  in  January. 

This  bill  accomplishes  little  enough. 
It  reduces  the  voluntary  retirement  age. 
but  it  al.so  reduces  the  annuity.  Already 
under  the  present  law.  a  worker  with 
more  than  30  years"  service  can  retire  on 
a  reduced  annuity.  All  this  bill  does  is 
to  extend  that  privilge  to  workers  at  age 
62  when  they  have  worked  less  than  30 
years  and  more  than  10  yeai'S. 

Those  of  us  who  are  alarmed  at  the 
steady  decline  in  employment  on  the 
Nation's  railroads  feel  that  something 
must  be  done  to  increase  job  opportuni- 
ties for  young  people  and  promote  job 
security  for  those  who  have  already  in- 


vested most  of  their  productive  years  in 
the  railroad  industr>-.  This  can  be  done 
by  makmg  retirement  more  attractive. 
A  worker  with  a  tenure  of  30  years  or 
more  has  little  incentive  to  retire  before 
65  on  a  reduced  annuity.  A  full  annuity 
at  60  or  62  would  be  a  substantial  induce- 
ment. Other  inducements  would  be  the 
establishment  of  the  5-best-years  rule 
and  the  repeal  of  the  "last  employer  " 
clause. 

I  repeat.  I  am  go.ng  to  support  this 
bill,  but  only  with  the  feeling  that  it  is 
too  little  and  too  late  and  only  with  the 
determination  to  renew  the  demand  for 
committee  hearings  and  affirmative  ac- 
tion on  the  other  bills  when  Congress 
reconvenes  next  Jan uai'y. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  iMr.  BolandI,  may 
extend  his  i-emaiks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R  8597  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide 
reduced  annuities  to  male  employees  who 
have  attained  a;:e  62.  I  filed  a  similar 
bill.  H.R.  8843.  which  was  also  consideied 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  before  rep>orting  fa- 
vorably on  the  legislation. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
make  chan.ces  in  the  eligibihty  require- 
ments for  benefits  under  the  railroad 
retirement  system  to  bring  them  into  line 
with  recent  changes  in  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  benefits  under  the  social 
.security  system. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  pasr.  this  bill  and  give  rail- 
road employees  the  same  opportunity  for 
benefit  eligibility  as  provided  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Act. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  2395  and  H.R.  8597,  com- 
panion bills  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937. 

The  purpose  of  these  bills  is  to  make 
changes  in  the  eligibility  requirements 
for  benefits  under  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  to  bring  them  into  line  with 
recent  changes  in  the  eligibility  require- 
ments for  benefits  under  the  social  se- 
curity system. 

Over  the  years  it  has  been  general 
pohcy  to  provide  that  benefits  accruing 
under  the  Raili-oad  Retirement  Act  to  a 
railroad  employee  as  a  result  of  raili-oad 
service  would  be  not  less  than  those 
which  would  have  been  provided,  •were 
railroad  service  to  be  covered  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  Recent  amendments 
to  the  Social  Secuiity  Act  have  resulted 
in  certain  inequities  and  discrepancies  in 
favor  of  the  social  security  system  as 
against  the  railroad  retirement  system. 
There  is  need  in  certain  areas,  accord- 
ingly, for  certain  changes  in  the  benefits 
provided  by  the  Raili-oad  Retirement  Act 
to  bring  them  into  line  with  those  pro- 
vided by  these  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

The  Social  Security  Act  was  recently 
amended— Public  Law  87-64— to  allow 
men  to  retire  at  age  62  with  a  reduced 
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old-age   insurance   benefit.     H.R.    8597     of  this  bill  which  would  amend  the  Rail 

and  S    2395  would  permit  railroadmen     road  Retirement  Act  to  provide  reUre  oco«^o«h<^ 

wUhfessthL  30  y?a^of  service  to  retire    ment  at  the  age  of  62  for  male  employees,    approved  Aug  us;  3.^  1956.  as  amended 


relative  to  employment  for  certain  adult 
Indians  on  or  near  Indian  reservations." 


at  age  82  with  an  annuity,  reduced,  as  in 
the  case  of  women,  by  one  one-hundred - 
and -eightieth  for  each  month  the  man  is 
under  age  65. 

Under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  at 
present,  the  wife,  or  husband,  or  a  retire- 
ment annuitant  or  pensioner  may  quali- 
fy as  a  spouse  if — among  other  require- 
ments— she,  or  he,  was  married  to  such 
annuitant  or  pensioner  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  3  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  day  on  which  the  application 
for  a  spouse's  annuity  is  filed,  or  is  the 
parent  of  such  annuitant's  or  pension- 
er's son  or  daughter. 

H.R.  8597  and  S.  2395  would  change 
the  alternative  requirement  first  above 
described,  of  a  marriage  of  3  years'  du- 
ration, to  a  requirement  of  a  marriage 
of  only  1  year's  duration.  H.R.  8597 
would  add  another  provision  at  this 
point;  namely,  a  wife,  or  husband,  could 
qualify  as  a  spouse  if — among  other  re- 
quirements— she.  or  he,  although  not 
married  to  the  annuitant  or  pensioner 
for  1  year,  and  although  not  the  parent 
of  the  annuitant's  or  pensioner's  son  or 
daughter,  was  eligible,  in  the  month 
prior  to  the  marriage,  for  a  widow's  an- 
nuity, a  parent's  annuity,  or  a  child's 
disability  annuity  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act. 

The  provision  of  benefits  at  age  62  for 
men  will  help  to  alleviate  the  hardships 
faced  by  that  group  of  men  who,  because 
of  ill  health,  technological  unemploy- 
ment, or  other  reasons,  find  it  impossible 
to  continue  working  until  they  reach  65. 
It  is  well  known  that  older  workers  who 
lose  their  jobs  find  it  more  difficult  to 
get  new  jobs  than  do  younger  unem- 
ployed workers. 

The  plight  of  the  older  unemployed 
man  is  particularly  bad.  It  is,  of  course, 
worse  during  periods  of  recession  and  in 
areas  of  chronic  unemployment,  and  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  considerable 
furloughing  of  railroad  employees  in  the 
6th  Congressional  District  of  Ohio. 
This  district  has  recently  been  desig- 
nated by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
as  an  area  of  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployment.  Contributing  greatly  to 
this  status  is  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
railroad  workers  have  been  furloughed. 
Even  with  relatively  high  employment 
there  will  always  be  individuals  nearing 
age  65  who  will  lose  their  Jobs  and  find 
it  impossible  to  get  new  ones.  Adoption 
of  this  legislation  will  make  the  program, 
to  which  these  people  have  made  con- 
tributions over  the  years  in  expectation 
of  receving  benefits  when  they  are  too 
old  to  work,  flexible  enough  to  provide  a 
degree  of  protection  for  them  when  they 
find  themselves  unable  to  get  work  be- 
cause of  conditions  beyond  their  control 
when  they  are  getting  along  in  years, 
even  though  they  have  not  reached  the 
age  of  65. 

It  seems  only  fair  to  these  men  and 
women  who  have  so  much  at  stake  that 
they  be  given  the  same  consideration  as 
those  who  are  covered  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  I  strongly  recommend  to  my 
colleagues  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  distinguished  chairman  in  support 


This,  of  course,  would  be  permitted  on 
a  reduced  annuity  basis. 

I  also  support  the  other  provisions  of 
this  bill  which  liberalize  this  retirement 
system,  so  that  the  provisions  accruing 
under  this  act  would  not  be  less  than 
those  which  are  provided  by  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  section 
3  of  this  bill  which  is  an  amendment  I 
offered  when  the  bill  was  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  This  amendment  is 
in  fact  HH.  5027  a  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced early  this  year.  I  testified  in  favor 
of  this  bill  when  the  hearmgs  were  be- 
ing held  and  because  it  is  so  closely 
related  to  the  subject  matter  contained 
in  this  bill  I  felt  it  was  important  to  have 
this  provision  included  in  tliis  bill. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  correct 
a  glaring  inequity  in  the  remarriage  pro- 
vision of  the  Railrcad  Retirement  Act. 
As  now  written,  this  act  discriminates 
against  a  railroad  workers  widcw  who 
remarries  and  whose  new  spouse  is  him- 
self a  retired  railroad  worker.  The 
widow,  in  such  a  circumstance,  loses  re- 
tirement protection  for  a  full  year  after 
her  remarriage.  This  is  inconsistent 
with  the  fact  that  a  social  security  an- 
nuitant faces  no  such  loss  in  protection 
in  event  of  a  remarriage  with  a  man 
receiving  railroad  retirement  benefits. 

For  example,  I  have  an  elderly  constit- 
uent who  is  drawing?  railroad  retirement 
benefits  and  who  wants  to  marry  the 
widow  of  another  railroader.  She 
would,  of  course,  lose  her  present  pen- 
sion upon  remarriage.  She  would  not 
become  eligible  for  an  annuity  based  on 
her  second  husband's  earnings  until  they 
had  been  married  a  year.  Thus,  if  he 
died  within  the  first  year  of  marriage, 
she  would  be  left  without  income.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  her  first  husband  had 
been  covered  by  social  .security  instead  of 
railroad  retirement,  she  would  face  no 
such  loss  of  protection  upon  remarriage 
to  a  railroad  retirement  beneficiary. 
She  would  become  eligible  for  a  railroad 
retirement  annuity  upon  his  death,  even 
if  it  occuiTed  immediately  after  their 
marriage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  amendment  does  not 
liberalize  the  railroad  retirement  pro- 
gram but  merely  corrects  a  glaring  in- 
equity in  the  law.  For  this  reason  it  is 
highly  important  that  we  include  this 
provision  in  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is,  Will  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  2395? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  f two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  i 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     With- 
out objection,  a  similar  House  bill  ^H.R. 
8597)  will  be  laid  on  the  table. 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  relative  to  em- 
plovment  for  certain  adult  Indians  on  or 
near  Indian  reservations',  approved  August 
3.  1956  (70  Stat.  986).  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  •■$3.500, OOO"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$7.500.000"  and  by  striking  out 
$500,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■•$1. 000,000" 

Mr.  BERRY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temix)re.    Is  there 
objection  to  tiie  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    3ERRY       Mr.    Speaker.    I    rise 
in  support  of  S.  200  and  ask  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  to  support  this  measure 
All  that  is  involved  in  this  bill  is  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  passed  by  Congress 
on   Aueust   3.    1956—70  Statute  986.   25 
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Under  that  act  Congress  provided  a 
program  of  trade.'?  training  and  on-the- 
job  training  for  Indians  similar  to  the 
GI  on-the-job  and  trades  training  law. 
The  legislation  has  been  the  greatest 
assistance  to  the  Indian  people  of  any 
legislation  passed  in  many  years.  It  has 
in  fact  been  so  popular  and  so  successful 
that  we  now  need  additional  funds  to 
provide  training  for  additional  Indians 
who  are  seekinc;  this  training  in  order 
to  prepare  themselves  for  employment. 

As  an  example  of  how  successful  this 
program  has  been,  on  one  reservation  in 
western  South  Dakota,  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation.  280  Indian  people  are  now 
employed  in  a  fishing  tackle  industry 
and  the  company  will  take  on  an  addi- 
tional 120  more  just  as  soon  as  money  is 
available  to  give  them  training  to  carry 
on  the  work.  This  is  only  one  example. 
All  the  bill  does  is  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  funds  for  the  program 
from  $3,500,000  to  $7,500,000  annually. 
It  is  needed.  It  is  doing  a  great  work  for 
the  Indians  of  the  Nation.  I  trust  every- 
one will  support  it.    TTiank  you. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  S.  200,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (. two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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EMPLOYMENT  FOR  CERTAIN  ADULT 
INDIANS  1 1 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
200)  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
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SALUTING  "UNCLE  SAM" 
OF  TROY.  N.Y. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  14,  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
am  very  much  distressed  to  note  that 


the  committee  has  struck  out  the  laui- 
guage  of  the  Senate  referring  to  "Uncle 
Sam  '  Wilsons  New  Hampshire  connec- 
tions. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  as  to  the  reason 
for  this  language  being  stricken  out. 

Mr.  OBRIEN   of   New   York.     To   be 
perfectly    honest    with    the    gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  it  was  the  result 
of  an  attempt  to  reach  a  common  de- 
nominator.    The    distinguished    gentle- 
man from  Indiana   I  Mr.  Adair]   claims 
that    Samuel    Wilson    is    buried    there. 
The  people  of  Troy.  NY.,  claim  that  he 
is  buried  there.     The  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts claim  that  he  was  born  there. 
The    good    people    of    New    Hampshire 
claim  he  spent  20  years  of  his  life  there. 
But    the    gentleman    from     New    York 
•  found   that   amid  all   that   controversy 
there   was  one  central   point  of   agree- 
ment, that  this  gentleman  did   live   in 
Troy.  NY.,  and  that  that  is  where  he 
acquired    the    title    of    "Uncle    Sam." 
There  was  no  attempt,  not  the  shghtest 
attempt,  to  downgrade  the  part  which 
the    great    State    of    New    Hampshire 
played    in    the    career    of    this    distin- 
guished gentleman.     I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  that  in 
eliminating    reference    to    his    birth    in 
Massachusetts.   I   had  to  eliminate   the 
city   of  Cambridge.  Mass.   which   hap- 
pens to  be  the  native  city  of  my  own 
wife. 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  actually  he  spent  20  years  in 
the  town  of  Mason.  N.H..  which  is  right 
next  to  where  I  live.  I  would  hope  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  would 
recognize  that  fact,  which  is  a  well  es- 
tablished fact,  according  to  our  town 
history. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  withdraw  by  reservation. 

Mr  ADAIR  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  O'Brien  1  said 
earlier  this  afternoon,  in  response  to  my 
question,  the  bill  now  before  us  provides, 
in  efTect,  that  a  Samuel  Wilson  lived  for 
a  period  of  time  in  Troy.  NY  .  and  that 
a  Samuel  Wil.son  is  the  progenitor  of  our 
"Uncle  Sam."  As  to  where  "Uncle  Sam" 
was  bom  or  where  his  remains  lie  buried, 
the  resolution  makes  no  statement,  nor 
takes  any  position. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  has 
made  a  very  accurate  statement. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  neht  to  object,  are  we  dis- 
interring or  are  we  burying  Samuel  Wil- 
son? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  We  are 
trying  to  do  neither,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiiT. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  we 
have  disposed  of  Samuel  Wilson,  will  we 
have  reached  the  bottom  of  the  legisla- 
tive barrel  for  today? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  There  is 
one  more  suspension  after  this,  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman. 


Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
OBRIEN  1? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

Whereas  in  a  world  largely  hostile  to  the 
idea  of  freedom  we  must  keep  alive  the  cher- 
ished values  of  our  way  of  life;  and 

Whereas  at  a  moment  In  our  history  when 
we  need  all  our  sense  of  purpose  and  capa- 
bility to  match  the  challenge  of  disciplined 
romnninisiTi  some  say  that  our  national 
-symbol  of  "Uncle  Sam"  is  archaic  and  should 
be  disowned:  and 

Whereas  the  symbol  of  "Uncle  Sam  '  was 
r\.iked  out  of  the  needs  of  a  young  Nation. 
and  is  linked  to  a  grassroots  character.  Sam- 
uel Wilson,  of  Troy.  New  York,  who  still  rep- 
resents the  strength  and  idealism  that  made 
up  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world:   and 

Whereas  the  years  1766  to  1854  the  years 
m  which  Samuel  Wilson  lived,  witnessed 
the  birth  and  glorious  progress  of  the  United 
States,  spanning  as  they  did  the  period  be- 
Iwre  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the 
emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a  world 
power;    and 

Whereas  no  congressional  action  has  ever 
been  taken  to  make  the  symbol  of  that 
American  tradition,  the  symbol  of  "Uncle 
Sam."  official  and  permanent    Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
rcftentatives  concurring) .  That  the  Congress 
salutef^  'Uncle  Sam'  Wilson,  of  Troy.  Sew 
York,  as  the  progenitor  of  America  s  national 
symbol  of  "Uncle  Sam". 

Mr  KING  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker. 
1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fiom  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  Speaker  is  well  aware.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  14  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  in  saluting  "Uncle 
Sam"  WiLson,  of  Troy.  NY.,  as  the  pro- 
genitor of  America's  national  symbol  of 
Uncle  Sam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century  there  was  living  in  Troy, 
N.Y..  a  prosperous  middle-aged  gentle- 
man who  was  destined  to  achieve  a  kind 
of  fame  almost  unique  in  history.  He 
was  on  the  way  toward  becoming  a  sym- 
bol of  a  new  people  s  conception  of  its 
own  character  and  personality. 

By  direct  inheritance  he  was  Scotch- 
Irish,  with  a  Massachusetts  background; 
by  indirect,  he  was  a  descendant  of 
Yankee  Doodle  and  a  nephew  of  Brother 
Jonathan.  His  name  was  Samuel  Wil- 
son and  he  was  called  by  the  people  of 
Troy,  and  later  on  by  the  State  and  Na- 
tion, as    Uncle  Sam." 

Wilsons  direct  descent  is  naturally  a 
little  easier  to  establish  than  his  indirect. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  existed  and 
that  he  was  generally  known  as  "Uncle 
Sam.  '  On  the  other  hand,  there  have 
been  skeptics  who  could  not  be  convinced 
that  the  "Uncle  Sam  '  who  once  farmed 
on  Mount  Ida  in  Troy  which  was  later 
made  famous  by  its  industrial  growth 
and  its  collars  and  cuffs,  is  the  same 
"Uncle  Sam"  now  universally  recognized 
as  the  personification  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Proof  has  been  submitted  that  Samuel 
Wilson  was  born  in  Menotomy,  now  Ar- 
lington, Mass..  on  September  13,  1766, 
and  who  died  in  Troy  on  July  31,  1854, 


is  the  progenitor  of  the  Nation's  symbol 
of  Uncle  Sam.  He  spent  some  years  of 
his  life  in  Mason.  N.H. 

Our  "Uncle  Sam"  cannot  be  disowned 
by  the  doubters  and  disclaimers  who 
vow  that  as  a  stereotype  he  is  out  of 
dale,  because  Uncle  Sam"  sprang  from 
the  needs  of  the  American  people  and 
belongs  to  them.  He  sums  up  our  best 
national  traits  and  traditions,  embody- 
ing our  national  promise  at  home  and 
abroad. 

If  any  distortion  of  Uncle  Sam"  ex- 
ists today,  we  ourselves  must  take  the 
blame  for  having  failed  to  recognize  his 
fiesh-and-blood  origin. 

Passage  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 14  will  therefore  give  added  mean- 
ing to  "Uncle  Sam"  as  a  representative 
and  uplifting  symbol.  It  will  add  vital- 
ity to  his  spirit  and  validity  to  his  his- 
toric meaning  and  mission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Morse  1 .  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  MORSE  Mr  Speaker.  I  deeply 
regret  that  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 14  as  approved  by  the  other  body  has 
been  amended  to  omit  recognition  of 
Arlington.  Mass  .  as  the  birthplace  of 
Samuel  Wilson. 

As  author  of  a  resolution  identical  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  14  in  its 
original  form.  I  have  investigated  the 
origins  of  Uncle  Sam"  Wilson  with  me- 
ticulous care.  I  am  distressed  that  ref- 
erence to  his  birthplace  has  been  strick- 
en from  the  legislation  now  before  us. 

Facts  available  through  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  Arlington.  Mass.,  Histori- 
cal Society,  and  other  distinguished  and 
reliable  sources,  clearly  establish  that 
"Uncle  Sam"  Wilson  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Old  Menotomy,  now  known  as 
Arlington,  in  what  today  is  the  Fifth 
District  of  Massachusetts,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent. 

On  September  13.  the  195th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  "Uncle  Sam"  in  1766 
m  Old  Menotomy— the  Troy.  N.Y.  Area 
Committee  for  Uncle  Sam  will  hold  an 
official  observance  at  the  grave  of  this 
progenitor  of  our  national  symbol.  Full 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  Uncle  Sam 
had  his  origins  in  the  Fifth  District  of 
Massachusetts  will  be  given  at  this  cere- 
mony. The  Troy  committee  also  has 
carefully  researched  dusty  archives  and 
have  emerged  with  unquestionable  sup- 
porting evidence  that  "Uncle  Sam"  is  as 
much  a  product  of  the  Fifth  District  of 
Massachusetts  as  are  the  minutemen. 
Concord  Bridge  and  Lexington  Green. 
They  have  dispelled  the  folktales  which 
would  have  it  that  "Uncle  Sam"  was  born 
elsewhere. 

The  Reverend  Samuel  Cook  who  at- 
tended the  birth  of  Samuel  Wilson  at 
Old  Menotomy  on  September  13,  1766, 
records  that  important  fact  in  his  "Ab- 
stracts of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Mar- 
riages." Another  source  book  is  Benja- 
min Cutter's  "History  of  the  Town  of 
Ailington,  Mass  .  1635-1879.  with  Gene- 
alogy,"   "Vital    Records    of    Arlington, 
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Through  the  Year  1860,"  supports  the 

facts. 

Language  in  paragrai^  4  of  the 
preamble  of  the  bill  which  was  approved 
by  the  other  body,  which  read: 

Whereas  the  story  of  Samuel  Wilson's  life, 
from  his  early  Colonial  beginnings  in  Old 
Menotomy  (later  West  Cambridge,  now  Ar- 
lington, Mass.)  and  Mason,  N.H.,  to  his  rise 
in  prominence  and  great  public  afifectlon  and 
esteem  in  Troy.  N.T..  where  the  sobriquet  of 
"Uncle  Sam"  was  given  him,  in  an  abridged 
story  of  America;  and 

And,  the  resolving  clause,  reading: 

That  the  Congress  salutes  "Uncle  Sam" 
Wilson,  of  Troy,  N.Y.,  as  the  progenitor  of 
America's  national  symbol  of  Uncle  Sam, 
and  also  recognizes  Arlington,  Mass.,  famed 
In  the  history  of  America's  dawning  years, 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  said  Samuel  Wilson, 

Gave  clear  expression  to  established 
historical  fact. 

In  the  interests  of  recognition,  too 
long  denied,  of  the  contribution  of  Sam- 
uel Wilson's  Ufe  to  our  culture  and  our 
heritage,  I  urge  that  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  14  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill  before  us  saluting 
"Uncle  Sam"  'Wilson,  of  Troy,  N.Y..  as 
the  progenitor  of  Amercia's  national 
sjmabol  of  "Uncle  Sam,"  I  think  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  be  interested 
in  a  broadcast  which  I  wish  to  insert  at 
this  point.  This  broadcast  was  made  by 
Al  Quinn,  veteran  Maryland  broadcaster 
over  "WBAL  in  Baltimore,  in  his  nightly 
program  Maryland  Report,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Uncle  Sam": 

Maktland  Report 

Grood  evening,  this  is  Al  Qulnn  with 
Maryland  Report:  So  now  they're  trying  to 
locate  the  grave  where  Uncle  Sam  Is  buried. 

And  shucks.  I  didn't  even  know  he  was 
dead. 

And  a  lot  of  us  who  remember  the  grand 
old  man  with  the  whiskers  and  the  stove- 
pipe hat  and  red,  white,  and  blue  pants,  in 
the  Fourth  of  July  parades  of  our  youth 
just  aren't  going  to  believe  he  passed  away. 
We  know  he's  still  alive  and  always  will  be 
as  long  as  the  United  States  of  America 
exists. 

And  who's  trying  to  declare  Uncle  Sam 
interred  in  the  cold  earth?  The  Commu- 
nists? The  Fascists?  or  some  other  gang 
of  crackpots? 

No,  sir.  It's  certain  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate already  has  placed  the  grave  of  Uncle 
Sam  In  Troy,  N.Y.  They  did  that  by  approv- 
ing a  resolution  presented  by  Senator  Keat- 
ing of  New  York,  declaring  that  the  original 
Uncle  Sam  was  a  fellow  named  Samuel  Wil- 
son, who  lived  In  Troy  back  around  the  Revo- 
lutionary time,  and  had  something  to  do 
with  supplying  the  Revolutionary  troops. 

Now  Indiana  ts  rarln'  up  on  its  hind  legs, 
and  clalmin'  through  the  voice  of  Repre- 
sentative AoAiB  of  that  State  that  the  real 
original  Uncle  Sam  was  a  Hossler  whose  final 
resting  place  can  be  found  somewhere  out 
there  among  the  corn  and  soybeans. 

And  In  New  York  City,  there's  a  fellow 
named  E.  D.  McMullen  who  has  been  com- 
municating with  Representative  Adair  and 
claiming  that  the  real,  true  Uncle  Sam  lived 
and  died,  not  in  Troy,  N.Y.,  or  out  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wabash,  but  in  New  York 
City  itself — an  old  bewhlskered  codger  of 
Revolutionary  days  named  Samuel  Hunt- 
ington. 

There  are  rumors  that  Texas  also  is  getting 
ready  to  present  a  claim  of  possessing  some- 


where in  its  267,338  square  miles  the  remains 
of  the  tall  fellow  whose  initials  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  United  States. 

And  you  can  be  sure  there  will  be  others 
Why  shouldn't  Massachusetts  enter  the  game 
with  the  contention  that  old  Samuel  Adams 
was  the  original  Uncle  Sam— or  the  inspira- 
tion for  the  coining  of  the  name.  Surely. 
Sam  Adams  had  a  bigger  part  In  the  matur- 
ing of  the  Colonies  and  the  birth  of  the  Na- 
tion than  did  those  other  characters  whose 
names  are  being  bandied  about. 

And  there  were  Samuels  of  some  prom- 
inence all  over  Virginia,  and  Penneylvania, 
and  in  all  of  the  other  Thirteen  Colonies,  In- 
cluding Maryland.  Like  Maryland's  Samuel 
Chase,  signer  oi  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, Member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress and  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Coiu-t  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic. 

Yes.  there  were  Samuels  of  note  all  over 
the  place — and  many  of  them  spurting  chin 
whi-skers. 

But  none  of  these  was  Uncle  Sam.  And 
none  of  their  graves  Ls  the  grave  of  Uncle 
Sam.  Because  Uncle  Sam  Isn't  there  He  Is 
here.    He  isn't  dead.    He  lives. 

He  was  with  Patrick  Henry  in  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses  when  Patrick  defied  the 
British  sovereign.  He  was  at  the  tea  party 
in  Boston,  and  he  fanned  the  blaze  that 
burned  the  tea  ship.  Peggy  Stewart,  in  the 
harbor  at  Annapolis.  He  was  in  Frederick 
for  the  repudiation  cf  the  Brllisli  Stamp  Act 
Yes  Uncle  Sam  Is  a  spirit  who  lives  where 
the  true  spirit  of  America  manife$t.s  Itself 
He  was  with  Washington  and  his  barefoot 
troops  at  Valley  Forge.  And  he  wa*  at  Tren- 
ton and  Long  Island  and  especially  at  York- 
town,  and  he  was  with  the  American  forces 
at  Fort  McHenry  and  In  all  the  other  battles 
of  the  War  of  1812.  and  maybe  he  whispered 
to  Francis  Scott  Key  some  of  the  words  of 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

He  was  with  the  Yankee  troops  at  Chateau 
Thiery.  And  at  Belleau  Wood  And  at  the 
Bulge  and  all  the  other  great  battles  of  the 
Second  World  War. 

He  stood  on  the  frozen  hills  of  Korea  when 
Americans  fought  there  for  the  sake  of 
freedom. 

And  he  must  have  been  at  the  elbow  of 
President  Kennedy  a  few  lilghts  ago  when 
the  President  laid  out  the  true  American 
position  In  regard  to  the  threats  and  chal- 
lenges of  Soviet  Russia,  and  he  has  been 
at  the  recruiting  offices  of  the  Army,  Navy. 
Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  In  all  the  sub- 
sequent days  as  young  Americans  have 
signed  up  to  defend  the  American  way  of 
life  and  the  freedom  of  humanity. 

Yes,  Uncle  Sam  Is  very  much  alive  today 
from  the  rockbound  coast  of  Maine,  as  they 
say,  to  the  sunny  shores  of  CalJfcrnla.  and 
from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Mexican 
And  In  all  the  farflung  outposts  of  the 
American  fighting  men  who  are  defending 
his  cause,  the  cau.se  of  human  liberty. 

He  Isn't  biu-ied  In  Troy.  N.Y..  or  Manhat- 
tan, or  Muncie.  Ind.,  or  Houston,  or  Rich- 
mond, or  Baltimore  because  he  Isn't  burled 
at  all.    He  Isn't  dead. 

And  it's  high  time  tho.«:e  fellows  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  got  wise  to 
themselves  and  to  the  facts  of  the  American 
story.  And  If  they  want  to  go  grave  hunt- 
ing, let  them  find  the  graves  of  all  the  mere 
mortals  who  lived  and  died  in  the  American 
cause.  Let  them  even  place  a  stone  over  a 
rise  in  the  ground  and  say  "Here  lies  Johnny 
Appleseed,"  or  "Here  are  the  remains  of  Paul 
Bunyan,"  or  even  of  Paul's  great  bflue  or  by 
the  name  of  "Babe." 

Let  them  claim  for  their  localitlee  of  their 
States  the  dusty  bones  of  Tom  fiwlft  and 
Ragged  Dick,  and  the  James  brothers  and 
the  Merrlwell  brothers  and  all  the  other 
heroes  of  fact  and  fiction — of  truth,  exag- 
geration, and  simple  myth.  Maybe  there 
are  enough  of  them  to  distribute  through- 
out the  50  States  and  satisfy  the  ghoulery 


of  all  the  tombstone  huutin'  patriots  Id  the 
Congress. 

But  not  Uncle  Sam. 

All  the  resolutions  or  bills  that  Congress 
can  adopt  or  pass  will  not  kill  Uncle  Sam 
or  place  his  grave  In  anybody's  burytn' 
ground 

And  its  time  for  some  Congressman  with 
more  sense  than  the  average,  say  some  Mary- 
land Congressman,  to  get  up  a  resolution 
declarln'  that  Uncle  Sam.  the  llvln'  and 
ever-llvin'  Uncle  Sam,  belongs  to  no  par- 
ticular town  or  State,  but  rather  to  the 
whole  United  States  And  that  the  argu- 
ment over  his  place  of  burial  Is  absurd. 
silly,  stupid,  and  r.ish.  because  there  is  no 
such  place,  and.  as  long  as  there  Is  a  United 
States,  never  can  be  such  a  place. 

Beci\i3e  Uncle  Sam  has  never  died. 

And  thank  you  for  listening;  this  has 
been   Al  Quinn   with  Maryland  Report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRESERVATION    AND    PROTECTION 
OP   LANDS    IN    PRINCE   GEORGES 
AND  CHARLES  COUNTIES.  MD. 
Mr.  RUTHERFORD.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
joint  resolution  'H.J.  Res.  459)   to  pro- 
vide for  the  preservation  and  protection 
of  certain  lands  in  Prince  Greorges  and 
Chaiics   Counties.    Md  .    and    for    other 
purposes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolvrd  bi/  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of  Rep- 
resentatives o/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  a.i-emb'ied.  That  In  order  to  pre- 
serve for  the  benefit  of  present  and  future 
generations  the  historic  and  scenic  values, 
the  vmusual  cultural,  scientific,  and  recrea- 
tional vaiues,  and  the  present  open  and 
wooded  character  of  cert-iln  lands  situated 
along  the  Potomac  River  in  Prince  Georges 
and  Charles  Counties.  Maryland,  and  in  order 
to  preserve  lands  which  provide  the  prln- 
cip.^l  overview  from  the  Mount  Vernon 
Estate  and  Fort  Wa.shington.  In  a  manner 
that  will  insure,  insofar  as  practicable,  the 
natural  beauty  of  such  lands  as  It  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  construction  and  active  use 
of  Mount  Vernon  Mansion  and  Fort  Wash- 
ington, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  and  administer  lands  and 
Interests  therein,  in  the  manner  hereLnafter 
provided. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  accept  donations  of  lauids 
or  Interests  therein  located  In  Prince  Georges 
and  Charles  Counties,  Maryland.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Piscataway  Creek,  held  by  the 
Accokee'K  Foundation  or  other  foundations 
or  organizations  for  public  use. 

(b)  When  the  Secretary  receives  a  com- 
mitment, subject  to  such  conditions  as  shall 
be  agreeable  to  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  potential  donor  or  donors.  In  ac- 
cordance with  which  commitment  the  prop- 
erty referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  will  be 
donated  to  the  L'nlted  States  for  purposes 
of  this  Act,  he  Is  authorized  to  acquire  by 
such  means  as  he  finds  are  In  the  public  in- 
terest other  land  and  interests  in  land  lying 
generally  within  the  area  identified  as  fol- 
lows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  shoreline  of 
tlie  Potomac  River  at  the  intersection  of  the 
northerly  right-of-way  line  of  Maryland 
State  Route  227  in  Charles  County.  Mary- 
land; thence  following  the  Maryland  shore- 
line of  said  river  In  a  northeasterly  direction 
to  the  confluence  of  Piscataway  Creek  in 
Prince  Georges  County,  Maryland; 


thence  following  the  shoreline  from  Mock- 
ley  Point  Mid  proceeding  in  a  generally 
easterly  direction  along  the  south  shore  of 
Piscataway  Creek  to  a  point  260  feet  to  the 
west  of  the  point  where  the  westerly  right- 
of-way  line  of  Farmington  Creek  Road  in- 
tersects the  shoreline  of  Piscataway  Creek; 
thence  southeasterly  along  said  line  approxi- 
mately 260  feet  west  of  Farmington  Creek 
Road  approximately  800  feet;  thence  wester- 
ly generally  following  the  50-foot  contour 
line  to  the  southeasterly  corner  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Accokeek  Foundation. 

thence  westerly  along  said  boundary  ap- 
proximately 1.600  feet;  thence  southerly  with 
said  boundary  line  approximately  1.800  feet; 
thence  northwesterly  on  said  line  approxi- 
mately 2,200  feet;  thence  westerly  along  said 
line  approximately  800  feet;  thence  general- 
ly westerly  with  the  50-foot  contour  line  to 
the  north  side  of  a  private  road  on  the  Alice 
Ferguson  Foundation  property;  thence  In  a 
westerly  direction  along  north  side  of  said 
road  to  the  southeasterly  corner  of  Moyaone 
Association  land: 

thence  with  the  boundary  line  of  the 
Moyaone  Association  land  approximately  900 
feet  northwesterly;  thence  with  that  line 
approximately  800  feet  westerly  thence  with 
that  line  approximately  500  feet  southeasterly 
to  Its  Intersection  with  the  right-of-way  of 
Bryan's  Point  Road;  thence  generally  west- 
erly with  the  northern  right-of-way  line  of 
that  road  approximately  3.500  feet  to  Its  in- 
tersection with  Cactus  Hill  Road. 

thence  northerly  along  the  eastern  right- 
of-way  line  of  Bryan's  Point  Road  approxi- 
mately 300  feet  to  the  southwesterly  prop- 
erty line  of  the  Bryan's  Point  Farm  of  the 
Accokeek  Foundation;  thence  with  the 
southerly  boundary  line  of  said  property  ap- 
proximately 700  feet;  thence  with  that  line 
approximately  1,000  feet  in  a  southerly  di- 
rection; thence  1.700  feet  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection: thence  following  said  boundary  line 
along  the  easterly  side  of  the  area  known  as 
Johnsons  Gully  to  a  point  approximately 
4.500  feet  from   the  Potomac  River; 

thence  northerly  along  said  line  to  the 
60-foot  contour  line;  thence  northerly  along 
said  line  to  lu  Intersection  with  Prince 
Georges -Charles  County  line;  thence  In  a 
westerly  and  southerly  direction  along  the 
southerly  boundary  of  the  Accokeek  Foun- 
dation lands:  leaving  the  Accokeek  Founda- 
tion land  at  a  point  approximately  2.200 
feet  from  the  Potomac  River;  thence  ap- 
proximately 300  feet  in  a  westerly  direction; 
thence  north  on  a  line  parallel  to  and  300 
feet  from  the  boundary  of  the  Accokeek 
Foundation  land  approximately  800  feet; 
thence  approximately  2.200  feet  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  to  the  southeasterly  cor- 
ner of  the   Accokeek  Fcundatlon  lands: 

thence  along  the  southerly  border  of  said 
lands  approximately  1.700  feet  In  a  south- 
westerly direction  to  the  southwest  corner 
of  said  lands,  thence  approximately  1,400 
feet  to  the  Intersection  with  the  northerly 
right-of-way  of  Maryland  State  Route  227, 
thence  with  said  right-of-way  approximately 
1,300  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning,  exclud- 
ing all  that  land  within  the  described  area 
now  leased  and  operated  by  the  Marshall 
Hall  Park.  Inc  .  as  more  specifically  described 
In  a  deed,  recorded  In  the  land  records  of 
Charles  County.  Maryland,  in  folio  126,  liber 
131  The  property  herein  described  Is  more 
particularly  depicted  on  drawing  numbered 
1961-1.  a  copy  of  which  Is  on  file  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Within  the  above -described  area  the  Sec- 
retary shall  not  condemn  Improved  residen- 
tial property.  As  used  herein  "Improved 
residential  property"  means  a  detached,  one- 
family  dwelling  and  structures  accessory 
thereto,  the  construction  of  which  was  be- 
gun before  May  1,  1961.  which  are  used  solely 
for  noncommercial  residential  purposes,  to- 
gether with  one  suire  of  land  on  which  the 
Improvements  are  situated,  or  all  of  such 
lesser  acreage  as  the  owner  may  hold. 


(c)  To  further  the  preaervaUon  objective 
ot  this  Act  the  Secretary  may  accept  dona- 
tions at  scenic  easement*  In  that  land  with- 
in the  described  area  now  leased  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Marshall  Hall  Park.  Inc..  as  more 
specifically  described  in  a  deed,  recorded  In 
the  land  records  of  Charles  County,  Mary- 
land.  In   folio    126.  liber    131,   and  the  area 
lying  between  the  south  boundary  line  de- 
pleted in  drawing  numbered  1961-1,  referred 
to  in  section  2ib)   and  a  line  approximately 
3.000  feet  south  of  said  boundary.    The  Sec- 
retary   may    also    acquire    by    other    appro- 
priate means  scenic   evsements  in  the  area 
reftrred  to  in  this  subsection  when.  In  his 
Judgment,  such  action  Is  necessary  in  order 
to  assure  uniform  application  of  scenic  con- 
trol.   To  further  achieve  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  he  may  cooperate  and  enter  into  agree- 
ments and  covenanu  with  property  owners, 
groups  thereof,  and   nonprofit  organizations 
and   may   also   cooperate  with   the   State  of 
Maryland     and     the     political     subdivisions 
thereof    In    order    to    promote    and    achieve 
scenic  preservation  through  zoning  and  such 
other  means  as  may  be  feasible 

Sec.  3  Land  and  Interests  therein  acquired 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  administered 
In  accordance  with  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  est.ibli&h  a  National  Park  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes."  approved  August  25.  1916 
(39  Stat.  6351.  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented 

Sec  4  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  but  not  more  than 
$937,600.  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thU 
Act. 


The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     Is    a 
second  demanded'' 

Mr.  S.^YLOR.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t-empore.    With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RUTHERFORD.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Joint  Resolution 
459,  by  Congressman  S^ylor,  is  designed 
t-o  protect  the  view  looking  from  Mount 
Vernon  across  the  river  from  commercial 
exploitation  and  from  the  installation 
of  a  sewage  disposal  plant.    The  author- 
ities have  fully  explored  the  possibility 
of   achieving   the   same  result   through 
zoning  procedures  in  Maryland,  but  the 
local  political  subdivision  situation  there 
is  so  thoroughly  complicated  and  con- 
fused that  this  appears  to  be  impossible. 
Tlie  sewage  disposal  proposal  within 
sight  of  the  first  President's  home  speaks 
for  itself,  but  it  is  only  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  moves  that,  though  they  have 
fortunately   failed   or   have   been   frus- 
trated thus  far,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
anything  but  serious.    Unless  saf ep:uards 
are  taken,  other  such  moves  will  un- 
doubtedly recur  in  the  future  and  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  one  or  more  of  them 
will    not   succeed.     One    of    tliose    that 
came  to  the  fore  a  few  years  ago  was  a 
proposal  to  install  an  oil  tank  farm  on 
lands  included  within  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution   459.    This    was   prevented   only 
through  the  generous  purchase  of  the 
site  by  a  public -spirited  citizen  and  the 
gift  of  the  land  to  a  foundation  for  fu- 
ture presei-vation.     Another,  also  of  re- 
cent vintage,  was  a  proposal  to  run  a 
sewerline    across    the    property   and    to 
dump  the  effluent,  raw  and  untreated. 
into  the  Potomac.    This  also  was  fortu- 
nately warded  off. 


The  resolution  calls  for  the  acquisition 
hi  fee  of  approximately  1.188  acres.  At 
least  600  of  these  will  be  donated  to  the 
United  States.  The  estimated  cost  of 
acquiring  the  remainder  is  about  $938.- 
000.  In  addition,  the  resolution  pro- 
vides for  the  acquisition  of  scenic  ease- 
ments in  the  land  surroimding  the  area 
to  be  acquired  in  fee.  The  committee 
has  been  assured  that  the  bulk  of  these 
will  be  donated.  The  area  acquired  will 
be  administered  as  a  unit  of  the  National 
Capital  park  system  under  the  National 
Park  Ser\ice.  The  terms  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  459  assure  that  existing  resi- 
dential property — that  Is.  detached  one- 
family  dwellings  and  surroimding  1-acre 
tracts — will  not  be  subject  to  condemna- 
tion. 

Many  public-spirited  citizens  appeared 
before  the  committee  in  support  of  the 
measure.  We  are  assured  of  the  full 
cooperation  of  local  citizens'  groups  who 
have  been  spearheading  the  fight  against 
apartment  houses,  commercial  develop- 
ments and  sewage  disposal  plants  that 
would  deface  the  landscape  and  make 
the  view  unrecognizable  both  to  George 
Washington  and  to  the  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  have  visited  Mount  Vernon 
over  the  last  100  years. 

No  witnesses  appeared  in  opposition 
to  the  resolution,  even  though  the  Chair 
specifically  asked  whether  any  wanted 
to  be  heard.  One  or  two  witnesses  asked 
that  the  taking  area  be  extended  to  in- 
clude the  Port  Washington-Piscataway 
area.  This,  however,  would  probably 
have  nm  the  cost  too  high  and  would 
have  included  land  a  Uttle  too  remote  for 
consideration.  I  have  written  letters  to 
those  who  thought  that  this  should  be 
done,  explaining  the  situation  and  urg- 
ing them  to  take  local  action  if  this  is 
at  all  possible. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  wholeheartedly  urge 
adoption  of  House  Joint  Resolution  459. 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
vice  regent  for  Ohio  of  the  Mount  Ver- 
non Ladies'  Association,  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  to  the  House 
leadership  for  bringing  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 459  to  the  floor.  I  would  also 
hke  to  take  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute 
to  Congressmen  Johm  Sayloh  and  Wayne 
AspiNALL  for  their  untiring  efforts  in 
behalf  of  this  legislation.  Also  to  Con- 
gressman J.  T.  Rutherford,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks. 

From  the  time  of  Greorge  Wfiishington 
until  the  present  day,  the  Maryland 
shore  which  frames  the  Mount  Vernon 
overlook,  has  been  spared  those  struc- 
tural developments  and  topographical  al- 
terations which  elsewhere  in  America 
have  so  radically  changed  the  face  of 
the  land.  Each  year  a  million  and  more 
visitors  enjoy  a  prospect  which  survives 
essential  as  it  appeared  In  the  18th  cen- 
tury. However,  since  the  close  of  World 
War  n  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies'  As- 
sociation has  realized  that  this  fortui- 
tous condition  could  not  long  continue. 
Yet,  as  a  Virginia  corporation  charged 
with  a  local  responsibility  and  limited 
by  an  income  equal  only  to  its  inU-a- 
mural  needs  and  occasional  purchases 
of  relevant  memorabilia,  it  was  power- 
less within  itself  to  forestall  what  seemed 
to  be  an  inevitable  scenic  encroachment. 
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A  recent  proposal  to  install  a  sewage 
disposal  plant  within  sight  of  the  first 
President's  home  speaks  for  itself,  but  it 
is  only  the  latest  in  a  series  of  moves 
that,  though  they  have  fortunately  failed 
or  have  been  frustrated  thus  far,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  anything  but  serious. 
Unless  safeguards  are  taken,  the  sewage 
plant  and  other  such  moves  will  un- 
doubtedly recur  in  the  future  and  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  one  or  more  of  them 
will  not  succeed.  All  avenues  short  of 
enactment  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
459  have  been  explored,  but  none  ap- 
pears to  be  feasible.  Effective  zoning 
regulations  cannot  be  had.  Purchase  of 
more  land  by  private  persons  is  too  much 
to  ask  and  in  any  event,  would  not  fur- 
nish the  needed  protection  against  bodies 
with  the  power  of  condemnation. 

It  is  therefore  most  important  that  the 
House  enact  this  legislation  so  that  the 
many  millions  of  Americans  who  visit 
the  home  of  their  first  President  may 
continue  to  enjoy  the  panoramic  view- 
seen  by  him — for  it  is  so  much  a  part  of 
full  enjoyment  of  all  who  visit  this,  the 
greatest  of  all  our  national  shrines.  In 
the  words  of  the  founder  and  first  regent 
of  the  Mount  Vernon  Ladies'  Association, 
Ann  Pamela  Cunningham.  "Let  one  spot 
in  this  grand  country  of  ours  be  saved 
from  change." 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Lankford  I .  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  459. 
The  land  referred  to  in  this  resolution  is 
entirely  within  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Maryland. 

During  the  past  6  years.  I  have  worked 
unceasingly  for  the  completion  of  that 
portion  of  the  George  Washington  Me- 
morial Parkway  located  in  Prince 
George's  County.  Recently,  the  Con- 
stress  partially  fulfilled  its  commitment 
by  authorizing  funds  for  land  acquisi- 
tion to  preserve  a  portion  of  the  .shore- 
line on  the  Maryland  side  of  the 
Potomac. 

In  addition,  I  have  endeavored  by 
every  means  available  to  support  the 
campaign  to  begin  the  gigantic  cleanup 
of  our  Nation's  most  polluted  river,  the 
Potomac.  Legislation  enacted  by  the 
86th  Congress,  I  believe,  was  a  signifi- 
cant and  long-overdue  step  foi*ward  in 
this  direction.  I  recall  well  the  pro- 
posal made  several  years  ago  to  install 
an  oil  tank  farm  on  lands  that  are  to 
be  included  in  House  Joint  Resolution 
459.  Such  a  development  would  have 
not  only  served  to  aggravate  the  exist- 
ing conditions  in  the  Potomac  River,  but 
would,  beyond  doubt,  have  marred  the 
magnificent  view  from  Mount  Vernon. 
I  agree  with  the  Committee's  state- 
ment that  the  preservation  of  the  area 
surrounding  Mount  Vernon  cannot  be 
left  to  generous  contributions  of  individ- 
ual citizens,  for  I  feel  that  this  is  tioily 
fl  national  responsibility,  and  hence  the 
Federal  Government  must  act. 


I  note  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
indicates  its  belief  that  there  should  be 
further  exploration  with  the  local  gov- 
ernment units  concerned  leading  toward 
the  development  of  local  zoning  controls 
rather  than  direct  Federal  ownership, 
I  am  confident  that  responsible  oCBcials 
of  the  State  of  Maryland  and  Prince 
Georges  County  will  wholeheartedly  co- 
operate in  such  an  undertaking,  for  the 
present  large  holdings  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  Prince  Georges  County 
have  substantially  reduced  the  County's 
tax  base.  I  could  not  support  a  move  to 
remove  still  further  lands  from  local  de- 
velopment until  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  it  is  the  only  way  this  region. 
steeped  in  history,  can  be  pre.served  for 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  Nation. 

I  urge  support  of  Hou.se  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 459.  Mr.  Speaker,  confident  that 
every  effort  will  be  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  cooperate  with 
local  officials  for  the  realization  of  the 
goals  set  forth  by  the  Bureau  Of  the 
Budget. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pa.ss  the  joint  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  459,  as  amended? 

The  question  was  taken:  and  i  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof, 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  pn  the 
table. 


CENER.^L    LE.^VI^    TO    FXTEND 


r 


Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  e.xtend 
their  remarks  on  the  resolution  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  la  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM    FOR    THE 
BALANCE  OF  THE  WEEK 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addres.^  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     If  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle 
man  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  in  order  to  inquire  as  to  the 
program  for  tomonow  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  if  we  can  learn  it.  I  do  this 
principally  becau.se,  as  I  understand  it, 
Ihi  le  is  .scheduled  for  consideration  to- 
morrow House  Resolution  403.  providing 
for  an  investigation  of  the  E.Kpcrt  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949,  It  now  is  apparent 
that  the  public  works  appropriation  bill 
will  not  come  up  tomorrow  as  onginally 
scheduled.  There  is  a  unanimous-con- 
,sent  agreement  that  any  votes  tomorrow, 
becau.se  of  the  New  York  primarv.  will 
go  over  until  a  later  time.  A  number  of 
Members  have  asked  me  about  whether 
this  vote  might  come  on  Friday.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  it  would  be 
well  if  some  arrangement  could  be  made 
as  to  when  that  vote  might  be  had  if  a 
record  vote  is  required  tomonow 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Of  course,  wc  dc  -ire  to 
cooperate  with  the  minority  lead<  r  and 


the  Members  of  the  House  on  this  matter. 
While  the  vote  is  scheduled  to  come  on 
Friday,  in  view  of  the  change  in  the  pro- 
gram it  might  be  an  accommodation  to 
Members  and  would  not  in  any  manner 
defer  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the 
business  of  this  ses.sion  of  Congress  if  the 
vote  were  put  over  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  coirsent 
that  any  rollcall  vote  on  that  resolution 
or  on  any  other  matter  requested  to- 
morrow might  be  put  over  unt'l  Wednes- 
day next. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr  Speaker, 
\\  ill  the  nentleman  yield? 

Mr  HALLECK  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  gentleman  is  submitting  a  unani- 
mous-consent request, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Thai  any  rollcall  votes 
that  occur  tomorrow  will  be  put  over 
until  Wednesday  next 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

Mr  JONES  of  Mi.ssouri  I  object. 
Mr.  Speaker 

Mr.  FRIEDEL  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  withhold  his  objection?  I 
assure  the  gentleman  there  is  no  skull- 
duggery going  on  here. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  there  is  no  skullduggery  going 
on  here,  but  I  want  to  get  some  time 
here  to  find  out  what  is  going  on.  and  I 
think  a  lot  of  other  people  do,  too. 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  Fiom  Sunday  night 
until  Monday  and  Tue.sday  there  are 
the  Jewish  holidays, 

Mr  JONES  of  Mi.ssouri  I  am  in 
favor  of  observing  the  Jewish  holidays 
and  all  other  .such  days,  but  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  taking  Saturday  off  and  los- 
ing 5  days  when  we  could  accomplish 
some  business  around  here. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  leadership  makes  this  request 
only  in  an  effort  to  accommodate  Mem- 
bers. The  leadership  is  programing 
these  bills  as  fast  as  they  are  ready  to 
be  pro:?ramed  May  I  advi.se  the  gentle- 
man that  the  only  business  on  Friday 
will  probably  be  rollcall  votes  put  over 
from  Thursday? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri,  Can  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me  why  the  public  works 
appropriation  bill  was  put  over  until 
next  Tuesday  and  the  vote  carried  over 
to  next  Wednesday,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced and  programed  we  were  going 
to  liave  it  up  here  tomorrow?  Now  we 
are  to  get  it  next  week. 

Mr.  HALLECK,  Mr,  Speaker  wil!  the 
r'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mi.ssouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  have  tried  all  day 
to  get  that  bill  up  tomorrow.  It  was 
schrdukd  for  tomorrow,  I  might  say 
in  my  conversation  with  the  majority 
leadership,  if  they  had  their  way  I  think 
the  bill  would  be  scheduled  for  tomorrow. 
I  wanted  it  .scheduled  for  tomorrow.  As 
to  why  it  was  not  scheduled  I  do  not 
know,  although  I  have  my  suspicions 
about  that.  As  I  said  earlier  in  the 
day.  and  I  say  it  again,  if  we  did  get 
thai  bill  up  and  over  to  the  other  bodj' 


we  would  be  well  on  the  way  to  a  sine 
die  adjournment,  and  that  Is  what  we 
want. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  ap-ce  with 
the  gentleman  100  percent. 

I  wonder  If  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa can  tell  us  why  that  bill  was 
carried  over? 

Mr,  ALBERT.  The  only  thing  I  can 
say  to  the  gentleman  is  that  the  matter 
of  calling  up  bills  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  is  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  has  no  authority  to  call  up  an 
appropriation  bill.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  tlie  Member  responsible 
for  the  handling  of  the  bill  can  call  the 
bill  up.  if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  In  other 
words,  we  are  accommodating  every- 
body around  here  except  the  people  who 
live  at  a  distance  and  who  are  anxious 
to  get  home.  Yet.  we  have  taken  5  days 
out  of  the  time  to  consider  an  important 
part  of  this  legislative  program.  We 
are  going  to  take  Thursday  out:  we  are 
going  to  take  Friday  out:  we  are  going 
to  take  Saturday  out;  we  arc  going  to 
take  Tuesday  out:  and  Monday;  and 
carry  over  the  votes  until  Wednesday. 
If  that  is  not  5  days  lost,  then  I  do  not 
know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  all  I  can  .say  to 
the  gentleman  is  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
advised  that  the  bill  was  not  ready  to  be 
brought  up  tomorrow- 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  I  heard 
correctly,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  asked  that  the  bill 
be  programed,  and  it  was  programed. 
and  It  appeared  on  the  whip  notice  and 
everybody  in  this  House  expected  it  to  be 
brought  up  tomorrow.  I  would  like  to 
know  some  reason  why  it  cannot  be 
brought  up  tomorrow  because  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  leadership  has  been  keep- 
ing faith  with  this  Hou.se  in  not  carrj'ing 
out  their  program  as  announced, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman's  state- 
ment is  completely  uncalled  for.  The 
leadership  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  the  leader- 
ship has  nothing  to  do  with  it;  who  is 
running  this  House? 

Mr.  ALBEIRT.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  is  the  one 
who  has  made  the  decision  not  to  call  up 
this  bill  tomorrow. 

Mr,  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  to  me.  I  suggest  he  get 
together  with  his  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri and  take  him  to  the  woodshed  to- 
morrow and  find  out  what  is  the  mat- 
ter. 

Mr,  JONF^  of  Missouri.  I  do  not  want 
to  wait  until  tomorrow.  I  want  this  in- 
formation today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  withdraw  my  ob- 
jection. I  want  to  say  I  am  opposed  to 
any  of  these  delays  and  that  I  will  be 
opposed  to  any  leadership  that  carries 
on  delays  such  as  we  have  had.  to  lose 
Tliursday,  and  Friday,  and  Saturday, 
and  Monday,  and  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 


Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  about  what  I  think  is 
uppermost  in  all  of  our  minds.  What 
can  the  gentleman  tell  us.  If  anything, 
about  sine  die  adjournment? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  All  I  can  say  to  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  is  that  as  soon 
as  we  have  finished  the  business  of  the 
session,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
that  will  be  done  as  expeditiously  as  the 
proces.ses  of  this  House  will  permit,  we 
will  certainly  be  happy  to  accommodate 
the  gentleman  and  all  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  matter  of  adjournment. 

Mr.  COLMER.  The  gentleman,  of 
course,  has  not  thrown  any  light  what- 
ev3r  on  the  subject  on  which  I  addressed 
the  question  to  him.  We  had  understood 
that  there  was  some  possibility  of  ad- 
journment this  week.  Then,  we  were 
told  it  was  possible  or  we  would  most 
likely  adjourn  next  week.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman tell  us  whether  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  adjournment  next  weekend? 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  would  say  there  is  a 
possibility  if  we  can  finish  the  business 
of  the  Congress, 

Mr.  COLMER.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  us  whether  the  leadership  have  in 
mind  tr>-ing  to  finish? 

Mr,  ALBERT.  The  leadership  has  in 
mind  fini,=  hing  the  business  of  this  ses- 
sion just  as  fast  as  possible  and.  if  that 
can  be  done  next  week,  we  hope  that  it 
will  be  done, 

Mr  COLMER  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for   the   nonenlightenment. 

Mr  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  whether  there  will  be 
any  vote  in  the  House  between  now  and 
Wednesday  of  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.     There  will,  unless  the- 
unanimous-consent    request    which    we 
have  made  is  granted. 

Mr  BONNER.  In  other  words,  there 
will  not  be  any  business  transacted  on 
Fiiday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  will  be  business 
transacted  during  the  remainder  of  the 
week.  We  can  probably  finish  all  bills 
listed  on  the  program  by  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BONNER,  Will  there  be  any  roll- 
calls  on  those  bills? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  will  be  no  roll- 
call votes  tomorrow  in  any  event,  under 
an  order  previously  entered. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Will  there  be  any  roU- 
calls  on  Fi-iday? 

Mr  ALBERT.  There  will  be  unless 
this  unanimous-consent  request  which  I 
have  made  is  granted. 

Mr.  BONNER.  And  if  it  is  granted, 
there  will  not  be  any  roUcalls  until 
Wednesday  of  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BONNER.     So,  therefore,  a  Mem- 
ber could  be  absent  in  security  w^ith  re- 
spect to  roUcalls? 

Mr  ALBERT.  Security  so  far  as  the 
business  of  the  House  is  concerned. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  do  I  under- 
stand that  a  rule  was  granted  today  on 
the  Peace  Corps? 

Mr,  ALBERT.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 


Mr.  GROSS.  And  when  woiild  you  ex- 
pect to  bring  that  up?  Woxold  you  have 
any  idea? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  want  to  program 
that  at  the  very  earliest  date. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  would  that  be 
Monday  or  Tuesday  or  when? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  May  I  advise  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  rule  has  just  been  re- 
ported on  this  bill  and  it  will  not  be  filed 
until  midnight  tomorrow  night.  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  consult  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  or  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  about  bringing  up  that 
bill,  since  it  is  not  ready  for  programing 
yet.  As  soon  as  a  request  is  made  by 
those  handling  the  bill  we  will  program 
the  bill.  It  is  a  ver>-  important  bill  and 
the  leadership  desires  to  dispose  of  it. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  then.  If  it  is  con- 
sidered on  Monday,  then  the  vote  on 
that  would  have  to  go  over  until  Wednes- 
day: is  that  correct? 

Mr,  ALBERT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  there  will  be  no 
assurance  then  that  we  will  have  a  roll- 
call on  Wednesday.  Would  the  gentle- 
man like  to  help  some  of  us  get  a  roll- 
call on  Wednesday  ? 

Mr,  ALBERT.  If  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  is  agreed  to,  there  will  be 
no  problem  in  having  roUcalls  on 
Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  I  carmot  under- 
stand is  how  we  are  going  to  get  through 
with  the  business  in  this  session  if  we 
are  not  going  to  pass  bills  untU  next 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  we  pass  many  bills  without  roUcalls 
and  we  will  probably  pass  some  of  the 
bills  programed  for  the  balance  of  the 
week  without  rollcall  votes.  We  will 
finish  all  the  bills  except  for  roUcalls. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  can  advise 
the  gentleman  that  I  am  not  making 
this  request  for  my  own  binefit.  I  ex- 
pect to  be  here  tomorrow  and  Friday  and 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  next  week. 
Mr,  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  as  I  under- 
stand the  procedure  here,  we  are  going 
ahead  with  the  business  that  is  pro- 
gramed, if  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest is  granted,  but  the  only  thmg  that 
will  be  carried  over  is  a  roUcaU.  which 
might  take  30  minutes;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reservmg  the  right  to  object, 
now  we  have  been  messing  around  here 
all  siunmer  and  people  are  getting  tired 
of  this  session  and  they  want  to  get 
home.  We  are  getting  to  the  end  of 
adjournment.  Now,  we  have  got  a  lot 
of  business  on  the  calendar  and  still 
more  to  come.  All  this  talk  seems  to 
have  centered  around  one  appropriation 
bUl.  Let  me  remind  the  House  that  if 
and  when  you  are  going  to  get  out  of 
here,  if  you  ever  do.  you  have  a  good  deal 
of  legislation  on  the  calendar.  We  have 
got  bills  that  we  could  work  on  Thurs- 
day, if  you  really  want  to  adjourn.  And, 
I  cannot  see  any  earthly  reason  why  we 
should  be  takuig  days  off  now  when 
everybody  is  tired  and  irritated  and  we 
want  to  close  things  up.    Now,  the  other 
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bills  that  are  in  the  offing  may  create 
some  controversy.  Why  not  clean  up  the 
docket  and  go  along  instead  of  going  over 
until  Monday  and  then  probably  waste 
a  couple  of  days  more  to  have  rollcalls? 
If  you  really  mean  it  and  want  to  get 
out  of  here,  this  business  must  be  gotten 
out  of  the  way.  We  had  talked  about 
getting  out  this  Saturday.  Now  we  are 
talking  about  getting  out  next  Saturday. 
If  you  are  going  to  adjourn  over  until 
Wednesday,  for  all  intents  and  purposes 
you  are  not  going  to  get  out  next  Satur- 
day. You  might  as  well  face  that  prop- 
osition. 

Mr.  TABER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


A  NATIONAL  LOTTERY 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last 
2  months,  I  have  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  Congress  the  many  foreign 
national  lotteries  that  are  bringing  great 
benefits  to  their  respective  nations. 

We  in  the  United  States  stand  virtu- 
ally alone  among  the  nations  of  the 
Western  World  in  our  hypocrisy  in  re- 
fusing to  establish  a  national  lottery. 
Of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  and 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  only  Canada 
and  the  United  States  do  not  have  some 
form  of  Government-controlled  gam- 
bling. Outside  of  Western  Europe  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  those  nations 
operating  lotteries  are  primarily  the 
most  advanced  and  Westernized  nations: 
Australia,  New  Zealand.  Israel,  Japan, 
the  Philippines,  and  India.  As  far  as 
our  oflBcial  attitude  toward  gambling, 
the  United  States  is  in  step  only  with 
the  Communist  nations — who  view  gam- 
bling as  something  undesirable  in  the 
regimented  and  brainwashed  "new  So- 
cialist man."  We  are  certainly  in  rare 
company. 

In  1960,  the  nations  of  the  Americas 
and  Western  Europe,  together  with  the 
more  advanced  nations  in  other  parts  of 
the  globe,  took  in  gross  receipts  of 
$1,369,500,000  from  their  national  lot- 
teries.    The  total  profits  accruing  to  the 

governments  in  question  came  to 
$411,400,000.  Needless  to  say.  similar 
wisdom  on  the  part  of  a  nation  as 
wealthy  as  the  United  States  would  be 
rewarded  far  more  amply. 

Unhappily,  the  United  States  has  not 
yet  demonstrated  that  wisdom.  It  is 
high  time  that  we  do  so,  and  bring  great 
benefits  to  our  Treasury  while  at  the 
same  time  striking  a  real  blow  at  organ- 
ized crime.  It  is  never  too  late  to  share 
the  sense  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  national  lottery  in  the 
United  States  could  easily  pump  into  the 
coffers  of  our  Treasury  $10  billion  a  year 
in  additional  revenue.  When  are  we 
going  to  be  as  smart  as  our  allies  and 
face  up  to  the  fiscal  facts  of  life? 
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CHICAGO  BANK  MERGER  POINTS 
UP  EVILS  OF  DIVIDED  FEDERAL 
RESPONSIBILITY— MORATORIUM 
ON  BANK  MERGERS  A  NECESSITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  !  Mr.  Patman  I  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  divided 
responsibility  for  bank  mergers  is  creat- 
insi  chaos.  Last  Thursday.  Au?u.st  31, 
the  district  court  refused  to  grant  the 
Attorney  General's  request  for  a  tempo- 
rary restraining  order  and  thus  opened 
the  way  for  the  de  facto  merger  over  the 
Labor  Day  weekend  of  the  City  National 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  into  the  Continental 
Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co  .  both 
of  Chicago.  This  bring.';  together  the 
second  and  si.xth  largest  banks  in  the 
Chicago  area,   with  35  percent  of  total 

depositvS  of  all  bank.s  in  the  area. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  courfs  re- 
fusal of  the  temporary  restraining  order 
is  to  make  virtually  impo.ssible  the  res- 
urrection of  the  competition  which  the 
merger  has  destroyed.  While  the  Anti- 
trust Division  can  proceed  to  litigate  the 
case  and  seek  a  divestiture,  the  crucial 
question  is:  What  of  the  public  interest? 
What  chance  is  there  that  after  a  long, 
drawn-out  trial,  the  court  can  ever  re- 
constitute the  acquired  bank  as  a  sub- 
stantial independent  factor  in  competi- 
tion? Management  will  be  interwoven. 
Accounts — bank  deposits  and  loans — 
will  be  scrambled.  City  National  is  giv- 
ing up  its  present  headquarters  on  South 
La  Salle  Street,  across  the  street  from 


Continental  Illinois.  This  site  will  no 
doubt  be  unavailable  when.  as.  and  if  the 
court  concludes  that  the  merger  violated 
the  antitrust  laws  and  a  divestiture  is 
ordered. 

The  pace  with  which  the  physical 
merger  took  place  over  the  weekend  is 
graphically  portrayed  in  this  mornings 
American  Banker: 

As  of  Tuesday  morning,  ilie  31.000  cus- 
tomers of  City  Nfttiouiil  bei;an  using  Cun- 
tlnental  Illinois  checks  and  facilities  in  Con- 
tinental s  building  at  2:n  South  La  Salle. 

The  physical  merger  uf  the  City  National 
Into  Continental  Illinois  was  completed  over 
the  long  Labor  Day  weekend  The  move  tcx)k 
place  after  a  Hairbreadth  Harry  court  battle 
with  Attorney  General  Robert  F  Keruiedys 
Department  at  Justice  lri.im  which  the  banks 
emerged  vicloriuus 

Late  Thursday  afternoon.  US  District 
Judge  Miner  denied  the  Justice  Department  s 
request  for  a  temporary  restraining  order  to 
stop  the  mo\ers  from  going  to  work  Friday 

The  mammf)th  move  across  La  Salle  Street 
in    the    planning    stage    since    early    Januarv 
this  year,  began   last  Friday  afternoon 

It  involved  4  moving  companies  100  mov- 
ers. 8  moving  vans.  20  Chicago  poUcemen 
125  bank  guards  5  Brinks  armored  cars,  and 
a  number  of  Brinks  guards 

They  moved  and  guarded  more  than  $1.- 
5<X),000  in  cash  and  mure  than  $1  5  billion 
In  securities. 

In  addition.  600  desks,  1.000  chairs  and 
1  500  filing  cabinets  were  transferred  from 
208  to  231  S  La  Salle. 

The  cash  and  securities  traveled  via  ar- 
mored car.  Detailed  precautions  were  t.\ken 
to  see  that  nothing  went  amiss  Armed 
guards,  fur  example,  were  strategically  placed 
in  the  windows  of  b'Uh  banks  and  at  van- 
tate  points  along  the  La  Salle  Street  canyon 
to  observe  the  transfer  of  securities. 

As  an  extra  precaution,  the  banks  took 
out  a  $45-milIion  insurance  policy  to  protect 
them  against  loss  during  the  move 

CIDNEY'S    APPROVAL     NULLIFIED    ATTuR.NfY 
GENERAL  S     INJfNmVE    POWERS 

The  plain  fact  is  that  approval  of  the 
merger  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency checkmated  the  Attorney  General. 
A  minimum  requirement  for  securing  a 
temporary  rcstrainiiig  order  was  for  the 
Government  to  show  a  prima  facie  vio- 
lation of  the  antitru.'it  laws  and  damage 
to  the  public  interest  But  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  Gidney  had  already  ap- 
proved the  merger  sis  in  the  public  in- 
terest— in  utter  and  complete  disregard 
of  the  adver.se  opinions  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, and  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Gidncy  knows  of  the  difficulties 
of  restoring  competition  by  divestiture 
after  a  bank  merger  has  been  consum- 
mated He  testified  as  to  the.sc  difficul- 
ties himself  before  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  in  March  1959 
This  is  what  Mr.  Gidney  said : 

To  require  a  separation  of  the  merged 
bank  back  into  its  constituent  element-s  |  is  | 
an  almost  Impossible  task  in  the  case  of 
banks. 

Certainly  the  public  interest  is  at 
stake  heie.  The  public  interest  will  suf- 
fer untold  damage  by  the  elimination  of 
competition  in  the  banking  business  in 
Chicago.  But  the  district  court  gave  no 
consideration  whatever  to  this  question 
and  only  discussed  the  extent  of  the  pos- 


sible injury  to  the  private  interests  of 
the  merging  banks 

The  court  concluded  that  the  merger 
had  •progressed  too  far  "  and  could  not 
be  restrained  without  "irreparable  in- 
jury" to  the  merging  banks  Referring 
to  the  question  of  the  public  interest,  the 
court  stated : 

Section  1828.  regulations  governing  Insured 
banks,  confers  upon  the  Comptroller  of 
Currency  the  right  and  power  to  examine  and 
consider  proposed  mergers  of  banks  and  their 
efTects  on  competition,  etc  It  provides  that 
the  Comptroller  shall  request  a  report  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  embracing  its 
views,  and  that  It  shall  not  approve  any 
merger  unless,  after  considering  all  factors. 
It  finds  the  transaction  to  be  in  the  public 
Interest  The  Comptroller  of  Currency  did 
act  under  the  said  statute  and  did  sanc- 
tion the  merger  as  being  in  the  public  in- 
terest after  prolonged  negotiations  and  con- 
ferences between  the  banks,  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  Comptroller  of  Currency,  and 
other  governmental  agencies 

The  court  went  on  to  state : 

Furthermore,  any  restraining  order  would 
nullify  the  finding  of  the  Comptroller  of 
Currency  that  the  merger  is  in  p\iblic  in- 
terest without  afTording  the  banks  an  oppor- 
tunity to  litigate  it  Also,  the  uncon- 
tradicted testimony  before  the  court  is  that 
the  merger  has  been  virtually  completed  ' 
except  for  the  physical  transfer  of  the  assets 

DECISION    BIG   VICTORY    FOR    BANKS 

The  court's  refusal  to  grant  the  At- 
torney General  s  request  for  a  temporary 
restraining  order  was  hailed  as  a  "big 
victory  for  the  banks."  It  is  said  to  have 
"dramatized  the  difficulties  of  dividing 
responsibility  for  bank  mergers  among 
the  Federal  bank  supervisory  agencies 
and  the  Department  of  Justice. 

I  should  like  to  include  here  an  article 
appearing  in  Sunday  s  New  York  Times 
discussing  this  and  other  aspects  of  the 
Chicago  bank  merger 

Chicago   Bank   Merger   Dispvte   Points   Up 
Lack   of   Yardsticks 
(By   Albert    L    Kraus) 

A  Federal  Judge  in  Chicago  has  dramatized 
the  difTiculties  of  dividing  responsibility  for 
bank  mergers  among  the  Federal  bank  su- 
pervisory agencies  and  the  Department  of 
Justice.  By  refusing  to  grant  the  Depart- 
ment's request  for  a  temporary  restraining 
order,  the  Judge.  Julius  H  Miner,  paved  the 
way  for  the  merger  this  weekend  of  the 
City  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co  into  the 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Co  ,    both   of   Chicago 

Two  days  earlier,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice had  sued  to  block  this  union  of  liie 
city's  second  and  sixth  largest  banks,  charg- 
ing that  It  would  "substantially  and  unre.i- 
sonably"  reduce  commercial  banking  compe- 
tition in  the  Chicago  area 

Judge  Miner  said  the  merger  had  "prog- 
ressed too  far"  and  that  a  restraining  order 
WMuld  kill  the  merger  The  cotirt.  he  said, 
could  not  permit  such  hurt  "without  a  full 
hearing  on  the  issues  " 

BIG     VICTORY     FOR     BANKS 

For  the  banks,  the  decision  was  a  niajor 
victory.  Judge  Miner  seconded  their  view 
that  the  Federal  bank  merger  statute  en- 
acted last  year  gave  final  approval  of  bank 
mergers  to  the  appropriate  Federal  super- 
visory agency — the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency for  national  banks,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  for  State-chartered  member 
banks,  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  for  Insured  nonmembers  The 
Department  of  Justice  was  required  to  give 
lis  advice  on  competitive  aspects  of  proposed 


mergers,  but  this  was  only  one  of  several 
factors  to  be  considered  in  making  the 
determination. 

Under  the  statute,  nothing  was  done  to 
prevent  the  Department  from  challenging 
in  the  courts  a  merger  that  It  considered  in 
violation   of  the  antitrust   laws 

Jvidge  Miner  did  not  contradict  this  point 
But  he  said  a  restraining  order  "would  nullify 
the  finding  of  the  Comptroller  that  the 
merger  is  in  the  public  interest  without  af- 
fording the  banks  an  opportunity  to  liti- 
gate It   " 

In  argtilng  for  the  restraining  order,  the 
Department  of  Justice  said  that  if  the  merg- 
er were  permitted  and  later  found  to  be 
Illegal  the  only  remedy  wovild  be  to  reestab- 
lish the  two  banks  as  before  Ct'mpletion 
of  the  merger  it  said,  would  so  scramble 
the  two  banks'  assets  as  to  make  unscram- 
bling later  difficult    if  not  impossible 

For  their  part,  the  banks  said  that  grant- 
ing of  the  order  would  permanently  disrupt 
the  merger  plans 

There  seems  little  question  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  long  engagement  can  put  the 
chill  on  even  the  most  promising  corporate 
marriage  plans  Faced  with  such  a  prospect 
2  years  ago  Firstamerica  Corp  agreed  la  a 
consent  decree  rather  than  go  ahead  with 
2  or  3  years  of  litigation. 

Firstamerica  a  bank  holding  company 
with  units  in  11  Western  States,  had  sought 
to  acquire  the  California  Bank.  Los  Angeles, 
and  to  merge  it  with  one  of  its  subsidiaries 
It  was  permitted  to  make  the  acquisition 
but  as  part  of  the  deal  it  was  required  to 
spin  ofT  about  one  quarter  of  its  assets  and 
one  quarter  of  its  branches  to  form  a  new 
bank  Firstamerica  has  since  been  renamed 
the  Western  Bancorporatlon. 

In  such  circumstances.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible to  understand  the  banks"  cliaracteriza- 
tlon  of  tile  restraining  order  as  a  bludgeon 
in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
On  the  other  hand,  the  problem  of  re- 
structuring" competition  Is  no  simple  mat- 
ter In  Illinois,  where  branching  Is  pro- 
hibited, the  task  could  prove  much  more 
difficult  than  in  California,  where  statewide 
branching  is  allowed  by  law 

The  merger  of  City  National  into  Con- 
tinental Illinois,  for  example,  would  entail 
the  relinquishing  of  City  National's  present 
headquarters  on  .Soutli  La  Salle  Street, 
across  the  street  from  Continental  Illinois,  a 
Site  that  might  be  difficult  to  obtain  again 
if  the  bank  were  required  to  go  back  Into 
busine-ss  on  Its  own. 

One  part  of  the  problem  Is  the  lack  of 
any  objective  standards  in  the  statutes  for 
deciding  when  competition  becomes  inade- 
quate, when  concei^.tration  becomes  exces- 
sive, and  when  big  is  too  big. 

Until  Congress  or  the  court.s  establish  such 
standards  or  resolve  the  conflict  between  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal  su- 
pervisory agencies,  such  confusion  seems 
likely  to  continue 

GIDNEYS    CONCEPT    OF    COMPFTITION     ALIEN    TO 
AMERICAN     FRFE    ENTERPRISE 

Last  Friday — September  1 — I  called 
for  the  resignation  of  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  Ray  M  Gidney.  It  is  clear 
that  Mr.  Gidney  has  no  interest  what- 
ever m  preservation  of  competition  in 
the  banking  business  He  would  wel- 
come a  giant  nationwide  branch  bank- 
ing system.  I  know  of  no  single  in- 
stance where  he  ha.-^  ever  disapproved  a 
bank  merger  on  competitive  grounds, 
and  he  has  testified  that  even  if  a  merg- 
er takes  place  between  the  only  two 
banks  in  a  community  "there  is  still 
competition  in  the  community."  Mr. 
Gidney  has  stated  that  he  would  disap- 
prove any  bank  merger  that  might 
jeopardize  competition,  but  this  is  clearly 


a  hollow  promise,  for  Mr.  Gidney's  no- 
tions of  competition  in  the  public  in- 
terest are  more  akin  to  concepts  of 
European  cartel  systems  than  anything 
fundamental  to  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system. 

BANK      MERCER      MORATORJfM      NEEDED      NOW 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  17  last,  I  intro- 
duced a  joint  resolution  calling  for  a 
moratorium  on  bank  consolidations, 
mergers,  and  acquisitions  until  Decem- 
ber 31.  1964.  The  resolution,  "which 
would  prohibit  such  consolidation,  merg- 
er, or  acquisition  unless  it  can  be  shown 
the  action  is  necessary  to  keep  a  bank 
open  and  m  operation,  was  as  follows: 

Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  a  moratorium 
on  bank  consolidations,  mergers,  and 
acquisitions 

W'hereas  bank  consolidations,  mergers  and 
acquisitions  are  occurring  at  an  extremely 
high  rate,  with  more  than  100  bank  mergers 
occurring  in  every  year  since  1952,  and  with 
1.358  such  mergers  occurring  during  the 
period  1953  to  1960:  and 

Whereas  such  consolidations,  mergers  and 
acquisitions  have  resulted  in  a  high  degree 
of  concentration  In  the  ownership  of  bank- 
ing facilities,  services,  and  assets  In  many 
comm"jnities,  and 

Whereas  m  the  past  there  has  not  been 
adequate  enforcement  of  existing  legislation 
prohibiting  such  consolidations,  mergers,  and 
acquisitions  contrary  to  the  public  interest 
nor  adequate  legislation  to  prohibit  certain 
typ>es  of  bank  consolidations,  mergers,  and 
acquisitions  contrary  to  the  public  interest: 
and 

Whereas  it  may  take  many  months  or  even 
years  to  complete  adjudication  of  the  anti- 
trust actions  recently  initiated  against  cer- 
tain bank  mergers;  and 

Whereas,  notwithstanding  the  salutary  ef- 
fects which  may  result  ultimately  from 
these  antimerger  actions.  If  the  current  rate 
of  mergers  continues,  concentration  of 
ownership  in  banking  will  increase  to  ex- 
cessive levels  and  many  more  local  com- 
munities will  be  deprived  of  adequate  bank- 
ing services    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative!: of  the  United  States  of  Anienca 
m  Cong-^es.s  assembled .  That,  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  further  irreparable  damage 
would  ensue  if  bank  consolidations,  mergers 
and  acquisitions  are  continued:  and.  there- 
fore, that  further  consolidations,  mergers 
and  acqvilsitions.  by  national  banking  insti- 
tutions and  other  banking  institutions  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration not  be  permitted  prior  to  December 
31,  1964.  unless  it  be  shown  that  such  con- 
solidation, merger,  or  acquisition  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  acquired  bank  open  and  in 
operation 

QUALIFICATIONS    FOR    NEW    COMPTROLLER    OF    THE 

CCRRENCT 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  called  for  Comp- 
troller Gidneys  resignation.  His  suc- 
ces.sor  should  be  one  who  appreciates 
the  necessity  for  a  competitive  banking 
system,  and  one  who  is  not  satisfied  to 
.see  a  continuation  of  the  rash  of  mergers 
and  acquisitions  and  to  stand  by  idly 
keeping  up  the  barriers  to  new  bank- 
ing entrants.  A  new  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  should  be  deeply  concerned 
with  the  fact  that  today  there  are  less 
than  13.500  commercial  banks  as  com- 
pared with  over  31.000  in  1920.  In  other 
words,  there  are  only  43  banks  today 
where  there  were  100  some  40  years  ago 
The  population  per  bank  in  the  United 
States  was  only  about  3,400  in  1920. 
Now   the   population   per    bank   exceeds 
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13,000.  So  the  average  bank  now  has 
3.8  times  the  customer  potential  that 
prevailed  in  1920. 

Some  proponents  of  branch  banking 
point  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
bank  branches  from  about  1,200  in  1920 
to  more  than  10,000  today  and  conclude 
that  the  availability  of  banking  serv- 
ices is  adequate.  I  would  hope  that  the 
new  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  will 
have  the  vision  to  see  tnrough  this  fal- 
lacy. It  is  almost  too  obvious  to  bear 
mentioning  that  branches  of  the  same 
banking  organization  do  not  compete 
among  themselves  in  any  genuine  eco- 
nomic sense.  A  borrower  is  obviously  re- 
stricted in  his  alternative  sources  under 
a  branch  banking  system.  But  the  most 
serious  danger  of  a  branch  banking  sys- 
tem such  as  Mr.  Gidney  would  welcome 
is  the  fact  that  local  enterprise  may  be 
stifled.  The  local  independent  banker 
is  interested  In  promoting  local  enter- 
prise. He  does  not  have  to  clear  with  a 
home  ofBce  located  in  some  remote  me- 
tropolis. He  is  interested  in  bringing 
employment  opportunities  to  the  com- 
munity. The  branch  bank,  however, 
caters  to  the  large,  well-established  busi- 
nesses, and  would  look  with  disfavor  on 
any  new  concern  which  might  represent 
a  competitive  threat  to  its  well-estab- 
lished accounts. 

DANGERS   or   NATION'WrDE    BRANCH   BANKING 
SYSTEM 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  there  is  a 
widespread  campaign  underway  to  pro- 
mote branch  banking.  An  answer  to 
some  of  the  proponents  of  branch  bank- 
ing is  given  to  the  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Banker  in  its  issue  of  September  1, 
written  by  R.  O.  Byerrum,  president  of 
the  University  State  Bank  of  Chicago. 
According  to  Mr.  Byerrum: 

An  attempt  U  also  made  by  the  Illinois 
Council  for  Branch  Banking  to  link  up 
branch  banking  with  the  maintenance  of 
competition  in  the  banking  field.  It  should 
be  stated,  however,  that  branch  banking 
and  bank  mergers  both  have  one  common 
effect — to  reduce  competition.  With  branch 
banking  the  number  of  Independent  banks 
would  obviously  decline. 

I  would  like  to  include  the  entire  text 
of  Mr.  Byerrum's  letter  to  the  American 
Banker  at  this  point: 

Does  Public  Realize  What  Branch  Banking 
Means? 

EnrroR,  American  Banker:  A  few  days  ago 
there  appeared  in  one  of  the  larger  Chicago 
metropolitan  newspapers,  and  elsewhere,  In- 
cluding the  American  Banker,  reports  of  an 
article  from  the  chairman  of  the  Illinois 
Council  for  Branch  Banking,  a  self-appointed 
outfit  opposed  to  Independent  banking. 

The  public  la  being  misled  by  Its  state- 
ment that  Chicago  Is  underbanked  and  that 
Its  banking  facilities  are  Insufficient  to 
take  care  of  our  expanding  needs,  and  the 
chairman  stated  that  this  Is  a  clear  relation- 
ship •  •  •  between  Chicago's  economic 
growth  •  •  •  and  limited  branch  banking. 
Unfortunately,  the  facts  hardly  support  his 
gloom-and-doom  conclusion  that  metro- 
politan Chicago  Is  suffering  from  economic 
decline. 

Let  me  quote  a  letter  recently  received 
from  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
and  Industry:  "During  the  past  decade 
Metropolitan  Chicago  has  enjoyed  the  great- 
est Industrial  expansion  and  prosperity  of 
any  comparable  area  In  history." 

During  the  last  decade,  factory  construc- 
tion In  the  Chicago  metropolitan  region  was 


twice  as  high  as  that  for  any  oUier  metro- 
politan area  In  the  Nation.  Industrial  de- 
velopment Investments,  which  include  both 
factory  and  nonfactory  expenditures,  for  the 
years  up  to  1960  led  the  Nation  and  totaled 
more  than  $3.2  billion.  At  present  Metro- 
politan Chicago  has  3  69  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population,  but  it  produces  5  4  per- 
cent of  U.S.  output.  On  a  per  capita  basis 
MetropoliUn  Chicago  output  amounts  to 
$3,431  annually  or  43  percent  above  the 
national   average  of   $2,231. 

An  attempt  is  also  made  by  the  council 
to  link  up  branch  banking  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  competition  In  the  banking  field. 
It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  branch 
banking  and  bank  mergers  both  have  one 
common  effect — to  reduce  competition. 
With  branch  banking  the  number  e>f  Inde- 
pendent banks  would   obviously   decline 

The  Federal  Government  is  actively  seek- 
ing to  maintain  vigorous  competition  in  the 
banking  field.  The  Federal  Bank  Merger 
Statute  enacted  in  1960  requires  aijpruval  of 
bank  mergers.  The  Department  of  Justice 
has  gone  to  court  to  block  a  pending 
merger  in  Chicago,  and  In  Philadflphia  a 
consolidation  merger  of  the  second  and 
third  largest  banks  on  the  grounds  that 
this  would  create  a  bank  half  again  as  large 
as  the  largest  bank  in  Philadelphia.  To- 
gether, the  two  banks  would  then  account 
for  approximately  62  percent  of  the  total 
banking  assets  of  all  commercial  banks  In 
the  city.  The  Justice  Department  main- 
tains that  this  would  lessen  competitive 
aspects  of  banking  in  PhiladelphlR  It  Is 
also  testing  the  application  to  banks  of 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  which  pro- 
hibits mergers  that  "tend  to  lessen  sub- 
stantially competition  in  any  section  of  the 
country." 

It  is  quite  possible  that  our  Department 
of  Justice  may  save  capitalism  firom  ex- 
tinguishing itself  because  of  tlia  acts  of 
a  few. 

Quite  a  play  has  been  made  on  the  coun- 
cil's fatuous  statement  that  $3  million  In 
deposits  would  be  created  by  this  system 
of  banking.  May  I  respectfully  ask  from 
whence  would  all  this  money  com«? 

With  13,000  Independent  knomm  banks 
In  the  United  States  we  have  helped  to 
develop  the  strongest  economy  ever  known 
by  any  nation  In  the  world  and  during  the 
past  15  years  or  more  we  have  been  sup- 
porting the  economies  of  most  of  the  major 
powers  of  the  world — nations  whose  domes- 
tic economy  has  been  strangulated  by  the 
old  archaic  branch  banking  system.  It  is 
estimated  that  if  nationwide  branch  bank- 
ing were  adopted  In  the  United  States,  our 
banking  system  would  be  set  back  at  least 
75  or  100  years. 

Monopoly  banking  In  the  hands  of  a  few 
men  always  leads  to  tyranny  and  dictator- 
ship, and  destroys  the  strong  dampetltlon 
that  now  exists. 

Our  bank  system  at  the  present  time  Is 
the  most  progressive  and  enlightened  bank- 
ing field. 

Very  truly  yours. 

R.    O.    Bterrtm. 
President,  University  State  Bank 
Chicago,  III. 

extent    of   concentration    in    b.\nki.ng    in 
major  metropolitan  areas 

In  practically  every  community  in 
this  country  the  niunber  of  t>anks  has 
been  reduced  to  the  point  where  only  a 
very  few  control  the  business.  Here 
are  some  figures  from  the  1960  annual 
report  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation : 

In  no  less  than  58  out  of  a  total  of  65 
metropolitan  areas  surveyed,  the  3  larg- 
est commercial  banks  have  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  deposits  in  all  the 
banks  In  the  area. 


In  33  metropolitan  areas,  the  3  larg- 
est commercial  banks  have  more  than 
70  percent  of  the  deposits  of  all  com- 
mercial banks  in  the  area. 

In  22  metropolitan  are£is,  the  3  larg- 
est commercial  banks  own  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  deposits.  And  in  6 
metropolitan  areas,  the  3  largest  com- 
mercial banks  hold  over  90  percent  of 
the  deposits. 

Superimposed  upon  all  these  concen- 
trations in  local  areas  is  the  dominant 
position  of  the  largest  commercial  banks 
in  the  coimtry.  The  top  10  commercial 
banks — 6  of  which  are  located  in  New 
York  City — on  June  30,  1961,  held  $48  2 
billion  of  deposits.  This  represents  21.7 
percent  of  the  $222  billion  of  deposits 
held  by  all  commercial  banks  in  the 
United  States.  These  few  giant  com- 
mercial banks  set  the  whole  pattern  of 
interest  rates  charged  by  commercial 
banks  throughout  the  country. 

It  i.s  hi'-'h  lime  that  our  Federal  bank- 
ing officials  incorporate  within  their 
concept  of  the  public  interest  the  basic 
American  ideal  of  a  free  comi^etitive 
banking  system. 
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PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  188  I  was  absent  and  recorded 
as  not  voting.  I  would  like  the  Record 
to  show  that  had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted    yea"  on  that  rollcall. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  BILL  DO- 
HERTY  ON  20TH  ANNIVERSARY 
AS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  LETTER  CAR- 
RIERS 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ma^ssachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LAN'E.  Mr.  Speaker,  ability,  ini- 
tiative and  personality  are  the  qualitie.^ 
that  make  a  leader.  As  an  example,  I 
call  your  attention  to  William  C.  Doher- 
ty.  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers. 

Twenty  years  ago.  on  September  6, 
1941,  he  was  swoiti  in  as  head  of  the 
largest  organization  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. As  a  letter  carrier  himself  who 
trudged  many  miles  each  day,  serving 
the  people  of  his  route.  Bill  Doherty 
knew  that  strong  leadership  was  re- 
quired to  improve  the  incomes  of  ear- 
ners, to  strengthen  their  morale,  to 
provide  security  for  retirees,  and  survi- 
vorship benefits  for  widows  and  children. 
Before  he  took  charge  and  infused  new 
life  into  the  NALC.  letter  carriers  had 
been  on  a  treadmill  where  they  had  been 
getting  the  same  inadequate  salary  for 
the  preceding  16  years.  Bill  marshaled 
his  forces,  gave  them  goals  to  work  for, 
and  with  his  organizing  genius  and  per- 
suasive powers  got  the  NALC  moving 
forward  again. 

Few  Members  of  Congress  were  aware 
of  the  organization  in  1941,  but  Bill  soon 
changed  that.     He  instituted   an   effec- 


tive campaign  to  bring  the  plight  of  the 
carriers  to  the  notice  of  Congress  and 
the  general  public.  And  things  began 
t-o  happen,  for  the  better.  In  the  past 
18  years  there  have  been  nine  pay  raises. 
The  membership  of  the  NALC  has  in- 
creased to  150.000.  2' 2  times  the  1941 
level.  A  S3  million  white  marble  na- 
tional headquarters  was  built  facing 
Capitol  Hill,  and  the  association  is  cur- 
rently building  an  eight-story  annex  to 
liou.se  its  Liiowinp  health  insurance  pro- 
gram. And  a  S4'j  million  retirement 
paradise,  Nalcrest.  will  be  built  on  the 
shores  of  central  Florida's  Lake  Walk- 
in-the-Water 

The  progress  under  Doherty's  admin- 
istration has  been  impressive.  Because 
of  his  energetic  and  inspiring  leadership, 
the  following  benefits  have  been  won: 
national  life  insurance  for  Federal  em- 
ployees; national  health  insurance;  the 
enlargement  of  health  benefits,  the  lib- 
eralization of  sick  benefits:  liberalized 
annual  leave  provisions,  the  $100  a  year 
uniform  allowance;  and  a  great  number 
of  other  improvements  both  in  working 
conditions  and  work  procedures  within 
post  ofiRces. 

Bill  is  the  type  of  leader  who  responds 
to  challenge.  The  more  difficult  the 
task,  the  harder  he  works.  To  overcome 
legislative  hurdles  that  blocked  the  way 
to  a  pay  increa.se.  Bill  took  on  the  fonni- 
dable  job  of  pushing  a  discharge  peti- 
tion, which  is  a  t^^chniquo  for  securing 
the  -signatures  of  218  Members  of  the 
House  to  force  a  bill  out  of  the  Rules 
Committee  and  to  a  showdown  vote  in 
the  House. 

Sponsors  of  petitions  seldom  manage 
to  get  the  required  number  of  signa- 
tures. Only  33  have  been  successful  in 
51  years  Six  of  these  were  NALC  pe- 
titions, and  every  one  of  them  was  suc- 
ce.ssful.  due  to  the  courace  and  skill  of 
Bill  Doherty  in  winning  over  Members 
to  favorable  action  on  the  vital  problems 
of  the  letter  carriers. 

The  leadership  of  Bill  Doherty  has 
helped  every  Federal  employee,  because 
in  proving  the  case  for  the  carriers,  he 
opened  the  way  for  pay  increases  and 
fringe  benefits  throughout  the  Federal 
service.  With  commendable  foresight 
he  is  strengthening  the  NALC  and  is 
training  subordinates  so  that  they  will 
be  prepared  for  positions  of  leadership 
in  the  future. 

On  his  20th  anniversary  as  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers,  we  congratulate  Bill  Doherty 
on  his  brilliant  record  of  achievements, 
and  look  forward  to  the  continuation  of 
his  vigorous  and  productive  administra- 
tion which  is  the  pride  of  the  letter 
carriers,  and  the  heartening  example  for 
all  other  Federal  employees 


siONAL  Record,  page  17431,  a  column 
which  had  been  written  by  Washington 
columnist.  Drew  Pearson,  setting  forth 
some  reminiscences  of  Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev  Mr  Pearson  had  obtained 
these  from  the  Soviet  Premier  during 
an  interview  with  Khrushchev  at  a 
Black  Sea  resort,  They  included  a  ref- 
erence to  a  Khrushchev-Amba.ssador 
Averell  Harnman  conversation  in  which 
It  appeared  that  the  Soviet  dictator  and 
the  American  Ambassador  had  made 
some  agreement  about  Khrushchev  help- 
ing the  1960  Democratic  presidential 
candidate 

Upon  reading  Mr  Pearson's  column, 
my  first  reaction  was  that  we  had  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  to  .see  if 
the  allegation  was  tiue.  My  previously 
cited  remarks  called  for  Ambassador 
Harnman  to  make  a  statement  on  this, 
a  request  which  was  supported  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Barry] 
in  a  statement  on  August  21 — Congres- 
sional Recorp,  page  17864 — and  for  an 
investigation  calling  Ambassador  Harn- 
man and  Mr.  Pearson  to  clear  the  i.s.sue. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Ambas- 
sador Harriman.     It  reads: 

DE^R  Mr  CfRTis  Thank  you  for  yovir  let- 
ter vi  .August  30  and  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  Drew  Pearsons  article  which  you 
inserted  Into  the  Congressional  Record  of 
August  29  My  only  comment  is  that  I  do 
not  control  irresp>ons:ble  remarks  made  by 
Khrushchev  I  haven't  seen  him  since  Sep- 
tember 1959  when  he  came  to  the  United 
States  at  The  request  of  President  Eisen- 
hower 

Thanks  for  your  good  wishes,  which  I  am 
glad  to  reciprocate. 
Sincerely, 

AvERELi.  Harriman 

In  fairness,  it  should  be  made  clear 
that  it  was  not  necessarily  any  state- 
ment of  Amba.ssador  Harriman's  or  a 
case  of  misreportmg  by  Mr  Pearson  that 
IS  involved.  It  could  be  the  irresponsible 
statements  of  Premier  Khrushchev;  this 
IS  the  point  that  Ambassador  Harriman 
makes  and  I  am  happy  to  have  the  Rec- 
ord reveal  this.  I  think  good  reportinE 
by  Pear.son  on  a  subject  this  important 
required  checking:  with  Ambassador 
Harriman;  had  this  been  done  the  theme 
of  Pearsons  column  would  have  been 
Khrushchev  is  a  liar,  rather  than  the  un- 
fortunate theme  it  followed. 


In  the  hope  that  these  thoughts  can 
stimulate  the  thinking  of  the  Members 
who  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  exerci.se 
their  judgment  on  this  important  matter. 
I  respectfully  request  that  the  editorial 
be  made  a  part  of  this  Record: 

Common   PfTU»osE 

President  Kennedy  feels  that  with  world 
opinion  aroused  against  Russia  s  resumption 
I'f  nuclear  testing,  congressional  approval  of 
a  U  .S  disarmament  agency  would  provide  a 
sharp  and  timely  contrast  between  United 
States  and  Soviet  policies. 

Some  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  feel  establishment  of  such 
an  agency  would  be  a  sign  of  weakness,  and 
there  Is  growing  coolness  on  Capitol  Hill 
toward  disarmament  legislation  at  this  ses- 
sion. 

This  is  a  shortsighted  attitude,  for  the 
creation  of  a  disarmament  agency  has  long 
been  administration  p>olicy  and  its  imple- 
mentation now  would  no  more  indicate 
weakness  than  has  the  President's  decision 
to  have  John  J  McCloy.  his  disarmament 
ad\iser.  keep  his  previously  scheduled  ap- 
pointment this  week  with  Soviet  Deputy  For- 
eign Minister  Zorin  in  New  York 

Ostensibly  the  two  are  to  disctiss  prepara- 
tions for  a  broad  international  disarmament 
conference  that  for  all  practical  purposes  has 
already  been  sabotaged  by  the  Soviet  resump- 
tion of  nuclear  testlLg. 

In  his  reaction  to  Premier  Khrushchev's 
new  terror  campaign.  Mr  Kennedy  has  suc- 
ceeded in  projecting  a  world  image  of  the 
United  States  as  being  soberly  confident  of 
Its  own  strength  yet  at  the  same  time  deeply 
concerned  over  the  security  and  well-being 
of  less  powerful  nations  and  peoples 

This  is  an  image  that  Congress  should  try 
to  strengthen  by  accepting  the  President's 
judgment  on  the  Dif^armanient  Agency. 


CLEARING    THE    PUBLIC   RECORD 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.    Mr  Speaker, 
on  August  29  I  placed  in  the  Concres- 


COMMON   PURPOSE 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Gallagher  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t.empore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GALLAGHER  Mr  Speaker,  as 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  is 
about  to  vote  on  the  creation  of  a  US. 
disarmament  agency,  it  is  important  that 
we  all  realize  the  impnjrtance  of  this  is- 
sue and  Its  full  implication  to  the  U.S. 
security  as  well  as  our  rightful  role  as 
leader  of  the  free  world  truly  interested 
m  humanity.  I  think  our  position  is 
best  expressed  in  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Newark  Evening  News  of 
Tue.sday,  September  5.  1961 


AMENDING  INTERNAL  RE\'T:NUE 
CODE  RELATIVE  TO  TAXATION  OF 
CERTAIN   INCOME 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  i  Mr  UllmanI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ULLMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  relative  to  the  tax- 
ation of  certain  income  derived  from 
tribal  lands  or  allotted  and  restricted 
land  of  Indians  My  bill  deals  with  what 
is.  on  one  hand,  a  rather  narrow  tech- 
nical point  and  aims  at  clarifying  the 
situation  regarding  taxation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  different  types  of 
Indian  income  At  the  same  time  there 
is  a  substantial  policy  question  involved 
and  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  on  txjth 
of  these  aspects. 

In  a  1956  ruling  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  held  that  income  "derived  di- 
rectly "  from  allotted  and  restricted  In- 
dian ti-usl  lands  is  exempt  from  Federal 
income  taxes  The  ruling  expanded  on 
the  point  by  listing  as  examples  of  ex- 
empt incomes  from  such  allotted  and 
restricted  lands,  "rentals  •  including  crop 
rentals',  royalties,  proceeds  from  the 
sales  of  natural  resources,  income  from 
the  sale  of  crops,  and  income  from  the 
use  of  the  land  for  grazing  purposes." 
However,  in  1958.  in  a  further  ruling  on 
this,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  held 
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that  while  income  from  grazing  fees  for 
the  use  of  these  lands  is  tax  exempt,  in- 
come from  the  sale  of  livestock  raised 
on  the  lands  by  the  Indians  themselves 
is  not. 

In  other  words,  Indians  who  raise 
crops  on  their  allotted  end  restricted 
lands  can  sell  them  and  the  resultant 
income  is  tax  exempt,  but  Indians  who 
raise  livestock  or  poultry  on  such  lands 
must  pay  Federal  income  taxes  on  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  livestock 
or  poultry.  The  technical  question,  in 
view  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is 
whether  or  not  income  from  the  sale  of 
livestock  raised  on  allotted  and  re- 
stricted lands  is  "derived  directly"  from 
those  lands.  While  ruling  that  in  the 
case  of  crops  it  is,  the  Service  has  held 
that  in  the  case  of  livestock  it  is  not. 
After  reviewing  this  restrictive  ruling  at 
the  request  of  Members  of  Congress,  the 
Treasury  Department  reaffirmed  the  dis- 
tinction made  and  said  that  "a  more 
liberal  interpretation  must  await  further 
elucidation  by  judicial  interpretation  or 
by  Congress  itself." 

So  much  for  the  technical  aspect  at 
issue  which  my  bill  would  clarify  by 
eUminating  the  narrow  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  types  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction. The  policy  question  seems  to 
me  to  be  of  more  importance.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  to  hold  that  income 
from  crops  raised  on  allotted  and  re- 
stricted lands  is  tax-exempt  while  that 
from  livestock  is  not,  constitutes,  in  my 
view,  a  discrimination  against  the  live- 
stock producers.  A  major  effect  of  the 
Treasviry  ruling  is  to  put  a  premium  on 
rental  rather  than  operation  of  such 
trust-status  grazing  lands  by  Indians. 
This  is  because  the  ruling  holds  that  if 
the  Indian  rents  his  allotted  land  to 
someone  else  for  grazing  purposes,  his 
income  from  this  is  tax  exempt,  but  if 
he  carries  en  a  ranching  operation  on  it 
himself,  his  income  is  taxed.  Such  an 
effect  is  directly  contrary  to  our  efforts 
to  encourage  self-sufficiency  on  the  part 
of  Indians.  It  results  in  further  de- 
creasing the  number  of  Indians  who  op- 
erate their  own  lands.  It  should  be 
noted  that  most  allotments  of  Indian 
lands  are  so  small  that  the  rental  value 
for  grazing  purposes  does  not  constitute 
an  adequate  income  whereas,  if  the  In- 
dian were  able  to  operate  the  ranch 
himself,  his  prospects  of  securing  an  in- 
come sufficient  to  his  family's  needs 
would  be  increased. 

Thus,  both  equity  and  sound  public 
policy  support,  in  my  opinion,  the  need 
to  eliminate  this  narrow  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  types  of  income  from 
Indian  trust  lands.  The  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced today  would  achieve  that  pur- 
pose and  I  hope  that  it  will  receive  early 
consideration  and  favorable  action  by 
the  Congress. 


THE  SHARP  EDGES  OF  QUESTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggehs] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
spokesman  for  a  well-known  and  highly 
respected  college  in  the  area,  in  an- 


nouncing some  curricular  modifications, 
has  this  to  say  about  his  program : 

The  overriding  aim  of  the  profp-am  has 
been,  and  remains,  that  the  student  should 
confront  the  tradition  embodied  in  the  i?reat 
books,  and  through  that  confrontation  learn 
to  clarify  his  own  opinions.  To  face  directly 
what  is  problematic  In  the  tradition,  to  lo- 
cate the  sharp  edges  of  the  crucial  questions. 
Is  no  easy  task:  It  Is.  Indeed,  a  kind  of 
operation  bootstrap.  The  work  consists  in 
the  repeated  effort  to  raise  cunfllct  to  the 
level  of  rational  articulation.  Progress 
means  a  changing  relation  to  the  life  of 
Inquiry,  a  deepening  insight  into  possibility. 

Without  entering  any  argument  what- 
soever as  to  whether  this  is  or  l^  not  an 
appropriate  aim  for  a  college,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  it  is  a  singularly  a.-^tute  obser- 
vation when  applied  to  the  matter  of 
international  negotiation. 

We  are  disturbed  by  the  se*  mingly 
negative  results  of  recent  nt-g'otiatlon, 
the  apparent  failure  of  the  Geneva  con- 
ference on  nuclear  disarmament  being 
the  newest  example.  We  are  inclined  to 
say  that  negotiation  is  useless,  and  might 
as  well  be  abandoned.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  we  are  dealing  with  an  entirely  new 
concept  in  world  policy.  Our  aim  is  a 
just  and  lasting  peace.  The  coal  lies  at 
the  other  end  of  an  unmapped  road  We 
are  all  like  students  in  a  school,  seeking 
something  eminently  desirable.  But  in 
this  case  we  have  no  tradition  to  guide 
us,  no  body  of  tested  experience  to  point 
the  way.  Our  efforts  have  at  least 
brought  us  into  contact  with  the  sharp 
edges  of  crucial  queslio.ns,  two  of  them 
being:  How  to  wage  war  without  the 
actual  clash  of  arms;  and.  what  settle- 
ments to  make  at  the  end  of  .'^trlfe.  The 
tradition  of  history  has  been  to  ignore 
or  avoid  both  of  those  questions. 

In  the  world  of  material  things,  we 
expect  failure  to  precede  progress.  Bur- 
bank's  ratio  of  failures  to  successes, 
when  he  was  attempting  to  develop  new 
and  more  useful  plant  forms,  ran  into 
the  thousands.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
failures  attended  the  efforts  to  harne.ss 
the  atom,  or  to  put  a  missile  into  space, 
but  they  were  many  and  expensive  But 
one  success  wipes  out  all  antecedent  fail- 
ures. 

A  recent  publication  reports  that  a 
president  of  IBM,  some  years  ago.  was 
offering  advice  to  a  would-be  writer  who 
was  discouraged  by  continued  rejection 
of  his  manuscripts  one  after  the  otlier. 
He  suggested;  Double  your  rate  of  fail- 
ure; somewhere  beyond  failure  lies  suc- 
cess, and  that  is  where  to  look  for  it.  In 
the  field  of  international  relations  we 
can  afford  to  make  failures  so  Ion?  as 
we  continue  to  confront  the  problem- 
atic. Repeated  efforts  are  indeed  rais- 
ing conflict  to  the  level  of  rational  ar- 
ticulation. They  are,  in  fact,  driving 
our  opponents  from  one  untenable  posi- 
tion after  another.  They  are,  in  fact, 
clarifymg  our  own  positions  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  Every  failure  deserves  a 
new  and  more  discerning  effort.  Step 
by  step  we  acquire  a  deepened  insight 
into  what  is  possible. 

If  we  grant  the  importance  of  substi- 
tuting rational  settlement  of  differences 
for  armed  conflict  in  this  dangerous 
world  of  ours,  it  Is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  we  should  set  up  appro- 


priate machinery  for  studying  and  pro- 
moting the  arts  of  peace.  A  full-scale 
Department  of  Peace  in  the  President's 
Cabinet  would  provide  the  needed  ma- 
chinery. It  would,  in  a  sense,  give  us  a 
body  of  professional  experts  engaged 
solely  in  discovering  and  applying  appro- 
priate procedures  in  solving  difficulties. 
Our  representatives  selected  for  the  vari- 
ous conferences  in  which  we  have  par- 
ticipated are  probably  the  best  men 
available  for  the  job.  In  most  cases, 
they  carry  other  important  responsibili- 
ties and  duties  to  which  their  major  at- 
tention must  be  directed.  Membership 
changes  from  one  negotiating  team  to 
the  next,  and  there  is  little  opportunity 
to  learn  from  experience.  The  value  of  a 
permanent  group  trained  in  the  art  of 
negotiation  and  dedicated  to  the  prob- 
lem of  resolving  conflict  can  scarcely  be 
questioned. 

An  incidental  virtue  in  a  fully  organ- 
ized and  active  Department  of  Peace  is 
that  it  in  no  way  Umits  our  preparation 
for  war  in  the  case  that  conflict  becomes 
unavoidable.  It  remains  the  duty  of  a 
modern  society  to  protect  its  rights  and 
to  promote  its  interests  by  force,  if  nec- 
essary, just  as  such  a  duty  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  all  societies  throughout  his- 
tory. But  to  be  abundantly  ready  to 
fight  in  defense  of  the  things  we  hold 
precious  is  only  one  side  of  the  matter 
On  it  we  justifiably  expend  untold  en- 
ergy and  treasure,  not  to  mention  rivers 
of  warm  human  blood.  The  obvei'se  of 
the  coin  calls  for  a  sophisticated  con- 
trivance for  averting  what  may  well  be 
the  ultimate  tragedy  of  the  human  race. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Staggers  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ALBERT'  for  5  minutes  todaj*.  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION   OP   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remaiks  in  the  Congression.\l 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
wa.s  granted  to; 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  'Sit  the  request  of  Mr. 
ALBERT!  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

fThe  following  Members  ''at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Nelsen  »  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.    HiESTAND. 

Mr    Bow. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  2481  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  Au- 
thorization Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1962:  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 


that  committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker  pro  tempore: 

H.R  32.  An  act  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Fort  Smith  National  Historic 
Site.  In  the  Stale  of  Arkansas,  and  for  other 
purposes;    and 

HJ*  256.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced his  signature  to  enrolled  bills 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles; 

S  415  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
Jean  Dauel; 

S  513.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the  vessel 
Acadia,  owned  by  Robert  J  Davis,  of  Port 
Clyde,  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel 
of    the    United    States   coastwise   privileges: 

S  888  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  lease  certain  lands  In  the 
State  of  Utah  to  Joseph  A.  Workman,  and 

S  1012  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  adjudicate  a  claim  of  the 
Grelf  Bros.  Cooperage  Corp  .  to  certain  land 
in  Marengo  County,  Ala 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R  206  An  act  to  faclllUte  administra- 
tion of  the  fishery  loan  fund  established  by 
section  4  of  the  FLsh  and  Wildlife  Act  of 
1956.  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR  1098  An  act  to  amend  section  901  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
a  flag  shall  be  furnished  to  drape  the  casket 
of  each  deceased  veteran  of  Mexican  border 
service; 

H  R  1337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amelia 
.\ndreoll   D'Attorre; 

HR  1627  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Princess  Ann  County  School  Board.  Virginia; 

H  R  2111.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
Schoenfeld; 

H  R  2429  An  act  to  prohibit  destruction 
of,  or  Injury  to,  certain  property  moving  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other 
P'lrposes; 

H.R.  2457.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  In  order  to  clari- 
fy the  construction  subsidy  provisions  with 
respect  to  reconstruction,  reconditioning, 
and  conversion,  and  for  other  purjxjses; 

HR  3159  An  act  to  permit  certain  for- 
eign-flag vessels  to  land  their  catches  of  fish 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  in  certain  circvim- 
stances,   and    for    other   purposes, 

H  R.  3222.  An  act  to  amend  section  4(a) 
of  the  act  of  April  1,  1942.  so  as  to  confer 
Jurisdiction  on  the  municipal  court  for  the 
Dl.'itrlct  of  Columbia  over  certain  counter- 
claims and  crossclaims  in  any  action  In 
which  stich  court  has  Initial  Jurisdiction; 

H  R  3296.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  to  nominate  citizens  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  to  be 
cadets  at  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy. 

H  R  4539  An  act  to  amend  section  723  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  Immediate  payment  of  dividends  on  In- 
surance heretofore  Issued  under  section  621 
of  the  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1940  which  has  been  converted  or  ex- 
changed for  new  Insurance  under  such  sec- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  4639.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rear 
.\dm  Carl  H   Cotter; 


E.B.  6064.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Wolf- 
gang Stresemann; 

HJR.  5180.  An  act  foe  tbe  relief  of  Dr. 
Ferenc  DomJan  and  others; 

HS,.  5321.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Ameri- 
can President  Lines,  Ltd.,  Nltto  Sboaen  Co., 
Ltd,  and  Koninklijke  Java-China-Paket- 
vaart  Lljnen  N.V.  (Royal  Interocean  Lines); 

H Jt.  5647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
C.  Thcxnaa.  Robert  W.  Barbtr,  Milton  A. 
Chace,  and  Richard  F  Turner; 

HR  5656.  An  act  to  provide  for  reason- 
able notice  of  application  to  the  U.S.  courts 
of  appeals  for  interlocutory  relief  against  the 
orders  of   certain   administrative   agencies; 

H.R.  6495  An  act  to  amend  tlie  Life  Insur- 
ance  Act   of   the   District  of   Columbia; 

H.R.  6798.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  in- 
corporating the  Washington  Home  for 
Foundlings  and  to  define  the  powers  of  said 
corporation: 

H.R.  7044.  An  act  to  amend  section  35  of 
chapter  III  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  for  the 
District  of  Coltunbia. 

HR.  7154.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Colimnbia  to 
regvilate  the  keeping  and  running  at  large 
of  dogs; 

H  R  7265  An  act  to  amend  the  code  of  law 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  so  as  to  provide 
a  new  basis  for  determining  certain  marital 
property  rights,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  7707.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
Telesfor  Kostaneckl; 

H.R  8032.  An  act  to  amend  the  Healing 
Arts  Practice  Act.  District  of  Columbia, 
1928.  and  for  other  purjxKes;  and 

H.R.  8033.  An  act  to  amend  section  17  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  au- 
thorize the  delegation  of  certain  duties  to 
employee  boards. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly *at  6  o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m  > 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday.  September  7,  1961,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


supplemental  estimate  of  apprc^riation, 
pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  665;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

1294.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  President, 
Board  of  Commissioners,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Street  Read- 
justment Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  so 
as  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  close  aU  or  part  of 
a  street,  road,  highway,  or  alley  in  accordance 
With  the  requirements  of  an  approved  rede- 
velopment or  urban  renewal  plan,  without 
regard  to  the  notice  provisions  of  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  ci  Coiumbla 

1295.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  of  all  clalmB 
paid  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1961,  piu-suant  to  section  404 
of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  (28  U£.C. 
2675);    to    the    Committee   on   the  Judiciary. 

129C.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  an  order  together  with  a  list  showing  the 
name  of  the  person  involved,  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  September  11,  1957;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  refcrrea  as  follows: 

1290.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  uans- 
mitting  the  report  on  our  review  of  selected 
activities  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  In  the  States  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1291.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  report  relating  to  the 
construction  of  a  dam  immediately  below 
the  confluence  of  De  Luz  Creek  with  the 
Santa  Margarita  River  on  Camp  Joseph  H. 
Pendleton,  San  Diego  County,  Calif.,  pur- 
suant to  (68  Stat.  575) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1292.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  restoration 
of  salary  to  postmasters  In  post  offices  of  the 
fourth  class  In  certain  cases";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

1293.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  OflBce 
of  the  President,  relative  to  reporting 
that  the  appropriation  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  "Management  of  lands  and 
resources."  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1962.  has  been  apportioned  on 
a  basis  wiuch   Indicates  the  necessity  for  a 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTII,  reports 

of   committees    were    delivered    to    the 

Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 

proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CANNON.  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. HR  9076.  A  bill  making  appropri- 
ations for  civil  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  certain  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  certain  study  com- 
missions, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1125).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  ^Tiole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Ctirrency.  S.  2325.  An  act  to  amend  the 
Export -Import  Bank  Act  of  1945;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1126).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  WTiole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  399.  Resolution 
to  authorize  the  Committee  on  the  District 
Of  Columbia  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  organization,  management,  op- 
eration, and  administration  of  departments 
and  agei^.cies  of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1127).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY;  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  451,  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  S.  320,  an  act  to 
amend  the  provisions  contained  in  part  II 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  concerning 
registration  of  State  certificates  whereby  a 
common  carrier  by  motor  vehicle  may  engage 
In  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  within 
a  State;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1128)      Referred  to  the  Hotise  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  deUvered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  262.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
stantlnoa  Georglou  Stavropouloe;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1118).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
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Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  263.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gui- 
seppe  Glorloso;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1119).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  264.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Franklin  Leong;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  linO).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  553.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Olga 
G.  Coutsoubinas  and  Spyridon  G.  Coutsou- 
binas;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1121). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  592.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nishan 
Der  Simonian;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1122) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1934.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Chow  Chui  Ha;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1123) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  6226.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Arlin  David  English;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1124).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILi.S   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANFUSO : 
H.R.  9062.  A    bill    to    establish    a    Depart- 
ment of  Culture:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 
H.R.  9063.  A   bill   to  regulate  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  by  providing  safe- 
guards to  domestic   Industry  against   unfair 
and    destructive    Imports    and    to    authorize 
reciprocal    trade     agreements    between    the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries;   to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HARSH  A: 
H.R.  9064.  A   bill    to   deny   the   use   of    the 
U.S.  postal  service  for  the  carriage  of  Com- 
mixnlst  political  propaganda;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KNOX: 
H.R.  9065.  A   bill   to   regulate   the   foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  by  providing  safe- 
guards  to   domestic    industry    against   unfair 
and    destructive    Imports    and    to    authorize 
reciprocal    trade    agreements    between    the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  9066.  A  bill  to  require  loyalty  declara- 
tions   from   employees    of   Government    sup- 
pliers and   from   labor   organizations   repre- 
senting the  employees  of  such  suppliers;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
H.R.  9067.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Internal 
Revenue    Code   of    1954    to    allow   a   taxpayer 
a  deduction  from  gross  Income   for  tuition 
and  other  expenses  paid  by  him  for  his  edu- 
cation or  the  education  of  his  spouse  or  any 
of    his    dependents;    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and   Means. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN : 
H.R.  9068.  A  bill  to  establish  reciprocity 
between  members  of  the  Confederated  Tribes 
of  the  Umatilla  and  Warm  Springs  Indian 
Reservations  and  other  Indian  tribes  in  the 
matter  of  succession  by  will  or  inheritance 
to  certain  types  of  restricted  or  trust  prop- 
erties, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  9069.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  income 
derived  by  an  Indian  from  tribal  lands  or 
allotted  and  restricted  Indian  lands  shall  not 


be  subject  to  the  income  tax;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  YATES; 
H.R.  9070.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social    Security   Act   to   provide   than   an   in- 
dividual who   Is  otherwise  qualified  but  de- 
lays  filing    his   application   for   old-age    in- 
surance benefits  (or  for  his  wife's,  husband's. 
or  child's  benefits  In  certain  cases)   shall  be 
entitled  to  such   benefits  from   the   time  he 
originally  became  so  qualified;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means.  ii 
By  Mr.  ALBERT:                          l| 
H.R.  9071.  A    bill    to    designate    i'   certain 
dam  on   the   Canadian   River.  Okla..   as   the 
Eufaula   Dam.   and   the   reservoir  created   by 
that   dam   as   the  Lake   of   the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes;    to  the  Committee  on   Public  Works. 
By  Mr    McCORMACK: 
H.R.  9072.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
War  Claims  Act  of   1948:    to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By   Mr.   MOELLER  : 
H.R.  9073    A     bill     to     amend     the     Davis- 
Bacon   Act   to  make  it   applicable  ti)  certain 
contracts  under   which   a   building  is  to  be 
constructed    or    altered    and    leased    to    the 
United  States;   to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By   Mr    ROBERTS: 
HR.9074.  A    bill    to    amend   the    act   ap- 
proved July  14.  1960  174  Stat.  526)    relating 
to    the    establishment    of    a    register    in    the 
Department    of    Commerce    of   certain    motor 
vehicle  operators'  licenses:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi: 
H.R.  9075    A  bill  to  amend  section  1033  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit 
certain  taxpayers  whose  property  Was  Invol- 
vintarily  converted  before  1958.  but  who  were 
unable  to  obtain  replacement  property  meet- 
ing the  requirements  then  in  effect,  to  ob- 
tain nonrecognition  of  gain  through  replace- 
ment   with    property    meeting    the    current 
requirements;     to    the    Committee    on    Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  CANNON: 
H.R.  9076.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
for  civil  functions  administered  by  the  De- 
partment Of  the  Army,  certain  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  certain  study  commissions, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  FULTON: 
H.R.  9077.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  incurred  by  a  taxpnyer  in  mak- 
ing repairs  and  improvements  to  his  resi- 
dence, and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental 
housing  to  amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate 
the  cost  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  such 
housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  9078.  A   bill    to    amend    the    act   ap- 
proved July  14.  1960  (74  Stat    526).  relating 
to    the    establishment    of    a    register    in    the 
Department   of    Commerce    of    certain   motor 
vehicle  operators'  licenses;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.ROBISON: 
H.R.  9079.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  place  drive  calks,  drive  calk  shoes. 
and    certain    drive    callc    tools    on    the    free 
list:   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  pnd  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOELLER: 
H.J.  Res.  563.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an   amendment  to  the   Constitution  of  the 
United    States    relative    to    equal    rights    for 
men  and  women;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    ALFORD: 

H.    Con.   Res.    386.  Concurrent    resolution 

declaring    the    sense    of    the    Congress    that 

no    further    reductions    in    tariffs    be    made 

during    the    life   of    the    present    Reciprocal 
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Trade   Agreements    Act; 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr    ROBISON   (by  request): 

H.  Con  Res.  387.  Concurrent  resolution, 
declaring  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
no  further  reductions  In  tariffs  be  made  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  present  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr    HEMPHILL: 

H  Con  Res  388  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  South  Carolina  State  Student 
Legislature;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  re.solutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    DOWDY  (by  request)  : 
H.R  9080    A   Bill   to   authorize   the    Phila- 
delphia.   Baltimore   &   Washington    Railroad 
Co.    to    construct,    maintain,    and    operate 
branch  sidings  over  First  Street  SW  .  in  the 
District   of  Columbia;    to   the    Committee   on 
the  District   of   Columbia. 
By  Mr    FINO: 
HR  9081.  A   bill    for    the    relief    of    John 
Postupak;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    JOHNSON  of  California 
H  R   9082     A  bill  f(jr  the  relief  of  Mrs    Moy 
Ng  Shee:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    OLSEN. 
H  R  9083    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lauren 
F     Teutsch;     to    the     Committee    on     the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

208.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Mr  Albert  C  Lambert,  national  secretary- 
treasurer.  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  tlie 
Civil  War.  Trenton.  N  J  .  transmitting  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  80th  An- 
nual Encampment  of  the  Sons  of  Union 
Veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  which  met  In 
Indianapolis.  Ind  ,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committep  rn  the  Judiciary 


SENATE 

WkONKSDW.   SlITKMIil  H  <).    1<M)1 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  J.  J.  Hickey, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  'Wyoming. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.      D.D  ,      otTered      the      following 

prayer: 

O  Lord  God,  who  knowest  the  burdens 
we  bear  and  the  temptation.s  which  beset 
us.  grant  us  the  royalty  of  inward  hap- 
piness and  the  composure  which  comes 
from  living  near  to  Thee  Daily  renew 
in  us  a  .sense  of  .ioy  and  let  the  love  that 
ca.steth  out  fear  dwell  in  our  hearts  that 
we  may  carry  about  the  infection  of  a 
good  courage  and  may  meet  all  life's 
ills  and  disappointments  with  gallant, 
highhearted  happiness,  giving  Thee 
thanks  always  for  all  things. 

Endue  with  tiie  .spirit  of  wisdom  Thy 
servants  here  to  whom  has  been  entrust- 
ed the  responsibility  of  government.  As 
with  righteous  wrath  we  behold  the  vile 
treacheries  which  today  foul  the  earth, 
give  us  that  per.sonal  honor  and  integ- 
rity wliicli  shall  make   us  fit  to  be  the 


defenders   of  those  high   things  which 
make  life  worth  while. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 

DESIGNATION  OF  ACTINQ  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

us  Senate, 
Peksident  pbo  tkmpoee, 
Washington.  DC.  September  8. 1961. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  J.  J.  Hicblet,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Wyoming,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence 

Cahl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore 

Mr.  HICKEY  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Pastore,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday. 
September  5,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Sutes  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  iiiis  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  Septemt)er  5.  1961,  the  Presi- 
dent had  approved  and  signed  the  act 
<S  2268 1  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  applica- 
tion of  Federal  criminal  law  to  certain 
events  occurring  on  board  aircraft  in  air 
commerce. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

A.S  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

I  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


H.R.  3008.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hom 
Hong  Hing,  al»o  known  aa  Tommy  Joe; 

H.R.  3401,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Cairo; 

HJl.  3840.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
reyance  of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Carolina  Power  &  Light  Co  ; 

H  R  4211.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ales&an- 
dro  Bottero, 

H.R.  4280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dlmltrl 
Ellas  Sartan; 

H.R  4484.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Liu 
Lai  Chlng: 

H.R.  4499  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Margaret  Ruda   Daniel; 

H.R.  4795.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
J   Johnson; 

H.R.  4797.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
aliens; 

H.R.  7873  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Maria  Gonzalez  Fernandez  Long; 

H  R  9033  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962.  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  542.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  admission  of  certain  adopted  children 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr,  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  had  appointed 
Mr.  Meader  bls  a  manager  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference  on  the  bill 
(S.  1653  )  to  amend  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  prohibit  travel  or  transporta- 
tion in  commerce  in  aid  of  racketeering 
enterprises,  vice  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York, 
excused. 

T'he  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  It  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  R  2344.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Teresa 
Del    Vecchio   Cipollone; 

H  R.  2615.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Victor  Wang  Ta  Ng  and  his  wife,  Alice  Slu 
Har  Ng; 

H.R.  3007.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alberto 
Luciano    (Rocchl)    Rosaaco; 


ENROLLED   BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  following  enrolled  bills, 
and  they  were  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore: 

S  415  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
Jean  Dauel; 

S  513.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  tne  Treasury  to  caufe  tne  vessel 
Acadia,  owned  by  Robert  J.  Davis  of  Port 
Clyde.  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel 
of  the  US    coastwise  privileges; 

S  888  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  lease  certain  lands  In  the 
state  of  Utah  to  Joseph  A   Workman; 

S.  1012  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  t-o  adjudicate  a  claim  of  the 
Grelf  Bros  Cooperage  Corp.  to  certain 
land  in  Marengo  County,  Ala.; 

H.R  32.  An  act  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Port  Smith  National  His- 
toric Site,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and 
for    otlier    purposes: 

H.R.  206.  An  act  to  facilitate  administra- 
tion of  the  fishery  loan  fund  established 
by  section  4  of  the  PiSh  and  Wildlife  Act 
of    1956,    and    for   other    purposes; 

H.R.  256.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia    Alcoholic    Beverage    Control    Act; 

H.R.  1098.  An  act  to  amend  section  901 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  a  flag  shall  be  furnished  to  drape  the 
casket  of  each  deceased  veteran  of  Mexi- 
can   border    service; 

H.R  1337  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amelia 
Andreoli    DAttorre; 

H.R  1627  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Princess  Anne  County  School  Board,  Vir- 
ginia; 

HR  2111  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ben- 
jamin   Schoenfeld; 

H  R.  2429.  An  act  to  prohibit  destruction 
of,  or  injury  to.  certain  property  moving 
In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  for 
other    purposes; 

H  R.  2457.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  In  order  to 
clarify  the  construction  subsidy  provisions 
with  respect  to  reconstruction,  recondition- 
ing and  conversion,  and  for  other  purpoBes; 

H.R.  3159.  An  act  to  permit  certain  for- 
eign-flag vessels  to  land  their  catches  of 
fish  In  the  Virgin  Islands  In  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8222.  An  act  to  amend  section  4(a) 
of  the  act  of  April  1,  1942,  so  as  to  confer 
JurlBcUctlon  on  the  municipal  court  for  the 
District   of  Columbia   over   certain   counter- 


claims and   cross-claims   In   any  section   In 
which    such    court   has    Initial    Jurisdiction; 

H.R  3296  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  nominate  cltlzeris 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  to  be  cadets  at  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine    Academy; 

H.R  4539  An  act  to  amend  section  723 
of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
provide  for  Immediate  payment  of  divi- 
dends on  Insurance  heretofore  Issued  under 
section  621  of  the  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1940  which  has  been  con- 
verted or  exchanged  for  new  insurance 
under  such  section,  tnd  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H  R  4639  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rear 
Adm     Carl    H.    Cotter; 

HR  5054.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wolf- 
gang Stresemann; 

H.R  5180  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Ferene  Domjan  and  others; 

H.R  5321.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amer- 
ican President  Lines,  Ltd..  Nltto  Shosen  Co., 
Ltd..  and  Konlnklljke  Java-China-Paket- 
vaart  Lljnen  N.V.  (Royal  Interocean  Line); 

H.R.  5647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David  C. 
Thomas,  Robert  W.  Barber,  Milton  A.  Chace, 
and  Richard  F.  Turner; 

H.R.  5656.  An  act  to  provide  for  reason- 
able notice  of  applications  to  the  US  courts 
of  appeals  for  interlocutory  relief  against 
the  others  of  certain  administrative  agencies; 

H.R  6495  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  In- 
surance  Act   of   the   District   of  Columbia; 

H  R  6798.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  incor- 
porating the  Washington  Home  for  Found- 
lings and  to  define  the  fwwers  of  said 
corporation; 

H.R  7044  An  act  to  amend  section  35  of 
chapter  III  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  for  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

HJi.  7154.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
regulate  the  keeping  and  running  at  large 
of  dogs; 

H.R.  7265  An  act  to  amend  the  code  of 
law  for  the  District  of  Columbia  so  as  to 
provide  a  new  basis  for  determining  certain 
marital  property  rights,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  7707.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 

Telesfor  Kostanecki: 

H.R  8032.  An  act  to  amend  the  Healing 
Arts  Practice  Act.  District  of  Columbia,  1928, 
and  for  other  purposes;    and 

H.R.  8033.  An  act  to  amend  section  17  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  au- 
thorize the  delegation  of  certain  duties  to 
employee   boards. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  severallj*  read  twice  by  their 

titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H  R.  2344.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Teresa 
Del  Vecchio  Cipcllone; 

HR  2615  An  act  for  the  relief  of  r>r. 
Victor  Wang  Ta  Ng  and  hla  wife,  Alice  Slu 
Har  Ng;    . 

H.R.  3007.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alberto 
Luciano  iRocchl)  Rosasco; 

H.R  3008.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hom 
Hong   Hing,  also  known  as  Tommy  Joe; 

HR  3401.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
tore Cairo; 

HR,4211.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ales- 
sandro  Bottero; 

H.R  4280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dlmltrl 
Ellas  Sartan; 

H.R.  4464.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Liu  Lai  Chlng; 

HJi  4499.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Ruda  Daniel; 

HJl  4797.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  certain 
aliens; 
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H.R.  7873.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Gonzalez  Fernandez  Long:   and 

H.J.  Res.  542.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  admission  of  certain  adopted  children; 
to    the    Committee   on   the    Judiciary. 

H.R.  3840.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  cerUin  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Carolina  Power  &  Light 
Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Aflalrs. 

H.R.  4795.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
J.  Johnson;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

H.R.  9033.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Foreign  Assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual  morning 
hour,  for  the  transaction  of  routine  busi- 
ness. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  in  connection  therewith  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSIONS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Pastore.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations, of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
errmient  Operations. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Pastore,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  se.ssions 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
of  this  week. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Pastore,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  be  permitted  to  sit 
dui-ing  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  to  that 
request,  I  am  compelled  to  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
F>ore.    Objection  is  heard. 


dent,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  "Management  of  lands  and  re- 
sources." Bureau  of  Land  Management,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1962.  had  been  apportioned 
on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the  neceB.sity  for 
a  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Amendment  of  Street  Re.^djustment  Act  of 
District  of  CoLrMBI.^ 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  President.  Board 
of  Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Street  Readjustment  Act  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  so  as  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  close  all  or  part  of  a  street,  road,  high- 
way, or  alley  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  an  approved  redevelopment  or 
urban  renewal  plan,  without  regard  to  the 
notice  provisions  of  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  on  Certain  Contingencie3  in  Con- 
nection  With   Construction   or   Dam  at 
Camp   Joseph   H.   Pendleton,    Calif. 
A   letter   from   the   Secretary  of   the   Navy, 
reporting,  pursuant   to  law,  on  certain  con- 
tingencies in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dam  immediately  below  the  con- 
fluence   of    De    Luz    Creek    with    the    Santa 
Margarita  River.  Camp  Joseph  H.  Pendleton. 
San  Diego  County.  Calif  ;    to  the  Cbmmittee 
on   Interior   and   Insular    Affairs 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by  Department 
OF  Commerce 
A  letter  .lOm  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
tort  claims  paid  by  that  Department,  during 
fiscal  year  1961  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Adjustment  of  Immigration 
Status  of  a  Certain  Alien 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  copy  of  an  order  entered  in  behalf  of  Rob- 
ert M.  L.  Teng,  relating  to  the  adjustment 
of  his  Immigration  status  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Amendment  of  Title  39,  United  StIates  Code, 
Relating  to  Salary  of  Certaih  Postmas- 
ters 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  provide  for  restoration  of  salary  to  post- 
masters In  post  offices  of  the  fourth  class  in 
certain  cases  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Comm.ittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


PROPOSED    DEPARTMENT    OF    UR- 
BAN    AFFAIRS     AND     HOUSING- 
REPORT    OF    A    COMMITTEE— MI- 
NORITY VIEWS  'S.  REPT.  NO.  879) 
Mr.    MUSKIE       Mr.    President,    fiom 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions,  I  report  favorably,  with  amend- 
ments, the  bill   iS.   1633)    to  establish  a 
Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Hous- 
ing and  for  other  purposes,  and  I  submit 
a  report  thereon.     I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  be  printed,  together 
with  the  minority  views  of  Senators  Mc- 
Clellan.  Mundt,  Curtis,  and  Ervin. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received,  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar: 
and.  without  objection,  the  report  will 
be  printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 
Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers 
in  the  Executive  Departments,  to  which 
was  referred  for  examination  and  rec- 
ommendation a  list  of  records  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  State.s,  dated  August  23.  1961. 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


EXECUTIVr.   REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By    Mr    JOHN.STON,    from    the   Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

Eighty-two  postm.ister  nominations. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

Report  on  Reapportionment  of  an 
Appropriation 

A  letter  froir  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HARTKE.  from  the  Connmlttee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  withcwt  amend- 
ment ; 

S.  1761.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3,  1901,  relating  to  divorce,  legal  peparatlon. 
and  annulment  of  marriage  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  ( Rept.  No.  831) . 

By  Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2194.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1935,  as  amended  (Rept.  No    880). 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendmente: 

S.  2180.  A  bill  to  establish  a  UJ3  Dlsaj-ma- 
ment  Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Security 
(Rept.  No.  882). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    MORSE 
S.  2504.   A  hill  for  the  relief  of  Helen  Duey 
Huffman,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    METCALF: 
S  2505.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lauren  F 
Teut3rh;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    BIBLE  (by  request)  ; 
S.  2506    A    bill    to  authorize   the    Philadel- 
phia,    Baltimore     &     Washington     Railroad 
Co.     to    construct,     maintain,     and     operate 
branch  sidings  over  First  Street  SE  .  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;    to  the  Committee  on 
the   District   of   Columbia. 

By   Mr    WILLIAMS  of   New   Jersey 
S.  2507.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Tavares 
Rebelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 

INCREASED  EXPENDITURES   BY 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  McNAMARA  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  iS.  Res.  204':  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

Resolved.  That  S  Res.  33.  agreed  to  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1961,  authorizing  the  creation  of 
a  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  is  amended 
on  page  4,  line  5,  by  striking  out  "$150,000" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$185.000 ". 
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AMENDMENT    OF    THE    FILIBUSTER 
RULE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration has  reported  without  rec- 
ommendation a  resolution  which  would 
change  the  requirements  for  cloture  un- 
der section  2  of  rule  XXII  from  two- 
ihirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
iiiR  to  three-fifths  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting.  This  is  a  step  in 
the  ripht  direction,  and  would  be  some 
improvement  over  the  present  rule.  Ex- 
perience under  rule  XXII.  however,  indi- 
cates that  this  change  would  make  little 
practical  difference. 

Moreover,  the  three-fifths  amend- 
ment does  nothing  to  satisfy  the  concept 
of  majority  rule  which  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  controversy.  The  effort  to  re- 
store the  right  of  a  constitutional  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  to  act  after  full 
debate  is  not  just  an  argument  over 
fractions.  It  is  a  matter  of  basic  prin- 
ciple which  should  not  be  confused  by 
minor  concessions  and  unsubstantial 
gestures.  I  am  willing  to  make  any 
reasonable  concession  to  the  principle 
of  full  debate,  in  which  I  believe:  but 
there  is  no  way  to  compromise  the  prin- 
ciple of  majority  action  without  impair- 
ing the  constitutional  prerogatives  of 
the  Senate  and  undermining  democratic 
procedures. 

The  filibuster  rule  is  a  moiikey 
wrench  in  the  machinery  of  government. 
It  is  the  kind  of  challenge  to  orderly 
procedure  which  it  is  always  hazardous 
to  ignore,  and  which  in  these  perilous 
times  it  could  be  fatal  to  ignore. 

Senate  Resolution  4,  the  three-fifths 
proposal,  is  scheduled  for  consideration 
on  September  9. 

I  am  today  submitting  an  amendment 
which  I  intend  to  offer  at  that  time  to 
permit  filibusters  to  be  curbed  by  a  vote 
of  a  constitutional  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate— 51  Senators.  The  cosponsors  of 
this  amendment  are  Senators  Douglas, 
Javits.  Humphrey,  Kuchel.  Carroll, 
Beall.  Hart,  Bush,  McCarthy,  Case  of 
New  Jersey.  Morse.  Scott.  Proxmife. 
and  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 

This  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
establish  as  a  principle  of  Senate  pro- 
cedure that,  after  a  full  opportunity  for 
debate,  a  majority  of  the  Senate  may  act 
on  the  public  business.  It  reflects  full 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  debate 
as  a  means  of  resolving  differences  of 
opinion,  but  repudiates  the  concept  of 
debate  as  a  device  for  wearing  out  the 
opposition  and  making  it  impossible  for 
a  Senate  majority  to  chart  the  laws  of 
the  land. 

I  would  have  much  preferred  to  con- 
sider a  proposed  rules  change  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  session,  when  time  would 
not  have  been  such  a  heavy  factor  in 
our  deliberations  and  the  old  rules  were 
most  appropriately  subject  to  revision 
The  obstacles  to  an  effective  rules  change 
at  this  point  in  the  session  are  great, 
and  only  a  determined  effort  to  succeed 
can  possibly  lead  to  a  meaningful  change 
in  the  old  filibuster  rule. 

It  is  my  view,  however,  that,  under 
the  Constitution,  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate can  change  its  rules  at  any  time. 


and  that  any  provision  of  the  rules  to 
the  contrary  is  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. I  hope  that  the  majority 
leader  will  join  in  urging  this  interpre- 
tation in  the  Senate  when  the  issue  is 
presented.  He  has  taken  steps  to  redeem 
his  pledge  to  bring  before  the  Senate 
a  proposal  for  a  change  in  rule  XXII. 
But  if  the  Senate  i.s  to  have  a  real  op- 
portunity to  express  its  will  on  this  ques- 
tion, it  must  be  under  procedures  which 
will  pennii  action  by  a  majority  of  its 
Members. 

My  views  on  the  constitutional,  prac- 
tical, and  substantive  issues  are  set  forth 
fully  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  which  was 
published  today.  This  has  been  a  dis- 
appointing session  in  terms  of  progress 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights.  There  is  no 
better  way  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a 
successful  fight  for  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion next  session  than  by  dealing  a 
knockout  punch  to  "King  Filibuster' 
before  we  go  home  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Dovgl.\s.  Javits.  Humphrey. 
KucHEL.  Carroll.  Beall.  Hart,  Bush, 
McCart>iv.  Case  of  New  Jersey.  Morse. 
SroTT.  Proxmire.  and  Williams  of  New 
Jersey.  I  submit  an  amendment  intended 
to  be  proposed  to  Senate  Re.^^olution  4 
I  a:=k  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  be  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed.  Since  the 
text  of  the  amendment  is  already  printed 
on  page  16780  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  will  not  ask  that  it  be  printed 
again  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table  as 
requested 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  remarks 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
the  remarks  of  my  colleague  IMr.  Keat- 
ing]. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  bipartisan  unanimity 
now  attained  in  the  contest  which  we 
shall  make  to  bring  rule  XXII  to  some 
meaningful   form   of   amendment. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  there  was  a  two-man 
subcommittee  composed  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  IMr.  TalmadgeI  and  my- 
self, which  conducted  most  exhaustive 
hearings  in  regard  to  this  problem,  in 
1959.  Subsequently  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  reported  by  a 
5  to  4  vote  the  majority  proposal,  the 
so-called  Ek>uglas  plan,  to  the  Congress. 
Now  another  plan  has  been  rep>orted  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion without  recommendation.  My  col- 
league Senator  Keating,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  has  proposed  the  Douglas 
plan.  From  the  amendment  which  my 
colleague  submitted  this  morning  it  will 
be  seen  there  is  backing  of  a  very  solid 
and  unified  bipartisan  group  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 


I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  becau.se  I  think  it  is  very  fine 
that  we  are  maintaining  what  has  al- 
ways been  the  tradition  in  respect  to  the 
fight  for  civil  rights:  that  is.  a  strong 
bipartisan  body  of  support.  I  hope  very 
much  that  our  friends  in  the  Senate — 
and  they  are  numerous — will  take  en- 
couragement from  the  fact  thai  all  these 
points  of  view  have  been  unified  in  the 
one  amendment,  and  tliat  they  will  sup- 
port It 


AMENDMENT     OF  SHIPPING     ACT. 

1916.    RELATING  TO    OPERATION 

OF    STEAMSHIP  CONFERENCES- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr  KEFAUVER  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  'H.R.  6775'  to  amend  the 
Shipping  Act  1916.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  operation  of  steamship  con- 
feiences.  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


STUDY  OF  FEASIBILITY  OF  ESTAB- 
LISHING THE  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
MEMORIAL  PARKWAY  —  ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  13.  1961.  I  introduced  S.  1579.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  a  national  park- 
way to  be  known  as  the  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Memorial  Parkway.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Cooper], 
has  requested  an  opportunity  to  join 
in  sponsoring  this  bill,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  name  be  listed 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

a.s  follows : 

By  Mr  KEFAUVER: 
Address  entitled  "Taxes  Related  to  Corpo- 
rate Activity."  delivered  by  Senator  Gore  be- 
fore the  Tax  Executives  Institute  In  Detroit. 
Mich    en  M.TV  24.  1961. 


US    RESUMPTION    OF   NUCLEAR 
TESTING 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Record  should  show  that  the  decision  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States — an- 
nounced this  morning — to  resume  nu- 
clear testing  was  made  only  after  the 
most  painstaking  efforts  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  achieve  an  agreement  to  control 
testing  by  insF>ection. 

The  fiat  U.S.S.R.  rejection  of  agree- 
ment, its  brutal  decision  to  resume  nu- 
clear testing  with  big  bombs — with 
death-deahng  fallout  above  grotmd — 
literally  left  us  no  choice. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  recognized 
further  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  a  duty  to  the  citizens  of  our 
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country  and  to  the  entire  free  world  to 
take  this  necessary  step,  as  he  said  in  his 
annotinc^nent  of  test  resumption. 

To  fail  to  order  test  resumption  would 
be  to  hand  over  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
communism  sure  and  swift  domination 
of  the  world. 

Communist  military  power  would  soon 
have  become  overwhelmingly  superior. 

As  an  American,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  that  this  decision  to  test  has  been 
designed  to  safeguard  the  health  of 
mankind  everywhere  by  confining  test- 
ing to  below  ground,  and  that  we  con- 
tinue until  September  9  our  offer  to  end 
all  fallout  tests. 

I  earnestly  hope  and  pray,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  our  country  will  continue  to 
press  for  an  agreement  to  control  and 
eventually  end  nuclear  tests  by  inspec- 
tion. 

In  this  bleak  hour  of  frustration, 
America  must  not  relax  its  determina- 
tion to  lead  the  way  to  peace.  Events  of 
the  last  week  make  it  emphatically  clear 
how  overwhelmingly  peace,  as  well  as 
freedom,  depends  upon  our  Nation. 


THE  POWER  OP  ALASKA 

Mr.  GRUENXNG.  Mr.  President,  an 
excellent  appraisal  of  the  hydroelectric 
potential  of  the  49th  State  appears  in 
the  September  issue  of  the  magazine 
Riiral  Electrification.  The  article  was 
written  by  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  staff 
engineer  and  staff  counsel  of  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Robinson  accompanied 
Norman  Clapp,  the  national  REA  Ad- 
ministrator, to  Alaska  in  May,  to  in- 
augiu"ate  the  Cooper  Lake  I>am  and 
power  station,  which  supplies  additional 
power  to  the  Chugach  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative.  I  was  happy  to  be  present 
at  that  event. 

Inevitably,  Mr.  Robinson  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  greatest  of  all  potential  power 
projects  remaining  under  the  American 
flag — the  dam  in  the  Rampart  Canyon 
on  the  Yukon,  which  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers of  the  Army  is  now  engaged  in 
stud3dng. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  Rural  Electrification,  September  1961  ] 

The  Power  or  Alaska — A  Look  at  Electric 
Power  CAPABtLiriEs — Present  and  Fu- 
ture— In  Our  49th  State 

(By  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.) 
Alaska's  590,000  square  miles  of  land  mass 
is  underlaid  with  a  mineral  wealth  so  vast  as 
to  be  yet  unmeasured.  Its  water  power  po- 
tential is  19-inUlion  kilowatts,  second  only  to 
the  State  of  Washington,  according  to  FPC 
statistics.  The  development  of  this  49th  and 
largest  State  affords  the  United  States  Its 
finest  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  the 
institutions  and  Ideals  we  cherish  are  the 
best  ones  yet  conceived  to  achieve  a  high 
material  living  standard  while  preserving 
basic  Individual  freedoms. 

It  Is  indeed  anomalous  that  this  opportu- 
nity and  challenge  which  is  presented  to  our 
engineers  and  political  scientists  by  Alaska 
Is  derived  from  the  very  nation  which  now 
seeks  to  destroy  America.  It  was  in  1867, 
under     the     administration     of     President 


Andrew  Johnson,  that  the  United  Btates 
acquired  the  whole  of  Alaska  from  caarlst 
Russia  for  $7  million — $12  a  square  mile.  At 
the  time  of  its  consummation,  this  acquisi- 
tion of  land  was  castigated  as  one  of  the 
worst  financial  fiascos  In  the  history  of 
mankind. 

Only  165  miles  separate  Nome,  one  of 
Alaska's  larger  cities,  from  Soviet  Ruseian 
territory.  Anchorage,  the  largest  city  in 
Alaska,  is  separated  from  Soviet  territory  by 
only  700  miles.  Here,  under  the  very  nose  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  is  America's  chance  to 
prove  that  its  resources  can  be  developed 
for  the  benefit  of  its  people,  rather  than  ex- 
ploited for  the  disproportionate  enrichment 
of  the  few. 

As  little  as  half  a  century  ago.  Alaska  was 
a  land  of  romance  and  adventure,  toward 
whose  gold  fields  a  few  hearty  souls  ven- 
tured In  search  of  quick,  If  somewhat  vio- 
lent, wealth.  Now  It  has  become  a  land  of 
stable,  diversified  economic  opportunity. 

Yet,  there  still  remains  a  certain  spirit  of 
adventiu-e  associated  with  Alaska,  and  those 
who  set  out  for  the  49th  State  for  the  first 
time  do  so  anticipating  new  experiences  and 
new  concepts.  In  this  they  are  not  disap- 
pointed. Alaska  Is  full  of  raw  opportunity. 
Absent  is  much  of  the  narrow  legal,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  thinking,  and  the  Con- 
servatism which  strangles  progress  In  the 
older  sections  of  our  country. 

Land  is  still  available  for  homesteading. 
All  a  man  needs  is  the  rudiments  of  a  four- 
wall  home,  an  Indulgent  wife,  and  a  little 
more  than  ordinary  persistence  and  Ingenu- 
ity. With  these  attributes  he  can  achieve 
possession  and  ownership  of  160  acres  for 
the  taking  and  occupation. 

PIONEER    SPIRIT  ll 

The  pioneer  spirit  of  the  p>eople  of  Alaska 
reflects  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  the 
mushroomlike  growth  of  a  few  coajstal  cities, 
the  vast,  untamed,  and  uncharted  wilderness, 
which  constitutes  95  percent  of  the  State,  is 
still  without  roads,  without  electricity,  with- 
out water  and  sewage  facilities,  without 
modern  communications,  and  without  near- 
ly all  of  the  20th  century  Inventions  which 
we  have  come  to  think  of  as  necessities. 

Except  for  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks — 
cities  not  unlike  their  counterparts  In  Wyo- 
ming and  Montana — life  In  Alaska  is  a 
challenge.  The  climate,  even  In  the  coastal 
areas,  is  cold.  Lakes  in  the  Anchorage  area 
are  not  free  of  ice  until  very  late  May  or  early 
June.  Much  of  the  ground  never  Ifully 
thaws — permafrost. 

More  challenging  than  all  of  these  natxiral 
phenomena,  however,  is  the  difficult  trans- 
formation from  territorial  status  to  ftill 
statehood.  Throtighout  the  years  Alaskans 
have  felt  an  economic  squeeze,  caused  by  the 
exploitation  of  their  natural  resource*  for 
the  benefit  of  non-Alaskan  enterprise  The 
Kenai  Peninsula,  for  Instance,  is  rich  In  oil 
and  natural  gas.  Yet  there  are  no  oil  re- 
fineries in  Alaska,  and  the  people  pay  40  cents 
a  gallon  for  regular  gasoline,  and  40  cents  fur 
a  gallon  of  kerosene.  And  only  this  year 
has  real  progress  been  achieved  toward  trans- 
mitting natural  gas  from  the  Kenai  produc- 
tion area  to  Anchorage  for  heating,  cooking, 
and  Industrial  consumption. 

Alaska  possesses  more  underdeveloped 
hydroelectric  power  than  any  other  -State  in 
the  Union  except  one.  and  Is  rich  In  coal 
Yet,  In  many  areas  electricity  runs  from  10 
to  50  cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  Agricultural 
production  Is  high  in  the  fertile  Matanuska 
Valley,  75  miles  from  Anchorage.  In  spite 
of  this,  large  quantities  of  produce  rot  In  the 
fields  due  to  inadequate  transportation  be- 
tween ttgricultural  areas  and  population 
centers,  which  results  in  Alaskans  eating  im- 
ported food  products  almost  exclusively.  If 
It  is  to  grow  and  prosper.  Alaska  must  use 
its  newly  found  powers  of  statehood  to  solve 
these  basic  economic  problems. 


All  of  these  factors  have  had  their  effect 
on  the  people.  Alaskans,  as  a  group,  are  in 
some  respects  unlike  Americans  In  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  They  possess  unlimited 
faith  In  the  future  of  their  State,  and  im- 
measurable resourcefulness  in  overcoming 
obstacles  which  would  dismay  a  less  persist- 
ent people.  Alaskans  respect  the  conven- 
tional only  to  the  extent  that  It  suits  the 
needs  of  their  situation. 

They  are  quick  to  discard  unless  anach- 
ronisms and  artificial  formalities  which 
hinder  their  progress  Each  person  In  Alaska 
knows  In  his  own  mind  that  not  in  his  life- 
time will  his  State  be  fully  developed,  or  a 
major  poruon  of  its  resources  utilized.  Yet 
each  is  determined  to  carve  his  initials  In 
Its  history;  perhaps  by  bringing  central  sta- 
tion electric  service  to  another  Isolated  In- 
dian community,  or  by  pushing  a  paved  road 
a  little  farther  toward  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Largest  electric  utility  In  the  49th  State 
is  Chugach  Electric  Association  of  Anchor- 
age, developed  in  the  late  1940's  to  provide 
central  station  electric  service  beyond  the 
lines  of  the  municipal  utility  which  serves 
the  core  of  the  city.  Chugach  has  set  ex- 
pansion records  In  several  respects.  After 
World  War  II,  when  utility  poles  were  not 
available.  Its  lines  were  stretched  on  2  by 
4'8,  despite  no  little  REA  bureaucratic  sur- 
prise In  Washington. 

lines  sthx  crow 

The  2  by  4's  have  long  since  vanished,  but 
the  Chugach  lines  continue  to  grow  and 
grow  The  cooperative  now  serves  some 
12,000  consumers:  urban,  rural,  IndustrlEJ. 
and  commercial.  It  is  Interconnected  with 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  30,000-kUowatt 
Eklutaa  hydroproject,  located  a  few  miles 
up  the  Alaska  Railway  toward  Fairbanks  It 
owns  and  operates  the  11.500-kllowatt  Kenik 
Arm  steam  electric  station,  and  has  recently 
completed  the  15.000-kilowatt  Cooper  Lake 
hydroelectric  station.  53  miles  south  of  An- 
chorage on  the  Kenai  Peninsula. 

Power  from  Cooper  Lake  w.ll  be  trans- 
mitted northw.ird  to  Anchorage  over  Chu- 
gach s  new  115-kllovolt  transmission  line, 
and  sovuhward  85  miles  to  Homer  via  an- 
other new  69-kilovolt  transmission  line. 
Chugach  Is  building  a  whole  new  distribution 
system  to  serve  the  sparsely  populated  Kenai 
Lake  area  surrounding  its  Cooper  Lake  sta- 
tion. It  has  recently  signed  contracts  to 
sell  wholesale  electrlc;*y  to  the  city  of  Seward 
and  to  the  Anchorage  municipal  electric 
system. 

Other  rural  electric  cooperatives  In  Alaska 
serve  towns  and  rural  areas  alike.  The  Mat- 
anuska Electric  Association  serves  Alaska's 
richest  agricultural  area  The  Golden  Valley 
Electric  Association  spread  Its  lines  from 
Fairbanks  to  serve  some  3.000  consumers  in 
the  surrounding  territory.  And  the  far  north 
Eskimo  conununlty  of  Kotzebue,  a  huddle 
of  1,290  souls  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  is  served 
by  an  REA-financed  electric  system. 

need  for  industrial  development 

The  need  of  Alaska  for  basic  Industrial  de- 
velopment is  critical.  Raw  materials  are 
plentiful.  The  land  is  richly  covered  with 
forests  and  richly  underlaid  with  gold,  plati- 
num, silver,  copper,  lead,  tin,  tungsten.  Iron, 
nickel,  and  coal.  It  needs  basic  Industrial 
development  to  escape  from  the  squeeze  of 
economic  exploitation,  to  provide  long-term 
stable  employment  for  Its  expanding  popu- 
lation, and  to  spin-  the  occupation  and 
growth  of  Its  Interior. 

Men  who  have  devoted  their  lifetimes  to 
achieving  a  better  way  of  life  for  all  Alaskans 
believe  that  the  key  to  their  State's  future 
industrialization  is  low-cost  electric  power, 
Al.iskas  distinguished  scholar  and  eminent 
Statesman  Ernest  Gruening,  now  represent- 
ing the  49th  State  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  has 
studied  electric  power,  generation  and  trans- 
mission throughout  the  world. 
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Her  other  US  Senator,  the  beloved  Bob 
Bartlett,  and  Congressman  Ralph  J.  Rivers, 
who  as  a  boy  traveled  the  Yukon  on  paddle 
wheel  steamboats,  are  In  solid  agreement 
that  somehow  their  State  must  have  abun- 
dant electricity. 

HOPE    or    THE     Vl'KON 

They  think  that  they  now  know  how  this 
can  be  done  And.  they  believe  that  the  an- 
swer lies  In  the  same  river  which  a  century 
ago  attracted  the  thousands  of  adventurers 
who  sought  the  gold  that  abounded  in  the 
land  which  it  drains — the  Yukon 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century  engineers 
have  watched  the  Yukon  River  surge  toward 
the  sea.  evidencing  the  tremendous  power 
which  belongs  exclusively  tu  nature  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  thinks  that  it  knows  how 
to  convert  the  raw  natural  energy  of  the  Yu- 
kon Into  the  largest  and  most  economically 
justified  hydroelectric  project  on  the  North 
American  Continent.  100  miles  northwest 
of  Fairbanks,  the  Yukon  flows  through  Ram- 
part Canyon  A  dam  erected  in  the  canyon 
would  create  a  lake  80  miles  wide  and  370 
miles  long — a  water  surface  10  percent  larger 
than  Lake  Erie.  Over  a  billion  acre-feet  of 
storage  would  be  impounded.  The  dam  would 
cost  $15  billion  and  take  6  years  to  build 
Tlie  reservoir  would  take  20  years  to  fill 
Once  filled,  the  waters  of  Rampart  Canyon 
would  develop  nearly  5  million  kilowatts  of 
electric  power  Energy  from  the  project  is 
estimated  to  cost  2  mills  per  kilowatt-hour 
at  the  busbar,  and  3  mills  per  kilowatt-hour 
delivered  over  a  400-kllovolt  or  500-kllovolt 
transmission  system  at  all  major  population 
centers  of  the  State 

rampart  wovi.d  .attract 

Rampart  Canyon  Is  a  project  which  most 
Alaskans  believe  would  attract  tlie  tremen- 
dous Industrial  complexes  necessary  to 
realize  the  potential  of  the  States  mineral 
resources,  and  to  transform  the  economy  of 
Alaska  from  one  dependent  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  raw  materials  to  one  permitting 
the  manufacture  of  pure  metals,  machinerj-. 
coal  tar  derivatives,  petroleum  and  chemical 
products,  wood  products  and  all  manner  of 
finished  goods. 

Rampart  Canyon  is  the  hope  of  the  future 
for  Alaska;  the  hope  of  a  higher  living  stand- 
ard for  Its  people;  the  hope  of  an  end  to 
seasonal  employment;  and  the  hope  of 
demonstrating  to  the  world  that  progres- 
sive utilization  of  natural  resources  is  the 
key  to  a  better  way  of  life  for  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

Rampart  Canyon  has  captured  the  imagi- 
nation of  memt>ere  of  the  US  Congress  who 
have  seen  similar  gigantic  hydroelectric  proj- 
ects under  construction  in  Soviet  Russia 
They  have  seen  the  Russians  building  dams 
to  develop  from  3  to  6  million  kilowatts  of 
capacity  at  a  single  site  They  have  seen  the 
Russians  transmitting  this  power  via  400- 
kllovolt  and  600-kUovoIt  networks  to  re- 
motely located  industrial  complexes,  and 
they  have  seen  the  Russians  planning  for 
development  of  new  manufacturing  com- 
plexes at  the  dam  sites.  With  these  experi- 
ences apparently  In  mind  Congress  has  al- 
ready appropriated  $274,000  for  engineering 
surveys  at  Rampart  Canyon  An  additional 
$626,000  win  be  required  during  the  next 
few  years  before  surveys  are  complete  and 
the  project  is  ready  for  authorization  and 
construction. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  Rampart 
Canyon  is  not  feasible  bec^uise  there  Is  no 
existing  load  to  absorb  its  output  These 
are  the  same  jutcrles  that  greeted  the  au- 
thorization of  Grand  Coulee  on  the  Colum- 
bia and  the  T\'A  projects  on  the  Tennessee 
They  are  the  same  voices  which  declared  the 
purchase  of  Alaska  itself  to  be  a  monu- 
mental \  .under  They  are  the  voices  which 
declared  rural  electrification  impossible  be- 
cause  it   had   not  yet    been   accomplished. 


America,  if  It  is  to  succeed  in  retaining 
freedom  for  its  people  and  preserving  its 
existence  as  an  independent  Nation,  must 
abandon  the  concept  tiiat  what  was  adequate 
for  Its  fathers  Is  adequate  for  Its  children 
It  must  push  toward  the  frontiers  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  with  the  same 
vigor  and  determination  with  which  it  is 
pushing  toward  the  physical  frontiers  of  the 
universe. 


THE  ENTRY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
INTO  THE  EUROPEAN  COMMON 
MARKET 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ver.sation.<;  leading  to  the  enti-y  of  Great 
Britain  into  the  European  Common 
Market  have  had  rei)ercus.sions  which 
are  arousing  the  concern  of  many  grow- 
ers of  agricultural  products.  In  this 
connection  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  ai-ticle  entitled  "British  Com- 
mon Market  Bid  Alarms  Fruit  Trade." 
which  app)eared  in  the  August  12  issue 
of  Pacific  Fruit  News,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  hope  sincerely  that 
the  measures  being  taken  to  solve  the 
economic  problems  of  a  great  ally  will 
not  bear  too  heavily  upon  the  American 
farmer  and  fruitgrower.  Whatever  ar- 
rangements may  be  made,  it  would  be 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  safeguard  long 
established  trade  channels  which  link 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Pacific  Fruit  News,  Aug    12,  1961] 

British  Common  Market  Bid  Alarms  Fruit 
Trade 

Prime  Minister  Harold  MacmlUan's  deci- 
sion to  seek  admission  lor  Great  Britain  to 
the  Euroi>ean  Common  Community  (com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Common  Market  or 
EEC»  may  please  U.S.  specialists  in 
international  policy,  but  It  creates  another 
headache  for  those  In  the  fresh  and  proc- 
essed fruit  industry  We  have  a  well- 
founded  fear  that  one  of  Britain's  con- 
cessions to  gain  Common  Market  entry 
will  be  her  acquiescence  to  higher  tariff 
barriers  for  many  imported  agricultural 
products,  including  fresh  and  processed 
fruits.  We  further  fear  that  thotigh  Brit- 
ain may  fight  hard  to  retain  some  special 
favors  for  Commonwealth  suppliers  in  the 
British  market,  she  will  make  no  such  fight 
in  behalf  of  even  such  a  historic  source 
of  many  of  these  products  as  the  United 
StAtes. 

Britain  has  been  a  very  Important  export 
market  for  many  of  our  products.  Including 
fre";h  apples  and  pears,  prunes  and  raisins, 
and  canned  fruits,  Juices,  and  vegetables 
US  exports  of  canned  fruits  to  Great  Brit- 
ain in  1960  totaled  34.886  short  tons,  of 
dried  fruiis.  19.086  ton.s,  and  of  principal 
fresh  fruits,  40,475  tons  Britain  was  our 
most  important  export  outlet  for  prunes 
and  raisins  In  1960.  our  third  most  impor- 
t.int  export  market  for  canned  fruits,  and 
our  most  important  export  market  for  fresh 
apples  and  fourth  most  important  export 
m.Trkct  for  fresh  pears 

The  importance  of  Britain  as  a  m.arket  for 
the.se  products  is  further  indicated  by  her 
imjxirts  from  all  sources  in  the  first  3 
montlxs  of  this  year:  406,728  of  frerh  fruits 
and  105.616  tons  of  preserved  fruits. 

Britain  is  expected  to  have  to  face  the  very 
insistent  demand  of  French  agricultural 
producers  to  raise  Common  Market  tariff 
barriers  for  products  coming  from  outside 
the  Common  M.^rket      France  alone  of  the 


Common  Market  countries  has  not  liberal- 
ized ImjKtrt  trade  In  canned  deciduous  fruits 
and  continues  to  employ  nontarlff  barriers  to 
curtail  such  Imports 

Lately  the  Pacific  Coast  fruit  industry  was 
enheartened  by  the  British  liberalization  of 
canned  fruit  imports  from  the  United  States, 
effective  August  1  Earlier  Britain  had  lib- 
eralized Imports  of  prunes  and  raisins  from 
the  United  States,  though  continuing  licens- 
ing controls  on  citrus  fruits  and  apples 
Thereafter  Italy  liberalized  imports  of 
canned  fruits,  frozen  fruits,  grapefruit  and 
pineapple  Juices  effective  June  27 

opposition  at  home 

Britain's  prospective  entry  Into  the  Com- 
mon Market — and  this  is  considered  to  be 
inevitable  because  of  imp>elllng  economic 
reasTins — di'es  not  have  wholehearted  support 
of  the  British  people  and  certainly  not  of  Its 
Commonwealth  partner  countries.  These 
latter  fear  the  mn\e  would  end  the  preferen- 
tial treatment  given  their  exports  in  the 
British  market,  even  tliovigh  MacmlUan  has 
given  public  assurance  the  trading  Interests 
of  other  CommonweaUh  countries  would  be 
safeguarded 

How  well  MacmlUan  will  succeed  In  keeping 
these  promises  and  In  resisting  the  presure 
for  restrictions  on  trade  with  such  coun- 
tries as  the  United  States  is  considered  very 
uncertain.  For  one  reason,  the  difficult 
position  In  which  Charles  de  Gaulle  now 
finds  himself,  mainly  because  of  his  in- 
ability to  resolve  the  Algerian  problem, 
makes  it  unlikely  he  will  wish  to  incur  the 
wrath  of  French  farmers  and  protectionists 
by  agreeing  to  any  concessions  Macmlllnn 
might   ask 

This  realization  has  cstised  those  present- 
ly engaged  in  the  United  States  export  of 
fresh  and  processed  fruits  to  Great  Britain 
to  take  a  closer  look  at  what  may  happen 
to  duty  rates  should  Britain  become  a  full- 
fledged  member  of  the  Common  Market. 
Some  Common  Market  duties  for  products 
from  nonmember  countries,  on  a  percent 
ad  valorem  basis,  are  presently  as  follows: 
apples.  10;  pears.  10;  prunes,  18;  raisins.  9; 
canned  deciduous  fruits  and  pineapple,  27; 
and  orange  and  grapefruit  Juice.  21. 

It  is  not  a  pretty  prospect  for  our  In- 
dtistry.  though  it  may  enable  Britain  to 
solve    si^mt    of   its    economic    problems. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  this  morning  ap- 
pears an  editorial  entitled  "Consolation 
Prize,"  which  discusses  some  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  Senate  in  con- 
nection with  Federal  aid  to  education 
legislation.  It  discusses  with  specific 
reference  the  able  position  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  McNamara  I . 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Washing- 
ton Post  that  I  appreciate  the  wonderful 
and  strong  help  that  newspaper  has  been 
to  us  on  the  subject  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  legislation. 

In  connection  with  the  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Post  this  morning,  I 
agree  with  much  of  it,  but  I  want  to 
comment  on  some  differences  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  following  sentence  in 
the  editorial : 

Nevert  iieless.  we  hope  he'll  forgo  his  re- 
venue. In  the  absence  of  general  help  for 
the  pub  ic  schools,  the  impacted  areas — 
those  school  districts  which  have  been 
swollen  suddenly  by  an  Influx  of  Federal 
workers  and  their  families — stand  in  the 
in'k.<:t    drnstic    need    of    assistance. 
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I  respectfully  say  that  is  a  false  as- 
siunption  in  connection  with  many  of 
the  Impacted  areas  of  the  country.  In 
many  areas  of  the  country  now  receiving 
aid  iinder  federally  impacted  areas  leg- 
islation, the  school  districts  are  not  the 
worst  impacted  areas.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  such  aid  has  been  fur- 
nished for  10  years.  In  many  instances 
those  districts  could  carry  more  of  a 
full  load  financially,  and  there  is  serious 
doubt  as  to  some  whether  they  need  Fed- 
eral money.  I  know  there  are  still  some 
seriously  impacted  area  school  districts 
which  need  Federal  money.  We  need, 
however,  to  take  a  new  look  at  the  fed- 
erally Impacted  areas  problem. 

I  point  out  there  are  many  school  dis- 
tricts that  are  more  impacted  with  chil- 
dren, and  they  are  school  districts  in 
which  there  are  no  Federal  installa- 
tions. 

The  Washington  Post  editorial  is  mis- 
taken when  it  makes  the  general  state- 
ment that  these  federally  impacted 
areas  stand  In  the  most  drastic  need  of 
Federal  aid.  This  is  not  a  correct  pic- 
ture. It  Is  true  In  many  Instances,  but  it 
is  not  true  in  many  other  instances. 
There  are  schoolchildren  in  our  country 
who  are  in  overcrowded  schools  where 
there  are  no  Federal  installations. 

I  have  a  suggestion  to  make  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  There  will  be  many 
so-called  Federal  jtmkets  after  this  ses- 
sion is  over.  I  have  a  study  project 
for  Members  of  Congress  to  make.  I 
wish  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  organize  it.  I  think 
Members  of  Congress  should  go  to  school 
district  after  school  district  in  our  coun- 
try where  children  are  attending  school 
on  stages,  in  basements.  In  corridors.  In 
borrowed  buildings  next  to  schoolhouses, 
because  of  the  failure  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done 
by  passing  Federal  aid  to  education  leg- 
islation for  the  benefit  of  the  boys  and 
girls  ready  to  attend  school. 

The  Congress  cannot  justify  walking 
out  on  its  obligation  by  not  passing 
Federal  aid  to  education  legislation  in 
this  session.  What  I  suggest  is  the  kind 
of  junket  right  here  at  home,  doing 
the  domestic  job  the  people  elected  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  do.  I  am  sure  that 
if  Members  of  Congress  saw  all  the  child- 
impacted  areas  we  would  get  some  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  legislation  enacted. 

There  Is  great  merit  in  the  position 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  taking. 
As  chairman  of  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee, I  wish  the  Record  to  show  I  am 
opposed  to  any  extension  of  federally 
Impacted  areas  legislation  for  2  years, 
and  I  am  opposed  to  any  extension  of 
NDEA  legislation  for  2  years,  because 
we  should  face  up  to  the  political  strat- 
egy of  this  proposal  on  the  part  of  the 
House.  They  want  to  "take  the  heat 
off."  They  know  that  if  tiiey  can  get 
such  legislation  enacted  for  2  years,  then 
in  the  next  session  of  Congress  Federal 
aid  to  education  legislation  will  be  "dead 
as  a  dodo."  I  do  not  think  Congress 
can  justify  extending  those  two  pieces 
of  legislation  beyond  1  year.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  shall  do  everything 
I  can  to  oppose  extension  of  such  leg- 
islation for  more  than  1  year. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  an  ally  In  the 
great  crusade  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan is  proposing  against  any  extension 
of  the  legislation  I  have  mentioned  for 
more  than  1  year.  I  am  an  ally  also  in 
seeking  to  add  to  legislation  the  House 
may  pass  some  amendments  which  will 
give  to  all  of  the  boys  and  girls  the  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled, instead  of  giving  it  merely  to  the 
one-third  attending  schools  in  the  so- 
called  federally  impacted  areas.  It  is 
not  right,  just,  or  fair  to  be  giving  Fed- 
eral money  to  one-third  of  the  school- 
children of  this  country,  and  not  the 
other  two-thirds.  I  think  Congre.ss 
ought  to  stay  in  session  all  fall,  if  neces- 
sary, to  see  that  the  schoolchildreri  are 
protected,  In  view  of  the  program  an- 
nounced by  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
to  which  I  have  alluded  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricgrd. 
as  follows : 

[From   the  Washington   Post,  Sept.   6,    1961] 
Consolation  Prize 

Congress,  which  passed  up  the  opportunity 
to  do  something  Imaginative  and  effective 
for  American  education,  seems  sheepishly  in 
agreement  now  upon  giving  the  schools  a 
consolation  prize  In  the  form  of  aid  to  Im- 
pacted areas  and  an  extension  of  the  student 
loan  program.  Senator  Pat  McNamara — a 
stalwart  friend  of  full-fledged  Federal  aid 
to  education — has  suddenly  stepped  forward, 
however,  with  a  threat  to  filibuster  these 
meager  measures  to  death.  His  idea,  ap- 
parently. Is  to  teach  tlie  foes  of  Federal 
aid  a  lesson. 

"If  Congress  Is  not  willing  to  pass  t  full- 
fledged  ald-to-educatlon  bill,"  says  Mr. 
McNamaba,  "then  let  the  boys  who  are 
against  It  go  home  emptyhanded  and  face 
the  music.  That  filibuster  business  works 
both  ways."  Well,  we  can  hardly  blame  the 
Senator  for  feeling   piqued. 

Nevertheless,  we  hope  he'll  forgo  his  re- 
venge. In  the  absence  of  general  help  for 
the  public  schools,  the  Impacted  areas — 
those  school  districts  which  have  been  swol- 
len suddenly  by  an  Influx  of  Federal  workers 
and  their  families — stand  in  the  most  drastic 
need  of  assistance.  And  In  the  absence  of 
the  scholarships  which  would  have  been 
provided  by  an  adequate  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  It  seems  especially  lmp»urtant 
to  continue  the  program  of  Federal  loans  to 
needy  students  seeking  a  college  education. 
The  country  needs  these  measures  as  a  bare 
minimum.  We  trust  they  will  be  adopted 
this  week  and  that  the  Congress  w^hich. 
through  them,  has  acknowledged  the  indls- 
pensablllty  of  Federal  aid  to  education,  will 
next  year  adopt  a  greatly  expanded  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
two  Senators  from  New  York  are  on  the 
floor,  I  wish  to  pay  high  commendation 
to  the  great  newspaper  of  their  State. 
the  New  York  Times.  I  refer  specifically 
to  the  editorial  published  this  morning 
In  the  New  York  Times,  entitled  "School 
Aid:  Hypocrisy."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  I  now  make  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 


lowing the  remarks  I  made  earlier  today 
in  my  discussion  of  the  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
torial published  this  morning  in  the  New 
York  Times  reads  in  part  as  follows; 
School  Aid;   Hypocrlst 

Senator  McNamara,  of  Michigan,  Is  quite 
correct  in  rebelling  against  the  hyp>ocrlsy 
that  has  impelled  Congress  to  turn  lt«  back 
on  genuine  and  general  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation while  it  shows  great  eagerness  to  re- 
new assistance  to  the  local  federally  im- 
pacted areas. 

The  hypocrisy  Is  documented  by  well  over 
a  hundred  votes  which  are  regularly  cast  for 
aid  to  tlie  impacted  areas  by  Members  who, 
with  equal  regularity,  help  to  defeat  nation- 
ally distributed  Federal  aid  to  the  schools. 
The  Impacted  area  grants  are  based  on  the 
theory  that  school  districts  which  feel  the 
unusually  heavy  Impact  of  children  of  par- 
ents working  in  defense  establishments  and 
other  Federal  projects  need  such  help.  They 
probably  do.  although  It  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  Federal  projects,  even  though 
they  take  real  estate  off  the  local  tax  rolls, 
contribute  heavily  to  the  nearby  commu- 
nities' economic  well-being.  At  any  rate, 
there  are  many  nonimpacted  areas  whose 
schools  are  in  tar  greater  need  of  help. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York  Times 
could  not  be  more  correct  in  regard  to 
the  economic  situation  which  involves 
many  of  the  federally  impacted  areas. 
Many  of  them  simply  do  not  need  a  con- 
tinuation of  Federal  school  aid;  but  if 
we  were  to  suggest  that  the  Federal  in- 
stallations be  removed  from  those  areas, 
there  certainly  would  be  a  hullabaloo 
raised  by  the  local  chambers  of  commerce 
and  by  various  economic  groups  In  those 
districts. 

What  pressure  they  put  on  Congress  to 
pet  those  installations  in  the  first  place, 
and  how  willing  they  were  to  make  sac- 
rifices, so  they  said,  to  get  them.  Yet 
these  days  they  are  willing  to  cheat  mil- 
lions of  boys  and  girls  out  of  Federal 
aid  to  education  in  areas  much  more 
impacted  with  children  which  do  not 
have  Federal  installations;  they  are  will- 
ing to  bar  boys  and  girls  from  the  edu- 
cat.onal  opportunities  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  receive  from  all  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  take  this 
issue  into  congressional  district  after 
congressional  district  in  the  country  in 
the  months  ahead,  in  order  to  inform 
the  parents  how  their  Representatives  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  voting 
aiainst  Federal  aid  to  education,  thus 
denying  the  boys  and  girls  the  help  they 
should  have  from  the  Federal  taxpayers. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  hits  this 
nail  directly  on  the  head  when  it  points 
out  tliat  there  are  in  the  country  school 
districts  more  impacted  than  the  so- 
called  federally  impacted  areas,  as  these 
are  defined  in  the  legislation  on  that 
subject.  If  some  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  want  to  make  this 
issue  a  political  issue — although  it 
should  not  be  made  one — I  am  willing  to 
make  it  a  political  issue  in  their  own 
districts.  I  am  willing  to  take  the  record 
of  their  votes  to  the  voters  in  those  dis- 
tricts, because  I  am  satisfied  that  once 
the  parents  of  the  country  understand 


how  some  Mfjmbers  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  voting  to  cheat  the  boys 
and  girls  out  of  the  help  they  should  re- 
ceive from  the  Federal  Government,  such 
Members  of  the  House  will  get  their  an- 
swer at  the  polls. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  liberals  in 
American  politics  have  had  to  seek  this 
course  of  action.  I  was  nurtured  and 
succored  on  the  philosophy  of  the  elder 
Senator  Bob  La  FoUette  of  Wisconsin. 
He  said  that  what  is  sometimes  needed 
is  to  take  the  voting  records  of  politicians 
right  to  their  voters.  I  think  this  issue 
is  so  vital  to  the  security  of  the  Nation 
and  is  so  important  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  moral  obligation  we  owe  the 
younger  generation,  that  I  am  willing  to 
take  it  into  district  after  district  to  the 
voters.  This  will  let  the  voters  under- 
stand what  are  the  true  voting  records 
of  some  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  give  only  lipservice  to 
Federal  aid  to  education,  but  who  actu- 
ally are  seeking  every  escape  hatch  that 
they  can  find  in  order  to  duck  their  re- 
sponsibilities of  giving  to  all  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  country  the  Federal  aid  that 
is  so  sorely  needed  to  education. 

The  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
is  a  great  one.    I  read  further  from  it: 

Congressmen.  In  the  Interest  of  legislative 
decency  and  national  responsibility,  ought  to 
think  of  what  they  can  do  for  the  country, 
not  merely  what  the  country  can  do  for  them. 
by  supporting  their  local  vote-getting  in- 
terests. Let  the  politically  popular  im- 
pacted area  grants  be  continued  —  provided 
that  they  can  be  made  part  and  p.ircel  of 
straightforward.  nonp>oUtlcal.  generalized 
Federal  aid  to  education  wherever  It  Is 
Roeded.  There  is  no  satlsfacttiry  rea.'on  why 
this  cannot  be  done  in  this  session.  If  there 
is  time  to  pass  Impacted  area  aid.  there  is 
time  to  pass  general  aid  to  the  public 
schools. 

It  is  intolerable  for  legislators  to  cash  in 
on  their  pseudosupport  of  education  when 
It  suits  local  vote-getting  expediency  while 
they  continue  to  block  real  aid  to  the  public 
schools.  The  time  to  drive  this  home — by  In- 
sisting on  general  public  school  aid.  along 
with  renewal  of  the  grants  to  the  impacted 
areas — Is  now.  But  the  failure  of  leadership. 
In  the  White  House,  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  In  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives  gives  little  cause 
for  hop>e.  Compromise  has  been  the  order  of 
the  day — and  the  result  has  been  a  fiasco 
for  Pederal  aid  to  education  and  a  disaster 
for  the  Nation's  public  schools. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  let  me  say.  however,  that  in 
my  judgment,  the  facts  do  not  support 
the  comment  made  in  the  editorial  about 
a  failure  of  leadership  on  the  part  of  the 
White  House  or  on  the  part  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  can  be  a  good  witness  on  this  mat- 
ter, because  I  know  how  hsu-d  the  Presi- 
dent has  worked  for  a  Federal  aid  to 
education  bill  at  this  sess.sion  of  Con- 
gress. I  know  what  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  done  in  his  valiant  attempt 
to  get  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  to 
measure  up  to  its  responsibility  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter  of  giving  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  general 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill.  In  my 
judgment,    the    responsibility    for    the 


failiu-e  to  pass  Federal  aid  to  education 
legislation  of  a  general  scope  and  nature 
rests  squarely  at  the  doorstep  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  What  I  said 
the  other  day  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
I  now  repeat:  Let  us  face  up  to  the  ma- 
jor cause  of  the  failure  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  get  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  Federal  aid  to  education 
legislation  which  is  general  in  scope.  It 
is  due  to  the  p>olicy  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  procedure  which  denies  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  the  right  to  have  the 
ma.iority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
really  control  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

I  think  that  issue  also  needs  to  be 
taken  to  the  American  people,  because 
once  the  people  understand  that  pro- 
cedural restriction  upon  their  majority 
rights,  they  will  insist  that  those  they 
elect  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
do  what  should  have  been  done  many 
years  ago — namely,  to  change  the  rtiles 
of  the  House,  so  that  the  majority  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  pass  upon  legis- 
lation by  voting  it  either  up  or  down. 
That  is  what  ought  to  be  done  with 
Federal  aid   to  education   legislation. 

The  schools  now  have  opened  again: 
and  in  our  committee  we  are  receiving 
reports  from  school  superintendents  and 
superintendents  of  education  in  State 
after  State.  These  are  reports  which 
point  out  the  deplorable  situation  which 
confronts  them  in  the  nonfederallj'  im- 
pacted areas.  These  are  areas  which, 
in  many  instances,  are  more  impacted 
with  children  than  are  the  federally  im- 
pacted area  school  districts  of  the  coim- 
try  in  which  some  Federal  installations 
are  located. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  take  a  look  at 
what  we  arc  doing  to  the  real  property 
taxpayers  of  the  country  by  our  failure 
to  pass  Federal  aid  to  education  legisla- 
tion which  is  general  in  scope.  We  are 
placing  an  unjust  and  an  unfair  burden 
upon  millions  of  real  property  taxpayers. 
Of  course,  these  real  property  taxpayers 
will  make  any  sacrifice  that  they  must 
make  for  tlie  benefit  of  their  children. 
It  is  the  answer  to  the  argument,  "but 
they  are  voting  new  bond  issues" — of 
course,  they  will  vote  them,  rather  than 
deny  to  their  children  the  educational 
opportunities  they  know  they  should 
have. 

But  there  are  thousands  of  school  dis- 
tricts in  tlic  Nation  which  just  do  not 
have  the  wherewitlial  to  provide  school 
facilities  necessary  to  give  to  their  chil- 
dren the  opportunities  they  should  have. 
The  financial  noed  should  be  met  by  the 
application  of  a  progressive  tax  policy 
based  upon  income,  and  not  by  the  re- 
gressive tax  policy  which  characterizes 
the  real  estate  tax  structure  in  State 
after  State.  We  shall  have  to  meet  the 
need  by  Federal  aid  coupled  with  a  de- 
termination that  there  are  written  into 
law  provisions  assuring  that  the  educa- 
tional policies  will  be  controlled  by  the 
school  districts  and  not  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Senate  did  that  in 
S.  1021. 

I  think  it  is  a  shame  tliat  we  have  the 
prospect    of   adjotiming    this    Congress 


without  taking  care  of  the  general  school 
needs  of  this  country.  I  shall  continue 
to  do  all  I  can  to  obtain  Pederal  money 
to  help  the  two-thirds  of  the  school- 
children who  are  being  discrim.inated 
against  by  the  policy  which  we  shall  have 
adopted  if  we  accept  only  a  federally  im- 
pacted areas  aid  bill.  I  am  for  that  bill. 
If  anyone  thinks  the  position  I  am  taking 
is  popular  in  my  State.  I  invite  him  to 
read  my  mail.  There  are  manj-  federally 
impacted  school  districts  m  the  State  of 
O.'-egon.  but  I  am  saj-ing  to  the  school 
authorities,  "In  my  judgment,  you  ought 
to  be  helped,  but  you  ought  to  help  us 
help  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  school- 
children in  school  districts  who  need  it, 
in  many  instances,  as  much  as  the  chil- 
dren in  your  sch(X)l  districts,  and  in  many 
cases  more."  If  a  thorough  examination 
15  made  of  the  existing  federally  im- 
pacted areas  legislation,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Pederal  funds  ought  to  be  reduced 
in  many  instances.  That  is  what  the 
administration  pomted  out  last  January, 
when  it  came  before  the  Congress  and 
asked  for  a  tapering  off  of  federally  im- 
pacted programs. 

It  was  wrong,  in  my  judgment,  to  do 
It.  on  the  basis  of  the  long-term  policy 
it  recommendeti.  As  members  of  the 
committee  will  5;tate.  and  as  the  present 
Presiding  OflBcer,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Metcalf]  knows  from  his  own 
participation  in  the  conferences.  I  was 
helpful  in  pers-jading  the  administra- 
tion to  agree  to  withdraw  its  proposal  to 
taper  off  the  federally  impacted  areas 
program  provided  we  placed  into  S.  1021 
a  provision  that,  at  the  end  of  18  months, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  containing  specific  evidence 
which  would  justify  tapering  off  of  the 
program  in  any  specific  districts.  That 
is  what  we  wrote  into  the  bill. 

I  say  again,  as  I  said  earlier  this  morn- 
ing. I  f-hall  support  an  extension  of  such 
legislation  for  1  year.  I  shall  oppose  an 
extension  beyond  1  year,  because  I  think 
the  American  taxpayers  are  entitled  to 
receive  the  report  we  requested.  I  feel 
any  further  extension  of  the  federally 
impacted  areas  legislation  beyond  1  year 
should  be  based  on  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  all  of  the  facts. 

What  I  contend  for.  as  hard  as  I  can, 
bccau.^e  there  is  still  time  left,  is  that  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  my  judg- 
ment, should  measure  up  to  the  clear  ob- 
lication  it  owes  to  all  the  schoolchildren 
of  the  countrj'  by  passage  of  a  general 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill. 


LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  JOHN  EDGAR 
HOOVER  TO  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICIALS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  burdens  of  legislative  work  being 
what  they  are,  the  demands  on  our  time 
being  so  great,  we  In  the  Congress  are 
prone  to  overlook  the  great  accomplish- 
ments of  some  of  the  other  agencies  of 
our  Government.  One  of  these,  I  might 
suggest,  is  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation which,  under  the  inspired 
leadership  of  that  great  American,  John 
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Edgar  Hoover,  has  just  compiled  an- 
other outstanding  year  of  giving  pro- 
tection to  all  our  people.  With  its  title 
including  the  word  "Federal,"  it  is  easy 
to  forget  that  this  organization  reaches 
its  strong  and  helping  hand  into  every 
State  of  the  Union  and  into  most  of  our 
cities  and  towns  as  it  stresses  the  word 
"cooperation"  in  the  constant  battle 
against  crime  in  our  country.  This 
record  is  ably  and  concisely  presented 
in  a  letter  appearing  in  the  FBI  Law  En- 
forcement Bulletin  of  September  1961, 
written  by  Mr.  Hoover  to  all  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bulletin 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.   Department   of  Justice, 
Federal   Bureau   of   Investigation, 
Washington.  D.C..  September  1,   1961. 
To  All  Laic-Enforcement  Officials: 

As  America  stands  on  the  threshold  of 
daring  and  remarkable  scientific  achieve- 
ments which  promise  to  dwindle  the  universe 
about  us,  the  law-enforcement  profession 
may  be  proud  of  the  equally  giant  strides 
it  has  made  in  crime-fighting  techniques 
during  this   century. 

The  FBI  is  most  fortunate  that  in  an  era 
of  progress  never  before  witnessed  in  the 
law-enforcement  field,  it  has  the  honor  of 
being  associated  with  this  great  and  force- 
ful movement  for  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind in  this  Nation.  Nothing  so  graphically 
illustrates  why  our  profession  has  grown 
than  the  one  word  "cooperation,"  and 
achievements  such  as  those  recorded  below 
are  indeed  symbols  of  the  peace  officer's  ac- 
ceptance and  utilization  of  joint  crusades 
against  the  lawless: 

During  the  fiscal  year  1961.  local  enforce- 
ment officers  in  all  50  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  availed  themselves  of  the  serv- 
ices of  the  FBI  Laboratory.  The  Laboratory 
reached  new  records  with  the  receipt  of 
40.662  requests  for  assistance  Involving  224.- 
183  scientific  examinations  of  186,378  speci- 
mens of  evidence. 

More  than  13,000  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, substantially  every  one  in  this  country, 
submitted  in  fiscal  year  1961  an  average  of 
Just  under  22,000  fingerprint  cards  a  day 
to  the  FBI  resulting,  among  other  things, 
in  the  identification  of  over  1,500  wanted 
persons  each  month  for  local.  State,  and 
Federal  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Fiscal  year  1961  brought  another  record 
for  the  eighth  consecutive  year  when  FBI 
agents  located  for  local  authorities  1,418 
criminals  who  had  fled  across  State  lines 
in  violation  of  the  Federal  Fugitive  Felon 
Act.  Working  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  FBI,  local  authorities  continue  to  make 
this  act  work  as  Congress  intended  it  should. 

In  the  same  fiscal  year,  more  than  88.000 
local  law  enforcement  officers  attended  3.464 
police  training  schools  in  which  the  FBI 
assisted. 

June  1961  brought  a  milestone  in  our  pro- 
fession's advancement  with  the  graduation 
of  the  67th  session  of  the  FBI  National 
Academy  which  increased  to  over  4,000  the 
number  of  local  officers  who  have  graduated 
from  this  specialized  training  school. 

At  the  same  time,  information  obtained 
by  the  FBI  from  informants  was  used  by 
local,  State,  and  other  Federal  agencies  to 
arrest  2,640  wanted  persons  and  to  recover 
$1,605,047  in  stolen  and  contraband  mer- 
chandise. 

Between  January  and  July  of  1961,  more 
than  50,000  pieces  of  criminal  Intelligence 
obt.ained  by  the  FBI  from  varied  sources  were 
disseminated    to    local.    State,    and    Federal 


agencies   resulting    in   untold   disruption    of 
underworld  schemes. 

This  is  but  a  part  of  the  score  in  the 
mortal  contest  against  the  criminal  ma- 
rauders who  have  too  long  believed  they 
can  plunder  our  country  unchallenged. 
FBI  agents.  Just  as  they  lend  all  possible  aid 
to  their  colleagues  in  law  enforcement,  re- 
ceive invaluable  assistance  daily  from  fejlow 
officers  throughout  the  Nation.  Every  day 
which  passes  imbues  the  law-enforceifient 
officer  with  the  knowledge,  the  Inspiration, 
and  the  confidence  which  will  topple  the 
empires  of  criminals  as  fast  as  they  try  to 
build  them.  This  knowledge,  this  Inspira- 
tion, and  this  confidence  are  born  of  a  grow- 
ing brotherhood  amoiig  law  enforcenicnt 
agencies. 

Realistic  analysis  of  the  above  figures 
makes  it  evident  that  there  are  today  in 
actual  operation  national  clearing  facilities 
for  the  exchange  of  vital  informatioj?  of 
mutual  interest  among  local,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral  law   enforcement  agencies. 

Crime  cannot  long  withstand  such  a  rising 
tide  of  cooperative  effort,  and  we  in  the  law 
enforcement  profession  must  nurture  this 
idea,  this  philosophy,  so  that  it  may  reach 
even  greater  heights  Mutual  accomplish- 
ments can  bring  mutual  satisfaction  In  a 
job  well  done. 

Very   truly  yours, 

John   Edcae  Hoover. 

Direcibr. 


PLIGHT  OF  MIGRATORY  FARM- 
WORKERS 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  chairman  of  the  Migratory  Labor 
Subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  Jenscy  (Mr 
Williams  ! ,  deserves  our  commendation 
for  the  magnificent  contribution  he  has 
made  in  helping  to  alleviate  the  plight 
of  migratory  farmworkers  and  their 
families  and  in  bringing  this  problem 
to  the  attention  of  all  Americans. 

In  great  measure  due  to  his  efforts, 
the  Seiiate  this  year  pas.sed  measures 
to  help  correct  this  deplorable  situation. 
We  have  established  assistance  programs 
to  help  States  and  local  communities 
provide  better  education  opportunities 
for  migrant  adults:  required  Federal  reg- 
istration of  crew  leaders  who  make 
work  arrangements  between  workers  and 
growers;  and  have  authorized  up  to  $3 
million  annually  to  stimulate  and  sup- 
port local  health  programs  for  migrant 
workers.  Last  week  we  also  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Citizens 
Council  on  Migratory  Labor,  and  took 
action  to  set  a  minimum  age  for  child 
labor  outside  of  school  hours 

It  is  my  hope  that  all  of  these  bills 
will  become  the  law  of  the  land  before 
this  session  of  the  Congress  adjourns. 

The  conditions  under  which  our  mi- 
grant farmworkers  live  and  work  are  a 
blight  on  our  Nation.  The  time  is  long 
past  due  to  help  them  achieve  a  mini- 
mum decent  standard  of  living. 

In  the  September  1961  issue  of;  the 
Pi'ogressive  magazine,  appears  a  very 
cogent  article,  written  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Williams  J. 
exposing  the  conditions  under  which  our 
2  million  migrant  farmworkers  exist,  and 
outlining  the  need  for  Federal  legisla- 
tion to  help  ease  their  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances. The  junior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 


the  excellent  article  he  has  written  and 
upon  the  real  and  needful  public  service 
he  has  rendered. 

The  Pi-ogre.ssive  magazine  is  an  out- 
-standing  publication,  which  has  long 
been  a  vital  force  in  the  fight  for  social 
justice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

The  Excluded 

(By  Senator  Harriso.n  A    Williams.  Jr  t 

Even  as  late  as  1939.  when  Senator  Robert 
M  La  FoUette.  Jr  .  Investigated  farm  labor 
conditions  In  California,  many  Americans 
still  cherished  the  belief  that  small,  inde- 
pendent farmers  gave  us  most  of  the  food 
and  fiber  we  needed  for  ourselves  and  for 
foreign  trade.  But  La  PoUette  helped  drama- 
tize the  fact  that  factories  in  the  field  were 
very  much  at  work,  not  only  In  grain  coun- 
try, but  in  truck  farm  regions,  too  Slow- 
moving  machines,  big  and  black  on  the 
horizon,  appeared  to  be  masters  of  the  soil 
and  its  products. 

All  was  not  changed,  however  by  tractors. 
automatic  seeders,  weeders.  and  harvesters. 
Though  automation  enabled  the  farmer  to 
plant  and  harvest  on  a  scale  impossible  on 
the  small  family  farm,  the  grower  discovered 
that  machines  could  not  do  every  job  For 
many  fruits  and  vegetables  there  was  no 
substitute  for  human  Judgment  or  human 
hands  On  many  a  farm  today  there  Is  still 
no  substitute. 

To  chop  cotton,  for  Instance,  the  most 
efficient  device  seems  to  be  a  worker  who 
can  weed  out  surplus  plants  with  a  hoe. 
Vineyards  and  orchards  must  have  special- 
ists who  know  how  to  prune  and  pick  On 
tobacco  fields,  workers  stoop  to  thin  plants. 
Under  the  summer  or  early  autumn  sun, 
other  workers  help  grow  or  harvest  berries, 
nuts,  celery,  lettuce — the  produce  we  later 
see  so  neatly  packaged  in  plastic  bags  at 
supermarkets. 

To  work  these  and  other  crops,  great  num- 
bers of  laborers  are  needed,  but  usually  for 
only  a  few  weeks  or  so  at  a  time  As  crops 
mature,  these  workers  travel  In  their  buses, 
trucks,  or  automobiles  south  to  north  across 
the  slopes,  valley,  and  plains  of  our  Nation. 
They  are  the  migratory  farmworkers  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  citizens,  wander- 
ers in  their  own  country,  southern  Negroes, 
Texas-Mexicans,  some  white  workers,  and 
Puerto  Rlcans. 

These  workers  help  produce  and  process 
crops  worth  billions  of  dollars  yearly  (a 
single  county.  Fresno  in  California,  boasts 
$1  million  reaped  dally  from  farm  produc- 
tion) And  yet,  though  the  migrants  have 
helped  to  create  much  wealth,  they  have 
not  shared  in  it.  They  have  been  called 
the  excluded,   the  forgotten,   the   voiceless 

A  supervisor  for  migrant  education  for 
the  Florida  Christian  Ministry  for  Migrants 
seemed  to  sum  It  all  up  one  hot  day  last 
year  when  the  Senate  Svibcommittee  on 
Migratory  Labor  stopped  at  Belle  Glade  Fla. 
There,  at  a  20-year-old  camp,  entire  fami- 
lies live  in  one-room  huts,  but  they  feel 
they  are  fortunate.  This  Is  a  good  camp. 
One  of  the  reasons  It  is  good  is  the  min- 
istry's recreation  center,  a  homely,  barnlike 
structure  where  a  worker  can  go  at  nightfall 
Instead  of  staying  In  his  hut.  Women  come 
to  use  sewing  machines  Youngsters  play 
hide-and-seek  on  the  bare  wooden  floor. 
The  hours  pass.  Those  youngsters,  said  the 
supervisor,  lag  years  behind  their  non- 
migrant  fellows  in  schools.  She  has  even 
found  homes  where  parents  refused  to  send 
their  children  to  school  because  they  didn't 
have    the    necessary    clothing      Why    such 


deprivation?  "The  reason,"  ahe  told  ua, 
"is  that  they  have  lost  out  aiong  the  road." 

They  have  lost  out.  Not  only  do  they  lack 
what  other  citizens  call  the  necessities  of 
life;  they  have  been  shut  out  of  practically 
every  great  social  reform  that  other  Ameri- 
cans take  for  granted. 

Though  the  migrants  work  in  the  nation's 
third  most  dangerous  industry  (only  mining 
and  construction  trades  cause  more  mishaps 
than  agriculture),  they  have  the  protection 
of  workmen's  comp>ensatlon  in  only  seven- 
teen states.  In  some  of  those  States  the 
employer  may  elect  to — or  not  to — let  them 
sign  up  for  It 

Though  he  ha.<;  no  real  certainly  of  Income 
In  his  old  age,  the  migrant  receives  only 
spotty  social  security  coverage. 

Often  at  -he  mercy  of  labor  contractors 
who  act  a."  middlemen  between  farmer  and 
worker,  the  migrant  Is  protected  by  con- 
tractor registration  laws  In  fewer  than  a 
duzen  States 

There  is  no  Federal  minimum  wage  for 
the  agricultural  worker  and  no  minimum 
age  for  his  child's  labor  outside  school  hours. 

His  diet  Is  poor;  he  and  his  family  en- 
dure more  disease  and  ill  health  than  any 
other  Americans;  and  his  children  receive 
less  education  than  anyone  else  in  the 
Nation. 

As  one  reporter  wrote  about  the  migrants 
after  covering  2  days  of  subcommittee  hear- 
ings, "You  name  It  and  they  don't  have 
It" 

As  many  as  2  million  Americans — the 
workers,  their  wives,  arid  their  youngsters- 
live  this  kind  of  life  In  the  United  States  to- 
day It  is  imperative  that  their  wretched 
existence  be  understood  by  the  other  mil- 
Lons  of  citizens  who  do  not  have  to  face 
want  or  despair.  If  we  are  to  succeed  In 
taking  effective  action  against  this  national 
disgrace,  Americans  everywhere  will  have 
to  take  a  part  In  ending  It.  We  need  a  lobby 
to  speak  for  the  excluded. 

This  lobby — which  would  simply  be  an  In- 
formed American  public  determined  to  put 
overdue  laws  on  our  Federal  books — would 
speak  for  the  poorest  Americans  In  the  Na- 
tion—Americans who  for  40  years  have  been 
politically  powerless  to  help  themselves. 

Since  August  1959,  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Migratory  Labor,  on  our  travels 
through  the  Nation,  has  found  out  how  poor 
the  migrant  really  is.  how  desperate  his  life 
has  become.     Por  Instance: 

The  migrant  earned  an  annual  average  of 
♦710  from  farmwork  in  1959,  plus  another 
$201  for  nonfarm  labor.  Often  forced  by  bad 
weather  to  move  on  or  to  stand  Idle,  he 
worked  an  average  of  only  119  days  In  1959. 
Sometimes  the  average  Is  even  lower.  A  wit- 
ness in  Wisconsin  told  us  that  "most  families 
do  not  have  more  than  $500  left  after  their 
9  months  of  work."  Some  migrants  end  the 
season  In  debt  to  the  labor  contractor.  Oc- 
casionally there  are  reports  of  workers  who 
make  1200  a  week  or  thereabouts  on  highly 
specialized  work — as  sorters  In  packing 
sheds,  for  eza.mple.  But  these  "highs"  are 
considered  in  the  overall  average.  For  every 
peak  wage,  there  is  a  "low." 

There  are  many  more  migrants  on  the  road 
than  most  people  realize.  As  they  travel 
north  from  Florida  as  far  as  New  England, 
or  from  Texas  to  groves  and  fields,  near  the 
Great  Lakes,  or  from  southern  California  to 
Oregon  and  Washington,  the  migrants  stop 
off  at  47  States  some  time  every  year. 
Twenty-eight  States  have  5,000  or  more  at 
peak;  3  States,  absorb  40.000  or  more. 
About  one-third  of  all  counties  in  the  Na- 
tion— 943  out  of  about  3.000 — have  100  or 
more  domestic  agricultural  migrants  at  one 
time  or  another  every  year.  This  count,  of 
cuurse,  does  not  Include  the  foreign  work- 
ers— the  third  of  a  mllUon  Mexican  braceros, 
for  instance.  TTie  Ironic  fact  is  that  these 
Imported  wage  earners,  who  work  under  sep- 
arate   international    agreements,    often   have 


more  security  and  certainty  of  employment 
than  our  domestic  workers. 

However  brief  their  stay  might  be,  the  do- 
mestic workers  leave  their  mark  on  commu- 
nities and  entire  counties.  Infant  mortality 
Is  higher  and  sickness  more  common  among 
the  migrants  than  among  other  cltieens. 
They  are  more  liable,  therefore,  to  need  hos- 
pital services,  even  if  they  don't  have  the 
money  to  pay  for  them  A  Minnesota 
clergyman  told  us  that  a  small  con«munlty 
hospital  there  had  to  write  off  $3,554  as  bad 
debts  in  two  summers  This  amounted  to 
51  percent  of  medical  bills  owed  by  the  mi- 
grants in  that  period  There  was  some  dan- 
ger that  the  hospital  would  be  unable  to 
meet  Its  deficit 

Children  suffer  most  of  all  In  the  migra- 
tory way  of  life  Where  there  are  schools, 
classes  are  usually  hopelessly  overcrowded. 
Where  there  are  no  schools,  children  stay 
home  during  the  day  or  work  out  in  the  fields. 
(Even  in  the  nine  States  that  have  mini- 
mum wages  f  ir  child  labor  outside  of  sciiool 
hours,  officials  often  do  not  have  the  super- 
visors they  need  for  adequate  Inspection.) 
There  have  been  reports  of  children  locked 
in  cars  or  cabins  during  work  hours,  and 
there  have  been  other  reports  of  untended 
children  who  perished  in  drainage  ditches 
or  on  highways  near  the  fields  where  their 
parents  worked.  Playtime  can  be  perilous 
for  the  migrant  boy  or  girl.  At  a  California 
camp,  the  subcommittee  saw  children  jump- 
ing up  and  down  Inside  the  only  play  fa- 
cility In  sight:  an  abandoned,  battered  au- 
tomobile. The  youngsters'  feet  were  bare. 
Broken  glass  Uttered  the  floor. 

Without  fixed  residence,  few  migrants  can 
meet  local  requirements  for  welfare,  ma- 
ternity, and  other  benefits,  though  they  need 
these  services  more  than  anyone  else.  Even 
where  they  may  be  legally  qualified,  diffi- 
culties arise.  The  Children's  Bureau  of 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Administration 
explains:  "While  services  under  the  ma- 
ternal and  child  health,  and  crippled  chil- 
dren's programs  are  for  the  most  part  avail- 
able to  migrant  families,  a  number  of 
ohstacles  limit  their  use — such  as  language 
barriers,  distances  to  clinics,  Insufficient 
health  department  staffs  to  meet  the  many 
problems  of  a  large  temporary  population." 

Much  more  coiild  be  said  about  present 
Inequities.  Much  has  already  been  said  in 
television  documentaries  and  In  newspaper 
or  mag.izlne  articles.  The  big  question  Is, 
What  can  be  done  to  overcome  this  na- 
tional problem?  Perhaps  an  even  more  com- 
p>elling   question   is.  When  will  we  do  It? 

Early  this  year,  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Migratory  Labor  began  its  consideration 
of  an  11-polnt  legislative  program  to  attack 
specific  and  general  problems  affecting  the 
migrant.  This  package  of  bills  was  the  re- 
sult of  more  than  18  months  of  travel,  study, 
drafting,  and  redrafting.  We  had  taken 
many  suggestions  from  witnesses  at  hearings; 
we  are  still  taking  them.  These  are  some  of 
the  provisions  of  that  program : 

To  help  migrants  make  a  decent  living 
wage,  we  are  asking  for  a  75-cent  minimum 
which  would  be  raised  in  four  annual  stages 
until  It  reached  the  Industrial  minimum 
level. 

We  are  seeking  a  practical  minimum  age 
for  agricultural  child  labor.  Our  bill,  when 
revisions  are  completed,  will  probably  also 
restrict  dangerous  work  for  those  under  18 
years  of  age. 

We  would  give  Federal  grants  to  States  and 
municipalities  to  help  them  meet  seasonal 
demands  on  schools  and  staff  members.  But 
what  about  education  for  the  adults,  too? 
lA&ny  growers  told  the  subcommittee  that 
the  migrants  had  no  idea  at  all  of  what  to 
do  with  ahowers,  toilets,  screen  doors,  and 
other  facilities  found  In  some  camps.  And 
so  we  offered  a  bill  to  give  practical  training 
to  those  who  want  to  learn  how  to  live  better 
lives. 


We  had  the  farmer  in  mind,  too,  when  we 
offered  a  new  draft  of  a  bill  to  give  low-cost 
loans  for  construction  of  t>etter  housing. 
Many  growers  had  told  us  that  they  could 
not  afford  to  pay  for  good  housing  that  would 
be  used  for  only  a  few  weeks  at  a  time.  If 
Federal  help  could  be  given,  however,  they 
might  find  it  possible  to  build  decent 
quarters. 

Federal  grants  would  help  develop  local 
health  programs  and  day  care  centers  for 
migratory  children  We  have  also  offered  a 
program  to  Improve  recruitment,  transporta- 
tion, and  distribution  of  domestic  agricul- 
tural workers  (a  program  similar  to  that  al- 
ready in  operation  for  braceros  and  other 
imixjrted  workers » 

Two  other  bills  were  offered,  one  to  apply 
collective  bargaining  rights  to  agriculture, 
and  another  to  establish  a  National  Citizens 
Council  to  keep  the  public  and  Pre.sident  In- 
formed and  concerned  about  the  migratory 
worker 

We  have  added  up  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram: it  would  require  $6.8  million  annually 
In  Federal  funds.  This  hardly  seems  an  ex- 
cessive amount  for  a  nation  In  which  2^ 
times  as  much  was  appropriated  dtu-lng  the 
last  fiscal  year  for  the  care,  protection,  and 
hablt^it  improvement  of  migratory  birds. 

Opponents  of  even  this  modest  program 
may  claim  that  individual  States  have  al- 
ready taken  steps  against  some  of  the  worst 
conditions  endvu-ed  by  the  migratory  worker. 
TTiey  could  say,  too.  that  church  groups  and 
prlv.nte  organizations  are  often  effective  dur- 
ing the  growing  season  and  during  emer- 
gencies, such  as  the  freeze  that  left 
thousands  of  migrants  Jobless  and  and 
hungry  in  Florida  last  year. 

No  matter  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished, however,  the  fact  remains  that.  In 
States  where  the  greatest  progress  has  been 
made,  officials  and  responsible  citizens  were 
the  first  to  tell  the  subcommittee  that 
much  more  must  yet  be  done. 

For  a  national  program  is  needed — one 
that  will  work  with  the  States,  the  counties, 
the  municipalities,  the  Individuals  already 
at  work.  We  citizens  who  join  the  lobby  for 
the  excluded  recognize  that  ail  Is  not  af- 
fluence in  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
migratory  worker  needs  more  than  eloquent 
commiseration. 


PRIME  DEFENSE  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
not*  for  the  information  of  the  Senate 
that  the  defense  contracts  situation  in 
my  home  State  of  New  York,  in  which 
we  have  had  sort  of  a  sporting  rivalry 
with  California,  has  somewhat  improved. 
I  make  these  comments  for  the  infor- 
mation of  all  Eastern  Senators, 

California  Is  still  maintaining  a  lead 
over  New  York,  hanng  received  in  the 
most  recent  recorded  period,  during  fis- 
cal year  196L  nearly  twice  as  much  in 
prime  contracts  as  New  York. 

Nonetheless,  New  York's  share  is  inch- 
ing up. 

New  York  State's  share  of  prime  con- 
tracts has  risen  from  11  percent  in  fiscal 
1959,  to  11.7  percent  in  fiscal  1960,  to  12 
percent  in  fiscal  1961.  The  $2,642,803,- 
000  in  total  prime  contracts  in  New  York 
State  during  fiscal  1961  compares  to  the 
fiscal  1960  total  of  $2,377,522,000 — an  in- 
crease of  $265,281,000.  New  York's 
April-June  1961  total  awards  of  $873,- 
969.000  compares  to  a  fiscal  1960  April- 
June  total  of  $695,784,000 — an  increase 
of  $177,185,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  give  great  credit  for 
this  to  the  work  of  the  New  York  State 
congressional  delegation,  of  which  I  have 
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the  honor  to  be  a  member,  and  of  which 
my  colleague  IMr.  Keating]  is  my  alter- 
nate, under  the  chairmanship  of  Repre- 
sentative Emantjel  Celler,  of  New  York. 
I  hope  very  much  other  Eastern  States 
will  note  the  need  not  only  for  having 
labor  and  management  sharpen  their 
pencils,  but  also  for  having  the  total  con- 
gressional delegations  work  hard  at  the 
process  of  encouraging  defense  orders 
and  for  having  industry  and  business  in 
those  States  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities presented  by  the  productive 
facilities  of  those  States. 


TAXATION  OF  U.S.  PRIVATE  OVER- 
SEA INVESTMENT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  last  April 
President  Kennedy  delivered  to  Congress 
a  message  on  taxation  which  suggested 
several  changes  in  our  present  tax  struc- 
ture. The  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, after  holding  extensive  hearings 
on  these  proposals,  decided  to  hold  the 
whole  question  over  until  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress  in  order  to  give  us  all 
more  time  in  which  to  consider  it. 

Because  I  am  v'^.ally  interested  in  our 
international  economic  position,  and  be- 
cause one  of  these  proposals  deals  with 
the  foreign  subsidiaries  of  American 
firms,  I  had  a  member  of  my  staff  pre- 
pare a  memorandum  on  the  President's 
proposal.  I  think  this  is  a  very  illumi- 
nating rei>ort  and  that  it  raises  many 
questions  which  we  must  consider  care- 
fully before  this  legislation  reaches  the 
Senate  floor. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  conclusions 
of  this  memorandum  in  the  light  of  the 
administration's  position,  I  sent  a  copy 
of  it  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Doug- 
las Dillon  for  comment.  In  reply,  I  re- 
ceived four  memodandums  from  As- 
sistant Secretary  Stanley  S.  Surrey. 
These  memorandums  answer  some  of  the 
Issues  raised  by  the  report  but  they  do 
not,  I  believe,  answer  them  all. 

In  examining  carefully  both  my  staff 
rep)ort  and  the  memorandums,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant aspects  of  the  whole  matter  has  not 
been  considered  adequately  by  the 
Treasury. 

A  tax  on  the  unremitted  dividends  of 
foreign  subsidiaries  does  not  affect  only 
those  firms  and  individuals  paying  the 
tax— it  touches  all  of  our  position  abroad. 
The  Department  of  Treasury  is  quite  rea- 
sonably concerned  more  with  taxes  than 
with  foreign  policy,  but  we  as  legislators 
must  look  at  both  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem before  a  wise  decision  can  be 
reached. 

I  believe  that  private  enterprise  can 
be  one  of  the  most  effective  instruments 
of  our  foreign  policy  and  I  believe  that 
it  should  be  so  used  since  it  is  the  basis 
of  the  economic  system  of  our  country. 

The  proposed  tax  would  have  no  direct 
effect  on  underdeveloped  countries,  yet 
if  it  succeeds  in  cutting  back  investment 
in  Europe,  then  the  closely  dependent 
investment  in  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries may  be  curtailed  as  well.  Further- 
more, as  my  staff  report  points  out,  the 
tax  would  not  encourage  American  firms 
to  make  economic  decisions  concerning 
their  investment  capital.    On  the  con- 


trary, a  firm  entering  a  foreign  country 
must  compete  within  that  country,  and 
American  firms  cannot  do  that  if  they 
are  taxed  two  or  three  times  as  heavily 
as  other  firms  there.  Also,  this  tax  may 
easily  be  considered  an  effective  viola- 
tion of  our  present  tax  treaties,  and.  even 
if  foreign  governments  do  not  object,  it 
may  result  in  hardship  for  minority 
stockholders,  both  American  and  foreign. 
Finally,  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
effects  of  this  tax  should  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  four  countries — 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and 
Canada — with  tax  rates  almost  as  high 
as  ours,  account  for  more  than  half  of 
our  foreign  investment.  This  indicates 
that  most  firms  are  not  lured  into  other 
countries  primarily  by  low  tax  rates,  and 
it  shows  that  the  effect  of  this  tax  would 
be  confined  to  that  part  of  US  private 
oversea  investment  which  has  [been 
slowest  to  develop  until  now. 

All  American  firms  and  individuals 
should  pay  their  fair  share  of  the  co.st  of 
running  our  Government.  If  the  Treas- 
ury believes  that  we  should  provide  them 
with  the  means  for  enforcing  our  pres- 
ent laws,  then  I  think  we  .should  give 
most  serious  consideration  to  their  re- 
quest. If  new  laws  are  needed  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  tax  haven  countries  by 
paper  corporations  whose  purpose  is  to 
effect  avoidance  of  domestic  taxes  in  the 
United  States,  then  we  should  pass  those 
laws.  But  the  fact  that  some  firms  have 
abused  the  present  system  is  not  in  it- 
self cause  for  changing  the  system,  with- 
out giving  due  consideration  to  the  ad- 
verse effects  which  may  be  caused  by 
the  changes  contemplated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port by  my  staff  member.  Miss  Helen 
Smits,  of  New  York — a  student  intern 
from  Wellesly  College — and  a  summary 
of  Treasury's  memorandums,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  jAvrrs'  Staff  Memorandum  on  the 
Presidents  Proposed  Taxation  of  Over- 
sea Investment 

i.  tax   evasion 
The  President  has  argued  that  one  of  the 
reasons     why     the     present     law     mutt     be 
Changed    is   the    current   use    of    tax  haven 
countries  to  escape  U.S.  corporate  taxes. 

1.  The  means  used  are,  chiefly: 

(a)  Any  transfer  of  goods  or  services  to 
the  foreign  subsidiary  at  a  lower  cost  than 
would  be  paid  were  the  subsidiary  an  Inde- 
pendent company.     This   can   include: 

(1)  patent  licensing; 

(2)  technicians,  skilled  workers,  or  man- 
agement; 

(3)  any  transmission  of  know-how; 

(4)  machinery; 

(5)  partially  finished  goods; 

(6)  finished  goods  for  distribution. 

(b)  Conversely,  any  transfer  of  goods  from 
the  subsidiary  at  a  higher  cost  than  would 
be  paid  were  it  independent. 

(c)  Where  costs  or  profits  must  be  split 
between  the  two  companies,  any  allcication 
which  gives  most  of  the  profits  to  the  sub- 
sidiary. This  is  particularly  true  in  licens- 
ing, trading,  and  servicing  companiea 

2.  Prevention  of  this  evasion  is.  however, 
possible  under  existing  law.  Section  482  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  gives  the  Secre- 
tary the  right,  in  the  case  of  any  two  organi- 
zations owned  or  controlled  directly  or  in- 


directly by  the  same  interests  to  distribute, 
apportion,  or  allocate  gross  Income,  deduc- 
tions, credits,  or  allowances  if  it  is  necessary 
to  do  so  In  order  to  prevent  the  evasion  of 
taxes. 

There  have  admittedly  been  difficulties  in 
administering  this  law  with  regard  to  for- 
eign corporations,  but  last  year  the  Congress 
pa.ssed  legislation  which  should  make  the 
Treasury's  task  considerably  easier.  In  sec- 
tion 6038  of  the  code,  an  American  corpor- 
ation is  required  to  furnish,  with  respect  to 
any  foreign  corporation  which  It  controls. 
Information  regarding  profits,  deductions, 
and  transactions  for  the  year,  as  well  as  a 
balance  sheet  showing  assets,  liabilities,  and 
capital.  In  section  6046.  all  American  offi- 
cers and  shareholders  In  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion are  required  to  report  whatever  Informa- 
tion the  Secret.^ry  should  require  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  income- 
tax  laws 

Auditing  the  books  of  companies  scattered 
all  over  the  globe  i.s  admittedly  not  an  easy 
task,  and  will  make  enforcement  of  these  sec- 
tions difficult.  But  the  same  objection  would 
hold,  after  all,  for  the  President  s  proposed 
tax. 

II      METHOD    OF    PROPOSED    TAX 

1,  Provisions:  Since  a  foreign  subsidiary  is 
a  firm  which  has  been  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  country  in  which  it  operates,  the 
United  States  has  no  legal  claim  on  that  part 
of  its  income  which  does  not  originate  in  this 
country  unless  that  Income  is  paid  as  profits 
to  a  corporate  or  private  resident  of  the 
United  States.  Any  attempt  to  tax  these 
firms  directly  would  not  only  be  without 
precedent  in  our  history  of  taxation  but 
would,  as  Secretary  Dillon  himself  admitted 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  vio- 
late our  present  tax  treaties. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  problem,  the  !iew 
law  would  require  all  American  stockholders 
in  an  American-controlled  foreign  firm  to 
pay  taxes  each  year  as  though  all  profits  of 
the  firm  had  been  distributed.  This  would 
Include  private  individuals  as  well  a«  cor- 
porate stockholders. 

2.  Problems  raised  by  the  method: 

(a)  There  is  serious  legal  doubt  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Government  may  tax  a 
firm  or  Individual  for  income  which  it  has 
not  received  The  Supreme  Court  held  in 
Eisner  v.  Macomber  that  the  Congress  would 
not  tax  an  individual  for  his  share  of  the 
accumulated  profits  of  a  company  until  those 
profits  had  been  returned  to  him.  It  has 
been  argued  that  the  same  principle  would 
apply  to  the  Presidents  proposed  tax  ' 

The  only  precedent  lies  in  the  tax  now 
levied  on  personal  holding  companies,  but 
there  is  in  fact  an  immense  difference  be- 
tween such  companies  and  foreign  subsidi- 
aries of  American  firms.  In  a  holding  com- 
pany, control  lies  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
people  or  a  single  person;  in  addition  the 
chief  purpose  of  such  companies  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  avoidance  of  taxes. 

(bi  The  tax  would  create  serious  conflict 
of  interests  among  the  various  stockholder 
groups  In  many  cases.  Often  part  of  the 
stock  of  these  firms  is  owned  locally;  some 
countries,  such  as  Japan,  require  a  certain 
fjercentage  of  local  participation.  Since  this 
law  would  mean  that  it  would  often  be  in  the 
interests  of  the  American  shareholders  to 
have  all.  or  a  large  segment,  of  the  yearly 
profits  returned,  such  practices  may  be  forced 
on  the  firm  against  the  wishes  of  its  minority 
stockholders 

(CI  In  the  case  where  effective  control  did 
not  lie  in  American  hands,  and  the  return 
of  profits  cotild  not  be  forced  on  the  com- 
pany, the  tax  would  be  extremely  unjust 

(di  The  complication  in  bookkeeping  is 
immense,   often   with   little   or  no  return   to 


See  svunmary  of  Treasury  memorandum. 
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the  US  Government  In  this  respect  it  is 
Important  to  notice  tliat.  according  to  the 
tables  provided  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  over  half  of  all  Ameri- 
can investment  abroad  is  in  four  countries — 
France.  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Can- 
ada. In  each  of  these  the  corporate  tax  rate 
is  at  least  50  percent  i  the  German  rate  does 
fall  considerably  if  all  profits  are  distrib- 
uted! In  other  words,  the  return  to  our 
Gtovernment  from  these  lour  countries  would 
be  usually  2  j>ercen;  or  less 

III.    GENERAL    OBJECTIONS 

1.  US  oversea  investment  in  all  areas  must 
compete  with  other  foreign  investment  Re- 
moval of  tax  deferral  would  put  our  firms  at 
a  disadvantage  in  the  competition  for  eco- 
nomic influence  and  a  base  for  operations  in 
foreigti  nations  Especially  in  the  new  trad- 
ing blocs,  we  need  a  foothold  so  that  we  can 
retain  and  expand  our  future  export  mar- 
kets 

2.  The  most  tangible  and  effective  source 
of  US  power  in  foreign  economic  p<.)licy  is 
in  trade  and  investment  Tliese  two  are  In- 
terde}>endent  Diminution  of  this  power 
Would  be  against  our  national  Interest.  In 
particular,  it  would  put  us  in  a  position  of 
long-term  disadvantage  In  our  balance  of 
payments:  it  would  mean  loss  of  exports  and 
of  dividend  returns  In  general,  it  would  in- 
volve retreat  from  tlie  world  scene  and  a 
steadily  increasing  decline  of  our  world 
power 

3  Underdeveloped  countries  may  often  be 
harmed,  rather  than  helped.  Admittedly  this 
law  would  encourage  the  incorporation  of 
subsidiaries  in  underdeveloped  areas,  btit  it 
may  indirectly  cut  bade  on  tlie  total  amount 
of  investment  whlcli  American  business  Is 
putting  into  any  given  country  This  would 
come  from  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage 
of  US  firms  with  investments  in  these  coun- 
tries have  their  primary  oversea  interest  in 
some  developed  country  where  a  market  for 
finished  goods  is  more  readily  available,  and 
where  both  currency  and  the  political  situa- 
tion are  more  stable.  In  many  instances,  a 
curtailment  of  the  activity  of  the  European 
subsidiary  of  a  firm  would  have  serious  reper- 
cussions in  that  firm".s  investment  in  under- 
developed areas 

4  With  regard  to  the  figtircs  mentioned  in 
paragraph  2(dl  above  It  is  Important  to  no- 
tice that  much  American  investment  abroad 
is  not  apparently  lured  by  the  prosp>ect  of 
lower  taxation  Our  firms  remain  in  Great 
Britain  and  new  investment  flows  there  de- 
spite the  fact  that  tax  rates  in  England,  both 
corporate  and  personal,  are  higher  than  in 
the  United  Slates.  Large  amounts  of  capital 
are  attracted  to  Canada  every  year  and  yet 
the  Canadian  rate  of  corporate  taxation  is  50 
percent.  In  short,  the  President's  scheme 
would  be  costly  and  diflScult  both  for  the 
Treasury  and  for  the  bus-inesse*  Involved,  and 
yet  it  would  not  affect  much  of  the  capital 
flow  which  it  Is  deslgTied  to  discourage. 

5  Finally,  oversea  reaction  should  be  con- 
sidered. Although  the  arrangement  of  this 
law  is  designed  to  avoid  conflicts  with  our 
current  tax  treaties,  it  is  clearly  an  evasion 
of  such  treaties  in  substance,  and  may  well 
be  received  with  considerable  disfavor  over- 
seas. 


Summary  or  Treasury  Memorandvms 
The  four  memorandums  sent  by  Treasury 
were  as  follows.  A  legal  opinion  by  Robert 
H.  Knight  regarding  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions involved  In  the  propoeed  law;  a  report 
on  the  problems  in  the  administraUon  of 
present  revenue  laws  relating  to  foreign 
firms;  a  tabular  summary  of  cases  Involving 
tax  avoidance;  and  a  report  entitled  "Statis- 
tical Data  and  Economic  Issues  Involved  in 
the  Treasury  s  Testimony  on  Tax  Deferral." 
The  legal  question;  Two  powers  of  Con- 
gress must  be  considered  In  any  decision  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  proposed  tax  would  be 


constitutional — not  only  the  power  to  tax, 
but  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  as  well. 
When  considering  the  power  to  tax,  the  issues 
raised  are:  first  are  these  earnings  income' 
second,  would  a  taxation  of  them  violate  the 
due  process  clause' 

According  to  Mr  Knight,  the  decision  in 
Eisner  v  Macomber  is  not  directly  relevant, 
since  the  Issue  In  that  case  was  whether  or 
not  the  actual  receipt  of  a  stock  dividend 
constitiited  income  when  the  holding  wa.« 
not  increased  In  value.  The  real  Issue  of 
whether  or  not  Income  must  be  realized  be- 
fore it  con  be  taxed  h.is  never  ;is  he  points 
out.  'been  s.f}uarely  met  by  the  Court  "  but 
the  trend  of  past  decisions  and  pronounce- 
ments of  leading  scholars  in  the  field  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  Court  would  hold 
that  it  could  be  While  the  courts  have 
found  that  a  tax  laid  on  one  person's  income 
measured  by  the  income  of  another  violatCo 
the  due  proco.^  clause,  tliis  is  not  true  in 
those  cases  where  the  taxpayer  has  main- 
tained control  over  the  income  or  enjoys 
its  benefits.  There  is  precedent,  including 
the  decisions  handed  down  by  lower  courts 
on  the  foreign  j^ersonal  holdings  companies, 
to  indicate  that  the  stockholders  of  foreign 
companies  who  are  affected  by  the  law  could 
be  considered  to  have  maintained  such  con- 
trol. 

In  addition,  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce gives  Congress  the  right  to  impose 
taxes  which  are  not  subject  to  attack  by 
reason  of  limitations  which  apply  to  taxes 
based  on  the  taxing  power  alone  In  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  a  given  statute  is  a 
regtilation  of  commerce,  the  courts  will  ac- 
cept as  conclusive  evidence  any  indication 
of   congressional    intent. 

Administrative  problems:  The  information 
available  to  Treasury  under  the  present  laws 
is  often  incomplete  and  of  very  limited  use. 
The  new  material  which,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  6038.  will  first  be  received  in  1962. 
will  be  limited  also  since  It  applies  only  to 
corporations  with  more  than  50-percent 
American  ownership  and  does  not.  therefore, 
reach  all  foreign  subsidiaries.  No  provision 
at  all  h.^s  been  made  for  submitting  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  unincorporated  entities 
such  as  p.irtnerships  or  trusts. 

There  is  often  serious  lack  of  cooperation 
on  the  taxpayers'  part  with  regard  to  this  In- 
formation. Since  the  penalty  for  failure  to 
file  the  Information  required  under  6038 
Is  only  a  10-percent  reduction  In  creditable 
taxes.  It  is  p>o6Sible  that  some  corporations 
will  find  it  advantageous  to  file  none  of  the 
material  and  accept  the  consequences. 
Although  Treasury's  most  able  and  experi- 
enced men  work  on  the  reporting  of  foreign 
Income,  the  task  they  face  Is  a  formidable 
one.  Employees  of  a  taxpayer  under  Investi- 
gation will  answer  only  speclflc  questions 
which  demand  a  factual  answer;  broad 
"fishing"  questions  meet  with  no  response. 
Therefore,  the  Inspector  must  know  exactly 
what  he  is  after — which  is  often  Just  what 
he  Is  trying  to  find  out 

The  conclusion  is  that  Treasury  Is  clearly 
handicapped  in  its  administration  by  the 
failure  of  the  law  to  require  disclosure  of 
the  Interests  of  U.S.  citizens  In  certain  types 
of  foreign  activity. 

The  report  on  tax  avoidance :  This  presents 
statistical  data  on  47  cases  of  avoidance 
through  the  use  of  foreign  subsidiaries.  Nine 
different  devices  arc  listed,  falling  into  the 
general  categories  described  In  the  Javit* 
staff   memorandum. 

statistical  data  and  economic  Issues  in- 
volved in  the  Treasury's  testimony  on  tax 
deferral;  (Notf — Much  of  this  Treasury 
rejx)rt  is  devoted  to  Issues  which  were  not 
raised  In  the  Javits  memorandum  Only 
material  relating  to  this  memorandum  is 
summarized  here  i 

In  considering  the  effect  of  American  In- 
vestment abroa<^  on  our  balance  of  payments, 
many  problems  arise  m  to  the  relevant  data 


involved  It  is  necessary  to  look  only  at 
the  figures  available  for  subsidiaries  in 
Western  Europe  and  Canada;  material  re- 
lating to  Individual  firms  is  not  valid,  nor 
is  the  worldwide  position  relevant  since  this 
taxation  would  not  apply  to  subsidiaries  in 
underdeveloped  countries  and  It  is  these 
firms  which  are  at  present  remitting  divi- 
dends to  the  United  States  In  excess  of  the 
capital  outflow  to  these  countries.  With 
respect  to  Western  Europe  and  Canada,  re- 
mitted dividends  for  the  years  1957  through 
1960  fell  short  of  capital  outflow  by  »655 
nillllon  In  addition,  exports  to  subsidiaries 
cannot  be  considered  in  this  balance-of -pay- 
ments picture  because  lai  many  of  these 
would  Etui  take  place  in  the  absence  of 
American  subsidiaries  and  (b)  account 
would  then  have  to  be  made  for  the  adverse 
effect  of  the  products  of  the  subsidiaries 
which  may  be  replacing  American  exports. 

As  regards  the  reaction  of  foreign  coun- 
tries Treasury  points  out  that  "Major  Euro- 
pean countries  believe  that  the  United 
States  would  be  justified  In  making  adjust- 
ments in  Its  tax  system  so  that  capital  flows 
to  Europe  and  reinvestment  of  profits  In 
Europe  will  not  be  dictated  by  tax  consid- 
erations." There  has  been,  to  date,  no  pro- 
test or  comment  from  any  of  the  Western 
European  countries  regarding  these  proposed 
tax  changes 

The  exact  effect  of  this  suggested  tax  on 
underdeveloped  countries  is,  as  aU  of  Its 
final  effects,  difficult  to  determine  exactly. 
The  Treasury  admits  that  a  cutback  of  In- 
vestment in  Europe  might  conceivably  result 
in  some  reduction  In  Investment  In  underde- 
veloped countries,  but  points  out  that  "de- 
ferral for  advanced  countries  is  an  inferior 
method  for  encotiraging  companies  to  Invest 
in  less-developed  countries  because  It  Is  not 
selective."  Instead  of  adding  to  the  profit 
of  every  enterprise  abroad.  Uxatlon  of  this 
sort  should  be  established  combined  with 
further  Government  programs  to  aid  under- 
developed countries — such  as  an  expansion 
of  the  Investment  guarantee  program  which 
would  be  more  to  their  benefit  than  contin- 
uing the  present  system. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  reports 
on  the  unemplojTnent  situation  in  this 
country  are  not  optimistic.  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  August  30  is  an  article 
which  points  out  that  the  seasonally  ad- 
justed rate  of  unemployment  for  the  last 
month  remained  at  6.9  percent,  the 
9th  consecutive  month  in  which  the 
jobless  rate  has  been  near  7  percent. 
Unemployment  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
problems  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. The  policy  of  this  administration 
has  been  to  stimtUate  business  activity — 
thus  relieving  unemployment — by  vastly 
increased  Federal  spending  programs. 
In  the  August  31  issue  of  the  'Washing- 
ton Post  and  Times  Herald  appears  an 
editorial  which  expresses  the  philosophy 
of   the   administration   in  this  respect. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
the  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
F)ore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  L) 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
point  out  that  not  to  be  overlooked 
in  the  reduction  in  unemployment, 
which  has  nevertheless  remained  at  a 
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most  unsatisfactory  level,  Is  the  fact 
that  from  January  20  through  the 
end  of  July  this  new  administration 
ha^  added  a  net  of  82,967  civilian  em- 
ployees to  the  Federal  payroll.  Mobiliz- 
ing 250.000  more  men  for  the  Armed 
Forces  will  also  have  an  impact  on  the 
unemployment  situation.  Moreover,  the 
administration  contemplates  adding  an- 
other 10,000  civilian  employees  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  connection 
with  the  buildup  of  250,000  more  mili- 
tary personnel.  Nevertheless,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  administration  is  not 
confident  that  all  of  this  new  Federal 
spending,  all  of  these  new  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  the  mobilization  of  some  of 
our  Reserve  units  will  get  the  job  done. 
The  aforementioned  article  in  the  Jour- 
nal quotes  Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur 
Groldberg  as  predicting  that  the  unem- 
ployment rate  will  fall  to  5  V^  to  6  per- 
cent by  the  end  of  this  year,  which  would 
seem  likely  when  the  administration's 
plans  for  hiring  10,000  more  civilians  in 
connection  with  the  military  buildup 
plus  unknown  more  thousands  for  other 
Federal  programs  are  carried  out,  along 
with  the  mobilization  of  reservists. 
However,  the  Secretary  is  repHDrted  to 
have  said  that  if  this  rate  held  into  next 
year,  It  would  probably  prompt  the 
White  House  to  push  for  public  works 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  a  pessimist. 
However.  I  look  at  history  to  see  whether 
or  not  public  works  legislation  had  any 
sustained  favorable  impact  on  unem- 
ployment. This  same  cure  was  tried 
back  in  the  thirties  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  late  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  and  the  result  was  that  un- 
employment remained  exceedingly  high 
until  World  War  II  bailed  us  out  of  the 
depression.  Continued  deficit  spending 
and  inflation  discouraged  the  growth  of 
private  business  needed  to  provide  sus- 
tained high  employment. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  table 
I  have  prepared  showing  the  unemploy- 
ment and  deficit  spending  picture  for 
the  years  1933  through  1940  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
f  oUows : 

Unemployment — Deficit  spendivg  table 


Ytar 

ployoU  ' 

Pnrcpnf  un- 
employed 
of  totJ  la- 
bor force  ' 

Annual 
Ke.leral 
dt-fuit 

1933 

1934 

1935 

12,  fwo,  noo 

11,  ,340,  (JOO 

in,  (110.  (KXJ 
9.  fco.  ono 

7.  700.  000 

10,  390,  000 

9.  4W).  000 

8,120.000 

24.9 
21.7 

a>.  1 
Ifi  9 
H  3 
1$).  0 

i:  2 

H.tJ 

BiUioa 
J2.  fi 
3.0 
2.  S 

193fi -.- 

1937 

1938 

4.4 
2.8 
1.2 

193y -   . 

1940 

.-!  9 
3  9 

1  From  liurean  of  L:.bor  Statistics. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  yesterday  s  Wash- 
ington Post  is  an  article  quoting  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  Mr.  Luther  Hodges, 
as  saying  that  the  way  to  cure  imemploy- 
ment  is  to  have  mass  spending.  In 
Monday's  issue  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  is  an  article  quoting  the  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 


nomic Advisers,  Dr.  Walter  Heller,  as 
stating  that  a  public  works  progrram 
would  be  sought  only  to  meet  the  next 
recession.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  two  articles  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p-ore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 11 

fSee  exhibit  2.)  \\ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  for  an  additional  3 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Here  we  see  developing 
the  philosophy  of  greatly  increased  Fed- 
eral Government  spending  and  the  hir- 
ing of  more  Federal  employees  as  the 
prescription  for  reducing  unemployment; 
and  if  unemployment  is  not  reduced  sub- 
stantially the  groundwork  will  be  laid  for 
calling  the  situation  another  recession, 
giving  rise  to  further  Federal  spending 
on  public  works  and  the  hiring  of  thou- 
sands more  to  break  the  unemployment 
figures.  We  are  led  to  believe  that  this 
is  not  going  to  cost  any  more  in  taxes, 
because  the  stimulated  employment  and 
purchasing  power  will  lead  to  mass 
spending,  which  will  mean  more  profits 
and  more  income  and  more  tax  revenue 
which  will  pay  for  all  of  this  additicnal 
Federal  spending.  This  sounds  good, 
Mr.  President.  The  only  trouble  is  that 
it  has  not  worked  before,  and  there  is 
nothing  new  in  the  picture  to  indicate 
that  it  will  work  now. 

This  philosophy  proceeds  on  the  faulty 
premise  that  the  Federal  Government 
rather  than  private  business  is  the  prop- 
er source  of  job  opportunities  in  the 
United  States.  The  reason  why  It  has 
not  worked  before  and  why  it  will  not 
work  now  is  that  it  provides  no  sustained 
incentive  for  private  business  to  expand. 
The  mounting  Federal  debt,  spurred  on 
by  nondefense,  domestic  spendmg  pro- 
grams, inevitably  causes  inflation  and 
has  a  depressing  effect  on  private  busi- 
ness incentive  and  growth.  One  retuson 
why  the  new  administration  finds  a  seri- 
ous unemployment  situation  contuniine:. 
notwithstanding  the  pump-priming  ef- 
forts to  date,  is  that  the  $3  billion  deficit 
for  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  and  the  $7 
to  $10  billion  deficit  in  prospect  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  present  a  familiar  pic- 
ture to  businessmen  who  remember  the 
history  of  the  1930's.  They  are  under- 
standably fearful  of  more  tnflntion  or 
higher  taxes,  or  both.  The  prospects  of 
semimobilization,  with  wage  and  price 
controls,  add  to  tliese  fears. 

The  only  sound  v.-ay  out  of  this  situa- 
tion, Mr.  President,  is  for  the  President 
himself  to  take  the  lead  in  reducing  to 
deeds  his  words  calling  for  fiscal  integ- 
rity through  elimination  of  pro^ram.s 
which  are  desirable  but  not  essential, 
coupled  with  an  ovei-haul  of  our  Federal 
tax  system  in  a  manner  that  will  encour- 
age rather  than  discourage  private  busi- 
ness growth.  In  the  August  30  issue  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  the  lead 


editorial  points  out  that  the  June  to  July 
cost-of-living  increase  took  nearly  a 
half  cent  out  of  every  dollar  and  wisely 
points  out  that  President  Kennedy's  ad- 
minLstration  should  set  a  good  example 
by  curbing  its  demands  leading  to  infla- 
tion-makmg  deficits  and  recognize  that 
tax  reforms  and  other  incentives  for 
private  business  can  cause  more  long- 
ranpe  job-producing  growth  than  can 
deficit  spending.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Jobs  WrrHotrr  Inflation 

A  jump  in  the  cost  of  living — the  biggest 
In  many  months — is  arousing  some  concern 
In  Washington.  Fcr  this  could  signal  a  new 
Inflationary  spiral.  And  economic  planners 
in  the  Kennedy  administration  must  regard 
It  as  a  potential  threat  to  their  programs 
for  economic  growth 

Thry  are  aware  that  several  pressures  for 
inflation  are  combining  and  b\illdlng  up. 
New  mllit.^ry  expenditures  will  lift  the 
expected  budget  deficit  to  at  least  $7 
billion  Business  is  bcxjmlng  in  most  lines. 
New  wage  and  price  boosts  are  threatened. 
Administration  forces  are  already  pushing 
against  price  rises  in  steel  and  bread  and  to 
restrain  wage  increases  in  the  automobile 
industry 

The  hope  of  administration  economists, 
headed  by  Walter  W  Heller,  is  to  foster 
growth  without  inducing  inflation.  They 
a'm  to  stimulate  production  and  employ- 
ment by  Federal  action.  They  headed  off  a 
move  to  rai-se  taxes  to  pay  for  the  new  arms 
buildup  TTiey  favored  a  decision  to  speed 
by  2  months  the  advancing  of  Federal  money 
to  the  States  for  the  national  highway  pro- 
gram. 

The  purpose  here  was  to  make  sure  that 
the  recovery  should  not  end  too  soon— aa 
most  economists  now  believe  happened  after 
the  1959  recession.  Moreover  there  Is,  in 
Fome  administration  circles,  a  disp>osltlon  to 
regard     the    damage    from    high    uncmpioy- 

ment  as  so  great  as  to  warrant  some  risks 
of  Inflation.  It  Is  contended  that  If  growth 
can  be  raised  from  around  3  percent  a  year 
to  something  nearer  the  rate  in  Japan,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  much  of  Eurni>e  (often 
double  the  American  rate)  the  Nation  will 
gain  vastly  and  Federal  revenue  will  rise 
enough  to  more  than  wipe  out  deficits. 

Everyone  can  agree  that  the  purpose  to 
provide  inore  Jobs  is  fine — both  for  humane 
and  economic  reasons.  And  some  Govern- 
ment expenditures  do  spur  the  economy. 
But  some  have  a  dampening  effect  on  private 
enterprise,  which  is  still  the  predominant 
source  of  Jobs  and  of  national  wealth. 
Moreover,  where  It  induces  inflation  a  hid- 
den tax  Is  levi'd  which  wipes  out  apparent 
gains.  (The  June-to-July  living  cost  rife 
took  nearly  a  half  cent  out  of  every  dollar.) 

.Administration  advisers  fear  continued 
high  unemployment — still  figured  at  7  p'T- 
cent.  Although  they  believe  they  can  pro- 
duce Jobs  without  inflation  they  might 
instead  produce  inflation  without  jobs  Ar- 
thur J  Bums,  President  Ei.senhower's  orig- 
inal trp  economJc  adviser,  takes  a  confident 
view.  He  believes  recovery  will  by  next  year 
bring  unemployment  down  to  4  p>ercent  (  now 
conaldered  acceptable  .  Both  schools  of 
opinion  could  be  wrong. 

A  free  economy  Is  expected  to  make  many 
adjustments:  The  coal  miner  left  Jobless  by 
an  increase  In  oil-powered  transport  should 
get  a  Job  driving  a  dlesel  truck;  a  farmer, 
no  longer  needed  for  cotton  production, 
should  find  a  Job  In  a  rayon  plant;  and  so 
on  But  these  adjustments  are  less  auto- 
matic than   automation.     And   the  pace  of 
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change  has  quickened  Retraining  and  re- 
location must  keep  pace.  The  new  dis- 
tressed areas  act  contains  a  retraining  pro- 
gram and  $14,500,000  to  finance  It.  This  Is 
a   hopeful    step 

The  Kennedy  administration  is  also  seek- 
ing to  ward  off  Inflation  by  holding  down 
prices  and  wages  .Antimonopoly  laws  can 
be  Invoked  bvit  so  far  the  weapons  are  pleas 
and  informal  pressures  on  employers  and 
labor  unions  These  should  have  publi  - 
support.  But  tlie  adininislralion  should  sei 
H  gcK)d  example  by  curbing  its  own  demands 
for  money  and  inflation-making  deficits. 
Also  It  should  recognize  that  tox  reforms 
and  other  incentives  for  prnate  enterprise 
can  cause  more  long-range  Job-producing 
growth  than  can  deficit  spending 

Mr.  MILLER  However.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  must  say  that  I  see  no  indication 
whatsoever  that  the  admini-stration  in- 
tends to  practice  the  fiscal  integrity  it 
preaches.  We  are  told  that  tomorrow 
we  will  have  a  balanced  budget — maybe 
We  are  told  that  every  domestic  spend- 
ing program  proF>osed  by  the  President — 
even  before  the  Berlin  crisi.s — is  some- 
thing we  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  Def- 
icits are  recognized  because  they  cannot 
be  ignored;  but  the  idea  i.s  being  ad- 
vanced that  increaised  military  spending 
is  resr>onsible ;  that  any  tax  boosts  which 
may  be  recommended  will  be  cau.sed  by 
increased  military  spending.  Nothing  is 
being  said  about  the  fact  that  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  increa.sed  domes- 
tic sp>ending  programs  aie  adding  to  the 
deficit  and  may  require  increased  taxes 
to  support  them.  Our  younger  people 
who  will  be  looking  for  decent  job  oppor- 
tunities when  they  come  out  of  school 
and  the  millions  of  unem^ployed  and 
their  families,  along  with  the  older  peo- 
ple and  the  housewives  who  feel  the  im- 
pact of  inflation  on  their  family  budget, 
will  have  to  make  their  protests  heard 
at  the  polls  in  1962  and  1964  if  they  do 
not  want  a  repeat  of  what  happened 
in  the  1930s 

Exhibit  1 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Aug.  30.  1961] 

Jobless    Total    Fill    598.000    in    Month    to 

Mu)-AuGU8T — But  Decline  Was  Seasonal; 

Employment  Rose  40.000  to  a  Reco«d  for 

August — Long-Term    Idleness    Dboppkd 

Washington  —Unemployment  fell  598,000 
in  the  month  to  mld-Atigust  to  4.542.000. 
the  Labor  Department  repyorted.  The  decline 
was  seasonal. 

In  the  same  period,  the  number  of  Job- 
holders rose  40,000  to  an  August  record  of 
68.!)39.000,  the  agency  said 

Because  the  drop  In  unemployment  was^ 
normal  for  this  time  of  year,  the  season- 
ally adjusted  rate  of  unemployment  re- 
mained unchanged  at  69  percent.  Labor 
Secretary  Goldberg  said  this  was  the  ninth 
consecutive  month  In  which  the  Jobless  rate 
has  hovered  near  7  percent 

Mr  Goldberg  predicted  the  rate  would  fall 
to  5' 2  to  6  percent  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  barring  unfore.seen  circunastances 
But  the  administration  would  regard  that 
level  as  unsatisfactory  And  if  the  rate 
held  that  high  Into  next  year.  It  prob- 
ably would  prompt  the  White  House  to  push 
for  public  works  legislation. 

A  hopeful  sign  in  the  August  Jobless  fig- 
ures was  a  decline  In  the  number  of  long- 
term  unemployed  persons.  The  total  out  of 
work  for  15  weeks  or  more  dropp>ed  194.000 
to  1.440.000  over  the  month  to  mid-August 
Of  these.  913,000  have  been  Jobless  27 
weeks  or  longer,  down  from  1.026.000  in 
mid-Julv 


The  decline  In  long-term  unemplojTnent 
was  termed  greater  than  the  normal  sea- 
sonal change  In  August  1960.  however,  the 
number  of  persons  unemployed  15  weeks  or 
longer  totaled  816.000 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug    31.  1961] 

Unemployment  Still  High 

The  failure  of  unemployment  in  July  to 
recede  from  its  high  le\'el  of  6.9  percent, 
announced  yesterday  by  Secretary  Goldberg. 
is  disappointing  The  recovery  of  production 
from  its  recession  low  has  proceeded  very 
satisfactorily.  With  the  production  index 
up  10  percent  in  5  months,  some  absorption 
of  unemployment  might  have  been  expected. 
in  addition  to  the  subsiantial  gain  in  em- 
ployment that  occurred  within  a  rising  labor 
force.  Perhaps  tlie  early  model  ch.t^nge  of 
the  automobile  lndu.«tiy  con.trihuted  in  some 
small  measure  to  continued  hiph  unemploy- 
ment TTie  growth  in  the  labor  force,  of 
about  1  million  over  the  year,  worked  in  the 
same  direction,  but  an  Increment  of  this 
size  cannot  be  considered  abnormal  The 
principal  factors  thpt  have  kept  unemploy- 
ment high  appear  to  be  the  longer  hours 
worked    and  a  rapid  growth  of  productivity 

The  workweek  In  mnnufactunng  has 
gainer!  almost  2  hovirs  over  its  E>ecember 
low.  As  production  has  expanded,  employ- 
ers often  have  found  it  more  profitable  to 
lengthen  the  hours  of  their  existing  work 
force,  In  some  cases  paying  overtime,  than 
to  do  new  hiring  Rising  fringe  benefits,  at- 
tractive .as  they  are,  do  have  the  effect  of 
raising  accession  and  layoff  costs  and  so 
discouraging  new  employment  Productiv- 
ity gains  z\re  hard  to  estimate  with  accuracy, 
but  the  combination  of  rising  production 
with  stable  unemployment  suggests  that 
prcxluctivity  has  advanced  materially.  This 
would  be  good  news  for  the  US  Treas- 
ury, which  gets  half  of  the  added  corporate 
profits,  for  stockholders,  who  get  the  other 
half,  and  for  the  unions,  who  in  due  course 
will  present  demands  for  higher  wages  It 
may  be  g(x>d  news  even  for  the  consumer,  if 
business  will  remember  that  pr(xiuctivity 
gains  ought  to  be  shared  with  him  through 
price  cuts. 

Meanwhile  there  are  indications  that  the 
employment  situation  will  mend.  The 
lengthening  of  the  workweek  has  gone 
quite  far.  Future  gains  in  output  ought 
to  find  expression  chiefly  in  lower  unemploy- 
ment. The  prospect  for  expanding  produc- 
tion seems  to  be  good.  Secretary  Goldberg, 
in  expressing  this  hope,  mentioned  ex- 
panded highway  and  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams, additional  soci.al  security  benefits, 
increased  military  procurement,  and  the  new 
minimum  wage  law.  While  the  Impact  of 
higher  minimum  wages  upon  employment  Is 
perhaps  uncertain,  mounting  public  expen- 
ditures can  be  counted  upon  to  push  eco- 
nomic activity  for^-ard  And  no  doubt  the 
Secretary  would  not  disagree  with  the  view 
that  gains  in  housing,  capital  eqtilpment 
eXp«Kniures  and  Inventory  rebuilding  will 
aL-so  add  steam  to  the  expansion 


Exhibit  2 

[From  the  Washington  Post.   Sept.  5.    1961] 

Hodges  Asks  Mass  Spending  To  Bring  Mass 
Employment 

Denver,  Coio  September  4 —Secretary  of 
Commerce  Luther  H.  Hodges  said  today  the 
Nation  needs  mass  sp>endlng  if  it  wants  mass 
production  and  mass  employment. 

To  keep  the  economic  recovery  rolling. 
Hixlges  said,  the  first  problem  "Is  to  stimu- 
late spending — not  just  by  Government,  not 
Just  by  business,  but  by  the  mass  of  Ameri- 
can consumers." 

In  an  address  to  the  American  Society  of 
Association  Executives.  Hodges  said  the  en- 
couraging rebound  from  the  mild  winter 
recession  "is  not  the  prelude  to  certain  pros- 


perity, nor  does  It  signal  the  end  to  our 
economic  troubles." 

To  a  great  extent,  he  said,  this  can  come 
only  through  generation  of  spending. 

'We  cannot  have  mass  production,  m?ss 
employment,  unless  we  first  have  mass  stimu- 
lation of  our  latent  wants."  Hodges  said 

He  expressed  dismay  that  retail  sales  have 
lagged  during  the  recovery  and  actualU  de- 
cllne-l  in  July. 

"Obviously."  he  said,  "consumers  havj'  been 
playing  it  cautious,  deferring  some  of  their 
spending  and  hanging  on  to  more  of  their 
dollars,  perhaps  becatise  of  Job  worries." 

He  .said  it  is  significant  that  durint:  the 
April  June  quarter  IndividuaLs  saved  7  1 
percent  of  their  aiter-tax  personal  Income, 
compared  with  6  5  percent  last  year. 

"If  we  could  "onvlnce  people  right  now 
to  spend  at  retail  1  percentage  point  more 
of  their  disposable  income,  we  could  rause 
sales  more  than  $:3  5  billion,  on  an  annual 
basis  " 

Hodees  said  this  would  not  be  "wasteful 
spending" — that  there  are  legitimate  latent 
wants  throughout  the  economy  which,  if 
transformed  into  sales  would  benefit  both 
the  private  and  public  welfare 


[From  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette    Aug.  4. 
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T.^x  BcKjsT  IN  1962  Seen  Unnecessary — Ken- 
nedy Aid  Bases  Forecast  on  Arms  Plan 
WAsm.NCTON.  September  4 — Dr.  Walter  W. 
Heller.  Chairman  of  President  Kennedy's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  predicted  yes- 
terday that  there  will  be  no  Increase  In  taxes 
next  year  unless  there  is  a  substantial  boost 
in  military  sfiendlnE  beyond  that  already 
programmed. 

He  said  there  had  been  a  prospect  of  a 
tax  reduction  before  the  intensification  of 
the  Berlin  crisis.  The  Increased  military 
spending  now  planned  will  be  covered  by 
Increased  Federal  revenues  stemming  from 
the  "quite  brisk"  recovery  underway  from 
the  1960-61  recession,  he  said. 

Mr.  Heller  forecast  a  gross  national  prod- 
uct— the  total  value  of  the  Nation's  goods 
and  services — of  $565  to  $570  billion  by  the 
second  quarter  of  1962 

BUOYANT    RECOVERY 

"That  would  be  a  strong  and  buoyant  re- 
covery, he  said.  •••  •  •  but  we  would  still 
not  be  using  all  oiu  resources." 

The  predicted  increase  in  the  gross  na- 
tional prcxiuct  compares  with  a  $500  billion 
GNP  rate,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  $515 
in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  and  a  pos- 
sible 1540  billion  in  the  fourth  quarter  - 
already  forecast  by  Commerce  Secretary 
Luther  Hodges. 

A  $600  billion  total  output  is  not  beyond 
our  reach."  Mr  Heller  said  '  •  •  •  I  would 
certainly  hope  It  will  be  reached  in  the  next 
year  or  two." 

He  foresaw  these  advances  under  condi- 
tions of  noninflationary.  reasonable  price 
stability,  that  Is  continuation  of  the  present 
approximate  l'..j  percent  rise  annually.  And 
he  spoke  optimistically  of  a  drop  in  the 
current  unemployment  rate  of  5' 2  percent  of 
the  work  force  which  he  said  President  Ken- 
nedy feels  is  too  high. 

works  projects  reserved 
Asked  if  the  President  would  ask  Congress 
to  authorize  a  public  works  program  if  the 
unemployed  total  doesn't  subside.  Mr  Heller 
said  he  thought  such  authorization  would  be 
sought  only  to  meet  the  next  recession,  if 
aiiri  when  it  develops 

On  oiiier  subjects  Mr  Heller: 
Called  a  $100  billion  national  budget  in- 
evitable by  1968  and  not  out  of  the  question 
in  the  next  2  years  He  said  the  economy 
unquestionably  could  generate  enough  taxes 
to  balance  this  b(X)st  from  the  present  $88 
billion  level,  and  make  it  noninflationary. 
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Said  the  threatening  strike  in  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  would  run  the  risk  of  slow- 
ing down  the  business  recovery,  but  he 
wouldn't  say  it  would  cxirb  the  economic 
climb  bfick. 

Stated  that  it  a  boost  in  steel  prices  comes 
and  proves  inflationary,  some  of  the  pres- 
ently speeded  up  programs,  including  Federal 
highways  and  Government  procurement, 
would  have  to  be  slowed  down  and  Federal 
reserve  interest  rates  increased. 


A     COMPREHENSIVE     SYSTEM     OP 
MEDICAL     INSURANCE 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  5  of  this  year  I  introduced  S. 
65,  a  bill  to  establish  a  broad  and  com- 
prehensive system  of  medical  insurance 
for  the  retired  men  and  women  of  this 
country  through  the  time-tested  and 
dignity-preserving  social  security  sys- 
tem. 

This  bill  also  would  have  provided 
health  insiirance  for  aged  persons  not 
covered  by  social  security. 

Other  bills  providing  for  improved 
health  insurance  programs  for  our  sen- 
ior citizens  also  have  been  introduced. 

But  by  now  it  shoiild  be  apparent  to 
everyone  that  this  first  session  of  the 
87th  Congress  will  take  no  action  on  leg- 
islation to  improve  medical  insurance 
for  the  elderly. 

Recently,  Mr.  President,  I  expressed 
my  concern  on  this  subject  and  my  de- 
sire for  early  action  on  planning  for 
next  year  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  was  pleased  to  receive  in  his  letter 
of  response  assurances  from  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  regards  adequate  health 
care  for  our  senior  citizens  as  one  of  our 
most  important  responsibilities. 

The  President  further  assured  me,  I 
am  glad  to  report,  that  he  intends  to 
give  legislation  in  the  field  of  health 
insurance  for  the  aged  under  the  social 
security  system  the  "highest  priority  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  recent  exchange  of  letters 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  medical  care  for  the  aged  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and,  of  course, 
I  shall  not  object,  but  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield  to  me 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
object. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Honorable  John  P.  Kennedy, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PRisroirNT:  I  am  writing  you  to 
express  my  keen  desire  to  achieve  one  of  the 
major  commitments  that  both  you  and  I 
made  in  talking  to  the  American  people  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  past  several  years — pas- 
sage of  legislation  that  would  assure  them  of 
adequate  health  services  insurance  during 
their  retirement  years. 

This  can  be  done  effectively,  of  course, 
only  by  financing  such  insurance  through 
our  time-tested  systeni  of  social  security, 
which  maintains  the  dignity  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Insured. 


My  experiences  and  study,  first  as  ehalr- 
man  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Prob- 
lems of  the  Aged  and  Aging  (of  which  you 
were  vice  chairman),  and  now  as  chairman 
of  the  new  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
have  convinced  me  of  the  priority  and  ur- 
gency of  this  proposal  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  our  17  million  senior  citizena  and 
their  families. 

Moreover,  all  indications  are  that  the  pub- 
lic at  large  strongly  supports  the  proposal. 
My  mall  and  my  personal  contacts  indicate  a 
strong  feeling  that  Americans — young  and 
old — are  more  than  ever  in  support  of  a 
social  security  financed  health  Insurance 
program. 

Little  more  than  a  start  has  been  made  up- 
on this  necessary  legislation  during  the  cur- 
rent session  of  the  Congress.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  no  definitive  action  will  be  taken  by 
the  Congress  this  year  before   adjournment. 

la  view  of  this,  I  believe  that  an  assurance 
from  you  expressing  determination  to  pur- 
sue this  subject  with  all  possible  vigor  when 
the  Congress  convenes  again  next  Janu^iry, 
would  be  warmly  welcomed  both  by  the  sup- 
porters of  this  legislation  and  the  millions  of 
Americans  it  would  benefit. 

Further,  It  would  serve  to  stimulate  a 
prompt  beginning  to  the  planning  for  the 
next  session  that  must  begin  soon  so  that 
this  most  necessary  legislation  may  be  en- 
acted by  the  87th  Congress.  11 

Pat  McNamara, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Sincerely, 


The  White  House, 
Washington.  August  31.  1961. 

De.\r  Pat:  I  consider  adequate  health  care 
for  our  17  million  senior  citizens  one  of  our 
most  important  responsibilities.  Medical 
costs  represent  the  greatest  of  all  threats 
to  economic  security  in  old  age.  T\\e  finan- 
cial burden  of  Illness  and  Incapacity  la  later 
years  constitutes  an  ever-present  specter  to 
almost  every  family.  Inability  to  meet  the 
costs  of  hospitalization  or  home  care  can 
destroy  self-respect  and  deny  the  right  to 
dignity  and  comfort  after  retirement. 

Although  everyone  recognizes  U\e  threat 
presented  by  tlie  possibility  of  serious  Ill- 
ness in  later  years,  savings  for  tills  pui'pose 
are  often  inadequate.  Nine  out  of  ten  per- 
sons over  65  are  hospitalized  at  least  once 
The  dtiration  of  their  hospitalization  aver- 
ages 2',2  times  longer  than  that  of  thusc  un- 
der 65.  I  am  convinced  that  only  the  social 
security  system  can  furnish  .satisfactorf  pro- 
tection against  the  costs  of  these  illnesses. 
Small  retirement  incomes  are  usiially  Inade- 
quate to  cover  the  premiums  required  to 
obtain  a  sufficient  amount  of  private  In- 
surance. 

The  theory  of  using  earnings  during  the 
most  productive  years  to  purchase  protectloii 
during  retirement  years  has  been  tested  and 
proved.  This  is  the  social  security  app»o4>ch 
I  know  you  share  my  view  that  it  is  Uie  only 
mechanism  that  can  satisfy  the  need.  In- 
sure   protection,    and    be    financially    sound. 

I  have  followed  with  considerable  interest 
the  hearings  held  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  Hotise  cf  Representatives 
on  this  subject.  The  testimony  incontrovertl- 
bly  establishes  the  need  for  the  legi.slntion. 
Our  natlO!ial  responsibilities  require  prompt 
and  effective  action. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  your  belief  In 
the  importance  of  this  legislation  to  our  N.t- 
tion.  It  will  relieve  some  of  the  most  serious 
hardships  of  old  age.  It  will  enable  the 
worker  to  look  forward  with  confidence  to  his 
ability  to  take  care  of  himself,  it  will  help 
solve  many  problems  of  family  livlne.  I  con- 
sider the  proposal  to  provide  health  insur- 
ance for  the  aged  under  social  security  oiie 
of  the  most  Important  measures  I  have  ad- 
vocated. Tour  support  is  very  much  appreci- 
ated and  I  assure  you  that  I  Intend  to  rec- 


ommend that  this  legislation  be  given  the 
highest  priority  at  the  next  seaslon  of  Oon- 
gress. 

Sincerely. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  a  rather  interesting  .  jlationship 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
AwDERsoNl  on  this  subject.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI  is  now 
ihe  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  a  member.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson!  and  I  were  very 
close  together,  I  thought,  on  the  possi- 
bility of  an  agreed-upon  bill  for  medical 
care  to  the  aged,  which  would  have 
f  aciliti^ted  and  accelerated  the  day  when 
this  very  deserved  proposed  legislation 
could  be  passed. 

Yesterday  I  made  a  speech  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  same  subject,  alluding  to  the 
exchange  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
ferred, and  suggested  that  the  period  be- 
tween now  and  the  1st  of  January  be 
used  by  the  President  to  bring  together 
the  Republican  and  the  Democratic  ele- 
ments interested  in  the  bill — and  I  think 
they  are  represented  in  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Aging — in  the  hope  that 
by  the  time  we  return,  much  as  I  dep- 
recate having  lost  this  year — and  I  feel 
that  the  administration  is  to  be  sharply 
criticized  for  it.  but  that  is  nonetheless 
water  over  the  dam — we  coulU  come  to 
an  apreement  on  a  bill. 

I  thought  that  when  we  came  back  on 
the  1st  of  January  we  might  at  least 
have  an  opportunity  to  present  an 
agreed-upon  bill.  Could  we  have  the 
Senator's  views  on  that  point,  if  the 
Senator  is  in  a  position  to  give  us  his 
views? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Yes.  I  think  that 
far  from  being  critical  of  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  done.  I  am  being  critical  of 
Congress.  I  am  particularly  critical  of 
the  Senate  for  not  doing  something  in 
this  malter.  The  President  is  very  well 
informed  on  it.  When  he  was  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  he  wa.^  vice  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Problems  of  the 
Aged  and  Aging  from  the  very  start.  I 
am  glad  to  accept  the  President's  views, 
and  I  believe  he  has  expressed  them  very 
well  in  this  letter. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  ask  that  the  Senator 
may  be  granted  2  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  I  had  in  mind  is 
more  as  to  what  we  can  do,  now  that  the 
President  has  indicated  his  intention  of 
giving  this  tlie  highest  priority,  to  bring 
about  agreement,  between  now  and  Jan- 
uary, among  tiiose  Republicans  and 
those  Democrats  who  are  in  favor  of  a 
measure,  and  to  try  to  bring  in  an 
agreed-on  bill.  I  was  very  much  on  the 
road  toward  tliat  goal  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson].  Now 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
taken  over  the  efTort,  I  w£is  wondering 
what  the  Senator  thought  about  devot- 
ing this  time,  instead  of  hearings  being 
held  around  the  country — although  that 
would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  effort 


that  I  have  In  mind — to  an  effort  to 
bring  about  an  agreed-upon  bill. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  totally  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  Senator's  approach 
in  attempting  to  solve  the  problem.  I 
beheve  that  answers  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  taking 
the  position  that  it  Is  either  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  social  security  bill  or  noth- 
ing, is  that  it? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Well.  I  am  not 
afraid  to  take  that  position.  That  was 
not  exactly  what  I  had  in  mmd.  but  if 
the  Senator  wants  to  put  it  in  those 
words,  I  will  say  it  that  way. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  not  putting  it  in 
any  words.  I  am  trying  to  get  the  Sen- 
ators  point  of  view. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  do  not  want  to 
make  politics  out  of  this.  I  want  to 
keep  politics  out  of  it.  I  rather  resent 
the  Senator's  attempt  to  inject  politics 
into  the  subject,  by  calling  the  program 
a  Democratic  program.  It  is  a  program 
that  the  committee  has  agreed  on.  It  is 
not  a  Democratic  program.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram in  the  interest  of  the  aged  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  please,  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Aged. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  understand. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  recall  that  I 
agreed  on  the  program,  and  I  do  not  re- 
call that  it  has  been  the  accepted  pro- 
gram by  committee  action,  I  do  not 
want  to  get  into  any  hassle  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  am  afraid  that  the  Senator's  tem- 
per is  a  little  bit  shorter  than  mme.  I 
had  no  desire,  and  I  do  not  have  the 
reputation  in  the  Senate,  for  being  vio- 
lently partisan.  I  had  some  differences 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  and 
what  I  am  tryuig  to  do  is  m.ake  an  ef- 
fort to  arrive  at  some  agreement  upon 
them.  I  have  asked  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  a  very  civil  question  as  to 
whether  he  feels  that  we  should  employ 
our  time  in  committee  to  try  to  agree 
upon  them.  The  Senator  may  not  him- 
self want  to  yield  any  ground  whatever. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  may  be  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  might  feel  differently.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  is  very  sensitive  about 
that.  He  is  very  fair,  whatever  he  may 
say  at  this  time.  I  know  him  as  a  man, 
and  I  know  how  he  feels.  I  am  simply 
making  the  suggestion  that  we  do  divorce 
the  subject  from  politics.  The  record 
will  show  that  I  have  tried  very  hard  to 
reconcile  the  two  points  of  view  of  the 
people  on  our  side  and  the  feelings  of 
those  on  the  Democratic  side.  I  believe 
the  two  points  of  view  can  be  reconciled. 
I  am  asking  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
whether  he  feels  that  such  an  opportu- 
nity ought  to  be  afforded. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  No:  I  do  not  feel 
that  way.  I  am  in  favor  of  including  the 
program  under  social  security,  totally;  I 
believe  the  Senator  Is  not  in  favor  of 
that.    I  believe  we  are  that  far  apart. 

Mr.  JA"VITS.  I  would  respectfully  say 
that  is  not  so.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  I  were  in  a 
fair  way  of  getting  together  on  an  adap- 
tation of  both  segments.     I  think,  if  any- 
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thing,  the  Senator  Is  evidencing  right 
now  an  inflexibility  of  view,  which  I  do 
not  believe,  with  all  respect,  would  be 
conducive  to  getting  anything  done.  Up 
to  now  the  Senator's  position  has  not  suc- 
ceeded, any  more  than  has  ours.  I  am 
trying  very  hard  to  see  if  we  can  get  to 
the  point  where  we  can  succeed. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
that  in  this  matter  I  have  the  general 
public  on  my  side.  I  am  more  concerned 
with  that  than  with  anything  else.  I  am 
not  ready  to  compromise  their  views. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
nccessaiT  to  compromise  the  people's 
views.  I  am  verj'  much  dismayed  and 
distressed  by  the  Senator's  apparent  in- 
flexible attitude  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  It  was  my  inten- 
tion to  express  inflexibility  as  far  as  in- 
cluding medical  care  for  the  aged  in  the 
social  security  system  is  concerned.  If 
I  got  that  point  across,  that  is  what  I 
intended  to  do. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  believe  the 
aresis  of  difference  between  our  bill  and 
the  bill  on  the  Senator's  side  have  in- 
volved that  sole  question.  In  other 
words.  I  believe  there  Is  a  great  deal  that 
can  be  done  within  the  confines  of  the 
social  security  system  which  could  go 
very  far  toward  satisfying  many  strong 
opponents  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  My  remarks  were 
addressed  to  S.  65.  That  definitely  Um- 
its  the  program  to  the  social  security 
system.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to  talk 
about  the  other  bill,  he  had  better  talk 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  about 
it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No,  I  wanted  to  talk 
about  the  administration's  social  secu- 
rity bill  and  the  effort  which  can  be 
made  to  do  something  about  it,  which 
would  get  the  votes  to  get  it  passed,  in- 
stead of  having  it  be  merely  a  political 
issue. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  interest. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  FINLAND 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  took  part  in  a  television  debate 
on  a  program  called  "The  Nation's  Fu- 
ture." The  question  was,  "What  can  be 
done  about  Cuba?  " 

During  the  course  of  an  animated  ex- 
change with  Mr.  Max  Preedman,  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  my  opponent  in 
the  debate,  I  listed  several  countries 
which  have  fallen  under  the  domination 
of  communism,  and  inadvertently  in- 
cluded Finland  in  the  list.  Obviously. 
this  was  a  misstatement  on  my  part,  and 
I  am  happy  now  to  be  able  to  correct  the 
record.  Finland  is  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent nation. 

It  was  Finland's  strong  determination 
to  remain  a  free  nation  that  motivated 
its  people  in  their  courageous  and  in- 
tense fight  against  the  massive  Com- 
munist aggression  in  1940.  The  struggle 
Finland  waged  was  one  of  modem  his- 
tory's most  valorous  events. 

I  am  happy,  as  are  all  Americans,  that 
the  flame  of  democracy  still  bums  bright 
in  Finland.  The  United  States  admires 
the  strong  Finnish   attachment  to  de- 


mocracy and  independence.  Our  policies 
are  designed  to  foster  good  relations  with 
Finland  and  to  strengthen  the  bonds 
which  link  Finland  with  countries  dedi- 
cated to  similar  concepts  of  democracy 
and  independence. 


CHRISTIANITY   IN    'WESTERN 
EUROPE 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  owner  and  editor  of 
the  US.  News  &  World  Report,  Mr. 
David  Lawrence,  gave  a  repKjrt  this 
morning  to  our  Senate  breakfast  group 
of  impressions  gained  from  his  recent 
visit  to  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  a  frequent  visitor  to 
Europe  since  the  days  when  he  reported 
the  negotiation  of  the  Versailles  Treaty 
following  World  War  I,  said  that  he  had 
never  previously  observed  such  business 
activity  as  is  now  evidenced  in  Western 
Europe  nor  such  a  materialistic  spirit 
which  included  the  gathering  of  gear 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  carnival  spirit 
during  periods  of  relaxation  on  the 
other.  He  did  not  find  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, said  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  same  fear 
of  another  world  war  that  now  exists  in 
this  country,  and  summarizing  his  im- 
pressions of  the  people  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, he  expressed  the  belief  that  Chris- 
tianity in  Western  Europ*  was  not 
successfully  meeting  the  challenge  of  the 
anti-God  ideology  of  communism. 

Since  one  member  of  our  breakfast 
group  during  the  discussion  period  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  Christianity  in 
the  United  States  was  successfully 
meeting  that  challenge,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point  a 
forceful  article  by  Dr.  Wilbur  M.  Smith, 
to  the  effect  that  Christianity  in  the 
United  States  is  being  tragically  weak- 
ened by  betrayal  witliin,  and  as  a  result 
is  not  successfully  meeting  the  material- 
istic challenge  that  confronts  the  entire 
world.  Dr.  Smith  is  a  professor  of  Eng- 
lish Bible  in  Fuller  Theological  Semi- 
nary, editor  of  Peloubet's  Select  Notes 
on  the  International  Simday  School 
Lessons,  and  the  author  of  numerous 
books  on  theological  subjects.  His  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "The  Holy  Bible:  "Verdun' 
of  Triumphant  Christianity,"  was  pub- 
lished in  the  August  28,  1961.  issue  of 
Christianity  Today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Holt  Bible:  "Verwtn"  of  TBruifFHANT 

CHEisTiAjrmr 

(By    WUbur    M.    Smith)' 

During  the  First  World  War.  the  fortress 
of  Verdun  was  fiercely  attacked  by  the  Ger- 
mans, and  for  2  years  they  threw  division 
after  division  of  troops  agtilnst  this  pivotal 
defense  of  the  Allies.  A  million  soldiers 
lost  their  lives,  but  the  fortress  held,  and  the 
brave  French  resistance  gave  rise  to  the 
motto.   "They  shall  not  pass."     So  long  as 


'  Wilbur  M.  Smith  is  professor  of  English 
Bible  in  Fuller  Theological  Seminary  and 
editor  of  Peloubet's  Select  Notes  on  the  In- 
ternational Sunday  School  Lessons.  A  pro- 
lific ^Tlter.  he  is  author  of  numerous  books 
and  magazine  essays. 
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Verdun  remained  unconquered  by  the  Ger- 
mans, there  was  hope  for  the  Allied  cause, 
and,  finally,  the  assurance  of  ultimate 
victory. 

No  one  questions  the  fact  that  the  Chris- 
tian faith  during  the  last  50  years  has  been 
under  more  terrific  attack  than  at  any  time 
since  the  cessation  of  persecution  in  the 
early  centuries.  As  Archbishop  Garbett  said 
in  his  notable  work,  "In  an  Age  of  Revolu- 
tion." "The  advances  made  in  scientific 
knowledge,  the  results  of  Biblical  criticism, 
and  the  mental  and  spiritual  disturbance 
caused  by  the  wars,  have  shaken  the  tradi- 
tional beliefs  and  customs.  There  Is  more 
open  and  aggressive  atheism  than  at  any 
other  period  of  human  history.  In  Russia, 
in  Germany,  in  France,  and  in  many  of  the 
central  European  and  Balkan  nations. 
Christianity  is  treated  either  with  hatred  or 
contempt.  Par  more  general  is  the  attitude 
of  almost  complete  indifference  to  religion 
and  ignorance  of  its  nature.  Except  for  oc- 
casions such  as  baptisms,  marriages,  and 
funerals,  the  ordinary  man  has  little  con- 
tact with  the  church  or  its  ministers." 

Though  one  confesses  this  with  grief,  all 
men — whether  Christians  or  pagans,  be- 
lievers or  scoffers — must  recognize  that  the 
Christian  faith  is  counting  for  less  and  less 
with  the  passing  of  each  successive  decade. 
I  am  referring  here  to  conditions  in  general. 
We  must  not  see  world  conditions  through 
the  spectacles  of  some  local,  evangelically 
active  area,  such  as  southern  California,  or 
perhaps  the  church  life  of  the  Twin  Cities. 
Maritain  has  said,  "It  is  not  Europe  alone, 
it  is  the  world,  it  is  the  whole  world  which 
must  now  resolve  the  problem  of  civiliza- 
tion" ("The  Twilight  of  Civilization,"  1944, 
p.  64) .  Attacks  upon  the  Christian  faith  are 
are  being  projected  from  almost  every  major 
area  of  life,  even  from  the  area  of  eccelesias- 
ticism. 

THE   COMMUNIST   THREAT 

First,  we  must  reckon  with  this  hideous 
monster  that  has  arisen  in  our  centviry  to 
threaten  the  liberties  of  man  and  challenge 
the  whole  free  world,  namely,  communism. 
I  know  that  people  grow  weary  of  hearing 
this  word,  but  we  must  face  the  facts.  Com- 
munism Is  not  simply  anti-Christian,  it  is 
anti-God.  It  is  atheistic  and  vigorously  so. 
The  Soviet  Encyclopedia  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  never  existed.  There 
are  200  million  people  today  in  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Republics.  There  are  630  million  peo- 
ple in  Communist  China.  Tliis  makes  a  total 
of  830  million  people  who  are  consistently 
exposed  to  anti-God  propaganda.  Tet  this 
virus  of  communism  is  in  the  vitals  of  all 
nations,  more  or  less.  It  is  vigorously  being 
propagated  in  Japan.  It  is  blatantly  arro- 
gant in  our  own  country.  Some  of  its  prin- 
ciples infiltrate  many  of  our  textbooks.  We 
are  now  on  the  verge  of  a  great  student  ex- 
change movement,  when  thousands  of  our 
college  students  will  be  studying  in  Russia, 
and  thousands  of  Russian  students  will  be 
studying  in  this  country.  The  day  is  not  far 
off  when  we  are  going  to  be  challenged  with 
the  atheism  of  these  communistic  nations 
more  directly  than  most  people  today  dream. 

SCIE>rCi:    AND    AGNOSTICISM 

In  the  second  place,  modern  science — 
fascinating,  indispensable,  exciting  in  its  dis- 
coveries, and  more  and  more  dominating 
every  department  of  life — is  today,  for  the 
most  part,  totally  indifferent  to  the  Christian 
faith.  I  believe  one  is  safe  in  saying  that 
not  10  percent  of  the  outstanding  scientists 
of  our  Nation  are  Trinitarians  today.  I  have 
not  yet  shaken  off  the  sense  of  shock  which 
recently  came  to  me  in  reading  a  new  volume 
titled  "Science  Ponders  Religion."  edited  by 
the  distinguished  astronomer  of  Harvard 
University,  Prof.  Harlow  Shapley.  Eighteen 
well-known  scientists  of  our  country,  some 
now  in  the  prime  of  life,  almost  all  of  them 
with  distinguished  careers  in  teaching  in 
our  larger  colleges  and  universities,  attempt 


In  this  book  to  set  forth  their  conceptions  of 
religion.  Let  us  remember  these  men  are 
not  purposely  attacking  Christianity.  They 
are  not  writing  from  Moscow,  but  from  the 
United  States.  And  yet  not  one  of  these 
scientists  confesses  that  he  believes  in  u  per- 
sonal, sovereign,  omnipotent  God,  nor  does 
one  of  them  confess  to  any  sure  hope  of  per- 
sonal life  after  death.  Not  only  is  their  own 
position  agnostic,  but  they  frankly  say  they 
represent  a  true  cross  section  of  what  scien- 
tists today  think  about  religion,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  in  this  they  are  correct.  As 
Dr.  Leslie  Newbigln  has  said.  "The  tv-pical 
and  dominant  scientific  man  of  the  West  Is 
to  a  large  extent  alienated  from  the  Chris- 
tian tradition. 

"It  is  Impossible  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  the  fact  that  at  the  moment 
When  the  scientific  culture,  which  was 
formed  within  the  Western  Christian  tradi- 
tion, has  achieved  worldwide  expansion  and 
dominance,  its  unity  with  the  .stipernatural 
faith  in  which  it  was  begotten  has  disinte- 
grated" (  "Summons  to  Christian  Mission 
Today"  in  the  "International  Review  of 
Missions,"  April  1959,  p.  178). 

PHILOSOPHICAL    UNBELIEF 

Modern  philosophy  is  more  oiuspokeii  than 
science  in  its  antagonism  to  the  Cliristian 
faith.  A  recent  volume  by  the  German 
scholar.  Dr.  I.  M.  Bochenskl.  Contemporary 
European  Philosophy."  reinforces  the  impres- 
sion that  the  philosophers  who  have  exer- 
cised the  greatest  influence  over  the  world 
of  thought  since  the  dawn  of  this  century 
are  all  atheists,  with  possibly  one  exception. 
Whitehead,  and  he  was  by  no  means  a  Trinl- 
tai'ian.  In  this  volume,  the  modern  phi- 
losophers are  introduced  by  a  chapter  on 
Bertrand  Russell.  This  is  followed  by  one  on 
the  Italian.  Benedetto  Croce,  empliatii-ally 
atheistic.  Next  follows  John  Dewey,  who 
exercised  such  a  pernicious  influence  over 
modern  American  education,  and  who  once 
wrote  that  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the 
progress  of  modern  man  was  his  belief  in 
the  supernatural.  Then  there  is  a  chapter 
on  Martin  Heidegger,  of  whom  a  contem- 
porary professor  of  philosophy  has  receiitly 
said,  "He  regards  the  atheism  of  Nietasche 
and  Marx  as  a  salutary  attempt  to  purge  us 
of  Idols."  And  last  comes  Jean -Paul  Sartre 
the  most  vigorous  atheistic  philosopher  of 
our  day.  It  is  not  necessary  to  add  that  in 
the  realm  of  psychology  the  most  profoundly 
influential  in  this  department  has  been 
Freud,  who  scoffed  at  the  very  idea  of  the 
existence  of  a  personal  God. 

In  1951,  the  New  York  Times  had  a  re- 
markable article  on  the  100  greatest  books 
of  the  preceding  century.  Careful  study  of 
these  authors,  however,  would  reveal  that 
not  more  than  eight  of  them  could  be  called 
Christian,  and  they  were  not  among  the  most 
Influential.  More  than  half  were  deliberately 
and  vigorously  antagonistic  to  Christian 
principles.  ,. 

UNBILIEF  WITHIN  THE  CHURCH        ll 

Moreover,  while  unbelief  multiplies  on 
every  hand,  in  Christian  as  well  as  Muslim 
countries,  the  church  itself  is  being  tragi- 
cally weakened  by  betrayal  from  within. 
Two  most  recent  illustrations  of  tliis  will 
suflace. 

Probably  during  the  last  30  years,  the 
outstanding  single  ecclesiastic  in  the  Metho- 
dist Church  has  been  Bishop  G  Bromley  Ox- 
nam,  who  retired  from  the  active  bishopric 
only  last  year.  He  has  been  chairman  ( 1939- 
44)  of  the  division  of  educational  institu- 
tions for  the  Board  of  Education  of  tlie 
Methodist  Church;  from  1940  to  1948,  Ui  the 
same  great  denomination,  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Commission  on  Public  Relations  and 
Methodist  Information;  while  for  8  years, 
1944-52,  he  was  president  of  its  division  of 
foreign  missions.  For  many  years,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Methodist  Commission  on 
Chaplains.     Bishop  Oxnam  also  was  on  the 


board  of  trustees  of  numerous  educational 
institutions  and  was  the  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Wesley  Theological 
Seminary.  Washington,  DC.  He  was  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  also  in  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Theology,  and  president  of  De- 
Pauw  University  for  8  years  He  has  been  a 
bishop  in  the  Methodist  Church  since  1936 
and  has  served  as  president  of  the  Council  of 
Bishops.  In  addition  to  the  highest  possible 
offices  in  his  own  denomination,  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
from  1944  to  1946.  and  president  of  the  Wf)rld 
Council  of  Churches.  1948  54.  In  his  book 
"Testament  of  Faith"  (Boston.  1958).  he  not 
only  ridicules  the  idea  of  the  Virgin  birth 
and  scoffs  at  biblical  inspiration,  but  lie  em- 
phatically repudiates  even  such  a  truth  as 
the  atoning  work  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
"I  have  never  been  able  to  carry  the  idea  of 
Justice  to  the  place  where  someone  else  can 
vicariovisly  pay  for  what  I  have  done  in  order 
to  clean  the  slate"  (p.  38i  "They  argue  that 
God  sent  His  own  Son  who  died  upon  the 
cross  and.  In  so  doing,  satisfies  God's  sense 
Of  legislative  justice.  It  simply  does  not 
make  sense  to  me  It  is  rather  an  offense. 
It  offends  my  moral  sense'  (p.  41).  "Must 
God  have  a  sacrifice,  the  lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  as  the  Book  says? 
No  no:  I  cannot  think  of  It  this  way"  (p.  42 1  . 
And  what  is  the  bishop  going  to  do  with  his 
sins?  He  tells  us.  "I  cannot  see  forgiveness 
as  predicated  upon  the  act  of  someone  else. 
It  IS  my  sin       I  must  atone"    ip    144) 

More  recently.  Bishop  James  A.  Pike  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  California,  in  an  article  in 
the  Christian  Century  (Dec  21.  I960)  says 
of  the  Virgin  birth  "I  am  Inclined  to  be- 
lieve it  Is  a  myth"  On  the  work  of  the  Holy 
.Spirit,  he  says:  "I  no  longer  regard  grace 
or  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  limited  ex- 
plicitly to  t^e  Christian  revelation  "  Of 
the  Bible,  he  says,  "It  came  along  as  a  sort 
of  Reader  s  Digest  anthology  ■  But  it  Is  on 
the  great  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  that  he 
most  blatantly  reveals  his  unbelief  "Take 
the  Trinity — a  doctrinal  formulation  which 
I  did  not  question  10  years  ago — I  can't  see 
its  permanent  vahie.  I  see  nothing  In  the 
Bible,  as  critically  viewed,  which  supports 
this  particularly  weak  and  unintelligible 
philosophical  organization  of  the  nattire  of 
God."  In  other  words,  I  believe  totally  in 
that  which  the  formula  is  seeking  to  express; 
my  belief  is  In  God.  not  In  men's  formtila 
about  Him."  Like  Bishop  Oxnam.  Bishop 
Pike  h.is  been  active  in  educational  work 

The  terrible  significance  of  these  denials 
of  basic  Christian  truths  is  the  more  omi- 
nous in  that  the  respective  churches  of  these 
ecclesiastical  leaders  are  so  silent  about  it  all. 
I  do  not  know  of  one  official  organization  in 
the  whole  of  Methodism,  or  any  group  of 
ecclesiastical  leaders  within  that  church 
that  has  had  tlie  courage  (or  even  the  desire) 
to  speak  out  publicly  and  forcefully  against 
such  repudiations  of  the  faith.  Some  Epis- 
copal clergymen  have  recently  declared  pub- 
licly their  full  support  of  Bishop  Pike.  If 
bishops  may  deny  the  faith,  then  certainly 
the  clergy  have  the  same  privilege.  Indeed, 
for  the  sake  of  harmony,  why  may  not  the 
day  soon  be  upon  us  in  which  the  bishop 
will  urge  his  clergy  to  stand  with  him  In 
his  opposition  to  biblically  revealed  truth? 
And,  if  those  who  are  the  ordained  teachers 
and  preachers  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  no 
longer  believe  in  the  divine  origin  and  ab- 
solute authority  of  the  word  of  God.  surely 
the  laity  need  not  believe,  and  unless  some 
other  more  wholesome  influences  are  at  work 
In  their  hearts  and  minds,  they  most  cer- 
tainly will  not  believe 

The  emphasis  on  myth,  which  has  no  pow- 
erfully gripped  theologians  on  both  sides  of 
tiie  Atlantic  and  has  penetrated  into  many 
pulpits  of  the  continent,  of  course  destroys 
confidence   in   and  even   need   for   the   actu- 


ality of  New  Testament  event*  which  the 
Church  has  always  considered  undeniably 
historic.  Modem  man  is  not  gfjlng  to  come 
under  any  convlctioD  of  his  need  of  salvation 
through  Jesus  Christ  if  he  can  reduce  the 
crucifixion,  the  resurrection  and  the  ascen- 
sion in  mythological  nomenclature 

Some  denominations,  by  their  own  au- 
thorised and  widely  distributed  Stinday 
school  literature,  and  study  books  assigned 
for  teaching  in  church  organizations,  are 
sowing  seeds  t)f  doubt  as  to  the  u-uthfulnesa 
of  many  supernatural  events  in  the  Gi«pels. 
I  have  before  me  one  on  the  Gospel  of  John 
which.  In  referring  to  the  raising  of  Lazarus. 
says  that  this  record  may  have  fotu'  different 
interpretations,  of  which  the  tIpw  that  It 
was  an  historical  event  is  dismissed  as  the 
least  valid  Other  than  that,  it  mlsht  be 
taken  as  just  a  piece  of  fiction,  or  a  mis- 
interpretation or  a  parable  Tuung  jieople. 
mastermg  the  laws  of  chemistry,  bioiogv',  aiid 
physics,  are  not  going  to  find  the  gosp>el  of 
Christ  powerfully  appealing  to  them  if  they 
are  being  tatight  that  what  the  New  Testa- 
ment set*  forth  Is  to  be  considered  as  super- 
stition, or  as  spiritual  truths  couched  in  his- 
torical form  but  all  the  while  decidedly 
unacceptable  as  history. 

The  Bible  bs  the  Verdun  of  the  Ctiristian 
chiu-ch.  Unless  there  is  a  definite  reversal 
of  the  more  powerful  currents  in  mi-)dern 
thoutrht,  the  Christian  church  may  have  to 
contend  with  a  condition  of  universal  repu- 
diation of  the  preeminence  and  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  uniqueness  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  salvation,  and  of  belief  in  the 
eternal,  omnipotent,  sovereign  God. 

THE    BIBLICAL    WAKNTNG 

Tet  such  a  situation  as  this,  of  fierce  an- 
tagonisms against  our  faith,  need  not  take 
us  wholly  by  surprise  If  we  are  careful  stu- 
dents of  the  word  of  God.  The  Apobtle  Paul 
said  that  Satan,  the  god  of  this  world,  has 
blinded  the  minds  of  men  (II  Corinthians 
4:7)  Otir  Lord  warned  us  again  and  again 
that  tiiere  would  come,  with  particular  jKiwer 
at  the  end  of  the  age.  false  prophets,  false 
Christs.  and  false  teachers  (Matthew  24  11. 
24.  II  Peter  2  1).  In  fact,  so  the  New  Testa- 
mer.t  tells  us.  It  is  Sat^in  who  has  deceived 
the  whole  world  (Revelations  12.  8;  20.  3,  8. 
10)  .  Our  Lord  said  that  though  he  spoke  the 
truth  and  was  the  TTtith.  Satan  was  a  liar  and 
the  father  of  lies  (see  John  8  40-46;  15  26; 
16:  7.  13).  There  Is  the  spirit  of  truth  and 
the  spirit  of  error,  and  these  two  must  ever 
be  m  conflict.  Indeed,  said  the  Apostle  Paul, 
at  the  end  of  this  age  men  would  turn  front 
sound  d'jctrlne  and  follow  those  who 
preached  fl.ittering  and  false  g(.^pels  ill 
Tim  nhy  4    1  4  i 

Now  we  might  well  ask  ourselves  the  ques- 
tion Weil,  what  of  It?  What  if  faith  in 
the  Bible  does  go?  What  if  l)elieving  Christ 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  men 
Is  to  be.  f'lir  tlie  most  part,  erased  from  the 
convictions  of  humanity— wt^t  difference 
does  it  make? 

First  of  all.  let  men  lose  confidence  in 
Jesus  Christ  as  reve-aled  in  the  Scriptures  and 
we  lose  any  satisfying  knowledge  of  the  true 
and  living  God.  No  religion  in  this  world 
or  piulosophy  or  science  dare  talk  to  us 
wlUi  evidence  about  a  God  of  love,  and  a  God 
of  liollness,  except  that  religion  which  is 
built  upon  the  Bible.  Our  Lord  said  those 
who  have  seen  him  have  seen  the  Father 
also.  I  remember  when  the  atomic  bomb 
was  first  exploded.  Dr  Compton  said.  "Now 
we  know  there  is  a  God."  What  nuclear 
fission  has  to  do  with  a  knowledge  of  God, 
I  wouldn't  know,  but  in  all  the  years  since 
none  of  these  physicists,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  are  echoing  Dr.  Compton "s  words. 
Secondly,  without  faith  in  the  person  and 
work  of  Jesus  Christ,  men  will  not  have 
and  cajinot  have  a  Saviour  from  sin  who  can 
make  men  walk  in  the  Uberty  of  the  children 
of  Ood.  who  is  able  to  reconcile  men  unto 
God,   and   who  can   deliver   them  from   the 


wrath  to  come.  How  foolish  did  so  great  a 
man  as  Emerson  appear  when  more  than  100 
years  ago  he  talked  about  looking  for  a  new 
great  Saviour  from  the  Wert?  The  trajjedy 
today  is  that  most  men  dont  tven  beUere 
that  we  need  a  Saviour:  they  think  we  need 
notKxly  but  ourselTes.  Indeed  with  the  lews 
of  the  living  conviction  cf  a  soTerelgn  and 
holy  Ood.  and  of  life  after  death,  the  sense 
of  the  very  need  of  a  Saviour  d'sappears  too 

Thirdly,  without  Jesus  Christ,  no  man  has 
p.r.y  adequate  reason  for  real  hope  for  the 
futu.-e  Our  Bible  talks  about  the  day  when 
God  is  going  to  make  this  an  earth  of 
righteousness  when  sir.  will  be  judged  when 
the  supernatural  enemies  of  mankind  will 
forever  t>e  put  .-iway  wtien  the  dead  in  Christ 
shall  be  raised,  shall  be  in  the  presence  of 
God  and  pi'ssessed  with  eternal  life  These 
are  the  things  that  will  go  if  Christ  gv'>es 
T:  h,\5  always  been  true  it  is  true  U.xlav  and 
It  will  forever  be  true,  that  men  without 
Christ  are  without  hope  in  this  world 
(Epheslans   3      12  > 

Is  It  not  also  true  that  if  the  Christian 
faith  goes,  along  with  the  highest  ethical 
principles  ever  known  on  earth,  even  those 
restraints  that  sull  exist,  which  tend  to 
make  men  decent  honest,  and  truthful,  will 
be  removed,  and  we  are  already  as  lawless 
In  thougiit  and  deed  as  we  dare  to  l>e''  Even 
such  an  atheist  as  Bortrand  Russell  would 
testify  to  this  In  his  lectures  at  Columbia 
University,  which  were  published  under  the 
title  "The  Impact  of  Scieiice  on  S<.>ciety.  '  he 
apologetically  confesses  that  the  only  hope 
for  tlie  world  is  m  what  is  called  CtirLstian 
love  Thes<  are  his  wo-ds  The  things  Uiat 
it  (OUT  age  I  must  avoid  and  that  have 
brought  It  to  the  brink  of  catastrophe  are 
cruelty,  envy,  greed,  competitiveness,  search 
for  Irrational  subjective  certainty  and  what 
Freudians  call  the  deatii  wish  The  root  of 
the  matter  is  a  very  sunpie  and  old-fash- 
1.  ned  thing,  a  thing  so  simple  that  I  am 
almost  ashamed  to  mention  it,  for  fear  of  the 
derisive  smile  with  which  wise  cynics  will 
greet  my  words  The  thing  I  mean — please 
forgive  me  for  mentioning  it — Is  love.  Chris- 
tian love,  or  compassion  If  you  feel  this, 
you  have  a  motive  for  existence,  a  guide  In 
action,  a  reason  for  courage,  an  impressive 
necessity  for  intellectual  honesty  If  you 
feel  this,  you  have  all  that  anylxxly  should 
need  in  the  way  of  religion.  Although  you 
may  find  happiness,  you  will  never  know  the 
deep  despiur  of  those  whose  life  is  aimless 
and  void  of  purpose;  for  there  is  always 
something  that  you  can  do  to  diminish  the 
awful  sum  of  human  misery"  (pp  59  f  ) 
And  from  what  source  does  Christian  U  ve 
derive?  It  comes  from  faith  in  and  obedi- 
ence to  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  revealed  fully 
and  truly  only  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

In  saying  that  full  confidence  In  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Bible  and  faith  In  the  word 
of  God  are  bein^  erased  In  our  desperately 
critical  and  convulsive  midtwentleth  cen- 
tury life  Is  not  to  say.  however,  that  the 
word  of  G<:>d  is  itself  In  dancer  of  being  ex- 
tinguished. The  all-powerful  and  eternal 
God  himself  has  said,  'I  watch  over  my 
word  to  perform  it"  (Jeremiah  1:  12)  Tlie 
L<jrd  Jesus  said  that  though  "heaven  and 
earth  will  pass  away  •  •  •  rny  words  will  not 
pass  away"  (  Matthew  24  35  ) .  I  believe  that 
Peter  was  rlsht  that  "the  grass  withers,  and 
the  flower  falls,  but  the  word  of  the  Lord 
abides  forever'  (I  Peter  1  24  26),  Even 
when  the  beast  and  the  faise  prophet  bring 
u->gether  that  great  federation  of  demon- 
jxjssessed  kings  at  the  end  of  this  age  to  go 
out  and  wage  war  against  the  Lamb,  we  are 
told  that  it  is  God  himself  who  "has  put  it 
into  their  hearts  to  carry  out  his  purpose  by 
t>elng  of  one  mind  and  giving  over  their 
royal  power  to  the  beast,  untU  the  words  of 
God  shall  be  fulfilled'   (RevelaUons  17:  17). 

THE   HOPE  rOR  KKTSSSAL 

What  will  bring  about  any  reverse  in  this 
alarmingly   growing  mood  of  unbelief   and 


denial*  There  te  only  one  hope,  so  far  as 
you  and  I  know,  and  that  Is  In  a  retxun  to,  a 
fun  oonfidenee  in,  and  a  loving  obedience  to, 
the  Holy  Scrtpttxres.  Philosophy  is  not  going 
to  bring  us  to  Ood — it  never  has.  All  tb« 
marvelous  discoveries  of  nature  are  not  lead- 
ing Ua  into  a  deeper  reverence  for  God.  and 
most  of  those  engaged  in  these  necessary 
enterprises  do  not  even  give  God  a  thought. 
We  talk  about  the  commg  of  a  new  society 
for  a  new  world,  but  if  the  next  50  years 
show  ihe  same  graphs  as  the  last  50,  then  we 
will  have  greater  {>ericMls  of  destrucuon.  a 
higher  crime  rate,  more  violence  and  racial 
hatred  u*ian  the  world  has  ever  known.  Who 
can  ludpe  and  control  the  human  heart  but 
God  alone ^  Certainly  no  legislation  of  any 
government  can  bring  us  to  God.  And  most 
of  all.  what  LB  in  the  heart  of  men  by  unaided 
human  nature  is  not  going  to  give  us  a 
knowledge  of  Ood  The  heart  Is  desperately 
wicked  I  shudder  when  I  see  posters  on  the 
bulletin  boards  of  some  churches  that  read 
"God  Is  the  best  that  is  in  you  "  Our  Lord 
said  I  have  told  you  the  truth  "  And  then 
He  asked  the  sad  question.  "If  I  tell  the 
truth  why  do  you  not  believe  me""'  (John 
8    45  46). 

At  the  dawn  of  human  history,  Satan's 
first  words  to  unfallen  man  were,  "Tet.  hath 
God  said''"  And  out  first  parents,  finally 
concludlr.p  th:.:  God  has  not  said  what  they 
thought  they  heard  or  at  least,  that  what 
God  said  was  not  true,  turned  their  backs 
on  a  nghteiuis  Creator  and  led  the  human 
race  into  a  subservience  to  the  father  of  all 
lies.  Even  Eve.  within  a  few  hours,  con- 
fessed liow  tragic  was  her  decision  when  she 
acknowledged  that  the  serpent  had  deceived 
her.  Satan  is  asking  this  more  loudly,  with 
greater  sarcasm  than  ever  In  human  history, 
and  is  appealing  to  the  growing  pride  of  man 
in  his  "yea.  hath  God  said?"  The  answer 
mioi  gives  to  that  question  wUl  determine  the 
destiny  of  his  soul,  and  the  answer  that  this 
age  gives  to  that  question  today  will  deter- 
mine more  than  anything  else  whether  we 
will  cor-tuiue  to  rush  into  one  great  final 
overwhelming  disaster,  or  whether  there  will 
remain  still  a  time  of  grace  and  an  oppor- 
tuiuty  for  lost  men  to  be  saved,  for  men 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  to  be  possessed 
with  eternal  life,  and  for  those  who  are  with- 
out hope  to  cry  out.  'Blessed  be  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist,  which  bath 
begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead" 
(I  Peter  1.3). 


THE  STRATEGY  OF  TERROR 

Mr  "^TLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sep- 
tember 11  edition  of  the  UJS.  News  & 
World  Report  contadns  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Strategy  of  Terror,"  '•Tit- 
ten  by  David  Lawrence.  He  has  reached 
the  conclusion  that  we  should  put  our 
scientists  and  engineers  to  work  to  per- 
fect a  means  of  sending  radio  messages 
to  the  Russian  people  by  devices  that 
cannot  be  jammed  by  the  Moscow  gov- 
ernment.   He  says: 

We  must  reach  the  Russian  people.  For 
they  and  otlier  peoples  t>ehind  the  Iron 
Curtain  must  t>e  told  of  the  dangerous  game 
Khrushchev    is    playing 

The  strategy  of  terror  which  the  Soviet 
Premier  has  undertaken  can  and  must  be 
met  with  resoluteness  and  by  appeals  to 
all  mankind  to  unite  In  a  crxisade  to  pre- 
serve  our   civilization. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  announced  the 
rcsimiption  of  underground  nuclear 
tests.  Naturally,  our  seciu-ity  stands  as 
the  number  one  consideration.  Accord- 
ing to  experts,  however,  we  now  have 
an  ample  arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons. 
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It  was  after  the  third  bomb  explosion 
that  the  President  spoke  up. 

It  is  his  function  to  do  so.  For  the 
22-odd  years  that  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  I  have  never  thought  it 
was  my  part  to  criticize  the  Executive 
when  he  was  performing  an  executive 
function.  So  in  this  case  I  say  he  has 
made  the  decision,  and  it  must  stand.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Strategy  of  Terror 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Since  ancient  days  tyrants  have  brandislied 
their  weapons  of  war.  Sometimes  they  have 
tried,  by  a  strategy  of  confusion,  first  to 
divide  and  then  to  conquer  nations  in  alli- 
ance against  them.  Sometimes  they  have 
endeavored,  by  a  strategy  of  terror,  to 
frighten  their  opponents  into  submission. 

But  it  will  become  clear  soon  that  Nlkita 
Khrushchev  has  committed  his  worst  blun- 
der. For  he  stands  alone  today  before  man- 
kind as  the  man  who  threatens  its  destruc- 
tion. 

Who  wlU  be  Impressed  by  his  bluster?  His 
own  people,  who  are  frightened  at  the 
thought  of  a  nuclear  war?  The  Western 
Allies,  who  feel  they  have  an  adequate  stock- 
pile of  weapons  with  which  to  retaliate  In 
kind? 

Then,  it  may  be  asked,  what  was  the  real 
purpose  of  the  statement  by  the  Soviet  Pre- 
mier in  which  he  not  only  announced  his  re- 
sumption of  nuclear  tests  but  also  threatened 
the  world  with  superweapons  of  incredible 
power  to  destroy  people  at  any  moment  at 
any  spot  on  the  whole  world's  surface? 

Conceivably  Khrushchev  is  like  Hitler,  who 
also  thought  that  mere  threat  would  suffice 
to  cause  his  opponents  to  surrender  without 
a  fight.  Back  in  the  1930's  there  were  Amer- 
icans who  visited  Nazi  Germany,  saw  the  ar- 
mament there — guns  and  tanks  and  planes — 
and  came  back  to  proclaim  that  Hitler  was 
invincible.  They  thought  we  had  better 
make  a  deal. 

There  are  voices  today  which  constantly 
call  for  negotiation  with  the  Soviets  on  the 
theory  that  somehow,  with  a  concession  here 
and  there,  the  dictator  in  Moscow  may  be 
satisfied  on  the  West  Berlin  issue.  Experi- 
ence, however,  teaches  us  that  the  app>€tite  of 
such  tyrants  is  never  satisfied  and  that  it  is 
wiser  to  stand  up  to  their  bluffs  at  the  outset 
of  their  campaigns  of  terror. 

Why  did  Khrushchev  take  this  step?  For 
years  he  has  been  back  of  a  worldwide  prop- 
aganda— which  many  westerners  have  gul- 
libly  swallowed — that  radioactive  fallout 
from  mere  testing  would  rviln  the  health  of 
mankind  and  that  nuclear  tests  must  be 
banned.  Now  he  turns  about  and  orders 
testing  In  utter  disregard  of  Russia's  own 
viewpoint  expressed  repeatedly  In  the  past. 
The  New  York  Times  rightly  declares: 

"Premier  Khrushchev's  action  again  dem- 
onstrates that  the  whole  Soviet  propaganda 
for  both  a  nuclear  test  ban  and  total  disarma- 
ment is  only  a  gigantic  hoa.t  perpetrated  on 
the  world." 

It  can  only  mean  that  the  Soviet  Pre- 
mier is  convinced  that  he  can  scare  the  West- 
ern p>eoples  and  their  governments  into 
surrender  merely  by  persistent  threats  to 
use  nuclear  power.  President  Kennedy  prop- 
erly characterizes  this  as  "primarily  a  form 
of  atomic  blackmail,  designed  to  svibstitute 
terror  for  reason." 

What  is  our  next  move?  Shall  we  resume 
testing,  as  many  of  our  scientists  and  Gov- 
ernment officials,  including  Members  of  Con- 
gress, have  been  advocating?  One  view  has 
been    that    the    Soviets   tn-ought   about   the 


voluntary  test  ban  merely  to  get  2  or  3 
years  in  which  t6  catch  up  to  us  by  tjecret 
testing  and  that  we  may  fall  behind  now 
unless  we  try  out  some  of  the  many  de- 
vices accumulated  on  ovir  drawing  boards. 

The  President  has  not  been  sUimpeded 
into  ordering  nuclear  tests  to  be  res\umed 
Immediately.  He  is  biding  his  time  for  a 
while  to  allow  the  full  significance  of  jwhat 
Khrushchev  has  done  to  sink  in  through- 
out the  world.  Presumably  we  are  coufldont 
that  we  have  the  power  to  inflict  what  has 
been  callf-d  niassive   retaUatinn 

Since,  to  be  sure,  we  are  still  aheftci  on 
atomic  research  and  since  we  do  ha\|e  an 
enormous  st<x:kpile  of  nuclear  weapolis,  a 
few  weeks  might  not  make  much  dlifTt-r- 
ence.  But  clearly  we  cannot  take  chances. 
For  the  big  question  Is  whether  we  can  in- 
tercept the  Soviet  missiles  or  render  them 
harmless  by  counterweaixDiis. 

It  is  rumored,  for  Instance,  that  BBussia 
hopes  to  test  and  perfect  a  superbomb  which 
might  destroy  9.5  percent  of  our  retaliatory 
power  in  a  first  blow,  and  carry  on  ftir  at 
least  9  hours  thereafter  such  an  interference 
with  radio  transmissioii  as  to  render  our 
manned  bombers  helpless  to  reach  their 
targets. 

If  such  a  terrible  thing  i.s  on  the  drawing 
boards,  it  is  up  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  continue  its  tests  for  a  deterrent 
weapon.  We  can  dilly-dally  only  a  little 
while  as  world  opinion  rallies  behind  our 
position.    But  we  must   not  delay  unduly 

We  should,  moreover,  ptit  our  sclantlst.s 
and  engineers  to  work  to  perfect  a.  means 
of  sending  radio  meseages  to  the  Rus.siaii 
people  by  devices  that  cannot  be  jammed 
by  the  Moscow  Government. 

We  must  reach  the  Russian  people.  For 
they  and  other  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  must  be  told  of  tlie  dangerovi-s  game 
Khrushchev  is  playing. 

The  strategy  of  terror  which  the  Soviet 
Premier  has  undertaken  can  and  mufit  be 
met  with  resoluteness  and  by  apjieals  to  all 
mankind  to  unite  in  a  crusade  to  preserve 
our  civilization. 


BURNS   DITCH    HARBOR    AND    THE 
INDIANA  DUNES  jl 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  op- 
position is  mounting  to  the  wasteful  $80 
million  harbor  v/hich  has  been  proposed 
for  the  Bums  Ditch  area  in  the  Indiana 
Dunes.  On  August  28,  this  year,  one  of 
the  biggest,  most  public  spirited  of  Amer- 
ican corporations.  Inland  Steel  Co..  made 
known  its  opposition  to  this  proposal  in 
a  letter  to  the  U.S.  Army  Engineers.  In- 
land Steel  Co.  owns  more  than  a  square 
mile  of  lake  front  property  in  the  In- 
diana Dunes,  very  close  to  Burns  Ditch 
itself.  It  might  be  expected,  therefore, 
that  this  company  would  favor  the  Burns 
Ditch  Harbor  project,  but  apparently 
this  is  not  the  case. 

In  its  letter.  Inland  Steel  Co.  states 
that  nearly  all  of  the  traffic  which  the 
Burns  Ditch  area  could  possibly  handle 
would  be  used  by  two  companies:  Mid- 
west Steel  Co.,  which  is  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  of  National  Steel  Corp., 
headed  by  George  M.  Humphrey;  and 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 

The  letter  points  out  that  according  to 
the  October  1960,  Corps  of  Engineers  in- 
terim report  on  the  Burns  Ditch  Harbor 
proposal,  the  oversea  general  cargo  at 
Bui-ns  Ditch  is  estimated  to  be  only 
165,000  tons  at  the  end  of  the  10th  year, 
while  the  average  annual  waterborne 
traffic  in  connection  with  the  steel  mill.'=; 
is  said  to  be  10  million  tons. 


Inland  Slecl  Co.,  therefore,  correctly 
state.s  that  the  huge  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  amount  of 
$36  million,  and  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
in  the  amount  of  $38  million,  would  be 
almost  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
those  2  companies,  and  that  even  thi.s 
statemeiit  should  be  qualified  by  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  both  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
and  Midwe.st  Steel  Co.  have  refused  to 
make  any  commitments  as  to  when  they 
will  complete  fully  integrated  steel 
planus. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
been  stating  for  many  months,  over  sev- 
eral years,  that  he  is  not  opposed  to  a 
harbor  in  Indiana,  or  rather  to  an  addi- 
tional haibor  m  Indiana.  He  is  op- 
posed to  a  harbor  in  the  Burns  Ditch 
area,  becau.'-e  it  v,-ould  destroy  this  beau- 
tiful and  irreplaceable  dunes  and  lake- 
shore  region  which  should  be  preserved 
as  a  recreational  area  for  the  use  of  all 
the  people.  However,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  suggested  that  a  new  harbor 
could  be  built  in  Lake  County,  Ind  .  to 
the  west  of  Gai-y.  by  continuing  the 
breakwater  and  connecting  the  harbor  at 
Lake  Calumet  with  Indiana  Harbor,  or 
a  point  beyond  Gai-y  itself. 

I  am  veiT  happy  to  say  that  the  In- 

laiid  Steel  Co.  sugt^ests  this  as  an  alterna- 
tive, and  a.sks  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
con.'^ider  this  alternative  before  it  comes 
out  definitely  and  f  nally  in  favor  of  the 
Burns  Ditch  Harbor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter be  printed  m  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remark.s.  Earlier  today  I 
received  permisc^ion  from  Mr.  Joseph 
Block,  the  president  of  Inland  Steel,  to 
have  the  letter  made  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.' 

Mr  DOUGLAS  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  Inland  Steel  for  the  pHJsition 
it  has  taken.  Frequently  it  is  diflBcult 
for  one  company  to  take  a  stand  in  op- 
position to  the  plans  of  other  companies. 
But  this  reinforcement  from  Inland  Steel 
will  be  of  tiemendous  help  to  those  of  us 
who  are  trying  to  save  the  Indiana 
Dunes  for  the  people. 

Exhibit  1 

Inland  Steel  Co., 
Chicago.   III.   Augu<<t   28.  1961 
Pe  interim  report  on  Burns"  Waterway  Har- 
bor, Ind 
U.S.  Army  Engineeps. 
District  of  Chicago,  Corps  of  Engineer.%. 
Chicnr/o.  Ill 

Gfntlemen:  Reference  is  made  to  a  hear- 
ing solieduled  to  be  held  In  the  house  cham- 
bers. Sttite  Houre  Building.  Indianapolis, 
Ind  ,  at  10  am.  central  daylight  saving 
time,  August  30,  1961,  in  connection  with 
the  i)er,ding  study  of  harbor  Improvements 
at  Burn';'  Waterway,  Ind 

Inland  Steel  Co.  has.  since  1919.  owned 
more  than  800  acres  of  land  abutting  on  Lake 
Michigan  in  Porter  County,  Ind  ,  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  Burns"  Waterway  Harbor  pro- 
posed in  the  interim  report  dated  Oct(jber 
I960  This  property  has  been  held  and  con- 
tinues to  bo  held  for  the  purpose  of  building 
a  steel  plant  with  harl^or  connections  In- 
land Steel  Co  recommends  disapproval  of 
this  project  for  the  following  reasons: 

1  As  indicated  in  the  October  1960  interim 
report,  oversea  general  cargo  trafBc  at  Burns' 
Waterway  Harbor  is  estimated  to  be  only  165,- 
000  tons  per  year  by  the  end  of  the  lOth  year 


and.  even  by  the  end  of  a  50-year  period,  is 
estimated  to  be  only  370,000  tons  ]>er  year 
In  contrast  with  this  figure,  the  annual 
average  waterborne  trafBc  in  connection  with 
the  steel  mills  proposed  to  be  built  at  this  site 
is  10  million  tons  When  it  is  considered 
that  the  Federal  Oovernments  investment, 
as  proposed,  would  be  in  excess  of  $36  million, 
and  that  the  State  of  Indiana  would  invest 
$38  million,  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that 
these  huge  expenditures  are  mainly  for  the 
benefit  of  t\.'o  private  st*el  companies.  Of 
the  estimated  annual  a\erage  waterborne 
trafBc  for  this  harbor.  8.800.000  tons  of  the 
total  of  10  million  tons  is  from  coking  coal 
and  iron  ore  and.  until  coke  ovens,  blast 
ftirnaces  and  steel  furnaces  are  installed  the 
actual  tonnage  will  be  negligible  In  this 
connection,  the  following  quotation  from  the 
Indianapolis  Star  of  June  14.  1961  attributed 
to  A  J  Berdls,  president  of  Midwest  Steel 
Co  .  is  pertinent 

"In  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  eco- 
nomic situation  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to 
make  a  firm  commitment  as  to  the  time 
when  we  could  btiUd  a  fully  Integrated  st*el 
plant  here  " 

It  IS  also  our  understanding  that  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co  has  consistently  refused  to 
make  any  specific  commitments  as  to  its 
development  of  their  property  in  the  vicinity 
of   the    proposed    harlior 

2  With  respect  to  alternate  sites,  the 
Indiana  cities  of  Hammond,  Whiting,  and 
East  Chicago  have  passed  resolutions  urging 
their  C-ongressmen  to  petition  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  make  studies  of  a  port  located 
adjacent  to  these  three  cities  Such  a  reso- 
lution has  been  introduced  by  Congressman 
Madden  and  is  being  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  of  the  US    House 

of  Representatives  It  would  seem  proper 
to  delay  further  consideration  of  the  Burns" 
^^'ate^way  Harbor  to  permit  a  comparative 
sttidy  of  a  port  to  be  created  by  a  breakwater 
connecting  Calumet  Harbor  with  Indiana 
Harbor  or  beyond  A  harbor  at  this  loca- 
tion would  complement  the  presently  exist- 
ing Calumet  Harbor  and  the  straightening 
of  the  Calumet  River  between  the  harbor 
and  I>ake  Calumet  and  should  encourage  the 
more  effective  use  of  the  multimillion-dollar 
facilities  which  have  been  constructed  in 
that   area  by  the  Chicago  Port   Authority 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Monon  Railroad  has  made  plans  for  Improv- 
ing the  harbor  at  Michigan  City  and  has  had 
a  loan  guaranteed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  the  improvement  of 
this  port  This  would  provide  facilities  for 
the  handling  of  bulk  and  general  cargoes 
at  no  expense  to  the  State  or  the  Federal 
Government 

3.  As  indicated  In  1  above,  the  Justi- 
fication for  a  harbor  at  Burns'  Waterway 
seems  to  be  directly  connected  with  possi- 
ble future  steelmaklng  and  related  facili- 
ties there  and.  In  view  of  the  large  public 
expenditures,  both  Federal  and  State,  there 
should  be  assurance,  at  the  very  least,  that 
other  Industries  in  the  area  and  the  public 
have  access  to  svich  a  waterway  on  an  equal 
basis  with  the  two  adjoining  steel  companies 

For  the  above  reasons  it  is  respeclftilly 
submitted  that  the  rep>ort  disapprove  the 
Burns'  Waterway  Harbor  or  that  further  con- 
sideration be  postponed  until  an  alternate 
harlx)r.  to  be  constructed  by  connecting 
Calumet  Harlxjr  with  Indiana  Harbor,  can 
be   studied 

Respectfully   submitted, 

H    W    Johnson. 

Vice  President. 


TRANSPORTATION    SUBSIDIES    AND 
REGULATION 

Mr,  BUSH.  Mr  President,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  recently  published  an 
editorial  entitled  "How  Not  To  Run  the 


Railroads  ■■  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  made  some  comments 
about  subsidizing  railroads.  I  believe 
Congress  will  have  to  consider  measures 
relating  to  the  subsidizing  of  railroads. 
However,  if  this  subject  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  consideration  by  Congi-ess.  there 
are  other  problems  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  besides  merely  voting  a  dol- 
lars subsidy  to  the  railroads.  This  sub- 
ject is  discussed  in  the  editorial  pub- 
lished by  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

How  Not  To  Rcn  the  Railroads 

There's  certainly  no  arguing  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  Nation's  passenger -carrying  rail- 
roads are  in  financial  trovible  So  there  s  a 
certain  plausibility  about  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  suggestion  that  the 
public,  if  they  would  like  to  go  on  riding  the 
railroads,  should  carry  them  over  their  dif- 
ficulties to  the  tune  of  perhaps  $52  million 
a  year 

That  would  offer  an  easy  way  out  for  all 
concerned,  except  of  course  for  the  taxpayer 
But  what  are  some  of  these  difficulties  that 
the  people  muFt  pay  to  repair"' 

The  ICC  Itself  notes  the  huge  Government 
spending  for  vast  lilphway  air!>ort.  and  air- 
way mtxlernizatlon  all  of  which  make  travel 
more  convenient  for  the  people  but  which 
also  provide  public  subsidy  to  the  carriers 
competing  with  the  railroads  Considering 
the  cost  of  maintalnlne  roadbeds  and  con- 
trol systenis.  this  Is  no  small  factor  In  the 
equation. 

E%'en  this  is  not  the  whole  of  it  For 
in  addition  the  railroads  are  taxed,  and  taxed 
heavily,  for  the  privilege  of  bringing  trains 
Into  the  cities  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
In  New  "Vork  City  to  use  one  example,  the 
bus  de{X)t  was  built  and  is  operated  by  the 
public  Port  Authority,  the  cost  of  building 
and  operating  Grand  Central  and  Penn  Sta- 
tions are  borne  by  the  railroads  and  the  city 
taxes  them  for  the  use  of  the  property  The 
rent.al  charges  paid  by  the  business  ( or  by 
the  airlines  for  using  their  terminals)  are 
nowhere  near  comparable  in  cost  to  the  capi- 
tal charges  met  by  the  railroads 

The  ICC  Itself  further  compounds  the  dif- 
ficulty Not  long  ago  it  turned  down  a  rail- 
road request  to  lower  charges  on  certain  farm 
commodities,  the  reason  given  being  that 
the  ICC  thought  the  rates  insufficient  and 
unfair  to  competing  earners  In  short,  the 
railroads  are  so  Averregulated  that  their 
managements  often  cannot  act  to  meet  the 
competition 

A  good  bit  of  that  competition,  inciden- 
tally, is  not  regulated  at  all  As  the  highway 
system  has  expanded,  more  and  more  freight 
is  being  hauled  by  private,  rather  than 
common  carriers,  with  the  roadbeds  t>elng 
supplied  at  pviblic  expense. 

In  sum,  then,  it  is  government  itself — 
Federal.  State  and  local — which  Is  creating 
the  situation  in  which  Government  ofBcials 
must  now  talk  about  subsidizing  the  rail- 
roads We  agree  that  if  this  situation  long 
continues,  it  will  be  impossible  to  resist  the 
arguments  for  rail  subsidies  But  if  we 
come  to  that,  it  will  surely  be  a  ridiculous 
bit  of  business 

If  the  country  is  going  to  keep  the  rail- 
roads going,  it  does  need  to  redress  the  bal- 
ance But  the  simplest  way  is  to  put  all 
forms  of  transportation  uj>on  the  s&me  basis 
as  regards  taxes  and  Government  regulation. 
to  cease  subsidizing  one  form  of  transporta- 
tion at  the  expense  of  another.  The  best 
way  to  make  the  railroads  run  is  to  stop 
blocking  them 


SOUTHWEST  SEMINAR  ON  MANAGE- 
MENT AND  USES  OF  NUCLEAR 
ENERGY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  Mr.  President, 
President  Kennedy's  statement  yester- 
day that  the  United  States  will  resume 
nuclear  testing  is  a  most  vital  pro- 
nouncement and  one  that  announced  a 
course  which  is  certainly  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  OUT-  country  and  the  entire  free 
world.  It  will  serve  notice  on  the  So- 
viet Union  that  the  United  States  will 
not  relinquish  its  leadership  or  allow  its 
present  superiority  in  the  nuclear  field 
to  be  diminished  in  any  substantial  de- 
gree. In  addition,  the  President's  state- 
ment is  a  strong  reaflBrmation  of  our 
country's  determination  to  enhance  and 
promote  the  peaceful  uses  ol  nuclear  re- 
sources and  products  and  in  the  same 
elTort  to  keep  our  arsenal  of  nuclear 
weapons  fully  stocked  as  a  deterrent  to 
those  who  would  destroy  us. 

Mr.  President.  Arkansas  was  greatly 
honored  last  week  to  serve  as  host  to 
the  Southwest  Seminar  on  Management 
and  Uses  of  Nuclear  Energy.  This  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Hot  Springs.  Ark.,  from 
August  29  to  September  2.     The  purpose 

of  the  conference  was  to  find  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  several  States  can 
contribute  to  the  advancement  and  full 
utilization  of  nuclear  energy  for  progress 
in  agriculture,  industry,  and  in  all  areas 
of  endeavor.  I  was  privileged  to  view 
some  of  the  exhibits  at  the  Southwest 
Seminar,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  this 
conference  is  a  significant  step  in  the 
building  and  strengthening  not  only  the 
States  whose  delegates  were  in  attend- 
ance but  the  entire  Nation  as  well.  I 
hope  that  the  holding  of  such  a  seminar 
will  be  repeated  many  times  over.  Such 
a  seminar  provides  valuable  information 
that  the  citizens  of  our  coimtry  want 
and  need  to  know  about. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  would  call 
the  Senate's  attention  to  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  first  extraordinary  ses- 
sion of  the  63d  General  Assembly  of  Ar- 
kansas. This  resolution  was  adopted  on 
September  1,  and  it  memorializes  and 
urges  the  Congress  to  go  on  record  as 
favoring  a  prompt  resumption  of  our  nu- 
clear weapons  testing  program;  and,  in 
that  respect,  it  is  in  accord  with  the  ac- 
tion taken  yesterday  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  resolution.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  6  of  the  Arkansas 
Legislature,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HorSE  CONCtJKRENT  RESOLUTION  6 

"Whereas  the  Western  World  has  been 
threatened  with  resumption  of  nuclear  test- 
ing by  Soviet  Russia;  and 

Whereas  there  is,  in  fact,  no  evidence  that 
Rtissia  has  not  been  detonating  some  nu- 
clear weapons  even  during  the  international 
ban  on  such  activity,  while  the  Unted  States 
honorably  refrained,  in  compliance  with  in- 
ternational agreement:  and 

Whereas  one  of  the  world's  most  eminent 
figures  in  nuclear  weapon*  technology.  Dr, 
Edward  L  Teller,  has  declared  publicly  at 
the  Southwest  Seminar  on  Management  and 
Uses  of  Nuclear  Ehiergy.  August  31.  1961.  at 
Hot  Springs,  Ark  ,  that  the  dangers  of  nu- 
clear testing  have  been  greatly  exaggerated 
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and  that  the  United  States  probably  is  lag- 
ging behind  the  Russians  In  nuclear  develop- 
ment both  military  and  peaceful,  and  that 
our  failure  to  test  is  due  to  fear;  and 

Whereas  resumption  of  testing  by  the 
United  States  is,  Ln  Dr.  Teller's  estimation. 
Important  and  essential  to  the  best  Interests 
of  this  country:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  first  extraordinary  session  of  the  63d 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
{the  Senate  concurring  therein).  That  the 
Congress  Is  hereby  memorialized  and  urged 
to  put  the  legislative  branch  of  the  National 
Government  on  record  as  emphatically  fa- 
voring a  prompt  resumption  by  the  United 
States  of  its  nuclear  weapons  testing  pro- 
gram for  the  common  good  and  the  advance- 
ment of  both  military  and  peaceful  nuclear 
technology. 

Talbot  Field,  Jr. 
John  P.   Bethell, 
Approved  : 

Nathan  Gordon, 
President    of    Senate. 
Obval  E.  Pattbtjs, 

Governor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
gratifying  to  me  to  know  that  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  my  State  took  notice  of 
the  international  crisis,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  deception,  fraud,  and  ad- 
vantages that  Russia  was  taking  in  her 
secret  testing  of  these  weapons,  and  that 
the  Arkansas  Legislature  took  the  initia- 
tive, so  far  as  I  know,  in  asking  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  indicate  its  sentiments, 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  the  citi- 
zens of  our  country  want  to  see  testing  in 
this  field  resumed.  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent is  taking  the  right  course.  I  do 
not  think  we  could  safely  do  otherwise. 


THE  LATE  JUDGE  LEARNED  HAND 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  few  men 
have  made  a  greater  impression  on  their 
country  and  few  jurists  have  contributed 
more  to  the  history  of  American  juris- 
prudence than  the  late  Learned  Hand. 

The  distinguished  columnist  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  Mr.  C.  P.  Ives,  wrote  a 
most  moving  article  about  Judge  Hand 
in  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Sun,  and  he  con- 
cluded by  saying: 

With  the  increasing  poUtlcallzation  of  our 
Jurisprudence  to  which  Hand  testified,  it  has 
become  normal  to  classify  Judges  in  ideo- 
logical terms.  But  of  Learned  Hand  one 
did  not  say  that  he  was  a  liberal  or  that  he 
was  a  conservative.  One  said  that  he  was 
a  Judge  and  one  of  the  wisest  of  Judges  said 
he  was  our  wisest  Judge. 

Judge  Hand  knew,  as  we  should  all  re- 
member, that  there  is  much  to  be 
learned  from  those  who  have  lived  before 
and  from  that  which  has  occurred  be- 
fore. I,  therefore,  recommend  to  my 
colleagues  the  article  "Our  Wisest 
Judge,"  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  its  insertion  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Qua  Wisest  Judgi 
(By  C.  P.  Ives) 

Learned  Hand's  single  claim  to  member- 
ship on  the  Supreme  Court  was  superlative 
fitness  to  be  a  Supreme  Court  Justlca.    This 


he  had  shown  In  long  years  of  service  on  the 
Federal  Court  of  Appeals  at  New  York.  As 
Professor  Kurland  wrote.  "If  some  members 
of  (Hand's)  court  were  hopeful  of  appoint- 
ment (to  the  highest  Court),  the  chosen 
path  was  by  proof  of  capacity  to  fill  the  post 
and  not  by  appeal  to  the  electorate  through 
the  Instrument  of  Judicial  opinions  or  public 
speeches."  Yet  strangely,  or  perhaps  not  so 
strangely,  none  of  this  court  was  ever  raised 
to  the  Supreme  Court  whose  vacancies  were 
filled  Instead  by  a  long  series  of  les-ser  men 
whom  Professor  Kurland  duly  listed — not,  we 
may  be  sure,  In  malice  but  In  melancholy. 

It  was  not  a  thing  about  which  Hand  him- 
self said  very  much  but  there  are  some  c(_)m- 
ments  in  a  book  published  in  1958  on  the 
general  question  of  Supreme  Court  cllei- 
blUty.  "I  submit,"  he  wrote.  "th.Tt  Insofar 
as  it  is  made  part  of  the  duties  of  Judges  to 
take  sides  In  political  controversies,  their 
known  or  expected  convictions  or  predUec- 
tions  will,  and  indeed  should,  be  at  least 
one  determinant  in  their  appointment  and 
an  Important  one.  There  has  been  plenty 
of  past  experience  that  confirms  this;  indeed. 
we  have  become  so  used  to  It  that  we  accept 
it  as  a  matter  of  course." 

But  everything  in  Hand's  philosophy  re- 
sisted a  political  Judicature.  He  was  aware, 
of  course,  of  the  fa.shionable  cynicism,  out  of 
dilute  Marx  and  Freud,  that  all  men  are 
biased  and,  that  being  so,  that  tlie  Preeldent 
might  as  well  have  Judges  who  shared  the 
Presidential  biases.  "There  are  those  who 
insist  that  detachment  is  an  Illusion."  Hand 
wrote  in  1947.  "that  our  conclusions,  when 
their  bases  are  sifted,  always  reveal  n  pas- 
sional foundation.  Even  so:  though  they  be 
throughout  the  creatures  of  past  emotional 
exp)eriences,  it  does  not  follow  that  tixat  ex- 
perience can  never  predispose  us  to  Impar- 
tiality. A  bias  against  bias  may  be  as  iikely 
a  result  of  some  burled  crisis  as  any  other 
bias.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  know  that  men 
do  differ  widely  in  this  capacity;  and  the  in- 
credulity which  seelcs  to  discredit  that  knowl- 
edge is  a  part  of  the  crusade  against  reason 
from  which  we  have  already  suffered  so 
bitterly." 

For  Hand  knew  the  perils  of  a  Jurispru- 
dence professing  not  abstract  Justice  but  the 
mere  personal  predilections  of  the  Judges: 
"The  degree  to  which  (the  Judge]  will  secure 
compliance  with  his  commands  depends  in 
large  measure  upon  how  far  the  community 
believes  him  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  a 
public  will,  conceived  as  the  resultant  of 
many  conflicting  strains  that  have  come,  at 
least  provisionally,  to  a  consensus  This 
sanction  disappears  insofar  as  it  is  supposed 
permissible  to  smuggle  Into  his  deci.sions 
his  personal  notions  of  what  Is  desirable, 
however  disinterested  personally  these  may 
be."  The  consequence — expressed  In  sober 
understatement : 

"Compliance  will  then  much  more  depend 
upon  a  resort  to  force,  not  a  desirable  expedi- 
ent when  it  can  be  avoided." 

How  did  Hand's  philosophy  of  judging 
come  out  In  practice?  He  attacked  from 
the  beginning  the  modern  notion  that  hu- 
man or  personal  rights  are  more  sacred  than 
property  rights.  Just  why  property  itself 
was  not  a  personal  right  nobody  took  the 
time  to  explain.  Along  with  all  dlslntere.sted 
men  Hand  deplored  the  old  pre-Roosevelt 
Justices  who  read  their  proproperty  biases 
Into  the  basic  law.  But  by  1947,  when  per- 
sonal rights  were  in  issue,  something  strange- 
ly akin  to  the  discredited  attitude  of  the 
old  apostles  of  the  Institution  of  property 
was  regaining  recognition.  Hand  could  not 
see  how,  when  concerned  with  Interest*  other 
than  property,  the  courts  could  have  a  wider 
latitude  for  enforcing  their  own  predilections 
than  when  they  were  concerned  with  prop- 
erty Itself. 


This  view  naturally  heightened  Hand's 
concern  when  he  was  told  In  the  1950  trial 
of  the  Communist  leaders  that  the  uae  of 
Informers  against  the  accused,  however  tol- 
erable In  otner  cases,  was  here  Intolerable 
because  human  rights  and  intellectual  values 
were  at  stake.  Hand  pointed  out  that  the 
matter  on  appeal  In  his  court  was  not  one 
of  doctrine  but  of  criminal  conspiracy. 

"Courts  have  countenanced  the  use  of 
informers  from  time  immemorial;  In  cases  of 
cor.splracy.  or  in  other  cases  where  the  crime 
consists  of  preparing  for  another  crime,  It 
is  usually  necessary  to  rely  upon  (Informers) 
or  u[X)u  accomplices  because  criminals  will 
almost  certainly  proceed  covertly." 

But  what  about  other  prosecutorial  devices 
by  which  the  grim  majesty  of  the  state  is  ar- 
raigned against  the  lonely  defendant  In  the 
dock?  "Our  dangers  do  not  lie  in  too  little 
tenderness  of  the  accused,"  wrote  Hand  In 
a  weU-remembered  opinion  of  1923.  "Our 
procedure  has  been  always  haunted  by  the 
ghost  of  the  Innocent  man  convicted.  It  is 
un  unreal  dream  What  we  need  to  fear  Is 
the  archaic  formalism  and  the  watery  senti- 
ment that  obstructs,  delays,  and  defeats  the 
prosecution  of  crime." 

The  larger  Interest  which  Hand  always 
kept  In  mind  was  liberty  and  civility  In  an 
ordered  social  context.  "Risk  for  risk,"  he 
wrote  In  1952.  'T  had  rather  take  my  chance 
that  some  traitors  will  escape  detection  than 
spread  abroad  a  spirit  of  general  suspicion 
and  distrust,  which  accepts  rumor  and 
gossip  in  place  of  undismayed  and  unln- 
timidated  inquiry."  His  ideal  of  Justice  wa« 
that  every  man  should  have  his  due — appro- 
bation and  support  for  those  who  upheld 
liberty  and  civility,  rejection  and  restraint 
for  those  who  tore  them  down.  No  man 
knew  better  hew  fragile  was  the  social  con- 
text, how  tenuous  its  support  In  the  frailties 
of  human  nature  But  Hand  knew  the 
strengtiis  of  human  nature,  too,  and  how 
they  were  best  conserved  and  mobilized. 
"They  taught  us  and  we  believed."  he  said 
in  1949  of  his  Harvard  law  professors,  "that 
every  civilized  society  must  depend  for  lv.» 
existence  upon  some  body  of  principles  as- 
certainable from  not  inaccessible  sources. 
having  moral  authority  and  carrying  sanc- 
tions. 

"This  authority  which  alone  makes  the 
sanctions  tolerable  is  derived  In  large  meas- 
ure from  continuity  with  the  past;  It  is 
traditional.  This  Is  not  because  the  com- 
promises of  the  past,  which  these  principles 
embrxJy.  are  necessarily  those  that  would 
emeri^e  from  similar  conflicts  today  or.  for 
that  matter,  were  Ideally  the  best  even  when 
originally  they  got  themselves  accepted.  It 
1.3  becau.se  they  have  proved  their  ability  to 
withstand  the  shock  and  abrasions  of  time; 
because  no  better  solutions  have  as  yet  been 
able  to  establish  themselves  in  their  place; 
and  because  man  by  his  nature  Inevitably 
will  act  in  large  part  on  habit  and  conven- 
tion." 

Hand  was  as  little  sure  as  the  next  man 
what  the  country  and  the  world  would  face 
ahead.  But  he  knew  with  utter  conviction 
how  lawyers  were  to  make  ready:  "This  man- 
sion of  ours,  where  has  ever  dwelt  what  Is 
fair  and  bright  and  of  good  report — let  it  not 
be  said  of  xis  that  we  were  not  willing  in  our 
turn  to  set  it  in  order,  eo  that  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past  It  should  nurture  the  best 
promises  and  the  best  hopes  of  our  illustrious 
profession  " 

With  the  increasing  pcllticallzation  of  our 
jurisprudence  to  which  Hand  testified,  it  has 
become  normal  to  classify  Judges  in  ideologi- 
cal terms.  But  of  Learned  Hand  one  did  not 
say  that  he  was  a  liberal  or  that  he  was  a 
conservative.  One  said  that  he  was  a  Judge 
and  one  of  the  wisest  of  Judges  said  he  was 
otu-  wisest  Judge. 
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CARROLL  COUNTY  'MD.)  GENERAL 
HOSPITAL  —  DEDICATORY  AD- 
DRESS BY  FORMER  GOV.  THEO- 
DORE R  McKELDIN 

Mr  BUTLER.  Mr  President,  the  new 
Carroll  County  General  Hospital  was  re- 
cently dedicatt^d  at  We.stminster.  Md.. 
with  a  most  inspiring  ceremony  which 
reflected  the  tremendous  efforts  which 
were  put  forth  by  Mr  Atlee  W.  Wampler, 
Jr  .  and  his  associated  colleagues  who 
composed  the  executive  committee  of  the 
hospital  drive  These  centlemcn  include 
Nathan  Weinstock.  chainnan  of  the 
building  and  grounds  committee:  David 
A.  Scott,  chairman  of  the  equipment 
committee:  A  Earl  Shipley,  chairman 
of  the  medical  committee.  Scott  S  Bair. 
chairman  of  the  finance  and  investment 
committee:  and  Charles  O  Fisher,  chair- 
man and  coun.'^el  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee Credit  should  also  be  given  to 
Mrs.  Gladys  M.  Wimert  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Carroll  County  General  Hos- 
pital Au.xiliary  and  the  other  channing 
ladies  who  served  with  her  The  dedica- 
tion address  was  made  by  former  Gov. 
Theodore  R.  McKeld.n  and  since  it  con- 
tains so  many  vitally  important  ob.ser- 
vations.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  at  this 
time  to  have  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
puished  former  Governor  inserted  in  the 
Record 

There  beine  no  objection,  tlie  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Theodore  R    McKeldin 

Thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  partici- 
pate in  the  dedication  of  this  facility  of 
medicine  and  surgery  that  is  established  for 
the  better  health  and  general  well-being  of 
a  very  substantial  section  of  our  citizenry 
A  ht>spital  to  a  community  is  what  a  heart 
is  to  a  person — the  source  of  health,  the 
preserver  of  life  The  community  mind  may 
be  distributed  among  the  officials  of  various 
units  of  government,  the  business  commu- 
nity, the  professional  groups,  the  unions  of 
labor,  and  the  organizations  through  which 
the  farmers  express  them-selves — for  the 
mind  is  an  organ  of  many  parts  The  soul 
of  a  community  resides  m  its  churches  and 
in  its  religious  life  But  It  is  through  its 
facilities  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
pe<:iple  that  a  village,  a  town,  a  city,  or  a 
county  expresses  Its  concern  for  the  indi- 
vidual     Therein  lies  the  heart 

A  young  man,  responsible  only  for  him- 
self, traveling  about  the  country,  may  be 
.•satisfied  with  any  doctor  or  any  medical 
fitcillty  that  happens  to  be  close  at  hand 
when  illness  overtftkes  him  He  doesn't  wor- 
ry about  It  But  when  he  marries  and 
settles  down,  when  the  children  are  born 
and  he  t>ecomes  the  responsible  head  of  a 
family,  the  heart  takes  over — the  heart  with 
Its  love  and  its  concern  for  those  who  de- 
pend on  him  Then  he  wants  a  family  doc- 
tor. It  is  evidence  of  his  maturity.  So  it  is 
^'ith  a  community.  Through  tl^e  years  of 
Its  development  and  growth,  other  concerns 
may  outweigh  those  of  the  general  health 
and  immediate  care  of  the  ill.  When  ma- 
turity comes,  a  hospital  becomes  a  thing  to 
be  devoutly  desired,  if  not  an  absolute 
necessity 

The  area  of  Maryland  which  is  Carroll 
County  could  have  continued  to  exist  and 
survive  without  its  new  hospital  in  the 
years,  decades,  and  centuries  to  come,  as  It 
has  in  those  that  are  gone.  But  It  could 
not  continue  to  exist  and  survive  and  show 


its  concern  for  its  citizens  as  well  and  ef- 
fectively without  this  hoepital  as  it  can 
with   It 

Your  ambulances  could  have  continued  to 
rush  your  stricken  citiiena  to  the  crowded 
hospitals  of  Baltimore  and  Frederick,  but 
not  as  quickly  as  they  can  be  moved  to  this 
tine  and  modern  facility  within  your  county 
t)orders.  And.  perhaps  even  more  Important, 
the  great  hospitals  m  other  places  never 
could  give  the  citizens  of  Carroll  County  the 
sense  of  securit>  that  this  hospital  will  give 
them  Neither  could  any  distant  hospital 
provide  them  with  the  healthy  and  health- 
ful sense  of  pride  that  is  embodied  here  in 
this  handsome  building,  in  the  rooms  and 
hospital  beds,  and  kitchens  and  medicine 
closet*  and  laboratories,  and  all  the  other 
facilities  that  it  contains — but  most  of  all  in 
the  fact  of  its  .accomplishment  For  this  is 
no  hospital  to  which  they  merely  Ciin  be  aa- 
mitied  and  treated  This  is  their  hospital, 
the  general  hospital  of  their  county  or  your 
county 

There  have  beer,  many  fine  leaders  in  this 
venture  from  the  founding  of  the  war  me- 
morial fund  drive  in  1943  to  the  present 
lenders  who  will  see  that  the  work  of  the 
hospital  is  carried  on  in  the  great  spirit  in 
which  it  was  built,  and  who  will  inspire 
others  to  preparation  v^  succeed  them 

I    wish    that   Claude    Kimmey    could   have 
been  here  to  see  this  day's  accomplishment 
He   WHS  ch.iirman  of  the  war   memorial   fund 
drive    as  you  know    from  its  beginning  until 
his  untimely  death  in    1948 

Deserving  of  specutl  mention  are  such  peo- 
ple as  Scott  Bair.  F  Kale  Mathias.  Nathan 
Weinstock.  Dr  Charles  Billingslea,  Charles 
Fisher,  David  Scott,  Earl  Shipley.  Ralph 
B<msack  and  Howard  Koontz.  Jr  —  all  offi- 
cers of  the  board  of  directors  or  chairman  of 
Its  standing  committees 

And  then  there  are  Mrs  Gladys  Wimert. 
president  of  the  hospital  auxiliary;  and  Clif- 
ton Warner,  and  Walter  Bennett  Walter 
Spelcher.  Mrs  Ralph  Price.  Mayor  Joseph 
Mathias.  Sherman  Flanagan  Mrs  Harry 
Reese.  Jr  .  John  Eckard  Dr  D  D  Caples  Paul 
F  Kuhns.  Russell  Morgan  Ray  Riley,  Daniel 
Stoner,  Mrs  Darthean  Fox  And  there  are 
so  many  more  Particularly,  there  is  the 
president  of  the  hospital  Mr  Wampler  In- 
deed I  would  like  to  mention  the  nume  of 
nearly  every  citizen  of  Carroll  County  for 
this  is  a  community  project  in  the  finest  and 
most  effective  sense  of  the  word 

At  the  time  of  your  ground  breaking  less 
than  2  years  ago,  1  recall  hearing  that  the 
hospital  corporation  consisted  of  more  than 
5,000  members — a  most  amazing  figure  and 
one  that  truly  bespeaks  the  high  interest 
of  the  citizens  in  the  community,  its  health 
and  its  well-being  You  are  indeed  most 
fortunate  in  having  Dr.  Richard  Y. 
Dalrymple  as  the  chief  of  your  medical  aiid 
surgical  staff,  and  in  the  quality  of  the 
other  fine  physicians  and  surgeons  of  this 
area  who  will  serve  the  hospital  And  I 
think  those  doctors  will  agree  with  me  that 
they  too  are  fortunate  in  having  this  won- 
derful new  hospital  in  which  to  increase 
and  impro^e  upon  the  medical  services  which 
they  have  been  rendering  to  you  through  the 
years 

In  this  country  imbued  as  we  are  by  the 
tradition  and  the  character  of  independence 
we  worry  a  great  deal  about  regimentation. 
It  is  our  nature  to  resist  extremes  in  gov- 
ernment Most  of  us.  in  our  love  for  in- 
dividual freedom  and  our  adherence  to  the 
source  of  power  among  the  people,  sub- 
scribe to  the  Jeffersonian  tenet  that  that 
government  ^s  best  which  governs  least  As 
individuals  we  want  to  choose  our  own 
ways  of  life  within  the  law;  to  buy  from 
stores  of  otu-  choice:  to  travel  by  routes  of 
our    choice;    to    be    treated    in    our    illnesses 


by  doctors  of  our  choice  In  regard  to  this 
last  we  resent  the  threatened  infringement 
by  the  Federal  Government  into  the  field 
of  medicine  We  hold  the  fear  that  this 
will  lead  to  socialized  medicine  and  even- 
tually to  the  assignment  to  the  j>eople  of 
doctors  by  government — or.  to  put  it  an- 
other way,  assignment  of  people  to  doctors 

Well,  the  best  way  to  avoid  this  is  for 
individuals  and  communities  to  demonstrate 
their  resp>onsibilUies  and  abilities  to  provide 
for  the  care  of  their  own  health  and  that 
of  their  neighbors  Carroll  County  uxlay  is 
taking  a  long  and  effective  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  such  community  responsibility  in 
the  dedication  of  this  hospital  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  people  of  this  area. 
If  e\ery  community  would  do  likewise,  our 
network  of  commtinity  hospitals  plus  this 
States  pioneer  system  of  medical  care  for 
the  indigent  and  medically  indigent  would 
make  the  bringing  of  federalized  medicine 
to  Maryland  like  the  carrying  of  coals  to 
Newcastle 

Congratulations  to  Carroll  County  and 
to  all  it£  citizens. 

And  thank  you  again  for  the  inspiration 
tliat  I  have  found  here  today  May  many 
more  communities  of  Maryland  follow  your 
wonderful  example 


OP       NATIONAL 
PRESERVATION 


ESTABLISHMENT 
WILDERNESS 
SYSTEM 

Mr.     PASTORE.     Mr.    President,    is 

thci-c  further  morning  business? 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
F>ore.  Is  there  further  mommg  busi- 
ness? If  not.  morning  busmess  is 
closed. 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
F>ore.  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  imfinished  business,  which  the 
clerk  will  state 

The  LEGisL.iMivE  Clerk.  A  bill  <S.  174) 
to  establish  a  national  wilderness  pres- 
ervation system  for  the  permanent  good 
of  the  whole  people,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

IMPORTS  OF  RESIDUAL  OIL 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
speak  today  in  behalf  of  the  constimers 
of  my  Stale  to  ask  for  relief  from  an 
unnecessary  and  imjust  burden — I  ask 
the  removal  of  the  existing  restrictions 
on  the  impoi-tation  of  residual  fuel  oil. 
Others  of  my  colleagues  from  various 
States  will  rise  to  speak  for  their  sev- 
eral areas. 

We  have  one  thing  in  common,  fuel- 
wise,  we  are  penalized  by  our  geographi- 
cal disadvantage.  Where  we  live  and 
labor,  fuel  is  hard  to  come  by.  We  have 
no  modem  sources  of  fuel.  Time  was 
when  the  woodcutter  of  New  England 
provided  the  fuel  for  our  needs  of  that 
age.  Then  came  coal  until  the  trans- 
portation costs  of  coal  priced  it  out  of 
our  mai-ket. 

Let  us  take  Boston  as  a  focal  point. 
Coal  costs  $5.59  a  ton  for  delivery  there. 
Residual  fuel  oil  costs  $1.16  a  ton.  One 
hundred  thousand  barrels  of  residual 
fuel  oil  is  a  full  cargo  for  which  the 
transportation  bill  to  Boston  would  be 
$17,800. 
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Its  heating  equlvalait  in  the  form  of 
bituminous  coed  from  the  fields  of  West 
Virginia  would  cost  for  transportation 
alone — without  putting  a  penny  into  the 
pockets  of  the  miners  or  mineowners — 
but  for  transportation  alone  would  be 
$122,000.  That's  more  than  $100,000 
greater  than  the  transportation  cost  for 
residual  fuel  oil. 

Offhand  one  might  think  that  residual 
fuel  oil  use  in  these  hard-to-get-to  areas 
might  be  a  cause  of  unemployment  in 
the  mining  areas  which  are  the  proper 
concern  of  our  colleagues  from  the  States 
affected. 

I,  too,  am  concerned,  alone  with  my 
colleagues  over  unemployment  in  the 
coalfields  of  America.  I  have  joined 
with  those  colleagues  in  the  proposal  for 
a  natural  fuels  study  to  assay  the  causes 
and  to  effect  a  cure.  But  restricting  the 
importation  of  residual  fuel  oil  is  not 
the  cure.  Let  me  give  you  the  simple 
mathematics  in  proof.  In  1950  there 
were  415,582  men  engaged  in  the  bitumi- 
nous coal  industry.  Ten  years  later 
there  were  only  159,100  men  employed. 
But  the  use  of  residual  fuel  oil  in  the 
United  States  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that — nothing  at  all.  During  that  same 
ten  year  period  the  use  of  residual  fuel 
oil  in  the  United  States  remained  practi- 
cally constant.  It  was  554  million  bar- 
rels in  1950  and  only  556  in  1960. 

So  the  260,000  coal  miners  did  not  lose 
their  jobs  to  residual  fuel  oil.  They  lost 
their  jobs  to  automation.  They  lost  their 
jobs  to  tremendously  increased  produc- 
tivity. This  productivity  was  13.25  tons 
per  man-day  in  1960  as  against  6.77  tons 
per  man-day  in  1950.  Productivity  just 
doubled. 

Yes.  the  demand  for  residual  fuel  oil 
has  remained  constant.  But  the  do- 
mestic supply  did  not  remain  constant. 
It  has  dropped  radically.  Where  we 
used  to  get  30  percent  residual  per  barrel 
of  domestic  oil,  we  now  get  8  percent. 
That  is  all  to  the  credit  of  American  in- 
dustry and  its  techniques — higher  and 
higher  grades  and  smaller  and  smaller 
percentage  of  residue,  the  residual  fuel 
oil,  the  thick  low  grade  petroleum  prod- 
uct used  by  our  industry,  our  large 
buildings,  our  apartment  houses,  our 
hospitals,  our  schools,  our  ships. 

We  cannot  emphasize  enough  that 
residual  imrx)rts  do  not  replace  an 
American  market.  They  fill  the  lag  in 
American  production;  they  fill  the  gap 
between  domestic  supply  and  domestic 
demand. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  an  estab- 
lished source  of  supply  in  our  friendly 
neighbor,  Venezuela. 

Thirty  months  ago,  on  March  1,  1959, 
import  restrictions  were  instituted  un- 
der the  broad  aspects  of  a  crude  oil  quota 
system.  The  announced  purpose  of  the 
controls  was  to  safeguard  the  U.S.  oil 
reserves  and  reduce  foreign  competition 
to  the  domestic  oil  industry. 

Residual  fuel  oil  was  included  not  by 
reasoning  but  by  relationship  as  a  pe- 
troleum product.  I  say  it  was  not  a  rea- 
soned inclusion.  Witness  the  statement 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Eisenhower  Cab- 
inet Committee  on  Trade  Policy  at  the 


time  these  restrictions  began.  He  is  the 
Honorable  Sinclair  Weeks,  a  former  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

It  waa  never  the  recommendation  of  my 
Committee — 


Mr.  Weeks  said — 

that  residual  fuel  oils  be  Included  In  crude 
oU  restrictions.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
quotas  on  residual  fuel  oil  were  Imposed 
because  some  Importers  were  re-reflnlng  In 
contravention  of  the  entire  program.  But 
It  Is  obvious  that  restrictions  should  be  re- 
moved on  residuals  used  for  heating  and 
Industrial  purposes.  U 

He  continued : 

In  New  England  where  winters  are  hard 
and  we  have  no  original  sources  of  fuel. 
Import  restrictions  have  created  shortages 
of  a  commodity  necessary  to  the  survival 
of  our  businesses  and  the  welfare  of  our 
citizens. 

What  has  become  of  the  announced 
purpose  of  safeguarding  our  oil  reserves 
and  our  oil  industry?  The  oil  industry 
is  not  at  all  worried  over  competitive  im- 
ports of  an  unprofitable  product  like  re- 
sidual fuel  oil.  Refiners  can  make  more 
money  by  producing  less  residual  oil. 

The  majority  of  the  American  petro- 
leum industry  today  supports  removal  of 
residual  oil  restrictions.  That  is  the  best 
possible  evidence  that  imports  of  this 
commodity  do  not  hurt  the  indusliT 
They  have  no  effect  on  its  stability. 
They  have  no  effect  on  stimulating  ex- 
ploration for  new  oilfields.  They  have 
no  practical  effect,  good  or  bad.  on  our 
oil  industry.  And  the  industry  lUelf 
says  so. 

But  restriction  of  importation  of  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  has  had  a  truly  bad  effect 
on  fuel  users,  and  indirectly,  on  every 
electric  utility  customer,  every  hospital 
patient,  on  every  taxpayer.  Those  re- 
strictions added  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  Uncle  Sam's  fuel  bill  last 
year.  Across  the  country,  prices  have 
risen  for  competing  fuels  as  well  as  resid- 
ual fuel  oil.  although  world  prices  of 
residual  have  been  dropping. 

For  the  small  users,  in  particular,  .sup- 
ply has  become  uncertain  and  subject 
to  bargaining.  Advantages  of  orderly 
distribution  in  a  free  market  have  dis- 
appeared as  the  disadvantages  inherent 
in  a  controlled  market  have  grown. 

Overall,  the  restrictions  on  imports  of 
this  necessary  fuel  have  served  to  put  its 
users  at  a  serious  competitive  disadvan- 
tage at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Interior  Department,  watchdog 
over  our  Nation's  petroleum  resources, 
has  recogmzed  the  need  for  imports  of 
residual  oil  and  has  indicated  unequiv- 
ocally its  intention  to  permit  sufficient 
imports  to  meet  needs  not  supplied  by 
domestic  production. 

For  our  farfiung  Etefense  Establish- 
ment the  Defense  Department  favors  a 
multisource  supply  for  its  varied  fuel 
needs. 

Fuel -consuming  industries,  forced  to 
pay  higher  prices  for  all  fuels  because 
of  artificially  infiated  costs  for  residual 
fuel  oil.  welcome  the  prospect  of  lower 
fuel  prices  which  could  very  well  result 
if  import  restrictions  were  eliminated. 


The  consumer,  pure  and  simple,  wher- 
ever he  may  be  using  fuels  of  aD  kinds 
in  this  country  of  ours  is  our  concern. 
We  lead  the  fight  for  all  of  them  because 
we  are  concerned  most  directly.  But  let 
no  one  be  mistaken.  This  is  a  matter 
that  affects  the  pocketbooks  of  all  con- 
.sumers  in  terms  of  higher  prices  for  the 
goods  and  services  he  buys. 

Today  we  speak  for  more  than  Rhode 
Lsland,  more  than  for  New  England.  We 
speak  for  the  out-of-work  coal  miner 
of  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  who 
is  being  cruelly  deluded  into  false  hopes 
that  somehow  restricted  imports  on  a 
competing  fuel,  like  residual  oil.  are  go- 
ing to  spell  reemployment  for  him.  We 
are  .speaking  for  him.  and  for  his  brother 
in  Maine  and  Ma.ssachusetts,  Vermont 
and  Rhode  Island.  Connecticut  and  Cali- 
fornia. New  York  and  New  Hampshire, 
and  Florida  and  Hawaii,  whose  liveli- 
hood is  threatened  by  rising  fuel  costs 
which  close  down  the  plant  where  he 
works. 

We  are  speaking  for  everyone  who 
knows  we  are  not  going  to  help  anybody 
in  We.st  Virginia  or  Pennsylvania  by 
hurting  someone  in  New  England.  But 
conversely,  a  more  prosperous  New  Eng- 
land— which  has  as  many  and  more  de- 
pressed areas  as  coal -producing  States — 
would  benefit  the  general  welfare  of 
We.st  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

He  who  studies  the  facts  will  find  the 
whole  truth.  He  will  see  the  anomaly 
of  the  railroad  industry,  which  iUself  led 
the  parade  away  from  coal  fuel,  urging 
others  to  use  more  and  more  coal,  from 
whose  transport  the  railroads  derive  so 
much  of  their  revenue. 

He  will  see  the  cruel  injustice  of  the 
coal  industry  implying  to  unemployed 
miners  that  their  jobs  will  return  if 
only  import  restrictions  are  maintained. 
He  will  see  the  restrictions  generating 
a  vicious  inflationary  price  spiral  that 
sooner  or  later  will  affect  every  single 
citizen. 

He  will  see  the  importance  of  main- 
taining our  international  trade  and 
diplomatic  relations,  and  friendships, 
through  a  reasonable  import-export 
program. 

He  will  see  the  importance  of  keeping 
mutually  advantageous  relationships 
With  countries  like  Venezuela,  a  prime 
source  for  residual  fuel  oils  and  many 
other  petroleum  products  we  must  have. 
He  will  see  that  imi>orts  constitute  the 
only  practical  source  for  this  fuel. 

He  will  see  that  restrictions  harm. 
rather  than  help,  our  national  defense. 
With  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization  there  was  a  brief  filed  by 
the  New  England  Council,  the  American 
Public  Power  Association  and  the  Oil 
Users  Association.  Its  detailed  argu- 
ments for  removal  of  quotas  illuminates 
the  issues  of  national  security  and  the 
economic  well-being  of  all  50  States. 

I  commend  it  to  Senators,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being   no  objection,   the  brief 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
<Sce  exhibit  1.) 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
not  fall  for  the  fallacy  of  turning  back 
the  clock.  Time  and  technology  do  not 
stand  still.  To  yearn  for  the  coal  status 
quo.  or  the  frood  old  days,  is  to  surrender 
to  a  dream  and  to  invite  disappointment 
and  disaster.  For  I  conclude  with  a  fact 
that  I  emphasized  in  the  beginning ;  In 
these  restrictions  uix)n  imports  of  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  there  is  no  help  and  no  hope 
for  the  minrr.  For  the  threat  to  his  job 
docs  not  cone  from  that  source. 

America  does  not  advance  itself  by 
creating  roadblocks  among  the  sister 
States.  All  that  is  negative.  Progress 
is  positive,  .sincere,  sound,  and  mutual. 

Unemployment  is  our  universal  ill  and 
our  common  concern.  Let  us  meet  it 
with  commonsense.  Let  us  meet  it  with 
directness,  not  with  detours.  Let  us  em- 
ploy all  our  resources  of  research  to  put 
men  to  work  in  the  mining  regions  and 
the  manufacturing  regions  of  America. 
Let  us  conquer  unemployment,  not  by 
delusions  but  by  determination. 

And  conquer  it  we  can. 
ExHiBrr  1 
A  Reqt-T-st  for  Elimination  or  Restrictions 
ON  THE  Import  or  Residual  Oil 

(Filed  with  Office  of  CivU  and  Defense  Mo- 
blliKatlon.  Washington.  DC.  by  the  New 
England  CoancU.  the  Oil  Users  Association. 
American  Public  Power  Association) 

INTRODICTION 

This  request  Is  being  filed  Jointly  by  the 
New  England  Council,  the  OU  Users  Associa- 
tion, and  the  American  Public  Power  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  New  England  Council  is  a  nonpartisan, 
nonprofit  oiganizatlon  representing  all 
aspects  of  the  New  England  economy  made 
up  of  representatives  of  Industry,  labor,  ed- 
ucational and  farm  groups,  as  well  as  the  six 
State  governn-ents.  The  council  is  concerned 
solely  with  regional  development  and  with 
the  Improvements  of  the  New  England  econ- 
omy. The  council  was  established  In  1925 
at  the  request  of  the  six  New  England  Gov- 
ernors and  serves  today  as  secretariat  for  the 
New  England  Governors  conference. 

The  OU  Users  Association  Is  a  nonprofit 
corporation  which  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  activities  that  promote  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  fuel  oil  and  heating  oils  at 
fair  and  reasonable  prices.  It  is  national  In 
scope,  representing  the  interest.s  of  consum- 
ers in  all  parts  of  the  Nation  It«  member- 
ship consists  of  organizations  such  as  manu- 
facturing industries  and  utilities  which  are 
large  users  of  energy  producing  fuels. 

The  American  Public  Power  Association 
represents  more  than  I.OOO  local,  public- 
owned  electric  utilities  In  44  States. 

A    REQUEST    rOR    ETIMINATION    Or    RESTRICTIONS 
ON  THE  IMPORT  OF  RESIDUAL  OIL 

The  New  England  Council,  the  Oil  Users 
Association,  and  the  American  Public  Power 
Association  resjjectfully  request  the  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  to  Intercede 
With  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
rescind  the  residual  oil  provisions  of  the 
Presidential  proclamation  of  1959.  under 
which  Imports  of  residual  fuel  oils  are  sharp- 
ly restricted 

In  supp>ort  of  this  request,  we  submit  the 
following  facts  and  figures  which  we  believe 
will  prove  conclvisive  that: 

1.  The  restrictions  on  residual  oil  and  the 
restrictions  on  crude  oil  are  entirely  different. 
Insofar  as  the  national  security  is  concerned. 

2.  The  inclusion  of  residual  oU  In  the  oU 
lmp>ort  program  does  not  serve  the  Intent 
of  the  program. 


8.  While  demand  for  residvial  oil  1b  slightly 
higher,  the  supply  Is  dwindling  In  the  United 
States  because  residual  Ls  uneconamlc  for 
U.S.  refiners  to  prod  ace. 

4.  Reduction  In  residual  oil  Impca-te  are 
not  In  the  best  Interests  of  national  sectirlty 
but  do.  In  fact,  have  the  opposite  effect. 

5  Cu.'-rent  restrictions  on  residual  oil  im- 
ports work  a  hardship  on  major  east  coast 
industry,  on  public  agencies  and  instltu- 
tinns.  and  on  millions  of  private  citizens  In 
eastern  coastal  areas.  By  blocking  normal 
competitive  processes,  they  take  millions  of 
dollars  out  of  the  pocketbooks  of  VS. 
consumers. 

6  Artificially-induced  high  prices  on  re- 
sidual oil  In  using  areas  result  In  placing 
much  of  east  coaf.t  industry  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  with  other  geographical  areas 
and    m  world  markets 

7  Residual  oil  Imports  do  not  offer  In- 
jurious competition  to  the  domestic  petro- 
leum industry,  nor  have  they  l>een  respon- 
sible f:/r  the  depressive  effects  in  the 
bituminous    coal    Industry. 

8  The  program  Is  inflationary.  Moreover, 
It  retards  economic  growth. 

In  addition,  we  believe  that  reductions  of 
re&'.dual  oil  imports  cause  unnecessary  hard- 
ship to  oil-producing  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors and  therefore,  are  inconsistent  with  the 
administration's  policies  of  Inter-American 
cooperation. 

BACK.GROCND     OF    THE     RESIDIAL     FVEL     OIL     IM- 
PORT   PROGRAM 

At  the  request  of  the  OCDM,  President  Ei- 
senhower ls.sued  a  proclamation  on  March  10, 
1959.  which  sharply  restricted  the  Imports 
of  crude  oil  and  its  derivatives. 

The  re;u>ons  given  were  that  (1)  demand 
for  petroleum  product*  were  increasing  at  a 
substantially  greater  rate  taaii  were  the 
domestic  reserves  of  oil.  ^2)  the  interests  of 
national  defense  required  that  further  ex- 
ploration f^T  oil  In  this  country  should  be 
stimulated,  and  (3i  exces.slve  imports  of 
crude  oil  from  Latin  America  offered  damag- 
ing competition  to  the  domestic  oil  industry. 

No  mention  was  made  of  the  competition 
with  the  bituminous  coal  Industry,  but  it  Is 
believed  that  this  was  an  Important  factor 
In  the  OCDM  and  Presidential  actions  This 
was  substantiated  In  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Interior  Department  early  this  year. 

Included  in  these  restrictions  were  residual 
fuel  Gil  as  a  deriv.itive  of  crude,  despite  the 
fAct  that,  due  to  U.S  efficiency  in  refining. 
residual  oil  is  only  a  sniall  pcrcer.tage  of 
American  production  and  is  Inadequate  to 
supply  domestic   needs. 

The  efTect.s  have  been  to  place  residual 
oil  supplies  below  demand,  increase  prices  to 
the  American  consumer  (even  while  world 
prices  of  residual  have  been  dropping),  and 
place  Industry,  institutions,  apartment 
houses,  and  sm.-ill  users  at  a  serious  disad- 
vantage since  they  lack  the  long-term  con- 
tracts of  larger  users, 

EAST    COAST    DEPENDENCE    ON    RESIDUAL    OIL 

For  many  years,  residual  oil  has  been  the 
principal  fuel  of  most  enst  coast  industry. 
It  has  also  been  the  principal  fuel  of  apart- 
ment houses,  hospitals,  and  public  buildings. 
Industrial  p^iwer  units  and  building  heating 
units  have  been  built  around  this  fuel  and 
cannot  be  change  to  other  fuels,  or  where 
they  can,  only  at  prohibitive  costs. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  clear.  The  deliv- 
ered prices  of  coal  to  these  areas  are  far 
higher  than  the  price  of  residual  oil,  because 
of  high  shipping  costs  of  coal. 

For  example,  n^any  Industrial  areas  of  the 
country  cannot  lise  coal  economically.  The 
logistics  of  coal  to  most  of  New  Elngland,  for 
example,  call  for  rail  delivery  to  Hampton 
Roads,  Va..  reloading  to  ships,  stockpiling 
at  destination  and  ground  transport  for  local 


delivery.  Consequently,  the  shipping  costs 
of  coal  per  ton  are  actually  greater  than  the 
price  per  ton  at  the  nxlne-mouth. 

This  means  that  east  coast  Industries  have 
to  pay  a  much  higher  delivered  cost  per  ton 
than  do  those  of  the  Inland  areas,  where 
shipping  Is  direct  and  low  in  cost.  To  use 
coal  as  fuel  would  seriously  affect  the  com- 
petitive position  of  many  east  coast  Indus- 
tries. 

New  England  has  historically  depended  on 
residual  oil  because  It  Is  the  least  exjienslve 
fuel  available  to  them  In  an  area  where  heat- 
ing costs  have  tisually  run  50  percent  above 
the  national  average.  The  restriction  on  re- 
sidual imi>orts  has  Imposed  an  additional 
burden  by  disrupting  normal  competition 
i.mone  fuels. 

Restrictions  on  these  supplies,  the  dead- 
ening C'f  competition  among  suppliers  and 
the  upward  trend  of  prices  in  this  sellers' 
market  have  created  a  hardship  for  many 
millions  of  consumers  and  have  placed  east- 
coh.=  t  industry  at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 

IMPORTS    ONLY    MAKE    UP    U.S     DEFICIT 

The  American  refiner  by  and  large  does 
not  find  it  economically  advantageous  to  pro- 
duce residual  fuel  oil.  It  brings  him  less 
revenue  than  his  other  products.  He  Is  con- 
tinually trying  to  reduce  the  amount  he  pro- 
duces. Thanks  to  Innovations  In  refining 
techniq'ae  he  Is  succeeding.  The  yield  of 
residual  fuel  oil  from  domestic  refineries  Is 
being  riduced  each  year.  Residual  produced 
from  crude  runs  in  the  United  States  has 
declinec  from  425  million  barrels,  or  20 
percent  In  1950,  to  332  million  barrels,  or 
about  11  percent  In  1960.  This  reduction 
In  yield  has  been  built  into  our  refineries. 

At  the  same  time,  the  demand  for  residual 
oil  in  the  United  States  has  shown  a  slight 
Increase.  But  on  the  east  coast.  In  particu- 
lar, tl'.e  demand  for  residual  oil  Is  Increasing 
substantially.  For  example,  betw^een  1950 
and  1960.  the  east  coast  demand  rose  from 
255,426.000  barrels  to  318.775,000  barrels. 

It  Is  obvious  that  sus  the  supply  diminishes. 
residual  oil  must  be  imported  to  fill  the  gap 
between  domestic  production  and  domestic 
demand 

The  principal  foreign  source  of  supply  Is 
Venezuela.  Venezuelan  crudes  give  high 
residual  yields  The  average  yield  for  all 
Venczuflan  crudes  Is  In  excess  of  50  percent. 
Many  yield  as  high  as  70  percent  residual. 

Unlike  his  U.S  counterpart,  the  Caribbean 
refiner  wants  to  produce  residual.  For  him 
it  is  not  a  waste  product  which  he  is  anxious 
to  eliminate.  It  represents  over  50  percent 
of  his  product  mix  and  he  refines  it  at  a 
profit. 

It  Is  a  shocking  fact  that  despite  the 
shrinking  supply  of  residual  fuel  oil  In  the 
United  States  and  the  abundance  of  residual 
flowing  from  the  refineries  of  our  South 
American  neighbor,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  undertaken  to  restrict  the 
imports  of  residual  into  this  country  since 
March  10,  1959. 

It  Is  time  to  face  the  facts  on  residual 
controls  They  are  a  wasteful  hidden  cost  of 
living  for  U.S.  consumers.  And  even  their 
proponents  do  not  actually  benefit  from 
them. 

RnSIDt'AL    OIL    IMPORT    RES-rRICTlONS   SHOULD    BE 
REMOVED 

The  following  compilation  of  facts  show 
conclusively  why  the  restrictions  on  the  Im- 
port of  residual  oi;  should  be  exempted  from 
the  oil  import  program. 

These  facts  clearly  show  that  ( 1 )  the 
domestic  petroleum  Industry  cannot  supply 
the  current  needs.  (2)  limited  Import  quotas 
serve  to  keep  residual  oil  prices  unreasonably 
high,  thereby  affecting  eastern  Industry  and 
millions  of  consumers,  (3)  It  Is  lmp>osslble 
for  most  eastern  users  to  substitute  coal  for 
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residual  oil,  (4)  imports  of  this  oil  cannot 
adversely  affect  national  defense  require- 
ments. (5)  removal  of  restrictions  on  this 
product  would  improve  inter-American  rela- 
tionships, without  seriously  affecting  any 
part  of  the  domestic  economy,  and  would 
thereby  contribute  to  our  national  security. 

RESTRICTION    EFFECTS 

Import    restrictions    have    raised    the    price 
of  residual  oil — Cargo  prices  are  higher 

Since  the  imj>osition  of  import  restric- 
tions, the  consumer  is  paying  more  tor 
residual  if  he  works  and  lives  in  areas  de- 
pendent on  this  source  of  fuel. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization  shows  the  follow- 
ing increases  on  average  cargo  prices  of 
residual  fuel  in  the  combined  east  coast 
region  of  the  United  States  between  the 
first  quarter   of   1959   and   the  first  quarter 

°^    1961-  Cents  more 

per  barrel 

For  resale  (sales  to  wholesalers) 11 

For  electric  utilities 16 

For   other  users 21 

Although  prices  have  risen  generally,  they 
have  risen  relatively  more  in  the  Florida  and 
New  England  regions.  It  is  significant  that 
in  the  latest  report,  prices  for  Florida  utili- 
ties went  up  20  cents  per  barrel.  The  New 
England     States     had     the    following    price 

increases:  ^„v,+„  ♦««,., 

Cents  more 

per  barrel 

For  resale    (sales  to  wholesalers) 18 

For  electric  utilities 16 

For   other   users (   ) 

'  Not  available. 

In  this  region  the  price  of  residual  oil  for 
resale  has  gone  from  a  low  of  $1.97  in  July 
1959  to  a  high  of  $2.27  in  March  of  1961 — a 
30-cent  increase. 

The  first  of  these  increases  came  during 
the  summer  of  1959  after  the  import  re- 
strictions had  time  to  take  full  effect.  It 
is  significant  that  midsummer  is  a  period 
when  oil  prices  are  ordinarily  low. 

The  fact  that  residual  consumers  other 
than  wholesalers  and  utilities  have  had  the 


higher  costs  foreshadows  higher  prices  in 
the  future  for  all  users.  Wholesalers  and 
utilities  generally  are  protected  to  a  great 
extent  against  price  increases  by  long-term 
contract.  Other  users,  not  similarly  pro- 
tected, must  rely  on  periodic  purch.iscs  in 
the  open  market. 

Tank  Wagon  Prices  Are  Up 

Under  the  impact  of  the  Import  retl  -ic- 
tion  program,  posted  tank  waiion  pr  ces 
for  residual  at  New  England  pmts  increased 
from  $2.49  a  barrel  in  July  1959  to  .$2  79 
by   June    1961. 

In  New  York,  tank  wagon  prices  sbiowed 
similar    increases. 

Piatt's  Oilgram  on  May  26,  1961  reported 
a  specific  example  oi  the  impact  of  import 
restrictions  on  consumer  prices  in  New 
York.  Offerings  on  bids  U)  the  New  York 
Housing  Authority  r.mged  between  J9  of 
a  cent  and  1.31  cent.s  a  gallon  higher  than 
those  submitted  in  195l»  just  prior  Wi  the 
impositir)!!   of    the    quota. 

These  increases  amounted  to  37  to  49  cents 
a  barrel  -from   17  to  24  percent  higher 

On  Ju'ie  7.  1961,  Piatt's  Oilgram  rep«>rted 
further  evidence  of  the  iinpuct  of  ll^iport 
restrictions  on  residtial   prices: 

"NO.     6    RETAIL    ADVANCES     SEtM     RE.\UY     IN     NEW 
YORK   CITY    AREA 

"New  York,  June  6.  1961  -  Retail  prices  for 
he:rvy  fuel  appear  poi.=:ed  for  advances  in 
metropolitan  New  York  City  area  following 
recent  8  cents  per  barrel  price  hikes  at  yard 
level  of  supply   (see  June  2  Oilgram  i 

"One  large  retailer  says  he  is  ranking 
blanket  increase  of  0  3  cent  per  gallon.  ( 12 
c«^nts  per  barrel)  in  his  retail  prices  for  No 
6  fuel,  effective  June  8  Several  of  other 
large  retailers  plan  price  advances  within 
next  day  or  two 

"Upward  trend  in  retail  listings  probably 
will  have  greatest  impact  on  low  side  ot  cur- 
rent wide  price  range  Current  reprejsenta- 
tive  postings  are  7.4  cents  per  gallon,  but 
sources  say  discount  offerings  range  ae  low 
as  6.24  cents  per  gallon.  In  some  cases,  lower 
prices  have  been  lieard." 


Reduced  discount  mfans  further  increased 
prices 
Dl.scounts  on  posted  tank  wagon  prices 
have  become  narrower,  since  import  resirU- 
tlons  have  been  imposed— raising  prices 
further.  Table  I  shows  price  differentials 
quoted  in  contract  awards  for  15  public 
agencies  m  the  Greater  Bost^^n  area  As  the 
table  indicates,  not  only  did  Unk  car  prices 
Increase  by  25  cents  a  barrel,  but  they  also 
had  a  further  price  rise  of  23  4  cents  based  on 
weighted  averages  taking  into  account 
shrinkages  of  discounts.  The  users  shown 
in  the  table — hospitals,  schools,  and  other 
public  institutions — paid  48  4  cents  a  barrel 
more  on  their  fuel  bill  a.s  a  result  of  import 
of  restrictions  on  residual. 

Price  inequities  are  worse  than  the  statistics 
indicate 

Most  surveys  and  price  studies  <m  residual 
fuel  oil  prices  are  based  on  averages  But 
nobody  pays  an  average  price  During  a 
period  when  the  average  price  of  resldu.i! 
went  tip  18  cents,  the  price  paid  by  Mid- 
dlesex Sanatorium  (table  Ii  increased  62 
cents  a  barrel. 

Who  pays  high  prices  rather  than  the  aver- 
age price? 

The  smaller  consumer  who  does  not  have 
a  long-term  contract  and  niust  depend  on 
spot  purchases. 

Consumers  such  as  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority  and  the  public  agencies 
in  Boston,  who  are  required  by  kxal  ordi- 
nance to  purchase  fuel  for  their  aiinual  re- 
quirements  through   public   bidding 

These  buyers  suffer  trf>m  the  fact  th.it  sp<.)t 
cargo  markets  have  dried  up  Tlie  spot 
market  is  an  important  element  in  any  com- 
modity market:  it  acts  as  a  balance  wheel 
and  regulates  price  on  ix)th  the  high  and  Io^a 
sides  Without  spot  offers,  the  contract 
price  becomes  the  floor  or  pegged  price 

With  artificial  restrictions  such  a.s  those 
imposed  by  import  controls  on  residvial.  the 
last  barrel  available  is  bid  to  a  high  price. 
Unfortunately,  It  is  usually  the  small  buy- 
er— lea.st  able  to  afford  high  prices — who  is 
forced  to  bid  for  the  last  barrel 


Table  2.—  Larg(st  electric  utility  residual  oil  vserf,  east  coast.  J959 


Tabi.k  I.    -Rrsiilts  of  piihlir  h'hhJiiKj — In  Greater^  'ioslov  piihlic  iKjencies 


.\geiicy 


Town  of  Urooklinc -- 

Conuiioiuvoalth  of  .\l:i.>v<acliii<<'tts: 

I);iiivers  Stale  Ho>()itLiL 

IJo.^ton  State  Hospit.vL   

Mc<lfielil  State  Uosiiit.iL -.- 

.Motropolltan  State  IlospitaL        .       .         

ClU'Stnut  Hill  |)iimi>im;  stailon,  lirixikUtie 

SoMiers  Home,  Chelsea       

Kernalil  Sehtxil,  Wiiverly  .     

State  Teachers  C(>llct;i',  I'.n.sion 

Cit\  of  Boston: 

Boston  City  I  I(is(>il.il 

I  )eer  I.slaiiii    .    .  -    

.--.111 liar ium  .Matl.ii'au 

honu  Isluii'i  llospilal     .  - 

Cuiniiy  of  Mi<l<llese\  lions.- ..f  f(.i  net  ion  (East  Cambridge). 

.Mi<lilli'Si'-\  Saiiatoriuiri,  W.iltluiiii      


Weishti'.l  avi  ,^ll:^■  iiiereasc. 


QuantUy 
in  barrels 


20.000 

42.  nt»> 
71.  V*) 

4.J,  OKI 

:«.  uti) 
11, urn 

»,'..(«  HI 

4.  o«xt 

10(1,  mxi 
:«),  INK) 

20,  IHH) 
to,  (NX) 
;«>.  fMwi 

3(1,  (KHJ 


Time  of 
bid 


Apr.    1.5 

Af>r.  26 
...do.... 
..do.  . 
...do.._. 

..do 

..do. ... 
,...io..... 
...do 

Mar.  14 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
-Mar,  22 
.Mar.  - 


unt  per  bamd  under 
l>ostfd  tank  ear 


m 


-  (0.33 

-.291 

-  40 
-.24 
-.37 
-.41 
-.41 
-.4X9 

-  litl 

-.485 
-.451 
-.485 
-.  4531 
-.4«2 

m 


iwn 


-$0.09 

-.21 

-.2704 

-.05 

-.151 

-.271M 

-.2704 

-.'2»i»i 


-.1.1 

-.20 
-.15 
-.16 
-.19 
-.12 


Difference, 

I960  vermis 

1961  IXT 

barrel 


$0.24 

.061 

.1296 

.19 

.219 

.1396 

.1396 

.223 

.241 

.33,'. 
.251 
.335 
2JI31 
.302 
.37-2 


I'osted  tank 
car  incn'asr, 

Itt-M)  anil  I«60 
I  |MT  barrel  < 


ID  25 
.25 

.•a 

.25 
.26 
.25 
.25 
.26 
,2S 

.25 
,25 
.2.1 
.2,'i 
.25 
,25 


Total  increa-i*' 

siner  imiMirt 

restrict  ion.^ 

H>er  b-.irn-l.i 


$n  49 
.331 

.  :C9f. 

.44 

.4tVU 

.  :txi». 

.  :iH>iii 

tr:< 

I'M 

.,"i«l 

.."JKI 

.,'>43l 

..^52 

.822 


.484 


But  the  large  buyer  suffers  too.  Ordi- 
narily he  buys  fuel  under  5-  or  10-year  con- 
tracts. With  an  assured  supply,  he  can 
afford  to  make  capital  outlays  for  large-scale 
transportation,  unloading,  aiad  storage  facili- 
ties. Today,  uncertain  of  futtu-e  deliveries, 
lie  is  discotiraged  from  designing  and  build- 
ing  proper  facilities   for   expansion,   so   that 

the  constimer  is  being  deprived  of  the  sav- 
ings that  follow  from  capit-il  outlays  on  such 
equipment. 


Restrictions  pad  the  consumer's  electric  bill 
In    the    end,    restrictions   on    residtinl    im- 
ports cost  everybody  money 

Table  II  shows  the  largest  electric  titlllty 
users  of  residual  fuel  oil  on  the  east  coast. 
All  of  these  companies  have  clauses  In 
their  industrial  rates  which  provide  for  them 
passing  along  to  their  customers  changes  in 
fuel  costs  as  they  occur.  All  of  the  com- 
panies except  the  Long  Island  Lighting  Co. 
also  have  provisions  for  passing  nlong  costs 
to  residential  users  of  electnciiy 


The  15-cent  price  increase  In  residual  of 
July  19G0  has  already  raised  the  electric  bill 
of  4.9  million  consumers.  Biised  on  1959 
oil  usage,  the  additional  cost  to  consumers 
for  electricity  ptirchased  from  the.'^  com- 
panies is  $4,280,740 
Restrictions  dest'oy   benefits  of  competition 

One  of  the  most  serious  consequences  of 
import  restrictions  on  residual  fuel  oil  is 
that  they  have  restrained  competition  among 
suppliers.  This  has  cost  consumers  money 
It  has  also  hurt  the  taxpayer. 


Company 


Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York. 

Klorvla  Power  A  '.^Ight  Co 

Boston  Edison  C< - 

Florida  Fower  Corp 

Lode  liland  Ligh'ing  Co 

C«4Jinil  Mmiie  I'tw'er  C« — — 


1959  oil 
usa^, 
barrel 


8,  4,»,  000 

7.  TVi  Jiifi 

5.yvi. :  I 

2.3tH.  TO 

1,  is*'  ll«) 
1,  ,'.■«<..  :ui 


I  Cost  o'  l.v 
Numliej  of      crni-jier- 

ciLsioiiicrs  '       liarrel 

fn'-reasc  rm 
ISSOnsaf* 


'2.n>6.000 

:  780.  000 

•  482.  7h7 
'  Jfil.71' 

'  ,Vi0.  4f..^ 

•  247,  SWi 


$1,268.  2.% 

l.K,7.030 
M97,  10.' 
...iU,  M'j 

ITS.  arj 

■2X\.  W.'. 


Company 


Pubtt-  Servlfe  Co  of  New  nampshJre. 
Cniwd  llluminaUnr  Co.,  New  Haven. 

Total 

Less  Long  I&land  Lighting 


TotAl. 


10.'«oU 

bslTTVl 


1,4«2.900 
K»,  100 


I  Cm^I  o'  l.v 
N  u  n  1  Ut  o  f  ,    tvii  I  -{«'x  - 
aistonierf  '      barril 

in.  rriijJr  on 
1V5U  usape 


» ITS,  4M 
•198.309 


t2I9.4ai 
139.215 


a^  727, 400 


6,490,312 
£60,465 


4.938,  M7 


4.450,105 
17K.365 


4.2X'  740 


I  Averajre  11*59. 
»  M.iy  31,  Vm. 

P.Tf  example.  In  the  he;u-ings  before  Sec- 
retary Udall  on  February  20,  1961.  the 
General  Services  Administration  testified 
that  since  restrictions  were  miposed  it  hfis 
asked  for  bids  and  got  only  one  bidder. 
This  has  pruved  expensive 

General  Services  Administration  said  that, 
frtJm  this  cause,  its  c<:>sts  had  increased 
$660  000  In  tlie  last  fiscal  year  In  the  Wash- 
lngU)n,  D  C  .  area  alone. 

In  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  the  Department  of 
Kectric  and  Water  Utilities  has  been  faced 
with  the  same  problem;  only  one  bidder. 
With  resultant  Increased  costs  uf  over  •430,- 
000  in  1961 

Today  no  buyer  Is  able  to  approach  a  new 
source  for  his  oil  requirements.  Sellers  are 
unable  to  stiUcit  new  accounts.  The  normal 
arm's  length  between  buyer  and  seller  Is 
disappearing   rapidly   In   the  sellers  market. 

Closed  door  on  nric  businessmen 

Not  only  has  the  program  restrained  com- 
petition among  sellers,  it  has  also  m^ade  it 
Impossible  for  a  businessman  to  go  into  the 
residual  oil  business 

Allocations  are  avallaljle  only  for  im- 
porters who  imported  In  1957,  or  terminal 
operators  with  a  history  of  throtighputs  for 
18  months  prior  to  the  sioJt  of  an  allocation 
period.  Under  these  requirements  a  ter- 
minal operator  would  have  to  deal  entirely  In 
dome-^tlc  residual  for  the  period  required  by 
the  regulatl  'n  In  a  tight  market,  with  a 
price  premium  on  domestic  residual,  this  Is 
a  priictlcal  impossibility 

i2eafrtcftOTi5  have  b'-ed  profiteering 

It  Is  now  common  knowledge  that  import 
restrictions  on  residual  have  resulted  in 
profiteering  wherein  the  owner  of  residual 
covered  by  an  allocation  can  resell  his  cargo 
at  a  30-cent-per-barrel  pront  without  ever 
having  possession  of  it.  The  increased  costs 
created  by  this  type  of  trading  are,  of  course. 
passed  along  to  the  consiamer. 

Restrictions  on  residual  imports  raise  energy 
co>ts  generally 

Increased  costs  of  residual  oil  have  brought 
lncrea.sed  prices  of  competitive  products — 
raising  energy  costs  generally 

On  October  24.  1960— since  ^he  Imposition 
of  restrictions — the  coal-carrying  railroads 
announced  a  7-cent-per-ton  increase  in 
freight  rates  for  bituminous  coal  which  will 
affect  approximately  74  percent  of  all  coal 
produced  in  this  country. 

The  gas  producers  have  flooded  the  FPC 
with  rate  Increase  petitions  Today  the 
ConimLsslon  is  stalled  by  a  large  backlog  of 
ca-':es 

Fuels  other  than  residual  also  increase  In 
price  as  a  result  of  the  price  parity  clauses  in 
fuel  requirement  ci.  iitrivcts  Under  stirh 
contracts,  the  price  of  one  fuel  Is  geared  to 
the  price  of  another  When  residual  oil  goes 
up,  for  example,  the  price  of  gas  or  coal  goes 
up  proportionately. 

The  following  statement  by  New  England 
Gas  &  Electric  Association  describes  such 
a  contract: 

"The  contract  between  the  two  companies 
calls  for  the  price  of  interruptlble  gas  at 
each  location  shall  be  midway  between  the 


•  Average  I'.lflO. 

♦  IV.     il.  I'^ibO. 

cost  to  you  of  equivalent  competitive  fuel 
and  the  cost  to  us  of  interruptlble  gas." 

Boston  Edison  hEis  this  to  say  about  such 
a  contract; 

"One  of  the  determinants  of  the  price  we 
pay  for  gas  boiler  fuel  Is  the  average  price 
paid  for  oil  and  cohI  This  means  that  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  residual  oil  raises 
the  price  of  gas" 

Because  of  such  purchasing  contracts,  in- 
creases .n  the  price  of  residual  oi!  have 
meant  Increases  In  the  cost  of  other  fuels 
to  some  large  users. 

Restrictions  increase  U.S.  manufacturing 
costs  and  damage  our  competitive  post^ 
tton 

Today  In  B'iSt^m  and  New  York  manufac- 
turers are  paying  30  cents  to  33  cents  more 


a  barrel  for  residtial  oil  than  their  foreign 
competitors  pay  outside  of  the  United  States. 
ResiduiU  oil  sold  In  east  coast  ports  as 
bunker  fuel  for  ships  must  compet«  with 
foreign  oil  at  world  oil  prices.  Before  the 
imposition  of  Import  controls  there  was  only 
one  posted  price  for  bunker  oil.  However, 
in  July  1959  3  months  after  the  Im- 
positlor,  of  Import  controls,  there  Bpf>eared 
an  addition  price  quotation — bunker  oil  for 
"domestic"  trade.  The  price  premium  on 
this  oil  In  July  1961  Is  30>j  cents  per  bar- 
rel This  is  the  same  oil  comlrig  from  the 
same  tanks  but  sold  at  a  different  price  be- 
cause in  one  Instance  Unternatlonal  trade) 
the  oil  is  not  under  the  Import  restriction 
program  and  in  the  second  case  (domestic) 

it   IS. 


Current  contract  bunker  prices,  east  coast  ports,  dollars  per  barrel  ejrporl  icmnnal, 

duty,  and  taxes 


DomeMie 

lntern»tk>nul  vbondodj 

DilTprenoe, 
douiestic 

Posted 

price 

Discount 

Net  prior 

ro5fed 
nrioe 

PisCOTlIlt 

Vet  pricf 

%  ersuii 

tnter- 

natktnal 

Boston        .... 

$2.71 
2  f.2 
2.62 
2.62 

10.18 
.10 
.10 

12  53 

2.8J 
2  !<2 
2.52 

$2  405 
2  3V5 
2  3«6 
2  396 

».is 

.18 
.18 
.18 

»2  22! 

2  215 
i215 
2.215 

$f'  sn.s 

S'pw  York 

Ihili'lelphia 

Balliuiore 

811.'. 
.305 

This   30 '2    cents   a   barrel   differential    can 

als i)  be  subet.antlated  by  constructing  a  de- 
rived price  for  cargo  purchases  based  on 
known  data. 

Piatt's  Oilgram.  May  4.  1961,  stated  "So- 
called  going  price  for  heavy  fuel  oil  in  the 
Caribbean  ts  30  cents  off  posted  or  $1.70  a 
barrel  " 

Tankers  are  bein^:  chartered  for  the  Carib- 
bean to  Bo6t>n  and  New  York  runs  at 
AmrriCiin  Tajiker  Rate  Schedule  minus  60 
{)ercc:;t  which  is  18  cents  and  17  cent^  a 
barrel  for  the  two  pcTts  res;>ectively.  Taking 
into  accunt  a  duty  of  5'^  cents  a  barrel, 
this  oil  should  be  laid  down  in  Boston  at 
fl  93  a  biirrel  and  in  New  York  at  $1  92. 

But  because  of  imp-jrt  restrictions,  cargo 
buyers  are  paying  $2  26  a  barrel  and  $2.25 
a  barrel  respectively. 

In  the  face  of  steadily  decrea-slng  world 
prices  on  residual  oil.  UjS.  prices  have  been 
increasing. 

Tlie  net  result  cf  restrictions  on  residual 
oil  h.'^js  been  to  deprive  the  U.S  consumer 
and  the  US  manufacturer  of  the  benefits 
of  this  decline  m  world  prices.  Tlie  nation- 
wide Increase  of  $167  million  In  the  direct 
cost  of  residual  fuel  oil  in  1960  alone  tells 
only  part  of  the  story;  it  does  not  reflect 
such  Indirect  Increases  as.  for  example,  the 
rise  In  labor  costs  because  of  escalator  coet- 
of-liv;ni:  clauses 

The  artificial  price  differential  between 
residual  In  the  United  States  and  abroad  Is 
one  more  handicap  for  the  U.S.  businessmen 
attempting  to  compete  effectively  against 
foreign    competition    in    domestic    markets. 


Calculated  on  basis  of  30  cents  per  barrel. 


This  has  had  the  effect  In  some  instances  of 

accelerating  the  plans  of   US    industries  to 
locate  faculties  abroad. 

DOMESTIC    OIL    INDUSTRY 

Residual  import  controls  do  not  help  the 
domestic  oil  industry 

Tliose  who  argue  that  residual  must  t>e 
controlled  to  maintain  a  healthy  petroleum 
Industry  base  their  argument  on  the  belief 
that  controls  help  to  maintain  the  price  of 
crude  at  the  wellhead 

In  a  letter  to  the  New  England  Council 
dated  October  15.  1960.  Mr  Elmer  F  Ben- 
nett, then  Undersecretary  uf  the  Interior, 
made  the  following  comment  c<">ncernlng  the 
objectives  of  Including  residual  oil  In  the 
oil  imp>ort  program- 

"Residual  fuel  oil  is  Included  In  the  oil 
Import  program  solely  because  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  that  product  to  the  domestic 
petrolevim  Industry  Domestic  production 
of  resldun:  fuel  oil  in  districts  I  to  IV  totals 
60  percent  of  domestic  demand  In  those 
districts  In  the  year  1959  This  volume  rep- 
resents a  considerable  percent.ige  of  the 
gross  revenue  received  by  domestic  refiners 
and  consequently,  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  price  the  oil  purchaser  may  pay  for 
domestic  prtxluctlon  of  crude  oil  Any  mate- 
rial reduction  in  the  price  of  residua!  fuel 
oil  resulting  from  excessive  ImporU  would 
probably  be  reflected  in  the  price  of  crude 
oil  at  the  wellhead  " 

Lets  examine  this  argument.  Refiners  In 
the  Texas  Gulf  and  Louisiana  Gulf  Districts 
use  domestic  crude  almost  exclusively.  Their 
percentage  yield  of  residual  Is  currently  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  7  6  percent  for  the  Louisi- 
ana gulf  and  7  4  percent  for  the  Texas  gulf. 
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:m.  mi 
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5tiO,  474 
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6H2.  813 
54X,801 
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try 


The  Independent  Oil  Producers  Association  If,   in   fact,   there   is   any   connection   be- 

reports  indicate  these  refiners  currently  are  tween  demand  and  exploration,  the  demand 

paying  an  average  $3  a  barrel  for  crude  at  for    other    products    more    profitable   deter- 

the    wellhead.     Assuming   25   cents   a  barrel  mines  capital  outlays  for  oil  exploration      In 

for  transportation  to  the  refinery,  the  total  1959.  for  example,  the  oil  indtistry  cutback 

cost  of  crude  to  them  becomes  $3.25.     The  on  exploration  because  of  the  over^upply  of 

low-cargo  price   for  re.sidual   at   the  gulf   is  crude    and    the    business    recession    pf    the 

now    $2.20.      With    a    residual    yield    of    T'j  previovis    year. 

percent,  this  loss,  on  a  barrel  of  crude,  is  Lets  go  one  step  further.  How  abotit  the 
7  9  cents.  refineries  that  produce  no  residual  at  all.' 
If.  as  a  result  of  the  removal  of  import  There  are  many  of  these  in  :he  United  States, 
restrictions,  the  price  of  residual  at  the  gulf  Inasmuch  as  they  represent  the  mo$t  ad- 
were  to  drop  10  percent  to  $1.98,  the  loss  vanced  refinery  design,  still  more  refineries 
per  barrel  of  crude  resulting  from  the  de-  in  the  future  will  be  similarly  designed  to 
cline  would  increase  to  9  5  cents.  Accord-  eliminate  residual  as  a  byproduct. 
'"^  ^H  ?^he  Interior  Department's  theory,  this  ^^^^^^  ^.^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^,,^  ^^  ,,. 
would  be  1.6  cents  less  revenue  per  barrel  for  ^                 ,               ,j      ,„     .™- 

♦  v,«   ,.,._-,>,„„-.  „f   ^„      T'v,!     ,■„  «,.„  ♦^^♦v,  them    produce   residuaP     The   argumtiu    is 

the   purchase  of   crude.     This   is  five-tenths 

of   1   percent  of    the  current   crude   price,   a  Pi^tently  ridiculous. 

very   small  proportion   to   trace   back   to  the  „           „       „     -j      i      i  j    ^      ,n^„   »^ 

,o„.  ,>,o»«,i.i^   *r^^    »>,«  K„.,,.^w,,^.^       -r^^  „f  Table  3. — Residual  oil  data,  1949^0 
raw  material   from   the  byproduct.     The  ef- 

feet  on  domestic  refiners  of  the  price  fluctua-      |Thous»n<lsof  barreUI 

tions  of   a   major   product    such   as   gasoline 

obviously  obliterate  any  effects  of  a  change 

in  the  price  of  residual.  .. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  assigning  a 
major  role  to  residual  in  buoying  up  the 
price    of    crude    oil    is    like    saying    the    price 

of  sawdust  affects  the  price  at  which  a  saw-         

mill  purchases  raw  timber.  lujc, 

To  be  sure,  as  the  price  of  the  byproduct  iwt 

fluctuates,    the   net   profit   of   the   producing      '■'•}' 

industry  also  fluctuates  to  same  extent.    Btit      1';^?^ 

the  impact  of  the  fluctuations  in   the  price  vi'A.     .'.','.'. 

of   residual   is  minima! — quickly  lost   in   the       lii.V>_ 

major   change   caused    by   price    fluctuations      l^']* 

in    the  principal  petroleum   products,   gaso-      j!J'.^ 

line  and  light  distillates.  \<t:<\)  _.["..'. 

Residual    restrictions    do    not    encourage    oil  IW'Stimate 

exploration  

,    ^.                         .1.      T    ^             r^         ^          i.  'Source:  I'.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Lets    examine    the    Interior    Departments  ;  .<ouno    AI'I  fvirolmm  F:icts  and  Ficurr? 

argtiment  further.    The  theory  supposes  that  ^  .<ouroo:  Oil  mvX  (Jas  Jourii;;!. 

residual   restrictions,   by  buoying  the   price,  '  ^"i  available, 

help   to  stimulate   oil   exploration.  ^ 

Since  residual  oil  cannot  be   a  profitable  ^   '"^''<'  constrMctivc  approach  to  a  t\eaWiy 

factor   in   the   domestic   production  process,  °''  industry 

domestic   producers   would    not  in   any  cir-  What  do  we  advocate  instead"     We  .tdvo- 

cumstance    explore    simply    to    supply    the  cate  removing  the  price  supports  on  rcsidutil 

residual  market.  oil  created  by  the  import  program      Tbls  will 

T.\ELK  4. — Bitiiminoui  coal  data,  1(^50-60 
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encourage  domestic  refiners  to  speed  up  the 
installation  of  coking  facilities — with  the  end 
in  view  of  creating  a  more  profitable  product 
mix. 

This  policy  would  benefit  the  residual  oil 
users  on  the  east  coast,  eliminating  the  price 
penalty  they  are  now  forced  to  pay  It  would 
tend  to  help  conserve  America's  fuel  reserves 
by  using  residual  refined  frt)m  Venezuelaii 
crude  rather  than  U.S  crude.  And  it  would 
help  the  domestic  -eflner  by  eliminating  his 
historical  losses  on  the  sale  of  residual 

QUOTAS    AND    COAL 

Residual   restrictions  cannot    relieve    unem- 
ployment  in  coal  mine  areas 

Even  though  the  Government  has  not 
justified  the  restriction  on  the  basis  of  its 
effect  on  the  coal  Industry,  we  feel  it  is  Im- 
portant to  examine  this  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Coal  Interests  ha\e  consistently  claimed 
that  Importation  of  residual  oil  has  resulted 
In  unemployment  in  the  coal  mining  re^'ions 
of  the  United  States.  That  this  claim  is  not 
true  is  best  shown  by  the  data  provided  by 
the  coal  Industry  In  Us  ■Bltuminuus  Coal 
Data.  1960,"  In  1950  the  bituminous  coal 
industry  employed  415.582  men  and  produced 
516,311.000  tons  of  cor»l  The  output  per 
man-day  Wivs  6  77  tons.  Ten  years  later  the 
Industry  employed  159.100  men  and  prcKliiced 
413  million  tons  at  a  productivity  rate  (>f 
13.25  tons  per  man-day  In  the  10-year  pe- 
riod over  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  have 
left  the  industry,  and  the  output  of  those 
that  have  remained  has  doubled 

During  the  same  10-year  period  the  use  of 
residual  oil  in  the  United  Stales  h;is  re- 
mained relatively  coixstant,  554  million 
barrels  in  1950  and  556  million  barrels  in 
1960.  A  large  portion  of  these  sales  arc  made 
in  areas  where  coal  Is  not  competitive,  for 
exaniple.  many  parts  of  New  England. 
Florida,  and  tne  west  coast  In  addition, 
some  markets  for  residual — ships  and  the 
oil  industry  itself — are  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  coal  industry  and  have  been  fur  many 
years 
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The  unemployed  coal  miner  should  not  be 
deluded  that  his  plight  is  due  to  unrestricted 
imports  of  residual  oil.  especially  since  there 
has  been  no  increase  In  the  use  of  residual, 
and  the  productivity  in  the  coal  Industry 
has  been  doubled  through  mechanization. 
In  underground  mines  the  use  of  mechanical 
loaders  has  increased  from  67  percent  to  85 
percent  in  terms  of  coal  produced  and 
mechanical  cleaning  apparatus  from  35  per- 
cent to  63  percent.  At  the  same  time  equip- 
ment Improvements  in  strip  mining  have 
been  dramatic,  particularly  in  the  size  and 
capacity  of  shovels  used  to  remove  over- 
burden. 

Prodtictivlty  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields 
per  man  day  worked  has  just  about  doubled 
from  1950  to  1960,  In  order  to  keep  the  same 
number  of  miners  at  work  it  would  be  nec- 
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e.'cnry  to  double  the  demand  for  coali-  This 
would  require  bituminous  production  of  an 
additional  413  million  tons  per  year.  This 
theoretical  increase  is  equivalent  to  10  6 
times  the  total  permi-ssible  imports  o(  resid- 
ual oil  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1962 

T)ie   residual  viarket   is  relatively  inflexible 

Could  coal  take  over  existing  re.sidual 
markets? 

There  are  severe  limitations  on  the  ability 
of  an  industrial  type  fuel  user  to  convert 
from  one  fuel  to  another 

As  a  practical  matter,  most  heaTy  fuel 
users  cannot  convert  to  other  fuels  without 
prohibitive  expense. 

A  survey  by  The  New  England  Council  in 
June,  1961,  of  its  industrial  members  reveals 
that  out  of  70  manufacturing  compa:iiics  67 


used  residual  oil  extensively,  2  coal,  and  1 
gas.  All  of  the  oil  users  state  they  could  not 
convert  to  another  fuel  without  prohibitive 
cost.  Four  said  It  would  be  Impossible  to 
-switch  to  another  fuel  or  would  take  so 
long  they  would  have  to  go  out  of  business 

A  few  steam  powerplants — In  areas  where 
oil,  coal,  and  gas  have  been  competing  for 
the  business — are  equipped  to  burn  more 
than  one  fuel. 

Having  burned  oil  for  a  number  of  years, 
a  powcrplant  equipped  to  burn  more  than 
one  type  of  fuel  would  find  the  incremental 
cost  of  additional  labor  and  maintenance  re- 
quired to  return  to  coal  very  high.  These 
additional  operating  costs  raise  the  conver- 
sion price  parity  for  coal  substantially  above 
the  point  wliere  conversion  would  take  place 
on  a  straight  British  thermal  unit  basis. 
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As  noted  above,  a  relatively  small  number 
of  residual  users  are  able  to  burn  other 
fuel?  The  Interior  Department  has  esti- 
mated possible  conversion  might  amount  to 
6  million  tons  of  coal  p)er  year  Continued 
improvements  In  productivity  or  a  few  added 
work  hours  by  the  Industry  would  prtxiuce 
the  necessary  tonnage  This  amount  of  coal 
could  be  produced  without  putting  a  single 
unemployed  miner  back  to  work 

Why  dcTnand  /or  coai  has  declined 

Two  factors  are  sufficient  in  themselves 
to  account  for  tlie  entire  decline  in  demand 
for  coal  since  the    1947  49  period 

First,  the  railroads,  which  used  114  million 
tons  of  coal  in  1947  have  switched  almost 
completely  to  diesel  fuel.  On  February  28. 
1960,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  noted  that  use 
of  coal  by  the  railroads  had  declined  to  about 
1.7  million  tons  for  the  year  1960  Here  is  a 
single  giant  former  coal  customer  whose  op- 
erating changes  have  accounted  for  a  loss  of 
volume  of  more  than  110  million  tons  a  year 
or  nearly  half  the  total  decline  in  coal  de- 
mand since  1947  Even  the  coal-carrying 
railroads  converted  their  equipment  almost 
totally  to  diesel  This  was  done  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  coal  for  years  has  been  the  best 
single  revenue  producer  for  the  railroad  in- 
dustry, and  despite  the  fact  that  the  coal- 
carrying  railroads  are  the  most  profitable  in 
the  industry 

Second,  millions  of  families  throughout  the 
country  stopped  shoveling  coal  into  basement 
furnaces  and  installed  oil  burners  or  gas 
burners  in  their  homes  In  1947  the  figure 
for  retail  coal  deliveries  was  137  million  tons, 
in  1960  the  figure  was  29  million  tons,  a  loss 
of   108  million  tons  per  year 

The  demand  which  coal  has  lost  since  1947 
would  have  been  lost  In  any  case  The  loss 
is  unrelated  to  residual  imports. 

Why    s/joiWd    coal    he    protected^ 

We  have  shown  that  unemployment  in  the 
bituminous  coal  industry  is  due  to  tech- 
nological change  in  mining  methods,  that 
residual  oil  has  not  been  a  factor  in  principal 
market  k)f>ses  which  the  coal  industry  has 
encountered 

What  IS  the  future  of  the  coal  industry"^ 
The  growing  market  for  coal  Is  in  the  power 
generating  plant*  of  electric  utilities.  In  this 
area  coal  has  made  substantial  gains  since 
1947  In  1947  utilities  used  90  million  tons 
of  coal  In  1960  electric  power  utilities  used 
165  million  tons  of  coal 

The  National  Coal  Association's  publlci- 
tion  Steam  Electric  Plant  Factors.  1959,  hav- 
ing previously  defined  the  coal  competitive 
area  as  including  New  England,  the  Middle 
Atlantic  region,  and  the  East  North  Central 
region,  presents  the  following  statements  and 
facts : 

"Within  the  abo\e  the  defined  coal  com- 
petitive areas  coal  held  83  percent  of  the  total 
steam  electnc  utility  fuel  market  in  1959 
This  may  be  compared  with  84  percent  in 
1958.  85  percent  in  1957.  86  percent  in  1956, 
85  percent  in  1955.  83  percent  In  1951.  81  per- 
cent in  1952  and  1954.  80  percent  in  1953 
The  following  tabulation  shows  the  percent- 
age of  the  coal  competitive  market  assign- 
able to  coal,  oil,  and  gas  by  years  since  1950 
(Percentages  were  derived  on  a  British  ther- 
mal unit  basis: ) 


1951 

1952 

1 

12 
100 

1953 

80 

8 

12 

100 

1954 

81 
6 
13 

100 
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85 

6 

10 

100 
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86 

4 

10 

100 

1957 

4 

11 

too 

19.58 

84 

6 
11 

1959 

Coal 

83 

7 

10 

100 

m 

Oil 

6 

na.0  .   .. 

11 

Total 

100 

The  National  Coal  Association  predicts  that 
the  utilities  will  use  185  million  tons  of  coal 
In  1961.     In  •  Bituminous  Coal  Facts,    1960," 


the  coal  industry  estimates  that  electric  util- 
ities will  burn  475  million  tons  of  coal  In 
1P75  to  produce  65  percent  of  their  power 
output,  and  that  by  the  year  2000  consump- 
tion will  be  600  million  tons  a  year 

Based  on  these  potentials,  it  is  only  fair 
to  ask  why  this  industry,  which  is  and  has 
been  supplying  between  80  percent  and  85 
percent  of  the  fuel  requirements  for  the  elec- 
tric industry  m  the  coal  competitive  area, 
should  demand  or  expect  production,  in  the 
form  of  legislative  or  governmental  flat,  from 
competition  from  other  fuels. 

Coals    real    problem    is   not   residual   oil    but 
transportation  costs 

The  coal  Industry  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  of  keeping  down  the  cost  of  coal  at  the 
mines  in  the  last  15  years  of  inflation.  How- 
ever, the  mine-muth  cost  of  coal  is  only  a 
portion  of  the  total  cost  of  coal  to  users. 

In  many  areas  of  the  United  States  coal 
has  never  been  competitive  with  oil  or  any 
other  fuel,  because  of  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion from  the  mine  to  the  user  And  it  never 
can  be. 

In  such  areas,  transportation  costs  for  coal 
exceed  by  a  large  amount  the  cost  of  coal  at 
the  mine 

A  typical  example  is  the  case  of  one  large 
user  in  New  England  that  buys  coal  at  tlie 
mine  lor  under  $5  a  ton  Rail  freight  from 
West  Virginia  to  Hampton  Roads.  Va  .  plus 
vessel  transportation  to  Boston  makes  the 
total  transportation  bill  approximately  $5  57. 
Transportation  costs  do  not  stop  there  The 
coal  must  be  unloaded  from  the  collier. 
stocked  out  into  a  coal  field  and  then  re- 
loaded onto  a  conveyor  belt,  put  through  a 
crusher,  loaded  into  silos  by  belt,  and  then 
put  through  mechanical  pulverizers  All  of 
this  equipment  is  costly  to  purchase  and  in- 
stall and  expensive  to  maintain. 

Contrast  this  with  the  current  price  of 
H  16  a  ton  for  delivering  residual  oil  from 
Cardon,  Venezuela,  to  Boston. 

In  the  first  instance,  coal  costs  $5  59  a  ton 
for  delivery,  in  contrast,  oil  costs  $1  16  a 
ton  Putting  this  on  a  ton-mile  basis  merely 
magnifies  the  di.screpancy.  Coal  costs  06 
cent  per  ton-mile,  oil  0  05  cent  per  ton-mile. 
The  coal  rate  per  ton-mile  is  11,9  times  that 
for  oil 

A  T2  tanker  holds  approximately  100  000 
barrels  of  residual  tnl  The  tran.':pc)rtat ion 
bin  for  such  a  tanker  bringing  a  full  cargo 
from  Cardon.  Venezuela  to  Boston,  at  pres- 
ent rates,  would  be  S17.800  In  terms  of 
British  thermal  units  100.000  barrels  of  re- 
sidual oil  is  about  equivalent  to  22  000  tons 
of  bituminous  coal  To  transport  22.000  tons 
of  coal  from  the  bituminous  fields  of  West 
Virginia  to  Boston  would  cost  $122,000.  over 
$100,000  more  than  the  equivalent  in  resid- 
ual oil  shipped  from  Venezuela,  despite  the 
fact  that  Venezuela  is  1,382  statute  miles 
farther  away. 

High  transportation  costs  is  the  coal  In- 
dustry's real  problem,  one  which  is  beyond 
its  control  Because  of  high  transportation 
costs,  the  area  where  coal  is  competitive  is 
going  to  be  subject  to  changes  These  are 
inevitable  In  some  areas  the  coal  industry 
has  never  been  able  to  comp>ete  and  in  some 
areas  it  has  t)een  on  the  competitive  border- 
line compared  with  other  fuels  It  must  in- 
evitably lose  other  areas  because  of  the  high 
cost  of  transportation. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  coal  industry's 
total  marketing  prospects  arc  diminished  in 
any  sense.  The  large  utility  consumption 
within  low-cost  shipping  distances  of  the 
coal  mines  represents  a  bonanza  for  the 
bituminous  coal  Industry. 

The   unemployrnent   problem  is  being 
attacked  other  u^ys 

Nobody  questions  the  vital  importance  of 
solving  the  unemployment  problem  in  this 
Nation's  coal  mining  regions.     But  everyone 


should    agree    that    the    problem    should    be 
solved  in  a  constructive  and  effective  way. 

Public  Law  87  27  passed  by  the  87th  Con- 
gress on  May  1  1961.  known  as  the  depressed 
area  bill  provides  for  the  following  appropri- 
ations $100  million  for  loans  for  public 
facilitio.'^,  $75  million  for  grants  tor  public 
facilities;  $4,500,000  annually  for  technical 
assistance  to  depressed  areas.  $4,500,000  an- 
nually for  training  of  unemployed  workers; 
$10  million  annually  for  retraining  and  sub- 
sistence payments. 

The  cost  of  this  program  will  be  shared  by 
the  whole  Nation  including  the  residual  oil 
users  on  the  east  coast,  who  also  must  bear 
the  cost  of  the  restriction  program 

In  an  effort  to  create  new  markets  for 
coal,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  tiie  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  has  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $7,750,000  this  year,  and  hus  aii  e.^ti- 
mated  budget  of  $8  168.000  for  fiscal  ye..r 
1962  for  coal  rese.'-.rch  In  addition  to  thi.--. 
the  Federal  Coal  Research  Act  created  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research,  also  in  the  Depart- 
meni  of  Interior,  to  develop  new  and  more 
efficii-nt  methods  of  mining,  preparing,  ai.d 
utilizing  coal.  This  is  essentially  an  attenipt 
to  deal  with  coal's  short-range  problems  At 
the  same  time,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  i.*-  con- 
centrating on  long-range  research  The  cost 
of  both  of  these  programs  is  being  borne 
nationally 

Perhaps  the  most  constructive  approach  to 
.'I  sound  economic  solution  to  unemployment 
was  ad\anced  by  the  President  in  his  state 
ol  the  Union  message  this  year  On  May  25. 
President  Kennedy  stated  that  he  was  trans- 
mitting to  Congress  a  new  manpower  devel- 
opment training  program  to  train  or  retrain 
several  hundred  thousand  workers  in  new 
occupational  skills  This  program  is  to  ex- 
tend over  a  4-year  period  in  order  to  retrain 
workers  with  skills  made  obsolete  by  auto- 
mation and  industrial  changes  The  un- 
employed will  be  taught  the  new  skills  which 
new  proces.ses  demand  The  President  said 
this  w.as  a  positive  answer  to  the  challenge 
of  technology 

Capacity  of  coal  industry  in  times  of 
emergency 

The  coal  industry  repeatedly  has  argued 
that  ill  a  national  emergency  it  would  be 
unable  to  provide  the  energy  requirements 
for  which  it  would  be  called  upon.  This 
argument  does  not  stand  up 

Present  residual  fuel  oil  allocations  allow 
for  the  importation  of  461,427  barrels  per 
day.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  104,000  tons 
of  coal  a  day  or  38  million  tons  per  year. 
In  1959  the  coal  industry  exported  37,226.948 
tons  of  coal  Most  of  the  erport  coal  being 
shipped  overseas  is  exported  by  us  for  the 
same  reason  that  we  import  residual  oil. 
Metallurgical  coal  in  Western  Europe  and 
in  Japan  is  in  very  short  supply  as  is  resid- 
ual oil  in  this  country  For  this  reason  the 
governments  of  those  nations,  national  se- 
curity arguments  notwithstanding,  have 
fostered  the  importing  of  this  coal  from  the 
United  Slates. 

In  the  event  of  a  national  emergency,  lim- 
itations on  the  exportation  of  coal  would 
offset  any  loss  of  Imports  of  residual  oil. 

Restrictions  on  residual  are  not  necessary 
to  create  additional  coal  mining'  capacity. 

The  coal  industry  already  has  sufficient 
capacity  to  meet  any  national  emergencv- 
The  capacity  of  the  bituminous  coal  indus- 
try as  It  now  exists  is  best  described  bjt  the 
National  Coal  Association  in  its  publication. 
Bituminous  Coal  Data.  1959 

■  As  it  Is  impossible  for  all  mines  to  "oper- 
ate every  working  day  in  the  year,  a  con- 
servative figure  of  280  for  calculating  po- 
tential capacity  was  suggested  some  years 
ago  by  the  coal  committee  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engi- 
neers. The  average  output  per  day  worked 
In  1959  was  2  1  million  tons  which,  if  ap- 
plied to  280  days,  gives  an  annual  potential 
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output  of  588  million  tons  compared  with 
the  actual  production  of  410  million  tons." 
Thl3  represents  a  reserve  capacity  In  the 
bituminous  coal  industry  of  43  *^  percent 
without  any  further  mechanization  in  exist- 
ing mines. 

What  has   been  the  effect  of  the  restriction 
program  on  the  coal  industry? 

Residual  oil  and  coal  compete  for  sales  to 
only  three  major  classes  of  consumer — In- 
dustrial users,  the  space  heating  market,  and 
electric  utilities.     Industrial  use  of  residual 


fluctuates  not  with  oil  prices  but  wiih  the 
state  of  the  economy.  Consumption  of 
residual  for  space  heating  shows  a  steady 
increase  from  year  to  year.  Only  electric 
utility  use  of  residual  appears  responsive  to 
oil  price  changes. 

A  source  of  data  on  the  amount  of  switch- 
ing between  coal  and  residual  wUhai  the 
electric  utility  industry  since  the  restrictions 
have  been  in  effect  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  table  V, 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  coals  par- 
ticipation   in   District   I   electric    utility   fuel 


consumption  changed   from   72.7   percent   In 

1959  to  74.4  percent  In  1960,  and  oil  from 
167  percent  in  1959  to  14.7  percent  in  1960. 
Based   on   the    total    fuel    requirements   for 

1960  (90.2  million  coal  equivalent  tons),  this 
represents  a  gain  of  1.5  million  tons  for  coal 
and  a  loss  of  18  million  equivalent  tons  for 
oil.  The  balance  of  .27  million  tons  was 
plclted  up  by  gas. 

Assuming  increased  coal  consumption  to 
be  an  objective  of  the  restriction  program, 
lets  consider  at  what  price  this  increase  was 
bought. 


T.\BLE  a.— 

-  Difilricl  I .  Consuin 

plion  oj fu('i»  by  electric  ulililics 

Actual  units 

Million  tons  of  coal  oqulvnlent ' 

Pwcent  partidpatlaa 

Coal 

(million 

tons) 

Oil 
CrniUion 
barrels) 

Oas 
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cubic  feet) 

Coul 

O 

Qas 

Total 

Coal 

Oil 

Oas 

U'5&— N'ew  Englaml    

fi.  1 
:«.2 

21.  5 
(11.  8 

«.3 
34.9 

22.  4 
•■^3.  C 

5.8 
31.4 
•22.  9 
W.  1 

.1.7 
32.3 
2f..  0 
01.  0 

5.9 
34.  0 
27.2 
07.  1 

12.5 
12.7 
■20,  2 
45.  4 
13.3 
14.3 
2J.  0 
49.  fi 

13.  0 
20.1 
23.5 
.56.0 
If..  9 
2.5.9 
lS.fi 
01.4 
10.  1 
25.1 

14.  1 
55.3 

9.5 
30.6 
S5.5 
131.5 
11.4 
M.7 

7H.  1 

154.2 

13.2 

87.2 

07.8 

lti«.2 

12.fi 

101.9 

120.0 

2:m.5 

12.9 

SS  9 

147.3 

249.1 

«.  1 
34.2 
21.  5 
61.8 

6.3 
34.0 
22.4 
t>3.  6 

,5.8 
31.4 
22.9 
60.1 

.5.7 
32.3 
20.0 
04.0 

5  9 
34.0 
27.2 
67.1 

3.0 

3  (' 

0.4 
1.4 
3.4 

5.2 

.4 
2.B 
3.1 
6.1 

.5 
3.4 
2.7 
6.6 

.5 
4.0 
4.8 
9.3 

.6 
3.5 
5.8 
9.8 

9  5 
38.6 
29.8 
77.9 

9  9 
40  9 
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We  have  concluded  that  the  price  of  oil  in 
the  United  States  Is  now  33  cents  per  barrel 
higher  than  the  world  price  due  to  the  re- 
striction program.  Applied  to  1960  east  coast 
demand  318.7  million  barrels,  this  Increase 
represents  an  additional  cost  of  $106.2  million 
paid  by  users  of  residual  oil  to  achieve  in- 
creased consumption  of  1.5  million  tons  of 
coal  through  utility  conversions.  This 
amounted  to  a  penalty  of  over  $70  for  each 
ton  of  coal  converted. 

As  Representative  Hastings  Ketth,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, has  pointed  out.  it  would  have 
been  better  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  If 
there  had  been  no  restriction  program  and 
someone  had  bought  this  coal  at  the  mine 
and  thrown  it  away. 

ETFECT  ON  TRADE  POLICIES 

Unwarranted  restrictions   violate  our  inter- 
national trade  policies 

Since  World  War  II,  the  United  States  has 
taken  a  leading  role  in  liberalization  of  for- 
eign-trade relations.  Removal  of  trade  re- 
strictions has  been  a  stated  policy  of  our 
Government,  and  still  is.  One  expression 
of  this  comes  from  OCDM,  In  reporting  the 
Treasury  Department's  views  on  this  policy: 
"The  Treasury  Department  talces  the  posi- 
tion that  the  policy  of  encouraging  the  ex- 
pansion of  international  trade  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis  Is  one  from  which  the 
United  States  derives  reciprocal  benefits." 

Import  restrictions  on  residual  fuel  oil 
violate  this  policy  before  the  world.  If  the 
national  security  were  indeed  benefited,  such 
repressive  measures  might  be  Justified,  but 
it  is  not  benefited.  Therefore,  continuation 
of  these  restrictions  would  be  a  direct  slap  at 
those  friendly  nations  whose  residual  oil  is 
a  major  item  of  export. 

Specifically,  this  discrimination  is  espe- 
cially difficult  for  Venezuela,  which  has  been 
an  active  supporter  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  In 
Latin  America.  Trade  restrictions  on  residu- 
al oil  primarily  affect  Venezuela,  and  they 
also  serve  to  limit  dollar  income  that  would 
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otlierwi.-^e  be  available  to  buy  more  Anierlcan 
goods. 

It  is  not  extraneous  to  this  point  that  the 
growth  of  anti-American  feeling,  demon- 
strated in  the  hostility  to  former  Vice  Presi- 
ident  Nixon  in  1958,  might  t>e  aggravated  by 
any  continuing  feeling  of  dlscriixunation 
against  this  country.  Nor  is  it  to  be  for- 
gotten that  the  Venezuelan  Government 
asked  Adlai  Stevenson  in  June  to  end  the 
abuses  and  injustices  of  U.S.  oil  restrictions 
In  a  country  where  a  major  proportion  of 
petroleum  derivatives  Is  residual  oil.  removal 
of  restrictions  on  this  product  could  ha\e 
considerable  effect. 

A  nation  which  recognizes  its  responsi- 
bility to  less  developed  countries  in  the  form 
of  money  grants  and  technical  .assistance 
should  not  overlook  the  advantages  Inherent 
in  sincere  stimulation  of  trade  with  those 
countries. 

CONCLUSION 

We   have  shown  that  the  restrictions  on 

reiidiinl  oil  fa)  do  net  enhance  the  hatlonal 
security,  but  have  the  opposite  effect,  (b) 
discriminate  against  important  industrial 
areas  of  the  country,  fc)  Increase  costs  to 
public  buildings,  institutions,  and  public 
agencies,  (d)  take  millions  of  dollars  out 
of  the  pockets  of  U.S.  consumers,  and  (e) 
violate  international  trade  policies. 

We  have  shown  also  that  imports  of  re- 
sidual oil  have  no  adverse  effects  on  the 
domestic  petroleum  lndu.stry,  are  hot  re- 
sponsible for  the  distress  In  the  coal  indus- 
try, and  continued  restrictions  cannot  be 
used  to  rectify  that  distress. 

We.  therefore,  request  that  the  OCDM 
recommend  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  the  restrictions  on  the  import  of 
residual  oil  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  CCXrrON.  Mr.  President,  while 
this  is  September  and  we  are  in  Wash- 
ington. I  should  like  to  be  able  to  trans- 
port the  Congress  through  time  and 
space  to  New  Hampshire  in  December. 


If  I  could  impres.s  all  Senators  vividly 
With  the  bone-chilling  cold  of  a  New 
England  winter,  and  then  send  all  of 
them  a  New  England  fuel  bill.  I  l)elieve 
they  might  see  as  clearly  as  I  do  the 
folly  of  import  restrictions  on  residual 

Gil. 

Unfortunately,  I  am  not  an  artist  at 
winter  landscape,  so  I  had  best  heed  the 
warning  of  Mark  Twain,  who  once  said 
that  weather  is  a  literary  specialty  and 
no  untrained  hand  can  turn  out  a  good 
article  on  it. 

Let  me,  instead,  by  submitting  a  few 
facts,  convince  Senators  of  the  folly  of 
import  restrictions  on  residual  oil. 

In  New  Encland  our  fuel  bills  in  the 
past  have  usually  run  50  percent  above 
the  national  average.  Residual  oil  has 
for  many  years  been  the  principal  fuel 
of  apartment  houses,  hcspitals,  and  pub- 
lic buildings  there. 

Residual  oil  has  dominated  this  mar- 
ket because  it  is  the  most  economic  and 
convenient  fuel  available.  The  coal  in- 
dustiT.  which  has  been  one  of  the  major 
forces  seeking  to  choke  off  the  supply  of 
residual  oil  imports  to  New  England,  is 
at  a  severe  disadvantage  in  this  market. 
To  serve  New  England,  the  coal  indus- 
try must  first  deliver  coal  by  rail  to 
Hampton  Roads.  Va.  There  the  coal 
must  be  loaded  on  ships  At  its  destina- 
tion it  must  be  stockpiled.  Then  ii  must 
be  transported  in  trucks  to  its  destina- 
tion. Today,  transpoi-tation  costs  for 
delivering  coal  to  New  England  are 
greater  than  the  cost  of  coal  at  the  mine. 

Largely  because  of  such  differences  in 
tran.sportation  costs.  New  England  can 
buy  energy  in  the  form  of  residual  oil 
from  Venezuela  far  cheaper  than  In  the 
form  of  coal.    The  New  England  Council 


has  supplied  some  figures  which  drama- 
tize this  point. 

A  T-2  tanker,  holding  approximately 
100  000  barrels  of  residual  oil.  can  bring 
a  full  car^'o  from  Cardon,  Venezuela,  to 
Boston,  for  SI 7. 800.  at  present  tanker 
rate.s.  In  term.s  of  the  actual  energy  sup- 
plied. 100.000  bariels  of  residual  oil  are 
about  equivalent  to  22.000  tons  of  bitu- 
minous coal  To  transport  22.000  tons 
of  coal  from  the  bituminous  fields  of 
West  Virginia  to  Boston  today  costs 
about  $122  000  The  difference  amounts 
to  nearly  $105,000  more  than  the  cost  of 
equivaleiil  energy  in  residual  oil  shipped 
from  Venezuela 

The  temptation  may  be  great  for  the 
coal  industry  to  try  to  force  New  Eng- 
land to  burn  more  coal  and  less  residual 
oil.  but  economically  speaking  it  is  New 
Ent,'land  that  is  going  to  have  to  carry 
out  the  ashes. 

Imixirt  restrictions  on  residual  oil 
have  unquestionably  raLsed  New  Eng- 
land's fuel  bill  This  means  that  money 
which  schools  are  spending  for  fuel 
might  be  u.sed  for  teachers  .salaries. 
This  means  that  money  which  hospitals 
are  .spending  for  fuel  might  be  u.sed  to 
lower  the  cost  of  patient  care  This 
means  higher  rents  and  higher  costs  to 
the  taxpayers  for  the  operation  of  public 
buildings  And  in  both  summer  and 
winter  it  means  higher  operating  costs 
for  the  New  England  manufacturers. 

We  in  New  Eni:land  have  our  own  full 
share  of  unemployment  We.  too,  have 
areas  of  chronic  unemplo\'ment  So  we 
can  fully  understand  and  sympathize 
with  the  desire  of  the  coal  miner  to  find 
work.  But  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  at- 
tempt to  cure  unemployment  in  coal 
nuning  areas  by  raising  manufacturing 
costs  and  thus  depressing  areas  el.se- 
where 

1  am  hopeful  that  it  will  not  take  a 
New  Hampshire  winter  to  convince  the 
Congre.ss  of  the  cold  fact  that  residual 
oil  import  restrictions  accomplish  noth- 
ing constructive  and  work  unfair  hard- 
ships on  entire  .sections  of  the  counti-y. 
The  time  has  come  for  them  to  be  re- 
moved 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  series  of  letters  on  this  subject, 
which  I  have  received  from  various  per- 
.sons  and  coi-porations  in  the  State  of 
New  Hamp.shire  vitally  interested  in  the 
problem  of  residual  oil 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  pi'inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pi-pi  ir  .sr.Rvirr  Co    of  New  H.MjrsHiRE. 

Manchester.  N  H  ,  June  21.  196 J 

Mr     CiARDNER   A      CAVERLY. 

Esccutiie  Vice  President. 
The  New  England  Councd. 
Boston,  Mass 

Dear  Mr  Caverly  :  We  present  herewith 
certain  inforniation  regarding  the  use  of 
residual  oil  by  Public  Ser\-ice  Co  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Its  subsidiaries 

1.  Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Hampshire 
and  subsidiaries  are  engaged  principally  in 
the  sale  of  electricity  to  areas  in  the  State 
of  New  Hampslilre  in  which  approximately 
80  percent  of  the  State's  population  resides 
Tliey  supply  essential  services  In  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  word 

2  Currently  the  amount  of  residual  oil 
used  on  an  annual  basis  Is  approximately 
1  million  barrels. 


3  The  net  increase  In  price  of  residual  oil 
between  April  1.  1959.  and  the  present  time 
has  been  16  cents  per  barrel. 

4  The  annual  increase  In  cost  because  of 
the  increase  in  price  Is  currently  running  at 
the  rate  of  abfuit  $160  000  per  year 

5  .^pproxlnlately  30  percent  of  ovir  t^ital 
fuel  burning  electrical  generating  capability 
is  not  equipped  to  burn  any  fuel  other  than 
residual  oil 

We  Ijelieve  there  are  at  least  two  excellent 
reasons  for  liberalizing  the  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  residual  oil.  One  of  these  ap- 
plies solely  to  New  England  and  the  other  has 
national  implications. 

The  one  which  applies  to  New  England 
relates  to  tlie  fact  that  New  England  pro- 
duces no  fuel  of  its  own  and  that  all  of  its 
domestic  fuel,  whatever  kind,  is  relatively 
expensive  because  of  high  transportation 
charges.  This  serves  to  place  New  England 
at  an  economic  disadvantage  when  com- 
pared with  most  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  one  which  applies  on  a  national  scope 
relates  to  the  subject  of  fossil  fuel  supplies 
in  general.  Such  supplies  whether  they  be 
coal,  oil  or  ga-s  are  not  inexhaustible,  and 
It  Would  seem  like  good  planning  in  a  world 
such  as  that  in  which  we  now  live  to  draw 
on  and  deplete  foreign  reserves  rather  than 
our  own.  Obviously,  one  way  to  bring  this 
about   Is  to  use  more  foreign  residual  oil. 

We   hope   New  England   Council  will  con- 
tinue its  efforts  to  ease  the  cost  of  fuel  to 
the  people  of  New  England 
Sincerely  yours. 

A.   R.   SCHU-LER 

President. 


PvBLic  Service  Co.  of  New  Hampshire. 

Manchester.  N.H  .  June  19    1961 
Re  use  of  residual  fuel  oil. 
New  England  Council. 
Statler  Building. 
Boston.  Mass. 

Gentlemen  Public  Service  Co.  of  New 
Hampshire  and  its  subsidiaries.  New  Hamp- 
shire Electric  Co  and  Kittery  Electric  Light 
Co  .  operate  an  Integrated  system  furnishing 
electric  service  in  182  New  Hampshire  cities 
and  towns.  6  towns  In  Vermont,  and  6  towns 
in  Miiine  The  syptem  supplies  the  require- 
ments of  173,000  customers  including  385 
large  light  and  power  or  Industrial  custom- 
ers. Many  of  the  latter  are  contributing 
directly   or   indirectly   to   tlie   defense   effort 

All  of  the  company's  steam  electric  gen- 
erating stations  are  equipped  to  burn  re- 
sidual fuel  oil.  and  certain  unit*  are  not 
eqvnpped  to  burn  any  other  fuel.  At  the 
jjresent  time,  approximately  1  million  bar- 
rel.'; per  year  of  residual  oil  are  being  burned 
in   the  company's    plants 

Since  April  1.  1959.  the  price  for  residual 
oil  paid  by  the  company  has  increased 
15  cents  per  barrel.  At  the  current  con- 
sumption rate,  tills  represents  an  Increase 
in  expense  of  approximately  $150,000  per 
year 

In  the  final  analysis,  all  expenses  of  a 
regulated  public  utility  are  paid  by  its  cus- 
tomers Consequently.  anything  which 
tends  to  increase  utility  expenses  is  of  con- 
cern not  only  to  the  utility  but  also  to  the 
customers  it  serves.  For  this  reason,  we 
believe  that  in  the  best  interest  of  our  cus- 
tomers and  the  area  we  serve,  import  restric- 
tions on  residual  fuel  oil  should  be  canceled 
Very  truly  yours. 

Roger  G    Mosscrop, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

June  21.  1961. 
Mr  Gardner  A   Caverly. 
Executive  Vice  President. 
The  New  England  Council. 
Boston.  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  The  Nashua-New  Hampsliire 
Foundation  is  a  nonprofit  trust. 


It  was  formed  In  1948  to  improve  the  eco- 
nomic situation  of  Nashua  by  promoting  in- 
dustrial development 

At  the  time  of  us  inception,  the  foundation 
acquired  title  to  2  500.000  square  feet  of  in- 
dustrial buildings  most  of  which  were  va- 
cant 

rhese    have    sii.cf    been    occupied    by    26 
dr  ersified  industries  including  Sanders  As- 
sociates.   Inc  ,    Sprague    Electric    Co  .    several 
shoe  shops,  maciiine  shops  and  various  other  ' 
plant.-^ 

The  foundation  operates  a  steamplant 
which  provides  steam  for  heat  and  process 
to  these  industries 

This  plant  consume'^  60.000  barrels  of  No. 
6  fuel  oil  annually. 

The  cost  of  our  No  6  fviel  oil  has  increased 
25  cents  per  barrel  since  April  1  1959.  mak- 
ing an  annual  Increase  of  $15,000 

The  steamplant  Is  not  a  dual  fuel  fired 
plant      We  can  use  only  No    6  fuel  oil 

We  are  thankful  tliat  the  council  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  efforts  to  have  the  re- 
strictions on  fuel  oil  imports  removed 
Very  truly  yours. 

Thomas  Z  'Winther. 

Manager 


Sp.mjldinc  Fibre  Co  .  Inc  . 
.Vo,'.''i  Rochester.  N .H  .  June  20    1961 
Tlie  Nkw  England  Council. 
Boston.  Mass 

(Attention:    Mr    Gardner  A    Caverly    execu- 
tive vice  president  i 

Dear  Sir:  Our  company  has  three  small 
plants  in  New  Hampshire  which  are  located 
in  Dover  Milton,  and  North  Rochester  We 
employ  approximately  350  people  and  manu- 
facture specialty  papers  and  fiberboards  for 
industry.  We  then  fabricate  these  basic 
products  to  specifications  and  are  used  as 
components  by  other  manufacturers 

During  World  War  II  much  of  our  effort 
was  engaged  in  making  fiber  shoe  counters 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  gas  maslc  face  forms. 
shell  wadding,  shell  ring  grommets  and  con- 
tainers  for  handling   explosive   powder 

In  1960  we  used  1  253,000  gallons  of  bunker 
Cc:!- 

The  price  increase  since  April  1.  1959.  has 
totaled  *0  003  per  gallon. 

Tills  has  increased  our  costs  $8  771  an- 
nu':lly 

One  of  our  plants  can  be  converted  back  to 
coal  at  considerable  loss  of  downtime  and 
expense.  The  other  two  cannot  be  con- 
verted to  coal. 

We  sincerely  hope  the  efforts  of  the  New 
England  Council  will  be  successful  in  re- 
moving the  restrictions  on  the  imports  of 
this  type  fuel  oil. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Division  Manager. 


McNADNocK  Paper  Mills.  Inc  . 
Bcnnit-igton.  N    H..  June  20.  1961. 
Tlie  New  England  Council, 
Boston.  Mass 

Gentlemen:  .'^s  suggested  in  your  recent 
memo,  we  arc  writing  to  review  the  problems 
which  have  resulted  from  the  restrictions 
on  imports  of  residual  fuel  oil  We  are.  of 
course,  very  Interested  in  this  subject  which 
has  had  a  very  marked  effect  on  our  operat- 
ing costs  of  recent   years. 

We  are  a  sniall  paper  mill  located  In  Ben- 
nington. N.H  .  and  this  industry  is  tl^e 
only  substantial  employer  of  this  com- 
munity Fuel  oil  costs  have  a  very  direct 
bearing  on  our  operations  We  are  cur- 
rently using  approximately  1.700,000  gal- 
lons of  No.  G  fuel  oil  on  an  annual  basis 
Since  April  1.  1959.  our  prices  have  increased 
0085  per  gallon  winch  represents  an  an- 
nual increase  m  cost  of  approximatey  $15,000 
We  are  unable  to  b'urn  any  other  fuel  and 
we  are  entirely  dependent  on  fuel  oil  We 
would  appreciate"  everything  that  your  or- 
ganization  can   do    to   obtain    relief   on    the 
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current  restrictions  on  Imports  so  that  we 
can  remain  competitive  In  ovir  Industry. 
Yours  truly. 

EsviNG  A.  Lx  Cain, 
Assistant  Treasurer. 


A.  C.  Dewet  Co., 
Enfield,  N.  H.,  June  19,  1961. 
The  New  England  Council, 
Boston.  Mass. 

Gentlemen;  With  reference  to  your  com- 
munication of  June  14,  we  are  engaged  in 
the  business  of  manufacturing  woolen  cloth. 
We  are  located  in  a  one-industry  town  where 
we  currently  employ  375  people.  Not  only 
are  we  necessary  for  the  town's  economy, 
but  we  also  pay  25  percent  of  the  taxes  col- 
lected in  this  town. 

As  far  as  our  connection  with  the  defense 
effort,  the  National  Association  of  Woolen 
Manufacturers  and  the  Northern  Textile 
Association  (both  of  which  we  are  members) 
is  cxirrently  engaged  in  trying  to  convince 
the  various  agencies  of  the  U.Sr  Government 
that  the  textile  industry,  particTllarly  the 
textile  woolen  industry  is  necessary  for  na- 
tional defense,  and  has  already  been  hard  hit 
In  many  ways,  all  of  which  I  am  sure  you 
are  familiar  with. 

We  are  currently  using  49,000  barrels  of 
residual  fuel  oil  per  year  and  the  price  In- 
crease per  barrel  since  April  1,  1959,  is  15 
cents.  This  cost  our  firm  an  additional 
$7,357  annually  during  the  past  2  years.  We 
are  unable  to  burn  any  other  fuel. 

For  your  information,  we  generate  all  of 
the  power  ourselves  for  the  operation  of  this 
plant. 

Yours  sincerely, 

William  T.  Dewey, 

President. 


Nashua  Corp., 
Nashua,  N.H..  June  19, 1961. 
The  New  England  Council, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  manufacturers  of  a 
wide  variety  of  converted  paper  products 
which  might  be  briefly  described  as  coming 
under  two  broad  classifications:  (1)  Indus- 
trial packaging  materials,  such  as  heat  seal 
label  paper  for  product  identification,  bread 
and  confectionery  wrappers,  gummed  sealing 
tape,  and  corrugated  carton  tape;  and  (2) 
technical  chart  papers  which  are  used  by  the 
medical  profession  in  developmental  labora- 
tory work  and  throughout  industry  to  docu- 
ment a  wide  variety  of  functions. 

Because  we  are  wholly  dependent  upon 
residual  oil  for  power  and  heat  and  because 
it  is  not  practical  for  us  to  convert  to  other 
types  of  fuel,  we  feel  that  the  restrictions  on 
Im^ports  of  residual  oil  and  the  resultant  price 
increases  are  causing  an  unnecessary  hard- 
ship upon  us,  a  hardship  with  whicii  others 
in  our  industry  in  other  areas  of  the  country 
do  not  have  to  contend. 

Our  annual  consumption  of  No.  6  fuel  oil 
is  35,000  barrels.  Since  April  1,  1959,  we  have 
had  increases,  resulting  from  import  restric- 
tions, totaling  25  cents  a  barrel — which,  on 
an  annual  basis,  results  in  Increased  costs  to 
us  for  fuel  of  $8,750. 

We  feel  that  every  possible  effort  should 
be  made  to  remove  the  restrictions  on  im- 
ports Of  residual  oil  Into  the  New  England 
area,  and  solicit  your  help  in  achieving  this 
objective.  Your  activities  to  this  end  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

James  R.  Carter. 


Tkoy  Mills.  Inc.. 
Troy,  N.n.,  June  16,  1961. 
The  New   England   Council, 
Boston.  Ma.is. 

(Attention:    Mr.    Gardner    A.   Caverly,    exec- 
utive  vice  president.) 
Deab  Mr.  Caverlt:  In  reply  to  your  memo- 
randum of  June  13  regarding  the  investiga- 
tion   of   the    residual    oil    problem    for    New 


England,  we  make  answer  to  your  inquiries, 
as  follows: 

1.  We  are  classified  as  a  textile  manufac- 
turer, our  products  being  woven  apparel  fab- 
rics and  needled  piinched  felts  of  jute  and 
synthetic  fibers,  and  coated  fabrics. 

2.  We  are  currently  using  35,000  b«.rrels  of 
residual  oil  per  year. 

3.  The  price  increase  per  barrel  we  have 
experienced  since  April  I.  1959.  is  $0.1504. 

4.  Annual  increase  of  cost  to  our  firm — 
$5,264. 

6.  The  only  other  fuel  which  we  might 
possibly  use  would  be  coal  but  this  cannot 
be  properly  done  due  to  Inadequate  draft. 

We    hope   that   you   will    be   successful    in 
your  efforts  in  removing  tlie  restrictions  on 
imported  residual  fuel  oil. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ernest  L    WooDBuiif, 

Controller. 


Foster  Beef  OO  , 
Manche-tpr,  Sfl,  June  10,  1961 
Mr    Gardner  A.  Caverly,  i 

Executive  Vice  President. 
The  New  England  Council. 
Boston.  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  sausage  manufhcturers 
and  meat  processors  as  well  as  wholesalers 
of  beef-pork  provisions,  butter,  cheese,  egcjs. 
employing  about  125  people,  handling  and 
distributing  meats  In  a  five-State  area  of 
New  England  including  Army  and  VA  In- 
stallations, as  well  as  shipping  to  outside 
Army  and  Navy  installations. 

In  our  operations  requiring  a  125-horse- 
power  high-pressure  boiler  we  use  about 
2.240  barrels  of  oil  a  year. 

The  increase  in  cost  since  April  1.  1959,  has 
bern  $0,25  per  barrel,  totaling  $560  annually 
We  cannot  burn  any  other  fuel  With  the 
type  of  equipment  we  have. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Jacob  Poster  2d, 

P'".ndent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  as 
a  nation,  we  have  become  consumer- 
conscious  as  at  no  other  time  in  our 
history.  Erosion  of  the  conBiimer's 
pocketbook  through  spiraling  prices  is  a 
danger  literally  everybody  thinics  and 
talks  about.  Some  of  these  pocketbook 
threats  are  obvious.  But  others  are 
subtle,  hidden,  insidious.  In  many  ways 
these  latter  can  hurt  us  the  most,  simply 
because  we  do  not  realize  what  !is  hap- 
pening until  it  is  too  late. 

A  case  in  point  arises  in  the  current 
controversy  over  whether  restxictions 
should  be  continued  on  imports  of  resid- 
ual fuel  oil.  Consumers  of  this  heavy 
fuel  oil  claim  these  restrictions  on  the 
imports  which  are  their  only  practical 
source  of  fuel  oil  have  not  put  a  single 
miner  back  to  work  in  the  last  29 
months.  But  the  controls  have  served 
to  boost  the  price  of  this  petroleum  fuel 
to  a  point  sufficient  to  put  thcii  plants 
and  factories  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage. 

Price  parity  clauses  in  fuel  conti-acts 
with  large  con.sumers  provide  that  as  the 
cost  of  one  fuel  rises — as  residual  oil 
has — the  price  of  other  fuels,  like  coal 
and  gas,  also  can  be  increased.  This  is 
a  fact  of  life,  in  force  and  in  practice. 
The  net  effect  is  a  general  increase  in 
all  fuel  prices.  And  this  increa.se  reflects 
not  only  in  the  areas  of  origination,  but 
all  over  the  country. 

My  friends  in  Wiscoiisiu  are  paying 
more  for  the  fuel  they  use  because  the 
price  has  increased  to  a  consumer  in 
Maine  or  Califomia.     The  oil  they  use 


for  heating  or  manufacture  costs  them 
more.  The  gas  they  use  costs  them  more 
and  the  products  they  buy  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  reflect  these  increased 
costs. 

The  very  fact  of  import  quotas  on  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  tends  to  raise  and  Iceep 
prices  up.  Import  restrictions  are  not 
reducing  imports  so  much  as  they  are 
raising  prices.  As  a  practical  matter, 
imports  of  residual  oil  are  the  only  prac- 
tical .'^ource  of  supply.  Our  domestic 
oil  industry  does  not  caic  to  supply  the 
domestic  demand  for  this  kind  of  petro- 
leum fuel  because  it  is  an  unprofitable 
product,  and  few  refineries  care  to  pro- 
duce heavy  fuel  oil.  Residual  fuel  oil. 
to  the  efficient  American  refiner,  is  un- 
profitable, leftover  byproducts  not 
worth  handling.  The  goal  of  the.se  effi- 
cient American  refiners  is  to  .so  com- 
pletely utilize  its  crude  oil  in  producing 
more  sophisticated  petroleum  products 
as  to  leave  no  residual  oil  at  all.  It  is 
like  one  of  our  meatpacking  plants  that 
boasts  of  using  every  part  of  the  pig. 
even  the  squeal.  And  those  who  use 
residual  fuel  oil  cannot  convert  to  gas 
or  coal  without  prohibitive  expense. 

Since  our  American  producers  are  not 
of  a  mind  to  fill  this  supply  vacuum, 
imports  certainly  must  do  it.  Any  re- 
striction on  imports  of  this  particular 
petroleum  product  will  create  an  un- 
certainty of  supply  that  inevitably  leads 
to  increa.sed  prices  for  all  fuels.  And 
that  is  the  tracedy  of  it.  It  is  a  com- 
pletely unproductive  increase  in  price, 
that  harms  our  national  economy  and 
eventually  visits  all  our  pocketbooks. 

Without  import  restrictions,  re.sidual 
oil  prices  may  well  come  down,  and  thus 
help  bring  down  other  prices  of  compet- 
ing fuels.  The  restrictions  are  having 
an  inflationary  effect  as  matters  stand 
now. 

In  the  end.  nothing  is  accomplished  by 
stifling  competition  at  the  expen.se  of 
the  consumer.  And  the  consumer,  in 
this  case,  is  not  just  a  resident  in  Wis- 
consin. New  England,  or  California,  or 
Hawaii,  but  a  resident  of  every  State. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from   Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  for  the  leadership  he  is  showing 
in  protecting  the  interests  of  our  com- 
mon New  England  region  with  respect 
to  this  particular  critical  problem. 

Mr,  President,  in  Maine  we  have  an 
old  saying  about  our  weather:  "We  have 
two  seasons,  July  and  winter."  When  it 
comes  time  to  pay  our  fuel  bills,  we  are 
apt  to  think  someone  left  out  July, 

Winter,  which  costs  New  Englandcrs 
perhaps  half  again  as  much  to  keep 
wa:m  as  it  does  the  average  U.S.  citizen, 
is  just  3  months  away.  The  cost  of  fuel, 
therefore,  is  a  major  concern  to  us  in 
terms  of  home  heating,  heating  for  pub- 
lic buildings,  industrial  uses,  and  ther- 
mal production  of  electricity. 

New  England  has  historically  de- 
pended on  residual  oil  because  it  is  the 
least  expensive  fuel  available.  It  has 
been  the  principal  fuel  of  industry, 
schools,  apartment  houses,  hospitals,  and 
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public  buildings.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  understandable  that  we 
view  v^'ith  a  jaundiced  eye  any  efforts  to 
i-estrict  the  .supply  of  residual  fuel  in 
our  area. 

To  put  the  issue  as  blimtly  and  simply 
as  possible,  I  believe  that  the  present 
import  contn)l  program  which  restrict* 
the  shipment  of  foreign  residua]  fuel  oil 
for  our  domestic  market  is  harmful  to 
our  national  interest  and  injurious  to 
the  citizens  of  New  England  in  general, 
and  Maine  in  particular. 

To  some,  this  may  seem  to  be  an  issue 
which  necessarily  divides  one  area  of 
our  Nation  from  another.  This  has 
been  the  nature  of  the  debate  over 
residual  oil  imports,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  the  nature  of  the  problem.  After 
reviewing  the  facts  involved  In  the  pro- 
duction of  domestic  crude  oil  and  its 
products,  the  consumption  of  residual 
oil  and  other  fuels,  the  problems  of  the 
domestic  coal  industry,  and  our  rela- 
tionship with  other  oil-producing  coun- 
tries, I  am  convinced  tJiat  the  oil  import 
control  program,  especially  as  applied  to 
residual  fuel  oil,  is  based  on  false  as- 
sumptions. I  am  certain  that  these  re- 
strictions can  be  removed  without  in- 
jury to  any  substantial  segment  of  our 
economy. 

Since  the  residual  oil  import  program 
was  instituted  in  the  spring  of  1959,  fuel 
oil  costs  in  New  England  have  increased 
tremendously.  The  average  price  per 
barrel  has  increased  about  30  cents  in 
just  2  years.  Competition  in  the  indus- 
try has  declined  considerably,  encourag- 
ing high  profits  for  the  distributors,  and 
squeezing  the  poor  consumers.  The 
price  has  not  only  injured  the  direct 
user  of  residual  oil;  it  has  also  resulted 
in  higher  electric  bills  in  the  north- 
east— an  area  which  already  has  some 
of  the  highest  power  rates  in  the  coun- 
try. The  July  1960,  increase  of  15  cents 
per  barrel  to  electric  utilities  has  cost 
customers  of  the  Central  Maine  Power 
Co.  an  estimated  $230,505  in  increased 
electric  power  rates. 

Comparable  increases  have  adversely 
affected  our  manufacturers,  already 
hard  pressed  in  competition  with  those 
in  other  areas  of  the  United  States  and 
with  foreign  industries.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  bear  this  cost,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  fair  to  impose  an  artificial 
burden  on  our  workers. 

It  has  been  argued  that  residual  fuel 
import  restrictions  are  necessary  in  or- 
der to  protect  the  domestic  oil  and  coal 
industries.  But  such  an  argument  does 
not  stand  up.  In  the  first  place,  the 
domestic  oil  industry  is  producing  less 
and  less  residual  oil,  relative  to  its  total 
crude  production. 

In  1950,  20  percent  of  our  domestic 
oil  products  was  represented  by  residual 
fuel.  By  1960.  that  proportion  had 
dropped  to  11  percent.  Domestic  re- 
finers have  foimd  it  more  profitable  to 
shift  the  production  to  gasoline  and 
other  distillates.  Some  refineries  pro- 
duce no  residual.  By  contrast,  foreign 
sources  coiicentrate  on  residuals.  In 
Venezuela,  for  example,  the  yield  of  re- 
siduals from  crude  averages  50  percent 
For  some  refineries  the  yield  is  as  high 
as  70  percent. 
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The  representatives  of  our  coal-pro- 
ducing areas  have  argued  that  the  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  import  restricticMis  are  a 
necessary  protection  for  the  declining 
coal  industry.  Actually,  the  total  do- 
mestic residual  oil  consumption  has  been 
remarkably  stable  in  the  last  ten  years. 
Prori  1950  to  1960,  for  example,  total 
consumption  of  residual  fuel  oil  increased 
only  three  million  barrels,  from  554  mil- 
lion barrels  to  557  million  barrels.  This 
is  hardly  a  drastic  increase  in  the  use  of 
a  competing  fuel. 

At  the  same  time,  east  coast  consump- 
tion has  gone  up  from  255  million  bar- 
rels  in    1950   to   319   million   barrels   in 

1960.  In  New  Qigland.  consumption 
rose  from  51  million  barrels  in  1949  to 
71  million  barrels  in  1959.  Obviously, 
the  east  coast  and  New  England  have 
suffered  the  most  from  the  import  re- 
stiictions. 

Why  has  the  consumption  of  residual 
fuel  oil  increased  so  much  in  our  area, 
while  remaining  fairly  constant  in  other 
areas  of  the  country?  The  simple  fact 
is  that  coal  is  not  and  cannot  be  com- 
petitive, because  of  shipping  costs.  It 
costs  more  to  ship  a  ton  of  coal  from 
West  Virginia  to  New  England  than  the 
cost  of  the  coal  at  the  mine  mouth. 
For  example,  one  large  coal  user  in  New 
England  has  been  paying  $5  a  ton  for 
the  coal  at  the  mine  mouth  and  $5.75 
a  ton  for  freight.  For  most  users,  coal 
consumption  under  these  circiunstances 
is  and  would  be  uneconomic.  Present 
users  of  residual  oil  will  not  pay  the  high 
costs  of  conversion  to  return  to  the  use 
of  coal,  when  more  than  half  the  cost 
of  coal  consists  of  freight  charges. 

It  should  be  clear,  from  the  facts  I 
have  cited,  that  New  England  is  being 
asked  to  pay  a  high  cost  in  increased 
fuel  costs  for  an  import  policy  which  is 
not  going  lo  do  the  job  its  supporters 
want.  All  we  ask  is  that  we  be  released 
from  this  burden. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  said  that  this  is 
not  only  a  policy  which  injures  New 
Englanders;  it  is  one  which  is  harmful 
to  the  national  interest.  In  the  first 
place,  it  will  encourage  uneconomic  use 
of  our  domestic  crude  oU,  by  pressuring 
refiners  to  produce  more  residual  fuel 
oil  at  the  expense  of  more  profitable  dis- 
tillates. In  the  second  place,  it  will 
hamper  the  growth  of  industries  in  an 
important  area  of  our  counti-y  Finally, 
it  will  continue  to  be  an  irritant  in  our 
relationships  with  Venezuela  and  other 
important  Latin  American  countries. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting our  coal  mining  areas.  I  be- 
lieve Uiey  need  and  deserve  help.  That 
is  why  I  worked  so  hard  for  the  Area  Re- 
development Act. 

I  understand  the  problems  of  import 
competition.  That  is  why  I  introduced 
S.  1735.  the  Orderly  Marketing  Act  of 

1961.  which  would  help  protect  domestic 
industries  against  a  flood  of  low -cost  im- 
poits. 

I  believe  in  the  sound  use  of  our  nat- 
ural resources.  That  is  why  I  co- 
sponsored  the  national  fuels  policy 
resolution.  This,  to  me.  is  the  road 
to  prosperity  and  sound  conservation 
for  all  segments  of  our  domestic  fuels 
industry. 


I  ask  our  friends  from  the  fuels  pro- 
ducing States  to  join  us  in  removing  an 
unnecessary,  imrealistic,  and  misleading 
policy  which  is  injuring  one  section  of 
our  country,  without  being  erf  benefit  to 
another,  I  urge  widespread  support  for 
removal  of  the  restrictions  on  imports 
of  residual  fuel  oil. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  junior  Senator  from  Maine 
for  a  very  splendid  presentation  of  a 
very  imrnjrtant  subject. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  SmathersI, 

Mr.  SMATHERS,  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator fro.Ti  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  the  mandatory  oil  im- 
port control  program  initiated  pursuant 
to  Presidential  Proclamation  No.  3279  of 
March  1959,  is  having  an  adverse  effect 
on  our  domestic  economy,  insofar  as  the 
inclusion  of  residual  oil  and  its  deriva- 
tives is  concerned. 

Assuming,  however,  that  some  controls 
are  needed  on  the  importation  of  crude 
oil  and  its  principal  derivatives,  it  seems 
clear  to  me  that  the  present  mandatory 
control  program  has  extended  it';  scope 
to  include  products  whose  importation 
could  not  possibly  injure  the  domestic 
oil  industry  or  impair  the  national  se- 
curity. These  products  as  a  matter  of 
fact  are  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word 
"principal  derivatives  of  crude  oil." 

For  example,  present  mandatory  con- 
trols apply  to  such  products  as  residual 
fuel  oil.  liquefied  gases,  and  asphalt 

Residual  fuel  oil  is  a  bj-product  of 
crude  oil ;  and  the  production  of  residual 
fuel  oil  by  domestic  producers  has  been 
steadily  declining.  Etomestic  producers 
apparently  consider  residual  oil  to  be  an 
undesirable  and  unprofitable  byproduct; 
yet  it  is  used  extensively  by  public  utili- 
ties, hospitals,  and  the  like. 

The  application  of  mandatory  controls 
to  this  product  in  no  way  sen-es  the  pur- 
pose intended  by  the  mandatory  pro- 
gram, and  has  only  led,  as  such  restric- 
tions must  inevitably  lead,  to  higher 
prices  for  domestic  consumers. 

Propane  is  another  excellent  example 
of  the  extension  of  the  program  beyond 
any  reasonable  limits  in  terms  of  na- 
tional security.  This  product  amounts 
to  less  than  one -half  of  1  percent  of  a 
barrel  of  crude  oil,  and  was  not  being 
imported  in  districts  I  through  IV,  and 
only  in  insignificant  quantities  in  dis- 
trict V— the  West  Coast — prior  to  the 
imposition  of  mandatory  controls.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  importation  of  this 
product  could  not  possibly  have  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  national  security,  since 
it  was  not  being  imported,  and  was  not 
even  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  con- 
trolled under  the  voluntaiT  program. 

Both  residual  fuel  oil  and  propane  are 
available  in  large  supply  from  Venezuela. 
This  market  is  readily  available  and  at 
a  time  when  the  United  States  is  dih- 
gently  seeking  to  assist  Latin  America  in 
its  economic  development,  and  to  pro- 
mote better  relations  with  the  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  there  can  be  no 
justification  for  imposing  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  these  products  from 
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a  nation  such  as  Venezuela,  whose  econ- 
omy and  development  are  so  closely  tied 
to  the  oil  industry. 

It  is  ironic  indeed  that  during  the 
long  dictatorship  of  Marcos  Perez 
Jiminez,  restrictions  on  importations 
from  Venezuela  were  not  in  effect,  while 
almost  immediately  after  the  rise  of  a 
democratic  regime  in  Venezuela,  severe 
import  restrictions  were  imposed  on 
these  products  as  well  as  crude  oil  and 
its  principal  derivatives.  Removal  of  all 
unnecessary  restrictions  on  the  importa- 
tion of  oil  products  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  economy  of  Venezuela  and 
would  benefit  consumers  in  the  United 
States  at  the  same  time. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  careful  re- 
evaluation  of  the  entire  mandatory 
control  program,  and  particularly  its 
application  to  certain  products  listed  as 
principal  derivatives  of  crude  oil,  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  if  such  products  are,  in 
fact,  principal  derivatives,  and  if  their 
importation  would  be  a  threat  to  the  do- 
mestic oil  industry  and  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  This,  of  course,  I  do 
not  believe  would  be  the  case. 

I  believe  it  is  very  apparent  that,  in 
the  great  haste  in  which  the  mandatory 
control  program  was  prepared  and  im- 
posed, many  products  were  included  arbi- 
trarily and  without  reference  to  the  aims 
and  objectives  of  the  program,  and  the 
abuses  that  this  program  was  intended 
to  correct. 

Severe  restrictions  on  normal  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  other  peo- 
ples of  the  free  world  should  not  be  im- 
posed except  for  the  most  compelling 
reasons.  Such  restrictions  invariably 
result  in  higher  costs  to  the  consuming 
public  and  in  a  lessening  of  our  trade 
ties  with  our  allies  in  the  free  world. 

We  in  Florida  depend  largely  on  re- 
sidual oil  imports,  and  our  statewide 
economy  is  dependent  on  a  sufficient 
quantity.  It  is  the  primary  source  of 
power,  since  we  have  no  coal  deposits, 
and,  while  water  is  available  in  great 
quantities,  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
derive  energy  from  it. 

Our  industries  are  completely  de- 
pendent upon  fuel  oils.  Because  of  high 
freight  rates  and  other  unfavorable 
economic  factors,  the  use  of  coal  for  all 
practical  purposes  is  out  of  the  question. 
Our  installations  are  not  equipped  to 
burn  coal,  and  therefore  the  removal  of 
the  import  restrictions  would  not  have 
any  adverse  effect  on  the  coal  industry. 

There  appears  to  be  no  dispute  about 
the  fact  that  the  domestic  production  of 
residual  fuel  oil  is  insuflBcient  to  meet  the 
national  need.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  domestic  oil  industry  admits 
this  fact  to  be  true.  It  has  been  our 
contention  that  the  domestic  oil  indus- 
try is  more  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
imports  of  crude  rather  than  residual 
fuel  oil.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
these  artificial  restrictions  are  unneces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  any  domestic 
industry  and  should  be  removed. 

Since  the  restrictions  imp>osed  are 
unnecessary  and  operate  adversely  to 
economic  growth,  not  only  in  Florida, 
but  throughout  other  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion as  well,  I  urge  that  prompt  action 
be  taken  to  have  them  removed. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Florida 
for  a  fine  contribution  to  this  important 
subject. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty]. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for 
his  determined  efforts  to  bnnt;  public 
attention  to  the  serioius  effects  which 
oil  import  restrictions  have  on  the  gen- 
eral economy. 

Oil  import  restrictions  have  cost  the 
consumer  millions  of  dollRrs.  particular- 
ly if  he  lives  or  works  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  United  States  Every  study  of 
residual  oil  prices  that  has  been  made 
shows  conclusively  that  prices  have  risen 
substantially  since  restrictions  on  im- 
ports were  imposed. 

The  OCDM  is  makini:  continuing 
studies  of  these  prices,  and  iheir  data 
shows  that  cargo  prices  for  heavy  fuel 
oil  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States 
between  the  first  quarter  of  1959  and  the 
first  quarter  of  1961  have  risen  11  cents 
a  barrel  for  resellers.  16  cents  a  barrel 
for  electric  utilities,  and  21  cents  a  bar- 
rel for  other  users. 

Prices  in  New  England  and  Florida 
have  risen  relatively  more  than  the  av- 
erage for  the  entire  east  coast.  In  New 
England  the  cargo  price  of  residual  oil 
to  resellers  has  gone  from  a  low  of  $1.97 
a  barrel  in  July  1959.  to  a  high  of  $2.27 
in  March  1961.  a  30-cent-a-barrel  in- 
crease. 

Proponents  of  residual  oil  restrictions, 
particularly  the  coal  industry.  Insist  on 
using  1957  as  the  base  year  for  compari- 
son of  present-day  fuel  prices:  1957  was 
a  year  of  high  fuel  oil  prices  due  to  the 
Suez  Canal  crisis.  In  fact,  1957  oil 
prices  were  higher  than  any  other  year 
since  the  Korean  war.  and  serve  as  a 
convenient  benchmark  for  those  who 
wish  to  proclaim  that  residual  oil  prices 
have  not  gone  up. 

The  OCDM  survey  shows  that  prices 
definitely  have  gone  up  to  cargo  buyers 
.since  restrictions  were  impo.sed.  but  oth- 
er available  data  shows  that  the  small 
user  is  paying  a  great  deal  more  under 
the  impact  of  the  restriction  program. 
Posted  tank  truck  prices  in  New  England 
have  increased  from  S2.49  a  barrel  in 
July  1959  to  $2.79  a  barrel  in  1961.  In 
New  York  tank  truck  prices  show  similar 
increases.  In  addition  to  the  posted 
price  increases,  discounts  on  tank  truck 
deliveries  have  been  narrowing  since  im- 
port restrictions  were  imposed  raising 
prices  still  further.  Many  small  buyers 
depend  on  short-term  or  spot  purchases 
for  their  fuel  oil  requirements,  and.  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  market  where  a 
shortage  exists,  it  is  the.se  purchasers 
who  pay  the  highest  premium.  This  is 
also  true  of  public  agencies  who  are  re- 
quired by  statute  or  local  ordinance  to 
make  all  fuel  purchases  on  the  basis  of 
public  bidding. 
Typical  examples  are:  I 

The  New  York  City  Hou.^injr  Authority. 
one  of  the  largest  buyers  of  residual  oil 
in  the  East,  opened  bids  in  May  of  this 
year  for  89.3  million  barrels  of  residual 
oil.  They  were  forced  to  sign  contracts 
at   prices   substantially   higher    than    at 


any  time — barring  the  Suez  crisis — since 
1954.  The  price  increases  to  the  New 
York  City  Housing  Authority  varied  be- 
tween 17  and  24  percent  higher  than  bids 
received  in  1959. 

In  Boston  an  analysis  presented  by  the 
New  England  Council  of  public  bids  for 
15  public  agencies  in  the  greater  Boston 
area  showed  a  weighted  average  increase 
of  48  4  cents  a  barrel  for  1960  bids  com- 
pared with  those  of  1959. 

With  artificial  restrictions  such  as 
those  imposed  by  import  controls,  it  is. 
unfortunately,  the  small  buyer  least  able 
to  afford  these  high  prices  who  is  forced 
to  bid  for  the  last  barrel  available. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
testified  before  Secretary  Udall  on  Feb- 
ruary 20.  1961,  that  due  to  the  restric- 
tions on  imports,  bidding  on  fuel  con- 
tracts for  the  Washington.  DC.  area 
had  been  severely  limited,  and  that  its 
annual  costs  in  Washington  were  in- 
crea.sed  by  $660,000  because  of  the  poor 
procurt-meni  climate 

There  is  ample  proof  that  these  price 
increases  are  directly  attributable  to  the 
restriction  program.  In  all  east  coast 
ports  there  now  exist  two  prices  for  re- 
sidual oil.  one  price  for  oil  coming  under 
the  quota  program  and  another  price  for 
oil  which  does  not  come  under  the  quota 
program.  This  differential  is  30  cents 
a  barrel,  and  it  never  existed  prior  to 
July  1959.  This  is  the  same  oil  in  the 
same  tanks  coming  from  the  same 
source.  Caribbean  residual  oil  can  now 
be  purchased  in  Canada  almost  25  cents 
per  barrel  cheaper  than  it  can  in  Boston, 
New  York.  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore. 
It  might  be  worth  while  to  consider  how 
these  differentials  occur. 

When  bonded  residual  is  placed  in 
storage,  the  tank  is  sealed  by  a  customs 
official.  If  oil  is  to  be  withdrawn  and 
u.sed  domestically,  the  customs  official 
measures  the  tank  and  unseals  it  The 
oil  is  withdrawn,  the  tank  is  remeasured. 
and  the  duty  on  the  amount  of  oil  with- 
drawn is  paid.  The  tank  is  then  re- 
sealed. 

Withdrawing  for  international  use 
follows  the  same  pattern  except  the  duty 
is  not  paid.  This  oil.  of  course,  is  the 
same  oil  and  may  be  used  interchange- 
ably with  any  other  residual  oil.  In  fact, 
oil  from  the  same  tank  may  be  used  for 
barge  or  truck  deliveries  to  industrial  or 
heating  consumers. 

Contrary  to  the  statement  by  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association  which  appeared 
in  the  daily  Congressional  Record  on 
August  10.  page  A6274.  oil  for  ships"  use 
has  always  operated  in  the  same  under- 
lying price  pattern  as  oil  for  domestic 
consumption.  It  is  quite  apparent  that 
if  an  oil  company  expects  to  sell  residual 
oil  in  an  international  market,  it  must 
meet  the  v.orld  price.  Ships  coming  into 
U.S.  ports  are  not  captive  customers  as 
they  can  readily  take  on  fuel  at  the  non- 
U.S.  port  of  call  before  or  after  stopping 
in  the  United  States. 

What  this  means  then  is  that  if  oil 
users  on  the  east  coa.st  had  acce.ss  to  a 
free    world    market    for    this   fuel,    they 

would  be  paying  30  cents  a  barrel  less 
than  they  are  now  paying.  Based  on 
the  nationwide  demand  for  this  prod- 
uct, in  1960  the  total  cost  of  the  restric- 


tion program  for  that  year  only  to  the 
oil  users  was  $167  million.  Of  course. 
this  only  tells  part  of  the  story.  It  does 
not  reflect  other  indirect  costs,  loss  of 
business,  and  loss  of  Jobs.  This  artifi- 
cial price  barrier  is  one  more  handicap 
for  the  U.S.  busmessman  attempting  to 
compete  both  at  home  and  abroad 
against  foreign  competition.  These  price 
increases  also  affect  the  homeowner  and 
apartment  dweller.  Practically  all  large 
electric  utilities  that  use  significant 
quantities  of  residual  oil  have  fuel 
clauses  in  their  rates  which  provide  for 
passing  along  to  residential  users,  and 
in  fact  all  electric  customers,  increases 
and  decreases  in  the  cost  of  fuel.  Every 
utility  in  this  category  has  experienced 
at  least  a  15-ccnt-a-barrcl  increase  In 
the  cost  of  oil,  all  of  which  has  been 
passed  on  to  their  customers. 

Leases  for  most  mdustrlal  property 
contain  escalator  clauses  which  automat- 
ically raise  the  rent  as  fuel  costs  In- 
crease. In  the  city  of  New  York  charges 
to  occupants  of  cooperatively  owned 
apartments  follow  a  similar  pattern. 

It  would  seem  that  it  is  time  for  the 
Senate  to  understand  that  the  American 
consumer  should  be  prot-ected  from  hav- 
ing his  pocket  picked  under  the  gui.'^e  of 
national  security  We  have  already  com- 
mitted the  American  taxpayer  to  a  de- 
fen.se  budget  in  excess  of  $45  b;llion. 
We  cannot  permit  national  security  to 
become  a  politica]  football  or  crutch 
every  time  an  industry  sees  an  opportu- 
nity to  close  the  door  on  normal  compe- 
tition. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  my  distinguished 
friend  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Vermont  for 
his  fine  contribution. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sjichusetts  IMr.  SmtthI. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  other  Senators  who 
have  preceded  me.  We  in  Massachu- 
setts suffer  greatly  from  continued  re- 
strictions on  imports  of  residual  fuel  oiL 
I  should  like  to  speak  of  another  phase 
of  the  problem  which  confronts  us  today. 

Mr  President,  much  has  been  made  in 
recent  weeks  of  how  important  con- 
tinued restrictions  on  imports  of  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  will  be  to  national  defense 
and  security.  We  even  have  heard  the 
claim  that  residual  oil  Imports  have  been 
found  to  impair  the  national  security — 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  such 
si>eciflc  finding  by  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization,  which  is  the 
agency  responsible  for  such  determina- 
tions. 

This  careless  use  of  personal  opinion 
and  purposeful  misrepresentation  has  no 
place  in  discussions  of  matters  as  serious 
as  the  defense  and  security  of  this  Na- 
tion. It  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme  to 
misuse  terms  like  national  defense  and 
national  security  as  screens  for  the  am- 
bitions of  self-serving  groups. 

Unfortunately,  this  unthinking  use  of 
these  terms  of  reference — actively  en- 
couraged by  elements  of  the  coal,  rail- 
road, and  oil  industries — has  found  its 
way   right  into   the  very   Halls  of  Con- 


gress. National  defense  and  national 
security  are  serious  matters  calling  for 
our  best  and  xnoet  objective  thinking. 
They  must  not  be  made  Into  mere  f  sunll- 
iar  phrases,  political  footballs  to  be  used 
by  anyone  wanting  the  Government  to 
provide  him  with  a  special  protectire 
armor  against  fair  competition.  With 
this  in  mind,  let  America  take  a  hard 
lock  it  the  realities  of  national  defense 
in  today's  world  and  the  relationship  of 
residual  fuel  oil  imports  to  it. 

The  United  States  no  longer  is  an 
invulnerable  fortress  surrounded  by 
protective  oceans.  Por  this  reason  our 
Government  has  dispersed  and  moved 
forward  its  defenses  through  a  world- 
wide network  of  alliances  consistent  with 
the  requirements  of  a  world  F>ower 
charged  with  the  defense  of  Uberty 
evenrwhere.  The  time  is  gone  when  we 
can  think  in  terms  of  World  Wars  I 
and  II. 

We  certainly  hope  no  nuclear  war  ever 
will  come  to  this  planet.  But  to  be  re- 
ahstic.  we  must  calculate  possible  con- 
sequences of  such  a  war.  Would  we 
really  lose  our  abUity  to  supply  the  east 
coast — and  the  west,  for  that  matter— 
with  necessary  fuels  such  as  residual  oil 
coming  from  abroad? 

First  of  all.  everyone  seems  to  agree  a 
nuclear  war  could  last  only  a  relatively 
short  time.  Retaliatory  capability  on 
hand  would  decide  the  outcome.  It 
would  be  a  period  of  mutual  destruction. 
e.sF>ecially  the  wiping  out  of  fixed  targets 
;-eroed  in  ahead  of  time.  Even  with 
overall  military  superiority,  fixed  targets 
.such  as  railhubs  will  be  ^'ulnerable. 
Coal  shipments  by  rail  from  mine  to  con- 
.'iumer.  especially  along  the  concentrated 
transport  areas  of  the  east  coast,  would 
be  easily  mtemipted.  When  we  think  of 
how  a  snowstorm  can  slow  them  down, 
think  what  would  happen  in  a  bombed 
out  marshaling  yard. 

True,  our  shipping  lanes  and  refinery 
installations  also  are  vulnerable  to  at- 
tack. But  the  major  threat  from  enemy 
missile-carryuig  submarines  is  to  land 
installations.  And  there  is  one  thing  in 
a  tanker's  favor — it  cannot  be  zeroed  in 
ahead  of  time.  It  is  a  moving  target 
that  would  have  to  be  hunted  dov^Ti,  one 
at  a  time,  by  enemy  sea  forces.  While 
the  present  Russian  submaiine  fieet  is 
superior  to  Germany's  before  World  War 
II.  so  too  are  our  own  submarine  detec- 
tion systems  better.  Our  defense  against 
enemy  submarines  is  far  superior  to  our 
defense  against  nuclear  missiles  right 
now 

The  defense  again.«Tt  nuclear  attack 
upon  rrfinerios  must  lie  in  dispersal  and 
.spreading  out  of  capacity  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  more  refineries  avail- 
able to  us  in  the  Caribbean  and  at  home, 
the  better  the  survival  chances  of  our 
petroleum  sources.  We  should  develop 
excess  capacity  in  the  Caribbean  to  as- 
.^nire  the  east  coast  adequate  supphes  of 
residual  oil.  and  at  the  same  time  estab- 
lish a  going  system  of  flexible  water 
transportation. 

A.s  a  practical  matter,  coal  supplies 
cnuld  be  tied  in  knots  by  an  enemy  attack 
much  more  quickly,  much  more  easily 
than  oil-fuel  supplies  coming  in  by  tank- 
er.    In  a  nuclear  war.  coal  would  be  of 


little  help  along  the  east  coast.  There 
would  not  be  suflficient  time  to  develop 
our  full  industrial  potential.  And  coal 
could  not  be  used  in  a  majority  of  plants 
presently  burning  residual  oil. 

On  this  point  of  relative  vulnerability 
and  fueling  our  industries.  It  is  strange 
Indeed  that  the  coal  industry,  which 
would  like  Government  protection  under 
the  puise  of  national  security,  should  be 
opposed  to  development  of  atomic 
powerplants.  Such  installations  would 
not  require  any  type  of  fuel  transporta- 
tion, and  thus  would  be  least  vulnerable, 
fuelwise.  in  time  of  war.  If  the  industry 
sincerely  believed  in  the  thesis  of  ulti- 
mate security,  it  logically  should  take  a 
different  p>osition  on  atomic  power  devel- 
opment. 

To  claim  the  United  States  might  be 
cut  ofT  from  our  residual  oil  supplies 
in  the  Middle  East  is  tantamount  to  ac- 
cepting defeat  in  advance.  Defense 
against  all-out  nuclear  war  does  not 
require  us  to  take  such  a  defeatist  point 
of  view,  to  give  up  our  shipping  lanes 
to  Russian  submarines,  to  withdraw  to 
our  ovn\  shores  and  there  wring  our 
hands  as  a  captive  nation  at  the  mercy 
of  a  hostile  world  around  us. 

Defense  against  nuclear  attack  re- 
quires a  vast  network  of  alliances,  multi- 
ple and  dispersed  retaliatory  capability 
and  flexibility  in  both  our  fuel  resources 
and  transportation  system.  Expansion 
of  our  residual  oil  import  supply  and 
transportation  system  fits  this  picture 
of  dynamic  enlightenment,  especially  in 
view  of  the  ever-shrinking  domestic  sup- 
ply of  this  essential  fuel. 

But  think  of  national  defense  in 
another  degree — the  so-called  brush-fire 
wars.  These  sporadic  and  separated  out- 
bursts of  violence  would  leave  our  major 
shipping  lanes  untouched.  At  least,  they 
have  in  the  past.  But  still  flexibility  and 
dispersal  of  the  free  world  oil  supply  is 
an  essential  requirement.  Take  the  case 
of  a  war  in  the  Middle  East,  serious 
enough  to  cut  the  residual  oil  supply  to 
both  Europe  and  the  United  States.  As 
we  demonstrated  during  the  Suez  crisis. 
we  can  supply  the  additional  European 
oil  needs  from  the  Western  Hemisphere — 
thanks  to  the  surplus  tanker  fleet  now 
in  existence. 

But  even  assuming  the  most  unlikely 
situation  that  we  were  temporarily  cut 
off  from  Europe  as  well  as  Africa,  with- 
out total  nuclear  war.  we  would  be  able 
to  obtain  the  Venezuelan  residual  oil 
tiiat  now  is  shipped  to  Europe — thanks 
in  this  case  not  only  to  our  surplus  tanker 
fleet,  but  to  our  historically  friendly 
commercial  and  diplomatic  relations 
with  that  country.  Venezuela's  exports 
are  90  percent  oil — with  a  major  share 
going  to  the  United  States.  No  other 
market  could  replace  our  own  for  "Vene- 
zuela. That  good  neighbor  wants  to  sell 
us  her  oil  and  has  gone  on  record  as 
opposing  the  current  import  restrictions. 

In  time  of  brushfire  wars,  also,  addi- 
tional coal  could  be  used,  if  necessary, 
by  plants  and  installations  with  dual 
burning  facilities.  It  is  figrured  an  abso- 
lute maximum  of  6  million  tons  of  coal 
per  year  could  be  used  by  such  facilities 
if  they  could  not  get  oil.  This  kind  of 
additional    tonnage    could    be    supplied 
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easily  by  full-time  schedules  of  produc- 
tion and  employment  in  the  coal  indus- 
try. It  would  be  no  strain  for  the  coal 
industry.  It  would  give  now-employed 
miners  a  little  extra  money.  But  it  would 
not  put  any  of  today's  out-of-work  coal 
miners  back  on  the  payroll. 

National  defense,  national  security — 
these  are  dynamic  states  that  must  take 
life  and  form  from  positive  thinking  and 
positive  action.  They  do  not  flourish  on 
negatives.  National  defense  is  an  obli- 
gation, not  an  excuse.  National  security 
grows  from  confidence  and  independ- 
ence, from  doing  things  for  ourselves 
rather  than  having  them  done  for  us. 
They  are  a  flag  to  look  up  to,  not  a  wall 
to  hide  behind. 

We  hope  and  trust  OCDM  will  find 
removal  of  residual  oil  quotas  is  in  the 
best   interest    of    the    Nation's    defense 

and  security. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate my  good  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  his  excellent  contribution. 

I  now  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PellI. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  this  discussion 
so  ably  organized  by  my  senior  colleague 
I  Mr.  Pastore]. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  mandatory  im- 
port controls  on  residual  oil  are  detri- 
mental to  our  Nation  insofar  as  they 
place  excessive  stress  on  a  large  segment 
of  our  economy.  With  the  advent  of 
economic  and  political  cold  war,  the 
health  of  our  economy  has  not  only  na- 
tional, but  also  international  repercus- 
sions. 

Occasionally  it  is  important  for  us  to 
be  reminded  that  it  is  not  only  the  pro- 
ducers of  munitions  and  military  hard- 
ware that  are  essential  to  this  Nation 
in  time  of  war.  Three  of  Rhode  Island's 
most  prominent  industries — textiles, 
paper  products,  and  chemicals — will  be 
assigned  as  important  a  role  in  any  fu- 
ture conflict  as  in  the  past. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  leaders  of 
these  industries  and  the  many  thou- 
sands on  their  payrolls  find  it  difficult 
to  be  receptive  to  the  continuance  of  im- 
port controls  on  residual  oil.  For  these 
industries  in  my  own  State  of  Rhode 
Island  already  are  hard  hit  by  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  competition.  In  all 
three  industries  the  cost  of  fuel  is  a 
major  factor  in  production.  Since  the 
import  restrictions  were  imposed  on 
March  1,  1959,  residual  supply  has 
lagged  behind  domestic  demand  and 
prices  have  continued  to  climb.  Fuel 
costs  are  50  percent  higher  in  New  Eng- 
land than  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  A 
conservative  estimate  places  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  residual  oil  to  New  Eng- 
landers  at  $10  million  a  year  since  the 
mandatory  restriction  of  imports  began. 
In  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island  there 
has  been  a  24.4-percent  increase  in  the 
price  of  residual  fuel  oil  in  the  last  30 
months. 

The  textile,  paper  products,  and 
chemical  industries  in  my  State — to 
mention  only  three  of  several  industries 
throughout  New  England  that  have  been 
adversely  affected — are  being  pushed  to 


the  brink  of  economic  disaster  in  time 
of  peace,  jeopardizing  the  certainty  of 
their  service  to  the  Nation  in  time  of 
national  emergency. 

Moreover,  every  electric  utility  cus- 
tomer in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  is 
suffering  because  of  residual  oil  import 
restriction.  The  electric  industry  re- 
quires large  quantities  of  fuel  and  higher 
residual  oil  prices  mean  higher  electric 
rates  for  industrial  and  private  con- 
sumers. 

The  present  supply  of  residual  oil 
which  is  domestically  produced  cannot 
meet  the  domestic  demand.  This  situa- 
tion will  not  improve  in  the  future,  ei- 
ther, for  as  the  name  implies,  residual 
oil  is  simply  the  byproduct  of  the  refin- 
ing of  crude  oil  and  as  domestic  pro- 
ducers increase  their  efBciency.  less 
residual  oil  is  produced.  Prices  will  con- 
tinue to  climb  to  the  detriment  of  large 
segments  of  our  economy. 

Plainly,  the  import  quotas  placed  on 
residual  oil  are  harmful  to  its  consumers. 
How  do  they  benefit  producers? 

Contrary  to  as.sertion.  quotas  on  resid- 
ual oil  do  not  encourage  exploration 
and  development  of  domestic  petroleum 
resources,  for  residual  oil  is  not  the  goal 
of  oil  exploration  or  refinery  develop- 
ment. Residual  oil  is  the  least  v&luable 
product  of  a  refinei-y.  The  petroleum 
industry  has  every  incentive,  therefore, 
to  reduce  its  output  of  residual  oil  even 
further,  in  order  to  increase  output  of 
more  valuable  distillate  fuels  and  gaso- 
line. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  being  clearly  dem- 
onstrated here  today  that  the  people 
of  Rhode  Island,  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  people  throughout  the 
country  who  are  also  adversely  affected 
by  the  inequitable  mandatory  import 
quota  on  residual  oil  deserve  some  relief. 
It  is  clearly  in  the  national  interest  that 
this  restrictive  program  be  abolished. 

It  would  seem  incorrect  in  a  nation 
founded  on  the  principle  of  a  free  econ- 
omy that  an  artificial  quota  should  be 
applied  to  a  product  in  short  supply. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  pwint  an 
editorial  published  la-st  Thursday  in  the 
Boston  Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  jj 

The  soft  coal  industry  is  fighting  to  keep 
New  England  and  the  rest  of  the  east  coast 
from  getting  all  the  residual  oil  (heavy  fuel 
oil  used  In  industry  and  large  space  heating  I 
these  areas  would  like  to  import.  Residual 
is  particularly  Important  to  New  England 
because  it  Is  about  the  cheapest  fuel  we  can 
get.  : 

The  coal  industry  wants  New  England  to 
use  coal  rather  than  residual  oil.  So  It  Is 
asking  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobil- 
ization to  cut  back  further  on  residual  im- 
ports under  the  present  quota  system.  It 
says  that  dependence  on  imported  residual 
would  be  dangerous  in  case  war  cut  oflf  ship- 
ping. 

But  it  neglects  to  consider  that  an  econ- 
omy forced  to  use  a  more  expensive  fuel 
cannot  compete  with  full  eflfectiveneps  in  the 
economic  war  with  Russia,  which  iei  the  one 
we  are  flt^hting  at  the  moment. 

The  Boston  Edison  Co.  In  a  lettflr  to  the 
OCDM  has  made  a  succinct  retort  tO|  the  coal 
industry.     President  Charles  F.  Avil|a  of  the 


company  puts  the  case  for  a  free  economy 
thus; 

1.  The  coal  Industry  has  mechanized  itself 
to  Its  economic  advantage. 

2.  The  railroad  Industry  has  turned  from 
coal  to  diesel  fuel  to  its  economic  advantage 

3.  The  domestic  refiners  have  reduced  the 
yield  of  residual  oil  to  their  economic  ad- 
vantage. 

4.  Our  allies  in  Canada,  Mexico,  and  the 
Caribbean  have  increased  the  production  of 
residual  to  their  economic  advantage. 

5.  Industry  l;i  New  England.  Florida,  and 
other  parts  of  the  country  has  turned  to 
residual  to  Its  economic  advantage. 

6.  All  of  these  developments  taken  to- 
gether have  strengthened  our  Nation  s  econ- 
omy and  security. 

And  now  under  the  guise  of  national  secu- 
rity, coal  and  coal-carrying  railroads  want  oil 
users  to  reverse  course  to  their  economic 
disadvantage. 

The  coal  industry  would  have  us  establish 
a  controlled  war  economy  in  antlcipallnn  of 
war— as  far  as  fuel  goes,  'Would  the  Industry 
also  extend  Its  cautionary  restrictions  to  all 
other  Imports  of  critical  material?  Must  we 
shackle  ourselves  In  a  war  we  are  now  fight- 
ing to  prepare  for  a  war  we  may  never  be 
called  on  to  fight  or  to  fight  In  such  a  way 
as   to  make  residual  oil   imports  critical? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate my  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island  for  an  excellent  presentation  on 
an  imix)rtant  subject. 

Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, our  country  is  confronted  by 
enough  genuine  threats  to  our  national 
security  to  demand  our  full  attention. 
I  believe  all  of  us  have  an  obligation  to 
avoid  inventing  spurious  threats  to  our 
security  in  pleadmg  one  cause  or  an- 
other. Unfortunately,  this  harmful 
practice  has  not  been  wholly  avoided 
in  the  area  of  pleas  for  protection 
against  foreign  competition  in  fuels. 

Admittedly  certain  domestic  indus- 
tries may  need  protection  because  they 
have  strategic  importance  in  our  na- 
tional defense  effort.  But  this  does  not 
lessen,  it  only  increases,  the  need  for  us 
to  examine  closely  the  actual  signifi- 
cance for  our  national  security  of  any 
specific  restrictions.  Our  friendly  ties 
with  other  non-Commumst  nations 
can  be  damaged  by  unwarranted 
restraints.  Our  manufacturing  costs 
can  be  raised  needlessly.  The  net  effect 
can  be  to  handicap  us  seriously  in  the 
very  real  cold  war  that  goes  on  every 
day  with  the  Iron  Curtain  countries. 

Recently  a  continuation  of  import  re- 
strictions on  residual  oil  has  been  urged 
on  the  grounds  that  they  are  essential 
to  a  healthy  coal  industry  and  that  an 
expanded  coal  industry  is  in  turn  essen- 
tial to  our  survival  in  another  war.  This 
position  as.'-.umcs  a  prolonged  war  like 
World  War  II  in  which  U.S.  industry 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  mobilize 
over  several  years.  In  such  a  war.  the 
argument  goes,  the  United  States  might 
nnd  itself  the  victim  of  a  submarine  em- 
bargo which  would  prevent  industry 
from  getting  residual  oil  from  abroad. 
Without  import  restrictions  on  residual 
oil  to  protect  the  coal  industry,  so  the 
argument  runs,  coal  might  not  be  avail- 
able to  take  up  the  slack  caused  by  the 
loss  of  residual  oil. 

Let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that  the 
worst  occurs — that  a  major  war  breaks 
out.  and  that  it  somehow  continues  over 
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a  long  period  of  time  The  United  States 
now  allows  imports  of  461,427  barrels  of 
residual  oil  each  day  This  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  38  million  tons  of  coal  a  year 
This  figure  is  almost  exactly  equal  to 
the  37  million  tons  of  coal  we  exported 
in  1959. 

If  submarines  cut  off  our  supply  of 
residual  oil  imports,  it  would  surely  bring 
a  halt  to  our  coal  exports  The  coal 
ordinarily  exported  would  then  be  avail- 
able for  our  domestic  u.se 

But  there  are  other  more  obvious  ob- 
jections to  this  argument  in  favor  of 
residual  oil  import  restrictions  In  an 
age  of  rockets  with  nuclear  warheads  it 
seems  unlikely  that  a  submarine  blockade 
could  cut  off  our  supply  of  residual  oil 
without  also  cutting  off  the  rail  com- 
munication essential  to  the  movement  of 
coal.  Because  of  then  very  maneuver- 
ability, tankers  may  be  our  best  hope  of 
keeping  our  fuel  lines  open. 

We  all  hope  and  pray  that  a  war  of 
any  type  will  not  come  to  pass.  But  if 
there  is  another  war  it  may  well  be  a 
limited  brush-fire  war  In  the  event  of 
such  a  conffict,  our  .'supply  lines  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  mu.st  remain  open 

Meanwhile  the  cold  war  is  very  much 
with  us  It  makes  sen.-;e  to  take  advan- 
tage during  this  period  of  the  most  eco- 
nomic source  of  fuel  we  can  eet.  To  in- 
sure adequate  supplies  of  residual  oil.  we 
must  turn  to  sources  out.side  the  United 
States  if  our  manufacturinR  plants  are 
to  have  the  low-cost  fuel  required  for 
competition  in  world  markets. 

In  the  past  the  United  States  has  re- 
lied heavily  on  our  neighbor,  Venezuela, 
for  fuel  in  time  of  national  emergency. 
The  supply  of  oil  from  Venezuela,  in  fact, 
has  never  been  cut  off  to  the  United 
States  during  war.  The  Venezuelan 
economy  depends  on  oil  That  country- 
cannot  turn  her  refineries  on  and  ofT  to 
suit  our  whims.  If  we  drive  her  away 
from  the  US  market,  she  will  attempt 
to  market  her  residual  oil  elsewhere. 
We  cannot  afford  to  jeopardize  such  an 
important  long-term  source  of  fuel. 

The  time  has  come  to  take  a  sober  look 
at  our  real  national  defense  needs  in 
terms  of  military  probabilities  today. 
Such  a  realistic  appraisal  would  lead.  I 
believe,  to  the  conclusion  that  our  pres- 
ent restrictions  on  residual  oil  are  un- 
necessary and  unwarranted  from  the 
point  of  view  of  our  national  interests. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
while  carrying  in  our  hearts  a  prayer 
for  peace,  we  must  always  prepare  for 
the  eventuality  of  war  It  is  right  that 
we  consider  the  effects  of  foreign  rela- 
tions and  national  security  as  we  dis- 
cuss any  subject  before  this  body. 

I  have  read  the  speeches  of  those  from 
the  coal  producing  States  who,  under- 
standably motivated  by  regional  eco- 
nomics, have  charged  that  elimination  of 
residual  oil  controls  is  not  in  the  inter- 
est of  national  security  or  necessary  for 
good  foreign  relations.  I  believe  a  deep- 
er examination  of  our  30  months"  experi- 
ence of  oF>erating  under  the  quota  sys- 
tem shows  the  reverse  to  be  true.  If  for 
no  reasons  other  than  national  .security 
and  foreign  relations,  the  restrictions  on 
residual  oil  must  be  removed. 

The  restriction  program  is  currently 
costing  residual   oil   users  $174  million 


annually  To  that  extent  the  US.  abil- 
ity to  produce  goods  and  services  at  com- 
petitive costs  has  been  unnecessarily 
weakened  Cold  war  is  a  war  of  eco- 
nomic survival.  We  cannot  win  such  a 
war  if  we  accede  to  the  narrow  interests 
of  individual  industries,  if  we  adopt  an 
isolationist  philosophy,  or  if  we  hurt  the 
economy  or  our  relationships  with 
friendly  nations. 

US  military  ,"=trateey,  foreign  trade 
and  investment,  are  based  on  an  inde- 
pendent world.  This  Nation  helped  to 
organize  SEATO  and  NATO.  We  have 
military  bases  throughout  the  world  that 
are  committed  to  a  global  defense  strat- 
egy To  argue  that  under  any  war 
a.ssumptions  we  cannot  keep  our  sealanes 
open  is  contradictory  to  the  mobilization 
planninu  of  those  le.spon.'^ible  for  tlie  de- 
fense of  our  country  and  repugnant  to 
a  nation  which  is  spending  over  $45  bil- 
lion a  year  for  defen.se  irui  poses 

Global  warfare  requires  foreign  sup- 
plies of  strategic  materials  such  as 
residual  oil.  The  greater  the  number  of 
sources  and  supply  routes  the  greater 
will  be  our  chances  of  survival.  Yet 
those  who  support  import  restrictions  on 
residual  oil  would  have  us  believe  that 
the  best  way  to  assure  open  suppl>'  lines 
in  time  of  war  is  to  dry  them  up  m  time 
of  peace. 

Whatever  we  can  puess  about  future 
conflicts,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  antici- 
pate that  It  will  be  an  action  in  which 
the  enemy  directs  its  full  force  against 
taiikers  at  sea.  more  particularly  at 
tankers  carrying  residual  oil.  In  the 
guided  missile  age  dispersion  of  fuel 
supplies  and  a  large  tanker  fleet  offer 
a  greater  guarant<'e  of  uninterrupted 
fuel  supply  than  does  coal  coming 
through  fixed  target  rail  bottlenecks  at 
Mechanicsville  or  Hamptoii  Roads. 

Present  residual  fuel  oil  allocations 
allow  for  the  importation  of  461.427 
barrels  per  day.  This  is  the  equivalent 
of  38  million  tons  of  coal  per  year.  This 
figure  is  almost  exactly  equal  to  the 
total  37,226.948  tons  of  coal  we  ex- 
ported in  1959.  If  it  were  conceivable 
to  imagine  a  submarine  blockade  so 
tight  as  to  deny  us  importation  of  resid- 
ual oil.  that  same  blockade  would  deny 
us  the  exportation  of  coal  which  would 
then  be  available  for  emergency  use. 

There  was  never  a  time  during  World 
War  II,  the  Korean  or  Suez  crises,  when 
Venezuelan  sources  were  denied  to  us. 
These  supplies  kept  coming  in  time  of 
crises  because  we  had  established  our 
customer  status  and  the  necessar>'  pipe- 
lines in  time  of  peace. 

The  measure  of  the  damage  our  re- 
strictions are  doing  to  the  Venezuelan 
economy  and  the  great  waste  they  are 
creating  to  her  natural  resources  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  are  two 
13  million  barrel  lakes  of  residual  which 
have  been  accumulated  since  the  quota 
restrictions  were  imposed.  With  her 
traditional  free  world  market  denied  her 
and  faced  with  the  necessity  to  pump  oil 
and  refine  it  to  survive  economically, 
Venezuela  has  had  no  course  but  to  pump 
her  residual  oil  out  onto  the  ground. 
Small  wonder  Venezuela  is  our  best 
source  of  supply 

Yes.  if  for  no  reasons  other  than  na- 
tional  security   and   good   foreign   rela- 


tions, these  restrictions  must  be  removed. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE,  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont, 

Mr,  AIKEN,  Since  St.  Lawrence  and 
Niagara  power  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  Vermont,  our  utility  companies 
have  not  felt  the  mipact  of  oil  quotas 
as  heavily  as  have  those  in  other  New 
England  States  However,  the  impact 
upon  our  other  institutions — educa- 
tional, hospital,  industrial,  and  so 
forth — has  been  rather  heavy,  I  think 
that  the  aggregate  costs  of  oil  quotas  to 
my  St.ate  as  a  whole  would  be  very  re- 
vealing. 

I  do  not  have  the  aggregate  costs  to 
the  State  of  Vermont,  but  spot  checks 
have  been  made  of  institutions  within 
the  State.  I  should  like  to  read  into 
the  Record  a  few  of  the  checks  which 
ha\e  been  made. 

First  is  the  Brattleboro  Memorial 
Hc-^pital  at  Brattleboro,  Vt.  This  is  a 
fully  accredited,  nonprofit.  70-bed  hos- 
pital which  serves  an  area  of  about  25,- 
000  people.  The  price  of  the  residual 
oil  in  Brattleboro  has  increased  approx- 
imately one-half  cent  a  gallon  since  the 
quotas  were  put  on  the  imports.  The 
increase,  while  not  large,  comes  to 
S721.32 — an  amount  which  has  been 
paid  as  a  tax  to  the  oil  industry  this 
year  by  a  hospital  which  happ>ens  to  be 
in  my  own  county. 

I  should  like  to  refer  next  to  the 
University  of  Vermont,  whicii  is  located 
in  the  Lake  Champlain  area,  and  to 
which  institution  all  oil — largely  im- 
ported oil — that  is  depended  upon 
tJiere  comes  by  water.  The  university 
uses  387.000  gallons  of  No.  6  oil  annual- 
ly. I  do  not  have  the  exact  amount  of 
the  increased  cost,  but  this  year  the 
university  paid  $2,100  more  for  oil  than 
it  did  last  year,  $2,100  more  than  it 
would  have  paid  had  it  been  able  to 
obtain  the  oil  at  the  same  rate  that 
prevailed  before  the  quotas  were  im- 
posed. 

I  refer  now  to  a  machine  tool  com- 
pany, Jones  &.  Lamson  Machine  Co..  of 
Springfield,  Vt.  That  company  paid  an 
increased  tax  to  the  oil  companies 
amounting  to  $1,200  a  year. 

Another  machme  tool  plant  in  the 
same  community,  the  Fellows  Gear 
Shaper  Co.,  estimates  that,  on  the  basis 
of  its  figures,  it  pays  $1,120  more  because 
of  the  mcreased  price  of  No.  6  oil  in  the 
community  in  which  that  company  is 
located. 

Returning  to  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  Slate,  I  have  a  communication  from 
the  Howard  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
of  Burlington,  Vt.,  which  indicates  that 
that  company  uses  an  average  of  45.000 
gallons  of  No.  6  oil  every  year,  and  be- 
cause of  the  increased  price,  which  in 
this  case  has  been  almost  1  cent  a  gal- 
lon during  the  last  year,  the  bank  is 
required  to  pay  an  mcreased  cost  or  tax 
of  $380  a  year.  I  call  the  cost  a  tax 
because  that  is  about  what  it  amounts 
to. 

I  have  two  or  three  additional  exam- 
ples. The  Vermont  Marble  Co.  is  one 
of  the  larger  concerns  in  our  State. 
That  company  has  suffered  an  increased 
annual  cost  of  approximately  $2,200  in 
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its  fuel  bill  because  of  the  quotas  which 
have  been  imposed  on  imported  residual 
oil. 

Another  hospital,  the  Mary  Fletcher 
Hospital  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  which  is  the 
largest  hospital  in  the  State,  currently 
consumes  430,000  gallons  of  No.  6  oil  a 
year.  The  increased  cost  or  tax  in  that 
case  amounts  to  $3,655  a  year.  The 
hospital  is  one  of  the  harder  hit  in- 
stitutions of  the  State. 

Another  machine  tool  company  in 
Vermont  is  the  Cone  Automatic  Machine 
Co.,  Inc.,  of  Windsor,  Vt.  Its  cost  is 
$1,368.50  a  year  above  what  it  would 

have  been  had  it  been  able  to  purchase 
No.  6  oil  at  the  same  price  that  it  cost 
before  the  embargo  or  the  quotas  were 

put  into  effect. 

I  have  given  only  6  or  8  specific  cases 
in   which    the    increased   cost    amounts 
from    a    few   hundred    dollars    to    a    few 
thousand  dollars  a  year  for  each   com- 
pany.   We  must  consider  all  the  indus- 
tries, institutions,  and  hospitals  in  the 
State  that  are  required  to  pay  an  in- 
creased cost  for  oil  because  of  the  in- 
sistence of  Government  officials,  as  well 
as  certain  oil  interests,  that  quotas  be 
imposed  on  the  normal  source  of  sup- 
ply, which  is  offshore  oil.    Then  we  can 
only  conclude  that  the  impact  upon  the 
State  of  Vermont  is  very  heavy  indeed. 
Mr.    PASTORE.    I    con^atulate   the 
Senator  from  Vermont.    I  think  he  has 
made   a  very  important  and  practical 
contribution   and   a  very   excellent   ob- 
servation.    We  tend  to  forget  that  the 
price  of  the  domestic  residual  oil  is  about 
the  same — perhaps  exactly  the  same  as 
the  price  of  the  imported  residual  oil. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  competitive  price 
between  what  we  import  and  what  we 
produce  domestically.     But  the  minute 
we  institute  a  quota  on  Imported  oil  be- 
cause of  a  shortage  of  the  domestic  sup- 
ply, we  tend  to  inflate  the  price.    When 
the  price  is  inflated  on  this  residue  of 
the  process  of  refining,  we  build  on  top 
of  that  price,  and  that  affects  the  price 
of  all  oil,  whether  it  be  gasoline  or  other 
products  of  petroleum.    That  has  been 
the  result  of  the  restrictions.    It  is  not 
so  much  a  question  of  the  help  we  would 
give  to  the  coal  industry,  because  I  think 
very  Uttle   will  come  to  that  industry 
whether  we  remove  the  restrictions  or 
shut  off  imports  completely.    The  fact  is 
that  what  we  are  doing  is  actually  inflat- 
ing   the   price    of    oil    in    this    country, 
whether  it  is  residual  oil,  crude  oil,  fuel 
oil,  or  gasoline. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  point  out  to  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  as  I 
pointed  out  previously  when  the  quotas 
were  first  imposed,  that  the  very  purpose 
of  the  quotas  was  to  inflate  the  price  of 
oil. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  feel  very  strongly 
moved  to  join  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  in  his  effort  to  avoid  a  further 
restriction  upon  our  export  and  import 
trade  as  it  relates  to  our  economic 
system. 

The  main  point  I  wish  to  make  is  the 
fact  that  our  ovei-whelmins  national  in- 
terest in  keeping  the  channels  of  trade 
as  free  as  possible  extends  to  residual 
fuel  oils. 


I  point  out  that  if  we  do  not  buy,  we 
cannot  sell.  There  is  involved  here  one 
of  the  greatest  customers  of  the  United 
States,  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  which 
does  a  business  with  us  in  excess  of  half 
a  billion  dollars  a  year.  In  order  to 
maintain  that  business,  as  far  as  our  ex- 
ports are  concei-ned,  Venezuela  must  sell 
to  us. 

It  is  well  known  in  this  Chamber  that 
I  have  been  devoted  to  the  urgent  need, 
in  the  interest  of  winning  the  cold  war, 
to  keeping  the  channels  of  trade  as  open 
as  possible.  I  have  on  occasion  found 
myself  alined  against  the  position  taken 

here  which  represents  more  protective 
policies  than  I  have  believed  wl.se  for 
the  country,  even  to  the  extent  of  differ- 
ing with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island,  who  has  been  the  eloquent 
spokesman  for  the  protection  of  th<  tex- 
tile interests  in  his  and  other  States.  I 
know  he  knows  me  well  enouf-h  to  know 
that  I  value  tremendously  the  contribu- 
tion which  he  has  made  to  our  debates. 
Hero  in  this  subject  we  have  pointed 
up  in  a  rather  sharp  way  two  of  the  ques- 
tions which  constantly  arise  as  we  talk 
about  restrictions  on  import."^.  One  re- 
lates to  the  consumer,  how  lie  fares, 
which  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  so 
veiT  eloquently  and  fairly  shown.  I 
could  do  the  same  for  thousand.s  of  con- 
sumers in  my  own  State  of  New  York. 
The  other  is  the  problem  which  we  have 
in  connection  with  these  exports  as  they 
relate  to  our  essential  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  our  ability  to  exercise  the 
position  in  the  free  world  which  we  have, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  deal  with  fair- 
ness with  the  import.?  as  they  affect  do- 
mestic industry. 

T  feel  that  here,  in  respect  of  residual 
oil  we  have  a  case  in  favor  very  much 
in  the  interest  of  our  Nation  to  take  the 
role  of  liberalization  of  free  world  trade 
rather  than  to  take  the  role  of  further 
restrictions,  which  is  what  we  are  de- 
bating here. 

Trade  restrictions  on  residual  oil  pri- 
marily affect  Venezuela,  and  have  had 
very  serious  adverse  impact  on  that 
country,  one  of  our  stanchcst  allies  and 
supporters  in  our  foreign  policy.  In- 
deed, the  representative  of  Venezuela 
has  asked  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  Adlai  Stevenson,  to  end  the 
abuses  and  injustices  of  the  U.S.  oil 
import  restrictions. 

Venezuela  today  is  being  retarded  in 
its  development  and  is  faced  with  waste 
of  valuable  natural  resoiiixes  or  the 
alternative  of  establi-shins  new  markets 
for  oil.  Residual  oil,  a  high  yield  in 
Venezuelan  crude  refining,  is  in  some 
parts  of  Venezuela  being  poured  into  the 
ground.  She  must  sell  oil  to  survive, 
and  if  she  can  sell  only  the  higher  priced 
products  of  her  refineries,  she  must  re- 
fine greater  amounts  than  ever  before 
and  thus  produce  increasingly  larger 
amounts  of  the  re.'^idual  waste  products 
that  are  in  short  supply  in  this  country. 
If  we  continue  to  deny  Venezuela  the 
natural  and  tinie-e^tablislied  outlets  for 
her  products  here,  we  force  her  to  estab- 
lish new  markets  elsewhere  in  the 
world — markets  where  she  must  buy  if 
she  is  to  sell,  and  which  will  caxry  with 


them  an  obligation  for  continuation  in 
times  of  crisis. 

Oil  from  Venezuela  is  an  important 
source  of  low  cost  energy  for  the  United 
States,  in  both  peace  and  war.  During 
World  War  II,  our  lines  of  supply  from 
Venezuela  were  never  cut  off.  Although 
little  of  this  oil  entered  the  United  States, 
it  was  used  to  fuel  the  U.S.  Fleet  in  the 

Atlantic  and  Pacific.  Much  of  the  for- 
eign oil  used  to  supply  one-third  of  Allied 
military  and  bunkering  requirements 
during  the  war  came  from  Venezuela. 

I  have  noticed  press  speculation  that 
removal  of  import  restrictions  on  resid- 
ual oil  would  cause  a  flood  of  Soviet  bloc 
oil  into  the  United  States.  This  argu- 
ment is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that 
even  today  when  residual  oil  is  in  short 
supply.  U.S.  oil  marketers  are  not  buying 
Soviet  products.  Furthermore,  as  the 
Soviet  Union  i.s  not  a  member  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade.  Soviet  oil  imports  would  not  carry 
the  most  favored  nation  designation, 
and  therefore  would  be  dutiable  precise- 
ly at  twice  the  rate  per  barrel  which  is 
applied  to  members  of  GATT.  which  in- 
clude Venezuela.  Also,  the  United 
States  could  prevent  Soviet  importation 
without  impairing  imports  from  friend- 
ly countries  under  the  U.S.  Antidump- 
ing Act.  since  there  is  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  selling  lUs  oil  at  a  higher 
price  to  Soviet  satellite  countries  than 
to  free  world  countries. 

I  sliould  like  to  point  out  also  that  my 
work  as  chairman  of  the  economic  com- 
mittee of  NATO  parliamentarians  has 
shown  that  it  is  our  conclusion  that  one 
of  the  items  of  Soviet  policy  that  has 
proved  most  damaging  to  the  economic 
system  of  the  free  world  is  in  breaking 
markets  for  residual  oil. 

I  make  that  point  because,  for  all  we 
know,  considering  what  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion is  engaged  in,  this  may  be  the  most 
important  argument  in  this  whole  con- 
troversy. 

The  Soviet  Union  right  now  is  attack- 
ing the  free  world  in  term.s  of  the  test- 
ing of  atomic  bombs  and  the  tremendous 
pressures,  in  the  military  sense,  upon 
West  Berlin.  Howe\er.  we  have  always 
known  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  pow- 
erful economic  capability  and  has  shown, 
with  respect  to  a  number  of  items,  like 
flax  and  bauxite,  that  it  can  materially 
affect  the  markets  of  the  free  world,  us- 
ing the  less  developed  areas,  by  driving 
down  the  prices  of  commodities,  of  which 
residual  fuel  oil  is  an  imix)rtant  one. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  look  with  the 
greatest  concern  upon  further  limiting 
our  capability  for  intervening  in  the  in- 
ternational market  in  order  to  stabilize 
it,  which  would  be  the  end  result  of  an 
increase  in  these  restrictions.  Con- 
tinued restrictions  on  residual  oil.  while 
not  beneficial  to  either  the  oil  or  coal 
industries,  are  hampering  greatly  the 
ability  of  American  businesses  to  com- 
pete in  the  world  marketplace.  Japa- 
nese businessmen — and  this  goes  to  the 
point  made  by  the  .Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  Aiken  i — pay  from  56  cents  a  barrel 
less  for  residual  fuel  than  do  their  Amer- 
ican counterparts  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board. One  paper  manufacturer  in  the 
State  of  Maine  is  so  close  to  his  com- 
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petitor  across  the  Canadian  border  that 
he  can  almost  see  his  comi>etitor's  plant. 
Because  of  residual  oil  restrictions,  how- 
ever, the  U.S.  manufacturer  is  paying  30 
cents  more  per  barrel  for  fuel— a  major 
cost  of  making  paper— than  is  his  Ca- 
nadian counterpart. 

Mr.  President.  currei:it  restrict ion.s  on 
residual  oil  imports  work  a  hardslnp  on 
American  busine.s.ses  and  advcr.^cly  affect 
our  national  interest  in  foreign  traae,  in 
developinK  the  less  developed  nations 
and  in  peace.  As  eloquent  testimony  at 
this  point.  I  close  my  remarks  by  reading 
a  portion  of  a  letter  submittec'  on  August 

16.  1961.  by  Venezuela's  Economic  Min- 
i.<;ter  to  the  Dnectcr  of  the  C):Ticc  of  Civil 
and    Defense    Mobilization: 

The  Venezuelan  Government  wishes  to 
point  out  that.  In  its  opinion,  the  Inclusion 
of  residual  fuel  oil  m  the  mandatory  oil  im- 
port program  does  not  particularly  help  the 
domestic  oU  industry  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  nutionul  security  of  the  United  States 
In  effect,  heavy  fuel  oil  from  abroad  does  not 
compete  with,  but  rather  supplements  do- 
mestic oil  F.upplies  The  limitations  on 
residual  oil  Imports,  on  the  basis  of  the  need. 
in  the  Interest  of  national  security,  to  main- 
tain a  strong  and  healthy  domestic  Industry, 
have  little,  if  any,  effect  on  jiroduction  of 
U.S  crude  oil  or  in  stimulating  exploration. 
Such  limitation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  cer- 
tain to  afTect  adversely  the  petroleum  indus- 
try of  the  Caribbean  area  as  oil  refining 
plants  cannot  operate  unless  there  are 
market  outlets  for  all  of  their  products.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  entire  oil 
restrictions  program  l."!  based  on  a  finding  by 
the  then  Office  of  Defen.se  Mobilization  that 
the  level  of  oil  Imports  had  reached  a  point 
which  threatened  the  health  of  the  domestic 
oil  Industry 

There  is  an  ample  supply  of  Venezuelan 
crude  nil  which  produces  a  high  cut  of  re- 
sidual fuel,  whereas  tliis  type  of  crude  is  not 
In  ample  supply  in  the  United  States;  ac- 
tually, for  each  barrel  of  crude  refined  In  the 
United  States  less  than  10  percent  is  residual 
fuel  oil,  whereas  for  each  barrel  refined  In 
Venezuela  over  55  percent  is  residual  fuel 
on. 

The  US  Departmetit  of  Defense  has  long 
emphasized  the  need  for  maintaining  access 
to  foreign  oil  supplies,  and  that  the 
United  States  should  not  take  any  action 
that  might  seriously  Injure  political  and 
commercial  relations  between  the  Unlt-ed 
States  and  the  countries  with  petroleum 
reserves,  and  jeopardize  those  foreign  sources 
of  supply  The  Vonezuelan  Government 
wishes  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Venezuela  has  always  been  a  reliable  sovirce 
of  oil  supplies  during  p.ast  emergencies. 
There  has  always  been  continuity  and  con- 
sistency In  her  policy  with  respect  to  the 
availability  of  supply  to  the  United  States 
In  times  of  peace  and  in  times  of  war,  es- 
pecially of  petroleum  and  iron  ore  The 
Veneeuelan  Government  wishes  to  empha- 
size the  record  of  Venezuelan  oil  in  periods 
of  emergency,  I  e..  World  War  II.  the  Korean 
war,  and  the  Suez  crisis  During  World 
War  II,  Venezuelan  production  was  the  main 
source  of  supply  for  the  Allied  forces  out- 
side the  United  States  Venezuelan  fuel  oil 
powered  most  of  the  free  world's  naval  fleet, 
not  only  in  the  Atlantic  but  also  In  the 
Pacific.  It  was  the  main  source  of  fuel  oil 
for  the  buildup  of  the  invasion  of  Japan. 

The  Venezuelan  Government  and  people 
attach  great  Importance  to  the  .sincere  and 
traditional  friendship  which  has  always  ex- 
isted between  Venezuela  and  the  United 
States.  The  continuous  attempt  made  by 
protectionist  minded  groups  or  Individuals 
to  further  restrict  residual  fuel  oil   imports 


into  the  United  States  is  a  matter  of  serious 
concern  to  the  Venezuelan  Government, 
since  the  burden  of  these  restrictions  fall 
almost  entirely  upon  Venezuela,  which  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  supplies  nearly  90  per- 
cent of  total  US  imports  of  residual  fuel 
oil 

The  Venezuelan  Government  wishes  to 
point  out  that  the  entire  scope  of  the  U.S. 
oil    import    program    must    take    into    cou- 

slderation.  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
security,  the  joint  Interest  In  hemispheric 
defense. 

As  former  President  Elsenhower  stated  in 
his  letter  of  April  28,  1959.  to  President 
Betancourt  of  Venezuela.  "The  United 
States  has  been  Venezuela's  largest  market 

and  I  am  confident  that  it  will  continue  to 
be  S.3  on  an  expanding  scale." 

Mr.  AIKEN  Mr  President,  vill  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield "^ 

Mr  JAVITS,    I  yield, 

Mr  AIKEN  I  was  interested  in  hear- 
ing the  Senator's  -special  reference  to 
Venezuela.  Statistics  will  shov^'  that 
Venezuelan  imports  have  fallen  off  in  the 
neighborhood  of  50  percent  since  oil  quo- 
tas were  imposed.  This  is  obviously  due 
to  a  lack  of  dollars  for  purchasing  power. 
The  United  States  has  sustained  a  prin- 
cipal less  m  its  business  with  Venezuela, 
because  Venezuela  depended  upon  the 
United  States  for  a  large  part  of  the 
poods  which  were  used  in  that  country. 
ALso.  I  think  Venezuela  had  to  restrict 
her  importations  of  tobacco  and  other 
commodities.  These  restrictions  have 
not  been  imposed  by  Venezuela  simply 
because  she  wanted  to  impose  them;  it 
is  because,  when  Venezuela  lost  the  mar- 
ket for  large  scales  of  residual  oil  in 
the  United  States,  it  was  necessary  for 
her  to  reduce  their  purchases  from  out- 
side the  country. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
As  I  said  when  I  began.  Venezuela's  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  are  valued  at 
half  a  billion  dollars,  and  customarily  she 
depends  upon  the  United  States.  Eveiy 
time  she  cuUs  her  sales  to  the  United 
States,  she  must  necessarily,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  has  so  properly  said, 
reduce  her  purchasing  from  the  United 
States. 

This  is  but  another  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  quotas  are  not  measures  which 
are  conducive  either  to  our  national  eco- 
nomic interest  or  to  our  leadership  of  the 
free  world  or  to  the  actual  economics  of 
our  trade  and  the  stimulation  of  activity 
in  our  own  country,  especially  when  we 
take  these  artificially  restrictive  and  not 
legitimately  restricted  measures  against 
imports.  'We  must  solve  our  import  prob- 
lems by  domestic  means  rather  than  by 
penalizinp  the  con.-^umer  and  penalizino: 
our  best  customers  throughout  the  world. 

I  find  in  this  residual  fuel  oil  prob- 
lem a  veiy  clear,  sharp  illustration  of  all 
the  thorny  difficulties  we  pet  into  when 
we  establi.'ih  quotas  and  other  protective 
devices  as  acainst  the  kind  of  imports 
which  are  not  related  to  dumpinp  and 
other  methods  which  are  unfair  trade 
or  unfair  competition,  and  do  not  en- 
deavor to  deal  with  our  problems,  in- 
cluding some  national  investigation,  if 
need  be.  on  a  domestic  basis 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  support  the 
position  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island 


Mr  PASTORE  I  congratulate  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York  for 
his  brilliant  presentation  and  cogent  ar- 
gument on  a  most  important  subject. 

Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr,  Met- 
CALF  m  the  chair  >.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

Mr  PASTORE  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  I  Mr.  Keating  1. 

Mr  KEATING  Mr.  President.  I  asso- 
ciate my.'ielf  with  the  remarks  which  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  made. 
I  desire  to  call  attention  to  one  argu- 
ment which  has  been  advanced  by  those 
who  favor  quotas,  and  tiA-  to  meet  that 
argument  squarely.  I  have  noted  claims 
made  by  those  who  favor  quotas  on  re- 
sidual oil  that  there  have  been  no  price 
increases  on  residual  oil  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  restrictions  on  imports  on 
March  1  of  1959.  These  statements,  like 
SO  many  which  are  accurate  on  their 
face,  are  intended  to  muddy  the  water 
and  obscure  the  facts. 

Statements  that  there  have  beeii  no 
increases  in  the  price  of  residual  fuel 
oil  since  the  enactment  of  the  restric- 
tions have  outraged  and  infuriated  oil 
users  from  the  northern  to  the  .southern 
tips  of  the  east  coast,  and  in  Hawaii  aiid 
California  as  well. 

Unfortunately  foi  the  poor  consumer, 
he  does  not  buy  his  oil  in  cargo  lots  at 
harbor-posted  prices.  Under  the  false 
economy  of  controls,  oil  supply  is  le.ss 
than  demand.  In  order  to  purchase  oil. 
users  must  bid  agramst  each  other,  and 
prices  go  higher  and  higher. 

Government  restrictions  on  oil  im- 
ports needlessly  create  all  the  evils  of 
wartime  rationing  without  curing  any 
of  the  problems  they  ■were  established  to 
correct.  The  artificial  shortages  created 
by  Government  restrictions  have  made 
consumers  completely  dependent  upon 
suppliers  wlio  have  been  given  quotas 
under  the  Government  imports  pro- 
pram. 

Even  such  big  users  as  the  New  York 
Housing  Authority  will  take  little  con- 
solation in  statements  that  the  posted 
port  price  hns  remained  the  same.  The 
New  York  Housing  Authority  this  year 
had  to  bid  35  cents  per  barrel  over  the 
price  it  paid  last  year  in  order  success- 
fully to  fill  a  3  4-million-barrel  order. 
These  costs,  of  course,  must  be  pas.sed 
on  to  New  Ycrk  residents,  and  those  very 
residents  who  find  it  hard  to  make  ends 
meet. 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion last  year  paid  an  increase  of  nearly 
$2  million  in  its  costs  for  residual  fuel 
oil.  That  $2  million  could  have  been 
used  to  replace  one  of  New  York's  anti- 
quated schools.  That  $2  million  could 
have  been  used  to  buy  classroom  equip- 
ment. That  $2  million  could  liave  pone 
to  provide   increased  teachers'   .salaries. 

There  are  plenty  of  ways  that  the 
S2  million  could  have  been  better  spent 
in  the  school  system. 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  necessarily 
pas.«;ed  on  to  its  consumers  a  many- 
million-dollar  increase  price  in  the  cost 
of  residual  fuel  oil. 

Every  time  a  New  York  housewife 
plugs  in  her  toaster,  vacuums  her  rug. 
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or  turns  on  a  reading  light,  she  is  pay- 
ing a  portion  of  the  increased  cost  of 
this  ridiculous  program  which  benefits 
no  one  but  the  profiteers. 

We  in  New  York  rather  resent  being 
told  that  the  restriction  program  does 
not  increase  the  cost  of  oil. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  an  excellent  article  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  on  August  22  on  the  case 
in  favor  of  removing  quotas  on  residual 
oil  imports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fuel  Oil  Units  Hit  Import  Curbs 

■W.\SHiNGTON. — Restricting  Imports  of 
residual  fuel  oil  harms,  rather  than  helps, 
our  national  security  and  economy  by  rais- 
ing our  defense  costs,  damaging  the  econ- 
omies of  our  non-Communist  friends  and 
weakening  our  economic  and  military  ties 
with  these  friends  and  allies. 

This  was  charged  by  the  New  England 
Council.  Oil  Users  Association,  and  Ameri- 
can Public  Pcrwer  Association  In  a  Joint 
■tfticment  filed  with  the  omcc  of  Civil  and 
DefenM  Mobilization,  rpbuttlng  nrKumrmn 
to  continue  lmp«;rt  rei»trl(;tlon  on  residual 
fuel  oil. 

Import  lumifiAn  on  ilia  hmvy  oil  \i*f(X 
UH  It  fuel  by  Induftiiy  und  large  public  und 
prlvute  bulldingn  were  Impoeed  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation  In  March  1969.  An- 
nounced purpoee  of  the  program  was  to 
Btifeguard  U.8.  oil  reserves  and  reduce  for- 
eign competition  to  the  domestic  oil  Indus- 
try. A  corollary  objective,  the  three  or- 
ganizations said,  was  to  put  coal  miners  back 
to  work. 

In  their  joint  statement  the  three  groups 
toldOCDM: 

"Tanker  fleets  nurtured  by  the  oil-import 
program  are  less  vulnerable  to  attack  than 
fixed  targets  like  rail  hubs  and  other  ground 
installations.  Through  Its  mobility,  a  large 
part  of  the  tanker  fleet  available  to  the  free 
world  Is  more  likely  to  survive  even  a  nu- 
clear attack.  With  coal  transported  through 
a  limited  number  of  bottlenecks — Hampton 
Roads  and  a  few  rail  centers — coal  trans- 
port Is  more  vulnerable  to  Interruption  than 
waterborne  oil  transportation. 

"With  U.S.  growth  and  prosperity  de- 
pendent on  optimum  eflacleiicy,  balanced 
industrial  growth  and  military  economies 
should  not  be  sacrificed  because  some  In- 
dustry's products  are  displaced  by  other 
products,  more  economical  or  superior. 
Where  such  Industries  require  relief,  some 
Government  action  may  be  called  for.  so 
long  as  it  does  not  penalize  entire  sections 
of  the  country  or  pile  burden.s  on  the  con- 
sumer or  taxpayer. 

"Unproductive  costs  and  price  Increases 
eventually  hit  all  consumers,  not  Just  those 
In  areas  feeling  the  initial  Impact  of  higher 
priced  energy  sources.  They  also  boost  the 
cost  of  foreign  military  and  economic  aid. 

"Import  restrictions,  such  as  those  on 
residual  fuel  oil.  contradict  before  the  eyes 
of  the  world  our  own  avowed  belief  in  free 
trade. 

"Venezuela,  source  of  mnTt  US.  residual 
oil  ImpTts  and  historically  a  prime  supplier 
of  lo';i'-cost  energy  for  the  United  States  in 
peace  and  war.  has  protested  the  import  con- 
trols. While  considering  the  efifects  of  oil 
Import  quotas  on  the  prepnredness  capabil- 
ities of  domestic  suppliers  and  the  coal  in- 
dustry, we  cannot  afford  to  Igiiore  the  efTects 
on  Venezuelan  sources  of  supply." 

VENEZUFL.^'.S    POSITION 

We  cannot  expect  Venezuela  to  turn  her 
refineries  on   and  off  like  a  spigot,  holding 


her  production  at  the  ready  w-aiting  to  serve 
the  United  States  in  event  of  disaster,  the 
statement  said.  Venezuelan  facilities  must  be 
kept  in  production  and  her  traditional  lines 
of  supply  to  us  open.  Trade  restrictions, 
such  as  those  on  residual  oil.  that  primarily 
affect  Venezuela  not  only  are  Incunsistent 
with  our  foreign  policy  but  also  limit  Ven- 
ezuelan-dollar Income  available  to  buy  more 
American-made  capital  and  consumer  goods. 
Venezuela  is  being  retarded  In  Its  develop- 
ment to  the  extent  that  the  United  States 
limits  imports  of  residual  oil  from  this  area. 
Residual  fuel  oil  must  be  imported  because 
domestic  production  does  not  provide  enough 
to  satisfy  domestic  requirements.  THiere  Is 
no  reason  to  believe  more  residual  ©il  will 
be  consumed  aft«r  import  controls  Rre  re- 
moved, but  consumers  will  enjoy  fair;  prices, 
a  free  selection  of  suppliers,  and  freedom 
from  nefarious  trade  practices  Inflvltably 
resulting  from  a  controlled  economy.  Coal 
will  share  in  these  benefits — hlstorlcnlly.  re- 
moving controls  on  one  segment  of  tffie  free 
economy  has  spurred  the  toUvl  activity  for 
all. 

Coal  clearly  is  more  competitive  than  other 
fuels  in  certain  areas,  and  here  Is  whdre  that 
lndu>;try  can  expand  the  market  on  a  posi- 
tive basla  without  adversely  affecUng  the 
economy. 

One  may  even  nay  that  import  rfntrlctlonn. 
through  th«'lr  e>Tpc»  nn  our  intrrtli'lonal 
rplnlluMo.  may  wfll  h...-.tfn  ihr  O'i  M"" 
Unltfd    Muii.«»i    miitht    b"    furc  <-il    tw    iv  "Mh- 

fU«*l   B<'lf-':Ufnii  rli' 

Mr.  KEATINCi  I  um  vm  v  ii.iv'ul  to 
my  friend  from  Rhodt-  I,^ltttld 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  coiLu'iatult-ir  Ihf 
Senator  from  New  York  for  hi.*-,  fine  con- 
tribution, 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr  President.  I  thtink  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island  for  yieidint^  to  me. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  my  able  and 
learned  colleagues  in  this  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  existing  import  re.striction.s 
on  crude  oil  and  its  derivatives  should  be 
continued.  I  wish  to  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  who  have  spoken 
before  me  on  this  subject  for  their  con- 
tributions to  an  understanding  of  this 
problem.  Importation  rcsti-ictions  en 
crude  oil  and  its  derivatives  were  impo.sed 
in  1959  because  the  President  found  that 
importations  of  crude  oil  and  its  deriva- 
tives threatened  to  impair  the  national 
security.  The  prcpram  ha--  now  been  in 
effect  for  more  than  2  years.  Whether 
its  objectives  have  been  met  or  are  being 
met  is  an  appropriate  subject  for  further 
study  and  cv.iluation.  and  this  is  now 
l)Oinj  done  by  tlie  Office  of  Civil  »nd  De- 
fense Mobilization. 

Today  I  should  like  to  confine  my  re- 
m.^irks  to  residual  fuel  oil  which  is  a  de- 
rivative of  crude  oil  and  which  is  klso  in- 
cluded in  tliese  restrictions.  If  it  is 
found  that  import  restrictions  on  ijesidual 
fuel  oil  are  vital  to  our  national  defense, 
then  I  say  they  should  be  continued. 
However.  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
imports  of  this  v.aste  product  of  the 
petroleum  indu.stry — of  small  commercial 
value  to  our  own  domestic  oil  producers — 
would  be  a  harmful  clement  in  ©ur  na- 
tional defen.-e  makeup. 

In  1946.  crude  oil  nan  through  Ameri- 
can refineries  yielded  25  percent  residual 
fuel.  This  yield  dropped  to  approxi- 
mately 11  percent  by  1960.  The  trend 
continues  downward  and,  since  ifesidual 
fuel  oil  to  the  refiner  is  like  savildust  to 


the  carpenter,  the  ultimate  goal  is  to 
produce  as  little  as  possible.  Through 
technological  advances,  some  refineries 
using  high  grade  American  crude  .sepa- 
rate it  into  its  more  usable  components 
and  produce  no  residual  oil  at  all. 

Since  less,  not  more,  residual  oil  is 
the  Am.erican  producers  goal,  restric- 
tions on  residual  oil  imports  under- 
standably have  provided  no  incentive 
whatsoever  for  the  exploring  and  pro- 
ducing of  crude  oil  in  this  country 

Although  the  restrictions  of  residual 
oil  imports,  for  fuel  use.  have  not  spurred 
exploration,  they  have  kept  the  costs  per 
barrel  to  the  user  at  a  high  price. 

In  this  Nation  of  free  enterprise,  it  is 
only  natural  that  with  our  domestic  in- 
dustry tmwilling.  if  not  unable,  to  pro- 
duce enough  of  a  product  to  sati.-fy  the 
demand,  we  should  look  abroad  to 
friendly  suppliers  like  Venezuela  for  suf- 
ficient supplies  to  take  up  the  slack 
Such  imporUs.  under  such  conditions, 
certainly  do  not  undermine  our  national 
defense.  In  truth,  loslc  says  that  the 
importation  of  residual  fuel  oil  will  Im- 
prove cur  dffrn.'ic  potential  by  hflpini,' 
prcHf'rvr  oui  natural  ^torPh  of  p<Mi(jlcum 
Kvciy  Ballon,  cvciy  bniirl  of  rc'iUlual  futl 
otl  fomin?;  in  from  (ibiii,i(l  n;rant  n  Mill- 
ion or  ji  bone!  rcrnniiiin-  jii  our  njiiutul 
«torkpllP, 

My  State  of  Ilnwatl  t«  an  tsolntrd 
(-roup  of  Ulandn  2,500  m.lcs  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  Fu(IvM,sf  it  i«  u  pauper — 
much  poorer  than  even  the  New  Entiland 
States  which  are  so  concerned  with  this 
probl' m  of  crude  oil  restrictions.  Nei- 
ther coal  nor  pas  is  available  in  Hawaii. 
Watcrpower  i.s  also  nonexistent.  The 
single  fuel  used  is  residual  fuel  oil,  which 
must  be  imported  from  California. 

A  lifting  of  the  restrictions  or  an 
exemption  for  Hawaii  bccatise  of  its 
unique  geographical  location  with  re- 
spect to  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
would  provide  a  broader  base  for 
Hawaii's  fuel  supply.  Since  the  supply 
of  residual  fuel  oil  in  the  district  from 
which  Hawaii  receives  its  imports  is 
diminishing  with  respect  to  the  demand, 
the  development  of  alternative  sources 
of  supply  is  a  matter  of  increasing  im- 
portance to  my  State. 

The  U.S.  Navy,  which  is  by  far  tlie 
largest  consumer  of  residual  fuel  oil 
in  Hawaii,  has  recognized  the  advantages 
and  efficacy  of  having  a  broader  base 
of  supply,  and  depends  for  its  Hawaii 
consumption  almost  exclusively  on  for- 
eign sources.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Navy 
in  Hawaii  uses  foreign  sources  for  its 
local  consumption,  then  the  civilian 
population  of  Hawaii  should  be  allowed 
to  do  so,  too. 

Moreover,  in  an  emergency,  it  would 
be  logical  and  in  the  interests  of  national 
security  to  have  several  sources  of  sup- 
ply open  to  the  State  of  Hawaii,  the 
most  important  of  our  defense  bastions 
in  the  Pacific. 

Hawaii's  unique  insular  status  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  Puerto  Rico 
which  is  allowed  to  import  crude  oil 
from  foreign  sources.  If  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  national  security  to  allow 
Puerto  Rico  to  import  foreign  oil.  then 
why  should  Hawaii,  the  only  other  in- 
sular area  of  the  United  States  of  com- 
parable size,  be  treated  any  differently? 


The  people  of  Hawaii  should  not  be 
subjected  to  the  increased  fuel  costs 
which  will  result  if  the  existing  situa- 
tion continues.  Hawaii  needs  the  bene- 
fit of  competitive  fuel  oil  prices  for  its 
development.  A  reduction  of  only  10 
cents  a  barrel  in  the  price  of  fuel  oil 
will  automatically  be  pa.s.sed  on  to  120,- 
000  consumers  of  elpctrical  services  as 
a  reduction  of  $320,000  annually  in  the 
cost  of  electric  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  much  interested 
to  listen  to  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York,  who 
stated  that  the  consumers  of  New  York 
are  paying  annually  approximately  $2 
million  more  for  their  use  of  fuel  as  a 
result  of  the  imr>ort  restrictions  If  we 
were  to  relate  the  figures  to  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  which  has  a  population  only 
one-thirtieth  of  that  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  if  the  New  York  residents 
were  paying  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  re.sidents  of  Hawaii,  the  New  York 
resident*  then  would  have  to  pay  ap- 
proximately 19  6  million  a  year  In.i^tead 
of  $2  mlllJon  a  year  more  for  their 
fuel. 

Thus.  Mr  President,  we  ohnfrsr  how 
the  hiKh  c(yn\  of  rewidunl  fuel  oil  affect* 
the  tK-ople  of  Hawaii 

Hawaii  \n  al*o  In  trreat  need  of  cheap- 
er power  for  Industry,  Thr  Induhtrtal 
development  of  Hawaii  has  been  ham- 
pered by  the  lack  of  cheap  power.  In 
our  search  to  leasen  costs  we  are  even 
exploring  the  possibility  of  hamesFlng 
the  heat  of  the  volcanoes  I  hope  thl.s 
quest  for  an  added  source  of  reasonably 
priced  fuel   will   be  successful. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  best  ways 
for  the  people  of  Hawaii  to  be  assured 
of  a  reasonably  priced  and  dependable 
supply  of  residual  fuel  oil  is  to  increase 
the  sources  of  supply  that  can  furnish 
residual  fuel  oil  to  this  market.  The 
most  satisfactory  way  of  doing  this 
would  be  to  lift  the  restrictions  alto- 
gether, or  to  p)ermit  these  i.solated  is- 
lands, which  must  import  fuel  oil  under 
any  circumstances,  to  import  such  oil 
from  either  foreign  or  domestic  sources. 
The  Hawaiian  market  for  residual  oil 
would  then  be  a  truly  competitive  mar- 
ket and  the  benefit  of  this  competition 
would  accrue  to  the  people  living  and 
working    in    these    islands. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  for  a  brilliant  and  cogent  pres- 
entation, and  his  fine  contribution  to 
the  discu.ssion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senat-or  yield'!' 

Mr  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Tliere  may  be  other 
areas  in  the  Nation  that  are  harder  hit 
by  the  iniquitous  system  about  which  we 
are  talking  today — the  quota  system  to 
limit  the  supply  of  residual  oil.  propane, 
and  other  products  comiuiz  into  our 
country — than  is  the  State  of  F.orida. 
but  I  doubt  it.  Our  economy  is  so  de- 
finitely wedded  to  the  price  of  power 
and  the  price  of  fuel,  and  we  are  so  re- 
mote from  other  sources,  that  we  are 
largely  dependent  upon  the  supplies  of 
residual  fuel  oil  for  the  production  of 
our  power,  and  we  are  largely  depend- 


ent upon  propane  for  the  production  of 
IX)wer  on  a  lesser  scale  for  lighting,  cook- 
ing, and  the  like. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  FiOrida  is  completely  right.  I 
know  .something  about  the  problem  in 
Florida  I  know  soniethina  about  the 
problem  along  the  entire  east  coast  in 
connection  with  my  activities  in  Latin 
American  and  foreign  affairs.  I  want 
the  Senator  from  Florida  to  know  that  I 
think  tho.se  who  are  takine  the  position 
that  he  is  taking  today  are  absolutely 
light  from  the  standpoint  of  our  best 
domestic  interest^,  and  they  are  abso- 
lutely right  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
best  foreign  policy  interest. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  sound  to  argue  that 
if  we  continue  with  these  importation 
quota.s  we  will  do  more  damage  to  the 
coal  industry.  Many  people  do  not 
realize  what  the  tran.sportation  problem 
uoti'.d  be  In  many  of  our  local  areas  if 
we  really  adopted  the  shortslght-ed 
policy  of  imdxtlne  upon  the  use  of  coal. 

In  the  Senate  for  example,  we  have 
been  Klvlntf  i^reat  support  t-o  the  coal- 
bt-iirinK  n:<a«  of  our  country.  I  have 
\  oted  to  hf  Ip  the  people  In  the  coal  areas 
time  and  lime  atialn,  and  will  continue 
to  do  bo,  so  Ions  as  they  do  not  a^k  us 
to  do  an  unnecessary  and  uncalled-for 
inju.'iticc  to  the  economic  needs  of  other 
pnrts  of  the  country. 

To  take  the  po^hlon  that  the  State  of 
Florida  and  other  States  should  be  dis- 
criminated ngain.«t  by  being  denied  the 
importation  of  oil  would  be  a  rank  in- 
justice. From  the  standpoint  of  our 
Latin  American  policy,  such  discrimina- 
tion would  not  be  understood  by  the  peo- 
ple in  Latin  America.  They  could  not 
understand.  Why  should  they?  They 
would  look  upon  the  .system  as  another 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Uncle  Sam  eco- 
nomically to  discriminate  against  them 
and  do  them  injury.  We  know  that  that 
is  not  our  purpose. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  America,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  that  I  think  we  would  make  a 
great  mistake  if  we  joined  in  defeating 
the  ver^'  legitimate  claims  the  Eastern 
Seaboard  States  are  making  when  they 
ask  us  to  authorize  a  continuation  of 
the  importation  of  residual  oil. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Oregon  with  refer- 
ence to  both  points  that  he  made — the 
point  with  reference  to  the  coal  industry, 
with  which  he  and  I  have  no  quarrel, 
and  the  point  with  reference  to  our  rela- 
tions with  Latin  America. 

First,  briefly,  with  reference  to  the 
latter  subject,  witliin  the  last  2  weeks 
I  talked  to  a  businessman  from  Vene- 
zuela, who  told  me  about  the  terrible 
situation  that  country  is  in  economically, 
and  about  his  feeling  that  in  the  main 
the  trouble  resulted  from  the  quota  sys- 
tem about  which  we  are  talking.  That 
gcuLlenaan.  upon  whom  I  could  depend 
entirely,  told  mc  that  not  only  are  ex- 
ports from  Vrnrzuola  being  adversely  af- 
fected, but  an  even  greater  effect  upon 
their  pro.'^perity  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  exploration  for  new  oil,  including  the 


drilling  of  new  wells,  has  ceased,  and 
that  thousands  of  people  are  out  of  work 
because  they  do  not  see  any  increase  in 
view  for  the  exportation  of  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products  from  their 
nation. 

They  are  basing  their  exploration  pro- 
pram,  whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully, 
largely  upon  this  very  program.  From 
the  account  of  their  current  great  de- 
pression, told  to  me  very  plainly  by  this 
leading  businessman,  I  think  we  have 
much  to  look  to  in  this  field,  because 
Venezuela  is  one  of  the  countries  that 
have  been  attracted  by  the  activities  of 
Mr.  Castro.  I  have  been  told  that  thou- 
sands of  people  in  that  country  are  at- 
tracted to  him.  We  would  simply  play 
with  fire  in  that  field  ty  cutting  off  their 
exportation?  and  their  explorations  for 
new  oil  fields 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  yield 
Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator's  descrlp- 
t.on  of  the  situation  in  Venezuela  Is  com- 
pletely light.  Wc  would  play  directly 
into  the  hands  of  the  Communist  forces 
In  Vrnrzuela  if  wc  were  to  impose  the 
quotafi  that  arc  bclna  asked  for,  and  we 
would  weaken  one  of  tlie  mont  friendly 
f^ovcrnments  In  all  Latin  America,  which 
is  the  Oovtinment  of  Venezuela. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  dutin- 
ruiikhcd  friend.  He  speaks  with  author- 
ity as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of 
the  great  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  which  deals  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica, which  I  think  is  more  important  to 
us  than  any  other  area  of  the  world. 
When  we  lose  sight  of  its  importance, 
we  do  so  to  the  detriment  of  our  own 
best  interests. 

Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  Flor- 
ida, I  realize  Uiat  my  distinguished  col- 
league has  already  spoken.  I  hope  I 
shall  not  duplicate  much  of  what  he  has 
said.  For  the  record  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  past  10  years,  from 
1950  to  1960,  Florida  has  proved  to  be  the 
fastest  growing  State  in  tlie  Nation,  en- 
joying a  population  incretise  of  78.6  per- 
cent in  that  period  of  time.  I  am  told  by 
the  State  chamber  of  commerce  that  the 
rate  of  growth  lias  continued  since  the 
beginning  of  the  new  decade.  Six  months 
ago  I  was  told  officially  by  the  Bureau 
of  Census  that  our  State  had  passed  the 
5  million  mark.  That  fact  was  certi- 
fied to  the  Rules  Committee  so  Uiat  the 
allowance  for  the  operation  of  our  offi- 
ces might  be  at  once  affected. 

Not  only  is  the  great  growth  of  our 
State  a  matter  of  fact,  but  it  is  also  true 
tiiat  wc  are  being  called  upon— and  I  am 
happy  and  proud  that  we  are — to  be  the 
host  State  for  the  guided  missile  ef- 
forts. Only  the  other  day  it  was  an- 
nounced that  those  efforts  were  being 
very  greatly  increased. 

Yesterday  the  Senate  passed  an  au- 
thorization bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  ?60  million  for  the  acquisition 
of  additional  real  estate  required  in  that 
venture. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
.'Standing  in  our  own  light  when  we  raise 
the  price  of  electric  power,  because  our 
Government  is  a  very  great  user  of  power 
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in  our  State,  by  far  the  greatest  user  of 
any  customer  of  the  power  companies. 

It  is  a  fact  that  our  rates  have  gone  up. 
Our  contracts  are  tied  to  the  price  of 
fuel.  While  I  do  not  have  the  last  fig- 
ures on  price,  some  time  ago  it  had  gone 
up  from  $2.13  a  barrel  to  $2.64  a  barrel. 
I  understand  that  that  price  has  con- 
tinued to  increase. 

The  increase  reflects  itself  in  heavier 
costs  to  users  at  all  levels.  There  is  no 
way  to  escape  heavier  cost  to  the  U.S. 
Government  and  to  every  other  user, 
big  or  little. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  ap- 
proximately 13  REA  organizations  are 
customers  of  the  power  companies  and 
that  their  costs  are  also  tied  to  the  cost 
of  fuel,  which  means  that  every  small 
farm  operator  who  uses  light  and  power 
for  everything  on  his  farm  under  a  gen- 
erous REA  program — which  is  based  on 
loans  of  Federal  money  at  the  rate  of  2 
percent  interest  to  enable  the  benefits  of 
electricity  to  be  extended  to  his  farm — 
has  had  to  see  his  rates  increased, 
whether  it  is  as  to  the  milking  machines, 
or  the  radio,  or  the  television,  or  the 
refrigerator,  or  the  hatching  machinery, 
used  in  the  hatching  of  hen's  eggs,  and 
the  like,  everything  the  farmer  uses  is 
electrified  and  the  cost  of  his  electric 
supply  has  gone  up. 

I  am  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  not  among  those  fortunate  areas 
to  which  hydroelectric  power  can  be  sup- 
plied. We  have  a  small  hydroelectric 
unit  at  the  border  of  Florida  and  Geor- 
gia, the  Jim  Woodruff  plant,  which  does 
not  supply  firm  power.  As  to  any  other 
prospects  along  that  line,  they  are  almost 
negligible.  We  cannot  get  that  kind  of 
power  into  our  State  except  by  trans- 
porting it  over  great  distances  from  the 
Appalachians  or  Alleghenics,  which 
would  be  uneconomic.  In  a  greater 
measure  the  same  thing  can  be  said  about 
coal.  We  are  so  far  from  the  coal  areas 
of  the  country  where  coal  is  produced 
that  coal  cannot  be  economically  shipped 
into  our  State.  The  coal  people  know- 
that.  They  know  we  are  not  gunning  for 
them  at  all.  They  cannot  fill  our  mar- 
ket because  of  the  high  tran.^portation 
costs  from  the  coalfields  in  various  places 
in  our  Nation  to  south  Florida,  where  the 
need  for  fuel  is  great. 

We  cannot  look  to  any  supply  for  fuel 
except  to  the  petroleum  field.  We  found 
out  the  hard  way  that  the  quota  system 
means  a  vastly  increased  price.  It  ha.s 
meant  so  already  and  it  is  going  to  mean 
that  even  more  in  the  future. 

There  is  another  point  I  wish  to  men- 
tion, and  that  is  the  very  unfair  com- 
petitive situation  which  has  resulted 
from  the  quota  system.  We  have  several 
commercial  companies  which  supply 
power  to  municipal  powerplants  and 
others.  The  two  largest  competitive 
power  companies,  however,  have  dif- 
ferent types  of  contracts.  One  of  them 
had  a  contract  which  was  tied  to  the 
Venezuela  pi1ce,  and  its  fuel  supply  is 
now  being  taken  care  of  in  large  meas- 
ure from  other  parts  of  our  country 
under  that  contract.  It  still  gets  its  sup- 
ply of  residual  oil  at  the  Venezuela 
price.  The  other  company  did  not  have 
such  a  fortunate  situation,  and  it  has  had 


to  see  its  price  of  fuel  go  up  as  the  mar- 
ket  has   advanced,   which   means   that 
consumers  in  different  parts  of  the  State 
are  penalized  in  different  ways,  with  the 
companies  competing  all  over  the  State 
with  each  other,  finding  themselves  in  a 
completely  unfair  competitive  situation. 
The  same  thing  results  for  the  munici- 
pal plants.     We  have  several  very   im- 
portant municipal   plants  in  our  State. 
The  city  of  Jacksonville  supplies  power 
not  only  for  itself,  but  also  for  the  sur- 
rounding areas,  including  many  indus- 
trial plants.     The  city  of  Orlando  does 
the   same.      The   city   of   Lakeland    also 
does  it.    Various  other  municipalities  do 
it  also.    They  had  different  kinds  of  con- 
tracts  and.  as   we   would  expect   under 
private  enterprise  in  a  system  of  compe- 
tition and  independent  operation,  no  two 
contracts  are  exactly  alike,  and  they  are 
being  unequally  treated  under  thus  arti- 
ficial quota  system  which  has  been  im- 
posed, certainly  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
users  of  electric  power  and  energy   in 
Florida. 

As  to  the  REA  plants  and  municipal 
plants,  a  particular  hardship  is  being 
visited  on  them  because  there  is  no  way 
in  the  world  for  them  to  operate  on  a  fan- 
level  except  by  raising  prices. 

Some  commercial  companies  operat- 
ing in  different  areas  have  had  their 
price  system  spread  over  their  whole 
.system.  This  is  not  true  with  reference 
to  REA's  and  municipalities. 

There  are  other  vital  uses  in  our  State 
for  residual  oil  and  crude  oil.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  the  drying  of  phosphate 
rock.  Florida  is  supplying  betvi-een  6.5 
percent  and  75  percent  of  the  phosphate 
of  the  Nation.  Phosphate  is  such  a 
bulky  commodity  that  if  moved  when 
wet,  the  transportation  cost  is  vastly 
greater  than  if  it  is  first  dried.  Drying 
is  an  economic  necessity.  Drying  is  done 
in  the  oil  dryers  in  which  vast  quantities 
of  oil  are  used. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  citnas  con- 
centrate plants  where  the  evaporation 
of  water  in  citrus  juice  is  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  residual  oil.  There  are 
other  plants  of  one  kind  or  another,  but 
each  vital  to  our  economy,  which  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  this  matter. 

Before  I  sit  down — and  I  am  exceed- 
ingly grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to 
speak — I  wish  to  mention  one  develop- 
ment which  is  peculiarly  bad  and  simply 
indefensible.  Under  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem, there  was  no  quota  systejm  em- 
ployed against  propane.  Propane  is  used 
by  smaller  plants  v,hich  supply  bottled 
fuel  for  use  by  modest  people  in  thou- 
sands of  places  in  our  State.  I  am  sure 
tliat  is  true  also  throughout  the  Nation. 
When  the  quota  was  worked  out.  with- 
out any  excuse  or  rea.son  therefor,  the 
earlier  voluntary  program  then  being 
strpped  up,  the  compulsory  progi'am  was 
chan^'Pd  to  include  propane,  notwith- 
standing tlT^  fact  that  our  propane  pro- 
duction in  this  Nation,  instead  of  going 
up,  has  been  going  down,  because  we 
have  .squeezed  more  out  of  the  raw  oil 
than  has  been  done  elsewhere,  and  the 
residue  i.s  less  and  less. 

We  are  producing  and  marketing  more 
valuable  products.    So   in   the   case  of 


propane,  a  business  in  our  State  that 
was  built  upon  the  supply  from  Ven- 
ezuela— where  propane  is  produced  in 
its  natural  form,  just  as  it  comes  out  of 
the  ground — has  been  penalized  by  the 
inability  to  get  any  at  all  under  this 
iniquitous  system,  and  that  has  just 
about  rmned  a  very  good  business  en- 
terpri.se.  one  which  was  beginning  to 
operate  at  the  time  this  quota  system 
was  placed  in  effect. 

When  we  tamper  with  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  in  a  vital  field  like  this 
and  impose  an  artificial  system  which 
seriously  affect.s  price,  we  get  into  trou- 
ble. We  are  in  trouble  now  becau.se  of 
this.  I  wish  to  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Rhode  Island  that,  serious 
as  the  trouble  may  be  for  the  North, 
where  the  problem  of  home  heating  is. 
of  course,  a  more  vital  one  than  it  is 
with  us.  it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  over- 
state the  importance  of  this  problem 
and  its  impact  upon  us  because  of  our 
great  distance  from  supplies  of  fuel  and 
because  of  the  fact  that  we  are  growing 
so  rapidly  and  we  have  these  enormous 
industries,  some  of  them  belonging  to 
the  Federal  Government,  like  the  guided 
mi.ssile  base,  and  the  great  Eglin  air 
field,  and  others  in  private  ownership, 
like  the  Glenn  Martin  plant  at  Orlando, 
and  various  other  plants,  like  Pratt 
Whitney  out  of  West  Palm  Beach. 
There  are  in  my  Stale  approximately 
two  dozen  of  these  large  plants,  which 
are  hand  maidens  to  the  guided  missile 
industry,  and  which  are  finding  their 
power  bill  going  up. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that 
Uncle  Sam  must  pay  more  and  more  for 
the  production  of  their  goods.  I  cannot 
imagine  anything  more  shortsighted, 
more  blind  to  our  own  self-interest,  than 
to  allow  this  system  to  continue,  which 
has  grown  worse  and  worse  during  the 
past  2'2  years.  I  hope  that  at  long  last 
someone  will  show  enough  intention  to 
call  it  off.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Florida  on  his  fine  con- 
tribution to  this  important  subject.  I 
now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  restric- 
tions on  residual  oil  imports  have  failed 
so  completely  to  accomplish  what  their 
proponents  claimed  for  them  when  they 
were  established  in  March  1959  that  it 
Is  surprising  they  still  have  any  de- 
fenders. It  would  appear  that  the  last 
ditch  defense  of  restrictions  now  in  prog- 
ress is  based  largely  on  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  record. 

At  the  time  the  restrictions  were  im- 
posed, they  were  supposed  to  stimulate 
exploration  for  oil  in  this  country.  The 
theory  was  that  the  restrictions  would 
help  to  maintain  the  price  of  crude  oil 
at  the  wellhead.  This  assumes  that  a 
very  small  tail  can  wag  a  very  large 
dog. 

Refiners  in  the  Texas  Gulf  and  Lou- 
isiana Gulf  district  run  domestic  crude 
oil  almost  exclusively.  At  the  present 
time  they  manufacture  nearly  93  percent 
of  each  barrel  of  crude  into  petroleum 
products  other  than  residual  oil.  They 
do  so  for  a  very  good  reason.    The  other 


products  are  more  profitable  than  resid- 
ual oil.  Refiners  do  not  like  to  produce 
residual.  They  have  geared  their  re- 
fineries to  produce  less  and  less  over  the 
years. 

Today  refiners  in  the  gulf  are  paying 
about  $3  a  barrel  for  crude  at  the  well- 
head. Assuming  transportation  costs  of 
25  cents  a  barrel  to  get  the  crude  to 
the  refinery,  the  total  cost  of  crude  to 
the  refiner  is  $3.25.  Tlie  low  cargo  price 
for  residual  at  the  gulf  is  now  S2.20. 
Residual  oil.  as  Senators  probably  know, 
is  cheaper  than  the  crude  from  which  it 
is  made.  With  a  residual  yield  of  7  '2 
percent,  the  loss  on  a  barrel  of  crude  is 
7  9  cents. 

Let  us  assume  that  without  import 
restrictions,  the  price  of  residual  at  the 
gulf  would  decline  10  percent  to  $1  98. 
This  would  mean  that  the  loss  to  the  re- 
finer on  a  barrel  of  crude  would  increase 
to  9  5  cents  The  difference  between  the 
7.9  cents  the  refiner  is  losing  now  on 
residual  and  the  9.5  cents  we  have  as- 
sumed he  would  lose  with  restrictions,  is 
1.6  cents — about  half  of  1  percent  of  the 
current  price  of  crude  oil. 

As  I  said,  this  is  a  very  small  tail  to 
wag  .such  a  large  dog.  How  could  a  dif- 
ference of  about  a  penny  and  a  half  a 
barrel  make  any  difference  in  the  price 
of  crude  at  the  wellhead,  in  the  face  of 
much  more  significant  variations  in  the 
price  of  ga.soline  and  home  heating  oil? 

In  the  light  of  this,  does  it  seem  proba- 
ble that  restrictions  on  residual  oil 
would  cause  any  American  oil  man  to 
step  up  his  exploration  program?  Other 
factors  play  a  far  more  important  part 
In  the  oil  industry's  decision  to  step  up 
or  cut  back  on  exploration  outlays.     In 

1959.  for  example,  the  oil  industry  cut 
back  exploration  expenditures  because 
of  the  oversupply  of  crude  and  Uie  busi- 
ness recession. 

When  import  restrictions  on  residual 
oil  were  first  imposed,  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  coal 
industn>-  that  it  hoped  to  benefit  from  the 
restrictions.  But  the  coal  association 
has  since  come  to  be  one  of  the  most 
vocal  proponents  of  restrictions. 

The  argument  publicly  advanced  by 
the  coal  industry-  is  that  restrictions  help 
reduce  unemployment  in  the  mining 
areas. 

The  real  cause  of  unemployment  in 
the  coal  mining  regions  of  the  United 
States  is  not  residual  imports  but 
mechanization.  According  to  the  coal 
industry  publication,  •'Bituminous  Coal 
Data.  1960,"  in  1950  the  bituminous  coal 
industry-  employed  415.582  men  and  pi-o- 
duced  516  million  tons  of  coal.  The  out- 
put per  man-day  was  6.77  tons.  Ten 
years  later  the  industry  employed  159.100 
men  and  produced  413  million  tons  at  a 
productivity  rate  of  13  25  tons  per  man- 
day.  In  the  decade,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  million  men  left  the  coal  industry  and 
the  output  of  those  that  remained 
doubled. 

During  the  same  10-year  period,  the 
demand  for  residual  oil  in  the  United 
States  remained  about  the  same.  In 
1950.    we    used    554   million    barrels;    in 

1960.  556  million  barrels. 

Since  productivity  in  tlie  coal  fields  per 
man-day  w-orked  has  nearly  doubled  in 


10  years,  if  we  were  to  restore  employ- 
ment in  the  coalfields  to  the  1950  level, 
we  would  have  to  double  the  demand  for 
coal.  This  would  mean  an  increase  of 
413  miUion  tons  r>er  year.  In  terms  of 
energy,  this  is  the  equivalent  of  10.6 
t-jnes  the  total  p>ermissible  imports  of 
residual  oil  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1962. 

Import  restrictions  on  residual  oil 
nave  not  stimulated  oil  exploration.  And 
they  have  not  cured  the  real  cause  of 
unempIojTnent  in  the  coalfields.  But 
they  have  done  serious  economic  damage 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States. 

They  have  raised  the  electric  bill  of 
millions  of  consumers. 

They  have  raised  the  co-^-ts  of  manu- 
facturers in  New  York.  New  England, 
and  Florida  Mean-Jkhile.  outside  of  the 
United  States,  foreign  buisness  is  bene- 
fiting from  our  restrictions  because  those 
restrictions  have  tended  to  build  up  the 
supply  of  residual  abroad,  with  resultant 
downward  pressure  on  fuel  prices. 

The  time  has  come  to  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  residual  oil  import  restrictions 
benefit  nobody,  while  doing  serious  harm 
to  the  US.  consumer  and  taxpayer.  It 
IS  high  time  they  were  eliminated. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
sequently said:  Mr  President.  I  want 
to  join  the  distingui-shed  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  !Mr  P,».stope'  in  op- 
position to  the  quota  system  imposed  on 
the  import  of  residual  oil. 

Certainly  it  is  clear  that  the  importing 
of  residual  oil  is  in  no  sense  competitive 
with  domestic  production  of  this  type 
of  oil  It  has  been  said  that  residual  oil 
to  the  domestic  oil  producer  is  what  saw- 
dust is  to  the  lumber  mill.  It  is  the  sub- 
stance left  over  aft-er  the  end  of  the  oil 
refining  process  and  since  the  oil  pro- 
ducei-s  can  produce  more  valuable  end 
products  than  residual  oil,  their  goal  has 
been  to  leave  less  and  less  of  the  resid- 
ual oil  after  refining.  And  in  fact 
domestic  production  of  residual  fuel  oil 
has  declined  from  about  416  million  bar- 
rels in  1954  to  about  332  million  barrels 
m  1960,  a  20-pcrcent  drop. 

The  real  bone  of  contention  lies  with 
the  coal  industi-y.  But  even  here  it  has 
been  estimated  that  if  all  the  electric 
utilities  on  the  ea:-:t  coast  which  had 
dual  facilities  were  to  s-^vitch  from  oil  to 
coal,  the  increase  in  additional  coal  sales 
would  be  very  small. 

Which  raises  an  important  point.  Pre- 
sumably the  rationale  of  an  import  quota 
system  is  to  lesson  or  eliminate  the 
threat  of  import  sales  to  existing  domes- 
tic sales,  the  loss  of  which  would  seri- 
ously injure  the  domestic  industry  in 
qucilion.  I  don't  think  our  quota  and 
iinpoit  restrictions  were  meant  to  give 
additional  business  to  a  domestic  indus- 
try. Yet  this  is  what  is  involved.  For 
clearly  the  import  of  residual  oil  has  not 
c.iused  the  decline  of  the  coal  industry. 
Chancing  domestic  needs — like  the 
change  from  coal-burning  ster.m  locomo- 
tives to  diesel  engines — plus  vast  tech- 
nological changes  have  been  the  primary 
causes  of  the  present  and  unfortunate 
plight  of  the  coal  industry.  And  during 
the  same  period  that  these  domestic 
changes   were   taking  place,   there   has 


been  little  increase  in  the  use  of  residual 
oil. 

Now  I  would  like  to  see  the  problems  of 
the  coal  industry  solved  in  every  way 
possible,  preferably  through  increased 
production  if  possible. 

But  I  think  it  is  time  to  say  a  few- 
words  in  defense  of  the  consumer,  who 
seems  to  be  a  particularly  attractive 
target  whenever  there  is  an  econcMnic 
problem  to  be  solved.  To  the  extent  that 
coal  production  could  be  increased  by 
the  conversion  from  residual  oil  to  coal 
use.  and  it  would  not  be  to  a  very  great 
extent,  millions  of  consumers  in  New- 
Jersey  and  elsewhere  in  the  heavily  pop- 
ulated Northeast  would  have  to  sustain 
the  additional  coal  production  with 
high'-'r  heating  bills  and  hicher  prices 
for  all  the  products  and  services  that 
nov  involve  the  use  of  residual  oil.  And 
there  would  be  several  dollars  difference 
between  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  residual  oil 
and  a  ton  of  coal. 

Finally,  a  word  should  be  said  about 
about  the  international  implications  of 
the  quota  system,  particularly  as  it  af- 
fects Venezuela,  one  of  our  best  Latin 
American  friends  and  a  large  exporter  of 
the  residual  oil  in  question.  Our  objec- 
tive has  always  been  to  stabilize  trade 
relations  with  otlier  countries,  a  problem 
of  critical  importance,  partictilarly  to 
so-called  one-crop  countries,  whether 
that  crop  be  coffee  or  oil.  A  marked 
change  in  the  export  market  for  these 
countries  can  have  a  disastrous  effect  on 
their  economic  stability.  It  can  nullify 
every  cent  of  aid  that  we  have  given  over 
the  years.  It  can  set  off  political  rep)er- 
cussions.  which  could  easily  lead  to  the 
dissatisfactions  necessary  to  create  a 
climate  for  the  successful  emergence  of 
the  political  demapoe.  I  am  sure  no  one 
liere  would  relish  running  the  risk  of 
causing  the  rise  of  another  Castro  In 
I^tin  America  in  an  effort  to  make  an 
uncertain  contribution  to  the  health  of 
the  coal  industiT  through  the  limitation 
cf  residual  oil  imports. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine  subsequently 
said:  Mr  President,  several  of  my  col- 
leagues have  protested  in  the  Senate  to- 
day against  the  residual  fuel  oil  import 
policies  of  the  Kennedy  administration 
as  disciiminating  against  New  E?ngland 
and  causing  economic  hardship  in  our 
area     Tl  ey  are  right. 

Bui  tlie  concern  they  express  is  mostly 
concern  lor  the  large  corporate  interests 
that  u.sc  residual  f  ;iel  oil. 

I  want  to  express  my  concern  about 
the  indi\idual  u.ser — the  little  man  as 
contrasted  to  the  large  corporate  in- 
terests, as  contrasted  to  the  industrial 
concerns — the  families  of  low  and  mod- 
erate ir.come  who  cannot  absorb  the 
price  gouging  that  the  large  corporate 
interests  can. 

I  say  that  we  had  better  be  concerned 
first  about  the  prices  they  are  forced 
to  pay  in  the  coldest  part  of  winter  when 
they  have  to  burn  fuel  oil  in  their  homes 
to  surviv:' — and  in  doing  so.  as  a  captive 
market,  -.hey  have  to  pay  whatever  the 
price  is— or  go  cold  and  suffer  survival 
risk  to  tile  members  of  their  families. 

For  the  greater  part,  they  do  not  use 
residual  fuel  oil — it  is  the  large  corpo- 
rate interests,  the  large  industrial  con- 
cerns thf.t  use  residual  fuel  oil.     And  I 
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think  it  is  far  more  important  for  Maine 
to  be  concerned  over  the  individual  home 
user  than  the  large  industrial,  corpo- 
late  interests. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
after  consultation  with  the  distin- 
Fuished  acting  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Allott],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate concludes  its  action  today,  it  adjourn 
until  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, at  the  conclusion  of  morning  hour 
business,  there  be  a  call  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Be- 
ginning where  the  last  call  of  the  cal- 
endar ended — in  other  word.';,  beginning 
with  Calendar  No.  825? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  beginning 
with  Calendar  No.  825. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT        OF       NATIONAL 
WILDERNESS  PRESERVATION 

SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iS.  174 1  to  establish  a 
national  wilderness  preservation  system 
for  the  permanent  good  of  the  whole 
people,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
l^lETCALF  in  the  chair".  The  pending 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment identified  as  ■"8-18-61 — D,"  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  Allott]  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
certain  other  Senators. 

Mr.  MORSE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield,  if  it  is 
understood  that  in  doing  so  he  will  not 
lose  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  MORSE.     Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
MOW  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
ray  privilege  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
wilderness  bill  when  it  was  first  intro- 
duced to  the  Senate,  and  even  to  have 
l"een  a  participant  in  the  development  of 
this  proposed  legislation. 

Fi-om  the  beginning  it  has  seemed  ur- 
gent to  me  that  congressional  action  be 


taken  in  order  to  insure  the  preservation 
of  some  of  our  American  wilderness. 

I  was  soon  convinced  that  we  still 
have  an  opportunity  of  doing  this,  and 
of  doing  it  so  as  to  prevent  interference 
with  other  land  manaaement  purposes. 

Accordingly.  I  am  especially  apprecia- 
tive of  the  fact  that  the  measure  which 
the  able  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson]  has  reported  from  our  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  is 
one  that  establishes  a  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System  made  up  of 
areas  that  are  available  for  this  purpose, 
without  encroachment  on  other  pro- 
grams. The  units  of  the  system  have 
three  outstanding  qualifications  for  such 
a  preservation  purpose: 

First.  They  are  now  in  Federal  owner- 
ship, j 

Second.  They  are  within  national  for- 
ests, parks,  wildlife  refuges,  or  other 
such  units  that  have  been  established 
for  purposes  with  which  v.-ilderness  pres- 
ervation is  consistent. 

Third.  While  serving  their  park,  forest. 
refuge,  or  other  purposes,  they  have  so 
far  maintained  their  wilderness  condi- 
tion. 

Therefore,  I  would  stre.ss  that  no  new 
Federal  lands  will  be  created,  and  no 
new  wilderness  areas  will  be  created  by 
the  bill. 

As  units  of  the  wilderness  system, 
these  areas  will  continue  to  be  Integral 
parts  of  the  forests,  refuges,  parks,  or 
other  areas  within  v.hich  they  now  are. 
They  will  continue  to  be  administered  by 
the  agencies  now  administering  them. 
Thev  will  in  the  future,  however,  as  units 
of  the  Nation's  system  of  wilderness  res- 
ervations, be  so  administered,  under  the 
mandate  of  Congress  and  the  President, 
as  to  preserve  their  wilderness  character. 

This  program  reflects  not  only  an  in- 
tense public  interest  in  wilderness  pres- 
ervation, but  also  the  need  for  ijealizing 
such  a  program,  if  at  all,  within  an  al- 
ready established  land-management  pro- 
gram that  includes  all  our  land.  There 
no  longer  exists  a  wilderness  that  is  not 
under  management  or  in  private  owner- 
ship. The  areas  that  still  maintain  the 
aspects  of  wilderness  which  once  char- 
acterized the  entire  North  American 
Continent,  and  are  available  for  public 
preservation  as  wilderness,  are  within 
lands  already  devoted  to  other— though 
consistent — purposes.  This  act  recog- 
nizes this  situation,  and  accomplishes  its 
wilderne.ss  preservation  purposes  with- 
out disrupting  the  already  established 
programs. 

When  the  continent  was  nearly  all 
wilderness,  there  were  few  who  valued 
it  as  such  or  foresaw  a  possibility  that 
all  wilderness  might  disappear.  A  posi- 
tive public  value  of  wilderness  as  wilder- 
ness, grew  gradually  as  the  wilderness 
itself  was  disappearing. 

The  public  ownership  and  protection 
of  areas  as  parks  open  to  tlie  public  were 
mid-19th  century  developments  tliat  also 
helped  lead  to  the  later  interest  in  wil- 
derness preservation.  To  a  great  extent 
this  interest  was  more  in  pre\euting  pri- 
vate exploitation  of  the  scenic  interest 
in  outstanding  natural  features  than  in 
wilderness  itself — which  was.  of  course, 
then  abundant.     Yet  there  also  devel- 


oped from  the  beginning  an  interest  in 
preserving  the  natural  character  of  such 
parks. 

When  Yellowstone  National  Park  was 
established,  the  basic  act  of  Congress, 
signed  by  President  U.  S.  Grant  on 
March  1,  1872,  included  provision  for 
"preservation,  from  injury  or  spoliation 
of  all  timber,  mineral  deposits,  natural 
curiosities,  or  wonders  within  said  park, 
and  their  retention  in  their  natural  con- 
dition." I  emphasize  here  the  last  five 
words,  "retention  in  their  natural  con- 
dition." When  the  great  National  Park 
Act  of  August  25,  1916.  was  passed,  the 
Congress  and  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
then  declared  that  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  our  parks,  monuments,  and  res- 
ervations i.s — "to  conserve  the  scenery 
and  the  natural  and  historic  objects  and 
the  wildlife  therein  and  to  provide  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  same  in  such  man- 
ner and  by  such  means  as  will  leave 
them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of 
future  generations." 

The  national  parks  thus  came  to  be 
increasingly  recognized  as  primeval 
sanctuaries. 

Within  national  forests  also,  during 
the  early  decades  of  this  century  the 
value  of  the  wilderness  character  of  the 
large  roadless  tracts  was  being  recognized 
by  more  and  more  of  the  foresters  who 
saw  the  increasing  encroachment  of 
roads  on  the  primeval. 

A  great  influence  was  exerted  nation- 
ally by  the  action  of  New  York  Stat^  in 
establishing  the  forest  preserve  in  the 
Adirondacks  and  Cat.skills  and  providing 
that  the  State-owned  lands  so  protected 
should  be  preserved  forever  wild — a 
phrase  that  still  has  great  meaning  in 
New  York,  where  the  forest  preserve  now 
includes  some  2'2  million  acres.  Since 
1894  these  lands  have  had  the  protection 
of  New  York's  constitution  itself,  which 
declares  in  its  article  XIV.  section  1, 
that — 

The  lands  of  the  State,  now  owned  or 
hereafter  acquired,  constituting  the  forest 
preserve  as  now  fixed  by  law,  shall  be  for- 
ever kept  as  wild  forest  lands. 

It  was  on  August  25.  1924.  that  the  first 
area  of  wilderness  was  set  aside  as  such 
in  our  national  forests.  That  was  the 
Gila  Wilderness  Area,  in  New  Mexico, 
established   by    the   regional   forester. 

Mr.  President,  the  development  of  our 
American  wilderness  preservation  pro- 
gram has  been  growing  steadily  ever 
since.  The  foresters  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  the  park  rangers  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  and  others  who.  as 
I  have  indicated,  began  to  value  as  wil- 
derness the  lands  that  they  handled  have 
become  the  pioneers  of  a  significant 
movement.  It  has  included  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  special  organization  of 
private  individuals,  called  the  Wilderne.ss 
Society,  and  the  incorporation  of  wilder- 
ness preservation  in  the  programs  of 
many  other  groups. 

The  executive  secretary  and  editor  of 
the  Wilderness  Society  some  years  ago 
wrote  a  brief  article  on  some  of  these 
matters  I  have  been  discussing,  which 
was  reprinted  in  South  Carolina  Wild- 
life, the  magazine  of  the  State  wildlife 
resources   department.     By    unanimous 


consent  I  should  like  to  have  this  article 
entitled  "Oui  World  and  Its  Wilderness," 
by  Howard  Zahniser.  from  the  winter 
1955  issue  of  South  Carolina  Wildlife, 
included  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

'See  exhib.t  1  > 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President,  what  we 
are  discussing.  I  wish  to  point  out,  is  not 
whether  theie  shall  be  wilderness  areas, 
but  whether  they  shall  continue  to  be 
selected  and  maintained  solely  through 
administrative  decision,  as  at  present, 
or  given  statutory  guidelines  and  protec- 
tion 

I  am  constantly  astonished  by  the 
point  of  view  expressed  in  much  of  the 
mail  from  my  State  which  seems  to  be- 
lieve that  comimercial  right?  or  inter- 
ests now  available  for  timber  cutting', 
grazing,  mining,  or  recreation,  would  be 
taken  away  under  S  174 

Mr.  President,  that  just  is  not  the  case 
at  all  I  saj  ,  most  respectfully,  that,  in 
my  judgment,  a  good  many  of  the  people 
who  have  written  me  urging  me  to  vote 
against  the  bill  have  never  read  the  bill, 
but  have  simply  sought  to  carry  out  some 
instructions  that  powerful  special  inter- 
est lobbies  in  this  countiy  are  using  to 
try  to  defeat  this  bill 

Here  again  I  have  no  intention  of  sur- 
rendering to  selfish  interests  that  place 
materiaUty  above  public  interest — in  this 
case  It  might  properly  be  said  which  place 
materiality  above  spirituality,  because 
one  of  the  soundest  reasons  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  wilderness  bill  is  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  it  will  do  for  the 
spiritual  needs  of  Americans. 

Mr.  President.  I  come  from  a  section 
of  the  country  where  God  has  been  most 
gracious,  kind,  and  generous  in  provid- 
ing us  with  a  great  heritage  of  natural 
resources  He  has  been  kind  to  all  Amer- 
ica by  providing  the  grandeur  of  this 
western  country,  from  which  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church  1  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  who 
are  present  on  the  floor  at  this  time, 
also  come. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  you  cannot  go  into 
the  canyons,  along  the  streams,  through 
the  primeval  forests,  you  cannot  asso- 
ciate with  the  grandeur  of  this  great 
heritage  which  God  Almighty  has  given 
the  American  people,  and  not  come  out 
of  such  a  trip  a  better  man  or  a  better 
woman  for  having  come  that  close  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Creator  himself. 

We  cannot  justify,  in  our  generation, 
the  destruction  of  these  great  areas  of 
wilderness.  We  owe  to  unborn  genera- 
tions of  Americans  to  leave  them  the 
heritage  which  it  has  been  our  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy.  There  is  no  timber  in- 
terest, there  is  no  mining  interest,  there 
is  no  grazing  interest,  there  is  no  eco- 
nomic interest  that,  in  my  judgment,  has 
any  right  to  be  placed  above  the  great 
need  of  preserving  one  of  the  great 
spiritual  strengths  of  America  which  is 
to  be  found  in  these  untouched  and  un- 
tapped wilderness  areas. 

But  as  one  reads  this  lobby  mail,  h^ 
would  think  that  what  we  are  proiX)sing 
in  this  bill  is  to  take  over  all  the  natu- 
rally wild  areas  of  the  States  which  now 


exist  and  turn  them  into  wilderness 
areas.  Those  who  would  give  that  im- 
pression just  have  not  read  the  bill. 
The  total  amount  of  the  land  area  we 
are  talking  about  is  exceedingly  small  in 
comparison  with  the  total  amount  avail- 
able to  the  commercial  interests  for  de- 
velopment^and  I  stress  the  word  "devel- 
opment" I  pray  it  may  be  development, 
and  not  exploitation.  But  we  must 
judge  by  the  past  The  past  shows  that 
short-run  interests  very  often  predomi- 
nate in  the  breast  of  man,  and  too  fre- 
quently selfish  purposes  and  selfish 
desires  have  resulted  in  the  scuttling, 
ravaging,  and  destroying  of  great  areas 
uf  natural  resources  which  should  have 
been  developed,  and  not  exjiloited. 

So  far  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon is  concerned,  he  will  not  yield  to  the 
heavy  demands  which  have  been  placed 
upon  him  by  certain  economic  interests 
of  my  State,  who  .sent  a  delegation  not 
so  many  days  ago.  urging  me  to  recon- 
sider my  position,  and.  none  too  tact- 
fully, calling  my  attention  to  the  fact  I 
shall  be  up  for  reelection  next  year.  I 
will  let  the  voters  of  Oregon  decide 
whetlier  my  position  on  this  matter 
meets  the  favor  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  my  State,  but 
I  am  going  to  carry  out  my  duty,  as  I 
see  it.  and  I  shall  continue  to  support 
this  bill.  By  doing  so.  I  shall  be  helping 
to  preserve  a  great  intangible  value  that 
IS  so  important  in  helping  to  maintain 
the  strength  of  this  Republic. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  bill  is  very  closely 
related  to  the  intangible  matter  of 
maintaining  wilderness  areas  m  order 
to  give  assurance  that  we  shall  provide 
for  the  spirituality  of  new  generations 
of  America  as  they  tread  along  the 
banks  of  our  gorgeous  streams,  down 
the  canyons,  up  the  mountainsides,  and 
through  the  great  natural  cathedrals  of 
primeval  forest. 

If  the  Senator  from  Idaho  will  permit 
a  sentence  or  two  more,  I  shall  then 
yield  to  him. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  spoke  at  the 
dedication  of  a  new  tree  farm  in  Oregon, 
not  far  away  from  La  Grande,  Oreg 
On  behalf  of  the  private  timber  com- 
panies of  my  State,  I  wish  to  say  that 
many  of  them  have  been  rendering  a 
magnificent  public  service  in  developing 
on  their  private  timber  holdings  a  sus- 
tained yield  program  which  has  come 
to  be  called  a  tree  farm  program.  It  is 
a  program  which  recognizes  that  sound 
conservation  calls  for  a  scientific  har- 
vesting of  the  trees  of  this  country. 

Would  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
could  have  been  with  me  on  the  oc- 
casion to  which  I  have  just  referred.  I 
am  satisfied  that  if  they  had  been  there 
and  had  experienced  the  thrill  I  experi- 
enced, standing  on  the  platform  in  the 
midst  of  that  natural  cathedral  of  pri- 
meval trees,  the  vote  in  some  instances 
would  be  different  from  the  vote  which 
will  be  cast  by  some  Senators  this  after- 
noon, when  the  Senate  votes  on  the 
various  issues  connected  with  the  bill. 
All  around  were  the  stately  untouched 
trees,  one  after  another,  many  of  them 
hundreds   of  years   old.     There   was   a 


beauty  and  solemnity  to  the  occasion. 
As  one  stood  there,  as  we  did  during  the 
invocation,  in  bowed  silence  so  far  es 
all  of  us  except  the  clergyman  who  de- 
livered the  invocation  were  concerned, 
one  knew  that  we  were  closer  to  the  Al- 
mighty in  that  natural  cathedral  than 
probably  ever  again  we  would  be  in  any 
artificial  cathedral,  no  matter  how  beau- 
tiful or  gorgeous  it  may  be  the  hand 
of  man  may  build  as  a  symbol  of  spir- 
itual leverence  to  God,  because  we  stood 
in  Gods  cathedral,  in  the  natural 
beauty  of  that  forest. 

If  I  had  ever  had  any  doubts — I  have 
never  had  any,  but  if  I  had  ever  had 
any — as  to  whether  I  should  do  all  I 
could  \o  preserve  that  kind  of  an  area 
for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  future  gen- 
eiations  of  American  boys  and  girls, 
those  cioubts  would  have  been  resolved 
on  that  occasion. 

That  was  not  my  first  such  experi- 
ence As  I  have  asked,  what  do  we 
think  Yellowstone  Park  has  done  over 
the  years  by  way  of  a  spiritual  uplift 
to  millions  of  Americans?  What  do  we 
think  any  wilderness  area  has  done  to 
thousands  of  Americans  wiio  have  gone 
into  the  area  in  order  to  enjoy  the  gran- 
deur of  an  untouched  forest? 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  ought  to 
listen  to  the  voices  of  past  generations 
of  Senators  who  stood  on  this  floor  when 
this  program  was  first  initiated  and  who. 
in  a  s'.-atesmanlike  manner,  portrayed 
the  importance  of  the  program  to  the 
spirituality  and  spiritual  needs  of  Amer- 
ica 

I  would  refresh  the  memory  of  Sena- 
tors about  tho.se  pleas,  because  as  I  see 
It  the  issue  is  before  us  once  more. 
I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  the 
very  eloquent  address  he  is  making  in 
support  of  the  pending  bill.  It  is  typical 
of  him  that  he  would  in  this  case,  as  he 
does  in  all  other  instances,  place  the 
public  interest  above  any  private  in- 
terest. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that 
I.  too.  have  been  subjected  to  the  threats 
of  pressure  groups  in  my  own  State. 
largely  due  to  gross  misconceptions  of 
what  the  bill  provides.  They  have 
warned  me  that  I  am  digging  my  politi- 
cal grave  in  Idaho  by  choosing  to  sup- 
port this  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  point  for  a  very  quick  comment? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Usually  when  that  argu- 
ment is  made  the  people  who  make  it 
have  lost  all  logic  and  all  hope  of  being 
able  to  sell  their  bill  of  goods  on  its 
merits,  because  it  lacks  merit. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  is  the  scare  tech- 
nique I  deplore  those  who  scatter  for 
the  sagebrush  once  the  sniping  starts. 
If  I  am  shot  down,  so  to  speak,  it  will 
not  be  in  the  back,  deserting  my  duty,  as 
I  see  It.  to  the  people  of  Idaho, 

As  the  Senator  well  knows,  the  bill  in 
actuality  constitutes  no  threat  to  any 
legitimate  economic  interest.  It  is 
based  upon  the  wilderness  type  areas  in 
national  parks  and  national  monuments, 
and   those  primitive   areas  which   have 
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already  been  withdrawn  from  the  na- 
tional forests,  in  which  lumbering  is  al- 
ready prohibited  and  in  which  there  is 
very  little  or  no  mining  activity. 

In  the  whole  of  the  wilderness  system 
covered  by  the  bill,  throughout  the  en- 
tire country,  only  six  mines  are  in  opera- 
tion, and  these  mines  will  continue,  for 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  bill  with- 
in the  wilderness  system  are  made  ex- 
pressly subject  to  existing  rights. 

Moreover,  such  grazing  as  does  exist 
will  not  be  affected  by  passage  of  the 
bill.  It  will  continue  subject  to  the  re- 
strictions of  existing  law. 

No  one  will  be  adversely  affected  by 
passage  of  the  bill.  It  has  been  care- 
fully drawn  to  give  all  possible  protec- 
tion to  the  economic  interests  of  the 
West. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  so 
eloquently  pointed  out,  the  bill  will 
establish  the  necessary  statutory  safe- 
guards, while  we  still  have  some  wild 
lands  left  intact,  to  make  certain  that 
future  generations  of  Americans  can  ex- 
perience the  same  enrichment  we  west- 
erners who  have  known  these  wilderness 
areas  and  who  wish  to  have  our  children 
and  grandchildren  given  the  same  op- 
portunity to  know  them,  have  experi- 
enced. 

This  is  the  public  interest  which  is 
served  by  the  bill,  the  long-term  interest 
of  the  Nation.  Though  there  may  not  be 
organized,  business  groups  here  today  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  support  the  bill,  the 
great  unorganized  American  public  sup- 
ports it,  and  those  of  us  who  vote  for  it 
will  be  acting  in  their  interest  and  in  the 
interests  of  generations  of  Americans 
yet  unborn. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  splen- 
did statement.  I  appreciate  the  support 
he  is  giving  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  very  much  for  the  contribu- 
tion he  has  made  to  the  debate  and 
everj'thing  he  has  said  by  way  of  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  bill.  Not  only  do 
I  agree  with  his  comments,  but  I  wish 
to  second  the  motion,  so  to  speak,  and 
to  associate  myself  with  his  observations. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  talking 
about  many  people  who  have  written  to 
me  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  who  seem  to 
be  opposed  to  wilderness  areas.  I  would 
have  them  understand  that  a  defeat  of 
S.  174  would  do  no  more  than  leave  all 
wilderness  areas  still  under  the  admin- 
istrative control  which  brought  them 
existence  and  produced  the  present  ex- 
clusions as  to  their  use. 

What  S.  174  proposes  is  only  that 
Congress  make  a  public  policy  for  these 
areas,  and  that  Congress  decide  future 
changes  that  would  add  or  subtract  from 
the  system. 

I  favor  this  bill  because  I  think  Con- 
gress should  assert  legislative  control 
over  wilderness  areas,  and  not  leave  their 
future  up  to  administrative — one  is 
tempted  to  say  "bureaucratic" — control. 

If  we  fail  to  enact  the  wilderness  bill, 
the  result  will  be  to  leave  entirely  to  the 
whim  of  a  Secretary  the  whole  decision 
on  the  amount,  kind  and  character  of 
Federal  lands  which  will  have  a  wilder- 
ness designation.  One  Secretary  might 
increase  the  acreage  significantly,  while 
another    might    decrease    it    by    large 


amounts.  If  we  fail  to  adopt  the  wilder- 
ness bill,  I  know  of  nothing  thai  could 
stop  the  executive  branch  from  working 
its  will,  for  we  not  only  have  to  be  in  a 
position  to  pass  an  act,  but  also  to  be 
prepared  to  override  a  pos.sible  veto.  The 
need  for  wilderness  legislation  is  quite 
clear. 

My  reasons  for  supporting  S.  174  are 
thus  positive  and  related  to  the  need 
for  a  national  policy  and  program  pre- 
scribed by  Congre-ss. 

S.  174  would  provide  the  guides  and 
strengthen  the  hands  of  adminii^trators 
as  well  as  place  the  decisive  vote  res;ard- 
ing  the  use  of  this  important  sector  of 
public  land  with  the  Congress — the  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  people. 

Much  more  could  be  said  in  a  positive 
way  to  urge  passage  of  the  wilderness 
bill,  but  attention  must  also  be  given  to 
some  of  the  main  arguments  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill. 

Opponents  of  S  174.  the  Wilderness 
Act,  have  repeatedly  used  two  phrases, 
"blanket  in"  and  "lockup"  As  is  true 
with  so  many  slogans,  the.se  phrases  are 
exaggerated  oversimplifications.  How- 
ever, they  do  sum  up  rather  neatly  the 
main  arguments  of  opponents  of  the  wil- 
derness bill.  jl 

■   BLANKET  IN   '  1 1 

The  minority  views  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  included 
in  the  full  committees  report  on  the  wil- 
derness bill,  include  no  objections  to  the 
inclu.sion  within  the  proposed  wilderness 
system  of  some  44  areas  comprising 
about  7  million  acres,  now  cla.ssifled  by 
the  Forest  Service  as  "wilderness," 
"wild."  or  "canoe." 

The  minority  said: 

The  lands  In  question  have  been  carefvilly 
studied  and  classified;  they  are  now  and 
have  been  fur  years  classified  as  wilderness 
or  the  equivalent. 

The  minority  then  goes  on  to  say : 

The  bill,  however,  would  also  blanket  into 
the  wilderness  system  almost  8  miUion  acres 
of  unclassified  national  forest  lands  pres- 
ently designated  as  primitive,  and  make  p<-vs- 
sible  the  inclusion  of  an  estimated  22  mil- 
lion acres  of  lands  presently  contained  in 
national  parks,  monuments,  and  other  units 
of  the  national  park  system,  and  an  esti- 
mated 24  million  acres  iii  wilUiife  refuges 
and  game  ranges.  || 

As  the  report  suggests,  the  areas  now 
designated  "wilderness."  "wild."  or  "ca- 
noe" were  studied  by  the  Forest  Service 
before  being  so  designated.  Those  areas 
were  once  primitive  aieas.  also,  and  were 
reclassified  after  review  by  the  Forest 
Service. 

The  areas  now  classified  as  'primi- 
tive" are  simply  those  areas  wlilch  have 
not  yet  been  reviewed. 

Yet  the  m.inority.  in  its  views,  labels 
as  a  blanketing  in"  the  proce.ss  pro- 
posed by  S.  174  whereby  these  reniaining 
areas  would  also  be  reviewed,  with  a 
congres.sional  check  added — a  check  not 
available  when  the  primitive  areas  now 
classified  as  "wilderness."  "wild.  '  or 
"canoe"  were  reviewed  and  so  classified. 

Let  us  now  consider  briefly  the  proc- 
ess which  has  been  labeled  "blanketing 
in." 

As  reported  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  primitive  areas  included  in 


the  proposed  wilderness  system  will  be 
reviewed  witliin  10  years  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  If  the  President  so 
recommends  and  neither  House  of  Con- 
gress objects,  they  will  each  become  a 
permanent  part  of  the  system.  If  either 
Hou.se  rejects  a  recommendation  of  the 
President,  the  area  will  then  be  admin- 
istered as  other  national  forest  land. 

Furthermore,  any  change  in  size  can- 
not be  such  that  it  involves  a  net  in- 
ci-ease  in  the  size  of  the  primitive  area. 

The'-e  is  one  primitive  area  in  Oregon 
remaining  to  be  classified.  Mount  Jef- 
fer.son  has  87,000  acres,  and  only  4,600 
acres  represent  commercial  forest.  If 
there  is  concern  in  my  Slate  about  the 
impact  of  this  legislation  on  our  fore-st 
land,  it  need  not  exist.  Apparently  even 
some  of  the  most  radical  opponents  of 
the  legislation  are  perfectly  content  to 
have  the  other  areas  in  Oregon  which 
are  already  desis^nated  as  wild  or  wil- 
derness remain  that  way. 

The  position  taken  by  the  lumber  in- 
dusti'y  in  general  has  traveled  a  full  cir- 
cle. When  the  earlier  bills  were  up  for 
consideration,  its  spokesmen  objected  to 
Congress  having  anything  to  do  with  re- 
viewing recommendations  by  the  Secre- 
taries on  wilderness  designations.  My 
mail  makes  clear  that  the  lumber  opera- 
tors and  their  employees  now  endon^^e 
the  amendment  which  would  require  af- 
firmative action  by  Congress,  for  exam- 
ple, on  each  and  every  addition  of  a 
forest  .service  primitive  area  to  the  per- 
manent wildei-ne.s.s  system  This  is  the 
position  that  they  now  take  despite  their 
original  view  that  they  were  opposed  to 
the  Congress  having  anything  to  do  with 
the  decisions  on  wilderness  which  might 
be  made  by  the  executive  branch 

The  committee  bill,  in  my  judgment, 
strikes  the  proper  balance  and  the  bal- 
ance that  our  Constitution  seeks 

The  national  park  and  forest  areas 
possible  for  inclu.sion  in  wilderness  in 
Oregon,  amount  t^  only  1  5  percent  of 
thr  State's  area  Crater  Lake  Park  in- 
volves 160.000  and  the  other  10  areas  of 
national  forest  approximately  750.000 
acres.  There  is,  in  my  judgment,  rela- 
tively little  likelihood  that  much  of  the 
wildlife  refuees  in  my  State  are  su.«;cep- 
tible  to  cla.ssification  as  wilderness. 

Does  this  .sound  like  "blanketing  in"? 

Even  the  areas  of  wilderness  within 
the  national  parks  will  be  subject  to  Ex- 
ecutive review  and  will  be  included  in 
the  wilderness  system  only  if  neither  the 
Senate  nor  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
re.solves  otherwise. 

Surely  such  a  process  cannot  be  seii- 
ously  termed  a  'blanketing  in." 
"lockup" 

Since  the  inception  of  measures  to  es- 
tablish legislative  policy  for  the  piotec- 
tion  of  wilderness,  miners,  cattlemen, 
lumbermen,  and  water  developers  have 
said  that  vital  resources  would  be  locked 
up  by  passing  a  bill  to  establi.sh  a  wilder- 
ne.ss  pi'cservation  system. 

Just  what  resources  would  be  locked 
up  by  this  bill? 

First.  First  of  all.  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  only  about  2  percent  of  our 
land  will  be  included  in  the  system. 

Greorge  Thompson,  reporting  on  the 
wilderness  bill  in  the  September-Octo- 


ber 1961  issue  of  Better  Camping  makes 
this  significant  observation: 

If  we  ever  reach  a  stage  where  the  natural 
resotirces  on  and  beneath  2  percent  of  the 
area  of  the  United  States  would  become 
necessary  to  survival,  it  will  more  likely  be 
because  of  poor  conservation  elsewhere,  not 
because  we  have  tried  to  protect  the  rem- 
nants of  American  wilderness 

Second.  Mining.  There  will  be  no 
change  in  mining  operations  in  the  na- 
tional park  system  areas,  refuges,  and 
game  range.<  Withm  the  national  for- 
ests, the  bill  would  permit  exploration 
for  mineral  deposits  not  inconsistent 
with  the  Wilderness  environment.  The 
bill  does  not  affect  any  existing  private 
rights  in  these  areas  The  committee's 
report  states  that  "the  majority  of  the 
committee  does  not  feel  that  the  mining 
industry  will  actually  be  injured  by  the 
bill."  It  believes,  lather.  that  the  re- 
lease of  some  primitive  lands  will  be  of 
advantage  to  it." 

Third.  Timber:  There  is  no  timber 
harvest  today  from  the  lands  being  con- 
sidered for  inclusion  in  the  wilderness 
system  under  S  174.  Three  statements 
from  the  committee's  report  are  signif- 
icant.   The  first  of  these  says : 

Timber  sales  were  barred  by  Executive  reg- 
ulation, with  rare  exceptions,  when  the  14  6 
million  acres  of  national  forest  primiti\e 
areas  were  set  aside  In  the  twenties  and 
thirties  for  preservation  as  wilderness  Ac- 
tually, because  of  their  inaccessibility,  there 
was  little  need  for  such  reg\ilatlon 

The  report  says  also : 

The  commercial  tlmberlands  In  the  wilder- 
ness-type areas  are  not  a  significant  portion 
of  our  timber  resources  for  future  years. 

Finally,  llie  report  undeiscores  the 
fact  that. 

The  need  Is  for  the  application  of  modern 
forestry  techniques  to  all  the  488  forest 
wilderness  areas,  rather  than  to  cut  over  the 
nine-tenths  of  1  percent  of  such  lands  In 
the  areas  of  wilderness  valvie  to  permit  a 
few  more  days  of  procrastination. 

Fourth  Grazing:  S  174  does  not  re- 
duce established  practices  of  grazing  in 
any  area  of  the  proposed  wilderness  sys- 
tem. 

Fifth.  Water  resources:  No  licensed 
projects  are  affected  by  S.  174  Prospec- 
tive powersite  lands  within  areas  of  the 
propo.sed  system  make  up  an  area  of  less 
than  4  percent  of  Federal  lands  with- 
drawn nationally  for  power  purposes. 
As  reported  by  the  committee.  S.  174  pro- 
vides that  the  President  may  authorize 
the  constiuction  of  water  facilities  in 
national  forest  and  public  domain  wil- 
derness areas  when  he  finds  such  use  of 
greater  public  interest  than  continued 
wildeme.ss  preservation. 

Sixth,  Multiple  use:  For  some  the 
term  "multiple  use  "  seems  to  mean  either 
the  use  of  all  land  for  any  purpose,  or 
any  land  for  all  purposes  within  the  na- 
tional forests.  One  suspects  that  the 
real  goal  of  those  who  take  this  stand  is 
"all  or  any  land  for  my  purposes   " 

Certainly  one  important  use  of  some 
forest  lands  is  wilderness  use. 

Since  uses  inconsistent  with  wilderness 
eliminate  wilderness,  it  is  logical  to  con- 
clude that  if  we  want  wilderness  we  shall 
have  to  exclude  such  incompatible  uses 
in  areas  to  be  preserved  as  wilderness. 


Such  a  procedure  is  completely  con- 
sistent with  a  multiple-use  philosophy. 
For  example,  one  cannot  have  timber  and 
a  reservoir  on  the  same  land,  and  yet  who 
would  deny  that  the  land  involved  is 
multiple-use  land'' 

S.  174  has  consequently  been  so  written 
as  to  designate  the  finest  available  lands 
suitable  for  wilderness  preservation — ap- 
proximately 2  percent  of  the  Nation's 
more  than  2  billion  acres — to  be  pre- 
.served  in  their  primitive  condition  for 
their  Wilderness  values  until  a  use  in  the 
greater  good  of  the  people  of  the  Nation 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated. 

Keeping  in  mind,  first,  the  little  change 
in  actual  use  of  the  areas  to  be  included 
in  the  proposed  system,  second,  the  na- 
tional values  of  wilderness  preservation, 
and  third,  the  provisions  in  S.  174  for 
the  use  of  wilderness  aieas  for  mining 
and  water  when  clearly  in  the  national 
interest,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude, 
as  many  of  u>  have,  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  national  interest  and  true  mul- 
tiple use.  these  areas  are  not  locked  up, 
although  they  may  appear  so  to  the  man 
who  wants  to  line  his  pockets  with  the 
revenue  deiived  from  stripping  the  land 
of  Its  timber,  defacing  the  forest  with  oil 
derricks,  crisscrossing  the  land  with 
strips  of  concrete,  or  dotting  the  wilder- 
ness carpet  with  lodL,cs  and   resorts. 

Seventh.  Another  theme  that  has 
been  used  to  urge  delay  of  the  wilderness 
bill  is  that  Congress  should  await  the 
outcome  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  findings.  I 
would  be  persuaded  by  this  argtiment 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  Clinton  An- 
derson, has  successfully  demonstrated 
the  fallacy  of  this  position. 

He  is  the  principal  sponsor  of  the 
legislation  which  created  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Commission,  and  has  served 
continuously  on  that  Commission.  As 
ciiairman  of  the  Interior  Committee,  he 
decided  to  both  introduce  and  urge  the 
committee  to  bring  forth  to  the  Senate 
the  wilderness  bill  In  so  doing  he  has 
cited  many  cogent  reasons  why  the  wil- 
derness bill  should  not  be  further  de- 
layed and  he  has  also  demonstrated 
that  no  real  relationship  exists  between 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  Commis- 
sions findings  and  enacting  wilderness 
legislation. 

WH.^T    WILL     THE     WILDERNESS     BILL     DO? 

Having  discu.s.sed  the  objections  made 
by  the  opponents  of  wilderness  legisla- 
tion, let  us  again  briefly  answer  the 
question:  What  will  the  wilderness  bill 
do?  The  bill,  as  I  pointed  out  at  the 
beginning  of  my  remarks,  will: 

First.  Establish  a  national  policy  for 
wilderne-ss  preservation  and  a  program 
to  make  it  effective. 

Second  Give  statutory  piotection  to 
areas  of  wilderness  within  national  parks 
and  monuments,  national  forests,  and 
national  wildlife  refuges  and  ranges. 

Third.  Establish  a  national  wilder- 
ness preservation  sy.stcm  for  the  per- 
manent good  of  the  whole  people,  to  con- 
sist of  the  now -existing  wilderness  areas 
in  forests,  parks,  and  refuges. 

Fourth.  Set  up  an  orderly  procedure 
for  additions,  deletions,  or  changes  in 
the      wilderness      preservation      system. 


with  provisions  for  due  notice,  public 
hearings,  and  review  by  Congress. 

Finally.  I  want  to  make  perfectly  clear 
to  the  lumber  operators  in  Oregon,  to 
their  many  thousands  of  employees,  to 
the  stockraisers,  and  the  many  others 
in  my  Stat.e  who  have  written  me  their 
objections  to  S.  174  that  I  believe  their 
understanding  of  what  the  bill  does  is 
frequently  mistaken.  The  wilderness 
areas  are  already  there;  lumbering  on 
them  i.s  prohibited  and  grazing  and 
mining  aie  restricted.  The  bill  con- 
tinues that  policy,  just  as  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  continued  if  theie  were  no  bill. 

As  for  the  future,  if  the  time  comes 
when  It  can  be  shown  that  the  economic 
growth  and  progress  of  Oregon  can  be 
maintained  only  by  opening  a  wilderness 
area  to  lumber  operations.  I  shall  be  the 
first  to  seek  such  a  decision.  However, 
I  am  .strongly  of  the  opinion  that  such 
a  change  should  be  made  via  the  legis- 
lative process  and  not  by  Executive  fiat. 
The  same  goes  for  possible  additions  to 
the  wilderness  system. 

I  close  my  speech  by  way  of  a  very 
brief  statement  of  commendation  to  one 
of  the  pieat  con.servationists  of  America, 
one  of  the  great  supporters  of  a  wilder- 
ness aiea  system  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  William  O.  Douglas.  I 
commend  him  in  his  capacity  as  a  private 
citizen  in  the  position  he  has  taken  as  a 
private  citizen,  in  his  stalwart  crusading 
defen.'^e  of  our  wilderness  area  program. 

One  cannot  read  Justice  Douglas'  book 
on  the  many  wonderful  trips  that  he  has 
taken  into  the  natural  resources  areas 
of  our  country,  and  read  of  his  accounts 
of  the  importance  of  the  wilderness  areas, 
and  the  great  spiritual  development  of 
the  American  people,  without  feeling,  as 
he  makes  a  speech  on  wilderness  area 
problems,  that  this  great  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  his  capacity  as  an  in- 
dividual citizen,  as  one  of  the  great 
ci-usading  con.servationists  of  this  coun- 
tiy.  is  deserving  of  the  sincere  thanks 
of  all  of  us.  Not  only  this  generation 
but  many  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans will  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  wonderful  work  Justice  Douglas 
has  done  in  helping  to  educate  the 
American  people  to  an  enlightened  un- 
drr.-tanding  of  the  need  for  the  passage 
of  such  legislation  as  S.  174. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  when  the  Senate 
comes  to  vote  on  the  bill,  the  crippling 
amendments  will  be  rejected  and  that  it 
will  be  passed  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. 

EXHIBTT      I 

OuK   World    and   Its   Wilderness 
(By  Howard  Zahnlser) 

FrLim  within  our  sheltering  walls  and  fast- 
m-'vinp  vehicles  cur  American  world  seems 
far  removed  from  the  wilderness  The  wil- 
derness we  have  conquered  and  from  its  raw 
materials  have  built  a  civilization  in  which 
we  have  protected  ourselves  from  hardships 
and  feed  ourselves  to  a  great  extent  from 
many  of  our  natural  limitations. 

Yet.  wilderness  preservation  has  certainly 
become  one  of  our  .American  purposes,  an 
essential  part  of  a  distinctively  modern 
movement  for  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources — upon  which.  It  Is  recognized,  the 
survival  of  our  civilized  culture  depends. 
The  more  highly  developed  our  culture  has 
become  the  greater  our  appreciation  of  wil- 
derness    has    grown.      The    more    we     have 
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enjoyed  the  ease  and  security  of  our  civiliza- 
tion the  more  we  have  also  valued  the  hard- 
ships and  hazards — the  adventure — of  wil- 
derness excursions.  The  farther  we  have 
come  in  our  programs  for  managing  our 
world  the  greater  has  become  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  significance  of  the  observations 
to  be  made  in  areas  wliere  natural  processes 
go  on  unmodified  by  man. 

As  we  have  thus  achieved  the  opportunity 
of  leisure  to  enjoy  ourselves  and  reflect  on 
our  progress  and  our  destiny,  we  have  come 
to  realize  that  the  wilderness  in  all  its  wild- 
ness  is  important  to  us,  and  we  have  deter- 
mined to  preserve  it  as  a  resource  of  health 
and  inspiration,  of  Itnowledge  and  under- 
standing. We  have  come  to  realize  that  we 
ourselves  are  creatvires  of  the  wild.  In  the 
wilderness  we  are  at  home;  in  maintaining 
our  access  to  wildness  we  are  not,  as  some 
ha\'e  thought,  escaping  from  life  but  rather 
keeping  ourselves  in  touch  with  true  reality. 
the  fundamental  reality  of  the  universe  of 
which  we  are  a  part.  We  call  it  recreation 
and  often,  most  fortunately,  know  its  deep 
benefits  through  simple  enjoyment  of  a  good 
time. 

Yet  so  deliberate  and  calculated  has  all 
our  living  grown  that  we  have  come  to 
realize  that  we  must  be  aware  of  the  true 
meaning  of  our  wilderness.  If  we  are  truly 
to  preserve  its  values,  we  must  recognize 
that  Its  essential  importance  to  us  is  indeed 
in  Its  wildness. 

Henry  Da\id  Thoreau,  who  in  his  essay 
on  'Walking"  declared  that  "in  wildness  is 
the  preservation  of  the  world,"  was  one  of 
the  first  Americans  to  point  out  this  sig- 
nificance of  wilderness.  Even  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  19th  century,  even  before  the 
frontier  was  gone — he  arg\ied  for  wilderness 
preservation.  Why  shouldn't  we  have  "our 
national  preserves."  asked  Thoreau  as  he 
concluded  one  of  his  essays,  "Chesuncook," 
in  "The  Maine  Woods,"  "to  hold  and  pre- 
serve" man  himself  as  "the  lord  of  creation  — 
not  for  Idle  sport  or  food,  but  for  inspira- 
tion and  our  own  true  recreation?" 
Thoreau  perceived,  as  he  wrote  in  "W«ben." 
that  our  life  "would  stagnate  if  it  were  not 
for  the  unexplored  forests  and  meadows 
which  surround  it,"  and  he  emphasized — 

"We  need  the  tonic  of  wildness — to  wade 
sometimes  in  m.ir.shes  where  the  bittern  and 
the  meadow  hen  lurk,  and  hear  the  boom- 
ing of  the  snipe;  to  smell  the  whispering 
sedge  where  only  some  wilder  and  more  soli- 
tary fowl  bvulds  her  nest,  and  the  mink 
crawls  with  its  belly  close  to  tiie  ground. 
At  the  same  time  that  we  are  earnest  to 
explore  and  learn  all  things,  we  require  that 
all  things  be  mysterious  and  u!>e.xplorable. 
tlint  land  and  sea  be  infinitely  wild,  unsur- 
veyed.  and  unfathomed  by  tis  because  un- 
fathomable We  can  never  have  enough 
of  nature.  We  must  be  refreshed  by  the 
sight  of  inexhaustible  vigor,  vast  and  ti- 
tanic features,  the  seacoast  with  its  wrecks, 
the  wilderness  with  its  living  and  its  de- 
caying trees,  the  thundercloud  and  the  rain 
which  lasts  3  weeks  and  produces  freshets. 
We  need  to  witness  our  own  hmits  trans- 
pres.sed,  and  some  life  pasturing  freely  where 
we  ne\er  w:)ndor.  ' 

First  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in 
1858.  Thoreau 's  plea  for  national  preserves 
was  published  t  posthumously »  in  "The 
Maine  Woods.  "  in  18G4,  the  same  year  in 
which  tlie  U.ii.  Government  made  its  first 
provision  for  what  we  now  recognize  as 
wilderness  preservation.  The  Federal  Gov- 
cniment  tlien,  by  an  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved by  President  Lincoln  on  June  30.  1864, 
granted  the  Yosemite  Valley  to  the  State  of 
California  upon  the  condition  that  it  should 
be  "lield  for  public  use.  resort,  and  recrea- 
tion." Two  decades  later,  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  by  President  Grant  on  March 
1.  1872.  Yellowstone  National  Park  was 
dedicated  and  set  apart  as  a  public  park  or 
pleasuring-ground  for  the  benefit  and  en- 
joyment of  the  people      Provision  was  made 


for  the  "preservation,  from  injury  ur  spolia- 
tion of  all  timber,  mineral  deposits,  natural 
curiosities,  or  wonders  within  said  park  and 
their  retention  in  their  natural  condition." 

The  brilliant  and  significant  surveys  and 
studies  begun  by  tiie  young  Verplancfc  Col- 
vin  111  New  York  State's  Adirondacks  In  the 
1870's,  were  at  this  same  time  kadttg  to 
the  laws  and  constitutional  provisions  that 
before  the  end  of  the  century  had  firmly 
dedicated  tlie  Adirondack  wilderness  to  pro- 
tection by  the  State,  "forever  wild  " 

John  Muir  in  his  Atlantic  Monthly 
sketches  was  doing  his  best  "to  show  forth 
the  beauty,  grandeur,  and  all-embracing 
usefulness  of  our  wild  mountain  forest  res- 
er'.ations  and  parks,  with  a  view  to  ioclting 
tiie  people  to  come  and  enjoy  thera^  and 
get  them  into  their  hearts,  that  so  at  Jfcngth 
their  preservation  and  right  use  mi^ht  be 
made  sure." 

When  the  National  Park  Service  wasUstab- 
lished  in  1916.  under  the  leadership  of 
Stephen  Mather — sume  2  years  after  John 
Muir's  passing,  on  Christmas  Eve  in  1914 — 
there  were  14  national  parks,  laesides  ?|3  na- 
tional monuments,  in  the  national  I  park 
system 

There  had  also  been  established  153  forest 
reservations,  within  which  were  the, great 
wilderness  destined  to  be  preserved  Rs  the 
primitive,  wild,  wilderness,  and  rofidless 
areas  of  the  national  forests. 

From  the  Soutliwest.  where  on  August  25, 
1924.  the  type  specimen  of  these  areas  was 
established  by  regional  administrati^'je  ac- 
tion in  the  Gila  National  Forest,  Aldci  Leo- 
pold hnd  begun  to  point  out  to  the  Nation 
both  the  importance — recreational  and  eco- 
logical— of  the  national  forest  wildernesses 
and  the  growing  threats  to  their  persist- 
ence By  the  1930's  a  national  policy  for 
wilderness  preservation  in  the  national  for- 
e.sts  had  emerged.  The  great  wilderness 
interpreter  and  champion.  Robert  Marshall — 
forester,  thinker,  writer,  philanthropist},  who 
had  learned  wilderness  in  the  "forevsj-wild" 
Adirondacks  (where  with  2  comptinions 
he  had  been  first  to  climb  all  46  Of  the 
peaks  4.000  feet  high  or  higher,  and  who  had 
seen  also  the  great  western  areas  oi  still 
living  wilderness  "melting  away  like  tl^e  last 
snowbank  on  some  south-facing  moualitain- 
s:de  during  a  hot  afternoon  in  Jiate")  — 
Robert  Marshal! — had  not  only  written  his 
now  classic  interpretation,  "The  Problem  of 
the  Wilderness.'  in  the  February  1930  Sci- 
entific Monthly,  but  liad  also  achieved  his 
position  on  the  staff  of  the  U.S.  Forest, Serv- 
ice where  he  was  able  to  contribute  notably 
to  the  esUtblishment  of  areas  for  preserva- 
tion and  to  the  formulation  of  regulations 
for  their  protection.  j 

Thus  it  was  by  our  1940's  through  Iflie  In- 
fluence of  such  men  as  Henry  Thoreaul.  Ver- 
planck  Co'.vm.  John  Muir.  Stephen  Mother. 
Aldo  Leopold,  and  Robert  Marshall,  aiid  the 
growing  sense  among  many  men  and  Women 
of  the  enduring  Importance  of  wilderness, 
that  we  had  in  our  national  forests,  *nd  In 
other  Federal  and  State  areas,  a  gre*^  wil- 
derness preservation  system. 

Through  this  system  of  preserved !  areas 
tliere  will,  in  time,  exist  a  national  wilder- 
ness preservation  system,  not  only  in  fact 
but  by  virtue  of  congressional  legislatidii  giv- 
ing it  perpetuity.  [ 

We  thus  propose  to  maintain  our  ficcess 
to  wildness.  to  what  John  Muir  called  *1foun- 
talns  of  life."  Our  expansive  civlUijatlon. 
we  realize,  will  eventually  modify  for  ftiiiman 
exploitation  every  last  area  on  the  earth — 
except  those  that  through  human  foresight 
and  wisdoni  have  been  deliberately  setj  aside 
for  preservation.  Through  such  a  goning 
program  as  is  represented  in  our  preierved 
areas,  nevertheless,  we  are  persuaded,  we 
can  Insure  the  existence  of  a  system  ik  wil- 
derness forever.  It  is  not  too  late,  ffialf  a 
hundred  areas  in  our  national  park  system. 
SIX  dozen  and  more  areas  within  our  national 
forests,  a  few  of  our  national  wildlife  refuges. 


certain  of  our  State  parks,  and  other  areas 
within  the  public  domain  and  on  Indian 
reservations  are  still  wilderness — and  in  pub- 
lic ownership. 

Elsewhere  we  know  we  can  obtain  the  tim- 
ber and  mineral  commodities  we  need  and 
shall  need.  There  we  will  find  the  needed 
sites  for  our  great  dams  and  reservoirs, 
build  the  roads  and  landing  fields  for  our 
mechanical  travel  in  the  great  otitdoors, 
find  also  the  places  for  our  outdoor  recrea- 
tion with  the  conveniences  and  facilities 
we  so  well  contrive,  and  in  short  realize  all 
the  ijeneflts  that  we  want  from  a  developed 
country. 

In  our  wilderness  we  shall  see  preserved 
the  unmodified  wilderness  of  our  primeval 
origin,  our  natural  home — the  areas  of  un- 
spoiled nature.  Here  we  not  only  can  seek 
relief  from  the  stress  and  strain  of  our  civ- 
ilized living  but  can  seek  also  that  true 
understanding  of  our  past,  ourselves,  and 
our  world,  which  will  enable  us  to  enjoy  the 
conveniences  and  liberties  of  our  urbanized, 
industrialized,  mechanized  civilization — and 
yet  not  sacrifice  an  awareness  of  our  human 
existence  as  spiritual  creatures  nurtured  and 
sustained  by  and  from  the  great  community 
of  life  on  this  earth. 

In  our  continuing  access  to  wilderness — 
where  we  can  learn  the  humility  to  see  our- 
selves truly  as  the  dependent  members  of 
this  great  community  of  all  life — is  our  con- 
tinuing hope  for  the  survival  of  our  culture. 

As  a  species,  a  race,  a  form  of  life,  wc 
actually  run  a  risk  of  annihilation  if  we  for- 
get conservation.  We  can  see — and  through 
our  science  fairly  well  understand — what 
ha.ppens  to  forests  when  conservation  has 
nothing  to  do  with  tree  cutting.  We  can 
see  what  happens  to  the  soil — perhaps  our 
greatest  heritage  from  the  earth  community's 
long  past — when  we  try  to  use  It  without 
regard  for  Its  natural  place  In  the  scheme 
of  living  of  which  we  are  a  part.  We  know 
that  whenever,  or  wherever  too  many  game 
mammals  or  birds  are  shot,  or  too  many  fl.'^h 
caught,  we  can  no  longer  enjoy  this  resource 
Sometimes  we  have  even  seen  ourselves  de- 
stroy an  entire  species  and  sacrifice  forever 
our  own  enjoyment  and  benefits  that  once 
came  from.  it.  Yet  all  these  are  In  a  sense 
merely  warnings,  and  we  know  now  that  our 
conservation  to  be  truly  successful  must 
arise,  not  from  a  too  selfish  concern  for  our 
own  day.  but  rather  from  a  sense  of  ourselves 
as  a  responsible  part  of  a  continuing  com- 
munity of  life. 

From  the  wilderness  we  truly  gain  this 
sense  and  thus  in  wilderness  preservation 
we  see  a  key  to  all  our  conservation  prob- 
lems. From  otir  contact  with  It  and  its 
continuing  Influence,  comes  the  under- 
standing to  deal  wisely  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  earth  which  we  share  now, 
but  which  will  also  be  the  need  of  those  who 
come  after  us. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  losin.? 
my  right  to  the  floor  and  that  I  shall  re- 
tain it  at  the  conclusion  of  the  quorum 
call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFJi.  The 
Chair  had  already  announced  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  was  rescinded. 
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Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Chair  also  ig- 
nored my  request  to  be  hoard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  had  a.'^ked  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  b<?  a  quorum 
call  without  his  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor;  so  he  was  iccc^nizcd  when  the  or- 
der for  the  quorum  call  was  rescinded. 

Mr.  McNAMARA  I  object.  The 
Record  will  show  that  the  quorum  call 
Will  continue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
quorum  call  has  been  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  object  to  cancel- 
ing the  quorum  call,  because  unanimous 
consent  was  not  obtained.  I  object,  re- 
gardless of  who  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President .  I  do  not 
know  the  purpo.'ie  of  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan:  but  so  long  as 
the  quorum  call  may  proceed  under  the 
unanimous-consent  aereement  which 
wa.s  originally  obtained  from  the  Presid- 
ing Officer.  I  have  no  objection  whatever 
to  the  quorum  call.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  call  for  the  quorum 
proceed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  The  clerk  will 
continue  to  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 

of  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 

answered  to  their  names: 

[No.    185] 

Aiken  Gore  Morse 

Allott  Gnienlns  Morton 

Bartlett  Hart  Moss 

Bcall  Hartke  Mundt 

Bennett  Hayden  Muskie 


Bible 

Hlrkcnlonper 

Neuberger 

Bogcs 

Hickey 

Pastore 

Bur  dick 

HUl 

Pell 

Bush 

HoUand 

Prouty 

Butler 

Hruska 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  Va. 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

J:\vils 

Robertson 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Rusaell 

Capehart 

Jordan 

Saltonstall 

Carroll 

Keatlnc 

Schoeppel 

Case.  N.J. 

K' fauver 

Scott 

Case,  8.  Dak. 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Church 

Kuchel 

Smith    Ma-ss 

Clark 

Lausche 

Smith,  Maine 

Cooper 

Long.  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Long.  Hawaii 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Long.  La. 

Svmincton 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Doui?Ias 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Dworshak 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Wllev 

Ellender 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Enple 

M'-Namara 

Williams.  Del 

Ervin 

Metcnlf 

Yarborough 

Pong 

Miller 

Young.  Ohio 

Goldwator 

Monronev 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Frt- 
BRiGHTl  is  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senators 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr  Chavez  and  Mr. 
Anderson  1  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  fMr. 
Bridges  1  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Carlson]  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  1  and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
I  Mr.  YouNC, '    are  necessarily  absent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  BrR- 
DicK  in  the  ciiair ' .    A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  now 
come  to  the  pai  t  of  the  discussion  of  the 
wilderness  bill  which  relates  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  seiuor  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  for  himself  and 
other  Scna-ors,  and  designated  as 
"8-18-61— D." 


The  amendment  reads  exactly  the 
same  as  the  language  in  the  bill  begin- 
ning at  line  12.  on  page  10.  through  that 
poi'tion  of  the  language  ending  with  the 
words  "House  of  Representatives;"  on 
line  17. 

However,  at  that  point  my  amendment 
departs  from  the  bill  as  follows: 

But  only  if  prior  to  such  adjournment 
Congress  approves  a  concurrent  resolution 
declaring  itself  in  favor  of  such  recommen- 
dation: Provided.  That,  in  the  case  of  a  rec- 
ommendation covering  two  or  more  separate 
areas,  such  resolution  may  be  limited  to  one 
or  more  of  the  areas  covered  or  parts  thereof. 

I  have  been  on  the  floor  now  for  some 
2  hours,  and  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  listen  to  the  remarks  made  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church!  and  also  the  remarks  of  the 
.senior  Senator  from  Oregon  iMr. 
Morse'.  I  think  a  few  matters  should 
be  clarified  before  we  start  discussing 
the  amendment.  First,  because  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  was  apparently 
under  a  complete  misapprehension  as  to 
the  facts:  I  know  of  but  few  people  wlio 
ai-e  trying  to  kill  this  bill.  I  have  stated 
over  and  over  that,  if  we  can  get  the 
proper  protection  in  a  bill.  I  will  vote 
for  a  wilderness  bill,  and  I  will  vote  for 
the  pending  wilderness  bill  if  the  pend- 
ing amendment  is  adopted.  If  it  is  not 
adopted.  I  .shall  be  forced  to  vote  against 
the  bill,  because  I  do  not  believe  the 
great  land  areas  of  the  West  and  the 
States  of  the  West  can  be  protected  un- 
less we  have  an  amendment  such  as  the 
one  that  ls  here  offered. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  interested  also  in 
another  aspect  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  am  sorry  he  is 
not  on  the  flor)r.  but.  as  I  have  said.  I 
have  been  waiting  for  some  2  hours  to 
obtain  the  floor.  I  refer  to  the  attempt 
to  surround  this  matter  in  a  cloak  of 
emotionalism  and  virtue  by  those  who 
say:  Anybody  who  differs  from  my 
point  of  view  is.  per  se,  representing 
some  special  interests,  or  the  robber 
barons  of  the  West,  or  of  some  other 
area,  and,  unless  they  agree  with  me, 
unless  they  get  under  the  same  cloak  of 
virtue  I  have  wrapped  around  myself, 
Uien  they  are  indeed  a  parly  with  the 
devil." 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  a  party  to  the 
devil.  I  heard  the  great  speech  about 
the  association  with  God,  about  the 
great  spiritual  values,  but  I  want  to 
ask— and  I  would  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  if  he  were  on  the  floor  now — by 
what  arrogance  and  by  what  right  does 
he  claim  a  closer  kinship  to  God  than  I 
do.  myself,  or  than  does  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  and  by  what  right 
does  he  claim  unto  him.self  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  spiritual  values  than 
does  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator aware  that  some  historians  coittcnd 
the  mark  of  greatness  in  a  politician  is 
when  he  starts  writing  his  own  rules? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  heard  that.  I 
appreciate  the  Senator's  contribution. 

First  of  all,  let  us  establish  that  there 
is  certainly  no  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  to  de- 


feat the  wilderness  bill.  I  have  repeat- 
edly said  that,  although  I  have  been  mis- 
quoted many  times  as  to  my  intentions 
by  many  interests  who  take  this  cloak  of 
virtue  and  wrap  themselves  in  it. 

Mr  President,  I  am  for  a  wildenK-.>s 
bill.  But  I  want  in  such  a  bill  protection 
concerning  the  addition  of  other  areas 
to  the  wilderness  syst^rm.  .so  that  Con- 
gress can  keep  control  of  it  and  so  the 
people  of  the  West  are  enabled  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  in  view  of  their  con- 
stant expansion  and  the  population 
explosion. 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.   ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Does  the  Senator's 
amendment  go  back  to  the  areas  that 
have  already  been  set  aside  as  wilder- 
ness or  wild,  or  does  it  apply  simply  to 
future  areas''  I  would  like  to  be  en- 
lightened in  my  understanding  of  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  b?lieve  it  has  been 
understood — at  least.  I  have  heard  the 
argument  made — that  my  amendment 
applies  only  to  future  areas.  It  does 
not.  It  leaves  in  the  bill  provision  for 
the  wilderness  areas  ■which  are  now  de- 
fined as  wilderness  areas,  and  it  leaves 
in  the  bill  provision  for  the  inclusion  of 
primitive  areas  or  national  park  areas 
or  wild  game  and  wildlife  refuges,  if  the 
President  should  subsequently  recom- 
mend that  they  be  included  in  the 
wilderness  areas.  It  leaves  the  same 
procedures  in  the  bill  which  it  now  con- 
tains. It  docs  not  change  one  dot  over 
an  "i  "  It  requires  Contrress  to  act 
affirmatively  upon  recommendations  of 
the  President,  instead  of  merely  exei'cise 
a  veto  power,  as  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  provides. 

Mr.  GRUENING  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  another  qtiestion^ 

Mr   ALLOTT.     Yes. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Does  the  Senator 
share  the  view  that,  if  the  amendment  is 
adojnpd.  it  will,  in  effect,  involve  future 
proceedings  in  so  much  red  tape  that, 
for  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  bill  will 
be  ntilMfled'' 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  propose  to  discuss 
that  question  at  some  length  a  little  later, 
but  I  w  ish  to  answer  the  Senator  in  just 
one  ser/icnce.  I  cannot  see  that  tlie  bill 
will  \ye  nullified.  I  do  not  concede  that 
either  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
the  Secretarv'  of  Aericulture,  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  to  the  President,  would 
be  any  less  efficient  or  any  less  vital  in 
his  activities  in  incltiding  proper  areas 
in  wilderness  areas  in  the  future  than 
has  been  true  in  the  past.  If  they  recom- 
mend such  areas  to  the  President,  and 
tlie  President  decides  he  shall  make  such 
recommendations  to  the  Congi-ess,  Con- 
gress V  ill  act  affirmatively  on  the  pro- 
posal. I  cannot  see  how  it  would  pos- 
sibly df  what  the  Senator  has  suggested; 
but  I  intend  to  discuss  the  point  at  some 
length. 

Mr.  President,  the  Constitution,  by 
article  IV,  section  3.  vests  in  Congress 
the  "power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
the  tenilory  or  other  property  belonging 
to  the  United  States." 

There  is  no  question  about  where  lies 
the  fundamental  power  and  f und-imcntal 
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obligation  to  deal  with  Federal  lands.  I 
discussed  at  some  length  yesterday  the 
act  of  1897,  which  gave  certain  powers 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
subsequent  Park  A  -t  gave  certain  powers 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  re- 
spect to  parks.  I  think  this  ground  need 
not  be  gone  over  again,  because  it  was 
discussed  very  thoroughly  yesterday 
when  I  spoke  on  the  bill.  That  discus- 
sion is  of  course  in  the  Record. 

The  theory  and  the  practice  of  Amer- 
ican constitutional  government  has  been 
for  Congress  to  initiate  proposals  and 
for  the  Executive  to  retain  the  veto 
power,  which  veto  of  course  can  be  over- 
ruled by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Con- 
gress. This  is  our  democratic  process. 
This  is  the  theory  and  the  basis  for  our 
law  in  the  United  States.  Congress  ini- 
tiates the  laws,  and  the  Elxecutive  may 
veto. 

What  the  committee  has  done  in  re- 
spect to  the  bill  before  us  is  to  reverse 
that  process.  Since  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  now  act  under  general  laws,  they 
have  by  specific  regulations  taken  unto 
themselves  certain  powers  to  set  aside 
wilderness,  primitive,  roadless  areas,  and 
so  foz'th.  The  bill  provides  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  recommend  additions  to  the 
wilderness  system,  which  will  come  to 
the  Congress,  via  a  Presidential  recom- 
mendation, and  Congress  will  be  placed 
in  a  position  of  having  a  veto  power. 

For  Congress  to  delegate  to  the  Execu- 
tive the  power  to  initiate  legislation,  and 
to  retain  to  itself  only  a  limited  veto 
power,  in  my  opinion  would  be  a  clear 
abdication  of  congressional  responsibil- 
ity. Afflnnative  congressional  action  is 
the  only  effective  action. 

Why  do  I  say  this?  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that,  if  requested,  the  respective 
Secretaries  of  Interior  or  Agriculture, 
would  hold  hearings  before  putting  addi- 
tional primitive  areas  or  game  and 
refuge  areas  into  the  wilderness  system. 

That  leaves  the  door  slightly  ajar.  The 
words,  I  believe,  are  "if  there  is  any  de- 
mand." 

If  the  proposal  must  come  back  to  the 
Congress,  as  required  by  my  amendment, 
if  adopted,  there  will  be  no  doubt  about 
hearings.  Hearings  will  be  held,  not  by 
some  bureaucrat  over  whom  Congress 
has  no  direct  control,  and  who  is  a  part 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Hearings  will  be  held  by  the 
Congress.  Hearings  will  be  held  by  the 
Senate,  at  which  individual  Senators 
could  participate,  at  which  Senators 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  present 
witnesses  and  to  examine  and  cross- 
examine  witnesses.  The  type  of  hearing 
would  be  entirely  different. 

Second,  this  would  place  the  burden 
of  proof  upon  the  proponents  of  legisla- 
tion where  it  should  be.  Under  the  bill 
as  it  is  now  written  there  is  no  burden 
of  proof  placed  on  anybody. 

Under  the  Code  of  Federal  Flegula- 
tions,  title  36,  referred  to  on  page  4  of  the 
bill,  by  which  the  Secretaries  would  be 
bound — and  particularly  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture — there  is  no  provision,  as 
I  read  the  law,  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 


Service  is  bound  by  any  of  ihc  testimony. 
I  should  like  to  read  paragraph  C  of  sec- 
tion 251.20  into  the  Record. 

wilderness  areas  will  not  be  modifled  or 
eliminated  except  by  order  of  the  Secretitry. 

E.xcept  as  provided  in  pargraph  (»i  of 
this  section,  notice  of  every  proposed  estab- 
lishment, modification,  or  elimination  will 
be  published  or  publicly  posted  by  the  Forest 
Service  for  a  period  of  at  least  90  days  prior 
to  the  approval  of  the  contemplated  order 
and  if  there  is  any  demand  for  a  pubHc  hear- 
ing, the  regional  forester  shall  hold  such 
hearing  and  make  full  report  thereon  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  who  will  swbmlt 
it  with  his  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

There  is  no  requirement  undei*  the 
resulations  that  the  Secretary  shall  fol- 
low the  recommendations,  and  there  is 
no  requirement  that  the  report  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  the  testimony  ad- 
duced at  the  hearing. 

The  amendment  would  place  the 
burden  of  proof  upon  those  who  wish  to 
add  to  the  wilderness  areas,  and  that 
is  where  it  should  be. 

There  is  another  distinct  advantage 
of  the  amendment  over  the  bill.  Again 
and  asain  and  again  we  hear  how  the 
amendment  would  throttle  the  wilder- 
ness bill,  but  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
true. Under  the  amendment  CoDigre,ss 
would  not  in  any  sense  be  putting  a 
deadline  upon  its  action.  Congress 
could  act  at  any  time. 

Fourth,  the  amendment  would  provide 
for  operation  under  the  normal  rules  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  rather  than  the 
procedure  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
which  I  pointed  out  does  not  provide 
adequate  safeguards. 

When  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  a 
Secretary  or  any  other  official  to  act. 
without  regard  for  specific  requirements 
or  recommendations;  or  if  such  an  offi- 
cial can  disregard  competent  testimony 
given  at  hearings.  I  deem  it  an  abnormal 
procedure  which  is  not  in  accordance 
with  our  normal  concept  of  equity  and 
justice. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  some  that  the 
affirmative  congressional  review  is  bur- 
densome. I  do  not  know  about  the  feel- 
ings of  other  Senat.ors.  but.  as  I  quoted 
in  the  Record  yesterday,  I  believe  there 
are  39  national  parks,  and  the  Congress 
has  passed  upon  each  one  of  them  with- 
out anyone  suffering  from  overwork. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  It  not 
true  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary actually  goes  to  the  trouble  of  re- 
porting hundreds  and  perhaps  thouf;ands 
of  bills  to  the  Senate,  which  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Senate  to  study  and  pass 
upon,  based  upon  merits  of  individual 
claims,  every  year?  That  is  the  type  of 
bill  we  pa.ss  upon  most  frequently,  in  the 
Congress. 

If  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  can 
look  over  so  many  private  claims  bills, 
relating  to  perhaps  SI, 000  or  up  to  $1 
million,  would  it  seem  to  be  imposing 
too  much  of  a  burden  on  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  sug- 
gest that  it  should  look  over  the  disposi- 


tion of  land  involving  as  much  as  100.000 
acres  at  a  time,  with  values  running  up 
into  millions  of  dollars'' 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  cannot  conceive  that 
it  would  be  too  much  of  a  burden  upon 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Since  1939  there  have  been  no  new 
primitive  areas  added,  and  the  acreage 
in  the  wilderness  area  today— though 
there  have  been  .some  slight  modifica- 
tion.s — is  the  same  as  it  was  in  1939. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eat- 
ing. It  has  not  been  po.ssible  to  classify 
these  lands.  We  will  not  be  deluged 
with  50  million  or  60  million  acres  for 
consideration  by  the  Congress  tomorrow, 
because  the  land  cannot  be  classified 
that  fast. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sen- 
ator is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  salute 
him.  as  a  member  of  the  committee.  It 
is  a  wonderful  committee  I  have  the 
highest  admiration  for  all  members  of 
the  committee. 

As  a  Senator  who  served  on  the  com- 
mittee. I  did  not  get  the  impression  it 
was  the  most  overburdened  committee 
in  the  Senate.  My  impression  is  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  perhaps  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  are  among 
the  committees  with  a  heavier  workload 
and  a  greater  responsibility  with  regard 
to  volume  of  legislation  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  Senate. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Colorado  know 
of  any  reason  why  the  great  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  could  not 
find  time  to  look  over  a  proposal  to  take 
areas  of  100.000  or  1  million  acres  into 
a  wilderness  system? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  believe  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  is  a 
hard-working  committee. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  know  that 
to  be  true. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
reason  why  the  provision  would  cast  an 
undue  burden  on  the  committee  which 
it  could  not  perform;  particularly  in  the 
light  of  what  the  Senator  mentioned 
with  respect  to  certain  other  Senate 
committees  which  carry  a  far  more  de- 
tailed load  than  does  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  is  an  extremely  hard 
working  committee.  It  was  my  honor 
to  serve  on  that  committee  for  a  while. 
I  only  say  that  the  committee  certainly 
is  no  more  burdened  with  a  workload 
than  are  a  number  of  other  committees 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  question  about  that  point.  The 
committee  works  hard,  but  it  is  not  ovc:- 
burdened,  and  does  not  have  as  sreat 
a  burden  as  do  some  other  committees 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  construction  of  manmade  dams 
in  a  number  of  areas  makes  such  areas 
of  greater  recreational  value  and  u.<^e 
by  human  beings  for  recreational  and 
camping  purpose  than  was  the  case  prior 
to  the  construction  of  such  dams? 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  there  Is  no 
question  that  the  coiistruction  of  dams 
generally  results  in  making  recreational 
areas  more  available  to  a  much  greater 
number  of  people  than  had  been  in  the 
past.  The  construction  of  dams  is  a 
vital  necessity  to  the  preservation,  re- 
tenuon.  and  use  of  the  water,  particu- 
larly for  those  of  us  who  reside  in  the 
West,  and  also  to  the  con.ser\-ation  of 
our  water,  forests.  a:id  wiidlands  of  the 
West. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  As  one  Sen- 
ator who  has  been  in  what  appeared  to 
be  a  wilderness  area,  though  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  >^o  classified.  I  must 
say  that  the  fact  that  there  was  a  lake 
in  the  area  and  water  was  available  made 
it  more  habitable  and  more  possible  to 
go  there  and  camp.  fish,  and  enjoy  the 
natural  valuc-^. 

Would  the  bill  permit  manmade  dams 
to  be  cooMructed  :n  wilderness  area^"' 

Mr    ALLOTT      It   would   not 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.«;iana  Is  that  not 
a  question  that  should  be  considered  \i 
an  area  is  to  be  made  into  a  wilderne.ss 
area? 

Mr  ALLOTT  The  theor>-  of  the  wil- 
derness IS  that  It  should  be  an  area  de- 
void of  development  I  should  like  to 
put  it  m  a  cateconcal  scn.-^e  On  page 
14  the  bill  provides: 

raoHiBmoN  or  crRTAiN  fsts 
(b)  Except  as  specifically  provided  for  in 
this  Act  and  subject  to  any  existing  privat* 
rights,  there  shall  be  no  com.merclal  enter- 
prise within  the  wilderness  system,  no  per- 
manent road,  nor  BhRlI  there  be  any  use  of 
motor  vehicle*,  motorlxed  etjulpment.  or  mo- 
torboat*.  or  land.nj?  of  aircraft  nor  «!iy  ether 
mechanical  transport  or  delivery  of  persons 
or  EuppUe*.  nor  any  temporary  road.  n<ir  any 
structure  or  InstAllation,  In  excess  of  tlie 
minimum  required  for  the  tuimuustraiior. 
of  the  area  for  tlie  purposes  of  this  Act.  In- 
cluding sufh  meft5tire«  ns  m«y  be  recfufred 
in  emergencle*  Involvlnff  the  henlth  and 
safety  of  persone  wlthui  such  areas 

After  that  provision  there  is  another 
special  provision  with  certain  modifica- 
tions of  language.  I  point  out  to  my 
friend  from  Louisiana  that,  on  the  first 
and  second  pages,  the  bill  provides  that 
a  wilderness  area  shall  be  an  area  in 
which  no  evidence  of  man  can  be  found 
I  have  never  understood  how  a  thousand 
people  on  horses  can  be  taken  Into  a 
wilderness  area,  with  the  varioiLs  tracks 
that  those  horses  leave  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  still  leave  an  area  which  can 
be  called  untrammelcd  by  man.  or  an 
area  in  which  one  cannot  detect  evi- 
dence of  man's  having  been  there. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Are  we  to 
understand  that  the  bill  would  permit 
the  riding  of  horses  into  the  proposed 
wilderness  areas,  and  perhaps  horse 
trails  into  the  area  for  accessibility? 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Ti-ails  for  horses,  or 
shanks  mares,  yes,  but  one  dare  not  do 
anything  but  walk. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  W'ould  not 
such  a  provision  greatly  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  Americans  to  whom  the  areas 
might  be  of  potential  use'' 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  believe  it  would.  I 
wiih  to  make  my  position  in  this  respect 
clear  to  the  Senator.  Yesterday  1 
pointed  out  that,  in  establishing  wilder- 


ness areas,  we  would  prevent  great  num- 
bers of  our  population  from  having  any 
access  to  theni. 

Fir.^t.  we  would  prevent  the  use  of  the 
wilderness  areas  by  people  who  could  not 
afford  to  hire  giudes  and  rent  horsi^s  at 
$10.  $15.  or  more  a  day  for  themselves 
and  each  member  of  their  families.  We 
would  economically  remove  the  use  of 
the  prcflposed  areas  from  a  great  num- 
ber of  people. 

Second,  we  would  remove  the  use  of 
such  areas  from  a  great  number  of  peo- 
ple who  live  a  more  or  less  sedentary  life 
Such  people  cannot  put  a  50-pound  pack 
on  their  backs  and  ma:ch  10.  15.  20.  or 
25  miles  into  a  wilderness  area  and  live. 

Third  we  would  remove  the  use  of 
such  a:ea-s  from  all  or  most  people  over 
60  years  of  age.  and  those  who  have  come 
to  that  lime  of  life  when  they  may  re- 
tire. They  have  never  lived  a  rugged 
kind  of  life.  They  would  only  be  endan- 
gering their  lives  if  they  were  to  use  the 
ai-eas.  So  we  would  remove  use  of  the 
wilderne.ss  areas  from  that  group  of 
older  people  for  whom  a  road  is  an  ab.so- 
lute  necessity. 

Nevertheless,  despite  all  that  I  have 
said.  I  personally  think  we  should  set 
aside  certain  wilderness  areas.  We  have 
already  set  asidi— and  my  amendment 
would  not  chance  that — 8  percent  of  the 
forest  iJind  for  wilderness  areas  I  am 
perfectly  willing  that  that  shall  remain. 
so  that  those  who  wish  to  go  into  the 
wilderness  areas  in  any  way  they  can. 
as  provided  by  the  act.  may  utilize  the 
ax-^as  as  wilderness  areas. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  We  have  dis- 
cu.s.sed  making  the  areas  available  and 
preserving  them  in  a  condition  so  that 
all  American.^  can  use  them.  Can  the 
Senator  give  me  somo  estimate  of  the 
number  of  people  who  would  u.se  parks 
like  Estes  Park.  Yellowstone,  or  Glacier 
NauonaJ  Park,  if  those  parks  liAd  no 
roads,  compwu-ed  with  the  number  of 
people  who  use  the  areas  under  existing 
circtunstances  '^ 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Those  who  vise  the 
wilderness  areaa  constitute  eight-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  the  total  cumber  of  peo- 
ple who  use  the  national  forests.  But  8 
jjercent  of  the  national  forests  is  set 
a.'-ide  for  ."-uch  people  So  roughly  there 
has  been  set  aside  for  the  people  who 
use  such  wilderness  areas  land  m  the 
i-atio  of  8  to  1. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  fact 
that  there  is  any  kmd  of  road  is  im- 
portant. Por  example,  the  road  might  be 
only  a  small  two -track  road,  and  not  even 
an  all-weather  road,  although  a  person 
could  pet  through  on  a  relatu-ely  dry 
day.  Would  the  bill  make  it  possible  for 
a  man  to  go  into  such  an  area  with  his 
wife  and  ciiildren  if  there  were  nothing 
more  than  a  track  or  footpath  to  enable 
them  to  get  back  :*  For  example.  I  .speak 
of  areas  such  as  those  in  the  h\gh  Rocky 
Mount auis  near  the  Continental  Divnde. 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct.  I  have  read  the  portion  of  the 
bill  which  forbids  sucli  roads  m  wilder- 
ness areas. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor incUncd  to  the  view  that  this  is  a 
question  which  should  be  carefully 
studied  to  make  sure  that  the  greatest 


number  of  Americans  have  some  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  some  of  the  area  about 
which  we  are  talking?  For  example,  the 
Senator  has  mentioned  that  less  than  1 
percent  of  Americans  use  the  areas  about 
which  we  are  speaking  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  One  percent  of  those 
who  use  the  national  forest  lands. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.'-jana.  That  breaks 
down  to  far  less  than  1  percent  of 
.\mericans. 

Mr.  .\LLOTT.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  of  Aineiicans  would  now  be  using 
wilderness  areas'' 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  hestitate  to  u.se 
tliese  figures  becau-^e  I  am  not  sure  of 
them.  I  used  them  yesterday.  I  believe 
Mr.  McArdle.  or  the  Forest  Digest,  one 
of  the  two.  used  the  figure  of  less  than  a 
lialf  million  peopl'?  who  used  all  wilder- 
ness areas  together,  end  that  represents? 
about  eight-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  u.'^ing  the  forest  lands. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  we  look 
at  the  question  in  terms  of  the  total 
number  of  people  in  the  United  States, 
the  percentage  would  be  much  smaller 
than  that.  Perhaps  two-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent, or  one-fifth  of  1  percent — 1 
Ameiican  out  of  500 — would  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

If  the  wilderness  areas  can  be  viewed 
r.s  an  asset  belonging  to  all  Americans. 
would  it  not  make  good  sense  that  the 
areas  sliould  be  managed  in  such  a  way 
that  a  more  substantial  percentage  of 
Americans  could  have  some  opportunity 
to  use  the  facilities?  If  not,  should  they 
rot  at  least  hare  an  opportimity  to  have 
their  case  considered  before  they  are 
foreclosed  by  measures  which  require  no 
access  and  no  ingress  and  no  egress  and 
no  manmade  improvements  of  nature? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Loui.siana.  This  is  precisely 
the  reason  for  my  amendment.  For  ex- 
ample, Uiere  are  a  little  less  than  7  mil- 
lion acres  in  the  national  forest,  wild, 
wilderness,  and  canoe  areas.  I  should 
add  that  there  an?  22  million  acres  in 
the  park  area,  which  makes  about  29 
million  acres  in  all.  However,  the  29 
million  acres  could  grow,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Secretary,  to  a 
maximum  of  about  65  million  acres, 
which  would  be  considered  as  wilderness 
area.  Then  there  would  be.  of  course, 
les.s  cpportunity  for  people  who  are  not 
used  to  the  rugged  outdoor  hfe,  and  who 
are  not  able  to  care  for  themselves  under 
those  conditions — and  that  includes  most 
Americans  at  this  time — to  use  these 
areas. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor is  perhaps  familiar  with  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail,  which  goes  along  a  poi-tion 
of  the  eastern  seaboard,  starting  in 
Maine  and  going  on  down  to  the  middle 
of  Georgia  If  the  Senator  has  pone 
over  a  part  of  the  Appalachian  Trail, 
he  may  have  noticed  that  at  certain 
places  there  ai-e  rustic  sheds  and  an  out- 
door privy,  together  with  the  rudiments 
of  what  could  be  raaxde  into  a  bed.  where 
a  per.'>on  could  sleep  off  the  ground  if 
lie  put  a  bedroll  on  it  or  put  some  pine 
straw  on  the  steel  wire  before  he  slept 
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on  it.  which  would  be  particularly  to  be 
desired  in  the  case  of  the  presence  of 
insects  or  where  one  was  inclined  to 
worry  about  snakes  on  the  ground 
Would  such  a  manmade  shed  or  privy, 
or  sanitary  facilities,  be  within  the  re- 
quirements of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  As  I  read  the  bill,  a 
privy  would  not  be  legitimate  in  the 
wilderness  area. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  How  about 
a  mere  shed,  to  keep  the  rain  off  a  hiker? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  A  shed  would  be  ruled 
out  also,  although  I  must  say  there  are 
a  few  escape  hatches  in  the  bill.  At  page 
16  of  the  bill,  subparagraph  4  provides: 

( 4 )  Commercial  services  may  be  performed 
within  the  wilderness  system  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  activities  which  are  proper  for 
realizing  the  recreational  or  other  purposes 
of  the  system  as  established  in  this  Act. 

So,  while  the  bill  is  an  attempt  to  pro- 
vide for  a  tight,  hidebound  system  of 
wilderness,    there    are    several    escape 
hatches    built    into    the   proposed   act, 
which  might  be  in  the  form  of  a  privy. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  How  about 
an  occasional  artesian  well,  a  situation 
where  a  mere  pipe  stuck  in  the  ground 
would  make  it  possible  to  have  some 
water  for  a  person  who  had  Ijeen  hiking 
for  10  or  15  miles? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  my  opinion  that 
would  violate  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Do  not  pro- 
visions of  that  type  make  it  difficult  to 
make  best  use  of  the  land  available  for 
these  purposes'^ 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Obviously. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Suppose 
along  a  trail  people  would  like  to  cut 
some  trees  out  of  their  way  so  that  they 
could  see  a  beautiful  view.  Has  the 
Senator  ever  had  the  experience  of  want- 
ing to  see  a  beautiful  view,  but  not  being 
able  to  because  of  the  trees  and  under- 
brush in  the  way? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  had  that  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Suppose 
there  is  a  gorgeous  scenic  view.  Would 
it  be  possible  under  the  terms  of  the  bill 
for  someone  to  cut  an  opening  through 
the  trees  or  underbrush  in  order  to  see 
that  beautiful  view? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  my  opinion,  it  would 
be  against  the  spirit  of  the  bill  or  the 
intent  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  know  that  so  far  as  the  whole 
Appalachian  Trail  is  concerned,  it  is 
probably  impossible  to  see  a  view  from 
the  mountains  unless  someone  has  cut  a 
tree  down  or  done  something  else  in 
order  to  see  the  view? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  must  confess  that  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  the  Appalachian 
Trail  except  in  general  terms,  but  I  have 
found  such  a  situation  out  West  when  I 
have  had  to  do  a  great  deal  of  climbing, 
because  of  trees  and  brush  and  other 
things  in  the  way,  in  order  to  get  the 
view  that  I  wanted  to  get. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  long  as 
one  is  not  in  the  rocky  area,  but  below 
the  tree  line,  does  not  that  same  prob- 
lem exist? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  exists.  Of  course, 
it  is  necessary  in  a  case  like  that  to  climb 
above  the  timberline. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  some 
places  I  assume  one  cannot  get  above  the 
timberline. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes.  Here  again  it  is 
important  to  point  out  that  there  are  a 
great  many  people  who  will  be  forbidden 
enjoyment  of  this  area  because  of  physi- 
cal ailments,  and  also  that  there  are 
more  deaths  in  the  fall  during  the  hunt- 
ing season  due  to  heart  failure  than  due 
to  any  other  cause,  because  people  who 
are  not  used  to  this  life  overextend  them- 
selves and  die  of  heart  failure  Inci- 
dentally most  of  the  wilderness  area  is 
up  at  a  considerable  altitude. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  ever  had  the  expe- 
rience that  befell  me  at  one  time,  that  of 
getting  lost  in  one  of  these  areas. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  was  never  lost  in  a 
wilderness  area.  When  I  was  a  young 
fellow  I  was  once  lost  in  the  mountains 
west  of  Pueblo,  Colo.  It  took  me  several 
hours  to  get  out  again. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  must  re- 
port to  the  Senator  that  I  once  got  lost 
out  West  on  the  border  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  in  a  national  forest.  It  is  a 
wonder  to  me  that  I  ever  got  out  a«ain. 
Would  not  a  little  road  or  a  trail  help  a 
person  get  out  of  such  an  area  if  he  were 
lost? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  has 
brought  out  again  the  fact  that  there 
are  very  few  people  who  are  trained  and 
who  are  in  the  proper  physical  condition 
to  cope  with  a  wilderness  situation,  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  background 
which  enables  them  to  find  their  way 
out  of  such  an  area.  Trails  and  roads 
certainly  would  help. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Suppose  a 
man,  an  average  husband  with  a  wife 
and  two  children,  wanted  to  go  into  one 
of  these  wilderness  areas  and  come  out 
again,  perhaps  stay  in  there  for  3  or 
4  days.  As  a  practical  matter,  most  of 
them  would  not  last  3  or  4  days,  sleeping 
on  the  ground.  However,  let  us  say  that 
they  stayed  in  there  for  3  days.  Can 
the  Senator  give  me  any  idea  what  the 
cost  would  be  to  hire  pack  horses  and  a 
guide  to  take  them  in  there  and  stay 
for  a  few  days  to  help  them  find  out  how 
to  exist  in  such  an  area  and  then  to  come 
out  again? 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  I  cannot  give  the 
Senator  such  information.  A  figure  was 
given  to  the  committee  by  the  Sierra 
Club,  a  club  which  is  such  an  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  the  pending  bill,  in  California, 
in  which  they  said  they  ran  one  trip 
and.  my  recollection  is,  they  said  they 
charged  $8  per  person  a  day.  I  will  say 
that  that  is  a  rate  which  is  a  great  deal 
cheaper  than  any  of  which  I  ever  heard. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  sounds 
very  low  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  based  on  what  little  he  knows 
about  the  problem.  However,  that 
works  out  to  about  $32  a  day. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  For  a  family  of  four: 
yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  assume 
that  they  would  be  doing  their  own 
cooking  while  they  were   in   there. 

Mr,  ALLOTT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  And  they 
would  be  sleeping  in  there  without  a  roof 
over  their  heads, 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     That  is  correct. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Would  it  not 
be  a  great  deal  cheaper  if  there  were 
some  form  of  ingress,  so  that  people 
could  get  in  there  without  horses  and 
guides  to  take  them  in  and  out  of  those 
places '^^ 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Yes;  if  they  could  put 
a  tent  and  oilstove  in  the  back  of  then- 
car  and  drive  in  there  They  would  not 
desecrate  the  area  any  more  than  would 
100  horses  in  a  few  days  In  addition, 
there  would  be  many  more  people  get- 
ting the  benefit  of  the  area. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  ulad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  although,  the 
way  he  smiled  a  while  ago,  I  am  afraid 
he  is  about  to  ask  a  loaded  question. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  permit  me  to  challenee 
his  assertion  that  under  the  present  wil- 
derness bill  a  person  over  60  years  of 
age  would  be  precluded  from  the  en- 
joyment of  these  areas? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  believe  I  made 
quite  that  statement.  I  said  the  great 
bulk  of  people  over  60  years  of  age  would. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Ala.ska  is 
one  of  those  rough  and  hardy  persons 
who  are  a  day  or  two  past  60.  He  has 
lived  ruggedly  and  in  the  outdoors  all  his 
life.  He  is  not  one  of  those  persons  who 
would  fall  in  that  category.  I  realize 
that. 

Mr.  GRUENING  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  can  understand  why 
the  Senator  laughed  and  why  there  was 
a  glint  in  his  eye.  He  intended  to  bring 
that  up  when  I  discussed  this  subject 

Mr.  LONG  of  JjOuisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Inasmuch  a.s 
the  point  was  raised,  I  think  the  Record 
should  show  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  Grueninc]  is  one  of  the 
most  avid  athletes  in  the  Senate  and  one 
of  our  most  expert  swimmers.  The 
water  never  gets  too  hot  or  too  cold  for 
him.  whether  it  is  in  Puerto  Rico  or 
Alaska. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  know  that  is  true. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  He  is  one  of 
the  few  Members  of  the  Senate  who  can 
swim  with  the  seals. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
saying,  a  few  moments  ago.  that  affirma- 
tive congressional  action  is  not  unduly 
burdensome.  I  stated  yesterday  that 
some  22  out  of  83  national  monuments 
have  been  established  by  congressional 
action.  Congress  has  not  broken  down 
under  the  load.  The  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  has  not  broken 
down  under  the  load.  All  the  national 
parks  in  existence  have  been  established 
by  congressional  action.  That  has  been 
the  procedure  for  all  national  parks. 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  86th  Con- 
gress— the  Congress  preceding  this  one- 
enacted  more  than  140  public  laws  which 
had  been  referred  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  review  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
remaining  39  primitive  areas  has  not 
been  completed  in  more  than  22  years,  I 
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have  no  doubt  that  Congress  could  act 
affirmatively  upon  each  of  the  remain- 
ing areas  as  rapidly  as  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  could  re- 
port on  them.  Let  us  think  about  that 
a  moment,  For  22  years  tlie  executive 
department  has  not  acted  upon  the  re- 
maining primitive  areas.  Now  we  are 
told  that  this  proposal  will  cast  a  burden 
on  Congress  which  Congress  cannot  ac- 
cept. If  the  executive  department  does 
not  move  any  faster  in  the  next  few 
years  than  it  has  moved  in  the  last  22 
years,  I  do  not  believe  we  in  Congress 
need  to  feel  concerned  about  our  being 
able  to  do  the  work. 

There  is  no  crisis  which  necessitates 
the  abdication  of  congressional  control. 
Congress  has  coixsidered  these  questions 
for  many  years.  There  has  been  no  real 
classification.  It  was  .said  earlier  today 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse  1  that  primitive  areas  are  not 
blanketed  in.  I  do  not  know  how  lan- 
guage could  be  plainer  than  it  is  on 
page  3  of  the  bill: 

Tlie  wilderness  system  shall  include  all 
areas  within  the  national  forests  classified 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  or  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  as  wilderness,  wild,  primitive, 
or  canoe. 

If  that  does  not  blanket  them  in,  I 
do  not  know  what  does.  It  is  true  that 
a  review  is  provided:  and  it  is  that  re- 
view to  which  the  amendment  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  is  directed. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  vield? 

Mr    ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  it  not  true,  however, 
that  under  present  law  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  today  has  the  untrammcled 
authority  to  cla.ssify  every  acre  in  his 
doiiiam  of  the  national  forests  as  wilder- 
ness area  with  no  review  by  Congress? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
word  "untrammeled"  means  in  the  sense 
the  Senator  from  California  uses  it.  but 
I  am  not  certain  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  that  authority.  He  has 
pssumed  or  taken  authority  under  the 
act  of  1897.  and  issued  regulations  U-1 
and  U-2.  which  I  discussed  thoroughly 
yesterday. 

I  should  .say  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture does  not  have  the  untrammeled 
right,  because  he  still  must  comply  with 
subsection  (C>  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  title  36.  In  other  words,  he 
still  must  hold  hearings,  whether  he  pays 
any  attention  to  them  or  not.  So  he 
does  not  have  an  arbitrary  right. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  But  is  it  not  true  that 
under  present  law.  as  enacted  by  Con- 
gress in  1960.  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  the  authority  to  make  a  decision 
as  to  what  area  shall  constitute  wilder- 
ness without  review  of  any  kind  by  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  ALLOTT  After  complying  with 
title  36  of  the  Federal  code. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  But  it  is  true  that  the 
Secretary  does  have  the  right  to  make 
such  decisions? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  After  complying  with 
the  code;  and  that  is  a  very  important 
difference. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  So  the  Senator  s  an- 
swer IS  that  the  Secretary  ha.<  that  right, 
subject  to  such  procedure  as  required  by 
the  regulations  he  himself  promulgates' 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  correct.  The 
Senator  from  CaUfornia  has  raised  a 
question  winch  is  very  important: 
namely,  why  we  must  regulate  the  situa- 
tion. Congress  has  been  sitting  on  its 
hands  almost  literally  for  almost  22 
years.  Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  it  is  said 
tiial  action  must  be  taken  to  preserve 
the  wilderness. 

From  the  Forest  Service  itself  we  can 
find  that  the  protection  presently  af- 
forded primitive  areas  within  the  na- 
tional forests  is  wholly  satisfactory.  I 
read  from  a  booklet  issued  by  tiie  For- 
est Service.  The  last  2  paragraphs  of 
this  document.  No.  PA-459,  are  as  fol- 
lows ; 

The  guiding  principles  of  multiple-use 
management  insure  that  all  resources,  all 
uses,  and  all  users  are  considered  in  devel- 
oping management  plans  for  the  national 
forests.  Wiihin  this  framework  and  con- 
sistent with  policy  of  over  35  years'  standing, 
the  Forest  Service  Is  protecting  and  main- 
taining in  their  natural  state  those  parts  of 
the  national  forests  which  have  been  desig- 
nated as  wilderness 

Multiple-use  management,  then,  is  pro- 
viding this  generation  of  Americans  with 
optimum  opportunities  for  wilderness  recre- 
ation. And  for  the  benefit  of  those  genera- 
tions of  Americans  yet  to  come,  it  is  making 
certain  that  these  Irreplaceable  wilderness 
lands  shall  endure. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  help  remark- 
ing that  that  is  a  misstat^ement,  because 
there  is  no  multiple  use  in  the  wilder- 
ness areas  today.  The  only  apparent 
reason  for  asking  Congress  to  abdicate 
a  large  measure  of  its  control  over  8 
million  acres  of  primitive  areas  in  the 
national  forests  is  the  fear  that  if  Con- 
gress took  a  close  look  at  each  of  the  39 
areas,  it  would  find  that  the  restrictions 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  bill  would  be 
unjustified  and  undesirable. 

Mr.  President,  the  principal  point  of 
the  amendment  is  that  we  in  Congress 
have  a  right  to  impose  such  restrictions 
and  such  conditions  upon  the  inclusion 
of  each  one  of  the  primitive  areas  into 
the  wilderness  system,  so  that  the  public 
as  a  whole  may  be  protected,  and  so 
that  each  of  the  States  and  the  individ- 
ual citizens  of  the  States,  who  are  also 
users  of  the  areas,  may  be  protected. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  have  been  following 
the  Senator's  argument,  and  I  have  read 
what  he  .=aid  on  this  subject  yesterday. 
Does  his  amendment  make  any  change 
in  the  bill  other  than  to  retain  the  his- 
toric and  constitutional  right  of  Con- 
gress to  legislate  affirmatively,  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  exercise  a  sort  of 
executive  veto  in  reverse  by  negative  leg- 
islative action'' 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    It  does  not. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator'.s  amendment  is  limited  solely, 
as  I  understand,  to  reaffirming  the  his- 
toric right  of  Congress  to  pass  affirma- 
tively on  legislation  and  on  recommen- 
dations for  the  extension  of  wilderness 
areas.  I  may  say  that  I  favor  the  wil- 
derness area  concept.  I  liave  advocated 
It  for  a  long  time  and  have  voted  for 
it  in  the  past.  But  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  any  valid  rea.son  for  trying 


to  put  Congress  out  into  some  kind  of 
pigeonhold.  where  it  will  have  nothing 
further  to  say  about  the  wilderness 
areas. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  with  his  usual  sagacity, 
has  put  his  finger  exactly  on  the  point. 
If  the  procedure  in  the  bill  is  followed, 
and  tiie  respective  Secretaries  make 
recommendations  to  the  President,  and 
the  President  then  makes  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress,  Cons^ress  will  be 
placed  in  the  position  of  having  to  say 
yes  or  no.  I  shall  have  to  modify  that 
statement  slightly.  bccau!-e  Congress 
can  restrict  the  boundaries  or  take 
part  in  the  recommendation.  Otherwise, 
as  to  any  other  conditions  or  any  com- 
mercial use  whatsoever,  including  the 
construction  of  roads  or  dams  or  water 
works  or  water  con.'-ervation  projects. 
Congress  must  consider  the  recommen- 
dations as  the  President  makes  them, 
and  say  yes  or  no. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  the 
great  advantage  of  this  amendment  is 
that  when  the  matter  comes  to  Congress, 
for  affirmative  review  by  it.  Congress 
then  can  hear  all  the  arguments  and  can 
make  other  modifications  if  they  appear 
to  be  desirable.  Otherwise,  Congress 
could  only  say  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Do  not  we  have  here 
almo.'^t  precisely  the  same  situation 
which  confronted  us  at  the  time  when 
the  administration's  first  farm  bill  was 
before  us.  earlier  during  this  session, 
when  Secretai-y  Pi-eeman  blandly  sug- 
gested that  the  new  farm  program  be 
wntt-en  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, after  whatever  consultation  it  de- 
cided it  should  have,  and  then  be  sent 
to  the  Congress,  which  could  vote  either 
yes  or  no.  but  with  no  possibility  of 
addinc  amendments  or  making  changes 
or  alt.erations  or  modifications? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes.  the  situation  is 
very  similar. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thought  that  both 
Houses  of  Congress  rather  effectively 
dispo.sed  of  that  attempt  by  the  admin- 
istration to  grab  power  which  did  not 
belong  to  it.  for  when  the  bill  was  passed 
by  the  two  Houses,  both  Houses  were  of 
such  a  mind  to  retain  their  authority 
that,  no  Member  of  either  House  at  the 
time  the  legislation  was  adopted  even 
offered  an  amendment  supporting  the 
administrations  proposal  that  Congress 
vacate  its  authority  in  connection  with 
the  veiT  important  subject  of  farm  legis- 
lation affecting  the  entire  Nation.  Still 
the  new  farm  measure  is  described  by 
Secretary  Freeman  as  constituting  a  real 
advance  m  the  field  of  agricultural  legis- 
lation; and  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  exuberance,  although 
when  taking  a  somewhat  misty  view,  I 
t)elieve,  becau.se  he  does  not  come  from 
an  agricultural  area — has  heralded  that 
measure  as  the  greatest  agricultural  act 
ever  to  be  passed  by  Congress.  How  I 
wish  I  could  share  his  enthusiasm  for 
its  effectiveness.  Therefore,  if  we  are 
to  be  con.'^istent.  after  we  have  acted  to 
retain  consressional  authority  in  deal- 
ing with  the  farm  program,  which  af- 
fects, cither  directly  or  indirectly,  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  country, 
insofar  as  agricultural  activities  are  con- 
cci-ncd.  and   if  CongiLss  can  be   trusted 
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to  deal  properly  with  respect  to  that 
area,  I  believe  Congress  can  equally  well 
be  trusted  to  deal  properly  with  such 
matters  as  the  writing  of  regulations  in 
regard  to  the  operation  of  motorboats 
on  streams  in  wilderness  areas. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Certainly  that  is  cor- 
rect. Furthermore,  in  connection  with 
the  foreign  aid  bill  Congress  asserted  its 
risht,  its  duty,  and  its  responsibility  to 
make  annual  appropriations  for  that 
purpose;  and  after  the  passage  of  that 
bill  the  President  referred  to  it  as  wholly 
satisfactory.  So  I  do  not  understand 
why  we  should  do  less  in  dealing  with 
a  matter  which  affects  our  land  and  the 
regulation  of  our  people  for  many,  many 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  quite  agree.  I  am 
much  disturbed  about  the  zest  for  in- 
creased Executive  power  which  seems 
to  pervade  bill  after  bill  which  has  been 
brought  forward  by  the  administration 
at  this  session.  That  effort  was  made 
in  connection  with  the  agricultural  bill: 
but  we  rejected  that  effort,  almost 
unanimously.  A  similar  effort  was  made 
in  connection  with  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
and  that  effort  was  rejected  by  the  action 
of  a  courageous  and  constructive  coali- 
tion of  southern  Democrats  and  rural  Re- 
publicans in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and  the  conference  respected  that 
decision. 

Now  a  similar  effort  bobs  up  in  con- 
nection with  the  wilderness  bill. 

As  one  who,  years  before  coming  to 
Congress,  made  many  talks  and  engaged 
in  many  activities  to  expand  the  wilder- 
ness areas — and  I  was  serving  as  na- 
tional vice  president  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  when  I  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress— I  believe  in  these  wilderness 
areas;  but  I  believe  they  must  constantly 
be  kept  in  harmony  with  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  areas  and  the  wants  and 
desires  of  the  people  who  wish  to  utilize 
and  enjoy  them.  Simply  to  engage  in 
conservation  for  the  sake  of  conserva- 
tion is  not  a  very  fruitful  national  policy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  conservation  must 
produce  results  which  can  be  utilized  and 
enjoyed  by  the  people,  and  I  believe  that 
the  monitoring  counsel  of  Congress  is 
needed  in  that  connection. 

In  the  separate  views  written  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  GriteningI, 
whose  swimming  attributes  have  been 
alluded  to  this  afternoon,  I  notice  that  he 
seems  to  sense  that  something  is  missing 
from  this  bill — that,  somehow  or  other, 
we  should  be  sure  that  the  people  them- 
selves are  consulted  in  regard  to  what 
kind  of  utilization  is  to  be  made  of  these 
wilderness  areas,  for  in  his  separate 
views — which  have  been  printed  in  con- 
nection with  the  committee  report, 
which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand,  on  Senate 
bill  174,  to  establish  a  national  wilder- 
ness preservation  system  for  the  perma- 
nent good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for 
other  purposes,  he  records  with  some 
enthusiasm  that  he  has  had  an  amend- 
ment added,  so  as  to  include  a  new  sec- 
tion 9,  with  the  heading  "Land  Use  Com- 
mission." That  indicates  that  he,  too, 
feels  that  these  wilderness  areas  should 

be  used  by  someone,  in  some  way,  rather 
than  only  to  be  set  aside  as  nesting  places 


for  birds  and  homes  for  wild  animals  and 
places  for  the  development  of  foliage — 
that  he,  too,  believes  that  someone,  in 
some  way  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
look  at  them,  to  enjoy  them,  to  ent-er 
them,  and  then  to  leave  them,  leaving 
them  as  unspoiled  as  he  found  them. 

But  in  these  individual  views  we  also 
find  manifestations  of  the  strange  Idol- 
atry of  the  Chief  E.xecutive  which  is 
anathema  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  for 
human  beings  in  the  executive  branch 
function  very  much  as  do  liiunan  L)euigs 
in  the  legislative  branch;  in  other  words, 
all  are  equally  subject  to  bad  judPinent 
and  errors,  as  we  ob.'^erve  them  in  this 
branch.  So  in  reading  the  separate 
views  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  we  find  that  he  has  provided  with 
some  enthusiasm,  as  the  new  section  9 
of  the  bill — an  amendment  which  the 
committee  has  included  in  the  bill-*-the 
following: 

with  re?pect  to  any  State  having  Inore 
than  90  per  centum  of  Its  total  land  area 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  on  Janu- 
ary  1.   1961  — 

And  I  note  with  some  curiosity  the  sta- 
tistic 90  percent;  I  do  not  know  why 
is  would  not  also  be  proper  in  the  case  of 
a  State  which  had  only  80  percent  or 
some  other  high  percentage  of  its  land 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
that  date,  and  I  wonder  whether  this 
provision  singles  out  Alaska  for  special 
treatment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Let  me  point  out  that 
Alaska  is  the  only  State  in  that  cate- 
gory-. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes,  and  I  wonder 
about  the  wisdom  of  having  the  Senate 
pass  proposed  legislation  which  provides 
special  favors  for  only  1  of  the  50  States. 

But  quite  apart  from  that,  and  return- 
ing to  the  matter  of  the  basic  pliilosophy 
inherent  in  such  measures,  which  I  re- 
sent. I  read  further  from  the  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
was  successful  in  having  the  committee 
include  in  the  bill  which  it  has  reported 
to  the  Senate: 

With  respect  to  any  State  having  more 
than  90  per  centum  of  its  total  land  area 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1961 — 


Which  we  now  understand  is  simply 
a  polysyllabic  way  of  spelling  ■"Alaska" — 

there    shall    be    established    for    each    such 
State  — 


II 


To  wit,  Alaska — 

a  Presidential  Land  Use  Commission  (here- 
inafter called  the  Commission).  The  Com- 
mission Fhall  be  composed  of  five  persorxs 
appointed  by  the — • 

Mr.  President,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  such  State?  That  is  what  one 
would  normally  expect,  becau.se  the 
Commission  would  be  e.stablished  for  the 
purpose   of   protecting   the   State  itself 

against  bureaucratic  excesses.    But.  no, 

not  at  all;  the  amendment  provides 
that — 

The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  five 
persoios  appointed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  what  kind  of  new  tech- 
nique is  proposed  to  be  established  in 
connection  with  Federal-State  relation- 


ships, when  it  is  proposed  that  the  per- 
sonnel of  a  Commission  to  protect  a 
State  against  Federal  aggression  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Pre.sident,  even 
though  the  pun>ose  of  the  Commission  is 
io  guard  against  possible  exces.ses  by  the 
President  and  his  official  family.  In 
criminal  practice  the  su.spect  never  ap- 
points the  jur>-  or  selects  the  judge  But 
in  this  case  it  is  provided  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  appoint  the  members  of  the 
Commission  to  be  established  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  several  States, 
or  any  portion  thereof  which  happen  to 
have  90  percent  or  more  of  their  land 
federally  owned  as  of  the  date  specified. 
I  mention  this  matter  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  an  amendment  of  this  kind 
it  would  be  much  more  consistent  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Governor  of  the  State  ap- 
point the  members  of  the  Commission 
which  would  be  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  State  and  the  use 
of  the  land  of  the  State  against  un- 
wanted or  unwise  Federal  regulations  or 
stipulations. 

However,  such  provisions  for  the  sur- 
render of  power  to  the  executive  branch 
are  replete  in  this  bill. 

So  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  on  his  diligence  in  writing  an 
amendment  which  in  no  way.  shape,  or 
form  endangers  the  wilderness;  or  in  no 
way.  shape,  or  form  destroys  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill;  or  in  no  way,  shape,  or 
form  creates  new  possibilities  for  de- 
stroying the  national  wilderness  areas, 
but  simply  states  that  the  Congress  can 
be  trusted  to  take  proper  action  in  con- 
nection with  the  inclusion  of  areas  af- 
fecting birds,  fish,  trees,  flowers,  and 
shrubs,  and  that  Congre.ss  can  be  trusted 
to  take  proper  action  affecting  the  life 
and  future  and  recreational  values  and 
activities  in  such  areas  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  wise  to  make  the 
valiant  effort  which  the  Senator  is  mak- 
ing to  discontinue  persistent  attempts  to 
whittle  away  the  status  of  Congress  un- 
til it  becomes  an  as.'^embly  of  puppets 
dangling  at  the  strings  which  are  manip- 
ulated from  the  executive  agencies  and 
the  White  House. 

I  shall  support  the  amendment,  and  I 

certainly  hope  the  Senator  is  successful. 

Mr.  ALIX3TT.     I  appreciate  the  very 

kind  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  South 

Dakota,  which  have  been  very  helpful. 

I  wish  to  address  myself  to  one  point 
he  has  made  I  also  do  not  like  the 
provision  for  the  Land  Use  Commission 
in  section  9  of  the  bill,  but  I  must  say. 
in  all  fairness,  because  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr  GrueningI  is  on  the  floor,  as 
arc  other  Senators  who  were  present  at 
the  markup  of  the  bill,  that  we  wrestled 
for  some  time  with  this  question.  Per- 
haps in  tlie  final  edition  of  tiie  bill,  wiien 
it  comes  from  conference,  we  may  have 

another  way  of  doing  this.  Alaska  has 
so  many  unusual  problems  and  presents 
an  unu.sual  situation,  not  alone  from 
size,  and  from  the  fact  that  over  99  per- 
cent of  its  land  is  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government.  We  thought  this  was  the 
only  way  to  do  it.  I  am  not  enthusiastic 
about  the  provision  in  its  present  form, 
but  perhaps,  before  the  bill  becomes  law, 


we  shall  find  some  way  to  take  care  of 
the  situation  in  which  the  people  of 
Alaska  feel  they  have  been  overridden, 
exactly  as  the  Senator  has  said,  time  and 
time  again,  particularly  by  one  of  the  de- 
partments of  Government. 

I  hope  we  can  straichten  the  situation 
out.  I  am  not  enthusiastic  about  the 
present  form  of  the  provision,  but  I  must 
say  I  voted  for  it.  I  am  happy  I  did.  be- 
cause the  people  of  Ala.ska  need  special 
attention,  and  st<>ps  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  a  department  of  Government 
from  running  over  a  State  which  is  .small 
in  population. 

Mr  MUNDT  I  am  not  averse  to  hav- 
ing special  protective  legislation  for 
Alaska  and  I  shall  not  oppose  it  since 
it  is  a  unique  position.  I  simply 
wanted  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  ambiguity  of  the  language  did  not 
conceal  the  specifics  so  far  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  is  concerned.  I 
recognize  the  problems  of  Alaska.  I  have 
been  in  Alaska.  My  point  is  directed  pri- 
marily to  the  realistic  situation  that,  if 
the  great  State  of  Alaska,  as  I  think  it 
does,  and  as  I  think  I  would  feel  if  I 
were  representing  that  State,  needs  some 
kind  of  extra  protectue  mechanism 
against  executive  departments.  I  submit 
we  are  sending  a  "boy  to  tlie  mill"  with 
this  particular  amendment.  There  Ls 
certainly  not  much  protection  provided 
in  any  Land  Use  Commission,  which  is 
established  to  sound  a  warning  note, 
to  sort  of  set  up  some  brakes,  to  monitor 
the  activities  of  a  department  which 
has  been  encroaching  upon  it.  when  the 
Land  Use  Commission  itself  is  appointed 
by  the  White  House,  who  appoints  the 
head  of  the  department  against  which 
Alaska  seeks  protection. 

It  would  make  a  j^reat  deal  more  sen.se 
to  me.  it  would  give  me  a  great  deal  more 
assurance  if  I  represented  Alaska,  it 
would  make  me  feel  better  as  a  Senator 
seeking  to  protect  the  vanishing  rights 
of  the  States  which  are  still  left,  if  it 
were  provided  that  the  Land  U.^e  Com- 
mission were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. Then  v.e  would  have  .stalwart 
guardians  standing  at  the  pates  of 
Alaska  to  protect  the  State,  rather  than 
have  the  Commission  appointed  by  the 
same  source  that  appointed  the  Cabinet 
officer  against  whom  Ala.'-ka  was  seeking 
to  be  protected. 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  their  sympathetic 
comments.  I  wish  to  point  out  and  .set 
straight  for  the  Record  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  originally  introduced  in 
committee  provided  that  three  of  tlic  five 
members  of  the  Commission  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Governor  of  Alaska, 
but  that  language  did  not  prevail. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator on  his  perspicacity  in  that  connec- 
tion. I  hope  it  will  be  supi^lemcnted  by 
a  diligent  effort  to  have  such  an  amend- 
ment adopted  on  the  floor,  and  I  assure 
him  that,  if  he  makes  such  an  effort.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  support  him  100  per- 


cent. I  think  Ala-ska  is  entitled  to  that 
proU'ction.  Perhaps  other  States  should 
have  it  also.  I  think  a  false  sense  of 
security  is  created  when  the  same  source 
has  the  appointive  power  to  name  both 
the  agent  against  whom  Alaska  lias  fears 
and  the  Commission  which  is  supposed  to 
protect  Alaska  ai^amst  that  agent. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
His  comments  are  particularly  valuable 
because  they  make  a  strong  argument  for 
tile  amendment  now  pending. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Gruen- 
iNCj,  who  is  present  on  the  floor  and  who 
has  participated  in  the  colloquy,  knows 
as  well  a-s  I  do  the  position  of  rii.sadvan- 
tage  in  which  the  Western  States,  par- 
ticularly, will  be  if  the  amendment  does 
not  carry.  I  point  out  that,  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  people  of 
Alaska  will  have  more  protection  through 
their  right  to  appear  and  be  represented 
before  a  committee  of  Congress  winch 
must  act  affirmatively  upon  a  recommen- 
dation of  tlie  President  than  they  would 
ever  have  in  their  representation  by  a 
Land  Use  Commission  which,  however 
well  intentioned.  can  never  have  the 
power  that  Congress  has. 

Congressional  hearings  are  necessary. 
They  are  neces.sary  to  obtain  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  most  vitally  affected 
\  y  designating  an  area  as  a  wilderness 
area. 

I  wish  to  introduce  into  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  letter  from  Mr.  J  E.  Whit- 
ten.  State  engineer  of  Colorado,  which 
encloses  a  resolution  of  the  Association 
of  Weste-rn  State  Engineers  adopted  in 
Bismarck,  N,  Dak,,  on  August  15  through 
17.  1961,  against  the  pa.ssage  of  8.  174. 
I  have  stated  before,  and  I  will  state 
acain.  that  if  this  amendment  is  adopted, 
which  will  protect  the  Western  States, 
I  shall  vote  for  S.  174. 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  this  amend- 
ment has  much  broader  dimensions  than 
merely  that  of  protecting  the  Western 
States.  To  me  this  is  an  amendment 
which  protects  the  validity,  authority, 
and  integrity  of  Congress  and  the  rights 
of  all  50  of  our  sovereign  States. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  correct,  in  its 
broad  sense,  but  in  its  immediate  appli- 
cation to  the  subject  matter,  I  think 
what  I  have  stated  is  the  more  immedi- 
ate objective.  As  the  Senator  well 
knows.  I  have  long  taken  the  position 
that  Congress  has  surrendered  too  many 
of  it5  powers  to  the  executive  branch. 
Too  often  we  pass  bills  with  broad  gen- 
eral language,  saying  the  President  or 
the  Secretary  shall  have  power  to  do 
this  or  that,  but  we  do  not  define  with 
enough  detail  the  areas  within  which  the 
bureaucrat  is  supposed  to  act.  and  we 
find  ourselves  "on  the  hook"  time  and 
time  again  as  a  result, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter to  which  I  previously  referred,  to- 
gether with  the  resolution,  and  a  letter 
from  Elton  K.  McQuery.  director,  west- 
ern office  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments, and  the  enclosed  resolution 

opposing  passage  of  the  bill  without  the 
amendment,  be  printed  at  thi."^  point  in 
the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

State  of   Colorado, 
Office  of  the  State  Engineer. 

Denver.   Colo.,    Augu^r    30.   1961 
Hon    Gordon    Allott, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washmgtori.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  For  your  informa- 
tion I  am  forwarding  copies  of  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Western  Slate  Engineers  held 
in  Bismarck.  N  Dak,,  August  15.  16,  and  17 
1961, 

Very   truly  yours. 

J.  E    Whttte.n. 

State   Eng\neer. 


Resolution  5 

Resolution  relating  to  national  wilderness 
preservation  system   bills 

Whereas  certain  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  successive  Congresses  which  would 
establish  a  national  wilderness  preservation 
syst-em;   and 

Whereas  such  bills  would  authorize  ad- 
ministrative creation  of  wilderness  areas 
additional  to  areas  designated  by  the  Con- 
gress in  creating  the  system;  smd 

Whereas  water  conservation  and  modifica- 
tion of  plant  cover  in  wilderness  areas 
would  be  allowed  only  upon  an  express 
presidentlpl  finding  of  greater  national  in- 
terest than  an  otherwise  presumed  para- 
mount intere.'st  In  wilderness  preservation; 
and 

Whereas  diverse  national  interests  will  be 
more  fully  satisfied  through  a  discerning 
policy  of  accommodation  of  all  uses  of  such 
areas  than  by  an  absolute  preferment  of  an 
exclusively  undeveloped  status .  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  while  the  Association  of 
Western  State  Engineers  Is  not  opposed  to 
the  establishment  of  wilderness  areas  under 
proper  management,  it  Is  opposed  to  any 
wilderne.-^s  legislation  which  would  impede 
water  resources  development  in  *,he  Western 
States:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  establishment  of  new 
wilderness  areas  or  the  expansion  of  existing 
areas  should  be  accomplished  only  upon  the 
specific  approval  of  Congress  to  each  new 
inclusion  of  such  areas;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  to  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  that  each 
member  of  the  Association  is  requested  to 
send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congressional  delegation  from  his 
State. 


Resohtion    of   Western    Intfrstate 
Committee  on  Public  Lands 

Whereas  national  legislation  and  regula- 
tion which  establish  wilderness  preservation 
areas  are  contrary  to  the  multiple-use  prin- 
ciple in  the  managment  of  Federal  lands; 
and 

Whereas  enactment  of  special  interest 
legislation  and  regulation  would  seriously 
handicap  multiple-use  managpment  of  Fed- 
eral lands:   and 

Whereas  wholesale   withdrawals  of  public 

land  would  be  detrimental  to  the  general 
tax  structure  and  would  limit  and  reduce  the 
normal  operation  and  development  of  the 
following  industries  mining,  timbering, 
reclamation,  recreation,  grazing,  oil  and  pas 
and  dependent  service  industries  In  the 
Western  States:    Now.   therefore,   be   it 

Resolved  by  the  Western  Interstate  Com- 
rnittee  on  Pxiblic  Lands.  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  Is  hcretiy  memorialized 
to  oppose  the  wilderness  preser\  ation  system 
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as  proposed  in  the  Wilderness  Act  as  an  in- 
fringement on  the  administrative  flexibility 
of  the  present  system  and  because  the  an- 
nouncement of  sach  a  proposal  would  sub- 
ordinate policy  decisions  to  a  small  council 
of  nonrepresentative  users;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  memorialized  to  oppose  all 
cf  the  legislation  and  regulation  not  In  ac- 
cord with  the  multiple-use  principle  in  the 
management  of  public  lands;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  certified  copy  of  this  res- 
olution be  prepared  and  transmitted  forth- 
with by  the  western  office  of  the  Council  of 
State  Governments  to  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
Representatives  and  each  Member  of  the 
congressional  delegations  from  the  Western 
States. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  need 
hearings  to  get  information  on  all  the 
available  resources  in  the  areas  affected. 
There  is  not  a  Member  of  the  House,  or 
of  the  Senate,  the  latter  of  whom  sits  on 
at  least  two  committees,  who  does  not 
know  and  who  has  not  experienced  time 
and  time  again  the  utter  futility  and 
sense  of  frustration  of  trying  to  legislate 
upon  matters  when  the  only  witnesses 
are  from  the  very  bureaucratic  areas  of 
our  Government  who  are  going  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  legislation.  Time  and  time 
again  we  have  to  depend  wholly  upon 
that  one  p>oint  of  view.  This  amendment 
will  put  a  stop  to  such  procedures.  The 
amendment  will  make  sure  that  every- 
body will  have  a  right  to  be  heard. 

The  amendment  will  make  certain  that 
each  State  has  a  right  to  be  heard.  It 
will  make  certain  that  every  witness 
may  be  examined  and  cross-examined,  if 
necessary,  for  the  elicitation  of  every  bit 
of  information  vital  to  the  consideration 
of  the  inclusion  of  areas  in  the  wilder- 
ness system. 

The  needs  of  today  may  not  be  the 
needs  of  tomorrow.  We  may  not  need 
today  what  we  shall  need  tomorrow.  It 
is  impossible  at  this  time,  in  one  fell 
swoop,  to  classify  all  the  lands  involved. 
We  need  to  expose  them  and  to  reexpose 
them,  as  each  area  is  presented  to  the 
Congress,  to  a  full  examination  and  in- 
quiiy,  so  that  Congress  can  assume  the 
responsibility  for  assuring  itself  that  the 
need  for  the  primitive  area  to  be  wilder- 
ness is  greater,  for  exam.ple,  than  the 
need  for  rare  minerals.  In  the  converse. 
Congress  should  determine  whether  there 
is  a  greater  value  to  the  land  as  wilder- 
ness than  as  a  sandpit. 

We  need  to  detennine.  with  respect 
to  each  area,  whether  wilderness  preser- 
vation is  the  highest  and  greatest  use. 
This  is  a  determination  that  should  not 
be  left  willy  nilly  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  to  any  other  secretary, 
particularly  since  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
which  is  cited  on  page  4  of  the  bill,  does 
not  require  that  the  Secretary  follow  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  and  does  not  require  that 
the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  follow 
the  testimony  which  is  presented  to  him 
in  a  public  hearing. 

We  need  to  adopt  the  amendment  to 
determine  if  such  legislative  provisions 
are  necessary  in  given  areas  to  meet 
peculiar  situations.     Roads  may  be  re- 


quired. A  peculiar  mining  situation  may 
be  involved.  A  peculiar  logging  situa- 
tion may  occur.  There  may  be  a  peculiar 
water  situation  or  a  peculiar  conserva- 
tion situation.  All  of  these  problems  can 
be  handled  by  the  committee. 

However,  if  we  accept  the  bill  as  it 
is  now  written,  Congress  will  have  one 
of  two  things  to  do:  to  take  it  or  to 
leave  it — to  take  it  as  it  is  or  to  veto  it. 
As  a  consequence.  Congress  will  not  have 
any  real  choice,  whereas  it  should  have 
the  right  to  put  in  .special  provisos  if 
they  appear  to  be  necessary. 

Someone  may  say  that  I  am  strain- 
ing at  a  gnat  in  this  regard  That  is 
not  in  the  least  the  case.  Though  min- 
ing is  usually  forbidden  in  national 
parks.  Congress  wrote  special  provisions 
into  the  law  relating  to  Mount  McKinley 
National  Park. 

There  is  pending  before  CongreBs  at 
the  present  time  the  Great  Basin  Na- 
tional Park  bill  in  the  great  State  of 
Nevada.  In  respect  to  this  particular 
bill,  if  Congress  provides  that  the  area 
shall  be  a  park  it  will  have  to  violate 
general  principles  relating  to  national 
parks,  because  Congress  can  only  eptab- 
lish  this  area  as  a  national  park  if  it 
makes  special  provision  for  mining. 

I  wish  to  read  to  the  Senate  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
given  August  3.  1961.  before  our  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  this  particular 
park :  |l 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  area,  pro- 
posed for  park  establishment  by  S.  1760 
would  be  subject  to  use  for  mining  and 
mineral  leasing  activities.  I  believe  it 
worthy  of  special  mention,  however,  to  point 
out  that  there  could  be  no  acquisition  by 
locators  or  entrymen  of  title  to  the  land 
or  lands  containing  them.  This  is  the  for- 
mula prescribed  by  the  Congress  for  mining 
activities  within  the  Glacier  Bay  National 
Monimient  in  Alaska.  We  believe  this  ap- 
proach is  both  reasonable  and  workable  be- 
cause it  makes  possible  the  utilization  of 
important  mineral  resources  and  yet  ;i3sures 
protection  of  the  scenic,  scientific,  recrea- 
tional, and  other  natural  values  ol  the 
lands  containing  them.  In  furtherance  of 
the  objective  to  preserve  these  values  within 
the  proposed  Great  Basin  National  Park,  the 
removal  of  mineral  and  vegetative  materials 
under  the  act  of  July  31,  1947  (61  S'at  G81), 
as  amended,  would  be  precluded. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  himself 
has  illustrated  the  necessity  for  keeping 
control  in  the  Congress.  In  two  instances 
he  cites  the  specific  need  for  making 
broad  exceptions.  Unle-ss  Congress  re- 
tains control  it  will  be  faced  with  a  "take 
it  or  leave  it;  veto  it  if  you  will"  propo- 
sition. 

Under  the  present  form  of  the  bill 
Congress  would  be  legislating  in  the 
dark.  With  respect  to  the  primitive 
areas.  Congress  has  no  accurate  Infor- 
mation on  the  characteristics  of  the 
resources  of  the  39  primitive  areas.  I 
have  attended  a  great  many  meetings 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  in  the  past  few  years.  I  must 
say  I  become  even  more  confused  at  each 
meeting,  when  I  try  to  learn  what  are 
the  resources  of  the  primitive  area.s,  or 
whether  there  are  any. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Itself 
apparently  does  not  have  that  informa- 
tion.   I  spoke  at  some  length  yesterday 


about  the  fact  that  the  Department  was 
unable  to  give  us  even  a  legal  descrip- 
tion of  these  areas.  If  the  Department 
cannot  give  us  a  legal  description,  it 
is  hard  t-o  imagine  how  the  Department 
could  give  us  a  description  of  the  re- 
sources or  tell  us  for  what  purpose  the 
land  is  most  valuable. 

Will  we  be  locking  up  rare  minerals 
which  we  need  to  advance  our  mi.ssih-y, 
to  advance  our  space  program,  to  ad- 
vance our  technological  and  scientific 
development  We  do  not  know.  The 
Department  does  not  know.  This  is  an- 
other reason  why  Congress  must  retain 
the  positive,  affirmative  power  to  act. 

According  to  information  contained 
in  a  Forest  Service  brochure  distributed 
January  16.  1961,  which  referred  to  the 
primitive  areas  established  between  1929 
and  1939: 

Many  of  these  areas  •  •  •  were  selected 
with  the  idea  that  further  study  and  possible 
changes  would  be  necessary  before  some 
could  be  completely  qualified  as  having  true 
primitive   conditions. 

Boundaries  were  drawn  to  Include  all  parts 
of  an  area  which  ml^'ht  qualify  The  bound- 
ary lines  were,  of  necessity,  based  on  then 
existing  general  knowledge  of  the  area  rather 
than  on  thorough,  on-the-ground  surveys. 

The  Forest  Service  itself  has  admitted 
it  does  not  know  with  what  it  is  dealing, 
yet  Congress  is  asked,  for  the  future, 
based  upon  a  negative  veto  power,  to 
blanket  all  of  these  areas  into  the  wilder- 
ness system. 

During  the  20  to  30  years  these  areas 
have  been  designated  as  primitive,  on- 
the-ground  surveys  still  have  not  been 
completed  and  resource  inventories  have 
not  been  made.  If  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  now  in  a  po.sition  to  com- 
plete these  on-the-ground  surveys  and 
to  inventory  the  resources  in  the  primi- 
tive areas,  it  should  complete  these  tai>ks 
and  report  its  findings  to  the  Congress 
before  restrictions  are  imposed  by  the 
Congress.  If  the  statement  to  which  I 
have  referred  is  true,  these  primitive 
areas  should  not  be  initially  included  as 
wilderness  areas. 

Congress  should  not  be  asked  to  legis- 
late in  the  dark. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  na- 
tional park  lands.  At  least  in  recent 
yeans  whenever  Congress  has  been  asked 
to  approve  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional park,  the  Park  Service  has  been 
very  emphatic  in  pointing  out  that  all 
of  the  lands  proposed  to  be  included  in 
the  national  park  were  necessary  for 
park  pui-poses.  It  has  been  assumed  that 
this  has  always  been  the  practice  and 
that  all  lands  included  witliin  our  na- 
tional parks  are  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  parks.  However,  now  we 
are  a-sked  to  lock  up  in  the  national  parks 
all  areas  of  5.000  acres  or  more  which 
are  without  roads.  This  leaves  a  sup- 
position that  the  lands  are  not  necessary 
for  park  use  but  are  only  necessary  for 
wilderness  u.se. 

Before  such  is  done  we  should  know, 
in  each  instance,  the  nature  of  the  land 
and  how  much  land  is  involved.  We  need 
to  examine  the  proposals  to  determine 
whether  too  large  a  portion  of  our  na- 
tional parks  is  being  closed  to  the  98 
percent  of  the  American  people  who  do 
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not   or   cannot   pack   into   a   wilderness 
area. 

Mr  President,  in  concluding  my  re- 
marks I  repeat  that  which  I  have  said 
many  times.  I  wish  to  make  ii  clear  that 
if  the  amendment  is  agreed  to  I  shall 
vote  for  the  bill. 

I  introduced  into  the  Record  the  reso- 
lutions of  numerous  States  concerning 
the  bill.  My  own  State  legislature  has 
memorialized  Congress  thjee  times 
against  the  bill. 

Despite  what  I  have  said,  if  we  will 
give  Congress  positive  control  so  that 
we  can  be  as.sured  that  the  lands  that 
will  come  into  the  wilderness  system 
subsequently  will  be  devoted  to  their 
highest  use,  and  so  that  each  State  and 
area  may  be  protected.  I  shall  vote  for 
the  bill.  If  we  do  not  do  so.  I  shall  have 
to  oppose  the  bill.  I  shall  oppose  it  not 
upon  the  ground  that  I  do  not  desire 
wilderness  areas  My  po.-^ition  may  be 
different  from  that  of  some  others.  I 
desire  wilderness  areas.  I  shall  oppose 
the  bill  because  I  am  not  willinrr  to  place 
into  wildernes5.  by  bureaucratic  action 
in  the  next  10  year.":,  additional  millions 
of  acres  upon  a  "take  it  or  leave  if 
basis.  We  have  already  surrendered  too 
much  power  to  the  bureaucrats.  I  think 
it  is  time  to  take  control  back  for  the 
protection  of  the  Amoricnn  people.  A-; 
has  been  pointed  out.  we  do  not  seek 
the  protection  of  a  few  economic  in- 
terests. 

A  while  ago  a  Senator  said  that  he 
had  been  threatened  politically.  I  also 
have  been  threatened  politically  on  this 
question,  not  once  but  hundreds  of  times. 
I  believe  that  the  future  of  this  country 
needs  not  only  recreational  facilities  and 
wilderness,  but  also  other  facilities.  I 
believe  that  in  the  West  we  cannot  exist 
unless  we  develop  the  land,  unless  we 
pi'ovide  means  of  conservii'ig  water,  build 
dams,  and  take  means  toward  conser- 
vation that  are  not  provided  for  in  the 
bill.  The  future  of  the  West  is  still 
great,  but  it  can  be  great  only  if  it  is 
allowed  to  grow.  I  do  not  want  these 
areas  tied  up  without  giving  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  study  their  use. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  the  amendment  designated 
"8-18-61 — D."  the  pending  amendment. 
Before  I  discuss  it.  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  a  section  of  the  committee 
report  which  I  think  puts  a  little  dif- 
ferent emphasis  on  the  uses  of  wilder- 
ness areas  than  has  been  put  on  them 
in  the  colloquy  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  few  minutes  ago.  At  the  bottom 
of  page  20  of  the  report  the  following 
appears : 

Wilderness  areas,  as  distinguished  from 
park-type  facilities  where  mass  recreation 
Is  available,  are  being  used  by  2  to  3  million 
I>ersons  annually. 

The  use  Is  less  casual  than  use  of  other 
types  of  recreational  facilities.  Trips  Into 
wilderness  ore  frequently  of  many  days  or 
weeks  duration.  They  are  often  a  once-in- 
10-years  event  in  life,  or  even  a  once-in-a- 
Ufetlme  exi>edition  to  some  remote  scenic 
or  historic  moihntaln  or  area.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  nature  of  wilderness  use, 
annual  visitor  flgiires — even  if  more  ade- 
quately and  reliably  gathered — would  n:t 
be  indicative  of  the  proportion  of  citizens 
interested  in  wilderness  recreation. 


Mr  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE,  I  yield. 
Mr  CHLTICH.  In  the  couise  of  the 
debate  on  the  bill  there  has  been  much 
reference  to  the  fact  that  wildej-ness 
areas  constitute  some  form  of  class  leg- 
islation. It  has  been  asserted  and  re- 
asserted that  it  is  the  rich  people  uho 
will  ceL  the  major  benefit  to  be  derived 
fiom  wilderness  areas,  apparently  upon 
the  theory  that  only  the  rich  will  be 
able  to  afford  the  hor.ses.  tents,  and 
campinir  equipment  that  would  be  re 
quired  for  organized  safaris  into  the 
primitive  areas  of  the  counti-y. 

I  submit  that  such  argument  is  non- 
.sen.se.  In  Idaho  there  are  3  million  acres 
of  prim.itive  areas.  Every  year  thou- 
sands of  people  go  back  into  the  high 
coimtry  of  the  Idaho  Primitive  Area, 
the  Bitterroct  Primitive  Ai'ea  and  the 
Sawtooth  Primitive  Area.  They  are  or- 
dinary farmers,  ordinary  working  peo- 
ple, ordinary  hunters  and  fishermen 
from  the  farms  and  cities  of  Idaho 
They  constitute  the  great  majority  of 
people  who  are  enjoying  these  primi- 
tive areas.  It  is  not  an  exclu.sive  group 
of  rich  people,  capable  of  affording  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  horses,  equipment, 
and  pi'ofcssional  guides  that  we  have 
heard  so  much  about. 

Of  course,  there  are  organized  expedi- 
tions. As  a  Senator  who  represents  a 
State  to  which  people  are  attracted  from 
afar,  by  the  unique  values  to  be  found 
in  the  primitive  areas  of  Idaho,  I  be- 
lieve that  tourists,  wheiever  they  come 
from,  are  welcome  in  my  State.  Their 
presence  constitutes  good  business  for 
Idaho.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  great  majority  of  people  who  go 
into  the  Idoho  primitive  areas  ar*^ 
Idahoans.  and  not  wealthy  ones  either. 
One  need  not  go  to  the  center  of  a  prim- 
itive area  to  enjoy  it.  Where  does 
such  an  area  beein?  It  begins  where  the 
road  ends:  and  if  the  roads  never  end, 
there  never  will  be  any  wilderness. 

Anyone  can  go  into  the  wilderness  as 
far  as  he  wants  to  go.  He  may  stay  as 
lone  or  a^  short  a  time  as  he  desiies. 
dependin-T  upon  his  own  resources  and 
the  time  available  to  him.  The  area 
is  as  much  wildeiTiess  3  miles  inside  the 
boundary  as  it  is  30  miles  inside. 

So  I  reject  the  argument  that  the  pro- 
posed loffislation  is  cla^s  legislation  for 
the  privileged  few. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  wilderness 
ai-eas  will  not  be  enjoyed  by  the  majority 
of  our  people  because  the  m.ajority  of 
our  people  have  become  car  travelers. 
They  like  to  take  their  vacations  by 
automobile.  They  lil:e  to  go  into  man- 
aged, organized  camping  grounds  to 
pitch  their  tents  or  park  their  trailers. 

It  is  said  that  most  vacationers  like 
motels,  resort  hotels,  and  dude  ranches 
with  the  com.parative  comforts  of  or- 
ganized life,  and  that  oiily  a  minority  cf 
our  people  are  interested  in  the  spiritual 
values,  the  emichmcnt  that  comes  from 
the  solitude  to  be  found  in  the  wJdcr- 
ness. 

I  concede  this  to  be  the  case.  I  sup- 
pose the  m.ajority  of  our  people  do  like 
to  go  by  automobile  to  campgrounds 
near  paved  roads.    I  sui>pose  the  major- 


ity  do   prefer   the   comforLs   of   motels, 
resort  hotels,  and  dude  ranches. 

But  is  It  not  a  novel  doctrine  that  the 
majority  should  thereby  be  entitled  to 
trample  upon  the  rights  of  the  minority? 
Have  the  minority  no  entitlement? 
Have  those  who  seek  the  sanctuary  of 
the  wilderness  no  ri'-'ht  to  it  in  a  couiitry 
as  vast  and  rich  as  the  United  States? 
We  will  deny  those  people  their  right  if 
we  fail  to  act  in  a  timely  fashion  upon 
a  wilderness  bill. 

Most  of  the  people  in  the  eastern 
United  States  are  denied  that  right  now 
because  the  wilderness  has  largely  dis- 
appeared. If  is  vanishing  in  the  West. 
Unless  we  take  some  action  to  establish 
le?islative  safeguards  around  it.  within 
a  few  years  it  will  disappear  entirely 
Once  it  has  been  dissipated,  once  roads 
have  been  built,  once  organized  life 
starts,  it  is  gone  forever.  It  is  not  a  re- 
newable resource.  So  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve for  future  generations  the  uplift- 
ing experience  which  has  come  to  those 
of  us  who  have  known  the  wild  lands,  we 
must  act  now.  el.se  our  children  and 
grandchildren  will  Ix^  forever  deprived. 

So  I  say  that,  in  a  countn-  which  has 
come  to  be  characterized  by  the  con- 
gested life  of  cities,  by  the  don-^esticated 
life  of  nicely  clipped  countrysides,  let 
us  reserve  some  place  here  and  there 
and  elsewhere  around  the  country, 
where  the  land  rem.ains  as  God  gave  it 
to  us,  and  moke  sure  that  it  stays  that 
way,  so  that  those  who  want  to  escape 
from  the  banality  of  beer  cans  and  cica- 
rctte  commercials  will  have  a  chance  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  President,  without  wilderness  this 
counti-y  will  become  a  case.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  the  fine 
stntrmcnt  that  lie  has  made 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  I  thank  the  Senator 
f ;-om  Idaho  for  his  brilliant  and  eloquent 
statement.  It  mirrors  the  assertion  that 
w.'^s  made  recently  by  Senator  Anderson, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AfFrurs. 

There  is  one  othrr  point  which  was 
made  by  the  eloquent  Senator  from 
Idaho,  which  I  should  like  to  stress 
also.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
ha.s  emphasized  to  the  country  the  im- 
portance of  physical  fitness. 

As  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  said. 
it  is  true  that  the  American  people  no 
longer  travel  on  foot  or  horseback;  that 
they  travel  by  autcmobile.  The  softness 
of  too  many  Americans  is  becoming  very 
evident  to  us.  It  is  a  great  national 
shame.  Some  of  us,  I  suppose,  like  to 
get  our  exerci."e  by  pushups,  swimming, 
weightlifting,  walking,  running,  farming, 
tennis,  or  golf.  But  there  are  people  who 
would  rely  on  what  is  peihaps  the  most 
effective  conditioner  of  all,  and  that  is 
to  ?o  cut  into  a  wilderness  area  and 
camp,  as  the  committee  report  points  out. 
for  a  week  or  10  days  or  2  weeks.  They 
do  tiiat  not  only  to  t^st  their  physical 
capacity  and  endurance  and  strength, 
but  also  their  spiritual  attitude.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  argument  in  favor  of  pre- 
serving and  extending  the  wilderness 
areas  of  America  is  especially  over- 
wlielming  today  in  a  nation  in  dancer 
of  L'oing  soft. 
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In  opposition  to  the  specific  amend- 
ment we  are  now  considering,  the  bill 
provides,  as  I  understand,  that  Congress 
should  preserve  primitive  areas,  wilder- 
ness parts  of  wildlife  refuges,  and  5,000- 
acre  roadless  areas  within  the  national 
parks  system,  in  addition  to  the  wild 
and  wilderness  lands  in  the  national  for- 
ests system  that  have  been  set  aside  by 
Executive  action  already.  Congress  will 
have  veto  power  over  each  recommenda- 
tion that  a  primitive  area,  part  of  a  wild- 
life refuge,  or  a  roadless  area  within  a 
national  park  be  set  aside.  The  veto 
power  may  be  exercised,  not  by  a  con- 
current resolution,  as  provided  in  earlier 
versions  of  the  bill,  but  by  a  resolution 
of  either  House. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
completely  defeats  the  purpose  of  the 
wilderness  bill  by  providing  in  effect 
that  primitive  areas  may  not  be  pro- 
tected as  wilderness  by  Presidential  ac- 
tion unless  Congress  approved  by  con- 
current resolution. 

The  supporters  of  the  bill  clearly  in- 
tend that  the  area  will  be  protected  un- 
less either  House  vetoes  such  protection. 
In  earlier  versions  provision  was  made 
that  both  Houses  would  have  to  act  con- 
currently to  prevent  the  inclusion  of  an 
area  under  the  protection  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  bill  in  its  present  form 
already  represents  a  compromise  with 
the  point  of  view  proposed  in  this 
amendment  by  providing  that  only  one 
House  of  Congress,  instead  of  both 
Houses,  can  veto  wilderness  protection. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  cover  ad- 
ditional areas  into  the  wilderness  pro- 
tection, this  streamlined,  one-House 
veto  is  enough.  Under  the  amendment 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  the 
well-known  capacity  of  Congress,  espe- 
cially the  Senate,  to  kill  progress  by  in- 
action, whenever  a  strong  economic 
vested  interest  is  involved,  would 
strangle  the  preservation  of  America's 
wilderness  areas.  The  amendment 
would  choke  off  wilderness  protection 
not  because  a  majority  wished  to  do  so. 
but  because  a  small  minority  in  the 
Senate  desired  to  protect  a  vested  eco- 
nomic interest.  It  is  no  secret  that  a 
small  minority  in  the  Senate,  if  they 
wished  to  do  so,  can  stop  virtually 
any  legislation.  This  amendment  would 
kill  wilderness  extension  by  the  nation- 
ally known  Senate  stalling  technique. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  address  an  inquiry  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  and  to  the  Senator 
from  California.  I  have  tried  to  study 
very  carefully  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 
Of  course  all  of  us  are  interested,  as 
representatives  of  our  States  what  a  bill 
like  S.  174  will  do.  I  am  looking  at 
page  214  of  the  hearing.  Let  us  take, 
for  example,  the  State  of  Colorado. 
The  primitive  areas  in  Colorado  are 
listed  on  that  page.  Under  the  bill,  if 
we  pass  it.  all  primitive  areas  will  be 
considered  for  inclusion  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  within  a  10- 
year  period  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  required  to  act.  If  he  does  not  act,  all 
areas  presently  designated  primitive 
areas  revert  after  14  years  to  the  na- 
tional forest  reserve. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senatot  is  cor- 
rect. The  Secretary  has  10  years  after 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  to  review  those 
areas  that  have  already  been  withdrawn 
and  designated  as  primitive  areas  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  bill,  the  purpose  of 
the  review  to  be  to  separate  out  from 
these  primitive  areas  any  portion  found 
to  be  more  suitable  for  multiple  use.  and 
then  to  recommend  for  permanent  reten- 
tion within  the  wilderness  system  the 
balance  which  is  predominantly  wilder- 
ness in  character  and  of  value  for  rec- 
reational use  alone.  That  recommenda- 
tion then  comes  to  Congress,  where  it  is 
subject  to  the  review  of  both  Houses  and 
to  a  veto  in  either  House.  So  the  full 
power  of  Congress  is  retained 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  point  I  wish  to 
make  is  that  all  areas  that  are  desig- 
nated today  are  set  forth  in  the  hear- 
ings as  primitive  areas  or  wild  areas,  and 
therefore  each  Senator  and  each  Repre- 
sentative of  a  State  will  know  what  is 
under  consideration  in  the  bill 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  In  the  event  that  a 
new  area  is  desi.i4nated  as  wilderness,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  come  back 
to  Congress  for  approval.  It  is  then 
tliat  we  do  not  use  the  veto,  but  the 
Conuress  must  approve  the  designation 
by  affirmative  action. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. If  I  may  restate  it,  I  .sliould  like 
to  put  it  this  way.  The  Interior  Com- 
mittee wanted  to  make  certain  that  the 
wilderness  system  to  be  established  would 
be  confined  to  those  areas  that  have  al- 
ready been  withdrawn  for  recreational 
purposes.  Therefore  the  proposed  wil- 
derness system  is  based  upon  .';uch  areas 
in  the  national  park.s,  the  national  mon- 
uments, the  game  refuges,  and  the  na- 
tional forests  that  have  already  been 
withdrawn  for  recreational  purposes. 

In  the  national  forests,  these  areas  are 
known  as  primitive  areas.  Upon  the  en- 
actment of  the  bill,  procedures  are  estab- 
lished for  review  to  determine  what  part 
of  these  primitive  areas  will  be  perma- 
nently retained  within  the  wilderness 
system.  But  once  the  system  has  been 
established,  once  the  review  has  been 
accomplished,  and  once  Congress  has 
finally  appro^■ed  it,  in  accordance  with 
the  processes  set  forth  in  the  bill,  then 
any  additions  to  the  system  could  be 
made  only  by  affirmative  enactment  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  wish  to  reempha- 
size  my  point,  .so  that  every  Senator  and 
Representative  who  reads  the  Record 
will  know  exactly  what  will  take  place 
within  his  area. 

In  Colorado  on  the  Arapaho  and  White 
River  Forests,  the  Gore  Range-Eagle 
Nest  Primitive  Area  was  designated  a 
primitive  area  in  1933. 

On  the  Gunnison  Forest,  the  We.st  Elk 
Wild  Area  was  designated  as  such  in 
1932.  It  was  under  Secretary  Benson,  in 
1957,  that  it  became  classified  perma- 
nent as  a  wild  area.  No  protest  was 
made  to  me  and  I  know  of  no  protest 
made  to  a  committee,  either  in  tlie  5 
years  we  considered  wilderness  bills  or 
in  the  form  of  any  bill  introduced  by  any 
Member  of  Congress,  to  the  designation 
of  this  region  as  a  wild  area. 


What  will  the  bill  do?  If  the  bill  is 
passed,  that  area  will  become  perma- 
nently the  West  Elk  Wild  Area.  Is  that 
not  correcf;*    It  contains  62,000  acres 

Mr  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CARROLL  Therefore,  the  area 
being  under  100,000  acres,  it  immediately 
becomes  a  part  of  the  wild  area.  If  an 
area  contains  more  than  100,000  acres, 
it  is  called  a  wilderness  area. 

On  the  Rio  Grande  Forest,  the  La- 
Garita-Sheep  Mountain  primitive  area 
was  designated  as  such  in  1932.  That  is 
a  long  time  ago.  It  was  29  years  ago. 
What  will  happen  under  the  bill?  That 
area  will  still  remain  a  primitive  area 
to  be  reclassified  in  the  next  14  years. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  corrected, 
but  my  understanding  of  the  terms  of  the 
bill  is  that  whether  an  area  is  a  wilder- 
ness, wild  area  or  a  primitive  area,  if 
cattle  are  grazing  on  that  land  today. 
they  may  continue  to  graze  there.  Is 
that  not  so? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  so.  Grazing 
rights  are  not  affected  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  have  been  informed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
in  my  State  of  Colorado  ranchers  have 
150.000  cattle  and  horses  grazing  on  the 
national  forest  lands  in  that  State.  Only 
1,500  are  grazing  on  proposed  wilderness 
lands.  And  it  is  my  tinderstanding  that 
the  particular  area  where  most  of  the 
1,500  are  now  grazing  is  probably  going 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  wilderness 
system. 

To  recmphasize  the  point.  I  .shall  go 
down  the  list.  The  Upper  Rio  Grande 
Primative  Area  will  not  be  changed  by 
the  bill. 

The  Rawah  wild  area  was  established 
in  1932  and  approved  by  Secretary  Ben- 
son in  1953.  It  was  not  protested  by 
local  people. 

The  Motmt  Zirkel  Dome  Peak  wild  area 
was  established  in  1931  and  approved 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan  in 
1949.  Neither  protests  nor  legislation 
have  been  proposed  to  change  the  desig- 
nation of  any  of  that  land. 

Actually,  in  my  State,  I  could  go  down 
the  list  area  by  area.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  bill  that  would  take  away  any  of 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  Colorado.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  never  been  a 
single  protest  made  to  me  on  a  specific 
area,  as  I  read  the  areas  listed  in  the 
hearings.  There  has  never  been  a  pro- 
test filed  with  Congress  nor  a  bill  intro- 
duced in  Congress,  at  least  within  29 
years,  to  change  the  picture. 

I  do  not  understand  what  all  this  hub- 
bub is  at>out.  It  is  true  that  if  we  pass 
the  bill,  some  permanency  will  be  given 
to  the  wild  areas.  What  else  will  occur 
when  the  bill  is  passed?  We  will  say  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  effect, 
that  for  a  period  of  10  years  we  will  ask 
him  to  make  a  determination  with  re- 
spect to  primitive  areas.  If  he  does  not 
do  so,  the  lands  after  14  years  will  re- 
vert to  the  national  forests. 

Has  the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
oversimplified  the  issue? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  accurately  stated  the 
basic  facts.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  create  a  wilderness  system  comprising 
those   areas   which   have    already   been 
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withdrawn  in  the  national  parks,  wild- 
life refuges,  and  primitive  arests  in  the 
national  fore.'^ts.  for  what  are  primarily 
recreational  purpose.^^.  Not  only  are  the 
areas  named  m  the  printed  hearings,  but 
there  are  maps  of  the  States  affected. 
showing  exactly  where  the  areas  are  lo- 
cated. 

So  the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
is  quite  correct:  We  will  not  be  estab- 
lishing, by  virtue  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, new  intrusions  upon  the  public  do- 
main. We  will  not  be  withdrawing  from 
the  national  forests  any  areas  which 
have  not  already  been  designated  as 
wild  or  primitive  areas. 

Mr.  CARROLL  That  is  the  impor- 
tant point.  The  hearing  record  shows 
that  Colorado  has  13.722  000  acres  in 
the  national  forests,  and  only  799.000 
acres  in  national  forest  wilderness  type 
areas.  These  areas  were  designated  and 
approved  in  1931,  1932,  and  1933:  none 
since  1933.  Four  primitive  areas  have 
been  made  wild  areas  since  1933.  Who 
did  all  this?  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Under  what  authority  did  he  make 
them  wild  or  primitive  areas?  He  did 
this  under  his  general  auUioniy  without 
a  specific  act  of  Congress.  It  is  said 
that  this  is  constitutional.  I  think  it 
IS.  So  what  arc  we  domj:?  We  are 
withdrawing  authority  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  If  he  designates  a 
new  area,  he  must  come  to  Congress  to 
receive  approval.  U  we  do  not  like  his 
plan  we  will  reject  it. 

We  are  .saving,  in  effect.  "Mr.  Secre- 
tary, you  have  done  very  well  in  the 
past.  We  have  not  heard  protests" — at 
least,  my  State  has  not — "but,  in  a  sense, 
from  now  on.  when  you  mal:e  a  change 
in  any  of  the  primitive  area.s.  we  will 
want  to  take  another  look  at  it.  No 
longer  will  you  be  able  to  act  by  regu- 
lation alone."     Is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  cmineiitly  correct.  I 
have  listened  with  dismay  to  the  argu- 
ment made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in 
which  it  has  been  stated  and  restated 
that  by  this  bill  we  are  somehow  reduc- 
ing or  withering  away  the  prerogative 
of  Congress.  Just  the  reverse  is  tlie 
case. 

Under  existmg  law,  any  one  of  these 
areas  can  be  enlarged  or  new  primitive 
areas  cicated 

Mr    CARROLL.     By  Executive  action. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  By  Executive  action 
alone.  I  simply  cannot  understand  all 
this  talk  about  the  Executive  arrogating 
away  from  Congress  its  constitutional 
powers.  Congress  has  already  delegated 
all  power  under  existing  law  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Their  action  is 
never  brought  back  to  Congress  for  any 
kind  of  review  or  approval,  it  is  never 
subjected  to  any  kind  of  congressional 
authority  or  consent.  These  areas  can 
be  established,  enlarged,  or  abolished  by 
the  executive  departnients  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

What  IS  sought  to  be  done  by  the  bill? 
To  recover  some  of  the  congressional 
power  which  has  been  delegated  away 

We  say.  with  respect  to  the  primitive 
areas,  that  before  being  permanently  re- 
tained m  the  wilderness  system.  Uiey 
are  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  to  le- 


view.    and    each   House   will   have   veto 
power  over  the  recommendations  made 

We  further  say  that  once  the  system 
is  so  established,  the  Departments  may 
not  add  to  it  imless  they  come  to  Con- 
gress and  get  affirmative  action.  We  are 
recovering  congressional  power.  That 
is  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  bill. 

I  thank  the  junior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado for  pointing  up  this  fact,  because 
I  am  sure  the  wrong  impression  is  being 
created  by  much  of  the  argument  which 
has  thus  far  taken  place. 

Mr.  CARROLL  I  thank  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho.  In  my  opinion,  this 
issue  IS  not  complex  The  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  devoted 
a  great  amount  of  time  and  study  to  the 
bill.  As  I  said  yesterday,  it  is  a  modest 
bill.  It  sets  our  clear  ground  rules  to 
guide  the  Secretary  and  for  the  first 
time  assures  congressional  control. 

In  a  sense  the  bill  protects  the  cattle 
industry's  grazing  permits  on  wilderness 
tracts.  We  do  not  modify  that  ar- 
rangement at  all.  As  far  as  mining  is 
concerned,  in  Colorado  there  are  5 
active  mines  and  some  1,427  mining 
patents  and  some  7.67.)  mining  claims. 
all  on  proposed  wilderness  tracts;  and 
all  of  these  are  safeguarded  by  section 
3a  in  the  pending  bill.  Tlii.s  protects 
existing  private  rights.  The  mining  in- 
dustry is  protected. 

But  I  think  confusion  exists  in  respect 
to  the  following:  In  the  event  that  a 
new  primitive  area  is  established,  in 
addition  to  those  set  forth  on  pages  214 
and  215  of  the  hearings  which  were  held 
in  connection  with  tlic  bill,  a  new  prac- 
tice is  to  be  instituted;  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  to  be  told,  "You  may  not 
designate  any  new  areas;  you  niu.st  ob- 
tain alTirniative  action  by  Congress."  I 
tlunk  considerable  confusion  has  de- 
veloped in  connection  with  this  point, 
although  certainly  there  has  been  no 
confusion  on  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chirch'.  because  he 
has  hit  thi.s  point  squarely  time  and 
time  again. 

But  I  believe  it  important  that  we 
make  this  matter  clear.  The  list  on 
pages  214  and  215  of  the  hearings  is 
quite  clear,  and  can  be  examined  by  any 
Senator. 

As  far  as  lumbering  is  concerned  there 
is  no  timber  harvest  today  from  any  of 
tl'ie  lands  being  considered  in  this  bill 
for  inclusion  in  the  wilderness  system 

The  timber  industry  is  protected 
They  have  6.272.000  acres  of  national 
forest  out.side  wilderness.  They  cut 
218  million  bo.iid  feet  of  timber.  LASt 
year  they  cut  only  156  million.  In  con- 
trast, we  could  get  less  than  7  million 
board  feet  from  logging  the  wilderness. 
Today  timbcrmen  could  get  another  62 
million  board  feet  each  year  from  our 
forests. 

But  water  and  power  have  needed  spe- 
cial attention. 

During  the  hearings  in  February.  Mr. 
President,  I  explored  at  some  length 
with  several  witnesses  the  question  of 
development  of  water  and  power  sites. 

At  one  point,  on  February  27  I  ques- 
tioned Mr.  ¥A  Crafus.  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service,  in  regard  with- 
drawal of  power  sites  in  the  national 
forests. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  portion  of  that  questioning, 
beginning  with  a  remark  on  page  61  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Anderson,  be  included  at 
this  point  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  answers 
and  questions  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Chairm.^n.  I'  you  would  please.  Mr. 
Secretary,  have  your  crew  go  over  this  testi- 
mony this  rr.orr.iiig  about  this,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  ciise  raised  by  Senator 
Carroll,  and  attempt  to  have  them  give  us 
a  memorandum  as  to  whether  or  not  any 
provision  In  S.  174  would  change  the  rights 
of  the  city  of  Denver  in  any  jxiwersite  with- 
drawal ii  may  have  in  the  Su»te  of  Colorado, 
unless  you  care  lo  comment  on  it  now.  Mr 
Crafts. 

Mr    Crafts    I  think  I  can  nn.^wer  Thar       I 
will  try  to  right  now.  Senator  Akder.son 
The  Chairman-    Surely 

Mr  Crafts  Under  a  powersite  withdrawal 
now.  If  the  Federal  Power  Commission  de- 
cides to  issue  a  license,  which  it  could  do 
pgainst  the  recommendation  of  the  Secre- 
tnry  of  Agriculture  should  ii  elect  to  do  so. 
then  even  thoueh  this  were  In  a  wilderness 
area  the  development  wovild  go  forward.  If 
this  b:a  were  enacted  and  the  Federal  Power 
Comniission  wished  to  Issue  a  .icense,  as  I 
con.sirue  it.  It  could  not  do  so  unless  the 
President  decided  it  was  In  the  public  inter- 
est  to  do  so. 

Then  the  President  could  authorize  the 
licensing  of  ther^  works.  TTiat  is  the  difTer- 
enre  be' ween  the  two. 

The  Chairman.  Couldn't  Congress  also 
authorize  it? 

Mr.  Crafts  Congress  at  all  times  could, 
of  course,  authorize. 

The  CiiAiEM'iN-.  We  couldn't,  by  this  law. 
limit  whjtt  a  future  Congress  might  do? 

Mr.  Crafts.  No.  by  no  means. 

Senator  Carroii.  I  think.  Mr.  Chairman. 
that  is  very  ;m;K>rtant.  because  this  Is  pre- 
cisely what  t!.c  Federa:  Power  Commission 
did.  issue  Its  license  hui  I  might  say,  over 
the  objection  of  some  members  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  who  we.'e  In  the  Fish 
and  Wilditfe  Service 

You  are  now  saying  that  this  legislation 
would  take  nway  from  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  ;i5  ;'.uthiirity  to  issue  a  license 
and  that  we  now  vest  that  in  the  President 
u:ider  Uiis  legislation? 

Mr.  CRArrs.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Carrc'Ll.  And.  as  Uie  able  Seiiator 
from  New  Mexico  s.-tys,  we  also  have  this 
safety  vaUe;  we  can  always  come  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Congress  can  do  It. 

Mr  CRArrs    That  Is  correct 

The  Chairman  And  what  he  says  relates 
to  those  are.-is  which  are  now  primitive 
which  are  stitasequently  brought  Into  the 
wUderncss  syst^'m  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  a  subsequent 
review  by  the  President,  and  with  a  final 
review  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Cr-afts  It  applies  to  the  entire 
wilderness    system 

Mr  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  the 
witness.  Mr  Crafts,  agreed  that  under 
the  proposed  legislation  the  Congress,  in 
his  opinion,  could  at  all  times  authorize 
power  licenses,  but  he  argued  that  under 
the  bill  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
would  be  limited  to  issuing  power  licenses 
only  if  the  President  decided  it  was  in 
the  public  interest.  Mr  Crafts  was  re- 
ferring to  future  powersites. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  takes 
a  slightly  different  position  in  Its  Febru- 
ary 24  repoit  on  S.  174  to  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee.  The  Commission 
fetls  that  both  present  and  future  power 
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withdrawals  from  a  wilderness  area  are 
protected  in  the  present  bill. 

The  Commission  takes  this  position; 

It  la  noted  that  the  bill  contains  no  lan- 
guage which  would  expressly  vacate  or  re- 
scind any  power  withdrawal  or  power  reser- 
vation created  prior  to  enactment  or  which 
would  expressly  modify,  repeal,  or  otherwise 
affect  the  Commission's  authority  to  Issue 
licenses  in  the  future  to  use  lands  in  the 
wilderness  system  for  power  purposes  pro- 
vided the  above-discussed  finding  of  con- 
sistency and  noninterference  can  be  made 
under  section  4(e)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  reserved  lands. 

However,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion suggests  that  "to  eliminate  any  mis- 
understanding that  may  otherwise  exist" 
the  following  language  be  added  to  the 
bill: 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
superseding,  modifying,  repealing,  or  other- 
wise affecting  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Power   Act    (16   U.S.C.   792-825r). 

In  view  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion position  that  present  power  site 
withdrawals  in  wilderness  areas  could  be 
developed  under  S.  174  and  in  view  of  its 
position  that  its  authority  to  issue 
licenses  in  the  future  in  wilderness  areas 
is  not  abridged,  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
amendment  is  needed. 

However,  this  is  something  I  have  long 
been  concerned  about,  as  I  stated  in  the 
Senate  hearings,  going  back  to  my  in- 
terest in  reservoir  No.  22  in  the  Colorado 
mountains,  which  furnishes  municipal 
water  to  the  city  of  Denver. 

My  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado,  Senator  Allott,  is  prepared 
to  offer  the  amendment  suggested  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  prepared  to  support  this 
amendment  when  offered.  I  consider  it 
a  wise  amendment. 

I  do  not  think  we  will  have  lost  any 
rights  to  power  withdrawals  if  the 
amendment  is  defeated,  but  I  consider 
the  amendment  an  additional  safe- 
guard. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  at  my 
request,  Mr.  President,  prepared  a  list  of 
existing  powersite  withdrawals  in  Colo- 
rado areas  that  might  be  included  in  the 
wilderness  program. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  letter  to 
me  of  March  16,  1961.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Power  Commission. 
Washington,  DC.  March  16,  1961. 
Hon.  John  A.  Carroll, 
US.  Senate, 
Wa.'fhington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Carroll;  The  following  In- 
formation with  respect  to  the  existence  of 
project  or  powersite  withdrawals  in  the 
wilderness  areas  In  the  State  of  Colorado  is 
supplied  In  response  to  a  request  made  on 
your  behalf  by  Mr.  Wolf  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

1.  Existing  projects:  None  affecting  na- 
tional monuments,  national  parks,  or  areas 
within  national  forests  classified  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  wild,  wilderness, 
primitive,  or  canoe  areas. 

2.  Proposed  projects: 

(a)  Emerald  Lakes  project,  to  be  located 
on  Los  Plnos  River  and  Lake  Creek,  will  af- 
fect the  San  Juan  Primitive  Area  within  the 
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San  Juan  National  Forest.    Extent  of  acre-  table  showing  the  year-by-year  disposi- 

age  affected  is  not  available.    Project  pro-  ^jon  of  reorganization  plans  under  the 

posed  in  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Colo-  congressional  veto  method. 
rado  River  Report  dated  1946.  There   being   no   objection,   the   table 

(b)  Sweetwater  project,  to  be   located  on  j        j  *„  u^  ^>.i^t^/>  j^.  tUr,  DI■^,^^,,^ 

l_  r    ^    X  ,      ^    T^  <.!<»♦  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tne  Record, 

tributaries  of  the  Colorado  River,  will  affect  "'^^  uiucitu  >,u     v.  h 

the  Flat  Top  Primitive  Area  within  the  White  ^S  follows: 

River    National    Forest    to    the    extent    of    a  Disposition    of    reorganization    plans 

tunnel   under  the  area  about  4   mllea  long.  Reorganization  Act  of  1949 

The   surface    of    the    wilderne.ss    area    would 

not  be  disturbed  in  any  way      The  project  Is 

proposed  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Power  Co.  ^ 

who  has  filed  an  application  for  license  with  ~ 

the   Commission    as   project   No     2289.  l**" 

(c)  Echo   Park   project,   to   be   locatted   on  j^|^ 

the  Green  River  3  miles  below  the  mOMth  of  m!,y..y// ".'.'.'."'..'."' . 

the   Yampa   River,    will    affect    the   Dlhosaur  lltM.  .'.'."'"." ."".. 

National    Monument.     Project    propo$ed    In  1^>< - 

US    Bureau   of   Reclamation   Report  On   the  j,y^? -  

Colorado  River  storage  project  dated  Decem-  i^'ril /'///.. "'..'.'.'."V-'. 

ber  1950      Extent  of  acreage  affected  is  not  w.vi 

available.  ''♦•'''^ 

3.  Power  iite  withdrawals:  From  afkiilable  Total 

information  the  following  power  sitei  with-  

drawals  have  been  made  in  areas  now!  desig- 
nated as  primitive  areas  within  national  for-  Mr.    CARROLL.      Mr.    President,    it    is 

ests  and  national  monuments;  clear  from  the  above  chart  that  the  sov- 

Fiat  Top  Primitive  Area.  M60  acres.  ereignty   of   the   Congress   is   preserved 

San  Juan  Primitive  Area.  8,260  acres.  under  this  method  and  at  the  same  time 

uncompahgre  Primitive  Area,  1.320  acres.  ^^^  executive  departments  are  pcimit- 

Wllson  Mountain  Primitive  Area.  2'W  acres.  .     ■  ,        ,   » ,.„  „..„„^, ♦,„,,,-).. 

Dinosaur    National    Monument     (Colorado  ^ed   freedom  tO  mOVe  expedltiouslvv 

only)    37.330  acres.  ^     believe     the     pending     amendment 

If  you  desire  any  further  information  In  should  not  be  adopted.    If  it  were  adopt- 

this  regard,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  ijequest  ed.   the   result   would  be   that   Congress 

it  .1  would  have  to  take  piecemeal  action  in 

Sincerely  yours,  I  regard    to   primitive   areas   in   Colorado 

Jerome  k.  Kuykendal4,  vihich  have  been  e.stabh.shed  for  29  years. 
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Mr,  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  m  re- 
gard the  question  of  how  the  primitive 
areas  will  be  brought  into  the  wilder- 
ness system,  we  have  considered  at  aveai 
length  in  committee  several  alternatives. 

I  think  the  final  laneuatze  of  the  bill 
as  reported  from  committee  Rives  com- 
plete protection  of  all  western  interests. 

The  chairman  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Anderson,  took  ex:acting 
pains  to  make  sure  that  the  interest  of 
Western  States  were  safeguarded  He 
has  advocated  this  type  of  legislation  for 
30  years.  I  am  confident  that  the  re- 
source base  in  Colorado  is  not  affected 
by  this  proposed  legislation,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  are  providing  recreation 
areas  for  the  multitudes.  In  the  words 
of  Senator  Anderson  we  are  'preserving 
some  of  our  great,  natural  scenic  areas 
in  their  primitive,  wilderness  state  " 

Senator  Anderson  has  called  this  "a 
milestone  in  national  public  lands 
policy." 

The  method  by  which  wilderness  areas 
will  be  brought  into  the  system  is  prac- 
tical, sensible,  and  workable.  It  puts 
the  burden  on  the  executive  agencies  to 
make  the  determination  of  the  areas  to 
be  included.  Then,  similar  to  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  procedure,  each  proposed 
area  is  subject  to  review  by  either  body 
of  the  Congress.  If  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate  disapproves  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  executive  department  that 
particular  wilderness  area  is  rejected  and 
returns  to  the  national  forest. 

Mr.  President,  lest  there  be  any  ques- 
tion about  the  effectiveness  of  the  Con- 
gress operating  under  this  method.  I 
point  out  that  from  1949  to  1957.  27  per- 
cent of  the  reorganization  plans  pro- 
posed by  the  Executive  were  turned  down 
by  the  Congress. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  a 


of  the  ghosts  which  have  been  raised, 
we  can  proceed  to  consider  the  bill  on 
its  merits. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  I  do  not  want  the 
Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  any  other  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  restrict  the 
growth  and  development  of  Colorado. 
In  Colorado  water  is  the  lifeblood  of 
the  people.  And  I  am  interested  espe- 
cially in  protecting  our  right  to  develop 
our  water  resources  in  Colorado. 

I  wish  also  to  reiterate  my  position 
again  on  withdrawal  of  powersites.  Au- 
thority to  withdraw  sites  is  now  vested  in 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  The 
pending  bill  might  remove  it  from  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  and  vest  it 
in  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
shall  support  the  bill,  although  I  see  no 
particular  reason  why  powersite  with- 
drawals should  not  remain  in  control  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  where  it 
now  resides  under  existing  law,  I  would 
just  as  soon  have  it  remain  there. 

But  certainly  in  the  future  we  shall 
not  permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  institute  land  grabs  for  so-called 
primitive  areas  which  would  prevent  the 
growth  and  development  of  our  State. 
This  could  not  be  done  without  affirma- 
tive action  of  the  Congress. 

This  is  why  I  say  that  so  far  as  Colo- 
rado is  concerned  the  record  is  crystal 
clear,  for  during  all  these  years  there 
have  been  no  protests  over  existence  of 
restricted  wild  areas.  When  I  return 
home  and  hold  tliis  record  before  my 
constituents,  I  believe  they  will  under- 
stand my  position  in  regard  to  the  bill, 
and  I  believe  they  will  understand  the 
need  to  conserve  some  of  these  areas  for 
generations  to  come. 

For  instance.  In  the  San  Juan  basin 
there  is  a  range  which  is  almost  inac- 
cessible.    It  should  be  declared   a  wil- 


derness area.  The  same  is  true  of 
certain  other  sections  of  the  State.  I  be- 
lieve my  constituents  will  understand  the 
position  we  take  in  regard  to  such  areas. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Church  :  for  his  brilliant  leadership 
in  this  fi^ht.  I  hope  that  in  a  small  way 
my  statement  will  help  clarify  the  issues 
in  connection  with  the  bill.  It  is  not 
nearly  as  comi^lex  as  some  would  at- 
tempt to  make  it  appear. 

Of  cour.se  Senators  have  a  right  to  dis- 
agree, but  It  is  most  important  that  the 
basic  issue  not  be  ob.-cund. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  in  this  bill 
should  fnphten  anyone.  The  bill  will  be 
more  difficult  for  those  of  us  from  the 
West  to  explain  to  our  constituents,  taut 
that  is  our  responsibility:  and  when  we 
place  the  facts  before  our  constituents,  I 
believe  they  will  understand. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  debated  this 
measure  for  a  long  period  of  time  I 
think  the  i.ssue  is  now  well  understood : 
and  I  hope  the  Senatf^  will  now  proceed 
to  vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  the  safeguards 
we  have  written  into  this  bill  in  Interior 
Committee  I  think  we  have  an  acceptable 
measure. 

As  Senator  Anderson  said  on  Autrust 
24th  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  U.S. 
Government  is  ultimately  going  to  have 
to  provide  its  citizens  an  opportunity  to 
"get  back  to  nature  and  escape  the  pres- 
sures of  modern  life. "  We  can  do  it  now 
without  any  expenditure  of  public  funds. 

In  the  years  ahead  it  will  cost  us  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  tax  dollars  to  do 
what  we  are  doing  for  not  one  cent 
today. 

This  is  a  measure  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  in  the  taxpayer's  interest.  Mr. 
President,  and  I  give  it  my  full  support. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  be  coauthor  and  spon.sor  of 
the  wilderness  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  for  the 
last  9  years,  and  for  the  last  6  of  them 
legislation  similar  in  purpose  to  this  bill 
has  been  before  our  committee. 

In  my  judgment  this  bill  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  and  supports  the 
best  interests  of  the  people.  It  affects  an 
extremely  small  portion  of  the  public 
domain,  for  it  deals  with  le.ss  than  2 
pei-cent  of  the  total  land  area  of  the 
Nation  in  Federal  ownership.  It  seeks 
to  preserve — before  modern  life  would 
destroy  it — a  small  segment  m  the  pris- 
tine beauty  with  which  the  Almight  en- 
dowed the  Noi-th  American  Continent  in 
the  beginning 

This  IS  the  first  time  legislation  of  this 
.sort  has  reached  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  believe  it  would  be  a  tragedy  if 
the  Senate  were  to  fail  to  pass  the  bill. 
I  assert  with  equal  vigor  that  it  would 
be  a  tragedy  if  the  Senate  were  to  adopt 
the  pending  amendment. 

I  wish  to  make  my  position  on  this 
matter  as  clear  as  I  can. 

Mr.  President,  the  power  of  Congress 
to  act  with  respect  to  such  property 
stems  directly  from  the  Constitution, 
which  provides  in  article  IV,  section  3, 
clause  2: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose 
of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 


respecting    the    territory   or   other    property 
belonging  to  the  United  States. 

On  many  occasions  Congress  has 
utilized  that  constitutional  authority  in 
connection  with  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  the  property  of  the 
United  States. 

In  1891  Congress  passed  the  National 
Forest  Act.  which  provided  in  part: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  may. 
from  time  to  time,  set  apart  and  reserve  in 
any  State  or  Territory,  having  public  lands 
bearing  forests,  in  any  part  of  the  public 
lands  wholly  or  in  part  covered  with  timber 
or  undergrowth,  whether  of  commercial 
value  or  not.  as  national  forests,  and  the 
President  shall,  by  public  proclamation,  de- 
clare the  establishment  of  such  forests  and 
the  limits  thereof. 

And  in  1960.  Congress  passed  Public 
Law  86-517,  which  provides  in  part: 

That  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that 
the  national  forests  are  established  and  shall 
be  administered  for  outdoor  recreation, 
range,  timber,  watershed,  wildlife  and  fish 
purposes 

Mr.  President,  for  emphasis  I  repeat 
that  part  of  the  congressional  policy,  as 
enacted  into  the  law  of  the  land:  "for 
outdoor  recreation,  range,  timber,  water- 
shed, wildlife,  and  fish  purposes." 

Then  the  act  provides: 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  declared  to 
be  supplemental  to,  but  not  in  derogation 
of,  the  purposes  for  which  the  national  for- 
ests were  established  as  set  forth  in  the 
Act  of  June  4.  1897  { 16  U.S.C.  475 »  .  Nothing 
herein  shall  be  considered  as  affecting  the 
jurisdiction  or  responsibilities  of  the  several 
States  with  respect  to  wildlife  and  fish  on 
the  national  forests. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  have  just  read 
is  the  law  of  this  land.  It  is  an  act  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  enacted 
in  1960  and  joined  in  by  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive.   The  Congress  declared: 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
areas  of  wilderness  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act 

Pursuant  to  this  statute,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  under  the  last  adminis- 
tration, laid  down  regulations,  as  he  had 
the  responsibility  to  do.  for  putting  it 
into  effect.  This  law  is  a  total  delega- 
tion of  authority  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  sit  in  complete  judgment  and 
to  determine,  by  his  own  ipse  dixit,  what 
areas  in  our  vast  natural  forests  are  to 
be  wilderness  areas  and  what  areas 
would  not  be.  And  the  only  way  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  could  bring 
to  task  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  if 
he  were  to  use  the  unlimited  power  dele- 
gated to  him  in  a  way  to  which  the  Con- 
gress objected,  would  be  for  the  Congress 
to  pass  a  bill,  and  to  have  the  President 
sign  that  bill,  overruling  what  his,  the 
President's.  Secretarj'  of  Agriculture  had 
done. 

It  therefore  ought  to  be  crystal  clear 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  legally,  and 
under  a  statute  pas.^ed  by  Congress,  can 
place  the  stamp  of  "wilderness"  upon 
every  single  parcel  of  property  under  his 
jurisdiction  today  in  the  national  for- 
ests. No  one  will  gainsay  that  state- 
ment. That  is  the  law.  That  is  the 
fact. 


What  does  this  measure,  then,  seek 
to  do?  The  bill  provides  that  at  the 
time  the  wilderness  legislation  becomes 
law.  those  areas  which  have  previously 
been  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture under  executive  fiat  to  be 
primitive  or  wilderness,  shall  be  deemed 
a  part  of  the  wilderness  syst-em  estab- 
lished by  statute.  Under  the  bill,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  subject  to  a  review  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  clear 
statutory  provision  for  a  public  hearing. 
Assuming  that,  on  a  review,  the  Secre- 
tary continues  to  stand  by  his  prior  de- 
cision to  make  a  certain  area  a  wilder- 
ne.ss area,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  law,  has  an  executive 
responsibility   to  sit  in  judgment  on  it. 

That  is  not  all  I  recall  very  well  the 
di.scussion  in  our  committ.ee  when  we 
wrote  this  provision  into  the  bill.  Under 
it.  the  recommendation  then  comes  to 
the  Congress,  and  we  provide  that  one 
House  of  the  Congress,  by  appropriate 
resolution,  can  prevent  inclusion  in  the 
wilderness  system  an  area  which  has 
already  been  included — which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  determined 
shall  be  in  it,  and  which  the  President 
has  determined  shall  be  in  it  We  pro- 
vide, after  all  these  decisions  have  been 
made,  that  one  House  of  the  Congress 
can  overrule  the  executive  branch. 

What  is  wrong  with  thaf  How.  in 
the  interest  of  f;urness.  can  anyone  ob- 
ject to  that  procedure?  However,  some 
of  my  crood  friends  in  the  Senate  do  ob- 
ject. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
corisent  that  the  text  of  the  amendment, 
authored  and  sponsored  by  my  good 
friends,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
portion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RrcoRD.  as  follows: 

Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Allott  (for  himself,  Mr.  Be.nnftt.  Mr 
Bridges.  Mr.  CAPtH.^RT  Mr  Case  of  South 
Dakota,  Mr.  Dworshak,  Mr.  Fong.  Mr. 
HiCKEY,  and  Mr  Holland)  to  the  bill  (S. 
174  I  to  establish  a  National  ■V^'iiderness  Pres- 
ervation System,  and  for  other  purposes,  vi/ 
On  page  10.  line  12.  strike  out  all  through 
line  7  on  page  11  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following; 

"(f)  Any  recommendation  of  the  President 
made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  take  effect  upon  the  day 
following  the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the 
first  complete  session  of  the  Congress  follow- 
ing the  date  or  d^tes  on  which  such  recnm- 
mendalion  was  received  by  the  United  States 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives;  but 
only  If  prior  to  such  adjournment  Congress 
approves  a  concurrent  resolution  declaring 
itself  in  favor  of  such  recommendation:  Pro- 
vided. That,  in  the  case  of  a  recommendation 
covering  two  or  more  separate  areas,  such 
resolution  may  be  limited  to  one  or  more  of 
the  areas  co\ered  or  j^arts  thereof." 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  that 
amendment  would  emasculate  the  wil- 
derness legislation.  The  amendment 
would  take  the  1960  declaration  of  pol- 
icy, by  which  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  a  complete  right  to  determine 
what  is  wilderness  and  what  is  not,  and 
tear  it  up.  It  also  would  abrogate  the 
longstanding  policy  under  which  the 
Secretary  has  created  wilderness  over 
many  years. 

The  amendment  would  put  back  in  a 
constant  logrolling  debate  in  the  Senate 
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the  consideration  of  every  parcel  of 
national  forest  area  and  whether  it  ought 
to  be  opened  or  closed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  think 
the  Senate  would  be  performing  a  con- 
structive service  on  this  occasion  if  it 
overwhelmingly  defeated  the  pending 
amendment. 

I  want  tc  recall  something  which  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Senator 
Anderson  of  New  Mexico,  said  when  he 
spoke  in  the  Senate  last  month.  Senator 
Anderson  said  in  part,  as  appears  in  the 
proceedings  of  Thursday,  August  24. 

There  Is  a  very  sound  reason  for  drawing 
a  line  between  handling  of  areas  already 
reserved  and  any  new  areas. 

Inclusion  of  the  wild,  wilderness,  primi- 
tive, park,  and  wildlife  areas  in  the  wilder- 
ness preservation  system  will  cauf=e  little  or 
no  disturbance  of  Individuals,  communities, 
or  economic  patterns.  The  areas  have  been 
withdrawn  for  years.  There  have  been  no 
timber  sales  from  forest  lands  involved  so 
there  are  no  lum.ber  mills  dependent  on  them 
which  will  have  to  close  down.  Established 
mining  operations  and  grazing  will  not  be 
disturbed. 

There  is  thus  virtually  no  change  In  the 
status  quo  of  the  areas  to  be  handled  under 
the  presidential  recommendations  procedure 
In  the  bill.  The  bill  simply  makes  wilderness 
preservation  a  statutory  directive  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  existing  land-admini.s- 
tcrlng  agency  in  its  handling  of  already  re- 
served lands. 

Mr.  President,  that  explanation  by  the 
committee  chairman  Is  important.  It  is 
important  for  the  Senate  to  understand 
that  the  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture — and  I 
speak  of  it  particularly — that  will  be  af- 
fected by  this  bill  are  those  lands  which, 
in  his  executive  discretion,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  already  determined 
shall  be  set  aside  as  wilderness,  wild, 
primitive,  or  canoe  areas. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  see  no 
reason  at  all  why  we  should  destroy  com- 
pletely what  we  laid  down  as  a  policy  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  1960.  To  the  contrary,  I  think, 
in  the  interest  of  the  people,  the  pend- 
ing legislation  ought  forthwith  to  be 
passed  without  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  which  would  not  only  crip- 
ple the  wilderness  legislation,  but,  as  I 
see  it,  would  destroy  it. 

On  that  basis,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Coming  from  the 
State  of  California,  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator is  a  supporter  of  the  multiple-use 
concept  of  our  natural  resources. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Indeed,  I  am. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  there  are  adequate  safeguards  of 
the  principle  of  multiple  use  contained 
in  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  pending 
wilderness  preservation  bill? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do  believe  in  the  the- 
ory of  multiple  use.  Indeed,  that  is  what 
the  Senator  from.  Idaho  and  I  approved 
when  we  wrote  into  the  law  in  1960  the 
public  declaration  of  policy  to  which  I 
have  referred.    That  law  will  remain  on 


the  statute  books.     That  law  will  still 
guide  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  think  it  is  important  in  this  debate 
to  point  out  that  for  some  years  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  been  setting 
aside  some  areas  as  wilderness,  and  in 
those  areas  today  there  is  no  commercial 
timber  operation,  to  use  one  example  of 
a  constructive  public  use.  | 

The  legislation  which  the  Senate  is 
considering  today  would  be  effective  as 
to  national  forests  only  in  those  areas 
which  the  Secretary  has  already  deter- 
mined to  be  Wilderness,  wild,  primitive, 
or  canoe  areas.  The  vast,  expanse  of  tlie 
public  domain  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  remains  for  his  considera- 
tion for  the  other  multiple  uses  in  which 
the  able  Senator  from  Idaho  and  I  both 
believe. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Will  the  Sejiator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  the  proposed  legislation 
would  add  to  the  prestige  and  the  con- 
stitutional authority  and  power  of  the 
le'ji.'^lative  branch  to  protect  the  public 
interest,  rather  tlian  to  delegate  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  Congress  to  the 
executive  department?  \\ 

Air.  KUCHEL.  I  say,  mo.'^t  respect- 
fully, I  think  the  Congress  in  1960.  when 
the  Senator  and  I  and  a  majority  sup- 
ported the  present  law  on  multiple  use, 
we  delec'.ated  our  authority  completely. 
I  think  in  1960  we  gave  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  the  complete,  undisputed, 
unreviewable  right — a  right  he  lone  had 
exercised  under  other,  general  law — to 
lock  up  as  wilderness  every  area  of  the 
public  domain  classified  as  national  for- 
est under  his  jurisdiction.  In  my  judg- 
ment, we  are  moving  back  to  congres- 
sional control  in  the  proposed  legislation 
before  us. 

I  disagree  with  the  po.-^ition  the  able 
Senator  from  Idaho  and  some  of  my 
other  friends  take,  that  we  should  move 
the  whole  way  back.  If  we  move  the 
whole  way  back  we  shall  destroy  what 
has  been  done  under  the  legislation  of 
1960  and  in  previous  years. 

Beyond  that,  I  do  not  believe  if  we 
moved  all  the  way  back  we  could  accom- 
plish what  we  need  to  accompli.'^h. 

I  say,  in  complete  good  faith,  in  my 
judgment  the  bill  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate  moves  in  the  way  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  would  wish  to  have  it 
move,  to  wit.  away  from  the  complete 
delegation  of  authority  which  we  eave 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1960. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  || 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield.  H 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  for 
the  very  clear  exposition  he  has  made  of 
the  proposed  legislation  and  the  effect 
of  the  pending  amendment. 

Certainly  the  Senator  is  betkr  in- 
formed than  I  in  this  regard.  If  I  cor- 
rectly understand  the  proposal,  under 
the  present  law,  without  pas=:age  of  the 
pending  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
could  place  additional  areas  of  the  na- 
tional forests  in  the  wilderness  category 


without  any  congressional  action  what- 
ever. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Precisely. 
Mr.  KEATING.     The  bill  seeks  to  give 
to  either  branch  of  the  Congress  what 
might  be  called  a  veto  power  over  such 
authority,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
bill  also  provides  that  in  the  executive 
branch  there  shall  be  an  appropriate 
hearing  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture with  respect  to  parcels  already  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  wilder- 
ness. Secondly,  the  inclusion  of  areas 
in  the  wilderness  system  will  have  the 
consideration  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Thirdly,  it  can  be  con- 
sidered by  either  Hou.se  of  the  Congress 
under  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  KEATING.  What  would  be  the 
procedure  with  respect  to  any  additional 
area  which  might  be  added? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  bill  would  effect 
only  those  areas  which  have  already 
been  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, or  are  in  national  parks  or 
Wildlife  refuges.  With  respect  to  any 
new  areas.  Congress  would  continue  to 
use  affirmative  legislative  action. 

This  is  important.  We  deal  here  only 
with  those  areas  which,  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  wilderness  bill,  already 
have  been  determined  to  be  wilderness, 
wild,  primitive  or  canoe,  or  are  in  na- 
tional parks  or  wildlife  refuges. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  the  SecreUry  of 
Agriculture  decided  to  establish  a  new 
wilderness  area  what  would  happen"' 
Would  that  have  to  be  done  by  legislative 
act? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Tliere  would  be  no  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary,  under  the 
wilderness  legislation,  to  include  addi- 
tional areas  beyond  those  which  have 
already  been  determined  by  him  to  be 
wilderness,  wild,  primitive,  or  canoe. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  this  proposed  leg- 
islation? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Precisely. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  section  begin- 
ning on  page  3,  line  19  of  the  bill,  and 
endine  on  line  10,  page  6,  be  prmted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Note — Matter  enrlo.spd  In  black  bracket* 
to  be  omitted;  new  matter  in  Italic  ) 

NATIONAL    FORE.ST    ARFA.S 

(bin)  The  wilderness  syst^'m  shall  In- 
clude all  areas  within  the  national  forests 
clas-sified  on  the  effective  date  of  this  A'-t  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Chief  of 
the  Forest  Ser\lce  as  wilderness,  wild,  primi- 
tive, or  canoe:  Provided.  That  the  areas  clas- 
sified as  primitive  shall  be  subject  to  review 
as  hereinafter  provided.  Following  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  .Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall,  within  [fifteen";  trn  years,  re- 
view. In  accordance  with  paragraph  C,  section 
251.20.  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations, 
title  36.  effective  January  1,  1959.  the  suita- 
bility of  each  primitive  area  In  the  national 
forests  for  preservation  as  wilderness  and 
shall  report  his  findings  to  the  President. 
[Before  the  convening  of  Congress  each  year, 
the  President  shall  advise  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
his  recommendation  wltb  respect  to  the  con- 
tinued inclusion  within  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem, of  each  area  on  which  review  has  been 


completed    in    the    preceding    year,    together 
with  maps  and  definition  of  boundaries:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  President  may.  as  part  of  such 
recommendations,  alter  the  boundaries  exist- 
ing on  the  date  of  this  Act  for  any  primi- 
tive area  included,  to  exclude  portions  not 
predominantly  of  wilderness  value  or  to  add 
any   adjacent    area    of   national   forest    lands 
that  are  predominantly  of  wilderness  value 
The  recommendation  of  the  President  with 
respect   to  each   area   shall   become   efTective 
subject   to  the  provisions  of  subsection    ( f  i 
of    this    sectlon.l     Before    the   convenuig   of 
Congress  each   year,  the  President  shall  ad- 
vise the  United  States  Senate  ar\d  House  of 
Representatives  of  his  recommendations  u-ith 
respect    to    the    continued    inclusion    within 
the    wilderness    system,    or   exclusion    there- 
from, of  each  area  on  uhich  review  has  been 
completed   m    the   preceding   year,    together 
with    maps    and    definition    of    boundaries 
Provided.  That  the  President  may,  as  a  part 
of   his   recommendations,   alter    the    bound- 
aries existing  on  the  date  of  this  Act  for  any 
primitive  area  to  be  continued  in  the  wilder- 
ness   system,    recommending    the    exclusion 
and  return  to  national  forest  land  status  of 
any    portions   not    predominantly    of   wilder- 
ness   valu^.    or    recommending    the    addition 
of   any   contiguous   area   of   national   forest 
lands    predominantly    of    wilderness    value: 
Provided  further.  That  following  such  exclu- 
sions and  additions  any   primitive  area  rec- 
ommended to  be  continued  in  the  wilderness 
system    shall   not   exceed    the   area   classified 
as  primitive   on    the  date  of   this   Act.     The 
recommendation   of   the   President   with   re- 
spect to  the  coTitmued  inclusion  in  the  wil- 
derness system,  or  the  exclusion    therefrom 
of    a    primitive    area,    or    portions    thereof, 
shall  become  effective  subject   to  the  proi^i- 
sions  of  subsection   (/)   of  this  section:  Pro- 
vided.   That    if    Congress    rejects    a    recom- 
mendation of  the  President  and   no  revised 
recommendation   is   made   to  Congress  with 
respect    to    that    primitive   area    tcithm    two 
years,  the  land  shall  ceasr  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Wilderness  system  and  shall  be  administered 
as  other  national  forest  lands:  And  provided 
further.   That   primitive  areas   with   respect 
to  which  recommendations  are  submitted  to 
Congress    on    the   eighth,   ninth,    and    tenth 
years  of   the  review   period    herein   provided 
shall  retain  their  status  as  a  part  of  the  wil- 
derness system   until   the  expiration,  in   re- 
spect to  each  area,  of  a  full  session  of  Con- 
gress,  two  years  for  resubmis.sion  of  revised 
recommendations  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and,  if  so  resubmitted,   until  the  ex- 
piration of  a  full  session  of  Congress  there- 
after.    Recommendations    on    all    primitive 
areas  not  previously  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress  shall   be   made  during   the    tenth   year 
of    the    review    period.      Any    primitive    area, 
or  portion  thereof,  on  which  a  recommenda- 
tion for  continued   inclusion  in   the  wilder- 
ness system  has  not  become  effective  within 
fourteen  years  following  the  enactment   of 
this  Act  shall  cease  to  be  a  part  of  the  wil- 
derness system  and  shall  be  administered  as 
other  national  forest    land. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  read  a  .sentence: 

The  wilderness  system  shall  Include  all 
areas  within  the  national  forests  classified 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  or  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  as  wilderness,  wild,  primitive, 
or  canoe. 

Following   that  is  the   provision   that 
this  "shall  be  subject  to  review  as  here- 
inafter provided."    In   that  review  the 
j     Secretary  must  pa.ss  judgment  a  second 
,      time  upon  sometlnim  as  to  which  he  has 
'     already    passed    judpmcnt.     The    Presi- 
dent    must     likewise     pass     judgment. 
Then,  as  I  have  said,  either  House  of  the 
Congress  can  act. 


Mr  KEATING.  The  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  di.^tint-'uished  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  require  both  Houses  of 
the  Cont;re.ss  to  take  affirmative  action 
in  the  regular  legislative  process  before 
the  areas  which  have  already  been  set 
aside  as  wild,  wilderness,  canoe,  or  prim- 
itive actually  became  available  as  part 
of  this  wilderness  system.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  is  my  under- 
standing'. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
my  able  friend  from  Colorado  so  that 
he  may  precisely  state  the  effect  of  his 
proi)osed  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Pell 
in  the  chair'  .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  California? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
orde  ed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  has  not 
stated  the  case  correctly.  The  bill  as  it 
has  been  approved  by  committee  would 
place  all  the  wilderness  areas  in  status 
quo  Some  7  million  acres  would  be 
placed  in  the  wilderness  area,  as  they  are 
now  They  are  now  classified  as  such, 
and  they  would  be  retained  as  wilder- 
ness. No  further  action  than  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  would  be  required  to 
keep  them  as  wilderness. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Even  with  the  Sen- 
ator's amendmenf 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Even  with  my  amend- 
ment. 

That  is  also  true  of  the  wilderness 
area  within  the  national  park  system, 
which  constitutes  some  22  million  acres. 
With  respect  to  the  primitive  areas 
and  national  wildlife  and  game  refuges, 
when  the  Secretary  sent  up  his  recom- 
mendation to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress,  approval  would  require  the 
affirmative  act  of  the  Congress,  as  set 
out  in  my  amendment. 

Mr  KEATING  Under  the  bill,  with- 
out the  amendment,  when  the  Secre- 
tary sent  up  a  recommendation  as  to 
desipnation  of  wilderness  areas  in  the 
future,  either  House  of  Coneress  could 
disapprove  of  his  action.  The  amend- 
ment would  require  passage  of  a  bill  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the  signa- 
ture by  the  President. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  To  approve  the  desig- 
nation. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Yes.  to  approve  it  af- 
firmatively 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  make  a  cor- 
rection? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  I  am  told  that  I  said 
a  few  moments  ago  the  amendment 
would  not  affect  the  national  park  sy.^,- 
tem  areas. 

The  national  park  system  areas  are 
subject  to  review  under  the  amendment. 
The  national  forest  primitive  areas  are 
subject  to  review  under  the  amendment. 
The  national  wildlife  and  game  refuges 
are  subject  to  review  under  the  amend- 
ment. 


The  amendment  would  not  change  by 
one  iota  the  status  of  the  present  wil- 
derness system.  It  would  not  detract 
from  It  or  take  away  1  acre.  It  would 
not  destroy  one  right  which  now  at- 
taches, or  one  use.  It  would  not  add  any 
commercial  enterprise  or  anything  else. 
The  wilderness  area  as  now  constituted 
would  remain  intact. 

The  amendment  itself  would  apply  to 
only  the  three  categories  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  KEATING  I  believe  I  have  a 
correct  understanding  that  the  discus- 
sion with  th''  Senator  from  California 
related  to  the  areas  which  the  Sen- 
ator referred  to  as  primitive,  wild,  wilder- 
ness, and  canoe 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Primitive,  wild,  wil- 
derness, and  canoe 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Wilderness,  wild,  prim- 
itive, or  canoe. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  believe  I  state  this 
point  accurately.  The  proposed  wilder- 
ness legislation  seeks  to  create  a  wilder- 
ness system.  It  provides  that  areas 
designated  "wilderness,  wild,  primitive, 
or  canoe"  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  be  reviewed.  The  review  proc- 
ess shall  be  by  the  Secretary,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  by  either  House  of  Congress. 
If  there  is  approval  all  the  way  through. 
Congress  then  would  have  incorporated 
the  proposed  areas  previously  so  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
into  the  wilderness  system.  To  that 
extent  Congress  under  the  proposed 
wilderness  legislation  will  participate 
in  the  decision  which  has  already  been 
made,  and  which  today  is  untouchable 
by  Congress. 

Some  Senators  have  said.  "No,  we 
want  more  than  that.  We  want  Con- 
gress to  sit  in  judgment,  through  con- 
sideration of  a  concurrent  resolution, 
on  every  parcel  of  property  in  the  na- 
tional forests  previously  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  "wilder- 
ness, wild,  primitive,  or  canoe."  "  The 
language  of  the  proposed  amendment 
states: 

(f)  Any  recommendation  of  the  President 
made  in  accordance  with  the  provision*  of 
this  section  shall  take  effect  upon  the  day 
following  the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the 
first  complete  session  of  the  Congress  fol- 
lowing the  date  or  dates  on  which  such  rec- 
ommendation was  received  by  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— 

In  other  words,  the  action  would  not 
take  effect  except  under  those  condi- 
tions— 

but  only  if  prior  to  such  adjournment  Con- 
gress approves  a  concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring itself  In  favor  of  such  recom- 
mendation: Proi'idcd.  That  In  the  case  of  a 
recommendation  covering  two  or  more  sep- 
arate areas,  such  resolution  may  be  limited 
to  one  or  more  of  the  areas  covered  or  parts 
thereof. 

The  proposed  wilderness  lecislation 
provides  that  within  the  next  10  years 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  report 
annually  to  Congress  on  all  the  areas 
souaht  to  be  included  in  the  wilderness 
system  If  the  pending  amendment  were 
aereed  to  and  the  proposed  wilderness 
legislation  were  to  become  law.  within 
10  vears  it  would  mean  there  would  not 
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be  a  single  solitary  area  of  wilderness  in 
this  Nation  protected  by  law  unless  Con- 
gress, in  each  such  instance,  had  pa^ed 
a  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  believe  that 
IS  what  the  Senator  means,  because  it  is 
not  the  fact.  What  he  has  said  is  true 
?^o  far  as  any  additional  areas  that  might 
be  added  to  the  national  forest,  wild, 
wilderness,  and  canoe  areas,  but  his 
statement  certainly  is  not  true  with  re- 
spect to  those  areas  In  the  wild,  wilder- 
ness, and  canoe  areas  which  are  now 
presently  withdrawn  from  resource  use 
and  would  remain  wilderness  areas.  The 
bill  as  proposed  does  not  affect  the  wil- 
derness areas.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  not  affect 
the  present  wilderness  areas  in  any  way. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Does  my  friend  say 
that  his  amendment  would  not  affect 
any  of  the  areas  now  classified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  "wilderness, 
wild,  primitive,  or  canoe?" 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  As  wilderness,  wild,  or 
canoe. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Does  my  able  friend 
take  the  position  that  the  protection 
that  would  be  provided  under  the  wilder- 
ness measure  would  be  given  to  every 
parcel  of  wilderness  area  so  classified 
today? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Yes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  proposed  legislation  so  provides. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  think  my  friend 
has  the  full  situation  in  mind,  if  he  will 
yield  for  the  purpose  of  explanation. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  First,  on  page  3  of  the 
bill  the  Senator  will  notice  that  there  is 
included  all  wilderness,  wild,  primitive,  or 
canoe  areas.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  ask  the  Senator  to  read  the  next  sen- 
tence, which  provides  that  all  areas  clas- 
sified  

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  was  coming  to  that 
point  in  a  later  section ; 

Provided.  That  the  areas  classified  as 
"primitive"  shall  be  subject  to  review  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  So  the  primitive  areas 
would  be  subject  to  review,  but  not  the 
wilderness  areas. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  primitive  areas 
would  be  subject  to  subsequent  review. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  But  nothing  has  been 
done  with  respect  to  wilderness  or  wild 
areas. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  will  find 
on  page  6  the  incorporation  of  the  na- 
tional park  areas,  and  also  on  page  7  he 
will  find  that  the  national  park  areas 
sliall  be  included  by  review. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  On  page  8  the  Senator 
will  find  how  national  wildlife  refuges 


and  gajne  refuges  may  be  incorporated 
by  review. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  is  no  provision 
in  the  bill  for  review  of  the  canoe  areas. 
There  is  no  provision  with  respect  to 
review  as  to  the  wilderness  areas.  So 
when  we  pass  the  bill,  the  wilderness, 
wild,  and  canoe  areas  will  be  established. 

The  bill  will  clothe  wild,  wilderness, 
and  canoe  areas  with  statutory  author- 
ity which  they  have  never  po5sei>sed,  ex- 
cept indirectly.  Even  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  when  he  testified  before  our 
committee,  could  only  say  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  maintains  that 
it  has  this  power.  He  did  not  say  it  had 
such  power. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  the  point  that  the 
amendment  does  not  affect  wild,  wilder- 
ness, or  canoe  areas. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. But  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  would  require  the 
affirmative  action  of  Congress  not  only 
with  respect  to  primitive  areas  but  the 
other  two  types  of  public  property. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  With  respect  to  primi- 
tive areas  and  also  with  respect  to  na- 
tional park  areas  and  game  refuges. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  respectfully  say  to 
my  friend  that  it  is  that  feature  to 
which  some  of  us  object. 

Returning  to  the  point  which  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  1  Mr. 
Keating]  originally  raised,  how  does  the 
Senator  desire  protection  given:  to  what 
in  essence  is  a  small  percentage  of  the 
vast  land  areas  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States?  Under  the 
present  law.  Congress  delegated  its  con- 
stitutional authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  It  did  so  with  its  eyes  open 
and  for  many  good  reasons. 

Now,  when  we  have  attempted  to 
fashion  a  piece  of  wilderness  legislation 
that  would  be  in  the  public  interest,  we 
have  taken  back  a  portion  of  jthe  con- 
gressional authority  which  had  pre- 
viously been  delegated  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  I  make  that  statement 
to  my  friends  who  still  object  that  a 
half  loaf  is  better  than  no  loaf,  because 
by  this  bill  we  would  actually  restore  to 
either  House  of  Congress  some  of  the 
authority  of  which  we  divested  our- 
selves only  a  year  ago.  and  also  take 
from  the  Executive  authority  exercised 
for  many,  many  years  in  the  designa- 
tion of  wilderness. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  thei  Senator 
from  California.  What  he  said  has 
helped  to  clarify  the  situation  in  my 
mind.  Deep  as  is  my  affection  for  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Colorado,  I 
believe  his  amendment  would  have  a  seri- 
ous destructive  effect  on  the  bill.  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  the  bill.  It  had 
been  my  intention  to  say  a  ff-v  more 
words  for  the  bill,  but  I  have  another 
engagement  which  will  require  me  to 
speak  on  that  subject  a  little  later.  I 
thank  my  friend  for  his  clarification,  as 
I  also  thank  my  friend  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  must  say,  fts  I  yield 
the  floor,  that  there  is  no  better  lawyer 
in  the  Senate  than  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado.     His  participation  in  the 


labors  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  have  been  excellent,  and 
on  many  occasioiis  I  have  followed  him. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator on  that  al.so. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
those  in  the  Senate  who  say  that  Con- 
gress ought  to  exercise  its  authority  over 
the  publicly  owned  lands  of  the  Umted 
States  completely.  I  simply  disagree, 
because  I  thmk  the  public  interest  was 
demonstrated  when  the  Senate  with  no 
opposition,  in  1960  said  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  "Take  it  all.  You  do  it." 
At  that  time  not  a  single  voice  was  raised 
in  the  Senate  against  it.  In  that  legis- 
lation we  affirmed  the  power  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  had  exercised  for  a 
half  century  or  so  in  the  designation  of 
wilderness  areas. 

Therefore  I  do  not  agree  with  those 
who  are  insisting,  now.  when  we  with- 
draw some  authority  back  to  Congress  in 
this  bill,  that  we  ouuht  to  go  further. 

Mr.  BENNprrr.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  24.  1961,  the  western  Governors' 
conference  was  held  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  assembled  Governors  unanimously 
approved  a  resolution  opposing  the  lock- 
up of  mineralized  areas  in  our  public 
lands  in  the  wilderness  system.  The 
Governors  correctly  pointed  to  the  great 
economic  potential  of  such  mineralized 
public  lands  to  the  future  of  the  Western 
States.  They  hkewi.se  noted  that  such 
lands  comprise  only  1  percent  of  the 
total  area  of  the  public  domain. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Governors"  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

As  to  public  lands:  (1)  Since  the  mineral- 
ized area  of  economic  potential  In  public 
lands  makes  up  but  a  small  fraction  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  area,  It  Is  not  to  the 
advantage  of  We.stern  States  or  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  that  these  mineralized  areas  be 
withdrawn  for  all  time  or  locked  up  In  wll- 
derne.ss  systems  or  other  Federal  reserves. 
Furthermore,  under  no  clrcunvstancfs  should 
there  be  any  permanent  withdrawals  of  any 
Federal  lands  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  Governor  of  the  State  In  which  the  lands 
are  k>cated. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Utah  Jimior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at 
its  August  1961  quarterly  conference, 
adopted  a  resolution  opposing  the  wil- 
derness bill.  S.  174,  in  its  present  form. 

Specifically,  the  Utah  Junior  Chamber 
is  oppo-sed  to  the  provisions  contained 
in  section  3*  ft  of  S.  174.  which  permit 
the  blanketing  into  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem of  millions  of  acres  of  pubUc  lands 
without  congressional  approval.  Sec- 
ondly, the  chamber  opposes  section  3<c» 
which  erects  a  statutory  barrier  to  the 
ultimate  construction  of  the  Echo  Park 
Dam  in  Dinosaur  National  Monument. 

As  a  sponsor  of  amendments  to  cor- 
rect both  of  these  serious  defects  in  the 
bill.  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  learn 
of  the  resolution  pas."=ed  by  the  Utah 
junior  chamber,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  the  reso- 
lution appear  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  we  believe  In  the  efficacy  and 
need  of  a  wilderness  program  and  recognize 
ovir  responsibility  to  future  generations  to 
preserve  wilderness  are.-vs  for  ilieir  recrea- 
tional and  other  needs,  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  government 
should  be  of  laws  rather  than  of  men;  and 

Whereas  Senate  bill  174  in  lU  present 
form  constitutes  an  abdication  by  Congress 
of  Us  responslbillly  over  public  lands  by  giv- 
ing bureaus  and  adLmlnlstrators  the  almost 
unfettered  power  to  designate  the  areas  to 
be  Incorporated  into  the  wilderness  system 
with  the  consequence  and  possible  adverse 
effects  upon  mining,  water  and  power  de- 
velopment, fish  and  wUdlile  management, 
hunting  and  n&hing.  water  and  soil  con- 
servation; and 

Whereas  over  70  percent  of  the  land  In 
Utah  Is  Federal  land  and  eligible  for  inclu- 
sion In  ulie  wilderness  system;  and 

Whereas  virtually  all  existing  wildernesss 
are.i.s  are  In  the  Wef=tern  1,'nlted  States  and 
practically  all  wilderness  areas  will  come 
from  the  West,  and 

Whereas  under  Senate  bill  174  the  only 
check  upon  administrative  selection  of  wU- 
derness  lauds  in  the  form  of  legislative  veto 
requl.'-cs  the  majority  vote  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  and  the  We.sfs  proportionately 
greater  representation  In  the  Senate  will 
thereby  be  negated  and  decisions  relating 
to  and  vitally  affecting  the  West  wlU  be  de- 
cided without  western  voice:  Now,  therefjre, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Utah  Junior  Charnber  of 
Commerce  in  convention  asscmbU  d  at  the 
annual  August  quarterly  conference — 

1  T^at  we  are  unalterably  opi>osed  to  the 
])a&saKe  of  Senate  bill  174  in  Its  present  form 

2  That  we  are  particularly  opp'oeed  to  the 
provision*  contained  In  section  3(fi  of  said 
bUl. 

3.  We  believe  the  correct  procedure  to  be 
followed  In  designating  wilderness  areas  la 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
propose  and  recommend  legislation  which 
would  require  majority  appn-oval  of  both 
Housea  before  any  lands  shall  be  embraced 
In  the  wilderness  system. 

4.  That  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
Utah  and  the  West  and  .ill  members  of  the 
Interior  Committee  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
press  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  furtilshed  c iples  of  this  resfilutlon  and 
that  all  of  such  persons  be  and  they  hereby 
are  further  requested  to  give  additional  con- 
sideration to  the  provisions  of  section  3(c» 
of  Senate  bill  174  which  In  our  opinion  en- 
dangers the  eventuaJ  construction  of  Echo 
P<'u-k  D,'un  in  the  Dinosaur  National  Monu- 
ment 

Mr.  HICKEY.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  hope  I  can  answer 
the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  HICKEY.  The  Senator  has  indi- 
cated by  his  reference  that  at  this  point 
a  half  loaf  is  being  offered,  and  some  of 
us  want  a  full  loaf.  I  believe  that  char- 
acterizes the  difference  between  people 
who  support  the  Allott  amendment  and 
the  people  on  the  side  of  the  Senator 
from  California. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  Sena- 
tor's reluctance  to  take  the  full  step,  to 
get  the  full  loaf,  stems  from  the  fact 
that  in  his  opinion  at  some  prior  date 
a  law  was  passed  which  gave  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  the  full  authority. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Congress  for  years 

has  repealed  laws  completely,  and  that 

the  reason  behind  that  cannot  be  the 

full   reason   for   the  reluctance   on   the 
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part  of  some  Members   of  Congress  to 
take  the  full  step? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  First  of  all  I  acknowl- 
edge the  good  faith  of  all  sides  in  this 
controversy.  My  philosophy  is  this, 
however.  I  am  jealous  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  Conpress.  Like  my  friend  from 
■Wyoming  I  am  proud  to  be  a  Member 
of  Congress. 

However.  Congress  sometimes  has  ex- 
ercised real  wisdom  in  delegating  con- 
.stitutional  authority  to  the  executive 
branch. 

I  remember  as  a  boy  reading  about 
liow  lanll  lecisiation  was  logrolled  back 
and  forth  through  the  legislative  branch, 
almost  to  the  point  of  actually  becoming 
a  scandal.  That  is  when  our  predecessors 
in  Congress  began  writing  legislation  to 
provide  for  tiie  development  of  quotas 
and  trade  regulations  by  the  executive 
branch  under  a  delegation  of  our  au- 
thority. 

I  think  that  delegation  of  power  was 
in   the   public   interest. 

Sometimes  delegated  authority  has 
been  traduced  downtown.  But  here  we 
have  a  situation  where  if  Congress  were 
required  to  determine,  every  time  that 
someone  suggested  that  a  few  acres  of 
God's  earth  on  the  North  American 
Continent,  which  belongs  to  the  people 
of  Uie  United  States  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  be  given  spe- 
cial protection  in  the  interest  of  the 
people.  I  am  afraid  we  would  be  burden- 
ing ourselves  wiUi  the  same  troubles 
which  have  plagued  Congress  in  the  past. 

So  I  believe  we  did  a  good  thing  when 
we  adopted  the  1960  legislation.  How- 
ever, I  think  that  we  ought  now  to  give 
some  congressional  approval  to  the  ex- 
cellent work  that  the  Secretary*  of  Agri- 
culture has  done  and,  incidentally,  also 
the  work  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  done  in  connection  with 
this  wilderne.ss  system,  by  approving 
what  would  do  just  that.  At  the  same 
time,  we  would  give  to  either  House  of 
Congress  the  power  which  I  know  my 
friend  understands  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HICKEY.     I  thank   the   Senator. 

VNANIMOrS-CON.SENT  REOfEST  TO  LIMIT  DK- 
BATK  AND  TO  VOTE  ON  THE  PKNDI.NC  KULUND- 
M£NT    AT    5     10    P.M. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  10  min- 
utes after  5  a  vote  be  taken  on  the  pend- 
ing amendent;  in  the  meantime  10  min- 
utes to  be  allocated  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho;  then  to  have  a 
quorum  call,  to  consume  not  less  than 
5  minutes:  and  the  last  10  minutes  to  be 
allocated  to  the  distincuished  Senator 
from  Colorado 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the  at- 
taches of  the  Senate  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  notify  Senators  that  a  vote  will 
be  taken  m  25  minutes  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FTIOM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading    clerks,     announced    that    the 


House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  and  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate : 

S.  48  An  act  to  authorire  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  modify  certain  leases  en- 
tered into  for  the  pr. 'Vlsluu  ,f  rerreatli.in 
facilities  In  rese^^■oir  itre.'is; 

S  203  Aji  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
.States  holds  in  trust  fur  the  pueblos  of 
.Santa  Ana,  Zla  Jemez.  San  Felipe.  Santo 
Domingo.  Cochltl,  Isleia,  and  San  Ildefonso 
certain  public  domain  lands: 

S.  322  An  act  to  make  certain  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Ne?  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho; 

S.  344.  An  act  to  amend  the  Seneca  Lea.-^- 
ing  Act  of  August  14,   1950    i64  Stat.  442); 

S  541.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  June 
1.  li<48  (62  Stat.  281).  to  empower  tbe  Ad- 
niaiL-^trator  of  General  Services  to  appoint 
nonunlformcd  Fpeclal  policemen; 

S.931.  An  act  to  repeal  that  part  of  the 
act  of  March  2.  1889,  as  amended,  which 
requires  that  grantors  furnish,  free  of  all 
expenses  to  the  Government.  aU  requisite 
ab,su;ict.s,  official  certifications  and  evidences 
of  iiile: 

S  335.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
members  of  ttie  Army  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Air  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States; 

S  1368  An  act  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act. 
1916,  to  provide  for  licensing  independent 
r.ccan  freight  forwarders,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S  1501.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
rf  the  Interior  to  contract  for  the  sale,  cper- 
ation.  maintenance,  repair,  or  relocation  of 
Goveriiment-owned  electric  and  telephone 
lines  and  other  utility  facilities  used  for  the 
administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs; 

S  1518  An  act  providing  for  the  dlspoeil- 
tlon  of  Judgment  funds  of  the  Omaha  Tribe 
of  Indians; 

S  2016  An  act  to  give  to  the  Walker  River 
Paluie  Tribe  the  reserved  minerals  under- 
lying its  reservation; 

S  2216  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer 
Cif  three  units  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
irrigation  project  to  the  landowners  within 
the  project: 

S  2224  An  act  to  grant  minerals,  includ- 
ing oil  gas,  and  other  natural  deposits,  on 
certain  lands  In  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indian  Reservation,  Mont,,  to  certain  In- 
dians, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2422.  An  act  concertui.g  the  White 
H  juse  and  providing  for  the  care  and  preaer- 
vation  of  its  historic  and  artistic  contents; 
and 

S  J  Res  98  Joint  resolution  to  pro\'lde  for 
the  observance  of  the  centennial  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Homestead  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  "HR.  4998>  to 
a."^ist  in  expanding  and  improving  com- 
munity facilities  and  services  for  the 
health  care  of  aged  and  other  persons, 
and  for  other  purposes;  a.sked  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr,  Harris.  Mr,  Roberts,  Mr 
Rnorrs  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  O'Brien  of 
New  York.  Mr  Bevttett  of  Michigan. 
Mr  Schenck.  and  Mr.  Nelsen  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  mes.sage  further  armounced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'HR. 
8102  >  to  amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
so  as  to  extend  the  time  for  making 
grants  under  the  provisions  of  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
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disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. Mr.  Friedel,  Mr.  Jarman,  Mr. 
Bennett  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Springer,  and 
Mr.  Collier  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  con- 
ference. 

ESTABLISHMENT        OF       NATIONAL 
WILDERNESS  PRESERVATION 

SYSTEM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  174)  to  establish  a  na- 
tional wilderness  preservation  system  for 
the  permanent  good  of  the  whole  people, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
pending  amendment.  Since  the  subject 
has  been  discussed  at  some  length  and 
in  some  detail,  I  shall  be  brief.  At  no 
time  during  the  deliberations  in  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs did  anyone  on  either  side  dispute 
the  desirability  of  establishing  and  pre- 
serving wilderness  areas  in  the  United 
States.  The  only  problem  before  us  has 
been  how  to  do  this  in  a  way  which  will 
be  equitable  to  all,  which  will  constitute 
no  encroachment  upon  the  legitimate 
business  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
Western  States,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  will  establish  a  uniform  wilderness 
system  embracing  tracts  of  public  land 
that  are  variously  denominated  under 
existing  law. 

The  committee  concluded,  after  very 
detailed  and  exhaustive  hearings,  that 
the  method  proposed  in  the  pending  bill 
would  be  the  fair  method. 

First  of  all,  we  undertake  to  confine 
the  proposed  wilderness  system  to  those 
areas  of  public  land  that  have  already 
been  set  aside  for  recreational  use.  Thus 
the  system  could  only  include  areas  al- 
ready designated  as  wild  areas,  wilder- 
ness areas,  canoe  areas,  primitive  areas 
in  national  forests,  primitive-type  areas 
in  national  parks  and  in  national  monu- 
ments, and  such  areas  in  wildlife  refuges 
and  game  ranges. 

That  is  the  maximum  possible  scope 
of  the  wilderness  system  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  bill. 

With  respect  to  the  tracts  which  have 
already  been  designated  as  "wild,  wilder- 
ness, or  canoe  areas,"  these  will  be  in- 
corporated in  the  wilderness  system  upon 
the  enactment  of  the  bill.  As  to  these 
areas,  there  is  no  dispute. 

The  dispute  arises  over  the  treat- 
ment to  be  given  to  the  primitive  areas 
in  the  national  forests  and  the  wilder- 
ness type  areas  in  the  national  parks  and 
in  the  game  refuges.  The  committee 
believed  these  areas  should  be  carefully 
reappraised,  so  that  any  portion  having 
merchantable  timber  or  being  more  sus- 
ceptible to  multiple  use  would  be  ex- 
cluded, and  the  remainder  not  suscep- 
tible to  merchantable  use.  would  be 
retained.  On  the  basis  of  such  a  review, 
the  recommendations  would  then  be 
made  to  Congress,  and  Congress  would 
reserve  the  final  judgment,  in  that  either 
House  could  exercise  a  veto  of  any  such 
recommendation.  The  committee  felt 
that  this  would  be  the  orderly  way  to 
proceed ;  and  we  believed  it  the  best  way 
to  recover  Congress'  prerogatives  which 


have  heretofore  been  delegated  away 
As  has  often  been  stated  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  the  executive  branch  now  has 
the  full  authority  to  establish  wilder- 
ness areas  without  any  kind  of  congres- 
sional review  or  congressional  consent. 
The  bill  returns  to  Congress  the  right  of 
review  and  the  right  of  veto  with  respect 
to  these  withdrawn  portions  o|  the  pub- 
lic lands. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  that  once 
the  wilderness  system  is  established, 
once  the  review  is  completed  by  Congress, 
then  any  new  additions  to  the  system 
will  have  to  be  made  by  affirmative  en- 
actment of  Congress,  thus  completely  re- 
storing congressional  control 

I  think  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  AJTairs,  the 
distinsuished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr,  Anderson  I.  has  made  it  plain  why 
these  two  separate  types  of  treatment 
were  decided  upon. 

In  the  statement  he  made,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
August  24.  1961,  he  set  forth  clearly  and 
succinctly  the  reason  why  the  commit- 
tee provided  for  the  two  methods,  the 
one  relating  to  areas  already  withdrawn 
as  wilderne,ss,  the  other  relating  to  new 
additions  to  the  wilderness  system,  once 
it  has  been  established. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ST.^TEMENT   BY    SENATOR    ANDERSON 

There  is  a  very  sound  reason  Jor  drawing 
a  line  between  handling  of  areasi already  re- 
served, and  any  now  areas. 

Inclusion  of  the  wild,  wilderness,  primi- 
tive, park,  and  wildHfe  areas  in  the  wilder- 
ness preservation  system  will  cause  little  or 
no  disturbance  of  individuals,  communities, 
or  economic  patterns.  The  areas  have  been 
witlidrawn  for  years.  There  liave  been  no 
timber  sales  from  forest  lands  Involved  so 
there  are  no  lumber  mills  dependent  on 
them  which  will  have  to  close  down.  Estab- 
lished mining  operations  and  grazing  will 
not  be  disturbed. 

There  is  thus  virtually  no  change  in  the 
status  quo  of  the  areas  to  be  handled  under 
the  Presidential  recommendatiorus  procedure 
in  the  bill.  The  bill  simply  mflkes  wilder- 
ness preservation  a  statutory  directive  and 
responsibility  of  the  existing  land-adminis- 
tering agency  in  its  handling  of  already  re- 
served lands.  It  does  not  set  up  any  new 
agency,  or  entirely  new  category  of  land 
classification. 

The  designation  of  new  areas  usually  does 
mean  disturbance  of  individuals^  communi- 
ties, and  economic  patterns.  The  Interior 
Committee  has  fotind  many  special  prob- 
lems to  consider  in  the  creation  of  seashore 
areas,  such  as  Cape  Cod.  Point  Reyes,  and 
Padre  Islands.  We  have  an  almost  unsolv- 
able  problem  at  the  Indiana  Dijnes  on  the 
southern  tip  of  Lake  Michigan,  but  we  still 
hope  to  save  some  of  the  area. 

Under  the  provisions  of  th«i  wilderness 
bill,  the  committee  has  provided!  that  reser- 
vations of  such  new  areas  for  wilderness 
which  may  require  adjustments  from  the 
status  quo,  even  though  they  are  public 
lands,  shall  occur  only  after  afhrmative  leg- 
islative action. 

Only  the  existing  wilderness'-type  areas 
are  to  be  handled  on  recommendaitions  which 
become  effective  unless  vetoed  by  Congress. 


Behind  the  use  of  this  procedure  Is  a  very 
practical  consideration. 

Chairman  Clarence  Cannon  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  and  author  of 
Cannon's  Rviles  of  Procedure  in  the  House, 
tells  some  of  his  audiences  that  there  are 
27  steps  involved  In  passing  a  bill  through 
Congress,  including  introduction  In  two 
Houses,  subcommittee  hearings,  subcommit- 
tee consideration,  full  committee  considera- 
tion. Rules  Committee  consideration,  calen- 
daring, action  on  the  floor,  conferences, 
ratification  of  conference  reports  and,  finally, 
approval  by  the  President. 

There  are  about  100  prospective  wilder- 
ness tracts  to  be  processed.  On  the  basis 
of  Chairman  Cannon's  estimate,  it  would  in- 
volve at  least  2,700  separate  actions  here 
in  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  on  each  and  every 
one  of  the  prospective  wilderness  tracts 
There  is  going  to  be  little  objection  to  the 
inclusion  of  a  great  majority  of  these  ex- 
isting wild  areas  in  the  wilderness  preserva- 
tion sy.stem.  so  a  vast  workbiad  will  br 
avoided,  without  sacrificing  any  of  the  power 
of  either  House  of  Congress  to  work  its  will. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  stated.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  reject  the  pending  amendment.  If 
the  amendment  is  approved.  I  believe 
it  will  do  great  damage.  The  virtue  of 
the  bill's  method  has  been  borne  out 
again  and  again,  because  the  formula 
provided  is  the  same  as  the  veto  formula 
which  has  been  written  into  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  and  which,  time  and  time 
again,  has  been  used  so  efToctively  in 
connection  with  the  reorganization  of 
various  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Fifteen  different  reorsanization  plans 
have  been  vetoed  by  Congress.  Congress 
has  had  a  most  successful,  orderly  ex- 
perience with  this  particular  method 
Moreover,  this  method  of  review,  since 
it  gives  the  power  of  veto  to  either  House 
of  Congress,  retains  the  full  preroga- 
tive of  Congress.  When  we  move  upon 
the  affirmative  enactment  of  any  given 
law,  either  House  can  exercise  the  ix)wer 
of  veto;  and  we  have  carefully  preserved 
the  same  power  in  the  formula  con- 
tained in  this  bill. 

Finally,  the  method  provided  in  the 
bill  means  that  the  review  will  be  com- 
pleted within  the  10-year  period  in  the 
most  orderly  possible  way,  retaining  the 
full  prerogative  of  final  deci.-ion  in  Con- 
gress, thus  establishing  the  wilderness 
sy.stem  which   the  bill  contemplates. 

If  that  formula  is  disrupted  by  the 
approval  of  the  pending  amendment, 
then  I  think  we  will  seriously  weaken 
the  bill  and  will  cause  to  be  brought 
before  Congress  100  to  150  separate  acts, 
each  requiring  the  full  legislative  proc- 
ess. That  is  unnecessary  with  respect 
to  land  already  withdrawn  as  wilderness. 
That  would  be  a  disruption  of  the  or- 
derly process  contemplated  in  the  bill. 
I  think  it  would  seriously  weaken  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the 
amendment  and  to  support  the  position 
taken,  after  long  and  careful  delibera- 
tion, by  a  large  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.-^cinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr  President.  In  clos- 
ing the  debate  on  my  amendment  which 
provides  for  affirmative  congressional 
control,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  believe 
we  have  come  a  long  way  in  clearing 
up  some  of  the  misapprehensions  which 
have  existed. 

First  of  all,  I  believe  it  is  now  clear 
to  all  that  the  so-called  affirmative  con- 
gressional review  provided  for  by  my 
amendment  would  not  affect  in  any  way 
the  wilderness  system  which  is  now  es- 
tablished. 

I  was  surprised  when,  a  few  minutes 
ago  during  the  debate,  I  found  that  even 
some  Senators  who  attended  all  the 
hearings  do  not  comprehend  that  my 
amendment  does  not  affect  the  wilder- 
ness areas  as  they  are  now  con.'^tituted. 
I  have  been  surprised  to  find  among 
Senators  a  misapprehension  as  to  this 
fact.  Let  no  one  misunderstand:  This 
amendment  docs  not  change  in  any  way 
the  presently  constituted  wilderness 
areas.  The  amendment  would  clothe 
the  wilderness  areas  with  a  statutory 
cloak  of  authority  which  they  never  be- 
fore have  had,  and  as  a  result  the  pres- 
ent wilderness  areas  would  be  stronger 
and  safer  from  violation  than  they  have 
ever  been  before.  So  let  no  one  state 
that  this  amendment  would  destroy 
them.  I  have  heard  it  said  again  and 
atrain  that  if  the  amendment  were 
adopted  It  would  destroy  the  wilderness 
areas.  But  it  would  not.  It  would  leave 
the  wilderness  areas  as  they  are  at  the 
present  time,  and  give  them  a  statutory 
cloak  of  authority  which  they  do  not 
now  have. 

Furthermore,  as  I  have  stated,  even 
the  Sccretarv-  of  Agriculture  does  not 
claim  such  authority  now  exists ;  he  only 
states  that  the  Department  maintains 
it  has  authority  to  take  such  action  un- 
der the  1897  act.  So  by  means  of  this 
amendment  we  would  provide  the  au- 
thority and  give  the  wilderness  areas  a 
status  they  have  never  before  had. 

Let  me  make  perfectly  clear  that  my 
amendment  would  not  affect  the  existing 
wilderness  areas.  My  amendment  would 
relate  only  to  the  areas  in  the  national 
park  system,  the  primitive  area.s,  and 
the  national  wildlife  refuge  and  rame 
area.s — these  three,  which  already  are 
dealt  with  by  the  bill.  My  amendment 
would  not  change  the  form  of  the  re- 
view or  any  other  provisions  m  regard  to 
any  of  these  areas.  My  amendment  only 
provides  that  when  the  President  makes 
such  a  recommendation.  Congress  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  work  its  will  upon 
It. 

This  provision  has  many  practical  ef- 
fects. Among  the  most  important.  I 
point  out  that  if  Congress  acts  by  means 
of  the  so-called  negative  review — as  now 
provided  by  the  bill — it  may  never  have 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  respecting 
any  of  these  recommendations.  If  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  were  to  decide 


not  to  hold  a  hearing,  the  only  remedy 
then  would  be  under  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  and  that  remedy  would 
offer  only  a  negative  review  by  the  Con- 
gress, with  up  to  10  hours  of  debate,  and 
without  one  bit  of  evidence,  testimony 
or  hearings  upon  which  to  base  a  case. 
So  the  interests  of  a  State  which  might 
be  vitally  affected  would  have  to  be  sub- 
ject to  debate  under  the  10-liour  Umita- 
tion,  without  any  e'vidence,  hearing  or 
testimony:  and  Senators  from  the  af- 
fected State  would  have  to  make  their 
case  as  best  they  could.  That  is  the  No. 
1  reason  for  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Secondly,  and  equally  as  important, 
Congress  must  have  the  right  to  act  upon 
these  questions.  As  the  bill  now  stands, 
the  only  change  made  by  my  amend- 
ment would  be  that  as  to  the  park  sys- 
tem areas,  the  primitive  areas,  and  the 
wildlife  areas,  the  Congress  would  have 
a  right  to  act  in  an  affirmative  way. 
rather  than  surrender  more  of  its  pre- 
rogatives and  responsibilities  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  to  the  De- 
jiartment  of  the  Interior. 

These  are  ver>-  important  reasons  whj- 
Congress  must  preserve  its  right  to  make 
an  affirmative  review. 

My  amendment  provides  for  the  only 
effective  action  which  Congress  could 
take  in  such  cases,  because  it  is  the  onlj- 
action  which  would  result  in  public  hear- 
ings: and  it  is  the  only  action  by  which 
all  Members  of  Congress,  both  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hou.se  and  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  may  be  assured  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  affected  areas  will  be  heard. 

Ttie  amendment  simply  seeks  to  re- 
store the  power  to  Congress.  Thus,  the 
Members  of  Congress  would  not  be  hand- 
icapped— as  they  would  be  under  the  bill 
as  it  now  stands — by  a  legislative  dead- 
line. 

This  amendment  wotild  not  be  burden- 
some. Again  and  again  I  have  pointed 
out  during  the  debate  that  there  are  39 
national  parks,  and  Congress  has  worked 
Its  will  on  each  one  of  them;  and  at  the 
present  time  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mut-ees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
are  considering  such  matters. 

Under  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  Con- 
gress would  have  to  legislate  in  Uie  dark, 
because  s:nce  1939  the  areas  included  in 
the  f:enerai  wilderness  system  have  re- 
mainea  about  the  same  m  acreage,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
unable  to  determine  the  cias.>^ification  of 
the.se  lands.  If  Congress  is  to  surrender 
Its  right  to  determine  the  classification 
of  these  lands,  if  Congress  is  to  sui-- 
lender  its  right  to  determine  the  highest 
use  to  which  these  lands  can  be  put.  if 
Congress  is  to  surrender  its  right  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  deUTmine.  as  to  these 
lands,  wlaat  minerals  may  be  developed 
in  them,  what  wat^r  conservation  works 
may  be  developed,  and  for  what  other 
purposes  these  lands  and  areas  may  be 
used,  tlien  Congress  will  have  sui'- 
rendered  virtually  all  its  power  over 
these  lands. 

My  amendment  would  do  no  damage  to 
the  wilderness  system.  Under  the  terms 
of  my  amendment  Congress  would  retain 
better  control,  and  tlie  people  affected  by 
these  areas  would  have  an  opportunity 


to  speak.  In  that  way  we  should  have 
actually  strengthened,  rather  than 
weakened,  the  wilderness  system. 

Mr  DWORSH.^^.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  for  a 
question'' 

Mr.  ALLOTT      I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  for  the  coura- 
geous work  he  has  done  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  in  trying  to  devise  satisfactory' 
safeguards  in  connection  with  the 
wilderness  preservation  system. 

I  invite  his  attention  to  a  resolution 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  Western 
States  Land  Commissioners  Association, 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
wilderness  bill  now  before  us  would 
create  many  difficult  problems  for  this 
as.sociation. 

Does  not  the  Senator  believe  this 
proves  the  contention  he  has  been  con- 
stantly making  throughout  the  debate, 
that  there  is  little  justification  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  move  into  areas 
of  conflict  with  the  Western  States, 
where  there  are  large  holdings  of  public 
domain"' 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do,  without  Congress 
having  an  opporttmity  to  work  Its  will 
upon  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  :  Mr.  Allott"!  for  himself  and 
other  Senators  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  t>een  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BEALL  '  when  his  name  was 
called  I .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph  1.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore,  I  withhold  mj'  vote. 

Mr  COOPER  'when  his  name  was 
called  I .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  nay."  If  I  were  at  hberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
Witlihold  my  vote 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  '  after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative'.  Mr.  President,  or.  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
A.vderson].  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  voie.  I  would  vote  yea."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  i  after  having  voted 
in  the  negative  • .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  iiavc  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DiRKSEN'.  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHTl,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  MagntjsonI,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon 1  Mr.  Morse  1,  and  the  Senator  from 
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Georgia   [Mr.  Russell]   are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
soNl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  li-om  Washington  would 
vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
iMr.  Fulbright]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
fMr.  Carlson],  are  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Young]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  BridgesI, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson] 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Young  1  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

[No.    186] 
YEAS— 32 


AllOtt 

Dworshak 

Morton 

Bennett 

Ellender 

Mundt 

Bible 

Pong 

Prouty 

Hoggs 

Goldwater 

Saltonstall 

Butler 

Hayden 

Schoeppel 

Cannon 

Rickey 

Smith,  Maine 

Capehart 

Holland 

Talmadge 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Hruska 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Johnston 

Tower 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Williams,  Del. 

Dodd 

Monroney 
NAYS— 53 

Aiken 

Hill 

Moss 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Muskie 

Bush 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Javlts 

Pas  tore 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan 

Pell 

Carroll 

Keating 

Proxmlre 

Case,  N.J. 

Kefauver 

Robertson 

Church 

Kerr 

Scott 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Douglas 

Lausche 

Smith,  Mass. 

Eastland 

Long.  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Engle 

Long.  Hawaii 

Stennls 

Ervln 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Gore 

McClellan 

VVilev 

Gruening 

McGee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hart 

McNamara 

Yarborough 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Young.  Ohio 

Hickenlooper 

Miller 

NOT  VOTING- 

-15 

Anderson 

Chavez 

Mansfield 

Bartlett 

Cooper 

Morse 

Beall 

Dirksen 

Randolph 

Brld'.ies 

Fulbright 

Russell 

Carlson 

Magnuson 

Young.  N.  Dak 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT  for  himself  and  other  Senators  was 
re.iected. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  "8-25-61 — B.  '  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.    On  page  14, 

line  24,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
word  "President"  and  substitute  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "appropriate  Secre- 
tary", 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
infonnation  of  Senators,  though  I  have 
sevei-al  other  amendments  to  offer,  I 
shall  not  detain  the  Senate  for  a  long 
period  of  time. 

The  series  of  amendments  I  shall  of- 
fer to  the  bill  deserve  veiT  careful  con- 
sideration. I  shall  try  to  be  as  brief 
as  possible.  It  will  be  necessarj'  to  have 
yea  and  nay  votes  on  at  least  two  of 
the  amendments.  I  also  believe  we 
should  have  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  the 
question  of  final  passage  of  thjC  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  iyeas  and 
nays  on  the  question  of  fina]  passage 
of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordjered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  is  designated 
"8-25-61 — B.  '  It  refers  to  page  14,  line 
24  of  the  bill.  In  my  opinion,  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  carries  one  of  the  biggest 
glittering  hopes  with  the  smallest  pros- 
pects of  performance  of  anything  in  the 
bill. 

<At  this  point  Mrs.  Neuberger  took 
the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.  > 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  On  page  14  of  the  bill. 
there  is  reference  to  "Special  Provisions." 
It  is  provided  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances certain  uses  may  be  authorized  in 
the  wilderness  system. 

The  bill  provides: 

(2)  Within  national  forest  and  public 
domain  areas  included  in  the  wilderness 
system.  (Ai  the  President  may,  within  a 
specific  area  and  In  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  desirable,  au- 
thorize prospecting  (including  exploration 
for  oil  and  gas),  mining  (including  the  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  gasi.  and  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  reservoirs,  water- 
conservation  works,  transmission  lines,  and 
other  facilities  needed  in  the  public  Interest, 
including  the  road  construction  and  main- 
tenance essential  to  development  and  use 
thereof,  upon  his  determination  that  such 
use  or  uses  In  the  specific  area  will  better 
serve  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  thereof  than  will  its  flenlal. 

The  provision  I  have  read  would  set 
up  certain  exceptions  to  the  rather  ex- 
treme limitations  that  are  established 
in  a  previous  provision  with  relation  to 
wilderness  areas.  In  line  24  of  the  bill 
the  amendment  would  merely  substitute 
the  words  "appropriate  Secretary"  for 
the  word  "President."  I  think  it  must 
be  perfectly  obvious  to  anyone  that  if  a 
man  should  discover  a  very  valuable 
vein  of  ore  or  rare  minerals,  for  which 
we  are  very  avidly  himting  all  over  the 
country   today,   he   would   have   a   very 


difficult,  if  not  impossible,  time  getting 
to  the  President  in  order  to  get  the 
President's  assent  that  he  might  pros- 
pect for,  or  even  mine  the  metal  within 
a  given  area. 

There  are  also  other  activities,  such 
as  road  construction,  water  conservation 
works,  and  the  building  of  small  dams 
that  might  be  necessary  to  water  and 
land  conservation  and  the  forestation 
and  conservation  of  a  certain  area.    Yet 

we  know  that  a  person  who  was  aware 
of  that  condition  could  not  possibly  get 
to  the  President. 

Sometimes  I  think  it  is  diflBcull 
enough  to  communicat-e  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  I  am  not  being  political 
in  this  statement.  That  is  a  fact.  For 
the  average  man  on  the  street  it  is  a  pret- 
ty big  task.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
would  make  the  bill  workable,  we  should 
put  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  appi-o- 
priate  Secretary  rather  than  in  the  hands 
of  the  President. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  this  is 
the  way  the  provision  would  work:  If 
an  applicant  ever  got  to  the  President, 
the  President  would  call  upon  the  appro- 
priate Secretary  to  advise  the  Pi-esidcnt, 
and  the  President  would  then  advise  the 
man.  So  rather  than  go  into  the  ques- 
tion in  a  roundabout  way,  and  since 
the  measure  would  give  the  power  t<j  the 
President  alone,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
amendment  su.tigests  a  practical  and 
pood  way  to  handle  this  question  in  order 
that  the  provision  may  be  made  mean- 
ingful and  in  order  that  we  may  accom- 
plish what  I  am  sure  is  the  intent  of 
the  bill.  If  we  do  so,  we  shall  make 
this  particular  section  workable.  With- 
out the  language  suggested,  I  say  that 
the  section  would  hold  out  only  hope, 
and  it  would  be  as  elusive  as  the  pot  at 
the  end  of  the  rainbow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  accept 
the  amendment.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  knows,  yesterday 
we  accepted  several  of  his  amendments 
that  we  felt  were  constructive  and  help- 
ful to  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

I  cannot  accept  this  amendment  for 
a  reason  that  can  be  very  briefly  stated. 

The  provision  of  the  bill  to  which  the 
pending  amendment  relates  reads  as 
follows : 

(2)  Within  national  forest  and  public  do- 
main areas  included  in  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem, (A)  the  President  may,  within  a  specific 
area  and  in  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  he  may  deem  desirable,  authorize  pros- 
pecting (including  exploration  for  oil  and 
gas(,  mining  (including  the  production  of 
oil  and  gasi,  and  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  reservoirs,  water-conserva- 
tion works,  transmission  lines,  and  other  fa- 
cilities needed  in  the  public  interest,  includ- 
ing the  road  construction  and  maintenance 
essential  to  development  and  use  thereof, 
upon  his  determination  that  such  use  or  uses 
in  the  specific  area  will  better  serve  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
thereof  than  will  its  denial. 

The  amendment  would  merely  take  the 
authority  to  grant  such  permissive  uses 
away  from  the  President  and  place  the 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  appropri- 


at-"  Secretary,  which  would  be  either  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

We  had  a  reason  for  placing  the  pro- 
poseu  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
President.  It  Is  the  same  kind  of  au- 
thority that  applies  in  any  zoning  ordi- 
nance that  I  know  anything  about  with- 
in any  community  in  which  there  is 
a  competition  for  the  use  of  land.  We 
have  zoning  ordinances  to  determine 
what  parts  of  the  community  shall  be 
residential  and  what  parts  of  the  com- 
munity shall  be  commercial,  and  so  on. 

We  recognize  the  very  special  interest 
that  realtors  might  have,  for  instance. 
in  building  an  apartment  development 
or  a  .supermarket  in  a  given  area  But 
we  do  not  give  authority  to  the  realtors 
t  J  determine  whether  or  not  a  zoning 
ordinance  should  be  amended  X)  permit 
the  building  of  the  supermarket  or  the 
apartment  house,  nor  do  we  leave  the 
power  of  decision  in  those  appointed 
public  officials  who  deal  with  the  real- 
tors. We  leave  the  authority  of  final 
decision  to  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  city  who  are  responsible,  not  to 
any  particular  group,  but  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city  We  leave  that  authority 
either  to  the  mayor  or  to  the  city  coun- 
cil— the  elected  representatives  of  the 
entire  people 

We  have  adopted  the  same  principle 
in  this  bill.  We  leave  the  authority  for 
making  a  final  decision  as  to  uses  in- 
consistent with  wilderness,  where  a 
higher  public  interest  may  so  require,  to 
the  uppermost  elective  official  of  the 
land,  the  President,  who  is  responsible 
to  the  whole  people,  and  to  the  Congress, 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple. That  is  where  the  authoi-ity 
belongs. 

We  all  know  that  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  of  government  the  var- 
ious agencies  will  make  their  recom- 
mendations to  the  President.  We  know 
that  regulations  will  be  established  that 
will  govern  most  cases  where  intrusions 
are  to  be  poiTnitted.  In  most  instances 
the  President  will  act  through  the  Sec- 
i-etary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  But  conflicts  can  arise 
between  agencies,  and  this  bill  properly 
vests  final  judgment  in  the  man  who  is 
resp>onsible  to  the  whole  people — the 
President  of  the  United  States.  That  is 
where  the  authority  belongs.  It  is  con- 
sistent with  the  practice  in  any  small 
community  where  there  is  a  zoning  ordi- 
nance. It  is  a  good  democratic  prin- 
ciple. I  hope  the  principle  will  be  up- 
held and  that  the  amendment  will  be 
lejected. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  I 
should  like  to  reply  briefly  to  the  argu- 
ment of  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho. 

I  ask.  What  is  proposed?  Should  we 
write  language  in  a  bill  which  would 
hold  out  an  idle  dream  to  someone? 
The  bill  sets  out  very  rigid  standards 
for  the  areas  that  will  actually  be  wil- 
derness areas.  I  have  no  objection  to 
those  standards.  But  certain  exceptions 
to  those  standards  would  be  provided 
when  it  is  found  to  be  in  the  national 
interest  to  make  them. 

Can  any  Senator  tell  me  how  a  stock- 
man, a  .small  lumber  operator  up  in  the 
corner  of  my  State  or,  what  is  most  im- 


portant, a  man  who  knows  minerals  and 
h£is  found  a  rare  mineral  that  we  need 
badly  in  this  country,  can  get  to  the 
President  to  give  his  approval  of  the 
exception?  If  so,  I  will  gladly  throw  in 
the  sponge  and  ask  uniinimous  consent 
to  withdraw  my  amendment.  The  fact 
IS  that  it  cannot  be  done  without  great 
difficulty. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  completely  fair 
about  the  bill,  let  us  provide  that  the 
applicant  may  go  to  the  appropriate 
Secretary.  The  argument  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  now  is  that  there  is  only 
one  man  to  whom  such  an  applicant 
should  go,  and  that  is  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  But  only  a  few 
moments  ago  we  were  listenii^g  to  an 
argument  that  no  one  but  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  could  do  all  these  things, 
and  that  he  v  as  omniscient. 

In  this  instance,  if  these  special  pro- 
visions mean  anything,  we  shall  have  to 
modify  them.  The  amendment  I  have 
proposed  is  reasonable.  The  President, 
in  any  instance,  would  have  to  act  on  the 
advice  of  the  appropriate  Secretary.  All 
that  the  amendment  does  is  to  put  the 
responsibility  where  it  belongs.  I  am 
sure  that  if  the  Secretarj'  should  in  any 
case  overstep  his  prerogatives  or  his 
judgment,  the  President  would  take  him 
to  task  in  short  order 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Are  there 
not  a  great  many  functions  of  govern- 
ment with  respect  to  which  the  decisions 
are  placed  on  someone  of  lesser  rank 
than  the  President?  I  have  in  mind 
the  granting  of  television  channel  li- 
ceiises,  the  granting  of  a  permit  to  con- 
struct a  pipeline  across  the  country,  and 
similar  situations.  The  resE>onsibility 
for  a  great  ntunber  of  decisions  is  placed 
on  someone  less  than  the  President. 
Many  officials  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  authority  to  graiit  permits 
with  respect  to  property  rights.  Is  that 
not  so? 

Mr  ALLOTT.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  we  look  at 
some  of  the  vast  powers  that  are  vested 
in  Federal  regulatory  agencies  with  re- 
spect to  the  granting  of  permits  to  do 
various  and  stmdry  things,  such  as  the 
construction  of  transmission  lines  or  the 
coiistruction  of  pipelines,  it  would  hardly 
seem  appropriate  to  ask  the  President 
to  make  the  decision  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  man  may  graze  cattle  on  50  acres 
of  land. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  does  not  seem  nec- 
es.sary  to  me.  Consider,  for  example, 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
reservoirs,  which  are  vei'y  necessar>'  to 
conseiwation.  It  is  claimed  that  this  is 
a  conservation  bill.  However,  the  man 
who  wanted  to  establish  such  a  reservoir 
would  have  to  go  to  the  President  with 
his  application.  Out  West,  for  example, 
a  powerline  will  come  up  from  Glen 
Canyon  into  the  Fotu-  Corners  area  and 
up  into  Colorado.  It  w  ill  pass  over  some 
wilderness  areas  in  southwestern  Colo- 
rado, or  close  to  them  I  am  not  sure  of 
the  exact  route. 

However,  the  REA's  would  have  to  go 
to  the   President    to   get   permission   to 


do  this,  although  the  decision  would  no 
doubt  have  to  t>e  made  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Reference 
IS  made,  if  I  imderstand  the  section,  to 
water  conservation  works  or  the  building 
of  a  small,  ordinary  dam  that  might  be 
of  some  benefit  to  fish  and  wildlife  in 
the  ai-ea.  involving  many  millions  of 
acres.  That  would  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  President.  Does  not  that  lan- 
guage tend  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
bill?  This  is  supposed  to  be  some  kind 
of  escape  valve  to  get  away  from  rigidity 
in  the  piogram.  As  I  pointed  out,  it 
would  not  be  possible  even  to  construct 
an  outdoor  privy.  When  we  try  to  avoid 
the  rigidity  of  this  measure,  we  are  told 
that  we  must  go  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  get  his  Signatui-e.  E>oes 
that  not  'ock  up  the  procedure  in  inflexi- 
bility 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  That  is  the  reason  I  have  of- 
fered the  amendment.  I  have  not  offered 
it  because  I  think  it  would  loosen  the 
effectiveness  of  the  bill,  but,  rather,  as 
the  Senator  and  I  know,  becatise  the  bill 
as  it  stands  would  create  an  impossible 
Situation.  How  would  an  individual, 
miner,  or  a  man  who  wants  to  construct  a 
reservoir,  go  about  obtaining  the  consent 
of  the  President? 

Our  President  is  overburdened.  I  am 
appreciative  of  his  rrreat  burdens,  as  he 
wrestles  with  the  situation  in  Cuba,  the 
situation  in  Brazil,  the  situation  in  Laos, 
the  situation  in  Berlin,  and  the  question 
of  the  resumption  of  nuclear  testing.  To 
put  this  burden  on  the  President  is  abso- 
lutely silly.  Tliere  is  no  better  word  to 
describe  it.  The  decision  should  be 
made  by  the  respective  Secretaries. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  completely 
agree  with  the  Senator  on  this  question. 
If  this  section  is  to  be  used  at  all,  it 
should  not  be  reqtiired  for  the  President 
to  act  in  such  situations.  There  are  a 
ntmiber  of  matters  that  are  of  vital  con- 
ceiTi  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  about 
which  I  am  reluctant  to  seek  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  President  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss them  with  him,  because  the  Presi- 
dent has  many  vital  problems  of  war 
and  peace  on  his  mind.  At  the  moment 
he  has  on  his  hands  the  responsibility 
of  the  survival  of  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  and.  in  fact,  of  every  person  in 
America.  Why  should  he  have  the  prob- 
lem of  deciding  whether  a  man  may 
graze  cattle  on  certain  land  which  has 
always  been  regarded  as  agricultural 
land,  or  whether  a  man  may  build  a 
small  dam.  or  something  like  that? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Or  build  a  small  road 
which  might  be  necessary  for  beetle  or 
insect  control.  All  those  questions 
would  have  to  be  brought  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  decision.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr   ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  During 
the  past  few  years  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  increasing  the  burdens  of  the 
Presidency  Proposals  have  been  made 
for  an  Assistant  President  or  for  the  del- 
egation of  his  work.  Various  commis- 
sions have  recommended  that  we  find 
wavs  in  which  some  of  the  ordei's  the 
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President  must  sign  might  be  delegated 
to  other  persons. 

It  seems  surprising  to  me  that  in  the 
I>ending  bill  it  should  be  proposed  to  add 
to  the  burdens  of  the  Presidency. 

I  ask  the  Senator  who,  today,  has  the 
authority  to  grant  a  permit  for  prospect- 
ing for  oil  and  gas  on  the  public  domain? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  today 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  the  one 
who  has  authority  for  gi-anting  oil  and 
gas  prospecting  permits  on  the  public 
domain,  why  would  it  not  be  consistent 
for  him  to  have  the  power  to  grant  per- 
mits on  those  portions  of  the  public  do- 
main which  are  included  in  the  wilder- 
ness system? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
consistent.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana 
brought  out  the  strongest  point  in  that 
regard.  I  agree  with  him  very  strongly 
with  respect  to  it.  He  has  said  that 
there  are  a  great  many  problems  relating 
to  the  State  of  Louisiana  which  are  im- 
portant to  the  State,  but,  knowing  the 
pressures  on  the  President,  he  will  not 
even  call  for  an  appointment  so  that  he 
may  discuss  those  problems  with  the 
President. 

I  found  myself  in  a  similar  situation 
when  a  President  of  our  party  was  in 
the  White  House.  Because  we  know  of 
the  great  pressures  on  the  President,  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  extra  burdens 
should  be  placed  on  him.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  the  one  who  is  to  make 
the  decision  for  the  President  anyway. 
But  putting  the  President  up  in  front  of 
him.  we  make  subparagraph  (ai  of  this 
section  absolutely  meaningless. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  it  not 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  con- 
cerned who  would  normally  have  a 
staff  to  investigate  the  feasibility  and 
advisability  of  granting  a  permit  with 
respect  to  prospecting  or  the  establish- 
ment of  a  reservoir  or  a  water  consei-va- 
tion  works? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes.  I  am  sure  there 
is  no  such  established  staff  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  which  would 
be  qualified  to  do  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Would 
not  the  result  be  one  of  three  things — 
either  the  President  would  turn  to  the 
Secretary  who  has  in  his  office  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  act,  or  he  would  turn 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  expect 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  provide  the 
advice  on  which  a  finding  could  be  made, 
or  finally  he  would  have  to  establish 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent a  new  staff  to  process  these  appli- 
cations? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  true.  The  only 
logical  way,  I  am  sure,  would  be  for  him 
to  refer  the  problem  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  that 
be  true,  why  not  place  the  responsibility 
there  in  the  first  place?  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado that  that  is  where  the  President 
would  turn.  I  would  be  a  little  suspicious 
that  perhaps  he  might  set  up  a  new  office 


in  the  White  House  Executive  Offices,  or 
turn  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
give  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  another 
executive  administrative  responsibiLity. 
In  any  event,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Seiaator  from 
Colorado  is  the  logical  answer.  I  hope 
it  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr,  ALLOTT,  I  thank  tlie  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  frcm  Colo- 
rado yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  I  yield, 
Mr.  LONG  of  Loui-siana,  If  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  is  defeated  upon  tlie 
logic  offered,  we  are  confronted  with  ri- 
diculous hiatuses.  Speaking  as  one  who 
comes  from  an  oil-producing  State,  the 
less  oil  produced  in  Colorado,  Monuna, 
and  Wycmins,  the  more  that  can  be  pro- 
duced in  Louisiana,  because  the  amount 
of  oil  which  can  be  produced  b  limited 
by  the  storage  facilities  above  t'round. 
If  storage  space  is  not  available,  the  oil 
is  not  i^ermitted  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
ground. 

The  amusing  thing  is  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  already  has  power  to 
grant  oil  lea-ses  on  the  Continental  Shelf. 
Such  leases  might  be  worth  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  By  contrast,  this 
amendment  would  not  let  him  grant 
even  a  grazing  permit  or  a  permit  for 
.'^omeone  to  build  a  small  pond  to  try  to 
trap  a  little  water  or  produce  some  fish 
in  a  wilderness  area. 

Certainly  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  never  have  the  time  to  study 
the  request  at  first  hand  so  a5  to  know 
what  the  decision  should  be.  To  insist 
on  keepin.E?  that  provi.sion  in  the  bill  "vnW 
mean  that  the  man  who  makes  the  deci- 
sion will  never  have  a  first  hand  oppor- 
tunity to  know  whether  he  L$  right  or 
wrong, 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  entirely  correct 

Madam  President.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  agreed  to.     I  yield  the  floor. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
question   is  on   auueeins   to   the   amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  FMr, 
AllottI.    The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The   leerislative  clerk   called  the  roll. 
Mr.    HUMPHREY       I    announce    that 
the   Senator   from   Louisiana    (Mr.   El- 
lender  1.    the    Senator    from    Arkansas 
fMr.    PuLBRiGHxl,    the    Senator    from 
Washington    (Mr,   MagnusonI,   and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon   (Mr    Morse  1,  are 
absent  on  official  busine.ss, 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez',  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr,  Anderson  1, 
are  absent  because  of  illness, 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph),  is 
necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson  1  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr,  F\-l- 
BRiGHxl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay." 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkan.sas  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  iMr,  Ch,\vezJ  is  paired  with  the 


Senator  from  Louisiana  fMr.  EllenderV 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Bridges),  and  the  Senator  from  Kan.sas 
:  Mr.  Carlson  1.  are  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  I ,  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young  1,  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinoi.s 
!  Mr  DiRKSEN  ' .  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

Mr  BEALL.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
witii  the  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
Kinia  I  Mr,  Randoli'H),  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
yea  '     I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr  EASTLAND  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Morse  i .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay";  if 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  \  Mr.  Dirksen  ] .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If 
I  were  at  lit>erty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  withhold  my  vote 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35. 
nays  51,  as  follows: 

INo.  187) 
YEAS--35 


Ailcen 

Fong 

Morton 

Allott 

Gold  water 

Miuidl 

Bartlett 

Omening 

Proiity 

Bennett 

Hayden 

6altonst«U 

Bvitlf-r 

Hickenloopcr 

Schocppel 

Byrd,  Va. 

Uruska 

Scott 

Capehart 

Javlta 

Smathers 

Case.  S  I>ak 

Keating 

Smith,  Maine 

Cooper 

Long.  La 

Talm&dge 

Curtis 

McClcUau 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Miller 

Tower 

Dworshak 

Monroney 
NAYS— 51 

Bible 

Hlckey 

MOSR 

BoKKs 

Hill 

Muskle 

Burdlck 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Bush 

Humplirey 

Pas  tort- 

Byrd.  W  Va, 

Jackson 

Pen 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Proxmlre 

Carroll 

Jordan 

Robertson 

C'ise.  N,J. 

Kefauver 

Russell 

Church 

Kerr 
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Randolph 

Carlson 

Fulbrlght 

Young   N   DhK 

Chavez 

Magnuson 

So  Mr,  Allott's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLCTT.  Madam  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  identified  as 
"8-25-61— C." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado will  be  stated. 
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The  Chief  Clerk  On  page  20.  after 
line  8.  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec  10  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
Btrued  as  superseding,  modifying,  repealing, 
or  otherwise  affecting  the  provisions  nf  the 
Federal   Power  Act    i  16  USC    792  825r  i 

Mr  ALLOTT  Madam  President,  this 
amendment  does  not  originate  with  me; 
and  perhaps  some  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  may  be  disposed  to  join 
mo  in  sponsoring  the  amendment,  be- 
cause it  originates  with  one  of  the  agen- 
cie.«;  of  the  Federal  Government 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  explain  the 
amendment  than  to  read  the  letter  which 
the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission .sent  to  the  committee ; 

FEDrR.Ai,  Power  Commission, 

Washxngton    March  3.  1961 
Hon    CiiNTON   P    Anderson, 
Chairman.     Covimittee     on     Interior     and 
Instilar  Affairs,   U  S    Senate.   Washing- 
ton. D  C 

De.\r  Mr  Chairman  On  Monday  last,  dur- 
ing the  testimony  given  by  John  C  Mason. 
General  Counsel  of  this  Commission  regard- 
ing S  174.  the  wilderness  bill,  you  requested 
additional  comments  as  to  how  the  bill 
would  affect  waterpower  projects  presently 
administered  under  the  Federal  Power  Act 
More  specifically  you  suggested  that  we 
might  submit  a  new  saving  clause  which 
would  not  be  as  broad  as  the  one  presented 
In  our  report 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
i  with  respect  to  water-resources  development 
is  defined  and  limited  by  congressional  en- 
actments Its  licensing  function  originated 
in  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act  of  1920 
which  antedated  any  wilderness-type  areas, 
and  Is  now  encompassed  in  part  I  of  the 
Federal  Pow^r  Act  Pursuant  to  that  au- 
thority the  Commission  Issues  licenses  to 
non-Federal  Interests,  including  citizens,  cor- 
porations. States,  and  municipalities  au- 
thorizing the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  waterpower  projects  on  U.S 
lands  (except  national  parks  and  national 
monuments*  and  on  streams  over  which 
Congrress  has  Jurisdiction,  as  well  as  licenses 
to  non-Pederal  interests  for  the  purpose  of 
Utilizing  surplus  water  or  waterpower  from 
a  Government  dam  These  licenses  are  is- 
sued for  a  term  of  years  not  exceeding  50 
and  contain  certain  conditions  which  protect 
both  the  public  and  the  licensee 

A  license  for  project  works  on  reserved 
lands  of  the  United  States  may  be  issued  by 
the  Commission  under  section  4(ei  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  "only  after  a  finding 
*  •  *  that  the  license  will  not  interfere  or 
be  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  for  which 
such  reservation  was  created  or  rcqvilred  "' 
In  addition,  such  licenses  contain  conditions 
deemed  necessary  for  the  adequate  protec- 
tion and  utilization  of  any  reservation  in- 
volved We  Interpret  section  4(e)  to  pro\ide 
this  Commission  with  authority  to  Issue 
licenses  for  construction  of  power  facilities 
in  presently  designated  primitive.  wildern?ss, 
wild,  or  canoe  areas,  except  in  the  boundary 
waters  canoe  area  of  Minnesota,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  S  174  would  not  preclude  the  con- 
tinued exercise  of  that  Jurisdiction  within 
the  wilderness  system  established  by  the 
bill.  However,  m  light  of  the  conclusion 
expressed  at  the  hearing  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service  that  the  bill  precludes  any 
licensing  under  the  Federal  Power  Act  in  the 
wilderness  system  tliat  would  be  created  by 
the  bill,  we  can  foresee  serious  administra- 
tive diflQculties  in  attempting  to  license 
hydroelectric  facilities  in  those  areas,  if  S 
174  Is  enacted. 

At  tlie  hearing  you  inquired  as  to  the  lo- 
cation   of    748.000    kilowatts    of    existing    U- 


cervsed  capacity  mentioned  on  page  two  of  the 
Commissions  report  on  the  bill.  Our  Infor- 
mation reveals  that  the  Commission  has 
presently  under  license  three  power  facilities 
now  in  operation  (748.000  kilowatts*  and  one 
under  construction  pursuant  to  a  license 
1  257,000  kilowatts)  all  of  which  are  affected 
by  licensed  reservoirs  located  in  primitive 
areas,  as  those  areas  are  presently  classified 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Chief 
of    Forest    Service 

In  view  of  the  very  limited  hydroelectric 
potential  In  existing  wild,  underness  or 
canoe  areas,  we  believe  that  the  public  in- 
terest in  the  development  of  waterpower 
resources  through  licenses  issued  under  the 
Federal  Power  Act  will  be  adequately  pro- 
tected If  the  saving  clause  we  previously 
reronimended  is  made  applicable  only  to 
primitive  areas  Therefore,  the  Commission 
recommends  that  the  bill  be  amended  by 
adding  a  new  subsection  6(C)(8)  to  read  as 
follows 

"To  the  contrary  notwithstanding  no  pro- 
visions of  this  -id  shall  be  construed  as 
superseding,  modifying,  rejjealing.  or  other- 
wise affecting  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  (16  USC  792-825r  i  with  respect 
to  primitive  areas  as  referred  to  in  section 
3ib)  I  1  )  of  this  act  '■ 

We  hope  this  Information  will  be  of  value 
to  you  and  your  committee   and  if  this  Com- 
mission   can    be    of    further    service,    please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jerome  K  Kuykendall, 

Chairman 

Madam  President,  in  view  of  the  very 
hmited  hydroelectric  power  potential  ex- 
isting in  these  areas.  I  believe  that  the 
public  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
waterpower  resources  of  the  country, 
through  licenses  issued  under  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act.  will  be  adequately  pro- 
tected if  the  saving  clause  I  have  recom- 
mended, and  which  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  has  recom- 
mended m  his  letter  to  the  committee, 
be  included  in  this  measure.  In  fact. 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission rex:ommended  it  by  stating  that: 

Tlierefore.  the  Commission  recommends 
that  the  bill  be  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  6(c)  (8)   to  read  as  follows 

"To  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  no  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  su- 
perseding, modifying,  repealing,  or  otherwise 
affecting  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  (16  U.SC  792-825r)  with  respect  to 
primitive  areas  as  referred  to  In  section  3(b) 
( 1 )  of  this  act  " 

We  hope  this  information  will   be  of  value 
to  you  and  your  committee,  and  If  this  Com- 
mission can  be  of  further  service,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  on  us 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jerome  K,  Kuykendall, 

Chairman. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  would 
accomplish  exactly  the  same  thing.  It 
IS  almost  exactly  in  the  same  words. 
The  amendment  is  designed  to  assure 
that  the  purposes  of  the  act  shall  not 
contravene  the  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  as  now  written,  so  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  will  retain  the  power 
It  has. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question^ 

Mr.   ALLOTT,     I  yield, 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
understand,  imder  his  amendment,  that 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  which 
would   be  permitted   under  the  Federal 


Power  Act,  to  exercise  its  present  juris- 
diction in  the  wilderness  areas,  would 
grant  a  license,  and  then  the  actual  con- 
struction would  have  to  be  by  Presiden- 
tial order? 

Mr,  ALLOTT  That  is  a  question,  I 
doubt  It  would  be  by  Presidential  order 
if  this  amendment  were  adopted  The 
question  arose  because  the  understand- 
ing of  the  various  departments  about 
the  law  seems  to  be  that  at  the  present 
time  the  Commission  has  power  to  grant 
such  licenses. 

Mr   HUMPHREY,     Yes, 

Mr,  ALLOTT  In  committee  there 
was  much  discussion  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  amendment  affected  that  power. 
Then  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
stated  that,  in  its  opinion,  the  pa.ssage 
of  the  bill  would  supersede  the  author- 
ity of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  to 
grant  licenses.  It  is  for  that  reason, 
therefore,  that  I  have  brought  forth  the 
amendment  at  this  time. 

I  notice  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Colorado  'Mr.  Carroll]  has  returned 
from  conference,  I  wanted  him  to  be 
present  when  this  discussion  was  had, 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  My  questions  are 
designed  merely  for  information,  be- 
cause, frankly,  the  Senator  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  question  as  a  result 
of  the  hearings,  and  I  am  not.  Am  I  cor- 
rectly informed  that  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  said  it  would  be  sat- 
isfied, in  terms  of  its  jurisdiction,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  if  that  jurisdic- 
tion could  be  exercised  in  only  what  are 
known  as  primitive  areas? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  As  I  understand  them, 
yes  In  fact  representatives  of  the  Com- 
mission said  that  they  interpret  the  orig- 
inal .section  of  the  Power  Act  to  provide 
the  Commission  with  authority  to  issue 
licenses  for  construction  of  power  facili- 
ties in  presently  designed  primitive,  wild, 
or  canoe  areas  except  in  the  boundary 
waters  area  of  Minnesota.  Now  I  shall 
have  to  revise  my  previous  answer,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  proposal  would  amend  it 
only  as  to  primitive  areas. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY,  Would  the  Sena- 
tor be  willing  to  modify  the  amendment 
accordingly''  I  think  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  worth  while.  I  am  not 
arguing  with  the  purpose  of  it.  I  want- 
ed the  Record  to  be  clear  that  it  would 
be  essentially  m  the  prunitive  areas 
where  the  powersites  were  to  be  found. 
If  the  Senator  will  modify  his  amend- 
ment on  that  basis.  I  think  there  will  be 
very  little  reason  to  have  any  objection 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  Senator  will  re- 
fer to  the  plat  at  the  rear  of  the  Cham- 
ber, he  will  see  that  within  the  State  of 
Colorado  there  is  the  Flat  Top  Primitive 
Area.  There  is  a  project  underway  at 
this  time  which  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission has  under  consideration.  I  do 
not  remember  the  name  of  the  corpora- 
tion involved.  It  is  the  Western  Power 
Co..  if  I  recall  correctly.  It  would  d«fl- 
nitely  involve  the  Flat  Top  Primitive 
Area. 

I  had  overlooked  this  aspect  of  the 
question.  I  suppose  it  is  because  of  the 
length  of  time  we  have  been  discussing 
this  subject  on  the  floor.     I  would  not 
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be  willing  to  modify  my  amendment  to 
specify  primitive  areas,  because  this 
particular  project,  for  example,  includes 
one  of  the  few  remaining  potential  pow- 
er and  reclamation  sites  in  Colorado. 

I  could  be  mistaken,  but  as  I  look  at 
this  particular  question,  if  I  placed  in 
the  amendment  a  qualification  with  re- 
spect to  primitive  areas  only,  we  would 
preclude  the  development  of  this  great 
area,  which  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
potential  sites  in  our  State. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
the  floor  or  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Madam  President. 
I  support  the  amendnient  of  the  senior 

Senator  from  Colorado,  for  this  reason. 

As  we  began  our  consideration  of  the 
wilderness  bill,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
perhaps  we  ought  to  find  out  what  would 
happen  to  Federal  powersites.  Some 
years  ago  I  represented  the  city  of  Den- 
ver, which  had  purchased  water  in  Colo- 
rado and  sought  to  bring  that  water  over 
the  mountains  and  place  it  in  a  dam  for 
the  use  of  the  people  of  Denver.  I  found 
certain  persons  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior — I  think  it  was  in  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service — were  objecting  to 
Denver's  using  its  own  water,  which  it 
had  purchased.  We  learned  that  a 
powersite  had  been  withdrawn  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  many  years  ago.  We  pro- 
ceeded under  vigorous  opposition  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Fortu- 
nately, the  Federal  Power  Commission 
had  authority  to  grant  a  license  for  the 
use  of  that  site  because  it  had  been  pre- 
viously withdrawn. 

As  we  were  studying  the  wilderness 
bill  I  insisted  that  we  carefully  examine 
what  would  happen  to  water  develop- 
ment in  the  wild  and  primitive  areas  in 
the  years  ahead.  We  therefore  put  sev- 
eral questions  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  was  their  theory  that  this  bill 
removes  the  licensing  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  and  invests  it  in 
the  President.  I  thought  we  ought  to 
leave  the  authority  where  it  is  now. 

There  is  no  coriflict  between  Agricul- 
ture, Interior,  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  I  think  it  is  a  proper 
safeguard  for  those  of  us  in  the  West  and 
the  semiarid  States  where,  as  I  have 
said  two  or  three  times  in  debate  earlier 
today  and  yesterday,  water  is  our  life's 
blood.  We  can  protect  ourselves,  and 
will  not  do  injuiT  to  the  bill. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  report  from  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  the  Inter- 
ior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  dated 
February  24,  in  which  it  suggests  an 
amendment  identical  to  that  proposed  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  : 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as 
sui>erseding.  modifying,  repealing,  or  other- 
wise affecting  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Power    Act. 

It  does  not  diminish  the  wilderness 
areas,  but  gives  assurance  to  some  of  us 
who  seek  to  protect  future  water  and 
hydroelectric  power-site  developments  in 
the  semiarid  West. 

I  think  this  is  a  sensible  and  necessary 
amendment.     The   Senator  from   Min- 


nesota said  we  might  limit  it  to  primitive 
areas.  Perhaps  that  could  bo  done,  but 
let  us  not  do  that  at  this  time.  It  will 
go  before  the  other  body.  I  su.ugcst  we 
keep  it  in  reference  to  wildlife  areas, 
wilderness  areas,  and  primitive  areas. 

I  think  we  can  protect  the  water  and 
power  rights  not  only  of  Colorado,  but 
also  of  any  other  State  of  the  Union 
which  may  have  powersite  withdrawals 
made  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
whose  jurisdiction  arises  from  an  act 
passed  in  the  days  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. I  support  the  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield':' 

Mr.  CARROLL.     I  yield.  | 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  junior'  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  made  a  vei-y  con- 
vincing statement,  as  is  typical  of  him. 
It  is  true  that  in  arid  .States  hke  Colora- 
do. Idaho,  and  other  States  of  the  Intcr- 
mountain  West  the  proper  development 

of  water  resources  is  of  crucial  impor- 
tance. We  have  established,  under  law, 
a  Federal  Power  Commi-ssion  for  the 
purpose  of  licensing  the  construction  of 
dams  and  power  project.s  found  to  be  in 
the  public  interest  and  consistent  with 
the  comprehensive  development  of  our 
water  resources. 

I  see  no  particular  objection  to  the 
amendment.  It  is  true  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  asked  for  it.  It  is 
true  also  that  the  Federal  Po'*  er  Com- 
mission Act  does  not  extend  to  national 
parks  or  national  monuments.  The  only 
areas  which  could  be  affected  would  be 
the  forest  areas,  principally  the  primi- 
tive areas. 

Offhand  I  cannot  see  that  the  amend- 
ment would  do  any  damage.  I  think  it 
would  serve  a  useful  purpose.  No  one 
believes  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  act  upon  this  proposed  legislation 
in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  Senate. 
There  is  a  likehhood  of  a  conference, 
which  would  enable  us  to  review  the 
amendment.  If  there  is  somiething  we 
ought  to  consider  further,  as  a  result  of 
some  complication  not  now  apparent, 
we  shall  have  full  opportunity  ^o  do  so  in 
conference.  ' 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Earlier  today  I  dealt 
with  this  issue  in  extensive  detail.  But 
if  necessary  later  I  shall  place  an  even 
more  expanded  legislative  histon.'  into 
the  Record — not  only  for  our  protec- 
tion, but  al.so  for  the  benefit  of  the  other 
body — setting  up.  item  by  iterai,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Secretaiy  of  Agriculture,  of 
the  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior,  and  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  on  this  issue. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  the 
amendment  and  send  it  to  the  other 
body  for  their  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Ls  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President.  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  stnd  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 


The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  6,  lino 
23,  before  the  period  in.sert  a  comma  and 
"except  that  no  national  monument  <in 
whole  or  m  part '  shall  be  included  m  the 
wilderness  system  if  in  the  reservation  of 
any  part  of  such  monument  it  was  pro- 
vided that  n>  such  reservation  .'should 
not  affect  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act,  and  <2'  the  administration 
of  such  monument  should  be  subject  to 
one  or  more  withdrawals  for  reclamation 
purposes.'" 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President, 
my  amendment  provides  that  the  wilder- 
ness bill  shall  not  include  national  mon- 
uments if  in  the  reservation  withdraw- 
ing the  land  for  the  monument  it  was 
provided  that  the  reservation  should  not 

affect  the  operatior  of  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Act,  and  the  acministration  of  such 
monuments  should  be  subject  to  one  or 
more  reclamation  withdrawals. 

Section  3<c)  of  S.  174  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  blanket  all  national  parks,  na- 
tional monuments,  and  other  park  tuiits 
into  the  wilderness  system  without  the 
affirmative  approval  of  Congress.  We 
fought  that  fight  this  afternoon.  With 
respect  to  one  national  monument,  this 
would  be  grossly  unfair,  inequitable,  and 
would  be  a  denial  of  solemn  promi.ses 
made  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  I  refer  to  tlie  Dinosaur  National 
Monument. 

The  original  60-acre  Dinosaur  Na- 
tional Monument  was  created  bj'  Execu- 
tive order  on  October  4.  1915.  It  was 
established  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
remaining  dinosaur  remains  in  the  area. 
On  July  20.  1938.  President  Roosevelt  is- 
sued an  Executive  order  expanding  the 
Dinosaur  National  Monument  by  over 
200  000  acres  in  the  vicmity  of  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Green  and  Yampa  Rivers. 
This  action  was  taken  after  public  hear- 
ings were  conducted  in  tlie  area  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  at  which  time  the 
people  of  eastern  Utah  and  western  Col- 
orado were  expressly  promised  that  the 
creation  of  the  enlarged  national  monu- 
ment would  not  bar  subsequeiit  water 
and  power  projects  within  its  borders. 

President  Roosevelt's  B^xecutive  order 
expressly  embodied  the  promi.ses  made 
by  the  National  Park  Service.  The  order 
states: 

This  reservation  sh.-ill  not  .^fTect  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act  of  June 
10,  1920  (41  Stat.  1063  1,  as  amended,  and 
the  administration  of  the  monument  shall 
be  subject  to  the  reclamation  withdrawal  of 
October  17.  1904,  for  the  Brown's  Park  Reser- 
voir site  In  connection  with  the  Green  River 
project. 

According  to  former  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  George  W.  Abbott, 
who  wrote  me  in  his  official  capacity  in 
1959  as  the  then  Solicitor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  the  wilderness  bill's 
provisions  prohibit  power  and  reclama- 
tion development  within  the  Dinosaur 
National  Monument  There  is  no  pro- 
vision within  S.  174  which  would  author- 
ize the  President  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  resei-voirs  and  water 
conservation  works  within  the  national 
parks  and  monument'^. 

While  water  development  in  Dinosaur 
may  not  be  needed  for  decades,  I  as  a 
Senator  from  IJtah  must  consider  the 
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welfare  of  Utahans  yet  unborn  and  not 
just  the  casual  esthetic  enjoyment  of  a 
few  wilderness  lovers.  We  in  Utah  also 
love  wilderness,  but  we  love  life  more, 
and  we  shall  have  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  wilderness  whether  this 
bill  IS  passed  or  not.  because  the  Creator 
made  it  so.  I  therefore  take  strong  ex- 
ception to  S.  174.  which  could  bar  water 
development  in  Dinosaur  and  perhaps 
destroy  Utah's  right  to  500.000  acre-feet 
annually  under  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  compact  approved  by  Congress  in 
1948.  In  the  words  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  which  haus  been  a  leading  voice 
for  .sound  conservation,  in  an  editorial 
for  June  5.  1959  ; 

A  spe<:ial  problem  keeps  mrtst  Utahrms 
opposed  to  the  wUdprnes.s  bill  The  wilder- 
ness backers  are  dedicated  to  preventing  any 
■water  stA^rage  Inside  DlnoBaur  National 
Montiment  and  this,  if  continued,  will  de- 
prive Utah  of  Its  fair  and  guaranteed  share 
of  Yanipa  Rlrcr  water  In  the  upper  Colorado 
reclamation    program.      Solemn    gruarantees 

from  the  U  -S  0<:)vtriime7it  and  its  agents 
were  made  prlj-r  to  and  at  the  time  the  Dlno- 
s.iur  Monument  w;is  expanded  vip  the  Green 
and  Yampa  Rivers. 

The  Wilderness  bloc  is  doing  everything 
possible  to  seal  up  this  source  of  precloii* 
water  from  Utah. 

In  the  interest  of  justice  and  fairness. 
-SO  that  the  promi.ses  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  be  kept  to  the  people  of 
Utah  and  Colorado.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment,  and  I  a.>^k  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Executive  orders  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  mv  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President, 
the  effect  of  my  amendment  would  be 
to  require  affirmative  action  by  Conpre.ss 
before  any  portion  of  the  Dinosaur  Na- 
tional Monument  could  be  designated  a.«: 
part  of  the  wilderness  system.  It  does 
not  prohibit  wilderness  development  in 
the  monument,  but  merely  makes  cer- 
tain that  the  Secretary  of  Interior  can- 
not bypass  Congress. 

Exhibit  1 
Proclamations.   1915 

pv   thf  preside.vt  of  tkz  ttntmi  states 
A   proclarnat'on 

Whereas  In  section  26.  township  4  south, 
range  23  east  of  the  Salt  Lake  meridian, 
Utah,  there  Is  located  an  extraorditiary  de- 
posit of  dlnosaurlan  and  other  gigantic  rep- 
tilian remains  of  the  Juratrlas  period,  which 
are  of  great  scientific  Interest  and  value,  and 
it  appears  that  the  public  Interest  would  be 
promoted  by  reserving  these  dejK>sits  as  a 
national  monument,  together  with  as  much 
land  as  may  be  needed  for  the  protection 
thereof. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Woodrow  'Wilson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  power  In  me  vested  by  section  2 
of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  Act  for 
the  Preservation  of  American  Antiquities." 
approved  June  8,  1906,  do  hereby  set  aside 
as  the  Dinosaur  National  Monument,  tlie 
unsurveyed  northwest  quarter  of  the  south- 
east quarter  and  the  northe.ast  quarter  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  section  26.  township  4 
south,  ran^e  23  east.  Salt  Lake  meridian. 
Utah,  as  shown  upon  the  diagram  hereto  at- 
tached and  made  a  part  of  this  proclamation. 


While  It  appears  that  the  lands  embraced 
within  this  proposed  reserve  have  heretofore 
bfen  withdrawn  as  coal  and  phosphate  lands, 
the  creation  of  this  monument  will  prevent 
the  use  of  the  lands  for  the  purposes  for 
which  said  withdrawals  were  made.  Warn- 
ing is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  unauthor- 
ized persons  not  to  appropriate  excavate,  in- 
jure or  destroy  any  of  the  fossil  remainc  con- 
tained witliin  the  deposits  hereby  reserved 
and  declared  to  be  a  national  monument  or 
to  locate  or  settle  upon  any  of  the  lands  re- 
served and  made  a  part  of  this  monument  by 
this  proclamation 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
St.ates  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  4th 
day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1915 
and  the   Independence  of  the  United  folates 

the  140th. 

Woodrow  'Wu.son. 
By  the  President: 

Robert  Lan-.inc, 
Secretary  of  State. 


Enlarging  the  Dinosacti  Na-honal 
MoNtTMENT — Colorado    and    Utah 

BT      THE       PRESIDENT      OF      THE       tTNITBaj      STATES 
OF     AMERICA 

A  proclamation 

Whereas  certain  public  lands  contiguous 
to  the  Dinosaur  National  Monument,  estab- 
lished by  Proclamation  of  October  4.  1915. 
have  situated  thereon  various  objects  of  his- 
toric and  scientific  interest;  and 

Whereas  It  appears  that  It  would  be  In 
the  public  interest  to  reserve  such  lands  as 
an  addition  to  the  said  Dino.saur  National 
Monument 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Frunki.n  D  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
under  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested 
In  me  by  section  2  of  the  act  of  June  8, 
1906,  cha'pter  3060,  34  Stat  225  (U.SC  ,  title 
16.  sec.  431),  do  proclaim  that,  subject 
to  all  valid  existing  rights,  the  following- 
described  lands  In  Colorado  and  Utah  are 
hereby  reserved  from  all  forn-is  of  appropria- 
tion under  the  public-land  laws  and  added 
to  and  made  a  part  of  the  Dinosaur  National 
Monument  : 

Colorado 

Sixth  principal  meridian 

T   6  N  .  R  99  W., 
sec.  5,  W' ; . 
sees   6  and  7, 
sec.  8.  W'^. 
sec.  17,  W'-2, 
sees.  18  and  19, 
sec    20,  WU. 
.sec    29.  W's. 
sees.  30,  31. 

sec    32.  W''2:   (partly  unsurveyed  i 
T   6  N  .  R    100  W  .  sees    1  to  30  and  33  to  38, 

lnclusi\e; 
T.  6  N  ,  R.  101  W  .  sees    1  to  30.  inclusive; 

(piiTtly  unsurveyed  I 
T.  7  N..  R.    101   W  ,  sees    25   to  36.  inclusive; 

(p.irtly  unsurveyed) 
T    6  N  .  R.   102  W  .  sees    1  to  30,  Inclusive; 

( p.artly  unstirveyed  i 
T    7  N.,  R.   102  W  ,  sec*;    5  to  8    17  to  20,  and 

25  to  36.  inclusive;   (partlv  unsurveved) 
T    8  N  .  R    102  W     sees    5  to  8.  17  to  20.  and 

27  to  34.  inclusive;   (partly  unsurveved) 
T.  9  N  ,  R.  102  W.,  sees.  16  to  21,  and  28  to 

33,  Inclusive;    (partly  unsurveyed) 
T.  6  N  .  R.  103  W., 

sees.  1  to  14,  Inclusive: 
sees    23  and  24; 
7  N.  R    103  W,,  all;    (.partly  unsurveyed) 
8N  ,R.  103  W.. 
sec.  1, 
sec.  2.  E'.2. 
sec.  11.  E'i, 

sees.    12   to    15,    22   to   28.    and    32   to   36, 
Inclusive;    f partly  unsurveved) 
T   9  N  .  R    103  W  ,  sees.  13,  24,  25  and  36; 
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T    6   N.,   R    104  W,   sees.   1,   2.   11   and   12; 

I  part  i  V  unsurveyed ) 
T    7  N.,  R.  104  W..  all: 

Utah 

Salt  Liike  meridian 
T   4  S    R   23  E  , 

sees.  9  to  16  and  21  to  25,  inclusive: 
see.      26.      N^,      E-jSEi 

'V\"'2SW1.4.    SE>.4SW'.4 

sees.   27.   28.   and  tiiose  parts  of  s^cs.  34 
and  35  north  of  Green  River;    (.partly 
unsurveyed ) 
T   3  S  .  R    24  E    sees   25,  26,  35  and  36; 
T    4  S  ,  R    24  E  .  sees.  1  to  3,  and  7  to  30; 

inclusive;   i  partly  unstu-veyed) 
T  3  S..  R   25  E., 
sec.  11.  E'2, 
sees    12  and  13. 
sec    14.  E'x. 

sees.  20  to  36;  inclusive;  (partly  unsur- 
veyed ) 

T.    4    S  .    R.    25    E  ,    sees     1    to    12.    inclusive; 
(p.'^rtly  unsurveyed) 

aggregating  203.885  acres. 

Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  any 
unauthorized    persons    not    to    appropriate. 

injure,  destroy,  or  remove  anv  feature  of  this 
monunicnt  and  not  to  locate  or  settle  upon 
any  of  the  lands  thereof. 

The  reservation  made  by  this  proclama- 
tion supersedes  as  to  any  of  the  above- 
described  lands  affected  thereby,  the  tem- 
porary withdrawal  for  cl.assificatlcn  and  for 
Dther  purposes  made  by  Executive  Order  No. 
5684  of  August  12.  1931.  and  the  Executive 
order  of  April  17,  1926.  and  the  Executive 
order  of  September  8,  1933.  creating  Water 
Reserves  No   107  and  No   152 

The  Director  of  tlae  National  Park  Service. 
under  tlie  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Inierlor.  shall  have  the  supervision,  man- 
agement, and  control  of  this  monument  as 
provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  entitled 
"An  act  to  estribhsh  a  National  Park  Service. 
and  for  other  purposes."  approved  August  25, 
1916,  39  St.-it.  535  (U.S.C,  title  16.  sees.  1 
and  2 1  and  acts  supplementary  thereto  or 
amendatory  thereof,  except  that  this  reser- 
vation shall  not  affect  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  Water  Power  Act  of  June  10.  1920 
(41  Stat.  1063)  ,  as  amended,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  monument  shall  be  subject 
to  the  reclamation  withdrawal  of  October 
17.  1904.  for  the  Brown's  Park  Reservoir  site 
in  connection  with  the  Green  River  project. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  14th 
day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  cur  Lord  1938, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  163d 

Franklin  D    Roosevelt. 

By  the  President: 

CORDELL    HfLL. 

The  Secretary  of  State. 
(No.  2290] 

Mr  CHURCH.  Madam  President,  on 
page  13  of  the  bill,  beginning  m  line  3. 
It  is  expressly  provided : 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  interpreted 
as  interfering  with  the  purposes  stated  in 
the  establishment  of.  or  pertaining  to.  any 
park,  monument,  or  other  unit  of  the  na- 
tional park  system. 

That  language  was  included  in  the  bill 
in  oi-der  to  leave  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation establishing  any  given  park  or  na- 
tional monument  in  status  quo. 

It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee to  interfere  with  existing  law  as 
it  applie.s  to  any  national  park  or  na- 
tional monument.  Therefore  there  is  no 
need  to  amend  the  bill  as  the  Senator 
from  Utah  asks.  Nothing  would  be 
changed  by  the  bill.     Whatever  may  be 
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applicable  to  any  monument  in  Utah  or 
m  any  other  State,  as  found  in  the 
authorizing  legislation  will  continue  to 
be  applicable  after  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  Therefore  the  amendment  is  un- 
needed.  I  think  it  would  be  an  unwise 
precedent  to  put  in  a  bill  of  this  type 
an  amendment  that  would  relate  to  one 
particular  monument,  establishing  spe- 
cial rules  for  it.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHXJRCH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
bill  does  select  particular  areas  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota  for  special  treat- 
ment? The  amendment  would  not  es- 
tablish a  precedent.  It  would  follow  a 
situation  that  exists  in  the  bill  now. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
The  provisions  in  the  bill  relating  to  the 
Minnesota  area  merely  makes  clear  that 
existing  law  enacted  specifically  by  Con- 
gress on  previous  occasions  wiU  not  be 
altered  by  the  wilderness  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  un- 
derstand that  the  bill  so  states. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  statement  I  have 
read  from  the  bill  makes  it  clear  that 
existing  law  as  it  relates  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  monuments  and  na- 
tional parks  in  any  given  State,  includ- 
ing Utah,  will  not  be  altered  by  the  bill. 
Therefore  I  see  no  need  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  read  the  words  of 
the  bill  that  follow  those  read  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  "except  that  any 
agency  administering  any  area  within 
the  wilderness  system  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  preserving  the  wilderness  char- 
acter of  the  area  and  shall  so  administer 
such  area  for  such  other  purposes  as  also 
to  preserve  its  wilderness  character." 

If  I  am  mistaken.  I  should  be  delighted 
to  have  the  Senator  handling  the  bill 
make  a  legislative  history  which  would, 
for  the  sake  of  the  situation  in  which 
Dinosaur  National  Monument  is  in- 
volved, show  that  it  is  very  clearly  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  the  power  and 
reclamation  withdrawals  in  the  monu- 
ment to  which  I  have  referred  are  to  be 
preserved.  If  the  chairman  will  assure 
me  that  what  I  have  said  is  in  effect 
the  intent  of  the  bill  and  that  such 
rights  will  be  preserved,  then,  of  course, 
I  shall  not  request  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  In  connection  with 
the  language  I  have  quoted,  some  ques- 
tion arose  in  the  committee  as  to  whether 
or  not  that  language  was  sufficient  to 
permit  mining  activity  in  four  national 
parks  in  which  authorizing  legislation 
specifically  permits  that  kind  of  activity. 
We  put  the  inquiry  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Mr.  Udall,  and  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  committee  setting  out  his 
interpretation  of  the  language.  The 
letter  appears  on  page  13  of  the  report: 
The  first  two  paragraphs  of  the  letter 
read  as  follows: 

De.ar  Clint:  Your  letter  of  June  13,  1961, 
addressed  to  Director  Wlrth  of  the  National 
Park  Service  states  that  a  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  the  wilderness  bill,  S.  174, 
should   be  amended   so   as   not    to   Interfere 


with  mining  activities  in  park  areas  where 
mining  is  now  permitted. 

In  our  opinion,  such  an  amendment  is 
unnecessary  in  order  to  permit  mining  ac- 
tivities in  those  few  park  areas  where  mining 
is  now  permitted.  We  believe  that  stifflcient 
protection  is  afforded  to  mining  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  on  page  6,  lines  16  through 
22.  as  recommended  by  our  report  of  Febrti- 
ary  24.  1961.  to  your  committee.  ALso.  sec- 
tion 6(ai  contains  further  assviriince  that 
such  limited  mining  would  be  continued. 
Inclusion  of  specific  provision  on  mining 
might  cast  doubt  as  to  the  retention  of  other 
tises  under  the  language  cited. 

I  think  that  statement  makes  clear 
enough  what  was  intended  by  the  lan- 
guage I  have  cited;  and  if  mining  activi- 
ties in  those  special  parks  is  considered 
within  the  protection  of  that  language, 
I  think  that  the  particular  reservations 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  ref- 
erence would  also  be  included. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Then  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that  if 
the  time  ever  came,  the  pro{JOsed  lan- 
guage would  permit  the  development  of 
a  reservoir  inside  the  Dinosaur  National 
Monument. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Did  we  not  Settle  this 
issue  several  years  ago?  Did  not  Con- 
gre.ss  decide  that  the  beauties  of  Dino- 
saur National  Monument  were  such  that 
they  should  not  be  endangered  by  reser- 
voirs or  power  developments?  I  thought 
that  issue  had  been  settled.  Am  I  incor- 
rect in  my  memory? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct.  I  shall  ask  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Utah  to  reply  be- 
cause he  is  very  familiar  with  the  par- 
ticular areas  involved 

Mr.  MOSS.  In  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Act,  as  it  was  pa.ssed  by  Con- 
gress and  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent, there  was  a  prohibition  against 
the  building  of  the  Echo  Park  Dam  and 
the  Split  Mountain  Dam  So  that  is  the 
law  at  the  present  time.  To  overcome 
that  restriction  that  was  placed  in  the 
law  would  require  an  act  of  Congress. 

With  my  senior  colleague  from  Utah 
I  agree  that  there  is  reason  to  have  such 
a  dam  and  that  we  should  have  the 
water.  But  the  fact  remains  that  what 
I  have  Slated  is  in  the  law  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Therefore,  whether  any  pro- 
vision relating  to  the  Dinosaur  National 
Monument  would  go  into  the  wilderness 
bill  would  not  either  enhance  or  degrade 
the  present  limitation.  That  I.s  the  sit- 
uation as  it  exists.  Therefore,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  important  whether  or  not 
the  features  of  the  wilderne.ss  bill  attach 
to  any  part  of  the  Dinosaur  National 
Monument,  because  we  would  have  the 
same  problem  in  either  event. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield?  ,, 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield.  || 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  my  junior  colleague,  my  friend 
from  Illinois,  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  who  is  handling  the  bill  in  the 
Senate,  that  Congress  placed  one  barrier 
against  the  ultimate  development  of 
water  in  Dinosaur  when  it  adopted  the 
language  that  exists  in  the  Upper  Colo- 


rado River  Act.  We  are  about  to  place 
another  barrier,  so  that  if  the  time  should 
ever  come  when  we  would  find  it  neces- 
.sary,  for  the  life  of  the  people  of  Utah 
to  have  the  water  in  that  area,  which  is 
ours  by  right,  we  would  then  have  two 
barriers  to  overcome.  First,  we  would 
have  the  barrier  that  exists  in  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Act.  Second,  the  area 
would  be  blanketed  into  a  wilderness 
area.  Therefore.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
today  will  not  erect  the  second  barrier. 

Mr  MOSS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  am  happy  to  yield 

Mr.  MOSS.  My  senior  colleague  and 
I  agree  on  the  objective  that  the  people 
of  Utah  should  seek.  But  I  think  the 
language  of  this  bill  makes  clear  that  a 
second  barrier  would  not  be  erected,  be- 
cause the  bill  would  preserve  any  right 
that  exists  at  the  present  time.-  Of 
course,  we  could  go  into  the  history  of 
the  creation  of  the  Dinosaur  Monument 
and  its  extension.  When  it  was  ex- 
tended by  Executive  order,  the  President 
specifically  provided  in  his  order  that  the 
sites  reserved  should  remain  and  should 
not  be  impaired  by  the  extension  of  the 
monument.  But  that  is  another  argu- 
ment. The  rights  are  preserved  in  the 
bill.  We  would  not  give  up  anything  in 
the  bill  because  the  bill  provides  that 
whatever  rights  exist  shall  continue  to 
exist  and  will  not  be  derogated  by  the 
bill.  Therefore,  whether  the  area  should 
go  into  or  remain  ouuside  a  wilderness 
area,  the  original  reservation  that  was 
made  would  not  be  changed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  a  very  im- 
portant point  underlies  all  these  ques- 
tions: To  whom  do  the  water  and  the 
public  lands  belong?  I  happen  to  be 
one  who  believes  that  the  water  which 
falls  is  not  the  property  of  the  particu- 
lar locality  upon  which  it  falls  but  is  the 
property  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  also  believe  that  the  public  lands  be- 
long to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Then  when  my  friend  from  Utah  speaks 
of  "'water  that  is  rightfully  ours" 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  believe  beauty  has 
value,  too.  in  this  world,  as  well  as  utility. 
I  have  never  had  the  privilege  of  going 
into  Dinosaur  National  Monument,  but 
I  have  seen  motion  pictures  of  the  area 
and  of  canoe  trips  there.  I  have  talked 
with  people  who  have  made  the  trip.  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  great  beauty  spots 
of  the  Nation.  Its  beauty  might  be  ap- 
preciably reduced  and  possibly  destroyed 
if  we  carried  this  reservoir  theory  too 
far.  There  ought  to  be  some  place  in 
the  world  for  rushing  waters  and  the 
beauties  of  nature.  Some  people  may 
laugh,  but  beauty  is  as  much  a  part  of 
life  as  drinking  water. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Five  hundred  thou- 
sand acre-feet  of  water  of  the  reservoir 
were  granted  to  the  State  of  Utah  under 
the  Colorado  River  compact  which  was 
ratified  by  Contzie.ss  in  1948.  With  this 
legal  right  to  the  water.  Colorado  has  it 
in  the  most  effective  way  in  which  we 
can  acquire  it. 
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I  should  like  to  continue  to  question 
my  friend  from  Idaho.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  his  assumption  that  the 
language  in  the  bill  absolutely  preserves 
whatever  rights  may  be  left  after  the 
passage  of  the  Upper  Colorado  Storage 
Act.  and  docs  not  in  fact  weaken  or  elim- 
inate them.  Is  that  the  feeling  of  the 
Senator'' 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Originally  I  tried  to 
indicate  that  whatever  the  existing  law 
may  be  with  reference  to  national  parks 
and  national  monuments,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  created  and 
the  uses  to  which  they  might  be  put.  the 
language  in  the  pending  bill  is  meant  to 
preserve  the  applicability  of  such  laws. 
In  the  course  of  the  colloquy  it  developed 
that  under  existing  law  there  is  a  prohi- 
bition against  con.<;t ruction  of  the  Echo 
Park  Dam.  Therefore,  I  would  say  that 
the  language  of  the  pending  bill  affects 
that  prohibition  neither  one  way  nor 
another.     Existing  law  is  left  intact. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Is  it  the  impression 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that  the  with- 
drawals to  which  I  have  referred  within 
the  Dino.saur  National  Monument  are 
also  preserved  to  the  extent  that  they 
now  have  any  validity? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  To  the  extent  that 
they  now  have  any  validity,  as  I  have 
tried  to  indicate,  they  would  continue  to 
have  validity.  To  the  extent  that  they 
now  have  no  validity,  they  would  con- 
tinue to  have  no  validity. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  recognized  what  happened 
when  the  bill  for  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  storace  was  passed.  We  in  Utah 
cling  to  the  hope  that  some  day  condi- 
tions will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  re- 
store the  full  validity  of  those  early 
withdrawals.  It  is  my  present  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
feels  that  nothing  in  the  bill  would  af- 
fect existine  rinhts  with  respect  to  these 
withdrawals,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
need  for  the  amendment  On  the  basis 
of  that  assurance,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  will  be  happy  to  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  order  that  the 
Record  may  be  clear  on  this  point,  does 
not  the  Senator  from  Idaho  also  say  that 
the  prohibitions  which  were  imposed  in 
the  Upper  Colorado  Act  still  apply? 

Mr   CHIT^CH      Yes. 

Mr.  METCALP  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  for  the  incorporation  of  na- 
tional monuments  into  the  systems,  all 
of  that  can  be  accomplished  at  the  time 
that  the  question  of  incorporation  of 
the  monuments  arises.  The  bill,  in  sub- 
section 'c^  (1>  provides: 

There  shall  be  incorporated  Into  the  wil- 
derness system,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
and  at  the  time  provided  In  this  section, 
each  portion  of  each  park,  monument,  or 
other  unit  In  the  national  park  system — 

And  SO  forth.  This  is  different  from 
the  national  forest  section.  This  will 
have  to  come  under  discussion  at  the 
time  the  President  suggests  that  Echo 
Park  National  Montiment  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  system. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   CHITRCH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Until  that  time 
the  law  as  it  is  now  in  effect  remains 
in  effect.    Is  that  correct' 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  monument  is 
not  incorporated  into  the  system.  The 
existing  law  is  applicable  and  continues 
in  existence  without  change  so  far  as  this 
bill  is  concerned. 

Mr  BENNETT      Until  it  is 

Mr.  METCALF.  Until  the  proposal 
comes  from  the  President 

Mr  BENNETT.  To  include  it  in  the 
system. 

Mr.  METCALF      That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BENNETT  I  appreciat-e  the  ad- 
ditional rieht  I  have  withdrawn  my 
amendment.  Therefore  this  question  is 
no  longer  before  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  very  happy  to 
hear  of  the  srreat  interest  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  in  the  Dinosaur  Na- 
tional Monument.  For  3  years  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  had  pending 
a  bill  in  the  Interior  Committee  on  which 
he  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  hear- 
ine  The  bill  would  make  a  national 
park  of  the  Dinosaur  National  Monu- 
ment. I  would  be  very  happy  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  join  me  in  my 
efforts. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  .shall  be  very  happy 
to  join  the  Senator  in  his  efforts  unless 
he  has  some  Greeks  contained  within  the 
wooden  horse 

Mr.  ALLOTT  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Senator  means  by  Greeks.  I  a.ssure 
the  Senator  that  there  are  no  rotten 
apples  there.  I  must  say  that  I  think 
the  Senator's  remarks  are  uncalled  for, 
and  that  they  imply  an  impugning  of  the 
motives  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
which  I  re.sent  Let  us  leave  it  at  that. 
L-et  tis  leave  the  Record  as  it  is.  and  not 
rewrite  it. 

Madam  President.  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment identified  as   ■8-25-61 — D." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  11,  lines 
17  and  18,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  the  word  "Congre.ss"  and  to  sub- 
stitute in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives." 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  I  am  sure  the  junior 
Senator  from  Idaho  will  accept  this 
amendment  It  was  made  necessary  by 
some  amendments  which  were  made  in 
committee.  Unless  the  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  language  in  the  bill  is  in- 
consistent. I  do  not  see  any  point  in 
discussing  it  further. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  happy  to  accept  it.  and  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  adopt  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legisi,ati\i  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
line  2  on  page  11  It  is  proposed  to  add 
the  following  words: 

Proiided  fu'thcT,  That  where  a  resolution 
of  opposition  to  any  such  reccmmendinion 
ha?  been  Introduced,  a  hearing  thereon  shaU 
be  held  within  30  days  by  the  committee  to 
which  such  resolution  has  been  referred. 

Mr.  MILLER.  One  of  the  principal 
points  in  the  major  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Al- 
LOTT]  was  that  in  the  negative  procedure 
which  the  bill  provides,  a  resolution  in 
opposition  might  be  introduced  without 
the  benefit  of  a  hearing,  and  that  under 
the  Reorganization  Act  procedure  when 
an  effort  would  be  made  to  pry  loose 
from  the  committee  the  resolution,  the 
proponent  of  the  motion  would  not  have 
the  benefit  of  the  record  of  the  hearing 
before  the  committee  to  sustain  his  mo- 
tion. I  feel  quite  sure  that  Members  of 
the  Senate  would  not  like  to  have  such 
a  situation  arise,  and  that  the  intent  of 
the  Senate  is  that  if  a  resolution  of  op- 
position to  a  recommendation  is  present- 
ed, at  least  it  should  be  given  a  hearing. 
All  my  amendment  provides  is  that  such 
opportunity  shall  be  granted,  and  that 
the  hearing  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
committee  within  30  days. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church  1,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  and  I  understand  it  is  acceptable 
to  him.  I  have  no  further  comments 
to  make  on  the  amendment.  If  Sena- 
tors have  any  questions,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield  to  them  and  shall  try  to  answer 
the  questions. 

Mr.  CHURCH  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  correct  in  his 
assumption  that  the  amendment  is 
acceptable  to  me.  I  beUeve  the  amend- 
ment improves  the  procedures  for  re- 
view which  are  now  incorp>orated  in  the 
bill,  by  making  it  certain  that  in  every 
case  a  hearing  will  be  held,  so  that  all 
the  facts  can  be  brought  to  Ught  and  a 
proper  record  made  to  support  a  reso- 
lution of  opposition  when  it  is  brought 
to  the  floor. 

I  think  the  amendment  is  a  good 
amendment  and  a  fair  amendment.  It 
reaches  one  of  the  principal  objections 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
IMr.  AllottI  earlier  in  the  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
que.?tlon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Tlic  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Madam  President. 
I  call  up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  19,  line 
24,  after  the  word  "and"  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  "at  least". 

On  page  20.  line  1.  after  the  word  "In- 
terior"' insert  "and  the  Secretary'  of  Ag- 
riculture"'; in  line  3,  after  the  word 
"the",  where  it  appears  the  first  time, 
insert  "appropriate":  in  hne  5  strike 
the  word  "Congress"  and  insert  the 
word  "President";  in  line  6  after  the 
word    Interior"  insert  "or  the  Secretai-y 
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of  Agriculture  and  any  recommendations 
made  to  the  Congress  by  the  President." 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Madam  President, 
this  is  in  the  natvu-e  of  a  perfecting 
amendment.  The  committee  adopted  an 
amendment  providing  for  a  Land  Use 
Commission  in  States  where  the  Federal 
Government  owns  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  total  land  area,  and  provided  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
should  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  It  was,  of  course,  intended  that 
recommendations  having  to  do  with 
public  lands  should  go  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  reservations  and 
withdrawals  having  to  do  with  the  Forest 
Service  should  go  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  amendment  merely 
provides  that  the  appropriate  Secretary 
shall  have  jurisdiction. 

The  other  amendment  is  that  the 
Commission  shall  have  three  members 
who  shall  be  residents  of  the  State  con- 
cerned, and  the  words  "at  least"  provide 
that  the  President  may  appoint  three  or 
more  members. 

I  understand  the  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  is  acceptable.  It  imple- 
ments what  was  intended  by  the  com- 
mittee at  the  time  the  amendment  was 
first  taken  up.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President, 
yesterday  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  and 
I  engaged  in  a  colloquy  over  the  problems 
involved  in  State-owned  lands  included 
in  the  wilderness  areas.  With  that  in 
mind,  and  with  the  understanding  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Idaho,  I  should  like 
to  offer  my  amendment : 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  12, 
between  lines  6  and  7,  it  is  proposed  to 
msert  the  foUowmg: 

STATE   L.ANDS   SURROUNDED   BY    WILDERNESS 
SYSTEM 

(J)  In  any  case  where  State-owned  land 
is  completely  surrounded  by  lands  incorpo- 
rated into  the  wilderness  system  such  State 
shall  be  given  either  ( 1 )  such  rights  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  adequate  access  to 
such  State-owned  land  by  such  State  and  Its 
successors  in  interest,  or  (2)  vacant,  unap- 
propriated, and  land  in  the  same  State,  net 
exceeding  the  value  of  the  surrounded  land, 
in  exchange  for  the  surrounded  land. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  President,  I 
am  very  happy  that  the  original  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  has  been  so  modified.  In 
its  modified  form,  it  is  acceptable  to  me. 

The  Record  should  show  that  there 
are  7,599  acres  of  State  land  in  six 
wilderness-type  areas  in  the  national 
forests  in  the  West.  There  are  110.000 
acres  of  State  lands  in  the  boiindary  wa- 
ters canoe  area  in  Minnesota. 

The  six  western  areas  and  the  State 
acreage  in  them  are  as  follows; 

South  Absoraka,  Wyo.,   160  acres. 

Teton.  Wyo..  40  acres. 

Cloud  Peak,  Wyo.,  120  acres. 


Rawah,  Colo.,  1,218  acres. 

San  Juan,  Colo..  1,920  acres. 

Idaho  Primitive  Area,  Idaho,  4,144 
acres. 

I  am  also  told  that  the  precise  acre- 
age of  State  holdings  in  national  parks 
and  wildlife  areas  is  being  determined, 
but  that  it  is  comparatively  quite  small. 
I  am  sorry  I  do  not  have  the  precise 
figures.  However,  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  fair  to  the  States  involved.  If 
they  need  rights  of  access,  they  should 
have  them;  if  they  want  to  relinquish 
the  land,  they  ought  to  have  the  right 
to  acquire  other  land  of  comparable 
value. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  all  I  was 
hoping  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
after  prolonged  debate  on  numerous 
amendments  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
wilderness  bill.  S.  174.  I  commend  e.spe- 
cially  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [  Mr. 
Anderson!  for  his  leadership  in  develop- 
ing this  legislation  and  advancing  its 
consideration.  I  also  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church! 
who  has  managed  the  bill,  along  with 
the  Senator  from  Montana  ( Mr.  Met- 
CALFl.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  important  measure. 

This  is  an  excellent  measure,  one  that 
should  make  sure  that  some  parts  of 
America  may  always  remain  unspoiled 
and  beautiful  in  their  own  natural  way, 
untrammeled  by  man  and  unmarred  by 
machinery.  I  am  happy  to  be  among 
its  cosponsors.  It  is  a  measure  that  gives 
expression  to  a  policy  which  has  long 
been  a  reality  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  American  people  but  has  never 
yet  been  embodied  in  legislation  Enact- 
ment of  this  congressional  charter  for 
wilderne.ss  will  long  be  looked  upon  as 
one  with  historic  significance. 

After  the  conference  on  Northwest 
wilderness  held  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  in 
April  of  1956.  when  we  were  developing 
a  wilderness  bill  in  draft  form  for  the 
first  time  and  submittinc;  it  for  criticism 
and  suggestiorLs — 2  months  before  its 
first  introduction — one  of  the  partici- 
pants in  the  conference  wrote  me  a  let- 
ter and  said:  "The  proposal  to  establish 
a  national  wilderness  preservation  sys- 
tem, in  which  your  role  is  so  prominent, 
was  presented  to  us  and  talked  about  in 
great  detail  at  the  conference  banquet — 
its  first  unveiling  before  the  general  pub- 
lic. Then,  and  all  the  following  day." 
said  this  letter,  "there  was  something 
that  made  us  sense  that  we  were  par- 
ticipating in  an  event  of  special  signifi- 
cance." 

Madam  President.  I  think  we  feel 
that  way  here  today.  After  a  decade  of 
earnest  study  on  the  part  of  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  devoted  to  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  preserving  some  of  the 
remnants  of  primeval  America  that  are 
still  within  our  keeping  as  citizens,  we 
undertook  some  5  years  ago  to  formu- 


late a  legislative  program  that  would  ac- 
complish our  preservation  purposes 
without  damaging  any  other  public  pro- 
gram or  sacrificing  any  other  existing 
interests.  For  4  years,  through  two 
Congresses,  this  measure  has  been  sub- 
jected to  hearings,  criticisms,  revisions, 
and  reintroductions.  We  now  have  in 
Senator  Anderson's  S.  174  the  culmina- 
tion of  all  this  that  has  gone  before. 

Four  years  ago.  when  I  addressed  the 
first  hearing  on  this  measure.  I  had  the 
feeling  that  we  were  approaching  this 
undertaking  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  I 
was  convinced  then  that  the  chance  to 
provide  for  wilderness  preservation  with- 
out interfering  with  other  programs  will 
not  last  very  long.  Four  years  later  I 
feel  this  even  more  strongly  and  consider 
it  fortunate  that  our  opportunity  is  still 
as  good  as  it  is.  We  should  indeed  act 
promptly. 

Our  conservation  situation  becomes 
constantly  more  difficult.  Those  of  us  in 
the  Congress  who  are  vitally  interested 
are  indeed  worried,  and  with  good  cause. 
We  see  the  pressure  that  is  coming,  and, 
as  elected  representatives,  we  see  our 
duty  to  do  something  before  all  the 
horses  have  been  driven  out  of  all  our 
barns.  There  seems  to  be  a  crisis  every 
day  in  the  world  in  which  we  live,  and 
the  only  way  we  are  going  to  change  this 
is  by  looking  ahead  and  taking  timely 
action. 

This  is  what  this  wilderness  bill  pro- 
poses to  do.  Instead  of  waiting  until 
the  crisis  has  engulfed  us.  we  can, 
through  this  legislation,  make  secure  the 
preservation  of  these  areas  that  do  now, 
in  effect,  constitute  our  national  wilder- 
ness system,  the  areas  that  are  now.  in 
fact,  handled  as  wilderness,  even  though 
they  serve  other  and  consistent  purposes 
also.  Doing  that  now  means  providing 
security  for  what  we  already  have,  per- 
petuating the  multiple-purpose  programs 
we  now  have  on  those  areas,  and  making 
sure  that  multiple  purpose  on  the.se  lands 
always  includes  wilderne.ss  preservation. 

Let  me  hasten  to  emphasize  that  the 
situation  which  puts  us  under  such  a 
pressing  obligation  to  provide  wilderness 
protection  ahso  still  presents  us  a  re- 
markably rich  opportunity. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  that,  after  the 
centuries  we  have  spent  in  developing 
this  continent,  we  do  still  have  some 
large  areas  of  wilderness.  It  is  doubly 
fortunate  that  many  of  these  areas  are 
federally  owned  and  are  also  included 
in  parks,  forests,  or  refuges,  or  other 
kinds  of  reservations  within  which  the 
wilderness  has  so  far  been  preserved  in 
keeping  with  the  purposes  of  the  reser- 
vations. 

Some  48  or  so  national  parks  and  mon- 
uments have  within  them  unspoiled 
areas  large  enough  to  be  called  wilder- 
ness. It  is  estimated  that  some  20  or 
so  of  the  national  wildlife  refuges  and 
ranges  do  too.  Within  the  national  for- 
ests there  are  .some  82  areas  that  have 
been  designated  by  the  Forest  Service 
for  protection  as  wilderness. 

Putting  all  these  together,  we  have  150 
or  so  areas  of  wilderness  in  Federal 
ownership  that  are  also  inside  areas 
within  which  wilderness  can  be  preserved 
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consistently  with  other  purposes,  as  part 
of  what  might  be  called  a  multipurpose 
wilderness-preservation  program. 

At  present,  however,  there  is  no  law 
of  Congress  which  protects  these  areas 
of  wilderness  as  wilderness,  although 
the  Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act 
passed  last  year  does  make  plain  that 
the  preservation  of  wilderness  within 
the  national  forests  has  congressional 
endorsement,  and  wilderness  preserva- 
tion is  indeed  an  assumed  purpose  of 
our  national  parks. 

Even  in  the  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments, however,  the  pre.ssures  for  roads 
and  nonwilderness  recreational  and 
tourist  developments  threaten  in  many 
places  to  destroy  the  primeval  back- 
country  wilderness.  In  the  national 
forests,  the  wilderness,  wild,  primitive, 
and  canoe  areas  have  been  set  up  ad- 
ministratively and  could  be  abolished 
or  greatly  reduced  by  a  future  Secretary' 
of  Agriculture.  In  fact,  none  of  our 
Federal  wilderness  has  the  protection 
which  Congress  could  give  by  providing 
for  wilderness  preservation  as  a  national 
policy  applied  to  a  definite  system  of 
areas. 

This  wilderness  bill  will  provide  this 
needed  protection,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  integrated  without  violence  into 
the  land-management  policies  and  pro- 
grams that  have  already  been  .so  care- 
fully developed  This  bill  shows  how  we 
still  can  preserve  in  America  an  ade- 
quate system  of  wilderness  areas  with- 
out sacrificing  any  other  program.  But 
there  will  not  long  be  any  such  areas 
unless  we  do  deliberately  preserve  them 
as  wilderness.  So  I  consider  this  pro- 
gram both  readily  feasible  and  also 
urgent. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  as  easy  to  ac- 
complish as  It  is  important.  It  will  be 
part  of  an  overall  land-management 
program  that  encompa.s.ses  also  our 
other  needs. 

There  need  be  no  e.ssential  conflict. 
No  area  now  devoted  to  any  economic 
purpose,  or  to  any  other  development 
program,  is  withdrawn  from  its  u.se  by 
this  legislation.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion, rather,  is  based  on  the  understand- 
ing that  we  in  America  still  have  the 
opportunity  for  preserving  wilderness 
while  at  the  same  time  meeting,  outside 
our  wilderness  reserves,  all  our  needs 
for  commodities  and  for  developed 
recreation  areas  It  is.  for  example,  in 
no  sense  in  confiict  with,  or  in  comp)eti- 
tion  with.  forestiT  for  timber  and  other 
economic  products.  On  the  contrary, 
foresters  are  among  those  upon  whom 
our  wilderness  program  is,  in  reality,  de- 
pendent for  its  success. 

If  ever  the  American  people  come  to 
the  borders  of  our  wilderness  areas  with 
a  need  for  timber  that  cannot  be  met 
elsewhere,  then  our  wilderness  areas  will 
be  doomed. 

Thus,  it  is  to  the  foresters  of  America. 
and  to  their  effective  programs  for  sus- 
tained yield  cutting  on  their  production 
forests,  that  we  must  look  for  success  in 
wilderness  preservation. 

We  recognize  this,  and  we  face  our  pro- 
gram in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  with 
a  feeling  of  dependence  on  the  intelligent 
foresters  of  America  for  support. 


Similarly,  we  contemplate  cooperation 
and  integration  with  other  enterprises 
that  may  likewise  be  inconsistent  within 
a  wilderness  and  yet  thoroughly  con- 
sistent with  the  preservation  of  wilder- 
ness as  a  part  of  an  overall  program. 

Not  only  in  a  general  or  overall  sense, 
but  also,  specific- Uy.  with  regard  to  each 
area  involved,  ti..s  proposal  is  one  that 
respects  the  importance  of  other  pro- 
grams. It  is  a  multiple-purpose  wilder- 
ness program.  Every  area  included  in 
the  proposed  national  wilderness  preser- 
vation system  is  now  serving  some  other 
purpose,  or  purposes,  consistent  with  the 
continued  protection  of  the  area  as 
wilderness.  Under  this  legislation,  these 
areas  will  continue  to  serve  these  pur- 
poses, and  they  will  be  administered  by 
the  same  agencies  that  now  handle  them. 

The  central  concept  of  this  measure, 
as  I  see  it,  is  that  our  present  areas  of 
wilderness  can  be  preserved  within  the 
existing  land-management  pattern  if  the 
preservation  purpose  is  made  a  matter 
of  fundamental  policy. 

Rather  than  upsetting  the  multiple- 
use  program  of  the  Forest  Service,  for 
example,  this  legislation  should  help  pre- 
vent the  upset  that  would  result  if  the 
wilderness  areas  are  not  protected  from 
the  uses  that  would  destroy  them  as 
wilderness. 

As  to  national  park  and  monument 
areas  to  be  included,  the  bill  gives  added 
protection  as  wilderness  for  the  portions 
not  needed  for  roads  and  accommoda- 
tions, and  yet  sets  no  limitation  on  the 
portions  that  may  be  designated  for  such 
use.  as  needed.  Park  areas  will  continue 
to  .sei-ve  park  puiposes.  just  as  forest 
areas  will  continue  to  sei-\-e  forest  pur- 
poses. 

The  areas  in  national  wildlife  refuges 
and  ranges  to  be  included  will  continue 
to  serve  their  wildlife  purposes.  Some 
wilderness  is  essential  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  native  species  of  wilderness 
wildlife.  This  measure,  accordingly,  will 
help  insure  our  having  a  few  areas  de- 
voted primarily  to  the  preservation  of 
wildlife  through  the  protection  of  their 
wilderness  environment. 

Thus  for  every  area  to  be  included  in 
this  system,  wilderness  preservation  will 
be  an  aspect  of  its  management  for  some 
other  concurrent  purpose. 

I  might  also  emphasize  this  in  the  neg- 
ative, by  pointing  out  that  the  bill  does 
not  establish  any  special-use  privilege, 
nor  does  it  provide  for  any  special  users. 
Rather  than  being  concerned  with  any 
special  use  or  user,  it  relates  instead  to 
the  character  of  the  areas  involved. 
Hunting,  for  example,  although  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  bill,  will  continue  to  be 
a  major  recreation  within  many  na- 
tional-forest units  of  the  system  and  will 
be  prohibited  in  national  parks.  Wher- 
ever there  is  hunting,  it  will  be  wilder- 
ness hunting.  That  is  the  force  of  this 
measure. 

Uses  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  lands 
involved  will  continue  to  vary.  The 
common  concern  is  that  wilderness  con- 
ditions will  persist,  whatever  the  uses. 

The  first  achievement  of  this  bill,  in 
my  opinion,  wiU  be  Its  establishment  of 
a  clear-cut  national  policy  for  preserv- 


ing, for  both  the  present  and  the  future, 
some  of  what  remains  of  our  resource  of 
wilderne.ss.  In  line  with  such  a  policy, 
the  Congress  as  I  read  the  bill,  gives 
sanction  to  the  policies  and  programs  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Interior  Depart- 
ments under  whose  wise  administration 
our  great  resource  of  wilderness  has  so 
far  been  preserved.  And  the  measure 
provides  a  way  whereby  this  policy  and 
this  sanction  can  take  effect  m  a  prac- 
tical program. 

I  view  as  of  central  importance  in 
this  program  the  establishment  of  the 
national  wilderness  preservation  sys- 
tem, to  be  made  up  of  areas  of  primeval 
America  that  are  still  wilderness  and  in 
Federal  ownership  and  capable  of  being 
kept  that  way  without  interfering  with 
other  present  purposes  now  being  served 
by  these  lands.  This  will  not  mean  any 
transfer  of  areas  from  one  agency  of 
government  to  another,  nor  any  change 
of  jurisdiction.  No  new  land-adminis- 
tering agency  will  be  created. 

The  fact  should  be  emphasized  that 
this  national  wilderness  preservation 
system  will  be  made  up  of  areas  that  are 
already  in  Federal  ownership  and  are 
already  within  parks,  forests  or  refuges. 

Each  such  area  will  remain  as  at 
present,  park,  forest,  or  refuge,  as  it  is 
now  administered.  It  will  continue  to 
serve  the  multiple  purposes  it  now 
serves  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
.same  agency  that  now  protects  it.  The 
difference  will  he  on  the  fact  that  from 
now  on  the  agency  having  jiu-isdiction 
over  any  areas  within  this  system  will 
have  the  sanction  and  encouragement 
of  Congress  and  the  legal  responsibility 
for  preserving  the  area's  wilderness 
character.  It  will  have  the  responsibil- 
ity for  seeing  that  other  purposes  con- 
tinue to  be  served  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  damage  to  the  wilderness. 

Each  such  area  will  thus  come  under 
special  protection  as  part  of  the  Na- 
tion's still  unspoiled  heritage  of  the 
primeval. 

Besides  giving  expression  to  a  na- 
tional policy  and  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  wilderness  preserva- 
tion system,  this  bill  also  describes  and 
provides  for  the  proper  use  of  the  areas 
of  wilderness  it  is  designed  to  preserve 

In  this  connection.  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  again  that  this  proposal  is 
not  one  for  any  special-use  or  special- 
privilege  legislation. 

The  first  and  topic  sentence  of  the 
section  of  this  bill  that  relates  to  uses 
of  the  areas  within  this  system — section 
6 — expresses  a  key  concept  in  this  pro- 
posal.    It  states  firmly  that — 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  interpreted  as 
interfering  with  the  pvirposes  stated  in  the 
establishment  of,  or  pertaining  to.  any  na- 
tional park  or  monument  or  other  unit  of 
the  national  park  system,  or  any  forest,  wild- 
life refuge,  game  range,  or  other  area  in- 
volved, except  that  any  agency  administer- 
ing any  area  within  the  wilderness  system 
shall  be  responsible  for  preserving  the  wil- 
derness character  of  the  area  and  shall  so  ad- 
minister such  area  for  such  other  purposes 
as  also   to  preserve  its  wilderness  character 

Under  this  proposal,  for  example,  the 
parts  of  the  national  forests  mvolved 
would  continue  imder  the  same  kind  of 
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administration  they  now  have.  Grazing 
permits,  for  instance,  could  be  continued 
as  at  present.  The  basic  multiple  pur- 
poses of  the  national  forests  would  be 
maintained. 

National  parks,  national  wildlife 
refuges,  and  any  other  areas  would  also, 
as  already  pointed  out,  continue  to 
serve  their  own  distinctive  purposes. 

No  use  privileges  of  any  kind  will  be 
created  by  this  proposed  law.  The  only 
added  responsibility  of  each  administer- 
ing agency  will  be  to  see  that  the  areas 
in  the  system  under  its  jui'isdiction  re- 
main wilderness — as  they  are  now.  I  re- 
iterate, this  bill  deals  only  with  preserv- 
ing wilderness  as  such  in  connection  with 
various  other  land  uses  and  does  not 
create  any  special  privilege,  or  provide 
for  any  special  users. 

Our  civilization  moves  fast.  Om*  popu- 
lation pressures  are  growing.  The  time 
when  we  still  have  the  opportunity  to 
provide  for  the  preservation  of  wilder- 
ness without  having  to  interfere  with 
other  programs  will  not  be  with  us  long. 

This  is  a  far-reaching,  carefully 
thought  out  proposal.  It  deserves  and 
requires  the  consideration  of  all  who  are 
concei-ned  with  the  values  that  we  place 
on  our  wilderness.  While  certain  amend- 
ments have  been  adopted,  they  have  not 
seriously  changed  or  weakened  the  meas- 
ure. 

At  the  1954  annual  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Foresters,  Dr.  James 
P.  Gilligan,  then  a  member  of  the 
forestry  department  of  the  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
speaking  on  wilderness  preservation, 
commented  as  follows: 

wilderness  supporters  have  been  chiefly 
defense  minded,  rushing  to  prevent  develop- 
ments that  may  have  been  carefully  drawn 
and  Justified.  The  majority  of  areas  now 
called  wilderness  exist  because  recreational 
or  Industrial  development  have  not.  as  yet. 
been  economically  feasible.  If  there  were 
well-deflned  purposes  and  plans  for  a  na- 
tional wilderness  system  which  could  gen- 
erate common  support,  the  wilderness  move- 
ment might  well  be  Irrepressible.  As  it  is. 
the  disagreement  among  wilderness  propo- 
nents Is  a  highly  Important  deterrent  to  wil- 
derness preservation  in  this  country. 

Here  is  a  bill  which  I  trust  can  gen- 
erate common  support  and  firmly  estab- 
lish a  sound  wilderness  preservation  pol- 
icy and  program.  It  is  good  legislation. 
It  is  needed  today  and  for  the  future. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  several 
amendments  offered  and  a  statement 
with  respect  to  each. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments and  statements  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  17,  strike  out  all  of  lines  6  through 
11  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(8>  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent,  within  national  forest  and  pub- 
lic domain  areas  Included  in  the  wilderness 
system,  any  activity,  including  prospecting, 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  Information 
about  mineral  or  water  resources  or  to  pre- 
vent the  completely  subsurface  use  of  such 
areas,  If  such  activity  or  subsurface  use  is 
Citrried  on.  in  a  manner  which  is  not  incom- 
patible with  the  preservation  of  the  wilder- 
ness environment." 


COMMENTS  ON  S.  174  AMENDME.N'TS NO.  1 

Amendment  •'8-18-61— C"  to  S.  174  by  Sen- 
ator Allott  and  others  I  believe  to  be  unde- 
sirable. It  would  amend  section  60)  (8j  by 
permitting  subsurface  use  of  wilderness  areas 
and  fact-finding  activity  In  wilderness  areas 
regarding  water  resources.  Section  6(ci(8) 
was  itself  an  amendment  added  tn  commit- 
tee to  permit  prospecting  and  oilier  fact- 
finding activity  regarduig  minerul  resources. 
Every  such  concession  is  a  weakening  of  the 
wilderness  preservation  policy  and  program 
to  be  established  by  S.  174.  The  va^ue  per- 
mission proposed  in  this  amendment  for 
subsurface  use  of  wilderness  area'',  coupled 
with  its  extension  of  investigations,  would 
weaken  a  preservation  program  which  in- 
cludes only  a  small  i>ortion  of  ovir  land  and 
which  already  has  been  modified  even  for 
this  smuU  portion  by  many  special  pro- 
vision.s,  11 

On  page  10,  line  12.  strike  out  nil  through 
line  7  on  page  11  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

(fi  Any  recommendation  of  the  President 
made  in  accordance  wiUi  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  take  effect  upon  the  day 
following  the  adjournment  sli:e  die  of  the 
first  complete  session  of  the  Congress  follow- 
ing the  date  or  dates  on  which  such  recom- 
mendation was  received  by  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Repriisentatlves; 
but  only  if  prior  to  such  adjournment 
Ckjngress  approves  a  concurrent  resolution 
declaring  itself  in  favor  of  such  recommenda- 
tion: Provided.  That,  in  the  case  Of  a  recom- 
mendation covering  two  or  morje  separate 
areas,  such  resolution  may  be  limited  to  one 
or  more  of  the  areas  covered  or  paj^ts  thereof. 

COMMENTS   ON    S.    174    .^MENDME^^tS NO.    2 

Amendment  '8-18-16 — D"  to  S.  174  by  Mr. 
Allott  and  others  is  extremely  itindeslrable 
as  seriously  ob.«tructlve  to  the  prOigram  to  be 
established  by  this  bill  It  was  voted  down 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  ar.d  Insular 
Affairs.  It  has  been  earnestly  opposed  by  the 
committee  chairman.  Senator  Clinton  P.  An- 
derson, and  by  other  leading  proponents  of 
wilderness  preservation.  It  has  been  strongly 
urged  on  Senators  by  commercial  Interests 
who  have  long  opposed  the  wilderness  bill. 

This  amendment  would  require  a  concur- 
rent resolution  (or  act  of  Congress)  as  the 
final  step  in  approving,  in  the  future,  each 
of  more  than  a  hundred  separate  tracts  that 
this  act  itself  (S.  174)  authorize?  for  inclu- 
sion In  the  wilderness  system. 

S.  174  provides  In  subsections  3(b).  3(c), 
and  3(d)  for  the  areas  that  may  be  Included 
in  the  wilderness  sy.stem.  Forty-four  na- 
tional forest  areas  are  immediately  Included. 
Thirty-nine  other  national  forest  areas  (now 
classed  as  "primitive")  are  included  but 
made  subject  to  further  review  In  a  10-year 
review  program.  Area.s  in  the  Na'ional  Park 
System  that  are  5.000  acres  in  sUe  or  larger 
and  without  roads  are  similarly  included  and 
similarly  subject  to  review  In  a  10-year  re- 
view program.  So  also  are  areas  In  wildlife 
refuges  and  ranges  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  inclusion.  TTiese 
areas  authorized  for  preservation  as  wllder- 
ne.ss  are  to  be  Included  In  the  wilderness 
system  following  review,  public  notice,  public 
hearing  If  demanded.  recommeJidatlon  by 
the  President,  and  scrutiny  by  Congress. 

Upon  recommendation  by  the  President, 
these  areas  will  be  incorporated  finally  In 
the  wilderness  system  If  Congress  does  not 
reject  the  President's  recommendations. 
Either  a  Senate  or  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives resolution  will  reject  a  recommend:i- 
tlon.  Under  provisions  ad  >pte<J  from  the 
Reorganization  Act,  such  a  retoiuUon  of 
rejection  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
chairman.  Senator  CtiNTON  P.  .^kderson,  of 
New  Mexico,  predicted  In  his  address  of  Au- 


gvist  24,  1961.  to  the  Senate  on  the  wilder- 
ness bill  that  "there  Is  going  to  be  little 
objection  to  the  inclusion  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  these  existing  wild  areas  in  the 
wilderness  preservation  system"  following 
the  review  pr<x:edure  and  Presidential  rec- 
ommendation. 

"So,"  Senator  Anderson  pointed  out.  "by 
the  procedures  of  S.  174.  a  vast  workload  will 
be  avoided,  without  sacnflclng  any  of  the 
power  of  either  House  of  Congress  to  work 
Its  will." 

These  procedures  with  Presidential  recom- 
mendations becoming  efTectlve  If  not  disap- 
proved by  the  -Senate  or  House  of  Represent- 
atives are  limited  to  the  areas  that  are 
specttically  dealt  with  in  subsections  3tb). 
3(c),  or  3(d)  of  S.  174.  As  the  committee 
report  points  out  on  page  12.  second  par.n- 
graph,  "beyond  those  areas,  no  Federal  lands 
can. become  a  unit  of  the  wilderness  system 
except  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  that 
effect."  This  is  provided  for  in  sutjsectlon 
3(h)  of  the  bill.S.  174. 

Amendment  "8-18-16— D  by  Senator  Al- 
lott and  others  would  require  a  new  act  not 
only  for  the  areas  beyond  those  that  Con- 
gress provides  for  in  S.  174  but  also  for  those 
which  are  provided  for  in  S  174  This 
amendment  would  substitute  for  the  final 
step  in  the  S  174  procedure  the  requirement 
of  a  concurrent  resolution.  Such  a  concur- 
rent resolution  approving  a  PresidentlaJ  rec- 
ommendation would  be  luUy  equivalent  to 
an  act  of  Congress.  This  amendment  thus 
proposes  for  each  area  not  only  the  author- 
ization given  in  S.  174  but  also  a  later  further 
act  of  Congress. 

■'There  are  about  100  prospective  wilder- 
ness tracts  to  be  processed,"  Senator  Ander- 
son told  the  Senate  on  August  24  Citing 
Representative  Clarence  Cannon's  state- 
ment that  there  are  27  steps  involved  In 
passing  a  bill  through  Congre.ss,  Senator 
Ander.son  estimated  "it  would  Involve  at 
least  2.7U0  separate  actions  here  In  Congress 
to  pa.ss  a  bill  on  each  and  every  one  of  the 
prospective  wilderness  tracts. •• 

The  procedure  of  S.  174  Instircs  prompt 
action  on  a  resolution  to  reject  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  regarding  a  wil- 
derness unit.  The  concurrent  resolution 
that  Senator  Allott  s  amendment  "8- IB- 
IS—  D "  would  require  would  be  subject  to  all 
the  delays  of  congressional  legislation.  Its 
effect  would  be  obstructive,  aiid  the  support 
it  has  received  suggests  that  lt.s  advocates 
would  be  pleased  by  such   an   effect 

Its  defeat  In  committee  shoiild  be  sus- 
tained by  rejection  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 


On  page  3.  line  19.  strike  out  all  through 
line  10  on  page  6  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(b)(1)  The  wilderness  system  shall  in- 
clude all  areas  within  the  national  forests 
classified  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Ser\  ice  as  wilderness,  wild, 
or  canoe:  Provided.  That  the  areas  within 
the  national  forests  classified  as  primitive 
may  be  included  In  the  wilderness  system 
as  hereinafter  provided.  Following  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall,  within  ten  years,  review.  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  C,  section  25120. 
of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  title 
36.  effective  January  1,  1959.  the  suitability 
of  each  primitive  area  in  the  national  for- 
ests for  preservation  as  wilderness  and  shall 
report  his  findings  to  the  President.  Before 
the  convening  of  Congress  each  year,  the 
President  shall  advise  the  United  States 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  his 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  in- 
clusion within  the  wilderness  system  of  each 
primitive  area  on  which  review  has  been 
completed    In    the    preceding    year,    together 
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with  maps  and  definition  of  boundaries: 
Provided.  That  the  President  may  as  a  part 
of  his  recommendations,  alter  the  bound- 
aries existing  on  the  date  of  this  Act  for 
any  primitive  area  to  be  Included  In  the 
wilderness  system  recommending  the  ex- 
clusion and  return  to  national  forest  land 
status  of  any  portions  not  predominantly 
of  wilderness  value,  or  recommending  the 
addition  of  any  contiguous  area  of  national 
forest  lands  predominantly  of  wilderness 
value  Provided  further.  That  following  such 
exclusions  and  additions  any  primitive  area 
recommended  to  be  included  in  the  wilder- 
ness system  shall  not  exceed  the  area  classi- 
fied as  primltue  on  the  date  of  this  Act 
The  recommendation  of  the  President  with 
respect  to  the  Inclusion  in  the  wilderness 
system  of  a  primitive  area,  or  portions  there- 
of, shall  became  effective  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  if)  of  this  section: 
Provided.  That  If  Congress  fails  to  approve 
a  recommendation  of  the  President  and  no 
revised  recommendation  is  made  to  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  that  primitive  area 
within  two  years  the  land  shall  cease  to 
be  a  primitive  area  and  shall  be  adminis- 
tered as  other  national  forest  lands  i4nd 
provided  further.  That  primitive  areas  with 
respect  to  which  recommendations  are  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  on  the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth  years  of  the  review  j>€riod  herein 
provided  shall  retain  their  status  as  primi- 
tive areas  until  the  expiration,  m  respect 
to  each  area,  of  a  full  session  of  Congress, 
two  years  for  resubmi-ssion  of  revised  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  by  the  President, 
and.  If  so  resubmitted,  until  the  expiration 
of  a  full  session  of  Congress  thereafter 
Recommendations  on  all  primitive  areas  not 
previously  submltt^'d  to  the  Congress  shall 
be  made  during  the  tenth  year  of  the  re- 
view period  Any  primitive  area,  or  portion 
thereof,  on  which  a  recommendation  for  in- 
clusion in  the  wilderness  system  has  not 
become  efTectlve  within  fourteen  years  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  cease 
to  be  a  primitive  area  and  shall  be  adminis- 
tered  as   other   national    forest   land 

COMMENTS  ON   S     174    AMENDMENTS — NO     3 

-Amendment  "8-18-61 — E"  to  S.  174  by  Sen- 
ator Allott  and  others  is  extremely  unde- 
sirable It  leaves  the  39  national  forest 
areas  of  wilderness  now  classified  as  "primi- 
tive" out  of  the  wilderness  system  It  thus 
removes  from  these  7,890,973  acres  of  na- 
tional forest  land  the  wilderness  protection 
that  S.  174  would  give  them  at  once,  and 
during  the  10-year  review  program  provided 
for  their  study  and  final  delineation  To  be 
protected  as  wilderness  any  of  these  areas 
would  have  to  be  added  to  the  wilderness 
system  during  the  10-year  review  period. 

All  of  the  sponsors  of  t.his  amendment 
are  likewise  sponsors  of  the  amendment 
■  8-18-61 — D"  which  would  require  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  Congress  as  the  final  step 
in  the  procedure  for  including  a  primitive 
area  in  the  wilderness  system  Tlitis  these 
two  amendments  would  greatly  Impede  the 
establishment  of  these  areas  of  wilderness  In 
the  system  for  their  protection  under  S    174 

This  amendment  'S-lS-ei— E"  as  printed 
seems  extensive  and  carefully  constructed 
Actually  it  merely  omits  certain  Important 
words  and  phrases  from  S  174  as  reported  to 
the  Senate.  These  omissions  should  not  be 
obscured 


system,  include  with  such  recommendations 
the  Independent  views  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State  In  which  such  area  is  located  with 
respect  to  the  Secretary's  recommendations 
generally,  unless  no  reply  Is  received  from 
such  Governor  within  ninety  days  after  such 
recommendations  are  submitted  to  him  and 
his  views  thereon  requested 

i2i  Views  submitted  to  the  President  un- 
der the  provisions  of  (  1  i  of  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  any  area  shall  be  included 
with  any  recommendations  to  Congress  with 
respect  to  such  area 

COMMENTS   ON    S.    174    AMENDMENTS NO.    4 

Amendment  "8  18-61--F"  to  S  174  by 
Sei:ator  Allott  and  others  Is  undesirable 
It  wovUd  delay  and  interfere  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  wilderness  preservation 
system  by  requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
seek  the  views  of  the  Governors  of  the  States 
regarding  the  areas  of  wilderness  authorized 
for  preservation  by  subsections  3(b),  3(c), 
and  3id)  of  S  174  All  of  the  areas  so  au- 
thorized are  already  In  Federal  ownership  and 
are  already  being  protected  as  wilderness 
in  the  national  park  system,  in  wildlife 
refuges  and  ranges,  and  m  certain  portions 
of  national  forests  classified  as  wilderness 
wild,  primitive,  or  canoe  There  is  thus  no 
need  for  seeking  the  views  of  State  Gover- 
nors These  views,  of  course,  can  be  ex- 
pressed and  will  thereupon  receive  due  at- 
tention by  the  President  and  the  C<3ngre.ss 
Hciwever,  the  amendment  would  do  no  harm 
and  might  encourage  greater  State  participa- 
tion in  wilderness  area  preservation  and  ef- 
fective conservation 

On  page  9,  line  2.  beginning  with  '  and" 
strike  out  all   to  the  period  in   line  8. 

COMMENTS  O.N    S      174    AMENDMENTS NO     6 

Amendment  8  23-61-A"  to  S  174  by  Mr 
Moss  is  acceptable  It  makes  the  provisions 
relating  to  wildlife  refuges  and  ranges  con- 
form to  the  10-year  provisions  as  to  other 
parts  of  the  wilderness  system  It  does 
this  by  removing  from  S  174  a  provision 
permitting  the  incorporation  In  the  wilder- 
ness system  of  pcirtions  of  refuges  or  ranges 
that  may  be  newly  established  in  the  tenth 
to  fifteenth  years  following  enactment  of 
the  wilderness  bill  It  is  not,  of  course, 
ptissible  now  to  know  what  areas  of  land 
may  so  be  added  to  the  refuge  system  dur- 
ing these  years  This  amendment  thus  re- 
moves from  the  authorizations  of  S  174  the 
only  areas  that  are  not  specifically  provided 
for  in  this  bill.  Such  areas  as  might  be 
co%ered  m  phraseology  removed  by  this 
amendment  would  (with  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment )  be  subject  to  an  act  of 
Congress  as  provided  in  section  3(h), 


public  interest.  Including  the  road  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  essential  to  develop- 
ment and  use  thereof,  upon  his  determina- 
tion that  such  use  or  uses  In  the  specific 
area  will  better  serve  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  thereof  than 
will  Its  denial"  Such  a  decision  should  be 
at  the  highest  level 


On  page  12,  between  lines  6  and  7,  Insert  a 
new  subsection   as  follows: 

ADDITIONAL      REQUIREMENTS      W^rTH      RESPECT      TO 

RErOMMENDATIONS 

(l)(l)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  each.  In 
submitting  any  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  any  area's  reten- 
tion in  or  Incorporation  into  the  wilderness 


On    page    14.   line   24,   strike   out    the   word 
President"   and    substitute    in    lieu    thereof 
the  words    "appropriate  Secretary". 

COMMENTS      ON      S        174      AMENDMENTS — NO        7 

Amendment  "8-25-61-B"  to  S  174  by  Mr 
Allott  Is  undesirable  It  would  permit  a 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  authorize  nonconforming  uses 
of  wilderness  areas  that  S  174  now  makes 
a  resF>onslbllity  of  the  President  The  ap- 
parent purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  make 
such  authorizations  easier  The  purpose  of 
the  provision  in  S  174  Is  to  provide  for  non- 
conforming vises  of  wilderness  areas  if  these 
truly  are  in  the  public  Interest  but  to  place 
such  a  decision  at  the  highest  level  The 
present  language  says  that  the  President 
may.  within  a  specific  area  and  in  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  as  he  may  deem 
desirable,  authorize  prospecting  (including 
exploration  for  gas  and  oil),  mining  (includ- 
ing the  production  of  oil  and  gas),  and  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  reser- 
voirs, water-conservation  works,  transmis- 
sion 4ln^,  and  other  facilities  needed  in  the 


On  page  20,  after  line  8,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec  10  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  superseding,  modifying,  repealing, 
or  otherwise  afTectine  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act    i  16  U.S  C.  792-825r)." 

comments  on  S.    174   AMENDMENTS NO.  8 

-Amendment  8-26-61 — C  "  to  S  174  by  Sen- 
ator Allott  is  undesirable  It  tends  to  re- 
move from  the  wilderness  preservation  sys- 
tem such  protection  against  Impoundments 
and  other  installations  as  is  provided  by  S. 
174  The  bill  m  section  6ic)(2)(A)  does 
provide  for  "reservoirs,  water  conservation 
works,  transmission  lines,  and  other  facilities 
needed  in  the  public  interest"  when  these 
may  be  determined  by  the  President  to  "bet- 
ter serve  the  United  States  and  the  people 
thereof  •  than  would  their  denial.  I  regret 
that   this  amendment  was   adopted. 


On  page  11,  lines  17  and  18,  strike  out 
the  word  "Congress"  and  substitute  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  'Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives." 

comments    on    S.     174     AMENDMENTS NO.    B 

Amendment    "8-25-61-0"  to  S    174  by  Mr, 

Allott  is  a  clarifying  or  correcting  amend- 
ment making  the  language  to  which  it  relates 
conform  to  amended  language  elsewhere  in 
the  bill  It  IS  thus  helpful  and  acceptable. 
On  page  20,  after  line  8,  add  the  following: 
Sec.  10  At  the  opening  of  each  session 
of  Congress,  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
and  Interior  shall  Jointly  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  transmission  to  Congress  on  the 
status  of  the  wilderness  system,  including  a 
list  and  descriptions  of  the  areas  In  the  sys- 
tem regulations  in  efTect.  and  other  pertinent 
information,  together  with  any  recommenda- 
tions  they   may   care    to  make 

comments     CN     S.      174     AME.NDMENTS NO.      10 

Amendment  "8-28-61~A"  to  S.  174  by  Mr. 
Mo.ss  is  helpful  and  desirable  It  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  prepare  a  Joint  annual  report 
to  the  President  on  the  status  of  the  wilder- 
ness system  for  transmission  to  Congress. 
The  amendment  actually  merely  restores  to 
the  bill  a  sentence  that  apparently  was  In- 
advertently dropped  when  the  rest  of  the 
section  on  "Records  and  Reports"  i  sec  7i 
was   made  more   strict. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tha 
bill  i.«5  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment,  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  cn- 
.trrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT      Madam  Piesident 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr  ALLOTT  I  yield,  provided  I  do 
not  lose  the  floor. 

Ml.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  prix'eeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Madam  President,  be- 
f.ne  the  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
I  wish  to  restate  in  a  concise  way  my 
opposition,  which  is,  I  believe,  adequate- 
ly set  forth  in  the  Record.  I  wish  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  why  I  am  now 
opposed  to  the  bill. 

I  have  repeatedly  stated  that  I  would 
support  a  wilderness  bill  which  would 
give  to  Congress  adequate  provision  to 
review  the  additional  acres,  which  can 
be  as  much  as  65  million  acres.  If  the 
review  had  been  left  in  Congress  affir- 
matively, I  would  support  the  bill.  In 
the  recent  colloquy  on  the  floor,  it  was 
brought  out  in  very  short  order  that 
Congress  would  have  no  right  except  to 
accept  the  recommendations  or  re- 
ject them.  I  regard  this  as  a  direct 
abrogation  of  congressional  responsi- 
bility, and  I  would  regard  it  as  an  abro- 
gation of  my  responsibility  as  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  if  I  voted  for  the  bill  un- 
der those  conditions.  Therefore,  since 
the  bill  does  not  leave  Congress  with 
the  authority  it  should  have,  since  it 
does  not  leave  the  States  which  are 
primarily  involved  with  the  protection 
they  ought  to  have  for  the  inclusion  of 
the  millions  of  new  acres,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  bill  for  the  many  reasons  I 
have  previously  discussed  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  bill. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Madam  President, 
I  intend  to  vote  for  the  bill.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  individual  views, 
as  presented  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Recc«d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  <No.  635)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Individv.m  Views  of  Senator  Ernest  Gruen- 
ING  ON  S    174.  THE  Wilderness  Bill 

I  am  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  establi.shing 
a  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System. 
I  think  it  essential  that  we  act  to  set  aside 
and  preserve,  in  their  primeval  state,  some 
of  the  Nation's  superb  natural  areas.  The 
definition  of  a  wilderness  area,  as  set  forth  in 
Senate  bill  174.  which  was  ordered  reported 
favorably  by  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Aflairs  Committee  on  July  13,  1961,  is 
one  where  the  earth  and  Its  community  of 
life  are  UTitraveled  by  man;  where  man  him- 
self is  a  visitor  who  does  not  remain. 

Given  our  exploding  population  and  the 
foreseeable  disappearance  of  much  land  now 
virgin,  it  is  essential  that  we  move  in  the  di- 
rection provided  by  S.  174. 

The  Issue  has  been  before  Congress  for  a 
number  of  years.  A  massive  volume,  total- 
ing 1,995  closely  printed  pages,  representing 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  during  the  85th 
and  86th  Congresses,  and  Indeed  only  a  part 
of  a  longer  record  of  hearings,  discussions, 
reprints,  resolutions,  and  addresses,  testifies 
to  the  amount  of  interest  in  and  intensive 
work  that  has  gone  into  the  preparation  of 
the  bill  which  finally  has  been  approved  by 
the  Senate  committee  and  which,  I  have  no 
doubt,  will  be  by  the  Senate. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  Impossible,  with  the 
various  conflicting  Interests  Involved,  to 
secure  the  draft  of  a  bill  which  would  be 
wholly   satisfactory   to   everyone,   Indeed   to 


anyone.  Some  of  the  more  extreme,  and,  I  re- 
gret to  say.  even  fanatical,  of  my  fellow  con- 
servationists would  like  to  keep  all  of  Alaska 
a  wilderness — even  to  denying  the  accessibil- 
ity uF>on  which  the  enjoyment  of  wilderness 
Is  predicated.  They  oppose  the  harnessing  of 
rivers  and  lakes  for  hydro.  They  are  more 
concerned  for  a  nesting  duck  and  an  anad- 
romous  salmon  than  for  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  a  multitude  of  people.  Their  error, 
as  I  see  it,  is  that  they  do  not  believe,  as  I 
do,  that  we  conserve  natural  resources, 
whether  wildlife,  timber,  water  courses,  soil 
and  scenic  beauty,  not  for  themselves  but 
for  the  future  enjoyment  of  human  beings. 
We  preserve  moose  not  for  the  suke  of  the 
moose,  but  so  that  coming  generations  can 
ever  see  moose,  photograph  mOose,  hunt 
moose — in  undiminished  supply.  A  wilder- 
ness that  few,  if  any,  can  ever  get  to  and 
iience  enjoy,  may  furnish  a  snobbish  and 
sellish  pleasure  to  the  few  exceptional  ones 
wiio  can  manage,  at  great  expense  not  avail- 
able to  their  fellow  citizens,  to  get  there,  but 
it  is  not  in  keeping  with  what  1  deem  the 
premise  of  our  national  park  system,  of  our 
national  forest  wonderlands,  and.  Indeed,  of 
the  proposed  wilderness  preservation  system. 
Kings  enjoyed  such  solitary  monopolistic 
privileges  lii  the  Old  World,  in  the  days  of 
feudalism,  but  they  are  u.isultefl  to  a  con- 
temporary and  future  democracy. 

There  is.  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  fear — a 
legitimate  fear — on  the  part  of  various  in- 
terested groups  that  natural  resources  which 
may  well  be  needed  by  the  JJation — re- 
sources of  timber,  waterpower,  minerals, 
oil — may  be  locked  up  in  such  a  way  that 
when  the  Nation  needs  them,  they  may  not 
be  available.  However,  an  escape  clause  in 
the  bill  provides  that  in  that  situation,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  may  move 
to  release  such  resources. 

The  bill  provides,  in  general,  that  within 
three  vast  categories  of  federally  owned 
lands,  wilderness  areas  may  be  established. 
They  are  in  the  national  forests,  the  na- 
tional parks,  and  in  the  national  wildlife 
refuges  and  game  ranges.  The  bill  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  with- 
draw areas  of  the  national  f(jrests  forever 
for  wlldernef^  purposes,  and  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  do  so 
within  the  national  parks  and  naliional  wild- 
life refuges. 

This  is  subject  t-o  the  limitation  that  the 
establishment  of  such  wilderness  areas  could 
be  rejected  by  passage  cf  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  of  either  House  of  Congress. 
This,  it  should  be  understood,  Is  a  very 
dubious  protection,  since  it  might  be  ex- 
tremely difTicult  to  mobilize  either  House  of 
Congress  to  reject  a  withdrawal  that  In  only 
one  State  was  considered  injudicious.  Need- 
less to  say,  I  would  much  prefer  affirmative 
action  by  Congress  In  all  such  cases  and 
throughout  the  legislation. 

My  special  concern  about  this  bill  Is  what 
may  happen  in  Alaska.  There,  in  an  area 
one-fifth  as  large  as  the  older  48  States, 
conditions  pertinent  to  this  legislation  are 
totally  different  from  those  which  exist  in 
the  48  older  States.  Alaska  Is  a  vast  area  of 
sensational  scenic  beauty,  of  %he  loftiest 
mountains  in  North  America,  of  a  million 
lakes,  of  virgin  forest,  of  high  waterfalls,  of 
untamed  rushing  rivers  and  streams,  the 
greater  part  of  it  still  wilderness,  and  there 
is  much  In  it  that  Is  wonderful  and  en- 
titled to  permanent  wilderness  status.  The 
problem  that  Alaska  confronts  1b  that  this 
49th  State  is  merely  in  its  Infancy,  with  a 
population  of  only  225,000  people,  or  1  to 
approximately  every  3  square  miles,  as  com- 
pared with  a  density  of  population  for  the 
United  Suites  of  50.5  for  every  square  mile. 

Despite  the  present  sparsity  of  population, 
the  withdrawals  already  made  in  Alaska  eli- 
gible for  wUderness  areas  are  tremendous 
and  contrast  not  only  with   tho$e  made  in 


any  other  State,  but  Indeed  with  the  entire 
Union.  For  example.  In  Alaska  a  total  of 
18,974,731  acres — virtually  19  million  acres- 
have  been  withdrawn  for  wildlife  reftiges 
and  game  range.";  This  contrasts  with  the 
total  of  10,194,040  for  the  other  49  States 
In  other  words,  Alaska  alone  has  been  sub- 
ject to  wildlife  and  game  range  withdrawals 
almost  double  those  in  the  entire  rest  of 
the  Nation — an  area  five  times  hirger 

Alaska's  national  forest  area  — with  the 
Tongass  and  Chugach  National  Forests — is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  State  in  the 
Nation,  It  totals  20.742,224  acres  (Idaho 
comes  second,  California  third,  and  Montana 
fourth) . 

ALASKA''-.    NATIONAL    PARKS 

Alaska  has  three  national  parks  or  monti- 
ments.  the  largest  of  which.  Katmai.  with 
2,697.590  acres.  Ls  larger  than  the  largest  park 
in  the  national  park  system — Yellowstot.p 
with  2,213,207  acres.  Katmai  National  Mon- 
ument, with  2,697,590  acres.  Glacier  Bay 
National  Monument,  with  2,274,595  acres 
(also  larger  than  Yellowstone),  and  Mount 
McKlnley  National  Park,  with  1,939.334  acres. 
total  6.911.519  a^rcs,  exceeding  by  more  than 
50  percent  the  next  most  generously  en- 
dowed national  park  State,  California,  which 
has  4.050.346  acres  In  national  parks  and 
monuments,  and  representing  for  Alaska  a 
total  which  is  approximately  two-fifths  of 
the  total  national  park  and  monument  areas 
of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Let  me  say,  at  this  point,  that  I  consider 
these  three  Alaska  parks  and  monuments 
highly  desirable,  and  that  I  rejoice  in  their 
creation.  Each  of  them  contains  natural 
phenomena  and  other  qualities  which  are 
unique  and  fully  deserve  their  status  in  the 
national  park  system  However,  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  these  have  suffered  a 
lack  of  attention  and  lack  of  even  minimal 
development  which  is  peculiarly  pertinent 
to  the  provisions  of  the  wilderness  bill  This 
lack  is  part  and  pnrcel  of  the  neglect  and 
discrimination  which  Alaska  suffered  during 
its  91  years  as  a  territory.  The  wilderness 
bill  has  a  distinct  bearing  on  the  question 
of  whether  this  will  be  remedied. 

The  wilderness  bill  provides  that  in  the 
national  park  system,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  set  aside  any  continuous  area 
of  5.000  acres  or  more  without  roads.  There 
are  no  roads  whatever  in  the  Katm.ii  Na- 
tional Monimient.  The  Federal  Government 
has  not  built  even  a  trail  there.  The  ab- 
surdity of  this  neglect  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  Katmai  National  Monument  was  created 
as  a  result  of  the  cataclysmic  volcanic  ex- 
plosion in  1912  which  sent  ash  around  the 
world's  atmosphere  and  In  AUtska  created  the 
■Valley  of  10,000  Smokes  and  much  else.  Yet 
today,  visitors  to  Katmai  cannot  reach  this 
valley  either  on  a  motor  vehicle  or  boat, 
and  unless  they  are  prepared  to  camp  out 
for  weeks  and  carry  their  own  subsistence, 
cannot  walk  into  these  areas.  They  are.  In 
effect,  inaccessible  to  the  park'  public. 
Visitors  to  Katmai— which  is  being  ably 
developed,  in  the  matter  of  acconimc«datlons, 
by  one  of  Alaska's  local  airlines — must  get 
their  satisfaction  and  recreation  from  fish- 
ing, which  is  indeed,  excellent,  but  leaves 
totally  unutilized  and  unenjoyed  the  orig- 
inal values  for  which  this  mammoth  monu- 
ment was  set  aside.  Yet.  if  some  future 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  10  years  hence  saw 
fit  to  blanket  this  whole  area  into  wilder- 
ness, reasonable  access  to  tourists  and  visi- 
tors to  the  volcanic  phenomena  for  which  the 
park  was  created  would  be  permanently 
denied.  (Unless,  as  suited  before,  it  could 
be  possible  to  mobilize  one  House  of  Con- 
gress to  reject  such  action  ) 

The  situation  Is  only  a  little  better  in 
Mount  McKlnley  Park.  Set  off  arbitrarily 
without  adequate  surveying  In  1917  with 
straight  boundary  lines  running  east  and 
west    and    north    and    south,    this    park    is 
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roughly  a  rectangle  200  miles  long  from  east 
to  west  and  50  miles  from  north  to  south. 
The  only  road  extends  half  the  park's  length 
along  its  northern  edge.  It  was  never 
planned  as  a  park  road,  but  before  the  park 
was  created,  was  a  trail  leading  into  the 
Kantishna  mining  district,  which  lies  Just 
north  of  the  central  portion  of  the  northern 
nark  boundary  From  that  trail,  the  road 
was  gradually  developed.  It  completely 
misses  some  of  the  truly  finest  areas  in  the 
park.     Visitors    never   see    them. 

Mount  McKinley.  North  America's  loftiest 
summit,  20  300  feet,  and  the  raison  d'etre 
of  the  pi'.rk.  is  not  visible  from  the  only  en- 
trance to  the  park  on  the  Alaska  Railway. 
A  brief  glinipsr  of  its  summit  is  obtained 
as  one  drives  along  the  road  at  about  the 
15-mile  mark.  It  is  then  again  Invisible  un- 
til one  gets  to  the  sixties  and  continues  to 
be  visible  until  the  end  of  the  road  90  miles 
from  the  entrance.  Dvirlng  those  last  30 
miles,  the  road  continues  at  a  distance  cif 
about   25   miles   from    the  mountain. 

If  the  visitor  wishes  to  approach  this 
noblest  of  mountains,  he  has  to  ford  the 
McKlnley  River,  a  torrenti.tl  glacier  stream 
passable  by  the  hardy  at  variuus  times  of 
low  water  (.as  I  have],  but  frequently  dan- 
gerous and  Impa-ssatle  when  the  water  is 
high  and  the  current  swift  and,  therefore, 
really  ni.it  p(')sslble  for  tourists. 

Under  the  provisions  of  S.  174.  a  future 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  cruld  include  prac- 
tically tlie  eiitire  area  of  tiic  park  as  wilder- 
ness and  prevent  even  a  footbridge  from 
crossing  tlie  McKinley  River,  thus  denying, 
to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  e\en  the  pedes- 
trian access  to  Mount  McKinley 

Mount  Foraker.  17,340  feet,  also  located 
In  the  park — the  third  highest  mountain  in 
Alaska,  and  far  higher  than  any  peak  in  the 
lower  48  States — is  at  no  time  visible  from 
the  existing  highway.  For  the  visitors,  it 
n^ight  as  well  not  exist.  To  go  to  a  point 
where  it  can  be  even  seen,  numerous  un- 
brldged  and  unfc<rdable  rivers  would  have 
to  be  crossed  —  an  assignm.ent  imposrlble  for 
the  ordinary  tourist 

Glacier  Bay  National  Monument  is  in  a 
different  category  but  will  require  marine 
transport.ition  facilities  if  It  is  to  be  seen. 
To  date,  tliere  are  none  except  a  small  txat 
used  by  the  Park  Service  officials.  If  it  be- 
comes Wilderness,  motorboats  will  be  for- 
bidden and  its  galaxy  of  glaciers  largely  In- 
visible. 

So  much  for  Alaska's  national  parks. 

AUlSKK'S    game    RANGES 

In  1940.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold 
Ickes  withdrew  2  million  acres  on  the  Kenal 
Peninsula  and  created  the  Kenal  National 
Moose  Range.  No  hearings  were  hekl  on 
this  withdrawal,  and  no  information  was 
given  to  the  public  about  It.  I  was  Gover- 
nor of  Al.iska  at  tlie  time,  and  was  not  even 
notified  concerning  this  action  until  it  h..d 
been  consummated.  It  so  happened  that  a 
former  Governor  of  Alaska — George  A. 
Parks — who  had  served  a.*  the  Territory's 
chief  executive  from  1924  to  1932,  w.-.s  the 
cadastral  engineer  of  the  Federal  Land  Of- 
fice, and  thus  the  matter  came  to  his  at- 
tention. He  registered  an  emphatic  protest, 
urging  that  at  least  hearing.s  be  held,  but 
this  was  ignored 

This  great  withdraw;U  for  mo.>;e — by  the 
latest  count  5O0  acres  per  m.>ose — aroused 
little  opposition  at  the  time,  first  because 
few  people  knew  abotit  it  and  because  the 
area  was  then  roadless  and  Inacce.ssible  Now, 
two  Important  highways  connect  Anchorage 
with  Seward,  and  Anchorage  with  the  rapid- 
ly growing  communities  on  the  thin  fringe 
cf  land  along  the  Kenal  Petiinsula's  west 
coast  along  the  shore  of  Cook  Inlet,  where 
human  habitation  is  permitted:  Kenai. 
Soldotna.  Kasilof,  Cohoe.  Nini!ch!k  c:nm 
Gulch,  Anchor  Point,  and  Homer. 


The  purpose  of  this  u-iihdrawal  was  to 
make  it  a  mooae  range,  on  the  assumption 
which  appeared  valid  at  the  time,  that  it 
was  the  habitat  of  the  largest  species  cf 
moose  It  is  not  of  course,  a  refuge,  and 
moose  are  hunted  there,  as  elsewhere  in 
Alaska,  under  existing  game  laws.  However. 
the  area,  with  an  exception  to  be  noted  sub- 
sequently, is  withdrawn  from  any  otlier  form 
of  development  It  is  not  possible  for  a 
lodge  to  be  built  on  one  of  t'ne  two  great  aiid 
beautiful  lakes  in  this  area.  Lake  Tustumena 
and  Skilak  Lake,  nor  Is  it  permitted  to  build 
a  dock  on  their  shores  so  that  needed  larger 
btiats.  safer  than  canoes,  can  be  utilized 
there. 

One  tragic  consequence  of  that  restriction 
Was  that  two  employees  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  lost  their  lives  when  a  canoe 
they  were  paddling  was  xipset  by  the  turbu- 
lent wa\es  in  these  \  ery  considerable,  at 
times  windswept,  bodies  of  water,  which 
cannot  safely  bo  n..vigatcd  by  such  frail 
craft.  It  has  been  forbidden  for  anyone  to 
bring  into  this  vast  area  of  mountains,  lakes, 
and  rivers  anything  bigger  than  a  sleeping 
bag  or  a  pup  tent.  Not  even  a  shelter  cabin 
can  be  constructed  In  fact,  except  for  the 
Anchorage-Homer  Highway  through  it  and 
but  for  an  exception  abovit  to  be  noted,  it 
is  a  wilderness  area  now. 

However  the  exception  took  place  in  1957, 
when  it  Ijecame  known  that  a  vast  oilfield 
undcrl.iy  the  Kenai  National  Moose  Range. 
and  a  group  of  AUiskan  citizens  interested  in 
developing  this  resource  took  what  steps 
they  could  to  promote  oil  exploration  and 
drilling  In  this  area.  This  was  violently  op- 
posed by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
strongly  supported  by  a  group  of  profes- 
sKinal  conservationist*  who  prophesied  death 
and  destruction  of  the  moose  if  oil  explora- 
tion or  drilling  were  permitted.  The  battle- 
lines  were  closely  drawn,  and  I  was  a  volun- 
teer in  the  combat  Fortunately,  reason 
prevailed  and  oil  drilling  was  permitted,  so 
that  4  years  later  Alaska  now  has  30  produc- 
ing wells,  all  in  the  Kenai,  In  consequence, 
Alaska's  economy,  suffering  the  grave  dimi- 
nution of  its  formerly  two  major  industries, 
fisheries  and  miniiig — the  former  because  of 
salmon  depletion,  the  latter  because  of  the 
gold  price — has  been  given  an  essential  lift 
without  wl^.lch  the  State  probably  would 
have  had  great  difliculty  In  satisfying  the 
basic  pviblic  needs.  Meanwhile,  the  moose 
have  flourished,  frequenting  the  roads  that 
have  t>€en  built  by  the  oil  companies  and 
suffering  no  damage. 

However,  one  Interesting  aspect  of  this 
Kenai  National  Moose  Range  deserves  men- 
tion. In  1045,  a  devastating  forest  fire  de- 
stroyed .oome  250  000  acres  of  standing  virgin 
tiniber  in  tnis  ranee.  Most  conservationists, 
including  myself,  would  naturally  have  con- 
sidered this  a  disaster;  but  not  so  the 
guardians  cf  the  range — the  Fish  and  Wild- 
hfc  Service.  They  pointed  out  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  destruction  of  these  250.000  acres 
of  virgin  sjiruce,  second  growth  of  birch, 
aspen,  and  willow  would  follow,  whl'^h  was 
excellent  brow.se  for  tl,e  moose  Indeed, 
this  unfortunate  so-called  act  of  God.  this 
tremendous  conflagration,  has  now  been  fol- 
lowed by  syjtematic  acts  of  man.  by  which 
every  ye.T.r  several  hundred  acres  of  ttanriing 
virgin  conifers  are  deliberately  burned  in 
crtler  to  m-kc  browse  for  the  moose. 

A  paradoxical  and  relevant  fact,  however, 
\9.  that  since  the  est,ibnshment  of  the  Kenal 
National  M<x>se  Ranpe.  in  1940.  the  moo.«:e 
have  spread  all  over  Alaska.  They  are  far 
more  ntimerous  outside  the  range.  They 
have  penetrated  the  Arctic.  The  largest 
gpeciraeris  have  actually  been  found  recently 
acr'OfcS  Cook  Inlet,  on  the  Al.oska  Peninsula. 
Moose  have  Invaded  the  Matanuska  Valley, 
where  they  were  nonexistent  before  the  ccl- 
onizatlon  and  farming  experiment  launched 


there  in  1935,  under  the  administration  of 
President  Roosevelt.  In  fact,  they  consti- 
tute a  serious  problem  for  the  farmers,  on 
whose  garden  drops  they  enjoy  feeding. 

This  Is  pointed  out  to  Indicate — among 
other  things — that  the  habits  of  wildlife 
change,  that  game  migrations  take  place,  and 
that  irrevocable  comraitmer.te  sometimes 
produce  immutable  and  possibly  undesirable 
results. 

My  reservations  as  to  the  wilderness  bill 
lay  and  lie  In  the  fact  that  the  kind  of 
arbitriiry  actions  taken  by  Secretary  Ickes 
in  1940,  in  disregard  of  any  attempt  to  as- 
certain pubhc  opinion  or  consult  anyone 
in  Alaska,  end  by  Secretary  Sea  ton  in  De- 
cember of  1960.  after  his  party  had  been 
retired  by  popular  vote,  in  withdrawing, 
despite  adverse  action  by  the  Congress,  9 
million  acres  of  arctic  wildlife  range,  may 
be  repeated  by  their  unknown  successors  10 
years  hence  under  the  provisions  ol  this 
bin. 

I  am  not  alarmed  about  any  similar  action 
by  a  lat'ure  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  That 
Ls.  I  believe,  without  danger  to  Alaska.  I1ie 
Forest  Service  has  consistently  and  wisely 
adopted  a  policy  of  multiple  use.  More- 
over, in  the  nearly  16  million  acres  of  Tongas 
National  Forest  and  4.800,000  acres  of 
Chugach  National  Forest,  are  tremendous 
scenic  areas  above  and  below  the  limber- 
Ime — Jeweled  lakes  uestling  under  towering 
peaks,  high  meadows  riotous  with  alpine 
flora,  sensatorial  icecaps,  deep  fiords,  at 
whose  farther  end  tidal  glaciers  discharge 
their  crystal-biue  cargoes  uito  tlie  clear  salt 
waters,  oases  of  majestic  solitude  ideal  for 
wilderness  purposes,  which  can  safely  be  es- 
tablished without  fear  of  interfering  with 
economic  pursuits,  especially  the  basic  tim- 
ber resource,  and  safegu^^rded  in  a  national 
emergency  by  the  Presidential  power  to 
make  exception  in  case  some  valuable  and 
needed  resource  were  ascertained  to  be 
there.  These  desirable  and  natural  wilder- 
ness areas  in  our  Alaska  national  forests 
alone  toUil  millions  of  acres. 

The  committee,  in  response  to  my  presen- 
tation of  the  different  conditions  in  Alaska, 
however,  kindly  agreed  to  an  amendment, 
modified  somewhat  from  the  original  form. 
In  which  I  introduced  it,  which  offers,  I 
believe,  a  reasonable  safeguard  to  the  fear 
I  have  that  distant  men.  without  adequate 
knowledge  of  Alaska's  needs,  will  act  in  such 
a  way  as  both  to  limit  the  possibilities  for 
enjoj-ment  of  our  parks,  wildlife  refuges, 
and  game  ranges,  and  also  Interfere  need- 
lessly with  required  economic  development. 
Tlie  amendment  re:»ds  as  follows: 

"LAND     USE     COMMISSIONS 

■  Sec  9  With  respect  to  any  State  having 
more  than  90  percent  of  its  total  land  area 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1961,  there  shall  be  established  for 
each  such  State  a  Presidential  Land  Use 
Commls.slon  ( hereinafter  called  the  Commis- 
sion >.  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  five  persons  appointed  by  the  President, 
not  more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political  party,  and  three  of 
whom  shall  be  residents  of  the  State  con- 
cerned. The  Commission  shall  advise  and 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
the  current  t;tilizJition  of  federally  owned 
land  in  such  State  and  shall  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  as  to  how  the 
federally  owned  land  car.  best  be  utilized,  de- 
veloped, protect^-d,  and  preserved.  Any  rec- 
cmniendations  made  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  accompanied 
by  the  recommendations  and  reports  made 
with  respect  thereto  by  the  Commission." 

With  the  inclusion  of  this  amendment  in 
any  law  finally  enacted.  I  would  be  willing 
to  risk  passage  of  this  bill  because  I  think 
it   Is   clear   that   three   residents   of  Alaska, 
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constituting  a  majority  of  the  Commission  of 
five,  would  bring  a  rational  and  Intelligent 
understanding  to  the  task  devolving  upon 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  committee  also  agreed  to  an  amend- 
ment, at  my  request,  that  any  additions  to 
the  wilderness  system  not  specifically  pro- 
vided for  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
could  be  made  only  after  specific  affirmative 
authorization  by  law  for  such  addition — 
that  is,  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

Existing  rights  in  any  area  which  is  to  be 
declared  wilderness  are  safeguarded.  That 
protects  the  present  provisions  for  mining  in 
Mount  McKinley  National  Park  and  in  Gla- 
cier Bay  National  Monument.  An  amend- 
ment which  I  proposed,  to  spell  out  this 
protection  more  specifically,  was  withdrawn 
on  the  chairman's  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior's  assurance  that  the  language  in 
section  6(b)  provided  that  safeguard.  Like- 
wise, I  supported  an  amendment  by  Senator 
Church,  which  reads: 

"Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent,  within  national  forest  and  public 
domain  areas  included  in  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem, any  activity.  Including  prospecting,  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  information  about 
mineral  resources  which  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  preservation  of  the  wilderness  en- 
vironment." 

Which  was  adopted.  That  makes  ascertain- 
able the  existence  of  potentially  highly  val- 
uable subsoil  resources  even  though  an  area 
has  been  Included  In  the  wilderness  system. 
and  would  make  possible  the  utilization  of 
such  resources  in  case  of  need  under  the 
Presidential  power  provided  in  the  bill. 

I  believe  that  the  act  should  be  further 
amended  by  a  provision  that  any  with- 
drawals, whether  In  parks,  monuments,  wild- 
life refuges  and  game  ranges  In  excess  of 
100,000  acres,  be  subject  to  an  affirmative 
act  of  the  Congress — In  other  words,  a  special 
bill  for  each  such  area.  I  presented  this 
amendment  In  the  committee  and  it  was 
defeated  9  to  7.  I  Intend  to  offer  It  again 
on  the  floor  One  hundred  thousand  acres  is 
a  very  large  area,  and  unless  Congress  wishes, 
in  this  instance  as  it  has  in  so  many  others, 
to  abdicate  its  powers  and  delegate  them  to 
unseen  and  unknown  men  in  a  vague  future. 
I  believe  this  amendment  should  be  enacted 
and  that  amount  of  control  retained  by  the 
people's   elected  representatives. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  when  the  program  is 
finally  completed.  Alaska  should,  can.  and 
will  have  wilderness  areas  far  in  excess  of 
those  of  any  other  State — areas  of  superb  at- 
tractiveness to  residents  of  Alaska  and  to 
visitors  from  the  other  States  and  from 
abroad — and  thereby  laying  an  enduring 
foundation  for  Alaska  as  a  vacatlonland  and 
making  possible  a  tourist  industry  that  can 
become  world  famous.  And  these  areas,  If 
knowledgeably  established  after  survey  and 
study,  and  when  the  pattern  of  population 
distribution  is  recognizable  in  Alaska  as  in 
the  older  States,  can  better  carry  out  the 
dual  objectives  of  Alaska's  destiny  as  I  see 
them,  namely:  (1)  to  safeguard  the  price- 
less heritage  of  its  wilderness  and  (2)  to 
foster  a  sound  economic  development,  utiliz- 
ing Alaska's  resources  for  the  establishment 
of  a  stable,  diversified,  expanding  economy, 
able  to  support  whatever  growing  popula- 
tion the  State  acquires,  and  to  support  it  In 
conformity  with  the  high  standards,  cul- 
tural, social  and  material,  to  which  Ameri- 
cans have  a  right  to  aspire. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Madam 
President,  I  endorse  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, and  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son 1  and  his  colleagues  for  bringing  it 
to  us  in  such  sound  and  reasonable  form. 
For  some  time  I  have  been  interested 
in  this  proposal.  There  are  many  worthy 
and  interesting  aspects  of  it  that  might 


be  discussed,  and.  I  trust,  will  be.  'What 
I  should  like  to  do.  briefly,  is  to  com- 
ment on  the  importance  of  congressional 
attention  to  our  wilderness  preservation 
opportunity,  and  then  to  defend  the  way 
in  which  this  wildernes.'s  bill  (S.  174) 
deaLs  with  the  matter. 

WHY  CONGRESS   SHOULD    ACT 

When  wilderness  legislation  was  first 
proposed  as  a  concern  of  Congress  there 
were  some  who  said  that  this  should  not 
be  a  matter  for  congressional  action. 
There  are  some  who  still  say  so. 

There  have  been  statements  expressed 
that  in  enacting  such  legislation  Con- 
gress would  be  usurping  prerogatives  of 
the  Forest  Service  or  the  Park  Service. 

Others  have  said  that  in  such  a  mat- 
ter Congress  would  be  concerning  itself 
with  details  of  land  management  that 
might  better  be  left  to  the  agency  han- 
dling the  land. 

Some  comment  on  this  matter  may 
be  helpful  not  only  in  meeting  argu- 
ments against  congressional  action  but 
also  in  clarifying  our  purposes  and  in- 
tentions in  taking  such  action. 

First  of  all  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  use  of  Federal  lands  to  pre- 
serve wilderness  is  a  concern  of  Con- 
gress. The  Constitution  in  article  4.  sec- 
tion 3  says: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose 
of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions respecting  the  territory  or  other  prop- 
erty   belonging    to    the    United    States 

The  use  of  Federal  lands  for  this  pur- 
pose is  clearly  a  concern  of  Congress. 

Furthermore,  the  activity  of  Federal 
agencies  in  preserving  areas  of  wilder- 
ness when  they  are  operating  under  con- 
gressional authorizations  and  appropri- 
ations is  a  concern  of  Congress. 

If  Federal  lands  are  involved  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  engaged  in  a  wilderness 
preservation  program  Congress  must  be 
concerned. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  at  least  some 
of  the  arguments  against  congressional 
action  even  on  this  constitutional  ques- 
tion are  not  so  much  concerned  with 
principles  of  government  as  with  oppor- 
tunities to  exploit  areas  of  wilderness. 
The  objectors  seem  to  consider  the 
chances  for  exploitation  or  further  de- 
velopment of  remaining  areas  of  wilder- 
ness better  under  administrative  de- 
termination of  land  policies  than  under 
an  act  of  Congress.  They  like  the  status 
quo  better  than  the  prospects  of  con- 
gressional endorsement  of  wilderness 
preservation. 

Now  I  believe  these  opponents  are 
right  in  concluding  that  wilderness  will 
be  more  surely  preserved  with  this  legis- 
lation than  without  it.  That  is  the  rea- 
son I  favor  it.  Yet  I  think  it  only  fair 
to  warn  them  that  if  we  go  on  as  in  the 
past  30  years  or  so  we  might  find  admin- 
istrators setting  aside  more  wilderness. 
We  might  find  ourselves  with  a  wilder- 
ness enthusiast  in  an  administrative  seat 
of  sufficient  authority  to  increase  greatly 
our  wilderness  reservations. 

The  simple  governmental  fact  is  that 
the  American  people  through  their  Con- 
stitution have  determined  that  they 
want  their  lands  managed  in  accordance 
with  laws  established  by  their  elected 
representatives.     They   want    their   im- 


portant national  policies  so  determined 
likewise. 

If  wilderness  preservation  is  to  be  a 
national  policy.  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent are  to  so  establish  it.  If  wilderness 
is  to  be  preserved  by  the  land-managing 
agencies  we  now  have  and  not  by  some 
new  agency,  Congress  and  the  President 
should  so  determine.  If  this  preserva- 
tion is  to  be  an  aspect  of  land-manage- 
ment programs  now  underway,  in  cate- 
gories of  lands  now  existing,  rather  than 
in  some  new  category  of  land  and  by 
some  altogether  new  program.  Congress 
and  the  President  should  so  determine. 
If  exceptions  are  to  be  made  in  favor  of 
economic  or  other  special  uses  of  wilder- 
ness lands  this  too  is  something  to  be 
determined  here  in  Congress, 

That  is  what  is  proposed  in  this  legis- 
lation— to  establish  basic  national  poli- 
cies and  programs  and  to  authorize  and 
direct  existing  agencies  to  carry  them 
out  as  to  day-to-day  detailed  operations 
within  certain  special  areas  of  land  use 
now  existing.  This  is  a  thoroughly 
sound  and  constitutional  proiX)sal. 

Not  only  as  to  constitutional  princi- 
ples is  this  a  sound  development  of  a 
special  land-use  policy  and  program,  but 
also  as  a  practical  matter. 

The  administrative  agencies  involved, 
each  with  its  own  category  of  lands,  have 
seen  wilderness  preservation  emerging 
as  an  important  objective. 

The  Fi.sh  and  Wildlife  Service  on  its 
refuges  and  ranges  and  the  National 
Park  Service  in  the  back  country  of  the 
national  parks  and  monuments  have  seen 
in  their  own  on-the-land  experience  the 
importance  of  preserving  within  their 
boundaries  some  areas  as  wilderness. 

The  Forest  Service,  in  determining  in 
accordance  with  their  basic  laws  the  use 
and  occupancy  of  the  lands  of  the  na- 
tional forests,  more  recently  in  so  doing 
in  accordance  also  with  the  Multiple  Use 
Act.  has  seen  a  value  in  designating  cer- 
tain areas  as  wilderness. 

Each  of  the.se  agencies,  on  the  basis  of 
.such  practical  experience,  has  seen  a 
neces.sity  and  desirability  in  the  enact- 
ment by  Congress  of  legislation  to  recog- 
nize these  purp>oses  as  national  ix)licy 
and  to  strengthen  by  law  their  realiza- 
tion in  fact. 

They  all  have  reported  favorably  on 
this  bill,  and  the  President  himself  has 
urged  its  enactment. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  that  if 
wilderness  preservation  is  to  be  a  na- 
tional purpose  and  policy  the  Congress 
should  act  accordingly.  Preservation 
of  areas  of  wilderness  should  become  a 
firm  national  ix)licy 

The  measure  now  before  the  Senate 
is  both  competent  and  adequate  to  ac- 
complish its  purposes,  and  the  program 
it  will  establish  is  feasible,  reasonable, 
and  carefully  guarded  with  provisions  for 
congressional  scrutiny. 

We  deal  here  in  Congress  in  this  meas- 
ure with  lands  with  which  we  are  not 
entirely  unfamiliar.  They  all  are  lands 
within  a  national  park  system  which 
we  have  already  established,  within  na- 
tional forests  with  which  we  have  long 
been  concerned,  or  within  areas  already 
known  to  us  as  wildlife  refuges  and 
ranges.  They  are  lands  regarding  which 
the    agencies    involved     and   competent 
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witnesses  among  citizen  organizations 
have  testified  to  us  in  a  whole  series  of 
hearings  that  have  established  a  record 

with  much  information.  We  are  not  un- 
aware of  what  the  nature  is  of  the  land'; 
with  which  we  deal.  We  know  what  we 
are  doing. 

What  we  are  doing  is  this:  We  are  say- 
ing to  the  adrrunistrators  of  our  parks, 
forests,  and  refuges:  "You  have  within 
your  custody  certain  lands  that  we  are 
ready  to  devote  to  the  carrying  out  of 
a  natioiial  policy  and  program  which  we 
are  now  establishing  for  the  secure  pres- 
ervation of  a  very  small  part  of  our  na- 
tional estate  as  wilderness.  We  are  not 
willing  for  you  to  put  all  ycur  lands  into 
this  program." 

Here  in  Congress  we  are  saying, 
"Mr.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  out  of  the 
186  milhon  acres  of  national  forests  there 
are  about  14  5  million  acres  which  we 
are  willing  to  have  considered  for  wilder- 
ness Some  of  this  land  wc  are  now  so 
establishing,  and  there  are  39  other  areas 
you  call  primitive  that  we  want  consid- 
ered lor  tins  purpose.  ■ 

Also  we  are  saying.  Mr  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  ■within  the  national  park 
system  and  in  the  •wildlife  refuges  and 
ranges  there  are  areas  of  5.000  acres  or 
more  without  roads  now  that  may  be  so 
kept  as  wildernes.s.  Within  10  years  we 
want  you  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture after  reviewing  Uiese  areas  care- 
fully, to  suggest  Uie  bourxiaries  for  the 
portions  that  you  find  suitable  as  wilder- 
ness— within  these  particular  parks,  ref- 
uge, and  national  forest  primitive 
areas.  After  you  have  subjected  your 
proposals  to  the  public  notice  and  pub- 
lic hearing  processes,  we  want  the  Presi- 
dent to  advise  us  in  Congress  of  his  rec- 
ommendations regarding  these  areas. " 
If  we  have  no  objections  then  we  shall 
see  these  areas  become  a  permanent  part 
of  our  wilderness  system,  for  by  the  Wil- 
derness Act  we  shall  have  recognized 
them  as  potential  units  of  the  system 
subject  to  such  recommendatioiis.  If 
we  do  have  objections  either  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  may 
reject  the  recommendations. 

That  is  the  procedure  ertablished  by 
this  measure  Most  of  these  areas,  we 
are  confident,  after  such  review  and 
careful  boundary  determination  by  the 
Executive  will  become  units  of  tlie  wil- 
derness system  without  requiiing  fm- 
ther  action  by  Congress.  If  any  area  is 
questioned  we  shall  act  on  it  pnMnptly. 
We  consider  this  a  sound,  feasible,  and 
fair  arrangement. 

Any  such  objections  will  be  handled 
promptly  in  accordance  with  the  wilder- 
ness bill's  provision  that  its  handling  will 
be  subject  to  procedures  provided  under 
sections  203  through  206  of  the  Reoi-gan- 
ization  Act  of  1949.  This  is  in  section 
3*f )  of  the  bill.  It  is  on  page  11.  in  lines 
3  to  7. 

We  do  provide  that  for  any  area  not 
specifically  provided  for.  for  review  and 
consideration  by  this  act.  there  must  be 
another  act  of  Congress.  That  is  section 
3<h).    That  is  clear.     That  is  sufficient. 

Mr  HART.  Madam  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  can  fill  a  pap 
which  should  have  been  closed  years  aeo 
by  passing  S.   174,  creating  a  national 


wilderness  preservation  system.  To  me. 
there  is  a  distinct  parallel  with  the  mul- 
tiple-use forestry  bill  which  was  so  care- 
fully considered  by  our  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  was  passed 
by  the  Congress  last  year,  and  was  en- 
acted into  Public  Law  86-517. 

La.st  year  we  were  reminded  that  the 
US.  Forest  Service  long  had  practiced 
the  reasonable  principle  of  multiple  use 
in  the  administration  of  national  forests. 
Accordingly,  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
Multiple- Use  Act.  we  were  told,  was  to 
give  official  congressional  sanction  to  a 
ix>licy  which  heretofore  had  been  purely 
administrative. 

Only  the  Congress,  of  course,  can  en- 
act laws.  Rules  and  regulations  regard- 
ing our  Federal  land  estate  are  issued  by 
executive  apcncies  orJy  thi-ough  the  dele- 
gation of  such  authority  by  the  Congress, 
the  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
most  directly  responsible  to  the  will  of 
tho  people 

I  am  glad  that  the  multiple-use  for- 
estry bill  was  accorded  the  sanction  of 
Congress,  and  no-*  I  hope  we  shall  pass 
S.  174.  the  wilderness  bill. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Forest  Service 
that  It  Ion.?  ago  recognized  a  distinct  need 
for  the  preservation  of  wilderness.  As  a 
direct  result  of  this  policy,  areas  were  set 
aside  under  the  classifications  of  wilder- 
ness, primitive,  wild,  and  canoe,  depend- 
ing upon  size  or  particular  use. 

This  preservation  of  wilderness,  like 
the  principle  of  multiple  use,  now  is  well 
established.  Also  like  the  principle  of 
multiple  use.  it  merits  and  requires  the 
ofScial  sanction  of  the  Congress.  This 
.sancuon  will  lend  the  a.ssurance  that 
wilderness  areas  so  established  shall  be 
altered  only  by  similar  action  by  the 
Congress. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  this 
enunciation  of  policy  by  the  Congress 
docs  not  u.<:urp  administrative  functions 
of  the  executive  agencies  concerned  with 
the  mana cement  of  the  natural  re- 
sources. Needless  to  say,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  look  to  them  for  specific  recom- 
mendations, including  recommendations 
about  the  areas  to  be  included,  bound- 
ai'ics,  and  the  administxative  functions. 
Actually.  Uie  enactment  of  S.  174  sliould 
make  for  better  administrauon  and  more 
uniformity  regaiding  our  wilderness  re- 
.^ourccs  on  national  forests,  parks,  and 
wildlife  refuges. 

After  many  revisions  developed 
thioueh  hearings  and  haid  work  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insula:-  Af- 
fairs, along  with  amendments  accepted 
as  this  debate  has  progressed,  tlie  biU  as 
now  perfected  and  developed  has  the  en- 
dorsen>ent  of  the  executive  agencies  and 
practically  all  major  private  con.Trva- 
tion  organizations.  Opposition  now  is 
largely  centered  in  certain  segments  of 
commercial  lor  £inp.  mining,  petroleum, 
and  grazin.r  interests. 

A  fa\orite  expression  used  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill  is  that  it  will  lock  up 
resources  needed  now  or  in  the  future. 
But  tliis  bill  docs  not  extend  the  wilder- 
ness classification  to  ore  additional 
acre  of  land  that  Ls  not  wilderness  at 
the  present  iinic  p.nd  is  not  already  pro- 
tected from  commercial  use. 


The  opposition,  then,  are  in  effect 
saying.  "We  believe  we  are  going  to 
have  in  the  future  a  better  opportumty 
to  use  at  least  some  of  these  lands  for 
our  purposes  if  they  hare  only  adminis- 
trative protection  rather  than  congres- 
sional sanction." 

In  my  book,  this  opposition  is  one  of 
thfc  best  reasons  foi  enactment  of  S.  174. 
It  reveals  future  designs  on  already 
over-established  areas  of  'wilderness.  It 
demonstrates  a  need  for  the  legislation. 

As  with  any  law  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress, this  measure  can  be  modified  at 
any  time  in  the  future.  However,  there 
are  in  S.  1T4  provisions  which  establish 
regular  procedures  whereby  areas  of 
wilderness  can  be  added  or  deleted  if 
the  occasion  arises.  Ccwipressional  re- 
\iew  is  provided  in  the  bill.  If.  for  any 
valid  reasons,  the  public  interest  is  bet- 
ter served  by  utilizing  resources  in  such 
areas,  rather  than  by  maintaining  them 
as  wilderness,  a  provision  in  S.  174  es- 
tablishes a  regular  procedure.  This 
does  not  lock  up  resources  at  all. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the 
text  portions  of  a  brief  brochure  that 
the  U.S.  Forest  Seivice  has  recently  is- 
sued on  wilderness  in  its  multiple-use 
program,  to  which  I  have  referred.  The 
Forest  Service,  which  I  should  note  has 
urped  enactment  of  this  wilderness  bill. 
S  174.  has  set  forth  the  values  of  wil- 
derness and  Its  place  in  the  national  for- 
est program  in  this  pamphlet,  entitled — 
not  surprisingly — "Wilderness,"'  which 
IS  the  first  in  a  projected  series  on  "The 
National  Forests:  America's  Play- 
grounds. ■ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foDows: 

Tke  National  Forests:   .^mehicas 
Playgrovnds 

wilderness 

I  By    the    US     Department    of    Agriculture, 
Forest  Service) 

I  This  l£  uilderness — created  by  God. 
molded  by  nature;  the  province  of  wild 
creavures.  Uie  Jar  retreai  oi  man.) 

0V«    WILDEF.XESS   HrRPTAGE 

Wilderness  is  an  Integral  part  of  our 
,\m«^ican  heritage  Our  Nation  was  born 
in  wilderness,  and  from  it  we  took  land  and 
materials  to  bviild  our  coTiiitry  The  free- 
dom of  wild  lands,  their  preat  open  spaces. 
and  tlic'ir  grandexir  are  liiterwoven  In  our 
history,  art.  and  liter.'^ture.  and  have  strongly 
Influenced  tlie  sliapirig  of  our  national 
character. 

The  wilderness  Uiat  wmiessed  ihe  birth  of 
our  Ni^Uon  and  nourished  its  growth  no 
longer  spreads  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Neither 
has  it  all  been  tamed.  Many  of  these  un- 
tamed lands,  majestic  samples  of  primeval 
America,  are  parts  of  the  natioiial  forests  of 
the  United  States.  Here,  as  wild  and  Just  as 
free  as  ever.  14' 2  niiUlon  acres  of  wilderness 
in  83  tracts  are  held  in  trust  by  the  U.S. 
Ekep-irtment  of  Agricultures  Forest  Service 
for  the  use.  enjoyment,  and  spiritual  enrich- 
ment of  the  .\merlcan  people. 

O.er  35  years  ago  the  Forest  Service 
pionefred  In  preserving  America's  wilderness 
heritage  Wilderness  ts  Irreplaceable  and 
mtist  net  al!  be  lost.  Inherent  in  Its  prime- 
val character  are  recreational,  scleniific,  edu- 
c-itlona!,  and  historical  values  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  Nation  and  Iti  people. 
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The    Forest    Service    bears    with    pride    Its 
stewardship  of   these   unique  lands  and  has 
long  been  dedicated  to  keeping  them  intact 
for  this  and  future  generations  of  America. 
Richard  E.  McArole, 
Chief,  Forest  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


Beyond  Civilization 
All  of  the  sixth  day  of  their  wilderness 
trip  they  had  ridden  the  wild  summits  of 
the  Continental  Divide,  and  horses  and  men 
were  tiring  when  they  rounded  Palisade  Peak 
and  saw  the  basin  a  thousand  feet  below. 
Three  small  lakes  gleamed  In  the  afternoon 
sun,  and  around  them  crowded  dark  green 
timber.  Rocky  peaks  hemmed  the  basin  ex- 
cept at  its  upper  end  where  a  great  wall  of 
granite  rose  sheer.  David  thought  it  was 
the  most  beautiful  valley  he  had  ever  seen. 
It  took  an  hour  to  get  down,  skirting  a 
snowbank  melting  in  the  July  sun,  bypass- 
ing rlmrock,  and  crossing  a  slope  so  steep 
they  had  to  lead  the  horses.  Once  on  the 
valley  floor,  they  pitched  camp  by  the  middle 
lake. 

David  broke  out  fishing  gear  and  climbed 
toward  the  granite  wall  and  the  lake  at  its 
base.  For  a  moment  he  stood  quietly,  en- 
joying the  remoteness  of  the  rocky  shore. 
Then  deftly  he  cast  In  quest  of  a  trout,  fish- 
ing waters  no  other  man  might  fish  for 
months. 

"Why  wilderness?"  a  friend  In  Philadelphia 
had  asked.  "Why  go  where  there's  nothing?" 
David  hadn't  known  how  to  answer.  He  had 
known  only  that  he  wanted  something  more 
than  food  and  drink  and  the  pleasures  of 
vacations  he  usually  took.  But  he  could 
answer  his  Philadelphia  friend  now;  he  had 
been  beyond  civilization. 

For  the  first  time  he  had  slept  cradled  by 
the  earth  In  a  world  totally  new  to  him. 
He  had  enjoyed  living  close  to  the  land, 
experiencing  Its  isolation  and.  standing  on 
lofty  peaks  or  lying  warm  in  his  sleeping 
bag.  listening  to  its  remarkable  stillness. 
In  ancient  rocks  he  had  glimpsed  Its  past; 
in  green  shoots  reaching  above  decaying 
vegetation  he  had  seen  the  wilderness  re- 
newing Itself,  and  In  these  things  he  had 
sensed  Its  link  with  things  eternal.  He  had 
felt  his  mind  and  spirit  and  every  faculty 
of  his  body  respond  to  its  spell.  He  had 
found  the  wilderness  not  the  empty  land  of 
his  friend's  imagination,  but  a  land  of  beauty 
and  life. 

The  last  soft  daylight  hung  over  the  moun- 
tain rim  when  David  started  back  to  camp. 
He  walked  slowly,  and  turned  often  to  look 
at  the  lake.  On  the  last  high  rise  he  turned 
again,  and  now  the  red  gold  of  the  setting 
sun  reflected  from  fleecy  clouds  overhead. 
The  basin  filled  with  the  golden  glow,  and 
David  knew  that  one  day  he  must  come  again 
to  this  unnamed  lake  at  the  base  of  a  granite 
wall  In  America's  wilderness. 

PIONEERING    A     CONCEPT 

The  value  of  going  into  the  wilderness  to 
refresh  the  spirit  and  body  has  been  under- 
stood by  men  since  Biblical  times,  and  be- 
fore. More  recently,  men  have  realized  that 
in  the  habitable  areas  of  the  world  wilder- 
ness lands  might  not  always  be  available  as 
a  far  retreat  for  mankind. 

One  of  the  first  Americans  to  sense  in  his 
country's  growth  a  threat  to  Its  wilderness, 
and  to  speak  out  for  the  preservation  of  wild 
lands,  was  Henry  Thoreau.  Even  then.  Just 
over  100  years  ago.  the  need  wa.s  not  im- 
mediate. Much  of  the  land  was  still  wild. 
There  seemed  to  be  more  space  for  growing 
than  the  country  would  ever  need.  But 
before  many  decades  passed,  our  building 
Nation  was  reaching  toward  even  the  re- 
motest of  its  lands.  For  a  few  conservation- 
ists who  looked  to  the  future,  this  was  a 
warning  that  without  protection,  none  of 
our  lands  would  remain  forever  wild. 

Many  of  these  farslghted  Individuals  were 
in  the  Forest  Service      Led  by  Aldo  Leopold. 


who  later  was  to  become  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  distinguished  naturalists,  their  think- 
ing Influenced  early  recognition  of  wilderness 
values  and  benefits  to  the  Nation  So  began 
the  Poreet  Service  concept  of  wilderness  land 
management:  that  of  designating  as  wilder- 
ness those  lands  predominantly  valuable  as 
wilderness  so  as  to  manage  and  maintain 
them  indefinitely  for  their  out-of-the- 
ordinary  values. 

The  Forest  Service  pioneered  this  concept 
in  the  1920's.  Studies  of  wild  lands  on  the 
National  Forests  began,  and  in  1924  a  large 
part  of  what  is  now  the  Gila  Wilderness  in 
New  Mexico  was  set  aside  as  a  special  area 
for  the  preservation  of  wilderness  The  Gila, 
the  Nation's  first  designated  wilderaes.s.  con- 
tains 500.000  acres  of  primitive  American 
lands  astride  the  MogoUoii  and  Diablo  moun- 
tain ranges. 

Two  years  later,  parts  of  the  present 
Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area  in  Minnesota 
were  given  special  protection  This  area, 
unique  among  national  forest  lands,  in- 
cludes 887.000  acres  of  woods,  rocky  shores, 
lakes,  and  streams — the  finest  canoe  country 
in  America. 

Good  progress  was  made  in  the  next  dozen 
year'^  in  the  monumental  job  of  studying 
millions  of  acres  of  wilderness-type  lands 
By  1939  most  of  the  national  forest  acreage 
primarily  valuable  as  wilderness  had  been 
marked  for  protection  In  its  primitive  state. 
Since  then  studies  have  been  made  to  deter- 
mine those  areas  suitable  for  reclassification 
as  wilderness.  The  study  and  classification 
of  wilderness  lands  is  a  continuing  Forest 
Service  task. 

Once  an  area  is  designated  a  wilderness  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service. 
no  permanent  roads  may  be  built  into  it.  nor 
is  mechanized  eqvupment  permitted  Tim- 
ber cutting  and  other  commercial  uses,  ex- 
cept already-established  grazing  of  livestock, 
are  not  allowed.  Resorts,  organization 
camps,  summer  homes,  and  similar  uses  are 
not  permitted.  Moreover,  positive  maiiage- 
ment  in  the  form  of  controlled  grazing  of 
pack  stock,  trail  building  and  maintenance 
fire  protection,  and  supervision  of  use  and 
cleanup  of  choice  camping  areas  Is  necessary 
to  prevent  damage  to  the  soli  and  vegetation. 
Such  steps  keep  wilderness  in  it*  natural 
state  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  who  wish  to 
journey  beyond  civilization. 

There  are  now  83  separate  tracts  of  land, 
about  8  percent  of  the  more  than  186  mil- 
lion acres  of  the  national  forest  system, 
which  are  designated  as  wilderness  and  are 
being  managed  and  protected  for  their  wil- 
derness values.  They  a.-e  located  on  parts 
of  73  national  forests  In  14  States  and  their 
combined  area,  14'2  million  acres,  equals 
the  total  acreage  of  New  Hampshire,  Con- 
necticut, and  Massachusetts.  Their  man- 
agement is  included  In  the  overall  program 
of  multiple-use  management  for  the  na- 
tional  forests. 

These  national  forest  wilderness  lands 
embrace  desert  country  and  brushland,  vir- 
gin timber  stands,  great  valleys  and  alpine 
meadows,  and  some  of  the  Nation's  loftiest 
mountains.  They  contain  countless  streams 
and  lakes,  and  great  quantities  of  pure  wa- 
terflow  from  wilderness  watersheds  to  our 
cities.  They  abound  In  fish,  small  animals 
and  birds,  and  big-game  animals  such  as 
deer,  elk,  moose,  mountain  goats,  and  big- 
horn sheep.  Some  are  the  province  of  the 
grizzly  bear,  which  must  have  the  wilder- 
ness habitat  to  survive. 

These  ancient  lands  range  In  size  from 
a  few  thousand  acres  to  more  than  a  mil- 
lion. Some  are  split  by  deep  canyons,  or 
are  otherwise  distinguished  by  geological 
formations  In  which  can  be  read  the  his- 
tory of  the  land.  In  others  are  tbe  homes 
of  living  glaciers. 

But  however  they  have  been  worn  and 
molded  by  the  elements,  however  their  fea- 
tures have  been  torn  and  tw,i.sied  ajul  some- 


times piled  one  upon  the  other  by  ancient 
cataclysms,  they  all  share  in  common  a 
primeval  character,  the  Identifying  mark  of 
wilderness. 

National  forest  wilderness  Is  for  all  Amer- 
icans. Here  are  lands  of  grandeur  and  ex- 
panse, spreading  free  and  wild,  and  rising  to 
the  heavens.  Here  are  lands  of  awe-inspir- 
ing spectacle,  and  of  solitude  unlike  any 
other.  Here  Is  a  world  In  which  we  can 
find  tranquillity,  spiritual  uplift,  and  re- 
juvenation of  mind  and  body.  Here  are  the 
pristine  lands  of  our  Nation,  lands  we  can 
use  and  enjoy  even  as  we  make  ready  to  pass 
them  on  to  another  generation  as  a  cherished 
.ind  enduring  part  of  our  American  heritage. 

INTO    THE    WILDERNESS 

The  appreciation  of  wilderness  values  is 
an  invention  of  civilization.  Man  generally 
does  not  recognize  such  values  until  he  has 
become  separated  from  them;  that  is.  when 
he  has  become  civilized  and  a  member  of  a 
dynamic   and   complex  society 

Primitive  man.  living  deep  in  the  forest 
and  fearing  its  mysteries,  had  little  regard 
for  an  environment  in  which  his  life  was 
constantly  endangered  The  American  pi- 
oneer viewed  the  wilderness  first  as  a  land 
to  be  conquered  and  put  to  domestic  use. 
for  he  was  confined  more  by  It  than  by  the 
villages,  roads,   and   farms  he  was  building 

He  was  aware  of  the  solitude  and  beauty 
of  wild  forests  and  the  freedom  of  untamed 
lands,  but  his  awareness  was  blunted,  the 
forests  were  too  much  in  abundance  and  too 
much  a  part  of  his  life. 

It  is  only  recently  in  this  century  that 
Americans,  closely  confined  by  a  highly  com- 
plex civilization,  have  begun  developing  a 
deeper   appreciation   of    wilderness 

Many  people — those  working  in  historical, 
scientific,  and  educational  fields — are  in- 
terested In  these  lands  in  relation  to  their 
work.  But  by  far  the  most  popular  appeal 
of  wilderness  to  Americans  is  the  opportunity 
it  provides  for  rugged,  primitive  outdoor 
recreation. 

Those  who  go  into  the  American  wilder- 
ness for  recreation — whether  spiritual  or 
physical — are  as  diverse  In  character  as  are 
the  wild  lands  they  visit.  They  come  from 
every  section  of  the  United  States,  men  and 
women  of  many  ages  and  backgrounds.  They 
come  for  various  reasons;  wilderness  means 
many  different  things  to  people.  And  they 
come  prepared  They  have  made  careful 
plans  and  detailed  arrangements,  lx)th  es- 
sential for  a  successful  and  enjoyable  trip. 
for  In  the  wilderness  their  way  Is  the  ardu- 
ous, virile  travel  of  the  pioneers  On  foot, 
on  horseback,  or  by  canoe — there  Is  no  other 
way  to  travel — they  seek  out  the  unusual 
outdoor  experiences  only  these  primitive 
lands  can  give. 

They  may  go  Into  the  wilderness  to  hunt 
big  game  or  to  fish  In  waters  seldom  visited 
by  other  fishermen  Perhaps  their  hobby 
is  photographv  and  they  wish  tf>  document 
America's  primitive  landscapes  or  to  cap- 
ture on  film  the  wild  animals  and  birds. 
Others  may  only  seek  the  solitude  of  great 
space  and  distance  Some  may  desire  to  con- 
quer a  towering  mountain  peak  thrust  sky- 
ward millions  of  years  ago  and  then,  stand- 
ing high  on  the  peak,  say  to  themselves  that 
no  man  has  stood  here  before. 

But  for  most  people.  It  Is  thrill  enough 
and  satisfying  enough  Jtist  to  travel  in  prim- 
itive lands,  camping  where  night  falls  and 
enjoying  the  soul-healing  freedom  of  living 
in  a  world  apart  from  the  pressures  of  their 
dally  lives. 

Whatever  his  interest,  the  first-time  wil- 
derness visitor  will  find  his  days  in  the  wild 
L-^nds  adding  up  to  an  experience  of  special 
.significance  to  him.  though  perhaps  unex- 
plalnable  to  another  person.  The  wilder- 
ness environment  will  be  unlike  any  he  has 
ever  known,  and  his  emotional  and  splrltuii! 
reactions  to  it  will  be  complete! v.  uniquely 
l^.ls 
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WILDERNESS      rNDER      FOREST      SERVICE      MANAGE- 
MENT 

The   national   forests  are   America's  play* 

grounds — but  they  also  are  lands  of  many 
other  uses.  These  public  lands  are  pro- 
ducing high-level,  sustained  yields  of  water, 
timber,  forage,  wildlife,  and  forest  recrea- 
tion opportunities  of  all  kinds.  Including 
those  enjoyed  In  wilderness  areas. 

In  the  next  few  years,  however,  the  Na- 
tion's rapidly  expanding  f>opulatlon  will 
need  even  greater  resource  yields  from  the 
155  national  forests  in  39  States  and  Puerto 
Rico.  This  rising  need  is  being  met  by  the 
program  for  the  national  forests  Popularly 
known  as  Operation  Multiple  Use.  this  pro- 
gram is  conserving  the  land,  the  basic  re- 
source, while  intensifying  resource  manage- 
ment and  development  to  produce  more 
forest  products  and  services 

Management  for  multiple  use  takes  posi- 
tive action  before,  not  after  a  need  arises 
It  Is  the  deliberate  and  carefully  planned 
Integration  of  variovis  forest  land  uses  so 
that  each  Interferes  with  the  others  as  little 
as  possible  and  supplements  the  others  as 
much  as  possible 

Multiple-use  management  coordinates  the 
development  and  use  of  the  renewable  re- 
sources. It  calls  for  sustained  yields  of  the 
resources  at  as  high  a  level  of  productivity 
as  can  be  reached  without  impairment  of  the 
land's    ability    to    produce 

Multiple-use  management  serves  better 
than  any  other  form  of  land  management 
the  basic  purpose  of  conservation,  which  is 
a  social  one — the  satisfaction  of  both  the 
tangible  and   intangible  needs  of  people. 

The  gmding  principles  of  multiple-use 
management  insure  that  all  resources,  all 
uses,  and  all  users  are  considered  in  de- 
veloping management  plans  for  the  nation- 
al forests.  Within  this  framework  and  con- 
sistent with  policy  of  over  35  years'  standing, 
the  Forest  Service  is  protecting  and  main- 
taining In  their  natural  state  those  parts  of 
the  national  forests  which  have  been  desig- 
nated  as  wilderness. 

Multiple-use  management,  then,  is  pro- 
viding this  generation  of  Americans  with 
optimum  opportunities  for  wilderness  rec- 
reation. And  for  the  benefit  of  those  gen- 
erations of  Americans  yet  to  come,  it  is 
malting  certain  that  these  irreplaceable 
wilderness   lands  shall  endure. 

INFORMATION 

For  detailed  Information  on  visiting  the 
national  forest  wilderness,  see  the  wilderness 
map  for  the  number  of  the  Forest  Service 
region  administering  the  wilderness  lands  in 
which  you  are  ii.terested  and  write  to  the 
appropriate  regional  forester,  Forest  Serv- 
ice' 

(1)  Federal  Building.  Missoula.  Mont  ;  (2) 
Denver  Federal  Center,  building  85.  Denver. 
Colo;  (3)  New  Federal  Building.  517  Gold 
Street  SW  .  Albuquerque.  N  Mex.;  (4)  For- 
est Service  Biiiiding.  Ogden.  Utah;  (5)  630 
Sansome  Street.  San  Francisco  11.  Calif  ; 
(6»  729  Northeast  Oregon  Street,  Post  Office 
Box  4137,  Portland  8.  Oreg  ;  (7)  6816  Market 
Street.  Upper  Darby,  Pa;  (8)  50  Seventh 
Street,  Atlanta  23.  Ga  .  (9i  Carpenter  Build- 
ing. 710  North  6th  Street.  Milwaukee  3.  Wis  : 
(10)  State  Capitol  Building,  Box  1631, 
Juneau.  Alivska 

For  licenses  to  hunt  or  fish  on  the  national 
forests,  apply  to  the  fish  and  game  depart- 
ment of  the  State  that  Incltides  the  area 
you  plan  to  visit 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  as 
acting  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Iiisular  Affairs,  I  wish  to 
express  my  very  great  appreciation  of 
the  wonderful  way  iii  which  the  distiri- 
guished  junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church!  ha.s  handled  the  bill  during 
the  last  several  days.  In  one  form  or 
another,   this   bill   has    been   pending   in 


the  Senate  for  several  years.  I  believe 
it  most  commendable  that  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Idaho  un- 
dertook to  handle  this  very  diCBcult  piece 
of  legislation.  He  has  handled  it  in  ad- 
mirable fashion,  and  has  demonstrated 
a  complete  grasp  of  this  complex  sub- 
ject. All  of  us  are  indeed  very  proud 
of  him  I  also  want  to  commend  and 
thank  the  junior  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  Metc.^lf  1  for  his  outstanding  efforts 
m  behalf  of  the  bill.  He  has  indeed 
made  a  most  valuable  contribution  dur- 
ing the  long  and  arduous  debate  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senat-or  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    I  yield. 

Mr  GRUENING  I  should  like  to  join 
the  Senator  from  Washington  in  com- 
mending the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  CHtTRCH  I  for  the  admirable  way  in 
which  he  has  handled  the  bill,  both  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr,  Ander- 
son!, who — although  unfortunately  re- 
quired to  be  absent  at  this  time,  because 
of  illness — has  guided  the  bill  during  this 
session.  The  bill  represents  the  culmina- 
tion of  many  years  of  work  by  a  number 
of  Senators,  including  the  late  Senator 
Tom  Murray,  of  Montana,  the  late  Sena- 
tor Dick  Neubergcr.  of  Oregon,  and  other 
Senators.  The  bill  is  the  result  of  their 
outstanding  work.  Their  achievements 
in  this  respect  have  been  very  great,  in- 
deed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Madam  President. 
I  wish  to  join  m  the  congratulations  and 
commendations  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  for  the  ad- 
mirable way  in  which  he  has  handled 
this  complex  piece  of  legislation.  We  are 
deeply  indebted  to  him  for  the  action 
the  Senate  is  about  to  take  on  the  bill. 
It  is  a  very  happy  culmination  of  the 
work  of  a  number  of  us  over  a  F>eriod  of 
some  5  years. 

I  also  wish  to  express  our  commenda- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  !Mr. 
Church  1  and  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson  ' .  for  seeing  to 
it  that  this  measure  reached  the  Senate 
Calendar  and  was  ready  for  action  by 
the  Senate. 

Certainly  this  bill  is  very  important 
in  terms  of  the  future  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Madam  President.  I 
should  like  to  join  in  the  commendations 
which  Senators  have  expressed  because 
of  the  fine  work  done  by  the  junior  Sen- 
tor  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  in  manag- 
ing the  bill  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  know  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  jimior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  Anderson!  would  like  very 
much  to  be  here  at  this  time,  now  that 
we  have  reached  the  point  of  taking  final 
action  on  the  wilderness  bill.  I  commend 
him  for  his  long  and  faithful  service  and 
for  his  brilliant  leadership  in  bringing 
the  bill  out  of  committee  and  to  the 
floor. 

I  also  wish  to  comment  on  the  political 
courage  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Idaho  IMr.  Church].  The  wilderness 
bill  has  not  been  well  understood  in  the 
Moimtain    States,    and    interests    there 


have  brought  great  pressures  on  their 
congressional  representatives,  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill.  The  jtmior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  has  courageously  guided 
the  bill,  which  not  only  is  in  the  interest 
of  his  State,  but  also  is  in  the  interest  of 
all  the  other  people  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  very  proud  and  highly  honored  to 
stand  with  him  as  we  are  about  to  vote 
in  favor  of  passage  of  the  wilderness  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President.  I 
too.  wish  to  commend  the  Senators  from 
the  Mountain  States  who  have  worked 
so  hard  for  the  passage  of  this  bill  and 
have  resisted  crippling  amendments.  I 
well  know  the  pressures  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected  by  the  mining  inter- 
ests and  the  timber  interests  of  their 
States,  and  I  know  that  that  situation 
required  of  them  courage  of  a  high  or- 
der, in  standing  up  against  those  pres- 
sures. 

As  one  who  comes  from  a  Plains  State 
and  wishes  to  have  these  resources  con- 
served for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation,  I 
wish  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  and 
appreciation  to  these  Senators  who  dom- 
inate the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  who  sacrificed  nar- 
row political  advantage  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Madam  President,  it  has 
been  my  privilege,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, to  participate  in  the  consideration 
of  this  measure.  Thus  I  have  had  a 
hand  in  some  of  the  amendments  that 
were  adopted  and  in  its  approval  after 
the  amendments  made  it.  in  my  opinion, 
acceptable. 

I  have  long  been  in  favor  of  preserving 
some  of  our  country  in  its  unspoiled 
natural  condition. 

I  do  think  that  we  must  be  careful  to 
accomplish  this  purpose  in  ways  that  are 
sound  and  m  accordance  with  our  dem- 
ocratic processes,  and  respectful  of  all 
interests  concerned. 

Accordingly.  I  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  this  bill  in  committee,  to  see  its 
purpose  advanced  and  also  to  see  that  it 
was  in  my  opinion  sound  legislation. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  results,  and  am 
happy  now  to  commend  it  to  the  Senate. 

THE    OLTTDOOR    RECREATION    RESOXTRCES    REVIEW 

COMMISSION 

Two  of  the  objections  raised  at  the 
time  of  the  February  27  and  28  hearings 
were  of  special  concern  to  me.  One  of 
these  had  to  do  with  the  argument  that 
this  measure  should  be  held  up  until 
after  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Flesources 
Review  Commission  makes  its  report, 
which  is  due  early  in  1962.  It  is  my  priv- 
ilege to  be  a  member  of  this  Commission : 
and.  accordingly.  I  took  special  note  of 
this  argument. 

Madam  President,  this  argument 
should  be  turned  around.  Before  the 
Commission  has  to  draft  its  final  report, 
we  should  handle  the  wilderness  bill 
promptly,  so  that  the  House  also  can 
pass  it  and  it  can  become  law. 

The  wilderness  bill  will  help  the  Com- 
mission It  will  provide  the  Commission 
With  a  framework  for  the  Commission's 
recommendations;  furthermore,  it  will 
establish  procedures  through  which  wil- 
derness recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission may  be  realized. 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  need 
the  Commission's  recommendations  as  a 
basis  for  such  legislation  as  this. 

We  do  not  need  a  Commission  to  tell 
us  that  wilderness  preservation  should 
be  one  of  our  land-use  policies,  or  what 
kind  of  procedures  should  be  established 
for  carrying  out  such  a  policy. 

We  do  not  need  a  Commission  to  tell 
us  that  the  wilderness  to  be  preserved 
should  be  in  our  national  park  system, 
in  wildlife  refuges  or  ranges,  and  with- 
in the  wilderness,  wild,  and  primitive 
areas  already  set  aside  administrative- 
ly in  our  national  forests. 

We  do  not  need  a  Recreation  Com- 
mission to  tell  us  that  in  establishing 
wilderness  areas  we  also  need  to  make 
some  special  provisions  and  exceptions 
for  certain  economic  and  other  purposes. 

No,  Madam  President,  we  do  not  need 
the  report  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  in  order  to 
proceed  with  the  kind  of  legislation 
which  we  have  before  us  now. 

CHEAT    VALTTE    OF    THE    HEVIEW 

We  all  do,  indeed,  look  forward  to  the 
availability  of  the  ORRRC  report.  It 
will  be  of  great  value  to  us  with  regard 
to  wilderness  as  well  as  other  resources 
on  which  our  outdoor  recreation  is  based. 

We  shall  value  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations regarding  how  much  wil- 
derness we  shall  need,  for  example ;  and 
as  the  program  established  by  this  legis- 
lation is  carried  out,  we  shall  do  well  to 
heed  such  recommendations. 

But  the  areas  of  wilderness  to  be  pre- 
served under  this  bill  are  not  to  be 
blanketed  in  upon  its  enactment.  They 
are  to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  10- 
year  reviews  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, under  the  scrutiny  of  Congress. 

We  shall  have  an  entire  decade. 
Madam  President,  in  which  to  make  use 
in  our  wilderness  program  of  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission's recommendations. 

Thus.  Madam  President,  the  argument 
that  we  should  wait  for  the  Commission's 
report  before  enacting  the  wilderness 
bill  is  an  ar^ment  in  reverse.  We  do  not 
need  to  wait;  but,  rather,  we  should 
promptly  give  the  Commission  the  ad- 
vantages in  their  preparation  of  recom- 
mendations by  establishing  now  the  na- 
tional policy,  program,  and  procedures 
that  are  set  forth  in  this  legislation. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  delay  argument 
is  simply  an  argument  against  the  wil- 
derness bill,  and  not  in  any  sense  a 
sympathetic  concern  for  the  success  of 
the  Outdoor  Recreation  Review. 

CONGRESSIONAL    RESPONSIBILITT 

My  other  special  concern  during 
our  committee  study  of  this  was  to  make 
sure  that  Congress  does  nothing  to  m- 
terfere  with  meeting  it3  own  responsi- 
bilities. 

Inasmuch  as  others,  too,  share  such 
a  concern,  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  dis- 
cuss this  briefly,  for  I  am  convinced  that 
this  measure  with  the  committee's  and 
the  floor  amendments  is  sound  and 
proper  in  this  respect. 

F^rst  of  all.  the  very  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  be  in  keeping  with  the 
constitutional   provision   in   article   IV, 


section  3,  that  "the  Congress  shall  have 
ix>wer  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 
territory  or  other  property  belonging  to 
the  United  States." 

As  I  view  this  piovision.  it  is  the  Con- 
gress that  should  establish  our  national 
wilderness  policy — and  not  the  execu- 
tive agencies,  as  at  present,  in  taking 
action  incidental  to  some  other  pro- 
grams. 

By  this  legislation,  then,  in  my  opin- 
ion, Congress  is  meeting  its  constitu- 
tional responsibilities.  Recot,nizing  the 
importance  of  wilderness  preservation, 
realizing  that  this  must  be  achieved  on 
Federal  lands,  the  Congress  by  this  legis- 
lation determines  the  way  in  which  ter- 
ritory belonging  to  the  United  States 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

That  seems  right  to  me.  The  pro- 
\isions  of  S.  174,  as  amended,  seem  right 
to  me  and  in  accord  with  my  sense  of 
congressional  responsibilities. 

CONGRESS    AND    PARTICL!L.\H     AREAS 

The  question  that  the  committees 
minority  has  raised  in  this  regard  has 
to  do  with  congressional  responsibility 
for  the  establishment  of  particular  areas 
as  wilderness.  It  will  be  well  to  examine 
the  bills  provisions  in  this  respect. 

The  bill  does  not  blanket  in  the 
areas  that  will  eventually  comprise  our 
wilderness  system;  it  provides  for  their 
coming  in  over  a  10-year  period,  or 
longer,  following  a  scries  of  studies. 

Congress  in  this  legislation  does  in- 
dicate what  territory  is  available  for 
consideration  as  wilderness:  namely, 
roadless  E>ortions  of  the  national  park 
system,  wildlife  refuges  and  ranges,  and 
national  forest  areas  already  adminis- 
tratively designated  as  wilderness,  wild, 
primitive,  or  canoe. 

From  these  areas,  says  Congress  in 
this  bill,  we  shall  create  our  wilderness 
system.  How?  Well,  first  of  all,  there 
are  14  wilderness  areas,  29  wild  areas, 
and  a  canoe  area — all  within  national 
forests — that  have  been  so  carefully  re- 
viewed already  that  the  Congress  by  this 
measure  establishes  them  as  units  of 
the  wilderness  sj'stem.  These  44  areas 
total  6.773.080  acres. 

Then  there  are  39  primitive  areas  in 
the  national  forests,  comprising  7,890.973 
acres. 

Congress  by  this  legislation  says  that 
these  primitive  areas  also  are  a  j^art  of 
our  national  wilderness  estate.  They 
are  units  of  the  wilderness  system. 
However,  because  of  the  history  of  their 
establishment  and  because  the  Forest 
Service  is  already  engaged  in  studies  for 
recla.ssifying  the.se  primitive  areas  as 
wilderness  or  wild.  Congre.ss  in  this  bill 
says  that  these  39  primitive  areas  are  to 
be  studied  during  the  next  10  years  and 
included  or  excluded  on  the  basis  of  rec 
ommendations  by  the  Pi-esident,  recom- 
mendations which  also  would  establish 
the  boundaries  of  the  areas  to  be  in- 
cluded. 

Congress  further  provides  that  these 
recommendations  will  take  effect  only  if 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House  does  not 
reject  them  by  resolution.  In  other 
words  any  one  of  these  primitive  areas 
which    Congress    by    this    act    declares 


suitable  as  a  wilderness  area  may  later 
be  rejected  by  either  House  when  the  re- 
port on  it  is  made  during  the  10-ycar  re- 
view. 

That  seems  reasonable  to  me.  If  any 
Senator  sees  something  wrong  with  one 
of  these  primitive  areas  when  it  is 
recommended  for  permanent  inclusion  in 
the  wilderness  .system,  he  may  introduce 
a  resolution  to  reject  it;  and  if  the  Sen- 
ate adopts  the  resolution  the  area  will 
be  excluded  Any  Member  of  the  House 
has  the  same  opportunity. 

Either  Hou.se  may  thus  reject  an  area. 
The  safeguard  against  including  ar,y 
area  improperly  seems  adequate. 

CONCCRRENT     RESOLUTION     PROPOSAL     rNSOrND 

The  amendment  that  the  minority  in- 
sists upon  would  require  that  for  every 
one  of  these  39  primitive  areas,  there 
would  have  to  be  adopted  a  concuiTent 
resolution. 

Each  recommendation  during  the  10- 
ycar  review  would  have  to  be  followed 
by  the  submission  of  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion and  by  its  adoption  by  both  tlie 
Senate  and  the  House. 

Thus,  repeatedly,  the  determination 
by  Congress  that  these  already  desig- 
nated primitive  areas  are  suitable  units 
for  the  wilderness  system,  subject  to  the 
10-year  review  would  have  to  be  reex- 
amined by  Congress. 

For  each  area  we  would  risk  such  de- 
laying tactics  as  tho.se  u.sed  against  the 
wilderness  bill  itself  these  past  years. 

A  resolution  to  reject  a  recommenda- 
tion would  be  assured  prompt  attention 
under  the  bill  as  now  amended.  A  con- 
current resolution  would  be  subject  to 
all  the  delays  that  opponents.  thou£?h 
f cv.-  can  so  skillfully  manaee. 

These  considerations  apply  not  only 
th  the  39  promitive  areas,  but  also  to  all 
the  areas  in  the  national  park  system 
and  in  the  wildlife  refuges  and  ranges. 

It  seems  totally  unnecessary.  Madam 
President,  after  the  passage  of  the 
wilderness  bill,  to  requu'e  separate  acts 
for  the  preservation  as  wilderness,  as 
provided  in  this  act,  of  the  areas  that 
the  National  Park  Service  or  Fi.sh  and 
Wildlife  Service,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  President  find  to  be 
suitable  for  such  preservation. 

The  possibility  of  rejection  by  either 
House  seems  an  adequate  safeguard. 
Requirement  of  separate  acts  seems  more 
obstructive  than  reasonable. 

CONGRESS     SPECIFIES     THE     AP.E^S 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  these 
procedures  apply  only  to  the  areas  which 
Congress  specifies  in  thus  bill.  As  to  any 
other  areas  the  bill  is  specific  as  requir- 
ing, in  section  3  <  h  >  as  follows ; 

The  addition  of  any  area  to.  or  the  elimi- 
nation of  any  area  from,  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem which  Is  not  speclflcally  provided  for 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
made  only  after  specific  affirmative  author- 
ization by  law  for  such  addition  or  elimina- 
tion. 

This  is  a  sound  and  carefully  worked 
out  measure.  It  well  serves  an  impor- 
tant national  purpose.  I  am  happy  to 
support  it  and  to  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  its  consideration. 

Madam  President,  the  recreational 
attractions  of  the  areas  of  wilderness  to 
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be  perpetuated  by  this  measure  are  well 
represented  in  an  article  written  by  the 
publisher  of  the  Valley  Daily  News,  in 
Tarentum.  Pa.,  which  I  should  like  to 
have  appear  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  this  point.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent for  that  purpose.  This  article,  by 
CJene  Simon,  tells  of  one  of  the  a-way- 
to-the-wilderness  trips  sponsored  by  the 
Wilderness  Society  It  appeared  in  the 
Valley  Daily  News  on  November  4.  1960. 
with  the  heading  -Real  Wilderness  Still 
Remains  in  United  States." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Real  Wildejiness  Still  Remains  in   United 
States 

I  By  Gene  Simon) 

(Editor's  Note — The  president  of  the 
Valley  Dally  News  and  Daily  Di-spatch 
recently  spent  10  days  on  a  horseback-pack 
trip  Into  the  remote  mountains  and  high 
country  of  the  Pecos  Wilderness  area  of 
New  Mexico.  The  trip  was  conducted  jointly 
by  two  organizations:  "The  Wilderness  So- 
ciety" and  "A  Way  to  the  Wilderness."  with 
cooperation  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Your 
local  newspaper  Is  considering  sponsorship 
of  similar  trips  as  a  service  to  interested 
readers  ) 

Yes,  there  is  still  real  wilderness  remain- 
ing In  our  United  States  and  you  can  get 
there.  A  true  wilderness  experience  will 
prove  for  anyone  an  enriching  source  of  tre- 
mendous and  varied  benefits  that  defy  de- 
scription. 

What  is  a  wilderness? 

A  wilderness  is  a  large  area  of  sufficient 
size  to  be  preserved  In  Its  natural  state 
where  man  and  his  works  do  not  dominate 
the  landscape  In  a  real  wilderness  untram- 
meled  by  man.  man  himself  is  merely  a 
visitor  who  comes  to  enjoy  but  does  not  re- 
main. A  wilderness  has  outstanding  oppor- 
tunities for  solitude  and  a  rugged,  primitive, 
unconfined  type  of  outdoor  recreation  far 
removed  from  the  pressure  and  rush  of  mod- 
ern civilization. 

Such  an  area  is  the  165.000  acres  of  high 
peaks,  clear  lakes,  spruce,  fir  and  aspen 
forests,  alpine  meadows  and  above-timber- 
line  tundra  that  is  known  as  the  Pecos 
Wilderness.  Primarily  in  the  Santa  Pe  Natu- 
ral Forest  of  New  Mexico,  this  wild  wonder- 
land rises  above  the  headwaters  of  the 
historic  Pecos  River  fabled  in  many  West- 
erns. Here  no  road  construction,  logging, 
motorized  {ravel,  resorts  or  summer  homes 
are  permitted.  This  Is  why  the  high  coun- 
try of  the  Pecos,  an  untouched  bit  of  Alpine 
Eden.  Is  famous  for  its  unforgettable  natural 
beauty,  its  elk.  mule  deer.  bear,  beaver,  wild 
turkey,   spruce    grouse,    and    mountain    lion. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  top  rider  to  enjoy  a 
pack  trip  into  any  wilderness  area,  of  which 
there  are  about  a  dozen  left  In  the  United 
States.  You  can  have  a  horse  that  suits 
your  ability.  If  you  can  stay  on  a  gentle, 
well-trained  mountain  horse  you  are  ready 
to  ride.  No  person  in  gocxl  health,  regardless 
of  age,  should  question  his  ability  thor- 
oughly to  enjoy  one  of  these  trips  If  you 
like  riding  and  living  in  the  great  out-of- 
doors,  a  pack  trip  will  more  than  fulfill  your 
highest  expectations. 

On  the  Pecos  pack  trip  this  past  Septem- 
ber, there  were  10  riders,  a  crew  of  four 
(wTanglers.  packers,  and  cook  i .  and  our 
guide,  Don  Clauser.  a  long-legged,  slow- 
drawling  Texas  type  who  heads  "A  Way  to 
the  Wilderness"  and  who  knows  the  Pecos 
like  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

Doug  O'Bannon.  owner  of  the  Mountain 
View  Ranch  at  Cowles.  N  Mex  .  who  outfitted 
our  trip,  was  also  with  us  part  of  the  time 
and  on  one  of  the  stopover  days  man- 
aged to  complete  his  fall  roundup  of  about 


75  head  of  cattle  That  day  the  rancher 
and  his  cowboys  rode  from  daybreak  until 
long  after  dark. 

Included  In  the  riders  was  Howard  Zah- 
nlser,  executive  director  of  the  Wilderness 
Society  in  Washington  and  editor  of  Its 
magazine,  the  Living  Wilderness,  and  oiU" 
physician  Dr  Lawrence  Lunt.  MD  of  Santa 
Fe.  who  is  74  and  ramrod  straight  in  the 
saddle 

Others  were  Bob  Tapscott.  age  67,  a  re- 
tired life  insurance  claims  attorney,  and  his 
sparkling  wife.  Candace;  Dr.  Marjorie  Bond. 
an  executive  director  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jewa  in  California, 
Jerry  Gelger,  Army  Ordnance  supply  officer 
from  Illinois:  Clarence  Llca,  a  manufac- 
turer's planning  engineer  also  from  Illinois; 
Bruno  Rudek.  a  retired  Cleveland  Clinic 
orderly,  who  never  rode  a  horse  in  his  life 
before  this  trip  ihe's  age  67  i :  and  Charlotte 
Ferree.  a  New  Mexican  college  stvident  born 
in  Pennsylvania. 

That  is  a  lot  cf  variet".  but  some  of  those 
ages  and  professions  prove  that  even  you  are 
up  to  a  wilderness  trip.  One  thing  these 
diverse  pers(3ns  obviously  have  in  common: 
they  love  the  out-of-doors  and  the  truly 
wide-open  spaces,  and  that  makes  for  a  com- 
radeship that  must  be  experienced  to  be  un- 
derstood. 

Our  no-hips,  flat-stomached,  few-words 
crew  Included  three  cowboys  and  two  cow- 
girls iwith  spurs  and  chaps):  Jim  Jordan. 
Lonnie  Mecham.  Carol  Darlington,  Pat 
Maher  and  ex-Navy  cook  Don  Higgins.  These 
wonderful  westerners  were  the  real  article 
in  every  way.  They  rode  like  thpy  were  part 
of  their  horses  and  could  skillfully  rope, 
hobble,  saddle,  pack,  brand,  and  shoe  a  horse. 
They're  the  best. 

What  do  you  take  with  you  on  a  wilder- 
ness trip? 

Besides  a  mount:ilnwise  western  range 
horse  to  suit  your  ability,  you  need  a  sleep- 
ing bag  and  air  mattress,  saddle  slicker  or 
poncho,  lace  or  riding  boots,  warm  Jackets 
and  tough  gloves,  blue  Jeans,  flashlight,  toilet 
articles,  and  some  woolens.  A  fleece-lined 
sweat  suit  with  a  parka  hood  is  dandy  for 
sleeping  on  cold  nights,  and  plastic  freezer 
bags  are  handy  in  keeping  things  dry  and 
ordered  in  your  duffle  bag  Some  riders  also 
take  binoculars  and  a  fly  rod  in  metal  case. 
The  trout  aren't  fished  out  In  the  high 
country  and  they  taste  mighty  good  for 
breakfast  And  of  course»you  should  have  a 
camera. 

Each  rider  is  limited  to  a  bed  roll  and 
dufflebag  for  his  gear.  Together  they  must 
weigh  no  more  than  50  pounds.  These  are 
carried  on  packhorses,  who  also  transport 
the  range  tents,  powersaw.  food  and  cook- 
ing equipment,  of  which  the  most  promi- 
nent items  are  a  huge  skillet  and  two  gallon 
coffee  pots,  one  eternally  for  hot  water  and 
the  other  coffee  The  horses  lived  off  the 
lush  grass  and  were  hobbled  each  night  with 
a  bell  around  their  necks.  Those  ridden  the 
hardest  were  grain-fed. 

On  the  10-day  trip,  we  rode  over  90  miles. 
had  five  campsites  (three  of  them  over  10.000 
feet  elevation  I.  found  ice  on  the  wat*r  pall 
almost  every  morning,  rode  In  rain,  hail,  and 
snow,  but  most  of  the  time  experienced  per- 
fect sunny,  warm,  clear  weather,  with  the 
bluest  sky  ever  seen. 

We  usually  turned  in  before  9  and  were 
up  around  6.  slept  like  a  baby  and  ate  like 
a  horse,  sang  and  talked  around  a  campfire 
every  night,  and  three  of  us  even  shed  our 
woolens  and  took  a  quick  dip  in  ice-cold 
Pecos  Baldy  Lake  at  11.500  feet  elevation  one 
sunny  afternoon  with  snow  still  lying  in  the 
sh;idows. 

Breakfast  consisted  of  fruit  Juices,  bacon 
and  eggs,  flapjacks,  toast  and  coffee.  Lunch 
was  sandwiches  you  fixed  yourself,  cookies, 
apples  or  oranges,  and  a  thermos  of  coffee  or 
tea  all  packed  in  your  saddle  bag  and  eaten 
on  the  trail. 


Tlie  evening  'come  aiid  get  it"  was  usually 
giant  thick  Juicy  steaks  (this  is  cow  country) 
broiled  over  an  open  fire,  with  home  fries, 
canned  vegetables  and  fruits,  biscuits  and  tea 
or  coffee  That  living  in  the  open  does 
things  to  your  appetite 

Yes.  the  rewards  of  a  true  wilderness  expe- 
rience are  sufficient  in  themselves — the  ex- 
hilaration and  sense  of  release  that  come 
with  the  feeling  of  space  and  adventure,  the 
Joy  of  being  in  untouched  valleys  and  moun- 
tains with  unspoiled  waters,  and  the  under- 
lying realization  of  genuine  enrichment. 
Such  wilderness  experiences  are  possible  only 
as  long  as  wilderness  remains  wilderness. 

In  the  Pecos  high  country  men  and  women 
oppressed  and  harassed  by  the  claustrophobia 
of  high  tension  living  niay  attain  fuller  re- 
lease and  true  enjoyment  of  the  charms  and 
freedom  of  the  mountain  wilderness. 

Most  of  us  need  this  kind  of  experience  and 
are  bett.er  beciuse  of  it 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Madam  President,  we 
have  heard  many  fine  things  saii  about 
the  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  and  I  am 
sure  all  of  them  are  well  deserved.  Of 
course,  usually  the  winner  gets  the  spot- 
light after  the  battle  is  over. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  very  deep 
appreciation  of  the  excellent  work  which 
has  been  done  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  AllottI,  •who  led 
the  fipht  in  which  he  was  joined  by  more 
than  30  Members  of  the  Senate.  He. 
too.  has  been  working  on  the  bill  on  this 
floor  for  more  than  2  days;  and  he,  too, 
has  been  taking  the  pressure.  Further- 
more, he  does  not  now  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  having  won  his  battle.  I  believe 
we  are  very  deeply  indebted  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Utah 
yield  ■^ 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  should 
like  to  join  in  the  commendations  of  the 
excellent  work  done  by  the  jonior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  i  Mr.  AllottI.  In 
the  efforts  he  has  made,  he  has  dem- 
onstrated in  outstanding  fashion  that 
he  is  a  true  son  of  the  West  and  is  de- 
termined to  prci^erve  some  of  its  inde- 
pendence. He  has  shown  great  knowl- 
edge of  the  resources  there,  and  has 
made  a  valiant  effort  to  preserve  them; 
and  he  has  done  so  in  a  way  that  will 
bring  him  great  credit  among  al!  true 
lovers  of  the  West. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
my  remarks  at  this  time  will  be  brief. 
However,  I  wish  to  take  this  opportimity 
to  express  our  thanks  to  the  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Idaho  IMi'.  Chvrchi,  and 
also  to  my  distinguished  colleague  (Mr. 
Metcalf  1 :  to  the  distinguished  majority 
whip.  Mr.  Humphrey:  to  the  ranking 
majority  member  of  the  committee,  next 
to  the  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson  i:  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  1  Mr.  Moss  i  :  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader  !  Mr. 
Kuchel'i;  and  to  all  other  Senators 
who  have  participated  during  the  past 
2  days  in  bringing  the  wilderness  bill  to 
the  point  of  third  reading  and  passage. 

I  believe  great  credit  also  should  go 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
1  Mr.  Allott  ■ .  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett  1.  to  the  senior 
Senator   from   Idaho    [Mr.   DworshakJ, 
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and  to  other  Senators  on  their  side, 
who,  although  they  were  not  in  favor 
of  the  bill  as  it  was  originally  reported, 
nevertheless  tried  conscientiously,  from 
their  point  of  view,  to  make  it  stronger 
and  more  effective.  I  think  out  of  that 
process  has  emerged  a  better  bill,  and  I 
am  delighted  that  we  have  now  reached 
the  point  of  its  third  reading  and  pas- 
sage. Certainly  as  a  result  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  there  is  enough 
credit  to  go  aU  around ;  and  I  am  glad 
to  join  in  giving  credit  to  these  and  all 
other  Senators  for  their  contributions. 

I  also  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  ex- 
tend my  thanks  to  two  of  our  late  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  Senator  James  E. 
Murray  of  Montana  and  Senator 
Richard  Neuberger  of  Oregon,  who  were 
pioneers  in  this  field:  and  also  to  the 
present  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  tlie  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Andekson],  who  worked  so  long  and  so 
hard,  and  at  last  was  successful,  for  the 
first  time,  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  consideration. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President,  I 
shall  vote  for  this  bill.  It  is  the  culmi- 
nation of  years  of  research  and  effort  by 
dedicated  conservationists  throughout 
the  United  States.  It  provides  for  the 
determination  of  certain  portions  of  Fed- 
eral land  as  wilderness  areas,  to  be  kept 
untrammeled  by  humankind. 

With  the  population  of  the  United 
States  increasing  at  the  rate  of  one  hu- 
man birth  every  7^2  seconds,  the  need 
for  wilderness  land,  completely  undevel- 
oped, is  great,  and  the  pressures  upon 
it  are  becoming  even  greater.  We  can- 
not afford  to  wait  any  longer  to  take 
vigorous  and  determined  measures  to  set 
aside,  clearly  and  definitely,  certain 
parts  of  our  Federal  Government's  hold- 
ings, to  be  free  from  development,  even 
the  development  of  hot  dog  stands  and 
sightseeing  tours  for  recreational  pur- 
poses. 

Madam  President,  it  is  said  by  some 
that  only  a  very  small  minority  of  our 
people  wUl  use  or  enjoy  these  wilderness 
areas.  Perhaps,  at  any  one  time,  that 
is  true.  But  over  the  years,  over  the 
decades,  over  the  generations,  and  yes, 
even  over  the  centuries,  the  number  of 
people  who  will  enjoy  these  wilderness 
areas  will  not  be  so  small. 

Furthermore,  Madam  President,  if  we 
add  to  those  who  actually  have  used 
these  areas,  the  number  of  all  those  who 
hope  some  day  to  get  into  these  primitive 

lands,  all  those  whose  eyes  light  up  at 
the  thought  of  a  canoe  or  hiking  pilgrim- 
age into  the  depths  of  America's  virgin 
forests  and  lake  country,  and  all  those 
for  whom  these  lands  are  a  gleaming 
challenge  and  a  deep,  green  invitation 
into  the  uncivilized,  into  the  unknown, 
then  there  are,  indeed,  very,  very  many 
who  care  for  the  preservation  of  our 
wilderness  heritage. 

Madam  President,  it  is  also  said  that 
for  2^2  centuries  the  American  people 
have  fought  against  the  wilderness.  The 
American  people  won,  and  the  wilderness 
lost:  and,  therefore  it  is  asked,  "Why 
preserve  wilderness  areas  today,  at  the 
expense  of  more  profitable  or  more  popu- 
lar development  possibilities?"     I  would 


answer  this  question.  Madam  President, 
by  stating  that  because  of  the  central 
role  which  the  wilderness,  the  frontier, 
has  played  in  our  history,  we  owe  It  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  heritage  to  preserve 
vestiges  of  our  once  virgin  continent 
in  its  original  state,  so  we  can  better 
understand  and  appreciate  the  heroic 
efforts  of  our  forebears  in  taming  the 
wilderness.  Wilderness  areas  will  keep 
alive  a  lasting  memory  and  a  vivid  me- 
morial to  our  Nation's  infancy  and  the 
rugged  pioneering  spirit  whic}i  first  con- 
quered the  endless  forests  and  plains  and 
purple  mountained  majesties. 

Madam  President,  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety has  been  one  of  the  most  ardent 
supporters  of  this  legislation  from  its 
origin.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
directly  following  my  remarks  an  arti- 
cle, from  Audubon  magazine  for  May- 
June  1957,  written  by  Edwin  Way  Teale, 
and  entitled  "Land  Forever  Wild."  I 
only  regret.  Madam  President,  that  the 
photographs  accompanying  the  article 
cannot  also  appear  in  the  Record,  for 
they  speak,  more  eloquently  than  ■«-ords, 
in  favor  of  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

L..*.ND     FORTVER     VVlLD 

( By  Edwin  Way  Teale ) 
One  early  October  day,  2  miles  Bbove 
sea  level  near  the  Montana-Wyoming  Ime. 
I  stood  on  the  lofty  tundra  of  Beariooth  Pla- 
teau. To  the  north  the  pe.=iks  and  forests 
of  the  Montana  Rockies  extended  awny  as 
far  as  my  vision  reached.  Here  was  wilder- 
ness unmarked  by  man  Here  was  wUdne.ss 
untouched  by  civilization.  Here  was  the 
land  as  Nez  Perce  braves  had  known  It  cross- 
ing Beartoolh  Pass  for  centuries  befoee  the 
first  white  man.  In  one  vast  panorama 
here  was  a  vision  of  original  America,  of 
the  wilderness  of  old — roadless,  cityless,  blU- 
boardless — as  wild  as  the  early  pione^ts  saw 
it. 

And  Just  so  future  generations  may  also 
observe  it.  For  at  least  part  of  the  Inspir- 
ing vista  that  spread  before  me  that  October 
day  is  now  designed  as  a  'primitive  area," 
It  is  included  in  the  wilderness  prescrtatlon 
proErram  of  the  Federal  Government. 

When  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  In  New 
England,  the  whole  continent  extended  away 
before  them  In  one  continuous  wilderness. 
Only  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  when  Meri- 
wether Lewis  and  William  Cl-irk  started  up 
the  Missouri  on  the  first  overland  Journey 
across  the  United  States  to  the  Paciflt.  the 
wcrtcrn  half  of  the  continent  was  stljl  wil- 
derness. Even  a  generation  ago,  the  home- 
steading  era  was  not  yet  over.  Durljig  all 
the  early  history  of  this  country,  the  »»i!dcr- 
ness  ptoo<l  in  the  popular  mind  a.s  the  great 
enemv,  barriiig  progress.  Our  heritage  of 
wildness  was  m.erely  som.ething  to  sTflbdue, 
to  tiime,  to  conquer,  to  destroy.  Its  material 
resources — it";  f^old  and  timber,  furs  and  fer- 
tile valleys  these  alone  had   value. 

But  more  and  more  In  recent  years,  with 
the  swift  shrinkins^  of  space  and  the  com- 
pre.ssion  of  mounting  population,  another 
side  of  the  wilderness  has  become  increas- 
ingly recognized.  For  lands  that  havf  been 
forever  wild  provide  spiritual  as  well  rx 
material  resources,  Wlldness  Itself  offers 
SLimcthlng  of   value  that  needs  protection. 

Among  the  recently  published  leWiers  of 
William  Blake,  the  Engli-vli  poet,  there  l.s  this 
sentence:  "The  tree  that  m.oves  some  to  tears 
of  Joy  Is  In  the  eyes  of  others  only  a  ?reen 
thing  that  stands  in  the  way."  The  wilder- 
nets,    like    the    tree,    produces    such    tihverse 


reactions.  During  the  history  of  our  land, 
in  the  main,  human  activity  has  reflected 
the  viewpoint  almost  entirely  of  those  who 
saw  only  something  standing  in  the  way. 
something  to  eliminate.  As  mechanization 
has  Increased,  the  power  to  destroy  has  be- 
come magnified  As  the  population  has 
multiplied,  the  pressure  on  wild  lands  haa 
mounted  Every  12  seconds  our  population 
is  Increased  by  one.  The  hgure  now  stands 
at  170  million;  it  is  estimated  It  will  be  200 
million  only  a  decade  hence.  Indicative  of 
the  consequence  Is  one  small  scene  I  recall 
from  a  part  of  Long  Island  once  famed  for 
Its  violets  and  Its  tipland  plover,  the  Hemp- 
stead Plains,  Last  spring,  on  one  tiny  tract 
amid  spreading  subdivisions,  a  single  up- 
land plover  perched  on  a  sign.  The  sign 
read:  "A  supermarket  will  be  erected  on 
this  site," 

During  the  past  few  years,  in  gathering 
material  for  recent  books,  I  have  visited  all 
48  States  of  the  Union.  Wherever  I  went 
the  impact  of  mechanized  civilization  was 
apparent.  Forests  had  been  sheared.  Water- 
falls had  been  reduced  to  a  sad.  attenuated 
flow.  People  spoke  of  wild  places  they  had 
known  since  childhood,  now  vanished.  Over 
and  over  again  I  heard  the  same  refrain: 
"This  used  to  be  such  a  beautiful  pl.ace," 
But  amid  all  this  devastation  there  was 
something  of  gain.  As  the  wilderness  had 
receded,  the  appreciation  of  the  wilderness 
had  grown.  A  current  seemed  strengthen- 
ing all  across  the  cuntry.  The  wUl  to  save 
something  of  all  that  Is  melting  awny  had 
become   more  ap;>arent. 

"We  need."  Henry  Thoreau  wrote  in  "Wal- 
den,"  "the  tonic  of  wildness — to  wade  some- 
times in  marshes  where  the  bittern  and 
the  meadowhen  lurk,  to  hear  the  booming 
of  the  snipe;  to  smell  the  whispering  sedge 
where  only  some  wilder  and  mcire  solitary 
fowl  builds  her  nest,  and  the  mink  crawls 
with  Its  belly  cloee  to  the  trround," 
Throughout  all  the  20  volumes  of  Thoreau's 
works  there  runs  the  recurring  theme  of 
the  value  and  Importance  of  wUdness.  HU 
was  the  first  eloquent  voice  lifted  In  Its 
praise,  "In  wildness,"  he  said,  "is  the  pre- 
servation of  the  world."  Since  his  day  oth- 
ers have  recorded  similar  convictions, 
"The  clearest  way  Into  the  universe  is 
through  a  forest  wilderness."  John  Mulr 
wrote  amid  his  beloved  Sierra  peak";.  And 
In  a  more  recent  day  Aldo  L-e<ipold  has  set 
forth  his  belief  that  "the  opportunity  to 
see  geese  Is  more  important  than  television, 
and  the  chance  to  see  a  pasqueflower  Is  a 
right  as  inalienable  aa  free  si>eech  "  Such 
men  have  spK)ken  for  more  of  us  than  is  gen- 
erally recognized. 

At  first  It  was  only  the  unique  and  sp'»c- 
tacular  features  of  the  wilderne.'s.  such  as 
Yellowstone.  Yosemlte.  and  the  Grand  Can- 
yon, that  elicited  Government  protection. 
The  idea  of  preserving  wildness  for  its  own 
sr.ke.  as  opposed  to  the  setting  aside  of  the 
inspiring  scene  or  the  dramatic  manifesta- 
tion of  nature,  this  was  slow  In  developing. 
Many  men  have  had  a  part  In  its  growth. 
Frederick  IjPiw  Olmsted.  St..  planning  Cen- 
tral Park  to  Interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  nature,  certainly  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neers. So  wfs  Verplanck  Colvin,  whose  ac- 
tivities in  the  1870's  led  to  the  inclusion  of 
an  article  in  the  New  York  State  constitu- 
tion providing  f'jr  an  Adlrondacks  forest  to 
be  left  "forever  wild."  So  was  John  Mulr. 
singing  of  his  Joy  In  wild,  western  mountains 
but  at  the  same  time  keenly  aware  of  all  that 
had  gone  and  all  that  was  going  And  so, 
In  our  own  day.  have  been  such  men  as 
Stephen  Mather,  A'.do  LcorKjId.  Robert  Max- 
shall.  Arthur  H  Carhart,  and  Olavis  J  Mu- 
rip.  They  all  have  contributed  toward  the 
preservation  of  those  living  museums  of 
primeval  America,  areas  of  untouched,  un- 
expkjlted  wilderness. 

Perhaps  the  underlying  philosophy  of  wll- 
d>?rnef3  preservation  can  best  be  set  forth  In 
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a  kind  of  Socratlc  dialog,  taking  up  In  turn 
the  basic  questions  involved. 
What  Is  wilderness? 

It  IS.  by  the  strict  dictionary  definition,  an 
area  that  is   uncultivated   and   uninhabited 
by  man.    In  a  larger  sense  It  is  a  sanctuary 
for   all    the    primal    realities    of    nature    un- 
changed.    Nolhuig  artificial  Is  Imposed  upon 
It    by    man.      It    Is    neither    developed    nor 
prettied  up.     A  few  years  ago.  along  one  of 
the  trails  In  California's  Point  L-ibos  State 
Park,    a    woman    was   discovered    puiuiig   up 
plants  with  both   hands       She  expimned   she 
was     helping  clean  up  the  place   '     Near  New 
York,  when   the   Sunken   Forest  on   Fire   Is- 
land was  turned  Into  a  sanctuary  recently,  a 
troop  of  Boy  Scouts  volunteered  to  come  out 
with   hatchets  and  aid   In  clearing   out  the 
area.     This  Insatiable   propensity  of   human 
beings    for     changing     nature     btops    at     the 
boundary    of    a    wilderness    area.      There    we 
find  the  whole  book  of  nature  and  not — as 
Thoreau     pointed    out     nature     Is     usually 
found — a  book  from  which  previous  visitors 
and    previous    generations    have    torn    whole 
pages    and    mutilated    others.      A   wilderness 
area  Is  Just  wilderness:    just  that,    an  area 
In  which  nature  is  left  unchanged  by  man 
But    do    not    the    national    parks    already 
provide   sufficient    sanctuaries   for    wildne&s? 
In   the  back   country   of   a   iiun->ber  of  na- 
tional   parks    there   are    wjnderful    stretches 
of  unspoiled  wilderr.ess       However,  the  fun- 
dament.'il  purpose  of  a  national  park  has  not 
been  to  preperve  wildness  as  such      It   Is  to 
protect   and    make    available    to    the    public 
some    stiperb    example    nf    natural    splendor. 
some   ;u-ea    that   Is   uniqvio.      The   slgnihcance 
of  the  national    park,    m   tiie   mam.   lies   in 
features  it  contains  tliai  are  found  nowhere 
else.    The  significance  of  the  wilderness  area, 
on  the  other  hand,  lies  in  characteristics  that 
it    shares    with    all    other    wilderness    areas, 
namely     natural     conditions     as    completely 
untouched    and    unaltered    as    Is    consistent 
with  Its  protection  and  use  as  wilderness 

A.s  long  as  many  of  the  remaining  wilder- 
ness areas  are  in  remote,  mount-ainous  coun- 
try, why  worry  about  them  '  What  can  hap- 
pen  to  them   anyway? 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  such  questions 
Is  to  quote  from  the  report  of  a  select  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Ohio  State  Senate  In 
1857 — Just  a  century  apo — to  study  the  need 
for  protection  of  a  species  of  bird  The 
committee  reported  no  protection  at  all  was 
needed.  The  birds,  it  found,  were  won- 
derfully prolific,"  They  had  for  their  breed- 
ing grounds  'the  vast  forests  of  the  north  " 
They  could  travel  dally  "hundreds  of  miles 
In  search  of  food. '  The  report  concluded 
that  "no  ordinary  destruction  could  lessen 
them"  and  that  the  numbers  killed  would 
never  "be  missed  from  the  mjTiads  that  are 
yearly  prcKluced."  The  bird  they  reierred  to 
was  the  passenger  pigeon,  now  completely 
extinct  fur  nearly  half  a  century.  It  cannot 
be  taken  for  granted,  as  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica has  amply  demonstrated,  that  any  area^ 
no  matter  how  wild  at  present,  no  matter 
how  removed  from  centers  of  population  at 
present — can  remain  unendangered  withovit 
protection. 

Why  do  wilderness  areas  have  to  be  big? 
Wouldn't  small  areas  serve  just  as  welP 

The  wilderness,  by  its  naturp.  demands 
solitude.  It  requires  as  mucli  remoteness 
from  man  and  his  works  as  p>osslblc  Only 
in  comp.iratlvoly  large  areas  can  a  wilder- 
ness continue  to  maintain  Its  wilderness 
character. 

Do  these  fiteas  have  to  be  roadless"* 
When  we  speak  of  an  unspoiled  area,  "un- 
spoUed"  means  different  things  to  different 
people.  But  an  area  that  Is  left  as  It  was. 
unchanged,  absolutely  unchanged,  cannot  be 
spoiled  for  anyone.  This  Is  the  aim  of  those 
Interested  in  wilderness  preservation.  The 
road,  the  Jeep,  the  outboard  motor,  the  air- 
plane all   are   part   of  a  mechanized   civiliza- 


tion Incompatible  with  the  whole  conception 
of  the  wilderness.  By  Its  nature  a  wilderness 
must  remain  trail  country,  canoe  country, 
primitive  country.  Roads  will  attract  mainly 
those  who  have  no  real  Interest  in  the  wil- 
derness those  who  merely  want  t  >  see  the 
fringes  of  wildness  while  going  60  miles  an 
hour.  Wherever  a  road  is  constructed 
through  such  a  region,  the  cutting  and  fiUing 
and  grading  disturbs  the  vegetation,  the 
draina^ie,  the  wildlife — not  of  Just  a  narrow 
suip  but  lor  considerable  distance  on  either 
side.  Moreover  as  sooii  as  one  road  is  built 
the  pressure  mounts  for  joining  roads,  mul- 
tiplying  the  danger   and   damage. 

But  if  a  single  road  bisected  an  area  why 
Wouldn't  It  give  two  wilderuesses  in  place 
cf  orve? 

In  the  first  place,  the  smaUer  the  wilder- 
ness the  less  it  Is  a  wilderness.  Furthermore, 
In  bLsecting  the  erea  It  would  aUo  bisect  the 
range  cf  numerous  animals  and  thus  inter- 
fere with  the  normal  balance  of  life  which 
a  wilderness  area  provides. 

What  about  elderly  people  and  those  who 
are  not  strong''  Would  not  a  few  such  roads 
enable  them  to  secure  a  taste  of  wildness 
unobtainable   elsewhere? 

There  is.  in  truth,  nothing  that  such  roads 
would  provide  that  cannot  now  be  enjoyed 
on  established  highways  through  national 
parks  and  along  the  fringes  of  the  wilder- 
ness. Wherever  a  road  goes  It  brings  with 
It  the  same  fringe  conditloiis  that  are  found 
elsewhere  The  real  wilderness  always  lies 
in  solitude  away  from  the  highway.  Pre- 
serving the  wilderness  Intact  without  roads 
thus  does  not  deprive  those  who  are  unable 
to  travel  by  trail  or  canoe  of  anything  they 
cannot  find  in  other  places.  The  building 
of  roads  through  wilderness  areas,  with  its 
destruction  of  wilderness,  would  merely  add 
to  something  relatively  abundant,  and  sub- 
tract from  something  relatively  scarce 

But  couldn't  Just  short  roads  be  built  m 
from  the  edge  to.  say,  ski  runs  on  mountain- 
sides? 

Here  again  the  problem  arises  of  what  is 
a  wilderness  and  what  alters  It  until  It  is 
no  longer  a  wilderness.  Plans  to  develop 
portions  of  such  areas — often  In  themselves 
attractive— are  manifold  But  it  should  be 
axiomatic  that  only  those  uses  should  be 
permitted  that  do  not  lessen  or  destroy  the 
wilderness  ch.aracter  of  the  area  or  any  part 
of  it. 

Under  these  conditions,  is  not  the  preser- 
vation Of  such  areas  a  special  privilege  for 
a  minority  group,  namely  tho.se  who  are 
Interested  in  wilderness  for  its  own  sake? 

I  remember  discusrlng  this  p>olnt  one  over- 
cast January  d.Ty  with  Howard  Zahniser. 
executive  secretary  of  the  Wilderness  So- 
ciety, as  we  walked  down  a  street  in  Wash- 
ington. B.C.  He  observed,  quite  rightly,  that 
the  National  Art  Gallery,  with  all  its 
tre.asures.  Is  used  by  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  tlie  people  at  any  one  time.  Some- 
one might  say:  "See  all  this  floorspace 
going  to  waste.  Only  the  walls  are  being 
used.  Let's  turn  this  into  a  roller-skating 
rink.  It  will  attr.act  moic  people  and  the 
skaters  can  liDC>k  at  the  pictures  as  they 
go  by."  More  people,  no  doubt,  would  be 
attracted  but  the  essential,  higher  purpose 
for  which  the  gallery  was  erected  would  be 
lost.  Anyone  Is  free  to  visit  the  art  gallery 
but  not  to  turn  it  Into  somcthin!:  else, 
.■^-nnilarly  anyone  is  free  to  visit  a  wilderness 
area  so  Ic  ng  as  Its  character  Is  not  altered. 
None  cf  the  rcgulatlor.s  governing  the  areas 
provides  for ,  special  users.  As  Olaus  J. 
^iUrlc  hns  siid:  "It  Is  not  for  the  sake  of 
any  privileged  few  that  we  are  thus  working 
for  wilderness  preservation,  but  rather  for 
all  Americans.  •  At  present,  those  who  fully 
appreciate  wilderness  values  are.  In  all 
probability,  a  minority.  But  in  time,  as  the 
pioneer  attitudes  of  our  history  recede,  as 
the  pressures  of  civilization  Increase,  this 
minority  nxay  be  no  longer  a  minority.    Every 


test  in  recent  years  has  Indicated  that  when 
an  Issue  Is  posed  the  majority  of  voters 
favors  preserving  the  wUderness.  In  fact. 
It  may  be  true  Uiat  even  now  the  wilderness 
supporters  comprise  no  minority  at  all  but 
rather  a  silent  majority. 

The  ton.<-  of  wildness  contact  with  the 
realities  of  the  unchanged  wilderness,  tiiese 
will  grow  Increasingly  precious  In  years  to 
CLime.  For  going  to  tlie  wilderness  is  not  a 
flight  from  life.  It  Is  escape — but  escape  to 
reality,  escape  from  all  that  is  artificial  In 
civilization.  There  we  have  left  behind  the 
forced-draft  din  of  the  advertisers,  shouting 
that  every  want  is  a  need  There  we  are 
no  longer  surrovmded  by  today's  thousand 
and  one  "improved  means  to  unimproved 
ends  "  There  we  are  In  contact  only  with 
timeless  and  basic  things. 

One  Last  question;  In  a  country  of  grow- 
ing papulation  should  not  every  acre  be  pvit 
to  use? 

Wilderness  acres  are  put  to  use.  They  are 
useful  to  man  for  many  things,  the  most 
important  of  all  being  such  things  as — to 
use  John  Ruskin's  phrase — we  do  not  "sell  or 
pawn  or  In  any  other  way  turn  into  money  ' 
I  walked,  one  morning  some  years  ago. 
through  a  woods  p.nd  axound  a  lake  with  a 
New  York  businessman.  His  interest  In  na- 
ture was  entirely  confined  to  two  recurring 
questions:  "Whafs  that?  What  good  Is  if  ' 
By  good  he  meant  good  to  his  stomach  or 
h.is  pockctbook.  A  different  yardstick  is 
needed  to  mea.=ure  the  usefulness  of  the 
wilderness.  Such  areas  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered merely  as  storehouses  of  lumber  and 
reservoirs  of  waterpower  for  future  u.se. 
They  are  storehouses  of  wUdness,  and  wild- 
ness will  become  an  ever-increasing  spiritual 
need  in  the  crowded  tomorrow,  "We  can- 
not base  wilderness  reservations  on  what  is 
merchantable,  "  Howard  Zahniser  once  wTote. 
•and  we  should  not  think  of  wilderness  re- 
sources In  terms  of  conimoditles.  In  the 
wilderness  there  are  acres  and  acres  of  forest 
but  no  board  feet  Tlie  resources  of  the 
wilderness  are  of  another  order  " 

There  is  always  the  temptation.  In  an  effort 
to  obtain  immediate  acceptance  for  wilder- 
ness preservation,  to  base  the  appeal  on  a 
lower  level.  The  danger  in  taking  a  short  cut 
on  a  lower  road  is:  yuu  may  gel  stuck  there 
If,  for  example,  you  seek  to  save  songbirds 
entirely  on  tlie  biislt  of  the  number  of  catcr- 
pUlars  thry  destroy,  it  takes  only  some  super- 
Insectlcide  to  sweep  away  your  arguments 
If  you  plead  for  saving  a  wilderness  area  on 
the  basis  of  its  Importance  as  a  watershed, 
you  may  find  that,  some  time  later  on,  new 
method  of  management  make  only  a  fraction 
of  thra  area  needed  for  the  purpose.  If  you 
advance  the  argument  that  the  area  is  of  no 
use  for  anything  else,  or  that  the  forest  Is 
no  good  for  timber,  or  that  lumbermen  can't 
pet  in  there  anyhow,  new  teclmiques  and  new- 
market  requirements  are  likely  to  leave  these 
seemingly  practical  arguments  b.ankrupt  at 
a  later  date  Only  by  saving  the  wilderness 
as  wilderness  will  the  goals  of  its  long-time 
preservation  be  achieved. 

This  does  not  mean  that  protection  of  the 
wllderne's  Is  divorced  In  any  way  from  the 
overall  program  of  conservation.  It  is  in- 
tegrated with  many  ph.ases  of  land  use  and 
land  m.-'.nagcment.  The  development  of 
sound  forestry  practices  outside  the  areas. 
for  instance.  Is  of  vital  importance.  As  long 
as  wc  continue  to  cut  timber  faster  than  we 
grow  it.  the  pressure  to  In-.ade  wilderness 
tracts  will  mount.  Only  If  reforestation  on 
a  wide  scale  and  more  e.'Ecient  timber  man- 
agement are  able  to  achieve  a  sustained  yield 
outside  the  wilderness  areas  will  these  pre- 
serves be  safe.  Even  If  the  great  forests  of 
the  Olympic  National  Park,  one  of  the  glories 
of  tiie  Nation,  were  thrown  open  to  the  saw. 
It  is  estimated  the  available  trees  there  would 
sustain  the  local  lumber  economy  for  only 
about  a  decade  and  then,  with  the  irreplace- 
able  forests   gone,   the   need    for   more    trees 
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would  be  as  pressing  as  ever.  Taking  the 
easy  way  and  throwing  op>en  the  forests  of 
wilderness  preserves  to  lumbering  will  never 
offer  a  permanent  solution  to  the  problem. 
That  solution  must  be  found  outside  such 
areas  if  it  is  to  be  found  at  all. 

There  are,  at  the  present  time,  wilderness 
tracts  of  many  kinds,  particularly  in  and  to 
the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They 
are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  and— subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Indians  themselves — -the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  They  vary  greatly 
in  size.  They  vary  widely  in  designation. 
Within  the  national  forests,  some  are  called 
roadless  areas,  some  primitive  areas,  some 
wild  areas,  and  some  wilderness  areas.  The 
wilderness  area  is  the  largest.  It  must  be 
100.000  acres  or  more  in  size.  A  wild  area,  on 
the  other  hand,  ranges  from  100,000  down 
to  5,000  acres.  In  the  national  forests  alone, 
81  acres  have  been  set  aside,  totaling  14 
million  acres. 

The  whole  program  of  wilderness  preser- 
vation, although  never  formulated  as  such 
by  Congress,  has  grown  steadily  in  lm^X)r- 
tance  and  popular  interest.  Its  greatest  dan- 
ger at  present  is  the  fact  that  the  status  of 
any  area  can  be  altered  merely  by  adminis- 
trative decree.  A  more  solid  foundation  In 
law  is  required  if  the  areas  that  have  already 
been  set  aside  are  to  continue  as  "land  for- 
ever wild." 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey,  of  Minnesota,  with  a  group  of 
cosponsors  In  the  Senate,  and  Representa- 
tives John  P.  Saylor,  of  Pennsylvania.  Lei 
Metcalf,  of  Montana,  and  others  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  have  Introduced 
into  the  present  Congress  a  bipartisan  bill 
to  establish  a  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System.  For  the  first  time.  It  would 
give  legal  recognition  to  wilderness  preserva- 
tion as  a  national  policy.  It  would  desig- 
nate specific  areas  to  be  set  aside.  It  would 
outline  the  public  policy  in  regard  to  them — 
such  as  that  "man  himself  is  a  member  of 
the  natural  community  who  visits  but  does 
not  remain  and  whose  travels  leave  only 
trails."  It  would  set  up  a  central  advisory 
and  information  group,  a  rei>ository  of  files 
for  the  system,  known  as  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  Council.  In  the  main, 
the  bill  would  preserve  the  status  quo.  No 
new  land  would  be  added.  No  new  land 
administration  agency  would  be  set  up. 
Jurisdiction  would  continue,  as  in  the  past, 
in  various  agencies  of  the  Government. 

However,  public  hearings  would  be  required 
before  the  status  of  any  area  could  be  altered 
and  Congress  would  have  a  chance  to  review 
any  changes  in  the  areas.  Shifts  by  direc- 
torial flat  would  be  eliminated.  Such 
changes  would  have  to  be  freely  announced 
and  freely  discussed  before  they  could  be 
put  into  execution.  One  other  major  change 
would  be  Included  in  the  legislation.  At 
present  anyone  who  rep)orts  a  mining  dis- 
covery in  a  wilderness  area  not  only  can  stake 
out  a  claim  but  can  have  a  road  built  into 
the  spot.  This  continual  threat  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  wilderness  areas  would  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  legislation  proposed. 

Known  as  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation Act,  it  represents  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  forward  In  the  history  of 
wilderness  conservation  in  America.  Hear- 
ings planned  for  late  spring  and  summer 
should  be  of  paramount  Interest  to  every 
conservationist.  The  sponsoring  Senators 
and  Representatives  already  have  been  great- 
ly encouraged  by  the  number  of  letters  re- 
ceived from  citizens  expressing  approval  of 
the  plan.  The  writer  of  every  such  letter 
plays  a  cumulatively  Important  part  in  pro- 
viding the  Impetus  required  for  passage  of 
this  needed  legislation.  If  the  conserva- 
tion support  that  defeated  the  attempted  in- 
vasion of  the  Dinosaur  National  Monument 
rallies  to  the  support  of  the  wilderness  bill 
Its  passage  appears  certain. 


The  wilderness  itself  is  always  perlallable, 
as  perishable  as  a  pasqueflower  or  a  warbler. 
Once  destroyed  it  is  forever  gone.  History 
has  decided  what  wilderness  areas  are  avail- 
able for  us  to  preserve.  What  is  done  in 
our  time  will  determine  what  will  be  left 
for  succeeding  generations  to  preserve 

In  a  democracy  one  generation  dtj«6  not 
tie  the  hands  of  the  next.  The  ultimate 
disposition  of  wilderness  lands  will  be  made 
by  those  who  come  later.  So  it  is  never 
enough  to  establish  sanctuaries  and  then 
sit  back  content.  Education,  continual  edu- 
cation, that  will  be  handed  on  as  the  land 
is  handed  on.  is  also  required. 

Land  forever  wild.  How  long  will  forever 
be'  The  answer  to  this  question  depends 
upon  two  things.  One  is  how  well  we  pre- 
serve that  which  we  have  an  opportunity 
of  preserving  in  our  own  day.  The  other 
is  how  well  those  of  a  later  day  are  brought 
to  understand  the  value  of  wlldness  Ln  the 
lives  of  men  and  all  the  resources  of  the 
spirit  that  lie  within  the  wilderness 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  sundry  tele- 
grams I  have  received  during  the  day 
from  citizens  of  the  State  of  Idaho  ex- 
pressing support  for  the  bill  be  pnnted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Boise,  Idaho.  September  6.  IS61. 
Senator  Prank  Church. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Church:  Appreciate  your 
courageous  and  effective  work  for  the  wilder- 
ness bill  today.  We  urge  your  support  and 
encourage  passage  as  soon  as  possible, 

Idaho  Wildlife  Federation. 

Ernest  E.  Day.  President. 


Caldwell,  Idahoj 

September  6,  t961. 
Senator  Frank  Church. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Congratulations  on  wilderness  bill  support. 
There  are  many  of  us  rark-and-flle  Idaho 
citizens  behind  you  in  your  support  of  the 
bill. 

Lyle  M.  Stanford. 


« 


Boise.  Idaho, 
September  6. 1961. 
Senator  Frank  Church 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

The  members  of  the  Ada  Coxmty  Fish  & 
Game  League  appreciate  your  efforts  today 
on  the  wilderness  bill.  Contrary  to  the 
Statesman  editorials,  a  vote  for  the  bill  is  a 
vote  from  every  free-thinking  cltlaen  of 
Idaho.  We  are  all  behind  you  and  com- 
mend your  efforts. 

W.  W.  Benson.  President. 


II 


Boise.  Idaho. 


961. 


September  6,J^i 
Hon.  Frank  Church. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

Proud  of  your  advocacy  of  wilderness 
bill.  Senate  should  credit  public  interest 
by  passage  without  Allott  and  Dworshak 
amendments. 

Bruce  Bowler. 


that  future  generations  may  know  what  out- 
door America  Is  really  like. 

College   of   Idaho. 

L.  L.  McCbery. 


Caldwell,  Idaho,' 
September  6,  i961 
Hon    Frank  Church^ 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,    DC. 

Deab    Senator    Church  :     Keep    up    your 
splendid  fight  to  save  the  wilderness  bill  so 


II 


CoEUR  d'Alene,  Idaho, 

September  6.  1961. 
Senator  Frank  Church, 
SeJiate  Office  Building, 
Washington,    DC  : 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  your  coura- 
geous action  on  the  wilderness  bill  today 
We  here  at  home  are  standing  behind  you 
and  will  give  you  all  of  our  support.  We 
trvist  you  will  vote  in  favor  of  the  wilder- 
ness bill  tomorrow  without  weakening 
amendments. 

Bill  Duff, 
Chairman.  District  No.  1.  Idaho  Wild- 
life Federation. 


Caldwell.  Idaho, 
September  6.  1961 
Frank  Church. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.    DC 

Dear  Senator:  We  are  Idaho  farmers 
vitally  interested  in  preserving  our  forests 
and  their  resources  so  we  are  behind  you  and 
the  wilderness  bill  100  percent.  Please  cast 
our  vote  "yea  " 

Mr  and  Mrs   Donald  Blanc. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Madam  President.  I 
express  my  thanks  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  have  been  so  kind  in  their 
references  to  the  part  I  have  had  to  play 
in  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

I  should  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  empha- 
size that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  [Mr.  Anderson]  is  the 
man  who  really  deserves  the  credit.  He 
finally  broke  the  logjam  which  held  the 
bill  in  the  committee  for  5  long  years. 
He  brought  the  many  questions  to  issue, 
and  saw  to  It  that  the  committee  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  vexatious  problems 
which  faced  us,  all  of  which  resulted  in 
the  amended  bill  which  was  finally  re- 
ported to  the  Senate.  I  am  only  sorry 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  could 
not  be  present,  because  of  a  temporary 
illness,  to  lead  the  debate  in  the  Senate 
on  a  bill  which  is  very  close  to  his  heart. 

I  also  express  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, the  present  Presiding  OflQcer  [Mr. 
Metcalf]  who  was  of  such  great  assist- 
ance to  all  of  us  throughout  the  course 
of  the  debate,  who  was  ever  ready  to  help 
in  every  possible  way. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
Jackson  1  has  long  been  interested  in  the 
wilderness  bill.  He  has  given  great 
leadership  to  the  cause.  He  certainly 
should  be  singled  out  for  special  com- 
mendation. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey!  who  has  been  in  the  Cham- 
ber whenever  needed  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate. The  Senator  from  Minnesota  was 
one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  and  has  done  much  to 
promote  its  cause  everywhere  in  the 
country.  To  him  go  our  very  special 
thanks. 

I  also  want  to  specifically  mention  the 
stalwart  service  rendered  to  my  friend, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr. 
Moss  I . 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  all  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  all  the  Senators 
from   the  States  of   the  intermountain 
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West,  who  are  so  directly  affected  by  the 
bill,  for  the  role  they  played  in  bringing 
this  cause  to  final  fruition. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  remarked  in 
my  opening  statement  yesterday,  in  the 
5  years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  I  recall  three  bills  which  have 
come  from  the  Comjnittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  great  historic  sig- 
nificance. I  am  very  proud  that  I  have 
had  an  opportunity,  in  the  course  of  the 
5  years,  to  play  a  role  in  the  passage  of 
each  bill. 

The  first  wa.s  the  bill  granting  state- 
hood to  Alaska. 

The  second  was  the  bill  granting 
statehood  to  Hawaii. 

The  third  i.s  the  wilderness  bill. 

I  supported  the  wilderness  bill  for  the 
many  reasons  which  I  have  stated  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  debate,  but  I  must 
emphasize  in  closing  that  the  ultimate 
reason,  above  all  others,  is  a  philosophi- 
cal reason.  Though  we  tend  to  feel  that 
we  are  presently  the  owners  of  this  coun- 
try, we  are  not,  in  any  true  philosophical 
sense.  We  arc  the  trustees  of  this  coun- 
try for  a  little  time  only.  Our  fathers 
and  our  grandfathers  before  us.  though 
they  may  be  dead  and  gone,  still  have 
a  claim  upon  this  country.  Our  chil- 
dren, our  grandchildren,  and  genera- 
tions yet  unborn,  who  will  come  after  us, 
have  rights  in  this  counti  y.  Our  trustee- 
ship will  quickly  pa.ss,  and  we  owe  a  re- 
sponsibility to  our  forefathers  before  us 
and  to  our  children  after  us  to  see  to  it 
that  the  trust  is  properly  discharged. 

Mr.  President,  the  prop>er  discharge 
of  that  trust  is  partly  within  the  prov- 
ince of  this  bill.  Unless  we  enact  a 
wilderness  bill,  we  shall  soon  lose  the 
opportunity  to  preserve  intact  wild  lands 
which,  once  overrun,  can  never  be  re- 
possessed. 

The  great  purpose  of  the  wilderness 
bill  is  to  set  aside  a  reasonable  part  of 
the  vanishing  wilderness,  to  make  cer- 
tain that  generations  of  Americans  yet 
unborn  will  know  what  it  is  to  experi- 
ence life  on  undeveloped,  unoccupied 
land  in  the  same  form  and  character  as 
the  Creator  fashioned  it.  This  is  an  ex- 
perience we  in  the  West  can  still  know. 
The  enactment  of  the  bill  will  mcaii  that 
our  children  will  know  it.  too. 

It  is  a  great  spiritual  experience.  I 
never  knew  a  man  who  ever  took  a  bed- 
roll onto  an  Idaho  mountainside  and 
slept  there  under  a  star-studded  sum- 
mer sky  who  felt  self-important  the 
next  morning.  Unless  we  preserve 
some  opportunity  for  future  generations 
to  have  the  same  experience,  we  shall 
have  dishonored  our  trust  to  posterity. 

I  am  ven.-  proud  of  the  step  the  Sen- 
ate is  about  to  take.  I  think  the  wil- 
derness bill  will  go  down  as  one  of  the 
great  conservation  measures,  in  the 
tradition  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of 
Gifford  Pinchot.  and  all  the  dedicated 
conservationists  who  followed  in  their 
paths. 

In  this  connection.  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  bill  has  had  no  partisan  character. 
It  has  received  widespread  support  from 
the  Republican  as  well  as  from  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle.  Time  and 
time  again,  during  the  debate,  we  have 
relied  upon  the  cogent  arguments  of 
the     distinguished     assistant    minority 


leader  from  the  great  State  of  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  KucHEL\  who  has  given  ef- 
fective leadership  to  the  cause. 

To  all  who  have  had  a  part  to  play. 
I  express  my  own  appreciation.  I  think 
the  Senate  will  take  a  noble  and  his- 
toric step  by  passing  the  wilderness  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  First.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  generous  remarks. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  agree  with  me  that  if  there  were 
a  way  we  could  put  a  name  or  a  title  to 
the  bill  other  than  to  call  it  Uie  wilder- 
ness preservation  bill  we  would  wish  to 
dedicate  it  to  two  of  our  beloved  and 
departed  colleagues  who  really  pio- 
neered the  way. 

One  was  the  great  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, the  late  Senator  Murray,  whose 
courape  was  second  to  none,  and  who 
really  was  a  great  conservationist.  He 
loved  the  work  in  which  he  engaged, 
particularly  the  study,  promotion,  and 
preservation  of  the  great  wilderness 
areas  of  our  Nation. 

The  second  was  the  late  and  beloved 
Senator  from  Oregon.  Dick  Neubereer. 
I  would  hoj>e  that  somehow  or  other 
we  could  look  upon  the  bill  which  has 
been  handled  and  managed  by  the  ex- 
tremely capable,  dedicated  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church:  as  a  memorial,  m  a  sense,  to 
Senator  Murray  and  Senator  Ncube: - 
ger — a  real  living  memorial  to  two  men 
who  literally  gave  of  their  lives  for  the 
protection  of  the  futui-e. 

I  wish  to  loin  with  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church  1  in  saying  that  the 
proposed  legislation  deals  not  only  ■with 
the  present  but  with  the  future  and  is 
really  a  great  gift  to  the  children  of  to- 
morrow. I  hope  that  Senators  will  re- 
member the  pioneering  that  was  done 
by  those  whom  I  have  mentioned. 

If  the  Senator  will  permit  me.  I  should 
like  to  say  there  is  one  private  citizen 
above  all  others  I  can  think  of  whom 
I  have  seen  in  and  around  the  Senate 
for  many  years  urging  the  adoption  of 
this  particular  type  of  legislation.  I  do 
not  say  that  he  urged  the  adoption  of 
every  title,  section  and  line  of  S  174. 
But  he  urged  that  Congress  take  affirma- 
tive action  to  protect  the  great  primitive 
and  wilderness  areas.  That  man  was 
Howard  Zahniser  of  the  Citizens  Natural 
Resources  Committee  He  is  truly  a 
conservationist,  a  dedicated  individual 
and  a  good  citizen.  I  wish  to  pay  my 
resr>ects  to  him  because  during  the  years 
he  has  been  very  helpful  to  me  as  we 
have  had  to  plan  and  work  in  behalf  of 
the  proposed  lefrislation. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '^ 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
generous  comment  of  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho.  I  was  glad  in  the 
debate  today  to  be  alined  with  him  and 
others  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
producing  a  convincing  majority  for  a 
piece  of  proposed  IcgLslation  which  he 
so  eloquently  described  will  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  American  people  and  fu- 


tuie   generations   who   come   afterward. 
I  thank  my  friend  for  his  comment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

I  wish  to  say  that  all  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  staff 
members  who  have  been  so  helpful,  par- 
ticularly to  Ben  Stong  of  our  commit- 
tee staff,  and  to  Stewart  French,  our 
counsel,  who  have  worked  long  and  hard 
upon  tlie  bill. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  fully  with 
the  statement  that  has  been  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  Humphrey!  that  if  the  bill 
could  carry  the  names  of  two  Senators 
It  should  properly  bear  the  names  of  the 
late  great  Senators  Neuberger  and  Mur- 
ray. I  am  very  thankful  that  the  Sena- 
tor made  the  remarks  he  did  on  that 
point,  because  no  more  fitting  or  deserv- 
ing memorial  to  these  two  great  men 
could  be  proposed  than  that  of  the  wil- 
derness bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  New  York  has  a  great  conserva- 
tion tradition,  as  exemplified  by  the 
Adirondack  and  Catskill  conservation 
areas. 

I  shall  support  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
tlie  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROUTY  'when  his  name  was 
called  I .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water  1.  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  '"nay."  If  I  were  at  lib- 
erty to  vote.  I  would  note  "yea."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HICKEY  laft^r  having  voted  in 
the  negative'.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pa:r  with  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  ■  Mr.  Morse  i.  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vot^ 
■yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  i  after  having 
voted  in  the  ne.eative ' .  Mr.  President, 
on  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson].  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHTi.  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr  MagnusoN;.  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse'  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial bu.siness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  i  Mr.  Anderson!  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Cha\t:z1 
are  ab.sent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  1  Mr.  Randolph)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
FuLBRiGHTl  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph  J  would  each 
vote  "yea  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr,  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
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Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young  ^ .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MagnusonI  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHKL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges!  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  Carlson]  are  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  1  and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
I  Mr.  Young]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater]  is  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness, and  his  pair  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
1  Mr.  Carlson]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  IMr.  Young]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Chavez]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  78, 
nays  8,  as  follows: 

I  No.    1881 
YEAS— 78 


Aiken 

Gruening 

Miller 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Monroney 

Beall 

Hartke 

Morton 

Bible 

Hayden 

Moss 

Bogg.s 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

Burdlck 

HIU 

Muskie 

Bush 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Butler 

Hruska 

Pas  tore 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Hunaphrey 

PeU 

Byrd,  Vl^.  Va. 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Robertson 

Cape  hart 

Johnston 

Russell 

Carroll 

Jordan 

Saltonstall 

Case.  N.J. 

Keating 

Scott 

Case,  S  Ds\k 

Kefauver 

Smathers 

Church 

Kerr 

Smith.  Mass. 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Smith,  Maine 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Long,  Mo. 

Stennis 

Douglas 

Long.  Hawaii 

Symington 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

EUender 

McCarthy 

Wiley 

Engle 

McClellan 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ervin 

McGee 

Williams,  Del. 

Fong 

McNamara 

Yarborough 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Young,  Ohio 

NAYS— 8 

- 

AUott 

Dodd 

Thurmond 

Bennett 

Dworshak 

Tower 

Cotton 

Schoeppel 

NOT  VOTING- 

-14 

Anderson 

Fulbrlght 

Morse 

Bridges 

Goldwater 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Hlckey 

Randolph 

Chavez 

Long,  La. 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Dlrksen 

Magnuson 

So  the  bill  (S.  174)  was  passed. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  as  It  passed  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACELSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
on  the  bill  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Anderson!. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Democrat, 
of  New  Mexico,  who  introduced  the  wilder- 
ness bill,  issued  the  following  statement 
from  Albuquerque,  where  he  Is  recovering 
from  a  recent  operation: 

"Senate  passage  of  the  wilderness  bill  is 
testimony  that  this  Nation  regards  the  pres- 
ervation of  part  of  Its  sternest  regions  as 
a    solemn    trust    to    future    generatioiiB 

"Support  for  the  wilderness  system  came 
from  members  of  both  parties  and  was 
widespread  among  many  groups  acrote  the 
Nation  I  am  optimi>-,tlc  about  its  future 
in   the   House  " 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mi.  President,  as 
all  of  us  know,  Senator  Anderson  has 
worked  for  many  years  on  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  regrettable  that  he  could  not 
be  here  at  this  time.  But  I  know  that 
lie,  too,  is  indeed  appreciative  of  the  ad- 
mirable way  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  IMr.  Church!  and  others  have 
handled  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  iiave 
sundry  editorials  in  connection  with 
the  wilderness  bill  which  I  ask  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  Juine  26, 
19611  I 

The  Wilderness  Bill  I| 

The  bill  designed  to  establish  a  national 
wilderness  preservation  system  is  scheduled 
for  a  hearing  before  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
Wednesday,  This  is  the  latest  of  the  series 
of  hurdles  it  has  confronted  in  the  last  5 
years. 

Unless  there  is  to  be  frustration  again 
in  the  campaign  to  get  final  congressional 
approval  of  this  Important  mea.sure,  there 
will  have  to  be  a  lot  of  muscling  up  of 
public  support. 

The  recent  public  hearings  in  Washington 
clearly  established  the  interest  in  the  bill 
and  the  awareness  of  its  necessity  But  the 
drive  of  conamercial  interests  to  bottle  It  up 
in  committee  is  strong.  The  obvious  offset  is 
to  make  a  sulBcient  show  of  public  concern 
to  impress  the  members  of  the  committee. 

There  are  compelling  factors  in  the  situa- 
tion The  Nation  cannot  afford  the  wtste  of 
even  a  small  part  of  another  5  years  In 
bringing  the  wilderness  program  to  fruition. 
Preservation  of  our  wllde.'-ness  resources  Is 
not  merely  one  of  the  Imperatives  of  our 
national  life,  but  a  matter  of  dwindling 
opportunity.  Less  than  2  percent  of  the 
national  land  area  now  remains  In  primi- 
tive state.  The  Inroads  of  commerce  put  an 
unrelenting  time  limit  on  the  cavse  of 
conservation. 

I  From   the   San    Francisco   News-Call,  Bulle- 
tin. July   17.   19611 

Saving  the  Wilderness  | 
The  wilderness  bill  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Committee  last  week,  while  not 
perfection  itself,  nevertheless  Is  a  tremen- 
dous stride  toward  preservation  of  America's 
dwindling  wild  natural  areas. 

For  the  first  time,  it  puts  a  congrtBslonal 
mantle  of  protection  around  such  areas. 
Heretofore  action  was  left  up  to  the  Forest 
Service  for  administrative  decision  Since 
that  branch  of  the  Government  traditionally 
has  viewed  forests  as  a  crop  to  harvest,  the 
last  of  our  virgin  lands  hcis  continued  to 
shrink. 


The  bill  protects  13  million  acres  of  wil- 
derness, a  substantial  fraction  of  which  lies 
in  California  It  excludes  another  8  million 
acres.  The  bill  should  be  amended  to  in- 
clude them  The  wilderness  Is  nearly  saved. 
It  would  be  a  shame  to  have  It  leak  away 
through  a  loophole  in  the  bill. 

We  are  not  so  rich  that  we  can  afford  to 
throw  away  our  wilderness,  nor  so  poor  that 
we  must  exploit  it  to  survive 


(From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  July  18 

19611 

Wilderness   Gain 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee,  in  giving 
a  resounding  ll-to-4  vote  of  approval  to  the 
wilderness  bill,  has  at  long  last  cleared  the 
way  for  a  vote  by  the  full  Senate  on  this 
vital  conservation  measure  We  are  do- 
lighted. 

It  has  taken  5  years  to  get  the  bill  out  of 
committee  Let  us  hoi>e  the  Senate  action 
will  be  more  expeditious,  and  also  favorable. 

The  wilderness  bill  safeguards  13  million 
acres  of  national  forest  land  against  reckless 
commercial  exploitation  and  devastation.  It 
leaves  the  way  open  for  preservation  of  eight 
more  mUllons  of  acres  of  primitive  park 
and  wildlife  refuge  lands  for  the  perpetual 
enjoyment  and  inspiration  of  future  gen- 
erations. 

The  setting  aside  of  the  Nation's  small 
remaining  assets  of  open  space  Is  a  matter 
upon  which  much  precious  time  has  been 
spent.  Much  remains  to  be  done  within  the 
ever-narrowing  circle  of  time  that  Is  left. 


[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle   July  19 

19611 

Wilderness  Bill  Gains 

For  the  first  time  In  more  than  5  years,  a 
bill  to  create  a  system  of  wilderness  areas — 
initially,  about  13  million  acres  of  national 
forest  land — has  cleared  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  Chairman  Clinton  P.  Ander- 
son halls  it.  and  so  do  we  as  a  great  step  In 
the  conservation  of  rugged,  primitive  do- 
mains of  our  fast-disappearing  wilderness 

Senator  Thomas  H  Kvchel.  of  California, 
played  an  essential  part  In  getting  the  bill 
favorably  considered,  this  despite  consider- 
able pressure  from  stockmen,  lumbermen 
and  miners  among  its  opponents.  He  de- 
serves credit  for  flighting  for  the  larger  In- 
terests of  the  public. 


(From  the  Sacramento   (Calif  i    Bee.  July  9. 

19611 

Preservation   of   Wilderness   Areas    Is   the 

Responsibility    of    Congress 

Ever  since  1957  the  wilderness  bill,  S.  174, 
has  been  kicking  about  in  and  kicked  around 
by  Congress 

This  bill  proposes  that  the  Nation  select 
about  30  to  40  million  acres  of  its  most 
scenic  and  primitive  land  from  that  now 
in  national  forests,  national  parks,  wildlife 
refuges,  and  game  ranges  to  be  held  un- 
touched by  ax.  saw,  drill,   or  wheel. 

The  current  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  devotes  a  feature  article  to  the  fight 
over  this  bill.  For  It  has  been  a  fight.  Lum- 
ber interests,  oil  companies,  electric  power 
developers,  miners,  and  irrigators  are  likely 
to  approach  a  state  of  apoplexy  when  the 
bill  Is  mentioned. 

To  them,  especially  to  the  lumbermen  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  who  have  developed  a 
system  of  reforestation  and  regard  forests 
as  crops,  the  impounding  of  so  much  acre- 
age in  the  public  domain  is  as  wasteful  as 
some   feel    the    lumberman's   ax   to   be 

In  a  sense  the  forest  primeval  is  the  Na- 
tion's first  historic  landmark.  It  alone  tells 
what  this  country  was  like  when  it  was 
owned  by  the  Indians. 

The  Federal  Government  holds  775  mil- 
lion acres  of  land.  Forested  national  parks 
cover  181  million  acres  of  this. 
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Lumber  interests  which  reforest  the  land 
have  a  point,  of  course.  They  call  attention 
to  the  forests  outside  their  grasp  where  dis- 
ease, insects,  and  unpruned  growth  damage 
the  wilderness.  But  forest  rangers  should 
be  able  to  solve  such  problems  as  well  as  do 
the  commercial  companies. 

Many  exploiters  of  natural  resources  stress 
that  only  a  few  of  the  Nations  people  have 
the  stamina  to  use  the  most  primitive  for- 
ests set  apart  for  posterity  and  that  the 
Nation  should  be  careful  to  select  only  those 
areas  which  arc  locked  away  from  commer- 
cial use. 

Some  scientific  users  of  the  forests  do  not 
bar  people  from  camping,  they  say.  but  are 
careful  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
wildlife  and  actually  create  recreation  facil- 
ities on  their  holdings 

The  claims  of  the  commercial  Interests 
are  prvrtlally  correct.  They  are  In  a  sense 
preservers  when  their  methods  actually  con- 
serve the  forests  But  the  other  side  of  the 
shield  is  equally  true.  Government  often 
allows  controlled  grazing  and  oil  drilling  and 
other  such  commercial  operations  on  Its 
lands. 

In  1941  the  late  President  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt  to  protect  moose  In  Alaska  ordered 
2  million  acres  set  aside  as  the  Kenal  Na- 
tional Moose  Range  Oil  was  discovered 
there  when  World  War  II  was  in  progress 
and  some  oil  companies  were  granted  spe- 
cial permits  to  drill. 

Wildlife  people  worried  about  the  effect  on 
the  moose  so  the  oil  people  promised  to  use 
all  kinds  of  precautions  so  as  not  to  scare 
away  the  moose — electric  drilling  equip- 
ment, noise  reducing  machinery,  preserva- 
tion of  the  natural  cover  and  avoidance  of 
stream  pollution.  It  turned  out  the  drillers 
did  not  disturb  the  moose  The  friendly 
moose  disturbed  the  drillers 

Workers  stumbled  over  the  curious  ani- 
nials.  the  roads  opened  vip  became  their  chief 
feeding  grounds  and  most  of  the  Kenal  herd 
clustered  around  the  drilling — foremen,  no 
doubt. 

The  p>olnt  Congress  must  keep  In  mind  is 
that  there  is  a  need  for  scenic  solitude  in 
America  and  preservation  of  the  public  do- 
main. If  managed  practically,  is  a  good  thing 


[From  the  Sacramento  (Calif  j  Bee,  July 

21.  1961  I 

Save  the  Wildehne.ss 

The  Senate  Interior  Committee  has  ap- 
proved a  wilderness  area  bill  which  would 
preserve  13  million  acres  of  forest  land  from 
human  exploitation 

Much  credit  for  the  action  is  due  Senators 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  of  California,  and 
Clinton  P  Anderson,  of  New  Mexico  chair- 
man of  the  group. 

Conservationists  have  been  trying  to  pet 
such  legislation  enacted  for  many  years 
They  have  met  with  opposition  from  lumber. 
mining,  and  cattle  interests  which  doubtless 
win  continue  their  efforts. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  should  move 
swiftly  to  complete  action  on  the  measure 
and  pass  It  along  to  the  President  for  his 
signature. 

The  Nation's  primitive  areas  arc  disappear- 
ing at  a  rapid  rate  The  sooner  Congress 
acts,  the  more  of  them  cm  be  .saved 


ROBERT  E  GROSS.  BOARD  CHAIR- 
MAN AND  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OF- 
FICER. LOCKHEED  AIRCRAFT 
CORP. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  this  week  mourns  the 
passing  of  a  great  American.  The  late 
Robert  E.  Gross  was  connected  with 
the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.     He  was  a  dedi- 


cated patriot  and  industrial  giant.  He 
devoted  the  genius  and  skill  of  his  labors 
to  bringing  to  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  much  of 
the  strength  that  was  necessary  to  pre- 
serve this  Nation  in  World  War  II. 

As  the  executive  head  of  Lockheed  for 
many  years,  under  his  direction  much 
of  the  marvelous  development  of  science 
to  protect  and  defend  the  American 
people  came  into  beinp.  There  was  the 
Agena.  the  first  satellite  to  achieve  polar 
orbit.  There  was  the  Polaris,  the  first 
successful  missile  ever  developed  for 
underwatci  launching.  There  was  the 
Star  Fighter,  the  first  production  air- 
plane to  fly  twice  the  speed  of  sound. 
There  were  the  Hercules  transport^^;.  the 
great  Constellations,  and  many,  many 
other  aircraft  which  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  service  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  and  in  the  service  of  commercial 
aviation  around  the  globe. 

Mr.  ENGLE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sinator  yield '' 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  yield  to  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  ENGLE  Mr.  President.  Robert 
E.  Gross  stated  to  employees  of  the  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corp.  on  the  25lh  anniver- 
sary of  the  company  in  1957  as  follows: 

There  is  a  ccrt.ain  feeling  of  courage  and 
hope  when  you  work  in  the  field  of  the  air 
You  instinctively  look  up.  not  down  You 
look  ahead,  not  back.  You  look  ahead  where 
the  horizons  are  absolutely  unlimited 

These  words  about  sum  up  the  philos- 
ophy of  Bob  Gross  who  met  an  untimely 
death  on  September  3.  It  was  this  phi- 
losophy that  carried  Bob  Gross  and  his 
company  to  international  renown  in 
aviation  and  the  aero.ipace  sciences. 
Bob  Gross  guided  the  development  of 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  from  a  small 
establishment  with  less  than  60,000 
.square  feet  of  rented  factory  space  to  a 
16-million-square-foot  industrial  giant 
with  yearly  sales  of  better  than  $1  bil- 
lion. 66  500  employees,  and  a  record  of 
leadership  in  commercial  and  military 
aviation.  mi.ssiles.  spacecraft,  electronics, 
propulsion,  shipbuilding,  heavy  construc- 
tion, complect  transportation  and  com- 
munications systems,  and  related  activ- 
ities 

With  Bob's  death  our  country  has  lost 
a  distinguished  and  outstanding  con- 
tributor to  aviation  progress.  Bob  leaves 
behind  him  a  great  legacy.  He  leaves 
behind  him  also  a  tremendous  host  of 
friends  and  coworkers  who  had  not  only 
an  abiding  respect  and  admiration  for 
him  but  a  deep  affection.  I  would  like 
to  express  my  personal  condolences  to 
his  family  and  friends  in  their  moments 
of  sorrow, 

I  a.sk  unanimous  con?.ent  that  certain 
biographical  data  on  Bob  Gross  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There   being    no   objection,    the   data 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Robert  E   Gross.  Board  Chairman  and  Cinrr 

Executive     OfFicEH.     Lockheed     Aircr-wt 

Corp 

Robert  Elsworth  Gross  was  born  in  Rox- 
bury.  Mass  ,  on  May  11.  1897.  His  parents 
were  Robert  Haven  Gross,  a  prominent  figure 
for  a  quarter  century  in  the  Nation's  conl 
and  copper  industries,  and  Mabel  Bowman 
Gross 


Throughout  his  career  Gross  has  been 
guided  by  faith  In  aviation's  Inevitable 
growth.  He  attended  Newton  High  School 
In  Newton.  Mass.,  St.  George's  (preparatory), 
and  Harvard  College  (1916-19),  where  he 
played  on  the  hockey  and  baseball  teams 
and  was  active  m  other  campus  affairs 

Last  March  22  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia s  Charter  Day  ceremonies.  Gross  was 
awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree. 
The  citation  described  him  as  a  "business- 
man, builder,  patriot  whose  life  has  been 
dedicated  to  giving  reality  to  dreams  of  the 
future."  and  a  man  "who  built  a  small  de- 
pression broken  business  into  one  of  the 
worlds  industrial  giants." 

Conferring  the  degree,  tJniversity  of  Cali- 
fornia President  Clark  Kerr  noted  not  only 
Gross'  efforts  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
International  aviation  for  bringing  the 
peoples  of  the  world  closer  together  and  his 
leadership  in  aerospace  activities  for  a 
strengthened  defeiise  for  America,  but  also 
his  work  as  a  "civic  leader  with  a  deep  sense 
of  human  values  who  continues  to  concen- 
trate on  new  projects  for  a  peaceful,  better 
world  of  tomorrow" 

His  record  of  public  service  and  an  active 
business  life  Included  memljorship  on  the 
boards  of  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  in 
Los  Angeles  and  the  Children's  Hospital  in 
Boston. 

He  wa.s  southwest  area  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  United  Community  Cam- 
paigns of  America  and  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
savings  bend  campaign  In  1957 

Active  in  the  affairs  of  St  Alban's  Episco- 
pal Church  and  the  Los  Angeles  Diocese.  Mr. 
Gross  was  awarded  an  honorary  di:>ctoral  de- 
gree by  the  University  of  Redlands  for  his 
religious  and  civic  work  He  served  as  a 
trustee  for  the  Boys  Club  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
Arthritis  and  Rheumatism  Foundation 

In  June  (June  22  i  of  this  year  he  received 
one  of  four  National  Brotherhood  Awards  at 
the  13th  annual  brotherhood  testimonial 
dinner  In  Los  Angeles 

Demonstrating  a  continuing  Interest  m 
the  education  of  America's  youth,  he  wiis  a 
member  of  the  Art  Council  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  He  served  as 
overseer  of  Harvard  University  during  the 
1950's  and  is  now  helping  direct  the  Lcxrk- 
heed  leadership  fund  in  assisting  worthy 
students  studying  for  careers  related  to  the 
aerospace  industry 

In  1955  he  served  as  president  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Aeronautical  Sciences  and  was 
named  California  Industrialist  of  the  Year 
in  1959. 

Gross  began  his  business  career  in  Boston 
with  Lee.  Higglnson  &  Co.,  a  banking  firm, 
shortly  after  his  graduation  from  Harvard. 
Later  he  served  in  New  York,  then  London, 
travclme  widely  on  the  Continent,  where  he 
received  liberal  training  in  International 
banking  and  corporate  finance. 

In  1928  Lee.  Higglnson  dispatched  Gross. 
who  had  become  a  specialist  in  aviation  In- 
vestments, to  study  the  growth  possibilities 
of  the  Stearman  Airplane  Co..  in  Wichita, 
Kans.  Impressed  with  Stearman's  pros- 
pects, Gross  invested  $20,000  of  his  own 
money  in  Ste.arman. 

At  that  time  Gross  made  another  sally  in- 
to the  airplane  business  when  he  and  his 
younger  brother.  Courtlandt  S.  Gross. 
launched  the  "Viking  Flying  Boat  Co  ,  at  New 
Haven,  Conn  The  world  market  collapse 
wiped  out  the  demand  for  private  flying 
boats,  but  his  faith  in  aviation's  future  re- 
mained lilgh. 

Becoming  interested  in  Varney  Speed  Lines, 
a  small,  swift  California  airline.  Gross  was 
Impressed  by  the  speed  and  performance  of 
Vainey's  Lockheed-built  low-wing  Orion 
transports  on  his  Los  Angeles-San  Francisco 
run.  Believing  that  in  the  Lcx;kheed  Air- 
craft Co.,  then  in  bankruptcy,  there  lay  the 
nucleus  of  a  successful  aviation  enterprise, 
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he  and  a  group  of  associates — Including 
Walter  T.  Vamey,  Lloyd  Stearman,  and 
Cyril  Chappellet,  now  a  Lockheed  senior  vice 
president — purchased  assets  of  the  Burbank, 
Calif.,  company  In  June  1932. 

In  the  middle  of  the  most  severe  economic 
setback  the  United  States  had  yet  experi- 
enced, they  formed  the  present  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp.  with  Stearman  as  president 
and  Gross  as  treasurer  and  chairman  of  the 
board. 

No  one  knew  better  than  Gross  the  diffi- 
culties that  lay  ahead  in  building  a  strong 
business  from  what  was  at  best  a  spyecula- 
tive  Investment.  Gross  retained  the  board 
chairmanship  and  took  on  added  respon- 
sibilities as  president  In  1934.  He  became 
chief  executive  ofRcer  and  chairman  In  1956 
when  Courtlandt  S.  Gross  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  Lockheed  and  assumed  active  man- 
agement of   the   corporation. 

At  the  same  time,  D.  J.  Haughton  as- 
sumed the  post  of  executive  vice  president 
previously  held  by  Courtlandt  Gross. 

Under  the  management  team  Lockheed 
has  devoted  Itself  to  massive  scientific  and 
engineering  endeavors.  It  has  grown  to 
America's  28th  largest  industrial  firm.  Its 
interests  have  spread  over  the  free  world, 
with  offices  and  facilities  on  five   continents. 

Among  the  achievements  of  Lockheed  un- 
der the  Gross  brothers'  leadership:  The 
Agena.  first  satellite  to  achieve  polar  orbit; 
the  Polaris,  first  successful  missile  ever  de- 
veloped for  underwater  launching;  the 
Starflghter,  first  production  airplane  to  fly 
twice  the  speed  of  sound. 

Hercules  transports  continue  to  come  from 
Lockheed  plant  In  Marietta,  Ga.,  to  fly  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  world,  and  from 
the  same  factory  are  coming  the  world's 
first  compact  Jet  transports  for  oorp>orate 
and  governmental  uses. 

Neptunes,  America's  longest-lived  pro- 
duction airplanes,  flow  even  yet  from  Bur- 
bank  assembly  lines,  along  with  newer  Ori- 
ons  for  meeting  the  antisubmarine  menace. 

Today  Lockheed  employs  66,556  persons, 
all  devoted  to  new  advances  In  aviation,  elec- 
tronics, shipbuilding,  space  sciences  and 
related  fields.  The  company's  net  assets 
come  to  >548  million. 

Gross  was  honored  by  Prance  and  the 
Netherlands  with  awards  as  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  and  the  Order  of  Orange- 
Nassau  for  his  contributions  to  the  devel- 
opttnent  of  the  Constellation  series  of 
airliners  which  made  intercontinental  move- 
ment of  people  and  cargo  practicable. 

"We  have  soared  above  into  the  clear 
colorless  regions  of  space  where  the  white 
radiance  of  eternity  is  unstained  and  where 
truth  may  be  found  pure  and  undistorted." 
he  told  a  group  of  San  Francisco  industrial- 
ists In  February. 

"It  la  my  hope  that  our  penetration  of 
space  will  bring  this  white  radiance  Into 
the  lives  of  all  of  us  and  that  our  expand- 
ing knowledge  of  the  universe  will  be 
matched  by  an  increasing  knowledge  of  how 
to  live  with  each  other." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  aline 
myself  completely  with  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  my  colleague,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
concerning  the  late  Robert  E.  Gross  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ROBERT  E.  Gkoss,  Board  CsAntMAN  awd  Chikf 
ExEcrrnvK  OnricER,  Lockhkid  AntcnArr 
Corp. 

"There  Is  a  certain  feeling  of  courage  and 
hope  when  you  work  in  the  field  of  the  air. 
You  Instinctively  look  up,  not  down.  Ton 
look  ahead,  not  back.  You  look  ahead  where 
the  horizons  are  absolutely  unlimited.** 


So  spoke  the  late  Robert  E.  Gross  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  on 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  company  In  1957. 

This  philosophy  and  vision  carried  Bob 
Gross  and  his  company  to  international  re- 
nown In  aviation  and  the  aerospace  sciences. 

Robert  Ellsworth  Gross  was  born  Ijj  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  on  May  11.  1897.  His  parents 
were  Robert  Haven  Gross,  a  prominent  figure 
for  a  quarter  century  in  the  Nation's  coal 
and  copper  industries,  and  Mabel  Bowman 
Gross. 

Throughout  his  career  Gross  was  guided 
by  faith  in  aviation's  inevitable  growth. 
He  attended  Newton  High  School  in  Newton, 
Mass..  St.  George's  (preparatory),  and  Har- 
vard College  (1916-19),  where  he  played  on 
the  hockey  and  baseball  teams  and  wa«i  active 
In  other  campus  a.Tairs. 

He  looked  instinctively  to  the  skies  33 
years  ago  and  he  continued  to  look  up.  and 
ahead,  to  unlimited  horiZorLs. 

Gross  guided  the  development  of  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corp.  from  a  small  establish- 
ment with  less  than  60,000  sqiiare  feet  of 
rented  factory  space  to  a  16-mlllion-6quare- 
foot  industrial  giant  with  yearly  sales  of 
better  than  $1  billion.  66.500  employees,  and 
a  record  of  leadership  in  commercial  and 
military  aviation,  missiles,  spacecraft,  elec- 
tronics, propulsion,  shipbuilding,  heavy  con- 
struction, complex  transportation  and  com- 
munications systems,  and  relate-i  activities 

Last  March  22  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia's charter  day  ceremonies.  Groes  was 
awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree. 
The  citation  described  him  as  a  ■bufijnese- 
man,  builder,  patriot  whose  life  has  been 
dedicated  to  giving  reality  to  dre.tms  of  the 
future."  and  a  man  "who  built  a  small  de- 
pression-broken business  into  one  vl  the 
world's  industrial  giants." 

Conferring  the  degree  University  ol  Cali- 
fornia President  Clark  Kerr  noted  not  only 
Gross'  efforts  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
International  aviation  for  bringing  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  closer  together  and  his 
leadership  In  aerospace  activities  for  a 
strengthened  defense  for  America,  but  also 
his  work  as  a  "civic  leader  with  a  deep  sen.se 
of  human  values  who  continues  to  concen- 
trate on  new  projects  for  a  peaceful,  better 
world  of  tomorrow." 

His  record  of  public  service  and  an  active 
business  life  Included  membership  on  the 
boards  of  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  in 
Los  Angeles  and  the  Children's  Hospital  in 
Boston . 

He  was  southwest  area  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  United  Community  Cam- 
paigns of  America  and  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
savings  bond  campaign  in  1957 

Active  in  the  affairs  of  St.  Alban's  Epis- 
copal Church  and  the  Los  Angeles  diocese. 
Mr.  Gross  was  awarded  an  honorary  doctoral 
degree  by  the  University  of  Redland.s  for  hl.s 
religious  and  civic  work.  He  served  as  a 
trustee  for  the  Boys  Club  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
Arthritis  and  Rheumatism  Pouiidation. 

In  June  (June  22)  of  this  year  he  received 
one  of  four  national  brotherhood  awards  at 
the  13th  annual  brotherhood  testimonial 
dinner  In  Los  Angeles. 

Demonstrating  a  continuing  Intaafest  In 
the  education  of  America's  youth.  Be  was 
a  member  of  the  Art  Coimcll  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  He 
served  as  overseer  of  Harvard  University  dur- 
ing the  1950'3  and  helped  direct  the  Lock- 
heed leadership  fund  in  assistmg  vt'orUay  stu- 
dents studying  for  careers  related  to  the 
aerospace  industry. 

In  1955  he  served  as  president  of  tl:c  In- 
stitute of  Aeronautical  Sciences  and  was 
named  California  Industriall«t  of  the  Tear  in 
1959 

Gross  began  his  business  career  In  Boston 
with  Lee,  Hlgglnson  &  Co.,  a  banking  firm, 
shortly  after  his  graduation  from  Harvard. 
Later  he  served  in  New  York,  then  London, 


traveling  widely  on  the  continent,  where  he 
received  liberal  training  In  International 
banking  and  corporate  finance. 

In  1928  Lee,  Hlgglnson  dispatched  Gross, 
who  had  become  a  specialist  in  aviation  in- 
vestments, to  study  the  growth  possiblHties 
of  the  Stearman  Airplane  Co.  In  Wichita, 
Kans.  Impressed  with  Stearman's  prospects. 
Gross  Invested  $20,000  of  his  own  money  in 
Stearman. 

At  that  time  Gross  made  another  sally  into 
the  airplane  business  when  he  and  his  young- 
er brother,  Courtlandt  S.  Gross,  launched 
the  Viking  Flying  Boat  Co.  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.  The  world  market  collapse  wiped  out 
the  demand  for  private  flying  boats,  but  his 
faith  in  aviation's  future  remained  high. 

Becoming  Interested  in  Vamey  Speed  Lines, 
a  small,  swift  California  airline,  Gross  was 
Impressed  by  the  speed  and  performance 
of  Varney's  Lockheed-built  low-wing  Orion 
transports  on  his  Los  Angeles-San  Francisco 
run.  Believing  that  in  the  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Co.,  then  in  bankruptcy,  there  lay  the 
nucleus  of  a  successful  aviation  enterprise, 
he  and  a  group  of  associates  Including  Wal- 
ter T.  Varney.  Lloyd  Stearman,  and  Cyril 
Chappellet,  now  a  Lockheed  senior  vice  pres- 
ident— purchased  assets  of  the  Burbank. 
Calif.,  company  in  June  1932. 

In  the  middle  of  the  most  severe  economic 
setback  the  United  States  had  yet  experi- 
enced, they  formed  the  present  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp.  with  Stearman  as  president  and 
Gross  iis  treasurer  and  chairman  of  the  board. 

No  one  knew  better  than  Gross  the  diffi- 
culties that  lay  ahead  In  building  a  strong 
business  from  what  was  at  best  a  specula- 
tive investment.  Gross  retained  the  biard 
chairmanship  and  took  on  added  responsi- 
bilities as  president  in  1934.  He  became 
chief  executive  officer  and  chairman  In  1956 
when  Courtlandt  S.  Gross  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  Lockheed  and  assumed  active  man- 
agement of  the  corporation. 

At  the  same  time.  D  J  Haughton  assumed 
the  post  of  executive  vice  president  previ- 
ously held  by  Courtlandt  Gross. 

Under  the  management  team  Lockheed 
has  devoted  Itself  to  massive  scientific  and 
engineering  endeavors.  It  has  grown  to 
America's  28th  largest  Indu.strlal  firm.  Ita 
interests  have  spread  over  the  free  world, 
with  offices  and  facilities  on  five  conti- 
nents 

Among  the  achievements  of  Lockheed  un- 
der the  Gross  brothers'  leadership;  The 
Agena.  first  satellite  to  achieve  polar  orbit; 
the  Polaris,  first  successful  missile  ever  de- 
veloped for  underwater  launciiing;  the 
Starflghter,  first  production  airplane  to  fly 
twice  the  speed  of  sound. 

Hercules  transports  continue  to  come  from 
I/:'Ckheed  plant  in  Marietta,  Ga.,  to  fly  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  Uie  world,  and  from 
the  same  factory  are  coming  the  world's 
first  compact  Jet  transports  for  corporate 
and  governmental  uses. 

Neptunes.  America's  longest-lived  produc- 
tion airplanes,  fiow  even  yet  from  Burbank 
assembly  lines,  along  with  newer  Orions  for 
meeting  the   antisubmarine  menace. 

Today  Lockheed  employs  66,556  persons, 
all  devoted  to  new  advances  in  aviation, 
electromcs,  shipbuilding,  space  sciences  and 
related  fields.  The  company's  net  assets 
come  to  $548  million. 

Gross  and  the  former  Mary  Bradford 
Palmer  were  married  in  1920.  They  had  one 
daughter.  Palmer  (Mrs.  Charles  E.  Ducom- 
mun)  and  two  grandchildren,  Electra  and 
Robert.  They  lived  in  Bel-Air,  Loa  Angeles, 
with  a  beach  home  near  Carpenterla,  Calif. 
His  mother.  Mabel  Bowman  Gross,  lives  in 
Los  Angeles.  Gross'  hobbies  Included  fish- 
ing, cooking,  and  playing  the  piano.  He 
liked  basel)ail.  fcx)tbfiU,  dancing,  and  art. 
He  was  a  great  American,  known  around  the 
globe  as  a  gallant  leader  In  m&n's  con- 
quest of  the  air  and  of  the  vast  reaches  of 
space  beyond. 
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Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  what  the  plans  are  for  the  labor 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  i-o  the  question  of  the  distin- 
guished acting  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ate has  already  agreed  tliat  we  will  come 
into  session  at  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. We  have  an  agreement  also  that 
following  the  morning  hour  we  shall  take 
up  the  items  on  the  calendar  to  which 
there  is  no  objection  Following  that  it 
is  my  understanding  that  various  Sena- 
tors will  wish  t-o  discu.ss  the  steel  situa- 
tion, especially  as  it  relates  to  prices  and 
wages. 

After  that  we  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  various  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion awaiting  consideration  by  the 
Senate. 


POINT  REYES  NATIONAL  SEASHORE. 
CALIF. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  789,  S.  476.  be  made  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr,  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair ' .  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  'S. 
476 1  to  establish  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California? 

Mr,  KUCHEL,  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object  but,  to  the  contrary,  look  with 
great  glee  upon  the  request  made  by  the 
able  majority  leader — I  thank  him  most 
humbly  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  my 
State  that  this  important  bill  will  now 
receive  the  consideration  of  tlie  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  person  the 
Senator  should  thank  is  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Bible  1 .  who 
worked  lone  and  arduously  in  behalf 
of  the  mea.sure. 


which  was  reported  unanimously  today 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

These  meastires  will  not  be  taken  up 
necessarily  in  the  order  laid  down,  but 
they  will  be  considered.  No  further 
business  will  be  trarisacted  this  evening. 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  should  like  to  ask 
my  able  friend  if  he  still  has  under  con- 
sideration the  possibility  of  dealing  with 
the  Saturday  session  more  humanely 
later  m  the  week. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  We  have  been 
treating  Senators  very  humanely  in  the 
past  few  weeks,  because  there  have  been 
no  meetings  on  Saturday. 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  triist  the  same  wis- 
dom will  guide  my  friend  in  the  future. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  fol- 
lowing consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
789,  there  will  be  taken  up  Calendar 
No.  783.  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion bill.  S.  836:  then  Calendar  No.  557. 
H.R.  2244.  dealing  with  charitable  con- 
tributions: then  Calendar  No.  727.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  51,  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Memorial  measure. 

It  is  the  intention  then  to  take  up 
Calendar  No  764.  S.  923.  dealing  with 
the  Avondale,  Dalton  Gardens,  and 
Hayden  Lake  Irrigation  Districts  in 
Idaho:  then  Calendar  No  734.  S.  1563. 
dealing  with  the  Clark  Hill  Reservoir: 
then  Calendar  No.  712.  H  R,  2883.  deal- 
ing with  the  indemnification  of  Federal 
employees. 

After  that,  it  is  proposed  to  take  up 
Calendar  No,  842.  H.R.  6775.  the  dual- 
rate  shipping  bill:  then  Calendar  No. 
844,  H.R.  6141.  to  amend  the  Housing 
Act. 

Possibly  on  Saturday  there  will  be 
taken  up  the  Disaimament  Agency  bill. 


IN   MEMORIAM:    WALTER    M. 
HARRISON 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr.  President,  the 
Skipper,  one  of  the  Nation's  most  fa- 
mous newspapermen,  is  dead  at  73, 
quickly,  of  a  heart  attack.  The  repoil- 
crs  aiid  editors  he  taught  will  have  to 
carry  on  his  woik  of  turning  out  news- 
men who  can  write  copy  straight  and 
quickly — who  can  get  all  the  news,  and 
get  it  before  deadline  But  there  are 
hundreds  of  them  scattered  all  over  the 
world,  and  they  have  learned  the  hard 
way.  so  they  can  do  it. 

Walter  M.  Harrison,  a  newsman  in 
Oklahoma  for  40  years  who  achieved  a 
national  rei)utation  throuph  his  alumni 
and  as  president  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors  and  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  never  tried  to  hold  his  star 
reporters  when  they  wanted  greener 
fields.  He  even  helped  them  get  more 
money  where  they  were  going  and 
exulted  in  their  successes  wherever  they 
landed.  But  as  long  as  they  stayed  with 
him.  he  taught  them  and  insisted  on  per- 
formance. 

As  a  cub  reporter  I  knew  him  as  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Times  in  Oklahoma  City  and  as  editor 
and  columnist  for  the  North  Star  near- 
by, but  I  understand  from  those  who 
knew  him  in  his  5  years  of  Army  service, 
first  m  the  Transportation  Corps  and 
then  as  a  colonel  in  press  headquai-ters 
of  the  6th  Army  m  the  Pacific,  that  he 
was  a  hard  hitter  who  demanded  res'ults 
there  too. 

One  of  his  Aimy  aids  said  today : 

He  slashed  at  redtape.  He  sensed  where 
the  stories  were  going  to  be  and  had  a  man 
on  the  spot.  Sometimes  he  went  himself, 
mortar  fire  notwithstanding.  He  could  spot 
a  phony  a  mile  off  and  strip  him  of  his  cov- 
ering with  a  sentence. 

Many  of  the  best  eulogies  of  Walter 
Harrison  will  not  see  the  print^ed  page. 
They  are  being  spoken  today,  as  people 
who  feared  the  lash  of  his  tongue  at 
sloppiness  or  prized  his  rare  compliments, 
share  with  friends  or  strangei's  their 
own  tales  of  this  demanding  and  de- 
lightful editor. 

One  of  his  former  reporters  insisted 
today : 

He  was  crisp,  clever,  hard.  soft,  smart,  able, 
imaginative,  witty,  terse,  courageous,  impos- 
siblc  and  lovable. 

Regardless  of  what  his  students 
thought  when  they  worked  for  him  or 


what  ix)sitions  of  eminence  they  have 
reached  today,  I  will  wager  there  is  not 
one  who  did  not  save  one  of  these  "wdl 
done — WMH "  not.es  if  they  got  one. 
Certainly  there  is  no  former  employee 
who  will  forget  this  colorful  editor. 

Skipper  Harrison  made  a  real  contri- 
bution to  journalism  in  Oklahoma  and 
to  the  country.  I  am  glad  he  was  as 
slim  and  alert,  curious  and  alive  at  73 
wlien  I  saw  him  earlier  this  year  as  he 
was  when  I  first  knew  him  30 -odd  years 
ago  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  the  story  of  his  death 
from  the  New  York  Times  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

■Waltfr  M    Harrison  Df.ad  at  73.   Oklahoma 
Nfw.sMAN   40  Years 

Oki.ahon!a  City.  .September  5  — Walter  M 
Harrison,  Okiahoma  newspaper  editor  for 
more  than  40  years,  died  today  in  an  Okla- 
homa City  hospital  of  a  coronary  throni- 
bosls.     He  was  "73  years  old. 

Mr  Harrison  was  board  chairman  of  the 
Bnttion  Printing  Co.,  Inc..  lessee  of 
the  North  Star,  a  weekly  newspaper  He 
had  been  editor  and  publisher  from  1949 
until  1957  when  he  became  board  chairman 

Tlie  Skipper,  as  he  was  known  to  hun- 
dreds of  newspapermen  who  worked  for 
him,  suffered  his  first  attack  Friday  while 
flying  to  L<'ts  Vegas  to  close  a  deal  for  a 
newspaper  executive  post  with  the  Don 
Reynolds  newspaper  and  television  chain 
He  was  to  serve  as  a  consultant  for  the  chain 
during  a  p>erlixl  of  reorganization. 

Mr.  Harrison  returned  to  Oklahoma  City 
and  suffered  a  second  attack  Stinday  morn- 
ing. 

He  was  managing  editor  of  the  Daily 
Oklahonu.n  and  Oklahoma  City  Times  for 
30  years  and  served  one  term  as  president  of 
the  .Amer.can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
He  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  council  from  1949  until  1957  and  made 
three  un^uccesglul   races  for  mayor. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  born  August  16.  1888,  in 
Irvjntrton  Ky.  He  came  to  Oklahoma  in 
1916  after  having  worked  as  manaeing  edi- 
tor of  the  'Winnipeg  Tribune  in  Manitoba. 
He  also  worked  on  newspapers  In  Des 
Moines  and  Minneapolis. 

He  spent  5  years  on  active  duty  during 
World  'Wsr  11  and  at  his  death  was  a  colonel 
in   the  Ir.active  Reserve 


HOUSING    STANDARDS    OF    LATIN 
AMERICAN    NATIONS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr  President,  the 
United  States  in  recent  years  has  been 
engaged  in  seeking  means  to  raise  the 
housing  standards  of  Latin  American 
nations.  Private  enterprise,  too,  has 
been  doing  its  share.  I  should  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  efforts  in  this 
field" being  made  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Home  Builders. 

Many  of  its  members  have  volun- 
teered their  services  to  the  Government 
and  have  made  housing  studies  in  the 
Latin  American  nations.  The  organiza- 
tion ha.s  a  committee  on  international 
housing  which  is  concerned  solely  with 
this  endeavor.  Its  chairman  is  Paul  L. 
Burkhard,  who  has  been  in  the  building 
field  for  more  than  30  years  and  is  a 
former  mayor  of  Glendale.  Calif.  I  ask 
permiss:on  that  remarks  he  made  to  the 
National  As.<;ociation  of  Home  Builders 
International   Housing  Committw  at   a 
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recent  meeting  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Home  Builders  board  of  direc- 
tors be  inserted  in  the  Record.  They  out- 
line clearly,  concisely,  and  definitively 
the  objects  of  the  private  homebuilding 
industry  to  raise  housing  standards  in 
Latin  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Statement  by  Paul  L.  Burkhard 

Numerous  historic  events  have  occurred 
during  the  past  year  which  will  influence  or 
determine  International  housing  policies  for 
the  coming  year  and  possibly  many  years  to 
come. 

These  Include  the  Act  of  Bogota,  the 
President's  alliance  for  progress.  loans  made 
by  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Inter- American  Development 
Banic,  the  meeting  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  in  Montevideo,  and  finally 
the  Act  for  International  Development  of 
1961. 

Housing  is  one  of  the  most  tangible  bene- 
fits which  can  be  bestowed  upon  a  long- 
suffering  people  in  newly  developing  nations 
who.  now  for  the  first  time,  have  been  given 
a  glimmer  of  hope  for  a  better  life  for  them- 
selves and  their  children  in  a  secure  atmos- 
phere of  freedom. 

Memibers  of  this  committee  have  volun- 
teered their  services  to  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  for  the  purpose 
of  making  housing  studies  in  a  number  of 
selected  countries.  They  have  served  on 
missions  to  Mexico,  Guatemala,  EI  Salvador, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile,  and  Jamaica.  Hous- 
ing tours  sponsored  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders  have  visited  many 
other  nations.  Members  have  made  firsthand 
studies  of  housing  problems  In  many  critical 
areas  and  met  with  governmental  officials. 
DiscuBslona  with  local  engineers,  architects, 
and  contractors  covered  the  full  scope  of 
building  problems  Including  construction 
methods   and   financing  difficulties. 

In  all  countries  visited  the  local  construc- 
tion people  emphasized  that  the  greatest 
boon  to  the  development  of  a  housing  in- 
dustry would  be  participation  by  experienced 
American  homebuilders  in  Joint  ventures, 
not  only  to  stimulate  the  construction  of 
homes  but  to  promote  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  country. 

As  homebuilders  we  submit  that  the 
stanchest  defender  of  private  property  and 
the  most  dependable  oppwanent  of  com- 
munism Is  the  man  who  owns  a  home  of 
his  own.  On  the  other  hand,  the  readiest 
victim  of  Communist  propaganda  is  the  man 
whose  children  lack  a  decent  roof  over  their 
heads. 

Homebuilders,  fortunately,  are  not  alone 
In  recognizing  that  moi^sures  must  be  taken 
to  improve  housing  conditions  in  the  coun- 
tries to  which  assistance  is  to  be  extended. 
Members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  whoae  committee 
activities  have  taken  them  abroad,  have 
called  for  greater  efforts  to  alleviate  the 
miserable  conditions  under  which  most  In- 
habitants of  the  urban  areas  are  condemned 
to  live. 

Foreign  governments  are  keenly  aware  of 
the  growing  unrest  and  discontent  among 
families  living  in  shacks  and  hovels.  Some 
effort  has  been  made  to  provide  housing 
through  the  use  of  public  funds  but  the 
enormity  of  the  problem  has  proven  to  be 
beyond  the  economic  resources  of  the  coun- 
tries where  projects  have  been  undertaken. 

The  ICA  has  had  considerable  success 
in  joint  operation  with  several  governments 
in  conducting  aided  self-help  programs. 
This  tj-pe  of  activity  has  been  carried  on 
with  a  direct  grant  to  the  foreign  govern- 
ment on  a  matching  fund  basis.     Housing 


constructed  under  this  program  is  restricted 
to  low-income  families  who  are  selected  by 
lot  from  those  who  qualify  as  purchasers. 
The  man  of  the  family  contributes  sweat 
equity  for  the  downpayment  by  assisting 
in  the  manufacture  or  fabrication  of  com- 
ponents used  in  construction.  This  opera- 
tion is  limited  by  the  amount  of  capital 
which  can  be  contributed  for  this  purpo.se 
by  both  governments. 

The  less-developed  countries  have' the  ma- 
terials and  the  engineering  and  manual  skills 
to  produce  housing  in  volume  It  It  the  al- 
most complete  lack  of  mortgage  credit  which 
has  retarded  the  development  of  a  home- 
building  industry.  In  an  effort  to  supply 
the  missing  ingredient  the  IC.\  has  insti- 
tuted a  program  designed  to  establish  savings 
and  loan  systems  throuchout  Central  and 
South  America.  The  Development  Loan 
Fund  W.1S  persuaded  to  supply  the  seed  cap- 
Itiil  necessary  for  this  purpose.  Previously 
the  DLF  had  restricted  its  loans  to  tictivitles 
assumed  to  contribute  more  permanently  to 
increased  production  and  employment. 
Within  the  past  few  months  the  DLF  has 
approved  seed  capital  loans  ranging  from 
$5  to  $10  million  to  Peru,  Chile,  Venezuela, 
and  Ecuador.  Approval  Is  pending  for 
similar  loans  to  other  countries.  These  loans 
are  being  made  directly  to  atrencies  of  the 
foreign  governments  and  will  be  made  .avail- 
able to  institutions  designed  by  the  local 
agencies.  It  is  assumed  that  the  establish- 
ment of  savings  and  loan  instltutione  will  at- 
tract savings  and  Investment  from  internal 
sources. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  DI.F  loans 
will  prove  to  be  instifficlent  and  that  the 
accumulation  of  domestic  savings  may  de- 
velop very  slowly.  Senator  Smathers  of 
Florida  has  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  designated  as 
S.  582.  This  would  provide  for  tl^e  crea- 
tion of  an  International  Home  I.^ian  Bank. 
It  is  Intended  that  the  Bank  shall  raise  its 
funds  through  Investment  in  its  stock  and 
shares  by  savings  and  loan  associations  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  such  funds  may 
be  invested  in  mutual  thrift  and  home 
financing  institutions  in  other  couatrles.  It 
also  provides  that  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions In  the  United  States  may  invest  not  to 
exceed  1  percent  of  assets  in  mutual  thrift 
and  home  financing  institutions  located  out- 
side the  United  States.  It  appears  unlikely, 
however,  that  S.  582  will  be  enacted  at  this 
session  of  Coiigress. 

A  similar  bill,  H  R.  7256  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Multer.  of  New 
York,  with  no  significant  changes  other  than 
that  the  word  "mutual"  has  been  deleted, 
and  the  benefits  of  the  act  could  conse- 
quently be  shared  by  savings  in«titutlons 
other  than  mutuals. 

We  are  heartily  in  accord  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  savings  and  loan  association  sys- 
tems. This  is  indicated  by  our  support  of 
legislation  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 
However,  it  is  our  considered  opinion  that 
other  proven  methods  of  attracting  mortgage 
funds  should  be  adopted.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  growth  of  savings  a:;d  loan 
Institutions  even  in  the  United  States  was 
not  rapid  at  the  Inception.  People  must  be 
educated  to  entrust  their  money  to  savings 
institutions,  particularly  in  nations  where 
severe  deterioration  of  the  currency  has  oc- 
curred. Other  means  having  more  Immedi- 
ate potentiality  should  be  employed  to  do 
the  Job.  There  can  be  no  question  btit  that 
as  long  as  seed  capital  is  provided  by  the 
DLF  houses  will  be  built  There  does  re- 
main, however,  the  danger  that  government- 
to-government  loans  will  not  be  as  produc- 
tive of  result,  will  not  get  as  many  houses 
built,  will  not  get  as  much  out  of  the  dollar. 
as  would  be  the  case  if  the  responsibility  of 
Government  were  limited  to  the  function  of 
insuring  mortgages  under  a  sound  mortgage 
Insurance  program. 


Tlie  ICA  has  recognized  the  doslrability 
of  encouraging  the  establishment  of  mort- 
gage Insurance  agencies  to  supplement  sav- 
ings Institutions.  Within  the  past  year  the 
Hotislng  and  Home  Finance  Agency  was  re- 
quested to  assist  in  setting  up  a  FHA  in 
Guatemala.  The  proven  methods  and  pro- 
cedures developed  by  the  FHA  In  the  United 
States  during  the  past  27  years  were  incor- 
porated in  the  rules  and  regulations  under 
which  the  Guatemala  aeency  will  function 
The  leei.slation  creating  the  agency  appro- 
priated a  specific  insurance  reserve  fund. 
.Schedules  of  mortgage  insurance  premiums 
and  charges  sufficient  to  make  the  operation 
fully  self-supporting  were  adopted.  Proce- 
dures for  appraisal  of  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, for  qualification  of  applicants,  and 
course  of  action  in  event  of  default  were  pre- 
scribed. All  nations  receiving  aid  from  our 
Government  should  be  encouraged  to  enact 
similar  legislation  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible. 

Unfortunately  Uie  establishment  of  a 
mortgage  Insurance  agency  cannot  of  itself 
increase  the  supply  of  mortgage  money  in  a 
capital -starved  nation.  It  does,  however, 
provide  the  basic  facilities  for  the  origina- 
tion of  mortgages  and  simplifies  the  proce- 
dure necessary  to  attract  mortgage  credit 
from  private  investment  sources  in  the 
United  States. 

Members  of  this  committee  have  contacted 
numerous  sources  of  investment  capital  in- 
cluding sectirities  underwriters,  insurance 
companies,  trust  companies,  and  pension 
funds.  Ways  p.nd  means  of  implementing 
the  foreign-aid  program  with  respect  to 
housing  through  the  utilization  of  private 
investment  funds  has  been  thoroughly 
studied.  Assurances  ha\e  been  received  tlxat 
a  substantial  flow  of  long-term,  low-interest 
rate.  Investment-type  capital  can  be  develop- 
ed subject  to  the  availability  of  good  and 
sufficient  guarantees. 

There  is  both  precedent  and  experience  to 
Ju.-'tlfy  the  extension  of  the  use  of  guarantees 
lor  this  purpo.se.  For  several  years  the  ICA 
h.is  successfully  administered  the  Invest- 
ment guarantee  program  with  an  authoriza- 
tion of  II  billion.  The  purpose  of  thii 
program  is  to  encourage  private  American 
investment  abroad  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  The  protection  afforded  under 
the  guarantee  program  la  limited  to  what 
may  be  described  as  "political"  risks,  such 
as  war,  confl.>catlon  or  expropriation,  and 
convertibility  of  foreign  currencies.  It 
covers  equity  capital  invested  In  venture* 
which  presumably  hold  promise  of  better 
than  average  profits.  To  attract  Investment- 
type  capital,  seeking  only  safety  and  a  com- 
mensurate rale  of  Interest,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  nothing  less  than  full  repayment 
guarantees    would    be    acceptable. 

Extension  of  the  guarantee  program  to  in- 
sure American  investors  against  loes  which 
may  be  Kustiincd  in  connection  with  resi- 
dential financing  presents  a  sensible  and 
lo;?lcal  alternative  to  a  program  of  direct 
government-to-govemment  loans.  Recent 
history  bears  evidence  that  governments  may 
fall,  in  which  subsequent  governments  may 
not  choose  to  honor  their  obligations. 
Baj-ring  complete  takeover  by  communistic 
forces  as  in  Cuba,  experience  Indicates  that 
the  individual  purchiiser  who  has  obligated 
himself  to  buy  a  home  will  make  every 
effort  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  Just  as  pur- 
chasers of  comparable  status  and  Income 
in  the  United  States  have  met  their  obliga- 
tions on  FHA-insured  loans.  The  individual 
purchaser  would  only  vaguely  realize  that 
government  Insurance  or  guarantees  existed. 
The  obligation  which  he  incurred  on  pur- 
chasing a  home  would  be  payable  at  a  local 
bank  and  the  likelihood  of  default  would 
be  no  greater  than  in  the  United  States. 

A  precise  method  of  managing  the  pro- 
posed operation  would  be  dictated  by  the 
source  of  investment  funds.     Purcluwers  In 
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countries  having  agencies  to  Insure  mort- 
gages, when  qualified  a»  to  Income  and  Job 
status,  would  purchase  hoinee  and  execute 
mortgages  thereon  to  which  the  mortgage 
Insurance  would  be  attached.  Mortgages 
would  be  packaged,  held  In  trust,  and  serv- 
iced by  the  local  bank  or  financial  Institu- 
tion originating  the  mortgage.  It  is  tenta- 
tively suggested  that  the  source  of  American 
investment  funds  and  the  foreign  bank 
would  effect  arrangements  through  a  trust 
indenture  whereby  Investment  trust  certifi- 
cates, or  participation  certificates,  supported 
by  underlying  first  liens  on  residentltd  prop- 
erty, would  be  issued  to  facilitate  the  proce- 
dure. Application  would  be  made  to  the 
appropriate  US  agency  for  guarantees  of  the 
aggregate  investment  in  the  certificates  or 
other  evidences  of  mortgage  debt  as  may 
be  determined 

In  the  hope  that  Congress,  in  its  consider- 
ation of  the  foreign-aid  bill,  would  make 
provision  to  encourage  U  S  private  capital  to 
accept  some  rfsponslbillty  for  extending 
mortgage  credit  to  less-developed  countries 
I  appeared  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  S-'nate  on  June  20.  At  that 
time  I  submitted  a  statement  on  behalf  of 
National  Association  of  Home  Btiilders  urring 
consideration  of  a  long-range  program  to 
supplement  and  accelerate  existing  efforts.  In 
my  presentation  I  offered  a  suggested  amend- 
ment proposing  an  expcrimen'.il  authoriza- 
tion to  guarantee  long-term  mortgage  credit 
from  priv.ite  ln\e5tment  sources  This  tes- 
timony appears  on  pa^-es  1010-1016  of  the 
Senate  hearings  on  S  1983  It  was  later  pre- 
sented to  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  appears  on  pages  1217-1219  of 
hearings  on  H  R    7372. 

Given  the  cpporttmlty  to  demonstrate  the 
workability  of  our  concept  we  are  confident 
that  in  the  next  session  of  Congress  greater 
consideration  wi'.l  be  given  to  the  rncourarre- 
ment  of  private  capital  to  share  the  burden. 
Since  the  number  of  demcn.'^tratlon 
projects  to  which  guaranties  can  be  extended 
is  limited  by  the  amount  of  the  authoriza- 
tion it  is  extremely  important  that  only 
feasible  projects  be  selected  Weight  must 
be  given  to  the  intcErrlty  financial  responsi- 
bility, experience,  and  past  record  of  accom- 
plishment of  participating  sponsors  of  pro- 
posed housing  developments.  A  horde  of 
promoters  out  to  make  a  fa.=t  buck  have 
been  overrunning  Latin  .^merirnn  countries 
for  years  Manv  have  had  no  previous  ex- 
perience in  homebulldlng  While  It  is  to  be 
assumed  that  foreign  operations  may  be 
profitable,  it  is  our  conclusion  that  If  profit 
Is  the  only  motive  actuating  one's  Interest 
It  would  be  more  regarding  to  confine  one's 
efforts  under  the  American  flag.  If  we  can- 
not further  the  p>ollcy  of  our  Government 
by  contribuMng  from  our  know-how  and 
experience,  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to 
remain  at  home 

It  Is  conslde-ed  Judgment  that,  despite 
the  urgent  and  Immediate  need  crash  pro- 
grams should  not  be  undertaken  We  cau- 
tion against  hastily  conceived  ventures  which 
fall  to  gage  the  supply  of  material,  the  avail- 
ability of  Skilled  con«tnjctlon  labor,  Rnd 
the  Impact  on  'ocal  economies  To  develop 
and  expand  a  homebulldlng  Indtistry  re- 
quires the  exeri'ise  of  commonsense  as  well 
as  optimistic  de-.ermination. 

Of  necessity  the  dwellings  to  be  con- 
structed must  be  primarily  for  low-income 
families.  Opportunity  must  be  afforded  to 
enable  those  in  the  low-  and  middle-income 
brackets  to  raise  their  living  standards 
through  occupancy  In  good,  safe,  sanitary, 
and  adequate  homes  having  health  and  sani- 
tation facllltiee  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Inhabitants.  Through  supervision  the 
tendency  to  replace  one  slum  area  with  a 
better  slum  can  be  prohibited. 
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The  fundamental  principle  underlying  our 
concept  Is  that  private  initiative  and  pri- 
vate investment  should  be  encouraged  to 
meet  the  housing  crisis  insofar  as  it  is 
humanly  possible.  Foreign  government  par- 
ticipation should  be  restricted  to  functions 
similar  to  those  exercised  by  the  FHA  in  the 
United  Spates.  The  participation  of  our 
Government  should  be  limited  to  the  exten- 
sion of  guarantees  subject  to  prescribed  rules 
and  rP'gulatlons  It  is  generally  recognized 
that  government-to-government  loans  tends 
to  strengthen  the  existing  government 
raihcr  than  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy. In  some  instances  the  Interests  of  the 
government  are  not  the  same  as  the  interests 
of   the  people   it   is  supposed  to  help 

It  is  our  conviction  that  participation  by 
American  builders  in  the  development  of  a 
liomebu;lding  Indu.^try  in  a  foreign  country 
will  accelerate  the  growth  not  only  of  the 
Industry  but  of  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
Housing  is  the  one  social  and  economic 
me.asure  in  which  private  enterprise  and  pri- 
vate Investment  can  contribute  substantially 
to  assist  our  Government  In  accomplishing 
the  objectives  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 
It  18  one  activity  that  can  be  made  to  pay  its 
own  way 

To  Implement  our  program  I  projxise  the 
following  resolutions  be  adopted  by  the  in- 
ternational housing  committee  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  board  of  directors  of  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders 

"l  That  National  Asr.<x;latlon  of  Home 
Builders  urge  the  International  Ccxjperatlon 
Administration  and  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  to  encourage  foreign  nations 
to  establish  mortgage  insurance  agencies 
which  would  develop  a  mortgage  system 
similar  to  that  which  has  been  so  successful 
in  the  United  State* 

•2  That  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  support  legislation  in  the  V  S  Con- 
gress which  would  give  the  President 
authority  to  i.'^sue  gviarantees  to  American 
Investors  covering  long-term  mortgage  credit. 
This  would  be  where  friendly  foreign  govern- 
ments ha\e  established  mortgage  Insurance 
agencies  and  guarantee  the  loans  under 
their  own  laws 

"3  That  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  urge  the  State  Department  to  en- 
co'.irage  American  builders  to  participate 
with  the  nationals  of  friendly  nations  to  de- 
velop and  expand  the  homebui'.dlng  in- 
dustry in  their  countries  through  private 
enterprise." 

These  resolutions  were  approved  unani- 
mously by  the  international  housing  com- 
mittee, the  executive  committee,  and  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders,  at  the  directors' 
meeting  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  August  17-21, 
1961 


THOUGHT  CONTROL  FOR  OUR 
MILITARY  EXPERTS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  who  have  spoken  out  against  the 
memorandum  prescribing  thought  con- 
trol for  our  military  experts  can  be  com- 
forted by  some  of  the  enemies  we  have 
accumulated  in  this  effort. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  article  from  the 
Worker  of  Sunday,  August  27,  1961, 
which  castigates  our  colleagues.  Senators 
Thurmond  and  Mundt  for  their  "ultra- 
right  attack"  on  this  memorandiun. 

The  article  also  notes  that  five  of  the 
Workers  writers  "exposed  the  ultra- 
right  military  plot  against  our  demo- 
cratic institutions."  Needless  to  say,  I 
am  deeply  moved  by  the  Worker's  con- 
cern for  our  democratic  institutions.    I 


am  sure  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
who  are  lauded  by  this  Worker  story  for 
pressing  the  fight  against  the  "poUtical 
generals'  are  not  begtiiled  by  the 
Worker's  expressed  concern  for  our 
democratic  institutions. 

There  are  many  in  public  life  who  ob- 
ject to  any  showmp  of  the  film  "Opera- 
tion Abolition."  I  believe  I  am  correct 
in  noting  that  it  was  formerly  used  by 
our  Armed  Forces  for  training  purposes. 

In  recent  daj-s  it  is  not  fashionable 
for  the  military  to  use  this  document  in 
training  troops.  I  feel  this  film  is  a 
responsible  production  which  has  an  im- 
portant message  to  convey.  As  yet,  I 
have  seen  no  critical  analysis  by  any 
authority  which  invalidates  Its  objec- 
tive. If  such  exists,  I  would  welcome  an 
opportimity  to  study  it. 

There  arc.  according  to  the  Worker 
of  August  13,  1961,  other  films  in  circula- 
tion in  this  country  which  might  also  be 
useful  for  training  our  Armed  Forces.  I 
read  into  the  Record  the  article  from  the 
Worker  identifying  this  film: 

Ct^5.^  Fh-ms  in  DETSorr 

Detroit  —New  Cuban  films  will  be  pre- 
miered for  a  Detroit  audience  Thursday. 
August  17.  at  a  public  showing  arranged  by 
the  Fair  P.ay  lor  Cuba  Committee. 

The  films  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics. 
from  movios  of  the  unsuccessful  Invasion  at- 
tempt to  t»  Just  released  color  film  showiiig 
many  recent  construction  projects.  Films  of 
the  May  Day  parade,  of  rallies  In  support  of 
Cuba  liiroughout  the  world  and  on  a  variety 
ol  ether  subjects  wUl  be  included. 

The  screening  will  be  held  at  8  p  m.  at 
Hartford  Avenue  Baptist  Chiu-ch.  Hartford  at 
Millord. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  note  that  these 
films  are  sponsored  by  the  Fair  Play  for 
Cuba  Committee,  a  committee  whose 
pedigree  can  be  established  for  you  by 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee. 

I  think  these  films  prab^ing  Castro  and 
his  good  works,  these  films  showing 
Castro's  picture  of  the  invasion,  shotild 
be  packaged  and  portrayed  widely  along 
with  "Operation  Abolition"  and  "Com- 
munism on  the  March." 

I  have  no  fear  of  exposing  our  citizens 
to  the  subtleties  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda. I  feel  that  this  experience,  for 
both  oiir  militarj-  and  civilians,  is  an  im- 
portant adjunct  to  our  learning  about 
Communist  imperialism  as  it  is  waged 
under  cold  war. 


NOTICE  OF  SHOWING  OF  FILM 
•CONTINENTAL  CLASSROOM" 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce that  at  10.30  tomorrow  morning 
in  the  Old  House  OflBce  Building  caucus 
room  there  will  be  shown  a  film  en- 
titled "Continental  Classroom,"  one  in  a 
series  of  public  service  programs  on 
American  Government,  which  will  be 
telecast  nationwide  this  fall.  The  pro- 
gram is  sponsored  by  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  for  Teachers' 
Associations,  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association,  NBC,  and  the  National 
Council  for  the  Association  of  Students. 

I  hoi>e  that  Eis  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  of  their  staffs  who  may  find 
It  possible  to  attend  will  do  so. 
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ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  PELL  ON 
THE  SUBJECT  OF  "BERLIN  AND 
GERMANY" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  delivered  an  impor- 
tant address  in  the  Senate  on  the 
question  of  Berlin  and  Germany.  His  re- 
marks reflected  both  his  diplomatic  ex- 
perience and  his  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  the  current  international  crisis. 
The  Senator's  speech  has  contributed  in 
a  significant  fashion  to  the  public  dis- 
cussion of  the  critical  problem  of  peace 
in  Germany  and  has  evoked  considerable 
comment  in  the  press.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  by  Arthur  Krock 
in  the  New  York  Times  and  an  editorial 
in  the  Providence  Sunday  Journal,  both 
referring  to  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  be  included  at  this 
j)oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  5,  1961] 
A  Statement  or  the  Hard  Facts  Is  in  Order 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 
Washington,  September  4, — Perhaps  It  Is 
because  the  U.S.  Government  has  been  con- 
centrating for  so  long  on  winning  propa- 
ganda victories  In  the  cold  war  that  such 
confrontations  with  the  hard  facts  of  the 
German  crisis  as  that  recently  attempted  by 
Senator  Pell,  of  Rhode  Island,  have  been 
submerged  In  the  news.  But  the  American 
people  ought  to  take  a  good  look  at  these 
facts  before  doing  much  dancing  In  the 
streets  over  propaganda  victories  like  the 
resumption  of  atmospheric  nuclear  weapons 
testing  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Kennedy. 
Macmlllan  note  urging  Premier  Khrushchev. 
as  President  Elsenhower  did  In  1959,  to  con- 
fine tests  to  outer  space  and  underground, 

In  the  first  place,  the  U.S.S.R.  contends 
with  the  United  States  of  America  for  world 
opinion  (which  as  a  concept  Ignores  the  fact 
that  hundreds  of  millions  have  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  exterior  events)  only  when  this 
does  not  threaten  any  standstill  or  loss  of 
military  potential.  Conversely,  the  U.S. 
Government  for  3  years  has  taken  the  grave 
risk  of  this  standstill  or  loss  by  suspending 
even  the  small  underground  nuclear  weapons 
tests,  creating  no  fallout,  for  which  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  was  ready,  and 
which  the  Commission  and  Informed  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  agreed  was  vital  for  two 
reasons.  One,  the  extreme  probability  was 
the  U.S.S.R.  was  making  these  tests  clandes- 
tinely. The  second,  that,  without  a  con- 
trolled ban,  they  are  indispensable  to  main- 
taining our  superiority  and  hence  our 
national  security. 

Both  the  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  admin- 
istrations, despite  the  expert  sources  of  the 
warning,  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  the 
risk  to  national  security  was  less  than  re- 
sumption even  of  nonfallout  tests  would  be 
to  world  opinion.  But,  as  the  proceedings 
thus  far  of  the  so-called  unalined  nations 
(Including  Cuba,  Ghana,  and  Indonesia,  save 
the  mark)  have  demonstrated,  the  theory 
doesn't  work  In  the  case  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
"We  could  understand  the  reasons  [for  the 
new  atmospheric  test]  advanced  by  the 
Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.,"  was  the  sym- 
pathetic comment  of  Marshal  Tito,  applicant 
for  and  recipient  of  a  couple  of  billions  of 
U.S.  mutual  assistance  funds.  And  that 
comment  at  least  raises  these  questions  for 
the  American  Government  and  people:  Just 
what  is  this  great  propaganda  victory  we 
won?     And  what  will  it  cost  more  precious 

than  billions? 


UNIFICATION   OF   GE31MANT 

Another  longstanding  theory  of  US.  policy 
is  that  we  mixst  stand  on  the  unification  of 
Germany  as  a  realistic  position.  But  most 
of  our  European  allies  (also  the  U.S.SR.), 
with  firsthand  memories  of  the  death  and 
devastation  wrought  among  them  by  Ger- 
man militarism  in  the  brief  span  of  70  years 
after  Germany  was  unified,  are  far  from  al- 
lured by  the  prospect  unless  the  Germans 
are  neutralized  and  offensively  unarmed. 
Therefore,  this  is  another  hard  fact  the 
American  people  could  never  delect  in  official 
U.S.  documents. 

A  policy  based  on  facing  the  hard  facts 
and  abandoning  unsuccessful,  ri^fcy  theories 
would  be  likely  to  carry  more  persuasion  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  U.S.  has  plenty  of 
firm  ground  for  these  stands:  To  refuse  to 
be  pushed  out  of  West  Berlin  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
or  any  combination  of  nations.  To  main- 
tain, at  any  cost,  the  air.  ground,  and  water 
routes  of  access,  both  civilian  and  mili- 
tary, to  West  Berlin  from  the  West  on 
which  depend  not  only  the  independence  and 
economic  viability  of  the  Berliners,  but  the 
honor  of  great  nations,  including  the  United 
States,  once  they  commit  ed  themselves  to 
this  maintenance. 

To  negotiations  on  these  foundations  the 
following  statements  by  Pell  in  a  recent 
Senate  speech  are  constructive  contribu- 
tions: "We  cannot  retreat  because  of  our 
commitments.  Nor  can  Khrushchev  because 
Of  the  pressures  |on  hlm|.  •  ♦  ♦  So  we 
must  not  look  primarily  for  mutual  conces- 
sions. •  •  •  We  should  seek  out  those  fac- 
tors which  mean  more  to  one  side  than  the 
other.  •  •  •  We  could  |ln  exchange  for 
treaty  built-in  safeguards  of  free  access  to 
West  Berlin)  accept  the  Gder-Nelsse  bound- 
ary, a  temporary  recognition  of  Eiust  Ger- 
many, and  make  a  commitment  never  to 
promise  nuclear  weapons  to  West  Germany 
provided  the  Soviets  make  the  same  vis-a- 
vis  East  Germany." 

To  those  Leonidases  of  the  parlor  rug  and 
dinner  table  who  are  quick  to  call  real- 
ism such  as  this  "appeasement"  it  might 
be  noted  that,  in  addition  to  the  many  Sen- 
ators who  congratulated  Pell  on  his  speech, 
the  American  Legion  of  Pro-idence  en- 
dorsed it  completely. 


[Prom  the  Providence  Sunday  Journal.  Aug. 
27.    19611 

The  Value  of  Sem.ator  Pell  s  Birlin  Stand 

The  blueprint  of  concessions  outlined  by 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell  as  a  possible  basis 
of  negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Union  makes 
a  useful  contribution  to  the  Berlin  crisis,  but 
not  for  the  reasons  that  he  cites. 

In  a  Senate  speech,  he  urged  the  Western 
Big  Three  to  recognize  the  Oder-Neisse  line 
as  the  eastern  border  of  Germany,  to  give 
temporary  recognition  to  East  Germany  In 
exchange  for  definitive  Western  rights  in  and 
to  West  Berlin,  and  to  propose  a  nuclear 
free  zone  in  Germany  as  a  prelude  to  a  troop 
rollback  from  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Senator  Pell,  whose  experience  in  foreign 
affairs  both  in  and  out  of  Government  have 
given  him  a  stature  about  that  usually  ac- 
corded freshman  Senators,  advanced  his  pro- 
posal on  two  grounds.  First,  he  said  that 
they  would  enable  the  Western  Big  Three 
to  take  the  diplomatic  initiative.  Secondly, 
he  seeks  to  guide  American  thinking  away 
from  the  futile  and  dangerous  quest  for 
mutual  concessions  from  the  .Soviet  Union  to 
a  policy  farslghted  enough  to  permit  the 
sacrifice  of  lesser  points  to  win  what  he  calls 
major  points  of  int<)rest  in  the  overall  West- 
ern security. 

Yet  it  scarcely  is  initiative  in  the  accepted 
sense  to  offer  an  antagonist  just  about  what 
he  was  demanding.  Secondly,  Senator  Pell 
Is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  in  identi- 
fying the  securing  of  Western  rights  in  West 

Berlin  as  a  primary  interest,  fOr  which  It 


would  be  worth  ceding   temporary  recogni- 
tion of  East  Germany. 

It  may  be  true,  as  he  says,  that  the  peoples 
in  nations  that  have  fought  against  Germany 
in  the  past  would  prefer  to  see  Germany  re- 
main divided,  its  strength  halved.  Yet  this 
Is  a  response  of  emotion,  a  relatively  short- 
term  Ingredient.  Inasmuch  as  this  attitude 
also  is  rationalized  as  a  curb  against  an  in- 
nately militaristic  nation  which  has 
launched  three  major  wars  in  90  years,  it  is  a 
misreading  of  history.  In  contrast  to  Hitler's 
unrelieved  guilt  for  starting  World  War  II. 
Germany  emerges  from  modern  scholarship 
less  and  less  the  sole  villain  resjxjnslble  for 
World  War  I  and  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
For  purposes  of  perspective,  understand- 
ing of  the  meaning  of  the  permanent  divi- 
sion of  Germany  Is  Important.  It  establishes 
two  critical  masses  of  German  people  with 
an  inevitable  attraction  io  unite — a  built-in 
time  bomb  which  would  prime  Itself  with  the 
very  revanchism  the  Kremlin  purports  to 
fight  Division  of  Germany  then  merely 
loads  the  dice  for  a  future  threat  to  peace 
Thus.  In  the  long-range,  objective  view.  Ger- 
man reunification  Is  a  major  point  of  Inter- 
est, of  which  Berlin  started  as  a  symbol.  It 
it  only  recently.  aft«r  reunification  In  the 
immediate  or  near  future  patently  became 
a  political  impossibility,  that  maintenance 
of  West  Berlin  as  a  free  enclave  became  an 
end  In  Itself. 

There  are  other  illusory  premi-ses  in  Sen- 
ator Pells  blueprint,  such  as  his  apparent 
assumption  that  the  labeling  of  any  recogni- 
tion of  East  Germany  as  temporary  would 
make  the  division  of  Germany  any  less  per- 
manent, at  least  as  far  ;\s  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  concerned 

Yet  when  all  these  exceptions  have  been 
made.  It  remains  that  Senator  Pell  has  per- 
formed valuable  service  In  opening  for  real- 
istic discussion  the  entire  matter  of  Amer- 
ican policy  and  position,  as  distasteful  as  it 
may  be.  on  the  Berlin  and  German  lS6ue,s 
prior  to  any  Big  Four  conference  For  in- 
stance, his  Oder-Neisse  line  concession  makes 
eminent  sense,  as  does  his  proposal  for  a 
nuclear  free  zone  In  Germany  as  a  safety 
against  the  trigger  of  fear  touching  off  nu- 
clear war 

Beyond  that,  formulation  of  a  meaningful 
fallback  position  requires  the  recognition  of 
two  stark  facts  only  remotely  Implied  by 
Senator  Pell. 

First,  the  West,  to  Its  credit,  has  no  In- 
tention of  risking  nuclear  war  in  order  to 
force  the  Soviet  Union  out  of  East  Germany. 
nor  has  It  the  means  to  prevent  the  Kremlin 
from  transferring  technical  control  of  East 
Germany  to  its  puppet  there  via  a  paper 
peace  treaty. 

The  Soviet  Union,  meanwhile,  is  deter- 
mined to  keep  East  Germany  in  orbit,  re- 
gardless of  the  long-range  threat  to  European 
stability  Rightly  or  wrongly.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, as  the  Kremlins  First  Minister,  is 
no  more  willing  to  cede  East  Germany  than 
the  West  is  willing  to  risk  West  Germany's 
being  pulled  Into  the  Soviet  camp  This 
standoflf  is  implicit  in  the  cold  war 

And,  as  the  Soviet  Premier  frankly  ac- 
knowledged in  a  speech  on  August  7,  the 
Soviet  Union  could  not  change  its  tack  on 
East  Germany  if  it  wanted  to — which  it 
doesn't. 

In  a  paragraph  not  widely  quoted,  he  said 
In  effect  that  a  change  of  heart  on  an  Ea.st 
German  peace  treaty  wovild  be  interpreted  as 
Soviet  cold  war  weakne.ss  that  would  ex- 
pose the  entire  Soviet  satellite  system  to  dis- 
integration— an  unlikely  option  for  the  man 
who  ordered  the  tanks  into  Hungary. 

Thus,  as  Senator  Pell  suggested,  the  West 
probably  faces  little  choice  at  the  conference 
table  except  to  agree  to  live  in  some  way 
with  a  divided  Germany — until  time  and 
circumstances  moderate  both  communlsia 
and  Soviet  imperialism. 
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This  Btiggeets  that  aome  form  of  recogni- 
tion of  East  G«rmany — de  facto,  temporary, 
conditional  or  tongrue-ln-clieek,  the  name  la 
secondary — may  prove  the  only  way  for  the 
West  to  guarantee  Weat  BerUn's  freedom 
short  of  war.  If  true,  the  public  haa  a  right 
to  know  about  and  diacuso  the  bitter  fact 
that  the  Nation  and  the  West  might  have  to 
swallow.  Yet  the  Government,  as  a  player 
at  the  diplomatic  poker  table,  cannot  and 
should  not  show  its  hand 

It  appears  that  Senator  Pell,  using  seman- 
tics as  sugar  coating,  has  undertaken  to 
start  the  thankless  job  of  putting  a  good  face 
on  a  tactical  retreat  from  a  dangerous — 
Senator  Pell  called  it  "impossible  — situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
commentary  published  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  August  30.  1961,  en- 
titled "State  of  the  Nations— Negotiate 
What?"  UTitten  by  Joseph  C.  Harsch. 

There  beirig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 

State  or  the  Kations— Necotiatk  What? 
(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 

Everyone  in  high  place.  Including  Chancel- 
lor Adenauer  of  West  Germany,  says  the 
West  will  l>e  negotiating  with  Moscow  about 
Germany  sometime,  presumably  fairly  soon. 

But  the  nearer  the  diplomats  come  to  ne- 
gotiation, the  less  there  Is  to  negotiate  about. 
The  fact  Is  that  action  Is  anticipating  nego- 
tiation and  leaving  an  ever-narrowing  area 
of  m.attcrs  to  be  dlscua'-<d  In  negotiation. 

And  if  I  read  the  signs  of  the  times  cor- 
rectly. Western  bargaining  power  In  negotia- 
tion Is  dwindling  with  each  passing  day.  If 
the  Western  governments  continue  much 
longer  to  be  unable  to  agree  over  the  time 
and  purpose  of  negotiation,  they  will  end 
up  with  nothing  to  do  at  the  presumed  fu- 
ture conference  with  the  Sovlcte  except  to 
accept  with  or  without  protest  a  set  of  ac- 
complished facts. 

The  division  of  Germany  into  two  Ger- 
man ys  Is  an  accomplished  fact.  The  Incor- 
poration of  East  Berlin  Into  East  Germany 
Is  an  accompUslied  fact.  The  closure  of  the 
refugee  escape  hatch  between  the  two  Ber- 
lins Is  an  accomplished  fact. 

There  was  a  time  when  willingness  to  grant 
what  now  has  been  taken  might  well  have 
had  some  value  on  the  bargaining  table. 
Had  the  West  been  willing  6  months  ago  to 
accept  the  division  of  Germany  In  return  for 
concessions  from  Moscow,  it  Is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  Western  diplomats  cotild  have 
obtained  firm  and  clear  guarantees  about 
access  to  West  Berlin. 

The  opportunity  for  such  a  trade  is  gone 
now.  Moscow  has  what  It  wants  without 
negotiation  and  without  offering  something 
the  West  wants  In  return  This  is  not  the 
first  time  that  bargaining  counters  have  been 
wasted  from  failing  to  use  them  when  they 
still  had  some  value. 

Well  back  in  the  cold  war  Moscow  was 
seriously  concerned  over  the  ring  of  Western 
alrbases  which  surrounded  the  Communist 
empire.  Moscow  presumably  would  have 
been  prepared  to  pay  a  price  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  some  of  those  bases. 

The  bases  are  being  abandoned  now  and 
there  Is  nothing  to  show  for  It.  Changing 
weapons  and  changing  political  conditions 
are  driving  the  West  from  bases  without  the 
payment  by  Moscow  of  a  single  penny 

Well  back  In  the  cold  war  there  was  a  time 
when  Poland  might  have  renounced  some  of 
Its  so-called  "Western  territories"  in  return 
for  a  West  German  agreement  on  the  Polish- 
German  frontier.     The  Poles  were  ready  to 

give  up  Stettin  and  parte  of  Silesia,  too,  but 


not  Including  Breslau.    Bonn  refused  to  con- 
sider any  settlement  of  the  frontier. 

Subsequently  the  Poles  have  repopulated 
Stettin  and  U->e  border  area  of  Silesia.  It  U 
too  late  now  for  the  Germans  to  get  anything 
beyond  the  Oder-Neisse  line. 

Before  the  Soviets  gave  Walter  Ulbrlcht 
the  green  light  for  his  cement  waU  project 
through  Berlin.  Western  diplomacy  might 
have  offered  the  Oder-Neisse  line  in  return 
for  continued  four-{X)wer  status  In  Berlin. 
In  that  case  Herr  Ulbrlcht  might  have  had 
to  be  satisfied  with  Eaft  Germany  without 
Eaft  Berlin. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  the  West  to  lose 
Its  rights  in  E.ist  Berlin  had  it  been  wiUlng 
to  bargain  when  there  was  still  time. 

French  diplomacy  not  only  saw  the  dan- 
gers In  the  situation  but  Itself  and  alone  did 
accept  the  Inevitable.  Pans  recognleed  the 
Oder-Neisse  line  But  because  Bonn  Insisted 
on  clinging  to  t!ie  reunification  doctrine 
Washington  and  Loudon  reluctantly  did  the 
same.  The  Adenauer  policy  of  giving  noth- 
ing and  admitting  nothing  may  have  lost  to 
Germany  valuable  pieces  of  land  now  settled 
by  Poles  and  the  twilight  freedom  which  East 
Berlin  enjoyed  until  recent  days. 

Five  years  ago.  probably  even  a  year  ago. 
Herr  Ulbrlcht  probably  would  have  been  de- 
lighted to  settle  for  East  Germany  minus 
East  BerUn.     Now  he  has  East  Berlin. 

In  dlplom.Tcy  a  card  is  forfeited  if  It  Is  not 
played  while  It  still  has  value.  Too  many 
cards    have    been    forfeited    unnece-ssarlly. 


PROPOSED  DEPARTMENT  OP  URBAN 
AFFAIRS   AND   HOUSING 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  Senate  bill  1633.  of  which  I 
am  a  cosponsor.  comes  up  for  considera- 
tion tomorrow.  This  bill  would  create 
a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing. 

There  is  much  bipartisan  support  for 
the  measure.  Governor  Volpe.  the  Re- 
publican Governor  of  my  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, has  endorsed  the  bill  and  said 
that  the  need  for  the  Department  is  in- 
disputable. 

Furthermore,  he  has  proposed  the  cre- 
ation of  a  similar  State  agency  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  letter 
from  Governor  Volpe  to  me.  which  was 
al.so  sent  to  other  members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts congressional  delepation. 

My  reply  to  that  letter,  and  Governor 
Volpe's  message  to  the  great  and  honor- 
able General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
calling  for  the  creation  of  a  State  agency 
similar  to  the  proposed  Federal  Urban 
Affairs  and  Housing  E>epartment.  is  also 
attached. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Commonwealth   or  Massachusetts. 

Executive  Department. 
Boston,  August  It.  1961 
The  Honorable  Benjamin  A.  SMrrH  II, 
US  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Smtth:  I  am  taking  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  endorsement  of 
President  Kennedy's  proposed  Department  of 
Urban  Affairs  and  Housing.  In  fact,  prior 
to  the  submission  of  his  legislation  to  the 
Congress  I  had  proposed  the  establishment 
of  a  counterpart  agency  for  the  Common- 
wealth— a  department  of  economic  develop- 
ment and  community  renewal.  It  offers  a 
similar  conaolldatlon  and  strengthening  on 
the  State  level  of  programs  designed  to  aid 


our  dues  and  towns,  and  Is  under  receaa 
study  by  the  General  Court  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  need  to  afford  Cabinet  status  to  Fed- 
eral programs  concerned  with  the  urban 
problems  of  the  United  States  is,  I  believe. 
IndlspnUble.  These  problems  constitute  a 
most  serious  and  i>ervaslve  domestic  chal- 
lenge, and  require  the  constructive  atten- 
tion of  both  Federal  and  State  Governments. 
Because  of  my  concern,  I  Intend  to  place 
the  proposed  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
and  Housing  on  the  agenda  of  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  New  England  Governors'  confer- 
ence. 

Our  proposed  new  department  of  the  Com- 
monwealth wcniid  mesh  effectively  with  a 
Federal  Department  of  Urban  A3alrs  and 
Housing,  since  it  would  integrate  State  agen- 
cies responsible  lor  urban  renewal,  housing, 
msFS  transportation,  economic  research.  In- 
dustrial and  commercial  development  and 
local,  regional,  and  statewide  planmng.  And. 
as  part  cf  this  comprehensive  program  of 
Slate  assistance  to  our  cities  and  towns,  I 
have  proposed  direct  financial  participation 
by  the  Commonwealth  in  support  of  urban 
renewal,  local  and  regional  planning. 

I  know  you  share  my  Interest  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  economy  of  the  New  England 
region.  The  long-term  prospects  for  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  our  p>eople  de- 
pends in  large  part  upon  the  preservation 
and  enhancement  of  the  massive  private  and 
public  capital  investment  In  our  urban  areas. 
The  responsibility  for  this  la  shared  by  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments. 

A  Federal  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  and 
Housing  and  an  effective  counterpart  in  State 
government  will  serve  to  mobUlie  the  re- 
sources of  both  levels  of  government  on  be- 
half of  the  best  Interests  of  our  cltlei  and 
towns.  I  am  hopeful  that  you  will  support 
both. 

Sincerely. 

John  A.  Volpk, 

Governor. 


August  29.  19«1. 
Hun.  John  A   Volpe, 

Governor,    the    Commonwealth    of    Massa- 
chusetts. Statehouse,  Boston.  Mass. 
Dear   John  :   This  Is    to   acknowledge    and 
thank   you  for  your  recent  communication. 
As  you  know,  1  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
which  wotild  create  a  E>epartment  of  Urban 
Aflalrs  and  Housing.    I.  therefore,  appreciate 
your  endorsement  of  this  bill. 
With  every  good  wish,  I  son. 
Sincerely, 

Benjamin  A.  Smith. 


To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives: 

In  the  words  of  President  Kennedy,  "Our 
communities  are  what  we  make  them." 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  ignoring  the 
fundamental  problems  of  Its  cities  and 
towns,  for  these  are  the  most  p>ersistent  chal- 
lenge to  the  State  government.  Neither  can 
the  Commonwealth  continue  to  dissipate 
its  capacity  to  act  with  vigor  and  with  pur- 
pose in  dealing   with   this  challenge. 

In  recent  weeks — and  for  many  years,  we 
have  seen  example  after  example  of  the  need 
to  provide  comprehensive  solutions  to  an 
interlocking  chain  of  municipal,  metropoli- 
tan, regional,  and  statewide  problems.  The 
most  basic  of  these  Involve  the  economic 
development  and  renewal  of  our  communi- 
ties through  urban  renewal,  regional  plan- 
ning, metropolitan  transportation,  new 
highway  construction,  and  the  urgent  pro- 
motion of  commercial.  Industrial,  and  resi- 
dential development.  Including  vacation — 
travel. 

I  submit  that,  as  public  policy,  these  is- 
sues are  not  divisible.  Certainly  it  Is  diffi- 
cult  to   separate  the  economic  potential   of 

a   prudential   center  from  the   Inner  belt. 
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New  highway  construction  Is  unavoidably 
related  to  the  problem  of  a  rationally  Inte- 
grated transportation  policy,  which  in  turn 
reflects  upon  both  publicly  financed  and 
privately  operated  commuter  facilities.  Our 
total  transportation  network  exerta  a  con- 
trolling Influence  upon  the  distribution  of 
population,  land  use  patterns,  and  residen- 
tial housing.  Whenever  families  are  dis- 
placed from  urban  renewal  project  areas  or 
from  the  right-of-way  of  a  limited-access 
highway,  the  provision  of  private  and  pub- 
lic housing  adequate  to  the  relocation  need 
is  an  obligation  of  public  policy  and  the 
conscience  of  the  community.  Success 
breeds  success  In  economic  development,  so 
that  those  areas  and  regions  most  attractive 
In  all  aspects  of  private  and  public  invest- 
ment will  continue  to  attract  the  most  new 
Investment.  The  more  attractive  the  entire 
State  In  terms  of  the  conservation  of  Its 
natural  and  human  advantages,  the  greater 
U  the  total  potential  for  effective  economic 
development. 

Planning,  In  this  context,  becomes  all  Im- 
portant; but,  as  a  word,  "planning"  is  also 
overworked,  almost  to  the  point  where  It 
means  all  things  to  all  men.  To  determine 
the  route  of  a  new  highway  is  planning.  To 
select  an  urban  renewal  project  area  is  plan- 
ning. To  zone  land  for  industrial  develop- 
ment Is  planning.  To  provide  for  commuter 
transjxirtatlon  is  planning.  To  establish  a 
national  park  on  Cape  Cod  is  planning. 
Prom  the  viewpoint  of  individual  Jurisdic- 
tions and  functions,  there  is  much  planning 
in  Massachusetts.  What  we  lack  is  the  ef- 
fective integration  of  many  separate  plans 
so  as  to  maximize  the  advantages  to  be 
gained    from   all    plans. 

The  primary  mission  of  such  integrated 
planning  in  Massachusetts  is  to  halt  the  ero- 
sion of  the  economic  base  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  to  stimulate  new  economic 
growth.  To  the  extent  that  the  capacity  to 
act  against  this  erosion  is  within  our  power. 
we  can  neither  accept  nor  tolerate  high  lev- 
els of  unemployment  and  substandard  liv- 
ing conditions.  This  is  not  and  cannot  be  a 
partisan    issue. 

The  obligation  to  mobilize  effectively 
against  economic  erosion  can  no  longer  be 
avoided  by  our  municipalities,  and  such 
mobilization  requires  not  only  community 
action,  but  also  regional  and  metrop>olitan 
cooperation.  Literally.  Massachusetts  can 
no  longer  afford  major  mistakes  or  omissions 
in  its  public  policies.  And  the  logic  of  pub- 
lic policy  requires  that  the  State  govern- 
ment exchange  the  role  of  arbiter  among  its 
communities  for  that  of  an  active  partner. 
In  assuming  the  obligations  of  partnership, 
the  Commonwealth  must  insure  the  maxi- 
mum integration  of  the  efforts  of  its  own 
agencies.  The  accuracy  and  concentrated 
force  of  a  rifle  is  more  appropriate  to  our 
long-range  targets  than  the  dispersion  of  a 
shotgun. 

To  achieve  our  objective,  it  is  necessary  to 
develop  both  an  integrated  program  and  an 
integrated  vehicle  for  its  administration. 
Therefore.  I  will  submit  to  the  general  court 
legislation  to  achieve  the  following  objec- 
tives: 

1.  Comprehensive  Stat«,  regional,  and  lo- 
cal planning. 

2.  Integrated    economic    development. 
3    Effective   urban   renewal. 

4.  Adequate  relocation  and  public  housing. 

5.  Rational    transportation    policies. 

6.  An  administrative  vehicle  to  coordinate 
these  objectives  as  components  of  a  single 
public  policy — that  of  economic  and  commu- 
nity development  for  the  entire  Common- 
wealth. 

Such  legislation  will  provide  in  detail  for 
the    following    recommendations; 

A.     EST.ABLISH       A       DEPARTMENT       OF       ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT    AND     COMMUNITY     RENEWAL 

Over  the  past  40  years,  there  has  evolved 
an  unfortunate  tendency  to  violate  the  most 


elementary  principles  of  good  management 
by  encouraging  the  proliferation  of  autono- 
mous and  mutually  Independent  agencies 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  State 
government.  Legalistic  devices  and  fictions 
have  been  employed  to  evade  a  soundly  con- 
ceived constitutional  limitation  on  tlie  num- 
ber of  State  departments.  Such  evasions 
have  not  only  contributed  to  increrisirg  the 
cost  of  State  government  while  proportion- 
ately decreasing  its  efficiency,  but  they  have 
frustrated  the  Integrated  planning  of  re- 
lated programs  and  functions 

In  both  public  and  private  business  ef- 
fective reorganization  and  consolidation  is 
designed  to  bring  together  for  improved 
administration  and  planning  separate  organi- 
zational units  which  share  appropriate  com- 
mon denominators  While  many  such  con- 
solidations may  suggest  themselves  within 
the  State  government,  few  are  more  insistent 
or  more  appropriate  than  the  consolidation 
of  those  agencies  responsible  for  various 
aspects  of  economic  and  physical  planning 
and  community  development. 

Experience  across  the  Nation  indicates  that 
the  isolated  administration  of  Bpeclflc  pro- 
grams diminishes  their  potential  contribu- 
tion. This  realization  has  led  many  States 
to  organize  fully  rounded  agencies  capable 
of  dealing  with  the  technical  necessity  of  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  urba^  develop- 
ment and  renewal. 

The  need  for  this  approach  is  reflected  at 
the  Federal  level  of  government,  where  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  has  urged  the  creation  of  a 
new  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs for  the  purpose  of  marshaling  all  the 
skills  and  abilities  of  the  agencies  concerned 
with  these  related  problems  into  a  single 
effective  unit. 

By  effectively  coordinating  a  comprehen- 
sive program  for  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  economic  growth  and  community 
renewal,  the  Commonwealth  can  achieve  its 
objective  without  further  resort  to  fraction- 
ated government. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  a  new  de- 
partment of  economic  development  and 
community  renewal  be  established  throvigh 
consolidation  of  the  functions  exercised  by 
the  department  of  commerce,  the  ijiass  trans- 
portation commission,  the  State  housing 
board,  and  the  division  of  urban  ^nd  Indus- 
trial renewal. 

I  must  emphasize  that  the  department  of 
economic  development  and  comniunity  re- 
newal will  consolidate  and  enhance  the 
statutory  responsibilities,  powers,  facilities 
and  functions  of  the  agencies  it  will  absorb. 
It  will  constitute  a  positive  mobijlization  of 
the  Commonwealth's  obligation  in  these 
areas. 

Not  only  will  this  consolidation  provide 
one  source  of  information  to  which  com- 
munities could  turn  with  the  aSBurance  of 
receivmg  across-the-board  advice  Bnd  assist- 
ance for  all  aspects  of  economic  develop- 
ment, it  will  also  contribute  substantially 
to  reducing  the  inflexible  organizational  pat- 
terns which  have  sapped  the  capacity  of 
State  and  municipal  governments  to  take 
full  advantage  of  Federal  legislation  and 
financial  aid  for  planning,  urban  renewal, 
community  development,  mass  transporta- 
tion, housing  and  community  fivcilities.  In 
particular,  it  will  prepare  Mas.sachusetts  for 
full  participation  in  future  Federal  pro- 
grams for  aid  to  distressed  areas. 

The  department's  chief  missions  will  be: 

First,  to  fight  Job  destroying  blight  by 
launching  an  all-out  attack  upon  the  con- 
fusion, negligence  and  frustration! — the  neg- 
ative factors — which  undermine]  the  eco- 
nomic stability  and  growth  '■  of  every 
community  and  region  in  Massachusetts. 

Second,  to  spur  Job-creating  Industry  by 
generating  a  climate  of  public  and  private 
cooperation  to  support  existing  industry 
against  Injiu-ious  out.side  competl1|ion  and  to 
attract  new  industry  to  Massacli(usetts.  It 
is    important    to   recognize    that   the    indus- 


trial base  of  Massachusetts  Incorporates  not 
only  manufacturing  and  research  but  also 
vacation  travel,  finance,  and  commerce  and 
the  support  functions  of  service-oriented 
small  business  The  maintenance  of  a  bal- 
anced economy  must  remain  a  prime  objec- 
tive of  our  economic  development  program 

Third,  to  tap  the  available  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Through  de- 
pressed areas  legislation  and  vastly  expand- 
ed housing  renewal,  transportation,  and  eco- 
nomic development  programs,  the  Federal 
Government  will  exert  an  increasing  influ- 
ence upon  the  private  economy.  Massa- 
chusetts taxes  will  support  such  programs 
whether  or  not  we  Use  them  to  advantage 
Even  more  important  Is  the  fact  that  such 
Federal  programs  can  adversely  affect  the 
comi)etlllve  position  or  the  Massachusetts 
economy,  unless  we  are  prepar<Kl  to  act  ag- 
gressively on  behalf  of  our  own  interests 

Anything  less  than  a  maximum  effort  in 
these  directions  will  constitute  dereliction 
on  the  part  of  the  State  government  Un- 
der the  supervision  of  a  commissioner  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  community  re- 
newal, the  department  will  be  organized  in 
five  divisions,  each  administered  by  a  pro- 
fessionally qualified  director  These  divi- 
sions will  include:  A  division  of  planning,  a 
division  of  commerce,  a  division  of  trans- 
portation, a  division  of  housing,  and  a  divi- 
sion of   virban   and   industrial  renewal 

In  recognition  of  the  need  to  strengthen 
planning  on  all  levels  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment, within  the  division  of  planning 
there  will  be  established  a  bureau  of  local 
planning,  a  bureau  of  regional  planning,  and 
a  bureau  of  State  planning,  together  with  a 
bureau  of  economic  research  and  statistics 
reporting  directly  to  the  commissioner  The 
division  will  administer  and  coordinate  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Commonwealth  for 
participation  in  the  section  701  program  of 
the  Federal  Government  which  provides  fi- 
iianclal  assistance  for  State,  regional,  metro- 
politan, and  local  planning  In  addition, 
the  staff  of  the  division  will  provide  tech- 
nical advice  to  local  and  regional  planning 
agencies,  and  will  undertake  a  comprehensive 
program  of  statewide  planning. 

The  division  of  commerce  will  Incorporate 
a  bureau  of  commercial  and  Industrial  de- 
velopment, a  btireau  of  promotion,  a  bureau 
of  science  and  technology,  a  bureau  of  vaca- 
tion and  travel,  and  a  women's  bureau. 
Working  In  harness  with  the  other  compo- 
nents of  the  department,  this  division  will 
concentrate  upon  applying  their  findings  to 
all  aspects  of  economic  development,  while 
guiding  State  promotional  activities  to  en- 
courage new  Industrial  and  commercial  in- 
vestment with  particular  emphasis  upon 
strengthening  the  development  phase  of 
local    urban    renewal    projects 

In  Massachusetts  it  is  not  necessary  to 
dwell  on  the  role  of  scientific  research  and 
development  in  our  economy.  But  it  Is  nec- 
essary to  do  all  In  our  power  to  enhance 
that  role  as  the  seedbed  of  our  industrial 
economy  of  the  future  Therefore.  I  pro- 
pose to  place  within  the  division  of  com- 
merce a  small,  expertly  staffed  bureau  to 
concentrate  on  the  needs  of  scientific  and 
research-based  industry.  This  bureau  would 
assist  new  technological  enterprises  to  draw 
upon  the  financial  and  business  counsel, 
sources  of  investments,  and  production  capa- 
bility available  in  Massachusetts. 

The  division  of  mass  transportation  will 
incorporate  and  exercise  the  responsibility 
for  planning  and  integrating  all  forms  of 
public  transportation  planning  within  the 
context  of  a  single  agency  devoted  to  the 
total  development  of  the  economic  assets 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Responsibility  for  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, construction,  and  administration  of 
State-aided  public  housing  programs  now 
assigned  to  the  State  housing  board  together 
with  research  capacity  into  the  housing  needs 
of  the  Commonwealth  will  be  Invested  in  the 
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division  of  housing  Inclusion  of  this  func- 
tion in  the  department  will  insure  recogni- 
tion for  housing  as  a  basic  Ingredient  of  the 
economic  development  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  Its  relationship  to  transportation,  plan- 
ning, and  urban  renewal  programs 

In  order  to  assist  the  department  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  community  renewal 
to  mobilize  on  behalf  of  the  public  Interest 
the  expert  knowledge  and  advice  available 
In  the  private  economy  from  business,  Indus- 
trv  organized  labor,  and  educational  insti- 
tutions, the  legislation  establishing  the 
department  will  provide  for  unpaid  advisory 
and  cfxjrdlnatlng  committees  on  all  aspects 
of  the  work  of  the  department  These  com- 
mittees will  assist  the  commissioner  to  main- 
tain a  continuous  appraisal  of  the  effectlve- 
ne«s  of  the  programs  administered  by  the 
department  and  shall  include  the  following; 

1  Committee  of  economic  advisers 

2  Advisory  committee  of  public  and  relo- 
cation housing 

3  AdvUory  committee  on  regional,  metro- 
ix>lltan,  and  municipal  planning. 

4  Advisory  committee  on  business  and 
industrial   development. 

5  Advisory  committee  on  technological 
unemployment 

6  Advisory  committee  on  vacation  and 
travel, 

7  Advisory   committee   on   urban  renewal. 

8  Interdepartmental  coordinating  com- 
mittee on  economic  development  and  com- 
munity renewal. 

Each  committee  will  Include  a  qualified 
representative  of  labor  and  of  business  and 
industry. 

Tlirough  the  vehicle  of  the  department  of 
economic  development  and  community  re- 
newal the  Commonwealth  will  better  provide 
for  comprehensive  and  consistent  direction 

of  the  economic  policies  and  programs  of  the 
Commonwealth  which  affect  the  economic 
growth  and  Improvement  of  Massachusetts 
and  Its  cities  and  towns 

There  is  nothing  sacred  to  the  status  quo 
of  organization  E^•er>•  agency  of  govern- 
ment exists  solely  to  advance  the  public 
interest — of  which  it  mvist  be  servant  and 
not  the  master. 

B.    PLANNING STATE,    REGION.^L,    AND    LOCAL 

If  we  are  to  achieve  planning  that  is 
comprehensive  and  effective,  it  is  not  enough 
to  provide  administrative  machinery  properly 
harmonized  with  related  functions.  There 
are  three  Jurisdictional  levels  to  the  plan- 
ning process  in  Massachusetts:  State,  re- 
gional, and  local.  To  produce  results,  each 
level  requires  Intensive  cultivation  of  Its 
own  potential — plus  an  efficient  intermesh- 
Ing  of  the  efforts  of  all  three 

For  the  direction  we  seek  is  the  fulfillment 
of  State  and  local  policies  directed  toward 
economic  growth  and  stability  in  Massachu- 
setts and  maximum  protection  for  our 
natiu-al,  cultural,  and  economic  assets. 

Therefore.  I  submit  the  following  recom- 
mendations to  reinforce  the  planning  func- 
tion on  each  level  of  Massachusetts  govern- 
ment : 

1.  Implementation  of  the  bureau  of  Stat-c 
planning  in  the  proposed  division  of  plan- 
ning with  sufficient  capability  to  undertake 
comprehensive  statewide  planning:  Federal 
funds  may  be  obtained  to  supplement  the 
efforts  of  the  Commonwealth  In  statewide 
planning,  such  planning  would  involve  (1) 
continuous  analysis  of  the  economy  of  the 
State  to  guide  legislative  and  executive 
policy;  (2i  preparation  of  a  comprehensive 
economic  base  study  of  the  entire  Common- 
wealth to  relate  the  results  of  regional  and 
metropolitan  planning;  (3)  preparation  and 
maintenance  of  a  long-range  capital  outlay 
plan  for  the  Commonwealth;  and  (4)  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  a  master 
plan  for  the  physical  and  economic  devel- 
opment of  Uie  Commonwealth  which  will 
relate  in  meaningful  fashion  the  plans  and 
programs    of   all    State    agencies    calling   for 


capital  improvemenu  with  the  needs  and 
recommendations  developed  by  regional 
planning  agenices 

By  drawing  upon  the  findings  and  efforts 
of  other  divisions  of  the  department  of 
economic  development  and  community  re- 
newal, it  becomes  feasible  to  attempt  state- 
wide planning.  The  installation  of  an  effi- 
cient data  processing  system  In  the  con- 
solidated department  will  be  Justified  and 
will  permit,  for  the  first  time,  the  correla- 
tion of  Information  previously  too  scattered 
and  disorganized  to  be  of  practical  use,  to 
be  geared  to  obtain  full  advantage  of  the 
byproducts  of  siralght-llne  Information 
handling. 

2  Maximum  encouragement  of  the  for- 
mation of  voltmtary  regional  planning  dis- 
tricts: Because  of  the  special  and  almost 
crisis  proportions  of  the  problems  of  Metro- 
politan Boston.  I  will  again  recommend  the 
Immediate  establishment  of  a  mandatory 
metropolitan  planning  agency  for  Greater 
Boston  Other  regions  of  the  State  require 
a  similar  agency  responsible  to  the  individ- 
ual communities  Chapter  40B  of  the  Gen- 
eral Laws  authorizes  the  formation  of  volun- 
tary   regional    planning    districts        Progress 

In  forming  such  district*  has  been  less  than 
satisfactory. 

Through  the  establishment  of  a  bureau 
of  regional  planning  in  the  proposed  di- 
vision of  planiiing.  it  will  be  possible  to  give 
specific  technical  encouragement  to  the 
formation  of  such  regional  planning  dis- 
tricts. In  particular,  regional  planning  dis- 
tricts will  be  encouraged  to  take  advantage 
of  Federal  section  701  funds  available  to 
support  regional  planning 

As  further  encouragement  to  regional 
planning  throughout  Massachusetts,  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  Commonwealth  reim- 
burse half  the  local  funds  expended  in  each 
regional  planning  district  up  to  an  annual 
limit   of   $20,000. 

3.  Maximum  encouragement  of  municipal 
planning:  Perhaps  the  greatest  Incentive  to 
local  planning  in  Massachusetts  has  been 
the  availability  of  the  Federal  section  701 
planning  grants,  which  provides  up  to  half 
the  cost  of  specific  local  planning  studies 
for  municipalities  less  than  50,000  in  popu- 
lation. However,  certain  limitations  are 
associated  with  this  program.  First,  the 
present  staff  of  the  department  of  com- 
merce is  inadequate  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram which  must  be  processed  through  a 
State  agency  Second,  large  communities 
receive  no  assistance.  Third,  the  Federal 
program  is  designed  to  aid  planning  proj- 
ects rather  than  a  continuous  planning 
process.  Moreover,  there  is  little  Induce- 
ment for  neighboring  communities  to  inte- 
grate 'heir  separate  plans  Finally,  there 
has  been  insufficient  encouragement  to  our 
cities  and  towns  to  become  aware  of  and 
to  take  advantage  of  other  available  Federal 
funds,  ."such  as  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Federal  Community  Facilllies  Administra- 
tion. 

By  organizing  a  specific  bureau  of  local 
planning  within  the  proposed  division  of 
planning,  adequate  attention  can  be  paid 
to  local  planning  needs.  Including  the  ad- 
mini,«tration  of  the  Federal  section  701 
prograni. 

As  an  inducement  to  both  local  and  re- 
gional planning.  I  recommend  that  the 
Commonwealth  reimburse  each  community 
participating  in  regional  planning  districts 
for  one-half  the  cost  of  their  local  planning 
activities  up  to  an  annual  limit  of  $5,000. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  planning  is  to  pre- 
pare the  maps  of  our  future.  A  funda- 
mental obligation  of  public  policy  is  to  know 
where  we  are  going — and  why. 

C  STATK  TECHNICAL  ADVICE  AND  FINANCIAL  AS- 
SISTANCE TO  MUNICIPAL  VRBAN  RENEWAL  PRO- 
GRAMS 

The  inadequacies  and  lack  of  progress  in 
urban  renewal  efforts  in  the  Commonwealth 


have  been  thoroughly  documented.  In  ac- 
complishment, the  record  of  our  cities  and 
towns  falls  far  short  of  the  pressing  need  to 
revitalize  our  communities  In  Massachu- 
setts, the  average  project  has  required  60 
months  to  complete  the  survey  and  planning 
stage  and  bring  it  into  execution,  as  com- 
pared to  a  national  average  of  31  months 
and  the  maximum  Federal  performance 
standard  of  18  months.  Participation  by 
MassachusetU  in  Federal  funds  authorized 
for  urban  renewal  as  of  the  end  of  ICf**' 
amounted  to  a  federally  aided  pwr  capita 
percentage  of  9  64  Meanwhile,  Connecticut 
had  reached  3533  percent;  New  Jersey  16.03 
percent;  and  Pennsylvania  14.88  percent.  In 
actual  money,  this  represenu  a  loss  of  Fed- 
eral funds  available  to  Massachtisetts  In  ex- 
cess of  tlOO  million  The  actual  loss  In 
private  investment,  employment,  income.  Un- 
proved hotislng.  and  tax  base  Is  Incalculable. 

A  vastly  expanded  Federal  urban  renewal 
program  recommended  by  President  Ken- 
nedy ifl  under  consideration  In  the  Oongrew. 
and  there  Is  little  doubt  that  It  will  be  en- 
acted substantially  as  presented.  This  Is  a 
new  opportunity  for  Massacbiisetts. 

The  Commonwealth's  stake  In  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  Its  cities  and  towns  is  too 
great  to  passively  allow  the  forfeiture  of  ad- 
ditional hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
Federal  and  private  investment  In  the 
1960 '6  The  State  government  cannot  Ignore 
Its  responsibility  as  a  partner  to  assist  Its 
political  subdivisions  to  solve  this  problem 
of  economic  and  community  development. 
As  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  urban  States, 
the  well-being  of  Massachusetts  unavoidably 
is  equated  with  that  of  its  municipalities. 
Our  assets  and  our  economic  strength  are 
largely  urban  In  character,  and  In  no  other 
State  is  the  language  of  the  President's 
message  more  in  point  than  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

■  If  the  cities  are  to  recapture  their 
economic  health,  they  must  offer  better  op- 
portunities for  these  commercial.  Industrial, 
and  residential  developments  for  which  their 
central  position  is  a  distinct  advantage. 
They  must  strengthen  their  cultural  and 
recreational  facilities  and  thus  attract  more 
middle  and  upper  Income  residents.  They 
should  make  space  available  for  suitable 
light  industries,  especially  those  which  need 
close-in  locations.  And  they  must  improve 
their  transportation  systems,  particularly 
rapid  transit  services. 

"Urban  renewal  programs  have  been  too 
narrow  to  cojje  effectively  with  the  basic 
problems  affecting  older  cities.  We  must  do 
more  than  concern  ourselves  with  bad  hous- 
ing— we  must  reshape  our  cities  into  effec- 
tive nerve  centers  for  expanding  metropoli- 
tan areas  Our  urban  renewal  efforts 
mtist  be  substantially  reoriented  from  sliun 
clearance  and  slum  prevention  Into  positive 
programs  for  economic  and  social  regenera- 
tion. 

"This  program,  if  It  is  to  be  truly  effec- 
tive, must  help  communities  go  beyond  the 
proJect-by-proJect  approach  •  •  •  in  which 
Individual  projects  will  be  developed  within 
the  framework  of  an  overall  community  pro- 
gram, a  program  which  clearly  identifies  the 
city's  long-term  renewal  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities and  the  changing  shape  of  the  city." 

We  expect  much  from  our  cities  and  towns. 
In  turn,  the  Commonwealth  must  provide 
effective  technical  guidance  and  leadership 
and  a  level  of  financial  assistance  at  least 
equal  to  that  provided  by  other  virban.  In- 
dustrial States  against  which  we  must  com- 
pete for  our  share  of  America's  economic 
future. 

1  Implement  division  of  urban  and  in- 
dustrial renewal:  Presuming  the  establish- 
ment of  the  department  of  economic  de- 
velopment and  community  renewal,  I  rec- 
ommend provision  and  implementation 
therein  for  the  division  of  urban  and  In- 
dustrial renewal.  In  this  agency  would  be 
vested  administrative  responsibility  for   the 
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role  of  State  government  in  urban  renewal. 
Including  research,  planning,  teclinlcal  aid, 
and  financial  assistance. 

2.  State  aid  for  federally  assisted,  urban 
renewal  projects:  At  tlie  present  time,  ttie 
Federal  Government  assumes  two-tblrds  or 
ttLree-quarters  of  tlie  net  project  cost  of 
f;dcrally  assisted  virban  renewal  projects 
v.ith  tlie  community  paying  the  remaining 
one-third  or  one-quarter.  Those  States  in 
which  the  most  Impressive  progress  in  urban 
renewal  has  been  attained  provide  State  fi- 
nancial assistance  up  to  one-half  the  local 
cost  of  federally  assisted  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects. Last  year  the  general  court  enacted 
similar  legislation  providing  for  such  State 
aid  through  whicli  the  State  would  annually 
reimburse  one-half  the  principal  paid  on 
urban  renewal  bonds,  or  in  five  equal  an- 
nual installments  where  more  than  half  the 
local  cost  Is  paid  from  appropriations  other 
than  bond  issues.  However,  the  method  and 
amount  of  financing  required  for  this  legis- 
lation raised  questions  of  interpretation 
which  could  not  be  easily  resolved. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  this  legisla- 
tion be  effectuated,  subject  to  the  clarii'ying 
revisions  I  am  proposing.  I  will,  at  the 
proper  time,  provide  for  the  necessary  ap- 
p»-o{n-lation.  By  making  reimbursements  in 
20  equal  annual  Installments,  the  cost  of  this 
program  can  be  met  from  the  general  fund 
without  the  imposition  of  additional  taxes, 
and  wltbout  resorting  to  sucb  devices  as 
"skimming  from  the  top"  of  the  income  tax 
or  corporation  tax  distributions  to  the  cities 
and  town*. 

3.  state  aid  for  nonfederally  assisted  ur- 
ban renewal  projects:  I  further  recommend 
that  existing  legislation  providing  tor  finan- 
cial assistance  to  nonfederally  aided  com- 
mercial and  industrial  redevelopment  proj- 
ects also  be  effectuated  until  existing 
restrictive  provisions  in  Federal  law  are  mod- 
ified to  render  it  unnecessary.  However,  the 
greatest  real  benefit  obtainable  from  this 
provision  will  derive  from  State  aid  to  the 
redevelopment  of  blighted  open  areas  for 
which  Fiederal  capital  grants  are  not  avail- 
able. The  recapture  of  tbis  wasted  acreage. 
and  its  addition  to  the  tax  base  of  our  mu- 
nicipalities can  become  one  of  the  most  pos- 
itive forms  of  assistance  to  the  economic  base 
of  our  cities  and  towns. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  existing  legis- 
lative policy  be  clarified  to  insure  financial 
aid  for  tile  redevelopment  of  blighted  op>cn 
areas.  The  necessary  funds  can  be  provided 
as  part  of  the  basic  State  aid  formula  for 
urban  renewal  projects,  as  modified  to  in- 
sure its  workability. 

4.  State  aid  for  particplatlon  in  community 
renewal  programs:  A  most  Important  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Housing  Act  of  1959 
authorized  Federal  grants  of  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  preparing  comprehen- 
sive community  renewal  programs.  The  in- 
tent of  a  community  renewal  program  is  to 
Identify  and  measure  the  total  need  for  all 
forms  of  urban  renewal  on  a  community- 
wide  basis.  To  quote  from  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Act: 

"The  Administrator  may  contract  to  make 
grants  for  the  preparation  of  completion  of 
community  renewal  programs,  which  may  in- 
clude, without  being  limited  to  ( 1 )  the  iden- 
tification of  slum  areas  or  blighted,  de- 
teriorated or  deteriorating  areas  In  the  com- 
munity. (2>  tbe  measTirement  of  the  nature 
and  degree  of  blight  amd  blighting  factors 
within  such  areas,  (3)  determination  of  the 
financial,  relocation  and  other  resoiirces 
needed  and  available  to  renew  such  areas.  (4) 
tlie  identification  of  pKJtential  project  areas 
and,  where  feasible,  types  of  urban  renewal 
action  contemplated  within  such  areas,  and 
(5)  scheduling  or  programing  of  urban  re- 
newal activities.  Such  programs  shall  con- 
form. In  the  determination  of  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  locsOity,  to  the  general  plan 
of  the  locality  as  a  whole." 


A  community  renewal  program  would  en- 
able a  city  or  town  to  determine  the  priori- 
ties and  schedule  all  of  its  urban  renewal 
activities  in  terms  of  its  financial  resources, 
general  plan  and  requirements  for  relocation 
housing. 

When  we  consider  that  this  approach  of- 
fers a  comprehensive  attack  on  urban  blight 
in  each  city  and  town,  the  fact  that  not  one 
community  in  Massachusetts  has  received  a 
Federal  grant  to  proceed  with  a  community 
renewal  program  is  doubly  significant.  I 
submit  that  the  encouraging  of  our  munici- 
palities to  participate  in  the  community 
renewal  program  will  enable  Massachu- 
setts to  extract  maximum  advantage  from 
the  huge  investment  from  all  sources  that 
must  be  made  In  actual  urban  renewal  and 
redevelopment  projects. 

I  recommend  that  the  Commonwealth 
assume  one-half  of  the  net  local  cost  for 
community  renewal  programs  approved  for 
Federal  assistance,  and  that  provision  there- 
fore be  incorporated  in  the  State  aid  for- 
mula for  urban  renewal. 

5.  Liberalization  of  municipal  debt  lim- 
its for  urban  renewal:  The  restrictive  limits 
now  imposed  on  the  financing  of  munici- 
pal urban  renewal  projects  ought  to  be 
liberalized  Early  repayment  of  bond  Is- 
sues for  urban  renewal  Imposes  a  distinct 
hardship  because  the  heaviest  payments 
come  due  before  new  construction  has  been 
added  to  the  tax  rolls.  Urban  renewal  Is  a 
municipal  investment  program,  and  reason- 
able discretion  ought  to  be  accorded  each 
municipality  to  achieve  the  moat  favorable 
financing  suitable   to  Its  specific  objectives. 

I  recommend  that  the  general  laws  be 
amended  to  allow  municipal  bond.s  issued 
for  urban  renewal  pvirposes  to  be  repayable 
within  a  period  not  to  exceed  25  years. 
rather  than  the  existing  limit  of  20  years. 
I  also  recommend  that  the  limit  on  munici- 
pal indebtedness  which  may  be  Incurred  for 
urban  renewal  purposes  be  raised  from  2 
percent  to  3  percent  of  the  averare  assessed 
valuation  of  a  municipality  for  the  preced- 
ing 3  years.  I  further  recommend  that  mu- 
nicipalities be  authorized  to  defer  repay- 
ment of  municipal  bonds  Issued  f  nr  urban 
renewal  purposes  for  a  p)erlod  not  to  exceed 
6  years 

6.  Increased  local  discretion  and  home 
rule  for  urban  renewal:  There  Is  a  fine  but 
important  distinction  between  State  aid 
and  state  interference.  Nonessential  stat- 
utory and  bureaucratic  intrtislon  has  no 
justification,  and  ought  to  be  eliminated 
wherever  possible.  Urban  renewal  is  pri- 
marily a  local  responsibility,  and  the  role 
of  the  State  must  be  that  of  a  supporting 
rather  than  a  controlling  partner. 

I  therefore  recommend: 

1.  That  cities  and  towns  be  accorded  a 
reasonable  local  option  to  be  exercised  by 
either  the  city  council  or  the  toun  meeting 
in  choosing  the  agency  to  be  designated  as 
the  local  redevelopment  and  renewal  vehicle. 
The  local  governing  body  shotild  be  allowed 
to  assign  such  responsibility  to  a  housing 
or  redevelopment  authority  or  to  establish 
an  appropriate  department  of  the  municipal 
government  to  consolidate  and  exercise 
urban  renewal  fxinctions. 

2.  That  stattitory  State  approvals  and 
hearings  now  required  for  the  Institution  of 
redevelopment  or  renewal  projects  be  elimi- 
nated and  replaced  by  more  appropriate 
review  provisions. 

3.  That  statutory  requirements  for  State- 
appointed  members  of  local  urban  renewal 
agencies  be  eliminated  in  favor  of  complete 
local  appointments. 

By  thus  reducing  unnecessary  and  bur- 
densome Interference  In  local  affairs,  the 
Commonwealth  will  more  closely  fix  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  local  leadership  ior  effective 
urban   renewal    and   economic   development. 

7.  Technical  clarification  of  existing  urban 
renewal  legislation:   Inconsistencies  of  lan- 


guage and  problems  of  Interpretation  have 
arisen  with  respect  to  existing  provisions  of 
la*  pertaining  to  urban  renewal.  I  am  rec- 
ommending legislation  necessary  to  achieve 
teciinical  clarifications  essential  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  State  financial  aid  and  to 
the  authentication  by  bond  counsel  of  mu- 
nicipal indebtedness  authorized  for  urban 
renewal  purposes. 

8.  The  need  to  recodify  existing  urban 
renewal  legislation  There  is  general  agree- 
ment that  existing  statutory  provisions  gov- 
erning urban  renewal  are  awkward,  and  un- 
reasonably complicated.  The  substantive 
recodification  of  all  urban  renewal  legisla- 
tion ought  to  be  undertaken  immediately 
A  most  helpful  start  in  this  direction  wiis 
Initiated  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  in  his 
proposal  to  reenumerate  existing  urban  re- 
newal and  housing  legislation  into  a  new 
chapter  of  the  general  laws.  The  amend- 
ments I  am  recommending  are  submitted 
In   the  context  of  the  Speaker's  bill. 

9.  The  need  for  effective  conservation  and 
rehabilitation:  Existing  legislation  permiu 
the  conservation  and  rehabilitation  of 
sa'.vable  structures  However,  this  most  im- 
portant instrument  of  urban  renewal  has  yet 
to  be  efTectlvely  utilized,  although  a  vast 
program  to  conserve  the  sound,  established 
neighborhoods  of  our  cities  and  towns  It 
urgently  required.  One  of  the  basic  assign- 
ments to  the  division  of  urban  and  industrial 
renewal  will  be  to  devise  technical  solutions 
and  to  recommend  legislative  policy  to 
Strengthen  conservation  and  rehabilitation 
techniques  as  essentials  of  a  total  program 
Tor  community  development  and  renewal. 

10.  Federal  demonstration  grants  to  de- 
vel(  p  a  mtxlel  State  urban  renewal  program 
On  the  presumption  that  the  recommenda- 
tion contained  herein  will  be  enacted  into 
law.  I  have  engaged  in  preliminary  discus- 
sions with  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Urban  Renewal  Agency,  and  I  have  received 
assurance  that.  If  these  recommendations 
are  adopted,  Maesachusetts  would  be  eligible 
to  receive  major  Federal  demonstration 
grants  to  assist  in  developing  a  model  State 
urban  rcnew.il  program  to  serve  as  a  guide 
for  other  States.  It  is  probable  that  such 
demonstration  grants  could  be  applied  to 
a.'slst  in  the  total  reC'Ddificatlon  of  urban 
renewal  and  related  statutes.  And  It  Is  also 
probable  that  these  demonstration  grants 
can  be  directly  applied  to  the  problem  of 
relocating  families  and  businesses  displaced 
by  new  highway,  urban  renewal  and  ether 
public  construction  In  a  metropolitan  region 
such  as  Greater  Boston — where  the  constrtic- 
tlon  of  Interstate  highways,  the  inner  belt 
and  various  urb.in  renewal  projects  Is  creat- 
ing a  potentially  very  dlfflctjlt  relocation 
problem. 

I  have  Instructed  the  commissioner  of  ad- 
ministration to  prepare  and  to  submit  n 
formal  application  to  the  Federal  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration  for  approval  of  such 
broad-scale  demonstration  grants. 

Implicit  In  these  recommendations  is  the 
Intention  of  the  Conunonwealth  to  help,  but 
not  to  control  our  cities  and  towns— to  the 
end  that  the  human,  economic  and  urban 
resources  of  Massachusetts  will  be  conserved 
and  enhanced  for  the  benefit  of  present  and 
future  generations. 

I  have  appended  leglslat.on  to  effect  these 
purposes.  But.  In  consideration  of  the  de- 
sire of  the  general  court  for  a  8i>eedy  con- 
clusion to  the  work  of  this  legislative  session. 
I  am  requesting  that  this  message  and  legis- 
lation be  printed  and  filed  for  formal  action 
at  the  next  legislative  session.  Although  I 
realize  this  procedure  Is  not  usual,  it  will 
provide  the  opportunity  to  Invite  you  to  Join 
With  me  In  a  cooperative  evaluation  of  this 
program  I  will  welcome  your  coiistructlve 
suggestions  and  technical  refinements  be- 
tween now  and  the  next  session. 

During  this  period  I  will  instruct  the  com- 
missioner of  administration  to  continue  the 
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studies  in  progress.  I  believe  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  this  program,  these  objectives, 
are  of  such  consequence  to  the  economic  wel- 
l.ire  of  the  Commonwealth  and  its  cities  and 
towns  that  it  would  indeed  be  unfortunate 
and  unreasonable  to  subject  this  legislation 
to  hasty  disposition. 
ResiJcctfully  submitted 

John  A  Voi  pe. 
Governor  of  the  Cov^moniiealtlt . 


HOSPITAL  SHIP  SS  "HOPE"' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  frequently  praised  the  work  and  the 
success  of  the  SS  Hope,  the  hospital  ship 
which  has  been  bringing  relief  to  the 
suffering  and  medical  training  to  the 
people  of  the  Indonesian  area. 

Project  Hope  is  one  of  the  mo.st  mag- 
nificent examples  we  have  of  voluntary, 
people -to -people  efforts  to  bring  help  to 
the  citizens  of  underdeveloped  areas.  I 
hope  that  it  will  continue  and  that  such 
programs  can  be  expanded 

The  SS  Hope  is  due  back  in  the  United 
States  this  month  aft.er  a  highly  suc- 
ces.^ful  joui'ney  of  mercy  in  the  Pacific. 
One  of  the  many  articles  about  the  SS 
Hope's  work  app>earcd  in  the  August  6 
edition  of  the  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Regis- 
ter. I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  this 
article  titled.  "Where  There's  Hope 
Theres  Life"  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
uas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Where  Thfre  s  Hope  There  s  Life — Voi.vn- 
TKEB  Doctor.  Nrasrs  From  Connecticvt 
Provide  Medical  Aid  in  Indonesia 

The  people  I  have  met  and  cared  for  as 
patients  (in  Indonesia)  have  been  wonder- 
ful. For  many  of  them  it  is  the  first  time 
tliey  have  seen  such  tall,  light-skinned  peo- 
ple, and  it  takes  a  little  time  to  establish 
rapport,  but  like  all  human  beings  they 
respond  to  a  smile  and  klndnes.-;. 

"The  children  in  particular  are  lovable. 
I  find  it  a  Joy  to  work  with  and  care  for  them. 
I  love  the  expressions  on  tlieir  little  faces 
when  they  taste  ice  cream  for  the  first  time. 
And  just  as  in  the  States,  chocolate  sells 
itself  the  best." 

Talking   Is  Miss   Nancy   Campion    a  grad- 
uate   of    St.    Marys    Hospital    in    Waterbury 
She  is  a  nvirse  aboard  the  SS  Hope  I,  a  fully 
equipped  and  staffed  floating  medical  center 
now  in  Indonesia. 

She  is  but  oiie  of  many  Americans —among 
tliein  current  and  former  Connecticut  resi- 
dents— who.  at  a  financial  sacrifice  to  them- 
selves, are  participating  in  a  program  of 
cooperation  in  the  field  of  healt^  between 
people  in  the  United  States  and  people  in 
underdeveloped  countries  in   the   Far  East 

The  undertaking  is  known  as  the  Hope 
project,  which  stands  for  Health  Oppor- 
tunity for  People  Everywhere.  It  is  spon- 
sored by  the  People  to  People  Health 
Fotindation.  an  independent,  nonprofit  cor- 
poration. 

Dr.  Paxil  Winslow  Tisher.  a  New  Britain 
eye  svirgeon.  who  recently  returned  from  the 
SS  Hope  aft.er  serving  aboard  it  as  a  volun- 
teer, says  the  U.S.  State  Department  and 
the  US  Department  of  Health  are  vitally 
Interested  In  the  accomplishments  and  In- 
fluence of  the  SS  Hope,  but  have  no  actual 
control  of  iu  activities. 

Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Abraham  A.  Ribicoff  wrote  Dr.  Tisher 
upon  the  letter's  return  to  this  country: 

"It  is  quite  obvious  that  your  mission  to 
Indonesia  was  a  productive  one  and  that  it 
has  caused  you  to  put  a  great  deal  of  thought 


on  how  relatloiifi  with  the  countries  of  Asia 
might  be  improved  through  medicine." 

KENNEDY    PLEASED 

Commenting  on  the  mission  of  the 
SS  Hope,  which  falls  in  line  with  purposes  of 
his  Peace  Corps.  President  Kennedy  said: 

"I  am  confident  that  the  project  will  con- 
tinue to  benefit  the  peoples  of  Indonesia  and 
other  countries  of  the  world.  •  •  •  The  good 
ship  Hope  is  a  project  illustrative  of  effective 
people-to-people  programs." 

Through  Project  Hope,  the  entire  world 
is  seeing  that  the  American  p>eople — acting 
on  their  own.  outside  the  Government — are 
seriously  concerned  about  the  problems  of 
other  peoples  The  great  whlt«  ship  is 
tangible  evidence  of  the  concern  that  Amer- 
ican people  have  for  their  neighbors. 

President  Kennedy  and  Indonesian  Presi- 
dent Sukarno  released  a  joint  statement 
April  25,  following  2  days  of  discussions  be- 
tween the  two  heads  of  state,  in  which  they 
commended  Project  Hope.  Their  statement 
said: 

"Both  Piesidents  express  gratification  at 
the  high  degree  of  cooperation  between  their 
countries  and  noted  the  successful  visit  to 
Indonesia  of  the  hospital  ship,  the  SS  Hope." 

THOUSANDS    HELPED 

In  the  first  6  months  that  the  ship  has 
been  in  Indonesia.  American  medical  person- 
nel have  performed  some  600  operations, 
seen  16.000  patiento  aboard  ship  and  on 
shore,  given  800  classes,  lectures  and  semi- 
nars, and  m.'ide  4.687  diagnostic  X-rays. 

Former  President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower, 
wbo  extended  encouragement  to  the  project 
during  its  e.irly  days,  .said  of  Its  backers: 

"The  significance  of  your  efforts  goes  be- 
yond the  worthy  objective  of  bringing  sorely 
needed  medical  assistance  and  training.  It 
shows  tlie  world  the  warm  heart  of  America." 

The  program  was  Initiated  to  promote 
wfirid  peace  through  increased  understand- 
ing beTween  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  peoples  of  otner  nations.  The 
originators  of  the  project  felt  that  better 
understanding  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  ci'iild  be  achieved  on  a  personal  level 
through  friendship,  tnrough  sharing  knowl- 
edge and  through  helping  others  to  help 
themselves. 

Its  purpose  is  to  bring  the  skills  and  tech- 
niques developed  by  the  American  medical 
professions  to  the  people  of  other  nations 
in  their  own  environment,  adapted  specifi- 
cally to  their  needs  and  their  way  of  life. 

To  implement  its  purpose  and  hopes,  the 
foundation  acquired  from  the  Government 
a  U.S.  Navy  hospital  ship,  formerly  the 
U.S.S,  Consolation,  which  was  constructed 
during  World  War  II  and  which  saw  service 
during  the  Korean  conflict.  The  15,000-ton, 
ST.'i-foot  vessel  had  been  part  of  the  moth- 
ball reserve  fleet  of  the  US  Navy  since  De- 
cember 1955 

Rcchristened  the  SS  Hope,  the  ship  was 
equipped  with  800  hospital  beds,  and  ample 
space  was  reserved  for  class  and  demonstra- 
tion rooms  and  laboratories.  The  surgical 
section  is  as  complete  as  that  of  a  land- 
based  hoppital. 

WHY  indo.nesia:' 

Why  Wiis  Indonesia  chosen  as  the  first 
country  on  which  the  SS  Hope  would  call? 
In  addition  to  receiving  an  invitation  from 
that  nation's  government  to  visit  the  archl- 
pelr>^o.  It  was  felt  that  the  people  were 
badly  In  need  of  medical  care. 

The  country  has  1,500  doctors — one  for 
every  20.000  Indonesians.  In  some  isolated 
cases,  the  ratio  is  10  doctors  for  5  million 
persons. 

Cost  of  the  project  for  a  year's  operation 
of  SS  Hope  I  is  $3,500,000.  Invitations  to 
visit  their  countries  have  also  been  received 
from  the  medical  professions  in  Korea, 
South  Vietnam  and  Pakistan. 


It  is  hoped  that  the  work  of  SS  Hope  can 
be  continued  and  that  similar  ships  can  be 
sent  to  Latin  America  and  Africa. 

The  ship  began  her  first  mission  of  mercy 
In  Indonesia  last  September. 

Waterbury's  Miss  Campion,  who  Is  work- 
ing 88  a  nurse  In  the  Intensive  care  unit 
aboard  the  ship  says  they  take  care  of  the 
most  seriously  111  patients  that  come  aboard. 
"We  have  had  several  unusual  operations 
performed  on  the  ship,"  she  says,  "but  we 
confine  our  operations  to  those  which  will  be 
most  beneficial  for  teaching  purposes." 

Another  Connecticut  resident.  Miss  Susan 
B.  Glocke.  a  physiotherapist,  of  Mason's 
Island,  Mystic,  is  also  serving  aboard  the 
SS  Hope. 

Miss  Glocke,  who  worked  at  the  Grace- 
New  Haven  Community  Hospital  from  1956 
to  1958  as  a  staff  therapist,  says  serving  on 
the  ship  "has  •  •  •  been  an  exciting  and 
thrilling  experience,  and  has  presented  me 
with  many  challenges. 

PEOPLE  ARE  THE  SAME 

"Before  the  first  week  was  out  at  Dja- 
karta, it  was  •  •  •  apparent  to  me  that  the 
people — eEp>ecially  the  children  in  this 
area — are  the  same  as  they  are  in  the  States 
•  •  •  people  are  the  same  all  over,  having 
the  same  problems  and  the  need  for  rehabil- 
itation. 

My  experiences  have  included  teaching 
as  well  as  doing  actual  treatment  work  •  •  • 
I  have  been  able  to  go  into  rehabilitation 
polio  centers  in  Djakarta  and  Soerabaja,  work 
with  the  assistant  therapists  there  and  also 
help  train  assistant  therapists  at  the  gen- 
eral  hospital. 

Here  at  Makassar  has  come  the  greatest 
challenge  ( to  me ) .  Since  there  is  no  speech 
tl-.erapists  abroad  ship,  they  asked  me  to  set 
up  a  program  for  a  deaf  and  dumb  In- 
donesian child,  age  13. 

"This  Is  what  I  have  been  doing  each  day 
for  the  past  week,  treating  both  the  mother 
and  the  child,  so  that  she  can  continue  the 
training  after  I  leave. 

"Granted  this  would  be  a  challenge  to  a 
physical  therapist  to  do  in  English  at  home. 
but  to  try  to  do  this  In  the  Indonesian  lan- 
guage really  makes  it  even  more  unusual  for 
me." 

Margaret  M.  Donahue,  a  nurse  anesthetist 
from  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  who  worked  at 
the  Yale  Medical  Center  here  for  2  years 
before  Joining  Hope,  shows  an  awareness  of 
the  broad  objectives  of  the  mission. 

"Our  opportunities  to  create  a  bett<r  rela- 
tionship between  the  people  of  Indonesia 
and  the  people  of  America."  she  says,  "are 
numerous.  Better  friendship  can  only  be 
attained  through  better  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  another's  country  and 
habits. 

TEACH   EACH   OTHEX 

"We  are  living  with  several  Indonesian 
p>eople  and  each  one  is  learning  about  the 
other's  customs. 

The  Indonesian  people  have  a  beautiful 
outlook  on  life.  They  are  very  friendly,  easy 
going,  and  extremely  eager  to  learn.  I  am 
happy  to  be  here  and  real  proud  to  be  a  part 
of  this  worthwhile  organization." 

PrisclUa  D.  Strong,  a  nurse  anesthetist 
from  Pittsfleld.  Mass.,  also  served  at  the  Yale 
Medical  Center  before  embarking  on  the 
ship. 

Miss  Strong,  who  has  a  sister  living  In 
Elmwood.  Conn.,  says  that  she  and  the  other 
anesthetists  aboard  the  ship  have  benefited 
from  their  association  with  their  Indonesian 
counterparts.  "We  have  learned  and  used 
some  of  the  Indonesian  techniques  and 
equipment,'    she  says. 

She  adds  that  the  Indonesian  anesthetiets 
who  have  been  working  with  them  aboard 
the  sliip  have  also  learned  American  tech- 
niques and  are  now  teaching  others  what 
they  have  absorbed. 
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Clilef  uurse  on  the  SS  Hope  1b  Clair  Eugenia 
CNell  whose  brother,  Dr.  Vincent  B.  CNell, 
practices  medicine  In  Newlngton.  She 
helped  establish  the  boepltal  ship  and  is 
currently  directing  the  work  of  the  American 
nurses  who  are  training  30  Indcnmian 
nurses. 

"We  have  a  great  responsibility  to  these 
girls,"  she  says,  "because  they  will  be  used 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  staff  that  wUl  establish  a 
new  hoepital  In  Djakarta. 

"All  our  work  is  not  done  on  the  ship. 
Many  tlmas  we  go  Into  the  local  hospitals 
and  work  with  the  nurses  there." 

CAPTAIN    FROM    STAMFORD 

Captain  of  the  cjS  Hope  Is  also  a  Connecti- 
cut man.  He  is  Aime  Gerber  of  Stamford, 
former  captain  of  the  SS  Atlantic.  He  heads 
a  crew  of  150  men.  who  are  assigned  the  task, 
of  navigating  the  ship  Into  ports  where  pa- 
tients wait  to  be  taken  aboard.  To  date  some 
65.000  patients  and  visitors  have  gone  aboard 
the  ship  without  a  major  mishap. 

Although  many  thousands  of  persons  have 
received  hospital  treatment  aboard  the  ship. 
the  SS  Hope  15  primarily  a  teaching  ship. 
In  this  way,  according  to  the  foundation, 
much  more  effective  and  lasting  results  are 
achieved  than  would  be  possible  if  the  med- 
ical specialists  concerned  themselves  solely 
with   the   immediate   treatment   of  the   sick. 

Dr.  Tlsher,  a  member  of  the  Hope  medical 
advisory  committee,  was  the  first  Connecti- 
cut physician  to  serve  aboard  the  ship  on 
a  rotating  basis.  He  says  the  medical  train- 
ing center  of  the  ship  makes  Its  services 
available   to   doctors   In   foreign   lands. 

The  purpose  of  this,  he  adds.  Is  to  ex- 
change medical  Information  and  the  latest 
techniques  with  doctors  and  medical  tech- 
nicians who  are  far  away  from  teaching 
centers  and  have  been  out  of  contact  with 
the  latest  advances  in  medical  treatment. 

Since  the  SS  Hope  first  set  sah,  hundreds 
of  doctors,  dentists,  pharmacists,  nurses, 
technicians,  and  other  medical  specialists 
have  learned  and  passed  on  to  their  associ- 
ates new  knowledge  and  skills  acquired  from 
their  association  with  Project  Hope  medical 
staff  members. 

The  good  ship  Hope  goes  only  where  in- 
vited. The  entire  program  Is  developed  with 
the  coopjeration  and  guidance  of  the  medical 
societies  In  the  countries  to  be  visited. 

TRAVEI,     INLAND 

Units  using  motor  vehicles  and  launches 
travel  Inland,  bringing  instruction  and 
treatment  to  areas  far  removed  from  the 
better   equipped  and   staffed   port   cities. 

In  these  remote  areas  where  medical  at- 
tention is  virtually  nonexistent,  mobile 
teams  from  the  ship  teach  rudimentary  san- 
itation, medication,  inoculation,  and  other 
simple  health  procedures  which  can  mate- 
rially improve  the  well-being  of  the  people. 

The  ship  also  serves  as  a  logistic  base  and 
a  receiving  center  for  more  complicated 
therapeutic  and  training  problems,  and  Is 
available  In  the  event  of  such  emergencies 
as  natural  disasters  or  epidemics. 

Following  an  earthquake  In  March,  the 
ship  sailed  from  Kupang  to  the  stricken  city 
of  Ende  Immediately  after  a  request  for  as- 
sistance came  from  the  Indonesia  Health 
Minister. 

A  team  of  doctors  and  nurses  preceded 
the  ship  and  were  airlifted  to  the  disaster 
area  where  80  percent  of  the  city.  Including 
the  only  hospital,  were  destroyed. 

The  ship's  permanent  staff  is  made  up 
of  15  volunteer  doctors,  30  nurses,  dentists, 
pharmacists,  and  supporting  hyglenlsts  and 
technicians.  Although  they  are  paid,  they 
receive  less  than  if  they  held  comparable 
Jobs  in  the  States. 

In  addition  to  the  permanent  staff,  teams 
of  volunteer  doctors,  serving  without  pay, 
are  flown  to  the  ship  for  periods  of  2  to  4 
months  on  a  rotating  basis. 


mOTATEWG    DOCTOHS 

The  rotating  doctors  are  selected  from 
more  than  3,000  of  th«  Nation's  leading 
medical  men  and  women  who  volunteer  for 
unpaid  duty  aboard  the  SS  Hope.  Rotating 
specialists  are  provided  according  to  the 
immediate  local  needs. 

Dr.  Tisher  Is  no  newcomer  to  volunteer 
service.  He  has  served  at  the  Grenfell  Mis- 
sion in  Newfoundland  as  a  volunteer  work- 
er at  least  five  times  over  a  period  of  10 
years.  The  periods  of  service,  which  were 
intended  to  help  the  Indians  and  natives 
and  teach  medical  students,  lasted  from  2 
to  8  weeks.     He  was  last  there  in  1955. 

"The  American  doctors  and  nurses,"  says 
Dr.  Tisher,  "work  with  the  foreign  doctors 
and  nurses  to  help  them  develop  new  skills 
and  techniques,  and  add  to  their  fund  of 
medical  knowledge. 

"You  can't  go  into  these  foreign  places 
with  a  superior  attitude,  because  a  lot  of 
them  are  as  smart  as  you  are." 

Dr.  Tisher.  who  .=ervpd  abroad  the  SS  Hcpe 
from  January  15  to  February  23.  says  his 
duties  Included:  Instructlne;  doctors  doln? 
eye  surgery  on  the  native  population  and 
working  with  eye  doctors  on  shore  in  local 
hospitals. 

At  Ambon.  Indonesia,  he  taught  two  doc- 
tors to  do  cataract  operations,  which  they 
had  never  done  before.  Working  very  closely 
\^-lth  the  native  doctors,  he  practically  stood 
over  their  shoulders,  guiding  them  during 
the  operations  and  correcting  their  mistakes 

In  this  country  It  usually  takes  6  months 
for  a  doctor  to  become  proficient  In  perform- 
ing cataract  operations,  but  out  there  Dr. 
Tisher  gave  them  an  accelerated  course  In 
2' .  weeks. 

Between  February  10  and  M.irch  6.  the 
ship's  and  cooperating  native  doctors  saw 
3.522  patients  in  .^mbon.  Of  these  112  were 
surgical  cases:  2.500  required  chest  X-rays: 
36.0OO  units  of  the  new  Ciba  leprosy  drug 
were  dispersed. 

At  Djakarta,  he  lectured  at  the  University 
Hospital,  held  consulta:iO!.s  with  native  doc- 
tors on  glaucoma,  served  as  a  consultant 
during  many  eye  operations.  He  did  the 
same  at  Bondong  and  Makassar. 

MANY  NATIVE  DISEASES      j 

Native  eye  di.seascs  with  which  he  came  in 
contact  in  Iiidonetsia  included  trachoma  (a 
virus  disease  associated  with  dry,  dusty 
regions),  glaucoma,  cataracts  and  diseases 
of  malnutrition.  Other  diseases  that  were 
prevalent  Included  malfiria,  leprosy,  and 
tuberculosis. 

In  addition  to  performing  operations  on 
the  ship,  they  also  hold  clinics  for  doctors 
to  demonstrate  techniques  and  neTv  methods 
of  treatment. 

Operations  conducted  on  the  ship  are 
televised  on  a  closed  circuit  so  that  many 
doctors  can  observe  them  simultaneously. 
The  operating  doctors  wear  microphones 
around  their  necks  so  that  they  can  explain 
to  those  watching  and  listening  In  other 
rooms  what  they  are  doing. 

In  some  cases,  American  doctors  are  learn- 
ing techniques  from  the  native  doctors,  who 
have  developed  them  because  of  the  neces- 
sity of  coping  with  the  lack  of  instruments. 
Many  of  the  native  doctors.  Dr.  Tisher  says, 
have  received  excellent  training  la  their  own 
and  European  schools 

American  doctors  are  learning  to  recognize 
leprosy.  They  are  also  becoming  familiar 
With  various  types  of  parasites  which  are 
unknown  in  this  country  and  they  have  come 
upon  a  type  of  malignancy  rarely  fo'.ind  In 
the  United  States. 

American  and  Indonesian  urologists, 
alarmed  by  the  disproportionate  number  of 
spleen,  kidney,  and  bladder  Illnesses  there, 
have  started  a  joint  research  project  to  de- 
termine what  is  causing  them. 

"It  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction." 
the  New  Britain  eye  sxirgeon  says,  "to  know 


that  the  level  of  work  we  do  here  in  the 
United  States  of  America  and  particularly  In 
Connecticut,  Is  ccwnmensurate  with  the  best 
work  done  anywhere  else  In  the  world." 

While  in  the  Far  East.  Dr  Tisher  was  also 
able  to  stop  off  at  eye  hospitals  In  Calcutta. 
India;  Tokyo,  Japan;  Bangkok,  Thailand; 
and  Cairo,  Egypt. 

A    REAL    SATTSTACTIOM 

"Anyone  who  does  missionary  work,"  he 
says,  "gets  the  satisfaction  of  doing  some- 
thing good  for  others. 

"Furthermore,  it's  the  best  way  I  know  to 
fight  communism.  It's  the  strongest  tntl- 
communistic  work  being  done  in  the  world 
today. 

"The  Makassar  people  feel  that  the  Impact 
of  Hope  on  this  southern  Celebes  area  has 
been  more  effective  than  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  aid  (would  be  if)  given  directly  to 
the  area. 

"The  interest  generated  by  Hope's  visit  ex- 
tends far  back  up  into  the  small  mountain 
towns  (and)  throughout  the  whole  area.  It 
Is  difficult  to  really  ettimate  how  great  It  is. 

"The  Russians  were  so  impressed  with  the 
operations  of  the  SS  Hcpc  that  they  ore 
building  a  hospital  in  Djakarta  to  be  staffed 
by  Russian  personnel,  to  offset  the  favor- 
able publicity  achieved  by  H^pe. 

"Native  peoples  would  travel  as  much  as 
500  miles  In  coming  for  treatment  to  the  port 
■where  the  ship  was  stationed. 

"We  would  only  treat  those  patients 
cleared  and  recommended  by  the  local  com- 
mittee of  doctors,  for  they  alone  can  deter- 
mine which  are  their  most  pressing  needs  and 
problems." 

Dr.  Tisher  says  he  docsnt  know  how  many 
formerly  blind  persons  can  now  see  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  operations  performed  or  super- 
vised by  Hope  personnel,  or  how  many  per- 
sons have  been  ntirsed  back  to  health  at  the 
ship,  but  he  thinks  the  number  might  be 
considerable. 

PRIMITIVE    CONDITIONS 

Conditions  were  so  primitive  In  some  local 
hospitals,  he  says,  that  there  was  no  water 
with  which  tlie  sursreon  could  wash  his  hands 
prior  to  an  operation. 

In  such  a  place,  he  used  the  same  pair 
of  rubber  gloves  and  the  same  gown  through 
six  or  seven  operations  one  morning.  He 
says  the  best  he  could  do  was  to  wash  the 
gloves  with  carbolic  acid  between  opera- 
tions. 

Political  strife  and  discontent  are  still 
evident  in  parts  of  Indonesia,  he  says.  On 
Sundays  when  the  American  doctors  were 
taken  on  outings  Into  the  country  by  their 
hosts,  truckloads  of  armed  soldiers  would 
precede  and  follow  their  bus  to  protect  them 
from  the  rebels. 

It  is  believed.  Dr  Tisher  s.-^ys,  that  the 
rebels  wanted  to  kidnap  the  American  doc- 
tors and  have  them  administer  medical  care 
to  the  people  living  in  the  rebel  camps  In 
the  mountains.  He  experienced  no  such  in- 
cidents,  however. 

"The  situation  In  each  community  that 
we  visited."  says  Dr  Tisher.  "was  different. 
In  MakaE.sar  the  native  doctors  and  popula- 
tion were  reticent  in  extending  a  welcome 
to  us,  while  In  Ambon,  we  were  received 
with  open  arms  the  very  first  day." 

There  were  snme  humorous  aspects  to  his 
experiences.  In  Ambon,  they  were  greeted 
by  big  prliited  streamers,  which  were  strung 
across   the  street. 

STRANGE    GREETINGS 

Some  of  the  signs  read : 

"Have  you  a  headache?  Have  you  back 
trouble?  Is  your  stomach  upset?  Have  you 
been  sick  a  long  time?  Come  to  Ambon. 
The  ship  SS  Hope  arrives  February  4." 

Also  in  Ambon  they  were  taken  to  a  school 
auditorium  where  a  party  was  held  for  the 
Americans  They  were  entertained  by  a 
native  choir  of  40  voices,  singing  "God  Bless 
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America"  in  English  although  not  one  of 
tliem  could  speak  English.  A  40-piece  fife 
band  also  entertained   them. 

An  11 -piece  dance  band  played  American 
dance  songs,  which  they  had  imitated  from 
records. 

Dr.  Tisher,  who  just  happened  to  have  his 
clarinet  along,  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion  and  joined  the  band,  playing  several 
hot  Dixieland  specialities,  Including  "Sweet 
Georgia  Brown." 

He  played  a  chorus  and  then  a  trumpet 
player  played  another  chorus  and  then  they 
played  in  unison,  "bringing  the  house  down," 
Dr.  Tisher  says.  He  added  that  this  oc- 
curred only  about  100  miles  from  commu- 
nities  where   cannibalism   Is   still    practiced. 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
wlien  the  Conprcss  pas.sed  the  for- 
eign aid  bill,  that  program  included 
an  item  known  as  the  technical  services 
for  Peace  amendment  which  I  had  offereil 
to  the  bill.  The  technical  services  for 
peace  amendment  urged  that  the  AID 
administration  utilize  Uie  facilities  and 
personnel,  and  professional  competence 
of  the  existinp:  and  established  apencies 
of  the  Government  wherever  such  was 
practicable  or  possible.  The  eniphasis 
of  the  amendment  was  in  the  fields  of 
education,  health,  housing,  agriculture, 
and  other  areas  where  technical  assist- 
ance might  be  useful.  These  other  areas 
included  such  matters  as  labor,  social 
welfare,  public  works,  irrigation,  con- 
servation, and  many  other  activities. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  amount  of 
work  being  done  by  some  of  our  estab- 
lished departments  of  Government  that 
are  frequently  referred  to  as  domestic 
departments  and  not  directly  related  to 
the  furei^-n  aid  administration.  I  call 
to  the  Senate  s  attention  a  report  from 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Miss  Mary  Switzer. 

Miss  Switzer  assures  me  of  her  desire 
to  assist  in  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  the  rehabihtation  activities  under 
our  foreign  aid  program.  She  gives  a 
splendid  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
Office  of  Rehabilitation  in  our  foreign 
aid  endeavors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpt* 
of  a  report  by  Miss  Switzer  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  in  particu- 
lar the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion for  the  good  work  it  is  doing  over- 
seas as  well  as  at  home. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpta 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

AutrcsT  23.  19C1. 

Hon.    Ht'BrRT   HUMPHEEY, 

US   Senate, 
Waskington,  DC. 

Dear  HfBERT;  I  want  to  applaud  your 
sponsorship  of  the  "technical  services  for 
peace"  amendment  to  the  forelgn-ald  blU 
and  the  fine  statements  you  made  in  support 
of  it.  We.  of  course,  would  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  assist  in  the  development  and 
operation  of  rehabilitation  activities  under 
our  foreign-aid  program  and  hope  the  leg- 
islation, as  It  comes  out  of  conference,  will 
make  this  possible.  I  think  the  following 
report  on  what  our  technical  knowledge  has 
already  accomplished.  IntematlonaDy,  firm- 
ly demonstrates  the  rlghtness  of  what  you 
have  been  saying  for  years. 


Under  Public  Law  480.  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act,  we 
now  have  approved  14  research  projects  in 
the  foUowIng  countries;  Israel,  6;  India, 
4:  Brazil,  3;  and  UAR-Egypt.  1.  Projects 
In  Indonesia  and  Burma  are  in  the  process 
of  development.  Two  prosthetics  experts 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration,  on  de- 
tail to  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, are  now  in  Yugoslavia  doing  research 
on  prosthetics. 

One  of  tile  research  projects  we  have  in 
Ind:a  is  Dr.  Brands  project,  at  the  Christian 
Medxal  College  in  Vellore.  for  the  rehabiU- 
tatlun  of  lepers.  As  you  know,  leprosy  is 
one  cl  the  most  scrk^us  problems  In  India — 
more  hands  axe.  perhaps,  made  tiseless  by 
this  disease  than  all  other  diseases  combined. 
Dr.  Brand  needs  and  has  requested  expert 
assL-stance  in  his  research  and  we  are  try- 
ing to  provide  this  under  Public  Law  86- 
610.  the  International  Health  Research 
Act.  Through  Dr.  William  L.  White,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  Medical  School,  a  group 
of  specialists  in  plastic  surgery  is  now  being 
organized  to  go  to  the  Christian  Medical 
College  in  Vellore,  in  rotation,  to  do  research 
and  to  help  build  a  broad  program  for  the 
reliabilitation  of  lepers.  \^e  hope  that  the 
first  of  these  surgeons  will  be  able  to  leave 
for  India  in  eariy  September  to  work  In 
India  for  a  period  of  2  months. 

All  of  the  sureeons.  who  will  probably  num- 
ber 12  in  the  first  2  years,  are  men  of  out- 
standing reputations  and  are  affiliated  with 
such  medical  schools  as  Harvard  University, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  University  of  Kansas.  Yale  Uni- 
versity. University  of  Michigan.  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  University  of  Miami.  St. 
Louis  University,  and  the  tjnlversity  of  Tex- 
as. In  carrying  out  this  program,  we  plan 
to  pay.  from  US -owned  local  currencies, 
round-trip  transportation  and  expenses  In 
India  for  these  doctors  We  have  requested 
the  Ministry  of  Health  in  India  to  nomi- 
nate Indian  surgeons  to  do  research  here 
on  an  exchange  basis.  We  hop>e  to  se- 
cure from  voluntary  agencies  in  the  United 
St.ates  the  dollars  these  exj^erts  would  need 
while  in  this  country. 

I  thought  you  would  be  interested  in 
learning  about  these  developments.  We  re- 
gard Public  Law  86  610  and  Public  Law  480 
as  complementary  and  supplementary  to 
each  other  in  unique  and  unlimited  ways. 
The  programs  that  can  be  established  un- 
der these  acts  will  do  much  toward  dem- 
onstrating our  concern  for  the  disabled 
over  the  world,  strengthening  otu^  relation- 
ships with  the  cooperating  foreign  countries, 
and  generally  furthering  our  foreign-policy 
alms. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mart  E   SwrrzrR. 
Dirccto-r,  Offirc  Of  Vocational  Rehabil- 
^tat1on    Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 


DUAL-RATE  SHIPPING 

Mr.  KEFAUYHR.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
anticipated  that  on  FYiday  of  this  week 
the  Senate  will  take  up  H.R.  6775,  the 
so-called  dual  rate  shipping  bill. 

As  this  bill  pa-ssed  the  House — on  the 
Consent  Calendar — it  contained  a  nimi- 
b^r  of  antitrust  safeguards.  These  were 
designed  to  protect  the  great  mass  of 
American  shippers,  both  importers  and 
exporters,  as  well  as  independent  Amer- 
ican steamship  companies,  both  liners 
and  tramps,  from  complete  control  of 
ocean  freight  rates  by  the  shipping  con- 
ferences. These  conferences  or.  if  you 
prefer,  cartels  completely  dominate  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 


In  its  report  and  by  its  unanimous 
action  on  HR.  6775,  the  House  clearly 
indicated  that  American  shipp>ers  and 
independent  carriers  should  not  be  left 
at  the  complete  unregulated  mercy  of 
these  cartels  which  are  comprised  in 
very  large  part  of  foreign  ship  owners. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  has  drastically  amended  the 
House  Lill.  It  not  only  eliminated  the 
antitrurt  provisions,  it  added  new  pro- 
visions which  would  make  the  cartels 
even  more  powerful  than  they  have  been 
in  the  past.  For  example,  it  added  a 
provision  which  would  legalize  a  super- 
cartel  of  shipping  cartels,  something  un- 
heard of  in  American  law  and  tradition, 
and  something  which.  I  am  confident, 
will  not  be  acceptable  to  the  Senate,  the 
Congress,  the  business  community,  or 
the  public. 

On  August  31  I  wrote  to  the  Attorney 
General  seeking  his  views  on  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  version  of  H.R. 
6775.  He  replied  on  September  5.  I 
ask  that  these  letters,  together  with  an 
earlier  and  more  detailed  one  from 
Deputy  Attorney  General  White,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  see  that  the 
Attorney  General  is  clearly  opposed  to 
passage  of  the  legislation  without  clear 
antitrust  safeguards.  His  letter  is  un- 
equivocal. 

I  have  had  printed  a  number  of 
amendments  to  H.R.  6775  and  these  are 
lying  on  the  table.  I  shall  call  them 
up  at  the  appropriate  time.  Several  are 
perfecting  amendments,  which,  I  hope, 
will  be  accepted  by  the  managers  of  the 
bill.  Others  are  substantive  and  will  be 
the  subject  of  considerable  debate.  I 
invite  my  colleagues'  attention  to  them, 
as  well  as  to  the  material  which  I  have 
inserted  in  the  Record  above. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ArcTJST  31,  1961. 
Hon   Robert  F  Kf»»nedt. 

r'le   Attorrify   General,   Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Washington,  D  C. 

De.\r  Mr  Attornet  General:  As  you  know, 
the  .Senate  Commerce  Committee  has  ap- 
proved a  version  of  the  dual-rate  shipping 
bill  iHR  6775).  which  differs  radically  from 
that  approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  am  very  much  concerned  that  many 
American  Interests  would  be  sacrificed  to 
International  cartels  If  the  Senate  version 
were  enacted. 

I  share  the  views  expressed  in  your  letter 
to  Chairman  Bonn'er.  dated  May  3.  1961. 
which  stresses  the  IndLspensabllity  of  certain 
safeguards  in  any  dual-rate  bill.  These  safe- 
guards have  been  Ihrgely  eliminated  In  the 
Senate  Commerc*  Committee  version. 

Therefore.  I  would  appreciate  It  If  you 
could  study  this  version,  which  will  be  de- 
bated on  the  Senate  floor  within  the  next 
few  days,  and  give  me  your  views  as  quickly 
as  p -issible. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ESTIS  Ketaitver. 


OmcT  or  THE  Attorktet  General, 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  5,  1961. 
Hon.  EsTEs  Kefauvxe, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  B.C. 

De.'Ui    Senator   Keeadver:    This   is   in    re- 
sponse  to   your   letter    of  August   31,    1961. 
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requesting  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  H.R.  6775,  as  it  was  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  Senate  Committee  version  of  H.R. 
6775  differs  materially  from  the  bill  as  passed 
Vjy  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  bill, 
as  it  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, contained  specific  safeguards  to  pre- 
vent ocean  steamship  conferences  from  using 
dual-rate  systems  or  other  concerted  activity 
i.s  predatory  devices  to  drive  nonconference 
competition  out  of  business.  These  safe- 
t;uards  have  been  omitted  in  the  Senate 
Committee  bill.  In  particular  the  Senate 
Committee  bill  has  deleted:  (1)  The  provi- 
sion that  the  dual-rate  contracts  referred  to 
in  the  bill  shall  not  be  intended  or  reason- 
ably likely  to  cause  the  exclusion  of  any  oth- 
er carrier  from  the  trade:  and  (2)  the  pro- 
vision that  the  Board  shall  not  approve 
.agreements  whose  probable  effect  will  be 
reasonably  likely  to  exclude  any  other  carrier 
from  the  trade 

The  deletion  of  these  provisions  would 
have  the  effect  of  reversing  the  rule  of  the 
Isbrandtsen  case,  thereby  permitting  ocean 
steamship  conferences,  which  are  Interna- 
tional cartels,  to  stifle  independent  competi- 
tion by  resort  to  predatory  dual-rate  systems. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
these  provisions  constitute  competitive  safe- 
guards which  are  indispensable  to  any  rea- 
sonable enactment  on  this  subject.  The 
public  interest  would  be  disregarded  were 
these  provisions  to  be  omitted. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  no  legislation  on  this 
subject  should  be  enacted  unless  such  provi- 
sions are  included.  We  urge  that  these  pro- 
visions, as  they  have  appeared  in  the  House- 
enacted  bill,  be  restored. 

In  addition,  for  your  information  I  am 
attaching  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Byron  White  to  Senator 
Warren  G.  Magnuson.  which  expresses  in 
detail  the  views  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
on  the  Senate  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies Subcommittee  Print,  which  is  substan- 
tially similar  to  the  Senate  Committee  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  6775. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  Kennedy, 

Attorney  General. 


U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Of- 
fice OF  THE  Deputy  Attorney 
General, 

Washington.  DC-.  August  IG.  1961. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Covimrrce, 
U.S.   Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Magnuson;  We  have  been 
furnished  by  Mr.  Webster,  cotmsel  for  the 
committee,  with  the  subcommittee  print  of 
H.R.  6775,  dated  August  8,  1961.  Mr.  Webster 
informed  us  on  August  3,  1961,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  comments  on  this 
print  of  the  bill  would  be  desired  by  your 
committee.  Accordingly,  we  are  pleased  to 
submit  the  following  report  on  the  subcom- 
mittee print. 

H.R.  6775  would  amend  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.),  In 
various  respects.  The  comments  which  fol- 
low are  directed  to  the  provisions  of  the  sub- 
committee print  of  the  bill  intended  to  effect 
changes  in  existing  law  which  are  of  serious 
concern  to  this  Department. 

Section  3  of  H.R.  6775  would  amend  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Shipping  Act  by  adding  a  new 
section  14b  which  would  require  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
'the  Board")  to  permit  the  use  by  any  com- 
mon carrier  or  conference  of  carriers  In 
foreign  commerce  of  any  contract  which 
provides  lower  rates  to  shipp)ers  or  consignees 
who  agree  to  give  all  or  any  fixed  portion 
of  their  patronage  to  such  carrier  or  confer- 
ence, if  such  contract  would  not  have  cer- 
tain proscribed  effects  and  If  it  meets  re- 
quirements   enumerated    in    the    bill.      The 


effect  of  enactment  of  section  3  would  be  to 
sanction  the  use  in  the  ocean  Bhippiing 
trades  of  the  exclusive  patronage  contract- 
noncontract  rate  system,  more  frequently 
referred  to  as  the  dual-rale  system. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
15  of  the  Shipping  Act  which  deals  with 
Board  approval  of  agreements  between  car- 
riers. The  principal  changes  conc«trn  con- 
ference agreements. 

Sections  3  and  4  of  the  subcommittee 
print  depart  radically  froni  the  veirsion  of 
H.R.  6775  which  was  unanimously  enacted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  June  12. 
1961.  The  House  legislation  contained  pro- 
visions In  sections  1  and  2  (to  wl^lch  sec- 
tions 3  and  4  of  the  subcommittee  print  are 
roughly  comparable)  designed  tO|  protect 
competing  carriers,  shippers,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  from  untoward  effects  oj  the  use 
of  dual-rate  contracts  by  ocean  shipping 
conferences.  These  competitive  safeguards — 
the  very  heart  of  this  legislation^  In  ovir 
opinion  have  been  eliminated,  eijther  di- 
rectly or  in  effect,  from  the  subcommittee 
print.  Therefore,  were  H.R.  6775  tt>  be  en- 
acted in  its  present  form.  It  would  give  ocean 
shipping  conferences  virtually  urujestricted 
license  to  employ  dual-rate  contriicts,  and 
other  conference  practices,  as  deliberate 
predatory  devices  to  stifle  the  competition 
of  carriers  not  affiliated  with  thej  confer- 
ences. 

As  the  committee  is  aware,  ocean  shipping 
conferences  operating  in  the  foreijgn  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  are  private  or- 
ganizations, somewhat  akin  to  trflde  asso- 
ciations, organized  to  further  the  business 
interests  of  the  participating  steamship 
lines.  While  the  conferences  must  file  their 
agreements  with  the  Board  and  secure  ap- 
proval prior  to  initiating  joint  action,  be- 
cause of  the  International  nature  of  the 
shipping  industry  the  supervision  which  the 
Board  may  exercise  is  quite  limited  and 
hardly  comparable  to  the  comprehensive 
regulation  exercised  with  respect  to  domestic 
transportation  industries  by  such  agencies 
as  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  t^he  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  For  example, 
the  Board  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  rea- 
sonableness of  rates  charged  by  stteamshlp 
lines  in  American  foreign  conimeroe  and.  ex- 
cept as  to  subsidized  US.  carrier^,  has  no 
control  over  the  adequacy,  frequency,  or 
regularity  of  service  provided  by  steamship 
lines  operating  to  and  from  US    ports. 

The  most  profound  change  in  HR.  6775 
which  would  be  effected  by  the  subcom- 
mittee print  deals  with  the  right!  of  non- 
conference  carriers  to  enter  or  serve  ocean 
trades  with  freedom  from  predatory  and 
anticompetitive  onslaughts  by  the  confer- 
ences. 

The  typical  shipping  conference  repre- 
sents a  tremendous  concentration  bf  power. 
On  practically  every  one  of  the  U^  foreign 
trade  routes  the  conferences  enjoy  monopoly 
control;  Indeed,  there  are  few.  it  any.  in 
which  the  conference  does  not  Control  at 
least  80  percent  of  the  liner  cargo  movement, 
in  most  trades  the  percentage  is  much 
higher.  Absent  the  antitrust  exemption 
which  Congress  provided  In  the  Shipping 
Act.  the  joint  rate-fixing  activity  and  the 
other  forms  of  anticompetitive  collBboration 
typical  of  the  conference  system  would  do 
violence  to  the  antitrust  statutes.  Tlie  his- 
tory and  weight  of  interpretation  of  the 
1916  act  amply  demonstrate  that  while  Con- 
gress made  it  possible  for  steamship  lines  to 
cooperate  voluntarily  in  conference  arrange- 
ments. Congress  was  equally  determined  to 
protect  the  rights  of  carriers  who  choose  not 
to  participate  In  conferences,  as  well  as  to  in- 
sure to  shippers  the  right  to  patronize  non- 
conference  carriers  without  retaliation  from 
the  conferences.  Thus,  for  example.  Con- 
gress specifically  outlawed  in  section  14.  first 
and  second,  of  the  Shipping  Act  two  of  the 
most  vicious  practices  known  in  1916  to  have 


been  employed  by  conferences  against  their 
competitors;  namely,  the  deferred  rebate  and 
the  operation  of  fighting  ships.  In  section 
14.  third.  Congress  similarly  prohibited  re- 
taliation against  shippers  who  patronize 
other  carriers. 

H.R.  6775  as  enacted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives took  into  account  the  demand 
for  legalization  of  dual-rate  contracts  but 
at  the  same  time  provided  that  such  con- 
tracts not  be  used  where  designed  to  drive 
another  carrier  out  of  business  or  where  the 
reasonably  likely  result  of  their  use  would  be 
equally  adverse  to  the  public  Interest  in 
maintenance  of  free  competition.  By  con- 
trast, the  subcommittee  print  of  August  8, 
1961,  reflects  the  philosophy  that  r  carrier 
ought  to  join  a  conference  or  suffer  the  con- 
sequences of  predatory  conference  action. 
It  is  this  approach  to  legislation  on  dual 
rates  which  the  Department  of  Justice  finds 
so  disturbing 

The  changes  effected  in  sections  1  and  2 
of  H.R.  6775  by  the  subcommitt-ee  print  are 
not  fully  apparent  until  study  is  made  of  all 
the  provisions  of  sections  3  and  4  of  the  sub- 
committee print,  and  particularly  of  section 
4.  While  section  3  appears  to  retain  in  sub- 
stance the  language*  of  the  House-passed 
version  which  would  bar  removal  of  any 
dual-rate  contract  which  !s  intended  or  will 
be  reasonably  likely  to  cause  the  exclusion 
of  any  carrier  from  the  trade,  section  4 
would  wholly  nullify  the  purport  of  this  key 
provision.  Section  4  of  the  subcommittee 
print  provides  that  "(Df  a  common  carrier 
is  eligible  but  unwilling,  on  reasonable  and 
equal  terms  and  conditions,  to  join  a  con- 
ference approved  by  the  Board  anu  serving  a 
trade,  such  carrier  may  not  be  deemed  ex- 
cluded from  that  trade,  or  prevented  from 
entering  it,  or  eliminated  from  it  within  the 
meaning  of  all  such  terms  as  used  in  this 
section  and  section  14b  of  this  act  " 

The  clear  effect  of  the  latter  provision 
would  be  to  deprive  the  nonconference 
carrier  of  the  protection  against  unfair  exclu- 
sion from  a  trade  whenever  the  nonconfer- 
ence carrier  has  chosen  to  remain  independ- 
ent of  the  conference.  Since  almost  every 
conference  in  the  US.  foreign  trade  would 
welcome  the  membership  of  the  nonconfer- 
ence carrier  in  order  to  eliminate  the  latter's 
competition.  It  Is  Impossible  to  conceive  of 
a  situation  involving  a  nonconference  car- 
rier In  competition  with  a  conference  which 
would  not  fall  within  the  above  quoted  lan- 
guage of  the  subcommittee  print  In  stim, 
therefore,  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  in 
considering  adoption  of  the  proposed  lan- 
gtiage  of  the  subcommittee  print  vls-a-vls 
the  language  of  the  House  enactment,  will 
be  deciding  which  concept  shall  henceforth 
apply  to  the  ocean  shipping  industry:  free- 
dom of  opportunity  for  all  steamship  lines, 
whether  as  conference  members  or  independ- 
ent operators,  according  to  Individual  pref- 
erence, as  opposed  to  compulsory  conference 
membership  resulting  in  elimination  of 
competition  and  monopolistic  freight  rates. 
The  Department  of  Justice  considers  indis- 
pensable to  any  reasonable  enactment  on 
dual-rate  and  steamship  conference  agree- 
ments the  inclusion  of  language  uneqvuvo- 
cally  barring  the  approval  of  such  agree- 
ments where  they  are  intended  or  will  be 
reasonably  likely  to  cause  the  exclusion  of 
another  earner  from  the  trade.  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Loevlnger  indicated  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Subcommittee  on  August  3.  1961, 
how  Important  are  the  actual  and  potential 
benefits  of  this  legislative  protection  to 
American  carriers,  shippers,  and  the  general 
public.  Judge  Loevinger  noted  that,  ever 
though  at  a  given  moment  there  may  be  n<5 
American  carrier  operating  independently  of 
the  conferences,  the  ability  of  an  American 
carrier  to  withdraw  without  fear  of  confer- 
ence retaliation  provides  It  with  leverage 
within  the  conference  which  may  be  exerted 


to  avert  actloa  which  m&y  be  adverse  to  Ita 
interests  or  t<>  the  forci^  commerce  of  the 

United  States  Tills  is  of  extreme  slgnlfl- 
caiice  to  American  carriers  which  account  for 
only  a  small  vote  in  virtually  every  Im- 
portant conference  serving  our  foreign  trade. 

It  Is  Important  also  to  bear  In  mind  that 
in  the  ocean  trades  competition  Is  the  only 
practical  restraint  on  unduly  high  freight 
rates.  In  this  connection,  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  submitted  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  ai.d  Fi.sherles  Conunittee  on  August  3. 
1961,  data  obtained  from  foreign  govern- 
ments in  respjiise  to  the  State  Department's 
Inquiry  of  them  how  reasonableness  of  rates 
is  a.^sured  m  waterborne  commerce  Eight 
foreign  nations — Belgium.  Denmark,  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  Finland,  Italy,  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  and  Sweden — of  the  11 
questioned,  replied  Uiat  they  rely  on  free 
competition  to  achieve  reasonable  rates.  The 
subcommittee  print,  however,  would  leave 
the  way  open  for  shipping  conferences  to 
eliminate  the  very  comi>etltlon  which  the 
United  States  has  historically  fostered  and 
which  a  majority  of  foreign  nations  espouse, 
by  withdrawing  protection  of  the  rights  of 
the  compjetitor  who  may  choose  to  offer  rate 
competition. 

We  would  further  direct  the  committee's 
attention  to  the  example  cited  in  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Loevinger's  testimony  of 
the  unconscionable  rate  charged  on  an  Im- 
portant commodity  mo\  ing  In  American  for- 
eign commerce  when  there  wa*  no  independ- 
ent carrier  providing  competition  In  the 
particular  trade.  The  entry  of  an  Independ- 
ent carrier  brotight  about  a  reduction  of  the 
rate  from  $80  to  $40.  the  latter  level  being 
one  which,  by  the  admission  of  one  of  the 
American  carriers  Involved,  still  permitted 
profitable  operations. 

For  the  rejtsons  outlined  ebovc,  we  urge 
the  committee  to  delete  the  provision  ap- 
pearing In  the  subcommittee  print  begin- 
ning at  line  22  on  page  5.  which  completely 
nullifies  the  protection  for  nonconference 
carriers,  contained  In  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion. This  important  competitive  safe- 
guard, but  for  the  language  beginning  at 
line  22  on  page  5,  would  be  preserved  in  the 
subcommittee  print.  We  deem  It  essential 
that  these  protective  provlslnns  be  retained 
as  thev  were  in  the  House-enacted  rerslon 
of  H  r'  6775. 

There  are  other  provisions  of  the  subcom- 
mittee print  on  which  comment  should  also 
be  made.  Whereas  section  1  of  the  House 
enactment  would  require  the  proponents  of 
dual-rate  systems  to  establish  In  Board  pro- 
ceedings that  the  proposed  dual-rate 
contract  would  not  h.ive  the  proscribed 
effects,  the  subcommittee  print  would 
shift  the  burden  to  opponents  thereof 
or  to  the  Board.  The  latter  would  have  to 
prove  by  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
that  a  dual-rate  contract  would  contravene 
the  language  of  the  bill  We  believe  that 
the  House  approach  is  the  more  reasonable. 
It  places  the  burden  where  it  belongs,  that 
is.  upon  the  proponent  and  expected  bene- 
ficiary of  the  proposed  dual-rate  contract. 

The  subcommittee  print,  also  changes  the 
House-enacted  provisions  dealing  with  dual- 
rate  contracts  by  Inserting  the  word  "com- 
mon" before  the  word  "carrier"  In  several 
places.  The  insertion  of  the  word  "common" 
before  the  word  "carrier"  on  line  17  of  page  2 
would  limit  the  protection  against  exclusion- 
ary dual -rate  systems  to  common  carriers 
and  would  api>ear  to  pjermit  the  use  of  duai- 
rate  contracts  which  are  designed  or  are  like- 
ly to  exclude  a  carrier  which  U  not  a  common 
carrier.  We  are  aware  of  no  Justification  for 
differentiating  between  the  types  of  carrier 
that  might  be  adversely  affected  by  confer- 
ence use  of  dnal-rate  contracts.  We  there- 
fore recommend  that  the  committee  delete 
the  word  "conunon"  wherever  It  has  been 
added  to  B.A.  6775  by  the  subcommittee 
print.    ThU  comment  would  also  apply  to 


the  addition  of  the  word  "common"  on  line 
17  of  page  5  of  the  print. 

We  turn  now  to  the  language  of  the  sub- 
committee print  which  relates  to  provisions 
Which  must  be  exprewly  incorporated  In  any 
dual -rate  contract  to  be  lawful  under  the 
proposed  legislation. 

The  rubcommlttee  print  would  strike  from 
HR.  6775  the  provision  that  prohibits  dual- 
rate  contracts  from  covering  shipments  of 
gfXKls  where  the  contract  shipper  has  no  legal 
right  to  select  the  carrier  The  effect  of  this 
deletion  will  be  to  create  endless  controversy 
as  to  whether  or  not  certain  shipments, 
notably  shipments  of  goods  sold  on  fob  and 
fas  terms,  are  covered  by  approved  dual- 
rate  contracts.  Without  the  provision  con- 
tained In  the  He-use  version,  the  way  is  left 
open  for  conferences  to  charge  contract  ship- 
pers with  breach  of  their  dual-rate  contracts 
when  they  sell  goods  to  buyers  who  elect  to 
ship  via  nonconference  carriers.  The  dele- 
tion of  this  provision  could  be  construed  to 
permit  the  conferences  to  forbid  contract 
shippers  from  doing  business  with  anyone 
who  will  not  surrender  his  right  to  make  his 
own  shipping  arrangements.  We  u'ge  that 
this  provision  be  restored  to  the  bill  in  order 
that  it  be  made  clear  that  C<ingress  does  not 
intend  tD  allow  the  shipping  conferences  to 
dictate  the  terms  upon  which  one  merchant 
inu"t  sell  to  anrther 

Another  provision  deleted  from  the  House 
enactment  which  should  be  reinstated  is 
that  precluding  any  requirement  that  ship- 
pers divert  their  shipments  from  natural 
routings.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  was 
to  Insure  shippers'  freedom  to  choose  the 
ports  from  wWch  and  to  which  to  ship  their 
goods.  It  Is  one  thing  for  Congress  to  p>cr- 
mlt  a  system  of  contracts  under  which  ship- 
pers must  promise  that  when  they  ship  from 
a  particular  port  they  will  use  conference 
vessels,  but  it  Is  a  wholly  different  thing  to 
permit  conferences  to  compel  shippers  to 
ship  from  a  particular  port  when  It  may  be 
more  economical  for  them  to  ship  from  other 
ports  which  the  conferences  may  not  hap- 
pen to  serve  The  Department  of  Justice 
recommends  that  the  House  provision  on  this 
point  be  reinstated  In  H  R.  6775. 

We  are  also  concerned  with  clause  3  of 
section  3  of  the  subcommittee  print.  This 
clatise  would  limit  damages  recoverable  for 
a  shipper's  breach  of  a  dual-rate  contract 
to  actual  damages,  but  the  proviso  permits 
liquidated  damages  not  to  exceed  the  freight 
charges  at  the  contract  rate,  less  cost  of 
handling. 

We  reiterate  our  previous  objection  to  the 
proviso  In  this  clause.  It  is  our  understand- 
ing that  clause  3  Is  in  the  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  barring  the  past  practice  of  disguis- 
ing oppressive  penalties  in  the  form  of 
liquidated  damages  At  the  same  time  It  was 
desired  to  permit  liquidated  actual  damages 
where  desired  by  the  parties  so  as  to  avoid 
possible  future  uncertainties  and  contro- 
versies in  situations  where  actual  damages 
were  difficult  to  prove. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  present  for- 
mula will  not  achieve  the  objective  of  elimi- 
nating penalties.  The  proviso  assum.es  that 
the  actual  damages  for  a  shipper's  breach  of 
a  dual-rate  contract  are  the  same  as  dam- 
ages resulting  from  breach  of  a  space  reser- 
y  \tlon  or  btxjking  contract.  As  was  made 
clear  In  Assistant  Attorney  General  Loevin- 
ger's testimony  on  August  3,  1961,  the  pres- 
ent proviso,  which  In  effect  equates  the  two 
types  of  damage,  can  only  result  In  damages 
for  a  shipper's  dtial-rate  contract  breach 
far  in  excess  of  actual  damages.  In  Its  pres- 
ent form,  therefore,  the  bill  still  leaves  the 
way  open  for  unduly  harsh  and  punitive  re- 
sults. 

While  we  recoErnlze  that  any  effort  to 
spjecify  liquidated  damages  n.  ay  not  In  all 
cases  result  In  an  approximation  of  the  ac- 
tual dxuna^es,  we  observe  that  no  liquidated 
damage  formula  has  been  advanced  which 


does  not  also  constitute  a  severe  penalty  all 
out  of  proportion  to  the  actual  damages  suf- 
fered by  the  conference  or  Its  members. 
Since  the  demand  is  for  a  measure  which  Is 
certain,  is  fair  to  the  carrier,  but  at  the  same 
time  not  oppressively  punitive,  we  respect- 
fully suggest  that  the  committee  place  a 
maximum  on  liquidated  damages  of  1  'j 
times  the  spread  between  contract  and  non- 
contract  rates.  This,  we  believe,  is  a  fair  and 
reasonable  approach  to  the  problem.  It 
w,5uld  deter  a  shipper  from  disregarding  his 
dual  rate  contractual  obligations,  but  would 
not  place  him  In  jeopardy  of  being  required, 
in  the  event  of  breach,  to  pay  the  conference 
an  amount  clearly  having  no  logical  rela- 
tion to  the  loss  which  the  conference  can  be 
considered    to   have   sustained. 

Clause  5  oi  section  3  of  the  rubconunlttee 
prn.t  permits  the  approval  of  dual  rate  sys- 
tems where  the  maximum  spread  between 
contract  and  noncontract  rates  Is  15  per- 
cent. We  v;ew  any  spread  In  excess  of  10 
percent  as  unwarranted.  In  this  connec- 
tion. It  should  be  noted  that  the  House  re- 
port indicated  a  problem  in  determining  a 
maximum  Epread  figure  which  would  not 
penalize  a  shipper  who  does  not  choose  to 
limit  his  shipments  to  conference  vessels 
and  which  at  the  same  time  would  provide  a 
reasonable  inducement  to  execute  such 
agreements.  It  Is  the  considered  view  of  the 
Department  ol  Justice  that  the  15-percent 
maximum  spread  provided  for  In  clause  5 
of  section  3  of  the  subcommittee  print  does 
not  strike  such  balance.  Rather,  It  weighs 
heavily  on  the  side  of  coercing  shippers  to 
limit  their  cargoes  to  conference  vessels.  All 
would  agree  that  shippers  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  realistic  choice  in  deciding 
whether  to  contract  to  ship  exclusively  on 
conference  vessels  or  whether  to  retain  their 
right  to  ship  on  both  conference  and  non- 
conference  vessels  as  they  choose.  There  Is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  a  spread  of  15 
percent  would  foreclose  this  choice. 

While  the  difference  between  a  10-percent 
and  a  15-percent  spread  may  seem  to  be 
solely  a  matter  of  degree,  the  fact  is  that  in 
the  highly  competitive  and  price-conscious 
world  of  international  trade  an  additional 
handicap  of  5  percentage  p>oints  in  freight 
rate  markedly  reduces  a  shipper's  ability  to 
determine  whether  he  would  prefer  freedom 
to  lose  both  conference  and  nonconference 
vessels  rather  than  t>eing  limited  to  the  use 
of  one  type  of  service.  We  recommend  that 
a  10-percent  maximum  be  written  into  this 
clause  by  the  committee. 

We  would  next  direct  the  conamlttee's  at- 
tention to  the  provision  of  section  4  of  the 
bill  which  in  effect  would  permit  Board  ap- 
proval of  agreements  between  conferences 
serving  different  trades  which  are  comj>eti- 
tive.  with  the  proviso  tlxat  each  conference 
retain  what  the  bill  refers  to  as  the  "right 
of  independent  action."  We  tu-ge  the  com- 
mittee to  delete  the  proviso  thereby  clearly 
prohibiting  any  Inter  conference  agreements. 

While  the  existing  language  of  the  bill 
gives  a  conference  the  right  to  take  inde- 
pendent action  on  matters  embraced  within 
the  agreement.  It  nevertheless  permits  all 
parties  to  an  agreement  to  establish  a  uni- 
form policy  on  rates  and  other  competitive 
matters  when  It  serves  their  purpose  to  do 
so.  Tl^e  Department  of  Justice  is  convinced 
that  it  is  not  In  the  public  Interest  to  per- 
mit agreements  which  may  create  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  ocean  transpwrtation  to  or  from 
this  country.  Congress  should  not  sanction 
private  rate-fixing  schemes  or  supercartels 
which  could  embrace  every  port  through 
which  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  Is  conducted.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  deny  shippers  the  cost  savings  result- 
ing from  their  location  on  or  In  proximity  to 
a  particular  coastal  range. 

Another  amendment  to  »ect!on  15  of  the 
Shipping  Act  Is  the  provision  of  section  4 
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of  the  subcommittee  print  requiring  con- 
ferences to  police  their  agreements.  We 
question  the  policy  requiring  conferences 
to  engage  in  private  policing.  Congress 
should  neither  require  nor  permit  cartels, 
even  the  ones  in  ocean  shipping,  to  use 
penalties  to  coerce  compliance  with  their 
cartel  agreements.  Nor  do  we  believe  Con- 
gress should  delegate  to  cartels  the  responsi- 
bility for  enforcing  our  maritime  laws,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  potential  harm  that 
could  be  caused  by  unwarranted  coerced 
disclosure  of  confidential  business  records  to 
competitors  and  from  the  assessment  by  the 
cartels  of  harsh  or  discriminatory  penalties. 
Section  5  of  the  subcommittee  print  pro- 
vides that  agreements  filed  with  the  Board 
after  passage  of  the  proposed  act  are  lawful 
until  disapproved  by  the  Board.  There  is  no 
limit  set  on  the  period  within  which  the 
Board  must  act  on  such  agreements.  The 
exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws  of  any 
cartel  agreement,  and  certain  cartel  tying 
devices,  is  a  most  serious  matter  and  a  de- 
parture from  our  free-enterprise  principle 
that  competition  should  be  the  rule  of  trade. 
No  dual-rate  agreement  should  be  permitted 
to  go  into  effect  for  an  unlimited  period. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board,  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  House  committee.  Indicated 
that  a  1-year  period  would  be  a  realistic  one 
within  which  to  review  and  dispose  of  the 
number  of  agreements  which  are  likely  to 
be  filed  after  passage  of  this  legislation. 
If  it  taices  the  Board  a  longer  period  to  review 
such  agreements,  at  least  the  unsupervised 
dual-rate  system  cannot  continue  to  be  em- 
ployed during  any  such  delay.  On  the  other 
hand,  under  the  provision  in  the  subcom- 
mittee print,  any  delays  experienced  by  the 
Board  would  have  the  effect  of  permitting 
the  unsupervised  dual -rate  system  to  con- 
tinue in  effect.  Clearly,  this  would  encour- 
age dilatory  tactics  and  tend  to  postpone 
indefinitely  the  clarification  of  stattos  of  all 
dual-rate  contracts  which  for  the  past  3 
years  Congress  has  been  seeking  to  provide. 
The  Department  of  Justice  also  recom- 
mends the  deletion  of  section  7  of  the  sub- 
committee print.  This  section  would  per- 
mit serious  inroads  to  be  made  upon  the 
confldential  relationship  between  shippers 
and  carriers  established  by  section  20  of  the 
1916  Shipping  Act.  It  must  be  appreciated 
that  shippers  are  required  to  disclose  certain 
of  their  private  business  affairs  to  carriers  to 
permit  the  assessment  of  proper  tariff 
charges.  Under  section  20  of  the  Shipping 
Act  the  carriers  are  in  return  put  under 
the  obligation  of  maintaining  such  data  in 
secrecy  so  that  the  shippers'  busuiess  trans- 
actions are  not  disclosed  to  competitors  and 
that  such  information  is  not  used  In  any 
way  to  the  shippers'  detriment. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  depart 
from  the  traditional  concept  of  section  20 
and  would  cause  a  substantial  lessening  of 
the  protection  which  shippers  now  enjoy. 
Under  the  Instant  bill  not  only  could  a  com- 
mon carrier  furnish  data  on  a  shipper's 
transactions  without  the  shipper's  consent 
but  a  "conference  or  any  person,  firm,  cor- 
poration or  agency  designated  by  the  con- 
ference" could  solicit  Information  as  to  a 
shlpper'3  transactions.  Presumably  this 
data  could  be  solicited  from  freight  forward- 
ers, terminal  operators,  warehotisemen  or  any 
other  persons  subject  to  the  Shipping  Act 
who  may  have  knowledge  of  the  shipper's 
transactions.  This  would  Involve  a  radical 
change  In  public  policy  and.  in  cur  opinion, 
would  open  the  way  for  widespread  abuses 
and  breaches  of  confidence  In  the  shipping 
industry. 

In  addition  to  these  potential  results,  the 
bill  creates  an  apparent  paradox.  While  a 
conference  or  its  agent  would  be  permitted 
by  the  profxjsed  legislation  to  solicit  infor- 
mation without  limitation,  those  other  than 
a  conference  carrier  who  might  be  solicited 


would  still  be  restrained  by  the  language  of 
section  20  from  disclosing  the  solicited  in- 
formation. Thus  section  7  of  the  instant  bill 
would  authorize  the  solicitation  of  data  from 
persons  whom,  were  they  to  divulge  it.  could 
be  criminally  prosecuted  for  doing  so  Any 
further  attempt  to  deal  with  this  anomalous 
situation  would  probably  create  niore  prob- 
lems than  it  would  solve.  Even  if  all  persons 
subject  to  the  Shipping  Act  were  to  be  au- 
thorized to  release  data  for  the  purposes 
stated  in  the  bill,  a  terminal  operator  or 
warehouseman  would  obviously  act  at  his 
peril  in  relying  on  a  representation  that  con- 
fidential data  he  was  solicited  to  disclose  was 
desired  solely  for  one  of  the  purposes  per- 
mitted by  the  bill. 

For  the  reasons  indicated  in  the  foregoing 
analysl.s.  the  Department  of  Justice  respect- 
fully urges  the  Committee  on  Commerce  to 
amend  the  subcommittee  print  of  HR.  6775 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
contained  herein 

The   Budget   Bureau   has   advised   that   It 
has  no  objection  to  the  submission  of   this 
report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adminis- 
tration's program.  jl 
Sincerely  yours,  !' 

Byron  WhIte. 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 


MIGRATORY  BIRD  TREATIES  NOT 
VIOLATED  BY  ESKIMOS  TAKING 
DUCKS  FOR  FOOD 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  Pi'efiident,  3 
months  ago,  the  people  of  Alaska  were 
startled  to  hear  over  their  radio.s  and  to 
read  iii  their  newspapers  that  the  local 
agents  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
had  arrested  Eskimos  in  the  fur  north 
and  far  west  of  the  49th  State  for  shoot- 
ing ducks  and  geese,  and  had  confiscated 
their  guns. 

This  has  never  happened  before  in 
the  history  of  Alaska. 

The  fish  and  wildlife  agentti'  justifi- 
cation for  their  unprecedented  action 
was  that  the  taking  of  these  birds  be- 
tween March  10  and  September  1  was  in 
violation  of  a  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  adopted 
in  1916,  for  the  protection  of  migratory 
waterfowl. 

The  convention  makes  exceptions  in 
the  case  of  Eskimos  and  Indians  who,  in 
the  words  of  the  convention,  "may  take 
at  any  season,  auks,  auklets.  guillemots, 
murres,  puffins,  and  their  eggs,  for  food 
and  their  skins  for  clothing,  but  the  birds 
and  eggs  so  taken  shall  not  be  sold  or 
offered  for  sale.  " 

But  the  convention  docs  not  make  ex- 
ception for  many  other  migratory  game 
birds  numbering  more  than  two  score, 
and  including  ducks  and  geese,  for  the 
taking  of  which  the  local  fish  and  wild- 
life agents  in  Alaska  arrested  Eskimos  in 
late  May  of  1961. 

The  news  created  a  sensation  Two 
days  after  the  arrests,  the  Associated 
Press  reported  that  100  Eskimos  at  Bar- 
row, the  northernmost  community  under 
the  American  flag,  had  gathered  at  a 
mass  meeting,  bringing  the  eider  ducks 
they  had  killed,  and  had  freely  signed 
statements  admitting  their  actions.  At 
a  subsequent  mass  meeting,  300  Barrow 
natives  signed  a  petition  asking  Pi'esi- 
dent  Kennedy  to  issue  emergency  regu- 
lations permitting  them  to  hunt  migra- 
tory waterfowl  for  food  at  any  time  of 
the   year,   and   if   enforcement   against 


them  to  prevent  this  was  to  take  place 
thereafter,  to  seek  a  change  in  the  con- 
vention. 

To  those  familiar  with  this  long-es- 
tablished custom  of  the  Eskimos,  this 
unprecedented  action  caused  surprise 
and  indignation.  This  was  the  universal 
reaction  in  Alaska  among  natives  and 
most  whites.  Governor  Egan  immedi- 
ately wrote  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall  in  protest.  As  a  press 
conference,  the  Governor  stated  that  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  treaty  was 
flexible,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  had  it  within  his  power  to  per- 
mit such  of  the  native  population  as  had 
always  taken  ducks  and  geese  for  food  at 
any  time  of  the  year  to  continue  to  do 
.so.     Governor  Esan  said: 

They  have  done  so  for  generatioi^s.  and 
the  flocks  have  not  diminished  because  of 
their  activities.  Commonsense  and  good 
Judgment  should  prevail.  '\^'e  should  not 
deprive  these  people  of  their  very  existence. 

Welfare  costs  would  jump  $150,000  a 
year,  the  Governor  further  pointed  out. 
if  this  always  hitherto  available  food 
supply,  on  which  the  Eskimos  had  de- 
pended, were  cut  off. 

Governor  Egan  al.<?o  voiced  a  widely 
believed  rea.son  for  the  unprecedented 
action  of  the  local  fish  and  wildlife 
agents;  namely,  that  "now  that  the  State 
has  taken  over  its  owti  game  and  fisheries 
program,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
had  to  do  something  to  justify  its  ex- 
istence in  Alaska." 

In  Alaska,  the  fish  and  wildlife  agents 
demanded  prompt  prosecution  of  the 
Eskimos  by  the  U.S.  attorney  at  Fair- 
banks. However.  Assistant  U.S.  At- 
torney Jerry  Shortell  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
guidance.  The  A.s.sociated  Press  reported 
Secretary  Udall  as  saying,  at  a  press 
conference.  "The  law  is  the  law."  and 
indicating  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
enforce  it. 

Being  convinced  that  an  error  had 
been  committed  .somewhere,  or  that  at 
least  an  unfortunate  situation  had  been 
needlessly  created,  the  Ala&ka  congres- 
sional delegation.  Senator  Bartlett. 
Rcpicsentative  R.^lph  Rivers,  and  I 
called  on  Secretary  Udall  to  discuss  the 
matter.  The  meeting  took  place  in  his 
office  on  tlie  Assistant  Secretary  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife,  Mr.  Frank  P.  Briggs.  and 
other  representatives  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  were  present. 

Secretary  Udall's  stated  position  at 
that  time  was  again  that  "the  law  is  the 
law"  and  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
enforce  it. 

The  member.?  of  the  Alaska  delegation, 
however,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
there  was  substantial  doubt  in  their 
minds  just  what  "the  law'  in  this  case 
was.  They  voiced  the  view  that  it  was 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  action  taken  by 
the  fish  and  wildlife  agents  in  Alaska 
in  May  1961  with  the  fact  that  since  1916 
no  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  no  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  had  made  any  at- 
tempt to  enforce  what  was  now,  for  the 
first  time,  presumed  to  be  "the  law." 
From  1916  to  1940,  the  protection  of 
birds  and  other  wildlife  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture througli  its  agency,  the  Biological 
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Survey,  which  in  1940  was  merged  with 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  the  resulting 
agency,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
with  jurisdiction  over  both  marine  and 
land  animals,  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  But  throughout 
this  entire  period  of  the  convention  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States  to 
protect  migratory  birds,  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  Eskimos  and  Indians  in 
Alaska  had  been  vested  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

The  delegation,  therefore,  expressed  its 
dissent  to  Secretary  Udall  from  the  posi- 
tion he  had  taken  at  that  time,  saortly 
aft^'r  arrests  of  Eskimos  in  Alaska. 

The  reason  for  that  dhssent  is  based  on 
a  number  of  factors. 

The  Eskimos  are  meat-eaters,  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  vegetables  do  not 
Slow  naturally  in  the  Arctic.  Before  the 
coming  of  the  white  man.  so-called 
white  man's  food — flour,  cereals,  dried 
fruits,  canned  vegetables,  coffee,  tea, 
sugar — did  not  exist  in  the  E.skimo  world. 
In  villages  where  they  now  exist,  the 
Eskimo  frequently  has  no  money  to  buy 
them. 

So,  the  Eskimo  has  depended  on  whale 
meat.  seal,  walrus,  fish,  caribou,  and 
birds,  particularly  the  eider  duck.  From 
time  immemorial,  the  Eskimos  have  been 
taking  eider  ducks  and  gee.«ie.  as  well  as 
other  nonmigratory  bird.s — taking  them 
with  slings  and  other  implements  of 
their  own  devising  before  the  white  man 
introduced  flireaims.  In  the  late  spring, 
and  with  time  variations  in  different 
parts  of  farflung  Eskimo  Alaska,  no 
Other  form  of  life-sustaining  game  is 
available.  The  nonavailability  at  such 
times  of  these  other  game  foods  is  based 
on  climatic  conditions,  such  as  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  pack  ice  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  Bering  Sea  and  the  inacces- 
sibility or  scarcity  of  certain  food 
animals  because  of  these  ."^ea.sonal  con- 
ditions. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  despite  the 
inclusion  in  the  Migratory  Bird  Conven- 
tion— or  treaty — of  ducks  and  geese 
among  the  birds  not  to  be  taken  from 
March  10  to  September  1,  the  estab- 
lished habits  of  the  Eskimos  and  their 
essential  needs  were  considered  by  the 
Fedei'al  authorities  after  the  convention 
was  ratified  in  1916.  How  otherwise  ex- 
plain the  total  absence  of  any  effort  at 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  against  the  Eskimos  of  Alaska? 
A  corresponding  absence  of  enforcement 
against  Canadian  Eskimos  appears  to 
have  characterized  the  corresponding 
Canadian  authorities,  including — and 
thus  differing  from  the  U.S.  fish  and 
wildlife  agents  in  Alaska — the  year  1961. 

It  should  be  especially  not^  that  in 
transmitting  the  treaty  to  the  Congress, 
neither  the  President  nor  the  Secretary 
of  State  made  mention  of  the  fact  that 
ratification  of  the  treaty  would  involve 
substantial  budgetary  implications  in 
welfare  costs  for  natives  who  would  be 
deprived  of  a  vital  food  source.  Can  it 
be  said  that  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  did  not  make  full  disclosure 
to  the  Senate  as  to  the  full  implications 
of  the  requested  ratification? 


Such  an  interpretation,  attributing,  in 
effect,  bad  faith  to  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  must  be  rejected. 

Instead  it  is  more  logical  to  interpret 
their  actions  as  indictatii"ig  that  they 
did  not  believe  that  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  would  cause  any  change  in 
the  living  habits  of  the  natives  and  that 
hungry  Elskimos  could  still  hunt  as  they 
had  done  since  time  immemorial  to  keep 
themselves  from  starvation. 

In  1916.  Franklin  Knight  Lane  was 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  President 
Wilson's  Cabinet,  and  continued  in  that 
post  until  1920.  He  was,  of  course,  fully 
aware  of  the  provisions  of  the  United 
States-Canada  Migratory  Bird  Treaty, 
indeed  perhaps  peculiarly  interested 
since  he  was  born  in  Canada.  Moreover, 
more  than  any  previous  Seci'etai'y  of  the 
Interior,  he  exhibited  a  deep  interest  in 
and  concern  for  Alaska.  On  his  motion, 
two  Alaskan  residents  were  successively 
appointed  as  Governors  of  Alaska.  No 
previous  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior  had  so 
great  a  knowledge  of  Alaska's  problems 
and  needs.  If  enforcement  of  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Treaty  of  1916  had  been  of 
concern  for  its  effects  on  the  Eskimos  of 
Alaska.  Secretary  Lane,  vocal  as  no  other 
Secretary  had  been  on  Alaskan  matters, 
and  particularly  outspoken  on  the  con- 
flicting and  overlapping  of  FWeral 
bureaucracy  in  that  territoiy.  would  cer- 
tainly have  asserted  himself. 

While  at  the  time  the  Seci'etary  of  the 
Interior  had  jurisdiction  over  the  natives 
of    Alaska — Eskimos.    Aleuts,    and    In- 
dians— and.    indeed,    over    all    Alaskan 
matters  not  specifically  r.ssigned  to  some 
other  Federal  department,  the  responsi- 
bility  for   the   managemeiit   of   wildlife 
was.  as  I  have  pointed  out.  lodged  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.     The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  President  Wilsons 
Cabinet  was  David  F.  Houston.    The  spe- 
cial responsibility  for  wildlife  was  vested 
in   one  of   the  Department  of   Agricul- 
ttire's    agencies,    the    Biological    Survey. 
That  bureau  was  headed  by  one  of  the 
Nation's    foremost    iiaturalists.    Edward 
William  Nelson.   He  had  been  with  the 
Biological  Suivey  since  1890,  was  pro- 
moted through  its  ranks,  was  made  its 
chief   in    1916,    and   continued   as   such 
throughout   the   Wilson    administration 
and  long  thereafter.    Now  it  happened 
that  despite  his  nationwide  jurisdiction. 
Nelson  was  one  of  the  great  specialists 
within  his  field  on  Alaska  and  particu- 
larly in  what  may  be  described  as  the 
Eskimo    country — the    littoral    of    the 
Arctic  Ocean  and  the  Bering  Sea.     He 
had  engaged  in  extensive  scientific  ex- 
plorations in  these  regions  as  far  back 
as     1877,     and     had    continued     them 
throughout  his  long  and  distinguished 
public    service.      While    his    knowledge 
covered   the  broad  field  of  biology,   he 
was  preeminently  an  ornithologist.     In 
addition  to  other  scientific  distinctions, 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  American 
Ornithological    Union.      His    published 
scientific   writings   included:    "Birds   of 
Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,"  as 
well  as  nimierous  other  papers  on  birds 
and   the   need  for   their  conservation. 
But  his  interest  ranged  beyond  animal 
life,  and  in   1908  he  had  published  his 


study     entitled     "The     Eskimo     About 
Bering  Straits." 

To  that  highly  and  uniquely  informed 
public  servant  fell  the  responsibility  for 
any  action  in  Alaska  involving  the  tak- 
ing by  Elskimos  of  the  birds  of  the  Bering 
Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  He  took  no 
action.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he 
saw  the  need  for  any  action.  We  shall 
see  how  45  years  later,  another  group  of 
distinguished  scientists  located  on  the 
scene,  and  through  personal  observation 
highly  knowledgeable,  would  register 
their  view  that  the  enforcement  pro- 
cedures of  1961  were  harmful  both  to 
the  Eskimo  and  to  the  ducks. 

Thus,  in  the  year  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Convention.  1916.  and  in  the  years 
immediately  following,  neither  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
in  whom  was  lodged  the  jurisdiction 
over  the  Eskimos  and  Indians  of  Alaska, 
and  Edward  W.  Nelson,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
his  re.sponsibility  for  the  migratory  and 
other  oirds  of  the  territory  of  Alaska, 
saw  any  need  for  action  in  regard  to 
the  taking  of  ducks  for  food  by  the 
Elskimos. 

If  ever  the  issue  was  pertinent,  it  was 
then — in  the  year  of  the  ratification  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  in  the 
years  immediately  following. 

And.  understandably,  with  that  prece- 
dent of  no  action  established  during  the 
sequent  4  years  in  the  Wilson  adminis- 
tration by  incumbents  Lane  and  Hous- 
ton, no  action  to  prosecute  the  Elskimos 
for  taking  ducks  was  taken  in  the  suc- 
ce.ssive  secretaryships  of  the  Interior  of 
John  Barton  Payne,  of  Albert  B.  Pall,  of 
Hubert  Work,  of  Roy  O.  West,  of  Ray 
Lyman  Wilbur,  or  Harold  L.  Ickes,  nor  in 
the  successive  Secretaryships  of  Agricul- 
ture of  Henry  T.  Meredith,  of  Henry  C. 
Wallace,  of  Howard  M.  Gore,  of  W.  M. 
Jardine.  of  Arthur  M.  Hyde,  of  Henry  A. 
Wallace. 

In  1940.  as  I  have  pointed  out.  the 
functions  of  the  Biological  Survey  were 
transferred  from  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  vested  in  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Tliis  Department  there- 
after had  responsibility  for  the  Eskimos 
and  Indians  of  Alaska,  and.  until  state- 
hood, for  wildlife  management  and  con- 
servation, retaining  the  latter  resp>onsi- 
bility  after  statehood  only  in  the  case  of 
previously  established  fish  and  wildlife 
game  refuges  or  ranges,  and  for  the  en- 
forcement of  international  treaties.  Yet 
neither  Secretary  Ickes.  after  receiving 
this  dual  responsibility  in  his  Depart- 
ment for  the  years  1940-45.  nor  his  suc- 
cessors. Julius  A.  Krug,  Oscar  L.  Chap- 
man. Douglas  McKay,  and  Pred  A. 
Seaton  felt  impelled  to  order  action  such 
as  was  taken  by  the  Alaska  fish  and 
wildlife  agents  in  May  of  1961. 

While  the  negative  action  of  nonen- 
forcement.  as  far  as  Eskimos  and  their 
taking  of  ducks  was  concerned  in  the  first 
43  years  of  the  United  States-Canadian 
Convention  is  impressively  evidential, 
positive  evidence  that  Eskimo  bird  tak- 
ing was  not  deemed  within  the  purview 
of  the  convention  is  furnished  by  Cir- 
cular  No.    10   of   the    Biological   Survey 
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issued  in  April  1933.  In  this  pamphlet, 
which  incorporates  the  Alaska  game  law 
of  January  13, 1925,  as  amended  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1931.  whtjse  enforcement  was 
the  province  of  the  Biological  Survey,  it 
is  stated: 

Nor  except  as  herein  provided,  shall  (any 
regulation)  prohibit  any  Indian  or  Eskimo, 
prospector  or  trareler,  to  take  animals  or 
birds  during  tlve  close  season  when  In  abso- 
lute need  of  food  and  other  food  is  not 
available  •  •  •  but  the  Secretary  (of  Agri- 
culture) by  regulation  may  prohibit  such 
native  Indians  or  Eskimos,  prospectors 
or  travelers  from  taking  any  species  of  ani- 
mals or  birds  for  food  during  the  close 
season  In  any  section  of  the  Territory  (of 
Alaska)  within  which  he  shall  determine 
that  the  supply  of  such  species  of  animals 
or  birds  la  In  danger  of  extermination. 

Clearly,  it  is  here  provided  that  Indi- 
ans and  Eskimos  may  take  birds  for  food 
during  the  close  season  for  food,  when 
the  need  is  there,  and  other  food  not 
available,  and  that  a  contrary  regula- 
tion of  the  Secretary  is  required  only  if 
and  when  there  appeared  to  be  danger 
of  extermination. 

Let  it  be  noted  here  that  Pish  and 
Wildlife  officials  have  admitted  to  me  in 
June  of  1961  that  the  taking  of  ducks 
and  geese  by  Eskimos  during  the  years 
have  in  nowise  depleted  the  supply. 

Shortly  thereafter,  in  1936,  a  conven- 
tion was  negotiated  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  "•  •  •  for  the  pro- 
tection of  migratory  birds  •  *  *."  in 
transmitting  the  draft  to  the  Senate, 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
stated  that  it  was  a  treaty  similar  to  the 
one  with  Canada  of  1916.  Since  some 
of  the  species  of  birds  protected  in  the 
earlier  convention  migrated  to  Mexico, 
it  was,  he  said,  desirable  to  extend  pro- 
tection to  them  there,  also. 

There  were  some  interesting  differ- 
ences in  the  texts  of  the  letters  of  trans- 
mission from  our  Secretaries  of  State 
and  in  the  texts  of  the  two  treaties,  al- 
though both  seemed  designed  for  the 
same  general  purpose;  namely,  to  save 
the  migratory  watei'fowl  from  extinc- 
tion. 

In  his  letter  of  transmission  of  the 
Canadian  treaty  on  August  17,  1916, 
Secretary  of  State  Robert  Lansing  gave 
this  justification  for  it: 

That  a  very  great  number  of  people  in  the 
United  States  are  personally  interested  in 
the  protection  of  our  migratory  wild  birds 
Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  are  about 
5  million  sportsmen  in  this  country  and  their 
number  Is  steadily  Increasing.  These  men 
are  all  dependent  upon  the  continuance  of 
our  supply  of  wildfowl  fear  their  sport,  and 
a  very  large  ninnber  of  them  are  in  conse- 
quence taking  an  active  interest  In  the 
present  treaty.  In  addition,  the  value  of  the 
proper  pwotection  of  our  migratory  insectiv- 
orous birds  Is  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
farmers  for  the  practical  assistance  they  give 
In  destroying  insects  Injurious  to  crops. 
P\irthermore,  millions  of  people  In  the 
United  States  are  deeply  Interested  in  the 
conservation  and  increase  of  bird  life  from 
an  esthetic  viewpoint,  as  well  as  on  accotint 
of  their  practical  utility. 

Conservation  of  the  birds,  first,  for 
sport;  second,  for  the  farmers'  crops; 
third,  for  their  esthetic  value — ^these  are 
the  three  and  the  only  reasons  alleged  in 
Secretary  Lansing's  letter  of  transmittal. 


It  is  a  well  accepted  principle  of  treaty 
interpretation  that  when  a  topic  is  not 
specifically  covered  by  the  written  words 
of  a  treaty,  then  customs  and  usage  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  of  ratification  and 
drafting  of  the  treaty,  and  continuing 
unabated  thereafter,  can  be  consulted  in 
interpreting  the  treaty.  Neither  the 
Canadian  nor  the  Mexican  treaties  pro- 
vides specifically  for  situations  where 
individuals  were  permitted  to  hunt  for 
essential  food.  We  must,  therefore,  go 
outside  the  written  words  of  the  treaties 
to  determine  the  intent  of  the  signa- 
tories to  the  treaties. 

As  already  indicated,  custom  and  us- 
age when  the  treaties  were  negotiated, 
signed  and  ratified,  and  subsequent 
thereto,  permitted  the  taking  of  ducks 
and  geese  for  food. 

One  may  well  ask:  Was  the  most 
basic  of  all  purposes  to  justify  conserva- 
tion of  these  migratory  waterfowl — 
namely,  their  use  as  food  for  those  who 
needed  the  food — considered  tnsuflScient- 
ly  important  to  list,  or  was  it  taken  for 
granted  as  one  purpose  of  the  treaty? 

I  prefer  to  assume  the  latter  That 
assumption  is  ju.stified  by  the  text  of 
the    convention.      Indeed,    its    preamble 

li-sts  the  value  of  the  birds  for  food  first, 
their  insectivorous  service  second,  and 
says  nothing  about  their  use  for  sport. 

The  letters  of  tran.smission  of  the  Mex- 
ican Treaty,  either  by  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull  to  the  President,  or  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  contain  no  dec- 
laration of  purpose,  but  the  Mexican 
Treaty,  in  its  preamble,  lists  four  values 
of  the  migratory  birds  in  the  following 
order:  sport,  food,  commerce,  and  in- 
dustry. 

There  are  other  differences:  The  Ca- 
nadian Treaty,  in  article  Vin.  provides: 

The  high  contracting  powers  agree  them- 
selves to  t-ik"?,  or  prnpof-e  to  their  respective 
appropriate  lawmaking  bodies,  the  neces- 
sary measures  for  insuring  the  execution  of 
the  present  convention. 

The  Mexican  Convention,  fbllouing 
article  I,  which  declares  its  purpose  to 
prevent  the  extinction  of  migratory 
species,  provides,  in  article  II: 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to 
establish  laws,  regulations,  and  provisions 
to  satisfy  the  need  set  forth  In  the  preceding 
article. 

And  it  lists  five  general  provisions,  one 
of  which  is  modified  by  permitting  the 
taking  of  birds  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  each  contracting  country. 

This  language  is  significant.  In  the 
preparatory  work  for  the  Mexican 
Treaty  are  two  memorandums  prepared 
for  the  U.S.  Charge  d'Affaire-s  in  Mexico 
City,  stating  that  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment intended  that  poor  people  might 
take  such  birds  for  food  but  not  for  sale. 
The  Mexican  authorities  were  desirous  of 
including  a  specific  exception  for  the 
indigent  poor  but  were  persuaded  not  to 
include  this  modification  in  the  final 
treaty  draft. 

Yet  article  857  of  the  Mexican  Civil 
Code  permits  the  indigent  poor  to  take 
such  migratory  fowl  at  any  time  regard- 
less of  season.  This  provision  continues 
I'l  full  effect. 

Thus,  the  three  nations,  signatories  to 
the   treaties,   achieved   the  same  result 


until  1960:  in  the  case  of  Canada  as  in 
the  United  States  through  nonapplica- 
tion  of  its  provisions  to  Eskimos  taking 
ducks  for  food;  in  the  case  of  Mexico,  by 
excluding  from  possible  prosecution,  in 
its  civil  laws,  the  indigent  poor.  The 
United  States  alone,  for  the  first  time — 
in  1961 — operated  to  prevent  the  greatest 
of  all  possible  uses  of  migratory  birds: 
their  use  for  food  by  those  needing  the 
food. 

These  con.siderations  prompted  me  to 
write  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  as 
follows : 

JrrwK  13,  19€1. 
Hon.  Dean  Rcsk. 
The  Secretary  of  State, 
Watliington,  DC. 

Gr.AR  Mr  Secrkt.^rt:  I  am  greatly  dis- 
turbed at  the  sudden  prosecution  of  Eski- 
mos and  Indians  in  Alaska  under  the  ml- 
Erratory  bird  laws  for  hunting  ducks  and 
cee?e  which,  since  time  immemorial,  have 
formed  an  essential  portion  of  their  food 
supply  I  am  at  a  lo.ss  to  explain  this  sud- 
den zeal  for  !:iw  enforcement. 

It  Is  my  underst.mdlng  that  this  action 
Is  founded  on  an  interpretation  of  the  1916 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  and  the  1936 
treaty  with  Mexico.  Since  one  treaty  Is  45 
ye.-irs  old  and  the  otlier  is  25  years  old  and 
since  the  E--=klmo"=  nnd  the  Indians  in  Alnpka 
have  all  during;  those  year? — and  before — 
been  huntln?  ducks  and  eeese  for  food  with- 
out prosecution,  can  It  nut  be  said  that  the 
proper  Interpretation  of  both  these  treaties 
is  that  the  preexLslng  rights  of  Efrkiinr>s  and 
Indians  are  not  be  allcctcd  by  Uieir  pro- 
visions? 

If  this  Interpretation  is  not  possible,  then 
I  would  suE;fTest  th.it  the  Governments  of 
Canftd''.  and  Mexico  be  apiTToached  without 
delay  and  codicils  adopted  for  l>oth  treaties 
eirmptlniT  the  hunting  of  ?eese  and  dunks 
by  Efklm  -s  and  Indians  where  such  hunting 
Is  for  the  purpose  of  securing  food  for 
themselves  and   their  iamlUes. 

I  am  writing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
requestlnc;  that  enforcement  measure* 
against  Indians  and  E.'^klmos  hunting  ducks 
find  eeej^e  in  A!askn  for  food  be  suspended 
until  a  ruHnc:  on  this  InterpretBtlon  can  be 
obtained  or  until  the  adoption  of  appro- 
priate codicils  to  these  treaties  can  be  ne- 
gotiated. 

In  any  event.  I  would  appreciate  an  op- 
portunity of  conferring  with  the  appro- 
priate officials  of  your  Department  and  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  on  this  most  pressing 
mn^^ter. 

With  al!  best  wishes,  T  am. 
Cordially  yours. 

Ernest  GErrss-iNG. 

U.S.  Senator. 

I  sent  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  had  ^Tit- 
ten  to  Secretary  Rusk  to  Secretary 
Udall,  as  follows: 

Hon.  Stew.\rt  L.  Ud.m,l, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Wafthington,    DC. 

Dear  Mr  Stckttkkt-  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  letter  I  have  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  concerning  the  Interpretation  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Treaties  with  Great 
Britain  and  Mexico.  I  believe  this  letter  is 
self-explanatory. 

I  believe  that.  In  all  fairness  to  the  In- 
dians and  Eskimos  of  Alaska,  this  sudden 
reversal  in  enforcement  procedures  should 
be  suspended  until  there  has  been  ample 
opportunity  either  to  explore  fully  the  va- 
lidity of  the  Interpretation  of  the  treaty 
which  I  have  advanced  or  to  negotiate 
protocols  with  the  Governments  of  Mexico 
and  Canada.  I  hope  that  you  will  follow 
this  course  of  action. 
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In  the  meantime,  as  I  suggested  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  I  would  welcome  an  op- 
portunity In  the  immediate  future  of  con- 
ferring with  the  appropriate  officials  of  your 
Department  and  the  E>epartment  of  State. 

With  all  best  wishes.  I  am, 
Cordially  yours. 

Ernest  Gruening. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  replied  as  fol- 
lows : 

Dear  Senator  Grueni.no:  Your  letter  of 
June  13  was  the  first  Indication  to  the  De- 
partment that  a  problem  exists  in  relation 
to  enforcement  of  migratory  bird  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  Eskimos  and  Indians 
In  Alaska. 

The  laws  governing  the  taking  of  ducks 
and  geese  are  formtilated  under  applicable 
provisions  of  a  treaty  witii  Great  Britain 
on  behalf  of  Canada  signed  in  1916  and  a 
treaty  with  Mexico  signed  in  1936.  While 
tliese  treaties  provide  sufTicient  latitude  for 
regulations  permitting  the  taking  of  certain 
migratory  birds  for  food,  a  closed  session  is 
provided  for  i>etween  Marcli  10  and  Septem- 
ber 1  of  each  year  for  conservation  purposes 
Certain  exceptions  are  noted  in  the  Cana- 
dian Treaty,  but  they  are  not  In  question 
here.  The  Department  has  no  responsibil- 
ity for  enforcing  these  treaties. 

However,  should  it  be  determined  that 
inequities  do  exist,  the  Department  would 
Interpose  no  objection  to  the  correction  of 
these  inequities  It  would  be  expected  that 
any  such  measures  would  be  based  on  sci- 
entific findings  in  respect  to  sound  conser- 
vation  principles. 

I  should  be  happy  to  make  representatives 
of  the  Department,  knowledgeable  in  this 
field,  available  for  dlscus.vion  with  you,  at 
your  convenience. 

Sincerely    yours. 

Dean  Rusk. 

I  likewise  sent  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  Secretary  Rusk  to  A.s.sistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Frank  P.  Briggs.  who  is 
in  charge  of  fish  and  wildlife.  A.ssistant 
Secretary  Briggs  replied  as  follows; 

Dear  Senator  GRtTNiNC  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  June  13  transmitting  a  copy 
of  your  letter  to  .Secret;iry  Rusk  regarding 
the  Migratory   Bird  Treaty. 

As  you  will  recall,  dvirlng  our  recent  meet- 
ing with  the  Alaskan  congressional  delega- 
tion, this  subject  was  thoroughly  discussed 
I  thought  It  was  a  fruitfxil  ses.sion  and  trust 
we  were  able  to  clarify  the  Department's 
j>o6ition  on  this  matter 
Sincerely  yours. 

Frank  P.  Briccs 

Since  it  was  evident  to  me  that  the 
Department's  position,  as  expre.ssed  by 
Assistant  Secretary  Brings,  did  not  afford 
any  satisfactory  solution.  I  replied  as 
follows: 

Hon.  Frank  P.  Briccs. 

As.si.stant  Secretary  oj  Hie  Interior  for  Fi.sh 
and  Wildlife.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Briocs:  Replying  to  your  letter 
of  July  12.  in  which  you  say.  ccincerning  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty,  that  at  the  recent 
meeting  with  the  Congressional  delegation, 
this  subject  namely,  the  taking  of  birds 
by  the  Eskimos  for  food— was  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  further,  that  you  considered 
it  a  fruitful  session.  In  the  course  of  which 
you  were  able  to  clarify  the  Departments 
position  on  the  matter 

My  Impression  Is  that  the  Department's 
position,  as  stated  at  the  meeting,  was  that 
the  Eskimos  were  entitled  to  no  special  con- 
siderailon;  that  although  they  had  taken 
ducks  for  food  since  time  immemorial  with- 
out let  or  hindrance,  the  unprecedented 
strict   enforcement    this   year,   for   the   first 


time,  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  had 
tlie  Department's  approval. 

Speaking  for  myself,  and  I  feel  I  likewise 
express  the  view  of  my  two  colleagues  in  the 
congressional  delegation.  I  think  this  is  a 
most  regrettable  attitude  and  one  that  needs 
further  sttidy  and.  we  hop>e  revision  It  is 
my  belief  that  when  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaties  with  Mexico  and  Canada  were  en- 
acted, the  aboriginal  rights  of  our  natives 
in  this  field  were  either  tacitly  recognized 
by  nonenforcement — and  shotild  coiitinue 
to  be — or  that  if  that  is  not  the  ca.se.  those 
of  tis  concerned  with  tills  human  and  vital 
problem  should  press  lor  reinterpretation  or 
modification  of  the  treaties 

It  does  seem  contrary,  in  my  judgment  at 
least,  to  the  ideology  of  the  "New  Frontier" 
that  these  natives,  who.  In  the  great  major- 
ity of  cases  are  dependent  on  a  supply  of 
migratory  birds  during  this  session  of  the 
year  il  am  referring  to  those  who  still  pur- 
sue a  subsistence  economy)  shovild  not  have 
prior  consideration  over  the  interests  of  a 
few  professional  duck  hunters  for  sport  in 
the  older  48  States  There  Is  the  further 
fact,  which  I  think  could  be  substantiated, 
tliat  the  taking  of  these  ducks  in  the  past 
by  the  Eskimos  for  food  has  not.  In  any  sense, 
depleted  the  supply 

In  the  circumstances.  I  hope  that  the  De- 
partment will  not  coiislder  its  position  estab- 
lished as  It  appeared  to  be  at  our  meeting, 
but  that  it  will  be  prepared  to  e.pproach 
this  que.siion  from  a  standpoint  of  relative 
values  and  essential  human  rights. 
Cordially  yours. 

Ernest  Gri'eking. 

US   Senator. 

Secietaiy  Brings  replied,  more  or  less 
reaffiimmg  his  previous  position  His 
letter  follow.s 

Dear  Sf.nator  Gruening;  This  will  ac- 
knowledge your  letter  of  July  18  As  Indl- 
c.'ited  in  our  earlier  correspondence  and  In 
conversation,  we  are  much  concerned  about 
the  welfare  of  the  Eskimos.  However,  treaty 
provisions  give  the  Department  no  recourse 
but  to  carry  out  a  progressive  program  of 
enlorcement. 

Our  program  continues  to  be  one  of  infor- 
miition  and  education.  It  has  not  been  one 
of  sudden  eiiforceinent.  Rather  It  has  been 
In  effect  since  the  midforties  with  attention 
at  first  given  to  the  more  hea\lly  populated 
settlements 

We  certainly  Intend  to  continue  studying 
all  possiljle  solutions.  Talks  will  be  initiated 
with  representatives  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment in  an  attempt  to  secure  treaty  revi- 
sions. I  am  sure  you  recognize  that  there 
is  no  easy,  equitable  solution,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  enforcement  of  exist Ing 
laws  and  regulations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

F>ANK  P    BRIGGS. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Meanwhile,  numerous  letters  had  been 
received,  not  merely  from  Eskimos  pre- 
senting their  plight  and  requesting  some 
remedy,  but  letters  from  others  express- 
ing their  dismay  at  tlie  unprecedented 
enforcement. 

Typical  of  the  Eskimos'  plea  was  a 
petition  sent  by  Paul  Green  and  133 
others  from  Nome  addressed  to  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.    It  said : 

We.  tlie  people  that  live  along  tiie  coast 
of  the  Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  have 
always  experienced  a  lot  of  trouble  in  ob- 
taining enough  to  eat  during  the  time  of  the 
spring  breakup.  At  this  time  of  year  seals 
are  scarce  and  hard  to  catch,  the  rivers  have 
much  ice.  and  the  fish  runs  have  not  begun, 
nor  have  the  greens  apjDeared.  In  the  past 
we  have  been  able  to  get  waterfowl  for  food 
during  this  time,  but  now  you  tell  us  that 


we  cannot  hunt  them  for  food  during  the 
spring  We  would  like  to  have  those  laws 
changed    especially  on  eider  ducks. 

Many  waterfowl  fly  by  the  coast  during 
the  spring  and  many  of  them  fly  over  to 
Siberia  and  are  killed  there.  We  have  heard 
thnt  very  few  of  the  eider  dticks  ever  leave 
Alaska,  and  that  we  are  the  only  people 
that  hunt  them.  Thus  we  believe  that  we 
should  be  permitted  to  shoot  elder  ducks 
during  the  spring  because  there  are  many 
oi   them  and  we  need  them  for  food. 

We  hope  that  you  can  chaijge  the  regula- 
tions soon  We  ha\e  always  needed  water- 
fowl during  the  spring,  and  we  still  need 
them  for  food.  If  you  cannot  change  the 
laws  for  us,  many  of  the  families  will  be 
hungry  and  unhappy  We  want  to  obey  the 
laws  but  it  is  difficult  to  do  so  when  the 
family  is  hungry  and  needs  the  food  you 
say  we  cannot  take. 

Six  residents  of  Anvik.  an  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  lower  Yukon  River,  wrote  as 
follows : 

We  here  in  Anvik  feel  a  real  hardship  be- 
cause of  this  law  We  find  it  impossible  to 
obtain  fresh  meal  of  any  kind.  In  the  past 
we  have  always  relied  on  what  few  geese  and 
ducks  we  could  get  in  the  spring  to  tide  us 
over  until  we  could  get  fresh  fish  after  the 
breakup.  Those  of  us  with  big  families  could 
never  afTorc!  to  buy  canned  meat  trom  the 
store,  even  if  It  was  always  available  in   the 

Store.  We  don't  even  like  to  eat  canned 
meat. 

We  have  always  hunted  ducks  and  geese 
in  the  spring  and  we  can't  see  how  the  few 
ducks  and  geese  we  get  each  year  are  going 
to  cut  down  the  total  number  in  the  world. 
It  seems  that  this  problem  might  be  caused 
by  the  many  who  jtist  hunt  for  the  sport  of 
it. 

As  It  is  now  wc  are  faced  with  two  clioices 
here.  We  can  either  go  without  meat  fer 
about  2  months,  or  we  are  forced  to  break 
the  law  in  order  to  feed  our  families. 

As  you  know,  legal  bird-game  hunting  is 
from  .Sejit ember  1  to  December  3.  We  here 
in  the  interior  only  see  ducks  and  geese  for 
le'y;  than  half  of  that  time  If  we  could  have 
some  of  this  season  in  the  springtime  when 
we  need   it   more,   it  would  really  help. 

A  letter  from  a  clergyman,  the  Rev- 
erend Rene  Astruc.  S.J.,  from  St.  Mi- 
chael, on  the  Bering  Sea.  to  Senator 
Bartlett.  of  which  I  received  a  copy, 
states: 

These  pi.rts  of  AUiska  have  Ijeen  in  quite 
an  uproar  recently  the  sudden  decision  by 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  to  eiiforce  the  law  of 
no  hunting  waterfowl  at  the  spring  of  the 
year  has  taken  everybody  by  surprise.  This 
law  IS  well  known  but  has  seldom  been  en- 
forced on  the  native  population  for  the 
simple  reason  that  these  birds  are  just  about 
the  only  food  these  people  have  at  this  time 
of  the  year  Therefore  1961  has  been  a  par- 
ticularly bad  year  resourcewise 

When  there  Is  no  other  food  available  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  you  cannot  expect 
these  people  who  have  always  depended  on 
the  waterfowl  to  stop  hunting,  I  should 
add  that  they  kill  relatively  little  and  that 
all  Is  used  for  food.  'Very  little  seems  to 
be  done  Is  these  parts  to  destroy  natural 
predators  •  •  *  and  the  damage  caused  by 
these  far  surpasses  any  other.  The  people 
are  going  to  continue  hunting  lor  food  *  '  * 
It  IS  my  observation  that  the  lack  of  wise 
rules  is  destroying.  In  the  mind  of  the  na- 
tive people,  the  notion  that  such  organiza- 
tion as  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Is  there  to 
help  them  by  protecting  their  resources. 
Neither  can  work  well  without  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  other  This.  I  am  afraid,  is  not 
the  way  to  obtain  that  of  the  native  people 

Typical  of  another  letter  from  other 
than    Eskimos    was    one    written    from 
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Minto,  a  native  village  on  the  Tanana 
River,  by  the  Reverend  Gordon  Olson, 
whose  experience,  in  addition  to  his  mis- 
sionary service,  included  the  local  post- 
mastership  and  acting  as  a  licensing 
agent  and  tagging  officer  for  the  Alaska 
State  Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 
The  Reverend  Olson  wrote  as  follows : 

Dear  Senator  Grttening:  The  news  of  the 
arrest  of  several  hunters  at  Barrow  and  the 
confiscation  of  a  large  amount  of  ducks  and 
geese  from  residents  there  by  an  agent  or 
agents  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
is  a  very  disturbing  matter  to  the  people  of 
the  villages.  To  a  person  who  Is  aware  of  the 
native  dependence  on  wildlife,  this  episode 
borders  on  the  ridiculous. 

In  the  past  9  years  in  serving  as  a  mission- 
ary in  villages  and  lately  also  as  license  agent 
and  tagging  officer  for  the  Alaska  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Game,  I  have  come  in  close 
contact  with  the  need  of  natives  to  hunt  in 
order  to  provide  for  their  families  when 
there  is  a  need.  At  times  the  shelves  In  the 
homes  are  bare.  A  meal  may  consist  of 
cofifee  or  tea  and  meat  in  some  form.  Then 
lor  someone  to  come  along  and  say  you  can't 
hunt  because  the  season  is  closed  seems  ab- 
solutely absurd.  Should  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  continue  this  harassment  of  the 
native  way  of  providing  for  their  families — 
carried  on  long  before  the  coming  of  the 
white  man — most  villages  would  be  nearly 
100  percent  dependent  on  welfare.  Also  the 
Initiative  of  providing  for  their  famlllea 
would  be  lost.  This  whole  matter  is  a  very 
serious  matter,  for  in  effect,  ail  the  native 
people  are  on  trial. 

You  have  been  so  helpful  In  the  past  In 
matte'-s  concerning  the  needs  of  villages.  I 
know  that  the  native  people  will  deeply  ap- 
preciate a  strong  effort  to  see  that  the  people 
can  continue  their  way  of  living  in  a  way 
which  Is  morally  right. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rev.  GoHDON  Olson, 

Postmaster. 

A  letter  from  another  clergyman,  the 
Reverend  Norman  Donohue,  S.J.,  pastor 
of  the  Little  Flower  Mission  at  Hooper 
Bay,  raised  some  additional  points  on  re- 
lated issues.  Father  Donohue  wrote  as 
follows : 

Honorable  and  Dear  Senator  GRtrENrNc: 
I  suppose  you  have  heard  from  many  Alas- 
kans regarding  the  "Battle  of  Barrow"  be- 
tween the  Eskimos  and  Fish  and  Wildlife. 
I  have  been  intending  to  write  you,  but  it 
took  a  remark  In  your  May  5  Newsletter  to 
get  me  to  the  typewriter. 

In  that  letter  it  is  stated  that  you  were 
not  opposing  the  appropriation  for  the  Kus- 
kokwim  National  Wildlife  Range  because 
State  officials  said  it  "may  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose in  the  management  of  the  waterfowl 
resources  of  the  area."  First  of  all.  If  the 
"State  officials"  quoted  are  the  State  Division 
of  Fish  and  Game,  their  attitude  has  been  no 
better  than  that  of  the  Federal  Fish  and 
Game.  A  year  ago,  when  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced In  the  State  legislature  to  remove  a 
discrimination  against  the  people  of  this 
coast  in  the  matter  of  seal  bounties,  the 
State  Fish  and  Game  Division  fought  it  tootii 
and  nail.  After  the  bill  was  passed  in  spite 
of  them  they  stalled  for  months  before  pay- 
ing the  bounty,  and  they  are  still  making 
wiiat  I  consider  an  Illegal  requirement  for 
certification  of  bounties.  I  do  not  know 
about  Mr.  Anderson;  he  was  on  leave  at  the 
time  of  the  bounty  bill.  But  he  is  leaving 
the  service,  and  quite  likely  one  of  his  under- 
lings who  was  guilty  of  fighting  justice  last 
year  will  take  his  place. 

Now  about  the  Kuskokwim  Range,  I  think 
Mr.  Seaton's  last-minute  move  to  est:ibli.-h  it 
was  quite  as  blameworthy  as  In  the  case  of 


the    Arctic    Range.     When    this    withdrawal 
was    first   proposed,    around    1955  <x    1966,   a 
public   hearing   was   held   In   Bethel    by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  with  speakers 
from  the  Pish  and  Wildlife.     I  was  ttatloned 
In   Bethel   In   those  days,   and  I   have   never 
seen    anything   like    the   way    in    which    th« 
Eskimos   threw   oCf   their   usual   lethargy    tc 
speak  against  the  measure.     They  tent  rep- 
resentatives from  all  the  villages  in  and  neax 
the  area.     Everyone,  white  and  Eskimo,  op- 
posed the  measure,  and   none  would   believe 
the  promises  of  the  representatives  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife.     The   whole  proceeduigs  were 
tape-recorded    as    well    as    transcribed,    and 
tliey    are    probably    still    somewhere    in    the 
precincts  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
According   to    Fish    and    WlldUfe.    the   sole 
purpose  of  the  reservation  was  to  give  the  De- 
partment power  to  regulate  oil  drilling  and 
mining  so  that  the  nesting  areas  would  not 
be  polluted.     It  seemed  like  using  r  cannon 
to  kill  a  mosquito;  surely  some  simpler  ex- 
pedient would  have  sufficed.     Now  the  first 
step  is  to  spend  $120,000  for  a  base  In  Bethel. 
To  make  the  occasional  Inspection  that  would 
be    necessary    to    check    on    oil    operations? 
More  likely   to  provide  a  base  for  breatlilng 
down  the  necks  of  all  the  residents  of  the 
area. 

And  that  brings  me  back  to  ray  original 
remark  about  the  "Battle  of  Barrow."  As 
you  must  realise,  the  problem  is  not  confined 
to  Barrow,  nor  to  the  Arctic  in  a  strict  sense. 
The  same  conditions  prevail  at  least  far 
enough  south  to  Include  the  Kuskokwim 
Basin,  and  probably  all  the  way  to  the  Aleu- 
tians. Our  people  here  at  Hoopet  Bay,  for 
instance,  axe  probably  more  dependent  on 
waterfowl  than  those  of  Barrow. 

And.  of  course,  it  is  not  just  a  quf^-^tlon  of 
elder  ducks.  The  people  of  Barrow,  and 
Governor  Egan.  have  been  making  b  fight  on 
the  eider  duck  question,  probably  because 
they  feel  they  have  a  better  case  there.  But 
what  needs  to  be  cleared  up  is  the  whole 
que.stion  of  migratory  birds  If  Fish  and 
Wildlife  has  suddenly  developed  a  tender 
conscience  concerning  treaty  violations,  why 
it  seems  we  shall  just  have  to  revise  the 
treaty. 

It  was  perhap.s  humorous  to  make  the 
magnanimous  gesture  of  allowing  Alaskans 
to  hunt  WTterfowl  until  the  1.5th  cf  Decem- 
ber when  the  !a.'t  birds  had  headed  south  In 
early  October.  It  may  have  been  funny  when 
Fish  sr.d  Wildlife  was  not  paying  much  at- 
tention to  the  Eskimos,  but  it  ceuses  to  be 
funny  now. 

Governor  E?an  put  hl.s  fingeir  on  the 
trouble  when  he  stated  it  looked  as  though 
Fish  and  Wildlife,  now  that  the  State  had 
taken  over  many  of  their  former  dtities.  had 
nothing  left  now  but  to  annoy  the  Eskimos. 
Branson  practically  ndm'tted  the  same  tiling 
later,  when  he  said  that  formerly  they  did  not 
have  enough  money  to  provide  operatives  to 
police  remote  aroa.s. 

Now,  Senator.  I  think  that  is  where  you 
come  in.  With  a  battle  for  the  world  on 
our  hands,  we  surely  cannot  afford  to  spend 
the  taxpayers  money  on  payir.g  Fish  and 
Wildlife  to  harass  the  E5klmos.  So  they  do 
rot  have  so  much  work  to  do  nw  that  the 
State  has  taken  over:  Fine.  Lr-'s  cut  their 
budget  accordir.gly.  No  need  for  them  to 
look  for  new  wildlife  activities.  If  they 
have  too  many  men,  let  them  fire  a  few. 
Maybe  they  can  find  some  useful  work  in 
another  line;  if  not,  they  can  go  on  relief, 
whither  they  are  trying  to  force  the  rest 
of  the  Eskimos. 

If  I  sound  a  bit  hot,  you,  as  tin  Ala'-kan. 
will  x'.ndcrstan.d.  You  know  how  'it  has  long 
been  said  it  was  safer  to  kill  a  man  than 
a  moose  In  Alaska.  Aenin,  honrt^t  law-en- 
forcement ofTiCcrr,  cannot  search  without  a 
warrant:  why  is  the  same  rot  true  of  game 
wardens?  It  Feems  to  me  to  be  hleh  time 
to  get  our  scale  of  values  back  to  order. 


Our  high  today  U  42°;  sorry  I  cannot 
send  you  a  little  to  refresh  you  in  a  Wash- 
ington summer.  I  hope  you  wlU  be  able  to 
keep  hitting  hard  for  the  rest  of  the  session, 
and  then  get  away  for  a  good  vacation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Norman  DoNOHtJi,  S.J. 

Considering  Father  Donohue's  views 
highly  pertinent  and  valuable,  I  trans- 
mitted his  letter  to  Secretary  Udall,  as 
follows: 

Dear  Mr  Secretary:  I  am  enclosing  copy 
of  a  very  pertinent  letter  from  Father  Nor- 
man Donohue,  a  Jesuit  priest  stationed  at 
Hooper  Bay.  Alaska,  which  bears  on  the  sud- 
den enforcement  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  against  the  Eskimos  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  provisions. 

As  you  know,  it  is  my  view  that  this  treaty 
can  properly  be  interpreted  to  permit  natives 
to  continue  doing  what  they  have  always 
done — to  take  some  of  these  ducks  for  food: 
and  that  is  particularly  true  In  the  case  of 
certain  species  of  ducks. 

Likewise,  you  will  notice  Father  Dono- 
hue's views  on  the  action  of  former  Secre- 
tary Seaton  to  have  the  Kuskokwim  Range 
withdrawn  after  he  had  been  notified  by  the 
American  people  that  he  would  no  longer 
continue  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
You  are  familiar  with  the  views  of  the  .Alaska 
congressional  delegation,  as  well  as  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  State  legislature,  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  trust  you  wUl  give  heed  to  this 
additional  valuable  testimo;iy  from  one  who 
knows  the  problems  first  hand— Father 
Donohue. 

Cordially  yours, 

Ernest  Grueninc. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Secretary  Udall  answered  my  letter, 
transmitting  Father  Donohue's  letter, 
replying  to  some  of  the  criticisms  made 
by  Father  Donohue.  Secretary  Ddalls 
letter  follows: 

Dear  Sen.ator  Grveninc:  Father  Norman 
Donohue  quite  apparently  has  had  much 
experience  with  the  Alaska  Eskimo*  and  we 
appreciate  receivuig  a  copy  of  his  letter  of 
June  21  which  accompanied  your  letter  of 
July  11. 

The  dedication  of  the  lands  within  the 
Clarence  Rhode  (Kuskokwim/  National 
WUdlife  Range  for  waterfowl  management 
purposes  has  been  applauded  by  conserva- 
tionists of  the  Nation.  The  lands  within 
the  range  comprise  the  niost  important 
waterfowl  production  habitat  in  all  of 
Alaska.  Important  also  is  the  waterfowl 
production  couti'ibution  this  area  makes 
to  the  total  waterfowl  resource  of  North 
America. 

The  man.\gement  of  the  Clarence  Rhode 
Range,  by  tlie  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
WUdlife  "of  this  Department.  wUl  be  d.- 
rected  at  preserving  and  Improving  tlie 
ecology  and  waterfowl  production  capacity. 
Additionally,  the  Bure.^u  will  regtilate  those 
exploitive  activities  that  if  uncontrolled 
could  permanently  endanger  and  de.'^troy 
this  native  waterfowl  habitat.  E?rperience 
has  taught  us  that  the  very  thing  that 
Alaskans  want,  a.«-s\ired  fish  and  wildlife 
populations  for  public  enjoyment  and  xise, 
can  only  be  had  through  applied  manage - 
mmt 

Father  Donohue  is  correct  In  his  state- 
ment that  the  conflict  between  the  terms  of 
the  migratory  bird  treaties  and  the  desires 
of  nr.tlve  people  of  Alaska  is  not  confined  to 
Barrow  or  to  the  killing  of  elder  ducks. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Treaties  with  Great 
Britain  (Canada)  and  Mexico,  ducks  of  all 
species  are  fully  protected  from  March  10 
to  Sfpten-.ber  1.  TTie  Barrow  people  are  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  hunting  eider  ducV:s 
In  the  spring  but  Eskimos  In  other  parts  of 
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Alaska  do  not  want  to  confine  their  hunting 
to  this  species.  This,  of  course,  complicates 
our  approach  to  solving  some  of  the  conflicts. 

In  considering  some  of  Father  Donohue's 
remarks.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  of  the 
36.000  Eskimos  in  Alaska  only  12  Indi- 
viduals were  arrested  in  the  spring  of  1960 
and  15  were  apprehended  this  year  for  tak- 
ing migratory  waterfowl  contrary  to  Federal 
and  State  regulations.  This  Includes  two 
men  apprehended  in  the  vicinity  of  Barrow. 
Alaska. 

These  people  were  from  estiibllshed  cora- 
mui.ltics  where  ample  food  Is  available  The 
basic  conflict  Is  the  desire  of  the  natives  to 
continue  certain  primitive  c\iEloms  and  yet 
live  in  civlliBed  communliies  They  have  by 
choice  given  up  many  of  their  old  customs 
but  they  want  to  ciir.g  to  their  assumed 
right  to  hunt  m  the  .spring. 

We  are  not  unaware  of  the  human  emotions 
involving  the  Eiklmo  people  in  Alaska.  We 
want  to  be  fair  with  U;cm  and  with  all  other 
citizens,  but  we  must  recognize  that  the  s<  t- 
tlement  of  the  i.-^^ues  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned In  this  Instance  cannc  t  be  reached 
quickly.  Niither  can  the  purposes  of  the 
treaties  with  Great  Britiun  (Canada)  and 
Mexico  be  ign  ired  In  reaching  this  settle- 
ment. All  of  us,  including  the  Eskimos. 
must  realize  that  the  development  of  any 
cou.".try  In  the  world  brings  with  :t  advan- 
tages and  diskd vantages,  and  one  of  the 
great  disadvantages  Is  the  closer  regulation 
of  mans  actlvitie.«  Tins  is  true  in  any  civi- 
lization; and  it  musi  have  become  obViOUs 
already  to  many  of  the  native  people  of 
Alaska. 

Some  of  the  publici'y  concerning  US 
game  management  agents  in  Ala.«=ka  has  been 
distorted.  Prior  to  statehr>od  thest^  men  were 
enforcing  the  terms  of  the  migratory  bird 
treatie  .  and  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act 
In  addition  to  their  other  enforcement  re- 
sponsibilities. Enforcement  activities  l:i  be- 
half of  resident  game  and  fish  naturally 
occupied  a  part  of  the  time  of  erch  agent  \n 
Alaska  under  Territorial  status,  but  in  those 
days  there  were  more  than  twice  as  many 
agentji.  With  statehood,  the  number  of 
agents  was  rtducf-i.  and  only  sufficient  men 
were  retained  to  meet  tlie  responsibilities  of 
the  Federal  Government 

One  of  these  responsibilities  Is  the  enforce- 
ment of  provisions  of  the  conventions 
(treaties)  with  Great  Britain  (Canada i  and 
Mexico,  and  no  one  has  authority  to  set 
aside  these  provisions  U  S  game  nianape- 
ment  aeents  are  expected  to  use  go^  id  judg- 
ment in  the  enforcement  of  'nei^c  treaties 
and  the  Treaty  Act  regulations,  but  they 
cannot  in  good  conscience  overlook  viola- 
tions of  these  agreements  and  the  regula- 
tions adopted  pursuant  t<:>  them. 
Slncererly  yours, 

Stewart, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  acknowledged  Secretary  Udall's  letter 
of  July  27.  and  summarized  my  belief.s 
and  purpose  regarding  this  unfortunat(> 
situation  by  saying: 

I  believe  that  we  have  not  gotten  to  the 
bottom  of  this  issue  at  all,  and  I  am  study- 
ing a  two-'way  approach:  one  to  determine 
whether  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  since 
the  provisions  of  tlie  treaty  were  never  en- 
forced against  the  Eskimos  In  the  nearly  half 
a  century  in  which  It  has  been  in  effect,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  It  was  never  Intended 
to  be  enforced  In  the  cnse  of  natives  taking 
this  svipply  for  food  Apparently  a  similar 
tradition  exls's  in  Canada.  A  second  ap- 
proach would  be  a  modification  of  the  treaty, 
which,  of  course,  would  be  more  cumbersome 
and  more  dlfflcvilt. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.«;k  unanimou.s  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  Secretary  Udall 
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of  August  7  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AtrctrsT  7,  1961. 
Hon    Stewart  L.  Udai.l, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Department  of  the 
Interior,   Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  acknowledge  your 
letter  of  July  27.  in  reply  to  mine  of  July 
11.  which  included  the  letter  of  Father 
Norman  Donohue  concerning  the  problems  of 
the  ducks  and  the  Eskimos.  I  wish  merely 
to  acknowledge  the  letter  at  this  time  be- 
cause I  believe  that  we  have  not  gotten 
to  the  bottom  of  this  issue  at  all,  and  I  am 
studying  a  two-way  approach:  one.  to  de- 
term:ne  whether  it  cannot  be  assumed  that 
since  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  were  never 
enforced  against  the  E.«kimos  in  the  nearly 
half  a  century  in  which  it  has  been  In  effect, 
it  m.'.y  be  assumed  th.at  It  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  enforced  in  the  case  of  natives 
taking  this  supply  1  >r  food.  Appareniiy.  a 
similar  situation  exists  in  Canada.  The  sit- 
uation is  a  pretty  serious  one,  and  the  feel- 
ing among  the  K;k:mos  is  far  deeper  than 
you  are  aware  of  A  second  approach  would 
be  a  modification  of  the  treaty,  which,  of 
course,  would  be  more  cumbersome  and  more 
diffl  ult. 

In  any  event.  I  want  you  to  know  that 
most  nearly  everyone  in  Alaska  is  concerned 
with  this  issue,  and  that  the  sentiment  is 
almost  universal  that  the  food  needs  of  the 
Eskimos  should  be  given  a  prior  and  sympa- 
thetic consideration  rather  than  the  pos- 
sible additional  availability  of  these  birds 
for   dvick   hunters. 

At  a  meeting  m  my  office  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
tiKV  admitted  that  the  Uik.ng  of  these  birds 
l;y  E-kimos  had  caused  no  appreciable  de- 
pletion in  the  supply. 
Cordially  yours. 

Ernest  GRtrrNTNC. 

U.S.  senator. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President. 
meanwhile,  new  light  on  the  ecological 
relations  of  Eskimos  and  the  cider  ducks 
came  from  the  Arctic  Rescarcli  Labora- 
tory at  Point  Barrow,  where  a  distin- 
guished group  of  scholars  have  been 
working  under  the  auspices  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska. 

This  impoi-tant  research  laborr.tor^-  on 
the  shore  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  at  the 
northernmost  point  under  the  American 
fla'.\  was  established  in  1947  with  funds 
from  the  Office  of  Nuval  Research.  For 
years  its  scientists  l;ave  been  hving  in 
the  very  Eskimo  comm-anity  most  deeply 
involved  in  the  prei?ent  conflict,  and  have 
had  a  unique  and  uneqi;alrd  opportu- 
nity to  observe  p.ll  its  aspects. 

Their  pertinent  and  important  views 
on  hilhei'to  unappreciated  biological  fac- 
toi'S  are  set  forth  in  a  letter  dated  August 
1  from  Max  C  Brewer,  Director  of  the 
Arctic  Re'^earch  Laboratory. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  let- 
ter, as  well  as  my  reply  to  Mr.  Brewer, 
be  printed  al  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  oi-dercd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Arctic  Research  Laboratort. 

UwrvERsiTT  OF   Alaska 

Point   Barrow,  Alaska 
Senator  Ervest  GRtrENiNO, 
US    Senate. 
Washington     D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Gbtening:  Recent  publicity, 
both  Alaskan  and  national,  appears  to  disre- 


gard some  very  salient  aspects  of  the  existing 
relationship  between  the  Eskimo  and  eider 
duck  poptilatlons  of  northern  Alaska.  This 
relationship  has  existed  for  many  hundreds 
of  years  and  from  the  biological  point  has 
attained  a  natural  predator-prey  relation- 
ship 

Eskimos  apparently  have  always  taken 
eiders  as  soor  as  tliey  arrived  in  the  spring, 
usually  early  May.  and  have  also  taken  both 
Juvenile  and  adult  birds  migrating  south  in 
the  early  fall  These  birds  are  an  essential 
part  of  the  Eskimo  diet  not  only  because 
these  native  people  are  predominantly  meat 
eaters  but  also  because  their  method  of  prep- 
aration provides  certain  necessary  Items  of 
diet  normally  obtained  through  eating 
vegetables  by  more  sout'.erly  located  popula- 
tions. To  deprive  tlie  Eskimos  of  these  very 
necessary  items  of  dici  could  have  far  reach- 
ing undesirable  effects  on  the  already  precari- 
ous  he>Uih   cf   these  people. 

It  Is  the  general  consensus  of  the  Arctic 
Rfsearch  Laboratory  and  its  associates  that 
the  population  of  eider  ducks  apparently  is 
in  ecological  balance  with  the  natural  pred- 
ators which  include  fuxes.  wolverines,  bears. 
weaoCis,  sc\eral  species  of  predatory  water- 
fowl, perhaps  some  fish,  and  the  Eskimos. 
In  fact,  the  urbanization  of  the  Eskimos, 
particularly  m  the  Point  Barrow  area,  may 
tend  to  upset  tlie  ecological  balance  in  favor 
of  the  ducks.  Tlie  increase  in  the  duck  pop- 
ulation would  be  expected  to  be  offset  by  an 
increase  in  some  faction  of  the  small  preda- 
tor population,  i.e.,  foxes,  wolverines  or 
weasels  and  thus  maintain  the  ecologic 
balance  of  nature  leaving  a  healthy  and  vig- 
orous duck  population.  Since  the  mainte- 
nance of  tliese  vigorous  populations  as  a 
result  of  ecological  balance  would  fulfill  the 
aims  of  good  conservation  practice  it  seems 
biologically  irrelevant  if  the  Eskimo  or  if  the 
fcx  Is  the  predator. 

Elder  ducks  are  not  a  sports  duck  Inas- 
much as  they  winter  at  sea,  do  not  travel 
the  great  natural  flj-ways.  and  because  of 
their  fishy  flavor,  are  not  eaten  by  nonnative 
populations.  This  factor  has  served  to  pro- 
tect tlie  eiders  by  restricting  the  hunting 
population  to  a  constant  group.  Although 
no  intensive  population  statistics  are  avail- 
able, there  appears  to  be  little  change  other 
than  cyclical,  in  the  elder  population. 

The  Eskimo  people  have  a  great  respect 
for  the  law  and  their  recent  difficulty  with 
the  authorities  is  the  result  of  their  method 
of  protest  to  a  law  which  they  regard  as  un- 
realistic and  a  very  great  threat  to  their 
health  and  economy.  Tlie  most  outstanding 
aspect  of  this  unrealism  is  that  the  eider 
duck  is  not  present  in  northern  Alaska  dur- 
ing the  legal  hunting  season.  For  these 
reasons,  we  believe  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  a  moratorium  on  enforcement,  witli 
respect  to  Eskimos,  of  the  hunting  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  of  1916  with  Great  Britain 
and  the  treaty  of  1936  with  Mexico  and  to 
endeavor  to  reinterpret  tliese  treaties  with 
respect  to  the  Eskimo.  We  believe  that  this 
would  be  advantageous  to  both  the  Eskimo 
and  a  healthy  elder  duck  pop'ulation. 

We  are  happy  that  the  Arctic  Researcli 
Laboratory  could  be  of  service  to  you  In  for- 
warding this  Information.  Please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  on  us  should  you  wish  that 
we  Investigate  this  matter  in  greater  detail. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Max  C   Brewer. 

Director. 


Avcvst  4,    1961. 
Mr.   Max   C.   Brewer. 

Director,  Arctic  Research  Laboratory,  Barrow, 
Alaska. 
Dear  Max:    Thank   you   so  much   for   that 
excellent   letter   on   the  subject   of   Eskimos 
and  eiders. 

I   am   anything   but   happy,    as   are   many 
others,  at  what  has  taken  place.     There  Is 
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a  suspicion  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, which  never  enforced  its  regulations 
about  the  taking  of  ducks  by  Eskimos  out  of 
season,  is  doing  this  in  order  to  demonstrate 
that  it  is  still  around,  its  existence  in  Alaska 
is  Justified,  and  its  role  there  essential, 
and  that  not  all  of  its  functions  have  been 
assumed  by  the  state  department  of  fish  and 
game. 

Since  the  treaty  has  never  been  enforced 
during  the  near  half  century  of  its  existence 
in  regard  to  Eskimos,  and  I  am  informed 
that  a  similar  situation  exists  in  Canada, 
it  seems  to  me  implicit  that  it  was  never 
intended  to  be  enforced  as  far  as  natives 
taking  ducks  for  food.  Certainly  it  is  more 
important  that  they  should  take  these  ducks 
for  food  than  that  the  birds  be  saved  for 
the  use  of  sport  hunters  elsewhere.  Actually, 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  people  have  admitted 
that  there  has  been  no  serious  depletion  as 
a  result  of  the  Eskimos'  take. 

I  am  making  every  effort  to  prevent  similar 
Fish   and  Wildlife   action  In   the   future. 

I  am  approaching  the  question  in  two 
ways:  First,  to  see  whether  we  cannot  get 
an  administrative  decision  to  assume  that 
the  enforcement  such  as  was  practiced  this 
spring  was  not  called  for — although,  to  date, 
I  have  made  no  progress  with  the  Interior 
Department  with  that  approach — and  the 
second  is  to  try  to  get  a  revision  of  the 
treaty.  This  will  naturally  be  more  cumber- 
some and  perhaps  more  difficult,  and  It  will 
take  longer.     I  shall  try  both  approaches. 

Thanks  so  much  for  the  helpful  sugges- 
tions in  your  letter.  I  appreciate  having 
them.  They  will.  If  agreeable  to  you.  be 
included  In  a  speech  I  expect  to  make  In 
the  Senate  on  this  Issue. 
With  best  regards,  I  remain, 
Cordially   yours, 

ERNTSV    GRrF.NINC, 

U  S.  Senator. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President, 
however,  good  news  lay  ahead.  On  Au- 
gust 25  I  received  a  letter  from  Secretai-y 
Udall  and  was  happy  to  detect  in  it  a 
change  in  attitude  and  a  consequent 
williiigness  to  consider  a  solution  by  way 
of  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  as  I  had 
hoped  could  and  would  be  done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Secre- 
tary Udall's  letter  of  August  25  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REconD. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Washington.  DC.  August  25.  1961. 
Hon.  Ernest  Grtjening, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.'ihington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening  :  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  August  7.  I  share  your  deep 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Eskimos,  and 
I  am  continuing,  as  you  are.  to  give  careful 
.study  to  ways  and  means  of  working  out 
these  problems. 

I  appreciate  your  thoughts  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty  language,  and  I  am 
having  this  matter  looked  Into  by  the  So- 
licitor. I  am  personally  hopeful,  Ernest, 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  reopen  ne- 
gotiations for  revision  of  the  treaty  itself, 
for.  as  you  point  out.  this  procedure  is  cum- 
bersome and  difficult. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stewart, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
certainly  appreciate  the  apparent  mod- 
ification in  Secretary  Udall's  position 
and  his  hope,  which  my  colleagues  in 
Congress,   Senator  Bartlett  and  Repre- 


sentative Ralph  Rivers.  Governor  Egan. 
and  countless  other  Alaskans,  share, 
that  a  way  out  may  be  found  without 
the  need  of  reopening  negotiations  for 
revision  of  the  treaty  itself,  which  Sec- 
retary Udall  and  I  agree  would  be  cum- 
bersome and  difficult. 

The  fact  is  that  the  local  agents  in 
Alaska  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
while  no  doubt  acting  in  the  faith  that 
they  were  authorized  to  act  as  they  did. 
should,  in  view  of  the  past  history  of  the 
treaty  in  Ala.ska  in  its  relation  to  the 
Eskimos'  taking  birds  for  food,  as  well 
as  the  similar  situation  in  Canada,  have 
laid  the  whole  problem  before  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  before  acting.  By 
not  doing  so.  they  placed  him  m  the  em- 
barrassing position  of  being  obliged  to 
say  that  he  had  no  recourse  but  to  en- 
force the  law.  By  so  acting,  they  were, 
in  fact,  making  policy  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  for  the  United 
States,  which  should  have  bpen  left  to 
the  higher  authority  to  which  they  are 
responsible — namely.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  Udall. 

A  great  deal  of  other  pertinent  mate- 
rial— letters  from  Alaskans.  E.'^kimo  and 
non-Eskimo,  and  from  interested  non- 
Alaskans,  and  replies  to  them,  memoran- 
dums of  meeting  with  State  and  Interior 
Department  officials,  editorials  and  news- 
paper articles — is  too  voluminous  to  in- 
clude here. 

I  do  ask  unanimou.s  consent,  however, 
that  the  full  texts — to  which  previous 
reference  has  been  made — of  Executive 
Document  E  of  the  64th  Congress,  1st 
session — namely,  the  letters  of  transmis- 
sion relating  to  the  Migratoi-y  Bird  Con- 
vention with  Canada,  and  the  text  of  the 
convention — as  well  as  Executive  A,  74th 
Congress,  2d  session,  dealing  similarly 
with  the  Migratory  Bird  Convention  with 
Mexico,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments and  letters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUow.s: 

Senate  Exectjtive  Doclment  B,  64th  Con- 
gress. 1st  Session,  on  Protection  of 
Migratory  Birds 

(Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  convention  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for 
the  protection  of  migratory  birds  in  the 
United  States   and  Canada  > 

To  the  Senate: 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Senate  on  July  7.  1913.  requesting  the 
President  to  propose  to  the  governments  of 
other  countries  the  negotiation  of  a  conven- 
tion for  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
birds,  negotiations  were  by  my  direction 
initiated  with  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  throvigh  the  British  Ambassador  for 
the  conclusion  of  a  convention  that  would 
insure  protection  to  migratory  and  in- 
sectivorous birds  in  the  Unite<^  States  and 
Canada. 

These  negotiations  have  resulted  In  the 
signature,  on  August  16.  1916.  of  a  conven- 
tion for  this  pvirpose  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  which  I  transmit 
herewith  to  receive  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  its  ratification. 

The  attention  of  the  Senate  is  invited  to 
the  accompanying  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  to  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  therein  presented. 

WooDROW  Wilson 

The  Whtte  House.  Washing-ton,  August 
21.1916. 


Report  or  the  Secretary  or  State 
Department  or  State, 
Washington.  Augxist  17. 1916 
The  President: 

The  undersigned,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
has  the  honor  to  lay  before  the  President, 
with  a  view  to  its  transmission  to  the  Senate. 
If  his  Judgment  approve  thereof,  to  receive 
the  advice  and  consent  of  that  body  to  its 
ratification,  a  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  protec- 
tion of  mlc;ratory  birds  in  the  United  Stat«s 
and  Canada,  signed  at  Washington  on  Au- 
gust 16,  1916. 

This  convention  is  the  result  of  negotia- 
tions initiated  with  the  British  Ambassador 
at  Washington  in  pursuance  of  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Senate  on  July  7.  1913, 
"That  the  President  be  requested  to  propose 
to  the  Governments  of  other  countries  the 
negotiation  of  a  convention  for  the  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  birds." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  ha«  taken 
keen  interest  In  the  negotiations,  and  has 
been  of  great  help  in  their  final  conclusion. 
Tlie  views  of  that  Department  regarding  the 
negotiation  of  this  treaty  were  expressed  in 
a  communication  recently  addressed  to  this 
Department,  as  follows: 

'Not  very  many  years  ago  vast  numbers  of 
WHterfoul  and  shore  birds  nested  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  the 
Par  West,  but  the  extension  of  agriculture, 
and  particularly  the  draining  on  a  large  scale 
of  swamps  and  meadows,  together  with  im- 
proved fire;irms  and  a  vast  Increase  In  the 
number  of  sportsmen,  have  so  altered  condi- 
tions that  comparatively  few  migratory  game 
birds  nest  within  our  limits,  Th  greater 
part  of  the  supply  still  remaining,  the  value 
of  which  must  be  estimated  at  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  breed  largely  In  the  Canadi- 
an Provinces  and  consist  of  birds  that  winter 
within  or  to  the  south  of  the  United  States 
and  Journey  back  and  forth  in  autumn  and 
spring  across  our  territory. 

•'That  a  very  great  number  of  people  in 
the  United  States  are  personally  interested 
in  the  protection  of  our  migratory  wild  birds 
Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  are  about 
5  million  sportsmen  In  this  country  and 
their  number  Is  steadily  Increasing  These 
men  are  all  dependent  upon  the  continuance 
of  our  supply  of  wild  fowl  for  their  sport 
and  a  very  large  number  of  them  are  in  con- 
sequence taking  an  active  Interest  in  the 
pre.sent  treaty.  In  addition  the  value  of  the 
proper  protection  of  our  migratory  Insecti- 
vorous birds  Is  of  the  deepest  interest  u> 
farmers  for  the  practical  a-sslstance  they 
give  in  destroying  insects  injurious  to  crops 
Furthermore,  millions  of  people  in  the 
United  States  are  deeply  interefted  in  the 
conservation  and  increase  of  our  bird  life 
from  an  esthetic  viewpoint,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  their  practical  utility.  As  a  re- 
sult the  number  of  persons  who  approve  onci 
are  deeply  Interested  in  the  conclusion  and 
enforcement  of  the  present  treaty  Includes 
many  millions  There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  Federal  migratory  bird  law  and  the 
present  treaty  for  the  protection  of  migratory 
wild  fowl  now  being  negotiated  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  conservation 
measures  of  prime  Importance  " 
Respectfully  submitted. 

RoBKRT  Lansing 


Convention 

Whereas  many  species  of  birds  In  the 
course  of  their  annual  migrations  traverse 
certain  parts  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada:  and 

Whereas  many  of  these  species  ;ire  of  great 
value  as  a  source  of  food  or  in  destroying 
insects  which  are  injurious  to  forests  and 
forage  plants  on  the  public  domain,  as  well 
as  to  agricultural  crops,  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  but  are  nevertheless  in 
danger  of  extermination  through  lack  of  ade- 


quate protection  during  the  nesting  season 
or  while  on  their  way  to  and  from  t^eir 
breeding  grounds; 

Tlie  United  States  of  Americ&  and  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the 
British  dominions  beyond  the  seas.  Em- 
peror of  India,  being  desirous  of  saving  from 
Indiscriminate  slaughter  and  of  insuring  the 
preservation  of  such  migratory  birds  as  are 
either  useful  to  man  or  are  harmless,  have 
resolved  to  adopt  some  uniform  system  of 
protection  which  shall  effectively  accomplish 
such  objects,  and  to  the  end  of  concluding 
a  convention  for  this  purpose  have  ap- 
pointed 'AS  their  respective  plenipotentiaries: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Robert  Lansing.  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  SUtes;  and 

His  Britannic  Majesty,  the  Right  Honor- 
able Sir  Cecil  Arthur  Spring  Rice.  G  C  V  O  . 
K.C.M  G.,  etc..  His  Majesty's  anib.i&s.idor  ex- 
traordinary and  plenipotentiary  at  Wash- 
ington; 

Who,  after  having  communicated  to  each 
other  their  respective  full  powers  which  were 
found  to  be  in  due  and  proper  form,  have 
agreed  to  and  adopted  the  fulluwlng  articles: 

articlk  I 
The  High  Contracting  Powers  declare  that 
the   migratory    birds    Included   In   the   terms 
of  this  Convention  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Migratory  Game  Birds; 

(a)  Anatidae  or  waterfowl.  Including  brant, 
wild  ducks,  eeese,  and  swans. 

(bi  GruidcP  or  crrines,  Ir.chidlng  little 
brown,  sandhill,  and  whooping  cranes. 

(CI  Rallida?  or  rails,  including  coots,  galli- 
nules  and  sora  and  other  rails 

(d)  Llmlcola?  or  shorebirds.  Including  avo- 
cets.  curlew,  dowltchera.  godwlts,  knots. 
oyster  catchers,  phalaropes,  plovers,  sand- 
pipers, snipe,  stilts  surf  birds,  turnstones. 
willet,  woodcock,  and  yellowlf^gs 

(e)  Columbidrr  or  pigeons,  including  doves 
and  wild  pigeons. 

2  Migratory  Insectivorous  Birds-  Bob- 
olinks, catbirds,  chickadees,  cuckoos,  flickers, 
flycatchers,  grosbeaks,  humming  bu-ds,  king- 
lets, martins,  meadowlarks.  nighthaviks  or 
bull  bats,  nut-hatches,  orioles,  robins, 
slirikcs,  swallows,  swifts,  umagcrs.  titmice, 
thrushes,  vlreos.  warblers,  wax-wings,  wlUp- 
poorwllls,  woodpeckers,  and  wrens,  and  all 
other  perching  birds  which  feed  entirely  or 
chiefly  on  Insects 

3.  Other  Migratory  Nong.\me  Birds:  Auks. 
auklets,  bitterns,  fulmars,  ganncts,  grebes, 
guillemots,  gruUs,  herons,  jaegers,  loons, 
murres,  petrels,  puffins,  shearwaters,  and 
terns. 

article  II 

TTie  High  Contracting  Powers  agree  that. 
as  an  eflTectlve  means  of  pres^-rvlng  mlgra- 
tory  birds  there  shall  be  est;ibllshed  the  fol- 
lowing close  seasons  during  which  no  hunt- 
ing shall  be  done  except  for  scientific  or 
propagating  purposes  under  permits  Issued 
by  proper  authorities. 

1  The  close  season  on  migratory  game 
birds  shall  be  between  March  10  and  Sep- 
tember 1,  except  that  the  close  season  on 
the  Llmlcolae  or  shorebirds  In  the  Maritime 
Provinces  of  Canada  and  In  those  States  of 
the  United  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  which  are  situated  wholly  or  In  part 
north  of  Chesapeake  Bay  shall  be  between 
February  1  and  August  15,  and  that  Indians 
may  take  at  any  time  scoters  for  food  bin 
not  for  sale.  Tlie  season  for  hunting  shall  be 
further  restricted  to  such  period  not  ex- 
ceeding three  and  one-half  months  as  the 
High  Contracting  Powers  may  severally  deem 
appropriate  and  define  by  law  or  regulation. 

2.  The  close  season  on  migratory  Insectiv- 
orous birds  shall  continue  throughout  the 
year. 

3  The  close  season  on  other  migratory 
nongame  birds  shall  continue  throughout 
t^e   year,   except  that   Eskimos  and   Indiana 


may  take  at  any  season  auk£.  auklete,  guille- 
mots. murre£  and  ptifllns,  and  their  eggs,  for 
food  and  their  skins  for  clothing,  but  the 
birds  and  eggs  so  taken  shall  not  be  sold  or 
offered  for  sale. 

ASTICLX   ni 

The  High  Contracting  Powers  agree  that 
during  the  period  of  ten  years  next  following 
the  going  Into  efTect  of  this  Convention, 
there  shall  be  a  continuous  close  season  on 
the  following  migratory  game  birds,  to-wli : 

Band-tailed  pigeons,  little  brown,  sandhill 
and  whooping  cranes,  swans,  curlew  and  all 
shorebirds  (except  the  black-breasted  and 
golden  plover.  Wilson  or  Jack  snipe,  wood- 
cock, and  the  greater  and  lesser  yellowlegs  i  ; 
provided  that  during  such  ten  years  the 
close  seasons  on  cranes,  swans  aiid  curlew  in 
the  Province  of  British  Columbia  shall  be 
made  by  the  prcper  authorities  of  that  Prov- 
ince within  the  general  dates  and  limitations 
elsewhere  prescribed  in  this  Convention  for 
the  res;«ciive  groups  to  which  these  birds 
belong. 

AancLE  rv 

The  High  Contracting  Powers  agree  that 
special  protection  shall  be  given  the  wood 
duck  and  the  eider  duck  either  ( 1  i  by  a 
close  season  extending  over  a  period  of  at 
least  five  year,  or  (2)  by  the  establishment 
of  refuges,  or  (3)  by  such  other  regulations 
as  may  be  deemed  appropriate. 

ARTICLE    V 

The  taking  of  nests  or  e^rgs  of  migratory 
game  or  insectivorous  or  nongame  birds  shall 
be  prohibited,  except  for  scientific  or  propa- 
gating purposes  under  such  laws  or  regula- 
tions as  the  High  Contracting  Pcvkers  may 
severally  deem  appropriate. 

AF.TICLE    VI 

The  High  Contracting  Powers  agree  that 
the  shipment  or  export  of  migratory  birds 
or  the;r  eggs  from  any  State  or  Province, 
dtiring  the  continuance  of  the  close  season 
in  such  State  or  Province,  shall  be  prohibited 
except  for  scientific  or  propagating  purposes. 
and  tlie  international  tr:.fflc  in  any  birds  or 
eggs  at  such  lime  captured,  killed,  taken,  or 
shipped  at  any  time  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  .State  or  Province  in  which  the  same  were 
captured,  killed,  taken,  or  shipped  shall  be 
likewise  prohibited  Every  packiige  contain- 
ing migratory  birds  or  any  p.irts  thereof  or 
any  eggs  of  migratory  birds  transported,  or 
offered  for  transportation  from  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  Into  the  United  States  or  from  the 
United  States  Into  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
shall  have  the  name  and  address  of  the 
shipper  and  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
contents  clearly  marked  on  the  outside  of 
such  package. 

article     VII 

Permits  to  kill  .iny  of  the  above-named 
birds  which,  under  extraordinary  conditions. 
may  become  seriously  Injurious  to  the  agri- 
cultural or  other  interests  in  any  particular 
community,  may  be  issued  by  the  proper 
authorities  of  tlie  High  Contracting  Powers 
under  suitable  regulatloiis  prescribed  there- 
for by  them  respectively,  but  such  permits 
shall  lapse,  or  may  be  cancelled,  at  any  time 
when,  in  the  opinion  of  said  authorities,  the 
particular  exigency  has  pa.«sed,  and  no  birds 
killed  under  this  article  shall  be  shipped, 
sold,  or  offered  for  sale. 

ARTICLE     Vni 

The  High  Contracting  Powers  agree  them- 
selves to  take,  or  propose  to  their  respective 
appropriate  law-making  bodies,  tbe  neces- 
sary measures  for  Insuring  the  execution  of 
the  present  Convention. 

article    IX 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified 
by  Uie  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  thereof,  and  by  His  Bri- 
tannic   Majesty.     The  ratifications  shall   be 


exchanged  at  We.shington  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  the  Convention  shaU  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratiSca- 
tloiis.  It  shall  remain  In  force  for  fi.fteen 
years,  and  in  the  event  of  neither  of  the 
High  Contracting  Powers  having  given  noti- 
fication, twelve  months  before  the  expira- 
tion of  said  period  of  fifteen  years,  of  its 
intention  of  terminating  its  operation,  the 
Convention  shall  continue  to  remain  in 
force  for  one  year  and  so  on  from  year  to 
year. 

In  faith  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipo- 
tentiaries have  signed  the  present  Conven- 
tion In  duplicate  and  have  hereunto  affixed 
their  seals. 

Done  at  Washington  this  16th  day  of  Au- 
gust. 1916. 

Robert  Lansing. 
Cecil    Spring    Rick. 


SEN.ATE  E.KECtTIVE  DoCtMENT  A  ON  A  CONVEN- 
TION FOR  THE  Protection  of  Micratort 
B:ros  and  Game  Mammals 

(Mjssage  from  the  Pre.'^ldent  of  the  United 
States  iranfmitt.ng  a  convention  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
United  Mexican  States  for  the  protection 
of  migratory  birds  and  game  mammaig. 
Signed  at  Mexico  City,  February  7,  1936) 

The  Whitk  House. 

March  5,  1936 
To  tlir  Se7iat€  0/  thr  Vnilcxi  States: 

With  a  view  to  recel%-ine  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification.  I  trans- 
mit herewith  a  convention  for  the  protec- 
uon  of  migratory  birds  and  game  mammals, 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  Mexican  States,  signed  at  Mexico 
City  February  7.  1936.  and  an  exchange  of 
notes  expressing  an  understanding  between 
the  Governments  of  the  two  coimtrles  that 
ratifications  are  to  be  exchanged  in  Wash- 
Intrton  and  the  convention  will  come  Into 
force  on  the  day  on  which  ratifications  are 
exchanged. 

Tlie  convention  Is  similar  to  the  treaty 
for  the  protection  of  migratory  birds  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  signed  August  16, 
1916.  That  convention  was  unquestionably 
a  great  step  forward  toward  the  restoration 
and  protection  of  our  migratory  birds.  Bnt 
in.isnuich  as  mmibcrs  of  species  of  the  birds 
whose  protection  In  the  United  States  and 
C.mada  has  long  t>een  provided  for  extend 
their  migrations  to  Mexico  and  still  farther 
south,  and  :ii  order  to  protect  otiier  groups 
of  birds  which  migrate  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Mexican  States.  It  is 
obvious  that  effective  conservation  requires 
further  International  cooperation  It  is  for 
these  purposes  that  the  convention  with 
Mexico  has  been  concluded. 

The  attention  of  the  Senate  is  invited  to 
the  ace.  mpanylng  report  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  comment  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  presented   therein. 

Franklin  D.  Rooskvelt 

( AccompantraenTs-  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.     Convention.      Exchange  of  notes  ) 


The  President: 

I  have  the  honor  to  forward  to  you  here- 
with a  convention  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  United  Mexican  States  for 
tJie  protection  of  migratory  birds  and  g'ame 
m.Tmmals.  signed  at  Mexico  City  February  7, 
1936.  which  Is  being  broueht  to  your  atten- 
tion ior  transmittal  to  the  Senate,  If  you 
appro\e  thereof,  with  a  view  to  receiving  the 
advice  and  consent  of  that  body  to  its  rati- 
fication. 

This  convention,  which  represents  the  cul- 
mination of  some  years  of  negotiationB.  em- 
bodies the  conservation  principles  contained 
in  the  well  known  migratory  bird  treaty, 
signed  at  Washingrton  Aujrust  Ifl.  1918.  for  the 
protection  of  migratory  birds  In  tlie  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  present  convention  limits,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions,  the  taking,  transportation, 
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and  sale  of  migratory  birds  and  their  prod- 
ucts to  a  maximum  period  of  4  months  an- 
nually in  each  country  under  a  system  of 
permits;  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
refuge  zones;  prohibits  hunting  from  air- 
craft; and  speclflcally  provides  for  a  closed 
season  for  wild  ducks  extending  from  March 
10  to  September  1  of  each  year. 

Further,  the  present  convention  prohibits 
the  transportation  of  migratory  birds  and 
game  mammals,  dead  or  alive,  their  parts  or 
products,  across  the  American -Mexican  bor- 
der without  a  permit  of  authorization  pro- 
vided by  the  Government  of  each  country. 

Pursuant  to  an  understanding  between  the 
governments  of  the  two  countries,  expressed 
in  an  exchange  of  notes  which  accompanies 
the  convention,  ratifications  are  to  be  ex- 
changed in  Washington  and  the  convention 
will  come  Into  force  on  the  day  on  which 
ratifications  are  exchanged. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  taken 
an  active  Interest  in  the  negotiations  and 
has  greatly  assisted  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
convention.  In  a  recent  letter  to  me  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  made  the  following 
comments : 

"A  vast  stride  toward  the  restoration  and 
protection,  indeed  in  some  cases  the  rescue 
from  extirpation,  of  our  migratory  game. 
and  various  groups  of  our  insectivorous  and 
other  birds,  was  taken  by  the  conclusion  of 
the  convention  of  August  16.  1916.  with 
Great  Britain,  for  the  protection  of  birds 
migrating  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  But  as  numbers  of  .species  of  these 
birds,  both  game  and  nongame,  extend  their 
migrations  and  winter  dispersals  to  Mexico 
and  beyond,  it  has  been  manifest  that  to  in- 
sure their  more  effective  conservation,  as 
well  as  the  conservation  of  other  groups  of 
birds  migrating  between  Me.xico  and  the 
United  States,  cooperation  with  the  United 
Mexican  States  Is  not  only  desirable  but  also 
quite  imperative,  and  to  that  end  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  hi\s  earnestly  desired 
and  for  some  years  past  has  sought  to  bring 
about  the  negotiation  of  a  convention  with 
that  Republic." 

"It  is  with  genuine  satisfaction  and  no 
little  anticipation  that  we  are  now  informed 
that  the  consummation  of  our  hope  shortly 
may  be  realized. 

"Millions  of  ovir  citizens,  and  their  num- 
bers are  growing  apace,  whether  they  be 
tillers  of  the  soil,  nature  lovers,  sportsmen, 
or  merely  those  aesthetically  Inclined,  are 
very  earnestly  interested  in  and  concerned 
about  the  conservation  of  our  birds,  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  w^ould 
heartily  acclaim  such  a  convention  as  this. 
"With  Canada,  the  United  States,  and 
Mexico  cooperating  in  the  conservation  of 
migratory  species  of  birds  it  confidently  may 
be  expected  that  the  perpetuity  of  these 
birds  is  assured  against  all  contingencies 
save  the  untoward  operations  of  nature." 
Respectfully  submitted. 

CoRDELL    Hull. 
Department   of   State,    Washington. 
(Enclosures:   Convention  and  exchange  of 
notes.) 


conventton  between  the  united  states  of 
America  and  the  United  Mexican  States 
FOR  THE  Protection  of  Migratory  Birds 
AND  Game  Mammals 

Whereas  some  of  the  birds  denominated 
migratory,  In  their  movements  cross  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
Mexican  States,  in  which  countries  they  live 
temporarily; 

Whereas  it  is  right  and  proper  to  protect 
the  said  migratory  birds,  whatever  may  be 
their  origin.  In  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  United  Mexican  States,  in  order  that 
the  species  may  not  be  exterminated: 

Whereas  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  adequate  measures  which  will  per- 
mit a  rational  utilization  of  migratory  birds 
for  the  purposes  of  sport  as  well  as  for  food, 
commerce,  and  Industry; 


The  Governments  of  the  two  countries 
have  agreed  to  conclude  a  convention  which 
will  satisfy  the  above-mentioned  need  and  to 
that  end  have  appointed  as  their  respective 
plenipotentiaries:  The  Honorable  Josephus 
Daniels,  representing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Franklin  D  Roose- 
velt, and  the  Honorable  Eduardo  Hay,  repre- 
senting the  President  of  the  United  Mexican 
States,  General  Lazaro  Cardenas,  who,  hav- 
ing exhibited  to  each  other  and  found  satis- 
factory their  respective  full  powers,  conclude 
the  following  convention; 

ARTICLE    I  I 

In  order  that  the  species  may  not  be  ex- 
terminated, the  high  contracting  parlies  de- 
clare that  it  Is  right  and  projier  to  protect 
birds  denominated  as  migratory,  whatever 
may  be  or  origin,  which  in  their  movement.? 
live  temporarily  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  United  Mexican  States,  by 
means  of  adequate  methods  which  will  per- 
mit, insofar  as  the  respective  high  contract- 
ing parties  may  see  fit,  the  utilization  of  said 
birds  rationally  for  purjxises  erf  sport,  food 
commerce,  and  industry. 

article      II 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  es- 
tablish laws,  regulations,  and  provisions  to 
satisfy  the  need  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
article,  including: 

I  A)  The  establishment  of  cl'>sed  seasons, 
which  will  prohibit  in  certain  periods  of 
the  year  the  taking  of  migratory  birds,  their 
nests  or  eggs,  as  well  as  their  transportation 
or  sale,  alive  or  dead,  their  products  or  parts, 
except  when  preceeding,  with  appropriate 
authorization,  from  private  game  farms  or 
when  used  for  scientific  purposes,  for  propa- 
gation, or  for  museums. 

(B)  The  establishment  of  refuge  zones  in 
which  the  taking  of  such  bird*  will  be  pro- 
hibited. 

(C)  The  limitation  of  their  hunting  to  4 
months  in  each  year,  as  a  maximum,  under 
permits  issued  by  the  respective  authorities 
In  each  case. 

(D)  The  establishment  of  a  closed  season 
for  wild  ducks  from  the  lOthj  of  March  to 
the  1st  of  September. 

(E)  The  prohibition  of  the  killing  of 
migratory  insectivorous  birds,  except  when 
they  become  injurious  to  agriculture  and 
constitute  plagues,  a-s  well  as  when  they  come 
from  reserves  cjr  game  farms,  prijvided  how- 
ever, that  .<?uch  birds  may  be  captured  alive 
and  used  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  each 
contracting  country. 

(F)  The  prohibition  of  hunting  from  air- 
craft. 

article  in 

The  high  contracting  parties  respectively 
agree,  in  addition,  not  to  permit  the  trans- 
portation over  the  American-Mexican  border 
of  migratory  birds,  dead  or  alive,  their  parts 
or  products,  without  a  permit  of  authoriza- 
tion provided  for  th;it  purp<:)Se  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  each  country,  witli  the  under- 
standing that  in  the  case  that  the  said 
birds,  their  parts  or  products  are  transported 
from  one  country  to  the  otlier  without  the 
stipulated  authorization,  they  will  be  con- 
sidered as  contraband  and  txieated  accord- 
ingly- i 
article  IV 

The  high  contracting  parties  declare  that 
for  the  purposes  of  the  present  convention 
the  following  birds  shall  be  con.sidered 
migratory : 

Migratory  game  birds:  FamiUa  Anatidae, 
Pamilia  Gruidae,  Pamilla  R.^illidae,  Familla 
Charadrlldae.  Pamilia  Scolopacidae,  Familla 
Recurvirostrldae.  Famllia  Phalaropodldae, 
Familla  Columbidae. 

Migratory  nongame  birds:  Flamllla  Cucul- 
idae,  Familla  Caprlmulgldae.  Familla  Mlcro- 
podidae,  Famllia  Trochilidae,  PamlUa  Plcidae, 
Pamilia  Tyrannidae,  Familla  Alaudldae, 
Familia  Hlrundinidae.  Familla  Paridae, 
FamlUa    Certhudae,    Familia    Troglodytidae. 


Famllia  Ttirdidae,  Famllia  Mimldae,  Familia 
Sylvlidae,  Famllia  Motaclllldae,  Familla 
Bombyclllidae.  Famllia  Ptllogonatldae, 
Familla  Lanildae,  Familla  Vireonidae,  Fa- 
milia Compsothlypidae,  Familla  Icteridae, 
Familia  Thraupldae,  Pamilia  FVingllldae. 

Others  which  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  Mexican 
States  may  determine  by  common  agree- 
ment. 

ARTICLE    V 

The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  ap- 
ply the  stipulations  set  forth  in  article  III 
with  respect  to  the  game  mammals  which 
live  in  their  respective  countries. 

ARTICLE    VI 

This  convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the 
high  contracting  parties  In  accordance  with 
their  constitutional  methods  and  shall  re- 
main in  force  for  fifteen  years  and  shall  be 
understood  to  be  extended  from  year  to  year 
if  the  high  contracting  parties  have  not  in- 
dicated twelve  months  in  advance  their  in- 
tention to  terminate  it. 

The  respective  plenipotentiaries  sign  the 
present  convention  in  duplicate  in  English 
and  Spanish,  affixing  thereto  their  respec- 
tive seals,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  Wae  7th  day 
of  February  of  1936. 

Josephus    Daniels. 
Eduardo  Hay. 

Department  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, U.MTED  Mexican  States. 
Mexico, 

Mexico.  February  10.  1936 
Mr.  Henry   R.   Norweb, 

Charge  d  Affaires  and  Interim  oj  the  United 
States  of  America,  City 
Mr  Charge  d  Affaires:  I  have  tlie  honor 
of  state  to  you  in  relation  to  the  convention 
between  the  United  Mexican  States  and  the 
United  States  of  North  America  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Migratory  Birds  and  of  Game 
Mammals,  signed  In  this  city  the  7th  date 
of  the  current  month,  that  this  Depart- 
ment takes  the  liberty  of  proposing  the 
city  of  Washington  for  effecting  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications  referred  to  by  article 
VI  of  the  said  convention  as  soon  as  may 
be  practicable 

I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  renew 
TO  you  the  assurances  of  my  respectful  con- 
sideration. 

Eduardo  Hat. 

I  No.    14381 

Embassy  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mexico.  February  11.  19.16 
His  Excellency  Senor  General  Eduardo  Hay. 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Mexico 

Excellency:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowl- 
edge with  appreciation  Your  Excellency's 
courteous  note  No.  3,  Ref  III,  of  February  10 
1936.  in  which  it  is  suggested  with  reference 
to  the  Convention  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  United  Mexican  States 
for  the  Protection  of  Migratory  Birds  and 
Game  Mammals  signed  in  this  city  on  the 
7th  of  this  month  that  the  ratifications  pro- 
vided for  in  article  VI  of  the  above-men- 
tioned convention  be  exchanged  in  Wash- 
ington It  is  understood  that  this  proposal 
is  satisfactory  to  my  Government  and  that 
the  treaty  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  exchange  of  ratifications. 

Please  accept.  Excellency,  the  renewed  as- 
surances of  my  highest  and  most  distin- 
guished consideration. 

R  Henry  Norweb, 

Charge  d'ASaires  ad  interim. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  gotten  to  know  the  Eskimo  through 
my  quarter  of  a  century  association  with 
Alaska.  I  came  to  appreciate  them  fully 
when,  in  the  early  days  of  World  War 
II,  I  organized  them  in  the  Alaska  Terri- 
torial Guard,  later  securing  their  inclu- 
sion   in    the    Scout    Battalions    of    the 


Alaska  National  Guard  No  more  loyal, 
brave  and  patriotic  Americans  are  to  be 
found  under  the  flag;  no  finer,  more 
decent,  more  kindly  people  anywhere. 
Their  generosity  has  been  testified  to 
innumerable  times  by  those  who  have 
been  its  beneficiaries.  But  perhaps  the 
best  and  most  succinct  appraisal  of  the 
Eskimo  was  given  13  years  ago,  before  a 
Senate  subcommittee,  by  Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson,  the  noted  Arctic  explorer, 
who  spent  years  among  the  Eskimos 
Said  he: 

I  ha\e  heard  of  the  merits  of  the  Golden 
Rule  from  my  Sunday  school  days  up,  but  I 
have  never  seen  it  practiced  as  consistently 
as  it  is  by  the  uncivilized  and  civilized 
Eskimos. 


PROGRESS   IN   OUR   PACIFIC 
POSSESSIONS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii  Mr  President 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  there  is  a  new 
attitude  both  in  Congress  and  in  the 
Kennedy  administration  toward  meeting 
our  responsibilities  in  our  Pacific  posses- 
sions— American  Samoa  and  Guam — 
and  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific. 

As  members  of  a  special  study  mission 
appointed  by  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  pursuant  to  Senate 
Rc-^olution  330  of  the  86th  Congress,  Sen- 
ator Ernest  Gruening.  of  Ala.'^ka,  and  I 
visited  Samoa.  Guam,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  late  last  year.  The  report  on 
our  findings  in  American  Samoa,  along 
with  the  findings  of  a  staff  of  carefully 
selected  consultants,  has  been  pubh.'-hed 
as  Senate  Document  No.  38.  The  report 
documents  the  results  of  the  neglect 
which  American  Samoa  has  experienced 
during  the  past  8  or  9  years  and  offers  a 
number  of  recommendations  to  over- 
come some  of  the  problems  which  have 
accumulated.  In  conclusion,  our  report 
states: 

In  American  Samoa,  the  United  States  has 
a  tremendous  opportunity  to  show,  both  in 
the  strategic  South  Pacific  and  to  the  world 
at  large,  that  we  do  practice  what  we  preach. 
and  that  a  Christian  nation  can  and  will  do 
justice  to  a  minority  group,  however  small 
and  however  far  away. 

Both  Congress  and  the  administration 
arc  moving  to  seize  that  opportunity. 

Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  Udall  in- 
formed me  of  his  Department's  plans  for 
Samoa  in  a  letter  dated  July  19.  1961 : 

A  vigorovis  and  accelerated  program  Is  now 
underway  to  upgrade  substantially  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible  essential  programs  In  the 
education,  medical,  and  economic  fields 
While  congressional  appropriations  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  are  double  those  of  last 
year,  we  are  asking  for  e\en  more  money 
to  insure  that  adequate  public  services  are 
provided.  If  funds  arc  made  available,  we 
expect  by  September  1962  to  provide  class- 
rooms for  all  high  school  students  in  the 
territory:  to  pave  the  most  heavily  traveled 
portion  of  the  road  system:  to  have  a  modern 
power  generating  and  distribution  system  in 

operation;  and  to  renovate  or  rebuild  many 

of  the  other  essential  public  facilities.  The 
foregoing  represents  only  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  ovir  accelerated  program. 

I  should  like  to  assure  you  that  this  De- 
partment and  the  newly  appointed  Governor, 
the  Honorable  H.  Rex  Lee.  will  not  neglect 
American  Samoa,  and  we  shall  exert  every 
effort  to  Improve  upon   our  performance  In 


the  past.  We  propose  to  aid  the  people  of 
American  Samoa  to  achieve  the  local  self- 
government  and  economic  status  which  they 
desire  and  rightfully  deserve  In  turn.  I 
know  we  can  rely  on  your  continued  sup- 
port in  our  efforts  to  better  conditions  in 
American  Samoa. 

Immediately  after  taking  office  in 
January,  the  Kennedy  administration 
moved  to  speed  help  for  Samoa  In  Feb- 
ruary, approval  wa.^  given  for  the  use  of 
$100,000  in  local  Samoan  funds  to  start 
preparations  for  the  South  Pacific  Con- 
ference to  be  held  in  Pago  Pago  in  July 
1962. 

At  the  same  time,  the  administration 
made  a  supplemental  request  for  a  $465.- 
000  appropriation  for  the  construction 
of  housing  and  meeting  facilities  for  the 
conference  which  will  be  attended  by 
indigenous  representatives  from  16 
Pacific  areas.  The  facilities  will  be  per- 
manent installations  long  oveidue  for 
schoolroom  and  other  uses.  Congress 
approved  the  full  amount  which  was 
signed  by  the  President  and  made  avail- 
able on  March  31— Public  Law  87-14 

Of  great  importance  to  Samoa  was  the 
approval  of  $2,350,000  in  the  Interior 
Department's  appropriation  bill  for  the 
new  jet  runway  now  under  construction 
in  Samoa.  This  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  August  3— Public  Law  87-122 
The  funds  will  make  it  possible  to  speed 
construction  so  that  the  .let  runway  will 
be  operational  next  year,  making  Samoa 
a  key  link  in  the  chain  of  jet  airbases 
being  built  to  handle  the  incieasing  air 
traf!ic  of  the  Pacific. 

Meanwhile.  Congress,  with  adminis- 
tration help,  has  been  takinc  steps  to 
implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
special  study  mission  that  Samoa  be  in- 
cluded in  various  Federal-aid  programs. 

I  wish  to  commend  particularly  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse  1  for  his  Invaluable  assistance  in 
having  Samoa  included  in  the  Federal 
aid  to  education  bill.  S.  1021  Not  only 
would  Samoa  be  included  in  the  pro- 
posed new  aid  program  for  construction 
and  teachers  salaries,  but  it  also  would 
be  made  eligible  for  possible  aid  under 
the  impacted  schools  program.  Public 
Laws  815  and  874.  Samoa  may  need 
such  aid  as  the  result  of  the  possible 
Federal  buildup  in  connection  with  the 
new  jet  runway. 

Apain  with  the  help  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1 .  Samoa  wa.. 
included  in  the  Senate  bill  to  extend  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  'S 
2345'. 

Although,  because  of  the  recent  action 
of  the  Hou.se  of  R.epresentatives,  it  ap- 
pears that  these  particular  bills  will  be 
not  enacted  at  this  time,  I  am  confident 
that  the  87th  Congress  will  eventually 
pass  some  education  legislation  and  that 
Samoa  will  be  included  in  it. 

Thanlis  to  the  cooperation  of  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas  1 

Samoa  was  included  in  S.  1,  the  area 

redevelopment  bill  which  was  signed  into 
law  on  May  1 — Public  Law  87-27.  This 
legislation  is  intended  to  give  Federal 
assistance  for  the  development  of  local 
econoi  lies  and  for  broadening  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  economically  de- 
pres.sed  areas. 


Meanwhile.  I  have  introduced  for 
Senator  Gruening  and  myself  S.  2440 
to  include  Samoa  in  various  other  pro- 
grams as  recommended  by  the  study 
mission.  The  bill  would  provide  author- 
ity for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  Samoa 
and  include  Samoa  under  the  "Vocational 
Education  Act.  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  and  the  Library  Services  Act. 

Other  recent  actions  to  help  our  Pacific 
friends  include: 

Senate  passage  of  S.  1742  to  make 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust 
Territoi-y  of  the  Pacific  Islands  eligible 
for  Federal  assistance  under  the  Federal 
Disaster  Act  of  1950. 

Passed  and  sent  to  the  President,  H.R. 
29  to  make  American  Samoans  eligible 
for  appointment  to  the  U.S  Merchant 
Marine  Academy. 

Approved  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee.  H  R  3296  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  nominate  citi- 
zens of  the  trust  territory  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy. 

Inclusion  by  the  Senate  of  Guam  in  S. 
1991.  the  proposed  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1961. 

Enactment  of  S  539  to  include  Sa- 
moans under  the  Fulbright  scholarship 
program — Public  Law  87-153.  signed  Au- 
gust 17 

Enactment  of  S.  1087  to  transfer  cer- 
tain Federal  land  fonnerly  held  by  the 
U.S.  Navy  to  the  government  of  Samoa — 
Public  Law  87-158.  signed  August  17. 

Senate  passage  of  S.  1589  to  permit 
Samoans  to  obtain  radio  operator 
licenses 

The  variety  of  the  problems  facing 
Guam  and  Samoa  is  evident  from  this 
brief  summary  of  actions  taken  or  pro- 
posed for  these  areas.  We  have  made 
a  good  beginning.  A  very  great  deal  re- 
mains to  be  done.  I  am  hopeful  that  as 
Congress  becomes  more  aware  of  the 
large  amount  of  woik  which  is  required 
to  meet  our  responsibilities  in  these  areas, 
that  It  will  also  become  apparent  that 
Guam  and  Samoa  should  have  .some  kind 
of  representation  here  in  the  Congress. 

In  this  connection  I  have  introduced 
S.  994  and  S.  995  which  would  provide 
for  a  nonvoting  deputy  to  represent 
Guam  and  Samoa  respectively  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  this  way. 
Guam  and  Samoa  would  have  the  means 
of  keeping  track  directly  of  the  legisla- 
tion moving  through  Congress  which 
affects  those  two  areas. 


RESUMPTION  OF  NUCLEAR  TESTING 
BY   SOVIET    UNION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  day 
after  the  announcement  from  Moscow 
that  the  Soviets  were  resuming  nuclear 
tests.  I  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
President  would  heed  the  advice  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  of  his 

military  advisers  and  direct  that  oui'  own 

testing!  of  refined  nuclear  weapons  be 
resumed.  I  am  reassured  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  now  done  so.  Let  me  add  that 
I  am  in  thorough  agreement  with  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  which  will 
enable   nuclear  testing   to  be   conducted 
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Without  danger  of  fallout.  I  also  wish 
to  make  clear  that  I  believe  that  we 
should  continue  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets  looking  forward  to  a  nuclear  test 
ban,  with  effective  insp)ection  and  con- 
trols, as  long  as  the  Soviets  give  any 
indication  of  a  willingness  to  make  an 
honest  effort  to  reach  such  an  agree - 
n-:ent. 

My  position  with  respect  to  the  re- 
sumption of  nuclear  testing  is  well  set 
forth  in  an  excellent  article  published 
in  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  of 
September  3  by  Mr.  Richard  Wilson,  en- 
titled "The  Crisis  We  Face  on  Nuclear 
Tests;"  in  a  very  shrewd  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  on 
September  3;  and  in  the  lead  editorial 
appearing  in  today's  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  which  makes  it  clear  why 
there  was  really  no  other  choice  for  the 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  and  editorials  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register, 

Sept.  3,  19611 

The  Crisis  We  Face  on  Nuclear  Tests 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Washington.  D.C. — The  Soviet  decision  to 
renew  nuclear  testing  has  Impressed  official 
Washington  as  never  before  that  the  present 
showdown  with  Russia  is  absolutely  critical. 

It  la  not  so  much  that  the  Russians  have 
resumed  testing,  but  the  timing  that  im- 
presses the  highest  offlcials  here. 

They  are  calling  this  the  greatest  crisis 
since  World  War  II.  They  do  so  because 
they  now  think  that  the  Soviet  leaders  are 
committing  themselves  fully  and  absolutely 
to  destroying  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  and  its  president  In  Berlin  and  in 
every  other  area  of  the  world. 

It  is  thought  by  the  highest  offlcials  here 
that  the  Soviet  leaders  have  measured  the 
adverse  world  reaction  to  testing  against  the 
advantages  In  terms  of  world  power  of  a 
stronger  nuclear  establishment.  The  deci- 
sion favored  the  latter  so  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  in  a  position  to  press  to 
a  showdown  the  issue  with  the  United  States. 

TACTICAL     WEAPONS 

Much  emphasis  tiaa  been  placed  on  the 
development  of  the  100-megaton  "hell 
bomb."  But  informed  offlcials  in  Washing- 
ton are  paying  more  attention  to  the  pos- 
sible development  of  tactical  weapons. 

In  his  book  "Nuclear  Policy  for  War  and 
Peace."  the  late  Thomas  E.  Murray,  AEC 
Commissioner  for  7  years,  put  it  this  way: 

"Today,  at  least  so  far  as  the  United  States 
Is  concerned,  third-generation  weapons  are 
in  the  planning  stage.  (The  3-year  mora- 
torium on  testing  prevented  their  testing.) 

"These  third-generation  devices  would  be 
primarily  antipersonnel  in  character.  They 
would  be  capable  of  being  used  in  a  discrimi- 
nating way  to  destroy  a  foe's  military  forces 
without  p)08ing  suicidal  dangers  to  the  side 
which  employs  them. 

"COUT,D  BE  DISASTROUS 

"We  must  assume  that  the  Soviets  may  al- 
ready have  them,  or  soon  will  have.  Neither 
a  tacit  mutual  moratorium  nor  a  formal  test 
ban  treaty  will  prevent  the  Soviets  from  de- 
veloping such  weapKans. 

"If  it  is  in  their  interest  to  do  so,  they 
can  be  expected  to  proceed  with  underground 
tests  and  not  risk  detection. 

"A  large  stockpile  of  such  weapons  in  So- 
viet hands  could  be  disastrous.  The  United 
States,  If  it  persists  In  its  present  test-ban 
policy  and   forfeits  the  opportunity  to  Im- 


prove Its  stockpile,  will  wake  up  one  morning 
and  find  It  obsolete. 

"In  the  realm  of  military  technology,  which 
is  a  dynamic  one,  the  coiicept  of  a  perma- 
nent technological  stalemate  Is  absurd." 

With  these  possibilities  in  view,  the  Rus- 
sians have  now  timed  their  resumed  testing 
to  affect  a  particular  situation,  Berlin.  It  is 
within  scientific  speculation  that  the  Rus- 
sians may  be  on  the  verge  of  a  breakthrough 
to  produce  tactical  antipersonnel  nuclear 
weapons  on  a  large  scale  for  use  against 
military  forces. 

Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev  has  also  long 
spoken  of  what  he  called  a  fantastic  weapon. 
Murray  said  in  1960:  "Mr.  Khrushchev's  talk 
of  possessing  a  fantastic  weapon  may  not  be 
dismissed  as  an  idle  boast;  it  may  well  be 
true. 

"The  nuclear  area  that  Mr  Khrushchev 
claims  has  been  conquered  by  tlie  Soviet  sci- 
entists may  be  the  very  area  that  our  own 
scientists  are  urgently  asking  to  explore." 

Again,  in  1960,  Murray  was  more  specific 
He  said  the  new  weapon  is  as  radically  dif- 
ferent from  the  H-bomb  as  the  H-bomb 
was  from  the  Hiroshima- type  A-bomb.  "All 
that  may  be  said  of  it  here  is  that  it  is  pri- 
marily Entipersonnel  in  destination  and  ef- 
fect. Hence  it  is  apt  for  properly  military 
uses." 

PERHAPS   THE    N-BOMB 

Scientific  speculation  is  that  this  is  the 
so-called  N-bomb,  which  is  thought  to  be  a 
highly  secret  project  at  the  Atomic  Energy- 
Commission's  Llvermore  Weapons  Labora- 
tory in  California. 

The  project  is  thought  to  be  an  attempt 
to  develop  a  hydrogen  weapon  that  would 
release  most  of  Its  energy  in  the  form  of 
de:\dly  neutron  radiation  Instead  of  a  com- 
bination of  neutrons,  heat,  light,  blast,  and 
fission   products. 

According  to  Murray,  if  the  Russians  per- 
fect such  a  we.-^pon  before  we  do,  "our 
present  symbol  of  strength,  the  old  H-bomb, 
becomes  a  symbol  of  weakness  and  Infer- 
iority." 

Murray  continued:  "Conceptual  designs 
for  this  new  type  of  weapon  have  existed 
In  American  laboratories.  They  would  h.^ive 
already  been  tested,  had  It  not  been  for  our 
test  moratorium.  The  moratorium  has  ef- 
fectively blocked  American  advances  to  a 
new  position  of  military  and  political 
strength." 

MAY    BE    AHEAD 

Now.  it  Is  anticipated  by  U.S.  officirds  that 
the  Russians  not  only  have  executed  their 
conceptual  designs  of  a  new  weapon  but  are 
ready  to  test  it.  They  may  thus  be  a  long 
stride   ahead. 

It  is  clear  to  officials  now  that  Khrii.shchev 
Intends  to  report  the  success  of  the  new 
weapons  to  the  Communist  Party  Congress 
next  month  as  a  part  of  the  continuing 
campaign    of    pres.sure    and    terror. 

Before  this,  U.S.  officials  have  noted  nn 
abrupt  change  in  the  attitude  of  Soviet 
officials  with  whom  they  have  dealt. 

They  noted  that  after  the  first  and  second 
manned  space  flights  Russians  adopted  atti- 
tudes of  confidence  and  became  even  less 
manageable  In  negotiations  for  disarmament 
and  a  nuclear  test  ban. 

This  new  attitude  Is  related  by  US  offl- 
cials to  a  general  policy  announced  by  Khru- 
shchev last  January  6,  Both  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  have 
referred  to  this  speech  many  times  as  indi- 
cating a  new  departure  in  Soviet  policy. 

NEW  BALAJ.'CE  OF  POWER 

The  doctrine  Is  that  with  Uie  rise  in  So- 
viet nuclear  and  rocket  capability  a  new  bal- 
ance of  power  has  been  established  in  the 
world.  The  moment  in  history  has  arrived 
to  use  that  new  balance  in  favor  of  the  So- 
viet Union  to  achieve  new  gains. 

This  la  why  the  President  has  referred  to 
the  Soviet  action  resuming  testing  as 
"atomic  blackmail." 


What  is  basically  involved  is  that  a  highly 
challenging  attitude  will  force  the  West  to 
accept  comproml.'^es  in  Berlin  and  elsewhere 
and  try  to  gloss  them  over. 

Por.  whatever  the  U.S.  position.  It  must 
reckon  with  the  anxieties  of  its  European 
allies 

Khrushchev  is  going  all-out  on  Berlin,  and 
he  is  doing  so  in  a  way  which  may  con- 
vince the  peoples  of  Europe  that  the  single 
alternative  to  knuckling  down  in  Berlin  Is 
an  atomic  war.  with  new  and  more  effective 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians. 

MONUMENTAL  GAMBLE 

I:  IS  .1  gamble  of  monumental  prop)ortlons. 
and  one  which  Western  leaders  never 
thought  Khrushchev  would  actually  take. 

The  attitude  is  developing  here  that  Ber- 
lin cannot  be  taken  separately,  that  any 
backdown  there  cannot  be  glossed  over  or 
dressed  up,  and  If  Khrushchev  wins,  he  will 
have  dealt  a  blow  to  America's  world  posi- 
tion of  far  reaching  importance 

In  an  article  In  the  current  Reader's  Di- 
gest, former  AEC  Chairman  Lewis  L  Straus 
says: 

"In  tlie  autumn  of  1960,  President  Elsen- 
hower told  various  members  of  his  adminis- 
tration that,  in  his  opinion,  the  time  had 
come  to  resume  nuclear  tests,  either  under- 
ground or  in  outer  space  where  there  would 
be  no  fallout  problem. 

"However,  he  added,  such  actl.m  would 
necessarily  extend  beyond  his  admluistra- 
tlon,  and  he  considered  it  proper  to  lea\e 
the   incoming   President   a   free   hand. 

"This  was  the  decision  that  President 
Kennedy  faced  when  he  took  office  last 
January." 


(From    the    Cedar    Rapids    Gazette,    Sept.    3, 

1  19611 

I  Danger  or  Being  Mousetrapped 

Reportedly  the  official  tactic  in  Washington 
With  respect  to  the  Russians'  resumption  of 
nuclear  testing  Is  for  Uie  United  States  not 
to  follow  suit  Immediately  but  to  hold  off 
for  a  little  while  to  let  the  Soviet  Union  get 
the  full  brunt  of  world  disapproval  of  their 
move.  This  may  be  all  right  so  long  as  the 
master  minds  remain  keenly  aware  that  the 
tactic  is  fraught  with  danger  and  could  easily 
i.  iickfire. 

If  we  dilly-dally  too  long  in  resuming  our 
own  tests,  it  would  be  relatively  simple  for 
the  U.S£.R.  to  come  out  smelling  like  a  rose 
and  leave  us  In  the  same  position  they  now 
occupy  so  far  as  world  opinion  Ls  concerned 
Or  in  an  even  worse  position  so  far  as  our 
own    national   security    is   concerned. 

Manifestly  the  nu^^slans  did  not  announce 
their  decision  to  resume  testing  until  they 
were  ail  ready  to  go  on  some  tests  they  felt 
they  needed  to  make  and  couldn't  make 
without  detection.  It  is  conceivable  that 
they  could  rush  these  tests  through  in  a  few 
d.ys,  before  the  conference  rf  In-bctwren 
i.ations  In  Belgrade  ends. 

Then,  having  got  the  information  they 
need,  they  could  yield  magnanimously  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  so-calied  neutrals,  con- 
cede that  perhaps  they  were  a  bit  hasty  In 
resuming  the  nuclear  tests,  and  announce 
the  su.spcnsion  of  further  testing.  In  the  in- 
terests of  world  peace.  The  relieved  dele- 
gates at  Belgrade,  in  any  such  event,  doubt- 
less would  praise  them  to  the  skies  and 
pos.slbly  nominate  Khrushchev  for  a  Nobel 
Prl^e. 

And  there  we'd  sit,  out  in  Yucca  Plats 
with  the  punk  lit  and  our  untested  bombs 
ready  to  go. 

Then  we'd  either  have  to  say  we  were 
resuming  testing  anyway,  thereby  Incurring 
all  the  condemnation  that  is  now  being  di- 
rected at  the  Russians,  or  acquiesce  meekly 
in  a  wholly  unpoliced  nuclear  testing  mora- 
torium such  as  we  already  have  let  the  Rus- 
sians enjoy  for  3  years  while  we  argued 
futilely  at  Geneva  against  making  any  s,uch 
orra.".gement  permanent. 
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Pleasant  as  it  may  be  to  hear  the  fans  in 
the  bleachers  riding  the  Russians  Instead  of 
us,  for  a  change,  we'd  better  seize  quickly 
the  legitimate  excuse  Russia  has  given  us  to 
carry  out  whatever  important  nuclear  tests 
we  have    been   holding   In  abeyance. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  Sept  6 
19611 
No  Other  Choice 
President  Kennedy  has  done  the  right  and 
imperative  thing  in  ordering  the  resumption 
Of  underground  nuclear  tests,  which  cause 
no  health-endangering  fallout  Certainly. 
as  he  has  explained  in  his  brief  and  ad- 
mirable statement  on  the  subject,  our  Gov- 
ernment, in  striving  for  nearly  3  years  past 
to  work  out  with  the  Russians  an  adequately 
policed  ban  on  all  such  experimentation,  has 
taken  "every  st«p  that  reasonable  men  could 
Justify."  But  now.  because  of  the  Kremlins 
sudden  decision  to  resume  atomic-hydrogen 
detonations  in  the  earth's  atmosphere,  we 
must  take  "those  steps  which  prudent 
men  And  essential.  Wc  have  no  other 
choice.   •    •    •" 

This  Is  so,  this  fact  of  no  other  choice, 
becavise  the  security  and  very  survival  of 
our  country  and  the  free  world  as  a  whole 
could  be  gravely  imiieriied  if  we  continued 
to  debar  ourselves  from  testing  while  the 
Russians  staged  shot  after  shot  designed  to 
help  them  develop  weapons  that  might  give 
them  a  decisive  advantage  over  us  Actually, 
even  if  the  Kremlin  had  not  resumed  at- 
mosperic  detonations  (the  kind  that  can 
unleash  radlactivity  capable  of  doing  ge- 
netic harm  to  the  human  race  i .  the  United 
States  would  have  had  good  reason  to  re- 
activate its  program  of  underground  explo- 
sions, together  perhaps  with  some  in  outer 
space. 

Indeed,  well  over  18  months  ago.  some  of 
our  most  knowled^;eablc  experts  began  ex- 
horting the  United  States  to  resume  such 
testing  without  delay  Tills  they  did  because 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  at  present  no  effective 
means  of  detecting  underground  shots  and 
that  therefore  the  Kremlin  could  ea.'-ily  have 
staged  clandestine  experiments  throughout 
the  so-called  moratorium  that  began  In  Oc- 
tober of  1958  Perhaps  the  Ruivslans  have 
not  really  cheated  on  us  in  this  fashion,  but 
they  could  have  done  so  quite  readily  in  view 
of  our  easy-going  trustfulness  That  U;  why 
our  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  in  its  last 
annual  report  to  Congress,  warned  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Nuclear  weapons  development  is  not  a 
static  science.  Important  advances  In  weap- 
ons design  are  possible — advances  which 
would  have  great  military  significance  *  •  • 
Our  weapons  scientist.?  are  convinced  that 
further  nuclear  testing  would  achieve  major 
advances     •    •    • 

"The  military  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  clandestine  nuclear  te.vting  are  great, 
and  the  probabilities  of  detecting  and  iden- 
tifying clandestine  tests  are  very  small 
This  will  be  the  free  world's  situation  so  long 
a.>;  there  is  an  unpoliced  de  facto  moratorium 
on  nuclear  wea|X)ns  testing" 

Well,  all  that  particular  kind  of  American 
risktaklng  now  has  come  to  an  end— and 
none  too  .soon— as  a  result  of  the  Presidents 
decision  Tliis  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
our  Government  will  not  continue  to  strive 
for  a  trustworthy  ban  agreement,  a  first  step 
toward  which  would  be  Premier  Khrushchev's 
acceptance  of  Mr  Kennedys  and  Prime  Min- 
ister MacmlUans  proposal  for  an  Immediate 
and  lasting  halt  to  atmospheric  tests  Un- 
happily, however,  such  accepuance.  even 
though  the  proposal  would  require  no  polic- 
ing of  the  type  called  espionage  by  the  Krem- 
lin, is  not  likely  to  be  forthcoming.  In  the 
circumstances,  nothing  could  be  more  im- 
portant than  for  our  country  to  move  for- 
ward as  fast  as  possible  with  the  program 
ordered  by  the  President. 


THE  SO-CALLED  NEUTRAL  NATIONS 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  much 
attention  has  been  given  during  the  past 
few  years  to  the  opinion  of  the  so-called 
neutral  nations.  The  Washington  Daily 
News,  on  August  30.  1961.  publushed  an 
editorial  entitled  "Our  Neutral  Friends," 
which  pointed  out  .some  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  we  encounter  fiom  the  so- 
called  neutral  nations  and  some  of  the 
defects  in  their  .'^o-called  policy  of  neu- 
trality. The  editorial  states  that  per- 
haps the  so-called  neutral  nations  would 
do  well  to  i-ecognize  the  fact  that  their 
neutrality  is  possible  only  because  there 
are  free  world  powers,  such  as  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  afford  them  this 
piotection. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoi-lal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Dailv  News.  Aug    30. 
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Ot'R   NEtJTRAL  Friends 

"Why  should  that  man  speak  ill  of  me"'" 
once  asked  Pennsylvania  Political  Boss  Boise 
Penrose.     "I've  never  done  a  favor  for  him" 

Meeting  in  Belgrade  this  week  are  the  rep- 
resentatives of  24  nations  or  political  en- 
titles that  could,  if  they  would,  count  favors 
from  the  United  States  to  the  total  of  »8  2 
billion 

That  Is  the  amount  of  money  we  have 
given,  or  are  committed  to  give  them,  In 
various  forms  of  aid— military,  economic, 
food,  loans,  grants 

It   is  advertised  as  a  meeting  of  neutrals 

It  will  be  interesting  to  observe — from 
their  deliberations  and  resolutions  and  fu- 
ture votes  in  the  United  Nations- whom 
they  are  neutral  against. 

Let's  call  the  roll,  alphabetically,  and  list 
the  US.  dollars   (in  millions); 

Afghanistan  146.  Algerian  FLN  none. 
Burma  93.  Cambodia  263.  Ceylon  65,  Cuba 
41  (pre-Castro) ,  Cyprus  none.  Ethiopia  114, 
Ghana  4.  Guinea  4.  India  3.800.  Indonesia 
560.  Iraq  46.  Lebanon  86.  Mali  none.  Mo- 
rocco 194.  Nepal  40.  Saudi  Arabia  46.  So- 
mali 9,  Sudan  44.  Tunisia  135.  United  Arab 
Republic  295,  Yemen  11.  and  Yugoslavia 
2.200 

Some  of  these  countries  have  also  received 
substantial  Russian   aid. 

The  largest  voices  at  the  Belgrade  pow- 
wow, as  the  figures  Indicate,  will  be  India's 
Nehru.  Yugoslavia's  Tito.  UARs  Nasser,  and 
Indonesia's  Suk.arno  They  will  all  be  vocal 
for  f>eace.  in  sincere  idealism,  and  also  per- 
haps as  a  matter  of  self-interest  For  if 
big-power  shooting  should  start,  the  foreign 
aid  spigot  would  be  shut  off  tight  while  we 
used  all  our  resources  for  our  own  survival, 
and  some  neutrals  would  not  even  be  able  to 
feed  theniselves 

And  as  self-appointed  umpires  of  the  cold 
war.  they'll  have  Ideas  on  how  to  settle  the 
Berlin  crisis— Ideas  easier  to  come  by  since 
none  has  a  single  soldier  guarding  freedom 
in  Berlin. 

But  will  they  applaud  Britain.  France,  and 
the  United  States  for  trying  to  keep  the 
peace?  Will  they  condemn  the  USSR  and 
puppet  East  Germany  for  erecting  concrete 
and  barbed-wire  barricades  across  Berlin  and 
creating  the  cisis?  On  the  basis  of  past  per- 
formance, that  is  not  likely.  For  the  neu- 
trals have  learned  they  may  criticize  the 
free  world  and  be  heeded,  whereas  the  Com- 
munist dictatorships  pay  no  attention  what- 
ever to  criticisms 

Neutrality  has  its  obvious  advantages  to 
all  of  the  nations  represented  at  Belgrade, 
and  we  could   wish  some  were  more  neutral 


than  they  are.  But  It  would  be  heartening 
if  there  were  an  occasional  sign  of  recog- 
nition that  their  neutrality  is  possible  only 
because  there  are  free  world  powers  to  give 
them  protection 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President,  also  on 
August  30.  the  Wall  Street  Journal  pub- 
lished an  editorial  entitled  "Power  and 
Opinion."  which  states  that  the  so- 
called  neutral  nations  may  have  an  un- 
due amount  of  weight  upon  so-called 
world  opinion,  and  that  the  danjzer  of 
giving  too  much  weight  to  their  opinion 
IS  that  we  may  be  inclined  to  disap- 
prove of  doing  things  which  we  in  our 
own  .self-interest  must  do 

I  a.«k  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From    the    Wall    Street    Journal,    Aug     30 

1961) 

Power  and  Opinion 

Twenty-four  uncommitted  countries  *ill 
meet  this  week  in  Belgrade.  Yugoslavia  to 
express  their  opinions  on  world  affairs  The 
Soviets  don't  seem  especially  interested,  but 
Washington  Is  waiting  rather  anxiouslv  to 
hear  what  the  neutrals  think  about   Beriin 

What  accounts  for  this  sharp  difference 
m  attitude''  Soviet  disinterest  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  nations  which  will  a.=  - 
semble  at  Belgrade  are  weak,  and  weakness 
does  not  command  Mr  Khrushchev's  re- 
spect. Moreover,  he  doesn't  take  the  "un- 
committed" tag  seriously  In  his  brutal 
view,  the  world  is  split  Into  Communist  and 
non-Communist  camps;  so-called  neutr.ils 
are  merely  those  against  whom  the  full 
weight  of  Soviet  power  is  not  yet  committed 
Their  opinions  are  of  no  importance. 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  long  placed  great  importance  on  show- 
ing a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind. And  properly  so.  We  would,  if  we 
could,  have  every  nation  understand  whv  we 
act. 

Harsh  as  it  may  seem.  Khrushchev's  view 
of  the  world — as  the  arena  of  struggle  be- 
tween two  great  powers — is  more  realistic 
Small,  weak  and  backward  nations  cannot 
deeply  influence  the  cold  war  Indeed,  their 
independence  is  a  result  of  the  West's  power 
to  check  the  ambitions  of  the  East.  The 
fact  is.  the  US.  commitment  to  opposing 
communism  permits  their  posture  of  non- 
commitment. 

Yet.  paradoxically,  the  United  States  gets 
little  but  criticism  for  its  pains  Part  of 
the  explanation  of  this  is  that  others  do  not 
understand,  or  refuse  to  admit,  that  their 
own  rights  flow  from  the  rights  we  uphold. 
If  the  world  had  to  count  on  the  Soviets 
to  protect  the  right  of  self-determination  it 
would  soon  see  the  blessings  of  U.S  self- 
assertion. 

But  the  heaxiest  blame  for  neutralist  buf- 
feting of  US  policy  falls  on  ourselves;  we 
invite  it  While  the  Soviets  stand  stony- 
faced  and  quick  to  punish  those  who  cross 
them.  Washington  seems  only  too  willing  to 
try  to  please  everyone  It  even  takes  the 
uncommitted  at  face  value,  crediting  them 
with  a  sijeclal  place  above  the  cold  war  battle 
that  makes  them  somehow  more  moral  and 
peace  loving  than  the  fully  committed  antag- 
onists Yet  the  more  influence  they  gain 
over  US  policy,  the  more  they  must  scorn 
a  great  power  that  does  not  know  its  own 
mind. 

No  one  can  argue  that  the  United  States 
should  be  Indifferent  to  the  opinions  of 
others  But  if  the  neutrals  cannot  see  how 
their  self-interest  coincides  with  our  interest 
in  safeguarding  freedom,  their  blindness 
does  not  excuse  our  paralysis     The  danger  of 
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placing  the  world's  good  opinion  before  all 
else  Is  that,  when  otbers  dlaapprore,  we 
may  become  powerless  to  do  wbat  we  must^ 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  today  con- 
tains an  article  entitled  "A  Moral  Issue 
Belies  Neutrals,"  written  by  David  Law- 
rence, which  states  some  of  the  defects 
in  the  logic  of  the  neutrals  in  claiming 
to  possess  a  neutral  attitude. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  MoR.^L  Issue  Belies  Ncutrals:  Soft  Stand 
ON  Ber'.in  and  Nuclear  Blasts  Believed 
Losing  Them  Much  Respect 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Maybe  the  25  so-called  nonalined  nations 
thought  they  were  building  up  their  prestige 
by  their  summit  conference  just  held  at  Bel- 
grade, Yugoslavia,  but  the  truth  is  they  gave 
the  world  an  example  of  why  doubledeallng 
doesnt  pay. 

This  group  of  nations  can  hardly  be  called 
neutral,  for  they  do  take  a  position  on  Issues 
which  affect  them  directly.  They  cannot 
truly  describe  themselves  as  nonalined  be- 
cause they  have  for  the  most  part  sought 
favors,  financial  and  otherwise,  from  both 
sides — the  East  and  the  West. 

The  25  nations  sought  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  not  only  against  war  but 
have  become  the  chief  exponents  of  all  that 
Is  good  and  virtuous  In  international  rela- 
tions. The  sad  fact  Is,  however,  that  when 
the  Soviet  Union  broke  faith  with  the  world 
and  abandoned  its  pledges  that  It  would  not 
resume  nuclear  tests  unless  the  West  did  so 
first,  the  voices  of  protest  from  the  non- 
alined group  were  soft  and  almost  inaudi- 
ble. It  was  Indeed  proof  that  they  were 
alined  with  the  Soviets.  For  they  failed  to 
denounce  the  steps  taken  by  Moscow— three 
nuclear  tests  In  the  air — during  the  very 
time  the  nonalined  nations  were  actually 
in   conference  at  Belgrade. 

Former  President  Truman,  who  Is  by  no 
means  Inarticulate  on  these  matters,  put  it 
this    way: 

"The  only  thing  that  pleases  me  is  the  jolt 
the  neutralists  got.  They  got  whafs  coming 
to  them.  They  ought  to  take  sides  with  the 
free  world  if  they're  going  to  survive. 
They're  free  now  because  we  made  them  free. 
The  Russians  didn't  do  that.  All  the  satel- 
lites they  (the  Russians)  took  after  World 
War  II  are  slave  states  now.  You  name  one 
that  isn't." 

The  conference  of  the  nonalined  was,  how- 
ever, a  useful  event  In  one  respect.  It  ex- 
posed the  hypocrisy  of  the  uncommitted  na- 
tions. They  are  uncommitted  primarily 
because  they  want  to  derive  benefits  from 
both  sides— the  East  and  the  West.  But 
When  the  subsidies  and  donations  and  grants 
are  added  up,  it  will  be  found  that  these 
nations  got  many  times  more  from  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  than  from  the 
Russians. 

The  impression  made  here  by  the  Belgrade 
conference  is  a  painful  one.  Officials  in 
Washington  were  shocked  to  note  that,  in 
the  resolutiona  adopted,  there  was  no  de- 
nunciation of  the  Soviets  for  resuming 
nuclear  tests  in  the  air.  Despite  all  the  talk 
by  Nehru  of  India  about  the  importance  of 
preserving  peace,  he  himself  was  restrained 
in  his  comments. 

The  mission  of  President  Sukarno  of  Indo- 
nesia ajid  President  Kelta  of  Mall,  in  coming 
to  Washington  on  a  special  trip  to  persuade 
President  Kennedy  to  negotiate  with  Niklta 
Khrushchev  at  a  summit  conference,  is 
•omethlng  of   an   anticlimax. 


Here  waa  a  group  of  nations  which  profess 
to  be  against  war  and  especially  against 
colonialism.  Yet  they  fail  to  stand  up  to 
the  biggest  practitioner  of  colonialism  in  the 
modem  world — the  Soviet  Union.  If  ever  a 
moral  issue  has  presented  itself  to  challenge 
the  peace-loving  elements  of  the  whole  world, 
it  is  in  the  Berlin  issue— especially  In  the 
fate  of  the  people  of  the  divided  sectors  of 
Germany.  Despite  all  the  pious  words  about 
liquidating  colonialism  wherever  it  exists, 
not  a  word  was  spoken  or  written  at  the  Bel- 
grade conference  in  favor  of  liberating  the 
East  German  people  from  the  colonial  yoke 
imposed  upon  them  by  Moscow. 

Also,  despite  all  the  many  words  denounc- 
ing nuclear  tests,  the  action  of  the  Soviet 
Government  In  resuming  such  tests  in  the 
atmosphere  wa.s  glos-sed  over. 

The  conclusion  Is  inescapable  that  most  of 
the  so-called  nonalined  nations  are  not 
idealistic  but  materialistic,  that  they  will 
play  the  West  against  the  East  and  vice  versa 
In  order  to  n;et  funds.  As  between  right  and 
wron;^,  there  can  be  no  neutrality  Coun- 
tries like  Sweden  and  Switzerland,  which 
shunned  the  Belgrade  Conference,  are  neu- 
tral, too,  but  or.ly  in  tlie  sense  that  they  stay 
out  of  international  disputes  on  the  political 
front.  Their  nowspapers.  however,  are  far 
from  neutral,  and  the  sharpest  denunciation 
of  Premier  Khrushchev's  policy  in  rcsumini^ 
nucl?ar  tests  in  the  air  has  come  from  Swed- 
ish and  Swiss  newspapers. 

The  nonalined  may  have  thought  thfy 
would  gain  prestige  by  the  Belgrade  Confer- 
ence. In  truth,  tliey  have  lost  the  respect 
of  muny  other  governments.  For  most  of 
the  group  of  nonalined  now  are  considered 
"aJincd"  with  the  position  of  Moscow, 
thou^;h  professing  not  to  accept  its  doctrines. 
The  Belgrade  group  seems  to  be  willing  to 
eCiU.ite  t;ie  evils  cf  aggression — as  evidenced 
in  Li-.e  Berlin  issue — with  the  heroic  efforts 
of  the  West  to  preserve  peace  and  save  the 
nonalined  nations  themselves  from  being 
feholavcd. 


WHAT  LAND  REFORM  IS  NEEDED? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Blight  Upon  the  Farm," 
which  was  published  in  tlie  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  today,  September  6.  deals 
with  statements,  purportedly  emanating 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to 
the  effect  that  there  should  be  land  re- 
form in  agriculture  in  the  United  States. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Sept.  6.  1931  ] 
Blight  Upon  the  Farm 

Anyone  who  wanders  about  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  these  days  Is  sure  to 
hear  the  phrase  "land  reform'  crop  up  in 
the  conversation  soon  or  late.  Indeed,  Sec- 
retary Freeman  observed  not  long  ago:  "We 
are  selling  land  reform  to  other  countries 
while  drifting  into  trouble  here  in  our  own 
country  " 

Well,  it  seems  clear  that  what  this  coun- 
try lacks  Is  land  reform.  But  what  isn't 
clear  at  all  Is  what  Mr.  Freeman  means  by 
this  phrase  he  tosses  about. 

Land  reform  is  usually  associated  with 
backward,  feudal  countries,  where  many  are 
landless  because  they  lack  the  means  or  the 
opportunity  to  satisfy  their  hunger  for  their 
own  piece  of  ground.  Antiquated  land  ten- 
ure systems  and  perpetuation  of  great 
holdings  In  the  hands  of  a  very  few  are  com- 
mon obstacles.  In  some  countries,  the  hun- 
ger of  the  many  has  been  satisfied  without 
grave  Injustice  to  the  few;  landholders  have 
been  paid  for  what  they  were  required  to 
surrender. 


In  other  countries,  "land  reform"  Is  a 
catch-phrase  to  cover  robbery,  or  worse,  by 
the  State.  In  Castro's  Cuba  today,  as  in 
the  Soviet  Ukraine  a  generation  ago.  "land 
reform"  is  the  regime's  euphemism  for 
forced  collectivization  of  the  soil  and  the 
debasing  of  the  tillers  to  serfdom. 

But  wherever  land  reform  Is  carried  out, 
regardless  of  the  circum.stances.  It  means 
government  redistribtulon  of  the  land — the 
taking  of  one  man's  property  and  the  giv- 
ing of  it  Into  the  hands  of  others. 

How  can  anyone  even  consider  such  a 
scheme  in  a  country  where  land  is  distrib- 
uted and  redistributed  daily  by  the  free- 
market?  Any  man  who  pleases  may  go  into 
the  market,  without  let  or  hindrance  by 
the  Government,  and  realize  his  wish  to 
own  or  sell  land.  Indeed,  we  are  a  nation 
of  landowners,  if  only  of  a  piece  of  green- 
ery In  suburbia.  Moreover,  97  percent  of 
the  Nation's  farms,  according  to  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  own  figures,  are  f.-^m- 
ily  operated  units. 

True,  a  great  deal  of  the  land  Is  presently 
ill  u-sed,  and  some  men  in  Government 
think  it  is  because  It  isn't  in  the  right 
hands.  That  reasoning  is  familiar  enough; 
It  is  of  a  piece  with  the  prevailing  philos- 
ophy in  Washington  that  the  Government 
must  set  Its  hand  to  running  Just  about 
everything. 

Yet  much  of  the  Nation's  farmland  is  ill 
used  only  in  the  sen.se  that  whafs  grown 
on  it  is  intended  not  for  use  but  for  storage 
in  the  Government's  overflowing  ware- 
houses. Certainly  it  is  not  the  farmer  who 
puts  his  hand  to  such  useless  toll.  It  Is 
the  Government  which  directs  his  hand  that 
bears  the  blame  for  this  foolishness. 

So  there  Is  something  to  be  said  for  re- 
forming the  land,  and  Charles  B.  Shunian. 
prcslder.t  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  has  said  it  well:  "The  only 
land  reform  American  farmers  need  Is 
greater  opportunity — not  more  restrictions." 
Land  reform  Is  an  excellent  Idea— if  It  re- 
forms the  main  evil;  namely,  the  blight  of 
Go\  eminent  controls  upon  the  land. 


U.S.  FARMEPIS  FACE  LOSS  OF  MAR- 
KET   IN   EUROPE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "U.S.  Farmers  Face  Loss  of 
Market  in  Europe"'  wa.s  published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  August  30.  The 
article  points  out  ti::at  if  certain  plans 
and  policies  of  the  Common  Market  are 
imiplcmented,  "imports  of  feed  grains 
into  the  Common  Market  could  drop  by 
50  percent  or  much  more  in  a  short  num- 
ber of  years."  aiid  it  is  also  stated  that 
"Am.erican  farmers  stand  to  lose  a  $250 
million  a  year  market  if  propasals  now 
before  the  six-member  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  are  adopted." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
timely  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug  30,  1961  ] 

U.S.     F.MiaiERS     Face    Loss    of     Market     in 

Europe — E.xport    Official   Says   Proposals 

Now  Bej-ore  Common  MAKKirr  Would  Alter 

E.X  POETS 

Chicago. — American  farmers  stand  to  lose 
a  S250  million  a  year  market  If  proposals  now 
before  the  six-member  European  Economic 
Community  are  adopted,  an  export  official 
warned. 

Walter  C  Klein,  president  of  Bunge  Corp., 
New  York  exporting  firm,  expressed  the  fear 
in  an  address  for  delivery  to  the  American 
Soybean  Association  meeting  in  Indianapolis 
today.  The  group  represents  about  6,200 
soybean  growers. 
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The  EEC  Is  considering  marketing  and 
pricing  policies  for  agricultural  goods  which 
could  most  seriously  aflecl.  exports,  Mr.  Klein 
said.  The  group,  also  caUed  the  Common 
Market,  Is  composed  of  West  Germany. 
France.  Italy,  Belgium.  Holland,  and  Luxem- 
bourg. 

"Their  proposals  would  seek  to  Increase  do- 
mestic production  at  fixed  high  prices  under 
the  protection  of  various  Import  controls 
that  would  keep  the  price  ol  imports  (from 
other  than  Common  Market  countries;  al- 
ways at  or  above  the  domestic  prices.  This 
would  relegate  the  Unli-ed  States  and  other 
exporting  countries  to  jxisitions  of  residual 
suppliers.  "  Mr.  Klein  added 

The  Coiiunon  Market  countries  combined 
annually  take  about  one-forth  of  U.S.  total 
agricultural  exports,  which  amounted  to 
$4  8  billion  in  1960.  he  noted. 

Specific  proposals  have  been  made  con- 
cerning wheat,  coarse  grains,  svigar,  milk  and 
dairy  products,  beef,  pork,  poultry,  eggs,  to- 
bacco, fruits,  vegetables,  and  wine.  These 
products  make  up  about  one-half  of  annual 
U.S.  exports  to  Common  Market  countries, 
Mr.    Klein   said. 

Measures  proposed  to  restrict  common 
market  Imports  of  commodities  Include  fixed 
tarlfTs  and  variable  Import  duties  for  llvestcK-k 
products  and  most  other  goods  as  well  as  a 
system  of  support  purchases  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  by  a  proposed  European  Grain 
Bureau  serving  the  member  lands.  This  bu- 
reau would  also  have  the  emergency  power  to 
completely  suspend  all  imports  at  any  time 
Mr  Klein  said. 

"Imports  of  feed  grams  into  the  Common 
Market  could  dr<  p  by  50  percent  or  much 
more  in  a  short  number  of  years.  '  Mr.  Klein 
said.  The  area  has  a  large  unused  produc- 
tive capacity  for  feed  grains  and  can  un- 
doubtedly expand  production  substantially, 
he  said.  This  would  cost  the  United  States 
90  million  bushels  of  feed  grain  exports  each 
year,  he  said.  Last  year  this  country  ex- 
ported 181  million  bushels  of  feed  grains  to 
Common  Market  countries. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTLNE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted; 


ADDITIONAL  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  "he  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  to  which  was  re- 
ferred the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res  132 » 
extending  recognition  to  the  Interna- 
tional E.xposition  'or  Southern  Cahfor- 
nia  in  the  year  1966  and  authorizing  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  callmi? 
upon  the  several  States  of  the  Union  and 
foreign  countries  to  take  part  m  the  ex- 
position, reported  it  favorably,  without 
amendment,  and  .'submitted  a  report  'Vo 
833)  thereon. 


ADDITIONAL  BILL  INTRODUCED 
Mrs.  NEUBERGER  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Morse  I.  by  unanimous  consent,  in- 
troduced a  bill  (S.  2508)  to  establish  reci- 
procity between  mem.jcrs  of  the  Confed- 
erated Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  and  Warm 
Springs  Indian  Reservations  and  other 
Indian  tribes  in  the  matter  cf  succession 
by  will  or  inheritance  to  ceitain  type.-^  of 
restricted  or  trust  properties,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  wa.s  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  In.sular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SENATE  RULE  XXH. 
RELATING  TO  CLOTURE— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  4'  to  amend  the  clo- 
ture rule  by  providing  for  adoption  by  a 
three-fifths  vote,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  JAMES  R.  BRQ-WNING  TO 
BE  U.S.  CIRCUIT  JLTXiE,  NINTH 
CIRCUIT 

Mr,  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
Wednesday,  September  13,  1961,  at  11 
a.m.,  in  room  2228,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  on  the  nomination  of  James 
R.  Browning,  of  Montana,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  judge,  ninth  circuit,  vice  Walter 
L.  Pope,  retired. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

1  he  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr. 
HruskaI.  and  myself,  as  chaii-man. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTI.AND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary:  Robert  H. 
Cowen.  cf  North  Carolina,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney,  eastern  district  of  North  Caro- 
lina, term  of  4  years,  vice  Julian  T. 
Gaskill. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  wntina,  on  or 
before  Wednesday,  September  13.  1961. 
any  representations  or  objections  tliey 
may  wi.sh  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nomination,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to 
appear  at  any  heanns  which  may  be 
scheduled 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previou.sly 
entered.  I  move  that  the  Senate  now  ad- 
journ until  tomorrow,  at  9  a.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  8 
o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.>  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow.  Thursday.  Sep- 
tember 7,  1961.  at  9  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  6,  1961 : 

U  S    CmcxnT  Judge 
Jamo.<;  R    Browning,  of  Montana,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  ninth  circuit,  rice  'Wal- 
ter L  Pope,  retired. 


VS.  Attorney 
Robert  H.  Cowen.  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
U  S  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Julian 
T  OaskiU. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
vis. ons  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  tc  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
imprjrtance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (ai  of  sec- 
tion  3066,   in  rank  as  foUoWB; 

Maj  Gon  R..,bert  William  Porter.  Jr.. 
018C48  U.S.  Army,  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general. 

In    the   Army 

The  followine-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  and  3306 

To  be  bripadier  generals 

Brig.  Gen.  Stephen  Michaiel  Mellnik. 
0 18754.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Salvatore  D'Orsa, 
018S66.  Army  of  the  United  States  (coloneli 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Andrew  Ralph  Lolll,  029844. 
Army  of  the  Unit.ed  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Arm;,  ; . 

Brig  Gen.  James  Abner  Richardson.  3d. 
029^C6,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US    Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Roland  Haddaway  del  Mar. 
02J917.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel 
US    Army). 

Brig  Gen  William  Allen  Harris,  018976. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  US. 
Army  > . 

Brig  Gen  Herbert  George  Sparrow,  019003, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army  i . 

Brig  Gen.  John  Joseph  Lane,  019021. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army  i . 

Brl?  Gen  John  Frederick  Thorlin  019067. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army  i . 

Brig.  Gen  Ethan  Allen  Chapman.  019076, 
Army   of    the    United    States    (colonel,    U.S. 

Army ) . 

Brig  Gen.  Oren  Eugene  Hurlbut.  O19077. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S 
Army  i  . 

Brig.   Gen.    George   Allen    Carver.    019122. 

Army    of    the    United    States    (colonel,    U.S. 

Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  John  Meyer,  0:9147. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel  U.S. 
Army  i . 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  Edward  Bastion.  Jr. 
0:9162.  Army  of  the  United  States  i colonel, 
U?    Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Bowes  Evans.  019174, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
Army  > . 

Brig.  Gen  David  Parker  Glbbs.  019183. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US. 
Army  i . 

Brig  Gen.  Carl  Darnell.  Jr..  019213.  Armv 
of  the  United  States    (coloi^.cl.  US    Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  Otto  Hartel.  019254, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  Henry  Pochyla. 
030103.  Army  of  tlie  United  States  (colonel, 
US    Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Stuart  Sheets  Hoff,  038766, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army  i . 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  George  MaclDonnell. 
019361.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army  I . 

Brig  Gen.  Thomas  Heber  Lipscomb, 
019371.  Army  ol  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US     Army  I. 

Brig  Gen  Austin  'W'ortham  Betts,  019373, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel  U.S. 
Army ) . 
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Brig  Gen.  Jonathan  Owen  Seaman,  019385, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army  i . 

Brig.  Gen.  Harvey  Julius  Jablonsky. 
O19390,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Francis  Franklin,  Jr., 
019476,  Army  ol  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U  S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Richard  Winn,  019491, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Hutcheson  Craig. 
019526,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U  S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Oliver  Clark  Harvey,  038776. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S 
Army )  . 

Brig.  Gen.  Julian  Alexander  Wilson. 
030359,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U  S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Scott  Hays  042534 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  US 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Winston  Lapsley. 
019727,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
US.  Army)  . 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Lathrop  Throckmorton. 
019732,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen,  George  Ruhlen,  019733,  Army 
of    the    United   States    (colonel,    U.S.   Armyi. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Stafford  Eckhardt. 
019766,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Frederick  Leonard,  Jr  . 
019829,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  Dyce  Alger,  019848,  Army 
of   the    United   States    (colonel.   U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Ralph  Edward  Haines,  Jr  , 
019849,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
US.  Army) , 

Brig.  Gen.  Francis  Mark  McGoldrick, 
019857,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army )  . 

Brig.  Gen.  Autrey  Joseph  Maroun,  019865. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Reuben  Henry  Tucker,  3d, 
019894,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U  S,  Army)  . 

Brig.  Gen.  Vernon  Price  Mock,  019906, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S, 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  Wythe  Gleaves  Rich, 
019910,  Army  of  the  United  States  ^colonel. 
U.S.  Army  i  . 

Brig.  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  Boyle,  019924, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

2.  I  nominate  the  officers  named  herein  for 
appointment  as  Reserve  comml.ssioned  offi- 
cers of  the  Army  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  sections  593 (a  l  and 
3392: 

To    be    major   generals 

Col  Malcolm  Hay,  0284748,  Adjutaiu 
General's  Corps,  Army  National  Gi'ard  of  the 
United  States. 

Brig,  Gen.  James  Edward  Taylor.  0376731. 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States;. 

3.  I  nominate  the  officer  named  herein  for 
promotion  as  Reserve  commissioned  officer  of 
the  Army  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  593(a)  nnd 
3385: 

To    be    brigadier   general 

Col.  Walter  Woodrow  Nations,  0346660, 
Artillery,  Army  National  Gu.ard  of  the  United 

States, 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3299: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel'^ 
Abrino.  Francis  E.,  079721-. 
A(dair.  George  W.,  079722. 
Adams,  Richard  E.,  039202. 
Ak,'new   John  P  ,  053985. 


Ahern,  William  P.,  036187. 
AUeo,  Edward  J.,  025000. 
Albright,  Jack  A„  040870. 
Alexander,  George  W.,  034143. 
Allen,  Richard  J.,  046952. 
AUin,  George  R.,  Jr.,  024760 
Allison,  Grant  W.,  025293. 
Andersen,  Eldon  B.,  035991. 
Anderson,  Andrew  C,  036146. 
Arderson,  Charles  J  .  025376. 
Anderson,  Charles  L,.  035797. 
Anderson.  Thomas  W.,  025383. 
Andrews,  John  T..  Jr.,  033908 
Andrews.  Stephen  E.,  Jr..  033976. 
Antonelli,  Theodore,  046189. 
Appleron,  Irvine,  034867 
Armstrong.  Clare  H.,  024098. 
Armstrong,  DeWitt  C,  3d.  025441. 
Arnold,  Walter  F,,  046714. 
Aronson.  Richard  W.,  039073. 
Asbury.  Barney  B  ,  046788 
Athan.  Byron  D  ,  053273. 
Austin.  Benton  McD.,  035161. 
Austin.  John  D  ,  046516. 
Autrey,  Paul,  046504. 
Avery,  Philip  S  .  036241 
Aycoclc,  Robert  C,  046664 
Aver,  Frankiin  A,,  034199 
Aykroyd.  Albert  W  ,  035069 
Babb.s,  John  B  .  039203. 
Baccus,  George  W..  035670. 

Bachtel.  Charles  L..  079729 
Baden.  Clyde  H  .  Jr  .  0:36333. 
Ballev.  Jack  L  .  035552 
Baird',  Cud  T.,  3d,  046804. 
Baker,  Chester  A  .  079730. 
Baker,  John,  024704. 
Baldwin.  James  L  .  036864 
Bandlev.  Marion  K  .  04522L' 
Bane,  Frank  P.,  036121 
Baiiksjn,  Rodger  R.,  079731, 
B-,ranou?kas,  Raymond  M    079732, 
B.UTlay,  John  R.",  046727, 
B.iilow.  Le^t.H-  E  .  035544 
Barnco.  John  W.,  024663. 
Barnes.  Rnger  A  .  024694 
Barrow,  Thomas  A.,  035686. 
Bartholomecs,  James  B  ,  0-'4839, 
Basile,  Daniel,  040900. 
Bi&s,  Glenn  L  ,  040818 
B.i.si.s,  Koy  McL  ,  Jr..  0;39125. 
Bates,  Frank  A  .  Jr  ,  053290 
Beachlor,  William  C  .  036099. 
Beam.m,  Horace  E.,  035583. 
Beard,  William  D  ,  047010 
Beebe,  John  E  ,  Jr.,  079736. 
Bee'on.  John  P  .  024686. 
Bell.  Carl  H  .  Jr  ,  03574:1. 
Bell,  Marion  S.,  035787 
Bell,  Tlieodorc  S,,  036122. 
Bender,  Paul  C  ,  047706 
Bennett,  Robert  J  ,  046832 
Bennett,  Warren  K  ,  03569I 
Benson,  Walter  R  .  Jr..  039180. 
Borglund,  Arnold  A.,  035599, 
Bergman,  Ralph  W..  045174. 
Bethea.  Ned  R.,  047132 
Beyer.  Donald  A  ,  0407.^1 
Bigart,  Robert  J.,  035831. 
Bigc;io.  Cliarlc-^P.,  Jr.,  036821, 
Billings.  Linwond  W  ,  034831 
Billmypr.  Carroll  D  ,  Jr  ,  034676 
BiscliofT,  Lawrence  P  .  Jr  ,  025571. 
Bi^.'.ett,  David  A,.  Jr  .  047274. 
Bia-'k,  Don  W.,  036126 
Blackwell,  John  R..  053789. 
Blair,  Robert  M.,  024934 
Blake,  William  R  ,  036162. 
Blaney.  Kermit  B.,  035591 
Blis.senbach,  Leonard  J.,  024938. 
Blue,  Douglas  K.,  025453. 
Boardman,  Dumas  H,,  Jr  ,  034963, 
Boohmer.  William  J.,  036550 
Bogen.  Paul  L.,  079747. 
Boles,  Fletcher  W  ,  046985. 
Bolton,  Donnelly  P  ,  024982. 
Bonasso,  Russell  P  ,  024714, 
Bond,  John  R   F.,  035986 
Bond,  William  R.,  036618. 
Bonta,  James  C,  034731. 
Boston,  Joffre  H  ,  035537. 
Boudman,  Arthur  B  ,  079751, 


Bowden,  Jam^s  A     088578 
Bowen,  James  D  ,  046668 
Bowman,  Donald  S  ,  083094. 
Boyce,  William  M  ,  079753 
Boyd,  Hugh  K  ,  Jr  .  036658 
Boyle,  Thiiddeus  A..  035791. 
Brabson.  Klmberly,  035465. 
Brake,  Ralph  W..  035708 
Braxton,  Joseph  C  ,  036703 
Bremkamp.  Louis  E     079755 
Bnngham.  Hobert  MacD     024925. 
Brooks,  Engle  R  .  Jr    034764. 
Brown,  Thomas  W..  025769 
Browne,  Laurence  S  .  047086. 
Brownfield.  Lee  B.,  2d   036135 
Browning,  Earl  S.,  Jr..  03553G 
Brownyard,  Fred  R.,  035279 
Bruce.  Edward  C,  025404 
Brugh,  Robert  G  .  Jr.,  025009 
Bruley.  Henry  L    035457 
Bryson,  Ernest  D  .  047161 
Buchanan.  Dale  E.,  024759 
Buchanan,  Stephen  C  .  039182 
Buck.  Charles  A.,  034641, 
Buehler,  Vernon  M  ,  053373. 
Bull,  Richard  T.,  053984. 
Bullock,  Richard  B  .  024198. 
Burch.  Jack  P  .  045948 
Burdick,  James  R     O36760 
Burgher,  Frank  E  ,  O36180 

Burke.  William  A..  046646 
Burnes,  Philip  D  .  034153. 
Burns.  Donald  E  .  079763. 
Burr,  Lynn  S.,  053788. 
Burton,  Jonathan  R  ,  036198. 
Burton,  Lewis  R  ,  034567, 
Butler,  Ernest  C,  035578, 
Btitsch,  TTiomas  C  ,  047199. 
Cage,  Lee  E     024909 
Cake,  James  M  ,  Jr    026372 
Calder,  Henry  L  .  Jr  .  034671, 
Calvert,  George  M  ,  036061 
Cameron,  Ernest  V.,  040876, 
Camm,  Frank  A  ,  025448 
Camp,  Marlui  W  .  035999. 
Campbell,  Elden  C  ,  040817. 
Campbell,  Gay,  035586 
Campbell,  James  E  .  047367 
Campbell,  Robert  B  .  03J868. 
Campbell,  William  A  ,  025400 
Capshaw,  Benjamin  D  ,  Jr.,  036345. 
Carey,  Merle  L.,  025586 
Carleton,  Llnwood  A    036260 
Carpenter,  Robert  W    Jr    024816 
Carraher,  Raymond  W  ,  045292 
Ciurson,  Thomas  M  .  032918 
Cartithers,  Lawrence  H  .  Jr  .  024896. 
Casart.  William  M    035848 
Cates.  Cecil  H.,  Jr  ,  033600 
Cavanaugh,  Stephen  W  .  Jr  ,  036485. 
Cavender,  James  W  .  046443. 
Cernr,  Paul  R  ,  024674 
Chambers,  John  S..  Jr     025357 
Chandler,  Melbourne  C    037486. 
Chapln,  Richard  H.,  047651 
Chartaonneau,  Cecil  K.,  Jr  .  024817 
Chavis,  Thomas  N  .  039193. 
Cheney,  John  L.,  024604 
Chesebro,  John  S  ,  047284 
Chester,  Michael  C  ,  088247. 
Chllk.  Samuel  J.,  053777 
Chrletzberg,  James,  Jr    039129 
Cliristin,  Charles  A  .  Jr     080383 
Christol,  Max  S.,  034343 
Chrysler,  Edward  J..  053809. 
Church,  William  V  ,  036171. 
Ciraldo,  Robert  I  .  036117 
Clagett.  David  C  .  024952 
Clagett,  Robert  H  ,  Jr  .  024803 
Clapp,  Edwin  G  ,  Jr  ,  024914 
Clark,  James  T  ,  033773, 
Clay,  Frank  B  .  024937 
Click,  Ralph  M  .  039188 
Clyde,  Gordon  F  .  04727) 
Coates,  Harry  R  ,  036067 
Cochran,  Walter  B..  Jr  ,  053411 
Cockrell,  James  K.  Jr  .  024805. 
CockrlU.  John  C  .  G24730 
Coleman.  Cliarlie  C  ,  024987. 
Coleman,  William  S  .  035710. 
Coley,  Fred  A.,  040851. 
Colladay,  Edgar  B  ,  Jr    024968 
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CoUinf;,  Leroy  P  ,  Jr  ,  024031. 
Condy.  Willi&m.  026230, 
Connolly,  IXinald  H  ,  Jr..  034781. 
Conrad.  Eugene  B  ,  034204. 
Cook.  Charles  W.,  085787. 
Cook.  George  L  .  035450 
Cooper,  George  T  .  035&83 
Cooperhou-se,  Jacob  B  .  024840. 
Copmann,  Chester  J  ,  Jr  ,  04663fl. 
Corley.  William  E    Jr  ,  024746. 
Corrado.  Vincent  L  .  054417. 
Cotter.  Arthur  E     079780. 
Couch,  Buford  J  ,  052P69. 
Cowan.  Bryan,  040850 
Cowles,  E>onald  H    035735 
Cox.  J    Newton.  046561 
Cox.  Richard  F  .  024541 
Coyne,  John  C    046506 
Craig,  Johii  E  ,  024784 
Crandell.  Norman  H  .  084356. 
Cranston,  Robert    088034 
Craven,  Virgil  E     034824 
Craven,  William  D     053969 
Cravens,  C.rrald  McA  ,  035188. 
Crawford,  Kenneth  C  ,  035784. 
Crawley,  John  L  ,  Jr  ,  053963. 
Craze.  James  H  .  053279 
Crlsson.  Robert  C     036520 
Crltteiiber.zer,    Willis   D  .    Jr  .   024893. 
Cronin.  Eugene  S  .  039070. 
Cronln,  Henry  J  ,  035545 
Cross.  Kenneth  W  ,  035852 
Crosson.  William  H  .  Jr     O24880 
Crosswhlte.   Clyde  C  .  040750. 
Crouch.  Horace  J     Jr  .  046131, 
Crowley,  John  D  ,  Jr  .  O25016 
Crumllsh,  William  S    045536. 
CuUcn.  Joe  C    079786 
Cunninph.-ini.  Jame.s  E     036361. 
Curran.  Charles  E  ,  Jr  ,  036163. 
Curtan    Eugene  R  ,  040814 
Daems,  Leonard  R  ,  Jr  .  047270 
Dalley,  H-  ward  M     0347u2 
Dakln,  Hollis.  O407.S0 
Dale,  Joseph  W  ,  Jr  ,  036144 
Danforth.  Carroll  F.,  Jr     023997. 
Daniel    Emlle  W     Jr  .  0:^4H71 
Daniels  R.  bert  J  .  053682. 
Danley,  Earl  E.,  047136 
Danner.  James  D    053384. 
Datnoff    Arthur  R     035,i&.3 
Datres,  Eupene  B  ,  035166 
Daulton,  James  O  ,  079792 
Davenport  Clarence  M  ,  Jr  ,  02565«. 
Davles.  John  M  ,  3d  O2.j01u. 
Davis,  Ernest  H  .  034740 
Davis.  Jolm  F  .  Jr     024948. 
Davison.  Frederic  E     045682 
DeAngelis    Anthony   J  .  039252. 
D-M'ind    Robert  j'   08ii271. 
D?Rcus,  Clarence  C    O35790 
Dean    Philip  F.,  03^768 
Deane.  John  R  .  Jr  ,  024835 
Delaney,  Donald  J  ,  034852 
Dellinger.  William  F  .  Jr  .  053658. 
Denham.  Russell  B    053714. 
Denham,  William  O  ,  03r.948 
Dennis,  William  J  .  03'U51 
Dennison.   Richard   F  .  034040. 
Detchemendy.  EdwHrd  B  ,  045U7. 
Detwiler.  Robert  P  .  023892. 
Dey.  Edward  H  ,  (387730 
Diamantes    Thomas.   03,'>C94. 
Dillard.  John  A    B  .  Jr     053930. 
Dilworth,  Joel  J  ,  024790 
Divers,  Walter  A  ,  024945. 
Doane   Leslie  O  ,  033493 
Dorn.  William  C  .  03C316 
Dougherty.  Edward  J  .  0358I7. 
Douglas."!.  Francis   I.  .  024254. 
Doupe,  Robert  L  .  035562 
Downer.  William  V    Jr  .  024331, 
Draper.  James  L  .  Jr    079801. 
DriesF.  Edward     035589 
Ducey    Donald  L  .  03,5811 
Dudley.  Eldridge  C  ,  O.'.42G0 
Duffield,  Lvle  A  ,  091217, 
DufTy    Da\id  A.,  034662 
Duke,  Henry  B  ,  079803 
Duke.  Jack  W  .  033662 
Duke.  Russell  A  .  (340873. 
Duncan,  Herbert  L  .  039230 
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Dunlap    Robert  E.,  O408«2 
Dunn,  Maurice  W..  040966. 
Duren   Elton  W„  086087 
Durham.  Ernest  K  ,  035709, 
Duty,  Clifton  O,  035061 
Dyke,  Harold  H  ,  Jr..  063334. 
Eckert,  George  L  ,  024876 
Eckerl.  Kenneth  R  .  03S196, 
Edler,  William  C  ,  033725 
Edmunds,  Jamee  M  ,  035174. 
Edwards,  Corwln  V  ,  085159 
E.Chen    H.uTis  C  .  080406 
Eichnor,  J -hn  T  ,  053927 
Elder    Edwin  W  ,  Jr     034033 
Elliott    Wallace  R  .  Jr  ,  040837. 
E.lis.  Arthur  P  .  Jr  .  036150 
Elli,'=,  Clarence  H     Jr     034762. 
Ellis    Rodney  C  ,  034872 
Ellis,  Vincent  H  ,  053814 
Ellis,  William,  H.  N  .  053993 
Ellison,  Charles  J  ,  04j846 
Ely.  John  A  ,  024807 
Eney,  John  K  .  036514 
Engi,  John  W  ,  044278 
Ervin,  John  W„  039216 
Evans,  Byrne  A..  036859 
Evans.  Frank  J  .  063630 
Evans.   nion:ias  H  .  Jr  .  03'£*179 
Evans-Smith,  Wilha.m    053988 
Faiks,  Jack  B  .  026260 

Falls,  Bruce  ■!    04"145 

Fallwell,  Marshall  L  ,  035463. 
Fanslor,  Reginald  K  .  O40608. 
Farley,  Jack  H.,  05388P 
Farnsworth,  Thom.as  H  ,  025800. 
Faulkner,  Brock  H  ,  045844 
Fawcett,  Lawrence  W  ,  045ciI9 
Fayle.  Orin  A  ,  088260 
Fazio.  Vincent  F  ,  046947 
Fechtman,  Robert  H  ,  046262. 
Fellows,  John  L.,  Jr  ,  079810. 
PenlU,  Vasco  J.,  025579 
Ferguson,  Allen  K  ,  045765 
Fergusson,  Charles  M  ,  Jr  ,  u247u9. 
Ferrell,  Robert  M  .  O53808 
Fickessen,  Jack  W  ,  035l'73 
Finneran,  Thomas  C  .  036643. 
Fish,  Rue  D.,  Jr„  046559. 
Fisken,  Archibald  D.,  Jr  ,  024868, 
Flager,  George  W  .  O530H1 
Flanagan,  Edward  M  .  Jr  .  025710. 
Flanders,  Walter  C,  081897. 
Flor  Cruz.  Pedro  R    047122 
Foelsch,  Rich.Trd  Ct  ,  036337. 
Folts,  Rudolf  H  .  (340784 
Ford,  Harry  E  ,  035741 
F(.rd,  Willred  C  ,  O25005 
Fordyce.  Robert  C.  053996. 
Foss,  Russ  C,  046767, 
F(»ter.  Garrard.  024732. 
Foster,  Randolph  V  .  045728. 
Foster.  Robert  W     Jr  ,  O25360. 
Poster,  Virgil  P  ,  Jr  .  036229. 
Foulk,  John  DeH..  035629. 
Fox,  Clifton  C,  047142 
Fox  George  F  ,  036234 
Pragala,  James  J  ,  O405S3. 
Francis,  Ernest  H.,  040758. 
Franke.  Gustav  H.,  Jr.,  052959, 
Franklin,  Charles  C,  047521. 
Fra&er,  Joseph  J..  Jr.,  053292. 
Frederick.  Floyd.  036243 
Fredrikscn.  Graydon  F  .  035700. 
Freedland.  Stunner.  047401, 
Fritz,  Robert  W.,  024744 
Fulbruge,  Charles  R    O34190. 
Fulmer,  Richard  P..  039130. 
Fulton,  William  B..  025385. 
Furey.  Thomas  P  ,  024876. 
Fuson,  Jack  C.  036184. 
Gaby,  Walter  E.,  Jr  .  034656. 
Gage,  Nathaniel  A.,  Jr  .  047155. 
Gallinger,  Her.Ud  B  .  036481. 
Garnhart,  George  H.,  025267. 
Garth.   Marshai;    B  .   036357. 
Gates    John   L  ,  040539 
Gates.  Mahion  E.,  024685 
Gates,    Vincent    I.,    079820 
Gaustad,   John   McE  ,   039164. 
Gay.  John    F,   040804 
Gecry,  Billy   B.,  034877 
Geiecr,  Edward  H  ,  046821. 


Gei,rer.    Roy   S  ,   Jr  ,    024845. 
Ge.frt     Russell   C,   Jr„   046685. 
Gelling.  Louis,  036353. 
Gerfen,    Frederick   H.,    053165. 
Getchei:,    Wilmah    M,    040737 
Gcttint's.  James  J..  Jr  .  046600. 
Gibb.   Edward    F  ,   Jr  ,   045769. 
G:bb,    Harry    E,    (347853. 
Gibney   Raymond  F  ,  036068. 
Gibson.  John  S.,  053145, 
Gib&tm,    Th.omas    A.,    Jr  ,    035478. 
Gill,    William    E..    079824 
Oilman,  James  W  ,  025394 
Gla£ebr(X)k,  Arthur  J  ,  046192 
Gleason.   Frank   A  ,   Jr  .   035882, 
Gobeille,  Gerard  A  ,  079827. 
Goddintr    George   A  .    040790. 
Godwin,  Norman  A.,  046291. 
Goldberg.  Seymour  L  ,  07f'829 
Goldblum,  Ki'by  D  ,  079830 
Golladay,    William    C  ,   040897 
Goodwin,  Frederick   C  ,  034335 
Gooley,  William  D  .  053743 
Gordon,  Herschell  G  ,  046942 
Gordon,  James  L  ,  039213 
Gordon.  Preston  O  ,  035828. 
Gordon,   Thomas  L  .   036662. 
Goudreau.  Albert  D  .  046744. 
Gower,  Wllford  D  ,   03,=i6;->9 
Grant,  Andrew  R     O25045. 
Grant,  Francis  A  .  040643 
Grant,    Jonathan    M  ,    O36083 
Grant,  Joseph    H      Jr  ,    02.=^384. 
Grant.   Wllburn    E  ,   035789 
Gray,  Belfrad   H.,  Jr  .   033666 
Greenber?.  Norman  D  .  025695. 
Greiner.   Robert  J     054034 
Grie.cbeck     Wll.=on    K  .    040604 
Grimshaw,  Charles   M..   024872 
Gris'=om.  Thomas  C.  Jr  .  046263. 
drones.  Dow  S  ,  047225. 
Gude.  Joseph  L  .  036138 
Guenthner,  Robert  A..  047146. 
Gueymard    Joffre  L..  046r463. 
Guidera.   Tliomas   F  .  047165. 
Gunn.  James  W  .  040896 
Guntharp,  Walter  A    036178. 
Gussle  Michael.  0'-!56:t7. 
Gust  Daniel  G  .  O3r,330. 
Guthrie,  J.  hr.  R     036240. 
Hackwood.  Arthur  W     Jr  .  O36I09. 
Hakala   Wendell  E     053672 
Hale   William  C  .  036124 
Haley.  Joseph  K  ,  Jr  ,  079836. 
Hail.  Harold  M  .  047123, 
Hallmark    Ru.'us  E  .  047516. 
Halpin    Dai-,iel  E  .  024957 
Hamblet..;.!-;    Harrv  B     040670. 
HamMin.  Jan-.es  M    025127. 
Hame!,  George  F  ,  046167. 
Hamerly.  Leon  J  .  024665. 
Hamilton.  Stuart.  A     Jr     036152. 
Hamilton.  William  M..  053618. 
Hamilton.  William  T.,  024678. 
Hampton.  Rex  H  ,  047211 
Hancock   Daniel  W     03.^^281 
Hanklns   Grat  B     035257 
H.'.nna.  Loyd  G  .  035843 
Ha!:?en   Herbert  C  .  079842 
Han.'^on,  Mark  K.,  079844 
Hanson.  Walter  S  .  079845. 
Hard.  William  H  .  036120 
Hardin.  Fr^riss.  035600 
Hardine   William  B  .  Jr  .  053958 
Harpis.  Lome  T  .  053866 
Harkins.  John  H..  033724. 
Harlan   Edwin  F,.  025343. 
Harlan.  Robert  D,.  035861. 
Harper    Garlyn  W  ,  O80418. 
Harps.  Joseph  F  ,  053692 
Harris.  Charles  E  ,  046675. 
Harris  Charles  K.,  023848. 
Harris.  William  J     047105. 
Harrison    Donald  L     025373 
Harrison   James  H  ,  046389, 
Harvey.  Ben,  Jr  ,  040688 
Hatch,  McGlachlin,  025578 
Hatcher   Robert  P  ,  Jr    05325». 
Hatfield.  Mills  C     023741 
Hatter.  Wllham  T  ,  024468. 
Hayes,  James  H  .  024646 
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Hayes,  Melvin  B..  079848. 
Hayes.  Thomas  P  .  034738. 
Hays.  Claude  A.,  047134. 
Hays.  James  G..  Jr  ,  025390 
Hays.  Samuel  H..  024797. 
Healy.  Richard  D..  036033. 
Heard.  John  W.,  024953 
Helmer.  Gerard.  033907 
Hemingway.  Jack  W.,  035854 
Henderly.  Harold  B..  036065. 
Henderson,  Basil  W..  046671 
Henderson.  David  S  .  025412. 
Hendren.  Ed  V.,  Jr  .  046682, 
Henne,  Charles  A  .  046253. 
Hennessy.  Richard  L..  024690 
Henshaw.  Philip  B.,  Jr..  034856. 
Hensley.  Emery  M.,  034720. 
Herndon.  William  H..  036636. 
Herod.  John  A..  052859 
Herrod.  Ralph.  079634. 
Hertzog.  Jack  McK  .  040856. 
Heske,  Richard  F..  035641. 
Hesselbacher.  George  E..  Jr..  024651. 
Heuberger.  Newton  J..  035476. 
Hickman.  David.  033986. 
Hickman.  Don  R..  035996 
Hickok.  James  N..  036096. 
Hiett,  Joseph  C.  034657. 
Higgins,  Hugh  R.,  036183. 
Higgins.  Wayne  G..  079851 
Hill.  Benjamin  I..  024791. 
Hill.  Charles  R..  024940. 
Hill,  Edward  M..  036185. 
Hill,  James  A..  088735. 
Hill.  James  H.,  Jr..  039191 
Hillman,  Robert  G..  025477 
Hinton.  Reginald  J..  079853 
Hoagland,  Charles  E..  034645. 
Hobrecht.  Alfred  P..  034968. 
Hodges,  John,  034353. 
Hogrefe.  Walter  W..  025518 
Holcomb.  Joel  P..  046829. 
Holcomb.  William  L..  053160. 
HoUls.  Harris  W.,  053724. 
Hollis.  Jesse  B..  Jr  .  025651 
Hollst«in.  Jean  W..  035559. 
Holmes,  Henry  B..  3d.  025348. 
Holmgrain.  Bruce  E..  046656. 
Homann.  Gerald  W..  025382. 
Honea.  John  C,  Jr..  036175. 
Hopkins.  Truman  A.,  036057. 
Horn,  Robert  L..  Jr..  053717. 
Home.  Richard  C  .  3d.  040863. 
Horton.  Paul  N..  036254. 
Hottenroth,  James  H..  024645. 
Howard.  Charles  E,,  039153. 
HnwHrd.  Robert  C..053368. 
Howell.  DeWitt  C  045937. 
Hoye.  John  H  .  046570. 
Hrdlicka.  Edward  B..  033985. 
Hudak,  Edward  M.,  047803. 
Huggins.  Lloyd  G..  036139. 
Hughes.  John  P-M..  047232. 
Hughes,  Thomas  K..  024449. 
Hunter.  Albert  E..  024898. 
Hurley,  Frederick  J..  046434. 
Hutchinson.  Robert  C  .  Jr..  053429. 
Hutchison.  Russell  J  .  052921. 
Hyde.  Radford  D..  035949. 
Irby.  Pierce  B..  Jr  ,  034282. 
Irvin.  Richard.  Jr  .  025118. 
Irvine.  Richard  H..  036705. 
luliucci.  Thomas  P..  024848. 
Ivey.  Robert  H.,  024849. 
Jackson.  Burwell  B..  034840. 
Jackson.  Fred  O.,  047577. 
Jackson.  Gordon  E..  046950 
Jackson.  Harry  R..  053997. 
Jackson.  Robert  L..  Jr..  053104. 
James.  Joyce  B..  053547. 
Janousek.  Neal  F..  036127. 
Jeffress.  Clarence  E , 025255. 
Johnson.  Benjamin  E.,  Jr..  040646. 
Johnson,  Charles  W..  036315. 
Johnson.  Fredric  E  .  035885. 
Johnson,  Glen  R.,  087803. 
Johnson,  James  M..  054002 
Johnson.  Kenneth  L  .  036285. 
Johnson,  Leonard  L.,  035441. 
Johnston,  William  F..  035987. 
Jones,  Erwin  B.,  0361G8. 


Jones.  Kenneth  M..  040829. 
Jones.  Lee  G..  024757. 
Jones.  Lloyd  E.,  Jr..  025396. 
Jones.  Randolph  L.,  035477. 
Jones.  Raymond  G..  024576. 
Jones.  Ulysses  G..  Jr  .  024882. 
Jones.  Wayland.  Jr.  035763 
Jones.  Wyly  K.,  046743 
Jordan.  Edward  E..  054028. 
Jordan.  Linwood  F..  024879. 
Josephson.  Stanton  W  .  024745. 
Jijyner.  Archie  B..  Jr  .  054001. 
Kalina.  Edwm  C,  033604 
Kamp.  Anthony  M..  Jr..  033482. 
Kasler.  Charles  L..  034599 
Kates.  Robert  C  ,  024787 
K;iys.  Lee  G..  032750 
Kean.  Marshall  P..  Jr  .  040927. 
Keevan.  Edward  P..  Jr  .  087814. 
Keiser.  Carl  P..  Jr  .  O3606G 
Keleher   William  P  .  035568. 
Kelleher.  James  E  .  025611 
Kelly.  Francis  J..  037505 
Kendritk.  Robert  C  .  046545 
Kennedy.  Gary  A  .  Jr  .  040779 
Ker.nedy.  Clarence  N  .  053230 
Kenned V.  Harold  R  .  046534. 
Kennedy.  Paul  R  .  035563. 
Kennedy.  Richard  J  .  Jr  ,  080935. 
Keoi^h.  William  T.,  033742, 
Kerley.  Ralph  A  .  047139 
Kerr.  James  W  .  025417. 
Kifner.  Daniel  R..  037530 
Kimball.  Morton  W..  047178. 
Kimmitt.  Joseph  S  .  036343. 
Kius:;.  James  B  .  046196 
King.  William  I  .  036153 
Kinkead.  William  W..  O408.<8 
Kinney.  Howard  D..  Jr  .  034697 
Kirk.  Leonard  M  .  036130 
Kitchens,  Edward  B  .  Jr  ,  040791. 
Kleysteuber.  William  R   A  .  053062 
Kline.  E.irl  G..  046466 
Klir.genhagen.  John  L  ,  039223. 
Kiuill.  Erne,-^!  L-,  054304 
Knowlton,  William  A  .  025436 
Knutson.  Sidney  A  ,  036199. 
Kog.stad,  Arthur  W  ,  036176. 
Koi.sch.  Francis  P  ,  024669 
Koster,  Samuel  W  ,  024873 
Kiaf t,  William  R  ,  Jr  .  024726 
Kre.ssln.  Harold  R  ,  045387 
Kruegcr,  Herbert  W  ,  039207. 
Krueger.  Philip  G     024677 
Kruger,  Carl  W,.  035845 
Kullmar,  Malcolm.  035555 
Kuykendall.  J.  W..  Jr  .  03.^836 
LaBounty   Jack  V..  034422 
La  Mont.  Charles  E  .  079885. 
Lahm.  Lawrence   024761. 
Laird.  Paul  G..  045698 
L;ike.  Jack  F  .034391 
Lambert   Arthur  L  .  024731 
Langley.  Charles  F  .  040834 
Lathrop.  Alba  B  .  036492 
Lau.  Ernest  V..  079886 
Laudieri.  Mario  F  ,  079887 
Leavey.  Edmond  H  .  Jr  .  024698 
Leavitt.  Charles  S  ,  040830 
Lee,  Richard  M  ,  035551 
Leech.  Lloyd  L  .  Jr..  025386 
Leeper.  Michael  E.,  046552 
Leister,  Albert  F..  036201 
Lekson.  John  S,.  035837 
Leonard,  Richard  M  .  053937. 
Levick.  Warren  N..  047292 
Levin.  William  B  .  053865 
Levy.  Gilbert  P..  079892 
Levy.  Richard  M..  Jr  ,  023980. 
Lewis.  Charles  A..  053421 
Lewis.  Hollis  C.  025205 
Lewis.  Keith  L..  079893 
Ligon.  Wayne  E  .  036510, 
Lilly.  Grady  F,  036990 
Lindow.  Rodman  E.,  079898, 
Lisk,  Percy  F.,  Jr.,  053540. 
Littleton,  Augustine  V..  046066. 
Locke.  Thomas  W,.  053105. 
Loesing,  Vernon  T,,  036090. 
Logan.  Edward  O'N,.  036610. 
Lombard.  Richard  J..  033904. 
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Long    Richard  L  .  046931 
Longacre,  David  R  .  033378. 
Longench,  Harry,  053791. 
Loomls,  Jester  M..  Jr.,  079899 
Lord,  Nicholas  A  .  046046 
Lovelace.  Richard  M  .  039079 
Lowe,  Henry  A  .  034748 
Lowe.  Herbert  S  .  035561. 
Lowry   Everett  E  .  Jr    025799 
Luk.  William,  040642 
Lukens   Howard  I  .  053619 
Lunger.  Richard  T    025388 
Lydon.  Joseph  P     033853 
Lynch,  William  J  .  05317,=S 
Lyon.  David  R..  053594 
Lyons.  Thomas  L    035997. 
Mabry.  Ned  B  .  053148 
MacDonald.  Robert  J    039I72 
Maclndoe.  John  W  ,  0254U7 
MacQueen.  Lawrence  P  ,  035614 
MacVeigh,  Charles,  025496 
Macek.  Kenneth  T    046866 
Machnicke.  Ma.x  R    033463 
Madden.  Francis  J     0462,58 
Maertens.  George  K     025698 
Maertens.  James  E..  048227 
Magruder,  Lawson  W    Jr  ,  03G71 1 
Mahone.  Thomas  B  .  Jr     046521 
Marconi,  Sabatme  R  ,  036128 
Marks.  Edwin  H  .  Jr  .  02493,t 
Marr.  John  W..  036567 
Marshall.  Robert  C  ,  025467, 
Martin.  Allen  C,.034231 
Martin.  Harold  V  .  079637 
Martinez.  Severlno.  Jr  ,  0248I 1 
Ma.?on,  Anthony.  089358 
Mason,  Kermit  R  .  046951 
Materi.  Joseph  T    024330 
Matheson.  Salve  H     036253. 
KTathews.  Bernard   L     Jr     0799(><t 
Mathew.s.  Lawrence  G  .  025402 
Mathews.  William  R  .  Jr     047i<:<4 
Matthews.  Milton  A    056906 
Matthews.  Robert  A    046599. 
Mattlce,  Edson  R  .  079911, 
Mattlna.  John  C,  024683, 
Mattson.  Rudolph  L  .  079912 
Maysonave.  Rene  E  .  O45650 
?vlazzucchi,  Reno  A  .  O3G208 
McAdams.  Samuel  C    039177, 
MrBride.  George  H    047172 
McCabe.  Williani  J  ,  039167 
McCain,  Paul  B  ,  048072 
McCarthy.  Max  R  .  03G249 
McCartin,  George  J  J  .  Jr  .  079638 
McCrtiighey,  Mack  J..  036196. 
McCloskey,  John  A..  036372. 
McClure.  Paul  J..  Jr  ,  035640 
McClure.  Richard,  035064 
McCuUer.  Louis  P  .  034636 
McDermott.  Austin  J  ,  Jr  ,  O407.->4 
McDl vitt.  Joseph  B  .  05366 1 
McDowell.  Richard  D  ,  079919. 
McElree,  Hull  B  .  036252 
McEvoy.  John  P  ,  046774 
McEvoy.  Robert  W  .  035570 
McFadden.  David  B    Jr    054083 
McFalls,  Carroll.  Jr    047800 
McFarland.  James  D    053149 
McGovern,  Donald  H  .  036851 
McGuire,  Paul  M  .  O35705 
Mclntyre.  John  C  ,  023976 
McKay,  Robert  J    079923 
McKean,  William  A  ,  035958 
McKee.  Henry  H  .  036190 
McKemie.  Edward  B  .  046573 
M'Kenna.  John  J  .  033704 
McLaughlin.  John  D    O4G520 
McMahon.  John  A  .  034182 
McMillan,  Donald  L  ,  023791 
McMuliin,  William  C  ,  079925. 
McMurtrey,  Gail  B  ,  046748, 
McNalr.  EXonald  C  ,  033791 
McNally.  Joseph  D  .  035796 
McNamara.  Harry.  Jr  .  035795 
McQuinn.  Austin  D  .  O48053 
Mead.  Charles  E  .  036314 
Meads,  John  A  ,  Jr  ,  036108 
Meara,  William  D  ,  035823, 
Meggs.  Ernest  L  .  035474 
Mehlinger.    Walter    E      Oi'~149 
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Meier    Arthur  C  .  035560 
Meli*>sen.  Clarence  R    040616, 
Meii^'el     Ralph    H,    2d.    033504 
Merkl    Earl  C  ,  053306 
Messner.  Spiirgeon  A  ,  053753, 
Metcalfe,  Alvin  C  ,  036809 
Mcwshaw.  Charles  T,.  040832, 
Meyer,  Stewart  C  ,  025560 
Michael,  James  R  ,  025609 
Miket:nac,  Anthony  J  .  045671 
Milberg,  Artluir  W  ,  035842 
Miles    Je.s.s"  R     Jr     024979. 
^W.i'h    Richard  C  ,  024939 
Miller    Harold  R     053967 
Miller.  Winthrcpp  G  ,  045057, 
Milloy.  Albert  E     035289 
Mills,  Eric  R    Jr    047272 
Mills.  Webster,  079929 
Milotta,  David  E  ,  035989 
Minch    Howard  G  ,  034945 
Minson,  Roscoe  T  ,  034568 
Mirras,  Peter  W  ,  05.3684 
Misdom,  Howell  E  ,  079930 
Mitcham,  Gene  L  ,  033622 
Mitchell,  George  R  .  079932 
Mizell.  Charles  M  .  024728 
Mollen.  Irving  R  ,  079933 
Monk,  Jeremiah  B  ,  Jr  ,  046946 
Monroe,  Melvin  C  ,  034552 
Monsarrat,  George  F  ,  036698. 
Monty.  Percy  A     053945 
Moore.  Clayton  H  .  Jr  .  035178. 
Moore.  James  D    025760 
Moore.  Jasper  .'^     047770 
Moore.  Joseph  W  .  053733. 
Moran.  John,  053964 
Morey.  Joe  V  .  024975 
Morgan.  Clayton  B  .  085624 
Morgan  Reuben  T  .  036154 
Morgan.  William  H  ,  024660. 
Morrell.  John  R  .  079938 
Morris.  Jack  W  .  045540 
Morrison.  Allen  L  .  032837 
Morrow.  Jesse  L  .  Jr     036564 
Moseley.  Woodford  T    035858. 
Motes,  Marshall  M  .  046627 
Mulheron.  William.  Jr  .  047283 
Mullen.  James  J  .  036191 
MuUenniex.  Thomas  E  .  040991. 
Mumma.  John  R..  046819. 
Munch.  Robert  J  .  045546, 
MunUhenk.  William  H  .  036155 
Murphy.  James  H  ,  O804G5 
Murphy.  John  I,    079941 
Murphy.  Raymond  P    024729. 
Murray.  Dougla.'^  C    024899. 
Murray.  Jack  H     Jr     035974 
Murrell.  Hampden  J  .  053641. 
Myers    Woodrow  H.    053888 
Napper.  Frank  E  .  03641G 
Nash.  Grover  E,.  Jr  .  036182 
Nechanicky.  William  G  .  033910. 
Nechey.  Walter  F     047231 
NefT.  R,  Wilson.  053439 
Neidner.  William  E  .  047381 
Neill.  Dennis  W  ,  046137 
Nemethy.  Frank  J  .  036332 
Neubauer.  WiUiam  C  ,  035572. 
Neumann.  James  D  ,  035956. 
Neve,  Jack  C  .  040893 
Newby.  Gilbert  U  .  040858. 
Newlands.  George.  040606 
Newman.  James  B,.  3d,  024654. 
Nickel.  John  R.,  025553 
Nlckell.  John  S..  035794 
Nielsen.  Edward  L  .  040868. 
Niland.  William  H  ,  045456 
Nispel.  Richard  LaV  ,  053810, 
NixdorfT.  James  B  .  O40867. 
Norman.  Brooks  O  .  035793. 
Nottingham,  Allen  H  .  036157. 
Null.  Jack  G  .  036202 
Obenchain.  Irving  R  .  Jr  .  024658 
O'Connell,  Willi  mi  H    035575 
O'Connor,  Joseph  P  ,  Jr    O40648 
O'Donovan.  William  E  .  079639. 
Offley.  Robert  H  .  Jr  .  024871. 
OHea.  John  T  .  035486 
O'l^ary.  Joseph  E  .  037002. 
O'Leary.  Robert  J     036344. 
Olsen.  Charles  I    047541 
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Olson.  Arthur  A  .  036174 
Omenhiser.  John  T  ,  Jr  ,  054485, 
ONeal.  Beverly  F,,  Jr    046929 
ONeal.  George  R     024772 
Orme,  Eric  C  .  024673 
O  Rourke,  Donald  C    03661 1, 
Orsi.  Francis  J  ,  036238 
Otis.  Allen  M  .  024990 
Overall,  Jesse  U  ,  3d.  046630, 
Owen    Edwm  B  ,  047079 
Owens   Elmer  G     039181, 
Palmatary.  Robert  H  .  045026 
Pani.'^nick    George  G  ,  089455. 
Parker,  Reuben  D  ,  047214 
Parr,  Marvin  M  ,  053681, 
Parr   Stanley  F  .  035524 
Parnsh   Charles  P    053233 
P.irson    Mer;:r,  H     036084 
Parson,'.,  George  E  .  Jr  .  O36095 
Parthum    Alfred  H  .  Jr  ,  035939 
Pasclak,  Leonard  J    024765 
Pashley,  Walter  A    Jr    04U942 
Patten.  Clarence  W     035859 
Patterson.  Edwin  H  ,  054094, 
Paul.  Donald  T     036I42 
Payne,  Irving  P  .  053878 
Perley.  Robert  L  .  046454. 
Perry.  Arthur  G     052985. 
Peters.  Gus  S     079949 
Peters,  Ralph  D     046228 
Peterson,  Eugene  I    036085 
Peterson.  Paul  L..  03649e; 
Peterson.  Theodore  W  .  047644. 
PetkofT.  Leonard.  057580. 
Petruzel.  Frank.  036364, 
Pettit,  Morris  W  ,  034100. 
Pfeffer.  Joseph  M  .  034836 
Phillips.  Adolph  H..  035888 
Phillips.  William  J  .  046987. 
Picciotti.  Romulus  A  .  079951. 
Pickell.  Wayne  F..  046670. 
Pleklik.  Joseph  E  .  036942. 
Pietsch.  William  H  .  Jr..  025773. 
Pike,  Edwin  G  .  O4U720. 
Pilliod.  Dallas  A..  036257, 
Pinson,  William  C  .  036408 
Pister.  Carl  E  .  053390. 
Poole,  Edgar  R  .  035959 
Pope.  Cornell.  079955. 
Porter.  Clark  W.,  046162. 
Potts.  William  E  .  054461. 
Pralher.  Herb  D  .  036258. 
Pratt.  William  D  .  024079. 
Prescott.  Dana  S..  079959. 
Pressentin,  Vernon  P.,  035391. 
Putnam,  George  W,.  Jr,.  039206. 
Pynes.  Oats  A..  Jr..  036491 
Quimby.  James  O.,  Jr..  035534. 
Raichlen,  Richard  A  ,  054419. 
Raines.  Martin  L  ,  035621. 
Ram  berg.  Vernon  C.  053063. 
Ramsey.  David  M.,  Jr..  053610. 
Ramsey,  James  D,,  036228, 
Raub.  Stanley  C  .  036209. 
Raudsteln.  Knut  H..  053611. 
Rawls.  Robert  M  .  024675 
Raymond.  Daniel  A  .  024670. 
Ream.  Ellis  A  .  036165 
Rebh.  George  A  .  025444 
Redd.  Thomas  L  .  Jr  .  035508 
Redhefler.  George  E  .  035672. 
Reed.  John  P  .  035839 
Rees.  James  B     035539. 
Reese.  Frellsen,  053349 
Rcgner,  William  J.,  025395. 
Rehkopf,  George  D..  025004. 
Reid.  Robert  D..  035712. 
Reilly.  Robert  S  .  023813. 
Relnert.  Albert  C  .  024936 
Remlck.  Charles  E..  O34408 
Reppa.  Robert  B..  034978. 
Rcslani,  Raymond.  036568. 
Rcttgers,  Forrest  I  .  036414. 
Rey.  John  F.,  047633. 
Reynolds.  Emmet  t  R  .  025489. 
Reynolds.  Harold  K..  039218. 
Rhodey.  William  A  .  053943. 
Rice.  Harold  W  .  024800. 
Richards.  Darrie  H  .  025458. 
Richardson.  Hugh  F  .  036193. 
Ricdel.  Philip  H,.  Jr  ,  024756. 
Rienzi,  Thomas  M  .  024715. 


Riles.  Williani  L     036221. 
Riley.  James  A     079968 
Rising,  Harry  N  ,  Jr  .  024002, 
R..  bbms    Robert  A  ,  035780 
Rubens    Robert  F     036665 
Robert."-    CIitTord  E     046969 
Roberts.  EIvy  B     025781 
Robert.^    Fra;,c;s  J     024820 
Roberts,  Henry  G     033733 
Roberts,  Samuel  H  ,  035553 
Robinson,  John  L     036134 
Ri-)dgers.  Louie  N  .  035941 
Roecker    Frederick  C  ,  Jr     024681. 
Roger.',  William  T  ,  081859 
Ronian,'^,  Warren  L  ,  039150 
Ros.';.  Homer  G     079973 
Rottstedt    Vernon  R     053185 
Hotz    C;-,r:  R  .  046505 
Roimsaville,  Tom  J,.  036259 
Rountree,  Counclll  P  ,  034050 
Rowe,  Gerald  W  ,  035810 
Royalty,  Lester  D  ,  036081 
Rubenstein,  Seymovir,  024695. 
Rviby,  Jack  W     045871 
Rvihsam,  Harry  E    047135 
Russell,  Peter  T  ,  024947 
Rutherford,  Robert  D     034355 
Ryder.  Charles  W,.  Jr     02495] 
Saari.  Albert  E  .  025470 
Sabolyk,  Robert.  035475 
Salthouse,  Wirt  C.  079982 
Salver.  Everett  G  .  036107 
Sammet.  George.  Jr  .  035624. 
Samusson,  Lewis  F..  036147. 
Sanders.  Joe  M    079983 
Sanders.  Paul  F    053770. 
Sauter.  Louis  F    .V    079986 
Savage.  David  B    046184 
Sawyer.  Alan  A     035464 
Sawyer.  George  F  .  025U33 
Scherberger.  Frederick.  3d    053918 
Schintz.  Thomas  A     O39074 
Schmidt.  Harry  U     036425 
Schmidt,  Joseph  J     024672 
Schofield,  James  H    Jr  ,  02,S754 
Schrader.  Henry  C     040820 
Schroeder,  Hal  LeR     OJ53h7 
Schroeder,  Leonard  C  ,  Jr    045879, 
Schroeder,  Martin  F  ,  035548 
Schudt    Charles  W  ,  053939 
Schumacher,  Fred  W  .  033869. 
Schwind.  Robert  J     033900 
Scovill.  Elmer  B  .  03585] 
Scruggs.  William  B..  Jr    04.=<775 
Seab,  James  A  .  046598 
Sears.  Frank  S..  045378 
Sedberry.  George  R  .  Jr  ,  025415 
Seignious.  George  M  .  2d,  04  7226 
Seip,  George  R,.  024792 
Scmmens.  Clifton  P..  034857 
Senior,  William  G     046632 
Shaffer,  Cornelius  J  .  047584 
Shaima.  Adolph  L  .  036677. 
Sharp.  John  D  ,  Jr  ,  046693 
Shaw.  Earl  D  ,  084421 
Shedd.  William  E    3d  ,  024971. 
Shefley.  John  P  .  3d.  024701 
Sheffield.  Paul  R    035569 
Sheldon.  George  C     04623G 
Shepherd,  Robert  G     052951 
Sheridan.  Franci.s  P  ,  036170 
Sherman.  Keuh   053812 
Sherrard.  Joseph  H  .  4th.  040597, 
Sheviak,  Frank  G  ,  040878 
Shifiet.  Kenneth  E  ,  047394. 
Short,  John  J..  024812 
Short.  Walter  D  .  024789 
Shoultz.  James  C.  Jr     04G792, 
Siebeneichen  Paul  O    034729 
Silvestri.  Armand  J    079996 
Simmons.  Franklin  B  .  Jr  .  053683. 
Simmons.  Wesley  J  ,  034713 
Simon.  Donald  E  .  024776 
Simpson.  George  H  ,  034704 
Simpson.  Leonard  D  .  046128 
Singlaub,  John  K  ,  037040 
Sitterson.  John  D  .  Jr..  0248J8. 
Skrien.  Cyrus  A  .  079999 
Small.  Eugene  J  .  O47190 
Smith.  Anderson  Q  ,  034I87, 
Smith,  Boweii  N  ,  053523 
Smith,  Edward  W    jr    045586. 
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Smith,  Lloyd  G.,  038024. 

Smith,  Marshall  J.,  080004. 

Smith,  Norvln  E.,  Jr..  034694. 

Smith,  William  E.,  034859. 

Snow,  Jerrold  D.,  024671. 

Snyder.  Nell  N.,  Jr.,  034319. 

Spears.  James  H.,  033815. 

Spears,  John  H.,  046027. 

Spelrs,  Ronald  C,  035820. 

Spencer.  Andrew,  036076. 

SpUman,  Robert  B..  024955. 

Stalger.  Theodore  S..  053879. 

Standlsh,  Frederick  D.,  2d,  024981. 

Stanley  Leroy  S.,  036112. 

Stansberry.  Conrad  L..  085802. 

StansUl,  John  T.,  040738. 

Starnes,  William  L..  025475. 

Stauffer,  Charles  J.,  033757. 

Steckel,  Glenn  A.,  046036. 

Stefani.  Louis  J.,  040707. 

Steiner.  Fred  G..  035860. 

Steinmetz.  Rollin  T..  024720. 

Stell,  James  H..  080006. 

Stephens,  Joel  B.,  024913. 

Stephens,  John  F.,  025539. 

Stephens,  John  M..  Jr.,  034689. 

Stern,  Gates  B..  080007. 

Stevens.  Donald  K.,  0361I8. 

Stevens,  Garth,  024735. 

Stevens,  George  R.,  3d,  039215. 

Stewart,  Claude  C,  047006. 

Stewart,  Edward  W.,  046148. 

Stewart,  Lewis  M.,  046789. 

Stewart.  Willard  C  ,  053438. 

Stlelau,  Walter  E..  035815. 

Stoutner,  Everette  A.,  036105. 

Strickland,  James  M.  S,,  035184. 

Strnad,  Joseph  J.,  037497. 

Stroup,  Ray  B.,  034267. 

Stutler,  Warren  H.,  036148. 

Styer.  George  D.,  036034. 

Sullivan,  Lloyd  S.,  053326. 

Sullivan.  Richard  C,  084808. 

Sutton,  Arthur  J.,  036816. 

Sutton,  George  M.,  035970. 

Swalm.  Jack.  046685. 

Swearngan,  William  R..  036143. 

Swears,  Clayton  C,  080011. 

Sweeney.  Arthur  H.,  Jr  .  040865. 

Swensson,  John  D..  046859. 

Swofford,  James  L.,  053451. 

Tabb,  Robert  P  ,  Jr.,  024680. 

Talbott,  William  J  ,  025468. 

Tallon,  William  P  .  Jr..  035965. 
Tanner.  John  L..  033683. 
Tarver,  Thomas  H  ,  024851. 
Tat-sch,  William  D.,  024822. 
Taylor.  Harry  J  .  Jr.,  080013. 
Terrel.  Mark  H  ,  024826. 
Terrlbile,  Valentine  T..  080015. 
Terry,  Robert  D  .  024739. 
Testa.  Louis  P.,  040877. 
Thomas.  Charles  B,  0254U 
Thomas.  Jesse,  Jr.,  024590. 
Thomas,  Joseph  A     080017. 
Thomas,  William  G..  3d,  053386. 
Thompson.  Albert  N  ,  024823. 
Thompson.  Shelden  L.,  035687. 
Thomson.  Donald  E.,  035490. 
Thornblom,  Carlton  C  .  033750. 
Tliorne.  John  H.,  036166 
Thornton.  Warren  G.,  046663. 
Tiffany.  Willard  D  .  034230. 
Tlmmon.s.  Max  E  ,  053965. 
Timothy,  James  S..  024992. 
Tisdale,  Charles  F..  045925. 
Tisdale.  Tyron  E  ,  046953. 
Titley.  Richard  J.,  035982. 
Toriley.  Jack  W.,  046860. 
Tiximer,  Harold  K..  040849. 
Topp,  .'^Iphonso  A.,  Jr..  025408. 
Toth.  Alfred  L  .  025587. 
Touart,  Anthony  J.,  Jr.,  025377. 
Townsend.  Lester  B.,  Jr.,  053798. 
Townsend,  Robert  H.,  024890. 
Townshend,  Charles  S.,  Jr..  040833. 
Trees,  Paul  A..  045254. 
Trib^^,  Thomas  K.,  080019. 
Trlngall,  Joseph  A.,  039152. 
Trussell,  John  B.  B..  039190. 
Tucker,  Walter  P..  024648. 
Tuf  U,  Harry  N.,  040679. 


Turner,  Julian,  040697 

Ugalde,  Jesse  G.,  036354. 

Uhler,  Frederick  C,  025003 

Ulrich,  Fred  R.,  035566. 

Ulsaker,  Carl  C  024815. 

Underwood,  Charles  C,  034337 

Underwood,  Joe  H  ,  036521. 

Underwood,  Vernon  W.,  036204. 

Urquhart,  Edmond  R  ,  040831. 

Urrutia.  Henry  W  .  024966 

Vail,  Edwin  W  ,  035647. 

Van  Dusen.  Roy  R  ,  Jr  .  035538 

Van  Tasscll.  Frederick  E  .  036087. 

Vaughan.  Elton  D.,  047395. 

Vaughn,  Molloy  C.  Jr..  025393 

Vestal,  Elvln  V.,  040828 

Vias.  Felipe,  036110. 

Vivian.  James  A  ,  024751. 

Voegeli.  Albert  H..  056909. 

Vogel,  Lawrence  W  .  024661 

Vogelsang.  Edward  C  ,  036078 

Von  Burg.  Robert  H  ,  035449 

Wachendorf .  Miles  L  ,  024679. 

Waddell,  Edward  L  .  025371 

Wagner,  Paul  R  .  053850. 

Wagstaff.  Jack  J  ,  035585. 

Walker,  Berrisford  H  .  036195. 

Walker.  Boyd  F  .  024998 

Walker,  Frank  E    Jr  .  034691 . 

Walker,  George  C  035719 

Wall,  George  R.,  040836. 

Wallace.  Ernest  H..  037552 

Waller.  Marshall.  024758 

Walrath,  Charles  P.,  Seni(jr,  036207 
Walters,  John  W    B  .  035840 

Waple,  Louis  A  ,  024584. 
Warner,  Edgar  B..  Jr  ,  053206. 
W.irren.  VanCleave  P  .  024856 
Waters,  William  P  .  Jr  ,  035543 
Watkin,  William  W  .  Jr  ,  024664 
V.'citkins,  George  W.,  034638 
Watson.  Douglas  H  .  045908 
Watson.  Foster  B  ,  035665 
Watson,  John  R  ,  024748. 
Watson,  Richard  R.,  034354 
Wear.  James  H  ,  047014. 
Webb,  Hugh  W..  047228 
Webber,  John  D  .  Jr  ,  036393. 
Webster.  Raymond  S  ,  036621. 
Weeks,  Eugene  L.,  024700. 
Weigley,  Alton  J.,  045241. 
Wein,  Joseph  C,  046294. 
Weiss,  Alfred  V.,  036287. 
Wells.  Forest  O.,  046515. 
Wendel.  Edmund,  Jr.,  036220. 
West,  Herman  L.,  048031. 
Westbrook,  Clyde  H.,  Jr.,  047007 
Wheeler,  Robert  P.,  040872. 
Wheelock,  John  G.,  3d,  025572 
Whlsnant,  Isaac  E.,  046983. 
Whltenton,  Robert  M.,  0361 14. 
Whitfield.  Morgan  A.,  036389. 
Whiting,  Troy  E.,  033729. 
Whitley.  Arthur  N.,  047359. 
Whitmire,  Charles  G.,  025257. 
Whitmore.  Harry  E.,  035993. 
Wllbourn,  Donald  E.,  025606. 
Wilder,  Alvin  D.,  Jr..  024676. 
Wiley,  James  A.,  047130. 
Wilhm,  Jack  F.,  047170. 
Williams,  Artha  D.,  Jr  ,  040871. 
WiUiam.s,  Daniel  B  ,  035669. 
Williams.  Frank  S  .  034649. 
Williams,  Frederick  E.,  Jr  ,  036227. 
Williams,  Winfleld  S.,  040789. 
Williamson,  James  B.,  035648. 
Williamson,  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  O34560. 
Willoughby,  Glen.  085284. 
Wilson,  Ernest  W.,  041141. 
Wilson,  Francis  H.,  Jr.,  053452. 
Wilson,  Lloyd  G  .  034685. 
Wilson,  Russell  J.,  040848. 
Wilson,  Victor  O.,  025387. 
Wing,  Albert  G.,  Jr.,  046100. 
Winter,  Waldron  J.,  035832. 
Wirt,  Charles  A.,  025725. 
Wlselogle.  Candler  R.,  039271. 
Woelfer,  Carlyle  P.,  025350. 
Wofford,  Ralph  W.,  Jr.,  079641, 
Wood,  Darren  G.,  054196. 
Wood,  Vocqsal  D.,  Jr  ,  047003. 
Woodruff,  Owen  E  ,  Jr  .  036172. 
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Woods,  James  R    035812 

Woodward.  Joseph  G  .  039101. 

Woodworth,  George  B  ,  035995 

Wooten.  John  H     0,53968. 

Wreidt.  Niel  M..  034753. 

Wright.  Edwa.'d  McW  ,  024693 

Wyatt,  Othe!    080027 

Wyman,  Philip  A  .  024854 

Yantls,  RayJ    047002, 

Young,  Charles  M  .  Jr  .  047107 

Young,  George  H  .  Jr  ,  036242 

Young,  Hugh  F  .  036327 

Young,  Robert  F  .  024652 

Young.  Willard,  036350. 

Zacharlas,  George  A  .  088536. 

Zakel,  John,  Jr  ,  035849 

Zlmmermann,  William  M  .  053738. 
To  be  lieutenant  coloneli.  Chaplain 

Bell,  Richard  R  ,  043201 

Betzold,  John  W  ,  076785. 

Branyan.  William  H  .  Jr  .043181. 

Cheatham,  Richard  B  ,  040124 

Fitzgerald,  William  R  .  076786 

Fraln,  Joseph  E.  X  .  076787 

Gorskl,  Joseph,  079679. 

Lam,  Airred  P  ,  076794. 

Llfshutz.  Oscar  M  .  052023 

Read.  Charles  E  ,  083542. 

Scott,  Osborne  E  ,  031188 

Taylor,  Newell  E  ,  052031 
To  be  lieutenuJit  coloneli.  Women's  Army 
Corps 

Abbott,  Elenor  P..  L315. 
Butler.  Miriam  L.,  Llll. 
Elderdice,  Eunity  F.  LI  14 
Harllee,  Frances  E.,  L532. 
Kehrer.  Marie,  L263. 
Lane,  Mary  C  .  L124. 
Lawton,  Rosa  T..  L254 
Long,  Margaret  A  ,  L127, 
Reece,  Ruth  S.,  L134. 
Schuchart.  Martha  P..  L317. 
Simpson,  Manbeth  T.,  L106, 
Sorrough,  Irene  M.  LI  12. 
Todd,  Sarah  B  .  L259 
Welble,  Elsie  L.,  L320 
Woodworth,  Charlotte  I  .  L137. 

To  be  Tnajor,  Chaplain 
Edens.  Allen  C  ,  Jr  ,  067567 
The   following-named    officers    for    promo- 
tion   in    the    Regular    Army    of    the    United 
States,    under    the    provisions    of    title    10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3298 
To  be  first  lieutenants 
Bacon,  Donald  D  ,  093020 
Bennett.  R^ger  M  .  094045 
Brown,  Larry  D  .  093367. 
Cramer,  Ronald  P  ,  093380. 
Davis,  Alexander  D  ,  093384 
Denzler,  Ancil  L.,  093387. 
Helpp,  Wiiliam  A.,  091866 
Kleiber,  Richard  L  ,  084206 
Koger,  Ronald  G  .  093451 
LangendorfT,   Herbert    E,,   Jr  ,   085598. 
Lewis,  Tcdd   McC  ,  093458. 
Macci,  David  K.,   085613. 
MacDonald,  Robert   W  ,  085206 
Malave-Garcia,  Samuel,  083943 
O'Hara,  Francis  O.,  Jr..  089364 
Pearce,  William  L.,  091665 
Williams,  Phillip  J  ,  O93540 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Women's  Army  Corpi 

Kelly,  Jacquelin  J,  LCOl 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code  sec- 
tions 3283,  3284,  3285,  3236,  3287.  and  3288: 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Hoover,  Gerald  B  .  0329035. 
To  be  captains 

Beekman,  Gerald  R.,  01925278. 

Carson.  Howard  E.,  01925293. 

Cromley,  David  J  ,  02020402 

Fisher.  George  E  ,  Jr.,  04001710 

Harron,  Dennis  J  ,  04006946. 

Hudlin,  Irving  C,  0987533 

Hysinger,  Jim,  0976429. 
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Leikam.  Norman  A     04010123. 
Marlatt,  Tommy  D     01884090 
Marr,  Robert  A..  0970188 
McKenzie,  Charles  B     Jr     0975233. 
Rieser,  John  D  ,  02103496 
Stoller,  Wayne  M.,  01929505. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 

Cox.  Sammy  T.,  04049162. 
Davis,  Dale  E  ,  0228501  1 
Folley,  Thomas  C  .  04085662 
Hall.  Claude  V  ,  Jr    04074486. 
Hirzel,  James  W  .  05202763 
Hoyt.  Joseph  M  .  04051296. 
Kahaiek\ilu,  Benjamin  I  .  05701769. 
LeBleu.  Thomas  R     05401065 
O'Brien.  John  A  .  04084516 
Rachels,  Ray  H  .  05302541 
lieichelt.  Eric  F  ,  04074744 
Saunders.  Donald  S     04062441 
Schreifels.  Eugene  H  .  O5506053. 
Shriver,  William  F     O4t»09915 
Stevens,  Floyd  M  .  054U5188 
Tremayne.  James  R  .  05304274 
Trunkes,  William  J  .  05304164 
Vavighan.  Frederick  C  .  04045377. 
Weathers.  John  T  .  02266128 
Whittle.  William  E  .  04059847 

To  be  second  lieutenants 
Baldwin   Joseph  A  .  05850069, 

Becker   Harvey  A  .  05213420. 
Bonner,  John  E  .  05006624 
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Brennan,  Patrick  M     05510506. 
Corley,  Thaman  N  ,  05404215. 
Doukas   James  W  ,  05405340 
Freihube,  Gary  R     05209957. 
Griffith.  Jerry  R    05405344 
Isaacson.  Roy  W  .  05505415. 
Kirk,  William  M     Jr     05209146. 
Ladiier    Donald  A  ,  05401279 
L;>)praT.,rp,  Samuel  N  ,  05208206. 
M'.rkovich,  Richard  .'^  ,   05704803, 
Pa -Person,  Robert  J  ,  05704441 
Pott.  Robert  G  ,  05704286 
Si.erard    John  H  ,  IV.  05307911. 
Smith,  Horace  M  ,  05310945. 
Spann,  Juan  W     05308133. 
Steed.  John  H  .  05309187. 
Straight,  Kaye  R  ,  05703876. 
Vermette.  Robert  E  ,  05000336. 
Waghelstein.  John  D  .  05209009. 
Woolcock.  Miles  A  .  05210920 
Yeomans,    William   A  .    05308514. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  and  corps  specified, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  3283.  3284.  3285  3286 
3287.  3288.  3289.  3291,  3292,  and  3294: 
To  be  major,  Dental  Corps 

Paul,  John  K. 

To   be  captain.  Dental  Corps 

Grisham.  William  K  ,  02240691. 


7"o   br  captain.   Medical  Corps 
Barnhart.  Roger  A  .  02265278 

To  be  captain    Mtdual  Srrj-ire  Corpa 
Plewes,  William  J..  0535029 

To    be   first    lieutenant.    Army    Medical   Spe- 
cialist Corps 

Walker,  Hilda  L.  M2295611. 
To   be   first   lieutenants.   Army   Nurse   Corps 

Konstanskl.  Maria  R  ,  N2297660, 

Widman,  Jean  L  .  N5207850 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Judge  Adiocate  Gen- 
eral's Corps 
Esposito,  John  J,.  05002657 
Moreland.  Joseph  A     Jr     052057 1 9 
Otto,  Wilbur  M..  05204951 
Stewart,  Ronald  B,,  02299087, 

To    be    first    lieutenant.    Medical    Corns 
Wiitala,  Walter  W. 

To  be  second  lieutenant    Army  Surse  Corps 
Chfton,  Mary  R.,  N5407244. 

The  follov.'ing-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary student  for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States  In  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283 
3284, 3285.  3286. 3287, and  3288: 

Jones,  Donald  H. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Robert    Ellsworth    Gro$$ 


an 


EXTENSION   OP  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDGAR  W.  HIESTAND 

OF    CM.IFORNI.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHE-ENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  SepteiJiber  6.  1961 

Mr  HIESTAND  Mr  Speaker,  this  is 
a  tribute'  to  Robert  Ell.sworth  Gros.s.  in- 
dustriali.'^t,   philanthiopi.';!,   and   patriot, 

Robert  Grcss,  born  m  Roxbuiv,  Mass,, 
{-'raduate  of  Harvard,  died  Saturday  at  a 
hospital  in  Los  Angeles 

In  1932  Robert  Gross,  his  brother, 
Courtland,  and  a  eroup  of  a.ssociat-es 
boutzht  the  bankrupt  Lxiughead  Aircraft 
Co.  for  540,000,  Today  Lockheed,  as  it 
is  now  known,  employs  6G,000  people 
and  has  a  net  woi-th  of  S548  million,  all 
in  27  years.  It  manufactures  airplanes 
Ships,  electronics,  and  does  research  and 
development  in  these  aiid  allied  .scientific 
fields. 

Robei-t  Gross,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  board  since  1934,  wa.s  president  from 
1934  until  1956,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother.  Courtland, 

We  knew  Bob  Gross  as  a  fine  citizen 
an  able  executive,  a  church  leader  and 
genuine  friend  He  was  known  for  his 
extreme  fairness  to  emplovees,  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  worth  of  others,  his  in- 
defatieible  energy,  his  great  mode.stv  his 
spirit  of  team  play.  He  was  trulv  an 
enlightened  employer. 

Extremely  con.scious  at  all  times  of  his 
responsibility  to  his  communitv.  his 
State,  and  his  country,  he  spared  "no  ef- 
fort in  doing  his  duty,  as  he  .saw  it. 

Burbank,  Los  Angeles  City  and  Countv 
the  State,  and  Nation  have  lost  a  great 
citizen  and  many  hundreds  have  lost  a 
true  friend. 


Hi.s   memory,   however,   will   prove 
mspiraticn  to  many  thousands. 

Today,  memorial  .services  will  be  held 
m  St.  Albans  church  in  Westwood. 
Calif.,  in  final  tribute  to  a  distinguished 
American 


Taxes  Related  to  Corporate  Activity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF    Tt.VNESfeEE 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Septemher  6.  1961 

Mr  KEFAUVER  Mr  President,  mv 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Tennes.see  I  Mr  Gore',  delivered  a 
thoughtful  and  interesting  speech  before 
'l:e  Tax  Executives  Institute  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  of  this  year  which  deserves  the 
consideration  of  Congress  The  speech 
was  printed  in  the  Tenne,s.see  Law  Re- 
view, volume  28,  summer  1961,  No  4, 
Because  I  know  it  would  be  helpful  to 
Members  of  Congress  I  ask  unanimous 
ccn.'^cnt  to  have  it  printed  at  this  point 
m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
Rs  follows: 

Taxes   Related   to    Corporate   Activity 
I  .Address  by  Senritor  .Albert  C>ore   of  Tennes- 
.■^ee,    before   Tax    Executive.-^    Institute,    De- 
troit, Mich.,  May  24,  1961  ) 
A  modern  State  has  political  purposes  and 
social   and   economic   goals  all   its   own       Po- 
litical, social,   and  economic  goals  sliould  be 
mutually  compatible  and  mutually  support- 
ing, the  more  so  the  more  viable,  and  perhaps 
the  more  enduring,  the  society  will  be     In  a 
modern  democracy,  certain  generally  accept- 
ed ends  are  pursued  on   a  continuing  basis. 


Among  these  ends,  in  a  free  society,  is  a 
proper  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  the  econ- 
omy, lor  political  democracy  and  the  nnn- 
stratification  of  society  will"  hardly  survive 
Without  it 

In  the  United  States,  it  is  desirable  that 
economic  gains  be  widely  shared  Deep  pov- 
erty, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  accumulation 
of  untoward  amounts  of  wealth  by  any  indi- 
vidual, on  the  other,  are  equally  to  be 
shunned  Equality  of  opportunity  is  to  be 
preserved  A  meaningful  regard  for  future 
generations  as  well  as  our  own  must  be  kept 
in  mind  Tlie  process  of  raising  up  the  bot- 
tom layers  of  society  is  a  continuing  one 
Only  If  we  follow  these  guidelines  can  the 
extremes  of  power,  so  inimical  to  democracy, 
be  avoided  Only  on  this  basis  can  political 
democracy  be  preserved  for  ourselves  and  for 
our  children,  or  so  it  seem.s  to  me 

Taxation  is  a  vital  part  of  the  foundation 
of  our  whole  national  structure.  Indeed, 
the  tax  system  is  one  of  the  primary  tools 
used  by  a  society,  through  its  government, 
for  achieving  the  goals  that  society  has  set 
for  itself.  If  this  view  is  accepted,  taxation 
has  functions  other  than  revenue  Sufficient 
revenue  must,  of  course,  be  obtained  and 
this  ip  the  primary  purpose  of  taxation,  but 
it  must  be  obtruned  in  such  a  way  as  to 
further  the  general  .-.im.'^  of  society."  not  u> 
iiinder  their  fulfillment 

I    think    we   have   no   particular    difficulty 
in  ap.'eemg  on  the  other  generally  accepted 
principles   of   taxation.      Most   of  us,    for  ex- 
ample, would  readily  agree  that  we  must  ad- 
here closely  to  the  principal  of  ability  to  pay 
Few  people  today  seriously  support  the  beii- 
ef;:s   received    theory.      Of   course,    there   are 
a;w,-.ys    exceptions       Some   may    refer   to   the 
ability   to   pay   principle   as  a   soak   the   rich 
scheme      But   even   .'Vdam   Smith   recognized 
the    correct    application    of    the    principle 
You   will   recall   that    he  st4irted   the   section 
on    taxation    in    his    classic    "Wealth    of    Na- 
tions' with  this  Et,atement;    'The  subjects  of 
every  st.ate   ought   to  contribute  toward   the 
support  of  the  government,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, in  proportion  to  their  respective  abil- 
ities:   that   is.  in   p.'-oportlon   to  the  revenue 
which  they  respectively  enjoy  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  stat«." 
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I  doubt  if  there  is  any  widespread  ob- 
jection to  using  taxation  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  specific  social  and  economic  pur- 
poses, in  principle,  so  long  as  the  purposes 
themselves  receive  widespread  public  sup- 
port. The  taxation  of  oleomargarine  Is  a 
case  In  point.  We  also  have  a  graduated 
estate  tax  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  ac- 
cumulation of  too  much  economic  power  in 
the  hands  of  any  one  person.  We  could  go 
on  for  hoiu-s  discussing  principles  of  taxa- 
tion, and  succeed,  perhaps,  in  developing 
wide  areas  of  both  agreement  and  disagree- 
ment. What  we  are  really  interested  in  are 
specifics  which  violate  our  subjective  Judg- 
ment as  to  what  is  equity.  In  my  view,  our 
tax  laws  are  so  riddled  with  instances  of 
tax  favoritism  that  our  system  is  not  now 
equitable.  It  certainly  cannot  be  said  that 
equal  Incomes  are  today  bearing  equal  tax 
burdens.  Realizing  that  one  man's  loop- 
hole is  another  man's  equitable  adjustment 
of  properly  taxable  income,  we  will  neither 
begm  nor  end  in  wholehearted  agreement. 
I  assume,  however,  that  since  you  invited  me 
here,  you  are  Interested  in  some  of  the  views 
held  by  me  and  by  others  of  like  mind  in 
the  Congress. 

Majiy  of  you,  I  am  told,  are  associated 
with  corporations.  So.  although  there  are 
many  Inequities  in  the  Individual  tax  field, 
perhaps  I  should  concentrate  on  the  cor- 
porate tax  structure,  and  taxes  directly  re- 
lated to  corporate  activity.  Among  the  most 
frequently  discu.5sed  topics  In  this  area  to- 
day are  the  treatment  of  depreciation  and 
depletion  allowances,  the  taxation  of  in- 
come earned  abroad,  and  means  by  which 
corporations  compensate  their  "key"  offi- 
cers and  employees  at  a  reduced  rate  of  ef- 
fective taxation. 

I.    DEPRECIATION     AND     DEPLETION     ALLOWANCES 

First,  let  us  look  at  depreciation  and  de- 
pletion. The  corporate  tax  rate  of  52  per- 
cent is  high.  Everyone  will  admit  that. 
But  it  is  also  admitted  that  revenue  is  need- 
ed, and  no  serious  attempt  has  been  made 
recently,  and  none  will  be  made  this  year, 
to  lower  the  corpKirate  rate.  This  will  not 
be  done  until  we  iiave  some  overall  tax  re- 
form or  world  conditions  change  drastically. 
This  "temporary  rate  of  52  percent  will  be 
extended  again  this  year  without  any  hard 
fight  in  the  Congress.  What  has  t)een  done, 
and  what  will  be  attempted  from  time  to 
time,  is  to  lower  the  eflfective  tax  rate  on 
corporations  by  liberalizing  depreciation  al- 
lowances. This  is  a  kind  of  back-door- 
type  redvictlon. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  arguments  on 
this  point.  Some  of  you,  perhaps,  have 
gone  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
or  the  Finance  Committee  at  various  times 
to  testify  in  favor  of  liberalized  depreciation. 
Some  win  say  that  depreciation  is  merely 
a  recovery  of  caplUil  and  has  no  tiearing.  no 
matter  how  liberal,  on  the  effective  tax  rate. 
In  my  view,  this  is  not  good  logic,  under 
growth  conditions.  As  long  as  the  economy 
IS  growing,  and  a  corporation  Is  growing 
along  with  it.  expenditures  for  plant  and 
equipment  are  going  to  continue  to  increase. 
And.  as  long  as  this  Is  the  case,  liberalized 
depreciation  has  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
effective  tax  rate.  In  other  words,  this  is 
not  tax  deferral  we  are  talking  about,  but 
tax  reduction. 

Mr.  John  B.  Madigan,  an  officer  of  the 
Hartford  Electric  Light  Co.,  has  put  this 
about  as  well  as  anyone.  He  stated,  In  an 
address  before  the  National  Conference  of 
Electric  and  Gas  Utility  Accountants  at 
Chicago  in  1959,  that  by  "using  liberalized 
depreciation  In  our  company  we  reduced 
our  Federal  Income  tax  by  14  percent  in 
1957  and  as  much  as  30  percent  In  1958." 
He  went  on  to  say  that  "with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions the  annual  tax  bill  will  continue 
to  be  less  under  accelerated  depreciation 
than  under  straight-line"  and  "the  cumula- 
tive   amount    of    tax    savings    will    be   still 


growing  at  the  turn  of  the  next  century  " 
In  considering  any  type  of  liberalized  depre- 
ciation, then,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  we 
are  actually  talking  about  reducing  the  ef- 
fective tax  rate  for  those  corporations  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  liberalization. 

President  Kennedy  has  proposed  a  tax 
credit  based  on  above  normal  capital  ex- 
penditures. This  is  a  new  form  of  lit>eraiited 
depreciation.  This  method  of  tax  reduction 
favors  some  tyjjes  of  enterprises  over  otliers. 
Industrial  corporations,  for  the  most  part, 
are  pretty  much  in  the  same  situation  vis- 
a-vis Investment  in  plant  and  equipment. 
But  what  about  the  corpon^cion  which  uses 
relatively  little  capital  equipment  or  ma- 
chinery, such  as  financial  institutions  or  re- 
search organizations?  Even  the  industri:tl 
corporation  which  has  invested  heavily  In 
modern  plant  and  equipment  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  whose  long-range  pro- 
gram now  calls  for  a  slowdown  in  purchases 
of  new  equipment  for  3  or  4  years,  will  bo  at 
a  disadvantage. 

Then,  too,  the  type  of  tax  credit  Presidtnt 
Kennedy  has  recommended  may  work  some- 
what counter  to  the  built-in  stabilizers  in 
our  tax  system.  In  years,  such  as  1957.  when 
demand  is  sparked  by  plant  expansion,  there 
win  likely  be  good  profits  and  high  taxes,  and 
therefore  there  will  be  a  desire  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  tax  credit.  This  may  serve  to 
bunch  expenditures  even  more  in  a  peak  year. 
On  the  other  hand.  In  years  of  recession 
when  plant  expansion  should  be  encouraged, 
profits  will  be  low,  with  reduced  tax  liability 
But  cash  fiows  will  continue  to  be  relatively 
high  due  to  high  depreciation  allowances  for 
past  expenditures.  There  will  be  little  In- 
centive to  try  for  a  tax  credit,  and  capital  ex- 
penditures will  therefore  not  be  encouraged. 
As  a  member  of  the  finance  committee.  I  r.m 
continuing  my  study  of  this  recommenda- 
tion, as  well  as  of  our  existing  depreciation 
provisions.  At  the  present  time.  I  have  res- 
ervation about  increasing  depreciation  al- 
lowances. 

I  said  I  was  going  to  discuss  df^preciatlon 
and  depletion.  Perhaps  there  is  no  need  to 
say  very  much  about  depletion.  Percentftpe 
depletion  is.  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
unjustified  tax  gimmicks  ever  perpetrated  on 
the  taxpaying  public.  Depiction,  like  de- 
preciation, Is  designed  to  allow  the  taxpayer 
to  recover  the  value  of  a  capital  investment 
tax  free.  Our  system  of  percentage  deple- 
tion, however,  bears  no  relationship  whatFO- 
ever  to  the  cost,  or  even  to  the  value  at  any 
stage  of  development,  of  the  capital  asset. 
Cast  may  be  recovered  many  times  over,  and 
still  this  tax  deduction  continues  to  run. 

The  argument  most  often  advanced  la.  of 
course,  that  a  big  so-called  depletion  allow- 
ance is  necessary  to  encourage  expensive 
exploration.  Put  In  this  way.  this  type  of 
allowance  is  nothing  more  than  a  subsidy. 
Moreover,  it  in.  under  present  law,  a  con- 
tinuing sub.sidy  after  there  is  no  longer  any 
relationship  between  the  subsidy  and  any 
possible  developmental  incentive.  Of  course, 
percentage  depletion  is  available  to  those 
Who  do  no  exploration.  To  these,  it  serves 
as  a  tax  reduction,  pure  and  simple,  and 
without  justification.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  administration  will  Join  tho.se  of  us  In 
the  Congress  who  wish  to  move  next  year 
against  percentage  depletion.  To  date,  this 
decision  has  apparently  not   been  made. 

n.    TAXATION   or   INCOME   EARNED   ABP,OA3 

Let  us  now  move  to  another  aspect  of  cor- 
porate taxation  in  which  most  of  you.  I  am 
sure,  are  interested,  that  is,  the  taxation  of 
income  earned  abroad.  Private  foreign  In- 
vestment is  getting  to  be  a  problem  of  rather 
serious  proportions.  It  is  getting  to  be  seri- 
ous because  o\ir  tax  laws  continue  to  be 
heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  foreign  Invest- 
ment, as  against  Increased  domestic  Invest- 
ment, and  world  conditions  have,  in  the  last 
3  or  4  years,  changed  sufflciently  to  begin  to 
make  thla  tax  favoritism  effective  in  siphon- 


ing off  capital  and  increasing  the  volume  of 
its  flow  to  Europe  and  other  industrially  de- 
veloi^ed  areas 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  I  am  not  against 
foreign  investment.  I  am  Just  in  favor  of 
taxing  its  profits.  Now  every  time  anyone 
begins  to  talk  about  foreign  Investment, 
someone  will  rush  to  its  defense  with  the 
argument  that,  in  the  first  place,  increased 
foreign  investment  increases  our  exports,  and 
In  the  second  place,  we  get  back  more  in 
dividends  than  we  send  abroad  in  new 
money.    Let  us  see  about  this. 

If  a  company  is  exportiiig  machinery  to 
It.ily,  let  us  say,  and  it  finds  that  it  needs 
to  manufacture  spare  parts,  or  make  final 
assembly,  or  do  servicing  in  Italy,  does  It 
need  a  tax  concession  to  encotirage  it  to 
set  up  a  small  operation  in  Italy?  Will  such 
a  company  turn  its  back  on  this  export 
source  of  profit  becau.se  it  is  required  to  p.iy 
taxes  on  that  part  of  its  profit  earned  In 
Italy?  I  hardly  think  so.  And  do  we  reaKy 
get  back  more  in  dividends  than  we  send 
abroad  in  new  money''  We  may  if  dividends 
from  subsidiaries  and  profits  from  branch 
operations  are  combined,  although  even  tl^is 
is  doubtful.  Branch  profits  are  repatriated 
because  they  are  taxed  currently,  although 
sometimes  very  lightly.  As  you  know,  much 
of  the  foreign  operations  carried  on  In  branch 
form  are  in  the  petroleum  and  mineral  area, 
and  many  of  the  companies  concerned,  when 
they  combine  the  foreign  tax  credit  with 
the  depletion  allowance,  pay  practically  no 
U  S.  tax  whatsoever.  Naturally  there  is  no 
inclination  on  the  part  of  these  companies 
to  try  to  hide  their  profits  in  a  subsidiary  in 
Liechtenstein. 

What  I  am  really  concerned  about  in  this 
field  are  subsidiary  operations.  Ttiis  Is 
where  the  big  tax  avoidance  lies.  This 
is  where  you  will  find  the  tax  haven  abuses. 
When  an  Amcric.'.n  company  doing  exp  Tt 
business  In  Lat.n  .Vmenca  collapses  its  Wc-t- 
ern  Hemisphere  trade  subsidiary  in  favor  of  a 
Swiss  subsidiary  which,  in  turn,  fronts  for 
a  Liechtenstein  subsidiary,  which,  in  turn, 
performs  no  function  whatsoever  except  to 
receive  a  20-perccnt  commission  on  all  cor- 
porate exports — and  these  exports  arc  actu- 
ally sold  by  outside  agents  — then  things  have 
gone  too  far.  This  sort  of  thing  is  happen- 
ing daily. 

Now,  some  may  say  that  we  should  not  tax 
all  subsidiaries,  but  instead  we  should  plug 
up  these  various  kinds  of  tax  haven  loop- 
holes as  they  are  discovered.  This  is  easier 
said  than  done.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  hard 
to  discover  the  true  facts.  Liechtenstein,  for 
example,  has  such  a  tight  economic  e.s'plo- 
nage  law  that  our  Internal  Revenue  agents 
working  in  Europe  face  the  prospect  of  a 
long  Jail  term  if  they  go  Inquiring  in  Liech- 
tenstein to  find  to  what  American-owned 
subsidiaries  are  up  to.  And  once  a  particular 
type  of  operation  is  discovered,  it  is  some- 
times difHcult  to  devise  specific  legislative 
language  to  stop  it. 

Consider  the  rather   limited   field  of  rein- 
surance     We   nnd   at   least   three   variation? 
In  one  case,  an  American  operating  compp.n- 
will  reln.sure  with  a  dummy  subsidiary  In  f 
tax     haven,     with     the     reinsurance     treat) 
rigged  so  as  to  piUl  most  o'  the  profits  intc 
the    tax   haven.      As    a    variation    on    this,    t 
foreign   company   may   set   up   an    Amcrlcar 
operating    subsidiary     with     a     reinsurance 
treaty  which  pulls  the  profits  of  the  Amerl 
can  company  into  its  parent  abroad,  or  intc 
a  tax  haven  subsidiary  of  that  foreien  par- 
ent.    A  third  variation  is  to  have  an  Ameri- 
can  company   set   up  a   subsidiary   in   a  tax 
haven  which,  in  turn,  sets  up  an  operatinf.' 
subsidiary   abroad.     The   reinsurance   treatf 
can  be  so  rigged  that  the  losses  of  the  foreigr. 
operating  company  are  paid  by  the  U.S.  par- 
ent out  of  funds  earnr  "  but  untaxed  In  thP 
United  States,  while  the  profits  of  the  for- 
eign   operating    company    go    into   the    tax 
haven  subsidiary.    The  only  sure  way  to  cure 
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these  abuaea  la  to  tax  all  subsidiaries  cur- 
rently on  their  profits. 

III.  RESTRICTED  STOCK  OPTIOKS 

As  t-o  special  means  of  compensating  cer- 
tain "key  '  corporation  employees,  the  re- 
stricted stock  option  plan  Is  a  favorite  TTie 
restricted  stock  option  la  a  loophole  which 
affects  both  the  corporation  and  the  Indi- 
vidual beneficiary  I  classify  It  as  a  loop- 
hole because,  as  it  has  been  used  by  many 
companies  and  ln«;lder8.  It  amounts  only  to 
a  scheme  for  transforming  what  is  in  fact 
ordinary  Income  Into  a  type  of  Income  which 
the  tax  code  recognizes  as  being  entitled  to 
a  raplt-al  gains  tax  treatment.  If  taxed  at  all 
Here  is  a  case  which  has  been  called  to  my 
attention.  It  does  not  involve  a  Michigan 
CMmpany.  I  am  glad  to  say  In  this  particu- 
lar company,  reportedly  almost  5  percent  of 
the  shares  of  stock  outstanding  were  set 
aside  for  options  Those  Insiders  who  were 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  have 
made  a  profit  of  about  500  percent  on  the 
arrantrement.  Even  worse,  when  the  options 
were  exercised,  In  at  least  some  cases,  the 
company  accepted  a  rote  from  the  officers 
exercLslng  the  options  for  95  percent  of  the 
purchase  price,  with  a  rate  of  Interest  so 
low  that  the  dividends  would  pay  the  inter- 
est on  the  loan  What  a  free  ride— 500  per- 
cent profit  without  capital,  without  risk,  and 
with  very  little  tax  liability 

But  the  ordinary  stockholder  can  do  noth- 
ing TTie  stock  exchanges  require  fairly  full 
disclosure  In  proxy  statements,  but  that  is. 
pe.'haps.  .all  they  can  do  No  Government 
agency  has  any  authority  to  review  these 
plans,  in  most  Instances. 

The  root  of  the  trouble  lies  with  the  Con- 
gress. Because  of  faulty  legislation,  this 
sort  of  thing  has  been  encouraged  until  It  Is 
now  at  the  point  of  becoming  a  national 
scandal.  The  only  way  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
sort  of  thing  Is  to  correct  the  laws  I  am 
trying  to  accomplish  that  during  this  ses- 
sion of  C  inerejy= 

You  know,  people  have  short  memories 
Just  last  December  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
ran  a  wrap-up  article  on  restricted  stock 
options,  and  the  headline,  believe  it  or  not. 
was  •Options  on  the  Wane"  During  the 
period  covered  by  the  SEC  March  report, 
officers  and  directors  of  the  companies  listed 
on  the  major  exchanges  reported  358  sepa- 
rate purchases  of  stock  under  options,  with 
a  market  value— based  on  the  closing  prices 
for  May  8.  1961— of  127.144.000  Restricted 
stock  options  are  anything  but  "on  the 
wane."  Every  time  the  market  goes  up.  both 
sales  and  purchases  Increase. 

So  far  as  I  am  c  mcerned.  the  restricted 
stock  option  la  wholly  unjustified.  I  am 
told  that  corporate  executives  need  stock 
options  to  encourage  them  to  do  a  con- 
scientious jub.  I  dont  believe  It  Would 
you  quit  your  Job  if  the  law  were  changed? 
If  you  did.  whu  would  vou  do?  Would  you 
be  less  conscientious  In  your  work  If  you 
did  not  h.ive  stock  options?  Of  course  not 
I  am  working  for  greater  tax  equity  I 
would  also  like  to  see  lower  tax  rates      But 
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the  only  way  we  can  have  lower  ratea  and 
more  equity  is  to  eliminate  special  tax 
favoritism,  only  a  few  Instances  of  which  I 
have  mentioned  tonight.  When  that  la  done, 
we  can  begin  to  treat  equal  Incomes,  from 
whatever  source,  equitably,  and  with  some 
possible  preference  to  earned  income. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF    MASSAC  Jir  SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  6.  1961 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  i  in- 
clude a  very  interesting  and  informative 
letter  received  from  Hon.  Orville  L. 
Freeman.  Secrt  -.ary  of  Agriculture,  con- 
veying to  me,  as  I  assume  he  has  done 
to  other  Members  of  Congress  that  "the 
recently  approved  Agricultural  Act  of 
1961  is  the  most  constructive  and  prom- 
ising farm  legislation  in  many  years." 
and  "it  is  a  significant  step  toward  a 
healthier  farm  economy,  and  will  there- 
fore strengthen  the  economv  of  the  en- 
tire Nation." 

Department  or  AcRictirrKE. 

OrriCE  or  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  August  25.  1961. 
Hon    John  W.  McCorm.'^ck. 
Hounc  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  :  I  am  certain  the  great 
majority  of  farm  famiiles  across  the  Nation 
share  my  appreciation  for  the  constructive 
ir.tprcst  the  Congress  has  demonstrated  In 
agriculture  during  the  current  session.  The 
recently  approved  Acrlcultural  Act  of  1961  is 
the  most  constructive  and  promising  farm 
legislation  In  many  years  It  ts  a  significant 
step  toward  a  healthier  farm  economv.  and 
wUl  therefore  strengthen  the  economy  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

Tlic  act  recognises  both  tiie  principle  of 
expanding  our  use  of  agricultural  products 
and  the  nece.'^sity  for  adjusting  our  abundant 
producilon  to  quantities  that  we  can  use. 
Its  provlslor.E  for  wheat  and  feed  grains  win 
make  for  higher  farm  incomes,  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  fubstanti.-a  savings  to  tax- 
payers by  reducing  storage  costs  taat  would 
otherwise  occur.  Its  expansion  of  marketing 
order  programs  will  bring  about  greater  and 
more  effective  ur,e  of  this  self-help  method 
of  increasing  farmers'  bargaining  power. 
Better  farm  incomes  cnn  aljo  be  expected  as 
a  result  of  provisions  in  the  new  act  that 
expand  and  improve  the  supervised  credit 
service  of  tlie  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Supervised   credit  will  now  be  nv  re  useful 


In  meeting  credit  needs  of  young  farmers 
struggling  to  get  started  and  a  more  power- 
ful Instrument  In  eliminating  rural  poverty, 
strengthening  family  farms,  and  revitalizing 
rural  communities. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
seek  to  carry  out  Its  responsibilities  under 
the  new  programs  with  maximum  concern 
for  their  success.  We  shaU  seek  to  consult 
and  cooperate  with  farmers  wherever  appro- 
priate, and  to  welcome  suggestions  from  pro- 
ducers and  groups  of  producers  who  seek  to 
Improve  programs  that  affect  their  economic 
welfare.  We  shall  seek  effective  imple- 
mentation of  the  intent  of  the  Congress  as 
expressed  In  this  act.  We  expect  to  learn 
from  our  experience  under  these  programs, 
to  the  end  that  they  may  be  Improved  and 
perfected.     We  welcome  your  suggestions 

We  regard  the  period  immediately  ahead 
liS  an  opportunity  for  further  study  and 
evaluation  of  proposed  policies  and  pro- 
grams, and  most  particularly  for  further 
efforts  to  build  greater  public  understand- 
ing of  the  farm  situation  We  regard  it  as 
a  challenge  to  formulate  the  next  steps  in 
seeking  to  reach  our  goals:  continued  Im- 
provement of  farm  income  without  exploita- 
tion of  consumer  or  taxpayer,  and  thus  con- 
tributing to  a  healthy  naUonal  economy; 
and  continued  efforts  toward  greater  use  of 
our  agricultural  productivity  to  meet  human 
needs  at  home  and  to  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  progress  and  freedom 
abroad. 

Sincerely  yours. 

OrVILLZ  L    FRrEMAN, 

Secretary. 

President  McKinley  Fatally  Woonded 
60  Years  Afo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  September  6, 1961 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  sad 
and  significant  anniversary  in  our  his- 
ton-'. 

Sixty  years  ago,  on  .'=cptcmber  6,  1901, 
President  William  McKmley  was  fatally 
wounded  while  attending  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition,  al  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Interest  in  the  martyred  President  is 
very  much  alive  in  his  hometown  and 
mine  Canton.  Ohio,  and  I  have  just  re- 
ceived a  very  moving  account  of  the 
n.^sas-sination  from  Georne  R.  Bechtel,  of 
Canton,  an  admirer  of  the  late  President 
and  collector  of  McKinlcyana.  The  re- 
pository of  Canton  also  has  taken  note  of 
this  anniversary. 


SENATE 

Tm  K.SDAV.  Si;i>lI.M|;l  H  7.  1901 

The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  a.m  .  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  who  art  the  light  of  man's 
mind,  with  eyes  of  wonder  we  have  greet- 
ed again  the  eternal  miracle  of  a  new 
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day:  as  dawn  has  conquered  the  dark- 
ness, so  rise,  we  pray  Tiice,  with  morning 
light  upon  our  souls. 

Even  through  the  terror  and  tumult 
of  these  darkened  days  may  we  discern 
the  shining  pathway  which  is  leading 
upward  to  the  City  of  God  as  obediently 
and  patiently  we  follow  the  kindly  light. 

Pressed  by  the  practical  problems 
which  crowd  our  hours  and  cry  for  solu- 
tion, we  would  keep  ever  clear  in  our 
vision  and  faith  the  eternal  things  that 
cannot  be  shaken  amid  the  temi)ests  of 
the  temporal. 


Giving  of  our  best  ability  to  the  peo- 
pies  good,  may  we  rise  above  life's  bit- 
terness by  an  unshakeable  belief  in  the 

shining  splendor  of  humanity. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  MANsniLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, September  6.  1961.  was  dispensed 
with. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  September  6,  1961.  the  President 
had  approve''  and  signed  the  following 
ac'i.s: 

S.  85  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Dolores  Villar  Salinas,  Angela  Cassanova 
Cabello.  Cprmen  Guenaga  Anchustegiii,  and 
Flora  Casals  Pons; 

S  304.   An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna  Lekos; 

S  561.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  relating  to 
the  small  claims  and  conciliation  branch  of 
the  municipal  court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  570.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppa 
Alonzl; 

S.  713.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anastasia 
Stassinopoulos; 

S,  722.  An  aci  for  the  relief  of  Aideh 
Kobler; 

S.  880.  An  act  to  amend  section  216  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  ac- 
cept gifts  and  bequests  of  personal  property 
for  the  U.S.  Merchant  M;irine  Academy; 
and 

S.  1908.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  national 
hog  cholera  eradication  program. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
jomt  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  R.  157.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Playa  del  Rey  Inlet  and  Harbor,  Venice, 
Calif  ,  to  the  Marina  del  Rev.  Los  Angeles, 
Calif  ; 

H.R  2292.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  issue  certificates  of 
honorable  discharge  in  lieu  of  certificates  of 
disenroUment  to  certain  persons  who  served 
as  temporary  members  of  the  tJ.S.  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  during  World  War  II; 

H.R.  4357.  An  act  to  increase  monthly  dis- 
ability and  death  compensation  payable  pur- 
suant to  the  War  Hazards  Compensation  Act; 

HR.4939.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  a  certain  tract  of  land  in 
Jasper  County.  Ga  .  to  the  Jasper  County 
Board  of  Education; 

H  R  6535.  An  act  to  validate  the  salary 
overpayments  made  to  certain  officers  and 
employees  incident  to  the  salary  adjust- 
ment provisions  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Salary  Increase  Act  of  1955.  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H  R  6630  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
25,  1920.  relatuig  to  conveyances  of  certain 
parts  of  rights-of-way  by  railroad  companies; 

HR.6729.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
posal of  certain  lands  held  for  inclusion  in 
the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  Rec- 
reational Area.  N.C  ,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  7037.  An  act  to  amend  section  3238 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code; 

H  R.  7477  An  act  to  repeal  section  409  of 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1949,  requiring 
the  submission  of  a  report  to  the  Congress 
concerning  eligible  public  building  projects; 

HR  7854.  An  act  to  modify  the  project 
for  the  Duluth-Superior  Harbor,  Minn, 
and     Wis.,     to    provide     for     the     abandon- 


ment of  the  21st  Avenue  West  Channel,  flnd 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7888.  An  act  to  amend  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1958  to  extend  the  time 
within  which  land  in  certain  reservoir  proj- 
ects in  Texas  may  be  reconveyed  to  the  for- 
mer owners  thereof; 

H.R  7890.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Post- 
master General  to  dispose  of  certain  land, 
and  for  other  purpo.^es: 

HR.8038  An  act  to  amend  section  491  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  prohibiting  ©er- 
tain  acts  involving  the  use  of  tokens,  slings, 
disks,  devices,  papers,  or  other  things  which 
are  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  the  lawful 
coins  or  other  currency  of  the  United  States; 

H.R.  8236.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  judgments  In  favor  of 
any  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Qol- 
ville  Reservation; 

H  R.  8320  An  act  to  amend  the  Freeport 
Harbor  pr(jject.  Te.xiis: 

HR  8490.  An  act  to  amend  the  act;  of 
.Septem.taer  2.  1958,  establishing  a  Comoils- 
sion  and  Advi.sory  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure,  ;  as 
amended; 

H.R.  8632  An  act  U)  amend  section  510(1) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  relating 
to  the  exchange  of  vessels; 

H.R  8719.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
23,  1947.  chapter  301.  as  amended,  to  extend 
for  2  years  the  authority  to  make  temporery 
appointments  and  promotions  in  the  US. 
Coast  Guard; 

H.R  8762.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  increase  the  amount  avail- 
able for  regular  business  loans  thercundpr; 
and 

H  J  Res  358  Joint  resolution  authorising 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclaaia- 
tion  designating  the  third  week  in  March  as 
National  Poison  Prevention  Week,  In  or4aer 
to  aid  in  bringing  to  the  American  people 
the  dangers  of  accidental  poisoning.  1 


i. 


HOUSE  BILLS   AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resoi 
tion  were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  as  indicated:  jj 

HR  157.  An  act  to  change  the  name-'of 
the  Playa  del  Rey  Inlet  and  Harbor.  Venlfce, 
Calif.,  to  the  Marine  del  Rey.  Los  Angelies, 
Calif  ; 

H  R  7477  An  act  to  repeal  section  409  of 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1949,  requlrling 
the  submission  of  a  report  to  the  Congtfss 
concerning  eligible  public  btiilding  projects; 

H  R.  7854.  An  act  to  modify  the  project 
for  the  Duluth-Superlor  Harbor,  Minn.  a|nd 
Wis  ,  to  provide  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
21st  Avenue  West  Channel,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H  R.  7888.  An  act  to  amend  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1958  to  extend  the  time  with- 
in which  land  in  certain  reservoir  projects 
in  Texas  may  be  reconveyed  to  the  former 
owners  thereof;   and 

H.R.  8320  An  act  to  nmend  the  Freep<t>rt 
Harbor  project,  Texas;  to  the  Committee  en 
Public  Works. 

H  R.  2292.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secafe- 
tary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  certlflcates  of 
honorable  discharge  in  lieu  of  certificates  of 
disenroUment  to  certain  persons  who  served 
as  temporary  members  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  during  World  War  II;  and 

H.R.  8632.  An  act  to  amend  section  5100  i 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  relating 
to  the  exchange  of  vessels;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


H.R,  4357.  An  act  to  increase  monthly  dis- 
ability and  death  compensation  payable 
pursuant  to  the  War  Hazards  Compensation 
Act; 

HR.  6535.  An  act  to  validate  the  salary 
overpayments  made  to  certain  officers  and 
employees  incident  to  the  salary  adjustment 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary 
Increase  Act  of  1955,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  7037.  An  act  to  amend  section  3238 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code; 

H.R.  8038.  An  act  to  amend  section  491 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  prohibiting 
certain  acts  involving  the  use  of  tokens, 
slugs,  disks,  devices,  papers,  or  other  things 
which  are  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  the 
lawful  coins  or  other  currency  of  the  United 
States; 

H.R.  8490.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
September  2,  1958,  establishing  a  Commis- 
sion and  Advisory  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure,  as 
amended;    and 

H.J.  Res.  358.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  F>resident  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  third  week  in  March  as 
National  Poison  Prevention  Week,  in  order 
to  aid  in  bringing  to  the  American  people  the 
dangers  of  accidental  poisoning;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4939.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  In  a  certain  tract  of  land  in 
Jasper  County,  Ga..  to  the  Jasper  County 
Board  of  Education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

H.R.  6630.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  25,  1920,  relating  to  conveyances  of 
certain  parts  of  rights-of-way  by  railroiid 
companies; 

H.R.  6729.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
posal of  certain  lands  held  for  inclusion  in 
the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  Recrea- 
tional Area,  N C,  and  for  other  purposes:  ar.d 

H.R.  8236.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  judgments  in  favor  of 
any  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Col- 
vllie  Reservation;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  7890.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Post- 
master General  to  dispose  of  certain  land, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Omce  and  Civil  Service. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour,  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDExNT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  was  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Kuchel.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous   consent,    the    Subcommittee 
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on  Constitutional  Amendments  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was  au- 
thorized to  sit  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments,  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  be  permitted  to  sit  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  objects. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  requested  to  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  states  he  has  been  re- 
quested to  object. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  ai;d  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  970.    A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of    the    Interior   to   construct,    operate,    and 
maintain  the  Mid-State  reclamation  project. 
Nebraska,  and  for  other  purfxjses  (Rept    No 
884). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judir-lary,  without  amendment: 

S,  1274.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  widow 
of  Julian  E    Gillespie   (Rept    No.  889  i  ; 

H  R  2816  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
James  M    Cook   i  Rept.  No    890); 

H  R  3G0C.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
C.  Winter,  Jr  .  lieutenant  colonel.  US  Air 
force    (Medical   Corps)    (Rept    No    891  i; 

H  R.  3863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Woody 
W.  Hackney  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex  i  Rept  No 
892  I  ; 

H  R  4369.  An  net  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
James  Taylor  (Rept    No.  893); 

H  R  5182  Ai  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
P    Redlck  (Rept    No.  894  i  ; 

H  R  5559.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
E  Swift  and  his  wife,  Sallv  Swift  (Rept  No 
895); 

H  R  6996.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
Weinstein   iRept.  No.  896;; 


H.R.  7264.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.   C. 

PitU   (Rept.  No    897) ;  and 

S  Res.  201  Resolution  providing  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary in  connection  with  the  internal  se- 
curity of  the  United  States;  and,  under  the 
rule  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr  PONG,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S  521  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles  J. 
Utterback  iRcpt    No   898). 

By  Mr  DIRKSEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judici.iry,  without  amendment: 

H.J.  Res  lay  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  17th  d.iy  of  December  1961  as  Wright 
Brother.-;  Di.y  (Rept    No.  885). 

By  Mr  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H  J  Res  499.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
ft  celebration  of  the  American  patent  sys- 
tc.n    (Rept     No.    886) 

By  Mr  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

HR,  176    An  act    to  amci.d  section  331   of 
title  28  of   the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
provide   for   reprcsetu-itlon    on   the   Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  (Rept.  No 
887 ) ;   and 

H.R  6690  An  act  to  amend  Eection  332  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Inclusion  of  a  district  judge  or 
Judges  on  the  Judicial  council  of  each  cir- 
cuit   (  Rept    No    888)  . 

By  Mr  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H  R  66G7  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  16.  1957.  relating  to  microfilming  of 
papers  of  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  to 
remove  certain  llabllitiee  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  such  activities  (Rept. 
No    902  »  ;   and 

S  Con.  Res.  40  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  the  40th  biennial  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf; 
and  providing  for  additional  copies  iRept 
No    9011. 

By  Mr.  JORD.'VN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rule.-;  and  Administration,  with  an  amend- 
ment : 

S  2488  A  bill  to  increase  the  number  of 
apprentices  authorized  to  be  employees  of 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  for 
other  purposes   (Rept.  No    900). 

By  Mr  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Adminlstrution.  with  additional 
amendments: 

S  Res.  105.  Resolution  to  create  a  Special 
Committee  on  National  Fuels  Study  (S.  Rept. 
No    899). 


TAX      TREATMENT      OF      CERTAIN 
CLAYS   AND    SHALE— REPORT    OF 
A  COMMITTEE— MINORITY  VIEWS 
S.  REPT,  NO.  903) 

Mr  BYRD  of  Vircinia  Mr.  President. 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  I  report 
favorably,  with  amendments,  the  bill 
<H,R.  7057'  relating  to  the  application 
of  the  terms  "Gross  income  from  min- 
inc:"  and  "ordinary  treatment  processes 
normally  applied  by  mine  owners  or 
operators  m  order  to  obtam  the  commer- 
ciaUy  marketable  mineral  product  or 
products"  to  certain  clays  and  shale  for 
tiixable  years  beginning  before  December 
14.  1959.  and  I  submit  a  report  thereon. 
I  ark  that  the  report  be  printed,  together 
with  the  minority  views  of  Senators 
DoTGLAS  and  Gore. 

Tile  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
V,  ill  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be  placed 
on  the  calendar  and,  without  objection, 
the  report  will  be  printed,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OF  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES — FED- 
ERAL EMPLO'i'MENT  AND  PAY 

Mr.  BYJID  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures, I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
employment  and  pay  for  the  month  of 
July  19G1.  In  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice of  several  years'  standing.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  report 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  a 
statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
FErERAL    Personnel    in    ExEcrnvE    Branch, 

July    and  June    1961.   and   Pat.   Junk   and 

M\T   1961 

PERSONNEL    AND    PAT    SUM  MART 

^See  table  I ) 
Information  In  monthly  personnel  reports 
for  July  1961  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures  is  summarized  as  follows: 


Tula!  aiid  major  (alegorios 


Total  I. 


Aeencios  exclusive  of  Dt- partment  of  Defense 

If'iiiu-Uniiit  of  I>fffnst> 


Insi'ic  the  I'nitcil  States.. 
OutsMe  the  United  8tateS- 
Inilustrial  employment 


Foreign  nationals. 


'  E^Hu-Jivr  of  forPiCTi  n:ition:Us  shown  In  the  last  line  of  this  sum 


mary. 


Civilian  personnel  in  evecuOve  branch 


In  July 
numbered 


2.435,804 


1.  392.  C21 
1.043, 1S3 


2.277,043 
158,761 
55i),665 


168,659 


In  June 
liumbtTfd 


2,  410, 104 


1.37'\flOS 
1.042,49c 


2,260,057 
159,047 
5(59,235 


170,196 


Increase  (-j-) 

or 
(locTtti&e  (— ) 


-f-lG,700 


-1-16,012 

-fG8S 


-1-16,986 

-286 

-9, 570 


—  1,537 


PajToU  fln  tbousands)  in  executive  branch 


In  June  vtas 


»1.17l,M7 


r^s.  noc 

SZS,  331 


24,7SU 


In  May  was 


$1,302,582 


6A4.fiOO 
537,982 


'24.460 


Increase  (-J-) 

or 
tlecrease  (— ) 


-$30,645 


-l.^WM 
-14.651 


-)-329 


'  Eevised  on  basLs  Oi  later  informjtioa. 


Table  I  breaks  down  the  above  ngrures  on  Table  HI  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
employment  and  pay  by  agencies.  ment  figures   to   show   the   number  outside 

I  able  n  breaks  down  the  above  employ-  the  United  State*  bv  agencies, 

ment  figures  to  show  the  number  Inalde  tb^  Table  IV  breaks  down  the  above  emplMV- 
Lnl ted  States  by  agencies. 


ment  figures  to  show  the  number  In  Indus 
trial-type  activities  by  agencies. 

Table  V  show?  foreign  nationals  by  agen- 
cies not  Hiciudecl  in  tables  I.  II    III,  and  IV. 
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Tabi.k  T. —  C'ori.^'i>!i<iul)  d  tdhlf  of  Ffd'idl  p/rson  nr/  iuxidr  and  ontsidi   thr  I'nitrd  S(atr.<  f>nployed  by  the  exrrutive  ngfncies  during  July  lUtfl, 

niifl  con}pni  i.son  with  Junr  iftHl,  and  pni^  f<\r  J  mi,   Ifkil,  and  comparison  with  May  1961 


] '(  i<artnii'i!t  or  at!Pnry 


Personnel 


July 


June 


Eiociitivc  ilei>artiiient<    exc'eia  Ociinrtnieiit  of  Defense): 

AL'nculture 

('onitiierce  ■ , 

llp.illh.  K'lucatioii,  liiiil  Wclfaro 

Interior - 

■lusticc 

Labor 

I'o.-t  Ot!ioc 

St.ite  '  < 

1  reiisurv 


K.xciutivf  Ollicc  of  iho  PrrNiilont:  - 

Whitf  House  Otrur   _    

lUiriMu  of  tlu'  Hu'it'c: 

f'ouncil  of  KrononiR'  A'lviscr.- 

Kxc'cutivf  Mansion  anil  Orounds 

Niitionu!  Aeronautics  anil  ^^pace  Council 

National  Security  Council " 

OfTicc  of  Civil  uii'i  I)cfcii-c  MotiilizatinTu 

I'resi'lent'v  ("ommitti-e  on  Fiiiul  Raising'  \Niihiii  the  Feileral  Service. 
In>U'[ienileni  iittpiicies; 

Ailvi.-ory  roniinissioii  on  Inten'overimnn!  ;!  [{elalions 

Ahiska  Internation.il  Kail  aii'l  }Iii;hw  ly  Cuiuiuisiioii 

American  li^tlle  Moiiunietus  Coninussion... 

Atomic  Kneriry  Com  mission  ..      ...  .... 

Board  of  (ioyernor-^  of  I  lie  Fidi  ral  He-,  rvr  Sysimi 

Civil  Aoronaulics  Ho  lid  ... 

Civil  Service  Commission  .  .    .. 

Civil  War  Centennial  Conimi-sjon. . 

Commission  of  Fine  .\rts 

ConimisMon  on  Civil  Hj;;hts 

1  )eveloi)nicnt  Ixian  Fund. ^ 

Export-Imiiort  Bank  of  Washington r 

Farm  Credit  Administration 

Fecli-ral  .\  viat  lou  .Vucncv  .  .  .. .'., 

Federal  Coal  .Mine  S.ifi-I\    Hoaid  o(  Review 

I-'ederal  Communications  Colli  mission 

Federal  Oi'posil  Insurance  Coriior.ition 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Hoard. _ _.. 

Fi'deral  .Mediation  and  Concilia' ion  Serviee , 

F'edcr;il  I'ower  Coinnn.ssion         

F"ederal  Tra'le  Comn;:ss;on         .    .   . 

Foreisn  Claims  Settlement  Comtiiission 

(ieneral  .VcdHiiitinjj  Ollice     

(iener  i!  Service-;  .\dndnis|ration 

(iovernment  I'rint me  Oilier 

Housuij;  and  Home  I'm  nice  Agency 

Indian  Claims  Commission *. 

Ijiterstate  Commerce  Commission     -. 

JaliU's  Madison  .Memori.d  Comnjis.-ion  !..   

National  .Xeronautics  and  S|)a(e  .\dinini«tratlon 

National  Capital  Ilou.sini;  .\ut!iori!y , 

National  Capital  I  Mann  in;;  Commis.-.ion 

National  (\iiiilal  Transport, ition  .\L'eney. , 

National  (iallery  of  .\rt     ." , 

Nation. il  I.alior  Hclalions  Hoard 

National  Media  I  ion  Hoard ^l... 

National  ScieiKc  Foundalion 

Out'loor  Re(r>  iiinii  I  u  so  lines  Review  Conimissiou 

Panama  Canal  .  . 

President's  Comniiltei  on  Ffjual  I'lniiloymeii;  Opportunity 

Railroii'l  Ketirenieiit  Hoinl  ..    " 

Renesotialion  Hoard 

St.  Lawrence  Scaw  a\   Dev  eloipiiieiit  Coiporation ^ 

Securities  and  F\c!i  ins;e  CommisMou.. 

Selective  Service  System  , 

Small  Business  Admin istiatiou _ 

Smith.soni.in  liisiituiion 

Soldiers'  Home 

Soulii  C  iroiina.  ( ieorcia,  AlaUama,  and  Florida  W'ater  Study  Com- 
mission   ., 

Siiliversive  \i  iivities  Control  Hoard 

'r.irilT  Commission 

'r.iv  Court  of  tile   rniird  Si  an  s , 

'lermessce  Xally  Autlion'y 

Tcvas  Waier  Study  Commission 

r.S,  Inlormation  .^ueiicy. _ , 

Vi'te rails'  Administration, 

\"iiL'iii  Island-  Corpor,. lion  .  .  ... .. 


Tot 


!.  e\i  he  iiicj   I  )i  p,ii  I  ineiii  oi 
h.illte,  e\(  ludillj    I  lep,,i  !l; 


I  L'Tells..     

lit  of  I  lefense. 


riep.il  lllli  III    of    I  lefellN 

Oiler  of  Ihe   Sl'er.'I  iiy  of   Oc'ellsC.. „ 

I'ep.iriiceiitoftlie  .\rmy    

1  icparlmenl  of  tile  Ni\y     .    

1  )eparln:ei.i  oi  ih.'    \ii    i-'orc)' 

Total,  1  >ep.imi.eiii  of  Ocfens,' 

Net  eliaiiue,  1  h  p.u  inieni  of  1  icfense 

(irand  tot.d,  imiudin.'  1  lep  utnicnt  of  T')efi-ns<'  '• 

.Net  eh.m^e,  nil  lud'iiL:   I  )iiMr:  men  I  of  !). dense 


ia3.  Te- 
at). t;i8 

T1,R44 

HL582 

7.636 

588,082 

39,  110 

81,752 

418 
473 

41 

71 

4 

51 
1,838 


13 


446 

(),973 

fiI2 

774 

3,  8(M) 

U 

77 

152 

2»>.'> 
23,'. 

iZ.  ■-"ilt 

I.  4id 
I.*I3 

1,  145 
357 
932 
W4 

.V, 

4.SXi<) 

30, 3tt.5 

ti,  750 

11,012 

17 

2,  401 

1 
IS.  n.'^i 

4t)»> 
.14 
3»i 

.•127 

1.M7 
1*; 

723 

14.  :«).'■. 
;« 

2  279 
"  2711 
Ui) 
1,()97 
6.  5<JS 
2.714 
1.  173 
1,051 

.■va 

278 

147 

17,707 

47 

in,  907 

175,  773 

031 


102.  ,569 
30,  352 
70.  335 
,58,750 

2  31.262 
'  7.  474 

582,  447 
38,  813 
79,  974 

411 

485 

44 

71 

3 

56 
1,834 


18 


1,392,621 


2.032 

3f»0.919 

.T47.  4ln 
.■502.  N22 


1,  04.3,  183 


2, 435,  804 


I  July  figure  nnliid 
their  pay. 
'  RcMx'd  on  I'asis  of  later  informal 


Ki  seamen  on  the  rolls  of  the  Maritime  .\dmmistration  .iiid 


ion 


.)ul.\  fipure  incluiles  14.Hti7  emplo>ees  of  the  International  CiMiiM't.if ion  Admini<;- 
Iralion,  as  compared  with  H.T.'l  in  .lune  and  their  [lay.  These  ICA  fieiir<'S  include 
employees  who  iir'   paid  from  foreign  currencies  depositeil  hy  foreign  goNcniments 


446 

G.846 

fiOO 

7fi0 

3,773 

7 

6 

84 

155 

259 

237 

42, 857 

7 

1,396 

1,298 

1,129 

347 

918 

8.W 

5tj 

4.973 

2S».1M7 

6.  rjfi 

11,507 

16 

2,390 


17,601 

406 

.53 

28 
.321* 

I.HI6 
129 
838 

52 

i4,;«o 

•2«i 
2,235 
271 
160 
1,087 
6, 607 
2,033 
1.163 
1,046 

53 

27 

279 

146 

17,134 

48 

10,864 

174,110 

639 


1,376,609 


2.005 

m<.  779 


1,  042,  495 


2,  419, 104 


Increase        Decrease 


1.198 

266 
1,.509 

775 

320 

162 
5,  r>35     . . 

297 
1,778 


127 
12 
14 
27 


6 
372 


65 
5 
16 
10 
14 
49 
1 

4i8 
24 

las 

1 

5 

1 

454 


1 

8 


3 
35 

8 
44 


10 

'81 

10 

5 


1 
573 

4.V 

1,063 


16,201 
16, 


27 

140 

1.098 


1,265 


e  i> 


17,466 
16, 


12 
3 


13 


2 

"lis 


12 


1 

..... 

189 


577 


577 


'bo 


766 


Pay  (in  thousands) 


June 


>45,  769 
16,  571 
3.5,  fitl2 
30,095 
19,419 
4,208 

249,605 
18,194 
44,028 

273 

4<)4 

32 

32 

4 

46 

1,245 


9 

3 

85 

4,791 

375 

,M2 

2,268 

5 

4 

)iO 

111 

174 

161 

2»1, 375 

4 

891 

788 

704 

293 

nm 

584 

43 

2,971 

13.709 

3,819 

6,900 

15 

1,536 


13.002 

171 

36 

14 

142 

1.1^7 

IZi 

468 

,Hi 

4,  570 

15 

1.148 

215 

95 

707 

2, 0.5U 

1,577 

547 

346 

.38 

-23 

196 

107 

9,894 

32 

4,402 

73.972 

147 


648,606 


1,485 
189.  875 
1H1.4Z5 
1.50,546 


523,331 


1.171,937 


May 


(44.  516 
18.  .560 
m.  186 
29,810 
19,667 
4,287 

257,  696 
18,028 
46.  .596 

256 

360 

24 

37 

4 

SO 

1,  13t) 

3 

9 

2 

86 

4,953 

392 

.556 

2,323 

5 

5 

,56 

115 

176 

173 

•27,  029 

5 

918 

812 

ri2 

301 

603 

504 

44 

.3, 073 

14,174 

3.884 

7,124 

14 

^.lOO 


12, 104 

177 

.35 

13 

139 

1.230 

100 

441 

34 

4.  5.''.4 

15 

1.213 

228 

97 

r29 

2.136 

1,600 

.5.57 

334 

39 

'23 

196 

115 

9,761 

34 

4,287 

77, 271 

181 


664,600 


1.525 
193,  190 
1K7. 199 
156,068 


637,982 


1,202,582 


Increase        Decrease 


$1,253 
"286 


106 


17 
44 

8 


116 


808 


23 

27 

2 

16 


12 


133 

"lis 


3,125 
15,994 


$1,980 
584 


248 

79 

8,091 

2,568 


1 

162 
17 
14 
55 


4 

2 

12 

6.54 

27 

24 

18 

8 

13 

10 

1 

1<>2 

4»>5 

224 

54 


.52 


66 
13 

2 
22 
77 
23 
10 


8 
....  ^ 

3,299 
.34 


19,119 


40 

.  .3.315 

.5,  774 

.5,  .522 


14,651 


14,  651 


3,  125   I 
30,615 


33.  770 


in  .1  trust  fund  for  tlilt  piirpo.se.  The  July  flpure  includes  3,.580  of  tliese  trust  fund 
employees  and  the  Jtiae  flpure  includes  3  .547. 

<  July  figure  includee  312  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  233  in 
.nine  and  their  pay. 

»  New  agency,  created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-417. 

•  Exclusive  of  personnel  and  pay  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  AgeneS. 
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Tabi.k  U.-Ftderal  /,..„„>„-/  ,„.,-/.  tl.   rn,Ud  StaU.~  r^ployrd  h,  tK.  rrrcuUvc  agencies  during  July  1961,  and  co,  iparison  witi,  J„n<  7,Q./; 


Dcpartnien!    t  agency 

Executive  departments  (except  1  u  partmenlof 
Defense) : 

Agriculture.. 

Commrree  ' 

Health.  Kducation,  and  Welfare 

Interior 

Justice 

I^bor 

Post  Office 

state  >* 

Treasury 

Executive  Oflire  of  the  I'resldent: 

White  Hoii?«>  On!r.r    

Bureau  of  the  Huiipet 

C()iiiici;  ol  Fcononiic  .\dvlsors 

F'oi.t.ve  M  aiisioii  ,i!jii  Oroiiiid; 

N  i!,  ir.al  Nemnaiitics  an'!  Spac'  Council. 

N.ilionai  Security  Council       

'  i:l,?f  of  Clvi!  and  1  )efciisc  .M  otnafatioti 
In  '■  i-  r:drnt  ag'crK  ics 

\d\isory     Commission     nn     Intcrt'ovcrn- 
iiicntal  Rel.ition- 

.\riier;ciin    B.ittie    .Monuminus    (  (untnis. 
snn .    -  - 

^t.jinic  Fneiej  Con.misMon 

Hoard   of   (iovernuTs   of   ;lie    l'e.le:a!    Re- 
serve System   .  .  

C'.vil  Apninaulii.>  H..ar.i      

Civil  .s>  rvir»^  Comnission 

Civil  \^  nr  Centennial  CommUsion , 

Coinmis.«ion  of  Fine  Art.s , 

Commission  on  Civil  Riphta 

I  ).'velopnierit  I/oan  h'uiid 

F  \i«irt  Iniixirt  Hank  o(  U'ashington 

Firm  Crc'iit  .\dmndstration 

1  eier.d  .\M.ition  .\i,'ency 

Federal    Coal    .Mine    Saf^y    Board    of 
Review 

I'e.liTal  CominunlcMtions  CommKsion  . .  . . 

Feier.il  I'ei>cisit  Iiisuraiic  Cori>'>ratKUi.  .  . 

1  e  ier  d  Home  1/oaii  ]',  ink  Board     

Fe  !.  r  il  Mediation  and  Couclll  iiioi.  Serv 
K  e .     .       

Ve.ar.c  Lower  Comiiassion 

Fe  Ier  il  Tr.ide  Commi.ssion 

Forel^:!!  Cl.iinis  seitlemer.t  C'omml.'ssion... 

General  .\ewuntine  Oflkt^    

fip.neral  Servlce.s  .Vdmiinsir.ili.iu 

Oovernmei.t  Pimtinp  (itlicf      

liousinB  and  Home  Finance  .Vgency 

IiidLtn  Claiiiis  Commissmn 

Interstate  ('(.mmen-e  CornmK.jion 


July 


June 


102,  73.S 
30,016 
71.380 

.59,  (r22 

31 . 24fi 

7,  ,'vMl 

58fi,  7(18 

1(1  a'w 

h\    17'. 

473 
41 

7! 

4 

■■1 
1    S3.- 


13 
11 

fi  '.Ml 

tilJ 
773 

3.  7li7   t 


152 
265 
23.5 

42,  2t'K3 


1.  4.-.9 
l..'«M 

1,  H.-. 


I 


x: 
M.'  i 

4.  ■'iM 

30,36C 

6.750 

11.461 

17 

2.  JOl 


I'd,  .•.3fi 
•jy.  7ri<. 
fiy,  -(Hi 
.'*.  'j-l- 

'  3(1.  tfjti 
'  7,  ?iS': 

'J^]  099 
1(1,  el  r, 

"0    M>' 

411 

48.5 

44 

71 

3 

S6 

1,834 


18 
10 

6.811 

600 

7"'.' 

0 

7 

6 

84 

1.55 


In- 

crea.se 


J(l5 

'11 
774 
■.f20 
155 
,609 
20 
-71 


3.7 


2.T9 

237 
41,888 


1,394 

1 .  ■i'X' 

1,  1J9 
.347 

\'..' 

M 

4.  S*i.' 

29.  '.'47 

6.  m, 

1 1 ,  X'A 
lii 


D^ 


1 

130 

12 
14 
27 


6 

375' 


66 

6 

16 

10 

14 

49 

1 

418' 
24 

l')3 
1 
5 


12 
3 


11 


Department  or  agency 


July 


Independent  agencies— rontiniied 

James  Madi.'Oii  Memorial  Comnii'ssioii  *.. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Spat^e  .Vdmin- 

i.it  ration 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority!"!]! 
National  CaplUU  I'laiminp  Comnii.ssion... 
National  Cai>ltal  Traii.«i)ortatio)l  Apeiiey 

National  Gallery  of  Art 

NiUicnal  Lalwr  Kel  Uions  Board 

National  Mediation  lioard... 

National  Science  Foundation I] 

Outdoor    Recreation    Resourc-es    Review 

Commission 

Panama  C;mal '..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

President's   Committee  on   Equal  Em- 

ployuieiit  Opportunity 

liailroad  Retirement  Board 

Renegotiation  Board 

St.   Lawrence  .Saw ay  I>cvelopmcnt  Cor- 

I  Kirai  ion _ 

Securities  and  Kxchanpc  Commission 

l^elective  Service  System \\_ 

Small  Business  .\d.niiTi!slration 

Pmithsoiiiaji  Institution 

Poldiers'  Home " 

South  Carolina,   (Seorgiii,   Alahama.knd 

Florida  Water  Study  Commission 

Sul.vcrsive  Activities  Control  Board 

Tiirift  Commission 

Tax  Court  of  the  liuted  St;ites .'.'..'.... 

Trnnessi^'  \' >.'.ley  .Authority 

'I  I  Ta.s  Wilt,  r  Stii.iy  Cunimixsioii 

c  -~    Inloriiiation  .\pi'ncv 

Veterans'  .\dmini>tration 

Tofji,  iktaidinL'  'De  part  niei)  t  of  Defense. 

.N.  I  mcr,  ..s, ,  ,  xiiiidinp  iH^kartmeot  of 

i>efeiis< 

Department  of  I>efin=e 

<>tV](f  of  ihe  Secni4iry  of  Defense 

T>tparlnietil  of  the  .\'rmy 

I)e|   iitment  of  the  .Vary '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

i  ie|Mri:;.e:,'    '  'hr  \it  Force 

1'  ^lo  n.  partmont  of  I',  l.ns.     

.N.  ;  .laTi  .H.S,.,  i'epartrbeni  0!  I>  Ii  n.sf 

(i'aiid  total,  iiiiliidinp  Depanrnent  of 
1  >t  ft  ii.sp . .' 

N.I  Increase,  includinp  I>epartmem  of 
I'ef.  lis,  .  .    


June 


1 

18,045 

406 

54 

36 

327 

1,818 

136 

716 

.55 
167 

34 

2.279 
•270 

160 
1,097 
6,441 
2,679 
1,164 
1.051 

52 

26 

278 

147 

17,699 

47 

2,872 

174,732 


1,332,744 


1.9SK 
341.634 
324,474 
276.303 


17,502 

406 

r<3 

28 

329 

1.787 

129 

833 

52 
177 

2C 
2,235 

271 

160 

1,087 
6,450 
Z601 
1,155 
1.046 

53 
27 

279 

146 

17,  126 

48 

2,830 

ir3,06i 


1,317,088 


1.962 
34 1 .  .■■>34 
3'.,'4.  129 

2T.'-..  ;«t 


In- 
crease 


1 

453 

..... 

8 

"31' 
7 


8 
44 


10 


78 
9 
5 


1 
573 
....... 

1,670 


1.5,847 


De- 
crease 


2 

117 

16 


1 


lid 


15,66«'. 


26 


345 
V."i9 


944.  29V        \'r2.  y»^9 


,  XU' 


1,330 


'43   '2.  2<">0,  n,'. 


191 


1' .  v"*. 


!  July  fitrure  lii<  ai.les  lv3  .M'   na-n  on  \\. 
'  Rpv!si.(i  on  li,i.sis  of  later  iiifornnilon 

"  Jsi.V    r.JUre    includes   2.JI14   etnp  oVe,  , 

tr  r:    ■      ,-     ...-npared  witli  .',ji  "    :i  Ji'm. 


d  tl.e  M.,r:l;ni.    Adin.L.siration. 
iMeinaiional  Cooperation  Adminis- 


<July  figure  includes  302  employee <  0.  tlie  Peaci'  Corps  u.s  eompar.-l  with  j.'ii  in 


June 


•  New  agency,  created  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-417. 


Table  III. — Federal  personnel  outgni'  ih> 


I  '',it'.i  Si  'h 


•i  i'u  tl.,  executive  agenciea  during  July  1961.  and  on, par, 


ii'i   V 


dhj 


hi    V.oll 


Deportment  or  agency 


Exectitive  departments  (except  I^epartmcnl 
of  Defense): 

.Vpricullurc 

ComiiK  rre. '".. 

He  lit h.  Kducation,  an<l  Welfare 

Interior 

fust  ice I. II!."""!"!], 

F.ilHjr 

i'ost  (ifTice. ' 

state   ' !.!.!!!!!!!!! 

Tre;i.sury !!!.!!!!! 

In(le(>eiident  apeiuies 

Anieiicuii  Hatile  -Monuments Commission 

-Mnmic  F:nerpy  Comnil.s.sion 

("ivil  Aeronautics  IV.ard 

(_'ivil  ServK.e  Commission...; 

Federd  .\viation  .\k'en(y   ] 

Federal  Coinmuiucations  Commi,s,sion 

Federal  Deposit  Insur.ince  Corpora tioil... 
ForeiKU  Claims  Setllemoiit  Coinmi.ssion!!^ 
'  iener. il  .\ci>nunnnp  Ofliie 

llousiiip  and  Home  Fin.iiKf  .\peiicy. 

.National  .\eronauti«  .and  Space  Admin- 
istration  _ 

National  LaU>r  Rei.ationsBoIird"!!!!!!!!!' 

National  Science  Foun  i.iiion. 

I'aiiama  Canal.. . 


Jul  V 


1, 
29, 


ii.ij 

Mil 

374 

074 


■Ci.-. 

3J 

1 


KM 
10 


14,  liiS 


June 


1,(1.39 
.S86 
466 
.502 

:i3ti 

1  :^4.^ 
j8,  ~vn 

436 

3.5 

1 

■■?  ' 

yiw  i 

2 
2 
2 

68 
140 

9 

29 
6 

14  1,'>3 


In- 

rease 


16 
.... 

"7' 

36 


De- 
crea."* 


Itepaitnient  or  agen'  y 


Independent  agetuies— C<jniimie  i 

.Selective  Service  System 

Small  Bu.slness  .\diriinistration 

Smitii.'ionian  Institttlion  , , 

Tenne^.see  Vaiiey  .\uthority 

r.S.  Information  .Xreiicy 

\'eierans'  ,\dministrHlion 

\  iri-m  I.,l.in'i.-  CoriHiration  ... 

Total,  eveludmf  l^epanni.n!  of  Defen.se. 

Net  incre;».sc,  e\cii:  Un?  iHpartment  of 

Def'.iise , .  . 


Department  of  LXfinsc 
Ollia'  of  tl>e  .St.cret,;it 


DefeUSC 


Department  of  the  .\riuy. 

IVimrtment  of  the  Navy 

D'-partmei:!  of  the  ,\ir  Force 

Total,  IHpartment  oI  Defense-- -.- 

Net  decrease,  Dei>artment  of  Defense — 

Orand  total.  Including  Dei>artnicnt  of 
Defense 

Net  decrease,  including  Department  of 

1  >■  fen.se 


July  f:-ure  im  .i.  .1 .-  v:.iK\  employees  of  tlu  International  Cooi>eratioii  AdminLs- 
iration  iu^  compared  with  vi.'^M.  in  June,  The*  ICA  figures  include  employee.s  who 
are  paia  Irom  forei.mi  runem  les  ijcpo.sit,  1  hy  foreign  povemments  in  a  trust  fund  for 


tills  pUrlKi.sp,      The  .111  y  fi^: 
June  figure  Invlude?  3,.'.47. 
=  Jiil.\  fipiire  inc  hides  10  employees  of  the  Peace  Cori>s  ns  com; 


nrludcs  3, .580  of  thcs*  mist  fund  i  ntployees  and  the 

\v  .!  1,  .  :n  Tune. 


18442 
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Table  IV. — Industrial  employees  of  tht  Fideral  Govirnnient  inside  and  md^ide  the  United  Slates  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during 

Juhj  n'61,  and  comparison  icith  June  1961 


Department  or  agency 


July 


June 


£x£«utlvc  (leiiarLintnLs  U'xCfpt   lii'parlment  j 
of  DcftTHi-  :  i 

Acri culture 

Commerce 

Interior 

I'ost  Ollice..- 

Treasury 

InUtijendejit  at'encies: 

Atomic  Enerey  Commission 

Federal  Aviation  At'cney- 

(leneral  Services  Ailiniiii^tration 

Governniciit  Printing'  Ollice 

NationiU  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admiuis- 

t rati' in _ _ 

Panama  ('Linal 

St.  Lawri'oce  Seaway   l)evelii|iiiient  Cor 

r«ration 

Tenilfssec  Vallry  Authority 

Virtia  lilaiids  Curjioration 


Total,  cicludinc  F^epiirtment  of  Defense 

Net  deerease,  excluding  Dei>artmeul  of 

D  e  f e  1 1  se 


1. 
1. 

C, 

IS. 


14. 


713 
793 
247 

■-"UO 

2f>8 
825 
474 

750 

m^ 
3<J2 


3.  ■«4 
.'i.  H73 
8,314 
241) 
5.  IW 

2tH 

1 ,  Njh 

1, +4:4 

0,  72ti 

17,  fiOl 
7,344 


In- 
crease 


De- 
crease 


115 


52 

4 

17 
31 
24 

V4 
it) 


127 

127 

750 

14.  isr. 

t;>i 

{ii'j 

565 


1.521 


Department  or  agency 


July 


Department  of  Defensel: 

Department  ol  iha  [Army: 

Inside  the  UniBed  States 

Outside  the  United  folates 

Department  of  th«  Navy: 

Inside  tlip  I'niliol  ^^tat«»5 

Outside  tl>e  I'ljiled  8utes. 

Dcp«rttnfnt  of  th«  Air  Force. 

Inside  the  Unia  1  .'■Utes 

Ontskle  Uie  United  States 

Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease,  I  'epartment  of  Defense 

Grand  total,  incJuilin:'  Department 
of  Defc'ns<^t 

Net  'If cn'a.s<^j  including  Department 
of  DeXensei 


<  141.100 
14.800 

200, 83S 
447 

137,851 
1.415 


486.451 


559,66; 


7cme 


In- 
crease 


'  141. lis 
>4,S30 

199,  Tm 
453 

14S.1I4 
l.."i08 


495,619 


5C9.235 


1,242 


De- 
crease 


IS 
M 


10. 2fi3 
U3 


1.242        10,410 
9.16S 


2,.W) 


12,009 


9.570 


'  Subject  to  revision. 


■  ReviK'd  on  basis  i^f  lat«r  information. 


Table  V. — Fortign  nationnh  vorkinq  under  J'.S.  agr^n'p=!  nrfn-rai^.  ejnluded  from  taln/k's  I  through  IV  of  thif  rrpmi.  vhAur  fr-vicrs  are 
provided  by  contractual  agrn  tnf  nt  bclu-ien  tfie  United  Stales  and  foreign  gorrrnmnt.'^ilor  because  of  the  nature  of  thtv  uork  or  the  source 
of  funas  from  which  they  arc  paid,  ai  of  July  1961  and  comparison  with  June  19b'i\ 


Country 

To 

fil 

.\rmy 

X 

ry 

Ah-  Force 

National  AemnBuIics 

ajid  Ppa.-e  .^dniiius- 

tration 

July 

June 

July 

June 

July      ' 

Jtme 

July 

Jime 

July 

Jxme 

1 

35 

4'> 
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census;  but  thlB  increase  was  more  thnn 

Table  V  segregates  and  accounts  for  cer- 
tain categories  of  personal  services  rendered 
to  the  UJS.  Government  overseas,  which  can- 
not be  regarded  as  ordinary  direct  employ- 
ment. 

This  personal  service  is  rendered  to  U.S. 
agencies  overseas  under  agreements  wltb 
the  foreign  governments.  In  most  cases  the 
employment  is  indirect.  The  foreign  gov- 
ernments hire  the  employees.  The  U.S. 
military  agencies  In  most  cases  administer 
or  direct  the  activity. 

Personnel  hired  and  used  under  such  cir- 
cumstances cannot  be  properly  considered 
in  the  same  category  as  regular  employment, 
but  they  are  used  and  should  be  counted 
for  what  they  are. 

For  this  reason  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Expendi- 
tures counts  employees  of  this  type   along 

with,    but    separate    from,    regular    U.S.    em-      

ployment  overseas.  .„... 
I»S(S 

Statement  by  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginu         ]^^~ 

1958 

The  cost  of  civilian  employment  in  the  ex-     I'JSy 

ecutlve   branch   of   the  Federal   Government      }.'i^*' 

reached   Its   alltlme  high   In   fiscal   year   1961 


$285  million  In  U.S.  pay  for  foreign  na- 
tionals not  on  the  regular  rolls.  The  per- 
sonal service  cost  of  the  Government  exceed'  d 
$1  billion  a  month  for  the  third  consecutive 
year. 

The  payroll  cost  for  employment  by  civil- 
ian agencies  In  fiscal  year  1961  was  $7,622 
million  and  for  civilian  eniployment  In  mili- 
tary agencies  was  $6,026  million. 

Figures  by  fiscal  years  since   1955  follow: 


Annual  Federal  expenditures  for  ciinlian 
payroll,  executive  branch,  fiscal  years 
1955-61 

;in  millions  of  doUars] 

— 4- 
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$t.  700 
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6.399 
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6.760 
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To   \\ 


offset  by  a  reduction  in  the  average  civilian 
employment  by  military  departments. 

Employment  by  executive  branch  agencies 
during  fiscal  year  1961  (ended  June  30) 
averaged  2  372,445  as  compared  with  an  avrr- 
age  of  2,386.345  in  the  previous  year.  Em- 
ployment by  civilian  agencies  averaged 
1.835,089.  an  Increase  of  3.484  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  1.331.605  in  the  previous 
year.  Civilian  employment  by  military  agen- 
cies average  1,037,356.  a  decrease  of  17.384  as 
compared  with  an  average  of  1,054,740  in  the 
previous  year. 

Average  employment  by  fiscal  years  since 
1955  follows; 

Average  civilian  employment  hy  Federal 
agencies,  executive  branch,  fiscal  years 
1955-61 


mr,2l 

lo;  .'26 

ll.tiiXJ 
11,455 
12,.3.'» 
12,fi37 
1J,&48 


which  ended  June  30,  although  employment      — z " zrz, 

over  the  full   12  months  averaged  less  than  ^|j^«'"'l«>  U.S.  pey  lor  fnrelgn  nationals  not  on  rrrilar 

In  fiscal  year  1960. 

The    increase    In    payroll    costs    reflected  Average   employment   by   civilian    agencies 

the  general  pay  raise  which  became  effective  of    the    Government    increased    during    the 

July   1,   1960.     Federal  civilian  payroll  costa  year  despite  conclusion  of  the   18th  decen- 


Department 

Civilian 

of  Defense  ' 

I  Iscal  year 

aeeucies 

(civili:in 
employ- 

nieiilj 

Total 

1955 

1.182,663 

1. 1^4.  627 

2.  8fi7.  2f« 

1956 

1.189.458 

1 ,  1  74,  ,'.84 

2.  .'VV*.  0^12 

1«S7 

1.21«,RS5 

1.174.2C8 

2.  304.  «>.« 

i;'.>  

1.242.941 

1.104,403 

2.  *»7.  344 

1950 

1,206,  see 

1.  085,  676 

%  352.  242 

1960 

1.331.806 

1,0.54,740 

2. 3Sfi.  345 

19t51 

1,835,089 

1 ,  mr.  35« 

2.  372.  445 

'  Excludes  foreign  nationals  not  on  regular  rolls  (.aver- 
aging 173.427  during  fiscal  year  1961;. 
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Jl'LY     196  1     EMPLOYMENT 

Monthly  reports  on  personnel  certified  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Non- 
essential Federal  Expenditures  showed  civil- 
ian employment  by  executive  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  during  July  totaled 
2,435.804  an  incre.ise  of  16.700  f)\er  tlie  previ- 
ous month 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  tlie  larger  in- 
creases were  Post  Office  Department  with 
5,635.  Treasury  Department  with  1,778,  Vet- 
erans' Administration  with  1.663,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with 
1  509.  Agriculture  Department  with  1,198  and 
Interior  Department  with  775  Tlie  increases 
in  tlie  Departments  of  Agriculture.  Interior, 
and  Po.«it  Office  were  largely  seasonal 

Total  employment  inside  the  United  Slates 
in  July  was  2.277,043  an  increase  of  16.986 
as  compared  with  June  Total  employment 
outside  tlie  United  States  m  July  was  158.- 
761,  a  decrease  of  286  as  coinp.ired  with  June 

Employment  by  civilian  agencies  in  July 
totaled  1,392,621,' an  increase  of  16  012  over 
June.  Civilian  employment  by  muitary 
agencies  in  July  totaled  1.043.183.  an  in- 
crease of  688  as  compared  wii!i  June, 

FORKICN     N,'lTIONALS 

The  total  of  2.435.804  civilian  employees 
certified  to  the  committee  by  executive  agen- 
cies in  their  regular  monthly  {personnel  re- 
porus  includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed in  U.S  Government  activities  abroad, 
but  m  addition  lo  tliese  there  were  168.659 
foreign  nationals  working  for  U.S  agencies 
overseas  during  July  who  were  not  counted 
in  the  usual  personnel  report  The  number 
in  June  was  170.196  A  breaicdown  of  this 
employment  for  July  follows; 
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42 

23 
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» 

87 

France 
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Japan 

Korea 

i«.»56 
6.216 

14.612 

20.264 

Morocco 

844    1.923 

Netherlands   . 

42 

Norwav 

Saudi  .Arabia.. 

23 

5 

Trinidad 

579 

Total     

168,  (>59 

110.628 

16,156.41.876 

1 

BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolution.^  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unan- 
imous con.sent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr    FONG 
S  2509.  A    bill    for    llie    relief    nf    Richard 
Chin  Kai  Young  (Kai  Leong);    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    McCARTHY: 
S  2510    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rollo  Oskey; 
to  the  Committer  on  the  Juclici.iry. 

By  Mr  MUSKIE  if.T  him.sclf  and  Mr 
Pell ) : 

S,  2511.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  cd'icatlonal  and 
training  films  for  use  by  deaf  persons,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

(See  the  remark.s  of  Mr  Mt  skte  when  he 
intrt>duced  the  above  bill  wlurh  appear 
under  a  separate  licading  i 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  i  (or  himself  and 

Mr    Johnston  )  : 

S   2512.   A    bill    tc>    autiiori/r    tb.e    Secretary 

of    the    Navy   to   accept    H.MS     Seraph    as   a 

gift  from  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  pur- 


pose of  redonating  it  to  The  Citadel  of 
Charleston,  S.C.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr,  YARBOROUGH  (for  himself 
and  Mr,  Kerr  i  : 
S  J  Res  133,  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  coinage  of  a  medal  in  recognition  of  the 
distinguished  services  of  S.\m  Raybi-rn 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Yarborolgh  when 
he  introduced  the  above  joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr    SYMLNGTON  (for  himself  and 

Mr   Long  of  Missouri  i  : 

S.J,  Res    134    Joint  resolution  to  authorize 

the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of  May 

1962  as  N.itional  Clean  Up-Paint  Up-Fix  Up 

Month;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION 

ANNUAL    SINE    DIE    ADJOURNMENT 

OF  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  ALLOTT  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con.  Res.  43'; 
which  was  referred  lo  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Adininistration: 

Resolved  by  th  Senate  itlir  House  of 
Rrprrscntaliies  concur'-tng  i  .  That  section 
132  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec  132  (ai  Effective  with  the  second 
session  of  the  Eiglity-seventh  Congress,  ex- 
cept in  tlm.e  of  war  or  during  a  national 
emerkjency  proclaimed  by  tlie  President  after 
September  30.  1961.  the  two  Houses  shall  ad- 
journ sine  die  not  later  than  the  last  day 
(Sundays  excepted  i  in  the  month  of  July  in 
each  year  unless  otherwise  pro\ided  by  the 
C  mgresp 

■  ibi  Tlie  consent  of  the  respective  Houses 
is  hereby  given  to  an  adjournment  of  the 
otl'.er  as  specified   in   subsection    (ai." 


RESOLUTION 
EXPENDITURE        OF        ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS  BY  COMMITTEE   ON   GOV- 
ERNMENT   OPERATIONS 

Mr  HUMPHREY  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  'S.  Res.  205':  ■which 
was  referred  to  the  Commitlre  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

Hcsohrd.  Tliat  S.  Res  26.  agreed  to  Feb- 
ruary 13.  1961.  authorizing  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  to  con- 
duct a  .Mudy  and  investigation  of  all  m.i'- 
ters  pertaining  to  interagency  coordination, 
economy,  and  efBnency.  is  amended  on  page 
2,  line  20,  by  striking  out  "$75,000  "  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "tPCOOO" 


PRODUCTION  AND  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  EDUCATIONAL  AND  TRAINING 
FILMS  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Mr.  MUSKIE.     Mr,  President,  the  dis- 
tiivMii.'^hpd   iunior  Senator  from  Rhode 

Isl.Tiid  i  Mr.  Peli  1  and  I  inf-oduced.  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  production  and  distribution  of 
educational  and  training  films  for  use  by 
d(^af  persons.  This  le^^islation  amends 
Public  Law  8.5-905  '72  Stat,  1742'  which 
established  the  captioned  films  for  the 
deaf  program.  The  amendment  ex- 
pands that  program  to  include  research 
in  the  use  of  educational  and  training 
films  for  the  deaf,  the  production  and 
distribution  of  such  films,  and  the  train- 
in.c  of  persons  in  the  use  of  films  for  the 


deaf.  I  believe  this  modest  proposal 
could  have  a  major  impact  on  our  edu- 
cational efforts  on  behalf  of  handicapped 
per. sons 

The  VICE  PRESIDEN"r.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  25111  to  provide  for  the 
production  and  distribution  of  educa- 
tional and  training  films  for  use  by  deaf 
persons  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Muskie  i  f or  himself  and 
Mr  Pell  ' ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bi/  The  Senate  a7id  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "A.n  Act 
to  provide  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  a  loan  service  of 
captioned  ftlms  for  the  deaf  ,  approved  Sep- 
tember 2,  1958  1 72  Stat  1742),  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"That  the  objectives  of  this  Act  are — 

"lai  to  promot*  the  general  welfare  of 
deaf  persons  by:  ili  bringing  to  such  per- 
sons understanding  and  appreciation  of 
those  films  which  play  such  an  important 
part  in  the  genera!  and  cultural  advance- 
ment of  hearing  persons,  (2)  providing, 
through  these  films,  enriched  educational 
and  cultural  experiences  through  these  films, 
enriched  educational  and  cultural  experi- 
ences through  which  deaf  persons  can  be 
brought  into  belter  touch  with  the  realities 
of  llieu-  environment,  and  (3)  providing  a 
wholesome  and  rewarding  experience  which 
deaf  persons  may  share  together;   and 

■  lb)  to  promote  the  educational  advance- 
ment of  de^if  persons  by:  il)  carrying  on 
research  in  the  use  of  educational  and  train- 
ing films  for  the  deaf.  (2)  producing  and 
distributing  educational  and  training  films 
lor  the  deaf,  and  i3i  training  person*  in 
tiie  use  of  films  for  the  deaf." 

ibi  Section  4  of  such  .^ct  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such  funds 
.TG  may  be  necessary  lo  carry  out  the  objec- 
ti'.es  of  this  Act,'' 

Mr.  MUSKIE,  Mr.  President,  the 
captioned  films  program  involves  new- 
techniques  in  coinmunication  and  edu- 
cation of  the  quarter  of  a  million  citi- 
zens who  suffer  the  isolating  handicap  of 
deafness.  The  film  service  for  the  deaf. 
inaugurated  m  1958  under  Public  Law 
85-905.  is  presently  limited  to  the  cir- 
culation of  a  few  older  Hollywood  moving 
pictures.  After  slightly  more  than  a  year 
of  operation  as  Government  distributor 
of  films,  captioned  films  for  the  deaf 
have  had  more  than  80,000  viewers. 
Some  600  gioups  of  deaf  persons  are 
registered  for  loans  of  roughly  40  film 
titles  now  available.  Forty-five  addi- 
tional titles  are  in  preparation  and  are 

scheduled  for  completion  early  this  fall. 
Despite  the  fact  that  schools  are  the 
largest  users  of  captioned  films,  no  edu- 
cational films  have  been  offered  to  date. 
Now.  negotiations  are  in  process  to  add 
a  dozen  educational  films  in  the  area  of 
science  Many  schools  are  presently 
using  a  film  a  week,  and  the  demand  is 
even  greater.  It  is  obvious  that  until 
we  make  substantial  improvements  in 
the  program,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
education,  we  shall  be  doing  a  very  lim- 
ited job  for  those  who  need  our  help. 
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The  present  limitations  of  the  pro- 
gram result  in  part  from  financial  re- 
strictions. The  authorization  under  the 
existing  act  is  $250,000,  but  the  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1961  was  only 
$185,000.  The  appropriations  bill  for 
1962,  as  enacted  by  the  House,  provided 
an  appropriation  of  $185,000.  The  Sen- 
ate increased  that  amount  to  $250,000. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  full  amount  will 
be  provided  in  the  conference  report. 
But  even  if  we  are  successful  in  expand- 
ing the  funds  available  for  the  program, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  great  gap  will  still 
exist  in  the  educational  field. 

Knowledgeable  people,  working  with 
the  deaf,  see  the  captioned  film  service 
as  a  powerful,  but  underdeveloped  tool 
that  could  help  break  through  the  com- 
munication barriers  that  surround  the 
deaf.  To  do  so  would  require  consider- 
able research  and  the  development  of 
the  program  as  an  educational  medi'om 
rather  than  a  limited  form  of  entertain- 
ment. 

Helen  Keller,  recognizing  the  unusual 
se\erity  of  deafness  as  an  educational 
handicap,  says  that  if  she  had  her  life 
to  live  over  she  would  devote  more  at- 
tention to  assisting  those  who  are  deaf. 
I  believe  that  this  is  an  area  in  which 
we  could  move  most  effectively  in  pro- 
viding a  needed  service  for  an  all-but- 
forgotten-group  in  our  society. 

During  the  past  several  years  I  have 
been  Interested  in  the  potential  of  mod- 
em educational  techniques.  Because  of 
this  interest,  I  have  consulted  with  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  audiovisual  aids 
and  other  teaching  devices.  The  more  I 
have  studied  this  field,  the  more  I  have 
been  convinced  of  the  tremendous  possi- 
bilities In  revolutionary  improvements 
in  educational  proerrams,  especially  in 
such  specialized  fields  as  the  training  of 
the  deaf. 

The  bill  which  Senator  Pell  and  I 
have  introduced  would  enable  us  to  ex- 
pand and  improve  the  existing  program 
of  captioned  films  in  the  area  where 
the  need  is  greatest. 

As  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
Sterling  M.  McMurrin  wrote  to  me 
earlier  this  year,  with  reference  to  the 
captioned  film  program: 

We  believe  that  this  program  offers  great 
potential.  Its  contribution  could  be  greater 
yet  If  careful  research  could  be  undertaken 
on  the  extremely  complex  problems  Involved 
In  using  films  for  educational  purposes  with 
deaf  chUdren.  In  addition,  there  Is  need 
for  research  in  the  area  of  films  for  adult 
education  and  training,  for  teacher  training, 
for  social  workers,  vocational  rehabilitation 
officers,  psychologists,  and  audlologlsts  who 
work  with  deaf  children  and  adults.  These 
are  virtually  unexplored  areas. 

Since  the  deaf  constitute  a  fairly  small 
part  of  the  total  population.  It  Is  not  com- 
mercially feasible  to  produce  those  sp>eclal- 
Ized  films  which  would  be  of  use  only  to  the 
deaf.  Included  in  this  category  would  be 
films  on  such  matters  as  auditory  training, 
speech  reading,  special  languages  S3ratems, 
and  other  special  problems.  The  present  act 
does  not  permit  use  of  funds  for  the  actual 
production  of  films,  but  If  the  research  to 
which  I  have  referred  above  is  to  yield  prac- 
tical results,  some  means,  either  private  or 
governmental,  should  be  found  to  sponsor 
the  production  of  specialized  films. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  Senator 
Pell  and  I  have  introduced  would  meet 


the  basic  objectives  which  Commissioner 
McMurrin  has  outlined.  The  bill  retains 
the  basic  program,  as  it  now  exists,  and 
adds  provisions  for  research  in  the  use 
of  educational  and  training  films  for  tiie 
deaf,  production  and  distribution  of  edu- 
cational and  training  films,  and  training 
for  persons  using  films  for  the  deaf. 
The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  act.  "We 
have  not  specified  a  set  amount  for  the 
program,  because  we  do  not  have  suffi- 
cient experience  to  set  an  exact  figme 
We  believe  a  modest  increase  in  existing 
appropriations  should  provide  a  begin- 
ning. We  should  point  out  that  in  fiscal 
year  1961  the  expenditure  for  books  for 
the  blind  through  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress was  $1,700,000.  A  doubling  of  the 
amount  now  authorized  for  captioned 
films  for  the  deaf  would  repre.se nt  less 
than  a  third  of  the  funds  being  spent  lor 
books  for  the  blind  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
necessary  preliminary  action  can  be 
taken  this  fall  to  enable  us  to  enact  this 
legislation  early  in  the  2d  session  of  the 
87th  Congress.  As  I  have  indicated,  this 
Is  a  modest  request,  but  it  is  an  es.scnt2al 
one  for  those  who  suffer  from  the  handi- 
cap of  deafness. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  most 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  bill  just  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maine.  This  bill  will  help  to  meet 
a  very  real  educational  need  among  the 
approximately  250.000  deaf  people  in  the 
United  States,  27,500  of  whom  are  chil- 
dren and  young  people  under  the  age  of 
21. 

We  in  Rhode  Island  are  proud  of  the 
Rhode  Island  State  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Windmill  School  which  provides 
outstanding  education  for  deaf  children 
and  certainly  the  challenge  of  providint: 
adequate  education  for  the  deaf  is  one 
which  faces  educators  in  every  State  of 
the  Union.  Moreover,  it  is  not  ju.st  a 
question  of  education  for  deaf  children 
but  of  providing  stimulating  and  reward- 
ing education  for  the  adult  deaf.  The 
enactment  of  this  bill  can  definitely  con- 
tribute to  the  vocational  skills  of  the 
deaf. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  program 
outlined  in  this  bill  is  a  sound  one  which 
presents  a  well  thought  out  approach  to 
improving  educational  and  vocational 
opportunities  for  deaf  children  and 
adults.  In  addition  to  providing  for  the 
production  of  films  the  bill  very  wisely 
includes  provisions  for  research  in  the 
use  of  captioned  films  as  educational 
media  with  the  deaf  and  for  training 
professional  personnel  in  the  proper  use 
of  captioned  films. 

When  I  first  looked  into  this  whole 
question  I  was  surprised  to  note  that 
vei-y  little  research  and  training  has  been 
done  in  these  fields.  The  provisions  for 
research  and  training  of  personnel  will 
insure  that  the  maximum  effective  use 
is  made  of  these  films. 

Mr.  President,  the  proper  education  of 
the  deaf  is  a  national  challenge  which 
deserves  our  serious  attention.  The  out- 
standing chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Senator  Hjxl, 
and  other  distinguished  Senators  have 


consistently  sponsored  and  supported 
legislation  to  assist  the  deaf.  In  this 
rjnnection,  I  believe  that  Senator 
Muskie's  and  my  bill  makes  an  impor- 
tant contribution.  It  is  clearly  impor- 
tant that  we  provide  our  deaf  children 
with  the  best  possible  learning  tools  and 
that  we  help  to  stimulate  adult  educa- 
tion programs  for  the  deaf  which  will 
in  turn  enable  them  to  enhance  their 
contribution  to  our  society. 


COINAGE  OP  GOLD  MEDAL  PRO- 
POSED FOR  SPEAKER  RAYBURN 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  myself,  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
FMr.  KerrI,  I  introduce  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  the  coinage  of  a  medal 
in  recognition  of  the  distinguished  serv- 
ices of  Sam  Rayburn,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Slates. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  of  the  mod- 
esty and  absence  of  ostentation  of  the 
able  and  beloved  Speaker  of  the  House. 
He  knows  nothing  of  this  resolution;  not 
a  breath  of  this  action  has  been  whis- 
pered to  him.  If  he  were  in  Washington, 
he  would  doubtless  put  his  foot  down 
upon  it;  he  neither  seeks  nor  desires 
praise  of  himself.  But,  now  that  he  is 
back  in  his  beloved  home  district  in 
Texas.  I  believe  that  this  Congress 
siiould  act  speedily  in  both  Houses  and 
authorize  this  medal  before  he  returns. 

Return  he  will.  All  the  reports  from 
Texas  indicate  his  improving  health  and 
vigor,  for  which  we  are  all  thankful,  so. 
I  request  my  colleagues  to  act  before 
the  beloved  "Mr.  Speaker,"  "Mr.  Sam" 
comes  back  to  the  Congress. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  this  ac- 
tion. By  Pubhc  Law  221  of  the  81st 
Congress — House  Joint  Resolution  188 — 
a  similar  medal  was  authorized  for  the 
beloved  "Mr.  Veep."  Vice  President  Alben 
W  Barkley,  in  1949.  the  first  year  he  was 
Vice  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Public  Law  221,  81st  Congress — 
the  Alben  W.  Barkley  Medal  Resolu- 
tion— be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection.  Public  Law 
221,  81st  Congress,  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Public  L.aw  221,  81st  Congress — Chapter 
420.  1st  Session— Hor.5E  Joi.nt  Resolvtio.n 
188 

Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  coinage 
of  a  medal  in  recognition  of  the  distin- 
guished services  of  Vice  President  Alben 
W.  Barkley 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houftc  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a:fsembled.  That,  in 
recognition  of  the  distinguished  public  serv- 
ice and  outstanding  contribution  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  Alben  W  Barkley,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Trea-sury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
cause  to  be  struck  and  presented  to  Vice 
President  Alben  W.  Barkley  a  gold  medal 
v.ith  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and  In.scrlp- 
tlons  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
sum  cf  $2,500  to  carry  out  the  purp>oses  of 
this  section. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  cause  duplicates 
li.  bronze  of  such  medal  to  be  struck  and 
sold,  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
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scribe,  at  a  price  sufflcient  to  cover  the  coet 
thereof  (Including  labor).  The  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  such  bronze  medals  shall  be  reim- 
bursed to  the  appropriation  then  current  for 
the  expenditure  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint 
chargeable  for  the  cost  of  the  manufacture 
of  medals. 

Approved  August  12.  1949 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
former  Vice  President  Barkley  was  hon- 
ored by  a  resolution  which  originated  in 
the  Hou.se.  I  think  it  appropriate  that 
the  resolution  to  honor  Speaker  Raybtjrn 
originate  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  I  offer 
does  not  come  the  first  year  that  Mr. 
Rayburn  is  Speaker.  On  the  contrary*, 
it  comes  after  he  has  served  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  for  longer  than  any  other 
person  in  American  history*.  He  has 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
more  than  48^2  years,  longer  than  any 
other  person  in  American  history.  In 
addition  to  the  speakership,  he  has 
served  there  as  both  minority  and  ma- 
jority leader  of  his  party,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  influential  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Ten  times  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
have  elected  Sam  Rayburn  Speaker. 
Three  times  his  own  party,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  has  elected  him  permanent 
chairman  of  three  separate  national 
conventions— 1948.  1952.  1956.  Before 
coming  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  1913,  at  the  youthful  age  of 
31,  he  had  already  served  as  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Texas. 

He  has  placed  his  imprint  and  his  in- 
fluence on  more  legislation  than  any 
other  man  in  American  history,  and  it 
has  been  an  influence  for  progress  in 
America. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  of  no  other  per- 
son in  public  life  today  so  worthy  of  this 
medal  sought  by  this  resolution,  as  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  reso- 
lution not  be  referred  to  a  committee, 
that  it  lie  on  the  desk  for  2  days  for  the 
signatures  of  cosponsors.  and  I  request 
all  of  my  colleagues  who  feel  so  inclined 
to  join  me  as  cosponsors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  resolution  not  be  referred 
to  a  committee,  but  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  2  days,  it  be  placed  directly  upon 
the  calendar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  regular  procedure  should  be 
followed.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
resolution  lying  on  the  desk;  I  think  that 
is  a  good  idea.  However.  I  believe  the 
proper  committee  should  consider  the 
resolution  in  the  regular  course  of  its 
business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  under- 
standing of  the  Chair  is  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  suggests  that  the 
resolution,  in  addition  to  lying  on  the 
table  for  2  days,  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Of  course,  it 
could  be  placed  upon  the  calendar  di- 
rectly only  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  will  lie  on  the  desk, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  133;  to 
provide  for  the  coinage  cf  a  medal  in 
recognition  of  the  distinguished  services 
of  Sam  Rayburn,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUCH  i  for  himself  and  Mr.  Kerr  > , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  oidered  to  be  printed  m 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  cf 
Rrpresentatwcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreas  assembled.  That,  In 
recognition  of  the  distinguished  public  serv- 
ice and  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
general  welfare  of  Sam  Ratbt-rn,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  cause  to  be  struck  and  presented  to 
Speaker  Sam  RAYBrsN  a  gold  medal  with 
suitable  emblems,  devices,  and  inscriptions 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  but  to 
include  the  phrase  For  services  rendered  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  "  There  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$2  500  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section 

.Sec.  2  The  Secret.'iry  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  cause  duplicates 
in  bror.ze  of  such  medal  to  be  struck  and 
sold,  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  cover  the 
cost  thereof  (including  labor).  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  such  bronze  medals  shall 
be  reimbursed  to  the  appropriation  then 
current  for  the  expenditure  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Mint  chargerible  for  the  cost  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  medals. 


REVISION    OP    FEDERAL    ELECTION 
LAW^S — AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit two  amendments  to  the  bill  fS.  2426' 
to  revise  the  Federal  election  laws,  to 
prevent  corrupt  practices  in  Federal 
elections,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
I  ask  to  have  printed.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the.se  two 
amendment.',  together  with  my  individ- 
ual views  v.hich  are  contained  in  the 
report  on  Senate  bill  2426.  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  received  and  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  text  of  the  amendments  and 
the  individual  views  will  be  printed  as 
requested. 

(Sec  exhibits  1  and  2.i 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  this 
statement  de<=cribes  in  brief,  the  two 
amendments  which  I  have  just  offered. 
Both  amendment.s  were  adopted  by  the 
Senate  last  year. 

The  first  would  include  in  S.  2426.  pri- 
maries, conventions,  and  caucuses  for 
the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates 
for  Federal  oflfice.  In  many  cases,  vic- 
tory in  a  primary  is  tantamount  to  elec- 
tion. We  would  therefore  only  bo  tak- 
ing a  nibble  at  the  problem,  rather  than 
a  full  bite,  if  we  did  not  require  reports 
and  apply  ceilings  to  the  nominating 
process  as  well  as  general  elections,  as 
specified  in  existing  law. 


My  second  amendment  places  a  $20,000 
ceiling  on  the  amoimt  which  any  one  in- 
dividual can  contribute  to  candidates 
for  Federal  ofBce.  Present  law  limits 
the  amount  which  candidates  can  spend 
and  places  a  $5,000  limit  on  contribu- 
tions ij  any  one  candidate  or  commit- 
tee. It  does  not  limit  total  contribut- 
tions  The  Senate  last  year  adopted  an 
overall  ceiling  of  $10,000  on  individual 
contributions.  I  consider  this  amend- 
ment an  important  means  by  which  to 
avoid  any  one  contributor  having  an 
undue  and  excessive  influence  over  a 
successful  candidate. 

In  offering  both  of  these  amendments. 
I  am  joined  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [  Mr.  Long  1 ,  to  whom 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  for  introducing 
projxised  legislation  very  similar  to  that 
Introduced  and  successfully  guided 
through  the  Senate  last  year  by  the  late 
distinguished  Senator  Hennings.  of  Mis- 
souri. 

In  addition.  I  have  joined  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  in  an 
amendment  which  he  is  introducing  to- 
day, to  include  under  the  provisions  of 
Senate  bill  2426  intrastate  political  com- 
mittees which  spend  more  than  $10,000 
on  campaigns  for  Federal  office. 
ExHiBrr  1 
lNDr\'rDUAL  Views  or  Mh.  Keating 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  has  again  reported  a 
clean  elections  bill.  Tliis  bill  contains  sev- 
eral Important  features  which  would  greatly 
strengthen  our  electoral  system.  S.  2426 
places  realistic  ceilings  on  campaign  ex- 
penditures, makes  c.".mpaign  fi.nancing  in- 
formation available  at  the  State  level,  and 
authorizes  a  tax  credit  to  encourage  broader 
particip.it ion  In  political  campaigns.  Al- 
though I  enthusiastically  endorse  these  im- 
portant innovations,  I  differ  with  the  com- 
mittee on  two  points.  They  affect — not  what 
the  bill  does — but  what  it  does  not  do. 

First  I  regret  that  this  bill  excludes  from 
coverage  primaries,  conventions,  and  cau- 
cuses for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candi- 
dates for  Federal  office.  In  many  States, 
victory  in  a  primary  is  tantamount  to  elec- 
tion I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  there  are 
more  or  greater  Irregularities  In  primaries. 
However.  I  believe  that  a  free  system  of 
government  depends  greatly  upon  full  access 
to  Information  and  public  vigilance  in  tlie 
political  process.  These  are  the  aims  of 
tlie  clean  elections  bill.  We  would  be  sorely 
remiss  if  we  did  not  apply  tliem  across  the 
bor^rd 

The  Supreme  Court  in  1941  cleared  the 
way  for  Federal  regulation  of  primaries  in 
the  case  of  Vmtcd  States  v.  Clamc  (313  US. 
299). 

Second,  I  favor  an  overall  limit  on  the 
amount  which  can  be  contributed  by  any 
one  individual  to  the  campaigns  of  candi- 
dates for  Federal  office.  While  this  limit 
should  not  prevent  or  restrict  active  partic- 
ipation in  the  electoral  process,  it  Is  widely 
figrced  that  we  must  set  a  maximum  limit, 
beyond  which  a  contributor  would  be  likely 
to  have  an  undue  and  excessive  influence 
over  a  successful  candidate  for  office.  I  be- 
lieve a  limit  of  $15,000  (or  perhaps  $20,000) 
would  serve  this  purpose.  Last  year  the 
Senate  adopted  $10,000.  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  other  body  did  not  act 
on  this  measure. 

Tliese  two  areas  involve  changes  which, 
I  believe,  would  greatly  Improve  the  bill 
reported  by  our  committee.  I  signed  the 
committee  report  and  cosponsored  the  bill 
introduced  for  the  committee  by  Senator 
Cannon  tlie  dlstln^ished  clialnnan  of  the 
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Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elections. 
Nevertheless.  I  reserve  the  right  to  go  beyond 
the  provisions  of  this  measure  in  offering  and 
supporting  amendments  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 


E.XHIBIT    2 

Page  2.  strike  out  lines  4  to  6.  inclusive, 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  The  term  "election"  includes  a  gen- 
eral, special,  or  primary  election,  and  a  con- 
vention or  a  caucus  of  a  political  party  held 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates;". 

Page  3,  line  1,  after  the  word  ■•for"  insert 
the  following:  "nomination  for,  or". 

Page  3.  line  1.  after  the  word  "as"  insert 
a  comma. 

Page  3.  line  3.  after  the  word  "is"  insert  the 
■words  ■'nominated  or". 

Page  13,  line  15.  after  the  word  "election' 
insert  the  following:  "(treating  primaries, 
nominating  conventions,  caucuses,  and 
special  and  general  elections  as  separate  for 
the  purposes  of  this  limitation  )  ". 

Page  13,  line  21,  after  "i2)"  insert  the  fol- 
lowing; "in  the  case  of  an  election  other 
than  a  caucus  or  nominating  convention.". 

Page  16,  strike  out  lines  18  to  20.  inclusive. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"111  The  term  'election'  includes  a  general, 
special,  or  primary  election,  and  a  convention 
or  a  caucus  of  a  political  party  held  for  the 
purpose  of  nominating  candidates;". 

Page  16.  line  22,  after  the  word  "for"  in- 
pert  the  following:   "nomination  for.  or". 

Page  16.  line  22,  after  the  word  "as  "  in- 
sert a  comma. 

Page  16.  line  24,  after  the  word  "is"  insert 
the  words  "nominated  or". 

Page  2.  in  the  table  of  contents,  strike  out 
the  heading  of  section  302  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Overall  limitation  on  financial  aid  to 
candidates  or  political  committees  and  pro- 
hibition of  certain  purchases" 

Page  18,  strike  out  lines  7  and  8  and  in- 
sert in  lieu   thereof  the  following:   "overall 

LIMITATION  ON  FINANCIAL  AID  TO  CANDIDATES 
OR  POLITICAL  COMMITTEES  AND  PROHIBITION 
OK  CERTAIN   PfRCHASES" 

Page  18.  beginning  with  line  11.  strike  out 
through  line  4  on  page  19  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec  608.  (a)  Whoever,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, makes  contributions  or  expenditures 
in  an  aggregate  amount  in  excess  of  $20,000 
during  any  calendar  year,  or  in  connection 
with  any  campaign  for  nomination  or  for 
election,  for  any  or  all  of  the  following  pur- 
poses— 

"(1)  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  or 
candidates  for  an  elective  Federal  office  or 
offices,  including  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  electors, 
or 

"i2i  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  committee  or 
rr)mmlttees  or  other  organizations  engaged 
in  furthering,  advancing,  or  advocating  the 
nomination  or  election  of  any  candidate  or 
candidates  for  any  such  office  or  offices  or 
the  success  of  any  national  political  party, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im- 
prisoned  not   more    than   five   years,   or   both. 

•'This  subsection  shall  not  "apply  to  con- 
tributions or  expenditures  made  bv  a  po- 
li'iical  committee." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  ifor  himself 
and  Mr.  Keating)  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
jointly,  to  Senate  bill  2426.  supra,  which 
wore  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


REREFERRAL  OF  S.  1747,  RELATING 
TO  IMPORT  TAXES  ON  LEAD  AND 
ZINC 

Mr.    BYRD    of    Virginia.      Mr.    Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 


and  Insular  AfTairs  reported  S  1747, 
Calendar  No.  849,  a  bill  revising  the  im- 
port taxes  on  lead  and  zinc  and  pro- 
viding for  Government  assistance  to 
certain  small   producers. 

This  is  primarily  a  revenue  measure 
and  should  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

It  is  true  that  the  bill  contains  a  sub- 
sidy feature,  one  ■w.hich  is  the  substance 
of  H.R.  84.  which  has  passed  the  Hoixse 
and  is  now  before  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular AfTairs  Committee  and  can  be  acted 
upon  separately. 

This  subsidy  feature  of  S.  1747  is  rela- 
tively minor  when  compared  with  the 
revenue  features,  both  as  to  effect  on  the 
economy  and  the  number  of  dollars  in- 
volved. The  bill  is  overwhelmingly  |in 
the  class  of  bills  over  which  the  Finance 
Committee  must  take  jurisdiction. 

The  matter  was  discussed  in  a  meeting 
of  the  Finance  Committee  and  the  chair- 
man was  directed  by  a  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  the  event  that  S.  1747  wfis 
reported  by  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  to  ask  that  it  \>e 
rerefeired  to  Finance. 

The  chaii-man  of  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  is  absent  because 
of  illness,  but  I  have  discused  the 
matter  ■with  him  by  telephone  and  he  has 
assured  me  that  he  would  not  object. 
Therefore,  I  ask  that  the  bill.  S.  1747,  be 
taken  from  the  calendar  and  be  referi-ed 
to  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  !  Mr.  Byrd  1  ?  Without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  FRANKLrN 
DELANO  ROOSEVELT  MEMORIAL 
NATIONAL  PARK  ~  ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  31.  1961,  the  name  of 
Senator  Long  of  Missouri  was  added  as 
an  additioiial  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S 
2501)  to  establish  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial  National  Park,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Dougl\s  on  August  31 
1961. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  September  6,  1951,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  415  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margaret 
Jean  Dauel; 

S  513  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the  vessel 
Acadia  owned  by  Robert  J.  Davis  of  Pott 
Clyde.  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States  with  coastwise  privileges. 

S.  888  An  act  to  authorize  tJie  Secretiiry 
of  the  Interior  to  lease  certain  lands  in  the 
State    of   Utah    to   Joseph   A.    ■Workman;    and 

S  1012  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  ()l 
the  Interior  to  adjudicate  a  claim  of  the 
Greif  Bros.  Cooperage  Corp  to  certain  laBjd 
in  Marengo  County.  Ala 


GOVERNOR  ROCKEFELLERS  EV- 
DORSEMENT  OF  MILK  BAR- 
RIERS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday's New  York  Times  reported  that 


Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  attacked  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman  for 
the  support  given  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  a  national  milk  sanitation 
law.  In  doing  this  Governor  Rockefeller 
threw  his  chances  in  the  crucial  1964 
Wisconsin  Republican  primary  right  out 
the  window. 

Should  Governor  Rockefeller  be  the 
Republican  nominee  for  President  in 
1964,  Wisconsin  consumers  and  dairy 
farmers  will  have  every  reason  to  reject 
his  candidacy  resoundingly. 

Consumers  will  be  bitterly  disappoint- 
ed that  a  figure  of  Governor  Rockefel- 
ler's reputation  should  attack  the  inter- 
est of  the  Nation's  consumeis  on  behalf 
of  the  short-run  economic  interest  of 
part  of  the  New  York  State  dany  indu.^- 
try.  For  a  political  figure  with  national 
aspirations  to  endorse  the  horse-and- 
buggy  milk  sanitation  requirements 
which  restrict  milk  marketing  all  over 
our  counti-y  reveals  a  shocking  and  dis- 
turbing lack  of  vision. 

The  New  York  Governor's  statement 
benefits  only  a  small  number  of  produc- 
ers in  protected  big-city  markets.  It  to- 
tally ignoi-es  the  Nation's  millions  of 
consumers,  including  some  16  million  in 
New  York  State  itself,  who  would  have 
greater  assurance  of  ample  milk  supplies 
at  reasonable  prices  if  artificial  barriers 
were  ehmlnated. 

It  ignores  our  grow'ing,  changing  pop- 
ulation, which  will  need  more  milk  in 
new  areas.  Modern  refrigeration  means 
milk  can  be  shipped  long  distances,  from 
the  regions  best  suited  to  dairying. 

It  completely  ignores  the  ability  of 
■Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  to  produce  top 
quality,  sanitary  milk  to  supply  big  city 
markets  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  at 
competitive  prices.  For  years.  Wiscon- 
sin farmers  and  public  officials  in  both 
Wisconsin  political  parties  have  vehe- 
mently opposed  these  ridiculous  barriers 
to  Wisconsin  milk. 

Wisconsin  farmers  have  not  even  been 
given  a  chance,  up  to  now.  to  sell  their 
milk  in  the  protected  markets.  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller  would  like  to  see  them 
stay  fenced  out  permanently. 

In  refreshing  contrast,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Orville  Freeman,  has  just 
ringingly  endorsed  national  milk  sani- 
tation legislation,  showing  again  that 
this  administration  intends  to  keep  faith 
with  the  faiTners. 

When  President  Kennedy  was  in  the 
Senate,  some  of  his  constituents  op- 
posed the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Senator 
Kennedy  had  the  vision  to  rise  above 
narrow  i-egionalism.  He  supported  the 
seaway.  '«hich  is  bringing  enormous 
benefits  to  the  entire  Nation. 

Governor  Rockefeller  should  remove 
the  horse  blinkers  from  his  vision  and 
should  repudiate  his  endorsement  of 
milk  barriers,  if  he  has  any  regard  for 
his  previous  fine  reputation  as  a  national 
Statesman. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there    further    morning    business? 
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A     PUBLIC     INTEREST     CODE     FOR 
AMERICAN  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
speech  before  the  New  York  State  So- 
ciety of  Certified  Public  Accountants, 
earlier  this  year.  I  proposed  a  public  in- 
terest code  for  American  business. 

With  our  present  hearings  on  the  anti- 
trust laws,  the  framework  and  the  dis- 
cussion we  are  likely  to  have  today  on 
the  matter  of  steel  prices,  and  the  ethics 
of  business  involved,  as  they  have  been, 
in  matters  such  as  price  fixing  in  the 
electric  appliances  industry,  and  so 
forth,  I  believe  it  might  t>e  very  useful 
to  present  at  least  one  Members  ideas 
in  regard  to  what  should  be  the  code  of 
ethics  for  American  business.  So  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  article  I 
wrote,  which  appears  in  the  September 
1961,  issue  of  the  journal  entitled  "The 
New  York  Certified  Public  Account- 
ant." 

There  beiny  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Public  Interest   Code   roR   American 

BUSINE.SS 

(By  Hon.  Jacob  K  Javtts) 
(U.S.  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits.  Repub- 
lican, of  New  York.  wa«  the  featured  speaker 
at  our  society's  annual  dinner  held  on  May 
8.  1961.  His  paper  received  such  acclaim  as 
t<j  warrant  its  reproduction  for  the  benefit  of 
members   who   were  not  able   to  attend. 

(In  his  remarks,  aside  from  this  paper, 
the  Senator  made  a  strong  point  about  the 
Important  role  of  accountar.ts.  as  a  major 
advisory  force  In  the  field  of  business,  in 
helping  to  bring  about  the  necessary  im- 
provements in  our  economy  and  in  Its  struc- 
ture.) 

I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  today  about 
the  state  of  the  U.S.  economy  and  tlie  role  of 
US.  business— which  I  define  to  Include 
labor,  management,  farmers  and  voluntary 
organizations-  in  helping  to  insure  our  secu- 
rity and  to  spur  the  economic  progress  of 
the  American  people  and  the  peoples  of  the 
free  world. 

We  are  meeting  a  great  challenge  in  for- 
eign affairs  and  our  attention  has  been  cor- 
rectly focused  on  the  Cong<,.  Laos,  and  Cuba 
But  we  are  also  meeting  a  great  challenge 
in  our  domestic  economy  and  In  a  mounting 
Communist  economic  offensive. 

At  home  we  have  been  In  a  real  recession— 
a  recession  characterized  by  high  and  hard- 
core unempIo\-ment  and  an  Imbalanced 
international  balance  of  payments.  The 
imbalance  In  International  payments  was 
substiintlally  Improved  during  the  first  quar- 
ter In  1961.  but  remains  a  danger.  High 
unemploj-ment  remains  a  sore  spot:  and 
hard-core  unemployment  remains  a  stubborn 
aspect  or  our  economy  that  we  have  so  far 
failed   to  solve. 

The  basic  problem  of  our  country  is  to 
effect  an  adequate  mobilization  of  our  re- 
sources, public  and  private,  to  support  our 
role  for  effective  peace  leadership  In  the  free 
world:  and  for  the  development,  propor- 
tioned to  that  leadership,  of  our  American 
society. 

The  theory  that  our  economy  will  auto- 
matically adjust  Is  not  a<equate"to  the  prob- 
lems and  responsibilities  we  have  today,  nor 
to  the  acceleration  of  timing  brought  on  by 
the  Communist  economic  offensive.    'W'e  need 


government-business  coordination  to  make 
our  economy  operate  to  produce  enough  and 
in  the  right  hnes  to  meet  our  economic  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  public  Interest.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  techniques  to  achieve 
this  purpose  are  available  without  such  Fed- 
eral Government  direction  and  control  as 
will  seriously  endanger  Individual  freedom. 

Our  strength  is  production  ba^ed  on  the 
dignity  of  the  Individual  and  on  the  good 
faith  of  credit.  'We  have  overwhelming  eco- 
nomic power  to  make  this  principle  good  In 
terms  of  the  well-being  of  peoples  In  the 
neutralist  areas  and  in  the  areas,  newly 
self-governing,  which  will  determine  which 
way  the  world  goes  Our  Government's 
policy  must  be  the  recognition  of  this  essen- 
U..1  base  for  the  free  world's  success,  and  the 
determination  to  marshal  our  resources,  pub- 
lic and  private,  with  the  boldness,  vision. 
and  discipline  required  for  their  effective 
utilization  for  this  grand  design — and  for 
their  coordination  with  the  similar  resources 
of  the  other  leading  industrial  nations  for 
tlie  same  purpose— as.  for  example,  in  the 
newly  organizing  20-nation  OECD  (Organ- 
ization for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment I . 

One  of  the  chief  concepts  of  modern,  pro- 
gressive political  thinking  is  that  we  can 
achieve  our  maximum  economic  potential  by 
means  of  our  private  economic  system  op- 
erating in  the  public  interest. 

In  accordance  with  this  concept.  I  would 
like  to  offer  to  you.  as  a  suggestion  of  how 
business  can  operate  In  the  public  interest,  a 
public  interest  code  for  American  business 
I  know  It  will  take  much  refining  but  here  is 
at  least  a  10-polnt  start  on  a  vital  Issue; 

1  Dealing  with  corporations,  employees, 
stockliolders  and  consumers  In  the  ethical 
spirit  of  trusteeship:  and  acting  as  good 
citizens  In  dealing  with  Government  officials 

2  Making  every  effort  to  eliminate  feather- 
bedding.  In  management  as  well  as  in  labor, 
as  being  in  the  national  interest,  which  de- 
mands maximum  productivltv. 

3  Encouraging  stockholder  democracy 
through  maximum  voting,  full  disclosure, 
and  other  participation. 

4  Extending  the  benefit  of  restricted  stock 
npt: ms  or  other  means  of  profit  sharing  and 
wage  security  to  workers  generally. 

5  M.ning  vigorously  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination or  segregation  in  employment 
on  grounds  of  race,  religion,  sex.  or  age. 

6  Expanding  research,  corporate  partici- 
pation In  education  and  activities  In  natural 
res.^urces  conservation. 

7  Determining  the  level  of  prices  and 
wages  in  terms  of  the  best  Interests  of  U.S 
economic  policy  generally  In  addition  to  pri- 
vate considerations. 

8.  Participating  in  ndjustment  assistance 

to  competitors  and  others  in  its  commu- 
nity or  trade,  incident  to  technological  ob- 
solescence, cjncentrated  Imports  or  auto- 
mation. 

9  Observing  the  antitrust  laws  In  letter 
and  spirit  and  pp.rtlclpating  in  developing 
trade  association  cooperation  in  research, 
stnidardlzation  of  product,  quality,  and 
other  permissible  affirmative  activities 

10.  Supporting  US  foreign  policy  through 
foreign  private  investment,  expansion  of  ex- 
port m.irkets.  and  making  available  techni- 
cal assistance  facilities  for  foreign  use. 

We  need  to  move  in  a  number  of  ways  as 
a  Nation  to  fully  utilize  otir  resources  to  meet 
otir  great  challenges  at  home  and  abroad  and 
to  attain  a  new  plateau  of  economic  effec- 
tiveness and  well-being 

A  US    productivity  drive  is  essential. 

Enilstjnent  of  the  cooperation  of  labor  and 
management  is  essential  for  the  fullest  utili- 
zation of  our  economic  potential. 

A  national  policy  of  affording  equnl  op- 
portunity In  emploj-ment.  education,  hous- 
ing, and  the  exercise  of  their  civil  rights  to 
all  elements  of  our  population,  regardless  of 
color  or  religion,  is  basic,  also,  to  the  entire 
effort  toward  productivity  expansion. 


A  US  peace  leadership  requires  a  great 
expansion  of  our  foreign  trade,  which  repre- 
sents our  largest  economic  commitment  to 
world  affairs  except  for  defense  expenditures. 

The  International  economic  policy  of  the 
United  States  requires  new  media  for  co- 
ordinating the  economic  elTons  of  the  free 
world. 

US  policy  must  lead,  on  even  a  broader 
scale,  t.iward  the  establishment  of  Inter- 
national banking  and  credit  facilities  which 
will  provide  for  the  increase  of  liquidity. 
Which  Is  the  essential  basis  for  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  international  trade. 

There  must  be  a  constant  effort  to  draw 
upon  the  economic  strength,  technological 
skills,  and  managerial  know-how  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  our  economy  in  carrving  out 
our  international  economic  policies! 

There,  then,  are  some  of  the  ideas,  some 
o'  the  opportunities  we  can  take  to  spur  the 
economic  progress  of  the  American  people 
and  the  world,  not  now  being  brought  for- 
ward and  developed  by  the  administration. 
They  are  more  than  J-ast  the  Immediate 
measures  needed  to  deal  with  the  recession. 
They  represent  he  real  essence  of  the  eco- 
nomic struggle.  And  they  would  demon- 
strate that  we  understand  the  basis  for  free 
world  stability  and  that  we  are  determined 
with  all  our  resources  to  Join  with  the  rest 
of  the  free  world  in  building  that  basis  on  a 
solid  foundation. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  EQUALITY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  had  the 
honor  to  write  a  book,  entitled  "Dis- 
crimination—U.S.A.."  dealing  with  the 
great  and.  I  think,  momentous  and  his- 
toric issue  of  equal  opportunity  for  all 
Americans,  ■whatever  be  their  race,  creed, 
or  color.  I  was  requested  to  stunmari/e 
the  book  for  the  magazine  "Americas." 
which  is  published  here  in  Washington 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  Inasmuch  as  some 
Members  or  perhaps  many  Members  may 
not  have  had  an  opportumty  to  see  the 
book,  they  may  be  interested  in  the  sum- 
mary. Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "The  Right 
to  Equality,"  which  is  a  summary  of  the 
book  "Discrimination — U.S.A.,"  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record.  The  arti- 
cle was  published  in  the  September  1961 
issue  of  the  magazine  "Americas." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

The  Right  to  EotALiTY 
(By  Jacxsb  K  Javtts) 
Tlie  rtruggle  against  the  remaining  racial 
and  religious  discrimination  In  the  United 
States  engaged  my  Interest  and  action  long 
before  I  entered  public  life.  I  cannot  em- 
phasize too  strongly  the  primary  importance 
of  this  strugele  to  the  Trar.qviiUlty  of  our 
country  and  its  moral  leadership  of  the  free 
world.  Patience  and  determination  are  basic 
qualities  for  success,  law  is  the  necessary 
equipment,  but  most  e.ssential  of  all  is  the 
support  of  a  well-informed  public  opinion. 
This  book  is  my  contribution  to  the  effort  to 
provide  information  and  to  stimulate  discus- 
sion and  study  of  one  of  the  major  issues 
of  our  time 

I  was  born  In  1904.  and  I  remember  vividly 
my  life  as  a  small  boy.  the  son  of  Jewish 
Immicrants.  In  a  janitor's  flat  on  Orchard 
and  Stanton  Streets  on  the  lower  East  Side 
of  New  York  City  My  father  made  pants 
nnd  doubled  as  Janitor  of  the  tenement,  then 
later  worked  full  time  as  the  Janitor  for  $30 
a  month,  plus  rooms.  My  mother  sold 
crockery  and  dry  goods  from  a  pushcart. 
In  school  I  read  about  democracy  and  abotit 
the  equality  of  all  in  America,  but  to  a  poor 
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Jewish  boy.  rvinning  errands  for  a  candy 
shop,  scratching  for  a  penny,  watching  my 
father  get  out  the  vote  for  $2  a  head  paid 
by  a  saloonkeeper  who  was  a  Tammany  Hall 
captain,  the  words  democracy  and  equality 
seemed  just  so  many  distant,  high-sounding 
phrases.  I  had  little  thought  that  I  could 
win  social  acceptance,  not  to  speak  of  being 
permitted  to  serve  in  the  high  public  offices 
of  Congressman,  attorney  general  of  New 
York  State,  and  U.S.  Senator. 

My  own  experience  is  symptomatic  of  tlie 
social  revolution  which  has  marked  Ameri- 
can life  since  the  turn  of  the  20th  century. 
The  United  States  of  the  early  1900's  was 
a  ■  whlt.e.  Protestant.  Anglo-Saxon"  country, 
ns  people  used  to  say.  Millions  of  citizens 
were  not  white  or  Protestant  or  Anglo- 
Siixon  (meaning  descended  from  Western 
European  stock  i.  but  the  dominant  assump- 
tion was  that  they  should  be  satisfied  with 
the  skimpier  educations,  the  dirtier  jobs, 
and  a  severely  limited  right  to  advance  In 
the  economic  or  political  world.  In  1900  the 
top-ranking  colleges  admitted  only  a  hand- 
ful of  students  from  minority  families,  and 
most  of  these  came  from  decidedly  excep- 
tional circumstances.  It  was  difficult  for 
a  Catholic  of  Irish  or  southern  European 
background,  and  still  harder  for  an  eastern 
European  Jew.  to  rise  high  in  the  basic  in- 
dustries, in  the  professions,  or  in  the  realm 
of  arts  and  letters.  No  realistic  person  would 
have  thought  of  proposing  anyone  but  an 
old-stock  white  Protestant  for  the  Presi- 
dency or  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  As  for  the  average  Negro.  In  either 
the  North  or  the  South,  he  was  lucky  to 
find  a  livelihood  that  kept  him  in  ramshackle 
housing  and  grubby  food. 

During  the  decades  after  World  War  I. 
the  United  States  went  on  cliipping  away 
at  the  crust  of  caste.  There  were  years  when 
the  Nation  seemed  to  turn  backward,  but 
overall  it  headed  toward  tlie  elimination  of 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  or 
color. 

By  the  late  1950's.  the  highest  prestige 
colleges  were  competing  with  each  other  to 
enroll  outstanding  students  regardless  of 
family  background.  More  miles  of  trim 
.suburbia  were  streU^hing  out.  now  inhabited 
not  only  by  the  old-stock  executive  group 
but  by  the  middle-chiss  and  working-class 
sons  of  immigrants.  The  only  Federal  civil 
rights  law  since  Reconstruction  days  was 
passed  in  1957,  and  was  followed  3  years  later 
by  further  civil  rights  legislation.  In  one 
area  of  U.S.  life  after  another,  Negroes  scored 
more  firsts.  A  particularly  strikuig  event 
occurred  in  1958.  For  decades  the  lop  eche- 
lon of  the  U.S.  diplomatic  service  had  been 
considered  a  special  preserve  of  the  wellborn. 
On  January  23,  1958,  President  Eisenhower 
appointed  Clifton  R.  Wharton  Minister  to 
Romania,  the  first  Negro  to  be  named  U.S. 
chief-of-mission  to  a  country  of  predomi- 
nantly white  population. 

All  the  while,  the  1954  Supreme  Court 
decision  ordering  the  end  of  the  color  line 
m  public  schools  was  doing  it,s  work.  De- 
segregation was  resisted  by  effort-s  ranging 
from  the  portentous  to  the  ridiculous.  In 
Arkansas.  Gov.  Orval  Faubus  so  brazenly 
defied  the  Supreme  Court  that  President  Ei- 
senhower ordered  Federal  troops  into  Little 
Rock.  In  Florida.  Henry  Balch,  columnist 
for  the  Orlando  Sentinel,  thundered  that  a 
children's  book  telling  about  the  marriage 
of  a  white  and  a  black  rabbit  was  a  plot 
of  the  "integrating  desegregationists."  and 
hounded  the  volume  off  the  shelves  of  the 
public  libraries.  (The  author.  Garth  W'll- 
Iiams,  mused  sadly:  'It  was  written  for  chil- 
dren from  2  to  5  who  will  understand  it 
perfectly.  It  was  not  written  for  adults,  who 
will  not  understand  it  becau.se  it  is  only 
about  a  soft  furry  love  and  has  no  hidden 
message  of  hate.")  Under  the  circumstances. 
desegregation  moved  ahead  slowly.  In  1960, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  Court  decision,  the 


statistics  showed  that  only  6  percent  of  the 
Negro  students  in  the  Southern  and  border 
States  were  attending  integrated  schools— 
and  the  percentage  was  zero  in  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Louisiana.  Mississippi,  and  South 
Carolina.  Yet,  whatever  the  rate  of  speed, 
whatever  the  obstacles,  the  Nation  was  golnig 
ahead  desegrating  its  schools. 

Today,  I  am  confident,  the  United  States 
is  entering  a  period  when  the  walls  of  dis- 
crimination will  go  on  tumbling — and  beinig 
tumbled — down  The  election  of  a  Catholic 
to  the  presidency  is  already  a  fact.  By  the 
year  2000.  it  is  conceivable  that  we  may  see 
the  election  of  a  Negro  to  the  presidency  or 
the  vice  presidency.  The  appointment  of  a 
Negro  Secretary  of  State  does  not  seem  far- 
fetched when  a  man  like  Ralpii  Bunche  Is 
considered.  A  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  this  distinguished  American  Negro  Is 
second  only  to  Secretary  General  Dag  Ham- 
mnr.'-kjold  at  the  United  Nations;  he  has,  and 
has  ricl^ly  earned,  an  international  reputa- 
tion as  a  peace  negotiator  and  statesman. 
Negro  leaders  have  told  me  that  they  feel 
it  will  be  politically  feasible  to  name  a  Negro 
to  the  Supreme  Court  within  the  next  10 
years. 

In  the  proximate  future  we  may  well  see 
a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  Negri3«K 
in  Congress.  The  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  spurred 
on  by  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act-s 
of  1957  and  1960.  has  launched  a  drive  to 
triple  Negro  registration  in  the  South  aiKl 
thus  to  put  it  on  a  par  with  the  present 
60  percent  registration  of  eligible  white 
voters.  I  believe  that  the  number  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  i.s  likely  to  grow 
steadily,  and  that,  from  the  Ne^ro  10  percent 
of  our  population,  between  30  and  40  quali- 
fied persons  may  be  elected  as  Representa- 
tives to  the  106th  Congress  by  the  year  2000 
Long  before  then,  I  expect  to  see  the  first 
Negro  since  the  Reconstruction  Era  taking 
his  place  in  the  US.  Senate 

By  1965.  public  school  integration  should 
be  well  on  its  way  even  in  the  Deep  South. 
The  next  two  Congresses,  those  which  con- 
vene in  1961  and  1963.  will  probably  bring 
an  end  to  the  archaic  Senate  rule  XX3I 
and  therefore  to  the  filibuster,  which  has 
been  the  special  and  stubborn  hurdle  on 
the  road  to  civil  rights  legislation.  I  mafce 
this  prediction  on  the  strength  of  my  own 
experience  in  the  Senate  and  on  the  basis 
of  my  observation  of  the  mood  of  the  country 
during  the  civil  rights  debates  of  1957  and 
1960.  There  is  a  new  generation  in  the 
United  States — and  of  those  who  live  below 
the  Mason-Dixon  line.  Today  the  South  is 
producing  an  ever-increasing  number  of  en- 
lightened citizens  who.  while  still  opposed  to 
general  civil  rights  legislation,  do  not  carry 
over  the  ancient  southern  opposition,  indeed 
revulsion,  to  the  idea  of  accepting  Negroes 
as  the  equals  of  whites  in  public  affairs.  Fqr 
example,  during  the  civil  rights  discussions 
of  recent  years,  a  notable  number  of  southern 
leaders  conceded  that  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  ballot  belongs  to  the  Negro  as  well  rs 
to  the   white  man. 

If  the  country's  past  argues  for  a  continu- 
ing social  upsuri^e.  the  country's  present  cer- 
tainly docs  not  gainsay  it.  The  Negro  group, 
latest  of  the  groups  to  make  its  bid  for  equal 
rights  and  equal  opportimities,  is  certain  to 
increase  in  political  power  and  certain  to 
u.se  that  power  to  win  more  opportunities. 
Since  1950.  it  has  been  estimated,  the  poten- 
tial nonwhite  vote  has  catapulted  25  percent 
in  New  York.  50  percent  in  Chicago.  62  per- 
cent in  Los  Angeles.  By  the  year  2000,  1 
out  of  every  3  voters  in  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, and  i  out  of  2  voters  in  Los  Angelee 
may  well  be  nonwhite.  Population  shifts  of 
minority  grotips  to  urban  areas  are  creating 
a  tide  that  could  elect  a  nonwhite  mayor  In 
New  York.  Chicago.  Philadelphia,  or  Los  An- 
geles before  many  years.  In  the  South,  as  a 
result  of  the  civil  rights  legislation  already 


passed  and  the  additional  laws  that  are  al- 
most certain  to  come,  the  Negro  will  vote 
more  and  more.  And.  as  all  American  groups 
have  done,  he  will  use  the  vote  to  broaden 
opportunities   for   himself. 

Outside  the  South,  the  antidiscrimination 
forces  can  count  on  a  hard  reality  of  modern 
U.S.  life;  prejudice  has  proved  to  be  Inef- 
fective politics.  In  the  past,  bigotry  and  hate 
may  have  had  some  success,  but  today  they 
simply  do  not  work.  In  my  own  career  in 
politics,  I  have  had  no  little  experience  with 
religious  smear  campaigns.  In  the  late  part 
of  the  senatorial  campaign  of  1956.  litera- 
ture appeared  in  New  York  City — which  has 
a  large  Jewish  population — carrying  the  in- 
nuendo that  I  had  forsaken  the  Jewish  faith. 
The  matter  was  brought  out  Into  the  open 
during  a  television  interview  when  viewers 
telephoned  in  the  question:  "Is  It  true  you 
changed  your  Jewish  faith?"  Questions  such 
as  this,  as  every  public  figure  knows,  are 
like  that  old  verbal  trap  which  calls  for  a 
yes-or-no  answer  to  the  question:  "Have  you 
stopped  beating  your  wife  yet?"  Air  time 
ran  out  before  I  could  reply  that  I  had  not 
changed  my  religion.  Yet.  according  to  my 
analysis  of  the  1956  results,  the  question  had 
little  or  no  effect  on  the  voters  of  New  York 
State. 

The  most  spectacular  proof  that  appeals 
to  religious  prejudice  do  not  work  in  mod- 
ern U.S.  politics  came  in  the  West  Virginia 
presidential  primary  battle  of  1960  between 
Senator  John  Kennedy,  a  Catholic,  and 
Senator  Hubert  Hi-mphrev  a  Protestant 
Although  Senator  Humphret  made  It  ring- 
ingly  plain  that  he  wanted  no  votes  gained 
from  religious  bias.  anti-Catholicism  was  a 
blatant  part  of  the  campaign.  Seasoned  ob- 
servers thought  the  prejudice  might  well 
have  a  decisive  effect:  West  Virginia  is  95 
percent  Protestant  and  was  supposed  to 
have  a  strong  anti-Catholic  tradition  But 
when  the  votes  were  counted.  Kennedy  had 
won  a  thumping  3-to-2  victory.  He 
was  hurt  little  or  not  at  all  by  the  antl- 
Cathollc  campaign.  On  the  contrary,  ap- 
parently he  was  actually  helped  by  It. 
Heavily  Protestant  West  Virginia  seemed  the 
more  determined  to  give  the  Senat^^r.  a 
Catholic,  a  victory  as  a  way  of  showing  that 
It  wanted  no  part  of  elections  determined  by 
irrelevant    questions    of   religion. 

There  are  approximately  18  million  Ne- 
groes in  the  United  States,  one-half  of  whom 
live  In  the  South,  and  another  third  in  five 
urban  centers  in  the  North  Statistics  offer 
a  dramatic  picture  of  how  meagerly  they 
share  in  our  expanding  economy  In  1939. 
the  median  Income  for  white  workers  was 
$1,112  a  year;  for  nonwhite  workers,  it  was 
$460.  In  1955.  white  workers  had  a  median 
income  of  $3,986.  contrasted  with  $2,342  for 
nonwhite  workers.  These  figures  make  plain 
that  while  the  nonwhlt*  pi:>pulation  has 
shared  In  our  general  pros}>erity  and  reduced 
the  difference  between  incomes,  the  Negro 
nevertheless  continues  to  pay  a  severe  price 
solely  becatise  of  the  color  of  his  skin.  To- 
day, two  out  of  every  five  Negro  families 
earn  less  than  $2,000  a  year  Average  Negro 
incomes  are  still  far  below  white  incomes 

There  is  a  final  fact  about  the  results  of 
discrimination,  the  most  important  of  all. 
The  future  of  our  Nation — indeed.  Its  very 
existence— may  well  depend  upon  whether 
nonwhltes  living  In  the  underdeveloped 
countries  choose  communism  or  freedom. 
The  great  contest  revolves  around  the  1,200 
million  people — largely  Negro  and  oriental — 
who  live  in  the  Far  East,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Africa.  This  global  picture  is  crucially 
related  to  our  domestic  struggle  over  civil 
rights  and  the  ending  of  discrimination.  It 
Is  so  Importantly  related  because  the  non- 
whites  are  watching  closely  to  see  whether 
we  practice  what  we  preach  about  equality 
and  Justice. 

No  U.S.  domestic  situation  gives  the  So- 
viet Union  and   the  international   Commu- 
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nist  Party  more  fuel  for  their  propaganda 
machines  than  our  two  faces  on  civil  rights 
In  terms  of  world  prestige.  Little  Rock  cost 
us  more  In  1  day  of  violent  prejudice  than 
the  launching  of  all  the  Russian  space 
satellites. 

Even  more  damaging  to  our  prestige  was 
the  reaction  of  the  press  in  the  uncommitted 
areas  of  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa. 
Typically,  the  Times  of  Indonesia  declared 
"It  is  hard  to  realize  that  this  is  taking  place 
In  a  country  proclaiming  its  dem<x-rHtic 
liberties  for  all  to  hear  "  We  simply  cannot 
hope  to  win  the  nonwhite  peoples  of  the 
world  conclusively  to  our  side  if  they  doubt 
that  we  win  consider  them  equals'  They 
will  continue  to  doubt  Just  as  long  as  we 
wave  our  Constitution  at  them  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  tolerate  the  denial 
to  a  substantial  part  of  our  citizens  in  a 
broad  region  of  our  own  country  of  their 
rights  under  the  Constitution 

As  the  United  States  hurries  along  the 
road  toward  genuine  democracy,  all  kinds  of 
efforts  will  help  The  agitation  of  organiza- 
tions will  have  its  Importance;  so.  too.  will 
the  labors  of  dedicated  individuals  and  the 
studies  of  psychologist.s  sociologists,  econ- 
omists, and  historians  But  the  prime  need 
is  law — more  firm,  carefully  formulated  leg- 
islation on  the  Federal.  State,  and  municipal 
levels  directed  toward  making  equal  rights 
and  equal  opportunities  ultimate  realities 
Law  is  the  indispensable  advance  guard  of 
social  change  It  gives  well-intentioned  men 
a  sUindard  to  which  they  can  repair  It 
nudges  the  indifferent  aiid  u  tames  the 
hostile 

In  this  connection,  too  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
enmienl  now  spends  more  than  $30  billion 
a  year  on  contracts  with  private  firms 
This  means  that  hundreds  of  thou.sands  of 
Joi>s  are  placed  where  the  Government  has 
the  power— indeed,  the  responsibility— to 
see  that  they  are  filled  without  regard  to 
religion  or  color,  but  the  Congress  has  to 
help.  In  1953.  by  Executive  order.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  established  the  Federal 
Committee  on  Government  Contracts,  the 
main  purpose  of  which  Is  to  combat  dis- 
criminatory practices  in  industries  fulfill- 
ing Government  contracts  The  committee 
has  done  some  good  work,  but  it  is  ham- 
pered by  Inadequate  funds  and  staff  and 
especially  by  the  fact  that  it  does  not  have 
the  authority  of  an  institution  established 
by  Congress.  (Since  1953.  It  has  investi- 
gated only  837  complaints,  and  settled  to  its 
satisfaction  only  245  ) 

In  1959.  as  part  of  his  package  civil  rights 
proposals.  President  Eisenhower  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  statutory 
Federal  Commission  on  Equal  Opportunity 
Under  Government  Contracts  New  York 
State  pioneered  in  this  field  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Stat*  Commission  Against  Dls- 
rrlminatlon  This  agencv's  experience  and 
ita  success  fully  Justify  the  President's 
recommendation  The  Elsenhower  proposal 
was  lost  In  the  Senate  compromises,  but  its 
ultimate  enactment  is  of  prime  importance 
Action  is  needed  to  bring,  in  all  50  States 
the  enactment  of  legislation  alreadv  exist- 
ing in  five  States,  which  forbids  discrimina- 
tion in  any  housing  aided  bv  federally 
guaranteed  mortgages  under  the  Federal 
Housing  Adminlstra-.lon  iFHA)  or  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  iVA)  The  existing 
State  laws  authorize  agencies  or  commis- 
sions to  deal  with  discrimination  on  a  basis 
of  conciliation  and  mediation  and.  if  the.se 
fall,  by  civil  action  m  the  courts  But  a 
big  share  of  the  responsibllitv  for  driving 
Jim  Crow  out  of  the  housing  field  must  be 
assumed  by  the  Federal  Government— and 
it  could  do  a  great  deal  more  than  it  la 
presently  attempting  It  should  be  funda- 
mental Federal  policy  for  all  agencies  con- 
nected with  housing  to  push  vigorously  for 
equal  opportunity  to  a  decent  home.    Every 
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effort  should  be  made — particularly  every 
administrative  effort— to  bring  about  com- 
pliance by  builders  who  seek  the  aid  of 
FHA  and  VA  mortgages  The  urban  re- 
newal program  shows  that  this  can  be  done 
Those  of  us  who  live  in  States  like  New- 
York,  where  public  sentiment  and  every  re- 
sponsible governmental  agency  are  on  record 
against  any  inequality  of  opportunity,  have 
a  special  responsibility  to  practice,  and  prac- 
tice in  highly  positive  terms  what  we  preach 
If  southern  segregationallsts  are  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  most  cherished  distortion— 
that  racial  or  religious  discrimination  which 
persists  in  the  North  gives  a  license  for  Jim 
Crowism  in  the  South— then  none  among 
us  can  be  a  mere  bystander   in   the  fight. 

It  is  a  fight  filled  with  its  ups  and  downs 
us  nagging  complexities.  lU  shocking  deser- 
tions, as  I  am  only  too  well  aware  from  mv 
years  in  public  office  It  is  also  a  fight  pe- 
culiarly appropriate  to  the  only  nation  in  all 
of  man's  long  history  that  ever  dared  mix 
so  many  different  races,  nationalities,  and 
religions,  and,  having  mixed  them,  dared  to 
declare  that  the  end  product  could  be  equal 
righus  and  equal  opportunity  for  all.  That 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  the 
desire,  the  strength,  and  the  faith  to  go  on 
pubhing  toward  this  goal  h;is  tteen  said  manv 
times,  but  it  was  once  said  in  a  wav  that 
carries  its  special  force  over  all  the  "inter- 
vening decades  In  1880.  U.S.  Senator  B.  K 
Bruce  rose  to  support  a  pending  bill  His 
remark.-,  moved  to  the  subject  of  the  general 
meaning  of  the  country's  experience,  and 
he  said  "As  a  people,  our  history  is  full  of 
surmounted  obstacles  We  have  been  scal- 
ing difTicult  problems  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  We  have  been  (and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  I  settling  material,  moral,  and 
great  political  questions  that  before  our  era 
had  been  unsolved   " 

B  K  Bruce  was  a  Negro,  born  into  human 
slavery,  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  from  Mis- 
sissippi amid  all  the  anti-Negro  bitterness 
and  violence  of  reconstruction  days  His 
speech  was  in  support  of  a  bill  protecting 
the  civil  rights  and  extending  the  oppor- 
ttinlties  of  the   American    Indian. 

Many  predict  that  racial  tensions  in  the 
United  States  will  get  worse  before  they  get 
better  I  am  well  aware  of  these  predic- 
tions and  of  the  possibility  that  thev  could 
be  correct,  but  I  still  have  great  faith  In  the 
resourceful  genius  of  our  country.  When 
public  indignation  is  raised  here  there  is  no 
denying  relief  To  save  ourselves — and  do  it 
Just  in  tune— there  must  be  those  who  will 
not  permit  themselves  to  be  still  and  com- 
placent or  permit  their  fellow  citizens  to  be 
complacent  in  the  face  of  the  incendiary 
injustices  of  discrimination  and  segregation 
which  persist  in  our  society 


NARCOTICS  ADDICTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  thu.s  far 
at  this  session  we  have  not  acted  on  leg- 
islation dealing  with  narcotics  addiction, 
a  matter  which,  however,  has  received 
considerable  attention  from  a  number  of 
congressional  committees,  including  the 
subcommittee  headed  by  the  distin- 
puished  Senator  from  Connecticut  !  Mr. 
DoDDl,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

As  attorney  general  of  New  York.  I 
had  the  honor  to  inaugurate  in  our  State 
the  concept  of  the  treatment  of  this 
dread  affliction  as  an  illness,  rather  than 
strictly  as  a  crime,  although,  of  course, 
it  has  its  criminal  aspects,  which  should 
be  punished  with  condign  pimishment. 
But  the  medical  approach  to  drug  addic- 
tion is  a  very  important  new  departure 
in  that  field,  in  which  we  have  been  so 
frustrated,  both  in  regard  to  learning  how- 


to  prevent  it  and  in  learning  the  proper 
treatment. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  noted  with  great 
satisfaction  the  approach  made  to  this 
matter  in  an  editorial  published  on  Sep- 
tember 4  in  the  Washington  Post.  The 
editorial  is  entitled  "Woe  to  the  Vic- 
tims. '  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  4  1961] 
Woe  to  the  Victims 

It  is  an  anomaly  of  American  criminal  law 
that  it  seems  to  be  applied  at  times  w-ith  the 
greate.st  ferocity  against  those  who  least  de- 
serve to  be  punished  and  who  are  least 
likely  to  be  reformed  by  punishment.  This 
anomaly  \i  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in 
the  Federal  Narcotic  Control  Act  of  1956. 
The  act  operates  to  impose  its  penalties  more 
often  on  the  hapless  victims  of  drug  addic- 
tion than  on  the  vicious  nonaddlcts  who  are 
the  overlords  of  the  country's  illicit  drug 
traffic.  And  tl:e  penalties  are  truly  fero- 
cious—ranging from  5  years  for  a  first  offense 
up  to  80  years  in  prison  with  no  possibility 
of  parole  or  mitigation. 

Despite  these  penalties,  there  appears  to 
be  no  abatement  of  the  Illicit  traffic  in  drugs. 
According  to  Senator  Thomas  J  Dodd,  whose 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee  has 
been  looking  at  the  problem.  "Our  continu- 
ing study  of  narcotics  traffic  and  addiction 
among  Juveniles  indicates  that  drug  traffick- 
ing is  at  an  all-time  high,  that  there  Is  an 
Increase  In  addiction  among  the  young,  and 
that  the  facilities  for  confining  and  treating 
the  addict-pusher-crlminal  are  hopelessly 
inadequate 

The  Dodd  subcommittee  sent  a  question- 
i-.aire  respecting  the  efficacy  of  the  Narcotic 
Control  Act  to  all  the  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officials  concerned  with  the  problem. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  them  recommended 
changes  in  the  statute  It  seems  plain  that 
an  entirely  new  approach  is  in  order.  It 
needs  to  be  rooted  in  a  recognition  that  drug 
addiction  ought  to  be  treated  fundamentally 
as  an  illness  rather  than  as  a  crime.  An 
ounce  of  compassion  may  well  be  worth  a 
pound    of   punishment. 


TOTAL   PSYCHOLOGICAL   WARFARE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Wednesday  issue  of  the  New  York  Times. 
C  L.  Sulzberger  has  a  most  perceptive 
and  shrewd  article  in  which  he  discusses 
the  tj'pe  of  psychological  warfare  now 
being  waged  by  the  Kremlin.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Communists  will  stop  at 
nothing  in  their  efforts  to  intimidate  and 
browt>eat  the  peoples  of  the  world  into 
a  fearful  acceptance  of  Communist  tyr- 
anny. Our  .society  and  our  old  war 
techniques  must  be  flexible  enough  and 
imaginative  enough  to  meet  the  Com- 
munist threat  strongly  and  effectively  on 
our  own  t-erms.  There  is  great  need  for 
a  thorough  going  over  and  intelligent  re- 
appraisal of  our  own  cold  war  tactics. 

Diplomacy  as  usual  is  not  the  only 
answer  to  an  enemy  who  threatens  to 
bury  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  C.  L.  Sulzberger's  article  on  the 
Communist  basis  of  psychological  war- 
fare and  our  own  need  for  more  vigorous 
anti-Communist  tactics. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  8,  1961] 

ToTAi-  Wak  in  the  Foubth  Dimension 

(By  C.L.  Sulzberger) 

Moscow,  September  5. — Total  war  Is  a  real- 
ity in  the  ttiree -dimensional  sense  and  is 
becoming  a  reality  in  the  four-dlmenslonal 
sense,  the  fourth  dimension  being  time. 
Thus,  In  a  way,  the  two  Ideological  blocs 
are  constantly  In  conflict  without  fighting. 
Technical  progress  has  made  it  possible  to 
switch  from  war  waged  psychologically  to 
psychological  war  as  such. 

Peaceful  coexistence,  a  term  invented  In 
Moscow,  Is  a  tactical  variation.  Peace  alone 
is  carefully  eschewed  as  the  descriptive 
phrase.  There  are  three  variations  of  co- 
existence within  Marxist  meaning.  Mao  Tse- 
tung  is  for  militant  coexistence:  Khrushchev 
for  dynamic  coexistence,  and  Tito  for  pas- 
sive coexlBtence.  Only  Tito's  formula  is 
truly  peaceful. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  governmental 
sy.stem,  dependent  upon  mass  support  and 
allied  coopo-atlon.  to  switch  abruptly  from 
one  to  another  diplomatic  line.  Our  adver- 
saries, controlling  both  their  public  and 
allied  opinion,  need  not  worry  about  sudden 
shifts  in  policy. 

We  are  flndlng  this  out  today  in  the  grow- 
ing Berlin  crisis,  rendered  still  more  grave  by 
the  end  to  any  thought  of  a  ban  on  nuclear 
tests.  On  both  these  Issues  we  are  convinced 
we  are  wholly  in  the  right;  but  we  find  our- 
selves hard  pressed  to  convince  a  confused 
world  opinion  of  this  verity. 

The  free  world,  handicapped  by  Its  own 
complexes  and  political  theorems,  has  shown 
it-self  largely  defenseless  in  this  kind  of  war- 
f.ire.  It  has  learned  more  about  ingenious 
methods  of  selling  automobiles  and  synthetic 
fabrics  than  about  selling  political  ideas. 
The  Communist  world,  not  faced  with  a  glut 
of  consumer  goods,  specializes  In  selling 
ideas. 

The  Russians  have  closed  down  some  of 
their  foreign  military  bases,  such  as  Pork- 
kala  in  Finland  and  Saseno  in  Albania.  But 
the  Russians  have  not  closed  down  the  bases 
of  their  psychological  war.  These  bases  are 
the  Communist  Party  cells,  overt  or  covert, 
scattered  about  the  globe. 

There  Is  today  hardly  a  nation  that  does 
r.  It  have  at  least  the  cadre  of  a  Communist 
I'arty.  Suzanne  Labin,  a  thoughtful  student 
of  the  problem,  writes  in  France's  National 
Defense  Review: 

RIGIDLT    0«GANIZED    GROCTS 

"There  Is  one  among  the  Eskimos,  one 
among  the  Touaregs,  one  in  the  United 
States,  one  in  Bechuanaland.  Sometimes  the 
Communist  Party  has  mmions  of  members, 
sometimes  only  a  handful,  but  this  handful 
is  rigidly  organized." 

Outside  the  Marxist  bloc  itself  there  are 
mass  parties  in  seven  countries:  France. 
Italy,  Finland,  India,  Indonesia,  Cuba,  and 
Iraq.  There  are  significant  but  less  solid 
parties  In  22  other  lands,  and  elsewhere  small 
legal  or  Illegal  groups. 

Nevertheless.  Illegality  does  not  necessarily 
denote  Impotence.  In  Greece  the  outlawed 
Communists  are  gaining.  In  the  United 
Ar  .b  Republic,  although  their  leaders  are  in 
prison  or  exile,  they  conspire.  And  in  Iran, 
masquerading  under  the  name  of  Tudeh  and 
illegal  for  12  years,  they  pose  a  threat. 

Mile.  Labin  estimates  there  are  6  million 
Communist  militants  in  non-Communist 
countries.  We  may  comfort  ourselves 
that  some  of  thc'^e  are  divided  by  schisms  in 
the  M.irxist  bloc,  above  all  the  Khrushchev- 
Mao  feud.     But  all  of  them  work  against  us. 

Otir  own  military  bases  are  ready  to  func- 
tion Ln  case  of  military  war.  But  the  Com- 
munist bases  work  all  the  time  in  psycholog- 
ical war.     Day  and  night,  they  are  rearmed 


with  slogans,  leaflets,  instructions,  fuads, 
and  agents. 

This  la  the  war  we  know  as  peace,  the 
reversal  of  Clatisewltz'  famous  theory,  a  con- 
tinuation of  war  by  other  means.  It  Is  a 
war  we  have  not  yet  learned  properly  to 
fight.  It  Is  ridiculous  merely  to  blame  t2ie 
Rtisslans  for  skillfully  propagating  what  they 
think  is  right.  That  is  the  rule  of  the  mis- 
sionary. We  remain  unable  either  to  define 
our  own  Ideas  or  to  make  them  plainly 
understandable  to  those  we  court. 

A  report  on  this  subject  to  the  Assembly  of 
the  Western  European  Union  concludes  that 
If  means  of  combating  Communist  propa- 
ganda techniques  are  not  found,  "the  West 
will  no  longer  have  to  seek  a  raison  d'etre,  it 
will  no  longer  exist."  Khrushchev  himself 
announces  he  will  surpass  us  in  1970.  Apro- 
pos of  this  timetable  It  is  worth  recalling 
Lenin's  1920  prophecy: 

"In  50  years'  time  armies  will  no  longer 
have  much  significance.  We  shall  have  un- 
dermined our  enemies  to  such  an  extent 
before  war  breaks  out  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  set  the  war  machine  in  motion  in  the 
hour  of  need." 
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ECHO  PARK,  UTAH.  WILDERNESS 
AREA 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  ye.ster- 
day  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett]  offered  to  the  so-called  wil- 
derness bill  an  amendment  which  re- 
lated to  the  Echo  Park  area,  which  is 
in  the  northwest  corner  of  Colorado  and 
Utah.  I  wish  to  point  out  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues,  and  particularly  our 
neig;hbors  in  Utah,  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  rendered  a  spec- 
tacular and  very  worthy  service,  not  only 
to  the  people  of  Utah,  but  also  to  Uie 
people  of  the  entire  West  in  offering  Uie 
amendment. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  amendment  was 
occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  leeris- 
lative  history  has  been  made  clear  that 
there  is  no  diminution  of  the  right.s 
which  exist  in  Dino.'^aur  National  Monu- 
ment with  respect  to  power  or  water  by 
virtue  of  the  passage  of  the  wilderness 
bill.  At  this  time  I  merely  wish  to  pay 
particular  respect  to  the  foresight  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Utah,  which  soes  bo 
far  to  adequately  protect  the  develop- 
ment and  vital  interests  of  the  people 
of  his  State.  It  is  a  characteristic  move 
on  his  part,  and  I  am  sure  that  with  that 
history,  the  economic  advancement  of 
the  State  of  Utah  and  that  area  of  the 
country  will  be  much  strenethened. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  bu.sine.'^.s?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Am  I  correct  In 
assuming  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
morning  business,  it  is  the  will  of  the 
Senate  to  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
items  on  the  calendar  to  which  there  Is 
no  objection? 

Tixe  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct,  beginning  with  Order  No. 
825,  the  Parliamentarian  informs  the 
Chair. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  first  bill  on 
the  calendar  to  be  called. 
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BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  778)  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  to  establish 
an  Office  of  Civil  Defense,  and  for  other 
pui-poses,"  approved  August  11,  1950,  was 
announced  as  the  first  bill  in  order. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.     Over. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  go  over. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INDECENT    PUBLICATIONS    IN    THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iH.R.  4670)  to  amend  the  law  re- 
lating to  indecent  publications  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  section  872  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  esUblish  a  code  of  law  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia."  approved  March  3,  1901, 
as  amended  (DC.  Code,  sec.  22-2001  i,  is 
amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  immediate! v 
after  ".Sec.  872',  and  (2)  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  new  subsections : 

"(b)  Any  vehicle,  fixture,  ef^uipment, 
stock,  or  any  personality  (including,  with- 
out limitation,  vehicles,  equipment,  fixtures, 
or  things  adaptable  to  a  lawful  use)  u.sed 
or  to  be  used  in  connection  with  (1)  the 
sale,  distribution,  manufacture,  or  slioAing 
of  any  article  or  material,  or  (2)  the  adver- 
tising or  staging  of  any  exhibition,  the  sale 
or  advertising  of  which  is  prohibited  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  ihis  section,  shaU  be  subject 
to  seizure  by  any  member  of  the  Metr<i- 
polltan  Police  Force  or  the  United  States 
Park  Police,  or  the  United  SUtes  marshal. 
or  any  United  States  deputy  marshal,  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  shall,  upon  seizure, 
be  proceeded  against  by  libel  action  brought 
in  the  Municipal  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  the  name  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  the  Corporation  Counsel  or 
any  of  his  assistants  and  shall,  unless  good 
cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  be  forfeited 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  use  of  any  agency  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  as  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  may,  by  order 
or  regulaUon.  provide,  except  that  all  such 
property  of  an  ladecent.  obscene,   or   lewd 


nature  shall,  upon  order  of  the  court,  be 
destroyed,  and  any  lien  thereon  shall  be 
deemed  not  to  be  a  bona  fide  lien:  Provided. 
That  if  there  be  bona  fide  liens  againat  the 
property  so  forfeited  then  such  property 
shall  be  disposed  of  by  public  auction.  Bona 
fide  liens  against  property  so  forfeited  shall, 
on  good  cause  shown  by  the  lienor,  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  property  to  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  property.  The  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  such  property  shall  be  available 
for  the  payment  of  such  liens  and  for  all 
expenses  incident  to  such  sale,  and  the  re- 
mainder shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 
District  of  Columbia 

"(c)  Any  house,  building,  vessel,  garage, 
shed,  booth,  shelter,  enclosure,  room,  lot,  or 
other  premises  to  which  the  public  com- 
monly resort  or  congregate  for  business  or 
pleasure,  where  publications,  pictures,  films, 
recordings,  and  other  things  and  devices 
forbidden  by  this  section  are  kept,  possessed, 
sold,  exhibited,  manufactured,  bartered,  or 
given  away,  or  to  which  persons  resort  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  same,  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  a  common  nuisance  and  may 
be  enjoined  as  hereinafter  provided  Any 
person  who  knowingly  maintains  or  assists 
in  maintaining  such  a  place  is  guilty  of 
maintaining  a  nuisance 

"(d(  Evidence  that  any  of  s;ud  prohibited 
acts  are  frequently  committed  in  any  of 
such  places  shall  be  prima  facie  proof  that 
the  proprietor  or  person  having  custody  or 
control  knowingly  permitted  the  same,  and 
evidence  that  persons  have  been  convicted 
of  committing  any  said  act  in  any  of  such 
places  Is  admissible  to  show  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  defendants  that  this  section 
is  being  violated  in  the  house  or  premises 
The  original  papers  and  Judgment*,  or  cer- 
tified copies  thereof  in  such  cases  of  con- 
victions may  be  tised  in  evidence  in  the 
suit  for  injunction,  and  oral  evidence  Is  ad- 
missible to  show  that  the  orTense  for  which 
said  parties  were  convicted  was  committed 
in  said  house  or  premises.  Evidence  of  gen- 
eral reputation  of  said  houses  or  premi.ses 
shall  also  be  admissible  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  said  nuisance. 

"(ei  An  action  to  enjoin  any  nuisance  de- 
fined in  this  section  may  be  brought  in  the 
name  of  the  District  of  Columbia  bv  the 
Corporation  Counsel  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  any  of  his  iissistants  in  the  mu- 
nicipal court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
against  any  person  conducting  or  maintain- 
ing such  nuisance  or  knowingly  permitting 
such  nuisance  to  be  conducted  or  main- 
tained The  rules  of  the  municipal  court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  relating  to  the 
granting  of  an  injunction  or  restraining 
order  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  ac- 
tions brought  under  this  subsection,  except 
that  the  District  as  complaining  party  shall 
not  be  required  to  furnish  bond  or  security. 
It  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  court  to 
find  the  building,  ground,  premises,  or  place 
was  being  unlawfully  used  as  aforesaid  at 
the  time  of  the  hearing,  but  on  finding  that 
the  material  allegations  of  the  complaint 
are  true,  the  court  shall  enter  an  order 
restraining  the  defendant  from  keeping,  pos- 
sessing, selling,  exhibiting,  manufacturing, 
bartering,  or  giving  away  publications,  pic- 
tures, films,  recordings,  or  other  things  and 
devices  forbidden  by  this  section.  When 
an  Injunction,  either  temporarv  or  perma- 
nent, has  been  granted.  It  shall  be  binding 
on  the  defendant  throughout  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Upon  final  Judgment  of  the 
court  ordering  such  nuisance  to  be  abated, 
the  court  may  order  that  the  defendant! 
or  anyone  claiming  under  him,  shall  not 
occupy  or  use,  for  a  period  of  one  vear 
thereafter,  the  building,  ground,  premi.ses, 
or  place  upon  which  the  nuisance  existed, 
but  the  court  may.  In  Its  discretion,  per- 
mit the  defendant  to  occupy  or  use  the  said 
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building,  ground,  premises,  or  place,  if  the 
defendant  shall  give  bond  with  sufficient 
security  to  be  approved  by  the  court,  in 
the  penal  and  liquidated  sum  of  not  less 
than  $1,000  nor  more  than  15,000.  payable 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  conditioned 
that  the  acts  prohibited  by  this  section 
shall  not  be  done  or  permitted  to  be  done 
in  or  upon  the  buildings,  grounds,  premises. 
or  place.  On  violation  of  such  bond  the 
whole  sum  may  be  recovered  as  a  penalty 
in  the  name  of  and  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"If)  In  the  crise  of  the  violation  of  any 
injunction,  temporary  or  permanent,  ren- 
dered pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  proceedings  for  punishment  for 
contempt  may  be  commenced  by  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel,  or  any  of  his  assistants,  by 
filing  with  the  court  in  the  same  case  in 
which  the  injunction  was  Lssued  a  petition 
under  oath  setting  out  the  alleged  offense 
constituting  the  violation  and  serving  a  copy 
of  said  petition  upon  the  defendant  re- 
quiring hira  to  nppear  and  answer  the  same 
wiihln  ten  days  from  tiie  service  thereof. 
The  trial  shall  be  promptly  held  and  may  be 
upon  affidavits  or  cither  party  may  demand 
tl;e  production  and  oral  examination  of  the 
witnesses  Any  person  found  guilty  of  con- 
tempt under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000.  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  twelve  months,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment   " 

Sfc  2  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested  in 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 5  of  1952  (66  Stat  824).  The  per- 
formance of  any  function  vested  by  this  Act 
In  the  Board  of  Commussioners  or  in  any 
office  or  agency  under  the  Jurisdiction  and 
control  of  said  Board  of  Commissioners  may 
be  delegated  by  said  Board  of  Commi.'^ioners 
in  accordance  with  section  3  of  such   plan. 

The  amendment  was  agiced  to. 

The  amendmei^t  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


CERTAIN  RELATIVES  RESPONSIBLE 
FOR  SUPPORT  OF  NEEDY  PERSONS 
The  bill  'S.  914'  to  provide  for  a  more 
effective  administration  of  public  assist- 
ance in  the  District  of  Columbia:  to  make 
certain  relatives  responsible  for  support 
of  needy  persons,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeJiate  nrid  House  of 
RrprrKf7Ua1ues  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Coriprp.s.t  asacmbled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •District  of  Columbia 
Public  As-slstance  Act  of  1961", 

DrriviTio.vs 
Sr,c.  2  As  used  m  this  Act,  the  word  -Dis- 
trict" means  the  District  of  Columbia;  the 
word  'Commissioners"  means  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 
agents,  agencies,  officers,  and  employees 
designated  by  them  to  perform  any  function 
vested  In  them  by  this  Act:  the  term  "public 
as,slstance"  means  payment  in  or  by  money, 
medical  care,  remedial  care,  goods  or  services 
to.  or  for  the  benefit  of,  needy  persons;  the 
word  "recipient  "  means  a  person  to  whom  or 
on  whose  behalf  public  assistance  is  granted 
and  the  word  "State"  includes  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 


FUNCTIONS     OF    COMMISSIONERS 

Sec  3  This  Act  shall  be  administered  by 
the   Commissioners   who  shall — 

(ai  establish  such  categories  of  public  as- 
sistance as  they  deem  appropriate: 

I  b  I  ( 1 )  provide  for  maximum  cooperation 
with  other  agencies  rendering  services  to 
maintain  and  strenf,then  famliv  life  and  to 
help  applicants  for  public  assistance  and 
recipients  to  attain  self-support  or  self-care, 
and  (2 1  provide  such  services  dlrectlv  under 
this  Act  to  the  extent  that  they  are  no't  avail- 
able from  other  agencies:  Proridcd,  That  as 
used  in  this  paragraph  the  term  "other  agen- 
cies '  shall  include  programs  administered 
by  or  under  the  Commissioners  under  the  au- 
thority of  any  law  other  than  this  Act: 

ic)  establish  and  enforce  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act: 

idi  coojjerate  in  all  necessarv  respects 
with  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  the  administration  of  this  Act.  and 
accept  any  funds,  goods,  or  services  payable 
to  the  District  for  public  assistance  and  for 
administering  public  assistance: 

(e)  enter  into  reciprocal  agreements  with 
any  State  relative  to  the  provision  of  pubhc 
assistance  to  residents  and  nonresidents 

EI,ICIBn.ITY    FOR    PVBLIC    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  4  Public  assistance  shall  be  awarded 
to  or  on  behalf  of  any  needy  Individual  who 
either  (a)  has  resided  in  the  District  for  one 
year  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  filing 
his  application  for  such  assistance:  or  ibi 
who  was  born  within  one  year  immediately 
prceding  the  application  for  such  aid,  if  the 
parent  or  other  relative  with  whom  the  child 
is  living  has  resided  in  the  District  for  one 
year  immediately  preceding  the  birth:  or  (o 
is  otherwise  within  one  of  the  categories  of 
public  assistance  established  by  the  Com- 
missioners pursuant  to  this  Act. 

AMOUNT    OF   PUBLIC   ASSISTANCE 

Sec  5  (a)  The  amount  of  public  assist- 
ance which  any  person  shall  receive  shall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  regulations 
approved  by  the  Commissioners. 

(b)  Such  amount  as  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (ai  of  this  section  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  full  amount  determined  as  neces- 
sary on  the  basis  of  the  minimum  needs  of 
such  person  as  established  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations.  No  ceiling  shall  be 
administratively  imposed  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  public  assistance  which  any  per- 
son, or  class  of  persons,  may  receive. 

(CI  The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  become  effective  on  July 
1.  1961 

APPLICATION  FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  6.  Application  for  public  assistiiiice 
shall  be  accepted  from  or  on  behalf  of.  any 
person  who  believes  himself  eligible  for  pub- 
lic assistance.  Such  application  shall  be 
made  in  the  manner  and  form  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioners,  and  shall  contain  such 
information  as  the  Commissioners  shall  re- 
quire 

INVESTIGATION    OF    APPLICANT 

Sec  7  Whenever  the  Commissioners  shall 
recei\e  an  application  for  public  assistance, 
they  shall  promptly  make  an  investigation 
and  record  of  the  circumstances  of  the  ap- 
plicant in  order  to  ascertain  the  facts  sup- 
porting the  application  and  to  obtain  ."*iich 
other  information  as  they  may  require. 

AWARD    AND    PAYMENT    OF    PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  8.  (a)  Upon  completion  of  the  Investi- 
gation, the  Commissioners  shall  determine 
whether  the  applicant  is  eligible  for  public 
asistance,  the  type  and  amout  of  public 
assistance  for  which  he  is  eligible,  and  the 
date  from  wliich  such  public  assistance  shall 
begin,  and  shall  furnish  public  assistance 
with  reasonable  promptness  to  ail  eligible 
per.<;ons:  Provided  That  such  date  shall  not 
be    prior    to    the    first   day    of    the   calendar 
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month  In  which  such  determination  Is  made, 
except  that  as  a  result  of  reconsideration  or 
review  of  a  case,  and  In  order  to  correct 
previous  erroneous  administrative  action 
such  as  undue  delay  or  improper  denial  of 
assistance,  an  Initial  payment  of  pubic  as- 
sistance may  be  made  for  a  period  beginning 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  calendar  month 
In  which  the  eligibility  determination  is 
made. 

(b)  Money  payments  of  public  assistance 
shall  be  made  by  check,  except  that  In  emer- 
gency cases  under  section  10  of  this  Act, 
money  payments  of  public  assistance  may  be 
made  in  cash,  and  to  accomplish  such  pur- 
pose the  Commissioners  are  authorized  to 
make  necessary  provisions  for  advancing 
from  time  to  time  to  one  or  more  officers  or 
employees  of  the  District  such  sum  or  sums 
as  the  Commissioner  may  determine:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  such  advance  shall  be  made 
to  any  such  officer  or  employee  who  has  not 
been  prevlousy  bonded  In  such  amount  and 
form  as  the  Commissioners  shall  determine. 

RECIPIENT   rNCAPACITATED 

Sec.  9.  Whenever  a  recipient  has  been 
found  by  the  Commissioners  to  be  Incapable 
of  taking  care  of  himself,  his  property,  or  his 
money,  and  a  person  has  been  Judicially  ap- 
pointed as  legal  representative,  or  a  responsi- 
ble person  has  been  appointed  by  the  Com- 
missioners, on  behalf  of  such  incapacitated 
individual  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and 
managing  such  individual's  public  assistance 
payments  (whether  or  not  he  is  such  in- 
dividual's legal  representative  for  other  pur- 
poses), public  assistance  pajinents  may  be 
made  on  behalf  of  such  individual  to  such 
Judicially  appointed  legal  representative,  or 
to  such  responsible  person  appointed  by  the 
Commissioners. 

rMIEGKNCT   PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  10.  The  Commissioners  may  grant 
emergency  public  assistance  pending  com- 
pletion of  investigation  when  eligibility  has 
been  established  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
this  Act;  Provided,  That  such  emergency 
assistance  shall  not  be  granted  In  any  case 
for  a  period  exceeding  sixty  days. 

REDETERMINATION   OP  GRANTS 

Sec.  11.  All  public  assistance  grants  made 
under  this  Act  shall  be  reconsidered  by  the 
Commissioners  as  frequently  as  they  may 
deem  necessary.  After  such  further  Investi- 
gation as  the  Commissioners  may  deem  nec- 
essary, the  amount  of  public  assistance  may 
be  changed,  or  may  be  entirely  withdrawn. 
If  the  Commissioners  find  that  any  such 
grant  has  been  made  erroneously,  or  if  they 
find  that  the  recipient's  circumstances  have 
altered  sufBciently  to  warrant  such  action. 
If  at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of 
public  aslstaoce  the  recipient  thereof  be- 
comes possessed  of  income  or  resources  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  previously  reported  by 
him.  or  if  other  changes  should  occur  in  the 
circumstances  previously  reported  by  him 
which  would  alter  either  his  need  or  his  eli- 
gibility, it  shall  be  his  duty  to  notify  the 
Commissioners  of  such  fact  immediately  on 
the  receipt  or  possession  of  such  additional 
Income  or  resources,  or  on  the  change  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

records 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Commissioners  are  di- 
rected to  prescribe  regulations  governing  the 
custody,  use,  and  preservation  of  the  records, 
papers,  filea,  and  communications  of  the 
Commissioners  relating  to  public  assistance. 
Except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  such 
regulations  shall  provide  safeguards  restrict- 
ing the  use  or  disclosure  of  information  con- 
cerning applicants  for.  or  recipients  of.  pub- 
lic assistance  to  purposes  directly  connected 
with  the  administration  of  public  assist- 
ance. The  Commissioners  are  authorized  In 
their  discretion  to  include  In  such  regula- 
tions provision  for  the  public  to  have  access 
to  the  records  of  disbursement  or  payment 


of  pmbllc  assistance  made  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  person  who  obtains  Information 
by  virtue  of  any  r^ulatlon  made  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  use 
such  Information  for  commercial  or  political 
purposes. 

(c)  This  section  and  section  13  of  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  State  legislation  con- 
forming to  the  requirements  of  section  818 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1951  (PubUc  Law  183, 
Eighty-second  Congress ) . 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  13.  Any  person  violating  subsection 
(b)  of  section  12  of  this  Act  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500.  or 
by  Imprisonment  of  not  more  than  ninety 
days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  Imprison- 
ment. Prosecutions  for  such  violations  and 
for  violations  of  section  17(a)  of  this  Act 
shall  be  brought  to  the  municipal  court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  Corporation 
Counsel  or  any  of  his  assistants. 


rUNERAL    EXPENSES 

Sec.  14.  On  the  death  of  a  recipient,  rea- 
sonable funeral  expenses  may  be  paid,  sub- 
ject to  rules  and  regulations  approved  by  the 
Commissioners. 


hearings 

Sec.  15.  An  applicant  for.  or  recipient  of. 
pubUc  assistance  aggrieved  by  the  action  or 
Inaction  of  the  Commissioners  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  hearing.  Eich  applicant  or 
recipient  shall  be  notified  of  his  rights  to  a 
hearing.  Upon  request  for  such  hearing, 
reasonable  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
thereof  shall  be  given  to  such  applicant  or 
recipient.  Such  hearing  shall  be  conducte<^l 
In  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioners.  The  find- 
ings of  the  Commissioners  on  any  appeal 
shall  be  final. 

PtTBLIC    ASSISTANCE    NOT    ASSIGNABLE 

Sec.  16.  Public  assistance  awarded  under 
this  Act  shall  not  be  transferable  or  assign- 
able at  law  or  in  equity,  and  none  of  the 
money  paid  or  payable  to  any  recipient  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  execution, 
levy,  attachment,  garnishment,  or  other 
legal  process,  or  to  the  operation  of  aajy 
bankruptcy  or  Insolvency  law. 

FRALT)    IN    OBTAINING    PrBLIC    ASSISTANCE- 
REPAYMENT 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Any  person  who  by  means  of 
false  statement,  failure  to  disclose  Informa- 
tion, or  impersonation,  or  by  other  fraudu- 
lent device  obtains  or  attempts  to  obtain 
or  any  person  who  knowingly  aids  or  abets 
such  person  in  the  obtaining  or  attempting 
to  obtain,  (1)  any  grant  or  payment  of  pub- 
lic assistance  to  which  he  Is  not  entitled: 
(2)  a  larger  amount  of  public  assistance  than 
that  to  which  he  is  entitled;  or  (3)  paymert 
of  any  forfeited  grant  of  public  asslst.incr: 
or  any  person  who  with  intent  to  defraud  tbe 
District  aids  or  abets  In  the  buying  or  In  any 
way  disposing  of  the  real  property  of  a 
recipient  of  public  assistance,  shall  be  guUty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  sentenced  tj 
pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500,  or  Im- 
prisoned not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  person  who  obtains  any  pavment 
of  public  assistance  to  which  he  is  not  en- 
titled shall  be  liable  to  repay  such  sum.  In 
any  case  In  which,  under  this  section,  a  per- 
son Is  liable  to  repay  any  sum,  such  sum  may 
be  collected  without  Interest  by  civil  action 
brought  In  the  name  of  the  District.  Any 
repayment  required  by  this  subsection  mav. 
In  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners,  be 
waived  In  whole  or  In  part,  upon  a  finding 
by  the  Commissioners  that  such  repaymett 
would  deprive  such  person,  his  spouse, 
parent,  or  child  of  shelter  or  subsistence 
needed  to  enable  such  person,  spouse,  parent, 
or  child  to  maintain  a  minimum  standard  of 
health  and  well-being. 


PBOPiRrr 
Sec.  18.  (a)  At  tbe  death  of  any  person 
who  has  received  public  assistance  In  the 
form  of  old-age  assistance,  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged,  or  aid  to  the  disabled  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  or  of  any 
Act  repealed  by  this  Act.  the  District  shall 
have  a  preferred  claim  for  the  amount  of 
any  such  public  assistance  against  the  estate 
of  the  deceased  recipient.  Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  any  other  law.  no  statute 
of  limitations  shall  be  deemed  applicable  ns 
a  defense  to  any  claim  of  the  District  made 
pursuant  to  this  section.  The  Commission- 
ers are  authorized  to  waive  any  such  claim 
when  in  their  Judgment  they  deem  it  appro- 
priate to  do  so. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  remedy  provided  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  by  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  Commissioners 
may  file  a  notice  In  the  office  of  the  Recorder 
of  Deeds  In  any  case  where  public  assistance 
In  the  form  of  old  age  assistance  or  aid  to  the 
disabled  Is  granted  to  any  person  under  this 
Act,  and  such  notice  shall  constitute  and 
have  the  effect  of  a  Uen  In  favor  of  the  Dis- 
trict against  the  real  and  personal  property 
of  such  person  for  the  amount  of  such  pub- 
lic assistance  which  theretofore  has  been 
granted  or  which  may  thereafter  be  granted 
to,  or  on  behalf  of,  such  persons.  Any  such 
lien  may  be  enforced  by  a  proceeding  filed  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  The  Commissioners  shall 
file  In  the  office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  a 
release  of  any  such  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty from  the  effect  of  such  lien  whenever 
there  has  been  repaid  to  the  District  the 
amount  of  the  public  assistance  thereto/ore 
granted  to.  or  on  behalf  of,  such  person.  The 
Commissioners  are  also  authorized  to  release 
any  such  lien  when  in  their  Judgment  they 
deem  it  appropriate  to  do  so.  Such  notices 
and  releases  may  be  nied  without  payment 
of  fees. 

(c)  If  the  District  collects  from  any 
recipient  of  public  assistance  in  the  form  of 
old-age  assistance  or  aid  to  the  disabled  or 
from  his  estate,  or  otherwise,  any  amount 
with  respect  to  ptibllc  assisuince  furnlshetl 
him  under  this  Act.  or  under  any  Act  re- 
pealed by  this  Act.  the  pro  rata  share  to 
which  the  United  States  Is  equitablv  entitled 
shaU  be  paid  to  the  United  States  in  accord- 
ance with  tlie  provisions  of  the  Social 
Seciorlty  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.SC.  303,  603. 
1203.  1353) .  The  pro  rata  share  due  the  Dis- 
trict shall  be  deposited  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts to  the  credit  of  the  District. 

RESPONSIBLE     RELATrVES 

Sec  19.  (n)  The  husband,  wife,  father, 
mother,  or  adult  child  of  a  recipient  of  pub- 
lic assistance,  or  of  a  person  In  need  thereof, 
shall,  according  to  his  ability  to  pay,  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  support  of  such  person. 
Any  such  recipient  of  public  assistance  or 
person  In  need  thereof  or  the  Com- 
missioners may  bring  an  action  to  require 
such  husband,  wife,  father,  mother,  or  adult 
child  to  provide  such  support  and  the  court 
shall  have  the  power  to  make  orders  re- 
quiring such  husband,  wife,  father,  mother, 
or  adult  child  to  pay  to  such  recipient  of 
public  as.?lstance  or  to  such  person  In  need 
thereof  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  In  such 
Installments  as  the  court  In  Its  discretion 
may  direct  and  such  orders  may  be  enforced 
In  the  same  manner  as  orders  for  alimony. 

(b)  The  Commissioners  shall  be  em- 
powered on  behalf  of  the  District  to  sue  such 
husband,  wife,  father,  mother,  or  adult  child 
for  the  amount  of  public  assistance  granted 
under  this  Act  or  under  any  Act  repealed  by 
this  Act  to  such  recipient  or  for  so  much 
thereof  as  such  husband,  wife,  father,  moth- 
er, or  adult  child  is  reasonably  able  to  pay. 

(c)  All  suits,  actions,  and  court  proceed- 
ings under  this  section  shall  be  brought  in 
the  domestic  relations  branch  of  the  mu- 
nicipal coiirt  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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To  the  extent  applicable,  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  do- 
mestic relations  branch  in  the  municipal 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 

other  purposes",  approved  April  11.  1956. 
shall  be  followed  in  suits,  actions,  and 
proceedings  brought  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

PAYMENT    OF     EXPEN.SES 

Sec.  20.  All  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
the  District  In  c.irrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  disbursed  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  other  expenses  of  the  District  are  dis- 
bursed. 

DELEGATION     OF     AUTHORfrT 

Sec  21.  The  Commissioners  are  authorized 
to  make  provisions  for  delegation  and  sub- 
delegation  of  any  function  vested  in  them 
by  this  Act  to  any  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  District. 

VOLUNTARY    SERVIC-ES 

Sec.  22  The  Commissioners  arc  authorized 
to  accept  voluntary  services  In  administer- 
ing the  provisions  cf  this  Act.  Such  volun- 
tjiry  services  sh.Tll  not  create  any  obligation 
against  the  District. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  23  (a)  The  Cuminis.sioners  shall  In- 
clude In  their  annual  estimates  ol  appropria- 
tions such  sums  as  may  be  needed  to  carry 
out  the  provUions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Unobligated  balaJices  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
are  hereby  made  available  fur  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

RITEALS 

Sec  24  The  fol lowing  Act-s  are  liercby  re- 
pealed The  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide 
aid  to  dependent  children  in  the  District  of 
Columbia",  approved  June  14.  1944  (58  Stat 
277  I ;  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
code  of  laws  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
relation  to  providing  assistance  against  old- 
age  want",  approved  August  24,  1935  (49 
Stat  747);  and  the  Act  enutled  "An  Act  to 
provide  aid  for  needy  blind  persons  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  authorlzang  ap- 
propriations therefor  ".  approvetl  August  24, 
1935  (49  Stat.  744 1 .  as  amended.  Notwith- 
standing such  repeal,  all  claims  cf  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltmibia  for  recovery  of  amounts 
expended  for  aid  or  assistance  granted  under 
such  repealed  Acts  which  It  now  has,  or 
which  would  have  accrued  had  such  Acts  not 
been  repealed,  shall  be  recoverable  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  siich 
amounts  would  be  recoverable  had  such  aid 
or  assistance  been  granted  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

REORGANIZATION 

Sec  25  This  Act  shall  not  be  cjiisldcred  as 
affecting  the  authority  vested  In  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  6  of  1952 
(88  8tat.  824),  and  the  performance  of  any 
function  vested  by  said  plan  in  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  or  in  any  office  or  agency 
under  the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  said 
Board  of  Commissioners  shall  continue  to 
be  subject  to  delegation  by  said  Board  of 
Commissioners  In  accordance  with  section  3 
of  such  plan.  Any  function  vested  by  this  Act 
in  any  agency  established  pursuant  to  such 
plan  shall  be  deemed  to  be  vested  In  said 
Board  of  Commissioners  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  delegation  In  accordance  with  such 
plan. 

▼AUDrrr 

Sec  26  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  Act  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

EFTECTIVE    DATI 

Sec   27.  Except   as   otherwise  provided   in 
this  Act,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
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effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month 
following  the  date  of  enactment. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bUl  cH.R.  8383'  to  further  amend 
section  201  (i)  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  a&k  that  the 
bill  go  over. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
go  over. 

The  bill  <H.R.  8406)  to  further  amend 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1958.  as 
amended,  in  order  to  chanpe  the  name 
of  the  office  established  inder  such 
plan,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  an- 
nounced a.<^  next  in  order. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  over 
by  request. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
go  over. 


AMENDMENT  TO  REORGANIZATION 
PLAN  NO.   1   OF   1958 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.   830.   H  R.   8406. 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  reque.<=t  of  the  Senator 
from  AIa."ika? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R, 
8406 '  to  further  amend  Reorganization 
Plan  No,  1  of  1958.  as  amended,  in  order 
to  change  the  name  of  the  office  estab- 
lished under  such  plan,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  a  third 
rcadinsr,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


FINANCIAL  CONTRIBUTION  FOR 
CIVIL  DEFENSE  PURPOSES  IN 
OKLAHOMA 

The  bill  <H.R.  2877  >  to  authorize  the 
Director.  Oflice  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization,  to  approve  a  financial  con- 
tribution for  civil  defense  purposes  to 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


USE  OF  REVOL\TNG  FUND  OF  VET- 
ERANS' ADMINISTRATION 

The  bill  (H.R.  8414;  to  amend  section 
5011  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
clarify  the  authority  cf  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  use  its  revolving  sup- 
ply fund  for  the  repair  and  reclamation 
of  personal  property.  vra.s  considered. 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT    TO    UNITED    STATES 
CODE  TO  INCREASE  DEPENDENCY 
AND  INDEMNITY  COMPENSATION 
The  bill  (H.R.  6969)  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  depend- 
ency   and   indemnity   compensation   in 
certain  cases,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  tbe  third  time,  and 
passed. 


FREE     ENTRY     OF     TOWING     CAR- 
RIAGE   FOR    USE    OF    MICHIGAN 

UNIVERSITY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  5852 >  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  towing  carriage  for  the  use 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance  with  an  amendment  on  page 
1.  after  line  6.  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec  2  (a)  Paragraph  1798(b)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended  (19  V£C. 
sec.  1201.  par.  1798ib)).  is  amended  by  re- 
numbering subdivisions  (2)  and  1.3)  as  (3) 
and  i4(  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after 
subdivision  (1)  the  following  new  subdi- 
vision: 

■■(2)  not  exceeding  $:00  In  value  of  arti- 
cles (Including  not  more  than  one  wine  gal- 
lon of  alcoholic  beverages  and  not  more  than 
one  hundred  cigars)  accompanying  such 
person  to  be  disposed  cf  by  him  as  bona 
f:'de  giftb,  11  such  person  has  not  claimed  an 
exemption  under  this  subdivision  t2)  within 
Uie  six  months  immediately  preceding  his 
arrival  and  he  Intends  to  remain  In  the 
United  States  for  not  less  than  seventy-two 
hours. " 

(b)  Paragraph  lT98ig(  of  such  Act.  as 
amended  (19  U.S.C.,  sec.  1201,  par.  1798(g)), 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "subdivision  (2) 
of  subparagraph  (hi"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ■subdivision  (3)  of  subparagraph 
(bi". 

(c)  Subdivision  (2itB)  of  section  321(a) 
of  such  Act,  ns  amended  ( 19  U.SC.  sec. 
1321).  Is  amended  by  inserting  ■■(b)(2)  or" 
after  "paragraph  1798'^. 

(d)  Tlie  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (b).  and  (c)  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  persons  arriving  in  the  United  States  on 
or  after  the  30lh  day  after  the  date  of  the 
en.TCtment  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en - 
pros.-ed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  free  entr>' 
of  a  towing  carriage  for  the  use  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  to  increase 
the  duty-free  exemption  of  persons 
arriving  in  the  United  States  who  are 
net  retuining  residents  thereof." 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said: 
Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  I  have  prepared  on  H.R  5852, 
which  was  on  the  Consent  Calendar 
earlier  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senatob  Javits 

I  should  like  to  express  my  profound  satis- 
faction with  the  action  by  the  Senate  In 
unanlmotisly  adopting  HJl.  5852,  incorpo- 
rating an  amendment  sponsored  by  me  that 
will  be  extremely  helpful  in  encouraging 
travel  Into  the  United  States. 

The  amendment,  which  I  have  sponsored 
as  a  bill  for  the  past  3  years,  would  permit 
vial  tors  from  abroad  to  bring  tlOO  worth  of 
gifts  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty. 
They  are  now  permitted  only  to  bring  $10 
worth  of  gifts  free  of  duty.  The  bill  thereby 
gives  equal  treatment  to  tourists  from 
abroad  with  our  own  tourists  who  return 
from  abroad. 

My  amendment  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Commerce  Department,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  the  Agriculture  Department 
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and  was  recommended  by  Clarence  Randall, 
President  Elsenhower's  special  assistant  who 
who  made  a  study  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration  on  how  to  increase  tourism 
to  the  United  States. 

The  report  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce emphasizes  the  Importance  of  this 
amendment.     It  states  in  part: 

"This  Department  favors  enactment  of 
S.  1280  (the  original  text  of  the  amendment) 
as  an  element  in  the  encouragement  of  for- 
eign travel  to  the  United  States.  Many 
visitors  from  abroad  enjoy  the  hospitality  of 
American  families  during  all  or  part  of  their 
stay,  and  such  visitors  quite  naturally  feel 
that  they  should  at  least  offer  a  gift  in  re- 
turn for  the  hospitality  received.  To  some 
extent,  the  limitations  on  dollar  exchange 
allowed  to  them  by  their  governments  make 
it  Impracticable  for  foreign  visitors  to  pur- 
chase gifts  here.  On  the  other  hand,  gifts 
from  the  home  country  can,  of  course,  be 
purchased  with  local  currency,  and  more 
importantly  have  the  added  attraction  of 
being  more  personal  and  characteristic  in 
nature.  To  give  nonresident  travelers  a 
more  adequate  duty-free  allowance  for  gifts, 
as  proposed,  would,  we  believe,  contribute  to 
better  public  international  relations  and  to 
some  Increased  international  travel,  with 
little,  if  any.  loss  of  revenue." 

This  may  be  considered  by  some  a  minor 
amendment,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  highly  sig- 
nificant one,  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
travel  to  this  country's  economic  and  politi- 
cal well-being,  and  in  order  to  stimulate, 
encourage,  and  genuinely  welcome  a  larger 
number  of  foreign  tourists. 


AMENDMENT  TO  SHIP   MORTGAGE 
ACT  OF  1920 

The  bill  (H.R.  2308)  to  amend  the 
Ship  Mortgage  Act,  1920.  with  respect 
to  its  applicability  to  certain  vessels,  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated  for  the  information 
of   the   Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
after  line  13,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following : 

Sec.  3.  That  the  proviso  at  the  end  of  sec- 
tion 511(h)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Proi'ided,  That  until  January  1,  1962, 
in  addition  to  the  extensions  hereinbefore 
permitted,  further  extensions  may  be  granted 
ending   not   later   than   December  31,    1962". 

Sec.  4.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  talce  effect  Decem- 
ber 31,  1961,  or  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  whichever  date  first  occtirs. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  2308  >  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


TEMPORARY  APPOINTMENTS  AND 
PROMOTIONS  IN  U.S.  COAST 
GUARD 

The  bill  (S.  2376)  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  23,  1947,  chapter  301,  as  amended,  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  authority  to  make 
temporary  appointments  and  promotions 
in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  thf  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  pec- 
tiou  16  of  the  Act  of  July  23.  1947,  chapter 
301  (61  Stat  413:  14  U.S.C.  435,  note),  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  16.  Notwithstanding  the  limitations 
contained  in  subsection  (a)  of  section  435. 
and  subsection  la)  of  section  436.  of  title  14, 
United  States  Code,  the  authority  granted  by 
those  sections  may  be  exercised  until — 

"(1»  such  time  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  determines  that  the  number  of 
Officers  holding  permanent  appointmenta  on 
the  active  list  of  the  Coast  Guard  is  equal  to 
95  per  centum  of  the  number  of  such  ufBcers 
authorized  by  law,  exclusive  of  extra  num- 
bers;  or 

•  (2)   January  1,   1964; 
whichever  occurs  earlier.' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  sub.«;equentl.v  said: 
Mr.  President,  earlier  today  the  Senate 
passed  Senate  bill  2376.  House  bill  8719 
has  just  now  been  received  from  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  vote 
by  which  Senate  bill  2376  was  passed  be 
reconsidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  House  bill  8719. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
<H.R.  8719)  to  amend  the  act  of  July  23. 
1947,  chapter  301,  as  amended,  to  extend 
for  2  years  the  authority  to  make  tem- 
porary appointments  and  promotions  in 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  8719 1  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  Senate  bill  2376  be  indefinitely 
postE>oned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  Senate  bill  2376  will  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  thank  the  Chair. 
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PART  1  OF  TRANSIT  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM.  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 
TRANSPORTATION  AGENCY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2397)  authorizing  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency  to  carry 
out  part  1  of  its  transit  development 
program  and  to  further  the  objectives  of 
the  act  approved  July  14.  1960  (74  Stat. 
537) ,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  amendments,  on  page  2,  hne  12, 


after  the  word  "the",  to  insert  "acquisi- 
tion or",  and  on  page  3,  line  6.  after  the 
word  "as",  to  strike  out  "it  determines"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  National  Capital 
Tiansportation  Agency  to  carry  out  that  part 
of  its  transit  development  program  described 
in  its  report  entitled  "Report  on  Part  One 
of  the  Transit  Development  Program.  July 
1961",  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  July 
31,  1961.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  204  of  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1960,  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Agency  Is 
hereby  avithorlzed.  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  such  Act.  to  acquire,  or  enter  into  agree- 
ments for  the  acquisition  or  use  of.  facili- 
ties, property,  and  rights-of-way  for  express 
transit: 

( 1 )  in  the  center  median  area  and  else- 
where In,  adjacent  to.  or  in  conjunction  with 
(A)  Interstate  Route  66  in  Fairfax  County 
and  Arlington  County,  Virginia;  and  (B(  In- 
terstate Route  95  In  Prince  Georges  County. 
Maryland: 

(2)  adjacent  to.  or  in  conjunction  with 
(A)  the  George  Washlngt.on  Memorial  Park- 
way; (Bi  the  Little  Falls  Branch  Parkway 
from  the  George  Washington  Memorial 
Parkway  to  the  vicinity  of  Massachusetts 
Avenue;  (C)  the  Parkway  Spur  through  the 
Cabin  John  Valley  from  Cabin  John  to  the 
Capital  Beltway,  and  (D(  the  Capital  Belt- 
way from  the  George  Washington  Memorial 
Parkway  to  the  vicinity  of  Bradley  Boule- 
vard, all  In  Montgomery  County.  Maryland 
Provided.  That  the  Agency  is  further  au- 
thorized to  carry  out.  a*  part  of  part  1  of 
its  transit  development  program,  such  con- 
struction in  connection  with  the  land  acqui- 
sition projects  provided  for  herein,  as  must 
necessarily  l>e  undertaken  at  the  time  the 
aforesaid  highways  and  parkways  are  con- 
structed: Provided  further.  That  the  author- 
ity granted  the  Agency  under  subparagraph 
(2)  above  shall  in  no  way  diminish  the 
powers  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  un- 
der other  Federal  laws. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordeied  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  TO  GAMBLING  LAW  IN 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  4669*  to  amend  the  law  re- 
lating to  gambling  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, with  an  amendment,  on  page  3, 
line  2,  after  the  word  ■auction.",  to  strike 
out  "Bona  fide  liens  against  property  so 
forfeited  shall,  on  good  cause  shown  by 
the  lienor,  be  transferred  from  the  prop- 
erty to  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
property.  Forfeit  moneys  and  other  pro- 
ceeds realized  from  the  enforcement  of 
this  section  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia."  "  and 
insert  "The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such 
property  shall  be  available,  first,  for  the 
payment  of  all  expenses  incident  to  such 
sale:  and,  second,  for  the  paj-ment  of 
such  liens;  and  the  remainder  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  District  of 
Coltmibia.    To    the    extent    necessai-y. 
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liens  against  said  property  so  forfeited 
shall,  on  good  caiise  shown  by  the  lienor, 
be  transferred  from  the  property  to  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  property."  " 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed aiid  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 
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JUVENILE    DIVISION    WITHIN    DIS- 
-     TRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  YOUTH  COR- 
RECTIONAL CENTER 

The  bill  <S.  2299  >  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  juvenile  division 
within  or  in  connection  with  the  DLstrict 
of  Columbia  Youth  Correctional  Center, 
and  to  authorize  the  judge  of  the  juve- 
nile court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  commit  to  such  juvenile  division,  sub- 
ject to  the  provision.s  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  Act.  children  15  years  of  age  or 
older,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  ffousc  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colvmibla 
are  authorized  to  establish  within  or  In  con- 
nection with  the  District  of  Columbia  Youth 
Correctional  Center  at  Lorton.  Virginia,  a 
Juvenile  division  of  such  center,  with  facil- 
ities separate  and  disUnct  from  those  de- 
signed and  intended  for  persons  convicted 
of  crime,  and  so  designed  and  maintained 
as  to  provide  suitable  custody  care  subsist- 
ence, education,  training,  treatment,  and 
guidance  for  Juveniles  committed  thereto 
under  the  Juvenile  Court  Act  of  the  Di.';- 
trlct  of  Columbia.  Appropriations  for  this 
purxxjpe  are  heretjy  authorized  Nothing  cnn- 
tfilned  In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  use  of  any  of  the  facilities  of 
such  youth  correctional  center  by  Juveniles 
committed  tiiercto  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act  if  sucli  Juveniles  use  such 
faciliues  at  different  hours  than  persons 
committed  to  such  center  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Youth  Corrections 
■Act.  as  amended  (18  U  S  C  5005  et  seq  \  and 
such  Juveniles  are  not  permitted  to  have 
contact  with  the  persons  committed  under 
said   Federal    Youth   Corrections   Art. 

Sec.  2.  The  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  court  'f 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  authorized  to 
commit  to  the  Juvenile  division  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Youth  Correctional  Center, 
authorized  by  tliis  Act  to  be  established,  any 
child,  fifteen  years  of  age  or  o:der,  who  comes 
within  the  provisions  of  said  Juvenile  Court 
Act.  and  who — 

( 1 1  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judge  will  bene- 
fit from  Immediate  commitment  thereto  and 
treatment  therein,  or 

(2)  having  been  committed  bv  the  court 
to  the  National  Training  School  for  Bovs 
demonstrates  by  his  conduct  that  he  Is  not 
amenable  to  the  rules  of,  or  treatment  at, 
such  school,  or 

(3(  having  been  committed  by  the  court 
to  the  National  Training  School  for  Boys, 
has  absconded   tlierefrom,  or 

(4)  having  been  committed  by  the  court 
to  the  National  Training  School  for  Boys  and 
paroled  therefrom,  has  violated  the  condi- 
tions of  his  parole,  c^ 

(5)  regardless  of  any  di.'^posltion  which 
may  have  previously  been  made  in  his  case 
by  the  Judge,  thereafter  Is  found  by  the 
Judg-e,  in  the  Interest  of  providing  a  s.itl.s- 
factory  disposition  In  his  case,  to  req\ilre 
commitment  to  and  treatment  in  such 
Juvenile  division. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1528)  to  make  the  Police- 
men and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Act  Amendments  of  1957  appli- 
cable to  retired  former  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  US.  Park  PoUce  force,  the  White 
House  Police  force,  and  the  U.S.  Secret 
Sen'ice;  and  to  their  widows,  widowers, 
and  children,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  FONG      Over.  Mr    President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  1918'  to  extend  benents  of 
the  Policemen  and  F:remens  Retirement 
and  Disabihty  Act  Amendments  of  1957 
to  widows  and  survivmg  children  of  for- 
mer members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force,  the  Fire  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  U  S.  Park  Police 
force,  the  White  House  Police  force,  or 
the  US.  Secret  Service  Division,  who 
were  retired  or  who  died  in  the  service 
of  any  such  ort^anization  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  such  amendments,  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  FONG.     Over.  Mr.  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (HR.  6775',  to  amend  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  operation  of  steamship  con- 
ferences, was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  bill  is  not  properly  calendar 
business. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  pa.ssed  over. 

Tlie  bill  (S.  17281  to  amend  section 
510  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936, 
to  provide  for  the  trade-in  of  obsolete 
vessels  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  new  vessels,  either  at  the  time  of 
executin;?  the  construction  contract  or 
at  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  new  vessel, 
v/as  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr   FONG      Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (H.R.  6141)  to  amend  the  act 
of  September  1,  1954,  in  order  to  limit 
to  cases  involving  the  national  security 
the  prohibition  on  pa5-ment  of  annuities 
and  retired  pay  to  officers  and  employers 
Of  the  United  States,  to  clarify  the  appli- 
cation and  operation  of  such  act.  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr    FONG      Over.  Mr    President. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  bill  wi!l 
be  passed  over 


in  salary  standing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


PROTECTION  FROM  DOWNGRADING 
ACTIONS  AND  PROTECTION  FOR 
CERTAIN  POSTAL  FIELD  SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES 

The  bill  <H.R.  7043 »  to  extend  to  em- 
ployees subject  to  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949  the  benefits  of  salary  increases 
in  connection  with  the  protection  of 
basic  compen.sation  rates  from  the  ef- 
fects of  downgrading  actions,  to  provide 
salary  protection  for  postal  field  service 
employees  in  certain  cases  of  reduction 


EMPLOYMEN'T  OF  RETIRED  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT  PERSONNEL 
BY  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
BO.\RD  OF  EDUCATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  502'  to  authorize  the  employ- 
ment of  retired  personnel  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1,  line  7.  after  the  word 
"to",  to  strike  out  "the '  and  insert 
"any";  in  line  8.  after  the  word  "Board". 
to  insert  "and  which  is  covered  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  for  the  retirement 
of  public  school  teachers  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  approved  April  7.  1946  (60 
Stat.  875 ».  as  amended  ",  and  on  page  2. 
line  8.  after  the  word  "who'",  to  insert 
"having  attained  mandatory  retirement 
age",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  any 
former  employee  of  the  Federal  Government 
who  has  been  retired  under  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  of  May  29,  1930.  as  amended, 
shall,  if  otherwise  qualified  under  the  rules 
of  the  Board  nf  Education  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  be  eligible  for  appointment  to  any 
po:^!tion  for  which  he  may  be  qualified  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  Board  and  which  is 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  the 
retirement  of  public  school  teachers  In  the 
D. strict  of  Columbia,  approved  April  7,  1946 
(60  Stat  875).  as  amended,  and  shall  draw 
the  pay  or  compensaUon  authorized  for  the 
position  to  which  he  may  be  appointed,  in 
addition  to  the  pension  he  is  authorized  to 
receive  under  the  Civil  Service  ReUrement 
Act. 

Sec.  2.  Any  fo.-mer  employee  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
who.  having  attained  mandaton,-  retirement 
age,  shall  have  been  retired  under  the  Act 
for  the  retirement  of  public  school  teachers 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  approved  April 
7.  1946  (60  Stat.  875 1  .  as  amended,  shall.  If 
otherwise  qualified  under  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  be 
eUgible  for  appointment  to  the  position  for 
which  he  mav  be  qualified  under  the  rules 
of  the  said  C:vU  Service  Commission,  and 
shall  draw  tlie  pay  or  compensation  author- 
ized for  the  position  to  which  he  may  be 
appointed,  in  addition  to  the  pension  he  is 
authorized  to  receive  under  the  Act  for  the 
retirement  of  public  school  teachers  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  amended. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa-ssed. 


BILLS  PASSED  0\^ER 

Tlie  bill  'H.R.  7622>  to  repeal  sections 
1176  and  1177  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  the  District 
of  Colimibia,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Over,  by  request, 
Mr.  President. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  1747)  to  stabilize  the  min- 
Ing  of  lead  and  zinc  in  the  United  States, 
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and  for  other  purposes,  was  announced      for  aH  taxable  years  beginning  before  Jiinu- 


as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  FONG.  Over,  Mr.  President,  by 
request. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  passed  over. 


CREDITS     AGAINST     EMPLOYMENT 
TAX 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  2585)  relating  to  the  credits 
against  the  employment  tax  in  the  case 
of  certain  successor  employers,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  with  amendments,  on  page  2, 
after  line  21,  to  strike  out: 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  calendar 
year  1955  and  each  calendar  year  thereafter. 
Provisions  having  the  same  effect  as  the  pro- 
visions added  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  by  such  amendment  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  included  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1939  and  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the 
tax  imposed  by  section  1600  of  such  Code  for 
the  calendar  years  1951  through  1954. 

And  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
(b)    The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  calendar 
year  1961  and  each  calendar  year  thereafter. 

And,  on  page  3,  after  line  7,  to  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Election  for  Quartzh-e  and  Clay 
Used  in  the  Production  of  Re- 
fractory Products. 

(a»  Election  for  Past  Years. — If  an  elec- 
tion is  made  under  subsection  (c),  in  the 
case  of  quartzite  and  clay  used  by  the  mine 
owner  or  operator  In  the  production  of  re- 
fractory products,  for  the  purpose  of  apply- 
ing section  613(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (and  corresponding  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939)  for 
each  of  the  taxable  years  with  respect  to 
which  the  election  is  effective — 

(1)  the  term  "ordinary  treatment  proc- 
esses" shall  include  crushing,  grinding,  and 
separating  the  mineral  from  waste,  but  shall 
not  Inckide  any  subsequent  process;  and 

(2)  the  gross  Income  from  mining  for  each 
short  ton  of  such  quartzite  or  clay  used  in 
the  production  of  all  refractory  products  sold 
during  the  taxable  year  shall  be  equal  to 
87 'i   percent  of  the  lesser  of — 

(A)  the  average  lowest  published  or  ad- 
vertised price,  or 

(B)  the  average  lowest  actual  selling 
price,  at  which,  during  the  taxable  year, 
the  mine  owner  or  operator  offered  to  sell, 
or  sold,  such  quartzite  or  clay  (in  the  form 
and  condition  of  such  products  after  the 
application  of  only  the  processes  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  and  before  transportation 
from  the  plant  in  which  such  processes  were 
applied).  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
exceptional,  unusual,  or  nominal  sales  or 
selling  prices  shall  be  disregarded.  If  the 
mine  owner  or  operator  makes  no  sales  of, 
or  makes  only  exceptional,  unusual,  or 
nominal  sales  of.  such  quartzite  or  clay 
after  application  of  only  the  processes  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1),  then  in  lieu  of  the 
price  provided  for  in  subparagraph  (A)  or 
I  B )  there  shall  be  used  the  average  lowest 
recognized  selling  price  for  the  taxable  year 
for  such  quartzite  or  clay  in  the  marketing 
area  of  the  mine  owner  or  operator  pub- 
lished in  a  trade  Journal  or  other  industry 
publication. 

(b)  Years  to  Which  Applicable. — An 
election  made  under  subsection  (c)  to  have 
the  provisions  of  this  section  apply  shall 
be  effective  on  and  after  January   1.   1951, 


ary  1,  1961.  in  respect  of  which —  jj 

(1)  the  assessment  of  a  deficiency.      " 

(2)  the  refund  or  credit  of  an  overpay- 
merr,  or 

(3)  the  commencement  of  a  suit  for  re- 
covery of  a  refund  under  section  7405  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 

Is  not  prevented  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  by  the  operation  of  any 
law  or  rule  of  law.  Such  election  shall  also 
be  effective  on  and  after  January  1,  1951, 
for  any  taxable  year  beginning  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1961,  in  respect  of  which  an  assess- 
ment of  a  deficiency  has  been  made  but 
not  collected  on  or  before  the  date  of  the 
enactnient  of  this  Act. 

(CI  Time  and  Manner  of  Election.— An 
election  to  have  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion apply  shall  be  made  by  the  taxpayer 
on  or  before  the  60th  day  after  the  date  of 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of  final 
regulations  i-ssued  under  authority  of  Bub- 
section  (f  i ,  and  shall  be  made  in  such  form 
and  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  by  regu- 
lations. Such  election,  if  made,  may  not 
be  revoked. 

(d)  Statutes  of  Limitations. — Notwith- 
standing any  other  law.  the  period  within 
which  an  a.sscssment  of  a  deficiency  at- 
tributable to  the  election  under  subsection 
(CI  may  be  made  with  respect  to  any  tax- 
able year  for  which  such  election  is  effec- 
tive, and  the  period  within  which  a  claim 
for  refund  or  credit  of  an  overpayment  at- 
tributable to  the  election  under  such  BUb- 
section  may  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
such  taxable  year,  shall  not  expire  prior  to 
one  year  after  the  last  day  for  making  an 
election  under  subsection  (cl.  An  election 
by  a  ta.xpayer  under  subsection  (cl  Jhall 
be  considered  as  a  consent  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(e)  Terms:  Applicability  of  Other 
Laws. — Except  where  otherwise  disiinrtly 
expressed  or  manifestly  Intended,  terms 
used  in  this  section  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  when  used  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (or  corresponding  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1939)  and  all  provisions  of  law  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  this  section  as  If  this  sec- 
tion were  a  part  of  such  Code  (or  cor- 
responding provisions  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1939). 

(f)  Regulations.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  Such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
'An  Act  relating  to  the  credits  against 
the  employment  tax  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain successor  employers  and  to  provide 
an  election  for  past  taxable  years  with 
respect  to  the  determination  of  gro.ss  in- 
come from  mining  in  the  case  of  quart- 
zite and  clay  used  in  the  production  of 
refractory  products." 


BILLS  AND   RESOLUTION   PASSED 
OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  8444)  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  12,  1955,  relating  to  elections 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.   BARTLETT.      Over,    by    request 
Mr.  President. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  passed  over. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  4t  to  amend 
the  cloture  rule  by  providing  for  adop- 
tion by  a  three-fifths  vote,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Over.  Mr.  President, 
bv  request. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  tS.  2426)  to  revise  the  Federal 
election  laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  Federal  elections,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  announced  a.s  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Over,  by  request. 
Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRE:SIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  passed  over. 


REFEREINCE  OF  SEN.^TE  BILL  1845  TO 
THE  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 
The  resolution  'S.  Res.   144)    to  refer 
S.  1845  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  niat  the  bill  (S  18451  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Moorland  Covirt.  Inc.", 
now  pending  In  the  Senate,  together  with 
all  accompanying  papers.  Is  hereby  referred 
to  the  Court  of  Claims;  and  the  court  shall 
proceed  with  the  same  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  1492  and  2509  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  and  report 
to  the  Senate  nt  the  e;irlie.=  t  practicable  date. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  RAILROAD  SID- 
ING IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

The  bill  •  S.  2470 )  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  siding  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Taylor  Street  NE.,  Di.strict  of 
Columbia,  wa.'s  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senate  will  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  companion  House  bill. 

The  bill  'H.R.  8466'  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  siding  in  the 
vicinity  of  Taylor  Street  NE..  District  of 
Columbia,  v.as  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.ssed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. Senate  bill  2470  will  be  indefi- 
nitely po.stponed. 


WORKWEEK  OF  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1292*  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
19.  1948.  relating  to  the  workweek  of  the 
Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia,  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  en- 
titled An  Act  to  classify  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Fire  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes', 
approved  June  20,  1906.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  June  19,  1948.  as  amended 
(sec.  4-404a(a),  DC.  Code,  1951  ed.).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  authorized  and  directed  to  es- 
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tablish  a  workweek  for  officers  and  members 
of  the  firefighting  division  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
Will  result  In  an  average  workweek  of  fifty- 
six  hours  in  any  complete  w^irk  cycle:  Pro- 
vided. Tliat  no  workweek  shall  exceed 
seventy  hours. 

•■(b)  The  firefighting  division  shall  oper- 
ate under  a  two-shift  system  and  all  hours 
of  duty  of  any  shift  shall  be  consecutive. 

"(c)  The  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  further  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  establish  a  wurkweek  for  officers 
and  members  of  the  Fire  Department,  other 
than  those  in  the  firefighting  division,  of 
forty  hours,  and  the  hours  of  work  in  such 
workweek  shall  be  performed  on  consecutive 
days  in  such  workweek 

"(di  The  days  off  duty  to  which  each 
officer  or  member  of  the  Fire  Department  is 
entitled  shall  be  in  addition  to  his  annual 
leave  and  sick  leave  allowed  by  law  In  the 
case  of  any  shift  of  the  Fire  Department  be- 
ginning on  one  day  and  extending  without 
a  break  In  continuity  into  the  next  day.  or 
in  the  case  of  two  shifts  beginning  on  the 
same  day.  the  Commissioners  are  authorized 
to  designate  the  shift  which  shall  be  the 
workday,  and  the  entire  shift  so  designated 
shall  be  considered  the  workday  for  all  pay 
and   leave  purposes. 

(e)  If  a  holiday  shall  fall  on  any  day  off  of 
any  officer  or  member  cf  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment, he  shall  be  excused  from  duty  on  such 
other  day  as  is  designated  by  the  Commis- 
sloner.<:  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  If 
he  is  required  to  be  on  duty  In  lieu  of  such 
day  off,  he  shall  receive  compens;a:on  for 
such  duty  at  the  rate  provided  by  law  for 
duty  performed  on  a  holiday.  When  any 
shift  of  the  Fire  Department  begins  on  the 
day  before  a  holiday  and  extend.s.  without  a 
break  in  continuity  into  the  holiday,  or  be- 
gins on  a  holiday  and  extends  without  a 
break  in  continuity  into  the  next  day,  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  authorized  to  designate  either  of  such 
shift*  a*  the  holiday  workday,  and  the  entire 
shift  so  designated  shall  be  considered  as 
the  holiday  workday  for  all  pay  and  leave 
purposes.  As  used  in  this  .subsection  the 
word  "holiday"  shall  have  the  same  mean- 
ing as  .^vich  word  has  In  the  Act  of  October 
24,  1951  (65  Stat.  607),  a.s  amended  (sec  4- 
808,  DC.  Code,  1951  ed  ) ,  and  as  supple- 
mented by  the  Act  of  Januarv  11,  1957  (71 
Stat.  3:   Public  Law  8&-1)  " 

Sec  2-  Section  2  of  such  Act  appoved 
June  19.  1948  (62  Stat.  499,  sec  4  404a(b), 
DC  Code  1951  ed),  is  further  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  subsection 
(fi  and  by  amending  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (fi  a.s  s<5  redesignated  to  read  as 
follows:  •Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  preceding  subsection,  whenever  the 
Commissioners  declare  that  an  emergency 
exists  of  such  a  character  as  to  necessitate 
the  continuous  service  of  all  or  some  of  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment the  granting  of  days  off  shall  be  sus- 
pended during  the  continuation  of  such 
emergency." 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (e)  of  the  first  section 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  a 
five-day  week  for  officers  and  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  United 
States  Park  Police  force,  and  the  White 
House  Police  force",  approved  August  15, 
1950  1 64  Stat  447),  as  amended  i  sec  4-904, 
DC  Code.  1951  ed  ) ,  is  amended  la)  by  in- 
serting "the  Fire  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia."  after  "Metropolitan  Police 
force.";  (b)  by  striking  'Major  and  Super- 
intendent of  Police,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Chief  of  Police,  the  Fire  Chief,"; 
and  (c)  by  striking  therefrom  "section  5  of 
the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  fix  the  salaries 
of  officers  and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  and  the  Fire  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia',  approved  July  1,  1930. 


as  amended',  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

such  section". 
Sec    4    The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 

.\n  .fct  to  provide  for  granting  to  officers 
and  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force,  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  White  House  and  United 
States  Park  Police  forces  additional  com- 
pensation for  working  on  holidays",  approved 
October  24.  1951  (65  Stat  607)  as  amended 
I  sec  4-807,  DC.  Code,  1951  ed.i,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"That  under  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia each  officer  and  member  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Police  force  and  of  the  Fnre  Department 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  when  he  may  be 
required  to  work  on  any  holiday,  shall  be 
compensated  for  such  duty,  excluding  periods 
when  he  Is  in  a  lea\e  status,  in  lieu  of  his 
regular  rate  of  basic  compensation  for  such 
wcrk,  at  the  rate  of  twice  such  regular  rate 
of  basic  compensation:  Provided.  That  for 
the  purpose  of  this  Act.  each  such  officer  or 
inemt)er  who  works  eight  hours  or  less  on  any 
holiday  shall  be  compensated  for  stich  duty 
in  addition  to  his  regular  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation for  such  work,  at  the  rate  of  one- 
eighth  of  his  daily  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion for  each  hour  so  worked,  computed  to 
the  nearest  hour,  counting  thirty  mlnues  or 
more  as  a  full  hour:  Prov.dcd  further.  That 
the  total  compensation  to  be  paid  any  such 
officer  or  menibcr  for  duty  performed  on  a 
holiday  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
twice  the  daily  rate  of  pay  to  which  such 
officer  or  member  shall  be  entitled  for  per- 
forming one  regular  tour  of  duty  on  a  day 
other  than  a  holiday:  And  provided  further. 
That  no  such  officer  or  member  shall  be  en- 
titled to  additional  compensation  for  such 
holid.iy  work  tor  any  day  for  which  he  is 
entitled  to  receive  additional  compensation 
under  the  provisions  of  subsection  le.i  of  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  approved  August  15. 
1950  (64  Stat.  447),  as  amended  (see  4-904. 
DC.  Code.  1951  ed).  So  much  of  the  com- 
pcn.satlon  for  such  holiday  work  as  Is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  regular  pay  for  such  day  shall 
not  be  considered  as  salary  for  the  purpose 
of  computing  deductiotis  for  life  insurance 
or  for  computing  annuity  payments  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Policemen  and  Fire- 
men's Retirement  and  Disabilitv  Act  (39 
Stat.  718.  71  Stat.  391;  sec.  4-521.  el  seq  , 
DC.  Code,  1951  ed).  nor  shall  such  excess 
compensation  be  subject  to  deduction  as  pro- 
vided in  such  Act  Appropriations  for  per- 
sonal services  for  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force,  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  White  House  Police  force, 
and  the  United  States  Park  Police  force  shall 
be  available  for  payment  of  the  additional 
compensation  authnrized  by  this  Act." 

Sec  5  Clause  iD)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  405  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1953.  as 
amended  (67  Stat  76:  DC.  Code,  sec  4-821), 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice force,  except  with  respect  to  computa- 
tion of  holiday  pay.  a  biweekly  rate  shn'.l  be 
divided  by  the  number  of  hours  constitut- 
ing the  biweekly  tour  of  duty  In  order  to 
derive  an  hourly  rate. 

"(El  In  the  case  Of  the  firefighting  divi- 
sion of  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  except  with  respect  to  com- 
putation of  holiday  pay,  the  weekly  or  bi- 
weekly rate  shall  be  divided  by  56  or  112, 
as  the  case  may  be.  to  derive  an  hourly  rate 

"(F)  In  the  case  of  officers  and  members 
of  divisions  of  the  Fire  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  other  than  the  fire- 
fighting division,  except  with  respect  to 
computation  of  holiday  pay,  a  biweekly  rate 
sh.ail  be  divided  by  the  number  of  hours 
constituting  the  biweekly  tour  of  duty  in 
order  t-i  derive  an  hourly  rate." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  recording 
annual   and   sick    leave  on    an   hourly  basis 


for  oflQcers  and  members  of  the  firefighting 
division  of  the  Fire  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  workday  of  any  work- 
week shall  be  considered  to  be  twelve  hours. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  recording  on  an 
hourly  basis  annual  and  sick  leave  taken  by 
officers  and  members  of  the  firefighting 
division,  the  foHowing  formula  shall  be 
used 

( 1 1  During  the  day  shift  of  ten  hours, 
one  and  two-tenths  hours  of  leave  shall  be 
charged  for  each  hour  taken 

(2)  During  the  night  shift  of  fourteen 
hours,  twelve-fourteenths  of  an  hour  of 
leave  shall  be  charged  for  each  hour  taken, 
calculated  to  the  nearest  fractional  tenth 

Sec  7  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  full  pay  period  which 
begins  at  least  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  thud 
time,  and  passed 


REGULATION  OF  FARES  FOR  TRANS- 
PORTATION OF  SCHOOLCHILDREN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  ( S.  1745  I  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
9.  1955,  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
fares  for  the  transportation  of  school- 
children in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
an  am.endment,  on  page  1.  after  hne  7. 
to  strike  out: 

"Sec  2  As  soon  as  practicable  after  June 
30  of  each  year,  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Commission  shall  deter- 
mine and  certify  to  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
re.specT  to  each  common  carrier  required  to 
furnish  transportation  to  schoolchildren  at 
a  reduced  fare  under  this  Act.  an  amount 
which  is  the  difference  between  the  total  of 
such  reduced  fares  paid  each  such  carrier  by 
schoolchildren  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
paid  each  such  earner  If  such  fares  had  been 
paid  at  the  cash  fare  established  by  the 
Commission  for  regular  route  transporta- 
tion. Within  thirty  days  after  receiving 
such  certification,  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners shall  pay  to  each  such  earner  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  so  certified. 
Any  amount  so  received  by  each  such  carrier 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  imposition  of  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  or  District  of  Columbia 
franchise  taxes  levied  upon  corporate  in- 
come." 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

"Sec.  2.  If.  after  giving  effect  to  any  and 
all  motor  vehicle  fuel  tax  and  real  estate  tax 
exemptions,  the  net  operating  income  of  any 
common  carrier  required  to  furnish  trans- 
portation to  schoolchildren  at  a  reduced  fare 
tinder  this  Act  for  any  twelve-month  period 
ending  June  30  Is  less  than  the  rate  of  re- 
turn by  the  regulatory  Commission  having 
jurisdiction  m  such  carriers  last  rate  case, 
net  after  all  taxes  properly  chargeable  to 
transportation  oj^eratlons.  including  but  not 
limited  to  Income  taxes,  on  its  gross  operat- 
ing revenues,  exclusive  of  any  school  fare 
subsidy,  then  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Commission  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  such  June  30.  certify  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
their  designated  agent  with  respect  to  such 
twelve-month  period:  (li  an  amount  which 
is  the  difference  between  the  total  of  all  re- 
duced fares  paid  to  each  such  carrier  by 
schoolchildren  in  accordance  with  this  Act 
and  the  amount  which  would  have  been  paid 
to  each  such  carrier  if  such  fares  had  been 
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paid  at  the  lowest  adult  fare  established  by 
the  Commiseion  for  regular  route  transporta- 
tion; and  (2)  an  amount  which  Is  the 
amount  by  which  each  such  carrier's  net 
operating  income  is  less  than  such  rate  of 
return  established  by  the  appropriate  reg- 
ulatory commission  in  the  carrier's  last  rate 
case,  after  giving  effect  to  the  aforesaid  tax 
exemptions,  exclusive  of  any  such  school  fare 
subsidy.  Upon  such  certification,  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  Distiict  of  Colum- 
bia sliall  pay  to  each  such  carrier  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  certified  pursuant  to 
clause  (1)  thereof;  except  that  in  no  event 
shall  such  amount  exceed  the  amount  cer- 
tified  pursuant   to  clause    (2)    hereof." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative.i  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asscjnblcd,  That  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  fares  for  the  transportation  of  school- 
children in  the  District  of  Columbia",  ap- 
proved August  9,  1955  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  44- 
214a),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  ei:d 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  2.  If,  after  giving  effect  to  any  and 
all  motor  vehicle  fuel  tax  and  real  estate 
tax  exemptions,  the  net  operating  income  of 
any  common  carrier  required  to  furnish 
transportation  to  schoolchildren  at  a  re- 
duced fare  under  this  Act  for  any  twelve- 
month period  ending  June  30  is  less  than  the 
rate  of  return  by  the  regulatory  Commission 
having  Jurisdiction  In  such  carrier's  last 
rate  case,  net  after  all  taxes  properly 
chargeable  to  transportation  operations,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  income  taxes,  on 
its  gross  operating  revenue.^,  exclusive  of 
any  school  fare  subsidy,  then  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Commission 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  such  June 
30,  certify  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  their  designated  agent 
with   respect   to  such   twelve-month  period: 

(1)  an  amount  which  Is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  total  of  all  reduced  fares  paid  to 
each  such  carrier  by  schoolchildren  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act  and  the  amount 
which  would  have  been  paid  to  each  such 
carrier  if  such  fares  had  been  paid  at  the 
lowest  adult  fare  established  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  regular   route   transportation;    and 

(2)  an  amount  which  is  the  amount  by 
which  each  such  carrier's  net  operating  in- 
come is  less  than  such  rate  of  return  es- 
tablished by  the  appropriate  regulatory  com- 
mission in  the  carrier's  last  rate  case,  after 
giving  effect  to  the  aforesaid  tax  exemptions, 
exclusive  of  any  such  school  fare  subsidy. 
Upon  such  certification,  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
pay  to  each  such  carrier  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  certified  pursuant  to  clause  (1) 
thereof;  except  that  in  no  event  shall  such 
amount  exceed  the  amount  certified  pur- 
suant to  clause  (2)  hereof." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  the  twelve-month  period  ending  on 
June  30  next  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and  to  each  twelve-month 
period  thereafter. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


BILL   PASSED   OVER 

The  bill  fH.R.  6302)  to  establish  a 
teaching  hospital  for  Howard  University, 
to  transfer  Freedmen's  Hospital  to  the 
university,  and  for  other  pvuTposes,  was 
announced  as  next  In  order. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Over,  Mr.  President, 
this  bill  is  too  important  to  be  passed  on 
the  call  of  the  calendar. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  \vill 
be  passed  over. 


PRESENTATION  OF  MONUMENT  TO 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  MEXICO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  IS.  653)  to  provide  for  the  presenta- 
tion by  the  United  States  to  the  people 
of  Mexico  of  a  monument  commemorat- 
ing the  150th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Mexico,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Forciun  Relations, 
with  an  amendment,  on  paee  1.  line  7. 
after  the  word  "Mexico",  to  strike  out 
"in  commemoration  of  the  occasion  of 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  independence  of  Mexico  and 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
triumph  of  Benito  Juarez",  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hpuse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrcs's  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  procure  a  statue  of  Lincoln  to 
commemorate  appropriately  the  independ- 
ence of  Mexico,  and  prefent  the  same,  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  people  of  Mexico.  Such  monument 
shall  be  prepared  only  after  the  design, 
plans,  and  specifications  therefor  have  been 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission  of   Fine   Arts. 

Sec  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  in- 
cluding payment  of  the  cost  of  such  staitue, 
the  design  and  construction  of  a  suit&ble 
pedestal  therefor,  transportation,  including 
insurance,  erection  of  the  statue  in  Mexico, 
and  traveling  expenses  of  persons  delegated 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  present  such 
statue,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  people  of  Mexico. 


The  amendment  was  aerecd  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  presentation 
by  the  United  States  to  the  people  of 
Mexico  of  a  monument  commemorating 
the  independence  of  Mexico,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  KUCHEL  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  luianimous  consent  tUiat 
I  may  comment  briefly,  and  that  my 
comments  may  appear  in  the  Record 
following  the  action  taken  on  Calendar 
No.  859. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
California?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  passed 
today  by  the  Senate  was  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  presentation  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  the  people  of 
Mexico  of  a  monument,  the  likeness  of 
the  sainted  Abraham  Lincoln.  Standing 
in  the  beatrtiful  capital  of  our  neighbor- 
ing Republic  it  will  be  a  tangible  indica- 
tion of  the  growing  friendship  between 
two  great  Western  neighbors. 

There  are  no  barbed  wire  entangle- 
ments   riuining    along    the    borders    of 


America  to  the  south  or  to  the  north. 
We  are  the  friends  of  Mexico,  as  we  are 
the  friends  of  Canada.  The  people  of 
Mexico  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  share  a  common  heritage.  Our 
culture  has  been  enriched  in  great  part 
by  the  culture  and  by  the  history  of  Mex- 
ico and  by  her  people.  We  desire  to  be 
rood  friends.  She  and  her  people,  like 
us.  love  liberty,  desire  an  iionorable 
peace,  and  object  to  any  type  of  govern- 
ment by  slavery. 

I  was  rather  interested  the  other  day 
to  note  that  the  Government  of  Mexico 
has  confiscated  about  12  toi^  of  Com- 
munist propaganda,  printed  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  sent  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  in 
Mexico  via  Cuba.  I  suggest  that  in  that 
example  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  might  very  well  follow  .^uit. 

At  any  rate,  the  people  of  Mexico  com- 
memorate Abraham  Lincoln,  as  do  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  In  this 
Capital  City  of  oui's  mucli  of  the  beauty 
which  we  know  has  come  from  gifts  from 
other  nations  in  this  hemisphere  and 
around  the  globe,  which  add  luster  and 
beauty  to  the  streets  of  Washington. 

This  monument  is  a  tangible  indica- 
tion of  the  aspirations  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  for  freedom,  for  the 
hemisphere,   and   for   the   globe. 

My  colleagues  in  the  Senate  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  joined  me  in  spon- 
soring the  legislation,  endorsed  by  the 
State  Department  both  in  this  admin- 
istration and  its  predecessor,  are  grateful 
for  the  action  the  Senate  is  taking  today 
in  giving  its  stamp  of  approval  to  the  gift 
of  a  monument  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  compliment  the 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader  on 
the  remarks  he  has  made  relative  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill  he  sponsored,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  joined  by  a  num- 
ber of  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  I  believe  this  is  an  evidence 
of  the  great  amity,  friendship,  under- 
standing, and  tolerance  which  exists  be- 
tween the  great  Republic  of  Mexico,  at 
the  present  time  under  the  leadership  of 
one  of  the  great  leaders  in  the  hemi- 
sphere and  of  the  world,  Adolf o  Lopez 
Mateos,  and  our  country. 

Of  course  there  are  many  things  in 
the  past  that  we  would  like  to  forget,  or 
at  least  not  to  remember.  However,  we 
cannot  recall  the  past;  we  must  live  in 
the  present,  and  prepare  for  the  future. 

This  small  token  in  its  way  is  very 
significant  and  indicative  of  the  feeling 
of  love,  admiration,  respect,  and  affec- 
tion which  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  for  the  citizens  of  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico 

As  one  who  was  a  participant  in  a 
conference  last  February  in  the  beautiful 
city  of  Guadalajara  in  the  State  of 
Jalisco,  at  which  time  the  Mexican  del- 
egates overwhelmed  us  with  their  hos- 
pitality and  their  understanding  and 
their  tolerance.  I  am  indeed  grateful  that 
the  Senate  has  unanimously  passed  the 
bill  which  was  sponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  which  has 
now  been  brought  to  fruition.  It  is  in- 
deed symbolic  of  the  deep  friendship 
which  exists  between  two  great  coun- 
tries. Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
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Mr  KUCHEL.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
able  majority  leader  for  his  eloquence 
and  the  accuracy  of  his  statement.  It  is 
indeed  true  that  these  two  peoples  must 
live  together  in  peace  and  friendship  and 
look  forward  to  strengthening  the  bonds 
between  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  with  ref- 
erence to  the  legislation  and  to  compli- 
ment my  senior  colleague  on  the  author- 
ship of  the  resolution  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  co-iuthor  with  him. 

Certainly  those  of  us  who  live  close  to 
Mexico  know  how  important  it  is  for  our 
two  peoples  to  establish  the  kind  of  re- 
lationship that  makes  it  possible  for  us 
to  work  together  in  harmony  and  in 
peace. 

Last  year  I  had  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending the  Interparliamentary  Confer- 
ence, the  first  of  its  kind  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,  which  was  at- 
tended by  24  legislators  from  the  United 
States  and  24  from  Mexico.  Our  as.so- 
ciation  with  these  legislators  was  a  re- 
vealing experience  to  all  of  us.  It  will 
help  to  bridge  the  gap  of  misunderstand- 
ing whenever  theie  might  be  any 
between  the  two  countries 

It  gave  us  a  projjer  grasp  of  the  prob- 
lems which  face  us  on  both  sides  of  our 
international  boundary.  I  am  delighted 
that  we  did  not  adjourn  befoie  pa.ssmg 
this  measure  authorizing  our  Govern- 
ment to  present  to  the  people  of  Mexico 
a  monument  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  com- 
memorate the  150th  anniversary  of  Mexi- 
can independence. 

Today  Mexico  stands  among  the  fore- 
front of  the  democracies.  It  is  one  of 
our  stanchest  allies  in  the  defense  of 
freedom  and  human  dignity.  The  United 
States  shares  with  Mexico  a  common  his- 
torical experience  in  having  thrown  off 
the  yoke  of  foreign  domination.  This 
common  heritage  lias  been  an  important 
factor  in  strengthening  the  hands  of 
friendship  between  us  in  the  fight  to 
preserve  the  freedoms  of  the  world. 

The  original  intent  was  to  send  to  the 
people  of  Mexico  a  statue  of  Miguel  Hi- 
dalgo, the  patriot  whose  call  to  freedom 
inspired  Mexico's  movement  of  inde- 
pendence. But  it  was  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment's own  suggestion  that,  instead 
of  a  statue  of  one  of  their  own  heroes. 
we  send  them  a  monument  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Here  is  one  more  example  to 
prove  that  Abraham  Lincoln  not  only 
"belongs  to  the  ages"  but  to  all  nations. 
I  can  think  of  no  finer  gesture  of  inter- 
American  friendship  than  to  send  to  the 
people  of  Mexico  a  monument  of  a  man 
who  symbolizes  the  universal  quest  for 
humanitariani.sm  and  freedom. 

It  is  my  earne.<;t  hope  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  lose  no  time  in 
sending  this  bill  to  the  White  House. 

I  am  glad  that  the  bill  to  provide  for 
the  presentation  of  a  monument  to  com- 
memorate the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  Mexico  has  pa.ssed  the 
Senate  and  will  further  add  to  the  at- 
mosphere of  good  will  and  understanding 
between  our  two  great  countries. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  able  col- 
league, because  he  and  I  come  from  a 
State  whose  specific  California  culture 


is  intertwined  with  the  culture  and  the 
history  of  Mexico  and  her  people. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  commend  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  California  for  his  leader- 
ship 111  having  the  resolution  consid- 
ered. 

The  State  of  Texas  also  adjoins  Mex- 
ico on  the  longest  boundary  between  our 
two  countries. 

The  United  States  conducts  many  joint 
activities  with  Mexico  and  has  had" many 
fruitful  negotiations  with  her.  Travel- 
ers and  commuters  in  large  numbers 
cross  the  border  between  the  two  na- 
tions. Our  fishing  and  shrimp  fleets 
fish  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  off  the  coast 
of  Tampico  We  realize  the  necessity 
and  also  the  advantage  of  highly  de- 
sirable, friendly  relations  with  our  neigh- 
bor 

The  population  of  Mexico  has  been  in- 
creasing steadily  until  now  it  is  about 
35  million.  The  prosperity  of  the  aver- 
age citizen  of  Mexico  and  trade  between 
our  two  countries  have  .lumped  im- 
measurably in  the  past  decade. 

U.S.  tourist  travel  to  Mexico  amounts 
to  as  much  as  70  percent  of  the  total 
tourist  traffic  to  Europe.  Millions  of 
Americans  are  now  going  south.  That 
leads  to  a  strengthening  of  the  ties  of 
friendship  between  the  two  great  Re- 
publics of  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent. 

Again  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California  for  his  leadership 
in  the  pa.ssage  of   the  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  for  the  gen- 
erosity of  his  remarks.  He  and  his  col- 
league from  Texas,  like  the  two  Senators 
from  California,  come  from  a  State 
which  borders  Mexico.  I  know  that  they 
have  the  same  fondness  and  respect  for 
their  neighbors  as  we  have  and.  indeed, 
which  the  people  of  our  whole  country 
have. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE TO  THE  ORG.'VNIZATION  FOR 
ECONOMIC  COOPERATION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  24231  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions with  amendments  on  page  1.  line 
9.  after  the  word  "shall  ".  to  insert  "have 
the  rank  and  statu'^  of  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary and",  and  on  page  4.  line  23. 
after  "$7,800".  to  .strike  out  "each";  so 
as  to  make  the  biU  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre'^entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  CoJigress  assembled.  That  this 
Art  may  be  cited  as  the  'Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  Act 
of  1961". 

Sec.  2.  (a  I  The  President,  by  and  with 
the  ad\ice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  may 
appoint  a  permanent  representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  •Organization"), 
who  shall  have  the  rank  and  status  of  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  and  hold  office  at  the 


pleasure  of  the  President.  Such  represent- 
ative shall  be  the  representative  of  the  Unite'd 
States  to  the  Organization  and  shall  perform 
such  other  functions  in  connection  with  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Organization  as  the  President  mav  from  time 
to  time  direct. 

(bi  The  President  may  appoint  or  desig- 
nate an  alternate  permanent  representative 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Organization  to 
serve  during  the  absence,  illness,  or  other 
disability  of  the  permanent  representative 
provided  for  in  subsection  (ai  of  this  section 
or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  that  office. 
The  President  may  also  appoint  or  desig- 
nate from  time  to  time  such  other  persons  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  to  represent  the 
United  Stiites  in  the  bodies  of  the  Organi- 
zation. 

(c)  Persons  nominated  by  the  President 
and  elected  to  chair  any  committee  or  other 
body  of  the  Organization  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  rates  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent upon  the  basis  of  duties  to  be  performed 
but  not  in  excess  of  rates  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 411  and  412  of  the  Forelsn  Service 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (22  U.SC  866.  867), 
lor  chiefs  of  missions  and  Foreign  Service 
officers  occupying  positions  of  equivalent 
importance.  Any  stich  persons  may  be  grant- 
ed allowances  and  benefits  not  to  exceed 
those  received  by  chiefs  of  mission  and  For- 
eign Service  officers  occupying  positions  of 
equivalent  importance.  If  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  shall  be  nominated  by  the  President 
to  serve  under  this  subsection,  the  period 
of  his  service  shall  be  considered  as  consti- 
tuting an  assignment  for  duty  within  the 
meaning  of  section  571  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946.  as  amended  and  such  person 
shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  service,  lose  his 
status  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer. 

(d)  All  persons  appointed  or  designated  in 
pursuance  of  authority  contained  in  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
receive  compensation  at  rates  determined  by 
the  President  upon  the  basis  of  duties  to  be 
performed  but  not  in  excess  of  rates  author- 
ized by  sections  411  and  412  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (22  U.SC. 
866.  867).  for  chiefs  of  mission  and  Foreign 
Service  oiScers  occupying  positions  of  equiv- 
alent importance,  except  that  no  Member  of 
the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  or 
officer  of  the  Unit<?d  States  who  is  designated 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  as  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  in  the 
bodies  of  the  Organization  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  such  compensation.  Any  person 
who  receives  compensation  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  may  be  granted 
allowances  and  benefits  not  to  exceed  those 
received  by  chiefs  of  mission  and  Foreign 
Service  officers  occupying  positions  of  equiv- 
alent  importance. 

Sec  3.  The  representatives  provided  for 
in  section  2  hereof,  when  representing  the 
United  States  in  the  Organization,  shall, 
at  all  times,  act  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
structions of  the  President  transmitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  unless  other  means  of 
transmission  are  directed  by   the  President. 

Sec.  4  Tliere  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  annually  to  the  Department  of 
State,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Organizaticn.  and  for  all  necessary  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  permanent  representa- 
tive, other  representatives,  and  persons  pro- 
vided for  in  section  2  hereof,  and  of  their 
appropriate  stafTs,  including  personal  serv- 
ices without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws 
and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended:  travel  expenses  without  regard  to 
the  Standardized  Government  TYavel  Regu- 
lations, as  amended,  the  Travel  Expense  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended  and  section  10  of  the 
Act  of  March  3.  1933.  as  amended,  salaries  as 
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authorized  by  the  Foreign  S^'vice  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  and  allowances  and  bene- 
fits of  personnel  and  dependents  as  author- 
ized by  tbe  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended:  services  as  authorized  by  section 
15  of  ttie  Act  of  August  2.  1946  (5  U.S.C. 
55a ) ;  translating  and  other  services,  by  con- 
tract; hire  and  purchase  (not  to  exceed  two, 
the  cost  of  which  shall  not  exceed  $7,800) 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles  and  other  local 
transportation;  printing  and  binding  with- 
out regard  to  section  11  of  the  Act  of  March 
1,  1919  (44  U.S.C.  ill);  official  functions  and 
courtesies;  and  such  other  expenses  as  may 
be  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sec.  5.  The  salaries,  expenses,  and  allow- 
ances of  any  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government  detailed  to  serve  with  the  Or- 
ganization which  are  payable  by  the  Organ- 
ization may  be  credited  against  the  pay- 
ment by  the  United  States  Government  of 
Its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Organization. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  enter  a  motion  that  the 
vote  by  which  Calendar  No.  860,  Senate 
bill  2423,  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  a  representative  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coop- 
eration and  Development,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  passed  today  by  the  Sen- 
ate, be  reconsidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion will  be  entered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  whether  that  motion  is  now  in  or- 
der. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  en- 
tering of  a  motion  to  reconsider  is  a 
privileged  matter,  and  is  in  order  at 
any  time. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1633)  to  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Veteran  Affairs  and  Hous- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  call  of  the  calendar  be  terminated 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  With  Calendar  No. 
860? 

Mr.  FONG.    Yes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  request  that  Calendar  No.  861, 
Calendar  No.  862.  Calendar  No.  863,  Cal- 
endar No.  864,  and  Calendar  No.  865  go 
over? 

Mr.  FONG.  Yes,  beginning  with  Cal- 
endar No.  861. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills 
and  joint  resolution  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bills  and  joint  resolution  passed 
over  are  as  follows  : 

S.  1633  to  establish  a  Department  of  Vet- 
eran Affairs  and  Housing  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2194  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1935, 
as  amended. 

S.  1761  to  amend  the  act  of  March  3.  1901 
relating  to  divorce,  legal  separation,  and  an- 
nulment Of  marriage  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

S.  2180  to  establish  a  UJ3.  Disarmament 
Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Security. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  132  extending 
recognition  to  the  International  Exposition 
for  Southern  California  In  the  year  1966,  and 


authorizing  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  several  States  of  the 
Union  and  foreign  countries  to  take  part  in 
the  exposition. 

l| 

POINT  REYES  NATIONAL  SEASHORE, 
CALIF. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business,  S.  476,  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
476)  to  establish  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  '  S. 
476)  to  establish  the  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, and  for  other  purposes,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  6,  line  5,  after  the  word 
"acres",  to  insert  "Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  description,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  include  within  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  the  entire  tract 
of  land  owned  by  the  Vedanta  Society  of 
Northern  California  west  of  the  center- 
line  of  Olema  Creek,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
severance  of  said  tract.";  in  line  16.  after 
"(a)",  to  strike  out  "The"  and  insert 
"Except  as  provided  in  section  4,  the"; 
on  page  7.  line  23,  after  "Sec.  4.".  to 
strike  out  "Within  such  area  the  Secre- 
tary shall  designate  not  less  than  twenty 
thousand  acres  of  ranch  land  as  a  pas- 
toral zone  in  which  the  open  space  shall 
be  preserved.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
pastoral  scene  the  Secretary  shall,  with 
respect  to  land  so  desi£?nated.  1 1  >  acquire 
said  land  subject  to  its  continued  use  and 
occupancy  for  ranchins  purposes,  upon 
terms  and  conditions  which  ne  finds  will 
preserve  said  scene;  or  (2)  upon  acquir- 
ing the  fee  title  to  said  land,  enter  into 
lease  agreements  for  its  continued  use 
for  rsinching  purposes  in  such  manner 
and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
which  he  finds  will  satisfy  said  preser- 
vation objective.  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  the  Secretary 
shall  utilize  that  alternative  method 
which,  with  respect  to  the  particular 
land  involved,  affords  the  most  effective 
means  of  preserving  Point  Reyes  Na- 
tional Seashore  in  accordance  with  this 
Act."  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert 
"Within  such  area  the  Secretary  EhaU 
designate  approximately  twenty-six 
thousand  acres  of  ranch  or  dairy  land 
as  a  pastoral  zone  in  which  the  existing 
open  space  and  pastoral  scene  shall  be 
preserved,  the  zone  being  generally  de- 
picted on  map  ntunbered  NS-PRr-7002. 
dated  August  15,  1961.  on  file  with  the 
Director.  National  Park  Service,  Wash- 
ington. District  of  Columbia.  No  parcel 
within  the  designated  pastoral  zone,  ex- 
clusive of  that  land  required  to  provide 
access  for  purposes  of  the  national  sea- 
shore, shall  be  acquired  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  so  long  as  it  remains 
in  its  natural  state  or  is  used  exclusively 


for  ranching  and  dairying  purposes,  in- 
cluding housing  directly  incident  there- 
to."; on  page  8.  after  line  24.  to  insert: 

(a)  In  acquiring  accesss  roads  within  the 
pastoral  zone,  the  Secretary  sliiall  give  due 
consideration  to  existing  ranching  and 
dairying  uses  and  shall  not  unnecessarily 
interfere  with  or  damage  such  use. 

(b)  So  long  as  that  tract  of  land  generally 
known  as  Duck  Cove,  sltu.^ted  on  the  west 
side  of  Tomales  Bay  and  cont.iinlng  approxi- 
mately sixteen  acres.  Is  held  by  Duck  Cove. 
Incorporated,  and  is  devoted  to  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  non-commercial,  residential  uses,  the 
Secretary  shall  not  acquire  said  laud  by  con- 
demnation. 

On  page  10,  line  14.  after  the  word 
"latest",  to  strike  out  "The  owner  shall 
elect  the  term  to  be  resei-ved.";  on  page 
11,  line  20.  after  "(b)".  to  strike  out 
"The  Secretary  i.s  authorized  to  enter 
into  cooperative  agreements  with  the 
State  of  California  regarding  rules  per- 
taining to  himting  and  fishing  and  man- 
aRcment  programs  pertaining  to  fish, 
pame,  wildlife,  and  wild  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals which  in  his  judgment  will  not  ma- 
terially impair  the  scenic,  scientific,  and 
recreational  features  of  the  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore."  and  insert  "The 
Secretary  may  pcmiit  hunting  suid  fish- 
ing on  land.s  and  waters  under  his  jurLs- 
diction  within  the  seashore  in  such  arca.s 
and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe  durinc  open  seasons  prescribed 
by  applicable  local.  State,  and  Federal 
law.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
officials  of  the  State  of  California  and 
any  political  subdivision  thereof  who 
have  jurisdiction  of  hunting  and  fishing 
prior  to  the  issuance  of  any  such  regula- 
tions, and  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  coopserative  agreements  with 
such  officials  regarding  such  himting  and 
fi.shing  as  he  may  deem  desirable",  and 
on  page  12  line  14.  after  the  word  "Act", 
to  insert  a  comma  and  "except  that  no 
more  than  $14,000,000  shall  be  appro- 
priated for  the  acquisition  of  land  and 
waters  and  improvements  thereon,  and 
interests  therein,  and  incidental  costs 
relating  thereto,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read; 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conrjress  assembled.  That  In 
order  to  save  and  preserve,  for  purpoacs  of 
public  recreation,  benefit,  and  inspiration, 
a  portion  of  the  diminishing  seashore  of  the 
Uiuted  States  that  remains  undeveloped,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  take  appropriate  action  in  the 
public  interest  toward  the  estnbllshmpnt  of 
the  national  se:\shore  set  forth  in  section  2 
at  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (ai  The  area  comprising  that  por- 
tion of  the  land  and  waters  located  on  Point 
Reyes  Peninsula.  Marin  County.  California, 
which  shall  be  known  as  the  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore,  is  described  as  follows 
by  reference  to  that  cert.iln  boundary  map, 
desl^n.ited  N.S-PR-7001,  dated  June  1,  1960, 
on  file  with  the  Director.  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. Washlnjrton,  District  of  Columbia. 

Beginning  at  a  point,  not  monumented. 
where  the  boundary  line  common  to  Rancho 
Punta  de  los  Reyes  (Sobrante)  and  Rancho 
Li.s  Baulines  meets  the  average  high  tide  line 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  shown  on  said 
boundary  map; 

Thence  southwesterly  from  said  point  1,320 
feet  offshore  on  a  prolongation  of  said  bound- 
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ary  line  common  to  Rancho  Punta  de  los 
Reyes  i  Sobrante)  and  Rancho  Las  Baulines; 

Thence  In  a  northerly  and  westerly  direc- 
tion paralleling  the  average  high  tide  line 
of  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  Ocean;  along 
Drakes   Bay,   and    around   Point   Reyes; 

Tlience  generally  northerly  and  around 
Tomales  Point,  offshore  a  distance  of  1,320 
feet  from  average  high  tide  line; 

Thence  southeasterly  along  a  line  1.320 
feet  offshore  and  parallel  to  the  average  high 
tide  line  along  the  west  shore  of  Bodega  Bay 
and  Tomales  Bay  to  the  Intersection  of  this 
line  with  a  prolongation  of  the  most  north- 
erly tangent  of  the  boundary  of  Tomales 
B.iv  State  Park; 

Tlience  south  54  degrees  32  minutes  west 
1.320  feet  along  the  prolongation  of  said 
tangent  of  Tomales  Bay  State  Park  boundary 
to  the  average  high  tide  line  on  the  shore 
of   Tomales    Bay: 

Thence  following  the  boundary  of  Tomales 
Bay  State  Park  In  a  southerly  direction  to 
a  point  lying  105  4  feet  north  41  degrees  east 
of  an  unimproved  road  heading  westerly 
and   northerly  from  Pierce   Point   R  md; 

Thence  »outh  41  degrees  west  1054  feet 
to  a  point  on  the  north  right-of-way  of 
said    unimproved   road; 

Thence  southeasterly  along  the  north 
right-of-way  of  said  unimproved  road  and 
Pierce  Point  Road  to  a  point  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  Tomales  Bay  State  Park  :.t 
the  Junction  of  the  Pierce  Point  Road  and 
Sir  Francis  Drake  Boulevard; 

Thence  due  south  to  a  point  on  the  south 
right-of-way  of  said  Sir  Francis  Drake 
B->ulevard; 

Thence  southeasterly  nlong  said  south 
right-of-way  approximately  3.100  feet  to  a 
point; 

Thence  npproxlmately  e.^'.i'.  h  19  degrees 
west  approximately  300   feet; 

Thence   south    approximately   400    feet; 

Thence  southwest  to  the  most  northerly 
corner  of  the  Invernes.«  watershed  area; 

Thence  southerly  and  easterly  along  the 
west  property  line  of  the  Inverness  watershed 
area  approximately  9.040  feet  to  a  point 
near  the  Intersection  of  this  property  line 
with  an  unimproved  road  as  shown  on  s.ald 
boundary  map; 

Thence  southerly  along  existing  property 
lines  that  roughly  follow  said  unimproved 
road  to  Its  intersection  with  Drakes  Summit 
Road  and  to  a  point  on  the  north  right-of- 
way  of  Drakes  Summit  Road. 

Thence  easterly  approximately  1,000  feet 
along  the  north  right-of-way  of  said  Drakes 
Summit  Road  to  a  point  which  Is  a  prop- 
erty line  corner  at  the  Intersection  with  an 
unimproved  ro.id  to  the  south; 

Thence  southerly  and  easterly  and  then 
northerly,  as  shown  approxlmntely  on  said 
botmdary  map.  along  existing  property  lines 
to  a  point  on  the  south  right-of-way  of  the 
Bear  Valley  Road,  approximately  1,500  feet 
southeast  of  Its  intersection  with  Sir  Francis 
Drake  Boulevard; 

Thence  easterly  and  southerly  along  said 
south  right-of-way  of  Bear  Valley  Rr>fld  to 
a  point  on  a  property  line  approximately 
1.000  feet  west  of  the  inter.section  of  Be.ir 
Valley  Road  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  Boulevard 
In  the  village  of  Olema: 

Thence  Bouth  approximately  1.700  feet 
to  the  northwest  corner  of  prop>erty  now 
owned    by  Helen  U.  and  Mary   S.   Shaffer; 

Thence  southwest  and  southeast  along 
the  west  boundary  of  said  Shaffer  property 
to  the  southwest  corner  of  said  Shafter 
pnpert  y; 

Thence  approxlnxately  south  30  degrees 
east  on  a  course  approximately  1.700  feet  to 
a  point; 

Thence  approximately  south  10  degrees 
east  on  a  course  to  the  centerllne  of  Olema 
Creek; 

Thence  generally  southeasterly  up  the  cen- 
terllne of  Olema  Creek  to  a  point  on  the 
west  right-of-way  line  of  Stete  Route  Num- 
bered 1; 


Thence  southeasterly  along  westerly  right- 
of-way  line  to  State  Highway  Ntunbered  1  to 
a  point  where  a  prolongation  of  the  bound- 
ary line  common  to  Rancho  de  lac  Reyea  ( So- 
brante) and  Rancho  Las  Baulines  would  in- 
tersect right-of-way  line  of  State  Highway 
Numbered  1; 

Thence  southwesterly  to  and  along  said 
south  boundary  line  of  Ranclio  Punta  de  los 
Reyes  (  Sobrante  t  approximately  2.900  feet  to 
a  property  corner; 

Thence  approximately  south  38  degrees 
east  approximately  1.500  feet  to  the  center- 
line  of  Pine  Gulch  Creek; 

Thence  down  the  centerllne  of  Pine  Gulch 
Creek  approximately  400  feet  to  the  inter- 
section with  a  side  creek  flowing  from  the 
west; 

Thence  up  said  side  creek  to  its  intersec- 
tion with  said  south  boundary  line  of  Ran- 
cho  Puna   de   loe   Reyes    i  Sobrante  i  ; 

Thence  southwefci  along  said  south  bound- 
ary line  of  Rancho  Punta  de  los  Reyes  to 
the  point  of  beginning,  containing  approxi- 
mately 53.000  acres.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  description,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  include  within  the  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore  the  entire  tract  of  land 
owned  by  tiie  Vednnta  Society  of  Northern 
California  west  of  the  c*nterimp  of  Olema 
Creek,  In  order  to  avoid  a  severance  of  said 
tract. 

I  b  I  The  area  referred  to  in  subsection 
( .i  I  shall  Include  also  a  right-of-way,  to  be 
selected  by  the  Secretary,  of  not  more  than 
400  feel  in  width  to  the  aforesaid  tract  from 
the  intersection  of  Sir  Francis  Drak.e  Boule- 
vard and  Haggerty  Gulch. 

Sec  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  section 
4.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire  by 
donation,  purcha."=e  with  donated  or  appro- 
pruited  funds,  condemnation,  transfer  from 
ar.y  Federal  agency,  exchange,  or  otherwise. 
the  land,  waters,  and  other  property,  and  im- 
provements thereon  and  any  interest  therein, 
within  the  areas  described  in  section  2  of 
this  Act  or  winch  he  within  the  bcmndaries 
of  the  seashore  as  e-ctahlished  under  section 
5  of  tills  Act  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"such  area'  ) .  Any  property,  or  interest 
therein,  owned  by  a  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  may  be  acquired  only  with 
the  concurrence  of  such  owner.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  any 
Federal  pr  perty  located  within  such  area 
may,  w:th  the  concurrence  of  the  agency 
having  custody  thereof,  be  transferred  with- 
out consideration  to  the  administrative  Jiir- 
isdlction  of  the  Secretary  for  use  by  hin;i  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(bi  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  for 
any  acquisitions  which  he  makes  by  pur- 
chase under  this  Act  their  lair  market  value. 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  who  may  in 
his  di.-^cretlon  base  liis  determination  on  an 
Independent  appraisal  obtained  by  him 

(C)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non-Federal  property  lo- 
cated within  such  area  and  convey  to  the 
grantor  of  such  property  any  federally  owned 
property  under  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary witliui  California  and  adjacent  States, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
The  properties  so  exchanged  sliall  be  ap- 
proximately equal  In  fair  market  value,  pro- 
vided that  the  Secretary  may  accept  cash 
from  or  pay  cash  to  the  grantor  In  such  an 
exchange  in  order  to  equalize  the  values  of 
the  properties  exchanged. 

Skc.  4.  Within  such  area  the  Secretary 
sliaU  designate  approximately  twenty-six 
thousand  acres  of  ranch  or  dairy  land  as  a 
pastoral  Bone  in  which  the  existing  op>en 
space  and  pastoral  scene  shall  be  preserved, 
the  zone  being  generally  depicted  on  map 
numbered  NS-PR-7002.  dated  August  15, 
1S»61.  on  file  with  tlie  Director.  National  Park 
Ser\  ice.  Washington.  District  of  Columbia. 
No  parcel  within  the  designated  pastoral 
rone,  exclusive  of  that  land  required  to  pro- 
vide access  for  purposes  of  the  national  sea- 


shore. Shall  be  acquired  without  the  oonsent 
of  the  owner  bo  long  ai  It  remains  tn  lu 
natural  state  or  is  used  exclusively  for  ranch- 
ing and  dairying  purposes,  including  hous- 
ing directly  incident  thereto 

(al  In  acquiring  access  roads  within  the 
pastoral  zone,  the  Secretary  shall  give  due 
conslderaaon  to  existing  ranching  and 
dairying  uses  and  shall  not  unnecessarily  in- 
terfere with  or  damage  such  tise. 

(tai  So  long  as  that  tract  of  land  gen- 
erally known  as  Duck  Ccve,  .«ltuated  on  the 
west  side  of  Tomales  Bay  and  containing 
approximately  sixteen  acres,  is  held  by  Duclc 
Cove.  Incorporated,  and  Is  devoted  to  the 
soie  purpose  of  noncommercial,  residential 
uses,  the  Secretary  shall  not  acquire  said 
land  by  condemnation. 

Sec  5  (ai  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  following 
the  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of  an  acre- 
age ill  the  area  described  in  section  2  of  this 
Act.  that  is  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary 
efficiently  administrable  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  Point  Reyes  National  Seasliore  by 
the  publication  of  notice  thereof  in  the 
Feder.-^a  Register. 

(b)  Such  notice  referred  to  In  subsection 
'al  of  this  section  shall  contain  a  (detailed 
description  of  the  boundaries  of  the  seashore 
which  shall  encompass  an  area  as  nearly  as 
practicable  identical  to  the  area  described 
m  section  2  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
forthwith  af-er  the  date  of  publication  of 
EU  h  notice  in  the  Federal  Register  (1)  send 
a  copy  of  such  notice,  together  with  a  map 
showing  such  boundaries,  by  registered  or 
certified  mail  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
and  to  the  governing  body  of  each  of  the 
p-ilitical  subdivisions  involved:  i2i  cause  a 
copy  of  such  notice  and  map  to  be  published 
In  one  or  more  newspapers  which  circulate 
In  each  of  the  localities;  and  (3)  cause  a 
certified  copy  of  such  notice,  a  copy  of  such 
map.  and  a  copy  of  this  Act  to  be  recorded 
at  tlie  registry  of  deeds  for  the  county  in- 
volved. 

Sec  6.  (a)  Any  owner  or  owners  (herein- 
after In  this  subsection  referred  to  as 
"owner")  of  Improved  property  on  the  date 
of  its  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  may,  as 
a  condition  to  such  acquisition,  retain  the 
right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  the  improved 
property  for  noncommercial  residential  ptir- 
poocs  for  a  term  ending  at  the  death  of  such 
owner,  the  death  of  his  spou!.  •,  or  the  day 
his  last  surviving  child  reaches  the  age  of 
thirty,  -whichever  is  the  latest  The  Secre- 
tary shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  en  the  date  of  such 
acqui.'ition  less  the  fair  market  value  on 
such  date  of  the  right  retaUied  by  the 
owner. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "im- 
proved property"  shall  mean  a  private  non- 
commercial dwelling.  Including  the  land  on 
which  it  Is  situated,  whose  construction  was 
begun  before  September  1.  1959.  and  struc- 
tures accessory  thereto  (hereinafter  in  this 
fUb.secuon  referred  to  as  "dwelling"),  to- 
gether wuh  such  amount  and  locus  of  tlie 
jirc'perty  adjoining  and  In  the  same  owner- 
ship as  such  dwelling  as  the  Secretary  des- 
ignates to  be  reasonably  necessary  for*  the 
enjoyment  of  such  dwelling  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  nonconimercial  residential  use  and 
occupancy.  In  making  such  designation  the 
Secretary  shall  take  Into  account  the  manner 
of  noncommercial  residential  use  and  oc- 
cupancy In  which  t!ie  dwelling  and  such  ad- 
joining property  has  usually  been  enjoyed 
by  itTj  owner  or  occupant. 

Sec  7.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  Act.  the  property  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  August  25.  1916  (39  Stat. 
6351,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  and  in 
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accordance  with  other  laws  of  general  appli- 
cation relating  to  the  national  park  system 
as  denned  by  the  Act  of  August  8,  1953  (67 
Sta'.  496),  except  that  authority  otherwise 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  management  of  natural  resources 
may  be  utilized  to  the  extent  he  finds  such 
authority  will  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  permit  hunting 
and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  under  his 
jurisdiction  within  the  seashore  in  such  areas 
and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe during  open  seasons  prescribed  by 
applicable  local.  State,  and  Federal  law. 
The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  officials  of 
the  State  of  California  and  any  political  sub- 
division thereof  who  have  jurisdiction  of 
hunting  and  fishing  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
any  such  regulations,  and  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  such  officials  regarding  such 
hunting  and  fishing  as  he  may  deem  desir- 
able. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  except 
that  no  more  than  $14,000,000  shall  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  acquisition  of  land  and 
waters  and  improvements  thereon,  and  inter- 
ests therein,  and  incidental  costs  relating 
thereto.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstances  is  held  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  persons  or  circumstances  other 
th.an  those  to  which  it  is  held  invalid,  shall 

not  be  affected  thereby. 

Ml-.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  this  meas- 
uie  is  the  second  of  the  bills  which  would 
preserve  great  areas  of  our  seashore  for 
public  use  that  has  been  considered  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affaii-s.  and  reported  to  the 
Senate.  Point  Reyes  is  an  area  of  great 
natural  beauty  and  recreational  poten- 
tialities located  on  the  Pacific  coast  ap- 
proximately 30  miles  north  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  bill  had  the  vei-y  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Amendments  were  care- 
fully worked  out.  and  committee  action 
on  it  was  unanimous. 

Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  three  great  national  sea- 
shore areas  to  be  preseived  for  public 
benefit  and  enjoyment  that  our  com- 
mittee hopes  to  move  forward  either  in 
this  session  or  early  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  We  have  already  passed  the 
Cape  Cod  bill,  and  it  has  been  signed  into 
law  by  President  Kennedy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment I  have  prepared  concoi'ning  the 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  project  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    by    Sfn-\tor    Bible 
point  reyes  n\tion.m.  .seashore 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  natural 
resources  last  February.  President  Kennedy 
pointed  out.  in  part: 

"From  the  beginning  of  civilization,  every 
nation's  basic  wealth  and  progress  has 
stemmed  in  large  measure  from  its  natural 
resources.  This  Nation  has  been,  and  is 
now.  especially  fortunate  in  the  blessings 
we  have  Inherited.  Our  entire  society  rests 
upon — and  is  dependent  upon— our  water, 
our    land,    our    forests,    and    our    minerals. 


How  we  use  these  resources  influences  our 
health,  security,  economy,  and  well-being 

"But  If  we  fall  to  chart  a  proper  course 
of  conservation  and  development— if  we 
fail  to  use  these  blessings  prudently—  we 
will  be  in   trouble  within   a  short  time. 

"Present  projections  tell  us  that  our  wa- 
ter use  will  double  in  the  next  20  years, 
that  we  are  harvesting  our  supply  of  hiigh- 
grade  timber  more  rapidly  than  the  devel- 
opment of  new  growth:  that  too  much  of 
our  fertile  topsoil  is  being  washed  away: 
that  our  minerals  are  being  exhausted  at 
increasing  rates:  and  that  the  Nation's  re- 
maining undeveloped  areas  of  great  natural 
beauty  are  being  rapidly  preempted  for 
other  uses." 

Later  in  this  message    the  President  said: 

■America's  health,  morale,  and  cull;ure 
have  long  benefited  from  our  national  parks 
and  forests,  and  our  fish  and  wildlife  op- 
portunities. Yet  these  facilities  and  i  re- 
sources are  not  now  adequate  to  meet  'the 
needs  of  a  fast-growing,  more  mobile  pop- 
ulation—and the  millions  of  visitor-days 
which  are  now  spent  in  federally  owned 
parks,  forests,  wildlife  refuges,  and  water 
reservoirs  will  triple  well  before  the  end  of 
this  century. 

■  To  meet  the  Federal  GoverinnenL's  ap- 
propriate share  of  the  responsibility  for  ful- 
filling these  needs,  the  following  steps  are 
essential:  ■ 

*  *  *  *  •  I 

"To  improve  both  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  public  recreational  opportunities.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  lead- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  seashore  and 
shoreline    areas    such    as    Cape    Cod.    Padre 

Island,  and  Point  Reyes  for  the  use  and  en- 
joyment of  the  public.  Unnecessary  delay 
in  acquiring  these  shores  so  vital  to  an  ade- 
qunte  public  recreation  system  results  in 
tremendously  increased  costs." 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lice  Lands  of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee, 
I  m.ide  an  official  inspection  trip  to  Point 
Reyes  this  spring,  and  from  my  own  knowl- 
edge and  observation.  I  heartily  concur  In 
the  President's  views.  It  Is  in  truth  an  area 
of  unique  charm,  great  natural  beauty,  and 
endowed  with  outstanding  recreational 
potentialities. 

It  is  described  by  the  "Pacific  Coast  Recrea- 
tion Area  Survey,"  published  in  1959,  as 
follows : 

"The  shoreline  varies  in  character.  With 
wide  s;indy  beaches,  wave-swept  caves,  joff- 
shore  rocks,  steep  coastal  bluffs  and'  tone 
3-mi!e  long  sandspit.  Tlie  upland  consists 
of  sand  dunes  and  grassland  graduating  into 
chaparral  and  magnificent  fir  and  pine  for- 
ests. ALSO  included  are  such  features  as 
Drakes  Estero  with  its  28  miles  of  shoreline, 
nine  inland  fresh-water  lakes  plus  Abbotts 
Lagoon  of  several  hundred  acres,  several  fresh 
and  s.ilt  water  marshes,  and  an  interesting 
variety  of  birds  and  mammals." 

The  Department  of  the  Interior's  report  on 
S.  476,  the  bill  now  before  us.  states: 

"Point  Reyes  is  one  of  the  nine  most  im- 
portant relatively  un.ipoiled  natural  jea- 
shore  areas  in  the  United  States.  This  |was 
revealed  by  a  comprehensive  survey  of  'the 
Nation's  entire  coastal  and  Great  Lakes 
shoreline.  Located  only  30  mi'.es  north  of 
San  Francisco,  the  proposed  national  sea- 
shore area  encompasses  som.e  45  miles  of 
undeveloped  sandy  beaches,  wave-swept 
caves,  offshore  rocks  and  steep  coastal  bluffs 
with  53,000  acres  of  upland,  including  dunes, 
coastal  grasslands,  chaparral,  and  fir  and  pine 
forested  mountains.  Moderated  by  the 
moist  ocean  breezes,  the  cool  summer  tem- 
peratures pro\ide  delightful  respite  from  the 
inland  heat.  This  climate,  in  combination 
with  the  great  variations  In  topography  jind 
soils  of  the  area,  has  produced  an  extraordi- 
nary diversity  of  forests,  beachlands.  grass- 
lands, dune  vegetation  and  marshes.  As  a 
result,  the  wildlife  exhibits  a  corresponding 


diversity,  ranging  from  salt-water  shore  birds 
to  birds  and  mammals  typical  of  dense 
mountain  forests.  Moreover,  historians  be- 
lieve that  Sir  Francis  Drake  may  have  re- 
paired his  vessel,  the  Golden  Hind,  here  In 
1579  before  starting  out  across  the  Pacific  on 
his  journey  around  the  world  ' 

As  mentioned  In  the  Interior  Department's 
report,  an  especially  fortunate  fact  about 
the  proposed  national  .seashore  Is  its  loca- 
tion: Point  Reyes  Is  within  easy  access  of 
the  highly  populous  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land area,  presently  containing  some  4'^ 
million  persons  with  an  estimated  increase 
to  7  million  by  1980.  The  highway  entrance 
to  the  peninsulr4  is  but  some  30  miles  or  so 
north  of  downtown  San  Francisco  In  addi- 
tion, the  National  and  State  road  pattern 
makes  it  easily  accessible  to  tourists  from 
all  parts  of  the  coiuitry 

An  aspect  of  the  pending  legislation  mer- 
iclng  particular  attention  Is  the  manner  in 
which  the  Interior  Committee  has  amended 
the  bill  to  protect  both  private  rights  and 
the  interests  of  the  State  of  California  with 
respect  to  hiuiting  and  fishing  in  the  area. 
The  committee  gave  full  and  careful  con- 
sideration to  e\ery  objection  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  proposed  national  seashore, 
especially  those  made  by  dairy  and  beef 
cattle  ranchers,  and  by  commercial  fisher- 
men. 

By  its  principal  amendment  to  section  4. 
the  committee  has  provided  for  the  desig- 
nation of  a  pastoral  zone  of  26.000  acres 
which  shall  not  be  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
without  the  consent  of  its  owners  as  long 
as  the  land  remains  in  Its  natural  state  or 
is  used  exclusively  for  ranching  or  dairying 
purposes.  Such  a  provision  permits  a  reduc- 
tion of  land  acquisition  costs  as  well  as  the 
fostering  of  long-established  ranching  and 
dairying  activities  which,  in  the  committee's 
Judgment,  will  not  interfere  with  the  public 
enjoyment  and  use  of  those  areas  on  the 
Point  Reyes  Peninsula  most  suitable  lor 
recreational  pursuits. 

The  new  language  In  section  4(a)  is 
designed  as  a  safeguard  of  ranching  and 
dairying  interests  in  those  arefis  where  the 
National  Park  Service  must  necessarily  ac- 
quire rights-of-way  for  the  development  of 
a(^cess  roads  through  the  pastoral  zone. 

Section  4ib)  permits  the  retention  in 
private  ownership  of  that  area  within  the 
proposed  seashore  boundaries  known  as 
Duck  Cove.  This  area  on  Tomales  Bay  is  a 
closely  held  property  presently  devoted  to 
seasonal  occupancy  by  its  owners,  as  long 
as  it  Is  maintained  for  private,  noncom- 
mercial, residential  use  It  will  not  be  ac- 
quired by  condemnation.  The  developed 
property  enjoys  a  somewhat  secluded  loca- 
tion that  would  neither  benefit  the  park 
development  scheme  if  acquired  nor  obstruct 
development  plans  if  permitted  to  remain  in 
Us  present  ownership. 

The  revLsed  language  of  section  7(b)  clar- 
ifies the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  the 
event  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  deter- 
mines that  himting  and  fishing  are  con- 
sistent with  seashore  objectives  and  requires 
that  hunting  and  fishing,  if  and  when  per- 
mitted, t>e  conducted  under  applicable  local, 
State,  and  Federal  laws. 

S.  476.  as  amended,  is  an  excellent  bill, 
preserving  as  it  does  an  outstanding  sea- 
shore area  for  the  enjoyment,  education, 
and  physical  well-being  of  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans of  today  as  well  as  of  future  genera- 
tions, and  at  the  same  lime  protecting 
priv.tte  and  State  interests. 

I  comanend  it  to  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Point 
Reyes  National  Soa,shore  bill  (S.  476  > 
is  sponsored  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  KuchelI  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  EngleI. 
Both  in  its  sponsorship  and  in  action  on 
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it,  the  measure  is  truly  a  nonpartisan 
one,  being  in  the  interests  of  all  of  the 
people  of  all  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended 
be  considered  as  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
committee  amendments  were  considered 
and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
tiie  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  For  many  years  I  have 
worked  assiduously  in  behalf  of  the  legis- 
lation now  before  the  Senate  to  estab- 
lish the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore. 
S.  476,  which  was  Jointly  introduced  by 
my  colleague  from  California  fMr. 
Engle]  and  myself,  is  the  result  of  the 
hopes  and  careful  planning  by  many 
public-spirited  citi2ens  who  are  inter- 
ested in  conserving  and  putting  to  con- 
trolled use  for  the  benefit  of  all  Ameri- 
cans the  unique  scenic,  scientific,  and 
recreational  areas  which  exist  within  our 
land.     As  early  as  1935.  the  Department 

of  the  Interior  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  53, 000 -acre  national  sea- 
shore recreation  area  at  Point  Reyes.  A 
preliminary  report  was  submitted  by  the 
National   Park  Service  in   1957. 

It  was  then  my  privilege  to  secure  an 
appropriation  so  that  a  more  detailed 
land  use  survey  and  economic  feasibility 
study  could  be  undertaken.  On  April  14, 
1960,  a  public  hearing  was  held  in  the 
area  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Aflfairs.  At  that  time,  the 
able  Director  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. Conrad  L.  'Wirth,  appeared  before 
the  committee  and  informed  the  group  of 
the  support  for  a  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
teriors Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks,  Historic  Sites,  BuUdingrs,  and 
Monuments.  A  3-year  survey  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Ser\'ice  agreed  with  this 
recommendation. 

On  August  10,  I960,  the  then  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Fred  A.  Beaton,  favor- 
ably recommended  such  legislation.  In 
this  session  of  Congress,  under  the  care- 
ful guidance  and  distinguished  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible),  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  held  3  days  of  hearings  on  S.  476. 
The  subcommittee  chairman  and  sev- 
eral other  members  again  vL-^ited  the  area 
so  that  they  would  have  an  on-the-scene 
knowledge  of  the  vastness  and  the  beauty 
which  had  been  de.scribed  to  them  by  the 
proponents  of  this  measure  as  well  as 
attempt  to  arrive  at  an  equitable  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  which  inevitably 
arise  in  a  project  of  this  scope.  Follow- 
ing this  visit  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  and  the  full  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  favorably  and  unani- 
mously reported  the  measure  which  is 
now  before  you. 

The  proposed  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore.  If  established,  would  include 
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53,000  acres  of  the  64,000  acres  which 
form  the  Point  Reyes  Peninsula^  be- 
ginning approximately  15  miles  north  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Golden  Gate  Chan- 
nel of  San  Francisco  Bay  and  extending 
northward  for  45  miles.  In  this  umque 
area  of  wide,  sandy  beaches,  with  stark 
offshore  rocks,  one  can  stand  high  on 
the  coastal  bluffs  and  look  out  to  a  tur- 
bulent ocean  where  382  years  ago  In 
1579  that  valiant  English  sailor.  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  who  plyed  the  Spanish 
Main,  is  said  to  have  put  in  to  what  is 
now  appropriately  known  as  Drake's 
Bay.  to  repair  his  vessel,  the  Golden 
Htnde. 

The  seclusion  that  this  peaceful  inlet 
offered  was  to  remain  with  the  passage 
of  the  centuries.  Since  the  now  well- 
knowTi  Golden  Gate  and  San  Francisco 
Bay  was  accidently  discovered  almost 
two  centuries  later  in  1769,  by  the  Span- 
ish explorer,  Don  Caspar  de  Portola. 
who  was  traveling  north  from  San  Diego 
by  land. 

Much  of  the  isolation  and  poetic 
charm  remains  despite  the  fact  that  this 
unique  land  area  is  located  so  close  to 
one  of  the  major  metropolitan  areas 
of  our  Nation,  the  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land Bay  area.  Besides  the  small  com- 
munities of  Bolinas  and  Inverness  and 
such  other  groupings  as  Duck  Cove  and 
lsGlat.ed  homes  here  and  there,  the 
peninsula  is  largely  occupied  with  fine 
dairy  and  beef  ranches. 

In  1960.  a  detailed  study  showed  that 
there  were  15  dairy  ranches  totaling  ap- 
proximately 19.000  acres  and  10  beef 
cattle  ranches  with  a  total  of  23,000 
acres  which  were  located  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  present  proposed  sea- 
sliore.  An  equitable  solution  in  pre- 
serving the  local  economy  has  been 
reached  in  the  bill  before  you.  Approxi- 
mately 26.000  acres  within  the  53,000- 
acre  national  seashore  has  been  set  aside 
to  preserve  most  of  the  ranching  and 
dairying  lands. 

As  long  as  these  areas  are  maintained 
for  their  present  purposes  which  are  vital 
to  the  needs  of  Marin  County  and  the 
bay  area,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
will  not  be  able  to  acquire  them.  Over 
2.000  additional  acres  include  the  com- 
munications facilities  belonging  to  the 
Radio  Corp.  of  America,  and  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
A  similar  parcel  of  almost  2.000  acres  is 
operated  as  a  religious  retreat  for  the 
Vedanta  Society  of  Northern  California. 
By  continuine  uses  which  are  not  incom- 
patible with  the  purposes  of  the  park  the 
acquL-i^ition  costs  have  been  greatly  de- 
creased and  the  total  amount  authorized 
has  been  set  at  $14  million. 

Mr.  President,  one  other  parcel  of  land 
known  as  Duck  Cove  of  approximately  16 
acres  of  which  8  are  usable  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore but  provision  was  made  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  "shall  not  ac- 
quire said  land  by  condemnation"  as 
long  as  it  'is  devoted  to  the  sole  purpose 
of  noncommercial,  residential  uses." 
The  community  of  Duck  Cove  which  was 
incorporated  to  formalize  long-existing 
arrangements  as  to  the  use  of  the  com- 
mon facilities  such  as  the  playground 
and  beach  area  is  delighted  with  the  es- 


tablishment of  the  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore. 

This  little  group  of  10  members  was 
founded  originally  15  years  ago  when  Dr. 
Richard  Wistar,  a  professor  at  Mills  Col- 
lege, visited  a  tiny  cove  with  a  small  strip 
of  beach  frontage  on  Tomales  Bay.  ad- 
jacent to  the  Tomales  Bay  State  Park. 
He  sank  a  well  and  with  neighborly  help 
built  an  access  road.  It  was  the  unani- 
mous feeling  of  all  members  of  the  Sub- 
corrmiittee  on  Pubhc  Lands  that  the  com- 
munity nature  of  this  group  called  for 
the  privil^e  of  transferabihty  in  case 
one  of  the  members  passed  on.  It  is  not 
the  intent  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  to  permit  further 
subdivision  than  that  already  provided. 

The  CcMnmittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  noted  in  its  report  on  S.  476 
that — 

This  area  on  Tomales  Bay  Is  a  closely  held 
property  presently  devoted  to  seasonal  oc- 
cupancy by  its  owners:  as  long  as  It  is  main- 
tained for  private,  noncommercial,  residential 
use  it  will  not  be  acquired  by  condemna- 
tion. The  developed  property  enjoj-s  a 
somewhat  secluded  location  that  would  nei- 
ther benefit  the  park  development  scheme 
If  acquired  nor  obstruct  development  plans 
if  permitted  to  remain  in  its  present  owner- 
ship. 

Point  Reyes  has  been  aptly  called  a 
pern  of  the  California  coastline.  'With 
the  passace  of  this  legislation,  it  will 
truly  be  a  gem  of  the  American  coast- 
line—available for  all  the  people  who 
seek  quiet  solitude;  or  hiking,  biking,  or 
riding  on  the  many  paths  and  byways  to 
be  constructed ;  or  a  pleasant  drive  along 
the  winding  roads  as  the  fog  creeps  in 
from  the  vast  Pacific.  Here  now  for  all 
our  people  is  an  area  ranging  from 
majestic  hills  to  grassy  lowlands:  an  ar- 
ray of  wildflowers  to  Douglas-fir;  an 
occasional  marsh  to  wide  strips  of  sand : 
and  floating  birds  such  as  geese  and  peli- 
cans and  animals  such  as  sea  lions  and 
hair  seals.  Now  this  uniqueness  belongs 
to  the  people. 

I  most  earnestly  urge  prompt  approval 
by  the  Senate  of  this  measure  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  of  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, who  also  has  had  a  longstanding 
interest  in  this  particular  area.  Senator 
Engle  has  been  most  helpful  in  bringing 
this  meritorious  measure  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  its  present  well-considered 
form. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr,  President.  I  desire 
to  join  with  my  senior  colleague  in  ex- 
pressing our  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
handled  the  proposed  legislation  for  the 
attention  and  courtesy  he  has  shown  to 
the  p>eople  of  our  State.  'We  appreciate 
particularly  the  time  that  he  personally 
took  to  investigate,  along  with  otht-r 
members  of  the  committee,  the  site  of 
this  proposed  park. 

The  area  is  one  remaining  place  where 
millions  of  people  who  live  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  will  have  on  oppor- 
timity  in  the  future  to  go  for  recrea- 
tional purposes.  The  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate today  in  passing  the  bill  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  preserving  one  of  the 
really  great  recreational  areas  of  the 
country,  and  multitudes  of  people  will 
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be  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
IMr.  Bible  1,  the  committee,  and  the 
Congress  for  the  action  taken  today. 

Mr.  President,  section  1  of  this  bill 
states  its  official   purpose,  which   is  "to 

serve  and  preserve,  for  purposes  of  pub- 
he  recreation,  benefit,  and  inspiration,  a 
portion  of  the  diminishing  seashore  of 
the  United  States  that  remains  unde- 
veloped." The  significant  point  that  I 
wish  to  make  is  that  if  S.  476  is  approved 
by  the  87th  Congress,  this  worthy  pur- 
pose can  be  achieved  within  close  prox- 
imity of  one  of  the  great  metropolitan 
areas  of  our  country. 

This  probably  is  our  last  opportunity, 
with  respect  to  both  time  and  geography, 
to  accomplish  our  purpose  anywhere 
near  a  growing  urban  area  like  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  region.  But  we  do  still 
have  the  opportunity.  The  rugged 
grandeur  of  the  seacoast.  the  wild  beauty 
of  the  redwood  groves,  and  the  pastoral 
loveliness  of  the  rolling  farmlands  still 
remain  unspoiled  on  the  Point  Reyes 
Peninsula  approximately  35  miles  from 
downtown  San  Franci-sco. 

Unless  this  area  is  pre.servcd  it  will  not 
remain  in  its  natural  state  very  long. 
The  whole  bay  reaion  is  expanding 
rapidly,  as  I  will  show  by  some  popula- 
tion statistics.  This  fact  is  not  only  a 
warning  that  we  must  act  now  or  never 
with  respect  to  Point  Reyes,  but  it  also 
is  fair  indication  of  the  large  mass  of 
people  who  will  need  the  recreational 
space  here  available  and  who  will  be  able 
to  enjoy  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore to  be  established  by  this  bill. 

The  1960  census  gave  the  official  popu- 
lation of  the  nine-county  San  Francisco 
Bay  metropolitan  area  as  3,638,000.  The 
Depaitment  of  Commerce  has  just  com- 
pleted a  special  study  of  the  area  which 
predicts  that  the  population  of  the  nine 
counties  will  increase  to  5.729,000  by  1980. 
The  projection  for  the  year  2000  is 
8.261,000. 

Beyond  the  nine-county  bay  region. 
Point  Reyes  has  an  especial  appeal  to 
the  citizens  of  the  dry  and  hot  counties 
of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Val- 
leys. That  appeal  is  the  sight  of  the 
surging  sea,  the  coolness  of  the  ocean 
breezes  and.  yes.  even  the  fog  which  is 
fairly  common  to  the  whole  Golden  Gate 
area  in  midsummer. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore is  designed  to  serve  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  region  alone,  or  California 
alone.  This  legislation  would  preserve 
Point  Reyes  for  the  recreational  use  and 
inspiration  and  enjoyment  of  every  U.S. 
citizen.  I  think  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice is  correct  when  it  predicts  that  visi- 
tors to  Point  Reyes  may  be  expected  from 
every  State  in  the  Union. 

This  is  not  a  new  proposnl.  The  Con- 
eiess  has  had  an  opportunity  to  ponder 
the  merits  of  Point  Reyes  as  a  national 
seashore  for  more  than  3  years.  I  first 
proposed  the  legislation  as  House  Resolu- 
tion 634  in  July  1958  in  the  85th  Con- 
gress. It  was  approved  by  the  House 
committee  but  not  taken  up  on  the  floor. 
I  introduced  it  also  in  the  86th  Congress, 
as  S.  2428,  which  served  to  expedite  an 
intensive  Park  Service  study  of  the  area. 
With  the  study  completed,  in  January 


of  this  year  I  introduced  the  more  de- 
tailed and  perfected  version  as  S.  476 

I  want  to  compliment  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  for  his  legislative 
handling   of  the  bill   in  committee.     As 

chairman  of  the  Public  Lands  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Interior  Comimit- 
tee.  Senator  Bible  ha.s  conducted  exten- 
sive hearings,  both  in  California  and  in 
Washington.  He  has  worked  out  certain 
amendments  to  the  original  bill  which 
have  solved  many  problems  and  accom- 
modated the  interests  of  many  uroups 
involved,  without  sacrificing  the  basic 
public  interest  and  without  chopping  off 
the  land  areas  needed  for  park  purposes. 
He  has  brought  a  bill  to  the  floor  whicii 
meets  my  objective  as  tlie  author  of  the 
legislation  and  which  satisfies  the  ex- 
pressed interests  of  all  of  the  major 
groups  concerned. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bjll  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  i)roposed.  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  'S.  476)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a.c^^reed  to. 


THE  OREGON  DUNES:  AN  AREA 
UNEQUALED  ON  THE  NORTH 
AMERICAN    CONTINENT 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr,  President, 
in  recent  hours  many  bills  have  been 
passed  by  the  Senate.  Yesterday,  the 
Senate  passed  the  bill  to  create  and  regu- 
late wilderness  areas  in  our  country  and 
for  the  preservation  of  many  of  our  nat- 
ural resources — the  fii-st  bill  of  that  sort 
ever  to  be  pa.s.sed  by  either  House  of 
Congress. 

I  was  glad  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today  when  the  two  Senators 
from  California  commented  .so  succinctly 
on  another  historic  bill;  namely,  the  one 
creating  at  Point  Reyes  the  second  na- 
tional seashore  park.  I  was  delighted 
to  hear  the  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia state  that  the  overflow  from  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  will  find  the 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  an  ex- 
cellent recreational  area. 

I  wish  to  urge  that  the  overflow  travel 
just  a  few  miles  to  the  north,  where 
there  is  a  very  scenic  area  for  them  to 
visit,  and  it  will  soon  join  the  great  State 
on  the  .south  in  a  national  seashore 
development, 

Mr.  President,  early  this  year  a  group 
of  my  constituents  organized  a  Commit- 
tee for  the  Oregon  Dunes  to  help  pre- 
serve a  particularly  scenic  section  of  my 
state's  beautiful  coastline.  The  com- 
mittee, under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr 
James  A,  Mount,  of  Portland,  undertook 
an  objective  study  of  the  area  and  the 
various  proposals  which  had  been  ad- 
vanced for  its  future  development. 

The  conclusion  of  this  citizen '.s  com- 
mittee  was   that   establishment    of    the 


Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore,  with 
proper t  safeguards,  provides  many  ad- 
vantages over  other  proposals  for  man- 
atrint;  the  area.  I  am  pU-ased.  of  course. 
with  the  decision  of  the  Committee  for 

the  Oregon  Dunes,  becau.se  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  enactment  of  a  bill  I  introduced 
early  this  year.  S.  992.  would  accom- 
plish the  objectives  sought  by  this  group 
of  outstanding  Oregon  citizens. 

President  Kennedy  has  signed  into  law 
the  act  to  establish  the  Cape  Cod  Na- 
tional Seashore.  I  certainly  shaie  the 
hope  expressed  by  the  President  that  this 
legislation  will  serve  as  the  pattern  and 
forerunner  for  action  on  other  national 
seashore  recreation  bills  pending  before 
Congress,  including  the  Oregon  Dunes 
National  Seashore. 

Mr.  President,  the  Oregon  Dunes  is  an 
area  unequaled  on  the  North  America 
continent.  As  such,  it  is  certainly  de- 
serving of  protection  and  development  as 
a  imit  of  the  national  park  system.  This 
is  the  theme  of  a  detailed  analysis  and 
report  which  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Committee  for  the  Orecon  Dunes.  I  ask 
consent  to  include  the  text  of  the  report 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  with  my  re- 
marks; and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  comments  on  the  Oregon  Dunes 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  the 
remarks  of  the  able  Senators  from  Cali- 
fornia on  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore bill  which  was  passed  this  morn- 
ing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  report  is  as  follows: 
The  Oregon   Dvnes  and  the  Wlse   DtxrisioN 

This  appraisal  of  the  OregLin  Dunes  are.i 
is  based  upon  our  desire  that  this  unique 
area  of  the  Oregon  coast  be  developed  to 
provide  the  mo.st  suitable  recreational  bene- 
fits for  the  public  and  the  greatest  economic 
benefits  to  the  surrounding  area  and  to  Ore- 
gon, and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  es- 
sential character  of  this  unusually  attractive 
area  as  part  of  our  national  heritage  It  Is 
undertaken  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  es- 
sential facts  about  the  variovis  programs 
that  have  been  proposed  for  the  dunes  area, 
to  try  and  determine  what  would  be  the 
most  desirable  development  program,  and  to 
recommend  for  the  dunes  a  development  pro- 
gram that  should  have  the  active  support  of 
the  citizens  and  political  leaders  of  Oregon 
and  the  Nation 

While  different  political  leaders  have  been 
Identified  in  varying  degrees  with  different 
proposals  for  the  development  of  the  Oregon 
Dunes,  we  believe  that  the  dunes  develop- 
ment program  shotild  be  nonpartisan  and 
this  report  is  prepared  in  that  spirit. 

CH.^RACTER    OF   OREGON    DUNES 

The  Oregon  Dunes  area  is  almost  uni- 
versally regarded  by  all  interested  parties  as 
an  area  of  tinique  beauty  and  great  poten- 
tial for  recreational  use.  There  is  no  com- 
parable area  on  the  Pacific  coiist  with  the 
natural  characteristics  of  the  Oregon  Dunes 
and  it  was  Identified  as  one  of  four  or 
five  most  outst.^inding  natural  areas  of  any 
kind  on  the  west  coast  by  a  survey  of  the 
coast  conducted  by  the  National  Park  Service 
In  1959.  The  sand  dunes  them.selves  have 
been  identified  as  the  most  outst»ndii-.g  ex- 
ample of  shifting  dunes  to  l>e  found  any- 
where on   the  North  American  Continent. 

DUNES  PRIMARY  VALUE  IS  RECREATIONAL 

It  Is  generally  recognized  by  all  inter- 
ested parties  that  recreational  development 
is  the  primary  economic  value  of  the  Oregon 
Dunes.  In  addition  to  the  mass  recreation 
tises  of  the  area  such  as  boating,  swimming. 
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hiking,  museums,  etc  ,  all  plans  recognize 
the  special  recreation  qualities  of  the  area 
which  are  sulUible  for  trail  hiking,  bird 
watching,  opportunities  for  solitude,  scien- 
tific observation,  scenic  vistas  and  other  fea- 
tures Of  esthetic  and  inspirational  charac- 
ter.   In  fact,  there  has  seldom  been  an  area 

that  has  had  a  recreation  potential  so  over- 
whelmingly superior  to  all  other  possible 
purposes  Since  this  basic  fact  has  been 
recognized,  the  choice  that  Oregon  must 
make  Is  between  the  alternate  programs  of 
recreational  development  that  have  been 
proposed, 

FOREST  SERVICr  PROPOS\L 

The  U.S  Forest  Service  has  recentlv  pre- 
sented a  comprehensive  program  for  trie  de- 
velopment of  a  portion  of  the  Siuslaw  Na- 
tional Forest  In  the  Oregon  Dunes  area  into 
a  major  recreational  area  Representative 
DtTRNo  has  Introduced  a  bill  in  Congress 
giving  legal  sanction  to  this  program  and 
authorizing  an  expenditure  of  $9  million  over 
a  10-year  period  for  this  purpose  The  sali- 
ent facts  of  the  Forest  Service  proposal  are 
discussed  In  the  following  paragraphs 

The  Forest  Service  land  lies  almost  en- 
tirely west  of  U,S  101  and  adjoins  only  a 
very  small  fraction  of  the  shorelines  of  the 
principal       lakes  There      are      significant 

amounts  of  private  land  within  this  area, 
including  most  of  the  property  adjacent  to 
the  highway.  Under  Forest  Service  regula- 
tions this  property  could  only  be  acquired 
through  volunu\ry  exchange  of  the  private 
lands  for  other  Forest  Service  proi>erty  out- 
side the  area. 

Tlie  Forest  Service  recreational  plan  en- 
visions the  development  of  a  large  number 
of  campsites,  and  swimming  and  boating 
facilities  to  the  extent  that  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice land  gives  access  to  lakes,  which  is  limited 
In  addition.  In  a  new  departure  for  the 
Forest  Service,  they  propose  an  active  rec- 
reational program  which  includes  special  in- 
terpretive   facilities    and    staff 

This  latter  proposal  deserves  careful  con- 
sideration, for  an  appraisal  of  Its  signifi- 
cance Includes  many  factors.  Probably  the 
foremost  factor  is  that  this  would  be  a"  pro- 
^'ram  new  to  Forest  Service  experience 
Heretofore  their  program  has  been  almost 
entirely  passive,  basically  providing  the 
facilities  for  camping.  It  has  been  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  that  has  conducted  ac- 
tive interpretive  programs  in  the  ouist,-ind- 
ing  natural  areas  of  the  country 

The  Forest  Service  has  been  primarily  or- 
ganized, and  its  personnel  have  basically 
been  trained,  for  a  program  of  land  man- 
agement, principally  forest  management 
Recreation  has  largely  been  an  auxiliary 
consideration  The  Forest  Service  is  not 
organized  for  the  planning  and  management 
of  active  programs  for  preservation  of  unique 
recreational,  scenic,  scientific,  and  geological 
areas  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  at  large 
It  IS  appropriate  to  wonder  how  effective 
an  active  program  could  be  developed  bv  an 
organization  whose  basic  alms  and  opera- 
tions are  of  a  fundamentally  different  char- 
acter, and  where  career  success  does  not  lie 
in  achievements  in  the  preservation  and 
Interpretive  development  of  outstanding 
unique  natural  areas. 

The  Forest  Service  proposal  envisions  hav- 
ing only  technical  personnel  on  duty  on  a 
permanent  basis  and  hiring  temporary  per- 
sonnel for  the  heavy  tourist  season  It 
appears  probable  that  the  supervision  of  the 
Oregon  Dunes  would  continue  to  be  respon- 
sibility of  the  Smith  River  ranger,  who  is 
located  outside  the  Oregon  Dunes  and  has 
many  other  responsibilities  of  greater  Im- 
portance  to  his  professional  career 

The  Forest  Service  report  talks  of  multiple 
use,  but  this  is  an  empty  phrase  for  recrea- 
tion is  the  only  significant  use  of  this  area. 
This  fact  has  been  recognized  bv  the  Forest 
Service  In  their  earlier  action  ba'nnlng  graz- 
ing   and    their    proposal    to    eliminate    any 
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general  timber  cutting  There  are  situations 
where  a  single  use  is  the  only  appropriate 
use  for  an  area  and  other  activities  are  both 
limited  in  potential  and  harmful  to  the  best 
use.  Multiple  use  is  not  applicable  to  the 
Oregon  Dunes, 

THE  DUHNO  BILL  (HR  6528  > 
It  is  known  that  the  original  Fore.?t  Serv- 
ice plans  for  this  area  were  modified  in 
.accordance  with  Repre.sentatlve  Durnc's 
wishes,  which  he  Incorporated  in  his  bill. 
This  bill  has  several  unique  features. 

One  of  these  Is  the  appropriation  of  »9 
million  over  a  10  year  period  for  the  devel- 
<ipment  of  the  Oregon  Dunes  This  is  many 
times  any  amount  mentioned  in  other  de- 
velopment plans  and  there  is  no  indication 
ol  how  It  is  to  be  spent.  The  Pacific  North- 
west regional  office  of  the  Forest  Service  has 
no  information  on  the  utilization  of  this 
sum  of  money  A  request  for  a  budgetary 
allocation  of  this  sum  ha*  been  sent  to 
Representative  Durno  and  the  Chief  For- 
ester 

Another  aspect  of  the  Durno  bill  that 
deserves  special  consideration  is  that  while 
It  directs  that  recreation  and  conservation 
of  scenic  values  are  to  be  major  purpose* 
of  this  area  it  also  specifically  states  that 
no  unnecessary  restrictions  are  to  be  placed 
on  other  utilization  of  the  area  This  means 
that  the  Forest  Service  must  permit  other 
uses  of  the  area  subject  onlv  to  the  vague 
lim.ltatlon  that  recreatlona"]  and  scenic 
values  are  to  be  major  purposes  This  raises 
the  real  hazard  that  individual  lnt«rpret,a- 
tions  could  result  In  other  activities  that 
would  significantly  change  the  nattiral  char- 
acter of  the  Oregon  Dunes  Actually.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  deny  other  activities 
because  the  phrasing  of  the  bill  directs  that 
they  are  to  be  permitted. 

This  Is  in  contrast  to  a  national  seashore 
under  National  Park  Service  administration 
which  would  preserve  the  area  for  all  time 
for  recreation  purposes  and  would  not  be 
suDject  to  change  by  changing  administra- 
tl.c  policies  If  unique  natural  areas  such 
as  Oregon  Dunes  are  to  be  preserved  under 
a  long-range  policy  of  con.-iervnt ion  and  pro- 
tection, administrative  discretion  must  be 
limited  to  well-defined  areas  so  that  a  hasty. 
Ill-considered  administrative  decision  (per- 
haps by  a  .single  mam  cannot  destroy  for 
hundreds  of  years  or  perhaps  forever  the 
extraordinary  natural  values  of  the  area 
sought  to  be  preserved. 

The  significant  fact  Is  that  the  Durno  bill 
gives  wide  discretionary  power  and  specifi- 
cally St,ates  that  the  Oregon  Dunes  shall  be 
utilized  for  other  purposes  without  unneces- 
sary restrictions  This  provides  for  less  pro- 
tection of  the  area  Than  is  found  in  nailonal 
park  legislation,  which  clearly  specifies  the 
preservation  of  the  natural  ciiaracter  of  an 
area  and  would  require  congressional  action 
to  permit  any  fundamental  change.  Long 
experience  has  shown  that  such  a  major 
safeguard  against  the  pressures  of  special 
Interests  is  highly  desirable  Scenic  and 
recreational  values  are  generally  Inter- 
preted in  a  very  narrow  sense  unless  they  are 
clearly  and  firmly  made  the  sole  purpose  of 
an  area. 

At  the  present  time  the  Forest  Service  pro- 
poses to  limit  timber  cutting  to  dead, 
diseased,  and  dangerous  trees  However, 
there  is  no  bar  to  more  extensive  timber  cut- 
ting at  a  later  date,  even  though  the  dollar 
return  would  be  insignificant  In  terms  of  the 
recreational  Income  that  would  be  available 
through  comprehensive  development.  An 
additional  hazard  to  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  area  is  the  danger  that  the  proposed 
cutting,  unless  very  strictly  controlled, 
would  be  undertaken  In  a  manner  that  would 
be  destructive  of  the  natural  and  Bcenic 
value. 

The  Forest  Service  believes  it  vital  to 
subllize  through  planting  approximately 
6,600  of   the   18,200  acres  of  dunes   within 


their  proposed  area  Other  estimates  indi- 
cate that  the  actual  moving  dunes  between 
the  Sulslaw  and  Umpqua  Rivers  totals  onlv 
approximately  8,500  acres  and  that  the  pro- 
portion of  this  area  that  might  be  stabilized 
under  the  Forest  Service  program  could  be 

as  high  as  75  percent  The  Park  Service 
would  stabilize  a  much  smaller  area,  at  most 
only  a  fourth  of  the  Forest  Service  plans  and 
possibly  less  than  that  This  difference  in 
approach  is  important,  for  the  basic  attrac- 
tion of  the  open  dunes  is  their  unique,  living, 
moving  character  The  more  the  dunes  are 
stabilized,  the  greater  will  be  the  inter- 
ference with  the  processes  of  nature  and  the 
greater  will  be  the  destruction  ol  the  dis- 
tinctive nature  of  the  area 

While  the  Forest  Service  program  plans 
the  maximum  development  of  the  lakes  with- 
in the  Forest  Service  boimdaries,  these  lakes 
are  very  limited  in  size  compared  with  those 
that  would  be  developed  under  the  national 
park  program  The  Forest  Service  lakes 
total  only  630  acres  altogether  The  in- 
clusion of  the  principal  lakes  which  wovUd  be 
part  of  the  national  park  development  would 
add  4.250  additional  acres  of  lake  surface 
which  would  be  available  for  comprehensive 
recreational  development 

THE      NATIONAL      SEASHORE      PROPOSAL       (S.      992  1 

The  national  seashore  proposal,  which  is 
embodied  in  a  bill  Introduced  bv  Senator 
Neuberglr,  directs  that  the  Oregon  Dunes 
area  be  administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  The  program  which  would  result 
from  its  adoption  would  differ  in  a  number 
of  Significant  respects  from  either  a  contin- 
uation of  the  present  development  of  the 
area  or  the  development  that  would  occur 
if  the  Durno  bill  were  passed 

A  very  important  difference  would  be  the 
area  involved  The  national  seashore  would 
include  the  entire  area  of  the  Oregon  Dunes 
that  belongs  together  naturally  geologically, 
and  recreationally  The  very  significant  dif- 
lerence  Is  the  Inclusion  of  the  principal 
lakes,  which  were  formed  by  the  ancient 
dunes,  and  the  area  bordering"  US  Highway 
101  It  would  also  mean  the  ultimate  ac- 
quisition of  all  private  land  within  the  area 
rnimproved  land  wotild  be  acquired  Imme- 
diately. Improved  land  which  was  being 
utilized  for  noncommercial  residential  pur- 
poses would  be  acquired  over  an  extended 
period.  Basically  the  national  seashore  pro- 
posal envisions  the  creation  of  an  integrated 
unit  comprising  all  of  the  principal  areas 
of  the  Oregon  Dunes.  This  area  would  be 
developed  as  a  unit  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive recreation  use  and  to  preser\e  the  es- 
sential natural  beauty  of  the  area. 

Controlled  use  of  the  extensive  mass  rec- 
reation areas,  adjoining  the  unique  natural 
areas,  permits  the  preser\  ,ition  of  the  lat- 
ter. A  smaller  Federal  area,  such  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Durno  bill,  will  result  In  re- 
duced ability  to  control  u.se  and  to  protect 
uiiiqueness  A  far  greater  use  pressure  is 
brought  to  be.ir  upon  a  smaller  recreation 
area  which  can  result  in  serious  overu.<;e 
and  destruction  of  some  of  the  unique  fea- 
tures in  the  name  of  recreation,  as  has  al- 
ready occurred  In  some  of  the  fine  State 
parks  along  the  coast. 

The  program  for  the  acquisition  of  pri- 
vate property  has  several  features  which 
should  be  clearly  vinderstood.  Owners  of 
residential  property  may  retain  use  of  it  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  the  lives  of  their 
spouses,  and  their  children  until  they  are 
21,  or  for  25  years,  whichever  is  latest.  The 
propel  ty  may  be  conveyed  or  leased  Zoning 
regulations  are  to  be  established  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  area. 

However,  private  property  shall  not  be  ac- 
quired for  the  seashore  if  it  consists  of  a 
Blngle-family  dwelling,  and  adjoining  land, 
which  was  constrticted  before  January  1. 
1961.  and  which  is  in  an  area  with  an  ap- 
proved zoning  law.  In  addition,  local  prop- 
erty taxes  win  continue  to  be  imposed  on  ill 
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public  property  acquired  In  the  area  which 
Is  leased  to  a  person  In  whose  hands  prop- 
erty Is  taxable  and  on  all  private  property 
which,  by  virtue  of  approved  zoning,  is  not 
acquired. 

When  private  land  is  acquired,  payments 
equivalent  to  the  taxes  on  It  will  be  paid  to 
the  appropriate  county  for  the  balance  of 
the  year  of  acquisition  and  the  2  suc- 
ceeding years.  At  the  end  of  this  period  it 
Is  expected  that  increases  In  property  values 
adjacent  to  the  national  seashore  will  more 
than  compensate  for  the  tax  loss. 

The  development  program  for  the  national 
seashore  has  been  subject  to  considerable 
public  misunderstanding,  which  has  compli- 
cated the  appraisal  of  the  national  seashore 
development  program.  A  national  seashore 
deviates  In  several  significant  respects  from 
a  national  park.  While  both  of  them  are 
limited  to  areas  of  such  outstanding  and 
unique  natural  attractiveness  that  they 
warrant  special  preservation  and  develop- 
ment, a  national  seashore  is  also  an  area  that 
can  sustain  a  much  more  varied  and  inten- 
sive recreational  program.  The  Oregon 
Dunes  program  would  actively  encourage 
maxlmimi  recreational  enjoyment  consistent 
with  the  preservation  of  the  natural  values 
of  the  area.  A  major  recreational  activity 
which  is  specifically  permitted  by  the  na- 
tional seashore  bill  is  hunting,  which  is  not 
allowed  in  national  parks. 

Another  Important  feature  of  the  Oregon 
Dunes  National  Seashore  bill  Is  the  provision 
permitting  the  withdrawal  of  ground  and 
siu-face  water  for  use  outside  the  seashore, 
as  long  as  it  does  not  materially  impair  the 
scenic,  scientific,  and  recreational  features 
of  the  national  seashore. 

Commercial  and  industrial  use  of  land 
within  the  national  seashore  is  prohibited, 
except  as  it  may  be  specifically  aiithorized  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  being  de- 
sirable for  the  recreational  development  of 
the  seashore  and  in  harmony  with  its  natu- 
ral values. 

The  national  park  program  provides  for 
extensive  consultation  with  the  State  of 
Oregon  In  the  development  and  administra- 
tion of  their  program.  An  advisory  board  of 
five  members  would  be  established,  two  of 
whom  would  be  residents  of  counties  in  the 
seashore.  Two  of  the  board  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
three  by  the  Governor  of  Oregon. 

In  addition,  the  appropriate  Oregon  offi- 
cials shall  be  consulted  in  the  establishment 
of  hunting  and  fishing  regulations  and  co- 
operative arrangements  may  be  est.-ibllshed. 
While  some  Individuals  have  felt  that  fish- 
ing and  hunting  within  national  park  boun- 
daries should  be  directly  managed  by  the 
State,  there  are  very  good  re.^sons  why  such 
a  policy  would  be  both  Inappropriate  and 
hazardous.  There  should  never  be  two  agen- 
cies administering  a  major  recreational  area. 
In  such  a  situation  there  would  be  danger 
of  a  festering  disagreement  developing  be- 
tween the  Park  Service  staff,  which  is 
charged  with  the  general  recreational  devel- 
opment program,  and  a  State  agency  whose 
program  Is  for  one  use.  In  addition.  If  the 
Federal  Government  should  give  up  a  por- 
tion of  Its  management  rights  in  Oregon,  it 
would  establish  a  precedent  for  similar  ac- 
tion elsewhere.  This  would  create  a  con- 
stant problem  of  conflicting  management  In 
all  national  parks,  together  with  the  In- 
trusion of  state  politics  Into  park  manage- 
ment wherever  and  whenever  aspiring  poli- 
ticians felt  It  personally  advantageous  to  do 
so. 

Actually,  it  Is  very  likely  that  the  Park 
Service  hunting  and  fishing  program  would 
be  largely  In  harmony  with  the  State's  de- 
sires. The  principal  hunting  actlvltv,  which 
would  be  waterfowl.  Is  basically  governed  by 
Federal  regulations  now.  Fishing  regula- 
tions are  likely  to  be  essentially  the  same  as 
State  regulations.  Since  the  national  sea- 
shore bill  specifically  provides  for  consulta- 
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tlon  and  cooperation,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  real  basis  for  concern.  Certainly. 
it  would  be  difficult  to  Justify  opposition  to 
a  development  program  which  would  do  so 
much  for  the  recreational  and  econonUc  wel- 
fare of  Oregon  solely  on  this  point. 

The  creation  of  a  national  seashore  would 
mean  the  establishment  of  a  substantial 
park  staff  in  the  area  on  a  permanent  basis. 
This  permanent  staff  would  be  supple- 
mented by  a  number  of  temporary  em- 
ployees during  the  season  of  heavy  tourist 
use. 

The  national  seashore  staff  would  super- 
vise the  recreation  development  of  the  -u-ea, 
carry  out  an  active  program  to  encourage 
full  recreational  use  of  the  area  and  create 
and  conduct  interpretive  programs.  Tramed 
ranger  naturalists  will  conduct  e.ttensive 
programs  of  a  scientific,  educational  charac- 
ter utilizing  museums  and  furnishing  lec- 
tures as  is  customary  in  national  parks 
This  type  of  interpretive  activity  is  not 
likely  to  be  furnished  by  the  Forest  Service 
in  a  comparable  degree. 

The  basic  purpo.'-e  of  the  national  seashore 
would  be  the  protection,  preservation,  and 
recreational  development  of  an  area  that 
is  generally  regarded  as  unique  and  out- 
standing in  its  scenic,  recreational,  and  sci- 
entific qualities.  This  is  an  area  that  is 
considered  of  such  national  significance, 
similar  to  our  various  national  parks,  ihn^ 
it  should  be  preserved  and  developed  for 
the  single  purpose  of  recreational  use.  ruther 
than  having  recreation  receive  only 
"primary"  emphasis  among  many   usee. 

The  unique  character  of  an  Oregon  Dunes 
National  Seashore  would  result  In  very  sub- 
stantial publicity  for  this  area  and  for  Ore- 
gon. All  tourist  guides  and  maps  give 
prominent  notice  to  national  park  facUiUes. 
Travel  articles  on  our  national  parks  appear 
regularly  in  national  magazines  and  in 
newspapers.  Travel  tours  arc  conducted  to 
nationnl  parks.  The  Government-sponsored 
public  information  program  is  extensive. 
The  benefits  of  this  publicity  which  would 
accompany  the  estabUshment  of  an  Oregon 
Dunes  National  Seashore  would  be  of  very 
great  vaiue  in  encouraging  tourist  visits  to 
this  area  and  to  Oregon. 

ECONOMIC     POTEI>JTI.\L     OF     THE     OREGON      BfNES 

The  fact  that  tourist  industry  Is  Oregon's 
third  largest  economic  asset,  after  fbrest 
products  and  agriculture  and  is  the  ionly 
one  of  these  three  which  is  capable  of  ex- 
tensive and  rapid  growth,  gives  special  em- 
phasis on  the  economic  implications  at  the 
different  prosrams  for  the  development  of 
the  Oregon  Dunes.  The  most  authoritative 
report  on  the  economic  potential  of  the  Ore- 
gon Dunes  was  prepared  in  1959  by  Dr.  J. 
Granville  Jensen,  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  at  Oregon  State 
University.  This  report  compares  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  that  would  result  from  a 
continuation  of  the  present  land  use  and 
recreational  pattern  with  those  resulting 
from  the  creation  of  a  national  sea.shore. 

In  summary,  his  conclusion  Is  that  the 
economic  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  the 
national  seashore  are  overwhelmingly  great- 
er than  those  which  would  accompany  the 
continuation  of  the  present  use  pattern  of 
the  area.  He  estimates  that  30  years  from 
now  the  annual  tourist  Income  for  Just  the 
adjoining  area  would  be  $26  million,  more 
than  300  percent  greater  than  could  be  con- 
templated under  a  continuation  of  the  pres- 
ent use  program. 

Capital  Investment  from  private  sources 
would  exceed  $14  million  contrasted  with 
$4,600,000  that  would  occur  without  the  na- 
tional seashore.  Federal  expenditures  for 
capital  Improvements  within  a  national  fica- 
shore  would  total  $3,535,000  compared  wUh 
$1,200,000  of  Federal  and  State  expenditures. 
This  report  also  points  out  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  national  seashore  would 
substantially  Increase  the  tax  receipts  In  the 


surrounding  area  as  a  result  of  the  major  In- 
crease in  businesses  serving  the  tourists  and 
the  general  rise  in  property  values.  This  in- 
crease would  greatly  exceed  the  loss  of  tax 
revenue  resulting  from  the  incorporation  of 
private  land  within  the  Oregon  Dunes  Na- 
tional Seashore.  There  is  extensive  evidence 
across  the  country  supporting  this  conclu- 
sion. 

All  of  Oregon  would  benefit  from  an  Ore- 
gon Dunes  National  Seashore,  but  we  cannot 
be  so  parochial  that  we  consider  only  Ore- 
gon's interest.  We  must  also  recognize  that 
there  is  a  great  national  Interest  In  proper 
development  and  protection  of  seashore 
areas. 


WILDERNESS  AREA  PRESERVATION 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday,  while  the  wilderness  area  bill 
was  bcin?  debated  in  the  Senate,  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  presiding  over 
the  Senate,  for  I  was  intent  on  listening 
to  all  the  debate. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  submit 
my  own  statement  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  to  establish  a 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem is  the  natural  outcrrowth  of  policie.s 
which  have  developed  ever  since  Presi- 
dent Teddy  Roosevelt  launched  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  When  that  agency  was 
being  established.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture James  Wilson  sent  a  letter  of  in- 
structions to  Gifford  Pinchot,  the  famed 
first  Chief  Forester.  The  letter  stated, 
in  part: 

In  the  administration  of  the  forest  re- 
serves it  must  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that 
all  the  land  Is  to  be  devoted  to  its  most 
productive  use  for  the  permanent  good  of 
the  whole  people  and  not  for  the  temporary 
benefit  of  individuals  or  companies. 

The  wilderness  bill  seeks  to  assure 
that  portions  of  the  public  domain  still 
natural  and  unspoiled  will  be  protected 
for  "its  most  productive  use." 

All  too  few  acres  on  this  continent  re- 
main as  our  forefathers  found  them. 
The  prudent  thing  to  do  is  to  give  some 
protection  to  the  scenic  and  majestic 
wilderne.ss  now  available.  We  need  the.'^e 
timbered  sanctuaries  from  the  pressures 
and  tensions  of  20th-century  society. 

The  passage  of  S.  174  will  have  rela- 
tively minor  effect  on  existing  land  uses 
in  my  own  State  of  Oregon.  Under  the 
act.  some  662,527  acres  out  of  the  31  5 
million  acres  of  federally  owned  land  in 
Oregon  will  go  into  the  wilderness  .'sys- 
tem without  additional  review.  The 
basic  wilderness  system  in  Oregon  will  be 
comprised  of  Eagle  Cap  and  Throe  Sis- 
ters Wilderne.'^s  areas,  and  Diamond 
Peak,  Gearhart  Mountain.  Kalmiopsis 
Mount  Hood.  Mount  Washington.  Moun- 
tain Lakes,  and  Strawberry  Mountain 
Wild  Areas, 

Only  one  primitive  area  in  Oregon  is 
available  for  later  inclusion  in  the  wil- 
derness system.  This  is  the  Mount  Jef- 
ferson primitive  area,  comprising  87  700 
acres  in  the  De.schutes.  Mount  Hood  and 
Williamctte  National  Forests. 

Under  the  provisions  of  S.  174,  valid 
wilderness  in  national  parks  and  na- 
tional wildlife  refuges  and  game  ranges 
could  be  included  in  the  wilderness 
system.  Oregon  has  160,290  acres  in 
national  parks  and  438,069  in  wild- 
life refuges.     Very  little  of  this  acreage 
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will  ever  go  into  the  wilderness  system, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  not  valid 
wilderness. 

For  instance,  the  Hart  Mountain  An- 
telope Refuge,  m  Orepon.  has  323  miles 
of  roads  maintained  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  The  road  bisects  the 
refuge,  and  a  spur  runs  up  Hart  Moun- 
tain. The  Malheur  National  Wildlife 
Refupe.  m  Oregon,  is  a  T-shaped  unit 
embracing  Donner  Creek  and  Harney 
and  Malheur  Lakes.  It  is  cri.sscro.ssed 
with  240  miles  of  roads  maintained  by 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  I  do  not 
know  the  mileage  of  Federal  and  State 
roads  in  wildlife  refuges  m  Oregon,  but 
I  do  have  the  data  on  roads  under  juris- 
diction of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  information  re- 
garding the  roads  and  trails  on  national 
wildlife  refuges  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a.^  follows: 

The  Bureau  maintains  5.428  miles  of  roads 
and  trails  on  28.537,000  acres  of  land  within 
289  national  wildlife  refuges  and  game 
ranges  All  of  these  roads  and  trails  are 
located  on  the  refuges  and  ranges  in  the  48 
contiguous  States  where  we  have  270  proj- 
ects aggregating  9.565.000  acres  There  are 
also  public  highways  on  these  projects  which 
we  do  not  maintain  'We  have  no  record  of 
the  mileage  of  such  public  roads,  except  that 
for  Alaska  there  are  approximately  2.125 
miles  of  public  and  abandoned  military 
roads 

The  records  for  the  national  wildlife 
refuges  in  Oregon  are  as  follows: 
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Mrs.  NEUBERGER  Mr  President. 
Crat-er  Lake  National  Park  in  Oregon  has 
160.000  acres  It  is  pierced  with  roads 
and  has  considerable  development  to  ac- 
commodate tourists  and  visitors.  Al- 
most 400.000  people  went  iiito  the  park 
last  year.  With  three  major  highways 
traversing  it,  it  could  hardly  be  regarded 
as  wilderness, 

I  have  been  advised  that  our  entire 
national  park  system  has  6.480  miles  of 
roads  and  8.589  miles  of  trails.  Yet  the 
argument  has  been  made  bv  opponents  of 
the  wilderne.ss  bill  that  vast  amounts  of 
national  park  and  national  wildlife 
refuges  will  be  devoted  to  wilderne.ss.  I 
think  that  no  reasonable  person  will  con- 
tend that  parks  with  1.5,000  miles  of 
roads  and  trails  and  with  facilities  for 
millions  of  visitors  could  all  be  included 
m  wilderness. 

There  are  in  our  parks  and  wildlife 
refuges  some  outsUnding  acres  that 
should  be  kept  roadle.ss.  They  will  be. 
under  the  procedures  of  S.  174  But 
there  will  be  no  blanketing  of  primitive 


national  park  and  game  refuges  into  the 
wilderness  system.  The  acres  to  be 
added  will  be  added  only  after  lengthy 
study  and  review  and  oiily  if  the  areas 
qualify  as  valid  wilderness. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  S.  174 
will  limit  timber  harvesting  in  Oregon. 
This  is  not  .so.  No  commercial  timber  is 
being  taken  from  any  of  the  areas  in  Ore- 
gon which  are  eligible  for  inclusion  m  the 
wilderness  system.  Out  of  Oregon's 
31.5  million  acres  of  fcderallv  owned 
land,  only  749,000  of  national  fore^  land 
is  eligible  for  wildcrne.ss  status.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  it  is  all  in  forest 
Only  one-third— 252,000  acres— is  com- 
m^ercial  forest  land.  Of  the  balance. 
178.000  acres  is  open,  rough  mountain 
land,  and  319,000  acres  is  noncommer- 
cial, scrub,  high-alpine-type  forest 

In  the  national  forests  in  Orei:on  alone 
there  are  487.000  acres  of  commercial 
forest  land  that  need  reforestation.  Why 
should  we  let  the  logger  into  wilderne.ss 
when  we  have  almo.st  a  half-million  acres 
that  need  reforest ing':*  Here  is  where 
some  initiative  needs  to  be  taken. 

We  have  a  con.servation  job  to  do.  and 
a  part  of  that  job  is  holdinc  in  reserve 
some  of  our  resources.  I  do  not  view 
this  holding  as  one  to  meet  future  needs. 
I  view  it  more  as  a  spur  to  assure  the 
rehabilitation  of  lands  which  have  been 
wastefully  used.  If  we  stand  f^rm  on 
wilderness,  we  force  the  application  of 
public  and  private  initiative  and  energy 
to  the  rehabilitation  of  exploitable  lands. 
Each  time  an  effort  is  made  to  chop 
away  at  the  little  bit  of  timber  in  wilder- 
ness, we  must  ask  ourselves  this  ques- 
tion: Have  we  reached  the  end  of  our 
resource.^  Of  course  we  have  not.  We 
have  simply  failed  to  do  the  conservation 
job  that  should  be  done.  Let  us  get  on 
with  reforesting  the  commercial  timber 
lands,  and  retain  for  future  venerations 
the  untrammeled  wilderness  that  now 
exist-s. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  argu- 
me.its  that  Congress  should  be  required 
to  pa.ss  individually  and  affirmatively  on 
each  new  addition  to  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem in  the  future.  However,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  provisions  in  S.  174  give 
Congress  adequate  veto  power  over  any 
unwise  additions  to  the  wilderness.  It 
will  require  between  10  and  14  years  to 
complete  the  review  of  areas  now  eligible 
for  inclusion.  If  we  find  that  procedural 
Improvements  are  necessary,  the  Con- 
gress has  ample  time  in  which  to  make 
any  needful  changes. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  bill's  pro- 
vi,';ions  for  giving  the  President  and  the 
executive  departmenus  authority  to  make 
decisions  for  u.se  of  the  public  domain. 
Since  1803.  the  Congress  has  made  grants 
to  the  Stales  of  328  million  aci-es.  Much 
of  this  acreage  was  given  to  the  States 
under  acts  by  which  Congress  empowered 
the  President  to  grant  the  lands  to  the 
State's. 

Some  94  million  acres  were  given  the 
railroads,  some  of  this  under  precise 
grants,  other  lands  under  more  general 
grant.s 

In  1862,  Congress  gave  the  President 
the  power  to  grant  homesteads:  and  248 
million  acres  were  so  granted  for  settlers. 
The  Desert  Land  Act  of  1877  enabled 
the  President  to  grant  patents  to  10  mil- 


lion acres,  and  the  Stock  Raising  Home- 
stead Act  placed  another  70  million  acres 
in  private  hands. 

The  Timber  Culture  and  Timber  and 
Stone  Acts  placed  almost  25  million  acres 
in  private  hands 

In  sum,  over  1.1  billion  acres  has  passed 
from  the  Federal  domain  to  State  or 
private  ownership;  and  virtuallv  all  of 
this  has  occurred  under  laws  pas.sed  bv 
Congress  which  gave  the  President  broad 
authority  to  transfer  title. 

If  the  argument  of  some  pei-sons  were 
followed  to  its  illogical  conclusion,  Con- 
gre.ss  would  have  had  to  give  affirmative 
approval  to  each  grant  and  homestead 
entry. 

In  the  wilderness  bill  we  are  dealing 
with  the  use  of  lands  that  are  alreadv 
under  Federal  ownership.  We  are  not 
changing  the  title  of  the  land. 

All  ol  the  policy  i.ssues  over  use  really 
are  settled.  For  the  parks,  forests  and 
wildlife  areas  there  are  basic  statutes 
which  give  the  President  direction.  In 
this  bill  we  are  creating  a  useful  device 
by  which  the  Congress  can  review  Ex- 
ecutive action  to  restrict  one  of  the  uses 
of  these  lands— use  for  wilderness— no 
more,  no  le.ss. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  beginning  with  new  reports 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
The  \TCE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

'For    nominations    this   day    received. 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.! 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS    OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  EASTL.\ND,  from  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary: 

Albert  Lee  Stephens.  Jr  ,  of  California,  to 

be  tJ.S  district  Judge  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  California: 

Raymond  E.  Plummrr.  of  ALtska.  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Alaska,  and 

H.  Moody  Brickett.  of  Montana,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Montana. 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Missouri,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

William  H  Becker,  of  Mls.souri.  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Missouri. 


POSTMASTERS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  postmast.ers 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  nominations  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
nominations  were  considered  en  bloc, 
and  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  783,  Sen- 
ate bill  836. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S.  836) 
to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  9,  1961,  I  introduced  a  bill  (S. 
836)  for  myself,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  CapehartI.  Hearings 
were  held  on  March  15,  16,  and  17,  and 
April  24,  1961,  by  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man. This  bill  was  reported  with  amend- 
ments to  the  Senate  on  August  28,  1961. 
S.  836,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  is  similar  in  many  respects 
to  H.R.  11207,  which  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously  last  July  1. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  unanimous- 
ly la.st  July  and  went  to  conference  with 
the  House.  The  bill  would  have  been 
accepted  in  conference,  except  that  It 
was  rejected  by  a  tie  vote  of  the  House 
conferees,  with  Senators  unanimously 
supporting  the  far  stronger  bill.  It  was 
rejected  because  it  was  felt  by  the  De- 
fense Department  that  there  were  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  which  would  result  in 
the  SBA  interfering  in  the  procurement 
process,  and  that  should  be  exclusively 
and  completely  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Defense  Department. 

We  made  compromise  after  com- 
promise in  S.  836  as  compared  with  the 
bill  last  year.  We  have  modified  it  very 
greatly.  We  have  met  virtually  every 
objection  that  has  been  made  by  the 
Defense  Department. 

The  bill  not  only  applies  to  procure- 
ment, but  it  also  would  provide  addi- 


tional authorization  for  the  SBA's  re- 
volving fund. 

There  are,  however,  some  changes  that 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Senate 
today. 

First,  the  bill  would  increase  the  SBA's 
revolving  fund  by  $36.5  million.  This, 
together  with  the  $20  million  increase 
we  just  approved,  would  bring  the  total 
SBA  revolving  fund  to  $1,056,500,000.  It 
would  also  provide  for  the  pooling  of  the 
amounts  that  SBA  can  commit  for  its 
regular  business  loan  program,  its  disas- 
ter loan  program,  and  its  prime  contract 
authority.  This  pooling  of  loan  author- 
ity would  permit  SBA  to  commit  money 
for  these  three  programs  without  re- 
gard to  the  ceilings  that  are  presently 
contained  in  the  act.  The  SBA  esti- 
mates that  if  its  revolving  fund  is  in- 
creased by  this  amount  and  if  the  pool- 
ing amendment  is  adopted,  it  would  be 
able  to  continue  its  regular  business  loan 
program  until  March  1962.  This  wiU 
give  the  Congress  time  early  in  the  next 
session  to  review  the  lending  programs 
administered  by  the  SBA. 

The  committee  deliberately  decided 
not  to  provide  funds  to  carry  the  SBA 
through  1962.  It  was  an  unusual  de- 
cision by  the  committee.  The  feeling  was 
that  the  SBA  had  expanded  with  .such 
rapidity,  the  committee  has  a  duty  to 
the  Senate  to  carefully  consider  the 
policies  adopted  by  the  SBA.  to  recon- 
sider them  early  next  year,  and  by  limit- 
ing the  authorization  in  this  way.  it 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

This  position  had  considerable  bi- 
partisan support. 

The  committee,  in  recommending  this 
pooling  of  the  amounts  under  this  re- 
volving fund  authority,  is  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  this  might  at  some  time 
dangerously  deplete  the  amount  which 
could  be  available  for  the  disaster  loan 
program.  Therefore,  the  committee  rec- 
ommended in  its  report  on  this  bill  that 
the  SBA  establish  and  maintain  a  reserve 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  disaster  loan 
program. 

The  President  has  instructed  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  increase  the 
small  business  share  of  our  military  pro- 
curement dollar.  He  recommends  that 
the  small  business  participation  be  in- 
creased by  at  least  10  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1962.  In  order  to  facilitate  such 
increased  participation  by  small  business 
concerns  in  our  vast  procurement  pro- 
gram, this  bill  will  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment by  the  SBA,  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration of  a  small  business  sub- 
contracting program. 

This  program  would  provide  that  all 
prime  contracts  of  $1  million  and  above 
and  all  subcontracts  of  S500.000  and 
above  shall  include  provisions  which 
would  insure  that  these  contractors  con- 
sult through  the  procuring  agency  with 
the  SBA  at  the  request  of  SBA.  It 
would  also  provide  that  the  SBA  may  ob- 
tain information  on  subcontracting  from 
the  procuring  agencies.  | 

This  bill  does  not  authorize  a  program 
which  would  dictate  to  the  contractor  the 
extent  to  which  he  should  make  con- 
tracts or  the  persons  to  whom  the  cc«i- 
tracts  should  be  granted.   This  bill  clear- 


ly provides  that  any  subcontracting 
program  developed  under  this  section 
will  be  administered  by  the  procuring 
agencies. 

The  section  provides  that  the  three 
agencies  shall  cooperatively  develop  a 
contracting  program.  This  means  that 
SBA  will  participate  fully  in  all  stages  of 
the  development  of  this  program,  from 
the  initial  discussions  to  and  Including 
the  formulation  of  the  regulations  in 
which  this  subcontracting  program  is  to 
be  expressed.  In  order  to  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  participation  by 
SBA  in  the  fonnulation  of  the  program  is 
to  be  carried  through  fully  and  com- 
pletely, a  specific  provision  was  written 
into  the  section  expressly  requiring  that 
SBA  must  approve  the  resulations  be- 
fore they  are  issued  by  the  procuring 
agencies  In  its  report  the  committee 
makes  it  clear  that  SBA  approval  Is  nec- 
e.ssary  before  the  regulations  can  be 
issued. 

While  the  subcontracting  provisions 
are  designed  to  give  maximum  assistance 
to  .'^mall  businesses,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  language  of  section  8<d)  <1  > 
would  not  authorize  a  procurement 
agency  or  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration to  secure  and  disseminate  tech- 
nical data  or  processes  developed  by  a 
company  at  its  own  expense. 

S.  836  would  also  empower  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  obtain  notice  of 
all  proposed  defense  procurement  ac- 
tions of  $10,000  and  above  and  all  civil- 
ian procurement  actions  of  $5,000  and 
above  and  publish  them,  with  10  stated 
exceptions,  in  the  daily  publication. 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Synop- 
sis of  the  US  Government  Proposed  Pro- 
curement, Sales  and  Contracts  Awards. 
We  have  met  every  single  exception 
of  the  Defense  Department. 

This  will  furnish  .small  businessmen 
an  up-to-date  record  of  what  the  Gov- 
ernment is  buying.  Large  corporations 
can  afford  to  have  representatives  in 
Washington  to  furnish  this  information 
to  them.  Most  small  business  concerns, 
however,  cannot  afford  to  receive  this 
valuable  service.  This  daily  synopsis  has 
a  subscription  rate  of  $10  per  year.  If 
there  is  any  additional  publication  cost 
as  a  result  of  this  bill,  this  cost  should 
be  borne  by  the  subscribers. 

I  might  say  that  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart]  is  completely  responsible  for  all 
the  initiative  in  having  this  particular 
provision  incorporated  in  the  bill.  He 
pressed  for  it  very  hard  last  year,  and 
he  fought  very  haid  for  it  again  this 
year. 

The  Defense  Department  has  informed 
the  committee  that  it  has  now  amended 
its  regulations  and  accomplishes  ad- 
ministratively what  this  section  of  the 
bill  proposes. 

However,  the  committee  believes  that 
it  is  better  to  have  this  reqmrement  en- 
acted into  law  and  thus  assure  that 
this  service  will  continue  to  be  made 
available  to  the  small  business  commu- 
nity. 

I  understand  that  there  may  be  an 
amendment  offered  to  the  bill  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Tower].  If 
so.  the  amendment,  in  my  judgment, 
would  reduce  tlie  authority  and  oppor- 
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t  unity  for  the  SBA  to  fight  for  small 
business  to  have  a  greater  share  of  de- 
fense contracts.  I  wish  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  al- 
though the  President  of  the  United 
States  only  last  January  asked  the  Sec- 
retary' of  Defense  to  increase  the  share 
of  small  business  by  10  percent,  the  fact 
is  that  the  latest  release  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  has 
this  to  say : 

Small  buslncLs  share  of  military  purchases 
hit  an  alltlme  low  In  flacal  1961,  dipping 
159  percent  compared  with  16  1  percent  In 
fiscal  1960.  Rese.TTch  and  development  con- 
tract awards  to  small  firms  also  dropped 
from  3.4  percent  In  fiscal  1960  to  2.8  percent 
In  fiscal  1961. 

It  seems  to  me  that  small  business 
should  get  a  bigper  share  of  this  busi- 
ness. Unless  we  do  something,  unless  we 
give  this  agency  the  responsibility  and 
some  opportunity  and  some  authority  in 
promulgating,  together  with  GSA  and 
Defense  Department  regulations,  we  will 
continue  ttie  relentless  tendency  and 
trend  that  we  have  had  in  the  past 
of  smaller  and  smaller  share  for  small 
business  in  these  contracts. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  pass. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time  I 
may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscortsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  without  losing  the  fioor. 
He  wishes  to  have  action  taken  on  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry:  What  is  the 
pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  Calendar  No.  783, 
Senate  bill  836.  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
asked  the  question  because  some  time  ago 
I  began  to  explain  the  bill,  and  then  was 
interrupted  in  order  to  permit  the  pres- 
entation of  statements  in  regard  to  a 
number  of  other  measures.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  entire  debate  on 
Senate  bill  836  appear  at  one  point  in 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ,so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  acrreed  to 
en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amend- 
ed be  treated  as  original  text,  for  the 
purpose  of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

At  the  top  of  page  2,  to  strike  out: 

•'Sex:.  3.  Subsection  4(c)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended 

"(1)  by  striking  out  •$975,000,000'  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■$1.050, 000.000';  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  '$575,000,000'  where  It 
appears  in  the  fifth  sent^-nce  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  '$650.000,000'. 

And.  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert : 

•'Sec.  3.  Section  4(c)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

'•'(c)  The  Administration  is  authorized  to 
obtain  money  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  for  use  In  the  performance  of 
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the  powers  and  duties  granted  to  or  InipoBed 
up>on  it  by  law.  not  to  exceed  a  total  of 
•1.056,600,000  outstanding  at  any  one  time. 
Py>r  this  purpose  appropriations  not  to  exceed 
11,056,600,000  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
made  to  a  revolving  fund  In  the  Treasury. 
Advances  shall  be  made  to  the  Administra- 
tion from  the  revolving  fund  when  requested 
by  the  Administration.  This  revolving  fund 
shall  be  used  for  the  purp>opes  enumerated 
subsequently  In  sections  "ta),  7(b),  and 
8(a)  of  this  Act,  and  In  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  the  Administration  under  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  Not 
to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $806,500,000  shall 
be  outst.inding  at  any  one  time  for  the  pur- 
poses subsequently  enumerated  in  sections 
7(a),  7(b).  and  Sia)  of  this  Act.  Not  to 
exceed  an  aggregate  of  $250  000.000  shall  be 
cut.stnnding  at  any  one  time  for  the  exercise 
of  the  functions  of  the  Administration  under 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 
Tlie  Adminl-'tration  i-hal!  pay  Into  miscella- 
neous receipts  of  the  Treasury,  at  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year.  Interest  on  the  net  amount 
of  the  cash  disbursements  from  such  ad- 
vances at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Trea.'^ury,  taking  into  consideration 
the  current  average  rate  on  outstanding  in- 
terest-bearing marketable  public  debt  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  of  comparable 
m:-iturities.'  " 

On  page  5,  line  9.  after  the  word  "deem", 
to  strike  out  ••desirable."  and  insert 
"desirable"  ".  and  In  the  same  line,  after 
the  amendment  Just  above  stated,  to  strike 
out  "The  Administrator  may  also  request 
the  Attorney  General  to  make  supplemental 
surveys  and  reports  on  any  particul.ir  activ- 
ities of  the  Government  which  may  affect 
small  business;";  at  the  beginning  of  line 
13.  to  strike  out  the  quote  mark;  In  line 
15,  after  the  world  ••follows",  to  strike  out 
•••Such"  and  Insert  ""Such";  line  21  to 
strike  out  "section.' "  and  Insert  "sec- 
tion." ";  at  the  top  of  page  6,  to  strike  out; 

"Sec.  7.  Section  8(b)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  inserting  in  paragraph  (8)  after 
'concerning'  the  following:  ',  and  for  the 
ptjrpose  of  review  to  have  access  to  records 
involving,";   and 

"(2)  by  amending  p.aragraph  (111  by  add- 
ing after  the  word  "contracts'  wherever  it 
appears  the  words  "(including  subcontracts 
made  pursuant  thereto)'. 

In  line  8,  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "8"  to  "7";  after  line  9,  to  strike  out; 

"(d)  (1)  Within  ninety  days  after  the 
cfTcctlve  date  of  this  subsection,  the  Ad- 
ministrator, aft^r  consultation  with  the 
AdmlniFtrator  of  General  Services,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Supply  and  Lo. 
£::stics),  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  shall  promulgate  a 
small  business  subcontracting  proeram  con- 
tnlnintr  such  provisions  .as  m.-iy  be  appro- 
pri-'te  (A)  to  enable  small  bu-^iners  concerns 
to  be  considered  fairly  as  subcontractors  and 
stippllers  to  contractors  performinc  work  or 
rendering  services  as  prime  contractors  or 
subcontractors  under  Government  procure- 
ment ontracts.  (B)  to  Insure  that  such 
prime  contractors  and  subcontractors  will 
consult  with  the  Administration  when  re- 
quested by  the  Administrator,  and  (C)  to 
ennble  the  Admin'stratlon  to  obtain  from 
any  Government  procurement  agency  such 
information  and  records  concerning  subcon- 
tracting by  its  prime  contractors  and  their 
subcontractors  as  the  AdminlGtration  may 
deem  necessary;  except  that  no  program 
promulgated  hereunder  shall  prescribe  the 
extent  to  which  any  contractor  shall  enter 
into  subcontracts  or  specify  the  buElneE.=  con- 
cerns to  which  subcontractors  shall  be 
granted. 

•'(2)  Every  contract  for  property  or  serv- 
ices, including  but  not  limited  to  contracts 
for  research  and  de"\eIopm.ent,  but  excluding 
contracts   to  be  performed  entirely   outside 


of  the  United  States  or  its  territories.  In 
excess  of  »l. 000, 000  made  by  a  Government 
department  or  agency  shall  require  the  con- 
tractor to  conform  to  the  small  business 
subcontracting  program  promulgated  by  the 
Administrator  under  this  subsection  id),  and 
to  Insert  in  all  subcontracts  and  purchase 
orders  In  excess  of  1.500,000  a  provision  re- 
quiring the  subcontractor  or  supplier  to 
conform  to  such  small  business  subcontract- 
ing program. 

"(3)  The  Administration  shall  include  In 
any  report  filed  under  section  10(b)  of  this 
Act  information,  and  such  recommendations 
as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  with  respect  to 
the  administration  of  the  smali  business 
subcontracting  program  promulguted  under 
this  subsection  (d)." 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert; 

"id)(li  Within  ninety  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  subsection,  the  Admin- 
istrator, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  shall  co- 
operative'.y  develop  a  small  business  subcon- 
tracting program  and  shall  approve  the 
regulations  In-iplementlng  such  program 
which  shall  contain  such  provisions  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  ( A )  enable  small  business 
concerns  to  be  considered  fairly  as  subcon- 
tractors and  suppliers  to  contractors  per- 
forming work  or  rendering  services  as  prime 
contractors  or  subcontractors  under  Gov- 
ernment procurement  contracts,  (B)  Insure 
that  such  prime  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors will  consult  through  the  appropriate 
procuring  agency  with  the  Administration 
when  requested  by  the  Administration, 
and  (C)  enable  the  administration  to  ob- 
tain from  any  Government  procurement 
agency  such  available  or  reasonably  obtain- 
able Information  and  records  concerning 
subcontracting  by  Its  prime  contractors  and 
their  subcontractors  as  the  Administration 
may  deem  necessary:  Proiided.  That  such 
program  shall  not  authorize  the  Administra- 
tion to  (i)  prescribe  the  extent  to  which  any 
contractor  or  subcontractor  shall  subcon- 
tract, (li)  specify  the  business  concerns  to 
which  subcontracts  shall  be  granted,  or  (111) 
vest  in  the  Administration  authority  respect- 
ing the  administration  of  individual  prime 
contracts  or  s'.ibcon tracts.  Thereafter  the 
Secret .-ry  of  Defense  and  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  each  shall  issue  regu- 
lations implementing  the  program  as  de- 
Tolopod.  In  addition,  the  Administrator  of 
Ger.cral  Services  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
m.ay  issue  such  other  regulations  concerning 
subcontracting  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
small  business  subcontracting  program  as 
they  each  deem  neces.sary  or  appropriate  to 
effectuate  their  functions  and  responsibil- 
ities 

"(2)  Every  contract  fir  property  or  serv- 
ices ( including  but  not  limited  to  contracts 
for  reseErch  and  development,  maintenance, 
reprilr  and  construction,  but  excluding  con- 
tracts to  be  performed  entirely  outside  of 
the  United  States  or  Its  territories)  in  excess 
of  $1,000,000  made  by  a  Government  depart- 
ment or  agency,  which  In  the  opinion  of  the 
procuring  agency  offers  substantial  subcon- 
tracting possibilities,  shall  require  the  con- 
tractor to  conform  to  the  small  business 
subcontracting  prog^r.-im  promulsratod  under 
this  subsection  (di.  and  to  Insert  in  all  sub- 
c.ontracts  and  purchase  orders  in  excess  of 
$500,000  which  offer  substantial  subcon- 
tracting possibilities  a  provision  requiring 
the  subcontractor  or  supplier  to  conform  to 
such  small  business  subcontrr.ctlng  pro- 
gram. 

"  3i  The  Administration  shall  Include  In 
any  report  filed  under  section  10(b)  of  this 
Act  information,  and  such  recommendations 
as  It  may  deem  appropriate,  with  respect  to 
the  administration  of  the  small  business 
subcontracting  program  established  under 
tliis  subsection  (di." 

On  page  9.  line  21,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "9"  to  "8";  on  page  11,  line  1. 
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after  the  word  "solicited",  to  insert  "or  (10) 
for  which  it  Is  determined  In  writing  by  the 
procuring  agency,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Administrator,  that  advance  publicity  Is 
not  appropriate  or  reasonable."  ";  in  line  5,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "10"  to 
•9";    after    line    6,    to   strike   out: 

••(d)   The  Adnnlnlstratlon   also  Is  empow- 
ered   to  make  grants   to   any  State   govern- 
ment, or  any  agency  thereof.  State  chartered 
development   credit   or  finance  corporations, 
land  grant  colleges  and  universities,  colleges 
and   schools    of   business,    engineering,   com- 
merce,    or     agriculture,     and     corporations 
formed  by  two  or  more  of  the  entities  here- 
inabove described  which  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive such  grants,  for  studies,  research,  and 
counseling     concerning     the     managing,     fi- 
nancing,   and    operation    of    small    business 
enterprises  and  technical  and  statistical  in- 
formation necessary  thereto  in  order  to  car- 
ry out  the  purposes  of  sections  8(b)(1)    by 
coordinating    such    information    with    exist- 
mg   information  facilities  within   the   State 
and   by  making   such  information   available 
to  State  and  local  agencies.     Only  one  such 
grant   shall   be  made   within   any  one   State 
in  any  one  year  and  no  such  grant  shall  ex- 
ceed  an  aggregate   amount   of  $40,000.     The 
Administration  may  require,  as  a  condition 
to    any    grant    under    this    section,    that    an 
additional  amount  not  exceeding  the  amount 
of    such    grant    be    provided    from    sovirces 
Other  than  the  Administration  to  assist  in 
carrying   out   the   purposes  for   which   such 
grant    is    made:      Provided,    That    if    such 
grant   or   any   part  thereof  is   to  be   titllized 
for     the     purpose     of     providing     counseling 
services  to  Individual  small  business  enter- 
prises the  Administration  shall  require  that 
such  additional  amount  be  provided  and  in 
an   amount   which   is   equal   to   the    amount 
of  such  grant." 

And.  In  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

"(d)  The  Administration  also  is  em- 
powered to  make  grants  to  any  State  govern- 
ment or  any  agency  thereof,  any  State- 
chartered  development  credit  or  finance 
corporation,  any  land-grant  college  or  uni- 
versity, any  college  or  school  of  business, 
engineering,  commerce,  or  agriculture,  or  to 
any  corporation  formed  by  two  or  more  of 
the  entitles  hereinabove  described  which 
are  eligible  to  receive  such  grants,  for 
studies,  research,  and  counseling  concerning 
the  managing,  financing,  and  operation  of 
small  business  enterprises  and  technical  and 
statistical  Information  necessary  thereto  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
8(b)(1)  by  coordinating  such  information 
with  existing  information  facilities  within 
the  State  and  by  making  such  Information 
available  to  State  and  local  agencies.  The 
Administrator  may  recommend  to  grant  ap- 
plicants particular  studies  or  research  which 
are  to  be  financed  by  such  grants.  The  total 
of  all  grants  (including  amendments  and 
modifications  thereof)  made  under  this  sub- 
section within  any  one  State  in  any  one 
year  shall  not  exceed  $40,000.  The  Admin- 
istration may  require,  as  a  condition  to  any 
grant  (or  amendment  or  modification  there- 
of) made  under  this  subsection,  that  an  ad- 
ditional amount  not  exceeding  the  amount 
of  such  grant  be  provided  from  sources  other 
than  the  Administration  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  for  which  such  grant 
is  made:  Provided.  That  if  such  grant  or 
any  part  thereof  is  to  be  utilized  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  counseling  services  to 
Individual  small  business  enterprises  the 
Administration  shall  require  that  such  addi- 
tional amount  be  provided  and  in  an 
amount  which  is  equal  to  the  amount  of 
such  grant.  What  constitutes  such  addi- 
tional amount  may  be  defined  by  the 
Admin  is  tration.^' 

And,  on  page  13.  after  line  13.  to  strike 
out: 

"Sec.  11.  Section  502  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  de- 
leting paragraph  (6)." 


So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Business  Act 
Amendments  of  1961". 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act.  unless  other- 
wise indicated,  references  to  "the  Act"  are 
to  the  Small  Business  Act.  approved  July 
18,  1958  (72  Stat.  384).  as  amended  by  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  ol  1958.  ap- 
proved August  21,  1958  (72  Stat.  689).  and 
Public  Law  86-367   (73  Stat.  647). 

Sec.  3.  Section  4(c)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  The  Administration  is  authorized  to 
obtain  money  from  the  Treasury  of  tl»e 
United  States  for  use  in  the  performance  t>f 
tlie  powers  and  duties  granted  to  or  imposed 
upon  it  by  law.  not  to  exceed  a  total  of 
$1,056,500,000  outstanding  at  any  one  tinnje. 
For  this  purpose  appropriations  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,056,500,000  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  made  to  a  revolving  fund  in  the  Treas- 
ury. Advances  shall  be  made  to  the  A<i- 
ministration  from  the  revolving  fvmd  wh«n 
requested  by  the  Administration.  This  re- 
volving fund  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes 
enumerated  subsequently  in  sections  7(a). 
7(b).  and  8(a)  of  this  Act.  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  functions  of  the  AdminlstratUjn 
under  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  bf 
1958.  Not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $80^.- 
500.000  shall  be  outstanding  at  any  one  tiitie 
for  the  purposes  subsequently  enumerated 
in  sections  7(a).  7(b).  and  8ia)  of  this  A«t. 
Not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $250,000,000 
shall  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time  f.)r  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  Administru- 
tion  under  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958.  The  Administration  shall  pfiy 
into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasuty. 
at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year.  Interest  Cn 
the  net  amount  of  the  cash  disbursements 
from  such  advances  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  injto 
consideration  the  current  average  rate  on 
outstanding  interest-bearing  marketable 
public  debt  obligations  of  the  United  StaDes 
of  comparable  maturities." 

Sec.  4.  Section  5  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section   as    follows: 

"(d)  Section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  529)  shall  not  apply  to  prepay- 
ments of  rentals  made  by  the  Administra- 
tion on  safety  deposit  boxes  used  by  the 
Administration  for  the  safeguarding  of  iji- 
struments  held  as  security  for  loans  or  tor 
the  safeguarding  of  other  documents." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  10  of  the  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

'•(a)  The  Administration  shall  make  a  re- 
port on  December  31  of  each  year  of  opera- 
tions under  this  Act  to  the  President,  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Such  report 
shall  include  the  names  of  the  business  con- 
cerns to  whom  contracts  are  let  and  for 
whom  financing  is  arranged  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, together  with  the  amounts 
involved,  and  such  report  shall  include 
information  on  the  progress  of  the  Admin- 
istration in  liquidating  the  assets  and  wind- 
ing up  the  affairs  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  and  such  other  infor- 
mation and  .=uch  comments  and  recommen- 
dations as  the  Administration  may  deem 
appropriate.  The  requirement  contained  in 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  the  Inclusion 
of  information  respecting  the  progress  of  the 
Administration  in  liquidating  the  as.sets  li)nd 
winding  up  the  affairs  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  in  such  report  shall  be 
in  lieu  of  any  requirement,  pursuant  t<J  sec- 
tion 106ib)  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  Liquidation  Act.  and  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  Numbered  1  of  1957.  that  prog- 
ress reports  with  respect  to  such  liquidation 
of  or  winding  up  of  affairs  by  the  Admilils- 


tration  be  made  to  the  Congress  on  a  quar- 
terly basis.": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "June  30  and"  from 
subsection  (b);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

••(C)(1)  The  Attorney  General  is  directed 
to  make,  or  direct  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  make  for  him.  surveys  of  any 
activity  of  the  Government  which  may  af- 
fect small  business,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining any  factors  which  may  tend  to 
eliminate  competition,  create  or  strengthen 
monopolies,  promote  undue  concentration  of 
economic  power,  or  otherwise  injure  small 
business. 

"(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President,  at  such  times 
as  he  aeems  desirable,  but  not  less  than  once 
every  year,  reports  setting  forth  the  results 
of  such  surveys  and  including  such  recom- 
mendations as  he  may  deem  desirable." 

(b)  The  second  and  third  sentences  of 
subsection  (e)  of  section  708  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Such  surveys  shall  Include 
studies  of  the  voluntary  agreements  and  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  section.  The  At- 
torney General  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President  at  least  once  every  three 
months  reports  setting  forth  the  re.sults  of 
such  studies  of  voluntary  agreements  and 
programs  authorized  by   this  section." 

Sec.  6.  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  2(a) 
of  the  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"contracts",  each  place  the  term  appears, 
the  following:  "or  subcontracts '. 

Sec.  7.  Section  8  of  the  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  Within  ninety  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  subsection,  the  Admin- 
istrator, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  shall  co- 
operatively develop  a  small  business  sub- 
contracting program  and  shall  approve  the 
regulations  implementing  such  program 
wliich  shall  contain  such  provisions  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  (A)  enable  small  btisiness 
concerns  to  be  considered  fairly  as  subcon- 
tractors and  suppliers  to  contractors  per- 
forming work  or  rendering  services  as  prime 
contractors  or  subcontractors  under  Govern- 
ment procurement  contracts.  (B)  insure  that 
such  prime  contractors  and  subcontractors 
will  consult  through  the  appropriate  pro- 
curing agency  with  the  Administration  when 
requested  by  the  Administration,  and  (C) 
enable  the  Administration  to  obtain  from 
any  Government  procurement  agency  such 
available  or  reasonably  obtainable  Informa- 
tion and  records  concerning  subcontracting 
by  its  prime  contractors  and  their  subcon- 
tractors as  the  Administration  may  deem 
necessary:  Provided,  That  such  program  shall 
not  authorize  the  Administration  to  (1) 
prescribe  the  extent  to  which  any  contractor 
or  subcontractor  shall  subcontract,  (11) 
specify  the  business  concerns  to  which  sub- 
contracts shall  be  granted,  or  (ill)  vest  in 
the  Administration  authority  respecting  the 
administration  of  Individual  prime  contracts 
or  subcontracts.  Thereafter  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  each  shall  Issue  regulations 
Implementing  the  program  as  developed.  In 
addition,  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  issue 
such  other  regulations  concerning  subcon- 
tracting not  inconsistent  with  the  small 
business  subcontracting  program  as  they 
each  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to  effec- 
tuate their  functions  and  responsibilities. 

"(2)  Every  contract  for  property  or  serv- 
ices (Including  but  not  limited  to  contracts 
for  research  and  development,  maintenance, 
repair  and  construction,  but  excluding  con- 
tracts to  be  performed  entirely  outside  of  the 
United  States  or  its  territories)  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000  made  by  a  Government  depart- 
ment or  agency,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the 
procuring  agency  offers  substantial  subcon- 
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tractlng  possibilities,  shall  require  the  con- 
tractor to  conform  to  the  small  business  sub- 
contracting program  promulgated  under  this 
subsection  (d),  and  to  insert  In  all  sub- 
contracts and  purchase  orders  In  excess  of 
$500,000  which  offer  substantial  s\ibcontract- 
Ing  possibilities  a  provision  requiring  the 
subcontractor  or  supplier  to  conform  to  such 
small  business  subcontracting  program. 

•■(3)  The  Administration  shall  Include  in 
any  report  filed  under  section  10(b)  of  this 
Act  information,  and  such  recommendations 
as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  with  re.'ipect  to 
the  administration  of  the  small  business  sub- 
contracting program  established  under  this 
subsection  (di    ' 

Sec  8  Section  8  of  the  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  after  subsection  '(d)" 
(as  added  by  section  8  of  this  Act)  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

•'(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  he  is  hereby  empowered, 
to  obtain  notice  of  all  proposed  defense  pro- 
curement actions  of  $10,000  and  above  and 
all  civilian  procurement  actions  of  $5,000 
and  above,  from  any  Federal  department, 
establishment,  or  agency  engaged  in  pro- 
curement of  supplies  and  services  in  the 
United  States;  and  to  publicize  such  notices 
In  the  dally  publication  'United  States  De- 
partment of  Commerce  Synopsis  of  the 
United  States  Government  Proposed  Pro- 
curements, Sales,  and  Contract  Awards',  im- 
mediately after  the  necessity  for  the  pro- 
curement is  established;  except  that  nothing 
herein  shall  require  publication  of  such  no- 
tices with  respect  to  tlioce  procurements  (1  i 
which  for  secvirlty  re.Tson.s  are  of  a  classi- 
fied nature,  or  (2i  which  involve  i>erishable 
subsistence  supplies,  or  (3)  which  are  for 
utility  services  and  the  procuring  agency  in 
accordance  with  applicable  law  has  predeter- 
mined the  utility  concern  to  whom  the  award 
will  be  made,  or  (4)  which  are  of  such  un- 
usual and  compelling  emergency  that  the 
Government  would  be  seriously  injured  if 
bids  or  offers  were  permitted  to  be  made 
more  than  15  days  after  the  Issuance  of  the 
Invitation  for  bids  or  solicitation  for  pro- 
posals, or  (5)  which  are  made  by  an  order 
placed  under  an  exi.sting  contract,  or  (6) 
which  are  made  from  another  Government 
department  or  agency,  or  a  mandatory  source 
of  supply,  or  (7)  which  are  for  personal  or 
professional  services,  or  (8)  which  are  for 
services  from  educatlon;il  institutions,  or 
(9)  In  which  only  foreign  sources  are  to  be 
solicited,  or  (10)  for  which  it  is  determined 
in  writing  by  the  procurine  agency,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Administrator,  that  ad- 
vance publicity  Is  not  appropriate  or  reason- 
able " 

Sec  S  Section  7<  d  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  Administration  also  Is  em- 
powered to  m.^.ke  grants  to  any  State  gov- 
ernment or  any  agency  thereof,  any  State- 
chartered  development  credit  or  finance 
corporation,  any  land-gr.-tnt  college  or  uni- 
versity, any  college  or  school  of  business. 
engineering,  commerce,  or  agriculture,  or  to 
any  corporation  formed  by  two  or  more  of 
the  entitles  hereinabove  dcsrrU^od  which 
are  eligible  to  receive  such  grants,  for  stud- 
ies, research  and  counseling  concerning  the 
managing,  financing,  and  operation  of  small 
business  enterprises  and  technical  and  sta- 
■■(.Istlcal  information  necessary  thereto  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  pmrposes  of  section 
8(bi(li  by  coordinating  such  Information 
with  existing  information  facilities  within 
the  State  and  by  making  such  Infonnalloii 
available  to  State  and  local  agencies  Tlie 
Administrator  m.-iy  recommend  to  grant  ap- 
plicants particular  studies  or  research  which 
are  to  be  financed  by  such  grants.  The  'otal 
of  all  grants  (including  amendments  and 
modifications  thereof)  made  under  this  sub- 
section -within  any  one  State  in  any  one  year 
shall  not  exceed  140,000.  The  Administra- 
tion may  require,  as  a  conditon  to  any  grant 
(or    amendment    or    modification    thereof) 


made  under  this  ffubs«ctlcm.  that  an  addi- 
tional amount  not  exceeding  the  amount 
of  such  grant  be  provided  from  sources 
other  than  the  Administration  to  assist 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which  such 
grant  is  made:  Protnded,  That  if  such  grant 
or  any  part  thereof  Is  to  be  utilized  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  counseling  services  to 
individual  small  business  enterprises  the 
Administration  shall  require  that  such  ad- 
ditional amount  be  provided  and  in  an 
amount  which  is  equal  to  the  amount  cf 
such  grant.  'W'hnt  constitutes  such  addi- 
tional amount  may  be  defined  by  the 
Administration  " 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
an  amendment  to  Senate  bill  836  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texa:i 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  7.  in 
line  25.  beginning  with  the  ■%ord  "and", 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  all  through 
line  1,  on  page  8.  as  follows:  "and  shall 
approve  the  regulations  implementing 
such  program". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmirej  for 
his  labors  on  this  bill. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  is.  on  the  whole, 
a  good  one  which  will  be  very  helpful 
to  .small  business. 

However.  I  believe  the  bill  has  one 
-serious  defect:  namely,  it  provides  the 
Small  Business  Administration  with  vir- 
tual veto  power  over  the  procurement 
regulations  of  the  Defease  Department 
and  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. In  this  day  and  age  when  we  are 
trying  to  build  up  our  Defense  Estab- 
lishment in  order  to  meet  the  Commu- 
nist threat.  I  think  certainly  the  De- 
fence Department  should  have  a  free 
hand  in  formulating  its  procurement 
policies. 

I  p)omt  out  that  the  bill  itself  provides 
that  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
General  Services  Administration,  and 
the  Small  Business  Administration  •will 
cooperatively  develop  a  small  business 
subcontracting  program;  and  this  pro- 
vi.Mon  appears  to  me  to  be  adequate. 
But  the  Defense  Department  has  the 
greatest  responsibility  for  developing  ef- 
fective procurement  policies;  and  it 
must  be  allowed  complete  control,  au- 
thority, and  direction  over  its  procure- 
ment policies. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  tlie  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  that  the  Senator  f  i-om  Texas  made 
the  last  point  with  respect  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Defense  Department,  be- 
cause as  the  cold  war  heats  up.  we  might 
put  ourselves  into  a  tragic  situation  if 
we  required  the  Defense  Department, 
which  might  need  to  move  rapidly  in  a 
procurement  situation,  to  be  governed 
by  a  set  of  regulations  whose  purpose 
was  not  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  De- 
fen.se  Department,  but  W£is  to  protect 
what  everyone  wants  to  protect:  namely, 
the  opportunity  of  small  bu.siness  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  allo- 
cation of  defense  contracts. 

The  assumption  in  connection  with 
the  provision  finally  included  in  the  bill 


is  that  the  Defense  Department  cannot 
be  trusted  to  consider  the  needs  and  the 
rights  of  small  business;  and  that, 
therefore,  another  agency,  with  veto 
ix)wers,  must  be  put  over  the  Defense 
Department,  to  sei^e  as  a  barrier  and  a 
deterrent  to  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
procurement  policies  of  that  Depart- 
ment. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  in  the  committee  has 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  Defense. 
GSA,  and  SBA  should  consult  and  work 
together  in  the  development  of  such  a 
procurement  program;  but.  in  the  event 
of  some  disagreement,  I  would  think  the 
needs  of  the  E>efense  Department  should 
override,  if  necessarj',  the  point  of  view 
of  the  SBA. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Tower]  and  I.  as  Repubh- 
cans.  stand  here  to  defend  the  position 
of  the  administration. 

I  certainly  hope,  in  the  present  situ- 
ation particularly,  that  we  will  realize 
that  we  are  suggesting  a  situation  that 
could  make  the  operation  of  the  de- 
fense procurement  needs  rather  difficult. 
I  hope  the  Senators  in  charge  of  the  bill 
will  accept  the  Tower  amendment  and 
preserve  the  consultative  jxiwer  of  SBA. 
but  not  give  it  an  ultimate  veto  power 
over  the  procurement  program  of  our 
Defense  Establishment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  wish  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  for  his 
remarks,  which  I  think  build  the  strong- 
est possible  case  for  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment.  I  should  like  to  point,  too. 
to  the  report  of  the  committee,  which 
makes  it  clear  that  the  intent  here  is  to 
give  the  SBA  veto  power  over  defense 
procurement,  and  I  quote  from  the 
coi-nmittee  report : 

In  order  to  n^ake  It  abundantly  clear  that 
the  participation  by  SBA  in  the  formulation 
of  the  program  Is  to  be  carried  through  fully 
and  completely,  a  6i>eclfic  provision  was 
wriitcn  into  the  section  expressly  requiring 
that  SBA  must  approve  the  regulations  be- 
fore they  are  issued  by  the  procuring  agen- 
cies. The  committee  wants  to  make  it  clear 
that  SBA  approval  is  necessary  before  the 
regulations  can  be  issued. 

I  think  it  would  be  folly,  when  the 
Defense  Department  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  accumulating  the  weaponrj'  and 
the  manpower  necessary  to  defend  our 
country  against  attack,  against  aggres- 
sion, to  give  an  administration  that  is 
not  concerned  at  all  with  defense  mat- 
ters a  veto  power  over  procurement  pol- 
icies and  regulations. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  give  my 
strong  endorsement  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  small  business  subcontract- 
ing program.  The  language  in  this  bill, 
however,  would  give  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  a  nonprocurement 
agency,  c>owcrs  to  veto  the  rules  pro- 
mulgated by  GSA  and  the  Department 
of  Defense.  While  I  favor  greater  par- 
ticipation in  this  program  by  SBA.  I 
sincerely  doubt  the  wisdom  of  placing 
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the  final  determination  in  a  procure- 
ment matter  with  a  nonprocurement 
agency. 

S.  836  provides  sufficient  funds  to  en- 
able the  SBA  to  continue  its  regular 
business  loan  program  until  March 
1962.  The  funds  provided  in  this  bill 
are  essential  to  the  continued  opera- 
tions of  the  agency. 

The  subcontracting  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  already  controversial.  If  we  ac- 
cept the  present  language  giving  a  veto 
power  to  SBA,  I  fear  that  we  may  jeop- 
ardize passage  of  the  entire  bill. 

Since  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring 
another  bill  to  the  floor  next  year,  I 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  accept  the 
provisions  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration. We  would  then  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  review  the  program  next  year. 
During  my  19  years  in  Congress,  I 
have  learned  that  the  weeks  immediate- 
ly prior  to  adjournment  are  not  con- 
diicive  to  the  enactment  of  new  pro- 
grams. I  would  much  rather  return 
next  year  and  give  this  matter  the  care- 
ful consideration  it  deserves. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  oppose  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  This  question  was  dis- 
cussed at  great  length  in  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  also  in  the  full  committee. 
There  was  a  strong  feeling  by  a  number 
of  us  against  weakening  the  opportunity 
to  provide  small  business  to  get  a  greater 
share  of  defense  contracts.  The  facts 
are  clear.  The  latest  figures  indicate 
that  small  business  gets  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  military  contracts.  In 
fiscal  1961  the  small  business  share  hit 
an  all-time  low.  A  few  years  ago  the 
percentage  of  defense  contracts  obtained 

by  small  business  was  25  percent.  The 
figure  has  gone  down  to  16.1  percent  in 
fiscal  1960  and  15,9  percent  in  fiscal 
1961.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  directed  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  January  of  this  year  to  increase  the 
amount  10  percent,  from  16.1  to  17.6  per- 
cent. Instead,  the  percentage  has  gone 
down  to  15.9. 

We  can  talk  all  we  want  to  about 
offering  a  small  business  program,  but 
unless  we  have  a  program  that  has 
"muscle"  for  small  business,  it  is  going 
to  get  a  smaller  and  smaller  share  of 
defense  contracts. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment does  have  the  No.  1  responsibility 
for  our  defense,  and  it  should  have.  It 
should  not  have  to  be  concerned  in  any 
significant  way  with  problems  of  small 
business.  The  Department  has  much 
more  important  obligations  to  our  Na- 
tion and  to  the  free  world  than  getting 
involved  in  such  problems.  That  is  why 
it  is  so  important  that  we  have  an  SBA, 
an  agency  which  has  its  primary  re- 
sponsibility to  small  business,  to  make 
certain  it  will  develop  such  a  program. 

Let  me  say  that  the  bill  before  us  has 
already  been  compromised  very  greatly 
as  compared  with  the  bill  which  we 
unanimously  passed  last  year,  which  gave 
SBA  far  greater  power  than  this  bill 
gives. 


H.R.  11207.  which  we  imanimously 
passed  last  year,  provided  that  SBA.  af- 
ter consultation  with  Defense,  should 
itself,  alone,  develop  a  small  business 
subcontracting  program.  SBA  would 
have  had  sole  power. 

This  bill  provides  that  Defense  and 
SBA  and  GSA  cooperatively  shall  de- 
velop a  small  business  subcontracting 
program. 

Obviously,  we  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  diminishing  the  authority  of  SBA 
and  have  increased  the  authority  of 
GSA  and  Defense. 

Anybody  who  follows  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past  knows  that  the  De- 
fense Department  has  the  muscle,  the 
authority,  the  prestige,  and  the  power  to 
make  its  authority  felt. 

H.R.  11207,  the  bill  we  pas.sed  last 
year  unanimously,  provided  that  pri- 
mary contractors  and  subcontractors 
consult  with  and  utilize  the  facilities  of 
SBA  when  requested  by  the  SBA. 

This  bill,  S.  836.  provides  that  prime 
contractors  and  subcontractors  consult 
through  the  procurement  agencies.  In 
other  words,  in  this  year's  bill  SBA  does 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  go  to  a  prune 
contractor  and  say,  "Will  you  give  a 
bigger  share  of  your  procurement  con- 
tracts to  this  and  that  small  business?" 

They  cannot  do  that. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  me  say  first  that 
the  language  of  the  bill,  reading  on  pa^e 
7.  line  22.  is  as  follows: 

Within  ninety  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  subsection,  the  Administrator,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  shall  cooperatively  de- 
velop a  small  business  subcontracting  pro- 
gram and  shall  approve  the  regulations 
implementing  such  program  which  shall 
contain  such  provisions  as  may  be  apprp- 
priate —  i 

And  then  they  are  enumerated. 

The  able  Senator  from  Te.xas  seeks 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  "and"  on 
page  7,  and,  continuing  on  the  next 
page,  the  words  reading,  ".shall  approve 
the  regulations  implementing  such 
program". 

I  assume  the  language  which  the  able 
Senator  from  Texas  would  strike  out 
gives  the  Small  Business  Administrator 
the  right  to  veto  what  the  Defense  De- 
partment detennines  to  be  the  rules 
upon  which  subcontracts  shall  be  let. 
Is  that  the  purpose  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Tlie  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  provide  that  SBA  will  be  an 
equal  partner.  Tlie  way  the  bill  was 
drafted  last  year  and  unanimously 
passed  by  the  Senate,  the  SBA,  Defense. 
and  GSA  would  consult  together.  But 
the  SBA  alone  would  determine  the 
program.  We  change  that  and  say 
GSA,  SBA,  and  the  Defense  Department 
shall  coopei-atively  approve,  and  it  mui^t 
be  approved  by  all.  including  SBA,  If 
the  Defense  Department  does  not  ap- 
prove, it  vetoes  the  regulations.  They 
can  stall  and  prevent  the  program.  It 
means  that  if  there  is  not  agreement, 
the  three  agencies  may  so  to  the  White 
House,  they  may  conceivably  bring  the 
matter,  to  some  extent,  to  Congress  and 
try  to  work  it  out. 


This  would  give  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration  a  little  more  influence, 
a  little  more  power,  a  little  more  oppor- 
tunity to  fight  for  a  program  which  will 
give  .small  business  some  bigger  share  of 
the  defense  contracts  than  small  business 
has  had  in  the  past. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Did  the  able  Senator 
or  the  committee  listen  to  the  comments 
of  the  Department  of  Defen.>;e? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  did,  at  great 
length.  The  Department  of  Defense  tes- 
tified last  year  and  testified  this  year. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Did  the  Department  of 
Defense  approve  the  propo.sal? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Oh,  no.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  did  not  approve  or 
disapprove  this  proposal.  I  would  say 
they  have  gone  95  percent  of  the  way 
with  the  bill  as  now  drafted. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Did  any  agency  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
approve  it? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     No. 

I  should  say  that  we  have  greatly  mod- 
ified the  bill,  which  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously  last  year,  to  meet  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
I  am  enumerating  the  compromises  we 
made.  The  Department  did  not  finallv 
approve  every  last  comma  and  semi- 
colon. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  In  other  words,  while 
the  language  has  been  changed,  it  is  a 
fair  statement  to  say  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  objects  to  the  languaL'e 
sought  to  be  deleted  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  The  Department  of 
Defense  came  in  with  a  proposal  in 
which  it  was  stated  there  should  be  a 
joint  determination  of  the  program  and 
that  it  .should  be  worked  out  coopera- 
tively. We  modified  our  bill  to  accom- 
plish that. 

We  did  not  go  all  the  way.  I  think 
we  went  about  95  percent  of  the  way. 
The  committee  decided  that  if  we  were 
to  have  a  small  business  program  we 
should  give  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration the  opportunity  to  approve 
regulations. 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  I  understand  that. 
Is  it  fair  to  say  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  objects  to  the  language  sought 
to  be  deleted  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas? 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  The  Department 
had  its  own  language.  The  language 
sought  to  be  deleted  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  was  not  in  this  bill  when 
Defense  approved.  It  was  added  by  the 
committee  m  the  final  markup  of  the 
bill. 

Mr,  JAVITS,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  express 
my  support. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sorry;  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower  J  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York, 

Mr.  JAVITS,  I  should  like  to  explain 
to  the  Senator  what  happened  in  the 
committee  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  must  admit  I  had  something 
to  do  with  the  way  it  now  stands. 


I  know  the  Senator  is  serious  about 
his  proposal  and  will  press  it.  but  I  think 
the  Record  ought  to  be  clear  as  to  how 
this  came  about. 

Three  things  were  at  issue  First, 
who  would  initiate  the  regulations? 
Second,  who  would  approve  them? 
Third,  who  would  issue  them? 

One  position  was  taken  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  iMr  ProxmireI  and 
those  with  him.  who  wLshed  to  make  the 
Small  Business  Administration  a  full 
participant  in  every  one  of  these  func- 
tions. Then  there  was  a  very  strong 
objection  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  Its  friends,  who  fell  it  was  the  job 
of  the  Department  of  Defen.se  to  issue 
procurement  regulations.  They  did  not 
wish  to  have  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration in  that  picture. 

They  felt  it  would  confuse  the  pro- 
curement officers,  and  so  on 

I  suggested  the  formula  as  a  com- 
promise It  comes  down  to  the  fact  that 
the  Small  Business  Administration  ap- 
pears in  only  one  phase,  only  as  to  the 
capability  for  veto.  It  is  somewhat  like 
the  question  we  considered  yesterday 
with  respect  to  the  wilderness  bill. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
does  not  have  the  power  to  initiate.  That 
remains  with  the  procurement  agencies. 
Tlie  Small  Bu.siness  Administration  does 
not  have  the  power  to  issue.  That  re- 
mains with  the  procurement  agencies. 

The  Senator  will  notice  certain  lan- 
guage which  he  did  not  move  to  strike, 
which  is  contained  on  page  8  of  the  bill 
and  which  relates  to  issuance  by  pro- 
curement agencies. 

The  Small  Busines-s  Administration 
would  have  the  power  of  veto,  if  it  found 
the  regulations  unsatisfactory  in  terms 
of  small  business. 

That  was  a  compromise  of  a  difficult 
situation,  with  conflicting  points  of  view- 
as  among  various  agencies 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  position,  but 
I  must  say  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fair 
compromise  and  a  necessary  compromise, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  otherwise  we 
cannot  give  to  small  business  any  real 
assurance,  in  view  of  the  bad  experience 
It  has  had  with  the  major  procurement 
agencies  in  terms  of  getting  what  we 
consider— I  think  quite  fairly— to  be  an 
equitable  share  of  the  procurement. 

I  think  that  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  This  is  a  very  inter- 
esting discussion,  because  in  the  record 
of  hearings  on  page  231  and  from  there 
to  page  239  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
the  committee  received  not  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  but  from  John  E. 
Home,  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  This  is  the  Small 
Business  Administrator  speaking,  and 
not  the  Department  of  Defense. 

On  page  236,  as  a  part  of  the  letter, 
Mr.  Home  said.  "I  am,  therefore,  sub- 
mitting the  following  redraft  of  section  8 
of  S.  836."  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 


Within  that  redraft  are  ex£ictly  the 
words  which  would  remain  in  the  bill 
if  the  Tower  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

In  other  words,  the  Small  Business 
Administration  il.<^lf  does  not  wish  to 
have  the  power  which  the  committee 
finally  gave  it, 

Mr,  Home,  in  writing  to  the  commit- 
tee, proposed  language  which  would  be 
exactly  wliat  would  remain  if  the  Tower 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

I  have  only  one  further  observation. 
If  the  bill  IS  passed,  we  shall  face  a  sit- 
uation which  would  create  within  the 
Government  and  within  the  area  of  de- 
fense the  exact  situation  to  which  we 
apply  the  word  "troika"  with  respect  to 
the  Russian  insistence  that  there  must 
be  a  three-headed  control  over,  in  that 
case,  the  saspension  of  testing  of  atomic 
bombs.  In  other  words,  the  Russians 
wish  to  retain  the  power  of  veto. 

We  are  asked  to  write  into  the  bill  a 
troika  situation,  under  which  the  Small 
Business  Administration  would  retain 
the  power  of  veto  over  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
neither  the  President  nor  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration wishes  to  have  that  power  pro- 
vided 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin that  the  advocates  of  giving  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration  com- 
plete control  over  the  procurement  poli- 
cies of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  General  Services  Administration 
have  retreated  quite  a  ways,  but  they 
.still  would  leave  the  troika  principle,  the 
Russian  principle,  which  is  that  they 
must  retain  the  power  of  veto.  They 
would  let  the  other  man  do  all  the  work, 
and  say.  "Let  him  consult  us.  We  will 
sit  back,  and  if  we  do  not  like  what  he 
does,  we  will  wipe  it  out  with  a  wave  of 
our  hands." 

I  think  this  is  particularly  important 
under  the  present  circumstances.  It  is 
far  too  serious  to  settle  on  the  basis  of 
a  statement,  "We  have  already  retreated 
part  way.  We  have  only  retained  the 
right  of  veto." 

We  realize  that  the  other  body  passed 
a  bill  which  makes  no  change  in  the 
present  situation,  I  think  we  would  do 
well  to  agree  to  the  Tower  amendment 
and  go  to  conference  on  a  bill  in  which 
the   troika   principle   is   not   involved. 

Mr,  TOWER,  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem should  be  put  in  proper  perspective. 
Certainly  we  all  feel  that  small  business 
should  receive  an  equitable  share  of  de- 
fense contracts,  but  it  should  not  have 
veto  power  over  the  procurement  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Nothing  could  be  more  important  than 
allowing  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
procure  goods  and  senlces  with  speed, 
dispatch,  and  efficiency  at  a  time  when 
we  are  trying  desperately  to  build  our 
Defense  Establishment  to  meet  the  Com- 
munist imperialistic  threat.  This  should 
override  all  other  considerations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment oflfered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 


Mr.  KUCHEL,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Eunend- 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  few  comments  to  make. 

We  have  never  had  a  more  dark  or 
dismal  future  to  contemplate.  The 
Soviets  are  detonating  nuclear  bombs  by 
way  of  testing  and  perfecting  them. 
The  Berlin  crisis  mcreases  each  day. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  have  an  overrid- 
ing, crucial  responsibility  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  American  people. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  deserves  the 
commendation  and  congratulations  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  country  for  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  today 
by  his  amendment  the  fact  that  the  bill 
as  it  is  presently  worded  would  give  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration  the 
right  to  stultify  a  portion  of  the  respon- 
sibility w  hich  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  and  ought  to  have. 

No  one  in  Congress  has  tried  to  be 
more  helpful  to  the  plight  of  American 
small  business  than  has  the  Senator 
from  California.  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Small  Bus- 
iness. I  have  had  the  honor  to  join  the 
able  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
Sparkman]  time  and  time  again  in  sp>on- 
soring  legislation  which  would  be  of  as- 
.sistance  to  small  business  in  America. 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

But  how  can  the  Senate  say  to  the 
Department  of  Defense.  "Go  away.  We 
are  not  going  to  let  the  Senate  give  any 
consideration  to  the  position  that  you 
take  in  discharging  your  responsibili- 
ties to  the  American  people"? 

The  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tov^'er]  ought 
to  be  agreed  to  unanimously.  I  respect- 
fully suggest  to  the  Senate  that  this  is 
not  a  time  to  place  any  kind  of  shackles 
on  the  men  and  the  agencies  in  the 
American  Grovernment  who  are  charged 
with  providing  this  country  with  the 
sinews  of  defense  and  the  strength  and 
the  Militai-y  Establishment  to  deter 
Communist  aggression  and,  if  necessary, 
to  combat  it.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  ought  to  be  agreed 
to  unanimously. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentai-y  inquirv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER  Do  I  still  have  the 
floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  recognized  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. He  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  had  yielded 
the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER  I  did  yield  the  floor  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  If  the 
Senator  from  Texas  wishes  to  be  recog- 
nized, he  is  recognized  now. 

Mr.  TOWER.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  should  like  to  offer  my  gratitude  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia for  his  very  piercing  remarks.  He 
has  certainly  gone  directly  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem.  We  know  that  everj*- 
thing  we  do  in  Washington  is  oriented 
by   one    consideration    and    that    is    the 
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necessity  for  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain her  defense  perimeter  as  close  to 
the  enemy's  shores  as  possible  and  as 
far  from  our  own  shores  as  possible. 
Our  Defense  Department  must  have  the 
greatest  latitude  in  formulating  and 
implementing  the  policies  necessary  for 
us  to  maintain  a  position  of  military  and 
strategic  superiority  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  this  consideration  must  override  and 
subordinate  all  others. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Senate  to  agree 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment raises  a  fundamental  question  of 
policy,  which  is  whether  or  not  we  be- 
lieve that  small  business  can  or  cannot 
contribute  to  the  defense  effort.  In 
other  words,  is  small  business  an  anchor 
around  the  defense  effort  or  is  small 
business  capable  of  contributing  to  the 
defense  effort?  That  is  the  point  now- 
being  argued.  The  argument  is  being 
made  that  we  would  do  small  business  a 
favor,  that  we  would  carry  it  on  our  back 
because  it  interferes  with  the  defense  ef- 
fort and  we  should  not  pennit  it  to  inter- 
fere. The  argument  is  made  that  we 
should  minimize  its  intrusion  into  the 
procurement  process,  and  all  business 
should  be  concentrated  in  big  business. 
Then  we  will  be  sure  that  we  will  get 
everything  that  we  want  for  defense. 
That  is  what  the  argument  comes  down 
to. 

I  come  from  New  York,  which  has  an 
enormous  complex  of  small  business. 
My  State — and  I  think  what  I  am  about 
to  say  would  go  for  many  other  States — 
is  suffering  from  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  shift  of  defense 
contracts  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country  to  the  far  western  part  of  the 
country.  I  think  that  we  shall  be  put 
to  even  more  of  a  disadvantage  if  we 
do  not  retain  the  bill  in  its  present  form. 
Either  small  business  is  capable  of  doing 
a  job  in  respect  of  the  defense  procure- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spabkman],  our 
whole  committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  have  been  wrong 
right  along,  and  we  are  an  incubus  on 
the  back  of  the  body  politic  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States.  That  argu- 
ment will  be  deeply  resented  by  millions 
of  small  businessmen  because  it  is  not 
true. 

The  Defense  Department  authorities 
testified  to  that  point  themselves.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  are 
always  saying  how  imf>ortant,  how  valu- 
able, how  good,  how  efficient  small  busi- 
ness is,  and  how  much  it  contributes. 
But  when  we  come  to  the  paying  teller's 
window  of  actual  participation  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  in  the 
process  of  procurement,  they  are  turned 
away.  All  the  fine  speeches  and  all  the 
fine  words  are  meaningless  compared  to 
the  roUcall.  This  is  where  we  will  vote 
yea  or  nay  depending  on  whether  we 
think  the  small  businessman  contributes 
eflfectively  to  the  defense  effort. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.      Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TOWER.    I  yield. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
bill  is  passed  in  its  present  form.  Let 
us  assume  that  under  the  present  word- 
ing of  the  bill  the  Administrator,  ex- 
ercising the  authority  given  to  him  by 
the  language  sought  to  be  striken  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  would  not  favor 
the  regulations  implementing  the  pro- 
gram. Then,  I  ask  my  friend,  on  what 
basis  would  small  business  in  America 
have  any  opportunity  to  participate? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  he  might  as  well  t^U  me  in 
that  case  that  the  FBI  will  not  enforce 
the  law,  or  that  the  Secret  Service  will 
not  protect  the  Pi-esident,  when  it  is 
their  sworn  duty  to  do  so. 

What  law  requires  Congress  to  vote 
appropriations?  My  friend  knows  as 
well  as  I  do  that  we  can  sit  on  our  hands 
and  bring  the  entire  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  an  end  by  not  doing 
our  duty. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  rather  have 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 
which  is  bound  to  carry  out  the  law  and 
the  intent  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
small  buEines.s,  as  a  party  that  has  to 
agree,  than  to  turn  it  over  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  which  would  use 
its  own  judgment  and  its  own  discretion 
without  necessarily  a  regard  to  the  small 
business  field  as  to  the  kind  of  procure- 
ment regulations  it  will  make. 

In  short,  the  Senator  is  saying  that 
the  Small  Business  Administration  is  not 
a  coequal — equally  patriotic  and  equally 
deserving  in  terms  of  the  interest  with 
which  it  is  charged  to  deal — element  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  but  that  the  De- 
fense Department  is  superior  to  it  in 
that  regard.  I  cannot  accept  the  argu- 
ment, because  that  is  not  what  Congress 
provided  in  the  Small  Business  Act  and 
in  the  authority  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  all  I  ask 
is  a  simple  question:  Let  tis  assume  that 
under  the  language  of  the  bill  the  Small 
Business  Administrator  states,  "I  will  not 
approve  these  regulations."  All  I  ask 
then  i.'~.  On  wliat  basis  would  small  busi- 
ness participate  in  the  procurement  of 
the  Department  of  Defense?  Tliat  is  all 
I  ask. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Then  Congress  has  ab- 
solute authority,  and  the  President  has 
absolute  authority  to  fire  the  Small 
Business  Administrator  on  the  ground 
that  he  would  be  running  directly  con- 
trary to  his  duty,  which  is  to  help  small 
business. 

As  I  said  to  the  Senator  previously,  it 
is  absolutely  inconceivable.  We  might 
as  well  say  that  we  arc  going  to  sit  on  our 
hands  and  not  vote  appropriations. 
Surely  we  can  do  so.  But  would  the 
country  let  us  get  away  with  it?  Of 
course  not. 

To  call  on  us  to  come  to  such  a  con- 
clusion would  call  upon  us  to  tax  our 
imagination  far  more  than  to  coru>ider 
the  possibility  that  if  small  business  docs 
not  get  into  this  process,  what  will  hap- 
pen will  be  exactly  what  has  been  hap- 
pening all  this  time.  Surely  the  volume 
of  small  business  will  be  going  down  and 
down  because  there  will  be  no  one  look- 
ing into  the  regulations  and  the  proc- 
esses that  look  after  small  businesj 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Does  the  Senator  sug- 
gest that  while  the  proposed  language 
gives  the  Small  Business  Administrator 
the  right  to  approve  or  disapprove  regu- 
lations implementing  the  program  for 
small  business,  he  would  not  exercise 
that  right  and  would  under  no  circum- 
stances withhold  approval? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  say  nothing  of  the 
kind.  I  say  that  he  would  use  his  dis- 
cretion, subject  to  the  paramount  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  fire  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  or  anyone  else  in  the 
process.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  sanc- 
tions which  we  have  and  the  sanctions 
the  country  has  lie  in  the  final  decision 
of  the  President.  But  we  know  from  the 
dynamics  of  departmental  operations 
that  a  department  must  participate  in 
the  process  if  we  are  going  to  get  any 
particular  result  for  the  element  of  the 
economy  that  we  represent.  That  is 
why  the  committee  feels  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  must  partici- 
pate in  this  program. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  So  that  if  the  Small 
Business  Administrator  did  not  approve 
of  the  regulations,  then  the  answer  of 
my  able  colleague  from  New  York  would 
be  that  the  President  should  remove  the 
Small  Business  Administrator  from  his 
office':' 

Mr.  JAVITS,  If  the  Small  Business 
Administrator,  arbitrarily  and  contrary 
to  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States,  did  not  approve,  he  certainly 
should.  That  might  be  true  not  only  of 
him  but  also  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  processes  in  which  various 
people  participate.  I  do  not  see  the 
Senator  from  California  very  much  ex- 
erci-sed  about  the  fact  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration is  also  supposed  to  participate 
in  this  process.  He.  too,  can  be  arbitrary. 
The  SccrctaiT  of  Defense,  too,  can  be 
arbitrary. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  supplied  one  more  argu- 
ment why  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower]  should 
prevail.  We  ought  not  to  write  into 
law  a  manacle  by  which  any  one  of  the 
three  agencies  would  be  able  to  shackle 
and  to  overrule  the  regulations  imder 
which  small  business  participates  in  the 
defense  procurement  program.  That  re- 
sponsibility rests,  as  it  ought  to  rest,  in 
the  solid  discretion  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment.   It  ought  to  stay  there. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  it  stays  there  we  will 
have  a  repetition  of  the  situation  which 
we  have  had  right  along,  under  which 
small  business  cannot  get  its  fair  par- 
ticipation. We  have  tried  it  time  and 
time  again.  If  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  prevails,  it  will  cop- 
per-rivet it  down  and  make  it  tight  and 
make  it  clear  that  this  is  the  intent  of 
Congress,  and  that  we  do  not  have  any 
special  confidence  in  small  business  to 
carry  its  share  of  the  load  in  relation  to 
defense  procurement. 

Mr.   BENNETT.     Mr.   President,   will 

tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.    BENNETT.     The    Senator   from 

New  York  has  made  the  point  that  the 

Administrator  of  Small  Business  would 
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be  more  or  less  helpless  if  the  Tower - 
Bennett  amendment  were  approved.  I 
have  already  indicated  that  in  his  letter 
of  April  6.  written  to  the  committee, 
the  Administrator  of  Small  Business  ap- 
proved the  language  in  the  Tower 
amendment,  and  does  not  a.sk  for  this 
power  which  the  committee  is  forcing  on 
him. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  the 
Small  Business  Administrator  and  his 
Administration  would  be  so  badly  ham- 
strung when  he  is  not  asking  for  the 
power  and  is  willing  to  proceed  under 
the  proposal  which  is  represented  by 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  not  closely  read 
the  communication  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator refers.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  delivered. 
However,  I  would  like  to  say  that  of 
course  the  Small  Business  Administrator 
can  always  appeal  to  the  President. 
That  has  been  their  position  up  to  now. 
Our  position  in  committee  was  that  it 
has  not  worked.  We  created  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  We  created  the 
Small  Business  Administrator.  It  is  up 
to  us  to  prescribe  his  powers  and  author- 
ity. If  we  think  that  what  he  is  doing 
does  not  work,  it  is  up  to  us  to  determine 
what  will  work.  We  believe  that  the 
scheme  that  we  want  to  put  forward, 
coming  from  the  committee,  has  a  much 
better  chance  of  doing  what  we  want 
done  than  what  the  Administrator  has 
done  up  to  now. 

The  Administrator,  when  he  is  sug- 
gesting policy,  is  dealing  in  a  field  in 
which  he  is  not  the  sole  judge.     We  are. 

Although  I  have  not  read  the  details 
connected  with  the  letter.  I  will  take  the 
Senator's  word  for  it.  and  the  letter  is 
entitled  to  a  certain  amount  of  weight. 
However,  it  is  not  decisive.  It  is  for  us 
to  say  what  we  want  him  to  do.  It  is 
up  to  us  to  say  what  will  do  most  for 
small  business. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  do  not  wish  to  re- 
peat the  full  te.xt  of  the  letter,  but  the 
letter  itself  appears  at  pape  231  of  the 
hearings.  I  should  like  to  read  a  few 
sentences  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York: 

I  am  therefore  submitting  the  following 
redraft  of  section  8  of  S   836 

These  recommendations  ure  supported  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  General 
Services  Administration,  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration 

Incidentally,  section  8  referred  to  by 
the  administrator,  is  now  section  7  in  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

It  means  all  three  of  them,  acting 
together,  propose  the  language  which  is 
identical  with  the  language  which  will 
remain  in  the  bill  after  the  Tower 
amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  even  find  the 
hearings  on  my  desk,  which  is  a  little 
odd.  So  I  am  completely  in  the  dark  as 
to  what  the  Senator  has  read.  I  am  not 
disputing  the  Senator's  point.  As  I  say. 
it  is  up  to  us  to  determine  what  is  the 
most  effective  type  of  approach  in  order 
to  get  a  better  program  for  small  busi- 
ness. As  far  as  the  committee  is  con- 
cerned, we  think  this  is  the  most  effec- 
tive type  of  approach. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  No  one  is  questioning 
the  patriotism  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministrator, nor  his  concern,  or  indeed 
that  of  any  other  agency,  for  the  safety 
of  the  country.  However,  the  point  re- 
mains that  it  is  not  sound  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  have  a  veto 
power  over  defense  procurement.  SBA 
should  not  be  a  coordinate  partner  with 
the  Defense  Department  in  defense  pro- 
curement. We  have  heard  a  ereat  deal 
of  talk  about  helping  small  business. 
If  we  were  introducing  a  bill  to  provide 
for  right-to-work  laws  for  the  small 
busine.ssmen.  or  to  repeal  the  minimum 
wage  for  the  small  businessmen,  I  won- 
der if  we  would  hear  expressed  very  great 
concern  for  the  small  busines.smen  that 
we  have  heard  here  today. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  an-swer  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  I  might  say  that  what 
we  are  doing  here  is  dealing  with  regula- 
tions on  the  small  business  subcontract- 
ing program,  not  the  procurement  activi- 
ties of  the  Defense  Department.  We  are 
dealing  precisely  with  the  area  of  ac- 
tivity which  we  liave  entrusted  to  the 
Small  Business  Administrator  There- 
fore. It  seems  to  me  very  clear  that  if  we 
want  him  to  do  what  we  expect  him  to 
do  we  must  give  him  more  muscle  It 
has  often  been  said  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  lacks  mu.scle.  Of 
course,  they  have  had  advisers  and  they 
liave  been  sent  around  to  waich  the  sit- 
uation and  observe  and  study  it  and  to 
advu-.e  about  it.  However,  they  have  not 
had  any  muscle.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  we  arc  giving  it  some  miiscle  with 
respect  to  the  subcontracting  program 
Itself,  not  with  re.spect  to  defense  pro- 
curement. This  is  a  new  initiative  on 
the  part  of  Congress  in  an  attempt  to  do 
something  substantively  so  far  as  small 
business  participation  in  defense  orders 
is  concerned.  We  should  not  be  frus- 
trated in  doing  it  by  adopting  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER  I  have  two  observa- 
tions I  should  like  to  make  and  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  from  New 
York  would  comment  on  them.  The 
first  observation  is  that  it  seems  to  me 
we  are  getting  too  many  regulations 
cranked  into  this  picture.  At  the  top 
of  page  8  of  the  bill  there  is  a  provision 
for  regulations  implementing  the  sub- 
contracting program.  Down  at  line  20 
it  states: 

Thereafter  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration each  shall  Issue  regulations 
Implementing  the  progr.im  as  developed. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  a  duplication 
of  regulations,  which  is  not  good.  I  be- 
lieve all  of  us  know  that  we  have  too 
many  regulations  now  which  business- 
men must  keep  up  with.  I  am  just 
wondering  if  the  provision  which  the 
Tower  amendment  seeks  to  strike  was 
not  put  into  the  bill  without  taking  into 
consideration  that  we  have  all  these 
other  regulations  provided  for,  starting 
with  line  20.  That  is  the  first  observa- 
tion. 


The  second  observation  is  this:  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  talking  about 
giving  some  muscle  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  But  it  seems  to  me 
the  muscle  has  been  taken  out  pretty 
well,  starting  at  line  14.  page  8.  where 
reference  is  made  to  the  program  which 
is  to  be  developed,  and,  of  course,  in  turn, 
the  regulations  to  implement  that  pro- 
gram. The  language  reads:  "Provided. 
That  such  program  shall  not  authorize 
the  Administration  to  ui  prescribe  the 
e.xtent  to  which  any  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor shall  subcontract,  til)  spec- 
ify the  business  concerns  to  which  sub- 
contracts shall  be  granted,  or  (iii)  vest 
in  the  Administration  authority  respect- 
ing the  administration  of  individual 
prime  contracts  or  subcontracts." 

There  goes  the  muscle.  It  has  already 
been  taken  out.  I  cannot  see  how  the 
adoption  of  the  Tower  amendment  will 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's program.  The  heart  of  it.  it  seems 
to  me.  is  the  program.  In  turn,  the 
regulations  to  implement  that  program 
are  prescribed,  starting  on  line  20.  I 
think  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  the  powers  envisaged  by  Congress 
for  that  administration  would  be  amply 
protected  by  having  the  Tower  amend- 
ment in  the  bill. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  In  answer  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa,  regulations,  of  course. 
will  have  to  be  issued.  They  are  issued 
now.  Nothing  is  being  done  now  which 
will  not  be  in  the  new  set  of  regulations. 
It  depends  on  what  terms  the  regulations 
will  carry.  That  is  what  we  are  de- 
bating now.  because  of  the  way  in  which 
they  shall  be  approved.  The  question  of 
promulgation  is  something  the  commit- 
tee debated.  The  promulgating  of  reg- 
ulations is  an  autonomous  authority  of 
the  governmental  departments  which  do 
the  procuring.  So  we  provide  that  power 
to  them. 

The  reason  I  use  the  word  "muscle"  is 
this:  Certamly.  as  the  Senator  from 
Utah  ( Mr.  Bennett  1  properly  said,  if  we 
eliminate  what  the  Tower  amendment 
seeks  to  eliminate,  we  refrain  from  giv- 
ing to  the  Small  Business  Administrator 
any  responsibility  or  any  authority  to 
approve.  We  confine  him  to  the  fact 
that  he  shall  be  conferring  with  these 
agencies  in  order  to  cooperatively  ad- 
minister the  program;  but  if  they  over- 
ride him,  then  he  must  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent. That  procedure  has  been  found 
ineffective  ujj  to  now 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  give  him  this 
element  of  muscle,  by  which  he.  too,  will 
become  a  high  contracting  party,  he,  too. 
will  have  to  give  his  approval.  We  will, 
for  the  first  time,  have  given  small  busi- 
ness a  real  voice  in  what  would  be  con- 
tained in  the  regulations. 

There  will  be  no  duplication  of  regru- 
lations.  because  they  will  be  regulations 
which  would  have  to  be  issued  anyhow. 
The  bill  will  provide  that  they  are  to 
be  issued  not  only  by  GSA  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  but  also  are  to  be 
approved  by  them,  if  this  is  without  any 
participation  in  the  approval  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  So  I  do 
not  see  how  we  are  duplicating  or  mak- 
ing any  more  complicated  the  issuance 
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of  regulations  than  we  do  whether  we 
adopt  the  Tower  amendment  or  not. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  ask,  with  re- 
spect to  the  last  point,  whether  the  regu- 
lations referred  to  on  line  1,  page  8,  are 
the  same  regulations  as  are  referred  to 
starting  in  line  21,  page  8? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, very  clearly.  I  shall  ask  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  bill,  to  confirm  that  undei'stand- 
ing. 

The  question  is  whether  the  regula- 
tions which  are  referred  to  in  the 
language  sought  to  be  stricken  by  the 
Tower -Bennett  amendment  are  the  very 
same  regulations  as  are  referred  to  on 
page  8,  lines  20  to  22,  inclusive. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  answer  is,  "Yes, 
they  are  the  same." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course.  That  is  my 
understanding,  too. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's clariflcation  of  that  point. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Adverting  to  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York  if  there 
is  any  force  or  validity  to  the  argimient 
which  has  been  made  that  the  language 
contained  in  this  section  would  limit  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  either  in  contracting  or 
subcontracting  activities,  would  limit 
their  power  and  flexibility  to  make  con- 
tracts or  subcontracts  for  property  or 
services,  or  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, even  though  it  were  thought  those 
regulations  were  not  advantageous  to  the 
general  security  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
anything  in  the  bill  which  would  limit 
the  procurement  capability  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  We  are  dealing  only 
with  the  promulgation  of  a  set  of  regu- 
lations. So  far  as  the  regulations  are 
concerned,  before  he  promulgated  them, 
he  would  have  to  get  the  approval  of  his 
colleague  in  Government,  in  the  execu- 
tive department,  the  Small  Business 
Administrator.  If  he  does  not  like  what 
his  colleague  is  trying  to  do  under  the 
subcontracting  program,  he  can  always 
go  to  the  President,  who  can  overrule 
them  all.  This  is  a  technique  which  has 
been  adopted  in  foreign  aid  bills  time 
and  again,  where  there  is  a  cooperative 
responsibility  among  the  Department  of 
State  and  other  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  the  first  time,  and  a 
very  effective  time,  in  which  we  are  try- 
ing to  introduce  the  Administrator  of 
Small  Business.  We  are  finally  trying 
"X)  give  him  some  muscle,  in  terms  of 
muscle  which  he  can  authorize  with  re- 
spect to  other  programs  and  agencies. 
However,  I  cannot  see  how  in  any  way 
that  would  interfere  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  programs  and  activi- 
ties once  these  regulations  are  adopted. 
We  expressly  provided,  as  was  contem- 
plated in  the  committee,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  put  its  own 
imprimatur  on  the  regulations,  should 
administer  them  itself,  should  interpret 
them  itself.  Once  they  get  by  the  regu- 
lations stage,  they  are  through  the  Small 
Business  Administrator,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent they  deal  with  him  now  in  their 


effort  to  get  set-aside  and  give  people  in- 
formation in  terms  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram. We  are  introducing  a  new- 
element,  the  element  of  giving  the  Ad- 
ministrator some  say  in  the  regulations 
which  will  be  promulgated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's explanation,  but  I  must  say  that 
this  point  troubles  me,  as  I  am  sure  it 
troubles  other  Senators.  I  think  it  was 
last  year  or  earlier  this  year,  in  connec- 
tion with  another  bill,  that  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long!  offered  an  amendment  which 
provided  that  no  Army  installation  could 
be  moved,  even  though  the  Department 
of  Defense  needed  to  move  or  close  that 
installation,  unless  the  Department  had 
the  approval  of  some  other  agency.  Any- 
way, the  proposal  was  argued  quite  ve- 
hemently on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
Many  Senators  thought  the  amendment 
was  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  se- 
curity or  the  defense  of  this  country  to 
let  some  other  agency  determine  what 
the  Department  of  Defense  should  do. 
even  though  the  ideas  of  the  other  agen- 
cy were  inconsistent  with  the  protec- 
tion and  security  of  the  country. 

My  only  remaining  question  is  this: 
What  authority  has  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  cooperating  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Small  Business  and  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  in  de- 
veloping these  regulations?  I  think  the 
Senator  said  that  if  there  was  a  disagree- 
ment, it  would  always  go  back  to  the 
President.    Is  that  the  ultimate  resort? 

Mr,  JAVITS.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  ultimate  resort,  because  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  totally  different  quantity  of 
authority  in  respect  of  this  bill  com- 
pared With  the  analogy  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  gave.  The  Small 
Business  Administrator  is  not  engaged 
in  the  day-to-day,  month-to-month  pro- 
gram activity  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  Small  Business  Administra- 
tor comes  into  the  process  only  in  re- 
spect to  the  regulations.  Once  they  have 
been  issued,  that  is  the  end  of  his  role, 
so  far  as  this  particular  amendment  is 
concerned.  So  he  will  not  participate  in 
the  day-to-day  or  month-to-month  de- 
cisions— the  dynamics  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  or  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  specifi- 
cally provided  for  in  the  proviso  referred 
to  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  LMr.  Mil- 
ler], a  moment  ago,  which  appears  on 
line  14,  page  8,  of  the  bill.  The  language 
provides  that  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministrator shall  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  administration  of  contracts  or 
the  giving  of  subcontracts,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  second  point,  which 
is  very  important  on  its  face,  is  this: 
Where  there  is  given  what  I  call  some 
muscle  in  respect  to  this  matter,  it  is 
being  given  in  respect  to  the  small  busi- 
ness subcontracting  program.  So  the 
worst  that  could  happen  if  the  Small 
Business  Administrator  became  obstinate 
or  obdurate— and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 


fornia pointed  that  out — is  that  he  would 
hurt  the  interests  he  is  sworn  to  pro- 
tect. If  he  becomes  impossible  to  deal 
with,  he  will  hurt  the  small  business 
program  more  and  more.  He  does  not 
interfere  with  the  general  defen.se  pro- 
gram or  defense  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  any  theory  that  it 
can  get  along  without  small  business. 
But  he  would  really  be  cutting  off  his 
own  nose  to  spite  his  face,  which  seems 
to  us  to  be  inconceivable.  So,  if  he  did 
not  agree,  he  would  not  cripple  the 
Department  of  Defense;  he  would  only 
hurt  himself  and  the  agency  he  was 
obligated  to  protect. 

In  the  second  place,  if  he  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  dynamics  of  administra- 
tion, but  participated  only  in  the  rule- 
making process,  once  that  was  launched, 
it  would  end  his  participation  in  terms 
of  the  veto  authority. 

For  those  reasons.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  normal  operation.s  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  would  be  interfered 
with. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Metcalf  in  the  chair'  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  I  am  not  trying  to 
find  in  the  bill  some  hobgoblin  which 
does  not  exist;  but  I  think  it  is  well  for 
the  Senator  to  interpret  the  amendment, 
which  I  know  he  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  developing. 

On  page  8,  In  line  20,  we  find  the 
following : 

Thereafter  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  e.ich 
shall  issue  regulations  Implementing  the 
program  as  developed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  once  the  program 
is  developed,  the  SecretaiT  of  Defense 
will  be  bound  to  issue  regulations  im- 
plementing the  program ;  and  that  would 
be  carried  out  by  the  further  language, 
beginning  in  line  22: 

In  addition,  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
Issue  such  other  regulations  concerning  sub- 
contracting not  inconsistent  with  the  small 
business  subcontracting  program  as  they 
each  deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to  ef- 
fectuate their  functions  and  responslbUltles. 

I  know  that  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration is  not  engaged  ai  the  pro- 
curement activities  of  the  Department 
of  Defense:  and  the  provision  I  have  just 
read  indicates  that  the  regulations  which 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  would  be  re- 
quired to  implement  or  which  he  might 
develop  on  his  own  Initiative  would  have 
to  adhere  to  the  standard  of  consistency 
with  regulations  previously  agreed  to  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
AdminLstration,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
provision  goes  back  to  the  first  provision 
about  the  development  of  regulations. 

I  should  like  to  ask  this  question :  In 
the  event  the  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
termined that  the  regulations  which 
might  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  were 
not  consistent  with  his  obligations  in 
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regard  to  the  security  of  the  Nation  and 
the  best  methods  of  procurement,  what 
would  be  his  recourse? 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  His  recourse.  It  seems 
to  mc— and  it  is  very  clearly  spelled 
out— would  be  to  go  to  the  President, 
who  is  the  final  arbiter  with  respect  to 
any  conflicts  between  the  executive  de- 
partments. If  the  Administrator  arbi- 
trarily refused  to  agree,  according  to  my 
interpretation — and  the  floor  manager 
of  the  bill  is  here,  and  I  believe  it  im- 
portant that  he  confirm  this  statement, 
if  he  agrees — my  interpretation  is  that  ^f 
the  Small  Business  Administrator  re- 
fused to  agree  about  the  small  business 
procurement  regulations,  then  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  could  issue  sub- 
contracting regulations  of  their  o^^-n. 
That  is  the  vcrj-  purpose  of  the  last 
sentence,  becau.se  then  there  would  be 
no  small  business  regulations  with  which 
their  regulations  could  be  incon.sistent. 
So  it  seems  to  me  that  only  buttresses 
our  point,  which  is  that  we  arc  givinc: 
the  Small  Business  Administrator  some 
muscle,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  not 
giving  him  the  ability  to  tie  up  the  De- 
fense Department  procurement. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  certainly 
confirm  that  completely;  and  that  em- 
phasizes the  point  that  under  this  pro- 
vision, of  which  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  was  the  initiator,  this  could  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  President, 
and  perhaps  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress. But  the  fact  is  that  there  would 
not  be  a  minute's  interference — let  alone 
a  day's  interference  or  a  week's  inter- 
ference— with  the  procurement  process. 
The  Department  of  Defense  would  sim- 
pb'  go  right  ahead,  because  unless  it 
approved,  there  would  be  no  effect  at  all 
on  any  small  business  subcontracting 
program.  There  could  not  be  any  regu- 
lations if  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
fused to  accept  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  if  they  refused  to 
accept  wl;at  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istrator was  willing  to  approve,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  could  promulgate 
its  own  subcontracting  regulations,  and 
then  there  would  be  nothing  with  which 
they  would  be  inconsistent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thmk  the  Senator 
has  come  to  the  point  on  which  I  sought 
enlightenment.  The  Senator's  state- 
ment is,  then,  that  if  the  Defense 
Department  did  not  agree  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  on  the 
regulations  which  they  would  like  to  pro- 
mulgate, there  would  be  no  regulations 
in.sofar  as  the  Department  of  Defen.se 
was  concerned,  regarding  its  procure- 
ment policies. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly,  and  they  could 
go  ahead  and  could  promulgate  their 
own  regulations  and  could  do  business 
in  the  normal  way,  without  reference  to 
this  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then  there  mu.st  be 
agreement  between  the  three,  before  any 
regulations  would  become  effective.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Before  any  regulations 
of  the  small  business  subcontracting 
program  would  become  effective.  That 
is  the  critical  qualification.  If  there  is 
to  be  a  small  business  subcontracting 


program,  the  sidministrators  must  agree. 
If  there  is  not  to  be  a  small  business 
subcontracting  program,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  proceed  to  transact 
its  business  in  the  way  it  is  transact- 
ing it  now,  and  it  could  not  be  stopped 
by  the  Small  Business  Administrator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  small  busmess 
subcontracting  program  must  be  agreed 
to  by  the  Department  of  Defense  before 
it  becomes  effective  as  to  their  procure- 
ment policies? 

Mr  JAVITS.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  we  are  discussing  is  not  a  politi- 
cal one  m  any  sense.  It  is  a  practical 
matter.  We  have  been  wrestling  with 
it  for  many  years  in  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

As  all  Senators  know,  the  Defense 
Department  spends  billions  of  dollars 
a  year.  The  problem  is  how  to  set  up  a 
.'system  to  assure  that  small  businesses 
will  get  their  fair  share  of  those  billions 
of  dollars  of  business. 

I  suspect  that  I  am  the  only  Senator 
now  discussing  this  matter  who  has  had 
a  great  deal  of  experience  over  a  period 
of  25  years  in  doing  business  with  the  De- 
fense Establishment — selling  merchan- 
dise and  doing  business  with  the  Depart- 
ment as  a  small  manufacturer. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  vitally  in- 
terested in  this  subject. 

We  need  some  sort  of  arrangement  by 
which  the  small  businesses  of  America 
can  be  a.ssured  a  jusi  and  equitable  share 
of  defense  business.  But  in  the  past  the 
small  businesses  have  not  been  getting 
it.  This  has  not  necessarily  been  the 
fault  of  the  Defense  Establishment.  The 
Department  must  move  rapidly  from 
time  to  time.  It  purchases  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods  and 
services.  It  must  purchase  them  under 
the  law.  In  short,  over  the  years  Con- 
gress has  passed  laws  to  which  the  De- 
fense Establishment  must  adhere.  So 
in  many  respects  its  hands  have  been 
tied  by  these  laws. 

I  believe  I  can  say  without  fear  of  suc- 
cessful contradiction  that  small  busi- 
nesses are  not  getting  their  fair  share  of 
the  Defense  Establishment  expenditures. 
One  of  the  rca.sons  for  that  is,  of  course, 
that  the  big  bu.sine.ss  concerns  of  the 
Nation  maintain — they  can  afford  to  do 
so — oflSces  in  Washineton  and  elsewhere, 
and  have  the  necessary  organization  and 
facilities  and  funds  to  enable  them  to 
know  what  is  going  on  every  minute. 

In  the  first  place,  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  small  businessmen  in  the 
United  States  have  no  way  of  knowing 
\\  hat  is  gome  on.  They  have  no  possible 
way  of  knowing  what  is  to  be  purchased. 

I  have  discussed  on  the  Roor  of  the 
Senate  before,  and  for  hours  in  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  the 
desirability  of  a  formula  which  would 
assure  .small  business  a  larger  percentage 
of  our  Grovernment  contracts. 

I  do  not  think  the  language  in  the  bill 
we  are  now  considering  is  100  percent 
satisfactory.     Parts  of  it  I  do  not  like. 

On  the  other  hand,  small  business  is 
the  backbone  of  this  Nation.  I  am  just 
as  strongly  for  big  business  as  I  am.  for 
small  business.     I  am  a  100-percenter 


when  it  comes  to  all  business.  But  I  rec- 
ognize, through  experience  over  the 
years,  the  problems  small  businesses 
have  in  getting  their  share  of  defense 
contracts  and  also  the  business  that  goes 
overseas. 

The  language  in  the  bill  is  an  effort  to 
assure  small  businessmen  more  business. 

1  believe  the  Defense  Establishment,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  the 
General  Services  Administration  can  get 
together  on  the  proposal  contained  in 
the  bill. 

Congress  has  the  responsibility  to  say 
to  the  Defense  Department,  "Since  your 
expenditures  are  so  great,  and  there  are 
so  many  thousands  and  thousands  of 
small  businesses,  we  should  have  some 
sort  of  procedure  here  to  help  small  busi- 
ness get  more  of  your  contracts." 

This  bill  is  an  effort  to  do  that.  Some 
persons  do  not  Uke  the  langua3e  of  the 
bill  because  they  fear  the  Small  Business 
Administration  will  dominate  the  situa- 
tion. I  doubt  that  very  much.  Further- 
more, I  believe  the  good  to  be  derived  by 
channeling  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
busine.ss  to  small  firms  will  overcome  any 
small  harm  that  might  be  done  the  De- 
fense Establishment. 

As  one  who  was  in  the  manufacturing 
business  and  who  purchased  a  great  deal 
of  goods  and  spent  much  money  in  that 
business  over  the  years,  I  know  it  is 
easier  for  any  buyer  or  for  the  Defense 
Establishment  to  give  his  business  to  one 
firm.  It  is  easier  to  buy  from  only  one 
concern.  I  know  it  is  easier,  on  ne- 
gotiated contracts,  to  do  business  \\1th 

2  or  3  manufacturers  rather  than  25. 
But  I  happen  to  know  from  experience 

that  in  tho.se  instances  where  small  busi- 
nes.ses  have  finally  forced  their  way  into 
the  Department  of  Defense  with  orders 
in  certain  emergencies,  they  have  quoted 
prices  that  have  saved  the  American  tax- 
payers millions  and  millions  of  dollars. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  competition  of 
the  small  businessmen  in  competing  with 
the  big  business  firms,  the  taxpayers 
would  have  paid  many  more  millions  of 
dollars. 

I  do  not  particularly  like  some  of  the 
language  of  the  bill,  but  I  do  not  know 
any  other  way  to  bring  about  this  result. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  seriously  con- 
sidered proposing,  and  I  talked  at  great 
length  about  it.  a  regulation  whereby  the 
defense  and  other  procurement  agencies 
would  be  required  to  buy  at  least  33 'j 
percent  of  their  products  from  small 
businesses.  In  the  case  of  a  contract 
with  a  prime  contractor  that  ran  into 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars,  while 
the  contract  would  be  awarded  to  the 
lowest  bidder,  a  consideration  would  have 
been  the  awarding  of  the  bid  to  a  prime 
contractor  who  would  have  subcon- 
tracted! the  largest  dollar  volume  to  small 
business. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  can  success- 
fully contradict  the  statement  that  small 
firms  are  not  getting  their  share  of  Gov- 
ernment business.  I  know  the  small 
business  concerns  in  Indiana  are  not.  and 
I  know  many  of  them  are  in  trouble. 

I  believe  the  facts  will  show  that  the 
great  volume  of  Government  business 
goes  to  a  few  manufacturers.  I  can  un- 
derstand why  that  is  so.    First,  it  is  the 
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easiest  way  to  buy.    Second,  large  firms 
are  organized  to  get  the  business. 

This  is  not  a  political  matter  at  all. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  one  is  for 
or  against  something.  A  practical  ques- 
tion is  involved;  namely.  Is  there  some 
honest,  equitable  way  in  which  small 
business  can  get  a  larger  share  of  Gov- 
ernment procurement  contracts  without 
in  any  way  hurting  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment? I  believe  there  is.  I  believe 
this  bill  is  a  fair  start.  Perhaps  it  can 
be  improved,  but  it  is  a  fair  start,  and  I 
think  we  should  give  it  a  try. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  small  businesses 
in  this  Nation  hurt.  I  want  to  see  them 
get  their  share.  They,  as  well  as  big 
firms,  pay  taxes. 

The  more  competition  there  is,  the 
more  people  who  are  competing  for  Gov- 
ernment orders,  the  lower  the  prices  will 
be  to  the  Government,  and  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  economy  of  this  Nation. 
So  it  is  a  practical  matter,  and  not  a  po- 
litical matter  at  all. 

I  have  never  felt  that  the  Defense  Es- 
tablishment and  the  GSA  have  done  as 
good  a  job  in  this  respect  as  they  could 
do.  I  feel  they  are  to  blame  for  the  fact 
that  this  legislation  is  before  us  today. 

There  is  another  problem  facing  the 
Nation  in  the  field  of  special  items  such 
as  electronics,  airplanes,  missiles,  rock- 
ets, and  many  other  products  in  the 
manufacture  of  which  many  small  busi- 
nesses cannot  engage.  In  other  words, 
the  nature  of  the  purchases  of  products 
today,  in  comparison  with  World  War  II, 
has  a  tendency  to  put  such  contracts  in- 
to the  hands  of  large  firms  with  engi- 
neering and  research  facilities.  Because 
of  these  facilities,  they  possibly  can  do 
the  job  better.  It  is  easier  for  them  to 
do. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  that  the 
last  thing  I  want  to  do  or  the  committee 
would  want  to  do  is  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem which  would  hamstring  or  hurt  the 
national  defense  and  force  the  Defense 
E.stablishment  to  give  orders  to  someone 
who  could  not  deliver  the  goods  or  quali- 
fy except  for  a  regulation  which  forced 
the  agency  to  give  the  contract  to  him. 
It  seems  to  me  the  bill  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  I  am  talking  from 
practical  experience,  both  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  as  a  longtime 
manufacturer  before  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate, who  sold  goods  to  the  Government 
durinc;  World  War  II.  It  seems  to  me 
we  should  make  the  effort  outlined  in 
this  bill.  If  we  do,  I  believe  we  shall 
find  that  SBA,  representing  small  busi- 
ness in  America,  together  with  GSA  and 
the  Defense  Department,  can  get  to- 
gether and  perform  a  great  service  for 
the  small  businessmen  of  America. 

Small  businessmen  are  having  a  hard 
time  today.  Small  business  is  really 
pinched  in  a  cost  squeeze.  The  small 
businessmen  are  not  makinc;  the  amount 
of  money  they  should  be  making.  In 
my  opinion,  they  are  not  getting  a  just 
share  of  governmental  expenditures.  I 
have  thought  so  for  a  long  time. 

I  have  wrestled  with  the  problem.  It 
is  not  a  new  problem  for  me,  I  have 
talked  about  it  for  many  years.  We  have 
talked  about  it  in  the  Senate  Committee 


on    Banking    and   Currency    for    many 
years. 

I  certainly  have  no  quarrel  with  any- 
one who  feels  opposite  to  the  way  I  feel 
about  the  problem.  I  have  had  prac- 
tical experience  with  the  problem.  I 
know  exactly  how  procurement  is  han- 
dled and  am  completely  familiar  with 
the  problems  faced  by  a  small  manufac- 
turer or  small  businessman,  including 
the  expense  to  which  he  is  put  to  obtain 
business. 

I  must  take  the  position  I  am  takin^i 
because  of  the  experience  I  have  had  in 
studying  the  problem,  and  actual  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  it. 

We  should  make  an  effort.  Perhaps 
.some  words  in  the  bill  could  be  changed . 
Perhaps  some  new  language  could  be 
used.  The  last  thing  I  wish  to  have  hap- 
pen is  for  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  dominate  the  situation.  I 
do  not  believe  it  would,  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  am  not  interested 
in  having  that  occur  at  all. 

I  am  interested  in  establishing  a  sys- 
tem under  which  the  Small  Business 
Administration  would  help,  with  the  De- 
fense Establishment  and  the  General 
Services  Administration,  to  work  out  a 
program  so  that  x  amount  of  the  busi- 
ness, which  small  business  can  handle, 
will  be  given  to  small  business,  and  bo 
that  a  system  will  be  worked  out  whereby 
it  will  be  easier  for  small  busmess  to 
know  what  is  to  be  purchased,  how  it 
will  be  purchased,  and  how  the  small 
businessman  should  proceed. 

My  interest  in  the  problem  is  that.  I 
do  not  particularly  like  the  language  sup- 
gested.  but  I  am  willing  to  gamble  on 
it.  If  we  find  it  does  not  work.  I  shall 
be  the  first  to  say.  "Let  us  repeal  it"  or 
'■Let  us  change  it." 

I  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  we 
must  do  something  for  small  business  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  points 
remain  which  have  not  been  refuted. 
The  bill,  if  passed  in  its  present  form, 
would  give  to  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration coordinate  power  to  establish 
procurement  policy  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  Department  of  Defense  does 
not  want  this.  The  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration does  not  want  it.  It  would  be 
dangerous  folly  to  allow  an  agency  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  defense  ef- 
fort, which  has  no  responsibility  for  the 
Nation's  safety,  to  impo.se  its  arbitrai'y 
will  and  discretion  on  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  these  critical  times. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  has  heard,  ever  since  he  has  been 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  the  statement 
that  the  Senate  marches  up  the  hill  and 
then  marches  down  again. 

I  have  listened  to  the  arguments  made 
on  the  proposal.  We  have  heard  the 
argument  made  that  if  the  Department 
of  Defense  promulgates  regulations,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Small  Business 
Administration  vetoes  them,  then  the 
Department  of  Defense  could  ignore  the 
whole  thing  on  the  ground  that  no  regu- 


lations had  been  promulgated.  If  that 
would  not  be  marching  up  and  down  hill, 
I  have  no  idea  what  it  would  be. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  very  weak  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  existing  language 
of  the  bill,  which  is  supposed  to  increase 
the  power  of  small  business  to  obtain  de- 
fense contracts,  if  we  say,  "Well,  if  the 
Small  Business  Administration  uses  that 
power  unwisely  the  Defense  Department 
can  ignore  it.  anyway." 

Why  should  we  go  through  all  of  this 
effort,  to  try  to  spell  out  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  can  be  involved 
in  making  defense  procurement  regula- 
tions, under  those  circumstances? 

I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
my  friend  from  Indiana  Like  him,  I 
have  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  bus- 
iness. My  business  officially  is  assumed 
to  be  small  business,  under  the  defini- 
tion of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

Whether  the  bill  passes  or  does  not 
pass,  in  view  of  the  interpretation  made 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  I  do 
not  think  it  will  affect  the  power  of  small 
business  to  get  more  subcontracts  or 
contracts.  We  are  dealing  with  a  very 
interesting  question,  whether  an  agency 
set  up  to  help  one  segment  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy  can  imi^ose  its  will  upon 
the  S40-billion-odd  defense  procurement 
program  to  the  point  that  it  can  veto 
the  regulations  unier  which  the  Depart- 
ment makes  its  procurement 

I  think  the  bill  properly  goes  to  the 
point  that  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration and  its  officials  should  have  a 
part  in  making  the  regulations  orig- 
inally, but  if  there  should  come  a  time 
of  disagreement  I  do  not  think  the  Small 
Business  Administration  should  say  to 
the  Department  of  Defense,  particularly 
in  these  perilous  times,  "We  do  not  like 
your  regulations,  therefore  you  cannot 
issue  them." 

I  do  not  feel  reassured  to  be  told.  "Well, 
if  they  cannot  issue  them,  then  the  De- 
fense Department  can  proceed  and  do 
its  purchasing  without  regulations." 
That  seems  to  me  to  negate  all  the  work 
we  are  doing  today. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  SYMIN3TON  rose. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
first  I  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
interest  and  effort  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  with  re- 
spect to  the  problems  of  small  business 
in  this  country.  Every  small  business- 
man in  the  Nation  should  be  grateful  for 
his  interest.  I  wish  to  work  with  him 
and  for  him  on  any  program  he  or  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  have  for  the  future  in  connec- 
tion with  problems  relating  to  small 
business. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  analyzed  the  proposal  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  and  believe  I  should  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas. 

The  problem  of  purchasing  equip- 
ment, especially  for  the  Depai'tment  of 
Defense,  involves  purchasing  units 
which  have  much  to  do  with  the  lives  of 
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the  people  who  use  them.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  advisable  or  right  therefore  for 
restrictions  which  might  affect  quality 
to  be  placed  on  those  who  have  the 
basic  responsibility  for  this  equipment. 

Not  many  years  ago  we  had  a  sad  ex- 
perience in  my  home  community.  A 
corporation  not  normally  involved  in  the 
work  of  building  gliders  btiilt  a  glider. 
There  was  great  interest.  The  con- 
struction took  place  during  the  war. 
when  work  was  scarce  and  being  par- 
celed out.  A  demonstration  of  the 
glider  was  arranged.  The  mayor  of  St. 
Louis,  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  St.  Louis,  the  presiding 
judge  of  St.  Louis  County,  the  head  of 
the  Air  Force  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  others  went  up  in  the  glider. 
A  wing  broke  and  every  one  of  those  fine 
citizens  was  killed. 

Later  it  was  found  that  the  reason 
for  the  failure  was  a  particular  ma- 
chined part  that  had  been  machined 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  more  than  the 
maximum  tolerance  specified  on  the 
drawing  in  question.  It  so  happened 
the  company  that  made  the  part  was  a 
fine  company.  The  president  was  my 
good  friend.  But  the  company  was  then 
engaged  in  a  line  of  new  work  and  did 
not  know  the  vital  importance  of  certain 
tolerances  on  certain  of  the  drawings. 

I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any 
restriction  on  the  procurement  policies 
o?  the  Department  of  Defense,  from  the 
standpoint  of  purchasing  quality. 

In  that  connection,  many  small  busi- 
nesses in  Missouri  have  written  or 
telegraphed  me  requesting  that  I  either 
work  for  the  defeat  of  the  bill  o-  the 
deletion  of  section  7.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  four  of  these  telegrams  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.  Lons,  Mo  .  August  29.  1961. 
Senator  Stx'art  Symington, 
Senate  OJJice  Bujlding, 
Washington.  DC: 

Defeat  bUl  S.  836  or  amend  by  deleting 
section  7. 

Precision  Pnoot'CTS  Corp. 


Lambertfiei.d  Mo.,  August  29.  1961 
Senator  Stt-art  Symington. 
Washington,  DC: 

Reference  Proxmlre  bill— S  836  due  to  the 
labor  problem  exlstmg  In  the  metropolitan 
area  at  the  present  time  we  feel  that  this 
bill  should  be  given  careful  consideration. 
especlaUy  section  7  of  S.  836,  I.e.  This  por- 
tion means  dennltely  detrimental  to  all 
small  businesses.  I  am  sure  that  If  aware 
of  tt  many  other  small  businesses  would 
express  the  same  opinion. 

Plight  Research  A:   Develciment 
Co.,  Inc. 

Lambertfield.  Mo..  Axigii.it  29.  1961. 
Senator  Stuart  Symington, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Reference  Proxmlre  bill— S.  83S.  Due  to 
the  labor  problem  existing  In  the  metropoli- 
tan area  at  the  present  time  we  feel  that 
this  bin  should  be  given  careful  considera- 
tion, especially  section  7  of  S.  836.  1  e  This 
portion  means  definitely  detrimental  to  all 
small  businesses.  I  am  sure  that  If  aware 
of  It  many  other  small  businesses  wovild  ex- 
press the  same  opinion. 

Cltdk  Moslet, 
President.  Lambert  Tool  Specialty  Co. 


BLrE  Springs,  Mo..  August  29, 1961. 
Senator  Stuart  Symington. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Waahington,  DC: 

I  am  In  hopee  that  you  will  see  the  falla- 
cle«  of  the  Proxmlre  bUl,  8.  886,  In  particular 
section  7.  In  my  opinion  can  work  out  to  be 
another  bottleneck  In  the  defense  program 
and  can  do  no  good  whatever. 
Respectfully  yours, 

L  L  FiKK, 
President,  Fike  Metal  Products  Corp 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  again  as- 
sure my  friend  from  Wisconsin,  one  of 
the  great  Members  of  this  body,  that  I 
have  every  desire  to  support  him  in  the 
development  of  small  business,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  logical  and  right  with  respect 
to  defense  work. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. In  the  hght  of  his  rich  experi- 
ence in  the  field,  I  think  great  weight 
should  be  given  to  his  words. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ai-izona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wish  to  ask  my 
friend  from  Texas  a  question  or  two  on 
the  subject.  Was  any  evidence  intro- 
duced in  the  hearings  which  would  in- 
dicate what  percentage  small  business 
should  receive  in  relation  to  the  total 
spent  on  defense  contracts? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
No  such  information  came  before  the 
committee,  either  in  testimony  or  as  a 
result  of  study. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  TOWER     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  was  evi- 
dence. The  Senator  will  recall  that  last 
year's  experience  was  16  percent,  and 
that  President  Kennedy  has  directed  the 
Defense  Department  to  raise  that  per- 
centapc  by  10  percent,  which  would  make 
:t  17.6  percent. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  entered  the  dis- 
cussion, because  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  committee  for  some  time.  I  have 
always  been  puzzled  as  to  what  the  goal 
should  be.  Should  it  be  16  percent? 
Twenty  percent?  Twenty-five  percent? 
What  sliould  the  goal  be?  Has  evidence 
ever  been  introduced  that  would  enable 
us  to  say  that  small  business,  imder  our 
definition  of  small  business,  should  re- 
ceive X  pcicentage  of  the  money  that 
is  spent  on  defense? 

Mr.  SP.^RKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  has  on  several 
occasions  pointed  to  25  percent  as  being 
a  reasonable  figuie.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  percentcge  ran  around  25  per- 
cent. But  over  the  past  several  years 
it  has  been  gradually  going  down  and, 
as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  pointed 
out  a  few  minutes  ago.  it  actually  has 
gone  down  a  little  since  tlie  first  of  tlie 
year.  I  believe  it  has  decreased  from 
16  percent  to  15.9  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  now  at  an  all- 
time  low.  It  has  never  before  since  rec- 
ords were  first  kept  been  as  low. 


Mr.  TOWER.  It  seems  to  me  alto- 
gether logical  that  although  we  would 
set  a  goal  and  hope  that  a  certain  per- 
centage of  defense  procurement  would 
go  to  small  business,  we  must  maintain 
flexibility  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  the 
flexibility,  of  course,  being  a  concomi- 
tant of  the  fact  that  defense  require- 
ments vary  from  time  to  time,  and  needs 
change.  So  I  do  not  think  we  can  adopt 
a  fixed  goal  and  say,  "This  is  what  we 
must  do.  We  must  attain  this  percent- 
age." 

We  can  set  a  goal,  but  certainly  we 
should  not  make  the  percentage  so  rigid 
and  arbitrary  that  we  must  complj'  with 
the  goal  regardless  of  what  the  Defense 
Department  needs  are. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWT:r.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  We  ought  to  try  to 
arrive  at  a  policy  imder  which  small 
business  would  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  bid  upon  purchases.  Therein  lies 
the  weakness  of  small  businesses  today. 
The  fault  is  not  necessarily  that  of  the 
Defense  Establishment.  I  wish  to  make 
that  point  clear.  But  small  businesses 
ought  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  bid. 
A  policy  or  sj'stcm  should  be  worked  out 
to  enable  them  to  do  so.  That  is  what  I 
hope  will  happen  as  a  result  of  the  bill. 
It  may  not.  But  small  businesses  should 
be  civen  an  opportunity  to  bid  on  such 
busines.s,  an  opportunity  which  they  do 
not  have  now.  In  thousands  of  in- 
stances there  is  no  way  by  which  small 
businesses  know  when  purchases  are 
about  to  be  made. 

The  bill  would  set  up  a  system  where- 
by the  Defense  Establishment  would  not 
have  to  give  small  businesses  any  busi- 
ness, but  they  would  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bid  and  an  opportunity  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  procurement  agen- 
cies in  such  a  way  that  they  would  be 
able  to  know  when  purchases  were  to 
be  made. 

I  agree  with  the  able  Senator  with  re- 
spect to  the  percentage  of  business 
small  businesses  should  receive,  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  should  be  20  percent, 
25  percent,  or  30  percent. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  percent- 
age is  frrowinc;  a  little  smaller  all  the 
time  because  of  the  kind  of  things  that 
the  Defense  Establishment  buys — for 
example,  airplanes,  rockets,  missiles, 
electronic";,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  The 
average  small  business  cannot  make 
many  of  such  items.  Dollarwise,  small 
business  Is  petting  less.  I  do  not  think 
the  issue  is  a  terrific  one,  one  way  or  the 
ether,  but  I  am  hopeful  that  we  shall 
set  up  a  system  or  a  policy  or  a  plan 
whereby  small  businesses  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  business,  if  they 
want  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Penator  yield  further? 

Mr.  TOWER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
ask  either  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
IMr.  ProxmireI  or  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI  if  any  pro- 
vi.-^ion  has  been  placed  in  the  bill  to  take 
care  of  the  assistance  concept  of  con- 
tracting. I  might  refer  to  Cape  Ca- 
naveral as  an  example,  or  Port  Hua- 
chuca,  Ariz.,  a  place  at  which  systems 
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are  being  tested  and  a  prime  contractor 
is  awarded  an  overall  contract.  Many 
times  such  contractors  form  their  own 
companies  for  subcontracting  purposes. 
Is  there  any  provision  of  the  bill  which 
would  encourage  prime  contractors  to 
spread  the  subcontracts  in   assistance 

concepts? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  I  might  reply  to 
that  question,  I  think  the  Senator  has 
Stated  an  excellent  example.  It  is  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  thing  that  the  bill 
is  designed  to  accomplish.  It  is  a  sub- 
contracting bill.  Of  course,  the  argu- 
ment that  has  been  made  constantly  is 
that  small  business  has  a  diminishing 
share  of  business.  One  of  the  big  rea- 
sons is  systems  development  in  procure- 
ment. The  Defense  Department  must  go 
to  big  business  in  order  to  have  its  re- 
quirements  handled. 

This  would  be  exactly  the  kind  of 
thing  that  the  SBA,  the  GSA,  and  the 
Defense  Department  would  work  on. 
The  SBA  would  work  very  hard  for  it 
because,  obviously,  if  we  could  encourage 

this  kind  of  subcontracting  and  do  it 
in  such  a  way  that  it  would  not  offend  or 
adversely  affect  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, it  would  greatly  benefit  .small  busi- 
ness. I  think  that  certainly  is  a  prime 
objective  the  bill  is  designed  to  achieve. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Could  they  not 
do  that  under  the  existing  bill  if  they 
tried? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  that  the  bill  provides 
for  the  formulation  and  promulgation  of 
a  subcontracting  policy  by  GSA.  Defense, 
and  SBA.  The  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  would  not  destroy  the 
bill.  It  would  simply  delete  that  section 
of  the  bill  which  would  give  SBA  veto 
power  over  the  formulation  of  regula- 
tions for  the  implementatiton  of  this 
policy  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr,  GOLDWATER.  What  the  Senator 
is  trying  to  do  is  to  remove  language 
w  hich  would  require  the  adoption  of 
regulation.^  implementing  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  TOWER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Only  the  approval 
power. 

Mr.  TOWFJl.  Only  the  power  of  ap- 
proval of  regulations;  yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Also  approval  by 
Defense  and  GSA.  We  contend  that 
this  approval  is  protection  for  the  De- 
fense Department. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  read 
from  the  committee  report: 

In  order  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
the  participation  by  SBA  In  the  formulation 
of  the  program  Is  to  be  carried  through 
fully  and  completely,  a  specific  provision  was 
written  Into  the  section  expressly  requiring 
that  SBA  must  approve  the  regulations  be- 
fore they  are  Issvied  by  the  procuring  agen- 
cies. The  committee  wants  to  make  it  clear 
that  SBA  approval  is  necessary  before  the 
regulations  can  be  issued. 

In  other  words,  SBA  has  an  absolute 
veto  power  over  the  procurement  policies 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  an  appoint- 
ment and  I  shall  have  to  leave  the  floor 


for  a  short  time.  I  do  wish  to  make 
some  brief  remarks  on  the  bill.  First 
of  all,  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  entirely  accurate  when  he  says 
that  this  provision  gives  a  veto  power 
to  SBA.  There  is  no  veto  involved  so  far 
as  the  procurement  policies  of  the  De- 
fense Department  are  concerned.  All 
that  this  section  seeks  to  do  is  to  set  up  a 
program  which  can  be  helpful  to  .'^mall 
business  in  sharing  in  subcontracts. 
This  is  not  a  prime  contract  bill.  The 
plan  is  to  set  up  a  program.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Defense  Department,  it 
was  provided  that  GSA.  the  Defense  De- 
partment, and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration should  cooperate  in  settihg 
up  the  program  and  should  promulgate 

policies. 

When  it  camo  to  i.s.suing  regulationsJ — 
and  this  is  the  thing  to  which  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  TeXBS 
goes — the  committee  wrote  in  this  pro- 
vision. Originally  we  had  written  in  a 
much  broad  provision.  The  only  thiim 
wo  added  to  the  suggestion  of  the  De- 
fense Department.  GSA,  and  SBA,  was 
that  when  the  regulations  wei-e  issued, 

SBA  would  have  the  right  to  look  at  them 
and  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  them. 

Let  us  remember  that  this  does  not 
refer  to  the  Defense  Department's  pro- 
curement.   It  relates  only  to  setting  up 

a  program  to  help  small  business  shaire 
in  subcontracts. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  SBA  did 
not  approve,  or  if  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment did  not  approve,  or  if  G.SA  did  not 
approve,  it  would  not  interfere  one  .sin- 
gle minute  with  procurement.  The  only 
thing  it  would  do  would  be  to  say  to 
SBA.  instead  of  having  this  kind  of 
policy  to  share  in  subcontracting,  |  it 
would  continue  to  run  as  it  does  nciw, 
which  is  a  kind  of  hit  and  miss  propo- 
sition. What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  $et 
up  an  orderly  procedure  by  letting  small 
bu.siness  share  in  subcontracting. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  it  would  not 
make  any  difference,  why  change  the 
language  in  the  bill  as  the  committee  is 
intending  to  do?  What  the  Senator  has 
said  defeats  his  own  purpose. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No;  I  do  not  believe 
it  does.  If  I  may  go  one  step  further, 
I  conceived  it  as  being  an  opportunity 
for  the  three  to  work  together.  If  they 
work  together  on  the  first  part.  I  feel 
certain  they  can  agree  on  regulations. 
It  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  do  that. 
It  gives  them  a  chance  to  sit  around  the 
table,  before  the  regulations  are  printed 
and  published  in  the  Federal  Regi.ster. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Suppose  they  do 
not  agree  on  the  second  part? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  they  do  not 
agree,  there  are  two  different  procedujes 
to  be  followed.  One  would  be  to  refer 
the  matter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  they  have  the  right  to  do.  The 
second  would  be  not  to  have  any  regula- 
tions, which  would  mean  that  there 
would  not  be  any  small  business  sub- 
contracting program. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  us  take  the 
first  ca.se,  where  the  matter  is  referred 
to  the  President.     Am  I  correct  in  as- 


suming that  if  there  is  any  disagreement 
over  whether  regulations  would  follow, 
the  contracting  can  be  held  up? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  by  any  one  of 
the  three. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  By  any  one  of 
the  three? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN     Yes 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  power  would 
then  be  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN,     Yes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  What  concerns 
me,  over  and  above  putting  too  many 
regulations  into  the  processes  of  busi- 
ness, is  the  matter  of  time.  Let  us  con- 
sider what  the  House  did  yesterday,  in 
passing  a  $30  million  appropriation  bill, 
to  spend  that  money  immediately  on  nu- 
clear testing,  which  is  something  that 
we  would  want  to  get  into  in  a  matter  of 
days.  Let  us  assume  that  an  important 
prime  contract  in  connection  with  it 
came  into  dispute  and  the  President  was 
a.skcd  to  step  in. 

Mr.   SPAFIKMAN.     The   bill   does  not 

apply  to  prime  contracts. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.    Let  us  talk  about 

a  subcontract.  Let  us  assume  that  one 
of  the  subcontractors  of  a  prime  con- 
tractor has  not  followed  regulations  of 
tlie  Defense  Department.  It  must  then 
go  to  the  President.     We  are  talking 

about  something  concerned  with  national 
defense,  and  we  must  implement  it  in  a 
matter  of  a  dav  or  two. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  bill  would  not 
affect  it  in  any  way. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  would  not  have 
to  wait  for  the  decision  of  the  President 
to  go  ahead? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  As  I  said,  this 
does  not  hold  up  procurement.  W'hat 
this  tries  to  do  is  to  organize  a  pro- 
cedure in  order  to  help.  It  sets  up  a 
policy  to  help  small  business  share  in 
subcontracting. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  understand  that 
part. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  does  not  hold  up 
procurement. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  I  cannot  agree 
that  it  does  not  hold  up  procurement. 
There  would  be  no  sense  in  having  any 
reference  to  regulations  at  all,  if  I  un- 
derstand it,  because,  let  us  assume  that 
a  subcontractor  gets  his  contract  in  vio- 
lation of  regulations,  and  that  he  is 
going  to  get  it  anyway- — — 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  as- 
suming that  the  re;:ulations  have  already 
been  issued. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  to  assume 
that  because  I  am  putting  myself  in  this 
bill  and  a.ssuming  it  has  passed  in  the 
language  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  I  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona to  this  fact.  Reference  has  been 
made  to  how  this  would  interfere  with 
procurement  and  how  terrible  it  would  be 
in  these  days.  During  World  War  II  we 
had  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corpora- 
tion, which  had  the  absolute  right  to  go 
into  defense  and  pick  out  contracts  that 
should  be  given  only  to  smaller  war 
plants.  There  is  no  such  power  in  the 
pending  bill  or  in  any  program  that  we 
have  now. 
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It  did  not  interfere  with  production 
during  World  War  II,  even  with  stronger 
power,  and  we  certainly  are  not  asking 
that  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  I 
think  I  know  what  is  bothering  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.    Mr.    President.   I 

shall  have  to  leave  the  Chamber  now.  I 
appreciate  the  Senator  from  Texas 
giving  me  this  opportunity  to  make  a  few 
remarks.  I  think  we  have  worked  out 
a  good  bill.  It  is  just  as  mild  as  we 
could  work  it  out.  and  as  mild,  certainly, 
as  we  ought  to  have  it.  Not  only  that, 
we  have  had  fine  cooperation  existing 
among  the  heads  of  the  various  agencies 
involved.  I  am  certain  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  have  that  good  cooperation. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  in  the 
bill  for  us  to  be  afraid  of. 

While  I  respect  the  viewpoint  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas.  I  must 
say  that  I  hope  his  amendment  will  not 
prevail. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  can  answer  a 
question  in  my  mind,  because  I  am  a 
little  confused  by  the  statements  made 
by  the  Senator  Iram  Alabama.  They  in- 
dicate to  me  that  even  if  the  language 
proposed  is  adopted,  it  will  not  make  any 
difference;  that  is,  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  will  not  make  any  difference. 
So  why  not  have  the  amendment?  Why 
run  the  risk  of  controversy  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  or  the  floor  of  the  House? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
see  exactly  the  point  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  The  fact  is  that  the  bill 
provides  that  within  90  days  the  agen- 
cies shall  agree  and  shall  cooperatively 
formulate  a  program  and  shall  approve 
a  program.  What  will  happen  if  they 
do  not  agree,  if  the  SBA  decides  to  dis- 
agree, is  that  the  program  will  go  on  as 
it  has  in  the  past,  but  the  President  and 
Congress  can  come  into  the  picture. 
There  is  a  fixed  focus  on  the  small  busi- 
ness procurement  program.  That  is  what 
the  bill  can  accomplish  if  agreement  is 
not  reached.  In  other  words,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  all  know  that  there 
is  pressure  upon  them  to  agree.  If  they 
do  not  agree,  they  will  be  subject  to  a 
decision  by  the  President  or  subject  to 
pressure  by  Congress,  because  it  will  be 
recognized  that  they  have  not  been  able 
to  devise  a  program  for  small  business. 
This  is  a  kind  of  sanction  which  will 
compel  them  to  get  together,  reconcile 
their  differences,  and  provide  a  program 
which  will  not  adversely  affect  the  Na- 
tions  defense,  but  v.ill  get  small  business 
into  the  act  more  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  for  his  explanation. 
Let  us  a.ssume  that  the  bill  has  become 
law,  and  that  the  regulations  have  been 
agreed  to,  but  that  a  subcontractor  gets 
a  contract  concerning  which  there  is 
some  question.  As  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  the  subcon- 
tractor would  still  be  allowed  to  proceed 


with  his  subcontract,  even  though  his 
obtaining  of  it  was  in  violation  of  the 
regulations  which  had  been  agreed  upon. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
under  those  circumstances  the  Small 
Business  Administration  would  be  out. 
It  would  be  up  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, however,  to  abide  by  its  own  regu- 
lations. It  seems  to  me  that  they  would 
be  subject  to  criticism  by  the  President 
and  by  Congress,  or  by  any  interested 
person  involved  in  small  business  who 
had  been  cut  out  of  a  subcontract,  be- 
cause if  there  was  a  violation  of  the  reg- 
ulations, he  could  protest.  However,  it 
would  be  up  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  have  the  final  word.  The  SBA 
cannot  interfere  in  the  contracting  proc- 
ess between  a  contractor  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  That  is  entirely 
a  Department  of  E>efense  decision.  The 
SBA  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual 
procurement  process:  only  with  the  reg- 
ulations. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  I  must  say  that  I 
can  see  no  need  for  the  language  con- 
tained in  the  bill.    I  still  do  not  feel  it 

will  accomplish  anything.  The  fact  that 
there  may  be  a  controversy  will  not  help 
the  small  businessman,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  or  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. Therefore.  I  think  the  strik- 
ing; of  this  lanpuaec  by  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  is  most  desirable, 
because  it  maintains  simplicity  in  a  field 
in  which  I  think  simplicity  must  be  main- 
tained, in  keeping  the  hand  of  govern- 
ment away  from  the  small  business  seg- 
ment of  our  country. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  connection  I 
wish  to  bring  up  something  which  has 
been  touched  on  only  lightly;  namely, 
what  the  small  businessman  thinks  about 
this  situation.  I  should  like  to  read  a 
portion  of  the  testimony  given  by 
Charles  E.  Hastings  in  behalf  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  before  the  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee. It  reflects,  I  believe,  the 
thinking  of  the  small  businessman.  Cer- 
tainly the  chamber  of  commerce  is 
primarily  an  organization  of  small  busi- 
nessmen. The  testimony,  in  part,  reads 
as  follows : 

The  chamber  supports  the  principle  of 
subcontracting  and  sniall  business  participa- 
tion in  defense  contracting.  We  recognize 
the  Importance  of  small  business  In  the 
national  economy  and  the  need  for  inte- 
grating small  business  into  the  defense  pro- 
duction program.  The  strength  of  American 
industry  lies  in  its  reliance,  not  on  any  one 
company  or  on  any  small  group  of  com- 
panies, but  on  the  teamwork  of  many  busi- 
ness organizations  both  large  and  small 
w.-prking  together. 

But  we  must  also  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  complexity  of  military  technology, 
coupled  with  the  rising  importance  of  re- 
search and  development  in  lieu  of  large  pro- 
dtictlon  contracts,  is  making  it  increasingly 
difficult  for  small  business  to  qualify  and 
complete  for  prime  defense  contract  awards 

The  primary  objective  of  the  program  au- 
thorized in  section  8  of  the  bill  before  the 
subcommittee  is  to  make  certaui  that  prime 
defense  contracts  are  subcontracted  to  the 
niaxlmum  extent  to  small  business  concerns. 
If   the  responsibility  for   implementing  this 


objective  were  placed  with  the  agency  re- 
sponsible for  the  procurement  program,  and 
were  coupled  with  adequate  safeguards  to 
insure  that  this  was  done  consistent  with 
efficient  and  econonilcal  performance  of  such 
contracts,  this  would  Indeed  be  a  sound  ob- 
jective There  are  no  slz«  limitations  on  ski.l 
and  ingenuity  It  Is  well  known  that  many 
prime  contractors,  because  of  the  variety  and 

volume  of  parts  entering  Into  defense  item.'t. 
cannot  make  many  of  the  parts  they  require 
as  economicnlly  as  they  can  buy  them  from 
small  business 

Although  purporting  to  help  the  small 
business  concerns— the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  require  contractors  to  consult  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  when  re- 
quested to  do  so.  and  which  enable  the  SBA 
to  obtain  information  and  records  from  any 
procurement  agency  concerning  subcontract- 
ing by  its  contractors,  would  in  fact  hurt  the 
small  businessman,  rather  than  help  him— 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  I 
rose  about  an  hour  and  a  half  ago  to 
oppose  the  amendment.  I  had  gotten 
about  halfway  through  my  speech  when 
it  was  necessary  to  yield.  I  should  like 
to  complete  my  remarks  now.     In  view 

of  the  colloquy,  I  think  I  should  under- 
line and  emphasize  once  again  the  facts 
of  life  which  have  made  the  bill  neces- 
sary and  have  made  as  strong  a  bill  a.s 
possible  necessary  under  these  circum- 
stances. 
In  1954  the  small  business  percentage 

of  defense  contracts  was  25.3:  in  1955. 
21.5:  in  1956.  19.6;  in  1957,  19.8;  in  1958, 
17.1:  in  1959,  16.6;  in  1960— last  year- 
IB.!.  This  year,  the  share  of  small  busi- 
ness in  defense  contracts  has  hit  an  all- 
time  low  of  15.9  percent.  One  of  the 
reasons,  perhaps  the  principal  reason, 
is  that  small  business  is  not  getting  the 
share  it  should  get  of  defense  subcon- 
tracting. The  bill  is  designed  to  achieve 
that  objective. 

The  bill  has  been  attacked  as  inter- 
fering with  the  Department  of  Defense 
jurisdiction.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator  from  California  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  both  of  whom  are  experts 
in  this  field,  unfortunately  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  study  the  whole  history  and 
to  recognize  that  there  is  no  interfer- 
ence possible — none.  There  is  not  a  bit 
of  interference  with  the  defense  program 
all  along  the  line. 

All  the  bill  does,  as  we  have  tried  to 
emphasize,  is  to  provide  that,  so  far  as 
the  small  business  subcontracting  pro- 
gram is  concerned,  the  SBA  shall  ha\e 
the  right  to  approve  that  program,  and 
only  that  program,  and  shall  have  the 
right  to  approve  regulations,  but  may 
not  interfere  in  any  stage  of  the  pro- 
gram once  those  regulations  are 
adopted. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  bill 
which  was  passed  last  year,  unani- 
mously, provided  that  the  SBA  would 
have  the  sole  right  to  promulgate  the 
program.  Now  we  bring  in  GSA  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  along  with 
the  SBA  to  promulgate  the  program. 

Last  year  the  bill  provided  that  prime 
contractors  and  subcontractors  consult 
with  and  utilize  the  facilities  of  the 
SBA  when  requested  by  the  SBA.  This 
year  the  bill  provides  that  prime  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  consult  only 
through  the  Defense  Department.  So 
SBA    has    no   direct   contact    with   any 
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contractor  or  subcontractor  under  the 
bill. 

H.R.  11207,  last  year,  provided  that 
SB  A  could  obtain  from  prime  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors  such  informa- 
tion and  records  as  it  may  require.  It 
pave  the  SBA  almost  carte  blanche  au- 
thority. We  have  reduced  that  author- 
ity this  year  and  have  provided  in  the 
bill  that  SBA  may  obtain  from  the  pro- 
curing agency,  not  the  contractor  or 
subcontractor,  such  available  or  reason- 
ably available  records  regarding  sub- 
contracts. 

The  bin  last  year  provided  that  the 
subcontracting  program  shall  contain 
such  other  provisions  and  requirements 
as  the  Small  Business  Administrator 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  and 
lequisite  to  carry  out  the  policy  decla- 
ration of  the  act. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  this  year 
provides  that  the  program  shall  not  pre- 
scribe, first,  the  extent  to  which  any 
contractor  or  subcontractor  shall  con- 
tract, or,  second,  specify  the  business 
concerns  to  which  subcontracts  should 
be  made.  The  bill  also  provides  that 
the  program  shall  not  vest  any  powers 
in  SBA  to  administer  individual  con- 
tracts or  subcontracts. 

Finally,  this  Is  a  watered-down  bill, 
a  modified  bill,  a  compromise  bill  to 
meet  the  objections  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. As  compared  with  the  bill 
which  was  passed  last  year,  the  bill  tliis 
year  provides  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration shall  issue  the  regulations, 
but  only  after  they  have  been  approved 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  have  any  real 
concern  with  small  business'  propor- 
tion of  the  defense  contracts,  it  seems 
to  me  we  must  at  least  permit  the  SBA 
to  approve  the  regulations,  so  that  if  the 
SBA  feels  very  strongly  that  the  regula- 
tions will  not  serve  the  interests  of  small 
business,  the  SBA  can  object  and  can 
carry  its  objection  to  the  President  and 
can  focus  attention  on  that  situation. 
This  provision  gives  the  SBA  the  power 
to  object.  It  is  a  limited  power,  but  it 
Is  at  least  the  power  to  focus  attention 
on  the  fact  that  the  agency  which  has 
the  responsibility  for  making  proper  pro- 
vision for  small  business  believes  small 
business  is  not  getting  a  fair  share. 

Let  me  point  out  what  this  provision 
la,  to  show  how  ridiculous  it  is  for  any- 
one to  feel  that  such  a  provision  would 
result  in  interference  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  any  of  its  activities, 
including  the  necessary  steps  it  must 
take  in  connection  with  the  Berlin  crisis 
or  any  other  military  crisis.  I  read  now 
from  the  bottom  of  page  7,  and  page  8: 

'■(dHl)  Within  ninety  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  subsection,  the  Ad- 
ministrator— 

That  is,  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration — 

the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  shall  cooperatively 
develop  a  small  business  subcontracting  pro- 
gram and  shall  approve  the  regulations  Im- 
plementing such  program  which  shall  con- 
tain such  provisions  as  may  be  appropriate 
♦o  (A)  enable  small  business  concerns  to 
be  considered  fairly  as  subcontractors  and 
suppliers  to  contractors  performing  work  or 


rendering  services  as  prime  contractors  or 
subcontractors  under  Government  procure- 
ment  contracts,  •   *   *. 

How  would  that  interfere  with  the  de- 
fense effort?  How  in  the  world  could 
such  action  by  the  SBA,  on  the  basis  of 
subdivision  (A),  on  page  8,  interfere 
with  or  slow  down  the  defense  effort? 
Obviously  it  would  not. 

I  read  further  from  the  provisions  on 
page  8: 

(B)  insure  that  such  prime  contractors 
and  subcontractors  will  consult  through  the 
appropriate  procuring  agency  with  the  Ad- 
ministration when  requested  by  the  Admin- 
istration, 

What  is  wrong  with  that?  Obviously 
it  would  not  slow  down  the  contractors 
or  the  subcontractors.  They  could  send 
in  their  counsel  to  consult  with  the  De- 
fense Department,  the  GSA,  and  the 
SBA.  This  is  a  reasonable  provision. 
If  such  a  regulation  were  provided — and 
this  measure  limits  the  kinds  of  regul:!- 
tions  which  can  be  provided — obviously 
there  could  be  no  interference  in  any 
significant  way  with  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

And  finally  it  is  provided: 

(C)  enable  the  Administration  to  obtain 
from  any  Government  procurement  agency 
such  available  or  reasonably  obtainable  In- 
formation and  records  concerning  subcon- 
tracting by  its  prime  contractors  and  their 
subcontractors  as  the  Administration  may 
deem  necessary:   •  •   *. 

Once  again,  the  power  to  obtain  that 
information,  if  it  is  reasonably  available, 
is  a  very  mild  power;  and  certainly  the 
SBA  should  have  that  much  power  So 
this  provision  will  not  retard  the  Defense 
Establishment  activities  in  any  way. 

Then  the  bill  provides: 

Provided,  That  such  program  shall  not  au- 
thorize the  Administration  to  (i)  prescribe 
the  extent  to  which  any  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor shall  subcontract — 

And  so  forth.  I  have  already  gone  into 
those  additional  limitations  on  SBA. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  mild  ball. 
I  feel  almost  apologetic  for  bringing  the 
bill  forward,  following  my  introduction 
of  it,  along  with  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana I  Mr.  CapehartJ  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  t  Mr.  Sparkman  J ,  now  tiaat 
the  bill  has  been  watered  down  to  this 
extent.  But  we  have  had  to  yield  to  the 
interests  and  the  appeal  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  I  think  we  have  gone 
about  as  far  as  we  can  go  in  that  respect. 

Finally,  it  is  true  that  the  bill  does 
not  conform  to  the  extent  of  every  com- 
ma, semicolon,  dotted  "i,"  or  crossed  "t ' 
with  what  those  agencies  requested. 
But  if  Congress  cannot  proceed  in  this 
way,  if  Congress  must  dot  every  "i"  in 
accoi'dance  with  requests  of  the  execu- 
tive agencies,  it  seems  to  me  Congress 
might  just  as  well  let  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  do  the  legis- 
lating. 

This  is  a  very  modest  provision,  be- 
cause we  recognize  that  small  business  is 
not  getting  its  fair  share. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  is  sincere  in  what  he 
is  attempting  to  do.  Our  disagreement 
stems  over  the  mearis  he  has  adopted. 


I  am  not  particularly  fearful  that  these 
activities  will  be  harmful  to  the  defense 
effort,  and  so  forth.  My  concern  la  in 
regard  to  the  po.ssibility  of  control.  Ob- 
viously, if  such  power  is  available,  some- 
one may  use  it  at  some  time. 

On  page  4  of  the  report,  in  the  fourth 
paragraph,  we  find  the  following: 

In  order  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
the  participation  by  SBA  in  the  formulation 
of  the  program  is  to  be  carried  through  fully 
and  completely,  a  specific  provision  was 
written  into  the  section  expressly  requir- 
ing that  SBA  m.ust  approve  the  regula- 
tions before  they  are  Issued  by  the  procur- 
ing agencies.  The  committee  wants  to  make 
it  clear  that  SBA  approval  is  necessary  be- 
fore the  regulations  can  be  Issued. 

That  is  what  I  find  objectionable — 
namely,  that  the  SBA  would  have  a  veto. 
in  effect,  over  tlie  purchasing  practices 
of  the  GSA  and  the  Defense  Department. 

I  believe  it  would  have  sufiRced  to  have 
had  the  bill  indicate  that  it  was  the  con- 
gres.sional  intent  that  the  three  agencies 
work  together.  Certainly  these  agencies 
will  pay  attention  to  what  Congress  be- 
lieves should  be  done. 

But  if  it  is  provided  that  one  agency — 
either  the  SBA  or  the  GSA — shall  have 
veto  power  over  the  promulgation  of 
the.se  regulations  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  I  become  fearful,  because  I 
have  an  inborn  fear  of  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  share  much  of  the 
Senator's  inborn  fear  of  bureaucracy. 
But  this  measure  provides  only  that  the 
SBA  shall  have  the  right  to  approve  this 
particular  program.  It  is  not  a  program 
in  regard  to  all  the  procuiement  or>cra- 
tions  of  the  Government.  This  program 
deals  with  the  small  business  subcon- 
tracting regulations.  What  does  such 
approval  mean?  E>0€s  it  mean  that  if  the 
approval  is  not  given,  the  SBA  can  write 
the  regulation.*;?  No.  Mr.  President;  It 
means  that  if  the  SBA  does  not  approve, 
the  GSA  and  the  Defense  Department 
may  continue  with  the  regulations  they 
already  have;  but,  if  the  SBA  docs  not 
appi-ove,  it  will  become  apparent  to  the 
country,  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
President  that  the  SBA  does  not  agree; 
and  then  at  some  point  the  President 
or  his  aids  will  enter  the  situation:  and 
thus  the  disagreement  will  be  carried  to 
a  higher  authority. 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  that  point  the 
influence  of  the  SBA  can  begin  to  be 
meaningful.  Without  the  pi-ovision  for 
that  approval,  the  E>ef en.se  Department 
and  the  GSA  could  listen  to  the  SBA.  but 
they  would  not  have  to  pay  very  much 
attention  to  it. 

The  entire  history  of  such  matters  is 
that  the  power  to  approve  in  such  cases 
is  generally  delegated  to  very  junior  offi- 
cials. Of  coui'se,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense necessarily  has  to  consider  many 
other  matters.  After  all,  it  is  responsible 
for  the  defense  of  the  Nation.  What  has 
happened  to  the  junior  officer  assigned 
by  Defense  to  represent  small  business 
now.  The  Small  Business  officers  are 
overruled  again  and  again  by  senior  offi- 
cers in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  But  we  do  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  agree  in  regard  to 
what  would  be  a  fair  division  of  this 
business    between    small    business    and 
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large  business.  I  think  one  part  of  the 
pi-oblem  is  that  we  have  not  yet  really 
decided  what  small  business  is. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  I  would  not  say,  because 
small  business  was  getting  only  15.9  per- 
cent of  the  procurement  contracts,  that 
fact  in  and  of  itself  meant  the  Defense 
Department  was  negligent.  The  small 
and  declining  percentage  is  a  warning 
sirmal.  It  indicates  to  me  that  Congress 
is  absolutely  right  in  insisting  that  the 
SBA  have  an  opportunity  to  take  a  really 
effective  part  in  formulating  regulations 
for   small   business   procurement. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield  further,  let  me  put  forth  a 
hypothetical  situation  relative  to  these 
regulations.  Let  us  assume  SBA  does 
arrive  at  the  figure  of  25  percent,  and 
writes  into  its  regulation  that  25  percent 
of  the  business  must  go  to  what  we  call 
small  business.  That  in  itself  could  very 
seriously  revise  the  methods  by  which 
the  Defense  Department  i.ssues  its  pro- 
curement orders. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator has  raised  that  point.  I  think  some 
pei-sons  have  that  fear,  and  we  can  make 
useful  legislative  history  right  now.  As 
the  Senator  handling  the  bill  on  the  floor, 
and  as  the  author  of  the  bill,  if  the 
agency  even  proposed  that,  it  would  be 
completely  wrong.  I  am  sure  SBA  would 
not  do  that.  There  is  nothing  in  the  bill 
to  authorize  that  If  it  insisted  by  reg- 
ulation that  small  bu.siness  should  get 
25  percent,  or  15  percent,  or  20  percent,  it 
would  be  ridiculous.  That  would  not  be 
the  kind  of  regulation  that  would  serve 
our  Defense  Establishment.  It  should  be 
provided  that  small  business  will  have  as 
great  an  opportunity  as  is  possible  to 
take  part  in  subcontracts,  where  it  is 
feasible.     Often  it  is  impossible. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  think  that  has 
been  the  clear  intention  of  the  legislation 
over  the  years.  I  was  honored  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee. I  remember  at  that  time  we  made 
it  abundantly  clear  to  Defense  what  our 
feelings  were  about  small  business  par- 
ticipating in  the  overall  program.  I  still 
think  if  we  tr>'  to  alter  the  situation 
which  exists,  we  are  not  going  to  help 
small  business.  I  think  a  stronger  ex- 
pression in  the  bill  as  to  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  this  field  would  accomplish 
what  the  Senator  wants  and  what  I 
would  like  to  see  accomplished. 

I  am  fearful  that,  when  one  reads  the 
language  of  the  bill  as  we  see  it  on  the 
last  line  of  page  7  and  the  first  line  of 
page  8,  and  read  in  the  report  that  the 
committee  wants  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  SBA  approval  is  necessary  before  the 
regulation  can  be  issued,  we  take  too  long 
a  step.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
at  all. 

I  believe  that,  had  we  been  a  little 
more  attentive  to  the  problems  of  small 
business,  particularly  in  this  general 
area,  we  might  have  forced,  by  our 
weight,  a  more  cooperative  attitude  be- 
tween the  three  agencies  mentioned.  It 
has  been  my  limited  experience,  in  my 
own  section  of  the  country,  that  the 
three  agencies  have  gotten  along  very 
well.  We  have  found  minor  areas  of 
discontent  on  the  part  of  small  busi- 


nessmen; but,  on  the  whole,  they  have 
been  getting  along  fairly  well.  We  can- 
not keep  any  firm  in  business  by  Govern- 
ment edict.  Today,  some  of  the  largest 
aircraft  manufacturers  are  suffering 
very  badly  l)ecause  it  has  been  the  intent 
of  present  Defense  policy  to  get  out  of 
airplanes  and  into  missiles.  This  is  the 
nature  of  the  beast  we  call  our  economic 
system. 

I  close  by  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  reconsider 
his  resistance  to  this  amendment  and 
consider  the  containment  of  stronger 
language  in  the  bill  which  would  con- 
tain the  feeling  that  I  know  we  mutually 
agree  upon  and  which  would  accomplish 
the  same  purpose  the  language  of  the 
bill  intends  to  accomplish 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded,  and  ask 
that  we  proceed  to  a  vote 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bricht],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Johnston  1,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Willi.amsI.  are 
absent  on  official  busine.ss. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Anderson  1.  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez], 
are  absent  because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Randolph),  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Anderson  1,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  IMr.  FulbrightI,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse! ,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  1  Mr.  Randolph  1 ,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] would  each  vote  "nay  "' 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  are  absent  because  of  ill- 
ne.ss. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]   is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 


NAYS— 55 


Bartlelt 

Hart 

McNamara 

Bible 

Hart  ice 

Metc&U 

Boggs 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Burdlck 

Hickey 

Moss 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Hill 

Mundt 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Muskle 

Cape  hart 

Jackson 

Neul)erger 

Carroll 

Javits 

Pas  tore 

Case.  N.J 

Jordan 

Pell 

Church 

Keating 

Prouty 

Clark 

Kifauver 

Proxmlre 

Cooper 

Ken- 

Smathers 

Dodd 

Long.  Hawaii 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

Long.  La. 

Talmadge 

E.-istland 

Magnuson 

Wiley 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

Yar  borough 

Ervin 

McCarlhv 

Young.  Ohio 

Fong 

McClellan 

Gruening 

McGee 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Anderson 

Pulbright 

Williams  N.J 

Bridges 

Johnston 

Young.  N   Dak 

Carlson 

Morse 

Chavez 

Randolph 

(No.  1891 
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Aiken 

Engle 

Russell 

Allott 

Goldwater 

Saltonstall 

Beall 

Gore 

Schoeppei 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Scot  t 

Bush 

Holland 

Smith.  Mass. 

Butle>r 

Hruska 

Smith.  Maine 

Byrd.  Va 

Kuchcl 

Stennls 

Case.  S   Etek 

Lausche 

Symington 

Cotton 

Long.  Mo 

Tliurmond 

CurtU 

Miller 

Tower 

Dlrksen 

Morton 

WUUams,  Del 

Dworshak 

Robertson 

So  Mr.  Tower  s  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
IS  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr,  President.  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  8. 
line  20,  following  the  period,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  insert  the  following: 

Provided  further.  That  such  program  shall 
provide  that  In  evaluating  bids  or  In  select- 
ing contractors  for  negotiated  contracta,  the 
extensive  use  of  subcontractors  by  a  pro- 
posed contractor  shall  be  considered  a  favor- 
able factor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thp 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  make  clear 
what  I  am  sure  the  intention  of  Congress 
has  been  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
which  I  am  afraid  has  not  been  imple- 
mented by  the  administrative  agency.  A 
number  of  small  businessmen  have  felt 
that  they  are  being  discriminated 
against  because  prime  contractors  who 
do  not  enter  into  subcontracts  to  an 
appreciable  extent  are  obtaining  con- 
tracts, and  that  some  evidence  should 
be  given  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion to  the  various  administrative  agen- 
cies that  subcontracting  is  a  desirable 
factor. 

The  bill  as  now  written  provides  that  a 
program  shall  not  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator to  prescribe  the  extent  to  which 
any  contractor  shall  get  into  subcon- 
tracting, or  the  particular  subcontrac- 
tors. It  is  all  negative.  It  seems  to  me 
desirable  to  have  m  the  bill  a  positive 
statement  that  a  favorable  factor  will 
consist  of  the  degree  to  which  subcon- 
tractors are  used  by  a  prime  contractor. 
It  would  not  hamstring  the  administra- 
tion at  all. 

I  have  discussed  the  subject  with  the 
Senator  having  the  bill  in  charge,  the 
able  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  I 
understand  that  the  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable to  him. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  any  questions. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  an  excellent  one.  It  would  Ewld 
something  to  the  bill  which  the  bill 
needs.  As  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
said,  the  amendment  states  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress.  It  would  help  small 
business.  The  more  subcontracting  that 
is  done  by  big  prime  contractors,  the 
more  opportunity  small  business  sub- 
contractors will  have  to  take  part  in  de- 
fense work.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  upon  his 
amendment  and  I  am  happy  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment.  I  know  of  no  Senator  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  who  is  opposed 
to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  vital  to 
the  effective  operation  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  to  the  small 
business  segment  of  our  country's  econ- 
omy. The  diligent  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  ProxmireI  has  performed  a 
real  service  in  sponsoring  and  managing 
this  measure.  I  commend  him,  along 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanJ.  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  and  ranking  majority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  the  able  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  CapehartI,  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  Their  cosponsorship  of  S. 
836  and  their  aggressive  support  like- 
wise merit  commendation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  and  as  a  Member  of 
the  Congress  with  a  continuing  interest 
in  the  stimulation  of  independent  busi- 
ness activity,  I  am  aware  of  the  need  for 
improving  the  status  and  adequacy  of  the 
SBA  revolving  fund.  This  measure  is 
most  helpful  in  meeting  that  problem. 

Then,  too,  the  authorization  for  SBA 
to  pool  the  amomits  it  can  commit  for  its 
regular  business  loan  program,  its  dis- 
aster loans,  and  its  prime  contract  au- 
thority, without  being  subjected  to  the 
ceiling  inhibitions  presently  contained 
in  the  Small  Business  Act,  would  be  a 
further  stimulant  to  the  SBA  revolving 
fund. 

Perhaps  no  other  feature  of  this  legis- 
lation is  more  meritorious  than  its  pro- 
vision for  the  development  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  the  General  Sei-v- 
ices  Administration  of  a  small  business 
subcontracting  program.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  the  policy  enunciated  by  the 
President  to  increase  small  business 
sharing  in  the  defense  procurement  dol- 
lar and  more  independent  business  par- 
ticipation in  general  procurement.  This 
is  a  vital  need  and  one  which  has  been 
too  long  neglected. 

It  is  stimulatmg  to  find  in  still  an- 
other provision  of  S.  836  an  authority  for 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  obtain 
notice  of  all  proposed  defen.se  procure- 


ment actions  of  $10,000  and  above  and 
all  civilian  procurement  actions  of  $5,000 
and  above,  and  to  authorize  their  pub- 
lication, subject  to  certain  exceptions, 
in  the  "U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce Synopsis  of  U.S.  Government 
Proposed  Procurement,  Sales  and  Con- 
tract Awards."  This  publication  has 
been  too  limited  in  its  scope  and  not 
sufficiently  inclusive  in  its  conLcnl  and  it 
is  time  that  small  businessmen  be  fur- 
nished more  comprehensive  information 
on  what  the  Federal  Government  1$ 
purchasing. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  support  this  legiS" 
lation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  are  no  further  amendments 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consider  the  bill  H.R.  8762. 
coming  over  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, a  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
available  for  regular  business  loans 
thereunder. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  bill  (H.R.  8762*  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  increase  the 
amount  available  for  regular  business 
loans  thereunder,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  amend  the  bill  (H.R.  8762)  by 
striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of 
S.  836  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  v.as  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendment  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Robert- 
son, Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Long  of  Mis.souri,  Mrs. 
Neuberger,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
jAviTs,  and  Mr.  Tower  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  H.R.  8762  was  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  S.  836  will  be  indefinitely  post- 
ix)ned. 


DEFINITION   OF      PEANUTS" 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
cleared  with  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
the  matter  of  bringing  up  Calendar  No. 
725,  H.R.  1021  This  is  a  bill  on  which 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  i  Mr.  Keating  I  interposed  an 
objection  when  it  was  called  on  the  call 
of  the  calendar  earlier  today.  He  ad- 
vised me  last  night  that  he  was  with- 
drawing his  objection  I  have  since 
cleared  the  matter  with  the  leaders  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  know  of  no 
objection.  The  bill.  H.R.  1021,  would 
simply  extend  for  2  years  the  definition 
now  m  effect  of  "peanuts"  under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
The  Senate  will  recall  that  that  includes 
the  exemption  of  peanuts  for  boiling 
only,  which  has  not  interposed  any  dif- 
ficulty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
bo  called  up  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ti\e 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.     A  bill   'HR 
1021)    to  extend  for  2   years  the  defini- 
tion of  "peanuts"  which  is  now  in  effect 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  Senat-e 
proceeded  to  con.^ider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  know  of  no  objec- 
tion to  the  bill.  I  do  not  care  to  di.scuss 
It  unle.^s  there  are  some  questions  con- 
cerning it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 

Mr.  HOLIJ^ND.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 


APPLICABILITY  OF  POLICEMEN  AND 
FIREMEN'S  RETIREMENT  AND 
DISABILITY  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF   1957 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
con.sidcration  of  Calendar  No.  840.  S. 
1528. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 


The  I>Eci.sLATivE  Clerk.  A  bill  'S. 
1528  •  to  make  the  Policemen  and  Fire- 
men's Retirement  and  Disability  Act 
Amendments  of  1957  applicable  to  re- 
tired former  members  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  force,  the  Fire  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park 
Police  force,  the  White  House  Police 
force,  and  the  U.S.  Secret  Service:  and 
to  their  widows,  widowers,  and  children. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert; 

That  the  amount  of  relief  or  retirement 
compensatir.n  pay,ible  to  ench  officer  or  mem- 
ber of  the  Metropohtan  Police  force,  the  Fire 
Department  of  the  Di.strici  of  Columbia,  tlie 
United  States  Park  Police  force,  the  While 
House  Police  force,  or  the  United  States 
Secret  Service  Division  wIto  retired  under 
section  12  of  the  Act  approved  September  1, 
1916  (39  Stat.  718).  as  amended,  prior  to  the 
effective  d.ite  of  the  Pollcem.cn  and  Firen-.ens 
Retirement  and  Dls.iblllty  Act  Amend.ments 
of  1957.  approved  August  21,  1957,  shall  be 
increased  10  per  centum  begiiuiing  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Sec  2.  Each  widow  or  child  who,  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  was  re- 
ceiving or  Is  now  receiving  or  shall  hereafter 
be  entitled  to  receive  relief  or  annuity  by 
reason  of  service  In  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force,  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  United  States  Park  Police 
force,  the  White  House  Police  force,  or  the 
United  States  Secret  Service  Division,  rif  a 
deceased  furmer  officer  or  member  who  died 
In  the  service  of  any  such  organization  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Policemen  and 
Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disability  Act 
Amendments  of  1957.  approved  August  21, 
1957  (71  Stat  391),  or  who  retired  prior  to 
such  effective  date,  shall  be  entitled  to  bene- 


fits  computed  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  ( k  i   of  section  12  of  the 
Act    approved    September    1,    1916    (39    Stat 
718 1,    as    amended    i  sec     4-531,    District    of 
Columbia  Code,  1951  ed  .  supp.  VIII). 

Sec  3.  Nothing  in  this  Act  Bhall  be  deemed 
to  reduce  the  relief  or  retirement  compensa- 
tion any  person  receives,  or  is  entitled  to 
receive,  on  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act. 

Sec  4.  The  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall 
be  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  following 
the  date  of  Its  approval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  aereed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
relative  to  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Statement  by  Senator  IMansfield 
Tlie  purpose  of  this  bill  is  twofold;  it  will 
( 1  (  Provide  a  10-percent  Increase  of  pres- 
ent annuity  to  those  former  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  Di.'trict  of  Columbia,  the 
L"  S.  Park  Police  force,  the  White  House 
Police  force,  and  the  Secret  Service,  who  re- 
tired prior  to  October  1,  1956;  and 

(2)  Extend  the  benefits  of  the  Policemen 
.-.nd  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disability  Act 
Amendm.ents  of  1957  to  the  widows  and'sur- 
\ivlng  minor  children  of  deceased  firemen 
and  policemen,  of  the  various  forces,  who 
died  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  1957 
amendments. 

The  committee  in  considering  the  testi- 
mony presented  at  hearings  July  19,  1961, 
concurred  .strong'.y  with  the  position  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  witnesses  who  then  tes- 
tified that  relief  was  due  in  equity  to  the 
widows  and  surviving  minor  children  of  the 
decea.sed  members  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  services.  Since  the  present  monthly 
rates  for  such  widows  and  children  are  $125 
for    widows    and    $25    for    each    child,    and 


since  these  rates  have  remained  unchanged 
in  a  decade,  an  adjustment  for  these  de- 
pendents is  overdue.  The  cost  of  this  .sec- 
tion of  the  bill  is  estimated  to  be  $4,696,000 
for  the  remainder  of  the  potential  life  ex- 
pectancy of  widow  beneficiaries. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  these 
benefits  will  be  made  elTectlve  the  first  day  of 
the  month  following  the  date  cf  enact- 
ment of  this  act 

The  Increa-sed  benefits  for  a  widow  and 
one  child  would  rise  from  the  present  $150 
a  month  to  $200  per  month.  The  formula 
for  computing  the  increased  benefits  to  such 
widows  and  children,  the  com.mlttee  was 
given  to  understand,  follows  the  civil  service 
formula  for  similar  situations  when  an  em- 
ployee dies  In  active  duty  status.  This  sec- 
tion of  tlie  bill  would  p;iK;e  on  a  complete 
parity  the  protection  accorded  the  surviving 
dependents  of  men  who  died  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  1957  amendments  and 
the  survivors  of  men  who  died  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  amendments. 

In  considering  the  adjustments  to  be 
accorded  retirees  who  do  not  have  the  bene- 
fits of  the  1957  amendments,  the  committee 
gave  careful  consideration  to  the  proposition 
that  they  should  in  equity  be  accorded  the 
same  benefits  ae  those  former  members  who 
retired  subsequent  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  1957  amendments.  To  do  this  however, 
b.ased  on  a  prospective  application,  would 
involve  expenditures  of  a  magnitude  of  over 
$16  million  over  the  life  expectancy  of  the 
retirees. 

The  committee  further  tuok  note  of  the 
fact  that  under  the  equalization  clause  of  the 
present  retirement  system,  which  has  been 
in  operation  since  1923.  automatic  increases 
in  retirement  annuities  occur  whenever  a 
pay  raise  for  active  members  of  the  forces 
is  granted. 

The  following  chart  which  sets  forth  ex- 
amples of  the  relationships  between  the 
annuities  of  various  classes  of  employees  un- 
der present  law,  the  salary  received  at  date 
of  retirement,  the  amount  of  retirement  in- 
creases whicli  have  already  occurred  as  a 
result  of  the  equalization  factor,  and  the 
amounts  which  would  be  received  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  Is  herewith  made  a 
part  of  the  report ; 


Ejamples  of  annuiiirA  paid  policrtiun  and  finmcn  under  On  PoUceuun  and  Firenirn's  FulUf  Act  of  Sept.  1,  1916,  n/i  amend,  d,  indiraliug 
increases  in  nnnint;/  since  original  retireinent  and  annuities  as  incrcCLScd  vndrr  the  provisions'  of  .S.  10^8,  87th  Long.,  as  'amended  hy 
the  Senate  comrntttec  in  reporting  the  bill 


Rank 


Disability  rctlrcments: 

Private 

Private  (teclinlcian  I^ 

Private 

Do 

Do 

Sergeant 

Lieutenant 

Captain 

Inspector 

Deputy  chief 

Chief 

Voluntary  nnirtnients: 

rriviite,  class  4 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

rrivatc  (dctecUve  sergeant) 

Serfttant 

Lieutenant 

Captain 

]>eputy  chief 

Chief 


Y«ir 
retired 


I 


1940 
192VI 
1044 
1941 
1955 
19M) 
1962 
1947 

1931 
1931 

1945 

1944 
1944) 
1943 
1949 
1946 
1940 
1945 
19.'J5 
1941 


Sorvit« 


Years   Months 


10 
HI 
30 
35 
35 
25 
21 
33 
33 
32 
35 

25 
20 
27 
32 
39 
27 
99 
39 
38 
40 
35 


Salary  on 

dale  of 
relircinent 


$2, 400.  no 

2, 1(«).00 

2, 700.  no 

2.  400.  00 

5,  ra5.  00 

4,  22«.  ,V2 

6,  Vih.  38 

5,  (rj:i.  29 
8, 33.x  00 
7,251  12 
8,0(KI.  00 

Z9S0  80 
2,  <.>K0.  SCI 
2, 700. 00 
2,400.(0 

2,  700.  00 
4,  ,V.7.  10 
a,  396, 00 

3.  050.  00 
4.406.40 

^  000. 00 

S,0O0.00 


Annuity 
on  date  of 

retiremenl 


$1,200.00 
1,044.00 
1,350.00 
1,200.00 
2.817.50 
2,114.26 
2.  5C7. 69 
2.511.64 
4, 167.  50 
3. 625.  56 
4.000.00 

1,  490.  40 
].4{K).40 
1.350.00 
1.200.00 
1,350.00 

2,  2S3.  ,Wl 
1,698,30 
1,525,00 
2.203.30 
2.SOO.0O 
4,000.00 


Effective 
Aug.  1. 

1960. 
pn-sent 
annuily 


Percent 

increase 

since 

retire- 
ment 


$3. 074.  50 

3,209.00 

3,676.50 

3, 676. 60 

3,  676.  50 

3, 741. 00 

3,  762.  SO 

4.300.00 

6,  106.  .W 

5, 912.  60 

8,250.50 

3,sa6.oo 

3,  526. 00 

3,536.00 

3,  526.  00 

3,  676.  50 

4.  278.  H) 

4,  W2.  (Kl 

4.  I39.nri 

4,300.00 

6, 912.  .50 

8.  SlI.  00 

15C 

207 

172 

206 

30 

77 

47 

71 

23 

6,3 

IOC 

137 
137 
101 
J94 
172 

87 
13» 
171 

95 
137 
130 


Total 

amount  of 

ln(rea.'<e 

since 

retirement 


$1,874.50 

2.  165.  00 
2.326.5(1 
2,  476.  Hi 
859.00 
1,  627,  74 
1,194.81 

1,  7SV  36 
9,39.  on 

2,286.94 
4,  250.  50 

2,035.60 
2,035.60 
2.176.00 

2.  32G.  C« 
2,  ,326.  50 
1.99.'i  00 
2,  .343.  70 

2,614  on 
2,  006  Ml 
.3,  412.  50 
4,  M5  00 


10  pereent  lncre:iso  over 
present  annuitv 
under  8.  1528  (Senate 
eommittpo  amcnil- 
ment  a?  re  portetl) 


Amount 


$307.45 
320.90 
367.6,5 
367.66 
367.65 
374.  10 
376.  Z". 
430.00 
51  n.  6,^ 

591.  2.'. 
825.05 

3.'>2.60 
352.60 
352.60 
352.60 
367.  65 
427.85 
4114.20 
413  90 

4:-t(i.  no 

6yl.2£ 
881.60 


Total 


$3.  .381   91 

3.  .12{t.  9(1 
4.0.4.  l.S 
4.044.  15 
4.044.  I.'. 
4.115.  HI 

4,  138.  7,'. 
4.  7WI.  (.«i 
,'.,  r.l7,  15 
6,  .503.  7,1 
9, 075.  .« 

3,  878.  60 
3,  878.  6<l 

3,  878.  60 
.3.  K7>>  (Mt 
4.C44   M 

4,  706  35 
4,446.20 
4.  5,52  90 
4,  730.  (*< 
6,503  75 
9,  696.  W 


>  Cbwrfroiii  April  IVJti  to  Oct.  31,  1931,  service  step  2. 
CVn 1168       ~ 


«  Chief  from  October  1932  to  OcU)l>er  1941,  servioe  stop 
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statement  showing  years  of  service  by  re- 
tirement categories. 
Years  of  service :  w   *nH» 

Disability  retirements:                      Numoer 
Under  33^3 960 


34 

35  or  more 

Voluntary  retirements: 

Less  than  30 

30  or  more 


15 
30 

64 

66 


895, 

000 

552, 

000 

300, 

000 

250 

000 

Total ---  1.  135 

A  cost  statement,  prepared  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  the  10- 
percent  Increase  in  annuities  for  retired 
members  of  the  forces  who  do  not  have  the 
benefits  of  the  1957  amendments  is  made 
herewith  a  part  of  the  report: 

Statement  of  estimated  cost  of  section  1(a) 
of  S.  1528  (relating  to  retired  policemen  and 
firemen)  projected  in  5-year  periods  from 
October  1,  1961,  through  1986  and  the  period 
thereafter,  based  on  10-percent  annual  in- 
crease to  each  retiree: 

1961-66 $1,646,000 

1967-71 1,301,000 

1972-76 

1977-81 

1982-86 

1987  and  over 

Total 4.  944,  000 

Note. — This  information  supplied  by  the 
Government  Actuary  of  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  committee  that  the 
10-percent  annuity  increase  herein  recom- 
mended and  which  would  be  made  effective 
the  1st  day  of  the  month  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act,  represents  an 
equitable  upward  adjustment  for  this  group 
of  employees.  While  it  is  recognized  that 
the  proponents  of  a  greater  increase  nia'y  find 
it  inadequate,  nevertheless,  It  is  the  con- 
sidered judgment  of  the  committee  that  a 
greater  Increase  at  this  time  would  widen 
too  greatly  the  existing  disparity  of  treat- 
ment accorded  the  members  of  other  retire- 
ment systems  under  the  District  government, 
specifically  the  teachers  and  tlie  civil  serv- 
ice retirees.  Moreover,  the  committee  was 
of  the  opinion  that  at  this  time  it  was  un- 
wise to  burden  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
any  greater  expenditures  than  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Dis- 
trict Is  presently  having  difficulty  meeting 
its  budgeted  requirements  for  fiscal  year 
1962. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  increase  the  relief  or  retire- 
ment compensation  of  certain  former 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force,  the  Fire  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  Police 
force,  the  White  House  Police  force,  and 
the  U.S.  Secret  Service;  and  of  widows 
and  children  of  certain  deceased  former 
officers  and  members  of  such  forces,  de- 
partment, or  service." 


EXTENSION  OF  BENEFITS  OF  PO- 
LICEMEN AND  FIREMEN'S  RE- 
TIREMENT AND  DISABILITY 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1957 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  841.  S. 
1918. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1918 1  to 
extend  benefits  of  the  Policemen  and 
Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disability  Act 
Amendments  of  1957  to  widows  and  sur- 
viving children  of  former  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  Pire 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  U.S.  Park  Police  force,  the  White 
House  Police  force,  or  the  U.S.  Secret 
Service  Division,  who  were  retired  or 
who  died  in  the  service  of  any  such  or- 
ganization prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
such  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
of  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  MANrsFrEi,D 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  ext«nd  the 
benefits  of  the  1957  amendments  to  the 
Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retirement  and 
Disability  Act  to  the  widows  and  survlTlng 
minor  children  of  former  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  US. 
Park  Police  force,  the  White  House  Police 
force,  and  U.S.  Secret  Service  Division,  who 
died  In  service  of  any  such  organization  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Firemen's  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  Act  Amendments  of 
1957,  or  who  retired  prior  to  such  effeclive 
date. 

The  committee,  in  considering  the  testi- 
mony presented  at  hearings  July  19,  1961, 
concurred  strongly  with  the  position  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  witnesses  who  then 
testified,  that  relief  was  due  In  equity  to 
the  widows  and  surviving  minor  children  of 
the  deceased  members  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  services.  Since  the  present 
monthly  rates  for  such  widows  and  children 
are  $125  for  widows  and  $25  for  each  cfaUd, 
and  since  these  rates  have  remained  un- 
changed In  a  decade,  an  adjustment  for  these 
dependents  is  overdue.  The  cost  of  this  bill 
is  estimated  to  be  $4,696,000  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  potential  life  expectancy  of 
widow  beneficiaries.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  these  benefits  will  be  made  effec- 
tive the  first  day  of  the  first  month  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

The  increased  benefits  for  a  widow  fend 
one  child  would  rise  from  tlie  present  8150 
a  month  to  $200  per  month.  The  formula 
for  computing  the  increased  benefits  to  such 
widows  and  children,  the  committee  was 
given  to  understand,  follows  the  civil  service 
formula  for  similar  situations  when  an  em- 
ployee dies  in  active  duty  status.  This  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  would  place  on  a  complete 
parity  the  protection  accorded  the  surviv- 
ing dependents  of  men  who  died  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  1957  amendments  and 
the  survivors  of  men  who  died  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  thii'd 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houst  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  each 


widow  or  child  who,  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  was  receiving  or  Is  now  re- 
ceiving or  shall  hereafter  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive relief  or  annuity  by  reason  of  service 
In  the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  Fire 
Department  of  the  District  of  Coltunbla.  the 
United  States  Park  Police  force,  the  White 
House  Police  force,  or  the  United  States  Se- 
cret Service  Division,  of  a  deceased  former 
officer  or  member  who  died  in  the  service  of 
any  such  organization  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  Act  Amendments  of 
1957.  approved  August  21,  1957  (71  Stat 
391).  or  who  retired  prior  to  such  effective 
date,  shall  be  entitled  to  benefits  computed 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subfec- 
tion  (k)  of  section  12  of  the  Act  approved 
September  1.  1916  (39  Stat  718).  as  amended 
(section  4-531.  District  of  Columbia  Code. 
1951  ed..  supp   VIII). 

Sec  2.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  reduce  the  relief  or  retirement  compen- 
sation any  person  receives,  or  is  entitled  to 
receive,  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sec  3.  The  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall 
be  the  first  day  of  the  flr.st  month  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment 
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TEACHING  HOSPITAL  FOR  HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY  AND  TRANSFER  OF 
FREEDMEN'S    HOSPITAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  858,  H.R. 
6302. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  iH.R. 
6302'  to  establish  a  teaching  hospital 
for  Howard  University,  to  transfer 
Freedmen's  Hospital  to  the  university, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  wish  to  say  how  pleased  I  am  that 
this  measure,  which  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
comes  before  the  Senate  for  approval. 
My  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  remem- 
ber that  I  recently  visited  Freedmen's 
Hospital  and  found  that  it  was  totally 
inadequate  for  modern  hospital  and 
medical  care.  The  pending  bill  would 
put  the  hospital  under  the  jurisdictioii 
of  Howard  University  Medical  School. 
It  provides  ways  and  means  of  construct- 
ing a  hospital  of  the  size  that  will  meet 
the  patient  load  for  this  particular  hos- 
pital facility. 

As  I  understand,  the  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  transfer  of  the  present 
Freedmen's  Hospital  to  Howard  Univer- 
sity pursuant  to  an  agreement  between 
the  university  board  of  trustees  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  authorize  appropriations  for 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  hospital  for  the 
university  and  for  partial  support  of  its 
operation;  and  provide  for  continued  em- 
ployment of  the  Freedmen's  Hospital 
employees  and  maximum  consideration 
of  their  interest  after  the  transfer. 

My  hope  is  that  the  hospital  which  will 
be  constructed  under  this  authorization 
will  not  be  inadequate  in  size.  There  has 
been  discussion  as  to  whether  a  500-bed 


hospital  is  adequate.  It  is  my  view,  after 
very  careful  study  of  this  hospital — and 
I  visited  it  and  I  talked  with  the  hospital 
staflf  and  the  hospital  management — that 
a  hospital  at  least  of  the  size  of  850  beds 
is  required.  I  am  happy  to  know  that 
there  is  no  limitation  in  the  bill  on  the 
size  of  the  hospital  that  could  be  con- 
structed under  the  authorization. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  quickly 
pass  the  bill  and  send  it  to  the  President 
for  signature. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  propo-sed.  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MEMORLAL  TO  WOODROW  WILSON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  727.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  51. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  joint  resolution  by 
title  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Lecislattve  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  51  >  authorizing  the 
creation  of  a  commission  to  consider 
and  formulate  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  an 
appropriate  memorial  to  the  memory 
of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  PRESIDLNQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  joint 
resolution,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration with  amendments  on  page 
4.  at  the  beginning  of  line  3.  to  insert 
"However,  such  plans  and  recommenda- 
tions shall  not  be  reported  until  the 
Commission  has  obtained  the  assistance 
and  advice  of  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  the  Commission 
of  Fine  Arts  if  the  memorial  Is  to  be 
located  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
the  assistance  and  advice  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  National 
Capital  Regional  Planning  Council  if  the 
memorial  is  to  be  located  in  the  environs 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Further- 
more, such  plans  and  recommendations 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  premise  that 
the  construction  of  the  memorial  would 
not  be  financed  by  public  funds.  ";  in  line 
24.  after  the  word  'memorial",  to  insert 
"and";  on  page  5.  line  3.  after  the  word 
"joint",  to  strike  out  "resolution;  and" 
and  insert  "resolution.",  and  after  line 
3,  to  strike  out: 

(d )  avail  itself  of  the  assistance  and  advice 
of  the  Commljssion  of  Fine  Arte,  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commlselon.  and  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Regional  Planning  Council, 
and  such  Commissions  and  Council  shall, 
upon  request,  render  such  assistance  and 
advice. 

So  as  to  make  the  joint  resolution 
read : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  there  Is 
hereby  established  a  commission,  to  be 
known  as  the  'Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial 
Commission   (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 


"Commission"),  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing and  formulating  plans  for  the  design, 
construction,  and  location  of  a  permanent 
memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson  In  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  or  In  Its  Immediate  en- 
virons. The  Commission  shall.  In  general, 
decide  on  the  advisability  of  one  of  two 
kinds  of  memorials:  One  which  would  be  a 
monument  similar  to  those  which  honor 
Presidents  Washlngt<jn.  Jefferson,  and  Lin- 
coln, or  one  which  will  serve  as  a  building 
of  a  functional  nature,  or.  as  It  is  often 
Ciuled.  a  'living  memorial".  The  Commis- 
sion shall  study,  among  others,  proposals  to 
associate  the  memorial  with  the  Washington 
International  Center  program  for  interna- 
tional visitors. 

(bi  The  Commls.slon  shall  be  composed  of 
the  following  members: 

(li  Former  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  at  their  pleasure: 

(2)  Two  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

i3)  Two  Senators  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate: 

(4)  Two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives:  and 

(5  I  Three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  Slates,  one  from  each 
of  the  following: 

(A)   The  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation; 
(Bi  The  Woodrow  Wilson  Centennial  Com- 
mission (now  discharged):  and 

(Ci  One  member  of  the  I>epartment  of 
the  Interior,  who  shall  be  the  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  or  his  reprt.'^enta- 
tlve. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  select  a  chair- 
man and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its 
members.  Vacancies  occurring  in  the  mcm.- 
bership  of  the  Commission  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment. 

I  d )  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  expenses  Incurred  by  tiiem 
In  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  report  such 
plans,  together  with  Its  recommendations, 
to  the  President  and  Congress  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  and  In  the  Interim  shall 
make  annual  reports  of  Its  progress  to  the 
President  and  Congress.  However,  such  plans 
and  recommendations  shall  not  be  reported 
until  the  Commission  ha*  obtained  the  as- 
sistance and  advice  of  the  National  Caplul 
Planning  Commission  and  the  Commission 
of  Fine  Arts  If  the  memorial  Is  to  be  located 
In  the  District  of  Coltxmbia.  or  the  assist- 
ance and  advice  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission,  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts,  and  the  National  Capital  Regional 
Planning  CouncU  If  the  memorial  Is  to  be 
located  in  the  environs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Purthermore.  such  plans  and 
recommendations  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  premise  that  the  construction  of  the  me- 
morial would  not  be  financed  by  public 
funds. 

Sec.  2.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to — 

(a)  make  such  expenditures  for  personal 
services  and  otherwise  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint 
resolution  as  it  may  deem  advisable  from 
funds  appropriated  or  received  as  gifts  for 
such  purpose; 

(b)  accept  gifts  to  be  used  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution 
or  to  be  tised  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction or  other  expenses  of  such  me- 
morial; and 

(c)  hold  hearings,  organize  contests,  enter 
Into  contracts  for  personal  services  and 
otherwise,  and  do  such  other  thlnps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
tills  Joint  resolution. 

S«c  3.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  more  than  $10,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Joint   reso;ution. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  on  page  4,  lines  11,  12,  13. 
and  14.  to  strike  the  following  language: 

Furthermore,  such  plans  and  recommenda- 
tions shall  be  consistent  with  the  premise 
that  the  construction  of  the  memorial 
would  not  be  financed  by  public  funds. 

In  explanation  of  that  proposal  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  have  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robertson]  and  other  Senators.  In  ex- 
amining the  matter  affected  by  my 
amendment.  I  discovered  that  this  is  the 
first  t.me  a  proposal  of  this  kind  has 
been  brought  to  the  floor  with  this  par- 
ticular provision  contained  in  it. 

I  observe  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  in  the  Chamber. 
I  yield  to  him  for  a  statement  on  the 
proposed  resolution. 

Mr,  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  very  much  interested  in  the  proposal 
to  build  a  suitable  memorial  to  honor 
one  of  our  ti-uly  great  Presidents.  Not 
only  was  he  a  great  scholar  and  political 
philosopher,  but  he  was  a  successful 
leader  of  our  Nation  during  a  time  of 
serious  war  We  agree  with  the  pro- 
po.sal  just  made  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  there  be  stricken 
from  the  joint  resolution,  beginning  on 
page  4.  line  11,  the  sentence; 

Furthermore,  such  plans  and  recommenda- 
tions shall  be  consistent  with  the  premise 
that  the  construction  of  the  memorial  would 
not  be  financed  by  public  funds. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  recall 
that  I  was  in  attendance  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Admmistration  when 
this  proposal  was  suggested,  but  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  was  there,  and  I 
think  he  has  some  views  on  it.  So  I 
would  appreciate  his  comments  at  this 
time. 

Mr,  MILLER.  Mr,  Pi-esidwit.  the  ques- 
tion was  discussed  thoroughly  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
when  I  was  present.  I  believe  the  sen- 
timent of  the  entire  membership  present 
at  the  meeting  was  that  while  this  kind 
of  project  is  most  desirable,  the  pro- 
ponents should  make  it  very  clear  that 
the  mere  authorization  of  a  commission 
does  not  at  the  same  time  carry  with  it 
the  promise  on  the  part  of  Congress  that 
public  funds  will  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  memorial. 

From  what  has  been  said,  sis  I  under- 
stand, the  objection  is  not  so  m.uch  to 
that  policy  as  it  is  to  the  fact  that  the 
joint  resolution  singles  out  a  particular 
project  for  special  wording,  wording 
which  is  different  from  that  which  has 
been  accorded  other  projects.  If  that  is 
so.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  if  he  would  object  to  having 
the  legislative  intent  made  clear  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  that  the  only  reason 
for  deleting  the  language  proposed  to  be 
deleted  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  that  we.  by  so  do- 
ing, recognize  that  we  do  not  wish  to 
single  out  this  particular  project  for 
specia,l  language,  language  which  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  accorded  other  proj- 
ects; but  that  the  legislative  intent, 
nevertheless,  is  clearly  that  the  auUior- 
ization  of  the  commission  does  not  carry 
with  it  the  promise,  the  pledg'C.  or  the 
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implication  that  Congress  will  later  pro- 
vide public  funds  for  the  project. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  hesitates  to  speak  for 
the  large  number  of  patrons  of  the  joint 
resolution  who  feel  that  our  Nation 
would  be  fully  justified  in  erecting  a 
suitable  memorial  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  a  great  President.  However, 
he  does  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation  with  respect  to  a 
proposal  to  erect  a  monument,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  anywhere  else, 
to  a  President  of  the  United  States  which 
carried  with  it  language  that  provided 
that  no  public  funds  should  be  invested 
in  the  proposal. 

If  we  strike  out  these  words,  as  the 
majority  leader  has  suggested,  and  which 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  hopes  will 
be  done,  the  resolution  can  be  taken  for 
exactly  what  it  says.  It  neither  denies 
the  opportunity  to  ask  for  public  funds 
nor  commits  Congress  to  make  appro- 
priations for  the  memorial.  Naturally, 
I  hope  that  if  the  Commission  recom- 
mends a  suitable  memorial,  the  Com- 
mission will  not  be  precluded,  for  the  first 
time  In  history,  from  asking  for  public 
funds  for  a  memorial  to  one  of  our  truly 
great  Presidents. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part 
of  any  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  to  single  out 
the  particular  President  concerned  in  the 
joint  resolution  for  special  language 
which  would  in  any  way  detract  from  the 
high  regard  in  which  he  is  held  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

However,  there  is  concern  on  the  part 
of  many  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  including  the 
junior  Senator  from  Iowa,  that  particu- 
larly at  this  time,  in  the  light  of  the 
policy  of  President  Kennedy  to  avoid  do- 
ing things  which  are  merely  desirable, 
instead  of  things  which  are  absolutely 
necessary,  that,  of  all  the  times  when  a 
resolution  authorizing  a  Commission  to 
be  formed.  Congress  should  not  give  the 
impression  that  it  will  later  provide  pub- 
lic funds  for  the  project.  In  fact,  when 
the  proposal  was  discussed  in  committee, 
doubt  was  expressed  that  any  public 
funds  would  be  needed  if  the  Commis- 
sion did  its  work  properly.  It  was  felt 
that  ample  funds  would  be  provided  from 
private  contributions,  thus  making  the 
edifice  even  more  befitting  the  memory 
of  a  great  President. 

The  thought  was  expressed  that  au- 
thority to  ask  Congress  for  tax  moneys 
to  erect  such  a  monument  might  detract 
from  the  m.emory  of  a  great  President. 
I  express  the  desire  that  the  Commis- 
sion will  make  all  efforts  possible  to  ob- 
tain voluntary  contributions  for  this 
very  appropriate,  proper  purpose,  and 
with  the  understanding  that  there  is  no 
implication  in  the  joint  resolution  that 
public  moneys  will  be  appropriated,  I 
should  say  I  would  have  no  objection.  I 
believe  the  Record  should  be  made  clear 
on  this  point,  because  it  reflects  the  sen- 
timent of  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  during 
the  meeting  I  attended  when  the  joint 
resolution  was  considered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  language  proposed  to  be  strick- 


en can  be  removed  on  the  basis  I  have 
indicated,  so  £is  to  leave  the  Commission 
free  to  make  plans  to  seek  private  dona- 
tions for  a  suitable  memorial,  but  not 
to  preclude  the  Commission  from  coming 
to  Congress  if  it  thought  that  was  the 
best  way  to  carry  the  project  through  to 
completion. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Commission  would  ever  be 
precluded  from  coming  to  Congress,  even 
if  the  language  proposed  to  be  stricken 
were  retained  in  the  joint  resolution.  I 
do  not  believe  the  Commission  could  be 
precluded  from  asking  Congress  for 
funds,  no  matter  how  the  bill  was  worded. 
The  important  point,  it  seems  to  me.  is 
to  reflect  the  legislative  intent.  Whether 
it  is  contained  in  the  bill  or  in  state- 
ments made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
does  not  make  too  much  difference.  The 
legislative  intent  should  be  clear  that  the 
Commission  should  make  every  effort  to 
make  certain  that  the  memorial  is  fi- 
nanced by  voluntary  contributions,  not 
only  because  there  is  concern  about  the 
use  of  public  moneys,  especially  at  a 
time  like  this,  for  what  would  not  be 
considered  an  absolutely  essential  ex- 
penditure, but  also  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  monument  erected  by  volun- 
tary contributions  from  the  people, 
which,  in  my  judgment,  would  make  it 
a  memorial  even  more  befitting  the  mem- 
ory of  a  great  President. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  agrees  that  this  is  not  a  good 
time,  when  the  Nation  is  threatened  with 
another  world  war  and  a  big  step-up  in 
military  expenditures,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  huge  expansion  of  domestic  expendi- 
tures, to  put  a  large  sum  of  money  into 
the  construction  of  a  memorial  to  any- 
one. But  based  on  past  experience,  if 
the  Commission  is  organized  and  can  de- 
velop a  project  within  the  next  10  years 
on  which  agreement  can  be  reached,  they 
will  be  functioning  rather  effectively. 

I  think  the  fear  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  that  if  the  joint  resolution  is  passed 
now  Congress  will  be  called  upon  to  ap- 
propriate a  great  many  million  dollars 
next  year  is  rather  unfounded. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  have  such  a 
fear.  My  only  thought  is  that  the  record 
might  not  be  absolutely  clear  that  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana does  not  thereby  give  an  implied 
promise  on  the  part  of  Congress  that  it 
will  later  bail  out  the  Commission,  so  to 
speak,  if  the  Commission  does  not  do  its 
work  properly.  It  is  my  personal  hope 
that  the  Commission  will  be  able  to  ob- 
tain adequate  voluntary  contributions, 
because,  as  I  have  said  before.  I  think  an 
edifice  erected  on  the  basis  of  voluntary 
contributions  from  citizens  rather  than 
from  tax  moneys  will  be  much  more  be- 
fitting the  memory  of  a  great  President. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  extended  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa.  He  has  made  his 
position  quite  clear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana  to 
strike  out  the  language  of  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  4.  beginning  with 
the  word  "Purthei-more"  in  line  11 
through  14. 


The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  as  amended,  on  page 
4.  lines  3  through  11. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  on  page  4.  in  line  24, 
after    the    word      memorial',    to    insert 
•and". 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee   amendment   on    page   5.   line    3. 
after  the  word  "joint",  to  ."Strike  out  "res- 
olution;   and"  and  insert  'resolution.", 
and  after  hne  3  to  strike  out  paragraph 
<d). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER        The 
.joint    resolution    is    open     to    further 
amendment.      If    there    be    no    further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  51  •  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
sequently said :  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  speak  in  this  Chamber 
on  many  subjects  of  very  great  meaning 
and  impKjrtance  to  me.  Today,  as  one 
of  the  representatives  from  a  State  once 
served  so  well  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  I  am 
particularly  honored  to  speak  on  a  pro- 
posal of  great  significance  to  me.  to  fel- 
low citizens  of  my  home  State,  and  to 
every  p>erson  who  has  been  stirred  by  the 
eloquence  and  greatness  of  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  51.  which  we 
discuss  here  today,  would  establish  a 
Commi.ssion  to  consider  and  formulate 
plans  for  the  construction  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  an  appropriate 
permanent  memorial  to  the  memory  of 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

There  are  several  p)Oints  about  this 
Commission  I  would  like  to  make:  The 
Commi.ssion  would  be  required  to  make 
recommendations  to  Congress.  It  would 
not  have  the  power  to  make  final  de- 
cisions on  the  form  the  memorial  would 
take. 

Its  membership  would  include  persons 
familiar  with  present  and  past  efforts  to 
honor  Wilson. 

The  only  appropriation  of  funds  in- 
volved is  $10,000  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  resolution.  Members  would 
serve  without  compensation.  Recom- 
mendation. Recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  would  be 
made  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

To  make  certain  that  the  Commission 
recommendations  do  not  conflict  with 
future  development  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commission  would  be  re- 
quired to  seek  the  assistance  and  advice 
of  official  planning  agencies  in  the  Capi- 
tal City. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
here  a  Commission  which  would : 

First.  Thoroughly  study  all  possible 
forms  that  a  memorial  to  Wilson  could 
take. 
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Second.  Consider  the  overall  develop- 
ment of  Washington,  DC,  in  making  its 
recommendations. 

Third.  Seek  advice  from  as  many 
sources  as  necessary  on  an  appropriate 
theme  for  the  memorial. 

Fourth.  Offer  recommendations  to 
Congress,  for  approval  or  disapproval. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  fitting  memorial  to 
Woodrow  Wilson,  this,  I  believe,  is  the 
way  to  prepare  for  it.  The  question  is: 
Ls  this  the  time  to  seek  such  a  memorial? 

WnSON     AND     THE     WORLD 

When  I  introduced  this  resolution  this 
year,  38  Senators  joined  with  me  in  spon- 
soring it.  In  the  House,  17  identical 
resolutions  were  ofTered.  I  have  received 
many  letters  indicating  great  interest 
f^nd  emhusia.sm  for  a  memorial.  Such 
immediate  enthusiasm  indicates  to  me 
that  our  affection  for  Wilson,  and  our 
debt  to  him,  may  be  even  stronger  today 
than  it  was  a  few  decades  ago.  Now  that 
we  are  committed  so  thoroughly  to  global 
defense  of  freedom  on  al!  its  frontiers,  we 
can  appreciate  anew  the  spirit  of  a  man 
who  asked  us  for  a  universal  dominion  of 
right  by  such  a  concert  of  free  peoples  as 
shall  bring  peace  and  safety  to  all  na- 
tions and  make  the  world  Itself  at  last 
free. 

That  same  man  told  us  that  America 
was  born  to  .serve  mankind,  that  aspira- 
tions for  self-determination  should  be 
nurtured  rather  than  thwarted,  and 
that — as  he  said  t«  a  small  group  in  1923 
during  his  last  public  utterance: 

I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  It  I  am  not 
one  of  tliose  wlio  have  the  lea.st  anxiety 
about  the  trlvimph  of  the  principles  I  have 
stood  for.  that  we  shall  prc\all  is  as  sure  as 
that  God  reigns. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
greatness  is  given  to  a  nation  when  it 
can  produce  a  man  who  believes  as  Wil- 
son did  and  spoke  as  WiLson  spoke.  We 
should  treasure  such  greatness;  we 
should  certainly  not  accept  it  dully;  and 
Heaven  help  us  if  we  ever  forget  it. 

Our  debt  to  WiLson  is  like  a  river  fed 
by  many  streams. 

To  eveiTone  who  has  served  in  educa- 
tion, Wilson  will  be  remembered  as  the 
man  who  fought  for  new  academic  free- 
dom. 

To  every  citizen  of  New  Jersey  he  will 
be  remembered  as  a  Governor  who  made 
over  the  State's  corporation,  election, 
public  utihty  and  labor  laws. 

To  all  who  realize  that  progressive 
legislation  was  needed  early  in  this  cen- 
tury to  dislodge  those  who  'sat  upon 
a  hill  of  privilege."  Wil.^on  will  be  re- 
membered as  an  architect  of  social 
change. 

To  everyone  who  believes  that  the 
Presidency  is  a  podium  for  leadership 
rather  than  mere  administration,  Wood- 
row  Wilson  will  be  remembered  as  a 
man  who  gave  this  OfiBce  new  dimen- 
sions. 

And,  to  everyone  who  believes  that  a 
crime  against  one  nation  is  a  crime 
against  all  nations.  Wilson  will  forever 
be  remembered  as  the  man  who.  in  the 
words  of  Bernard  Baruch,  "dared  to  do 
what  few  statesmen  have  had  the  cour- 
age to  do — to  introduce  ethics  into  inter- 


national affairs  and  to  insist  that  the 
conduct  of  nations  as  well  as  men  be 
governed  by  law," 

We  are  still  working  toward  this  goal 
in  1961 — more  than  four  decsides  after 
Wilson  helped  us  to  see  it  clearly.  In 
1961  we  draw  Inspiration  from  Wilson's 
words,  and  I  think  we  would  draw  in- 
spiration from  a  memorial  to  him  in  th* 
Capital  of  the  United  States. 

THF     STAGE     IS     SET 

No  one  in  this  Chamber  needs  any 
more  discussion,  I  am  sure,  on  the  life 
and  accomplishments  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. I  shall  close,  therefore,  by  noting 
the  following ; 

First  The  Woodrow  Wilson  Centen- 
nial Commission,  after  it  completed  its 
notable  nationwide  program  in  1956-57. 
said  that  its  work  would  remain  in- 
complete until  a  memorial  to  Wilson  is 
constructed  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Commission  members  felt  that  a  memo- 
rial of  size  and  grandeur  similar  to  those 
honoring  Washington.  Jefferson,  and 
Lincoln  would  be  the  only  suitable  one 
for  Wilson 

Second.  Many  other  suggestions  have 
been  made  since  then  for  "living  memo- 
rials"— functional  buildings  that  could 
carry  out  a  specific  Wilsonian  theme 
Willie  serving  a  specific  purpo.se.  As  I 
have  said  on  other  occasions,  the  argu- 
ments for  a  living  memorial  and  for  a 
monumental  memorial  arc  strong :  I  am 
gl.'id  that  the  Commission  will  have  the 
job  of  making  the  decision  on  this  issue. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  however,  that 
either  form  of  memorial  would  capture 
the  imaginations  of  many  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world.  Imagine, 
for  in-stance,  the  number  of  visitors  from 
abroad  who  would  visit  a  Wilson  memo- 
rial to  pay  their  respects  to  the  memory 
of  a  man  who  may  have  had  an  im- 
portant role  m  the  winning  of  independ- 
ence for  their  homelands.  Imagine,  too, 
how  those  who  fled  from  "captive  na- 
tions" would  wish  to  visit  the  same  me- 
morial or  to  pay  direct  tribute  to  a  man 
who  said  earlier  in  this  century  that 
their  nations  should  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent. 

What  better  way  could  be  found  to  re- 
mind our  countrymen  and  our  friends 
in  other  nations  that  the  United  States 
has  sought  peace  with  justice  under  the 
leadership  of  men  like  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson. Lincoln.  Wilson,  and  Roosevelt':' 

Third.  My  final  comment  is  that  the 
Woodrow  WiLson  Foundation  and  many 
distinguished  Americans  have  expressed 
great  interest  m  the  memorial  proposal. 
The  Commission  would  be  assured.  I  be- 
lieve, of  much  help  and  extensive  dis- 
cussion as  soon  as  it  could  begin  its  work. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Congress  often 
borrow  from  Wilson  when  we  wish  to 
make  a  pertinent  comment.  I  should  like 
to  end  these  arguments  for  a  Wilson 
Memorial  Conmiission  with  the  words 
Wilson  spoke  during  his  1912  campaign. 
He  described  America  as  a  land  with  a 
vision  of  the  future  then  added : 

She  saw  them  free  because  they  were 
equal.  She  saw  them  banded  together  be- 
cause they  had  the  spirit  of  brothers  She 
saw  them  safe  because  they  did  not  wish 
to  Impose  upon  one  another. 


And  the  vision  is  not  changed.  The  multi- 
tude h£is  grown,  that  welcome  multitude  that 
comes  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  seek 
a  safe  place  of  life  and  of  hope  in  America. 
And  so  America  will  move  forward,  If  she 
moves  forward  at  all.  only  with  her  face  to 
that  same  sun  of  promise  Just  so  soon 
as  she  forgct.s  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  Just 
so  soon  as  she  looks  so  Intently  upon  the 
road  before  her  and  around  her  that  she 
does  not  know  where  It  lead.<:.  then  will  she 
forget  what  America  was  created  for,  her 
light  will  go  out;  the  nations  will  group 
again  in  darkness,  and  they  will  say:  "Where 
are  those  who  prophesied  a  day  of  freedom 
for  US''  Where  are  the  lights  that  we  fol- 
lowed'' Where  is  the  torch  that  the  runners 
bore?" 


DEFENSE  OF  SUITS  AGAINST  FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  712.  House  bill 
2883. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
•HR.  2883'  to  amend  title  28  entitled 
"Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure"  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for 
the  defense  of  suits  against  Federal  em- 
ployees arising  out  of  their  operation  of 
motor  vehicles  in  the  scope  of  their  em- 
plu\-ment  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary-,  with  amendments,  on 
page  2.  line  23.  after  "<d)",  to  strike  out 
'Any"  and  insert  With  the  consent  of 
the  plaintiff  in  any",  and  in  line  24,  after 
the  word  "court",  to  strike  out  "shall" 
and  insert  "such  action  or  proceeding 
may  ". 

The  amendment's  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed  


FOREIGN  AID 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Tribune,  an  excerpt  from  a  speech  by 
Mr.  John  Nuveen,  a  Chicago  investment 
banker,  dealing  with  foreign  aid,  ap- 
peared. 

Mr.  Nuveen  is  an  authority  on  Latin 
American  investment,  and  served  as 
chief  of  the  U.S.  Economic  Aid  Mission 
to  Greece  in  1948  to  1949.  His  remarks 
indicate  a  brilliant  insight  into  the  basic 
problem  of  foreign  aid — that  is,  how 
we  can  get  our  aid  to  the  people  who 
need  it,  and  past  the  individuals  and 
groups  who  in  varying  degrees  have 
blocked  the  effective  use  of  our  capital 
in  previous  years. 

I  commend  Mr.  Nuveen's  remarks  to 
my  colleagues  as  we  consider  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  the  article  en- 
titled "Let's  Interfere  in  Positive  Way." 
by  John  Nuveen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lets  Interixre  in  Posmvi  Wat 

My  thesis  Is  quite  simple.  China  was  the 
first  major  battle  in  the  cold  war  and  we 
lost  It. 
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If  notlilng  el»e,  wo  should  have  profited 
by  the  mlfltakes  we  made  In  China,  but  al- 
most everything  that  we  have  done  in  Cuba 
show*  that  our  foreign  policy  planners  did 
not  learn  anything  from  China,  for  we  have 
repeated  almoet  all  the  same  errors  and  have 
lost  another  major  battle  in  the  cold  war. 
A  failure  to  understand  the  forces  at  work 
in  the  world  Is  further  evidenced  by  the  re- 
appearance, through  the  John  Birch  society, 
of  a  neurotic  fear  of  conununism  which  was 
epidemic  under  McCarthylsm  and  shows 
that  a  substantial  number  of  our  citizens 
are  not  prepared  to  support  a  realistic  pro- 
gram if  our  representatives  In  Washington 
should  develop  one. 

Debate  about  the  personalities  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung  and  Castro  tends  to  obscure  from  our 
minds  the  most  important  single  fact  In  the 
world  today,  I.e.  the  revolution  of  the  "have- 
nots."  This  was  the  force  that  was  shaping 
events  in  China  in  1947  and  1948.  This  is 
the  force  that  is  shaping  events  in  Latin 
America  and  the  rest  of  the  world  today. 

What  we  should  have  debated  In  1947-48 
was  whether  Chiang  Kai-shek's  government 
had  a  program  for  helping  the  underprivi- 
leged masses  of  China.  He  did  not  but  Mao 
did — that's  the  simple  reason  we  lost  China. 
Imagine  a  sales  manager  explaining  to 
the  president  or  the  president  explaining  to 
the  board  of  directors  why  their  company 
lost  a  big  order  to  a  competitor  and  saying 
our  competitor  merely  offered  them  what 
they  wanted  while  we  offered  them  what  we 
wanted. 

But  this  is  not  only  what  we  did  in  China, 
it  is  what  we  have  been  doing  in  our  so- 
called  foreign-aid  program  ever  since  the 
Marshall  plan.  We  have  told  country  after 
country  that  they  should  want  an  army  to 
fight  Communist  aggression.  The  people  In 
these  countries  wanted  food  and  shelter, 
good  health,  and  schools  for  their  children. 
Supporting  Chiang  has  not  deterred  com- 
munism on  the  mainland  and  supporting 
him  and  his  mock  Cabinet  to  return  and  rule 
the  mainland  has  long  since  been  regarded 
as  unrealistic.  We  are  in  trouble  in  Korea 
because  for  too  long  we  suported  Syngman 
Rhee  without  questioning  his  programs  of 
economic  and  political  reform.  Bao  Dai 
didn't  save  Indochina.  We  have  lost  North 
Vietnam  and  are  about  to  lose  Laos. 

The  one  place  where  we  were  realistic 
was  in  the  Philippines,  where  we  helped 
them  get  rid  of  the  corrupt  leadership  of 
Hpldlo  Quirino.  When  he  was  defeated  by 
a  coalition  of  opposition  parties  which  we 
helped  to  bring  about  and  was  succeeded  by 
Ramon  Magsaysay,  an  honest  patriot  dedi- 
cated to  raising  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  people,  the  Con\munist-lnspired  Huk 
rebellion  collapsed.  The  unfortunate  death 
of  Magsaysay  In  a  plane  accident  has  pro- 
duced some  problems  which  are  going  to 
require  more  attention  than  we  have  been 
giving  them. 

And  what  did  we  do  In  Cub.i?  We  sup- 
ported Batista  after  he  seized  the  power  of 
the  presidency  illegally  for  the  second  time. 
He  played  ball  with  American  economic  in- 
terests and  he  hated  communism,  so  we  gave 
him  economic  and  military  aid.  We  never 
debated  what  was  being  done  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  mass  of  the  Cuban 
people. 

As  a  result  we  are  In  deep  trouble  In  Cuba, 
but  our  greatest  danger  Is  not  from  Cuba 
but  that  we  will  become  so  preoccupied  with 
Cuba  that  we  won't  see  the  19  other  Latin 
American  countries. 

There  are  potential  revolutions  In  most 
of  these  countries.  Cuba  contains  only 
8,500,000  people,  while  the  19  other  countries 
In  Latin  America  have  a  total  population 
of  nearly  200  million  people.  There  Is  much 
more  hope  of  preventing  a  destructive, 
Cuban-type  revolution  in  those  countries 
than  there  Is  of  trying  to  put  together  the 
pieces  after  one  has  exploded. 


There  are  a  couple  of  simple  facts  that  we 
should  realize  about  Latin  America.  When 
we  examine  Latin  America  as  a  whole,  we  find 
that  almost  50  percent  of  the  people  are 
illiterate,  50  percent  are  hungry,  and  60  per- 
cent have  no  property  and  so  few  possessions 
that  they  do  not  even  sleep  in  beds. 

Up  to  the  present  time  we  seem  to  tiave 
assumed  that  all  the  ills  of  Latin  America 
were  due  to  a  lack  of  capital  and  could  be 
cured  with  dollars.  Cuba  certainly  has  dis- 
illusioned us  on  that.  It  had  more  American 
capital  in  proportion  to  its  size  than  any 
other  country  in  Latin  America  except  Vene- 
zuela with  Its  oil. 

Our  State  Department  has  excused  Its  lack 
of  concern  with  social  revolutions  by  stating 
that  we  couldn't  Interfere  In  the  Internal 
affairs  of  other  countries  and  has  written  this 
into  the  articles  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States. 

Actually  "noninterference"  is  an  ambig- 
uous cliche  If  not  a  meaningless  platitude. 
It  Is  next  to  Impossible  for  a  nation  that  U  as 
dominant  in  world  trade  and  world  affftlrs 
as  the  United  States  to  avoid  interference  In 
the  Internal  affairs  of  other  countries. 

The  decision  of  our  Government  to  stock- 
pile or  to  stop  stockpiling  may  mean  the 
difference  between  boom  and  depression  to 
a  neighbor  with  a  one-product  economy. 
Laws  regulating  the  creation  and  disposal 
of  agricultural  sxirpluses,  financial  policies. 
and  commercial  regulations  have  an  impact 
on  the  members  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  as  well  as  the  common- 
wealths  in  the   United  States. 

We  should  have  learned  after  12  year$  of 
foreign-aid  programs  that  we  cannot  give 
aid  to  another  country  without  Interfering 
in  Its  Internal  affairs,  since  such  aid  la  al- 
ways Interpreted  by  the  political  regime  In 
power  as  an  endorsement  of  It  and  used  to 
strengthen  or  prolong  its  political  power. 
The  people  of  Latin  America  have  considered 
our  aid  to  be  interference,  regardless  of  our 
intentions. 

Let's  say  frankly  that  we  recognize  that 
there  is  nothing  that  we  can  do  economical- 
ly or  otherwise  to  help  our  nelghborln;; 
countries  that  will  not  constitute  Interfer- 
ence to  some  degree  In  their  internal  af- 
fairs, but  we  wUl  try  to  see  that  such  in- 
terference will  support  the  cause  of  raising 
the  standard  of  living  of  all  the  people  and 
not  Just  profit  a  few  politicians  and  eco- 
nomic royalists 

I  am  suggesting,  If  you  please,  that  we 
only  give  economic  aid  with  strings  at- 
tached, but  those  strings  will  be  to  Insure 
that  our  aid  helps  to  better  the  lot  of  all 
the  people  In  the  recipient  country,  not 
strings  to  help  our  defense  strategy. 

I  can  offer  you  oiae  bit  of  good  news 
President  Kennedy  In  connection  with  the 
500  minion  dollars  of  aid  for  Latin  America 
which  has  Just  been  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress, has  announced  that  It  will  have  to 
be  matched  by  action  on  land  and  other 
necessary  reforms  by  the  countries  receiv- 
ing it.  This  is  the  tlrst  time  that  we  have 
announced  such  a  fact  publicly  as  official 
policy. 

Let's  not  be  deceived  about  the  Commu- 
nists. They  are  dedicated,  ruthless,  and  con- 
scienceless, btrt  let's  not  be  completely  pre- 
occupied with  our  enemies.  Let's  get  on 
with  the  Job  of  giving  leadership  lo  the 
great  unfinished  world  revolution,  the  revo- 
lution we  started,  the  revolution  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal  and  that  the  government.';  derive 
their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 


MILK     PRODUCTION     POLICY     AND 
OTHER  AGRICULTURAL  POLICIES 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President,   I 
wish  to  speak  for  a  few  moments  on  an 


Item  which  appeared  in  the  Nation's 
press,  and,  In  particular,  in  the  press 
along  the  eastern  seaboard.  This  item 
relates  to  an  address  delivered  by  Gov- 
ernor RockefeUer.  of  the  State  of  Ne\R 
York.  His  address  was  on  the  subject 
of  agricultural  policy. 

I  have  heard  the  Governor  of  New 
York  speak  before  on  agricultural  pol- 
icy. I  find  his  statements  interesting. 
If  not  informative.  I  find  his  state- 
ments worthy  of  news  copy,  even  if  not 
worthy  of  very  serious  consideration. 

For  2' 2  days,  now,  the  headlines  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  press  have  dealt 
with  a  speech  which  Governor  Rocke- 
feller made  at  the  New  York  State  Fair; 
the  speech  related  to  the  agricultural 
policy  of  this  administration. 

It  seems  that  on  September  6,  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller,  when  speaking  in  Syra- 
cuse. N.Y.,  at  the  annual  farm  dinner 
on  tlie  eve  of  the  Governor's  Day  at  the 
State  Fair,  made  some  observations  on 
current  Government  agricultural  policy 
which  I  believe  to  be  worthy  of  some 
comment,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
ting tlie  record  straight. 

First.  Governor  Rockefeller  assailed 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Orville 
Freeman,  for  advocating  a  national  milk 
sanitation  law;  and  then  Governor 
Rockefeller  criticized  the  current  feed 
grains  program.  Governor  Rockefeller 
specifically  charged  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  with  "pushing  legislation 
favoring  his  own  home  State  of  Minne- 
sota and  its  immediate  neighbors  at  the 
experuse  of  the  rest  of  the  country." 

Because  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  from  a  State  which  produces  milk, 
among  many  other  agricultural  com- 
modities, I  suppose  he  is  inevitably 
going  to  be  subjected  to  this  type  of 
politically  motivated  accusation,  even 
though  he  is  simply  advocating  a  meas- 
ure in  the  national  interest,  one  that  is 
intended  to  bring  commerce  in  milk  and 
milk  products  out  of  the  19th  century 
into  the  present  day. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond largest  crop  in  Minnesota  is  soy- 
beans, one  of  Minnesota's  major  crops. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  a  sponsor,  along 
with  my  colleague  [Mr.  McCarthy]  and 
the  Senators  from  Wisconsin  !Mr.  Prox- 
JCRE  and  Mr.  Wiley]  of  Senate  bill  212, 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  protect  the  public  from  unsanitary 
milk  and  milk  products  shipped  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  without  unduly  bur- 
dening such  commerce.  The  bill  relates 
to  nationwide  standards  for  milk  sani- 
tation. The  standards  are  to  be  high, 
and  will  be  enforced  by  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

In  my  testimony  on  the  bill  I  pointed 
out  that  by  establishing  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  proven  milk  code  as  a 
quality  yardstick  for  milk  moving  in 
interstate  trade,  we  shall  eliminate  the 
use  of  arbitrary  liealth  standards  as 
trade  barriers  against  the  shipment  of 
high  quality  milk  from  one  State  to  an- 
other. Currently,  many  eastern  and 
southern  milk  consuming  areas  are 
hemmed  in  by  sanitary  standards  which 
are  designed  more  to  protect  local  milk 
monopolies  than  to  protect  the  public 
health. 
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Mr.  President,  milk  and  milk  products 
are  the  only  agricultural  products  which 
are  prevented  from  movmg  freely  in  in- 
terstate commerce.  This  is  obviously 
unfair  to  the  producers  who  live  in  areas 
sucii  as  Minnesota,  Wisconsin.  North 
Dakota.  South  Dakota,  and  other  States 
that  provide  the  ideal  conditions  for 
volume  production.  It  is  also  unfair 
to  the  consuming  public  to  deny  them 
the  benefits  resulting  from  the  free  flow 
of  trade. 

The  National  Milk  Sanitation  Act  is 
intended  to  brinf,'  commerce  in  milk  and 
milk  products  out  of  the  19th  century 
and  into  the  present  day.  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  geneial  welfare  and  the 
con.sumers. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  National 
Milk  Sanitation  Act  is  designed  lo  estab- 
lish the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service's 
proven  milk  code  as  the  quality  yardstick 
for  milk  moving  in  interstate  trade:  and 
the  National  Milk  Sanitation  Act  would 
eliminate  the  use  of  arbitrary  local 
health  standards  as  trade  barriers 
aeain.st  tiic  shipment  of  liigh-qualiiy 
milk  from  one  State  to  another. 

Currently,  many  markets  are  being 
restrained  and  restricted  by  these  health 
ordinances. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  a  basic  contradiction  in  Governor 
Rockefeller's  proposals  on  agricultural 
policy. 

For  example,  in  the  speech  Governor 
Rockefeller  delivered  at  S.vracuse.  he  said 
that  by  backin.u  national  milk  sanitary 
standards.  Secretary  Freeman  is  "threal- 
ening  to  disrupt  our  existing  system  for 
orderly  milk  marketing." 

He  did  not  say  anything  had  disrupted 
it;  he  merely  said  it  was  threateninp  to 
disrupt  it.  What  he  really  means  is 
that  he  is  against  a  national  milk  sani- 
tation code  that  will  a.s.^-ure  consumers 
of  milk  a  hiph  quality  product  that  meets 
higher  standards  tlian  the  present  New 
York  Slate  standards;  and  he  means 
that  he  prefers  to  restrict  the  flow  of 
milk,  in  order  to  have  milk  production 
in  New  York  State  higher  than  in  some 
other  areas  of  the  Nation.  I  cannot  see 
much  economy  in  that,  and  I  do  not  see 
much  sound  economic  policy  in  it.  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  is  really  a  protection- 
ist in  his  home  State  of  New  York  even 
as  he  sends  telegrams  to  Members  of 
Congress  advocating  foreign  aid.  He 
says  he  is  an  internationalist  when  we 
talk  about  other  nations.  He  is  a  pro- 
tectionist at  home,  but  a  free  trader 
abroad. 

I  have  not  noticed  that  the  Gover- 
nor has  said  there  ought  to  be  import 
duties  on  textile  products,  even  though 
in  New  York  thousands  of  people  are 
in  the  textile  business  and  their  jobs 
are  being  affected  by  foreign  competi- 
tion. He  appears  to  be  less  concerned 
about  imports  from  Japan  than  he  is 
about  imports  of  milk  from  Wisconsin. 

I  would  be  interested  m  knowing  how 
this  Republican  spokesman  can  explain 
that  contradiction.  Governor  Rocke- 
feller's statements  reflect  a  philosophy 
that  may  be  popular  in  his  State  on  one 
product,  but  they  are  not  those  which 
would  indicate  a  proper  national  interest 
for  a  national  figure. 


I  want  to  remind  my  friends  of  the 
Republican  Party  that  he  is  an  alleged 
national  figure.  He  ought  to  speak  as 
a  national  figure. 

I  really  do  not  know  how  the  Gover- 
nor, by  the  wildest  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation, can  inject  the  word  "scarcity" 
as  it  applies  to  this  discussion,  particu- 
larly feed  grains. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  news  dispatch 
which  appeared  in  the  Herald  Tribune 
News  Service,  Mr.  Charles  N.  Quinn. 
Syracuse.  N.Y.: 

The  Republican  Governor  also  chlded  the 
Kennedy  administration  for  its  emergency 
feed  program  to  curb  production.  Rocke- 
feller said  the  program  would  cost  the  tax- 
payers $800  million  this  year  and  could  lead 
to  higher  prices  for  the  New  York  dairymen, 
poultrymen,   and   livestock   feeders. 

In  another  story,  in  the  New  York 
Times,  by  Mr.  Warren  Weaver.  Jr..  the 
following  statement  appears: 

Mr  Rockefellers  objection  to  reducing 
feed  gram  i)roduction  is  that  it  tends  to 
rai.se  the  prices  that  New  York  dairy  farm- 
ers have  to  pay  for  their  feed  He  conceded 
that  feed  prices  in  the  State  now  were  not 
so  bad,  but  warned  against  possiiale  future 
increases. 

What  is  the  Governor  saying?  Well 
the  future  looks  bleak,  because  the  farm- 
ers who  produce  feed  grains  may  get  a 
little  more  for  their  products.  Let  me 
add  that  what  those  farmers  get  will  be 
far  below  parity  prices.  But  the  Gov- 
ernor concedes  there  is  nothing  wrong 
now.  that  it  is  not  .so  bad.  even  thougli 
the  feed  grains  program  has  been  in 
effect  for  several  months.  This  is  a  pro- 
;.;ram  of  eventualities,  the  tortures  of 
the  future.  It  makes  good  politics,  but 
it  is  very  poor  economics.  What  is  more. 
It  does  not  represent   the  truth. 

The  Governor  of  New  York  would 
have  the  American  people  believe  that 
the  feed  prains  program  is  going  to  cost 
S800  million  this  year.  I  say  to  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  "You  have  revealed  an 
abysmal  lack  of  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion about  this  propram."  The  program 
will  cost,  for  payments  and  operations. 
$730  million:  but  it  will  save  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  approxi- 
mately $800  million  in  storage  costs  and 
m  the  handling  of  the  surplus  prains. 
Under  this  program,  there  lias  been  a  cut 
of  650  million  bushels,  at  an  average 
sr-vmg  to  the  Government  of  SI, 10  a 
bushel. 

I  say  to  the  Governor  of  New  York. 
If  you  are  going  to  tell  the  story,  tell 
it  all.  If  you  are  going  to  say  how  much 
this  program  costs  in  conservation  pay- 
ments, you  ought  to  say  how  much  we 
are  going  to  save  out  of  the  production 
curb  or  control  that  is  put  into  effect." 

What  are  the  facts''  I  now  quote 
from  a  debate  that  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  other  day, 
a  debate  in  which  there  was  no  contest 
over  the.se  facts,  and  which  appears  at 
page  18186  of  the  Record  for  September 
5.  1961.  Representative  Albert  was 
speaking  and  was  quoting  from  the  de- 
bate of  the  Representative  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Hoeven]  : 

The  simple  fact  is  that  for  every  bushel  of 
corn  not  produced  and  not  acquired  by  CCC, 
a   saving  of  $1.10  per  bushel  in  storage,  han- 


dling, transportation,  and  Interest  charges 
accrues  to  the  Government,  and  hence  to 
tlie  taxpayer. 

September  1  estimates  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  indicate  that  In  point  of  fact 
the  corn  crop  under  the  new  program  will  be 
about  650  mUllon  bushels  less  then  it  would 
have  been  had  the  feed  grains  law  not  been 
enacted,  and  that  it  will  be  some  540  mil- 
lion bushels  under  the  1960  production 
figure. 

So  the  feed  grains  law  put  into  effect 
some  production  controls  which  have 
result^  in  a  saving  of  $800  million  and 
over  to  the  taxpayer  and  the  Govern- 
ment on  costs  for  handling  the  surplus. 
The  total  cost  of  the  program  will  be 
approximately  $730  million,  which  is  a 
net  saving  to  the  taxpayer  of  $70  million. 
It  will  be  more  than  that.  These  are 
conservative  figures.  What  is  more,  the 
farm  producer  himself,  not  the  handler, 
not  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
not  the  grain  trade,  but  the  farmer  him- 
self, will  get  a  better  price  for  his  feed 
grains. 

What  do  better  prices  for  feed  grains 
mean?  Better  prices  for  feed  grains 
mean,  first  of  all,  a  bett^er  income  for  the 
fann  producer.  This  means  better  con- 
sumption. Farm  income  is  up  about  10 
percent  already  under  this  administra- 
tion. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON. 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON, 


Mr.  President,  will 

I  yield. 

The  reason  I  was 
so  anxious  to  interrupt  at  this  point  is 
that  history  itself  gives  us  a  little  light 
on  this  subject.  I  well  remember  when 
I  was  Governor  of  South  Carolina  and 
Mr.  Dewey  was  Governor  of  New  York, 
the  same  question  came  up  about  selling 
feed  grains.  He  wanted  more  feed 
grains  sold  in  New  York  at  low  prices. 
Governor  Dewey  was  speaking  at  the 
conference  and  he  was  asked  where  he 
expected  the  feed  grains  to  be  sold 
which  would  be  fed  to  the  hogs.  He 
said,  I  expect  them  to  sell  it  lo  us." 
He  was  a.sked.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  with  the  little  pigs?"  He  said.  "Kill 
them."  If  one  will  look  at  the  record, 
he  will  see  a  song  was  published  at  that 
time  about  the  pigs  squealing,  which 
shows  that  the  Governor  of  New  York 
was  looking  after  the  interests  of  New 
York  and  what  was  best  for  New  York. 
and  not  for  the  consumers  or  the  people 
in  general  at  all, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  contribution.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  Governor  of  New  York 
looking  after  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
interests  of  his  Siat«  and  his  constitu- 
ent,s.  but  he  should  take  into  considera- 
tion the  full  constituency. 

There  should  be  fair  prices  for  feed 
grains.  The  record  of  every  university 
and  every  land-grant  college  in  America, 
without  exception,  shows  that  when  feed 
grain  prices  are  fair  and  reasonable — 
which  are  above  what  they  are  today — 
cattle  prices  are  fair — which  are  above 
what  they  have  been — then  the  volume 
of  milk  is  available  which  will  keep  con- 
sumer prices  at  a  reasonable  level. 
There  is  no  excess  supply  of  milk  in  this 
country  in  light  of  our  national  commit- 
ments and  our  needs.  When  we  talk 
about  what  is  good  for  the  people,  we 
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had  better  keep  in  mind  not  only  what 
they  produce,  but  what  they  eat,  and 
the  free  flow  of  commerce  in  this  Nation 
is  to  the  interest  of  America.  That  is 
what  we  are  talking  about  when  we  talk 
about  a  National  Milk  Sanitation  Act. 

The  Governor  went  on  to  point  out, 
in  the  agricultural  policy  statement,  that 
we  were  engaging  in  a  philosophy  of 
scarcity.  He  said  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration's program  will  create  food 
shortages  and  is  based  on  a  philosophy 
of  scarcity.  The  exact  quotation  is,  "Mr. 
Rockefeller  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the 
Kennedy  administration's  'philosophy  of 
artificial  scarcity'  in  the  feed  grains  used 
by  dairy  farmers."  That  is  a  quotation 
from  the  New  York  Times,  a  story  by 
Warren  Weaver,  Jr. 

About  what  philosophy  of  scarcity  is 
he  talking?  I  have  news  for  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller. There  are  1.1  billion  bushels  of 
corn  in  surplus,  in  the  ownership  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  today, 
plus  many  hundreds  of  millions  more 
under  loan.  There  are  400  to  500  million 
biishels  of  feed  grains  in  surplus  over 
and  beyond  ovir  commitments. 

A  philosophy  of  scarcity?  All  the  ad- 
ministration has  attempted  to  do  is  to 
slow  down  the  accumulation  of  this  sur- 
plus. There  are  large  strategic  reserves 
for  our  national  emergency  needs,  as 
well  as  food  supplies  for  our  interna- 
tional commitments.  There  is  available 
a  supply  over  and  above  any  of  those 
requirements. 

Today  the  feed  grain  farmers  are  get- 
ting a  little  better  price  than  they  re- 
ceived a  year  ago.  A  year  ago  the  price 
on  the  average  was  below  70  percent  of 
parity,  which  no  industrial  worker  would 
tolerate  and  which  no  businessman 
would  tolerate. 

Today  the  feed  grain  producer  is  get- 
ting a  little  better  price,  but  he  is  a  long, 
long  way  from  parity  prices.  The  cattle 
raiser  is  a  long  way  from  parity  prices. 

The  present  Presiding  OfiBcer  [Mr. 
HicKEY]  comes  from  a  State  in  which 
there  are  range  cattle  and  feeder  cattle. 
The  Senator  knows  cattle  prices  need 
strengthening,  rather  than  depressing. 
The  Senator  knows  when  there  is  an 
abundance — a  fantastic  surplus — of  feed 
grains  it  tends  to  produce  a  surplus  of 
cattle  and  hogs,  which  in  turn  results 
in  lower  prices. 

What  the  administration  is  attempting 
to  do  is  not  to  engage  in  a  philosophy 
of  scarcity  but  to  engage  in  a  philosophy 
of  production  regulation  and  production 
management,  so  that  prices  in  the  mar- 
ketplace will  provide  a  fair  return  on 
work  and  investment  and  capital.  That 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  We  are 
making  a  beginning.  We  have  a  long 
way  yet  to  go,  but  we  have  made  a  be- 
ginning. We  have  turned  the  corner. 
The  price  structure  of  farm  commodi- 
ties is  not  going  down.  It  is  now  begin- 
ning to  go  up. 

Mr.  President,  for  years  the  farm  pro- 
ducer has  been  subsidizing  food  for  all 
of  us.  Dairy  producers  in  my  State  have 
been  driven  out  of  business  by  the  thou- 
sands because  of  inadequate  dairy  prices. 
Entire  herds  were  liquidated — hundreds 
of  them — when  dairy  price  supports 
were  between  75  and  85  percent  of 
parity. 


Peed  grain  prices  were  cheap.  Oats 
were  selling  at  40  cents  a  bushel,  and 
corn  at  90  cents  a  bushel.  Feed  grsun 
prices  were  cheap.  So  were  cattle  prices. 
Milk  was  also  cheap. 

Farmers  were  driven  off  the  land. 
Farmers  were  forced  to  sell  their  herds. 
Farmers  had  their  property  foreclosed. 

The  record  of  the  recent  years  is  a 
tragic  one. 

This  Senator  has  not  spoken  on  this 
subject  this  year,  because  we  have  been 
making  some  progress.  We  have  been 
moving  ahead.  We  extended  more  farm 
credit,  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest. 
We  stepped  up  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram. We  improved  the  conservation 
program  and  the  diverted  acres  program. 
We  passed  a  feed  grains  program.  We 
instituted  a  new  wheat  program,  a  pro- 
gram for  cotton,  a  program  for  rice,  a 
program  for  tobacco,  a  program  for  other 
commodities.  We  are  beginning  to  move 
ahead. 

A  spokesman  for  the  opposition  party 
says  that  this  program  is  based  upon 
artificial  scarcity,  and  he  says  that  it  is 
an  unwise  program  endangering  New 
York's  dairy  farm  economy  by  playing 
politics   with   agriculture. 

I  say,  very  frankly,  American  agricul- 
ture has  been  endangered  for  years  by 
bad  politics  and  poor  economics.  A  corn 
program  passed  over  my  protest.  That 
was  the  administration  program  of  the 
the  Eisenhower-Benson  administration, 
which  permitted  unlimited  planting,  with 
a  guaranteed  price,  and  it  filled  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  bins  with  over 
$3  billion  worth  of  corn  surplus. 

This  Senator  said  that  would  happen. 
This  Senator  stood  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  said,  "If  you  people  accept  the 
Eisenhower-Benson  foreign  program  on 
corn,  you  will  have  anywhere  from  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  to  a  billion  bushels 
of  corn  more  than  you  ever  had  before. 
and  you  can  expect  15  million  to  18  mil- 
lion acres  of  new  production." 

I  was  mistaken.  There  v,ere  actually 
1.1  billion  bushels  more  than  expected, 
and  17  million  acres  were  opened  up  for 
new  planting  at  a  guaranteed  price. 

Whom  did  this  help?  No  one.  It  hurt 
the  taxpayers.  It  hurt  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  It  hurt  the  farm 
prices.  It  injured  the  farm  economy.  It 
hurt  everybody. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  it  is  rather  pe- 
culiar to  observe  the  leading  spokesman 
for  a  great  national  party  being  pi'otec- 
tionist  for  one  commodity  in  his  home 
State  and  a  freetrader  internationally. 
I  really  do  not  see  how  the  Governor  by 
the  wildest  stretch  of  his  Republican 
imagination  can  inject  the  word  "scarc- 
ity" into  any  discussion  of  feed  grains, 
when  he  knows  what  are  the  available 
supplies. 

I  say  to  Governor  Rockefeller,  we  shall 
have  to  liquidate,  after  tliis  year's  crop, 
nearly  2  billion  bushels  of  corn  sui-pluses 
before  we  can  talk  about  scarcity. 

I  do  not  see  how  anything  can  be  con- 
sidered to  be  scarce  when  it  would  cost 
the  taxpayers  $800  million  a  year  simply 
to  store  the  overproduction.  That  is 
what  it  would  have  cost  had  we  not 
passed  the  feed  grains  program. 

We  would  have  had  to  spend  this  year 
an  additional  $800  million  for  tlie  han- 


dling and  the  storage  of  the  corn  alone, 
exclusive  of  the  grain  sorghums,  barley, 
oats,  rye — other  well-known  feed  grains. 

The  elimination  of  this  tremendous 
drain  on  the  taxpayers  is  what  the  ad- 
ministration is  trying  to  achieve,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  administration  is  try- 
ing to  help  the  farm  families  share  in 
the  prosperity  which  is  being  enjoyed  by 
the  rest  of  our  economy. 

It  is  true  that  the  feed  grains  program 
costs  over  $700  million  a  year.  To  whom 
does  that  go?  It  does  not  go  to  the 
banking  houses  on  Wall  Street,  I  say  to 
the  Governor  of  New  York.  It  goes  to 
the  farm  families  in  some  40  States  of 
this  Union,  who  produce  feed  grains. 

In  the  process  of  giving  out  some  $730 
million  in  payments,  either  in  cash  or 
m  kind,  we  save  for  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  and  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  over  $800  million  on 
corn  alone.  This  represents  a  cash  sav- 
ing to  the  taxpayers  of  over  $70  million. 
By  the  time  we  add  in  savings  on  the 
other  feed  grains  program,  the  figure  is 
considerably  larger. 

Every  study  I  have  seen  on  this  sub- 
ject has  shown  that  a  fair  price  for  feed 
grains  in  the  marketplace  means  a  bet- 
ter price  for  cattle,  and  this  in  turn  in- 
sures an  adequate  supply  of  milk.  If  the 
milk  supply  is  allowed  to  move  freely  in 
Interstate  commerce  without  impedi- 
ment and  without  artificial  restraints, 
as  the  National  Milk  Sanitation  Act 
would  provide — those  restraints  would 
be  gone — the  health  of  the  consumer 
would  be  protected,  and  so  would  his 
pocketbook. 

I  repeat  that  the  Governor  was  un- 
able to  state  that  the  feed  grain  prices 
had  increased  in  his  State,  because  they 
have  not.  He  raises  this  specter  for  the 
future.  I  predict  he  will  turn  out  to  be 
as  bad  a  prognosticator  on  this  subject 
as  was  the  former  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, whose  advisers  are  now  coaching 
Governor  Rockefeller. 

Mr.  President,  I  happen  to  like  Nelson 
Rockefeller  as  an  individual.  I  think  he 
is  a  fine  American.  I  wish  to  be  a  friend 
of  his.    He  has  been  very  kind  to  me. 

I  make  that  .statement  in  all  sincerity 
and  respect.  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  a  fine 
and  great  American.  My  respect  for 
him  as  an  individual  is  very  sincere  and 
genuine.  But  I  say  to  that  good  man. 
"Get  yourself  new  advisers  on  agricul- 
ture, because  if  you  do  not.  you  will  mis- 
lead a  great  number  of  people  and.  first 
of  all.  you  will  mislead  yourself." 

I  fail  to  see  how  an  efficient  dairyman 
in  the  State  of  New  York  could  be  hurt 
in  the  New  York  milk  market  by  a  Min- 
ne.sota.  South  Dakota.  North  Dakota, 
Wisconsin,  or  Iowa  dairyman  who  would 
have  to  transport  his  milk  a  thousand 
miles  in  order  to  reach  that  market.  By 
a  national  Milk  Sanitation  Act  we  would 
be  able  to  remove  the  artificial  re- 
straints, the  barriers  to  the  free  flow  of 
commerce:  and  if  the  dairy  producer  in 
one  part  of  the  country  could  produce 
a  high  quality,  clean,  healthful,  nutri- 
tious product  which  met  high  Federal 
standards,  and  if  he  could  compete  eco- 
nomically with  the  producer  closer  at 
hand,  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
It  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation, 


and  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
consumer. 

As  a  man  who  believes  in  free  enter- 
prise and  competition.  I  believe  the  good 
Governor  of  New  York  would  agree  with 
me  in  that  statement.  I  cannot  help  but 
believe  he  must  feel  that  there  is  no 
justification  for  the  restraint  of  trade  be- 
tween the  States. 

It  is  bad  enouph  when  there  is  re- 
straint of  trade  between  nations.  But 
interestingly  enouph.  the  Governor  of 
New  York,  who  is  international-minded, 
a  former  adviser  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, a  man  who  is  able,  intelligent,  and 
deeply  concerned  about  questions  of  for- 
eign policy,  complains  about  restraints 
between  nations.  In  the  main  I  find 
my.'iclf  in  agreement  with  hi.^  stand.  He 
has  been  of  great  help  to  us  in  these 
areas  of  foreign  policy. 

But  I  say  to  him.  "Governor,  how  can 
you  condemn  import  controls,  quotas, 
and  embargoes  between  nations  when 
.some  of  those  import  controls  might  well 
benefit  a  local  industry  in  your  State— 
a  manufacturing  industr>',  the  textile 
industry,  the  garment  industry,  and 
other  plants  in  wliich  people  work?  Yet 
you  seek  to  justify,  and  urge  the  reten- 
tion of,  import  controls,  embargoes,  and 
artificial  restraints  of  trade  relating  to 
one  product — milk."  We  are  not  speak- 
ing of  apples,  oranges,  citrus  fruits, 
wheat,  corn,  or  vegetable  oil,  but  only  one 
product. 

In  the  national  interest,  rather  than 
in  the  parochial  or  local  interest.  I  call 
upon  this  Republican  leader  to  join  with 
the  administration  in  seeking  to  break 
some  of  the  many  sijecial  barriers  which 
prevent  the  free  flow  of  milk  and  milk 
products  in  interstate  commerce. 

I  also  call  upon  him  to  study  the  feed 
grains  bill  and  see  what  its  favorable 
impact  is  upon  the  economy  and  offer  his 
constructive  su.apestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  agricultural  policy  so  that 
we  may  improve  farm  income  The  drop 
in  farm  income  in  this  country  is  more 
responsible  for  unemployment  than  any 
other  single  factor  in  our  economy. 

Fann  income  dropped  from  $15^2  bil- 
lion net  in  1952  to  slightly  above  $11 
billion  net  in  1960 — a  drop  of  over 
$4  billion  in  annual  income  under 
the  Ei.senhower-Benson  administration. 
This  sharp  decline  in  farm  income 
caused  unemployment  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry and  the  textile  industry,  and  held 
down  the  gross  national  product. 
Therefore,  in  part,  it  was  responsible  for 
the  drop  in  national  income  and  for  the 
continuing  tide  of  unemployment. 

One  of  the  best  answers  to  unemploy- 
ment is  to  place  the  agricultural  sector 
of  our  economy  on  an  equal  basis  with 
other  segments.  We  ought  to  improve 
the  price  level.  Let  no  one  talk  to  me 
about  efficiency.  The  farm  producer  is 
the  most  efficient  producer  in  the  world. 
He  is  the  miracle  producer  of  the  world. 
He  has  everyone  else  run  out  when  it 
comes  to  production. 

It  is  interesting  that  we  have  all  kinds 
of  international  protections  for  other 
commodities,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
farmer,  he  must  compete  in  the  open 
market.  All  over  the  world  there  are 
restrictions  against  the  imF>ortation  of 
American  agricultural  products. 


I  have  been  riding  herd  on  the  State 
Department  to  have  its  diplomats,  as 
they  negotiate  trade  agreements,  nego- 
tiate some  relaxation  in  the  barriers 
that  prevent  the  importation  of  Ameri- 
can farm  products  into  country  after 
country,  particularly  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. When  I  was  studying  the  Office 
for  Economic  Development  in  Europe, 
where  we  are  trying  to  improve  our 
trade  relationships,  and  where  we  are 
making  an  effort  to  coordinate  oiu-  eco- 
nomic pohcies.  I  found  out.  to  my  sur- 
pri-^e  and  dismay,  that  hterally  countr>- 
after  country  had  tariffs,  embargoes, 
and  import  restrictions  upon  one  Ameri- 
can agricultural  commodity  after  an- 
other. 

A  great  number  of  people  can  see  the 
other  fellow's  point  of  view  before  they 
can  see  our  own.  I  shall  be  one  of  those 
who  see  the  other  fellow's  ix)int  of  view. 
I  have  been  a  finn  internationaLst.  an 
exponent  of  the  United  Nations,  and  an 
exponent  of  freer  trade.  But  freer  trade 
means  trade  in  two  directions.  The  very 
.'-r.mc  people  overseas  who  arc  concerned 
about  the  importation  of  American  agri- 
cultural commodities  want  to  make  sure 
that  we  buy  their  radios,  textiles,  and 
other  products. 

Japan  is  one  of  the  great  markets  for 
American  agricultural  products.  The 
balance  of  trade  with  Japan  is  in  our 
favor. 

I  have  meticulou.'^ly  studied  the  rec- 
ord of  every  other  country  and  have 
found  that  there  is  great  room  for  im- 
provement. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  Mr.  President,  will 
the  .Senator  vield':' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  emphasizing 
tills  point.  Is  it  not  true  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  limitations  which  European 
countries  Impose  upon  the  importation 
of  American  farm  commodities.  In  many 
cases  limitations  have  been  placed  upon 
the  amount  of  American  coal  which  can 
be  imported? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  limitation  of  for- 
e  'in  markets  on  American  coal  is  one 
of  tlie  factors  which  causes  the  coal  in- 
dustry to  wish  to  restrict  the  importation 
of  residual  oil  from  Venezuela.  Is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator's 
analogy  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  some  of  these  coun- 
tries— perhaps  I  should  be  more  specific 
and  mention  West  Germany — were  to 
loosen  their  restrictions  upon  American 
coal,  so  that  we  could  export  many  mil- 
lion more  tons  of  coal,  the  pressure  for 
further  restriction  on  Venezuelan  resid- 
ual oil  would  be  reduced. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  that  the  practice 
of  West  Germany  and  the  practice  of 
other  countries  is  having  an  indirect 
effect  and  is  worsening  conditions  not 
merely  between  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  but  also  between  the  United 
States  and  countries  in  northern  Latm 
America. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  might  well  have 
an  adverse  effect  upon  our  relationship 
with  the   Middle   East.     We  found  out 


in  recent  days — and  we  should  have 
known  it  for  years,  although  the  ex- 
perts probably  knew  about  it,  but  only 
recently  there  has  been  much  public 
comment  on  it — that  all  our  foreign  aid 
in  Latin  America  would  do  no  good  if 
there  were  a  break  in  the  commodity 
price  of  any  sizable  proportions.  In 
other  words,  there  are  14  comitries  in 
Latin  America  who  are  coffee  producers. 
If  Uie  price  of  coffee  were  to  drop  3  or 
4  cents  a  pound,  all  of  tl:e  money  put 
into  the  Alliance  of  Progress  would  be 
lost.  It  would  be  consumed  without  hav- 
ing any  impact  on  the  economy  at  all. 

I  find  that  when  I  go  to  some  areas  of 
the  world  that  some  countries  have  heavy 
taxes  on  the  importation  of  cof- 
fee. Some  of  these  countries  have  a 
very  favorable  gold  reserve,  and  a  fa- 
vorable balance  of  trade.  If  they  would 
take  off  as  little  as  half  the  tax  on  the 
importation  of  ccffee.  it  would  give  a 
shot  in  the  arm  to  Latin  American  coun- 
tries far  beyond  even  what  our  aid  pro- 
gram could  do. 

That  is  true  with  West  Germany  and 
other  countries  in  the  NATO   alliance. 

I  wish  to  conclude  on  this  note.  Our 
agriculture  has  t)een  the  victim  of  eco- 
nomic abuse  by  governmental  policies. 
That  abuse  started  in  1953.  Farm  parity 
in  late  1953  stood  at  100  percent  of  par- 
ity. That  abuse  and  misuse  of  agricul- 
ture which  started  in  1953  continued 
right  up  until  January  20.  1961,  with  the 
Kennedy  administration  coming  into 
power. 

The  administration  has  a  terrific 
problem  and  a  great  challenge  on  its 
hands.  We  have  in  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  a  man  who  knows  how  to 
meet  these  problems  and  these  chal- 
lenges. He  did  not  come  with  all  the 
answers  ready  made.  He  comes  as  a  stu- 
dent of  the  law  of  economics,  of  agri- 
culture, of  farm  people.  He  was  the 
Governor  of  a  great  agricultural  State. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
many  fine,  wonderful  people  and  compe- 
tent experts  in  it.  The  Department  is 
reevaluating  the  programs  that  are  now 
on  the  statute  books.  A  new  farm  pro- 
gram was  presented  to  Congress.  Some 
of  it  was  accepted.  About  three-quar- 
ters of  It  was  accepted,  and  about  one- 
fourth  of  it  was  rejected.  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  in  re- 
jecting that  portion  felt  they  were  doing 
the  right  thing.  I  had  some  doubts 
about  portions  of  it  myself.  I  am  an 
administration  supporter,  but  I  am  not 
an  administration  rubberstamp.  I  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State.  I  hope  to  be  a  U.S. 
Senator,  not  merely  a  Minnesota  Sena- 
tor. The  Department  of  Agriculture  un- 
der this  administration  is  moving.  I  put 
in  the  Record  a  few  weeks  ago  the  record 
of  the  administration  of  the  Secretarj-  of 
Agriculture  during  the  first  6  months. 

The  first  act  of  our  President  was  an 
Executive  order  for  a  broader  distribu- 
tion of  surplus  foods  through  the  food 
stamp  plan.  We  passed  a  law  during  the 
past  administration  granting  the  Presi- 
dent such  authority.  I  was  the  author 
of  it.  It  stood  around  for  2  years,  un- 
used. President  Kennedy  put  it  into 
effect.  We  increased  our  soil  conserva- 
tion payments.     We  are  extending  our 
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Great  Plains  program,  and  our  rural  de- 
velopment program;  also  our  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  program.  We  are  ex- 
panding and  improving  the  agricultural 
research  program.  We  have  an  emer- 
gency feed  grain  program  which  is  work- 
ing. In  fact,  the  signup  under  that 
program  is  nothing  short  of  amazing. 

A  distinguished  Member  of  the  House, 
Mr.  HoEVEN,  of  Iowa,  had  this  to  say: 

I  find  that  In  my  section  of  the  Corn  Belt, 
the  feed  grain  program  is  a  very  popiUar 
program.  The  degree  of  participation  in  the 
program  certainly  Indicates  that.  The  par- 
ticipation in  Iowa  is  65.4  percent;  Minnesota, 
50.2  percent;  Missouri,  58.9;  North  Dakota, 
73.5;  and  Nebraska.  71.5 — all  in  the  great 
feed  grain  area  of  this  country. 

This  is  not  the  language  of  a  Demo- 
cratic Senator  or  Representative.  That 
is  the  language  of  a  well-known  and  able 
Republican  Representative.  The  farm- 
ers like  the  feed  grain  program.  They 
have  signed  up.  It  is  the  greatest  sign- 
up under  a  farm  program  since  the  late 
1940's.  The  program  is  working.  The 
program  is  going  to  save  the  taxpayers 
money.  The  program  is  going  to  raise 
agricultural  income.  We  have  had  an  in- 
crease of  10  percent  this  year  already. 
The  effect  of  the  feed  grain  program  has 
been  felt  in  the  cash  registers  of  the 
country. 

I  put  information  in  the  Record  2 
months  ago,  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
district,  showing  what  happened  when 
these  payments  were  made  under  the 
feed  grain  program;  how  the  farmers 
used  the  money  to  repair  machinery,  to 
buy  clothing,  to  repair  their  homes.  We 
are  beginning  to  move.  What  we  need 
is  a  cooperative  understanding  on  the 
part  of  prominent  public  officials,  to  get 
the  farm  economy  where  it  belongs. 
When  that  happens.  Detroit  will  be  a 
happier  city;  so  will  Minneapolis.  The 
farm  implement  industiy  of  America  has 
been  a  sick  industi'y  because  of  the  farm 
recession  which  has  been  in  effect  for 
over  8  years.  It  will  again  start  to  be- 
come a  vital,  vigorous,  prosperous  indus- 
try. The  farmer  is  the  greatest  user  of 
steel  products  outside  of  the  automobile 
industry.  He  is  one  of  the  largest  users 
of  lubricants  and  oils.  He  is  one  of  the 
largest  users  of  rubber  products,  and  one 
of  the  largest  users  of  electricity.  That 
is.  Mr.  President,  if  he  has  money.  One 
of  the  problems  of  having  the  capital  on 
the  eastern  seaboard  is  that  some  peo- 
ple seem  to  forget  in  this  part  of  the 
world  what  rural  America  is  like,  even 
though  there  are  vast  rural  areas  in  this 
vicinity. 

The  miracle  of  American  farming  and 
the  miracle  of  its  production  and  efl5- 
ciency  is  something  which  the  other 
parts  of  the  economy  have  never  even 
come  close  to.  Farmers  have  increased 
their  productivity  further  than  any  other 
segment  has  accomplished.  It  has  gone 
so  far  that  no  one  even  talks  about  catch- 
ing up.  The  question  is  whether  Maris 
or  Mantle  will  equal  Babe  Ruth's  record. 
They  may  or  they  may  not.  It  is  in  the 
realm  of  the  possible.  However,  no  one 
ever  asks  whether  American  industry  can 
ever  catch  up  with  the  efficiency  of  agri- 
culture. American  industry  is  produc- 
tive and  eflflcient.    It  is  all  that  in  our 


economy,  but  it  can  never  catch  up  with 
the  efficiency  and  productivity  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

All  over  the  world,  agriculture  is  fail- 
ing. The  greatest  failure  of  the  Soviet 
system  and  the  greatest  failure  of  com- 
munism is  in  its  agriculture.  The  So- 
viet Union  with  all  its  atom  testing  and 
bluster  and  movement  of  troops  has 
doubts  in  the  mind  of  the  Kremlin  be- 
cause of  the  colossal  failure  of  its  agri- 
culture. Everywhere — China,  East  Ger- 
many, Rumania,  Bulgaria,  the  Soviet 
Union — wherever  there  is  communism 
and  collectivism,  agriculture  is  a  failure. 
Wherever  there  is  a  reasonable  degree  of 
freedom,  agriculture  has  a  chance  of 
succeeding.  One  of  the  great  accom- 
plishments of  this  Nation  today  is  the 
tremendous  achievement  of  our  farm 
people.    It  is  the  great  success  story. 

The  American  farmer  has  the  food 
ready,  if  it  is  needed,  for  ourselves  and 
our  allies.  The  American  farmer  can 
produce  more  food  the  minute  he  is  given 
the  "go  ahead."  He  will  do  it  without 
injury  to  soil  or  man. 

So  I  suggest  that  this  is  the  kind  of 
message,  a  little  pat  on  the  back  for  our 
farmers,  a  little  word  of  encouragement, 
a  little  word  of  honor  and  respect,  rather 
than  "scarcity"  or  "injurious  to  our 
dairymen." 

Someday  I  hope  to  have  a  talk  with 
this  able  Governor.  I  think  he  needs  a 
new  direction  in  agricultural  poUcy. 
Since  I  believe  in  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy,  I  should  like  to  help  him  out  with 
a  successful  bipartisan  agricultural 
policy. 

I  took  the  floor  today  to  answer  his 
address — an  address  which  contained 
so  much  misinformation,  yet  got  so  much 
type  and  so  much  print.  Is  it  not  in- 
teresting that  it  got  so  much  print?  I 
have  heard  Governors  from  the  Mid- 
west who  have  said  things  to  the  con- 
trary, but  they  have  never  been  heard 
of.  But  if  one  speaks  at  Syracuse.  N.Y., 
or  in  other  great  populated  areas  of  the 
eastern  seaboard  about  a  subject  of 
which  he  knows  very  little,  and  of 
which  the  greatest  quality  is  its  miiiin- 
forraation  and  misinterpretation,  it 
makes  the  headlines  day  after  day  after 
day. 

That  speech  was  made  on  September 
5.  Yet  even  yesterday  afternoon  and 
last  night,  on  the  6th  of  September,  and 
this  morning,  too,  there  wei'c  news  stor- 
ies about  the  profound  statement  of  the 
Governor  of  New  York  with  respect  to 
agriculture.  The  speech  was  ju.st  about 
as  profound  as  to  say  that  the  moon 
is  made  of  green  cheese — which  of  it- 
self suggests  some  agricultural  philos- 
ophy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Cooperatives 
Called  Answer  to  Communism."  pub- 
lished in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  of 
August  24,  1961.  The  article  relates  to 
an  address  delivered  by  Raymond  W. 
Miller,  a  visiting  Harvard  University  lec- 
turer and  a  member  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Business,  before  the  American 
Institute  of  Cooperation  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota. 


Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Harvard     Lectvrer     Speaks     at     Universitt 

Meet — Cooperatives    Called    Answer    to 

Communism 

Cooperatives  are  one  of  the  free  world's 
principal  answers  to  communism,  a  visiting 
Harvard  University  lecturer  told  3.000  people 
attending  an  American  Institute  of  Coopera- 
tion session  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Wednesday  night. 

Raymond  W.  Miller,  who  also  is  president 
of  a  Washington.  DC.  public  relations  firm, 
said  the  free  world  can  reverse  the  losing 
trend  against  communism  by  "exporting  co- 
operative capitalism,  or  the  kind  of  economic 
system  found  in  the  United  States." 

Miller  emphasized  that  freedom  Is  most 
secure  in  those  countries  where  cooperatives 
are  a  basic  part  of  capitalist  economy — cit- 
ing Sweden,  Denmark.  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land, Greece,  Canada,  and  the  United  States 
as  e.xamples. 

"Communism  is  In  a  virulent  state  where 
cooperatives  are  nonexistent  or  very  weak," 
he  said.  "Although  our  cooperative  system 
Isn't  perfect,  It  is  concerned  with  providing 
for  the  betterment  of  the  human  spirit  and 
the  dignity  of  the  indlvldvial  •  •  •  some- 
thing the  Soviet  system  does  not  do  " 

Among  other  speakers  at  the  3-day  meet- 
ing was  Richard  M  Hausler,  director  of  the 
rural  areas  development  (RAD)  program  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

Hausler  said  economic  boosting  of  low- 
income  rur.ll  areas  can  be  done  with  new  in- 
dustries and  cooperatives  can  help  industries 
find  new  markets  for  food  and  fiber  process- 
ing and  services. 

In  the  AIC's  annual  summer  election,  most 
officers  were  reelected.  Skull  Rutford  of  St. 
Paul  was  renamed  board  of  trustees  clialr- 
man.  New  vice  chairmen  are  Howard  Gor- 
don, Richmond.  Va.,  and  K  N  Probasco,  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio. 

New  3-year  trustees  are  Poy  M.  Troute, 
Walla  Walla.  VVriSh  ;  Ramiro  L.  Colon,  Ponce. 
Puerto  Rico;  Al  Whitmore.  Orlando.  Fla.; 
J.  L.  Harpole,  Jackson,  MLss,,  and  Russell 
Dennis  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Papal  Encyclical  entitled 
"Mother  and  Teacher,  '  which  were  pub- 
li.shed  in  the  magazine  Catholic  Rural 
Life  for  September  1961.  The  excerpts 
relate  to  agricultural  philosophy  and 
policy,  and  are  entitled  "Pope  John 
Writes  To  and  About  Farmers."  I  com- 
mend the  excerpts  to  the  reading  of  all 
these  who  discuss  agricultural  philoso- 
phy and  agricultural  policy,  because 
much  is  to  be  learned  and  gained  from 
a  careful  reading  of  and  thoughtful 
mediation  upon  the  brilliant  and  pro- 
found words  of  the  Holy  Father,  Pope 
John. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Pope  John   Writes   to    and   About   Farmers 

A  fundamental  problem  that  arises  In 
practically  all  political  communities  Is  the 
following:  how  to  proceed  In  order  that  the 
disproportion  In  productive  efficiency  be- 
tween the  agricultural  sector  on  the  one 
hand  and,  on  the  other,  the  industrial  sec- 
tor and  that  of  services  be  reduced;  that 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  farm-rural 
population  be  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
standard  of  living  of  city  people,  who  draw 
their  resources  from  the  industrial  sector 
and  from  that  of  the  service  sector;   that 
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the  tillers  of  the  soil  may  not  be  possessed 
of  an  Inferiority  complex,  but  rather  be  per- 
suaded that  even  In  agriculture  tbey  can 
develop  their  personality  through  their  toil 
and  look  forward  to  the  future  with  con- 
fidence. 

It  is  above  all  indispensable  that  great 
care  be  taken,  especially  by  the  public  au- 
thorities, to  insure  that  the  essential  serv- 
ices In  country  areas  be  suitably  developed 
good  roads,  transport,  means  of  communica- 
tion, drinking  water,  housing  health  serv- 
ices, elenientary  education  and  technical  and 
professional  training,  conditions  suitable  for 
the  practice  of  religion,  means  of  recreation; 
and  to  insure  tliat  there  should  be  a  good 
supply  of  those  products  which  enable  the 
country  home  to  be  well  equipped  and  to  be 
run  on  modern  lines  W'henever  such  serv- 
ices, necessary  today  for  a  becoming  stand- 
ard of  living,  are  lacking  in  country  areas, 
economic  development  and  social  progress 
become  almo.st  impossible  or  develop  ton 
slowly:  and  the  consequence  of  this  is  that 
the  flow  of  population  away  from  the  coun- 
try becomes  almost  Impossible  to  check  and 
difficult  to  control. 

The  fundamental  principle  in  a  system 
of  taxation  based  on  Justice  and  equity  is 
that  the  burdens  be  proportioned  to  the 
capacity  of  the  people  to  contribute  Bvit 
the  common  good  also  reqxiires  that  in  the 
fts,sessment  of  tax.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  in  the  sector  of  agriculture,  the 
returns  develop  more  slowly  and  are  ex- 
posed to  greater  risks  In  their  production, 
and  that  there  is  greater  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining the  capital  necessary  to  Increase 
them. 

Because  the  retvirn  per  head  is  generally 
less  In  agriculture  than  In  the  sectors  of 
Uidustry  and  of  services,  It  would  not  be  In 
accordance  with  the  standards  of  social  Jus- 
tice and  equity  to  set  up  systems  of  social 
insui-ance  or  of  social  security  in  which  the 
allowances  accorded  to  the  forces  of  agri- 
cultural labor  and  of  the  individual  fam- 
ilies were  substantially  lower  than  those 
gtiarnnteed  to  the  sectors  of  industry  and 
of  services.  We  consider  that  social  rK>llcy 
must  aim  at  guaranteeing  that  the  Insur- 
ance allowances  made  to  the  people  should 
not  be  materially  different  no  matter  in 
what  economic  sector  they  work  or  the  in- 
come on  which  they  live. 

Given  the  ruature  of  agricultural  produce. 
It  is  necessary  that  an  effective  system  of 
regulation  should  be  enforced  to  protect 
prices,  malting  use,  to  this  end.  of  the  numer- 
ous expedients  which  present  day  economic 
technique  can  offer.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  such  regulation  should  be.  primarily. 
the  work  of  the  interested  parties;  though 
supervision  by  the  public  authority  cannot 
be  dispensed  with. 

It  is  also  opportune  to  promote  In  agri- 
cultural regions  the  Industries  and  services 
pertaining  to  the  preservation,  processing 
and   transportation  of  farm  products. 

We  should  like  to  recall  to  your  minds 
that  in  agriculture,  as  in  other  sectors  of 
production,  association  is  a  vital  need  to- 
day, the  more  so  as  this  sector  has  as  its 
base  the  family  size  enterprise.  Rural 
workers  should  feel  a  sense  of  solidarity  one 
with  another  and  should  unite  to  form  co- 
operatives and  professional  associations. 
Which  are  both  necessary  if  they  are  to 
benefit  from  scientific  and  technical  prog- 
ress in  methods  of  production,  if  they  are 
to  contribute  In  an  efficacious  manner  to  de- 
fend the  prices  of  their  products.  If  they 
are  to  attain  an  equal  footing  with  other 
economical  professional  classes  who  are 
likewise  usually  organized.  They  need  to 
organize  to  have  a  voice  in  political  circles 
as  well  as  in  organs  of  public  administra- 
tion, for  today  almost  nobody  hears,  much 
less  pays  attention  to,  isolated   voices. 

There  are  countries  which  produce  con- 
sumer  goods   and   especially   farm  products 


Jn  excess,  while  In  other  countries  large  seg- 
ments of  the  population  stiffer  from  misery 
and  hunger.  Justice  and  humanity  demand 
that  the  former  come  to  tlie  aid  of  the  latter. 
To  destroy  or  to  squander  goods  that  other 
people  need  in  order  to  live,  is  to  offend 
against  Justice  and  humanity. 

In  reducing  social  principles  and  directives 
to  practice,  one  usually  goes  through  three 
stages:  reviewing  the  situation.  Judging  it  in 
tlie  light  of  these  principles  and  directives, 
deciding  what  can  and  what  should  be  done 
according  to  the  mode  and  degree  permitted 
by  the  situation  itself  These  are  the  three 
stages  that  are  usually  expressed  in  the  three 
terms    look,  judge,  act. 

Certainly,  the  church  has  taught  and  al- 
ways teaches  that  sclentlflco-technlcal 
progrpss  and  the  resultant  material  well- 
being  are  truly  good  and,  as  such,  mark  an 
impcjriant  phase  in  human  civilization. 
Nevertheless,  these  things  should  be  valued 
according  to  their  true  worth,  namely,  as  in- 
struments or  means  used  to  achieve  more  ef- 
fectively, a  higher  end,  that  of  facilitating 
ar.d  promoting  the  spiritual  perfection  of 
mankind,  both  in  the  natural  and  the  su- 
pernatural order 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  vield:* 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First,  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  Senator  from  Mmne- 
sota  upon  his  excellent  statement.  It 
should  be  written  in  words  of  fire,  a  mile 
high,  that  the  farmers  of  America  have 
done  a  magnificent  job,  the  best  job 
in  terms  of  economic  efficiency  of  any 
group  in  America.  The  American  farmer 
is  so  far  ahead  there  is  no  comparison 
with  agriculture  anywhere  in  the  world 
or  with  any  other  American  group. 
Somehow,  this  has  escap>ed  the  people 
of  America.  Too  many  have  the  opin- 
ion that  the  farmers  are  on  the  backs  of 
the  taxpayers. 

Tlie  fact  is  that  the  consumers  of 
America  have  been  subsidized  by  the 
farmer,  as  the  able  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  said  over  and  over  again. 
I  think  it  is  so  important  that  the  people 
of  America  get  a  true  picture  of  what  the 
farmers  are  doing.  I  am  certain  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  agree  with 
me  that  there  is  no  group  In  America 
who  works  hai-der  or  longer  hours  than 
the  farmer. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  group  in  America 
•which  has  increased  its  efliciency  as  much 
as  the  farmers.  There  is  no  group  in 
America  which  takes  as  big  a  risk  as  the 
farmer  takes.  There  is  no  group  In 
America  which,  in  terms  of  per  capita 
investment,  has  invested  as  much  money 
and  as  much  property  In  its  operations 
as  the  farmer  invests,  considering  what 
he  gets  out  of  it.  With  all  that  invest- 
ment risks,  his  skill,  and  his  hard  work, 
the  fact  is  that  the  farmers  in  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  earn  less  than  $1  an  hour. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  the  farmers  of 
Iowa.  too. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  farmer  in  Iowa 
may  perhaps  earn  more  than  the  farmers 
in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  but  I  am 
sure  he  must  earn  less  than  a  dollar  an 
hour. 

The  speech  just  delivered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  is  a  wonderful  speech 
also  because  it  answers  the  Cxovernor  of 
New  York.  A  little  earlier  this  morning. 
I.  too.  spoke  about  the  same  speech  made 
by  the  Governor  of  New  York.    I  think 


it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Gover- 
nor of  New  York  not  only  misvinderstands 
the  wonderful  role,  the  vital  role,  which 
the  farmer  has  played,  and  can  play,  and 
the  way  the  admmistration  is  contribut- 
ing to  it,  but  it  also  overlooks  the 
enormous  benefit  which  will  siccrue  to 
the  consumers  of  America  if  we  cpn 
adopt  the  kind  of  national  milk  sanita- 
tion law  which  the  administration  is  now 
supporting.  This  proposal  denoimced  by 
Rockefeller  will  vastly  benefit  the  con- 
.sumers.  not  only  of  Mmnesota.  Iowa,  and 
Wisconsin,  but  also  the  16  million  con- 
simiers  in  New  York  State. 

Once  again.  I  have  to — tind  I  have  to 
ber-ause  it  is  true — say  in  conclusion  that 
the  Senator  fi-om  Minnesota  is  truly  the 
champion  of  the  American  farmer,  and  is 
properly  viewed  as  the  champion  of  the 
dairy  farmers  of  Wisconsin  and  all  over 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr  Pre.sident,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  remiss  if  I  did  not  make  it  clear  that 
the  champions  of  farmers  do  not  all  come 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle;  that 
there  are  champions  of  the  farmers  on 
the  Republican  side,  as  well. 

Furthermore.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
I  have  always  believed  that  the  cham- 
pioninp  of  farmers  and  the  concern  over 
the  situation  of  the  farmers  is  something 
which  must,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  solved,  rise 
above  the  arena  of  partisan  r>olitics: 
that  the  championing  of  farmers  should 
have  no  line  drawn  between  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  or  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

I  think  it  well  to  point  out  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  the  coin  with  respect  to 
the  feed  grains  program.  I  think  it 
well  to  point  out  that  statements  which 
have  been  made  for  several  months,  now. 
about  the  $800  million  which  will  be 
saved  American  taxpayers  under  the 
emergency  feed  grains  program  are  mere 
statements,  mere  grucsses.  mere  esti- 
mates. No  one  knows  w'hat  the  savings 
"wi'l  be. 

At  the  time  the  emergency  feed  grains 
bill  was  being  debated  by  the  Senate 
earlier  this  year,  I  asked  the  question 
how  much  it  would  cost.  I  received  no 
answer.  The  reason  was  that  no  one 
knew  what  the  answer  was.  We  will  not 
know  what  the  cost  of  the  feed  grains 
program  will  be  or  what  the  savings,  if 
any.  will  \x  to  the  taxpayers,  or  what 
the  net  effect  upon  the  farmeis'  pocket- 
books  in  tenns  of  net  income,  not  gross 
income,  will  be.  until  probably  sometime 
early  next  year. 

Reports  from  States  such  as  my  State 
of  Iowa  indicate  that,  overall,  there  may 
be  a  record  production  of  feed  grains  per 
acre  this  year.  A  part  of  this  increase, 
perhaps,  is  reflected  in  the  f  su:t  that  early 
this  year,  after  Congress  had  passed  the 
emergency  feed  grains  bill,  the  periodical 
Wallace's  Farmer,  an  article  appeared 
which,  in  cflfect,  said,  "You  might  as  well 
get  into  the  program,  because  you  cant 
lose." 

Yet  when  one  turned  from  that  arUcle 
to  the  next  page,  he  found  an  article 
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entitled  "How  To  Grow  More  Corn  Per 
Acre." 

The  reports  are  quite  strong  that  in 

many  cases  Just  as  much  seed  and  just  as 
much  fertilizer  are  being  used  on  the  re- 
maining acres  eis  were  used  on  the  orig- 
inal acres  last  year.  So  it  can  be  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  a  great  addition 
to  our  production  per  acre  from  what 
was  produced  in  previous  years.  This 
leads  me  to  believe,  as  I  am  sure  it  will 
lead  many  others  to  believe,  that  the  re- 
duction in  production  may  not  be  nearly 
so  much  as  what  the  proponents  of  the 
legislation  had  intended. 

Another  point  should  be  emphasized. 
Inflation  is  probably  the  cruelest  tax  of 
any  which  the  American  people  have 
ever  had.  But  there  is  no  group  in 
America  upon  whom  inflation  bears  more 
heavily  and  with  more  distressing  re- 
sults than  the  farm  group. 

I  have  talked  with  many  farmers  who 
would  be  perfectly  content  with  the 
prices  they  have  been  receiving  during 
the  last  2  or  3  years  for  their  livestock 
and  grain  if  the  costs  of  production  were 
where  they  were  10  or  12  years  ago. 
Unfortunately,  the  costs  of  production 
are  not  where  they  were  10  or  12  years 
ago.  Inflation  has  boosted  them  and 
has  squeezed  the  farmers  so  that  their 
net  income  has  been  cut  down  to  the 
point  where  the  average  small  farmer 
simply  cannot  make  a  go  of  it. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
inflationary  tendencies  which  are  taking 
place   during   this   administration.     We 

have  received  a  report  that  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June  one-half  cent 
for  every  dollar  was  eaten  up  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  farmers  are  going  to  be  hurt  worse 
than  any  other  group  by  inflation.    I 

sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  efforts  will 
be  made  by  the  administration  to  see  to 
it  that  there  is  not  another  round  of  in- 
flation, because  if  there  is,  all  the  bene- 
fits which  may  be  derived  from  emer- 
gency feed  grains  programs  and  food 
stamp  plans  and  continuation  of  Public 
Law  480  will  be  eaten  up  and  probably 
will  be  more  than  offset  by  inflation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa.  His  remarks  are  always 
constructive. 

Without  being  argumentative,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  think  all  of  us  are  deeply 
concerned  about  inflation  of  the  econ- 
omy. Inflation  is  bad  enough  in  itself, 
of  course,  but  the  farmers  have  not  only 
been  victims  of  inflated  costs  of  produc- 
tion, but  deflated  prices  as  well  for  what 
they  produce.  And  when  a  football  play- 
er catches  both  a  high  block  and  a  low 
block,  he  certainly  goes  down.  That  is 
exactly  what  happened  to  American 
agriculture  during  the  past  several  years. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living — or  what  we  call  infla- 
tion— from  January  through  August  of 
this  year  has  been  the  lowest,  percent- 
agewise, during  the  last  12  years — since 
1951.  This  administration  is  vitally  con- 
cerned in  holding  down  living  costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senator 
surely  makes  a  good  point  in  regard  to 
the  cutback  in  production,  and  it  is  very 


difficult  to  know  what  the  final  answer 
will  be.  We  know  that  the  payments 
cost  $730  million.  But  the  Crop  Report- 
ing Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture— and  that  Service  is  one  of  the 
most  professional  services  of  any  in  the 
Government — estimates  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  corn  crop  alone  this  year  will 
be  650  million  bushels  less  than  had  pre- 
viously been  estimated,  and  540  million 
bushels  less  than  1960.  The  Crop  Re- 
porting Service  is  neither  Democratic 
nor  RepubUcan.  Everyone  knows  that 
the  Crop  Reporting  Service  is  so  sensi- 
tive because  of  its  effect  upon  the  market 
when  its  statistics  come  out.  that  it  has 
to  be  as  objective  as  mankind  can  make 
it,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  professional 
units  or  agencies  in  the  Government  I 
only  hope  it  will  always  be  that  way 


THE  ZABLOCKI-HUMPHREY  AMEND- 
MENT FOR  THE  AMERICAN  RE- 
SEARCH HOSPITAL  FOR  CHIL- 
DREN  IN   POLAND  ij 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  Public 
Law  87-195.  which  we  have  just  pap.scd 
continues  authority — in  section  215' b>  — 
whereby  the  President  may  use  foreign 
currencies  accruing  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  assistance  to  'hospitals  outside 
the  United  States  founded  or  sponsored 
by  U.S.  citizens  and  sei'ving  a.s  centers 
for  medical  treatment,  education,  and 
research. 

The  first  use  of  such  currencies  \^.  I 
am  gratified  to  say,  well  advanced  under 
what  is  known  as  the  Zablocki-Hum- 
phrey  amendment  for  an  Anipvican  Re- 
search Hospital  for  Children  in  Poland 

PRESIDENT     KENNEDY'S    INTEREST 

Yesterday's — September  6 — New  York 
Times  contains  two  impressive  accounts 
on  this  futm-e  300-bed  hospital  and  re- 
search center. 

One  article  relates  the  welcome  news 
that  the  site  has  just  been  visited  by  two 
sisters  of  President  Kennedy.  Mrs.  Eu- 
nice Shriver,  and  Mrs.  Jean  Smith.  It  is 
very  fitting  that  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's family  personally  symbolized  by 
their  presence  at  the  site,  the  deep  in- 
terest of  President  Kennedy  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  project.  Mrs.  Shriver  and 
Mrs.  Smith  symbolize  as  well  the  inter- 
est of  American  women  generally  in 
serving  the  needs  of  children  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

The  second  article  is  a  biographical 
presentation  on  Mr.  Wladek  O.  Bier- 
nacki-Poray,  the  Polish-born  architect 
who  conceived  the  project  and  brought 
it  to  the  attention  of  Congressman 
Clement  Z.ablocki,  other  Members  of  the 
Congress,  and  myself.  Mr.  Poray  has 
devoted  himself  unstintingly  to  the  task 
of  bringing  the  project  into  reality  and 
deserves  the  thanks  of  the  Polish  and 
American  peoples. 

I  have  worked  many  hours  and  days 
with  Mr.  Poray  on  this  project  and  with 
the  agencies  of  our  Government  that  can 
be  helpful  in  connection  with  it. 

MY  THREEFOLD  INTEREST  IN  PROJECT 

It  was  a  little  under  3  years  ago  that 
I  first  began  to  work  on  this  issue.     I 


became  interested  in  it  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as 
sponsor  of  food-for-peace  and  health- 
for-peace  legislation  and  as  chairman  of 
a  Senate  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committee. Since  August  1958  this  lat- 
ter subcommittee  has  been  conducting  a 
study  of  international  health,  pui-suant 
to  Senate  Resolution  347,  85th  Congress. 

On  July  30,  1959.  the  subcommittee 
held  a  hearing  on  the  American  Research 
Hospital  for  Children  in  Poland.  On 
that  very  day.  based  on  the  facts  which 
were  brought  to  light.  I  offered  a  spe- 
cific amendment  to  make  possible  initial 
fundins,'  of  the  hospital  through  the  allo- 
cation of  $50,000  in  Polish  currency— 
zlotys— accrued  to  the  United  States — 
as  a  result,  let  me  say.  of  sending  Amer- 
ican agricultural  products  to  Poland. 

The  grant  was  approved,  pursuant  to 
a  general  amendment  which  Congress- 
man Zablocki  had  succeeded  in  offering 
to  the  mutual  security  authorization  bill 

of  1959. 

In  the  years  which  have  followed,  I 
have  participated  in  a  long  series  of  con- 
ferences and  exchanges  of  correspond- 
ence with  the  State  Department,  with 
the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration, with  the  Polish  Embassy,  with 
CARE,  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 
and  other  .sources  in  helping  to  overcome 
the  many  ohstacles  which  inevitably  de- 
veloped in  connection  with  this  project. 

I  wish  to  say  that  if  this  distinguished 
architect.  Mr.  Poray.  had  not  had  a 
tenacious  spirit  and  great  perseverance. 

I  doubt  that  the  proiect  would  be  a  real- 
ity. Many  are  the  times  he  has  visited 
the  offices  of  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators. The  other  day  I  received  a  tele- 
gram from  him.  He  has  traveled  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Poland  a 
dozen  times  or  more,  at  his  own  expense, 
in  his  efforts  to  have  this  evidence  of 
American  concern  and  compassion  for 
others  established.  It  is  interesting,  Mr. 
President,  that,  when  the  Russians  oc- 
cupied Warsaw  after  World  War  II,  that 
they  built  there  a  statue  of  Stalin.  It 
is  a  rather  ugly  statue,  but  there  it 
Stands,  as  a  constant  symbol  and  re- 
minder of  the  oppression  by  Commu- 
nist power.  But  the  American  people, 
acting  in  cooperation  with  the  people 
of  Poland  who  love  freedom — and  this 
project  will  primarily  be  undertaken  and 
financed  by  people  in  this  coimtry  who 
are  of  Poli.sh  descent — are  going  to  build 
a  children's  hospital  at  Krakow,  one  of 
the  oldest  universities  in  the  world;  this 
year  it  is  celebrating  its  600th  anni- 
versary. We  are  going  to  build  there 
a  300-bcd  research  and  medical  treat- 
ment center  for  children:  it  will  be  for 
the  treatment  of  all  children,  without 
regard  to  national  origin.  It  will  be  an 
amazing  demonstration,  again,  of  the 
difference  between  the  political  system 
of  totalitarianism  and  the  political  sys- 
tem of  freedom  which  we  represent. 

PERSEVERING  IN  NEGOTIATIONS 

The  fact  that  this  project  is  so  well 
advanced  is  confirmation  of  the  need 
for  perseverance  in  dealing  with  prob- 
lems in  Eastjrn  Europe. 

There  is,  I  may  say,  too  much  of  a 
tendency  in  some  quarters  to  become 
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pessimistic,  to  throw  up  one's  hands  in 
dismay  when  negotiating  with  Commu- 
nist-bloc countries  and  experiencing  al- 
most inevitable  difficulties  and  delay. 

Fortunately,  the  fact  is  that  the  Polish 
people  have  always  been  a  friend  of  the 
American  people.  They  love  freedom, 
and  they  are  a  people  of  great  national- 
istic tendencies.  We  have  had  a  high  re- 
gard and  friendship  for  the  Polish  peo- 
ple, as  well.  Our  problems  need  never 
be  unsolvable  between  us. 

Moreover,  a  project  such  as  this  which 
is  so  humanitarian  and  selfless  by  its 
very  nature  unites  peoples  further  and  in 
ways  which  no  ideological  barrier  can 
separate. 

On  March  6.  1960,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Poray  which  summarized  the 
larger  symbolism  of  the  hospital  as  being 
synonymous  with  brotherhood  and  no- 
bility 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  that  letter  be  orinted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  beintz  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mt  Dear  Se.n'ator  Hcmfhrey:  Witliin  the 
next  few  days  I  shall  be  leaving  for  Warsaw 
Many  people  in  Poland  knt)w  of  your  Interest 
In  their  fortune,  of  your  dedicated  efTorts  to 
advance  the  realization  of  the  project  fur 
children's  hospital,  medical  aid  and  scientific 
exchange,  food  assistance  iind  other  forms  of 
help  which  are  so  badly  needed  in  the  coun- 
try so  brutally  devaptatet"  during  the  h^t 
war  And  many  of  these  people  have  asked 
me  to  convey  to  you  their  thanks,  their  re- 
spect and  their  blessings  You  have  made 
the  name  of  the  United  States  again  syn- 
onymous with  brotherhood  and  nobility — no- 
bility and  dignity  of  comijasslon.  of  buman 
ui:iderstandlng.  of  hope. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  two 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  September  6.  1961.  one  relat- 
ing to  Mr.  Poray  and  the  other  referrinf: 
to  the  particular  hospital  project  I  have 
referred  to.  The  Time.s  article  pays  ap- 
propriate respect  to  Mr.  Biernacki-Poray. 
It  is  the  story  of  how  this  wonderful 
project  came  into  being. 

I  salute  this  fine  American  citizen.  He 
has  demonstrated  the  real  qualities  of 
being  a  gentleman,  an  American,  a  lover 
of  freedom,  and  one  who  is  motivated  by 
the  highest  of  principles  and  ideals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

us -Backed  Clinic  Begun  in  Krakow — 
HosprTAL  Project  Conceived  by  Polish- 
Born    ARCHrTECT 

(By  Arthur  J    Olsen) 

Warsaw,  September  5 — Two  vacationing 
sisters  of  President  Kennedy— Mrs  Eunice 
Shriver  and  Mrs  Jean  Smith— made  a 
small  detour  today  in  their  sightseeing  tour 
of  Krakow,  in  southern  Poland,  and  paused 
to  stare  at  a  hole  in  the  ground. 

The  hole,  in  a  wooded  hilltop  on  the  edge 
of  Poland's  ancient  capital,  represents  the 
dream  of  a  Polish-born  architect  who  made 
his  fortune  in  the  United  States. 

It  marks  the  start  of  construction  of  a 
300-bed  children's  hospital  and  pediatric  re- 
search center.  It  is  expected  to  be.  when 
finished  In  1964.  the  only  American  hospital 


In  a  Communist  country  and  one  of  the  best 
pediatric  institutions  in  E^irope. 

This  will  be  the  creation  of  Wladlslaw  O. 
Biernacki-Poray,  who  heads  his  own  archi- 
tectural firm  in  New  York,  with  Indispensa- 
ble assistance  from  the  U.S    Government. 

While  Sitting  up  with  his  seriously  ill 
daughter  one  night  in  April  1958.'  Mr. 
Biernacki-Poray  conceived  the  idea  of  doing 
something  for  the  benefit  of  children  and 
also  of  his  native  Poland.  The  next  mon:iing 
he  decided  the  project  should  be  a  chil- 
dren's hosplt.aI   in   Poland. 

At  first  Mr.  Blernackl-Poray  planned  to 
finance  the  project  himself.  But  the  four- 
story  circular  hospital  that  he  designed, 
flfinked  by  laboratories,  teaching  and  surgi- 
cal structures,  exceeded  even  his  ample 
nieans. 

Mr.  Biernacki-Poray  heard  about  the 
U.S.  accumulation  of  "frozen"  zlotys  in  War- 
saw, now  in  excess  of  8  billion  ($320  mil- 
lion at  the  tourist  exchange  rate ) .  Tills 
bank  account  was  built  up  from  the  sale  of 
$360  million  worth  of  surplus  agricultural 
products  to  Poland  since  1957. 

The  Battle  Act,  as  enacted  in  1950  to 
impose  sharp  restrictions  on  US  aid  to  Com- 
muiilst  countries,  forbade  using  funds  from 
the  zloty  account  to  build  anything  for  Pol- 
ish use. 

battle  act  amended 

With  the  help  of  Senator  Hvbert  Hum- 
phrey. Democrat  of  Minnesota,  and  Repre- 
sentative Clement  Zablocki.  Democrat,  of 
Wisconsin.  Mr.  Biernacki-Poray  persuaded 
Congress  to  amend  the  act  to  fiuthonze 
zloty  expenditures  on  his  hospital. 

Then  he  flew  to  Poland  to  fight  the  battle 
of  bureaucracy  in  Warsaw.  In  the  last  3 
years  he  has  acquired  more  Polish  visas  in 
his  passport  than  any  other  Ani,erican. 

Mr.  Blernackl-Poray  has  negotiated  with 
four  Polish  Government  ministries  over  issues 
ranging  from  the  amount  of  equipment  he 
would  provide — $1.500.000 — to  his  insistence 
that  a  Ron-ian  Catholic  chapel  be  built  in  the 
hospital. 

Yesterday  the  soft-spoken  architect,  who 
lives  at  195  Christopher  Street.  Montclair. 
received  assurance  that  his  1958  inspiration 
would    become    a   reality 

As  president  of  the  American  Research 
Hospital  for  Children,  Inc..  Mr  Blernackl- 
Poray  signed  a  construction  agreement  with 
the  Ministry  of  Health 

WORK  STARTED   AT  OVl-N   RISK 

In  fact,  his  bulldozers  were  already  at 
work  at  the  slt-e  In  his  urgency  to  get 
started,  the  architect  assumed  personal  re- 
sponsibility 6  weeks  ago  for  all  interim 
construction  costs  should  the  project  even- 
tually collapse. 

Mr  Biernacki-Poray  will  be  in  Krakow 
next  month  for  the  formal  ground-breaking, 
probably  in  the  company  of  Senator  Hum- 
phrey and  Representative  Zablocki. 

He  has  taken  an  apartment  in  Warsaw 
and  plans  to  spend  much  of  the  next  3 
years  nursing  his  146  million  zloty  ($6  mil- 
lion* hospital  into  being. 

The  timetable  calls  for  the  admission  of 
the  first  patient  in  the  spring  of  1964. 
Judging  from  Mr  Biernackl-Poray's  perform- 
ance so  far.  the  prospects  are  good  that  the 
schedule  will  be  met. 


Architect-Humanitarian     Wladislaw 
Biernacki-Poray 

Almost  the  last  thing  Wladislaw  Blernackl- 
Poray  would  have  wanted  was  celebration  as 
an  International  figure.  A  warm,  home- 
loving  man.  he  prefers  to  avoid  the  spotlight. 
He  would  even  like  me  to  accept  his 
awards."  says  his  wife. 

But  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  his  professional  skills  have  brought  at- 
tention to  this  modest  Polish-born  American 
architect. 


Mr.  Blernackl-Poray  Is  the  originator,  de- 
signer, and  construction  overseer  of  one  of 
the  few  U.S  Institutions  to  penetrate 
the  Communist  world  without  arousing 
resentment;  a  children's  hospital  and  pedi- 
atric research  center  on  which  work  has  Just 
started  in  Krakow.  Poland. 

Mr.  Biernacki-Poray.  who  is  37  years  old. 
Is  an  active  member  of  the  New  York  chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  He 
has  fared  well  as  a  designer  of  schools,  hos- 
pitals, shopping  centers,  and  other  commer- 
cial and  institutional  buildings. 

It  was  en  an  April  night  in  1958  that  he 
thought  of  building  the  hospital  in  Poland 
With  the  family  doctor,  the  Biernacki-Porays 
were  at  the  bedside  of  their  3-year-oid 
daughter,  Christina,  who  was  111  with  a  cold 
virus. 

In  this  quiet  period  of  thought  and  con- 
sideration, the  father  wondered  aloud:  "How 
would  it  be  in  Poland  at  a  moment  like 
this?" 

The  reflection  was  foUowed  a  few  days  later 
by  Mr.  Biernacki-Poray's  decision  to  go  to 
Washington  with  his  projxjsal  for  the  hos- 
pital project.  He  had  hit  upon  a  way  to  serve 
humanity  and  help  the  country  of  his  birth 
in  one  stroke. 

WARSAW    APPROVES    PROJECT 

Yesterday,  the  petite,  dark-haired  Mrs. 
Biernacki-Poray.  also  Polish  born,  received  a 
telegram  from  her  husband  telling  her  that 
ho  had  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Polish 
Government  that  the  work  would  go  forward 

A  short,  compactly  built  man  with  dark 
hair,  rosy  cheeks  and  shining  eyes.  Mr.  Bler- 
nackl-Poray is  a  tennisplayer  and  horseman 
who  has  had  to  give  up  most  of  his  outside 
activities  t<j  give  more  time  to  his  profession 
and   his   family. 

It  is  a  rare  night,  says  his  wife,  Zofla.  that 
he  does  not  come  home  from  his  Montclair 
office,  join  the  family  for  dinner  and  a  short 
period  of  relaxation,  and  then  return  to  his 
office  until  as  late  as  2  am 

His  remaining  leisure-time  interests  are 
card     playing— bridge,     poker,     and     almost 

everything  else— and  music.  But  it  is  the 
consensus  of  wife  and  friends  alike  that  the 
center  of  his  life  is  his  children  and  his 
home" 

"He  has  very  little  time  these  days  for 
anything  but  work  and  the  children,  whom 
he  spoils  terribly."  Mrs.  Biernacki-Poray  said. 

In  addition  to  Christina,  now  6.  they  have 
a  4-year-old  daughter.  Teresa,  and  a  2-year- 
old    boy.    Marek 

Mr  Blernackl-Poray  was  born  in  Lwow.  in 
southern  Poland,  on  June  9.  1924.  He  was 
brought  to  the  United  States  by  his  parents 
when  he  was  a  small  child.  They  returned 
to  Poland  for  a  visit  shortly  before  World 
War  II. 

joined    polish    ARMY 

When  the  Germans  Invaded  Poland  In  1939, 
Mr.  Biernacki-Poray.  then  16,  Joined  the 
Polish  army  Later  a  member  of  Polish  army 
units  abroad,  he  fought  in  the  Middle  East 
and  was  wounded  at  Monte  Cassino,  Italy. 
Both  of  his  parents  were  killed  during  the 
war  and  he  now  has  no  close  relatives  in 
Poland 

After  the  war.  he  began  his  ajchitectural 
studies  in  Rome  and  then  went  to  the  School 
of  Architecture  at  the  University  of  London. 
It  was  there  that  he  met  his  wife,  who  wa« 
studying  economics  and  commerce  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics. 

He  worked  at  his  profession  in  Britain  from 
1950  to  1952.  when  he  returned  to  the  United 
States.  Mr  Blernackl-Poray  Is  licensed  also 
to  practice  in  Britain  and  Canada. 


RETIREMENT  OF  RUSSELL  J.   CALL 
FROM  SENATE  CLOAKROOM 

Mr.  COTTON.     Madam  President.  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
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fact  that  Russell  J.  Call,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, has  resigned  his  Senate  cloakroom 
position. 

A  graduate  of  Plymouth  Teachers 
College  in  Pljmiouth,  N.H.,  Russ  Call 
joined  the  staff  of  the  secretary  of  the 
minority  Mark  Trice,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Senator  Styles  Bridges, 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Republican  cloakroom  as 
supervisor  of  page  boys,  a  position  he 
has  held  since  1956.  During  his  years 
of  devoted  service  here,  he  earned  his 
master's  degree  in  education  from 
George  Washington  University,  and  com- 
pleted his  work  for  a  doctoral  degree  at 
American  University. 

In  order  to  receive  his  degree,  Mr. 
Call  must  now  write  his  dissertation, 
which  he  will  devote  to  a  study  of  New 
Hampshire's  educational  system.  In 
order  to  be  closer  to  the  research  ma- 
terial available  for  this  dissertation,  he 
has  accepted  a  teaching  position  at 
Bristol,  N.H.,  where  he  will  teach  courses 
in  mathematics  and  in  problems  in 
democracy. 

To  Russ  Call,  his  wife,  Connie,  and 
their  two  children.  Suzanne.  6.  and  Ran- 
dall, 3,  we  extend  our  best  wishes  in  their 
new  home.  We  are  sure  that  Mr.  Call 
will  be  a  fine  addition  to  the  educational 
life  of  New  Hampshire,  for  in  his  work 
here  he  has  demonstrated  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  duty  which  promise  him  suc- 
cess in  his  chosen  field. 

Mr.  Call,  of  course,  came  into  contact 
almost  entirely  with  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  because  of  his  duties  in 
the  Republican  cloakroom,  but  with 
whomsoever  he  came  in  contact,  I  know 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  have  wit- 
nessed his  courtesy,  his  patience,  his 
constant  cheerfulness,  his  alert  men- 
tality, and  his  readiness  to  be  of  service. 


RETIREMENT  PROM  FEDERAL  BU- 
REAU OP  INVESTIGATION  OF 
RICHARD  D.  AUERBACH 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  my 
senior  colleague  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges],  as  most  of  the  Senate 
knows,  is  unavoidably  absent  from  the 
Senate  because  he  is  convalescing,  at  his 
home  in  New  Hampshire,  from  an  illness. 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  he  is  fast 
regaining  his  health  and  will  soon  be 
back  with  us. 

On  his  behalf  and  at  his  request,  I 
desire  to  read  into  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing statement  prepared  by  my  colleague: 

A  distinguished  public  servant  has  retired 
from  Federal  service  and  taken  up  employ- 
ment In  private  enterprise.  This  event  oc- 
curred 3.000  miles  from  Wfishlngton — on  the 
west  coast — but  because  of  my  close  personal 
association  with  this  very  able  man.  I  desire 
to  bring  his  service  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

I  well  remember  the  day  In  June  1938  that 
Richard  Dexter  Auerbach,  carrying  a  law 
degree  from  Boston  University  with  the  ink 
scarcely  dry,  walked  into  my  office,  an- 
nounced he  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts 
but  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  and  felt  sure  he  could  help  me  In 
my  work  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  His  refreshing 
honesty  and  frankness  were  so  impressive 
that  I  hired  him  on  the  spot  as  my  legislative 
assistant. 


He  did  a  first-class  Job  In  my  office  and  we 
soon  became  personal  friends.  He  terminated 
his  service  with  me  In  August  1940  to  be- 
come a  special  agent  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  Dick  Auerbach  rose  through 
the  ranks  of  the  FBI  and  served  the  greater 
part  of  his  career  in  that  great  organization 
as  a  personal  assistant  to  the  Director  and  as 
a  special  agent  in  charge  of  one  of  its  field 
offices.  He  was  the  top  agent  in  charge  In 
Richmond,  Va..  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  Chicago, 
111.,  and  finally  in  San  Francisco,  Cfclif.. 
where  he  came  to  know  the  city  so  well  that 
he  is  the  only  person  alive  who  ever  located  r. 
steam  bath  in  the  Palace  Hotel. 

His  exploits  In  fighting  crime  and  sub- 
version while  In  the  FBI  were  recognized  by 
the  ever-Increasing  responsibility  assigned  to 
him  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Throughout  his 
entire  career  his  basic  honesty  and  human 
decency,  together  with  a  delightful  sense  of 
humor,  his  energy  and  his  dedication  to 
duty    have    been   outstanding   attributes. 

On  August  18  my  friend  Dick  Auerbach 
offlcially  ended  his  career  as  an  employee  of 
the  U.S.  Government  after  23  years  of  faith- 
ful service.  On  September  1  ho  became  vice 
president  of  the  Pacific  National  Bank  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  the  hometown  of  his  wife. 
Muriel.  He  will  be  assisting  that  progressive 
and  forward-looking  citizen  of  Seattle, 
Charles  F.  Frankland,  president  of  the  Pacific 
National. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  assure  Dick  Auer- 
bach of  my  best  wishes  for  his  ever-continu- 
ing success.  While  he  epitomizes  the  kind 
of  person  we  like  to  see  working  for  our  Gov- 
ernment, he  has  well  earned  his  retirement 
and  this  splendid  opportunity  to  devote  his 
talents  to  the  success  of  a  private  institu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
and  pleasure  to  read  this  statement  from 
my  senior  colleague  because  I,  too,  know 
and  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Dick 
Auerbach,  and  I,  too,  join  in  paying  this 
well-deserved  tribute  to  him. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Bridges]  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
a  number  of  letters  and  newspaper  edi- 
torials and  articles  taking  cognizance  of 
the  retirement  of  this  outstanding 
American. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters, 
editorials,  and  articles  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  followB; 
Federal  BuaEAtr  of  Investigation, 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 
Washington.  DC.  July  5.  1991. 
Mr.  Richard  D.  Auerbach. 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  | 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  " 

Dear  Auerbach:  I  received  your  lett«r  of 
June  28,  1961,  supplementing  our  telephone 
conversation  concerning  your  retirement, 
and  want  to  say  again  how  sorry  I  Eun  to 
see  you  leave  the  FBI.  A  sunamary  of  retire- 
ment Information  is  enclosed  In  the  hope 
that  It  win  be  of  assistance  to  you. 

You  have  helped  build  the  Bureau's  pres- 
tige over  the  years  and  have  good  cause 
to  be  proud  of  your  many  accomplishments 
In  our  organization's  behalf.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  for  your  splendid  service. 

I  understand  fully  your  reasons  for  retir- 
ing and  hop>e  that  returning  to  Seattle  will 
be  the  answer  to  the  problems  you  men- 
tioned. As  I  said  on  the  telephone,  I  want 
you  to  always  feel  you  are  a  part  of  the 
Bureau  and  I  appreciate  your  thoughtful 
offer  to  be  of  assistance  in  the  future. 

Mrs.  Auerbach  and  you  have  my  verj^  best 
wishes  and  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Edgar  Hoover. 


Federal  Bureau  or  Investigation, 

VB.  Department  or  JusncK. 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  30,  IBSl. 
Mr  Richard  D.  Auerbach, 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Dear  Auerbach:  I  want  to  extend  to  you 
my  best  wishes  on  your  forthcoming  retire- 
ment and  to  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  that 
you  are  leaving  the  Bureau. 

You  may  be  Justly  proud  of  the  record 
of  achievements  you  have  acquired  over  the 
years,  and  I  know  that  in  the  future  you 
will  look  back  with  a  great  deal  of  satis- 
faction on  your  contributions  to  the  welfare 
of  your  country  and  your  fellow  citizens. 

While  your  friends  and  associates  in  the 
FBI  will  miss  you,  you  may  be  sure  that 
you  carry  with  you  our  best  wishes  for 
every  success  and  happiness  In  the  future. 

I  could  not  let  the  occasion  pass  without 
telling  you  that  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  be 
so  closely  associated  with  you  in  our  mutual 
endeavors. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Clyde  Tolson. 

[From    the    San    Francisco    Examiner,    July 

6,  1961] 

A  Splendid  Record 

The  retirement  of  Richard  D  Auerbach 
after  22  years  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  the  last  two  spent  In  charge  of 
the  San  Francisco  office,  offers  occasion  for 
wishing  him  well  in  the  private  business 
career  he  now  enters. 

That  this  decision  necessitates  his  de- 
parture from  San  Francisco  is  a  matter  of 
deep  regret.  Mr.  Auerbach  came  here  2 
years  ago  hoping  to  maintain  the  high  law 
enforcement  standards  of  the  district.  He 
succeeded  superlatively  In  that  intention. 
His  administration  of  the  local  FBI  office 
has  been  outstanding  In  the  Nation. 

It  Is  the  Nation's  loss  that  his  distin- 
guished career  In  law  enforcement  ends.  It 
is  San  Francisco's  loss  that  his  new  work 
takes  him  elsewhere. 


[From  the  Napa  Register,  July  20,  1961] 
FBI  OmciAL  Retiring  Soon 

Richard  Auerbach,  a  man  well  known  to 
Napa  County  law-enforcement  men  through 
his  direction  of  FBI  actl\itles  In  northern 
California,  Is  about  to  retire  from  Govern- 
ment service. 

For  the  past  several  years  Auerbach  has 
headed  FBI  operations  out  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco office,  third  laj-gest  In  the  Nation. 
Nearly  600  employees  have  been  under  his 
command. 

W^hile  activities  of  the  FBI  are  not  gen- 
erally exjxssed  to  the  public.  It  is  known  that 
the  organization's  operations  in  the  area 
have  been  effective  and  efflcient.  A  large 
degree  of  this  should  rightly  be  credited  to 
Auerbach. 

Succeeding  the  well-liked,  well-respected 
Auerbach  Is  another  FBI  veteran.  Frank 
Price,  who  has  been  directing  opjcratlons  in 
the  Ban  Diego  area. 

It  would  appear  as  though  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  organization  will  remain  in  capable 
hands  locally. 
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[From  the  Oakland  Tribune,  July  10,  1961] 
Auerbach  Retirxs 

Seattle's  gain  will  be  the  bay  area's  loss 
when  Richard  D.  Auerbach  leaves  for  the 
rainy  city  after  3  years  as  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  Auerbach.  one  of  the  Nation's  top 
bvireau  chiefs,  announced  him  resignation 
from  the  FBI  to  be  effective  on  August  18. 
He  said  he  will  make  Seattle  hlB  new  home. 

A  20-year  veteran  of  the  FBI,  Mr.  Auerbach 
retires  with  a  splendid  record,  having  headed 


several  of  the  Nation's  most  critical  FBI  of- 
fices and  serving  during  World  War  n  as 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  national  su- 
pervisory assistant 

We  are  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Auerbach  leave 
our  area,  but  we  want  to  wish  him  every 
success  in  his  new  Incursion  into  the  world 
of  business  His  loss  to  law  enforcement 
will  be  felt. 

[From  the  Seattle  Times.  Aug  6,  1961  1 

Richard  D.  Auerbach,  who  was  special 
agent  in  charge  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  office  here  from  1951  to  1957, 
will  become  a  vice  president  of  the  Pacific 
National  Bank  of  Seattle  September  1. 

The  announcement  was  made  yesterday 
by  Charles  F.  Frankland,  president  of  the 
bank 

Auerbach  will  retire  August  18  as  chief 
of  the  FBI  office  in  San  Francisco.  Since 
joining  the  FBI  in  1940,  his  duties  have  In- 
cluded directing  FBI  offices  here.  In  Chicago, 
and   in  San  Francisco 

Frankland  said  Atierbarh  will  be  assigned 
to  the  bank's  public  relations  and  new  busi- 
ness department 

Auerbach  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire  and  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity Graduate  School  of  Law  His  wife,  Mu- 
riel, was  a  Seattle  resident  before  their  mar- 
riage. The  Auerbachs  have  a  son.  Eugene. 
17.  and  a  daughter.  Meredith.  14 

Auerbach  was  honored  last  week  by  the 
San  Francisco  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  outstanding  public  service 


CENSORSHIP    OF    TALKS    BY 
MILITARY  LEADERS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Madam  Piesident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  prinU'd 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Military  Talk  Censoring  Bolsters 
Red  Position,  "  which  appeared  in  the 
Omaha  World  Herald  of  August  27,  1961, 
written   by  Edith   Kermit  Roosevelt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chain.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  t-o  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Military  Talk  Censoring  Bolsters  Red 

Position 
(By  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt  ) 

Pentagon  directives  censoring  talks  by  our 
military  leaders  lend  respectability  to  a  lie 
which  the  Communist  Parly  has  long  tried 
to  foist  on  Innocent  Americans:  that  the 
Communist  Party  is  a  political  party  and  not 
an  international  conspiracy  dedicated  to  the 
destruction   of  freemen   everywhere. 

The  Defense  Department's  "gag  orders" 
help  validate  the  claim  that  communism  Is 
Just  another  political  philosophy  by  creating 
the  misleading  impression  that  to  discuss 
communism  is  to  discuss  politics  instead  of 
to  Identify  and  expose  the  enemy 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond  reveals  that 
typical  of  the  anti-Communist  phraseology 
which  the  Pentagon's  censorship  office  "per- 
sistently and  Invariably  deletes"  from  offi- 
cers' speeches  as  too  political  are: 

"Communist  conspiracy  dedicated  toward 
absolute  dnmlnation  of  the  world." 

"The  steady  advance  of  communism." 

"The  Communist  challenge." 

"Insidious  Ideology  of  world  communism" 

"Nothing  has  happened  to  Indicate  that 
the  goals  of  International  communism  have 
changed." 

Furthermore,  two  proposed  military  semi- 
nars have  been  canceled — one  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  and  the  other  at  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison.  Indlanaoolls.  Ind. 

The  cancellation  was  Inspired  by  the  mem- 
orandum  sent  to   the   Pentagon    by   Senator 


J.  W.  FuLBRiGHT  and  translated  Into  policy 
July  10  which  strongly  Indicates  that  mili- 
tary seminars  should  be  abolished  since  these 
activities  supposedly  violate  civilian  control 
of  the  military.  To  support  his  argument  in 
the  memorandum  Senator  F^-lbright  argues 
that  the  military  should  not  educate  the 
people  on  political  Issues. 

While  there  may  have  been  a  few  Isolated 
cases  in  which  local  civilian  speakers  at  sem- 
inars have  toviched  on  issues  unrelated  to 
milit.ary  responsibilities,  the  seminars  have 
dealt  exclusively  with  military  matters  and 
the  overall  structure  of  the  Communist 
world  movement  and  Communist  tactics. 

The  Fulbright  memorandum,  which  seeks 
to  set  a  new  policy  for  the  administration, 
states : 

"Fundamentally,  It  Is  believed  that  the 
American  people  have  little  need  to  be  alerted 
to  tlie  menace  of  the  ctild  war" 

These  views  are  directly  opposite  to  those 
held  by  President  Kennedy,  who  on  April  10 
wired  the  Natinonal  Military  Industrial  and 
Educational  Conference,  one  of  the  groups 
conducting  the  seminars: 

"It  is  important  and  vital  work  you  are 
doing — alerting  the  attention  of  Americas 
youth  to  the  need  for  vigor  as  it  prepares  to 
face  the  realities  of  a  world  in  conflict." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  liberal  and  conserv- 
ative Congressmen  have  participated  equally 
in  these  nonpartisan,  nonpolitical  seminars 
Tl^ose  attending  have  included  Senntors 
Henry  L  Jackson  and  Paul  H  Dovglas.  as 
well  as  Senator  Roman  L  Hrvska  and  Con- 
gressman Walter  H    Judd. 

Among  the  high  figures  in  the  Kennedy 
administration  who  have  participated  in  the 
seminars  are  our  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Charles  Bohlen;  special  advisers  to 
the  President.  Walter  W  Rostow  and  Dr 
Henry  Kissinger:  and  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Defense  Paul  Nltze 


GRANDMA  MOSES  DAY 

Mr  KEATING.  Madam  President.  I 
wish  to  pay,  ver>-  briefly,  a  tribute  to  a 
gifted,  beloved,  and  youne-hearted  citi- 
zen of  the  State  of  New  York.  Grandma 
Moses,  who  today  celebrates  her  101st 
birthday.  This  wonderful  lady  has  be- 
come a  legend  in  her  time.  It  was  not 
until  she  reached  her  seventies  that  she 
took  up  paintinc,  but  her  gifts,  though 
late  flowering,  were  so  unique,  so  infused 
with  warmth,  originality,  and  appeal 
that  her  fame  has  extended  not  only 
throughout  this  Nation  but  throughout 
the  world  of  art. 

Anna  Mary  Robertson  Moses,  of 
Eagle  Bridge.  NY.,  is  101  years  old,  but 
her  spirit  remains  younger  than  spring- 
time. She  is  in  a  rest  home,  under  medi- 
cal orders  to  relax,  but  iiiactivity  is  a 
prison  to  which  Grandma  cannot  grow 
accustomed.  She  has  told  friends  that 
she  is  impatient  to  get  back  to  her  board 
and  brushes,  for  her  mind  has  stories 
tliat  her  fingers  want  to  tell. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  all 
America  remembers  today  that  Grand- 
ma Moses  is  celebrating  her  birthday. 
She  has  entered  the  hearts  of  all  of  us, 
and  ■v\e  are  the  better,  the  richer,  be- 
cause her  spirit  and  her  talent  have 
touched  our  lives. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  I  expre.'^s  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  when  I  say  that  Grandma 
Moses  must  be  classified  not  merely  as 
one  of  our  American  artists,  but  as  one 
of  our  national  spiritual  resources. 


DEFENSE  OP  SUITS  AGAINST 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2883^  to  amend  title 
28.  entitled  "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Pro- 
cedure," of  the  United  States  Code  to 
provide  for  the  defense  of  suits  against 
Federal  employees  arising  out  of  their 
operation  of  motor  vehicles  in  the  scope 
of  their  employment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Mr.  KEATING  Madam  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  "8-28-61 — C'  and 
ask  to  have  it  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  2.  be- 
ginning on  line  23.  it  is  proposed  to 
amend  subsection  <d>  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Upon  a  certification  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  the  defendant  employee  was  acting 
within  the  scope  of  his  employment  at  the 
time  of  the  incident  out  of  which  the  suit 
arose,  any  such  civil  action  or  proceeding 
commenced  in  a  State  court  shall  be  re- 
moved without  bond  at  any  time  before 
trial  by  the  Attorney  General  to  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  the  dis- 
trict and  division  embracing  the  place  where- 
in it  Is  pending  and  the  proceedings  deemed 
a  tort  action  brought  against  the  United 
States  under  the  provisions  of  this  title  and 
all  references  thereto.  Should  a  United 
States  district  court  determine  on  a  hear- 
ing on  a  motion  to  remand  held  before  a 
trial  on  the  merits  that  the  case  so  removed 
IS  one  In  which  a  remedy  by  suit  within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  ibi  of  this  section 
is  not  available  against  the  United  States, 
the  case  shall  be  remanded  to  the  Slate 
court. 

Mr  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
H.R.  2883  represents  the  culmination  of 
many  years  of  effort  to  protect  Govern- 
ment employees  from  personal  liability 
for  accidents  occurring  in  the  scope  of 
their  employment. 

Under  the  present  law.  Federal  mari- 
time employees  already  enjoy  such  pro- 
tection under  the  provisions  of  the  Suits 
in  Admiralty  and  Public  'Vessels  Act. 
The  pending  bill  is  designed  to  provide 
equal  treatment  for  thousands  of  non- 
mantime  Government  employees. 

I  have  proposed  similar  legislation  for 
many  years  both  in  the  Senate  and 
while  a  Member  of  the  other  body. 
There  always  has  been  strong  supF>ort 
for  some  such  measure,  but  disagree- 
ment as  to  details  has  prevented  enact- 
ment prior  to  this  date. 

Under  the  original  language  of  the 
present  bill,  which  was  virtually  identi- 
cal to  S.  202,  which  I  introduced  on 
Januarj'  6.  1961.  suits  against  the 
United  States  would  be  the  exclusive 
remedy  for  damages  resulting  from  the 
operation  by  any  Go\ernment  employee 
of  any  motor  vehicle  while  acting  within 
the  scope  of  his  employment.  Suits 
brought  against  the  individual  employee 
in  such  cases  could  be  removed  to  the 
Federal  court  and  be  deemed  a  tort 
action  against  the  United  States. 

Witliout  such  protection.  Government 
employees  driving  motor  vehicles  in  the 
course  of  their  oflQcial  duties  must  make 
a  personal  investment  in  insurance  to 
protect  themselves  against  damage  suits. 
This  imposes  a  heavy  bui-den  on  a  group 
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of  employees  who  are  not  particularly 
well  paid  and  who  must  incur  this  ex- 
penditure only  because  of  their  Gov- 
ernment duties.  In  many  large  firms, 
such  costs  are  reimbursed  or  assumed 
by  the  employer,  but  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  such  reimbursement  to  Fed- 
eral personnel.  As  a  result,  the  employee 
must  foot  the  bill  for  an  expense  which 
the  Government  should  reasonably  be 
expected  to  absorb. 

There  have  been  many  different  leg- 
islative proposals  for  coping  with  this 
situation.  One  approach  has  been  to 
provide  indemnity  to  the  employee  for 
his  damages  or  to  pay  the  cost  of  his 
insurance.  But  these  alternatives  raise 
serious  administrative  and  practical 
difficulties  which  provision  for  assump- 
tion of  liability  by  the  Government 
avoids.  This  is  what  S.  202  and  H.R. 
2883  are  intended  to  accomplish.  In 
effect,  the  United  States  would  be  a  self- 
insurer  for  its  employees  which  would 
be  much  less  expensive  and  much  more 
eflBcient  than  paying  for  private  insur- 
ance for  each  employee  or  reimbursing 
him  after  judgment. 

Unfortunately,  this  purpose  would  be 
seriously  imdermined  by  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  2883  adopted  in  committee.  As 
originally  introduced,  H.R.  2883,  like  S. 
202,  provided  that  when  a  Government 
driver  is  sued  in  a  State  court  on  a  claim 
resulting  from  his  operation  of  a  motor 
vehicle  while  acting  within  the  scope  of 
his  employment,  such  action  would  be 
subject  to  removal  to  an  appropriate 
Federal  court  on  the  motion  of  the 
United  States.  There  it  would  become 
an  action  against  the  United  States  un- 
der the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  and 
be  the  plaintiff's  exclusive  judicial  rem- 
edy. The  committee's  amendment,  how- 
ever, would  allow  such  removal  only 
with  the  plaintiff's  consent. 

The  committee  amendment  is  objec- 
tionable on  several  grounds: 

First.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
make  the  United  States  wholly  liable 
for  any  damages  caused  by  its  employees 
in  the  course  of  their  duties  and  to  pro- 
tect the  employee  from  any  dual  liabil- 
ity. This  purpose  would  be  frustrated 
if  plaintiffs  can  continue  to  proceed 
against  individual  employees  in  State 
court  proceedings. 

Second.  Under  the  committee's 
amendment,  employees  would  have  to 
continue  to  incur  the  expense  of  insur- 
ance to  protect  themselves  against  per- 
sonal liability,  which  defeats  another  one 
of  the  objectives  of  the  bill. 

Third.  Under  the  provisions  of  section 
5  of  the  Suits  in  Admiralty  Act — 46 
U.S.C.  S  745 — which  is  applicable  to  Fed- 
eral maritime  employees,  the  plaintiff 
has  no  option — the  remedy  against  the 
United  States  is  exclusive  and  suits 
must  be  brought  in  the  district  courts. 
The  committee's  amendment  to  H.R. 
2883  would  be  inconsistent  with  this 
precedent  and  would  establish  different 
rules  for  maritime  and  nonmaritime 
employees  of  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  Under  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act,  the  Federal  courts  have  orig- 
mal  jurisdiction  over  all  other  claims 
against  the  United  States.  The  com- 
mittee's amendment  also  is  inconsistent 
with  this  scheme. 


Fifth.  "Hie  President  last  year  vetoed 
HR.  7577 — a  similar  bill — because  of  the 
same  amendment  which  the  committee 
has  again  recommended.  Approval  of 
the  committee  amendment  would  invite 
the  same  action  this  year.  The  matter 
has  been  long  delayed  and  It  is  unreason- 
able to  jeopardize  the  legislation  again 
this  year. 

The  case  against  the  committee's 
amendment  is  very  well  stated  in  this 
excerpt  from  President  Eisenhower  s  veto 
message  on  H  Jl.  7577  : 

This  amendment  Is  unfortunate,  for  any 
plaintiff,  by  refusing  to  give  his  consent, 
could  prevent  the  conversion  of  the  action  to 
one  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  and 
thus  thwart  the  sound  purposes  of  the  orig- 
inal bill.  The  amendment  also  makes  the 
bill  inconsistent  Internally  and  could  give 
rise  to  needless  litigation. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  his 
message,  President  Eisenhower  reiter- 
ated his  strong  support  of  the  legislation 
in  its  original  form. 

Following  the  report  of  the  conunittee. 
I  consulted  other  Senators  and  some  of 
the  employee  groups  most  directly  affect- 
ed in  an  effort  to  find  a  basis  for  preserv- 
ing the  original  pmpose  of  H.R.  2883 
without  dealing  unfairly  with  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  any  potential  plain- 
tiffs. The  result  of  this  effort  is  the 
amendment  designated  as  "8-28-61 — C  " 
This  amendment  would  not  require  the 
plaintiff's  consent  to  removal  of  suits 
against  individual  employees,  but  it 
would  require  the  Attorney  General — as 
a  condition  for  removal — to  certify  that 
the  employee  was  acting  within  the  scope 
of  his  employment  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
cident out  of  which  the  suit  arose. 

This  amendment  avoids  all  of  fciie  ob- 
jections to  the  committee's  amendment 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  full  protec- 
tion to  the  plaintiff's  interests.  It  makes 
certain  that  suits  will  not  be  removed 
improperly,  but  protects  the  employee 
from  any  personal  liability  where  it  is 
conceded  that  he  was  acting  within  the 
scope  of  his  employment.  Since  the  bill 
also  provides  that  a  suit  will  be  remanded 
to  the  State  court  upon  a  determination 
after  removal  that  the  United  States  is 
not  liable  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act,  the  plaintiff  will  be  effectively  spared 
any  disadvantage  luider  the  proposed 
amendment. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston]  have  cooperated  and 
have  worked  hard  on  the  preparation  of 
this  proposed  legislation.  It  has  been 
the  subject  of  discussion  at  some  length 
in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I 
believe  that  this  amendment  reconciles 
all  points  of  view  and  that  its  adoption 
will  assure  the  enactment — at  long  last — 
of  this  important  legislation.  This 
amendment  deserves  the  support  of 
everyone  interested  in  fair  treatment  for 
our  dedicated  Government  employees.  I 
hope  it  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  see  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston  1  is  on  his  feet,  which  makes 


this  a  very  auspicious  moment.  I  shall 
take  only  a  moment  to  express  my  sup- 
port of  my  colleague's  amendment,  and 
also  to  express  my  pleasure  because  of 
the  initiative  he  has  shown  in  bringing 
about  a  resolution  to  this  longstanding 
and  apparently  very  trying  problem, 
which  will  be  very  helpful  to  postal  em- 
ployees and  to  other  civil  service  em- 
ployees. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  and  I  agree  with  respect  to  the 
value  of  the  amendment  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  offered.  We 
feel  it  will  help  a  great  deal.  It  will 
help  also  in  regard  to  procedure. 

It  is  possible,  if  we  do  not  agree  to  the 
amendment,  tliat  some  suits  would  be 
removed  to  the  Federal  court  and  then  a 
question  raised  as  to  whether  the  em- 
ployee was  acting  at  the  time  the  acci- 
dent happened  in  the  regular  line  of 
employment  under  his  regular  duties  of 
employment.  Tliat  being  so,  we  believe 
the  amendment  is  a  very  fine  amend- 
ment. 

We  have  worked  in  the  committee  a 
great  deal  on  this,  not  only  for  1  day, 
but  day  after  day. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin]  has  given  this  a  great  deal  of 
thought,  as  has  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ke.^ting1. 

I  am  glad  we  have  reached  an  amiable 
conclusion,  which  I  think  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  Government  workers  and,  at  the 
same  time,  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
Government. 

After  a  man  has  been  sued  and  a  judg- 
ment rendered  against  him,  it  is  too  late 
for  the  Government  to  raise  the  point  as 
as  to  whether  the  matter  should  have 
been  properly  handled  in  the  court.  For 
that  reason  I  think  passage  of  the  pro- 
po.":ed  legislation  is  necessary. 

I  am  proud  that  all  parties  have  gotten 
together.  It  looks  as  if  we  are  on  the 
road  to  having  the  bill  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Madam  President,  I 
think  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  like  sim- 
ilar bills  considered  in  previous  Con- 
gresses, illustrates  in  about  as  forceful  a 
way  as  can  be  illustrated  the  truth  of 
Woodrow  Wilson's  statement  that  Con- 
gre.ss  in  committee  is  Congress  at  work. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  particularly  the  able  and 
distinsuiEhed  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Johnston]  and  the  able 
and  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  have  put  in 
many  hours  of  work  in  an  effort  to  reach 
a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  resp>ect  to 
the  interests  of  two  different  groups  of 
people  and  a  reconciliation  with  the  tra- 
dition that  cases  against  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  tried  in  Federal 
courts  rather  than  State  courts. 

The  first  interest  with  which  we  have 
been  concerned  is  the  interest  of  parties 
injured  by  Government  employees. 
These  parties  are  entitled  to  have  their 
cases  adjudicated,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  be  protected  against  unnecessary  re- 
movals of  the  cases  to  Federal  courts, 
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where  there  is  no  liability  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  under  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act. 

The  second  interest  with  which  we  are 
concerned  is  that  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployee, whether  he  be  a  postal  employee 
or  an  employee  in  some  other  Federal 
activity,  who  causes  injury  unintention- 
ally in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
as  an  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. He  is  certainly  entitled,  under 
modern  theories,  to  have  liability  for  the 
act  which  he  does  for  the  Government 
borne  by  the  Government,  and  he  is  en- 
titled to  have  his  cause  defended  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

We  have  had  the  tradition  that  ac- 
tions against  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  tried  in  Federal  courts. 

This  has  not  been  an  easy  problem 
to  resolve.  There  have  been  many  dif- 
ferent formulas  proposed  for  its  solu- 
tion. In  my  judgment,  the  proposal 
which  is  embodied  in  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  able  and  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  is  the 
best  formula  which  has  yet  been  de- 
vised. 

The  amendment,  which  would  take 
care  of  the  interests  of  the  injured 
party  and  the  Government  employee  and 
respect  the  tradition  that  actions  against 
the  Federal  Government  shall  be  tried 
in  the  Federal  court  is  about  as  fine  a 
solution  as  could  be  devised.  For  that 
reason,  I  support  the  amendment.  So 
far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  opposition  to 
the  amendment  among  those  who  have 
been  interested  for  a  long  time  in  this 
particular  problem. 

I  commend  the  able  and  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [  Mr. 
Johnston]  and  the  able  and  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Keating  1 .  for  the  interest  they 
have  taken  in  the  problem  and  the  many 
hours  of  work  they  have  contributed  to 
its  solution. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVTN.    I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  unduly  modest.  His  learning  and  le- 
gal acumen  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  preparation  of  the  amendment.  As 
he  will  remember,  although  in  his  mod- 
esty he  would  not  so  state,  he  was  the 
first  member  of  the  committee  to  raise 
the  question  which  culminated  in  the 
amendment.  He  was  very  cooperative, 
and  I  express  my  gratitude  to  him  for 
his  generous  treatment  of  all  of  us  in 
the  committee. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
his  far  too  generous  remarks  concerning 
myself. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  join  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
concerning  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  The  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina devoted  a  great  deal  of  effort  to 
this  particular  bill.  He  probably  gave 
more  time  to  the  subject  than  almost 
any  other  member  of  the  committee.  At 
times  questions  were  assigned  to  him  to 
work  out  solutions  to  the  problem  that 
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we  had  In  hand  and  bring  them  to  the 
committee.  He  has  done  a  distinguished 
piece  of  work  in  putting  the  proposed 
legislation  in  the  condition  in  which  tt 
is  today.  I  am  proud  to  tell  the  public 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
ought  to  be  given  credit  for  the  work  he 
did. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  appreciate  the  generous 
remarks  of  my  good  friend  from  South 
Carolina.  I  am  Indeed  happy  that  we 
have  apparently  reached  a  solution  of  a 
very  thorny  legal  problem  in  a  manner 
which  is  fair  to  the  various  interests 
involved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
may  I  ask  what  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  line  23,  it 
is  proposed  to  amend  subsection  <d)  to 
read  as  follows; 

Upon  a  certification  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  the  defendant  e.nployee  was  acting 
within  the  scope  of  his  employment  at  the 
time  of  the  incident  out  of  which  the  suit 
arose,  any  such  civil  action  or  proceeding 
commenced  In  a  State  court  shall  be  re- 
moved without  bond  at  any  time  before 
trial  by  the  Attorney  General  to  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district 
and  division  embracing  the  place  wherein  it 
is  pending  and  the  proceeding  deemed  a  tort 
action  brought  against  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  all 
references  thereto.  Should  a  United  States 
district  court  determine  on  a  hearing  on  a 
motion  to  remand  held  before  a  trial  on  the 
merits  that  the  case  so  removed  is  one  in 
which  a  remedy  by  suit  within  the  meaning 
of  subsection  (bi  of  this  section  is  not 
available  against  the  United  States,  the  case 
shall  be  remanded  to  the  State  court. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  as  to  his  views  on 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  have  agreed  to 
the  amendment.  We  feel  it  will  make 
the  bill  much  more  workable,  and  for 
that  reason  we  have  agreed  to  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  generally  has  a  good  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  for  his  complimentary  refer- 
ence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  rH.R.  2883)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 


THE  GRANTING  OF  LAND  AND 
BUILDINGS  TO  RELIGIOUS-AFFIL- 
IATED SCHOOUS  UNDER  THE  SUR- 
PLUS   PROPERTY    ACT   OF    1944 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, on  July  20  of  this  year  I  sub- 
mitted for  the  Record  a  partial  list  of 
religious-affiliated  schools  which  have 
been  granted  land  and  buildings  under 
the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944.  At 
that  time  I  stated  that  I  would  offer  a 
complete  list  to  the  Senate  as  soon  as 
a  tabulation  had  been  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

I  have  now  received  this  information 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  it  shows  that  488 
grants  of  lands  and  buildings  have  been 
made  to  religious-affiUated  schools  under 
the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
a  compilation  of  these  schools,  together 
with  a  tabulation  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject, prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Eklucation,  and  Welfare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

35  religwus  denominations  ichich  have  re- 
ceived Federal  Govermnent  grants  for 
educational  facilities  under  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944 

Number 
of  grants 

1.  Roman    Catholic 185 

2.  Seventh-day   Adventlst 120 

3.  Baptist   Chiirch 31 

4.  Methodist    Church 26 

5    Protestant 19 

6.  Lutheran 19 

7.  Christian 15 

8.  Assembly  of  God  Church 11 

9.  Church   of   Christ 8 

10    Presbyterian 6 

11.  Mennonlte 5 

12.  Episcopalian 4 

13.  Interdenominational    Church 4 

14.  Nondenominatlonal 4 

15    Mormon S 

16.  Brethren    Church 3 

17.  Berean    Mission 2 

18.  Moravian  Church  of  America 2 

19.  Congregational  Church 2 

20.  Japanese  Holiness  Church 2 

21.  Brethren-in-Chrlst    Church 2 

22.  Congregational    Methodl*t« 2 

23.  Gospel  Mission  Church 1 

24.  Church  of  the  Nazarene 1 

25.  F\indamental  Baptist  Church 1 

26.  Church  of   the  Brethren 1 

27.  Disciples  of  Christ  Church 1 

28.  Evangelical    Church 1 

29.  Quaker 1 

30.  Pilgrim  Holiness  Church 1 

31.  Jewish 1 

32.  Church  affiliated  (denomination  un- 

known I 1 

S3.  Church  afTUlated  (denomination  un- 
known)        1 

34.  Church  affiliated  (denomination  un- 

known)        1 

35.  Church  affiliated  (denomination  un- 

known)         1 

Total  number  of  grants  to  »ec- 
tarlan  schools 488 
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Transfers  of  real  properties  to  denominational-sponsored  organizations  for  health  and  educational  us':s  through  June  SO,  1961 

LEGEND  ||  '    *  " 

1.  On  site— Land  and/or  buildings  conveyed  by  deed  with  restrictlona. 

2.  Oft  site— Buildings  and  otber  facilities  transferred  for  removal  and  relocation. 
Department  has  no  records  of  transfers  made  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1960,  by  predecessor 
agency. 


3.  H— Health  transfars. 

4.  E— Educational  transfers. 

5.  PBA— Public  beni^t  allowances  granted  of  fair  value. 


State  and  surplus  facility 

Transferee 

Property  trans- 
ferred 

Acquisition 
cost 

Bair  value 

Use 

Per- 
cent- 
ape 
PBA 

Dale  of 
transfer  • 

Spon.sorlne 

Acres 

Build- 
ings 

U 

E 

denomination 

ALAP.tMA 

On  site;  .N'one. 

Off  site:  Craig  AFB.... 

As.siimi")tif;n  of  Our  I.inlv 

2 

$30,243 

1     $1,000 

E 

95 

Nov. 

4,1960 

Catholic 

Total 

2 

30,243 

1,000 



1 

Coi)per  Vulley  School .... 

Faith    Hospital    of    Central    .\l;uikan 
Mission,.;,  Inc. 

Alaska  Methodist  Church  School 

Providence  Hospital 

Apr.  23.19.56 
June    5. 1956 

July     6,  1956 
Jan.    14.  19.57 
June    2, 19.58 
Nov.  12,  1958 

Mar.     9.  1959 

May  20, 1950 
Oct.    23,1958 

Al>r      6.1960 
Apr,      4.  Iy60 

June   16.  1960 

Sept.  16. 1950 

July     2,1953 

Jan.    1,5,1951 
Jan.    17, 1951 
Jan.    25, 19.'.1 

Jan.    26,1951 

do 

do 

Feb.     7, 1951 
Feb.    16,1951 
Apr.    30,  1851 

.Nov.  15. 19.'.1 
.May  15.19.50 
Oct.    21,1952 
.M,ir.  20.  ll'.%3 

Ai.r.      V,  l',','i3 

.May    1, 1953 
June   29,1953 

Aug    25,  19S3 

do 

Dec.    14,  l«53 

Mar.  22,1954 
Aug.     8,19.5.5 
Apr.   16,1956 
June     7,  1^57 
Dec.     3,  1957 

Jan.    23, 1958 

do 

Jan.    31,1868 

June  20,1958 
July    29,  1958 

Feb.   20,1959 
.M.iy  1.5.1959 
Mar.  23,  1960 
Aug.   16,1960 
Sept.  16,  1960 
Sept.  19, 1960 
.Nov.    4,1960 
Jan.      4, 1961 

ALASKA 

On  sitf:  ?-<'one. 
OfTsite: 

F.lmendorf  .\ir  Force  Rase 

Eska  Mine 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 
1 
1 

,  , 

3 

1 

1 

2 
3 

10,000 
5,000 

3.  DOC. 
39,620 

11.880 
2,687 

0.  000 

69. 300 

22,  372 

23.  160 

68,400 
117,000 

150 
600 

300 

3,000 

750 

1,000 

1,500 

1,500 
700 

2,100 
500 

6,800 

11,700 

ii' 

E 
E 

e" 

E 

E 

E 
E 

E 
E 

E 

E 

95 
96 

85 
95 

95 

95 

»5 

95 
95 

95 
85 

95 

95 

Do 

Mission. 

Elmendorf.^ir  Force  Base 

Anchorage  International  .\irix)rt. 

Ladd  Air  Force  Base 

Fort  Richardson 

F.A.A  Station,  King  Salmon 

I' S  Vaval Station  Kodiak 

Methodist. 
Catholic. 

Catholic  Bishop  of  .N'orthern  Alaska... 
Northern  Pacific  Union  Conference  of 

SD.\  (School  of  Anchorage). 
Northern  Pacific  Union  Conf.  of  SD.A 

(Bristol  Bay  Mission  School). 
St  Mary's  School                 

Do, 
Seventh-day 

A'lventist. 
Do. 

Catholic. 

Klmendorf  Air  Force  Base  - 

Alaska  Mission  of  SD.\ 

Seventh -day 

Fort  Richardson  M.  R 

Klmpndorf  Air  Force  Base 

.\laska  Methodist  University 

Alaska  Mission  of  SD.A     

.Adventist. 
.Metho.list. 
Seven  th-<iay 

F.\.A  station.  Bethel 

FAA  Repeater  Station,  Kalta?... 

Moravian  Childrcns'  Home  A  School. . 

Catholic  Bishop  of  Northern  Ahiska 
(St.  Mary's  School  and  Holy  Cross 
School). 

Adventist. 
Moravian  Church 

of  America. 
Catholic. 

Total 

0 

25 

401,311 

.;      30.600 

2 

11 

ARIZONA 

On  site:  Thunilcrbira  Field  No.  ID. 

Off  site: 

Williams  .\ir  Force  Base 

-Arizona    Conference    Curi..    of   .-^D-V 
(Thunder bird  .Acadtiii.v  i. 

St  John's  Indian  School 

72IJ 

31 

1 
1 

2 

1 
5 
,«. 
1 
1 

I 
1 

1 
1 
3 

O 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

o 

I 

4 

2 

2 
3 
1 
1 
4 

743,000 

495 
495 
958 

1,000 

.506 
2.  439 
2.  .50«i 

473 

1 ,  S25 

30.  ><2<,l 

4.  'm 

990 

52.5 

1,001 

506 

495 

12.951 

990 
5,000 

1,217 
18,994 

8, 000 
16,000 

2.  100 

4,322 
8,645 

5,  242 

9,624 

8,832 

,3,600 
7,  951 
8,645 
.5,  152 
2,208 
2,  208 
17.247 
8,645 

1 

258,  784 

no 

105 
200 

225 
130 
4.50 
450 

no 

132 

2,121 

75 

aoo 

105 
210 

no 

115 
7,905 

180 
1,250 

1 

1,735 
580 
300 
750 
250 

500 
1,000 

500 
1,700 
2,800 

1,0<X) 
2,  *Xi 
1,000 
1,700 
700 
700 
2,000 
1,000 

ii' 

E 

E 
E 
E 

E 
E 
K 
E 

E 
E 

E 
E 
E 
E 
E 

E 
E 
E 

E 
E 

E 
E 

'e" 

E 

E 

E 
E 
E 
E 

E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 

80 

95 
95 
95 

95 
95 
95 
95 

95 
95 

95 
95 
95 
95 
95 

95 
95 
95 

95 
95 

95 
95 
65 
95 
95 

9b 
96 
95 
95 
95 

95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 

Seventh-day 
.All  ven  list. 

Callioljr. 

Do 

Cook  Christian  Truining  School 

Christian. 

Do 

.Arizona  .Vea'lemv  of  .^^D.^.,  Phoenix... 

Sevcnt  1;  .l.iv 

Do 

.A.lvi  ntist. 

Cathdln. 

Do 

St   Peter's  School                

Do. 

Do --- 

Do               

San  Solano  .Missions 

Grand  Canyon  College      

Cook  Chri.stian  Training  School 

Do. 
Baptist. 

Do        

Christian. 

Coolidgc  Army  Air  Field 

Poston  War  R.\P 

.'leviTith-dav 

do                                   

.Adventist. 
Do. 

Navajo  Ordnance  Depot .. 

Williams  K\v  Force  Base 

do.. 

St.  John's  Indian  School  

Do. 
Cnlhoiic 

Poston  War  relocation  projt>et- .. 

Mennonite  Mission  School 

.\lennonit4\ 

Navajo  .Mission  School  of  SD.\. .    

Severub-'l.iv 

Do                                 -  - 

St.  John's  Indian  School 

Advenlist. 
Catholic. 

Do --- - - 

While  Rock  housing  proiect    

do --.- 

Navajo  M  ission  School  of  S  D  .A 

Do. 
Seventh-dav 

Grand  Canyon  College... 

Adventist. 
I^aptist. 

Whit*^  Rock  housing  oroiect 

Navajo  .Mission  School  of  SD.A      . 

Seventh-dav 

T^t^nvpf  Federal  Center 

Navajo  ^fission  School      .       .       

Adventist. 
Do. 

Poston  War  Relocation  Center 

Vanadium  Corp.  of  America 

Navajo  .M  ission  School  of  S  D  .A 

Navajo  .\li.ssion  School  and  Clinic 

Mennonite  .Mi.ssion  Hoarding  School.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mennonite. 

Homojo  Government  housing  proj- 
ect. 
Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard 

Navajo  .Mission  Schixil  of  Sl).\.  _ 

do.      

.<.-venth-day 
Adventist, 
I>o. 

Do                                

Tucs<jn  Intermediate  School,  SD.\..   . 

Do. 

Navajo  Ordnance  Depot 

.Navajo  .Mission  School  of  SD.A 

Good  Shepherd  School  for  Girls 

Do. 

Catholic. 

Oun  Site  No.  60  (California) 

Navajo  Mission  School  of  SD.A. 

.  .  do     - 

Seventh-day 

Adventist. 
Do. 

l'..-^.  Naviil  Amphibious  Base 

.Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard 

Thunderbird  Academy       .   

Do. 

.      do       

Do. 

KK  Oun  Site  No  60,  Calif 

Navajo  Mission  School  of  SD.\ 

Do. 

(io)den  (iate  KK  Site,  Calif 

do             

Do. 

Tiburon  \A  Site,  Calif 

do                  .              

Do. 

Gospel  Ml.sslon. 

.Mitre  Island  Naval  Shipyard 

Navajo  \1  ission  School  of  SD.A 

Seventh-day 

Adventist. 

Total 

720 

105 

9.'>0.  116 

1      293.582 
i 

1 

37 

Central  Baptist  College 

Southern  Baptist  College 

Jan 
Apr, 

23.  19.W 
29,  1948 

ARKANSV.S 

On  site: 

Camp   J.    T.    Rohin.son,    Little 

Rock. 
Walnut  Ridge  AB... 

335 
121 

71 
110 

1,989,207 
1,493,552 

1 

302,025 
436,351 

.... 

E 

E 

100 
100 

Baptist. 
1           Do. 

'  Dates  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1950,  Indicate  cases  processed  by  \\\K,  our  pre<Iecessor  apency.    All  other?  were  process©*!  by  DIIEW,  which  has  the  compliance  resixinslhillty 
for  all  cases. 
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State  and  surfdus  tvOltj 


ARK  ANSAS— continued 


Off  site: 

,\dams  Field, 
Fort  Chaffee. 


I-lttle  Rock. 


Total 


calhorn'u 

O:.  ^ite 

t  .imp  McQuade 


TraastBrw 


Fair  value 


St.  Peteirs  ParodilaJ  School 
St.  Scbolastlca's  Academy 


Vm 

Per- 
cent- 
age 
PBA 

n 

E 

E 
E 

9.5 
85 

Monterey  Bay  .\c»i'.en]y,  SD.V 


Azure  Vista  houaing  project California  Western  University 

.--herman  Institute St.  Thoma."  School 

Linda  Vista  housinj;  [iroiecl i  San  Miguel  School - 

I.iiida  V'lsta  housinj!  jToJect I  t'nlversltyof  San  DIepo,  of  the  l)k>ce.^. 

\\T  Kiirce  Kockel  Enf.  radl '  St.  Joachim  Sch^iol . 

UfT-lte,  I 

Santa  Ki\&  Army  Air  Bai<e '  Southern  Calilomto  Bilde  College 

Sharpe  Qeneral  Depot Golden  Gate  Academy 


Camp  Beale  .   '  Pacific  Union  College 

March  Air  Force  Ba-V Ontario  ChrLstlan  School 

Hammer  Field j  Bakersfleld  Junior  Academy 

Santa  Ana  Army  XU  B!i.<ie I  Whlttier  SDA  School 

Do ' do 

March  Air  Force  Base.. j  Hemet  3DA  School   

Do. Ne» tmry  Park  .Academy 

Homoja  hoa"<lnK  vwojpct-     Untversltv  of  Santa  <  liira 

March  Air  Force  Ba.ie '  Whlttier  SDA  Schoo 

Hammer  FleM '  Immanuel  Bible  Sch'>o! 

.Naval  .^dvftn<T<l  Ba.«e j  8t.  Jofieph''  Schrx)!,  utiUitesof 

Hammer  Field    Iinnianue!  BlT.'.e  Pchfwl 

Do .Madera  SDA  Selio<i!   .. 


Do. 

Do 


K.lwarct.s  Air  Force  Ba-se. 

Camp  Kohler 

Frontier  war-housing  project  ... 
Homoja     Government    housing 

projc>ct. 
Benicia  .\rsenal. .  -  -       . 
Homoja    Governmenl    liou>)ng 

proj»<-t. 

Do 

Benicia  .\rscnal 

\  lure  V  ista  hou.sinc  pro)e<'t 

Homoja    Govemmeul    housing 

project. 
Mare  Inland  Naval  Shipyard... 


Clovls  SDA  School.... 

.do     .    

l.anca.«ter  .-^D-X  ScIkkiI 
."^acramen to  Junior  .^ra^iemy 
California  Western  University 
Highland  .\  venue  Lutheran  Klemen 

tan,'  ?5chof)l 
Holy  He-iiH'mer  College  HUih  School 
Iinmacu'iaie  Heart  Colletie 


St.  Alphonsus  School. 

do -    


Do. 


Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 


CalUoaiia  Western  University 
Holy  Keilet'mer  College 

Queen  of  the  Holy  Rosary  Col'iece      . 
Feather   Ri^er  Sanitarium  and   Hos- 

Jiit&l 

Chlco  .-^D"!  School.  .    . 

KiMJvkrHx!  Umpire  Junior  .\catlemy 
Miranda  SDA  Schooi  o!  Redwoods 

•^acre"!  Heart  School  

St    I'lns  X  Seminary. 

I'aradi.se  Junior  .\cademy 


Do -   .  .Marin  Cat hoUc  High  ."ehool 

Do '  St    Anthony  School. 

Do... — 1   St,  Helena  .Sanitarium  and  Hospital 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


I>o 

Chabot  Terrace  bousing  proj»'ct 

Gun  Site  No.  60. , 


Monte  Vista  Christian  School.  Inc 
Doric  Elementary  School 


Northern     California    Conlercnoe 

S<'venl  h-'lay  .\dventi.'-l. 
I  *iniiba  Junior  Ar»d<Tny._ 

First  .\.s.senibly  of  God  Church,  hic 

I.a  Sierra  College  Preparatory  ScIilkjI 


Do .- Beaumont  Pllementary  .School  of  SD.< 

Do Paradise      Valley      Sanitarium      and 

HospitJil. 

Do - St,  Jude  Hospital 

Do... Ontario  Chnstian  .''chcxil 

Do.. West  Coiist  Talmudicjkl  Seminary 

Do... 1   (.iris'  Town  Christian  .-^chool 

Do I  Lijiii  an.l  Life  Christian  Day  School 

Do Brethren  High  School      

Oolden  Gate  AA  Site Convent  of  the  Goo.!  Shepherd 

Do - Napa  Junior  .Academy 

March  Atr  Force  Base.. 

Goi'len  Gate  KK  Site 

Alameda  Antiaircraft  Site       

US.  Naval  .Mr  Station.  Miramar  ' 


Naval  Supp'.y  Annex... 

March  .\ir  Force  Ha,se 

Edwards  Air  Force  liase 

Naval  .Mr  Station,  Miramar.. 

Ijemoore  .^rniy  Air  Field 

Mare  Island  Naval  Shipvard 
Do 


n»«umont  Elementary  .School,  SD.<. 

WcKKi.side  Priory  School  for  Boys 

St.  Joseph  School.       

Paradise  \  alley  Saniturlum  and  Hos- 
pital. 

Rio  Llndo  .\cademy   

Claflln  Memorial  School   ..' 

Mojave  SDA  Schooi 

Calexlco  Mission  School 

.\rmona  Union  .\ca'iemy   

.•^t    \incenls  School  for  Boys    

Sierra  \'iew  Junior  .\aidemy 


Datoof 

transfer  > 


4.000 

H 

1 

1.000 

;«1 

.... 

5.  00(1 

i.noo 

1 

l.OOti 

700 

700 

1,700 

ii 

700 

11 

700 

-..  - 

700 



700 

7(»1 



1.4<10 

700 

700 

... 

1,000 

—  1 

700 

...J 

700 

700 

H 

.500 

....', 

4,  7Hi 

2,000 

Ttn 

.vto 

,VIO 

600 



Dec. 
Nov. 


z  ia,s7 

21.1868 


Oct. 


1848 


100  .   S«Hit.  A  1957 

60  I  June  Z  19S8 

HI)      A[>r.  7,  1959 

80  I    .May  11,  1959 

6U  '   June  lU.  1960 


Feb.    23.  1960 
95  ,    May    17.  1950 


F 

80 

Juiv 

21',  WA^ 

K 

95 

.Nov. 

2>v  19,50 

E 

85 

May 

2.  1951 

E 

95 

^!av 

11.  19.-1 

E 

i»5 

.. 

0 

E 

9.T 

.\li.- 

27. 1951 

E 

9,') 

, 

.,  1 

F 

w^ 

net 

i:  1953 

K 

9.5 

Sepl 

14.  1963 

E 

95 

Mav 

2(>.  1954 

K 

US 

Sept. 

21.  1M.^4 

E 

95 

Sept. 

;«i.  iy,'.4 

F 

95 

Nov. 

\  1954 

95  • do 

«5  i  A[ir  11.1856 
95  ,  May  Iz.  19.55 
95  ;  Oct. 
95  j  N'ov 
86      July 


31.  1955 

1,  iy.'.5 

36.  lM5e 


net,    23,  Iftf* 
Nov,  16,  1956 


95 
9.', 


96 


9.^ 

95 

9.'. 
ft5 

9.'. 


9.'. 

as 

95 

95 
95 
95 
95 

95 
9,'i 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 


Feb.  T. 
May  7, 
June  7, 
.-^ept.  20, 

I)ec  30, 
-...do... 

D«y    31. 

....do... 
do... 

Jan       3. 

.  -do... 
.Ian.       ti. 


do 

....do 

.I»n       ft, 

J  an  -     1 r 


19.'^7 
19.17 
I8S7 
1957 

1957 


1957 

i96b 

i«;.8 


19.58 

iy.> 


.'an,  riiy;.* 

Mar  19,19.58 

June  .'7.  ly.> 

Julv 


Sponaorbte 

denomination 


July 
\  iig 


29,  1958 

SI    lW.Sh 
11    IK,^ 


Aug,  12.  ly.s^ 
do      ' 

Aug,    13.1938 
fin.       1 

.      .'lo     

A  llg     1  ,S,  1 9,58 

Aug    IS.  1958  i 

do I 


Aug     2l>.  1958 
Aug.    29, 19.W 
Sept.     ,'^.1958  I 
Oct.      1,  1958  . 

Oct.      .3.  1958  I 

(jo 

Oct.       y.  1958  1 

31,19,58  ' 

1 5.  1 9.58 

8.  1  y,"* 

13,  1959 


Oct 
1  >ec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


Catholie. 
Do. 


Seventh  .day 

Adventist. 
Methodlat. 
CathcHlc 

Episcopalian. 
CathoUa 
Do. 

Assembly  of  God 

Church. 
Sevanth.day 
Adventist, 
Do. 
("hristian. 
Seventh-ciay 
Advent  i.«t. 
Do. 
Do. 

I>0. 

Do. 
CatboUc. 
Seventh -day 

,\.iventu.t. 
lutheran. 
C-iitholic. 
lutlieran. 
Severn  h-ti  ay 
Ad  ven  I  LSI. 

I>o. 

I>o. 

Do. 

I>o. 
Methodist. 
Lutberao. 

Catholic. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Methodist. 

Catholic. 

Do. 

.^eventh-day 

Adventist. 

l>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Catholic. 

Do. 
.Seventh -day 
Ad  V6inti.«t. 
Catholic. 

I>o. 
.<eventb-day 
.5dventist. 
Chrislian. 
Seventh -day 
Adventist. 
Do. 

I  Do. 

.\w«>niblv  of  God 
I       Church. 

Seven  th-<lay 

.\.i\  enlist. 
Do. 
Do. 

Catholic. 
Chnstian. 
Hebrew. 
Chnstian. 

I  )o. 
Catholic. 

Do. 
Seventh-day 
Adventist. 

I>o. 
Catholic. 

Do. 
Sevenlh-day 
.Adventist. 

l>o. 

T>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 
Catholic. 
Seventh -day 
Adventist. 


'  Dales  prior  to  Jan.  1 
for  all  civses. 


19.50,  In. Hole  cajjes  pro<-es,<e..l  by  ^\ KK.  our  prev]ece«.<)or  agency.    All  otliers  were  prore.sse.1  by  I'lHEW',  widch  has  the  comrdiance  responsibility 
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Transfers  of  real  properties  to  denominational-sponsored  organizations  for  health  and  educational  u.^ri'  through  Junr  SO.  1961  -Confmned 


State  anil  surplus  facility 


Transferee 


Property  trans- 
ferred 


Acres 


BuiM- 
ings 


AequlsitKin 


F.iir  value 


CAMFOR.Ni  A— continued 

OlT  site— Continued 

AA  Site  No.  (')0 

I  SN  Amphibious  Base.    . 


Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoorc... 

(iun  Site  No.  60 --- 

Tiburoii  AA  Site.. 

San  Kruno  AA  Site. 

March  Air  Force  Base 


Bay  Farm  AA  Site 

Lindsay  Oovemment  Camp. 


Do... - 

Do ---- 

Fort  Ord.- 

Do     

Naval  Hospital,  Oaklimd. 
Tosion  War  KAP 


Girls'  Town  Christian  School. . 
SDA  Church  School,  Kamona 


Armona  Union  Academy       -. 

Calexico  Mission  School  of  SDA      

Redwood  Empire  Junior  Academy  — 
Mary's  Help  HospiUil 

Beaumont  Elementary  School  of  SDA 


Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
Sierra  View  Junior  Academy.  . 


Total. 


Armona  I'nion  Academy  

Sierra  View  Junior  Academy 

Monterey  Peninsula  SDA  School. 

do - 

Holy  Redeemer  CoUepe 

Pacific  Union  CoUej-'e  ' 


CO  LOR  A  IK) 


On  site:  Nouc. 
OlT  site: 

Fort  Fiancis  E.  Warren. 

Rocky  Mountain  Flats.. 

I-owry  AFB — 


Total. 


CONNECTICUT 

On  site: 

Klrawoo<i  Acres  housing  project. 
White  Oaks  housing  project 

Oil  site:  None. 

TuUl - 

DELAWARE 

On  site:  None. 
OIT  site:  .None. 


DISTRICT  or  fOLl'MBIA 

On  site:  ITahnemauu  Hospital. 

Otl<ito: 

Fort  Belvolr.. 

Do 

Do -. 


Colorado  Conferenc<.'  of  SD.\. 

Holy  Cross  Parish 

Western  Bible  Institute 


404.25 


363 


j;.472 
3,492 

y,  40ti 

5,  152 

2,208 

2,  2(W 

15,963 

1,104 
5,771 

10,636 
5,  771 
9,576 
6,793 
63,500 
12,200 


2,781,798 


$600 
1.400 

2,000 

1,700 

700 

700 

2,400 

350 
2,400 

4,245 
2,425 
1.100 
1.000 
6,000 
950 


r.se 


H 


II 


064,881 


27,  013 
32,  0(K1 
85,056 


St.  Bridget's  Church  Scho<il.. 

St.  Maurice  Roman  Calliolic  Church 
School. 


36 


144,069 


9  07  I 
3.  Oh  I 


Total 

FLORIDA 

On  site' 

Lodwick  .\viation  M.\ 

Dcland  Naval  Air  Station... 
Ofl  site:  None. 


Total. 


Stoddard  Baptist  Home. 


Holy  Cross  College 

Atonement  Seminary  of  Holy  Ghost. 
Holy  Cross  College 


Florida   Siuiitorium   and    Benevolent 

Association. 
John  B.  Stetson  I'niver>-ity 


On  .site: 

Wherry  housing,  Warner  Rob- 
bins  AFB. 

Fort  Oglethorpe 

OfTsite:  Fort  Benning 


Total. 


HAWAII 

Oil  site:  USO  Recreation  Center.  . 

OtT  site 

Waiaiiae  Kai  Military  Reserva- 
tion. 

Fort  Shafter  MR 

Wheeler  .\ir  Force  Base 

Sand  Island  MR 

Fort  Shafter  .MR.  _ 

Corps  of  Engineers 

Department  of  Navy,  Kahului. 

Schofleld  Barracks  MR 

Do 


Sacred  Heart  School. 


Redemptionist  Fathers 

St.  Joseph  Preparatory  Seminary. 


12.15 


1  01 


1.01 


5.  '2,5 
12(1.00 


^ 


50.  .^36 
40,347 


90,883 


11 


12.";.  2.1 


6.36 


Total. 


Kings  Gos[iel  Center 

Hawaiiiui  Mission  of  SD.X. 

Hawaiian  Mission  Academy 

Church  College  of  Hawaii 

.\loha  Kindergarten  cind  Grade  School. 

Sunset  Christian  School 

Sunset  Beach  Church  School 

St.  .\nthony  Boys'  School... .-. 

St.  Joseph's  School 

King's  (ios[)el  Center... 


.58 


.75 


10 

1 

u 


186,625 

1,000 

5.000 

15,000 


207,625 


179,046 
704,501 


2,590 
32,000 
57,000 


01,590 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
PBA 


80 


?4.  .150 
.-    '43 


42,593 


188,887 

150 
840 
750 


883,647 


190,627 


75,000 
218, 116 


600 

99,876 
25,792 


293,116 


8,700 

18,500 
325 


136,168 


108,  963 

8,896 

22,00(1 

20,437 

7,800 

4,060 

7,200 

90,400 

39,981 

6,636 


7."^ 


22 


316,  373 


27,525 


H 


H 


70,200 
620 

1.640 

3,415 
390 
300 
500 

6.200 
12,000 

2,000 


97,265 


10 


95 
95 

96 
95 
96 
95 
95 

95 
95 

95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
96 


Date  of 

triUisfer  ' 


95 
95 
95 


Mar.  9,1959 
Apr.   10, 1959 

Apr.  22,1959 
May  22, 1959 
Oct.  '27,  1959 
Jan.  5,  1960 
Jan.     19.  1960 


....do 

Dec.  13. 1960 
Dec.  22,  1960 
Jan.  12,  19«il 
Apr.  10,  1961 
Nov.  15, 1951 


Si'fi'i.sorine 
ileiionniiation 


Chri.'itian. 
Seventh-day 
Adventist. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Catholic. 
Seveiitli-'lay 
I       Adventist. 
May  10.  IWiO  i  Catholic. 
Oct.    19,  I'M'iO     Seventh -day 
Ailventist. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Catholic, 
.■^eventh-day 
A.lvm'i^f. 


June  27, 19.V) 
Sept.  25,  1957 
Oct.    23,1969 


80 
80 


100 

95 
95 
95 


100 
100 


Nov.  16, 1966 
July   22,19.54 


Do. 

Catholic. 
Nondenomina- 
tlonal. 


Catholic. 
Do. 


Aug.   12,19.59 

June  26.1960 
Mar.  27. 1961 
May    1, 1963 


Nov.  23, 1948 
Oct.    23,1947 


70 

100 
96 


80 

95 

95 
96 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 


Baptist. 

Catholic. 
Do. 
Do. 


Seven th-dfty 
AdvendsL 
Baptist. 


June     1,1960 

Apr.     8.1948 
July    16.1950 


May   15,1953 

June     6, 1952 

Dec.  1.5,19.12 
Apr.  25,  1955 
Mar.  15, 1956 
Nov.  15.1956 
Mar.  22, 1957 
Sept.  9,  1957 
May  14.1959 
do 


Cathohc. 

Do. 
Do. 


Japanese   Holiness 

Church. 
Seventh-day 
Adventist. 
Do. 
Mormon. 
Protestant. 
Christian. 

Do. 
Catholic. 

Do. 
Japanese  H'lircss 
Church. 


1  Dates  1  rior  to  Jan.  1,  1950,  indicate  ca.-^;'s  processe-l  by  W.\A,  our  iTC'lecessfir  iigency.     All  others  wen 
tor  all  cases. 


processed  by  DHEW,  which  has  the  compliance  responsibility 
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Transfrrs  of  real  properties  to  denominational-sponsored  organizations  for  heaUh  and  educational  use.^  thmygh  June  SO.  1961 —Continued 


••^tate  am!  surplus  facility 


On  site    Voiu< 
Oflsite    None 


N 

II 
)iie. 
IV  al 
Fills 

I  IN< 

i[H 

On  sit< 
Off  siU- 

u.s 

Air 

~l. 

tion 

<   :lll 

l><i 

AAA  Gun  Site  No.  .k(i. 
<   anip  Elli.s 


Total. 


INDIA  N.\ 

On  site    None. 
OfTsite: 

Camp  Atterbury 

AAA  Gun  Site  No.  C 

Total 

IOWA 

On  site    Nonr 
Oflslle    .None 


90. 


K  WS^o 


On  site    None. 
OtT  site' 

Fort  Rilev. 


Do 

.-ichilling  AFB. 


Tntal. 


KEVTTCKT 

On  ^itf    None. 
OtT  >^ile 

PH.\  war  hoiLsing,  I'lketon 

Do 

Do 

Do 

I  '.iinp  Atterbury 

Fort  Knox 

Do 


'rot:il. 


LOn^^MN  \ 


"n  site:  .None. 
OtT  site: 

Harding  Field 

Do..     

Chennault  AFB 


Total 


MAINE 


Tranaferse 


PTOp«rty  trans- 
tarred 


Acres     j  BuUd- 
!    Ings 


I^'wis  College  of  Science   mid   Tech- 
nology. 
Broadview  Academy 


niinoLs  Conference  of  SDA 

Quincy  College  and  Seminary 
Illinois  Conference  of  SI) A 


Taylor  University. 
St.  Joseph's  College. 


F.nt'Tpri'^f  Af;idemy. 
....do _. 


KaniMts  Wesleyan  Univirsity.. 


Cu>orgeiowii  (  ollegc    

do 

Lindsay  Wilson  College 

Campt^elLsvllle  College 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College     

St.  Catherine's  Gratle  and  High  .School. 
St.  Mary  of  the  Woods  Sch(x>l 


St   Jaseph's  .^ojdeniy 

Christ-tne-King  Mis.sion.  .  .    ._ 

Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  Churcti. 


Oa  Ma:  Hone! 

M  A  R  M.  \  S  O 

<  'II  >-ite    .None. 
Off  site 

.\  A  A  National  Guard  Sue  No   r<  ' 

A  \A  National  Guard  Silo  No.  f-.l 
\  AA  National  Guard  Site  No.  ,i  I 

Do I 

>!  \  A  National  Guard  Site  No,  H  I 

\  \  \  .National  Guard  Site  No.  10. 
.\  \A  National  Guard  Site  No.  5. 
\AA  .National  Guard  Site  No.  *<. 

'■  ~-    Naval  .Mr  Station. 

V  A  \  .National  (Juard  Sitf  No.  .'.  I 

Do. "I 

>■  \  A  National  Guard  BA-9(KN  i 

1)0 i 

! 

A.\A  National  Guard  BA   7!  -.N.I 

U.S    Naval  Air  Station i 

Do   "I 

i>o ;;;;;;! 

North  Severn  Naval  Housing ' 

I    >    -Naxsil  .Mr  Station 


BcllsviUe      >cvciitl!-d;iy      Ad\(iitist 
S<-1k>o1  . 

Holy  Retieemer  Scliool 

St.  .Augustine'.'!  School 

St.  Bernard's  School. 

H   J.  Detwiler  School... 

Divine  Savior  .Academy.    

St.  Conriwl  Friary         

Mount  St.  Mary's  College 

Uniuline  .\cademy. 

Oblates  of  St.  Fraiicis  de  Sales 

...do  

Calvary  Christian  Day  School, 
lycvindale    Hebrew    Home    an 

flrmary.  | 

St,  Jos«'ph  Cupertino  -"^eminarv ' 

Holy  Trinity  School .' i 

Mttle  Flower  School 

Woodstock  College 

....do I 

Waldorf        Seventh-day        .Adventist  ' 

School.  i 


In- 


.Acqulsltlon 
cost 


12 


JK.  (181 

9.918 

1(1.492 
4,600 
7,  186 


40,277 


Use 


Fair  value 


H 


»52ri 

4Sfl 

4*1 
SllO 
320 


2,600 


44   !  '271.  14(1 

4    I  :i2.  (KX) 


48 


303,140 


19.292 

73,  791 
12,259 


106.342 


33 
9 
4 

IS 

20  j 
1  I 
1    ! 


142.041 
37.  fiW 
18,966 
8,1.397 
hi,  70S 
17,245 
17.245 


86  I 


400,  197 


16,901 

2,  120 

49,535 


1,600 


E 
E 

E 

E  I 
E 


Per- 
cent- 
ape 
PBA 


Date  of 
transfer  ■ 


Sfionsoring 

denomination 


9,1 

95 

9,1 
'.<!, 
95 


95 

9,1 


.'Ulll     l^,  19,11        l"alll(>lic. 

I 

Peb,  7.  1952  '  Seveiilh-<i;iy 
Adventist. 

.       do  .   i  Do, 

Nov    24.  195h      Catholic. 

Feb  7.  1952  ■■^•veiit  h-day 
.Adventist. 


Aug,    13,  1956 
Oct.       1.  1958 


Protestant, 
Catholic 


22.406 


1   300 

f)00 
2,460 


36,000 

4.788 

4,8*1 

211,000 

9,784 

.100 

475 


79,347 


1,200 

106 

1.960 


96 

95 
96 


5i.|vj    ,Vi,  1959     .-H-venth-day 
Advontist. 
Apr.     3.  19,19  i  Do. 

June    Iti,  1959  '   Methodist 


95 
95 
96 
95 
95 
95 
95 


June  29.  19.15 

July  31.19,16 

June  29,  1965 

do 

Aug.  10,  1956 

July  11.1960 

Sept.  14.  I960 


B.lplL-t 
1>0. 

Methodist. 
Baptist , 
Methodist. 

(.■fltholic. 
Do 


E 
E 
K 


95 
95 
9f. 


68,  ,V56 


5,000 


1 

,1,  (KKi 

1 

,1,  00(1 

1 

,1,0(1(1 

1 

.1,  (RHi 

2 

in,  000 

1 

,1.  (*i(t 

2 

ill,  (100 

') 

1  s,  77('. 

1 

,'■..  (KW 

1 

'Xi,  S(>>> 

! 

,1,(100 

1 

.1, 'too 

n 

U:,  l«*,l 

3 

28,  167 

2 

1\77H 

1 

5,  000 

2 

16.  193 

1 

9  3'<9 

3,2.16 


,100  ' 

.mo 

,100 
,100 

1.000 

.KXi 
1,000 
1.000 

.100 
2,000 

,VK( 

,10(.i 

1 ,  (KlO 
1,500 
1,000 

475 
1,000 

,100 


95 


Feb,  2,  1953 
Feb.  4,  1953 
Jan.    24,  1961 


Do 
Do. 
Do. 


K 
F 

9.1 
9,1 

E 

9.1 

E 

9.' 

E 

95 

E 

95 

E 

9.1 

E 

96 

E 

95 

E 

95 

E 

95 

... 

95 

E 

96 

E 

06 

E 

06 

E 

06 

E 

9,1 

E 

91 

J.ir      JS>  19,1K 

Jan.    3*1.  19,18 

do 

ilii     .   

Jan,     31.  19.'* 


.do. 


Feb. 

Feb, 
F.b. 
M  ar 
Mar. 
Mar 


4.  19.58  I 

.1,  19,''*   j 

1 1 ,  1 95* 

(.,  I9.W  1 

J,1,  19.19 

i3,  19,58 


.N-velllli-diiy 
.A  liven  list. 
Catholic 

Do 
.■Sevenlh-dav 
.Adventi-ii. 
C.ithohc 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dr. 

I/iitl>er;in 


do   -lew  l>b 


Mav    22.  19,18 
June     22.  19,19 
June     Xi.  1959 
Feb.      4,  19,59 
Sept.  29,  1960 
July      ^,  IMS- 


Cut  hohc. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

I>o 
.<r\  enth-day 
Adventist. 


'  l>,iie.^  prior  lo  J:in.  I,  1950,  indicate  Cft-ses  processed  by  WAA,  our  predecessor  agency.    All  others  verc  proccs>e'i  by  Dll  F^^■,  w  Inch  h.i.>  the  compliance  resiKin.sibtlity 
lor  all  t-ases. 
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Transfers  of  real  properties  to  denominational-sponsored  organizations  for  health  and  educational  uses  throwjh  June  SO.  1961  —  ConiinunJ 


rUlo  .vnd  surplu.'*  facility 

Transferee 

Property  trans- 

i 
.\(ijiiislUou 

1-air  Tuiiie 

I'se 

Vr-T 

cent 

Hie 

pi;  A 

I  lal*-  o; 

li  aiis/er  ' 

1 

SfM.n.si.i  iue 

Acres 

Build- 

in^'s 

IXJSt 

II 

E 

deiKiiriiri.iiion 

makylaM> — c<jnliiuif'l 

0:T  ^i'e— Pontinuc'l 

North  .Severn  naval  hoiisiiif-' 

St.  Stephens  S<'hool     

2 
1 
1 

1 

1 

$1H,  064 
8,09(i 
6,000 
5,000 

m 

600 
500 

.... 

E 
E 

E 
E 

95 
96 
96 
96 

Sept.  16. 1959 
Sept.  29, 1960 
June    2.19M 
June    6, 1961 

Aug.    6,1948 
Aug.  15,1960 

Catholic 

1)0  - 

A.  \  \  (iiiii  Site  \\'-71-\                ' 

(ioo'.l  Sliefilierd  School  

.'^mnionilair  .Vonnal  Institute 

Do. 
Do. 

Do                                             ' 

St.  Clare's  School 

Do. 

Total 

35 

231.331 

17,  475 

1 

22 



MASS.Vril'SF.TTS 

Ou  site;  Nitre  De[X)t 

(iiT  >\\v  Otis  AFB 

Iininaciilato       Cone.  |.t ion       ClriiMi 

School. 
("oii'P'i'ti.ition  of  ill.    -^icred  Hear: 

7  03 

2 
2 

44.000 

It:'..  7.-VA 

40,000 
400 

.... 

E 
E 

100 

95 

Do. 
Do. 

Total                                

7.03 

4 

-  -      .      s 

004 

48,550| 

3,948 

13,  800 

4,600, 

40,400 

0 

2 

St.  KrancL-  of  Assisi  ("onprecation 

<ii...    

F.rniiianiiel  M is>ion;ir\  Coliit'e 

Oct.    12.1951 
Jan.     19,1901 

Aug.  13,1956 

-Nov.  13. 1966 

Nov.  24,  lyis 

do 

June     8, 1959 
Apr.   13.1959 

On  sitr: 

National  Guard  traihinp  cfnfrr., 
T'SA  Kt'?:('rvi' Willi  r 

OfTMtr: 

("ainii  Aiii'rliurv 

11.11 
3.79 

0 
0 

20 

1 
6 
2 

2,420 
33,000 

10,212 

425 

2,400 
800 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 
E 

80 
HO 

96 

95 

95 
96 

Do. 
Do. 

?ev. nth-day 

■Do 

do 

AdvenUsU 
Do. 

.\AA  Ckin  Siti-  No.  h(| 

Do 

.Spriuc  Arlxir  Junior  C'oil<jre 

I'recious  BlooJ  rari~h .    

Metho<ILst. 

Calholic. 

Total- - 

14.90 

29 

72,3921 

49,257 

0 
0 

6 

E 

£ 

2 

E 
E 

"e" 

E 

E 
£ 

E 

"e" 

E 
E 
E 
E 



St,  Joseph  School 

VINNE.Sl.TA 

On  siti':  .Nonp. 
(MT  site:  .\oni\ 

Mi.xsissirri 

On  site:  None. 
on  sit«: 

f.P.  NavRlBiv^' 

\ 



1,09.5 
2, 1901 

200 
40U 

95 
96 

Do. 

I'.ir^.  Naval  Base 

St.  'I'hoiii.i,'^  School      

Do. 

Total 

0 

3 

3, 2851 

600 

St.  .\tjne^  liiuli  School 

St.  Bern;idette  School 

Dec.   13,1954 
-Mar.    7. 19,'.l 
Oct.      a.  19,53 
Dec.    13.1954 

.Nov.  29, 19J5 

Mar,     4.1935 
Jan.    19,1954 
July    11,1965 
Sept.    3,  1957 
Jan.      5, 1960 
Jan.    19, 19.54 
July      6,  1955 
Apr.     4,  19.'i5 
Nov.  22,  195,') 
June    6, 19.5.'. 
Aiir.     1, 1950 

July   20,1948 

June  15, 1967 
Feb.  27,1961 
Sept.  12, 1960 
June    If.,  IW.l 
Dee.   23,  ivtio 
June    Ifi.  19«il 

June  26. 1961 
July    -I.',  V^\ 

MI.«,-OTIU 

On  site: 

O'Reilly  VA  Hospital 

Jefferson  Barracks 

13.70 

i:j.  (HI 

14.  0<) 

58.51 
21 

2 

4 

8 

69 

34. 001 

224,  OtVi 

1, 335,  470 

1, 527,  587 

45,900 

193,115 

1,986,880 

984,  rM 

600 

500 
1,272 
1,2£0 
1,064 

500 
2.133 
14,400 
3,469 
4,004 
2,H48 
2,U2 

"h 

"\l 
u 

ii" 

60 

100 

..100 

100 

KXl 

95 
96 

95 
96 
95 
95 
9l5 
95 
95 
95 
95 

Do. 

Do. 

P.ll.S,  Marine  Hospital.. 

O'Reilly  \'.\  Hospital. 

Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  Carondclet 

Evangel  College 

do 

Do. 

•Assemblies  of  Ood 

Do 

Do. 

Oil  site: 

O'ReUly  VA  Hospitiil 

A.ssumption  Monastery 

1 

1 
1 
1 

4 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 

7.  707 
\474 
Vk  475 
H,  <!S 
2.  ,140 
14.211 
1.'),  216 
38,54S 
48.4381 
40.  7k4 
'AZ.  S41 

Do. 

Pedalia  AFB 

do 

Do. 

O'Reilly  VA  HospltiU. 

St.  Agnes  Hish  School - 

Do. 

Do .. 

Buree  Uospital 

do 

Central  Coilt>ge 

Drurv  ColU»gc 

do. 

Evunecl  CoUet'e 

do 

-Missouri  Baptist  Hospital 



-  - 

Mcthoilist 

Fort  Crow. ler 

Se.l.ilia  AFB 

O'R.illy  VA  Hospital 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Da 
Do. 

ConFrer:i!lnn:i! 

Do 
-A.sscnil.JUs  of  OoJ 

l>0. 

Baptist. 

Tot:il.   . 

W,  42 

104 

3,  3«0,  V,(tf 

\     3.  247.  617 

4 

12 

Iiiinumuel  Deaconess  Inst i lute. 

Calviiry  Life  Collefre 

.Mf)VTA-N.\ 

On  site'  None. 
Oil  site:  .None. 

NKBK.tSk  A 

On  site:   I'lattsLurfli  Rifle  R.ui^'f  ... 
Oil  site: 

Fort  Ranil.ill 

20.30 

20 

1 
1 
2 
6 
1 
2 

4 

2 

15,0001 

27,212 

935 

4,000 

10,  72S 

72«i 

3,  576 

7,1.^2 
3,  .'.76 

16,168 

300 
200 
600 
1,  soo 
300 
600 

1,200 

E 

E 
E 
E 
E 
E 

E 
E 

100 

95 
96 
95 

96 

y,' 

95 
95 

Lutheran. 

Methoiilst 

Otiutt  AFH 

Father  Flanagan '.s  Bovs'  School 

Catholic 

Omaha  District  Service  Base 

St.  John  \  iaiiney  Seminary 

1 

Do. 

Nebraska  Ordnance 

do. 

1   -       ... 

Do 

Do 

St.  Mary's  School 

1 

Do 

Do 

Antelo[)e  Memorial  Hospital. 

.Sevpnth-d.-jy 

.AdvcntLsi, 
Do 

Do 

Platte  Valley  .Academy 

Do 

do. 

Du. 

Total 

21 1.  :«i 

39 

72,  905 

21.768 

1 

8 

Sisters  of  Tliird  Order  of  St.  Dominic 
(Rose  de  Lima  Uospital.i. 

May  19  1948 

i 

NEVADA 

On  site.  Basic  Magnesium,  Inc 

Off  site:  None- 

12  8(; 

2 

iCA.  741 

S2<'.,  500 

n 

1 

.... 

100 

Catholic 

Total 

r2.80 

2 

1         404,741 

836,500  ]     1        n 

1 

1        — 



1 

>  DiUe.s  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1960,  Indlcide  cases  rrocess*<l  by  WAA,  our  rrdecesscjr  apenry.    Al!  others  w»e  jrocessc!  by  DIIEW,  w  b:  h  Las  tbe  oompllanoe  reeponsfbOltl' 

for  all  ciises. 
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'^•■'  <> <<J^'  J"ri(  .Hi),  Uh;i      C'uiitiiiii.-d 


Stiite  and  surplii>  la«iluy 


NK"    J  I-  H.'^l  \ 

On  site:   Stim  k   Hi\er  Hiii<>l 
Oflslle: 

AAA  Oun  Sit(   \o   L>9.. 

Koit  MotiiiioutI 

VA  Hospital. 


Tran.sieiet 


Central  Jers<.\  ('tiri«iian  Schools. 


•i.ii  ,1 


On  sill     Brun^  I 'ciK  r:il  llc.v|.:ial. 
OIT  <it. 

W  h;le  Kuk  IIP 

Do  

\  Vr  W  hii,    liock 

Do...  


."t,  Benedict 's  Prepar;itory  PdiooL 

1  >.iinnuc,iii  K:.thers 

Do!i  \\,,<:^.  C'llleei 


■*!,  Mitliael's  College. 


Do. 

Do 


Saudia  Bav   

AEC  HI',  Los  Alamos 

•sand  la  Bav- 

Dii  


CoK.L'f  oM 'liT  ,-Man  Brothers     

.St    .Mu  II  le.  s  Hiyh  School 

1 1'.,\   Cross  r  i'oc!ii:il  .School - .. 

Bre!l,ien-in-(   >  r  iv!  \  avajo  Mission. 


College  of  Chusi  nil  Brothers 

Hrethreii    N:i\:ij<i    Mi>.-ion    Boarding 
Schfx.I 

C    \Varr,.|,  '. .'les  I o  han  School   


Sac'i-<i  iLaf!  Acidiiny 

Men;iui  --sfhiH. 

i'llwriiii  Iieiiaii  .Mis-sioo  School. 


k;:ll,in  1  At  B 

\  ¥.r .  Los  .\l;wno.s. 

Do 
KlMlalld  A  III      ... 


SaiMi.i  \',.»   .\(-.i.iiiny 

..       do  .      

St,  .Michaels  Ilith  School 

.Ml  TrilKS  Indian  .Scliool 


\YA\  W  hit.  R.,..k 
Do 


Kirtland   AFB.   Alt.iiqu.ruu. 
Walkear  AFB.  Rosweii 
Kirtland    -\FB.  .Mt.nuueri(iii 


Do. 
Do. 


Bert  .11  Mission  Navajo  Scliool 

BiiiliiTii  in  ("tiiisi  \a>,i;'.  Mission 

Brethren  N.ivajo  .Mission      

liiiniiiru'.ale  ('on<-i  ption  School 

Ml  TriN-s  I II u lull  Mission  Scliool.  . 


L\i.t.Hik  N;iv;ijo  Mission. 
Berean  .Mi.viion  .ScIhhi! 


Do. 

Do 


N:i\al  <)rdn:in.-<  ,  UliHi  Siiids. 
K:.'  tlaii'i  AFB,   Mt.iniu.'iini. 
Total 

On  site: 

I'ine   Acres   .\i.,tar;.    W.--    I'll  \ 

project. 
Lalie  DnlaM'.  Or  liiancc  Works.. 

1  >e|iarliiii'iil  of  .\riiiy 

Hhna.is  (General  Hospital 

(ieiier.il  Electric  C-O 

0(T  site: 

I'.S.  Nav.il  'Iiaiiiii.K  Center 

Do 

Do.. 

IV> 

Vi-terans'   .\dinini<trat  i.ii     Hos- 
pital. 

Do      ... 

Selieneclaly  I  iineriii  Di  |iot      .. 
Vetcr«ris'    ,\dmiiiist;  i.noo     Ilos 
pital. 

l>o 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

.\  \  A  (iuii  s,te  NK-y2 

S(lii-iiectad\  Oerieral  iH-fK)!. 
AAA  (iuii  Site  NY   4,'. 
Selieneclad\   (leiieml  T>ii>f.t 
\'.  O'nins'    .\'!ininisir«t  lor,     Ilos 
pital. 

Total   

SriKTH    (  fl:ul,!S,\ 

On  Site:  I.aurinl.urtM.iMii;  A  W 
Oft  site:  AAA  (iun  Sitc.s  u  and  2ti- 

Total 


Brethren  Navajo  Mis,sioii  ,'^ehool ... 

Lourde.s  \i>c4itional  School 

Saiidia  \  ie«  .^cji.lcniN         

l'.,laali   M.  Iho.i,st   Ili.si.il  il 


Bishop  DutTx  Hiyh  School,  Diocese  of 
Buffalo 

ButTftlr.  Ac;ideriiy  o'  S.icrcd  Heart 

New  '^"ork  I'ri.icstani  Fpi'ici.pai  1'.>S.. 
Roman  Cat!M..i,    !  >;i.ceit  of  Syracuse, 

NY 
S>Tai-u,S(    1   ii:vers|ly   


St.  (ieritit, lie's  II, line 

Franciscan   Friais 

Marisl   I'r.  paMlors   School- 

.io  

M     .\leire«s   Ni.xiliite 


Lincoln  Hall   

Mill  Hill  Fathers., 
I  loiii;htoiiC<.|leKP. 


.\otri    Daiiie  Ilinh  S<hot>I 

Our  Lad\  of  Mercv  Hii-'h  School. 
Rot^rt  \Ve,s!e>an  College 


OMates  of  St.  Fr:iii(fS.... . 

Mill  Hill  Fathers 

Jew  i.sh  Chronic  Disea,s<    lie 

Mill  IBIl  FatlK>rs 

<  iiM.-i  S:iii!,intan  Hospital. 


NOKTIi 

On  site:  Ncme. 

OfTsite- 

Foit  1  incoln. 


AKOTA 


Do. 
Total. 


I'r,.si,i,  i,  I :  111  ,lunir>?   College. 
.Vtlautic  L  Lnslian  CoU«e«.. 


Clieycnne  River  .Vcademy, 
St.  Mary's  Orade  School.. 


Property  tran.-;- 
ferre'i 


Ts« 


AcroB 


BoUd- 
ingi 


4.6 


122 


122 


7.58 

12.0 
.06 

23.7 

20 


63.34 


273.0 


273.0 


10 


48 

2 
4 
4 
1 

6 
2 


100 


11 

1 
8 
2 
2 
1 

1 
3 
1 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
1 


60 


48 


.Vc'liiisiaoii     Fair  value 
cost 


J'.IH'  4^■.' 
4(10 


}^<'2  000 

2,000 

L(.M) 

100 


U      E 


:,i37,  7G9 


35,750 


1.  ,<ji  4,'.:. 

.  1 .  Vi.^ 
lU,  UtMJ 

4,317 

20,570 
7,301 

!'.  441 

.11.  iKKi 

lo,  'Ov 

.vj    loy 
7s,  l'4s 

.".2,  -i:^ 
11,. '11 

11',  968 

7,  MV 
1  J,  .'.> 

16,  e<.,i7 

8,000 

8,000 

S,  fKXl 


4  imo 
14.  .'V*  I 


x-to  :«ii 

4.  .■V'4 
4  l'3i 
J.  ■M\ 

9.390 

;<  r,\r. 

1    'AlO 

4,  IKJO 
475 

'fA 

a,  <iOO 
.'.,  376 
1,  GOO 
1,500 

600 

&50 

1,200 
400 
7TW 

700 

672 

1  050 
I.WIO 
1.000 


1,725,311 


384.982 


169, 076 

7,500 

3,000  I 

X',.  700   I 

^.  OSS,  MA 

1,8.52 

12,940 

.:,  7(1.''. 
4  or.' 

s  (KKi 

7,  ,VK. 
1,  9iK. 
5.  976 

5.  97ti 

5.  976 

1 1 ,  951 

11.961 

10,  (KK) 

5.  370 

)  S.  000 

3.515 

5.  000 


7Z076 


8.411,109 


1.521 
'23  700 

-  J31,'227 

1,200 

3.360 

S40 

480 

2,000 

1  ,'100 

75 

500 

.500 
500 

1,000 
1.000 
1,000 
1,450 
1.500 
1 .  (XIO 
l.OCtO 


H 


2. 347.  429 


44<l,  i*4<,I 
.'.,000 


113,  406 
475 


445,  940 


24  3t:iO 
ll.fOO 


113,881 


2  100 
800 


II 


H 


E 

E 

E 

E 
E 
E 
E 

E 

E 

E 
E 
E 

E 

E 

K 
F 
E 


Per- 

owit- 

ate 
PBA 


I  laU>  of 
irai.sfer  i 


80 

95 


."^IM.u.kwniii; 
deuoniinatioi 


Aug.  2.  B(.'.7  Christian, 

Nov  20.  19,V  Catholic, 

Apr,  4,  lyr.»  Do. 

.-s.-i.t  4  1958  :           Do. 


25 


21 


35,900 


2.900 


100 

95 
95 
95 
95 

95 
05 

95 

95 
95 
95 

05 

95 
95 
95 

95 

95 

95 
»5 
05 

96 


y.' 
y.' 

95 


Mar.  15, 1949 

Sept.    S.  1953 
Oct        2.1953 

.1,1.        15'    W.'-, 
l>ec     2f.,  1954 


....do. 
-...do 


Feb.     4, 1955 

Fob.     7  195.'.  i 

Feh     111   li^.V 

Aut    SI.  w>: 

Oct.  .'4  r,...,' 

Nov  ■.;.  ly,'.,' 

■S-pt  .'4,  ly.«,7 

K\n.  la,  iw,'v» 

Jan.    13.  Lj> 

do 

.KiiK       7.  ltJ.V( 

()(t,   ;'ii.iH.> 

June   i-lo,  \S>:>S> 
do 

-do 


00 

100 

80 
70 

95 

95 


9a 
95 
05 

95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
05 
05 
05 


....do 

do..  - 

Nov.    9. 1  \thM 

.May  ."J.  p.*] 


Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 
Bretlireii-iii-C|i',. 

Church 
Catholic. 
Brethren  Cliurcl, 

Church  of  ttie 
Naiarene 

Catholic, 

i'rcst.yteruiu. 
Seventh-day 

.\ilvcntist. 
Do. 
D(. 
Catholic, 
.s<  \entlMiay 

Advent  1st 
Berean  Mi.ssioii. 

Inc. 
Brcthren-in  ("hii- 

Church 
Brethren  Churih. 
Catholic. 
Seventh-day 

AdventisI, 
Church  of  the 

Bretliren, 
lierean  MLs-iion, 

Inc 
Bretliren  Cliuri  h. 
Catholic 
Seventh-<iay 

.\.!vcntist 
-Methodist. 


Feb.    2tl  !H^  Catliolic. 

July    .'^I.IM^  Do. 

May    I!    ly,V'  EpisttJpal. 

Dei,      te  19,'.y  Cuthohc, 

Sept,    ,'i,  I94<:  -Methodist, 

I 

M  .1    2(1.  IW!  Catholic. 
Mar    27,  1951   \  Do. 

-'un.      h,  19,S1  Do. 

.Iun,     i,';,  19;M    ,  Do, 

,luii.       2,  ly.'4  1  >o. 


do 

July     1,1954 
Dec.     7, 10S6 


.Mar.     6.10.57 
-Mar,  25.1957 

.Sept,  20.195 

.Ni.x 

,\la\ 

Oct. 

Jaji. 


Do. 
Do. 

Methodi.^t 


Catholic 
Do 
Mct!i(Klis(. 

2.V  1957  :  Do, 

.'.,  iy,5s  !   Catholic, 
1.  l«,5h  !  Do. 

!»,  lu.iy      ,le»ish. 


Scpl     1,',  1W!<   ,    C:itholic. 


.'4,  IWiO 


Do. 


liKI 
96 


.\uc    .7,  1948      rroshvterian, 
.\pr.      >s  1969      Disciples  of  Chrtet. 


9r 
95 


Fell,    10,19,56     Seventh-day 
j      Adventlst. 
June     ,'.  1966      Catholic. 


•  Date?  i>rior  to  J;in   1.  i'i,50,  indicittc  cases  proces.'vl  ^  v  \v,\  \,  our  predecessor  accnry,    Al 
teallcaaes. 


other'-^  verc  prcire,sse'l  by  I'HFW.  winch  hii.s  the  complianc*  resi>on.sibilit7 
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t^lato  ami  surplus  facUlty 

Transferee 

Property  trans- 

i 

\cqui.><illon 
twst 

i  .iir  \alue  . 

Use 

Per- 
cent- 
age 
PBA 

Date  of 
transfer  ' 

Sponsoring 

Acres 

BuiM- 

ing.i 

II 

E 

E 

E 

E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 

denominulloa 

nuio 
On  <\\v 

\  A  H(«;iiital  SitP —  - 

1  )<> 

Oliio  Coiifrr(ncc  of  --D.V 

I'uiversity  of  Dayton 

14.  6»i 
25.  71 

1 

2 

2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 

$15,075 
739, 680, 

4,621 

49,281? 
14,806' 

2, '200; 
21,434 
41,000 

5, 1  «*  1 

10.  0(«) 

11 

$11,733 
406,405 

500 

.500 
300 
500 
320 
1,525 
500 

8ri0 

70 

100 

95 
95 
96 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 

Nov.    8, 1955 

Mar.  29, 1960 

Aug.  18.  lOfpO 
May  21.19,57 
June    9, 1900 
Aug.  18,1960 
Feb.  20,1968 
Feb.     6. 19.59 
July    28.195.5 
Aug.     1,  1955 

Seventh  'hiy 
.\'iMT,  :i.^t. 
Cathohc. 

Bluflton  College            ^  

Mcnnonit''. 

\Vriv:ht-I':Ut(Tson  AFB 

i>t'partnu'nl  of  Agriculture 

("lintdTl    CllllTltV    \FR 

Cedar vilU'  Coll<'«e 

P(»ntiJic:il  College                                 

Baptist. 
Cttlholic. 

St.  Helen  School 

Do. 

Wntlit-ratliTson  AFB 

Do                 

St    Mrt.rv  (if  the  Woo'l-^  Si'hnol 

Do. 

Wilber force  Inivcr-^ily 

Mount  frt.  John  Norinul  School 

<lo - 

Metho<li.sf. 

VA  Hospital  Site 

Wriuhl  I'aUiTSon  AFB 

Catlwlic. 
Do. 

Total - 

40.37 

14 

903,109  1 

423,143 



10 

OKLAHOMA 

On  site:  Xono. 
Off  site: 

Tinker  FitM 

Will  Roeers  Field 

Central  Cliri^tiun  CnUi>er              

1 

1 
2 
2 

8,041 

l^fiOI 

22.50( 

32 

622 
1,500 

3,0(K) 
300 

.... 

E 
E 

E 

E 

»5 
95 
95 
95 

Feb.    18.19.55 
June   16, 1958 
May  29,19.58 
Aug.  28,1959 

Church  of  Christ. 

Oklahoma  Bible  Acadcniv 

I'd  known. 

Tinker  Field 

St.  Gregory's  College 

Catholic. 

do         

Do. 

Total 

0 

6 

46,371 

4,922 

0 

4 

E 

E 

E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 

E 

E 
£ 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 
E 

17 

OBE'-.OS 

On  siti'! 

Yiiijnps  Bay.  Oroe -- 

Kiverwood  Park  projwt 

Oil  site: 

Garden  of  the  Kintr  Knterprisfs.  Tnc_. 
Garden  of  tlie  King  Fntcrpn.-^'S,  Inc. 
tAstoria  Girls'  Schoolj. 

Ifl.  .53 
1-.25 

10 
4 

2 
12 

129,80 
126,251 

fis.  .V4 
:j.i.(»io 

1 !.'.'.« '4 

3,000 

2,36^ 

34,900 

7.600 

104.447 

5,700 

1,99| 

1.32J 

1.20t 

65# 

2,00i 
104,44 

30,700 
9,000 

964 

i..5go 

7,603 
100 

ao5 

n,.540 

3,840 

lO.OUU 

2,800 

«00 

£00 

WO 

500 

500 
10,000 

100 

60 

9.5 
95 
95 
95 
65 
95 

95 
95 
95 

95 

95 

95 

95 

95 
95 

Nov.     8, 19.56 
May    2,1958 

Apr.      3.19.52 
June     9. 1952 
Oct.      6,  19.52 
Apr.   18,1953 
.Mar.  28.1»55 
Aug.  27,1958 

Sept.  18.1958 
Sept.  24, 1958 
do- 

Mar.    5,1959 

Mar.  19, 1969 

Dec.   15,1959 

Apr.   18,1960 

May    9, 1960 
Dec.   15,1960 

Protestant. 
Do. 

Mennonite. 

do                    -. 

Do. 

Do. ---- 

McNary  lock  luid  dam 

The  Wiillac  Dam  projtHt - 

Camp  llanfor<l 

Do             

Evangelical. 

St.  -Andrew's  Scho'il 

St.  Miiry's  Academy 

I.aiinlwood  Academy 

Columbia  Christian  ("ollcge 

Mi'lo'lv  Mountain  Itanch  School 

Calliolic. 
Sovinth-day 

A'lvrlltlSt. 

Christian. 

Camp  .\(lair  -.._ 

Camp  ilanford  

Bonneville    Power   Ailniiiiistra- 

Protestjmt. 

1.4'baiion  SD\  Scliool 

Scventh-dav 

Ji"?uit  Hith  School        

.\dvenlist. 
Catholic. 

tion. 
Big  Eddy  Substation 

John  Day  lock  and  dam  project 

T'  S      Naval    Station      Tonsiio 

Garden  of  the  Klne  F.iiterpri.^es,  Inc. 

(.^.■itoria  Girl.<'  School  >. 
Lebanon  SD  ^  Scho<il 

Pruti-st.tii!. 

Sevinlh-iliv 

St  Therc.'^c  School        — 

Aiivi-nti.-t. 
Catholic 

Point. 

Do.. 

Camp  Aduir     

do 

I.aurc  ■!  w  o<  >•  1  .\  lade  in  y .  -. 

Do. 

Sevi-nlli-day 
A. 1  veil  list. 

Total 

31.78 

49 

741,  »4^ 

91,242 

Diocese  ol  il.irrisbur? 

Jan.    16,19,57 

Aug.    2,1957 

Mar.     4,  1960 
Mar.  28,  1960 
May     9,19.58 
May  20,  19.58 
May  3fi,  1958 
do 

May  -23,  19.58 

June     4,  1958 

do 

June  10,1958 
June  25.1058 

.\pr.  '-N,  iWi 
\;  i',    111.  iv«.i' 

.\liiy    i'S.  H*J' 

1  May   Sl.iywi 

Apr.   24,  lat'.l 

May  27,1961 

PEXNSVLV.VMA 

Oil  sito: 

Vi'teran^'  .Vdinini.^trution   Hos- 

111 1 
4.3 

1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 

i 

26,008 
8,81fl 

ll!  180 
in.  000 
10,0011 

10.  oai 

10,000 
5.OO0 
6,00( 
6.001 

5,00(i 

5.5O0 
7.2*) 
5,600 
7,500 
38. 3lS 

38,129 

6,000 

500 

3,600 

1.000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

600 

000 

500 
800 

1.000 

1.  ,50(1 

l.OW.! 

1,8a) 

3.000 

1  -  -  _ 

) 

0 

E 

E 

E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 

E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 
E 

18 

80 

80 

95 
95 
9.5 
95 
9.5 
95 
95 
95 
95 

95 
95 

ij;, 
95 
95 

Catholic. 

pital  Site. 

I.aoey  Park  Housing  Project 

Off  site: 

HRB  Slnpcr's.. 

AAA  Uun  riite  No.  60 

A  \  \  (hin  8ite  No   3 

St  John  Bosco  School    . 

Do. 

St.  Jude's  Piirish  School 

do 

Muhlenberg  (^oUegc                           

Do. 

Do. 

Lu  the  run. 

AAA  Gun  Site  No.  U4 

Do       

( i eorge  School 

Moravian  Seminarv     

Quaker. 
Moravian. 

KKk  Gun  Site  \'o  3 

LaSalle  College                      ..        

Catholic. 

A  \  ^.  Oun  Site  .No   41 

\'Ula  Maria  Iliilh  ScliooI            

Do. 

A  ^  \  Oun  Site  No  9 

F'a.'>tern  Pilgrim  Colltire                     

Pilgrim  Holiness. 

A  \  \  Oun  Site  No   3 

Blue  ^louniain  Acu'lcniy 

Seventh-*lay 

KKK  Oun  Site  No  60 

Villa  Maria  High  Scliool                 

Adventist. 

Catholic. 

AA  \.  Gun  Site  No  91 

do         

Do. 

AA.\  Oun  Site  No.  90 

Blessed  Sacranient  Parochial  School.. 

Do. 

Do 

Villa  Maria  College 

1  lo 

Do     

Society  of  Sisters  of  St.  Benedict 

Do. 

KKK  Oun  .>^ite  No  70 

\tercyliurst  College 

Do. 

NcwcunilxTland  General  Dcfxjt. 

St.  Jude's  Parish  School 



Do. 

Toti<l 

H.4    1         2D 

IM.-ri           61,629 

Mount  St  Charles -Viademy    

RHODE  ISLAND 

On  slti^:  None. 

Oflsite:  U.S.  Naval  Auxiliary  Land- 
ing Field. 

Total 

1 

I'v-.  -00 

000 

.    E 

05 

Do. 

0       1          1 

Ls^.  Na 

000 

0 

-I 

1 

1 

-! 

1  Date»«  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1950,  iiidlcate  cases  processed  by  WAA,  our  preileoessor  ajrency.    All  others  wpfe  processed  by  DIIEW,  whlcb  has  the  compllaiice  re-^ionslhillty 
for  all  cases. 
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Trr,n.<frrs  nf  real  properties  to  denominational-gponsored  organizations  for  health  and  educational  uses  through  June  30.  1C**)1  -Contintu  d 


Slate  ."uid  surplus  facUlty 


TraostarM 


Property  trans- 

toned 


Acres       BuiH- 

ings 


Acqui.sUion 
c»st 


Fi*ii  value 


SO'  Til    (A  HI 'I  IV  A 

On  site:  Xoiip 

Oaslte:  C^mp  Pickett 


'I  ulal 


BOrTH  DAKOTA 


On  site    None. 
(>(T  site 

lort  RandalL.- 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Fllsworth  A  I  li 


lulal 


TENVt.tSKB 


Ov  titr    VA  Hospital    

OlT  site: 

MeiJ^phU  Oeiifnil  DeiX)t. 

C.i:r  p  Breekenridpe. 


I>o. 

Ti.tal- 


Pob  Joiio  L'lilvcr^ty. 


Dakota  Chnstian  Hii-h  School 

St    Mary's  Scliool  for  Iniian  Girls. 

St    Glti.'s  SthcioL. 

\\  i-ssuit'tiin  Spniu's  Colicgc, 

Corsicii  Christian  School 

Plain V U'W  .\ca<i('!:iy 


TtTA^ 

On  sit.' 

\\  ar.J  Island  NATTC 

("an:  1 1  Bowie.    

Norinoyle  Ordnance  Defwt... 

Do 

Do 

7'ic!:l   K¥  .\ii\i!iarv  Field 

OlT  s;U' 

Ben  Brook  Dam 


F   rt  Worth  QM  Depot, 

Graiieviiie  Dam 

B«'n  Brook  Dain 

Ho _ 


Belt  on  Keservoir. 


Board  lor  Tcxm  State  Hospital 
and  S[)eciai  Srti(X)Ls. 

t';i;  versity  of  Ciirpiis  f'hri.sti   

|;rii«  r,  Couiil  y  Vijv,itiunal  Scliool. 

I  / '  vp  F  leid      

Do 

Kelly  AFB 

BiTgstrom  .\FB 

CarsweU  AFH  


BaptLst  Mcnvrlal  IIo<.;-:t,il      ... 

I.ainhuth  College _  .  

.N;l.sIi vilW  .\tricultur;il  ('olicge.. 

Tii.'V-uJun;  Collece.. 


Cnlversity  of  Corvwis  '"':risU 

Hi'WaT'!  I'a.N  lie  Cull.  L-.'     _   

Bapli.-t  N!c;::"ni!  H..v[,ual 

.Mis,vioi:ary  S^-rvaiit.";  of  St.  Antbotiy. 

Third  iirdcrofSt.  Francis 

Tt  \.;i.s  l.uLlitr.in  College 


Southwestern  Junior  Collcfte. 

Texas  Wesicyan  College 

do..„ 

do 


Soiithwcslcm  Jun:or  College. 


Madel.\n    llalligan    Ki  Uy    Memorial 

1  bispitai. 
.•-^■iin :iMe-t>rn  Jun  or  I'oliepc... 


^•I■  ir;ll..  ,\  VP 

r  r:  ;     \sn  ..- 

I'l  tfisburu  Inde;>«'iidi':it  School 

Distrut 
Il,:le  Cci.l.-r  .-.  botil  I'!...!ri(1    . 

Fort  ll<K>d  M  K . 

t  niviT.sitv  .'f  Corpus  Chrisli . . 
State  of    li'^K  .\1  i.'v.;,(.ii    .Mi'.iical 

Center 
Fort  H<x)d  .Ml'.    


T('xa.sMi  \i(o  In-iiistnai  Institute 

Ho»arl  I'avne  College 

do     

Southwestern  Christ; m  Cullete        

Our  l>ady  of  I>n»'tua.  Help  Sooi  ty... 

St.  Mary's  Sc!kx)L  . .     ...     

Southwest.;!]       Fa;  !:-t       i'ti.-ological 
Seinmary. 

St.  Jo.s<pli's  School 

Scbrcinrr  PislituLe 

Wayliiii.i  11  4'!  1st  College : 


I.i;t!:.  r  J    Flemenlary  School. 
I'.riH'iiru  Help  School 

Cnncir  li;i  I.iilheraD  School... 


lio. 

I'o 

n.  ri;-:rom  AFB 

I    ir.-lo  AFB 

K.Uv  AFH 

Kci-se  AFB 

Laki'  Hro\\nwood  Dam 

CI. .VIS  AFH       

M.'.lin.i    \KH     

ll.uhnn.'n  AFH 

Do 

Fort  .-^am  Houston 

BiTgstrom  AI  B 

State  of  Teia.*  .Mission  Medicil 

Cent,  r 

Foit  Hood  MR 

Berpstroin  .\  FB 

F'jrt  Mood  .MK._ 

1>) 

D.partment  of  State 


Keese  AFB 
Hariiaren  AFH. 
lort  Hood  MR. 
Harlingcn  A  KB. 


First  ATreriffin  Fiitlur.ri  Rleriientary 
School. 

St.  Joseph's  Sehcx^.l 

St.  Mary's  S<tKx4 

Dolores  Church  Sciiool 

t'rsiiline  .\eaileniy 

S  .n  .\iitoT;io  C:ubolic  Sckool  System.. 

Lubbock  Christi;in  College , 

Howard  Payne  College 

I.,ubbofk  Christian  Collepe 

Bapti-t  M.-moi!:i!  Hospital 

St    .\U>an's  Diiy  .School 

St    B.  niiiict's  Parochial  School 

San  .\nl..nio  Catholic  School  System. 

>:iD  'ost  Church  School 

.•^m  Antonio  Catholic  School  System. 


B:i\  lor  t  li  v.  rsi'y     

Doj.ir.  s  (   l.u'ch  S.  liool. 

St.  Josiphs  Churrti  Scboot 

Trhiily  Lutheran  Church  ScbooF 
Kio  Gian!..  Bibi"  In-':!Li'e,  Inc.. 


First     American     I.ulhoran 
Church. 
Do 


l.ut  bock  Chris:Mn 

Mary.taic  .-choo) „. 

Trinity  lAitlitran  ^cluxil 

Kio  Graiidi'  Hitrto  li.si;tul.r.  Inc. 

("iract'  I.utherin  Church 


9.54 


9.54 


232.83 
211 

10 
7.74 

16.11 
230.  S4 


20 


20 


10 


20 

2 
9 


40 


70 

12 

3 

3 


1 

8 
2 
9 

1 

18 

1 

13 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 

1 

IS 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 


kv,-,  3:1.1 


69.320 


,5.\  4,M 
r.  T4U 

.'.a.  10.; 
21,058 
Tl.  218 


211,156 


,  20'i,  Tui 

\  455 

'A>K  2f>t< 

23.6S2 


rjo,ooo 


20,000 


."•OO 
S,50 

TOO 
1,'JIIO 

3(»' 
boo 


4,S60 


2,274.634 


1,794,883 

325 

9,600 

B.800 


1. 811408 


'  Dates  prior  to  J;in,   1,  Iti.Vl.  inlir; 
ft.r  all  Cii,ses. 


te  caso^  !  rocessed  by  \VA.\.  our  i  re'iefe.s.sor  apency. 


3.  CWi.  100 

\^>.  716 

I  ".,  M'U 

12,  123  . 

2i.,  233 

358,600 

1Z200 

6,000 

1,580 

2,4,50 

24.075 

40O 

10,836 

1.566 

Ivi   716 

H,  (HW 

4!.  400 

4    '.Ik) 

U8l3 

1.5,515 

7.650 
2.500 
7,2JO 

T.  2.10 

n:,  ■)4ii 

(>1.  425 

6,8«0 

8,284 


15.  307 
17,754 

85.295 
310 

27.402 

430 

11,264 

15.  545 
30.182 

6.3«i 
27.000 

49,656 

20,138 
16.552 

16,  ,5.52 

!>«,  OCX) 

f",  .572 

4.  124  t 
7,341 

37,440  J 

8,2,H4   ■ 

All  others  were 


Vse 

Per- 

i-ei.!- 

ape 
H    ,    E      PBA 


1  *»le  of        I         ■■^poii.sorijit 

transfer  ■  denomination 


n 


u 


u 


05 


95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 


100 

»5 
OS 

96 


100 
100 
100 
100 
70 
100 

95 

iJ.5 

y5, 


June   10,  li«66  \  Xond^noiuuia- 
tiouul. 


Dec.    15,  K'r>;   '   Iresbyteri,ui 


.do. 


do 

do 

do 

June   19, 1961 


.-I  Kpec<jp«l. 


Cath.olic. 
.Mclhohst, 
Unknown. 
l>o. 


Oct 

July 
July 


11*59      Baptist. 


l,!<j.5K  MiUiodi.'t, 

J,  19^.5  ^  Seveiith-diiy 

1  -\dveiitist. 

do. I'ri'il.yttTuii. 


570,000 
61,670 

IW  07'. 

.1i.  IC 

24.  t.m 

23.900 

1.270 

.52.5 

160 

47.'. 

2,950 

100 

l.ONO 

152 

61,670 

sao 

:.  H30 

6o0 
1,500 
1.150 

800 
1,2X) 
1,200 

1.200 

1.800 

5,700 

960 

1,100 

'J.SOO 

1    400 

900 

ROO 

1.900 

6,000 

50 

3,200 

170 

.500 

5O0 

2.600 

600 

3,300 

5.040 

1,  'JOO 

l.fiHd 

1,6S0 
400 

e,  sno 

4U0 
470 


1,800 

1,100  ! 
proces,se-!  by  liHF.\\'.  w  hii 


Aug.     6.  19.M  Baptist. 
July      6  li'.M  1).). 

Dec.   31.  lystf  !>.. 

do Catholic. 

...do  I         Do. 

Oct.    21.  I960  ,  Lutheran. 


Nov    21,19.51 

.Nov      .5,1951 
Nov    ,11,1951 

.ii>  .     ..  , . 

.Mar.     7.  1«,'..! 


i*5   '    Mav   21.19fJ 


loo 

9.5 
li5 


95 
95 
95 

95 
96 
95 
95 

95 

95 
96 
95 
95 
96 
96 
96 
96 
96 
96 
96 
96 


96 


I  'ct. 


.  19M 


.Tilly      2,19,54 

.iui\  ,.''1  r.j,".4 
Fib,     i.iy,5,5 

...do. 

.lulv  21.1955 
Sept.  29,19.5.5 
N-v.    l.ly.'.,'. 


.Nov 
Dec 

.Km 
June 
Mar 


It'..  Vith^ 
i;,,  1955 
21.  1S).55 

Is.   \'>b>: 

15.  1'j56 


Apr.  19.1956 
July    24.  l&JC 

do 

do   

Oct.  15.  1956 
Nov.  30. 19o6 
Jan.  31.1957 
Feb.  8. 1957 
Feb.  15.19.57 
Apr.  12.  l^A7 
Apr.  SO.  l;^': 
May  27, 1  ail  , 

do ■ 

June  2«.  19.57  I 
.'Mil'  '.".J.  19.57  j 
\\,\.    'Mi.  195.7 


-Seventh-day 
-\dvenlist. 
Meltodisl. 
Do 
Do, 
Sevenlb-day 
.\.ivpnlisl. 
Catholic. 

-v  vf'iilh-'lay 
-\dvenlist. 
Prestiyterian. 
baptist. 

Do. 
Church  of  Chr.st. 
Catholic. 

Do. 
Bafitist. 

Catholic. 
I'rrst  ytt-r.-iri. 
Bapusl. 

1)0. 
I.utbrr  111. 
Catholic 
Lutli.'raii. 

Do. 

Calli.il'C. 

1  >u. 

Do. 

Do. 
Church  of  Christ. 
Baptist. 
Cliur<'li  o.'Chri.st. 

IvipU^I 

KpkNc.ipul.un. 
Cathol;c. 

Do. 

Do. 

I>0. 


July    I'i.  ly"T      liapiist. 

Of)       :<\    !<j-7    '    C;i!h..liC. 


I 

T 

9f 

V. 

9f 

E 

9f. 

E 

tff. 

E 

!(X! 

E 

1 
100  ' 

Nov  12.19.57 

...d..  

Nov.  22.  1957 

Vov  29.  IQ.'T 

Dec.  3^1957 

Dec  2n.  19.57 

DfC.  IH.  1957 

Sept.  1,  19f>: 


Do. 
I  lAither.iJi. 
j  Pr.>lest:uil  Intor- 

dcn.iLiiinational. 
'    niurr'>i  of  Christ. 
Caliiolie. 
Lntheran, 
I'roU'SUuit  in(<>r- 

ilenorninationaL, 
Ltr,  hcr.m. 


.....lo Da. 

has  the  cnmi  li  iiice  ruspoiLsibjlity 
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September 


to 


denominational-sponsored  organizations  for  health  and  edvcntiminl  n^es  thmngh  Junr  .V),  IfiHl^-CouUnm-d 


Ptatf  :>ni1  surplus  facility 


Transfere* 


Property  tranj- 
ferre<l 


Acres 


Acquisitioii 
cost 


TEXAS— continued 

Oil  site— Continued 

Ciiinp  Swift  Military  Reserva- 

lion. 
CarswcU  AFB. - 

Reese  AFB 

San  Antonio  AF  Station- 
Fort  Hood  MR. 

Camp  Bowie 

Berpstroni  AFB -- 

Brooks  AFB -. 

Berpstrom  AFB... 

Do -- 


St.  Agnes  rarociiial  Scliool. 
Blhle  Baptist  Seminary 


Lubbock  Christian  CoUeee... 

_.J  Sacred  Hearts  School- 

...I  Trinity  Lutheran  Sctiool 

._.[   Howard  i'ayne  College 

...'   Mi.ssion  of  .San  Jose  School 

1  St.  .lames  School ..- 

__-',  St.  Ix)uis  School  

..J  Seventh-day  Adventist  School 


Carswell  AFB -.- Soiithwc-^tern      Baiai.'-t      Theologiiitl 

I       Seminary. 

Do 'in      ;    -    : 

Fort  Hood  .MR '  Trinity  Liitiieran  ^cIkmiL.. 

Lam piksas  Reservoir  project.    ..   '   .Mary  Hardin-Baylor  College 

Kelly  AFB '  International  Bible  College 

T)o ' do 

I,.iredo.\FB  ;    Holding  Institute    

Higgs  \FB     '   P".l  Paso  Catholic  I >ioe<'.s;in  School 

Canyon  Reservoir -.1  Clrace  Lutheran  School 

iiKC,  Ixjs  Alamos '  Luhlx)ck  Christian  Collece  

James  Connally  AFB Westminster   College   and    Bihlc   In- 
stitute. 
Moore  AFB - ---     Rio  (Irande  Bible  Institute    

Fort  Worth  Christian  School.     

Howard  Payne  College 

St.  Henry's  I'arochial  School. 

Southwestern     Bajitist      Theological 
Seminary. 

Huward  I'avne  College 

Baylor  Cniversity.. 

do - 

Pt.  AuEii-stine  Parochial  School 

San  .\ntonio  C  itholic  School 

Bavlor  lnivpr»ity 

Ri()  Crrunde  Bitile  Iii.-litute 


Cirswell  AFB.. 
Camp  Bowie  ... 
Randolph  AFB. 
Car-well  AFB.. 


Do     

Jim  Ne<l  Con.';.  IS  I)   

.\\r  Force  Plant  tjfi 

Do - 

Laredo  AFB    

F(irt  Sam  Houston  MR 

\\  aeo  Reservoir      

F.ilcon  Village 


Build- 
ings 


Waco  Reservoir St.  Francis  School.. 

Do   do - 

Brooks  AFB. . '  Society  of  St.  Theresa  of  Jesu.« 

.Navarro  .Mills  Reservoir  project.!  Westminster  College  and  Bible  Insti- 

i      tule. 

Kelly  .\FB ;  San    .\ntonio   .\rchdioccsan   Catliolic 

I       School  System. 
1)0 - do 


Cam))  (lary .  . 
Falcon  Vilhige. 
Kelly  AFB.... 
'  'amp  Bowie. . 


Total. 


triAH 


(>!)   Mil        \"l 
ClT  MIc 

CAA 


(iract^  Lutheran  Church  School . 

Holding  hT-'titute 

Tex;v5  Luthi'ran  College  

Seventh.- Dav  .\dventist  School. 


708.32 


Kurt  I)ouglv<  .   - 

Wmaduim  Corjioration  of  Au'.ei- 

iea. 
Towle  Ordnance  DejKJt   


Milfma  SDA  r.l.'n-i:.t.ii'y  .^chool 

Brigh;.m  'V'oinig  I'niversity 

Navajo  .Mission  and  Clinii' 

Brigtiatn  "i'oung  I'niversity 


Total 

VlRc.lS    1SI..VND3 


On  ^ile-  None. 
Oil  site    .None. 


On  sil(      None. 
OfTsiIr 

Caliip  Pickett... 


rSN  .^.mphib 

Do 

Do 

Camp  Pickett 

I'. S.N.  Air  Station. 
Do 


T'.S.N.  .Amphibious  Ba,se. 
Total 


St.  Emmn  Industrial  and  Agrii.'tiltural 
In.'^litute. 

..-.do... 

-...do I 

----do -..- - I 

Ferrum  Junior  College : 

do,- ---- --.-' 

Shenandoali  Valley  .A.ca<lemy I 


The  Blue  Ridge  School - 


2 
2 
1 
2 

8 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

17 
1 

S 
2 
1 
1 


325 


3 
1 
4 

10 
5 
4 


31 


luir  value 


$25,500 

76,756 

40,194 

3,234 

3,568 

21,450 

14,239 

21,000 

4,470 

4,628 

27,957 

47,985 

8,276 

50,  621 

19, 493 

55, 333 

5,  193 

3,300 

800' 

499.133 

22,160 

14,  199 

79,8951 

9,5001 

13, 50* 

34,501 

113,037 
5,5001 
2,0001 

151,665 
42,275 
17,015 
23,778 
12,  59fl 

1.600 

34.000 

16,007 

100 


32,511 


Use 


II 


7.  123.  54} 


i.sid 


14, 
1. 


17,48C1| 


$3,000 

4,400 

4,000 

460 

300 

2,500 

1.500 

1,460 

500 

500 

3.300 

1.720 

840 
650 
900 

1.300 
400 

1,200 

200 

30.(X)0 

2,200 

850 

2,600 

600 

1,000 

1,600 

1.800 
3,000 
600 
6,400 
1,260 
1,300 
2.252 
1,200 

280 
2,000 
1,100 

20 

1,200 

460 
700 

2,300 
820 

1,000 


Per- 
cent- 
age 
PBA 


952, 979 


517 

1,560 
300 

200 


34,841 


6,01 

4,201) 
1.400 

12.  '^88 

.vl.  I.-*) 

•-■<.*,  <ii 
23,  »68 

2,801) 


2,583 


Date  of 
transfer  ' 


H 


2,000 

1,600 
500 
2,000 
10,000 
2,500 
2,000 

1,000 


116, 


21,500 


96 


95 

95 

95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 

95 

95 
95 
95 
95 

95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 

05 

95 
96 
95 
95 

95 
100 
95 
95 
»S 
95 
95 
95 

95 
95 
95 
95 

95 

05 

95 
95 
95 
95 


Spons<^)ring 
lienonii.'iatiiin 


Mar.  17, 1958 

Mar.  12, 1958 

Apr.  16,1958 
Apr.  2.M958 
May  29,1958 
Oct.  17,1958 
Aug.  30,  1958 
Nov.  '27,  1958 
Aug.  30, 1958 
do 

Nov.  14,  1958 

Oct.  31.  1958 
Aug.  18,1958 
Fet>.  12.  1959 
Mar.  31, 1959 

Feb.  27. 1959 
May  22.  19,^9 
June  8.1959 
Apr.  24,1959 
June  5. 1959 
Jan.     7. 1959 

Jan.       9.  1959 

July   20,1959 

do 

Sept.  22. 1959 
July   20.1959 

July  13,1959 
Dec.  31.  1959 
Jan.  20.  1960 
Jan.  11,1960 
Mar.  31, 1960 
Feb.  2,S,  1960 
Dec.  30, 1960 
July   29,  1950 

Dec.   20,1960 

Nov.  30.  1960 

Sept.  30. 1960 

do 

Mar.    9,1961 

do 

Mar.  10, 1961 

Mar.  15,1961 


Calhchc. 

Kuii'iami-ntal 

Bapli.'<t. 
Church  of  Chrl.'sf. 
Catholic. 
Lutheran. 
Baptist, 
(^athdlic. 
Do. 
I  )o. 
Seventh-day 

Adventist. 
Baptist. 

Do. 
Lutheran. 
Baptist. 
Nondenomina- 

tional. 
Do. 

Methodist. 

Catholic. 

Lutheran. 

Church  of  Chri.-it. 

Congregational 
-Methodist. 

Protestant  inter- 
denominational. 

Church  of  ChrLst. 

Baptist. 

Catholic. 

Baptist. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Catholic. 
D<^ 

Proti-.'-taii!  Inter- 

denoinnmtional. 
Catholic 
Do. 
Do. 
Congregational 

.Mrthndist. 
Cathnhr. 

Do. 
I.tltheran. 
.\1.  tl.odist. 


95 

95 
95 

05 


May  18,1961  ;  I.uth.ran 


June  30, 1961 


Seventh-day 
Adventist. 


May  8,1952 

Apr.  7. 19.55 

Apr.  16, 19,56 

Oct.  11,1957 


95 

95 
95 
95 
95 
95 
95 

95 


Do. 

Mormon. 
Seventh-<lay 
Adventist. 
Mormon. 


June  20. 1955 

Apr.  14.1958 

May  16.1958 

July  12,1960 

June  20,1955 

Apr.  2, 1959 

Apr.  8, 1959 

June  21. 19fjCl 


CathoUc. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do 

Methodist. 

Do 
8evi'nt)i-day 
Adventist. 
Episcofial. 


'  Dates  prior  to  Jan.  1,  19.VI,  indicate  ca.-e.<  processe-I  !>y  WAA,  our  predecessor  agency.    All  others  ware  processel  by  DIIEW,  which  has  the  compliance  rcsponslbflltj 

or  .dl  ckses. 
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Transfers  of  real  properftet  to  4en(rmnatifmal-gp«n»ared  orgamaatioru  for  kealtk  and  edueaiinnal  u^rs  through  June  SO,  1961 — Contrnoed 


Prop«rty  trans- 


Ftal£  and  siuplus  fadUty 


TrannfMM 


Aerw     I  Bofld- 
I    tags 


.\oqulRitioii 

L  cost 


TERMOyT 

On  site    -None. 
cm  .-.lie    -Null*. 

W.\5HrNr,TO!« 
On  site'  I  I 

Michigan  Street  Dormilories ,  Seattle  Chrislian  Sdwol  A.s.'ii»ri»tion-  1 

Burton  Huiiiea ,  Ci:u-ilen  of  llie  King  En.terprb*s,  Inc. . , 

VA   hospital - Pt,  Patrick's  Pehool. - .' 

Fort  Ca.'^ey - I  SpjJttl*'  Paciflc  Sehool I 

Ste»-art  Heights I  Western      Washtngtim      C-oo(«renf».  , 

I        Sl)A, 
Stewart  Heiglits  boitjiiig  prujcft- ,  .N\>rtl.west  fUbit  College.  In* 


1-67 

11  48 

'20  28 

100.  0() 


Off  «te-  I 

6<id  Coo!»rvBtu  n  Service  Ntirs-      Kings,  Inc 


ery 

Biyn  Motuitain  Radar  Station. 
McNary  iock  and  dam     


S.  attl''  T'iu\ersity 
Walla  WsUa  (^ollt>ge 


Fort   Urwli   Military   Reterva-  :  Seattle  Christian  Scbotri  AssutiaJiou— 
tion.  I 

McN^iry  liMjk  an  I  dam St.  .Andrew'!;  .Scho<.>l. 

Tak i ma  Traintn?  Center   .    '   Kmg5.  Inc  .      

Fort  I^awton      .  '  Sttmaritan  Ilo«|iita:      

American  Lake  Oar  dens  HP. .   .    Oiymjua  8DA  tichool 


f*  ! 


do 

.^nbiim  .\rTidemT 


Fort  Lewis .-. 

Yakima  Firm?  Center -. 

Fort  I>-wi.s    I    Olynrrrta  SI  >.\  Sctiool. 

I  >o     -- Cliehahs  SI  >A  .^i  h(io4.. 

Auliurc  trt'iierai  L>epot- --        Kice  s  Osirden.  Inr     ... 

Fort  Lawton     '  A\  aila  Walla  College... 


V.V     AdmlDi.YtrBtlon     Hospital  [ do 

Re.serTmt«m.  i 

VA  Hosiiitai  Sit*  St.  PutriLk's  .Sc!ick>: 


Falrchild  .^ir  Fo-ee  Ha.'e. 


I'pi>er  Cdhimbia  .^oademy 


Vutifm  AA.<  Stt' T»coma  SD.V  Jtmior  Aca-lemy. 

Window  ,\.\ A  S,t* SD.V  Church  .Sclyi-'i  

Do..    ;   Moiuitlake  Christian  Si-lioul 

Va'hon  .\  \  .\  Sit' I  King's  (iarden.  Inc 

KdinOTK!''  Ree»>iv^r  Sll« I..        dn  

Camp  Ilnntord i   Wnlla  Walla  College    _ 


Do. 


Cpjier  Cii!urr:bui  CnnfereBCe  of  8DA.. 

.''t    b))«eph's  Hf>s]ntai 

Vpi*r  Cohiinbla  .•iCiKlemy 


Do Our  Lady  u'  Ix)Uri<"-  Hosj'it.al    

I>o.. '  N'anoMiTer    Ho\">'    .\riiiicniv      King's, 

I  Inc  1 

V  \  hoBpital  iFiiland) WaJla  WiUla  College 


West  Park   \nnej. 
Caniii  Hanford 


Nfmnitairilake  Chri'^tiMi  School. 
Northwe5<t  Bible  Culiege 


Do- I  Bethleliom  Lutlieran  P»roebitil  Schixd 

\ailioii  KKK  Site   - Viuu»uver    Boys'    Acxieiay    (KtiiF  s 

Inc.V 

Cnmp  nanfrtrd.   ' do - 

V  SN     All     Station,     Whidtiry   i  St.  Joseph's  General  Uospit&l   j 

IslKiid.  I  ,- 

Total - - -'.--- - --- '     IftO.W    I 


■WKST  visnifnA  | 

On  site:  None. 

Off  -ite    AAASItf   No   II '  Don  Bo.sco  A?ric   Srhoo! 


■lot^il 


W  l!*  ONSl.N 


On  sitf     Nrmr. 
OfT  site;  .None 


WYoMl.SO 


On  »ile     None. 
Ut!  Mto    .Nmie. 


r'  KKTO  stico 


On  site    .Naue. 
Ull  Site, 

Ciuiip  Ixjstiy-.- 

Forl  Buchanan. 
CaHtp  I^«8ey... 


Colerio  Hautista  de  Cardina. 


X. 

.do 


■I'uta! 

(irsnd  total. 


Calbolic  Lziirersity  ol  Pu«-to  Rico. 


1 

1 

3 

13 

2 


Fair  valt» 


Use 

Per 
eant' 

I   ige 

H  I   E   '  PBA 

I         I 


I>«Wof 

Iraiisler  ' 


1 
1 
2 
1 

14 


$92,  K71 
i:7,44J 

2<(.  yoo 

212.  «X) 
SI.  147 

90.533 


4.1i« 

i:,fX)d 

79.100 
1.2U0 

3.000 
4,  MN 
4.500 
8,500 

i.'m 
1 1.  nno 

14.441 

4i).  i'W8 

.M3n 

1.500 

3,000 

2N9U6 

3.  4R2 

2.430 

2,430 
2  430 

4.  tVil) 

i,  700 

3y.  «no 


Sponarinc 

denomination 


$24,300  !- 

56.771  I- 

«,  126  '. 

Sf.  386  I  - 

1«,  IWO  |- 

41,200  ■. 


1,000     - 
I 
,'13    . 

1.(184  '. 

100  J. 
100  L 

1    180   I- 

450  ; 

I.,T71     . 

I 
460    . 
fw?    . 
>C8   1. 

l.fH^   I- 
fj   '- 

].y>  L 

l.OOQ     - 

1,9S»  |. 

1,{III0    ,- 

7,'fl  t- 

750  I. 

-'/I  '. 

1.  ■«>  '■ 


F. 

E 

r. 

E 
£ 


80 

ll<0 

S) 
80 


<X-t.     !f.  1961 

I  H.t.  2h.  ly,Vi 
Mar,  7.  1V)W 
May  18.1956 

J  lily      5.  iy66 


E        100  1  Sepi    24  1958 


tTin^tmn. 
Prolestaul. 
Catholir. 
Metbo  list. 
Severilti-diiy 

Adventist. 
AuBembly  of  Ood 

Church. 


9:. 


Aug    ?:.  1961   I  I>ol*stant. 


H 


4 
1 
4 

15.725 
1,'.»)0 
S.WX) 

3,  906 

9t.iii 

3,  MO 

1 
2 

1.900 
3,  800 

«1C 
1   ■^r.'O 

3 

2>.,  900 

l,r»») 

1 
2 

17.88f, 
»,  37h 

1 

9.711 
4.860 

:  040 
!,  auo 

2  I 

1   t 


8,400 
2;^.  6^6 


1,92P  '. 
1.350  ' 


lOe  I     1,063.123  I         344.310 


I 
Y.  ' 


£ 

E    I 

E  ' 
E  , 


i   E   I 

R  i 

■    E   I 

I    ^ 
E 

I    E 

I 

I 
F  I 

^  t 

F   i 
F    i 


U   i---- 
4      37 


9;  '  S<'pl 
9f  '  Jar, 


I 


:i,19.'I  Catholic. 

9  1953  Seventh-day 
i  AdveotwC 

95     Jan.    i:.  1963  CljrisUaa. 


w  Apr. 

W5  Feh. 

95  Oct. 

95  Nov 

a^  '  Nov. 

ft"^  Jan, 

M  '  Apr. 

U6  ,  Mav 

9^  '  June 

95  '  Apr. 


18.1963 

w.  i».'.a 

19.1953 
'J)).  19SB 

27.M-i63 

4.  1  9.M 

1.1  ».M 

£.  IttM 

21.1954 

25,1«5,^ 


a      May  13.19.1,'; 


'   Catholic 
I  Protestant. 
I  Do. 

1  Seventh-day 
Adrentisi. 
,  Do. 

I  l>o. 

1  Do. 

1  Do. 

'  Protejtant. 
I  Seventto-dny 
I      Advciitliat. 
Do. 


9S 

9.'. 


I>c. 
-Nov. 


95  1  Jan. 


11 


11 


Jan. 
Jan. 
F«b, 

May 
A  up 

96  ;  Aug. 

95      .Sept 
9f  ■  Sept 


96 
9S 

•Ob 
9.' 


96 


.Se|it. 
.■^epl 


10. 19M 

i',  1957 

20.1958 

27.  19.S8 

30.  r9,^^ 

7.  igcB 

K,  laflh 

20,  ig.is 

22,1968 

J,  19,'.8 
«  1968 

2-2.  19.^^ 
23.  19.'ib 


95  ^  Oct.  13,1958 

95  I  June  9. 19SB 

W6  ;    Uel .  ii.  196W 

9!^   '   IVc  3<,  !<>,S9 


Calliollc, 

.St  venUi-day 
.AdTPTitist. 
Do. 

Do 
Chrinlan 
ProtestaDt. 

Do. 
Sev(nfh-<1ay 
A  •  i  veftlisi. 

Catholtc. 
S^v<i>nth-d»y 
.\dreDtJsl, 

Catholic. 
Protestant. 

Seventh-day 

AdvTntist. 
Chris  tun. 
.\sseiably  »f  GikI 

Church. 
Lufhersn 


96  I  Fet).     2, 1900  |  Protestant, 


95 
96 


Mar    22,  T9W  I  7>> 

Sept.     1,  1960  '   Catholic. 


10.  (100 
10,000 


28.229 
30.  02,^ 

34.500 
1.500 


1  UdO  :--.  -;   E 
1.000  I     0       1    . 


I  I 

96      Jan      27,  1958  '■ 


Da. 


.1.000 

6,000 

750     ,....; 

l.OOO    E 


^^1 
I   K 


P.-i  '  Apr,   in,  19,18     Baptist. 

96  I   Sei>t.  Ifi,  1958             Do. 

95  Mar.    2, 1961  |          Do. 

95  May   K.,  1958  ;   Catholic 


94.2.54 


10,  750 


3,300.48  I     2,005  ,  38.54j6,355  ,   13,124.791   |  29    488 


'  1  >ates  prior  to  Ian.  1,  1950,  Indicate  caaes  pioweBXl  by  'WAA,  o«r  pradeoeoor  arency.    iJl  others  w«-e  processcl  1  y  I  iH  E^^  ,  which  has  tlie  compliance  rospon.sfhllity 
tar  all  cam. 
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September  7 


LABOR  DAY,  1961.  MESSAGE  BY 
GEORGE  MEANY,  PRESIDENT. 
APL-CIO 

Mr.  BEALL.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  the  Labor 
Day  message  of  George  Meany,  presi- 
dent of  the  APL-CIO,  given  on  that  day. 
In  placing  this  message  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  great  contribution  which  the 
trade  union  movement  has  made  to  the 
development  of  our  Nation.  In  the 
early  colonial  days,  even  before  we  were 
a  nation  the  guilds  and  other  associa- 
tions of  craftsmen  were  giving  their 
moral  and  material  support  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  were  to  become  the  basis 
of  ideals  to  be  written  into  our  Consti- 
tution. That  great  skilled  craftsman — 
silversmith,  coppersmith,  woodworker 
and  master  of  many  other  trades — Paul 
Revere,  literally  carried  the  message  of 
freedom  to  his  fellow  citizens.  But  it  is 
not  only  the  acts  of  individual  workers 
like  Paul  Revere,  but  also  quite  as  much 
the  leaders  of  the  early  trade  unions 
who  led  men  to  work  with  them  for 
significant,  broad  principles,  whom  we 
honor  on  Labor  Day.  We  honor  them 
for  having  played  so  important  a  part 
establishing  our  public  schools,  for  their 
fight  against  child  labor,  for  their  fight 
won  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
against  imprisonment  for  debt,  for  the 
great  printer  Peter  Zender  who  by  dar- 
ing to  print  the  truth  did  much  to  as- 
sure our  country  a  legally  protected  free 
press — and  for  many  more  great  move- 
ments in  which  they  have  led  our 
America. 

History  is  replete  with  these  accounts. 
But  most  histories  do  not  tell  the  story 
of  the  basic  philosophy  which  has  guided 
our  indigenous  free  labor  movement. 
Let  it  here  be  told  that  while  American 
trade  unions  are  like  trade  unions  all 
over  the  free  world  in  standing  together 
in  a  fight  to  improve  living  conditions 
for  all  who  toil,  our  imions  do  this  be- 
cause they  want  all  Americans  to  have 
the  chance  to  improve  their  life  and  the 
life  and  opportunities  of  their  children. 
Our  American  trade  union  movement 
is  not  a  class  conscious  movement.  We 
do  not  revel  in  class  hatreds.  In  fact, 
while  we  have  passing  and  temporary 
economic  gradations,  we  do  not  have 
classes,  fixed  by  law.  by  tradition,  by 
custom.  The  so-called  American  myth 
or  American  dream  in  which  pseudo 
social  scientists  may  delight  just  simply 
is  no  dream,  no  myth.  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Andrew  Jackson  are  not  myths. 
They  lived  in  and  by  the  American  ideal. 
Every  man  has  a  legal  chance  to  rise. 
And  today,  thanks  in  a  great  part  to  the 
dedication  of  the  American  free  trade 
union  movement,  we  are  rapidly  remov- 
inT  economic  and  social  barriers  which 
made  it  hard,  and  at  times  almost  im- 
possible, for  certain  men  and  women  to 
enjoy  the  rights  which  a  loving  God  and 
a  free  Nation  guaranteed  them.  And  for 
the  help  our  unions  have  given  our  Na- 
tion to  make  this  possible,  we  thank 
them,  and  we  honor  them. 

And  now,  I  would  thank  these  coura- 
geous idealists  in  our  American  trade 
unions  for  another  magnificent  role: 
More  than  almost  any  other  large  and 


potent  force,  they  have  fought  commu- 
nism in  our  coimtry.  They  want  free- 
dom ;  they  treasure  their  freedom.  They 
know  there  can  be  no  freedom  under 
communism.  They  made  the  advance 
of  communism  impossible  in  our  coun- 
try.   They  kept  their  freedom. 

I  have  voted  for  many  bills,  practically 
all  of  the  social  legislation  for  which 
they  have  asked.  Why  not?  It  is  for  the 
good  of  all  of  us.  I  am  glad  to  have 
joined  them  in  supporting  the  improve- 
ments signed  into  law  by  the  President, 
in  the  Labor  Standards  Act ;  to  have 
shared  their  pious  hope  f  .r  world  peace 
and  to  have  voted  as  they  asked,  for  the 
aid  for  a  suffering  world  while  building 
our  national  defenses.  On  and  on  I  have 
shared  their  hopes  for  a  better  America, 
made  richer  and  more  beautiful  to  a 
large  degree  by  the  ideals  of  our  free 
trade  unions. 

While  I  have  thus  far  here  paid  tribute 
to  the  great  national  organization,  the 
APL-CIO,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
men  and  women  in  the  Maryland  State- 
District  of  Columbia  Federation  of  Labor 
and  to  the  leaders  they  have  elected. 
Their  executive  council  gives  me  particu- 
lar pleasure  to  honor  for  it  is  so  firmly, 
so  typically  all-American  composed  of 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews,  of  Cau- 
casians and  Negroes,  men  of  various 
incomes  of  varied  national  and  social 
backgrounds,  but  all  loyal,  devoted 
Americans,  serving  together  to  make 
our  America — their  America,  better  for 
each  Labor  Day  to  come. 

The  officers  of  the  Maryland  State- 
District  of  Columbia  Federation  of  Labor 
whom  I  regard  as  my  personal  friends 
are:  President,  Woodrow  P.  Strong;  sec- 
retary-treasurer, Charles  Delia;  first  vice 
president,  C.  B.  Windsor;  second  vice 
president,  J.  C.  Turner. 

Area  vice  presidents:  Walter  Bier- 
wagen,  Joseph  W.  Burke.  Benita  Can- 
field,  Joseph  Curtice,  Calib  Davis,  Wil- 
liam K.  Edwards,  J.  Metz  Emory.  Francis 
Filbey,  Raymond  C.  Fogarty,  Jack  Ger- 
son,  James  Gildea,  F.  H.  McGuigan, 
Nettie  Mehaffey,  Josiah  E.  Mullenax. 
Charles  T.  Muntain,  Joseph  F.  Palerico, 
Donald  Parker,  Charles  C.  Robinson, 
John  Schaffer,  and  Cypriam  Tilghman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Labor   Day,    1961,    Message 

(By  President  George  Meany,  AFL-CIO) 

Labor  Day  Is  completely  different  from  all 

other  national  holidays — unique  In  origin, 
in  purpose  and  m  spirit.  It  does  not  com- 
memorate an  historic  event  or  a  national 
hero.  Instead  it  salutes  the  ordinary  work- 
Ingman.  During  the  rest  of  the  year,  very 
little  glamour  touches  the  average  American 
worker.  But  on  Labor  Day  he  and  hl$  fel- 
lows are  given  recognition  for  their  coUective 
achievement  In  building  America,  making  it 
Strong  and  keeping  It  free. 

In  other  countries  and  in  other  civiliza- 
tions labor  has  been  looked  down  upon,  fre- 
quently enslaved.  Here  in  America,  on  Labor 
Day.  leaders  in  public  life,  from  the  Presi- 
dent down,  join  In  paying  tribute  to  labor's 
great  and  undeniable  contributions  to  the 
Nation's  well-being  and  security. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  this  basic 
truth  should  be  acknowledged  every  day, 
not  merely  on  Labor  Day.  American  work- 
ers and  the  trade  unions  that  represent 
them  do  not  need  to  be  cajoled  and  praised 


to  do  their  part.  But  it  must  be  said  that 
they  deeply  re.sent  the  constant  barrage  of 
criticism  and  attack,  the  foul  blows  that  are 
aimed  at  them  in  almost  every  publication 
and  over  the  air  American  labor  wants  to 
be  treated  with  respect  and  fairness  not 
only  on  Labor  Day,  but  throughout  the 
year.    It  deserves  nothing  less. 

Those  who  deliberately  seek  to  poison  the 
public  mind  against  labor  are  only  hurt- 
ing themselves.  They  cannot  match  the 
Invective  hurled  at  us  by  Moscow.  The 
Kremlin  realizes  that  the  strongest  and 
most  effective  force  against  communism  in 
the  United  States  Is  the  free  trade  union 
movement.  The  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
broadcasters  are  merely  playing  Into  Mos- 
cow's hands  when  they  try  to  defame  and 
destroy  our  free  trade  union  movement 

Their  efforts  are  doomed  to  failure.  In 
any  event.  The  workers  of  this  country 
have  earned  the  confidence  and  good  will 
of  their  fellow  Americans,  Through  the 
trade  union  movement,  they  have  helped 
to  raise  the  American  standard  of  living 
to  the  highest  level  of  all  time.  They  have 
supported  every  worthwhile  liberal  cause 
and  have  won  great  benefits  for  all  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  by  economic,  legislative 
and  political  action.  America's  vitality  and 
progress  during  the  past  half  century  are 
dvie  in  no  small  part  to  the  unyielding  strug- 
gles of  organized  labor  In  behalf  of  the  com- 
mon good. 

Labor  Day  is  a  serious  holiday.  Most 
Americans  take  time  out  to  have  fun  and 
recreation  of  course  But  they  also  pause 
to  reflect  on  the  way  we  have  traveled  and 
on  the  road  stretching  Into  the  future.  Tnls 
traditional  inventory  gives  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  evaluate  our  objectives  and  to  survey 
the  problems  that  niust  be  overcome  before 
we  can  hope  to  attain  them.  For  the  work- 
ers of  this  country  Labor  Day  represents 
a  day  of  rededicatlon  to  the  American  Ideal 
of   freedom   and   Justice 

Just  as  a  plant  needs  sun  and  water, 
our  free  way  of  life  needs  peace  and  progress 
in  order  to  grow.  The  preservation  of  peace 
has  become  the  common  goal  of  all  freedom- 
lovlng  people  everywhere  in  the  world. 

For  some  years  past  and  to  this  day,  the 
threat  of  war  comes  from  one  source  and 
one  source  only — the  Communist  conspiracy 
Of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  in 
the  so-called  neutral  and  uncommitted 
countries  to  the  effect  that  f.iey  are  caught 
in  the  middle  of  a  gigantic  power  struggle 
between  Soviet  Russia  and  the  United  States. 
This  attempt  to  equate  the  policy  and 
position  of  the  two  nations  and  to  make 
them  equally  culpable  for  the  critical  in- 
ternational tension  that  exists  today  Is  noth- 
ing but  undercover  Communist  propaganda. 
It  is  Soviet  Russia,  not  the  United  States, 
which  menaces  the  peace  of  the  world.  It 
is  Soviet  Russia,  not  An^erica.  which  seeks 
territorial  aggrandizement,  as  the  record 
Since  World  War  II  proves.  It  Is  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, not  the  United  States,  which  has  vetoed 
every  attempt  In  the  United  Nations  to 
seek  peaceful  solutions  for  International 
problems. 

Yes,  It  Is  Soviet  Russia,  backed  up  by  Red 
China,  which  Is  the  aggressor — the  only  ag- 
gressor. 

If  the  United  States  were  bent  on  an 
aggressive  course,  would  we  tolerate  for  one 
moment  the  Insults,  the  provocations  and 
the  property  seizures  of  the  bearded  dic- 
tator in  Cuba? 

If  the  United  States  wanted  war,  wouldn't 
we  have  started  it  years  before,  when 
America  had  a  monopoly  011  atomic  weap- 
ons and  could  have  destroyed  all  the  cities 
and  Industry  of  Soviet  Russia  within  a 
week? 

Surely  It  mtist  be  obviotis  to  every  un- 
biased and  intelligent  person  on  both  sides 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  that  America  wanta 
peace. 
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Khrushchev  also  talks  of  peace,  but  It  Is 
strictly  doubletalk.  When  he  uses  the  word. 
It  means  p>eace  only  undn"  subjection  to 
Communist  terror.  'When  we  refer  to  peace, 
we  mean  peace  with  freedom. 

America  has  now  served  notice  that  we 
will  defend  the  free  way  of  life  In  the  stra- 
tegic areas  of  the  world  despite  any  warlike 
moves  the  Kremlin  may  make.  If  we  have 
to  fight,  we  will  fight  In  support  of  our 
treaty  obligations  and  in  defense  of  our 
allies.  Clearly,  if  were  to  fall  to  do  this,  we 
would  only  be  hastening  the  day  of  our  own 
downfall. 

The  trade  union  movement  stands  100 
percent  behind  President  Kennedy  In  the 
firm  stand  he  has  taken  to  resist  any  fur- 
ther Communist  pressure 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  military  expert, 
yet  I  am  fully  confident  that  in  the  event 
of  an  ultimate  showdown  Soviet  Russia 
would  lose  and  the  United  States  would  be 
victorious. 

My  confidence  is  based  on   two  factors: 

First,  the  military  sl^riflcance  of  Rus- 
sia's achievements  in  space  have  been  ex- 
aggerated far  beyond  actuality  for  the  twin 
purpose  of  boosting  Russian  morale  and  In- 
timidating the  free  world. 

Second,  experience  has  shown  that  free 
labor  can  outproduce  slave  labor  and  It 
will  take  Russia  many,  many  years  to  match 
America's  Industrial  capacity 

We  proved  that  In  the  last  war  against 
Hitler  We  will  prove  It  again.  If  necessary, 
against  Khrushchev. 

The  Kremlin  knows  this.  Just  as  well  as  we 
do  That  Is  why  It  has  launched  a  new 
20-year  plan  to  match  the  American  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  American  levels  of  pro- 
duction. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  concern 
in  this  country  about  the  state  of  our 
missile  program,  and  Justifiably  so.  It  is 
not  pleasant  or  encouraging  to  realize  that 
the  Russians  have  been  able  to  outper- 
form us  In  space 

When  President  Kennedy  took  ofBce  In 
January,  he  gave  a  new  emphasis  and  priority 
to  the  missile  program  that  were  pre- 
viously lacking.  The  Air  Force  followed  up 
by  calling  In  union  leaders  to  the  Pentagon 
for  the  first  time  in  February  to  brief  them 
on  the  urgency  of  expediting  the  pro- 
gram. Less  than  2  weeks  later,  the  Build- 
ing and  Construction  Trades  Department  of 
the  AFL-CIO  adopted  a  no -strike  policy  on 
missile  base  Jobs.  Soon  afterward  all  labor 
gave  the  Government  a  no-strlke  pledge 
and  industry  a  no-lockout  pledge  to  Ep>eed 
the  missile  program.  On  this  basis.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  Issued  an  Executive  order  es- 
tablishing machinery  for  the  equitable  ad- 
justment of  disputes  at  missile  sites.  Since 
then,  according  to  ofBclal  records,  time  lost 
due  to  work  stoppages  of  any  kind  has  been 
reduced  to  the  vanishing  point. 

This  Is  an  example  of  the  position  of  the 
trade  union  movement  In  any  national 
emergency.  Traditionally  and  presently,  the 
trade  unions  have  put  the  public  welfare 
first. 

But  other  actions  must  be  taken  too,  if 
the  United  States  Is  to  pull  ahead  In  the 
space  age.  The  emphasis  the  administra- 
tion Is  giving  to  the  space  program  and  the 
prompt  action  of  the  Congress  in  supplying 
the  President  with  the  legislative  measures 
he  needed  is.  In  our  opinion,  a  good  sign — • 
a  sign  that  America  Is  once  again  moving 
ahead. 

I  wish  that  I  could  be  as  optimistic  on 
other  fronts  but  the  truth  is  that  the  legis- 
lative situation  Is  not  generally  good.  On 
the  domestic  economic  front  there  are  a 
multitude  of  problems — and  these  problems 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  International 
situation  and  on  our  capacity  to  meet  the 
Communist  threat. 

The  military  buildup  which  the  Commu- 
nist threat  has  made  necessary  and  the  ad- 
ditional costs  of  the  missile  and  space  pro- 


gram have  provided  a  segment  of  America 
with  the  excuse  they  wanted  for  an  attack 
not  only  on  wages  and  working  conditions 
but  on  social  Justice  legislation. 

The  reactionaries  In  Congress  are  trying 
to  tell  the  i>eople  of  this  country  that  we 
can't  have  guns  and  butter  too.  What  do 
they  mean  by  butter?  They  mean  decent 
housing,  they  mean  adequate  social  security, 
they  mean  school  lunch  programs.  Federal 
aid  to  education,  assistance  to  widows  and 
orphans,  and  unemployment  compensation. 

Yet  these  are  the  things  that  strengthen 
America,  not  weaken  It.  America  Is  not  a 
bank,  not  a  corporation,  not  an  Inanimate 
budget.  It  is  people.  Services  and  pro- 
grams which  help  people  In  the  most  trying 
circumstances  get  back  on  their  feet,  which 
promote  better  education  and  health  and 
wider  understanding  of  American  Ideals  are 
not  only  worth  spending  for — they  are  worth 
fighting  for. 

The  one  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  that  our 
national  economy  will  not  keep  pace  with 
our  growing  population.  With  full  produc- 
tion and  full  employment  America  will  be- 
come Invincible.  But  If  our  economy  turns 
anemic,  If  it  continues  to  suffer  recurring 
bouts  of  recession.  If  mass  unemployment 
becomes  truly  chronic,  then  we  are  In  for 
serious  trouble. 

And  we  are  in  for  serious  trouble  If  we  do 
not  meet  the  problem  posed  by  our  growing 
work  force.  In  the  last  decade,  the  work 
force  grew  at  the  rate  of  820.000  a  year — 
820.000  additional  people  came  Into  the  labor 
m.arket  annually.  We  were  not  able  to  find 
Jobs  for  them — the  unemployment  figures 
prove  that. 

Starting  this  year,  and  for  every  year  of 
the  sixties,  the  labor  force  is  going  to  grow 
at  the  annual  rate  of  1,350,000;  1,350,000 
more  people  every  year.  That's  not  a  guess. 
That's  a  vital  statistic — a  fact  of  the  war- 
time baby  boom. 

That  means  we  must  find  25,000  new  Jobs 
a  week,  every  week  for  the  next  10  years.  Just 
to  put  our  new  workers  Into  gainful  em- 
ployment. That's  a  major  problem  for  a 
democratic  society — and  It  is  one  we  can  and 
must  solve. 

The  Communists  say  our  free  economy  is 
doomed,  that  It  cannot  provide  full  em- 
ployment, that  it  is  bound  to  collapse.  We 
must  prove — and  we  can  prove — they  are 
completely  wrong 

We  can  prove  it  not  by  the  Government 
doing  less  but  by  its  doing  more  to  keep  the 
national  economy  healthy  and  steadily  mov- 
ing forward. 

Only  those  with  limited  vision  and  small 
minds  want  to  cut  back  and  retreat.  Amer- 
ica has  not  come  to  the  end  of  the  road  nor 
has  It  reached  its  last  frontier.  We  can  get 
nowhere  If  we  are  obsessed  with  fear.  Labor 
has  confidence  in  America's  destiny.  We 
look  to  our  Grovernment  for  bold  and  far- 
sighted  leadership  that  will  safeguard  peace 
and  begin  to  build  a  new  era  of  prosperity 

in  the  next  decade 


THE  BERLIN  SITUATION— THE 
SITUATION  IN  BRAZIL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  in 
my  newsletter  to  Oregon  constituents 
dated  September  5.  I  discussed  two  mat- 
ters of  national  importance,  the  Berlin 
situation  and  that  in  Brazil. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
portions  of  the  newsletter  dealing  with 
those  subjects  printed  here  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

September  5.   1961 
No.  12 

Dkar  Friend:  The  announced  intention  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  dis- 


cuss the  Berlin  situation  affords  at  least  a 
chance  that  a  solution  can  be  found  that 
will  avoid  a  nuclear  war.  Our  experience  In 
dealing  with  Russia  over  Germany  does  not 
give  rise  to  any  high  hopes  that  this  effort 
will  be  successful.  But  this  time,  both  sides 
have  the  awful  specter  of  nuclear  war  hang- 
ing over  them  more  closely  than  ever  before. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  agreements  set- 
ting up  the  occupation  zones  In  Germany 
were  meant  to  be  temporary,  pending  a 
permanent  German  peace  treaty  that  would 
reunify  all  ;!ones  and  guarantee  free  elec- 
tions. When  Russia  rejected  free  elections  In 
Its  zone,  France,  the  United  States,  and 
Great  Britain  merged  their  zones  and  held 
free  elections  In   1949. 

Russia  has  tried  ever  since  to  make  Its 
occupation  zone  of  East  Germany  a  sep- 
arate Independent  nation.  As  such,  it  is 
and  has  been  little  more  than  a  Russian  vas- 
sal, looted  by  Russia  after  the  war  and  pro- 
ducing now  largely  for  the  Soviet  Union 
;ather  than  for  Its  own  people.  No  free 
elections  have  ever  t>een  held  there. 

Russia's  moves  to  make  East  Germany  a 
separate  country  have  forced  the  Russians 
into  making  the  tortured  claim  that  the 
division  of  Germany  must  be  considered 
permanent,  while  the  division  of  Berlin  must 
still  be  considered  only  temporary,  even 
though  both  are  provided  for  In  the  same 
agreement. 

Khrushchev  Intends  to  sign  a  separate 
peace  treaty  with  East  Germany,  turning 
over  to  It  Russian  occupation  rights  In  Ber- 
lin. Thus,  he  hopes  to  force  the  West  to 
deal  with  East  Germany  over  access  Into 
West  Berlin  and  In  effect,  recognize  the  East 
German  Government.  In  my  opinion,  this 
treaty  will  be  signed  very  soon,  unless  the 
pending  negotiations  bring  about  an  entirely 
new  situation. 

r.S.     PRESSt-^RE     rOR     NUCLEAR      ARMS     TREATIES 
SHOULD     BE     CONTINTrD) 

Khrushchev  h&s  repeatedly  stated  that  he 
is  determined  to  see  East  Germany  estab- 
lished because  he  fears  a  West  Germany  re- 
armed with  nuclear  weapons.  However,  if 
true,  his  case  is  weak  on  three  grounds. 

First,  adding  East  Germany  to  the  Polish 
buffer  between  West  Germany  and  Russia 
is  not  much  of  a  safety  feature  in  modern 
war.  Khrushchev  himself  has  warned  that 
if  Berlin  erupts  into  nuclear  war,  Russian 
atomic  bombs  will  rain  down  on  the  Greek 
Acropolis,  Italian  orange  groves,  and  on 
Japan,  to  mention  only  the  more  recent 
rattUngs  of  his  nuclear  arsenal. 

Second.  Khrushchev  sbotUd  also  be  told 
that  the  way  to  deal  with  poesible  German 
resurgence  Is  to  negotiate  workable  and 
fully  inspected  treaties  banning  nuclear 
testing  and  controlling  both  nuclear  and 
conventional  arms.  We  have  denied  having 
any  plans  to  give  nuclear  weapons  to  Ger- 
many. But  this  Is  beside  the  point.  We 
cannot  keep  West  Germany  from  developing 
them  any  more  than  Russia  can  keep  Red 

China  from  becoming  a  nuclear  power 
within  a  lew  years. 

France  has  developed  its  own  nuclear  ca- 
pacity, and  Israel  is  doing  the  same,  with- 
out any  help  from  us.  If  Russia  really  fears 
a  rearmed  Germany — and  many  other  na- 
tions do,  too — the  place  to  do  something 
about  it  Is  at  the  negotiating  table  for  a 
nuclear  test  ban  and  a  general  disarmament 
agreement  We  should  keep  the  pressure  on 
Russia  to  resolve  its  professed  fear  of  Ger- 
many through  workable  treaty  controls  gov- 
erning all  nations. 

Third,  Russia's  decision  to  resume  nuclear 
testing  can  only  have  the  effect  of  hasten- 
ing nuclear  development  everywhere.  In 
fact,  this  menacing  and  Irresponsible  deci- 
sion by  Russia  Is  a  long  step  toward  a  world 
war.  whether  West  Germany  has  nuclear 
weapwDns  or  not. 

The  United  States  must  continue  to  press 
the  test  ban  and  disarmament  discussions 
wherever    possible,    and    renew   our    Interest 
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In  them  Jiist  as  soon  as  the  United  Nations 
meets  again  In  a  few  days.  We  sh^ould  al- 
flrm  our  desire  and  Intention  of  asking  the 
IT.N.  to  Intervene  In  Berlin,  11  the  negotia- 
tions with  Russia  fall  to  settle  the  problem. 
In  fact,  I  think  such  negotiations  should  be 
under  U.N.  auspices. 

It  Is  always  possible  to  meet  force  with 
force,  when  It  becomes  necessary.  The  great 
trial  for  American  statesmanship  is  to  find 
a  policy  which  will  prevent  force  from  being 
used  at  all. 

rORFJGN    REXiATICNS    COMMITTEE    STUDIES    BSAZIL 
CRISIS 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
received  a  briefing  from  State  Department 
oflicials  on  the  political  situation  in  Brazil. 
where  the  sudden  resignation  of  President 
QuadroR  has  left  that  country  in  the  lurch  of 
a  power  struggle  between  the  political  left 
and  right. 

Senator  Hickknlooper,  of  Iowa,  and  I  were 
unable  to  attend  the  recent  alliance  for 
progress  conference  because  the  Senate  did 
not  finish  the  foreign  aid  bill  until  the  con- 
ference was  over.  But  one  misconception 
about  It  should  be  cleared  up.  The  United 
States  did  pledge  aid  up  to  $20  billion  over 
the  next  10  years;  but  only  on  the  assump- 
tion that  reforms  are  undertaken  in  the  re- 
cipient countries  which  will  make  our  aid 
productive  and  meaningful.  The  U.S.  posi- 
tion  is:    No  reforms,   no  money. 

This  is  why  the  resignation  of  President 
Quadros  may  have  a  strong  bearing  on  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Brazil  has  half  the 
population  and  half  the  land  area  of  Latin 
America.  What  happens  in  Latin  America 
depends  a  lot  more  on  the  future  course  of 
Brazil  than  upon  anything  the  United  States 
does,  even  through  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program. 

At  the  time  of  his  resignation,  the  Quadros 
program  of  land  and  tax  reform  was  being 
blocked  by  determined  opposition  in  Brazil. 
If  Brazil  Is  unwilling  or  unable  to  follow 
constitutional  proced\u-es  and  to  live  up  to 
the  alliance  for  progress  requirements,  the 
program  may  never  get  off  the  ground.  Am- 
bassador Gordon  has  a  challenging  and  diffi- 
cult time  awaiting  him  in  Brasilia. 


AGREEMENT  WITH  GOVERNMENT 
OP  FRANCE  ON  COOPERATION  IN 
THE  USES  OP  ATOMIC  ENERGY- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  read  and  referred  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy: 

To  the  Ccmgress  of  the  United  States: 

For  some  time  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  have  been 
taking  steps  toward  the  introduction  of 
the  most  modern  wear>ons  into  NATO 
forces.  Among  these  measures  is  the 
introduction  Into  forces  of  our  NATO 
allies  of  weapons  capable  of  delivering 
nuclear  warheads.  Such  steps  have  been 
proceeding  for  some  time  following  the 
considered  judgment  and  agreement  of 
the  NATO  governments.  The  objective 
is  to  achieve  the  most  effective  pattern 
of  NATO  military  defensive  strength. 
In  view  of  the  well-known  purely  defen- 
sive purposes  of  the  alliance,  the  intro- 
duction of  modem  weapons  into  NATO 
forces  to  take  account  of  technological 
developments  is  in  no  way  a  cause  for 
legitimate  concern  on  the  part  of  other 
countries. 

Article    III    of    the    North    Atlantic 
Treaty  calls  upon  the  members  of  the 


alliance  to  maintain  their  capacities  to 
resist  armed  attack  through  effective 
self-help  and  mutual  aid.  As  part  of 
its  contribution  to  the  strength  of  the 
alliance,  the  United  States  has  entered 
into  a  number  of  agreements  through 
which  we  cooperate  with  NATO  allies  in 
the  uses  of  atomic  energy  for  mutual  de- 
fense purposes.  These  agreements  have 
been  concluded  pursuant  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  All 
of  these  agreements  are  designed  to  im- 
plement the  NATO  objectives  for  main- 
taining the  most  modern  weapons  and 
techniques  in  NATO  forces. 

We  have  just  concluded  an  agreement 
with  the  Government  of  F^-ance  which 
is  essentially  the  same  as  agreements 
previously  concluded  with  a  number  of 
other  NATO  allies  for  cooperation  in  the 
uses  of  atomic  energy  for  mutual  defense 
purposes.  This  agreement  will  make 
possible  effective  cooF>eration  with  FTrance 
in  NATO  mutual  defense  planning  and 
in  the  training  of  French  NATO  forces. 
Training  of  certain  French  NATO  forces 
which  play  a  significant  role  in  B'lro- 
pean  defense  cannot  proceed  to  conclu- 
sion until  this  agrreement  becomes  effec- 
tive. This  agreement  should  be  brought 
into  effect  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  order 
that  we  can  promptly  and  fully  utilize 
the  potential  of  French  military  forces  in 
the  development  of  our  NATO  defensive 
strength.  In  light  of  the  probable  time 
remaining  for  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress and  in  view  of  the  provisions  of 
section  123d  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  it  appears  that  nor- 
mally it  would  not  be  possible  to  bring 
this  agreement  into  effect  until  the  next 
session  of  the  Congress.  Accordingly.  I 
would  appreciate  action  by  the  Congress 
during  the  current  session  which  would 
permit  the  agreement  to  come  into  force 
promptly. 

I  understand  and  resp>ect  the  impor- 
tance of  mature  consideration  in  the 
Congress  of  agreements  of  this  sort,  but 
I  believe  that  in  the  present  case  there 
are  compelling  reasons  for  rapid  action. 
The  gravity  of  the  international  situa- 
tion, and  in  particular  the  Soviet  threat 
to  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin,  have 
made  it  a  matter  of  first  importance  that 
the  unity  of  the  North  Atlantic  nations 
should  be  sustained.  The  Government  of 
FYance,  in  this  crisis,  has  behaved  with 
great  firmness,  and  the  stanch  and  de- 
termined position  of  President  de  Gaulle, 
in  particiilar,  has  reinforced  the  We.st. 
In  these  circumstances,  I  deem  It  of 
great  importance  that  we  should  proceed 
promptly  with  such  a  joint  undertaking 
as  this  one,  carefully  matured  in  pro- 
longed negotiation.  As  has  already  been 
explained  in  informal  discussions  with 
interested  Members  of  the  Congress,  the 
present  agreement  provides  for  a  limited 
release  of  information  to  carefully  se- 
lected personnel.  Careful  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  insure  that  all  neces- 
sary security  requirements  are  met.  and 
the  inclusion  of  France  among  NATO 
countries  participating  in  this  general 
undertaking  is  an  important  step  for- 
ward at  a  moment  in  which  such  a  step 
has  a  wider  significance  than  usual.  It 
is  for  these  reasons  Ihat  I  urge  upon 
the  Congress  appropriate  special  actions 


to  permit  the  agreement  to  come  into 
force. 

In  accordance  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  I  am  submitting 
to  each  House  of  the  Congress  an  au- 
thoritative copy  of  the  agreement  with 
the  Government  of  France.  I  am  trans- 
mitting also  a  copy  of  the  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  which  forwarded 
to  me  an  authoritative  copy  of  the  agree- 
ment, a  copy  of  the  joint  letter  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission recommending  my  approval  of 
the  agreement,  and  a  copy  of  my  memo- 
randum in  reply  thereto  which  contained 
my  approval. 

JOHN  F.  Kennedy. 

The  Wnm  House.  September  7,  1961. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills  of  the  Sen- 
ate, severally  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  200.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  relative  to  employment  for  certain 
adult  Indians  on  or  near  Indian  reserva- 
tions," approved   Augvist  3,   1956; 

S.  902.  An  act  u:)  amend  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1058,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

S.  1719  An  act  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  resi>ect  to  Indian 
reservation  roads. 

S.  2051.  An  act  to  afford  children  of  cer- 
tain deceased  veterans  who  were  eligible  for 
the  benefits  .f  the  War  Orphans  Educational 
Assistance  Act  of  1956  but  who,  because  of 
residence  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
were  unable  to  receive  such  assistance  prior 
to  enactment  of  Public  Law  85-460,  addi- 
tional time  to  complete  their  education;  and 

S  2241  An  act  to  donate  to  the  Jicarilla 
Apache  Tribe  of  the  Jicarilla  Reservation, 
N  Mex  .  approximately  391.43  acres  of  fed- 
erally owned  laud. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1768)  to 
provide  for  the  restoration  to  Indian 
tribes  of  unclaimed  per  capita  and  other 
individual  payments  of  tribal  trust  funds, 
with  amendments,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R. 
43171  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  and  incorporate  therein 
provisions  for  the  payment  of  annuities 
to  widows  and  certain  dependents  of  the 
judges  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States;  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  tliat  Mr.  Mills. 
Mr.  King  of  California,  Mr.  O'Brien  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Mason,  and  Mr.  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7391)  to 
promote  the  conservation  of  migratory 
waterfowl  by  the  acquisition  of  wet  lands 
and  other  essential  waterfowl  habitat, 
and  for  other  purpo.ses;  asked  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
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that  Mr.  Bonner.  Mr.  George  P.  Miller, 
Mr.  DiNGELL,  Mr.  Pelly,  and  Mr.  Ells- 
worth were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  furthei-  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  8666.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  Im- 
provement and  strengthening  of  the  interna- 
tional relations  of  the  United  States  by 
promoting  better  mutual  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  through 
educational  and  cultural  exchanges;  and 

H.R.  9000.  An  act  to  extend  for  two  addi- 
tional years  the  expired  provisions  of  Public 
Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Congress,  and  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  and 
for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  CALEND.\R 

The  bill  (H.R.  9000)  to  extend  for 
2  additional  years  the  expired  provisions 
of  Pubhc  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Con- 
gress, and  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958,  and  for  other  purp>oses, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  placed  on 
the  calendar. 


MUTUAL    EDUCATIONAL    AND    CUL- 
TURAL EXCHANGE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  bill  tH.R.  8666),  to 
provide  for  the  improvement  and 
strengthening  of  the  international  re- 
lations of  the  United  States  by  promot- 
ing better  mutual  understanding  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world  through  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchanges,  which 
was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
the  bill  was  passed  by  the  House.  I 
move  that  it  be  amended  by  striking  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  Senate  bill 
1154.  to  provide  fo*-  the  improvement 
and  strengthening  of  the  international 
relations  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
moting better  mutual  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  through 
educational  and  cultural  exchanges. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendment,  request  a  conference  there- 
on with  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Mr.  Fulbright.  Mr. 
SPARKMAN,  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Wiley. 
and  Mr.  Hickenlooper  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  without 
losing  the  floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  order.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quoinim  call 
be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr 
BocGS  in  the  chair'.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  2395"  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide 
reduced  annuities  to  male  employees  who 
have  attained  age  62.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution iS.  Con.  Res.  39  >  to  print  3.000 
copies  of  a  compilation  of  the  hearings, 
reports,  and  committee  prints  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Pohcy  Ma- 
chinery. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  tS.  1807) 
to  authorize  the  disposition  of  land  no 
longer  needed  for  the  Chilocco  Indian 
Industrial  School  at  Chilocco,  Okla  ,  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  receded  from  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  685'  to  amend  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Sui-vey  Commissioned  Of- 
ficers Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  severally  agreed  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  follow- 
ing bills  of  the  House: 

H  R.  6309.  An  act  to  amend  title  VI  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended, 
in  order  to  Increase  certain  limitations  in 
payments  on  account  of  operating  differen- 
tial subsidy  under  such  title; 

HR.6732  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended,  to  encourage 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  Amer- 
ican-flag vessels  built  in  American  ship- 
yards; and 

H.R.  6974  An  act  to  amend  section  607 
(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as 
amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R  1777.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
portation of  fraudulent  State  tax  stamps  In 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H  R  7259  An  act  to  waive  section  142  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  U.S.  district  court  for  the  western  dis- 


trict of  Louisiana  Lafayette  division,  holding 
court  at  Lafayette.  La.; 

H.R  7932  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
2.  1948.  so  as  to  repeal  portions  thereof  re- 
lating to  residual  rights  In  certain  land  on 
Santa  Rosa  Island,  Pla.; 

H  R  8291  An  act  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  the  assistance  ren- 
dered to  certain  migrants  and  refugees: 

H  R  8556  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  require 
certain  additional  Information  to  be  filed 
by  an  applicant  for  a  scholarship  or  fellow- 
ship, and  for  other  purposes: 

H  R  8558  An  act  to  amen  1  section  303(a) 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  organization  of  the  Btireau  of  Public 
Roads,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR  8678  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  a  portion  of  the  Henry  G.  Shirley 
Memorial  Highway  and  other  highways  on 
the  Pentagon  road  network  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H  J.  Res  459  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  cer- 
tain lands  in  Prince  Georges  and  Charles 
Counties.  Md  ,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE   BILLS    AND   JOINT   RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles,  and  referi-ed,  as  indicated: 

H.R.  1777.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  trans- 
portation of  fraudulent  State  tax  stamps  in 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

H  R  7259.  An  act  to  waive  section  142  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  US  district  court  for  the  western  dis- 
tricts of  Louisiana.  Lafayette  division,  hold- 
ing court  at  Lafayette,  La.:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

H.R  7932  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
2.  1948.  so  as  to  repeal  portions  thereof  re- 
lating to  residual  rights  in  certain  land  on 
Santa  Rosa  Island.  Fla  ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  8291  An  act  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  the  assistance  ren- 
dered to  certain  migrants  and  refugees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

H.R  8556  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  require 
certain  additional  Information  to  be  filed  by 
an  applicant  for  a  scholarship  or  fellowship, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

HH.8558  An  act  to  amend  section  303ia) 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R  8678.  An  act  \o  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  a  portion  of  the  Henry  G.  Shirley 
Memorial  Highway  and  other  highways  on 
the  Pentagon  road  network  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.J.  Res  459  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  certain 
lands  in  Prince  Georges  and  Charles  Coun- 
ties. Md..  and  for  other  purjx>ses:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENT   OF   SMALL   BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  S.  902. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Bvrdick  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
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Representatives  to  the  biU  (S.  902)  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958.  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was,  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

Tbat  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small 
Business  Investment  Act  Amendments  of 
1961'. 

Sec.  2.  Section  103  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■■  ( 3 )  the  terms  'small  business  Investment 
company,  'company',  and  'licensee'  mean 
a  company  approved  by  the  Administration 
to  operate  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  Issued  a  license  as  provided  in  section 
301(C);";    and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  "  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5),  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  ( 6 )  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (6)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  the  term  'license'  means  a  license  is- 
sued by  the  Administration  as  provided  In 
secUon  301(c)." 

Stc.  3  (a)  Section  302(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "In 
order  to  facilitate  the  formation  and  growth 
of  small  business  Investment  companies,  the 
Administration  Is  hereby  authorized,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  law 
(but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  necessary 
funds  are  not  available  to  the  company  in- 
volved from  private  sources) .  to  purchase  the 
debentures  of  any  such  company  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  lesser  of  $500,000 
or  the  amount  of  the  paid-in  capital  and 
surplus  of  the  company  from  other  sources; 
but  debentures  of  a  small  business  Invest- 
ment company  may  be  purchased  by  the  Ad- 
ministration under  this  subsection  only 
during  such  period  (In  no  case  ending  more 
than  three  years  after  the  date  of  the  Is- 
suance of  Its  license  under  section  301(c)  or 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  Amendments  of  1961, 
whichever  Is  later)  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
Administration . " 

(b)  Section  302(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1  percent  of  its  capital  and 
surplus"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "2 
percent  of  Its  capital  and  surplus". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
303(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"Is  authorized"  the  following:  "(but  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  necessary  funds  are  not 
available  to  the  company  Involved  from 
private  sources)  ". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  303(b) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  total  amount  of  obligations  of  any  one 
company  which  may  be  purchased  and  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  by  the  Administra- 
tion under  this  subsection  (including  com- 
mitments to  purchase  such  obligations) 
shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  paid-in 
capital  and  surplus  of  such  company  or 
$5,000,000,  whichever  is  less." 

(c)  Section  303(b)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "All  loans  made  by 
the  Administration  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  of  such  sound  value  as  reasonably 
to  assure  repayment." 

(d)(1)  Section  303  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  The  proceeds  of  loans  made  by  the 
Administration  to  small  business  invest- 
ment companies  under  subsection  (b)  shall 
not  be  used  by  such  companies  for  invest- 
ments and  loans  aggregating  more  than 
$500,000  in  the  case  of  any  single  enterprise. 
Accordingly,  so  long  as  any  portion  of  a 
loan  made  by  the  Administration  to  a  small 
business    investment   company   under   sub- 


section (b)  remains  unpaid,  such  company 
shall  maintain  Eissets  consisting  of  cash,  eli- 
gible Government  obligations,  and  portfolio 
investments  and  loans  which  do  not  exceed 
$500,000  in  the  case  of  any  single  enterprise 
equal  In  total  face  value  to  no  less  than 
the  unpaid  principal  amount  of  the  loan 
under  subsection    (b)." 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  loans 
disbursed  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration under  section  303(b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act;  ex- 
cept that  such  amendment  shall  not  ajiply 
with  respect  to  any  such  loans  disbursed 
pursuant  to  a  commitment  or  loan  authoriza- 
tion issued  by  the  Administration  before 
such  date. 

Sec.  5.  Section  304  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  Equity  capital  provided  to  incor- 
porated small  business  concerns  under  this 
section  may  be  provided  directly  or  in  co- 
operation with  other  investors,  incorporated 
or  unincorporated,  through  agreements  to 
participate  on  an  immediate  bfisis.  " 

Sec.  6.  Section  305(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "other  lending  institutions"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "other  lenders. 
Incorporated   or   unincorporated.". 

Sec.  7.  Section  308(a)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Wherever  practicable  the  operations 
of  a  small  business  investment  company,  in- 
cluding the  generation  of  business,  may  be 
undertaken  in  cooperation  with  banks  or 
other  investors  or  lenders,  incorporated  or 
unincorporated,  and  any  servicing  or  initial 
investigation  required  for  loans  or  acquisi- 
tions of  securities  by  the  company  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  may  be  handled 
through  such  banks  or  other  investors  or 
lenders  on  a  fee  basis.  Any  small  biislness 
investment  company  may  receive  fees  for 
services  rendered  to  such  banks,  and  other 
Investors  and  lenders." 

Sec.  8.  Title  III  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  308  the  following  new  sections; 

"ENFORCEMENT    PROCEDtltES 

"Sec.  309.  (a)  A  license  may  be  revoked  by 
the  Administration — 

"(1)  for  false  statements  knowingly  made 
in  any  WTitten  statement  required  under  this 
title,  or  under  any  regulation  Issued  under 
this  title  by  the  Administration,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining   the   license; 

"(2)  because  of  facts  coming  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Administration  which  existed 
prior  to  the  time  the  license  was  Issued  and 
which.  If  known  at  that  time,  would  have 
justified  the  Administration  In  refusing  to 
Issue  the  license; 

"(3)  for  willful  or  repeated  violation  of. 
or  willful  or  rep>eated  failure  to  observe,  any 
provision  of  this  Act; 

"(4)  for  willful  or  repeated  vlolatioh  of, 
or  willful  or  repeated  failure  to  observe,  any 
rule  or  regulation  of  the  Administration  au- 
thorized by  this  Act;  or 

"(5)  for  violation  of.  or  failure  to  observe, 
any  cease  and  desist  order  issued  by  the 
Administration  under  this  section. 

"(b)  Where  a  licensee  has  not  complied 
with  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  of  any 
regulation  issued  under  this  Act  by  the  .Ad- 
ministration, the  Administration  may  order 
such  licensee  to  cease  and  desist  from  such 
action  or  failure  to  act;  and  the  Adminis- 
tration may  further  order  such  licensee  to 
take  such  action  or  to  refrain  from  such 
action  as  the  Administration  deems  neces- 
sary to  ensure  compliance  with  the  Act  .ind 
the  regulations.  The  Administration  may 
also  suspend  the  license  of  such  llcensae  un- 


til   the    licensee    has    compiled    with    such 
or(Jer, 

"(c)  Before  revoking  a  license  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a),  or  Issuing  a  cease  and 
desist  order  or  suspending  a  license  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b),  the  Administration 
shall  serve  upon  the  licensee  involved  an 
order  to  show  cause  why  an  order  revoking 
the  license  or  a  cease  and  desist  order  or  an 
f)rder  suspending  the  license  should  not  be 
issued.  Any  such  order  to  show  cause  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  the  matters  of  fact 
and  law  asserted  by  the  .Administration  and 
the  legal  authority  and  jurisdiction  under 
which  a  hearing  is  to  be  held,  and  shall  in- 
form the  licensee  that  a  hearing  will  be 
held  before  the  Administration  at  a  time  and 
place  stated  in  the  order.  If  after  hearing, 
or  a  waiver  thereof,  the  Administration  de- 
termines on  the  record  that  an  order  re- 
voking the  license  or  a  cease  and  desist 
order  or  an  order  suspending  the  license 
should  issue.  It  shall  isstie  such  order,  which 
shall  include  a  statement  of  the  findings  of 
the  Administration  and  the  grounds  and 
reasons  therefor  and  si>eclfy  the  effective 
date  of  the  order,  and  shall  cause  the  order 
to  be  served  on  the  licensee. 

"(d)  The  Administration  may  require  by 
subpena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  all  books. 
papers,  and  documents  relating  to  the  hear- 
ing from  any  place  in  the  United  States. 
Witnesses  summoned  before  the  Administra- 
tion shall  be  paid  by  the  party  at  whose  in- 
stance they  were  called  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  In  case  of  disobedience 
to  a  subpena.  the  Administration,  or  any 
party  to  a  proceeding  before  the  Administra- 
tion, may  invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  of 
the  United  States  in  requiring  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  books,  papers,  and  documents. 

"(el  An  order  issued  by  the  Administra- 
tion under  this  section  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  unless  within  thirty  days  after 
the  service  thereof  the  licensee  ap]>eals  to 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  such  licensee  has  Its  princi- 
pal place  of  business  by  filing  with  the 
clerk  of  such  court  a  petition  praying  that 
the  Administration's  order  be  set  aside  or 
modified  in  the  manner  stated  in  the  peti- 
tion. After  the  expiration  of  such  thirty 
days,  a  petition  may  be  filed  only  by  leave 
of  court  on  a  showing  of  reasonable  grounds 
for  failure  to  file  the  petition  theretofore. 
The  clerk  of  the  court  shall  Immediately 
cause  a  copy  of  the  petition  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Administration,  and  the  Administra- 
tion shall  thereupon  certify  and  file  in  the 
court  a  transcript  of  the  record  upon  which 
the  order  complained  of  was  entered.  If 
before  such  record  is  filed  the  Administra- 
tion amends  or  sets  aside  its  order,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  the  petitioner  may  amend  the 
petition  within  such  time  as  the  court  may 
determine,  on  notice  to  the  Administration. 
The  filing  of  a  petition  for  review  shall  not 
of  itself  stay  or  suspend  the  operation  of 
the  order  of  the  Administration,  but  the 
court  of  appeals  in  Its  di.scretion  may  re- 
strain or  suspend,  in  whole  or  In  part,  the 
operation  of  the  order  pending  the  final 
hearing  and  determination  of  the  petition. 
The  proceedings  in  such  cases  in  the  court 
of  appeals  shall  be  made  a  preferred  cause 
and  shall  be  e.xpedited  in  every  way.  The 
court  may  affirm,  modify,  or  set  aside  the 
order  of  the  Administration.  If  the  court 
determines  that  the  just  and  proper  disposi- 
tion of  the  case  requires  the  taking  of  addi- 
tional evidence,  the  court  shall  order  the 
Administration  to  reopen  the  hearing  for 
the  taking  of  such  evidence,  in  such  manner 
and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
court  may  deem  proper.  The  Administra- 
tion may  modify  its  findings  as  to  the  facts, 
or  make  new  findings,  by  reason  of  the  ad- 
ditional evidence  so  taken,  and  it  shall  file 


Its  modified  or  new  findings  and  the  amend- 
ments, if  any.  of  Its  order,  with  the  record 
of  svich  additional  evidence.  No  objection 
to  an  order  of  the  Administration  shall  be 
considered  by  the  cotu-t  unless  such  objec- 
tion was  urged  before  the  Administration 
or.  if  it  was  not  so  urged,  unless  there  were 
reasonable  grounds  for  failure  to  do  so.  The 
judgment  and  decree  of  the  court  affirming. 
modifying,  or  setting  aside  any  such  order 
of  the  Administration  shall  be  subject  only 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certification  or  certiorari  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

"(f)  If  any  licensee  against  which  an 
order  Is  Issued  under  this  section  falls  to 
obey  the  order,  the  Administration  may  ap- 
ply to  the  United  State*  court  of  appeals. 
Within  the  circuit  where  the  licensee  has  Its 
princlp>al  place  of  business,  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  order,  and  shall  file  a  transcript 
of  the  record  upon  which  the  order  com- 
plained of  was  entered.  Upon  the  filing  of 
the  application  the  court  shall  caiise  notice 
thereof  to  be  served  on  the  licensee.  The 
evidence  to  be  considered,  the  procedure  to 
be  followed,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
shall  be  the  same  as  is  provided  In  subsection 
(ei  for  applications  to  set  aside  or  modify 
orders.  The  proceedings  in  such  cases  shall 
be  made  a  preferred  cause  and  shall  be  ex- 
pedited In  every  way. 

"investigations 
"Sec.  310  The  Administration  may  make 
such  Investigations  as  it  deems  necessary  to 
determine  whether  a  licensee  or  any  other 
person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage 
In  any  acts  or  practices  which  constitute  or 
will  constitute  a  violation  of  any  provision 
of  this  Act.  or  of  any  rule  or  regulation  tin- 
der this  Act,  or  of  any  order  issued  under 
this  Act.  The  Administration  shall  permit 
any  person  to  file  with  It  a  statement  in 
wTlting,  under  oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  determine,  as  to  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances  concerning  the  mat- 
ter to  be  Investigated.  For  the  purpose  of 
any  Investigation,  the  Administration  Is  em- 
powered to  administer  oaths  and  aflarmations, 
subpena  witnesses,  compel  their  attendance, 
take  evidence,  and  require  the  production  of 
any  books,  papers,  and  documents  which 
are  relevant  to  the  inquiry.  Such  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  erf  any 
such  records  may  be  required  from  any  place 
in  the  United  States.  In  case  of  contumacy 
by.  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  Issued  to. 
any  person.  Including  a  licensee,  the  Ad- 
ministration may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any 
court  of  the  United  States  within  the  juris- 
diction of  which  such  Investigation  or  pro- 
ceeding Is  carried  on,  or  where  such  person 
resides  or  carries  on  business.  In  requiring 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  books,  papers,  and 
documents;  and  such  court  may  Issue  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  before 
the  Administration,  there  to  produce  records, 
if  so  ordered,  or  to  give  testimony  touching 
the  matter  under  investigation.  Any  failure 
to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be 
punished  by  stich  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof.  All  process  in  any  such  case  may 
be  served  in  the  judicial  district  whereof 
such  person  Is  an  inhabitant  or  wherever 
he  may  be  found. 

"INJUNCTIONS    AND    OTHEH    ORDERS 

"Sec.  311.  (a)  Whenever.  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Administration,  a  license  or  any  other 
person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in 
any  acts  or  practices  which  constitute  or  will 
constitute  a  violation  of  any  provision  of 
this  Act,  or  of  any  rule  or  regulation  under 
this  Act,  or  of  any  order  Issued  under  this 
Act.  the  Administration  may  make  applica- 
tion to  the  proper  district  court  of  the  United 
States  or  a  United  States  court  of  any  place 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  for  an  order  enjoining  such  acts  or 
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practices,  or  for  an  order  enforcing  com- 
pliance with  such  provision,  rule,  regulation, 
or  order,  and  such  courts  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion of  such  actions  and,  upon  a  showing  by 
the  Administration  that  such  licensee  or 
other  person  has  engaged  or  Is  about  to  en- 
gage in  any  such  acts  or  practices,  a  perma- 
nent or  temporary  injunction,  restraining 
order,  or  other  order,  shall  be  granted  with- 
out bond.  The  proceedings  in  such  a  case 
shall  be  made  a  preferred  cause  and  shall  be 
expedited  in  every  way. 

"(b)  In  any  such  proceeding  the  court  as 
a  court  of  equity  may.  to  such  extent  as  it 
deems  necessary,  take  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  the  licensee  or  licensees  and  the  assets 
thereof,  wherever  located:  and  the  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  in  any  such  proceeding  to 
appoint  a  trustee  or  receiver  to  hold  or  ad- 
minister under  the  direction  of  the  court 
the  asset*  so  possessed." 

Sec.  9  Section  502  of  the  Small  Buhiness 
Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended— 

(  1 )  by  striking  out  •■$250.000'  In  paragraph 
(3)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "»350.0O0'; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "ten"  where  it  first  ap- 
pears in  paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  In  heu 
thereof  "twenty-five". 

Sec.  10.  la)  Section  301(a>  of  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a  1  A  small  business  investment  company 
shall  be  an  Incorporated  body,  organized  and 
chartered  under  State  law  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  performing  the  functions  and  con- 
ducting the  acliviUes  contemplated  under 
this  titie,  which  has  succession  for  a  period 
of  not  less  tha.n  thirty  years  unless  sooner 
dissolved  by  its  .'shareholders  and  possesses 
the  power  reasonably  necessary  to  perform 
such  functions  and  conduct  such  activities. 
The  area  in  which  the  company  Is  to  con- 
duct its  operations,  and  the  establishment 
of  branch  oflBces  or  agencies  (If  authorized 
by  the  articles  of  incorporation),  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Adminis- 
tration." 

(b)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
301(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "In  determining  whether  to  approve  the 
establishment  of  such  a  company  and  its 
proposed  articles  of  incorporation"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "In  determining 
whether  to  approve  such  a  company's  arti- 
cles of  incorporation  and  permit  it  to  oper- 
ate under  the  provisions  of  this  Act". 

f2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  301(c) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"After  consideration  of  all  relevant  factors. 
If  it  approves  the  company's  articles  of  In- 
corporation, the  Administration  may  In  Its 
discretion  approve  the  company  to  operate 
tinder  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  Issue 
the  company  a  license  for  such  operation." 
(3)  Section  301  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subsections  (d) 
and  (e). 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  308(b) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  otn  "or- 
ganized under  this  .Act"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "operating  under  the  pro^-lsions  of 
this  Act". 

(d)  Section  308  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsections  (di,  (ei,  and 
(f)  and  redesignating  subsection  (g)  as  sub- 
section (d),  and  by  striking  out  "organized 
under  this  Act"  In  the  subsection  so  redes- 
ignated and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "oper- 
ating under  the  provisions  of  this  Act". 

(e)  SecUon  309  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
approval  of  Slate  chartered  companies  for 
operations  under  this  Act  i  is  repealed. 

(f)  Title  IV  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

(g)  (1)  Tlie  table  of  contenu  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out 

"Sec.  309.  Approving  State  chartered  com- 
panies for  operations  under  this 
Act." 

and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"Sec.  309.  Enforcement  procedures. 


"Sec.  310.  Investigations. 

"Sec.  311.  Injunctions  and  other  orders." 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  oX  such  Act  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out 

"TrrLs  IV — Convoision  of  Stats  Chaktered 
Investment  Companies  and  State  Devel- 
opMENi   Companies" 

(hi  ( 1 )  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (b) . 

(2)  Section  20  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
Is  repealed 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(ci  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "by  law"  the  following:  "(Includ- 
ing the  payment  of  administrative  ex- 
penses I  ". 

Sbc.  11  Section  4(c)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness .Act  Is  amended — 

(It  by  striking  out  "•1.000,000 .000"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$1,150,000,000";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$250,000,000"  In  the 
eighth  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•■$400,000,000  •. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  mo\rt 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House,  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Robert- 
son. Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr. 
Froxmire,  Mr  Long  of  Missouri,  Mrs. 
Neubepger,  Mr.  Be.all.  Mr.  BENTfrrr,  Mr. 
J.^viTs,  and  Mr.  Tower  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954.  RELATING  TO 
PAYMENT  OF  ANNUITIES  TO 
CERTAIN  WIDOWS  AND  DEPEND- 
ENTS OF  JUDGES  OF  U.S.  TAX 
COURT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  H.R.  4317. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chain  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives announcing  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  4317'  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  incorporate 
therein  provisions  for  the  payment  of 
annuities  to  widows  and  certain  depend- 
ents of  the  judges  of  the  Tax  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  requesting  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments, 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Kerr.  Mr.  Long  of  Loui- 
siana. Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  and 
Mr.  Carlson  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


CONTINUAL  EXPANSION  OP  FED- 
ERAL ACTIVITIES  AND  CONTIN- 
UED GROWTH  OF  FEDERAL  PAY- 
ROLL 

Mr.  BENNETT.    Mr.  President,  in  its 
issue  of  August  31,  1961,  the  Iron  County 
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Record,  published  in  Cedar  City.  Utah, 
printed  an  editorial  expressing  dismay 
with  the  continual  expansion  of  Federal 
activities  in  the  American  life,  and  a 
continued  growth  of  the  Federal  payroll. 

Because  the  editorial  expresses  so  apt- 
ly the  problem  which  grows  out  of  the 
natural  tendency  for  bureaucracy  to  ex- 
pand. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
he.  printed  at  this  p>oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Draw  in  the  Hand 

Some  startUng  statistics  regarding  Fed- 
eral employment  were  brought  out  recently 
in  a  newsletter  of  Senator  Wallace  F.  Ben- 
nett, of  Utah.  In  the  letter  Senator  Ben- 
nett stated  that  at  the  end  of  June  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  2.419,681  on  the  pay- 
rolls. 

Our  Government  is.  growing  and  it  Is  a 
constant  growth  thrt  we  In  southern  Utah 
cannot  help  but  see  and  witness. 

As  Senator  Bennett  points  out  the  big 
bul'dup  In  defense  is  not  the  only  reason 
for  the  steady  growth.  He  states:  "Today 
we  are  In  a  phase  of  military  expansion.  Is 
this  the  reason  for  this  fantastic  increase 
in  Federal  personnel?  Can  we  blame  It  on 
defense?" 

In  answer  to  his  own  question  he  pwinted 
out  that  "of  the  31.519  (Federal  employees) 
added  to  the  Government  payroll  in  June, 
for  example,  only  1,874  were  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  remaining  29,645  were 
in  other  agencies  of  the  Government." 

Utah.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  past, 
has  the  largest  ratio  of  Federal  employees 
of  any  of  the  50  States;  Cedar  City,  it  is  safe 
in  stating,  has  the  largest  ratio  of  Federal 
employees  in   the  southern   Utah   area. 

Just  look  around  you  and  see  the  growth 
of  our  governmental  offices  in  Cedar  City 
alone  and  none  of  these  offices  are  connected 
with  the  military  and  defense  increase  of 
the  Government. 

At  one  time  the  Federal  building,  or  post 
office  building,  was  sufficient  to  house  the 
Federal  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  In 
Cedar  City.  At  the  present  time  the  Federal 
building  Is  so  completely  inadequate  that  at 
least  three  separate  office  buildings  are  hous- 
ing Federal  agencies. 

The  Forest  Service  has  expanded  its  offices 
to  a  location  on  Harding  Avenue  and  at  the 
present  time  is  looking  for  additional  office 
space.  Additional  needs  as  reported  to  the 
Cedar  City  Chamber  of  Commerce  Is  4,000 
square  feet. 

Last  year  the  Selective  Service  office,  once 
located  In  the  Federal  building  was  forced 
out  and  offices  were  relocated  above  Mullett 
Jewelry  on  Main  Street.  This  office  requires 
one  employee  and  of  course  an  extensive  fil- 
ing system,  but  it  nevertheless  overflowed 
the  Federal  building. 

Other  governmental  agencies  include  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  which  has 
taken  over  a  sizable  area  of  the  second  floor 
of  the  Parks  Office  Building  Just  this  last 
year. 

On  the  State  level  the  growth  In  Cedar 
City  has  been  as  great  a.s  or  greater  than  the 
Federal  agencies.  Not  too  many  years  ago 
the  employment  security  offices  were  built  In 
Cedar  City  to  house  that  operation.  The 
State  road  department  and  the  State  high- 
way patrol  have  expanded  their  facilities  on 
North  Main  Street  and  the  fish  and  game  de- 
partment has  taken  over  several  offices  In 
the  Parks  Offlce  Building  when  the  regional 
office,  one  of  four  in  the  State,  was  opened 
in  Cedar  City.  Plans  are  now  being  formu- 
lated for  the  construction  of  a  new  building 
to  house  the  flsh  and  game  regional  offices. 

In  addition  the  State  engineer  has  opened 
up  an  offlce  in  Cedar  City,  also  located  in 
the  Parks  Offlce  Building. 


Then  there  are  other  agencies  such  ;vb  the 
division  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  located 
In  the  Parks  Office  Building — a  State  agency; 
the  Iron  County  Committee  on  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation,  a  Federal  as- 
sistance program  located  In  the  Parry  Build- 
ing at  170  North  Main  In  Cedar  City;  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  a  federally  con- 
trolled program  that  was  previously  located 
in  the  Parry  Building  but  which  now  has 
taken  offices  In  the  Bulloch  Building  along 
with  the  ASC  offices  and  an  offlce  ot  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  Is  slated  to 
open,  also  in  the  Bulloch  Building. 

Federal  Aviation  Agency  is  located  at  the 
Cedar  City  Municipal  Airport  and  con.struc- 
tion  work  is  now  being  performed  on  a  power- 
line  and  radar  unit  to  be  installed  on  Cedar 
Mountain  which  will  be  operated  on  a  year- 
round.  24-hour-a-day  basis,  it  is  understood 
The  Farmers  Home  Administration  is  also 
located  in  the  Federal  Building  as  are  the 
offices  of  the  Iron  County  extension  agent 
and  the  home  demonstration  agent,  a  part  of 
the  Federal  land  grant  system  and  connerted 
with  the  State  a;id  count\  organi:'.aticn;is  as 
well. 

If  you  want  to  list  all  of  the  groups  It 
would  also  be  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
National  Guard  Armory  and  unit  are  financed 
by  the  Federal  and  State  governments. 
There  is  also  a  Utah  State  Tax  CommlEsion 
office  located  In  the  First  Secxirlty  Bank 
Building,  a  separate  office  In  itself 

Then  there  are  some  county  offices  includ- 
ing the  department  of  Public  Welfare  lo- 
cated at  66  North  Main,  above  the  Cowley 
Drug,  the  Iron  County  Hospital,  the  cotinty 
officers  of  the  assessor  and  surveyor  and 
the  Iron  County  sheriff's  offices  located  in 
the  city  and  county  building,  In  addition 
to  the  new  county  road  yards  north  of 
Cedar  City,  and  the  department  of  health 
offices  located  at  224  South  200  West,  next 
to  the  hospital. 

There  are  also  the  facilities  of  our  city 
government  Including  the  offices  at  the  city 
and  county  building,  the  city  and  Jatl  fa- 
cilities there  plus  the  road  department  sheds 
north  on  Highway  91. 

And  last  but  not  least  the  county  offices 
and  courthouse  located  In  Parowan  In  addi- 
tion to  the  county  and  city  facilities  ICKated 
In  other  communities  and  towns  of  the 
county. 

It  Is  a  creeping  thing,  this  expansion  of 
agencies  from  the  city  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment level. 

We  are  not  saying  that  the  agencies  in 
themselves  are  not  justified  in  their  expan- 
sion program.  In  most  cases  the  increase 
in  personnel,  the  increase  in  facilities  and 
Increase  in  Jurisdiction  and  control  Is  di- 
rectly based  on  needs  that  our  citizenry  have 
demanded. 

The  Individual  demands  of  the  citizens  on 
our  various  levels  of  government — that  In- 
cludes the  city  right  along  with  the  rest — 
have  resulted  In  the  necessary  growth  of 
these  various  agencies. 

Only  when  citizens  take  upon  themaelves 
the  responsibility  to  say  no.  only  when  indi- 
vidual citizens  draw  back  the  "give  me" 
hand,  only  when  we  as  individual  citizens 
take  It  upon  ourselves  to  provide  services. 
to  provide  wants  and  needs  will  this  growth 
stop. 

After  aU  our  Government  agencies  are  do- 
ing for  us  only  what  we  ask  them  to  do.  only 
what  we  demand  of  them  and  until  citizens 
Stop  making  demands  the  growth  is  going 
to  continue. 

It  Isnt  our  city  government,  nor  our 
county.  State  or  Federal  Government,  it  is 
the  citizens  who  are  responsible  for  the 
growth  and  It  Is  the  citizens,  as  individuals. 
who  will  determine  when  that  growth,  and 
the  demand  for  services,  is  to  stop. 

It  is  up  to  you  citizens  of  Cedar  City, 
citizens  of  Iron  County,  citizens  of  Utah, 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  two 
decades  ago,  on  June  30,  1961,  Ukrainian 
nationalism  expressed  itself  courageously 
in  the  proclamation  of  the  Ukrainian 
State.  The  spirit  of  an  oppressed  peo- 
ple, which  produced  this  brave  act,  gains 
renewed  fervor  in  our  commemoration 
this  year  of  Ukrainian  Independence 
Day. 

Among  the  captive  nations  Ukrainian 
holds  special  claims  on  world  opinion. 
It  is  the  largest  of  those  nations  forcibly 
assimilated  by  the  Soviet  Union,  its  in- 
dividual character  and  distinctive  cul- 
ture systematically  suppressed.  The 
people  of  the  Ukraine  met  terror  and 
brutality  in  their  struggle  to  be  free 
The  famine  of  the  early  thirties  in  which 
millions  perished,  the  mass  murders  of 
the  citizens  of  Vinnitisia  in  1937,  and 
Ihe  sweeping  purges  that  came  later 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Khru- 
shchev are  only  the  well  known  repres- 
sions suffered   by   them. 

The  proclamation  of  independence  in 
1941  represented  the  Ukrainian  defiance 
of  two  oppressors — the  recent  German 
occupation  forces  and  the  Soviet  regime 
itself  forced  upon  it  since  1920. 

That  courageous  stand  for  Ukrainian 
freedom  was  held  fast  and  honored  at 
the  10th  mass  rally  of  the  Ukrainian 
American  Youth  Association  conducted 
jointly  in  Elbenvllle.  N.Y..  and  Chicago. 
111.,  on  September  3  of  this  year.  This 
country  and  liberty-loving  people  every- 
where join  these  youths  who  demon- 
strate .so  vividly,  by  the  loss  of  their 
native  land,  the  Communist  design  for 
world  domination. 

The  United  States,  long  protector  of 
the  principle  that  government  must 
guarantee  the  inalienable  rights  of  man 
and  protect  the  inviolability  of  sovereign 
nations,  will  never  l>e  reconciled  to  the 
subjugation  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 

On  this  20th  armiversary  of  the 
Ukrainian  proclamation  of  independence, 
the  Ukrainian  American  Youth  Associa- 
tion does  not  stand  alone.  The  duty  to 
preserve  its  national  sovereignty  belongs 
to  all  free  democracies.  Its  message  of 
Soviet  tyranny  is  heard  by  all  free  people. 
To  spread  this  truth  and  to  restore  that 
freedom  is  the  task  which  lies  ahead. 
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THE  DOUBLE  STANDARD  OF  MO- 
RALITY OF  THE  NEUTRAL  NA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  meeting  of  the  so-called  un- 
committed nations  in  Belgrade  has 
ended,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  ex- 
press the  disappointment  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and,  I  think, 
most  of  the  citizens  of  the  so-called 
neutral  nations  have  felt  as  a  result  of 
this  conference. 

In  the  first  place.  I  think  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  at  this  critical  point  of 
the  world's  history  there  should  be  any 
unalined  countries.  The  countries  who 
call  themselves  neutrals  picture  the 
world  as  an  arena  in  which  two  powerful 
countries — the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union — are  battling  each  other 
for  the  selfish  goal  of  greater  power  and 
inuflence.    They  see  themselves  as  mere 


bystanders  whose  duty  it  is  to  refrain 
from  getting  involved  in  a  battle  which 
does  not  directly  concern  them.  And 
they  believe  that,  like  the  bystanders  In 
any  street  fight,  they  have  a  duty  to  re- 
main neutral  and  to  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  break  up  the  fight  and  make  both 
contenders  listen  to  reason. 

Unfortunately,  this  analogy  has  no  re- 
lationship to  the  realities  of  the  world 
we  live  in.  The  United  States  and  its 
allies  are  not  pursuing  purely  selfish 
ends;  they  are  woi-king  for  a  world  in 
which  all  mankind  will  have  both  free- 
dom and  security.  They  are  not  work- 
ing to  prevent  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  from  having  any  sort  of  govern- 
ment they  prefer;  they  oppose  commu- 
nLsm  only  because  communism  has 
sworn  to  destroy  the  existing  institu- 
tions in  every  non-Communi.«;t  country 

In  light  of  these  facts,  it  is  incredible 
that  the  neutral  nations,  nearly  ail  of 
whom  profess  to  be  independent  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  should  permit  themselves 
to  be  used  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  fur- 
ther its  own  ends.  Yet  to  a  large  extent 
that  is  what  is  happening.  At  the  Ban- 
dung Conference  6  years  ago,  the  neu- 
trals adopted  resolutions  generally  criti- 
cal of  the  West  and  generally  in  support 
of  Soviet  claims.  And  now  at  the  Bel- 
grade Conference,  held  just  as  the  Soviet 
Union  has  threatened  civilization  witli 
extinction,  by  brandishing  the  threat  of 
the  thermonuclear  bcMnb.  the  neutral 
nations  have  passed  up  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  that  they  aic 
truly  neutral,  instead  of  being  neutral 
against  the  United  States.  Instead  of 
passing  a  firm  resolution  censuring  the 
Soviet  Union  for  its  disregard  of  human 
welfare,  the  25  nations  car.ie  forth  with 
nothing  more  than  an  expresf^ion  of  re- 
gret and  a  decision  to  urge  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  resume 
negotiations.  Clearly,  the  neutrals  have 
a  double  standard  of  morality — one  set 
of  standards  to  be  applied  to  the  United 
States,  and  another  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  implication  of  this  resolution  is, 
of  course,  that  the  United  States  must 
share  the  blame  for  the  disarmament 
deadlock.  No  one  who  has  studied  the 
record  of  the  disarmament  talks,  as  1 
have,  could  fail  to  appreciate  what  a 
gross  distortion  of  truth  that  is.  In  ses- 
sion after  session  the  Soviet  Union  has 
continued  to  take  an  obdurate  attitude 
toward  the  inspection  proposals;  and  it 
is  incredible  that  the  so-called  neutral 
nations,  who  should  be  aware  of  what 
has  happened  in  the  Geneva  talks. 
should  give  any  credence  to  the  Soviet 
arguments. 

Particularly  disappointing  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Conference  toward  the  prob- 
lem of  Berlin.  Although  Archbishop 
Makarios.  President  of  Cyprus,  and 
Premier  Adoula  of  the  Congo  urged  that 
the  principle  of  self-determination  be 
applied  in  the  case  of  Berlin,  the  Con- 
ference refused  to  accept  this  recom- 
mendation. 

In  the  words  of  the  Washington  Post: 

The  Conference  was  primarily  one  of  elo- 
quent silences.  TTie  Soviet  Union's  breach 
of  the  voluntary  ban  on  atmospheric  test- 
ing of  thermonuclear  devices  brought  no 
rebuke  from  the  delegates.  The  harsh  treat- 
ment of  the  hapless  citizens  of  East  Berlin 


by  the  new  Lmpcrlallsts  of  tlM  modern 
world  escaped  the  notice  of  victims  of  the 
last  century's  imperiallam.  No  one  at  Bel- 
grade pined  for  Mm  freedom  at  HuncariaxM 
or  other  Eaatern  Europeans.  Nor  waa  tbe 
invasion  of  Tibet  denounced.  These  seem 
renaarkable  defects  of  vision,  odd  examples 
of  astigmatism.  In  view  of  the  ability  of  the 
delegate  to  see  colonial  exploitation  In  the 
existence  of  a  base  at  Guantanamo. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  tl:iat 
the  actions  taken  by  the  neutral  nations 
at  Belgrade  reflected,  not  so  much  their 
own  real  views,  as  their  fear  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  These  nations  realize 
that  however  much  they  may  protest 
asrainst  the  colonialism  of  the  Western 
Powers,  they  do  not  need  to  fear  ag- 
gression from  the  West.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  know  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  no  scruples  against  expanding  its 
dominion,  and  that  it  will  use  any  means, 
however  ruthless,  to  attain  its  goals.  It 
is  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  course 
of  the  neutral  nations  is  determined 
more  by  the  fear  of  the  Soviet  Union 
than  by  their  respect  for  the  United 
States. 

If  this  is  true,  it  is  a  shortsighted  at- 
titude, and  is  a  betrayal  of  the  princi- 
ples in  u'hich  the  neutral  nations  pro- 
fess to  believe.  If  the  Soviet  Union  finds 
that  fear  is  the  easiest  way  to  influence 
the  neutral  nations,  those  nations  can 
look  forward  to  a  long  period  of  increas- 
ing pressure  from  Moscow. 

The  United  States  and  its  allies  are 
devoting  their  efforts  and  wealth  to- 
ward creation  of  a  world  in  which  the 
neutral  nations  and  all  nations  of  the 
world  will  have  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination, a  world  in  which  the  great- 
est degree  of  justice  will  prevail.  The 
greatest  obstacle  to  that  kind  of  world 
is  international  communism,  and  inter- 
national communi.^m  is  the  chief  bene- 
ficiary of  the  present  attitude  of  the 
neutral  nations.  The  sooner  the  neutral 
nations  realize  this  simple  fact,  the  bet- 
ter it  will  be  for  all  of  us. 


WAGES,    PRODUCTIVITY,    AND 
PRICES  IN  THE  STEEL  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  notice  which  I  gave  last  week, 
and  in  consonance  with  an  ajrreement 
with  the  majority  leaders,  we  felt  that 
It  was  necessary  to  make  some  re^xmse 
to  the  discussion  which  was  had  recent- 
ly on  the  whole  question  of  steel  and 
steel  prices,  and  an  alleired  impending 
increase  in  the  cost  of  steel  and  the 
price  of  steel,  as  of  October  1,  1961. 

On  many  occasions.  I  have  observed 
that  George  Bernard  Sliaw  once  said 
that  feax  is  the  only  universal  passion. 
I  think  anybody,  if  he  takes  a  little  time, 
can  spcU  that  out  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion, because  almo.st  from  the  ace  of 
consciousness  until  the  shadow  of  the 
grave  is  upon  an  individual,  he  is  con- 
stantly beset  by  the  fears  which  sure  like 
sliadows  abounding  in  life.  CXie 
wonders  wliethcr  fear  will  become  a 
secret  weapon,  and  he  also  wonders 
when  it  will  end.  or  where  it  will  end. 
or  if  it  will  end  in  a  conti-ol  of  the 
American  economy. 

I  refer  particulaily  to  what  I  call  a 
campaign    to    thwart    any    increase    in 


ste«4  prices  without  a  chance  for  indus- 
try to  be  heard.  I  emphasize  that  idea 
because  I  do  not  categorically  say.  one 
way  or  the  other,  whether  there  should 
be  an  increase  in  the  price  of  steel.  I 
do  say.  though,  with  respect  to  an  in- 
dustry of  such  dimensions,  having  an 
abiding  interest  in  the  future  of  the 
country,  haring  such  a  large  capital  in- 
vestment, and  directed  by  people  who 
are  thinking  of  the  steel  industry  not 
in  terms  of  a  year  or  5  years  or  10  years, 
but  perhaps  in  terms  of  100  j-ears,  be- 
cause of  what  it  must  contribute— not 
what  it  may.  but  what  it  must  con- 
tribute— to  the  security,  the  sunnval. 
and  the  growth  of  the  country,  it  seems 
strange,  indeed,  that  there  should  be  a 
threat  to  make  it  appear  that  there  will 
be  developed  ultimately  what  I  would 
call  psychological  price  control.  That 
is  a  matter  of  concern  for  us.  It  is  a 
question  of  method.  It  is  a  question 
of  whether  an  industiy — any  industry — 
shall  have  its  day  in  court,  because  if 
psychological  pressures  can  be  used,  if 
threats  can  be  used,  upon  one  industry, 
they  can  be  u.<;ed  upon  another.  If  suc- 
cessful in  the  first  instance  or  in  the 
second  instance,  who  shall  say  that  the 
same  weapon,  fear,  will  not  be  employed 
on  other  occasions? 

The  campaign  seems  to  have  started 
with  a  press  briefing:  and  later  a  briefing 
occurred  in  the  old  Supreme  Court 
chamber  That  was  referred  to  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  August  27. 

I  think  I  am  correct  also  in  stating 
that  on  August  22  at  least  10  Senators 
on  the  majority  side  of  the  aisle  engaged 
in  an  all -afternoon  discussion  of  steel 
prices.  Strangely  enough,  about  the 
same  time,  the  Secretary  of  Agricultme 
was  writing  to  the  American  Bakers  As- 
sociation and  was  saying  to  them  that 
an  incrca.se  in  the  price  of  bread  might 
"have  po.s.^ible  public  reaction." 

This  appears,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  be 
the  first  attempt  at  psychological  price 
control  by  using  threats,  and  by  using 
persuasion,  as  weapons  and  as  appeals 
to  a  kind  of  fear  instinct. 

In  the  long  discu.ssion  which  took  place 
on  the  Senate  floor,  in  the  matter  of  steel 
prices,  and  so  forth,  the  following  points 
were  made,  substantially:  First,  that  a 
Federal  deficit  threatens  the  revival  of 
inflationary  forces.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  fact  of  a  Federal  deficit.  I  think  one 
of  the  astounding  things  is  that  after 
the  la.'^t  Ei.senhowcr  budget  was  sub- 
mitted, in  which  it  was  estimated  and 
hoped  that  there  would  be  a  $70  million 
surplus  from  fiscal  1961,  and  a  $1.5  bil- 
lion sui'plus  for  1962.  when  the  books 
were  balanced,  the  line  was  drawn,  and 
the  totals  were  cast,  we  found  ourselves 
confronted  with  a  deficit  of  $3.9  billion 
in  1961,  and  an  estimated  $5.3  billion  in 
fiscal  1962.  So  in  7  nionths  there  was  a 
modification  aggregating  $10,700  mil- 
lion; and  that  is  tlie  record  of  the  New 
Fi-ontier,  aiwl  I  give  it  in  all  its  naked- 
ness, and  let  the  figmcs  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

But  the  first  point  made  the  other  day 
was  that  the  Federal  deficit  threatens  the 
revival  of  infiationai-y  forces. 

Tlie  second  point  which  was  made  was 
that  rapid  recovery  from  the  recession 
threatens  instability.    That  may  or  may 
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not  be.  I  presume  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  opinion.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  it  one 
way  or  the  other. 

The  third  point  was  that  a  scare  bviy- 
ing  psychology  might  be  developed  and 
might  have  an  impact  on  the  consumers 
of  the  country  and  might  in  addition 
contribute  to  inflationary  fever. 

The  fourth  point  made  in  a  long  dis- 
cussion was  that  an  increase  in  steel 
prices  would  affect  the  entire  economy. 
That  may  or  may  not  be.  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  feel  that  too  often  we  overex- 
aggerate  what  that  impact  might  be. 

The  fifth  point  was  that  there  was  no 
justification  for  a  steel  price  increase, 
and  that  the  cost  developed  as  a  result 
of  the  3 -year  program  could  be  absorbed 
by  the  industry  wi*.hout  a  price  increase. 

The  sixth  E>oint  was  that  such  an  In- 
crease would  aflfect  international  trade 
and  international  gold  balances. 

The  seventh  point  was  that  steel 
profits  are  up. 

The  eighth  r>oint  was  that  wage  in- 
creases can  be  absorbed. 

And  then  we  came  to  the  threats. 

The  first  threat — smd  I  try  to  use  my 
words  very  carefully,  becaiase  I  would 
not  do  injustice  to  any  Member  of  this 
body — but  the  first  threat,  as  I  under- 
stand and  interpret  it.  came  from  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefau- 
ver],  and  was  stated  as  follows  in  the 
formal  statement  he  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate — and  I  now  quote  from 
what  he  said: 

The  praposltion  which  I  wish  to  advance  is 
that  If  the  steel  companies  do  raise  their 
prices  in  a  manner  similar  to  their  advances 
of  recent  years,  and  If  there  exists  at  the 
time  a  substantial  volume  of  unused  capacity, 
such  action  under  the  circumstances  which 
I  shall  describe  would  raise  the  serious  ques- 
tion of  whether  there  had  been  a  violation 
of  the  consent  order  entered  into  in  1951 
by  the  steel  Industry  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

What  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  was  saying  was,  in  effect,  that 
"If  you  raise  your  prices  on  October  1.  we 
will  make  sure  that  with  every  force  and 
agency  at  our  command  we  will  comb 
through  the  statutes  and  through  the 
consent  decree  which  was  entered  into 
10  years  ago,  and  maybe  we  can  find  a 
violation  of  the  consent  decree;  and 
then,  by  implication,  if  we  do,  you.  the 
steel  industry,  are  in  for  it."  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  that  is  not  a  threat,  then  I  do 
not  know  what  the  English  language 
means. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  prefer  not  to  yield 
at  the  moment.  I  did  not  intrude  before 
in  the  presentation,  and  I  should  like  at 
least  to  continue  with  this  statement. 
Then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

The  second  series  of  threats  came  from 
the  other  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  and  they  were 
stated  as  follows — I  shall  not  state  them 
in  their  entirety,  but  all  of  them  are  in 
the  Record,  in  case  anyone  wishes  to 
read  the  full  context,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  I  do  no  violence  to  the  whole  con- 
text when  I  state  them  in  this  form: 

First,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  possessed  of  great  powers,  both 
legal  and  moral,  if  he  will  but  use  them. 


In  effect,  that  is  saying  to  the  steel  in- 
dustry, "If  you  raise  your  prices  on  the 
first  day  of  October,  we  admonish  you 
now  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  E>ossessed  of  great  legal  and 
moral  powers;  and.  if  he  will  but  use 
them,  then  of  course  you  may  be  called 
to  account." 

I  think  that  can  be  called  something 
of  a  threat,  because  the  action  is  still 
inchoate ;  it  has  not  been  consummated ; 
it  is  still  3  weeks  or  more  away.  All  this 
was  said  in  ample  time  so  it  would  sink 
in  to  those  who  give  direction  to  the 
steel  industry,  and  it  came  as  something 
of  a  threat. 

Then  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  said : 

Second,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
with  a  vigorous  new  chairman,  could  move 
to  police  the  steel  Industry  according  to  the 
mandate  laid  down  for  It  by  the  Congress. 

First,  I  must  say  that  the  new  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
a  vigorous  chairman  and  an  aggressive 
chairman.  He  was  the  chief  of  staff  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly, of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  of 
Which  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  the  chairman.  That 
gentleman's  name  is  Rand  Dixon,  and 
he  is  a  fine  and  a  good  person.  I  dis- 
agree with  him  violently  in  respect  to 
many  of  his  theses  and  much  of  his  phi- 
losophy, but  I  admit  that  he  is  vigorous 
and  I  admit  that  he  is  aggressive.  But 
it  was  then  stated  as  follows : 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  with  a 
vigorous  new  Chairman,  could  move  to  po- 
lice the  steel  industry  according  to  the  man- 
date  laid  down   for   It  by   the  Congress. 

What  is  that  mandate?  It  is  a  whole 
series  of  mandates — the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  the  Clayton  Act,  the 
Sherman  Act  of  1890.  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act.  and  all  the  amendments  there- 
to, and  all  the  authority  which  now  is  on 
the  statute  books  which  can  be  invoked 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  "So. 
Mr.  Steel  Industry,  you  had  better  watch 
out,  if  you  are  going  to  raise  your  prices 
on  the  1st  of  October.  " 

And  there  was  no  question  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  necessary,  because 
they  had  not  had  their  day  in  court. 
except  in  1958.  when,  before  the  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee,  they 
went  into  the  whole  question  of  admin- 
istered prices.  I  heard  virtually  all  the 
testimony.  A  200-page  report  was  filed, 
and  some  62  pages  of  it  are  the  individ- 
ual views  of  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  in  violent  disagreement  with 
what  the  majority  reported.  Now.  after 
all  that,  it  is  said,  "If  you  raise  your 
prices  on  the  first  of  October,  you  might 
be  called  to  account  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  under  a  vigorous  new 
Chairman,  with  the  mandates  that  ex- 
ist in  the  law  today." 

The  steel  industry  is  not  asked  to  ap- 
pear before  an  appropriate  body  and  be 
heard  and  justify  whatever  it  wishes  to 
do.  No,  Mr.  President;  that  was  a  psy- 
chological threat  and  a  warning  to  the 
steel  industry  not  to  take  that  step.  But 
the  steel  industry  has  not  been  invited 
to  appear  before  an  appropriate  body  of 
the  national  legislature. 


Third,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee said  tlaat  the  antitrust  division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  can  get 
busy  or  be  activated  by  presidential  di- 
rection. 

Yes.  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
clothed  with  broad  powers  in  the  whole 
field  of  antitrust  enforcement.  So  if 
steel  prices  are  raised,  is  it  a  violation 
of  any  act?  Is  there  some  way  they 
can  be  touched?  Perhaps  not.  but,  Mr. 
Steel  Industry,  watch  out. 

First,  we  have  the  President  who  can 
get  busy,  and.  second,  we  have  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  under  a  vigorous 
chairman.  And  third,  Mr.  Steel  Indus- 
try, we  have  the  antitnist  division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  they  can 
get  busy  v^hen  they  are  activated  by 
presidential  direction. 

If  that  is  not  a  psychological  threat 
lo  prevent  the  industry  from  raising 
prices,  no  matter  what  the  equities  and 
the  facts  may  be,  then  I  have  never 
seen  one. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report,  in  its  edition  of  Septem- 
ber 4,  should  have  a  vei"y  considerable 
article  on  the  subject,  under  the  cap- 
tion, "A  New  Move  to  Control  Prices" — 
psychological  price  control,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  referring  to  all  the  enforcement 
powers  that  are  in  Government,  all  of 
which  are  alluded  to.  all  of  which  have 
been  alluded  to.  weeks  and  weeks  before 
this  price  increase,  under  a  3-year  pro- 
gram, is  imminent. 

Then  the  fourth  threat  came.  What 
is  it?  It  came  from  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  for  this  is  what  he  said 
in  his  statement: 

Lastly,  if  all  else  fails,  steel  prices  can  be 
brought  under  utility  type  regulations,  much 
as  various  Government  agencies  now  regu- 
late prices  in  other  fields  characterized  by 
monopoly  controlled,  such  as  railroads,  air. 
truck,  bus  transportation,  pipelines,  and 
many  other  fields. 

•So.  Mr.  Steel  Industry,  beware.  If 
you  raise  your  prices  on  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober, we  may  convert  you.  by  legisla- 
tion, into  a  public  utility,  and  then  we 
will  set  your  prices  for  you."  If  that  is 
not  a  threat,  I  have  never  seen  it.  coming 
as  it  docs  roughly  5  weeks  or  more  be- 
fore the  alleged  price  increase  is  sup- 
posed to  take  place. 

I  now  comment  on  an  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Times  under  the  caption 
"Price  Fixing  in  Congress. '  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
made  a  part  of  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  read 
it.  I  will  place  it  in  the  Record,  but  the 
caption  of  the  editorial  speaks  for  itself 
and  discloses  fully  what  the  editorial  :s 
about — price  fixing  in  Congress.  It  goes 
on  to  say  that  this  looks  like  some  en- 
deavor, by  resort  to  certain  instinct.s, 
impulses,  and  attributes  of  humankind 
to  frighten  them  a  little  bit  and  then  to 
exercise  price  control  powers  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  answered  that  editorial,  and 
his  answer  went  forth  and  was  published 
on.  I  think,  the  27th  day  of  August.  So. 
in  all  fairness  to  him.  I  think  his  answer 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  Record. 
also,  immediately  following  and  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  accordingly. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  reply  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Price  Fixing  in  Congress 

Fundamental  issues  are  raised  by  the 
campaign  against  a  steel  price  increase  that 
has  been  started  by  Senator  Gore  and  some 
of  his  senatorial  colleagues.  These  Sena- 
tors are  determined  to  prevent  the  steel  In- 
dustry from  raising  its  prices  after  October 
1  although  the  Industry  is  committed  to 
giving  Its  unionized  workers  a  significant 
w.oge  increase  then 

The  scheduled  wage  increase  results  from 
a  steel  labor  settlement  Imposed  by  the 
Elsenhower  administration,  acting  through 
Vice  President  Nixon  Nevertheless.  Sena- 
tor OoRE  is  threatening  the  steel  industry 
With  a  deliberate  Government  campaign  to 
break  its  large  units  up  Into  small  rival 
companies,  or  with  imposition  of  public 
utility  type  Government  price  fixing  if  it 
raises  prices. 

If  the  price  of  steel  Is  to  be  determined 
by  speeches  and  threats  on  the  Senate  floor, 
then  a  precedent  has  been  set  whose  final 
consequence  could  be  a  great  change  in  our 
economic  system  The  private-enterprise 
system  operates  on  the  a.ssumptlon  that 
prices  should  be  set  In  the  marketplace, 
and  reflect  the  force  of  competition  among 
buyers  and  sellers.  The  Senate  floor  is  not 
the  marketplace 

However.  It  must  be  recognized  that  the 
sentiments  Senator  Gore  and  his  supporters 
are  voicing  can  ultimately  be  traced  back 
In  part  at  least  to  a  conviction  or  suspicion 
that  price  setting  in  too  much  of  American 
industry  today  reflects  little  or  no  real  com- 
petition. While  that  sort  of  thinking  has 
been  around  for  many  years,  it  received  a 
strong  acceleration  from  the  shocking  dis- 
closures several  months  ago  resulting  from 
the  Government  s  case  against  the  electrical 
equipment  industry.  The  collusion  In  price 
setting  and  division  of  markets  there 
revealed  was  not  only  a  betrayal  of  the 
elementary  ethics  the  community  expects  of 
businessmen,  but  was  a  damaging  blow  to 
respect   for   the  private-enterprise   system. 

Yet  despite  the  electrical  equipment  case 
and  other  examples  of  formal  or  informal 
collusion  in  setting  prices,  competition  is 
probably  a  much  more  real  force  in  the 
American  economy  than  Senator  Gore 
believes. 

In  the  case  of  steel,  for  example,  there  Is 
not  only  the  elementary  competition  of  dif- 
ferent producers  and  sellers,  but  also  the 
competition  to  steel  from  other  metals  and 
plastics,  and  the  significant  competition 
given  domestic  steel  by  Imports  of  foreign 
steel.  The  steel  company  executives,  won- 
dering whether  to  raise  prices  to  compensate 
for  the  next  wage  Increase,  have,  we  suspect, 
a  much  more  complex  problem  before  them 
than  Senator  Gore  suggests. 


Senator  Gore's  Letter 
To  the  EorrOR  of  the  Nfw  York  Times: 

Perhaps  you  will  be  willing  for  me  to  ex- 
press some  views  on  the  Times  editorial  of 
August  24  regarding  recent  Senate  speeches 
by  me  and  others  on  the  subject  of  the 
threatened  price  increase  of  steel. 

Steel  being  so  basic  to  our  industrial  econ- 
omy, the  raising  or  lowering  of  steel  prices 
in  Itself  not  only  triggers  percentage  price 
markups  that  compound  and  pyramid  all 
the  way  to  the  retail  outlets,  but  It  creates 
a  psychological  cllm.ite  which  carries  over 
into  the  price-making  process  In  many  other 
Industries. 

The  influence  of  steel  on  all  other  prices 
has  been  demon-^trated  m.\ny.  many  times. 
One   of   the    most   recent   studies    was   con- 


ducted by  the  Joint  economic  committee  In 
1959  under  the  staff  direction  of  Dr.  Otto 
Eckstein,  associate  professor  of  economics  at 
Harvard  University.  This  study  proved  be- 
yond reasonable  doubt  that  administered 
prices  played  the  key  role  in  the  inflation  of 
recent  years. 

Forty  percent  of  the  rise  in  the  wholesale 
price  index  during  the  period  1947  to  1959, 
competent  studies  have  shown,  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  steel  prices  were  pushed  up 
faster  and  further  than  the  average  of  all 
other  commodity  prices 

EFFECT  ON  WAGE  STRUCTURE 

Too.  the  wage  of  steelworkers  is  a  bell- 
wether in  the  wage  structure  throughout 
our  economy.  Should  wages  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry bound  above  reasonable  and  com- 
parable levels,  then  a  determined  drive  of 
others  to  catch  up  would  ensue 

Now  all  of  this  has  an  important  bearing 
on  our  whole  domestic  economic  structure. 
But  this  Is  not  all.  It  has  played  and  will 
play  an  important  part  In  our  foreign  trade 
and   in  our  balance  of  payments  difficulties 

From  1953  to  1958.  U.S.  iron  and  steel  ex- 
port prices  rose  20  percent  more  than  the  ex- 
port prices  of  our  foreign  competitors  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  our  share  of  world 
ex{X)rts  of  steel  fell  from  18  percent  to  12 
percent 

Many  people  may  wonder  why  they  now 
find  in  hardware  stores  so  many  Imported 
mct,U  Items.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  export  price  of  Belgian  steel  de- 
creased 3  percent  during  the  period  1953  to 
1959.  while  the  export  price  of  United  States- 
made  .steel  was  increasing  36  percent. 

The  public  interest  is  involved  then.  In  the 
tlireatened  increase  in  steel  prices  Such  an 
increase  In  steel  prices,  and  the  consequent 
unusually  favorable  profit  position  of  the 
steel  Industry,  would  almost  automatically 
call  for  an  increase  .n  steel  wages  next  July. 
This  increase  In  wages  would.  In  turn,  be 
used  as  Justification  for  another  round  of 
price  Increases. 

Since  this  is  so  obvious,  the  subject-matter 
which  I  and  my  colleague  debated  for  several 
hours  appeared  to  me  to  be  appropriate  for 
discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Moreover,  I  thought  the  quality  of  the 
discu-ssion  was  commendable.  Where  is  there 
a  more  appropriate  place  for  the  discussion  of 
a  problem  which  so  vitally  affects  the  public 
interest,  the  cost  of  living  for  all  Americans? 

Your  editorial  states,  "the  private  enter- 
prise system  operates  on  the  assumption  that 
prices  should  be  set  in  the  marketplace  and 
reflect  the  force  of  competition  among  buyers 
and  sellers.  The  Senate  floor  is  not  the 
marketplace." 

LACK    OF    COMPETmON 

It  Is  agreed  that  the  Senate  floor  Is  not 
"the  marketplace"  for  steel,  but  from  whence 
comes  the  assumption  that  steel  prices  are 
fixed  in  "the  marketplace."  The  record  is 
replete  with  evidence  to  the  contrary.  In- 
deed, there  Is  a  remarkable  lack  of  price 
competition  In  the  steel  Industry. 

As  Is  so  well  known,  all  the  steel  com- 
panies have  practically  identical  prices. 
Price  rises  have  traditionally  been  put  Into 
effect  by  all  the  companies  almost  simul- 
taneously. In  1958,  for  Instance,  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  sparring  back  and  forth  as 
to  which  company  would  be  the  "price  lead- 
er '  In  boosting  the  price  of  steel. 

The  sparring  over.  Armco  Increased  prices 
on  July  29.  By  July  31  United  Stat-es  Steel 
and  all  the  other  steel  companies  had  an- 
nounced similar  price  Increases. 

Now  it  Is  true  that  this  price  Increase  was 
not  fixed  on  "the  Senate  floor."  It  Is  equally 
true  that  it  was  not  "set  in  the  market- 
place." 

All  of  these  facts  and  a  myriad  of  others 
were  Involved  in  the  Senate  debate.  Per- 
haps I  will  be  pardoned,  since  I  was  a  partici- 
pant, but  I  thought  that  It  was  a  worthy 


debate  and  In  the  public  Interest.  Many 
others  have  also  expressed  their  view  that 
this  was  a  meaningful  debate  and  that  the 
public  Interest  was  well  served. 

You  refer  to  my  suggestions  of  possible 
courses  of  action  by  the  Government  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  as  "threats"  to  the 
steel  industry.  Although  I  did  not  Intend  to 
make  threats,  I  do  respectfully  suggest  that 
unless  big  industry  and  big  labor,  particu- 
larly in  monopoly  controlled  but  basic  indus- 
tries, are  able  to  exercise  self-restraint,  then 
action  by  the  Government,  regulatory  or 
otherwise,  within  the  framework  of  the  free- 
enterprise  system  will  be  necessary  in  order 
to  safeguard  the  public  interest. 

Albert  Gore. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  next 
I  refer  to  the  American  Metal  Market 
for  August  25.  1961,  under  the  title 
"How  Gore  Predicted  Steels  Profits." 
That  article  is  somewhere  on  my  desk. 
Perhaps  I  oupht  to  allude  to  it  in  a  little 
more  detail,  if  I  can  put  my  hand  upon 
it  in  this  wel'.er  of  material  that  one  col- 
lects under  circumstances  like  these. 
It  will  come  to  light  directly. 

Meanwhile  I  refer  to  one  other  item 
I  want  to  put  in  the  Record,  from  the 
Post-Gazette  and  Sun-Telegraph  of 
Pittsburgh  of  Augtist  24,  1961.  The 
title  of  the  editorial  is  One-Sided  View 
of  Steel." 

That  is  the  point  I  make.  That  is  my 
thesis. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  contend  one 
way  or  another  what  the  price  of  steel 
ought  to  be.  but  I  do  say  one  has  no 
business  trj-ing,  through  the  powers  of 
Government  and  through  threats,  to  tell 
the  producers  what  the  price  shall  be 
unless  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  case,  because  that  is  an 
ex  parte  action,  if  I  have  ever  seen  one. 

I  would  not  do  that  to  the  humblest 
person  in  the  land,  because  his  rights 
are  fully  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  He  will  have  his 
day  in  court.  And  so  long  as  American 
industry  has  its  day  in  cotu-t,  it  will  have 
nothing  to  worry  about,  because,  as  we 
have  gone  throug'h  the  investigations 
of  the  oil  industry,  the  steel  industry, 
the  motors  industry,  the  bread  industry, 
the  milk  industry-,  the  drug  industry, 
year  after  year  and  year  after  year,  and 
have  given  them  a  chance  to  state  their 
case,  they  lay  the  facts  on  the  line. 
That  is  all  they  have  ever  asked. 

But  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  read 
the  editorial  into  the  Record.  The  edi- 
torial is  captioned.  "One-Sided  View  of 
Steel."  and  it  reads; 

Democratic  Senators  who  have  been  de- 
nouncing the  steel  industry  for  an  antici- 
pated price  increase  this  fall  take  a  very 
one-sided  view  of  the  national  economy. 
While  they  put  the  blast  on  the  steel  indus- 
try, they  wholly  Ignore  cost  factors,  prin- 
cipally wages,  that  influence  prices. 

Senators  Gore  and  Kefauvir,  of  Tennessee, 
for  example,  can  see  the  gravest  dangers  in 
higher  steel  prices  whUe  pointedly  ignoring 
automobile  contract  negotiations  In  Detroit. 
Don't  they  know  that  if  the  union  monopoly 
in  the  auto  industry  gets  a  fat  new  contract 
that  the  higher  employment  costs  will  be 
reflected  In  higher  automobile  prices?  Why 
aren't  they  screaming  their  heads  off  about 
that? 

Similarly,  we  can't  recall  that  the  Demo- 
crat4B  now  filling  the  Senate  with  angry  pro- 
tests raised  their  voices  at  all  (except  to 
agitate   for   a   settlement   favorable   to    the 
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union)  when  the  union  monopcrfy  Bhut  the 
steel  Industry  down  for  US  days  In  19S9--60. 
Wben  tbs  OoTemment  finally  forced  a  aet- 
tlement,  it  co«t  tbe  steel  Industry  an  esti- 
mated billion  dollars  plus.  And  Roger 
Blougb.  chairman  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  said  then  that  the  settlement 
could  hardly  be  considered  nonlnflatlonary. 

Under  the  terms  of  that  settlement,  the 
Bteelworkers  will  get  another  raise  In  wages 
averaging  7.9  cents  an  hour  on  October  1. 
That  will  add  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  operating  costs.  Unless  there  has 
been  a  fully  compensatory  Increase  In  pro- 
ductivity, where  Is  the  Industry  to  offset  the 
added  costs  except  In  the  price  of  Its  prod- 
uct? The  Senators  are  hardly  realistic  In 
arguing  that  the  Increased  costs  can  be 
absorbed  from  profits.  "* 

Now  tbls  Is  not  Intended  as  an  apologia 
for  the  steel  Industry.  We  would  like  very 
much  to  see  the  industry  hold  the  line  on 
prices.  In  fact,  we  would  like  to  see  that 
done  generally,  including  the  automobile 
industry.  We  have  a  very  real  fear  tliat 
American  Indtistry  Is  in  serious  danger  of 
pricing  Itself  out  of  world  markets  In  the 
face  of  steadily  growing  Indtistrlal  compe- 
tition. That  would  be  done  with  the  direst 
consequences  to  the  national  economy. 
Those  consequences  must  certainly  Include 
widespread  unemployment,  of  which  the 
Pittsburgh  district  has  suffered  a  particu- 
larly bitter  dose. 

If  Senators  Oosz,  Kefauvioi,  et  al.,  can  rise 
above  ptirely  political  considerations  and 
look  at  the  economy  whole,  they  will  appre- 
ciate the  elementary  necessity  of  thinking 
about  wages  and  prices  In  the  same  context. 
Then  they  might  be  as  quick  to  try  to  head 
off  inflationary  labor  contracts  as  they  are 
to  laxnbast  price  Increases  once  the  cost 
damage  has  been  done.  But  that  sort  of 
statesmanship  probably  is  much  too  much 
to  expect. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  entire  discus- 
sion I  heard  very  little  about  wages  and 
their  possible  impact  upon  steel  prices. 

I  know  that  after  weelcs  and  weeks  and 
weeks  of  hearings  in  1958  I  filed  individ- 
ual views.  I  said,  among  other  things. 
>»ith  respect  to  prices,  as  point  1  in  my 
individual  views,  set  down  on  page  153 
of  the  report  on  administered  prices  for 
the  steel  industry: 

After  careful  analysis  of  tbe  testimony  ad- 
duced at  the  hearings,  the  minority  finds 
that  the  position  In  the  majority's  report 
that  the  steel  Industry  has  made  unjxistlfled 
price  increases  is  erroneous  and  unfounded. 

There  follows,  Mr.  President,  a  good 
deal  of  reference  to  the  testimony  which 
was  taken  over  a  long  period  of  time  on 
exactly  that  point. 

I  referred  a  moment  ago  to  the  Ameri- 
can Metals  Market,  a  daily  newspaper 
of  the  metal  industries,  under  the  title 
"How  Gore  Predicted  Steels  Profits." 

The  subhead  is  "Data  Prom  White 
House  Aid  Who  Feared  'Hazards.'  " 

I  do  not  know  Mr.  Freeman  Bishop, 
who  wrote  the  article.  It  was  written 
under  a  Washington  dateline.  It  refers 
to  the  data  used,  so  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  OoBK  PasoicTEO  Steel's  Proftts — Data 

From     Wnrn     Housx     Am     Who     Feaked 
"Hazards" 

(By  Freeman  Bishop) 
Washinaton. — On  what  data  did  Senator 
Albert   Gork  base  his  prediction  that  the 


steel  industry's  rate  of  return  in  the  fourth 
quarter  this  year  would  average  10.5  percent 
after  taxes? 

This  Is  a  question  wblcb  bas  Intrigued 
steel  producers  since  Tuesday,  the  day  the 
Tennessee  Democrat  took  to  the  Senate  floor 
to  warn  steelmakers  of  dire  consequences  if 
they  lifted  prices  this  fall. 

Ostensibly  these  price  boosts  would  be  to 
compensate  for  the  third  round  of  u-age 
Increases  under  the  existing  contract  with 
the  United  Steelworkers. 

Mr.  Gore,  Metal  Market  has  learned,  made 
his  prediction  on  the  basis  of  a  letter  from 
James  Tobln,  acting  chairman  of  the  White 
House   Council   of    Economic    Advisers. 

And  Mr.  Tobln  did  not  project  the  same 
assurance  which  Mr.  Gore  displayed  on  the 
Senate   floor   that   his   forecast   was   correct. 

Estimating  future  earnings.  Mr.  Tobln 
said,  is  "a  most  hazardous  undertaking  " 
Further,  he  continued,  "Such  projections 
are,  of  course,  subject  to  error  from  a  num- 
ber of  sources  in  this  case  most  promi- 
nently from  the  lack  of  detailed  Information 
on  first  quarter  costs,  from  necessarily  arbi- 
trary allocations  of  costs  and  revenues  by 
quarter  on  the  part  of  the  industry's  ac- 
countants, and  from  the  difficulty  of  project- 
ing seasonal  changes  in  the  composition  of 
output  and   hence   revenue   per   ton." 

Whether  one  realizes  it  or  not,  the  pre- 
ceding represents  only  one  sentence  and 
perhaps  Mr.  Gore  became  lost  between  the 
subject  and  the  predicate.  This,  maybe,  is 
why  he  was  so  pKaeitlve  on  the  Senate  floor 

The  communication  from  Mr.  Tobln.  of 
course,  contains  statistical  data  on  which 
the  Senator  based  predictions  of  high  profits 
in  this  fourth  quarter. 

"It  Is  of  some  interest."  Mr.  Tobln  wrote 
the  Senator,  "to  try  to  project  •  •  •  into 
the  fourth  quarter  of  this  year  •  •  •  to 
provide  background  for  the  discussion  about 
the  possibility  of  a  price  increase  at  this 
time. 

"It  should  be  noted."  the  communication 
continues,  "that  the  profit  rate  In  quarters 
subsequent  to  the  fourth  quarter  of  1961 
should  be  higher  for  any  given  level  of  op- 
eration, since  productivity  can  be  expected 
to  continue  to  advance  at  about  3  percent 
per  year,  •while  employment  costs  per  hour 
should  remain  fairly  constant  through  mtd- 
1962." 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Tobln  predicted  that 
at  a  70  percent  rate  of  "capacity  utlll2aition. 
profits  after  taxes  as  a  percent  of  equity" 
would  be  between  7  and  9  percent — ^at  80 
percent,  between  10  and  12  percent 

The  method  used  to  project  these  fourth 
quarter  "magnitudes"  was  qualified  by  Mr 
Tobln  in  this  way : 

"Productivity  was  projected  by  means  of 
an  equation  which  explains  output  per  man- 
hour  as  dependent  on  the  rate  of  operation 
of  the  Industry,  an  underlying  trend,  and 
seasonal  variations.  The  equation  was  ob- 
tained by  the  technique  of  multiple  regres- 
sion. 

"It  is  of  Interest  that  productivity  retiches 
its  seasonal  low  in  the  fourth  quarter.  The 
projections  for  the  fourth  quarter  reflect 
this  fact.  Projections  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1962  would  show  a  4  5  Jump  in  each  of 
the  indexes  due  to  seasonal  factors,  fciid  a 
1-point  rise  due  to  the  trend. 

"Profit  rates  were  projected  by  using  fi- 
nancial and  production  information  pub- 
lished by  the  AISI  (American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute)  and  projecting  changes  to  the 
fourth  quarter  in  revenues.  Federal  and 
Other  taxes,  depreciation,  interest,  materials 
cost,  employment  costs,  and  stockholders 
equity  for  each  assumed  level  of  output, 
losing  the   first  quarter  as   a  benchmark. 

StUl  unsettled,  however,  is  whether  Mr 
Tobln  wrote  the  letter  to  Senator  Gore  on 
his  own  volition,  whether  the  Senator  asked 
Mr.  Tobln  to  write  such  a  letter,  or  whether 
It  was  White  House  inspired. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
fer to  what  appeared  in  the  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  of  September  4,  1961. 
I  think  the  article  was  particularly  well 
written.  I  refresh  the  Senate  again  on 
the  caption,  which  is  "A  New  Move  to 
'Control'  Prices." 

In  the  box  which  sets  out  a  heading 
for  the  article  the  language  appears: 

A  campaign — of  threats  and  persuasion — 
Is  being  pressed  by  the  Government  to  head 
off  price  increases.  First  to  be  warned;  the 
steel  Industry  and  the  bakers. 

Look  for  more  warnings  on  prices.  This 
article  tells  the  full  story. 

It  pretty  well  does,  so  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A   New   Move  To   Coisttroi.   Prices 

(  A  campaign — of  threats  and  persuasion — 
Is  being  pressed  by  the  Government  to  head 
off  price  Increases.  First  to  be  warned:  the 
steel   Industry  and  the  bakers. 

(Look  for  more  warnings  on  prices.  This 
article  tells  the  full  story  > 

The  Kennedy  admlnlsuation,  with  the  aid 
of  Democrats  In  Congress,  is  now  beaming 
this  warning  at  key  American  industries: 

Don't  raise  prices.  If  you  do,  you  may  be 
sued  under  the  antitrust  laws.  At  the  very 
least,  you  will  be  subjected  to  public  censure 
by  high  officials,  possibly  even  by  the  Presi- 
dent himself 

A  campaign  to  get  industry  to  hold  prices 
down,  even  In  the  face  of  rising  costs,  moved 
Into  high  gear  on  August  22  with  these  two 
moves. 

First,  10  Democratic  Senators,  with  bless- 
ings from  officials  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration, warned  the  steel  Industry  not  to 
raise  prices  this  autumn.  Th«  Industry's 
contract  with  the  United  Steelworkers  calls 
for  a  wage  boost  of  about  8.5  cents  an  hour 
on  October  1,  and  some  company  executives 
have  suggested  that  prices  ought  to  be 
ral.sed . 

PRICK    WARNING 

The  Democrats  claimed  that  profits  In  the 
steel  Industry  will  be  "normal,"  in  spite  of 
the  wage  boost.  Senator  Albext  Gorr,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Tennessee,  said  that.  If  prices  are 
raised,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment should  look  for  violations  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  He  also  threatened  that  the 
indvistry  might  be  subjected  to  "utUity- 
typ>e  regulations"  of  prices. 

Second,  on  the  same  day.  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Orvtlle  L  Freeman  published  a 
letter  to  the  head  of  the  American  Bakers 
Association  attacking  plans  to  increase  the 
price  of  bread.  Mr.  Freeman  warned  of  pos- 
sible public  reaction. 

At  the  White  House,  an  otSclal  w^ho  was 
asked  If  these  attacks  on  possible  price  in- 
creases were  approved  said,  "I  certainly  hope 
they  succeed. ' 

Estimates  used  by  the  Senators  In  their 
speeches  on  steel  prices  were  supplied.  In 
part,  by  the  President's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  reflected  the  Council's  views. 

PRICK    CONTROLS    COMINC 

This  campaign  against  price  boosts  raises 
these  questions  in  the  minds  of  many  busi- 
nessmen : 

Does  the  Government  have  any  legal  power 
to  prevent  prices  from  being  raised?  Is  the 
administration  getting  ready  to  seek  such 
power  from  Congress?  Are  ail  price  in- 
creases to  be  called  Into  question?  Just 
what  is  the  official  policy  on  wages  as  well  as 
prices? 

What's  up,  really.  Is  an  effort  to  control 

prices  by  threat  and  persuasion. 
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The  Government  has  no  legal  authority  to 
forbid  a  price  increase.  It  can  act  only 
when  it  can  be  shown  that  the  markup  re- 
sults from  a  conspiracy  or  monopoly  situa- 
tion . 

In  such  cases,  companies  can  be  prose- 
cuted under  the  antitrust  laws. 

This  is  part  of  the  threat  now  being  held 
over  the  heads  of  the  companies  moving  to 
raise  prices  It  Is  the  position  of  some  ad- 
ministration officials  that  a  uniform  rise  in 
steel  prices  would  be  evidence  of  conspiracy 
or  monopoly  Senator  Gore  even  talked  of 
breaking  up  the  large  steel  companies  under 
orders  of  the  Federal  courts. 

At  the  same  time,  you  hear  talk  of  reviving 
direct  controls  over  wages  and  prices.  The 
administration  has  no  such  plans  now.  but 
officials  do  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of 
asking  svich  powers  later  if  an  Inflationary 
spiral  should  develop. 

The  broad  policy,  as  now  disclosed,  is  to 
Induce  business  to  offset  wage  Increases 
through  savings  from  more  efficient  opera- 
tions and  new  equipment  Federal  econ- 
omists argvie  that  business;  should  rely  on 
expanding  markets,  rather  than  higher 
prices,  to  maintain  and  increase  profits. 
They  add  that,  if  business  takes  this  ap- 
proach, the  unions  will  have  less  reason  to 
enforce  excessive  wage  demands 

The  first  tests  of  this  pcllcy  are  com- 
ing in   the  steel   and  baking  Industries. 

WHAT    FIGfRES    SHOW 

The  Senate  was  told  that  steel  prices  have 
risen  too  far  already,  and  that  any  further 
rise  will  be  infiatlonary  here  at  home  and 
make  It  more  difficult  for  U.S.  Industry  to 
meet  the  competition  from  abrtiad 

Government  figures  were  cited  In  the  de- 
bate to  show  that  steel  prices  have  gone 
up  by  more  than  100  percent  since  1947. 
while  Industrial  prices  generally  have  risen 
only  35  percent 

If  allowance  is  made  for  increases  in  effi- 
ciency and  output  per  man-hour,  the  cost 
of  union  labor  in  the  steel  mills  has  risen 
less  than  prices,  according  to  the  estimates 
of  some  congressional  economists 

On  that  basis,  the  Senators  argued,  the 
companies,  not  the  unions,  have  been  to 
blame  for  inflation 

Senator  Gore  drew  on  Information  from 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  show 
that  increasing  efficiency,  due  to  higher  out- 
put, will  cover  Just  about  all  of  the  cost  of 
the  October  1  wage  boost  and  that  the  In- 
dustry's profits  will  be  at  normal  levels  with- 
out a  price  boost. 

COUNCILS    MATHEMATICS 

The  Council  believes  the  steel  mills,  now 
operating  at  about  68  percent  of  capacity. 
will  be  going  at  a  rate  of  70  to  80  percent 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  this  year  and  at 
80  percent  or  higher  In  1962. 

The  Council  estimates  also  that,  after  the 
pay  raise  takes  effect  and  without  any  boost 
in  prices,  the  Industry  will  be  able  to  earn 
from  7  to  9  percent,  after  taxes,  on  its  inveet- 
ment  when  operating  at  70  percent  of  ca- 
pacity; and  from  10  to  12  percent  when  oper- 
ating at  80  percent  The  average  rate  of 
return.  aft«r  taxes,  was  11.5  percent  in  the 
1947-60  period.  Government  figures  Indicate. 

Is  the  Government  going  to  try  to  hold 
down  prices  but  not  wages?  Officials  deny 
their  attitude  toward  Increases  is  one  sided. 
They  point  Ui  speeches  by  Economic  Adviser 
Walter  W  Heller.  Treasury  Secretary  Douglas 
Dillon,  and  others  that  warn  against  the 
danger  of  inflation  In  wages  as  well  as  prices 

If  Industry  holds  prices  down  and  takes 
only  reasonable  profits,  officials  argue,  the 
unions  will  be  more  restrained.  "I  hope  we 
can  break  Into  the  price  spiral  and  that  this 
will  have  an  effect  on  wage  negotiations  in 
the  steel  Industry  next  ye.a'r  "  a  White  House 
aide  explains. 


HOW    INDCSTRT    FEELS 

The  steel  producers,  on  the  other  hand,  say 
they  have  not  raised  prices  generally  since 
August  1958.  Since  then,  their  figures  indi- 
cate, wages  and  other  costs  have  gone  up. 
profits  have  gone  down. 

The  industry's  records  show  a  rise  of  about 
$11  55  a  ton  In  steelmaklng  costs  since  1958. 
even  after  allowing  for  Improvements  in 
plants  and  processes  The  October  1  pay 
raise,  company  economists  believe,  will  add 
an  additional  $3  40  a  ton  to  costs,  after  It 
has  been  fully  refiected  In  fringe  benefits, 
salaries,  and  the  prices  of  purchased  services 
and  materials. 

Thus,  the  companies  contend,  costs  will 
be  up  nearly  $15  a  ton  without  any  price 
boost  to  cover  them 

The  Industry's  profits  on  a  dollar  of  sales 
was  about  11  cents  in  1958  and  about  6  cents 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1961.  Total  profits 
after  taxes  were  a  little  over  a  billion  dollars 
m  1959.  in  spite  of  the  longest  strike  in  the 
industry's  history  Profits  dropped  to  945 
million  in  1960  and  were  running  at  a  rate 
of  less  than  700  million  in  the  first  half  of 
1961. 

No  one  In  industry  is  suggesting  a  price 
boost  to  cover  all  the  estimated  rise  In  costs 
since  1958.  Officials  talk  of  a  boost  of  $4 
to  $5  a  ton,  and  it  was  this  talk  that  touched 
off  the  attack  on  the  Senate  on  August  23. 

Foreign  competition  puts  a  limit  on  U.S. 
prices  for  steel,  the  producers  say.  Exports 
were  at  an  unusually  low  level  in  June,  while 
Imports  were  the  highest  In  more  than  a 
year 

Steel  users  in  the  United  States  already 
are  balking  at  high  prices.  Prices  on  a  num- 
ber of  steel  products  were  recently  reduced. 
On  August  22.  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tv.bc 
Qy^  reinstated  a  5-percent  discount  from 
prices  of  rigid  steel  conduit  after  trying  to 
sell  at  list  prices  since  June  30. 

Now  the  industry  finds  itself  operating 
under  a  new  pressure.  In  the  form  of  a  Gov- 
ernment campaign  to  keep  prices  down. 

BATTLE     over     BREAD 

The  campaign  is  also  being  aimed  at  a 
possible  increase  in  the  price  of  bread. 

On  August  15.  E  E  Kelley,  Jr..  president 
of  the  American  Bakers  .Association,  said.  'It 
will  be  a  little  short  of  a  miracle  if  bread 
prices  are  not  Increased  In  the  near  future." 
He  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  Government 
support  price  for  wheat  harvested  in  1962 
will  be  $2  a  bushel — a  Sl-.'-ent  increase  over 
this  year's  figure  of  $1  79  Mr  Kelley  also 
pointed  to  higher  prices  of  other  materials, 
labor  costs  and  some  scarcity  of  hlgh-pro- 
teln  wheat  fiour. 

Wheat  Is  now  selling  in  Chicago  for  about 
$2  02  a  bushel,  up  from  tl  93  a  year  ago. 
Flour  costs  about  $6.55  a  hundred  pounds  In 
New  York,  up  from  $6  25  a  year  ago. 

Secretary  Freeman's  letter  accused  the  in- 
dustry of  raising  prices  at  "every  opportu- 
nity" and  said  it  w.as  strange  to  propose  a 
price  boost  now.  on  the  grovind  of  a  "small 
Increase"  next  year  In  the  farmers'  price  for 
wheat. 

The  increased  support,  Mr.  Freeman  said, 

will  add  only  one-fourth  of  a  cent  to  the  cott 
of  a  loaf  of  bread.  A  minimum  Increase  In 
price,  of  1  cent,  would  be  four  times  this 
much 

"I  hope  you  and  your  organization  will 
give  thoughtful  consideration  to  the  pro- 
posed action  you  have  announced,  especially 
in  View  of  the  possible  public  reaction  to  an 
increase  in  price  which  will  not  benefit  the 
f;u-mcr."  Mr   Freeman  concluded. 

Thus,  the  campaign  against  price  Increases 
got  under  way  with  attacks  on  two  Indus- 
tries. Other  businessmen  were  wondering 
if  the  campaign  would  hit  them.  too.  and 
how  effective  it  would  be  in  preventing  price 
increases. 


Background  of  the  Argument:  Here  Are 
THE  Hard  Facts  on  Steel 

Steel  wages:  $3.19  an  hour  average.  Fac- 
tory wages,  average  for  all  lines:  $2.35. 

Wage  rise  in  steel:  Up  from  $1  44  in  1947. 
a  gain  of  $1  75.  or  122  percent.  Gain  for  all 
factory  workers:  $1  10.  or  90  p>ercent. 

Coming  raise  In  steel  wages  8^2  cents  an 
hour,  average,  on  October  1. 

Labor  cost;  $68.76  per  ton  of  steel,  against 
$32.47  In  1947.     Increase:   112  percent. 

Steel  prices:  According  to  "Iron  Age,"  $124 
average  per  ton  of  finished  steel,  compared 
With  $60  30  In  1947.     Increase.   106  percent. 

Steel  profits:  $945  million,  after  taxes,  in 
1960.  By  comparison:  Profits  were  $651  mil- 
lion in  1947.  and  $1.34  billion  at  the  high  In 
1956.  Annual  rate,  first  half  of  1961:  $692 
million. 

Profit  per  ton:  $9.80.  before  taxes,  m  first 
quarter  of  1961.  compared  with  $16.68  last 
year,  $20.23  in  1956.  and  $8  73  in  1947. 

Basic  data:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  other  trade 
sources. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  take  too  much  time,  and  I 
shall  not  go  into  great  detail.  I  recur 
to  the  thesis  on  which  I  began.  When 
there  is  a  threat  to  industry  and  indus- 
trj-  is  not  given  its  day  in  court,  then  we 
shall  have  departed  from  the  American 
concept  as  I  understand  it. 

All  this  is  capped  off  by  the  telegram 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  sent  to  the  leaders  of  the  larger  seg- 
ments of  the  whole  steel  industry,  which 
was  released  as  of  today.  I  hope  we  can 
have  the  entire  statement  in  complete 
context,  so  that  it  can  be  included  in  the 
Rtcono  at  tliis  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  report  from  the  ticker  reads  as 
follows : 

Washingto.n — President   Kennedy   warned 

the  steel  industry  today — 

I  repeat: 

warned  the  steel  Industry  today  that  "re- 
strictive monetary  and  fiscal  measures"  may 
be  necessary  If  Et«el  prices  go  up  this  fall. 

What  is  a  restrictive  monetary  meas- 
ure or  a  restrictive  fiscal  measure  if  it  is 
not  control?  We  are  in  peacetime,  not 
wartime.  This  is  a  threat  to  an  indus- 
try. Shall  it  be  done  on  an  ex  parte, 
one-sided  basis,  instead  of  permitting 
the  industry  to  tell  its  story  before  a 
proper  tribunal  or  a  proper  forum,  be- 
fore which  the  onus  would  be  upon  the 
industry  to  justify  a  price  increase? 

If  that  is  not  the  American  concept, 
then  I  fear  my  indoctrination  in  the 
liistory  and  in  the  law  of  this  country 
has  been  sadly  neglected. 

A  natural  question  arises  in  connec- 
tion With  this  effort  to  yi&t  the  fear  tech- 
nique to  control  prices.  What  would 
prevent  the  Federal  Government  from 
using  It  in  labor  disputes?  If  it  can  be 
done  with  respect  to  industry,  certainly 
it  can  be  done  with  respect  to  labor. 
What  will  prevent  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  using  a  similar  technique 
against  the  farmers  or  against  the  mer- 
chant seamen  or  against  any  other 
erroup  in  the  country?  In  proportion, 
their  demands  may  have  an  impact  upon 
the  economy  of  the  country  and  may 
have  an  inflationary  effect  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  may  not.  If  that  can 
be  done  with  respect  to  one.  It  can  be 
done  with  respect  to  another. 
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Have  we  finally  reached  the  point  In 
the  peacetime  of  our  country  that  the 
threat  of  the  Federal  Government  invok- 
ing the  powers  which  reside  in  the  en- 
forcement agencies  is  to  be  used  well  in 
advance,  to  say  to  any  economic  group, 
"Don't  do  it,  for  if  you  do  the  long  arm 
of  the  Antitrust  Division,  the  long  arm 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
the  longer  arm  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  all  the  powers  in- 
herent in  that  office,  and  a  good  many 
other  things,  will  be  brought  to  bear." 

This  is  an  amazing  thing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Are  we  on  the  threshold  of  gov- 
ernment by  fear  and,  finally,  the  loud 
knock  on  the  door,  when  someone  will 
say,  "Open  up.  We  are  agents  of  the 
Government.  We  have  come  to  warn 
you  not  to  raise  your  prices  and  not  to 
take  a  certain  course  of  action,  because 
there  is  a  great  ai  ray  of  enforcing  agen- 
cies, with  the  Federal  Treasury  behind 
them  and  unlimited  power  under  the 
laws  upon  the  statute  books  today, 
which  will  discipline  you  in  good  time 
if  you  do." 

Does  the  Government  propose  now,  on 
the  basis  of  ex  parte  representation — I 
add,  by  a  Harvard  economist,  who  cer- 
tainly honestly  takes  that  view — to  tell 
industry  what  it  must  do,  and  to  threaten 
the  use  of  every  enforcement  power  with- 
in the  realm  of  the  Government  if  it 
fails  to  do  so? 

If  this  is  the  new  technique  of  the  New 
Frontier,  we  have  gone  pretty  far  down 
the  authoritarian  road.  This  can  well 
be  called  psychological  price  control  with 
the  Government  holding  all  the  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsJ  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoGGS  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  before 
stating  my  views  on  the  steel  price  in- 
crease debate,  which  has  been  touched 
off  by  the  very  able  presentation  made 
by  the  Senators  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefaxjver  and  Mr.  Gore]  and  other  Sen- 
ators on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  I 
wish  to  state,  because  I  think  it  gives  a 
proper  frame  of  reference,  the  political 
philosophy  which  animated  me  to  urge 
my  side  to  debate  this  issue.  I  think  it 
is  important  that  we  understand  the 
issue  in  the  context  of  this  philosophy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  rather  a  primitive 
idea  politically  today  to  assume  that  the 
Democrats  represent  labor  and  that  the 
Republicans  represent  business,  yet  I 
think  that  is  an  idea  popularly  held  in 
this  country.  The  reason  why  I  think  it 
is  primitive  is  that  the  definitions  of 
"labor"  and  "business"  are  so  obscure  in 
the  m^inds  of  too  many  people.  By  "la- 
bor," we  should  include  not  only  16  mil- 
lion people,  in  round  figures,  who  are 
unionized  but  all  the  67  million  Ameri- 
cans who  work,  a  figure  far  and  away  be- 
yond the  16  million  who  are  unionized. 

Yet.  when  a  person  speaks  of  labor, 
generally  he  means  unionized  labor. 
When  a  person  speaks  of  business,  most 


often  he  still  thinks  In  19th-century 
terms  of  either  barons  who  sit  in  seats  of 
power  in  Chicago,  New  York,  or  some 

other  essential  place,  or  he  thinks  of 
stock  manipulators  in  the  old  tradition 
of  the  Fisks  and  others  who  manipulated 
securities  up  and  down  pretty  much  at 
will. 

Today  business  includes  not  only  the 
owners  of  business,  who  now  constitute 
approximatley  12  to  14  million  Ameri- 
cans with  all  their  stockholdings  and 
bondholdings,  but  also  approximately  3 
million  to  5  million  people  who  are  small 
owners  of  business.  Today  business  in- 
cludes between  2 '2  million  and  5  million 
farmers  depending  on  how  we  define  the 
size  of  the  family-owned  farm.  Busi- 
ness today  includes  all  consumers.  I 
think  that  is  a  perfectly  fair  definition. 
Business  includes  also  approximately  80 
million  Americans  who  have  either  life 
insurance  policies  or  deposits  m  savings 
banks  which  are  absolutely  dependent 
for  their  viability  and  worth  upon  secu- 
rities which,  in  turn,  those  institutions 
hold  in  all  American  business. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  come 
now  to  what  motivated  me  in  urging  that 
the  debate  take  place.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  subject  now  involves  a  totally 
new  concept  for  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties,  in  which  both  can 
take  great  pride,  and  in  which  both  can 
serve  very  effectively,  and  that  the  de- 
bate can  give  us  a  frame  of  reference,  a 
clue  to  that  kind  of  service,  for  it  comes 
down  to  this  point. 

If  it  is  a  fact  that  labor  generally  has 
confidence  in  our  Democratic  colleagues, 
then  a  duty  is  imposed  upon  our  Demo- 
cratic friends,  because  we  are  a  national 
body.  We  do  not  represent  labor  ex- 
clusively any  more  than  we  represent 
only  capital  or  business  interests.  A 
duty  is  imposed  to  lead  labor  in  the  path 
of  the  public  interest. 

So.  too,  on  this  side  of  the  ai.sle  the 
debate  represents  an  opportunity  for  us. 
for  business  generally,  and  for  people 
who  have  a  stake  in  ownership,  no  mat- 
ter how  big  or  small.  There  are  those 
who  have  confidence  in  us.  The  philos- 
ophy on  the  Republican  side  is  some- 
thing they  like  and  admire.  We  are 
given  a  great  opportunity  to  use  that 
confidence  and  lead  those  people  in  the 
path  of  the  public  interest. 

We  now  have  a  debate  in  which  both 
sides  can  admirably  serve  that  purpose. 
But  unless  the  issue  is  joined,  it  may  be 
written  off  as  a  piece  of  special  pleadmg 
by  certain  Senators  for  the  trade  unions, 
whether  it  be  the  steel  union  or  all 
unions.  I  have  felt.  too.  that  on  our 
side  the  debate  might  be  written  off  as 
a  defense  of  management. 

Therefore,  unless  we  can  raise  the  de- 
bate constructively  and  effectively  above 
that  level,  we  shall  serve  no  purpose  ex- 
cept to  confirm  old  and  outworn  preju- 
dices and  fears  which  I  believe  no  longer 
have  a  fundamental  grounding  in  the 
future  of  our  country. 

I  have  uttered  those  words,  which  may 
soimd  academic  to  many,  only  because 
I  think  it  is  important  when  we  have  an 
opportunity — and  this  is  an  opportu- 
nity— to  elevate  ourselves  to  a  new  pla- 
teau. 


We  are  really  in  a  grim  struggle  for 
the  suivival  of  freedom.  If  we  believe, 
as  I  am  sure  100  Senators  believe,  that 
the  system  of  private  economy  is  the 
basis  of  our  freedom,  the  thing  that  en- 
ables us  not  to  be  Government  slaves 
but  to  have  an  opportunity  to  live  out 
our  lives  in  the  sunlight  of  freedom, 
then  we  must  make  our  system  work.  In 
order  to  make  it  work,  I  am  convinced 
that  somehow  or  other  it  must  be  di- 
rected toward  serving  the  national  in- 
terest, and  that  mere  struggle,  the  rule 
of  tooth  and  claw,  as  it  was  conceived 
in  19th-century  terms,  will  bring  us  to 
ruin  and  destruction. 

The  Russians  have  solved  that  prob- 
lem by  centralized  control  and  authori- 
tarianism, which  is  completely  abhor- 
rent to  us.  We  would  prefer  the  danger 
of  atomic  war,  which  we  are  now  facing, 
to  enduring  the  kind  of  society  that  ex- 
ists in  Russia.  But  if  we  are  to  endure, 
we  must  find  some  way  within  the 
framework  of  our  institutions  to  make 
the  public  interest  paramount.  If  this 
debate  contributes  in  the  smallest  way 
to  putting  us  upon  that  path,  I  think  it 
will  have  served  a  most  effective  and 
constructive  purpose. 

Coming  to  the  basic  issues  of  the  ques- 
tion of  a  steel  price  rise,  the  issue  is  fun- 
damental to  the  private  economic  system 
of  the  United  States. 

In  tlie  Senate  we  arc  asked  to  lend  our 
weiuht  and  influence  to  advising  the 
steel  industry  to  refrain  from  raising  its 
prices  after  October  1,  when  the  industry 
is  committed  by  contract  to  give  its  work- 
ers a  wage  increase.  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  steel  prices  raised  at  this  time.  I 
want  to  see  a  general  price  rise  avoided. 
I  agree  that  a  ri.se  in  steel  prices  may  set 
off  a  new  spiraling  peneral  increase  in 
prices.  But  I  believe  that  to  stabilize 
steel  prices,  management  self-restraint, 
which  is  so  fall  all  we  have  gotten  in 
terms  of  a  proposal,  is  an  inadequate 
basis  upon  which  to  rely.  I  think  we 
must  also  call,  in  this  free  debate,  for 
greater  responsibility  by  labor  union 
leadership,  and  for  Federal  Government 
cooperation. 

I  should  like  lo  lay  out  in  detail  before 
I  am  through  precisely  how  I  implement 
and  define  botii  those  ideas. 

I  saw  in  the  recent  Democratic  cam- 
paign and  in  the  campaign  which  orig- 
inated on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
against  the  steel  price  increase  a  tend- 
ency to  make  a  whipping  boy  of  steel 
company  management  without  adequate 
recognition  of  the  roles  of  labor  and  Gov- 
ernment in  the  economic  situation  which 
gives  us  the  danger  of  an  increase. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  overlook  the  right 
of  investors  in  the  steel  companies  to  a 
fair  return,  a  tendency  to  gloss  over  the 
responsibility  of  trade  unions,  a  tend- 
ency to  encourape  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  play  a  punitive  role  of  imposing 
antitrust  sanctions  if  its  pricing  dictates 
are  disre^'arded.  That  is  the  point  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
SEN I .  There  is  a  tendency  to  seek  to  reg- 
ulate the  U.S.  economy  by  speeches  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  am  all  for 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  can  be  unilateral  and  at 
the  same  time  be  salutary  to  our  eco- 
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nomic  and  social  system.  That  is  not  the 
way  to  bring  about  price  stability  and  to 
counter  inflationai-y  price  rises  in  steel. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  Gore  J  said  that  if  the  steel 
industry  raises  prices,  it  may  be  threat- 
ened with  a  Federal  Government  cam- 
paign to  break  up  its  larger  units  into 
smaller  competitive  companies,  or  with 
the  imposition  of  a  Government  public- 
utility-type  price  regulation. 

Economics  by  fiat  would  destroy  the 
basic  concept  of  economic  freedom  on 
which  this  Nation  was  founded — a  con- 
cept that  because  of  its  success,  has  be- 
come the  hope  of  the  entire  free  world. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  vast 
capital  invested  in  the  steel  industry 
comes  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
savings  of  our  people,  workers  included, 
who  were  willing  to  put  these  savings 
at  risk  in  the  hope  of  £  profit,  and  it  is 
only  profitable  oi^eraticn  that  can  pay 
adequate  wages  and  give  proper  condi- 
tions to  men  at  work. 

We  all  know  that  broken  down,  beat- 
en up  industries  which  do  not  operate 
properly  generally  have  the  worst  con- 
ditions. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  prof- 
its. I  think  It  is  interestmg  to  note  that 
the  biggest  profiteers  are  the  Commu- 
nists. AU  the  statistical  analyses  of  the 
Russians'  figures  we  have  had  in  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  show  that 
the  Russian  leaders  take  far  more  out 
of  their  own  people  in  terms  of  profit 
than  we  dream  of  in  terms  of  what  is  a 
reasonable  rate  of  profit,  because  of  their 
practice  of  practically  forced  savings  in 
order  to  achieve  very  high  rates  of  re- 
investment. 

When  we  discuss  the  basis  on  which 
steel  profits  are  determined,  we  must  re- 
member that  there  exists  in  the  indus- 
try not  only  the  element  of  competition 
of  different  producers  and  sellers  of 
steel,  but  also  the  competition  to  the 
steel  industry  from  producers  of  other 
metals  and  plastics — and,  very  impor- 
tantly now — and  that  is  evidenced  or- 
ganically from  the  figures  our  colleagues 
have  produced — from  competition  by 
foreign  steel  producers. 

So  the  steel  executives  have  a  far 
more  complex  problem  in  determining 
their  pricing  poUcies  than  Senators 
suggest. 

Mr.  President,  the  dangers  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  steel  cited  by  the 
Democratic  Senators  arc  real,  and  were 
brought  out  well  in  their  discussion  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  At  this  point  I 
should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  amount 
of  documentation  with  which  they 
brought  out  these  facts  and  figures  under 
discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Indeed.  I  believe  that  the  document  en- 
titled "Steel  Pacts  Brought  up  to  Date,"' 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  Senator 
Kefauver,  Is  an  admirable  document.  I 
have  some  supplemental  figures  to  sub- 
mit, but  on  the  whole  the  argument  can 
still  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the  figures 
which  have  been  supplied,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  points  which  I  will  make. 
Essentially  these  figures  contribute 
greatly  to  the  debate  between  Uie  two 
parties. 


Of  special  significance  is  the  relation- 
ship of  such  a  price  rise  to  the  position 
of  the  United  States  as  economic  leader 
of  the  free  world.    The  implication  of  a 

revival  of  inflationarj-  pressures  in  the 
United  States,  touch  on  our  ability  to 
compete  with  foreign  products  abroad 
and  at  home  and  thus  affect  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position,  affect  the 
continuation  of  our  liberal  trade  poli- 
cies which  give  free  world  nations  a  stake 
in  our  markets,  aflect  the  acceptance  of 
our  products  by  nations  with  which  we 
must  tighten  and  strengthen  our  bonds 
of  trade,  affect  the  discharge  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  militaiT  aid  responsibilities 
throughout  the  world,  and,  in  the  broad- 
est sense,  affect  the  basis  of  the  free 
world  economic  structure  whicli  rests  on 
the  strength  of  the  dollar. 

It  must  be  made  clear,  however,  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  existence  of 
these  dangers  involves  responsibilities 
not  only  of  management  but  also  of 
labor.  In  an  economy  where  prices,  even 
those  of  steel,  are  determined  by  the 
market  to  an  extent  much  larger  than 
admitted  in  the  presentation  made  by 
our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  the  effect  of  wage  costs 
on  prices  cannot  be  ignored. 

Using  even  the  controversial  base  year 
and  limited  average  hourly  earnings 
data  of  Senator  Kefauver's  presentation, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  we 
find  that  wages  increased  more  rapidly 
than  steel  prices  between  1947  and  1959. 
We  also  find  that  profits,  both  as  a  per- 
centage of  net  worth  and  as  a  percent- 
age of  sales,  have  decreased  over  much 
of  this  period,  especially  during  the  last 
3  years. 

In  our  economic  system,  whether  it 
expresses  itself  in  terms  of  oligopoly  or 
full  free  market  competition,  whether  it 
resorts  to  the  practice  of  price  leadership 
or  competitive  pricing,  success  depends 
on  meeting  demand.  It  is  therefore  un- 
realistic to  ascribe  decreasing  profits  to 
any  management  refusal  to  produce  and 
sell  as  much  as  demand  will  accept. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  state  that 
as  representatives  of  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  not  our  job  to 
follow  the  complex  calculations  by  which 
the  businessman  and  labor  leader  at- 
tempt to  gain  the  most  for  the  interests 
each  represents.  That  is  the  job  of  the 
businessman  and  labor  leader.  Our  job 
is  to  look  at  the  national  effect  of  these 
calculations. 

When  we  are  told,  as  we  were  in  the 
colloquy  between  our  very  gracious  and 
distinguished  colleagues.  Senator  Netj- 
BERCER  and  Senator  Moss,  that  a  $3  per 
ton  increase  in  the  price  of  steel  sup- 
posedly costs  $97  to  the  purchaser  of  a 
tractor,  we  must  consider  that  nearly  40 
percent  of  the  price  of  steel  is  determined 
by  employment  costs,  while  profits  in  1961 
for  the  steel  industry  were  estimated  at 
4.5  percent  of  sales,  or  one -tenth  of  the 
labor  cost,  and  that  this  year,  while  a 
3-percent  increase  in  the  price  of  steel 
is  being  talked  about,  a  3-percent  rise  of 
employment  costs  is  actually  stipulated 
by  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  see  labor  well 
paid.    That  is  the  American  way.    I  am 


one  Senator  who  is  able  to  say  that  that 
is  the  way  I  have  voted  in  all  of  the  last 
16  years  which  I  have  spent  either  in  the 
Senate  or  in  the  House,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  2  years  which  I  spent  in 
Albany. 

In  considering  the  leverage  resi>ecting 
the  price  of  steel,  it  is  important  to  un- 
derstand that  labor  costs  mean  about 
10  times  more  to  the  price  of  steel  than 
profits. 

The  time  has  come  to  serve  notice  that 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  represent  the  national  mterest. 
That  goes  for  the  President  too.  It  is 
time  to  serve  notice  that  this  national 
interest  must  be  served  by  the  policies  of 
labor  as  well  as  by  management  in  the 
steel  industry. 

It  is  always  an  enviable  position  to  be 
able  to  speak  when  one  finds  in  respect 
of  a  certain  area  ones  whole  record  to 
be  favorable  to  that  particular  economic 
rroup.  I  believe  I  can  say  without  any 
reasonable  ground  for  challenge  that  my 
own  record  and  my  advocacy  record  have 
been  constantly  in  favor  of  labor.  There- 
fore I  believe  I  have  a  right  to  speak  to 
that  issue  in  a  very  frank  and  open  way. 
I  may  say  that  I  never  hesitate  to  do 
that  in  the  many  addresses  that  I  make 
to  trade  union  groups  themselves. 

Here  is  what  I  think  is  the  basis  for  a 
real  set  of  actions  in  the  national  int.er- 
est  with  re.'^pect  to  this  present  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  of  steel  prices: 

First,  an  agreement  from  labor  that, 
if  the  industry  holds  the  price  line  dur- 
ing the  coming  10  months,  labor  will 
switch  from  demands  for  increased  wages 
in  the  1962  wage  negotiations  to  a  policy 
of  profit  sharing  and  stockownership  in 
the  business,  with  suitable  cost  of  living 
adjustments.  This  is  a  major  decision 
on  the  part  of  trade  union  leadership. 
The  experience  now  being  gained  in  the 
auto  industr\-  contract  with  American 
Motors  and  in  the  negotiations  with 
General  Motors  may  well  provide  valu- 
able guidelines  to  this  approach. 

This  is  a  real,  a  positive,  an  affirma- 
tive contribution  which  could  be  made 
by  everj-  union  leadership,  right  now.  to 
the  whole  fundamental  idea  of  main- 
taining the  stability  of  the  price  struc- 
ture. 

Second,  and  as  a  corollary,  an  agree- 
ment from  management  to  refrain  from 
an  immediate  steel  price  rise  and  to  be 
receptive  to  profit  sharing  and  stock- 
ownership  on  the  part  of  labor,  without 
yielding  any  of  management's  respon- 
sibility for  operations. 

I  pKjint  out.  for  example,  that  we  are 
informed  currently  that  General  Motors 
Corp.  finds  itself  unwilling  to  agree  to 
any  profit-sharing  idea  in  the  new  labor 
contract.  I  hope  that  is  not  their  final 
view.  I  hope  they  will  change  that  view. 
I  say  that  because  I  cannot  see  manage- 
ment contributing  to  the  spiraling  set  of 
costs  and  further  price  increases.  If 
management  can  find  a  common  road 
with  labor,  as  is  indicated  by  the  Ameri- 
can Motors  agreement,  under  which 
agreement  and  in  connection  with  which 
effort  labor  can  get.  to  u.se  Samuel  Gom- 
pers'  word,  "more,"  then  a  step  forward 
v^ill  have   been   taken   in   an  economic 
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sense  to  the  maintenance  of  price  sta- 
bility. 

Third,  support  from  labor,  industry 
and  government  for  a  measure  giving 
statutory  basis  to  the  President's  Labor- 
Management  Committee  to  enable  it  to 
function  as  a  Peace  Production  Board, 
with  authority  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  regarding  legisla- 
tion for  price,  wage,  commodity  and 
materials  controls  and  allocations.  Such 
a  Board  would  also  encourage  and  assist 
in  the  organization  of  labor-manage- 
ment-public committees  designed  to  in- 
crease productivity,  reduce  labor  man- 
agement tensions  and  absenteeism,  and 
smooth  the  transition  to  greater  automa- 
tion and  technological  advance.  Essen- 
tially a  Peace  Production  Board  would 
be  able  to  promote  the  voluntary  alloca- 
tion of  national  resources,  material  and 
human,  to  gear  up  this  Government  and 
our  people  to  meet  the  great  crisis  of  the 
Communist  challenge.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation.  S.  2204,  the  Peace  Pro- 
duction Act,  for  this  purpose. 

Finally,  a  labor-management  agree- 
ment to  endeavor  to  increase  produc- 
tivity by  eliminating  make-work  prac- 
tices in  labor  or  management,  to 
encourage  automation,  provided  security 
is  given  to  those  employees  affected,  to 
seek  better  means  to  avoid  work  stop- 
pages and  to  afford  equal  opportunity 
to  all  workers  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  or  color. 

That  would  complete  what  I  consider 
to  be  necessary  action  in  the  public  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  these  economic 
groups. 

Now  I  should  like  to  state  why  it  is 
so  very  dangerous  for  us  to  try  to  sub- 
stitute ourselves  for  the  operation  of  the 
economic  processes  rather  than  to  con- 
centrate our  activities  on  fundamental 
considerations  of  basic  policy  within  the 
framework  of  which  operational  deci- 
sions may  be  made. 

I  shall  deal  with  some  of  the  state- 
ments which  appear  in  the  document  en- 
titled "Steel  Facts,"  issued  by  the  sub- 
committee of  which  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver]  is  the  chair- 
man, and  which  were  essentially  the 
basis  for  the  findings  and  arguments 
made  by  our  Democratic  colleagues  in 
first  bringing  this  case  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  shall  consider  these  statements 
as  they  pertain  to  my  argument,  as  it 
is  affected  by  the  level  of  steel  wages, 
trends  in  unit  labor  cost  and  price  of 
steel,  and  the  cost  of  the  wage  increase 
called  for  under  contract  on  October  1, 
1961.  Such  an  analysis  should  put  into 
perspective  the  broad  range  of  fact  upon 
which  we  must  base  our  appeal  to  labor 
and  management  in  the  steel  industry. 

According  to  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics data — the  only  source  from  which 
interindustry  comparisons  are  avail- 
able— less  than  2  percent  of  the  wage 
earners  in  manufacturing  industries 
have  average  hourly  earnings  higher 
than  the  steelworker.  This  is  a  major 
improvement  in  the  steelworker's  posi- 
tion over  prior  periods  such  as  1940  when 
15  percent  of  such  workers  had  higher 
average  hourly  earnings.  As  recently 
as  February  1954  the  comparable  figure 
was  9  percent.  There  are  material  lay- 
offs in  the  steel  industry,  yet  the  annual 


wage  of  steehvorkers  remains  amonj 
the  highest  in  industry. 

The  "Steel  Facts"  sheet  released  by 
Senator  Kefaitver  indicates  that  be- 
tween 1947  and  1959  average  hourly 
earnings  in  the  steel  industry  rose  by 
113  percent,  that  the  increase  in  man- 
hour  productivity"  was  42  percent  in  this 
period,  and  that  the  resulting  increases 
in  unit  labor  costs  was  "slightly  more 
than  50  percent." 

In  using  these  statistics,  we  should 
note,  however,  the  testimony  presented 
by  Mr.  Robert  C.  Tyson,  chairman  of 
the  finance  committee.  United  States 
Steel  Corp.,  before  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
in  1957.     He  stated  that — 

During  the  war  period,  preceding  1947.  his 
company's  employment  costs  and  wholesale 
prices  in  general  rose  rapidly,  both  Increas- 
ing by  over  50  percent  from  1940  to  1946 
On  the  other  hand,  steel  prices  under  regu- 
lation during  the  war  were  not  permitted 
to  rise  at  all  until  1945,  and  in  1946  were 
only  12  percent  greater  than  in  1940.  Profits 
were  squeezed  down  to  a  low  in  1944  of  less 
than  3  percent  of  si\!es  despite  a  95-percent 
operating  rate.  In  no  prewar  year  had 
United  States  Steel  ever  operated  at  90  per- 
cent or  more  and  experienced  an  income 
percentage  of  less  than  14  percent.  Owing 
to  this  wartime  factor,  steel  product  prices 
in  1946  and  1947  relative  to  wholesale  prices 
in  general  were  more  out  of  line  on  the 
downside  than  they  have  been  within  the 
past  half  century  for  which  we  have  records 
A  postwar  readjustment  was  absoUitely  re- 
quired If  the  steel  Industry  was  to  eBcap>e 
gradual  disintegration. 

Besides  the  controversial  1947  base 
period.  Senator  Kefauver's  comparison 
used  earnings  for  wage  employees  only 
instead  of  for  all  employees.  Using  data 
only  for  wage  employees  ignores  the  sub- 
stantial and  growing  contributions  made 
by  research  scientists,  engineers,  ac- 
countants, mathematicians,  and  the 
myriad  of  other  management  jobs  so  es- 
sential in  achieving  gains  in  output. 
Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  in  report- 
ing on  "Statistics  Bearing  on  the  Steel 
Dispute,"  during  the  1959  steel  strike  in- 
dicated that  the  number  of  production 
workers  has  fluctuated  considerably  in 
the  postwar  period  with  little  net  change. 
The  Secretary  indicated  that  the  num- 
ber of  administrative,  professional  and 
clerical  workers,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
risen  substantially  in  the  postwar  period 
and  that  between  the  first  half  of  1947 
and  the  first  half  of  1959  these  employees 
in  the  steel  industry  increased  by  34.000 
or  by  nearly  50  percent.  Thus,  to  at- 
tempt to  compare  a  period  such  as  1947 
versus  1959,  while  ignoring  the  effect  of 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  salaried 
employees  and  their  corresponding  man- 
hours  needed  to  achieve  steel  output,  re- 
sults in  misleading  conclusions. 

The  reference  to  "man-hour  produc- 
tivity" and  then  simply  to  "productivity," 
and  the  attempt  to  relate  unit  labor  cost 
to  prices  can  also  be  misleading.  Dr. 
Solomon  Fabricant,  Director  of  Research 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search, stated  in  the  February  1961  issue 
of  Challenge  magazine: 

Productivity  statistics  should  take  account 
not  only  of  the  input  of  labor  in  the  form  of 
man-hours;  they  should  also  take  account 
of  the  input  of  other  resources,  such  .'va  tan- 
gible capital  equipment. 


To  Ignore  cost  substitution  factors 
which  may  have  taken  place  renders 
comparison  of  component  costs,  such  as 
the  cost  of  labor,  in  a  vacuum  and  leads 
to  unwarranted  cost-price  comparisons. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  been 
quite  clear  in  cautioning  all  that  the 
f^xSinros  which  they  issue  represent  out- 
put per  man-hour  and  do  not  represent 
total  productivity. 

Steel  production  facilities  require  vast 
investments  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  to  build.  They  are  created  by 
the  savings  of  millions  of  shareowners 
These  facilities  cannot  be  created  over- 
night to  meet  increased  demand,  nor 
abandoned  when  demand  falls  off.  Yet 
tlie  steel  industry  is  one  of  the  most 
cyclical  of  all  industries — during  a  busi- 
ness cycle  the  demand  for  steel  falls  and 
rises  twice  as  fast  as  the  average  of  all 
manufacturers. 

The  facts  are  that  the  industry  in- 
creased its  capacity  from  816  to  919 
million  tons  during  the  war  period  of 
1940-46,  and  from  91.2  to  148  6  million 
tons  in  the  succeeding  period  of  1947  to 
1960  Obviously,  the  economy  of  the 
country  requires  that  peak  capacity  be 
considerably  higher  than  average  de- 
mand. We  do  have  such  a  capacity, 
principally  because  the  industry  has  in- 
vested huge  sums  to  keep  its  facilities 
in  pace  with  or  ahead  of  the  economy  as 
a  whole. 

Let  us  note  that,  if  the  steel  industry 
could  not  operate  at  a  reasonable  profit 
at  less  than  capacity  operations,  the  in- 
vestment funds  would  not  have  been  and 
would  not  be  available  to  maintain  a 
growing  industry  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  a  growing  economy. 

I  strongly  favor  operation  by  the  steel 
industry  at  a  level  of  capacity  which 
will  meet  growing  needs.  I  believe  that 
policies  at  home  and  abroad  commen- 
surate with  the  responsibility  we  must 
a.ssume  in  the  development  of  the  less 
developed  countries,  the  facilitation  of 
trade  which  will  come  with  the  wise  ap- 
plication of  common  market  and  free 
trade  area  principles  in  the  Atlantic 
Community  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
and  the  reform  of  the  free  world's  credit 
mechanisms  to  utilize  the  full  potential 
of  the  free  world's  use  of  credit  would 
serve  together  to  materially  Increase  this 
rate  of  steel  operations. 

The.se  are  all  Grovernment  policies. 
not  policies  dependent  on  the  steel  in- 
dustry at  all 

Our  Government  and  people  cannot 
accept  in  any  industry  operation  at  less 
than  the  ma.ximum  F>ossible  capacity  ac- 
cording to  the  going  demand.  I  cannot 
see  why  the  industr>-  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  impose  the  self-restraint  of  no 
price  increase  upon  itself  if,  through  the 
commitments  to  be  undertaken  by  labor 
and  management  as  I  have  described 
them  above,  the  industry's  feet  may  be 
put  upon  the  road  of  expanding  utiliza- 
tion of  capacity.  As  the  issue  of  profits 
is  raised,  however,  to  justify  a  theory 
that  the  industry  can  refrain  from  rais- 
ing prices  without  regard  to  the  wage 
increase  now  and  the  general  policy  of 
labor  as  to  its  compensation,  it  is  fair 
to  make    some   observation   about    the 
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profits  analysis  as  it  appears  in  "Steel 
Facts," 

The  concluding  statement  in  "Steel 
Facts  '  on  profits  states  "The  rise  in  the 
profit  rate  m  relation  to  the  operating 
rate  can  only  mean  that  prices  have 
risen  more  than  costs." 

But  it  is  claimed  that  profits  expressed 
as  a  rate  of  return  on  net  worth  are  not 
a  meaningful  measurement  in  an  indus- 
try heavily  invested  in  long-lived  facul- 
ties, such  as  steel,  because  profits  are 
recorded  in  current-day  dollars  and  net 
worth  is  ba.sed  on  dollars  invested  in 
facilities  many  years  ago  before  much 
of  the  inflation  in  the  last  two  decades 
took  place. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  in- 
dustry would  not,  of  Itself,  just  as  labor 
would  not.  of  itself,  deal  with  its  own 
problems  of  survival  in  advance  of  cor- 


relative action  on  the  part  of  other  fac- 
tors concerned ;  the  labor  factor  and  the 
factor  of  government. 

A  simple  illustration  will  show  why 
and  how  much  the  use  of  net  worth  as  a 
basis  can  overstate  profit  rates  Suppose 
20  years  ago  a  steel  company  had  a  mil- 
lion dollar  investment  or  net  worth  and 
sold  a  million  dollars  of  steel  and  made  a 
profit  of  $50,000.  That  profit  was  equal 
to  a  5-percent  return  on  investment  and 
5 -percent  return  on  .sales.  Then  infla- 
tion pushed  costs  and  price.-:  up  100  per- 
cent. Now  they  do  the  same  business  but 
their  sales  are  $2  million  and  if  they  still 
earn  5  percent  on  sales  they  have  a  profit 
of  100,000  inflat-ed  dollars.  But  their  in- 
vcstmeni,  which  turns  over  very  slowly, 
is  still  valued  on  their  books  at  not  much 
more  than  the  original,  hi-storical  $1  mil- 
lion    Thus  it  appeal?  that  their  rate  of 


return  on  net  worth  is  almost  10  per- 
cent— the  illusion  of  inflation.  For  ex- 
ample, to  build  a  new  fully  integrated 
steel  mill  would  require  an  investment 
equal  to  almost  $400  per  ton  of  finished 
steel  product  of  such  a  mill.  The  prod- 
uct might  sell  for  $150  per  ton  and  earn 
a  6 -percent  profit  or  S9  per  ton.  Th  it 
$9  is  equal  to  a  2.25-percent  return  on 
their  investment— not  10  percent  or  more. 

Expression  of  profits  as  a  percent  of 
sales,  it  is  claimed,  avoids  the  inflation 
distortion  because  both  facts  are  re- 
corded mostly  m  current  dollars.  I  call 
attention  to  a  table  which  I  ask  unani- 
mou.s  consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  showing  the  relationship  be- 
tween net  worth  sales  and  profits. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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'  Not  avulluble. 

Soiirrcs    Inpot  production,  oporatinp  ratr  and  rate  of 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Piesident.  probably 
It  is  best  to  consult  both  percentages  to 
determine  fair  profit  margins:  net  worth 
and  sales. 

This  tabulation  shows  how  profits, 
when  compared  to  sales  in  Uie  same  kind 
of  dollars,  show  no  significant  trend 
while  it  appears  that  the  return  on  net 
worth  figures  results  in  overstating  earn- 
ings, because  of  their  book  value  basis. 
It  should  be  noted  that  when  all  of  the 
years  since  1939  are  compared  on  the 
basis  of  return  on  sales,  it  turns  out  that 
in  no  year  have  steel  industry  profits 
exceeded  the  rate  of  return  earned  in 
1940,  The  conclusion  elsewhere  that  the 
steel  industry  can  absorb  another  wage 
Increase  and  still  earn  the  same  rate  on 
profit  on  net  worth  is  not  as  meaningful 
as  "Steel  Facts"  would  contend  because 
this  rate  of  profit  is  a  percentage  of  the 
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dollar  value  invested  at  a  time  of  much 
lower  investment  costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  discuss  more  de- 
tails of  costs  and  other  factors.  In 
closing  my  remark.^,  I  would  hke  to  em- 
phasize that  we  are  all  workers  and  want 
good  wages.  We  are  all  consumers  and 
want  quality  products  at  low  prices. 
But  we  cannot  forget  that  bGUi  of  these 
objectives  require  in  our  private  enter- 
prise economy  that  the  businesses  and 
industries  of  the  Nation  make  sufficient 
profits  to  stay  m  business  and  pay  the 
shareholders  a  reasonable  return  on  their 
invested  capital. 

An  editorial  published  in  the  New  York 
Times,  which  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
placed  in  the  Record,  makes  essentially 
the  same  point. 

So,  too,  an  editorial  entitled  "A  Chal- 
lenge to  Labor,'  publi'^hed  in  the  Wash- 


ington Po.<^t  of  September  4,  has  essen- 
tially the  concept  which  I  have  expressed 
in  tins  speech, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
PKiint  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Ch.^lience  to  Labor 
Labor's  spokesmen  have  been  in  the  van- 
gruard  of  the  niovement  tor  faster  economic 
growth.  In  this  they  have  perJormed  a  na- 
tional service:  the  Nation  needs  to  grow- 
rapidly  if  it  IS  to  meet  iu  international 
and  domestic  challenges.  But  there  Is  a 
re.il  que.=T!cn  how  far  labor's  customary  at- 
titiides  arc  compatible  with  faster  growth 
Samuel  Gompers  formulated  the  traditional 
demand,  "More.  Labor  has  always  pressed 
for  a  larger  share  in  the  national  Income, 
iiud  it  has  made  good  progress  In  that  di- 
rection.     Compensation    of    employees    has 
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risen  from  65  percent  of  national  income 
to  70  percent  over  the  last  decade.  But  la- 
bor Income  goes  tDOStly  Into  consumption. 
It  takes  saving  and  Investment,  along  with 
good  consumer  demand,  to  produce  growth. 

This  simple  truth  is  brought  home  by  the 
experience  of  the  countries  that  today  are 
growing  faster — Japan,  Italy,  Prance,  Ger- 
many, and  others.  In  these  countries,  in- 
vestment in  plant,  equipment,  housing,  and 
the  public  sector  has  been  high — as  much  as 
25  percent  of  gross  national  product,  in  con- 
trast to  about  17  percent  in  the  United 
States.  In  terms  of  net  investment,  after 
depreciation,  the  comparison  Is  even  more 
adverse,  because  close  to  half  of  American 
investment  is  needed  simply  for  replacement. 
High  investment  In  the  other  countries  has 
been  made  possible  by  labor's  willingness 
to  accept  a  smaller  share  in  the  pie.  Becavise 
the  pie  has  grown  so  much  more  rapidly, 
the  absolute  size  of  labor's  slice  has  grown 
rapidly  too. 

In  a  growth-oriented  economy,  it  Is  un- 
happily true  that  labor,  through  no  fault  of 
its  own,  finds  Its  Immediate  advantage  at 
odds  with  longer  term  benefits.  Business, 
through  no  merit  on  Its  part,  finds  its  im- 
mediate Interests  in  accord  with  the  needs  of 
growth.  American  labor  refers  to  this  as 
the  "trickle  down"  theory.  In  Its  place, 
labor  has  argued  that  faster  growth  can  best 
be  achieved  by  increasing  consumer  demand. 
The  best  way  to  do  that  Is  to  raise  wages. 
In  this  way  the  traditional  demand  for  more 
has  been  brought  into  an  illusive  harmony 
with  the  dictates  of  growth. 

The  harmony  Is  illusive  because  the  pre- 
scription works  only  in  recessions.  When 
there  Is  large  unemployment,  rising  con- 
sumer demand  can  stimulate  both  consump- 
tion and  investment.  But  most  of  the  time, 
the  economy  confronts  the  Nation  with  the 
hard  choice  between  consumption  on  one 
side  and  saving  and  Investment  on  the  other, 
just  as  his  personal  finances  do  any  Individ- 
ual. A  choice  for  Increasing  the  share  of 
consumption  is  a  choice  to  reduce  invest- 
ment and  growth. 

These  facts  of  economic  life  are  recognized 
by  economists  of  all  persuasions.  They 
found  expression  in  the  administration's 
proposal  for  an  investment  tax  credit.  By 
rejecting  them,  labor  Is  in  danger  not  only 
of  Impeding  more  rapid  growth,  but  also  of 
locking  Itself  Into  an  intellectual  isolation 
where  It  Is  bound  to  be  uncomfortable. 

Some  compromises  that  allow  Investment 
to  be  raised  without  first  raising  profits  may 
be  available.  Investment  can  be  expanded 
in  the  public  sector,  but  In  our  economy 
that  is  bound  to  be  a  relatively  small  part 
of  the  total.  Some  extra  savings  can  be 
generated  by  means  of  a  budget  surplus, 
which  can  be  made  available  for  private  In- 
vestment. Profit  sharing  of  the  kind  Intro- 
duced In  the  American  Motors  settlement  of 
the  UAW  can  aid  saving  and  investment.  If 
the  proceeds  are  left  to  accumulate  and  to 
provide  funds  for  expansion.  But  in  each 
instance,  some  consumption  must  be  for- 
gone In  favor  of  investment.  The  sooner 
labor  can  rally  the  economic  statesmanship 
to  accept  this,  the  more  growth  we  can  have. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  same 
point  is  made  in  an  interesting  letter 
written  by  a  group  of  economists  from 

five  of  our  leading  institutions  of  higher 

education,  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  September  3,  1961.  The 
letter  is  headed  "Wage-Price  Issue." 
The  writers  of  the  letter  come  pretty 
much  to  the  same  conclusion,  namely, 
that  the  relation  of  wages  to  prices  is 
a  chain  reaction  pror>osition.  If  there 
is  an  increase  in  wages,  It  is  bound  to 
have  correlative  application  in  prices; 
and.  if  restraint  and  discipline  are  de- 


sired, together  with  service  to  the  na- 
tional interest  in  the  form  of  prices,  it 
must  be  obtained  through  wages,  in- 
cluding steel  wages. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  group  of  economists  may 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being   no  objection,  the   letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 
Wage-Price      Issue — Economists      Advocate 

Holding  Line  In  Auto  and  Steel  Ikdus- 

TRIES 

(The  writers  of  tlie  following  letter  are 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  California  (Berkeley) ,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Cornell.  Princeton,  and  Swarth- 
more.  respectively.) 
To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Yoek  Times: 

A  critical  element  In  any  period  of  busi- 
ness expansion  such  as  the  economy  Is  now 
experiencing  is  the  way  In  which  wages  and 
prices  respond  to  an  Improvement  in  busi- 
ness conditions. 

During  the  past  3  years  wholesale  and 
consumer  prices  have  remained  relatively 
stable.  Over  the  next  12  months,  however, 
the  price  line  may  be  breached  by  a  series 
of  wage  and  price  Increases  In  the  auto- 
mobile  and    steel   industries. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  much  assur- 
ance about  the  Justification  for  adjustments 
in  particular  Industries.  But  the  national 
interest  clearly  demands  that  the  price  line 
be  held  In  these  two  fields  If  at  all  poesible. 
Consequently,  the  burden  of  proof  will  fall 
squarely  on  the  parties  Involved  If  this  Is 
not  done. 

The  first  test  will  come  early  this  fall  In 
the  negotiations  between  the  autooioblle 
workers  and  the  major  automobile  manufac- 
turers. If  the  union  limits  its  demands  for 
Improvements  In  existing  contracts  to  the 
most  urgent  aspects  of  Job  security,  the  pres- 
sure on  the  companies  to  raise  prices  or.  new 
models  should  not  be  excessive. 

RISE   IN   PROFITS  || 

Profits  of  automobile  companies  axe  al- 
ready up  sharply  and,  with  increasing  sales 
In  prospect,  are  due  to  go  higher.  A  sus- 
tained expansion  in  sales  volume,  which  is 
almost  sure  to  yield  more  jobs  and  higher 
profits,  can  best  be  assured  if  car  prices  are 
maintained  or  even  reduced. 

There  la,  therefore,  reason  to  hope  that 
neither  group  will  find  any  serious  conflict 
between  its  own  objectives  and  the  country's 
welfare. 

The  second  critical  test  will  come  In  the 
steel  industry  when  the  8' 2  cents  per  hour 
increase  provided  under  the  1960  labor  con- 
tract goes  into  effect  October  1.  As  In  the 
case  of  automobiles,  steel  output  hits  re- 
cently been  on  the  rise  and  is  expected  to  go 
higher.    With  fuller  utilization  of  capacity, 

important  cost  advantages  are  already  be- 
ginning to  be  realized.  Technologic*!  im- 
provements are  also  yielding  significant  cost 

savings.  As  a  consequence,  profits  are  start- 
ing to  improve  and  almost  surely  will  in- 
crease further. 

In  view  of  the  competitive  position  of  steel 
both  In  domestic  and  International  markets, 
it  can  at  least  be  argued  that  the  industry's 
own  interests  would  not  be  served  by  a  price 

increase  at  this  time  This  suggest*  that 
the  industry  would  not  sacrifice  much.  If 
anything,  if  it  kept  its  policies  witliin  a 
framework  dictated  by  national  reiqulre- 
ments.  | 

TlM  tlUrd  and  perhaps  mo^t  crltlcil  test 
will  come  in  mid-1962  wlien  the  Steel  Work- 
ers Union  and  tlie  steel  manufacturers  enter 
negotiations  for  another  contract.  It  is.  of 
course,  impossible  to  anticipate  all  the  de- 
velopments that  may  intervene  to  affOct  tlie 


outcome  of  these  negotiations,  but  It  is  not 
too  early  to  review  possible  approaches  now. 

JOB     SECURITY     and     EXPANSION 

As  in  the  case  of  the  automobile  Indus- 
try, the  principal  problems  lie  in  the  area 
of  Job  security  and  Job  expansion.  With  the 
Increa.se  to  be  put  Into  effect  October  1,  aver- 
age earnings  in  basic  steel  will  be  about 
$3  25  an  hour,  and  earnings  plus  benefits 
will  be  well  above  $4  an  hour 

The  question  that  will  confront  the  union 
next  year  Is  whether  a  further  substantial 
rise  would  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the 
bulk  of  its  members.  By  concentrating  on 
Job  expansioii  and  employment  security,  the 
union  might  well  do  more  for  the  workers 
in  this  Industry  than  by  pushing  wages  and 
related  costs  still  higher  If  this  were  done 
any  direct  conflict  ijetween  the  union's  In- 
terest and  the  national  interest  could  be 
avoided. 

These  three  sets  of  decisions  are  closely 
related.  Failure  to  hold  the  line  on  prices 
In  automobiles  and  steel  this  fall  will  lay 
the  basis  for  exorbitant  wage  demands  by 
tlie  steel  union  next  year.  A  substantial 
rise  in  wages  In  steel  at  that  time  will  lead 
to  a  further  rise  in  the  price  of  steel  and  to 
additional  Increases  In  wages  and  prices  in 
other  Industries. 

This  sequence  of  events,  especially  In  light 
of  mounting  tensions  abroad,  could  well  re- 
sult In  the  imposition  of  direct  controls  by 
the  Federal  Government  This  latter  even- 
tuality IS  almost  a  certainty  if  the  major 
union  and  employer  groups  cannot  find 
ways  oi  reconciling  their  own  needs  with 
those  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  time  to  stop  this  chain  of  events  Is 
before  it  gets  under  way.  We  think  that 
time  is  now. 

Robert  A.  Gordon. 

Paul  N   Guthrie 

George  H.  Hildebrand. 

Fritz  Machlup. 

Frank  C.  Pierson. 

Claib  Wilcox. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
pattern  of  piofit  sharing  in  the  auto  in- 
dustry is  bound  to  extend  itself  to  the 
steel  industry  and  to  other  industries.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  Profit-Sharing  Spread  to  Steel 
Thought  Likely,"  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  September  3,  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Profit-Sharing   Spread   to   Steel   Thought 

Likely 

(  By  Robert  M   Lewin  ) 

Chicago,  .September  2  —The  breakthrough 
of  a  profit-sharing  plan  In  the  auto  Industry 
is  likely  to  spread  to  the  basic  steel  In- 
dustry, with  Kaiser  Steel  Corp.  the  spear- 
li-^ad. 

Joseph  B.  Meier,  administrative  vice  presl- 
do-nt  and  secretary,  Council  of  Profit  Sharing 
Industries,  said  today  that  Kaiser  has  ob- 
tained data  from  the  council  on  profit- 
sharing  and  employee  stock  ownership  plans 

Kaiser  representatives  also  have  been  at 
meetliigs  of  the  council  on  such  plans,  added 
Meier 

"Kaiser   is   seriously   studying   them,"   he 

said 

American  Motors  Corp  and  the  AFL-CIO 
United  Auto  Workers  a  few  days  ago  nego- 
tiated the  first  profit-sharing  plan  in  the 
auto  industry  and  also  in  a  major  mass- 
production  industry. 

American  Motors,  the  Nation's  fourtli 
largest  auto  prodvicer.  employs  25.000  UAW 
members.  They  will  be  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  the  combined  profit-sharing  and 
stockownership  plan. 
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TWO    MILLION    UNDER    PIJINS 

The  council,  headquartered  here.  Is  a  non- 
profit association  of  nearly  1.000  employers 
with  a  total  of  2  million  workers,  that  co- 
operates in  the  establishment  and  develop- 
ment of  such  plans 

Kaiser,  the  Nation's  12th  largest  basic 
(raw)  steel  producer,  employs  some  10.500 
APL-CIO  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

Contracts  in  the  basic  steel  Industry,  with 
about  500,000  workers,  expire  June  30,  1962. 

Some  steel  companies  now  have  plans  un- 
der which  their  workers  may  buy  a  specified 
amount  of  stock  at  a  price  below  market 
value,  a  sort  of  profit-sharing  plan 

But  the  American  Motors-UAW  plan,  and 
most  others,  are  much  broader. 

Profit-sharing  plans  are  nothing  new.  In 
the  United  States  alone,  more  than  34,000 
companies  have  them,  according  to  Meier 
He  estimated  that  $850  million  in  pr.ifits  was 
shared  by  their  2  million  workers  In   1960 

That  averages  $425  apiece,  but  hundreds 
collected  several  times  that  amount 

In  the  last  year,  Meier  said,  the  Treasury 
Department  approved  5,000  "deferred  pay- 
ment" profit-sharing  plans — the  money  to  be 
paid  on  retirement  or  death. 

SEARS    is    U^RCEST 

The  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co  plan,  started  In 
1916.  Is  ranked  as  the  Nation's  largest.  Some 
150,005  of  the  far-flung  merchandising  or- 
ganization's more  than  200.000  employees 
share  In  the  plan  A  year's  employment  Is 
required  for  eligibility  to  participate 

Sears  employees  have  invested  $368  million 
in  the  plan,  mostly  through  deductions  from 
their  paycheck.s.  which  mainly  goes  for  pur- 
chase of  Sears  stock 

They  have  withdrawn  $838  million,  in- 
cluding payments  to  retirees  And  $1,429.- 
262,038  still  wa«  left  in  the  savings  and 
profit-sharing  fund  December  31.  1960. 

A  veteran  truckdrlvcr  not  long  ago  retired 
with  more  than   $200,000  from  the  fund 

But  Sears  said  the  average  value  of  the 
profit-sharing  account  of  employees  with  10 
to  15  years  of  service  Is  $11,238:  15  to  20 
years,  $22,950;  20  to  25  years,  $51,825.  and 
25  t<j  30  years,  $84,643. 

BEGAN     IN    FRANCE    IN     1742 

Historians  trace  profit-sharing  plans  back 
to  1742  in  Prance 

Swiss-born  Albert  Gallatin  started  the 
first  American  profit-sharing  plan  in  1794 
for  tile  handful  of  employees  in  his  glass 
works  in  New  Geneva,  Pa 

Procter  Aj  Gamble  Manufacturing  Co  .  soap 
firm,  with  more  than  30.000  employees, 
mostly  unionized,  has  had  a  profit-sharing 
plan  since  1887— longest  continuous  plan  In 
the  United  States. 

Roger  H  Cushman,  profit-sharing  fund 
trustee  of  Chicago's  Signode  Steel  Strapping 
Co.,  said  he  recently  reviewed  the  5-year 
record  of  23  companies  with  profit-sharing 
plans  that  are  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange, 

Cvishman  added  that,  in  a  4-year  period, 
"the  average  appreciation  of  the  profit-shar- 
ing company  stock  was  129  percent— com- 
pared With  a  44-percent  rise  in  the  30  Dow- 
Jones  Indu.slrial  stocks  " 

Meier  called  the  American  Motors-UAW 
combined  profit-sharing  and  stockowner- 
slilp  plan  an  important  breakthrough  In  a 
highly  unionized,  mass-production  Industry 

"Whether  the  plan  Is  successful  can  be 

demonstrated  within  a  year  by  the  re.iction 
of  the  employees."  said  Meier  "It  will  de- 
pend upon  the  attitude  of  the  employees,  the 
quality  of  their  work,  their  etficiency.  their 
elimination  of  waste. 

"Management's  Job  still  belongs  to 
management.  If  employees  Just  look  at  the 
plan  as  a  handout   it   may  not  last   long  •" 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  what  all 
these  things  teach  us  is  the  following: 
That  he  is  blind  who  cannot  see  that  it 


will  take  labor,  management,  and  Gov- 
ernment to  do  the  job  which  Senators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  think 
Senators  on  this  side,  also,  commonly 
want  done.  'We  know  that  Congress  has 
a  real  opportunity  to  use  its  influence 
on  labor,  management,  and  Government 
policies,  in  terms  of  the  national 
interest. 

As  I  view  the  situation,  the  national 
intere&t  relates  to  three  factors: 

First,  the  need  to  have  some  more 
effective  mechani.sm  than  we  have  today 
to  utilize  and  allocate  the  material  and 
human  resources  in  the  United  States  to 
meet  the  common  and  deadly  Commu- 
nist challenge  we  face  today,  which  I 
think  IS  very  heavily  in  the  economic 
field. 

Second,  to  have  a  new  road  opened  by 
the  negotiations  betwe?n  labor  and  man- 
agement— a  road  similar  to  that  which 
I  think  has  been  blazed  so  auspiciously 
by  the  American  Motors  Corp. -UAW 
negotiations,  a  road  to  profit  sharing 
and  better  cooperation  between  labor 
and  management.  I  pointed  out  that 
there  is  much  to  be  desired  in  that  re- 
spect by  both,  for  now  we  see  that  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.  finds  the  American 
Motors  Corp -UAW  pattern  of  settle- 
ment un.'^atisfactory  to  it. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  by  some  cor- 
relation in  an  organizational  sense,  as 
we  did  during  "World  'War  II,  by  means 
of  a  combination  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment efforts  in  the  national  interest,  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  so-called 
featherbedding  and  automation  and  the 
very  real  efforts  which  must  be  made 
in  order  to  see  to  it  that  the  workers 
are  not  deprived  of  security  and  retrain- 
ing opportunities  and.  if  they  are  dis- 
placed by  automation,  that  "they  have 
new  opportunities,  and  to  seek  better 
means  to  avoid  national  strikes  and 
work  -stoppages,  as  compared  with  the 
means  available  to  us  today,  and  to  af- 
ford all  our  workers  equal  opporttmities, 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or  color. 

Mr  Pre.sident.  that  is  a  national  pro- 
gram, as  I  see  it.  and  a  framework 
within  the  dynamism  of  econom.ic  inter- 
est and  respon.fibilities  which  should  be 
exercised:  and  in  my  opinion  it  will  re- 
sult in  the  very  restrained  action  in  the 
public  interest  to  which  I  believe  all 
Senators  have  deep  devotion. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
now  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr  Bush]. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  able  Senator  from  New 
York  on  his  usual  classic  presentation. 
I  believe  he  has  made  an  excellent  con- 
tribution to  our  thoueht.s  on  a  broad  and 
important  subject  affecting  the  Nation 
quite  seriously  today. 

I  am  happy  again  to  congratulate  the 

distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr. 
DiRKSEN  1  on  the  presentation  he  made 
this  afternoon  on  the  subject  of  the  steel 
industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York ;  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
a  price  ri.se  in  tiie  steel  industry.  I  do 
not  think  any  Senator  wishes  to  see  a 
price  rise  in  that  industry.  What  we 
want  is,  first,  to  have  the  workers  in  the 


steel  industry',  as  well  as  those  in  other 
industries,  gain  all  the  advaiitages  they 
can  from  their  jobs.  But  if  excess  pres- 
sures result  in  wage  increases  upon  wage 
increases,  we  shall  place  ourselves  in  a 
dangerous  position.  "We  shall  weaken 
ourselves  as  a  nation  if  we  allow  such 
increases  to  aflfect  our  costs  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  price  ourselves  out  of 
both  world  markets  and  domestic  mar- 
kets. We  are  interested  in  more  jobs,  not 
less  jobs.  But  if  we  follow  policies  which 
create  less  jobs,  the  result  will  be 
exactly  what  we  do  not  want  it  to  be. 

If  in  this  national  emergency  we  are 
not  able  to  exercise  discipline,  and  if 
management  and  labor  cannot  together 
exercise  self-discipline  and  restraint  in 
regard  to  increases  in  wages  in  excess 
of  increases  in  productivity,  we  shall  be 
faced  with  a  very  dangerous  situation. 

So,  as  I  have  stated,  we  are  interested 
in  more  jobs,  not  less  jobs. 

The  incumbent  President  of  the  United 
States  has  called  upon  the  country  this 
year  to  exercise  restraint  in  the  matter 
of  wage  increases.  He  has  called  upon 
boih  management  and  labor  to  exercise 
r-iramt  in  connection  with  the  renewal 
of  contracts,  and  he  has  pointed  out 
that  our  position  as  a  competitive  nation 
is  involved  at  a  very  important  critical 
time  in  our  history. 

Of  course  everyone  wants  to  see  the 
workers  get  more  money  if  they  can  do 
so  and  still  have  our  industries  remain 
on  a  competitive  basis.  But  this  matter 
involves  general  levels  and  the  question 
of  whether  the  expiration  of  a  contract 
automatically  makes  a  wage  increase  es- 
sential, and  we  are  discussing  controlling 
general  wage  increases,  so  as  to  keep 
them  in  line  with  increases  in  produc- 
tivity. 

The  1960  Republican  Party's  platform 
states,  in  a  section  which  I  helped  write, 
that,  as  President  Kennedy  has  said: 

We  favor  relating  wage  and  other  pay- 
ments in  production  to  productivity— ex- 
cept when  necessary  to  correct  Inequities — 
in  crder  to  help  us  stay  competitive  at  home 
and  abroad 

This  is  the  big  issue.  This  affects  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  today  fac- 
ing the  Nation — the  problem  of  our  so- 
called  balance  of  payments.  If  we  do 
not  improve  the  trend  in  connection 
with  our  balance-of-pa>Tnents  deficit,  we 
shall  be  in  very  serious  trouble.  But  if 
we  continue  to  take  action  which  will 
increase  our  costs,  and  which  therefore 
no  doubt  will  he  reflected  in  increased 
prices,  we  shall  make  it  more  and  more 

difficult  for  us  to  increase  our  exports 
and  we  shall  make  it  more  and  more 
likely  that  our  imports  will  increase.  So, 
instead  of  widening  the  gap  between  im- 
ports and  our  exports,  which   is  one  of 

the  most  essential  things  we  have  to  do 

in  connection  with  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, we  shall  by  that  kind  of  action 
be  going  in  the  other  direction,  and  shall 
be  causing  the  gap  to  narrow. 

So  this  is  the  serious  situation.  It  is 
essential  that  we  keep  our  industries  and 
our  products  competitive,  so  that  we 
can  actually  widen  the  gap  in  our  favor, 
improve  our  chances  of  doing  business 

abroad  in  competition  with  other  na- 
tions, and  also  make  it  more  difTicult  for 
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Increased  imports  to  enter  our  country, 
because  such  Increased  Imports  may  well 
result  in  the  loss  of  jobs  tor  a  growing 
population. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  raised 
the  question:  Who  constitutes  business 
in  this  country?  I  am  glad  he  made  that 
point,  because  business  in  this  country 
is  almost  everyone  in  the  United  States. 
In  addition  to  what  the  Senatw  from 
New  York  said  on  that  subject,  I  would 
say  that,  generally  speaking,  business 
managanent  represents  the  investments 
of  100  million  American  people  who  own 
life  insiirance  policies  and  the  more  than 
90  million  American  people  who  have 
savings  accounts  in  savings  banks,  mu- 
tual savings  funds,  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations, and  the  like.  Those  fluids 
are  invested  in  the  enterprises  we  are 
discussing,  such  as  the  steel  industry. 

So  this  is  not  a  time  to  harass  busi- 
ness. Instead,  it  is  a  time  to  offer  some 
encouragement  to  business  and  to  take  a 
sympathetic  attitude  toward  its  prob- 
lems, realizing  that  in  doing  so  we  are 
not  only  acting  in  the  interest  of  the 
100  million  American  people  who  have 
an  interest,  by  means  of  investments,  in 
American  busines,  but  we  are  also  acting 
in  the  interest  of  the  American  workers 
in  these  industries. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  those  of 
us  who  are  speaking  this  afternoon  have 
the  deepest  sympathy  with  these  working 
men  and  women.  They  are  the  back- 
bone of  our  country.  But  I  believe  it  is 
up  to  Senators  to  protect  them  by  means 
of  the  actions  we  take  when  their  se- 
curity and  their  jobs  are  threatened  by 
policies  suggested  by  those  across  the 
aisle. 

The  question  of  inflation  is  involved 
here.  Mr.  President.  If  we  keep  on 
pushing  up  prices,  through  Increased 
costs,  in  violation  of  what  President 
Kennedy  has  called  on  us  to  do,  of  course, 
we  shall  play  into  the  hands  of  infla- 
tion, and  it  will  result  not  only  in  fur- 
ther inflation,  but  also  in  further  in- 
stability of  the  currency  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  upon  that  currency, 
upon  the  American  dollar,  d^ends  the 
security  not  only  of  our  country,  but  of 
the  whole  free  world.  We  must  take 
care,  in  these  critical  times,  not  only  to 
keep  down  the  flames  of  inflation,  but 
check  an  increase  in  the  inflation  which, 
unfortunately,  one  sees  beginning  to 
creep  out  from  hiding. 

The  damage  that  inflation  can  do  to 
our  country,  the  damage  that  debasing 
our  currency  can  do  to  this  country,  can- 
not be  overestimated. 

I  have  said  before  that  living  in  a 
country  with  an  unstable  currency  is  like 
living  in  a  place  where  nobody  tells  the 
truth.  Our  subject  today  involves  direct- 
ly the  fight  against  inflation,  the  fight 
for  a  stable  currency,  in  order  that  the 
savings  of  the  100  million  people  we  have 
been  talking  about  this  afternoon  may 
be  preserved  for  the  purposes  for  which 
those  savings  were  created. 

While  I  agree  with  the  hope  that  the 
steel  Industry  may  find  It  possible  to 
avoid  an  increase  at  this  tim.e.  I  am  glad 
to  have  had  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  views  about  the  whole  general  situa- 


tion as  related  to  the  Issue  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GorkI,  and 
other  Senators  across  the  aisle.  This  is 
a  time  when  President  Kennedy  is  right 
in  calling  upon  this  country  to  relate 
wage  increases  to  increased  productivity. 
If  that  is  not  done,  we  are  going  to  find 
ourselves  at  an  even  further  disadvan- 
tage, and  at  an  increasing  rate,  than  we 
have  faced  in  recent  years,  when  the 
recovery  of  our  friends  overseas  has  be- 
gun to  make  them  very  strong  nations  in 
international  trade,  and  whose  competi- 
tion we  have  begun  to  feel  very  seriously. 

So  I  again  congratulate  the  Semator 
from  New  York  and  the  minority  leader 
and  thank  them  for  giving  me  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  subject  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRBISEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
first  I  wish  to  join  with  those  Senators 
who  have  complimented  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  part  in  engaging 
in  this  debate,  in  the  interest  of  Sena- 
tors on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  think 
we  Republicans  too  often  allow  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
to  speak  without  proper  rebuttal.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
performed  a  great  service  in  this  body 
for  the  American  people  in  urging  us  to 
air  the  differences  which  exist  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  aisle  in  this  impor- 
tant economic  field. 

Likewise.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  foor  his 
part  in  "kicking  off"  the  subject  this 
afternoon.  I  think  all  three  of  the  con- 
tributions so  far  this  afternoon  have 
been  noteworthy  and  will  rebut  success- 
fully the  major  points  made  by  the  op- 
position. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
repetition  by  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut [Mr.  Bush]  of  the  point  made  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI , 
namely,  in  pointing  out  that  when  we 
speak  of  workers  and  management,  we 
are  not  speaking  of  two  different  classes. 
All  of  us  are  workers.  All  of  u&  earn 
wages.  We  all  work  for  wages.  The 
attempts  that  were  made  over  the  past 
30  years  to  divide  the  American  people 
have  proved  to  be  fruitless,  because  the 
emerging  capitalist  is  the  one  earning 
wages,  either  the  union  or  nonunion 
worker,  the  man  who  is  working  with 
his  hands  or  his  brains  for  a  living.  It 
is  these  particular  individuals  who  are 
interested  in  taxes  and  deficits. 

All  persons,  therefore,  are  concerned 
with  activities  that  promoted  this  de- 
bate. They  are  all  concerned  because 
they  sense  an  approach  to  another  pe- 
riod of  Government  controls.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  quite  classify  myself  as 
being  fortunate  for  having  done  so,  but 
I  lived  through  a  period,  as  a  business- 
man, when  we  saw  the  Government's 
first  efforts,  seeking,  in  an  earnest  and 
sincere  way,  to  control  the  economy  to 
the  end  that  this  country  might  emerge 
from  the  depression.  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith,  now  in  India,  but  late  of  Har- 
vard, was  responsible  for  this  remark. 
It  does  not  come  out  of  my  mind.    He 


stated,  in  1952  or  1953,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  World  War  11.  the  United  States 
would  not  have  come  out  of  the  depres- 
sion in  1939.  We  were,  in  fsu:t.  the  only 
major  country  in  the  world  that  was  still 
in  a  depression  in  1939,  and  the  war 
brought  us  out  of  that  condition.  As  a 
businessman,  I  feel  we  would  have  come 
out  of  it  earlier  if  the  Government  had 
played  a  less  active  part  in  the  daily  lives 
of  all  of  us.  We  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
the  Government's  again  getting  into  ac- 
tivities in  the  whole  area  of  the  economic 
field.  We  do  not  like  the  idea  of  the 
Government's  having  control,  either  by 
actual  statements  or  implied  fear. 

To  illustrate  that  this  fear  is  taking 
hold.  I  read  from  a  ticker  tape  I  just  tore 
orf,  timed  3:04  this  afternoon  at  New 
York : 

A  Presidential  warning  against  steel  price 
boosts  put  damper  on  the  stock  market  to- 
day, sharply  reducing  big  early  gains  session 
of  heavy  trading 

Popular  market  Indicators,  which  hit  rec- 
ord highs  early  In  the  session,  went  Into 
reverse  following  the  Kennedy  statement 
that  a  steel  price  Increase  would  force  re- 
strictive Government  measures  on  the  econ- 
omy. 

Steel  shares  and  electronic*  were  among 
the  first  to  feel  the  reaction,  the  former 
losing  all  their  early  gain  and  the  latter 
tumbling  sharply. 

Mr  President,  this  is  an  indication  of 
fear.  It  cannot  be  called  anything  else. 
When  a  man  has  a  stock  that  he  believes 
is  good,  and  good  for  future  gain,  he  Is 
not  going  to  sell  it.  But  when  he  feels 
that  the  steel  industry  may  be  affected 
by  governmental  action,  or  that  the  elec- 
tronics industry  may  be  affected  by  gov- 
ernmental action,  his  natural  reaction  is 
to  get  rid  of  that  stock  at  the  price  it  is 
worth  on  that  particular  day.  I  am 
afraid  the  tone  of  the  statements  made 
by  our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  and  the  President  is  going  to 
bring  about  this  kind  of  reaction  across 
America. 

Preparatory  to  getting  into  the  details 
of  .some  of  the  rebuttal,  I  should  like  to 
make  this  preliminary  statement : 

On  Tuesday.  August  22,  Senator 
Gore— together  with  Senators  Hum- 
phrey, Kefauver,  Douglas.  Clark,  Sy- 
mington, and  others — made  comprehen- 
sive statements  before  the  Senate 
concerninc  the  probability  of  inflation. 
They  attributed  its  basic  causes  to  a 
price-wagre  spiral  largely  induced  by  a 
monopolistic  steel  industry  having  the 
economic  power  to  administer  prices. 

In  reality,  their  speeches  are  prima 
facie  evidence  that  they  believe  the  cur- 
rent administration  is  heading  inevitably 
for  inflation  and  that  an  investigation 
of  the  steel  industry  will  distract  the 
public  from  the  true  causal  factors  be- 
hind the  inflationary  buildup  taking 
place. 

The  Senators  have  sufficient  access  to 
economists  to  know  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  pursuing  a  premeditated  policy 
of  induced  inflation,  regardless  of  its 
fiscal -monetary  consequences.  It  ap- 
pears certain,  therefore,  that  the  country 
will  be  faced  with  sharply  rising  prices, 
inelasticity  in  the  labor  market,  Gov- 
ernment-supported wage  settlements 
shoving   prices   even   higher,    increased 
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Government  expenditures,  and  pyramid- 
ing national  debt — all  of  which  will 
signal  for  these  Senators  the  need  for 
comprehensive  price  controls. 

By  starting  the  fire  now,  they  hope  to 
place  themselves  in  a  favorable  position 
before  the  public.  They  can  warn  the 
public  of  impending  price  rises  in  steel, 
and  then  "hit  the  industry  over  the 
head"  with  a  psychological  club  when 
and  if  some  steel  prices  are  actually 
raised  If  prices  are  not  raised  appreci- 
ably, they  can  accept  credit  for  prevent- 
ing a  much  higher  mcrease. 

In  either  case,  they  are  laying  the 
groimdwork  for  controls. 

They  must,  however,  explain  why  they 
have  not  taken  vigorous  anti-inflation 
action  on  uimecessary  Government 
spending,  or  have  not  exerted  equal 
pressure  on  current  wage  demands  which, 
in  the  past,  have  proved  to  be  the  most 
contributory  factor  behind  ■cost-push" 
inflation. 

One  of  the  most  potent — and  un- 
answerable— arguments  is  that  all  prices 
should  be  .set  m  the  marketplace  by  the 
competition  of  buyers  and  sellers.  This 
is  the  heart  of  a  free  enterprise  and 
capitalistic  system.  The  Senate,  a  politi- 
cal body,  is  not  the  place  to  set  steel 
prices,  or  for  that  matter,  any  price  at 
all.  In  the  past.  Congress  has  all  too 
frequently  provided  the  goveimnental 
apparatus  for  setting  prices  in  virtually 
all  important  areas  of  our  economy 
through  Government  contracts,  farm 
.subsidies,  public  power  projects,  trans- 
portation, and  interest  rates. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  its  editorial 
of  August  24— previously  referred  to  in 
the  debate  and  already  inserted  in  the 
Record — had  this  to  say.  in  part: 

Fundamental  Issues  are  raised  by  the 
campaign  against  a  steel  price  increase  that 
has  been  started  by  Senator  Gore  and  some 
of  his  senatorial  colleague.";  The.=e  Senators 
are  determined  to  prevent  the  steel  industry 
from  raising  its  prices  after  October  1  al- 
though the  industry  Is  committed  to  giving 
Its  unionized  workers  a  significant  wage  in- 
crease thpn 

If  the  price  of  steel  is  to  be  determuied 
by  speeches  and  threats  on  the  Senate  fltwr 
then  a  precedent  has  been  set  whose  final 
consequence  could  be  a  great  change  in  our 
economic  system  The  private  enterprise 
system  operates  on  the  assumption  that 
prices  should  be  set  in  the  marketplace,  and 
reflect  the  force  of  competition  among  buy- 
ers and  sellers  The  Senate  floor  Is  not  the 
marketplace. 

In  the  ca.se  of  steel,  for  example,  there  is 
not  only  the  elementary  competition  of  dif- 
ferent producers  and  sellers,  but  also  the 
competition  of  steel  from  other  metals  and 
plastics,  and  the  significant  competition 
given  domestic  steel  by  Imports  of  foreign 
steel.  The  steel  company  executives  won- 
dering whether  to  raise  prices  to  compen- 
sate for  the  next  wage  increase,  have,  we 
suspect,  a  much  more  complex  problem  be- 
fore them  than  Senator  Gore  suggests. 

The  fundamental  question  is  whether 
these  Senators  are  sympathetic  with  or 
antagonistic  to  a  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy which,  together  with  our  political 
freedoms,  makes  up  our  American  way 
of  life. 

American  industry  is  the  last  economic 
area  relatively  free  from  Government 
price  fixing  and  regulation.  It  is  im- 
perative, therefore,  that  the  Senate  look 


upon  this  political  threat  as  a  fight  for 
economic  freedom  and  survival  rather 
than  as  a  side-skirmish  involving  the 
steel  industry. 

Sometimes  it  is  good  to  get  the  opin- 
ion of  an  outsider  alx)ut  what  is  happen- 
ing to  our  free  enterprise  economy  as  a 
result  of  increasing  Grovernment  con- 
trol. Edward  Hallett  Carr,  who  is  a 
confirmed  Socialist,  states  the  case  in 
his  book  'The  New  Society  ": 

After  the  Second  World  War  American  pol- 
icy was  EtiU  committed  to  the  defense  of 
private  enterprise  and  apparently  oblivious 
of  the  immense  inroads  that  had  been  made 
into  it  in  the  United  States  A  highly  artifi- 
cial attitude  came  to  prevail  The  "defense 
of  private  ent<>rpris€  became  a  required  arti- 
cle of  faith  of  an  established  church.  Many 
professed,  with  varying  degrees  of  sincerity. 
to  beheve  in  something  they  no  longer  real- 
ly believed  In;  others  sincerely  believed  in 
what  they  no  longer  practiced,  most  re- 
peated the  creed  without  asking  what  it 
meant 

Tlie  performance  of  these  rues  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  private  laissez-faire  cap- 
italism dead  everywhere  outside  the  United 
States  for  20  years,  has  there  too  been  mor- 
tally stricken. 

Today,  laissez-faire  is  no  more  accepted 
in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  West- 
era  country  as  an  adequate  guide  to  eco- 
nomic policy 

TTie  principle  of  state  intervention  and 
control  is  tacitly  admitted:  the  only  differ- 
ence is  in  the  greater  or  less  efficiency  of  the 
intervention  and  in  the  greater  ur  less  frank- 
ness with  which  the  role  of  the  state  is  ad- 
mitted •  •  •  Tlie  major  issues  of  American 
economic  policy  were  price  fixing  and  wage 
fixing:  and  controversy  turned  only  on  the 
question  where  to  fix  them,  not  whether 
to  fix  them  The  principle  was  no  longer 
contested 

Mr.  BUSH  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question'' 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BUSH  In  connection  with  the 
steel  industry.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  agree  that  one  of  the  difficulties 
faced,  for  a  long  time,  results  from  inade- 
quate depreciation  authority.  The  in- 
dustry has  not  been  able  to  acquire  the 
necessary  depreciation  reserves  to  meet 
the  problems  of  natural  growth  and  the 
increased  demand  upon  the  industry  for 
production,  so  the  industry-  has  had  to 
create  earnings  which  would  sustain  very 
large  debt,  and  has  had  to  go  to  the 
marketplace  to  borrow  hundreds  of  mil- 
lion.': of  dollars  to  finance  an  expansion 
which  had  to  take  place  in  the  interest 
of  the  country.  The  result  of  this,  of 
course,  has  been  that  in  order  to  make 
profits  which  would  sustain  the  debt, 
the  industry  from  time  to  time  has  had 
to  raise  prices  as  costs  of  everything 
el.se  have  gone  up. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Arizona  if  it 
would  not  be  in  line  with  what  we  are 
trying  to  do,  in  the  interest  of  stability, 
to  give  the  companies  greater  freedom 
as  to  the  setting  of  depreciation  ixilicies. 
so  that  the  pressure  upon  them  to  make 
large  enough  profits  to  sustain  very 
heavy  debt  would  not  be  so  great? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator,  in 
my  opinion,  has  hit  upon  one  of  the  weak 
points  of  our  present  economy.  He  has 
hit  upon  a  point  of  great  importance. 
If  President  Kennedy  would  follow  the 


suggestion  made,  President  Kennedy 
would  soon  see  the  economy  really  get 
into  high  gear.  In  my  opinion,  we  would 
witness  a  manpxjwer  shortage  in  this 
country  within  a  few  months,  rather 
than  unemployment. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  the  eco- 
nomic indicators  for  August  that  in  the 
third  quarter,  which  is  the  last  quarter 
reporting,  expenditures  for  new  plant 
and  equipment  m  this  countrv  were  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  S34.6  billion.  This 
is  a  rate  behind  the  third  quarter  of  1960, 
behind  the  total  for  1960.  behind  1957 
and  behind  1956.  The  only  reason  why 
the  new  capital  expenditure  is  lagging 
is  that  the  American  businessman,  the 
investor,  does  not  feel  he  has  an  ade- 
quate depreciation  allowance. 

To  back  up  the  argument  made  by  the 
Senator,  of  the  eight  leading  economies 
in  the  world,  seven  are  growing  at  a 
faster  rate  than  ours.  I  am  not  too  con- 
cerned about  the  rate  of  growth,  which 
so  engrossed  the  opposition  in  the  cam- 
paign last  year,  but  I  feel  the  economy 
could  grow  at  a  faster  rate  than  at  pres- 
ent— not  twice  as  fast  or  anything  Uke 
that,  but  at  a  faster  rate — if  we  would 
copy  the  seven  other  countries  which 
have  policies  which  range  from  a  com- 
plete choice  of  depreciation  period  down 
to  a  series  of  limitations  none  of  which 
approach  the  very  tight  boundaries 
around  ours,  which  in  effect  say  to  the 
American  investor,  "Do  not  invest,  be- 
cause when  you  get  ready  to  buy  again 
it  will  cost  two  or  three  times  as  much, 
and  you  will  have  to  borrow  the  money." 

I  sincerely  hope.  I  say  in  the  most 
nonpartisan  way.  that  the  Democratic 
Party  will  urge  the  President  to  release 
the  restrictions  now  upon  investments 
in  this  country.  The  money  is  certainly 
available  for  investment.  Savings  are  at 
an  alltime  high.  While  earnings  are 
low.  the  earnings  are  low  to  a  large  ex- 
tent because  of  the  necessity  to  make 
investments  out  of  earnings  rather  than 
out  of  depreciation  funds.  The  Senator 
has  made  a  very  good  point. 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Knowing  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona,  I  wonder  if  he 
would  be  in  accord  with  three  points  I 
have  in  mind  with  respect  to  our  econ- 
omy. 

We  continually  hear  about  the  Gov- 
ernment going  into  this  phase  of  ac- 
tivity or  this  facet  of  life.  when,  under 
the  Constitution,  the  Government  does 
not  have  the  right  to  do  so  and,  fur- 
thermore, does  not  have  the  financial 
ability  to  do  so. 

First,  would  private  enterprise  be  bet- 
ter off  if  we  allowed  a  reasonable  or  a 
practical  depreciation  on  machinery, 
which  we  are  not  now  doing?  Does  the 
Senator  think  that  would  be  correct? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  indicated 
in  my  an.swer  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut that  I  am  in  wholehearted 
agreement.  I  quote  one  figure  which 
comes  to  my  mind  from  a  study  made 
by  McGraw-Hill,   which  indicates  that 
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there  is  about  $95  billion  worth  of  ob- 
solete equipment  in  this  country.  This 
is  not  merely  old  equipment,  but  is  obso- 
lete equipment.  I  know  of  one  wire- 
pulling plant  in  the  South  whose  ma- 
chinery was  installed  in  the  1890's,  yet 
this  equipment  is  supposed  to  compete 
with  the  highly  mechanized  and  auto- 
mated machinery  produced  in  Belgium 
and  Germany. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  A  second  point  is 
that  we  should  Umit  imports  to  a  rea- 
sonable quantity. 

I  know  that  imports  of  textiles  have 
come  in  in  vmreasonable  quantities. 
Textile  mills  by  the  hundreds  have  been 
closed.  I  understand  that  the  same  im- 
pact is  now  being  felt  in  other  industries. 
While  our  own  Industries  are  closing  and 
people  are  losing  their  jobs,  imports  con- 
tinue to  come  in  in  excessive  amounts. 

Does  the  Senator  feel  that  that  prob- 
lem is  one  which  deserves  greater  con- 
sideration? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  certainly  think 
it  deserves  consideration.  I  am  not 
ready  at  this  point  to  say  how  broad 
import  duties  should  be.  I  have  never 
believed  that  we  should  protect  Ameri- 
can industries  that  cannot  make  it  on 
their  own  in  the  face  of  outside  compe- 
tition. We  have  in  this  country  today 
several  industries  that,  in  spite  of  pro- 
tection, face  a  preference  by  consumers 
for  an  imported  item. 

One  specific  thing  I  have  in  mind  that 
the  Government  could  do  which  might 
help  textile  producers  would  be  to  stop 
selling  to  Japan  our  surplus  cotton  at 
2^2  cents  below  the  price.  I  believe 
2' '2  cents  is  the  figure.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  inform  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  figure  is  6  to  8  cents. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  There  was  an  increase  in  the 
difference  of  2^2  cents  during  the  past 
year,  and  now  surplus  cotton  is  being 
sold  to  Japan  at  8 '2  cents  below  the 
price.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
opinion  that  wages  in  industry  which 
are  obtained  through  collective  bargain- 
ing should  be  based  upon  an  increase  in 
production?  In  other  words,  there  must 
be  some  basis  for  increasing  wages; 
otherwise  the  economic  situation  would 
be  thrown  out  of  kilter  and  industries 
would  be  caused  to  close  down. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
eminently  correct. 

I  shall  reach  that  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion in  a  moment.  Unearned  wage  in- 
creases which  result  in  unearned  price 
increases  are  really  the  source  of  our 
problem  in  the  country  today  relative 
to  the  cost  of  living.  K  we  add  to  that 
problem  deficit  spending  and  high  taxes, 
we  virtually  have  the  whole  problem 
wrapped  up  in  one  sheet.  But  wage  in- 
creases that  are  not  earned  should  not 
be  sought.  When  they  are  earned,  they 
should  be  sought. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  When  such  un- 
earned increases  are  granted  when  there 
has  not  been  an  increase  in  production, 
is  not  inflation  increased? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Any  unearned 
increase  in  price  which  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  an  unearned  increase  in  wages 
is  bound  to  have  an  infiationary  effect. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  does  not  want  to  see  the 
price  of  steel  or  other  goods  to  the  con- 
sumer in  this  country  rise.  However,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  felt 
that  the  more  Government  is  injected 
into  the  process  and  the  more  we  try  to 
threaten  industry — those  who  are  pro- 
viding jobs  to  the  millions  of  people  in 
our  country — the  more  we  shall  get  into 
trouble. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  need 
only  look  at  the  field  of  agriculture  to 
find  out  how  correct  he  is.  Regulations 
cover  about  30  percent  of  American  agri- 
culture. That  30  percent  is  in  trouble. 
It  is  getting  into  increased  trouble.  If 
we  do  not  get  it  out,  we  can  very  well 
destroy  markets  such  as  the  cotton 
market.  I  do  not  think  tobacco  will  be 
affected  too  much.  But  we  may  destroy 
some  of  our  major  sources  of  agricultural 
income  today  if  we  do  not  get  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  legal  practice  of 
meddling  with  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  which  regulates  prices,  and 
therefore  should  in  turn  regulate  the 
supply. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  feel  that  today  the  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  such  an  important 
part  in  business  that  business  people 
now  must  consider  not  only  the  capital 
and  employee  elements  of  the  business, 
but  must  also  take  in  a  third  pai-tner — 
the  Government?  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Government  now  plays  such  a  vital  part 
in  the  regulation  and  control  of  industry 
that,  in  effect,  it  controls  the  life  and 
death  of  industry? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator 
again  is  correct.  I  might  add  to  his 
observations  that  we  are  also  tax  col- 
lectors for  the  Government.  I  say  we.  " 
A  businessman  is  a  tax  collector  for  the 
Federal  Government,  and  he  is  not  paid 
for  that  service.  I  have  been  looking 
into  the  proposal  whereby  the  business- 
man might  be  paid  for  collecting  taxes 
through  the  withholding  clause. 

The  average  businessman  of  any  size 
today,  from  the  smallest  to  the  biggest, 
is  saddled  by  Government  regulAtions, 
Government  bureaucrats,  and  Govern- 
ment agents  prying  into  his  busines.s.  I 
could  discuss  this  point  all  afternoon, 
from  my  personal  experience  in  a  busi- 
ness of  a  rather  limited  size,  in  which  I 
believe  we  now  employ  a  total  of  five 
people  to  do  nothing  but  keep  up  with 
Government  reports. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  commend  the 
able  Senator  from  Arizona  for  the  state- 
ment he  has  made. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  South  Carolina. 

It  is  ironic  that,  at  the  very  tmie  when 
we  are  asked  to  defend  freedom  and  lib- 
erty abroad,  the  Senate  should  be  used 
as  a  forum  for  threatening  private  in- 
dustry because  it  operates  on  the  very 
principles  of  a  free  society  in  ithose 
name  we  are  asked  to  commit  so  much  of 
our  resources  and  manpower. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  Senators  are 
really  saying  Uiat  free  enterprise— the 
competitive  marketplace — is  not  the 
proper  place  to  set  prices.  They  are 
also  saying  that  American  business  is 
not  public-interest  minded,  but  is  avari- 


cious to  the  point  where  it  must  be 
broken  into  little  pieces  or  completely 
regulated  by  a  political  body. 

This,  by  any  other  name,  is  socialism. 
It  puts  America  where  England  was 
when  the  Labor  Party  came  to  power. 

With  these  points  in  mind,  let  us  ex- 
aniine  their  statements  regarding  "Infia- 
tion:  Wlio  Causes  What";  "Competition 
and  Prices";  "Prices,  Costs,  and  Profits." 

INFLATION       WHO   CAUSES    WHAT 

To  discuss  the  subject  of  inflation  is  a 
rather  difficult  undertaking  for  anyone 
because  there  are  so  many  factors  in- 
volved in  It.  Fundamentally,  inflation 
means  that  the  value  of  money  is  de- 
creasing because  the  level  of  all  prices  is 
rising. 

However,  not  every  price  rise  is  infla- 
tionary'. Indeed,  some  price  increases 
are  ncces.sar>-  if  a  company  is  to  perform 
its  functions  efficiently  and  at  quality 
levels  demanded  by  the  market.  At  a 
Riven  time,  some  companies  and  indus- 
tries will  experience  rising  prices  while 
others  will  experience  falling  or  stable 
prices. 

New  growth  companies — though  small 
and  lacking  monopolistic  power — are 
often  able  to  command  the  greatest 
price  premium  for  their  products.  The 
competitive  market  determines  what 
these  companies  can  charge  since  the 
con.sumer  is  free  to  decide  at  what  level 
he  i.s  willing  to  buy. 

A  competitive  market  cannot  function 
without  some  changes  in  price.  Higher 
prices  for  some  companies  are  as  im- 
portant to  the  economic  system  as  lower 
prices  for  the  consumer.  Competitive 
prices  sisnal  a  need — and  if  we  kill  the 
signal,  we  cripple  the  economy.  We  no 
longer  know  for  sure  what  the  consumer 
want.s,  or  where  our  productive  resources 
should  be  allocated. 

Inflation  is  a  complex  subject,  so  it  is 
impo.s.sible  to  determine  with  certainty 
the  effect  of  one  industry's  price  move- 
ments on  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
When  widespread  inflation  does  prevail, 
however,  we  can  generally  find  broad  in- 
fluences at  work,  which  go  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  a  single  company  or  in- 
dustry. 

Today,  these  pervasive  influences  take 
three  basic  forms: 

Pir.st.  Deficit  .spending  by  all  levels  of 
government:  The  Federal  Government's 
budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  Is  set  at 
about  $89  billion — with  tax  receipts  es- 
timated at  $82  billion— leaving  a  $7  bil- 
lion deficit.  When  this  Federal  spend- 
ing is  added  to  the  increased  spending 
of  our  local  and  State  governments,  the 
volume  of  money  in  circulation  will  rise 
rapidly  during  the  next  12  months. 

This  government  spending  is  the 
strongest,  single  economic  force  that 
will  affect  prices  during  the  coming 
year. 

Arthur  F.  Burns,  in  his  address  before 
the  American  Iron  k  Steel  Institute 
on  May  25.  1961,  pointed  out  that  con- 
tinued spending  and  deficits,  including 
those  in  our  international  accounts,  are 
the  real  long-term  grounds  for  the 
American  dollar  losing  its  status  as  a 
hard  currency. 

Second.  Cost-push  inflation:  Employ- 
ment costs  have  risen  beyond  any  rea- 
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sonable  calculation  of  our  increase  in 
national  productivity. 

Although  the  average  company's  di- 
rect employment  costs  may  be  less  than 
half  Its  total  costs,  the  other  half  l£ 
comprised  largely  of  the  employment 
costs  of  its  suppliers  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Thus,  employment  costs  ulti- 
mately constitute  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  our  national  income. 

The  impact  of  employment  costs  on 
prices  is  quite  apparent.  If  a  company 
is  going  to  survive,  its  prices  must  cover 
the  direct  employment  costs  of  its  own 
employees  and  the  indirect  employment 
costs  passed  on  by  its  suppliers  of  goods 
and  services. 

When  the  increa.ses  in  employment 
costs  exceed  the  gains  in  productivity, 
prices  must  rise  or  profits  will  fall,  or 
completely  disappear.  Price  increases 
are  required  to  bridge,  in  part,  the  gap 
between  fast  rising  costs  and  more 
slowly  rising  output. 

Third.  Better  business  conditions: 
The  third  main  cause  of  the  inflation- 
ary buildup  is  the  reemployment  of 
production  resources  which  have  been 
idle  for  the  past  year  and  a  half. 

Higher  production  costs  and  increased 
government  spending  would  already 
have  been  reflected  in  higher  prices,  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  American  indus- 
try had  adequate  capacity  and  was 
faced  with  severe  domestic  and  foreign 
competition. 

The  combination  of  excess  capacity 
and  severe  competition  kept  prices  at 
an  unusually  low  level  in  relation  to 
costs. 

Today,  better  business  conditions  and 
delayed  buying  to  replace  depleted  in- 
ventories are  increasing  the  output  of 
the  .steel  industry  and  might  cause  the 
steel  companies,  for  the  first  time  in 
almost  2'2  years,  to  seek  price  adjust- 
ments which  could  well  have  gone  into 
effect  long  ago.  It  is  estimated,  for 
example,  that  the  wage  increase  in 
October  will  cost  the  steel  Industry  over 
$100    million   during   the   next   year. 

If  a  company  cannot  raise  its  prices 
for  sound  economic  reasons  in  a  com- 
petitive market,  when  can  it  do  so?  It 
certainly  cannot  raise  prices  when  mar- 
ket factors  are  unfavorable:  for  at  that 
time,  it  has  to  be  content  with  keep- 
ing its  customers,  covering  its  costs,  and 
little  else. 

We  can  say,  then,  that  the  steel  in- 
dustry is  in  an  economic-pohtical  dilem- 
ma. On  the  one  hand,  economic  condi- 
tions during  bad  market  periods  prevent 
it  from  raising  prices,  even  though  its 
costs  continue  to  rise.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  regain 
lost  ground  when  market  conditions  im- 
prove, Ooverrmaent  action  tries  to  pre- 
vent an  adjustment  to  a  better  price- 
cost  relationship. 

These  three  broad  infiuences — deficit 
financing,  cost-push  inflation,  and  bet- 
ter business  conditions — require  the  Sen- 
ators' attention  if  they  are  to  combat  in- 
flation. 

They  should  give  more  attention  to 
the  Government's  role  in  inflation,  and 
use  the  power  and  prestige  of  their  office 
to  reduce  Government  spending  In  non- 
essential areas. 
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Mr.  President,  I  may  say  that  in  this 
particular  area  the  President  and  his 
party  could  make  the  greatest  single 
contribution  to  the  Americ&n  economy 
and  to  the  domestic  scene  today  if  they 
would  only  call  back  some  of  the  high- 
spending  schemes  they  are  addmg  to  the 
total  deficit.  No  one  is  going  to  object 
to  higher  militarj-  costs,  even  though 
some  of  them  are  hard  to  justify.  The 
safety  of  our  country  comes  first.  How- 
ever, there  is  just  as  much  danger  from 
economic  ruin  as  there  is  from  Com- 
munist triumph.  In  fact,  I  recall  read- 
ing in  my  literature  that  the  Commu- 
nists have  often  referred  to  their 
attempts  to  destroy  our  economy. 

These  Senators  should  address  them- 
selves, with  equal  vigor,  to  the  whole 
question  of  infiationary  wage  settlements 
and  the  Government's  pressure  role  in 
these  negotiations.  For  as  a  result,  the 
cost  floor  has  been  raised  beneath  all 
American-made  products,  making  it  dif- 
ficult to  compete  at  home  and  abroad. 

COMPETITION     AND    PRICES 

The  second  main  area  centers  on  the 
charge  that  the  steel  industry  Is  not 
competitive  and  has  succeeded  by  mo- 
nopolistic power  and  administered  prices 
in  making  profits  at  rates  of  operation 
as  low  as  30  percent. 

To  clarify  the  situation,  we  must  re- 
member that  price  competition  is  just 
one  phase  of  many  forms  of  competi- 
tion— like  improvements  in  quality,  ex- 
tras, freight  absorption,  and  all  the  rest. 

Competition  makes  it  impossible  for 
the  quality  of  steel  product  produced  by 
one  mill  to  be  appreciably  different  from 
that  produced  by  other  mills.  As  a  re- 
sult, one  company  cannot  charge  more 
than  its  competitors.  The  industry  is  so 
competitive  that  a  company  will  lose  cus- 
tomers if  it  raises  its  prices  above  the 
industry  level. 

During  recent  years,  the  steel  industry 
has  felt  intense  price  competition  in  a 
growing  number  of  products — like  rein- 
forcing bars,  line  pipe,  nails,  fence,  and 
stainless  steel.  These  indicate  anything 
but  monopoly  behavior. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II.  for  ex- 
ample, a  group  of  small  nonintegrated 
and  partially  integrated  rolling  mills 
scattered  over  the  United  States  made 
a  precarious  living  producing  reinforcing 
bars.  They  had  a  steelmaking  capac- 
ity of  about  700.000  tons  a  year. 

There  comes  to  my  mind  an  interest- 
ing development  in  relating  these  facts. 
There  is  a  process  now  available  for  me- 
dium priced  electricity  to  mak:  steel  out 
of  the  slag  dumps  from  the  western 
copi>er  mines.  One  of  my  friends  who 
is  engaged  in  this  work  told  me  that  he 
can  produce  500  tons  of  structural  bars 
by  this  method.  That  is  indicative  of 
the  high  competition  that  is  taking  place 
in  this  Industry. 

By  the  end  of  1960,  their  capacity  had 
grown  to  2  Mi  million  tons,  and  they  had 
captured  a  very  large  portion  of  the  re- 
inforcing bar  business.  They  did  this 
by  holding  costs  down,  performing  extra 
services,  and  selling  their  products  at 
lower  prices.  They  were  so  successful 
that  there  is,  within  the  steel  industry, 
an  all-out  price  war  in  the  traditional 
economic  sense. 


Another  area  of  substantial  price  com- 
petition is  line  pipe,  which  is  used  to 
convey  gas  and  oil.  Recently,  price  cuts 
of  up  to  $17  per  ton  were  common  in  this 
market. 

Pipeline  builders  found  that,  by  pro- 
tecting the  outside  of  a  steel  pipe  against 
corrosion  and  using  stronger  steels, 
thinner  pipe  could  be  used.  Some  steel 
producers  put  in  new  equipment  capable 
of  making  this  thin-wall  pipe,  and  they 
captured  a  substantial  share  of  the  mar- 
ket. This  forced  other  producers  to 
follow  suit.  The  end  result  was  another 
price  war,  with  consumers  getting  a  bet- 
ter as  well  as  a  cheaper  product. 

There  are  other  situations  like  these, 
which  illustrate  that,  in  the  steel  indus- 
try as  in  most  American  industries,  re- 
wards go  to  the  producer  of  a  bettei  and 
cheaper  product. 

When  a  producer  finds  a  better  or 
cheaper  method  of  producing,  his  success 
is  reflected  in  higher  profits,  which  in- 
evitably attract  other  manufacturers 
into  his  product  area.  The  ultimate 
result  is  a  better  product,  increased 
competition,  and  lower  prices. 

The  Senators  also  stated  in  their  pres- 
entation, that  steel  prices  have  increased 
more  rapidly  than  those  of  other  com- 
modities. By  use  of  elaborate  statistics, 
they  try  to  prove  that  steel  prices  are 
more  rigid  and  do  not  reflect  changes 
in  supply  and  demand. 

Several  comments  are  in  order  at  this 
point.  First,  the  Senators  used  statis- 
tics which  favored  the  argument  they 
were  advancing.  They  selected  non- 
typical  base  years  and  price  series. 

They  said  nothing  about  the  extremely 
low  prices  that  prevailed  in  the  thirties, 
which  in  turn  were  frozen  by  price  con- 
trols in  the  forties,  and  then  released 
aft«r  the  war  in  a  world  demanding  all 
shapes,  sizes,  and  qualities  of  steel. 

The  point  they  miss  completely  is  that 
the  price  rises  show  the  postwar  period 
assured  the  additional  investments 
which  ultimately  added  50  million  tons 
of  new  steel  capacity. 

Another  point  to  remember  is  that  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indexes  of 
steel  prices  tend  to  overstate  the  actual 
prices  prevailing  in  the  market. 

The  BLS  indexes  are  made  up  of  one 
size  and  quality  for  each  of  the  common 
forms  of  steel  products — like  cold  rolled 
.sheet.  This  serves  as  an  indicator  of 
the  price  movement  for  all  grades,  sizes, 
and  qualities  of  each  product. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  admits 
that  its  procedures  do  not  reflect  the  true 
movement  of  steel  prices.  They  do  not 
measure  increases  or  decreases  in  freight 
absorption.  They  do  not  show  all  the 
extras  being  added  by  a  steel  company. 
And  they  do  not  take  into  account 
changes  in  the  quahty  of  the  product. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Bureau  men 
who  construct  the  steel  price  index  are 
concerned  because  it  refiects  higher 
prices  than  the  average  prices  actually 
realized  by  the  steel  companies. 

To  be  accurate,  a  price  index  must 
mesisure  precisely  the  same  product  over 
a  given  span  of  tmie.  It  is  not  a  true 
measure  if  the  product  increases  or  de- 
creases in  quality  or  composition. 
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When  you  talk  to  the  men  who  ac- 
tually use  steel,  you  soon  discover  that 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  change  in 
the  quality  of  steel  products  from  just 
a  few  years  ago. 

Every  sizable  steel  consumer  buys  steel 
from  two  or  more  suppliers.  If  a  given 
supplier  does  not  furnish  a  quality  prod- 
uct, the  buyer  can  decrease  that  sup- 
plier's share  of  the  business  and  thus 
penalize  him  quite  effectively. 

As  a  result,  there  is  an  item-by-item 
competition  among  steel  producers  to 
maintain  and  to  improve  their  share  of 
a  consumer's  business.  These  countless 
competitive  battles  determine  the  total 
share  which  each  producer  is  able  to 
secure  of  the  available  steel  business. 
Prom  the  consumer's  standpoint,  this 
competition  is  more  valuable  to  him  than 
small  changes  in  the  published  price  of 
steel  mill  products. 

Why  is  this?  Well,  take  the  case  of 
cold  rolled  sheets — the  product  from 
which  auto  bodies  and  refrigerators  are 
made.  Every  user  of  steel  sheets  is  con- 
stantly searching  for  a  way  to  reduce 
fabricating  costs.  These  costs  are  sub- 
stantially reduced  when  his  machines  are 
operated  at  optimum  speed.  Accord- 
ingly, most  stamping  plants  have  aban- 
doned the  purchase  of  single,  cold  rolled 
sheets  and  now  demand  coils  of  steel 
which  can  be  fed  continuously  into  their 
presses.  This,  in  turn,  increases  the 
productivity  of  their  equipment. 

The  larger  the  coil,  the  longer  the 
presses  can  operate  without  being  shut 
down.  Thus,  the  steel  producer  who 
furnishes  the  largest  coil  has  a  distinct 
competitive  advantage,  and  gets  a  bigger 
share  of  the  business. 

Each  steel  producer,  therefore,  is 
striving  to  improve  his  equipment  to  pro- 
duce larger  coils.  But  this  is  a  costly 
process,  and  it  requires  tremendous  in- 
vestments in  capital.  In  some  cases,  it 
forces  a  steel  company  to  install  com- 
pletely new  rolling  equipment. 

Here  is  another  example.  A  refrigera- 
tor manufacturer  wants  steel  sheets 
flatter  than  normal  so  that  the  outside 
of  the  box  will  have  a  pleasing  appear- 
ance to  the  housewife.  Accordingly,  he 
plays  one  steel  producer  against  another 
until  he  gets  a  sheet  that  is  table  flat. 

This,  too.  is  costly  for  the  steel  pro- 
ducer. He  secures  the  additional  flatness 
by  installing  high-priced  leveling  equip- 
ment, by  rejecting  steel  that  is  not  flat 
enough,  by  cutting  down  his  yields  and 
increasing  his  cost.  Ultimately,  this  can 
lead  to  scrapping  equipment  which  was 
adequate  not  too  long  ago  and  replacing 
it  with  the  latest  and  most  modern  mills. 

Costly  capital  investments  are  required 
to  turn  out  new  products  to  retain  a 
market  where  older  products  cannot 
compete.  Whenever  this  kind  of  invest- 
ment is  required,  the  company  ends  up 
with  duplicate  facilities — some  obsolete 
or  marginal  and  the  new  ones  demanded 
by  the  current  market. 

Today's  rolling  mills  are  capable  of 
making  a  product  that  is  closer  to  toler- 
ance, smoother,  and  flatter.  Each  mill 
of  this  kind  sets  new  competitive  stand- 
ards of  quality,  forcing  all  other  pro- 
ducers to  take  extra  care,  perform  addi- 


tional operations,  and  incur  higher  costs 
to  bring  their  products  up  to  this  new- 
competitive  standard. 

This  is  real  competition — competition 
of  the  most  rugged  type.  Failure  to  meet 
it  is  a  death  warrant  for  most  producers 

The  important  point  is  that  the  BLS 
Steel  Price  Index  does  not  measure  this 
type  of  competition.  No  statistics  can 
dig  this  deeply  into  the  true  competitive 
situation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  excel- 
lent case  can  be  made  for  sayinu:  that 
steel  prices  have  actually  dropped  in  the 
face  of  rising  costs. 

All  in  all,  then,  the  steel  industry  has 
had  to  contend  with  many  competitive 
situations  during  the  past  3  years: 
rising  production  costs,  increased  for- 
eign and  domestic  competition,  design 
changes,  leading  to  a  reduced  u.se  of  steel 
per  unit  and  higher  quality  levels,  lower 
prices  in  effect  for  some  of  its  products, 
competition  from  substitute  materials, 
high  quality  levels  and  specifications. 

To  be  able  to  meet  these  problems, 
and  to  do  so  without  a  price  increase  in 
the  last  2'2  years,  is  itself  nothing;  short 
of  phenomenal.  Rather  than  beitii.;  criti- 
cized for  the  possibility  that  st^el  prices 
might  go  up,  the  industry  should  be  com- 
mended for  having  done  so  efficient  a  job 
during  the  most  difficult  period  in  its 
history. 

If  it  had  had  the  power  to  do  so,  the  in- 
dustry could  have  solved  its  problems  by 
simply  raising  prices.  The  fact  is  the 
industry  has  only  the  power  over  prices 
that  a  competitive  market  justifie.s. 

This  explains  why  it  had  to  take  the 
hard  road  to  meager  profits — improve 
facilities,  cut  operating  costs,  rai.se  effi- 
ciency— the  vei-y  features  that  make 
our  productive  market  economy  what  it 
is  today. 

Finally,  when  discussing  competition, 
the  Senators  said  that  our  foreign  trade 
balance  was  adversely  affected  because 
of  our  inability  to  compete  abroad  The 
impression  was  left  that  the  steel  in- 
dustry was  largely  responsible.  But  the 
figures  do  not  justify  this  conclusion. 

It  is  true  that  the  steel  industry  s  ex- 
port-import ratio  has  changed  dramat- 
ically since  1955.  Exports  exceeded  im- 
ports by  about  4  million  tons  a  year 
from  1946  to  1950.  During  the  last  5 
years,  exports  exceeded  imports  by  a 
little  over  1  million  tons. 

This  trend,  however,  is  paralleled  by 
virtually  every  American  industry.  In 
1950,  we  exported  $3.63  of  finished  man- 
ufactured goods  for  every  $1  of  manu- 
factured imports.  This  fell  progressively 
from  $3.51  in  1952  to  $3.39  in  1954.  to 
$2.89  in  1956,  to  $2.40  in  1958,  and  to 
$1.99  in  1960. 

The  trend  is  similar  for  foodstuff.s  and 
capital  equipment. 

The  Senators  give  the  impression  that 
only  steel  is  affected,  and  largely  be- 
cause of  higher  steel  prices.  They  have 
not  emphasized  the  wide  gap  in  wages 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  in  all  areas  of  production. 
They  overlooked,  as  well,  the  complete 
industrial  rehabilitation  of  Japan  and 
Western  Europe. 

When  World  War  II  ended,  these 
countries   had   to   be   rebuilt   from   the 


ground  up.  They  could  not  compete  un- 
der any  circumstances  because  they 
lacked  the  necessary  capital  equipment. 
They  did  have — and  continue  to  have — 
cheap  labor.  This  labor,  together  with 
American  foreign  aid  in  excess  of  $100 
billion,  made  these  countries  strong  com- 
petitors in  the  world's  markets.  As  a 
result,  extreme  foreign  competition  is 
common  in  such  diverse  items  as  sewing 
machines,  toys,  foreign  cars,  musical  in- 
struments, typewriters,  optical  lenses, 
electronic  and  electrical  equipment,  and 
even  earthmoving  machinery. 

Today,  there  is  a  comparatively  minor 
difference  in  the  efficiency  of  American 
productive  equipment  and  that  of  the 
Europeans  or  the  Japanese.  The  big 
difference  is  employment  cost,  which 
favors  all  foreign  producers.  In  most 
cases  their  employment  costs  are  only 
one-third  or  one-fourth  of  ours.  And 
even  when  these  figures  are  adjusted  for 
worker  productivity,  the  gap  in  net  em- 
ployment cost  is  considerable.  At  the 
same  time,  productivity  is  rising  faster 
abroad  than  it  is  at  home. 

These  factors  explain  why  so  many 
American  companies  are  being  forced 
overseas  with  their  production  faci'ities. 
Even  to  compete  in  our  own  domestic 
markets,  as  well  as  abroad,  they  must 
take  advantage  of  the  lower  production 
costs  in  foreign  countries.  At  the  last 
count,  over  1,100  American  plants,  em- 
ploying more  than  1  million  workers  were 
stationed  abroad.  They  represented  a 
net  investment  of  more  than  $32  billion 

Again,  the  Senators  are  involved  in  a 
dilemma.  They  are  worried  about  the 
steel  industry's  ability  to  compete  with 
foreign  producers,  but  they  refuse  to  di- 
rect their  attention  to  the  prime  cause 
behind  that  inability  to  compete — em- 
ployment costs  that  have  risen  faster 
than  the  productivity  level  of  the  work 
force.  On  top  of  that,  the  American  in- 
vestor is  not  being  paid  for  the  produc- 
tivity increases  resulting  from  the  more 
and  better  capital  equipment  which  his 
savings  make  possible. 

To  compete  and  produce.  American  in- 
dustry needs  the  best  of  equipment  which 
only  private  investors  can  provide.  We 
must,  therefore,  keep  alive  the  profit  in- 
centive if  we  want  to  meet  our  obliga- 
tions at  home  and  abroad. 

PROFITS.    COSTS.    AND    PRICES 

The  ciTix  of  the  entire  argument  is 
this:  If  the  steel  industry,  because  of  ad- 
ministered prices  brought  on  by  monopo- 
listic power,  was  able  to  charge  whatever 
It  wanted,  its  exorbitant  prices  should  be 
reflected  in  the  one  figure  important  to 
any  industrial  company — rate  of  profits 
on  sales  and  rate  of  return  on  invest- 
ment. 

The  steel  industry's  profit  figures,  filed 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, show  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
industry  has  not  been  anywhere  near  as 
profitable  as  other  industries. 

If  the  steel  companies  charged  too 
much,  they  must  have  made  too  much 
money.  Yet.  evei-y  investment  yardstick 
shows  just  the  opposite — steel  is  a  victim 
of  lean  profits  brought  on  by  lower  op- 
erations, increased  competition,  and 
weaker  prices. 
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Here  are  just  two  ratios  to  consider: 

Tew 

IMO 

YMir 

1000 

1st  half 
1061 

(esti- 
mated; 

Vwiii  as  a  percent  of  .sales 

TroGi  ail  a  [leroent  oi  \av«»\r 

nu>nt 

S.0 
5  3 

8.7 

6  1 

4  S 
4  0 

When  all  the  detailed  arguments  in 
the  Congressional  Record  are  exam- 
ined, and  the  confusing  mass  of  figures 
dissected,  you  still  come  up  with  the  ir- 
refutable fact  that  the  steel  industry  has 
not  been  able  to  raise  its  profit  position 
in  spite  of  the  tremendous  power  which 
the  Senators  contend  it  has. 

If  it  has  that  kind  of  power — and 
ended  up  with  that  kind  of  result— it  is 
the  most  public  spirited  private  enter- 
prise in  the  history  of  this  country 
Certainly,  no  amount  of  public  control 
and  regulation  could  do  as  well. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  steel 
industry  wants  to  see  its  prices  go  up. 
or  that  it  is  not  sensitive  to  the  problems 
of  inflation.  As  an  industrj',  it  has  a 
large  amount  of  long-lasting  capital 
equipment.  Its  replacement  costs  and 
competitive  position  are  more  hurt  than 
helped  by  inflation.  That  is  why  the  in- 
dtistry's  1959  wage  negotiation  was  cen- 
tered on  the  dangers  that  inflation  held 
for  American  companies,  workers,  and 
consumers. 

The  Senators  contend  that,  because 
of  its  monopoly  power  and  without  eco- 
nomic justification — the  steel  industry 
has  rapidly  increased  the  prices  of  steel 
mill  products.  It  is  also  alleged  that 
these  price  increases  were  used  by  steel 
consumers  as  an  excuse  to  secure  addi- 
tional profit  by  passing  on  the  full  price 
increase  plus  an  additioiial  amount  for 
their  own  profit. 

They  refer  to  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  a  farm  tractor  followmg  the  steel  price 
increases  of  1958.  They  contend  that 
the  half- ton  of  steel  used  in  the  tractor 
represented  an  increase  m  cost  to  the 
tractor  manufacturers  of  $3.  But  this 
$3.  when  passed  through  the  economy  to 
the  farmer,  resulted  in  a  $97  increase. 
Accordingly,  everyone  from  the  tractor 
producer  to  the  salesman  who  sold  the 
tractor  enhanced  his  profit  position  in 
the  process. 

What  the  Senators  forgot  to  mention 
was  that  the  tractor  manufacturer,  like 
all  manufacturers,  was  subjected  to  the 
same  cost  squeeze  that  motivated  the 
steel  industry  to  raise  its  prices.  These 
Increases  were  not  caused  by  avaricious 
producers  trying  to  seize  unwarranted 
profits,  but  were  required  by  cost  in- 
creases which  had  become  unbearable. 

There  are  several  other  fallacies  in 
this  argument. 

No  one  knows  what  other  factors 
raised  the  price  of  this  particular  trac- 
tor. It  might  have  gone  up  without  a 
wage  increase.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  tractors  in  that  year  went  to  a 
higher  power  and  more  expensive  design. 

We  do  know  this:  If  everyone,  par- 
ticularly the  steel  manufacturer,  made 
windfall  profits  as  a  result  of  his  price 
increase,  these  profits  should  show  up 
in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce's 


data  on  corporate  profit*.    Yet.  an  ex-        In  the  last  5  years,   total  corporate 

amination  of  this  data  proves  conclu-     profits,  as  a  share  of  the  national  income 

sively  that  corporations  did  not  make  any     have  been  weU  below  the  14-year  post- 


windfall  profits.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
since  1950.  the  profits  of  all  industrial 
corporations  did  not  increase — and  if  a 
reasonable  allowance  is  made  for  infla- 
tion, corporate  profits  have  actually  de- 
clined. 

On  top  of  that,  the  steel  industry's  re- 
turn on  net  assets  has  been  consistently 
lower  than  the  average  of  all  manufac- 
turing industries  in  17  of  the  20  years 
since  1940.  In  no  year  has  it  ranked 
higher  than  14th  among  the  industries — 
and  in  many  years,  it  has  ranked  at  or 
near  the  bottom  of  the  list.  Out  of  41 
manufacturing  industries  in  1960.  there 
were  32  industries  m  which  the  return 
on  net  assets  was  greater  than  that  for 
the  steel  industry.  The  steel  industry 
was  also  near  the  bottom  of  the  list  in 
1959.  In  the  last  3  years  the  rate  of 
return  averaged  only  8.1  percent. 

Actually,  the  rate  of  return  on  sales  is 
a  l)etter  measure  of  the  trend  of  profit- 
abihty  for  the  steel  industry.  Other 
measures,  like  return  on  mvestment. 
compare  "old  dollars"  of  fixed  cost 
against  current  dollars  of  income.  The 
F>ercent  of  profit  on  sales  is  much  more 
up-to-date  from  this  point  of  view. 
Also,  it  measures  how  much  an  indus- 
try or  company  is  earning  from  its  cus- 
tomers. 

The  average  profit  per  dollar  of  sales 
for  the  steel  industry  m  1940,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  table  below,  was  8  p>ercent. 
At  no  time  during  the  last  two  decades 
has  it  exceeded  this  amount^ — and  in 
only  1  year,  1950.  has  this  rate  been 
equaled.  The  rate  of  return  has  not 
been  increasing — even  without  adjust- 
ng  the  profit  figures  for  the  impact  of 
nflation  on  stated  depreciation. 

steel  industry  profits  per  dollar  of  sales 

Percent 


940. 
941. 
942. 
943. 
944. 
945. 
946- 
947. 
948. 
949. 
950. 
951. 
952. 
953. 
934- 
955- 
956. 
957. 
958. 
959- 
960- 


8.0 
6.0 
3.4 
2.8 
2.7 
3.  1 
5.5 

6.  1 
6.7 

7.  1 
8.0 
5.8 
5.0 
5.6 
6.0 
7  8 
7.3 
7.3 
6.3 
6.7 
5.8 


Source.  Annual  statistical  rep>orts,  Amer- 
ican Iron  it  Steel  Institute. 

Since  1940,  hourly  employment  costs 
have  increased  322  percent  and  total 
costs  per  man-hour  have  risen  282  per- 
cent. During  this  period  finished  steel 
mill  product  prices  have  risen  only  174 
percent,  even  using  the  overstated  BUS 
index. 

Profits,  as  a  percent  of  the  sales  dol- 
lar, reached  the  8 -percent  level  in  only 
1  year  since  1940.  It  has  declined 
steadily  to  a  level  of  5.7  percent  in  1960. 


war  average  of  6.8  percent. 

If  the  steel  industry — and  all  Ameri- 
can industry — is  gouging  the  consumer 
and  making  wmdfall  profits,  where  did 
the  profits  go?  The  answer  is:  There 
were  not  any  wmdfall  profits.  And  there 
was  no  gouging. 

In  the  2  years  since  the  last  wage 
negotiations,  steel  companies — to  stay 
alive — have  had  to  raise  their  quality 
levels  and  lower  their  cost  position  by 
investing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  new  equipment — not  to  add  capacity 
but  to  improve  competitive  position  with 
regard  to  substitute  materials,  intense 
domestic  competition,  and  foreign  pro- 
ducers. At  the  same  time,  the  steel 
companies  have  absorbed  higher  em- 
ployment and  material  casts.  In  spite 
of  these  pressures,  however,  there  has 
been  no  general  increase  in  prices  for  2  ^2 
years,  thanks  largely  to  the  introduction 
of  efficient  new  facilities  and  intensive 
cost  reductions. 

This  new  capital  equipment  must  be 
paid  for  and  the  required  investment 
must  be  reasonably  profitable  to  the 
owners  of  the  business.  If  it  is  not.  the 
industry  cannot  adequately  replace  its 
rapidly  growing  obsolete  equipment,  nor 
can  It  compete  or  provide  the  job  op- 
portimities  for  the  future. 

When  profit  margins  shrink,  and  costs 
continue  to  rise,  price  increases  are  need- 
ed to  maintain  a  sound  and  virile  indus- 
try. No  one  worries  about  the  competi- 
tive price  increases  in  other  industries. 
Why.  after  3  years  of  stable  prices,  ris- 
ing costs,  and  lower  profits,  do  these 
Senators  concentrate  so  earnestly  on 
the  steel  industry? 

CONCLUSION 

Since  1959.  the  steel  Industry  has 
absorbed  two  pay  increases  without  a 
general  increase  in  steel  prices.  For 
this  the  steel  industry  deserves  great 
credit. 

Now.  Members  of  the  Senate  are  de- 
manding that  steel  companies  absorb  a 
third  major  pay  increase  without  addi- 
tional price  compensation.  Such  a  de- 
mand endangers  the  country's  welfare 
and  national  security. 

Our  economic  welfare  is  endangered 
because,  if  steel  companies  bow  to  the 
threats  of  Senate  Members,  their  profits 
will  be  seriouslj'  jeopardized. 

These  profits  are  invested  in  modern 
equipment  designed  to  produce  new 
products,  raise  production,  and  increase 
overall  efficiency.  Their  capital  invest- 
ments are  the  best  insurance  of  an  ex- 
panding irwlustrj-  with  an  increased  abil- 
ity to  compete  with  lower  cost  foreign 
producers. 

Steel  workers  would  be  the  first  to 
suffer  were  the  industry  to  follow  the 
unrealistic  program  urged  by  these  Sena- 
tors. 

The  most  serious  consequence  of  their 
program  affects  our  long-term  national 
security.  The  steel  industry  is  vital  to 
our  national  defense.  Is  it  not  nation- 
al suicide  to  take  punitive  measures 
which  interfere  with  the  orderly  expan- 
sion of  the  steel  Industry? 
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Remember,  without  an  essential  cost- 
covering  price  increase,  the  steel  in- 
dustry could  not  have  provided  the  fifty 
million  tons  of  new  capacity  we  now 
have  on  hand  to  meet  the  developing 
emergencies  of  the  cold  war. 

Finally.  I  sense  in  this  attempt  to 
throw  fear  into  the  steel  companies  the 
beginning  of  the  setting  of  a  situation 
whereby,  by  Christmas,  the  country  will 
be  operating  under  a  national  emergency 
again.  I  have  sensed  this  for  several 
months.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
evident  to  me  that  the  administration 
may  loosen  some  of  the  inflationary 
forces,  so  that  it  may  appear,  at  the 
next  yearly  tax  collection  period  begin- 
ning in  April  1962,  that  we  have  in- 
creased the  econoniy  to  the  point  where 
we  are  able  to  cover  much  of  the  deficit. 

This  is  the  type  of  economic  chicanery 
which  we  cannot  allow  to  take  place. 
It  does  not  involve  only  the  steel  com- 
panies and  the  users  of  steel — the  ulti- 
mate consumer;  it  also  involves  the  sta- 
bility of  the  dollar,  upon  which  most  of 
the  currencies  of  the  world  rest  for  their 
credit. 

If  we  wish  to  hasten  the  day  of  our 
destruction,  then  the  way  to  do  it  is  by 
throwing  fear  into  the  hearts  of  the 
American  businessmen  by  setting  up  a 
situation  whereby  the  President  can 
say,  "Well,  it  is  necessary  for  manu- 
facturers to  raise  prices  anyway,  so  we 
shall  have  to  control  wages  and  prices. 
Let  us  get  the  Government  back  into 
the  active  control  of  the  economy  as  it 
was  during  World  War  II  and  immedi- 
ately thereafter." 

Mr.  President,  during  that  time  oc- 
curred the  greatest  increase  in  infla- 
tion we  have  ever  had. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  yielding  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  my  few  remarks  to 
this  rebuttal.  I  think  it  was  necessary 
that  this  be  completely  done. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  us  are  concerned  about  price 
increases  in  the  steel  industry.  Of 
course,  no  one  wants  price  increases, 
whether  in  steel  or  in  any  other  com- 
modity. We  all  hope  that  the  prices  of 
things  which  consumers  need  can  be 
kept  down  to  a  minimum. 

But  the  question  before  the  country 
today,  as  the  steel  industry  faces  a  new- 
wage  increase,  is  not  so  easy  as  some 
would  make  it  appear. 

Some  persons  in  Washington  seem  to 
feel  they  can  achieve  the  economic 
miracle  of  uncontrolled  wages,  but  con- 
trolled prices.  Lacking  any  congres- 
sional sanction  for  a  return  to  the  hated 
price  controls  of  wartime,  some  officials 
seem  bent  on  achieving  price  controls 
by  public  statements. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  favor  the  regi- 
mentation of  this  or  any  other  domestic 
industry.  And  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
in'oduce  a  healthy  domestic  economy  by 
Government  interference  with  the  deli- 
cate balances  of  a  free  enterprise 
system. 

I  am  advised  that  there  have  been 
three  wage  increases  in  the  steel  indus- 
try since  the  end  of  the  1959  strike — 
one  in  January  1960,  one  in  December 


1960,  and  the  third  which  is  scheduled 
for  October  1,  1961.  And  about  43  per- 
cent of  the  total  price  of  steel  Is  paid 
out  in  wages.  Yet  there  has  been  no  in- 
crease in  steel  prices  since  1958. 

Over  the  3-year  term  of  the  present 
contract,  wages  will  be  increased  slight- 
ly more  than  10  percent.  Yet  there  has 
been  a  deterioration  in  profits  in  recent 
years.  Net  income  was  lower  in  1960 
than  in  1959,  even  though  1959  was  espe- 
cially low  because  of  the  prolonged 
strike.  Net  income  for  1960  was  28  per- 
cent lower  than  for  1957. 

Net  income  as  a  percent  of  sales  also 
declined  from  9.6  percent  in  1957  to  8.3 
percent  in  1960. 

The  industry  has  increased  its  long- 
term  debt  in  the  past  3  years  by  $1.1 
billion,  pouring  huge  sums  into  new  ma- 
chinery, new  techniques,  and  new  types 
of  steel  so  necessary  for  survival  and 
progress  of  the  industry. 

Steelm.aking  costs  have  gone  up  $11.55 
a  ton  since  1958.  and  the  October  1.  1961. 
pay  increase  will  boost  them  an  addi- 
tional $3.40  a  ton.  according  to  industry 
records.  So.  the  steel  companies  aie  be- 
ing asked  to  assume  $15  per  ton  in  in- 
creased costs,  without  additional  price 
boosts.  How  is  this  miracle  to  be 
achieved? 

We  propound  for  omselves  a  serious 
economic  question:  Do  we  want  a  free 
economy  or  do  we  want  a  controlled 
economy?  This  question  was  ariiswered 
once  and  for  all  when  we  wiped  out  price 
and  wage  controls  after  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  to  the  joy  and  relief  of 
business  aiid  labor  and  the  consumer  as 
well. 

Price  controls  under  the  law  were  re- 
pugnant to  the  American  people  iJien.  I 
am  convinced  that  price  controls  by  Gov- 
ernment threat  are  even  more  repugnant 
to  the  American  people  now. 

The  free-enterprise  system  is  capable 
of  dealing  with  the  steel  pricinp  problem 
with  its  own  built-in  price  controls.  If 
the  price  of  steel  is  pegged  too  high  by 
the  industry,  then  steel  will  suffer  from 
increased  foreign  competition,  and  it  will 
suffer  from  a  gradual  shift  by  steel  users 
to  aluminum,  concrete.  pla.stics,  and  to 
other  substitute  materials. 

Steel  imports  increased  sharply  dur- 
ing the  1959  strike,  and  they  were  the 
highest  in  more  than  a  year  durint:  June 
of  1961.  Domestic  steel  mu.st  be  pro- 
duced efficiently  and  economically  to 
meet  this  competition. 

Plastics  and  aluminum  are  taking  a 
steadily  larger  .share  of  the  boat  and 
automobile  market.  Concrete  is  making 
inroads  on  the  heavy  use  of  steel  in  large 
buildings.  Steel  must  be  priced  fairly 
to  compete. 

To  meet  this  stiff  competition,  both  for- 
eign and  domestic,  the  steel  industry 
must  remain  a  healthy  industry,  capable 
of  paying  high  wages  and  hi.uh  taxes, 
and  at  the  same  time  capable  of  making 
a  fair  and  reasonable  profit.  We  all 
favor  the  industry  paying  the  best  pos- 
sible wages.  But  it  must  be  capable  also 
of  continuing  to  make  substantial  invest- 
ments in  new  plant  and  equipment,  and 
to  pay  for  them  out  of  dependable  earn- 
ings. Only  by  keeping  pace  with  scien- 
tific   progress    in    steelmaking    can    we 


hope  to  compete  with  the  rapidly  devel- 
oping nations  of  the  world,  which  will 
•soon  be  as  ready  and  willing  as  we  are 
to  supply  foreign  markets. 

We  can  all  hope  that  good  wages  can 
be  paid  without  price  increases.  But  I 
do  urge  that  the  way  to  accomplish  this 
desired  result  is  through  healthy  compe- 
tition and  healthy  modernization  of 
steelmaking  facilities,  not  through  re- 
pre.ssive  measures  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, whether  by  acts  of  Congress  or 
words  of  warning  issued  by  the  execu- 
tive departments. 

The  free-enterpri.se  system  has  worked 
pretty  well.  The  inexorable  laws  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  are  even  more  immu- 
table than  those  we  enact  here.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  should  permit  these  laws  to 
operate  in  the  steel  industry,  as  else- 
where. 

The  results  can  only  be  beneficial— to 
the  industry  to  labor,  and  to  the  country. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
fearful  that  the  attack  on  the  steel  in- 
dustry which  took  place  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  August  22  will  create  in  the 
minds  of  many  Americans  confusion 
concerning  some  basic  and  simple  eco- 
nomic facts  of  life.  I  am  even  more 
disturbed  over  the  philosophical  and  po- 
litical dangers  represented  by  this  at- 
tack. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  New 
York  Time.-;,  which  in  its  editorial  of 
August  24.  in  commenting  on  this  dis- 
play, said : 

If  the  price  of  steel  is  to  be  determined  by 
speeches  and  threats  on  the  Senate  floor, 
then  a  precedent  has  been  set  whose  final 
consequence  could  be  a  great  change  in  our 
economic  system  The  private-enterprise 
system  operates  on  the  assumption  that 
prices  should  be  set  in  the  marketplace,  and 
reflect  the  force  of  competition  among  buyers 
and  sellers  The  Senate  floor  is  not  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

I  am  sure  the  steel  industry'  is  not 
anxious  to  increa.se  prices:  and  no  one 
in  the  Senate  can  say  whether  the  steel 
industry  plans  to  raise  them  or  not.  But 
irrespective  of  speeches  or  threats,  there 
are  certain  facts  which  cannot  be 
brushed  aside  in  a  situation  such  as  this. 
My  purpose  is  to  examine  some  of  these 
facts.  I  hope  this  examination  will  help 
to  illustrate  that  any  action  taken  should 
be  taken  on  the  basis  of  economic  con- 
siderations, measured  against  the  public 
interest. 

USE    OP     194  7    AS    BASE     PERIOD    IS     UNJUST    AND 
FALLACIOUS 

In  the  August  22  display,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  i  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy I  inserted  in  the  Record,  at  page 
16695,  a  table  illustrating  two  trends  m 
productivity  indexes  for  steel,  dating 
back  to  1947.  I  shall  not  quarrel  with 
those  figures:  I  am  sure  they  are  ac- 
curate But  I  do  quarrel  with  that  par- 
ticular selection  of  dates  for  measure- 
ment purposes.  The  u.se  of  1947  as  a  ba.se 
period  has  the  effect  of  ignoring  the 
substantial  pressures  on  steel  costs, 
which  were  not  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding adjustment  in  steel  prices. 
in  the  preceding  war  years  and  the  early 
postwar  years.  Changes  in  steel  prices 
since  that  date  represent  necessary  ad- 
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justments  to  an  intolerable  situation.    I 
shall  illustrate  what  I  mean. 

A  comparison  of  the  increase  in  flii- 
ished  steel  prices  and  wholesale  prices 
and  industrial  prices,  over  the  period 
1939  to  1947.  reveals  a  decided  lag  in  fin- 
ished steel  prices  through  the  war  years 
and  the  immediate  postwar  years.  Fin- 
ished steel  prices  increased  31  percent 
during  that  interval,  while  industrial 
prices  increased  64  percent — more  than 
twice  as  much.  The  general  wholesale 
price  index  grew  by  92.4  percent  over  that 
period — or  three  times  as  much  as  the 
increase  in  finished  steel  prices.  Sim- 
ilarly, important  mgredients  of  steel 
costs  also  increased  in  price  much  more 
than  did  steel  prices.  By  1947,  steel 
scrap  prices  had  more  than  doubled,  con- 
struction costs  had  risen  77  percent,  and 
employment  costs  per  manhour  had 
risen  67  percent  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  table  showing  these  figures. 

There  being   no  objection,   the   table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Table  I. — Increases  in  wholesale  pnce  index. 

industrial  price  index,  selected  .'<teel  costs. 

and  finished  .'^teel  prices,  1939-47 
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Percent 
locreaw 

Fitilslicd  stwl  |>rices  (1M7- 
4U=1()0) 

68.U 
».l 

.W.1 

)16w30 
10.80 

52.1 

89.1 
96.4 

K>.3 

$36.36 
$1  49 

92.2 

3\  0 

W  liolosalc  price  Iniiei  (1947- 
4'J-IOO) _.. 

.Vonfiiriii.  iKinfooil  In-li-x  (in- 
tlustrial  prixsi   (U'47-49  = 
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92.4 
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Steel  fosts: 

Steel  scrap    -    ...... 

121   •< 

Kmploynif lit  i^sts 

rnnst  ruct  ion    costs 
(ENK)  (1W7-1«  =  100) 

f,7  4 
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Mr  BENNETT.  Mr  President,  the 
rapid  price  movements  which  followed 
1947  largely  represented  a  catchingup 
process,  not  a  pace-setting  influence  for 
the  economy.  By  emphasizing  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  since 
1947,  the  antagonists  ignore  the  fact 
that  the  increases  since  that  date  re- 
flect in  part  a  catchingup  of  steel  prices 
with  the  inflation  which  had  developed 
on  a  significant  scale  in  virtually  all  the 
rest  of  the  economy  during  and  im- 
mediately after  World  War  II.  More- 
over, in  terms  of  any  significant  eco- 
nomic criteria,  there  are  good  reasons 
why  the  year  1947  should  not  be  used 
as  a  base  period.  The  postwar  inflation 
was  still  in  effect:  the  readjustments 
from  the  war  economy  were  still  taking 
place;  there  were  the  growing  pressures 
of  our  early  postwar  aid  programs  to 
Europe;  many  goods  were  still  in  scarce 
supply;  and  the  economy  was  still  in  its 
first  postwar  phase  of  expansion,  re- 
flecting in  part  the  deferred  demand  of 
the  war  years.  That  combination  of 
factors,  as  well  as  other  pressures  which 
were  at  work,  indicates  that  the  year 
1947  has  many  limitations  or  defects  as 
a  basis  for  determining  the  significance 
of  subsequent  price  increases  and  their 
relationships. 

THE    LONCRUN     PICTURE 

The  interaction  of  wages,  prices,  and 
productivity     is     a     complex     economic 


problem  which  has  received  increasing 
attention  from  economists,  and  deserves 
even  greater  attention.  The  late  Prof. 
Sumner  Slichter,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  A.  D.  H.  Kaplan,  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institute,  referred  to  any  spread 
between  wage  and  productivity  increases 
as  an  "inflationary  gap."  Barrmg  other 
economic  forces,  this  gap  can  only  ex- 
pre.ss  itself  in  increa.sed  prices.  Let  us 
examine  what  has  happened  in  the  steel 
industry. 

U.sing  figures  dating  back  to  1940.  we 
observe  the  creation  of  an  inflationary 
gap  through  sharp  increases  in  employ- 
ment costs  alongside  of  only  moderate 
productivity  increases. 

Mr  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  con- 
.'^ent  to  have  printed  m  the  Record,  a 
table  listing  indexes  of  output  per  man- 
hour,  employment  costs — including  such 
fringe  benefits  as  social  security,  pen- 
sions, insurance,  and  supplemental  un- 
employment benefits — and  finished  steel 
product  prices,  over  the  two  decades  1940 
to  1960 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Table  II. — Indexes  of  employment  co.sts.  07it- 
put  per  -man-tiour  and  finished  steel  mill 
product    prices,    1940-60     (1940  =  100) 
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'  WaCf  employees  one!»fi><l  in  tlu-  pro<liictioii  ;inil  stili- 
("( iron  un'l  sti*l  pro<liU'ts. 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr.  President,  in  ex- 
amining the  total  period,  and  using  1940 
as  the  base  100,  we  find  that  the  employ- 
ment cost  index  stood  at  422.1  in  1960; 
the  index  of  output  per  man-hour  stood 
at  139.6  in  the  same  year:  and  the  fin- 
ished steel  price  index  was  273.9.  Em- 
ployment costs,  therefore,  increased  322 
percent  between  1940  and  1960,  while 
output  per  man-hour  increased  only  40 
percent.  This  represents  an  inflationary 
gap  of  282  percentage  points.  Prices 
were  bound  to  increase  under  such  pres- 
sures. And  this  they  did,  to  the  extent 
of  174  percent. 

The  Democratic  Senators  attempt  to 
put  the  entire  blame  for  past  inflation 
and  the  whole  burden  of  preventing  fu- 
ture inflation  on  steel  producers.  Al- 
though their  own  statistics  show  that 
wage  cost  increases  have  far  surpassed 
any  productivity  gains,  this  fact  is  passed 
over  without  any  condemnation  of  the 
labor  leaders  who  have  had  the  power, 
by  virtue  of  a  legally  constituted  mo- 
nopoly, to  force  these  cost  increases,  and 
without  any  demand  that  the  Steel - 
workers  cease  their  incessant  demands 


for  ever-higher  wages  and  costly  bene- 
fits. Although  these  Senators  point  out 
that  the  increase  in  steel  prices  is  mul- 
tiplie<i  by  the  users  of  steel,  in  increasing 
their  own  prices,  and  that  other  manu- 
facturers use  a  steel  price  increase  as 
an  excu.se  for  raising  their  prices,  it  is 
argued  that  somehow  the  fault  is  en- 
tirely that  of  the  steel  producers  them- 
selves. 

THE    SHORT    RLTN 

Let  US  examine  the  short-run  effects 
of  the  wage  settlement  of  last  year.  In 
.so  doing,  I  wish  to  set  forth  a  warning 
that  1-year  or  2-year  comparisons  are 
dangerous,  inasmuch  as  annual  fluctua- 
tions vary  greatly.  But  let  us  examine 
the  figures  u.sed  by  the  E>emocratic  Sen- 
ators. The  junior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota IMr.  McCarthy]  pointed  out,  on 
page  16694  of  the  Record,  that  the  total 
cost  effect,  including  fringe  benefits,  of 
the  increase  that  took  effect  last  year 
and  the  increase  which  will  go  into  effect 
on  October  1  is  about  20  cents  for  the 
2-year  period.  The  Senator  says  that 
the  average  annual  increase  in  produc- 
tivity since  1947  has  been  3  percent  per 
year.  Inasmuch  as  steel  wages  are  ap- 
proximately $3  per  hour,  this  would 
allow  for  a  9-cent-per-year  wage  in- 
crease, or  18  cents  for  the  2  years.  Thus, 
the  wage  advance  of  20  cents  in  the 
2 -year  period  is  only  slightly  more  than 
the  productivity  increase  for  those  years. 
However,  there  are  three  things  wrong 
with  this  analysis. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  highly  doubtful 
that  we  can  count  on  a  3-percent  pro- 
ductivity increase  every  year.  In  fact, 
the  historical  average  is  well  below  this 
figure.  The  following  table  shows  the 
compound  rates  of  increase  in  output  per 
man-hour  over  the  two  decades,  1940-60. 
The  average  over  the  penod  is  1.7  per- 
cent. 

Compound  annual  rate  of  increase  in  output 
per  man-hour  in  steel 

1940-60 17 

1940-50 '"'  2  4 

1950-60 "    '    10 

My  second  concern  is  with  the  figures 
for  employment  costs.  The  figures  cited 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  were  for 
basic  wage  rates.  The  American  Iron 
L  Steel  Institute  puts  the  total  employ- 
ment costs  before  the  strike  at  $3.70  per 
hour,  and  for  the  first  6  months  of  1961 
at  S3. 98  This  is  an  increase  of  28  cents, 
or  3.7  pel-cent,  over  the  2-year  period; 
and  this  is  prior  to  the  increase  which  is 
to  go  into  effect  next  month. 

The  third  error  in  this  analysis,  and 
the  one  that  concerns  me  the  most,  rests 
on  other  grounds.  And.  for  purposes  of 
discussion,  let  us  assume  that  the  figures 
cited  by  the  Democratic  Senators  are 
proper  and  accurate. 

If  prosperity  rests  on  constantly  in- 
creasing productivity  and  if  measures 
showing  both  the  money  values  we  pro- 
duce and  the  rate  at  which  we  increase 
them  are  sound  and  dependable,  we  still 
face  the  problem  of  making  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  rewards  and  benefits 
of  productivity. 

Before  we  can  consider  the  relative 
shares  to  which  each  of  the  segments  of 
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the  economy  might  be  entitled,  let  us  set 
down  for  reference  the  different  forms  in 
which  these  rewards  come  to  the  varlotis 

participants: 

Those  who  work  for  wsiges  or  salaries 
receive  their  share  through  increases  in 
their  salary  scales,  and  in  the  fringe 
benefits  they  receive.  Those  who  sup- 
ply capital  to  buy  the  new  and  more 
productive  machines,  which  provide  the 
greatest  increase  in  productivity,  also 
receive  increases  in  Income  through 
profits  and  dividends.  All  producers 
then  benefit  through  increases  in  in- 
come. 

But  the  consumer's  share,  represented 
ultimately  by  the  wife  and  homemaker. 
is  recorded  suid  measured  solely  in  terms 
of  prices  of  the  goods  and  services  she 
buys.  If  she  is  to  receive  any  share  of 
the  benefits,  it  will  have  to  come  in  the 
form  of  lower  prices.  But  pressures  at 
the  bargaining  table  seem  to  always 
squeeze  out  the  consumer. 

A  statement  by  Theodore  O.  Yntema 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
during  hearings  conducted  in  1958  is 
very  significant  on  this  point: 

We  would  like  to  see  the  productivity  ad- 
vances In  the  economy  distributed  more  In 
lower  prices  and  less  in  higher  money  wages 
of  reduced  purchasing  power. 

•  •  •  *  • 
Certainly  we  shouM  not  tolerate  attempts 

by  any  power  group  to  grab  such  benefits  for 
themselves. 

•  •  •  •  * 
The  productivity  of  society  Is  reflected   In 

the  physical  volume  of  output  per  man-hour 
worked.  This  output  per  man-hour  Is  usual- 
ly called  the  productivity  of  labor.  The 
term,  however,  Is  a  misnomer  because  labor- 
ers are  not  responsible  for  much  of  the  In- 
crease In  productivity.  The  Increases  in 
productivity  come  mainly  from  manage- 
ment's utilizing  capital  and  putting  into 
operation  the  improvements  discovered  by 
scientists,  engineers,  and  others.  It  Is  some- 
what ironical  that  productivity  should  be 
expressed  as  output  per  man-hour,  and  it  Is 
most  unfortunate  that  the  term  "produc- 
tivity of  labor"  should  be  misinterpreted  as 
productivity   attributable   to  labor. 

Certainly,  labor  should  have  its  fair 
share.  I  will  always  defend  labor's  right 
to  that.  But  I  wonder  if  it  should  have 
more  than  its  share.  I  think  it  is  ob- 
vious to  both  management  and  labor 
that,  if  the  steel  industry  had  attempted 
to  absorb  all  the  cost  increases  which 
have  taken  place  since  World  War  II, 
there  would  be  no  steel  industry  today. 
And  it  is  sad  to  observe  that  the  for- 
gotten party  in  all  of  our  bargaining  is 
the  consumer.  In  recent  years  the 
American  consumer  has  received  an  ally 
in  the  competition  from  imports.  Per- 
haps this  will  add  strength  to  the  con- 
sumer's position. 

Referring  again  to  table  II,  inserted 
earlier,  observe  that  the  steel  industry 
has  been  locked  in  and  has  been  unable 
to  lower  prices  due  to  the  huge  gap  be- 
tween increases  in  employment  costs  and 
increases  in  output  per  man-hour.  The 
following  quotation  from  an  editorial  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  September  6 
bears  consideration: 

How  odd  It  Is  that  the  Federal  Government 
really  becomes  alarmed  about  a  possible  In- 


flationary reaction  only  when  business  thinks 
about  boosting  prices.  When  the  labor 
leaders  clamor  for  higher  labor  prices,  rarely 
is  a  cautionary  note  sounded  In  Wash.ington. 

In  my  State  of  Utah  just  now  we  are 
having  a  very  tragic  and  dramatic  dem- 
onstration of  the  truth  of  these  words. 
The  great  Kennecott  Copper  Co.  has 
been  strikebound  for  3  weeks.  Five  thou- 
sand men  are  out  of  work  becauKe  188 
men  belonging  to  a  small  union  have 
refused  to  settle  on  the  same  terms  that 
other  employees  have  accepted.  If  the 
strike  goes  on  for  another  week,  an  addi- 
tional 1,000  men  will  lose  their  jobs,  be- 
cause the  stocks  of  copper  on  hand  that 
can  be  refined  are  fast  being  used  up. 
Yet  nothing  is  being  done  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  there  are  no  tele- 
grams from  the  White  House  sajnng  to 
these  188  men,  "You  are  creating  a  tre- 
mendous problem  for  your  fellow  em- 
ployees. You  are  building  up  the  un- 
employment statistics." 

This  is  the  sort  of  economic  myopia 
that  disturbs  many  Senators. 

Apparently  some  persons  would  argue 
that,  in  spite  of  general  inflation  in  the 
economy  and  rising  costs  in  the  steel 
industry,  there  is  never  a  time  when  an 
increase  in  steel  prices  is  warranted. 

This  problem  is  not  a  singleheadcd 
coin.  I  have  merely  tried  to  present 
facts  bearing  on  the  case  to  offset  some 
of  the  fallacious  and  dangerous  reason- 
ing which  appeared  on  the  Senate  floor 
on  August  22.  and  which  reviewed  only 
one  side  of  the  coin.  Af;ain.  I  remind 
my  colleagues  that  the  Senate  floor  is  not 
the  marketplace:  nor  is  it  the  force  be- 
hind the  economic  relationships  between 
wages,  productivity,  and  prices. 

We  cannot,  from  our  vantage  point, 
flatly  say  that  the  steel  industry  will  or 
will  not  raise  its  prices:  but.  based  on  an 
e.xamination  of  the  facts,  .some  of  which 
I  have  presented  here,  it  can  be  certain 
that  such  a  step  will  not  be  taken  unless 
the  companies  see  that  they  have  no 
alternative. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  the 
controversy  over  steel  prices  can  be 
solved  and  the  present  debate  and  fu- 
ture debates  can  be  stopped  by  adopt- 
ing a  socialistic  or  communistic  sy.stem 
in  the  United  States,  imder  which  the 
Government  would  control  all  prices  and 
wages  and  operate  all  businesses.  That 
is  one  way  to  do  it.  That  is  the  simple 
way  to  do  it. 

In  my  opinion,  if  we  do  not  quit 
harassing  and  strangling  and  throwing 
roadblocks  in  the  way  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  in  America,  this  is  exactly 
what  will  happen. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  the  business 
of  the  Senate  or  of  any  individual  Sen- 
ator whether  any  individual  company  In 
the  United  States  or  any  group  of  com- 
panies increases  prices. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  any  of  our  busi- 
ness. I  do  not  believe  we  should  talk 
about  it  or  even  discuss  tampering  with 
such  action,  but  certain  Senators 
brought  up  the  subject  on  the  floor  some 
days  ago. 


There  are  those  In  the  Senate  and  in 
our  Government  who  adopt  the  same 
tactics  the  Communists  lise  in  this  re- 
spect. The  Commimists  and  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev constantly  needle  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world.  They  do 
everything  in  the  world  to  hamper  our 
operations.  Khrushchev  has  forced  us 
to  spend  many  billions  and  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  for  national  defense. 
He  has  forced  us  to  do  many  other 
things. 

For  reasons  I  simply  cannot  under- 
stand, some  have  adopted  the  same  sort 
of  tactics  with  respect  to  the  private  en- 
terprise system  in  America.  They  har- 
ass and  throw  roadblocks  in  its  way. 
They  never  say  a  kind  word  about  it. 
Apparently,  they  think  they  know  how 
to  operate  business. 

Actually,  we  should  encourage  and  as- 
sist the  private  enterprise  system,  be- 
cause only  the  private  enterprise  system. 
other  than  the  Government,  provides 
jobs  in  the  United  States. 

The  stronger  we  make  the  private  en- 
terprise system  the  more  jobs  there  will 
be  and  the  higher  wages  there  will  be 
for  our  workers.  Despite  this,  some 
constantly  seek  to  pass  legislation,  make 
speeches  and  statements,  and  do  every 
other  conceivable  act  to  embarra.ss  and 
stran;:;le  the  private  enterprise  system. 

Someday  we  shall  have  to  make  up 
our  minds  as  to  whether  we  believe  in 
private  enterpri.se.  I  believe  100  per- 
cent that  we  ought  to  prosecute  any  lit- 
tle man  or  any  big  man.  any  little  busi- 
ness or  any  big  business,  which  violates 
the  law.  That  is  not  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about.     That  is  not  what  we  do  here 

It  is  said  that  the  steel  industry  should 
not  increase  prices.     I  do  not  know. 

Not  a  single  one  of  the  other  99  Sena- 
tors knows  whether  the  industry  should 
or  should  not  increase  prices. 

I  do  not  have  the  costs  of  the  uidus- 
try.  1  do  not  know  how  many  htmdreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  the  industry  feels 
will  have  to  be  spent  to  expand  its  pro- 
ductive capacity  to  create  more  jobs  in 
the  next  year,  2  years.  3  years.  4  years, 
or  5  years.  Nor  does  any  other  Senator 
know  whether  prices  should  be  in- 
creased. 

I  personally  do  not  know  whether 
prices  are  too  hifih  or  too  low.  One  can 
gather  a  mass  of  statistics  purporting  to 
show  that  the  steel  industry  is  making 
too  much  profit,  but  when  that  is  done 
it  unquestionably  is  necessary  to  take 
into  consideration  the  money  needed  to 
build  new  facilities  to  expand  the  busi- 
ness. 

We  do  not  know.  We  have  no  way  of 
knowing.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  any 
of  our  business,  under  our  kind  of  gov- 
ernment, our  kind  of  life,  and  our  kind 
of  society,  so  long  as  the  steel  industry 
doe.s  not  violate  any  law. 

I  have  always  thought  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  to 
make  laws,  not  to  harass,  not  to  try  to 
punish,  not  to  try  to  do  things  to  inter- 
fere with  business. 

Either  we  shall  have  to  stop,  or  we 
shall   create    a   climate   in   the   United 
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states  which  will  not  promote  private 
enterprise,  but  will  ruin  it. 

Senators  talk  about  the  steel  indus- 
try and  steel  prices.  What  are  the  costs 
which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of 
.■^teel? 

First,  there  is  a  labor  cost.  That  is  the 
bmgest  cost. 

Second  is  the  transportation  cost,  in 

and  out,  of  the  raw  materials  and  the 
finished  products. 

Third  is  taxes.  Those  are  breaking  the 
back.5  of  both  big  and  little  business  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  all  kinds 
of  taxes.  The  number  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable. Senators  should  try  to  operate 
a  business  today  and  sign  checks  for  the 
dozens  of  different  kinds  of  taxes  to  see 
what  they  amount  to.  Senators  would 
be  amazed. 

Another  item  which  goes  into  the  man- 
ufacture of  steel  is  power,  electricity. 

There  are  also  raw  materials.  The 
raw  materials  are  coke,  coal,  and  iron 
ore 

The  labor  rates  are  the  same  in  all  the 
factories  The  labor  rates  are  set  by  the 
Steel  workers  Union.  The  union  has  been 
given  a  monopoly  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  the  steel  com- 
panies have  no  choice  other  than  to  pay 
the  labor  rate  demanded 

The  transportation  costs  are  set  by 
governments,  by  the  States,  and  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
costs  are  set  for  railroad  freight  rates 
and  truck  rates.  There  is  nothing  any 
company  can  do  about  such  costs,  which 
are  set  by  governmental  agencies. 

They  also  all  pay  the  same  tax  rates. 
All  companies  have  the  same  labor  rates, 
the  same  transportation  rates,  and  the 
same  tax  rates. 

All  companies  pay  the  same  rates 
for  power,  because  some  governmental 
acency  establishes  the  price  of  electric 
power. 

Companies  are  now  i>crmitted  to  bar- 
gain as  to  prices  they  will  pay  for  raw 
materials  such  as  iron  ore  and  coke  and 
coal,  but  that  is  the  only  cost  under  their 
control.  They  do  not  control  the  trans- 
portation cost  of  the  raw  materials  into 
the  plant.  That  cost  is  .set  by  a  Gov- 
ernment agency 

Mr.  McCarthy  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield"' 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  finish,  then  I  shall  yield. 

The  company  does  not  set  those  rates 
Those  rates  are  set  by  the  Government 
a:^encies. 

There  is  not  much  which  goes  into  the 
cost  of  steel  as  to  which  some  govern- 
mental agency  does  not  either  directly 
or  indirectly  set  the  cost. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  what  we 
should  do  is  quit  kicking  btisincss 
around.  If  we  do  not.  we  shall  ruin  the 
private  enterprise  system  of  America. 
Tlien  we  shall  have  a  Government- 
controlled  enterprise  system.  It  will  not 
be  private  enterprise  any  longer,  but  it 
will  be  enterprise  controlled  by  the 
Government. 

What  right  have  we  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
to  do  that?  Under  what  law  or  what 
constitutional  right  can  we  continually 
harass  the  .steel  companies  or  any  other 


portion  of  our  industry?  What  legal 
right  have  we  to  do  that?  We  are  crip- 
pling industry.  We  are  hurting  business. 
We  hear  talk  to  the  effect  that  the 
steel  companies  should  not  increase 
their  prices.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  should  or  .should  not.  I  am  not 
ai-guing  that  point.  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  necessai7  for  them  to  do  so.    I  do 

not  have  their  costs:  therefore  I  do  not 
know. 

The  Congress  has  100  percent  jurisdic- 
tion and  100  percent  control  over  taxes 
We  control  expenditures.  We  have 
.something  to  .say  about  deficits 

The  things  which  aie  causing  infla- 
tion in  the  United  States  are  huge  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  and  high  taxes. 

It  has  been  said  this  afternoon  that 
the  President  says  we  should  all  Ket  to- 
gether, economize,  and  not  do  those 
things  which  will  be  inflationary.  Yet. 
he  is  the  biggest  offender,  and  the  Con- 
giess  of  the  United  States  is  going  alons; 
with  him,  becau.se  we  are  spending 
money  regardless  of  whether  there  will 
be  income  to  pay  expen.ses  or  not. 

I  do  not  know  what  Senators  are 
thinking  about  when  they  try  to  control 
prices  in  the  United  States.  Do  they 
likewi.se  have  enough  courage  to  try  to 
control  waces?  Will  they  complain  as 
loudly  when  some  group  insists  upon  a 
wage  increase? 

Waue  earners  have  a  right  to  do  that. 
They  may  deserve  a  wage  increase.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  any  of  the  business  of 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  or  of  the 
Senate  it.<ielf.  to  be  talking  about  it. 

Let  us  get  out  of  American  business 
Let  us  get  out  of  labor.  Let  us  permit 
labor,  management,  and  ownership  to 
operate  their  own  business  Let  us  cre- 
ate a  chmate  that  will  encourage  them 
to  do  so  Let  us  start  to  eliminate  some 
of  the  controls  we  now  have.  Let  us 
eliminate  some  of  the  taxes  and  other 
measures  which  are  strangling  business. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  measures 
must  be  taken  in  order  to  stop  com- 
munism and  Khrushchev.  Yet  we  turn 
around  in  many  instances  and  adopt 
socialistic  or  communistic  methods  to- 
ward business,  as  for  example,  with  re- 
spect to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Do  we  want  to  ruin  the  private  enter- 
prise system?  Do  we  want  to  ruin  the 
kind  of  system  that  made  America  the 
greatest  industrial  nation  in  the  world? 

To  those  who  put  roadblocks  in  the 
way  of  private  industry,  discourage  and 
embarrass  them,  I  say.  "You  are  not 
the  friends  of  the  laboring  man.  You 
are  the  enemies  of  the  laboring  man." 
I  talk  from  experience  as  one  who  has 
met  a  great  number  of  payrolls.  I  wish 
some  Senators  would  sit  behind  a  desk 
and  try  to  operate  a  business  today  and 
try  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

Business  is  very  simple.  Many  people 
have  an  idea  that  business  is  a  compli- 
cated affair.  It  is  not.  It  is  this  simple. 
One  must  figure  his  costs  and  then  fig- 
ure what  he  can  sell  his  product  for. 
The  difference  between  the  two  figures 
is  either  a  profit  or  a  loss.  That  is  how 
simple  the  problem  is. 

Every  business  in  the  United  States 
is  different.    No  two  of  them  are  exactly 


alike.  No  two  of  them,  except  in  the 
large  industries,  such  as  the  steel  in- 
dustry, have  exactly  the  same  costs. 
Their  costs  are  practically  the  same. 
We  talk  about  the  steel  indtistry  not  be- 
ing competitive.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing more  competitive,  because  any 
businessman  may  pick  up  a  telephone 
and  call  any  one  of  25  steel  companies 

in  order  to  buy  steel.  When  he  has 
called  all  25  manufacturers,  he  can 
place  his  order  with  the  company  which 
has  the  lowest  price  That  is  why,  as 
a  mle,  steel  prices  are  all  the  same. 

The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  coal 
and  many  other  commodities.  One  com- 
pany manufactures  a  product,  for  the 
purpose  for  which  a  consumer  wants  it, 
which  is  just  as  good  as  the  product  of 
another  company.  So  the  businessman 
buys  100  percent  on  the  basis  of  price 
and  price  alone. 

I  have  pointed  out  to  the  Senate  how 
the  Government,  directly  or  indirectly, 
sets  the  price  in  the  steel  industry. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  are  talking 
about.  I  see  the  able  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee !Mr.  Gore)  smiling.  He  has  said 
that  steel  prices  are  too  high.  I  do  not 
-know  how  he  knows  it.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  he  was  ever  in  the  steel 
business.  I  do  not  know  how  he  can 
arrive  at  his  conclusion.  I  cannot  ar- 
rive at  it.  I  have  no  facts  or  figures 
with  which  to  arrive  at  such  a  conclu- 
sion. I  can  read  the  statements  of  the 
companies.  They  show  a  profit.  Thank 
God  that  they  do.  because  the  steel  com- 
panies are  literally  owned  by  thousands 
of  people  in  the  United  States,  many  of 
whom  are  w  age  earners. 

Most  businesses  are  owned  by  stock- 
holders. As  has  been  said  before  today. 
approximat<>ly  90  million  people  have 
an  interest  in  the  hfe  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  United  States. 

All  the  income  of  the  life  insurance 
companies,  except  premiiuns  received 
from  the  insured,  comes  from  earnings 
through  investments  which  the  life  in- 
surance companies  make  in  businesses 
in  the  United  States.  The  life  insurance 
companies  buy  mortgages,  bonds,  and 
stocks,  from  which  they  receive  income. 
If  they  did  not.  we  could  not  have  the 
great  life  insurance  system  that  operates 
in  the  United  States. 

I  repeat  the  question.  Where  do  we 
get  the  idea  that  we  :n  the  U.S.  Senate 
have  the  right  to  harass  industry-? 
Upon  the  basis  of  what  information  or 
knowledge,  or  under  what  law.  are  we 
entitled  to  harass  the  steel  industry,  for 
example?  Tomorrow  it  may  be  some 
other  industr>-.  and  the  next  day  it  may 
be  still  another  industry.  Where  have 
we  gotten  that  idea?  Where  do  we  think 
we  are  going? 

What  will  substitute  for  the  great 
private  enterprise  system  we  have  in  the 
United  States  if  we  destroy  it? 

The  answer  is  that  we  shall  go  social- 
istic or  communistic.  We  will  national- 
ize our  indtxstries.  The  Government  will 
take  them  over  and  operate  them,  be- 
cause people  must  have  jobs,  eat,  and 
buy  the  necessary  things  for  their  hv- 
ing  If  we  cripple  the  private  industrial 
system,    our    people    cannot    do    those 
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things.  Then  the  Government  will  have 
to  do  It.  Is  that  what  we  want?  Is 
that  what  we  are  looking  for?  Is  that 
the  intention?  Is  that  the  idea  of  the 
Senate  as  to  the  most  effective  way  to 
meet  communism? 

Should  we  educate  our  American  youth 
to  believe  that  we  must  adopt  this  sort 
of  scheme,  patterned  after  socialism  and 
communism?  Is  that  what  Senators 
want  to  do?  Or  should  we  educate  the 
youth  of  our  country  to  believe  that  our 

private  enterprise  system  is  better? 

I  repeat  that  I  am  in  favor  of  prose- 
cuting anyone,  big  or  Uttle,  who  violates 
the  laws.  That  statement  goes  for  the 
steel  companies  or  any  other  company. 

Beyond  that,  have  we  any  authority 
under  our  system  of  government?  Have 
we  any  responsibility  beyond  that  under 
our  system  of  government?  Why  do 
we  not  let  business  conduct  its  own  af- 
fairs? Why  do  we  not  let  labor  organ- 
izations conduct  their  own  affairs?  Why 
do  we  interfere  with  collective  bargain- 
ing? Where  do  we  think  we  shall  end? 
When  will  we  stop  doing  this  sort  of 
thing? 

Why  do  Senators  feel  that  we  can  de- 
feat communism  if  we  constantly  harass 
the  system  opposite  to  communism, 
which  is  the  private  enterprise  system? 

How  shall  we  teach  nations  through- 
out the  world  that  we  have  the  best  sys- 
tem when  we  are  constantly  beating  its 
brains  out? 

How  can  we  expect  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica to  believe  in  our  system  if  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  are  constantly  beat- 
ing its  brains  out?  How  do  Senators 
expect  us  to  teach  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  to  adopt  our  free  enterprise 
system,  our  kind  of  life,  if  we  constantly 
talk  about  it,  condemn  it,  and  throw 
roadblocks  in  its  way?  Where  do  we 
think  we  are  going? 

I  am  a  private  enteipriser.  Does  the 
Senate  know  why?  Because  it  is  the  best 
system  in  the  world.  I  make  no  apol- 
ogies for  being  a  private  enterpriser  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  private  in- 
dustry that  furnishes  jobs.  We  should 
pass  laws  to  protect  labor,  management, 
and  ownership.  We  must  guard  one 
as  jealously  as  we  guard  the  other.  We 
ought  not  constantly  to  take  sides,  tak- 
ing the  part  of  one  against  the  other. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body 
for  17  years,  and  I  have  continually  ob- 
served the  process.  Too  many  people 
take  sides. 

I  learned  as  a  young  salesman  that 
I  was  never  able  to  sell  a  man  who  did 
not  have  any  money  or  who  did  not  have 
a  job.  If  he  had  a  job  or  if  he  had 
money  I  was  able  to  sell  him.  But  if 
he  did  not  have  a  job  I  could  not  sell 
him  anything.  How  can  we  operate  the 
private  enterprise  system  without  pro- 
viding jobs  in  private  industry?  Of 
course,  one  can  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment. Our  Government  costs  are  going 
up  and  up. 

We  should  be  ashamed  of  ourselves  for 

talking  about  private  industry  raising 
prices  and  raising  costs,  when  constant- 
ly the  cost  of  Government  is  going  up 
every  day.    New  schemes  for  spending 


money  and  new  schemes  for  compet- 
ing with  private  enterprise  are  always 
being  brought  forward.  All  these 
schemes  require  taxes  to  pay  for  them. 

We  should  stop  putting  roadblocks  in 
the  way  of  the  great  American  free  en- 
terprise system.  I  am  not  now  in  any 
sense  defending  a  violation  of  laws.  I 
am  not  in  any  way  defending  mo- 
nopolies. I  am  saying  that  if  we  can 
talk  about  the  steel  industry  and  talk 
about  controlling  its  prices,  we  can  do 
it  with  respect  to  every  other  industry 
in  America. 

My  closing  plea  is,  Let  us  stop  it.  We 
either  believe  in  our  system  and  our 
kind  of  life  and  our  economy,  or  we  do 
not.  The  time  has  come  when  the 
American  people  should  make  up  then- 
minds  whether  they  believe  Congress 
and  the  Government  should  promote  the 
private  enterprise  system,  the  fref  com- 
petitive system,  as  we  have  it  in  Amer- 
ica, or  whether  they  want  us  to  become 
a  socialistic  or  communistic  nation — by 
whatever  name  we  wish  to  describe  it — 
with  the  Government  constantly  get- 
ting into  the  ownership,  management, 
and  operation  of  businesses. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues  who  have  spoken  on 
this  subject  today  for  their  splendid 
presentation  of  facts  and  figures,  which 
so  clearly  speak  for  themselves. 

There  are  just  a  few  points  I  would 
like  to  make  in  this  connection. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  wages 
and  employment  costs  in  the  steel  indus- 
try, and  much  of  this  has  been  mislead- 
ing. I  hope  to  help  set  the  record 
straight. 

Now,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  TMr.  Kefauver],  apparently 
using  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  figures, 
said  average  hourly  earnings  in  the  steel 
industry  "run  slightly  more  than  S3  an 
hour,"  and  the  October  1  wage  increase 
represents  "a  basic  rise  of  slightly  over 
8  cents  per  hour."  He  noted  that  the 
union  estimates  the  addition  of  fringe 
benefits  would  bring  the  "total  cost  effect 
per  man-hour"  to  10.5  cents. 

These  figures  greatly  understate  the 
steel  industry's  employment  costs  for  two 
principal  reasons.  One.  the  BLS  statis- 
tics do  not  take  into  account  the  truly 
significant  number  of  hours  paid  for. 
but  not  worked.  This  omission  results 
in  a  wholly  unrealistic  picture. 

The  only  really  accurate  way  to  de- 
termine employment  costs  is  to  include 
this  payment  for  hours  not  worked.  The 
American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  recog- 
nizing the  reality  of  this  payment,  came 
up  with  an  hourly  earnings  flcrure  of 
$3.35,  which  reflects  honestly  the  cost 
per  hour  worked. 

The  considerable  difference  between 
this  sum  and  the  "slightly  more  than  $3 
an  hour"  cited  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  all  too  apparent. 

The  second  reason  the  figures  quoted 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  repre- 
sent an  vmderstatement  is  that  they  do 

not  include  the  cost  of  such  benefits  as 


pensions.  Insurance,  State  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  social  security.  Last 
year,  the  cost  per  hour  worked  of  these 
benefits  totaled  47  cents,  again  accord- 
ing to  the  American  Iron  &  Steel  Insti- 
tute. This,  added  to  the  payroll  cost, 
gives  a  total  hourly  employment  cost  of 
$3.82, 

And  this  is  the  only  sum  that  actually 
shows  how  much  the  steel  industry  pays 
on  the  average  for  an  hour's  work. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  point  out  also 
that  employment  cost  data  for  1960  do 
not  reflect  fully  the  cost  effect  of  the 
first  2  years  of  the  labor  agreements. 
This  is  because  the  1960  wage  increase 
did  not  take  effect  until  December  1, 
1960.  Current  costs  of  the  agreement 
are  reflected  in  an  American  Iron  & 
Steel  Institute  estimate  for  the  first  6 
months  of  this  year  of  $3.98  per  hour, 
an  increase  of  28  cents  over  the  first  6 
months  of  1959,  which  were  prior  to  the 
steel  strike. 

Another  fact  too  often  overlooked  in 
discu.ssions  of  steel  industry  wages  is 
that  the  American  steelworker  is  one  of 
the  highest  paid  industrial  workers  in 
this  country  or  anywhere  else  on  earth. 
According  to  the  Labor  Department, 
which  is  the  only  suitable  source  for 
interindustry  comparisons,  fewer  than  2 
percent  of  all  wage  earners  in  all  U.S. 
manufacturing  industries  draw  more 
pay  per  hour  than  the  American  steel- 
worker.  I  might  point  out  that  this 
position  of  supremacy  has  not  always 
been  held.  Steelworkeis  were  topped  in 
pay  by  15  percent  of  other  wage  earners 
back  in  1940,  and  their  earnings  gain 
since  then  serves  as  a  graphic  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  steel  industry 
has  paid  out  wages  at  a  rate  much 
greater  than  that  of  many  industries. 

Also  highly  illustrative  of  this  trend  is 
an  article  in  the  September  4  issue  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  In  stating 
the  "hard  facts  on  steel, ""  the  magazine 
places  steel  wages  at  $3.19  an  hoiu"  and 
the  average  factory  wage  at  $2.35  an 
hour.  It  also  points  out  that  steel  wages 
rose  from  $1.44  in  1947,  a  tremendous 
gain  of  122  percent,  while  all  factory 
workers  gained  an  average  of  90  percent. 
And  whereas  labor  co.sts  increased  112 
percent — from  $32.47  per  ton  in  1947  to 
$68  76  per  ton — steel  prices  rose  a  lower 
106  percent  over  the  same  span. 

As  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  so  blunt- 
ly stated,  these  are  the  hard  facts  on 
steel.  But  even  these  hard  facts  do  not 
tell  the  whole  story  of  what  the  steel  in- 
dustry- faces  in  meeting  ever-mounting 
employment  costs  today.  I  certainly  am 
not  qualified  to  tell  the  whole  story.  But 
I  think  perhaps  I  can  draw  upon  expe- 
rience to  present  a  small  but  significant 
part  of  that  story  in  a  few  more  minutes 
here  today. 

Not  long  ago  I  learned  that  one  of  our 
enterprising  steel  companies  completed 
its  planning  for  major  capital  improve- 
ment. The  blueprints  were  all  ready, 
and  the  money  to  pay  for  their  fulfill- 
ment was  earmarked.  The  money  was 
to  come  from  two  sources:  Borrowing 
and  retained  earnings.  The  borrowing 
presented  no  great  problem.   That  part 
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of  the  total  was  readily  forthcoming. 
But  not  the  retained  earnings  portion. 
Here  the  company  hesitated.  With  the 
October  1  employment  cost  increase 
looming  on  the  horizon,  there  was  a 
question  whether  there  would  be  enough 
retained  earnings  available. 

The  result  at  this  moment  is  that  the 
company  is  holding  up  its  planned  and 
needed  improvements. 

It  should  be  said  at  this  point  that 
industry  statisticians  estimate  that  the 
October  1  increase  will  cost  about  $145 
million  a  year  from  now  on.  So  you 
can  appreciate  this  one  company's  hes- 
itation in  proceeding  with  a  large  out- 
lay at  the  same  time  it  must  assume  its 
share  of  this  staggering  burden. 

What  makes  this  lone  company's  sit- 
uation ironically  significant  is  its  rela- 
tion to  the  administration's  stated  wish 
for  modernization  of  American  indus- 
try. On  the  one  hand,  this  business  is 
asked  to  go  ahead  and  spend  heavily 
for  improvement,  but  on  the  other  it  is 
asked  in  effect  to  refrain  from  earning 
enough  money  to  do  so. 

Tlie  entire  steel  industry  is  urged  to 
make  vast  outlays  for  new  plant  and 
equipment,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
required  to  absorb  a  monumental  loss 
of  $145  million  a  year  through  added 
employment  costs.  And  it  is  expected 
to  do  both,  yet  stay  as  economically 
healthy  as  it  is  today. 

This  in  truth  is  unfair  and  unjust 
to  the  hopes  of  those  whose  jobs  de- 
pend upon  continued  and  expanding 
prosperity  in  the  steel  industry,  to 
shareholders  whose  taxes — before  and 
after  their  returns  from  their  invest- 
inent — help  support  their  Government 
and  to  an  industr>'  which  is  under  pres- 
sure to  absorb  added  costs.  The  Gov- 
ernment gets  added  taxes  to  cover  extra 
appropriations  to  cover  increased  costs. 
Would  the  Government  apply  to  its 
business  the  standards  it  proposes  be 
applied  by  pri\ate  industry? 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr  KucHELl. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  recall 
that  in  the  early  months  of  my  tenure 
in  the  Senate  the  Korean  war  had  come 
to  its  conclusion,  and  emergency  legisla- 
tion which  had  prevailed  when  this  coun- 
try was  committed  to  conflict  was  ex- 
piring. 

One  of  the  laws  which  was  ready  to 
expire  was  the  law  providing  for  com- 
pulsory Federal  wage  and  price  control. 
I  remember  that  a  group  of  Senators 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  in  good 
faith  viewing  the  situation  as  they  viewed 
It.  said  that  the  time  had  come  in  the 
development  of  America  when  wage  con- 
trols and  price  controls  should  be  a  per- 
manent part  of  America's  economy.  We 
disagreed.  We  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  many  Senators  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  as  weU,  conceded  that  in  an 
emergency  this  country  wouid  voluntarily 
submit  Itself  and  its  economic  system  to 
such  restrictions  as  were  necessary  to 
gear  the  Nation  to  success  In  overcoming 
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the  emergencies  which  It  faced;  but  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  we  perma- 
nently shackle  ourselves  and  place  a 
manacle  on  the  unique  free  competitive 
economic  system  of  America,  by  which 
180  million  people  have  grown  strong  and 
mutually  prospered. 

Today,  I  have  listened  with  great  in- 
terest to  Senators  who  have  discussed 
the  economics  and  policies  of  the  steel 
industry.  These  comments  were 
prompted  by  the  round-robin  discus- 
.«;ion  held  on  August  22.  by  some  of  our 
Democratic  friends.  In  reflecting  on 
this  discussion,  I  remembered  some  of 
the  language  which  was  used  by  Dr.  Otto 
Eckstein  when,  as  Technical  Director  of 
the  Report  on  Employment.  Growth  and 
Price  Levels  issued  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  on  December  24.  1959, 
he  commented  with  respect  to  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  wage  and  price  legisla- 
tion. I  quote  from  page  437  of  that 
document.    Said  Dr.  Eckstein: 

We  turn,  finally,  to  the  whole  spectrum  of 
potential  courses  or  action  which  Involve  a 
greater  or  les.ser  degree  of  Government  par- 
ticipation in  the  price-wage  setting  process 
Before  proceeding  with  this,  however,  the 
point  must  be  emphasized  that,  a^  a  gen- 
eral rule,  there  shcuid  be  a  strong  presump- 
tion against  any  type  cf  Government  Inter- 
ference or  control  unless  the  circumstances 
are  such  as  to  make  it  essential.  TTiere  is 
always  the  danger  that  the  Government  par- 
ticipation In  the  determination  of  wages  and 
prices  win  Interfere  with  the  proper  alloca- 
tion of  resources  among  industries,  will  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  vne  Incentive  of  labor 
and  capital  In  the  Industry,  and  will,  par- 
ticularly in  the  long  run.  create  more  serious 
problems  than  it  solves. 

To  his  credit.  Dr.  Eckstein,  who  be- 
lieves in  and  who  thereafter  discussed 
the  occasional  necessity  for  Federal  ac- 
tion in  this  field,  aptly  called  attention 
to  the  hazards  of  government  inter\-en- 
tion  in  our  industrial  life. 

The  U.S.  Senate  is  a  parliamentary 
body.  It  performs  a  highly  essential  leg- 
islative function.  It  sits  in  judgment, 
together  with  the  executive  branch,  on 
matters  of  the  most  urgent  international 
and  domestic  concern. 

The  U.S.  Senate  is  also  a  forum.  Any 
Senator  speaking  in  this  Chamber,  or 
in  the  country,  speaks  with  some  author- 
ity by  reason  of  the  title  of  the  office 
which  he  temporarily  holds.  When  a 
Member  of  Congress  speaks,  he  speaks 
in  a  somewhat  different  manner,  and 
presumably  with  an  even  higher  sense 
of  responsibility  than  he  did  before  he 
came  here  or  after  he  returns  to  private 
life.  Thus,  when  a  number  of  Senators 
spoke  in  this  Chamber  and  pointed  tlie 
finger  at  the  steel  industry  and  said 
that  there  should  be  no  increase  in  the 
price  of  steel  after  the  previously  agreed- 
upon  wage  increase  goes  into  effect  in 
October,  and  when  some  "threats."  to 
use  the  word  which  the  New  York  Times 
used,  were  made  in  this  Chamber,  it 
was  somewhat  different  and  far  more 
important  than  if  a  group  of  citizens 
who  were  not  public  servants  had  made 
such  statements  and  had  suggested  such 

specific  courses  of  action. 


For  example,  one  able  Senator  said 
that  if  this  increase  takes  place,  per- 
haps the  way  to  solve  the  problem  would 
be  to  make  the  steel  industry  of  the 
United  States  a  public  utility. 

I  come  from  the  West— from  the  State 
of  California,  which  continues  to  pioneer. 
I  come  from  a  State  which  also  has  a 
burgeoning  steel  industry,  in  the  fu- 
ture this  relatively  new  industry  will 
inevitably  develop  even  further  in  order 
to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  our  people 
and  our  economy  in  the  great,  farflung 
reaches  of  the  Pacific  coast.  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  future  of  steel,  the  well- 
being  of  its  workers,  its  stockholders,  and 
all  Americans  who  benefit  from  a  respon- 
sible, and  progressive  industry.  I  am  also 
interested  in  the  economy  of  our  country, 
exactly  and  precisely  as  you  are,  Mr 
President. 

I  abhor  inflation  which  eats  into  the 
pocketbooks  and  living  standards  of 
every  person,  young  or  old.  who  main- 
tains his  life  and  his  liveUhood  on  a  fixed 
income.  The  American  people  are  vi- 
tally concerned  with  the  threat  and 
scourge  of  inflation.  I  am  hopeful,  as  I 
know  all  of  us  are.  that  there  will  not  be 
an  ever-upward  spiral  of  inflation  in  our 
country. 

But  I  believe  the  responsibility  for  in- 
flation and  the  problems  of  the  steel 
industry  are  not  as  simple  as  was  sug- 
gested the  other  day  by  our  colleagues. 
Let  us  explore  for  a  moment  the  editorial 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  en 
August  24,  which  reads  in  part: 

In  the  case  of  steel,  for  example,  there  is 
not  only  the  elem^entary  competition  of  dif- 
ferent producers  and  sellers,  but  also  the 
competition  to  steel  from  other  metals  and 
plastics,  ai.d  the  sienlflcant  competition 
given  domestic  steel  by  imports  of  foreign 
steel.  The  steel  company  executives,  won- 
dering whether  to  raise  prices  to  compen- 
sate for  the  next  wage  Increase,  have,  we 
suspect,  a  much  more  complex  problem 
before  them  than  Senator  Gore  suggests. 

I  agree.  We  are  discussing  far  more 
than  the  simple  question  of  what  de- 
cision the  management  of  one  industry 
in  the  United  States  will  or  will  not 
make.  We  are  discussing  the  industrial 
practices  and  the  economic  future,  at 
home  and  abroad,  of  not  only  the  steel 
industry,  but  of  those  industries  which 
are  competitive  and  related  to  it.  But 
the  effect  of  our  action  is  broader  than 
this. 

Mr.    President.    I   listened    with    keen 
attention  to  the  remarks  made  by  the 
able  minority  leader,  the  Senator  "from 
Illinois   [Mr.  Dirksen].     Certainly  it  is 
true  that  if.  by  threats  and  intimidation, 
-speeches  made  en  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
can  affect  the  setting  of  prices  in  our 
country-,  then  those  speeches  and  those 
threats  will  have  performed  a  disservice 
to  the  system  of  free,  competitive  en- 
terprise in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Such  conditioning  is  a  two-edged  sword. 
If  we  condition  prices  today,  we  must 
inevitably    condition    wages    tomorrow. 
To  do  either  is  to  violate  the  spirit  of 
decisions  voluntarily  arrived  at  by  free 
collective  bargaining  and  the  interplay 
of  a  free  economy.    To  do  either,  with- 
out a  compelling  and  overriding  grave 
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national  emergency,  is  to  sell  short  the 
sense  of  public  respoiisibility  of  both 
management  and  labor.  The  New 
York  Times  editorial  also  noted: 

Fundamental  issues  are  raised  by  the 
campaign  against  a  steel  price  increase  that 
has  been  started  by  Senator  Gore  and  some 
of  his  senatorial  colleagues.  These  Sena- 
tors are  determined  to  prevent  the  steel  in- 
riustry  from  raising  its  prices  after  October 
1  although  the  industry  is  committed  to 
giving  its  unionized  workers  a  significant 
wage  increase  then. 

The  scheduled  wage  increase  results  from 
a  steel  labor  settlement  imposed  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  acting  through 
Vice  President  Nixon.  Nevertheless,  Sena- 
tor Gore  is  threatening  the  steel  industry 
with  a  deliberate  Government  campaign  to 
break  its  large  units  up  into  small  rival 
companies,  or  with  imposition  of  public 
Utility  type  Government  price  fixing  if  it 
raises  prices. 

If  the  price  of  steel  is  to  be  determined 
by  speeches  and  threats  on  the  Senate  floor. 
then  a  precedent  has  been  set  whose  final 
consequence  could  be  a  great  change  in  our 
economic  system.  The  private-enterprise 
system  operates  on  the  assumption  that 
prices  should  be  set  in  the  marketplace, 
and  reflect  the  force  of  competition  among 
buyers  and  sellers.  The  Senate  floor  is  not 
the  marketplace. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  the  editorial 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
in  connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New   York  Times.  Aug    24,   1961 1 
Price  Fixing   in   Congress 

Fundamental  issues  are  raised  by  the 
campaign  against  a  steel  price  increase  that 
has  been  started  by  Senator  Gore  and  some 
of  his  senatorial  colleagues.  These  Sena- 
tors are  determined  to  prevent  the  steel  in- 
dustry from  raising  its  prices  after  October 
1  although  the  industry  is  committed  to 
giving  its  unionized  workers  a  significant 
wage  increase  then. 

The  scheduled  wage  increase  results  from 
a  steel  labor  settlement  imposed  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration,  acting  through 
Vice  President  Nixon.  Nevertheless,  Sena- 
tor Gore  is  threatening  the  steel  industry 
with  a  deliberate  Government  campaign  to 
break  its  large  units  up  into  small  rival 
c(jmpanies,  or  with  imposition  of  public  util- 
ity type  Government  price  fixing  if  it  raises 
prices. 

If  the  price  of  steel  is  to  be  determined 
by  speeches  and  threats  on  the  Senate  floor. 
then  a  precedent  has  been  set  whose  final 
conseqvience  could  be  a  great  change  in  our 
economic  system.  The  private-enterprise 
system  operates  on  the  assumption  that 
prices  should  be  set  in  the  marketplace, 
and  reflect  the  force  of  competition  among 
bviyers  and  sellers.  The  Senate  floor  is  not 
the  marketplace. 

However,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the 
sentiments  Senator  Gore  and  his  support- 
ers are  voicing  can  ultimately  be  traced 
back  in  part  at  least  to  a  conviction  or  sus- 
picion that  price  setting  in  too  much  of 
American  industry  today  reflects  little  or 
no  real  competition.  While  that  sort  of 
thinking  has  been  around  for  many  years. 
It  received  a  strong  acceleration  from  the 
shocking  disclosures  several  months  ago  re- 
sulting from  the  Government's  case  against 
the  electrical  equipment  industry.  The 
colhision  In  price  setting  and  division  of 
markets  there  revealed  was  not  only  a  be- 


trayal of  the  elementary  ethics  tli«  com- 
munity expects  of  businessmen,  but  was  a 
damaging  blow  to  respect  for  the  private- 
enterprise   system. 

Yet  despite  the  electrical  equipment  case 
and  other  examples  of  formal  or  informal 
collusion  in  setting  prices,  competition  is 
probably  a  mtich  more  real  force  in  the 
American  economy  than  Senator  i  Gore 
believes.  ! 

In  the  case  of  steel,  for  example,  there  is 
not  only  the  elementary  competition  of  dif- 
ferent producers  and  sellers,  but  also  the 
competition  to  steel  from  other  mettils  and 
plastics,  and  the  significant  competition 
given  domestic  steel  by  Imports  of  foreign 
steel.  The  steel  company  executives,  won- 
dering whether  to  raise  prices  to  compen- 
sate for  the  next  wage  increase,  have,  we 
suspect,  a  much  more  coinplex  problem  be- 
fore them  than  Senator  Gore  suggests 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
pose  as  an  economist.  I  am  a  cott)sumer. 
as  you  are.  Mr.  President,  and  as  iare  all 
the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  We  do  not  want  inflation  to 
occur   in  our  country, 

Mr.  President,  you  and  I.  as  U.S.  Sen- 
ators, have  voted — as  we  woulci  vote 
again — for  increased  appropriations 
from  the  Public  Treasury  for  the  defense 
of  our  country.  With  inadequate  reve- 
nues such  increased  expenditures  can 
have  serious  effects  insofar  as  inflation 
is  concerned. 

Mr,  President,  as  I  close,  I  suggest 
that  the  Government  miMht  well  set  an 
example  and  take  the  lead  in  petting 
its  own  house  in  order.  This  determined 
action  would  be  a  marked  and  major  con- 
tribution to  the  control  of  the  unhappy 
and  unfortunate  inflationary  spiral  in 
present-day  America.  Such  an  example 
of  fi.scal  responsibility  and  fiscal  integrity 
would  have  the  gratitude  of  us  all. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.     Mr.  President— — 

Mr,  DIRKSEN  Mr.  Pre.'iident,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair  >. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  lecog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr  President,  the  steel 
price  discussion  which  began  here  in  the 
Senate  on  August  22,  presented  in  a  po- 
litical setting  a  complicated  .subject  in 
economics. 

The  fX)litical  part  of  the  debate  is 
understandable  in  this  body.  In  fact,  it 
is  a  routine  situation:  and  it  is  well  that 
such  a  fortun  as  this  exists.  Every  day 
of  the  year,  one  brand  of  politics  or 
another  is  exhibited  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  as  well  as  in  its  committee  rooms 
and  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity. 

As  to  economics,  however,  it  should  be 
recognized  that  any  attempt  at  control 
by  parliamentary  debate  just  will  not 
work.  This  will  not  be  achieved  even 
by  formally  enacted  statutes. 

Insofar  as  such  debate  engages  in 
threats,  intimidation,  and  attempted 
coercion,  it  is  not  in  order.  In  fact,  it  is 
harmful.  The  same  holds  true  as  to 
threats  which  emanate  from  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

We  can  all  be  in  agreement  that  a 
steel  price  rise  is  not  to  be  desired.  It 
can  have  harmful  impact  in  many  ways. 


But  there  should  also  be  common 
agreement  that  the  Senate  floor  is  no 
place  to  decide  whether  a  price  increa.se 
should  or  should  not  be  made.  The 
factors  bearing  on  that  subject  were 
made  elsewhere.     So  will  the  decision. 

PRICE     FLEXIBILITY     AND     COMPETITION     I.N     STEEL 

The  broadside  manner  in  which  the 
di.scussion  against  a  steel  price  rise  oc- 
curred apparently  left  only  one  thing  to 
be  desired  in  the  minds  of  many  who 
engaged  in  it — namely,  the  dcteimina- 
tion  of  Congress  by  talk  or  by  law.  to 
forbid  the  prices  of  certain  products  to 
increase,  and  preferably  to  reduce  them 

If  only  oratory  were  able  to  hold  in 
abeyance  the  operation  of  certain  eco- 
nomic factors  and  principles,  the  result 
of  preventing  price  increases  of  steel 
would  be  assured. 

If  only  oratory  could  selectively  em- 
phasize certain  desirable  phases  of  the 
problem,  and  could  ignore  or  destroy 
factors,  some  of  which  are  ugly,  but 
inescapable,  the  mission  of  the  orators 
would  be  easy  of  achievement. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  price  of 
steel,  as  well  as  the  prices  of  other  com- 
modities, will  be  determined  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, not  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
Not  only  IS  that  inevitable,  it  is  desir- 
able The  subject  is  far  too  complex 
and  dependent  on  too  many  matters  to 
permit  of  any  readymadc  legislative 
decision. 

This  complexity  is  quite  easy  to  ap- 
preciate when  we  consider  a  relatively 
simple  proposition  of  whether  the  price 
of  steel  should  advance  or  retreat  when 
demand  for  it  exceeds  the  supply 

Two  conflicting  views  on  this  subject 
by  Membei-s  of  this  body  were  recently 
expressed. 

One  of  these  views  is  held  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, who  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  in  his  study  of  competition 
with  particular  reference  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  steel  industi-y.  As  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee,  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  price  policies  of  that  industry 
during  its  study  of  administered  prices. 

In  the  spring  of  1958,  he  formulated 
the  concept  that  prices  should  decline 
when  demand  falls  off.  During  the 
course  of  extended  di.scu.ssion  of  the 
steel  industry  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
August  22  of  this  year,  he  made  some 
additional  observations  which  are  foimd 
in  the  CoNCRESsiON.'\L  Record,  and  I  shall 
quote  directly  from  his  remarks: 

When  demand  is  in  excess  of  supply,  it 
is  of  course  anticipated  under  competitive 
conditions  that  prices  will  rise  Moreover, 
if  there  exists  a  price  leader  in  the  Indus- 
try, a  plausible  argument  can  be  made  that 
the  other  producers  will  not  charge  more 
than  the  leader,  and.  since  they  can  sell  all 
of  their  output  at  the  higher  price,  none 
will  charge  less.  But  this  rationale  cea.ses 
to  have  validity  when  there  exists  a  .sub- 
stantial voltime  of  excc-ss  capacity  Diiring 
a  buyer's  market,  producers  in  an  industry 
such  as  steel  would  have  a  strong  incentive 
to  try  to  get  additional  orders,  thereby  in- 
creasing their  volume  of  production,  and 
thus  their  profit  rate  Nonetheless,  the 
price  of  steel  has  been  increased  during  each 
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of   the   three   postwar   recession   years,    1948 
1954.  and  195«. 

The  conclusion  drawn  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver]  is  that 
during  a  buyer's  market,  prices  should 
decline. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  of  the  two 
schools  of  thought  on  how  prices  should 
vary  over  the  course  of  a  business  cycle 
was  stated  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr,  Symington  1, 
who  has  spent  many  years  of  his  life  in 
the  conduct  of  successful  manufactur- 
ing enterprises,  and  who  made  some  in- 
teresting ob.servations  during  the  course 
of  the  same  debate.  I  shall  once  again 
quote  from  the  Record: 

My  point  Is  that,  inasmuch  as  we  know 
we  are  entering  a  recovery  and  we  know, 
therefore,  that  any  theoretical  estimate  of 
fixed  overhead  per  unit  of  production,  as 
volume  increases,  will  be  reduced  therefore, 
an  amount  of  the  estimated  overhead  will 
actually  ttirn  Into  profit, 

I  am  sure  that  my  distinguished  and  ex- 
perienced friend  from  Illinois  would  agree, 
with  his  vast  knowledge  of  the  subject  of 
economics. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  whereas 
there  might  be  some  justification.  If  business 
were  sliding  ofT  in  any  serious  fashion,  for 
raising  prices,  there  is  no  Justification  to 
raise  prices  when  there  is  assurance  of  at 
least  as  much,  if  not  more,  future  volume. 

The  conclusion  drawn  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington i  is  that 
during  a  period  of  greater  production 
and  demand,  prices  should  decline. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile the  views  of  two  of  my  esteemed 
colleagues.  Is  there  any  time  that  prices 
should  rise''  Evidently,  the  colleagues 
whom  I  have  just  quoted  think  not.  Ap- 
parently, in  spite  of  a  general  inflation 
in  the  economy  and  rising  costs  in 
the  steel  industr>'.  there  is  never  a 
time  when  an  Increase  in  steel  prices  is 
warranted. 

If  demand  is  below  capacity — and 
peak  capacity  must  be  in  excess  of  de- 
mand most  of  the  time  if  it  is  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  peak  demands  of  the 
economy — some  Senators  say  that  it  is 
against  the  laws  of  economics  for  prices 
to  go  up.  and  accuse  the  industrv-  of  mo- 
nopoly practices.  If  demand  pushes  the 
capacity  of  the  industry,  the  Senators 
say  the  steel  producers  make  so  much 
profit  that  they  do  not  need  price  in- 
creases and  should  restrain  themselves. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  a 
two-way  street,  except  in  the  view  of 
some  Senators,  who  seem  to  believe  that 
It  should  operate  always  to  force  prices 
down  and  keep  them  down.  If  the 
law  did  operate  in  this  fashion,  any  busi- 
ness, whether  a  steel  company,  a  hard- 
ware store,  or  a  drugstore  faced  with 
constantly  increasing  costs  would  sooner 
or  later  become  bankrupt. 

Irrespective  of  our  personal  views, 
however,  we  must  recognize  that,  in  our 
competitive  system,  prices  of  steel  are 
not  determined  on  the  Senate  floor,  but 
m  the  marketplace. 

Is    THERE    COMPETITION? 

The  question  we  shotUd  be  directing 
ourselves  is:  Do  we  have  competition  in 
the  steel  industry  today?    Evidently  the 


Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver  1 
thinks  not,  for  a  good  portion  of  his 
remarks  made  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
August  22  suggest  that  the  steel  industry 
is  in  violation  of  a  consent  order  entered 
into  between  the  steel  industry  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  1951. 
which  prohibited,  and  I  quote  from  Sen- 
ator Kefauvzr.  "any  planned  common 
course  of  action,  understanding,  or  agree- 
ment to  adopt,  establish,  fix,  or  maintain 
prices."  He  alleges  that  "the  steel  price 
increases  can  be  explained  only  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  prohibited  conduct." 

H.s  obvious  conclusion:  We  do  not  have 
competition  in  the  steel  industry,  and  the 
price  increases  prove  it. 

I  submit  that  the  facts  show  dififer- 
ently.  There  are  many  forces  of  com- 
petition at  large  in  the  steel  world.  Sev- 
eral liave  already  been  referred  to.  I 
shall  mention  a  few. 

coMprrmoN  of  foreign  imports 
First,  let  us  look  at  the  competition 
from  foreign  imports.  On  August  14  of 
this  year  Mr  R.  Conrad  Cooper,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  United  States  Steel 
Corp..  testified  before  the  Subcommittee 
of  the  Impact  of  Im.ports  and  Exports  on 
American  Employment  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  He 
stated  that  domestic  steel  companies 
have  many  more  world  competitors  than 
ever  before.    I  read: 

Since  1950  st.eel  Ingot  production  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  been  increasing  rap- 
Idly — much  more  so  than  In  the  United 
States— with  the  result  that  the  US  share  of 
total  world  steel  Ingot  production  has  de- 
clined by  nearly  one-half,  from  46  percent  to 
26  percent.  ParuUellng  this  development,  the 
tonnage  of  steel  exports  from  the  United 
States  declined  from  15  percent  of  world  steel 
trade  in  1950  to  only  7  percent  in  1960.  while 
steel  imports  into  the  United  States  lncre:\6ed 
from  I'j  percent  of  domestic  suppiy  In  1950 
to  almost  5  percent  in  1960. 

On  September  4  the  Washington  Post 
carried  a  story  on  the  proposed  steel 
price  increase  and  quoted  from  the  Steel 
Magazine  to  the  effect  that  imports  of 
steel  products  jumped  to  227,000  tons  in 
June — the  highest  level  in  14  months — 
while  exports  slipped  to  146  000  tons. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ten- 
nessee has  recognized  this  type  of  com- 
petition from  foreign  steel  producers, 
and  the  steel  industry  is  well  aware  of  its 
existence  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
problem  is  one  of  growing  intensity — 
a  problem  that  steel  companies  are  de- 
termined to  meet  and  are  facing  up  to 
with  competitive  vigor, 

declining    profits   show    competition 

Second,  let  us  look  at  profits.  Do  profit 
figures  indicate  a  lack  of  competition? 

Tlie  concluding  statement  in  Steel 
Facts  on  profits  states : 

The  rise  in  the  profit  rate  in  relation  to 
the  operating  rate  can  only  mean  that  prices 
have  risen  more  than  costs. 

In  reality,  if  one  would  examine  the 
facts  that  have  been  made  available  to 
the  subcommittee  and  which  appear  in 
the  record  of  the  subcommittee,  one 
could  only  conclude  that  the  facts  are 
"upside  down."     If   the  facts   indicate 


any  trend,  they  indicate  that  costs  have 
risen  more  than  prices. 

PROFITS  BASID  ON  NET  WORTH  ARE  MEANINGLESS 

There  has  been  a  considerable  amount 
of  discussion  to  the  effect  that  profits 
should  be  based  on  net  worth.  That  is 
an  idea  we  have  encountered  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee.  I  want  to  say.  as  I  have 
said  repeatedly,  that  the  calculation  of 
profits  based  on  net  worth  is  meaning - 
le.ss      It   is  misleadinp. 

It  ;s  aliened  that  since  1955  the  steel 
industry  profit  rate  of  return  on  net 
worth  has  risen  above  the  historical  re- 
lationship. The  only  thing  historical 
about  such  a  trend  relationship  is  the 
dollars  of  net  worth  on  which  the  whole 
spurious  calculation  is  based— and  this 
historical  basis  of  net  worth  is  precisely 
what  discredits  the  measurement.  This 
was  pointed  out  by  the  steel  companies 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
Kefauver  ;  m  great  detail  as  far  back  as 
1957.  but  somehow  these  misleading  data 
keep  turning  up. 

Profits  expressed  as  a  rate  of  return 
on  net  worth  are  a  meaningless  measure- 
ment in  an  industry  heavily  invested  in 
long-lived  facihties,  such  as  steel,  be- 
cause profits  are  recorded  in  current -day 
dollars  and  net  worth  is  based  on  dollars 
invested  in  facihties  many  j-ears  ago 
before  much  of  the  inflation  in  the  last 
two  decades  took  place. 

A  simple  illustration  will  show  why 
and  how  much  this  basis  can  overstate 
profits  rates.  Suppose  20  years  ago  a 
steel  company  had  a  million  dollar  in- 
vestment or  net  worth,  and  sold  a  million 
dollars  of  steel  and  made  a  profit  of 
$50,000.  That  profit  was  equal  to  a  5 
percent  return  on  investment  and  5  per- 
cent return  on  sales.  Then  inflation 
pushed  costs  and  prices  up  100  percent. 
Now  they  do  the  same  business,  but  their 
sales  are  $2  milUon.  and  if  they  still  earn 
5  percent  on  sales,  they  have  a  profit  of 
100.000  inflated  dollars.  But  their  in- 
vestment, which  turns  over  ver>-  slowly, 
is  still  valued  on  their  books  at  not  much 
more  than  the  original,  historical  $1  mil- 
lion. Thus  it  appears  that  their  rate  of 
return  on  net  worth  is  almost  10  per- 
cent— the  illusion  of  inflation. 

Such  a  calculation  of  return  on  invest- 
ment is  known  in  statistical  circles  as  a 
•  horses  and  apples"  comparison.  To  see 
how  unrealistic  a  10-percent  return  on 
investment  in  the  steel  business  is  today, 
let  us  set  up  a  hypothetical  business.  To 
build  a  new  fully  integrated  steel  mill 
would  require  an  investment  equal  to  al- 
most S400  per  ton  of  finished  steel  prod- 
uct of  such  a  mill.  The  product  might 
sell  for  $150  per  ton  and  earn  a  6-percent 
profit  or  $9  per  ton.  That  $9  is  equal  to 
a  2.25-percent  return  on  Uie  invest- 
ment— not  10  percent  or  more,  as  the 
"Steel  Facts"  figures  indicate. 

E>'en  on  the  basis  of  such  distorted 
expressions  of  profit  rates,  however,  steel 
industry  profits  compare  unfavorably 
with  other  industries.  For  many  years 
the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
has  compiled  return  on  assets  data  w  hich 
show  those  of  the  steel  industiy  to  be 
consistently  lower  than   average  in   17 
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of  the  last  20   years,   and  significantly 
lower  in  1959  and  1960. 

Another  way  to  see  how  overstated  is 
the  return  on  net  worth  figures  is  to 
compare  that  trend  with  the  trend  of 
return  on  sales.  Expression  of  profits 
as  a  percent  of  sales  avoids  the  inflation 
distortion  because  both  factors  are  re- 
corded mostly  in  current  dollars.  Here 
are  some  return-on-sales  figures  to  com- 
pare with  the  return  on  net  worth  figures 
provided  by  Senator  Kefauver's  staff: 

Steel  industry  profits 


Vrar 

Per  (flit 
of  Siilfs 
(AISI,)> 

l'cro»-iit 

of  net  worlli 

(.StPfM 

Facts) 

liMfl 

8.0 
8.0 

7.8 
7.2 

h.7 

8  1! 

19.T*) 

1  .■).  .i 

I  <(.'..'•,  

14.7 

Ht.l?            ...                ... 

l.i  4 

1U60 

7  S 

I  .\moriam  Iron  A:  Steel  Institute. 

This  tabulation  shows  how  profits, 
when  compared  to  sales  in  the  sam.e 
kind  of  dollars,  indicate  little  trend  while 
the  return  on  net  worth  figures  have 
been  overstated  because  of  their  book 
value  basis.  The  complete  tabulation  of 
return  on  net  worth  appearing  in  Steel 
Pacts  follows,  supplemented  by  return 
on  sales  and  production  data  which  pro- 
vide a  less  distorted  basis  of  judging  steel 
profit  rates  on  the  basis  of  official  AISI 
data. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  all  of  the 
years  since  1939  are  compared  on  the 
basis  of  return  on  sales,  it  turns  out  that 
in  no  year  have  steel  industi-y  profits 
exceeded  the  rate  of  return  earned  in 
1940,  despite  a  manifold  increase  in 
volume  since  that  time. 

The  conclusion  in  Steel  Facts  that 
prices  have  risen  more  than  costs  is  thus 
unwarranted.  Moreover,  the  conclusion 
elsewhere  that  the  steel  industry  can 
absorb  another  wage  increase  and  still 
earn  the  same  rate  of  profit  turns  out  to 
have  no  meaning  at  all  because  the  same 
rate  of  profit  is  not  based  on  the  same 
kinds  of  dollars  of  investments  or  profits. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  profit 
figures,  objectively  viewed,  indicate  the 
presence  of  intense  competition  rather 
than  the  lack  of  it. 

COSTS     OF     DOING     BUSINESS 

Of  course,  many  factors  influence  the 
"competitive  price"  most  important  of 
which  are  labor  costs  and  material  costs. 
An  increase  of  one  or  more  of  these  fac- 
tors will,  in  many  instances,  affect  the 
price  paid  in  the  marketplace. 

PRICES    INCREASED    BY     MATERIAL    COSTS 

Let  us  examine  material  costs. 
Steel  Facts  erroneously  states: 

To  the  extent  that  it  has  exceeded  the 
liicretised  labor  costs,  the  increase  in  steel 
prices  does  not  appear  to  be  due.  except  in 
small    part,    to    Increase    in    material    costs. 

Most  of  the  materials  consumed  in  the  mak- 
ing of  steel  are  produced  by  the  steel  com- 
panies themselves. 

This  is  a  highly  misleading  statement 
and  does  not  reflect  the  actual  facts. 

The  bill  for  purchased  products  and 

services  in  the  steel  industry  ranged  be- 


tween $6  and  $7  billion  during  each  of 
the  past  5  years  and  represented  be- 
tween 42  and  45  percent  of  the  sales 
dollars.  It  is  the  largest  element  of  cost 
in  the  steel  industry.  By  comparison, 
employment  costs  as  a  percent  of  sales 
dollars  have  ranged  between  35  and  39 
percent  during  the  past  5  years.       [j 

Over  the  long  term,  substantial  in- 
creases have  been  experienced  in  both 
of  these  major  cost  elements. 

Prices  of  a  large  number  of  purchased 
items  have  increased  significantly  over 
the  past  several  years,  for  example: 

April   1961 — Percent   increases  '  over 
December   1956 

Coke ^02 

Electric  power 8  70 

Lubricating  oils 12  17 

Explosives 18  53 

Ferrosilicon 6  21 

Power  handtools 11    68 

Small  cutting  tools 16.  12 

Precision  measuring  tools 12-42 

Electrical   instruments 2(1.10 

Pumps 12.  75 

•  Computed  from  BLS  indexes  of  whole- 
sale prices. 

The  continually  rising  trend  of  prices 
of  such  major  items  of  cost  to  the  steel 
industry  as  fuels  and  rail  transportation 
is  of  course  well  known  to  all  of  us. 

My  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Gore,  stated  in  his  remarks  on  the 
Senate  floor  August  22: 

Competent  studies  have  shown  that  dur- 
ing the  period  1947  to  1958.  40  percent  of 
the  rise  in  the  wholesale  price  index  wus  due 
to  the  fact  that  steel  prices  were  pushed  up 
faster  and  further  than  the  average  qi  all 
other  commodity  prices. 


This  seems  to  be  an  impressive  state- 
ment— but  it  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  It  is  true  that  steel  prices  have 
increased  more  than  average  from  1940 
to  date  but  why  have  they  increased? 
Not  because  of  increased  profits  for 
profits  have  declined. 

Let  me  quote  from  Professor  Liver- 
nash.  of  Harvard,  who  prepared  a  re- 
port for  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
published  by  then  Secretary  Mitchell  in 
January  1961.  This  is  what  he  said  on 
page  177: 

Increases  in  steel  prices  have  been  caused 
primarily  by  cost  increases.  The  slae  of 
steel  price  increases  differs  from  thosje  of 
many  other  industries  because  of  the  fact 

that  steel  has  had  substantial  increases  in 
material  costs.  •  •  •  Obviously,  while  price 
policy  can  be  debated  in  the  short  rua.  in 
the  long  run  all  cost  increases  must  be  met. 
Steel  has  done  no  more  than  this.  But  to 
cover  its  cost  increases  in  the  postwar  jeai's 
it  was  necessary  for  steel  to  increase  its 
profit  margins  if  its  rate  of  return  on  capital 
were  to  be  comparable  with  the  retuj;|i  on 
American  capital  generally. 

L.\BOR   COSTS 

What  about  labor  costs ':'  Therd  has 
been  much  discussion  about  labor  costs 
during  the  course  of  this  afternqon's 
discussion. 

Steel  Facts  states  that  the  impending 
wage    increase    in    the    steel    indiistry 

represents  a  basic  rise  of  slightly  over 
8  cents  per  man-hour,  and  wiien  fniige 
benefits  are  considered,  the  total   cost 

effect,  according  to  an  estimate  of  the 

union,  will  be  10.5  cents  per  man-hour. 


When  the  labor  contract  was  signed  in 
January  1960  the  total  cost  of  the  three 
increases  to  become  effective  under  its 
piovisions  was  estimated  at  39  to  41 
cents  per  man-hour  worked,  or  an  aver- 
age of  between  13  and  14  cents  per  in- 
crease. It  should  be  noted  that  the  41- 
cent  estimate  was  adopted  by  the  union 
representatives,  including  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald and  Mr.  Goldberg. 

Steel  Facts  further  states  that  the  in- 
crease that  went  into  effect  last  year 
makes  a  total  for  the  2  years  of  around 
20  cents.  This  completely  ignores  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  significant  increase 
in  employment  costs  in  January  1960  as 
well  as  to  the  increases  in  wage  and  other 
costs  effective  December  1,  1960.  and 
October  1.  1961.  Employment  costs  were 
substantially  increa.sed  in  January  1960 
as  a  result  of  the  contract  provisions 
with  respect  to  pensions,  insurance,  and 
supplemental  unemployment  benefits. 

The  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute 
estimates  total  employment  cost  per 
hour  for  the  first  6  months  of  1961  at 
$3.98.  This  is  an  increase  of  28  cents 
over  the  83.70  per  hour  reported  for  the 
first  6  months  of  1959.  prior  to  the  steel 
strike,  which  of  course  substantially 
exceeds  the  20  cents  contained  m  Steel 
Facts. 

In  addition.  Steel  Facts  by  using  3  per- 
cent per  year  as  an  estimate  of  increases 
in  productivity,  implies  that  the  total  of 
the  cost  increases  under  the  contract  is 
almost  entirely  off.set  due  to  this  factor. 
However,  the  productivity" — more  ac- 
curately "output  per  man-hour" — in- 
crea.se  of  3  percent  a  year  is  greatly 
overstated.  Over  the  period  1940  to  1960 
steel  industry  shipments  per  man-hour 
increased  at  the  compound  annual  rate 
of  less  than  2  percent,  whicli  i.'^  .'-ubstan- 
tially  less  than  the  claimed  3  percent  and 
less  than  half  of  the  3.7  percent  annual 
increase  in  employment  costs  under  the 
present  labor  contract  cited  in  the  Basic 
Steel  Industry  issued  by  former  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Mitchell. 

SUMMARY 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  with  for- 
eign competition,  with  increased  costs 
in  both  labor  and  materials,  resulting  in 
lower  profits,  there  is  strong  evidence  of 
intense  competition  in  the  steel  indus- 
try—and as  long  as  competition  exists, 
we  as  legislators  have  no  business  substi- 
tuting our  judgment  for  the  judgment  of 
those  in  the  industry  as  to  what  the 
price  of  steel  should  be.  The  price  is 
determined  in  the  marketplace.  Of 
course,  none  of  us  likes  to  see  a  ri.se  in 
prices.  But  as  one  steel  executive  put  it, 
rising  prices  are  merely  the  measure  of 
inflation,  not  the  cause  of  it,  "rising 
prices  cause  inflation  like  wet  streets 
cause  rain." 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  fMr. 
KefauverI.   in  his  argument   on   August 

22,  stated  there  must  be  a  violation  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  consent 
decree  by  the  steel  industry: 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  evidence 
which  I  shall  present  cgncerns  price  In- 
creases, and  does  not  relate  to  other  types  of 

identical  price  actions.  When  one  firm 
lowers  its  prices.  It  Is  often  necessary  for  its 
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competitors  to  lower  tlielrs.  in  order  to  meet 
competition.  With  a  fine  disregard  for  logic, 
the  same  rationale  is  used  for  price  in- 
creases; prices  must  be  raised.  It  is  con- 
tended. In  order  to  meet  competition — a 
type  of  action  referred  to  by  former  Senator 
d  Mahoney  as  "upside-down  competition  " 

Later  in  his  remarks,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  f  Mr.  Kefauver  i  alluded  to  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Homer,  president  of 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  as  the  source  of 
the  "upside-down  competition"  prin- 
ciple. During  the  hearings  which  the 
subcommittee  conducted  on  steel,  former 
Senator  O'Mahoney  a.sked  Mr.  Homer: 

I  have  often  heard  persons  who  represent 
iTianagement  speak  of  the  necesbity  of  follow- 
ing the  price  up  in  order  to  maintain  com- 
petition. That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  peculiar 
definition  of  competition 

The  answer  given  by  Mr.  Homer,  from 
the  hearings  was  this: 

On  your  first  point,  regarding  putting 
prices  up  to  meet  another  price,  our  situ- 
ation today,  as  I  have  explained  it.  is  that 
we  have  a  competitive  price  level.  And 
even  putting  a  price  up  to  that  level  on  ac- 
count of  Increases  in  costs  does  not  by  any 
means  give  tis  the  equivalent  of  the  In- 
creiises  in  costs  And  the  price  level  also  i."; 
below  an  average  rate  of  return  for  manufac- 
turing industry,  so  that  we  do  not  have 
today  in  the  st«el  industry  the  situation 
that  one  might  suppose  from  your  comments 
to  exist,  which  Is  that  we  have  a  high  profit 
level  and  that  everybody  comes  up  to  that 
high  profit   level.     We  do  not   have   that 

We  are  forced  by  cost,«;.  or  else  we  get 
Into  difficulties  as  I  have  explained  in  my 
opening  statement  to  come  up  to  the  level 
that  exists  today. 

Now,  I  am  quite  in  accord  with  what 
you  say  about  Infiatioii  We  are  just  its 
much  concerned  with  inflation  as  anyone 
We  are  very  seriously  affected  by  inflation 
Senauor  O'Mahoney  But  if  the  average 
rat«  of  profit  for  all  industry  should  hapi>en 
to  be  an  excessive  rat-e,  then  the  action  of 
a  particular  unit  In  the  industry  to  strive 
to  get  to  that  high  exce.ssive  rate  of  profit 
would  not  be  in  the  public  interest,  nor 
would  it  be  In  the  interest  of  that  unit, 
assuming,  of  course,  that  the  unit  was  al- 
ready making  some  profit 

Mr  Homer  Well.  1  think.  Senator,  you 
have  a  good  point  there.  If  your  average 
profit  is  In  line  with  the  average,  then  you 
are  in  a  position  to  do  the  many  things 
that  you  have  to  do  in  connection  with 
your  financing,  your  stockholder  situation, 
you  are  on  a  comparable  basis 

Senator  O'Mahoney    I  was  told 

Mr  Homer  If  you  go  above  that.  .Sena- 
tor, if  you  go  above  that,  then  maybe  there 
is  not  justification  for  it  and  someone  will 
come  along  and  Just  say,  ■Well,  I  am  going 
to  go  out  and  take  business  at  a  lower  price 
than  what  you  are  " 

What  do  you  do  tlien'>  You  come  down 
to  that  established  competitive  figure,  and 
somewhere  it  seeks  iu  level.  And  our  level 
today.  In  my  opinion.  It  Is  not  high  enough 

I  do  not  think  we  are  up  to  where  we  ought 
to  be.    •    •    • 

It  is  obvious  that  when  a  companv 
can  recover  its  costs  competitively  it 
must  increase  it"  price— but  it  must  be 
rea.sonable — or  his  competitor  will  un- 
dersell him.  To  suggest  that  this  type 
of    activity    is    noncompetitive    is    sheer 

folly.    It  is  because  of  competition  that 

it  exists. 

Earlier  today.  Mr.  President,  com- 
mendations were  given  by  my  colleagues 
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to  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr  Javits  i  for  his  reply  and  refutation 
of  the  discussion  which  occurred  a  few- 
weeks  ago  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  wish  to  add  my  commendations  to 
those  of  my  colleagues. 

In  particular,  what  impressed  me  in 
the  thoughts  expres.sed  so  ably  by  the 
Senator  was  his  reference  to"a:id  his 
description  of  what  really  constitutes 
busme.ss  Along  the  same  lines.  Mr. 
President.  I  might  observe  that  irieve  is 
■business"  and  there  is  "funny  business.' 
I  recall  the  hearings  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
earlier  this  year.  Witnesses  testif.ed  re- 
garding conspiracies  and  agreements  to 
fix  prices  in  violation  of  the  aniitrust 
laws  of  this  country.  Great  was  ine  ex- 
hilaration of  certain  members  of  the 
committee  when  it  was  announced  in  the 
newspapers  that  current  prices  were  to 
be  reduced  on  various  classifications  of 
clectiical  equipment  or  particular  piece."^ 
of  equipment.  It  was  felt  by  ev(  ryone 
that  the  policy  of  the  administrate  n  was 
to  help  reduce  prices — certainly  not  to 
increase  them.  That  is,  at  least,  the 
contention  of  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle 

It  did  not  take  very  long  for  that 
exuberance  to  become  somewhat  dimin- 
ished, however,  as  it  came  to  our  atten- 
tion, both  individually  and  officially,  that 
another  department  of  the  administra- 
tion was  taking  a  totally  different  tack. 
The  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  in  dealing  witli  the 
same  electrical  companies  which  had 
sent  witne.sses  to  our  committer,  in- 
.sisted  that  the  companies  include  in  the 
consent  decrees  which  followed  the 
prosecutions  of  last  year  a  provisioi  that 
they  would  not  sell  at  unreasonablv  low 
prices.  The  Government  did  not  u:ider- 
take  to  and  did  not  volunteer  to  include 
any  definition  of  what  was  unreaso:-iably 
low.  nor  were  there  furnished  any  zuid'e 
lines,  any  standards,  or  any  indication 
as  to  what  that  would  be. 

Within  the  same  organization.  o:i  the 
one  side  were  people  saying.  "We  wsnt  to 
reduce  prices,  and  on  another  side.  You 
must  not  sell  too  cheaply,'" 

There  is  busine.ss  to  be  considered,  and 
al.so  funny  business. 

I  think  that  incident  demonstrates  the 
complexity  of  the  entire  subject  ami  our 
inability,  certainly  by  parliamentar;.-  de- 
bat.e.  to  establish  prices  or  to  restrict  an 
increase  of  prices. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Javits  !  was  correct  when  he  expressed 
himself  on  the  subject  of  busine.ss.  He 
was  correct  when  he  said  that  lab^r  is 
not  only  the  17  million  or  18  million 
members  of  the  labor  unions.    Th:it  is 

the  common  concept  of  labor,  but  ac- 
tually labor  includes  .some  60  million  or 
65  million  jobholders  in  the  Nation. 

When  we  consider  business,  what  is 
it?    What  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that 

a  party  or  an  individual  is  antibusiness 
or  probusiness?  Fi-equently  we  liave 
heard  the  majority  party  accused  in  re- 
Cent  months  of  being  antibusiness,  If 
it  is.  or  if  the  charge  is  leveled  against 

anyone,  what  is  it  that  is  being  talked 
about?     Is  it  an  opposition  or  a  hostility 


toward  investors,  toward  a  person  who 
manages  a  business,  toward  an  owner 
or  a  stockholder  or  a  coupon  clipper? 

How  narrow  a  concept.  Business  in- 
cludes many  others  besides  such  people 
and  those  interests.  It  includes  the  jobs 
which  business  creates  and  maintains, 
the  articles  which  it  manufactures  and 
makes  available  for  the  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  greatest  number  of  consurn- 
ers  possible,  the  .service  it  renders  for 
those  same  people,  and  the  expansion 
of  plant  and  many  other  things  which  go 
into  the  concept  of  business. 

In  that  sense  I  certainly  wish  to  be 
known  and  to  be  classed  as  probusi- 
ness.   Everyone  should, 

I  return  to  my  original  thesis.  Mr. 
President.  If  there  is  to  be  anv  steel 
price  increase,  that  is  a  subject  which 
ought  to  be  decided  elsewhere  than  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  The  factors 
which  relate  to  price  increase  or  which 
enable  a  price  reduction  are  not  made 
here.  They  are  not  within  the  control 
of  this  body.  Therefore,  the  question 
of  price  should  likewise  be  left  to  the 
marketplace  and  to  the  other  areas 
where  all  the  factors  arise  or  are  cre- 
ated or  maintained. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  iMr.  AllottI. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr,  President,  mv  re- 
maiks  on  this  subject  will  be  brief.  In 
general.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  my  colleagues.  At  this 
stage  in  our  economy  I  think  we  would 
make  a  very  serious  mistake  to  adopt  the 
philosophy  which  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  apparently  have 
adopted.  Being  only  a  plain  country 
lawyer.  I  find  it  impossible  to  go  through 
the  mental  gyrations  or  adopt  the  so- 
called  intellectual  acrobatics  by  which 
they  and  the  administration  have  arrived 
at  their  position.  I  do  not  pretenc  to 
know,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  other 
Senator,  including  those  who  .spoke 
either  on  August  22  or  today  knows, 
whether  or  not  a  price  in  steel  is  justified. 
Only  the  companies  who  have  control  of 
their  own  affairs,  accounts,  and  records, 
are  able  to  say  whether  or  not  a  price  is 
truly  in  fact  justified. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  the  ap- 
parent trend  in  thi,<=  countiy  to  influence 
the  price  of  steel  by  means  of  political 
pressure,  and  even  by  means  of  threats 
of  prosecution.  To  me  it  is  unthinkable 
that  in  this  country  we  should  come  to 
the  stage  that  anyone  would  threaten  an 
antitrust  suit,  with  its  almost  inevitable 

resultant  criminal   prosecutions  under 

the  antitrust  laws,  in  order  to  fix  the  lim- 
its within  which  anyone  may  charge  a 
price  for  his  products. 

I  have  before  me  numerous  editorials. 
I  wish  to  quote  an  editorial  by  Fi-eeman 

Bishop  of  the  28th  day  of  August,  in 
which  he  stated  very  clearly  ; 

These  discussions  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate Showed  little  understanding  of  business 
principles. 

I  could  not  agree  with  him  more,  be- 
cause I  do  not  knon-  how  we  can  possibly 
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start  to  fix  the  prices  that  people  charge 
for  their  products  without  eventually  fix- 
ing wages.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shcxild  engage  in  fixing 
wages.  Neither  do  I  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  engage  in  fixing 
the  prices  of  products.  Of  course,  there 
is  justification  for  this  when  we  find  our- 
selves in  a  war  or  in  an  acute  national 
emergency.  But  there  is  no  justification 
for  it  under  the  present  circumstances. 

As  I  recall  my  figures,  two  times 
steelworkers  have  been  granted  a  wage 
raise  without  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
steel  following  such  an  increase  in  wages. 
Somewhere  along  the  way,  if  we  are  to 
justify  the  wage  raises,  and  if  we  are  to 
accept  the  principle  of  free  enterprise — 
and  let  no  mistake  be  made:  I  believe  in 
the  principle  of  free  enterprise — there 
will  come  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the  result- 
ant product. 

Earlier  today  Senator  after  Senator 
pointed  out  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  cost  of  production  is  the  exF>ense  of 
wages.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that 
argument,  but  I  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment's function,  and  its  only  function, 
in  the  field  of  labor  relations  with  respect 
to  negotiations  between  labor  and  man- 
agement is  to  provide  the  laws  and  the 
climate  in  which  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment can  negotiate  in  a  pari  manu 
fashion,  with  their  hands  on  the  table 
where  everybody  can  see  them. 

When  the  Government  goes  beyond 
that  point  in  attempting  to  exert  pres- 
sure on  either  one  of  the  other.  I  think 
it  exceeds  its  rightful  authority.  I  did 
not  agree  with  the  intervention  of  the 
Government  in  the  steel  strike  of  2  years 
ago,  although  I  realize  also  that  the  re- 
percussions of  that  upon  the  national 
economy  were  very  great.  In  my  own 
State  we  have  one  steel  company — the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  That  company 
accounts  directly  for  the  support  of  at 
least  45,000  people  in  the  city  of  my 
birth — Pueblo,  Colo.  I  cannot  fail  to 
be  impressed  and  concerned  by  p>olicies 
which  affect  the  welfare  of  those  people. 

As  I  have  said,  two  wage  increases, 
with  another  coming  up  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry, have  occurred  recently  without  a 
raise  in  the  price  of  steel. 

I  do  not  contend  that  we  know,  and  I 
do  not  contend  that  I  know  what  the 
price  should  be.  I  should  like  to  quote 
from  an  editorial  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  which,  we  certainly  know, 
can  hardly  be  classified  as  a  free-enter- 
prise newspaper  or  as  one  which  is  anti- 
labor.  The  editorial  which  appeared  on 
August  30,  1960,  stated  in  the  last  para- 
graph: 

since  the  coming  wage  Increase  Is  fixed 
by  contract,  the  next  move  Is  up  to  the  com- 
panies. Hence  public  suasion  must  neces- 
sarily be  directed  at  them.  But,  in  the 
longer  run,  policymakers  cannot  disregard 
the  fact  that  profits  are  a  small  part  and 
wages  a  large  part  of  the  price  of  steel  and 
everything  else.  Arguing  with  the  tail  helps 
little  if  the  dog  will  not  also  listen.  Public 
suafilon  can  help  to  keep  prices  In  line  only 
if  it  Is  directed  at  labor  as  well  as  manage- 
ment. 

In  this  mornings  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  an  article  appeared 
which  has  caused  me  to  become  alarmed 
at  the  policy  which  the  President  and 


the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  our  countiT 
are  pursuing,  a  policy  which  Members 
of  the  opposite  party  have  recently  pur- 
sued on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  In  the 
article  by  Frederick  Taylor,  of  Detroit, 
published  in  this  mornmg's  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  appears  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Detroit. — General  Motors  Corp.  bowed  to 
Government  pressure  and  a  stubborn  United 
Auto  Workers  Union  and  granted  the  union 
its  chief  demands. 

This  was  becoming  increasingly  clear  as 
details  became  known  of  the  slgnlflcaiit 
progress  made  at  the  barg.iinlng  table  which 
led  to  an  extension  of  GM's  labor  contract 
with  the  UAW  until  next  Monday  at  10  am 
The  extension  makes  it  highly  unlikely  that 
there  will  be  a  national  strike  in  the  auto 
industry  this  year,  although  local  walkouts 
Involving  a  fraction  of  GM's  310,000  woitkers 
started  yesterday. 

A  little  later  in  the  same  article  the 
author  stated: 

But  a  broad  walkout  at  GM  plants  proved 
unnecessary  for  the  union  to  win  its  key  de- 
mands. The  two  sides  negotiated  continu- 
ously for  more  than  18  hours,  starting  Tues- 
day morning.  While  in  these  talks,  they 
were  hit  by  telegrams  and  statements  frdm 
the  White  House  and  the  Labor  Drpurtnient 
which  implied,  to  the  auto  companies  at 
least,  that  the  Government  was  ready  to 
step  into  the  negotiations  if  a  national  GM 
strike  started. 

A  little  later  in  the  article  it  is  stated : 

The  Government  has  played  a  prominent 
role  throuf;hout  the  negotiations,  starting 
with  a  speech  by  Secretary  of  Liibor  Gold- 
berg in  Detroit  just  before  bargaining  started 
June  28.  He  warned  that  a  strike  would  be 
"intolerable"  and  ending  with  President 
Kennedy  spending  telegrams  to  both  the 
\inlon  and  the  company  Tuesday.  Mr  Ken- 
nedy appealed  for  a  "just  settlement"  tKfore 
the  deadline  yesterday  morning.  In  between 
William  Simkin,  director  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  re- 
quested the  contracts  be  extended  from  .Au- 
gust 31  to  yesterday  niorning,  and  Mr.  Gold- 
berg made  several  speeches  warning  of  the 
danger  to  the  economy  an  auto  strike  would 
cause. 

Company  officials,  though  denying  that  the 
latest  contract  ext^ension  was  ordered  bjt  the 
Government,  are  known  to  have  feared  that 
if  a  walkout  did  occur  the  Government 
would  move  in  with  a  factfinding  comjnlt- 
tee  or  take  some  other  action  to  settle  the 
dispute.  I'hey  believed  GM  would  be  bttier 
off  to  settU;  without  the  Government  sitting 
at  the  bargaining  table. 

This  is  another  example  of  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  clear  abu.se  of  the  Federal 
Government's  participation  in  these  af- 
fairs. It  is  not  understandable  to  me, 
imless  we  are  actually  abandoning  or 
have  abandoned  the  free  enterpri.se  sys- 
tem. I  am  not  willing  to  abandon  it. 
and  I  am  not  going  to  stand  by  for  one 
minute  to  see  it  cast  aside.  The  Gov- 
ernment would  wage  this  force  and 
would  use  these  pressures  in  order  to 
force  one  side  of  these  two  great  ele- 
ments in  our  economy  to  give  in  to  the 
other. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  ar- 
rangemen-.  is  in  the  form  of  a  trust. 
With  that  I  heartily  disagiee.  If  there 
are  Members  of  the  Senate  who  believe 
that  the  steel  industry  is  not  a  competi- 
tive industry,  I  ask  them  to  join  me  in 
talking  with  officials  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  in  Pueblo.  Colo.,  which, 


as  I  said  a  moment  ago.  supports  roughly 
45,000  or  50.000  people  in  that  city,  and 
find  out  just  how  competitive  the  £,teel 
industry  Ls.  But  these  people  are  gov- 
erned by  all  of  the  negotiations  of  big 
steel  and  all  the  things  that  happen  to 
big  steel,  whether  it  be  with  respect  to 
a  labor  contract  or  whether  it  be  with 
respect  to  prices. 

I  want  to  make  my  position  in  this 
matter  crystal  clear.  I  believe  that  the 
position  of  the  Federal  Govei-nment  with 
respect  to  management  and  labor  rela- 
tions is  solely  to  provide  the  laws  and  the 
climate  within  which  people  can  bargain 
in  a  fair  hands-off-the-table  attitude. 
When  the  Government  and  members 
of  the  opposite  party  assume  an  atti- 
tude that  one  or  the  other  must  assume 
all  the  burden  for  the  constant  rise  in 
costs,  we  have  exceeded  our  authority. 
This  is  not  a  question  that  should  be 
settled  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  There 
is  competition.  Again,  I  invite  those  who 
think  not  to  join  me  in  consultations 
with  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.,  this 
comparatively  .small,  although  signifi- 
cantly large-for-the-West,  company 
which  is  trying  so  hard  to  keep  its  head 
above  the  water  and  to  provide  a  decent 
and  adequate  living  for  the  people  of 
my  State,  to  further  the  economy  of  the 
State,  of  the  West,  and  of  the  Nation. 

The  real  i.«;stie  is  whether  we  are  to 
use  threats  and  coercion  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  and  or  whether  we  are  to 
use  threats  aiid  coercion  from  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  highly  improper  and 
completely  repugnant  to  the  concept  of 
free  enterprise. 

Moreover,  it  is  morally  unjustified.  If 
we  yield  to  it  and  allow  it  to  happen  now 
we  can  only  go  the  long  step  down  the 
road  to  surrender  n.any  of  the  rights 
which  we  consider  sacred  and  which  iii 
the  long  rim  would  keep  the  economy  of 
this  country  prosperous,  vital,  and  forg- 
ing ahead. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York    [Mr.   Keating]. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President.  I  read 
with  intere.st  the  arguments  a  few  days 
ago  of  my  distingui.'^hcd  colleagues  who 
are  concerned  about  a  possible  increase 
in  the  price  of  steel  and  basic  steel 
products. 

I  want  to  say  categorically  that  I 
agree  100  percent  on  the  fundamental 
need  to  study  and  evaluate  potential  in- 
flationary forces  in  our  economy. 

I  wish  to  depart  slightly  from  the 
general  approach  which  has  been  made 
today  to  this  steel  problem.  I,  too,  am 
worried  about  inflationary  forces  in  our 
economy  that  have  been  poking  their 
ugly  heads  up  lately,  including  the  pos- 
sibility of  steel  price  increases;  but  also 
including  even  more  serious  forces,  such 
as  the  projected  S8  to  SIO  billion  deficit 
in  the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  1962 
and  the  subtle  weakening  of  our  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments. 

I  wish  some  of  the  Members  who  have 
taken  such  a  vital  and  personal  interest 
in  steel  prices  would  take  an  equal  inter- 
est in  the  overall  condition  of  our  Fed- 
eral budget.  I  think  it  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous for  our  country-  to  ignore  the  need 
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for   a  balanced   budget   and   for   sound 
and  lesponsible  fiscal  policies. 

Facts  about  a  possible  steel  price  rise 
should  be  on  the  record.  Much  useful 
information  has  been  provided,  but  there 
are  other  factors  too  We  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  forest  because  we  have  con- 
centrated an  ove -riding  inteiest  on  one 
particular  tree. 

It  should  be  nrted  that  on  page  16712 
of  the  Record  of  August  22.  I  raised  a 
question  with  my  colleague  Senator 
Humphrey  on  th?  subject  of  a  possible 
steel  price  increase.  The  distinguished 
Senators  discussing  this  subject  had 
pointed  out  the  profit  rates  of  the  steel 
industry  at  varjous  operating  levels 
Information  was  j)rovided  for  operations 
at  90  percent  of  capacity.  80  percent,  70 
percent,  and,  I  believe,  60  percent  of 
capacity.  The  discussion  stopped  here 
Theieupon.  I  asked  the  di-'^tinpuished 
senior  Senator  from  Miin^.e.sota.  who  had 
the  floor,  about  the  rate  of  profit  in  the 
steel  industry  at  50  percent  of  capacity 
It  is  my  recollection  that  during  the  re- 
cent months  the  industry,  or  a  large  seg- 
ment of  it.  has  operated  at  this  level  or 
below. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  did  not 
liave  this  information  available  and  said 
he  would  provide  it  for  me.  As  I  am 
vei*y  much  interested  in  this  subject,  I 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Senator  in 
which  I  reminded  him  of  this  query.  I 
stressed  my  desire  to  woik  with  him  in 
curbing  other  potential  inflationary 
forces  that  could  affect  our  economy. 
I  shall  be  happy  to  cooperate  with  the 
Senator  in  keeping  a  vigilant  eye  on  the 
steel  industry.  I  urge  him  to  work  with 
me.  and  others  of  our  colleagues,  in  keep- 
ing the  other  eye  on  the  Fedeial  budget, 
a  truly  significant  inflationary  force  thai 
al.'^o  bears  watching. 

I  wish  to  make  one  point  on  steel  price 
policies.  While  we  in  Congress  can  and 
should  be  concerned  about  broad  Fed- 
eral fiscal  policy  decisions  which  affect 
the  price  level,  individual  prices  within 
our  economy  caruiot  be  .set.  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  I  call  at:ention  to  a  comment 
in  an  editorial  on  this  subject  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Nnv  York  Times.  The 
entire  editorial  has  already  been  printed 
in  the  Recor».  but  I  stress  again  that 
the  Senate  Chamber  is  not  the  market- 
place. 

I  quote  from  the  editorial: 

II  the  price  of  steel  is  to  be  determined  bv 
speeches  and  threats  on  the  Senate  floor 
then  a  precedent  has  been  set  whose  final 
consequences  could  be  a  great  change  in  our 
economic  system.  The  private-enterprise 
system  operates  on  the  assumption  that 
prices  should  be  set  in  the  marketplace,  and 
reflect  the  force  of  rompetitlon  among  buy- 
ers and  sellers.  Tlie  Senate  floor  is  not  the 
marketplace 

The  role  of  the  Government  in  our 
economy  Is  clear  and  well  recognized. 
As  far  as  the  steel  industry  is  concerned, 
it  does  not  include  price  setting,  price 
fixing,  or  any  such  function.  The  Sen- 
ators who  spoke  the  other  day  on  this 
issue,  of  course,  know  this,  but  their  com- 
ments and  the  main  thioist  of  their  argu- 
ments do  not  adeciuately  reflect  it. 

There  are  some  economists— and  I  dis- 
agree with  them— who  believe  that  in- 


flation is  just  one  of  those  things.  They 
say  it  comes  and  it  goes.  Like  a  mos- 
quito bite,  there  is  not  much  we  can  do 
about  it.  This  is  a  dangerous  line  of 
reasoning.  Inflation  tends  to  feed  upon 
iUself.  It  places  a  heavy  burden  upon 
the  income  of  wage  earners  and  pen- 
sioners whose  earnings  and  pensions  are 
relatively  steady.  It  helps  those  who  can 
speculate  on  the  success  of  our  economy, 
to  make  unwarranted  gains  at  everyones 
expense.  If  permitted  to  continue  un- 
checked, it  can  briuK  about  the  gravest 
consequences. 

It  1.S  for  that  reason  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  oppo.s.e  Senators  who  spoke  the 
other  day  and.  vei-y  properly,  called  at- 
tention to  the  inflationary  problem  in- 
volved in  a  rise  in  the  price  of  steel, 
which  affects  so  many  commodities.  I 
appeal  to  them  to  join  tho.se  of  us  who 
also  have  an  eye  on  the  problem,  to  at- 
tempt to  achieve  a  balanced  budget,  to 
keep  outgo  within  income  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Goverimient.  which  today  is 
a  vastly  greater  and  graver  inflationary 
problem  than  would  be  even  a  rise  in 
tlie  price  of  steel. 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President,  funda- 
mental i.ssues  are  i  aised  by  the  campaign 
at;ainst  a  steel  price  increase  that  has 
been  started  by  this  administration, 
which  IS  deteimined  to  prevent  the  st«el 
industry  from  raising  its  prices  after 
October  1,  although  the  industry  is  com- 
muted to  givins  its  unionized  workeis  a 
si::nificant  wage  increase  then 

The  scheduled  wage  increase  results 
from  a  steel  labor  settlement  during 
the  Eisenhower  administration,  acting 
throut;h  Vice  President  Nixon.  Never- 
theless, the  administration  is  threaten- 
inK  the  steel  industry  with  a  deliberate 
Government  campaign  to  break  it^  large 
units  up  into  small  rival  companies,  or 
with  imposition  of  public-utility-tj'pe 
Government  price  fixing  if  it  raises 
prices. 

If  the  price  of  steel  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  speeches  and  threats  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  by  press  releases  from 
the  White  House,  then  a  precedent  has 
been  set.  the  final  con.sequence  of  which 
could  be  a  fundamental  change  in  our 
economic  system.  The  private-enter- 
prise system  operates  on  the  assumption 
that  prices  should  be  .set  in  the  market- 
place and  reflect  the  force  of  competi- 
tion among  buyers  and  sellers.  The  Sen- 
ate floor  and  tlie  White  Hou.se  are  not 
the  marketplace 

However,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
the  sentiments  being  expressed  by  some 
administration  spokesmen  can  ulti- 
mately be  traced  back  m  part  at  least  to 
a  conviction  or  suspicion  that  price  set- 
tina  in  too  much  of  American  industry 
today  reflects  In  tie  or  no  real  competi- 
tion. While  that  sort  of  thinking  has 
been  around  for  many  years,  it  received 
a  strong  acceleration  from  the  shocking 
disclosures  several  months  ago  resulting 
from  the  Government's  case  against  the 
electrical  equipment  industi->'.  The  col- 
lusion in  price  setting  and  division  of 
markets  there  revealed  was  not  only  a 
betrayal  of  the  elementary  ethics  the 
community  expects  of  businessmen,  but 
was  a  damaging  blow  to  respect  for  the 
private-enterprise  system. 


Yet  despite  the  electrical  equipment 
case  and  other  examples  of  formal  or 
informal  collusion  in  setting  prices,  com- 
petition is  a  much  more  real  force  m  the 
American  economy  than  these  spokes- 
men believe. 

In  the  case  of  steel,  for  example,  there 
is  not  only  the  competition  of  different 
producers  and  sellers,  but  al.so  the  com- 
petition to  steel  from  other  metals  and 
plastics,  and  the  significant  competition 
given  domestic  steel  by  imports  of  for- 
eign steel  The  steel  company  execu- 
tives, wondeiing  whether  to  raise  prices 
to  compensate  for  the  next  wage  in- 
crease, have  a  much  more  complex  prob- 
lem before  them  than  m.ost  people 
realize 

Steel  production  facilities  require  vast 
investments  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  to  bujld.  They  cannot  be  created 
overniaht  to  meet  increased  demand, 
nor  abandoned  when  demand  falls  off. 
Yet  the  sieel  industry  is  one  of  the  most 
cyclical  of  all  industries — during  a 
business  cycle  the  demand  for  steel  falls 
and  rises  twice  as  fast  as  the  average  of 
all  manufacturers.  Since  the  demand 
for  steel  is  relatively  inelastic,  no  price 
changes  could  have  any  appreciable  ef- 
fect upon  cyclical  variations  in  demand. 
These  are  facts  and  circumstances  which 
are  not  within  the  control  of  steel  pro- 
ducers: yet  they  are  constantly  used  by 
critics  to  condemn  the  industry  at  both 
ends  of  the  cycle.  The  facts  are  that  the 
industry  increa.sed  its  capacity  from  81.6 
to  91  9  million  tons  during  the  war  i^riod 
cf  1940-46.  and  from  91  2  to  148.6  million 
tons  in  the  succeding  period  of  1947-60. 
Several  limes  during  the  past  20  yeais. 
th.e  industry  has  been  roundly  con- 
demned in  hearings  before  congressional 
rommittees  for  deliberately  refraining 
from  increasing  capacity  and  threats 
have  been  made  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  enter  the  steel  business. 
Obviously,  the  economy  of  the  country 
requires  tliat  peak  capacity  be  consider- 
ably higher  than  average  demand,  and 
this  is  the  situation — only  because  the 
industiy  has  invested  huge  sums  to  keep 
its  facilities  in  pace  with  or  ahead  of  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  As  a  consequence, 
w  hen  demand  is  not  at  the  highest  levels, 
the  industry  is  condemned  for  over- 
capacity and  accused  of  monopoly,  con- 
spiracy, and  lack  of  public  spirit  if  prices 
do  not  fall  to  unprofitable  levels.  If  the 
steel  industry  could  not  operate  at  a 
reasonable  profit  at  con.siderably  less 
than  capacity  operations,  the  investment 
funds  would  not  have  been  and  would 
not  be  available  to  maintain  a  growing 
industiy  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  a  growing  economy. 

ACRICULTIRE    AND    INFL.^T10.^■  -TARM 
MACHINERY 

Some  would  attempt  to  put  the  entire 
blame  for  past  inflation  and  the  whole 
burden  of  preventing  future  inflation  on 
steel  producers.  Although  their  own 
statistics  show  that  wage  cost  increases 
have  suipassed  productivity  gains,  this 
fact  is  passed  over  without  any  condem- 
nation of  the  labor  leaders  who  have  had 
the  power  by  virtue  of  a  legally  consti- 
tuted monopoly  to  force  these  cost  in- 
creases, and  without  any  demand  that 
the   steelworkers   cease  their  incessant 
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demands  for  ever-higher  wages  and 
costly  benefits.  Although  these  same 
people  point  out  that  the  increase  in 
steel  prices  is  multiplied  by  the  users  of 
steel  in  increasing  their  own  prices,  and 
that  other  manufacturers  use  a  steel 
price  increase  as  an  excuse  to  raise 
their  prices,  somehow  it  is  entirely  the 
fault  of  the  steel  producers. 

Apparently,  in  spite  of  a  general  in- 
flation in  the  economy  and  rising  costs 
in  the  steel  industry,  there  is  never  a 
time  when  an  increase  in  steel  prices 
is  warranted.  If  demand  is  below  ca- 
pacity— and  peak  capacity  must  be  in 
excess  of  demand  most  of  the  time  if  it 
is  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  peak  de- 
mands of  the  economy — some  would  say 
that  it  is  against  the  laws  of  economics 
for  prices  to  go  up  and  would  accuse  the 
industry  of  monopoly  practices.  If  de- 
mand pushes  the  capacity  of  the  indus- 
try, some  would  say  that  the  steel  pro- 
ducers make  so  much  profit  that  they 
do  not  need  price  increases  and  should 
restrain  themselves.  The  law  of  supply 
and  demand  is  a  two-way  street,  except 
In  the  view  of  some  who  seem  to  believe 
that  this  law  should  operate  always  to 
force  prices  down  and  keep  them  down, 
but  never  to  force  prices  up.  If  the  law 
did  oE>erate  in  this  fashion,  any  business, 
whether  a  steel  company,  a  hardware 
store  or  a  drugstore  faced  with  con- 
stantly increasing  costs  would  sooner  or 
later  become  bankrupt. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  from  an  agricul- 
tural State.  Increases  in  steel  prices  will 
almost  certainly  be  reflected  in  increased 
costs  of  farm  machinery.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  about  the  impact  of  inflation 
upon  our  farmers  because,  as  I  stated 
earlier  today,  when  inflation  strikes,  the 
group  which  feels  it  worst  is  the  farmers. 
We  have  seen  the  devastation  that  has 
been  worked  on  the  small  farmers,  and 
how  they  have  virtually  been  driven  out 
of  business  by  the  price  rises  since  1940, 
with  the  result  that  today  they  have 
scarcely  enough  net  income  to  be  able 
to  remain  in  business. 

I  must  say  that  I  look  with  misgivings 
on  the  pro.'^pect  that  this  squeeze  may  be 
aggravated.  But  although  I  am  con- 
cerned about  inflation,  this  concern  does 
not  blind  me  to  certain  facts.  One  of 
those  is  that  the  steel  companies  are  not 
the  ones  who  are  responsible  for  the  in- 
flation; furthermore,  neither  are  the 
steelworkers,  with  their  insistent  de- 
mands for  wage  increases — demands 
which  need  not  always  be  acquiesced 
in — responsible  for  the  inflation.  I  have 
always  felt  that  the  onus  for  inflation 
falls  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Members  of  Congress,  and  perhaps  to  a 
lesser  degree  on  the  occupant  of  the 
White  House.  But  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  the  ones  who  pass  the  appro- 
priation bills  and  spend  the  Federal 
funds  and  spend  our  way  into  ever-in- 
creasing deficits.  Deficit  spending  docs 
not  result  from  actions  taken  by  the  steel 
companies  or  from  actions  taken  by  the 
steelworkers.  Deficit  spending  comes 
about  because  of  actions  taken  by  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  do  not  have 
enough  political  and  moral  courage — to 
use  the  words  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  tMr.  Ervin]  — 
to  vote  the  taxes  which  will  bring  in  suf- 


ficient revenue  to  match  the  Feder«J  ex- 
penditures. It  is  the  failure  to  do  this 
down  through  the  years  which  has  caused 
the  shrinkage  in  value  of  the  U.S.  dol- 
lar— with  the  result  that  today  it  is 
worth  only  about  46  cents,  compared  to 
the  value  it  had  when  President  Truman 
followed  President  Roosevelt  in  office. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  way  out  of  this 
situation  unless  Congress  and  the  White 
House — both  of  which  are  in  control  of 
the  same  party — will  stop  knuckling  un- 
der and  will  begin  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  fine  words  used  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  when,  in  his 
address  to  the  Nation,  he  called  for  fi.scal 
integrity  and  asked  that  Federal  expend- 
itures which  may  be  desirable,  but  are 
not  absolutely  necessary,  be  deferred. 

But  I  must  say  that  I  am  still  wait- 
ing— and  I  have  been  waitinK  all  session, 
particularly  since  the  nitjht  when  the 
President  spoke  about  Berlin — to  see 
some  indication  that  some  of  these  pro- 
grams are  to  be  cut  back  or  are  going 
to  be  eliminated  altogether.  However. 
I  have  not  seen  even  one  of  them  cut 
back.  Yot  all  of  us  know  that  some 
of  these  P'ederal  spending  domestic  pro- 
grams which  are  not  necessarily  tied  in 
with  the  national  defense  have  been 
voted  by  this  body  in  amounts  in  excess 
of  those  requested  by  the  President 
himself. 

Mr.  President,  the  net  result  of  this 
deficit  spending  will  be  further  shrink- 
age in  the  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar. 
Earlier  today  I  pointed  out  that  during 
June  the  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar  shrank 
by  one-half  of  1  cent. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  U.S.  dollar  be- 
comes debased,  neither  the  steelworkers 
nor  any  other  workers  who  request  wage 
increases  in  order  to  make  up  for  the 
difference  can  be  blamed.  But  Coneress 
can  be  asked  to  stop  taking  action  which 
will  result  in  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  another  point  should 
be  made:  I  believe  that  perhaps  too  much 
criticism  is  made  by  both  sides  to  this 
controversy.  I  think  perhaps  the  steel 
companies  have  a  tendency  to  blame  the 
steelworkers  too  much,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  steelworkers  have  a  tendency 
to  blame  the  steel  companies  too  much. 

But  when  the  chips  are  down,  both 
sides  should  look  to  Washincton.  partic- 
ularly to  the  Member.s  of  Conerc.ss  who 
are  voting  these  expenditures,  and  to 
the  leadership  in  the  White  Hoirse.  w  hich 
is  in  control  of  the  Congress,  for  d'^eds. 
not  just  words,  with  respect  to  iflscal 
integrity. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  stated: 

To  the  extent  that  it  has  exceeded  the 
increase  In  labor  costs,  the  increase  In  steel 
prices  does  not  appear  to  be  due,  except  In 
small  part,  to  increases  in  material  costs. 
Most  of  the  materials  consumed  in  the  mak- 
ing of  steel  are  produced  by  the  steel  com- 
panies  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  what  the 
American  people  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve with  respect  to  tlie  perennial  prob- 
lem in  regard  to  steel  price  increases  is 
that  the  steel  companies  have  reacted 
to  the  demands  of  the  steelworkers  for 
wage  increases  by  increasing  the  price 
of  steel — not  increasing  it  jast  enough 
to  make  up  for  the  wage  increase*,  but 


increasing  the  price  of  steel  more  than 
that.  That  sotmds  Uke  a  rather  severe 
indictment.  But  this  indictment  fails 
to  taie  into  account  the  fact^ — and  this 
is  where  the  American  people  have  been 
misled — that  there  is  more  to  it  than 
that.  The  steel  companies — as  is  true 
of  any  other  busines.s — arc  affected  by 
more  than  waue  increases.  They  are 
also  affected  by  increases  in  the  overall 
cost  of  doing  business — including  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  matcnal.s. 

The  bill  of  tlie  steel  industry  for  prod- 
ucts and  services  purchased  ranged  be- 
tween $6  billion  and  $7  billion  during 
each  of  the  past  5  years,  and  represented 
between  42  percent  and  45  percent  of 
its  sales  dollar.  Thai  bill  is  the  largest 
element  in  the  cost  of  making  steel.  By 
comparison,  labor  cost-s,  as  a  percentage 
of  the  sales  dollar,  have  ranged  between 
33  and  39  percent  during  the  past  5 
years. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  see  that  when — 
because  of  inflationary  results — the 
costs  of  materials  to  the  steel  industry 
have  increased,  we  are  not  fair  if  we 
say  to  the  steel  companies,  '"Increase 
the  price  you  charge  for  the  steel  you 
make  only  in  an  amount  sufficient  to 
meet  the  wage  increase."  In  order  to 
be  fair,  the  steel  companies  must  be 
able  to  increare  the  jn-icc  of  steel  suffi- 
ciently to  offset  the  increases  which 
have  occurred  in  their  other  costs  of 
production. 

Mr,  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  urn  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

J.Ir.  KEFAUVER.  I  a'^rec  with  the 
Senator's  statement  that  other  costs 
must  be  taken  into  con3idcration.  But 
one  of  the  main  incredients  of  steel  i.^ 
scrap:  and  it  will  be  found  that  in  1958 
scrap  was  selling  for  between  $55  and 
$58  a  ton,  whereas  today  scrap  is  selling 
for  between  $35  and  $36  a  ton.  In  fact, 
the  price  of  scrap  today  is  the  lowest  it 
has  been  for  some  time. 

So,  in  the  case  of  this  very  substantial 
ingredient  of  steel,  the  price  of  scrap 
is  today  only  a  little  more  than  half 
what  it  was  2 '2  years  ago. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  reply,  let  me  say 
that  I  fully  recognize  that  the  price  of 
scrap  has  not  risen  very  much,  if  any 

However,  granted  the  validity  of  the 
statement  which  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  just  made,  it  does  not 
persuade  me  that  the  costs  of  materials, 
all  taken  into  account,  have  not  gone 
up.  Over  the  long  term,  substantial 
increases  have  been  experienced  in  both 
major  cost  elements.  labor,  and 
materials.  In  "Collective  Bargaining  in 
the  Steel  Indu.stry,"  released  by  fonner 
Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell,  employment 
costs  per  ton  of  product  shipped  are 
shown  to  have  increased  nearly  three- 
fold from  1940  to  1959.  while  materials 
and  service  costs  per  ton  in  1959  were 
more  than  three  times  as  much  as  they 
were  in  1940. 

Many  other  materials  enter  into  this 
picture  besides  scrap.  For  example.  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  table,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks,  listing  some 
other  major  items  of  material,  includ- 
ing, for  example,  coke. 
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There  being  r.o  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AvriX  1961  percent  increases  '  or-^r  December 
195S 

Coke --     9  02 

Electric    power 8  70 

Lubricating  oils..- 12.  17 

Explosives 13.  63 

Ferro    silicon 8  21 

Power  hand  tools 11  68 

SmaU   cutting    tools 16.  12 

Precision  measuring  tools 12  42 

Electrical   instruments. — _  21    10 

Pumps 12.  75 

'  Computed  from  BLS  indexes  of  wholesale 
prices. 


Mr.  MILLER.  The  percent  increase  in 
April  1961  over  December  1956  on  coke 
was  over  9  percent.  For  electric  power  it 
was  almost  9  percent.  For  lubricating 
oils,  it  was  12  percent.  For  explosives  it 
was  13  percent.  For  power  hand  tools. 
11  percent  For  small  cutting  tools,  16 
percent.  Those  increases  were  over  a  5- 
year  period. 

So  I  point  out  to  the  .Senator  from 
Tennessee  that,  granted  that  scrap  is  a 
substantial  material  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  steel,  and  granted  that  its  price 
has  not  increased  .'■ubstantially  over  this 
period,  there  are  many  ot)-icr  items  which 
enter  into  the  cost,  and  the  .statistics 
which  I  am  about  to  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  will 
bear  that  statement  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  in  my  hand  some 
tables.  One  is  known  as  exhibit  1,  show- 
ing sales,  costs,  and  income  In  the  steel 
industry  for  the  period  1940  and  1947 
through  1960.  A  second  table  shows  em- 
ployment co.^ts  and  steel  prices:  also  steel 
revenue  and  production  costs  for  a  sim- 
ilar period  Another  exhibit  .shows  costs 
relatt-d  t-o  revenues.  Finally,  I  have  a 
table  showing  -vholesale  price  indexes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  those 
tables  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Ti.ere  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Exhibit   1 

Sales,  costs,  and  income,  steel  industry,^  1940,  19^7-60 
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Exhibit  2 

Table  1. — Employnienl  coals,  baxic  sleel  piices,  average  realized  price  per  ton,  and  percent  of  capacity  utilized  istcel  operations  only),  1940 

and  1947-69 
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Since  the  ratio  of  employment  costs  to 
average  realized  price  haa  been  ro\ighly  35 
percent,  the  increase  In  employment  costs 
from  1940  through  1969  would  explain  some- 
thing like  one-third  of  th*;  178-percent  rise 
111  steel  prices  over  this  period. 

Table  2. — Steel  revenue  and  production  costs, 
1940  and  1947-59 
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Exhibit  3 

Costs  Related  to  Revenues:    Consolidated 
ACTivrriES 

An  analysis  of  employment  costs  not  con- 
fined solely  to  steelmaking  operations  shows 
ii  fairly  close  relationship  to  the  trends  ob- 
served when  considering  steelmaking  activi- 
ties only.  Employment  cost  (all  employees) 
per  ton  shipped  when  considered  In  this 
context  rose  184  percent  from  1940  to  1959 
( see  table  2 ) . 

Since  it  is  evident  from  this  that  only 
;i  small  part  of  the  steel  price  increase  since 
1940  can  be  attributed  to  increases  in  em- 
ployment costs,  consideration  is  now  given 
to  the  part  that  Increases  in  costs  of  ma- 
terials and  services  may  have  played  in  such 
increases.  The  relation  between  increases 
in  employment  costs  and  material  and  serv- 
ice costs  will  also  be  considered  briefly. 

Purchased  materials  and  services,  Includ- 
ing transportation,  accounted  for  between 
43  and  47  percent  of  total  revenues  during 
the  1940-59  period.  Although  varying  from 
year  to  year,  this  category  as  a  whole  rep- 
resented  the  largest  single  element   of  cost. 

As  shown  by  table  2.  material  and  serv- 
ice costs  per  ton  of  steel  shipped  increased 
205  percent  from  1940  through  1959.  Ma- 
terial costs  accounted  for  44  percent  of  total 
revenues  in  1940,  but  the  percentage  has 
been  higher  in  most  postwar  years  with  a 
range  of  about  44  to  47  percent.  The  low- 
est percentages  were  attained  in  the  reces- 
sion years  1954  (43  percent)  and  1958  (42 
percent ) ;  the  percentage  that  material  costs 
are  of  total  revenues  usually  declines  dur- 
ing recessions  whereas  that  for  employment 
costs  increases. 

If  we  accept  45  percent  as  roughly  the  ap- 
proximate proportion  that  material  costs  are 
of  total  revenues,  it  follows  that  material 
cost    increases    accounted    for    roughly    one- 


half   of  the   rise   in   steel  prices   from    1940 
through  1959. 

Combining  the  effects  of  the  increased 
costs  of  employment  and  materials  It  ap- 
pears that  they  absorb  something  like  80 
to  85  percent  of  the  steel  price  increase  that 
has  taken  place  from  1940  through  1939. 

MATERIAL  COSTS  RELATED  TO  STEEL   EMPLOYMENT 
COSTS 

In  view  of  the  fact  that,  as  a  trend  over 
the  years,  material  costs  appear  to  rise  slight- 
ly more  than  employment  costs,  considera- 
tion was  given  to  the  question  of  whether 
there  is  any  causal  relationship  between  the 
two.  We  were  unable  to  prove  or  disprove 
any  such  relationship 

In  most  of  the  postwar  years  material 
costs  per  unit  of  steel  shipped  increased  more 
than  steel  employment  costs  on  the  1940 
base.  However,  there  were  substantial  dif- 
ferences in  timing  and  in  amount  from  one 
year  to  the  next  Material  costs  went  up 
more  than  steel  employment  costs  in  some 
years  and  less  in  others;  in  still  other  years 
the  two  moved  in  opposite  directionfe.  A 
study  of  the  behavior  of  the  two  indicates: 

1.  In  contracting  years,  when  steel  em- 
ployment costs  rise  sharply,  with  some  excep- 
tions, material  costs  tend  to  rise  weakly, 
or  less  than  their  percentage  increase  during 
years  of  peak  or  plateau 

2.  Material  cost.s  have  dropped  in  3  of  the 
4  years  of  expansion  following  a  decline. 
Hardly  a  typical  year.  1959  was  the  exception. 

3.  Material  costs  have  shown  a  pronounced 
tendency  to  rise  during  peak  or  plateau  jears, 
except  for  1957.  But  although  they  rise  Imost 
in  such  years,  steel  employment  costa  rise 
most  in  contracting  years.  But  both  classes 
of  cost  show  a  tendency,  different  In  degree, 
to  rise  when  business  conditions  approach 
the  end  of  a  boom. 

4.  Although  steel  employment  and  mate- 
rial cost  are  both  influenced  by  the  business 
cycle,  each  variable  appears  to  react  to  Its 
own  particular  pattern  rather  than  to  a  com- 
mon pattern.  The  relationships  between 
them  appear  to  be  erratic  and  variable,  float- 
ing rather  than  fixed.  No  determinate  con- 
nection  between   them   Is  apparent. 

(Source:  "Collective  Bargaining  in  the 
Basic  Steel  Industry,"  by  Prof.  E.  Robert 
Llvernash,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  ;1961. 
pp.  162  163  ) 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Pre.sidcni  if 
the  Senator  will  yieW,  what  was  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  material.s  from 
1956  to  1960?     I  (ji(j  not  understand, 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  will  repeat  a  state- 
ment I  attributed  to  former  Secretary  of 
Labor  Mitchell  in  his  release  entitled 
"Collective  Bargaining  in  the  Steel  In- 
dustry."    Mr.  Mitchell  stated   that   the 


cost  per  ton  of  product  shipped  increased 
nearly  threefold  from  1940  to  1959.  Ma- 
terials and  services  costs  per  ton  in  1959 
were  more  than  three  times  as  much  as 
they  were  in  1940. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  was  interested,  in 
the  comparison  with  1956,  in  the  costs 
of  lubricatin.g  oils  and  some  other  items 
the  Senator  mentioned 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  sorry  if  I  did  not 
follow  the  Senator's  question.  Lubri- 
cating oils  are  shown  to  have  had  an 
increase  of  12.17  percent.  These  are  per- 
centage increases  computed  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indexes  of 
wholesale  prices  as  of  April  1961  over 
December  1956 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  What  was  the  in- 
crease in  the  case  of  coke? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Nine  and  two  one-hun- 
dredths  percent. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  I  point  out  that 
from  1956  to  1959  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  steel  was  15  percent,  which  is  a 
greater  percentage  increase  than  the  cost 
of  the  items  the  Senator  has  been  talk- 
ing about.  In  1956,  for  instance,  the 
wholesale  price  index  of  steel  was  181.9, 
using  1947  as  the  base.  In  1959  it  was 
209.7.  which  is  a  15-percent  increase. 
The   figures   do   not   run   into    1960. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  response  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee.  I  do  not  have  sta- 
tistics readily  available  to  indicate 
whether  the  price  rise  in  steel  has  been 
proportionate  to  the  increase  of  other 
costs  of  materials.  That  was  not  the 
purpose  of  introducing  the  figures  into 
the  Record.  The  purpose  was  to  show 
that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
price  of  scrap  has  not  risen  materially, 
there  are  many  other  types  of  materials 
the  cost  of  which  has  risen  substantially, 
and,  further,  to  make  it  clear  that  when 
we  look  at  the  overall  costs  of  steel  pro- 
duction, the  costs  of  materials,  certainly 
in  the  long  run.  are  in  excess  of  the 
costs  of  wages. 

I  wish  to  mention  another  point  with 
respect  to  costs.  This  may  possibly  tie 
in  with  what  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee was  driving  at  a  moment  ago. 
Even  if  profits  have  gone  up  over.  say. 
the  last  5  years,  if  we  are  to  have  any 
hope  of  replacing  capital  investment  in 
plant  and  heavy  machinery,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  more  profits  in  order 
to  do  so,  because  plant  costs  have  cone 
up. 

There  is  not  a  Senator  who  has  not  ex- 
perienced the  result  of  increa.sed  costs 
in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  an 
automobile.  Today  one  has  to  pay 
$3,500  for  an  automobile  that  he  could 
have  purchased  for  $3,000  only  3  or  4 
years  ago.  It  does  not  do  any  good  to 
say,  "We  want  you  to  keep  your  profits 
at  the  .same  level  each  year,  and  you  will 
come  out  all  right,"  becau.se  profits  must 
be  increased  in  order  to  maintain  the 
plant,  as  a  result  of  the  inflation  we  have 
been  speaking  about.  I  think  this  fac- 
tor has  been  overlooked  in  the  di.scus- 
sions  about  profits.  There  must  be  more 
profits  in  the  b.ink  in  order  to  invest  m 
an  equal  amount  of  capital  plant  today. 
This  fact  is  particularly  noticeable  on 
the  farm  today.  A  tractor  that  formeiiv 
cost  .$2,000  costs  $3,000  today.  A  farmer 
has  to  have  more  profit  in  order  to  keep 
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his  head  above  water.  That  Is  the  rea- 
son why  so  many  have  not  been  able  to 
remain  on  the  farm. 

One  last  point,  Mr.  President.  If  the 
spokesmen  for  the  administration  would 
spend  half  as  much  energy-  in  trjing  to 
seek  an  incentive  form  of  Federal  taxa- 
tion for  business  as  they  do  in  trying 
to  curb  business,  I  do  not  think  we  would 
have  any  problems.  Business  is  literally 
crying  out  to  expand,  but  they  do  not 
have  the  incentive  to  expand.  It  is  true 
that  such  tax  reform  has  been  talked 
about.  It  is  very  regrettable  that  noth- 
ing hns  been  done  in  this  ses-^ion  about 
it.  We  have  reached  the  pwint  where 
businessmen  are  not  optimistic  in  look- 
mg  forward  to  tax  reforms  which  will 
give  them  an  incen'ive  to  expand.  They 
are  looking  forward  to  getting  nicked 
with  higher  taxes  in  the  years  ahead. 

Because  of  these  factors,  businessmen 
are  not  planning  to  expand  and  are  not 
carrying  out  plans  for  expansion  to  any 
noticeable  degree.  That  is  the  reason 
why  there  is  so  much  unemployment. 
It  does  no  good  to  talk  about  unemijloy- 
mcnt  unless  there  is  industrial  expan- 
sion which  will  absorb  the  unemployed. 

The  continued  talk  we  have  heard 
lately  about  wage  and  price  controls  and 
higher  taxes  and  deficits  and  ever- 
Increasing  Federal  expenditures  for  non- 
essential, nondefense  measures  does  not 
give  rise  to  the  type  of  atmosphere  that 
encourages  private  business  to  grow. 

There  are  two  ways  we  can  proceed. 
We  can  either  encourage  private  enter- 
prise to  grow  and  to  ab.'^orb  this  unfor- 
tunate uncmploj-ment  which  has  pre- 
sented such  a  problem  to  the  present 
administration  or  we  can  go  into  a  regi- 
mented, federally  controlled  economy 
such  as  we  observed  in  England.  I  sup- 
pose, if  we  are  to  start  that,  the  place 
to  start  is  with  the  steel  industry,  be- 
cause that  is  one  of  the  indu.^tries  with 
which  Britain  started.  We  do  not  ob- 
serve that  practice  today,  because  after 
a  while  the  British  p>eopie  threw  out  the 
program. 

We  can  save  ourselves  much  time  and 
agony  such  as  our  friends  across  the 
ocean  in  Great  Britain  went  through  if 
we  will  follow  their  experience  and  learn 
from  it  and  if  we  will  guide  cur  iwlicy 
along  tlie  traditional  line  of  encourag- 
ing busine.'^s  by  stopping  deficits. 

Let  us  not  talk  about  balancing  the 
budget  tomorrow,  next  year,  or  the  year 
after.  Let  us  talk  about  balancing  the 
budget  today.  More  important,  let  us 
do  somelhmg  about  it. 

Businessmen  Icai-ned  from  the  1930's 
that  one  does  not  improve  business  by 
deficit  spending.  Bu.«ine'=.smen  remem- 
ber history.  They  observe  todays  defi- 
cits, the  $3  billion  deficit  for  the  fiscal 
year  just  ended  and  the  $7  to  $10  bil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  now  passing. 
Private  business  will  not  expand  under 
those  circumstances. 

I  conclude  by  saying  I  hope  the  ad- 
ministration and  its  spokesmen  will  not 
try  to  ute  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
means  for  controlling  prices. 

In  today's  Wall  Street  Journal  was 
pubhshed  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Presidents  Busybodies."  which  points 
out  that  certain  members  of  the  admin- 


istration are  making  an  effort  to  put 
the  onus  for  any  inflation  on  private 
industry,  whereas  the  onus  should  be 
placed  here  on  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  on  the  Government  itself.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Pfoxmipe  in  the  chair'.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  President's  Busybodies 

The  uscfulne.ss  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisors  has  always  been  open 
to  some  question.  But,  whatever  its  osten- 
sible functions,  it  seems  unlikely  Crmgress 
intended  it  to  be  a  political  meddler  in  the 
affairs  of  private  industry. 

That  Is  nonetheless  what  It  Is  degenerat- 
ing Into  at  the  moment.  In  an  effort  to 
whip  up  public  opinion  against  any  pos- 
sible steel  price  increase  that  might' result 
from  automatic  wage  increases  on  October 
1.  the  Council  has  come  up  with  a  bunch  of 
statistical  projections.  These  purport  to 
prove  that  the  Industry  can  absorb  the  wage 
boost  and  stlU  earn  after-tax  profits  of  7 
percent  to  15  percent  on  the  asset  value  of 
its  outstanding  stock  In  this  year's  fourth 
quarter. 

We  certainly  don't  know  whether  the  steel- 
makers can  absorb  the  wage  boost  without 
a  price  increase,  at  these  or  any  other  profit 
levels.  Various  industry  offlrlals  privately 
say  the  projections  are  way  off  base. 

Whatever  methods  the  Council  used  to 
arrive  at  Its  conclusions,  however.  It  Is  hardly 
In  a  position  to  foresee  all  the  ramifled  prac- 
tic.l  market  forces  which  will  determuie 
whether  there  are  or  are  not  price  incrctifes 
in  van  >us  steel  products.  Even  the  Council. 
In  a  fleeting  bit  of  candor  that  should  have 
guided  It  away  from  this  forecasting,  con- 
fesses that  "any  effort  to  estimate  the  future 
earnings  of  an  industry  is  a  most  hazardous 
undertaking  " 

And  that  kind  of  undertaking  Is  none  of 
the  Council's  business.  It  represents  Gov- 
ernment pressure  to  achieve  a  species  of 
price  fixing  (No  complaint,  of  course,  is 
niade  against  the  union-extorted  wage 
boosts  which  would  cause  any  price  rises.) 

Moreover,  it  is  an  attempt  to  put  the  onus 
for  a  new  Inflation  on  private  Indu.'try 
Tlie  best  that  can  be  said  for  that  effort  is 
that  It  l.s  a  d;shone.st  exercise  If  there  is  a 
new  Inflation,  neither  industry  nor  labor  will 
cause  It:  It  will  be  caused  by  the  Govern- 
ments own  reckless  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies. 

Perhaps  the  administration  thinks  turning 
tlie  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  into  a 
group  of  busybodies  is  smart  politics.  We 
thmk  It  Is  a  disservice  to  the  Council  and, 
more  importantly,  to  the  public. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps I  should  take  a  minute  or  two  to 
supply  an  epilog  to  the  discussion 
which  has  taken  place  today. 

In  my  earlier  remarks  I  mentioned 
that  every  person,  every  entity,  under 
our  concept  of  government  is  entitled  to 
his  day  in  court  When  I  u.sed  that  ex- 
pression I  used  it  in  the  symbolic  sense. 
I  did  not  wish  it  to  be  misinterpreted. 
because  I  remember  that  in  tlie  steel 
hearuigs  in  1958  proposals  were  before 
us  even  at  that  time  to  provide  some 
administrative  agency  with  legislative 
authority  to  prevent  any  price  increase 
in  the  case  of  major  industries  unless 
the  industry  first  served  notice  to  a  Fed- 


eral agency  and  then  came  to  Washing- 
ton and  here  defended  what  was  pro- 
posed to  be  done.  Along  with  it  the 
mdustry  would  have  been  subject  to 
testimony,  and  cross-examination  by 
those  whom  the  industry  supplied,  the 
consumers,  and  everybody  else  who  had 
any  interest  whatsoever  in  the  matter. 

I  do  not  have  that  in  mind  when  I 
talk  about  having  a  day  m  court.  That 
is  the  last  thing  I  would  wish  to  see  m 
this  free  competitive  country. 

I  only  make  the  pomt  with  which  I 
started  this  afternoon,  if  an  industry  is 
guilty  of  misfeasance,  let  it  be  charged 
under  the  law.  There  should  not  be  any 
attempt  to  frighten  and  there  should 
not  be  any  attempt  to  threaten,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  observations  which 
were  made  on  this  floor  on  the  22d  day 
of  August.  That  is  a  sound  American 
concept.  When  we  depart  from  it.  woe 
unto  us.  for  then  tlie  confidence  and 
trust  of  the  American  citizen,  of  the 
American  business  enterprise  in  govern- 
ment, will  begin  to  go  downhill.  It  will 
be  an  intolerable  day  mdeed  when  Uiat 
happens  in  this  blessed  country. 

We  conclude  the  discussion"  at  that 
point.  Mr  President.  I  express  my 
grateful  thanks  to  the  majority  leader 
for  his  kindness  in  letting  us  have  ample 
time  to  discuss  this  matter  from  our 
point  of  view. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  re- 
marks I  made  earlier  today.  I  would  like 
to  have  appended  the  material  that  ap- 
pears on  pages  153.  154.  155,  156,  and 
157  of  the  report  on  administered  prices 
in  the  steel  industry  as  a  result  of  long 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  in  1957,  all  of  which  is 
set  out  under  "Minority  Analysis  of 
Majority's  Charges." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
r.EcoRD,  as  follows: 

HI    Minority  Analysis  or  Majorfty's 
Charges 

The  minority  has  reviewed  the  record  and 
the  majority's  report  carefully.  The  ma- 
jority's report  largely  adopts  the  unwar- 
ranted charges  of  the  staff  members;  its 
conclusions  are  not  Justified:  they  are  not 
based  on  the  lacts  developed  in  the  hearings 
and  they  demonstrate  a  complete  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  practical  operation  of 
our  competitive  economy. 

The  minority  has  prepared  its  analysis  of 
the  principal  charges  made  or  inferred  by 
the  majority.  The  minority  believes  that 
these  charges  are  erroneous  and  unfounded. 
A  detailed  discussion  of  each  of  these  charges 
follows: 

POINT    I 

After  careful  analysis  of  the  testimony 
adduced  at  the  hearings,  the  minority  finds 
that  the  position  in  the  ma.'orlty's  report 
that  the  steel  industry  has  made  tinjustlfled 
price  Increases  is  erroneous  and  unfounded 

The  majority's  report  charges  that  the  July 
1  price  Increase  was  not  Justified  by  the  cost 
Increase  It  first  attempts  tc  determlrsf  the 
actual  cost  increase  represented  by  the  wage 
Increase  under  the  contract  between  the 
union  and  the  companies.  The  majority's 
analysis  is  based  on  an  unwarranted  assump- 
tion stated  as  follows: 

"For  the  purpose  of  trying  to  ascertain 
how  much  of  the  price  Increase  has  in  fact 
been  due  to  the  wage  Increase  required  under 
the  contract,  It  should  be  obvious  that  the 
starting     point     for    discussion     should     be 
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19.4  cents  and  that  this  figure,  itself,  ap- 
pears to  be  excessive."  ' 

It  then  attempts  to  estimate  the  changes 
in  other  costs.     It  said: 

"It  appears  that  changes  in  costs  of  the 
major  products  purchased  by  United  States 
Steel  for  Its  steelmaklng  operations  do  not 
support  the  company's  statement  thct  'other 
costs  rise  at  the  same  time  as,  and  in  an 
amount  equal  to,  any  increase  in  employ- 
ment costs."  - 

And,  finally,  it  attempts  to  relate  these 
'osts  to  the  price  increase  announced  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  on  July  1.  It 
said:  •••  •  »  in  short,  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  United  States  Steel  fails  to  provide 
any  indication  that  the  margin  between  in- 
creased labor  costs  per  ton  of  steel  and  the 
$6  per  ton  price  rise  since  July  1,  will  be 
absorbed   by    increases   in   'other   costs.'  "  ■■ 

The  minority  notes  that  the  testimony 
received  by  the  subcommittee  indicated  that 
in  no  instance  was  the  July  1  steel  price  in- 
crease adequate  in  terms  of  the  companies' 
cost  positions  at  that  time.  It  can  find  no 
Justification  for  the  majority's  attempt  in- 
directly to  Impose  its  pricing  formulas  over 
Ifirge  segments  of  American   economy. 

It  would  do  well  at  this  point  to  analyze 
and  refer  briefly  to  the  record.  The  majority 
report,  itself,  refers  to  a  statement  made  by 
Jones  &  Laughlin,  fourth  largest  producer  in 
the  steel  industry,  as  follows: 

"The  announced  price  increase  (ijuly  1)  is 
grossly  inadequate  insofar  as  covering  our 
total  anticipated  cost  increases  is  con- 
cerned." ' 

The  Inadequacy  of  the  price  increase  was 
reflected  by  the  testimony  of  various  steel 
company  ofllclals  who  testified.  Mr.  Roger  M. 
Blough,  chairman  of  the  board,  United 
States  Steel  Co.,  stated: 

"In  other  words,  to  put  it  in  figures  that 
you  can  understand  perhaps  a  little  more 
clearly,  dollarwise  a  price  increase  which 
would  have  been,  let  us  say,  entirely  Justi- 
fied based  upon  what  we  have  Just  been 
through  for  17  years,  would  have  been  in  the 
area  of  99  or  $10.  Now,  that  is  the  figure  to 
compare  with  the  $6."  '- 

Mr.  A,  B.  Homer,  president,  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp.,  stated  that  although  Bethlehem  Steel 
prices  rose  on  an  average  of  $5.20  per  ton. 
the  average  costs  were  expected  to  rise  to  $8 
per  ton.  thereby  forcing  Bethlehem  Steel  to 
absorb  the  loss  of  $2.80  per  ton  or  a  total  of 
$35  million.'' 

Mr.  George  M.  Humphrey,  chairman  of  the 
board,  National  Steel  Corp.,  stated  that  the 
total  effect  by  reason  of  increases  in  the  cost 
of  purchased  materials  and  services  would 
be  2.5  to  2.75  times  the  increase  in  employ- 
ment cost.' 

The  chairman.  Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  in 
examining  Mr.  Humphrey  at  this  point  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  increased  cost  per 
ton  as  a  result  of  wage  increases  was  $3.15 
which  he  stated  he  found  to  be  in  line  with 
United  States  Steel  and  with  Bethlehem 
Steel.  This  $3.15  increased  cost  per  ton  as 
a  result  of  wage  increases,  was  lower  than 
the  approximately  $4  per  ton  increase  due  to 
wage  costs  found  by  the  steel  companies. 

It  should  be  further  noted  at  this  point 
that   the   record  adequately   shows  that  for 
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each  dollar  of  Increased  employment  costs, 
there  is  an  additional  dollar  increase  In 
material  and  service  costs. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Tyson,  chairman,  ftnance 
committee,  United  States   Steel  Corp.,  said: 

"For  each  dollar  that  our  employment  cost* 
Increase,  our  total  cost^  increase  over  $2. 
Economic  arithmetic  tells  us  that  the  new 
cost-push  inflation  can  never  be  terminated 
until  inflation  in  the  biggest  and  most  basic 
cost,  employment  cost,   is   terminated."  ' 

Also.  Jules  Backman.  professor  of  eco- 
nomics. New  York  University,  writes: 

"It  is  evident  that  over  the  years,  the  steel 
industry  has  had  good  reason  to  anticipate 
that  an  increase  of  $1  in  employment  costs 
would  soon  be  accompanied  by  at  iea.st  a 
similar  rise  in  the  costs  of  products  and  serv- 
ices bought."  ' 

Summarizing  this  analysis  of  the  testi- 
mony, the  minority  finds  that  the  conclu- 
sion is  inescapable  tliat  the  average  price 
increase  of  steel  announced  on  JUly  1 
ranged  from  $5.20  to  $6  per  ton. 

Also,  using  Chairman  Kefauver's  $3.15  per 
ton  increase  in  wage  costs  as  a  basis,  the 
Tyson-Backman  formula  would  give  the 
steel  companies  total  cost  increa.ses  of  $6.30 
per  ton  which  would  more  than  Justify  the 
$5  20  to  $6  per  ton  price  increase 

If  one  uses  the  steel  companies'  view  of  ap- 
proximately $4  per  ton  increase  in  wage 
costs  and  again  using  the  Tyson-Backman 
formula,  the  total  cost  increase  would  be  ap- 
proximately $8  per  ton  and  the  steel  price 
increase  was  not  only  justified,  but  tlijit  the 
steel  corporations  would  have  to  ab$orb  a 
loss  of  over  $2  per  ton  of  steel. 

If  Mr.  Humphrey's  formula  of  relationship 
of  employment  costs  to  material  and  service 
costs  were  used,  the  steel  companies'  loss 
due  to  total  increased  costs  in  relation  to 
the  price  increase  would  be  even  larger 

Unless  the  majority  believes  thftt  we 
should  abandon  our  competitive  philoeophy 
and  substitute  Government  controls.  It  ha.s 
no  basis  for  judging  tlie  ■reasonableness" 
of  the  prices  charged  by  any  industry.  The 
utter  futility  of  such  a  procedure  is  demon- 
strated by  the  statements  in  the  majority's 
report.  It  attempts  to  substitute  its  Judg- 
ment of  "rea-sonablencss"'  arrived  at  without 
possessing  the  intimat*  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  the  industry  upon  which  the 
respon.sible  decisions  of  management  are 
based. 

The  steel  companies  consider  their  de- 
tailed cost  data  as  copfidential  information 
which  they  should  not  be  required  to 
divvilge  to  the  subcommittee.  The  minority 
is  in  complete  accord  with  this  position. 
If  such  data  had  been  available  to  the  sub- 
committee, the  staff  would  have  hnd  no 
knowledge  or  experience  with  which  to  re- 
late it  to  the  varying  operating  proble^is  of 
the  respective  steel  companies.  In  fact,  the 
costs  for  any  steel  producer  are  affected  by 
levels  of  operations,  product  mix,  and  many 
other  factors  not  revealed  by  a  study  of 
statistical  data  relating  to  a  limited  time 
period. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  might  have  some  interest  In  the 
subject  of  prices  if  they  could  be  related  to 
the  question  of  competition  within  an  in- 
dustry. The  majority's  report,  however, 
seems  more  concerned  with  relating  the  price 
increase  to  the  direct  cost  increases  result- 
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Ing  from  the  contract  between  the  major 
steel  producers  and  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America.  The  minority  does  not  believe 
that  the  subcommittee  should  be  concerned 
with  the  increases  granted  to  other  em- 
ployees concurrent  with  the  increases 
granted  to  members  of  the  steelworkers 
union,  and  whether  such  increases  were  in 
a  "just  relationship"  to  those  provided  in 
tliat  agreement. 

Tlie  United  States  Steel  Corp  's  witnesses 
testified  that  the  employment  cost  Increase 
on  July  1,  1957.  was  21  cents  i>er  hotir.  As 
previously  indicated  the  majority  states  that 
the  starting  point  should  be  19.4  cents  and 
that  even  this  figure  is  excessive.  This 
statement  Is  based  on  the  reasoning  that 
increases  to  nonunion  employees  should  not 
be  taken  into  account,  or.  if  at  all.  only  on 
the  same  cents-per-hour  basis  as  union 
members.  The  majority's  report  said:  "  •  •  • 
The  union  estimated  that  other  employees 
would  receive  the  same  cents-per-hour  ad- 
justments as  union  members.  Instead,  non- 
members  of  the  union  received  Increases 
which  averaged  37  percent  more  than  the 
Increases  called  for  under  the  union  con- 
tract This  may  be  excellent  personnel  pol- 
icy, but  there  is  some  question  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  charging  the  cost  of  such  a  policy 
to  the  union  agreement."  '" 

The  minority  reiterates  that  this  subcom- 
mittee should  not  be  concerned  with  such  a 
problem  However,  it  cannot  help  but  point 
out  tliat  if  such  a  philosophy  were  adopted, 
in  time  all  differentials  for  added  skill  and 
responsibility  would  be  eliminated  In  fact. 
it  would  eliminate  the  very  differentials 
presently  recognized  within  the  structure 
of   the   union   wage   agreements,   themselves. 

The  majority  also  accepts  the  union'.s  esti- 
mate of  cents-per-hour  increases  under  the 
labor  agreement,  branding  the  companies' 
estimates  as  excessive,  although  the  com- 
panies are  obviously  better  able  to  compute 
their  cost  increases.  And.  finally.  In  order 
to  minimize  labor-cost  increases  the  ma- 
jority attempts  to  Invalidate  industry  testi- 
mony as  to  labor  hours  per  ton  of  steel.  It 
Is  obvious  to  the  minority  that  the  steel 
companies  must  take  Into  account  their 
total  employment-cost  Increases  and  that 
they  are  in  the  best  position  to  determine 
what  these  amotmt  to 

With  respect  to  changes  in  other  costs  the 
majority,  by  using  very  selected  and  unrep- 
resentative items,  has  attempted  to  mini- 
mize the  effect  thereof.  The  majority's  re- 
port completely  ignores  the  testimony  by 
responsible  officials  of  the  steel  companies 
who  had  shown  that  over  a  long  period  of 
years  other  costs  have  risen  at  a  higher  rate 
than  direct  labor  costs.  Instead,  the  staff 
attempted  to  estimate  cost  changes  by  ex- 
amining short-term  price  movements  for  a 
few  selected  items  available  to  it  during  the 
period  immediately  preceding  and  following 
the  July  1  price  increase  The  minority 
again  stresses  the  utter  futility  of  making 
short-term  comparisons  for  a  few  selected 
Items.  This  Is  obvious,  since  the  effect  on 
total  costs  of  such  items  varies  not  only  be- 
tween the  different  st*el  companies  but 
within  the  companies  them.'Jelves  at  their 
several  locations.  It  is  affected  by  the  level 
of  operations,  the  extent  of  Integration,  and 
the  product  mix. 

The  minority  notes  the  testimony  by  Mr 
Humphrey,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Na- 
tional Steel  Corp..  who  clearly  showed  the 
Impossibility  of  developing  meaningful  cost 
estimates  through  the  procedure  adopted  by 
the  staff.     He  said: 

"I  cannot  tell  you.  Senator,  about  the  In- 
dustry.    I  can  tell  you  about  our  own  situa- 
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tlon.  The  effect  that  a  change  In  the  price 
of  scrap  has  is  a  very  complicated  computa- 
tion because  it  would  depend  very  largely 
upon  the  amount  of  scrap  that  you  use  in 
making  a  ton  of  steel. 

"You  can  vary  the  amount  of  the  scrap 
that  Is  used  In  the  making  of  a  ton  of  steel 
by  a  very  considerable  amount,  and  if  you 
are  using  a  large  amount  of  scrap  it  will  be 
one  thing:  if  you  are  using  a  small  amount 
of  scrap  it  would  be  another. 

If  scrap  goes  down  and  you  increase  the 
amount  of  scrap,  that,  in  turn,  affects  the 
operation  of  your  blast  furnaces  and  your 
coke  ovens  and  ore  mines,  and  you  have  a  lot 
of  increased  costs  or  idle  expense  to  bear  in 
the  other  branches  of  your  business,  which 
would  suffer  In  volume  If  you  Increased  the 
scrap. 

"So  I  do  not  think  that  any  calculation 
that  does  not  take  into  account  the  change 
in  practice  of  the  various  tilings  that  are 
effected  Is  of  any  account."  " 

The  minority  believes  that  the  only  basis 
by  which  the  public  can  appraise  the  pricing 
policies  of  any  industry  is  to  examine 
the  long-term  results  of  such  a  policy. 
Throughout  the  postwar  period,  the  pricing 
policies  of  the  steel  industry  have  been  sub- 
ject to  continuous  congressional  review 
During  earlier  hearings,  the  Inference  was 
often  made  that  wage  increases  could  have 
been  granted  by  reducing  profits  and  with- 
out  increasing   prices. 

The  history  and  the  testimony  submitted 
•how  that  if  such  a  procedure  had  been  fol- 
lowed (even  allowing  steel  prices  to  rise 
enough  to  cover  the  additional  direct-labor 
costs  incurred )  the  steel  industry  would 
have  been  operating  at  a  loss  even  during 
the  years  when  the  economy  as  a  whole 
was  enjoying  its  greatest  prosperity  The 
minority  notes  this  statement  by  Dr  Jules 
Backman  from  the  record 

"Clearly,  any  claim  that  wage  increases 
could  have  been  paid  out  of  profits  without 
an  increase  in  prices  is  without  foundation 
in  fact. 

"If,  since  1945,  steel  prices  had  risen  only 
enough  to  cover  the  additional  direct-labor 
cost.s  incurred  in  producing  finished  steel, 
the  steel  industry  would  have  experienced  a 
loss  in  excess  of  $2  billion   in  1955,"  '= 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  minority 
cannot  accept  the  majority's  judgment  of 
reasonableness  as  a  substltvite  for  the  re- 
sponsible decisions  of  management.  The 
subcommittee  Is  not  accountable  to  the 
stockholders  for  losses  Incurred  or  to  cus- 
tomers who  may  find  steel  unavailable  if  its 
economic  theories  prove  unworkable.  Indus- 
try officials  are  responsible  to  their  stock- 
holders and  customers  for  the  decisions  they 
make.  Competition  has  proven  itself  the 
most  effective  method  to  limit  price  in- 
creases to  the  amount  necessary  to  maintain 
the  health  of  our  producing  Industries. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  and  Mr.  KEFAUVER 
addres.scd  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair  i. 
The  Senatoi  from  Montana  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr  KEFAUVER,  The  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  the  minority  lead- 
er, indicated  he  did  not  e.xpect  any  fur- 
ther discussion   about  steel   tonight.     I 
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assume  the  Senator  was  talking  about 
his  side  of  the  aisle.  I  wish  to  give 
notice  that  .some  of  us  would  have  a  few 
remarks  to  make  about  the  steel  indus- 
try, after  the  speeches  made  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Will  that  be  in  the 
nature  of  rebuttal? 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  It  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  clarification. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  In  the  art  of  debate 
one  speaks  of  rebuttal  and  surrebuttal. 
of  rejoinder  and  surrejoinder  After  the 
Senator  has  had  his  inning.  I  presume 
we  must  come  along  with  surrebuttal, 
and  if  the  Senator  makes  rejoinder,  we 
must  come  along  with  surrejoinder,  so 
that  the  whole  story  will  be  known. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  I  think  that  would 
be  very  much  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  the  dis- 
cussion today  has  been  useful.  'While 
we  may.  of  course,  disagree  on  some 
points.  I  wish  to  compliment  Sena- 
tors on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  have  made  speeches  on  the 
steel  issue.  Some  have  recognized  the 
great  public  interest  in  this  subject  and 
the  importance  of  public  consideration. 
In  fact.  I  think  we  all  recognize  the  fact 
that  what  happens  to  the  price  of  steel 
is  very  important  to  our  entire  economy. 
It  is  the  bellwether  and  the  underpin- 
ning of  our  economy  If  we  have  a  sub- 
stantial price  increase  in  the  price  of 
steel,  evc-rything  else  will  go  up.  Fol- 
lowing that  we  will  have  a  demand  for 
substantial  increa.<=;es  in  wages.  Then 
the  inflation  circuit  will  go  on  and  on. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
regards  it  as  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  economy  and  indeed  t-o  the 
cost  of  government  itself.  In  his  letter, 
which  was  released  today  and  which  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  will  read,  he 
pointed  out  that  Secretary  McNamaia 
has  advised  him  that  a  $4  or  $5  increase 
in  the  price  of  steel  would  ultimately 
mean  an  increase  of  about  $500  million 
m  the  defense  effort. 

Of  course,  private  industry  and  in- 
dividuals would  all  have  to  pay  more  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  President — 
and  he  has  fulfilled  that  responsibility — 
to  do  what  he  can  in  a  persuasive  way  in 
trying  to  avoid  the  harm  that  would 
come  to  this  country  and  t-o  our  people 
through  an  increase  in  the  price  of  steel. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  the  course  of  the  ad- 
dress I  delivered  to  the  Senate  several 
days  ago  on  this  subject  I  made  refer- 
ences to  the  moral  and  political  leader- 
ship of  the  President.  I  believe  that  the 
letter  he  has  written  is  a  proper  and 
vigorous  example  of  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship I  had  hoped  the  President  would 
render  in  this  cause.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  would  be  willing  to  have  the 
President's  letter  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  I  should  be  very 
happy  to  have  that  done 

Mr.  GORE.  I  ask  luianinious  con- 
sent that  the  President  s  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dear  :   i  am  taking  this  means   of 

communicating  to  you,  and  to  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  11  other  steel  companies, 
my    concern    for    stability    of    steel    prices. 

In  the  years  preceding  1958  sharply  rising 
steel  prices  and  steel  wages  provided  much 
of  the  impetus  to  a  damaging  inflation  in 
the  American  economy.  Prom  the  begin- 
ning of  1947  to  the  end  of  1958,  while  in- 
dustrial prices  as  a  whole  were  rising  39 
percent,  steel  mill  product  prices  rose  120 
percent  Steel  wage  rates  also  rose  rapid- 
ly, causing  employment  costs  per  ton  of 
steel  to  rise  by  about  85  percent  The  inter- 
national competitive  position  of  American 
producers  was  impaired  and  our  balance  of 
payments  was  weakened  Our  iron  and  steel 
export  prices  from  1953  to  1958  rose  20  per- 
cent more  than  the  export  prices  of  our 
principal  foreign  competitors,  and  our  share 
of  world  exports  of  iron  and  steel  fell  from 
19    to   14    percent. 

Since  1958,  our  price  performance  has  sub- 
stantially improved.  Steel  prices  have  been 
stable  since  1958.  as  has  the  wholesale  p.  ice 
Index  Industrial  prices  have  not  risen 
since  1959  The  rise  In  consumer  prices  has 
been  held  within  tolerable  limits 

This  record  of  price  stability  was  pur- 
chased, however,  at  the  cost  of  persistent 
unemployment  and  underutilized  productive 
capacity.  In  the  steel  Industry  itself,  the 
rate  of  utilization  of  capacity  for  the  last 
3  years  has  averaged  under  65  percent  In 
consequence  of  our  recent  price  experience. 
many  persons  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  United  States  can  achieve  price  sta- 
bility only  by  maintaining  a  substantial  mar- 
gin of  unemployment  and  excess  capacity 
and  by  accepting  a  slow  rate  of  economic 
growth.  This  is  a  counsel  of  despair  which 
we  cannot  accept. 

For  the  last  3  years,  we  have  not  had  to 
face  the  test  of  price  behavior  in  a  high-em- 
ployment economy.  This  is  the  test  which 
now  lies  ahead. 

Under  the  collective  bargaining  contract 
signed  in  January  1960,  steel  industry  wages 
and  other  employment  costs  will  increase  at 
the  end  of  this  month.  The  amount  of  the 
incre.-'.se  in  employment  costs  per  man-hour 
is  difficult  to  measure  in  advance  with  pre- 
cision. But  it  appears  almost  certain  to  be 
outweighed  by  the  advance  in  productivity 
resulting  from  a  combination  of  two  fac- 
tors— the  steady  long-term  growth  of  out- 
put per  man-hour,  and  the  increasing  rate 
of  operations  foreseen  for  the  steel  industry 
in  the  months  ahead 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  has 
supplied  me  with  estimates  of  steel  industry 
profits  after  October  1.  calculated  on  an 
assumption  that  prices  are  not  Increased. 
These  estimates  indicate  that  the  steel  in- 
dustry will  be  earning  7  to  9  percent  on  net 
worth  after  taxes  if  the  rate  of  operations 
is  around  70  percent;  10  to  12  percent  if  the 
operating  rate  is  at  80  percent:  and  13  to 
15  percent  if  the  operating  rate  is  at  90  per- 
cent. The  steel  industry,  in  short,  can  look 
forward  to  good  profits  without  an  lncrea.se 
in  prices. 

The  owners  of  the  iron  and  steel  com- 
panies have  fared  well  in  recent  years.  Since 
1947.  iron  and  steel  common  stock  prices 
have  risen  393  ]>ercent:  this  is  a  much  better 
performance  than  common  stock  prices  in 
general.  Likewise,  dividends  on  iron  and 
steel  securities  have  risen  from  $235  milium 
in  1947  t<5  $648  million  in  the  recession  year 
of  1960.  an  increase  of  176  percent. 

A  steel  price  Increase  in  the  months  ahead 
could  shatter  the  price  stability  which  the 
country  has  now  enjoyed  for  some  time  In 
a  letter  to  me  on  the  impact  of  steel  prices 
on     defense     costs,     Secretarv     of     Defense 
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McNamara  states:  "A  steel  price  Increase 
of  the  order  of  $4  to  $5  a  ton.  once  Its  effects 
fanned  out  through  the  economy,  would 
probably  raise  military  procurement  costs  by 
$500  million  per  year  or  more." 

Steel  Is  a  bellwether,  as  well  as  a  major 
element  in  industrial  costs.  A  rise  in  steel 
prices  would  force  price  Increases  in  many 
industries  and  Invite  price  Increases  In 
others.  The  consequences  of  such  a  develop- 
ment might  be  so  grave — -particularly  on  our 
balance-of-paymentfi  position — as  to  require 
the  adoption  of  restrictive  monetary  and 
fiscal  measures  which  would  retard  recovery, 
hold  unemployment  at  Intolerable  levels,  and 
hamper  growth.  The  depressing  effect  of 
such  measures  on  the  steel  industry's  rate 
of  operations  might  in  the  long  run  more 
than  offset  the  profit-raising  effect  of  a  price 
increase. 

In  emphasizing  the  vital  Importance  of 
steel  prices  to  the  strength  of  our  economy, 
I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  urgency  of 
preventing  Inflationary  movements  in  steel 
wages.  I  recognize,  too,  that  the  steel  indu-s- 
try,  by  absorbing  Increases  In  employment 
costs  since  1958,  has  demonstrated  a  will  to 
halt  the  price-wage  spiral  in  steel.  If  the 
Industry  were  now  to  forego  a  price  increase, 
it  would  enter  collective  bargaining  nego- 
tiations next  spring  with  a  record  of  S'^ 
years  of  price  stability.  It  would  clearly 
then  be  the  turn  of  the  labor  representa- 
tives to  limit  wage  demands  to  a  level  con- 
sistent with  continued  price  stability.  The 
moral  position  of  the  steel  Industry  next 
spring — and  Its  claim  to  the  support  of  pub- 
lic opinion — will  be  streng^thened  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  price  restraint  now. 

I  have  written  you  at  length  because  I  be- 
lieve that  price  stability  In  steel  Is  essential 
If  we  are  to  maintain  the  economic  vitality 
necessary  to  face  confidently  the  trials  and 
crises  of  our  perilous  world.  Our  economy 
has  flourished  In  freedom  ;  let  us  now  dem- 
onstrate again  that  the  responsible  exer- 
cise of  economic  freedom  serves  the  national 
welfare. 

I  am  sure  that  the  owners  and  managers 
of  our  Nation's  major  steel  companies  share 
my  conviction  that  the  clear  call  of  natlon.il 
Interest  must  be  heeded. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

List  of  Steel  Companies  Receiving  the  Let- 
ter Pbom  the  President,  Dated  September 

6,   1961 

Mr.  Logan  T.  Johnston,  president,  Armco 
Steel  Corp..  Mlddletown,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Arthur  B.  Homer,  chairman  of  the 
board,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  New  York 
4,  NY. 

Mr.  Alwln  F.  Franz,  president,  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  &  Iron  Corp.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Mr.  Joseph  L.  Block,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Inland  Steel  Co.,  Chicago  3.  111. 

Mr.  Avery  C.  Adams,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel  Corp.,  Pitts- 
burgh 30,  Pa. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Ashby,  president.  Kaiser  Steel 
Corp.,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Mr.  Merlin  A.  Cudllp,  president,  McLouth 
Steel  Corp..  Detroit  17,  Mich. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Millsop.  chairman  of  the 
board.  National  Steel  Corp.,  Pittsburgh  19, 
Pa. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Patton,  president,  Republic 
Steel  Corp.,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Roger  M.  Blough,  chairman  of  the 
board.  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  New  York 
6,  NY. 

Mr.  William  A.  Steele,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Wheeling  Steel  Corp.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Mauthe.  chairman  of  the  board, 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  presenting  the  letter  which  I 
agree  should  go  in  the  Record  at  this 


point.  The  Senator  from  Illinois,  the 
minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirksen],  criticized 
these  efforts  on  the  grounds  that  they 
constituted  an  attempt  to  prevent  a  price 
rise  by  issuing  threats.  I  do  not  think 
he  is  correct  in  that  statemont  If  he 
will  examine  history,  he  wUl  find  that 
other  Presidents,  being  aware  of  the  in- 
juriou.s  effects  of  a  .'substantial  steel  price 
increase  have  tried  to  use  persuasion, 
both  on  the  steel  companies  not  to  raise 
prices,  and  also  en  labor  union  or  ujiions 
not  to  ask  for  a  wage  increase  >hich 
would  necessitate  a  price  increase. 

I  recall  quite  well  that  President  Eisen- 
hower called  upon  both  the  steel  indus- 
try and  labor  not  to  ask  for  a  wage 
increase  that  v.-ould  not  be  offset  by  the 
productivity  increase. 

I  recall  also  that  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  the  Republican  candidate 
for  President,  and  Secretary  of  l^bor 
Mitchell  tried  to  use  the  force  of  public 
opinion  in  bringing  about  a  settlement 
of  the  1959  steel  strike  on  terms  -^hich 
would  not  necessitate  a  price  increase. 
Indeed,  Secretary  Mitchell,  in  a  lengthy 
report  entitled  'Collective  Bargaining  in 
the  Basic  Steel  Industry,"  at  page  202, 
points  out  that  over  a  long  period  of  time 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  either 
acting  on  their  own,  as  President  Ken- 
nedy has  acted  in  the  present  instance, 
through  factfinding  boards,  or  through 
other  officials  of  Government,  have 
sought  by  persuasion  to  prevent  price 
increases  in  the  industry  and  wage  in- 
creases of  such  magnitude  as  would  re- 
quire a  price  increase. 

In  view  of  the  minority  leader's  criti- 
cism, it  may  be  interesting  for  Senators 
to  read  what  Mr.  Mitchell  had  to  say 
about  the  historic  role  played  by  Presi- 
dents and  their  subordinates  in  matters 
dealing  with  steel  and  steel  prices. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  section  entitled  "Factfinding." 
found  at  page  202  and  page  203  of  the 
book  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordrred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  device  of  factfinding  board*  has 
often  been  adopted  in  response  to  a  public 
demand  that  something  be  done  about 
a  given  industrial  dispute.  The  factflaidlng 
process  Itself  can  be  u.'^ed  In  various  ways 
and  for  various  purposes.  In  some  ca.=;es 
It  Is  used  largely  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
delay  of  a  strike.  It  may  be  a  subetitute 
for  mediation,  or,  more  often,  a  supplement 
to  mediation.  Factfinding  may  represent 
the  final  effort  of  Government  to  settle  a 
dispute  or  may  simply  set  the  stage  for  even 
more  vigorous  intervention.  It  has  been 
used  in  all  of  these  ways  In  basic  steel 
disputes. 

During  the  Little  Steel  strike  in  1937.  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Frances  Perkins  appointed 
a  board  that  was  to  have  the  dual  purpose 
of  factfinding  and  mediation.  When  the 
company  representatives  refused  to  meet 
with  the  union,  with  or  without  the  serv- 
ices of  the  board,  the  mediation  function 
was  doomed.  The  board  then  fell  back  on 
factfinding  and  as  a  result  of  Its  findings 
recommended  that  the  companies  make  a 
written  agreement  with  the  SWOC.  The 
companies  rejected  the  proposal  .'tnd  at- 
tacked the  board  as  biased,  after  which  the 
board  gave  up  Its  efforts. 

Although  factfinding  as  a  process  played 
an    important    part   in    the    deliberations   of 


the  War  Labor  Board,  the  next  use  of  fact- 
finding in  steel  as  a  device  for  ending  dis- 
putes occurred  prior  to  the  strike  of  1946 
The  board,  appointed  by  President  Truman, 
was  one  of  a  series  of  11  that  were  created 
during  1945  and  1946  in  an  effort  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  wave  of  disputes  and  strikes 
that  occurred  shortly  after  the  war.  The 
steel  board,  in  actual  fact,  never  held  hear- 
ings in  the  dispute  because  the  parties  ex- 
pressed a  preference  for  further  joint  bar- 
gaining. The  settlement  which  followed  the 
strike  was  based  upon  a  slight  modification 
by  the  President  of  a  factfinding  recom- 
mendation made  by  another  board  ap- 
pointed In  the  General  Motors  dispute. 

Factfinding  was  again  used  In  the  1949 
steel  dispute  and  became  a  source  of  major 
controversy.  By  this  time  the  machinery 
of  the  Taft-Hfrtley  Act  for  dealing  with 
emergency  disputes  had  been  enacted.  This 
machinery  called  for  factfinding  without 
power  of  recommendation  as  a  part  of  the 
procedure.  President  Truman,  however, 
decided  to  bypass  these  statutory  provisions 
and  appoint  an  ad  hoc  factfinding  board 
that  would  have  the  power  to  make  reccni- 
mendations.  Initially  the  Industry  balked 
at  acceptance  of  a  non-Taft-Hartley  board, 
and  even  after  it  agreed  to  the  procedure  con- 
tinued to  protest  the  appointment  before 
the  board  itself.  The  boards  report  was 
attacked  by  the  industry  on  the  buhls  that  it 
recommend  noncontrlbutory  pensions  and 
insurance.  It  is  generally  conceded,  how- 
ever, that  the  Industry's  willingness  to  take 
the  strike  which  followed  was  due  not  only 
to  its  objection  to  the  recommendations 
themselves,  but  also  in  part  to  the  feeling 
that  the  administration  had  favored  the 
union  In  the  timing  and  type  of  board  that 
was  appointed. 

In  the  steel  dispute  of  1952  the  factfinding 
role  was  undr-rtaken  by  the  Wage  Stabiliza- 
tion Board  established  during  the  Korean 
war.  A  special  panel  of  the  Board  ttxak  2 
months  to  hear  the  positions  of  the  parties 
and  to  submit  its  findings  as  to  the  issues  in 
dispute.  The  Board  Itself  then  made  rec- 
ommendations in  a  procedure  similar  to  that 
employed  by  the  War  Labor  Board.  In  this 
case,  the  Industry  refused  to  accept  the  rec- 
ommendaltons  of  the  Board,  and  a  strike 
lator  occurred.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
W.SB  had  power  only  to  make  "recommenda- 
tions" while  the  VTLB  had  l.=;sued  "orders." 
that  there  was  no  "no-strike"  pledge  by  labor 
during  the  Korean  war.  and  that  the  public 
acceptance  of  controls  was  much  weaker  dur- 
ing that  period  than  during  World  War  II. 

Two  different  kinds  of  factfinding  were 
used  during  the  1959  strike  Shortly  after 
the  strike  began.  Secretary  Mitchell  an- 
nounced that  the  Department  of  Labor  was 
preparing  background  statistics  bearing  on 
the  economic  questions  surrounding  the  dis- 
pute. The  report  was  issued  In  August 
1959.  and  was  Intended  primarily  to  inform 
the  public.  It  dealt  with  such  areas  as 
wages,  productivity,  prices,  and  profits,  but 
did  not  draw  conclusions. 

Later  in  the  1959  dispute  the  national 
emergency  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  were  applied  to  a  steel  strike  for  the  first 
time.  Factfinding  Is  a  part  of  these  proce- 
dures, but  the  law  prohibits  the  board  of 
Inquiry  from  making  recommendations. 
After  the  strike  had  been  in  progress  for 
nearly  90  days  President  Eisenhower  ap- 
pointed a  board  of  inquiry,  the  first  step  of 
the  statutory  prcxredure.  The  board  not 
only  held  hearings  to  determine  the  Issues 
in  dispute  but  mediated  as  well.  These  ef- 
forts were  unsuccessful,  and  the  board's 
initial  report  summarized  and  attempted 
some  evaluation  of  the  major  areas  in  dis- 
pute between  the  piirties  The  board's  final 
report.  Issued  60  days  later,  was  made  pub- 
lic just  as  the  settlement  waa  being  an- 
nounced, and  played  no  part  in  It. 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
great  predecessors  of  the  minority  leader, 
the  majority  leader  in  the  80th  Congress, 
Senator  Taft.  was  also  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committ<>e.  During  that 
Congress  he  called  in  the  leaders  in  the 
steel  industry,  and  criticized  them  for 
the  price  increase  which  they  had  in- 
stituted. He  was  thus  using  the  force 
of  his  position  as  chairman  of  an  impor- 
tant congressional  committee  against  an 
inflationary  increa.se  in  the  price  of  steel. 

It  has  been  suggested  here  that  we 
have  been  critical  only  of  the  steel  com- 
panies, and  have  not  called  upon  labor 
to  assume  its  responsibility  for  prevent- 
ing inflation. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  fact  that  in  February  1959  when  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  steel  was  threat- 
ened, and  when  the  union  and  the  steel 
industry  were  in  ne.eotiations.  I.  as 
chairman  of  the  Antitru.si  and  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee,  called  upon  labor  to 
limit  its  demands  to  a  wage  increase  that 
would  be  offset  by  the  increase  in  pro- 
ductivity, on  the  condition  that  the  steel 
companies  agree  not  to  increase  prices. 

In  response  to  my  proposal  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald, the  president  of  the  United  Steel 
Workers,  said  tliat  he  wi.shed  I  would 
keep  my  nose  out  of  his  business.  My 
reply  was  that  this  was  the  publics 
business,  not  just  the  exclusive  business 
of  either  the  industry  or  the  union. 

I  ask  unammous  consent  to  have  the 
documents  referred  to  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Kefavver.  or  Tennessee.  Outlines 
New    Proposal     To    Prevent    a     FtRTHER 
Price  Increase  in  the  Steel  Industry 
Senator  Estes  Ketauver.  Democrat,  of  Ten- 
nessee,   outlined    a    new    proposal    today    to 
prevent  a  further  price  Increase  In  the  steel 
Industry    which    he    termed    the    bellwether 
of    the    economy      The    Senator    urged    con- 
sideration   of    this    proposal    by    Mr     Roger 
Blough.  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp    and  Mr    David  McDonald, 
president    of    the    United    Steel    Workers   of 
America. 

The  proposal  Is  that  the  union  offer  to 
limit  its  demand  for  a  wage  Increase  to  an 
amount  equal  to  the  average  Increase  in 
productivity  In  the  st«el  Industry  The  rate 
of  productivity  increase  could  be  deter- 
mined by  an  impartial  board.  But  this  of- 
fer would  be  conditioned  on  the  premise 
that  the  steel  companies  would  not  raise 
their  prices. 

The  Senator  pointed  out  that  if  the  union 
were  to  so  restrict  its  demands,  there  would 
be  no  increase  in  the  cost  of  steel  per  ton 
and  thus  no  justification  for  a  price  in- 
crease. If,  however,  despite  this  limited 
demand  by  the  union,  management  were 
then  to  raise  its  prices,  the  restriction  upon 
the  union  would  end.  and  it  could  properly 
seek  from  management  Its  fair  proportional 
share  of  the  price  increase  The  Senator 
virged  Mr  McDonald  to  make  such  a  pro- 
posal and  Mr  Blough  to  accept  it.  point- 
ing out  that  if  it  were  offered  and  then  re- 
jected, the  entire  country  would  know  on 
whose  shoulders  rests  the  responsibility  for 
any  further  contribution  to  the  inflationary 
movement 

The  Senator  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  President  in  his  Economic  Report 
had    urged    that   wage   increases   not   exceed 


Increases  in  productivity  "But."  said  the 
Senator.  "This  position  by  the  President  only 
goes  part  of  the  way.  since  it  ignores  the 
existence  of  the  demonstrated  power  of 
large  companies  in  concentrat-ed  industries 
to  make  price  Increases  substantially  greater 
than  the  increases  in  ciDst  resulting  from 
wage  advances." 

The  Senator  concluded  by  stating  that 
the  country  simply  cannot  afford  another 
increase  in  the  price  of  steel  which  would 
result  in  reduced  consumption  and  em- 
ployment, further  curtail  our  ability  to 
compete  in  world  markets,  add  further  hard- 
ship to  the  unorganized  workers  and  on  all 
persons  on  fixed  incomes,  such  as  retired 
individuals  and  salaried  workers. 

Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  Democrat,  of 
Tennessee,  made  the  following  announce- 
ment  today 

■'According  to  press  reports.  Mr  David  J 
McDonald,  president  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  was  asked  for  his  reac- 
tion to  my  proposal  that  the  steelworkers 
limit  their  wage  demands  to  the  average 
increase  In  productivity  in  the  steel  industry. 
provided  that  the  steel  companies  refrain 
from  raising  their  prices,  but  that  If  the 
companies  do  raise  their  prices  the  steel- 
workers  should  be  free  to  try  to  secure  their 
fair  share  of  the  price  increase 

Mr  McDonald  was  quoted  by  the  press  as 
stating  that  he  wished  Senator  Kefauver 
would  keep  his  nose  out  of  my  business  ' 
Mr  McDonald's  language  dramatizes  my 
position  exactly.  The  price  of  steel  is  not 
Just  Mr.  McDonald  s  business  It  is  not  Just 
the  business  of  Mr.  Roger  Blough.  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  United  States  St^el  Corp 
It  is  the  business  of  the  people  The  people 
of  this  country  can  ill  afford  the  further 
impetus  to  inflation  which  would  result  from 
another  increase  In  the  price  of  steel. 

"I  hope  that  McDonald,  for  whom  I  have 
the  highest  admiration,  will  give  my  pro- 
posal more  serious  consideration  As  Mr 
McDonald  must  realize,  inflation  Is  just  as 
hard  on  the  members  of  his  union  as  it  is 
on   people  everywhere" 

Mr  KEFAUVER  I  point  out  al.'^o 
that  the  President  of  the  United  St.ates. 
in  his  very  excellent  letter,  which  has 
been  placed  in  the  Record,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  responsibility  of  labor. 

He  points  out  quite  correctly  that  if 
there  is  no  increa.se  in  the  price  at  this 
time.  It  would  clearly  then  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  labor  to  limit  its  wage  de- 
mands next  year  to  an  amount  consistent 
with  continued  price  stability. 

The  President  has  acted  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  other  Presidents  and  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  free  world 

I  feel  that  the  Senatoi\s.  of  whom  my 
colleague  from  Tennessee  iMr  Gore! 
has  been  the  leader,  have  been  perform- 
ing a  similar  important  act  of  public 
service. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Tenne.ssee  foi-  hi.s  gen- 
erous references.  Since  both  he  and  his 
junior  colleague  have  been  cited  as  ex- 
amples of  those  unwilling  to  sugge.st  re- 
straint on  the  part  of  labor.  I  call  his 
attention  to  a  statement  I  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  debating  this  sub- 
ject on  August  22.  which  is  as  follows: 

steel  wages  are  a  bellwether,  too.  and 
should  not  bound  above  proper  and  reason- 
able comparable  levels.     By  refraining  from 


raising  prices  of  steel  in  October,  the  steel 
companies  would  improve  their  bargaining 
position  when  wage  negotiations  are  again 
undertaken  in  1962.  This  type  of  hold-the- 
hne  attitude  will  also  be  felt  in  other  in- 
dustry wage  negotiations,  particularly  those 
pertaining  to  ihe  autx>mobile  manufacturing 
industry. 

If  my  colleague  will  further  yield.  I 
wish  to  cite  also  a  statement  I  made  on 
the  same  date,  at  page  16682  of  the 
Record,  in  which  I  referred  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  utility-type  regulation  of  the 
steel  industry.    I  said : 

Few  would  want  to  do  this,  but  it  may  be 
necessary.  The  public  and  Government  must 
not  stand  idly  by  and  be  victimized  by  either 
big  business  or  big  labor,  or  both 

In  the  Record  of  August  29.  on  page 
17325.  IS  the  text  of  a  letter  from  me  to 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  in 
which  I  said  this: 

The  public  interest  is  involved,  then  in 
the  threatened  increase  In  steel  prices  Such 
an  increase  in  stee:  prices,  and  the  con- 
sequent unusually  favorable  profit  position 
of  the  steel  industry,  would  almost  auto- 
matically call  for  an  Increase  In  steel  wages 
next  July.  This  increase  in  wages  would, 
in  turn,  be  used  as  justification  for  anotlier 
round  of  price  increases. 

Later  in  the  letter  I  said: 

You  refer  to  my  suggestions  of  possible 
courses  of  action  by  the  Government  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  as  threats  to  the 
steel  Industry  Although  I  did  not  intend 
to  make  threats.  I  do  respectfully  suggest 
that  unless  big  industry  and  big  labor,  par- 
ticularly in  monopoly  controlled  but  basic 
industries,  are  able  to  exercise  self-restraint, 
then  action  by  the  Government,  regulatory 
or  otherwise,  within  the  framework  of  the 
free  enterprise  system,  will  be  n:?cessary  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  public  interest 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Tennessee  if  he  thinks  that  statement 
constitutes  a  complete  ignoring  of  the 
necessity  for  wape  increases  to  be  held 
in  restraint  in  this  basic  industry? 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  My  colleague  has 
asain  indicated  that  the  responsibility 
rests  on  the  shoulders  of  both  industry 
and  labor.  My  colleague  has  made  it 
veiT  clear  that  this  is  a  two-horse  team. 
m  which  labor  and  industiT  must  both 
cooperate. 

Mr.  GORE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr  GORE.  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
important  point  of  President  Kennedy's 
letter  is  that  in  this  basic  industry,  in 
which  the  wages  of  workers  are  favorable 
compared  with  the  wages  of  workers 
generally  in  the  United  States,  wage  in- 
creases and  additional  benefits  should 
be  negotiated  and  obtained,  if  obtained, 
within  the  structure  of  price  stability. 
This  I  believe  to  be  a  courageous  position 
for  the  President  to  take.  but.  I  think,  in 
the  circumstances,  a  necessar:  position 
and  a  necessary  condition  to  be  obtained 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  It.  The  distinguished  minority 
leader  had  much  to  say  about  so-called 
threats.  I  am  certain  that  no  Senator 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  intended  to  make 
any  threats.  A  discussion  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  steel  industrj-  and  of  the 
consequences  of  a  st^el  price  increase  can 
hardly  be  called  a  threat. 
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The  minority  leader,  on  page  2  of  his 
address,  said : 

The  first  threat  came  from  Senator  KEyAU- 
VER  and  was  stated  m  follows:  "The  proposi- 
tion which  I  wish  to  advance  Is  that  If  the 
steel  companies  do  raise  their  prices  In  a 
manner  similar  to  their  advances  of  recent 
years  and  If  there  exists  at  the  time  a  sub- 
stantial volume  of  unused  capacity,  such  ac- 
tion under  the  circumstances  which  I  shall 
describe  would  raise  the  serious  question  of 
whether  there  has  been  a  violation  of  the 
consent  order  entered  Into  In  1951  by  the 
steel  Industry  under  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission   Act." 

I  proceeded  to  describe  specific  cir- 
cumstances, which,  if  they  exist,  might, 
in  my  opinion,  raise  a  serious  question 
as  to  whether  that  decree  had  been  vio- 
lated. It  is  the  duty  of  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  discuss  circumstances  which 
might  indicate  a  violation  of  a  decree 
of  an  antitrust  agency.  I  feel,  particu- 
larly, that  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  I 
have  a  responsibility  for  so  doing.  I  do 
not  consider  carrying  out  that  respon- 
sibility to  be  a  threat. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
again  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  GORE.  Since  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  referred  to  the  consent 
decree,  I  believe  it  would  be  appropriate — 
if  I  may  have  the  Senator's  permission 
to  do  so — to  have  the  decree  printed  in 
the  Record,  for  public  information. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes.  The  Senator 
has  it  available,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decree 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrrrD  States  or  America  Before  Federal 
Trade  Commission — Docket  No.  5508 

(Commissioners:  James  M.  Mead,  Chair- 
man; William  A.  Ayres;  Lowell  B.  Mason; 
John  Carson;  Stephen  J.  Splngarn.) 

(In  the  matter  of  American  Iron  &  Steel 
Institute,  an  incorporated  tra,de  association. 
Its  directors  and  officers;  and  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  and  the  following  of  its  subsidi- 
aries, American  Bridge  Co.,  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co,  of  New  Jersey.  Carnegle- 
Illinois  Steel  Corp..  Columbia  Steel  Co.,  Ge- 
neva Steel  Co.,  National  Tube  Co.,  Tennessee 
Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co..  and  Virginia  Bridge 
Co.;  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  and  the  following 
of  its  subsidiaries,  Bethlehem  Pacific  Coast 
Steel  Corp.,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.;  Republic 
Steel  Corp.,  and  Its  controlled  company, 
Truscon  Steel  Co.;  the  American  Rolling  Mill 
Co  and  its  subsidiary,  Sheffield  Steel  Corp 
of  Ohio;  National  Steel  Corp.,  and  the  fol- 
lowing of  its  subsidiaries,  Weirton  Steel  Co. 
and  Great  Lakes  Steel  Co.;  InJand  Steel  Co., 
and  lis  subsidiary,  Milcor  Steel  Co.;  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.;  Jones  & 
Laughlln  Steel  Corp.;  Wheeling  Steel  Corp.; 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Corp.;  Crucible  Steel 
Co.  of  America;  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.;  Sharon 
Steel  Corp.;  Alan  Wood  Steel  Co. 

(Acme  Steel  Co.;  Agaloy  Tubing  Co.;  Alle- 
gheny Ludlum  Steel  Corp.;  American  Chain 
&  Cable  Co..  Inc.;  AUantic  Steel  Co.:  the 
Atlantic  Wire  Co.;  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
Tube  Co.;  Bliss  &  Laughlln,  Inc.;  Continen- 
tal-United Industries  Co.,  Inc.;  Buffalo  Bolt 
Co.;  Bundy  Tubing  Co.;  A  M.  Byers  Co.; 
the  Carpenter  Steel  Co.;  Central  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.;  Chicago  Steel  &  Wire  Co.:  Columbia 
Steel  &  Shafting  Oo.;  Columbia  Tool  Steel 
Co.;  Compreasd  Steel  Shafting  Co.;  Connors 


Steel  Co.;  Continental  Steel  Corp.;  Copper- 
weld  Steel  Co.;  the  Cuyahoga  Steel  h  Wire 
Co.;  Detroit  Steel  Corp.;  Henry  Dlsaton  & 
Sons,  Inc.;  Eastern  Stainless  Steel  Corp.; 
Edgewater  Steel  Co.;  Empire  Steel  Corp.; 
Firth  Sterling  Steel  &  Carbide  Corp  ;  Follans- 
bee  Steel  Corp.;  Fretz-Moon  Tube  Co.,  Inc.; 
Granite  City  Steel  Co.:  Griffin  Manufacturing 
Co.;  Harrisburg  Steel  Corp;  International 
Detrola  Corp.;  Joslyn  Manufacturing  &  Sup- 
ply Co  ;  Judson  Steel  Corp.;  Keystone  Drawn 
Steel  Co.;   Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

(Laclede  Steel  Co.;  Latrobe  Electric  Steel 
Co.;  Lukens  Steel  Co.;  the  Mahoning  Valley 
St.el  Co.;  the  Medart  Co  ;  Mercer  Tutje  & 
Manufacturing  Co.;  the  Mldvale  Co.;  Mol- 
trup  Steel  Products  Co.;  National  Standard 
Co.;  the  National  Supply  Co  :  Northwestern 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.;  Pacific  States  Steel  Corp  ; 
the  Phoenix  Iron  Co.;  Pittsburgh  Tool  Steel 
Wire  Co.;  Pittsburgh  Tiibe  Co  :  the  Pollak 
Steel  Co.:  Reeves  Steel  &  Manufacturing  Co.; 
John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Co  ;  Rotary  Blectrlc 
Steel  Co.;  the  Standard  Tube  Co  :  Superior 
Steel  Corp.;  Sweet's  Steel  Co.:  the  Thomas 
Steel  Co.;  the  Tlmken  Roller  Bearing  Co  ; 
Universal  Cyclof.^  Steel  Corp.;  Vanadium- 
Alloys  Steel  Co.  and  its  subsidiary.  Anchor 
Drawn  Steel  Co.;  Vulcan  Crucible  Steel  Co  ; 
Washington  Steel  Co^p  ;  Western  Automatic 
Machine  Screw  Co.;  Wheatland  Tube  Co.; 
Wisconsin  Steel  Co.;  Worth  Steel  Co.;  and 
Wyckoff  Steel  Co.) 

riNDINGS    AS    TO    THE    FACTS    AND    CONCLVSIONS 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  on  November  13.  1947,  Issued 
and  subsequently  served  Its  amended  com- 
plaint upon  the  respondents  named  In  the 
caption  hereof,  charging  them  with  the  use 
of  unfair  methods  of  competition  and  un- 
fair and  deceptive  acts  and  practices  in 
commerce,  In  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
that  Act.  After  the  filing  of  respondents' 
answers  to  said  complaint,  testimony  and 
other  evidence  in  support  of  the  allegations 
of  the  complaint  were  Introduced  before  a 
trial  examiner  of  the  Commission  thereto- 
fore duly  designated  by  It,  and  such  testi- 
mony and  other  evidence  were  duly  recorded 
and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Cormtussion. 
After  counsel  supporting  the  complaint 
rested  their  case,  a  proposal  for  the  settle- 
ment of  this  proceeding  was  submitted  by 
all  of  the  respondents  herein  except  those  as 
to  whom  the  Commission  has  df-termlnpd  the 
complaint  should  be  dismis."cd.  said  pro- 
posal for  settlement  having  been  accepted 
and  recommended  by  the  Director,  Bureau 
of  Antimonopoly,  and  the  Assistant  Director 
of  that  Bureau  and  Chief  of  the  DiviBlon  of 
Investigation  and  Litigation,  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission,  being  of  the  opinion 
that  said  proposal  for  settlement  provided 
for  an  adequate  and  appropriate  disposition 
of  this  proceeding,  and  that  it  would  be  In 
the  public  interest  to  accept  same,  on  June 
15.  1951,  entered  an  order  "tentativeuy  ac- 
cepting proposal  for  settlement;  rejecting 
previously  submitted  proposal  for  settle- 
ment; providing  for  the  Issuance  of  a  tenta- 
tive decision  and  affording  Interested  parties 
an  opportunity  to  file  memoranda  or  briefs 
with  respect  thereto;  denying  motion  for 
leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence;  with- 
drawing case  from  trial  examiner  and  clos- 
ing the  record  for  the  reception  of  evidence; 
and  dismissing  the  complaint  as  to  certain 
respondents"  and  Issued  its  tentative  deci- 
sion consisting  of  findings  as  to  the  facts, 
conclusion  and  order  to  cease  and  desist  in 
the  form  submitted  with  said  propoBal  for 
settlement.  No  reasons  having  been  pre- 
sented, within  the  time  provided  therefor, 
as  to  why  said  tentative  decision  should  not 
be  entered  as  the  Commission's  final  de- 
cision herein,  and  the  aforesaid  tentative 
order  becoming  by  its  terms  an  order  of  the 
Commission  upon  the  issuance  by  the  Com- 
mission of  said  tentative  decision  as  its  final 


decision  herein,  this  matter  came  on  for 
final  hearing  before  the  Commission  upon 
the  amended  complaint,  answers  thereto, 
testimony  and  other  evidence  In  support  of 
the  allegations  of  the  complaint,  and  the 
proposal  for  settlement,  which  by  agreement 
of  the  parties  was  amended  to  give  effect  to 
a  change  in  the  corpyorate  name  of  one  of 
the  respondents  and  to  correct  an  error  as 
to  the  State  of  incorporation  of  another  of 
the  corporate  respondents;  and  the  Commis- 
sion, having  duly  considered  the  matter  and 
being  now  fully  advised  In  the  premises, 
finds  that  this  proceeding  Is  In  the  Interest 
of  the  public  and  makes  this  Its  findings  as 
to  the  facts  and  Its  conclusion  drawn  there- 
from. 

FINDINGS   AS   TO    THE    F^CTS 

Paragraph  1 :  The  States  of  incorporation 
and  locations  of  an  office  or  principal  place 
of  business  of  the  following-named  cor- 
porate respondents  are,  respectively,  as 
follows: 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  New 
York.  350  Fifth   Avenue,   New  York.  NY. 

United  States  Steel  Corp  ,  New  Jersey,  71 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  of  New 
Jersey,  New  Jersey,  Rockefeller  Building, 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

United  States  Steel  Co.  (designated  In  the 
complaint  as  Carnegle-IUinols  Steel  Corp, 
but  which  corporate  name  was  changed  on 
December  30,  1950.  to  that  of  United  States 
Steel  Co.),  New  Jersey.  Carnegie  Building, 
Pittfibureh,  Pa. 

Columbia  Steel  Co  ,  Delaware,  Russ  Build- 
in^.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Geneva  Steel  Co  ,  Delaware.  Geneva.  Utah 

National  Tube  Co.,  New  Jersey,  Frick 
Bulldlnp,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  Ala- 
bama, Brown-Marx  Building,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Delaware,  Wil- 
mington. Del. 

Bethlehem  Pacific  C^ast  Steel  Corp  .  Dela- 
ware, 20th  and  Illinois  Streets,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co  ,  Pennsylvania.  Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

Republic  Steel  Corp  ,  New  Jersey,  Republic 
Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Truscon  Steel  Co.,  Michigan,  Republic 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Youngstown  Sheet  h  Tube  Co.,  Ohio, 
Stambaugh   Building.  Youngstown.   Ohio. 

Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel  Corp..  Pennsyl- 
vania, Jones  &  Laughlin  Building,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa. 

Armco  Steel  Corp.  (name  formerly  the 
American  Rolling  Mill  Co.),  Ohio,  703  Curtis 
Street,  Middletown,  Ohio. 

Sheffield  Steel  Corp.  of  Ohio,  Ohio,  Shef- 
field Station,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

National  Steel  Corp.,  Delaware,  Grant 
Building,  Pitt-sburgh.   Pa. 

Weirton  Steel  Co.,  West  Virginia,  Weirton, 
W.  Va. 

Great  Lakes  Steel  Corp  ,  Delaware,  E>etroit, 
Mich. 

Inland  Steel  Co  ,  Delaware.  38  South  Dear- 
born Street.  Chicago,  111. 

Inland  Steel  Products  Co.  (name  formerly 
Milcor  Steel  Co.),  Delaware,  38th  and  Burn- 
ham  Streets,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Wheeling  Steel  Corp.,  Delaware.  Wheeling. 
W    Va. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Corp..  Colorado. 
Continental  Oil  Building.  Denver,  Colo. 

Claymont  Steel  Corp.  (name  formerly 
Worth   Steel   Co  ) ,   Delaware,   Claymont,  Del. 

Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America,  New  Jersey, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Co  ,  Pennsylvania.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. 

Sharon  Steel  Corp.,  Pennsylvania,  Sharon. 
Pa 

Alan  Wood  Steel  Corp..  Pennsylvania,  Con- 
shohocken.  Pa. 
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Acme  Steel  Co  ,  Illinois,  2840  Archer  Ave- 
nue. Chicago,  111 

Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corp.,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Brackenrldge,  Pa. 

American  Chain  &  Cable  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,   230  Park  Avenue,   New   York,   NY. 

Atlantic  Steel  Co.,  Delaware,  Pulton 
County,  Ga. 

The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Tube  Co  ,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Beaver  Falls.  Pa. 

Bliss  &  Laughlin,  Inc  ,  Delaware,  Harvey, 
111. 

Contlnent-l  Copper  &  Steel  Industries, 
Inc  (name  formerly  Continental-United  In- 
dustries Co,  Inc.).  Delaware,  345  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y. 

BufTalo  Eclipse  Corp  (name  formerly  Buf- 
falo Bolt  Co  ) ,  New  York.  North  Tonawanda. 
NY 

A  M  Byers  Co  ,  Pennsylvania,  Clark  Build- 
ing. Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

The  Carpenter  Steel  Co..  New  Jersey,  101 
West  Bern  Street,  Reading,  Pa. 

Central  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Columbia  Steel  &  Shafting  Co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. East  Carnegie.  Pa. 

Columbia  Tool  Steel  Co  .  lUlnols.  Lincoln 
Hlghwav  and  State  Street.  Chicago  Heights, 
111. 

Compressed  Steel  Shafting  Co  ,  Massachu- 
setts. 1587  Hyde  Park  Avenue,  Readville, 
Mass. 

Coiinors  Steel  Co  ,  Delaware,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Continental  Steel  Corp  ,  Indiana,  Koko- 
mo  Ind. 

Copperweld  Steel  Qo..  Pennsylvania,  War- 
ren. Ohio. 

The  Cayahoga  Steel  &  Wire  Co  ,  Ohio. 
Longwood  Avenue.  Maple  Heights,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

Detroit  Steel  Corp.,  Michigan,  1026  South 
Oakwood    Avenue,    Detroit.    Mich. 

Henry  Disston  &  Sons.  Inc  .  Pennsylvania. 
Tacor.y,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Edgewater  Steel  Co  .  Pennsylvania.  Bor- 
ough of  Oakmont,  Allegheny  County.  Pa. 

Fnrth  Sterling  Steel  &  Carbide  Corp  .  Penn- 
sylvania. McKeesport,  Pa. 

Follansbce  Steel  Corp  ,  Delaware.  Third 
and  Liberty  Avenues,  Pittsbtirgh.  Pa. 

Fretz-Moon  Tube  Co  ,  Inc  ,  Pennsylvania, 
Borough  of  East  Butler,  Pa. 

Granite  City  Steel  Co  ,  Delaware.  20th  and 
Madison   Avenues,  Granite   City,   111. 

Griffln  Manufacturing  C<i  .  Pennsylvania. 
Cherry  and  Union  Streets.  Erie,  Pa. 

Newport  Steel  Corp.  (name  formerly  In- 
ternational Detrola  Corp).  Indiana,  Beard 
Avenue  at   Chatfield.  Detroit  Mich. 

Joslyn  Manufactiu-inc  &  Supply  Co  ,  Illi- 
nois.   20    North    Wacker    Drive.    Chicago.    111. 

Judson  Steel  Corp..  California,  4200  East- 
shore  Highway,  Emeryville.  Calif. 

Keystone  Drawn  Steel  Co  .  Pennsylvania. 
Spring  City,  Pa. 

Kevstone  Steel  &  Wire  Co  .  Illinois.  Peoria. 
111. 

Laclede  Steel  Co  .  Missouri,  Arcade  Build- 
ing, St    Louis,  Mo. 

Latrobe  Electric  Steel  Co  ,  Pennsylvania, 
Latrobe,   Pa. 

Lukens  Steel  Co,  Pennsylvania,  Coates- 
ville.  Pa. 

Mahoning  Valley  Steel  Qo  ,  Ohio,  Nlles, 
Ohio. 

The  Medart  Co..  Missouri,  100  Potomac 
Street,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Mercer  Tube  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dela- 
ware, 200  Clark  Avenue,  Sharon.  Pa. 

The  Mldvale  Co,  Delaware,  4320  Wlssa- 
hickon  Avenue.  Nicetown,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Moltrup  Steel  Products  Co..  Pennsylvania, 
Beaver  Falls.  Pa. 

National-Standard  Co.,  Michigan,  Niles, 
Mich. 

The  National  Supply  Qo..  Pennsylvania,  330 
Grant  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Northwestern  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Illinois, 
Sterling,  111. 

Pacific  States  Steel  Corp.,  California,  Nlles, 

Calif. 

Pittsburgh  Tool  Steel  Wire  Co.,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mouaca.  Pa. 

Pittsburgh  Tube  Co..  Delaware.  323 
Fourth  Avenue.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Pollak  Steel  Co..  Ohio,  820  Temple  Bar 
Building.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Reeves  Steel  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ohio, 
Do\er.  Ohio. 

John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Co.,  New  Jersey, 
640   South   Broad  Street.   Trenton.   N.J. 

Rotary  Electric  Steel  Co..  Delaware.  21400 
Mound  Riad.  Warren  Township,  Mich. 

The  Standard  Tube  Co.,  Michigan.  14600 
Woodward  Ave  ,  Highland  Park.  Mich. 

Superior  Steel  Corp..  Virginia,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa. 

Sweet's  Steel  Co  .  Pennsylvania.  Williams- 
port,  Pa. 

The  Thomas  Steel  Co  ,  Ohio.  Warren,  Ohio. 

The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co  ,  Ohio,  1835 
Deubcr   Avenue.    SW..   Canton,   Ohio. 

Universal-Cyclops  Steel  Corp..  Pennsylva- 
nia, BridgevUie.  Pa, 

Vanadiimi-Alloys  Steel  Co..  Pennsylvania. 
Latrobe,  Pa. 

Anchor  Drawn  Steel  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  La- 
trobe. Pa 

Vulcan-Crucible  Steel  Co..  Pennsylvania, 
Allqulppa.  Pa. 

The  Western  Automatic  Machine  Screw 
Co  .  Connecticut.  900  Poster  Avenue,  Elyrla, 
Ohio. 

Wheatland  Tube  Co.  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa 

Wisconsin  Steel  Co..  Illinois,  180  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

Wyckoff  Steel  Co..  Pennsylvania,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The  above-listed  corporations  are  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  respondents. 

The  Commission  has  dismissed  this  pro- 
ceeding as  to  the  respondent,  the  Phoenix 
Iron  Co  .  a  Pennsylvania  corporation  with  its 
office  and  principal  place  of  business  at  121 
Bridge  Street.  Phoenixville.  Pa.,  which,  on 
September  30.  1947.  sold  all  of  it*  steel  pro- 
ducing facilities  and  withdrew  permanently 
from  the  business  of  producing  and  selling 
steel  products. 

Tlie  Commission  has  also  dismissed  this 
proceeding  as  to  respondent  E.  S  Liquldat- 
u-.g  Co.  ilormerly  Empire  Steel  Corp  ) ,  an 
C  hio  corporation  with  its  office  and  principal 
place  of  busmess  in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  which 
Is  in  the  process  of  dissolution. 

The  record  does  not  show  that  the  fol- 
lowing-named respondent  companies  have 
participated  in  the  practices  hereinafter 
found,  and  they  are  not  included  hereinafter 
in  the  term.  res{X)ndent6: 

Agaloy  Tubing  Co  .  Inc  .  New  Jersey,  Wheel 
Street.  Springfield.  Ohio. 

American  Bridge  Co  .  New  Jersey,  Prick 
Building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Atlantic  Wire  Co,  Connecticut.  No.  1 
Church  Street.  Branfcrd.  Conn 

Bundy  T^^bing  Co  .  Michigan,  Hern  at 
Sprlnefi-ld  Detroit,  Mich. 

Chicago  Steel  &  Wire  Co  ,  Illinois.  10267 
Torrence  Avenue  Chicago.  Ill 

East/rrn  Stainless  Steel  Corp.,  Maryland. 
Baltimore,  Md 

Harrisburg  Steel  Corp  ,  Pennsylvania,  Har- 
risburg.  Pa. 

Virginia  Bridge  Co  ,  New  Jersey,  Roanoke. 
Va. 

Washington  Steel  Corp.,  Pennsylvania. 
Washington.  Pa. 

Paragraph  2;  With  the  exception  of  the 
American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  the  re- 
spondents, or  one  or  more  of  their  respective 
subsidiaries  named  in  paragraph  1.  are 
engaged  In  the  production,  sale  and  distri- 
bution of  one  or  more  of  the  steel  products 
listed  below,  and.  In  the  course  of  the  sale 
and  distribution  thereof,  each  of  them  com- 


petes with  others  of  said  respondents,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  competlon  may  have 
been  restrained,  lessened  or  destroyed  by 
the  acts,  practices,  methods,  policies  and 
oUier  matters  hereinafter  described,  and 
each  of  them  in  the  regular  course  and  con- 
duct of  its  business  sells  and  delivers  one 
or  more  of  such  steel  products  or  causes 
them  to  be  sold  and  delivered  or  transports 
them  or  causes  them  to  be  transported  from 
the  State  in  which  such  steel  products  are 
produced  to  purchasers  thereof  at  loca- 
tions outside  the  State  in  which  such 
steel  products  are  produced  and  each  of 
them  regularly  has  maintained  and  now 
maintains  a  constant  course  of  trade  and 
commerce  in  one  or  more  steel  products  in 
and  among  various  States  of  the  United 
States  and  Is  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce within  the  meaning  and  intent  of 
Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act. 

The  following  steel  products  (not  includ- 
ing stainless  steel  products)  are  involved  in 
this  proceeding: 

Alloy  Steel:  Ingots,  billets,  blooms,  slabs, 
bar  shapes,  hot-rolled  strip,  cold-rolled  strip, 
hot-rolled  bars,  cold-finished  bars,  plates, 
standard  structural  shapes,  seamless  me- 
chanical tubing,  seamless  pressure  tubing. 

Bars,  carbon:  hot-rolled  and  small  shapes, 
relnforcinc  (new  billet),  reinforcing  (rail 
steel',  cold-finished,  merchant  (rail  steel), 

CU.d  Steel.  Nickel,  Inconel,  Monel.  carbon 
plates. 

High-strength  low  alloy:  Hot-rolled  sheets. 
cold-rolled  sheets,  galvanized  sheets,  hot- 
roiled  strip,  cold-rolled  strip,  bars  and  small 
shapes,  plates,  standard  structural  shapes, 
w.de  fiuiige  beams. 

Pipe  and  tubing:  Pipe,  Including  oil 
country,  seamless  mechanical  tubing,  seam- 
less pressure  tubing,  mechanical  electric- 
weld  tubing. 

Plates,  structural,  carbon :  Plates,  floor 
plates,  stiiudard  6tructtir;U  shapes,  wide 
fiange  beams,  sheet   piling,  bearing  piles. 

Rails  and  railroad  accessories:  Light  (new 
billet  I     light   i  rail  steel  i .  track  spikes. 

Semifinished,  carbon:  Ingots  (forging), 
billets,  blooms,  slabs  ireroUing  quality  i .  bil- 
lets, blooms,  slabs  (forging  quality),  skelp, 
tube  rounds,  wire  rods. 

Sheets,  carbon:  Hot-rolled,  18  gage  and 
heavier,  hot-rolled  annealed,  19  gage  and 
lighter,  cold-rolled,  galvanized,  enameling, 
long  ternes.  electrical. 

Strip  carbon:  Hot-rolled,  cold-rolled,  elec- 
trical, coils,  tin.  lerne  and  black  plate. 

Tool  steel. 

Wire  and  related  products:  Manufacturers 
bright  (low  carbon  I.  spring  (high  carbon  >. 
nails  and  staples,  merchant  quality  wire, 
barbed  wire,  woven  fence,  bale  ties,  fence 
posts,  fiat  wire. 

The  term  "steel  products"  as  hereinafter 
used  shall  be  deemed  to  mean  some  or  all 
of  such  steel  products. 

Paragraph  3 :  Each  respondent,  through  its 
direct  membership  or  through  the  member- 
ship of  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  or  Its  par- 
ent corporation,  or  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
of  Its  parent  corporation,  as  of  July  1.  1947, 
actively  participated  in  or  supported,  in  co- 
operation with  other  respondents,  the  re- 
spondent institute  and  its  plans,  programs 
and  activities. 

The  steel  Industry  is  one  of  the  basic  In- 
dustries of  the  Nation.  At  the  time  that 
the  amended  complaint  was  filed,  the  pro- 
ducer respondents  In  the  aggregate  produced 
and  sold  more  than  85  percent  of  the  steel 
products  that  were  produced  and  sold  In  the 
United  States.  Such  producer  respondents 
include  substantially  all  of  the  corporate 
members  of  the  respondent  Institute  which 
own.  control  or  operate  steel  producing  fa- 
cilities In  the  United  States.  Steel  products 
which  they  produce  and  sell  are  regularly 
used  In  the  production  of  automobiles,  agri- 
cultural  implements,  tools  and   machinery. 
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hardware,  plumbing  supplies,  metal  cans  and 
containers,  railroad  equipment,  homes, 
buildings,  public  buildings,  bridges,  dams, 
and  other  products  and  things,  and  are  of 
sieat  importance  to  the  public  generally. 
The  Federal,  State  and  municipal  govern- 
ments of  the  Nation  purchase  large  quan- 
tiiies  of  steel  products  annually. 

Paragraph  4:  Respondents,  from  the  close 
of  NRA  in  May  1935  (or.  if  organized  there- 
after, from  the  respective  dates  of  then 
organization),  to  the  issuance  of  the 
amended  complaint  in  this  matter  on  No- 
vember 13,  1947,  in  connection  with  the  in- 
terstate sale  of  steel  products,  have  engaged 
in  the  acts  and  practices  as  set  out  in  the 
following  paragraphs,  paragraph  5  through 
paragraph  21.  In  making  the  following 
findings,  the  Commission  recognizes  that 
some  of  the  respondents  may  not  have  en- 
gaged in  all  the  separate  acts,  practices, 
methods  and   policies   hereinafter  described. 

Paragraph  5:  Steel  products  are,  and  for 
many  years  have  been,  manufactured  and 
sold  in  many  tliousands  of  different  com- 
binations of  size,  gage,  chemical  composi- 
tion, finish,  quality,  and  other  characteris- 
tics. The  respondent  institute,  some  of  the 
producer  respondents,  and  also  \-,irious  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies — among  them  tlie 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Army 
Bureau  of  Ordnance,  the  Society  of  Atitomo- 
tive  Engineers,  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials,  and  the  .American  Society 
for  Metals — have  for  many  years  studied  the 
various  qualities,  grades,  and  tises  of  steel 
and  steel  products  and  have  classified  and 
described  and  published  information  con- 
cerning the  various  steel  prodticts  and  their 
nature  and  characteristics.  In  large  part. 
the  information  so  published  consists  of 
analytical  statements  of  matters  which  have 
been  developed  and  established  over  the 
years  through  usage,  custom,  and  practice 
among  steel  producers  and  users.  Tech- 
nical committee  of  the  respondent  institute 
have  also  developed  and  published  informa- 
tion concerning  many  new  steels  which  has 
been  made  available  to  the  consuming  public 

Paragraph  6:  Steel  products  are  commonly 
classified  into  product  groups  related  to  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  product,  such  as  bars, 
-Structural  shapes,  plates,  and  sheets.  Prod- 
uct grotips  are  generally  subdivided  between 
carbon  steel  products  and  alloy  steel  prod- 
ucts. Each  steel  product  grotip  has  a  com- 
mon name  which  is  generally  understood 
and  used  not  only  hy  steel  producers,  but 
also  by  steel  coiisumers.  Similarly,  there 
are  common  names  and  commonly  accepted 
standards  for  all  significant  variations  in 
steel  product  classifications.  The  names  and 
standards  thus  used  by  steel  producers  and 
steel  consumers  have  been  developed,  im- 
proved, and  made  more  precise  and  useful 
by  technical  committees  of  the  respondent 
Institute  and  by  other  public  and  private 
agencies  such  as  those  named  or  referred 
to  above  in  paragraph  5  In  selling  their 
respective  steel  products,  steel  producers, 
including  the  producer  respondents,  have 
long  made  use  of  such  common  names  and 
standards. 

Paragraph  7:  Generally  speaking,  the  an- 
nounced price  of  any  particular  steel  prod- 
uct is  made  up  of  two  principal  elements 
The  first  is  the  "base  price"  or  "price  bn.se." 
which  is  the  announced  price  of  a  defined 
cla.ssification  of  products.  The  other  ele- 
ment consists  of  the  "extras "  and  "deduc- 
tion" announced  as  additions  to  or  deduc- 
tions from  the  isase  price  in  respect  of 
certain    variations    of   the   steel    product. 

Paragraph  8:  Respondents,  through  com- 
mittees of  respondent  institute  and  other- 
wise, defined  and  described  the  limits  of 
steel  product  groups.  The  respondents  used 
and  followed  those  definitions  and  descrip- 
tions in  the  pricing  of  the  products  sold 
by  them,  respectively. 


Paragraph  9:  Respondents,  through,  com- 
mittees of  respondent  institute,  defined  and 
described  the  ranges  of  steel  products  within 
product  groups.  The  respondents  used  and 
followed  those  definitions  and  descriptions 
in  determining  what  products  would  b*  sold 
by  them,  respectively,  at  base  prices  witiiout 
any  extra  ciiarge  or  deduction. 

Paragraph  10:  Respondents,  through  Com- 
mittees of  respondent  institute,  classified 
ranges  of  products,  quantities  and  seryices. 
The  respondent  used  and  followed  such  iclas- 
siflcations  in  their  respective  price  announce- 
ments as  the  definitions  and  descriptions  of 
products  and  services  for  which  extra  chfirges 
or  deductions  would  be  made.  ' 

Paragraph  11:  The  "base  prices"  ancj  the 
extri's"  and  "deductions"  announced  [by  a 
respondent  as  applicable  to  any  partlctilar 
product  at  any  particular  place  and  time 
I  as  distinguished  from  the  prices  at  fjhich 
steel  products  were  actually  sold)  were 
nearly  always  the  same  as  those  announced 
as  applicable  to  steel  products  of  the  feame 
classification  at  the  same  time  and  place 
by    other   respondents. 

Par.igraph  12:  Prior  to  1940,  respondents 
jointly  compiled  with  respect  to  various 
steel  products  average  industrywide  costs 
of  performing  the  operations  necess;ufy  to 
produce  prtxlucts  not  within  the  rartge  of 
products  sold  at  base  prices,  the  costs  of 
performing  services  other  than  those  in- 
cluded in  the  production  and  handling  of 
products  sold  at  base  prices,  and  averaged 
industrywide  cost,s  of  producing  and  han- 
dling steel  products  in  quantities  different 
from  those  sold  at  base  prices.  Tne  attunl 
costs  of  performing  these  different  functions 
varied  from  mill  to  mill  depending  upoia  the 
efficiency  of  the  mill  and  varied  from  time 
to  time  depending  upon  tlie  size  of;  the 
partictilar  product  rtin  and  other  [  cost 
fa'.'tors.  1 

Paragraph  13:  The  "extras"  or  "deduc- 
tions" factors  as  announced  by  respondents 
were  nearly  always  tlie  same  during  any 
gi\en  period  of  tlnie  for  any  service,  char- 
acteristic or  quantity.  Whenever  the  afore- 
said averaged  industrywide  cost  factors  re- 
lating to  different  services  or  differences  in 
material,  nece.ssary  to  produce  different 
services,  quantities  or  characteristics,  were 
compiled,  they  have  been  used  by  respond- 
ents as  a  basis  for  determining  and[  an- 
nouncing their  extra  charges  to  be  addfcd  to 
or  deductions  to  be  made  from  their  "base" 
or  "base  prices  " 

Paragraph  14:  Each  respondent  in  its 
annovincements  of  base  prices  has  specified, 
not  only  an  amount  in  terms  of  doUara  and 
cents  for  a  specified  steel  product,  btit  has 
also  specified  that  stich  amount  was  ap- 
plicable to  such  product  at  a  specified  geo- 
graphical point.  Such  geographical  point 
or  points  were  commonly  referred  to  and 
used  as  "ba-slng  points."  Each  respondent 
did  not  necessarily  announce  prices  at  each 
of  the  points,  but  each  did  announce  prices 
at  or  announce  a  willingness  to  equalize  its 
prices  with  prices  announced  at  certain  of 
these  points  Furthermore,  in  numerous 
instances,  some  respondents  did  not  in  their 
price  announcements  specify  that  their 
base'  or  "base  prices  '  had  application  at 
one  or  more  geographical  points  at  l»hich 
they  produced  for  sale  and  from  which  they 
shipped  steel  products. 

Paragraph  15:  Respondents  quoted  their 
prices  of  steel  products  on  a  basis  of  what 
they  would  cost  the  purchasers  thereof  at 
delivery  points.  These  delivered  quotations 
were,  with  exceptions,  calculated  by  adding 
to  the  base  price  plus  extras  or  mintis  de- 
ductions, a  freight  factor  to  the  pla<e  of 
delivery  from  the  basing  point  neRrest 
freightwlse    to    the    place    of    delivery. 

Paragraph  16:  Respondents,  through  the 
respondent  institute,  collected  and  compiled 
lists  of  freight  rate  factors,  which  included 


freight  rate  factors  from  certain  of  the 
basing  points  to  many  of  the  consuming 
points  for  steel  products.  These  lists  of 
freight  rate  factors  were  printed  in  the  form 
of  books  designated  freight  rate  books  which 
were  sold  to  the  respondents  and  others  by 
the  respondent  institute  for  use  in  calcu- 
lating the  amount  to  be  added  to  the  base 
price  plus  extras  or  minus  deductioJis  to  di-- 
termlne  the  delivered  qtiotation  The  freight 
rate  tariffs  published  by  the  common  carriers 
are  complex.  Due  to  these  complexities,  in- 
cluding alternate  routes,  switching  charges, 
etc  .  experts  In  the  field  will  often  arrive 
at  different  rates  for  the  same  shipment. 
Respondents,  by  the  use  of  tliese  books, 
could  quote,  and  generally  did  quot«,  iden- 
tical amounts  for  the  delivery  cost  factor  of 
their  delivered  quotations. 

Paragraph  17:  Beginning  during  the  period 
of  the  NRA  steel  code  and  continuing 
until  the  time  of  the  complaint  herein,  re- 
spondent sellers  have  Imposed  a  charge  equal 
to  35  percent  of  the  applicable  all  rail 
freight  rate  to  the  railroad  freight  station 
nearest  to  the  point  of  use  of  purchasers 
desiring  to  use  truck  facilities  for  the  trans- 
portation of  steel  products  when  delivery 
was  taken  at  the  plant. 

Paragraph  18:  Beginning  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  NRA  Steel  Code  and  continuing 
until  the  time  of  the  complaint  herein  pro- 
ducer respondents  have  used  arbitrary  iden- 
tical switching  charges  on  purchases  of  steel 
products  for  delivery  at  basing  points 
Tliese  charges  were  made  in  lieu  of  actual 
switching  charges  and  in  some  instances 
were  more  than,  and  in  other  instances  less 
than,  the  actual  switching  charges.  In  most 
cases,  stich  actual  switching  charges  were 
practically  impossible  to  determine  in 
advance. 

Paragraph  19:  Respondents,  through  the 
traffic  committee  of  the  respondent  insti- 
tute, attempted  to  restrict  the  extension  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  the 
fabrication  In  transit  privileges  available  to 
purchasers  of  steel  products. 

Paragraph  20:  Producer  respondents  which 
bid  for  governmental  business  in  many  In- 
stances have  made  identical  delivered  quota- 
tions for  steel  products  to  governmental 
agencies.  State  and  Federal  Tliese  identi- 
ca'  quotations  have  been  made  in  sealed 
bids  submitted  to  State  and  Federal  agen- 
cies, each  bidder  representing,  expressly  or 
impliedly,  that  Its  sealed  bid  was  made  on 
the  basis  of  indepeiident  action  without 
knowledge  of  the  price,  terms,  and  condi- 
tions of  sale  which  other  bidders  would  sub- 
mit, except  knowledge  of  the  previous  prices 
and  terms,  methods  and  practices  of  selling 
of  other  potential  bidders  Stich  identity 
has  prevailed  in  the  submission  of  bids,  with 
respect  to  any  given  delivery  point,  although 
the  place  of  production  of  the  steel  prod- 
ucts, proposed  for  delivery  to  such  point, 
varied  widely  among  the  respondent  bidders 
Use  of  the  acts,  practices,  methods,  and  pol- 
icies hereinbefore  found  and  described  pro- 
moted and  otherwise  contributed  to  such 
identity.  The  calculation  of  these  quot.i- 
tions  involved  the  use  of  identical  base 
prices,  extra  charges,  terms  and  conditions 
of  sale,   basing  points   and   delivery   charges 

Paragraph  21:  On  June  6.  1935,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  adopted 
a  formal  resolution  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
which  they  ratified  a  similar  resolution 
adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of  re- 
spondent Institute  on  June  3.  1935.  to  the 
effect  that  each  of  said  members  declared  its 
intention  of  maintaining  as  stated  therein 
the  standards  of  fair  competition  which 
had  been  described  in  the  NRA  Steel  Code 
The  standards  of  fair  competition  thus  re- 
ferred to  provided  for  and  included  the  prac- 
tices which  are  hereinbefore  described  lu 
paragraphs  5  through  20. 
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The  resolution  of  June  3,  1935,  referred  to 
above  is  quoted  as  follows : 

"Whereiis  the  chairman  of  the  NatlonaJ 
ludU'^trial  Recovery  Board  hae  Issued  a  state- 
ment with  regard  to  the  decision  of  the 
US  Supreme  Court  in  the  Schechter  Poultry 
Corporation  case  in  which  he  expressed  the 
hope  'that  all  employers  heretofore  oper- 
etmg  under  approved  codes  and  all  their 
employees  will  coof>erate  In  maintaining 
those  standards  of  fair  competition  in  com- 
mercial and  labor  relations  which  have  been 
written  Into  the  codes  w"jth  practically  uni- 
versal sanction,  and  which  represent  a  united 
effort  to  eliminate  dishonest,  fraudulent 
trade  practices  and  unfair  competition  in 
overworking  and  underpaying  labor';  there- 
fore be  It 

'Rrsolved.  That  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  sentiment  of  the  lx)ard  of  directors  of 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  that 
the  individual  members  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry,  acting  voluntarily,  during 
the  present  uncertainty,  maintain  the  pres- 
ent rates  of  pay  and  maximum  hours  of 
labor  and  the  standards  of  fair  competition 
which  are  set  forth  in  the  steel  code,  and 
that  the  members  of  the  industry  continue 
to  protect  the  employees'  rights  of  collective 
bargaining" 

The  resolution  of  June  6,  1935,  referred  to 
above  is  quoted  as  follows : 

"Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  In  general  meeting  as- 
sembled this  6th  day  of  June  1935,  hereby 
unanimously  ratify  the  resolution  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  adopted  June  3  1935.  and  each  of 
us  hereby  declares  that  the  company  which 
he  represents  is  in  f.ivor  of  supporting  the 
position  taken  by  such  resolution  and  that 
It  is  the  intention  of  such  company,  acting 
Individually  and  voluntarily,  insofar  as  it 
may  do  so,  during  the  present  uncertainty 
to  maintain  the  present  rates  of  pay  and 
maximum  hours  of  labor  and  the  standards 
of  fair  competition  which  are  described  In 
the  steel  code,  and  that  such  company  will 
continue  to  protect  the  employees'  rights 
of  collective  bargaining  " 

At  said  meeting  held  on  June  6.  1935, 
among  those  present  were  officers  of  t!ie  re- 
spondent Institute  and  an  ofUcer  or  repre- 
sentative of  each  of  the  following  of  its 
members-  Alan  Wood  Steel  Co  ,  Armco  Steel 
Corp.,  Atlantic  Steel  Co..  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.,  A  M.  Bycrs  Co.,  Columbia  Steel  &  Shaft- 
ing Co  ,  Edgewater  Steel  Co  ,  Fnrth  Sterling 
Steel  &  Carbide  Corp.,  Granite  City  Steel 
Co.,  Inland  Steel  Co.,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Corp  ,  Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co  ,  Laclede 
Steel  Co  ,  the  Midvale  Co  ,  Moltrup  Steel 
Products  Co..  National  Steel  Corp  .  Pittsburgh 
Tube  Co..  Republic  Steel  Corp  ,  The  Tlmken 
Roller  Bearing  Co.,  United  States  Steel  Corp  , 
Vulcjin-Cruclble  Steel  Co.,  'WheeUng  Steel 
Corp  ,  Wyckofl  Steel  Co.,  the  Yuungstown 
Sheet  k  Tube  Co. 

In  addition  to  those  named  above,  there 
were  also  present  at  said  meetltig  an  officer 
or  representative  of  each  of  the  following  re- 
spondents Which  were  not  members  of  the 
respondent  institute  on  June  6.  1935:  The 
Anxerican  Steel  &  Wire  Co,  of  New  Jersey. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp..  United  States  Steel 
Co.  (designated  In  the  complaint  as  Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel  Corp  .  but  which  cor- 
porate name  was  changed  on  Decemt>er  30. 
1950,  to  that  of  United  States  Steel  Cto  ) , 
Columbia  Steel  Co..  Great  Lakes  Steel  Co  . 
Lukens  Steel  Co.,  Mahoning  Valley  Steel  Co  . 
National  Tube  Co.,  Northwestern  Steel  & 
Wire  Co  ,  Sheffield  Steel  Corp  of  Ohio,  Ten- 
nessee Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co..  Truscon 
Steel  Co.,  and  Wlerton  Steel  Co. 

Paragraph  22:  The  acts  and  practices  here- 
inbefore described  and  found,  taken  together 
and  under  the  circumstances  stated,  have 
tended  to  lessen  competition,  are  oppressive 
to  the  public  Interest  and  unfair  within  the 


Intent  and   meaning   of   the   Federal   Trade 
Commission  Act. 

CONCl-tTSION 

The  acts  and  practices  hereinbefore 
described  and  found,  if  not  checked,  would 
unduly  suppress  competition.  Therefore,  the 
public  interest  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  require  that 
the  respondents  should  be  restrained  as  pro- 
vided in  the  annexed  order. 
By  the  Commission 
L  SEAL  J  jAs    M.  Mead, 

ChairmaT) 
Issued  August  10,  1951. 
Attest: 

D.  C.  Daniel, 

Secretary. 


U.-.iTED  States  of  America.  Before  Ffder-^l 
Trade  Commission— IXxtket  No  5508, 
Order  To  Cease  and  Desist 

(Commissioners:  James  M.  Mead,  Chair- 
man, Wiiliam  A.  A>Tes,  Lowell  B.  Mason. 
John  Carson,  Stephen  J    Spingarn  ) 

( In  the  matter  of  American  Iron  &  Steel 
Institute,  an  lncorj>orated  trade  association. 
Us  d'.rectors  and  officers;  and  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  and  the  following  of  its  subsid- 
iaries. American  Bridge  Co  .  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co  of  New  Jer.-^ey.  Carnegie- 
Illinois  Steel  Corp.,  Columbia'  Steel  Co  . 
Geneva  Steel  Co.,  National  Tube  Co.,  Ten- 
nessee Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  and  Vir- 
ginia Bridge  Co.;  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp  and 
the  following  of  its  subsidiaries,  Bethlehem 
Pacific  Coast  Steel  Corp.,  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co  .  Republic  Steel  Corp  and  its  controlled 
company,  Truscon  Steel  Co  ;  the  American 
Rolling  Mill  Co.  and  Its  subsidiary.  She.-Seld 
Steel  Corp.  of  Ohio;  National  Steel  Corp.  and 
the  following  of  its  subsidiaries.  Weirton 
Steel  Co.  and  Great  Lakes  Steel  Co  :  Inland 
Steel  Co.  and  its  subsidiary.  Milcor  Steel  Co  : 
the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.;  Jones  & 
Laughlm  Steel  Corp  ;  Wheeling  Steel  Corp.; 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Corp  ;  Crucible  Steel 
Co  (if  America;  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co  ;  Sharon 
Steel  Corp.;  Alan  Wood  Steel  Co. 

(Acme  Steel  Co;  Apaloy  Tubing  Co;  Al- 
legheny Ludlum  Steel  Corp  :  American 
Chain  &  Cable  Co.,  Inc  ;  Atlantic  Steel  Co  ; 
the  Atlantic  Wire  Co  :  the  Babcock  &  Wil- 
cox Tube  C)  ;  Bliss  &  Laughlin,  Inc  :  Con- 
tinental-United Industries  Co.,  Inc  ;  Buf- 
falo Bolt  Co.:  Bundy  Tubing  Co.;  A  M 
Byers  Co  ;  the  Carpenter  Steel  Co  ;  Central 
Iron  &  Steel  Co;  Chicago  Steel  &  Wire 
Co  ;  Columbia  Steel  &  Shafting  Co  ;  Colum- 
bia Tool  Steel  Co  :  Compressed  Steel  Shaft- 
ing Co.;  Connors  Steel  Co.;  Continental  Steel 
Corp  .  Copperweld  Steel  Co  ;  the  Cuyahoga 
Steel  &  Wire  Co  :  Detroit  Steel  Corp  :' Henry 
Disston  &  Sons.  Inc  ;  Eastern  Stainles.^  Steel 
Corp  ;  Edgewater  Steel  Co  :  Empire  Steel 
Corp  :  Firth  Sterling  Steel  &  Carbide  Corp  ; 
Follansbee  Steel  Corp  ;  Fretz-Moon  Tube 
Co,  Inc.;  Granite  City  Steel  Co.:  Griffin 
Manufacturing  Co.;  Harrisburg  Steel  Corp  ; 
International  Detrola  Corp;  Joslyn  Manu- 
facturing &  Supply  Co  :  Judson  Steel  Corp  : 
Kevstone  Drawn  Steel  Co.;  Keystone  Steel  & 
Wire  Co: 

(Laclede  Steel  Co.;  Latrobe  Electric  Steel 
Co  ;  Lukens  Steel  Co.;  the  Mahoning  Valley 
Steel  Co  ;  The  Medart  Co.;  Mercer  Tube  & 
Manufacturing  Co.;  the  Midvale  Co.:  Molt- 
rup Steel  Products  Co  ;  National  Standard 
Co.;  the  National  Supply  Co  ;  Northwestern 
Steel  &  Wire  Co  ;  Pacifi(:  States  Steel  Corp  ; 
the  Phoenix  Iron  Co  ;  Pittsburgh  Tool  Steel 
Wire  Co  ;  Pittsburgh  TulDe  Co  ;  the  Pollak 
Steel  Co  ;  Reeves  Steel  &  Manufacturing  Co  ; 
J-ihn  A.  Roebilngs  Sons  Co.:  Rotary  Elec- 
tric Steel  Co  ;  the  Standard  Tube  Co.;  Su- 
perior Steel  Corp  ;  Sweet's  Steel  Co  :  the 
Thomas  Steel  Co  :  The  Tlmken  Roller  Bear- 
ing Co.;  Universal  Cyclops  Steel  Corp.;  Va- 
nadium-Alloys Steel  Co.  and  Its  subsidiary. 
Anchor  Drawn  Steel  Co  ;  Vulcan  Crucible 
Steel  Co  :   Washington  Steel  Corp  ;  Western 


Automatic  Machine  Screw  Co.;  Wheatland 
Tube  Co.;  Wisconsin  Steel  Co.;  Worth  Steel 
Co.;  and  Wyckoff  Steel  Co. 

This  proceeding  having  been  heard  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  upon  the  amend- 
ed complaint  of  tlie  Commission,  the  an- 
swers thereto  of  the  respondents,  and  upon 
testimony  and  other  evidence  to  support  the 
allegations  of  said  complaint  taken  before 
an  examiner  of  the  Commission  theretofore 
duly  designated;  and.  the  Ccmmission  hav- 
ing made  its  findintrs  as  to  the  facts  and  its 
conclusion  and  beinii  ol  the  opinion  that 
it  is  in  the  public  Interest  that  it  Issue  Its 
order  under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  the  Commi.ssKjn  hereby  does  so.  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  It  is  ordered  that  respondent*  Ameri- 
can Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  a  membership 
corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  ius  directors,  its 
officers,  and  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  a 
corporation,  the  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Co.  of  New  Jersey,  a  corporation.  United 
States  Steel  Co.  (designated  in  the 
complaint  as  CarneEie-Iliinois  Steel  Corp., 
but  which  corporate  name  was  changed  on 
December  30.  1950.  to  that  of  United  St,ates 
Steel  Co  I ,  a  corporation,  Columbia  Steel 
Co.,  a  corporation,  Geneva  Steel  Co  ,  a  cor- 
poration. National  Tube  Co  ,  a  corporation, 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &.-  Railroad  Co.,  a  cor- 
poration, Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  a  corpora- 
tion, Bethlehem  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Corp..  a 
corporation,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co  ,  a  corpora- 
tion. Republic  Steel  Corp  .  a  corporation. 
Truscon  Steel  Co.,  a  corporation,  the 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tut)e  Co  ,  a  corpora- 
tion, Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp  .  a  corpora- 
tion, Armco  Steel  Corp.  (name  formerly  the 
American  RoMlng  Mill  Co.).  a  corporation. 
Sheffield  Steel  Corp.  of  Ohio,  a  corporation. 
National  Steel  Corp.,  a  corporation,  Weirton 
Steel  Co.,  a  corporation.  Great  Lakes  Steel 
Corp.,  a  corporation.  Inland  Steel  Co  ,  a  cor- 
poration. Inland  Steel  Products  Co.  iname 
formerly  Milcor  Steel  Co.i,  a  corporation, 
WheeUng  Steel  Corp.,  a  corporation,  the 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Corp  .  a  corporation. 
Claymont  Steel  Corp.  (najne  formerly  Worth 
Steel  Co.i,  a  corporation,  Crucible  Steel  Co. 
of  America,  a  corporation,  Pittsburgh  Steel 
Co  .  a  corporation. 

Also  Sharon  Steel  Corp.,  a  corporation, 
Alan  Wood  Steel  Co  ,  a  corporation.  Acme 
Steel  Co..  a  corporation,  Allegheny  Ludlum 
Steel  Corp..  a  corporation.  American  Chain  & 
Cable  Co.,  Inc.,  a  corporation.  Atlantic  Steel 
Co..  a  corporation,  the  Babe  >ck  &  Wilcox 
Tube  Co.,  a  corporation.  Bliss  &  Laughlin, 
Inc.,  a  corporation.  Continental  Cooper  ^: 
Steel  Industries.  Inc.  (name  formerly  Con- 
tinental-United Industries  Co,  Inc  ) ,  a  cor- 
poration, Buffalo  Eclipse  Corp.  (name  for- 
merly BufTalo  Bolt  Coo,  a  corporation,  A  M. 
Byers  Co  .  a  corporation,  tlie  Carpenter  Steel 
Co.,  a  corporation.  Central  Iron  <t  Steel  Co  , 
a  corporation,  Columbia  Steel  &  Shafting  Co  , 
a  corporation  Columbia  Tool  Steel  Co.,  a 
corp^jratlon.  Compressed  Steel  Shafting  Co  . 
a  corporation,  Connors  Steel  Co.,  a  corpora- 
tion. Continental  Steel  Corp.,  a  corporation, 
Copjierweld  Steel  Co.,  a  corporation,  the 
Cuyahoga  Steel  &  Wire  Co  .  a  corporation, 
Detroit  Steel  Corp.,  a  corporation.  Henry 
Di.sston  &  Sons,  Inc.,  a  corporation.  Edue- 
water  Steel  Co  .  a  corporation.  Firth  Sterling 
Steel  &  CiU-bide  Corp..  a  corporation,  Follans- 
bee Steel  Corp.,  a  corporation,  Fretz-Moon 
Tube  Co.,  Inc.,  a  corfX)ration,  Granite  City 
Steel  Co..  a  corporation.  Grlflin  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  a  corporation.  Newport  Steel  Corp. 
(name  formerly  International  Detrola  Corp.) . 
a  corporation,  Joslyn  Mantifacturing  ti  Sup- 
ply Co.,  a  corporation,  Judson  Steel  Corp.. 
a  corporation.  Keystone  Drawn  Steel  Co..  a 
corporation.  Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  a 
corporation.  Laclede  Steel  Co  .  a  corporation. 
Latrobe  Electric  Steel  Co ,  a  corporation, 
Lukens  Steel  Co  ,  a  corporation. 
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Also,  Mahoning  Valley  Steel  Co..  a  corpora- 
tion,  the  Medart  Co.,  a  corporation,  Mercer 
Tube  &  Manufacturing  Co..  a  corporation. 
The  Mldvale  Co..  a  corporation.  Moltrup  Steel 
Products  Co..  a  corporation.  National-Stand- 
ard Co..  a  corporation,  the  National  Supply- 
Co.,  a  corporation.  Northwestern  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.,  a  corporation.  Pacific  States  Steel 
Corp.,  a  corporation,  Pittsburgh  Tool  Steel 
Wire  Co..  a  corporation,  Pittsburgh  Tube  Co.. 
a  corporation.  The  PoUak  Steel  Co.,  a  corpo- 
ration. Reeves  Steel  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
a  corporation,  Jr^hn  A.  Roebllng's  Sons  Co  , 
a  corporation.  Rotary  Electric  Steel  Co.,  a 
corporation,  the  Standard  Tube  Co..  a  cor- 
poration, Superior  Steel  Corp.,  a  corpora- 
tion. Sweet's  Steel  Co.,  a  corporation,  the 
Thomas  Steel  Co..  a  corporation,  the  Timken 
Roller  Bearing  Co..  a  corporation.  Universal- 
Cyclops  Steel  Corp..  a  corporation.  Vandiuin- 
Alloys  Steel  Co..  a  corporation,  Anchor  Drawn 
Steel  Co.,  a  corporation,  Vulcan-Crucible 
Steel  Co..  a  corporation,  the  Western  Auto- 
matic Machine  Screw  Co.,  a  corporation. 
Wheatland  Tube  Co..  a  corporation.  Wiscon- 
sin Steel  Co.,  a  corporation,  and  Wyckoff 
Steel  Co.,  a  corpora.ion.  and  their  respective 
oflRcers,  agents,  representatives  and  em- 
ployees, in,  or  in  connection  with,  the  offer- 
ing for  sale,  sale  and  distribution  In  inter- 
state commerce  of  the  steel  products  Involved 
in  this  proceeding  (hereinafter  called  steel 
products)  do  forthwith  cease  and  desist  from 
entering  into  any  planned  common  course  of 
action,  understanding  or  agreement  between 
any  two  or  more  of  said  respondents,  or  be- 
tween any  one  or  more  of  said  respondents 
and  others  not  parties  hereto,  and  from  co- 
operating in,  carrying  out  or  continuing  any 
such  planned  common  course  of  action,  un- 
derstanding or  agreement,  to  do  or  perform 
any  of  the  following  things: 

1.  Adopting,  establishing,  fixing,  or  main- 
taining prices  or  any  element  thereof  at 
which  steel  products  shall  be  quoted  or  sold. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  base  prices,  the 
extras  which  shall  be  added  to,  or  the  de- 
ductions which  shall  be  made  from,  any 
base  price  for  any  specified  characteristic, 
or  loading  charge  or  delivery  charge  or  terms 
of  discount,  credit,  or  otlier  conditions  of 
sale. 

2.  Collecting,  compiling,  circularing.  or 
exchanging  between  or  among  respondents, 
or  any  of  them,  a  list  or  lists  of  base  prices 
or  of  prices  by  any  other  designation,  or 
extra  charges  thereto  or  deductions  there- 
from for  any  specified  characteristic  or  quan- 
tity of  steel  products  or  services  connected 
therewith  tised  or  to  be  used  in  computing 
prices  or  price  quotations  of  steel  products; 
or  using,  directly  or  Indirectly,  as  a  factor 
in  computing  price  quotations  or  in  making, 
quoting,  or  charging  prices  any  such  list  or 

lists  so  collected,  compiled,  circulated,  or 
exchanged. 

3.  Collecting,  compiling,  circulating,  or  ex- 
changing between  or  among  respondents,  or 
any  of  them,  a  list  or  lists  of  freight  rate 
factors,  transportation  charges  or  other 
charges  relating  to  transportation  or  loading 
or  other  services  connected  therewith,  used 
or  to  be  used  In  computing  prices  or  price 
quotations  of  steel  products,  or  using,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  as  a  factor  in  comput- 
ing price  quotations  any  such  list  or  lists  so 

collected,  compiled,  circulated,  or  exchanged. 

4.  Formulating,  devising,  adopting,  estab- 
listiing.    fixing    or    maintaining    methods    or 

practices  of  quoting  and  selling  steel  prod- 
ucts to  railroads  or  other  particular  classes 
of  customers. 

5.  Quoting  or  selling  steel  products  at 
prices  calculated  or  determined  pursuant  to, 
or  In  accordance  with,  any  system  of  for- 
mula Which  produces  identical  price  quota- 
tions or  prices  or  delivered  costs,  or  which 
establishes  a  fixed  relationship  among  price 
quotations  or  prices  or  delivered  costs,  or 
which  prevents  purchasers  from  securing  any 
advantage   in   price   in   dealing    with   one   or 


more  of  the  respondents  as  against  any  of 
tlie  other  respondents, 

6.  Palling  to  quote  or  to  sell  and  deliver 
any  steel  products  f  o  b.  at  the  plfmt  of 
manufactvire  thereof 

7  Causing  to  be  done  any  of  the  things 
described  in  the  preceding  subparagraphs 
(li  through  (6)  through  action  of  respond- 
cn:  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  or  any 
subdivision  or  committee  of  said  institute 
or  uuy  indl\idua!.  or  othor  corporation  or 
cr'^  'iiization. 

II.  It  is  further  ordered  that  eachiof  the 
r?sp:)ndcnts  do  forthwith  cease  audi  desist 
from  ar-tln^.  Individually  or  otherwjlse,  so 
as  knowingly  to  contribtite  to  the  (ialnte- 
npnce  or  operation  of  any  planned  a^mmon 
course  of  action,  tinderstanding  or  agree- 
ment b^twc'^n  and  .imong  any  two  0^  more 
oi  the  respondents  or  between  any  One  or 
more  of  them  and  others  not  parties  hereto 
througli  the  commission  of  any  of  the  acts, 
practices  or  things  prohibited  by  siibpara- 
gr.iphs  (1)  through  (6i  of  p.iragrapth  I  of 
th'-  order. 

III.  Provided,  fioicever.  That,  in  Interpret- 
ing and  construing  the  foregoing  proivislons 
of  this  order.  It  is  understood  that. 

1.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  |  Is  not 
considering  evidence  of  uniformity  of  prices 
or  any  element  thereof  of  two  or  more  sell- 
ers at  any  destination  or  destinations  alone 
and  without  more  as  showing  a  violation  of 
law. 

2  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  con- 
strues the  phrase  "planned  common  course 
of  action"  and  tlie  word  •continuing"  con- 
tained In  this  order  as  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  FTC.  v  Cevtcnt  Institute, 
333  U.S.  683,  at  page  728.  and  by  the  Court 
in  American  Cham  .t  Cable  Co.  v.  F.T.C.  (CA 
4th  1944). 139  F. 2d  622. 

3.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  not 
acting  to  prohibit  or  interfere  with  delivered 
pricing  or  freight  absorption  as  such  when 
innocently  and  Independently  pursued,  reg- 
ularly or  otherwise,  with  the  result  of  pro- 
moting competition. 

4.  The  findings  and  the  conclusion  which 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  made  in 
this  case  have  been  expressly  set  forth  In 
the  Findings  as  to  the  Facts  and  Conclusion 
that  precede  this  order  and  are  complete. 

5.  Nothing  contained  in  this  order  or  the 
understandings  in  connection  herewith  shall 
be  construed  to  affect  la)  the  duty,  author- 
ity or  power  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion under  the  provision  of  section  6(b)  of 
tiie  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  :  to  re- 
open this  proceeding  and  alter,  modify  or 
set  aside  in  whole  or  in  part  any  provision 
oi'  this  order  ^v;^ene^•er  in  Hie  opinion!  of  the 
Pcderol  Trade  Commission  conditions  of  fact 

or  Of  law  have  so  changed  as  to  requite  such 
.ictio!i  or  if  tlio  public  interest  shall  so  re- 
quire, nor  to  prevent  repre.5entat;lves  of 
eitiser  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or  of 
the  respondents  or  any  of  them  from  moving 
to  so  alter,  modify  or  set  aside  in  whole  or 
in  part  any  provision  of  this  order;  or  (b) 
any  such  right  as  the  respondents,  or  any 
of  them,  may  have  under  the  law  to  question 
or  contest  any  such  action  by  the  Oommls- 
sion  in  so  reopening  this  proceeding  or  in 
so  altering,   modifying  or  setting   aside   this 

order,  either  before  the  Commission  or  upon 
review  or  otherwise  in  any  competent  court 

IV.  It  is  further  ordered  that  the  re- 
spondents shall,  within  sixty  (  60  i  days  after 
service  upon  them  of  this  order,  file  with 
the  Commission  a  report  in  writing,  setting 
forth  In  detail  the  manner  and  form  In 
which   they  have  complied  with   this  order. 

By  the  Commission. 

i  SEAL  I  D    C    Daniel^ 

Secretary. 
Issued  August  10.  1951.  i 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Presideht,  an 
understanding  of  what  is  in  the  consent 
decree  is  vital  in  connection  with  the 
consideration  of  this  matter. 


In  1948  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion issued  a  complaint  against  virtual- 
ly all  members  of  the  steel  industry, 
charging  that  there  had  been  a  coii- 
spiiacy  to  fix  prices,  in  violation  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act.  It  was  a  major  antitioist  case. 
There  were  1.237  exhibits  and  5,458 
pages  of  testimony.  Finally,  on  June 
15,  1951,  the  steel  companies  voluntari- 
ly entered  into  a  consent  decree  which 
they,  themselves,  had  proposed  to  the 
Commission.  The  most  pertinent  part 
is  as  follows:  The  steel  companies  are 
prohibited  from  jointly  adopting,  es- 
tabli.shing.  fixing,  or  maintaining  prices, 
or  any  element  thereof,  at  which  steel 
products  shall  be  quoted  or  sold,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  base  pnces " 
And,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  certain 
provisions  in  the  order  do  not  apply  to 
base  prices  which  are  the  prices  cu.s- 
tomarily  changed  when  the  industry 
raises  prices. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  listened  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett  I  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr,  GoldwaterI 
expanding  at  considerable  leiigth  on  the 
proposition  that  steel  is  a  very  competi- 
tive industry,  with  its  prices  determined 
by  the  free  play  of  market  forces. 
But.  Mr  President,  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth  Over  a  period 
of  many,  many  years  the  prices  charged 
by  the  steel  companies  have  been  sub- 
stantially the  same.  In  some  way  they 
all  happen  to  find  the  same  level 

In  sealed  bids  to  the  Government,  the 
steel  companies  quote  identical  prices 
to  the  thousandths  of  a  cent.  We  have 
put  such  data  into  the  record  of  our 
hearings.  There  are  simultaneous  or 
practically  simultaneous  price  inci'eases 
One.  usually  United  States  Steel,  will  act 
a.s  a  leader,  and  the  others  will  immedi- 
ately follow.  Even  in  times  of  recession, 
such  as  in  1949.  1954.  and  1958.  the  steel 
companies  have  raised  their  prices  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  same  level,  and  have 
made  the  increases  stick. 

There  is  thus  a  solid  basis  for  raising 
the  question,  in  the  light  of  these  and 
similar  circiunstances  of  whether  the 
steel  companies  are  violating  the  decree 
into  which  they  voluntarily  entered  in 
1951, 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Judge 
Han.sen.  the  former  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision under  the  past  administration, 
expressed  grave  concern  about  antitrust 
implications  of  previous  steel  price  in- 
creases. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Piesldent.  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.    KEFAUVER.     I    am    happy    to 

yield  to  my  colleas,'ue. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  re- 
ferred to  the  consent  order  which,  as  he 
has  stated,  was  proposed  by  the  steel 
companies  themselves,  and  was  adopted 
as  an  order  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
ml-ssion.  But  because  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  and  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  have  referred  to  that 
order  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  have  called  upon  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  en- 
force its  terms,  which  were  arrived  at 
after  hearing  and  investigation,  and  we 
pointed  out  that  the  decree  was  pro- 
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posed  by  the  steel  companies  themselves, 
we  are  accused  of  threatening  the  steel 
industry.  Why  should  not  this  order  be 
enforced?  The  steel  companies  pro- 
posed it  and  consented  to  it,  and  the 
order  was  entered  by  an  agency  of  the 
US   Government. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Certainly,  the  reg- 
ulator' commissions  should  constantly 
examine  the  facts  and  determine 
whether  their  orders  are  being  followed 
or  are  being  violated.  It  is  clearly  the 
duty  of  the  Members  of  Congress  and  of 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress— and  certainly  the  duty  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  its  Antitrust 
Subcommittee,  which  have  a  particular 
interest  in  this  matter — to  raise  the 
question  of  whether  such  orders  are  be- 
ing enforced.  I  do  not  think  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  oia  cither  side  of  the 
aisle,  approves  the  violation  of  orders  of 
a  Government  aj^cncy.  particularly 
where  the  order  has  been  proposed  by 
the  companies  themselves. 

In  discussing  whether  or  not  the  steel 
industry  is  competitive,  pricewise,  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
GoLDw.ATER  I,  who  had  much  to  say  about 
its  competitive  behavior,  whether  he 
knows  of  any  other  industry  in  which 
the  companies  can  break  even  when  thty 
are  operating  at  only  30  percent  of  ca- 
pacity. That  IS  the  bieak-cven  point 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  and 
the  break-even  point  of  the  industry 
as  a  whole  is  only  slightly  higher. 

No.  Mr.  President,  we  are  not  here 
dealing  with  a  competitive  industry.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Roger  Blough 
testified  before  our  committee  that  in 
1957  he  and  three  other  officials  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Coi-p.  decided  to 
raise  the  price  of  steel  by  $6  a  ton.  and 
of  course,  when  United  States  Steel  Coi-p 
raised  the  piice.  all  the  other  steel  com- 
panies followed  suit  to  the  same  level. 
Mr.  President,  when  three  or  four  men 
have  the  power  to  brum  about  a  gen- 
eral price  increase  in  a  basic  industry, 
I  do  not  think  it  can  correctly  be  called 
a  competitive  industry  in  any  true  sense 
of  the  word. 

F\irthermore.  in  1958  the  steel  com- 
panies raised  the  price  of  steel  $4  a  ton, 
at  a  time  when  the  industry  was  oper- 
ating at  less  than  60  percent  of  capacity. 
Ordinarily  one  would  think  that  when  an 
industry  was  operating  at  such  a  low 
rate,  it  might  lower  its  price  in  order  to 
obtain  more  orders.  But  that  docs  not 
happen  in  this  industry. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  vield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  am  glad  to  vield 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.     I  wi.sh  to  join  in 

the  expre.ssion  made  by  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennes.see  i  Mr.  Gore),  in  re- 
gard to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
orders.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that 
two  responsible  U.S.  Senators  would  be 
accused  of  threateninR  an  industry,  when 
the  established  regulatory  body  of  the 
U.S.  Government  has  before  it  an  order, 
in  the  form  of  a  consent  decree,  to  which 
the  industry  itself  has  agreed 

Mr.  GORE.  And  the  industry  itself 
proposed   it   in   the   first   place. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  as  the  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Gop.eI  sug- 
gests, the  industry  itself  proposed  it  in 


the  first  place.  So  I  cannot  understand 
why  two  Senators  who  have  suggested 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
that  the  order  be  enforced  should  be 
confronted  with  a  charge  that  they  are 
threatening  the  industry. 

The  failure  to  enforce  the  order  is  a 
threat  to  the  public.  The  prime  and 
essential  duty  of  these  regulatory  bodies 
IS  that  of  regulation  Those  regulatory 
agencies  were  established  in  the  public 
iiUerest.  They  were  established  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  public  welfare. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee,  as 
well  as  his  junior  colleague,  knows  full 
well  that  one  of  the  first  attacks  made 
by  special  interests,  vested  interests, 
powerful  economic  interests  is  upon  a 
regulatory  body,  cither  by  seeking  to  in- 
filtrate it.  or  wear  it  down  through  a  long 
process  of  legal  attrition,  or  dilute  the 
law  under  which  these  commissions  op- 
erate, or  make  them  ineffective  in  some 
way  or  another. 

I  have  all  too  often  felt  that  the  argu- 
ment between  the  so-called  liberals  and 
conservatives.  when  boiled  down, 
amounted  to  something  that  was  less  im- 
portant than  the  necessity  for  pointing 
to  the  attacks  made  upon  the  regulatory 
bodies  established  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people  in  Congress,  and  that  it 
was  their  job  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest in  the  economic  and  social 
spheres. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commi-ssion  is  the 
guardian  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  was 
established  back  in  the  administration 
of  Woodrow  Wilson,  literally  under  a 
Magna  Carta  for  independence.  When 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  refuses 
or  fails  or  in  any  way  does  not  enforce 
the  regulations  or  laws  it  is  supposed  to 
enforce,  or  fails  to  put  into  effect  the 
decrees  or  judgments  for  which  it  is  re- 
sponsible, then  it  violates  its  purpose. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  for 
instance,  which  comes  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. I  have  reason  to  believe  that  many 
times  there  is  a  failure  to  adequately 
enforce  the  price  discrimination  provi- 
sions.    We  have  tried  to  strengthen  the 

Clayton  Act  and  the  Robinson-Patman 

Act  and  the  antitrust  laws.  I  see  the 
A.ssistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
tlie  Antitrust  Division  has  been  before 
the  Senator's  committee,  makini;  recom- 
mendations for  strengthening  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

I  compliment  the  two  Senators  fiom 
Tmnessoe — not  them  alone,  becau.se 
otiiLr-s    have   joined   with   them,    but    to 

compliment  them  particularly— for  lead- 
iiia:  the  fight  to  make  this  a  truly  free 
economic  system.  This  is  what  we  mean 
by  truly  free  enterprise. 

What  disturbs  me  is  that  some  of  the 
self-appointed  chami:)ions  of  fix-e  enter- 
prise are  the  first  to  rush  in  and  defend 
pdmini.stered  prices,  and  to  defend,  if 
not  monopoly,  oligopoly,  or  to  defend  at 
least  a  t>pe  of  economic  structure  in 
which  the  preponderance  of  power  is  not 
in  free  enterprise. 

Mr.  GORE.  They  generally  refer  to 
it  as  private  enterprise,  not  free  enter- 
prise. 


Mr  HUMPHREY.  Sometimes  it  does 
not  become  very  private;  it  becomes 
very  corporate. 

The  comments  that  took  place  a  few- 
days  ago 

Mr.  KEFAUVER      Aucust  22 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Yes.  August  22.  I 
refer  to  the  series  of  discussions  in  the 
Senate  which  were  triggered  by  the  two 
Senators  from  Tennessee  The  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  iMr,  GoreI  led 
off  on  this  fight.  Those  speeches  have 
served  a  public  purpose.  I  felt  it  was  one 
of  the  few  times  when  we  did  what  we 
should  do  more  often  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
by  debate  By  the  way.  there  was  full 
debate.  There  was  no  controlled  time 
in  effect,  in  which  one  can  hardly  "get 
inside"  for  a  good,  old-fashioned  Amer- 
ican argument  such  as  we  are  witne.ss- 
ing  today.  That  debate,  first  of  all.  pre- 
cipitated a  reply  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  pather  that  letter 
has  been  entered  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     It  has  been. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  was  the  best 
answer  that  could  be  given  to  the  argu- 
ment made  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  The  letter  was  devastating  in 
terms  of  a  reply  to  the  arguments  that 
have  been  rai.sed  in  contradiction  to  the 
speeches  which  were  made  in  the  Senate 
on  Aupust  22.  I  repeat,  more  discussions 
like  this  in  the  Senate  will  sei-ve  the 
public  interest.  If  we  had  more  debates 
on  the  subject  of  administered  prices, 
controlled  markets,  taxation,  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies,  if  we  had  more  intel- 
ligent, well  prepared,  well  thought-out 
discussions  of  this  kind,  I  know  the 
American  people  would  be  better  in- 
formed and  we  would  have  a  more  viable 
and  vigorous  democracy. 

The  Senators  from  Tennessee  have — in 
the  tradition  of  Andrew  Jackson,  the 
great  Tennessean.  the  greatest  of  them 
all.  a  giant — stood  up  for  the  people. 
Andy  Jackson  earned  his  reputation,  in 
part,  by  his  fight  ayainst  the  so-called 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  which 
thought  it  owned  the  United  States.  He 
broke  the  back  of  the  bank.  They 
thought  they  were  going  to  break  the 
back  of  Andy  Jackson,  but  they  did  not. 
.Some     powerful     forces     thought     they 

could  break  the  back  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KEF.^vvERl. 
They  failed  Others  thought  they  could 
break  the  back  of  the  junior  Senator 
fi-om  Tennessee  'Mr.  GoreI.  but  they 
failed.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of 
stock  they  have  in  Tennes.«:ee,  but  the 
men  the  people  of  Tennessee  have  .sent 
to  the  Senate  are  certainly  fine  exam- 
yAcs. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  very  generous,  but  I  remind 

him  that  we  take  trips  to  Minne.sota. 
Mr     GORE.      The    qualities   may    be    a 

little  louch. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Thank  goodness. 
Some  of  these  refined  products  become 
a  httlc  frar'ile, 

Mr,  KEFAUVER,  Mr,  President,  it  is 
gratifying  to  receive  the  kind  of  encour- 
agement which  has  been  given  us  by 
the  Senator  fi-om  Minnesota  (Mr,  Hum- 
phrey!, because  the  criticism  of  corpo- 
rations seldom  brinps  encouragement  or 
support.  But  we  mtist  maintain  compe- 
tition, and  to  do  this  we  must  enforce 
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the  antitrust  laws,  we  must  give  en- 
couragement to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, whose  job  is  not  regulatory  in 
the  sense  of  fixing  rates  or  prices  but 
in  the  sense  of  maintaining  competition 
as  the  automatic  regulator  of  prices. 

It  is  these  agencies,  and  the  backing 
that  they  receive  from  the  administra- 
tion, from  Congress,  and  from  the  peo- 
ple, which  make  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  distinctive  from  that  of 
any  other  in  the  world.  Instead  of  con- 
stantly being  subject  to  criticism,  these 
agencies  should  receive  our  praise.  Un- 
happily, they  are  usually  the  recipients 
of  criticism  and  abuse.  Yet,  without 
them  our  free,  competitive  enterprise 
system  would  surely  disappear. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  we  ought 
to  make  the  record,  and  if  anyone  reads 
the  Record  with  any  degree  of  objectiv- 
ity, it  ought  to  be  clear  that  no  Sen- 
ator is  advocating  Government  control 
of  industry,  or  Government  ownership 
of  industry.  We  are  not  recommending 
that.  We  are  not  saying  that  any  in- 
dustry, or  the  steel  industry,  is  not  to 
make  a  profit.  With  the  vast  invest- 
ments in  those  companies,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  they  make  a  profit. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  And  a  reasonable 
profit. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  the  stock- 
holders are  entitled  to  make  a  profit. 
We  do  not  criticize  the  juicy  and  gen- 
erous pension  plans,  even  though  some 
of  the  officers  of  companies  will  criticize 
a  $75  a  month  social  security  payment 
for  grandma. 

If  they  end  up  with  $750  a  month, 
there  is  no  complaint.  This  is  some- 
thing worked  out  in  the  channels  of 
their  private  negotiations  in  the  com- 
pany. 

I  think  it  should  be  clear  that  the 
spokesmen  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are 
advocating  a  competitive  economy.  We 
are  advocating  a  private  economy.  We 
are  advocating  a  profit  economy.  We 
are  advocating  an  economy  of  abun- 
dance. We  happen  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  of  America  will  not  stay 
strong  in  terms  of  competition  with  the 
steel  industry  operating  at  60  percent  of 
capacity,  or  40  or  50  or  70  percent  of 
capacity. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  steel  industry 
operate  at  full  capacity.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  steel  industry,  when  it  oper- 
ates at  full  capacity,  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  generous  tax  laws,  which  provide 
for  depreciation  and  allowances  and 
profits,  but  I  also  wish  to  be  sure  that 
there  is  not  what  is  called  rigging  of 
the  market  or  fixed  prices.  I  wish  to 
make  sure  that  productivity  is  honored 
by  a  lowering  of  prices  to  the  consumer 
or  at  least  a  sharing  of  the  fruits  of 
the  industry  with  the  workers,  with  the 
consuming  public,  and  with  the  stock- 
holders, through  dividends,  through 
wages,  and  through  price  adjustments. 

This  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 
We  have  to  make  it  clear. 

I  saw  an  article  from  Barron's 
Weekly.  Prom  such  articles  one  might 
be  led  to  believe  that  anybody  who  spoke 


up  on  this  subject  intended  to  do  some- 
thing evil  to  the  industry. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  GORE.  A  number  of  articles  have 
been  placed  in  the  Recoro.  Since  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  re- 
ferred to  the  editorial  in  Barron's  mag- 
azine, I  should  like  to  read  a  portion,  as 
follows : 

steel  prices.  In  short,  are  the  proper  con- 
cern not  of  Congress  but  of  tho.se  who  own 
and  operate  steel  mills.  Pittsburgh  alone 
must  decide  In  October  whether  conipetitU-e 
conditions,  current  and  prospective,  war- 
rant a  higher  price. 

This  statement  assumes  that  the  pub- 
lic interest  is  not  involved  in  regard  to 
steel  prices,  yet  we  are  told  that  a  $6  per 
ton  increase  in  the  price  of  steel  will 
result  in  a  $97  increase  in  the  price  of  a 
tractor  to  a  farmer,  though  there  is  less 
than  a  ton  of  steel  involved. 

If  my  senior  colleague  will  yield  for 
the  purpose.  I  should  like  to  inquire  the 
views  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota on  this  concept  that  Congress 
should  not  be  concerned  with  the  public 
welfare,  with  the  cost  of  living,  with  the 
general  price  level,  with  inflation,  but 
that  steel,  the  bellwether  in  our  econ- 
omy— the  greatest  and  largest  bellwether 
in  our  economy — should  be  the  concern 
of  Pittsburgh  alone. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  are  two 
mandates  to  the  Congress  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Other 
things  are  permissive.  There  are  two 
mandates  to  the  Congress. 

The  first  mandate  is  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense.  I  am  sure  we  wish  to 
do  that,  and  that  we  are  doing  it. 

The  second  is  to  promote  the  general 
welfare.  Under  the  head  of  promoting 
the  general  welfare  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy is  the  concern  of  this  Congress,  or 
of  any  other  Congress. 

I  hear  speeches  in  the  Congress  about 
the  threat  of  inflation.  One  of  the  big- 
gest areas  of  inflation  is  the  steel  indus- 
try. I  gather  those  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  are  concerned  about  the  threat  of 
inflation.  I  hear  remarks  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ai.sle. 

One  cannot  be  concerned  about  infla- 
tion without  gettins  down  to  specifics. 
We  are  not  concerned  about  LnRated 
prices  of  seagulls.  Ver;^  few  people  eat 
seagulls  these  days.  We  are  concerned 
about  inflated  prices  of  tran.sportation. 
of  steel,  of  a  host  of  manufactured  and 
processed  products. 

When  there  is  an  incrca.'^c  in  the  price 
of  steel  of  $3  a  ton  it  is  like  an  atomic 
shock  to  the  entire  economy.  It  affects 
everything  from  the  can  opener  one  uses 
for  a  can  of  beans  or  a  can  of  tomatoes 
to  a  B-52  airplane,  to  an  atomic  reactor, 
to  an  automobile,  to  a  washing  machine, 
to  a  sewing  machine,  to  a  tractor  or  to  a 
binder.    Eveiything  is  affected. 

No  other  industry  in  America  so  af- 
fects the  total  price  structure  of  this 
country  as  the  steel  industry. 

This  is  why  on  this  floor  we  have  said, 
not  merely  to  management  but  also  to 
labor,  that  there  is  a  great  public  respon- 


sibility. That  is  what  the  President  said. 
That  is  what  the  Secretary'  of  Labor  said. 
That  is  what  the  economists  have  said. 
That  is  what  Dr.  Heller,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
said 

Surely  the  Congress  has  an  interest 
in  tlie  problem.  This  is  why  at  tiiaes 
the  Congress,  under  a  state  of  national 
emergency,  has  established  price  con- 
trols. 

I  am  not  advocating  price  controls. 
One  has  to  be  careful  of  what  one  says 
Somebody  will  say,  "I  heard  Senator  so- 
and-so  say  he  wished  to  have  price  con- 
trols." 

Let  us  get  the  record  clear.  We  are 
not  advocating  price  controls  by  Gov- 
ernment or  by  industry.  If  I  have  a 
choice  as  between  price  controls,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  one  imposed  upon  me  as 
to  which  I  have  a  vote.  When  there  is 
an  administered  price,  that  is  a  price 
control.  It  is  the  price  control  for  the 
benefit  of  a  private  group.  A  public 
price  control  is  at  least  allegedly  for  the 
purpose  of  the  public  interest. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  this  is 
merely  an  analogy,  and  that  no  one  is 
recommending  price  control.  In  fact,  I 
think  all  the  Senators  are  recommending 
is  that  there  be  a  little  competition.  I 
would  not  object  if  there  were  a  little 
competition  in  October  in  Pittsburgh,  but 
I  do  not  think  there  will  be. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  when 
the  United  States  Steel  Co.  saj's.  "This 
is  the  price  of  steel,"  that  is  it.  That  is 
the  way  it  is. 

Do  Senators  know  what  is  done  in 
Minnesota?  There  is  a  day  when  the 
people  come  to  Minnesota  to  decide  on 
the  price  of  iron  ore.  They  establish  it 
on  the  day  they  take  the  first  shipment 
of  ore  out  of  the  docks  at  Duluth.  when 
the  ice  breaks.  That  is  it.  They  put  a 
price  on  it. 

Does  Mr.  Farmer  have  that  kind  of 
a  deal  when  the  price  of  eggs  goes  up 
or  down  like  a  child's  fever  or.  shall  I 
say.  up  or  down  like  the  desires  of  a 
hen?  Who  knows?  One  week  eggs  are 
selling  for  25  cents  a  dozen.  Then,  if 
the  roosters  and  the  hens  are  not  co- 
operating, the  next  week  the  price  of 
eggs  is  down  to  14  cents  a  dozen;  or.  if 
they  are  overcooperating,  the  price  of 
efjrs  is  down  to  14  cents  a  dozen. 

There  is  a  price  fluctuation  in  the 
grain  market.  There  is  a  price  fluctua- 
tion in  the  grocery  store.  There  is  a 
price  fluctuation  in  the  hardware  store, 
and  in  the  clothing  store. 

I  will  tell  Senators  what  happens  at 
the  iron  range  of  Minnesota.  We  know 
what  Lhe  price  of  iron  ore  will  be.  Those 
people  come  in  and  take  the  first  ship- 
load out,  and  on  that  shipload  they  es- 
tablish the  price.  The  call  it  Erie, 
plus.  In  that  way  we  determine  how 
much  tax  the  State  will  receive.  The 
State  receives  a  percentage,  what  some 
people  might  call  a  severance  tax.  That 
is  based  on  the  value  of  the  ore. 

Who  establishes  the  value  of  the  ore? 
It  is  established  by  the  biggest  company. 
When  they  pull  it  out,  that  is  it.  From 
that  day  on  the  price  of  iron  ore  remains 
rather  stable.  It  does  not  make  much 
difference  whether  the  factories  or  the 
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furnaces  are  operating  at  40  percent  of 
capacity  or  at  80  percent  of  capacity; 
the  price  of  iron  ore  is  static. 

But  the  price  received  by  poor  Mr. 
Farmer,  it  he  raises  a  little  more  corn 
than  he  can  sell,  goes  "kerplunk."  down 
to  the  tx)ltom  of  the  barrel  If  he  raises 
a  little  less  wheat  or  a  little  less  rice 
than  the  market  will  take,  then  the  price 
goes  up. 

If  there  happens  to  be  a  little  extra 
iron  ore,  there  is  no  effect  There  i.s  iron 
ore  stacked  up  in  piles  in  northern  Min- 
nesota, in  what  we  call  the  reserves, 
which  would  equal  10  of  these  Capitol 
buildings  in  dimension.  Tliere  are  tons 
of  the  ore  waiting  to  be  taken  away 
Does  the  price  go  down?    Not  a  bit. 

If  the  farmer  had  the  same  amount 
of  corn  piled  up.  the  price  would  go 
down.    The  price  of  iron  ore  does  not 

Do  Senators  wish  to  know  why  that 
is?  The  answer  is  very  simple.  There 
are  nut  quite  as  many  immediate  proces- 
sors of  iron  ore  as  there  are  of  wheat  or 
of  corn.  There  are  180  million  people 
in  the  United  States  who  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  food  supply. 

There  arc  perhap.s  12  or  fewer  Iart:e 
companie.'; — what  we  could  call  major 
steel  companies — that  make  the  determi- 
nation. 

Mr.  GORE  What  I  would  like  to 
know  IS  whether  the  Erie-plus  price 
which  IS  fixed  and  prevails  throughout 
the  year  until  their  port  is  frozen  over 
again  represents  free  enterprise,  private 
enterprise,  or  is  it  jomethinp  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature'' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  It  is  a  kind  of  deep- 
freeze enterprise.  One  is  frozen  in  un- 
til he  is  frozen  out.  May  I  say  that  we 
have  had  quite  a  few  frozen  out. 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  I  assume  it  is 
called  Industry  price  control 

Mr  HUMPHREY  The  Senators  de- 
scription is  very  apt 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr  President,  I 
wish  to  hurry  on,  because  the  hour  is 
veiy  late. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  1  Mr.  Bennett  1 
liad  a  good  deal  to  say  about  how  low 
profits  are  in  the  steel  industry.  I  wish 
again  to  point  out,  as  was  done  in  the 
subcommittee's  Report  on  Administered 
Prices  in  Steel,  at  page  38,  that  profits 
per  ton  of  steel  in  recent  years  have 
been  at  an  alltime  high  The  profit  per 
ton  of  finished  steel  for  the  United  States 
Steel  Corp  in  1960  was  S16  27.  in  1959. 
$17.73;  in  1958.  $17.71. 

All  of  these  figures  are  higher  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  United 
Stales  Steel.  Even  in  the  war  year  of 
1916  before  we  had  price  control  the 
profit  per  ton  of  steel  was  $15.87.  In  the 
1920  s  it  dropped  to  around  $6  or  S7  a  ton. 
except  m  1929  when  it  rose  to  $11.75. 
Then  up  to  1954  it  did  not  rise  as  high 
as  $10  per  ton.  But  in  1955  it  made  a 
big  jump  to  $14.51.  and  in  recent  years  it 
has  been  in  the  area  of  $16  to  $18  a  ton. 

Obviously,  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
the  profit  per  ton  of  steel  now  to  be  as 
great  as  it  is.  and  to  have  risen  as  it  has, 
unless  the  price  of  steel  had  risen  more 
than  its  costs.  There  are  many  other 
interesting  points  on  steel  profits  which 
were  made  in  the  speeches  of  Augtist  22. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  the  profit  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corp  per  ton  of  steel  over  a  long 
period  of  years  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows; 

Table  \  — United  States  Steel  Corp  .  net  in- 
come (after  taxes)  per  ton  of  steel  prod- 
ucts shipped.  1915-60 

1915 55   92 


1916. 


15   87 

1917 13   25 

1918 fi   04 

1919 . 5   70 

1920 7   06 

1921 4    ,8 

1922 3   02 

1923- 6.  85 

1924 6.70 

1925 6.  14 

1926 7   40 

1927 6    14 

1928 7   41 

1929 I. mill"  ll!  75 

1930 8    16 

1931 1    55 

1932 —16  47 

1933 5   74 

1934 _3    34 

1935 14 

1936 .  4   24 

1937 6   73 

1938 _i    05 

1939 3.51 

1940 6   81 

1941 _  5   69 

1947 c   28 

1948 6   27 

1949 9    11 

1950 9   52 

1951 _  7   48 

1952 6   80 

1953 8   85 

1954 9    15 

1955 14    51 

1956 14.56 

1957 17  91 

1958 17   73 

1959 14   07 

I960- 16.  27 

Mr  KEFAUVER  The  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  Javits:  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett  1  conceded 
that  taking  1947  as  a  starting  point,  the 
price  increase  in  st^el  has  been  greater 
than  the  increa.se  m  uiiit  labor  costs. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
on  this  matter  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

steel 

11947  =  100] 


Whole- 
sale 
price 

index 

Unit 
labor 
CO.-!! 

Produc- 
tivity 
(hours 
paid) 

A  vprapr 

hourly 

earnings 

1947 

100.0 
113.7 
123.1 
129.3 
139.7 
142.8 
153.6 
160  3 
167.8 
181.8 
199.2 
306.2 
209.7 

100.0 
1(19.3 

111  4 
104.9 
116.1 
117  5 
136.3 
131  8 
127.2 
134  2 
144.4 
l.SR.O 
1.50.8 

100.0 
100  4 
102.  s 
111. 9 
113  0 
117  6 
lis.  H 
115.9 
129.4 
130.4 
128-9 
126  « 
141. S 

100  0 

1948- 

1949 

loy  7 

114  1' 

1950         

117  4 

1951       

131    J 

1952 

la.'a.- 

i».M 

1955    

138.2 
IV)  0 
1.S2,  8 
104.  6 

1956 

1967 

175,0 
186.  1 

}9^ 

21X1  II 

ly.^« 

213.9 

Sourci':  Hurfaii  of  Labor  Statistics;  unit  lal>or  ca«t 
derived  from  productivity  and  average  hourly  earnings 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  table  shows 
that  with  1947  as  the  base  of  100.  the 
wholesale  price  index  of  steel  had  risen 
by  1959  to  209.7.  With  1947  also  as  the 
base  the  unit  labor  cost  had  risen  by  1959 
to  150.8.  So  obviously  the  wholesale 
price  increase  exceeded  the  unit  labor 
costs,  using  1947  as  a  base. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
Javits  and  also  the  Senator  from  Utah 
IMr  Bennett'  objected  to  the  use  of 
1947  as  a  base  But  if  we  take  some  other 
year,  such  as  1953.  as  the  base  we  come 
out  with  the  same  general  conclusion. 
With  1953  as  the  base  the  increase  to 
1959  in  the  wholesale  price  of  steel  is  36 
percent,  and  the  increase  in  unit  labor 
cost.s  only  19  percent.  Much  the  same  re- 
sult would  be  obtained  if  1954  were  taken 
as  the  base  year.  The  conclusion  that 
the  increase  in  price  has  been  greater 
than  the  increase  in  unit  labor  cost^  thus 
does  not  rest  upon  the  use  of  1947  as  the 
base  year. 

One  other  point  on  which  there  has 
been  .some  discussion  today  and  which 
I  would  like  to  clarify  is  the  close  rela- 
tion.'^hip  that  exists  in  the  steel  industry 
between  the  profit  rate  and  the  operat- 
mp  rate,  that  is.  production  as  a  per- 
cent of  capacity.  With  the  pickup  in 
tlie  economy  resulting  from  the  in- 
creased defense  effort,  the  steel  operat- 
ing rate  .has  recently  risen  to  around  75 
percent  of  capacity,  and  it  is  expected 
to  go  higher.  Operating  at  80  percent 
of  capacity,  the  st<?el  industry  can  ex- 
pect to  make  a  rate  of  return  on  net 
worth,  after  taxes,  of  around  11  percent; 
at  90  percent  of  capacity  around  14  per- 
cent after  taxes.  Any  industry  should 
be  satisfied  with  such  high  profit  rates. 

One  other  point  that  I  would  like  to 
clear  up  is  whether  the  increases  in  the 
price  of  steel  have  been  in  line  with  the 
price  increases  of  other  products.  The 
price  increase  of  finished  steel  has  been 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  ELS 
wholesale  commodity  groups  from  1947 
to  1960  It  is  also  true  that  between 
1947  and  1960  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  finished  steel  was  more  than  four 
times  the  increase  shown  in  the  all-com- 
modity index.  The  increase  in  the  price 
of  finished  steel  was  105.5  percent.  The 
increase  m  the  all-commodity  index  was 
24.1  percent.  It  was  more  than  three 
times  the  rise  in  manufactured  products 
other  than  food,  which  was  34.6  per- 
cent If  we  leave  out  the  metals  and 
the  machinery  groups,  whose  prices  are 
pushed  up  by  the  increases  in  steel  prices, 
we  find  that  the  price  rise  in  steel  was 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  ad- 
vance in  any  other  product  group. 

Since  wage  increases  occurred  not 
only  in  steel  but  also  in  other  groups,  a 
very  interestiiig  question  is  raised  as  to 
whether  there  can  be  any  possible  justi- 
fication for  a  price  advance  in  steel 
which  exceeds  by  so  much  the  increase 
in  other  industries. 

We  ought  to  ask  ourselves  the  ques- 
tion; Why  should  the  price  of  steel  rise 
by  more  than  100  percent  while  the  price 
of  farm  products  and  of  textiles  actually 
declines,  the  former  by  11.2  percent  and 
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the  latter  by  4  percent?  The  reason  is, 
of  course,  that  the  latter  two  are  com- 
petitive pricewlse,  and  steel  is  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  to  place   in   the  Record   a  table 


showing  price  Increases  in  major  com- 
modity groups  and  in  finished  steel. 

ThCTe  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Major  commodity  groups  and  finished  steel:  Percent  change;}  in  wholesale  prices  to  1960 


'•roup 


Finish»'il  stf*l 

All  fomnio<lities _ 

Farm  producta 

Processed  foods - 

All  commodities  other  than  farm  and  foods 

Textile  products  and  apparel 

Hides,  skins,  leather,  and  leather  products. 

Fuel,  power,  ami  lightinu  iiuitcrials 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 

Kuhl)e.r  and  ruhh«r  products _ 

Lumber  and  wood  products 

Pulp,  paper,  and  iillied  products 

MetHls  iind  metal  products 

Machinery  and  motive  pro<lucts 

Furniture  and  other  household  durables 

Nonmetiillic  mineriils,  structural - 

Tobacco  nianufnctiircs  :md  Untied  Ixiverages-. 
Misci'lloneoiis  products _.. 


Percent  increase  to  1960  from— , 


lO-iQ 


+  170.6 
+v);i.  2 
+.11.5 
+H4.  \ 
-(-95.9 
-i-  ly.  7 
-t-Kfi.  0 
+62.1 


+73.3 

+280.3 


+  12«.P 


-1-77.  e 
+90.1 
+52.2 


I 


1947 


+10.5.  5 
+24.1 
-11.2 

+9.7 
+34.6 

—4.0 

+9.  2 
+2.').  2 

+8.7 
+46.2 
+  29.4 
+3.S.  1 
-l-RS.  4 
-t-fi5.  S 
-1-28.8 
+  47.0 
+35.6 

-8.6 


1053 


+37. 

+8. 

-8. 

+3. 
+12. 

-1. 
+  1^. 

+3. 

+4. 
+  15. 
+. 
+  H. 
-1-21. 
-1-24. 

+  7. 
+  16. 
+  13. 

-5. 


1966 


+  15.7 

+4.6 

+.4 

+5.9 

-(-.">.  0 

+  .  N 
+  11     1 

+  -■  :< 

+  2.  ^ 

— .  H 

-i.i 

+  4.7 

+3  n 

-(-II.  3 
+3.4 

+r,.  4 

+  7  H 
-1-12 


t!our<«:  Finislied  Pteel:  Joint  Economic  Committee,  ■PrO'lui-tiviiy.  Pric«>s,  ami  Intxjmos. 
the  Joint  Economic  Comnnttre  hy  the  committee  stafT,  H.-,th  Cong.,  1st  scss.,  1^57.  p.  222; 
Other  groups;  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


fepared  for 
Iron  Age.  Jijn.  5.  19«)l. 


'  mater ial.s  Di 


1958 


+2.  2 

+.3 

-6.4 

-2.9 

+  18 

+  -2.S 

+9.6 

+  1.0 

-.2 

_  2 

+3^1 

-1-1.7 

+  2  ;) 

-1-2.  1 

-.  1 

+  1.4 

+Z8 

-2.2 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate my  able  senior  colleague  on  his 
very  fine  address.  A  number  of  tables 
and  lists  and  statistical  data  have  been 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  to- 
day by  consent.  Some  of  these  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine,  and 
some  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
do  so. 

At  an  early  date  it  will  be  my  intention 
to  further  reply  to  the  statements  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  and  to 
the  data  submitted  for  the  Record. 

Suflflce  it  for  the  moment  to  say  that 
the  public  interest  is  involved  in  the  price 
level  of  our  basic  industries,  the  most 
basic  of  all  of  which  in  our  industrialized 
economy  is  steel.  As  President  Kennedy 
has  said  in  his  letter  of  today,  steel  is  a 
bellwether.  It  is  a  bellwether  in  the 
price  structure  and  it  is  a  bellwether  in 
the  wage  structure.  It  is  also  a  bell- 
wether in  the  psychology  of  our  economic 
free  enterprise  system. 

Therefore,  few  questions  could  be  de- 
bated on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  which 
more  directly  affect  our  individual  citi- 
zens, the  cost  of  doing  business,  the  cost 
of  the  products  of  business,  the  cost  of 
living,  than  the  steel  prices. 

I  welcome  the  debates  that  have  oc- 
curred here  today,  and  shall  look  for- 
ward to  making  further  reply. 


House  be  requested  to  return  U^  bill  to 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
REVOLVING  SUPPLY  FUND 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  action  of  the  Senate  in 
passing  H.R.  8414,  a  bill  to  amend  section 
5011  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
clarify  the  authority  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  use  its  revolving  sup- 
ply fund  for  the  repair  and  reclamation 
of  personal  property,  be  reconsidered, 
and  I  move  that  the  House  be  requested 
to  return  the  bill  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the   Senator   from    Montana    that    the 


REPEAL  OF  SECTIONS  1176  AND  1177. 

REVISED       STATUTES       OP       THE 

UNITED    STATES,     REL.'>iTING     TO 

THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  848.  H.R. 
7622. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R 
7622)  to  repeal  sections  1176  and  1177  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  tlie  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  this  would  be 
an  appropriate  time  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  concerning  proposed  action  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  trading-stamp  bill.  I  hope  it  will 
be  possible  to  pass  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  adjourns  tonight.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  there  is  no  disposition 
to  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  amend- 
ments or  on  the  passage  of  the  bill.  If 
there  is,  then,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  we 
shall  seek  to  have  the  bill  go  over  until 
tomorrow. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10 
A.M.    TOMORROW 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  majority  leader,  further,  what  his 
pleasure  is  with  respect  to  the  hour  for 


convening  the  Senate  tomorrow,  and 
what  the  first  order  of  business  will  be 
following  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  will  agree.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  tonight,  it 
adjourn  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  With  respect  to  the 
trading  .stamp  bill,  on  behalf  of  my  wife 
I  propose  that  she  give  up  the  habit  of 
obtaining  trading  stamps  for  herself  and 
go  on  record  in  favor  of  the  majority 
leader,  if  he  will  only  get  us  out  of  here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  having  had 
ajiything  to  do  with  trading  stamps.  I 
will  do  my  best  to  get  all  of  us  out  of 
here  for  nothing. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  from 
Montana  will  do  that,  he  will  earn  the 
undying  gratitude  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  and  their  families. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     And  my  own. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  And  the  country  and  the 
taxpayers,  if  I  may  so  amend  my  state- 
ment. Nothing  serious  will  happen  to 
the  country  if  only  Congress  will  go 
liomc. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
tiie  distinguished  majority  leader  ap- 
prise us  of  the  business  for  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  anticipated 
tiiat  when  the  trading  stamp  bill  has 
been  disposed  of,  it  will  be  followed  by 
the  disarmament  bill.  Calendar  No.  864. 
S.  2180,  which  will  be  made  the  unfin- 
islied  business. 

That  bill  will  be  followed  by  the  Mexi- 
can labor  bill. 

It  is  also  hoped  to  have  the  Senate 
act  on  such  bills  as  Calendar  No.  734, 
S  1563,  to  authorize  the  conveyance  of 
certain  lands  within  the  Clark  Hill  Res- 
ervoir, Savannah  River.  Ga.-S.C,  to 
the  Georgia -Carolina  Council.  Inc., 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  for  recrea- 
tion and  camping  purposes;  Calen- 
dar No.  764,  S.  923.  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  replace  lat- 
eral pipelines  and  line  discharge  pipe- 
lines, and  to  do  other  work  he  determines 
to  be  required  for  the  Avondale,  Dalton 
Gardens,  and  Hayden  Lake  Irrigation 
Districts  in  the  State  of  Idaho;  Calendar 
No.  752.  H  R.  7447,  to  amend  the  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act  to  provide  for  the  immediate  dispo- 
sition of  certain  waterfowl  feathers  and 
down;  and  other  bills  of  that  nature, 
including  the  District  of  Columbia  elec- 
tion bill,  if  possible. 


REPEAL  OF  SECTIONS  1176  AND  1177, 
REVISED  STATUTES  OF  UNITED 
STATES,  RELATING  TO  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7622)  to  repeal  sections 
1176  and  1177  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
what  is  the  pendmg  business? 
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The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.       H.R. 

7622. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  BeallI  has  been  very  mterested 
in  the  proposed  legislation.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Teimessee  [Mr. 
GoREl  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller]  are  likewise  in- 
terested in  the  prop>osal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  repeal  in  its  en- 
tirety the  District's  present  gift  enter- 
prise law. 

For  many  years  retailers  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  been  operating 
under  a  ban  on  some  of  the  most  com- 
monly used  merchandising  techniques 
in  use  today.  The  practice  of  stimulat- 
ing trade  through  the  offering  of  free 
goods,  premiums,  manufacturers'  cou- 
pons, or  trading  stamps  is  forbidden  to 
District  merchants  by  an  old  statute,  en- 
acted in  the  1870's,  which  makes  it  a 
criminal  offense  to  engage  in  any  gift 
enterprise  in  the  District.  With  the  up- 
surge in  retailing  volume,  and  the  growth 
of  retail  competition  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, the  consumers  and  merchants  of 
the  District  have  been  put  at  a  disad- 
vantage by  this  obsolete  restriction. 

This  bill  proposes  to  lift  this  handicap 
on    the   retail   business  of  the  District. 

The  District  gift  enterprise  law  was 
adopted  by  the  District  Legislature  in 
1871.  and  later  incorporated  by  the  Con- 
gress m  the  District  Code.  It  is  clear 
that  the  merchandising  situation  in  1871 
was  very  different  from  today's.  At  that 
time  there  were  no  antitrust  laws,  no 
restraints  on  monopolistic  or  unfair 
competition,  no  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, no  regulations  protecting  the  con- 
sumer—in short,  none  of  the  laws  which 
today  preserve  competition  and  protect 
the  interest  of  the  public.  What  may 
have  been.  6  years  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  Civil  War.  a  beneficial  regulation 
of  commerce  in  the  District  has  now  be- 
come senselessly  irritating  and  burden- 
some to  manufacturers  selling  in  a  na- 
tional market,  driving  trade  out  of  the 
District.  It  should  be  done  away  with — 
not  piecemeal,  and  not  in  an  effort  to 
favor  one  kind  of  trading  inducement 
over  another — but  in  its  entirety. 

Examples  of  promotional  activity 
which  are  apparently  illegal  under  the 
present  law  are  as  follows:  cigarette 
coupons,  free  sport  schedules  and  infor- 
mational pamphlets  and  blades  given 
with  the  sale  of  razors,  cereal  box  tops 
and  package  coupons  redeemable  for 
tableware  and  toys,  grapefruit  spoons 
given  with  sale  of  citrus  fruit,  trading 
stamps,  and  receemable  cash  register 
tapes. 

These  examples  of  widespread  mer- 
chandising practices  which  involve  the 
offer  or  gift  of  some  free  service  or  Item 
of  merchandise  m  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  a  service  or  an  item  of  mer- 
chandise, are  all  prohibited  by  the  exist- 
ing law  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
is  the  only  jurisdiction  in  the  United 
States  which  prohibits  all  of  these  prac- 
tices. One  other  State.  Kansas,  forbids 
the  use  of  tradiiig  stamps.  The  sltua- 
c\^I 11  Tj 


tion  constitutes  a  burden  on  the  mer- 
chants of  the  District,  and  a  possible 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  District,  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  merchandise  prepared 
for  distribution  on  a  national  basis,  and 
in  connection  with  which  there  is  a  gift 
or  the  offer  of  a  gift  of  some  sort.  must, 
upon  its  receipt  by  a  merchant  in  the 
District,  be  repackaged,  be  returned  to 
the  supplier,  or  be  transshipped  to  an 
outlet  in  Maryland  or  Virginia. 

H.R.  7266  will  end  this  intolerable  sit- 
uation for  the  retail  merchants  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

At  the  hearing  on  the  bill  before  the 
Business  and  Commerce  Subcommittee 
there  was  no  opposition  to  any  of  the 
promotional  giveaways  which  the  bill 
would  allow,  except  the  use  of  trading 
stamps. 

There  seemed  to  be  two  arguments  ad- 
vanced against  the  use  of  trading 
stamps.  The  first  argument  was  to  the 
effect  that  trading  stamps  are  an  added 
cost  for  the  retailer  which  must  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer.  It  wels  the 
feeling  of  the  committee  that  this 
charge,  if  true,  would  have  equal  appli- 
cation to  all  of  the  other  promotional 
devices  and  that  there  was  no  valid  dis- 
tinction on  the  ground  between  the  use 
of  trading  stamps  and  any  other  so- 
called  giveaway,  whether  cigarette  cou- 
pons redeemable  for  merchandise  or 
cereal  box  tops  redeemable  for  toys. 

The  second  objection  to  trading  stamps 
was  that  the  pi-actice  of  trading  stamp 
companies  of  granting  exclusive  fran- 
chises to  a  limited  number  of  retailers 
constitutes  an  unfair  business  practice 
since  it  deprives  some  retailers  of  an 
opportunity  to  use  the  trading  stamps  of 
a  particular  company  or  companies. 

Tlie  exclusive  franchise  system  is  com- 
pletely legal  and  is  net  unique  to  the 
trading  stamp  industrj*.  As  a  system  of 
distribution  it  is  common]y  used  by  auto- 
mobile manufacturers,  farm  equipment 
manufacturers,  clothing  companies,  and 
small  and  large  appliance  manufactur- 
ers, to  name  but  a  few  of  the  many  in- 
du.s tries  employing  the  system. 

There  are  numerous  trading  stamp 
companies  operating  in  the  United 
States.  In  a  report  issued  in  December 
1958,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
stated  that  there  were  at  that  time  about 
200  trading  stamp  companies  operating 
tiiroughout  the  country,  and  that  10  of 
these  companies  were  doing  business  in 
more  than  10  States. 

With  so  many  trading  stamp  com- 
panies in  the  market,  a  retailer  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  desires  a  trad- 
ing stamp  plan,  should  be  able  to  obtain 
one.  The  fact  that  the  exclusive  fran- 
chise system  of  a  company  might  pre- 
vent a  retailer  from  obtaining  a  particu- 
lar stamp  plan,  is  no  reason  to  single  out 
this  sales  promotion  activity  for  special 
legislative  treatment. 

Discrimination  against  trading  stamps 
is  without  justification  in  fact  or  law. 
Trading  stamps  have  long  been  recog- 
nized as  a  legitimate  merchandising  de- 
vice, benefiting  both  merchant  and  con- 
sumer. Trading  stamps  are  saved  by 
millions  of  families  in  the  United  States 
and  are  in  wide  use  in  virtually  every 


State  of  the  Union,  including  Maryland 

and  Virginia. 

While  the  District  merchants  should 
indeed  be  Uberated  from  restrictions 
that  prevent  them  from  engaging  iu 
modern  practices  of  competitive  mer- 
chandising, they  should  be  free  to  adopt 
any  of  these  practices  they  may  choose, 
without  arbitran--  limitations. 

Trading  stamp  companies  are  no  fly- 
by-night  economic  phenomenon,  but  a 
long-established  and  growing  business, 
an  outstanding  example  of  modem 
competitive  practices  in  retailing.  The 
total  volume  of  trading  stamp  business 
will  be  approximately  $700  million  m 
1961.  Authoritative  legal  and  economic 
studies,  including  those  conducted  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  co- 
operation with  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  show  that  the  issuance  of 
trading  stamps  is  a  legitimate  trade  de- 
vice, and  offers  no  possible  basis  in  pub- 
he  policy  for  a  law  discriminating 
against  their  issuance  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  let  me  make 
it  clear  that  if  this  1870  gift  enterprise 
law  is  not  repealed,  as  provided  in  this 
bill,  foreseeably  the  Washington  busi- 
ness community  faces  real  chaos.  The 
majority  of  national  manufacturers 
offer  merchandise  on  the  shelves  of 
every  store  in  this  city,  every  day.  pro- 
hibited by  this  law.  As  the  law  exists 
today,  it  places  the  Corporation  Coim- 
sel  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  an 
impossible  situation.  He  must  choose 
between  carrying  out  his  sworn  duty  to 
enforce  the  law  which  Congress  has  en- 
acted, or.  throwing  the  mercha*idising 
business  community  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  into  real  turmoil. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  for  a  long  dis- 
cussion, nor  shall  I  ask  for  a  vote,  re- 
grettable as  I  consider  the  passage  of 
the  bill  to  be  for  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  among  the  purposes  and 
effects  of  the  bill  now  t>efore  the  Senate 
is  that  of  legalizing  trading  stamps  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  iysye  of 
merchandizing  promotion,  as  well  as  re- 
lated practices,  has  been  prohibited  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  for  almost  a  century. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  use  of  trading 
stamps  in  the  District  should  be  per- 
mitted in  order  to  remove  a  competitive 
disadvantage  now  suffered  by  merchants 
in  the  District  who  must  compete  with 
merchants  in  adjacent  jurisdictions  who 
use  stamps.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there 
is  no  clamor  on  the  part  of  the  District 
merchants  to  permit  them  to  exercise 
this  somewhat  dubious  privilege.  Per- 
haps some  of  the  supposed  retailer  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  legislation  recognize  that 
the  alleged  rehef  would  inure  largely  to 
the  benefit  of  the  trading  stamp  com- 
panies rather  than  to  the  merchants 
who  use  stamps,  their  customers,  or  the 
general  public. 

The  practice  of  issuing  so-called  trad- 
ing stamps  at  the  retail  level  has  mush- 
roomed tremendously  in  recent  years.  A 
study  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  1958  referred  to  the  sig- 
nificant growth  of  this  activity  during 
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the  years  1954  to  1956.  During  that  pe- 
riod, the  volume  of  business  done  by 
trading  stamp  companies  more  than 
doubled  to  about  $375  million  per  year. 
Since  1956  the  trading  stamp  business 
has  increased  more  than  100  percent 
again  and  now  approaches  a  total  an- 
nual take  of  some  $750  million  to  $1  bil- 
lion each  year. 

Defenders  of  trading  stamps  allege 
that  this  is  a  somewhat  Utopian  activity 
that  benefits  everyone — the  merchant, 
the  customer,  and  the  general  economy — 
and  costs  no  one  anything.  My  study  of 
this  operation  leads  me  to  an  entirely 
contrary  conclusion.  Trading  stamp  op- 
erations are  a  burden  on  the  economy. 
There  is  no  appreciable  benefit  to  the 
customer  who  saves  stamps — and  their 
use  constitutes  an  unconscionable  bur- 
den and  expense  to  the  merchant. 

I  hardly  feel  it  necessary,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  dwell  upon  the  popular,  though 
fallacious,  theory  that  through  savings 
stamps  the  retail  customer  gets  some- 
thing for  nothing.  Yet  this  is  unques- 
tionably the  impression  sought  by  subtle 
promotional  efforts  to  be  implanted  in 
the  minds  of  the  public.  In  truth,  the 
customer  pays  for  the  stamps  because 
the  cost  thereof  is  included  in  the  price 
of  the  groceries  or  other  merchandise  he 
buys. 

It  is  argued  that  surveys  and  studies 
reflect  only  a  minimal  increase  in  prices 
charged  by  merchants  using  stamps. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  study 
stated  that  prices  charged  by  stamp-us- 
ing merchants  averaged  six-tenths  of  1 
percent  higher  than  those  of  nonstamp 
merchants.  The  value  of  the  stamps 
was  said  to  be  estimated  at  about  three 
times  this  amount,  theoretically  leaving 
the  customer  a  profit  in  the  form  of  pre- 
miums received  for  redeemed  stamps. 
But,  the  fact  is  inescapable  that  the  cost 
of  the  stamps,  including  not  only  the 
value  of  premiums  but  the  expenses  and 
a  handsome  profit  for  the  stamp  com- 
pany, is  included  in  the  price  of  mer- 
chandise sold  by  a  merchant  issuing 
stamps.  To  the  extent  this  extra  cost 
does  not  result  in  increased  prices  it 
is  reflected  in  lower  profits  than  other- 
wise would  be  available  to  the  merchant. 
There  can  be  no  other  answer  to  the 
question  of  "who  pays"?  However  the 
cost  is  allocated,  an  industry  of  newly 
expanding  proportions  is  riding  on  the 
back  of  this  country's  retailers  and  their 
customers  with  the  full  cost  being  borne 
by  the  consumer. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  argument  over 
allocation  of  the  cost  burden  does  not 
raise  the  most  serious  of  the  objections 
to  the  trading  stamp  operation.  Once 
one  of  the  companies  succeeds  in  selling 
a  grocery  merchant,  for  example,  on  the 
alleged  promotional  value  of  its  stamps, 
that  merchant  is  more  or  less  chained 
to  the  practice  of  forking  over  some  2 
to  3  percent  of  his  gross  receipts  for  so 
long  as  he  stays  in  business. 

Moreover,  competitors  of  groceryman 
A  feel  a  compulsion  to  engage  the  serv- 
ices of  a  competing  stamp  company  and 
they  likewise  are  placed  in  the  vice  of 
paying  tribute  to  the  stamp  merchants 
who,  unless  restrained,  will  gain  an  un- 


breakable stranglehold  on  the  retailing 
industry  in  this  country. 

I  have  talked  with  small  merchants, 
Mr.  President,  and  they  have  expressed 
to  me  the  dilemma  in  which  they  find 
themselves.  The  small  grocery  store,  as 
everyone  knows,  is  finding  it  uicreasincly 
difficult  to  remain  in  business  in  face 
of  the  competition  from  the  chains.  Use 
of  trading  stamps  by  the  chainstores 
adds  one  more  brick  to  an  already  over- 
bearing load. 

In  brief,  many  a  small  merchant  finds 
he  cannot  stay  in  business  unless  he 
joins  the  stamp  racket,  yet  he  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  price  demanded  by 
stamp  companies.  In  desperation  he 
frequently  sign.s  up  and  we  liave  the 
anomaly  of  a  tradinu  stamp  company 
occupying  a  parasitic  role  making  more 
money  from  the  sale  of  groceries  than 
does  the  owner  of  the  store. 

It  is  further  suggested  that  trading 
stamps  represent  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  an  ordinary  promotion  gimmick 
and  that  the  cost  of  the  stamps  falls  in 
the  same  category  as  does  advertising. 
But  it  is  not.  Mr.  President.  For  exam- 
ple, we  do  not  permit  newspapers  or 
radio  stations  to  pick  out  a  single  mer- 
chant in  a  given  area  and  then  state 
that  only  his  advertising  will  be  accpted. 
Yet  this  is  common  practice  of  most  of 
the  trading  stamp  companies  who  oper- 
ate through  an  exclusive  franchise  de- 
vice under  which  the  company  under- 
takes to  assure  a  using  merchant  that 
none  of  his  competitors  will  be  permitted 
to  distribute  the  stamps  of  that  com- 
pany. No  such  assurance  can  be  given, 
of  course,  with  reference  to  the  stamps 
of  other  companies.  Hence  the  develop- 
ment of  a  rash  of  stamp  companies 
v.hich  seek  what,  for  them,  is  the  ulti- 
mate solution — every  retailer  dispensing 
some  kind  of  stamp,  with  the  profits 
which  used  to  belong  to  the  retailer 
winding  up  in  the  pockets  of  the  stamp 
merchants:  and  with  those  merchants 
who  ordinarily  would  sell  the  prizes  of- 
fered for  stamps  out  of  business  al- 
together. 

In  my  opinion  legalization  of  trading 
stamps  within  the  Nation's  Capital  i.s 
undesirable  and  I  oppose  pa.s.sage  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  I  have  at  the  desk, 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  1.  after 
line  6.  it  is  proposed  to,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section:  |[ 

Sec.  2.  (a)  No  person,  firm  or  cottporatlon 
engaged  within  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  business  of  issuing  or  selling  trading 
stamps,  tickets  or  coupons  redeemable  in 
cash,  wares  or  merchandise,  shall  discrimi- 
nate against  any  retailer,  merchant  or  other 
dealer  by  refusing  to  sell  such  trading 
stamps,  tickets  or  coupons  to  such  retailer, 
merchant  or  other  dealer  solely  because  of 
the  existence  of  any  prior  contract  Or  agree- 
ment made  with,  or  franchise  issued  to,  any 
other  retailer,  merchant  or  dealer  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


(b)  Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  violat- 
ing subsection  <a)  hereof  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  not  to  exceed  $1,000  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  one  year    or  both. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  places  a  very  simple  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate.  As  the  Senate 
knows,  we  do  not  have  trading  stamps 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  permit  trading 
stamps  or  not  to  permit  trading  stamps 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  For  the 
past  several  years  permission  has  not 
been  granted.  Under  the  bill  permis- 
sion would  be  granted. 

All  my  amendment  would  do  would  be 
to  provide  that  where  trading  stamps  are 
allowed  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  they 
must  be  available  to  all.  There  can  bt 
no  exclusive    franchises   granted. 

I  recognize  that  the  granting  of  ex- 
clusive franchises  is  entirely  legal.  Ex- 
clusive franchises  exist  in  many  States. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  is  any- 
thing illegal  about  it  at  all.  That  is  not 
the  point.  The  point  is  whether  or  not 
it  is  desirable.  In  the  States  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  we  have  competitors  to 
District  of  Columbia  busine.ssmen.  It  is 
for  this  reason.  I  think,  that  to  permit 
our  District  businessmen  to  compete 
with  Maryland  and  Virginia  busine.ss- 
men, they  should  be  permitted  to  have 
trading  stamps.  That  does  not  neccs.sar- 
ily  mean  that  ihcy  should  be  permitted 
to  have  a  situation  in  which  one  trading 
stamp  company  can  go  to  one  chain  or 
one  group  of  stores  and  give  them  an 
exclusive  franchise  and  his  competitor  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  cannot  do  so. 

It  does  not  answer  the  problem  to  say 
that  a  man  can  get  another  line  of  trad- 
ing stamps,  because  we  all  know  that  in 
a  particular  area  there  may  be  only  three 
or  four  types  of  trading  stamps  that 
have  the  consumer  appeal  which  per- 
mits competition  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  monopolies,  I  feel  very  strongly 
particularly  about  monopolies  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  believe  that  by 
opening  this  up  and  letting  any  mer- 
chant who  wishes  a  particular  type  of 
trading  stamp,  we  will  open  up  competi- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  will  enable  our  Dis- 
trict merchants  to  compete  with  their 
neighbors  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  who 
are  now  permitted  to  have  trading 
stamps. 

The  question  is  that  simple.  At  this 
late  hour  in  the  evening  I  certainly  do 
not  propo.se  to  keep  the  Senate  any  long- 
er, but  I  believe  the  amendment  should 
be  offered  and  should  be  voted  up  or 
down. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr  President,  the  exclu- 
sive franchise  system  is  completely  legal 
and  is  not  unique  to  the  trading  stamp 
industry.  As  a  system  of  distribution  it 
is  commonly  used  by  automobile  manu- 
facturers, farm  equipment  manufactur- 
ers, clothing  companies,  and  small  and 
large  appliance  manufacturers,  to  name 
but  a  few  of  the  many  industries  employ- 
ing the  system. 
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There  are  nimierous  trading  stamp 
companies  operating  in  the  United 
States.  In  a  report  issued  In  December 
1958,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
stated  that  there  were  at  that  time 
about  200  trading  stamp  companies  op- 
eratmg  througliout  the  country,  and 
that  10  of  thes<;  companies  were  doing 
business  in  more  than  10  States. 

With  so  many  trading  stamp  compa- 
nies in  the  market,  a  retailer  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  who  desires  a  trading 
stamp  plan,  should  be  able  to  obtain 
one.  The  fact  that  the  exclusive  fran- 
chise system  of  a  company  might  pre- 
vent a  retailer  from  obtaining  a  particu- 
lar stamp  plan,  is  no  reason  to  single  out 
this  sales  promotion  activity  for  special 
legislative  treatment. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  rejected. 

The  PRESUMING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Icwa. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  7622.  I  feel  that  re- 
strictions written  into  the  law  almost  a 
century  ago  to  protect  the  consumer  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  against  the 
evil  practices  of  those  days  should  be 
retired  in  the  light  of  the  safeguards 
we  have  placed  about  the  consumer  to- 
day. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  consimiers  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  be  granted  the 
same  advantages  enjoyed  by  Rhode  Is- 
land and  all  the  other  States  but  one. 

For  instance,  in  the  matter  of  trading 
stamps,  170,000  families  in  Rhode  Island 
save  them.  Rhode  Island  industry  sup- 
plies its  share  of  trading  stamp  mer- 
chandise. Community  groups  in  my 
State  pool  their  trading  stamps  to  make 
a  group  presentation  for  their  church, 
their  school,  their  pet  charity. 

I  find  that  the  cooperative  movements 
are  a  praiseworthy  activity  in  every 
State  with  trading  stamps  as  the  motif. 
I  have  made  inquiries  along  this  line. 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  successful 
projects  which  have  been  completed: 

The  Jaycees  of  Wappinger  Falls,  N.Y., 
with  300  families  involved,  saved  trad- 
ing stamps  together.  They  used  them  to 
finance  a  large  Christmas  party  for  un- 
derprivileged children. 

The  Cerebral  Palsy  Auxiliary  of  Miami. 
Fla.,  enlisted  certain  savers  to  acquire 
needed  purchases  from  fund  raising. 

One  thousand  five  hundred  families 
took  part  in  charitable  trading  stamp 
collecting  for  the  New  York  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind,  redeeming  stamps  for  a 
station  wagon. 

Very  briefly,  here  are  some  others: 
Three  school  buses  to  St.  Francis  Parish 
School  in  Provo.  Utah:  an  organ  to  St. 
Luke's  Catholic  Church  in  Hohokus, 
N.J. ;  an  oxygen  tent  to  the  Good  Samar- 
itan Hospital  in  Suffem.  NY.;  a  pump 
to  the  Volunteer  Fire  Department  of 
North  Lawrence,  Ohio;  and  a  complete 
library  of  books  to  a  school  in  Millburn, 
N.Y.     And  this  is  just  a  sample. 

More  and  more  of  these  programs  are 
started  every  day.  PTA  groups,  wom- 
en's clubs,  and  church  auxiliaries  are 
now  using  stamps  to  finance  everything 
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from  sidewalks  to  swimming   pools   to 
concert  pianos  to  airplanes. 

Right  here  in  Washington  we  have  a 
number  of  these  projects.  For  example, 
the  Washington  Chapter  of  the  National 
Association  for  Retarded  Children  has 
used  stamps.  The  Anacostia  Little 
League  now  has  a  stamp  drive.  It  hopes 
to  equip  a  new  baseball  stadium  through 
the  collection  and  redemption  of  stamps. 
Even  the  Government  participates. 
Federal  agencies  have  been  advised  by 
the  General  Services  Administration  to 
turn  over  the  stamps  acquired  through 
purchases  to  the  nearest  Federal  hospital 
or  similar  institution.  Since  the  VA  has 
the  largest  hospital  system,  it  receives 
many  of  these  stamps. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  this : 
Right  now,  there  are  untold  thousands 
of  groups  in  the  country  saving  stamps 
to  acquire  major  items  which  will  be 
of  benefit  to  their  community. 

We  all  know  saving  trading  stamps  is 
a  painless  way  for  the  housewife  to  ac- 
quire a  table  lamp  or  whatever.  We 
should  also  know  that  trading  stamps 
offer  a  painless  way  to  give,  and  that 
many  people  throughout  the  country  and 
in  Washington.  D.C.,  are  doing  just  that 
this  very  minute. 

Behind  each  of  these  group  saving 
efforts,  there  is  a  story  about  people. 
Here  are  two  little  stories  that  involve 
more  than  600  children. 

Probably  the  most  dramatic  group 
savings  project  took  place  in  Provo, 
UUh.  The  project  got  started  after  a 
busload  of  children  were  marooned  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  when  a  front 
wheel  of  one  of  the  school's  ancient  ve- 
hicles collapsed.  Children  come  to  this 
Catholic  school  from  as  far  away  as  60 
miles,  and  without  buses  there  just 
wouldn't  be  any  school  for  them.  Dur- 
ing the  stamp -collecting  drive,  tlie 
mothers  of  the  schoolchildren  mailed 
more  than  90.000  letters,  but  they  were 
soon  to  learn  that  their  stamp-licking 
had  just  begun.  Before  the  stamp  drive 
was  over,  the  mothers  had  collected 
7.708.800.  Right  now.  three  shiny  school 
buses  are  busily  transiwrting  some  350 
grateful  kids  to  school  and  back  each 
day. 

In  Fairville.  Tenn..  we  have  another 
story^  The  Church  of  God's  home  for 
260  orphan  children  appealed  in  its  de- 
nominational publications  for  S.  &  H. 
green  stamps  to  help  obtain  a  station 
wagon.  The  wagon  was  presented  to  the 
orphanage  just  before  Christmas,  I 
think  we  can  all  agree  that  this  is  a  fine 
thing. 

But  I  think  the  significant,  the  in- 
teresting thing  about  this  orphanage's 
stamp  saving  habits  is  that  this  was  not 
the  first  time  the  orphanage  has  acquired 
merchandise  with  stamps.  Other  items 
have  included  bedspreads,  dishes,  desk 
lamps,  major  appliances,  and  sporting 
goods. 

I,  for  one.  should  not  like  to  take 
away  this  right  from  either  the  people 
who  donate  the  stamps  or  the  groups 
who  get  these  stamps  and  redeem  them 
for  such  worthwhile  projects. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 


If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bUl  fH.R.  7622)  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


U.S.  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY  FOR 
WORLD  PEACE  AND  SECURITY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  864.  Senate 
bill  2180,  and  that  it  be  made  the  pend- 
ing business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGiSL.fTiVE  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2180)  to  establish  a  U.S.  Disarmament 
Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Security 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  with  amend- 
ments. 


EISENHOWER'S  BERLIN  STAITO 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
interesting  article  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  today  under  the  caption 
"Eisenhower's  Berlin  Stand."  The  arti- 
cle is  under  the  byline  of  Henry  R.  Luce, 
and  is  so  current  and  is  of  such  interest 
that  I  think  it  merits  insertion  in  the 
CoNGREssiON.a  RECORD.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  Sept 
7.   1961] 

ErsENHOwrR's  Beklin  Stand 
(By  Henry  R.  Luce) 
fThe  one  American  who.  for  16  years,  waa 
most  Intimately  concerned  with  Berlin  U 
Dwight  D,  Eisenhower.  Last  week  Henry  R. 
Luce,  editor  In  chief  of  Life  magazine,  met 
with  him  In  the  modest  ofHce  where  Mr. 
Eisenhower  works  as  a  private  resident  of 
Gettysburg.  Pa.  Scmetimes  with  a  kind  of 
half-rueful  humor,  sometimes  with  right- 
eous anger,  always  with  profound  earnest- 
ness. Dwlght  Elsenhower  talked.  Here  Mr. 
Luce  passes  on  the  substance  of  what  he 
heard.  It  is  reprinted  by  the  Star  by  cour- 
tesy of  Life  magazine  from  Its  current  issue.) 

To  the  man  who  engineered  the  defeat  of 
Nazi  Germany  and  then  dealt  with  the 
grinding  problems  of  Its  occupation  for  8 
years  as  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
issue  now  In  crisis  In  Berlin  goes  far  beyond 
cold  legalisms. 

On  the  surface,  the  clash  may  be  simply 
a  juridical  question  of  who  has  a  right  to 
be  there  upon  what  terms.  But  to  Elsen- 
hower the  question  is  first  moral  and  spirit- 
ual, and  only  secondarily  legalistic.  The  real 
issue,  epitomized  by  Berlin,  Is  mans  defini- 
tion of  what  man  Is. 

Dwlght  Elsenhower  sees  In  Berlin,  on  the 
two  sides  of   the  barbed   wire  and   masonry 
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vcnll  raised  by  the  Communists,  two  powerful 
philosophies  which  hold  precise  but  oppo- 
site conceptions  of  man.  On  the  East  stands 
a  complete  philosophy  of  materialism  which 
defines  man  as  a  mere  machine,  soulless,  and 
therefore  fit  only  to  be  used  as  a  slave  for  the 
glorification  of  the  state.  On  the  West 
stands  the  belief  that  man  is  a  creature  of 
the  spirit,  possessing  an  individual  soul, 
born  free  and  in  the  image  of  his  Creator. 

To  Eisenhower  it  is  natural  that  the  East, 
which  denies  liberty,  should  proclaim  its  in- 
tention to  dominate  the  entire  world. 
Sharply  to  the  contrary,  the  idea  of  world 
domination  by  any  power  is  totally  repug- 
nant to  the  West.  For  the  West,  believing 
in  freedom,  holds  that  men  are  and  ought 
to  be  free  to  develop  in  their  own  different 
w.iys,   individually   and   socially. 

Thus  the  struggle  which  centers  in  Berlin 
iF  seen  by  Eisenhower  as  a  struggle  between 
the  spiritual  and  the  materialistic  interpre- 
tations of  man  and  his  destiny. 

When  the  war  in  Europe  was  comme;  to  an 
end  in  total  victory  over  Hitler,  no  man 
could  foresee  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the 
struggle  which  today  dominates  the  life  of 
the  world.  Eisenhower,  meeting  the  Red 
army  in  German  territ<jry.  began  to  have 
some  premonitions,  but  failed  to  discern  the 
full  extent  of  Russian  hostility  to  the  West. 
Last  week,  still  vigorous  in  the  peaceful  sur- 
roundings of  the  present,  blue  eyes  alert  in 
his  sun-ruddy  face.  Eisenhower  let  his  mem- 
ory roam.  He  thotight  back  over  his  20 
years  in  a  hard  school  that  taught  him  the 
nature  of  the  enemy. 

The  course  began  in  the  hectic  first  weeks 
after  the  United  States  was  plunged  into  the 
war  in  1941.  and  Eisenhower  was  assigned 
to  the  Services  of  Supply.  It  was  one  of  his 
Jobs  to  deal  with  the  requisitions  of  lend- 
lease  to  the  Allies.  Even  then,  he  recalled 
though  Hitler  had  Russia  almost  on  her 
knees  and  thought  Soviet  survival  depended 
on  United  States  aid,  the  Russian  officers 
he  dealt  with  were  not  only  suspicious  but 
truculent  and  bullying  Later,  as  Supreme 
Commander  in  Europe,  he  found  the  Com- 
munists no  easier  to  deal  with.  As  the  war 
drew  toward  its  end.  and  the  Western  and 
Soviet  armies  rushed  toward  one  another 
across  crumbling  Germany,  the  task  of  con- 
stant liaison  to  prevent  clashes  between 
Allies  became  vital.  But.  Ike  recalled  with 
remembered  irritation,  no  cooperation  could 
be  got  from  the  Russians.  Instead  he  got 
active  belligerence  and  angry  suspicion  while 
the  German  armies,  anxious  to  stay  out  of 
Russian  hands,  tried  to  svirrender  only  to 
the  West.  Still  later,  in  Berlin  after  it  was 
all  over,  he  grew  accustomed  to  the  Soviets' 
demonstrating  fits  of  pique  by  suddenly  re- 
fusing to  show  up  at  inter-Allied  social  func- 
tions. 

Even  before  the  war  ended,  he  recalled,  he 
had  become  pretty  thoroughly  disillusioned 
about  Soviet  good  faith.  And.  though  it 
could  not  come  entirely  clear  under  the  day- 
by-day  pressures  of  fighting  a  war,  he  began 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  what  the  future  held. 

In  1944,  the  European  Advisory  Commis- 
sion was  working  out  a  plan  for  Allied  oc- 
cupation zones  in  Germany.  Although 
Eisenhower's  responsibilities  were  military 
instead  of  political,  the  scheme  shaping  up 
disturbed  him.  In  the  light  of  Soviet  in- 
transigence he  saw  the  potentiality  of 
trouble. 

Eisenhower  flew  to  Washington  where  he 
found  President  Roosevelt  in  bed  with  in- 
fluenza. 

"This  is  my  pet."  he  told  the  President. 
•'Let's  not  have  separate  occupation  zones 
in  Germany.  Instead,  let's  have  Joint  Allied 
administration  of  the  whole  country." 

"Impossible."  Roosevelt  replied.  "I'm  al- 
ready committed." 

Eisenhower  then  urged  that,  if  it  was  polit- 
ically necessary  to  allow  the  Soviets  a  sep- 
arate   zone,    it    would    at    least    be   advisable 


to  establish  joint  Western  control  of  the 
remainder  of  Germany.  Roosevelt  again  re- 
fused. 

Again  in  1945,  when  Churchill  and  Roose- 
velt were  en  route  to  the  Yalta  Conference, 
Ellsenhower  sent  his  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen. 
Walter  Bedell  Smith,  to  intercept  them  at 
Malta  and  urge  that  the  Soviet  zone  be  re- 
stricted and  that  Soviet  promises  should  not 
be  fully  trusted.  As  he  later  wrote  in  his 
book,  "Crusade  in  Europe."  Eisenhower  "felt 
that  the  Western  Allies  could  probably  have 
secured  an  agreement  to  occtipy  more  of 
Germany  than  we  actually  did.  I  believe 
that  if  our  political  heads  had  been  ti.';  con- 
vinced as  we  were  at  .SHAEF  of  the  cettainty 
of  early  victory  in  the  West  they  would  have 
insisted,  at  Yalta,  upon  the  line  of  the  Elbe, 
as  the  natural  geographic  line  dividing  the 
e;istern   and   western   occupation  areas." 

Berlin  itself  was  in  ruins  and,  not  Consid- 
eiins?  it  a  primary  military  target,  he  did  not 
foresee  the  paramount  political  importance 
it  would  later  have  Seven  years  after  the 
war.  when  he  came  to  the  Presidency,  he 
found  that  the  question  of  occupied  Ger- 
many, with  isolated  Berlin  as  its  prickly 
danger  point,  had  becom-^  one  of  hl$  most 
persistent  and    troublesome   concerns 

A  realist  could  well  say  that  Berlin,  110 
miles  inside  Red  territory,  was  not  militarily 
tenable  But  much  more  than  military  ex- 
pediency was  now  involved.  Berlin  had  be- 
come a  symbol  of  freedom  and  tlie  West  was 
determined  to  keep  it  so 

Many  contests  had  been  lost  to  ct^mmu- 
nism  in  the  years  since  the  war,  Chljia  the 
greatest.  Others  were  still  to  be  Ijost  or 
nibbled  away  by  So\  let  "salami"  slicing.  But 
on  Berlin  there  would  be  no  Western  Retreat 
from  principle  or  moral  richt. 

In  Eisenhower's  second  term,  the  feovlets 
made  their  big  attempt  to  "bull  thj-ough" 
their  own  final  solution  of  the  issue.  It  be- 
gan with  Khrtishchevs  ultimatum  of  Novem- 
ber 27.  1958.  declaring  that  he  would  sign  a 
.separate  treaty  with  Ea,st  Germany  and  that 
the  West  had  6  months  to  leave  Berlin. 

It  culminated  at  Camp  David  on  Septem- 
ber 25-27.  1959.  when  Eisenhower  and  the 
Soviet  boss  sat  face  to  face. 

Khrushchev  began  by  fencing  Hie  sug- 
gested that  the  President  might  want  to  talk 
about  Red  China.  Eisenhower  quickJy  dis- 
posed of  that  gambit,  saying  that  if  they 
talked  about  all  the  issues  involving  Red 
China  they  would  never  get  around  tn  more 
immediately  useful  matters.  Briefly,  Eisen- 
hower told  Khrushchev  that  the  United 
States  could  take  care  of  itself  in  the  area 
of  Red  China.     And  that  was  that. 

The  two  heads  of  state  then  went  at  the 
subject  of  Germany.  Khrushchev  reiterated 
the  Soviet  intention  to  sign  a  separate  treaty 
with  East  Germany  Eisenhower  replied  that 
he  could  not  prevent  Khrushchev  from  mak- 
ing any  treaty  he  wished  with  the  East  Ger- 
mans even  though,  personally,  he  supposed 
any  treaty  between  Ruseia  and  a  satellite  was 
likely  to  be  a  one-sided  affair. 

"Only  this."  he  said  to  Khrushchev  "Don't 
try  to  interfere  with  our  rights  in  Berlin." 

Khrushchev,  affecting  surprise,  protested 
that  there  would  be  no  Western  rights  after 
the  proposed  treaty. 

"We  won't  accept  that."  Eisenhower  told 
him  flatly.  He  added  that  if  Khrushchev  per- 
sisted in  his  ultimatum  the  then-proposed 
summit  meeting  would  never  take  place 
But.  more  importantly,  both  Eisenhower  and 
Khrushchev  understood  that  the  line  had 
been  drawn.  Invasion  of  Western  rights  in 
Berlin  then  meant  war.  Khrushchev  then 
withdrew  what  had  been  an  ultimatum  and 
touted  "peaceful  coexistence"  in  the  spirit 
of  Camp  David." 

The  so-called  spirit  of  Camp  David,  Eisen- 
hower recalled,  was  an  optimistic  Illusion 
which  he,  personally,  never  shared 

Today,  as  Khrushchev  brandishes  his 
bombs    and    his    ultimatums    more    savagely 


than  ever.  Berlin  continues  to  be  the  focal 
point  of  a  worldwide  struggle. 

Eisenhower  believes  the  basic  American 
attitude  toward  Berlin  continues  clear  and 
firm.  The  American  determination  to  de- 
fend Berlin  was  first  made  manifest  in  1948, 
when  the  airlift  maintained  Berlin's  access  to 
the  free  world,  and  it  grew  stronger  during 
the  eight  Elsenhower  years. 

The  reasons  for  the  Eisenhower  and  the 
American  stand  on  Berlin  go  deep.  Thev 
are  obviously  deeper  than  a  quarrel  over 
legalistic  terms.  Legal  rights  are  on  our 
side,  and  these  legal  rights  are  menaced  But 
essentially  Berlin  embodies  a  moral  issue  and 
this  is  what  President  Eisenhower  empha- 
sizes and  spells  out.  It  is  morally  wrong  for 
the  Communists,  in  dividing  Berlin,  to 
separate  families.  It  is  morally  wrong  to 
attempt  to  choke  the  life  out  of  more  than 
2  million  West  Berliners.  And  what  is 
most  of  all  morally  wrong  is  to  imprison  the 
people  of  East  Germany.  These  are  moral 
issues   and   these   should   be   emphasized 

In  the  same  way.  we  for  our  part  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  the  people  of  Berlin. 
History,  Elsenhower  points  out,  is  not  static, 
and  so  Berlin  today  has  become  quite  a 
different  matter  than  it  was  at  war's  end. 
Years  have  passed:  there  has  been  no  gen- 
eral peace  treaty  covering  all  of  Germany 
and  meanwhile  West  Berlin  has  grown,  by 
its  efforts  and  spirit,  into  a  great  commer- 
cial and  industrial  city  Berliners  have  a 
right  to  the  life  which  they  have  built  and. 
as  we  have  affirmed  on  many  occasions,  we 
intend  that  their  rights  to  a  free  and  pros- 
perous life  shall   be  maintained 

In  these  very  concrete  terms  Eisenhower 
sums  up  the  West's  obligation:  We  must 
oppose  what  is  morally  wrong  in  Communist 
actions  and  we  must  be  faithful  to  our  own 
moral  obligations. 

In  the  former  President's  judgment,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  handled  well  the  recent 
phases  of  the  Berlin  crisis  He  did  well  to 
send  Vice  President  Johnson  and  1  500  trooiis 
into  Berlin  as  assurance  to  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  harassed  city. 

Eisenhower,  the  soldier,  knows  of  course 
that  in  a  showdown  these  1.500  additional 
troops  would  make  no  practical  difference 
in  defending  West  Berlin  Actually  if  the 
Allies  had  an  army  of  500.000  men  in  Ber- 
lin, they  would  first  have  to  fight  their  way 
out  of  Berlin  and  back  to  their  base  of  sup- 
ply before  ihey  could  turn  and  fight  the:r 
way  back  in 

Eisenhower  does  not  think  the  United 
States  should  seek  negotiations  with  Khru- 
shchev. After  all  we,  are  not  doing  any- 
thing to  disturb  the  situation  there,  Khru- 
shchev is.  Therefore,  it  is  Khrushchev  who 
should  seek  negotiations  if  he  has  anything 
constructive   to  propose. 

However,  with  his  ingrained  sense  of  pro- 
priety Eisenhower  ha,s  no  desire  to  Interfere 
with  President  Kennedy's  handling  of  the 
crisis  The  burden  of  responsibility  rests 
with  Kennedy;  the  American  people  must 
be  energetically  united  in  facing  this  crisis, 
they  can  find  unity  only  in  loyal  support  of 
the  President. 

N6w.  as  never  before.  Ike  says  with  mount- 
ing emphasis,  we  must  learn  to  put  first 
things  first.  That  means  we  must  do  every- 
thing which  the  President  asks  to  meet 
the  crisis,  including,  if  he  finds  it  neces- 
sary, bigger  military  expenditures.  But,  fur 
exactly  that  reason.  Eisenhower  would  like 
every  American  to  understand  that  he  is 
utterly  opposed  to  increased  Government 
expenditures  on  unessentials.  First  things 
first. 

And  so  at  home,  viewing  the  Kennedy 
domestic  program.  Eisenhower  feels  no  ccm- 
pulsion   to  treat   his  successor  gently. 

Elsenhower  took  from  his  desk  a  long  list 
of  new  Government  expenditures,  actual  and 
proposed,  covering  four  or  five  pages.  He  ran 
his   eye  down   the    list.     One    item   he   came 
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to  was  water  pollution  His  administration 
had  been  spending  $50  million  a  year  to 
attack  this  problem  The  Kennedy  admin- 
istration proposed  to  double  the  outlay 
Water  pollution,  said  the  ex-President.  Is  a 
bad  thing  But  with  the  essentials  of  our 
freedom  at  stake,  we  must  guard  against 
Increasing  too  much  those  expenditures 
which  do  not  directly  protect   that   freedom 

For  another  example.  It  is  clearly  not 
essential  that  we  should  hurry  to  the  moon 
To  embark  just  now  on  a  moon  program 
which  might  ultimately  cost  $40  billion 
seems  to  Elsenhower  wholly  inappropriate 
What  worries  Eisenhower  is  that  massive 
Government  spending  in  all  directions  win 
luidermine  the  American  economy  and 
thereby  serve  the  purpose  and  hope  of  our 
enemy  The  American  people  are  surely 
serious  in  their  determination  on  Berlin 
The  way  to  show  that  they  really  mean  it 
Is  by  practicing  self-restraint  and  self- 
discipline  in  their  domestic  economy.  Among 
the  visitors  who  come  calling  on  him  in 
Gettysburg  are  many  driven  by  compelling 
anxieties  The  questi!.)ns  most  often  asked 
him.  he  said,  are:  "Are  we  going  to  war''  " 
and    'Are   we   going   to   go   broke?" 

One  thing  is  certain  Dwight  D  Eisenhower 
will  never  give  a  defeatist  answer.  The  kind 
of  faith  animating  him  refuses  any  thought 
of  inevitable  doom  in  any  quarter.  Free- 
man exists  to  cope  with  circumstances,  not 
to  be  overwhelmed   by  them 

So,  as  to  the  American  economy  while  he 
feels  the  Kennedy  administration  advocates 
insupportable  spending  programs,  he  would 
never  despair  An  aroused  public  opinion 
and  vigorous  political  opposition  in  and  out 
of  Congress  can  liall  excessive  spending 
And  a  responsible  people,  aware  of  how  they 
are  challenged  on  the  world  scene,  will  man- 
age their  own  affairs  with  prudence  and  gocxl 
sense.  They  will  realize  that  the  health  of 
the  American  economy  mvist  be  maintained, 
not  only  for  oiu-  own  enjoyment,  but  as  the 
main  physical  base  of  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  Justice  throughout  the  world. 

And  as  to  war''  No  President  ever  devoted 
himself  more  passionately  to  the  cause  of 
peace  than  did  Dwight  Eisenhower  He  be- 
lie\es  that  peace  can  be  maintained.  TTie 
present  struggle— the  struggle  which  he  sees 
as  turning  on  "man  s  definition  of  man" — Is 
likely  to  go  on  for  many  years  In  that  long 
struggle  we  must  honor  our  commitments, 
we  must  be  willing  to  take  risks,  we  must 
show  ourselves  both  prudent  and  unafraid 
This  is  the  prescription,  not  merely  for  avoid- 
ing war.  but  for  achieving  ultimate  victory 
for  our  cause  in  the  vears  ahead. 


REPORTS  ON  AVIATION  ACCIDENTS 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  Senators  who  are  interested 
in  aviation  accidents  have  been  consid- 
erably disturbed  atwut  the  extremely 
long  delay  in  receiving  findings  from  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  legal  gov- 
ernmental entity  charged  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  accidents  and  finding 
their  probable  cause. 

An  interesting  editorial  entitled  "Give 
Facts  Quickly  on  Air  Accidents"  was 
published  in  the  Denver  Post  of  recent 
date.  I  think  the  article  is  of  great  im- 
portance. While  I  cannot  quite  agree 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  ascertain 
and  give  findings  within  30  days  of  an 
accident,  certainly  something  could  be 
done  to  speed  up  the  process.  Sometimes 
a  year  or  2  years  elapse  before  we  have 
some  word  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  as  to  its  findings  of  fact. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Give  Facts  Qvickly   oh  Air  Accidents 

The  airline  passenger  business  In  this 
country  is  In  trouble,  due.  in  part  we  be- 
lieve, to  loss  of  confidence  in  the  system 
for  keeping  the  public  informed  regarding 
accidents   and    safety    problems. 

Jets  that  are  replacing  conventional  air- 
craft m  the  fleets  of  the  commercial  air  car- 
riers are  providing  more  passenger  capacity 
But  in  too  many  instances  the  newly  avail- 
able seats  are  remaining  empty. 

Symptomatic  of  the  trouble  airlines  are 
experiencing  is  the  fact  that,  during  a  year 
m  which  there  has  i>een  only  one  accident 
fatal  to  passengers,  people  are  talking  and 
worrying  about  air  safety  more  than  at  any 
other    Lime   dvinng    our    experience 

There  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  the 
Government  and  airlines  have  not  been  frank 
to  tell,  promptly,  what  they  know  ,^bout 
such  things  as  hydraulic  failures,  dangerous 
air  congestion  around  major  cities  and  the 
inadequacies  of  airports 

Laws  passed  by  Congress  give  lipservice 
to  the  idea  that  tlie  public  Is  entitled  to 
be  informed  regarding  accidents  and  air 
safety  but  they  also  contain  provisions  giv- 
ing bureaucrats  broad  discretion  to  with- 
hold  information    or   delay    its   release 

The  delays,  as  exposed  in  a  series  of  spe- 
cial articles  by  Leverett  Chapm  in  this  news- 
paper hist  week.  ha\e  reached  scandalous 
proportions 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  agency 
responsible  for  reporting  the  probable 
cause  of  accidents,  has  built  up  such  cum- 
bersome investigative  and  hearing  pro- 
cedures that  it  normally  takes  a  year  to 
issue  formal  findings  after  an  accident  has 
occurred 

The  CAB  is  sitting  on  a  backlog  of  un- 
reported cases,  two  of  which  relate  to 
crashes   now   more    than    18   months   old 

The  law  merely  requires  CAB  to  give  its 
opinion  on  the  "probable  cause"  of  each 
accident  To  emphasize  that  it  did  not 
want  CAB  findings  to  be  regarded  as  In- 
fallible. Congress  provided  that  the  findings 
could  not  be  used  as  evidence  in  damage 
suits. 

However.  CAB  acts  with  a  deliberation 
which  would  be  suitable  only  if  its  de- 
cisions were  to  be  considered  as  final  and 
unalterable  as  the  law  of  the  Medes  and 
the  Persians 

CAB  says  it  must  move  carefully  so  as 
not  to  hurt  anyone  by  placing  blame  In  the 
wrong  place.  That  sounds  fine,  considerate, 
and  responsible,  but  it  is  completely  fal- 
lacious 

In  this  fast -moving  age.  a  report  on  an 
accident  that  CKCurred  a  year  or  more  ago 
can  have  nothing  more  than  historic  in- 
terest It  is  worthless  as  a  means  of  keep- 
ing the  public  informed  on  the  current  .status 
Of  air  safety 

When     an     "information  "     system     moves 
slowly  it  becomes  a  system  for  concealment 
It  encourages  public  suspicion  that  potential 
hazards   are   being   covered   up      The   entire 
air  industry  is  hurt  as  a  result. 

The  damage  from  delays  far  outweighs  any 
possible  damage  from  quick  judgments  The 
airwlse  public  of  today  is  not  so  gullible 
as  to  believe  that  skilled  experts  could  not 
fix  the  cause  of  most  accidents  within  a 
few  days  if  they  wanted  to  do  so. 

Unfortunately,  airlines,  air  transport  pilots, 
and  other  groups  encourage  the  CAB  in  its 
snailpace  procedures.  They  have  not  yet 
outgrown  their  traditional  attitude  of  "Let's 
be   as  secretive  as  we  can   about  accidents   " 

We  are  sure  public  opinion  eventually  will 
force  the  Government  to  adopt  quick  but 
accurat*  accident-reporting  methods. 

However,  bureaucracy  has  a  way  of  re- 
sponding to  public  opinion  only  reluctantly. 


The  best  solution  we  believe,  would  be 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  require  CAB 
to  report,  within  30  days  after  an  accident, 
the  probable  cause  as  it  appears  to  be  at 
that  time,  with  provisions  that  probable 
cause  reports  could  be  amended  later  on  the 
basis  of  any  new  evidence  that  might  come 
to  light 

Tliere  are  a  great  many  things  that  are 
"right"   about   air   safety    in    this   country. 

A  principal  wrong"'— the  policy  of  keep- 
ing the  public  in  the  dark  about  air  crashes 
for  months  on  end-should  be  corrected  be- 
fore it  does  more  damage 


TRANSACTION   OF   ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESSS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  busine.ss  was  trans- 
acted 


ADDITIONAL  BILLS  INTRODUCED 

The  following  additional  bills  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by 
unanimou.s  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred,  as  indicated : 

By    Mr    ERVIN    (for   himself    and   Mr. 

Jordan  i  ; 
S.  2513  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  participate  in  financing 
the  construction  of  a  bridge  at  Cape  Hat- 
teras  National  Seashore,  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs 

By  Mr   MANSFIELD  dor  Mr.  Chavez  i  : 
S  2514.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wai  Cheong 
Yan: and 

S.2515  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Natha 
Singh,  his  wife  Harnam  Kour.  and  their 
three  daughters.  Dalbire  Kour,  Nlshatar 
Kour.  and  Raghbir  Kour:  to  the  Committee 
on  I  he  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Morse  i  : 
S  2516  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  that 
the  national  land  reserve  and  certain  other 
lands  exclusively  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary oi  the  Interior  be  managed  under 
principles  of  multiple  use  and  to  produce 
a  sustained  yield  of  products  and  services, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Moss  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr   CLARK  (for  himself.  Mr   Prox- 
MiRE.  Mr    Rani>olph.  Mr    Pell,  and 
Mrs  Nevbergeri  : 
S.2517.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  to  provide  more  effective  means 
for    bringing    to    bear    an    informed    public 
opinion  upon  price  and  wage  increases  which 
threaten    economic   stability;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clark  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 


ADDITIONAL  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 

PRINTING  OF  CERTAIN  HEARINGS 
BEFORE  INTERNAL  SECURITY 
SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY COMMITTEE  IN  SPANISH. 
FRENCH.  AND  ITALIAN  LAN- 
GUAGES 

Mr  KEATING,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
concurrent  resolution  'S   Con   Res.  44  >; 
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which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  two  thousand  copies 
each  of  translations  Into  the  Spanish, 
French,  and  Italian  languages  of  a  hearing  of 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  on  June 
2,  1961,  containing  the  testimony  of  Richard 
Helms,  Assistant  Director,  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  on  the  subject  of  Communist 
forgeries. 


MULTIPLE     USE     AND     SUSTAINED 
YIELD  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  today  am 
introducing  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  so 
that  it  may  receive  careful  study  and 
evaluation,  a  bill  to  set  forth  the  policy 
of  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield  on 
the  lands  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior which  are  under  the  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. 

I  understand  a  biU,  comparable  in  pur- 
pose is  being  introduced  today  in  the 
House. 

This  proposed  legislation,  if  enacted, 
would  affect  about  500  million  acres  of 
Federal  land. 

The  bill  is  almost  identical  in  scope 
and  purpose  with  the  Multiple-Use  Act 
of  1960,  Public  Law  86-517,  which  applies 
solely  to  the  national  forests. 

It  differs  in  two  respects.  First,  it  lists 
minerals  as  one  of  the  specific  purposes 
for  which  the  lands  may  be  adminis- 
tered. Second,  it  does  not  specifically 
state  that  "the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  areas  of  wilderness  are  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  act"  as 
does  the  Multiple-Use  Act  applicable  to 
the  national  forests.  This  is  not  nec- 
essary inasmuch  as  the  wilderness  bill 
S.  174,  if  enacted,  will  require  an  aflBrma- 
tive  act  of  Congress  to  create  new  wilder- 
ness areas,  and  as  far  as  I  know  there 
are  no  specific  wilderness  areas  in  the 
usual  sense  on  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement holdings. 

I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks  a  series  of  statements  by  various 
trade  associations  and  conservation 
groups  favoring  the  policy  of  multiple 
use. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  my  purpose 
in  introducing  the  bill  is  to  place  it  be- 
fore our  committee  for  study,  considera- 
tion and  modification  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  help  achieve  the  best  possible 
conservation  management  on  the  best 
holdings  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
statements  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2516)  to  authorize  and  di- 
rect that  the  national  land  reserve  and 
certain  other  lands  exclusively  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
be  managed  under  principles  of  multiple 
use  and  to  produce  a  sustained  yield  of 
products  and  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Moss  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Morse)  ,  was  received,  read 


twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  statements  presented  by  Mr.  Moss 
are  as  follows: 

Western   Interstate   Committee  on   Public 

Lands,  Jxtly   18,   1961,   Hotel  Sir  Francis 

Drake,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Whereas  national  legislation  and  regula- 
tion which  establish  wilderness  preservation 
areas  are  contrary  to  the  multiple-use  prin- 
ciple In  the  management  of  Federal  lands; 
and 

Whereas  enactment  of  special  interest  leg- 
islation and  regulation  would  seriously  hand- 
icap multiple-use  management  of  Federal 
lands;  and 

Whereas  wholesale  withdrawals  of  public 
land  would  be  detrimental  to  the  general 
tax  structure  and  would  limit  and  reduce 
the  normal  operation  and  development  of 
the  following  Industries:  mining,  timbering, 
reclamation,  recreation,  grazing,  oil  and  gas 
and  dependent  service  Industries  In  the 
Western  States:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Western  Interstate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  memorialized 
to  oppose  the  wlldernefs  preserv.^.tinn.  systrm 
as  proposed  in  the  Wilderness  Act  as  an  In- 
fringement on  the  administrative  flexibility 
of  the  present  system  and  because  the  an- 
nouncement of  such  a  proposal  would  sub- 
ordinate policy  decisions  to  a  small  council 
of  nonrepresentatlve  u^err;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  memorialized  to  oppose  all 
of  the  legislation  and  regulation  not  In  ac- 
cord with  the  multiple-use  principle  In  the 
management  of  public  lands;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved.  That  a  certified  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  prepared  and  transmitted  forthwith 
by  the  western  office  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  to  the  Vice  Pre.'^ldent  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  each  Member  of  the 
congressional  delegations  from  the  Western 
States. 


Statement   of  the   American   National 
Cattlemen  s    Association 

We  want  to  express  our  approval  of  such 
bills  as  H.R.  10572.  These  measures  would 
direct  that  the  national  forests  to  be  man- 
aged under  the  principle  of  multiple  use. 
and  their  further  purpose  is  to  promote  a 
sustained  yield  of  products  and  services  in 
the  national  forests. 

Multiple  use,  as  we  who  use  the  forests  for 
grazing  have  always  thouglit  of  it.  aliso  pro- 
vides for  other  uses — usu.illy  right  on  the 
same  land — such  as  recreation,  wildlife,  min- 
ing, water  development,  wilderneeB.  and 
timbering. 

We  feel  that  multiple  use  has  furthered 
true  conservation  which  we  believe  means 
getting  the  greatest  value  from  the  various 
areas  of  the  public  lands  without  Impairing. 
but  in  many  instances  Improving,  their  abil- 
ity to  keep  on  giving  these  values. 

Multiple  use  of  the  national  forests,  which 
belong  to  the  public,  gives  all  manner  of 
users  an  equal  right — as  equal  as  circum- 
stances can  make  it.  This  Is  entirely  in 
keeping  with  our  way  of  life.  Because  of  the 
fairness  of  this  kind  of  management  end  the 
practicality  of  It,  the  people  should  be  as- 
sured that  it  will  continue.  Otherwise,  it  is 
possible  that  some  untried  or  novel  mearis 
of  management  of  the  public  land  might  be 
proposed  and  adopted  that  would  make  a 
mockery  of  the  term  "public"  land. 


Statement  op  the  American  PtrrBOLEUM 

Institute 
The  Institute  promulgates  a  policy  of  mul- 
tiple use  of  all  public  lands  under  which  two 


or  more  functions  may  be  carried  on  com- 
patibly. 

The  Institute  believes  that  multiple  use 
of  public  lands,  where  such  uses  axe  com- 
patible, produces  the  highest  conservation 
and  economic  value.  Without  multiple  use, 
large  reserves  of  economic  resotirces  neces- 
sary to  support  the  Nation  s  future  growth 
may  not  be  developed.  Therefore,  the  in- 
dustry feels  it  should  be  permitted  to  ex- 
plore for  oil  and  gas  on  public  lands  where 
natural  resources  values  will  not  be  damaged. 

The  institute  recognizes  that  some  few 
species  of  wildlife  require  specific  environ- 
menuil  conditions  to  exist.  Habitats  set 
aside  for  such  creatures  mtist  be  protected. 

Wherever  administrative  withdrawals  pro- 
viding for  multiple  use  are  made,  the  insti- 
tute supports  and  recommends  the  proce- 
dure used  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  the  Caliente  National  Cooperative  Land 
and  Wildlife  Management  Area. 


Statement    of    the     American    Society    or 

RaNCE  MAN.^GEMENT 

Our  society  has  not  yet  adopted  any  pol- 
icy nor  passed  any  resolutions  concerning 
multiple  use.  Our  membership  is  inter- 
ested in  the  proper  use  of  grazing  lands  ev- 
erywhere regardless  of  whether  they  are 
frrazed  by  domestic  livestock  or  game  ani- 
mals. Undoubtedly  a  poll  of  the  member- 
ship would  favor  the  multlple-land-use 
principle. 
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Statement  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
OF  THE  United  States 
Certain  lands  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  now  devoted  to.  or  available 
for,  watershed  protection,  forestry  and  for- 
est products,  agriculture  and  grazing,  min- 
ing, wlldUfe,  and  recreation.  These  lands 
Fhculd  be  so  administered  as  to  further 
their  hlc^hest  total  use.  Where  agricultural 
and  grazing  or  timber  production  uses  are 
the  predominant  value  of  such  lands,  the 
ultimate  objective,  as  has  been  the  c:\se  with 
agricultural  and  mineral  lands  In  the  past, 
should  be  to  make  them  available  for  pri- 
vate ownership  or  use  unless  It  is  clear  that 
such  ownership  or  use  Is  not  in  the  public 
interest. 


St.atement  of  the  Izaak  Walton  Leactji  or 
America 

To  us,  and  I  believe  to  most  conservation- 
ists, multiple  use  Is  not  irrationally  to  super- 
impose one  on  the  other  a  whole  series  of 
difTerent.  and  perhaps  quite  incompatible 
uses.  Rather,  multiple  use  Is  a  result  of  a 
sound  management  plan  developed  from  and' 
based  on  precise  knowledge  of  the  capacity 
of  an  area,  large  or  small,  to  produce  an 
optimum  sustained  and  balanced  yield  of 
resource  values  to  meet  the  multiple  needs 
cf  the  public.  Multiple  use  recognizes  that 
these  capacities  vary  from  area  to  area.  Just 
a.s  do  the  needs  of  people  from  time  to  time 
Multiple  use  recognizes  that  several  uses  to 
be  carried  on  In  conjunction  with  each  other 
must  have  compatibility.  It  recognizes  tliat 
compatibility  is  a  matter  of  what,  where, 
wlien,  how,  and  degree  to  which  any  area 
may  Si?rve  a  variety  of  uses  in  conjunction 
with  the  area's  highest  use  value.  It  rec- 
ognizes as  well,  that  In  a  multiple-use  pat- 
tern no  one  use  can  be  maximized,  no  mat- 
ter how  large  the  area. 

It  seems  ironic  that  legislation,  which 
seeks  to  strengthen  long-range  planning  and 
administration  of  comprehensive  resource 
programs  for  the  public  good,  must  concede 
that  mineral  resources,  needed  or  not.  shall 
continue  to  take  precedence  over  all  else. 


Statement  of  the  American   Forest  Prod- 
ucts Indvstries 
Growing  continuous  crops  of  trees   Is  the 
primary  objective  of  tree  farm  management 
Other   benefits,   including   the   maintenance 


of  desirable  wildlife  populations,  the  pro- 
tection of  watersheds  and  recreational  op- 
portunities are  the  natural  results  of  well- 
managed  industrial  forest  lands.  Multiple 
use,  including  public  recreation,  is  encour- 
;iged  on  industrial  forest  lands  consistent 
with  the  primary  objectives  of  forest  man- 
agement. 


Statement  of  the   National   Wildlife 
Federation 

Now  that  multiple  use  is  an  official  policy 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as 
relating  to  national  forests,  it  is  essential 
that  the  same  principle  be  applied  to  public 
domain  lands  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  to  public  waters 
Public  domain  lands  should  be  managed 
equitably  for  outdoor  recreation  (including 
public  access),  range,  timber,  watershed  pro- 
tection and  fish  and  wildlife,  as  well  as  the 
development  of  mineral  resources,  without 
domination  by  any  or  several  user  Interests 
Public  waters  should  be  managed  for  fish  and 
wildlife  and  recreation  as  well  as  for  do- 
mestic, municipal,  stock  water,  irrigation, 
mining  or  industrial  purposes.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  all  lands  and  waters  are  not  suit- 
able for  all  purposes;  therefore,  application 
of  the  multiple-use  principle  in  a  broad  sense 
entails  determination  of  optimum,  or  best, 
use  In  the  public  interest  of  specific  areas 


Statement  of  the  Western  Forestry  and 
Conservation  Association 
Forest  lands  will  contribute  the  most  bene- 
fits to  the  economy  and  to  society  If  ad- 
ministered under  the  multiple-use  concept 
of  land  management.  The  association  feels 
that  the  assignment  of  some  areas  to  special 
or  exclusive  use  is  Justifiable  within  the 
framework  of  the  multiple-use  concept.  The 
association  is  concerned  with  the  large  aggre- 
gate acreage  of  forest  land  in  Western  North 
America  already  reserved  for  special  uses 
The  association  urges  that  no  further  dedi- 
cation of  lands  for  such  uses  be  approved 
unless  careful  study  has  determined  that  the 
social  and  economic  benefits  derived  there- 
from clearly  exceed  those  possible  In  an  un- 
reserved multiple-use  status. 


AMENDMENT    OF   EMPLOYMENT 
ACT   OF    1946 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire),  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Randolph  1,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PellI,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NeubergerI,  and  my- 
self. I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946,  a  bill  which  has  a  bearing 
on  the  subject  which  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  other  Senators  have 
been  discussing  today;  namely,  price  in- 
creases which  threaten  the  stability  of 
the  economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  remain  at  the  desk  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  week  for  additional  cospon- 
sors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  bill  <S.  2517  >  to  amend  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  to  provide  more 
effective  means  for  bringing  to  bear  an 
informed  public  opinion  upon  price  and 
wage  increases  which  threaten  economic 
stability,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark  <for 
himself  and  other  Senators*,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 


ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
is  a  very  simple  one.  It  consists  of  one 
paragraph,  which  I  shall  read: 

The  President,  directly  or  through  any 
Federal  agency  he  designates,  shall  hold 
public  hearings  concerning  lai  price  in- 
creases, prospective  or  actual,  which  in  his 
Judgment  appear  to  threaten  national  eco- 
nomic stability,  and  ibi  Increases  in  labor 
costs,  prospective  or  actual,  and  the  relation- 
ship ol  the  price  increases  thereto,  which  the 
firm  involved  declares  to  be  a  cause  of  the 
price  Increases  specified  in  clause  (ai  of  this 
section.  He  shall  issue  factual  summaries  of 
such  hearings,  and.  where  he  deems  it  ad- 
visable, issue  advisory  statements 

This  paragraph  was  contained  in  a 
somewhat  longer  bill  which  Representa- 
tive Henry  Reuss  of  Wisconsin  and  I 
intioduced  in  the  la^t  Congress.  Con- 
gressman Reuss  is  introducing  this  bill 
again  today  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

We  all  have  been  reading  reports  that 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  steel  is  just 
around  the  corner.  It  will  probably  be 
put  into  effect,  we  hear,  right  after  Con- 
gress goes  home. 

There  will  be  great  argument  as  to  who 
is  responsible  for  this  inciease.  if  it 
takes  place.  The  industry  and  its  sym- 
pathizeis  will  say  that  labor  is  respon- 
sible, and  that  the  piice  increase  is  nec- 
essary because  of  wage  increases.  The 
steel  union  and  its  sympathizers  will 
leply  that  nothing  of  the  sort  is  true — 
that  the  wage  increases  can  be  ab.sorbed 
by  inci-eased  productivity — and  that  the 
price  increase  is  not  necessary. 

All  of  us  have  heard  these  arguments 
before,  year  after  year.  Many  of  them 
have  been  reiterated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today. 

Both  sides  of  the  argument  support 
their  position  with  elaborate  statistics. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  general  pubhc  to 
winnow  its  way  through  the  complex  fig- 
ures and  arguments  and  reach  a  sound 
conclusion  as  to  where  the  responsibility 
lies. 

But  one  thing  the  public  does  know, 
and  that  is  that  they  are  the  losers. 
Repeated  and  substantial  price  increases, 
whether  they  are  necessitated  by  wage 
increases  or  whether  they  are  not,  come 
out  of  the  consumer.  They  are  injurious 
to  the  public,  and  they  are  damaging 
to  the  entire  structure  of  our  economy. 

What  our  bill  proposes  is  to  give  the 
Government  the  opportunity  to  represent 
the  public,  so  to  speak,  in  these  price- 
wage  matters.  This  bill  does  not  clothe 
the  Government  with  any  power,  other 
than  the  power  of  publicity.  It  attempts 
to  do  what  Senators  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  do,  2  weeks  ago  and  today,  and 
that  is  to  shed  light  on  this  question.  It 
proposes  that  the  facts  about  price  in- 
creases be  laid  on  the  table,  either  before 
or  after  they  have  taken  place,  and  that 
some  expert  and  neutral  body  to  be 
designated  or  created  by  the  President 
be  given  authority  to  prepare  factual 
summaries  so  that  the  public  may  draw 
intelligent  conclusions.  If  he  deems  it 
advisable,  the  President  could  issue  ad- 
visory statements. 

Mr.  President,  during  hearings  held 
on  the  Clark-Reuss  bill  last  year,  some 


witnesses  objected  that  even  this  gentle 
foi-m  of  governmental  intervention  was 
an  improper  interference  with  the  free 
functioning  of  the  economy.  I  admit 
that  it  might  interfere  with  the  way  the 
economy  now  functions.  Indeed,  I  hope 
so.  If  anything  is  clear  from  our  ex- 
perience since  the  war  in  many  indus- 
tries—not exclusively  but  perhaps  most 
conspicuously  the  steel  industry— it  is 
that  the  free  functioning  of  the  economy 
must  be  interfered  with  in  this  respect. 

Continuous  rounds  of  pi-ice  increases, 
with  their  inflationary  consequences 
throughout  the  economy,  simply  cannot 
be  tolerated.  The  relation  between 
price  increases  and  increases  in  labor 
costs  must  be  explored,  as  dispassion- 
ately as  possible.  Methods  of  restrain- 
ing unjustified  increases  must  be  found 
and  enacted. 

I  agree  theie  are  problems  involved. 
That  is  the  reason  this  bill  has  been 
drafted  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
President  the  maximum  latitude  to 
designate  the  agency  involved,  to  select 
the  cases,  to  design  the  hearings,  and  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  advisory 
report  to  be  issued. 

The  stakes  in  controlling  inflation  are 
too  high  to  permit  the  strong  and  power- 
ful industries  involved  to  say  that  all 
this  is  none  of  the  public's  business. 
The  pubhc  is  entitled  to  know  whether 
administered  price  increases  which 
threaten  the  stability  of  the  economy 
are  justified  or  not. 

Ml .  President,  this  bill  will  not  of  it- 
self authorize  the  Government  to  revoke 
or  prevent  any  price  or  wage  increase. 
Public  hearings  would  imdoubtedly  be 
held  only  in  exceptional  cases.  But,  if 
it  weie  on  the  statute  books,  the  mere 
possibility  that  companies  which  exert 
enormous  influence  on  the  economy 
might  be  called  upon  to  publicly  explain 
and  justify  their  price  inci-eases — and 
the  corresponding  possibility  that  labor 
unions  might  be  called  upon  to  justify 
their  wage  increases  if  the  price  in- 
creases were  attributed  to  increased  la- 
bor costs — would  exercise  a  restraining 
influence  upon  collective  bargaining  and 
upon  the  private  decisions  of  manage- 
ment and  labor— all  in  the  public 
interest. 

I  would  hope  that  the  ix)wer  of  public 
opinion  would  be  suflBcient,  and  that  no 
further  types  of  restraints  would  ever 
have  to  be  considered.  But  I  believe 
that  we  have  an  obligation  to  at  least 
experiment  with  the  possibilities  of  re- 
straint through  pubhc  opinion.  I  can- 
not believe  that  the  proper  answer  is 
for  Congress  to  stand  by  and  do  nothing 
if  another  i-ound  of  administered  price 
inflation  is  about  to  begin. 

In  this  connection  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  news  article  published 
in  this  morning's  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Joui-nal.  bearing  on  the  profits  made  by 
the  steel  industry,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Steel  Men  Criticize  Feder.m  Price  Pressvre 

Steel  industry  executives  yesterday  were 
wishing   the  administration   in   Washington 

hadn't  brought  its  weight  to  bear  against  a 
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boost  In  steel  prices  this  fall.  But  they 
were  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  indus- 
try's profit  figures  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  figures  were  Issued  by  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  In  an  effort 
to  show  the  industry  could  make  substan- 
tial earnings  without  increasing  prices. 
The  council  said  the  industry  in  the  fourth 
quarter  this  year  could  hold  the  price  line 
and  still  earn  at  the  rate  of  7  to  15  percent 
a  year  after  taxes  on  the  net  asset  value  of 
Its  outstanding  stock.  A  spokesman  for  the 
council  defined  such  asset  value  as  book 
value,  or  original  investment  plus  retained 
earnings,  less  depreciation. 

The  projected  variation  between  7  and  15 
percent  for  the  fourth  quarter,  the  council 
said,  would  depend  on  whether  the  industry 
produced  and  sold  steel  in  the  quarter  at 
rates  ranging  from  70  to  90  percent  of  ca- 
pacity. Such  annual  profit  rates  would 
compare  with  an  average  of  Just  under  11 
percent  in  the  1947-60  postwar  period.  In 
the  second  quarter  of  this  year  the  annual 
profit  rate  was  7.2  percent.  In  the  five  pre- 
vious quarters,  diirlng  which  steel  produc- 
tion varied  between  almost  100  percent  of 
capacity  and  about  50  percent  of  capacity, 
the  annual  profit  rates  varied  from  13  9 
percent  In  the  best  quarter  to  3.1  percent 
in  the  worst. 

Questioned  whether  some  other  standard 
than  book  value  should  have  been  used  in 
calculating  profit  rates,  steel  officials  agreed 
that  book  assets  were  an  acceptable  and  com- 
monly used  standard.  However,  one  execu- 
tive said  the  profit  percentages  would  not 
be  as  high  if  they  had  been  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  sales  or  on  replacement  values 
at  today's  increased  costs.  But  he  added 
that  trying  to  compute  on  the  basis  of  re- 
placement value  would  be  Impractical  be- 
cause no  one  can  agree  on  what  replacement 
values  total. 

Another  executive  said  the  Industry's  basic 
problem,  which  he  felt  the  council's  figures 
failed  to  bring  out  Is  "the  tremendous  mod- 
ernization we  must  continuously  undertake 
to  replace  existing  assets  with  new  and  high- 
cost  equipment  that  will  enable  us  to  remain 
competitive." 

In  Washington,  officials  of  the  council  de- 
nied that  the  administration  has  prepared 
any  Inflexible  yardstick  for  gaging  "proper" 
profit  levels  for  the  steel  industry  or  for 
American  Industry  in  general. 

"All  we  have  done,"  one  official  said,  "is 
to  compare  the  steel  companies'  profit  expec- 
tations with  what  they  have  actually  been 
earning  since  the  war  and  to  suggest  that 
those  profits  will  compare  pretty  favorably 
with  their  past  experience  even  without  any 
price  Increase.  We  certainly  have  not  for- 
mulated and  do  not  Intend  to  formulate  any 
hard  and  fast  criteria  for  what  a  proper  rate 
of  profits  might  be  or  what  might  be  exces- 
sive profits." 


REPEAL  OP  SECTIONS  1176  AND  1177 
OP  REVISED  STATUTES.  RELAT- 
ING TO  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA — 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  7622)  to  repeal  sections 

1176  and  1177  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  ACT  RELATING  TO 
ELECTIONS      IN       DISTRICT      OP 
COLUMBIA— AMENDMENT 
Mr.   MILLER  submitted  an  Eunend- 

ment,  intended  to  be  proposeu  by  him, 


to  the  bill  (H.R.  8444)  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  12,  1955,  relating  to  elections 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
untU  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  8 
o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 8,  1961,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  7,  1961: 
U.S.    Attornet 

Alton  A.  Lessard,  of  Maine,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Maine  for  the  term 
of  4  years,  vice  Peter  Mills. 

Diplomatic    and    Foreign    Service 
Charles  W.  Cole,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of   the   United   States   of   America  to  Chile. 
vice  Robert  P.  Woodward. 

District  of  Columbw  Public  Utilities 
Commission 

James  A.  Washington,  Jr  ,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  a  term  of  3  years  expiring  June 
30,  1964. 

Department   or   Commerci 

William  Ruder,  of  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Conunerce,  vloe  George 
T.  Moore,  resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive   nominations  confirmed    by 
the  Senate  September  7,  1961: 

Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

James  T.  Yerby.  Berry. 
Julia  G.  Oliver,  Panola. 

ALASKA 

Lillian  E.  Ingram,  Dillingham. 

CALIFORNIA 

Michael  J.  FitzGerald.  Benlcla. 
Merle  G.  Andrew,  C.ilimesa. 
Dudley  B.  Dlsmuke,  Encinitas. 
Alfonso  S.  Mendichi,  Feather  Falls. 
Rudolph  J.  Bamielos,  Greenfield. 
Lulu  Ellen  Spradlin.  Homeland. 
Virginia  M  Benedict.  La  Honda. 
Janet  L.  Oilar.  McArthur. 
Marie  C.  Mlze.  Mountain  Center. 
James  D.  A.  Vance,  Pacific  Palisades. 
Dallas  P.  Murphy,  Shingle  Springs. 
Barney  L.  Bryan,  Suisun  City. 
Barry  D,  Duncan,  Summerland. 
Gaddls  D.  Maddox.  West  Covlna. 

COLORADO 

Otto  A.  Walter,  Allenspark. 
Frances  A.  Walters,  Sug.ir  City. 

rLORIDA 

Ralph  B.  Miller,  Edgewater. 

Sweet  B.  Powell,  Eglin  Air  Force  Bilse. 

David  L.  Hilldale,  Oak  Hill. 

Edna  R.  Myers,  Odessa. 

Richard  F.  Welnmann,  Sorrento. 

GEORGIA  I 

Ulysses  E.  Sampson,  Young  Harris.' 


IOWA 

Gilbert  G   Cory,  Ankeny. 

MICHIGAN 

Kenneth  G.  Jones.  Charlotte. 
Kenneth  Van  Heukelum.  Hudsonvllle. 
Ervlgal  A.  Peacock,  Onaway. 

MINNESOTA 

William  G  Murry,  Delavan. 
Harold  O  Turbenson,  Silver  Bay. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Ray  H   Courtney.  Bassfield. 

James  P    Allen.  Fayette. 

Fr  tcus  G.  Wlygul,  Fvilton. 

William  C  Sharbrough,  Jr  ,  Holly  Bluit, 

Floy  P   Humphreys,  Lorman. 

William  A.  Smith,  Saucier. 

MISSOURI 

William  F.  E  Strothmann.  Berger. 
Robert  E.  Audslcy,  Chllhowee. 
J.  Wayne  Atterbury.  Madison. 
John  W.  Hunt,  Monett. 
Clarence  G.  Brown.  Splckard. 
Kenneth  E  Fry.  Wyaconda. 

NEBRASKA 

Donald  K    Ruwe,  Ralston. 
James  L.  Chiles.  Sterling. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Harvelelgh  M.  White.  Method. 

OHIO 

Charles  H.  Davis.  Belhesda. 
Alfred  H  Fankhauser,  Clarlngton. 
Joseph  M.  Brumby.  Kipton. 

OKLAHOMA 

Leo  A  Koetter,  Elgin. 
Willie  O  Dodson,  Hammon. 
JuUan  R    Conn,  Poteau. 
Emory  J   Davidson,  Vinson. 

OREGON 

Norman  W,  Whitlatch.  Veneta. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Prank  J    Dougherty,  Bala-Cynwyd. 
George  M   Brunner.  CranesvUle. 
Leonard  W    Gray,  Dayton. 
H;u-oId  Dickison,  Dingmans  Perry. 
J.iy  C,  Miller.  M.mheim. 
Anthony  I    Lambert,  Philadelphia. 
Edward  G   Coll,  Pittsburgh. 
Robert  H  Becker.  Rheems. 
Elwood  T.  Conrad,  S.-issamansvUle. 

PL^EHTO    RICO 

Herminlo  L.  Cabello.  Cldra. 
Benjamin  Acosta  Ponce,  Fajardo. 
Jose  Manso  Pizarro.  Lolza. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Walter  I.  Burroughs.  North  Kingstown. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Geraldlne  J   Spiers,  Bonneau. 
Mary  K.  Robertson,  Enoree. 
Jack  C.  Lee,  Hamer. 

TENNESSEE 

E  .rl  W   Ogle,  Gatlinburg. 
John  W.  Jones,  Prospect. 

UTAH 

Kenneth  J.  Hoyt.  Levan. 

VERMONT 

Theodore  R.  Kimball,  North  Ferrlsburg. 
Lyndell  C.  Wood,  South  Royalton. 

W.ASHINGTON 

John  P.  McMonagle,  Tacoma. 
Robert  N  Prante.  Satsop. 
Robert  E.  Clemans,  Tleton. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Mary  H.  Puskar,  Gary. 
Glenn  W.  Evans,  Mocrefleld. 
Made  L.  Hardy,  Squire. 
Dlllard  R.  Walker,  Stanaford. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tin  Rsn.w,  Sei>t?:miilr  7, 1961 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore,  Mr.  McCormack. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D  .  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Deuteronomy  33:  27:  The  eternal  God 
IS  thy  refuge,  and  underneath  are  the 
everlasting  arms. 

Almighty  God,  grant  that  at  this  noon 
hour  we  may  lay  hold  upon  Thee  with 
greater  confidence,  yielding  ourselves 
unreservedly  to  Thy  mind  which  is  in- 
finitely wiser  than  our  own  and  beseech- 
ing Thee  to  evoke  within  us  that  peace 
which  the  world  cannot  give  or  ever  take 
away. 

Deliver  us  from  all  cold  and  cjTiical 
moods  of  heart  lest  we  become  too  de- 
spondent to  hope  and  too  depressed  to 
believe  that  a  better  day  is  dawning 
when  men  and  nations  everywhere  shall 
pursue  the  ways  of  brotherhood. 

May  we  be  comrades  and  crusaders 
In  the  great  enterprise  of  building  in 
our  tangled  civilization  a  social  order 
wherein  righteousness  and  justice  shall 
reign  and  love  shall  be  gloriously  tri- 
umphant over  hatred  and  enmity. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Christ,  our 
blessed  Lord.     Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H  R  2877.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Director. 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  to 
approve  a  financial  contribution  for  civil 
defense  purposes  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma; 

H  R  6969  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  In  certain  cases. 

H  R  7043.  An  act  to  extend  to  employees 
subject  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  the 
benefits  of  salary  Increases  In  connection 
with  the  protection  of  basic  compensation 
rates  from  the  effects  of  downgrading  ac- 
tions, to  provide  salary  protection  for  postal 
field  service  employees  In  certain  cases  of 
reduction  in  salary  standing,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H  R  8406  An  act  to  further  amend  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1  of  1958,  as  amended. 
In  order  to  change  the  name  of  the  office 
established  under  such  plan,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H  H  8414  An  act  to  amend  section  5011 
Of  iltie  38,  United  Sutes  Code,  to  clarify 
the  authority  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  use  Its  revolving  supply  fund  for  the 
repair  and  reclamation  of  per.sonal  property, 
and 

H.R  8466.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  siding  In  the  vlclnltv 
of  Taylor  Street  NE..  DUtrict  of  Columbia. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 


title.  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested; 

S.  174.  An  act  to  establish  a  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System  for  the  perma- 
nent good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for  other 
purposes 


ROLLCALL  VOTES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  rollcall 
votes  on  final  passage,  motions  to  re- 
commit or  amendments  in  order  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  of  next  week  may 
be  put  over  until  'V^'ednesday  next. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  has  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  removed  his  objection'' 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  was  not  aware  of 
that.  This  is  an  entirely  different  mo- 
tion. I  would  advise  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  The  motion  yesterday  was 
that  rollcall  votes  today  might  be  put 
over  until  Wedne.'^day  next.  This  unani- 
mous-consent request  goes  to  the  matter 
of  putting  over  votes  in  order  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Further  reserving  the 
ri^ht  to  object.  Mr  Speaker,  is  there  to 
be  a  session  tomorrow,  can  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  say? 

Mr,  ALBERT.  "Well," I  would  prefer, 
if  the  gentleman  will  bear  with  me,  to 
look  at  the  legislative  situation  at  the 
end  of  the  day  before  we  make  a  deci- 
sion on  that  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  any  votes  on 
business  today  would  go  over  until  to- 
morrow because  of  the  New  York  City 
election,  and  that  would  automatically- 
mean  if  there  was  no  session  tomorrow 
that  any  vote  earned  over  from  today 
would  go  over  uiilil  Wednesday  next. 
This  would  mean  in  effect  the  same  re- 
quest as  was  made  last  ni.cht. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, except  that  is  not  the  issue  in  this 
request.  A  separate  request  will  have 
to  be  made,  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  if 
votes  in  order  tomorrow  are  to  go  over 
until  next  week. 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
wanted  to  say  that  the  acting  majority 
leader  spoke  to  ir,e  about  this  arrange- 
ment. In  view  of  the  situation  that  we 
know  exists  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  of 
next  week  I  see  no  reason  why  the  unani- 
mous consent  requested  should  not  be 
agreed  to.  In  my  opinion  it  will  mean 
nothing  as  aarainst  an  early  sine  die  ad- 
journment of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  TaberI,  who  objected  last 
night,  is  not  on  the  floor  I  would  hope 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  would 
withdraw  his  request.  If  he  does  not 
withdraw  his  request.  I  will  be  con- 
strained to  object  until  the  gentleman 
who  made  the  objection  last  night  is 
present  on  the  floor  or  is  contacted  as 
to  his  present  position.  I  intend  to  pro- 
tect the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  Taber]  in  his  objection. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  gentleman's  position,  I  withdraw 
my  request. 


COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  have 
until  midnight  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bill  H.R.  7927,  to  adjust  postal  rates  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  have  tm- 
til  midnight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill 
H.R.  7377. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  VISI- 
TORS TO  THE  US  COAST  GUARD 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy 
this  year,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  the  report  of  that  Board's  vis- 
it at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows :> 
r^e  President  of  the  Senate. 
The  Speaker  of  the  Wotx.se  of  Reprcientativen. 

Gentlemen:  Pursuant  to  section  194  of 
title  14  of  the  United  States  Code,  the  fol- 
Ijwmg  Senators  and  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  were  designated  to  con- 
stitute the  1961  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard   Ac.Tdemy 

By  the  President  ol  the  Senate:  Senator 
Benjamin  A.  Smith  II,  Democrat,  of  Massa- 
ch-oietts. 

By  the  chairman  of  the  Ser.ate  Committee 
on  Commerce:  Senator  E.  L.  (Bobi  B.\RrLETT. 
Democrat,  of  Ala.ska;  Senator  Andrew  F. 
ScHOEPPEL,  Flepubllcan,  of  Kansas. 

By  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives; Representative  Emu-Io  Q.  Daddario, 
Democrat,  of  Connecticut;  Representative 
Charles  E.  Chamberlain,  Republican,  of 
Michigan. 

By  the  chairman.  House  Committee  on 
Nterchant  Marine  and  Fisheries:  Representa- 
tive George  P.  Miller,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia; Representative  Alton  Lennon,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  North  Carolina;  Representative 
William  S.  Mailliaiu),  Republcan,  of 
California. 

Exofflclo  members:  Senator  Warren  G. 
Magntjson,  Democrat.  of  Washington 
(chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Oom- 
meroe);   Representative  HEKBnrr  C    Bonneh, 
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Democrat,  of  North  Carolina  (chairman. 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  i  . 

MEETING 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  was 
hp'd  at  the  Academy  on  May  5,  1961.  The 
lol lowing  members  of  the  Board  were  pres- 
ent: Senator  Smith  of  Massachusetts;  Rep- 
•-esentative  Bonneb,  of  North  Carolina;  Rep- 
resentative Daddario,  of  Connecticut; 
Representative  Chamberlain,  of  Michigan; 
Representative  Miller,  of  California;  Repre- 
sentative Lennon.  of  North  Carolina;  Rep- 
rrsei:itative  Mailliard.  of  California. 

The  following  officials  of  the  U.S.  Coa.st 
Gviard  were  also  present.  From  head- 
quarters' Vice  Adm.  James  A.  Hirshfield, 
Acting  Commandant;  Rear  Adm.  Henry  J. 
Wuensch.  Chief.  Office  of  Personnel;  Capt. 
George  R  Boyce.  Jr.,  Chief.  Personnel  Train- 
ing and  Procurement  Division;  Capt.  Mark  A 
Whalen.  Liaison  Officer  From  the  Academy: 
Rear  Adm.  Stephen  H.  Evans,  Superintend- 
ent; Capt,  James  A.  Alger,  Jr..  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent; Capt  Albert  A.  Lawrence,  Dean 
of  Academic  Instruction;  Capt.  William  B. 
Ellis.  Commandant  of  Cadets;  Capt.  Thor- 
burn  S  McGowan.  USPHS.  Chief.  Medical 
Division;  Capt.  Henry  S.  Kniskern.  Chief, 
Comptroller  Division;  Comdr.  James  W 
Moreau.  Chief.  Plant  and  Personnel  Divi- 
sion;   and   other   members   of   the   Academy 

StJlff. 

INSPECTION     OF    BUILDINGS    AND    GROUNDS 

Upon  arrival  at  the  Academy,  the  Board, 
accompanied  by  the  Coast  Guard  officers,  in- 
spected the  buildings  and  grounds,  particu- 
larly the  completed  addition  to  Chase  Hall, 
the  cadet  barracks,  and  the  new  construction 
in  the  academic  buildings.  Satterlee  and  Mc- 
Allister Halls.  The  Board  also  toured  the 
land  In  Riverside  Paris  which  the  Academy  is 
acquiring  from  the  city  of  New  London,  The 
Board  then  bad  Uinch  with  the  corps  of 
cadets    In    the    new    cadet    wardroom. 

BOARD    SESSION 

After  lunch  the  Board  members  were 
Joined  by  the  Coast  Guard  officers  in  formal 
session.  Representative  Herbert  C.  Bonner 
was  unanimously  elected  chairmaii  of  the 
1961    Board   of   Visitors. 

SYNOPSIS    OP    THE    MINUTES    OF    THE    BOARD 
SESSION 

1  The  Chairman  expressed  his  deep  feelin<^ 
of  pride  and  honor  at  the  successful  flight 
of  the  first   US,  astronaut  that  niornin^. 

At  his  suggestion  all  in  the  Board  room 
rose  in  a  moment  of  silent  prayer. 

2  The  stiperintendent  made  a  brief  ."ium- 
niary.  otitlined  herein,  of  his  formal  report 
.'^tibmitted  to  the  Board  primarily  by  read- 
ing the  Superintendent's  statement  from  the 
report  and  answering  questions  of  Beard 
members 

3.  The  Superintendent  stated  that  in  the 
past  year  the  Academy  had  continued  to  up- 
grade its  curricvilum  to  keep  abreast  of  mod- 
ern currents  and  to  insure  that  its  graduates 
are  able  immediately  to  assume  their  pro- 
fes.'sional  duties  as  ensigns  in  field  units  of 
the  service,  and  to  go  on  to  postgraduate 
training  as  the  needs  of  the  service  may  re- 
quire. The  Board  was  informed  of  tlie  pur- 
cliase  and  installation,  by  the  beginning  of 
the  next  academic  year,  of  a  subcritical  nu- 
clear reactor  and  simulator  to  provide  for 
ontinued  development  of  the  Academy's  en- 
gineering  Instruction. 

4.  The  Superintendent  spoke  of  the  coordi- 
nating committee  which  he  had  established 
for  the  departments  of  mathematics,  science, 
and  engineering  and  of  the  salutary  effects 
produced  by  several  joint  meetings  of  the 
three  departments.  He  told  the  Board  that 
when  a  curriculum  review  is  finished  by  the 
academic  council  about  September  15,  1961, 
a  copy  of  such  report  will  be  furnished  each 
men\ber. 


5,  A  general  discussion  on  the  enncliment 
program  and  the  elective  courses  eJisued. 
The  Board  was  informed  in  some  detail  by 
the  department  lieads  concerned  of  the  en- 
richment programs  in  mathematics,  humani- 
ties, and  engineering.  Questions  by  Board 
members  elicited  Information  that  the  en- 
richment and  elective  programs  were  volun- 
tary on  the  part  of  the  cadets.  It  was 
brought  out  that  about  40  percent  elf  each 
second  class  participated  in  the  elective  pro- 
grams ill  French,  advanced  mathematics,  and 
nuclear  physics.  One  of  the  Board  nitmbers 
indicated  his  opinion  that  serious  cqjisider- 
H*ion  should  be  given  to  the  relntro^uctlon 
of  required  foreign  language  instruction  in 
the  curriculum. 

6.  The  Superintendent  then  spoke  rf  the 
plans  for  improvement  of  the  Academy  fac- 
ulty. After  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
8';-474.  the  Academy  recommended  to  the 
Commandant  that  the  faculty  in  1990-61  of 
67.  including  52  officers  on  4-year  fissign- 
ments,  be  increased  by  annual  increments 
SO  that  by  1963  it  would  include  44  officers 
on  4-year  assignments  and  31  militftXy  and 
civilian  instructors  on  permanent  lassign- 
ments.  for  a  total  of  75.  This  increase  in 
civilian  instructors  in  certain  disciplines  will 
give  more  continuity  in  those  courses.  The 
Superintendent  indicated  that  the  Academy 
was  in  the  process  of  screening  applicants  for 
the  first  five  or  six  of  these  new  civilian  in- 
.structors. 

7.  A  short  discussion  ensued  of  the  Jnethod 
by  which  the  officers  assigned  as  Instructors 
for  4-year  toiu-s  were  selected.  It  Was  de- 
veloped that  good  cooperation  exists  between 
the  Academy,  which  nominates  these  Officers, 
and  headquarters,  which  makes  the  actual 
assignments. 

8.  A  Board  member  suggested  that  a  new 
bill  going  through  Congress  would  put  the 
Coast  Guard  in  the  oceanography  bu.^iness. 
He  sugs^ested  that  the  Academy's  develop- 
ment along  these  pliases  would  be  watched 
With  great  interest. 

9.  After  some  discussion  of  the  Building 
program  at  the  Academy,  the  chairman  In- 
dicated Ills  feeling  that  the  long-raa^e  pro- 
gram should  be  the  subject  of  an  autihoriza- 
tion  law  This  idea  was  strongly  baifked  by 
other  members  of  the  Board  with  specific  ref- 
erence to  the  authorization  bills  tor  con- 
struction at  West  Point  and  AiTOapolis. 
Other  discu3.?ion  brotight  out  the  desirability 
of  getting  the  temporary  wooden  buildings 
r.Tzed  as  soon  as  possible. 

10.  In  discussing  cadet  matters,  jjhe  Su- 
perintendent reported  that: 

I  a  »  As  of  April  26  there  were  532i  cadets 
in  residence  (class  of  1961 — 124;  d'.ass  of 
1962 — 125;  class  of  1963 — 114;  class  oil  1964 — 
169).  Ninty-five  of  the  cadets  were  on  the 
honors  list  as  a  result  of  the  fair  term's 
work 

(b)  Tlie  first  and  third  classes  will  em- 
bark on  the  Eagle.  Castle  Rock,  and  Ruck- 
auay  for  a  cruise  to  Europe,  enconDjj^assing 
53  days  at  sea  and  15  days  ashore  in  France, 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  Canary  I'^lands. 
The  second  class  will  participate  in  a  Hummer 
program  at  Quantico.  Elizabeth  City,  and 
the  Academy,  After  a  5- week  Indoctrination 
coiirse  at  the  Academy,  the  new  fourth  class 
will  embark  on  the  above  ships  with  the 
second  class  for  a  short  coastwise  efuise. 

11.  A  general  discussion  followed  Ion  the 
attrition  at  the  Coast  Guard  Acadoomy  and 
the  olher  Federal  academies.  There  «ja?;  gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  attrition  P^te  had 
dropped  at  the  Academy  over  the  pttst  sev- 
eral years  but  that  it  could  be  further  im- 
proved. Tlie  Superintendent  indicii]t«d  his 
conviction  that  it  was  largely  a  n-j^tter  of 
motivation  and  that  he  and  the  entift  Acad- 
emy staff  were  strugghng  with  the  broblem 
of  better  motivation,  It  was  felt^that  a 
more  meaningful  answer  to  the  wholje  prob- 
lem could  be  developed  if  comparable  statis- 
tics   could    be   made   available   from  lall    the 


services  as  to  rate  of  retention  after  gradua- 
tion and  commissioning. 

12.  In  reply  to  a  specific  question  about  the 
taxability  of  cadet  Income,  the  Superintend- 
ent replied  that  prior  to  the  Armed  Forces 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  cadets  did  not 
pay  an  Income  tax.  Their  pay  was  looked 
on  as  being  not  a  pay  for  services  rendered, 
but  as  an  emolument  to  be  used  to  buy 
their  books  and  uniforms,  pay  their  mess 
bills  while  they  were  cadets,  and  provide 
a  small  sum  at  their  graduation  to  outfit 
them  with  uniforms  to  launch  them  on  their 
service  career.  Since  the  above-mentioned 
act  of  1949,  their  pay  has  been  called  pay 
and  about  $10  a  month  has  been   witliheld. 

13.  General  discussion  on  this  problem  of 
the  cadets'  income  tax  payments  developed 
the  fact  that  some  District  Directors  of  In- 
ternal Revenvie  had  ruled  that  cadet  pay  was 
not  actually  pay  and  had  allowed  coniplete 
refunds  of  the  withheld  funds;  other  Di- 
rectors had  ruled  that  the  pay  was  in  fact 
pay  and  had  disallowed  refunds  on  this  basis. 
It  was  the  consensus  of  the  Board  that  this 
disagreement  among  Directors  was  having  a 
disquieting  effect  on  tlie  morale  of  the 
cadets.  It  was  recommended  that  the  Chair- 
man get  in  touch  with  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Boards  of  Visitors  of  the  other  Academies 
and  that  a  Joint  letter  from  these  Chairmen 
be  addressed  to  the  Treasury  to  urge  the 
exemption  of  the  pay  of  cadets  from  the  in- 
come tax.  A  motion  was  unanimously 
passed  that  the  Board  go  on  record,  as  the 
Naval  Academy  Board  of  Visitors  has  done, 
that  the  Board  consider  the  pay  given  cadets 
not  a  pay  for  services  rendered,  but  as  an 
allowance  made  to  them  in  their  support  — 
in  their  preparation  in  the  services  to  be 
rendered  to  their  country — and  that  the 
Board  ask  that  the  Treasury  make  such  a 
ruling. 

14.  Members  of  the  Board  then  commented 
most  favorably  on  the  Improvements  in  the 
Academy  hospital  over  the  year,  on  the  10 
additional  hospital  corpsmen  provider"  for 
nursing  duties,  on  the  overall  efficiency  of 
the  operation  of  the  hospital,  and  the  senior 
medical   officer   was   commended. 

15.  The  Chairman  inquired  about  enter- 
tainment and  recreation  for  the  cadets. 
The  Superintendent  discussed  the  availabil- 
ity of  movies  in  the  auditorium,  the  work 
of  the  social  director  in  helping  cadets  with 
their  formal  and  informal  dances  and  in 
imparting  to  them  some  of  the  necessary 
social  graces  of  an  officer,  the  Academy-wide 
lecture  series,  and  the  widespread  entertain- 
ment of  cadets  In  the  homes  of  officers  and 
other  residents  of  New  London  and  vicinity 
The  Superintendent  also  spoke  of  his  con- 
cern for  the  recreation  of  enlisted  men  and 
of  his  encouragement  of  the  establishment 
of  a  White  Hat  Club  and  a  Chief's  Club  both 
In  the  present  and  to-be-constructed  en- 
listed men's  barracks. 

16.  The  head  of  the  physical  education 
department,  in  response  to  a  question,  ex- 
plained the  physical  education  courses,  the 
Intramural  sports  program,  and  the  var- 
sity sports  program.  In  connection  with 
the  latter  he  indicated  that  about  one-third 
of  the  Cadet  Corps  participated  in  each  of 
the  three  seasons — fall,  winter,  and  spring 
He  stressed  the  smallness  of  the  Academy 
gymnasium  for  the  600  cadets  and  indicated 
the  real  need  for  more  playing  fields 

17.  A  general  discussion  ensued  on  the 
continuing  improvements  in  the  librarv. 
both  with  respect  to  personnel  and  book 
acquisition.  The  Increased  use  of  the  li- 
brary by  cadets  in  the  evening,  the  improved 
cataloging  for  research  purposes,  and  the 
assignment  of  more  research  papers  by  the 
various  departments  demonstrate  the  co- 
operation and  dedication  of  the  present 
library  staff.  The  Superintendent  com- 
mented that  the  Board  and  headquarters  had 
helped  greatly  through  the  establishment 
of  two  new  civilian  positions  in  the  library. 
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18.  The  Board  then  recessed  until  after 
the  review  of  the  corps  of^adets. 

RcvtEW  or  coKPs  or  cadkts  and  mkctinc 

WITH    CLASS    REPRESENTATTVKS 

The  corps  of  cadets  honored  the  Board 
of  Visitors  with  a  formal  review.  Imme- 
diately following  the  review,  the  Board  met 
with  representatives  of  each  cadet  class  and 
the   regimental  staff. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Tlie  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U  S  Coast 
Guard  Academy  unanimously  approved  the 
following  recommendations: 

1.  The  Board  heartily  approves  the  con- 
struction program  carried  out  at  the  Acad- 
emy between  fiscal  years  1959  and  1961,  The 
Board  Is  In  accord  with  the  construction 
program  planned  for  fiscal  year  1962  through 
fiscal  year   1968 

However,  the  Board  considers  It  mandatory 
that  the  remaining  wooden  structures  be 
replaced  and  that  physical  education 
facilities  be  expanded  and  improved  with 
least  practicable  delay.  Accordingly,  the 
Board  is  recommending  to  the  Secretary  of 
tile  Treasury  and  hereby  earnestly  recom- 
mends to  all  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  this  program 
be  speeded  up  so  as  to  provide  for  its  com- 
plete accomplishment  (except  for  extension 
of  the  cadet  messhall  and  construction  of 
one  additional  cadet  barraclLs  i  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1965;  the  excepted  items 
( cadet  mcsshall  and  barracks)  are  to  be  com- 
pleted, as  soon  after  fiscal  year  1965  as 
necessary. 

2,  Tiie  Board  strongly  supports  the  pro- 
gram of  increasing  and  Improving  the  fac- 
ulty   as   outlined    by    the   Superintendent. 

3  The  Board  considers  that  the  pay  and 
perquisites  given  to  a  cadet  are  not  pay  for 
service  rendered,  but  are  an  allowance  made 
to  him  for  his  support  in  his  preparation  for 
service  to  be  rendered  after  graduation;  ac- 
cordingly the  Board  is  recommending  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  such  pay 
and  perquisites  be  exempted  from  Income 
tax. 

CONCl  rsioN 

Tlie  Board  of  'Visitors  wishes  officially  to 
take  note  of  the  outstanding  record  of  ac- 
complishment achieved  by  the  Superintend- 
ent. Rear  Adm.  Stephen  H  Evans,  in  little 
more  than  a  year  in  his  present  position  It 
is  obvious  to  the  Board  that  his  leadership 
has  produced  improvements  in  the  cur'-icu- 
lum,  staff,  facilities,  and  the  morale  of  the 
cadets  The  Board  also  wishes  tc  commend 
the  dedicated  staff  for  their  efforts  in  main- 
taining the  high  standard3  of  tills  institu- 
tion and  the  excellent  caliber  of  the  cadet 
corps  The  Board  wishes  to  extend  its 
thanks  to  Vice  Adm.  J  A  Hirshfield.  Acting 
Commandant,  Rear  Adm.  H.  J.  Wuensch. 
Chief.  OfBce  of  Personnel;  Capt.  G  R,  Boyce. 
Jr.,  Ciilef  of  the  Training  and  Procurement 
Division,  and  Capt  Mark  A.  Whalen,  liaison 
officer,  fur  the  assistance  rendered  to  them. 
The  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Board 
wish  to  express  their  appreciation  to  the 
regimenUl  officers  and  other  members  of 
the  cadet  corjjs  f^r  their  very  helpful  as- 
sistance to  the  Board  in  expressing  their  view 
on  the  functioning  of  the  Academy.  The 
Board  earnestly  recommends  to  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  they  assist  in  every  way  possible 
in  bringing  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  to  the 
attention  of  eligible  candidates,  and  urging 
their  constituents  to  participate  In  the  na- 
tionwide examination  to  be  held  on  19  and 
20  February  1962. 

Herbert  C.  Bonner,  C/iairrnan. 

Benjamin   A.  Smith  II, 

Charles  E.  Chambeklain, 

Emilio  Q.  Dadoa&io 

Alton  Lennon 

WiLLXAM    S.    MAILXJAaO 

Ckorck  P.   Miu.ni 


DANGEROUS  TRENDS  OF  OUR  TIMES 

Mr.  'WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mtnute.  to  revise  and  extend  m>' 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  indebted  to  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict and  my  State,  w  ho  have  "  been 
mighty  good  to  me  through  the  vears. 
First  elected  to  public  office  when  I  was 
21  years  old,  I  am  now  completing  my 
20th  year  in  the  Congress.  I  have 
served  longer  in  Congress  than  any  Mis- 
sissippi Member.  includinK  our  Senators, 
other    than    my    colleague,    Hon.    Bill 

COLMER. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  my  service  here 
has  been  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, where  each  year,  as  a  part  of  our 
duty  on  the  overall  Appi-opriations  Com- 
mittee, we  review  in  detail  defense  and 
military  construction  operations.  Each 
year  we  have  heard  the  testimony  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  other  top  mili- 
tary witnesses,  including  the  Director  of 
Central   Intelligence. 

In  this  position  I  have  tried  to  be  con- 
structive. I  have  sponsored  investiga- 
tions of  procurement  practices  and 
policies,  bringing  about  changes  which 
have  saved  many  billions  of  dollars.  'We 
have  forced  the  u.se  of  many  existing 
ba.-^es  instead  of  building  new  ones,  and 
so  forth. 

E>espit*  our  best  efforts  the  needless 
waste  is  appalling.  All  too  frequently 
expenditures  are  made  which  are  not 
really  for  defense:  in  fact,  they  weaken 
real  defense.  See  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  106.  part  7.  pages  9266-9273. 
and  9637. 

FOREIGN    AID 

We  are  underwriting  the  incumbent 
government  in  countries  all  over  this 
world,  willy-mlly.  Human  nature  is  the 
same  the  world  over.  As  soon  as  the 
incumbent  government  fails  and  they 
stop  receiving  our  aid.  they  are  against 
us. 

As  to  the  South  American  countries. 
We  know  their  histotT-  Just  as  soon  as 
American  business  grows  up  there,  fully 
guaranteed  against  loss,  under  this  bill, 
it  is  an  open  invitation  for  revolution 
and  for  some  unfriendly  dictator  to  take 
over — and  like  Cuba;  I  suppose  we  will 
sit  and  take  it. 

The  only  question  is  how  soon  will 
it  happen. 

Oh.  I  have  heard  my  friends  here  make 
speeches  that  we  ought  to  do  something 
about  Cuba.  I  am  not  going  to  give 
away  any  of  the  secrets  I  hear  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Defense  Appro- 
priations and  in  other  sensitive  places. 

Remember  this,  if  you  think  about  it. 
you  will  be  bound  to  conclude  that  the 
reason  we  have  not  protect.ed  ourselves 
against  Cuba,  right  off  our  own  coast. 
is  that  our  commitments  are  spread  out 
all  over  the  world  to  the  extent  there 
would  be  retaliation  somewhere  else.  We 
have  made  commitments  in  Asia,  Africa. 
Europe,  and  every  other  place,  and  in 
the  process  we  have  left  ourselves  vul- 
nerable on  our  very  doorstep.    Russia  is 


in  Cuba,  military  construction  is  going 
on  today  in  Cuba.  Ships  from  Russia 
are  coming  into  Cuban  ports.  Russian 
planes  are  in  Cuba.  Are  they  building 
missile  pads?  Ever>-  indication  is  that 
they  are.  and  we  sit  by.  afraid  that  if 
we  protest  the  threat  against  us  on  our 
own  doorstep,  we  will  be  hit  on  a  hun- 
dred farflung  fronts. 

CENTRAL   AND   SOVTH   .\MER1CA 

If  thei-e  is  any  group  of  nations  which 
looks  to  some  strong  man  at  home  and 
respects  strength  abroad,  it  is  the  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  countries.  To 
them.  With  our  rush  offer  of  $600  mil- 
lion after  Castro's  actions  in  Cuba,  now- 
skyrocketed  in  one  speech  to  $20  billion, 
we  mu.st  appear  scared  to  death.  Cer- 
tainly, they  cannot  believe  this  is  the 
same  nation  which  annoimced  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  and  made  it  stick. 

WE    PAY    profits,    pat    triblte,    and    make 

ENEMIES 

■We  have  insisted  on  granting  funds  to 
other  countries  for  buying  new  material, 
when  many  times  those  nations  had 
usable  supplies  on  hand.  By  granting 
such  goveniments  dollars  for  new  pur- 
chases the  ruling  powers  in  some  of 
these  countries  get  a  cut.  a  rakeoff.  a 
handout,  and  American  interests  make 
a  profit.  In  the  process  we  are  inflam- 
ing many  people  against  us  and  defeat- 
iiig  the  vei-y  purpose  we  seek. 

Look  at  what  happened  in  Korea,  in 
Laos,  in  Vietnam.  We  see  what  hap- 
pened m  Japan,  and  in  Cuba.  We  have 
granted  more  than  $2  billion  to  Yugo- 
slavia.   For  what? 

Today  we  aid  Polatid.  let  U.S.  industry 
trade  with  Cuba  and  Russia,  assist 
Egypt.  However  good  our  intentions,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  we  are.  in  effect, 
paying  tribute.  Paying  blackmail  has 
never  worked,  throughout  histoi-y.  It 
will  never  work. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  Americans  to  look 
at  this  program  objectively.  Too  many 
Americans  are  reaping  profits.  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  companies  have  been 
organized  and  have  gotten  rich  doing 
this  business  for  us.  frequently  without 
any  real  investment  on  their  part.  We 
have  made  competitors  out  of  customers, 
competitors  whose  output  is  now  doing 
real  damage  to  American  agriculture  and 
industry  and  to  Amencan  workers,  thus 
weakening  our  overall  economy  on  which 
our  safety  depends. 

WE     MfST     REVERSE     Om     COVRSE 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  repeat,  through  for- 
eign aid  we  have  gotten  ourselves  deeply 
and  dangerously  involved  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  every  nation  which  accepts  our 
aid — and  we  have  spent  $100  billion  do- 
ing it.  Because  of  it  we  have  been  afraid 
to  prot.ect  ourselves  against  Cuba,  just 
off  our  shores.  We  must  change  our 
course,  show  our  courage  and  determi- 
nation, and  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  we  will  not  continue  to  pay  tribute 
or  attempt  to  buy  friendship.  We  must 
regain  our  ability  to  defend  ourselves 
from  the  dangers  close  by — as  it  is 
through  foreign  aid  we  show  our  weak- 
ness, and  invite  disaster. 

WE    MUST    DEVELOP   OXTK   OWN    COUNTRY 

Recognizing  that  the  greater  our  debt, 
the  more  our  problems,  and  the  more 
imperative    it    is    that    we   protect    our 
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country,  I  have  used  my  position  as 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee for  Agriculture  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  our  watersheds,  our 
streams,  our  land,  and  the  natural  re- 
sources of  our  Nation,  on  the  basis  that 
we  must  at  least  protect  our  natural 
resources,  on  which  everything  else  de- 
pends. 

In  the  field  of  domestic  public  works. 
I  made  the  motion  which  resulted  in 
overriding  President  Eisenhower's  veto 
of  the  domestic  public  works  appropria- 
tion, thereby  protecting  the  program  for 
the  development  of  our  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  flood  control.  See  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  105.  part  14,  pages 
18597  and  18603-18604. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mention  the 
length  of  my  service  and  the  experience 
I  have  had  that  you  may  know  my  be- 
lief that  we  are  losing  too  many  beliefs 
upon  which  our  Government  was  found- 
ed, both  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation, 
beliefs  which  have  carried  our  Nation 
through  the  many  trials  that  have  beset 
us  in  the  past,  is  based  on  long  service 
and  experience  with  many  subjects. 

We  appear  to  be  on  the  road  where 
to  spend  more  dollars,  with  everyone 
trying  to  get  his  share,  seems  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day.  These  are  matters 
which  I  have  discussed  in  great  detail 
before  the  Congress,  in  dealing  with  spe- 
cific programs.  If  the  Nation  is  to 
stand — if  we  believe  history — we  must 
reverse  our  course. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  a  speech  which  I  made 
on  the  occasion  of  Jefferson  Davis'  birth- 
day, in  which  I  pointed  out — in  what 
I  trust  was  a  temperate,  moderate,  and 
judicious  manner — what  the  use  of 
armed  power  to  force  conformity  in  1861 
has  led  us  to  in  1961.  Truly,  there  is 
such  a  dangerous  similarity  between 
conditions  existing  in  the  United  States 
in  1861  and  today  as  to  be  appalling. 

I  hope  these  thoughts  and  views  may 
have  the  prayerful  study  of  my  col- 
leagues from  all  sections. 

I  quote: 

Jefferson  Davis  was  born  June  3,  1808. 
a  man  destined  to  lead  a  lost  cause 
with  courage  and  honor.  Long  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  however.  Jeff 
Davis  had  served  his  country  well  as  a  U.S. 
Representative,  as  Senator,  and  as  Secretary 
of  War.  With  all  his  ties  to  the  Union, 
when  the  States  of  the  South  called  him  to 
support  their  cause,  to  protect  the  right 
of  local  self-government,  he  did  not  hesitate. 

His  service  as  President  of  the  Confederacy 
during  the  tragic  war  was  such  as  to  make 
us    all    proud. 

Jefferson  Davis  possessed  the  highest  prin- 
ciples of  integrity,  honor  and  duty.  He 
faced  his  problems  with  determination  and 
energy. 

THE   CIVIL   WAR   OR   THE   WAR  BETWEEN   THE   STATES 

One  hundred  years  ago.  In  1861,  the  Civil 
War,  or  War  Between  the  States  began. 
This  centennial  year  is  being  marked  by 
ceremonies,  memorials,  holidays,  and  reen- 
actments  throughout  the  South,  which,  ex- 
cept for  commemorating  the  valor  of  our 
f oroi'athers,  I  personally  believe  could  well 
be  used  to  point  out  how  very  similar  our 
situation  today  is  to  that  tragic  situation 
of  100  years  ago.  Present  conditions  are  so 
similar   we  should   pause   to   remember   that 


heartbreaking  conflict,  which  pitted  brother 
against   brother  and  father  against  son. 

As  we  look  back  upon  those  troubled  times 
we  can  see  that  sound  leaders  of  both  sides 
deplored  any  eflort  to  settle  the  Issue  by 
armed  conflict.  Unfortunately,  the  radicals 
of  that  day  prevented  a  peaceful  solution. 
Then,  as  now,  they  were  not  satisfied  to 
run  their  own  local  affairs,  but  insisted 
that  all  other  sections  conform  to  their 
pattern. 

In  the  period  leading  up  to  the  Civil  War, 
any  objective  study  of  history  would  Clearly 
show  that  slavery  in  the  South  was  ion  Its 
way  out.  A  further  study,  howevef.  will 
show  that  the  North,  which  had  contributed 
greatly  to  importing  the  institution  of 
slavery  into  the  United  States  for  ecgnomic 
reasons,  had  eotten  rid  of  Its  slaves  by  1850. 
so  those  who  wished  could  look  at  the  Inatter 
in  the  abstract,  without  any  fear  of  ecpnomic 
effect  in  their  own  area. 

However  bad  the  institution  of  slavery 
was,  it  did  provide  supervision  and  care 
which  were  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Negroes  of  that  da\  and  time  With  the  end 
of  the  war  these  untrained  and  uneducated 
people  were  turned  loose  without  any  type 
of  control,  aid.  or  assistance.  The  terrible 
days  of  reconstruction  were  very  similar  to 
those  we  see  In  the  Congo  now.  where  all 
experienced  leadership  has  been  forced  out. 
just  as  happened  in  the  South. 

SFGREGATION     NOT     LIMITED    TO    THE     SOfTH 

Thus,  today,  it  Is  very  easy  for  people  In 
other  sections  of  the  country  to  agitajte  and 
feel  that  they  are  morally  right  In  Insist- 
ing on  forcing  Integration  In  the  Southern 
States  and  the  destruction  of  local  laws. 
Many  people  adopt  a  holier  than  thoU  atti- 
tude, taking  the  view  that  they  do  not  have 
segregation  in  their  own  area.  HoweTier.  liv- 
ing here  in  Washington  and  having  visited 
most  of  the  major  cities  of  the  United  States. 
it  is  apparent  that  minority  groups  live  al- 
most entirely  among  themselves  in  all  areas 
of  the  country.  Integration  is  a  token  mat- 
ter. Through  the  practice  of  economic  segre- 
gation those  who  wish  to  force  Integration 
on  the  South  can  live  In  sections  where  they 
do  not  meet  the  problem  Thus,  again,  it  Is 
easy  for  them  to  strike  at  the  matter  m  the 
abstract, 

I  am  sure  most  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  agree  with  us  who  live  in  the 
Sotith  if  they  had  the  same  situation  and 
knew  all  the  facts.  Unfortunately,  the  radio 
and  press  often  write  what  their  readers  wish 
to  believe,  and  the  full  facts  are  not  pre- 
sented to  the  public. 

It  is  impossible  however  for  those  who 
support  integration  to  fully  ignore  what  is 
happening  in  their  own  areas.  Appearing 
this  week  In  the  Christian  Science  Wonitor 
was  the  following  article: 

NEGRO    AND    THE    TEEN     CRIME 

Tlie  hidden  Negro  problem  of  the  North 
is  seen  as  packing  an  explosive  force  more 
hostile  to  the  stability  and  welfare  of  the 
Nation  than  the  recent  race  eruptionej  in  the 
South, 

SOCIAL     DYNTAMITE 

In  practically  every  Instance,  it  is  the 
teenage  Negro  who  is  involved.  Police  forces 
have  been  increased  and  supplied  with 
trained  dogs,  but  the  crime  wave  continues. 

And  this  report  appeared  in  a  Los  Angeles 
paper:  A 

"LOS     ANGELES     MOB     QUELLED   '| 

"Los  Angeles,  May  31.— An  angry  throng 
hurled  rocks,  bottles,  cans,  sticks,  and  base- 
ball bats  at  police  when  a  riot  broke  out 
•  *  •  started  when  officers  tried  to  arrest 
two  youths — part  of  a  group  of  youthful 
Negroes  •  •  •  soon  a  mob  of  200  was  ad- 
vancing on  the  officers.  Of  the  75  police 
called  out  5  were  injured." 

Instead  of  forcing  Integration  upon  the 
Southern  States,  truly  It  would  be  well  for 


the  rest  of  the  country  to  learn  from  the 
States  of  the  South  that  the  way  for  peac« 
and  harmony  is  to  provide  for  separate  but 
equal  facilities  and  protect  each  race  In  the 
enjoyment  of  Its  own  way  of  life. 

THE    SUPREME   COURT 

We  have  a  Supreme  Court  from  whose 
decisions  there  is  no  appeal,  which  has 
taken  unto  itself  the  right  to  change  the 
Constitution  without  constitutional  amend- 
ment. In  effect,  the  Court  has  said  that 
even  though,  for  the  moment,  certain  other 
statutes  are  constitutional.  It  reserves  the 
right  to  declare  them  unconstitutional  at 
a  later  time,  unless  they  are  carried  out  as 
the  Court  desires. 

In  the  history  of  the  world,  those  govern- 
ments have  stood  which  had  something  solid 
around  which  the  tides  of  public  opinion 
could  ebb  and  flow.  In  our  country  it  was 
the  Constitution,  the  Interpretations  of 
which  had  become  a  part  of  It.  had  made 
It  fixed  and  stable,  a  steadfast  rock,  around 
which  statutes  could  be  passed  and  deci- 
sions rendered.  But  when  the  Court  sets 
aside  all  prior  decisions  as  to  what  the  Con- 
stitution meant,  decisions  on  which  the 
States  of  the  South  had  relied,  it  means 
that  from  week  to  week  you  don't  know  what 
the  law  is,  A  short  time  ago.  we  saw  France 
call  General  de  Gatille  back  into  power  to 
a  position  approaching  dictatorship.  Why? 
Because  the  French  constittitlon  was  being 
subjected  to  the  day-to-day  whims  of  the 
legislative  body,  which  meant  that  the  nation 
had  no  stability  in  law. 

What  does  the  Supreme  Cotirfs  recent 
line  of  decisions  mean?  My  friends,  by  way 
of  homely  illustration,  the  accuracy  and 
soundness  of  the  description  of  the  land 
on  which  this  Capitol  is  placed  depends  on 
the  permanency  of  the  marker  from  which 
the  first  survey  started.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  moved  the  constitutional  marker  from 
its  place.  As  a  result  everything  which  was 
tied  to  such  post  or  marker  has  lost  its 
meaning;  and,  further,  the  Court  has  re- 
served the  right  to  keep  wiggling  such  marker 
around  to  serve  the  whims  of  a  majority  of 
its  members, 

OUR     GOVERNMENT'S    TACTICS 

You  may  well  ask  why  the  Supreme  Court 
took  such  action.  My  friends,  I  have  many 
reasons  and  much  evidence  to  support  the 
belief  that  the  threat  of  a  Russian  victory 
wns  used  to  bring  abotit  the  unanimous  de- 
cision by  the  Stiprcme  Court  in  the  Brown 
integration  case  It  was  probably  argued 
that  If  we  don't  bring  about  integration  with 
the  colored  people  in  the  United  States,  we 
will  lose  the  contest  with  Russia  throughout 
the  world;  and  if  we  don't  do  this,  Russia 
will  eventually  conquer  the  world  It  was 
said  by  the  press,  "If  Russia  takes  over  here, 
the  first  thing  they  will  do  is  set  up  a  dic- 
tatorship. If  Russia  takes  over,"  they 
charged,  "they  will  do  away  with  the  right 
to  trial  by  jury"  "Yes."  they  said,  "if  we 
do  not  Integrate,  Russia  will  force  on  us  a 
system  similar  to  Hitler's  in  Germany  or 
Stalin's  In  Russia." 

What  did  they  do  in  Germany  and  Russia'' 
What  was  the  source  of  their  absolute  con- 
trol of  those  nationsi"  Why,  they  had  the 
courts  Issue  decrees,  then  they  used  troops 
and  government  officers  to  enforce  the  de- 
crees. 

Haven't  we  done  that  here'  We  have  seen 
the  Supreme  Court,  unwilling  to  wait  for 
constitutional  amendment  In  the  regular 
process,  change  the  Constitution  by  decree. 
We  have  seen  the  President  send  troops  and 
Federal  officials  to  enforce  such  decrees  We 
have  seen  the  President  recommend,  and  the 
Congress  pass,  legislation  doing  away  with 
the  right  to  trial  by  Jury.  Our  Government, 
itself,  has  done  much  of  what  we  feared 
Russia  might  do. 

We  are  told  we  have  to  Integrate  all  the 
races  of  the  United  States  or  we  can't  hold 
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the  friendship  of  the  people  of  India,  China. 
Japan,  Africa,  and  all  the  rest  If  that  be 
true,  why  have  China  and  Japan  been  at 
daggers  point  throughout  history?  Talk 
abjut  India — In  splt-e  of  what  you  read,  we 
know  in  many  areas  people  of  the  same  color 
cannot  even  touch  each  other. 

No.  the  agitation  is  right  here  at  home, 
promoted  perhaps  by  the  C  )mmunist  Party, 
whose  purposes  it  serves.  People  are  using 
the  threat  of  Russia  here  in  the  United 
States  to  accomplish  their  personal  desires 
and  actually  to  Impose  the  Russian  system 
of  required  conformity  upon  us  My 
friends,  if  this  were  the  real  "McCoy,"  if 
the  proponents  of  this  destruction  of  our 
American  way  of  life  and  the  pride  in  our 
race  were  sincere,  they  would  look  at  cer- 
tain nations  around  us  and  wonder  why 
those  countries  with  the  same  great  nat- 
ural resources  as  we  have,  nevertheless,  have 
such  a  low  economic  le\el  They  would 
wonder  why  elections  In  those  cotintries  are 
often  determined  by  violent  revolutions  If 
John  Marshall  had  held  the  same  views  as 
the  present  Chief  Justice,  and  if  Thomas 
Jefferson  had  been  of  the  same  opinion  as 
our  recent  President,  and  had  brought  about 
integration  in  their  day,  perhaps  by  this 
time  we  would  be  on  the  same  low  economic 
level  as  some  of  our  neighbors  for  whom 
Congress  has  provided  hvuidreds  of  millions 
of  dollars — without  even  a  plan-  all  in 
the  hope  it  might  help  our  catise 

My  friends,  history  clearly  shows  an  in- 
dividual must  have  pride  or  he  makes  no 
real  progress  A  family  must  have  pride  or 
It  goes  down  the  ,'!cale  So  It  is  with  coun- 
tries So  it  is  with  race  Any  race,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  which  feels  it  must  be  Inter- 
mixed with  another  acknowledges  its  own 
lack  Such  a  race  will  not  serve  itself  well, 
nor  that  with  which  it  wishes  to  intermix 

Don't  believe  my  statement  simply  be- 
cause I  say  It.  Read  history  It  is  replete 
with  proof.  In  all  histt)ry  there  is  no  ex- 
ception. 

Integration  where  it  ha.-?  taken  place,  has 
only  led  to  great  turmoil  We  all  know 
that  if  you  go  into  some  sections  of  almost 
any  northern  city  where  there  is  a  sizable 
Negro  population,  you  take  your  life  in  vour 
hands. 

Rape,  murder  and  robbery  are  common- 
place in  some  are.as  of  Washington, 

THE    FREEDOM     "BUSTERS  " 

Iri  recent  weeks  we  have  seen  agitators 
deliberately  go  into  areas  of  the  South  for 
the  admitted  purpose  of  \lolating  laws  of 
the  States,  whlcli  have  never  been  held  to 
be  beyond  the  power  of  such  States,  but 
rather  have  been  neld  to  be  within  the  power: 
and  then  we  have  seen  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment move  its  force  In  to  protect  such  indi- 
viduals In  their  avowed  purpose  of  "testing" 
existing  laws 

What  If  It  were  the  law  against  murder 
they  wished  to  test,  or  rape  or  robbery?  Is 
there  one  rule  In  the  Federal  Government 
for  laws  the  executive  or  the  Judiciary  likes 
and  another  for  the  laws  they  don't  like"' 

These  so-called  "freedom  riders,"  who 
might  better  be  called  "freedom  busters' 
could  do  what  they  wish  in  their  own  areas 
They  are  out  really  to  "bust"  the  laws  which 
others  have  found  best  for  themselves.  Here 
we  find  them.  w;th  the  support  of  Federal 
officers,  attempting  to  force  their  views  on 
people,  black  and  white,  who  have  different 
views  and,  therefore,  different  rules  and  laws 
for  getting  along  peaceably  and  with  mutual 
respect— and  they  do  it  on  the  basis  of 
fighting  intolerance  Could  anything  be 
niore  Intolerant  than  to  ptish  their  views  on 
others? 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  there  are  those  who 
say  if  Integration  were  forced  into  public 
places,  the  present  controversy  would  end. 
Of  course.  It  would  not.  Each  step  leads  to 
the  next  one.     Etont  the  people  know  that 


If  every  family  were  Integrated.  If  every  fam- 
ily were  amalgamated,  then  there  would  be 
still  a  distinction  based  upon  shades  of  col- 
or, upon  purity  of  race?  If  you  want  proof, 
merely  look  at  those  countries  where  the 
white  and  black  races  have  amalgamated 

My  friends.  {X)wer  breeds  desire  for  power 
No  dictator  ever  slopped  short  of  taking  it 
all  This  concentration  of  supreme  power  in 
our  Supreme  Court,  backed  up  by  the  Execu- 
tive, will  not  stop  With  school  and  public 
facility  integration,  nor  with  race  Once 
seized  this  power  will  be  used  to  control  in- 
dustry, to  control  agriculture,  yes.  and  even- 
tually even  labor. 

In  Russia  everyone  is  supposed  to  own 
everything.  However,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses everything  may  as  well  belong  to  the 
Communist  leaders,  who  control  according 
to  their  own  desires  In  our  country,  if  the 
present  trend  continues,  it  won't  simply  be 
the  Chief  Justice,  the  President,  or  even  the 
Attorney  General  who  Issues  orders,  it  will 
be  every  little  Tom.  Dick,  and  Harry  who 
speaks  in  the  big  chiefs  name  So  it  has 
been  in  history  and  so  it  will  continue  to 
be,  for  the  basic  traits  of  human  nature  do 
not  change, 

OUR        FOREIGN        POLICY        SHOWS        THE        SAME 
WEAKNESS 

I  was  at  the  opening  session  of  the  United 
Natioi^s  last  fall  I  saw  Khrushchev  as  he 
virtuallv  ran  the  length  of  the  floor  to  em- 
brace Castro,  though  they  had  been  together 
all  morning  Yes,  and  I  saw  the  representa- 
tives of  African  nations,  such  as  the  African 
Congo,  each  with  a  vote,  though  many  of 
them  represented  virtually  only  a  small 
tribe,  recognized  and  seated  there  at  our 
instance,  another  group  for  whose  vote  we 
must  bid.  not  once  and  for  all  btit  on  e\  ery 
issue  as  It  arises 

Today,  a  hundred  years  after  the  Civil  War 
the  United  States  moved  into  the  local  affairs 
of  almost  every  country  which  would  let  us 
We  have  granted  funds  and  goods  to  foreign 
government. «;.  which  in  turn  sold  such  goods 
to  their  own  people  for  what  the  traffic  would 
bear  We  extend  this  foreign  aid  primarily 
on  the  promise  but  many  times  n;erely  m 
the  hope,  that  incumbent  governments 
would  suppxjrt  our  wishes  TTirough  this 
means  we  have  made  a  few  persons  rich  here 
and  abroad  In  many  of  these  nations  we 
have  forced  them  to  take  on  our  ways,  to  the 
point  many  countries  are  virtually  defense- 
less, both  from  revolution  within  or  from 
enemy  attack  from  without 

In  many  of  these  nations  we  have  lined 
ourselves  up  with  the  3  or  4  percent  which 
have  almost  all  the  wealth  and  left  ripe  for 
the  picking  by  Rtissia  the  other  96  or  97 
percent.  Not  only  does  our  Government 
seem  iinwllling  to  permit  the  people  of  any 
Stat*  of  the  United  States  to  run  their  local 
affairs  as  suits  them,  but  it  has  spent  more 
than  >60  billion  in  foreign  countries,  largely 
in  an  effort  to  keep  "our  crowd  "  in.  whether 
the  pefiple  of  the  area  want  that  particular 
"crowd"  or  not  We  have  made  competitors 
of  customers  and  now  wonder  why  our  gold 
reserves  are  depleted  and  our  cash  markets 
reduced 

In  view  of  our  foreign  entanglements,  I 
flinch  each  year  when  Washington's  farewell 
address,  warning  of  the  dangers  of  foreign 
entanglements,  is  read  in  the  House  of 
Representatives      I  fee!  It  is  almost  sacrilege. 

My   friends,   my   speech    here  today   is   not 

meant  to  be  an  attack  upon  any  individual 
nor  upon  any  political  party.  Both  parties 
and  many  leaders  have  contributed  to  our 
situation.  Including  some  in  our  own  South- 
land. 

We  wish  for  our  President  the  greatest 
success,  not  only  on  his  present  trip  but 
throughout  his  tenure  of  ofBce,  for  as  he 
goes  so  goes  the  country.  We  are  all  in  this 
boat.  "We  had  hoped,  however,  for  a  re- 
assessment or  all  these  matters  which  I  have 


mentioned  to  you  and,  therefore,  have  been 
disappointed  to  see  the  request  for  more 
forced  integration,  not  less,  for  more  for- 
eign aid,  not  less, 

COrRAGE   IS  REQUIRED  TODAY 

We  do  well  to  honor  that  great  American, 
Jefferson  Davis;  we  do  well  to  remember  the 
character  and  courage  shown  by  him  and 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  stood  by  him 
100  years  ago  today,  I  pray  we  may  have  the 
same  courage  today,  not  merely  to  save  the 
South,  but  the  Nation. 

In  this  centennial  year  of  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War,  the  American  people  would 
do  well  to  review  and  recognize  the  great 
similarity  between  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed on  June  3.  1861.  and  those  which  pre- 
vail today,  June  3.  1961.  They  are  so  similar 
as  to  be  frightening.  Sometimes  we,  too, 
wish  we  could  resolve  the  Issue  In  some 
simple,  clear-cut  way.  Such  a  course  is  not 
possible.  Any  solution  will  require  helpful 
understanding  on  the  part  of  many  people. 
We  must  do  our  part. 

Not  since  the  Civil  War  have  our  people 
faced  a  more  trying  time.  Our  problems  to- 
day call  for  the  best  within  us.  The  attack 
on  the  Constitution  and  on  our  way  of  life 
is  insidious  It  comes  under  the  guise  of 
government  It  is  offered  with  an  appeal 
to  the  natural  tendency  of  Americans  to  be 
law  abiding  It  appeals  to  relig'on,  is  pre- 
sented in  the  name  of  world  peace,  but 
creates  strife,  dissension,  and  disturbance. 
It  is  said  to  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
rights  of  individuals,  but  is  itself  based  on 
usurpation  of  power.  We  are  told  It  Is  neces- 
sary In  order  to  maintain  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment: yet  Its  starting  point  Is  the  de- 
struction by  judicial  decree  of  the  rights  of 
the  State's,  of  the  Congress,  and  of  the  peo- 
ple Yes.  it  begins  with  destruction  of  the 
Constitution  Itself  It  can  only  lead  to  com- 
plete ruin 

History  books  are  written  one  way  for 
tise  In  the  Southern  States,  another  way 
for  the  other  States  However,  one  fact  is 
inescapable  Might,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, has  the  same  effect  as  If  it  were  right. 

It  has  tpken  us  a  hundred  years  to  see 
just  how  far  such  a  situation  can  go — today 
It  is  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  executive 
department  which  apply  the  force.  Once 
again  we  see  what  might  can  do. 

WE     MUST    CHANGE    OttR     COttRSE 

I  sincerely  hope  that  our  Supreme  Cotirt, 
our  President,  and  those  who  would  control 
dur  newspapers,  our  radio  and  our  tele- 
vision, will  recognize,  before  it  Is  too  late, 
what  the  present  course  leads  to.  It  was 
not  merely  the  South  which  lost  the  Civil 
War,  it  was  the  Nation  It  has  taken  a 
htindred  years  for  us  to  fully  see  that  might, 
when  taken  to  be  right,  can  destroy  a  nation. 

We  must  review  our  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  and  reverse  our  course.  We  must 
realize  that  any  nation  such  as  ours  must 
permit  local  difference,  reflected  In  local 
self-government. 

We  must  realize  that  the  people  of  other 

nations  are  not  going  to  give  up  their  right 
to  change  their  government  as  they  see  fit. 
We  must  realize  that  friendship  purchased 
with  cash  will  fall  when  the  cash  is  gone — 
not  only  that,  but  we  must  realize  that  In 
most  countries  those  now  out  of  control 
will.  In  the  course  of  events,  get  into  con- 
trol: and  then,  the  United  States  will  be 
the    subject    of    the    greatest    hatred.      Thus 

it  is  that  we  are  in  such  a  precarious  situa- 
tion throughout  much  of  the  world. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say.  we  must  permit 
local  self-government  in  our  own  Nation  to 
reflect  local  views  and  meet  local  needs.  We 
must  return  to  a  foreign  policy  which  per- 
mits the  peoples  of  other  nations  to  run 
their  own  affairs.  If  we  don't  approve  such 
a  course  In  foreign  fields,  the  peoples  of 
foreign  countries  are  going  to  do  It  anyway, 
and  we  will  continue  to  be  the  loser 
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If  we  do  not  return  to  such  a  commonsense 
course  In  our  own  Nation,  dictatorship  will 
be  followed  by  dictatorship,  and  all  we  hold 
dear  will  be  gone,  for  no  dictator  can  force 
the  American  people  into  a  common  denomi- 
nator, Russian  style,  each  of  an  exact  shade 
of  brown,  each  conforming  to  the  dictates 
of  an  allpowerful  Federal  Government.  Our 
people  are  too  Independent  for  that.  We 
must  allow  for  differences.  If  not,  differences 
will  destroy  us. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  CHARITABLE 
FOUNDATIONS 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  and  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  asked  for  this  time  to  explain 
what  my  special  order  will  be  today. 
Other  Members  of  the  House  have  ex- 
pressed interest  in  this.  I  called  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman] 
about  it.  It  is  in  regard  to  a  letter  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman] 
has  sent  to  many  of  the  charitable  foun- 
dations in  regard  to  what  is,  I  suppose,  an 
investigation  he  is  conducting.  There 
are  certain  House  procedures  and  com- 
mittee procedures  involved.  I  have  taken 
30  minutes  special  order,  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss these  matters.  I  talked  with  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  this  morning  so 
that  he  would  know  that  was  the  sub- 
ject for  discussion  under  my  special  or- 
der. 


FREE  DELIVERY  BY  POST  OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNIST 
PROPAGANDA 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  reported 
out  a  bill  to  increase  postage  rates.  As 
a  member  of  the  committee  I  am  not 
happy  with  the  bill  as  finally  passed. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  the  increase 
will  fall  on  the  users  of  first-class  mail. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to 
state  that  the  committee  adopted  my 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  has  the 
effect  of  prohibiting  the  delivery  of 
Communist  political  propaganda  by  the 
U.S.  postal  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  amendment  reads  as 
follows:  In  furtherance  of  this  author- 
ity to  counteract  adverse  usage  of  the 
mails  and  to  reduce  the  domestic  postal 
deficit,  no  international  mail  handling 
arrangement  under  which  any  postal 
rate,  whether  or  not  reciprocal,  is  es- 
tablished, shall  permit  the  receipt,  han- 
dling, transport,  or  delivery  by  the  U.S. 
Post  OflBce  Department  of  mail  matter 
determined  by  the  Attorney  General  to 
be  Communist  political  propaganda. 
Section  2  of  the  amendment  states  that 


no  U.S.  postal  rate  established  in  the 
bill  shall  be  available  for  the  receipt, 
handling,  transportation,  or  delivery  of 
mail  matter  determined  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  be  Com- 
munist political  propaganda  financed  or 
sponsored  directly  or  indirectly  by  any 
Communist   controlled  government. 

I  hope  that  Members  of  the  House. 
Members  of  the  other  body,  and  the  ad- 
ministration will  give  their  full  support 
to  this  amendment  because  the  present 
free  delivery  by  the  Post  Office  of  Com- 
munist propaganda  which  seeks  to  de- 
stroy us  is  scandalous. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  452)  and 
ask  for   its   immediate   consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  standing  conomittees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Conunittee  on  Post  Office  and  CItU  Serv- 
ice:   Robert    F.    Ellsworth.    Kansas. 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics: 
Thomas  M.  Pellv.  Washington. 

The  resolution  was  asreed  to, 
A  motion  to  reconsider   was  laid   on 
the  table. 


CONSERVATION    OF    MIGRATORY 
WATERFOWL 

Mr,  BONNER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  iH.R.  7391  •  to 
promote  the  conservation  of  migratory 
waterfowl  by  the  acquisition  of  wetlands 
and  other  essential  waterfowl  habitat, 
and  for  other  purpo.^es.  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  ask  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Bonner,  George  P. 
Miller,  Dincell.  Pelly,  and  Ells- 
worth. 


IDENTIFYING  NUMBERS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8876 1  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  permit  the  use  of  identifying 
numbers,  unanimously  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill   as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

(a)  Identifying  Numbers.— Subchapter  B 
of  chapter  61  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (miscellaneous  provisions  relating  to 
Information  and  returns)  is  amended  by  re- 
numbering section  6109  as  section  8110  and 


Inserting  after  section  6108  the  following  new 

section : 

"Sec.  6109.  Identttyino    NrMBERs. 

"(a)  StrppL ting  OF  iDENnrriNG  Numbers  — 
When  required  by  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate: 

"(1)  Inclusion  in  retitins. — Any  person 
required  under  the  authority  of  this  title  to 
make  a  return,  statement,  or  other  document 
shall  include  in  such  return,  statement,  or 
other  document  such  Identifying  number  as 
may  be  prescribed  for  securing  proper  Identi- 
fication of  such  person. 

"(2)  Furnishing  number  to  other  per- 
sons.— Any  person  with  respect  to  whom  a 
return,  statement,  or  other  document  is  re- 
quired under  the  authority  of  this  title  to 
be  made  by  another  person  shall  furnish  to 
such  other  person  such  Identifying  number 
as  may  be  prescribed  for  securing  his  proper 
Identification. 

"(3)  Furnishing  number  of  another 
PERSON. — Any  person  required  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  title  to  make  a  return,  state- 
ment, or  other  document  with  respect  to  an- 
other person  shall  request  from  such  other 
person,  and  shall  Include  In  any  such  return, 
statement,  or  other  document,  such  identify- 
ing number  as  may  be  prescribed  for  secur- 
ing proper  identification  of  such  other 
person. 

"(b)   Limitation. — 

"(ll  E.xcept  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
a  return  of  any  person  wiUi  respect  to  his 
liability  for  tax.  or  any  statement  or  other 
document  In  support  thereof,  shall  not  be 
considered  for  purposes  of  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  as  a  return,  state- 
ment, or  other  document  with  respect  to 
another  person, 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (ai,  a  return  of  an  estate 
or  trust  with  respect  to  its  liability  for  tax. 
and  any  statement  or  other  documcn*  in 
support  thereof,  shall  be  considered  as  a 
return,  statement,  or  other  document  with 
respect  to  each  beneficiary  of  such  estate  or 
trust. 

"(c)  Requirement  or  Information. -For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  Is  authorized  to  require  such  in- 
formation as  may  be  necessary  to  assign  an 
Identifying  number  to  any  person." 

(b)  Penalty  for  Failure  To  Supply 
Identifying  Number. — Svibchapter  B  of 
chapter  68  of  such  Code  (rel.iting  to  as.<ies.s- 
able  penalties)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec,  6676    FAiLtrRE   to  Supply    Identifying 
Numbers. 

"(a)  CivLL  Penalty. — If  any  person  who  Is 
required  by  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  6109 — 

"(1)  to  include  his  identifying  numl>er  In 
any   return,   statement,   or   other   document, 

"(2)  to  furnish  his  Identifying  number  to 
another  person,  or 

"(3)  to  include  in  any  return,  statement,  or 
other  document  made  with  respect  to 
another  person  the  Identifying  number  of 
such  other  person, 

falls  to  comply  with  such  requirement  at 
the  time  prescribed  by  such  regulations,  such 
person  shall  pay  a  penalty  of  $5  for  each 
such  failure,  unless  it  is  shown  that  such 
failure  is  due  to  reasonable  cause. 

"(d)  Deficiency  Procedures  Not  To 
Apply. — Subchapter  B  of  chapter  63  (relat- 
ing to  deficiency  procedures  for  Income. 
estate,  and  gift  taxes)  shall  not  apply  In 
respect  of  the  assessment  or  collection  of 
any  penalty  imposed  by  subsection  (a)." 

(c)  Technical  Amendments. — 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  61  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  line  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"Sec.  6109.  Identifying  numbers. 

"Sec.  6110.    Cross  references." 
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(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  68  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
.adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

Sec    6676,  Failure    to  supply   identifying 
numbers,  ' 

(dl  Effective  Date. — Paragraph  (1)  of  sec- 
tion eioyia)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  as  added  by  subsection  (ai  of  this 
section,  shall  apply  only  In  respect  of  re- 
turns, statements,  and  other  documents  re- 
lating to  periods  commencing  after  December 
31,  1961.  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  such 
section  6109ia)  shall  apply  only  in  respect 
of  returns,  statements,  or  other  documents 
relating  to  periods  commencing  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1962 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 

Mr,  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  M.\son]  and  I  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  our  remarks  imme- 
diately following  the  passage  of  this  bill 
and  another  bill  to  be  considered  in 
order  to  explain  the  bills. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill. 
H  R  8876,  is  designed  to  improve  en- 
forcement and  collection  of  internal 
revenue  taxes  by  facilitating  the  ex- 
panded use  of  automatic  data  process- 
ing equipment  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  by  enabling  the  Service  to 
match  information  returns  now  filed 
with  tax  returns.  It  provides  specific 
.statutory  authority  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  to  require 
taxpayers  to  obtain  and  use  identifying 
account  numbers  in  their  transactions 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Where  other  persons  are  required  to  file 
various  tax  documents,  such  as  informa- 
tion returns,  and  include  therein  the 
account  numbers  of  taxpayers,  the  bill 
provides  that  such  other  persons  shall 
request  these  numbers  from  the  tax- 
payers concerned  and  that  the  tax- 
payers shall  furnish  their  numbers  to 
tiiem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  recall  that  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  taxpayer  account 
numbers  was  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  tax  message  to  the  Congress 
earlier  this  year.  Under  present  law, 
the  use  of  such  numbers  is  already  re- 
quired with  respect  to  taxpayers  who 
are  subject  to  social  security  taxes  and 
to  income  tax  withholding  on  wages. 
This  means  that  the  vast  majority  of 
taxpayers  already  have  account  numbers 
since  between  85  and  90  percent  of  all 
individual  tax  returns  presently  filed 
show  a  social  security  number.  How- 
ever, this  new  authorization  extends  to 
all  returns  made  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
closing the  amount  of  tax  for  which  a 
taxpayer  is  liable — regardless  of  the  type 
of  tax  involved — and  also  to  all  informa- 
tion returns,  statements,  and  other  docu- 
ments. 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  testifying  in  support 
of  this  legislation,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  stated  as  follows: 

The  assignment  of  an  account  number  to 
each  taxpayer  is  indispensable  to  the  effec- 


tive operation  of  the  system  of  automatic 
data  processing  which  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Is  now  establishing.  It  Is  generally 
recognized  that  such  a  system  utilizing  mod- 
ern mechanical  methods  of  collecting  and 
processing  tax  data  Is  essential  to  a  con- 
tinued effective  collection  and  enforcement 
program  A  pilot  processing  Installation 
located  in  Atlanta.  Ga.,  encompassing  the 
seven  Southeastern  States,  is  scheduled  to 
begin  operation  in  January  of  1962.  The 
need  lor  identifying  numbers  is  therefore 
app.'irent 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  in- 
dicated that  It  intends  to  use  social  se- 
curity numbers  as  the  account  numbers 
in  order  to  minimize  the  number  of 
pcr.sons  having  to  be  assigned  new  num- 
bers. Also,  to  the  maximum  extent 
po.ssible,  applications  for  account  num- 
beis  will  be  mailed  to  those  who  do  not 
presently  have  such  numbers  in  order 
to  minimize  the  burden  imposed  on  tax- 
jjayers. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  bill,  H.R,  8876,  would 
require  taxpayers  to  furnish  their  own 
account  numbers  on  any  returns  or  other 
tax  documents  that  relate  to  periods 
after  December  31,  1961.  In  the  case 
of  individual  taxpayers,  therefore,  the 
first  time  the  use  of  such  numbers  would 
generally  be  required  would  be  on  their 
declarations  of  estimated  tax  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1962  which  must  be  filed 
on  April  15  of  that  year.  These  individ- 
ual taxpayers  would  not  be  required  to 
obtain  and  use  such  numbers  with  re- 
spect to  their  1961  Federal  income  tax 
returns  but  they  would  be  required  to 
u.se  these  numbers  on  their  1962  returns 
when  they  arc  filed  in  1963. 

The  effective  date  of  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  requesting  of  taxpayers' 
numbers  by  other  persons  and  the  re- 
quirement imposed  on  taxpayers  to 
furnish  their  numbers  to  other  persons 
would  apply  to  F>eriods  commencing 
after  December  31,  1962.  Your  commit- 
tee considered  that  the  establishment  of 
these  future  effective  dates  will  provide 
ample  time  for  taxpayers  and  other  per- 
sons to  become  apprised  of  the  require- 
ments imposed  by  this  bill. 

In  order  to  insure  effective  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  it 
imposes  a  civil  penalty  of  $5  for  each 
failure  of  a  person  to  comply  with  any 
requirement  of  furnishing  or  including  a 
taxpayer's  identifying  number  on  a  tax 
document  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
such  failure  to  furnish  or  include  is  due 
to  a  reasonable  cause.  However,  the 
penalty  provisions  do  not  apply  for  the 
failure  of  a  person  to  request  an  account 
numt)er  from  a  taxpayer  but  only  apply 
to  such  a  person  for  his  failure  to  in- 
clude it  on  a  required  tax  document 
without  reasonable  cause. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  recom- 
mended this  bill  and  it  has  been  re- 
ported unanimously  by  your  committee. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lation which  has  just  been  approved  by 
the  House.  H.R.  8876,  would  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide  that 
persons  in  filing  their  tax  leturns  may 
be  required  to  record  an  identifying 
number  on  such  returns.  This  require- 
ment would  also  apply  to  individuals 
required  to  file  information  returns  so 
that   account  numbers   would   be   fur- 


nished with  respect  to  the  individuals 
referred  to  in  the   information  return. 

This  proposal  is  expected  to  have  a 
current  benefit  of  faciliUting  the  man- 
ual sorting  and  matching  of  informa- 
tion returns  with  taxpayer  returns.  In 
the  long  range  the  proposed  taxpayer 
account  number  system  is  expected  to 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  automatic 
data  processmg  procedures  being  insti- 
tuted by   the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  basic  objective  of  this  legislation 
is  very  simple  and  needs  no  long  ex- 
planation The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  been  informed  by  officials  of 
the  Ti-easur\'  Department  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  account  number  system  will 
improve  and  strengthen  the  processing 
procedures  involved  in  the  handling  of 
the  millions  of  tax  forms  received  by  the 
internal  revenue  system  every  year. 
It  is  asserted  that  this  procedure,  once 
instituted,  will  lead  to  greater  efficiency 
in  the  handling  of  tax  returns.  It  is 
likely  that  this  proposed  system  will  re- 
quire less  activity  by  Internal  Revenue 
personnel  in  the  performance  of  clerical 
functions  and  will  thereby  permit  great- 
er emphasis  on  the  collection  of  payable 
taxes  that  are  inadvertently  or  other- 
wise not  reported. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  adop- 
tion of  a  system  of  identifying  numbers 
for  tax  administration  purposes  is  a 
proper  aid  to  efficient  enforcement  of 
our  tax  laws  and  the  collection  of  tax 
liabilities.  I  support  the  action  of  the 
Houf^e  in  approving  H.R.  8876. 


MARKING  OP  NEW  PACKAGES  FOR 
IMPORTED  ARTICLES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7692 »  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  require 
certain  new  packages  of  imported  arti- 
cles to  be  marked  to  indicate  the  country 
of  origin,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  reported  unanimously  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  we  have  a  brief 
explanation  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
passed  the  House,  as  I  recall,  in  prac- 
tically this  form  by  unanimous  consent 
last  year.  The  bill  was  introduced  by 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Herlong].  It  amends  section 
304  of  the  Tariff  Act  to  provide  that, 
when  articles  which  are  imported  in  con- 
tainers that  are  now  required  to  be 
marked  to  show  in  English  the  name  of 
the  countr>'  of  origin  of  such  articles, 
are  repackaged  in  the  United  States  and 
offered  for  sale,  the  new  packages  shall 
be  marked  to  show  the  country  from 
which  the  materials  originally  came. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  and,  of  course.  I  shall 
not  object.  I  commend  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  for  bringing  this 
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legislation  before  the  Congress.  I  regret 
very  much  that  this  matter  was  not 
taken  care  of  last  year.  I  think  it  is 
worthwhile  legislation  and  will  help  to 
clarify  and  rem.edy  some  of  the  difBcul- 
ties  in  the  administration  of  our  pres- 
ent trade  agreements. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
304  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended 
(19  U.S.C.  1304),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (b)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (b)  or  (e)". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  304  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Whenever  an  article  is  excepted  under  aub- 
divlslon  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion from  the  requirements  of  marking,  the 
immediate  container  (If  any)  of  such  article, 
or  such  other  container  or  containers  of  such 
article  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  shall  be  marked  in  such 
manner  as  to  indicate — 

"(1)  to  an  ultimate  purchaser  in  the 
United  States  the  English  name  of  the  coun- 
try of  origin  of  such  article,  and 

"(2)  to  any  person  who  repackages  such 
article,  that  subject  to  penalties  of  law  the 
new  package  must  be  marked  as  described 
in  subdivision  ( 1 ) . 

subject  to  all  provisions  of  this  section,  in- 
cluding the  same  exceptions  as  are  applicable 
to  articles  under  subdivision  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  by  regulations  author- 
ize the  exception  of  any  article  from  the 
requirements  of  subdivision  (2)  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  if  such  article  is  not  usually 
repackaged  before  delivery  to  an  ultimate 
purchaser." 

(c)  Such  section  304  is  further  amended 
by  relettering  subsection  (e)  as  subsection 
(f),  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (d) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Marking  of  New  Packages. — When 
any  imported  article  the  container  of  which 
is  required  to  be  marked  under  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)  is  removed  from  such 
container  by  the  importer,  or  by  a  Jobber, 
distributor,  dealer,  retailer,  or  other  persons, 
repackaged,  and  offered  for  sale  In  the  new 
package,  such  new  package  shall  be  marked 
by  the  person  repackaging  such  article  in 
such  manner  as  to  Indicate  to  the  ultimate 
purchaser  In  the  United  States  the  English 
name  of  the  country  of  origin  of  such  article. 
This  subsection  shall  not  apply  In  cases 
where  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  finds 
that  compliance  with  the  marking  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  would  necessitate 
such  substantial  changes  In  customary  trade 
practices  as  to  cause  undue  hardship  and 
that  repackaging  of  the  article  In  question 
Is  otherwise  than  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealing the  origin  of  such  article.  Subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  in 
respect  of  the  marking  requirements  of  this 
subsection  unless  the  articles  are  repackaged 
before  release  from  customs  custody." 

(d)  Subsection  (f)  (as  relettered  by  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section)  of  such  section 
304  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentences:  "Any  person 
who  violates  subsection  (e)  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
Any  article  offered  for  sale  [by  the  person 
repackaging  such  article  ]  in  violation  of  sub- 
section (e)  shall  be  subject  to  seizure  and 
forfeiture  under  the  customs  laws  except 
that  the  duties  with  respect  to  seizures  and 


forfeitures  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
performed  by  such  officers,  agents,  or  other 
persons  as  may  be  authorized  or  designated 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  il\e  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  articles  entered  for  consumption 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion on  or  after  the  sixtieth  day  fallowing 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  2,  line  1,  strike  out  "immedate"  and 
insert:  "Immediate". 

Page  3,  line  1,  strike  out  "persons."  and 
Insert:  "person.". 

Page  3,  line  21,  strike  out  "(by"  and  in- 
sert: "by". 

Page  3,  line  22,  strike  out  "article]'  and 
Insert:  "article". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sier  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  7692,  which  was  introduced 
by  our  colleague  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  Honorable  A.  S. 
Herlong,  Jr.,  is  to  amend  section  304  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  '19 
U.S.C.  1304  >,  first  to  provide  that  when 
articles,  imported  in  containers  required 
to  be  marked  to  show  the  English  name 
of  the  country  of  origin  of  such  articles. 
are  repackaged  in  the  United  States  and 
offered  for  sale,  the  new  packages  shall 
be  marked  to  show  the  country  of  origin 
of  their  contents,  and  second,  to  require 
that  such  containers  shall  be  marked,  in 
addition  to  the  countrj'-of-origin  mark- 
ing, to  indicate  to  any  person  who  re- 
packages such  articles,  that  subject  to 
penalties  of  law  the  new  packages  must 
be  marked  to  indicate  to  an  ultimate 
purchaser  the  English  name  of  the  coun- 
try of  origin  of  their  contents.  The  bill 
prescribes  a  specific  penalty  for  viola- 
tion of  one  of  its  provisions — that  re- 
quiring marking  on  the  new  packages — 
and  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  exceptions  from  the  marking  re- 
quirements under  certain  circumstances 
and  upon  certain  conditions. 

Section  304  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended,  requires  that  articles  of 
foreign  origin  imported  into  the  United 
States  be  marked  in  such  a  way  as  to 
indicate  to  an  ultimate  purchaser  in 
the  United  States  the  English  name  of 
the  country  of  origin  of  the  articles. 
Section  304fa>f3)  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  except  from  this 
general  marking  requirement  articles 
which  for  any  one  or  more  of  various 
reasons  cannot,  or  need  not,  be  marked. 
Eleven  categories  of  exceptions  are 
identified  in  section  304<a)i3i.  How- 
ever, section  304' b"*  requires  that,  with 
respect  to  such  excepted  articles,  the 
containers  in  which  such  articles  are 
packaged  shall  be  marked  to  show  the 
country  of  origin  of  their  contents. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  been  increasingly  concerned  about 
the  practice  of  repackaging  imported 
articles  and  failing  to  note  on  the  new 
packages  the  country  of  origin  of  the 
contents  or  the  fact  that  the  same  are 


of  foreign  origin.  Understandably,  this 
practice  has  created  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  certain  purchasers  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  articles  Inside  the  new 
package.  In  some  cases,  the  absence 
on  the  package  of  any  indication  of  for- 
eign origin  has  caused  purchasers  to  as- 
sume that  the  contents  were  of  Ameri- 
can origin.  Thus,  one  of  the  purposes 
of  our  marking  laws,  namely,  to  give 
a  purcha.ser  all  of  the  information  which 
he  may  desire  before  deciding  on  a  pur- 
chase, is  thwarted  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
packaged imported  article,  which  does 
not  show  on  the  new  package  the  origin 
of  the  contents. 

H  R.  7692  would  make  three  substan- 
tive amendments  to  section  304  of  the 
Tariff  Act,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee   on   Ways   and   Means,   will 
serve  to  complement  existing  marking 
requirements  and  more  nearly  insure  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  our 
marking  laws  than  does  the  present  stat- 
ute     A  new  subsection   <e^    would  be 
added   providing    that,    if   an    imported 
article  wiio.se  container  must  be  marked 
to  siiow  the  country  of  origin  of  such 
article  is  removed  from  that  contamer, 
repackaged,  and  offered  for  sale  in  the 
new    package    by   an   importer.    Jobber, 
distributor,  dealer,  retailer,  or  other  per- 
ison.  such  new  package  shall  be  marked 
to  show  tlie  country  of  origin  of  its  con- 
tents.   This  subsection  would  not  apply 
in   cases   where   the   Secretary   of   the 
Treasury  finds  that  first,  compliance  with 
the  markimr  requirements  of  this  subsec- 
tion would  necessitate  such  substantial 
changes  in  customar>'  trade  practices  as 
to  cause  undue   hardship,  and  second, 
repackaging   of   the  article   in   question 
is    otherwise    than    for   the   purpose   of 
concealing  the  origin  of  such  article. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  304,  as 
amended  by  the  bill,  would  continue 
without  change  the  existing  requirement 
that  the  immediate  container,  if  any,  or 
such  other  container  or  containers  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
tlie  Treasury,  of  any  article  excepted 
from  the  marking  requirements  by  sub- 
section <  3  '  of  section  304 1  a  • ,  be  marked 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  to  an 
ultimate  purchaser  in  the  United  States 
the  English  name  of  the  country  of  or- 
igin of  such  article.  The  bill  would  add 
a  requirement  that  any  such  container 
or  contamers  shall  also  be  marked  in 
such  manner  as  to  indicate  to  any  per- 
son who  repackages  such  article,  that 
subject  to  penalties  of  law,  the  new  pack- 
age must  be  marked  to  indicate  to  an 
ultimate  purchaser  the  English  name  of 
the  country  of  origin  of  its  contents. 
The  marking  requirements  of  subsection 
(b»  as  amended  by  the  bill,  are  subject 
to  all  of  the  provisions  of  section  304. 
including  the  same  exceptions  as  are  ap- 
plicable to  articles  under  section  304' a> 
*3i.  With  respect  to  the  requirement 
that  the  containers  of  certain  imported 
articles  must  be  marked  to  indicate  to 
any  person  who  repackages  such  articles 
that  the  new  package  must  be  marked 
to  show  the  English  name  of  the  country 
of  origin  of  its  contents,  the  bill  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  ex- 
cept any  article  from  this  requirement 
if  such  article  is  not  usually  repackaged 
before  dehvery  to  an  ultimate  purchaser. 
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Under  subdivisions  (1)  and  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 304<a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
which  will  apply  to  the  new  marking  re- 
quirements under  the  amendments  made 
by  subsections  (b>  and  (c)  of  the  bill, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  by 
regulations,  first,  determine  the  char- 
acter of  words  and  phrases  or  abbrevi- 
ations thereof  which  shall  be  accepta- 
ble as  indicating  the  country  of  origin, 
second,  prescribe  any  reasonable  method 
of  marking,  third,  prescribe  a  conspicu- 
ous place  on  the  package  where  the 
marking  shall  appear,  and  fourth,  re- 
quire the  addition  of  any  other  words 
or  symbols  wliich  may  be  appropriate 
to  prevent  deception  or  mistake  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  imported  article  or  as 
to  any  other  article  with  which  such 
imported  article  is  usually  combined  sub- 
sequent to  importation  but  before  de- 
livery to  an  ultimate  purchaser. 

Failure  to  mark  new  packages  as  re- 
quired by  the  bill  is  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both.  In 
addition,  any  article  offered  for  sale  by 
the  person  repackaging  the  same,  in  vio- 
lation of  subsection  'e)  of  section  304,  as 
amended  by  the  bill,  is  subject  to  seizure 
and  forfeiture  under  the  customs  laws. 
Since  the  marking  requirements  pro- 
vided for  by  the  bill  are  part  of  the 
customs  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
since  they  relate  to  imported  merchan- 
dise the  customs  laws — including  those 
provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  which 
relate  to  enforcement — apply  in  respect 
of  violations — or  alleged  violations — of 
such  marking  requirements.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  provisions  of  title  IV  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  relating  to  reporting 
of  seizures — section  602 — prosecution — 
section  604 — judicial  condemnation — 
section  608 — summary  forfeiture  and 
sale — sections  609  and  612 — disposition 
of  proceeds — section  613 — remission  or 
mitigation  of  penalties — section  618 — 
and  compensation  to  informers — section 
619 — appl>-  in  respect  of  seizuies  and  for- 
feitures imder  the  bill. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
feels  that  the  amendments  to  the  exist- 
ing marking  statute  contained  in  H.R. 
7692  will  serve  to  assist  greatly  in  ful- 
filling the  intent  behind  requiring  im- 
ported articles  or  their  containers  to  be 
marked  to  show  the  country  of  origin  of 
the  articles.  Section  304,  as  amended  by 
the  bill,  will  provide  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  Insuring,  in  appropriate  cases. 
that  purchasers  are  notified  of  the  origin 
of  imported  merchandise. 

In  the  course  of  considering  this  bill, 
the  committee  had  occasion  to  review 
correspondence  between  the  author  of 
H.R.  7692  the  Honorable  A.  S.  Heelong. 
Jr  ,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
concerning  the  scope  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  jurisdiction  in  this 
field.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
was  asked  whether  it  has  accepted  juris- 
diction in  all  cases  where  imported  prod- 
ucts, required  to  be  marked  with  the 
country  of  origin,  are  repackaged  and 
the  new  package  is  not  so  marked. 

The  Federal  Tiade  Commission  replied 
in  pertinent  pait: 

The  Commission  s  approach  to  such  cases 
has  not  been  on  a  per  se  baels.    It  has  Issued 
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orders  only  where  It  has  been  afBrmatlvely 
established  that  American  consumers  have 
a  preference  for  domestic  articles  of  the  type 
Involved. 

It  was  apparent  to  the  committee, 
therefore,  that  this  approach  to  the 
problem  would  be  short  of  accomplish- 
ing the  purposes  of  H.R.  7692. 

Your  committee  is  unanimous  in 
recommending  the  enactment  of  H.R 
7692. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lation which  has  just  been  approved  by 
the  House,  H.R.  7692,  would  amend  the 
customs  provision  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  so  as  to  protect  the  American  pub- 
lic by  requiring  more  adequate  marking 
of  repackaged  imported  articles. 

Information  has  been  presented  to  the 
membership  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  that  articles  imported  into 
the  United  States  and  repackaged  often 
are  not  designated  as  "imported  '  on  the 
new  package.  The  repackaging  process 
results  in  the  deletion  of  the  designation 
of  the  country  of  origin.  The  failure  to 
include  the  country  of  origin  on  a  pack- 
age often  results  in  the  conclusion  that 
the  contents  therein  are  of  American 
origin.  The  failure  to  reveal  the  source 
of  an  article  brings  about  the  failure  of 
a  potential  American  purchaser  to  be 
fully  informed  prior  to  the  time  he  makes 
a  (mrchase. 

H.R.  7692  would  make  three  substan- 
tive changes  in  existing  law  to  correct 
this  problem.  First,  it  would  be  required 
that  articles  removed  from  a  container 
be  marked  to  siiow  the  country  of  origin 
on  the  repackaging.  Second,  containers 
for  articles  for  export  to  the  United 
States  must  be  marked  to  indicate  that 
in  the  event  of  repackaging,  such  repack- 
aging must  contain  the  designation  of 
the  country  of  origin.  Third,  there  is 
a  penalty  provision  for  failure  to  comply 
with  these  marking  requirements  appli- 
cable in  the  case  of  repackaging. 

It  was  the  view  of  the  committee  in 
unanimously  approving  this  legislation 
that  the  amendments  contained  in  H.R. 
7692  would  serve  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can public  by  informing  the  public  as 
to  the  source  of  articles  they  may  pur- 
chase. This  bill  would  aid  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  basic  purpose  of  existing 
marking  requirements  as  presently  con- 
tained in  the  law. 


AMENDING  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  OF  1954  FOR  PAYMENT  OP 
AJTNUmES  TO  WIDOWS  AND  CER- 
TAIN DEPENDENTS  OF  JUDGES  OF 
TAX  COURT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er s  Ublc  the  bill  (HJl.  4317>  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and 
incorporate  therein  provisions  for  the 
payment  of  annuities  to  widows  and  cer- 
tain dei>endents  of  the  judges  of  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  amendments  of  the  Senate 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with 
the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  MrLLs. 
King  of  California,  O'Briew  of  Illinois, 
Mason,  and  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 


FILING  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  DEPART- 
MENTS OF  LABOR,  AND  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION.  A2»JD  WELFARE,  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES,  1962 

Mr.  FOG  ARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference 
report  on  the  bill,  H.R.  7035. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CANNONS    PROCEDURE    IN    THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. I  call  up  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  558 >  providing  for  printing 
copies  of  "Cannon's  Procedure  In  the 
House  of  Representatives"  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  shall  be 
printed  and  bound  for  the  use  of  the  House 
one  thousand  Ave  hundred  copies  of  "Can- 
non's Procedure  in  the  House  of  Rcpresenta- 
tivet",  by  Clarence  Cannon,  to  b«  printed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  author  and  to 
be  distributed  to  the  Members  by  the 
Speaker. 

Sec.  2.  That,  notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  the  copyright  laws  and  regulations 
with  respect  to  publications  In  th«  public 
domain.  "Cannon's  Procedure  in  the  Houae 
of  Representatives"  shall  be  subject  to  copy- 
right by  the  author  thereof. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
HOUSE  DOCUMENT  412.  85TH  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  the  concurrent  resolution 
<H.  Con.  R«s.  12 1  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  House  Docu- 
ment 412,  85th  Congress,  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate   consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  shall 
be  printed  lor  the  use  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives five  hundred  thousand  additional 
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copies  of  House  Document  Numbered  412, 
Elghty-flfth  Congress,  second  session,  wltb 
emendations. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


"WORLD  COMMUNIST  MOVEMENT- 
SELECTIVE  CHRONOLOGY  1818- 
1957.  VOLUME  1" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  364)  to  print  as  a  House 
document  the  publication  "World  Com- 
munist Movement — Selective  Chronol- 
ogy 1818-1957,  Volume  1,"  and  to  provide 
for  the  printing  of  additional  copies,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  publica- 
tion entitled  "World  Communist  Move- 
ment— Selective  Chronology  1818-1957,  Vol- 
ume 1,"  released  by  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, Eighty-sixth  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, be  printed  as  a  House  document;  and 
that  there  be  printed  for  the  xise  of  said 
committee  fifteen  thousand  additional  copies 
of  said  document. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  HOUSE  REPORT   NO.    2228 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, I  call  up  House  Resolution  397 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Conunittee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, thirty-six  thousand  additional  copies  of 
a  report  numbered  2228,  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, second  session,  prepared  and  released 
by  said  committee  entitled  "The  Conmiunist- 
Led  Riots  Against  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  in  San  Francisco, 
California,  May  12-14,  1960". 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  HOUSE  REPORT  NO.  2237 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  398  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Conunittee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities six  thousand  additional  copies  of  the 
report  numbered  2237,  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, second  session,  prepared  by  said  com- 
mittee and  entitled  "Annual  Report  for  the 
Year  1960 ". 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  HOUSE  REPORT  NO.   851 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  408  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  four 
thousand  additional  copies  of  House  Report 
Numbered  851.  on  H.R.  8400,  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote the  foreign  policy,  security,  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States  by  assisting  peo- 
ples of  the  world  in  their  efforts  toward  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  and  internal 
and  external  security,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
table. 
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PRINTING  OF  MANUSCRIPT  ENTI- 
TLED "HISTORY  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF   REPRESENTATIVES  •• 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 385  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fal- 
lows : 


I 


Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  the  manu- 
script entitled  "History  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives." by  George  B.  Galloway,  be 
printed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Coam- 
mlttee  on  House  Administration  as  a  House 
document,  and  that  there  be  printed  two 
thousand  additional  copies  for  the  use  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SUBCOMMITTEE   ON   NATIONAL 
POLICY  MACHINERY 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 39  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  three  thousand 
copies  each  of  volumes  1.  2,  and  3  of  a  com- 
pilation of  the  hearings,  reports,  and  com- 
mittee prints  of  its  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Policy  Machinery  issued  during  the 
Eighty-sixth  and  Eighty-seventh  Congresses 

The  resolution  was  concurred  in. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  II 

PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  "COMMUNIST  TARGET- 
YOUTH— COMMUNIST  INFILTRA- 
TION  AND    AGITATION    TACTICS" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 384  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  one  hundred  thou- 
sand tiddltlon  copies  of  the  report  "Commu- 
nist Target — Youth — Communist  Infiltration 
and  Agitation  Tactics,"  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, second  session. 

The  resolutioii  was  agreed  to. 
A   motion   to   reconsider   was  laid   on 
the  table 


AUTHORIZING  EXPENSES  OF  INVES- 
TIGATION BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. I  call  up  House  Resolution 
433  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

Re.'iolied.  That  the  further  expenses  of  the 
investigation  and  study  authorized  by  H. 
Res.  23  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress  in- 
curred by  tJie  Committee  on  Public  Works 
acting  fis  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not 
to  exceed  $150000.  including  expenditures 
for  the  employment  of  experts,  and  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistance,  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee. 
signed  by  the  chairman  thereof  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

Sec  2  The  official  stenographers  to  com- 
mittees may  be  used  at  all  meetings  held 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  unless  otherwise 
officially  engaged. 

The  re.solution  was  agreed  to 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  EXPENSES  OF  IN- 
VESTIGATION BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOR- 
EIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr  FRIEDEL  Mr  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  call  up  House  Resolution 
439  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows; 

Resolved.  That  the  expenses  of  the  inves- 
tigation and  study  to  be  conducted  pursuant 
to  H  Res  420.  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  acting  as  a 
whole  or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed 
$150,000,  including  expenditures  for  the  em- 
ployment of  investigators,  attorneys,  and 
clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assistants, 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such 
committee,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  such 
committee,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield 'i' 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.     What  committee  is  this':' 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  The  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agieed  to. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTI- 
GATE AND  STUDY  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT 
OF    1949 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  403.  creating  a  se- 
lect committee  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  administration, 
operation,  and  enforcement  of  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  of  1949,  and  related 
acts,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved.  That  there  is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  of  ftve 
Members  of  the  House  nf  Representatives 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom 
he  shall  designate  as  chairman.  Any  va- 
cancy occurring  in  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  be  filled  in  the  6;ime  man- 
ner in  which  the  original  appointment  was 
made 

The  committee  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  administration,  oper- 
ation, and  enforcement  of  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949  1 63  Stat.  7 1  ,  as  amended. 
With  a  view  to  assessing  the  accomplish- 
ments under  that  Act.  determining  whether 
Improvements  can  be  made  in  the  adminis- 
tration, operation,  or  enforcement  thereof. 
and  Improving  congressional  oversight  and 
guidance  over  the  formation  of  United 
Btates  pKjllcies  Involved  in  such  Act.  In 
carrying  out  such  Investigation  and  study. 
the  comnuttee  shall  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  following  matters. 

(1)  Tlie  problems  Involved  in  the  con- 
trol of  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries,  particularly  the  foreign 
countries    comprising    the    Slno-Sovlet    bloc. 

(2)  Present  methods  and  procedures  In 
the  formulation  of  policy  with  respect  to 
tlie  determination  of  which  articles,  mate- 
rials, supplies,  and  technical  data  shall  be 
controlied  under  such  Act.  and  the  extent  of 
such  control. 

(3)  Procedures  followed  under  such  Act 
In  obtaining  Information,  advice,  and  opin- 
ions with  respect  to  determinations  of  which 
articles,  materials,  supplies,  and  technical 
data  shall  be  controlled  under  such  Act. 
from  departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  which  are  concerned  with  asp>ects  of 
our  domestic  or  foreign  policies  and  opera- 
tions which  have  a  bearing  on  exports. 

(4)  The  extent  to  which  decisions  here- 
tofore made  under  such  Act  concerning  the 
control  of  exports  have  adversely  afTected 
the  security  of  the   United  States. 

(5)  Whether  or  not  such  Act  is  being  ad- 
ministered by  the  appropriate  department  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

(6)  The  Interrelationship  between  such 
Act  and  related  Acts  (such  as  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  and 
the  Ttadlng  With  the  Enemy  Actl  and  other 
discussions  or  agreements  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  isuch  as  the  coordinating 
committee  (COCOMi  discussions  and  agree- 
ments) which  affect  or  relate  to  the  control 
of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign   countries. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee  or  subcommittee  is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States,  including  any  territory.  Com- 
monwealth, or  possession  thereof,  or  else- 
where, whether  the  House  is  in  session,  has 
recessed,    or   has   adjourned,   to    hold   such 


bearings,  and  to  require  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise, the  attendance  and  teetimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums,  pa- 
pers, and  documents,  as  it  deems  necessary; 
except  that  neither  the  committee  nor  any 
subcommittee  thereof  may  sit  while  the 
House  is  meeting  unless  special  leave  to  sit 
shall  have  been  obtained  from  the  House. 
Subpenas  may  l>e  Issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  of  the  committee  desigixated  by 
him.  and  may  be  served  by  any  person  desig- 
nated by  fcuch  chal.Tnrin  or  member 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  result*  of  Its  investigation  and 
study,  together  w;th  such  recommendations 
as  It  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report 
which  IS  made  when  the  House  Is  not  In 
session  shall  be  filed  with  the  Cleric  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  usual  3C  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  IMr.  Brown]  on  the  resolu- 
tion, and  pending  that.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  tune  as  I  may  consume. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  will  proceed. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  House  for  a 
few  moments.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
what  tins  resolution  is  about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  engaged  in  a  cold 
war  With  Russia  and  its  satellites,  a  cold 
war  that  has  been  going  on  now  for 
more  than  15  years.  We  are  told  that 
It  may  become  a  hot  war  at  any  mo- 
ment. Whether  it  docs  or  not  so  far 
a.s  this  resolution  i.=;  concerned  is  not 
really  important,  because  the  question 
involved  and  which  this  resolution 
would  attempt  to  solve  is  whether  we 
are  going  to  aid  our  common  and  po- 
tential enemy,  Russia  and  its  satellites, 
either  m  a  cold  or  a  hot  war. 

The  resolution  provides  for  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  select  committee  of  five 
Members  of  the  House  to  make  a  study 
of  the  propriety  of  trading  with  the 
enemy.  The  resolution  is  sponsored  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
IMr.  KiTCHiN).  one  of  the  ablest  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  and  who  enjoys 
the  respect  of  all  of  his  colleagues. 
There  arc  many  others  who  have  been 
interested  in  this  matter,  some  of  whom 
testified  before  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
which  has  original  jurisdiction  in  this 
matter.  Pi-ominent  among  those  mem- 
bers was  the  nenlleman  from  California. 
IMr.  LirscoMB],  on  the  minority  side. 
who  has  been  very  diligent  in  this  mat- 
ter for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  Is — and  it 
is  just  that  simple — are  we  going  to  make 
a  study  of  the  situation  of  dealing  with 
the  ciicmy  and  come  up  with  some  pos- 
sible recommendations  as  to  how  to  stop 
it  or  are  we  just  goiiig  to  ignoie  the 
whole  matter,  and  proceed  on  a  basis 
"of  bu.siness  as  usual"? 

This  resolution,  if  adopted,  is  not  going 
to  stop  the  policy  of  permitting  the 
shipment  of  strategic  materials  to  the 
enemy,  but  it  is  going  to  let  tlie  Congress 
and  the  country  know  what  is  going  on. 
And  then  an  ai-oused  public  opinion  can 
force  the  administration  to  stop  it. 

I  spoke  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
this,  and  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  if  I 
point  to  the  fact  that  for  15  years,  or  16 


years  to  be  exact,  I  have  been  interested 
in  this  matter. 

In  1947  I  introduced  a  resolution  to 
screen,  and  possibly  stop,  the  shipment  of 
strategic  materials  to  Russia  and  its 
satellites.  One  of  the  things  that  was 
spelled  out  in  that  resolution  was  to 
stop  the  shipment  of  the  technical  know- 
how  to  the  U.S.S.R.  While  that  reso- 
lution did  not  prevail — it  really  never  was 
reported  out  of  the  committee — ^later  on 
the  Battle  Act  was  passed  which  did  in 
part  what  that  resolution  would  have 
done 

I  digress  to  point  out  that  the  resolu- 
tion also  called  for  a  firm  policy,  among 
other  things,  in  dealing  with  Russia. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wi?J  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  certainly  endorse 
the  resolution  the  gentleman  is  present- 
ing today  so  ably.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  something  else  of  greater  im- 
port than  the  ascertainment  of  trading 
with  the  enemy  and  how  it  should  be  cur- 
tailed: namely,  the  attitude  of  certain  of 
our  leaders  with  respect  to  this  whole 
war. 

It  is  perfectly  appalling  to  me  to  see 
on  all  side^  the  attitude  of  educators 
and  clergymen  toward  communism.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  when  these  studies 
are  made  there  will  be  brought  to  the 
American  people  a  greater  ai>preciation 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  indeed  engaged 
in  a  war. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the 
outstanding  and  best -known  foes  of 
communism  in  this  country;  a  man  who 
has  done  and  is  doing  a  great  job.  I 
think  the  gentleman's  contribution  is 
very  worthwhile  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  go  back  for  a 
moment,  what  are  we  doing?  We  are 
dealing  with  the  enemy  just  as  if  there 
were  no  cold  war.  just  as  if  there  was 
no  potentiality  of  a  hot  war.  Let  me 
illustrate  that.  I  do  not  have  time  to 
go  into  all  of  the  details  here,  but  we 
are  shipping  not  only  materials  but  the 
know-how  itself  to  our  enemy.  Here  we 
are  shipping — and  I  hope  you  will  hear 
this — machine  tools,  not  to  a  Rvissian 
satellite,  but  to  Russia  itself.  We  have 
recently  licensed  V-8  engines  for  ship- 
ments to  the  Soviet  Republic.  When 
did  we  do  that?  We  did  that  a  few 
months  ago.  The  gentleman  to  whom 
I  referred  a  moment  ago.  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  IMr.  Lipscomb],  who  has 
been  diligent  in  this  matter  and  who  has 
done  a  pood  job  on  this  matter 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Yes,  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  We  are 
willing  to  take  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lipscomb]. 

Mr.  COLMER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  has  had  some 
correspondence  with  the  Department  of 
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Commerce  on  this  question  of  shipping 
these  machines.  I  wish  I  had  the  time 
to  read  that  correspondence,  which  he 
has  very  kindly  let  me  have,  and  has 
given  me  p>ermission  to  use.  But  on 
February  12,  1960,  a  request  was  made 
for  these  V-8  engines  to  be  shipped  to 
Russia.  On  June  1,  1960,  a  license 
was  granted  in  the  amount  of  $3.4  mil- 
lion for  the  V-8  engines;  $1.9  million 
on  multistation  machines  for  machin- 
ing V-8  cylinder  engines,  and  a  number 
of  other  items  that  I  might  mention. 

But,  protest  was  made.  The  license 
was  revoked.  And,  again,  subsequent- 
ly— and  I  do  not  seem  to  find  the  date 
here — but  subsequent  to  July  22,  1961, 
the  license  was  reinstated.  Can  anyone 
think  of  anything — well,  I  do  not  want 
to  use  the  word  'stupid,"  but  can  any- 
one think  of  anything  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  worse  in  building  up  your  enemy 
than  in  shipping  that  type  of  ma- 
chineiT?  This  was  all  brought  out  in 
the  hearings  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  referred  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  as  being  from  Michigan. 
Truly  he  is  from  Michigan.  He  was  born 
m  Michigan.  He  left  when  he  was  5 
years  old.  When  he  left  Michigan  it  was 
Michigan's  loss  and  California's  gain. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  shall  not  argue  with 
the  gentleman  about  that.  Regardless  of 
his  geographic  past  or  present  location 
I  commend  him  for  his  industry  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  E>ORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  EKDRN.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course, 
this  resolution  is  most  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  and  should  be 
passed.  I  compliment  and  commend  the 
author  of  the  resolution,  my  distin- 
guished and  patriotic  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kitch- 
inI.  This  has  been  going  on  for  too 
long  a  time.  I  remember,  in  the  80th 
Congress,  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
a  man  came  before  my  committee  and 
testified  that  he  was  paying  $250  for 
brandnew  Cyclone  engines  in  the  United 
States,  the  kind  used  in  C-47's,  and  he 
was  selling  them  to  Russia  for  $5,000 
each.  He  had  paid  $250  for  them  brand 
new.  as  surplus  U.S.  property.  So  this 
has  been  going  on  a  long  time,  and  should 
be  investigated  now  without  further 
delay. 

Mr.  COLMER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  It  has  been  going  on 
ever  since  the  cold  war  has  been  going  on. 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  will  stop 
it  except  some  congressional  action,  or 
else  a  dropping  of  the  bombs  and  the 
declared  of  a  hot  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  are  we  doing?  Are 
we  carrying  on  business  as  usual?  Is 
that  what  we  are  interested  in?  Are 
we  interested  in  preserving  this  country 
or  are  we  interested  in  engaging  in  busi- 
ness?    I  daresay  that  when  the  truth 


is  known,  a  lot  of  so-called  big  business 
people  are  behind  this,  pushing  for  busi- 
ness as  usual,  and  it  ought  to  be  stopped. 
The  argument  is  always  made,  and  will 
be  made  here  today,  that  this  ought  to 
be  stopped  but  the  timing  is  not  right. 
The  timing  is  never  right  so  far  as  the 
departments  downtown  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  of  the  House  just 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  war  against 
us  by  Japan  and  Germany  Then  we 
had  a  resolution  before  that  committee 
somewhat  similar  to  this  that  would  have 
stopped  the  shipment  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts and  scrap  iron  to  Japan.  But  the 
State  Department  came  up  here  on  the 
Hill,  and  we  heard  them  before  the  com- 
mittee. As  usual,  they  were  so  persua- 
sive that  the  committee  took  no  action 
upon  that  resolution.  You  know  what 
happened.  As  v.e  pointed  out  to  them 
then,  that  scrap  iron  and  petroleum  "^ere 
used  against  our  boys  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  became  a 
bit  realistic  about  this.  Certamly  the 
least  we  can  do,  regardle.ss  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  State  Department  or  any- 
body else,  is  to  make  a  study  of  this  mat- 
ter and  let  the  people  of  the  country 
know  what  is  going  on;  we  ought  to  .see 
if  we  cannot  put  a  stop  to  it  or  at  least 
curb  some  of  this  dealing  with  the 
enemy.  Congress  has  its  responsibility 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  resolution  itself, 
paragraph  2  on  page  1.  appears  to  be 
clear  in  its  objectives,  in  that  they  are 
an  investigation  and  study  of  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  of  1949.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  refer  to  the  bottom  of  page  2 
of  the  resolution  he  will  find  somewhat 
of  a  conflict  there. 

The  interrelationship  between  such  act 
and  related  acts  isuch  as  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951.  and 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  .^ct)  and  Other 
discussions  or  agreements  entered  int©  by 
the  United  States. 

You  could  jtist  as  well  have  written  in 
there  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  Will  the  gentleman  be  able  to  tell 
me  whether  this  investigation  would  go 
into  that  angle  of  it? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested, as  the  gentleman  knows,  in  the 
subject  to  which  he  is  referring.  I  will 
not  be  a  member  of  the  committee.  I 
assume  the  sponsor  of  the  resolution, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  KiTCHiN],  will  be  the  chairman  of 
that  committee.  I  hope  he  will  direct 
his  inquiry  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  May  I  suggest  the  hope 
that  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina will  go  into  that  matter  Very 
carefully. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes.  ( 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  ColmerI  has  ex- 
plained this  resolution  and  its  pi:r- 
pose   very   ably   and    well,    because,   as 


I  recall  veiy  vividly,  he  was  one  of  the 
leaders,  many  years  ago.  in  an  early 
attempt,  at  that  time,  to  bring  an  end  to 
the  practice,  which  has  been  growing 
and  which  has  lasted  entirely  too  long, 
of  the  U.S.  Government's  F>ermitting  the 
shipment  of  various  strategic  materials, 
goods  and  supplies  to  the  very  nations, 
governments  and  peoples  who  would 
destroy  us  if  they  get  the  opportunity  to 
do  so.  and  who  now  threaten  our  secu- 
rity and  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  resolu- 
tion to  establish  this  sp>ecial  committee 
should  have  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Kjtc  hin  ! , 
the  author  of  the  resolution,  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Lips- 
comb 1 .  who  has  worked  for  a  long  period 
of  time,  years  in  fact,  on  this  very  prob- 
lem, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr 
Latt.^1  who  has  spxjnsored  corrective 
legislation,  as  you  know,  to  attempt  to 
restrict  the  shipment  and  subsidizing 
of  wheat  and  other  foodstuffs  to  Ru.ssia 
and  other  Communist  countries,  and  also 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  iMr. 
PellyI.  and  all  the  others  who  have  at- 
tempted for  so  long,  to  get  this  legis- 
lation before  you. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  and  I  am 
speaking  very  frankly,  for  different 
reasons,  very  obvious  reasons,  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  get  this  matter  out  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  so  I  am  very  happy  it  is  on 
the  floor. 

That  which  has  been  going  on  in  re- 
gard to  the  shipment  of  these  strategic 
materials,  the  licensing  of  these  exports 
by  our  own  Government,  by  its  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  of  these  strategic 
materials  and  goods  and  supplies  which 
would  help  the  Communist  world  make 
war  against  the  free  world,  is  a 
damnable  outrage,  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  should,  if  it  can.  im- 
mediately put  a  stop  to  it. 

If  this  committee  Is  created,  as  I 
hope  it  will  be  by  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  then  certainly  the  investiga- 
tion this  committee  will  hold,  will  turn 
the  spotlight  of  pitiless  publicity  on  what 
has  been  going  on.  not  only  now  but 
over  the  years  and  what  is  still  going  on, 
as  you  know,  so  an  outraged  public  opin- 
ion in  America  will  do  that  which  we 
in  Congress  have  been  almost  helpless  to 
do,  compel  the  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  to  correct  this 
situation,  and  to  stop  this  thing,  which 
is  actually  damaging  and  injuring  this 
coimtry  and  its  people,  and  may  even 
lead  to  our  complete  destruction  in  case 
of  v.ar.  because  our  Government  has  been 
by  these  actions  strengthening  our 
enemies,  foolishly,  and  unwisely,  of 
cour.se. 

It  is  impo.ssible  to  understand  why  any 
responsible  official  of  the  Government  in 
the  executive  department  would  think  of 
doing  such  a  thing.  It  is  time  the  Con- 
gress exerts  its  will  and  lets  the  country 
know  what  we  are  trying  and  attempting 
to  do,  according,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
Constitution  which  provides  the  Con- 
gress shall  legislate  and  act  in  behalf 
of  the  people.  Remember,  the  Congress 
itself  is  really  the  governing  body  of  this 
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country,    and    not    some    bureaucratic 
agency  downtown 

Mr    HARSHA      Mr    Speaker,  will  the 
jfentleman  yield. 

Mr  BROWN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr  HARSHA  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  remarks  and  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  him  As  the  gentle- 
man knows.  I  have  introduced  legislation 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  our  surplus  sub- 
sidized farm  conunodities  to  Russia  and 
to  other  Communist  countries  I  have 
also  repeatedly  called  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  rcfiain  from  issumu 
export  licenses  to  such  countries  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  think  the  American  lax- 
payers  want  to  subsidize  the  Communist 
economy  in  any  way.  shape,  or  form 

Mr  BROWN  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  my  colleague 

Mr  KNOX  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield "^ 

Mr  BROWN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan 

Mr  KNOX  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  i  Mr  Brown!  It  has  come 
to  my  attention  in  the  past  2  weeks  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  has  issued 
licenses  for  the  exportation  of  strategic 
materials  such  as  synthetic  rubbei-.  ball 
bearings,  automobile  parts,  and  so  on  to 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  I 
think  this  legislation  is  long  overdue  and 
should  be  enacted 

Mr  BROWN  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much 

Mr  BAILEY  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman   yield'' 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia 

Mr.  BAILEY  Does  not  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  agree  that 
we  have  some  exporters  in  this  country 
who  work  on  the  assumption  that  any 
kind  of  business  is  good  business  for 
them? 

Mr.  BROWN  We  have  a  great  miiny 
people  in  America  who  are  more  inter- 
ested in  profits  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  IMr.  Lips- 
comb 1 . 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB  Mr  Speaker,  the 
purpo.se  of  House  Resolution  403  is  to 
authorize  the  creation  of  a  select  com- 
mittee to  conduct  a  complete  study  of 
our  exp>ort  trade  control  program  with 
particular  reference  to  controls  on  trade 
with  the  So\iet  bloc 

There  are  many  complex,  far-reaching 
factors  and  considerations  mvolved  in 
the  subject  of  trade  and  trade  control. 

I  believe  at  this  time  we  should  dis- 
cuss in  detail  om-  trade  control  program 
as  to  what  it  is,  how  it  operates,  and 
what  some  of  its  effects  have  been.  I 
shall  point  out  what  in  my  opinion  are 
serious  shortcomings  in  our  present  ex- 
port control  operations  and  why  it  is 
urgent  that  this  resolution  be  adopted 
by  the  Hou.se  at  this  time.  In  my  view 
the  problem  to  which  this  resolution  is 
directed  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
and  concern  to  the  security  and  welfare 
of  our  Nation. 

The  announcement  August  30  that  the 
USSR,  would  conduct  nuclear  testing 
has  displayed  to  the  world  once  apain 
the  ruthless  and  reckless  nature  of  the 


Soviet  quest  for  world  domination  This 
latest  episode  in  the  continuing  Com- 
munist campaign  to  extend  its  influence 
over  the  free  world  only  serves  to  em- 
phasize more  strongly  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  trade  study  to  be 
conducted  by  the  select  committee 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  we  must 
avoid  in  every  way  possible  helping  the 
Soviets  and  the  Soviet  bloc  to  strengthen 
Itself  economically  and  militarily 
throui:h  trade  with  the  Wesf 

Knowing  full  well  what  Communist 
goals  are.  knowing  full  well  their  method 
of  operations  which  calls  for  brutal,  out- 
and-out  manipulation  of  every  resource 
at  their  command  to  glorify  and  ad- 
vance communism,  should  the  free  world 
through  trade  cooperate  in  helping  the 
Soviets  achieve  such  goals''  I  believe 
the  an.swcr  is  aii  emphatic  "No/ 

Yet  this  can  be  a  result  of  allowing 
the  Soviet  bloc  to  purchase  strategic 
goods  and  materials  from  the  United 
States  and  of  their  purchase  of  strate- 
gic Items  from  other  free  world  coun- 
tries. 

To  the  Soviets  and  their  pupix-ts 
trading  is  a  primary  means  through 
which  they  arc  attempting  to  obtain  the 
machines  and  know-how  to  round  out 
their  industries  which  m  numerous  areas 
are  far  behind  Western  industries  and 
industrial  know-how 

A  major  reason  they  continue  to  lag 
behind  in  many  areas  of  course  is  be- 
cause they  have  devoted  a  large  amount 
of  their  resources  to  such  areas  as  the 
space  field  and  mi.ssilery  in  a  brazen  ef- 
fort to  score  a  propaganda  victory  o\er 
the  West  They  seek  to  correct  many 
of  their  industrial  shortcomings  through 
trading  for  selected  strategic  items. 

The  following  is  from  an  item  in  the 
May  18.  1961.  Wall  St.'-ett  Journal  m  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  trade  cam- 
paign of  the  Soviets  That  report,  in 
commenting  on  the  fact  that  trade  by 
Western  countries  with  the  Soviets  is 
increasing  sizably.  had  this  to  say: 

Russia,  in  Its  purchi.scs  from  the  Wc^t  is 
fiKTURlng  attention  on  technology  and  Indus- 
trial know-hew,  seeking  to  pick  the  best 
Western  Indvistrlal  brains  In  its  economic 
struggle  with  the  West,  according  to  Ameri- 
can and  European  trade  sources  Some- 
iimes  complete  plants  down  to  the  last  nut 
and  bolt  are  purcliased  for  assembly  In  Rus- 
sia Only  advanced  equipment  and  tecii- 
nology  are  wanted,  the  Reds  scorn  offers 
of  anything  less. 

The  article  also  states: 

"Communists  are  encouraging  some 
Western  nations  to  help  Russia  forge  aliead 
in  fields  where  it  has  been  lagging  In  ef- 
fect, these  Western  nations  are  helping  Rus- 
sia Xci  catch  up  with  the  West.  '  complains 
one  American  Government  official  in  Paris. 
Some  Americans  make  the  additional  point 
that  the  Russians  often  will  buy  one  ship- 
ment of  advanced  equipment  and  then  pro- 
duce copies  without  regard  for  the  foreign 
company's  patent  rights  This  eliminates 
any  chance  for  repeat  business  and  may 
bring  Russia  Into  world  market*  as  a  direct 
competitor  of  the  firm  that  originally  sup- 
plied the  equipment. 

In  commenting  on  the  Soviet  trade 
drive  Victor  Riesel.  a  recent  visitor  to 
Europe,  has  reported : 

Khrtishchev  U  playing  the  moon  out  of 
strength   to    cover   bis   industrial   weakness. 


W.ir.t  facts  to  bolster  this  charge'  Our 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  them  The 
French  SDEC  counterpart  of  the  CIA.  has 
them  Document*  Ive  seen  have  not  l>een 
made  piiblic      Why? 

Picking  from  these  diverse  reports  at  ran- 
dom It  is  absoUiteiy  accur.^te  to  rep<.^rt  that 
Soviet  railroads  surgery  anaesthesia,  hospi- 
tals, airports,  commercial  aviation,  precision 
tools  spare  partj:  plants  and  tiie  auto- 
mobile Industry,  tor  example,  belong  hack 
in  the  early  thirties  and  mld-forties  at  the 
most — once  you  get  out  of  the  four  or  five 
sliowplace  cities 

Along  a  somewhat  similar  view.  Dr. 
L  A  Du  Budge,  famed  president  of  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  spoke 
earlier  this  year  on  Science  m  the 
U  S  S  R  in  a  commencement  address  he 
delivered  at  Union  College,  Schenectady. 
NY.     He  said,  in  part: 

The  Russians  have  admittedly  assigned 
their  best  scientists  and  engineers  to  work 
on  rocket  and  space  technoiogy.  Their 
achievements  in  this  field  liave  been  bril- 
liant But  they  have  paid  a  heavy  price  m 
the  neglecting  of  research  <n  many  key  areas 
of  basic  science  Not  all  basic  research  ha* 
been  stopj>ed.  of  course  but  the  scale, 
breadth,  and  depth  of  their  scientific  work 
IS  grossly  inferior  to  ours— or  to  tiiat  of  the 
British  Count  the  awards  of  Nobel  Prls'^'s 
m  physics,  chemistry,  and  medicine  61 
American  scientists  have  received  Nobel 
Awards,  and  only  5  Russians 

Witness  also  the  fanfare  with  wh'ch  the 
Russians  hurriedly  built  a  lO-billlon-elec- 
tron-volt  nuclear  accelerator,  at  very  great 
cost.  In  order  to  advertise,  for  a  time  that 
they  had  the  most  powerful  nuclear  machine 
Hi  the  world  Tiie  machine  was  indeed 
built-  but  it  has  never  worked  properly  and 
is  now  almost  inactive. 

To  overcome  their  weaknesses,  the  So- 
viets are  shopping  for  such  items  as 
chemical  industry  equipment,  power 
plant.s.  complete  factories  in  various 
types  of  mdastries,  scientific,  and  op- 
tical equipment,  equipment  to  manu- 
facture synthetic  fibers,  and  so  forth. 
Major  attention  and  effort  is  being  de- 
voted to  acquiring  technology,  industrial 
know-how.  and  advanced  equipment. 

The  Quarterly  Export  Control  Reports 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
continue  to  indicate  Soviet  attempts  to 
buy  from  the  United  States  technical 
data  and  scientific  know-how  concerning 
industrial  equipment,  process  plant  tech- 
nology in  such  fields  as  petrochemicals, 
chemicals,  textiles,  and  rolling  mills. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  stops 
to  reflect  that  the  Soviets  have  great 
ambitions  to  engage  in  trading  to  acquire 
certain  items  vital  to  the  USSR  In 
practically  every  major  contact  with  the 
West,  a  pit<:h  for  increased  trade  emerges 
as  the  Soviet's  real  purpose  Such  a 
pitch  was  made  by  Khrttshchev  when 
he  was  here  in  1959.  Trade  was  the 
purpose  of  Mikoyan's  trip  to  the  United 
States  earlier  in  that  .same  year.  Miko- 
yan's recent  trip  to  Japan  was  to  sell 
them  on  the  advantages  of  trading  with 
the  U.S.S.R. 

In  view  of  the  Berlin  situation  which 
has  laid  bare  to  the  world  the  ruthless 
nature  of  the  Kremlin,  would  not  one 
expect  a  lessening  of  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Soviet  bloc  at  this 
time? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to  a  re- 
cent AP  report,  export  licenses  granted 
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by  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
shipment  of  goods  to  the  Soviet  bloc  in- 
creased sharply  during  the  3  weeks  after 
the  President's  Berlin  SE>eech  over  the 
previous  3  weeks.  Included  have  been 
licenses  to  sell  railway  equipment,  syn- 
thetic rubber,  Industrial  instruments, 
pipe  valves,  and  chemical  products. 

This  Indicates  the  urgency  of  the  sit- 
uation and  why  it  is  so  vital  for  the 
House  to  look  into  the  matter  as  provided 
by  House  Resolution  403.  It  is  necessary 
to  wage  a  full-fledged  study  of  all  aspects 
of  the  trade  problem  to  enable  the  Con- 
gress to  be  fully  advised  of  what  is  going 
on  and  to  determine  what  trade  control 
legislation  revision  or  modification  is 
necessary  for  our  security. 

There  is  need,  I  believe,  to  determine 
what  actions  are  necessary  immediately 
to  counteract  the  brutal  Communist 
campaign  in  Berlin.  Even  more  impor- 
tant is  the  need  for  a  comprehensive, 
long-range  study  of  our  export  trade 
program  as  to  how  it  has  been  adminis- 
tered and  how  our  trade  policies  have 
been  formulated.  Crises  may  come  and 
go,  but  the  menace  of  international 
communism  continues.  Our  trade  con- 
trol efforts  must  be  properly  geared  and 
directed  to  help  meet  the  challenge  this 
international  conspiracy  poses  to  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

I  have  been  concerned  for  a  number 
of  years,  as  I  know  many  other  Members 
of  Congress  and  others  have  been,  over 
the  operation  of  our  export  control  pro- 
gram and  with  regard  to  the  closely  re- 
lated trade  control  program  of  the  free 
world  which  is  designed  to  control  the 
flow  of  strategic  goods  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  its  satellites. 

My  concern  stems  not  only  from  pol- 
icies adopted,  but,  in  instances,  from 
the  lack  of  pohcies,  and  the  vacillation 
and  indecision  that  has  been  all  too  evi- 
dent in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  would  like  to  relate  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  in  more  detail  some 
of  the  things  that  have  been  happening 
in  the  export  control  laws  which  point 
to  the  need  for  the  comprehensive  con- 
gressional review  as  provided  for  by 
House  Resolution  403. 

As  one  example,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  1960  granted  a  license  au- 
thorizing sale  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  a 
$3.4  million  transfer  machine  to  manu- 
facture V-8  cylinder  blocks  and  a  $1.9 
million  transfer  machine  to  manufac- 
ture the  V-8  engine  heads. 

These  machines  are  of  a  type  essential 
to  mass  production  of  automobiles  and 
trucks.  They  can  also  be  used  in  the 
mass  production  of  all  metal  manufac- 
turing such  as  refrigerators,  tractors, 
electrical  motors,  and  so  forth. 

The  Soviets  are  placing  heavy  em- 
phasis on  the  production  of  transfer  ma- 
chines at  the  current  time  for  they  are 
vital  in  solving  production  problems  of 
complex  and  highly  specialized  equip- 
ment. 

On  February  23,  1961,  the  Department 
of  Defense  advised  me  that  the  tech- 
nology contained  in  these  transfer  ma- 
chines is  the  most  advanced  in  the  world 
and  that  the  products  of  these  transfer 
type  machine  tools  are  clearly  of  mili- 


tary value.  The  Department  of  Defense 
said  that  receipt  of  this  equipment  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  would  contribute  to  Soviet 
military  and  economic  potential. 

I  contacted  both  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  requestmg  that 
the  licenses  be  canceled.  This  was  done 
on  March  9  when  the  licenses  were  per- 
manently revoked. 

In  May,  less  than  3  months  stfter 
the  Department  of  Defense  took  the 
position  against  the  export  of  transfer 
machine  tools,  I  received  a  letter  tvom 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  Roswell  L. 
Gilpatric.  advising  that  the  prior  objec- 
tions of  the  Department  of  the  export 
of  this  type  machine  tools  had  been 
withdrawn.  The  letter  was  completely 
unsolicited.  It  came  as  a  surprise.  In 
view  of  its  message,  it  also  came  as  a 
shock. 

I  immediately  questioned  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  as  to  what  additional 
information  it  had  secured  on  which  its 
reversal  of  policy  was  based  and  as  to 
what  consideration  was  given  to  such 
matters  as  the  fact  that  faster  deli\eries 
of  such  machines  are  possible  from 
U.S.  sources.  The  reply  presented  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  indicate  that  this  was 
anything  but  a  policy  decision.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  not  based  on  any  new  or 
additional  facts. 

Significantly,  though  the  reply  Indi- 
cated that  opinion  generally  is  that  ear- 
lier delivery  would  be  possible  from 
US.  sources  for  such  machines,  no 
weight  was  given  this  fact.  In  a  race 
for  time  against  the  Soviets,  is  not  any 
time  advantage  important,  whether  it  is 
a  matter  of  a  few  weeks  or  months,  a 
year,  or  whatever  length  of  time  it  may 
bs? 

What  actually  caused  the  change  in 
the  position  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense I  do  not  know.  Its  significance, 
however,  is  that  it  could  mean  giving  the 
green  light  to  a  type  of  export  which 
only  a  few  months  ago  the  Defense  De- 
partment itself  stated  would  be  contrary 
to  our  national  security. 

To  my  knowledge  no  export  licenses 
have  subsequently  been  issued  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  withdrawal  of  objections  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  but  I  am  also 
given  to  understand  that  various  license 
applications  to  ship  such  machine  tools 
are  at  present  pending  before  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  A  machine  tool 
trade  journal  recently  predicted  that  a 
license  for  such  export  would  be  granted. 
Other  speculations  have  been  that  re- 
newed efforts  would  be  made  to  secure 
approval  of  this  license,  and  others, 
after  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 

In  1958,  after  an  initial  rejection,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  granted  an 
export  Ucense  authorizing  the  sale  of 
tiremaking  know-how  which  was  to  be 
used  by  a  British  combine  to  build  a 
large  tire-producing  factory  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  At  that  time  the  largest  tire 
factory  in  the  U.S.3.R.  was  a  former  U.S. 
plant  that  had  been  shipped  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel  to  the  U.S.S.R.  under  the 
lend-lease  program.  I  discussed  this 
matter  in  a  statement  to  the  House 
which  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  June  16, 1958,  in  connection  with 


legislation  to  extend  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act. 

As  It  turned  out.  the  American  tech- 
nical data  were  not  used.  Because  of  the 
delays  encountered,  the  British  combine 
engasred  a  British  firm  for  this  purpose. 
Interestingly  enough,  however,  the  ex- 
port license  to  the  American  firm  was 
granted  well  after  the  contract  for  the 
technical  know-how  had  been  let  to  the 
British  firm.  About  the  only  conclusion 
that  could  be  drawn  from  this  license 
approval  under  those  circumstances  was 
that  the  firm  wishing  to  sell  the  infor- 
mation, knowing  full  well  that  the  con- 
tract had  already  been  let.  nevertheless 
pressed  for  a  decision  in  the  hope  of 
setting  a  precedent  for  future  sales.  Of 
course  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  actual  decision  was  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Efforts  of  this  nature — toward  opening 
the  door,  establishing  precedents— for 
increased  trade  in  technical  items  with 
the  Soviets  seems  to  have  been  the  pat- 
tern over  the  years. 

Another  example  of  a  recent  licensing 
action  of  concern  was  the  license  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
the  shipment  to  the  U  S.S.R.  of  45  pre- 
cision ball  bearing  manufacturing  grind- 
ing machines.  The  licen.se  for  these  ma- 
chines had  been  granted  in  1960. 
suspended  early  in  January  and  was  re- 
validated in  February  of  this  year. 

The  precision  grinding  machines,  the 
mo.st  advanced  in  the  world,  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  mis.'^ile  guidance 
systems,  aircraft  gyros,  and  so  forth.  The 
license  was  validated  over  the  objection 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  which  ob- 
jected on  the  grounds  that  the  equipment 
could  have  only  military  use.  Only  after 
urgent  congressional  and  public  de- 
mands were  these  licenses  canceled  early 
in  March 

Recently,  in  June,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  announced  the  casing  of  its 
ban  concerning  the  Department's  export 
licensing  policy  with  respect  to  exports 
to  the  U.S.S.R  and  European  Soviet  bloc 
countries  of  subsidized  .surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

Under  this  policy  revision  such  com- 
modities as  feed  grains,  wheat  and  wheat 
flour,  cotton  and  cotton  textiles,  rice,  and 
nonfat  dry  milk  are  to  be  allowed  to  be 
exported  to  Soviet  bloc  countries  subsi- 
dized in  part  by  the  US.  taxpayers. 

This  action  came  at  a  time  when  there 
were  widespread  reports  of  food  short- 
ages in  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellite 
countries.  A  day  before  Premier  Khru- 
shchev indicated  that  because  of  food 
shortages  horsemeat  had  become  a  near- 
staple  food.  The  House  recently  in- 
cluded an  expression  against  such  sur- 
plus sales  in  the  omnibus  farm  bill. 

Export  licenses  have  been  granted  in 
recent  weeks  authorizing  shipment  of 
large  amounts  of  scrap  metal  to  Yugo- 
slavia. On  one  recent  date.  July  12,  li- 
censes were  granted  for  the  shipment  of 
$639,000  in  iron  and  steel  scrap.  $417,620 
in  steel  scrap,  and  $77,019  in  electro- 
lytic copper  to  Yugoslavia. 

Ironically,  on  the  very  next  day  a  joint 
communique  was  issued  in  Moscow,  fol- 
lowing discussions  between  spokesmen 
for  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Yugoslavia  express- 
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ing  satisfaction  that  relations  between 
the  two  countries  "are  developing  nor- 
mally and  that  positions  are  similar  or 
coincide  on  the  major  international 
questions." 

On  Augu.st  4.  another  $639,000  ship- 
ment of  scrap  metal  to  Yugoslavia  was 
authorized  by  a  license  granted  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

On  August  16.  a  license  -vas  approved 
authorizing  the  shipment  of  $254,412  in 
copper  .scrap  to  Yugoslavia. 

On  August  28.  a  Ucense  was  approved 
authorizing  shipment  of  $732,000  in  iron 
and  steel  scrap  to  Yugoslavia. 

On  Auf-'usl  7,  an  export  Ucense  was 
granted  authorizing  shipment  of  $2  5 
milhon  in  raihoad  equipment  to  Bul- 
garia. In  response  to  my  request  for  the 
comment  of  the  Department  of  Defen.<~e 
concerning  whether  such  shipment 
would  contribute  to  the  economic  and 
milita' y  potential  of  Bulgaria  as  a  Soviet 
bloc  country,  the  Department  said,  in 
part : 

Undoubtedly  In  the  long  range  this  mod- 
ernization wovild  Improve  the  movement  of 
men  and  material  and  to  this  extent  would 
add  to  military  mobility  However,  It  can- 
not be  said  at  this  time  that  such  would 
present  a  significant  security  risk  to  the 
United   States 

I  do  not  see  how  such  an  export  could 
help  but  contribute  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
military  and  economic  potential.  The 
decision  m  my  view  is  another  example 
of  fuzzy-minded  indecisiveness  which 
has  characterized  so  much  of  the  trade 
control  program. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  nature  of  the 
problem  involved  in  trade  control,  and 
to  emphasize  the  pressing  need  for  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  investigate  the  many 
complex  problems  that  must  be  taken 
into  account  concerning  trade,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  look  at  our  export  control  laws 
and  consider  how  the  trade  control  pro- 
gram operates. 

Our  present  domestic  export  control 
program  was  established  by  the  Export 
Control  Act  of  1949  which  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
There  are  basically  two  types  of  control 
One  is  for  short  supply  items  and  the 
other  for  security  control  items. 

Our  security  controls  contain  an  em- 
bargo on  exports  to  Red  China.  North 
Vietnam,  North  Korea,  and  broad  con- 
trols to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Soviet  bloc 
countries.  Controls  to  free  world  coun- 
tries involve  controls  over  .selected  items. 
and  are  aimed  mainly  at  preventing 
transshipment  to  Soviet  bloc  countries 
and  to  prevent  frustration  of  our  controls 
on  shipments  to  the  bloc. 

Under  the  act.  all  commercial  exports 
from  the  United  States,  its  territories 
and  possessions,  except  for  Canada,  arc 
prohibited  unless  the  Department  has  is- 
sued a  validated  license  or  has  estab- 
lished a  general  license  permitting  ship- 
ments. 

A  general  license  is  a  broad  authoriza- 
tion permitting  exports  of  certain  com- 
modities without  requiring  the  filing  of 
an  application  by  the  exporter. 

A  validated  licetise  is  a  document  is- 
sued by  the  Department  to  an  ex- 
porter authorizing  the  export  of  com- 
modities within   the   limitations   of  the 


document.  It   is  issued  pursuant  to  ap- 
plication submitted  by  the  exporter. 

The  positive  list  of  controlled  com- 
modities is  a  list  of  those  items  controlled 
for  security  or  short  supply  reasoiis.  All 
positive  li.st  commodities  and  most  non- 
positive  list  goods  require  a  validated 
license  for  shipment  to  the  USSR  and 
other  Smo-Soviet  bloc  destinations. 

Our  export  control  program  is  in  turn 
closely  related  to  the  international  effort 
to  control  trade  with  the  So\iet-Sino 
bloc 

Over  the  course  of  1948,  1949,  and 
1950  negotiations  were  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  formulating  a  multilateral  ap- 
IM'oach  to  the  problem  of  controlling,  for 
security  reasons,  the  flow  of  goods  to  the 
Smo-Soviet  bloc.  The.se  negotiations  re- 
sulted in  the  forming  of  what  is  known 
as  the  consultative  group,  which  in- 
cludes all  NATO  nations  except  Iceland. 
Its  membership  includes  Belgium,  Can- 
ada. Denmark,  West  Germany.  France. 
Greece.  Italy.  Japan.  Luxembourg,  the 
Netherlands.  Norway.  Portugal,  Ttnkey, 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 
The  major  working  committee  under  the 
Consultative  Group  is  known  as  the  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  or  COCOM,  which 
began  functioning  in  January  1950. 

The  basic  purpose  for  creating  the 
Consultative  Group  was  to  coordinate 
the  strategic  trade  control  of  its  15  mem- 
bers and  provide  a  forum  for  discussions 
and  negotiations  relating  to  this  matter. 

International  lists  of  strategic  com- 
modities have  been  drawn  up  on  the  basis 
of  the  COCOM  di.scu.ssions  and  contain 
item.s  to  be  controlled  in  trade  with  the 
bloc. 

The  international  li.sts  were  created  to 
establish  minimum  controls  which  each 
participating  nation  agreed  to  impose 
The  actual  trade  controls  are  imposed 
by  the  individual  nations  themselves. 
Basically  the  controls  on  exports  from 
the  United  States  are  embodied  in  our 
Export  Control  Act. 

Significantly,  the  international  lists 
have  undergone  several  extensive  revi- 
sions, in  1954  and  in  1958-59.  which  have 
had  the  effect  of  easing  considerably  the 
earlier  more  strineent  controls  on  trade 
with  the  Communists  in  strategic  goods. 

There  is  another  important  factor  to 
consider  in  regard  to  international  con- 
trol of  trade  Shortly  after  the  formu- 
lation of  COCOM.  Congress  enacted  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act 
of  1951.  the  .so-called  Battle  Act.  under 
which  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  place  an  embargo 
on  the  shipment  to  any  nation  threaten- 
ing the  .security  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  U.S.S.R.  and  all  countries 
under  its  domination,  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, implement's  of  war.  atomic  energy 
materials,  peti-oleum.  transportation  ma- 
terials of  strategic  value  and  items  of 
primary  strategic  significance  used  in 
the  production  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implem.ents  of  war.  It  was  further 
declared  to  be  the  policy  that  no  mili- 
tary, economic,  or  financial  a.ssistaiice 
would  be  supplied  by  the  United  States 
to  any  nation  unless  it  applies  such  an 
embargo. 

The  Battle  Act  provides  that  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  administrator  of 
the  act.  all  military,  economic  and  finan- 


cial a.ssistance  to  any  nation  shall  be 
terminated  if  it  knowingly  permits  ship- 
ment to  any  nation  or  combination  of 
nations  threatening  the  security  of  the 
United  States  of  arms,  ammunition,  im- 
plement.? of  war,  atomic  energy  ma- 
terials, petroleum,  transportation  ma- 
terials of  strategic  value  and  items  of 
primary  strategic  significance  used  in 
the  production  of  arms,  ammunition  and 
implements  of  war. 

The  act.  however,  provides  that  in  the 
case  of  a  country  which  pei'miis  ship- 
ments of  Items  of  primary  strategic 
significance  other  than  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, implemenus  of  war.  and  atomic 
energy  materials,  the  President  may  di- 
j-ect  the  continuance  of  assistance  to 
such  a  country  when,  as  provided  by  the 
Battle  Act.  unusual  circumstances  in- 
dicate ceasing  aid  would  be  detrimental 
to  our  security  Presidential  deter- 
mination.^ waiving  the  requirement  that 
aid  be  ceased  have  been  made  on  nu- 
merous occasions. 

The  Battle  Act  also  declares  it  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  reg- 
ulate the  export  of  other  strategic  mate- 
rials not  specifically  referred  to  in  the 
act  to  countries  threatening  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  provides  that 
the  United  States  undertake  to  negotiate 
with  countries  receiving  U.S.  mili- 
tary, economic,  or  financial  assist- 
ance The  act  stipulates  that  such  as- 
sistance shall  be  terminated  if  the 
recipient  country  is  not  cooperatmg  with 
the  United  States  in  controlling  such 
other  exports. 

Pursuant  to  the  Battle  Act,  the  United 
States  has  drawn  up  and  has  maintained 
the  so-called  Battle  Act  lists. 

The  foregoine  are  the  laws  and  pro- 
grams which  provide  the  basic  frame- 
w  ork  for  the  formulation  of  our  trade 
policies. 

In  actual  practice,  U.S.  trade  pol- 
icies appear  to  be  arrived  at  approxi- 
mately as  follows:  Basic  discussions  on 
trade  control  take  place  in  COCOM,  the 
working  committee  of  the  consultative 
proup.  U.S.  participation  in  the 
COCOM  discussions  is  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Department  of  State. 
After  the  decisions  are  made  there,  the 
international  trade  control  lists  are 
drawn  up  to  establish  the  minimum 
restrictions  member  nations  are  to  im- 
pose on  trade  w  ith  the  Soviet  bloc.  Then 
our  own  Battle  Act  lists  are  revised  to 
conform  basically  with  the  COCOM  in- 
ternational lists.  Then  the  exp>ort  con- 
trol policies  under  our  Export  Control 
Act  are  formulated,  or  revised,  to  con- 
form generally  with  the  Battle  Act  lists. 

To  a  considerable  degree,  therefore,  as 
our  laws  bearing  on  export  control  are 
administered,  our  domestic  export  con- 
trol policies  are  based  not  on  what  we 
ouiselves  may  consider  to  be  advisable 
or  inadvisable  trade,  but  hinge  to  a  large 
degree  on  what  sort  of  general  agree- 
ments can  be  reached  in  conjunction 
with  the  various  nations  in  the  COCOM 
discu.ssions. 

The  information  I  have  presented 
gives  only  the  briefest  of  facts  concern- 
ing the  complex  trade  control  machin- 
ery that  exists  and  the  methods  em- 
I)loyed  in  formulating  ti-ade  policies. 
However,  even  such  a  brief  discussion  of 
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the  matter  immediately  brings  to  mind 
many  things  that  require  looking  into  by 
the  select  committee. 

Many  of  you  have  heard  areruments 
presented  that  it  would  not  result  in  a 
net  loss  to  the  Soviets  if  a  U.S.  firm  is 
denied  a  license  to  ship,  for  example, 
precision  machinery  to  the  Soviets  since 
the  Soviets  would  only  eu^qulre  similar 
equipment  from  European  sources. 

With  regard  to  that  type  of  claim, 
initially  one  of  the  items  the  select  com- 
mittee would  take  a  sharp  look  into 
would  be  the  methods  employed  by  our 
Government  in  obtaining  information  as 
to  the  availability  of  strategic  materials 
and  goods  from  other  Western  nations. 
Certainly  we  cannot  proceed  under  hazy, 
fragmented  information  and  facts  as  to 
what  goods  may  be  available  for  export 
from  other  countries  and  how  such  goods 
compare  with  U.S.  products,  not  only 
as  to  the  quahty  and  design  of  the  prod- 
ucts, but  also  such  factors  as  delivery 
schedules,  and  so  on.  Decisions  along 
these  lines  must  be  based  on  complete, 
accurate  facts  and  I  am  not  convinced 
this  has  always  been  the  case. 

There  is  another  important  matter  to 
consider  in  regard  to  any  claim  that 
items  m^ay  be  available  from  Europe  and 
therefore  it  would  do  no  good  to  deny 
export  Ucenses  to  American  firms. 
Even  assuming  that  some  pai-ticular 
items  are  available  from  Europe,  in 
many  cases  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
prohibited  from  shipment  to  the  Soviet 
bloc — in  other  words,  why  certain  goods 
may  not  be  under  embargo  to  the  Soviet 
bloc — stems  directly  from  the  fact  that  a 
general  relaxation  of  restrictions  has 
been  agreed  to  in  the  COCOM  discus- 
sions in  which  the  United  States  has 
participated. 

In  my  view  it  is  Imperative  that  we 
at  the  highest  levels  possible  in  our  trade 
discussions  with  other  Western  nations 
strive  to  achieve  meaningful  recognition 
of  the  nature  of  the  Communist  menace 
and  the  dangers  inherent  in,  through 
trade,  helping  to  build  up  its  mihtary 
and  economic  potential. 

The  situation  confronting  us  today 
with  regard  to  the  Soviet  trade  drive  is, 
I  believe,  aptly  described  in  Mr.  George 
F.  Kennan's  recent  book.  "Russia  and 
the  West." 

In  discussing  the  things  the  Soviets 
sought  from  the  West,  he  said: 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  combine  In  one 
formula  the  varlovis  elements  of  this  demand, 
putting  them,  that  U.  together  Into  a  single 
imaginary  statement  of  the  Soviet  leaders  to 
the    Western    governments.    It    would    run 

something    like     this.       The    Soviet    leaders 
would  say : 

"We  despise  you.  We  consider  that  you 
should  be  swept  from  the  earth  as  govern- 
ments and  physically  destroyed  as  Individ- 
uals. We  reserve  the  right.  In  o\ir  private  If 
not  In  our  official  capacities,  to  do  what  we 
can  to  bring  this  about:  to  revile  you  pub- 
licly, to  do  everything  within  cur  power  to 
detach  your  own  people  from  their  loyalty 
to  you  and  their  confidence  In  you,  to  sub- 
vert your  Armed  Forces,  and  to  work  for 
your  downfall  In  favor  of  a  Communist 
dictatorship.  But  since  we  are  not  strong 
enough  to  destroy  you  today — since  an  in- 
terval must  unfortunately  elapse  before  we 
can  glTe  you  the  coup  de  grace — we  want  you 
during  this  Interval  to  trade  with  us;  we 
want  you  to  finance  us;  we  want  you  to  give 


us  the  advantages  of  full-fledged  diplomatic 
recognition.  Just  as  you  accord  these  advan- 
tages to  one  another. 

"An  outrageous  demand?  Perhaps.  But 
you  wlU  accept  it  nevertheless.  Tou  will  ac- 
cept it  because  you  are  not  free  agents,  be- 
cause you  are  slaves  to  your  own  capitalistic 
appetites,  because  when  profit  is  Involved, 
you  have  no  pride,  no  principles,  no  honor. 
In  the  blindness  that  characterizes  declining 
and  perishing  classes,  you  will  wink  at  our 
efforts  to  destroy  you.  you  will  compete  with 
one  another  for  our  favor.  Driven  by  this 
competition,  which  you  cannot  escape,  you 
will  do  what  we  want  you  to  do  until  t'^ch 
time  as  we  are  ready  to  make  an  end  of  you. 
It  Is.  in  fact,  you  who  will,  through  your 
own  cupidity,  give  us  the  means  wherewith 
to  destroy  you." 

Do  you  know  what  time  of  history 
Mr.  Kerman  was  referring  to  in  present- 
ing his  views  as  to  the  essence  of  Soviet 
requests  and  their  significance?  The 
year  was  1921,  and  it  was  a  description 
of  Lenin's  approach  to  the  Western 
countries. 

How  little  things  have  changed.  Take 
out  a  topical  reference  or  so,  such  as  the 
reference  to  diplomatic  recognition,  and 
the  statement  would.  I  believe,  com- 
pletely fit  the  situation  today. 

How  do  we  go  about  convincing  other 
Western  nations  concerning  the  dangers 
of  such  trade?  There  obviously  sliould 
be  various  avenues.  Significantly 
enough,  one  means  at  our  disposal  at 
the  present  time  appears  not  to  have 
been  used  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Battle  Act 
establishes  a  policy  of  embargo  on  arma- 
ment and  strategic  goods  going  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  its  satellites  and  requires 
the  United  States  to  cease  giving  aid  to 
other  countries  who  do  not  abide  by  such 
a  policy.  It  seems  likely,  however,  that 
this  act  is  not  being  administered  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  realize  for  the 
United  States  its  full  potential  toward 
controlling  strategic  trade  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  satellite  nations. 

Actually,  the  Battle  Act  lists  are  not 
drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  an  ability  to 
establish  firm  trade  control  policies 
which  one  would  believe  the  provisions 
of  the  Battle  Act  should  allow  us  to  do. 
They  are  drawn  up  instead  really  on  the 
basis  of  the  results  reached  in  the 
COCOM  discussions. 

The  significance  of  all  this  is  that  the 
international  trade  control  policies  are 
established  pursuant  to  what  is  said  to 
be  the  efforts  of  a  voluntary  group — 
COCOM.  And  the  argument  is  that 
since,  after  all,  COCOM  is  just  a  volun- 
tary group,  we  can  expect  no  more  than 
can  l>e  achieved  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
agreement.  But  at  the  same  time,  we 
have  unused  in  our  hip  pocket,  so  to 
speak,  the  Battle  Act  which  contains 
teeth  and  which  could  be  employed  to 
formulate  firmer  international  trade 
control  policies. 

Besides  this,  it  appears  that  our  ability 
to  achieve  meaningful  COCOM  trade 
controls  has  on  occasion  been  weakened 
on  the  basis  of  questionable  administra- 
tive decisions  and  policies.  As  an  ex- 
ample, the  1956  report  on  East-West 
trade  by  the  Senate  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  Senate  Re- 
port 2621,  84th  Congress,  2d  session, 
states  that  prior  to  the  time  we  entered 


into  active  COCOM  negotiations  In  1954, 
downgrading  and  decontrol  of  approxi- 
mately 150  items  were  recommended  by 
personnel  in  our  own  Government  agen- 
cies. This  action  was  taken  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  the  experts  and  technicians 
of  the  Defense  Department  and  in  cases 
against  the  advice  of  experts  in  their 
own  agencies.  And.  of  course,  after  that 
the  COCOM  discussions  themselves  re- 
sulted in  additional  significant  liberaliza- 
tions of  the  COCOM  lists. 

The  select  committee  must  also  assess 
in  the  best  way  possible  the  status  and 
capabilities  of  all  segments  of  Soviet  and 
Soviet  bloc  industry  and  in  so  doing  look 
into  the  means  presently  employed  to 
make  such  assessments.  There  appears 
to  be  much  conflicting  information  and 
scare  talk  about  their  industrial  poten- 
tial. Many,  apparently  basing  their  con- 
clusions on  questionable  data  as  to  So- 
viet production  or  on  the  basis  of  a  quick 
visit  to  several  Soviet  showplace  fac- 
tories, .seem  to  feel  that  they  are  pro- 
ducing in  abundance  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  withhold  exports  from  them. 

This  comment,  and  my  previous  re- 
marks on  this  subject,  are  not  to  down- 
grade Soviet  potential  or  to  minimize 
the  danger  that  can  be  brought  about 
to  the  free  world  by  the  military-eco- 
nomic-political  entity  represented  by  the 
USSR,  and  it.s  satellite  puppets.  But 
It  seems  clear  that  we  mrst  base  our 
trade  policies  on  accurate  assessments  of 
Soviet  weakne.sscs  and  strength.  To 
overestimate  their  abilities  and  accom- 
plishments could  be  as  potentially  dan- 
serous  as  to  undere.stimate  their  poten- 
tial. 

As  a  related  matter,  the  .select  com- 
mittee must  take  a  serious  look  at  the 
implirations  of  Soviet  economic  warfare 
for  this  also  poses  a  serious  threat. 
Trade  to  the  Soviets  is  a  far  different 
thing  than  an  exchange  of  goods  as  we 
know  it.  The  end  goal  of  their  trade  is 
its  benefits  to  the  Communist  state. 

Obviously  if  prices  can  be  rigged  at 
any  level,  such  as  is  possible  in  a  Gov- 
ernment-regulated economy  in  Commu- 
nist nations,  much  economic  chaos  in 
markets  can  be  created.  Soviet  dumping 
of  oil  at  present  is  creating  a  serious 
problem.  Reports  are  that  Soviet  satel- 
lites are  being  forced  to  pay  more  for  oil 
to  enable  the  U.SS.R.  to  dump  oil  at 
low  prices  elsewhere. 

In  recent  years  the  Soviets  have 
dumped  such  items  as  aluminum,  tin, 
zinc,  platinum,  and  other  metals  at  be- 
low cost  to  depress  prices  and  disrupt 
markets.  Two  years  ago.  in  1959,  we 
witnessed  a  brazen  propaganda  attempt 
by  the  Soviets  by  dumping  school  labo- 
ratory equipment  on  our  market  at  one- 
fifth  of  the  prevailing  prices  for  com- 
parable US  -made  items.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  attempted  on  occasion  to  buy 
up.  for  example.  Iceland's  fish  and  Sudan 
cotton  at  uneconomical  prices  for  pohti- 
cal  objectives. 

Transshipment  is  another  matter  that 
needs  to  be  looked  into  thoroughly  by 
the  select  committee,  to  determine 
whether  we  have  adequate  transship- 
ment controls,  and  whether  they  are  be- 
ing properly  administered.  Various  ex- 
pressions of  concern  have  come  to  my 
attention  that  large  aniounts  of  strategic 
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goods  and  materials  are  being  trans- 
shipped to  the  Soviet  bloc  contrary  to  the 
interest  of  our  laws  and  pwUcles  with 
only  token  effort  on  our  part  to  enforce 
transshipment  prohibitions. 

Are  our  export  control  programs  and 
activities  adequately  and  properly 
staffed?  This  Is  highly  significant,  for 
obviously  staff  work  is  very  important  in 
matters  such  as  trade  control  which  in- 
volves technical  and  policy  considera- 
tions. 

Major  attention  must  be  centered  on 
our  export  trade  control  laws.  We  must 
determine  whether  these  laws  establish 
a  workable  trade  control  policy,  which 
is  adequate  for  the  protection  of  our 
security.  We  must  determine  what  re- 
visions or  modifications  of  our  trade  con- 
trol laws  are  necessary. 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  many 
pressing  problems  presented  in  connec- 
tion with  our  export  control  efforts.  In 
my  view  it  Is  imperative  that  these  and 
related  matters  be  looked  into  by  Con- 
gress as  proposed  by  Hou.se  Re.solution 
403.  and  I  urge  the  House  to  approve  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LattaI. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  reso- 
lution, in  my  opinion,  should  be  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  House  today.  Cer- 
tainly we  should  not  let  this  matter  po 
over  until  next  Wednesday.  I  think  that 
this  problem  is  so  urgent  that  it  should 
be  taken  up  forthwith. 

It  seems  perfectly  ridiculous  in  this 
cold  war  period  that  we  should  be  trad- 
ing with  Communist  nations  whose  an- 
nounced purpose  is  to  bury  us.  To  point 
up  what  I  mean  and  to  show  how  ridicu- 
lous we  must  seem  to  the  people  of  the 
free  world.  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of 
the  Evening  Star  of  June  24  last,  which 
carries  these  headlines:  "Khrushchev 
Promises  Red  Boom."  Let  me  point  out 
a  paragraph  found  in  this  article  quot- 
ing Mr.  Khrushchev: 

The  massive  developments,  he  said,  would 
be  outlined  in  drafts  of  a  new  program  and 
new  rules  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 
to  be  published  soon  wherein  horsemeat  and 
American  corn  might  figure  in  new  food  pro- 
duction plans. 

In  the  very  next  sentence  Khrushchev 
emphasized  Russia's  rapid  economic  de- 
velopment which  was  to  his  thinking 
Russia's  most  formidable  weapon  for 
winning  capitalist  countries  over  to 
communism.  The  question  in  everyone's 
mind  Is,  ShaU  we  help  him  obtain  his 
objective? 

Certainly  we  should  not  be  trading 
with  the  Soviet  Union  or  East  Germany, 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  or  these  other 
Communist  countries  under  present  con- 
ditions. 

After  this  House  adopted  my  amend- 
ment to  the  farm  bill  and  it  was  signed 
into  law,  we  find  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment granting  licenses  to  export  farm 
products  to  East  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
Czechoslovakia  in  the  amount  of  $1,193,- 
427.  As  soon  as  I  heard  that  such  li- 
censes had  been  issued  I  called  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  asked  for  an 
explanation.  The  explanation  I  received 
after  he  had  checked  into  the  matter 


was  that  these  commodities  were  not 
subsidized.  This  clearly  indicates  that 
the  bureaucrat  downtown  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  granting  these  ex- 
port licenses  did  not  read  all  of  the 
amendment  that  was  written  into  the 
bill  by  this  Congress. 

Had  he  taken  the  time  to  have  read 
this  amendment  he  would  have  found 
that  it  is  our  poUcy  to  expand  our  agri- 
cultural trade  with  "friendly  nations." 
Certainly  East  Germany.  Hungary,  and 
Czechoslovakia  are  not  friendly  nations. 

On  August  18.  if  you  please,  we  sent 
to  Cuba  $205,000  worth  of  small  red 
beans,  which  is  a  lot  of  beans.  I  checked 
into  the  reason  they  wanted  so  many  red 
beans,  and  I  found  out  that  red  beans  is 
a  main  dish  in  the  Cuban  diet.  Seven 
days  later,  on  August  25.  $184,000  worth 
of  red  beans  were  sent  to  Cuba.  Cer- 
tainly, we  cannot  consider  Cuba  a 
friendly  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  cannot  keep  his  finger 
on  what  goes  on  day  after  day  in  his 
Department,  but  this  Congress  must  find 
out  what  is  going  on  with  re.spect  to  the 
i-ssuance  of  these  licen.ses.  We  cannot 
permit  this  trading  with  the  enemy  to 
continue.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr  PrtLYl. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In 
strong  support  of  House  Resolution  403 
which  as  has  been  explained  would 
establish  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  to  investigate  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949. 

I  have  felt  for  quite  some  time  that 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  should  have  full  information 
as  to  the  U  S.  policy  covering  exports 
to  countries  under  the  Communist  form 
of  government  In  the  interests  of  na- 
tional security.  I  personally  have  fa- 
vored cutting  off  all  trade  with  enemy 
nations  and  to  that  end  introduced  H.R. 
8547.  However,  as  a  first  step.  I  believe 
it  desirable  and  indeed  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  facts  as  provided  in  this 
resolution. 

I  cannot  understand  why.  for  example, 
on  June  22.  1961.  the  Department  of 
Commerce  authorized  American  firms 
to  apply  for  and  receive  export  licenses 
to  sell  and  ship  surplus  Government 
subsidized  farm  products  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia and  the  Communist  satellite  nations 
of  East^ern  Europe. 

It  is  all  right  to  say  Congress  can  trust 
the  President,  and  leave  export  policy  to 
him  as  he  is  responsible  for  foreign  pol- 
icy. Of  course  the  answer  to  that  is  that 
a  President  must  delegate,  and  it  appears 
the  policy  covering  exports  to  Commu- 
nist nations  is  not  a  matter  of  top-level 
decision.  Somewhere  in  the  State  De- 
partment and  other  departments  there 
are  those  who  support  active  trading 
with  the  very  nations  whose  leaders  are 
bent  on  our  destruction.  This  cannot 
be  left  to  the  Pi-esident.  Congress  has 
a  resport^ibility. 

Every  day  export  licenses  are  being 
issued  for  items  which  seem  to  be  of 
military  significance.  I  think  Congress 
should  investigate.     It  seems  that  if  a 


machine  or  commodity  is  available  and 
could  be  purchased  by  the  Communists 
in  any  other  free  world  coimtry,  then 
under  our  policy  permission  is  given  for 
its  export. 

I  have  protested  that  this  policy  is 
wrong.  Mr.  Khrushchev  says  he  will 
bury  us  Prom  looking  over  the  list  of 
Items  on  which  export  licenses  are  grant- 
ed, I  would  say  the  United  States  is  pro- 
ceeding to  help  him  bury  us.  For 
example,  we  cannot  defeat  the  interna- 
tional Commtmist  conspiracy  by  sending 
scrap  iron  to  Czechoslovakia.  And  I  am 
curious  also  as  to  the  details  concern- 
ing the  technical  data  which  I  notice  is 
frequently  allowed  to  be  shipped  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Congress  must  look 
into  tliis.  Paissage  of  House  Resolution 
403  would  open  the  way  for  obtaining  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions. I  have  spoken  in  the  well  of  this 
House  with  regard  to  shipments  of 
strategic  materials  to  the  Communists. 
As  a  result,  mail  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try has  come  to  me.  and  I  can  say  the 
American  people  overwhelmingly  oppose 
trade  and  aid  to  the  Communists.  I  can 
tell  you  the  American  people  are  in- 
dignant. They  are  against  business  as 
usual  and  want  to  know  about  our  pol- 
icy. I  think  they  are  entitled  to  full  in- 
formation, and  I  urge  passage  of  this 
resolution  to  provide  the  answers. 
Moreover.  I  hope  we  can  have  a  record 
vote,  for  our  constituents  are  entitled 
to  know  how  their  Representatives  stand 
on  this  matter  so  vital  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  security  of  our  country. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.KvL). 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  vman- 
imous  consent  to  proceed  out  of  order, 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  K'^L.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  read  excerpts  from  a  speech 
made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  graduating  class  of  the 
US.  Naval  Academy  on  June  7  of  this 
year.  This  was  a  fine  speech,  and  I  con- 
cur with  the  sentiments  expressed.  I  say 
this  sincerely,  and  absolutely  without 
irony. 

The  excerpts  are  read  with  reference 
to  statements  made  before  a  committee 
of  the  other  body  yesterday  on  the  sub- 
ject of  political  activity  of  military  per- 
sonnel. The  entire  speech  will  be  a  mat- 
ter of  record. 

These  are  the  President's  words  to  the 
midshipmen : 

Text    of    the    PRtsroinrrs    Rxmabks    to    the 

GHADrfATINC       Cl-ASS        AT       THE       U.S.       NAVAL 

Academy,  Awnapous,  Md.,  Jxtnk  7,  1961 

Admiral,  Mr  Secretary,  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  members  of  the  faculty, 
members  of  the  graduating  classes  and  their 
families:  I  am  proud  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  come  to  this  Institution  and 
this  room  where  there  is  concentrated  so 
many  men  who  have  committed  themselves 
tc  the  defense  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
honored  to  be  here. 
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In  the  past  I  have  had  some  slight  con- 
tact with  this  service,  although  I  never  did 
reach  the  state  of  professional  and  physical 
perfection  where  I  could  hope  that  anyone 
would  ever  mistake  me  for  an  Annapolis 
graduate.  I  know  that  you  are  constantly 
warned  during  your  days  here  not  to  mix. 
In  your  naval  career,  In  p>olitics.  I  should 
point  out,  however,  on  the  other  side,  that 
my  rather  rapid  rise  from  a  Reserve  lieuten- 
ant, of  uncertain  standing,  to  Commander 
in  Chief,  has  been  because  I  did  not  follow 
that  very  good  advice. 

I  trust,  however,  that  those  of  you  who 
are  Regulars  will,  for  a  moment,  grant  a  re- 
tired civilian  officer  some  measure  of  fellow- 
sliip. 

Nearly  a  half  century  ago.  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  came  here  to  Annapolis  on  a 
sin\ilar  mission,  and  addressed  the  class  of 
1914.  On  that  day,  the  graduating  class 
numbered  154  men.  There  has  been,  since 
that  time,  a  revolution  in  the  size  of  our 
Military  Establishment,  and  that  revolution 
iias  been  reflected  In  the  revolution  in  the 
world  around  us. 

When  Wilson  addressed  the  class  In  1914, 
the  Victorian  structure  of  power  was  still 
intact,  the  world  was  dominated  by  B\irope, 
and  Europe  Itself  was  the  scene  of  an  uneasy 
balance  of  power  between  dominating  fig- 
ures and  America  was  a  sp>ectator  on  a  re- 
mote sideline. 

The  autumn  after  Wilson  came  to  An- 
napolis, the  Victorian  world  began  to  fall 
to  pieces,  and  our  world  one-half  a  century 
later  is  vastly  different.  Today  we  are  wit- 
nesses to  the  most  extraordinary  revolution, 
nearly,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  as  the 
emerging  nations  of  Latin  America,  Africa. 
and  Asia  awaken  from  long  centuries  of 
paupery  and  impatience. 

Today  the  Victorian  certitudes  which 
were  taken  to  be  so  much  a  part  of  man's 
natural  existence  are  under  siege  by  a  faith 
committed  to  the  destruction  of  liberal 
civilization,  and  today  the  United  States  is 
no  longer  the  spectator,  but  the  leader. 

That  half-century,  therefore,  has  not  only 
revolutionized  the  size  of  our  military  estab- 
lishment, It  has  brought  about  also  a  more 
striking  revolution  in  the  things  that  the 
N.ition  expects  from  the  men  in  our  service. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  graduates  of  the  Naval 
Academy  were  expected  to  be  seamen  and 
leaders  of  men.  They  were  reminded  of  the 
saying  of  John  Paul  Jones.  "Give  me  a  fair 
ship  that  I  might  go  into  harm's  way." 

When  Captain  Mahan  began  to  write  in 
the  1890's  on  the  general  Issues  of  war  and 
peace  and  naval  strategy,  the  Navy  quickly 
-shipped  him  to  sea  duty.  Today  we  expect 
all  of  you — In  fact,  you  must,  of  necessity — 
to  be  prepared  not  only  to  handle  a  ship  in  a 
storm  or  a  landing  party  on  a  beach,  but  to 
make  great  determinations  which  affect  the 
survival  of  this  country. 

The  revolution  In  the  technology  of  war 
makes  it  necessary  in  order  that  you.  when 
you  hold  positions  of  command,  may  make 
an  educated  Judgment  between  various  tech- 
niques, that  you  also  be  a  scientist  and  an 
engineer  and  a  physicist,  and  your  resfjonsi- 
bilitles  go  far  beyond  the  classic  problems 
fif  tactics  and  strategy. 

In  years  to  come,  some  of  you  will  serve 
as  your  commandant  did  last  year,  as  an 
adviser  to  foreign  governments;  some  will  ne- 
gotiate as  Admiral  Burke  did.  in  Korea,  with 
other  governments  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States;  some  will  go  to  the  far  reaches  of 
space  and  some  will  go  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.  Many  of  you  from  one  time  or  an- 
other, in  the  positions  of  command,  or  as 
members  of  staff,  will  participate  in  great 
decisions  which  go  far  beyond  the  narrow 
reaches  of  professional  competence. 

■you  gentlemen,  therefore,  have  a  most  im- 
portant responsibility,  to  recognize  that  your 
education  is  Just  beginning,  and  to  be  pre- 


pared, In  the  most  difficult  period  In  the  life 
of  our  country,  to  play  the  role  that  the 
country  hopes  and  needs  and  expects  from 
you.  You  must  understand  not  only  this 
country  but  other  countries.  You  must 
know  something  about  strategy  and  tactics 
and  logistics,  but  also  economics  and  politics 
and  diplomacy  and  history  You  must  know 
everything  you  can  know  about  military 
power,  and  you  must  also  understand  the 
limits  of  military  power.  You  must  under- 
stand that  few  of  the  important  problems  of 
our  time  have.  In  the  final  analysis,  been 
finally  solved  by  military  power  alone. 
When  I  say  that  officers  today  must  go  (ar 
beyond  the  official  curriculum.  I  say  it  not 
because  I  do  not  believe  in  the  traditional 
relationship  between  the  civilian  and  the 
military,  but  you  must  be  more  than  the 
servants  of  national  policy  You  must  be 
prepared  to  play  a  constructive  role  in  tihe 
development  of  national  policy,  a  policy 
which  protects  our  interests  and  our  se- 
curity and  the  peace  of  the  world,  Woodrow 
Wilson  reminded  your  p)edecessors  that  you 
were  not  serving  a  government  or  an  adnitn- 
istration.  but  a  people  In  serving  the 
American  people,  you  represent  the  Amenctui 
people  and  the  best  of  the  Ideals  of  thus 
free  society.  Your  posture  and  your  per- 
formance will  provide  many  people  far  be- 
yond our  shores,  who  know  very  little  of  our 
country,  the  only  evidence  they  will  ever  $ee 
as  to  whether  America  is  truly  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  Justice  and  freedom. 

In  my  inaugural  address.  I  .said  that  each 
citizen  should  be  concerned  not  with  what 
his  country  can  do  for  him.  but  what  he  c«n 
do  for  his  country.  What  you  have  chosen 
to  do  for  your  country,  by  devoting  your  life 
to  the  service  of  our  country,  is  the  greatest 
contribution  that  any  man  could  make  It  is 
easy  for  you.  in  a  moment  of  exhilarat}<jn 
today,  to  say  that  you  freely  and  ghwjly 
dedicate  your  life  to  the  United  States  But 
the  life  of  service  is  a  contest  of  your  will. 

It  will  be  hard  at  times  to  face  the  personal 
sacrifice  and  the  family  inconvenience.  Uj 
maintain  this  high  resolve,  to  place  the  need.s 
of  your  country  above  all  else.  When  there 
is  a  visible  enemy  to  fight,  the  tide  of  patriot- 
ism in  this  country  runs  strong.  But  when 
there  Is  a  long,  slow  struggle,  with  no  Im- 
mediate visible  foe,  when  you  wat<:h  your 
contemporaries  indulging  the  urge  for  ma- 
terial gain  and  comfort  and  personal  ad- 
vancement, your  choice  will  seem  hard,  and 
you  will  recall.  I  am  sure,  the  lines  found  m 
an  old  sentry  box  at  Gibraltar.  God  and  the 
soldier  all  men  adore  in  time  of  trouble  aaid 
no  more,  for  when  war  is  over,  and  all  thintjs 
righted.  God  is  neglected  and  the  old  soldifr 
slighted." 

Never  forget,  however,  that  the  battle  for 
freedom  takes  many  forms.  To  those  who 
through  vigilance  and  firmness  and  devotion 
are  the  great  servants  of  this  country,  and  let 
us  have  no  doubt  that  the  United  States 
needs  your  devoted  assistance  today. 

The  answer  to  those  who  challenge  us  i^o 
severely  in  so  many  parts  of  the  globe  hes 
in  our  willingness  to  freely  commit  ourselves 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  country  and  the 
things  for  which  It  stands. 

This  ceremony  today  represents  the  kind 
of  commitment  which  you  are  willing  to 
make.  For  that  reason,  I  am  proud  to  be 
here.  This  Nation  salutes  you  a.s  you  com- 
mence your  service  to  our  country  in  the 
hazardous  days  ahead.  And  on  behalf  of 
all  of  them.  I  congratulate  you  and  thaiik 
you. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  loN^a 
(Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order  and  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iow,a? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  whole- 
heaitedly  support  this  lesolution  pend- 
ing befoie  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  often  are  we  told 
by  foieign  governments  not  to  meddle 
in  their  afTairs? 

"Just  give  us  your  money,"  we  ai-e 
told,  "but  don't  tell  us  how  to  spend 
it." 

However,  these  same  foreign  nations 
never  he-sitate  to  tell  us  how  to  conduct 
our  own  affairs.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
declaration  of  25  or  30  so-called  non- 
alined  nations,  issued  in  Communist - 
controlled  Belgrade.  Yugoslavia,  about 
the  same  time  this  House  was  approv- 
ing more  billions  of  dollars  for  the  for- 
eign giveaway  extravaganza. 

Among  other  things,  the  declaration 
stated  that  the  U.S.  Navy  base  at  Guan- 
tanamo  Bay.  Cuba,  "affects  the  sover- 
eignty and  integrity  of  Cuba.'"  In  other 
words,  what  these  supposedly  neutral 
nations  are  telling  us  is  to  get  out. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  these 
.same  nations.  Communist,  neutral  or 
what  have  you.  will  be  standing  in  line 
at  the  foreign  handout  window  once 
Congress  gives  final  approval  to  this 
year's  foreign  giveaway  appropriation 
bill. 

And  with  our  cash  in  hand.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  will  rush  out  to  issue 
more  declarations  denouncing  the 
United  States  while  carefully  avoiding 
any  criticism  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Are  these  the  uncommitted  nations 
we  are  counting  on  to  be  on  the  "side 
of  the  free.  '  as  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  ConteI  claims  they 
will   be  when  the   chips  are  down? 

Mr  BROWN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Laird  1. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous coi"Lsent  to  speak  out  of  order,  to 
revi.se  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Kitchin -Lipscomb  reso- 
lution, and  hope  that  it  will  be  enacted 
today 

Mr  Speaker,  within  the  past  week  the 
Slate  Department  has  circulated  a  pam- 
phlet, entitled  "BackRiound  Berlin— 
1961."  throughout  the  United  States. 
This  pamphlet  contains  deliberate  mis- 
repre.sentation  of  the  background  on  the 
Berlin  situation. 

The  most  glaring  example  of  complete 
fabrication  of  the  facts  is  contained  on 
paiie  5  of  the  pamphlet  and  I  quote: 

The  Western  armies  could  have  captured 
Berlin  or  at  least  Joined  in  capturing  it 
But  the  supreme  allied  commander.  General 
Eisenhower,  believed  that  they  could  be  more 
usefully  employed  against  the  major  Ger- 
man forces  elsewhere.  As  a  result  the  Soviets 
captured  Berlin,  but  when  Germany  sur- 
rendered, the  Western  armies  held  much 
more,  and  the  Soviets  much  less,  than  the 
areas  assigned  to  them  by  the  four-power 
occupation   agreement  of  September  1944. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  records  existing  In 
the  State  Department  and  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  completely  disprove 
this  statement.  The  decision  on  not 
sending  American  forces  into  Berlin  was 
made  at  the  highest  level  and  not  by 
the  commander  In  the  field.  All  the 
State  Department  has  to  do  Is  to  consult 
its  own  records  and  the  records  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  I  deplore  the 
attempt  of  the  State  EVepartment  to  play 
politics  over  the  Berlin  situation.  I 
realize  that  it  is  most  diCBcult  for  the 
State  Department  to  explain  how  we 
ever  got  into  the  present  kind  of  ar- 
rangement with  the  British.  French, 
and  Russians  on  Berlin  immediately 
after  World  War  II.  If  it  Is  the  desire 
of  the  State  Department  to  open  up  this 
question  to  public  debate.  I  am  sure  that 
Secretary  Rusk  and  his  political  party 
will  come  out  second  be.«;t.  I  hope  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  does  not  wish  to 
open  up  such  a  public  debate  at  this 
time.  This  debate,  although  it  would 
help  my  F>olitical  party,  would  not  be 
helpful  to  the  country.  In  order  to 
avoid  a  public  debate  on  this  issue.  I 
have  requested  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  withdraw  this  pamphlet  from  circula- 
tion immediately  so  that  the  fabrication 
concerning  former  President  Eisenhower 
can  be  immediately  corrected. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  sent  the  following 
wire  to  Dean  Rusk  today: 

Hon    DiAN  RfsK, 
Secretary  of  State. 
DepaTtmrnt  of  State. 
Wa.thmgton.  DC. 

In  your  recently  Issued  brochure,  entitled 
"Background  Berlin — 1961."  I  direct  your  at- 
tention to  the  flr?t  three  sentences  on  page 
6  under  the  heading.  "Early  Communist 
Maneuvers  "  This  statement,  placing  the 
responsibility  on  General  Eisenhower  for  not 
employing  US  forces  in  capturing  Berlin,  is 
a  complete  and  deliberate  misrepresentation 
of  the  facts  Material  presently  available 
to  you  and  the  State  Department  and  also 
In  the  Department  of  Defense  completely 
disproves  this  statement  A  public  debate 
over  this  issue  at  this  time  will  not  serve 
the  beet  interests  of  our  country,  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  your  pamphlet. 
"Background  Berlin — 1961."  be  Immediately 
withdrawn  from  circulation  until  this  fla- 
grant fabrication  has  been  corrected. 
Sincerely, 

MfxvTN  R.  Laird. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Department  Ap"propria- 
tion  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  amazed 
at  what  the  gentleman  has  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  today.  I 
might  say  to  htm  that  we  are  going  to 
conference  on  the  State.  Justice,  and 
judiciary  appropriation  bill  on  Monday. 
Prior  to  that  time  it  is  my  intention  to 
find  out  how  much  money  has  been  sp>ent 
by  the  Department  of  State  in  the  print- 
ing and  circulation  of  the  material  to 
which  the  gentleman  has  referred. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DERO'UNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 


Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on 
his  astuteness  and  alertness  in  bringing 
these  facts  to  the  American  people.  We 
have  heard  a  lot  of  derision  of  Madison 
Avenue  in  the  previous  administration. 
Here  they  are  out-Madison  Avenueing 
Madison  Avenue  It  is  about  time  the 
truth  were  told.  Would  not  the  gentle- 
man agree  thai  in  our  history,  whenever 
we  have  had  a  military  debacle  it  Is  be- 
cause the  field  commanders  have  been 
told  what  to  do  by  people  higher  up? 
That  IS  what  happened  in  Korea  and 
that  is  what  happened  in  Berlin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  do  feel 
that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  our  Na- 
tion for  the  Department  of  State  not  to 
open  up  this  matter  at  this  time  for 
public  debate.  I  hope  they  will  imme- 
diately admit  their  error  and  withdraw 
this  pamphlet  so  the  misstatement  of 
fact  apr>earing  on  page  5  can  be  imme- 
diately corrected. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  great 
contribution  to  the  American  people. 

Mr  BROWN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  DevineI  . 

Mr.  DEVTNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  speak  for  a  few  moments  in  sup- 
port of  this  resolution  pending  before 
the  House,  There  has  not  been  much 
explanation  of  the  resolution;  however, 
I  understand  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  will  explain  it  more  in  detail. 

I  was  one  of  five  or  six  Members  from 
Ohio  that  introduced  similar  resolutions, 
and  my  bill.  H  R.  8262.  has  the  same 
thing  in  mind.  The  people  of  Ohio  are 
concerned  with  what  they  call  trading 
with  the  enemy.  Why  should  we  be 
sending  food  or  anything  else  to  Com- 
munist countries  when  we  know  they 
are  sworn  enemies  dedicated  to  the 
overthrow  of  this  coimtry  by  force  and 
violence? 

About  20  Members  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  had  a  bipartisan  meeting  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  just  outside  the  House 
Chamber,  about  2  weeks  ago.  We  ques- 
tioned them  in  detail  on  why  these  ex- 
port licenses  were  granted.  I  must  say 
the  explanations  offered  were  wholly  tm- 
satisfactory. 

I  would  urge  the  House  to  adopt  unan- 
imously the  resolution  before  the  House. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Kitchin  J.  one  of  the  able  Members 
of  the  House  and  the  author  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  bringing  this  resolution  to  the 
attention  of  the  House.  I  think  he  has 
done  a  fine  job.  I  believe  this  is  a  resolu- 
tion that  is  long  overdue.  I  support  It 
wholeheartedly,  and  hope  it  passes  the 
House  by  a  unanunous  vote. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  we  have 
before  us  has  been  explained  in  detail. 


except  that  there  were  certain  Inquiries 
by  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
in  regard  to  the  content  of  the  resolu- 
tion. I  should  like  to  clarify,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  would  re- 
state his  question.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  if  I  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  committee  to  be  appointed  un- 
der the  resolution,  there  will  be  no  in- 
quiries with  reference  to  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  clarify,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  able 
to  do  so,  whether  there  is  going  to  be 
any  conflict  with  a  subcommittee  set  up 
in  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  which  is  presently  studying  the 
effect  on  emploj-ment  in  this  country  of 
exports  and  imports  under  our  interna- 
tional trade  agreements.  In  ot^er  words, 
can  the  gentleman  tell  us  whether  this 
is  aimed  at  something  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  what  that  sut)Committee  is 
doing? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  can  answer  the  gen- 
tleman categorically  "No.  it  will  not  con- 
flict with  that  subcommittee."  The  pur- 
pose of  this  committee,  if  I  have 
anything  to  do  uith  it.  will  be  to  deal 
only  with  the  security  of  the  United 
Statef  of  America.  We  do  not  intend  to 
get  into  the  economic  and  social  aspects 
of  the  trade  agreements  or  trade  be- 
tween nation  and  nation,  either  with  this 
country  or  nations  we  are  dealing  with  in 
their  trade  with  other  countries,  except 
as  it  pertains  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  That  is  what 
this  investigation  is  pointed  directly  at 
and  will  be  confined  to. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  That  would  in  a  way 
affect  the  question  of  strategic  exports 
and  imports. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  If  it  got  to  the  stra- 
tegic imports  into  the  United  States  I 
do  not  know  how  that  would  affect  it, 
but  if  it  did  affect  the  security  of  the 
United  States  it  would  be  studied  and 
embraced  in  the  report  filed  after  the 
study  is  made. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  might  also  add  that 
there  is  a  reference  on  page  3  of  the  res- 
olution, and  I  quote:  "and  other  discus- 
sions or  agreements  entered  into  by  the 
United  States — such  as  the  coordinating 
committee  iCOCOM)  discussions  and 
agreements — which  affect  or  relate  to 
the  control  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries." 

There  again  the  inquiry  will  be  con- 
fined to  administrative  matters  afTect- 
ing  security,  the  interpretation  as  to 
what  is  a  strategic  material,  how  closely 
related  with  war  materials  that  particu- 
lar element  might  be.  It  will  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  going  into  economics  or 
stepping  on  the  toes  of  any  other  com- 
mittee inquiring  into  trade  agreements 
or  the  extension  of  tariff  agreements  or 
anything  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Again  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Much  has  been  said 
with  reference  to  the  necessity  for  the 
passage  of  House  Resolution  403.  I  take 
no  sole  ownership  in  the  authorship  of 
this  resolution.  I  have  been  in  collabo- 
ration with  my  pood  friends  on   both 
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sides  of  the  aisle  in  an  effort  to  get  to- 
gether a  committee  study  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  someway  to  clarify  a  mis- 
interpretation or  possibly  an  inaccurate 
representation  as  to  what  is  going  on 
about  allowing  licenses  to  exporters  in 
this  country  to  deal  with  Communist 
countries  in  the  so-called  unfree  world. 
Illustrationo  have  been  cited  here  and 
very  ably  so  as  to  what  has  been  trans- 
piring in  the  past  with  reference  to 
some  of  the  things  we  certainly  do  not 
understand. 

I  want  to  make  reference  to  the  so- 
called  Battle  Act,  if  I  may  be  allowed  a 
moment  to  do  so  to  point  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Battle  Act  for  those  who 
are  not  too  familiar  with  it. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  Battle  Act, 
after  going  into  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress, says  it  declares  it  to  be  "the  pur- 
p>ose  of  the  United  States  to  apply  an 
embargo  on  shipment  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion and  implements  of  war,  atomic  en- 
ergy materials,  petroleum,  transporta- 
tion materials  of  strategic  value  *  •  *• 
and  that  goes  right  straight  to  the  point 
the  gentleman  made  who  preceded  me 
with  reference  to  the  shipping  of  loco- 
motives to  Bulgaria  and  the  subsequent 
answer  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  in  the  long  run  that  would  cer- 
tainly enhance  the  war  effort  of  Bul- 
garia. But  to  continue,  the  Battle  Act 
says,  "and  items  of  primary  strategic 
significant  use  in  the  production  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war  to  any  nation  or  combination  of  na- 
tions threatening  the  security  of  the 
United  States  including  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Sociahst  Republics  and  all  coun- 
tries under  its  domination."  Nothing 
could  be  clearer  than  the  statement  con- 
tained in  the  Battle  Act  with  reference 
to  what  constitutes  that  type  of  mate- 
rial. 

Yet.  we  have  heard  pointed  out  on  the 
floor  today  that  we  are  shipping  ball 
bearings  and  ball  bearing  machinery  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  shipping  synthetic 
rubber  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  to  the  Soviet  Union.  No  one 
can  be  so  naive  as  to  think  that  ball 
bearings  and  machine  tools  that  bore 
automatically  many  cylinders  to  put  in 
V-8  engines  to  be  used  in  automotive 
equipment  and  synthetic  rubber  are  not 
going  to  enhance  the  war  effort  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  are  allowing  to  be 
shipped  aircraft  ground  and  mainte- 
nance equipment  and  electronic  equip- 
ment to  Czechoslovakia.  We  had  two 
boatloads  of  scrap  iron  departing  from 
New  Orleans  and  Houston  last  week  car- 
rying several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  scrap  iron  to  Yugoslavia. 

If  I  had  the  time,  I  would  make  refer- 
ences to  the  fact  that  some  exporters  in 
this  country  have  been  denied  licenses 
because  it  was  found  that  shipments  of 
materials  that  had  been  licensed  had 
been  transshipped  after  receipt  by  the 
countries  such  as  Yugoslavia  and  Czech- 
cslovakia  into  other  countries  definitely 
m  the  bowels  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 
These  things  happen  frequently.  The 
trading  with  the  enemy  on  items  that 
had  been  mentioned  here  today  does  not 
make  sense  to  those  of  us  who  want  to 
make  a  study  of  this  and  come  up  with 


recommendations  to  this  Congress.  Such 
recommendations  may  be  a  complete 
embargo  or  legislation  to  implement  the 
enforcement  of  the  Export  Control  Act 
and  specifically  the  technical  aspects 
of  the  Battle  Act.  We  will  also  inquire 
into  the  interpretation  of  what  consti- 
tutes strategic  material  and  who,  and  at 
what  departmental  level  policy  and  deci- 
sions are  made. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr  Speaker  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  would  like  at  the 
outset  to  thank  the  gentleman,  my  col- 
league from  North  Carolina,  for  his  out- 
standing work  in  bringing  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  front  for  the  consideration 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  think 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  diligence 
of  the  gentleman  in  preserving  our  Na- 
tion and  in  preserving  those  things  we 
know  to  be  worthy  of  presei-vation, 

I  am  wondering,  however,  on  readinc 
the  resolution,  getting  into  the  practical 
operation  of  the  committee,  where  we 
find  language  on  page  3  to  the  effect 
that  the  select  committee  proposed  to  be 
formed  would  have  the  ri^ht  to  subpena 
and  to  require  the  production  of  books, 
correspondence,  memorandum.^,  and  so 
forth.  What  would  be  the  source  or 
resting  place  of  such  items  that  would 
be  subpenaed?  Would  they  be  from 
private  business  organization.s,  the  Gov- 
ernment or  what? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  can  only  answer 
the  gentleman  by  saying  that  this  lan- 
guage from  line  7  down  through  the  end 
of  the  resolution  is  the  regular  foiTn  of 
select  committee  resolutions.  And.  if 
there  ai'e  necessary  documents,  papers, 
books,  and  records  to  come  before  the 
committee  from  even  private  exporter.s 
under  these  licensing  provisions.  I  think 
we  would  want  that  authority  if  it 
should  become  necessary'. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  raise  this  ques- 
tion in  order  to  express  my  own  hope 
that  if  and  when  the  select  committee 
commences  its  deliberations,  it  would 
not  be  found  that  the  executive  depart- 
ment would  use  the  executive  privilege 
to  prevent  the  committee  having  full 
access  to  any  records  on  these  important 
matters  which  may  be  now  resting  in 
the  various  executive  departments. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  will  answer  that  by 
saying  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
told  me  personally  that  the  records  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Export  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  are  open  and  available.  I  do 
not  anticipate  any  difficulty  there. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  sure  that  those 
of  us  who  know  our  distinguished  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  know  that  that 
would  be  typical  of  liis  reaction  where 

the  security  of  our  Nation  or  any  other 
worthwhile  purpose  was  involved. 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  Before  I  yield  any 
more,  I  would  like  to  clarify  an  impres- 
sion that  probably  has  been  sained  by 
some  who  have  been  thinking  about  this 
particular  resolution  as  we  have  been 
proceeding  here  today. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  has 
been  explained.  I  anticipate  that  if  I 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  committee, 
the  determination  of  policy  in  the  future 


will  be  the  sole  concern,  much  more  .so 
than  elaborating  upon  the  mistakes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  past.  The  mis- 
takes that  have  been  made  in  the  past 
have  brou.eht  into  focus  this  particular 
necessity.  It  cannot  be  overlooked.  The 
people  of  this  country  have  been  told 
many  stories,  editorially  and  otherwise, 
throughout  the  entire  breadth  and  width 
of  the  United  States.  The  correction  of 
those  impressions,  whether  they  have 
been  erroneous  or  not.  should  be  another 
function  of  this  committee,  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people 
what  IS  beinfi  done  now.  how  it  is  antici- 
pated that  they  will  be  corrected,  and 
try  to  a.ssisi  m  every  way  we  possibly  can 
this  administration  and  those  having  the 
awesome  duty  of  trying  to  make  these 
international  decisions:  in  trying  to 
come  up  Vvith  something;  that  is  at  least 
rational  and  understandable  to  the 
people  of  this  country  of  ours,  and  which 
may  serve  the  best  interest  of  our  Nation 
and  the  .security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB  Mr  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr  KITCHIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  LIPSCOMB  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  mtroducinj:  this  legis- 
lation. I  feel  confident,  as  he  has  stated 
during  this  debate,  that  if  he  has  any- 
thiny  to  do  with  the  procedures  which 
are  to  be  followed,  we  are  KOin;;  to  have 
a  meaninsful  investigation  of  this  act 
and  that  there  will  be  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  that  will  allow  us  to  get 
legislation  on  the  books  that  will  be  of 
great  value  for  the  welfare  and  the  se- 
curity of  our  Nation  and  the  free  world. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  for  following 
thiou.iih  with  this  resolution. 

Mr  KITCHIN  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  miuch 

Mr  PLYNT  Mr  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  KITCHIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr  FT.YNT.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  ticntleman  from  North  Caiolina  for 
his  diUgence  in  bringing  this  resolution 
to  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  would  like 
to  a.ssociate  myself  with  the  remarks  that 
he  has  just  made.  I  feel  that  the  in- 
vestigation which  this  resolution  envi- 
sions is  one  which  is  long  overdue. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  which 
will  be  carried  on  by  the  committee,  au- 
thorised by  its  adoption  and  passage, 
is  one  that  could  very  well  determine 
the  .security  of  the  United  States  of 
America  Again  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  action  in  bringing  this 
resolution   to   the   floor  of   the  House. 

Mr.  KITCHIN  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too.  would 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  and 
able  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  for 
bringing  this  timely  resolution  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  I  hope  there  will 
not  be  a  single  vote  against  it.  It  should 
be  adopted 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 
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Mr  EDMONI>SON  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KITCHIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  EDMONDSON  I  would  like  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  commending  the 
able  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr  KiTCHiN  I  for  the  authorship  of 
H  Res  403.  I  think  that  this  is  a  most 
worthwhile  undertaking,  and  certainly  I 
hope  that  the  committee  will  go  into 
the  entire  subject  matter  covered  by 
this  resolution  thoroughly  I  think  that 
you  have  some  points  in  here  on  which 
congressional  attention  has  long  been 
neglected,  and  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  performed  a  real  public  service  in 
making  possible  the  consideration  of  this 
resolution 

Mr  KITCHIN  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  MATHIAS  Mr  Speaker,  on 
August  30.  1961,  I  said  in  a  letter  to  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce — Con- 
GRESsION.^L  Record  August  30.  1961.  pace 
17633 — that  there  .seemed  to  be  no  for- 
eign policy  on  the  subject  of  the  exports 
to  Communist  countries.  To  date  I  have 
received  no  reply  contradicting  that 
conclusion. 

An  extensive  correspondence  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce  relative  to  the 
sale  of  subsidized  agricultural  products 
to  Russia  has  revealed  no  consistent  ex- 
port policy,  no  basic  principles  nor  any 
evidence  of  thinking  in  depth  which 
might  lead  to  such  policy  or  principles. 
Under  the  circumstances.  I  think  that 
the  study  proposed  by  this  resolution  is 
necessary  and  I  support  it  as  essential  in 
this  pha.se  of  our  struggle  with  the  in- 
ternational Communist  conspiracy. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wi.sconsin  Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  imperative  that  this  House 
i;a.ss  Hou.se  Re.'^olution  403  and  authorize 
an  investigation  by  a  committee  of  this 
House  of  the  trade  currently  being  car- 
ried on  with  Communist  countries.  The 
investigation  of  this  matter  is  long  over- 
due. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  a  change 
in  policy  is  al.so  long  overdue,  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  an  investigation  of  this 
natuie  will  produce  a  change  in  policy. 
It  is  preposterou.s  that  our  Government 
sliould  continue  to  permit  the  shipment 
of  goods  and  information  into  Commu- 
nist countries  which  cannot  help  but 
strengthen  the  Communi.st  economy  and 
be  of  material  aid  to  their  military 
might 

I  would  like  to  compliment  my  col- 
league from  California    'Mr    Lipscomb, 

for  the  great  amount  of  work  that  he  has 
done  on  this  subject  and  for  his  persist- 
ence in  pursuing  the  objectives  of  this 
resolution.  He  deserves  great  credit  for 
the  fact  that  this  resolution  is  before 
US  today. 

When  I  .say  that  action  to  investigate 
this  mattei'  is  long  overdue.  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  on  July  18  m 
a  formal  statement  of  policy  the  House 
Republican  policy  committee  called  for 
enactment  of  House  Resolution  170  in- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr  Lipscomb  1  which  resolution 
is  similar  to  the  resolution  now  before 
us.  As  part  of  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  statement  of  policy  adopted  by  the 
House  Republican  policy  committee  on 
July  18. 


STATF.Mt.NT    OF     POLICY 

The  House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
\iewE  with  extreme  concern  the  lowering 
of  bars  on  trade  with  Soviet  Russia  and  other 
Iron  Curtain  counines.  and  urge  enactment 
of  House  Resolution  170.  now  pending  before 
the  House  Rules  Committee,  which  would 
direct  and  authorize  a  full  and  complete 
study  of  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  and 
it«  relationship  to  the  Battle  Act  and  the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act. 

!  The  Conimerce  Department  earlier  thit, 
year  reissued  an  export  license  authorizing 
shipment  of  precision  ball  bearing  manufac- 
turing grinding  machines  to  the  Soviet 
Union  This  action  was  reversed  only  after 
the  exertion  of  the  strongest  congressional 
and  public  protest. 

2  In  late  June  the  Commerce  Department 
lowered  the  bars  on  agricultural  trade  with 
Russia  and  its  satellite  nations  by  authoriz- 
ing sales  of  U.S  Government-owned  farm 
;  urpluses  and  commodities  subsidized  for  ex- 
port. The  next  day.  Soviet  Premier  Khru- 
shchev admitted  that  food  shortages  were 
sweeping  Russia  to  an  extent  that  horse  meat 
hr-.d  become  a  near-staple  food. 

3  The  Department  of  E>efense  recently 
reversed  its  firm  positlcn  on  sales  of  strategic 
American  precision  tools  and  automatic  ma- 
chinery to  tiie  Soviet  Union  only  90  days 
after  the  Pentagon  went  on  record  with  a 
stiitement  to  the  efTect  that  this  o\er  $6  mil- 
lion worth  of  equipment  might  help  the  So- 
viet.: wage  War. 

4  Recent  shipments  of  scrap  metal  from 
Michigan  alone  to  Yugoslavia  reached  a  vol- 
ume ol  6.250  tons  in  1  week,  thus  heljiing 
Tito's  military  and  economic  warfare  ca- 
pabilities 

5  A  need  exists  for  determining  which 
articles,  supplies  and  technical  data  tliall 
be  controlled,  particularly  to  the  foreign 
countries  comprising  the  Slno-Soviet  bloc 
It  is  a  disturbing  prospect  when  our  admin- 
istration weakens  rather  than  strengthens 
the  will  of  Congress  and  the  security  of  the 
American  people  and  the  free  world  by  such 
rash  actions 

6  In  this  time  of  tension  and  reappraiisal 
of  our  defense  posture  accompanied  by  enor- 
mous expense  to  meet  the  Soviet  threat  we 
inust  exercise  extreme  care  to  avoid  helping 
to  contribute  to  Soviet  war  capabilities 
Economic  gain  such  as  might  accrue  from 
the  sale  of  machines  and  agricultural  com- 
modities is  of  little  significance  when  weighed 
against  our  national  security  Congress 
must  look  Into  this  matter  thoroughly  so 
that  we  will  not  aid  the  Soviets  to  achieve 
their  goal  of  world  domination 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  transactions  which  have 
come  to  light  in  recent  weeks  revealing 
some  startlmc  aspect.s  of  our  trade  re- 
lationships with  the  Communist  coun- 
tries. I  think   the  very  least  we  can  do 

IS  .subject  these  relationships  to  a  hard 
and  serious  evaluation  by  the  Congress. 
I  therefore  urge  passage  of  House  Reso- 
lution 403. 

A  number  of  interesting  transactions 
have  been  brought  to  light  today.  All 
bear  repeatinp     Here  are  but  a  few: 

During  April.  May.  and  June  of  this 
year  American  exporters  obtained  li- 
censes to  ship  ball  bearings.  sjTithetic 
rubber,  vehicles,  and  vehicle  parts  to 
Czechoslovakia;  cold-rolled  carbon  steel 
sheets  to  East  Germany :  ball  bearings, 
electric  motors,  vehicles  and  parts,  tires, 
and  power  transmission  devices  to  Ru- 
mania: and  carbon  black,  synthetic  rub- 
ber, radiation  equipment,  ball  and  roller 
bearings,  compressors,  construction 
equipment,  electric  motors,  vehicle  parts. 


piston  engines,  tires,  trucks,  electronics 
equipment,  and  carbon  steel  condenser 
tubing  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  August  3  and  4  we  licensed  for  ex- 
port to  the  Soviet  Union  machine  cutting 
tools  and  parus.  pipe  valves,  power  trans- 
mission systems  ball  bearings,  automo- 
tive replacement  parts,  and  electrical 
machinery  parts:  on  August  7.  railway 
tran;^portation  equipment  to  Bulgaria; 
August  8  iron  and  steel  products  to  the 
Soviet  Union:  August  9,  synthetic  rub- 
ber to  Hungary.  Czechoslovakia.  Ru- 
mania. Poland,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

Althoueh  exports  to  Communist  coun- 
ti  ics  have  tapered  ofT  in  recent  days, 
cause  for  concern  is  still  present.  I  feel 
that  too  much  is  at  stake  to  continue  to 
allow  the  present  degree  of  flexibility  in 
the  administration  of  this  sensitive  area 
in  our  export  laws  There  is  certainly 
ample  room  to  take  .<;trong  i.ssue  with 
the  administrators  of  our  export  laws 
over  the  strategic  value  of  most  of  the 
Items  that  I  have  mentioned.  The  Con- 
gress needs  to  establish  more  stringent 
and  effective  guidelines  for  the  applica- 
tion of  security  export  controls  I  think 
this  resolution  will  do  much  by  way  of 
providing  the  necessary  guidance. 

Of  particular  importance  in  this  res- 
olution is  the  directive  that  the  commit- 
tee shall  study  the  interrelationship  be- 
tween the  Export  Control  Act.  the  Battle 
Act  and  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  A  definitive  study  of  this  interrela- 
tionship is  long  overdue. 

As  I  have  stated.  I  think  it  is  our  duty 
to  eslabli.sh  this  committee  and  go  into 
the  sub.iect  of  our  trade  relationships 
with  the  Communist  countries  thor- 
oughly. Events  of  recent  weeks  have 
given  rise  to  much  concern  over  our 
trade  policies.  The  committee  estab- 
lished by  this  resolution  will  do  a  great 
deal  to  alleviate  that  concern. 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution  403 
to  authorize  an  investigation  into  the 
administration,  operation,  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949 
with  .special  emphasis  on  our  trade  poli- 
cies with  the  Communist  bloc. 

I  am  happy  to  have  sponsored  a  simi- 
lar resolution,  as  I  am  convinced  that 
a  close,  careful,  thorough  look  at  the 
exports  we  have  been  sending  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  is  of  great  importance  to 
us  at  this  time. 

The  crux  of  communism  might  very 
well  be  termed  economics.  We  in  Con- 
gress have  economic  weapons  short  of 
war  we  can  use  against  Khrushchev  if 
we  will  but  use  them. 

We  have  import  and  export  controls, 
for  instance  We  have  trade  sanctions. 
We  can  persuade  our  friends  around  the 

world     to     invoke     economic     sanctions 
through  our  own  example. 

We  can  demonstrate  firmly,  decisively, 
and  convincingly  that  our  brave  words 
are  not  just  words:  that  our  words  have 
substance,  scope,  and  resolution  behind 
them.  We  can  translate  these  words 
into  policies  which  will  hurt  Russia  and 
her  satellites,  just  as  Russia  is  attempt- 
ing to  hurt  us  through  its  barbed  wire 
and  brick  blockades,  its  sealing  off  of 
East  Berhn  behind   the  deadly  curtain 
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of  monotony  and  futility,  and  its  suicidal 
policy  of  nuclear  blackmail. 

So  far,  our  Federal  Government  has 
shown  a  marked  reluctance  to  employ 
economic  sanctions,  the  weapons  of  deeds 
as  well  as  words,  against  the  threats  of 
Khrushchev.  We  have  moved  extra 
troops  into  West  Berlin,  to  be  sure.  We 
have  sent  strongly  worded  diplomatic 
notes  to  the  Kremlin. 

But  if  we  are  to  convince  Khrushchev 
of  our  resolution,  we  must  speak  louder 
than  with  words.  We  must  speak  with 
actions  which  will  leave  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  anyone  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  fed  up  with  being 
pushed  around,  disgusted  with  the  lies, 
the  threats,  the  complete  disregard  for 
human  beings  which  has  been  demon- 
strated to  the  world  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Kremlin. 

How  can  we  demonstrate  our  de- 
termination and  our  resolution,  short  of 
an  armed  conflict?  We  can  do  it  with 
economic  sanctions,  with  boycotts  and 
with  actions  on  the  economic  front 
which  will  touch  a  tender  spot  in  every 
Communist  heart. 

We  have  had  far  too  many  indica- 
tions from  the  various  departments  in 
this  administration  that  quite  often  the 
right  hand  does  not  know  what  the  left 
hand  is  doing  as  far  as  this  economic 
warfare  is  concerned. 

At  the  height  of  our  crisis  over  Berlin, 
at  a  time  when  our  President  was  asking 
the  citizens  of  our  Nation  to  stand  firm, 
to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  during  the  dan- 
gerous days  ahead,  at  a  time  when 
Khrushchev  was  indulging  in  his  great 
blustering  campaign,  we  find  the  Com- 
merce Department  issuing  an  order  to 
permit  the  sale  of  subsidized  farm  goods 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  to  Czechoslovakia, 
to  Rumania,  to  Hungary.  The  American 
ta.xpayer  was  asked  to  pay  some  65  cents 
for  every  bushel  of  wheat  sent  to  Rus- 
sia. 

The  reason  for  this  Commerce  De- 
partment directive  was  because  someone, 
somewhere,  in  one  of  the  various  de- 
partments of  our  Federal  Government, 
decided  that  food  is  not  of  strategic  im- 
portance to  the  Russians,  that  Napoleon's 
sage  cdvice  that  an  army  travels  on  its 
stomach  was  somehow  outdated  by  a 
new  supersoldier  who  never  gets  hungry. 

If  the  officials  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment, our  Commerce  Department,  and 
our  Agriculture  Department  had  only 
thought  for  1  minute  of  the  implica- 
tions of  this  order,  they  would  never 
have  issued  it. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  ultimate  had 
happened.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  Rus- 
sians decided  to  attack  us  with  nuclear 
weapons.  Do  you  suppose  for  1  minute 
that  they  would  launch  an  attack  with- 
out at  least  a  year's  supply  of  food  on 
hand  for  their  survivors  from  our  own 
retaliatory  forces? 

We  know  that  fallout  and  radiation 
would  affect  almost  every  kernel  of 
standing  grain  in  the  Soviet  Union,  just 
as  it  would  our  own.  We  know  that 
fallout  would  kill  cattle,  sheep  and  fowl, 
or  make  them  inedible. 

So  what  does  Russia  need  to  laimch 
a  war?  She  needs  missiles.  She  needs 
atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs.  And  she 
needs  food,  preferably  grains  and  other 


foods  which  can  be  stored  for  long 
periods  underground  or  in  covered  silos 
where  they  will  not  be  affected  seriously 
by  fallout. 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  deter- 
mine, Russia  is  not  wanting  in  missiles 
or  hydrogen  warheads.  But  Russia  is 
lacking  in  adequate  stores  of  food  be- 
cause the  great  failure  of  the  Communist 
system  has  been  ttie  failure  to  produce 
enough  to  feed  its  people.  In  a  touch 
of  generosity  which  perhaps  knows  no 
precedent  since  the  sale  of  our  scrap 
iron  to  the  Japanese  so  that  bullets  and 
bombs  could  be  made  to  blast  us  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  our  Federal  Government  wants 
the  American  taxpayer  to  foot  part  of 
the  bill  for  sending  food  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  amended  the 
farm  bill  to  express  its  displea.sure  over 
this  turn  of  events.  But  so  far.  the  Com- 
merce Department  has  not  rescinded  its 
directive,  although  our  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  taken  what  has  been 
called  a  'somewhat  harder"  line  In  the 
approval  of  export  licenses. 

Further,  our  Secretary  of  Commerce 
took  issue  with  what  he  labeled  a  "mis- 
leading statement"  which  said  that  ex- 
port licensing  for  Iron  Curtain  countries 
jumped  800  percent  in  the  3  weeks  fol- 
lowing President  Kennedy's  nationwide 
speech  warning  of  the  dangers  we  face 
from  Soviet  aggression  in  Berlin.  He 
said  that  800  percent  was  not  the  correct 
figure.  The  increase  was  only  400  per- 
cent, which  I  am  sure  most  Members  of 
Congress  will  agree  is  about  400  percent 
too  high. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  com- 
pletely turned  around  the  words  of  our 
former  great  President,  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Instead  of  speaking  softly 
and  carrying  a  bm  stick,  we  are  now- 
speaking  loudly  and  handing  out  pallia- 
tives to  our  enemies  from  the  pockets 
of  our  taxpayers.  Wc  need  complete  di- 
plomacy, backed  up  by  action.  This  is 
no  parlor  game.    It  is  for  keeps. 

Adoption  of  this  resolution  can  well 
give  us  this  action.  It  can  lead  to  the 
economic  weapons  we  need  to  keep  the 
Kremlin  off  balance,  to  regain  some  of 
the  offensive  we  have  lost  in  recent 
months.  If  communism  preaches  the 
doctrine  that  the  all-powerful  forces  of 
economics  are  on  their  side,  let  us  meet 
this  challenge  and  defeat  it.  Let  u.<? 
drown  the  Communists  in  their  own  eco- 
nomic pattern  which  is  strangling  the 
freedom  and  growth  of  its  own  people. 
Let  us  show  Khrushchev  that  Conaress. 
at  least,  is  aware  of  the  extent  of  his 
challenge  and  knows  how  to  meet  it 

Let  us  modernize  and  streamline  our 
economic  weapons  so  that  they  caxi  bet- 
ter help  our  friends  and  punish  our  ene- 
mies who  are  dedicated  to  our  destruc- 
tion. 

Congress  has  the  power  under  this 
resolution  to  plan  this  offensive,  to  make 
the  recommendations  necessary  to  our 
survival,  and  then  to  act  on  them. 

So  far.  the  war  being  waged  against 
us  has  been  one  of  few  bullets  and 
bombs,  and  many  words,  coupled  with 
economic  actions  designed  to  embarrass 
us  and  knock  us  off  balance. 

Let  us  stop  sending  ball  bearings,  ma- 
chinery,   cutting    tools,    and     aircraft 


equipment  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Let 
us  realize  that  food  is  a  weapon  as  im- 
portant as  guns  or  bombs.  Let  us  face 
up  to  the  battle  before  us  and  win  it. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  90.  noes  1. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

OE.VERAL     LEAVE     TO     EXTEND 

Mr  COLMER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  this  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPE.'XKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  Hou.se  that  on  the  following  dates 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  September  1,  1961: 

H  R.  7809.  An  act  to  Improve  the  active 
duty  promotion  opportunity  of  Air  Force 
ofllcers  from  the  grade  of  major  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel 

On  September  5,  1961 

H  R  8922  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  increase  by  $20  million  the 
amount  available  for  regular  business  loans 
tiiereunder:   and 

HJ  Res.  438  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  so  as 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Securities  and 
Exch;inge  Commission  to  conduct  a  study 
and  Investigation  of  the  adequacy,  for  the 
protection  of  Investors,  of  the  rules  of  na- 
tloniil  securities  exchanges  and  national  se- 
cuntie.";  associations. 

On  September  6.  1961  : 

H  R  29  An  net  to  amend  section  216(b) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as 
amended,  to  permit  the  appointment  of  US. 
nationals  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy: 

H  R.  44  An  act  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $150,000  for  use  toward  the  con- 
siruction  of  a  US    Pacific  War  Memorial; 

H  R  1022.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustm.ent  Act  of  1938  to  provide  for 
lease  and  transfer  of  tobacco  acre.tge  allot- 
ments; 

H  R  1794  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  situated  in  Hawaii  to  the 
St-xte  of  Hawaii; 

H.R.2898  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phos- 
phate Interests  of  the  United  States  in  lands 
located  in  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record 
owners  of  the  surface  thereof; 

H  R  3526.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phos- 
phate interests  of  the  United  States  In  land.s 
located  in  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  record 
owners  of  the  surface  thereof; 

H.R.  3596.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  to 
Purvis  C  Vlckers,  Robert  I.  Vlckers,  and 
Joseph  M.  Vlckers,  a  copartnership  doing 
buslne.ss  as  Vlckers  Bros  ; 

H.R.  5179.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
US    Display  Corp  ; 
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H  R  5235  An  act  to  authorize  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  the  V^'arm  Springs  Res- 
ervation of  Oregon  to  acquire  land  within 
the  boundaries  of  their  reservation. 

H  R  5964  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  a  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Potawatoml  Nation  of  Indians,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H  R  6102  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phos- 
phate interests  of  the  United  States  In  lands 
located  in  Highlands  County  in  the  State 
of  Florida  to  the  record  owners  of  the  sur- 
face thereof; 

H  R  6244  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
members  and  former  members  of  the  uni- 
formed serN  Ices  erroneously  in  receipt  of 
family  separation  allowances, 

H  R  6453  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earl 
Gupton:   and 

H.R  8599  An  act  to  amend  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  the  Euratom  Cooperation  Act 
of  1958,  and  for  other  purposes. 


FURTHER  MES.'^AGE  FROM  THE 

SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate,  by 
Mr.  McOown.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed, 
with  an  amendment  m  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested,  a 
bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title. 

H  R  8762  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Bus- 
iness Act  to  Increase  the  amount  available 
for  regular  business  loans  thereunder 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Hou.^es  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Robertson,  Mr  Sp.^RKMA^•.  Mr 
Douglas.  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr  Long  of 
Mi.s.soun.  Mrs  Neuberger.  Mr  Beall.  Mr 
Bennett.  Mr.  Javits.  and  Mr.  Tower  to 
be  tlie  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


RESIGNATION  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
THADDEUS  M  MACHROWICZ  A.< 
A  MEMBER   OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation which  wa,s  read  by  the  Clerk: 

Congress    of   the    Unitkd    States. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington.   DC  .   September   6.   1961 
Hon.  Sam  Raybvrn, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wash  mgton.  D  C 

My  Dear  Mr  Speaker  I  beg  leave  to  in- 
form you  that  I  have  this  day  transmitted 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Slate  of  Michigan 
my  resignation  as  a  Representative  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the  First 
District  of  Michigan,  effective  September  18. 
1961. 

Yours  respectfully. 

THADDEUS    M     MaCHROWICZ. 

Mcrrxber  of  Congress. 


amendments  thereto,  and  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  amendments 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  COAST  AND  GEODETIC 
SURVEY  COMMISSIONED  OFFI- 
CERS ACT  OF  1948 

Mr.  BONNER  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  'S.  685*  to  amend 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Commis- 
sioned OflBcers  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
and    for    other    purposes,    with    House 


AMENDMENTS    TO    MERCHANT    MA- 
RINE ACT  OF  1936 

Mr  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  'HR.  6309'  to 
amend  title  VI  of  tlie  Mc;-chant  Marine 
Act,  1936.  as  amended,  in  order  to  in- 
crease certain  limitations  in  payments 
on  account  of  operating-difTerential  sub- 
sidy under  such  title,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  "That  the  third  sentence  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  section  603(ci  of  sucli  Act 
as  amended  (46  U  S  C.  1173),  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows  EfTective  on  and  after 
July  1.  1962.  such  payments  on  account  shall 
In  no  case  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
amoiint  estimated  to  have  accrued  on  ac- 
count of  such  subsidy  except  that,  with 
respect  to  that  part  of  the  subsidy  relating 
to  any  particular  voyage,  an  additional  5 
per  centtim  may  be  paid  to  the  contractor 
after  si"'h  contractor's  audit  of  the  voyage 
account  for  such  voyage  has  been  completed 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  verified 
the  correctn^-.s  of  the  same.'  " 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
m 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


new  and  advanced  ship  design  machinery  and 
equipment',  and 

■  1  B  I  Amounts  (  1  I  for  the  purchase  of  car- 
go containers,  delivered  aft«r  June  30,  1959, 
of  a  type  approved  by  the  Administrator  for 
use  In  connection  with  any  of  the  contrac- 
tor's subsidized  vessels,  (2)  for  the  payment 
of  tlie  principal  of  any  indebtedness  incurred 
for  such  containers,  or  i3i  to  reimburse  the 
contractor's  general  funds  for  expenditures 
for  such  purchases  or  payments  Such  car- 
go containers  to  the  extent  paid  for  out  of 
the  capital  reserve  fund  shall  be  treated  as 
vessels  for  the  purpose  of  deposits  and  with- 
drawals from  the  capital  reserve  fund  under 
this  section  607.  and  the  regulatioi.s  and 
closing  agreements  relating  thereto,  except 
that  the  depreciation  on  such  cargo  con- 
tainers shall  be  based  upon  the  life  expec- 
tancy used  for  such  containers  in  the  deter- 
mination of  "net  earnings"  under  paragraph 
(did  I    of  this  section  607'" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  ;he  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  wa.=:  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  recoiisider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION  607' b> 
OF  THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT, 
1936 

Mr  BONNER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R  6974'  to 
amend  section  607' b>  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  as  amended,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert:  "TTiat  the  last  sentence  of  section 
607(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936 
(46  US  C.  11771  b)  )  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following :  'and  may  also  pay  from 
such  fund,  with  such  consent  and  upon  terms 
and  conditions  which  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  by  regulation  prescribe  to  give 
priority  to  the  foregoing  purposes  of  the 
fund  I  and  with  respect  to  any  transfer  of 
funds  from  the  special  reserve  fund,  to  give 
priority  to  the  purposes  of  that  fvindi  and  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  (Ai 
amounts  contribvited  toward  research,  de- 
velopment, and  design  expenses  incident  to 


CONSTRUCTION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
OF  AMERICAN  -  FLAG  VESSELS 
BUILT   IN  AMERICAN   SHIPYARDS 

Mr.  BONNER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  'H.R  6732'  an 
act  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936.  as  amended,  to  encouraee  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  American- 
flay  vessels  built  in  American  shipyards, 
with  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur   m   the  Senate   amendment 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows; 

Strike   out  all   alter  the  enacting   clause 

and  insert:  "That  section  901  (bi  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended  1 46 
U.S.C  1241  I  .  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  'For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  privately 
owned  United  States-flag  commercial  ves- 
sels "  shall  not  be  deemed  to  include  any 
vessel  which,  subsequent  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  amendment,  shall  have  been 
either  (ai  built  outside  the  Uiilted  States, 
(b)  rebuilt  outside  the  United  States,  or 
(Ci  documented  under  any  foreign  registry 
until  such  \essel  shall  have  been  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for  a 
period  of  three  years:  Provided .  however. 
That  the  provisions  of  this  amendment  shall 
not  apply  where.  (1  i  prior  to  the  enactme'-t 
of  this  amendment,  the  owner  of  a  vessel, 
or  contractor  for  the  purchase  of  a  vessel, 
originally  constructed  in  the  United  States 
and  rebuilt  abroad  or  contracted  to  be  re- 
built abroad,  has  notified  the  Maritime 
Administration  in  writing  of  its  intent  to 
doctiment  such  vessel  under  United  S'atos 
registration,  and  such  vessel  is  so  docu- 
mented on  its  first  arrival  at  a  United  States 
port  not  later  than  one  year  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  ameiid- 
ment.  or  (2)  where,  prior  tx.i  the  enactment  uf 
this  amendment,  the  owner  of  a  \csse'.  undfr 
Unit.ed  States  registry  has  made  a  contract 
for  the  rebuilding  abroad  of  such  vessel  and 
has  notified  the  Maritime  Administration  of 
such  contract,  and  svich  rebuilding  is  com- 
pleted and  such  vessel  is  thereafter  docu- 
mented under  United  States  registry  on  its 
first  arrival  at  a  United  States  port  not  later 
than  one  year  svibseqiient  to  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  amendment    " 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ROLLCALL  VOTES 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew 
my  request  that  any  rollcall  votes  on 
final  passage,  motions  to  recommit  or 
amendments  in  order  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  next  may  be  put  over  until 
Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBPENA  AND  INVESTIGATIVE  AU- 
THORITY FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUM- 
BIA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  call  up  House  Resolution  399,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
subcommittee.  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
conduct  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
and  study  of  the  following : 

(1)  The  organization,  management,  oper- 
ation, and  administration  of  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and 

(2)  The  organization,  management,  oper- 
ation, and  administration  of  any  Independ- 
ent agency  or  Instrumentality  of  govern- 
ment operating  solely  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  or  subcommittee  is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  United  States,  Including  any  Common- 
wealth or  possession  thereof,  whether  the 
House  Is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  axl- 
Journed,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to  re- 
quire, by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  It  deems  necessary;  except 
that  neither  the  committee  nor  any  sub- 
committee thereof  may  sit  while  the  House 
is  meeting  unl&ss  special  leave  to  sit  shall 
have  been  obtained  from  the  House.  Sub- 
penas  may  be  issued  under  the  signature  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  designated  by  him,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such    chairman   or   member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  Hovise 
as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  present 
Congress  the  results  of  its  investigation  and 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  It  deems  advisable.  Any  such  report 
which  Is  made  when  the  House  Is  not  In  ses- 
sion shall  be  nied  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  is  the  usual  resolution  author- 
izing the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  conduct  investigations  and 
to  subpena  witnesses. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, we  on  this  side  agree  with  the  reso- 
lution. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

l| 

MILITARY   CONSTRUCTION    APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1962 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conferees 
on  the  bill,  H.R.  8302,  the  Military  Con- 
struction Appropriation  Act  of  1962.  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  con- 
ference report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Abernethy).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California?  , 

There  was  no  objection.  Ij 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  188  having  to  do  with  H.R. 
9000  under  date  of  September  6,  I  was 
engaged  on  official  business  in  a  con- 
ference. Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 


PEACE  CORPS 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  la  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South   Carolina?  : 

There  was  no  objection.  || 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speakei",  in  my  13 
years  in  the  Congres.s.  no  proposal  com- 
ing before  this  body  is  wrought  with 
more  potential  danger  to  the  prestige 
of  the  United  States  and  freedom  aiound 
the  world  than  the  establishment  of  a 
Peace  Corps  as  provided  for  in  H.R.  7500. 
The  same  applies  to  the  Peace  Corps  as 
presently  being  established  by  Executive 
order.  This  proposal  would  send  nov- 
ices and  amateurs  to  perform  the  most 
delicate  human  relationship  known  to 
man,  A  Peace  Corps  man  sent  to  per- 
form any  task  in  a  .<:o-callpd  undeveloped 
country  must  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  traditions,  superstitions,  re- 
ligion, history,  language,  culture,  philos- 
ophy, politics,  and  psychology  of  the 
people. 

Likewise,  the  Peace  Corps  man  should 
be  a  thorough  student  of  the  history: 
Constitution;  culture;  politics:  govern- 
ment, local,  State,  and  National;  eco- 
nomics; and  so  forth,  of  the  United 
States.  He  not  only  should  be  familiar 
with  U.S.  history  and  representative  gov- 
ernment, but  must  be  able  to  explain 
effectively  our  system   as  compared   to 


others.  In  this  age  of  salesmanship  and 
public  relations,  he  should  be  an  exp>ert 
in  this  field  and  must  have  a  thorough 
understanding  of  human  nature.  This 
is  a  job  for  professionals  with  a  mini- 
mum, at  least,  of  5  years  of  preparation 
and  study,  then  a  period  of  apprentice- 
ship under  the  watchful  guidance  of  an 
experienced  professional. 

Before  our  extension  service  repre- 
sentatives go  out  into  the  field  in  a 
highly  developed  country  like  our  own, 
they  have  years  of  thorough  training  and 
then  work  years  under  experienced  ex- 
tension leaders.  Likewise,  our  mis- 
sionaries have  years  of  thorough  train- 
ing and   indoctrination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  too  many  or- 
ganizations now  operating  in  foreign 
nations.  To  make  our  present  program 
effective,  we  need  to  consolidate  and  co- 
ordinate our  efforts  rather  than  create 
new    organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  people  going  into 
the  Peace  Corps  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  patriotism,  enthusiasm,  and 
ideali-sm.  However,  the  cold  war  is  a 
ruthless  death  struggle  with  a  highly 
skilled  professional  enemy.  We  cannot 
jeopardize  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  with  inadequately  tramed  and 
inadequately  indoctrinated  personnel. 
The  times  require  professionals  rather 
than  idealistic  novices.  The  stakes  are 
too  hich. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  must  reject  this  legis- 
lation entirely  as  duplication  of  existing 
effort  and  a  feeble,  ill-conceived  attempt 
of  novices  to  halt  the  onward  march  of 
professional   Communist  agitators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  bill  passes,  the 
Peace  Corps  will  expand  into  a  gigantic, 
international  bureaucracy  bleeding  the 
U.S.  taxpayers  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  annually.  It  will  destroy  our 
remaining  prestige  abroad  and  accele- 
rate the  onward  march  of  socialism 
throughout    the    world. 


EXTENSION       OF       MULTIPLE       USE 
PRINCIPLES  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  three  of  my  colleagues  today  I  have 
introduced  propo.sed  legislation  that  will 
extend  to  the  public  lands  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, through  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  the  principles  of  multiple 
use  and  sustained  yield  management 
established  by  Congress  as  the  policy  for 
the  administration  of  national  forest 
lands  under  the  act  of  June  12  1960  <74 
Stat.  215), 

Members  will  recall  that  last  year  I 
expre.s.sed  some  apprehension  that  the 
adoption  of  a  multiple  use  principle  con- 
cerning national  forest  lands  might  infer 
that  other  Federal  lands  should  be  man- 
aged under  a  policy  of  "single  use." 
Shortly  after  the  present  administration 
took  oflRce  the  President  in  his  February 
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23.  1961,  message  on  natural  resources, 
made  it  clear  that  it  was  the  Executive's 
program  to  manage  the  vacant,  unap- 
propriated or  unreserved  public  domain 
lands  under  a  system  referred  to  as  "bal- 
anced usage." 

Those  of  us  who  seek  to  resolve  con- 
flicting interests  have  been  advocating 
a  balanced  or  a  multiple-use  policy.  I 
think  that  Congress  should  adopt  such  a 
policy  and  assure  that  new  administra- 
tors will  not  Introduce  new  restrictions 
without  congressional  sanction. 

The  proposed  legislation  that  we  have 
introduced  would  express  the  congres- 
sional policy  of  applying  the  multiple-use 
and  sustained-yield  management  prin- 
ciples adopted  in  connection  with  the 
national  forests  to  be  extended  to  public 
lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  The  bill 
for  the  first  time  also  gives  recognition 
to  these  lands  as  a  "national  land  re- 
serve." This  terminology  has  come  into 
use  since  the  President's  message  on 
natural  resources  wherein  he  referred 
to  the  477  million  acres  of  vacant,  un- 
appropriated and  unreserved  public  do- 
main lands  as  "a  vital  national  reserve 
that  should  be  devoted  to  productive  use 
now  and  maintained  for  future 
generations." 

I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  will  ob- 
tain views  and  comments  of  interested 
agencies  and  parties  on  this  proposed 
legislation  before  Congress  reconvenes  in 
January  and  that  we  will  be  able  to  act 
on  this  legislation  early  in  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress. 


A  VIEW  OF  U.S.    POLICY  IN  AFRICA 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Arnold 
Rivkin.  of  the  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technolof,^y.  recently  pave  an  address  at 
the  University  of  London  on  "U.S.  Policy 
in  Africa." 

Dr  Rivkin  i.s  research  as.«;ociate  in  po- 
litical economy  and  director  of  the 
African  economic  and  political  develop- 
ment project  at  the  Centre  for  Interna- 
tional Studies.  He  has  acted  as  consult- 
ant to  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  Ford  Foundation,  and 
the  President's  Committee  To  Study  the 
U.S,  Military  Assistance  Program.  Be- 
fore joining  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Dr.  Rivkin  was  associated 
with  ICA,  and  as  assistant  general  coun- 
sel of  the  European  headquarters  of  the 
Marshall  plan  in  Paris  was  responsible 
for  the  legal  aspects  of  US.  aid  flowing  to 
Africa.  Over  the  past  10  years.  Dr. 
Rivkin  has  visited  most  African  coun- 
tries. 

Because  Dr.  Rivkin's  address  is  one  of 
the  clearest  delineations  of  our  African 
policy.  I  wish  to  include  it : 

In  order  to  put  into  proper  perspective  the 
developing  policies  of  the  United  States  to- 


ward Africa,  It  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
nature  of  the  national  interest  underlyling 
ail  D.S.  policy  toward  new  states  and  the 
underdeveloped  world  generally.  Once  this 
1«  done  the  nature,  the  Interrelationship, 
and  the  likely  direction  of  evolving  U.S. 
policies  In  Africa  becomes  di&cernlble. 

However,  before  proceeding  to  a  statement 
of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  U.S.  national 
Interest,  I  think  It  might  be  useful  to  offer 
one  general  observation  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion. The  UJS.  Interest  in  facilitating  the 
orderly  achievement  by  dependent  territories 
of  political  Independence  and  self-sustaining 
economic  growtii  derives  from  two  strands 
which  are  and  have  long  been  Intertwined  in 
American  thinking.  The  first  strand,  the 
concept  of  the  U.S.  national  Interest  with 
respect  to  the  large  galaxy  of  new  states  and 
the  underdeveloped  world  generally,  coin- 
cides in  broad  outline  with  the  national  In- 
terests of  these  new  states  and  the  under- 
developed countries  of  the  world.  It  is  dis- 
cussed at  length  below.  The  second  strand 
is  philosophical,  deriving  from  American 
ethical  values  of  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
comity  of  nations  which  first  found  expres- 
sion In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  In 
1776  and  time  and  again  thereafter  In  Amer- 
ican state  papers.  In  this  century  they  have 
found  expression  In  Woodrow  Wilson's  14 
points,  in  Franklin  Roosevelt's  four  freedoms, 
in  Harry  Truman's  Marshall  plan  and  point 
4  program,  and  again  In  President  Kennedy's 
inaugural  address;  "To  those  people  In  the 
huts  and  villages  of  half  the  globe  struggling 
to  break  the  bonds  of  mass  misery,  we  pledge 
(lur  best  efforts  to  help  them  help  them- 
selves for  whatever  period  Is  required — not 
because  the  Communists  may  be  doing  It, 
not  because  we  seek  their  votes,  but  because 
it  is  right" 

Even  more  recently.  In  supporting  the  res- 
olution before  the  Security  Council  calling 
for  a  U.N.  investigation  of  conditions  In 
Angola,  the  American  representative,  Adlal 
Stevenson,  quoted  with  quiet  eloquence  the 
memorable  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson : 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  In- 
alienable rights." 

The  Liberian  delegate  to  the  Security 
Council  said  Ambassador  Stevenson's  words 
would  reverberate  throughout  Africa  and 
through  the  world.  In  fact,  the  words  and 
the  ideas  they  convey  have  been  reverberat- 
ing throughout  the  world  since  their  birth 
in  the  American  Revolution  of  1776.  Am- 
bassador Stevenson  speaking  for  the  new 
American  administration  has  given  notice  to 
the  world  in  the  debate  on  the  Angola  reso- 
lution that  the  United  States  Intends  to 
adhere  to  its  philosophical  heritage  with 
renewed  vigor  in  International  affairs  as 
well  as  at  home. 

I 

The  U.S.  national  Interest  In  the  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world  Is  viewed  as 
tripartite  and  triangular 

First,  it  Is  clearly  In  the  U.S.  national  In- 
terest to  facilitate  the  peaceful  evolution  of 
indepvendent  states  with  the  capacity  for  or- 
derly political,  economic,  and  social  growth 
without  recourse  to  violence  and  with  a 
potential  for  developing  viable  economics 
and  free  Institutions.  Every  independent 
state  that  emerges  in  this  image  or  tends  to 
approximate  this  Image  strengthens  the  kind 
of  world  environment  in  which  open  and 
democratic  societies  can  flourish.  This  con- 
cept of  the  U.S.  national  interest  naturally 
centers  attention  on  Africa  and  on  the 
policies  which  the  Un'.ted  States  has  been 
evolving  with  regard  to  the  development  of 
new  states  in  Africa. 

Second,  it  is  clearly  In  the  U.S.  national  In- 
terest to  facilitate  orderly,  peaceful  and  ra- 
tional accommodation  of  the  dccloping  in- 
terests and  aspirations  of  the  underdeveloped 
areas   of    the    world    with   the   changing   In- 


terests and  aspirations  of  the  relevant  Eu- 
ropean metropolitan  countries  (e.g.,  the 
transformation  of  the  British  and  French 
Empires  respectively  into  the  Common- 
wealth and  Community)  and  with  the  devel- 
oping Intereeta  and  aspUatlons  of  the  free 
world  generally.  Such  orderly  and  rational 
accommodation  wotxld  serve  several  pur- 
poses. It  would  prevent  strife  and  violence 
In  areas  still  evolving  toward  self-govern- 
ment and  Independence  (e.g..  the  Federa- 
tion of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland)  where 
confiict  could  endanger  the  peace  and  sta- 
bility of  other  large  areas.  It  would  mini- 
mize the  aftermath  of  colonialism  and  Its 
attendant  bitterness  and  recrlmLnatlon  in 
areas  which  achieve  or  have  achieved  Inde- 
pendence In  the  postwar  period  (e.g.,  Indo- 
nesia, Morocco,  and  Guinea) .  In  situations 
where  change,  too  long  frustrated,  threatens 
to  break  all  barriers  In  an  uncontrolled  rush 
(eg,  the  situation  buUdlng  up  In  Angola 
and  Mozambique),  It  would  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  Congo-type  crises.  It  would 
preserve  and  stimulate  existing  economic 
relationships  which  are  beneficial  to  the 
underdeveloped  areas  as  well  ae  to  the  former 
metropoles  and  which  could  be  Increasingly 
so  In  conjunction  with  the  development  of 
new  complementary  relationships  with  other 
world  states. 

Third,  there  is  a  long  established  VS. 
national  Interest  In  a  politically  Independent 
and  economically  expanding  Western  Eu- 
rope (as  the  third  side  to  the  United  States, 
Western  Europe,  and  imderdeveloped  world 
triangle).  This  Interest  requires  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  prevent  Algeria-type  sit- 
uations which  not  only  Impose  a  great 
economic  drain  on  the  metropole  but  also 
deflect  its  energies  and  resources  from  Im- 
portant Internal  political  and  economic  tasks 
and  other  free  world  responsibilities,  e.g.,  the 
provision  of  increasing  economic  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  imderdeveloped  areas. 
It  embraces  the  need  not  only  to  preserve 
such  existing  economic  relations  as  are  mu- 
tually beneficial  to  Western  Europe  and  the 
underdeveloped  world  but  also  to  create  and 
expand  trade  and  Investment  opportunities 
of  mutual  value.  The  United  States,  West- 
ern Europe,  and  the  underdeveloped  world 
all  stand  to  benefit  from  mutually  satisfac- 
tory economic  relations  between  Europe  and 
the  new  countries.  As  the  three  sides  of  a 
series  of  trade,  aid.  Investment,  and  other 
triangular  relationships,  all  three  will  benefit 
directly  from  the  peaceful  political  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  large  parts  of  the 
globe. 

n 

What  then  does  this  view  of  the  U.S.  na- 
tional interest  underlying  U.S.  policy  toward 
underdeveloped  areas  mean  In  specific  terms 
of  U.S  policy  toward  Africa? 

(li  "The  emergence  of  Independent  states: 
The  Uiiited  States  has  welcomed  the  Increas- 
ing accession  of  African  territories  to  politi- 
cal Independence;  but  until  quite  recently 
it  has  viewed  the  political  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  African  territories  as  pri- 
marily a  matter  for  the  European  metropoles 
and  the  territories,  or  In  trust  areas  for  the 
United  Nations  and  the  territories.  I  be- 
lieve that  now  and  in  the  future  the  United 
states  will  attach  greater  priority  and  sense 
of  urgency  to  the  achievement  of  rational 
accommodation  between  metropoles  and  ter- 
ritories In  order  to  insure  orderly  accession 
of  colonial  areas  to  Independence.  In  prac- 
tice this  may  mean  for  the  first  time  in- 
tercession by  the  United  States  with  the 
metropoles  in  an  attempt  to  resolve  out- 
standing coioiiial  relationships  In  a  harmo- 
nious and  peaceful  way  within  a  broad 
multilateral  context  of  free  world  interest  in 
Africa  Instead  of  relying  on  solutions 
achieved  largely  on  a  bilateral  basis  between 
the  metropole  and  the  territory.  In  fact,  the 
United  States  has  already  taken  a  major  step 
In  this  direction  In  supporting  the  resolution 
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In  the  Security  Council,  already  alluded  to, 
calling  for  an  Inquiry  Into  conditions  prevail- 
ing In  Portuguese  Angola.  By  way  of  ex- 
planation of  the  vote  an  official  State 
Department  statement  declared: 

"It  was  now  Imperative  for  Portugal  to 
plan  for  the  political,  economic,  and  social 
advancement  of  the  people  of  Angola.  The 
United  States  was  convinced  it  was  the  duty 
of  a  close  and  long  friend  of  Portugal  hon- 
estly to  express  the  belief  that  such  action 
was  necessary." 

If  the  practice  envisaged  develops,  it  will 
Imply  a  coordinated  free  world  approach  to 
the  economic  and  social  development  of  the 
nascent  African  States,  to  the  political  sta- 
bility and  military  defense  of  Africa,  and  to 
triangular  economic  relationships  among 
Africa.  Western  Europe,  and  the  United 
States. 

(2)  Preparation  of  dependent  territories 
for  Independence:  The  United  States  has 
provided  a  limited  amount  of  technical  and 
economic  assistance  to  dependent  territories 
within  the  limits  set  by  the  colonial  context 
and  the  accompanying  U.S.  view  that  the 
political  and  economic  development  of  the 
territories  were  primarily  the  responsibility 
of  the  metropoles  and  the  territories.  Such 
aid  has  been  thought  of  as  a  contribution 
to  economic  growth  which  would  cushion 
some  of  the  shocks  of  the  passage  to  self- 
government  and  Independence.  Given  a 
heightened  sense  of  the  priority  and  urgency 
of  change  in  Africa,  we  can  look,  I  believe, 
to  an  accompanying  expansion  of  U.S.  assist- 
ance In  the  prelndependence  transition 
period. 

(3)  Economic  and  social  development  of 
the  new  states:  There  has  been  a  steady 
expansion  In  the  volume,  diversity,  and  tech- 
niques of  U.S.  development  assistance  flow- 
ing to  Independent  African  states.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  concept  that  the  1960's  are 
the  "decade  of  development."  expounded  In 
his  recent  special  message  to  Congress  on 
U.S.  foreign  aid,  suggests  that  his  adminis- 
tration will  continue  this  trend.  I  think 
that  American  assistance  will  not  only  be 
enlarged  but  also  will  be  Increasingly  co- 
ordinated with  other  free  world  assistance 
flowing  to  Africa.  There  is  likely  to  be  a 
search  for  new  multilateral  aid  channels 
and  techniques  for  development  assistance 
for  Africa — both  in  the  free  worll  and  with- 
in the  existing  framework  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  aflftllated  agencies.  The 
United  States  has  already  taken  two  Initia- 
tives with  respect  to  free  world  assistance 
to  underdeveloped  countries.  It  has  placed 
aid  to  the  underdeveloped  countries  as  a 
priority  Item  on  the  agenda  of  the  new  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  even  before  It  has  officially 
come  Into  being,  and  It  has  Initiated  a  series 
of  bilateral  talks  with  principal  Western 
European  countries,  particularly  with  the 
West  German  Republic,  with  a  view  to  in- 
ducing a  considerable  expansion  of  Western 
Europesn  aid  flowing  to,  the  new  states,  par- 
ticularly those  In  Africa.  TTie  recent  sup- 
port given  to  the  U.N.  oF>eratlon  In  the 
Congo  by  both  the  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy 
administrations  has  carried  the  suggestion  of 
the  overall  expansion  of  U.S.  assistance  to 
underdeveloped  areas,  particularly  those  In 
Africa,  channeled  through  the  United  Na- 
tions and  affiliated  agencies.  This  suggestion 
became  explicit  In  the  American  proposal, 
"Africa:  U.N.  Program  for  Independence  and 
Development,"  Introduced  a  few  weeks  ago 
by  Ambassador  Stevenson  in  the  political 
committee  of  the  U.N.   General  Assembly. 

(4)  Neutralism:  Irrespective  of  what  U.S. 
policy  may  have  been  elsewhere  In  the  world 
at  an  earlier  date  down  through  the  near 
present,  from  the  onset  of  the  African  In- 
dependence revolution  the  United  States  has 
not  sought  the  membership  in  or  adhesion 
to  Western  military  alliances  of  independent 
African  states.    The  United  States  has  been 


loath  to  provide  military  assistance  to  any 
African  state  and  has  as  a  consequence 
been  criticized  by  President  Bourgulba  for 
not  wanting  to  provide  arms  to  Tunisia  and 
by  President  Sekou  Tour6  for  not  providing 
arms  to  Guinea.  Bourgulba  has  threatened 
to  go  "elsewhere"  if  the  United  States  re- 
fused, and  Sekou  Toure  has  gone  "else- 
where." The  United  States  has  sought  per- 
sistently to  keep  the  cold  war  out  of  the 
crisis  in  the  Congo  Republic  It  turned 
aside  the  request  of  Prime  Minister  Lu- 
mumba's government  in  Jtily  1960  tor  U.S. 
military  intervention  and  referred  it  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  United  States  has 
agreed  to  evacuate  by  The  end  of  lt»63  the 
air  bases  it  obtained  in  Morocco  during  the 
PYench  protectorate  and  prior  to  Moroccan 
Independence.  The  only  other  American 
bases  in  Africa  are  an  air  base  In  Libya  and 
a  communication  base  in  Ethiopia,  both 
freely  negotiated  with  governments  of  in- 
dependent states  It  is  quite  likely  that  In 
any  serious  negotiation  with  the  Communist 
bloc  to  achieve  a  truly  neutral  status  for 
Africa,  the  United  States  would  be  willing 
to  agree  to  withdraw  from  these  bases  as  part 
of  a  larger  agreement  to  nevitralize  Africa, 
guarantee  Its  political  independence  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity  from  external  attack  or  ex- 
ternally supported  subversion,  and  embargo 
all  arms  shipments  to  Africa  outsldft  of  the 
minimum  required  for  maintenance  of  In- 
ternal law  and  order. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  American 
respect  for  the  right  of  every  African  state 
to  Its  own  foreign  policy.  The  United  States 
has  no  intern  ion  to  urge  newly  i!ide|)endent 
African  states  into  military  alliances  or 
blocs.  It  Is  content  to  take  Its  chances 
that  politically  Independent  African  states, 
acting  in  their  own  be.~t  self-interest  on  crit- 
ical Issues,  will  more  often  than  not  come 
down  on  the  same  side  as  the  United  States — 
for  both  have  common  interest.s  in  the  com- 
mtmity  of  free  states.  On  tactics,  specific 
issues,  and  even  in  particular  cases  on  fun- 
damental policies,  the  oldest  of  friends  may 
differ  at  times,  and  so  too  may  individual 
African  states  differ  among  themselves,  and 
with  the  United  States.  But  the  national 
interest  of  the  newly  independent  African 
states — political  independence.  economic 
growth  and  improved  standtu-ds  of  living  for 
their  people,  nation  building,  and  the  acces- 
sion to  Independence  of  the  remaining 
colonial  territories  on  the  continent  by 
peaceful  and  orderly  processes- -coincides 
in  basic  terms  with  that  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  application  made  by  independent 
African  States  of  their  national  Interest  to 
their  foreign  policy  leads  some  to  closer  re- 
lations with  the  United  States  and  the  West 
generally  than  with  the  Communist  bloc, 
certainly  relations  with  those  states  will  be 
welcomed.  The  opposite  development  will 
of  course  be  accepted:  but  it  is  obvious  that 
U.S.  relationships  with  the  various  Mrican 
States  will  reflect  the  orientation  of  these 
states  to  the  same  degree  as  it  might  be  re- 
flected In  relationships  elsewhere  In  the 
world. 

As  for  the  protestations  of  some  African 
States  that  they  are  neutral,  neutralist,  posi- 
tive neutrals,  nonalined  neutrals,  uncom- 
mitted neutrals,  et  cetera,  the  United  States 
is  likely  to  test  the  protestations  in  ench  case 
In  the  real  world  of  behavior  and  action. 
It  seems  appropriate  to  Inquire  of  self-pro- 
claimed neutrals,  "Neutral  for  whom?"  and 
"Neutral  against  whom?  "  If  the  answer  to 
both  questions  Is  "Nobody"  then  neutralism 
would  seem  to  be  an  appropriate  description 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  those  states. 

The  recent  foreign-policy  posture,  how- 
ever, of  all  the  self-declared  African  neutrals 
in  the  Congo  crisis  cannot  be  meaningfully 
covered  by  any  acceptable  definition  of 
neutrality.  They  are  certainly  not  neutral 
toward  one  another  nor  toward  the  various 
factions    in   the   Congo;    and   they   are   not 


neutral  toward  the  West  and  the  Commu- 
nist bloc.  Given  the  calculated  Soviet  In- 
troduction of  the  cold  war  into  the  Congo 
crisis,  recognition  of  and  assistance  to  the 
Stanleyville  regime  by  African  states  con- 
stitutes at  a  minimum  de  facto.  If  not  de- 
liberate, alincment  with  the  Communist  bloc 
on  the  Congo  crisis  and.  sadly,  on  the  Soviet 
intrusion  of  the  cold  war  and  its  antl- 
United  Nations  campaign  Into  the  Congo 
crisis.  Recognition  of  and  assistance  to  the 
LeopoldvUle  regime  also  constitutes  at  a 
minimum  de  facto,  if  not  deliberate,  aline- 
ment  with  the  West  on  the  C'mgo  crisis  and, 
happily,  on  the  West's  resL-^tance  to  the  in- 
trusion of  the  cold  war  and  the  Soviets  anti- 
Unlted  Nations  campaign  into  the  Congo 
crisis  Either  way.  pro-Stanleyville  or  jiro- 
Leopoldvllle,  neutrality  or  nonalinement 
for  most,  if  not  all.  of  the  self-proclaimed 
neutralist  states  Is  fiction  Insofar  as  the 
major  foreign  policy  issue  in  Africa  of  1960 
and  1961  Is  concerned  And  it  is  apparently 
the  more  transparent  fiction  for  tho-se  who 
have  been  in  the  neutralist  vanguard  than 
for  other  self-declared  neutralist  African 
states.  The  Casablanca  bloc — the  United 
Arab  Republic.  Morocco.  Mali.  Guinea,  and 
Ghana — which  has  been  most  vocal  In  its 
neutralist  protestations,  has  also  been  most 
interventionist  in  the  Congo  on  the  side  of 
the  Stanleyville  regime. 

For  practical  purposes,  then,  states  which 
erect  a  facade  of  neutrality  instead  of  a 
structure  of  neutrality  ca-inot  expect  to 
carry  the  weight  they  seek  to  carry  in  world 
affairs  by  reason  of  being  neutrals  United 
Stales  relations  with  such  states  will  be 
biised  not  on  their  neutralist  posture  but.  as 
with  any  other  Independent  African  State. 
on  their  actions. 

As  a  Senator,  President  Kennedy  said: 
"The  desire  to  be  independent  and  free 
carries  with  it  the  desire  not  to  become  en- 
gaged as  a  satellite  of  the  Soviet  Unif.in  or 
too  closely  allied  to  the  United  States.  We 
have  to  live  with  that,  and  if  neutrality  is 
the  result  of  a  concentration  on  internal 
problems,  raising  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  people  and  so  on.  particularly  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries,  I  would  accept 
that.  It's  part  of  our  own  history  for  over 
a  hundred  years" 

Mr  Kennedy  pointed  out  the  true  criterion 
of  neutralism — the  motivation  of  a  state 
in  adopting  a  neutralist  position  in  world 
affairs.  When  it  is  to  achieve  economic  de- 
velopment and  improved  standards  of  living 
and  national  cohesion  then  such  neutralism 
Is  fully  understandable.  When,  however,  the 
purpose  is  to  make  use  of  the  privileged 
sanctuary  of  neutralism  to  manipulate  or 
Interfere  In  the  affairs  of  other  states,  or  to 
masquerade  a  partisan  position,  it  Is  an- 
other matter 

(5)  Associations  or  groupings  of  states 
The  United  States  has  an  historic  Interest 
and  longstanding  sympathy  with  attempts 
of  independent  states  to  form  associations 
of  states.  Our  own  history  is  one  of  the 
federation  of  13  newly  independent  col- 
onies Into  one  country  and  over  a  175-year 
period  the  accession  of  37  more  dependent 
territories  to  voluntary  membership  In  the 
Federal  system  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. The  United  States  has  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  encouraged  all  Western  Eu- 
ropean initiatives  toward  integration,  start- 
ing with  the  Schuman  plan.  More  recently, 
the  United  States  has  welcomed  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Central  American  Common  Mar- 
ket. 

The  United  States  also  stands  ready  to 
welcome  and  cooperate  with  new  associations 
of  African  states  whether  they  be  economic 
unions  of  the  type  established  by  the  former 
French  West  African  territories — the  Consell 
de  I'Entente — or  loose  political  associations 
of  the  type  advocated  by  Liberia,  or  tighter 
political  unions  of  the  type  tried  by  the 
Ill-fated   Federation   of   Mall.     One   proviso 
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and  one  caution  should  be  added.  First,  the 
proviso   refers    to   the   method  of   achieving 

integration.  Voluntary  associations,  well 
conceived,  are  likely  to  endure.  Imposed  as- 
sociations, no  matter  how  well  conceived,  are 
not  likely  to  endure  for  long  This  would 
seem  to  be  so  Irrespective  of  whether  the 
political  integration  Is  imposed  by  a  colonial 
power  or  by  one  African  state  on  another. 
Second,  the  caution,  which  derives  in  part 
from  the  Mall  experience,  relates  to  111-con- 
celved  {Xjlltical  unions.  They  are  detrimen- 
tal to  all  concerned,  they  absorb  the  time 
and  energy  of  the  leadership  of  the  con- 
stituent parts,  they  deflect  attention  and  in- 
terest from  fundamental  Internal  problems 
of  nation  building  and  development  of  the 
constituent  parts,  and  they  create  a  whole 
range  of  new  problems  at  the  center  with 
respect  to  the  conflicting  national  interests 
and  aspirations  of  the  constituent  parts. 

In  many  instances  nation  building  and 
economic  growth  within  individual  states 
would  seem  to  be  a  sound  precondition  to 
political  Integration.  Then  the  Inte^'ratlon 
of  two  or  more  such  states  would  show  a  net 
Increment  of  strength  for  the  whole  and  for 
the  parts.  Alternatively,  premature  integra- 
tion or  union  could  mean  more  problems  of 
building  a  c-oheslve  society  and  state  from 
disparate  elements,  and  more  problems  of 
growth  resulting  from  spreading  limited 
skilled  human  and  material  resources  too  far 
afield. 

In  other  Instances  er.rly  Integration  or 
union  would  seem  to  be  the  wisest  course 
A  case  in  point  Is  the  volunUiry  adhesion 
of  the  northern  Cameroons  to  the  Federa- 
tion of  Nigeria  in  the  recent  U.N  -conducted 
plebiscite.  The  historic  development  of  the 
northern  Cameroons  and  Its  obTlous  lack 
of  viability — political  and  economic— -suf!- 
gested  the  desirability  of  its  affiliation  with 
one  of  its  neighbors  The  populations  volun- 
tarily opted  for  union  with  the  t'ederatlon 
of  Nigeria.  Another  possibility  of  early 
union  might  be  the  affiliation  of  Gambia 
with  Senegal,  but  as  President  Sensrhor  of 
Senegal  has  said,  only  If  Gambia  voluntarily 
votes  for  such  a  union. 

(6)  Democratic  political  practices  and 
institutions:  Obviously  the  United  States 
would  prefer  that  the  new  African  States 
develop  democra.ic  political  systems  and  in- 
stitutions. This  would  make  for  an  Identity 
of  Interests  "  world  affairs  and  for  easier 
and  proba'  '••  closer  relationships  than 
would  otherwl'f  be  the  case  This  does  not 
mean,  as  so  often  has  been  contended,  that 
the  West  expects  to  transfer  its  political  In- 
stitutions, and  framework  en  bloc  to  the 
new  states.    This  contention  is  a  straw  man. 

The  United  States  recognizes  that  there 
are  many  variants  of  democratic  institutions 
and  frameworks  In  the  West,  that  there  is 
no  reason  why,  for  instance,  the  Wer^tmln- 
ster  model  should  be  the  rule  in  former 
British  territories,  or  the  French  and  Bel- 
gian parliamentary  models  in  their  former 
territories,  or  the  American  model  In  others 
because  some  of  the  new  African  States  have 
found  elements  of  the  American  presidential 
system  to  their  liking  (For  example,  the 
new  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Togo 
is  reported  to  be  modeled  on  the  American 
Constitution  )  The  important  point  Is  not 
the  structure  or  mechanism  per  se.  but 
rather  the  underlying  concepts  of  majority 
rule  subject  to  the  rule  of  law,  recognition 
of  the  role  of  the  opposition,  the  toleration 
of  minorities  and  minority  ojiinion.  and  tlae 
broad -based  sharing  of  the  declsionmakir.g 
jxjwer  throughout  society.  In  the  American 
view,  states  with  p>olitlcal  systems  incor- 
I>orating  these  fundamental  concepts  are 
most  likely  to  achieve  the  type  of  open  snd 
democratic  societies  which  will  benefit  their 
citizens  In  spiritual  as  well  as  material  terms 
and  at  the  same  time  contribute  to  a  peace- 
ful and  prosperous  world  environment 
Which  Will  benefit  all  people. 


The  United  States  talLes  account  of  the 
trend  in  some  African  States  toward  au- 
thoritarian and  even  totalitarian  political 
regimes  and  economic  growth  models.  This 
Is  a  matter  of  concern.  The  danger  Is  that 
so-called  transitory  authoritarian  or  totali- 
tarian practices  and  Uistltutlons  will  beccone 
permanent.  Once  p>ennanent.  authoritarian- 
ism and  totalttarlanlsm.  including  so-called 
popular  democratic  versions  of  them,  mean 
that  another  corner  of  the  world  Is  closed 
0.1  from  normal  contact  with  the  rest  and 
is  earmarked  for  political  violence  sooner 
or  later 

To  dignify  authoritarian  regimes  or  prac- 
tices by  denying  the  reality  of  their  exist- 
ence, or  by  rationalizing  them  as  Inevitable, 
necessary,  or  even  desirable,  is  a  disservice 
to  the  free  world  It  is  a  tragic  concession 
in  the  critical  struggle  between  the  free 
world  and  the  Communist  bloc  now  being 
waged  throughout  the  underdeveloped 
world.  In  this  context.  It  is  worth  reflecting 
on  the  fact  that  the  two  states  In  Africa 
with  Preventive  Detention  Acts  are  Southern 
Rhodesia  and  Ghana.  Is  the  best  prospect 
for  an  independent  Southern  Rhodesia  with 
an  African  majority,  or  for  that  matter  for 
any  other  newly  iudependeut  African  State, 
to  be  a  Preventive  Detention  Act  adminis- 
tered by  a  ruling  African  group  which  has 
replaced  a  former  European  ruling  oligarchy? 
This  may  occur  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  wel- 
comed or  ratitinalleed  It  surely  is  enough 
to  recognize  one-party  8>'8tems  when  they 
appear  and  to  treat  effectively  with  them 
without  sacrificing  the  hope  and  the  belief 
that  there  Is  something  better  in  the  world, 
and  without  snuffing  out  the  potential  for 
the  evolution  of  democratic  and  free  institu- 
tions This  would  certainly  seem  to  me  to 
be  the  message  of  the  Law  of  Lagos  which 
Issued  from  the  Rule  of  Law  Conference  held 
In  Lagos  In  January  of  this  year.  The  Con- 
ference sponsored  by  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Jurists  was  attended,  inter  alia, 
by  delegations  from  25  African  States  It  is 
therefore  significant  that  the  Conference 
censured  the  use  of  Preventive  Detention 
Acts  In  time  of  peace  and  approved  the 
principle  that  fundamental  htiman  rights 
should  not  be  abridged  by  law  or  the  state 
except  In  a  time  of  grave  emergency.  The 
chairman  of  the  Conference,  Sir  Adetokunbo 
Ademola,  Chief  Justice  of  Nigeria,  captured 
the  spirit  of  the  Conference  when  he  de- 
clared. In  rejecting  out  of  hand  the  view  that 
African  conditions  might  require  a  departure 
from  these  general  principles,  that: 

"The  rule  of  law  Is  not  a  Western  Idea,  nor 
Is  It  linked  with  any  economic  or  social 
system  " 

The  rule  of  law  belongs  to  freemen.  In 
Africa  and  elsewhere. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  political 
unity  Imposed  by  coercion  and  force  and  at 
the  expense  of  culttiral  and  social  dlvcrelty 
and  democratic  rights,  and  economic  devel- 
opment aclileved  at  the  expense  of  individual 
Initiative,  do  not  fit  the  picture  of  independ- 
ence envisaged  nnd  painted  by  the  African 
nationalist  leaders  for  the  people  of  their 
countries.  There  are  new  African  States 
earnestly  engaged  in  trying  to  make  demo- 
cratic systems  work  for  them.  There  are 
African  leaders  sincerely  determined  to  try 
to  create  democratic  systems  In  their  coun- 
tries. It  would  indeed  be  iri'nic  if  with  in- 
dependence, liberty  and  freedom  must  go 

It  Is  in  the  free  world  Interest  and  It  Is  In 
the  U.S.  iiStional  Interest  to  encourage  in 
such  states  every  potential  for  the  develop- 
ment of  democratic  practices  and  institu- 
tions. Sometimes  a  period  of  econoniic 
growth  and  political  stability  relieves  some 
of  the  pressures  underlying  authoritarian 
trends:  sometimes  the  growth  of  friendly 
relations  with  free  nations  minimizes  xeno- 
phobic and  avithorltarlan  tendencies;  some- 
times the  trtal  world  environment  removes 
some  of  the  anxieties  which  lead  to  authori- 


tarian solutions;  sometimes  trade  and  aid  as 
well  as  the  interest  they  exemplify  cushion 
and  counteract  fears,  suspicions,  and  com- 
pulsions which  favor  authoritarian  prac- 
tices. In  short,  the  trend  Is  not  necessarily 
irreversible.  There  Is  nothing  InerlUble 
about  the  growth  of  authoritarianism  In 
Africa. 

In  conclusion.  It  seems  only  right  In  this 
address  to  the  Nigeria  Union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  that  I  depart  briefly  from  this 
abstract  discu.«islon  of  US  policy  In  Africa  to 
say  a  word  directly  atxjut  the  US  attitude 
toward  Nigeria  You  will  have  already  in- 
ferred J*om  the  general  statements  ol  U.S. 
policy  toward  Africa,  that  we  in  the  United 
States  hold  tlie  Federation  of  Nigeria  in  con- 
siderable esteem  We  have  admiration  for 
a  new  state  which  at  one  and  the  same  time 
seeks  to  build  Its  country  and  develop  its 
economy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  respects  and 
protects  the  cultural  and  social  diversity  of 
Its  people,  and  entrenches  tlie  civil  rights 
of  us  citizens,  on  the  other.  To  cur  mind, 
the  Federation  of  Nigeria  Ls  such  a  state 
We  wish  you  well,  we  extend  the  hand  of 
friendship,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  help 
you  to  help  yourselves. 


GOVERNMENT  TRIES  TO  AVOID 
COMPUANCE  WITH  ITS  OWN 
LAWS 

Mr.  TOIXEPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
concerned  when  people  try  to  circum- 
vent the  laws  of  government  by  devious 
and  questionable  methods.  I  am  thor- 
oughly shocked  when  the  Government 
itself  tries  t?  avoid  or  circumvent  its 
own  laws  by  such  means.  And  that  is 
exactly  what  our  own  Government 
through  one  of  its  departments  Is  tr>'lng 
to  do. 

Last  week  I  Informed  the  House  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  had  indi- 
cated that  it  would  obtain  440.000  tons  of 
coal  in  this  country  for  use  at  its  military 
installations  in  Europe.  The  Depart- 
ment further  indicated  that  the  coal 
would  be  shipped  exclusively  on  foreign 
ships. 

Such  shipment  would  be  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  two  Federal  laws.  One  is  the 
Carso  Preference  Act — 83-664 — which 
provides  that  at  least  50  percent  of  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored cargoes  shall  be 
shipped  on  U-S.-flag  vessels.  The  other 
law,  title  IC,  section  2631.  United  StaUs 
Code,  provides  that  all  supplies  for  our 
militarj'  situated  abroad  shall  be  shipped 
exclusively  by  U.S. -flag  vessels. 

I  have  called  these  laws  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Etepartment  of  Defense.  Yet 
one  of  its  spokesmen  yesterday  told  the 
press  that  these  laws  were  Inapplicable 
because  the  coal  would  be  purchased  in 
this  coimtry  by  a  German  supplier  who 
would  control  the  shipping. 

This  is  a  deliberate  device  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  circum- 
vent the  laws  of  our  Nation.  The  coal 
is  a  military  supply  within  the  meaning 
of  title  10  It  is  also  Government  spon- 
sored and  Government  financed  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Cargo  Preference 
Act. 
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Why  does  the  Department  of  Defense 
use  a  German  supplier?  Simply  to  try 
to  get  around  the  law.  The  Department 
is  attempting  to  do  indirectly  what  it 
cannot  do  directly.  If  the  Department 
purchased  the  coal  in  this  country,  it 
would  clearly  come  under  the  law,  in  its 
own  opinion.  Therefore  it  uses  a  foreign 
supplier  to  avoid  compliance  with  the 
law.  I  deplore  this  questionable  device 
and  urge  the  General  Accounting  OfBce 
to  advise  Defense  officials  that  their  pro- 
posal is  illegal. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  agree  with  what  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  says,  and 
I  agree  with  his  asking  the  Comptroller 
General  to  look  into  this  matter  of  deal- 
ing unfairly  with  American-flag  ships. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  or- 
der entered  into  on  behalf  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor], 
take  precedence  over  the  special  orders 
heretofore  entered  into  on  behalf  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bruce]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UPPER  COLORADO  RIVER  STORAGE 
PROJECT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  insert  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
soon  be  faced  with  a  decision  of  whether 
to  support  construction  of  an  all-Federal 
transmission  system  for  the  upper  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project,  or  deny  the 
Government  the  right  to  build  such  lines 
and  let  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  enter 
into  contracts  with  electric  companies 
serving  that  area  to  wheel  the  Govern- 
ment power  to  the  Goverrmient's  cus- 
tomers. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee when  this  project  was  before  it.  I 
have  a  long  record  of  supporting  conser- 
vation and  worthwhile  reclamation  proj- 
ects. I  was  against  this  project  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  In 
floor  debate  on  March  1,  1956,  I  said 
this  was  not  a  reclamation  project.  It 
was  a  public  power  project  with  some 
incidental  benefits.  There  has  been 
nothing  since  that  time  to  change  my 
opinion.    In  fact,  this  transmission  line 


controversy  verifies  what  I  said  back  in 
1956. 

The  electric  companies  of  the  area  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  in  support 
of  the  project  and  at  that  time  expressed 
a  desire  to  be  as  helpful  as  possible  in 
distributing  the  electric  power  generated 
by  the  facilities  of  the  project.  Our 
committee  reF>ort  expressed  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  work  with  the  elec- 
tric companies  in  an  effort  to  market  the 
power  to  best  advantage.  I  am  sure  that 
it  was  the  desire  of  the  committee  in  re- 
porting the  bill  and  of  the  House  in  au- 
thorizing the  project  that  every  effort  be 
exerted  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  work  out  an  arrangement 
for  marketing  the  power  with  minimum 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  my  recollection  that  at  the 
time,  and  I  am  sure  that  recollection  is 
supported  by  legislative  history,  that  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  led  u.s  to  believe 
it  would  make  an  honest  effort  to  work 
with  electric  companies  and  other  dis- 
tributors to  market  the  power  at  least 
cost  to  the  Government.  But,  as  on 
most  other  occasions,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, after  promising  anything  to 
get  an  authorization,  completely  disre- 
gards such  promises  once  it  gets  n  proj- 
ect authorized. 

The  electric  companies  who  serve  the 
area  covered  by  the  project  started  work 
even  before  the  project  was  authorized 
to  see  how  transmission  of  Federal  power 
generated  by  the  Government  could  be 
worked  into  their  systems  for  deUvei->-  to 
the  Government's  customers.  Their 
study  has  been  intense  and  of  long  dura- 
tion. They  made  a  network  analyzer 
study  covering  the  entire  Western 
States — the  largest  calculating  board 
study  that  has  ever  made  in  this  coun- 
try. The  companies  used  data  furnished 
to  them  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
as  to  amounts  of  power  and  delivery 
points.  As  a  result  of  this  extensive  and 
thorough  study  the  companies  made  of- 
fers to  the  Government  for  the  trans- 
mission of  Government  power  to  the 
Government's  customers. 

The  Bureau  set  up  a  phantom  gov- 
ernment system  which  they  called  the 
yardstick  system  with  which  to  compare 
government  construction  against  the 
company  offers.  By  their  own  admis- 
sion the  final  Bureau  plan  has  not  as  yet 
been  decided  upon.  Besides  that,  re- 
quirements for  deliveries  by  the  com- 
panies are  not  the  same  as  deliveries 
planned  by  the  Bureau.  How  can  any 
just  or  fair  comparison  be  made  with 
that  kind  of  engineering  shenanigans? 
It  is  like  trying  to  compare  apples  with 
oranges.  After  making  this  phony  com- 
parison, the  Bureau  came  up  with  an 
answer.  The  answer,  of  course,  was  the 
one  they  planned  to  come  up  with  all 
alone:  that  is,  the  Government  should 
build  the  transmission  system. 

I  am  satisfied  that  irrespective  of 
what  offer  the  companies  made,  the  Bu- 
reau would  still  have  tried  to  find  an 
answer  supporting  government  con- 
struction. The  Bureau  wants  to  con- 
struct these  Colorado  River  lines  as  an 
integral  part  of  its  plan  toward  a  na- 
tional power  grid.  For  this  reason  eco- 
nomics is  not  a  primary  consideration. 


When  the  electric  companies  ques- 
tioned the  Bureau's  findings,  the  Bureau 
called  in  two  consulting  engineers  to 
make  an  independent  analysis  of  the 
Bureaus  findings.  The  Bureau  then 
said  they  had  obtained  an  independent 
engineer's  analysi-s  and  the  engineers 
agreed  with  the  Bureau  findings.  That 
did  not  sound  exactly  rieht  to  me.  so  I 
contacted  these  engineers.  I  wrote  them 
a  letter  on  April  18,  1961  in  which  I 
asked  several  questions.  I  have  the  en- 
gineers' answers  and  they  are  very  en- 
lightening. I  will  just  highlight  the 
answers  at  this  time,  but  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  include  letters  from  Mr. 
Ben  C.  Russell  and  Mr.  Jack  D  Stevens, 
the  consulting  engineers  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 
Congress  of  the   United   States, 

House  ov  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  April   IS.   1961. 
Mr    B    C.  Russell, 
Boi.tc.  Idaho. 
Mr.  JACK  D.  Stevens. 
Seattle.  Waih. 

Dear  Sirs  I  have  had  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  October  1960,  en- 
titled "Analysis  of  Proposal  of  Private  Util- 
ities To  Wheel  Power  to  Preference  Cus- 
tomers— Colorado  River  Storage  Project," 
criteria  to  the  so-called  yardstick  system 
of   such   report,   dated    November    12.    1960 

It  Is  quite  apparent  that  there  has  been 
a  failure  by  the  Bureau  to  apply  the  same 
criteria  to  the  so-called  yardstick  sy.stem 
of  Federal  transmission  as  was  applied  to 
the  private  utilities  "wheeling"  proposal. 
Your  review  re{X)rt  gives  some  indication  of 
the  fact  that  the  Bureau's  "yardstick"  sys- 
tem will  not  provide  the  same  measure  of 
service  as  required  of  the  private  "wheeling" 
proposal.  Your  report  does  not.  however, 
indicate  what  the  effect  would  be  on  the 
economic  comparison  of  the  Federal  "Vitrd- 
stlck"  system  with  the  "wheeling"  system 
If  the  necessary  revisions  were  made  on  the 
"yardstick"  system  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
same  service  requirement. 

TTiere  have  been  indications  in  the  press 
and  by  the  Interior  Department  spokesmen 
that  your  review  repwrt  fully  supported  and 
recommended  the  construction  of  an  all 
Federal  transmission  system  for  the  Colo- 
rado River  su:)rage  project.  I  fall  t^  find 
such  a  firm  conclusion  in  your  review  reix)rt. 

Your  review  report  also  indicates  that  you 
were  not  allowed  sufficient  time  to  make  a 
complete  and  projier  analysis  of  the  various 
facets  of  the  Bureau's  rejxirt  and  In  some 
instances  were  told  to  accept  certain  Bureau 
flstu-es  and  methixls  at  face  value 

1  am  sure  that  you  would  like  to  have  the 
record  made  clear  on  this  matt«r.  so  that 
there  will  be  no  question  of  your  profes- 
sional ability  and  Integrity  In  order  that 
I  may  be  able  to  have  the  real  facts,  will 
you  at  your  earliest  convenience  send  me 
your  answers  to  the  following   questions: 

1.  Were  you  given  sufficient  time  to  make 
a  proper  and  complete  review  of  the  Bu- 
reau's October  1960  report  on  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  transmission  line 
analysis'  How  much  time  was  finally 
given? 

2  Were  you  required  to  accept  certain 
Bureau  figures  methods  of  analysis,  without 
qtiestion? 

3  Would  the  Bureau's  proposed  "yard- 
stick" system,  without  interconnection  and 
coordination  with  the  private  utilities  sys- 
tems, be  able  to  deliver  the  same  amount  of 
power  to  the  same  preference  customers  as  Is 
required  to  be  delivered  under  the  "wheel- 
ing" system  proposal? 

4.  Would  the  Bureau's  proposed  "yard- 
stick"  system,  without  Interconnection  and 
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support  from  the  prlvat«  utUlty  systems  pro- 
vide the  same  degree  of  reliability  of  service 
to  such   preference  customers'' 

5.  Is  It  not  true  that  the  cost  of  the  neces- 
sary additions  to  the  Bureau's  proposed 
■yardstick"  system,  in  order  to  make  it  com- 
parable to  the  "wheeling'  system,  would 
greatly  Increase  the  total  cost  of  the  Fed- 
eral  "yardstick"   system'' 

6  Were  the  op)eratlon.  maintenance,  and 
replacement  charges  made  by  the  Bureau 
against  the  "wheeling"  system  in  line  with 
those  they  made  for  the  Federal  yardstick 
system,  so  that  both  systems  would  be  on  a 
proper  and  comparable  cost  basis'' 

7  Is  It  not  true  that  the  cost  figures  In  the 
Bureau's  report  could  not  be  used  to  make 
a  proper  economic  comparison  between  the 
Federal  "yardstick  "  system  and  the  wheel- 
ing systems  because  the  Federal  system  as 
profKjsed  would  ni.it  provide  for  comparable 
{K)wer  delivery  and  reliability  and  service,  and 
different  and  more  favorable  criteria  were 
used  on  some  of  the  "fixed  cliarges  items 
of   the   "yardstick"   system'" 

8.  Are  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  constructing  transmis- 
sion lines,  as  u.^ed  In  their  report,  realistic 
and  reasonable'  (Pre.ss  notices  Indicated 
recently  opened  bids  to  the  Bureau  on  Glen 
Canyon  transmission  lines  are  55  percent 
above  Bureau  estimates  i 

I  hope  you  can  furnish  me  with  complete 
and  concise  answers  as  soon  as  possible 
.Sincerely. 

Jon.v  P   Saylor. 
Mernber  of  Cong'-fss 

Stevens  &   Conklinc. 
Seattle.  Wash  .  April  26.  1961 
Hon  John  P  Saylor, 
Member  of  Congrest.. 
House  Office  Building 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  Sir;  I  have  your  letter  of  April  18, 
1961  In  which  you  ask  a  number  of  ques- 
tions regarding  the  analysts  Mr  B  C  Ru.s8ell 
and  I  made  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
report  "Analysis  of  Proposal  of  Private  Utili- 
ties to  Wheel  Power  to  Preference  Custom- 
ers— Colorado    River    Storage    Project   " 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  put  the  record  straight  on  a  number  of 
misinterpretations  that  have  apparently 
been  applied  to  our  review  It  will  require 
.some  time  to  prepare  the  answers  to  your 
questions  but  this  will  be  done  as  promptly 
as  possible. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  appear  before  yotir  com- 
mittee  If   an    appearance   would    be    helpful, 
and  If  an  appearance  can  be  fitted  into  my 
lather  tight  work  schedule 
Very  truly  yours. 

Jack  D    Stevens, 
Consulting  Engineer. 


Stevens  &:  Conklinc. 
Seattle.  Wa.ih     Map  10.  1961. 
Hon.  John   P    Satlor, 
Member  of  Congress. 
House  Office  Building. 
Wa.'ihington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  By  your  letter  of  April  18.  1961, 
you  ask  certain  questions  regarding  the  re- 
port prepared  by  B  C  Russell  and  Jack  D. 
Stevens  as  consultants  to  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, such  report  being  a  review  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclainatlon  analysis  of  "Proposal 
by  Private  Utilities  To  Wheel  Power  to  Pref- 
erence Customers.  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project,  October  1960.  ' 

The  consultants  were  retained  to  review 
the  above  report  and  5  days  were  allowed  for 
the  review.  After  considering  the  consult- 
.uus  report,  dated  October  17,  1960.  the  Bu- 
re.'iu  decided  to  revise  Its  analysis  and  the 
consultants  were  retained  to  review  the  re- 
vised document  Again  a  5-day  period  was 
allowed  and  the  second  review  was  handed 
to  the  Bureavi  on  November  12,  1960. 


I  am  quoting  below  the  numbered  ques- 
tions In  your  letter  along  with  my  answers. 

1  Question.  Were  you  gl>en  sufficient 
time  to  make  a  jjroper  and  complete  review 
of  the  Bureau's  October  1960  report  on  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  transmission 
line  analysis'-  How  much  time  was  finally 
given"'" 

Answer  The  t' insultftntp  had  very  limited 
time  to  review  a  rep^jrt  that  t<:Kik  a  large  staff 
.tiany  months  to  prepare  We  were  allowed 
5  days  for  e.ich  of  the  two  reviews 

2  Question  'Were  you  recjuired  to  accept 
certain  Bureau  figures  methods  of  analysis 
without    question?" 

Answer  The  consultants  were  instructed 
to  accept  the  Bureau's  generation  and  load 
d.ita  and  als  >  to  accept  the  Bureau's  method 
of  determining  the  average  power  rate  to 
accomplish  repayment  Loadings  on  the 
Bureau's  transmission  network  were  provided 
by  the  Bureau  There  was,  of  course,  no  op- 
p. Ttunlty  to  check  the  validity  of  these  data 

3  Question  "Would  the  Bureau's  pro- 
posed yardstick'  system,  withov.t  intercon- 
nection and  coordination  with  the  prlvat* 
utilities  systems,  be  able  to  deliver  the  same 
amount  of  power  to  the  same  preference  cus- 
tomers as  18  required  to  be  delivered  under 
ihe    wheeling'  system  proposaP 

Answer:  The  Bureau  system  is  inadequate 
in  S'ime  instances  arid  It  is  lacking  in  re- 
serve capacity  Deliveries  to  preference  cus- 
tomers cotild  not  be  made  on  a  dependable 
basis  without  support  from  the  non-Federal 
systems.  The  utility  systems  would  have 
ample  reserve  capacity  to  assure  dependable 
service 

4  Question  "Would  the  Bureau's  pro- 
posed yardstick'  system,  without  Intercon- 
nection and  support  from  the  private  utility 
system,  provide  the  same  degree  of  rellabUlty 
of  service  to  such  preference  customers?" 

Answer  The  Bureau's  yardstick  system 
would  not  have  the  same  degree  of  reliability 
iis  the  private  utility  systems 

5.  Question:  'Is  It  not  true  that  the  cost 
of  the  necessary  additions  to  the  Bureau's 
proposed  "yardstick'  system,  in  order  to  make 
it  comparable  to  the  "wheeling'  system, 
would  greatly  increase  the  total  cost  of  the 
Federal  'yardstick'  system." 

Answer  The  Bureau's  system  is  not  de- 
pendable as  an  Independent  network.  De- 
pendability on  this  basis  would  call  for  in- 
creased facilities  and  correspondingly  higher 
costs. 

6.  Question:  "Were  the  operation,  main- 
tenance, and  replacement  charges  made  by 
the  Bureavi  against  the  'wheeling'  system  In 
line   with    those   they  niade   for   the  Federal 

yardstick'  system,  so  that  both  systems  would 
be  on  a  proper  and  comparable  cost  basis?" 
Answer :  The  consultants  took  exception 
to  all  of  the  OM  &  R  costs  used  by  the  Bu- 
reau. This  applies  both  to  the  Federal  lines 
In  the  yardstick  system  and  the  Federal  lines 
in  the  utility  proposal.  The  application  of 
these  costs  was  not  the  same  for  both  sys- 
tems 

7.  Question  "Is  it  not  true  that  the  cost 
figures  In  the  Bureau's  report  could  not  t>e 
used  to  make  a  prop>er  economic  compari- 
son between  the  Federal  yardstick'  system 
and  the  'wheeling'  systems  becavise  the  Fed- 
eral system  as  proposed  would  not  provide 
for  comparable  power  delivery  and  reliability 
and  service,  and  different  and  more  favorable 
criteria  were  used  on  some  of  the  fixed 
charges  Items  of  the  'yardstick'  sj-stcm"'"" 

Answer :  It  was  not  possible  In  the  time 
allowed  to  make  a  thorough  assessment  of 
the  cost  criteria  lucd  by  the  Bureau  In  de- 
termining the  relative  merits  of  the  yardstick 
R.nd  private  titlUty  proposals.  Certainly  the 
low  Federal  intere.st  rate  and  nonpayment 
of  taxes  made  a  dlTerence  in  basic  costs. 
The  Bureau  interest  rate  of  2",  percent  Is 
probably  lower  than  the  actual  coet  of 
money.  An  important  offsetting  feature  Is 
the  Federal   and   local   t.^xes  forgone   under 


the  Federal  program  If  the  Government 
chose  in  this  instance  to  reduce  Its  capital 
investment  by  a  very  large  amount,  this 
could  be  accomplished  by  adopting  the 
utUltv  wheeling  proposal 

8  Question  Are  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tions estimates  of  the  cost  of  constructing 
transmission  lines  as  used  in  their  rep>ort, 
realistic  and  reasonable''  i  Press  notices  in- 
dicated recently  opened  bids  to  the  Bureau 
on  Glen  Canyon  transmission  lines  are  55 
percent  above  Bureau  estimates  i " 

Answer  The  consultants  considered  the 
BurertU"6  estimates  on  transmission  line  costs 
to  be  too  low  The  consultanu  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the  territory  over 
which  the  lines  would  be  constructed  nor 
did  they  have  an  opportunity  to  thoroughly 
investigate  the  Bureau's  cost  estimates  A 
complete  study  IncUiding  all  details  of  in- 
vestigation normally  associated  with  deter- 
mining transmission  costs  might  prove  the 
Bureaus  figures  to  be  reasonably  correct  but 
on  the  other  hand,  such  an  investigation 
also  might  prove  the  Bureaus  costs  to  be 
much  too  high  The  consultants,  of  course, 
had  no  opportunity  to  go  Into  these  matters 
except  In  a  superficial  way 

I  believe  the  foregoing  answers  the  ques- 
tions asked  In  your  letter  of  April  18  I 
regr'-t  that  I  have  been  unable  to  reply  at  an 
earlier  date 

Very  truly  yours. 

Jack  D.  Stevens. 
Consulting  Engineer 


Boise.  Idaho.  Apnl  22.  1961. 
Subject     Your   letter   of   April    18:    Colorado 
River    storage    project    power    tranamls- 
slon — Engineering  study  of  J   D  Stevens 
and  B.   C.  Russell  of  U.S.B.R.  report. 
Hon  John  P   Saylor. 
Congress  of  the   United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  :  This  acknowledges 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  April  18  with  refer- 
ence to  the  above  subject  In  which  you  re- 
quest answers  to  a  number  of  questions  you 
have  presented 

Before  attempting  to  reply  to  your  ques- 
tions I  should  review  this  matter  to  refresh 
my  mind  on  the  Bureau's  report  and  our 
engineering  study.  I  have  given  this  subject 
no  thought  since  last  November. 

I  am,  at  the  moment,  preparing  to  leave 
early  tomorrow  morning  to  meet  an  appoint- 
ment over  on  the  Oregon  coast  and  I  do  not 
expect  to  be  back  to  Boise  before  May  1  or  2. 
On  returning  I  shall  formulate  my  answers 
to  your  questions  as  quickly  as  p>06slble  and 
get  them  off  to  you  by  airmail. 

I  hope  this  delay  will  not  Inconvenience 
you 

Sincerely, 

B   C   Russell 


Boise,    Idaho,    May   12,    1961. 

Subject      Your  letter  of  April   18,  Colorado 

River  storage  project.  Bureaus  analysis 

of    private    utilities    wheeling    proposal 

study  by  J    D.  Stevens  and  B.  C    Russell 

Hon.  John  P.  Satlor. 

Member  of  Congress.  House  Office  Building. 

House    of    Representatives,    Washington, 

DC 

Dear  Congressman    In  your  letter  of  April 

18.  relative  to  the  above  subject,  you  asked 

several   specific   questions.     I  shall   give  my 

answers    to    these    In    the    order    asked,    as 

follows: 

1.  ""Were  you  given  Eufficlent  time  to  make 
a  proper  and  complete  review  of  the  Bu- 
reaus  October  1960  report  on  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  transmission  line 
analysis?  How  much  time  was  finally 
given''"" 

WTien  we  were  first  asked  to  review  and 
report  on  the  Bureau's  study  we  were  al- 
lotted a  maximum  of  5  days  for  our  report. 
As  it  turned  out.  one  of  these  5  days  was 
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devoted  to  a  study  of  the  benefits  that  could 
be  assigned  to,  and  the  feasibility  of,  a 
proposed  private  utility  Interconnection  be- 
tween Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.  and  Arizona 
Public  Service  Co.  This  was  an  additional 
assignment  by  the  Bureau,  and  required 
approximately  1  day.  It,  of  course,  cut  the 
time  allowed  for  our  original  assignment  to 
4  days.  We  were  to  review  tbe  Bureau's 
report  which  had  taken  a  sizable  crew  many 
months  to  prepare. 

Starting  from  scratch  to  familiarize  our- 
selves with  the  subject  matter,  we  did  feel 
that  the  time  allotted  us  was  rather  short, 
perhaps  too  short  for  the  job  at  hand.  We 
proceeded  as  diligently  as  we  could,  both 
day  and  late  Into  the  evening,  to  familiarize 
ourselves  with  the  problem  and  with  the 
report  of  the  Bureau,  and  we  managed  to 
get  our  study  out  In  the  time  allotted. 

After  the  Bureau  had  studied  our  report. 
It  decided  to  make  certain  revisions  and 
clarifications  In  its  report  and  asked  the  con- 
sultants to  review  Its  revised  report.  We 
were  allowed  5  days  time  for  the  further  re- 
view. We  again  reviewed  the  Bureau's 
study,  in  the  light  of  the  changes,  and  made 
our  revised  report,  dated  November  12,  1960. 

As  stated  In  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph 
of  our  rejHDrt,  we  both,  Mr.  Stevena  and  I, 
felt  that  the  entire  time  we  had  been  allot- 
ted was  InsuflQclent  for  a  complete  assessment 
of  all  the  facets  of  the  problem.  We  had 
devoted  approximately  9  days  total  time  to 
the  subject  at  hand. 

2.  "Were  you  required  to  accept  certain 
Bureau  figvires  methods  of  analysis,  without 
question?" 

In  the  Bureau's  original  letter  of  assign- 
ment to  us  of  the  date  September  30.  1960. 
the  following  instructions  were  given: 

"In  the  performance  of  this  work  the  con- 
sultants shall  use  data  made  available  by  the 
Bureau  In  considering  the  above  matters. 
The  consultants  shall  accept  the  generation 
and  load  data  tabulated  In  the  Bureau  re- 
port as  basic  data  not  needing  review  or 
comment.  The  consultants  shall  also  accept 
the  method  of  determining  the  average  rate 
to  accomplish  repayment  because  it  follows 
basic  Bureau  policy  and  Is  consistent  with 
the  authorizing  act.  The  consultants  shall 
not  concern  themselves  with  determinations 
of  p>ollcy  or  matters  other  than  those 
directly  related  to  the  utilities'  wheeling 
proposal." 

(The  above  matters  referred  to  were  those 
Items  listed  as  a,  b.  c.  d.  e.  and  f  in  our 
report.) 

3.  "Would  the  Bureau's  prop>osed  yard- 
stick system,  without  interconnection  and 
coordination  with  the  private  vitlUties  sys- 
tems, be  able  to  deliver  the  same  amount  of 
power  to  the  same  preference  customers  as 
is  required  to  be  delivered  under  the  wheel- 
ing system   proposal?" 

The  Bureau's  yardstick  system  was  not 
designed  to  carry  the  same  magnitude  of 
loads  south  into  Arizona  as  was  required  of 
the  private  utilities  over  the  wheeling  sys- 
tem. Table  6,  page  26  of  the  Bureaus  re- 
port shows  591.800  kilowatts  to  be  delivered 
Into  Arizona  by  the  wheeling  system  but 
the  yardstick  system  has  a  top  limit  of 
capacity  of  only  about  435.000  kilowatts  to 
this  area. 

4.  "Would  the  Bureau's  proposed  yard- 
stick system,  without  interconnection  and 
support  from  the  private  utility  systems, 
provide  the  same  degree  of  reliability  of 
service  to  such  preference  customers?" 

The  Interconnection  of  systems  almost  in- 
variably Improves  the  reliability  of  service  as 
well  as  the  economics  of  operation. 

In  the  case  in  question,  it  is  a  reasonable 
assumption  that  an  Interconnection  of  the 
Bureau's  power  production  plants  and  trunk 
transmission  lines  with  the  systems  of  the 
five  private  utilities  would  provide  much 
more  reliable  service  to  the  entire  area,  in- 
cluding the  preference  customers. 


5.  "Is  It  not  true  that  the  cost  of  the 
necessary  additions  to  the  Bureau's  proposed 
yardstick  system,  in  order  to  make  It  com- 
parable to  the  wheeling  system,  would 
greatly  increase  the  total  cost  of  the  Fed- 
eral yardstick  system? " 

Inherent  In  the  wheeling  system  axe  serv- 
ice values  in  standby  service  and  lncre;isod 
capacities  not  to  be  foxind  In  the  yardstick 
system. 

To  attempt  to  build  up  the  service  values 
and  capacities  of  the  yardsick  system  to 
equal  those  of  the  wheeling  system,  will 
require  additional  sums  of  money  Tlie  Bu- 
reau infers  that  the  service  values  of  the 
Isolated  yardstick  system  are  adequtae  for  its 
preference  customers  but  I  am  uct  in  a 
position  to  pass  Judgment  on   this  matter. 

6.  "Were  the  operation,  maintenance,  and 
replacement  charges  made  by  the  Bureau 
against  the  wheeling  system  in  line  with 
those  made  for  the  Federal  yardstick  sys- 
tem, so  that  both  systems  would  be  on  a 
proper  and  comparable  cost  basis?" 

As  stated  on  page  4  of  our  report,  we  found 
the  operation  and  maintenance  costs  un- 
reasonably high  for  the  transml.sHion  fa- 
cilities that  would  be  constructed  by  the 
Federal  Government  with  the  wheeling  sys- 
tem, and  suggested  that  it  be  reeisimlned. 
but  we  as  consultants  did  not  attempt  t^j 
place  a  value  on  the  discrepancy  for  eco- 
nomic comparisons. 

7.  "Is  It  not  true  that  the  cost  figures  In 
the  Bureau's  report  could  not  be  "used  to 
make  a  proper  economic  comparison  be- 
tween the  Federal  yardstick  system  .and  the 
wheeling  systems  because  the  Federal  system 
as  proposed  would  not  provide  for  compa- 
rable power  delivery  and  reliability  and  serv- 
ice, and  different  and  more  favorable  criteria 
were  used  on  some  of  the  fi.xcd  charges  items 
of  the  yardstick  system?" 

Since,  as  outlined  above,  the  so-called 
yardstick  system  cannot  provide  the  same 
class  of  service  that  the  interconnected  sys- 
tem f wheeling  system)  can  provide,  a  true 
comparison  from  a  service  value  cannot  be 
shown.  I  would  not  feel  I  should  attempt 
to  be  critical  of  the  class  of  service  the  Bu- 
reau feels  Its  preference  customers  merit. 
From  my  own  experience  in  the  utility  busi- 
ness, I  know  that  the  demands  for  improved 
service  are  an  ever  Increasing  problem  of  all 
power  systeoTiS. 

8.  "Are  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  es- 
timates of  the  cost  of  constructing  trans- 
mission lines,  as  used  In  their  report,  realis- 
tic and  reasonable?"  (Pre!5s  notices  indicated 
recently  opened  bids  to  the  Bureau  on  Glen 
Canyon  transmission  lines  are  55  percent 
above  Bureau  estimates  ) 

As  stated  above  under  question  No.  1, 
our  time  for  study  was  limited.  We 
did  not  see  the  terrain  on  which  the  pro- 
posed Federal  transmission  lines  would  be 
constructed,  so  our  estimates  of  line  and 
substation  costs  were  our  bent  guess  b^scd  on 
a  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  lines  and  sub- 
stations wc  thought  might  be  comparable. 
Our  opinion  of  the  Bureau's  estimates  of 
such  costs  Is  stated  in  paragraph  2  of  item 
(c)  of  our  report.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the 
remoteness  of  the  general  area  and  tlie  ter- 
rain over  which  all  of  the  lines  must  be 
constructed,  as  I  understand  it  to  be.  are 
such  that  the  costs  would  probably  be  equal 
to  or  greater  than  any  similar  lines  yet  con- 
structed in  this  country.  Certainly,  the 
country  has  few  roads.  Is  very  ro'ugh,  aiid 
Is  mainly  unsettled. 

In  conclusion.  I  do  not  want  yv^u  or  any- 
one to  consider  that  our  report  to  llie 
Bureau  gave  our  recommendatioa  for  an 
all-Federal  transmission  system  In  the  very 
short  time  at  our  disposal,  we  examUned  the 
B'ureau's  report  and  we  expressed  cuir.'^elves 
frankly  relative  to  the  procedure  of  the 
Bureau  In  working  out  its  det.ill.<».  Nowhere 
in  our  report  have  we  made  a  recotjimcnda- 


llon   favoring   the   construction   of  the   all- 
Federal  system. 

I    hope    the   answers   given    above   to   your 
questions  will   be  of   assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely. 

Ben  C.  Russell. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  asked  if  the  engineers 
v^-ere  given  sufTicicnt  time  to  make  a 
proper  and  complete  review  of  the 
Bureaus  analysis. 

The  an.suer  was  "No." 

I  asked  if  they  were  required  to  ac- 
cept certain  Bureau  figui'es  ajid  method.s 
of  analysis. 

The  answer  was  "Yes.  '  There  was  no 
opportunity  to  check  the  validity  of  these 
data. 

I  asked  if  ihe  Bureau's  proposed  "yard- 
stick" system,  without  interconnection 
and  coordination  with  the  private  utili- 
ties systems,  would  be  able  to  deliver  the 
same  amount  of  power  to  the  same  pref- 
erence customers  as  is  required  to  be 
delivered  under  the  "wheeling"  system 
proposal. 

The  answer  was  No."  Deliveries  to 
preference  customers  could  not  be  made 
on  a  dependable  basis  without  support 
from  the  non-Pederal  systems. 

I  asked  if  the  Bureau's  yardstick 
system,  without  interconnection  and 
support  from  the  private  utility  systems, 
would  provide  the  same  degree  of  re- 
liability of  service  to  such  preference 
cu.^tomers. 

The  answer  was  "No." 

1  asked  if  it  was  not  true  that  the  cw^t 
of  the  necessary  additions  to  the  Bu- 
reau's proposed  yardstick  system,  in  or- 
der to  make  it  comparable  to  the  wheel- 
ing, would  greatly  increase  the  total  cost 
of  the  Federal  yardstick  system. 

The  answer  was  that  the  Bureau's  sys- 
tem is  not  dependable  as  an  Independ- 
ent network.  To  make  it  so  would  re- 
quire increased  spending. 

I  asked  if  the  operation,  maintenance, 
and  replacement  charges  made  by  the 
Bureau  against  the  wheeling  system  were 
in  line  with  those  they  made  for  the 
Federal  yardstick  system  so  that  both 
systems  would  be  on  a  proper  and  com- 
parable cost  basis. 

The  ans'.ver  was  "No."  The  application 
of  these  costs  was  not  the  same  for  both 
systems.  Furthermore,  the  engineers 
took  exception  to  the  Bureau's  estimate 
of  O.M.  &  R.  costs.  They  thought  they 
were  too  low. 

I  asked  if  it  was  not  true  that  the  cost 
figures  in  the  Bureau's  report  could  not 
be  used  to  make  a  proper  economic  com- 
parison between  the  Federal  "yardstick" 
system  and  the  "wheeling  "  system  be- 
cause the  Federal  system  as  proposed 
would  not  provide  for  comparable  power 
delivery  and  reliability  of  service  and  if 
different  and  more  favorable  criteria 
were  used  on  some  of  the  "fixed  charges  ' 
items  of  the  "yardstick  "  system. 

The  engineers  had  not  had  time  to 
make  thi.s  analysis. 

I  asked  if  the  Bureau's  estimates  of 
co.st  of  con.structing  transmission  lines, 
as  u.sed  in  their  report,  were  realistic 
and  reasonable. 

Ihe  engineers  did  not  have  time  or 
.sufficient  infonnation  to  make  this  de- 
termination. But  they  considered  the 
Bureau's  estimates  on  transmission  line 
costs  to  be  too  low. 
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Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  have  just 
cited  clearly  refutes  the  idea  that  these 
independent  engineers  approved  the  Bu- 
reau's analysis.  FYom  the  answers  to 
my  questions  I  would  say  that  these  en- 
gineers disapproved  the  Bureau's  analy- 
sis or  at  least  critically  questioned  it. 

From  what  I  have  been  able  to  find 
out  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Bureau's 
analysis  of  the  two  propositions  did  not 
represent  a  fair  and  honest  comparison. 
The  electric  companies'  engineei-s  com- 
pletely disagree  with  the  Bureau's  find- 
ings. The  electric  companies'  engineers 
are  at  least  as  good  as  any  the  Bureau 
has.  From  what  I  have  been  running 
into  for  the  last  few  years  I  would  be 
inclined  to  take  their  findings  over  those 
of  the  Bureau  The  fact  that  an  engi- 
neer works  for  the  Government  does  not 
give  him  a  corner  on  either  ability  or 
integrity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  my 
contacts  with  and  observations  of  the 
Bureau's  engineers,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  their  engineering  analysis 
of  projects  is  based  on  ideology  and  po- 
litical expediency  rather  than  on  the 
true  science  of  engineering  and  eco- 
nomics. 

In  a  few  days  we  arc  going  to  vote  on 
whether  or  not  to  appropriate  millions 
and  millions  of  tax  dollars  to  permit  the 
Bureau  to  construct  an  extensive  trans- 
mission line  network  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Stat.es.  When  the  upper  Colorado 
storas^e  project  was  authorized  it  was 
estimated  to  cost  $760  million.  Now  the 
estimates  of  cost  are  well  over  a  billion 
dollars.  It  would  seem  to  mc  that  fiscal 
responsibility  would  dictate  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  hold  down  the 
cost  of  this  project  by  eliminating  un- 
nece.ssary  expenditures.  At  the  rate  we 
are  going,  before  we  get  throuch  with 
the  project,  it  may  cost  over  $1'2  billion. 
Do  those  people  think  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury Is  an  endless  fountain  Aie  people 
no  longer  willing  to  do  anything  for 
themselves''  E>o  they  expect  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  everything  for  them? 

Of  course,  the  nontaxpaying  public 
PKJwer  groups  are  supporting  all -Federal 
construction  of  the  tran.smisslon  line 
system  and  I  am  going  to  have  more  to 
say  about  their  activities  later.  Their 
efforts  are  just  a  repetition  of  what  they 
do  in  other  areas.  The  Government 
makes  some  electric  power  available  on 
a  preferential  basis  to  these  nontaxpay- 
ing public  power  distributors,  but  they 
are  never  satisfied.  They  want  the  Gov- 
ernment to  supply  more  and  more  of  it 
and  transmit  it  to  them  even  though  it 
could  be  transmitted  to  them  better  by 
other  means. 

The  five  electric  companies  serving  the 
area  have  made  an  offer  to  the  Bureau 
to  wheel  the  power  from  the  project  to 
the  Government's  customers.  I  am  not 
going  into  the  details  on  the  companies' 
offer  because  I  am  sure  it  will  be  thor- 
oughly discussed  in  committee  and  later 
on  the  floor,  but  I  do  want  to  emphasize 
a  few  things  at  this  point. 

The  companies  have  made  the  Gov- 
ernment a  firm  offer  to  wheel  the  power 
at  a  fixed  price. 

The  companies'  offer  would  save  the 
taxpayers  from  spending  at  least  $136 
million  at  this  time. 


According  to  the  companies'  calcula- 
tions, power  could  be  sold  to  the  pref- 
erence customers  at  the  same  price  under 
either  system. 

The  companies  calculate  the  payout 
period  of  the  total  project  would  be  7 
years  less  under  the  companies'  proposal. 

Under  the  company  proposal  48.000 
kilowatts  would  be  saved  in  line  losses 
which  would  have  a  value  of  over  $80 
million  during  the  payout  period. 

Under  the  companies'  proposal  the 
preference  customers  would  have  more 
F>ower  available  to  them  and  the  supply 
would  be  a  izrcat  deal  more  dependable. 

As  a  result  of  the  companies'  proposal 
they  figure  that  they  would  pay  $100 
million  in  Federal  income  taxes  during 
the  payout  period. 

The  companies  would  pay  about  $184 
million  in  State  and  local  taxes. 

The  above  are  the  companies'  findings 
as  a  result  of  years  of  study  by  com- 
petent people-— people  competent  enough 
to  successfully  finance  and  operate  $1.5 
billion  of  utility  propei"ties  serving 
1,148  000  electric  customers  in  five 
Stales 

I  do  not  feel  that  these  facts  can  be 
disregarded. 

Now,  Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  discuss 
.some  of  the  activities  of  Bureau  em- 
ployees and  the  prefeixnce  customers. 
I  know  that  many  of  us  arc  being  deluged 
with  mail  and  propaganda  in  connection 
With  these  lines 

Let  us  take  the  Bureau  and  Interior 
Department  employees  first.  On  May 
8,  1561.  the  Bureau  put  out  what  they 
called  a  fact  sheet.  It  was  unsigned,  but 
I  understand  that  Mr,  Dominy.  Commis- 
sioner of  Reclamation,  took  all  the  credit 
or  discredit  for  this  document  I  also 
understand  that  this  so-called  fact  sheet 
was  sent  out  to  all  representatives  ir  the 
House  and  Senate  from  the  'Western 
states  with  a  note  from  Mr.  Dominy 
thai  there  were  plenty  of  copies  for  dis- 
tribution. I  al.so  understand  that  Mr. 
Dominy  said  he  was  willing  to  make 
copies  available  to  anyone  who  wanted 
them.  Now  I  am  not  going  to  take  the 
time  of  Members  of  the  House  to  dissect 
this  .so-called  fact  sheet,  but  I  think 
you  should  read  it.  It  is  .lot  a  Govern- 
ment report — it  is  a  propaganda  sheet 
for  promotion  of  Federal  construction. 

This  same  Mr.  Dominy  made  a  speech 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Fremont  Canyon 
Powerplant  near  Casper.  Wyo.,  on  April 
28,  1961.  In  that  speech  Mr.  Dominy 
di.scu5sed  the  Burns  Creek  project  and 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project 
transmission  lines.  He  referred  to 
Burns  Creek  as  a  badly  needed  reregulat- 
ing  reservoir  when  it  is  nothing  in  the 
world  but  a  Federal  power  dam.  I  know- 
that  from  4  years  of  the  project  being 
before  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  on  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Dominy  re- 
ferred to  those  who  opp>ose  these  two 
projects  as  obstructionists,  misguided 
obstructionists,  and  so  forth,  and  also 
said  something  about  a  fraudulent  bill 
of  particulars  being  put  together  agaiiist 
these  Bureau  projects.  I  resent  such 
statements  by  the  Commissioner  of  Rec- 
lamation.   As  stated  before  I  have  sup- 


ported reclamation  when  it  was  recla- 
mation, even  though  it  has  no  direct 
advantage  to  my  State.  Just  because, 
after  listening  to  all  of  the  arguments 
on  the  subject,  many  of  us  happen  to 
disagree  with  what  the  Commissioner 
chooses  to  tell  us.  gives  him  no  license 
to  refer  to  those  who  disagree  as  "ob- 
structionists.' Mr.  Dominy  used  the 
words  '  obstructiomsm,"  or  "obstruction- 
ists "  seven  times  in  his  speech  referring 
to  those  who  disagree  with  his  Bureau 
objectives.  He  also  referred  to  them  as 
purveyors  of  gloom  and  doom. 

We  have  reached  a  rather  startling 
situation  in  this  country  if  its  citizens 
cannot  disagree  with  the  plans  and 
schemes  of  some  entrenched  empire 
building  bureaucrats  without  having  one 
of  the  chief  bureaucrats  refer  to  them 
as  obstructionists  or  purveyors  of  gloom 
and  doom.  To  me  this  smacks  entirely 
too  much  of  totalitarian  thinking.  Our 
Government  agencies  should  present 
fairly  and  squarely  the  facts — facts  based 
en  sound  engineering  gjid  economics — 
and  let  the  people  decide  what  they 
want  to  spend  their  money  for.  Further- 
more, I  have  seen  many  instances  of 
Federal  employees  actually  lobbying  on 
the  Hill,  both  personally  and  through 
olhei-s,  for  Federal  appropriations  In 
which  they  were  interested.  If  Federal 
agency  employees  are  being  permitted  to 
lobby,  then  they  should  be  required  to 
register  and  a  record  should  be  kept  of 
their  lobbying  activities. 

I  want  to  go  back  just  a  minute  to 
another  statement  in  Mr.  Dominy's 
speech.  In  referring  to  the  findings  of 
the  Bureau  in  connection  with  the  upper 
Colorado  River  pioject  transmission 
lines,  the  Commissioner  says: 

In  face  of  this  affirmation  of  our  findings 
by   an  independent  engineering  board — 

I  think  that  statement  would  lead 
anyone  to  believe  that  the  Bureau  find- 
ings had  been  adequately  reviewed  by 
an  independent  board  of  engineers  and 
that  this  engineering  board  was  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  Bureau's 
findings. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  speech  I  told 
you  what  I  had  found  out  by  direct 
correspondence  with  these  independent 
engineers  to  whom  Mr.  Dominy  referred. 
I  am  not  going  to  repeat  what  I  said, 
except  that  these  engineers'  review  was 
entirely  inadequate  because  of  the  time 
limitation  and  the  fact  they  were  re- 
quired to  accept,  without  investigation, 
certain  Bureau  data  and  that  their 
cursory  review  raised  many  questions  as 
to  the  adequacy  of  the  Bureau  findings. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  find  the  Com- 
missioner of  Reclamation  making  a 
public  speech  in  which  he  engages  in 
name  calling,  in  berating  citizens  who 
disagree  with  him.  and  making  state- 
ments which  he  should  have  known  are 
untrue  in  his  effort  to  deceive  the  public. 
A  man  who  would  do  such  things,  in 
my  opinion,  is  not  fit  to  hold  public  of- 
fice of  high  trust.  I  hope  he  is  not 
Indoctrinating  the  Bureau  with  this 
scurrilous  type  of  thinking. 

A  few  years  back,  under  outstanding 
leadership,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
made  great  contributions  in  the  field  of 
engineering  and  in  development  of  our 
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Western  States.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  Bureau's  engineering  and  economic 
findings  were  accepted  without  question 
because  they  were  honest— they  were 
based  on  engineering  and  economics  and 
not  on  ideology.  But  now,  I  regret  to 
say,  &s  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
I  cannot  accept  without  question  any- 
thing the  Bureau  representatives  tell  us. 
When  passing  on  authorizations  for  the 
Bureau  it  is  disturbing  to  know  that 
we  have  to   look   behind   each  log   and, 

by  almost  prosecuting  attorney  methods, 
try  to  ferret  out  the  true  facts.  I  think 
it  has  become  to  the  disadvantage  of 
our  Western  States  that  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  now  seems  to  weigh  proj- 
ects on  the  scales  of  ideology  rather  than 
on  engineering  and  economics.  We  of 
the  East,  the  South,  and  Midwest  have 
always  been  very  sympathetic  toward 
reclamation  and  I  think  very  generous 
in  furnishing  the  tax  funds  to  finance 
reclamation  projects,  but  when  we  are 
no  longer  sure  whether  these  projects 
are  for  reclamation  or  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Bureau  to  extend  their  Fed- 
eral electric  power  operations,  we  in- 
tend to  take  a  much  closer  look  at  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  most  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  been  receiving  a 
great  deal  of  mail  on  the  subject  of  the 
Colorado  River  transmission  lines.  I 
noticed  in  one  article  that  the  Govern- 
ment power  proponents  were  complain- 
ing about  the  electric  companies  con- 
tacting the  Congress  on  the  subject.  I 
have  never  seen  the  time  that  mail  from 
the  companies  could  compare  with  what 
Is  evidently  an  organized  deluge  of  mail 
we  receive  from  the  proponents  of  gov- 
ernment power  on  practically  every 
power  issue  that  comes  before  the  Con- 
gress. The  Colorado  River  lines  is  no 
exception. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  some 
things  the  Government  power  propo- 
nents are  putting  out,  and  to  the  man 
who  is  evidently  back  of  most  of  this. 

I  have  here  an  advertisement  which 
appeared  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  on 
May  16,  1961,  which  was  paid  for  by  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Consumers  Power, 
Inc.  It  is  a  cartoon  headed  in  big  letters 
"You  Will  Pay  More  for  Electricity." 
That  was  made  as  a  categorical  state- 
ment although  there  is  excellent  en- 
gineering findings  to  the  contrary. 

Just  below  the  headline  but  still  in 
large  print  is  the  statement,  "If  private 
power  utilities  erect  toll  lines  between 
you  and  your  source  of  Colorado  River 
storage  project  power."  Now  that  leaves 
the  impression  that  the  electric  com- 
panies are  going  to  exact  a  toll  for  letting 
the  people  have  their  power,  when  in 
reality  the  companies  would  only  be  mak- 
ing their  facilities  available,  at  a  reason- 
able service  charge,  at  no  more  cost  and 
on  a  more  reliable  basis  than  if  the  Gov- 
ernment built  the  lines. 

Then  the  cartoon  shows  a  man  labeled 
"private  utilities"  running  toward  the 
Bureau  lines  saying  "Stop — let  me  build 
that  last  little  part  of  the  project  so  I 
can  collect  a  toll  charge." 

That  last  little  part  of  the  project 
would  only  save  the  taxpayers  $136  mil- 
lion and  probably  a  lot  more.    That  may 


sound  like  a  Uttle  bit  to  those  preference 
customers  who  have  become  accustomed 
to  receiving  huge  Government  handouts, 
but  it  is  still  a  lot  of  money  to  the  tax- 
payers. My  constituents  in  Pennsyl- 
vania do  not  look  at  it  as  a  little  bit. 

What  the  ad  does  not  say  i.s  that  the 
electric  companies  would  be  making 
available  13,397  miles  of  their  transmis- 
sion lines  for  wheeling  this  Federal 
power  to  preference  customers,  while  at 
the  same  time  backing  it  up  with  their 
own  steam  powerplants.  The  electric 
company  plans  would  take  pover  to 
preference  customers  that  the  Federal 
lines  would  not  touch. 

Here  is  another  release  by  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basui  Consumers  Power.  Inc. : 
It  starts  off  with  a  cartoon  showina  a 
man  labeled  "big  private  utilities"  usinn 
a  rope  labeled  "SlOO  million  private  util- 
ity investment"  being  u.^^ed  to  tie  up  a  bag 
labeled  "$900  million  taxpayer  Invest- 
ment." 

Mr.  Spea.ker,  I  want  to  discuss  some 
of  the  statements  made  in  this  Release. 
It  is  the  boldest,  most  flagrant  use  of 
fraudulent  information  I  have  ever  seen 
and  shows  the  extent  to  which  some 
people  will  go  in  an  effort  to  decejive  the 
public  in  their  attempts  to  raid  the 
Treasury. 

There  is  a  paragraph  headed  'Tax- 
payer Made  Original  Investment."  It 
says : 

In  almost  all  cases.  It  has  been  ntcessary 
throughout  history  for  the  GoverrJiient  to 
construct  major  hydro  and  storage  dams 
since  their  original  cost  Ls  so  great  t^at  pri- 
vate utilities  and  private  capital  Icannot. 
or  will  not,  finance  them.  Since  tbe  duly 
elected  representatives  of  the  peoplle  have 
already  appropriated  the  funds  for  B  major 
part  of  this  tremendous  Investment,  it  Is 
Important  that  everything  possible  be  done 
to  Insure  that  all  of  the  returns  from  this 
Investment  go  to  the  taxpayer  and  the  users 
of  the  power  from  Glen  Canyon  Q$m,  not 
to  a  group  of  private  utilities. 


If 


I  could  make  a  speech  on  that  para- 
graph alone.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  electric  companies  will  build,  with 
private  capital,  economically  feasible 
hydroelectric  projects  irrespective  of 
cost.  But  it  has  also  been  demonstrated 
that  they  have  to  fight  the  Federal  power 
proponents  every  inch  of  the  way  to  get 
the  required  Federal  license  tliat  per- 
mits them  to  build  such  developments. 
It  took  a  long,  hard  fight  before  the 
Idaho  Pov.'er  Co.  was  permitted  to  build 
Hells  Canyon.  The  New  York  companies 
lost  a  long  hard  fight  in  their  effort  to 
build  the  Niagara  development.  The 
Pacific  Northwest  companies  for  several 
years  have  been  attempting  to  get  a 
license  to  build  High  Mountam  Sheep 
Dam  on  the  Snake  River.  These  are  all 
major  hydrodevelopments  costing  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  I  could 
name  many  more,  but  I  think  this  is 
enough  to  discredit  the  assertion  that 
the  com.panies  cannot  or  will  not  build 
such  developments.  Of  course,  if  they 
are  not  sound  economical  developments, 
the  companies  are  not  going  to  rush  in 
and  build  them.  It  seems  that  only  the 
Government  wants  to  do  that. 

Now  the  statement  that  everything 
possible  be  done  to  see  that  the  returns 
from  this  investment  go  to  the  taxpayers 


would  astound  anyone  who  knows  any- 
thing about  the  Investment,  if  it  can  be 
dignified  by  such  a  term.  This  invest- 
ment in  the  upper  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project  is  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers 
liundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  out  of 
pocket,  regardless  of  who  transmits  the 
power.  They  are  t^'oini?  to  carry  the  in- 
terest on  the  mvestment  that  goes  mto 
irrigation  irre.'^pective  of  how  the  power 
is  sold.  If  the  electric  companies  can 
save  the  taxpayers  some  investment  in 
the  overall  expenditures  on  the  project, 

that  is  all  to  the  interest  of  the  tax- 
payers. 

The  next  caption  of  this  release  is 
headed  "Federal  Tran.smission  System 
Only  Answer."  Under  this  heading  is 
the  following  statement : 

With  a  Government  investment  from  tax- 
payers* money  of  over  1900  million  In  dam."?. 
pKJwerplants,  and  related  facilities,  it  should 
b€  obvious  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  allow  a 
combination  of  private  organizations  to  In- 
vest only  about  $100  million  to  build  the 
final  link  which  carries  the  power  from  theso 
facilities  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  and  by 
this  means  gain  a  stranglehold  over  the 
whole  billion-dollar  Investment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  ridiculous  can  we 
get?  The  electric  companies  have  of- 
fered to  wheel  Government  power  to  the 
Government's  customers  at  a  fixed  cost. 
The  companies  will  not  run  the  dams. 
They  will  only  take  the  power  into  their 
systems  and  deliver  it  to  the  Govern- 
ment's customers  in  the  amounts  and  at 
the  times  that  the  Government  instructs 
them  to  do  so.  and  they  will  perform 
this  sei-vice  under  contract  and  at  a  fixed 
price.  How  does  that  give  them  any 
stranglehold  over  this  Government  proj- 
ect?    Such  a  contention  is  ridiculous. 

Another  heading  is:  "Electricity  Will 
Cost  More  Money  if  Utilities  Build 
Lines."  Under  this  heading  the  follow- 
ing statements  arc  made : 

Regardless  of  which  calculation  is  ac- 
cepted, the  combination  system  would  result 
in  the  cost  of  electricity  being  10  to  15  per- 
cent higher.  •  •  •  These  added  costs  would 
have  to  be  passed  on  the  homeowners  shop- 
keepers, and  ultimate  consumers  tisinp  elec- 
tricity. 

Wheeling  charges.  If  the  utilities  were  al- 
lowed to  build  these  lines,  would  add  $492 
million  to  the  cost  of  electricity  over  a  100- 
year  period  of  amortization  This  added  cost 
would  have  to  be  collected  from  the  people 
who  use  the  power  In  the  five  States  where 
it  Is  to  be  sold. 

If  these  toll  charges  are  not  passed  on  to 
the  people  who  use  the  electricity,  then  the 
Government  TYeasury  cannot  be  paid  back 
its  loans  on  tlie  50-year  b.isis  required  by 
the  law  which  authorized  the  project. 

All  I  want  to  say  about  such  state- 
ments is  that  the  people  who  get  the 
electricity  should  be  required  to  pay  the 
cost  of  getting  it  to  them,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  homeowner,  shop- 
keepers, or  industrial  establishments — 
that  is  .^omethinrr  which  the.se  preference 
customers  hate  to  accept — they  want  the 
Government  to  give  them  something  for 
nothing. 

The  electric  companies,  after  exhaus- 
tive study,  say  that  power  would  cost 
preference  customers  the  same  whether 
delivered  over  the  combination  system 
or  an  all-Federal  system.  I  doubt  that 
conclusion;  not  that  I  question  the  elec- 
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trie  companies'  engineers,  but  they  as- 
sumed that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
can  or  will  build  this  or  any  other  proj- 
ect within  Its  original  cost  estimate.  The 
companies  have  offered  a  f\rm  contract 
for  wheeling  the  power,  so  under  their 
proposal  the  cost  of  transmitting  power 
would  be  fixed.  But  the  Bureau  does 
not  know  what  it  is  going  to  cost  to  build 
their  system,  so  their  costs  might  be 
higher.  Besides  that,  the  Bureau  plan 
does  not  take  power  to  all  of  the  delivery 
points  of  preference  customers  that  the 
company  plan  does.  So,  either  the  Bu- 
reau would  have  to  build  additional  lines 
not  now  contemplated,  the  preference 
customers  would  have  to  get  additional 
Federal  funds  to  build  to  the  Bureau  de- 
livery points,  or  the  electric  companies 
would  still  have  to  transmit  power  from 
the  Bureau  system  to  the  preference  cus- 
tomers, any  one  of  which  methods  would 
cost  the  preference  customers  more  mon- 
ey than  It  would  under  the  company 
proposal. 

Whether  the  Government  is  paid  back 
Its  loan  on  the  50-year  basis  required  by 
law  depends  on  whether  the  Bureau  lives 
within  Its  cost  estimates,  which  would 
be  unusual,  and  not  upon  the  companies 
wheeling  power  on  a  fixed  contract  price. 

Another  heading  in  this  release  is  "No 
Ceiling  on  Utilities  Wheeling  Charges," 
It  says: 

No  only  will  the  proposal,  as  it  stands,  cost 
these  power  consumers  m)re  money  than 
the  proposed  Federal  system,  but  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  cost  of  transmitting  this 
power  over  the  privately  owned  lines  will 
remain  at  this  level 

A  study  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Recliuna- 
tlon,  and  a  study  made  by  two  private  con- 
sultants Indicate  that  the  private  utilities 
could  not  make  a  normal  profit  on  their 
present  proposal  to  carry  this  power  over 
their  lines  at  the  s.ime  cc*t  to  the  customer 
as  would  be  charged  under  the  Federal  sys- 
tem 

Once  these  lines  are  built.  It  would  only 
be  neces.'^ary  for  the  utilities  to  prove  they 
were  not  n  iklng  a  normal  profit  in  order  to 
gain  a  rate  increase.  Tliere  is  no  way  of 
determining  at  the  present  time  how  much 
this  Increase  would  cost  the  power  users  in 
the  five-State  area. 

Now  to  answer  a  part  of  these  asser- 
tions let  me  say  once  again  that  the 
electric  companies  have  oflfered  the  Gov- 
ernment a  firm,  fixed  price  contract. 

You  do  not  make  a  firm  contract  and 
run  in  later  and  say.  "I  am  not  making 
any  money  so  I  have  to  increase  the 
price."  Furthermore,  there  is  no  place 
on  record  that  I  know  of  where  any 
State  utility  commission  has  told  an 
electric  company  it  had  to  abrogate  its 
contract  with  tlie  Federal  Government. 
So  I  would  say  there  is  much  less  like- 
lihood of  rates  being  raised  to  consumers 
because  the  companies  had  put  too  low 
a  cost  on  wheeling,  than  raised  by  the 
Government  because  the  Bureau  had 
underestimated  its  co.^ts. 

I  see  this  relea.'^e  drags  the  consult- 
ants into  the  picture  again.  They  were 
supposed  to  have  found  along  with  the 
Bureau  that  the  electric  company  pro- 
posal would  not  permit  them  to  earn  a 
normal  return.  Well,  from  my  corre- 
spondence with  the  consultants  I  seri- 
ously doubt  that  they  even  considered 
this  phase  of  the  problem.    If  they  did. 


they  certainly  did  not  consult  with  the 
companies. 

Admittedly  someone  who  was  not  fully 
conversant  with  the  problem  could,  with 
a  degree  of  justification,  assume  that 
the  companies  could  not  build  a  system 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  wheeling  Fed- 
eral power  to  Government  customers 
and  make  a  normal  profit  at  the  rate 
which  the  companies  have  oflfered  the 
Government.  But  the  thing  that  seems 
to  have  been  forgotten  is  that  the  com- 
panies are  now  serving  the  area  over 
which  the  Government  power  is  to  be 
distributed.  They  have  lines  now  and 
are  going  to  have  to  build  additional 
lines  to  take  care  of  the  future  require- 
ments of  their  own  customers.  There  is 
a  lot  of  difference  in  cost  between  ad- 
vancing construction  by  a  few  years  and 
using  normal  excess  capacity  in  trans- 
mission lines  to  carry  some  power  for 
others,  and  in  ha\'ing  to  build  a  com- 
plete new  system  to  do  the  job.  That 
is  the  position  the  companies  are  in.  By 
1980  they  calculate  that  94  r)ercent  of 
the  power  consumed  In  the  area  will  be 
ser^'ed  by  them  and  only  6  percent  by 
the  Government. 

Another  caption  reads  "No  Savings  to 
Taxpayers  Either."  Under  this  heading 
the  following  statement  is  made: 

Any  money  spent  by  an  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  Is  a  budget  expense 
and  must  be  derived  from  the  Federal 
budget.  In  this  case  money  for  the  pay- 
nxent  of  the  utility  wheeling  charges  must 
therefore  be  appropriated  from  the  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  do  you  think  of 
that?  Do  these  people  think  they  are 
talking  to  a  bunch  of  imbeciles?  These 
people  should  read  the  act.  No  appro- 
priation has  to  be  made  to  pay  wheeling 
ciiarges;  these  costs  are  paid  from  the 
basin  fund  and  if  the  Bureau  does  what 
it  is  supposed  to  do,  the  cost  of  wheeling 
will  be  included  in  the  selling  price  of 
the  power  and  returned  to  the  fimd.  It 
is  a  bookkeeping  transaction  only  and 
no  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

By  the  above  statement  these  people 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  taxpayer 
was  fooling  the  bill  for  wheeling.  You 
seldom  encounter  such  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  deceive. 

The  taxpayers  certainly  do  save  some- 
thing. They  save  having  to  spend  $136 
million  or  more  which  would  further  un- 
balance an  already  heavily  unbalanced 
budget. 

The  last  caption  on  this  release  reads: 
"Delay  Gives  Utilities  Control."  Then 
it  say.*:; 

Tlie  private  utilities  are  interested  because 
by  building  a  part  of  the  transmission  sys- 
tem, they  will  be  able  to  control  the  sale"  of 
the  electricity  to  be  generated  by  the 
CRSP    with    a    relatively    small    investment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  what  sort  of  added 
thinking  could  anyone  make  such  a 
statement  as  that?  The  Government 
would  generate  the  electricity,  it  would 
price  it.  it  would  say  to  whom  it  was 
distributed,  how  much  and  at  what  time 
and  it  would  collect  for  it.  The  com- 
panies would  act  merely  as  a  transmis- 
sion agent  of  the  Government.  How 
would  that  give  them  any  control  over 
tlie  sale  of  the  electricity? 


The  final  caption  of  this  release  says: 
"Your  Congressional  Representatives 
Would  Appreciate  Your  Views."  "Write 
Now."  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  this 
statement : 

For  more  Information,  write  Harvey  F. 
McPhail.  executive  director.  Colorado  River 
Basin  Consumers  Power.  Inc.,  343  South 
State  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

I  have  another  release  here.  Mr. 
Speaker,  printed  in  the  Lamar  Daily 
News  of  Lamar,  Colo,,  on  May  23,   1961. 

It  is  headed  "Are  Holding  Company 
Monopolies  Being  Renved?" 

I  am  not  going  to  dissect  this  re- 
lease as  I  did  the  one  just  previously, 
but  I  do  want  to  make  two  or  three  ob- 
servations. 

It  drags  out  the  skeletons  of  Insull 
and  Electric  Bond  and  Share  of  the 
holding  company  days  and  starts  rat- 
tling those  bones  again  and  insinuates 
that  is  what  we  may  be  building  up  to 
if  we  do  not  spend  the  taxpayers"  money 
to  build  these  Colorado  River  hnes.  I 
thought  that  body  had  been  buried  long 
ago.  Does  the  Bureau's  and  this  Colo  - 
rado  River  Basin  Consumers  Power,  Inc, 
contentions  smell  so  bad  they  have  to  go 
back  to  the  grave  and  dig  out  skeletons 
to  try  to  frighten  us? 

This  release  was  prepared  by  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  Consumers  Power,  Inc.. 
the  organization  for  which  Mr,  McPhail 
is  executive  director,  so  I  asstmie  it  was 
prepared  under  his  direction. 

The  release  has  a  notice  in  the  lower 
righthand  corner  which  reads: 

This  Lamar  Daily  News  editorial  raises  a 
question  of  concern  to  every  homeowner  and 
power  customer.  If  you  are  concerned  alxjut 
this  trend  back  to  the  evils  of  Insull  and 
the  holding  companies,  write  your  opinion 
below  and  mall  this  entire  reprint  to  a  con- 
gressional representative.  ( If  more  space  is 
needed,  use  the  reverse  side.) 

Then  there  is  space  for  people  to  write 
to  Members  of  Congress.  I  am  sure 
many  of  us  have  received  this  reprint 
with   some  organized  write-in  on  it. 

I  have  more  of  these  releases  which  I 
am  not  going  to  take  the  time  to  disctiss 
in  this  speech,  but  what  I  have  just 
brought  to  your  attention  will  give  you  a 
good  idea  of  the  type  of  campaign  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  preference 
customers  are  carrying  an  in  their  ef- 
forts to  pres.sure  to  Congress  to  appro- 
priate tax  funds  for  this  all-Federal 
tran.smission  system. 

Mr.  Sp'^akcr,  these  releases  are  the 
most  disgraceful  attempts  at  propagan- 
da I  have  ever  seen  put  out.  They  are  an 
insult  to  the  people  and  a  reflection  on 
the  intelligence  of  Members  of  Congress 
to  whom  they  are  sent.  This  Mr.  Mc- 
Phail who  seems  to  be  heading  up  these 
activities  is  an  ex-As?istant  Commission- 
er of  Reclamation  for  Power,  I  wonder 
if  he  got  his  training  in  writing  false 
and  deceitful  propaganda  during  his 
many  years  of  service  as  an  emploj'ee  cf 
the  Bureau  cf  Reclamation?  I  also  won- 
der how  rr.any  more  of  his  stripe  are  still 
employed  by  the  Bureau?  If  his  is  the 
philcsophy  prevailing  in  the  Bureau,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  we  on  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee have  such  a  difficult  time  getting 
honest  answers  when  examining  Bureau 
proposals  for  authorizations. 
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Another  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Mc- 
Phail,  who  I  assume  is  a  paid  employee 
of  this  Colorado  River  Basin  Consumers' 
Power,  Inc.,  has  been  running  through 
the  Halls  of  Congress  buttonholing  Con- 
gressmen in  behalf  of  these  Federal 
lines.  That  is  lobbying  in  my  book.  I 
am  going  to  have  to  check  up  and  see  if 
Mr.  McPhail  is  registered.  The  fact  that 
he  is  an  ex-Federal  employee  represent- 
ing some  preference  customer  gives  him 
no  right  to  violate  the  lobby  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  whole  mess  makes 
me  sick  at  heart  when  I  realize  what  our 
executive  agencies  and  our  legislative 
processes  are  degenerating  into.  If  there 
was  ever  a  Federal  agency  that  should  be 
exerting  a  forthright  and  honest  attempt 
to  develop  our  water  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  our  arid  western  lands,  it  is 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  But,  instead 
of  that,  we  find  it  is  a  Federal  agency 
crusading  for  the  development  of  subsi- 
dized, tax-exempt  Federal  power  for  the 
benefit  of  a  small  minority  of  electric 
consumers.  A  crusading  agency  which 
seems  to  join  with  other  Federal  E>ower 
proponents  in  the  philosophy  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means — a  philosophy 
that  disregards  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic facts — a  philosophy  that  resorts 
to  misleading  and  actually  false  state- 
ments in  order  to  gain  an  objective. 
This,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  Amer- 
ican way.  I  think  the  philosophy  and 
methods  being  employed  by  these  Fed- 
eral power  proponents,  including  the  Bu- 
reau, are  going  to  do  irreparable  damage 
to  the  development  of  our  Western 
States,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  the 
very  moral  fiber  of  our  Nation. 

A  great  many  of  us  from  the  South, 
East,  and  Midwest  have  stood  squarely 
behind  reclamation  for  many  years.  We 
have  continually  supported  the  reclama- 
tion of  arid  lands  throughout  the  17 
Western  reclamation  States.  We  have 
voted  to  spend  hundreds  of  millions  of 
our  constituents'  tax  dollars  to  build 
these  reclamation  projects.  We  have 
freely  and  willingly  authorized  these 
projects  for  the  development  of  arid 
lands.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not 
going  to  continue  to  authorize  projects 
and  appropriate  funds  for  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  to  construct  a  Federal 
electric  power^  empire  in  the  reclama- 
tion States.  The  Burns  Creek  develop- 
ment and  these  upper  Colorado  River 
project  transmission  lines  are  not  rec- 
lamation at  all.  They  are  simply  a  part 
of  the  Bureau  plan  for  a  Federal  power 
system  covering  the  reclamation  States. 
I  would  advise  you  gentlemen  interested 
in  irrigation  in  the  reclamation  States 
to  look  over  the  vote  on  authorization  of 
the  upper  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect. Yu  will  see  many  names  in  the 
"yea"  column  that  would  never  have 
voted  for  the  project  if  they  had 
thought  it  was  a  power  development.  I 
voted  against  it  because,  after  close  ex- 
amination in  committee,  I  thought  elec- 
tric power  was  the  predominating  fea- 
ture. Now  that  the  Bureau  insists  upon 
spending  over  $136  million  unnecessar- 
ily for  transmission  lines  that  local  cap- 
ital is  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  provide, 
I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  my 
analysis  was  right. 


You  reclamation  State  people  are  ask- 
ing quite  a  lot  when  you  £isk  the  rest  of 
the  coimtry  to  invest  tax  dollars  in  de- 
veloping land  to  grow  crops  when  we 
already  have  an  oversupply  of  food  and 
fiber  in  this  country.  You  are  askmu  a 
lot  when  you  ask  the  rest  of  the  country 
to  finance  reclamation  of  arid  land  at  a 
cost  of  several  hundred  or  up  to  thou- 
sands of  dollars  per  acre  when  the  land 
is  not  worth  more  than  $200  or  $300  per 
acre  after  it  has  water  on  it.  You  are 
asking  a  lot  when  you  ask  the  rest  of 
the  country  to  finance  reclamation  of 
any  land  in  the  arid  West  when  just  as 
productive  land  is  laying  out  of  cultiva- 
tion in  other  areas — in  fact,  when  land- 
owners are  being  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  land  out  of  cultivation. 

Yes,  you  have  been  asking  quite  a  lot 
from  other  sections  of  the  country,  and 
you  have  been  getting  it.  Although  you 
have  only  23  percent  of  the  votes  and 
pay  only  24  percent  of  the  Federal  taxes. 
you  have  been  getting  your  reclamation 
projects  financed  out  of  tax  funds.  You 
have  had  appropriated  over  $4'^  billion 
for  reclamation.  The  rest  of  tlie  coun- 
try has  been  going  along,  because  we 
know  that  you  must  develop  your  water 
and  irrigate  your  lands  if  your  States  are 
going  to  prosper,  and  we  want  you  to 
prosper. 

You  tell  us  that  the  money  will  all  be 
paid  back,  but  let  us  not  be  deluded  by 
that  statement.  No  interest  is  paid  on 
money  invested  in  the  irrigation  fea- 
tures, and  interest  paid  on  the  money  in- 
vested in  power  facilities  is  below  the 
rate  paid  by  the  Treasury.  So,  even 
though  the  borrowers  pay  back  the  mon- 
ey loaned  them  by  the  Government,  the 
taxpayers  will  lose  in  interest  far  more 
than  the  original  investment  cost. 

As  I  said  before,  we  have  been  help- 
ing you  willingly,  but  if  this  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  is  going  to  turn  into  a  Bu- 
reau of  Power  you  are  going  to  lose  our 
help.  We  know  you  need  some  help  on 
your  irrigation,  but  power  is  something 
else.  Your  people  are  perfectly  capable 
of  taking  care  of  their  own  power  sup- 
ply, and  I  for  one  expect  them  to  do  it. 
These  Colorado  River  project  lines  are 
just  another  example  of  people  coming 
to  Washington  for  help  that  they  do  not 
need.  My  Pennsylvania  constituents  are 
getting  sick  and  tired  of  seeing  their  tax 
dollars  doled  for  unnecessary  Federal 
expenditures,  and  I  am  sure  people  in 
other  sections  of  the  country  are  also. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  for  a  good 
many  years.  I  have  traveled  over  the 
West  and  personally  inspected  many  of 
your  water  developments.  I  know  what 
these  developments  mean  to  you  and  I 
know  that  development  and  prosperity 
in  our  Western  States  is  good  for  the 
country.  For  that  reason.  I  have  gone 
along  and  supported  many  of  your  water 
developments  when  I  knew  in  my  heart 
they  were  marginal  at  best  from  a  finan- 
cial standpoint.  I  will  continue  to  sup- 
port true  reclamation  projects  without 
using  the  jaundiced  eye  of  a  banker  when 
examining  their  economic  feasibility. 
But  I  will  tell  my  friends  from  the  rec- 
lamation States  right  now,  and  I  am 
sure  that  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  a 


great  many  of  my  colleagues  from  other 
.sections  of  the  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  that  I  am  not  going  to  agree 
to  spending  tax  funds  to  assist  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  in  its  scheme  of 
building  a  Federal  power  empire  in  the 
reclamation  States.  And  I  will  tell  you 
another  thinp.  if  you  want  to  get  future 
reclamation  projects  approved  you  had 
better  use  your  influence  to  break  up  this 
unholy  alliance  between  the  fanatical 
public  po'ver  zealots  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  who  are  usin^  the  reclama- 
tion program  for  the  promotion  of  sub- 
sidized Government  power 


OPERATION    SURVIVAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Ashbrook]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
!  Mr.  Bruce  1. 

Mr  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  a 
group  of  us  begin  with  a  piece  of  work 
that  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  time. 
I  certainly  wuuld  like  to  acknowledge 
the  cooperation  and  the  helpfulness  of 
the  minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  HalleckI,  who  has  cer- 
tainly won  the  gratitude  of  the  fresh- 
men Members  of  Congres.s.  in  particular. 
We  do  know,  every  one  of  us,  that  with- 
out his  coun.sel  and  his  aid  we  would 
not  be  serving  on  the  wonderful  com- 
mittee assignments  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  gather- 
ing together,  as  always  takes  place  in 
any  .session  of  Congre.s.'^,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  of  different  groups  which  get 
together  and  exchange  ideas  and  study 
issues.  This  is  true  of  this  session  as 
well.  A  group  of  freshmen  has  been 
meeting  regularly  since  the  beginning 
of  the  se.ssion,  not  as  what,  in  political 
terms,  would  be  called  a  "Young  Turk  ' 
movement,  in  any  sense  of  the  word  We 
do  not  intend  by  insiiiuation  or  action 
to  create  a  separate  unit  within  the 
Congress  but.  rather,  a  means  of  dis- 
cussion. This  has  been  done  with  the 
knowledge  and  tlie  support  of  the  mi- 
nority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana IMr.  Halleck].  To  him.  in  behalf 
of  the  gentlemen  who  will  participate 
in  our  subject  of  the  afternoon,  may  I 
expre.ss  our  gratitude. 

This  is  Operation  Survival. 

Several  first-term  Congressmen  are 
joining  in  this  effort  to  paint,  in  what 
we  believe  are  realistic  terms,  the  i.ssues 
that  are  vital  regarding  the  survival  of 
our  constitutional  form  of  government. 

There  is  no  presentation  based  on 
hatred,  personalities,  or  political  ex- 
pediency. It  is  rather  an  attempt  by 
us  to  pinpoint,  in  a  limited  time,  the 
areas  of  vital  concern  and  prime  impor- 
tance in  our  struggle  for  survival  in  a 
world  of  chaos. 

We  believe,  that  though  conditions 
change  and  circumstances  vary,  there 
are  valid  truths  that  remain  unchange- 
able We  believe  that  these  truths  are 
as  applicable  today  as  they  have  been 
throughout  history. 

We  believe  in  progress.  We  believe 
that  the  only  true  hope  for  progress  lies 
in  the  strengthening  of  our  free  society 
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of  constitutional  government  with  its 
preservation  of  the  delicate  balance  be- 
tween the  legislative,  judicial,  and  exec- 
utive branches  of  government. 

We  believe  that  liberty  is  foimded 
upon  the  principle  enunciated  in  our 
basic  documents,  proclaiming  the  first 
real  revolution  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

We  believe,  as  stated  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  "that  all  men  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these 
are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
Happiness." 

We  reject  the  failure  of  the  past, 
again  illustrated  throughout  history, 
which  holds  that  government  can  be 
the  grantor  of  rights  or  the  guarantor 
of  individual  happiness. 

We  believe  that  it  is  the  function  of 
government  to  protect  the  inherent  nat- 
ural rights  of  individual  men,  that  it  is 
the  function  of  government  to  say 
"Stop"  to  those  who  would  infringe 
upon  the  natural  rights  of  any  man- 
be  the  aggressor  individual,  corporate, 
or  a  group  of  individuals  merely  asso- 
ciated in  a  common  action. 

In  short,  we  believe  in  liberty.  We 
believe  in  the  right  of  free  choice,  in  the 
nsht  of  individual  man  to  succeed,  to 
fail,  to  change  direction,  to  travel  freely, 
to  freely  express  himself  as  an  individual, 
to  associate  himself  with  other  persons 
for  group  action  within  the  framework 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

We  reject  the  Marxist  theory  of  the 
class  struggle.  We  reject  the  Socialist 
dogma  which  has  its  roots  in  the  "Com- 
munist Manifesto,"  as  written  by  Karl 
Marx  and  Friedrich  Engels. 

We  reject  the  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment as  the  provider  of  all  good  things. 

We  thrill  to  the  words  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson who  warned: 

Put  not  your  faith  In  man:  thta  Is  a  gov- 
prnment  of  laws,  not  of  men.  Bind  them 
down  wltti  the  chalna  of  law 

We  agree  with  Lincoln  in  his  state- 
ment : 

If  there  Is  anything  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  whole  jx-ople  to  never  entrust  to  any 
hands  but  Ihttr  own.  th.it  thing  Is  the 
preservation  and  perpetuity  of  their  own 
liberties  and  Institutions 

We  are  apiJrehensive  at  the  bloated 
growth  of  Federal  control  over  the  lives 
of  our  citizens.  We  find  abhorrent  the 
fantastic  expansion  of  tlic  Federal  bu- 
reaus. We  observe  that  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  rapidly  ceasing  to  be  the 
servant  of  the  people  and  is  rapidly  be- 
coming its  master. 

We  witness  the  perversion  of  words 
where  liberty  occomes  license,  where  col- 
lectivism is  disguised  as  progress,  where 
subsidies  are  substituted  for  initiative, 
where  dependency  replaces  responsi- 
bility. 

The  tentacles  of  the  social  plannei's, 
who  possibly  out  of  the  finest  motives, 
but  lacking  in  the  understanding  of  lib- 
erty and  the  lessons  of  history,  attempt 
to  impose  their  ideas  of  what  is  good  for 
their  fellow  man  upon  their  brethren, 
thereby  falsely  asstiming  that  they  are 
helping  us  to  move  ahead  into  a  glorioiis 
new  tomorrow. 


The  pages  of  history  cry  out  the  warn- 
ings that  this  brave  new  tomorrow  may 
well  be  one  of  common  misery,  slavery, 
and  ultimate  death  for  those  who  beUeve 
in  Individual  liberty. 

We  offer  no  material  benefits  as  a 
largesse  of  government;  we  know  that 
we  can  give  nothing  in  a  material  way 
that  we  do  not  first  take  from  the  people. 

We  have  dedicated  ourselves  in  an 
attempt  to  restore  a  balance  in  govern- 
ment, a  withdrawal  of  Federal  control 
from  the  multiple  intrusions  into  the 
lives  of  the  people,  a  pledge  to  fiscal  m- 
tegrity,  moral  responsibility,  and  sound 
progress  t>ased  upon  constitutional  lib- 
erty. 

There  may  be  those  who  say  we  issue 
a  siren's  call,  that  liberty  is  not  in  dan- 
ger, that  we  make  "much  ado  about 
nothing." 

To  all  such,  I  say.  "Listen." 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin  IMl-.  SCHADEBERGl. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
:s  my  desire  to  discuss  the  spiritual  basis 
upon  which  freedom,  as  we  have  known 
it  in  America,  was  born  and  nurtured. 
It  IS  only  as  we  tmderstand  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  our  freedom  is  built 
that  we  can  hope  that  freedom  can  sur- 
vive and  be  extended 

While  I  am  a  clergyman  by  profession 
and  calling,'  I  am  a  bricklayer  by  trade. 
My  father,  iiow  in  his  90th  year,  was  a 
building  contractor  who  spent  over  40 
years  in  constructing  homes  and  small 
business  structures.  I  know  by  experi- 
ence that  no  man  who  is  knowledgeable 
in  the  field  of  construction  would  at- 
tempt to  build  a  structure  on  other  than 
a  footing  and  foundation  laid  on  solid 
ground  and  firmly  anchored.  Yet.  it 
seems  this  is  precisely  what  many  sin- 
cere but  obviously  unknowledgeable  pro- 
ponents of  freedom  seek  to  do.  They 
desire  the  beauty  and  utility  and 
strength  of  the  structure  itself  but  are 
not  willing  to  either  take  the  time  or 
make  the  effort  to  align  it  with  the 
foundation  on  which  it  was  destined  to 
be  built. 

A  brief  insight  into  our  national  his- 
tory indicates  that  the  desire  for  re- 
ligious freedom  pave  tho  initial  impetus 
to  the  colonization  of  this  vast  expanse 
of  wilderness  of  the  New  World.  So 
precious  was  h.eld  this  right  to  worship 
as  a  person  pleased  that  our  forefathers 
abandoned  their  possessions;  severed 
them<;elves  completely  from  the  material 
security  tliat  was  theirs  in  Europe  and 
set  sail — montlis  later  to  di.sembark 
u;x)n  the  shores  of  what  is  now  Massa- 
chusetts. 

It  IS  of  interest  to  note  that  our  Pil- 
rrim  Fatiiers  tried  a  form  of  economic 
collectivism  for  the  first  year  in  the  New 
World  based  on  the  false  premise  that 
each  and  every  member  of  the  com- 
muiuty  had  lights  to  an  equal  share  of 
tlie  produce  raised  and  material  benefits 
cieated.  The  record  is  both  interesting 
and  abundantly  clear  in  its  appraisal 
that  tills  practice  resulted  in  dismal 
failure.  Learnin.u  from  bitter  experi- 
ence that  human  nature  is  such  that 
many  will  not  produce  according  to 
ability,  as  long  as  theu-  needs  are  satis- 


fled  without  effort  on  their  part,  the 
following  year,  each  man  was  entrusted 
with  the  personal  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding for  the  wants  of  his'  own  family. 
Out  of  this  developed  the  free  enter- 
prise system — or  capitalism  as  we  know 
it.  which  has  produced  the  utterly  fan- 
tastic standard  of  living,  enjoyed  by  our 
people  through  the  years.  No  other 
nation  of  people  on  this  earth  have  pro- 
vided so  much  for  themselves  and  their 
children  in  so  short  a  period  of  time. 
Along  with  this  economic  growth,  there 
developed  in  equal  measure  as  a  rmtural 
outgrowth,  the  enjoyment  of  personal 
liberty  and  freedom,  which  is  un- 
matched in  the  world. 

However,  the  development  would  not 
have  been  made  possible  had  it  not  been 
for  the  basic  convictions  that  motivated 
our  forefathers  to  leave  their  familiar 
surroundings  and  give  up  their  precious 
possessions  for  this  wilderness,  in  which 
they  saw  both  a  challenge  and  an  op- 
portunity. 

What  were  these  convictions?  Where 
do  we  get  the  basis  for  assuming  that 
we  should  be  free  to  pursue  our  own 
course  in  life  and  determine  our  own 
destiny?  It  is  found  in  the  soul-search- 
ing and  honest  evaluation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  life,  evolving  from  a  deep-seated 
faith  in  God.  It  was  first  translated 
into  the  words  of  the  Mayflower  com- 
pact. Forty -one  male  adults  signed  that 
official  historic  document  as  their  ship 
lay  at  anchor  in  what  is  now  Province- 
town  Harbor.  And  what  did  the  May- 
flower compact  have  to  say  about  their 
intentions  m  the  New  World? 

It  begins:  "In  the  name  of  God, 
Amen."  Then  it  continued  by  stating 
that  they  had  undertaken  to  plant  a 
colony  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
the  honor  of  their  king  and  country;  in 
the  process  of  which  they  would  frame 
.iust  and  txjual  laws  for  the  general  good 
of  the  colony. 

They  made  no  apologies  for  their  faith 
in  God.  They  testified  that  their  ac- 
tions and  efforts  were  directed  amon^r 
other  things  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  advancement  of  the  Christian  faith. 
It  would  be  well  for  those  who  msike 
apologies  today  for  daring  to  allow  their 
Christian  convictions  to  enter  into  their 
political  decisions  to  take  note  of  these 
words  of  faith  penned  by  their  political 
forebears.  To  be  sure,  we  firmly  be- 
lieve and  rightly  .so,  that  there  must 
be  separation  of  church  and  state — but 
let  me  bring  to  your  attention  that  this 
by  no  means  should  be  interpreted  to 
mean  the  divorcing  of  one's  faith  from 
his  responsibilities  as  a  citizen  or  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  F>eople.  I  submit  that 
any  action  taken  at  any  level  in  govern- 
ment that  would  result  in  forcing  our 
citizens  to  departmentalize  faith  and 
duty  and  make  it  appear  that  to  serve 
ones  God  and  one's  country  are  dia- 
metrically opposed  responsibilities,  which 
cannot  be  made  compatible,  is  an  action 
that  breaks  faith  with  the  very  founda- 
tion of  our  national  structure. 

It  is  no  secret  that  we,  as  a  j>eople. 
are  engaged  in  what  is  loosely  called  a 
cold  war  in  which  we  are  struggling  to 
\\  in  the  mind  and  loyalty  of  people  from 
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all  parts  of  our  world  to  accept  our  con- 
cept of  individual  rights  and  human  dig- 
nity. This  concept  is  not  just  some- 
thing we  cooked  up  in  opposition  to  the 
Communist  threat  to  our  way  of  life.  It 
has  its  roots  dowTi  deep  in  our  national 
traditions  and  finds  its  source  in  our 
belief  about  the  character  of  God. 

We  who  are  Members  of  the  House, 
along  with  the  people  we  represent,  be- 
come so  busy  with  the  day-to-day  polit- 
ical decisions  we  must  make  that  we  fail, 
at  times,  to  understand  or  to  appreciate 
the  real  nature  of  the  conflict  in  which 
we  are  engaged.  We  commonly  accept 
the  cold  war  to  mean  a  political  war  be- 
tween the  Soviet  colonial  empire  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  vaguely 
assume  that  the  struggle  is  centered 
around  the  desire  of  one  to  gain  political 
power  over  the  other.  To  be  sure  this 
is  true  in  terms  of  the  Communist  effort 
Since  in  a  totalitarian  system,  complete 
control  over  the  individual  is  a  prerequi- 
site for  control  in  fact.  Tragically  true 
is  the  fact  that  those  who  would  seek 
to  socialize  our  Nation  also  know  they 
must  gain  control  over  the  individual  if 
there  is  to  be  socialization  in  fact.  At 
times,  it  seems  apparent  that  those  who 
tend  toward  socialism  in  oppcsing  com- 
munism find  their  opposition  not  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Commu- 
nist order  with  which  they  share  a  com- 
mon source  in  Marx  and  Engels  but 
oppose  only  the  means  by  which  com- 
munism seeks  to  gain  its  goal.  Men  of 
faith  in  God  who  accept  the  philosophy 
of  socialism  believe  that  a  capitalist  so- 
ciety can  be  reformed  and  the  transition 
to  a  Socialist  society  can  be  a  peaceful 
one. 

Godless  men,  however,  prefer  more 
direct  methods.  They  believe  reform  of 
capitalism  is  an  impossibility — therefore, 
there  must  come  violent  revolution  with 
all  that  accompanies  this  physical  up- 
heaval. They  believe  that  it  is  only  out 
of  the  complete  ruins  of  capitalism  that 

the  Socialist  state  can  be  built.  There 
are  two  common  denominators — how- 
ever, in  both  socialism  and  communism 
the  individual  loses  most  of  his  freedom 
and  dignity  and  the  state  detennines  his 
destiny.  Attractive  and  appealing  as  a 
Socialist  state  may  appear  to  those  who 
want  to  rule  and  those  who  want  equal 
benefits  without  equal  effort — the  end  re- 
sult will  be  a  return  to  a  form  of  feudal- 
ism for  in  a  Socialist  state,  the  frame- 
work of  law  is  set  up  under  which  un- 
scrupulous leaders  and  selfish  politicians 
cannot  only  come  into  power  but  per- 
petuate themselves  in  oflBce.  What  is 
first  considered  humanitarianism  degen- 
erates into  beastiality  of  unbelieveable 
proportions.  Contemporary  hL-Jtory  pro- 
vides us  with  the  facts  for  it  was  a  Social- 
ist Germany  under  which  Hitler  came  to 
power  and  it  was  under  what  is  called 
the  Union  of  Socialist  States  of  Russia 
that  Stalin  and  Khrushchev  came  to 
power.  All  share  deeds  of  inhumanity 
to  man  that  defy  description  and  make 
even  the  dark  ages  appear  as  sunlit  in 
comparison. 

Let  me  return  you  to  the  century  and 
a  half  that  followed  the  landing  of  our 
Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth  Rock. 
These  were  years  of  hard  labor,  sacri- 


fice, suffering,  expansion,  and  stabiliza- 
tion. The  Colonies  accustomed  to  self- 
government  reacted  violently  against 
taxation  and  exploitation  which  erupted 
into  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Clarifying  their  beliefs  and  purposes, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
authored  and  signed.  It  spelled  out  in 
clear  unmistakable  language  their  firm 
belief  in  the  concept  of  human  dignity 
and  individual  rights: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-qvident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Cre:ttor  with  certain 
unalienable  Right.s.  that  among  these  are 
Life.  Liberty  and   the   pursuit   of    Happiness. 

Here  is  no  anemic  reference  to  man 
as  being  a  mere  accident  of  nature 
whose  sole  purpose  is  to  serve  the  mas- 
ter— state — or  to  be  pawns  moved  by 
the  skilled  hands  of  politicians  on  the 
chessboard  of  personal  daily  life.  No — 
man  is  created  by  God  to  be  free,  with 
dignity  and  honor.  It  is  the  Creator 
who  has  endowed  the  individual  with 
unalienable  rights,  not  government  or 
the  political  party  in  power  who  doles 
out  special  privilege  or  the  right  even 
to  make  a  living.  Because  the  Creator 
and  not  tlie  state  is  supreme,  the  indi- 
vidual lias  rights  which  the  state  cannot 
and  dare  not  abridge.  The.-e  rights  are 
self-evident.  They  are  many  but 
among  them  are  numbered  first,  the 
right  to  life — not  merely  the  ri^ht  to 
make  a  living  but  the  right  to  make  a 
life:  sccoTid.  the  right  of  liberty — *to  ex- 
press oneself  in  keeping  with  his  talent 
and  personahty,  not  be  restricted  by 
measures  of  every  kind  that  prevent  him 
from  deciding  his  own  dr.stiny;  and. 
third,  and  the  right  to  the  pui-guit  of 
happiness — and  here,  may  I  point  out 
that  it  is  the  right  to  pursue  happi- 
ness which  is  guaranteed — not  happi- 
ness itself.  Happine.ss  is  not  an  end  in 
itself,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  guaran- 
teed by  any  amount  of  govcrnmentally 

administered  material  welfare  and  se- 
curity. Happine.ss,  like  peace,  is  a  by- 
product which  can  come  only  to  those 
who  are  free  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
successes;  to  learn  by  their  failures  and 
to  progress  according  to  their  ability, 

ambition  and  determination. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska  Mr. 
Speaker,   will   the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  historically  in  the  United 
States,  we  have  always  conducted  our 
educational  system  at  the  local  level. 
This  has  been  true  from  the  days  of 
the  Pilgrims.  Through  this  system, 
which  has  existed  in  this  country  for 
over  three  centuries,  we  have  developed 
the  finest  educational  system  of  any  na- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  responsibility  for  the  education  of 
our  youth  was  rightly  considered  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  local  government,  and 
this  philosophy  and  belief  has  been  in 
existence  throughout  our   history. 

Now  we  have  a  greatly  expanded  Fed- 
eral Govenmient,  whose  departments 
long  for  an  expansion  of  their  duties, 
and  more  control  over  the  very  lives  of 
our  citizens.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 


and  Welfare,  as  exemplified  by  the  nu- 
merous bills  proposed  and  written  by 
that  agency  in  the  field  of  education. 

To  prove  this  point,  I  would  like  to 
refer  you  to  "A  Federal  Education  Agen- 
cy for  the  Future."  published  in  April 
of  1961  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  in  which  book- 
let under  appendix  B,  on  page  49,  thty 
list  their  future  programs  under  11 
points,  and  I  quote: 

1.  Grants  to  States  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 

2.  Grants  for  hlght-r  education  physical 
facilities. 

3.  Grants  to  States  for  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

4.  Increased  aid  to  gr.iduate  education 

5.  Expanded  educational  research  in  all 
areas.  Including  graduate  education. 

6.  Strengthening  of  educational  statistics 
programs. 

7.  Increased  financial  assistance  to  stu- 
dents for  higher  education. 

8.  Increased  financial  assistance  for  teach- 
er education. 

9  Bro.ndenlng  of  Federal  Interest  In  c\ir- 
ricuUim  and  Improvement   of  Instruction 

10.  Marked  Increase  In  International  edu- 
cational assistance. 

11.  Broadening  of  Federal  Interest  to  In- 
clude educational  activities  and  services  out- 
side the  structure  of  organized  education. 

I  note  further  the?e  three  sentences  in 
the  pamphlet,  and  I  quote: 

The  committee  will  recommend  in  this 
report  that  the  Office  of  Education  assume 
new  and  important  responsibilities. 

The  committee  foresees  an  extension  of 
the  active  Federal  role  in  education 

Policy  role  in  the  national  community: 
In  addition  to  the  Federal  level  of  public 
policy  determination,  the  Office  has  much 
concern  with  policy  matters  at  the  State  and 
local  levels,  and  In  higher  education  insti- 
tutions. 

You  will  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
set.s  forth  in  extremely  plain  words  that 
the   Department   of    Health,    Education. 

and  Welfare  plans  on  taking  over  com- 
plete control  of  our  educational  system 
in  this  great  country  of  ours. 

Let  me  go  into  further  detail  as  to  the 
structure  of  the  future  planning  of 
HEW,  as  taken  from  their  own  leaflet. 
They  plan  to  establish : 

First.  The  Bureau  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion assistance  programs. 

Second.  The  Bureau  of  State  assist- 
ance programs. 

Third.  The  Bureau  of  International 
Education:  (at  Technical  assistance 
programs  to  foreign  countries.  <b>  a  di- 
vision of  educational  exchange,  and  to  a 
division  of  international  studies. 

Fourth.  The  Buieau  of  Educational 
Research  and  Development:  (ai  The 
center  for  higher  education,  (b)  the  cen- 
ter for  secondary  and  elementary  edu- 
cation, and  ic>  the  center  for  continuing 
education  and  cultural  advance.  First, 
a  library  service  branch:  second,  adult 
education;  third,  cultural  affairs 
branch — arts,  museums,  galleries,  the- 
aters, music,  and  so  forth;  and.  fourth, 
a  special  educational  services  branch — 
juvenile  delinquency. 

And  I  note  from  the  summary  of  the 
pamphlet: 

The  Committee  on  Mission  and  Organiza- 
tion recommends  a  new  and  significant  role 
for    the   Federal    education    agency    In    the 
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19608.  This  agency  must,  over  the  next 
decade,  not  cnly  perform  Its  traditional 
functions  of  data  gathering,  analysis,  and 
dissemination;  research,  and  services  to  or- 
ganized education  It  must  also  prepare  It- 
self to  assume  larger  responslbllitle*  In 
carrying  out  Federal  policy  through  the  ad- 
ministration o:'  operating  programs  It  must 
a.ssume  a  ne^p  role,  speaking  within  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  long-term  Inter- 
est of  education  and  it  must  render  assist- 
ance ill  the  development  nf  public  educa- 
tional policy. 

There  are  those  of  us,  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  have  m.iintained  that  involvement 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  our  local 
schools  would  eventualb'  mean  Federal 
control,  and  from  this  summary,  writ- 
ten by  the  people  in  HEW,  it  is  specifi- 
cally set  forth  that  they  must  render 
assistance  in  the  development  of  public 
educational  policy. 

It  has  be<n  stated  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Federal  Government  to  as- 
sist with  the  building  of  classrooms  be- 
cause of  the  dire  need.  Let  me  give  you 
some  statisti>:;s  in  this  regard : 

Classroom  construction  in  the  United 
States  over  the  past  5  years  has  averaged 
69.860  per  year. 

Classroom  construction  over  the  past 
10  years  has  averaged  62,600. 

The  number  of  classrooms  needed  £in- 
nually  for  net  enrollment  mcreases 
during  the  past  5  years  is  estimated  at 
40.000  per  year.  For  the  1960-64  period. 
36,700  per  year;  and  for  the  1965-69  pe- 
riod. 20.000  i>er  year. 

The  average  estimated  annual  in- 
crease in  students  during  the  past  5 
years  has  been  1.200.000  per  year.  Dur- 
ing the  next  5  years,  it  is  estimated  to 
be  1,100,000:  and  during  1965-69.  600.000 
per  year. 

Now  let  U5.  look  at  this  problem  in  an- 
other manner.  In  1900  there  was  a  total 
enrollment  in  our  public  schools  of  15,- 
503,000  with  436.000  teachers  to  handle 

this  enrollment,  or  an  average  of  35.6 
pupils  per  U'acher. 

In  1930  tne  enrollment  had  risen  to 
approximately  25.5  million  students  and 
the  number  of  teachers  to  880,000,  with 
the  average  number  of  pupils  per  teach- 
er at  29.2. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  figures  for 
1960.  There  was  an  estimated  total  en- 
rollment last  year  of  slightly  over  37 
million.  The  number  of  teachers  totaled 
slightly  over  1.5  million,  or  an  average 
number  of  pupils  per  teacher  of  24.4 
Thus  we  can  see  that  from  1900  to  1960 
the  average  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  has  decreased  from  35.6  to  24.4, 
and  even  during  the  last  7  years  this 
decrease  has  amounted  to  2.4  percent. 

Communities  throughout  the  Nation 
are  doing  the  job  and  are  constructing 
classrooms,  and  it  is  a  poor  myth  that 
it  is  necessary  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  step  in  to  alleviate  a  shortage 
of  classrooms  in  our  public  schools  in 
this  country.  The  facts  do  not  justify 
these  conclusions 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate,  where 
you  have  Federal  programs,  you  have 
Federal  control.  When  governmental 
problems  are  handled  at  the  local  level, 
greater  efficiency  results  and  the  needs 
of  the  community  are  more  nearly  re- 
flected in  the  actions  taken.    This  phi- 


losophy of  having  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment take  over  our  educational  system 
is  wrong  and  is  false.  The  people 
throvighout  the  coimtry  are  not  calling 
for  thxs  change,  but  the  demand  is  com- 
ing from  a  few  bureaucrats  and  social- 
istic planners,  whose  philosophy  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  tell  its  citi- 
zens how  they  should  educate  their  chil- 
dren. 

The  Office  of  Education  had  a  total 
appropriation  in  1950  of  $32  milhon,  m 
1960  the  ofiBce  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  had  an 
appropriation  of  $464  million,  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  fifteenfold;  and 
if  all  of  the  programs  were  enacted 
which  they  recommended  in  this  session 
of  the  Congress,  this  1960  appropriation 
would  be  trebled. 

If  we  are  not  most  careful.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  octopus  of  a  Federal  Government 
will  devour  its  citizens  within  a  very 
short  period  of  time.  In  order  to  sur- 
vive, we  n:ust  be  ever  alert  to  these 
grave  dangers. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI      Mr    Speaker,  it  has 

been  my  pleasure  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  to  serve  with  the  gentleman  now 
in  the  well  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Martin  1.  during 
this  session  of  the  Congress  and  during 

the  past  8  months.  As  a  result  of  our 
association  on  the  committee.  I  have 
learned  to  respect  the  gentleman  for 
his  profound  fairness.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  refen-ed  to  the  booklet  "A 
Pe'Ieral  Education  Agency  for  the  Fu- 
ture" and  I  wish  to  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  I  share  his  concern  about  the 
grandiose  plans  laid  out  in  this  book- 
let, if  in  fact  they  were  ever  permitted 

to  be  carried  out.  However,  because  I 
know  the  gentleman  is  very  fair,  may  I 
ask  him  would  it  not  be  in  keeping  with 
his  position  of  fairness  to  incorporate 
in  this  record  the  fact  that  this  book- 
let, while  published  in  April  1961.  ac- 
tually had  been  prepared  pursuant  to 
the  instructions  and  guidance  and  di- 
rective of  the  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  the 
previous  administration,  and  so  far  as 
I  know  there  is  nothing  in  the  record 
which  would  indicate  that  the  present 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  fully  suppwrts  or 
shares  or  agrees  with  the  views  set  forth 
in  this  booklet;  is  that  a  fair  question? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Except  in 
this  regard,  that  the  beginning  of  the 
plans  for  the  preparation  of  this  book 
were  begun  about  a  year  ago.  approxi- 
mately, and  the  final  draft,  the  final  ap- 
proval of  the  words  that  were  written  in- 
to this  pamphlet  were  concluded  and 
written  after  the  20th  of  January. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  One  can  then  con- 
clude that  certainly  it  becomes  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, such  as  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
and  myself  and  the  rest  of  us  here,  to 
constantly  maintain  a  vigil  over  these 
various  departments  of  Government  that 
would   try    to   usurp    prerogatives    and 


powers  that  belong  to  the  legislative 
branch.  But,  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
gentleman  admit  that  this  was  a  pro- 
gram that  was  started  under  a  Repub- 
lican administration.  I  will  join  the 
gentleman  in  making  sure  that  this  broad 
program  of  bureaucracy  is  never  put  in- 
to effect  so  long  as  we  keep  it  on  a  basis 
of  recognition  that  these  abuses  can 
occur  just  as  easily  and  just  as  elo- 
quently and  just  as  conclusively  vmder 
a  Republican  administration  as  they  can 
under  a  Democratic  administration. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  In  concert  with  what 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  said,  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman,  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  same  committee  as  is  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  and  myseif, 
that  our  concern  as  a  group  of  fresh- 
men Congressmen  is  not  in  fixing  polit- 
ical blame  either  on  Democrats  or  upon 
Republicans  but  rather  on  what  the 
gentleman  has  pointed  out,  the  tendency 
of  bureaucracies  to  creep  out  and  get 
more  ix)wer.  And,  you  can  be  assured 
that  as  far  as  this  group  is  concerned, 
regardless  of  which  admmlstration  or 
who  is  in  power  in  the  White  House,  as 
long  as  we  are  in  the  Congress,  we  shall 
fight  this  extension  no  matter  which 
party  happens  to  be  on  the  receiving  end 
of  it. 

Mr.   PUCINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 

gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  will  agree,  therefore, 
after  sitting  in  the  committee  and  listen- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  department, 
that  certainly  if  anybody  has  shown  an 
awareness  of  this  problem  and  tried  to 
reduce  this  complete  control  by  bureauc- 
racy, the  present  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Mr.  RibicofT, 
has  appeared  before  our  committee  and 

repeatedly  shown  us  examples  of 
where  he  is  trying  to  do  exactly  what  the 
gentleman  is  speaking  of.  Is  that  a  fair 
statement? 

Mr.  BRUCE  I  would  say.  not  wish- 
ing to  trespass  further  on  the  time  that 
other  Members  are  waiting  for,  that  I 

do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  on  this 
point.  I  believe  that  both  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Labor  Department  and  else- 
where there  is  an  unprecedented  grab  of 
power. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man .^poke  of  Federal  controls  follow- 
ing the  Federal  aid  to  education,  and  la- 
mented the  fact  that  there  were  efforts 
made  to  try  to  bring  Federal  aid  to 
these  local  communities.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  would  be  good  enough 
to  explain  to  me  how  it  was  that  the 
gentleman  joined  an  overwhelminp 
number  of  his  own  party  in  approving 
legislation  providing  $400  million  to  local 
school  districts  all  over  America  for  the 
payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  foi  the 
payment  of  current  operating  expenses. 
for  the  payment  of  construction.  What 
distinguishes  these  impacted  districts 
from  districts  like  I  have  in  Chicago 
which  are  not  impacted,  which  also  need 
assistance,  because  the  local  taxpayer  is 
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unable  to  meet  the  problem  of  educat- 
ing the  masses  of  youngsters?  I  often 
wonder,  if  the  gentleman  would  be 
good  enough  to  explain  to  me,  how  can 
we  say  in  one  area  there  is  no  Federal 
control  and  in  another  area,  ipso  facto. 
Federal  control  will  follow  if  we  pro- 
vide Federal  funds? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  First  let 
me  commend  the  group  here  for  this 
presentation.  I  think  it  is  excellent.  I 
emphasize  what  has  been  said  here,  that 
this  is  -.ot  necessarily  a  Republican  or 
a  Democratic  partisan  approach.  I  have 
listened  carefully;  I  have  seen  none  of 
it,  but  rather  a  factual  approach.  I 
think  we  do  have  to  recognize  in  this 
game  there  is  a  third  political  party,  the 
bureaucracy,  over  which  both  parties 
have  lost  a  great  deal  of  control. 

I  think  we  do  have  to  direct  our  at- 
tention to  that.  It  becomes  a  partisan 
issue  depending  on  which  of  the  two  rec- 
ognized political  parties  it  is  that  front 
with  the  schemes  and  plans  of  this  third 
group,  the  bureaucracy  and,  therefore, 
possibly  would  merit  further  discussion. 

One  final  comment,  I  may  say,  just  to 
answer  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  that 
the  theory  at  any  rate  on  which  the  im- 
pacted school  area  bill  was  started  was 
that  this  was  in  lieu  of  taxes.  This  I 
think  is  a  legitimate  tax  theory,  but  I 
must  concede  it  has  gone  way  beyond 
that  point. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when,  on  yesterday,  we  read  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  that  an  able  and  most 
distinguished  Member  of  the  other  body 
had  publicly  questioned  the  adequacy  of 
the  Constitution  in  these  times — daily 
Congressional  Record,  page  A6967 — we 
should  have  been  alerted  but  not 
shocked. 

The  storm  began  to  gather  some  30 
years  and  more  ago  when  an  accommo- 
dation was  sought  between  then  exist- 
ing institutions  and  stated  economic  and 
social  needs,  and  was  found  in  whole- 
sale delegations  of  authority  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government. 
Born  of  experimental  doctrine,  miscon- 
ceived expediency,  and  political  inertia, 
aided  by  broadened  constitutional  inter- 
pretation, forced  by  two  great  wars  and 
heightened  international  responsibilities, 
the  powers  of  change  have  gathered 
strength.  It  has  remained  for  1961  to 
see  the  doctrine  of  checks  and  balances 
challenged  by  a  high  official  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  in  an  open 
questioning  of  the  wisdom  of  the  legis- 
lative process. 

The  President  Is  hobbled  in  his  task  of 
leading  the  American  people  to  concerted 
action — 

He  is  quoted  as  saying— 

by  the  restrictions  of  power  imposed  on  him 
by  a  constitutional  system  designed  for  an 
18th  century  agrarian  society  far  removed 
from  the  centers  of  world  power. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  well  said  that 
constitutional  government  is  the  great- 
est contribution  of  America  to  civiliza- 
tion. The  greatest  of  all  constitutions, 
though  it  may  need  defense,  needs  no 
justification  by  those  whose  offlces  are 
its  creatures.  No  political  document  has 
ever  served  the  human  race  as  well. 
But  the  great  principles  which  it  repre- 
sents need  constant  restatement  by  the 
expressed  will  of  our  people 

The  executive,  legislative,  and  judi- 
cial functions  were  institutionally  .sepa- 
rated not  as  a  political  whim  of  the 
times  but  as  an  engine  whereby  freedom 
would  be  forever  preserved  to  the  peo- 
ple. Each  branch  was  to  check  and  bal- 
ance the  other  two.  lest  any  become  des- 
potic. In  the  Convention  of  1787.  this 
separation  of  powers  was  recarded  as  an 
obvious  axiom.  It  is  in  1961.  m  fact  and 
law.  an  obvious  axiom. 

What  is  now  an  important  pos.sibility 
is  that  the  executive  branch  shall  a.^ume 
control  of  the  Government  by  becomini? 
inci-easingly  free  of  legislative  restraint. 
The  people  need  fear  no  sudden  amend- 
ment which  would  eliminate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Congress  to  control  it 
What  is  to  be  feared  is  that  the  trend  of 
the  last  30  years  should  continue  with 
increasing  acceleration  to  the  point 
where  Congress  authority  becomes  a 
hollow  form  and  the  Congress  as  a  prac- 
tical instrument  shall  become  vestigial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  two  elected  members,  a  sample  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  the  other  body, 
and  just  under  2'^.  million  employees 
who  are  not  subject  to  election,  who 
are  not  subject  to  recall  and  who  are 
not  subject  even  to  confirmation,  how- 
ever perfunctory.  Many  of  these  em- 
ployees rise  in  their  duties  above  the 
merely  administrative  as  policymakers. 
Power  delegated  is  redeleeatod.  They 
control,  quit^  literally,  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  millions  of  the  citizens  whom 
we  have  been  elected  to  represent  In- 
sulated by  faceless  anonymity  from  pub- 
lic opinion  they  are  denied  the  benefit 
of  constant  direct  contact  with  the  peo- 
ple, which  is  certain  knowledge  not  only 
of  the  opinions  but  of  the  faith  and  will 
of  America.  Oblivious,  they  are  cuided 
by  polls  and  statistical  indexes  in  air- 
conditioned  comfort  over  the  coffee  cups. 

We  who  came  recently  from  the  peo- 
ple have  found  ourselves  surrounded  by 
a  strange  cult  of  superiority  within  the 
executive  arm  of  the  Govcrnmpnt.  a  cult 
which  is  not  content  only  to  lead,  advise. 
and  execute  laws  expertly — a  function. 
by  the  way,  in  which  sincere  and  humble 
men  have  often  been  able  to  find  fulfill- 
ment— but  which  insists  upon  governing, 
which  is  presumptuous.  This  cult  has 
been  reported  by  the  press  to  be  impa- 
tient, not  to  say  petulant  with  the  Con- 
gress, slow  to  respond  to  inquiry,  disdain- 
ful of  the  restraint  of  law,  careless  not 
only  with  the  form  but  with  the  sub- 
stance of  carefully  established  Institu- 
tions. It  insists  not  only  on  its  own 
draftsmanship  of  laws,  but  accepts  the 
language  of  the  legislature  with  ani- 
mosity. 

Acceptance  of  one's  o'vn  superiority. 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  highly  uangeroiis  thing 


in  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal.  From 
this  acceptance  all  .sorts  of  unreal  rights 
flow,  including  ultimately  the  right  to 
rule  by  a  sort  of  deterministic  divine 
ngiit  which,  It  need  not  be  added,  is  the 
direct  contradilion  of  the  first  principles 
of  this  Republic. 

Some  4  months  ago,  I  caused  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
editorial  article  which  asserted  that  one 
of  the  aims  of  certain  leaders  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  was  the  revision  of 
the  basic  structure  of  the  Republic.  As 
the  pattern  of  oflRcial  acts  formed  to 
prove  the  assertion,  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  was  called  to  the  tendency. 
Now,  as  we  near  the  end  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  8Tth  Congress,  the  direction 
h£is  been  so  swift  and  apparent  as  to 
shock  the  observer,  let  alone  the  lover, 
of  rep  esentative  goveriunent.  No  single 
area  ol  legislation  has  been  as  important 
as  the  obvious  philosophy  which  unifies 
all  acts  in  general  public  policy.  Beyond 
reasonable  doubt,  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
present  admiiiistration  to  advance  the 
power  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  at  the  expense  of  the  power 
of  the  people  and  their  elected  legisla- 
tors. Again  and  again  the  price  of  doing 
political  business  with  this  administra- 
tion has  been  surrender  of  the  power  of 
the  people  to  the  Government,  of  the 
power  of  the  elective  to  appointive  offi- 
cers. It  is  one  thing  for  a  strong  execu- 
tive branch  to  seek  to  prescribe  the  leg- 
islative program;  it  is  quite  another  for 
It  to  prescribe  a  program  which  perma- 
nently weakens  the  legislature.  At  this 
point  a  reasonable  legislature  and  a  rea- 
sonable executive  leave  common  ground. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  we  entered  this  week. 
this  Congress  has  enacted  190  public 
laws  Not  one  has  directly  extended 
political  freedom  to  the  people.  Quite 
to  the  contrary.  57  times  the  power  of 
the  people  has  been  surrendered  to  mere 
employees.  Fifty-seven  times  this  Con- 
gress has.  in  the  name  of  the  people,  ab- 
dicated to  a  querulous  and  importunate 
bureaucracy.  Fifty-seven  times  it  has 
listened  to  the  fundamental  falsehood 
that  those  who  govern  know  more  than 
those  who  are  governed — that  power  m 
the  hands  of  an  elite  few  will  guarantee 
the  rights  of  the  many.  In  each  instance 
of  major  legislation,  in  mutual  aid,  in 
housing,  m  area  redevelopment,  in  agri- 
culture, in  minimum  wage  legislation, 
the  price  of  action  lias  been  to  expand 
the  power  of  the  executive. 

An  obedient  majority  has  created  new 
departments  and  agencies;  it  has  ex- 
tended power  over  the  States  and  in- 
dividuals by  the  torturing  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause.  It  has  extended 
blanket  authority.  It  has  granted  fan- 
tastic appropriations.  It  has  approved 
Treasury  borrowing.  It  has  granted 
authority  for  a  period  beyond  the  con- 
stitutional term  of  this  Congress,  or  of 
this  administration.  It  has  added  t^ns 
of  thoiLsands  of  persons  to  the  bureaus. 
It  has  raised  the  debt  ceiling  for  our 
children  and  ^.-randchildren.  It  has  pro- 
vided the  means  to  pay  political  lobby- 
ists to  hara.ss  us.  It  has  raised  salaries 
beyond  the  provisions  of  civil  service. 
It  has  succumbed  to  government  by  press 
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agent,  minority  pressure  groups  and  the 
creation  of  phony  images  of  executive 
beneficence. 

We  have  been  hounded  by  the  naive 
notion  that  because  power  rightly  re- 
sides in  the  people  it  can  be  concentrated 
without  fear.  The  problem  of  peoples 
under  tyranny  is  not  that  they  lack  the 
natural  right  of  self-government;  it  is 
that  they  are  prevented  by  concentrated 
executive  power  from  exercising  that 
right.  Every  strengthening  of  the  Fed- 
eral executive  is  a  weakening  of  the  legis- 
latures, of  the  States,  or  of  the  people 
Where  is  there  security  in  the  notion 
that  power  granted  piecemeal  by  letris- 
laiors  is  a  less  serious  loss  than  power 
torn  from  the  people  by  revolution  or  a 
coup  d'etat? 

One  of  the  most  di.squicting  activities 
of  the  executive  branch  has  been  the 
anxious  tampering  with  dis.sent  In  dis- 
.sent  IS  to  be  found  the  seed  of  progress. 
The  possibility  of  advance  at  any  time 
is  the  exclusive  property  of  a  sensitive 
minority.  If  the  truth  is  illuminated 
and  published  in  due  course  it  will  be 
accepted  by  the  people  and  when  it  is 
accepted  by  the  people.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  will  know  of  it.  And  when  this 
House  knows  the  truth  it  will  place  it 
among  the  laws  provided,  and  only  with 
this  provision,  that  the  Congress  retains 
Its  power. 

We  have  l)een  distracted  by  our  ex- 
ternal enemies  from  giving  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  necessary  attention  to  this 
swiftly  striking  policy,  this  most  impor- 
tant of  public  affairs  Underlying  all 
our  external  defenses  is  the  repeated 
question  of  how  we  shall  meet  our  en- 
emies and  with  what,  whether  we  shall 
meet  them  for  the  record  of  history  as 
free  men.  armed  with  free  institutions 
and  a  fighting  faith,  or  as  the  mercenary' 
troops  of  professors  on  horseback. 

Now  there  is  no  question,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  eventual  victory  of  freedom  in 
the  world.  The  question  is  how  long 
and  how  dark  the  intervening  days  shall 
be;  how  quickly  and  how  efficiently  we 
shall  act;  how  clearly  our  message  shall 
reach  those  who  wait;  how  certain  their 
faith  shall  become  by  our  example.  We 
know  this — that  freedom  will  prevail  be- 
cause of  what  we  as  a  people  do  in  the 
voluntary  expression  of  our  united  en- 
ergies; not  because  of  what  one  group 
among  us  purports  to  do  with  some  con- 
descension for  another.  To  follow  the 
latter  course  is  to  postpone  the  jubilee. 
Freedom  operates  through  institutions — 
one  of  which  is  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  through  which  the  people 
speak.  Might  is  of  value  only  when  It 
is  on  the  side  of  right;  right  is  on  the 
side  of  the  people  and  this,  Mr.  Speaker, 
unless  it  destroys  itself,  will  always  be 
the  people's  House. 


ELECTRIC  POWER :  WEE>GE  FOR  SO- 
CIALISTIC ADVANCEMENT 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AshbrookI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  Mr.  Speaker,  in  no 
field  do  we  see  more  of  an  effort  to  dis- 
credit the  free  enterprise  system  and  es- 
tablish Socialist-bureaucratic  control 
than  that  of  electric  power  Socialists 
have  always  wanted  to  exclude  private 
participation  in  this  significant  segment 
of  our  economy.  The  New  Frontier  has 
already  shown  Uiat  renewed  impetus  will 
be  given  to  further  socialization  in  this 
field.  They  have  frankly  embraced  the 
welfare  state  as  a  so-called  defense  to 
communism 

If  there  is  any  question  about  the  va- 
lidity of  the  charge  that  antifree  enter- 
prise thinking  is  leadinc  the  Govern- 
ment to  further  encroachment  into  the 
field  of  business  enterpn.se.  consider  this 
statement  by  James  M  Landis  before  the 
American  Bar  Association  on  August  7. 
1961.  bearing  in  mind  that  Mr.  Landis 
is  the  special  advi.^er  to  President  Ken- 
nedy on  regulatory  agencies.  Mr  Lan- 
dis points  out : 

In  other  nations  where  soclfiUzation  lias 
taken  the  place  of  private  development, 
governmental  operation  has  become  the  sub- 
piltute  for  regulation  With  us  a  certain  de- 
gree of  socialization  has  already  t.aken  place 
We  see  It  in  the  flelds  of  public  power,  of 
nuclear  development,  of  international  fi- 
nance, of  space  exploration.  Whether  we 
fear  it  or  approve  It.  its  growth  is  patent 

On  one  thing  I  will  agree  w-ith  Mr. 
Landis  Socialism's  growth  is  patent 
along  the  New  Frontier.  Mr  Speaker, 
unless  a  serious  effort  is  made  to  curb 
this  collectivist  trend  in  the  public  power 
field  and  all  areas  along  the  broad  attack 
line  against  free  enterprise.  Those  who 
would  give  bureaucratic  agencies  an  in- 
creased stranglehold  on  the  private  sec- 
tor of  our  economy  could  well  adopt  the 
therrte  of  a  majority  member  of  the  other 
body  who  stated  on  August  11.  1961: 

Utility  companies,  because  of  the  nature  of 
their  business  are  agents  of  the  Government 
They    operate    under    franchise    granted    by 

Government. 

Note  well  that  statement  'agents  of 
the  Government.  "  Think  for  a  moment 
of  the  consequences  of  such  an  attitude 
or  expression.  If  electric  companies — 
or  any  companies — are  regulated,  re- 
ceive licenses  or  franchises  from  the 
Government,  they  then  become  "agents 
of  Government,"  according  to  this  phi- 
losophy. There  is  hardly  an  industry 
in  the  United  States  which  would  not 
come  under  this  classification  of  "agents 
of  Government."  because  of  their  rela- 
tionship with  the  Federal  Government. 
This  would  apply  across  the  board — 
transportation,  communication,  or  for 
that  matter  any  industry-  covered  by 
SEC.  FPC,  FTC,  ICC,  FAA,  and  so  forth. 

If  these  companies  are,  in  fact,  instru- 
mentalities of  the  Government,  then 
this  could  be  construed  as  meaning  that 
their  employees  are  employees  or  at  least 
in  some  subservient  position  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Such  an  attitude  could  seri- 
ously affect  trade  unions,  stockholders, 
and  everybody  else.  These  statements 
are  but  a  slight  Indication  of  the  degree 
to  which  collectivists'  ideas  have  crept 


into  the  thinking  of  many  of  the  New 
Frontier's  leaders.  This  attitude,  if  cai- 
ried  to  its  logical  extreme,  would  mean 
that  each  and  every  individual  in  the 
United  States  is  an  agent  of  an  all- 
powerful  Central  Government,  just  as 
surely  as  they  are  in  Soviet  Russia  or 
Red  China  It  must  be  remembered  that 
according  to  the  American  philosophy — 
a  philosophy.  I  might  add.  which  is  not 
out  of  date  or  incapable  of  meeting  the 
challenge  of  the  space  age — the  gov- 
ernment is  the  servant  of  the  people,  not 
the  master  of  the  people.  Those  who 
press  socialism  under  the  guise  of  wel- 
fare siati.sm  are  seeking  unwarranted 
control  over  our  individual  and  economic 
freedom. 

Ever  present  is  the  overall  tendency 
to  overlook  the  basic  truth  w  hich  we 
should  repeat  and  repeat  and  repeat : 
Congress,  not  the  Executive,  has  the  con- 
stitutional responsibility  for  establish- 
ing the  policies  which  shall  guide  the 
Federal  Government  activities  in  devel- 
oping and  regulating  the  production  of 
electric  power  in  this  Nation.  Through- 
out past  history,  governmental  activ- 
ities have  seemed  to  develop  like  Uncle 
Tom's  Topsy.  "They  weren't  born,  they 
just  growed."  The  executive  department 
has  also  tried  to  take  the  policymaking 
prerogatives  away  from  the  legislative 
branch  by  usurping  this  power  by  uni- 
lateral action. 

For  example,  earlier  this  year,  Feb- 
ruary 14.  1961.  Secretai-y  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall  announced  what  he  called 
a  broad  new  power  policy  which  super- 
seded the  statement  of  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Douglas  McKay,  issued  on  Au- 
gust 18.  1953.  which  superseded  the 
memorandum  on  power  policy  issued 
by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  Ickes 
on  January  3.  1946.  In  other  words,  it 
seems  that  there  has  been  a  restatement 
of  power  policy  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  with  each  major  change 
in  national  administrations.  The  an- 
nouncement of  Secretary  Udall  prompted 
Representative  Wayne  Aspinall.  of  Col- 
orado, chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  to  remind 
the  Secretary  that  the  policy  decisions 
in  the  Government  are  supposed  to  be 
exercised  by  the  legislative  branch. 

Before  examining  what  the  Congress 
power  policy  should  be,  it  would  be  help- 
ful to  trace  briefly  some  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  so-called  power  problem. 

The  commercial  generation  and  dis- 
tribution of  electric  energy  in  the  United 
States  began  with  Thomas  Alva  Edison's 
Pearl  Street  Station  in  New  York  City  in 
the  late  1800's.  Prom  that  meager  be- 
ginning, the  industry  has  grown  into  the 
largest  and  most  efficient  supplier  of 
electricity  in  the  world  today.  By  and 
large,  this  has  been  accomplished  within 
the  framework  of  the  American  system 
of  free  enterprise.  However,  a  primary 
goal  of  Socialist  planners  almost  from 
the  beginning  has  been  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  nationalize  this  vital 
industry. 

The  platform  of  the  Socialist  Party 
through  the  entire  decade  of  the  1920's 
called  for  the  complete  nationalization 
of  the  power  industry  as  the  first  step 
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toward  the  socialization  of  all  key  in- 
dustries in  this  country.  Repeated 
failure  to  get  popular  support  for  such  a 
program  prompted  some  of  the  brighter 
young  men  in  the  movement  to  begin 
suggesting  a  program  of  gradual  sociali- 
zation of  industry  rather  than  cata- 
clysmic revolution.  What  might  be 
called  the  "Mein  Kampf "  of  this  program 
of  gradual  socialization  was  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Socialist  news- 
paper, the  New  Leader,  on  March  12, 
1927.     The  article  said  in  part: 

We  have  made  three  attempts  at  control. 
We  have  set  up  municipal  plants.  Their 
status  is  changing  and  we  should  face  that 
fact.  Outside  of  the  large  cities  they  can 
rarely  compete  in  rates  and  efficiency  with 
the  new  plants  being  established  by  private 
companies  having  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
nected load  of  wide  Interconnections. 

We  have  tried  regulation  by  State  com- 
missions.    It  has  gotten  out  of  hand. 

A  third  attempt  to  control  the  water- 
power  was  in  the  Federal  Water  Power  Act 
of  1920.  Here  we  set  down  the  principle 
that  rates  shall  not  exceed  a  return  on  the 
net  cost  of  the  money  act\ially  invested,  that 
excess  earnings  shall  be  recaptured,  and  that 
the  project  may  be  bought  at  the  end  of 
50    years    by    the    Government    at    net    cost. 

The  fourth  attempt  is  that  of  having 
Government  corporations  like  the  Port  Au- 
thority of  New  Yorlc  operating  the  power  at 
Muscle  Shoals,  Boulder  Dam,  and  on  the  St. 
Lawrence.  With  these  developments  fur- 
nishing cheap  power,  these  great  sections 
of  the  country  will  realize  the  advantages 
of  public  as  opposed  to  private  ownership. 

When  the  plan  for  socialization  by 
encroachment  was  published  in  1927,  an 
organizat'ion  had  already  been  working 
along  this  same  line  for  13  years;  it  was 
known  as  the  Public  Ownership  League 
of  America,  which  was  founded  in  1914. 
In  1923,  the  Public  Ownership  League 
published  its  program  of  action.  The 
program,  in  part,  called  for  the  Govern- 
ment to — 

\.  Interconnect  the  2,318  municipally 
owned   electric    Ught-and-power    plants. 

2.  Tie  into  the  system  the  11  hydroelectric 
powerplants  owned  and  operated  by  the  U.S. 
Government  in  connection  with  the  reclama- 
tion  projects, 

3.  Enlarge  and  expand  all  of  these  units. 

4.  Develop  as  rapidly  as  practicable  the  hy- 
droelectric power  of  all  the  rivers,  rapids, 
and  waterfalls  of  the   Nation. 

5.  Coordinate  the  work  of  flood  control, 
irrigation,  navigation  and  hydroelectric 
development. 

6.  Coordinate  steam-driven  plants  with  the 
hydroelectric   plants. 

7.  •  •  •  buy  out  existing  private  plants 
to  be  built  Into  the  public  superpower  sys- 
tem. 

8.  Secure  the  necessary  capital  at  low  in- 
terest rates  by  use  of  public  credit. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  succeed- 
ing years  and  the  degree  of  Federal  con- 
ti-ol  of  this  industry  clearly  indicates  the 
effect  which  the  persistent  chipping  away 
of  the  Socialists  has  had  on  the  gen- 
eration and  transmission  of  electric 
energy  in  this  country.  Many  of  the 
proposals  which  we  hear  today  for  the 
Federal  Government  getting  deeper  into 
the  business  of  generating  and  trans- 
mitting electricity  sound  very  much  like 
a  page  out  of  the  Socialist  platform  of 
yesteiTear.  This  is  a  serious  and  dan- 
gerous trend  which  can  and  must  be 
reversed.  A  long-  and  well-established 
principle  of  our  Government  has  been 


that  it  should  do  for  the  people  only 
those  things  which  the  people  cannot  do 
for  themselves.  Since  it  should  be  ad- 
mitted that  Americas  electric  companies 
have  proven  themselves  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  meet  the  power  demands  for 
a  growing  and  dynamic  economy,  the 
Government  should  not  indulge  in  fur- 
ther encroachment  in  the  tlectric 
power  business. 

In  the  mid-1930's  there  was  a  need  in 
some  areas  for  Federal  assistance  in  get- 
ting electricity  to  the  Nation's  farmers 
through  a  program  of  low-interest  loans 
for  iTJral  cooperatives  to  di.stnbute  elec- 
tricity. Now  we  have  98  percent  of  the 
farms  electrified  and  five  out  of  six  of 
the  new  customers  added  by  the  lural 
cooperatives  are  nonfaim  re.'>idential 
and  industrial  customers.  Serious  ques- 
tions should  be  raised  as  to  the  scope 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion as  a  competitor  due  to  the  limited 
purpose  for  which  it  was  organijsed  and 
its  tax-preferred  status  and  ability  to 
obtain  Federal  money  at  2-pcrcent  in- 
terest for  expansion.  Obviously,  those 
who  favor  all-out  public  power  endeavor 
to  use  this  generally  popular  rural  force 
as  a  factor  in  selling  their  nationwide 
transmission  grid.  The  new  RE.A.  Ad- 
ministrator, Norman  Clapp.  recently  an- 
nounced establishment  of  a  new  policy 
to  be  followed  by  REA  in  the  granting 
of  generation  and  tran,smission  loans  to 
rural  cooperatives  that  goes  far  beyond 
the  traditional  criteria. 

The  development  of  the  so-called  pref- 
erence clauses  in  various  Federal  power 
acts  has  also  been  accomplished  some- 
what piecemeal  without  any  clear 
overall  guiding  policy  statement.  For 
example,  the  ori^jinal  concept  of  prefer- 
ence, as  contained  in  the  Reclamation 
Act  of  1906,  related  to  preferred  u.ses  of 
power  rather  than  preferred  users  of 
power.  However,  the  preference  claase 
has  been  changed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
create  a  preferred  group  of  individuals 
in  this  country  who  receive  subsidized 
electric  power  from  Federal  facilities. 
Tills  group  includes  approximately  20 
percent  of  the  Nation's  electric  users  and 
the  remaining  80  percent  must  pay  in- 
creased taxes  to  help  support  this  small 
minority  of  power  users.  This  preference 
concept  has  been  turned  into  something 
quite  different  from  its  original  intent  to 
where  it  is  now  a  device  to  foster  the 
growth  of  public  power. 

There  are  many  legislative  proposals 
now  pending  before  the  Congress  which 
relate  directly  on  this  question  of  Feder- 
al encroachment  into  the  area  of  electric 
generation  and  transmission.  While 
some  of  them  may  seem  to  be  unrelated. 
there  is  most  a.ssuredly  a  pattern  devel- 
oping which  will  eventually  accompli.sh 
the  goals  set  forth  by  the  Socialist  Pub- 
lic Ownership  League  several  decades 
ago  unless  this  trend  is  countered.  This 
pattern  of  Federal  encroacliment  may 
seem  to  be  a  puzzle  to  many  of  our  col- 
leagues here  in  this  body.  But  if  one 
looks  carefully  into  the  development 
over  the  past  few  years,  the  pieces  of  this 
puzzle  fall  into  place  vei-y  clearly,  form- 
ing a  design  so  contrary  to  the  concepts 
of  our  American  system  as  to  be  almost 
unbelievable.  The  pieces  of  legislation 
so  carefully  drafted  to  give  the  impres- 


sion of  being  unrelated  to  each  other 
are  merely  additional  facets  of  this  mas- 
ter plan  for  Federal  control. 

For  example,  the  Chicago  Daily  Trib- 
une, August  9,  1961,  reported  that  a  se- 
cret meeting  took  place  recently  in  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stew- 
art Udall  to  discuss  plans  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  crisscross  the  Nation 
with  lines  carrying  eleclncity  from  Gov- 
ernment plants.  The  lines  would  stretch 
from  Washington  State  to  Vermont  in 
one  giant  all-f>deral  transmission  grid 
that  would  put  the  Nation  s  electric  com- 
panies in  a  sub.servient  position.  The 
newspaper  identifies  those  attending  the 
secret  session  with  Udall  as  "Clyde  Ellis, 
former  Arkansas  Congressman  who 
heads  the  powerful  ruial  electrification 
public  power  lobby.  Alex  Radin,  regional 
director  of  the  American  Public  Power 
Association;  and  Andrew  Biemiller, 
AFL-CIO  lobbyist."  Tlie  article  goes 
on  to  say : 

They  were  so  confident  of  victory  •  •  • 
they  made  plans  for  12  giant  atomic  nuclear 
reactor  generators  to  be  in  the  national  grid, 
with  Hanford  to  be  the  first. 

The  reference  to  Hanford  was  of 
course,  the  proposal  to  add  over  800.000 
kilowatts  of  electric  generating  facilities 
to  the  new  plutonium  production  reactor 
being  constructed  at  Hanford.  Wash.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  discuss  the  short- 
comings of  the  propoi^al  at  this  time  be- 
cause it  was  recently  debated  in  depth 
here  on  the  floor  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives emphatically  expressed  its 
strong  rejection  of  this  public  power 
proposal  on  two  different  occasion.": 

Hanford,  however,  is  but  one  piece  of 
this  pattern.  Another  major  step  to- 
ward the  eventual  nationalization  of  the 
electric  industry  concerns  the  proposal 
to  have  the  Government  construct  an 
all-Federal  transmi.ssion  system  in  the 
upper  Colorado  River  storage  project  to 
deliver  power  fiom  the  hydroelectric 
dams  to  the  major  load  centers.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  in  accord  with 
the  established  congressional  power  mar- 
keting policy,  was  instructed  specifically 
to  consider  the  private  companies'  pro- 
posal before  proceeding  with  construc- 
tion of  the  all-Federal  grid.  The  five 
electric  companies  in  the  project  area 
presented  a  comprehensive  transmission 
plan  to  move  the  power  for  the  Bureau 
and  its  preference  customers.  The  five- 
company  proposal  would  appear  to  be 
far  superior  to  the  all-Federal  grid  when 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
economics  or  enKineenns  and  an  over- 
all emphasis  on  the  free  enterprise 
system.  The  only  basis  on  which  the 
All-Federal  system  would  appear  to  be 
preferable  is  from  a  doctrinaire  public 
power  attitude  of  wanting  to  build  an 
all-Federal  transmi.ssion  system  for  its 
own  sake  regardless  of  con  or  effect  on 
the  Nation's  taxpayers.  If  these  western 
public  power  arids  are  authorized,  in  due 
time  an  all-embracing  national  system 
will  be  proposed. 

There  is  still  another  piece  in  this 
pu.Tzle  which  should  be  mentioned.  This 
has  to  do  with  the  proposal  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  to  construct  the  $50 
million,  90  000-kilowatt  power  dam  at 
Burns  Creek  in  .southeastern  Idaho.  This 
proposal   has    been   made   to   Congress 
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masquerading  as  an  irrigation  project, 
but  the  facts  clearly  show  that  it  is  a 
public  power  proposal  pure  and  simple. 
It  is  being  made  to  meet  the  future  power 
demands  of  a  relatively  small  handful  of 
preference  customers,  bccau.se  some  of 
them  feel  the  Federal  Government 
should  assume  a  utility  responsibility  to 
meet  all  their  future  power  needs,  re- 
gardless of  cost  to  the  Nation's  tax- 
payers. 

The  Burns  Creek  proposal  is  anotiier 
example  of  the  desire  of  the  public 
IXDwer  proponents  to  build  Federal  ix)wer 
facilities  for  their  own  sake.  The  sug- 
gestion that  Burns  Creek  be  author- 
ized under  the  guise  of  reclamation  has 
serious  implications  for  the  future  of  the 
entire  reclamation  program  in  the  West. 
Administration  thought  is  crystallized  in 
their  announcement  that  the  time  is 
past  when  the  Bureau  will  refuse  to  con- 
struct a  project  simj)ly  because  it  is  an 
all-power  project.  This  attiude  will 
cause  peoi^le  from  other  parts  of  the 
country — the  North,  the  South,  the  East, 
and  even  the  West — and  people  who  have 
usually  supported  the  aims  and  objec- 
tives of  sincere  reclamation  to  question 
the  wisdom  of  using  the  pretext  of  rec- 
lamation in  this  fashion  lo  promote 
Fedcial  power  development. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  complete  run- 
down of  the  proposals  before  the  Con- 
gress which  arc  in  effect  additional 
pieces  in  this  overall  puzzle.  But  they 
are  sufficient  to  indicate  clearly  the  di- 
rection which  this  trend  is  taking  us. 
There  are  strong  forces  at  work  trying 
to  push  this  Nation  further  toward 
greater  centralization  of  power  here  in 
Washington,  At  the  same  time  the 
American  people  are  being  asked  to 
make  great  sacrifices  in  our  long-term 
struggle  against  the  forces  of  interna- 
tional communism  which  have  threat- 
ened to  bui-y  us.  Khrushchev  has 
bragged  that  our  grandchildi-en  will  live 
under  communism  in  the  United  States. 
For  this  reason  it  seems  grossly  incon- 
gruous to  be  girding  our  national  de- 
fense on  the  one  hand;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  be  moving  with  increas- 
ing rapidity  in  the  direction  of  that  very 
thing  which  we  are  committed  to  oppose, 
namely  complete  centralization  of  power 
in  the  Grovernment. 

In  each  of  these  successive  steps  to- 
ward such  centralization  another  .small 
part  of  our  individual  freedom  has  been 
sacrificed. 

We  arc  not  as  free  today  as  individ- 
uals as  we  were  a  generation  ago  and 
we  are  losing  a  certain  degree  of  our 
freedom  every  time  the  Government  in- 
jects itself  further  into  the  Nation's  busi- 
ness. We  have  seen  bureau  after  bureau 
set  up  which  has  been  endowed  with,  or 
has  assumed  through  its  own  interpre- 
tation of  laws,  a  powerful  combination 
of  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
powers.  We  are  fast  becoming  governed 
by  bureaus  rather  than  by  the  elected 
representatives  responsive  to  the  will  of 
the  people,  and  unless  we  here  in  this 
Chamber  do  our  part  in  reversing  this 
trend,  we  will  become  nothing  moi-e  than 
a  rubberstamp  showplace  similar  to  the 
so-called  Supreme  Soviet  which  is  .sup- 
posedly the  highest  legislative  authority 
in  Russia. 
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If  government  can  gradually  take  over 
the  private  power  field  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  same  thing  cannot  be  accom- 
plished with  other  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy which  are  closlcy  affected  with  the 
public  interest — the  airlines,  the  rail- 
roads, the  communication  media — and 
then  why  not  the  grain  elevator  and  the 
corner  hardware  store?  A  vast  bureau- 
cratic empire  would  be  the  result  with 
the  piece-by-piece  acliievement  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  dictation  of  our  lives. 
Individual  freedom  as  we  know  it  today 
would  fall  before  the  collectivist  on- 
slaught. Electric  power  is  the  corner- 
stone and  the  wedge  in  the  design  for 
Socialist  advancement.  We  can  and 
must  reveise  this  trend  by  putting  each 
of  these  legislative  proposals  in  their 
proper  overall  perspective  and  by  reject- 
ing each  and  every  one  of  them  which 
does  not  meet  the  test  of  serving  our  free 
enterprise  system. 


OPERATION  SURVIVAL 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  iMr.  Bruce]  is  recog- 
nized for  2  hours. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  iMr. 
Shriver  i. 

OPER.M-IO.M    SURVrVAL:     DErr.NSK 

Mr.  SHRIVER  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
178  years  ago  George  Washington  enun- 
ciated a  dcfen.se  p)ohcy  for  the  United 
States  which  is  most  appropriate  for 
continued  consideration  in  the  1960s. 
He  said: 

There  is  a  rank  due  to  the  United  States 
among  nations,  which  will  be  withheld,  if 
not  absolutely  lost,  by  the  reputation  of 
weakness.  If  we  des'.re  to  avoid  insult,  we 
must  be  able  to  repel  it.  \i  we  desire  to 
secure  peace,  one  of  the  most  powerful  in- 
struments of  our  rising  prosperity,  it  must 
be  known  that  we  are  at  all  times  ready  for 
war. 

History  tells  us  that  we  can  learn 
much  by  studying  the  past.  We  learn 
from  the  military  philosophy  of  George 
Washington,  and  other  great  American 
soldiei's  includmg  Dwight  Eisenhower, 
tliat  the  safety  and  security  of  America 
rest  upon  strength. 

The  gi-ave  situation  in  Berlin,  and  the 
cold  war  itself,  are  cases  in  point.  We 
cannot  hope  to  resolve  crises  sparked  by 
the  Communist  conspiracy  with  ap- 
peasement History  teaches  us  appease- 
ment can  be  fatal.  Recent  history  tells 
us  that  Soviet  leaders  understand  the 
language  of  strength  best  T;*-o  years 
ago  President  Eisenhower  met  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's threat  to  Berlin  by  declaring: 

We  certainly  are  not  going  to  fight  a 
ground  war  in  Europe. 

This  clearly  intimated  to  Uie  Russian 
dictator  that  the  United  States  would 
use  its  massive  retaliatory  force  if  the 
Soviet  Union  should  start  a  war  in 
Europe 

The  threat  of  massive  retaliation 
proved  itself  in  the  crisis  of  1958.  One 
of  our  colleagues  has  wisely  stated: 

It  is  quite  evident  that  to  threaten  the 
U.S.S.R.  with  conventional  forces  Is  like 
attacking  a  tiger  with  a  water  pistol. 


The  defense  programs  of  our  Nation 
have  drawn  strong  support  from  Con- 
gress m  recent  years.  The  clearest  evi- 
dence of  this  is  the  action  of  both  con- 
gressional bodies  on  the  1962  fiscal  year 
defense  appropriations  last  month.  The 
House  voted  380  to  0  on  a  roUcall  vote, 
and  the  other  body  85  to  0.  on  an  appro- 
priations measure  providing  $46,662,- 
556.000  for  the  Nation's  Military  Estab- 
lishment. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  con- 
tinuing crises  in  the  world  promulgated 
by  the  Communist  conspiracy  will  re- 
quire this  Nation  to  commit  the  larger 
portion  of  its  annual  Federal  budget  to 
national  security  programs  including 
military  functions.  Whether  it  is  Que- 
moy,  Laos.  Cuba,  or  Berlm.  we  must  ad- 
just to  living  in  times  of  crisis.  This 
generation  of  Americans  is  becoming  ad- 
justed to  living  in  a  time  of  continuing 
emergency. 

A  Republican  policy  committee  task 
force  last  year  wisely  pointed  out  that  we 
are  living  at  a  time  when  our  enemy  is 
waging  an  economic,  mihtarj',  and  psy- 
chological war  against  our  way  of  life, 
our  Nation,  and  our  people.  If  we  are  to 
maintain  adequate  mihtary  defenses  over 
a  lone  period  of  time,  we  must  consider 
the  effects  of  the  defense  budgets  on  eco- 
nomic growth  and  efficiency,  since 
growth  and  efficiency  will  make  possible 
better  defense  later.  The  task  force  re- 
ix)rt  also  advanced  the  pertinent  theory 
that  "if  the  challenge  during  this  pe- 
riod extends  to  far  more  than  military 
strength,  economic  strength  becomes  an 
end  in  itself  as  well  as  a  support  for 
military  policy." 

The  thieat  of  commimism  Is  not  con- 
fined to  military  action  alone.  Indeed 
most  of  the  pains  made  by  the  world 
Communist  movement  in  enslaving  peo- 
ple and  nations  have  been  without  the 
use  of  mihtaiT  force.  Therefore.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  essential  to  encourage — rather 
than  stifle — educational  forums  de- 
signed to  inform  and  alert  American 
citizens  to  tiie  techniques  and  aims  of 
communism.  Our  military  experts  on 
the  subject,  as  well  as  civilian  authori- 
ties, should  be  encouraged  to  participate 
in  such  nonpwlitical  programs. 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  Communist 
methods  and  aims  which  should  impress 
upon  us  the  importance  of  a  healthy 
and  strong  economy  which  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  overall  defense  postui-e  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  most  distressing  to  those  of  us 
in  the  Congress  who  are  concerned  with 
fiscal  responsibility  to  see  unanimous 
action  on  appropriations  to  build  up 
our  Military  Establishment,  but  on  the 
other  hand  to  note  little  interest  in  re- 
ducing deficit  spending  and  a  balanced 
budget. 

We  acknowledge  the  necessity  for  in- 
creased df  f  ense  spending  at  a  time  when 
we  prepare  for  any  eventuality  in  Berlin. 
However,  we  find  that  for  the  1962  fiscal 
year.  President  Kennedy  is  asking  for 
authority  to  spend  over  $10  billion 
more  than  was  requested  by  the  Eisen- 
hower administration.  Of  this  addi- 
tional spending.  44  percent  of  the  re- 
quests are  for  nonmilitary  Items. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are 
willing  to  spend  whatever  Is  necessary 
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to  insure  the  defense  and  security  of 
this  Nation.  However,  they  are  con- 
cerned with  the  methods  used  in  financ- 
ing our  defense  program.  A  recent  poll 
which  I  took  in  my  district  revealed  that 
a  great  majority  of  my  constituents 
favor  postponement  of  new  domestic 
programs  to  finance  greater  defense 
spending,  and  increased  taxes,  if  neces- 
sary, to  meet  the  cost  of  such  spending. 

In  addition  to  holding  the  line  on  new 
domestic  spending,  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  insure  the  American  people  that 
their  defense  dollars  are  being  used 
wisely  and  eflBciently. 

The  years  of  cold  and  hot  war  have 
required  this  Nation  to  invest  the  greater 
portion  of  its  annual  Federal  budgets  in 
national  security  programs  including 
military  functions.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  post-World  War  n  years,  the 
United  States  has  devoted  a  major  slice 
of  total  Government  expenditures  spe- 
cifically to  military  functions.  This  has 
been  necessary  in  providing  our  Nation 
with  a  strong  striking  force  which  has 
acted  as  a  deterrent  to  war  by  the  Com- 
munist nations. 

Attached  is  a  table  indicating  the  rec- 
ord of  Department  of  Defense  expendi- 
tures and  the  percentage  of  total  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  represented  by 
such  spending. 

ThLs  year  the  United  States  will  spend 
over  $51  billion  to  gain  some  mer^sure  of 
security.  Of  this  the  military  services 
will  spend  about  $47  billion  and  related 
security  programs  the  remaining  $4  bil- 
lion. More  than  9  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's output  of  goods  and  services — the 
gross  national  product — will  go  into 
these  programs.  These  absorb  over  57 
percent  of  the  huge  Federal  budget.  In 
more  understandable  terms,  national 
security  expenditures  will  average  $275 
per  man,  woman,  and  child,  or  nearly 
$1,100  per  family  of  four  persons  in  the 
1962  fiscal  year. 

These  figures  reveal  unmistakably  that 
every  citizen  has  a  stake  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  maximum  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy in  our  multibillion-dollar  defense 
program.  Defense  is  Government's  big- 
gest and  most  costly  business.  Public 
confidence  cannot  be  won  on  the  basis 
of  the  many  examples  of  waste  and  mis- 
management which  are  practically 
legend  in  the  history  of  our  military 
services. 

The  Members  of  this  House  have  not 
closed  their  eyes  to  the  hundreds  of  ex- 
amples of  wasts  which  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  Appro- 
priations and  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees. While  it  may  be  considered  a 
minimal  action,  the  House  last  month 
voted  a  2-percent  across-the-board  cut 
of  all  procurement  funds  to  make  the 
Pentagon  more  aware  of  procurement 
waste. 

As  a  freshman  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress I  do  not  present  myself  as  a  civilian 
expert  on  military  affairs  or  defense  ex- 
penditures. But  as  a  taxpayer  and  as 
an  elected  representative  of  the  citizens 
of  my  district,  I  want  to  be  able  to  re- 
port to  them  that  their  tax  moneys  and 
mine  are  being  used  v/isely  and  effi- 
ciently. Indeed,  it  is  my  responsibility 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  to  help  set  the 


stage  for  good  management  in  i:v.>-y 
branch  of  our  National  Government.  I 
believe  that  good  management  is  the 
key  to  efUcient  operation  of  our  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  We  must  ask  thoso  ad- 
ministering our  defense  procrams  to  do 
everything  possible  to  assure  Americans 
that  their  defense  dollars  are  beinij  well 
spent.  To  put  it  briefly,  we  expect  the 
most  efficient  utilization  of  available 
resources. 

There  are  many  areas  where  our  de- 
fense dollars  are  spent  whirh  have  been 
thoroughly  reviewed  and  studied  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  Procarement 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and 
the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  m  co- 
operation with  defense  and  military 
leaders.  I  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished members  of  these  committees 
for  the  exhaustive  efforts  which  they 
have  made  over  the  years  to  evaluate  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  our  Defense 
Establishment  along  with  recommenda- 
tions for  needed  legislation. 

I  want  to  speak  to  a  few  areas  where 
it  is  most  obvious  that  considerable  dol- 
lar savings  could  be  made  and  where 
congressional  authority  already  is  vested 
in  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  make 
necessary  changes.  There  is  some  indi- 
cation several  of  these  changes  will  actu- 
ally be  made,  but  time  is  of  the  essence 
and  action  is  past  due. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  should  take 
steps  to  utilize  the  authority  given  hun 
in  the  McCormack-Curtis  amendment  to 
the  1958  Defense  Reorganization  Act.  to 
eliminate  the  unnecessary  duplication 
and  triplication  of  such  support-type 
activities  as  procurement  and  supply, 
and  of  such  common-type  sen'ices  as 
training,  recruiting,  medical  care,  in- 
telligence, legal,  and  financial  manage- 
ment. 

We  are  aware  of  the  sizable  operation 
represented  in  the  area  of  procurement 
and  supply  alone.  For  example,  last 
year  the  Department  of  Defense  pur- 
chased about  $24  billion  in  weaixjns  and 
supplies  which  involved  nearly  7  million 
procurement  actions.  The  per.sonal 
property  inventory  of  the  Department 
was  valued  at  $118  billion,  made  up  of 
3.4  million  items,  and  stored  in  nearly 
600  million  square  feet  of  space  through- 
out this  country  and  in  foreign  depots. 
In  1960,  nearly  S27  billion  of  this  inven- 
tory was  li.sted  as  surplus.  Under  pres- 
ent plans  some  $10  billion  of  surplus  is 
to  bt  disposed  of  yearly,  at  a  yield  of 
about  2  percent  of  acquisition  cost. 

It  has  been  estimated  many  times  and 
by  many  people  that  we  are  needlessly 
spending  through  inefficiency  and  dupli- 
cation as  much  as  $3  billion  a  year 
While  there  may  be  some  who  would 
challenge  the  accuracy  of  this  estimate, 
I  contend  that  any  excess  could  be  better 
used  to  strengthen  our  military  posture. 
The  McCormack-Curtis  amendment 
empowered  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
"provide  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  sup- 
ply of  service  activity  common  to  more 
than  one  military  department  by  a 
single  agency  or  such  other  organiza- 
tional entities  as  he  deems  appropriate." 
It  would  be  appropriate  for  the  Air 
Force  to  continue  to  purchase  its  heavy 


bci  ibers.  and  the  Navy  to  contract  for 
ships,  and  the  Army  to  purchase  its 
heavy  armor. 

But  the  thousands  of  items  which  are 
common  to  all  services  should  be  placed 
under  a  unified  procurement  and  supply 
agency.  We  should  not  have  to  pay  for 
separate  procurement  for  such  items  as 
clothing,  medical  supplies,  furniture,  and 
paper  clips 

I  understand  that  some  progress  has 
Ijeen  made  toward  more  efficient  supply 
management  operations  for  items  com- 
mon to  two  or  more  of  the  services,  such 
as  sinn;le  department  procurement, 
cross-servicing  of  assets,  single  manager 
plans,  uniform  cataloging  and  standard- 
ization Nevertheless,  we  must  insist 
upon  acceleration  oi  these  programs  for 
in  these  times  of  tension  it  is  essential 
that  we  free  more  dollars  for  effective 
defen.se  spending  and  actual  govern- 
mental needs. 

Another  area  covered  by  the  McCor- 
mack-Curtis  amendment  to  the  1958  De- 
fense Reorganization  Act  would  enable 
the  Secretary  to  unify  common -type 
.services. 

There  would  likewise  be  savings  in 
integrating  such  programs  as  language 
schools.  After  all.  Russian  is  Russian 
whether  you  are  in  the  Army,  the  Navy. 
Air  Force,  or  Marines.  Medical  services 
and  financi?'  management  are  two  other 
areas  which  could  be  unified. 

Of  coui'sf.  there  are  many  other  areas 
in  which  effective  changes  could  be  in- 
stituted which  would  result  in  more  effi- 
cient utilization  of  defense  funds. 

Defense  is  such  a  vast  enterprise  that 
even  the  smallest  decision  seem.s  large 
to  the  average  American  citizen.  I  was 
imi^ressed  when  I  learned  that  by  elimi- 
nating the  watchpocket  in  uniform 
trousers.  $650,000  was  saved  by  the  De- 
fcn.se  Department. 

The  high  cost  of  modern  weapons  in- 
creases the  need  to  make  savings  wher- 
ever possible  in  the  defen.-^e  system.  The 
taxpayer  recognizes  and  appreciates  this 
fact  when  he  compares  the  bill  for  the 
fir.st  Polaris  submarine  costing  SI  10  mil- 
lion compared  with  $5  million  for  the 
a-  crage  World  War  II  submarine. 

A  few  moments  ago  I  stated  my  belief 
that  good  management  is  the  key  to 
efficient  operation  of  our  Department  of 
Defense.  The  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations stated  most  succinctly  in 
its  report  on  the  1962  fiscal  year  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
the  re'^ponsibility  and  the  expectation  of 
the  Congress  in  matters  of  defense.  The 
report  stated: 

By  wliatever  technique  accomplished, 
pruper  management,  with  insistence  upon 
as-slgnment  of  full  respcinslblllty  and  with 
expectation  of  full  accountability,  l.s  the  real 
key  to  essential  economy  and  efficiency  In  our 
defense  efforts. 

If  freedom  is  to  survive,  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  must  remain  strong 
economically  and  spiritually;  defense 
again.st  the  Communist  conspiracy  re- 
quires that  all  freemen  have  knowledge 
of  the  aggressor;  and  all  economies  prac- 
ticed with  the  avoidance  of  unneeded 
spending  of  tax  fimds.  A  determined 
and  dedicated  free  government  will  sur- 
vive. 
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Mr  BRUCE  Mi.  Speaker,  I  request 
at  this  point  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  IMr  NygaaedI  may  In- 
sert his  comments. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana'^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NYGAARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  extensive  concern  in  otu-  Nation  about 
low  wage  forcit:n  competition.  I  would 
quickly  suggest,  however,  that  this  con- 
cern might  as  appropriately  be  directed 
to  the  counterpart  of  low  wage  foreign 
competition— namely,  high  wage  domes- 
tic policies.  Concerning  tl\e  wage  dif- 
ferential in  international  commerce,  a 
number  of  proposals  have  been  suggested 
including;  First,  American  manufactur- 
ers should  lower  prices  by  taking  sm^allei- 
profits;  second,  if  foreign  nations  refuse 
to  raise  wage  levels  to  oure,  we  should 
impose  a  tariflf  penalty  on  each  item  im- 
ported; third,  we  must  conduct  extensive 
and  voluntary  buy -American-made  cam- 
paigns; or,  fourth,  we  should  bring  about 
a  reduction  of  our  costs  in  American 
finns  by  extension  of  mechanization  and 
rapid  engineering  programs. 

Each  of  these  su.cgestions  has  some 
merit  but  each  solution  does  raise  other 
problems.  For  example,  we  note  that 
margins  of  profit  in  many  industries  are 
narrowing,  but  more  profits  are  neces- 
sary to  replace  old.  depreciating  plants 
and  equipment.  Therefore,  should  or 
can  profits  be  reduced? 

The  probable  results  of  a  penalty  tar- 
iff on  each  foreign  import  would  be  to 
exclude  a  good  many  imports  to  the 
United  States  and  invite  retaliation  by 
foreign  nations. 

Buy-American  campaigns  have  the 
same  risk  which  can  cause  losses  of  jobs 
in  those  industries  which  ship  overseas. 
Mechanization  and  rapid  automation 
must  be  intelligently  applied  so  as  to 
minimize  a  loss  of  Jobs  and  assist  the 
labor  market  in  absorbing  workers. 


Here  in  the  Congress,  it  is  most  vital 
to  recognize  the  effect.^  of  Government 
pix)posals  intended  to  help  because  ac- 
tion to  aid  one  industry  can  hurt  an- 
other. For  example,  our  Government 
subsidizes  the  sale  of  domestic  raw  cot- 
ton in  world  markets  to  make  it  com- 
p>etitive.  Because  of  the  cotton  price 
support  program  and  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  raw  cotton,  the  domestic 
textile  mills  must  pay  the  higher  domes- 
tic price.  The  consumer  is  therefore 
paying  two  bills  he  probably  should  not 
be  paying — taxes  for  the  subsidy  on  ex- 
ports and  higher  prices  for  the  retail 
shirt  on  his  back. 

To  bring  this  episode  to  date,  the  tex- 
tile manufacturers  and  their  2  million 
workers  then  wanted  more  protection 
a>;ainst  increased  foreign  competition. 
On  May  3.  1961.  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced a  program  designed  to  aid  tex- 
tile industry  people  by  first  persuading 
foreign  countries  to  agree  to  reduce  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States;  second,  con- 
sidering higher  tariffs  or  quota  protec- 
tion under  the  reciprocal  trade  law; 
third,  recommending  subsidies — by  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture — to  offset 
liigher  raw  cotton  prices  U.S.  textile 
mills  pay  compared  with  foreign  mills; 
fourth,  aiding  through  Federal  funds 
those  industries  seriously  injured  or 
threatened  with  serious  injury  from  im- 
ports; fifth,  reviewing  existing  deprecia- 
tion deductions  on  textile  machinery; 
sixth,  permitting  loans  through  the  U.S. 
Small  Business  Adniinistration;  and. 
seventh,  researching  for  new  products, 
practices,  and  markets  through  the  U.S. 
Commerce  Department. 

I  recite  this  example,  not  to  agree  or 
disagree,  but  rather  to  indicate  the  com- 
pounding of  the  problems  which  actual- 
ly occurred  in  just  one  industr\-  and  can 
occur  in  others.  This  entire  area  rep- 
resents a  fantastic  challenge  to  all  of 
us. 


But  the  matter  of  foreign  competition 
is  predicted  to  become  more  intense. 
The  economic  forces  that  are  shaping  up 
for  the  future  have  prompted  Columbia 
University  Prof.  Emile  Benoit  to  predict 
that  "we  will  be  seeing  competition  from 
Europe  after  awhile  that  will  make  our 
back  teeth  rattle."  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Luther  Hodges  told  a  national 
magazine  in  April  of  this  year  that  he 
is  frightened  to  death  by  the  political 
nature  of  the  economic  nature  of  the 
economic  competition  we  face  from  Rus- 
sia in  the  years  ahead.  He  said  that  as 
a  former  businessman,  "if  I  could  sell 
goods  without  regard  to  my  costs,  I  would 
nave  no  trouble  taking  pretty  much  of 
the  market  of  the  world — and  they — 
Russiano — do  not  pay  any  attention  to 
costs  because  they  control  and  riui 
everythmg  and  own  everything." 

The  two  main  features  of  Soviet  econ- 
omy that  are  particularly  striking  to 
Americans  are;  fii-st,  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  private  capitalist  enterprise; 
and.  second,  comprehensive  state  plan- 
nmg  of  the  Nation  s  economic  develop- 
ment. Since  the  state  controls  all  the 
country  s  resources,  there  is  no  room  for 
private  capitalism  as  we  have  in  the 
United  States. 

Our  system  permits  the  opportunity 
for  private  individuals  to  accumulate 
money,  or  capital,  and  to  invest  this  capi- 
tal, m  an  enterprise  controlled  either  by 
an  individual  or  by  a  group  formed  into 
a  corporation  at  a  private  risk  and  for 
private  gain.  Capitalism  also  means  the 
opportunity  to  create  an  individuals 
own  business  and  sell  his  products  on  a 
competitive  basis  inside  or  outside  the 
country.  These  kinds  of  opportunity  do 
not  exist  in  Russia. 

Russia  now  challenges  us  and  say  they 
will  catch  up  to  our  abundance  of  pro- 
duction and  our  high  standard  of  living, 
other  nations  who  watch  on  the  side- 
lines will  no  doubt  be  persuaded  by  the 
success  of  one  or  the  other. 

The  importance  of  this  competitive 
battle  with  foreign  producers  has  been 
illustrated  by  the  imbalance  of  our  inter- 
national transactions  causing  an  outflow 
of  gold.  That  problem  indicates  the 
tremendous  need  to  maintain  a  substan- 
tial surplus  of  goods  and  services  moving 
out  of  the  country  compared  to  what 
enters. 

Worldwide  competition  is  therefore  a 
challenge;  it  cannot  be  swept  under  the 
rug  nor  can  we  as  a  great  country  avoid 
that  competition.    We  must  meet  it. 

What  action  can  be  taken  by  working 
people  and  by  the  labor  leaders  of  this 
Nation?  The  first  thing  is  that  tlie  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  should  be  informed  of 
the  problems  and  the  experiences  with 
propo-sed  solutions.  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  Uiat  on  April  11.  1961,  George 
Meany,  president  of  the  AFT,-CIO,  urged 
labor  to  oppose  buy-American  campaigns 
because  they  jeopardize  the  jobs  of 
Americans  producing  for  export  and 
force  other  Western  nations  to  trade  with 
Communist -bl(x:  countries. 

Mr.  Meany  no  doubt  has  many  mem- 
bers working  for  employers  who  produce 
for  export.  Americans  will  sell  over  $20 
billion  of  goods  and  services  to  for- 
eigners this  year.     This  export  industi-y 
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is  almost  as  big,  measured  by  sales,  as 
the  American  automobile  industry,  and 
no  one  will  deny  the  importance  of  the 
latter  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
United  States. 

The  logical  objection  to  a  tariff  policy 
based  on  differences  between  wages  paid 
in  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations 
involves  exactly  the  objection  which  Mr. 
Meany  raises :  the  matter  of  comparative 
cost  advantage. 

The  labor  costs  of  making  any  product 
in  any  nation  will  be  governed,  gen- 
erally, by  the  quantity  of  labor  in  rela- 
tion to  other  factors  of  production.  As 
an  example,  in  India  the  labor  ratio  is 
so  high  that  the  average  Indian  worker 
is  assisted  by  less  than  $300  of  capital 
equipment.  By  contrast,  the  American 
worker's  productivity  is  assisted  by  more 
than  $5,000  of  capital  equipment.  In- 
evitably, wages  in  India  must  be  much 
lower  than  those  in  the  United  States. 
Yet  the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  will 
gain  by  importing  the  labor-intensive 
products  in  India,  and,  in  return,  export- 
ing the  capital-intensive  products  of  this 
country. 

Another  example  often  pointed  to  as  a 
labor-cost  problem  per  se,  is  the  flood  of 
Japanese  products  on  our  counters.  Yet, 
Japan's  widely  publicized  cheap  labor 
often  is  not  as  much  of  an  asset  as  it 
seems — or  more  specifically,  in  some  in- 
dustries. Because  of  sizable  fringe  ben- 
efits, total  labor  costs  in  big  companies 
sometimes  are  more  than  double  their 
wage  payments — and  wage  rates  are 
rising  fast.  The  remaining  cost  advan- 
tage of  Japanese  firms  often  is  more  than 
offset  by  inefiBcient  production  methods, 
high  raw  material  costs,  heavy  interest 
payments  on  loans,  and  the  high  cost  of 
Japanese-made  production  equipment. 
However,  in  several  cost  advantage  in- 
dustries, the  Nipponese  can  and  do  sell 
fabrics,  transistor  radios,  cameras,  and 
chinaware  at  prices  well  below  those  of 
foreign  competitors  s/id  in  those  foreign 
markets. 

American  investments  in  productive 
facilities  abroad  has  raised  the  question 
as  to  whether  we  are  exporting  jobs. 
However,  foreign  subsidiaries  of  Amer- 
ican companies  report  that  they  are  not 
immune  from  the  cost  problems,  such  as 
those  in  Japan  where  total  costs  are 
nearly  the  same  as  in  the  United  States 
in  major  industries.  And  besides,  in- 
dustry people  claim  that  sales  made  by 
these  new  foreign  firms  are  mostly  sales 
that  could  not  be  made  on  an  export  basis 
and  that  the  U.S.  exports  are  increasing 
in  1961  compared  with  1960.  Thus  there 
are  new  jobs  created  in  these  foreign 
nations  while  there  is  not  an  overall  job 
loss  in  those  industries  producing  our 
exports. 

I  submit  in  view  of  this  that  there  be 
undertaken  grassroots  efforts  to  educate 
the  union  worker  of  the  need  to  meet 
foreign  competition— not  to  duck  it  by 
artificial  trade  barriers.  No  man  is  an 
island  and  no  nation  is  alone,  nor  can 
we  afford  to  be.  We  need  to  reverse  the 
progressive  deterioration  of  American 
competitiveness  by  arousing  our  working 
people  to  the  need  of  accelerating  a  U.S. 
export  drive.  We  must  develop  new 
products,  new  processes,  new  ideas,  and 


new  businesses  that  cannot  be  matched 
very  easily.  We  must  do  so.  realizing 
we  are  in  a  worldwide  battle — fcnd  are 
fighting  for  the  survival  of  our  economic 
system.  We  must  be  efficient  and  ef- 
fective to  compete  with  foreign  nations. 
We  cannot  indulge  in  make-work,  shirk- 
work  practices,  artificial  restrictions  on 
uses  of  new  equipment  or  processes,  or 
have  unions  quarreling  over  work  juris- 
dictions whether  at  missile  bases  or  fac- 
tories. Although,  fortunately,  the  Amer- 
ican labor  movement  typically  has  not 
opFHDsed  mechanization,  indirect  oppo- 
sition to  growth  and  efficiency  generat- 
ing innovations  is  fairly  common.  Mu- 
nicipal ordinances  should  be  reviewed 
to  see  whether  this  indirect  opposition 
to  technological  change  is  reflected  or 
not. 

In  efforts  aimed  at  achieving  victory 
in  this  economic  struggle,  we  can  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  cost 
of  producing  our  export  goods  largely 
determines  whether  we  will  succeed  or 
not.  As  the  principle  element  in  the 
cost  of  doing  business,  labor  must  exer- 
cise a  statesmanlike  restraint  so  that 
they,  in  turn,  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
a  successful  venture  into  the  world 
market. 

The  balanced  public  budget  docs  not 
rank  high  in  the  thinking  of  labor 
leaders.  They  urge  more  spending  and 
endorse  virtually  every  social -economic 
proposal  made  but  make  very  little  effort 
at  weighing  public  benefits  against  tax 
costs.  The  national  debt  is  continuing 
to  mount  and  deficit  spending,  which 
eventually  causes  our  dollars  to  lose 
value,  continues.  The  working  people 
should  schedule  discussions  on  the  costs 
of  these  vast  social  programs  and  con- 
duct secret  ballots  concerning  them  and 
the  spending  they  embrace — much  the 
same  as  a  strike  ballot.  If  this  process 
is  followed,  they  might  come  to  realize 
wage  increases  can  come  from  reduced 
Federal  spending  as  well  as  from  em- 
ployers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  respect  and  applaud 
the  beneficial  things  which  responsible 
labor  leaders  are  doing.  It  i.s  certainly 
vital  to  have  decent  wages  and  working 
conditions  for  every  working  man  and 
woman  in  America.  However,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  these  labor  leaders,  their 
responsibilities  and  the  importance  of 
discussing  certain  problems  objectively 
with  these  people  they  represent.  And, 
in  conjunction  with  this  effort,  I  recom- 
mend that  every  union  member  give  his 
leaders  the  attention  they  need  and 
should  turn  his  TV  to  the  wall  for  a  while 
and  first,  attend  union  meetings  to  dis- 
cuss objectively  the  union's  protrram  and 
the  relationship  to  competition,  and 
foreign  trade,  tax  costs  of  legislati-ye  pro- 
posals endorsed,  and  other  current  and 
important  matters;  second,  become  ac- 
tive in  his  political  party  and  in  his 
community  affairs  where  spending  and 
taxing  questions  are  discussed  and  de- 
cided; and,  third,  concentrate  on  giving 
a  decent  day's  work  for  the  decent  days 
pay  and  those  decent  working  condi- 
tions. 

The  working  people  have  a  responsi- 
bility within  the  total  American  econ- 
omy and  their  leaders  must  help  in  pre- 


serving and  maintaining  our  system, 
which  in  spite  of  the  faults,  provides  the 
greatest  personal  freedom,  the  widest 
opportimitles  for  achievement,  and  the 
highest  standard  of  living  so  far  known 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodes  1 . 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
pentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bruce) 
and  the  other  members  who  have 
.spoken  on  Operation  Survival.  As  I  am 
sure,  as  has  been  pointt'd  out,  this  is 
an  operation  of  members  of  the  87  Club, 
a  group  of  the  Republican  Party.  ThLs 
IS  a  group  which  has  distinguished  itself 
in  the  first  session  of  the  Congress  by 
Its  endeavor  and  intelligence  and  by  the 
fact  that  it  is.  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
most  able  composite  groups  which  has 
ever  come  to  the  Congress  in  any  year 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
body,  at  least.  I  congratulate  its  mem- 
bers, and  I  look  forward  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  not  only  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  but  also  as  an  American  to 
the  contributions  this  fine  group  of 
Congressmen  will  make  in  the  future. 

Mr  BRUCE.  We  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BRUCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

A     SOUND     DOLLAR       FREIDOMS     FIRST     LINE     OF 
DEFENSE 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  admin- 
istration's policies  are  rapidly  moving  the 
United  States  toward  renewed  inflation 
and  a  new  dollar  crisis 

Note  these  warning  signals: 

The  Federal  cash  budget,  which 
showed  a  surplus  last  year,  is  now  in 
deficit  This  will  worsen  as  spending,' 
programs  get  into  full  gear. 

Congress  has  authorized  heavy  new- 
spending  but  has  not  acted  to  balance 
the  spending  with  higher  taxes.  Spend- 
ing is  expected  to  hit  $88  5  billion  this 
year,  up  $7  billion  from  fiscal  1961. 

The  deficit  for  the  year  just  ended  was 
$3  9  billion,  so  an  even  bigger  deficit  can 
be  expected  for  fiscal  1962.  No  one  ex- 
pects Washington  to  have  the  political 
courage  to  raise  taxes  enough  to  put  the 
budget  in  the  black 

Interest  rates  are  pressin.g  upward,  as 
lenders  seek  protection  against  antici- 
pated decline  in  value  of  the  dollar 
Thus  the  Federal  debt  is  expected  to  in- 
crea.se  in  both  size  and  rate  of  fixed  cost. 
placing  new  burdens  on  the  taxpayer  and 
new  pressure  on  the  dollar. 

What  are  the  alternatives? 

First.  Runaway  inflation:  This  is  un- 
thinkable as  it  would  bring  such  chaos 
that  the  Communists  could  move  in  with- 
out firing  a  shot. 

Second.  Fiscal  responsibility:  This 
would  require  a  sharp  increase  in  taxes 
to  cover  increased  spending  and  provide 
for  orderly  debt  retirement;  or  a  sharp 
cut  in  nondefense  spending  to  accom- 
plish the  same  goals.  Neither  the  ad- 
ministration nor  Congress  has  shown 
the  slightest  inclination  in  this  direction. 

Third.  Direct  government  control  of 
wages  and  prices:  This  is  the  expected 
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administration  answer  to  the  growing 
danger  of  inflation.  Indeed  union  con- 
tract negotiations  are  being  undertaken 
on  the  assumption  that  direct  controls 
are  a  certainty  in  the  near  future.  Both 
management  and  labor  are  trying  to 
hedge  against  wage-price  controls,  and 
of  course,  this  effort  tends  to  quicken 
the  inflationary  spiral. 

Direct  controls  will  not  solve  any 
problems  Instead,  they  will  heap  new 
tax  burdens  on  the  people  and  entangle 
their  lives  still  more  in  government  red- 
tap". 

Government  is  already  paving  the 
way  for  controls  by  telling  people  they 
need  protection  from  arbitrary  wage- 
price  actions  of  business  and  union 
leaders  In  reality,  controls  take  de- 
cisionmakuiG  away  from  millions  of  dif- 
ferent people  and  give  it  to  government. 
Controls  operate  directly  on  the  people, 
reversing  our  historic  concept  of  people 
controllinR  government. 

Price-wage  controls  will  call  for  an 
expensive  new  army  of  F'ederal  police- 
men to  swarm  over  the  landscape,  med- 
dling in  the  private  affairs  of  the 
people,  fixing  prices,  fixing  wages, 
punishing  those  who  fail  to  trot  in  gov- 
ernment harness. 

Meanwhile,  the  basic  need  for  fiscal 
responsibility  will  remain,  becau.se  even 
the  harshest  government  edicts  cannot 
forestall  inflationary  pressuies  indefi- 
nitely. Even  the  police  state  cannot  tear 
up  tiie  economics  rulebook.  Cost-price 
problems  will  remain,  and  as  these  be- 
come acute,  those  affected  will  negotiate 
with  government  for  increases  in  prices 
and  wages  We  will  then  have  inflation 
by  negotiation. 

Controlled  areas  of  the  world  are 
usually  the  problem  areas.  Look  at  In- 
donesia. Bolivia,  and  East  Germany. 
Contrast  these  with  the  Philippines.  Ha- 
waii, Puerto  Rico,  and  West  Germany 
where  private  enterpri.se — relatively  free 
of  controls — has  resulted  in  rapid 
grow  til. 

There  is  more  at  stake  in  this  issue 
of  inflation  than  the  menace  of  peace- 
time wase-price  controls. 

A  sound  dollar  is  es.sential  if  we  are 
to  preserve  freedom  at  home. 

The  savings  and  investments,  the  fu- 
ture security  of  each  one  of  us  are  at 
stake,  because  the  days  of  barter  and 
self-sufficiency  on  the  farm  are  gone 
forever.  As  our  society  becomes  more 
complex,  we  become  tied  more  tightly 
than  ever  to  the  dollar  sign.  No  longer 
can  we  wait  out  bad  times  by  living  off 
the  land.  We  need  money  for  our  day- 
to-day  living.  When  money  loses  its 
value,  we  all  lose 

The  stability  of  our  Nation  is  at  stake. 
We  love  this  land  of  freedom,  and  want 
our  children  and  grandchildren  to  en- 
joy the  privileges  of  citizenship  in  a  free 
republic,  their  liberties  protected  by  a 
system  of  coixstitutional  self-govern- 
ment. Our  Government  is  no  stronger 
than  its  currency,  and  when  investors 
lose  faith  in  the  dollar,  the  whole  Amer- 
ican dream  is  in  danger. 

The  moral  strength  of  the  Nation  is  at 
stake.  Inflation  hits  hardest  at  the 
elderly  people  who  have  spent  their  pro- 
ductive years  sr-ving  money  for  their  re- 
tirement— men  and  women  who  followed 


the  rules  of  provident  living — a  penny 
saved  is  a  penny  earned — the  Ben 
Franklin  type  of  thrift  that  has  made 
Americans  independent  and  self-reliant. 

Now  inflation  wrecks  these  dreams  of  a 
.^^ecure  old  age  These  fine  people  who 
represent  the  moral  fiber  of  our  Nation 
now  wonder  if  thrift  was  worthwhile 
after  all.  and  so  do  their  children  and 
grandchildren.  Fearful  that  the  dollar 
will  continue  to  dwindle  in  value  and 
thus  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  meet 
their  own  responsibilities,  they  trade  off 
their  liberty  for  the  welfare  state. 

Today's  fiscal  philosophy  is  radically 
changed  from  that  of  the  Eisenhower 
admini.stration  Then  the  poal  was  a 
balanced  budget,  debt  retirement,  and  a 
sound  dollar 

The  new  administration  tries  to  meet 
every  problem  with  increased  spendmc. 
Debt  is  to  be  managed,  not  paid  off. 
Living  within  our  means  is  regarded  as 
a  luxury  we  can  ill  afford  in  this  critical 
period  We  are  following  the  postwar 
path  of  England  and  France,  where  pov- 
ernmcnt  pdicy  aimed  at  makinc  the  best 
po.ssible  adjustment  to  each  new  crisis, 
leaving  the  ba.sic  problem  untouched 

We  arc  spending  the  gross  and  taking 
in  the  net.  We  are  spending  $1  million 
an  hour  more  than  we  take  in.  and  this 
has  been  going  on  24  hours  a  day.  7  days 
a  week,  since  Congress  convened  last 
Januar>-.  As  this  fiscal  loose  living  brings 
crises,  we  meet  each  one  by  giving  gov- 
ernment still  greater  control  over  the 
lives  of  the  people  Thus  the  price  of 
fiscal  irresponsibility  is  further  en- 
croachment on  liberty. 

A  sound  dollar  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  menace  of  communism  abroad. 
Indeed,  it  is  freedom's  first  line  of  de- 
fense. It  makes  possible  the  Polaris  sub- 
marine and  our  continental  defenses. 
Thus  it  outranks  tliem,  important  as 
they  are.  If  Washington  were  to  permit 
these  secondary  defenses  to  deteriorate 
throu.uh  neglect  and  abuse,  the  reaction 
would  be  immediate  Those  responsible 
would  be  charged  with  malfeasance  in 
office,  heads  would  roll,  and  new  leader- 
ship quickly  provided. 

Our  first  hne  of  defense  is  deteriorat- 
ing through  neglect  and  abuse,  but 
ironically,  those  responsible  are  actually 
applauded  in  some  quarters,  while  most 
other  American.s  accept  the  trend  with- 
out a  murmur. 

We  often  hear  the  declaration.  "We 
must  not  put  a  balanced  budget  ahead 
of  our  Nation's  defenses."  Those  wlio 
insist  on  fiscal  responsibility  are  some- 
times called  pennypinching  at  the  ex- 
pense of  proper  defense.  Such  efforts 
to  separate  monetary  and  military 
policies  .show  a  paucity  in  understand- 
ing of  economics. 

Since  World  War  II.  the  American 
dollar  has  been  basic  to  the  currency 
of  the  entire  West,  and  its  present  in- 
stability threatens  the  economic  posture 
of  the  entire  free  world. 

When  a  nation's  economy  is  threat- 
ened, its  military  strength  is  threatened 
in  exactly  the  same  degree.  Gold  no 
longer  provides  a  discipline  for  govern- 
ment, and  unrestrained  spending,  so 
much  in  evidence  in  Washington  today, 
creates  the  potential  for  trouble. 


As  we  inflate  our  dollar  supply 
throuph  deficit  spending,  we  spur  infla- 
tion in  foreign  countries  which  use  our 
dollar  as  currency  reserve. 

When  a  Frenchman  gets  a  dollar,  he 
exchanpes  it  at  the  bank  of  France  for 
francs.  Since  the  dollar  is  considered 
reserved  currency  much  the  same  as 
gold.  France  can  then  i.ssue  new  francs 
representing  several  times  the  value  of 
the  dollar  held  in  reserve.  It  becomes 
the  foundation  for  new  money  supply 
in  France. 

Expanding  cur  dollar  supply  through 
the  device  of  deficit  financing,  however, 
does  not  increase  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  dollar  The  reverse  is  true.  The 
total  pold  reserve  is  unchanged,  but  it 
mu.^t  support  not  only  the  expand  ?d 
quantity  of  do'.lars.  but,  indirectly  the 
new  supply  of  foreign  currency  enlarged 
through  the  expansion  of  dollar  supply. 

Deficit  financing  has  another  omi- 
nous result:  It  puts  new  strain  on  our 
balance-of-payments  crisis 

In  the  era  of  the  gold  standard,  no 
nation  could  create  money  beyond  the 
sum  of  Us  credit  and  its  gold  supply. 
When  a  nation  had  a  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit  in  international  trade,  it 
had  to  settle  for  gold.  This  served  to 
discipline  government  monetary  policies. 
No  country  could  play  fast  and  loose  with 
its  currency  for  very  long. 

Today  the  situation  is  different.  Dol- 
lars abroad  not  used  for  U.S.  goods  and 
services  have  tended  to  stay  there  as  for- 
eign currency  reserve  and  have  not  been 
used  as  a  claim  on  U.S.  gold  reserves. 
We  have  been  able  to  ignore  these  vast 
short-term  claims. 

We  own  about  $17.6  billion  in  gold  at 
Fort  Knox  and  elsewhere,  but  foreign- 
ers hold  $23.3  billion  in  the  short-term 
claims  mentioned  above.  These  can  be 
cashed  at  will  Thus,  our  entire  gold 
reserve  could  be  wiped  out  overnight. 
We  would  actually  be  $8.3  bilhon  short 
if  we  suddenly  had  to  meet  all  interna- 
tional obligations  which  we  have  prom- 
ised, directly  or  indirectly,  to  redeem  in 
gold.  And.  of  course,  at  this  point,  we 
are  ignoring  any  possible  claim  against 
gold  reserves  represented  by  our  huge 
supply  of  money  and  credit  within  the 
United  States. 

As  long  as  gold  is  not  claimed,  all  is 
well.  We  can  continue  mtiltibillion -dol- 
lar foreign  aid  spending,  piling  up  claims 
on  our  gold  reserves.  We  can  continue 
living  in  an  international  wonderland 
in  which  bills  never  have  to  be  paid. 
But  this  threat  to  our  dollar  is  big  as  life 
and  ever  present.  We  should  remember 
that,  during  the  depression  of  the  thir- 
ties, over  87  percent  of  our  international 
obligations  to  pay  in  gold  were  called. 
Our  gold  situation  is  like  a  house  of 
cards.  The  slightest  ill  wind  could  blow 
it  down. 

If  we  re '.urn  to  fiscal  responsibility — 
insist  on  balanced  budgets  and  orderly 
debt  retirement^ — we  will  restore  confi- 
dence in  the  dollar  and  avert  the  col- 
lapse of  the  free-world  monetary  system. 

In  doing  so.  we  will  also  meet  the  most 
pressing  need  of  the  American  people. 
The  value  of  the  dollar  has  been  shced  in 
half  in  20  years.  Our  citizens  have  diffi- 
culty meeting  their  individual  responsi- 
bilities,   because    they    can    no    longer 
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count  on  the  dollar  as  a  reliable  stand- 
ard of  value  from  year  to  year.  It  takes 
an  income  of  $4,800  today  to  equal  the 
purchasing  power  of  $2,000  in  1939. 
They  are  easy  prey  for  those  selling  the 
welfare  state.  Little  by  little  they  bar- 
gain away  their  individual  freedom  in 
exchange  for  Government  handouts, 
handouts  which  are  so  costly  that  they 
have  the  effect  of  heaping  new  fuel  on 
the  fire  of  inflation. 

In  the  1930's  we  experienced  lack  of 
money,  but  there  was  a  willingness  to 
discuss  the  problem  and  work  out  a  solu- 
tion. Today  everyone  tries  to  beat  in- 
flation, and  as  a  result  the  problem  keeps 
getting  more  acute. 

We  need  to  recognize  that  monetary 
responsibility  and  morality  are  actually 
one  and  the  same.  As  the  dollar  be- 
comes weaker,  so  does  our  moral  fiber. 

A  sound  dollar  is  the  key  to  strength — 
economic,  military,  and  moral.  As  such, 
it  is  essential  to  our  survival  as  a  free 
nation.  It  is  indeed  freedom's  first  line 
of  defense. 

A  sound  dollar  can  be  achieved  only 
when  we  live  within  our  means  as  a 
nation,  reject  deficit  financing,  and  pro- 
vide for  orderly  retirement  of  the 
Federal  debt. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  may  insert 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ap- 
pearing not  only  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, but  as  one  who  is  qualified  to 
discuss  medical  problems  by  virtue  of 
practicing  medicine  and  surgery  for  the 
past  26  years,  before  arriving  here.  I  am 
a  fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons, a  diplomat  of  the  American  Board 
of  Surgery  and  a  delegate  to  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  from  the  State 
of  Missouri.  My  7-plus  years  of  active 
duty  in  the  U.S.  Army  included  primarily 
duty  as  Chief,  Personnel  Service,  Office 
of  the  Surgeon  General,  U.S.  Army,  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  I  have  sjient  9  years 
as  medical  consultant  to  the  Missouri 
vocational  rehabilitation  program— un- 
der HEW — and  as  medical  referee  for 
the  old-age  security  disability  insurance 
benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  the  22  counties  of  southwest  Missouri. 

I  mention  my  own  medical  back- 
ground, Mr.  Speaker,  not  as  a  reason  for 
my  appearance  in  the  well  of  the  House 
today,  but  as  qualifications  for  my  testi- 
mony on  a  very  complex  issue.  I  do  not 
intend  reflecting  on  others  who  might 
appear,  or  who  will  support  legislation 
similar  to  H.R.  4222.  as  in  recent  hear- 
ings before  the  House  of  Representatives 
Ways  and  Means  Committee;  when  I  say 
that  many  of  them  in  discussing  the 
possible  effect  of  this  legislation  on  our 
system  of  quality  medical  care,  have 
never  felt  a  pulse  beat  or  held  a  scalpel 
in  their  hands.  They  have  not  spent 
long  years  in  technical  training.  They 
have  no  personal  experience  on  which  to 
base  their  claim  that  this  legislation  will 


not  result  in  a  lowering  of  medical 
standards.  They  are  theorists,  who 
theorize  in  a  medical  field  in  which  they 
have  no  knowledge,  yet  are  williog  to 
contract  for  someone  else's  personal  serv- 
ices. They  presume  to  dictate  legislation 
in  a  field  completely  foreign  to  their  own 
area  of  experience.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
legislation  under  consideration  for  the 
provision  of  medical  care  under  the 
Social  Security  Act,  of  persons  63  to  65 
years  of  age  and  over. 

As  one  whose  lifetime  has  been  spent 
in  caring  for  the  sick  and  the  aging,  and 
loved  every  minute  of  it.  my  opposition 
certainly  is  not  becaiise  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  medical  care  extended  to  all  persons 
in  need.  In  fact,  it  is  because  I  want  to 
see  both  thj  quality  and  the  quantity  of 
medical  care  extended — as  American 
medicine  has  been  extending  it  for  the 
past  100  plus  years — that  I  am  here  in 
opposition  to  this  bill. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  oppoEition 
stems  from  the  following  purely  objec- 
tive observations:  We  should — 

First.  State  and  admit  that  we  cannot 
afford  it  as  a  nation  rapidly  approach- 
ing bankruptcy. 

Second.  Admit  that  continued  social 
demands  and  expedient  spending  tiiere- 
for,  domestically,  in  addition  to  our  ex- 
ternal commitments,  can.  docs,  and  is 
causing  an  inflationary  spiral  which 
cruelly  undercuts  the  value  of  the  dollar 
saved  by  the  aging  in  the  form  of  in- 
vestments, pensions,  or  hard  money. 

<a.>  Further  recognize  the  affect  of 
low  labor  cost,  foreign  competition  ar- 
ticles versus  our  high  labor  rates — fixed 
nationally;  on  reduction  of  the  U.S.  labor 
force — including  those  physically  and 
mentally  able,  but  over  age  63-65.  to  con- 
tinue working  and  securing  their  own 
futures. 

(b)  Realize  the  need  in  the  moral 
fiber  of  our  people  to  sense  natural 
obligation,  while  preservinsj  "ficcdom  of 
choice"  and  avoiding  third-party  Inter- 
ference. 

Third.  Admit  that  such  Federal  redis- 
tribution of  the  wealth  is  uncoastitu- 
tional  and  versus  States  rights. 

<a)  Call  social  security  aid  to  the 
aging  a  tax — as  it  surely  i,- — :n.';tead  of 
insurance;  because  it  is  compulsorj*  leg- 
islation forcing  both  employees  and 
employers  to  pay  in  addition  to  other 
tnxcs  and  unemployment  compensation, 
steadily  mounting  funds  which  must  be 

then  passed  on  to  the  very  con.siimer,  we 
are  constantly  tr3-ing  to  aid. 

Fourth.  Recognize  social  proposals  for 
what  they  are,  including  a  total  welfare 
State,  the  definition  of  the  word  and  the 
recognition  that,  in  a  socialistic  nation 
there  are  never  unions  whether  they  be 
of  senior  citizens  or  the  laboring  force. 

Fifth.  Stand  and  be  counted  <  aa  con- 
cerned and  worried  citizens — as  well  as 
physicians),  as  to  the  true  deflnition 
and  differential  between  social  .<;ecurity 
tax,  and  the  misnomer  of  social  secu- 
rity insurance. 

Sixth.  Recognize  the  inclusion  of  doc- 
tor services  in  proposed  H  R.  4222  in.sofar 
as  physiatrists.  pathologists,  anesthe- 
tists, and  radiologists  are  concerned,  to 


say  nothirig  of  those  in  training  such  as 
interns,  residents,  and  fellows. 

Seventh.  Not  legislate  inclusion  of  the 
self-secured  millionaire,  while  similarly 
excluding  the  4.5  million  not  cared  for 
under  any  form  of  social  security  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  all  basic,  nat- 
ural, and  moral  reasons  for  opposing  this 
legislation,  and  in  addition  I  would  like 
to  discuss  briefly  the  contention  of  the 
concurrent  Secretary-  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  that  such  legislation 
is  not  socialized  medicine. 

Insofar  as  it  involves  a  medical  care 
program,  administered  by  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  which  establishes  hospital 
standards  and  criteria  affecting  four 
separate  categories  of  physicians — to 
wit  above— insofar  as  it  covers  an  entire 
proup  of  our  population,  and  insofar  as 
it  imposes  a  compulsory  tax  on  both 
employees  and  employers,  it  clearly 
meets  all  the  criteria  for  socialized  med- 
icine as  defined  in  Webster's  Standard 
Dictionary,  and  as  defined  by  the  So- 
cialist Party  of  the  United  States. 

(8i  Finally,  as  to  basic  reasoning,  is 
there  a  need  for  this  type  of  legislation? 
Absolutely  not.  Only  scattered  incon- 
clusive evidence  has  been  presented  as 
requested  by  repeated  State  association 
and  individual  requests  for  reference  of 
uncared  for  hardship  cases;  all  of 
which  have  been  tracked  down  and  show 
lack  of  application,  utter  untruths,  or 
poor  information — to  wit  the  famous 
Texas  Medical  A.ssociation*s  burn  case 
which  was  utterly  disproved  insofar  as 
lack  of  care  was  concerned. 

Should  humane  assistance  be  under 
social  security.  Mr.  Speaker? 

Tiie  avowed  purpose  of  social  security 
is  to  provide  a  floor  of  protection  to  citi- 
zens with  limited  incomes,  to  help  them 
meet  their  minimum  needs.  It  has  never 
been  a.ssumed.  nor  should  it — that  social 
security  is  intended  to  deprive  all  our 
citizens  of  their  personal  responsibility 
to  implement  this  floor  of  protection. 
This  I  am  for.  But  let  us  define  social 
security  for  those  who  would  pervert 
meanings  and  cast  false  shadows  and 
images:  'sociar'  means,  a  group  or 
gathering  of  interested  and  inter- 
dependent persons;  and  "security"' 
means,  something  given  or  pledged  to 
make  secure — or  safe — the  payment  of 
an  obligation.  Therefore,  social  se- 
curity is  social  by  inclusion  and  defini- 
tion, as  well  as  usage. 

There  can  be  no  more  logic  in  setting 
up  a  separate  category  of  service  bene- 
fits for  medical  care  than  there  is  in 
setting  up  a  separate  category  of  serv- 
ice benefits  for  food,  shelter,  or  clothing. 

Certainly  the  Congress  would  never 
consider  an  additional  1-percent  tax  for 
food  benefits  or  an  additional  1 -percent 
tax  for  clothing.  Yet  once  the  door  is 
opened  for  this  kind  of  illogical  reason- 
ing, once  the  foot  of  the  social-planners 
is  in  the  door  by  providing  benefits  for 
medical  care,  what  is  to  prevent  the  same 
splintering  action  being  taken  toward 
every  other  human  need?  We  would 
then  have  Federal  control  of  the  food 
industry,  and  Federal  control  of  the  gar- 
ment industry.  It  has  not  yet  become 
fashionable   to    ask   for   these    controls. 
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but  apparently  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  no 
such  restraints  with  regard  to  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  This  is  the  entering 
wedge  If  this  body  m  its  wisdom,  de- 
cides to  increase  social  security  cash 
payments — and  taxes — so  that  the  re- 
cipients will  then  have  what  is  con- 
sidered adequate  to  meet  all  their  needs 
including  food,  clothing,  shelter,  recre- 
ation, medical  care,  and  others  as  in  the 
final  4  circuslike  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire;  then  that  is  the  course  which 
the  Congress  should  take,  at  least  leav- 
ing it  to  the  individuals  to  determine 
how  It  shall  be  spent 

Second.  Mr  Speake;.  I  would  inquire 
whether  this  legislation  has  a  moral,  ba- 
sic or  natural  justification  on  the  one 
hand;  or  will  it  destroy  personal  rights, 
will,  and  incentive  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  '  and  the  physicians '  ,  on  the 
other?  Based  on  my  own  experience.  I 
am  certain  that  the  answer  to  the  first 
question  is  'No."  and  the  answer  to  the 
latter  question  is  a  resounding  "Yes."  I 
have  traveled  extensively,  as  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  as  a  private 
doctor,  in  other  nations  of  the  world; 
many  of  which  now  have  socialized  med- 
icine. To  those  who  say  this  bill  is  not 
socialized  medicine,  let  me  say  it  is  sm- 
gularly  true  that  no  country  which  has 
embarked  on  this  path,  has  ever  stopped 
short  of  "covering  "  its  entire  population. 
It  simply  is  not  reasonable  or  rational  to 
assiune  that  it  would  be  different  here — 
in  fact,  major  proponents  of  this  legisla 
tion  have  staled  this  goal  in  the  past. 
We  are  today  considering— and  I  hope 
no  more — the  beginning  of  a  state  sys- 
tem that  will  engulf  all  medicine  includ- 
inK  practice,  bedside  research,  labora- 
tory research,  hospital  care,  home  calls 
and  clinical  medicine.  We  are  speaking 
of  socialized  medicine  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  hasten  further  down  this 
"primrose   path"  of   welfare-statism. 

I  have  .seen  the  di<;a.'<trous  effect  of 
state  medicine  in  other  countries.  For  in- 
stance, the  British  Broadcasting  Co.  has 
recently  prepared  a  documentary  movie 
which  confirms  and  updates  my  knowl- 
edge of  that  nation,  and  depicts  some  of 
the  results  of  their  system.  It  includes  a 
statement  by  a  hospital  administrator  to 
the  effect  that  in  his  district  alone  there 
are  700  people  on  a  3-year  waiting  list 
for  needed  general  surgery;  there  is  an- 
other 6-year  waiting  list  for  persons 
needing  bone   and  joint  surgery:    and 

nearly  1.000  people  waiting  for  needed 
intestinal  surgery. 

Tlie  hospitals  are  literally  jammed 
with  pendens  who  arc  not  in  need  of  hos- 
pitalization, but  who  are  there  because 
it  is  paid  for  them,  by  the  Government; 
while  others  in  real  need,  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted. Are  the  political  pressures  that 
would  result  in  this  country  any  differ- 
ent from  those  which  have  developed  in 
England?    I  think  not 

There  has  been  only  one  new  hospital 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  past  14 
years,  according  to  this  documentary, 
and  the  ratio  of  physicians  to  patients  is 
up  from  1  physician  for  every  800  pa- 
tients to  1  physician  for  every  1.150  pa- 
tients. Contrast  this  with  the  United 
States  where  the  ratio  in  1949  was  1  to 


741  and  in  1959  had  only  slightly  in- 
creased to  1  to  749.  Both  of  these  sets 
of  statistics  are  from  the  respective  na- 
tional medical  organizations.  Ours, 
with  our  medical  schools,  and  with  our 
hospitals,  and  associated  i>ersonnel,  are 
doing  a  great  job.  furnishing  quality  and 
adequate  medical  care. 

What  I  am  saying  does  not  deny  the 
existence  of  a  problem  insofar  as  our  de- 
sire to  provide  the  best  possible  medical 
care  for  the  greatest  number  of  people: 
but  gentlemen,  we  have  had  this  same 
problem  since  our  country  was  founded, 
and  under  our  present  system  of  free 
medicine,  we  liave  accomplished  far 
greater  results  than  any  other  nation  on 
earth  including  those  who  have  long 
since  adopted  the  path  we  now  have  un- 
der consideration.  Let  us  not  "sell 
short."  and  sacrifice  our  gams. 

In  our  continuing  efforts  to  increase 
quality  medical  care  and  at  the  same  time 
tase  the  burden  of  total  medical,  drug, 
hospital  and  other  costs  for  our  aging 
p>opulation.  extended  life  expectancy; 
brought  on  by  the  valuable  research  we 
have  stimulated  in  medicine  under  this 
free  enterprise  system,  we  should  recog- 
nize a  primary  cause — inflation — which 
affects  not  only  the  cost  of  medical  care, 
but  every  sinf-'le  item  in  the  senior  citi- 
zens  budcet ;  namely,  food,  shelter,  cloth- 
ing, recreation,  and  others.  In  many 
respects,  the  Federal  Government  has 
contributed  to  this  inflation  by  its  re- 
lentless insistence  on  assuming  more  re- 
sponsibility than  it  can  afford,  without 
taxing  us  beyond  the  point  of  no  return. 
This  bill  absolutely  guarantees  more  in- 
flation. The  Socialists  and  ADA  are 
fishinB  with  the  bait  of  humanitarian- 
ism.  and  the  hcok  of  freedom's  loss. 

I  believe  the  86th  Congress,  if  it  had 
to  act.  adopted  sound  legislation  in  the 
Kerr-Mills  bill  which  preserves  the  con- 
stitutional -States  rights."  in  spite  of 
high-.sounding  objection  to  the  "means 
test."  We  apply  a  means  test  in  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  situations,  in  Biblical 
parable,  in  loans  we  seek  from  banks,  in 
Federal  scholarships  for  outstanding 
needy  students,  every  time  we  open  a 
charge  account,  every  time  we  finance 
an  automobile,  every  lime  we  apply  for 
an  FHA  home  loan,  every  time  we  at- 
tempt to  distinguish  real  from  fancied 
need.  It  is  basic  and  natural  to  the 
way  of  life  we  know.  The  people  rec- 
ognize its  virtue,  even  if  the  welfare 
staters  do  not.  Every  Member  of  this 
distinguished  group  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, has  taken  a  means  test,  and  does 
not  feel  that  he  has  been  degraded  or 
humilified  by  the  experience.  Many 
States  already  have  enacted  legislation 
to  participate  in  the  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram. That  others,  my  own  State  in- 
cluded, have  not  done  so;  is  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  vast  propaganda  ma- 
chine generated  by  those  who  wish  only 
to  pursue  a  course  of  socialized  medi- 
cine, and  who  have  refrained  from  of- 
fering one  v.ord  of  encouragement  for 
action  on  the  part  of  the  separate  States. 
I  am  sure  tiiey  would  like  to  see  State 
lines,  and  Stat*  rigiit,;  eliminated  alto- 
gether; and  all  responsibility  vested  in  a 
vast  Washington  bureaucracy. 

Private  insurance  companies  and  the 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plans  have  done 


a  magnificent  job.  and  are  making  great 
strides  in  their  efforts  to  do  more.  The 
home  State  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW, 
Connecticut,  has  inaugurated  private 
insurance  to  meet  this  need  for  those 
over  65  years,  and  already  has  demon- 
strated that  It  can  be  done  at  far  less 
cost,  than  under  the  social  security  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  introduced  a  bill. 
H.R  7756,  which  would  revise  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  give  greater  rec- 
ognition to  the  income  dilemma  that 
confronts  our  aging  citizens,  and  then- 
families.  A  copy  of  my  remarks  was 
printed  in  the  Conguessional  Record  for 
June  20.  1961,  pages  10849-10850,  when 
this  bill  was  introduced.  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  oar  colleagues  review  it  as 
certamly  this  bill  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  it  is  basiC,  sound  and  a 
natural  approach  to  the  problem.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert 
in  tax  matters,  but  while  not  an  expert 
in  that  field.  I  do  believe  I  am  quali- 
fied to  discuss  the  medical  implications 
of  the  bill  now  under  consideration. 

I  would  urge  its  defeat,  as  being 
inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  our  Na- 
tion, not  only  of  our  aging  citizens,  but 
to  all  our  citizens"  moral  fiber  by  virtue 
of  destruction  of  their  feelings  of  obli- 
gation: to  say  nothing  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  quality  of  medicine,  research, 
and  care  of  the  American  people  by  a 
great  profession  which  from  the  days  of 
Hippocrates  has  responded  where  and 
whenever  need  is  evident.     I  thank  vou. 

Mr  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska 

Mr  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  colloquy 
between  the  minority  leader  and  the 
majority  leader  be  inserted  m  the  Record 
following  the  special  order. 

Tlie  SPE.'^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION     TO      REVISE     AND      EXTEND     REM.^RKS 

AND   Tr;'    iNm-DE    extraneovs    matter 
Mr      BRUCE        Mr.    Speaker.     I     ask 
unanimous   consent   that   all   Members 
participating    in    this    discussion   have 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  naatter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana'' 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]. 

OPERATION    survival:    GOVERNMENT   CONTROL  IN 
THE     TRANSPORTATION     AND     COMMUNICATION 

INSrSTRY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  early 
Government  intervention  in  transporta- 
tion industries  of  the  United  States  con- 
sisted of  public  funds  and  resources  used 
to  stimulate  private  enterprise  by  aiding 
the  building  of  canals,  highways,  bridges, 
and  railways.  The  roots  of  Government 
regulations  lay  in  the  colonial  belief  that 
free  markets  and  a  great  deal  of  compe- 
tition would  exist. 

(A  I     RAIL    TRANSPORTATION 

During  the  early  years  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, complaints  were  made  that  the  U.S. 
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Government  was  forced  to  pay  exorbi- 
tant postal  rates  to  railroads.  In  1838 
the  first  regulation  of  mail  p>ayments  oc- 
curred. Restrictive  measures  were  the 
exception  for  many  years,  however,  and 
the  supporters  of  decentralized  govern- 
ment looked  to  the  State  and  local  levels 
for  controls  needed. 

National  Government  pressure  for  reg- 
ulation first  culminated  in  the  Windom 
Committee  under  President  Grant.  The 
group,  studying  competition  among  rail- 
roads— or  the  lack  of  it — proposed  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  lines  parallel  to 
private  ones  in  an  attempt  to  regulate 
rates.  Proposals  were  advanced  for  Gov- 
ernment-o\\Tied  waterways. 

By  1880,  discriminatory  practices 
among  railroads  gave  the  Government 
an  opening  to  step  in  and  control  trans- 
laortation  activities.  The  Cullom  bill  in 
1885,  and  the  committee  established  by 
it,  stressed  the  need  for  Government  reg- 
ulation of  interstate  transportation. 
When  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  indi- 
vidual States  could  not  regulate  the  part 
of  an  interstate  trip  within  their  bound- 
aries, the  National  Government  had  the 
choice  of  regulating  railroads  or  leaving 
the  system  alone. 

The  1887  Commerce  Act,  as  it  con- 
cerned railroads,  was  relatively  limited; 
it  had  been  advanced  by  the  shippers 
and  basically  sought  to  establish  fair 
rates.  The  Interstate  Conmierce  Com- 
mission was  empowered  to  receive  an- 
nual reports  and  investigate  any  com- 
plaints, but  it  could  enforce  its  rulings 
only  through  a  Federal  circuit  court 
order.  By  the  1890's.  however,  railroad 
income  had  dropped  considerably  and 
tne  ICC  was  stripped  of  all  power  except 
of  advising,  after  the  Supreme  Court  held 
the  Commission  had  no  power  to  con- 
trol rates. 

Additional  regulations  came  in  1903 
when,  through  the  Elkins  Act,  it  became 
illegal  to  charge  rates  other  than  those 
published.  At  the  same  time,  either 
giving  or  receiving  rebates  was  outlawed. 

After  unsuccessful  attempts  to  secure 
passage  of  bills  giving  the  ICC  power  to 
establish  rates  as  well  as  advise  on 
changes,  the  administration  succeeded 
with  the  Hepburn  Act  of  1906.  The  au- 
thority of  the  ICC  increased  tremen- 
dously and  in  addition  to  ratesetting. 
the  Commission  could  investigate  rail- 
road accounts  while  express  companies, 
pipelines,  sleeping-car  manufacturers 
and  other  parts  of  the  transportation 
business  were  made  subject  to  ICC  con- 
trol. 

Year  1906  began  the  trend  of  grow- 
ing power  for  the  ICC;  within  the  next 
decade  Congress  passed  the  following: 

First.  The  Mann  Elkins  Act,  1910, 
giving  the  ICC  power  to  stop  rate 
changes  until  the  Commission  could  in- 
vestigate and  approve. 

Second.  The  Panama  Canal  Act,  1912, 
put  the  ICC  in  control  of  joint  water  and 
rail  travel.  There  was  an  attempt  to 
advance  competition  between  water  and 
rail  traffic,  and  no  railroad  could  own 
ships  passing  through  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Third.  In  1913  the  ICC  under  the  new 
Valuation  Act,  could  evaluate  all  rail- 
road property  as  a  basis  for  fair  rates. 


This  act  was  ambiguous  as  to  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  various  properties, 
and  it  became  a  source  of  considerable 
litigation. 

Fourth.  The  Clayton  Act,  1914,  mainly 
applying  to  trusts,  also  sought  to  increase 
railroad  competition  by  controlling  busi- 
ness between  those  railroads  and  firms 
which  had  interlocking  directorates. 

The  question  of  National  versus  State 
control  over  interstate  travel  was  clari- 
fied by  a  Supreme  Court  decision  up- 
holding the  ICC's  FKDwer  to  control  rates 
on  travel  between  the  States. 

During  World  War  I,  President  Wilson 
put  the  railroads  under  Federal  control. 
This  period  of  nationalization  influenced 
future  legislation.  In  1920.  the  Trans- 
portation Act  was  passed  which  broad- 
ened ICC  powers  once  again.  It  could 
establish  minimum  and  maximum  rates 
and  require  any  railroad  making  more 
than  a  6-percent  profit  to  put  the  amount 
of  money  above  this  percentage  into  a 
general  railroad  contingent  fund  used 
by  the  ICC  to  make  loans  to  help  failing 
rail  companies. 

In  1920,  the  ICC  was  requested  to 
secure  a  permanent  solution  to  the  rail- 
road problem,  however,  the  whole  basis 
of  the  1920  act  was  soon  changed  as  there 
emerged  competition  on  water,  In  the 
air,  and  on  the  highways. 

During  the  depression,  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  estab- 
lished in  1932,  made  loans  to  railroads. 
In  1933.  the  Bankruptcy  Act  gave  the 
ICC  power  to  help  the  railroads  In  the 
letter's  attempt  to  decrease  fixed  charges. 
This  act  gave  the  ICC  the  position  of 
managing  director  in  the  railroad  com- 
panies' efforts  to  reduce  their  debts. 

Several  bills  were  introduced  during 
the  latter  1940's,  though,  to  reduce  ICC 
power.  In  1948.  the  Railroad  Modifica- 
tion Act,  permitted  a  railroad  to  change 
the  terms  of  its  debt  after  hearings 
before  the  ICC.  ji 

(B)     WATER    C.^RRIER3  ' 

The  matter  of  regulating  water  car- 
riers was  undertaken  in  part  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  of  1887.  but  there 
was  no  actual  central  bureau  dealing 
with  water  transportation  before  1940, 
In  that  year,  the  ICC  took  jurisdiction 
over  inland  water  carriers:  at  the  same 
time,  about  90  percent  of  all  dompstic 
water  carriers  were  made  exempt  by 
Congress  from  ICC  control.  Congress 
was  and  is  very  reluctant  to  place  any 
minimum  rates  on  water  transportation 
generally.  Usually  the  ICC  has  re- 
mained lenient  as  to  fares,  number  of 
carriers,  and  the  need  for  new  carriers 
in  the  case  of  water  transportation. 

The  ICC.  since  1940,  has  been  trying 
to  follow  two  oppo.'^ite  policies;  one  was 
to  keep  the  "inherent  advantage"  of  each 
type  of  transportation,  while  p:-ohibit- 
ing  undue  preference  by  controlling  the 
rates,  and  the  other  was  to  promote  the 
joint  "raii-barge  trafiRc"  in  an  eflort  to 
help  water  transportation.  One  goal  of 
promotion  usually  works  counter  ito  the 
other  of  regulation. 


(Ci     AIRLINES 

Wliile  highway  and  water  carriers  wore 
coming  under  the  ICC.  the  airplane  busi- 
ness came  into  being.     The  Pujosevelt 


administration  in  1938  established  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  centralize 
control  of  air  traffic.  The  CAB  required 
published  rates  and  held  pooling  and 
other  business  devices  illegal. 

When  the  CAB  was  created,  the  "fixed 
base  operators  "  who  made  irregular  non- 
scheduled  flights — nonskeds — were  not 
included.  After  World  War  II,  though, 
the  number  and  unscheduled  regularity 
of  nonskeds  were  making  serious  inroads 
into  regulated  airlines.  Using  initiative 
in  trying  new  services,  as  tourist  class, 
and  air  cargo,  the  nonskeds  were  soon 
under  attack  from  the  regular  airlines. 
By  1949.  the  non.skeds  could  not  make 
"joint  flights"— which  resulted  in  regular 
flights — rulings  in  1951  that  limited  the 
number  of  flights  per  month  for  non- 
skeds was  rescinded. 

Generally,  the  CAB  has  not  had  to 
limit  rates,  as  competition  among  air- 
lines settled  the  matter  and  too,  the  CAB 
has  not  had  to  consider  competing  forms 
of  transportation  as  has  the  ICC. 

In  1958  the  Federal  A\iation  Agency 
was  created  by  an  act  of  Congress 
principally  to  super\i.'^  the  safety  regu- 
lations of  airliners.  The  FAA  replaced 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Agency,  but  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  remained  in 
charge  of  most  of  its  previous  duties. 
The  Board  still  establishes  the  economic 
regulations  in  addition  to  investigating 
air  accidents.  Principally  this  1958  act 
was  to  improve,  widen,  and  tighten  safe- 
ty rules  in  air  travel. 

(D)      MOTOR    TRA.NSrORTATTON 

Motor  tran.sportation  came  under  Fed- 
eral regulation  upon  enactment  of  the 
Motor  Act  in  1935.  Motor  carriers  did 
not  possess  the  characteristics  of  an  in- 
dustry usually  having  a  great  deal  of 
governmental  regulation,  for  example, 
need  to  invoke  eminent  domain,  unde- 
sirable effects  of  parallel  service,  and 
high  fixed  costs;  but  regulation  has  been 
put  on  motor  transportation  because  of 
their  deep  inroads  into  railroad  markets. 
The  Motor  Act  gives  most  power  to  the 
States,  but  if  carriers  travel  in  more 
than  three  States,  a  joint  board  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  States  in- 
volved is  under  ICC  review.  Common 
carriers  are  limited  more  strictly  than 
contract  carriers,  the  former  having 
rates,  fares,  and  charges  regulated  and 
published. 

PART    2 COMMUNICATION 

Control  of  the  wire  and  wavelength 
communication  industries  have  posed 
some  of  the  identical  political,  techno- 
logical and  economic  questions  as  oc- 
curred in  the  transportation  regulations. 

(A)   TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH 

In  telegraphic  communications,  the 
bee:innings  were  marked  by  many  com- 
peting companies  which  soon  tended 
toward  con.sohdation.  By  the  end  of  the 
19th  century,  two  major  entities.  West- 
ern Union  and  the  Postal  Telegraph  Sys- 
tem, dominated  the  wireless  business. 

Telephone  system  development  in  the 
United  States  on  the  other  hand,  was 
synonymous  with  development  of  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  the 
Bell  System.  By  1879,  an  accord  between 
Bell  and  Western  Union  gave  the  tele- 
phone business  exclusively  to  the  former. 
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By  1957.  Bell  held  almost  nine-tenths  of 
the  telephone  industry  in  the  United 
States, 

Before  1934,  little  regulation  of  the 
telephone  and  telegraph  occurred  on  a 
national  level.  Shortly  after  Roosevelt 
became  President  a  study  of  communi- 
cations was  begun,  and  under  the  1934 
Communications  .^ct,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commi.ssion  was  established 
and  empowered  to  set  rales  and  order  the 
joining;  of  telephone  and  telegraph  sys- 
tems. 

The  country's  telepraph  operations 
had  been  in  decline,  and  the  FCC  had 
to  recognize  this  in  its  rulings;  by  1935, 
the  Commission  permitted  consolidation 
of  all  telegraph  companies  into  the  one. 
Western  Union.  The  competition  in 
wireless  communications  remains  very 
weak  with  AT.  &  T.  '.-ontrolling  the  sys- 
tem. 

In  1935.  Congress  appropriated  $1.5 
million  for  an  inve.*^ligation  of  the  na- 
tional telephone  system.  The  FCC  found 
no  scandals  or  corruption,  although  evi- 
dence of  questionable  accounting  proce- 
dures was  produced 

The  FCC.  after  succeedirie  in  securing 
lower  rates  on  interstate  calls,  found  that 
consumers  within  a  Slate  under  looser 
controls  would  be  paying  increased 
prices  for  the  same  distance  call.  Stud- 
ies and  persuasion  by  the  FCC  had  re- 
sulted, in  1956,  in  reducing  intrastate 
rates. 

Western  Electric,  the  subsidiary  of 
Bell.  en.)oys  a  position  outside  the  con- 
trol, although  not  the  advice,  of  the  FCC. 

(Bl     R-^DIO    AND    TELEVISION 

In  the  regulation  of  utilities,  the  laws 
center  on  limitiiig  the  entry,  rates,  and 
services  of  companies;  the  regulation  of 
radio  and  television  has  a  multitude  of 
other  problems.  The  entry  must  be  well 
regulated,  wliik'  the  service  of  broadcast- 
ing ostensibly  are  to  be  con.sidered  in  the 
light  of  the  public  tastes,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  censorship.  There  are  no  Gov- 
ernment regulations  on  rales  as  these  are 
established  by  competition.  The  fact 
that  there  are  many  more  demands  to 
broadcast,  and  a  limited  supply  of  fre- 
quency lengths  to  be  divided  among  pri- 
vate. Government,  and  commercial  uses, 
makes  some  regulation  necessary-. 

Government  regulations  have  grown, 
as  has  the  broadcasting  system  and  tlie 
country  moved  toward  controls  by  estab- 
lishing a  Federal  Radio  Commission  in 
1927.  The  prevailing  philosophy,  how- 
ever, was  to  keep  broadca.^ting  as  free  of 
Government  control  as  possible.  In 
1934.  the  Federal  Radio  Commi.ssion  was 
dissolved,  and  the  new  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  took  over  con- 
trol of  the  airwave  communications. 
Today,  the  four  areas  of  regulation  pos- 
sessed by  the  PCC  are:  First,  the  alloca- 
tion of  airspace:  second,  competition  and 
concentration  of  control;  third,  regula- 
tion and  the  advance  of  the  art;  and 
fourth,  censorship  and  program  control. 

Several  rulings  were  pa.ssed  in  the 
1930"s  to  establish  the  policy  of  the  FCC 
in  granting  licenses. 

In  TV  operations  the  stated  pohcy  of 
the  FCC  Is  to  increase  competition  when 
at  all  possible.    The  cost  combined  with 


small  population  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  have  lunited  many  areas 
to  only  one  TV  station  and  the  number  of 
stations  each  person  can  own  in  one  area 
is  limited.  The  tendency  has  resulted  in 
concentration  of  ownership  throughout 
the  country. 

In  radio,  dominance  by  NBC  and  CBS 
was  curtailed  by  court  order  in  the  early 
1940s.  NBC  was  forced  to  give  up  its 
blue  network,  which  became  the  Ameri- 
can Broadcasting  Co.  Later  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System,  throutih  FCC  con- 
trol of  individual  stations  using  the  two 
larger  networks — WBC  and  CBS — helped 
to  create  a  semblance  of  competition. 
Il  IS  also  apparent  the  rise  of  television 
has  eroded  tlie  network  influence  in 
radio,  and  the  dominance  m  that  system 
is  no  longer  of  such  concern. 

Studies  of  network  concentration  in 
TV  by  Congress  and  the  FCC  have  led  to 
many  recoinincndations.  Completed  in 
1957.  the  FCC  report  indicated  that  the 
hi^h  degree  of  control  of  TV  was  not 
beneficial.  In  addition  to  these  studies. 
the  Ju.stice  Department  has  plamied  to 
bring  antitrust  suits  against  the  networks 
if  the  FCC  does  not  limit  their  power 
first.  Network  spokesmen  insist  that  the 
amount  of  concentration  is  needed  to 
sponsor  high-quality  programs. 

The  business  failure  of  FM  stations 
has  been  another  question  unanswered 
by  the  FCC.  Because  there  were  so  few 
FM  receivers,  the  FM  stations  found  it 
very  difScult  to  secure  money  from  ad- 
vertisers. The  networks,  tlirough  their 
AM  stalioris,  tried  to  force  their  pro- 
fc;rams  on  to  FM  stations.  The  begin- 
nings of  FM,  coming  on  a  large  scale  in 
1945.  were  very  enthusiastic,  but  the 
mortality  rate  was  very  high. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Commu- 
nications Act.  censorship  by  the  FCC  is 
technically  prohibited.  Tiie  FCC  has 
control  through  its  granting  renewal  of 
licenses,  which  amounts  in  some  degree 
the  same  as  censorship. 

PART    3  —  WHAT    NEXT-" — SIGNS    ALONG    THE    NEW 
FRONTIER 

President  Kennedy  has  requested  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  take  the 
lead  m  developing  recommendations  for 
a  national  transportation  policy  to  be 
considered  and  possibly  submitted  to 
Congress  next  session. 

Recognizing  many  of  the  controver- 
sies facing  the  trucking,  railroad,  water 
carrier,  and  airline  industries  result  from 
competition  with  one  another,  it  is  also 
noteworthy,  according  to  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Hodges,  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  already  spent  between  $1  mil- 
lion and  S2  million  for  "studies"  of  the 
transportation  indu.stry.  It  is  now  time 
for  action — time  to  determine  the  proper 
role  of  Government,  if  any.  in  the  trans- 
portation industry. 

The  quo.«:tion  of  "subsidies"  to  the 
transportation  industry  is  discussed 
in  the  Joint — House-Senate — Economic 
Committee  of  November  1960.  and  is 
Ijertinent  because  the  present  adminis- 
tration has  indicate  a  willingness  to 
subsidize.  A  formidable  problem  is  pre- 
sented when  the  words  "subsidy"  or 
"subsidize    are  used: 

Both  of  these.  It  seems,  are  words  that  are 
likely    to    Invoke    an    emotloniil    responae. 


Proponents  of  a  Government  program  de- 
signed to  aid  a  particular  Industry,  group, 
or  type  of  enterprise  avoid  and  Indeed  re- 
sent the  term  'subsidy"  In  describing  their 
program,  preferring  to  call  It  an  aid  or  an 
expenditure  necessary  in  the  national  inter- 
est or  delense  For  their  part,  opponents 
of  the  prognun.  In  their  use  of  the  label 
"subsidy  "  seek  to  stigmatize,  or  at  least  to 
suggest  If  not  dem.instrate,  that  the  pro- 
gram somehow  benefits  certain  individuals 
at  a  COS!  offset.  11  at  all.  by  doubtful  bene- 
fits to  the  American  taxpayer  in  general. 
General  agreement  on  a  dehnltion  may  well, 
under  the  circumstances,  be  unattainable — 
(Joint  Economic  Ccmmlttee  report — Novem- 
ber I960). 

The  report,  in  brief,  indicates  trans- 
portation subsidies  have  been  paid  and 
statements  therefrom  are  as  follows: 

AIR    TRANSPORTATION 

The  original  subsidies  for  air  transpor- 
tation took  the  form  of  mail  subsidies. 
The  Air  Mail  Act  of  1925  provided  for 
the  retirement  cf  the  Post  Office  from 
flying  activities  and  the  awarding  of  mail 
contracts  to  private  companies  by  com- 
petitive bidding.  Charges  of  collusion 
between  the  mail  carriers  and  Post  Office 
officials  led  to  the  cancellation  of  all 
aii-mail  contracts  in  1934,  The  Air  Mail 
Act  of  1934  restored  contract  operations 
and  competitive  bidding.  Total  pay- 
ments to  airmail  carriers  increased  from 
$9  million  m  1935  to  a  little  over  S14 
million  in  1938.  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1938  further  hberalized  airmail 
payments.  Under  Reorganization  Plan 
No,  10.  which  became  effective  August  1. 
1953.  It  was  provided  that  on  and  after 
October  1.  1953,  the  Postmaster  General 
will  pay  to  each  certificated  air  carrier  a 
fair  and  rea.sonable  service"  rate  for  the 
transportation  of  mail  by  aircraft,  which 
will  be  fixed  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  without  regard  to  a  "subsidy" 
rate.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  then 
pays  all  compensation  in  excess  of  the 
•  service  '  rate  which  will  represent  the 
subsidy"  paid  by  the  Board  to  certifi- 
cated air  carriers.  This  procedure  is 
now  authorized  under  section  406  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 

The  mail  subsidy  to  certificated  air 
carriers  as  compared  to  the  actual  serv- 
ice mail  pay  in  1961: 

[In  thousands] 

Fiscal  year  1961  (estimated)  ; 

Mall,  ton-miles 218,038 

Service  mail  pay $94,  108 

Subsidy ..". 69,  251 

Total    service    mail    pay    and 

subsidy 163,  359 

Aside  from  these  direct  subsidies,  air 
carriers  have  also  benefited  from  such 
varied  governmental  assistance  as  air- 
port and  airway  facilities,  other  nav- 
igation aids,  aeronautical  research  and 
development  conducted  under  govern- 
mental auspices,  the  safety  regulations  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration, 
and  the  sale  of  surplus  aircraft,  available 
to  both  new  and  existing  companies  en- 
gaged in  civil  transport. 

MOTOB    CASHIERS 

Whether  the  extensive  expenditures  on 
highway  and  street  improvement  con- 
stitute a  direct  subsidy  to  the  motor  car- 
rier industrj-  has  been  widely  debated. 
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Representatives  of  the  motor  carrier  in- 
dustry have  contended  that  through 
registration  fees,  gasoline  taxes,  and  oth- 
er charges  which  have  gone  into  the  con- 
struction of  public  roads,  the  industry 
has  met  all  the  costs  properly  attribut- 
able to  it.  This  is  denied  by  railroad 
spokesmen.  Studies  sponsored  by  the 
Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation 
indicate  that  for  the  periods  studied, 
1932  and  1934,  the  motor  carrier  indus- 
try as  a  whole  was  not  the  recipient  of 
any  form  of  public  subsidy.  However, 
certain  parts  of  the  industry,  such  as 
farm  trucks  and  trucks  of  P'2  tons  and 
less,  did  not  meet  the  costs  assigned  to 
them. 

RAILROADS 

The  principal  direct  subsidies  to  the 
railroads  took  the  form  of  land  grants 
from  1850  through  1871  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  railroads.  Other  early 
indirect  aids  to  railroads  took  the  form, 
of  lowering  the  import  duty  of  railroad 
iron,  mail  service  contracts,  and  grants 
of  rights-of-way  over  public  lands. 

The  Transportation  Act  of  1958  pro- 
vides for  Federal  guaranteeing  of  loans 
to  railroads  upon  approval  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Comjnission  and  eases 
the  requirements  for  abandoning  and 
curtailing  unprofitable  runs. 

WATER    CARRIERS 

Aside  from  direct  land  grants  to  canal 
companies,  public  aid  to  water  carriers 
has  historically  taken  the  form  princi- 
pally of  Government  improvement  and 
maintenance  of  waterways.  Between 
1827  and  1866  the  Federal  Government 
granted  6,340,339  acres  of  public  lands 
to  private  interests  to  aid  in  canal  build- 
ing and  river  improvement,  in  addition 
to  right-of-way  grants.  Further,  the 
Federal  Government  contributed  vari- 
ous sums  in  the  form  of  direct  appro- 
priations, subscriptions  to  the  stock  of, 
or  loans  to,  private  canal  companies, 
and  also  deposited  with  the  States  so- 
called  surplus  funds  derived  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands.  Even  today,  the 
maintenance  of  waterways,  improve- 
ments of  rivers  and  harbors,  and  provid- 
ing various  navigation  aids  such  as 
lights  and  buoys  may  be  considered  to 
subsidize  inland  and  coastal  water 
transE>ortation  companies. 

Following  a  recent  statement  by  the 
ICC  concerning  a  railroad  subsidy  pro- 
posal, E.  S.  Marsh,  president  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  stated : 

A  Federal  subsidy  to  railroads  is  the  first 
step  toward  eventual  nationalization  of  all 
transportation  and  it  is  in  my  opinion  an 
undesirable  alternative  to  establishing  na- 
tional transportation  policies  that  would 
allow  private  ownership  to  compete  on  a 
basis  of  equality.  The  timetested  Ameri- 
can system  of  free  competitive  enterprise 
should  prevail  in  transportation  as  it  does 
in  other  business. 

Senator  Lausche,  E>emocrat,  of  Ohio, 
on  August  31,  1961,  branded  the  ICC 
proposal  as  "the  beginning  step  toward 
socialization  of  our  railroad  system." 

The  administration  has  already  indi- 
cated considerable  interest  in  regulatory 
agencies  affecting  the  transportation 
industry. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  been 
reorganized  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 


ommendation of  the  task  force  headed 
by  James  M.  Landis.  Ostensibly  the  re- 
organization was  to  facilitate  adminis- 
trative functions.  Actually  it  vests  more 
authority  in  the  Chairman  and.  in  effect, 
places  more  control  in  the  executive 
branch  and  less  in  Congress  even  though 
the  CAB  was  created  to  carry  out  legis- 
lative policies. 

The  Landis  report  also  recommended 
broad  changes  in  the  ICC.  Primarily 
the  reports  called  for  greater  deleKation 
of  authority  and  more  centralization  of 
responsibility. 

The  trucking  industry  has  indicated 
its  concern  is  not  that  there  be  less  regu- 
lation but  that  there  be  more  effective 
application  of  the  regulations  that  exist. 
This  industry  indicates  that  generally 
speaking  Federal  regulation  has  been 
beneficial  and  necessary  to  insure  pro- 
gressive development  of  our  transporta- 
tion system.  Railroads  point  out  their 
major  difBculties  stem  from  "burdens 
and  inequities  of  regulations." 

In  making  suggestion  to  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Hodges  on  August  28,  1961. 
concerning  improvement  of  the  trans- 
portation system,  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  or  the  American 
Tiucking  Association,  Inc.,  point  up 
many  areas  of  wide  disagreement  but 
neither  organization  suggests  any  mate- 
rial functional  changes  in  the  ICC. 

In  the  field  of  communication  the  ad- 
ministration has  also  moved  toward  a 
more  powerful  executive.  The  flr.st  at- 
tempt by  the  President  to  reorganize  the 
FCC  along  the  lines  of  the  Landis  re- 
port was  sharply  rebuffed  in  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  323  to  77.  The  initial  plan 
would  have  permitted  administrative 
decisions  to  be  made  by  employees  far 
i-emoved  from  the  control  of  the  elec- 
torate and  the  chairman  would  have 
become  a  "wagon  boss"  on  the  New 
Frontier.  The  plan  went  far  beyond  the 
intent  of  the  1949  Reorganization  Act 
and  finally  when  Congress  created  the 
independent  regulatory  agencies  the  in- 
tent was  to  put  them  beyond  the  reach 
and  not  subject  to  the  political  whims  of 
the  Executive. 

Whether  it  be  transportation  or  com- 
munication, history  has  indicated  a  need 
for  basic  regulation  by  independent 
regulatory  agencies  created  by  and  re- 
sponsible to  the  Congress.  The  Con- 
gress must  zealously  guard  its  constitu- 
tional right — article  1,  section  1— which 
vests  in  it  all  legislative  powers  and  in 
addition  must  never  surrender  ite  con- 
trol of  regulatory  agencies  to  any  execu- 
tive. 

The  roots  of  Government  regulation. 
where  necessary,  should  ever  reside  with 
Congress  whose  members  are  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  people.  Let  us  not  sub- 
vert the  Constitution  under  the  guise  of 
efficiency  or  economy  for  power  Jost  is 
seldom  regained. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ait  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  BeermannJ. 

OPERATION   SURVIVAL — AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  as  a  member  of  a 
Nebraska  family  that  has  been  engaged 
in  farming  for  the  last  90  years,  and  as 
a  citizen  concerned  about  the  prospect 


of  national  and  world  control  of  our 
food  supply.  I  present  my  views  on  Op- 
eration Survival  in  Agriculture. 

From  continuous  and  personal  contact 
with  farmers,  I  take  the  position  that 
farmers  in  my  State,  as  well  as  others, 
are  anxious  for  the  day  when  Govern- 
ment will  gradually  withdraw  controls 
from  agriculture  As  one  farmer  wrote 
me  in  a  letter: 

It's  a  sorry  day  when  my  ability  to  farm 
depends  more  on  my  skill  at  interpreting 
Government  farm  regulations,  than  It  does 
on  my  knowledge  of  seed  and  soil. 

At  the  same  time  farmers  yearn  for 
less  Government  interference,  they  are 
also  hoping  Government  will  withdraw 
subsidies  and  supports  from  other  in- 
dustries. A  completely  free  economy, 
kept  healthy  by  the  checks  and  balances 
of  a  private  enterprise  system,  must 
exi.st  if  the  emancipated  farmer  is  to 
avoid  being  caught  in  the  economic  bind, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  "cost-price 
squeeze." 

To  bear  out  my  contention,  namely. 
that  farmers  generally  do  not  want  Gov- 
ernment controls.  I  need  only  cite  the 
recent  referendum  on  wheat  within  my 
State  Here,  approximately  78.000  grow- 
ers were  eligible  to  vote  in  a  subsidy 
control  referendum.  Despite  one  of  the 
greatest  publicity  campaigns  on  record. 
in  which  newspapers  carrying  Govern- 
ment press  releases  practically  pleaded 
with  wheat  farmers  to  express  an  opin- 
ion, only  16,000  did  so  These  16.000 
represent  about  20  percent  of  those  eligi- 
ble The  favorable  vote — 12.800  in  favor 
of  more  control,  higher  subsidy — repre- 
sents approxunately  one-fifth  of  all 
groweis  eligible  Dakota  County.  Nebr., 
is  my  home  county  and  has  approxi- 
mately 700  farms.  In  this  same  v.heat 
referendum  of  August  24,  1961.  Dakota 
County  had  24  eligible  farmers  but  22 
did  not  vote.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture lists  Dakota  County  as  1  of  11 
counties  turning  out  100  percent  in  favor 
because  the  two  who  did  vote,  voted 
"Yes."  I  .submit  these  figures  hardly 
constitute  an  overwhelming  approval  of 
the  new  wheat  program  as  has  been  re- 
ported by  many  USDA  offices  through 
area  newspapers. 

In>tead  to  me,  the  result  of  the  ref- 
erendum indicates  about  85  out  of  every 
100  wheat  farmers  do  not  care  enough 
about  Mr.  Freeman's  wheat  plan  to  even 
express  an  opinion.  And  what  is  more 
heartening,  are  probably  eager  for  some 
sort  of  legislation  that  will  eventually 
and  gradually,  withdraw  his  interference 
from  wheat  farms  altogether. 

Looking  at  the  results  of  the  same 
referendum  from  a  national  point  of 
view,  here  again  I  might  point  out  is 
evidence  that  farmers  do  not  like  con- 
trols. Nationally,  although  farmers  were 
voting  on  whether  they  wanted  $2  or 
$1.19  per  bushel  for  wheat,  the  "No" 
votes  increased  in  volume  by  140  per- 
cent. Meanwhile,  the  "Yes"  votes  in- 
creased only  35  percent.  It  takes  real 
fortitude  to  vote  yourself  off  a  Govern- 
ment "gravy  train."  Yet  wheat  farmers 
are  apparently  expressing  that  opinion 
just  like  corn  farmers  did  a  few  years 
ago  when  given  an  opportunity. 
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Agriculture,  as  you  know.  Is  our  oldest 
industry.  In  pioneer  times,  over  90  per- 
cent of  our  population  was  engaged  in 
the  production  of  food.  Today,  with  all 
the  improvements  in  farming  methods, 
less  than  10  percent  of  our  population 
is  so  employed,  and  stati.stics  indicate 
that  1  farmer  now  produces  enough 
food  and  fiber  to  support  26  persons. 

Tliis  progress  has  been  made  possible 
through  many  new  and  improved  ideas. 
Much  of  the  progres.s  is  due  to  the  re- 
search, experiments,  studies,  and  edu- 
cational facilities  of  the  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  In  what  I  would 
term  the  proper  exercise  of  its  respon- 
sibility, the  Department  has  provided 
the  farmer  with  new  methods  of  soil 
nutrition,  improved  crop  varieties,  sound 
soil  conservation  practices,  even  better 
methods  of  bookkeeping.  Private  in- 
du.stry  has  added  its  .share  by  the  devel- 
opment of  more  efficient  fertilizers,  and 
almost  explo.sive  gams  in  industrial  tech- 
nology. To  these.  American  farmers 
have  added  what  can  be  called  a  God- 
piven  desire  to  produce  By  way  of  em- 
phasizing this  point  I  offer  these  figures 
quoted  from  a  column  by  Drew  Pearson. 
On  September  6.  1961.  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  Mr.  Pearson  said: 

If  ImlUillon  is  the  sincerct  form  of  flat- 
tery, the  KusBlans  have  paid  us  many  com- 
pliments by  imit.iting  our  automobiles,  our 
airplanes,  our  vending  machines,  and  our 
Jazz.  Tlieir  sliiccrest  compliment,  however, 
Ls  In  the  inuuation  of  our  agricultural  meth- 
od.s 

Here  they  have  frankly  and  enthusiasti- 
cally f.>ii;>wed  many  of  our  farm  methods, 
and  with  equal  frankness  have  published 
figures  showing  that  they  are  behind    •    •    • 

The  most  significant  aspect  of  Soviet  agrl- 
cvillure.  however.  Is  revealed  in  official  Soviet 
figures.  They  show  54.600  collective  farms 
and  6.500  state  fitrms  with  an  average 
respectively,  of  13,684  and  58,000  acres  each. 

Against  this,  according  to  the  same 
Soviet  figures,  there  are  4,785.000  Individual 
American  farmers  with  f.-^rm  averaging  220 
acres  each.  And  the  horny-handed  indivld- 
vial  American  farmer  has  been  able  to  out- 
produce Soviet   farms   by  about  ;>0  percent. 

Soviet  production  figures  show  how  he 
h.os  done  It— by  raising  21  1  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre  against  16  3  bushels  of  Soviet  wheat: 
and  59  4  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  ag.ilnst  22 
bu.shels  of  Soviet  corn. 

It  is  quite  apparent  from  Mr.  Pear- 
sons  figures  that  Russia  would  love  to 
have  our  agricultmal  problem. 

I  believe  it  should  be  noted  here  that 
while  American  farmers  have  accom- 
plished their  present  high  production 
records,  mostly  through  their  ovim  initia- 
tive, they  have  at  times  been  encouraged 
to  abandon  their  well  developed  business 
sense  by  the  gradual  encroachment  of 
controls  and  subsidies  into  the  farm 
scene.  I  will  frankly  admit  that,  under 
legislation  by  Congress,  the  intrusion  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  into  the 
farm  scene  in  the  1933  depression  was 
made  with  the  best  of  intentions. 

In  the  years  after  1933.  as  subsequent 
administrations  made  further  encroach- 
ment into  agriculture  it  was  tolerated  on 
the  basis  it  would  prevent  a  reoccurence 
of  what  had  happened  earlier.  Lulled 
by  this  excuse  over  subsequent  years  we 
have  witnessed  what  has  amounted  to  an 
almost  complete  farm  takeover  by  a 
socialized    philosophy   that    would   help 


farmers  by  enslaving  them.  In  the  last 
2'2  years  we  have  seen  the  pattern  for 
rigid  control  over  production  and  mar- 
keting emerge,  as  outlined  in  the 
speeches  by  former  Harvard  professor. 
Dr.  Willard  Cochrane,  an  economic  ad- 
viser to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Each  week  that  I  have  spent  in  Wash- 
ington I  ha\e  received  constant  remind- 
ers from  individual  farmers  saying  they 
would  like  le.ss  Government  interference. 
I  have  tried  to  relay  the.se  beliefs  to  my 
committee,  the  House  Committ<?e  on 
Agriculture.  But  despite  these  constant 
reminders  by  other  members  and  me, 
committee  action  the  last  6  months  has 
hardly  been  m  the  direction  of  farm  in- 
dependence. Instead,  the  committee  has 
consumed  almost  an  entire  session  on 
the  con.sideration  of  two  bills,  fir.st,  the 
so-called  emergency  feed  grain  bill  and, 
second,  the  Secretary  of  Agricultures 
dream  of  farm  Utopia.  H.R.  6400.  Both 
measures  increased  Government  inter- 
ference in  farming  instead  of  decreasmg 
It  In  addition.  H  R.  6400  would  have, 
if  passed,  called  upon  Congress  to  aban- 
don its  recognized  constitutional  au- 
thority to  con.sider  all  phases  of  farm 
legi.slation.  In  short,  the  bill  would  hav^ 
reduced  the  highest  legislative  branch 
of  the  United  States  to  the  role  of  a 
"yes"  man  and  restricted  congressional 
action  to  a  veto  of  recommendations  by 
an  administration  handpicked  commod- 
ity committee 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  feed  grains  bill  was 
supposedly  an  administration  "emer- 
gency '  measure  In  committee  we  were 
told  that  Its  effect  would  be  carefully 
considered  before  it  became  a  permanent 
measure  Yet  as  you  well  know,  in  the 
middle  of  the  growmg  season  before  the 
first  crop  year  could  be  experienced 
under  this  law,  and  before  the  remotest 
idea  of  its  effect  on  the  general  economy 
could  be  ascertained,  it  was  extended.  I 
offer  these  two  pieces  of  legislation  as 
prime  examples  of  the  work  of  political 
theorists  who  are  attemptmg  to  further 
enslave  agriculture  without  any  Uiought 
whatever  toward  the  farmers'  constant 
plea  for  independence. 

In  regard  to  the  feed  grain  bill  let  me 
remind  you  that  administration  spokes- 
men have  said  it  hsis  been  "eminently 
successful."  This  point  of  view  hardly 
agrees  with  my  information.  My 
sources  indicate  the  feed  grains  law  ia 
going  to  cost  taxpayers  more  instead  of 
saving  them  the  $500  million  promised 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his 
advisers.  The  law  will  also  withdraw 
about  5  million  acres  less  from  produc- 
tiCMi  than  first  anticipated.  Remember- 
ing first,  this  important  factor;  second, 
the  farmers'  desire  to  produce;  and 
third,  the  importance  of  God  and  the 
weatherman  on  crop  yields,  I  would  ven- 
ture that  this  year  s  application  of  the 
feed  grain  law  will  not  reduce  farm 
surplus  any  appreciable  amount. 

Here  again  to  emphasize  my  main 
theme  of  farm  independence.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  the  large  fann  signup. 
In  the  feed  grain  program,  was  pointed 
out  by  USDA  and  legi-slative  spcrftesmen 
as  proof  that  farmers  liked  controls  and 
subsidies.  The  truth  is  many  farmers 
signed  up  with  no  thought  of  paitici- 


pation,  but  were  lured,  and  natiu-ally  so. 
by  the  fact  that  the  program  offered 
good-weather  insurance.  Farmers  were 
assured  by  the  Department  that  there 
were  no  contracts,  no  penalties  for  fail- 
ure to  comply,  in  fact  everything  to  be 
gamed  and  nothing  to  lose.  Many  farm- 
ers also  signed  up  under  the  threat  of  a 
policy  that  would  allow  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  dump  Government 
stocks  of  grain  on  the  market  before 
planting  and  again  at  harvest  time  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  depressing  the  price 
for  the  noncomplier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  full  agreement 
with  farmers  who  believe  the  answer 
to  farm  surplus  problems  is  less  Govern- 
ment interference.  I  recommend  that 
Government  withdrawal  from  farming 
be  gradual,  but  still  as  rapid  as  common- 
.sense  would  dictate.  Meanwhile,  there 
are  some  things  that  we  can  do  to  help: 

First.  I  understand  Congress  trans- 
ferred much  of  its  authority  to  make 
decisions  in  matters  affecting  agricul- 
ture to  the  Federal  Tariff  Commission 
in  the  1930's.  I  suggest  Congress, 
through  a  duly  authorized  committee, 
make  a  close  examination  of  the  actions 
of  the  Federal  Tariff  Commission  and 
some  aspects  of  the  administration  of 
Public  Law  480  by  the  Department  of 
State.  Information  currently  Indicates 
that  some  of  our  domestic  farm  products 
are  actually  being  discriminated  against 
in  decisions  by  these  agencies.  The  sub- 
sequent harm  to  our  domestic  farm  pro- 
duction is  excused  or  justified  on  the 
basis  of  being  diplomatically  expedient. 

Second.  As  elected  representatives  of 
the  American  farmers  let  us  insist  they 
b?  given  the  right  to  produce  crops  that 
are  not  in  surplus.  There  is  no  justifi- 
able reason,  in  my  opinion,  why  the 
American  farmer  should  not  have  the 
opportimity  to  produce  the  45  p>ercent  of 
our  domestic  sugar  constimption  that  is 
currently  being  purchased  outside  the 
United  States  The  right  to  produce 
sugar  crops  would  utilize  1,800,000  acres 
of  U.S.  farmland  that  is  currently  pro- 
ducing unneeded  surpluses.  The  im- 
pact tliis  added  production  would 
have  on  the  fann  would  be  highly  favor- 
able. It  would  in  effect  help  level  out 
the  ups  and  downs  of  agricultural  econ- 
omy. In  addition,  it  would  aid  in  pre- 
serving the  small  town,  attract  indus- 
tries and  factories  to  rural  areas,  and  in 
general  reverse  the  trend  of  declining 
rural  populations. 

To  add  a  patriotic  flavor  to  this  plea, 
may  I  point  out  that  part  of  our  present 
sugar  use  tonnage,  formerly  supplied  by 
Cuba  subsequently  withheld  by  the  Presi- 
dent, is  now  being  produced  by  coim tries 
with  political  philosophies  antagonistic 
to  Operation  Survival  America.  To  re- 
strict production  and  income  of  our 
American  farmer  who  might  benefit  from 
sugar  crops  and  at  the  same  time  assist 
totalitarian  regimes  to  profit  thereby.  I 
suggest  is  outright  stupidity. 

Third.  As  a  final  step  toward  the 
emancipation  of  agriculture.  I  would 
suggest  that  we  confine  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  the  performance 
of  the  technical  skills  for  which  it  Is  best 
suited.  Since  the  early  1930's.  directed 
by  socialistic-minded  administrators  and 
unrealistic  theorists,  the  Department  has 
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consistently  strayed  from  its  original 
purpose — technical  assistance  to  the 
farmer.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  Depart- 
ment's proper  area  of  responsibility,  and 
here  I  suggest  that  Congress  insist  the 
Department  direct  its  talent. 

I  will  frankly  admit  that  agriculture's 
return  to  the  free  enterprise  system 
after  30-odcl  years  of  constant  Govern- 
ment interference  probably  may  not  be 
easy  for  some  farmers.  Many  operators 
may  need  help  through  this  transitional 
period,  and  if  such  is  the  case,  I  sug- 
gest it  might  be  offered  in  the  form  of 
crop  loans  based  on  a  percentage  of  aver- 
age costs.  Present  policy,  wherein  we 
loan  the  full  selling  price  can  hardly  be 
called  loans.  In  most  cases  these  aids 
actually  constitute  sales,  and  as  long 
as  we  pursue  this  policy,  a  policy  that 

encourages  maximum  production  with- 
out regard  for  the  probable  market,  we 
are  asking  for  trouble. 

To  illustrate,  may  I  say  that  if  you 
will  loan  me  the  full  sale  price  of  buggy 
whips,  I  will  produce  them  for  you  until 
they  run  out  your  ears,  although  the 
market  for  them  vanished  years  ago. 
When  no  market  exists  for  the  surplus, 
it  is  just  as  foolish  to  loan  the  full  selling 
price  for  surplus  farm  crops. 

A  percentage  of  cost  loan,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  be  expedient.  In  addition 
to  supporting  marginal  farmers  through 
the  transition  period,  it  would  also  en- 
able them  by  self-determination  to 
orderly  market  crops  at  the  year's  highest 
price.  At  the  same  time  it  would  not 
release  farmers  from  the  responsibility 
of  planning  and  tailoring  farm  opera- 
tions to  the  rise  and  fall  of  unsubsidized 
private  markets. 

Once  again  I  repeat,  the  solution  to 
the  American  farm  problem  is  the  one 
advocated  and  voiced  by  the  farmers 
themselves : 

Get  Government  out  of  agriculture  as 
quickly  as  possible;  and  while  we  are  at  It 
get   Government  out  of  othier  business  too. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  the  words  of 
Emerson  who  said : 

For  wliat  avail,   the  plough  or  sail. 
Or    land    or    life,    If    freedom    fall. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    [Mr. 

ROUSSELOT]. 

THE    FIGHT   FOR    StTRVTVAL    IN    HOT7SIKG 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
country  has  always  provided  the  oppor- 
tunity for  each  citizen  or  even  nonciti- 
zen  to  enjoy  the  right  of  private  prop- 
erty. This  concept  has  been  broadened 
to  such  an  extent  in  our  U.S.  society  that 
better  than  60  percent  of  our  families 
own  their  own  homes. 

Homeownership  is  more  warmly  an- 
ticipated by  newly  formed  families  than 
most  other  emerging  responsibilities  of 
adulthood. 

Private  ownership  of  one's  home  is 
more  possible  in  the  American  system 
of  freedom  than  in  any  other  society. 

Why  is  this  true?  Because  the  Con- 
stitution grants  the  right  of  private 
property,  individual  initiative,  and  denies 
the  Federal  Government  the  absolute 
power  of  land  grant.  The  fifth  amend- 
ment of  our  Constitution  clearly  states 
that  no  person  shall  be  "deprived  of  life, 


liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law;  nor  shall  private  property  be 
taken  for  public  use,  without  just  com- 
pensation." So  we  can  plainly  see  that 
around  this  sacred  guarantee  has  grown 
the  American  institution  of  private 
home-ownership. 

Further,  these  principles  in  our  Con- 
stitution have  guaranteed  a  broad  base 
for  private  and  competitive  home  rental 
units  for  those  owners  who  wish  to  sup- 
plement or  earn  their  entire  income  from 
this  source.  Rental  units  are  another 
form  of  homeownership  that  provide 
self-sufficiency  of  our  citizens. 

These  concepts  and  realities  of  home- 
ownership  are  a  far  cry  from  the  prac- 
tices of  monopolistic  feudalism  formerly 

permitted  under  the  divine  right  of  kings 

or  by  government  decree  in  foreign 
countries.  These  feudalistic  practices  of 
landownership  have  prevented  individ- 
ual homeownership  under  pa.st  and 
present  governments.  Some  would  con- 
tend that  it  IS  purely  ridiculous  to  say 
that  this  kind  of  abu,';e  of  private  right 
can  occur  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. My  question  is,  Are  those  who  take 
this  position  correct,  and  are  they  really 
looking  at  the  signs  of  the  time?  Presi- 
dent James  Madison  said: 

since  the  general  civilization  of  mankind 
I  believe  there  are  more  Instances  of  the 
abridgment  of  the  freedom  of  the  people 
by  gradual  and  silent  encroachments  of 
those  in  power  than  by  violent  and  Budden 
usurpations. 

These  words  are  more  applicable  today 
than  we  are  willing  to  admit.  In  our 
fight  for  survival  an  important  area 
where  these  silent  encroachments  are 
disintegrating  the  foundations  of  our 
private  right  is  in  the  sacred  field  of 
homeownership. 

What  is  this  destructive  force  to  our 
guarantees  of  private  homeownership? 
It  is  the  same  group  of  so-called  elite 
specialists  and  special  manaKera — the 
collectivists,  the  Fabian  Socialists,  and 
the  Communists— who  are  trying  quietly 
to  steal  other  freedoms.  These  groups 
cooperate  in  one  grand  brotherhood  of 
organized  deceit. 

How  is  this  ma.squerade  of  destruc- 
tiveness  being  advanced?  It  has  many 
names — some  examples  of  the  guises  im- 
der  which  it  many  times  operates  are 
"humanitarianism."  'a  little  bit  of  sugar 
for  everybody,"  "social  welfare."  "pro- 
gressivism,"  and  "better  housing  through 
long-range  planning  by  Government  ex- 
perts." Beneath  this  facade  of  high- 
blown phrases  it  boils  down  to  the  same 
old  thing — the  management,  control, 
and  ownership  by  Government  of  the 
major  means  of  production  and  distri- 
bution of  housing— Webster's  definition 
of  socialism — in  two  words,  ".socialized 
housing." 

Interestingly  enough  the  international 
Commimist  conspiracy  has  a  catch 
phrase  for  this  kind  of  activity— "crea- 
tive state  housing,"  mentioned  in  a  new 
book  entitled  "Fundamentals  of  Marx- 
ism-Leninism." My  name  for  all  this  is 
simply  "Federal  economic  feudalism." 
Other  conservatives  call  it  "a  Federal 
landlord  policy."  Some  will  say,  "No, 
you  are  wrong.  It  isn't  that  bad  here. 
In  America  we  haven't  drifted  that  far 


toward  Federal  control  of  housing." 
Let  us  scan  some  of  the  recent  editorials 
to  .see  if  this  argument  holds  true. 

House  and  Home,  one  of  the  largest 
industry  publications  in  the  field  of 
housing,  states  in  the  August  1961, 
edition: 

HOl'SING    ACT   or    1961       COSTLY,    CONTROVERSIAL 

The  Housing  Act  of  1961  is  the  most  con- 
troversially costly  and  crazlly  complex  piece 
(if  law  housing  has  ever  had.  It  Is  loaded 
with  something  for  everybody — cities,  rail- 
roads, farmers,  poor  people,  middle-income 
famiiies,  builders,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, prefabbers.  public  housers,  urban  re- 
newal promoters,  even  trailer  park  operators. 

The  new  law — and  the  administrative  reg- 
ulations that  are  following — is  stuffed  with 
new  programs  intended  to  stimulate  hous- 
ing (unemployment  Is  heavy  among  con- 
struction workers)  But  don't  expect  It  to 
produce  a  quick  upturn  In  housing  For 
one  thing,  most  of  the  new  programs  are  so 
complicated  it  will  be  months  before  the 
Industry— and  officials — know  how  to  use 
them. 

Congressman  Edward  J.  Derwinski 
placed  an  article  by  O.  G  Powell,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards,  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  July  12,  1961.  To  quote  from 
this  article  entitled  "Victory  or 
Travesty?" 

Tills  association  would  be  remiss  In  its 
responsibility,  not  only  to  Its  members  and 
the  real  estate  Industry  but  to  the  public. 
if  it  did  not  raise  some  question  — Indeed 
some  warning — that  the  philosophy  under- 
lying not  only  the  bill  but  some  aspects  of 
Its  handling  In  the  Congress  is  inimical  to 
the  public  welfare 

The  bin  Involves  a  total  financial  Impact 
of  $9  billion  becaiise  its  composition  was 
determined  not  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated 
need,  but  because  the  practicability  of  legls- 
l.'^ting  a  controversial  bill  dictated  that 
there  be  something  in  the  bill  for  every- 
body And  so  the  farmers,  the  small  towns, 
the  big  cities,  the  commuters,  the  nature 
lovers,  the  s.ivings  and  loan  associations, 
the  homebuilders.  the  low-income  groups, 
America  s  great  middle  class,  the  South,  the 
West,  the  East,  the  planners,  the  trailer  park 
owners  and  a  host  of  other  interests-  sec- 
tionnl  vested,  and  ideological — rallied  behind 
the  mea.-iure.  each  group  hailing  the  merits 
of  Its  own  provision  but  oblivlotis  to  the 
Impact  of  the  bill  on  the  taxpayers  and  the 
moral  fiber  of  the  American  people. 

The  bill  launches  a  new  form  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned shelter  for  America's  mid- 
dle class  whose  self-reliance  has  always 
proved  the  measure  of  a  nation's  greatness 
The  desperation  with  which  the  proponents 
of  this  bill  fought  for  Its  enactment  is  best 
manifested  by  the  tortuous  strain  which  the 
bills  handlers  placed  on  the  legislative 
process. 

Another  excerpt  from  the  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  August  edition  of  House 
and  Home  calls  attention  to  the  recent 
housing  legislation  with  the  following 
headlines:  Look  How  Big  the  Housing 
Tent  Has  Grown:  New  Subsidy  Pro- 
grams for  Open  Space,  Mass  Transit; 
Bigger  Renewal  Grants  for  Small 
Towns." 

The  magazine  further  quotes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama,  Congressman 
Albert  D.  Rains: 

The  housing  bUl  has  to  have  a  little  bit 
of  sugar  In  it  for  Congressmen  whose  towna 
don't  have  renewal  and  not  even  pubUc 
housing. 


The  Communist  Party,  U.S.A..  has 
consistently  advocated  widespread  de- 
velopment of  public  housing.  I  quote 
from  "Social  and  National  Security" — 
see  pages  20  and  21 — a  pamphlet  by  Earl 
Browdcr,  which  wa.s  published  in  1938 
when  Browder  was  general  secretary  of 
the  party: 

The  heart  of  any  serious  program  of  pub- 
lic works  must,  quite  evidently,  be  a  large- 
scale  housing  program.  Here  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  go  far  beynnd  the  timid  experiments 
launched  so  far.  The  United  Stat«s  must 
begin  to  act  on  housing  in  a  large  way, 
with  a  program  running  into  billions  of  doi- 
lars.  Esp>eclally  in  this  field  the  benefits 
are  so  obvious,  the  resulting  Increase  in  na- 
tional \i"ealth  and  well-being  so  much  great- 
er than  elsewhere  that  there  can  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  further  delay. 

In  1949  William  Z  Foster,  who  was 
then  chairman  of  the  Communi.«;t  Party. 
U  S.A  .  called  for  'the  development  of 
gigantic  housing  plans."  See  William  Z. 
P\)ster,  "The  Twilight  of  World  Capital- 
ism." International  Publisheis.  New 
York.  1949.  pa«e  35 

Recently  the  Communist  line  was  re- 
iterated by  Gus  Hall,  the  current  chair- 
man of  the  Communist  Party.  USA  In 
an  article  appearing  m  the  February 
1961  edition  of  Pohtical  AfTairs^a  pub- 
lication identified  by  the  FBI  as  an 
organ  of  the  Communist  Party — Hall 
says: 

We  have  a  geiier&l  approach  that  Is 
basically  sound  It  Includes  such  demands 
as  a  30-hour  week,  a  much  higher  minimum 
wage.  Government  controls  to  transfer  s.ime 
of  the  superprofits  from  automation  to  the 
workers  and  the  public  In  the  form  of  price 
cuts  and  wage  Increases,  higher  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  be  paid  as  long  as 
one  is  unemployed,  a  large  public  works  pro- 
gram of  housing,  roads,  hospitals,  schools, 
etc. 

Today  legislation  is  pending  in  the 
US  Congress  which  would  establish  a 
massive  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
Under  this  propo.sal  an  Administrator  or 
Secretaiy  of  Cabinet  level  would  sit  as  a 
supermayor  to  supervise  the  activities 
of  urban  affairs,  especially  of  housing — 
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So  you  see.  like  the  Communists,  the 
collectivists.  Socialists,  and  neo-Marx- 
ists  collaborate  to  encourage  a  program 
of  giant  Government  housinj;  which  is 
intended  to  be  humane  but  which  really 
denies  the  right  of  each  citizen  to  own 
his  own  home.  In  the  name  of  "better 
progressive  hou.'^ing"  the  Government 
becomes  a  superlandlord  and  overseer  of 
interest  rates,  land  management,  land 
development,  public  housing,  private 
hotising.  transportation  to  and  from  your 
home,  open  space,  and  urban  redevelop- 
ment All  these  Federal  programs  are 
activated  by  administrative  permission 
or  decree. 

Is  this  really  what  we  want?  Or  is  it 
what  outside  forces  want  for  us? 

Next,  people  say.  What  can  we  do? 
There  are  several  productive  approaches 
that  can  be  taken  now: 

First.  Each  individual  citizen  can  stop 
expecting  or  a.sking  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  do  everything.  There  is 
really  only  one  way  to  own  a  house,  and 
that  is  to  buy  it  on  your  own  under  the 
best  terms  that  you  can  obtain  from 
private  enterprise  in  your  area. 


Second.  Congress  can  begin  to  elimi- 
nate Federal  control  and  unnecessary 
responsibiUty  in  the  field  of  housing. 
This  will  require  some  revisions  in  the 
National  Housing  Act,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. I  intend  to  submit  some  specific 
lepi.^^lation  next  year. 

Third  Citizens  can  demand  the  im- 
provement of  local  area  building  codes 
which  m  the  long  run  will  prevent  sub- 
standard housing  from  being  built  in  the 
first  place.  In  an  article  of  the  April 
1961  edition  of  House  and  Home  en- 
titled "An  Open  Letter  to  the  President." 
suggestions  are  given  for  impi-ovemenl 
and  standardization  of  buildintr  codes. 

Fourth     Every    citizen    who    possibly 

can  should  invest  hi.«;  saving.s  in  finan- 
cial institutions  which  provide  mortgages 
for  local  home.^  in  his  own  area.  This 
reduces  the  neces.sity  for  Federal  finan- 
cial panicipation  and  creates  additional 
financial  resources. 

Fifth  Our  wage  earners  and  salaried 
personnel  should  encouraee  investment 
of  their  union  and  company  pension 
funds  in  good,  sound  homebuilding  proj- 
ects 

The  above  arc  but  a  few  of  the  things 
that  we  can  do  as  individuals  to  re- 
kindle the  dedicated  individual  spirit  of 
homeownership  ihai  has  always  existed 
in  this  country  It  has  been  only  in  re- 
cent yeans  that  we  have  come  to  rely  so 
extensively  on  the  Federal  Government 
to  a.ssume  responsibility  for  housing. 

Karl  Marx,  in  his  Communist  Mani- 
festo, states  that  the  "abolition  of  prop- 
erty in  land  and  application  of  all  rentes 
of  land  to  public  purposes"  is  one  of  the 
primary  planks  of  Communist  philoso- 
phy. In  our  free  society  we  have  clearly 
rejected  this  proposition.  However, 
there  are  some  very  well  meaning  people 
who  have  equated  .social  progress  or  so- 
cial consciousness  with  .socialismi — Karl 
Marx  was  a  self-identified  Socialist.  As 
Americans  we  can  give  our  .social  con- 
sciousness full  expression  through  vol- 
untary, private,  nonprofit  charitable  or- 
ganizations or  local  government  units 
without  changing  our  Republic  to  a  So- 
cialist state  Therefore,  a  great  many 
of  us  reason  that  our  citizens  can  have 
a  sense  of  social  responsibility  in  the 
field  of  housing  without  socialized  Fed- 
eral housing. 

Most  important,  the  fight  for  survival 
against  communism  and  collectivism  has 
to  begin  at  home.  This  fight  is  definite- 
ly internal  as  well  as  external. 

The  elimination  of  our  constitutional 
right  to  homeownership  and  private 
property  in  some  instances  is  being 
usurped  by  or  given  away  to  the  Federal 
Government  unnecessarily.  There  is  one 
way  for  us  to  be  participants  in  the 
"communal  living"  concept  of  hou.sing 
practiced  in  Communist  countries,  and 
that  is  to  give  up  our  private  homes  and 
rights  of  private  property.  We  do  this 
by  exchanging  these  property  rights  for 
less  expensive,  no-downpayment,  sub- 
sidized Government-owned  rental  hous- 
ing. 

President  Madison  was  right.  It  is 
possible  to  allow  the  abridgement  of 
our  freedoms  by  gradual  and  silent  en- 
croachment.    The   question  the  Ameri- 


can people  must  answer  is.  Are  they 
going  to  allow  this  right  of  private  home- 
ownership  to  be  taken  away  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  I  ask  permission  to  insert  m  the 
REroRD  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana    Mr.  Battin], 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  'S^'ithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Theie  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  BATTIN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  participate  with  my  colleagues 
in  this  discussion  of  a  serious  topic 
rightfully  termed     Operation  Survival." 

No  speech  or  discussion  on  the  survival 
of  this  country,  whether  economically 
or  militarily,  would  be  complete  with- 
out a  statement  relative  to  our  internal 
security. 

The  words  "internal  security"  are  per- 
haps not  too  descriptive,  for  they  do  not 
dramatically  point  out  the  dangers  this 
country  faces  in  a  peaceful  overthrow  of 
our  Government  by  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy and  by  people  who  act  knowingly 
or  unknowingly  in  undermining  our  free 
system  of  government. 

The  problem  goes  back  many  years, 
but  it  does  fit  into  a  pattern  that  tells 
a  mi-serable  story  of  what  has  happened 
and  what  can  happen. 

Looking  in  retrospect  and  using  the 
facilities  of  a  Monday  morning  quarter- 
back. It  appears  without  question  that 
the  U.S.  recognition  of  the  Russian  Com- 
munist government  provided  the  Com- 
munists with  a  great  advantage  in  their 
play  for  world  conquest.  It  gave  to  them 
world  recognition,  financial  credit,  and 
a  peaceful  entrance  into  this  country  and 
the  countries  throughout  the  world, 
which  until  we  recognized  them  had  been 
withheld. 

It  did  not  take  the  Communists  long 
to  take  advantage  of  the  economic  de- 
pression in  the  country  in  the  1930's — 
they  moved  in  and  exploited  the  jobless, 
the  hungry,  and  those  in  despair,  and 
were  somewhat  successful  in  establish- 
ing a  beachhead  that  has  never  been 
destroyed. 

"We  found  ourselves  as  an  ally  of  Rus- 
sia in  World  War  II,  an  ally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  military  victoiy. 

During  the  war  years,  however,  the 
Communists  did  not  see  fit  to  declare  a 
moratorium  on  thdr  activities  in  the 
United  States,  but  on  the  contrary  used 
this  military  V^  to  foster  and  promote 
their  subversi\e  activities.  The  fact  is 
that  since  the  inception  of  communism 
the  leaders  of  Russia  have  been  waging 
an  unrelentless  war  against  the  forces 
of  free  people.  Their  plan  is  world  con- 
quest and  they  move  slowly  or  at  a  quick 
pace,  depending  on  the  resistance  offered 
by  their  adversary. 

Before  the  Congress  found  it  necessary 
to  pass  the  Internal  Seciirity  Act  of  1950. 
faint  suspicions  of  our  peril  must  have 
been  in  the  minds  of  Congressmen,  for 
in  1938  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act  was  passed. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on 
September  23.  1950.  passed  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Act.  Section  2  <  1 ) 
of  the  act  declares  that  there  "exists  a 
world  Communist  movement,  which  in 
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its  origin,  its  development,  and  its  pres- 
ent practice,  is  a  worldwide,  revolution- 
ary movement.  The  purpose  of  this 
movement,"  the  act  goes  on  to  state,  "is 
by  treachery,  deceit,  infiltration  into 
other  groups,  espionage,  sabotage,  ter- 
rorism, and  other  means  deemed  neces- 
sary to  establish  through  the  mediiun  of 
a  worldwide  Communist  organization  a 
totalitarian  dictatorship  in  countries 
throughout  the  world." 

The  act  was  amended  on  August  16, 
1954,  to  include  the  Communist  Control 
Act.  and  other  amendments  were  passed 
to  tighten  our  laws  and  make  it  more 
difficult  for  the  Commimists  to  make 
gains  in  this  country. 

Laws  are  without  value  unless  the  peo- 
ple know  the  problem  and  decide  to  do 
something  for  their  own  protection. 
You  cannot  legislate  pride  of  country, 
but  as  representatives  of  the  people  we 
can  and  must  point  out  the  dangers. 

The  task  of  administering  the  control 
laws  was  given  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, and.  as  a  result,  the  Department 
has  formed  the  Internal  Security  Divi- 
sion. The  Division  is  headed  by  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  who  coordi- 
nates the  forces  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  and  other  security 
agencies. 

At  the  present  time  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
in  charge  of  the  Internal  Security  Divi- 
sion there  are  126  employees,  including 
69  lawyers,  who  make  up  the  adminis- 
tration and  clerical  end  of  the  enforce- 
ment procedure.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  include  the  forces  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
is  given  the  responsibility  of — first,  gen- 
eral criminal  investigations;  second,  do- 
mestic intelligence;  third,  coordination 
and  dissemination  of  security  data  which 
includes  the  responsibility  of  correlating 
information  regarding  espionage,  sabo- 
tage, subversive  activities  and  related 
matters  on  a  national  basis;  and  fourth, 
specialized  security  problems  which  are 
largely  concerned  with  various  sensi- 
tive types  of  applicants  and  employee 
investigation. 

On  page  401  of  the  hearings  before  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations dealing  with  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Justice,  the  judiciary 
and  related  agencies  on  appropriations 
for  1962  is  found  a  description  of  the 
Comimunist  Party,  U.S-A.  For  pui-poses 
of  brevity  I  will  paraphrase  from  the 
findings  made  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  The  U.S.  Communist 
Party  is  the  largest  subversive  organiza- 
tion in  existence  in  our  country  today. 
It  poses  a  grave  menace  to  our  internal 
security  and  its  ultimate  goal  is  domina- 
tion and  control  of  all  nations  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  Since  its  founding — 
U.S.  Communist  Party — in  1919,  the 
party  has  taken  direction  and  guidance 
from  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  whose  ultimate  aim  is  the  over- 
throw and  destruction,  by  force  if  neces- 
sary, of  our  Grovernment.  The  FBI  re- 
ports there  are  approximately  200  known 
or  suspected  front  and  Communist - 
infiltrated  groups  under  investigation 
and  that  many  of  these  front  groups  are 
national  in  scope. 


Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  in  testifying  be- 
fore the  committee,  pointed  out  the  vast 
scope  of  the  problem  when  he  stated  that 
"91.844  security  matters  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Department's  attention  for 
investigation  in  the  last  fiscal  year.'* 
Imagine  91,844  security  matters  in  1 
year. 

Mr.  Hoover  stated  that  the  Commu- 
nists exploit  every  known  situation,  and 
cites  the  sit-in  demonstrations,  the  at- 
tack on  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee,  and  the  movement  into 
the  youth  groups  as  examples. 

Gus  Hall,  the  present  head  of  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A..  is  a  ruthless, 
militant,  Moscow-trained  ex-convict, 
who  is  in  a  position  of  top  influence  in 
the  party  today.  This  description  is 
from  Mr.  Hoover,  the  leading  authority 
on  the  subject  of  communism. 

In  considering  our  security  it  must  be 
remembered  that  not  only  is  the  Justice 
Department  involved,  but  so  is  the  De- 
partment of  State,  for  under  the  present 
law  the  State  Department  has  control 
over  the  issuance  of  passports  and  visas, 
and  since  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  July  16,  1958,  a  number  of  well- 
known  Communists  have  traveled  abroad 
to  Russia  and  while  abroad  have  made 
specific  attacks  against  this  country. 

While  considering  the  passport  prob- 
lem, I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  our 
security  should  be,  and  in  fact  must  be. 
a  nonpolitical  consideration.  Yet.  we 
find  that  the  Honorable  Francis  E.  Wal- 
ter, a  Member  of  Congress  from  Penn- 
sylvania, found  it  necessary  to  introduce 
a  bill  in  this  session  of  Congress  to  take 
the  pKJsitions  of  Administrator  and  Dep- 
uty Administrator  of  the  Bureau  of  Se- 
curity and  Consular  Affairs  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  out  of  political  hands. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  on  July  6, 
1961,  Representative  Walter  said: 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Introduce  today  a  bill  de- 
signed to  correct  a  deplorable  situation 
which  Is  about  to  occur  as  a  result  of  the 
apparent  Intention  of  the  admlnUtratlon 
to  place  certain  vital  administrative  func- 
tions In  the  field  of  national  security  In  the 
issuance  of  passports  and  visas  in  the  hands 
of  totally  unqualified  political  appointees. 

We  also  find  tied  up  in  our  internal 
security  problem  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  This  Department  has  a 
hand  in  the  administration  of  the  Battle 
Act  which  prohibits  people  in  this  coun- 
try from  tradinn;  with  our  enemy. 

Congressman  Glenard  P.  Lh'scomb,  of 
California,  in  questioning  Mr.  Hoover 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  asked  this  question 
of  Mr.  Hoover,  which  appear.s  on  page 
437  of  the  transcript  of  hearings: 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  Mr.  Hoover,  is  there  any- 
thing we  can  do  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
American  businessmen  the  danger  of  this 
kind  of  trade  (i.e..  precision  ball  bearing, 
machines,  etc.)  to  Communist  bloc  nations? 
If  Soviet  agents  are  making  businees  con- 
tacts with  American  businessmen  In  such 
plants  as  precision  ball  bearing,  or  these  mo- 
tors I  was  talking  about,  surely  they  have 
access  to  the  plant  and  other  things  that 
they  should  not  be  entitled  to. 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  the  authority  of  granting  export 
licenses  and,  therefore,  has  some  measure  of 
control  over  such  matters.  As  yo\x  Indi- 
cated, the  Secretary  of  Commerce  withdrew 
the  export  license  which  had  been  granted. 


It  was  probably  granted  prior  to  his  becom- 
ing Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Lipscomb.  It  was. 

Mr.  HoovxE.  Such  matters  are  generally 
handled  down  the  line  and  not  at  the  secre- 
tarial level.  As  to  the  attitude  of  the  Ameri- 
can businessman,  a  few  of  the  Individuals 
are  unwittingly  sympathetic,  or  are  inclined 
to  fawn  over  the  Soviets. 

Now  we  find  that  after  rescinding  the 
export  licen.ses  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment reissued  the  licenses,  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  since  the  first  of  the  year  the 
U.S.  trading  with  the  Communist  bloc 
nations  has  increased  somewhere  In  the 
neighborhood  of  800  percent. 

In  August  1961  the  Department  of 
Commerce  approved  41  export  Ucenses 
for  the  sale  of  goods  to  Communist 
bloc  countries.  They  went  like  this:  13 
licenses  to  export  to  Ru.ssia.  11  to  Czech- 
oslovakia. 9  to  Yugoslavia,  4  to  Ru- 
mania. 2  to  Hungary,  and  1  each  to 
Poland  and  Bulgaria. 

Ruled  nonstrategic  in  nature  and, 
therefore,  approved  for  export  were  all 
ball  bearings,  machine  tools,  power 
transmission  systems,  aircraft,  and  au- 
tomotive spare  parts,  electrical  machin- 
ery, geophysical  instruments,  and  other 
industrial  products  and  chemicals. 

Just  who  is  trying  to  fool  whom? 
This  reminds  me  of  the  scrap  metal  we 
sent  to  Japan.  Remember,  we  got  it  all 
back  in  the  form  of  bullets,  bombs,  and 
war.  With  the  Berlin  crisis  before  us  we 
must  stop  this  nonsense. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  we  are 
fighting  ourselves — that  we  are  waging 
a  war  ac'ainst  communi.sm  with  our  ripht 
hand  and  aiding  the  Communists  with 
our  left.  The  theory  of  some  people  in 
Government  is  that  wc  should  not  wage 
psychological  or  perhaps  military  war 
with  a  weak  enemy,  so  we  should,  there- 
fore, do  everything  within  our  power  to 
build  their  might. 

A!r  Hoover  states  that  public  apathy 
i.s  a  big  problem.  I  am  sure  that  we  are 
all  ea!?er  to  fight  with  everything  within 
our  power  against  the  Communist 
mrnace.  but  do  we  really  know  what  our 
enemy  looks  like  or  how  he  fights? 

Let  us  go  back  a  short  time  in  our  his- 
tory and  make  a  few  comparisons.  After 
the  exchange  and  repatriation  of  the 
American  pri.soners  taken  in  the  Korean 
war.  it  became  apparent  that  some 
of  the  prisoners  had  been  brainwashed 
and  the  hue  and  crj-  was  raised  from  the 
r:ood  citizens  of  the  country  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  teach  our  serv- 
icemen just  what  it  was  they  were  fight- 
ing for,  the  things  that  made  America 
great.  Yet.  today  we  find  the  pres.s. 
some  leaders  in  Congre.ss.  some  well- 
meaning  but  mi.sdirected  people,  criti- 
cizing the  military  for  Instructing  our 
own  military  forces  in  the  basic  rudi- 
ments and  principles  upon  which  this 
country  was  founded. 

Some  people  in  high  office  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  write  memoranda  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  criticizing  the 
military,  downgrading  Its  leaders  for 
teaching  the  American  way  of  life. 
Contrast  this,  if  you  will,  ■with  your  own 
feelings  when  our  own  boys  were  brain- 
washed in  Korea. 

Take  the  -justifiers."  Not  too  long 
ago    a    well-known    Washington    com- 
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mentator  tried  to  explain  that  there  was 
a  difference  in  com^munism  in  countries 
and  used  the  election  of  a  Communist 
in  British  Guiana — South  America — as 
an  example.  The  commentator's  state- 
ment went  something  like  this:  Even 
though  Dr  Cheddi  B  Jagan  was  trained 
in  Moscow,  his  wife  is  a  Chicapo  Com- 
munist, one  of  his  aids  is  an  English 
Communist,  so  we  can  hope  that  they 
will  have  some  infiuence  on  lum  Con- 
trast again,  if  you  will,  the  pronounce- 
ment of  Congress  in  1950  as  to  what  the 
Communist  Party.  USA.,  intended  to 
do,  remember,  destroy  our  system  In 
my  humble  opinion,  the  only  way  you 
can  distingui.'-h  between  Communists  is 
to  compare  them  to  a  rattlesnake,  that 
is.  they  are  either  small,  medium-sized, 
or  large,  but  all  deadly 

Reinemf)er  the  general  brainwashing 
of  the  American  people  that  took  place 
when  we  were  told  that  the  Mao  Tse- 
tung  movement  in  China  v.  as  nothing 
more  than  an  agrarian  revolt  and  even 
now  our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions is  not  sure  that  Red  China  will  be 
kept  out  of  the  United  Nations  Some 
of  the  world  planners  hope  you  have  lor- 
gotten  about  our  veto  power.    Have  you? 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  extremely 
clever  and  most  successful  in  using  the 
double  standard  technique  as  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Edward  Hunter,  of  New 
York,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
subcommittee  appointed  to  investigate 
the  administration  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  and  other  internal  security 
laws.  Hunter  is  an  acknowled.ued  expert 
in  the  field  of  brainwashing  and  mass 
psychology  and  in  discussing  the  double 
standard  he  makes  it  very  clear  that  the 
Communists  have  made  it  unpopular  to 
criticize  what  they  do,  for  when  you  do 
they  charge  that  you  are  an  extremist, 
or  a  Fascist,  or  ultraconservative,  or 
"red  herring."  or  McCarthyism.  or  that 
you  are  invading  their  constitutional 
rights,  but  they  re.serve  the  right  to  call 
the  United  States  any  name  they  desire. 
This  we  have  been  taught  is  expected 
and  we  should  not  worry 

We  all  agree  it  is  time  to  lay  the  cards 
on  the  table  and  approach  the  menace 
of  communism  with  the  same  diligence 
they  approach  and  infringe  upon  the 
free  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  fighting  to  see 
whether  a  Republican  or  Democrat  will 
be  elected  President.  We  are  not  fight- 
ing to  see  whether  the  Republicans  or 
the  Democrats  will  control  the  Congress. 
Wc  are  fighting  for  the  very  survival  of 
the  system  which  has  produced  for  the 
world  the  greatest  economy  ever  known 
to  man.  a  system  that  has  produced  a 
free  and  intelligent  people  who  acknowl- 
edge a  faith  in  God  and  a  dedication  to 
their  fellow  man.  We  are  fighting  to 
maintain  a  system  that  will  allow  the 
American  people  freedom  of  choice,  free- 
dom to  elect  a  Republican  or  Democrat 
as  President,  to  freely  select  the  leader 
of  this  country,  and  even  more  imp>or- 
tnnt  to  change  leadeiship  without  the 
necessity  of  a  revolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  survival  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  people — we  should  leave  it 
there. 


Mr  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  Ander- 
son). 

OPER.^TlnN  SniVIV.^L rOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  connection  with  any  discus- 
sion of  those  issues  which  are  linked  to 
our  survival  as  a  Nation,  the  subject  of 
our  foreign  policy  i.-,  clearly  relevant.  A 
recent  article  in  one  of  our  national 
magazines  estimated  that  our  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive today  must  necessarily  spend  a 
full  70  percent  of  his  time  on  matters  in 
the  international  field. 

Prior  to  coming  to  the  Congress  I  had 
the  privilege  of  .serving  as  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  in  West  Berlin  during  the  years 
1952-55.  As  a  result  of  that  admittedly 
brief  excursion  into  the  operational  as- 
pect of  our  foreign  policy,  I  have  followed 
the  course  of  our  country's  role  in  inter- 
national affairs  with  keen  interest. 

It  IS  relatively  easy  to  state  the  foreign 
policy  goals  of  the  two  ma.ior  powers  in 
the  world  today — the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  U.S.S.R.  In  the  case  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  clearly  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  with  justice;  m  the  case 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  world  domina- 
tion and  the  overthrow  of  capitalistic 
and  democratic  governments  regardless 
of  where  they  are  located. 

The  Soviet  Union  employs  threats, 
subversion,  some  limited  economic  and 
military  aid  to  selected  countries,  and  its 
alliances  with  Red  China  and  the  War- 
saw Pact  countries  to  achieve  its  goals 
The  United  States  has  relied  on  world 
opinion,  the  United  Nations,  extensive 
economic  and  military  foreign  aid  to 
more  than  100  nations,  and  its  various 
alliances  to  implement  the  goals  of  its 
somewhat  nebulous  policy  of  peace  with 
justice 

The  present  administration  is  not 
satisfied  with  containment  as  a  policy. 
This  is  scarcely  dynamic  enough  to 
square  with  the  promise  of  our  present 
Chief  Executive  durine  the  presidential 
campaign  to  replace  the  static  policies 
of  the  1950's  with  forward-looking  and 
activist  policies  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  1960s 

It  ti-embles.  however,  at  the  idea  of 
liberation.  Witness  its  concern  during 
the  still  current  Berlin  crisis  lest  the 
restive  East  Germans  revolt  against 
their  Red  masters. 

Walter  Lippman,  until  now  a  stanch 
protagonist  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, in  an  article  published  today  has 
pointed  out  the  bankruptcy  of  this  ad- 
ministration's policy  vis-a-vis  Berlin 
He  said,  and  I  quote: 

The  administration  had  failed  to  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  Khru.«hchev  could  act 
powerfully,  but  with  measures  short  of  war. 
to  reduce  the  Western  position  in  West 
Berlin.  It  has  long  been  known  that  an 
embargo  was  a  possibility.  But  the  pre- 
occupation of  the  President's  advisers  with 
the  memory  of  Stalin's  blockade  in  1948  pre- 
vented them  from  prej^arlng  adequately  for 
the  formidable  measures  short  of  war  which 
were  available  to  Khrushchev 

The  efToct  of  the  nil.scalculation  has  been 
far-reaching  It  left  the  administration  to 
ciinrentrate  us  energy  on  convincing  Khru- 
shchev that  the  West  would  fight  if  he  inter- 
fered with  physical  access  to  West  Berlin. 
This   Is   true.     It  will   fight   if   he  Interferes 


with  Western  access  to  West  Berlin  It  was 
a  prudent  precaution  to  make  this  plain  to 
Khruthchev  But  it  should  not  have  been 
sold  to  the  American  people  and  to  the 
world  as  a  policy.  The  exclusive  and  exces- 
sive preoccupation  with  proving  our  will  to 
fight  a  blcKkade  left  us  unprepared  to  deal 
with  the  actual  embargo  On  Augtist  13  we 
had  no  policy,  and  tbere  is  reason  to  ask 
whether  we  are  on  the  way  to  having  one 
now 

Mr  Speaker.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  particularly 
to  this  sentence  m  the  above  quotation: 

On  August  13  we  had  no  policy,  and  there 
is  reason  to  ask  whether  we  are  on  the  way 
to  having  one  now 

Apart  from  its  rejection  of  both  con- 
tainment and  liberation,  however,  it  is 
certainly  not  clear  how  the  present  ad- 
mimst ration  proposes  to  achieve  the  goal 
of  peace  with  justice.  The  record  of  the 
last  7  months  is  certainly  not  one  that 
is  calculated  to  show  thai  we  have  moved 
any  closer  to  achieving  this  praise- 
worthy objective. 

Witness  the  following: 

Cuba:  Daily  becoming  a  more  totali- 
tarian state  with  complete  disregard  for 
human  dignity. 

Laos:  Sinking  slowly  but  surely  into 
an  impasse  where  a  so-called  neutralist 
premier  with  close  ties  to  the  Pathet  Lao 
apix^ars  likely  to  assume  control. 

Berlin:  A  divided  city  in  not  only  a 
figurative  but  a  literal  sense  with  abroga- 
tion of  Four-Power  agreements  regard- 
ing freedom  of  travel  and  access  within 
the  city  already  past  history  after  being 
the  subject  of  some  tepid  diplomatic 
notes 

British  Guiana:  A  newly  elected  pre- 
mier who  IS  an  avowed  Communist. 

Brazil:  Brought  almost  to  the  brink  of 
revolution  or  civil  strife  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  a  president  who  answered  our 
economic  aid  by  awarding  one  of  his 
country's  highest  decorations  to  Cuba's 
Che  Guevara. 

Africa:  States,  like  Ghana  where  we 
have  already  committed  millions  in  eco- 
nomic aid.  signing  a  treaty  of  friendship 
with  Red  China 

In  the  Far  East:  The  vitality  of  the 
SEATO  Pact  undermined  by  our  inabil- 
ity or  unwillingness  to  commit  the  forces 
under  that  treaty  arrangement  to  the 
defense  of  either  Laos  or  South  Viet- 
nam. 

With  respect  to  Outer  Mongolia:  A 
belated  and  grudging  acknowledgement 
by  the  administration  that  it  would  not 
recognize  this  Communist -dominated 
country  at  the  present  time. 

The  spectacle  of  high  administration 
oflBcials  covertly  and  overtly  floating 
trial  balloons  concerning  a  two-China 
policy 

All  of  this  activity  during  the  last  7 
months  has  only  led  to  the  doleful  ad- 
mission in  the  Congress  during  the  re- 
cent foreign  aid  debate  that  America 
stands  at  the  most  critical  juncture  in 
its  history  and  is  in  a  position  where, 
as  the  title  of  this  series  of  speeches 
indicates,  the  ver>-  question  of  survival 
is  at  issue 

Millions  of  Americans  have  awakened 
to  cry — why  has  this  state  of  affairs 
come  to  pass  and  must  it  now  culminate 
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in  the  holocaust  of  atomic  or  hydrogen 
bomb  warfare? 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  recent  cam- 
paign the  present  occupant  of  the  White 
House  charged  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration with  "inaction."  He  declaimed 
time  and  again,  "We  are  going  to  get 
America  moving  again." 

Yet  on  the  fateful  day  in  August,  7 
months  after  Mr.  Kennedy  assumed  the 
Presidency,  when  the  Soviets  sealed  the 
border  between  East  and  West  Berlin, 
according  to  Mr.  Lippmann,  we  didn't 
even  have  a  policy. 

I  submit  that  it  was  an  absence  of 
policy  that  led  to  the  debacle  in  Cuba 
at  the  Bay  of  Pigs;  it  was  a  lack  of 
policy  that  has  mired  us  in  endless  ne- 
gotiation with  the  Communists  over 
Laos  while  freedom  there  goes  steadily 
down  the  drain. 

Many  of  us  believe  that  Communist 
imperialism  is  on  the  march  because 
they  have  truly  been  at  war  with  us 
while  we  have  tried  to  make  ourselves 
believe  that  the  cold  war  was  really  just 
a  synonym  for  unrest  and  sporadic  and 
unrelated  military  actions  brought  on  by 
the  new  nationalism  or  anticolonialism. 

The  same  people  who  ridicule  the  idea 
of  total  victory  over  communism  are  the 
same  ones  who  blindly  and  or  willfully 
refuse  to  recognize  that  the  aim  of  the 
Communists  is  the  complete  destruction 
of  our  way  of  life. 

We  must  pledge  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  sacred  honor  to  the  cause  of 
freedom,  not  just  in  Berlin  as  the  Vice 
President  recently  had  occasion  to  do, 
but  wherever  we  confront  our  foe.  This, 
in  turn,  will  require  mobilization  of  our 
resources — economic,  political,  psycho- 
logical, and  moral. 

In  the  realm  of  economic  affairs  we 
can  scarcely  justify  the  granting  of  ex- 
port licenses  for  the  sale  of  iron  and 
steel  scrap  to  Yugoslavia  or  ball  bearings 
to  one  of  the  Eastern  European  satel- 
lites— thereby  strengthening  the  sinews 
of  the  enemies  of  freedom  if  we  really 
believe  that  we  are  today  locked  in  a 
global  conflict  with  the  forces  of  tyranny. 

In  the  political  arena  we  cannot  toler- 
ate diplomatic  recognition  and  admis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  of  Commu- 
nist satraps  like  Outer  Mongolia  and 
thereby  confer  status  as  a  peace-loving 
nation  on  a  country  dominated  by  a 
political  ideology  which  has  a  single- 
minded  goal — the  destruction  of  our 
freedom. 

Rather  we  must  forthrightly  state  our 
reasons  for  declining  to  sign  a  separate 
peace  with  any  country  now  a  Soviet 
satellite  until  it  demonstrates  that  it  is 
not  a  part  of  the  international  Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

The  late  Secretai-y  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles  used  to  refer  to  neutralism 
as  immoral.  For  this  he  has  been  se- 
verely criticized  by  some  of  the  new  and 
highly  sophisticated  architects  of  our 
foreign  policy  under  the  New  Frontier 
as  having  displayed  excessive  rigidity. 

Can  there  even  be  any  question  that  if 
we  accept  the  premise  that  we  are  at 
war  that  it  is  not  only  immoral  but 
suicidal  to  enhance  the  position  of  our 
foes? 

The  spectacle  of  the  recent  conference 
of  so-called  nonalined  nations  at  Bel- 


grade is  a  rather  clear  indication  that 
these  countries,  many  of  whom  have  en- 
joyed our  largess  to  the  tune  of  mil- 
lions, can  scarcely  be  depended  upon  in 
the  current  struggle. 

I  say  that  for  the  reason  that  even 
though  the  Soviet  Union  openly  resumed 
atomic  testing  in  the  atmosphere  the 
major  clamor  of  these  so-called  neutral 
powers  was  against  so-called  Western 
colonialism  and  specifically  French 
action  at  Bizerte.  There  was  no  con- 
demnation of  Soviet  colonialism  in 
Eastern  Europe.  Indeed,  there  was  not 
even  a  resolution  directed  against  the 
Soviet  Union's  defiant  resumption  of 
nuclear  testing — merely  some  pious  ex- 
pressions of  dismay  by  certain  delegates, 
one  of  them,  Mr.  Nkrumah  of  Gliana, 
then  vied  with  Mr.  Nehru  to  see  who 
could  get  to  Moscow  first  after  the  con- 
ference was  concluded. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  it  ought 
suddenly  to  become  our  policy  to  flaunt 
world  opinion.  However,  I  am  suggest- 
ing we  had  better  abandon  some  of  our 
exaggerated  notions  that  we  are  pur- 
chasing any  dependable  allies  in  our 
struggle  against  world  communism  by 
trying  to  befriend  nations  who  carefully 
distinguish  between  Western  and  Soviet 
colonialism.  There  is  a  time  for  nations 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted ;  I  believe 
that  time  is  now.  We  are  not  engaged  in 
a  world  popularity  contest  but  a  deadly 
struggle. 

If  these  were  normal  times  and  we 
were  dispensing  aid  on  a  purely  humani- 
tarian basis,  we  could  afford  the  luxury 
of  indiscriminate  giving.  However,  if 
you  accept  the  major  premise  that  these 
are  times  in  which  the  issue  of  survival 
is  at  stake,  then  we  must — just  as  we 
did  during  World  Wars  I  and  II —  con- 
fine our  aid  and  our  assistance  to  those 
who  stand  ready  to  help  us.  To  demand 
a  quid  pro  quo  is  not  to  display  a  lack 
of  magnanimity  under  circumstances 
such  as  those  that  exist  today. 

At  the  Belgrade  Conference  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  con- 
tinued American  occupation  of  our 
naval  base  at  Guantanamo  affects  the 
sovereignty  and  integrity  of  Cuba.  This 
resolution  was  signed  by  the  very  na- 
tions to  whom  we  have  extended  a  help- 
ing hand.  Do  we  need  any  further  proof 
of  the  futility  of  hoping  that  these  na- 
tions are  going  to  join  us  in  combating 
our  mortal  enemy? 

Fortunately,  we  do  have  some  allies  in 
the  world  with  a  demonstrated  record 
of  loyalty  to  our  common  cause.  They 
deserve  our  help  because  they  stand 
ready  to  lielp  us.  In  other  wordjs,  I 
would  like  to  see  a  little  more  emphasLs 
on  what  will  best  contribute  to  the  shield 
of  our  defense.  There  are  times  *hen 
the  social  planners  who  dispense  our  aid 
.seem  more  interested  in  working  out 
their  theories  concerning  economic  and 
social  reforms  than  they  do  in  mutual 
security,  the  primary  aim  of  our  aid 
program. 

In  conclusion,  the  road  ahead  will  not 
be  easy;  our  burden  will  not  be  light. 
We  will  not  always  be  popular.  But  we 
can  seize  the  initiative  if  we  look  at  the 
present  struggle  as  one  where  our  stra- 
tegic goal  must  at  all  times  remain  the 


total    liquidation    of    the    international 
Communist  conspiracy. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  believe  in 
or  suggest  a  preventive  war,  for  I  do 
not.  There  are  many  things  we  can  do 
short  of  war  to  embarrass  the  Com- 
munists even  while  we  remain  ready  to 
fight,  if  need  be.  For  example,  we  could 
have  been  prepared  with  an  immediate 
counteraction  upon  the  Soviet  sealing 
of  the  border  between  East  and  West 
Berlin.  We  could,  for  example,  have 
announced  that  ver>'  day  a  complete  ces- 
sation of  any  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and    countries    under    its   control. 

We  must  somehow  in  the  coming 
weeks  and  months  and  years  by  every 
thrust,  parry,  and  riposte  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  in  this  duel  for 
survival  we  have  the  will,  the  purpose, 
and  the  dedication  to  w  in. 

srMMARY  or  "operation  survival"' 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  my  colleagues 
who  have  participated  in  this  discussion 
that  we  have  titled  "Operation  Survival." 

This  has  been  Operation  Survival,  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  14  first-term  Con- 
gressmen to  pinpoint  the  tragic  trend 
toward  collectivism  in  the  United  States. 
In  these  relatively  few  minutes,  we  have 
tried  to  portray  only  a  few  of  the  myriad 
areas  into  which  the  Socialist  virus  has 
moved.  We  do  not  believe  the  case  is 
overstated.  Days  could  be  spent  in  de- 
tailing many  other  areas  wherein  the 
dead  hand  of  the  past,  with  all  of  its 
failures  and  frustrations,  is  stagnating 
initiative  and  thwarting  true  progress. 
As  Congressman  Schadeberg  so  aptly 
pointed  out,  the  foundation  upon  which 
this  country  has  been  built  is  solid,  but 
the  moves  over  the  last  30  years  into  the 
area  of  Marxist-Socialist  planning  at 
Government  level  has  thrown  the  top 
stories  of  the  building  of  freedom  out  of 
plumb. 

Our  governmental  structure  is  weav- 
ing dangerously  in  the  breezes  of  deficit 
financing,  confiscatory  taxation,  and  bu- 
reaucratic arrogance.  Congressman 
Martin  warned  of  the  "greatly  expanded 
Federal  Government,  whose  departments 
long  for  a  greatly  enlarged  expansion  of 
duties  and  more  control  over  the  very 
lives  of  our  citizens."  He  concluded  his 
remarks  by  saying: 

If  we  are  not  more  careful,  this  octopus  of 
a  Federal  Government  will  devour  Us  citi- 
zens within  a  very  shqrt  period  of  time. 

It  is  indeed  tragic  that  at  the  time  of 
our  greatest  peril  from  alien  forces  who 
would  destroy  us.  in  the  words  of  Con- 
gressman Shriver; 

We  see  unanimous  action  on  appropria- 
tions to  build  up  our  Military  Establishment, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  note  little  Interest 
in  reducing  deficit  spending  to  perhaps  some 
day  achieve  a  balanced  budget. 

Congressman  Nycaard  pointed  out  the 
complicated  problems  arising  from  inter- 
nal inflationary  pressures  in  dealing  with 
the  world  market. 

Congressman  Hall  has  bluntly  stated 
the  premise  that  Federal  medical  aid 
under  social  security  not  only  endan- 
gers the  existing  social  security  system, 
but  historically  does  lead  to  regimented, 
inefficient,  socialized  medicine. 
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Congressman  Ash  brook  drew  the  pic- 
ture of  Socialist  planning  which  would 
bring  about  the  destruction  of  our  free 
enterprise  system  with  the  nationRllza- 
tion  of  our  power  industry-,  the  industry 
upon  which  almost  all  other  industries 
are  utterly  dependent.  When  the  Gov- 
ernment takes  control  of  the  power  in- 
dustry, it  assumes  the  whip  hand  over 
the  entire  free  enterpri.se  system. 

Congres.sman  Beermann,  himself  a 
farmer,  has  called  for  Government  to  get 
Its  fingers  out  of  the  farm  business,  or, 
as  he  says : 

Eiich  week  that  I  have  spent  In  Washing- 
ton. I  have  received  constant  reminders  from 
Individual  farmers  saying  that  they  would 
like  less  Government  Interference.  I  have 
tried  to  relay  these  beliefs  to  my  committee. 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  but 
despite  tht«e  constant  reminders  by  other 
Members  and  me,  committee  action  the  last 
6  months  haa  hardly  been  In  the  direction 
of  farm  Independence. 

Congressman  Rousselot  graphically 
draws  the  picture  of  the  imposition  of 
Socialist  planning  in  the  field  of  hous- 
ing, wherein  the  very  essence  of  private 
ownership  will  ultimately  be  imperiled. 

Congressman  Erg m  well  has  deline- 
ated the  constitutional  separation  of 
powers  between  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  branches,  and  has 
shown  the  erosion  of  this  vital  separa- 
tion and  the  abdication  of  legislative 
authority  to  the  executive  and  judicial. 

Congressman  F^ndley  has  succinctly 
demonstrated  the  desperate  need  for  fis- 
cal responsibility,  the  deadly  danger  of 
inflation,  and  the  destruction  of  initia- 
tive which  accompanies  excessive  taxa- 
tion. 

Congressman  BATTi>f  has  stated  in 
broad  terms  the  problem  of  internal 
security.     As  he  so  aptly  says: 

We  are  not  fighting  to  see  whether  a 
Republican  or  Democrat  will  be  elected  Presi- 
dent, or  whether  the  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats control  the  Congress.  We  are  fighting 
for  the  very  survival  of  the  system  which  has 
produced  for  the  world  the  greatest  economy 
ever  known  t/j  man — fighting  to  maintain  a 
system  that  will  allow  the  American  people 
freedom  of  choice,  freedom  to  elect  a  Repub- 
lican or  Democrat  as  President,  to  freely 
select  the  leaders  of  this  country,  and,  even 
more  important,  to  change  leadership  with- 
out the  necessity  of  a  revolution 

And  then  Congressman  Anderson  put 
his  finger  directly  on  the  crying  need  in 
American  foreign  pohcy — tlie  determina- 
tion to  win.  He  details  our  wavering 
and  our  apparent  lack  of  understanding. 
He  calls  for  courage  and  for  principle, 
and  summarizes  it  all  by  saying: 

The  late  Secretary  of  State,  John  Poster 
Dulles,  used  to  refer  to  neutralism  as  Im- 
moral. Can  there  even  be  any  question  that, 
if  we  accept  the  premise  that  we  are  at  war, 

it  Is  not  only  immoral  but  suicidal  to  enhance 
the  position  of  our  foes? 

Let  there  be  no  question  but  what  we 
are  involved  in  a  battle  for  survival.  It 
is  a  dual  battle — a  battle  against  a  dedi- 
cated, worldwide  Communist  movement, 
which  has  as  its  goal  our  complete  de- 
struction, and,  simultaneously,  within 
oior  own  coimtry,  an  attempt  by  sincere 
but  misguided  arrogants,  who  assume 
unto  themselves  superior  wisdom  for 
handling  the  affairs  of  men  and  would 
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usurp  the  rights  of  the  people  with  a 
centralized.  coUectlvist  form  of  Govern- 
ment. Again  I  repeat,  ours  is  not  a  battle 
of  personalities,  political  expediency,  or 

personal  power.  Rather,  we  do  it  as  a 
battle  for  the  preservation  of  individual 
liberty,  a  battle  for  restatement  and  re- 
enactment  of  the  fundamental  principles 
embodied  within  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Liberty  is  our  most 
precious  commodity  Without  it.  there 
can  be  no  progress,  and  liberty  is  based 
upon  the  spiritual  foundation  inherent 
within  our  Constitution.  We  shall  win 
in  the  battle  for  liberty.  Washington 
warned  us  w:th  these  words: 

Let  there  be  no  rh.inge  by  usurpation;  for 
though  this,  is  one  Instance,  may  be  the 
Instrument  of  good.  It  Is  the  customary  weap- 
on by  which  free  govemmente  are  destroyed. 

Lincoln  defined  it  thusly: 

Our  principle,  however  baffled  or  delayed, 
will  finally  triumph,  I  do  not  permit  myself 
to  doubt.  Men  will  pass  riway — die.  die  politi- 
cally and  naturally;  but  the  principle  will 
live  and  live  forever.  Organizations  rallied 
around  that  principle  may.  by  their  own 
dereliction,  go  to  piece*,  thereby  losing  all 
their  time  and  labor  but  the  principle  will 
remain,  and  will  reproduce  another,  and  an- 
other, till  the  final  triumph  will  come, 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  fine 
pre.sentation  and  his  excellent  summary 
of  the  remarks  made  by  14  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  here  this  after- 
noon. I  am  sure  the  Nation,  as  the 
people  read  the  words  that  have  been 
.said  here,  will  reali?e  that  14  new  Mem- 
bers have  helped  lead  the  way  to  the 
future,  and  that  what  is  said  here  will 
in  large  measure  help  pave  the  way  for 
a  secure  future  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  am  most  grateful  to 
the  able  gentleman  from  New  York. 


USE  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY  FOR  MU- 
TUAL DEFENSE  PURPOSES— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE   UNITED   STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  read  and.  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
FHjr  some  time  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  have  been 
taking  steps  toward  the  introduction  of 
the  most  modern  weapons  into  NATO 
forces.  Among  these  measures  is  the 
introduction  into  forces  of  our  NATO 
alhes  of  weapons  capable  of  delivering 
nuclear  warheads.  Such  steps  have 
been  proceeding  for  some  time  following 
the  considered  judgment  and  agreement 
of  the  NATO  governments.  The  objec- 
tive is  to  achieve  the  most  effective 
pattern  of  NATO  military  defensive 
strength.  In  view  of  the  well-known, 
purely  defensive  purposes  of  the  alliance, 
the  introduction  of  modern  weapons  into 
NATO  forces  to  take  account  of  tech- 
nological developments  is  in  no  way  a 
cause  for  legitimate  concern  on  the  part 
of  other  countries. 

Article  III  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  calls  upon  the  members  of  the 


alliance  to  maintain  their  capacities  to 
resist  armed  attack  through  effective 
self-help  and  mutual  aid.  As  part  of 
its  contribution  to  the  strength  of  the 
alliance,  the  United  States  has  entered 
into  a  number  of  agreements  through 
which  we  cooperate  with  NATO  allies  in 
the  uses  of  atomic  energy  for  mutual 
defen.«;e  purposes.  These  agreements 
have  been  concluded  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 
All  of  these  agreements  are  designed 
to  implement  the  NATO  objectives  for 
maintaining  the  most  modern  weapons 
and  techniques  in  NATO  forces. 

We  have  just  concluded  an  agreement 
with  the  Government  of  France  which  is 
essentially  the  same  as  agreements  pre- 
viou.sly  concluded  with  a  number  of 
other  NATO  allies  for  cooperation  in  the 
uses  of  atomic  energy  for  mutual  defense 
purposes.  This  agreement  will  make 
possible  effective  cooperation  with 
France  in  NATO  mutual  defense  plan- 
ning and  in  the  training  of  French 
NATO  forces.  Training  of  certain 
French  NATO  forces  which  plays  a  sig- 
nificant role  m  European  defense  cannot 
proceed  to  conclu.sion  until  this  agree- 
ment becomes  effective.  This  agree- 
ment should  be  brought  into  effect  as 
quickly  as  possible,  in  order  that  we  can 
promptly  and  fully  utilize  the  potential 
of  French  military  forces  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  NATO  defensive  strength. 
In  light  of  the  probable  time  remaining 
for  this  session  of  the  Congress  and  in 
view  of  the  provisions  of  section  123d 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  it  appears  that  normally  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  bring  this  agree- 
ment into  effect  until  the  next  session  of 
the  Congress.  Accordingly,  I  would  ap- 
preciate action  by  the  Congress  during 
the  current  session  which  would  permit 
the  agreement  to  come  into  force 
promptly. 

I  understand  and  respect  the  impor- 
tance of  mature  consideration  in  the 
Congress  of  agreements  of  this  sort,  but 
I  believe  that  in  the  present  case  there 
are  compelling  reasons  for  rapid  action. 
The  gravity  of  the  international  situa- 
tion, and  in  particular  the  Soviet  threat 
to  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin,  have 
made  it  a  matter  of  first  importance 
that  the  unity  of  the  North  Atlantic  na- 
tions should  be  sustained.  The  Govern- 
ment of  FYance.  in  this  crisis,  has  be- 
haved with  great  firmness,  and  the 
stanch  and  determined  position  of 
President  de  Gaulle,  in  particular,  has 
reinforced  the  West.  In  these  circum- 
stances. I  deem  it  of  great  importance 
that  we  should  proceed  promptly  with 
such  a  joint  undertaking  as  this  one, 
carefully  matured  in  prolonged  negotia- 
tion. As  has  already  been  explained  in 
informal  discussions  with  interested 
Members  of  the  Congress,  the  present 
agreement  provides  for  a  limited  release 
of  information  to  carefully  selected  per- 
sonnel. Careful  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  insure  that  all  necessary 
security  requirements  are  met.  and  the 
inclusion  of  France  among  NATO  coun- 
tries participating  in  this  general  un- 
dertaking is  an  important  step  forward 
at  a  moment  in  which  such  a  step  has  a 
wider  significance  than  usual.     It  is  for 
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these  reasons  that  I  urge  upon  the  Con- 
gress appropriate  special  actions  to  per- 
mit the  agreement  to  come  into  force. 

In  accordance  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  I  am  submitting 
to  each  House  of  the  Congress  an  au- 
thoritative copy  of  the  agreement  with 
the  Government  of  France.  I  am 
transmitting  also  a  copy  of  the  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  which  for- 
warded to  me  an  authoritative  copy  of 
the  agreement,  a  copy  of  the  joint  letter 
from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommending  my  approval 
01  the  agreement,  and  a  copy  of  my 
memorandum  in  reply  thereto  which 
contained  my  approval. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  September  7,  1961. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  THIS 
WEEK  AND  NEXT 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  of  the  acting  majority 
leader  as  to  the  program  for  the  balance 
of  the  week  and  as  to  the  program  for 
next  week  so  far  as  he  can  tell  us. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leg- 
islative program  for  this  week  has  been 
completed. 

ADJOURNMENT  FROM  TODAY 
UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  cannot  let 
this  pass  without  saying  that,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  extremely  deplorable  at 
this  time  in  the  session  for  the  House  to 
adjourn,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  for 
5  days.  I  know  that  2  of  these  days 
are  Jewish  holidays,  and  it  has  been  our 
custom  to  recognize  them.  That  will  be 
Monday  and  Tuesday. 

I  can  see  no  reason  on  God's  green 
earth  why  some  legislative  business  could 
not  be  brought  up  on  a  Friday.  This 
custom  of  doing  no  work  except  from 
Tuesday  until  Thursday  is  to  my  mind 
a  deplorable  thing  at  this  time  and  at 
this  stage  of  the  v.'orld's  history,  and  the 
history  of  our  own  country.  I  say  that 
as  a  New  Yorker.  I  can  go  home  on 
Thursday  and  I  can  come  back  on  Tues- 
day. But  my  people  elected  me  to  come 
down  here  and  do  a  job.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  being  done.     I  think  it  is  deplorable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object  to  the  unan- 
imous-consent request,  I  feel  compelled 
to  agree  with  that  which  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  St. 
George]  has  said.  I  happen  to  know 
that  there  have  been  rules  reported  on 
legislation  in  the  Rules  Committee  which 
could  have  been  taken  up  and  considered 
today  and  tomorrow.  Indeed,  we  are  now 
reading  in  the  newspapers,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Congress  may  be  kept  in  session 
for  2  or  3  weeks  more.    It  seems  to  me 


that  grown  men  and  women  should  go 
ahead  and  do  their  work  and  get 
through,  perhaps,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Nation.  That  would  be  the  best  thing 
to  do. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  under  his  reservation? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  make  this  comijnent: 
This  request  has  been  made  after  con- 
sultation with  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  BROWN.     I  understand, 

Mr.  ALBERT.  And  it  has  been  made 
after  consultation  with  the  chairman  of 
the  committees  who  are  responsible  for 
programing  bills. 

Mr.  BROWN.     I  understand  that. 

Mr.  ALFERT.  And  it  has  been  made 
after  a  conclusion  on  the  part  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HalleckI  and  my.self.  as  well  as 
others,  that  it  will  have  no  effect  on  the 
final  adjournment  of  this  CongreSis.  If 
it  would  have  any  effect,  I  do  not  think 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Hal- 
leckI would,  and  I  am  stire  I  v.ould  not, 
agree  to  this  request. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman,  and  I 
would  like  to  remind  him  that  there  has 
been  no  Member  in  this  House  who  has 
cooperated  more  than  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  who  is  now  speaking,  witii  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  ax-sle. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  which  I  have  said 
is  certainly  no  criticism  of  our  own  lead- 
ership on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  LMr.  HalleckI  be- 
cause he  and  I  have  talked  about  this 
situation  numerous  times. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
that  which  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs.  St.  George  1  has  said.  I 
know  that  there  is  legislation  that  could 
have  been  scheduled  for  these  days,  if 
there  had  been  any  desire  to  do  so. 
Therefore,  I  again  respectfully  say  I  re- 
gret that  it  has  not  been  scheduled,  and 
that  we  are  wasting  a  lot  of  time. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  we  should  put 
this  in  perspective.  This  request  on  this 
occasion  is  not  made  through  the  leader- 
ship's desires  not  to  meet  tomorrow,  but 
as  a  matter  of  trying  to  accommodate 
a  legislative  situation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  as  best  we 
can  under  the  circumstances. 

There  is  nothing  personal  involved. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  would  Uke  to  say  this 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  I  am 
a  little  provoked  today. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  not  provoked  at  me. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  know  exactly  who 
will  be  accommodated  by  this  action.  I 
have  been  here  too  long  not  to  know,  and 
it  is  not  the  leadership  that  is  beinjg  ac- 
commodated. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Would  not  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  it  would  not  be  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma,  who  plans  to  be 
here  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  who  would 
be  accommodated  by  thi.s  request? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  for  whom  I  have 


the  highest  regard,  and  the  greatest  re- 
spect, as  he  well  knows. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  And,  as  the  gentleman 
well  knows.  I  have  for  him. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  the 
reason  I  make  this  reservation  is  just  to 
pinpoint  some  of  these  things.  Yester- 
day we  had  before  the  House  under  sus- 
pensions of  the  rules  a  very  important 
measure,  the  disclosure  and  reporting  on 
pension  plans. 

This  is  an  area  where  we  need  legis- 
lation. It  was  obvious,  with  20  minutes 
of  debate  on  each  side,  that  we  could  not 
possibly  make  the  legislative  history  that 
was  necessary  on  a  mca.sure  .so  far  reach- 
ing. The  chairman  of  the  committee 
said  that  this  was  most  crucial.  I 
pointed  out  that  there  was  no  rea.son 
why  that  could  not  have  been  brought 
out  under  a  rule  and  indeed  here  we  see 
today  that  it  could  have  been. 

I  raise  the  point,  what  is  the  pur- 
pose of  jamming  lec;islation  like  that 
through  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  when 
you  cannot  possibly  examine  into  the 
details,  when  there  is  the  opportunity 
to  bring  such  a  matter  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  under  the  rule,  because  we  have 
plenty  of  tmie?  That  measure  will  have 
to  go  over  until  January.  In  my  judg- 
ment it  was  important  enouph  for  the 
House  to  have  had  a  debate  on  it.  And 
it  could  have  been  amended,  as  it  should 
have  been  amended,  in  many  ways. 
This  just  illustrates  the  frustration  that 
many  of  us  experience  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  legislation.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  suspensions  there  were  yester- 
day, but  that  is  no  way  for  the  House 
to  consider  major  pieces  of  legislation 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  fui'ther  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  to  the  House — and  I  think 
that  these  figures  I  am  about  to  give  are 
accurate — that  up  to  September  2.  1961, 
this  House  met  on  six  Fridays,  and  six 
Fridays  only.  That  was  from  January 
until  September  2.  We  had  three  roll- 
calls  on  one  and  only  one  Friday.  The 
House  met  on  all  Mondays  except  one, 
but  had  only  13  rollcalls  on  all  the  Mon- 
days on  which  they  met.  In  other  words, 
we  have  dillied,  dallied,  and  procrasti- 
nated in  this  se.ssion  until  it  has  become 
completely  unbearable 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  what- 
ever time  is  consumed  in  this  colloquy  be 
not  charged  against  the  special  order 
granted  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 

ASHBROOK ]  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  and  will 
the  gentleman  add  to  his  request  that 
this  colloquy  follow  the  proceedings  un- 
der the  special  order? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  so  add  to  my  re- 
quest. Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mi.s.souri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  want  to 
say  first  that  there  was  nothing  per- 
sonal toward  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
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homa  in  my  comments  yesterday.  I 
wanted  to  amplify  concerning  a  state- 
ment that  this  adjournment  over  was  to 
accommodate  a  legislative  situation.  I 
would  like  respectfully  to  disagree;  we 
are  not  accommodating  a  legislative 
situation,  we  are  accommodating  a  group 
of  individuals,  a  small  minority,  who  ap- 
parently have  more  influence  with  the 
leadership  than  has  a  majority  of  this 
House. 

Also  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Albert!  as  a  represent- 
ative of  the  leadership  if  he  would  agree 
to  help  me  at  the  beginmng  of  the  second 
session  of  this  Congress  to  get  a  resolu- 
tion through  this  House,  that  would  be 
voted  on  by  a  majority  of  the  Members, 
indicating  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
that  the  House  should  meet  and  conduct 
business  5  days  out  of  the  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me.  on  the  prop- 
osition he  suggests,  under  the  rules  of 
the  House,  the  House  meets  6  days  a 
week,  and  it  is  only  by  unanimotis  con- 
sent that  any  variation  from  the  rule 
may  be  had.  That  would  be  the  same 
whether  we  had  a  resolution  or  not.  We 
would  simply  be  reenacting  the  existing 
rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mi-ssouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  differ  with  the  gentleman  to  this  ex- 
tent. I  think  a  ereat  many  F>eople  have 
the  idea  that  this  is  accepted.  I  would 
like  us  to  have  the  opportunity  to  go  on 
record  indicating  that  we  want  to  work 
5  days  a  week.  I  know  the  leadership 
says  that  we  may  meet  6  days  a  week. 
Of  course,  we  all  understand  that  If 
the  leadership  does  not  want  to  have 
legislation  acted  upon,  we  can  meet  and 
adjourn  and  we  can  dillydally  around 
here  for  5  days  out  of  the  week. 

We  are  going  to  dillydally  around 
here  for  5  days.  That  is  what  I  would 
like  to  get  away  from.  I  also  realize 
that  unless  the  leadership  approves  a  res- 
olution to  give  to  this  House  there  is  no 
way  to  get  an  expression.  I  think  I 
know  what  I  am  talking  about  when  I 
say  a  majority  of  the  House  would  like 
to  work  5  days  a  week  and  then  comply 
with  the  action  of  this  Congre.ss  when 
it  said  we  would  complete  the  work  of 
the  Congress  by  July  31  and  get  out  of 
here.  I  would  like  to  have  some  assur- 
ance from  somebody  that  we  can  get 
some  action  on  a  resolution  indicating 
what  the  policy  of  this  House  shall  be. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion, Mr  Speaker 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. The  gentleman  knows  the  esteem 
in  which  I  hold  him. 

I  should  like  to  advise  further  v.ith 
regard  to  the  observations  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York,  with  whom  I 
served  as  a  new  Member  in  this  House 
several  years  ago  and  for  whom  I  have 
the  very  highest  regard,  that  we  are 
going  to  have  important  legislative  busi- 
ness on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  have 
oiily  put  over  the  votes  that  will  come 
on  those  particular  days. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  why  we  do  not 
do  It  tomorrow  rather  than  wait  until 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  on  the  holidays 


that  will  be  observed?  Friday  Is  no  hoU- 
day. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATTV^E  PROGRAM  FOR 
NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Before  the  gentle- 
man announces  the  program  for  next 
week,  I  see  that  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  will  not  be  brought  up 
until  Friday  I  would  certainly  hope  we 
could  have  it  brought  up  earlier  than 
that,  because  that  brings  us  right  up  to 
the  possible  adjournment  time. 

Now  will  the  gentleman  tell  us  the 
proeram  for  next  week. 

Mr,  ALBERT  Monday  is  District 
Day,  and  there  are  five  bills  which  will 
be  called,  not  necessarily  in  the  order 
in  which  I  name  them. 

H.R.  8984.  relating  to  the  regulation 
of  physical  therapy. 

HR.  9009,  covering  the  helglit  of 
buildings. 

H.R.  4892.  the  firemen's  work  bill. 

H.R.  2838,  tax  exemption.  Army  staff. 

H.R.  9080,  Pennsylvama  Railroad 
siding. 

There  will  also  be  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  7035,  the  Labor.  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriation 
bill,  also  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
8302,  the  militar>'  construction  bill  for 
1962.  Any  rollcall  votes  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  under  an  order  heretofore 
entered  will  go  over  until  Wednesday. 

On  Tuesday  there  will  be  H.R.  9076. 
the  public  works  appropriation  bill  for 
1962. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  H.R.  7576.  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
appropriations  authorization  bilL 

H.R.  7500,  the  Peace  Corps. 

H.R.  6360,  relating  to  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

On  Friday  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  for  1962  will  be  taken  up. 

I  make  the  usual  reservation,  that 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  that  any  further  pro- 
gram will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  May  I  just  say  to 
the  gentleman  tliat  I  think  it  might  be 
helpful  if  we  could  con.'^idcr  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  before  Friday 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
what  if  we  made  up  our  minds  to  do  it 
we  could  adjourn  sine  die  by  Saturday 
next. 

Mr  ALBERT.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguislied  gentleman  that  the  leader- 
ship certainly  would  have  no  objection 
to  that.  The  committee  will  not  be  pre- 
pared to  bring  that  bill  up,  we  are  ad- 
vised, until  Friday. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  was 
absent  on  rollcall  No.  56,  a  quorum  call 
on  Monday.  May  15.  1961.  and  want 
the  Record  to  show  I  was  in  my  district 
in  Pennsylvania  for  the  Pennsylvania 
primar>'  election  which  occurred  on 
Tuesday,  May  16,  196L  Because  of  my 
necessarj'  absence  to  vote.  I  was  also 
absent  on  May  16.  1961,  on  rollcall  No. 
57,  a  quorum  call,  on  rollcall  No.  58.  a 
vote  on  the  rule  of  House  Resolution  284. 
and  also  on  rollcall  No.  59,  a  quorum 
call. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Mar>-land.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  legislative  days  of  Sep- 
tember 5  and  September  6.  I  was  absent 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
cause of  the  death  of  my  father.  I  notice 
among  the  measures  acted  upon,  there 
was  the  bill  providing  aid  for  federally 
impacted  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  had  been  able  to  be 
pre.sent,  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on 
rollcall  No.  188  on  the  bill  to  aid  fed- 
erally impacted  areas. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY   BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LETS    LOOK    AT    THE    RECORD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  all 
honesty,  I  feel  I  must  seriously  challenge 
statements  attributed  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormackI 
if  they  are  as  reported  In  newspaper 
stories  reflecting  the  views  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  on  the  effects  of  the  resid- 
ual oil  import  control  program. 

In  the  newspaper  stories  the  Congress- 
man from  Massachusetts  is  quoted  as 
saying  that,  and  I  quote: 

Imjxjrt  quotas  on  residual  fuel  oil  have 
cost  the  New  England  area  alone  more  than 
$21  million  In  higher  fuel  and  utility  charges. 
All  fuels,  not  oil  alone,  have  gone  up  In 
o  )6t  to  the  consumer  thanke  to  price  parity 
clfiuses  In  fuels  contracts. 

The  statements  attributed  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  simply  are  not  in 
keeping  with  the  facts,  Mr.  Speaker. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  agree  that 
import  quotas  have  cost  New  England 
one  penny,  let  alone  $21  million  annually. 
Although  there  have  been  fluctuations 
in  the  posted  cargo  prices  for  residual  oil 
durins:  the  2  years  of  controls,  the  posted 
price  at  Boston  Harbor  today  is  $2.26 
per  barrel,  the  same  as  it  was  when  im- 
port controls  were  put  into  effect,  and  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  the  price 
today  is  below  the  average  price  for  the 
3  years  before  mandatory  controls  were 
instituted. 

Further,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  during  the  period  of  residual  oil  im- 
port controls,  discounts  from  the  posted 
prices  of  residual  oil  have  frequently  In- 
creased. Consequently,  in  many  in- 
stances little  change  has  occurred  In  the 
prices  actually  paid  by  consumers  for  re- 
sidual oi'  For  example,  recent  bid  an- 
nouncements by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  indicate  that  quoted  net 
prices  are  as  much  as  35  to  50  cents  be- 
low posted  tank  wagon  price  lists. 
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The  increase  in  the  cost  of  residual 
fuel  oil,  if  any,  would  seem  to  occur  only 
after  the  fuel  oil  has  been  delivered  to 
a  U.S.  port  and  can  only  reflect  various 
domestic  costs  and  charges  such  as  land 
transportation,  labor  costs,  or  merely  the 
desire  for  additional  profits  by  importers 
and  distributors. 

This  latter  charge  has  been  made  by 
one  of  those  who  is  actively  trying  to 
have  all  import  controls  removed.  Gen. 
E.  A.  Evans,  managing  director  of  the 
Oil  Users  Association.  General  Evans 
has  claimed  that  blackmarketing  condi- 
tions exist  and  that,  and  I  quote,  "quota 
ticket  holders  can  turn  a  profit  of  more 
than  30  cents  a  barrel  for  oil  they  never 
own  and  never  sell." 

It  would  seem  to  be  more  than  mere 
coincidence,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  General 
Evans  says  that  profiteers  are  marking 
an  additional  30  cents  a  barrel  while 
others  who  attack  the  import  control 
program  use  the  same  figure — 30  cents  a 
barrel — as  the  difference  between  the 
domestic  cost  of  residual  fuel  oil  and 
what  they  term  the  world  price. 

Certainly,  the  availability  of  residual 
oil  cannot  be  considered  to  have  in- 
creased its  prices  since  a  release  by  the 
Interior  Department  last  week  shows 
that  actual  imports  for  the  first  6  months 
of  this  year  were  running  nearly  1.9  mil- 
lion barrels  below  allocations  for  that 
period.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  shortage  of  residual  fuel  oil. 
In  fact,  the  supply  is  running  ahead  of 
the  demand. 

Regarding  the  statement  that  all  fuels 
have  gone  up  in  cost  to  the  consumer,  I 
refer  you  to  coal  costs  to  electric  utilities, 
the  major  market  for  coal  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  market  in  which  it  is  com- 
petitive with  residual  fuel  oil. 

Figures  published  by  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission  show  that  the  cost  of  coal 
to  electric  utilities,  as  consumed,  declined 
between  1959.  when  the  oil  import  con- 
trol program  began,  and  1960  by  34  cents 
a  ton  in  Connecticut;  21  cents  in  Massa- 
chusetts: 24  cents  in  New  Hampshire;  2 
cents  in  Rhode  Island,  and  20  cents  in 

Vermont. 

If  price  parity  clauses  in  fuels  con- 
tracts are  general  in  New  England,  tying 
the  cost  of  one  fuel  to  the  cost  of  an 
alternate  or  competitive  fuel,  these  fig- 
ures would  mean  that  the  price  of  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  to  electric  utilities  would 
have  declined,  yet  my  distinguished 
colleague  claim.s  that  the  price  has 
actually  gone  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  a  serious  con- 
sideration of  all  the  information  and 
facts  available  will  show  that  the  import 
control  program  on  residual  fuel  oil  has 
had  no  effect  whatsoever  on  the  economy 
of  New  England,  and  that  the  continua- 
tion of  controls  is  essential  to  the  se- 
curity of  this  Nation. 

Let  us  make  the  record  clear.  Residual 
oil  is  not  the  type  of  oil  that  is  used  as 
domestic  fuel  in  New  England. 


PROPER  CONGRESSIONAL 
PROCEDURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
the  previous   order   of   the   House,  the 


gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  CdrtisI 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  related 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gent(l,eman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  one  of  our  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Congressman  Wright  Pat- 
man,  acting  in  his  capacity  as  an  indi- 
vidual Congressman,  has  undertaken  a 
study  of  the  impact  of  tax  exempt  foun- 
dations on  our  economy.  Congressman 
Patman  is  quoted  in  part  as  follows  by 
a  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 
reporter  in  a  recent  news  item  I  saw  in 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat — I  wi.sh  to 
introduce  the  full  news  article  at  the 
close  of  these  remarks; 

In  these  times,  when  the  American  people 
are  overburdened  with  taxes  they  are.  In  my 
view,  completely  Justified  in  castii^g  e.  Jaun- 
diced eye  at  the  tax  exemption  of  founda- 
tions and  their  control  of  businesses. 

The  news  article  goes  on  to  state : 

Some  areas  he  proposes  to  explore  include: 

1.  The  extent  to  which  foundation- 
controlled  businesses  compete  with  small 
business. 

2.  The  effects  on  the  economy  ctf  great 
amounts  of  wealth  controlled  for  an  un- 
determined period— in  some  cases  forever — 
by  a  few  individuals  or  the  successors  they 
choose. 

3.  The  power  of  the  foundations  "to  Inter- 
lock and  knot  together  through  investments, 
a  network  of  commercial  alliances  which 
assures  harmonious  action  whenever  they 
have  a  common  interest  " 

Congressman  Patman  has  sent  a  letter 
to  many  of  the  foundations  requesting  a 
great  deal  of  information  which  it  will 
take  some  effort  to  compile  and.  Indeed, 
considerable  effort  to  collate.  I  will  set 
out  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  the  form 
letter  and  attachment  A  which  lists  the 
information  desired  as  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Patman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.     I  yield 
Mr.    PATMAN.      In   stating    that    you 

will  include  the  letter,  remember,  each 

letter  was  a  personal  letter;  they  ftre  not 

all  the  same, 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  If  they  are 
not  all  alike  I  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
gentleman  specify  them.  Cei-tainly  at- 
tachment A  is  the  same. 

Mr.  PATMAN,  The  attachment  Is  the 
same,  but  each  was  a  personal  letter, 
personally  signed  by  me;  they  are  not  all 
the  .same. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  have  se- 
lected one  from  among  several.  If  they 
were  not  all  the  same  they  were  sub- 
stantially similar. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  just  saying  that 
the  gentleman  takes  upon  himself  the 
matter  of  characterizing  the  letters  I  sent 
out;  I  am  telling  him  they  were  per- 
sonal letters  each  sisrned  by  me. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Let  me  say 
that  this  is  just  one  letter,  and  I  am 
asking  the  gentleman  now  if  there  were 


different  letters  were  they  any  different 
in  form  or  were  they  substantially  the 
same? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  They  were  different  in 
form,  yes.  They  were  not  the  same  let- 
ter.    Each  letter  was  personally  signed. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  This  letter, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  using  as  a  form,  reads, 
as  follows: 

August    14.    1961. 
Dear  Mr    : 

I  have  left  the  name  off  for  obvious 
reasons. 

The  responsibilities  inherent  in  my  com- 
mittee assignments  necessitate  a  continuous 
study  of  many  aspects  of  our  economy. 
Those  assignments  include  the  following; 
Chairman,  Joint  Economic  Committee; 
chairman,  Small  Buslr  ess  Committee;  vice 
chairman.  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Pro- 
duction; and  second  ranking  member  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee 

In  keeping  with  such  respKmsibUltles.  I 
am  making  a  study  of  the  Impact  of  founda- 
tions on  our  economy.  Hence,  I  am  seeking 
certain  facts  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  fair 
conclusions  based  on  those  facts.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  helpful  If  you  will  furnish  me 
with  the  material  and  information  described 
in  the  enclosed  attachment  A,  relating  to 
your  foundation. 

Your  cooperation  will  be  appreciated 
Sincerely, 

Weight    Patman. 


Att.\chme.nt  a 

1.  Copy  of  exemption  application  (form 
1023)  and  supporting  d(x:ument8. 

2.  Copy  of  charter,  or  articles  of  Incorpo- 
ration. 

3  Copy  of  bylaws. 

4  Balance  sheet  as  of  the  date  that  your 
foundation  was  first  organized 

5.  Tabulation  of  Income  and  expenditures 
for  each  year  beginning  with  Uie  date  that 
your  foundation  was  first  organized. 

6  Copies  of  the  forms  990- A  (or  form 
1041-A,  If  applicablet.  including  attach- 
ments, filed  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice for  each  year  beginning  1951. 

7.  Copies  of  annual  reports,  Including  list 
of  securities  held,  as  of  the  close  of  each  year 
beginning  1951  If  complete  annual  reports 
are  not  available  for  each  year,  please  sub- 
mit copies  of  (a)  balance  sheet,  (bi  state- 
ment of  principal  account,  (c)  statement  of 
Income  account,  (d)  list  of  securities  held, 
and   (ei    accountants'  report. 

8  Name.s.  addresses,  and  occupations  of 
present  trvistees.  officers,  and  memijers  of 
your    finance    committee 

9  Names  and  addresses  of  the  bank.  In- 
vestment counsel,  or  brokerage  house.  If  any, 
presently    rendering    financial    Investment 

services  to  your  foundation. 

10  List  of  securities  as  of  August  14,  1961. 


Tax-Exfmpt   Foundations   To  Bt   Stvdii 
Representative   Patman   To  Probe  Their 
Use  or  Wealth 

Washington  —Representative  Wright  Pat- 
man, Democrat,  of  Texas,  has  initiated  wh.-»t 
he  calls  a  definitive  study  of  tax-exempt 
foundations  to  determine  whether  the  "dead 
hand"  of  wealth  dominates  the  U.S.  economy 

The  1-man  congressional  task  force  has 
already  determined  that  the  number  of  such 
foundations,  more  than  45,000.  is  almost 
4  times  the  total  estimated  by  most  au- 
thorities in  the  field. 

Representative  Patman,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  got  an  impor- 
tant assist  In  his  study  when  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  this  month 
ordered  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
make   available  photographic  copies  of   an- 
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nual  Information  forms  filed  by  the  tAX- 
exfmpt  organizations. 

The  Foundation  Library  Center,  a  private 
cle.iringhouse  for  the  organizations,  lists  In 
Its  hies  some  13.000  foundations  with  assets 
of  more  than  $12  billion.  IRS  files,  however, 
show  the  number  at  45.124,  an  Increase  of 
367  percent  since  1952 

Says  Representative  Patman  ; 

"In  these  times,  when  the  American  peo- 
ple are  overburdened  with  taxes,  they  are, 
in  my  view,  completely  Justified  in  casting 
a  Jaundiced  eye  at  the  tax  exemption  of 
foundations  and  their  control  of  b  tis  in  esses  " 

Of  major  concern  to  the  lawmakers  are 
the  company-sponsored  foundations.  He 
points  out  that  the  foundation  pays  no  Fed- 
eral income  tax.  that  the  donor  pays  neither 
gift  nor  estate  taxes  on  his  contributions; 
that  the  donor  (as  an  individual)  raay  de- 
duct from  his  Income  taxes  such  contribu- 
tions up  to  20  percent  of  his  net  income, 
and  that  such  gifts  are  "capital"  and  thus 
do  not  have  to  be  distributed  by  the  founda- 
tion as  does  Income 

The  Congressman  contends  his  study  Is 
not  designed  to  "abolish"  tax-exempt  foun- 
dations but  "to  preserve  for  them  a  pur- 
pose " 

Some  areas  he  profxises  to  explore  Include: 

1  The  extent  to  which  foimdatlon-con- 
trolled  businesses  compete  with  small  busi- 
ness. 

2  Tlie  effects  on  the  economy  of  great 
amounts  of  wealth  controlled  for  an  un- 
determined period — in  some  cases  forever — 
by  a  few  individuals  or  the  successors  they 
choose. 

3.  The  power  of  the  foundations  "to  In- 
terlock and  knit  together  through  invest- 
ments a  network  of  commercial  alliances 
which  assures  harmonious  action  whenever 
they  have  a  common  Interest  " 

Representative  Patman  concedes  that  the 
high  current  rate  of  taxation  induced  the 
creation  of  many  foundations,  and  that  the 
foundations  provide  a  legal  tax  loophole. 
"Nothing  Is  WTong  legally  "  he  says,  "but 
Is  11  wrong  morally?" 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Mi.'isouri.  I  yield  to 
ihc  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  me  to  whom  that  is  addressed,  and 
I  can  tell  him  for  sure  whether  or  not 
it  is  correct. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Let  us  put 
it  this  way.  I  am  asking  the  gentleman. 
Were  the  other  letters  the  same? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
tell  me  to  whom  that  is  addressed,  I  can 
t^ll  him. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.    I  have  no 

desire  to  subject  the  particular  organi- 
zation to  any  harassment.  I  may  say 
I  have  received  inquiries  from  a  number, 
I  have  no  desire  to  have  them  harassed 
further  on  this. 

Mr.  PATMAN,  They  are  not  being 
harassed. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  We  will  get 
on  to  that.  The  point  I  am  asking  Is 
this:  Does  this  not  fairly  represent  the 
kind  of  letter  the  gentleman  mailed  to 
the  various  companies? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Part  of  it  is  exactly 
the  same.  It  is  not  all  the  same  in  every 
case. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  In  sub- 
stance it  is  the  same? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Committee  assign- 
ments, and  thmgs  of  that  kind,  are  the 
same. 


Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  In  sub- 
stance. That  is  all  I  am  concerned  about 
here  in  my  presentation. 

The  news  item  previous^-  referred  to 
stated  that  "Congressman  Patman  re- 
ceived an  important  assist  in  his  study 
when  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon 
this  month  ordered  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  make  available  photographic 
copies  of  annual  information  forms  filed 
by  the  tax-exempt  foundation.  "  This 
news  Item  regrettably  is  typical  of  inac- 
curate news  reporting  that  we  are  con- 
tinually confronted  with  today.  Section 
6104  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  re- 
quires that  there  be  public  inspection 
available  for  tax-exempt  foimdations. 

Incidentally,  this  particular  portion  of 
the  news  item,  as  I  clipped  it  f.'-om  the 
newspaper,  had  this  particular  point  in 
black  t>T)e.  It  becomes  important  to 
know  that  because  this  news  item  re- 
grettably is  typical  of  the  inaccurate 
news  reports  we  are  continually  con- 
fronted with  today. 

Accordingly,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Dillon  was  not  gi\-ing  Congressman  Pat- 
man an  important  assist  but.  to  the  ex- 
tent of  making  the  information  available 
he  was  simply  complying  with  the  law. 

Any  individual  citizens,  I  might  state, 
could  avail  themselves  of  the  same  privi- 
lege. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Scrivener,  as  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1958. 
issued  an  order  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  preventmg  the  public  from  ob- 
taining photographic  copies.  That  is  the 
reason  Secretary  Dillon  had  to  repeal 
what  Mr  Scrivener  had  done,  thereby 
making  it  available  to  me  and  others. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri,  Does  the 
gentleman  deny  that  the  law  is  as  I 
have  stated  It  to  be? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  know  about 
the  law.  I  am  not  going  to  question  the 
law. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  am  ask- 
ing a  question.  In  order  that  we  may 
proceed  orderly,  I  have  asked  the  gentle- 
man a  question. 

Mr,  PATMAN.  I  am  not  trying  to 
answer  the  gentleman's  question  about 
the  law. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Then  I  do 
not  yield  to  the  gentleman  any  further. 
I  am  not  yielding  when  the  gentleman 
will  not  conduct  the  colloquy  in  an 
orderly  fashion.  If  he  does,  I  will  yield 
to  him. 

First.  I  want  to  know  if  he  will  admit 
this  is  the  law  that  prevails,  any  citi- 
zen— and  I  have  quoted  the  section  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  the  rule  of  pro- 
cedure now,  after  Secretary  Dillon 
amended  the  1958  rule  of  the  Eisenhower 
adnUnistration. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  gentle- 
man has  a  strange  idea  of  what  the  law 
Is.     The  law  is  what  the  Congress  has 


passed  and  not  what  a  particular  Sec- 
retary says  at  any  given  time.  This  is 
m  the  statutes,  and  the  gentleman,  I  am 
sure,  must  be  aware  of  it  or  he  would  not 
have  gotten  this  material.  This  is  an 
erroneous  statement  that  appears  in  the 
press  release,  because  this  is  a  require- 
ment in  the  law,  and  any  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  I  do  not  care  under  what 
administration,  who  would  interpret  the 
law  as  written  today  otherwise  would  be 
in  error. 

Congressman  Patman 's  actions  are 
most  extraordinary.  I  have  given  some 
thought  to  just  what  should  be  done  in 
this  matter,  and  I  have  finally  concluded 
that  the  best  way  to  proceed  is  to  take  the 
floor  of  the  House,  after  notifying  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  C'ongressman 
Patman,  that  1  was  going  to  do  so,  as  I 
did  this  mormng.  and  then  later  under 
the  1 -minute  rule  before  the  House 
started  on  its  business  today  to  raise 
the  questions  I  have  in  mind  about  the 
propriety  of  his  actions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  let  me  state  that  I 
believe  it  is  quite  important  that  Con- 
gressmen as  individuals  inquire  into  mat- 
ters of  public  concern,  particularly  when 
they  relate  to  problems  in  which  their 
constituents  are  mvolved.  I  have  no 
desire  by  raising  the  point  I  am  going  to 
raise  to  discourage  this  proper  procedure. 
However,  there  is  obviously  a  ix)int  wheie 
we  could  have  all  individual  Congressmen 
confiictmg  with  the  jurisdiction  of  con- 
gressional committees  which  are  set  up 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  mto  general 
fields.  Usually  the  individual  Congress- 
man, when  he  finds  the  matters  which  he 
seeks  to  investigate  are  sufficiently  broad 
and  complex  he  seeks  through  the  me- 
dium of  committee  activity  the  powers 
which  the  committee  alone  has  to  sub- 
peiia  witnesses  and  records,  as  well  as 
the  financial  assistance  necessary  to  pay 
for  personnel  and  the  costs  involved  in 
any  investigation.  However,  in  going  to 
a  congressional  committee  to  bring  about 
an  investigation,  the  Congressman  has 
to  r>ersuade  the  committee  involved  that 
this  is  an  area  which  should  be  investi- 
gated, and  the  Investigation  is  then  car- 
ried out  under  the  carefully  prepared 
rules  of  the  House  and  the  rules  of  its 
committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Con- 
gressman Patman '8  individual  investiga- 
tion is  of  sufficient  scope  that  it  requires 
a  congressional  committee's  backing. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  states  that  he  recognizes  I  have 
the  right  to  make  an  Inquiry  on  any  mat- 
ter affecting  my  own  constituents? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Does  he  restrict  it  to 
my  constituents?  What  about  the 
country,  and  what  about  the  gentleman's 
constituents. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  gen- 
tleman is  misquoting,  and  that  is  one 
reason  I  was  careful  in  prep>aring  a 
written  text  so  we  cotdd  refer  back  to  it. 
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I  said  particularly  where  he  is  investi- 
gating matters  that  affect  his  constitu- 
ents, but  the  Congressman  obviously — 
and  I  myself — can  go  into  any  areas  that 
are  apart  from  the  problems  of  my  con- 
stituency. I  am  merely  pointing  out 
that  there  comes  a  point  at  which  an  in- 
vestigation that  an  individual  Congress- 
man conducts  and  should  conduct,  and 
that  which  is  an  investigation  that 
should  be  conducted  by  a  congiessional 
committee,  should  be  decided.  Now  I 
will  read  again: 

It  Is  quite  clear  that  Congressman  Pat- 
man's  Individual  investigation  as  set  forth 
in  the  news  itena  is  of  sufficient  scope  that 
it  requires  a  congressional  committee's 
backing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
infer  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Congressman  Patman,  is  relying  upon  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  in  furthering 
his  investigation  when  he  lists  for  the 
benefit  of  the  foundations  from  whom 
he  is  requesting  information  the  various 
chairmanships  and  the  committee  posi- 
tions he  holds.  Why,  one  can  appropri- 
ately ask,  did  not  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Congressman  Patm.an,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
request  that  committee  to  make  this 
study?  As  the  ranking  House  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  I  and  the  rest 
of  the  members  of  this  committee  might 
well  have  been  interested  in  seeing  such 
a  study  being  made,  or  why  not  have 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to 
make  the  study,  or  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  or  even  more  appropriately, 
why  not  ask  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  Inquire  into  this  matter?  It  is 
essentially  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  made  studies 
in  this  area  in  the  past. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri,  i  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. At  the  same  time  there  are  two 
committees  of  which  I  happen  to  be 
chairman  which  might  have  jurisdiction 
over  this  matter. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Why  did 
you  not  ask  those  committees  to  go 
into  it? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  a  matter  for 
me  to  decide.  I  have  not  finished  the 
preliminary  inquiry.  In  fact,  I  have 
hardly  gotten  started. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  That  is  the 
subject  of  the  discussion  here,  and  the 
point  I  am  making. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  making  a  per- 
sonal inquiry.  You  can  ask  either  staff 
of  either  committee  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, and  neither  one  of  them  can  tell 
you  a  thing  about  this  matter,  because 
they  have  not  been  consulted  about  it. 
But  they  will  be  consulted  when  I  decide 
which  committee  I  think  it  should  go  to. 
if  to  any  committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  This  is  the 
point  I  am  driving  home.  I  question  the 
propriety  of  what  the  gentleman  is  doine. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  recent  past 
this  very  area  was  felt  to  be  of  sufficient 
importance  by  the  Congress  that  special 


committees  were  set  up  to  make  this  in- 
vestigation. I  refer  to  the  Cox  com- 
mittee in  the  82d  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion, House  Resolution  561,  Concres- 
siONAL  Record,  volume  98,  part  3,  pages 
3489  and  3491,  and  to  the  Reece  com- 
mittee of  the  83d  Congress,  1st  session. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri      Yes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  that  the  Reece  committee  report 
of  1954  called  for  a  continuing  study 
of  foundations  by  Congress? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Yes  I 
think  there  is  reason  why  they  Kiyht 
have.  It  is  even  more  pertinent  to  ask 
then  why  the  gentleman,  if  he  feels  that 
way.  does  not  use  the  committee  struc- 
ture to  further  these  investigations  if 
he  thinks  they  are  that  important.  Tlie 
Congress  has  always  had  a  proper  con- 
cern for  preserving  the  integrity  of  peo- 
ple's tax  returns.  Section  26,  United 
States  Code.  6103' d'  sets  forth  a  care- 
fully prescribed  procedure  by  which  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  can  get  in- 
come tax  return  information. 

Section  26,  United  States  Code.  6103 
<b)  sets  forth  the  procedure  for  other 
congressional  committees;  and  Treas- 
ury Regulations  6103  A-101  implements 
these  provisions. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee when  it  utilizes  this  authority  docs 
not  permit  itself  this  tremendous  power 
except  after  formal  vote  of  the  commit- 
tee coming  after  discussion  as  to  v.  by 
this  is  necessary.  When  the  committee 
does  feci  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  in- 
dividual returns  it  frequently  orders  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  to  black 
tape  the  names  and  refer  to  the  returns 
by  nimiber  rather  than  name. 

I  am  sure  the  reason  behind  the  cau- 
tion of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
is  understandable  and  appreciated  by 
our  taxpayers.  Of  course,  if  a  Congress- 
man's purpose  is  to  conduct  a  study 
merely  to  air  his  own  preconceived  no- 
tions rather  than  to  develop  fairly  and 
impartially  what  actually  exists,  a  com- 
mittee investigation  is  certainly  limited. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not 
hear  the  first  part  of  the  gentleman's 
last  statement;  will  he  be  good  enough  to 
repeat  it? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  say  of 
course,  if  a  Congressman's  purpose  is  to 
conduct  a  study  merely  to  air  his  own 
preconceived  notions  rather  than  to  de- 
velop fairly  and  impartially  what  actu- 
ally exists,  any  investigation  is  cei-tainly 
limited. 

Mr.  PATMAN.     I  can  deny  that  now. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  A  careful 
investigation  is  bound  by  the  House 
rules  and  committee  rules.  It  requires 
the  concurrence  of  both  the  majority  as 
well  as  the  minority  members  in  moving 
forward.  It  requires  concurrence  of 
both  the  majority  and  minority  in  writ- 
ing reports.  And  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Congressman  Patman, 
should  state — and  I  note  that  he  has 
been  granted  time  after  me.  and  I  hop>e 
he  will— why  he  did  not  she*-  the  cour- 
tesy to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
and  ask  them  to  conduct  this  study,  if 
he  felt  it  was  as  important  as  he  says 


he  deems  it  to  be.  or  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,   or   any   other  committee. 

One  other  matter  I  would  sisk  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  Congressman  Pat- 
man,  about.  Is  he  using  the  personnel 
and  overhead  of  the  congressional  com- 
mittees he  heads  in  carrying  on  this  in- 
vestigation^ I  am  certain  he  is  not,  be- 
cause I  know  that  he  fully  appreciates 
that  this  is  in  violation  of  the  rules  and 
procedures  of  the  House  and  Senate  and 
its  committees.  The  scope  of  the  study 
that  Congressman  Patman  has  embarked 
upon,  however,  will  requii-e  considerable 
personnel  and  expense.  I  believe  it  is 
within  the  spirit  of  the  lobbying  laws 
of  Congress  for  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Congressman  Patman,  to  disclo.se 
what  private  group  is  financing  the  cost 
of  this  proposed  investigation  and  the 
extent  of  the  financing  either  in  direct 
money  or  by  supplying  personiiel  and 
overhead,  if  such  is  the  case. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
sider that  an  attack  upon  me 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi.ssouri.  No,  this 
is  a  question. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  And  I  demand  that  the 
gentleman  disclose  the  basis  of  his  in- 
formation, if  he  has  any.  to  warrant  such 
a  question  or  delete  that  from  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mis.souri.  No:  1  will 
read  the  statement  again. 

I  believe  it  is  within  the  spirit  of  the 
lobbying  laws  of  Congress  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  Congressman  Pat- 
M.AN,  to  disclose  what  private  group  is 
frnancinLT  the  cost  of  this  proposed  in- 
vestigation and  the  extent  of  the  financ- 
ing either  in  direct  money  or  by  supply- 
ing personnel  and  overhead,  if  such  is 
the  case. 

Mr.  PATMAN  I  am  asking  what  the 
gentleman  is  using  as  a  basis. 

Mr,  CURTIS  of  Mis.souri.  I  am  saying, 
if  this  is  the  case. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  absolutely  un- 
true. You  have  no  right  to  say  it.  You 
should  not  have.  I  reixat.  that  is  attack 
on  a  colleague  without  any  basis  of  kind 
whatsoever.  You  are  pulling  your 
derogatory  insinuation  out  of  thin  air. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  No.  I  am 
not.  I  have  pointed  out  the  first  ques- 
tion is.  Are  you  using  personnel  and  the 
financing  of  the  congressional  commit- 
tee which  you  had? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  is  a  personal 
attack. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  the  regular  older. 
I  am  trying  to  give  him  an  opE>or- 
tunity 

Mr.  PATMAN.  You  are  making 
ciiarges  against  me. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missoui'i.  I  will  give 
the  gentleman  ample  time  to  answer. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  is  nothing  to 
answer.    You  have  nothing  to  base  it  on. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  am  now 
trying  to  restate  the  facts. 

Mr.  PATMAN.     They  are  not  facts. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  If  the 
gentleman  does  not  care  to  say  su-iything 
further  than  what  he  has.  I  am  stating 
the  ca.se. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  You  do  not  even  cer- 
tify yourself  it  is  a  fact.  Would  you 
say  that  is  a  fact? 
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Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  first 
one  IS  a  question.  Is  he  using  the  per- 
sonnel and  overhead  of  the  congressional 
committee  he  had  in  can-ying  on  that 
investipation? 

Mr  PATMAN.  If  you  will  say  it  is 
a  fact.  I  will  answer  it 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missoui  i  No,  I  am 
asking. 

Mr  P.'VTMAN  You  have  no  basis  for 
saying  that  at  all.  You  bring  it  up  think- 
ing it  will  embarrass  me.  when  it  does  not 
cmbarra.'^.s  me 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  If  you  are 
not  embarrassed,  then  sit  down. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  You  are  throwing  out 
something  as  true  when  it  is  not  true. 
The  gentleman  is  unfair 

Mr,  CURTIS  of  Mis.soun  I  will  re- 
peat it  again  on  the  floor  and  elsewhere. 
The  point  is  this.  The  investigation  the 
gentleman  is  conducting  is  going  to  re- 
quire considerable  per.sonnel  and  exi>ense 
if  it  is  going  to  be  carried  out  That  is  a 
fact.  Now  then.  I  ask  the  question.  Is  he 
using  the  personnel  and  overhead  of  the 
committee  he  had  in  carrying  out  this 
investigation.  Your  answer  is  no  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Anything  you  say  as  a 
fact  I  will  answer. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouii.  I  am  ask- 
ing you  a  question. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  You  have  no  basis 
for  it. 

Ml-.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  I  am  a.sk- 
ing  you.  is  it  true? 

Mr.  PATMAN  Anything  you  charge 
to  be  a  fact.  I  will  answer  completelv. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi-ssoun  All  right: 
is  It  true? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Will  you  say  it  is  a 
fact? 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri  I  am  asking 
whether  you  are. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Will  you  keep  repeat- 
ing it  if  I  say  it  is  not  true''  You  can 
a.sk  the  directors  of  the  committees,  and 
either  one  of  them  will  tell  you  I  have 
not  consulted  with  them  or  the  staff 
about  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri  Wait  just 
a  minute.     I  do  not  yield  at  this  point 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Fairplay  demands  you 
withdraw  that. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri  I  then  go 
on  to  say.  Mr.  Patman.  if  you  will  listen 
carefully,  that  I  am  certain  he  is  not 
because  I  know  that  he  fully  appreciates 
this  IS  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure of  the  House  and  of  the  commit- 
tee. So  I  now  come  to  the  question  based 
on  the  fact  that  this  will  require  money 
and  personnel,  so  I  say  this  is  the  scope 
of  the  study  that  Congressman  Patman 
had  embarked  upon  which  requires  con- 
siderable pei'sonnel  and  expense,  and  I 
think  it  will. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  is  on 
a  fishing  expedition,  and  for  the  person 
whose  name  is  on  that  letter 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  bet  you 
would. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes:  because  you  are 
on  a  fishing  expedition  for  him. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  gentle- 
man puts  words  in  my  mouth.  I  might 
say  that  is  what  the  gentleman  is  on 
himself.  But  it  is  going  to  require  con- 
siderable personnel  and  expense,  so  now 
I  am  trying  to  find  out  where  is  that 


personnel  and  expense  going  to  come 
from,  so  I  pose  a  question  And  that  is 
the  case,  and  that  is  the  way  this  was 
stated.  If  such  is  the  case,  i  believe  it 
is  within  the  spirit  of  the  lobbying  laws 
for  Congressman  Patman  to  disclose 
what  private  group  is  financing  the  cost 
of  this  proposed  investigation,  the  extent 
of  financing  either  by  direct  money  or 
per.sonnel  or  overhead  As  I  understand 
It.  the  gentleman  says  that  is  not  the 
case 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  hope  you  will  not  re- 
peat it  any  more  because  it  is  not  true. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mis.souri  I  take  the 
gentleman's  word 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Then  why  do  you  not 
withdraw  your  insinuation?  There  is 
nothing  to  It.     There  is  no  basis  to  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  How  is  this 
being  financed? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  will  come  to  that 
when  we  get  to  the  investigation  At 
present,  I  am  merely  gathering  infor- 
mation 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mis.<;ouri.  You  are 
financing  it  out  of  your  own  office:  is 
that  right? 

Mr  PATMAN.  We  have  committees, 
if  it  turns  out  that  I  need  help  in  read- 
ing the  respon.ses  to  my  inquiries. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  have  committees 
that  can  do  this.  I  happen  to  tx"  the 
chairman  of  two  committees,  either  one 
of  which  can  do  this  work. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Why  do 
you  not  present  it  to  the  committ^^e? 

Mr  PATMAN.  That  is  for  me  to  de- 
cide in  my  own  time;  the  gentleman 
cannot  rim  my  business.  You  can  run 
your  business  according  to  the  way  you 
want,  but  you  cannot   run  mv  business. 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  gen- 
tleman happens  to  be  on  one  of  the 
committees  that  is  primarily  concerned. 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  the 
gentleman  happens  to  be  on  the  other 
committee  that  has  primary  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  area,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  The  gentleman  has 
checked  with  minority  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
and  the  Small  Business  Committee  and 
we  found  this  is  not  being  done.  Yet. 
I  Will  say  this  to  the  gentleman,  whether 
you  have  done  it  intentionally  or  other- 
wise, m  the  formal  letter  you  have  sent 
to  the  foundations,  you  have  created  the 
impression — granted  you  say  as  an  indi- 
vidual Congressman,  but  you  do  create 
the  impression  that  this  is  committee 
work 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Read  that  language 
where  I  said  it  was  committee  work. 
You  cannot  do  it  because  it  is  not  there 
You  see,  you  are  just  implying  things 
and  insinuating  things  that  you  have  no 
basis  for.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself — you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself  making  statements  like  these — 
against  your  colleague  and  the  dignity 
of  the  House,  when  you  have  no  basis 
for  them  at  all. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  gentleman  might  state  that  he  is 
not  ashamed  of  a  thing  that  he  is  doing 
here  and  I  think  the  gentleman  himself, 
if  he  cannot  answer  these  questions, 
that  is  all  right. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Any  assertion  of  fact 
you  make  will  be  answered  quickly  and 
fully,  but  now.  all  you  are  doing  is  a 
fishing  expedition  for  impropriety  with 
no  basis  for  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  record 
is  being  made.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  for  anyone  to  read. 
The  record  is  being  made  for  anj-one  to 
read  and  now  is  your  chance  to  answer 
and  if  this  is  the  extent  of  the  gentle- 
man's answers,  then  let  the  record  show- 
that. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  is  no  record; 
only  repeated  insinuations  after  I  have 
already  assured  the  gentleman  his  in- 
sinuations are  false.  Furthermore,  I 
have  said  that  after  I  have  studied  the 
infoi'mation  I  receive.  I  will  decide  which 
committee  will  be  asked  to  take  it  over, 
if  any.  because  it  will  require  study  and 
it  will  require  the  use  of  personnel  to 
fully  analyze  it.  But.  when  we  find  out 
what  we  have.  then,  of  couise.  we  will 
determine  which  committee  will  have  it. 
if  any. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  gentleman,  obviously, 
has  the  cart  before  the  horse.  If  this  is 
something  he  thinks  a  committee  should 
do,  do  you  think  it  should  go  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  then 
refer  to  them:  or  if  it  is  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  or  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  or  the  Small 
Business  Committee  or  as  I  think  it 
properly  should  be.  to  talk  to  members 
on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means? 
But  it  is  quite  clear  he  does  not  want  to 
follow  that  kind  of  procedure.  That  is 
exactly  why  I  am  taking  the  floor  of  the 
House  now. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  this  point  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  ? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  talked  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr    CURTIS    of   Missouri.      Did 
a.sk  his  committee  to  do  it? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Oh.  no. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.     Why  not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  is  a  small  busi- 
ness matter  and  also  involves  the  entire 
economy. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Yes,  it  in- 
volves the  economy,  but  not  just  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  if  the  news 
Item  is  accurate  and  apparently  it  is. 
If  so.  this  investigation  covers  many 
aspects  of  our  economy.  Now  it  would 
be  my  advice  to  the  foundations  to 
whom  Congressman  Patman  has  written 
for  detailed  facts  to  reply  courteously 
and  suggest  that  the  subject  of  his  in- 
vestigation, though  a  proper  one  for  the 
Congress,  seems  to  be  of  a  type  a  con- 
gressional committee  rather  than  an  in- 
dividual Congressman  should  be  em- 
barking upon.  I  am  certain  they  will 
receive  a  courteous  and  understanding 
reply  back  from  the  gentleman,  and  that 
will  end  the  matter.  I  also  feel  certain 
that  the  press  will  be  equally  under- 
standing in  reporting  such  refusals  in 
the  interest  of  fairness  and  orderly  con- 
gressional investigatory  procedures 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missoui-i.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Many  replies  have 
been  received,  and  I  do  not  remember 
a  single  foundation  refusing.  They 
have  all  been  very  nice.  My  letter  does 
not  contain  any  threats.  It  does  not 
threaten,  but  merely  asks  for  informa- 
tion that  the  foundations  have  to  file 
anyway.  There  is  no  trouble  about  this. 
They  have  the  information.  These  are 
public  funds.  Why  should  anybody  ob- 
ject to  the  expenditures  of  public  funds 
being  made  public? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  They  do 
not. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Why  should  anyone 
object  to  that? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  All  right. 
I  will  tell  you.  I  told  you  the  answer 
quite  clearly  in  my  preliminary  speech. 
It  costs  them  money.  They  have  to 
spend  a  lot  of  effort  on  it,  and  I  wish 
the  gentleman  would  wait  and  let  me 
finish.  If  this  were  a  congressional 
committee  investigation  which  was  going 
to  be  carried  out  following  the  rules  of 
the  House  which  are  fair  and  the  rules 
of  the  committee,  then,  of  course,  that 
is  one  thing. 

Probably  they  would  be  willing  to 
spend  the  money.  One  of  them  says 
it  costs  as  much  as  $10,000  to  gather  this 
information.  I  think  it  is  unfair  for  an 
individual  Congressman  to  ask  these 
foundations  and  put  them,  to  that  em- 
barrassment. Just  as  the  Congressman 
said,  "Why  should  they  be  afraid?"  They 
are  not  afraid,  but  they  want  to  be  cer- 
tain that  this  is  a  properly  conducted 
investigation,  if  it  is  going  to  be  one, 
and  a  proper  investigation  in  this  area, 
I  submit,  is  one  by  a  congressonal  com- 
mittee, not  by  an  Individual  Congress- 
man, particularly  a  Congressman  who, 
being  chairman  of  three  committees 
here,  or  two  committees,  could  refer  it 
very  easily  to  those  committees  and  ask 
that  those  committees  go  into  it,  which- 
ever one  he  chose.  But,  he  has  not 
chosen  that  course. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No  foundation  has 
protested  to  me  that  it  would  cost  $10,- 
000.  And  this  inquiry  has  not  reached 
the  investigation  stage. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  What  do 
you  call  that  letter? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  they  refuse  to  give 
the  information,  why,  then,  it  may  reach 
the  stage  of  investigation.  Then  a  com- 
mittee will  take  it  up  at  my  request,  I 
hope,  and.  if  necessary,  get  the  informa- 
tion that  is  desired.  But  I  can  foresee  no 
reason  why  any  foundation  would  refuse 
to  answer  my  inquiry. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  case 
has  been  made  and  anybody  can  read 
it  and  evaluate  it. 


TAX-EXEMPT  FOUNDATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
high  regard  and  great  respect  for  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri.     It  happens 


that  I  serve  on  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee with  him.  He  has  been  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Hou.se- 
Senate  committee  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  I  am  greatly  surprised  that 
he  would  make  statements  and  ask 
questions  that  amount  to  a  charge 
against  me,  without  even  claimuiH  that 
he  has  any  source  material,  any  facts, 
and  without  even  claiming  tiiat  anyone 
has  ever  told  him  somethuig  or  that  he 
has  read  something  in  a  newspaper,  or 
that  he  has  any  knowledge  of  the  matter 
whatsoever.  He  just  wants  to  bo  on  a 
fishing  expedition  to  try  to  find  .'some- 
thing. Well,  he  will  not  find  anything. 
Do  you  know  why?  Because  I  am  work- 
ing in  the  public  interest,  on  my  own 
motion,  and  not  for  some  private  inter- 
est as  the  gentleman  seems  to  suggest. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  right  now.  What 
I  am  saying  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
gentleman's  constituents  in  Mi.ssouri  and 
in  the  gentleman's  interests.  I  am  not 
working  for  any  private  group.  No  pri- 
vate group  has  put  up  a  penny  and  will 
not  be  allowed  to  do  .so.  But.  the  very 
fact  that  the  gentleman  mentioned  that 
means  that  he  is  making  a  charge  that 
I  am.  He  is  making  a  charge  that  I  am. 
on  the  floor  of  this  House,  which  is  ab- 
solutely untrue,  and  in  all  fairnes.'^  to  a 
colleague,  he  should  withdraw  that  state- 
ment.   I  wonder  if  he  will  do  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  We  have 
been  over  this  in  my  original  statement. 
I  think  the  record  stands  that  no  charge 
was  made.  Questions  were  asked,  and 
the  questions  were  not  answered.  What- 
ever charge  might  lie  from  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  gentleman's  own  an- 
swers is  the  only  charge. 

Certainly  an  operation  like  this  does 
require  financing,  and  if  the  gentleman 
says  that  it  does  not.  out  of  thin  air  here, 
that  is  the  answer. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  given  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  the  correct  information,  and 
what  the  gentleman  suggests  happens  to 
be  untrue,  and  it  happens  to  be  of  great 
disservice  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
to  repeat  it.  Does  he  insist  on  keeping  it 
in  the  Record?  Does  he  want  to  keep 
something  in  the  Record  that  he  has  no 
foundation  for  whatsoever? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Yes,  the 
questions  should  remain  in  the  Record 
and  the  answers  that  were  made  should 
be  there. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man was  just  a  little  fairer  than  that.  I 
did  not  know  that  he  would  imply  some- 
thing against  a  colleague  here  that  there 
is  no  basis  for,  absolutely  no  justification 
for.  and  then  after  he  is  told  the  truth 
about  it  he  refuses  to  admit  that  he  is 
wrong.  He  is  going  really  beyond  what  I 
thought  he  would. 

The  truth  is  the  Small  Bu.sine.ss  Com- 
mittee as  well  as  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  have  a  lot  at  stake  in  these 
foundations.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  jurisdiction,  that  is  true ; 


but  for  a  numt>er  of  years  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  not  touched  this 
question  at  all.  And  may  I  invite  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
a  recent  contest  for  control  of  the  Al- 
leghany Corp.,  it  was  charged  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  country,  and  was 
well  known  by  the  people  in  financial 
circles,  that  each  side  in  the  contest  had 
private  foundations  which  were  out  buy- 
ing stock,  voting  stock,  in  an  effort  to 
gain  control  of  that  railroad  empire. 

So  that  implies  that  these  founda- 
tions are  used  sometimes  for  purposes 
other  than  charity  or  other  public  serv- 
ice; and  I  can  tell  you  other  instances. 

Why  should  the  gentleman  be  oppo.sed 
to  making  public  information  about  tax- 
exempt  institutions  that  can  do  such 
things  as  that? 

Does  the  gentleman  believe  that 
foundation.s  should  be  allowed  to  buy 
stock  with  foundation  money  and  use 
that  stock  to  vote  to  defeat  the  other 
side  that  is  also  purchasing  stock 
through  foundations  to  acquire  control? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  an 
answer  to  thaf 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.    CURTIS    of    Missouri.     The    an- 
swer is  quite  clear.     I  do  not  favor  it 
I  said  the  committ<?e  should  go  into  that 
area.     I  said  to  the  gentleman  I  would 
request  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN  I  am  only  doing  a 
study  in  a  preliminary  way.  It  would  be 
enlightening  to  know,  if  the  gentleman 
would  tell  me,  who  his  complainant  is, 
It  might  be  revealing.  The  gentleman 
might  be  pursuing  a  course  he  would 
not  pursue  if  he  knew  who  was  behind  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mis.sourl.  The  answer 
to  that  is.  There  have  been  many  com- 
plaints. My  concern  is  not  with  the  in- 
dividual; my  concern  is  with  the  com- 
mittee procedure.  My  concern  is  to  urge 
the  gentleman  to  reconsider  the  method 
in  which  he  is  going  about  this. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  that  Is  the  purpose. 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  advice  very 
much,  but  no  committee  procedure,  and 
no  committee  is  involved;  it  is  up  to  me. 
entirely,  as  to  the  course  I  follow.  As 
long  as  I  am  conducting  myself  within 
the  rules  of  the  House,  and  within  the 
laws  of  this  countiT.  the  gentleman  is 
being  presumptuous  in  insisting  I  adopt 
his  suggestions. 

This  study  is  being  made  solely  in  the 
public  interest.  You  know,  the  tax  bur- 
den has  become  quite  heavy,  and  if  these 
foundations  use  funds  as  it  is  alleged 
they  are  using  them— and  a  study  will 
probably  disclose  enough  information  to 
determine  whether  or  not  there  should 
be  an  all-out  investigation— and  then  if 
it  should  happen  to  be  in  corroboration 
of  the  charges  that  have  been  made,  it 
will  save  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
a  lot  of  money. 

I  happen  to  be  connected  with  the 
Small  Buslne.ss  Committee,  and  I  am 
very  proud  of  it.  Small  business  is  the 
biggest  business  of  this  country  in  the 
aggregate,  although  the  separate  imits 
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may  be  somewhat  weak.  TTaey  need 
somebody  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
speak  for  them. 

I  am  not  the  only  one.  The  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  claims  to  be  for  small 
business  and  offers  bills  now  and  then. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  understand,  how- 
ever, why  the  gentleman  should  go 
tlirough  this  strange  performance  to  try 
to  block  an  investigation  of  a  situation 
which  confers  a  great  advantage  on  the 
big  corporations  and  works  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  their  small  competitors. 

May  I  mvite  the  gentleman's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  we  have  gone  through 
somewhat  of  a  revolution  here  in  this 
country  in  the  last  few  years.  I  can 
remember  when  the  little  towns  had  fine 
little  businesses,  local  department  stores, 
hardware  stores,  restaurants,  banks,  and 
similar  places  of  business  Uiat  could  be 
operated  by  local  petiple.  There  were 
always  local  people  who  could  perform 
the  duties  and  run  the  busmesses  in  the 
retail  trade,  ui  banks,  and  such  as  Uiat. 
When  a  person  became  too  old  to  do  a 
full  day's  work,  there  was  always  some 
good  neighbor  in  business  who  would 
give  hun  a  useful  job,  or  he  could  go  into 
some  moneymakmg  opportunity  of  his 
own.  and  he  would  continue  to  take  care 
of  him.'^elf  and  his  family. 

But  look  at  the  situation  now.  You 
Will  find  these  big  concerns  have  gone 
into  all  the  local  towns  and  have  either 
tx)ught  out  these  local  concerns,  or 
.squeezed  them  out  through  abuses  of 
power. 

That  has  gone  on  in  this  country  until 
now  community  businesses  and  commu- 
nity living  in  America  is  drying  up  to  a 
large  extent.  The  spirit  of  the  commu- 
nity has  been  weakened,  and  in  some  in- 
stances absolutely  destroyed,  because 
the  moneymaking  opportunities  are  not 
in  the  local  communities  any  more.  To- 
day, when  a  man  who  is  over  40  or  45 
years  old  happens  to  lose  his  job,  he  can 
seldom  get  another  job.  There  are  too 
few  locally  owned  businesses  to  provide 
jobs.  The  big  corporations  control  most 
of  the  jobs,  and  they  have  policies 
against  hiring  a  man  who  is  over  40  or 
45. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  letters  the  gentle- 
man has  came  from  the  Hartford 
Foundation,  or  the  A.  k  P.  Tea  Co.  They 
have  stores  all  over  America,  and  they 
are  doing  a  business  of  $5  or  $6  billion  a 
year.  When  A.  &  P.  has  a  competitor 
across  the  street  tJiey  want  to  get  nd  of, 
they  discriminate  m  price,  perhaps  even 
sell  below  cost,  until  the  little  competitor 
is  driven  out  of  business:  he  has  to  quit, 
he  is  ruined,  or  he  is  in  bankruptcy. 
They  then  have  the  busine.ss  in  that 
community,  in  that  area,  and  they  put 
tlie  prices  up. 

I  am  not  making  idle  statements  such 
as  the  gentleman  made  a  while  ago.  I 
am  telling  you  that  the  court  records 
verify  and  corrobcrate  this.  After  they 
have  squeezed  out  the  local  merchant 
the  chaii^  will  sell  at  a  higher  price  and 
use  the  extra  prof  ts  they  make  there  to 
put  some  other  independent  out  of  busi- 
ness. That  has  gone  on  all  over 
America. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, if  he  denies  that  statement. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  No,  I  do  not 
deny  it  or  affirm  it.  All  I  am  asking  Is 
if  the  gentleman  has  made  his  findings 
why  does  he  not  make  a  report ''  "Why 
does  not  the  gentleman  have  a  commit- 
tee investigate  these  things  so  that  we 
can  firm  it  up  and  do  sometliii-ig  about 
it  instead  of  making  these  charges  with- 
out the  people  having  an  opportunity 
to  come  in  and  meet  them? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  My  inquiry  has  just 
begTin.  There  are  no  findings;  the  gen- 
tleman is  objecting  before  I  receive  the 
preliminary  information  I  have  asked 
for.  They  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard 

Mr.    CURTIS    of    Missotiri.     Not    the 

way  the  gentleman  has  gone  about  it. 

Mr.    PATMAN.     Big    people    such    as 

these  have  always  been  heard  w  lien  they 

wanted  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  gen- 
tleman knows  the  way  of  getting  into  an 
investigation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  yield  any 
more.  The  gentleman  is  just  harass- 
ing me. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  am  try- 
ing to  make  a  point. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  is  not 
denying  anything. 

Does  the  gentleman  know  about  ab- 
sentee owners?  Is  the  gentleman  in 
favor  of  absentee  ownership  in  prefer- 
ence to  local  ownership? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  gentle- 
man knows 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
not  answer  that,  either. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  will  an- 
swer it.    Of  course  I  am  not. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  You  mean  you  are  m 
favor  of  the  locally  owned  businesses? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Why.  of 
course. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Tlien  you  should  be 
working  right  down  my  alley. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  WiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Wait  a  minute. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.    The  gentle- 
man's   tactics    in    this    debate    are    not 
proper. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Let  me  comment  on 
what  the  gentleman  said. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi.ssouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  pentlcm,Tn  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ml.'^^uri  said  he  was  for  locally  owned 
businesses. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,   will   tlic   gentleman  yield?     If 

not 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  at  this  point. 
The  gentleman  says  he  is  for  locally 
owned  businesses.  That  is  exactly  why 
he  shoTild  be  for  this  study,  and  I  am 
going  to  solicit  his  aid  and  advice  and 
help  at  the  proper  time,  after  I  obtain 
the  information  he  objects  to  my  ob- 
taining. In  the  meantime,  if  he  has 
any  basic  information.  I  will  be  glad  to 
h.ive  it.  Let  me  tell  you  where  the 
gentloman  stands  on  local  business.  I 
have  not  heard  of  him  doing  anything 
in  that  direction.  I  have  a  bill  pending 
before  the  gentleman's  committee  which 
would  deny  these  big  concerns  the  right 


to  deduct  for  tax  purposes  the  money 
they  lose  in  destroymg  of  the  local  bus- 
inesses. I  have  never  gotten  a  hearing 
on  that  bill,  and  I  have  never  heard  of 
Uie  gentleman  being  for  it. 

Is  the  gentleman  for  that  bill? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  WiU  Uie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  yield  for  the  purpose 
of  his  answermg  that  question. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi&souri.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  knew  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  had  such  a  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  shows  you  are  not 
on  the  alert  for  the  small  businessman. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  beg  to 
disagree.  It  shows  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  not  interested  in  it  enough  to 
contact  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  support  of  his  bill 

Mr.  PATMAN  CerUinly  I  have.  I 
have  contacted  them.  I  have  written  let- 
ters, and  I  have  put  them  in  the  Con- 
gressional REcorj). 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Did  the 
gentleman  ever  contact  me? 

Mr  P.'^TMAN.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  had  been  on  the  alert  for  the 
small  businessman,  as  he  is  on  the  alert 
when  I  step  on  the  toes  of  a  big  man. 
he  would  have  known  about  it.  When 
I  step  on  the  toes  of  a  big  man,  the  gen- 
tleman is  on  the  alert  right  quick. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  answer 
my  question? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  you  pet  on  the  alert 
for  a  small  businessman,  we  can  get  to- 
gether and  do  some  good. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  find  out  if  the  gentleman 
intends  to  yield  to  me  so  I  can  carry 
on  a  colloquy.  If  he  does  not  yield.  I 
shall  desist. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  You  made  your 
speech.     You  had  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  an  an- 
swer? 

Mr,  PATMAN.  The  speaker  does  not 
have  thL«:  time:  I  have  the  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Will  the 
gentleman  yie.d'' 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  yield  right 
now.     Wait  until  I  finish  my  statement. 

Let  me  follow  through  on  this,  and 
I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  hard  to  under- 
stand why  the  gentleman  objects  to 
uncovering  information  which  could  be 
very  important  to  the  survival  of  small 
business. 

You  know  that  under  the  present  tax 
laws  the  national  chains  and  other  big 
companies  receive  a  triple  bounty  for 
destroying  the  independent  competitor. 
These  bounties  for  the  hides  of  the  small 
bu.sinessman  are  well  known,  and  what 
we  are  dealing  with  here,  in  these  foun- 
dations, could  very  well  be  the  fourth 
and  fifth  bounty. 

The  first  bounty  occurs  when  the  big 
corporation  takes  a  loss  to  drive  an  in- 
dependent competitor  out  of  business. 
A  national  chain,  for  example,  can  abuse 
its  power  in  any  nimiber  of  ways  to  drive 
out  the  little  man  across  the  street  from 
one  of  its  stores.  It  can  skate  around 
the  antitrust  laws  to  discriminate  in 
prices  at  that  one  store;  it  can  even  sell 
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below  cost  to  drive  the  little  man  out. 
If  the  chain  wants  to  take  a  $100,000 
13SS  at  that  one  store  in  the  process  of 
driving  the  little  man  out  of  business, 
It  does  not  really  lose  $100,000.  Uncle 
Sam  pays  half  of  the  loss,  because  the 
rorporation  can  deduct  it  from  taxes. 
But  the  little  man  cannot  make  any  re- 
coveries for  his  loss  out  of  taxes;  he  is 
out  of  business  and  does  not  have  any 
current  or  future  profits  from  which  to 
deduct  his  $100,000  loss.  That  is  bounty 
No.  1  for  destroying  the  small  man. 

Bounty  No.  2  is  paid  when  the  chain 
turns  around  and  buys  the  firm  of  the 
little  man  it  has  driven  out  of  business. 
It  acquires  the  privilege  of  using  that 
little  firm's  loss  as  a  tax  deduction  in  its 
own  business,  either  as  a  current  loss,  or 
as  a  carry-forward  provision.  In  other 
words,  the  loss  which  the  little  man  has 
.'suffered,  the  big  corporation  uses  for 
another  tax  deduction.  So  now  Uncle 
Sam  pays  the  other  half  of  that  $100,000 
loss  the  chain  took  in  order  to  drive  the 
little  man  out  of  busines.s.  That  is 
bounty  No.  2. 

Now  comes  bouiity  No.  3.  The  chain 
can  now  turn  around  and,  in  effect,  pay 
the  stockholders  a  dividend  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  capital  invested  in  the 
little  man's  firm,  only  the  chain  does 
not  call  this  a  dividend.  It  calls  it  a 
"return  of  capital"  to  the  stockholders, 
and  the  stockholders  do  not  have  to  pay 
individual  income  tax  on  this.  That  is 
bounty  No.  3. 

Now  we  come  to  these  foundations 
and  what  Is  quite  possibly  bounties  Nos. 
4  and  5.  Take  the  big  stockholders  in 
A.  &  P.,  for  example.  They  have  more 
wealth  than  they  know  what  to  do  with, 
but  they  avoid  paying  income  taxes  and 
in  their  estates  avoid  estate  taxes  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  they  give  some 
of  their  stock  in  A.  &  P.  over  to  the 
Hartford  Foundation.  That  is  a  tax 
avoidance  which  the  tax  laws  permit  on 
the  theory,  as  I  understand  it,  that  these 
foundations  are  in  the  public  interest, 
because  the  money  given  to  them  is 
going  to  be  used  only  for  charity  or  some 
other  public  service. 

The  foundation  now  receives  dividends 
on  the  stock  it  holds  and  pays  no  taxes 
on  these  dividends,  although  if  the  in- 
dividual stockholders  held  this  stock 
directly,  they  would  have  to  pay  individ- 
ual income  taxes  on  the  dividends.  So 
the  bounties  which  the  tax  laws  provide 
for  the  destruction  of  small  business 
now  flow  into  these  foundations,  tax 
free. 

Furthermore,  the  corporation  has  un- 
der its  control,  and  at  its  fingertips,  a 
vast  pool  of  funds  for  use  any  time  it 
needs  funds.  The  small  businessman 
m  contrast  has  a  very  difficult  time 
raising  any  amount  of  capital  or  obtain- 
ing even  a  halfway  adequate  amount 
of  credit.  The  big  corporations,  in  ef- 
fect, accumulate  a  large  pool  of  retained 
earnings,  in  these  private  founda- 
tions, which  funds  avoid  the  individual 
income  tax  which  would  apply  if  the 
dividends  were  paid  individually  to  the 
stockholders  and  also  avoid  the  section 
102  tax  which  would  apply  to  excessive 
retained  earnings,  if  the  dividends  were 
not  paid  out  to  the  stockholders. 


These  questions  about  possible  favor- 
itism in  the  tax  laws  to  the  big  corpora- 
tions which  operate  to  the  competitive 
disadvantage  of  the  smaller  independ- 
ent business  firms  interest  me  very 
much.  There  is  no  question  but  what 
somebody  who  is  interested  in  .seeing 
that  small  business  gets  an  even  break 
ought  to  look  into  this.  It  is  very  puz- 
zling that  the  gentleman  objects  so 
strenuously  to  my  asking  for  inforcfia- 
tion  on  this  subject. 

Who  is  the  Hartford  Foundation?  It 
is  the  Hartford  family  and  a.s.sociates. 
They  own  the  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co.  They 
own  a  large  part  of  the  stock  of  the 
A.  &  P.  Tea  Co.  For  the  gentleman's  in- 
formation the  foundation  and  the  few 
Hartfords  own  72  percent  of  the  A  4:  P. 
Tea  Co.  So.  when  they  give  stock  to 
this  foundation,  they  get  a  tax  exertip- 
tion  or  tax  deduction  for  giving  that  to 
the  Hartford  brothers'  foundation. 
They  get  a  tax  deduction.  They  not 
only  do  not  have  to  pay  taxes  on  it,  but 
they  can  get  a  benefit  from  it. 

Then  when  it  goes  to  the  Hartfbrd 
Foundation,  they  have  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  they  can  u.se  that 
backlog  of  credit  and  money  to  help  put 
out  of  business  any  independent  mer- 
chant in  America. 

I  know  the  gentleman  would  not  want 
that.  My  inquiries  for  information  are 
preliminary.  Perhaps  I  will  eventually 
ask  for  a  committee  investigation,  de- 
pending on  how  far  this  situation  g<)es. 
I  know  that  it  goes  not  to  only  one,  but 
to  a  number  of  chains.  It  applies  to  the 
A.  &  P.  Tea  Co.;  it  applies  to  Kresge;:  it 
applies  to  Kress.  The  main  question  now 
is  whether  the  control  of  the  founda- 
tions and  the  terms  of  their  charters  are 
such  that  these  tax-exempt  institutions 
can  be  used  in  the  competition  with  t&x- 
paying  business  firms. 

There  is  a  difference  between  a  locally 
owned  store  and  a  store  that  is  owned 
by  Wall  Street.  Most  of  the  interstate 
chains  have  direct  Wall  Street  connec- 
tions and  are  owned  there.  When  the 
chain  gets  its  money  in  the  local  com- 
munity, the  net  profits  go  straight,  to 
New  York,  usually  the  same  night.  The 
net  profits  of  the  local  man  go  into  the 
local  bank  and  the  local  bank  uses  that 
money  to  help  other  enterprises  in  jthe 
local  community.  That  helps  eviery 
local  community. 

The  gentleman  would  not  deny  that 
that  is  better  than  having  it  fly  to  New 
York  every  night.  That  is  what  is  hap- 
pening in  America.  We  have,  pot  to  do 
something  to  stop  that  trend.  And  if 
we  make  a  study  of  these  foundations 
and  it  is  found  that  their  funds  can  be 
and  possibly  are  used  in  competition 
with  taxpaying  business  firms,  then  I 
will  ask  for  an  investigation  and  we  will 
have  it  by  a  congressional  committee. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  vote  for  it. 
I  believe  he  will  vote  for  it  becau.se  he 
could  not  afford  to  vote  against  it,  since 
he  says  he  is  in  favor  of  the  local  man 
in  preference  to  the  absentee  owner. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  if  he  wants  me  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding. 


Of  course,  lie  has  made  a  lot  of  charges 
that  are  perfectly  proper  if  he  wants  to 
make  them.  The  only  question  I  have 
raised  here  is.  if  he  beUeves  so  strongly 
this  way,  why  does  he  not  follow  the 
orderly  procedure  and  have  a  congres- 
sional committee  handle  it.  so  that  those 
who  might  disagree  with  him  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  present  their  side  of 
the  case.  That  is  the  fair  way  of  pro- 
ceeding. The  only  issue  I  have  raised 
is  one  of  correct  congressional  procedure 
I  think  the  gentleman  is  making  a  beau- 
tiful case  for  exactly  what  I  am  driving 
at.  the  danger  of  an  individual  Congress- 
man with  preconceived  notions,  without 
the  balance  that  we  derive  from  our 
other  colleagues  on  a  committee,  tem- 
pering their  remarks  and  insisting  on 
fairness  to  all  concerned — the  gentle- 
man has  made  a  beautiful  case  for  the 
dangers  of  single  or  individual  investi- 
gations 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  is  a  survey  that 
I  am  doing  myself.  If  it  suggests  a  com- 
mittee investigation  should  be  made,  and 
if  we  decide  to  put  it  in  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  I  am  sure  I  will  have 
the  gentleman's  support  to  have  it  in 
that  committee.  But  first  I  want  to  make 
this  study  and  see  how  far  these  foiuida- 
tions  arc  going. 

The  taxpayers  of  America  really  may 
be  subsidizing  the  extermination  or  the 
destruction  of  the  independent  mer- 
chants in  this  country.  The  tax  laws 
offer  a  triple  bounty,  as  I  said,  a  triple 
bounty  for  big  companies  to  destroy  in- 
dependent merchants,  like  a  bounty 
against  a  wolf  or  a  wildcat.  That  ought 
to  be  stopped. 

I  feel  we  should  get  America  back 
more  in  the  form  of  a  better  democracy 
We  do  not  want  to  do  anything  that 
would  cause  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  look 
with  favor  on  what  we  were  doing.  But 
I  want  to  tell  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, as  long  as  he  does  have  concen- 
trated wealth  and  monopolies  and  every- 
thing in  the  hands  of  a  few  people,  he 
is  helping,  unwittingly.  I  am  sure,  but 
nevertheless  he  is  helping  place  this 
country  in  an  environment,  an  atmos- 
phere, and  a  condition  where  it  will  be 
ripe  for  Mr  Khrushchev  and  the  Com- 
munists, Although  Mr.  Khrushchev  is 
not  a  guide  for  the  people  who  are  doing 
these  things,  these  people  are  doing  what 
Mr.  Khrushchev  would  like  to  have  done 
It  is  very  pleasing  to  him.  So  the  way  to 
keep  this  country  democratic  and  fight 
communism  is  to  have  the.se  millions  of 
small  shopkeepers,  independent  busi- 
nesses, independent  merchants  all  over 
America,  and  not  have  these  giant  mo- 
nopolies that  are  destroying  them  by 
unfair  methods. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  gen- 
tleman is  not  implying  that  is  the  way 
I  had  voted? 

Mr.  PATMAN  I  have  not  looked  up 
the  record.  If  the  gentleman  votes  like 
he  talks.  I  would  have  to  say  "Yes,"  but  I 
have  not  looked  up  his  record. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  afraid  that  in  the  light  of  that 
I  will  have  to  have  the  gentleman's 
words  taken  down. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  say  if  he  voted  like 
he   talked— I   have   not   had   the  votes 
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looked  up.  I  say  since  you  hare  asked 
me  about  something  I  do  not  know 
about,  I  will  just  Eay  that  I  do  not  know 

now. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  You  cer- 
tainly .should,  in  view  of  wrapping  the 
flag  around  your  shoulders. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  said  something  I 
was  not  sure  aboat.  because  I  am  not 
sure  of  the  gentleman's  record. 

Now.  let  him  be  as  fair  with  me  and 
withdraw  the  implications  and  insinuat- 
ing questions  he  has  made  against  me, 
without  any  accord  or  any  basis.  Since 
I  have  withdrawn  that  statement,  since 
I  have  not  looked  up  the  record,  let  him 
withdraw  his  unfair  statement  against 
me. 

Mr.  CURTIS  o:'  Mis.souri.  I  do  not 
admit  I  have  mide  an  unfair  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    You  imphed. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  asked  the 
pentlcman  some  pertinent  questions. 
The  gentleman  answered,  and  the  record 
is  there. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Wlien  I  told  you  there 
was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  your  sugges- 
tions, you  denied  making  a  charge,  that 
is  true,  and  I  con-ected  you  Then  you 
still  do  not  correct  the  record. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Tlic  record 
is  there  I  made  no  such  statement.  I 
asked  the  gcntler.ian  a  question.  The 
gentleman  has  a  iswered  the  question. 
The  record  is  the-e  for  anyone  to  read. 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  am  goin?  to  put  some 
questions  In  the  Record  tonight,  and 
I  hope  the  gentleman  looks  at  it,  and  I 
liope  he  gives  me  candid  answers  to  all 
of  them.  I  hope  he  gives  me  answers 
that  are  ti-ue  and  that  he  will  back  up. 

I  think  that  I  Cf.n  say  that  the  gentle- 
man ha.s  said  all  the  time  that  he  is 
for  small  busine.sf;,  but  I  have  not  seen 
any  evidence  of  it  I  think  I  can  truth- 
fully say  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Well,  I  au- 
thored the  Curtis-Ikard  bill.  I  happen 
to  be  a  coauthor  o*  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Let  me  take  the  case 
of  big  chains  destroying  local  ones,  the 
local  merchants  in  yo  town  and  mine. 
I  have  never  known  le  gentleman  to 
take  a  stand  on  thai  Am  I  wrong  on 
that? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Yes.  the 
gentleman  is  wronp. 

Mr   PATMAN.    What  has  he  done? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi.ssouri.  I  will  tell 
you  one  thing  I  did.  I  backed  to  the  hilt 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Bicks  on  his 
antitrust  work  and  I  have  been  one  of 
the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the  anti- 
tru.'^t  laws,  and  the  gentleman  should 
know  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  glad  to  know 
that,  and  I  expect  the  gentleman's  help 
in  thi.<?  campaign  to  restore  community 
life  in  America  to  the  place  it  should  be, 
with  Irvcal  businesses  and  local  owner- 
ship, operated  by  local  people,  as  distin- 
guished from  absentee -o^^Tied  businesses 
owned  by  absentee  owners  where  the 
profits  go  out  of  town  every  night.  That 
iH  disastrous  to  our  economy  and  is  de- 
structive to  our  country. 

The  gentleman  is  suggesting  some  new 
principles,  and  some  quite  strange  prin- 
ciples, for  limiting  the  freedom  of  an  in- 


diTidual  Member  of  Congress  to  ask  for 
miarmatlon. 

First,  his  argument  seems  to  be  that 
an  individual  Member  should  not  seek 
information  at  all,  but  that  only  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  can  properly  seek 
information.  More  thsui  that,  the  gen- 
tleman seem^  to  suggest  that  when  an 
individual  Member  does  seek  informa- 
tion, he  is  properly  suspect  of  improper 
uses  of  ftmds  and  becomes  a  proper  tar- 
get for  insinuation  and  innuendo  by  a 
colleague  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  he  has  recently  gone  through  a 
large-scale  exercise,  though  a  rather  un- 
interesting exercise,  of  getting  informa- 
tion from  some  40  or  so  economists.  It 
did  not  occur  to  me  to  challenge  his  right 
as  an  mdividual  Member  of  Congress  to 
seek  and  obtain  information  from  these 
40  or  so  economists. 

However,  sinci-  the  gentleman  seems 
to  think  he  has  a  right  to  demand  to 
know  about  the  financing  of  my  ques- 
tionnaire to  the  foundations,  and  I  have 
fully  answered  his  question  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  will  now  adopt  the  standard  he 
imposes  on  me  and  ask  him.  in  turn,  to 
state  in  the  record  the  source  and  nature 
of  his  financing  of  the  papers  he  ob- 
tained from  those  40  or  so  economists. 
Just  how  much  did  this  whole  project 
cost,  who  provided  the  funds,  how  much 
were  these  economists  each  paid,  and 
what  was  the  real  source  of  the  funds 
used  to  finance  this  project? 

1  will  also  ask  tlie  gentlemen  to  state 
whether  or  not  any  tax-exempt  founda- 
tion provided  any  funds,  or  met  any  of 
the  costs,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  this 
project  involving  the  40  or  so  economists 
and,  if  so.  what  are  the  names  of  these 
foundations  and  how  much  of  the  cost 
did  each  meet' 

I  will  not  demand  that  the  gentleman 
Rive  an  off-the-cull  answer  to  these 
questions,  he  may  take  his  time  to  think 
the  matter  over  and  to  make  .some  in- 
quiries concerning  the  use  of  foundation 
funds  where  he  may  need  to  make  in- 
quiries. But  I  hope  he  will  put  his 
unswtrs  in  the  Record,  within  the  next 
few  days,  before  the  Congress  ad.'ourns. 

Since  the  gentleman  from  Mis.souri 
has  cither  ignored  or  distorted  parts  of 
my  speech  of  August  7.  I  feel  I  sliould 
place  excerpts  from  it  into  the  Record. 
Hence,  much  of  the  following  is  from 
said  speech. 

The  pentlcman  from  Missouri  is  say- 
ing that  I.  as  a  Member  of  this  US  Con- 
gress, do  not  have  the  right  to  gather 
information  in  order  to  fulfill  my 
re.-ponsibilities'' 

In  my  statement  of  Au.eust  7,  I  pointed 
out  that  the  mail  I  have  received  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  press 
stories  and  editorials,  indicate  a  growing 
public  concern  over  the  lack  of  adequate 
regulation  of  privately  controlled,  tax- 
exempt  foundations.  Some  question  the 
economic  consequences  of  vast  fortunes 
being  held  in  unregulated  foundations: 
others  express  fear  of  possible  control  of 
businesses  by  foundations  through  ac- 
quisiticm  of  large  amoimts  of  stock. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  form  fair  judg- 
ments, I  am  gathering  information  pre- 
liminary to  having  any  committee  dis- 


cussions. The  data  I  am  gathering  is 
public  information,  some  of  it  published 
in  the  annual  reports  of  certain  founda- 
tions. 

Briefly  stated,  I  am  concerned,  in  part. 
with  first,  foundation-controlled  busi- 
nesses competing  with  small  business- 
men; second,  the  economic  effect  of  great 
amounts  of  wealth  accumulating  m  pri- 
vately controlled,  tax-exempt  founda- 
tions: and.  third,  the  foundations'  power 
to  interlock  and  knit  together,  through 
investments,  a  network  of  commercial 
alliances,  which  assures  harmonious  ac- 
tion whenever  they  have  a  common  m- 
terest. 

FOUNDATION -CONTROI  LED    EVSlNESSES   HUKT 
6 MALI,  BUSINESS 

A  foundation's  income  from  stock- 
holdings is  tax  exempt.  At  the  same 
time,  the  busines.ses  under  th<'ir  control 
are  corrpt-ting  with  taxpaying  business- 
men.    P\)r  example: 

First.  The  John  A.  Hartford  Founda- 
tion of  New  York  City  is  the  largest  sin- 
gle .stockholder  in  the  Great  Atlantic  h 
Pacific  Tea  Co.  Mr.  Ralph  Burger, 
president  of  the  A.  &  P..  heads  its  board 
of  trustees  According  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  July  10,  "There  is  no 
question  that  the  foundation  trustees 
liave  had  a  strong  voice  in  the  opera- 
tion of  A  k  P  down  through  the  years." 

The  Hartford  Foundation  holds  7.- 
799.822  shares— 33  96  percent — of  A.  &  P. 
Thus,  the  foundation's  tax-exempt  in- 
come from  its  A.  &  P.  stock  was 
n  the  neighborhood  of  $7,500,000  in 
1960.  and  over  S8  million  in  1959. 

Various  members  of  the  Hartford 
family  own  a  total  of  8.297.041  shares — 
38.35  percent — of  A,  &  P.  so  the  founda- 
tion and  the  Hartford  family  have  the 
company  well  locked  up. 

Second.  The  Samuel  H.  Kress  Foun- 
dation of  New  York  City  owns  905.064 
shares — 42  percent — of  S.  H.  Kress  & 
Co..  a  chainstore  operation  with  266 
stores  in  30  States.  Mr.  R.  H.  Kress. 
honorary  cha:rman  of  the  board  of  S.  H. 
Kiess  &  Co.,  is  president  of  the  founda- 
tion: he  owns  104.697  shares — 4.5  per- 
cent— of  the  (company,  and  is  trustee  for 
another  4.000  shares. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  July  10.  the  foundation  has  been  di- 
1  ectly  involved  with  the  management  of 
S  H  Kress  L  Co.  In  1958.  the  trustees 
of  the  foundation  placed  four  men  on 
the  company's  board  of  directors,  and 
soon  thereafter  the  tx)ard  received  the 
resignation  of  fear  Kress  executives,  in- 
cluding the  president." 

The  fotmdation's  tax-exempt  income 
from  its  S.  H.  Kress  &  Co  stock  totaled 
over  $497  000  m  1D60,  and  over  $1,990,- 
000  in  1959. 

Third.  Tlie  Kresge  Foundation  of  De- 
troit holds  1.900,000  shares — 34.4  per- 
cent— of  S.  S.  Kresge  Co.  Mr  Stanley 
S  Kresge,  a  director  of  S.  S  Kresge  Co.. 
is  president  of  the  foundation;  he  owns 
75.000  share.<  of  the  company.  Mr.  S.  S. 
Kresge,  chairman  of  S.  S.  Kresge  Co  .  is 
treasurer  of  the  foundation;  he  holds  26.- 
300  shares  of  the  company. 

The  foundation's  tax-exempt  income 
from  its  S.  S.  Kresge  Co.  stock  totaled 
$3,040,000  in  1960  and  $3,040,000  in  1959. 
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BIOGIB  TAX  BURDEN  FOR  OTHERS 

Such  exemptions,  of  course,  create  a 
greater  tax  burden  for  the  rest  of  the 
American  people. 

The  unfairness  and  the  dangers  are 
self-evident: 

First.  There  is,  at  present,  no  limit  on 
the  number  of  tax-exempt  foundations. 

Second.  Foundations  are  established 
with  money  a  large  part  of  which  would 
otherwise  go  into  the  Federal  Treasury 
as  taxes. 

Third.  We  are  faced  with  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing number  of  foundations  being 
used  to  perpetuate  control  of  businesses 
by  families  or  small  groups  controlled  by 

them. 

This  poses  some  real  problems  for  our 
economy. 

In  Texas,  the  attorney  general  has 
recently  established  a  new  division  in 
his  department  to  "ride  herd"  on  the 
200  or  more  foundations  and  trusts  in 
the  State.  Attorney  Qeneral  Will  Wil- 
son explained  the  reasons  for  his  action 
as  follows: 

We  face  an  increasing  number  of  legal 
problems  as  to  whether  these  tax-exempt 
funds  are  being  used  as  a  vehicle  for  em- 
pire building.  Because  of  the  tax  exemp- 
tion granted  them  they  must  be  dedicated 
to  public  purposes,  and  they  are  public 
trusts,  administering  funds  of  which  the 
public  is  the  equitable  owner. 

FOUNDATIOJ*    CONTROL    BXTSINESSES 

As  for  the  investment  policies  of  the 
foundations,  Mr.  Andrews,  director  of 
the  Foundation  Library  Center,  New 
York,  observes,  in  his  1956  book,  that  the 
foundations'  sharp  swing  toward  com- 
mon stocks  raises  a  fresh  problem.  As 
foundations  increase  common  stock 
holdings,  which  involve  voting  rights, 
they  may  acquire  a  substantial  voice 
in  the  business,  personnel,  and  social 
policies  of  those  companies.  He  also 
points  out: 

In  Ontario  Province,  Canada,  the  1950 
Charitable  Gifts  Act  limits  to  10  percent  a 
charitable  trust's  holdings  in  any  business. 
In  the  absence  of  any  such  legislation  In 
the  United  States,  foundations  in  recent 
years  have  become  owners  of  substantial 
blocks  of  stock,  and  sometimes  effective  con- 
trol, in  many  businesses.  No  broad  survey 
has  yet  disclosed  how  this  new  responsibil- 
ity is  being  discharged. 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Andrews'  observations, 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  Annual  Re- 
port for  1959  lists  a  securities  schedule 
totaling  $584.456,318 — based  on  market 
quotations  of  December  31,  1959 — of 
which  $498,198,262  was  in  the  common 
stock  of  36  companies. 

In  1916.  the  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Industrial  Relations  estimated  that 
ihe  Rockefeller  and  Carnegie  Founda- 
tions together  had  funds  amounting  to 
at  least  $250  million  yielding  an  annual 
revenue  of  at  least  813,500,000 — final  re- 
port and  testimony  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations,  Senate  Document  413,  64th 
Congress,  1st  session,  1916.  By  way  of 
contrast,  despite  45  years  of  expendi- 
tures, the  Rockefeller  Foundation  had 
total  assets  of  over  $588  million,  as  of 
December  31,  1959— based  on  market 
quotations  of  the  same  date — and  in- 
come from  securities  of  $23,044,031  dur- 


ing 1959.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  of 
New  York  had  assets  of  $259  million,  as 
of  September  30,  1960 — based  on  m,ar- 
ket  quotations  of  the  same  date — and 
income  from  securities  of  $9,914,681  for 
the  year  ended  September  30,  1960. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
consider  that  full  disclosure  of  non- 
secret  Government  information  is  in  the 
public  interest?  Does  he  know  that  pub- 
lic information  regarding  tax-exempt 
foundations  was  made  difficult  to  ob- 
tain by  the  previous  administration? 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  that  this  administration 
has  amended  the  regulations  under  sec- 
tion 6104  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  in  order  to  permit  the  furnish- 
ing of  photographic  copies  of  certain 
tax-exempt  foundation  documents  to 
the  public.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my 
speech  of  August  7,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  informed  me  that  he  has 
instituted  reforms  within  the  Depart- 
ment which  substitute  light  for  the 
darkness  that  has  existed  since  Novem- 
ber 1958  in  the  highly  controversial  area 
of  tax-exempt  foundations. 

By  letter  to  me.  dated  August  3,  1961. 
the  Secretary  states  that  he  has  ordered 
the  amendment  of  regulations  under  sec- 
tion 6104  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  relating  to  publicity  of  informa- 
tion required  from  tax-exempt  founda- 
tions and  certain  tax-exempt  trusts,  in 
order  to  permit  the  furnishing  of  photo- 
graphic copies  of  certain  documents  to 
all  Members  of  Congress,  the  pre.ss  and 
the  public.  The  changes  in  Treasury 
Department  procedure  provide  as  |fol- 
lows : 

First.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
will  furnish  photographic  copies  of  pages 
3  and  4  of  the  annual  information  re- 
turns— form  990-A.  showing  income,  ex- 
penditures, balance  sheets,  and  so  forth 
including  supporting  documents,  of  tax- 
exempt  foundations  and  certain  trusts. 

Second.  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice will  furnL-^h  photographic  copies  of 
applications  for  tax  exemption — foitn 
1023 — including  supporting  documents, 
which  were  approved  subsequent  to  1947 
Applications  approved  for  exemption 
prior  to  1948  were  destroyed  some  time 
ago  under  congressional  authority. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC    COPIES    NOW     AV.ML.ABLE 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  since  Novem- 
ber 1958,  photographic  copies  of  impor- 
tant information  regarding  tax  exempt 
foundations  and  certain  trusts  will  be 
furnished  to  the  public.  This  is  a  re- 
versal of  the  previous  administration's 
prohibition  on  photographic  copies  of 
public  information  in  the  files  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  regarding  tax 
exem.pt  foundations.  From  November  1, 
1958,  to  the  present  time,  the  Treasury 
Department  has  permuted  the  public  to 
manually  copy  the  material  which  was 
open  to  public  inspection,  but  it  would 
not  furni-sh  photographic  copies,  in  spite 
of  tlie  fact  that  such  prohibitions  are 
clearly  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1950.  Of  course,  the 
previous  administration's  requirement 
that  copying  of  such  material  could  only 
be  done  manually  limited  its  usefulness 
and  curtailed  inspection  by  the  public. 


Many  of  us  will  recall  that  the  hear- 
ings and  reports  on  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1950  clearly  indicate  the  desire  of  Con- 
gress to  prevent  certain  abuses,  includ- 
ing secrecy,  which  existed  prior  to  1950 
among  certain  tax  exempt  organizations. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1950  which 
suggests  the  prohibition  of  photographic 
copies  of  information  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  regarding  tax  exempt 
foundations.  On  the  contrary,  the  his- 
tory of  the  act.  as  set  forth  below,  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  the  intent  of  Congress. 

First.  The  conferees  agreed  that  cer- 
tain tax  exempt  organizations  "shall  fur- 
nish annually  information  respecting 
income,  expenses,  di.sbursements,  ac- 
cumulations, and  a  balance  sheet,  which 
information  is  to  be  made  available  to 
the  public" — House  Report  3124.  page  37, 
Bl.st  Congress,  2d  session,  1950. 

Second.  Public  Law  814.  81st  Congress. 
2d  session,  provides  as  follows: 

(c)  Information  Available  to  the  Public — 
The  information  required  to  be  furnished  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b).  together  with  the 
names  and  addresses  of  such  organizations 
and  trusts,  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
public  at  such  times  and  In  such  places  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  (64  Stat.  L., 
pt.  1.  p.  960.  sec.  341  creating  sec.  153(C)  of 
the  Revenue  Code  of  19391. 

STOPPED    IN     19  58 

Instead  of  following  the  congressional 
intent  to  make  readily  available  the  in- 
formation, which,  by  law.  had  to  be  filed 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  it  was 
made  difficult  to  obtain.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  rule  of  procedure, 
which  prohibited  photographic  copying 
of  such  material,  was  urged  upon  the 
Treasury  Department  by  Under  Secre- 
tary Fred  C.  Scribner.  Jr.,  and  was 
prescribed  by  Treasury  Decision  6331, 
approved  on  October  30,  1958.  Prior 
thereto  photographic  copying  was  per- 
mitted, and  the  1958  prohibition  was, 
without  question,  a  sheer  distortion  of 
congressional  intent,  and  utterly  inde- 
fensible: it  only  served  lo  kec-p  the  public 
in  the  dark,  and  to  promote  secrecy  in 
Government. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  ac- 
quainted with  the  tremendous  growth 
in  the  number  and  sizt^  of  foundations "* 
As  stated  in  my  speech  of  August  7.  the 
Treasury  Department  has  furnished  me 
with  statistical  data  showing  the  tre- 
mendotis  growth  in  the  number  of  foun- 
dations since  1952  Such  data  has  not 
been  made  available  during  the  past  8 
years.  Indeed,  in  past  years,  congres- 
sional committees  have  complained  of 
the  dearth  of  accurate  information 
regarding  tax-exempt  foundations,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  the  greatest  amount  of  infor- 
mation on  tlie  subject.  In  1954,  the 
report  of  the  Reece  committee  stated 
that  "no  comprehensive  statistics  are 
available."  The  same  committee  esti- 
mated that  there  were  between  6,000  and 
7,000  fotmdations  at  that  time.  Hence, 
the  tabulation,  as  set  forth  below,  which 
was  prepared  for  me  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  constitutes  figures  never 
before  disclosed  to  the  Congress.  It 
indicates  the  number  of  annual  infor- 
mation returns — form  990-A — which  the 
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Internal  Revenue  Service  has  received 
from  tax-exempt  foundations  and  cer- 
tain trusts  during  each  year  beginning 
vith  1952.  This  tabulation  excludes  the 
following  types  of  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions, among  others,  since  they  are  not 
required  to  file  form  990-A:  First,  re- 
ligious organizations:  second,  educa- 
tional organizations  of  a  certain  type; 
and.  third,  charitable  organizations,  or 
those  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
children  or  animals,  which  are  supported 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  Federal  or  State 
governmental  units,  or  primarily  by  con- 
tributions from  the  general  public.  The 
figures  show  that  the  number  of  tax- 
exempt  foundations  totaled  12.295  at 
the  end  of  1952,  and  rose  to  the  stagger- 
ing figure  of  45,124  at  the  close  of  1960, 
an  increase  of  367  percent. 

Number  of  returns  (form  990  A)  rpccwrd  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service 

Period: 

1952 12    295 

1953... 21.  598 

1954 24,839 

1955 28,859 

1956.. 30,  021 

1957_. 33,  373 

1958 39,  264 

1959 41,444 

1960 45.  124 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  the  prompt  and  vigor- 
ous steps  he  has  taken  to  improve  the 
flow  of  Government  information  on  tax- 
exempt  fotmdations.  Such  reforms  in- 
dicate a  full  and  faithful  adherence  to 
President  Kennedy's  desire  to  give  the 
American  people  all  po.ssible  informa- 
tion. 

The  'Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  10. 
1961  carried  a  front-page  story  entitled 
"Chanty  and  Business."  The  article 
points  up  the  fact  that  many  tax-exempt 
fotmdations  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
business  operations  of  the  directors  or 
trustees  who  control  them — that  is, 
they — the  foundations — have  major 
holdings  or  controlling  stock  in  such 
businesses. 

WAVE    or    COMPANY-SPONSORED    FOUNDATIONS 

In  the  Foundation  Directory  of  1960. 
Mr  F  Emerson  Andrews,  now  director 
of  the  Foundation  Library  Center,  ix)ints 
out  that  "a  wave  of  foundations  of  a  new 
tyi>e  has  crested  in  the  past  decade 
These  company-sponsored'  foundations 
are  tax  exempt,  nonprofit  legal  entities 
.separate  from  the  parent  company  but 
with  trustee  boards  consisting  w^holly  or 
principally  of  corporation  officers  and 
directors."  The  Foundation  Directory 
lists  1,333  company-sponsored  founda- 
tions. Five  of  them  have  assets  exceed- 
ing $20  million  each:  Ford  Motor  Co. 
Fund,  Dearborn,  Mich.,  year  ended 
December  31,  1958;  General  Electric 
Foundation,  Ossining,  N.Y.,  year  ended 
December  31,  1958;  Sears,  Roebuck 
F'oundation,  Chicago,  111.,  year  ended 
•April  30,  1959;  Standard  Oil  Foundation, 
Chicago.  111.,  year  ended  December  31, 
1958;  and  United  States  Steel  Founda- 
tion, New  York,  N.Y..  year  ended  Novem- 
ber 30.  1958. 

Neither  labor  nor  individual  stockhold- 
ers are  kindly  disposed  toward  company- 
•sponsored  foundations.     Labor  says  that 


a  company's  extra  surplus  should  be  paid 
out  in  increased  wages,  and  the  individ- 
ual stockholder  feels  that  any  extra  sur- 
plus should  go  to  him  in  the  form  of 
dividends. 

rSiNC    PTTBLlC'S    MONTT 

The  company-siwnsored  foundations, 
like  all  others,  are  using  the  public's 
money  without  Government  supervision. 
It  Is  the  public's  money  becau.se  founda- 
tions are  recipients  of  certain  Federal 
tax  exemptions : 

First.  The  foundation  pays  no  Federal 
income  tax 

Second.  The  donor  neither  pays  gift 
tax  nor  estate  tax  on  contributions  to  the 
foundation. 

Third.  For  income  tax  purposes,  an 
individual  donor  is  granted  a  deduction 
up  to  20  percent  of  his  net  income;  a 
corporate  donor  is  allowed  to  deduct  up 
to  5  percent. 

Fourth  The  donor"s  contributions 
constitute  capital  to  the  foundation,  not 
income,  and  thus  need  not  be  distributed. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
know  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  infor- 
mation available  on  foundations'* 

NO     COMPREHENSIVZ     DATA 

The  public  need  for  comprehensive, 
basic  information  on  foundations  has 
not  been  ."satisfied  by  private  surveys  of 
the  foundation  field.  Undoubtedly. 
Treasury  Department  obstructionist  tac- 
tics during  the  past  several  years  have 
contributed,  in  a  very  sub.stantial  degree, 
to  the  scarcity  of  comprehensive  pub- 
lished data  on  tax-exempt  foundations. 
Most  of  the  surveys  published  are  writ- 
ten by  foundation  administrators  or  per- 
.sons  clo.'^ely  connected  with  foundations. 

The  Foundation  Library  Center,  in- 
corporated in  1956.  as  an  educational 
institution  under  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Repents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  has  been  described  as  the 
fact-finding,  .statistical  organization  on 
foundations.  According  to  the  Founda- 
tion Directorv-  of  1960.  'It  is  an  inde- 
pendent agency  under  its  own  board  of 
trustees,  men  knowledgeable  about  foun- 
dations but  representing  the  public  in- 
terest. "With  an  initial  grant  from  the 
Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  York  it  is  charged 
with  the  tasks  of  gathering  compre- 
hensive information  about  foundations, 
stimulating  adequate  reporting  where 
such  does  not  exist,  and  making  its  col- 
lections freely  and  generally  available." 
Yet.  recently,  the  center  wrote  me  that 
It  was  unable  to  furnish  me  with;  first, 
a  study  or  analysis  of  investment  port- 
folios of  foundations — that  is,  an  an- 
alysis of  their  investments  in  common 
stocks,  preferred  stocks,  et  cetera,  and 
second,  nairves  and  addresses  of  founda- 
tions which  are  the  largest  single  stock- 
holders or  major  stockholders  in  a  com- 
mercial enterprise. 

The  public  need  for  information  hsis 
been  only  partially  satisfied  by  the 
Fomidation  Directory  of  1960.  This 
directory,  prepared  by  the  Foundation 
Library  Center  and  published  by  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  with  grants 
from  the  Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  York, 
and  the  Ford  Foundation,  lists  5.202 
foundations.  For  the  most  part,  the 
figures  shown  are  for  a  calendar  or  fiscal 


year  1956.  1957.  or  1958;  only  8  percent 
are  for  1959. 

The  Foundation  Directory  of  1960  dis- 
closes expenditures  amountmg  to  $686 
million  for  5,143  of  the  total  of  5.202 
foundations  listed,  but  it  omits  income 
figures.  The  directory  contains  no  in- 
come figures  despite  the  fact  that  It  was 
compiled  from,  first,  records  \n  the 
Foundation  Library  Centers  extensive 
flies,  second,  detailed  questionnaires 
'  which  included  a  request  for  income 
datai  sent  to  5.000  foundations,  third, 
public  records  of  the  district  offices  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and 
fourth,  news  reports.  However,  an  in- 
come tabulation  is  shown  in  the  book, 
"'Philanthropic  Foundations. '"  by  Mr.  F. 
Emerson  Andrews,  director  of  the  Foun- 
dation Library  Center,  and  published  bj' 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  1956. 
Income,  for  the  purposes  of  the  tabula- 
tion, is  defined  as  income  from  invest- 
ments. Profit  or  loss  from  security 
transactions,  or  income  in  the  form  of 
new  gifts,  is  not  included.  In  his  1956 
volume.  Ml".  Andrews  says  that  income 
from  assets  for  77  larger  foundations 
totaled  $165,996,000  in  1953.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  Revenue  Act  of  1950  denies 
tax  exemption  to  an  organization  that 
engages  in  an  unreasonable  accumula- 
tion of  income,  the  expenditures  of  a 
number  of  them  in  1953,  were  consider- 
ably less  than  their  income.  Some  such 
examples  are  listed  below; 


Income 

Expendi- 

from 

tures, 

asseits. 

106!) 

19S3 

("urm'Kic  Corp.  of  New  York, 

New  York  Citv 

$7,572,000 

$4.  SoT.OUO 

'tiina  .Modical  Hoard  of  New 

^  ork.  New  York  City 

1.116,000 

2»2,  (IU() 

Diinforth      Foundation,     St. 

Louis _ 

1,069.000 

148,  OU) 

I  >iik('      Endowment,      New 

York  City   . 

6,800,000 

."i,  M'.  nto 

n^tford   (Jotrn  A.)   Founda- 

tion, New  York  City _ 

1.706,000 

377.  (UK) 

Nti-llon        (Richard        King) 

Foundalion.  Pitlsburph 

77*.  000 

537.  (OU 

Nohle       (Samuel       Roberts) 

Foundation,  .^rdmorc.  okla. 

1.024.000 

.134.  •««) 

Olin  Foundation.  .New  York 

Citv 

2, 129.  000 

i.n^.nio 

Hi'vnolds  (Z.  Smithi  Founda- 

iition.  W  Inston-Salem,  N.C. 

1,103,000 

453.01111 

HfK'keffllor  Foundation,  New 

York  Citv-- 

17.  S86. 000 

M.  .'.23.<nill 

\\  (KKlrulI  (Emilv  and  Kmest) 

Kmindation,  Atlanta,  Ga 

1.106,000 

007,  0t«) 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  saying 
that  tax-exempt  fotmdations  should  be 
privileged  entities  with  no  Federal  su- 
pei-vision  while  the  Nations  taxpayers 
carry  an  ever-increasing  burdei.  of  tax- 
ation? 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
subscribe  to  the  novel  economic  concept 
of  control  of  property  without  owner- 
ship? 

Such  is  the  case  when  a  donor  rives 
his  stock  in  a  corporation  to  a  founda- 
tion which  he,  in  turn,  controls. 

Some  people  have  attacked  privately 
controlled  foundations  as  sources  of 
family  control  of  tax-exempt  wealth. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  be- 
lieve that  tax-exempt  foundations 
should  be  allowed  to  accumulate  funds 
in  perpetuity? 
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Does  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  be- 
lieve that  tax-exempt  foundations  owe  a 
full  and  com^plete  rei>orting  of  their  ac- 
tivities to  the  pubUc? 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  be- 
lieve that  there  should  be  a  definite 
limitation  on  the  amovmt  of  stock  which 
a  tax-exempt  foundation  should  be  per- 
mitted to  hold  in  any  single  company? 
If  so.  how  much  of  a  limitation? 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  be- 
lieve that  there  should  be  a  limitation, 
by  law,  on  accumulation  of  income  in 
tax-exempt  foundations? 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  many  of  the 
foundations  I  queried  are  submitting  the 
information  requested.  They  apparent- 
ly do  not  share  Mr.  Curtis'  apprehen- 
sions. 

Mr.  Curtis  also  makes  the  statement 
that  one  foundation  claims  that  fur- 
nishing such  information  will  cost  $10,- 
000.  Considering  the  fact  that  much  of 
what  I  have  requested  has  already  ap- 
peared in  printed  form — that  is  annual 
reports — or  in  documents  submitted  to 
governmental  agencies  by  the  founda- 
tions, I  wish  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Curtis 
divulge  the  name  of  the  "$10,000"  foun- 
dation. Perhaps,  I  can  show  the  foun- 
dation how  to  furnish  the  data  at  rela- 
tively small  cost,  although  I  wonder  why, 
if  there  is  any  such  foundation,  it  was 
not  suggested  to  me  that  it  will  incur 
such  a  cost. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  i-emarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night, September  9,  to  file  a  report  to 
accompany  the  bill,  H.R.  8847. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Albert^.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FILING  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  have  until  mid- 
night tomorrow  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill,  H.R.  8302,  the  military 
construction  appropriation  bill  and  that 
such  report  may  be  printed  in  the 
CoNGRESsiON.AL  RECORD  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  House  may  not  be  in 
session. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.    PATMAN.     Mr.    Speaker,^  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


on  Agriculture  may  have  imtil  mid- 
night Saturday  to  file  sundry  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temix>re.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE   ON  THE   DISTRICT   OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  McMillan],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  may  have  until  mid- 
night Saturday  to  file  sundry  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection.  ji 


SOCIAL-SECURITY-BASED  MEDICAL 
INSURANCE  FOR  OUR  SENIOR  CIT- 
IZENS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  IMrs.  Green)  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, some  organizations  of  physicians 
seek  to  give  the  impression  that  the  med- 
ical profession  is  monolithic  in  its  op- 
position to  the  President's  proposal  for 
social-security-based  medical  insurance 
for  our  senior  citizens.  For  reasons 
known  best  to  the  leadership  of  the 
AMA,  that  orgamzation  seems  deter- 
mined to  persuade  the  American  people 
that  the  medical  profession  is  inteiest- 
ed  solely  in  the  pocketbook  aspects  of 
the  healing  arts. 

All  of  us,  I  think,  know  physicianfi  who 
are  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
their  function  is  to  heal  the  sick,  and 
not  primarily  to  increase  the  average 
income  of  medical  practitioners.  The 
unselfish  family  doctors,  the  hard-work- 
ing and  brilliant  specialists,  the  dedi- 
cated medical  research  men — all  these 
are,  I  am  sure,  far  more  typical  of  the 
medical  profession  in  America  than  the 
political  propaganda  of  the  AMA  would 
indicate. 

One  such  physician  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  medical  men  of  my  own 
State  and  district.  Dr.  Morton  J.  Good- 
man. I  have  known  Dr.  Goodman  for 
many  years,  and,  while  we  are  not  al- 
ways in  agreement  on  all  issues,  he  has 
long  shared  with  me  a  firm  belief  that 
our  country  is  able  to  e.'^tablish  workable 
machinery  by  which  the  average  citizen 
can  insure  himself  as^ain.st  the  high  costs 
of  medical  and  hc-^pital  services  which 
will  pla!?ue  him  in  his  years  of  retire- 
ment. Dr.  Goodman  recently  discussed 
the  administration  proposal  before  the 
Portland,  Oreg.,  City  Club,  one  of  the 
most  respected  forums  in  the  "West. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  rcmariis,  I 
a.sk  that  the  following  nc\vspaE>er  ac- 
count of  that  speech,  appearing  in  Uie 


Portland  Oregonian  for  September  3,  be 
printed  at  this  point: 

Portland  Doctor  Latjds  Kxnnedt   Meoicase 
Puu« 

The  Bocla".  security  •ystem  is  the  only  way 
for  Americans  to  build  up  medical  protec- 
tion for  their  old  age.  Dr.  Morton  J.  Good- 
man told  the  City  Club  In  the  Benson  Hotel 
Friday  noon. 

He  was  speaking  In  favor  of  the  King- 
Anderson  bill,  now  pending  In  Congress, 
which  he  called   the  Kennedy  plan. 

"This  bill  Is  not  socialized  medicine,  nor 
will  it  lead  to  socialized  medicine,"  he  stated. 
"The  University  of  Oregon  Medical  School, 
to  which  our  Governor  is  rushed  each  time 
he's  111,  Is  socialized  medicine.  So  is  the 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  which  twice  saved  the 
life  of  our  last  President.  And  so  Is  the 
Armed  Forces  Medical  Corps  which  saved 
thousands  of  lives  during  the  last  war  " 

Medical  care  for  the  aged  can  be  ap- 
proached from  two  ways — Kennedy's  social 
security  plan  or  the  tax-supp<jrtod  charity 
plan  advocated  in  the  Kerr-MlUs  bill,  he  con- 
tinued. 

PATirNTS    ON    INCTIEASE 

"Thaiiks  to  medical  progress,  the  number 
of  aged  has  Increased  rapidly."  Dr  Goodman 
pointed  out.  "Over  half  of  these  people 
have  an  Income  of  less  than  $1,000  a  year. 
They  go  to  the  hospital  more  often,  they 
stay  longer,  and  their  Income  Is  much  less 
than  their  younger  neighbors.  No  one 
doubts  that  they  constitute  a  problem  The 
l.ssue  is  how  to  meet  it.  ' 

The  Kerr-MiUs  approach  is  designed  to 
help  older  persons  after  they  have  become 
dependent,  he  explained  Only  eight  States 
have  adopted  It  and  most  States  are  tix> 
poor  to  fill  out  their  welfare  programs,  let 
alone  take  on  the  Kerr-Mills  law. 

He  classified  Oregon  as  one  of  the  more 
fortunate  States  under  the  Kerr-MUls  plan. 
Here  the  patient  must  pay  the  first  $50  In 
doctor  bills.  In  Oklahoma,  only  two  visits 
to  the  doctor  are  allowed  a  month. 

TWO    PLAN.S  COMPARED 

"The  Kerr-Mills  bill  swats  the  flies  rather 
than  draining  the  sw;imp."  he  observed.  He 
termed  the  Kennedy  plan,  "a  modest,  con- 
servative approach  which  Is  flscally  sound. 
I  can't  understand  how  any  person  who  has 
really  read  this  bill  doesn't  favor  It."  The 
Kennedy  propwDsal  provides  for  3  months  In 
the  hospital  for  any  one  illness. 

The  cost  Is  low  because  so  many  people 
contrlbxite  to  It.  "It's  like  Are  Insurance. 
Many  contribute,  but  not  everyone's  house 
burns  down,"  he  said. 

He  estimated  the  cost  of  the  Kennedy 
plan  at  $lli  billion  a  year,  compso-lng  this 
to  the  $4  billion  a  year  Americans  spend  on 
deodorants  and  face  creams. 

"Under  the  Kennedy  plan,  medical  care 
becomes  a  right,  not  a  dole,"  said  Dr.  Go<xl- 
man.  "The  Kcrr-MlUs  funds  are  derived 
from  compulsory  taxes.  So  are  the  funds 
raised   under  the   social   security   approach." 

He  prefaced  his  remarks  by  saying.  "I 
realize  that  my  position  Is  somewhat  less 
than  popular  with  some  of  my  colleagues." 

Speaking  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, he  said,  'In  the  social -economic 
field,  their  record  has  been  somewhat  less 
than   distliigiilshed." 

Drrlng  the  question  period  he  was  asked 
whether  he  favored  social  security  for  doc- 
tors. "My  banker  has  social  security,  my 
dentist  has  social  security,  my  dog's  doctor 
has  social  security,  but  the  AMA  tells  me  that 
I  don't  want  It."  he  concluded. 

Dr.  Goodman  has  been  in  private  practice 
In  Portland  since  1934.  He  Is  past  president 
of  the  University  of  Oregon  Medical  School 
aUimnl  and  presently  serves  as  assistant 
clinical  professor  of  medicine  at  the  med- 
ical school. 
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ANATOMY  OF  THE  COLD  WAR 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hosmer)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the/e 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr  Speakci ,  Amer- 
ica's awakening  to  the  vital  challenge 
thrust  upon  us  by  the  international  Com- 
munist conspiracy  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  encouraging  events  of 
our  time.  But  merely  to  be  awakened 
to  the  danger  is  one  thing.  Handling 
it  intelligently  and  efTcctively  is  another 

This  requires  a  broad  general  under- 
standing of  who  we  are  up  against  and 
what  we  are  up  against.  It  requiies  the 
relinquishment  of  many  outdated  con- 
cepts no  longer  applicable  to  the  world 
situation  today.  It  demands  original, 
hard  thinking  to  replace  them  with  con- 
cepts that  are  realistic  m  relation  to 
facts  as  they  brutally  are.  not  as  we 
might  wishfully  think  them  to  be. 

For  instance,  we  must  accept  the  con- 
cept of  a  bipolar  world  in  which  the 
USSR,  and  the  United  States  represent 
the  poles.  No  longer  is  the  world  the 
'family  of  nations"  conceived  by  late 
19th  and  f^arly  20th  century  political 
thinking.  Nor  do  the  so-called  uncom- 
mitted nations  of  today  po.ssess  power 
of  sufficient  strength,  moral  or  physical, 
to  sway  these  poles 

We  must  regard  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy  which  opposes  us 
as  first,  the  force  described  by  Marx. 
EngeLs.  and  Lenin,  plu.s  second,  all  the 
considerable  human  and  physical  re- 
sources enslaved  behind  the  Ii'on  Cur- 
tain. The  two  are.  in  fact,  in  combina- 
tion. 

This  discussion  seeks  to  define  and 
analyze  only  some  of  the  background  in- 
volved, only  some  of  the  strategy  and 
tactics  applicable,  and  only  a  few  of  the 
cold  war  techniques  utilized  to  advance 
Communist  objectives.  Necessarily  only 
a  few.  because  altogether  they  are  as 
vast  as  the  problem  itself.  Hot  war  also 
is  di.scu.ssed.  Necessarily  becau.se  hot 
war  and  cold  war  are  interrelated  parts 
of  the  total  conflict  in  which  we  Hnd 
ourselves. 

COMMfNlSM'S     COAX.-      WORLD     DOMINATION 

The  resolve  of  Soviet  Communi-st  lead- 
ers to  extend  their  domination  world- 
wide— ■with  Moscow  as  the  seat  of  au- 
thority— has  remained  unshaken  for  over 
four  decades.  There  were  periods  when 
it  was  expedient  for  them  not  to  press 
this  determination  because  of  some  more 
urgent  problem,  as  in  World  War  II. 
But  once  they  have  dealt  with  a  crisis, 
the  Soviets  waste  no  time  in  renewing 
their  attack.  There  is  current  evidence 
of  a  desire  by  Chinese  Communists  to 
play  a  larger  role  in  directing  com- 
munism's expansion.  Their  leverage  is 
growing  as  witnessed  by  the  Communist 
bloc's  intense  ideological  struggle  over 
the  peaceful  coexistence  policy.  But, 
and  though  this  may  not  always  be  the 
case,  it  is  still  Moscow,  not  Peiping, 
against  which  the  West  principally  must 


calculate  it,s  dangers  and  ei-ect  its  mili- 
tary and  nonmilitary  defenses  to  thwart 
the  master  plan  to  install  a  Comniuni.-=t 
government  in  every  nation  on  earth, 
with  all  looking  to  Moscow  for  guidance. 

COMMTNIST    STR\TFCY       TOTAL     CONFLICT 

Toward  achieving  its  ends.  Communist 
do!,'ma  dictates  utilization  of  any  means 
winch  are  cxpnd;  r:!.  as  long  as" the  So- 
viet revolutionary  base  is  not  endan- 
Rcred.  Military  force  is  one  instrument 
for  carryuiK  out  this  policy,  and  the 
Communists  arc  inhibited  by  no  moral 
restrictions  from  u.-inp  it  to  pain  then- 
ends.  To  them,  the  important  factor  is 
that  inadmisciblc  risks  mu.st  not  be 
u:\dertakcn  To  do  so  would  constitute 
adventurism,  a  serious  deviation  from 
Cnmmuni.'^t  idrolorry. 

At  the  same  time,  if  withm  tb.e  limits 
of  the  risks  wiiich  Soviet  leaders  deemed 
wise  to  take,  an  opportunity  presented 
itself  to  strike  the  United  States  a  blow 
which  would  remove  it  as  the  cliief  ob- 
stacle to  the  Soviet  poal.  Soviet  leaders 
would  consider  it  a  sm  just  as  serious  as 
the  other  deviation  not  to  take  advan- 
tapp  of  the  opportunity. 

In  short.  Communist  doctime  places 
on  Communist  leaders  a  constant  re- 
sponsibility to  proceed  by  the  most  ex- 
peditious means  possible  and  these  may 
lanpe  from  dropping  pamphlets  to  drop- 
pinp  theimonuclear  bombs  The  decree 
of  violence  to  be  selected  is  that  which 
ran  gain  the  most  advantace  with  the 
least  proportionate  cost  under  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  existing  at  the 
time  of  decision. 

THE    SrrCTRT'M    of    confi  tct 

Tluibly  Communists  fight  toward  their 
•;oal  all  the  time  over  a  spectrum  of  con- 
flict which  can  span  the  full  scope  of 
human  activities— from  sports  competi- 
tion to  thermonuclear  war.  They  have 
no  set  time  schedule  for  bringing  this 
conflict  to  a  successful  conclusion.  The 
Com.munists  are  patient  willinp  to  accept 
temporary  setbacks  if  necessary.  They 
conceive  the  conflict  as  a  protracted  one 
and  their  patience  in  waging  it  is  based 
on  a  confidence  in  the  ultimate  victory 
promised  by  Marxist -Leninist  doctrines. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  spectrum  of  con- 
flict divides  itself  into  two  major  seg- 
ments according  to  degrees  of  violence: 
military  war  and  nonmilitary  war — hot 
war  and  cold  war.  In  turn,  each  seg- 
ment resolves  itself  into  sectors  based  on 
the  same  patterns  of  intensity. 

Cold  war  in  its  present  stylizea  spec- 
trum ranses  from  scientific  demonstra- 
tion.';, such  as  space  efforts,  propaganda, 
and  economic  competition,  to  military- 
iwliiical-humanitarian  foreign  aid,  to 
presence  of  forces,  as  in  East  Germany, 
to  threats  of  force,  such  as  Khrushchev's 
talk  of  lOO-megaton  nuclear  bombs,  to 
a.ssistance  to  engaged  allies,  as  was  given 
to  Red  China  in  the  Korean  war.  In  the 
same  style  hot  war  ranges  from  police 
action,  to  limited  war,  to  graduated  re- 
taliation to  unrestricted  war.  In  a  gray 
area  between  hot  war  and  cold  war  fall 
such  modern-day  instruments  of  aggres- 
sion as  rioting,  border  incidents,  and 
guerrilla  warfare. 

Fundamental  to  U.S.  sur\'ival  is,  first, 
recognizing  we  are  engaged  in  this  total. 


protracted  conflict:  and  second,  devel- 
oping an  irrevocable  determination  to 
win  it  But  that  is  only  the  beginning. 
We  must  organize  ourselves  to  fight  it 
as  a  major  enterprise,  on  a  scale  for  vic- 
tory, with  all  the  physical  and  moral 
resources  at  our  command.  We  must 
never  forf:et  that  the  weapons  emploved 
apainst  us  are  varied  and  limitless.  Sub- 
version, spying,  sabotage,  and  diplomatic 
perfidy  are  but  a  few  illustrations.  We 
cannot  concentrate  exclusively  on  de- 
fending aaainst  just  some  of  the  weapons 
of  Communist  attack,  leaving  the  ram- 
parts unguarded  elsewhere.  We  are 
faced  with  total  conflict  and  we  must 
ficht  that  conflict  in  all  its  totality — on 
all  the  cold  war  fronts  at  all  times,  on 
all  the  hot  war  fronts  if  ever  we  must. 
Moreover,  we  can  never  expect  victory 
if  we  fight  only  defensively  We  must 
tal:e  the  initiative,  bring  the  fight  to 
the  enemy's  own  home  base  m  cold  war 
.^ust  as  we  arc  prepared  to  do  in  hot  war. 
Do.ng  this  involves  risks  and  it  in- 
volves escalating  up  the  scale  of  violence 
whenever  required  The  risks  so  in- 
volved must  always  be  calculated  against 
the  risks  of  not  taking  action  of  suffi- 
cient intensity  to  achieve  our  purposes. 
Often  timidity  is  more  risky,  in  the  end. 
than  boldness  In  any  event,  our  enemy 
nni-^t  be  convinced  we  treasure  our  free- 
dom, our  way  of  life,  and  our  countr>- 
.'sufficiently  to  take  the  degree  of  action 
necessary  for  preserving  them.  Other- 
wise he  is  left  iree  to  achieve  his  ends 
via  the  piecemeal  surrender  route  of 
bluiT.  bluster,  and  blackmail. 

DETF-RKINC    HOT    WAE 

The  willin?rness  and  ability  to  fight  the 
hottest  kind  of  war.  if  survival  depends 
upon  it.  feeds  back  into  considerations 
regarding  the  taking  of  all  kinds  of 
actions  less  in  degree  of  violence.  This 
IS  because  the  hottest  kind  of  w-ar  is  the 
reference  point  from  which  decisions  are 
calculated  for  the  taking  of  all  lesser 
military  and  nonmilitary  actions  in  rela- 
tions between  nations. 

During  the  Lebanon  crisis  the  landing 
of  US.  Marines  and  presence  of  L'.S. 
Naval  Forces  evidenced  a  U.S.  determi- 
nation and  Willingness  to  fight,  if  neces- 
sary, to  keep  the  Communists  from  tak- 
ing over  this  part  of  the  world.  The 
Soviets,  in  face  of  this  clear  evidence  of 
intention  to  resist  piecemeal  surrender, 
backed  away.  Put  another  way,  they 
were  deterred  from  pursuing  the  course 
of  aggression  in  this  area  they  had  em- 
barked upon.  Had  we  not  taken  the  risk 
of  displaying  this  show  of  power,  they 
could  have  achieved  supremacy  in  the 
Mideast.  The  consequence  of  that  would 
be  to  put  us  in  a  situation  far  more  risky 
than  proceeding  as  we  did.  By  way  of 
contrast,  we  failed  to  provide  air  cover 
for  the  Cuban  invasion  in  the  spring  of 
1961  even  though  the  risk  involved  was 
small.  As  a  consequence.  Castro 
achieved  even  greater  power  over  Cuba 
and  the  resulting  situation  is  more  risky 
than  before. 

The  same  principles  apply  to  deter- 
ring Communist  leaders  from  attempting 
to  achieve  their  goals  by  starting  all- 
out  nuclear  war  and  attacking  the  United 
States,     Our    deterrent     system     must 
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plainly  be  capable  of  inflicting  unaccept- 
able damage  on  the  enemy.  If  he  be- 
haves we  will  use  it  for  that  purpose 
if  he  does  attack,  he  will  be  deterred 
from  doing  so. 

Like  a  parachute,  the  deterrent  system 
must  always  work  or  disaster  wiU  follow. 
Its  most  obvious  capability  must  be  to 
accept  whatever  damage  a  Soviet  first 
strike  may  inflict  and  still  retain  suffi- 
cient second  strike  capability  to  impose 
unacceptable  damage  on  the  Soviet 
homeland.  It  does  not  involve  a  capa- 
bility merely  to  strike  first.  Nor  does  it 
require  expenditures  for  a  capability  to 
strike  second  with  vastly  more  destruc- 
tion than  needed  to  deter. 

The  very  success  of  a  system  deterring 
all-out  nuclear  war  makes  more  likely 
the  resort  to  lesser  violence  in  the  form 
of  limited  war  and  intensified  cold  war. 
Thus  skeletonizing  limited  war  conven- 
tional land,  sea  and  air  capability  by 
overexpenditure  on  deterrence  cannot  be 
tolerated. 

Neither  can  the  important  third  front, 
nonmilitary  warfare,  be  neglected  if  our 
overall  defense  posture  is  to  succeed  in 
thwarting  Communist  ambitions.  We 
can  freeze  to  death  in  cold  war  as  easily 
as  we  can  bum  to  death  in  a  hot  war. 

In  any  event,  the  cost  of  creating  and 
maintaining  a  deterrent  force  is  ex- 
tremely high.  For  the  sake  of  our  na- 
tional economic  health  it  is  important 
that  money  is  not  spent  unnecessarily  in 
this  direction. 

WHAT  WILL  DETER  THE  SOVIETS? 

Determining  what  will  deter  the  So- 
viets can  be  learned  from  the  answer  to 
another  question:  How  much  destruc- 
tion to  their  homeland  are  Soviet  leaders 
prepared  to  risk  in  order  to  achieve  their 
ultimate  goal  if  cold  war  methods  do  not 
succeed  or,  in  their  opinion,  they  are  too 
slow  ? 

Obviously,  only  the  Soviet  leaders 
themselves  can  answer  that  question.  It 
is  doubtful  if  even  they  have  arrived  at 
it  precisely.  It  is  likely  that  within  lim- 
its the  answer  will  vary  from  time  to 
time  because  of  the  Communist  doctrine 
holding  that  whatever  is  dictated  by  his- 
torical circumstances  is  true  party  line 
at  any  particular  moment  and  shall  be 
implemented. 

Nevertheless  we  should  be  able  to 
achieve  an  order  of  magnitude  concept 
of  the  destruction  they  might  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  by  examining  Communist 
objective  and  doctrines,  making  histori- 
cal comparisons,  studying  the  writings 
and  speeches  of  Soviet  authorities  and 
analyzing  the  progress  which  the  Com- 
munists have  made  so  far  toward  their 
goal. 

It  is  clear  that  Soviet  leaders,  if  it  can 
be  avoided,  have  no  desire  to  become 
involved  in  nuclear  war,  either  growing 
out  of  surprise  attack  or  by  escalation 
of  limited  war.  Khrushchev  often  re- 
fers to  the  deadliness  and  horror  of  gen- 
eral nuclear  war  in  his  speeches.  A  lead- 
ing Soviet  mihtary  analyst,  Maj.  Gen. 
Nicolai  A.  Talensky,  recently  wrote  a 
widely  publicized  article  pointing  out  the 
futility  of  resorting  to  nuclear  war  to 
decide  political  controversies. 

How  accurately  such  expressions  re- 
flect Soviet  military  philosophy  and  how 
much  they  reflect  the  long  standing  So- 


viet propaganda  campaign  aimed  at  nu- 
clear disarmament  of  the  West  cannot, 
of  course,  be  determined.  It  would  be 
dangerous  error,  in  any  event,  to  assume 
Soviet  leaders  would  not  make  a  sudden 
massive  attack  against  the  United  States 
if  their  calculation  of  relative  strength 
convinced  them  it  could  be  done  without 
serious  risk  of  disaster  to  the  Soviet  rev- 
olutionary base. 

Such  a  situation  could  arise  if  the  rel- 
ative balance  between  forces  suddenly 
tipped  in  the  Soviet's  favor  through 
some  scientific  or  technological  break- 
through. It  could  arise  should  the 
United  States  allow  its  deterrent  system 
to  deteriorate  badly.  It  could  arise  if 
the  U.S.  position  became  so  weakened 
by  repeated  cold  war  and  limited  war 
defeats  that  retaliation  would  be  made 
quixotic  and  unbelievable.  Our  only 
security  against  surprise  nuclear  attack 
is  balanced  strength,  which  includes  a 
retaliatory  capacity  so  swift,  so  certain 
and  so  deadly  it  rules  out  the  possibility. 
How  deadly? 

WHAT  PUNISHMENT  WILL  SOVIETS  ACCEln^ 

What  punishment  would  be  too  great 
to  accept  to  achieve  victory  over  us'' 
While  some  contend  there  would  be  no 
victory  in  a  general  nuclear  war,  this  is 
not  the  present  Soviet  view  In  January. 
1960,  Khi-ushchev  told  the  supreme 
Soviet  that  in  such  a  war  the  U.3.S.R. 
would  suffer  heavy  misfortune  and  sus- 
tain great  loss  of  life,  but  it  would  sur- 
vive becau.se  its  territory  is  enormous  and 
its  population  less  concentrated  in  large 
industrial  centers  than  m  many  other 
countries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  West 
would  find  that  it  would  be  their  last 
war.  and  it  would  be  the  end  of 
capitali.sm. 

One  way  of  arriving  at  some  under- 
standing of  how  much  destruction  Soviet 
leaders  might  be  willing  to  exchange  for 
gaining  their  objective  is  by  making 
historical  comparisons.  For  one  thing, 
the  standard  of  living  is  substantially 
higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  further  a  civiliza- 
tion progresses  from  its  primitive  begin- 
nings, the  more  value  is  placed  on  hu- 
man life.  Also,  the  continental  United 
States  has  enjoyed  nearly  a  century  of 
stable  government  without  suffering  the 
consequences  of  invasion  or  attack  by 
cutside  military  forces.  During  this 
period  the  Russians  have  had  a  very 
violent  nationwide  revolution  and  civil 
war  and  have  experienced  extensive  de- 
struction of  life  and  property  during  two 
world  wars,  as  well  as  a  costly  and  hu- 
miliating defeat  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
war.  What  would  deter  them  is  not  nec- 
essarily what  would  deter  us. 

Another  factor  which  has  bearinp  on 
our  question  is  Soviet  civil  defense. 
Until  late  1953,  the  Soviets  made  no 
preparation  for  civil  defense  in  a  nu- 
clear war.  Today  their  effort  is  the  most 
extensive  to  be  found  anywhere  in,  the 
world.  The  effort  which  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment has  made  in  thio  direction  Indi- 
cates it  takes  a  realistic  attitude  to'^^ard 
the  possibility  of  Soviet  participation  in 
a  general  nuclear  war.  However,  its 
objective  should  not  be  mi.sconceived 
There  is  no  evidence  of  a  newly  acquired 
benevolence  toward  human  life  amongst 
Kremlin   bosses   greater   than   amongst 


western  leaders  in  the  ratio  of  Soviet  to 
western  civil  defense  efforts.  A  char- 
acteristic of  communism  is  callousness 
toward  human  life.  Primary  interest  is 
not  in  saving  human  lives  per  se.  but  in 
preserving  the  skills,  so  important  to 
Soviet  industry  and  strength,  repre- 
sented by  them. 

Nevertheless,  assuming  reasonable  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  civil  defense  program, 
the  result  is  this:  If  concurrently  with  a 
Soviet  fir.st  strike.  80  percent  of  the  50 
million  people  in  the  largest  160  Soviet 
population  centers  are  evacuated  to  non- 
target  areas  with  rea.sonable  fallout  pro- 
tection, casualties  from  nuclear  retalia- 
tion would  be  cut  from  50  million  to  10 
million —  a  factor  of  five. 

Ten  million  lives  is  a  large  number, 
but,  in  USSR,  experience,  by  no  means 
a  prohibitive  or  even  a  crippling  price 
to  pay  to  achieve  important  objectives. 
A  study  made  in  1959  by  Prof.  Warren 
W.  Ea.son  of  Princeton  concluded  that 
the  Soviet  Union  suffered  25  million 
World  War  II  casualties,  about  13  per- 
cent of  total  population.  This  followed 
the  purges  of  the  1920's  and  1930s  which 
accounted,  by  some  estimates,  for  al- 
most another  25  million  deaths. 

Phy.sical  damage  of  all  kinds  from 
Nazi  military  operations  also  was  mas- 
sive. In  addition  to  nonindustrial  los.ses. 
the  official  Soviet  historical  review  of 
World  War  II  estimates  40  percent  of  the 
U.S.S-R.'s  industrial  capacity  was  totally 
destroyed,  a  figure  generally  accepted  by 
Western  students  of  the  war's  con- 
sequences. 

Despite  these  huge  losses  of  life  and 
the  enormous  damage  inflicted  on  the 
Soviet  economy,  the  rate  of  production 
in  the  USSR,  by  1950  was  Greater  than 
at  any  time  in  its  history.  Even  grant- 
ing some  increase  on  the  value  placed  on 
human  life  by  rea.son  of  improved  living 
standards,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume 
that  Soviet  Communist  leaders  would  ac- 
cept punishment  at  least  equivalent  to 
World  War  II  in  exchange  for  eliminat- 
ing the  United  States  as  a  checkmate  to 
their  goal. 

WHAT     PUNISHMENT     MUST     UNITED     STATES     BE 
ABLE    TO     INFLICT? 

Here  then,  is  an  absolute  minimum 
limit  for  U.S.  deterrent  capability:  A 
second  strike  ability  to  inflict  damage 
equivalent  to  the  combined  effect  of 
erasing  14  percent  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
population  and  41  percent  of  its  indus- 
trial capacity. 

That  these  are  damage  equivalent  fig- 
ures and  not  the  outline  for  a  targeting 
pattern  must  be  understood  Aside  from 
the  moral  questions  involved  in  threaten- 
ing death  to  such  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, over  29  million  in  a  population  of 
some  209  million,  the  combination  of 
civil  defense  and  natural  dispersal  over 
8'2  million  square  miles  of  territory 
make  attempting  it  utterly  impractical. 

For  this  reason  a  deterrent  system  tar- 
geted against  population  would  not  be 
believable  and  would  fail  to  deter.  Fur- 
ther, even  if  it  were  practical  to  carry 
out  a  death  threat  against  14  percent  of 
Soviet  citizens,  there  is  no  good  reason 
to  believe  Soviet  leaders  would  not  will- 
ingly trade  that  many — or  15  or  20  or  50 
percent  or  even  more — if  the  deal  guar- 
anteed them  world  supremacy.    Equally 
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power.  It  is  a  prerequiMte  for  effective  .-on  u-.th  resnect  to  the  role  of  nuclear  ocne\a  A  test-Dan  talks  and  an- 
utihzation  of  military  forces  and  vital  to  *^°"  wim  respect  to  tneroic  oi  nuclear  nounced  Soviet  test  resumption.  He 
uuii/.auon  oi  muuarj  loices  ana  viLai  lo  weapons.  As  to  Uie  latter,  aside  from  couoled  this  with  terror  talk  of  inn  mil 
bring  in  raw  materials,  supply  power,  and  uhPthpr  nr  nnt  nnripa-  up^nnnc  <:V.rv,,ir?  fo^P^f^a,^"'^  *'^"  terror  taiK  or  lOO  mil- 
move  out  the  finished  eoo<i  of  an  m-  ^^^*^'-"5^.  ^^  not  nuclea.  weapons  should  hon  miUion  ton  K-bombs-K  for  Khru- 
move  out  me  nnisnea  gooas  oi  an  m-  be  used  in  specific  and  particular  limited  ^hchev  All  aimed  at  rrpatinc^  wnririwiHP 
fluential  mdustrial  society.  war  situation   there  is  nn  validitv  tn  thP  f^"*^"^^     Ail  aunea  at  creating  \\orIdwide 

The  Soviet   transportation  system   is  ^^r  situation,  there  is  no  validitj  to  the  hysterical   fear   in   hopes   of   euchering 

ine  ^oMei   iransporiauon  sysiem   la  notion  they  can  never  be  so  used  without  concessions  wliich  will  eivp  him  rnntrni 

characterized  by  an  especially  heavy  re-  mevitahlv  resultinp  in  esrniafinn  tn  nil  ^oiicessions  wmcn  \mu  gue  mm  control 

hance  on  railroads  85  percent  of  all  ton-  ?        ^  i  esuitmg  m  escalation  to  all-  of  Berlin  as  a  step  toward  control  of  Ger- 

nance  on  rauro.ias.  OD  percent  oi  an  ion-  out  war.     It  simply  does  not  follow  that  rrinv   ns   a    stPn   rnv^-nrd   r-nntrni   nf    «n 

nape,   compared  to   50  percent   for   the  feeing  defeat  in  a  limited  nuclear  war.  Europe 

Sovid  on^^nd  waterways  J^^^^: r'e'  Ir^T^^,'""^^-  ^°  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^  "^         ^^^^  ^he  Kremlin  plays  this  bold  game 

maming   5  pen:ent  by  highways,  pipe-  Bec'ause  of  the  nature  of  nuclear  war-  r/ulTto'do  wUh^o^uSt'ideoLrcal 

Sm^'nT^'lie'l^^^^^^  heads  and  the  15-year  Communist  propa-  LbsL'ctloL.^fd  o^u^rT^^^^^^^^^ 

ma^oTcenters  fed  by  thfnat^  fC!"^^  campaign  against  them,  to  many,  nttle  to  do  with  democratic  idealism.    It 

network  is  160     Onl/lSO  Lcle^r  kno^k-  l^'''  use  under  any  circumstances  has  j^   because   Berlin   is   the   political   key. 

\  vo              \.    wmy  lounuciear  Knock-  ^een  en.shrouded  in  a  calamity  curta  n  ^vr<;t    Oprmnnv   is    thp   indn^tHai    inrt 

out  blows  need  be  pressed  home  against  ^.^^.y,    ^f  p^^^ed,  they  .say,  would  mean  Tnd  we'tTm4ne  is  the  econo^^^^  eate 

his  ran  system  at  freely  chosen,  less  de-  the  end  of  mankind.     This  is  false.    A  A"d  West  Euiope  is  the  eco 

fended    locatiois    to    fragmentize     the  ippitimatp     distinction     pxict.:     K^ttt-PPn  totneworid. 

U.S  S.R.'s  inter.lependent  society  into  as  strat^^fc    and     act  cal    Se    of  ^uSel?         "^^  "°"^™^  ^'  '''°'^^  ^I  ^°^"?  l"^""'""' 

many  cutoff  and  isolated  segments.  weapons  and  it  is  whether  the  ranee  of  ^  ^tipenor  economic-industrial  base  in 

It      IS      clear      that     US      strategic  *5^Pf"s- »"°- 'tis,  whether  the  range  of  support  of  arms.     To  control  the  world 

-                                 ,    ,,         "I'il'         «-^-        i.Lrau^lC  t^j^e     delivery     unit     is    within     the     rather  h,.    pron^m  r    dnminotinn    rpnnirpc    Q     cii 

forces  are  fuLy  capable  of  deterring  .i^^^le  dimensions  of  todav  s  battlefields  '  economic  domination  requires  a  su- 
Soviet  leaders  from  initiating  nuclear  p.  hrvnnd  baHietieitls  ^^^.^^^  economic-mdustnal  base  in  sup- 
war.  We  poss<>ss  the  determination  to  rE.^cEFrL  coexlste-ce  P°^"^  °^  ^"  unfaltering  flow  of  capital 
strike  back  without  hesitation  and  the  i.„o^,.f„i  ^^^;.f„„„„  ,a\u.,  i,'i,..,  eoods  and  trade.  By  1970  the  esUmated 
capability  of  destroying  that  which  they  ,  Peaceful  coexistence  is  what  Khru-  value  of  all  poods  and  services,  gross  na- 
know  they  cannot  afford  to  lose.  The  ^^^chev  chooses  to  c a.  this  present  state  tional  product,  and  thus  the  most  corn- 
real  question  is  :iow  much  more  deterrent  '^-.^f^VJ^-^r^  ^f^lJrit^^^^^^  prehensive  measure  of  productive  ac- 
capabihty  arc  we  buying  than  we  really  "'^^'^f'^  ^'^'-  Khmshchcv  says  it  is  tivity  willbc: 
need?      -'       ^      "^  ""■'    ^  "•  "*  '  "'-  iv.»iij.  merely  a  form  of  intense  economic,  po-                                                                 Billions 

litical.  and  ideological  struggle  between  West  Europe $800 

DETTERRED  FROM  HOT  WAR,  SOVIETS  WAGE  (  )! D  ^j^p  sociaHst  comp  ond  what  hc  cbIIs  the  I'Mtcd   Stairs... 740 

WAR  agtrrcssive  forces  of  imperialism.     This.  Soviet  bloc 630 

Thus,   deterred    from   quick    explosive  he  says,    is   a   better   way   of    achieving  Underdeveloped  nations 300 

victory,  the  So\iets  and  their  allies  in  in-  world  communi.sm  than  war.     But  what         Thus,  the  United  States,  plus  West  Eu- 

ternational  communism  have  turned  to  he  means  is  that  today  it  better  advances  rope,  equal.s  $1  540  billion  against  Soviet 

measures   shor:  of  all-out   nuclear  war  the  Communist  cause  to  proceed  by  non-  bloc  equals  $630  billion. 
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But,  if  the  Soviet  bloc  can  success- 
fully use  West  Berlin  as  the  key  to  West 
Germany,  the  lock,  to  gain  access  to  the 
industrial  capacity  of  West  Europe,  the 
power  situation  radically  changes  to  the 
following : 

The  United  States  equals  $740  billion 
against  Soviet  bloc  plus  West  Europe 
equals  $1,430  billion. 

The  Soviet  Union  now  knows  it  can- 
not surpass  West  Europe  and  the  United 
States  in  the  industrial  capacity  needed 
to  support  an  arms  race  or  a  protracted 
armed  conflict. 

The  Soviet  Union  now  knows  it  can- 
not, even  by  the  most  stringent  denial — 
industrial  growth  without  public  con- 
sumption— match  the  combined  eco- 
nomic resources  of  the  United  States  and 
West  Europe. 

But  the  Soviet  Union  knows  that  with 
the  industrial  plant,  economic  resources, 
scientists  and  technicians  of  West  Ger- 
many and  West  Europt;  it  can  control 
the  world. 

These  are  the  stakes  in  the  Berlin 
crisis.  These  are  the  reasons  why  Mr. 
Khrushchev  intensifies  the  cold  war  to 
the  hilt  and  threatens  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust. They  are  also  the  reasons  why  he 
will  not  go  beyond  the  brink  and  start  a 
nuclear  holocaust.  If  he  does  all  Eu- 
rope's industrial  capacity  will  be  reduced 
to  ashes.  There  will  be  no  $800  billion 
gross  national  product  of  Europe  to 
strengthen  his  empire.  He  must  obtain 
these  assets  undamaged,  in  running 
order  and  with  the  people  to  run  them. 
If  we  but  keep  our  cold  war  wits  and 
act  accordingly,  the  crisis  of  Berlin  can 
be  passed  without  loss  and  without  dam- 
age. Mr.  Khrushchev  will  be  relegated 
to  another  way  and  another  day  to  seek 
his  objectives. 

COLD    WAR 

Unfortunately  these  cold  war  wits  of 
ours  I  have  mentioned  are,  at  this  point, 
neither  sharp  nor  plentiful.  Our  enemy 
hac  40  years  leadtime  in  knowhow  and 
experience  in  fighting  cold  war.  There 
are  many  things  we  must  do  and  do 
quickly,  not  only  to  surmount  the  crisis 
of  Berlin,  but  other  crises  to  come  again 
and  again  in  the  future  from  aggressive 
actions  by  our  relentless  challenger. 

I  have  mentioned  that  we  must  actu- 
ally recognize  we  are  now  engaged  in  a 
conflict  in  which  the  stakes  are  freedom 
and  national  existence  itself.  This,  the 
cold  war,  need  not  necessarily  be  a  mere 
preliminary  bout  to  a  hotter  main  event. 
It  could  well  be  the  main  event  itself  and 
the  loser  will  have  no  second  chance.  I 
have  mentioned  that  we  must  develop 
an  irrevocable  determination  to  win  this 
contest.  Having  developed  it,  we  must 
broadcast  that  determination  to  the 
world  and  enlist  the  help  of  all  men 
everywhere  who  cherish  freedom  in  this 
great  battle  for  its  survival. 

Americans  are  not  unique  in  their  de- 
sire for  freedom,  only  in  their  vast  power 
which  causes  people  throughout  the 
world  to  look  to  the  United  States  for 
leadership  in  the  contest  to  preserve  it. 
These  people,  too,  want  to  fight  effec- 
tively in  the  common  cause.  They,  too, 
have  their  worries,  their  doubts,  their 
fears  that  the  time  of  freedom  is  running 
short.      But    until    the    United    States 


moves,  and  moves  decisively,  as  a  world 
leader  should,  others  cannot  be  expected 
to  go  it  alone  in  these  battles. 

As  such  a  call  to  nonmilitary  arm.s  I 
recently  introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 517.  It  is  patterned  after  the  decla- 
ration of  war  following  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  but  declares 
conflict  rather  than  war.  It  states  that 
the  international  Communist  conspuacy 
has  committed  repeated  acts  of  hon- 
military  aggression  against  us  and  our 
allies,  formally  declares  the  state  of  non- 
military  conflict  thus  thrust  upon  us. 
authorizes  the  President  to  employ  the 
entire  power  of  the  United  States  to 
carry  on  nonmilitary  conflict,  conclud- 
ing: "and  to  bring  the  conflict  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination  all  the  resource.s  of 
the  country  are  hereby  pledged  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 

There  are  several  important  con.sid- 
erations  that  are  often  overlooked  in  dis- 
cussing cold  war  and  how  to  wage  it  that 
I  now  propose  to  touch  upon.  | 

IDENTIFICATION    OF   THE    ENEMY 

We  must  clearly  identify  the  enemy. 
There  are  two  U.S.S.R.'s.  Only  ore  is 
the  enemy.  USSR.  B  is  the  people,  the 
country  and  its  resources.  It  is  not  our 
enemy.  Country  B  is  the  poor  country, 
the  horsemeat  country,  which  sometimes 
cannot  even  supply  its  capital  city  with 
food  and  fuel.  Our  enemy  is  U.S.S.R  A. 
the  international  Communist  con.spiracy 
of  an  elite  few  who  have  enslaved  coun- 
try B  and  extort  from  it  the  wherewithal 
to  present  the  illusion  of  a  large  and 
powerful  society  and  the  false  image  of 
a  new  system  to  better  mankind  s  lot. 

In  reality,  country  A  is  no  stronger 
than  country  B.  This  we  must  under- 
stand ourselves.  And  to  the  people  of 
U.S.S.R.  B,  China  B  and  all  the  other 
B  countries — the  captive  nations— we 
must  drive  home  that  they  have  friends 
outside  the  Iron  Curtain  who  seek  to 
share  with  them  their  freedom.       i 

WHOLE    THINKING  1 1 

As  a  people  we  tend  to  cling  to  a  kind 
of  fragmentized  thought  process  in  in- 
ternational affairs  which  categarizes 
peace  and  war  into  two  separable  states, 
which,  in  fact,  no  longer  exist.  We  live 
in  a  world  which  is  neither  at  war  ij:i  the 
classic  definition  of  the  word  or  at  peace. 
It  is  in  conflict — a  new  and  deadly  kind 
of  conflict — and  we  must  think  in  terms 
of  its  totality  and  the  wide  spectrum  of 
actions  over  which  it  is  being  fought. 
The  Reds  do  not  make  this  mistake. 
They  are  realistic,  if  nothing  el.se.  Their 
thinking  is  as  total  and  integrated  as 
their  objectives  are  clear  and  precise. 
Let  us  examine  how  this  affected  the 
postwar  situation  following  both  the 
World  Wars.  | 

World  War  I  was  carried  on  by  the  Al- 
lies as  a  purely  military  operation.  Only 
after  the  Armistice,  at  Versailles,  in  1919, 
was  the  problem  of  securing  the  peace 
faced.  A  cordon  sanitaire,  or  series  of 
buffer  states,  came  out  of  Versailles — 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Jugoslavia,  and 
the  like.  All  to  protect  the  Western 
European  peninsula  from  what  Sir  Hal- 
ford  J.  Mackinder  so  vividly  described 
in  terms  of:  "He  who  controls  the  Eur- 


asian land  mass  controls  the  world  island 
and  thus  controls  the  world." 

In  World  War  II — at  the  insistence  of 
the  United  States  and  over  the  protests 
of  Sir  Winston  Churchill — we  of  the 
West  carried  on  the  war  in  terms  of 
total  military  victory  and  unconditional 
military  surrender.  There  was  little  or 
no  thought  of  postwar  problems  and 
postwar  strategy.  The  old  World  War  I 
conventional  thinking  all  over  again. 
However,  this  time  there  was  no  Ver- 
sailles to  bail  out  postwar  problems.  The 
Soviet  Union,  with  due  regard  for  the 
totality  of  the  spectrum  of  external  re- 
lationships, while  still  in  hot  war  was 
thinking  whole — looking  forward  to  post- 
war. It  realistically  secured  these  pe- 
ripheral buffer  zones  to  itself  and  satel- 
lized  them.  Thereby,  both  enhancing  its 
own  future  defense  and  weakening  the 
future  position  of  its  then  temporary 
allies,  but  future  protagonists. 

Only  both  a  great  understanding  on 
their  part — and  a  great  ignorance  on  our 
part — of  the  basics  of  national  external 
relationships  could  underlie  two  such 
divergent  courses  of  action.  The  best 
that  can  be  said  is  that  it  presents  us 
a  clear  les.son  in  facts  of  international 
life  which  we  must  learn  and  learn  well. 

CRITERION    FOR    SACRIFICE    AND    EXPENDITURE 

There  is.  however,  apparent  from  this 
fiasco  one  absolute  criterion  about  which 
there  can  be  no  argument — only  under- 
standing— which,  again,  it  appears  that 
the  Reds  possess  and  wc  do  not. 

It  is,  simply:  the  efficacy  with  which  a 
particular  action  will  implement  a  na- 
tions  external  objective  should  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  money  and  man- 
power to  be  expended  up>on  it — not  the 
irrelevant  consideration  of  whether  the 
action  is  being  taken  in  time  of  "war" 
or  time  of  "peace." 

Our  country  will  accept  every  sacri- 
fice in  resources,  men  and  money  when 
it  comes  to  fighting  a  war;  but  because  of 
our  fragmented  thinking  and  naive  mis- 
conceptions about  the  implementation 
of  our  external  objectives,  we  irrationally 
tend  toward  the  opposite  extreme  when 
there  is  no  shooting  going  on. 

This  kind  of  inflexibility  is  not  char- 
acteristic of  the  Kremlin.  Not  only  in 
expenditure,  but  right  down  to  Khru- 
shchev's alternating  .smiles  and  frowns  to 
probe  our  weakne.sses.  there  is  exhibited 
a  quick  effective  flexibility.  This,  not- 
withstanding our  fervent  eagerness  to 
accept  a  monolithic  concept  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Communist  apparatus. 

Wc  must  learn  that  what  will  be 
achieved,  not  whether  it  is  achieved  dur- 
ing hot  war  or  cold  war,  is  the  true 
standard  for  our  efforts  and  sacrifice 
during  the  protracted  conflict. 

COMMUNIST    AND    FREE     WORLD    OBJECTIVES 
COMPARED 

Now  it  becomes  logical  to  examine 
what  is  to  be  achieved,  and  to  compare 
the  external  objectives  of  the  Commu- 
nist world  and  our  own.  Perhaps  real 
understanding  of  the  contrasts  here  is 
as  important  as  anything  else  toward 
achieving  understanding  of  what  we  are 
against  and  how  to  go  about  combating 
it. 

In  briefest  form,  the.se  objectives  can 
be  summarized   this  way:    Ours,  peace 
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and  friendship  ui  freedom;  theirs,  peace 
and  frien<l&hip  in  communism. 

Only  &  word  of  difference — but  they 
are  poles  apart..  One  states  a  positive 
objective,  the  otiaer  a  negative  one.  One 
states  an  Lndefl.iable  objective,  the  other 
a  definable  one. 

Since  Kai'l  Miu-x  first  put  pen  to  paper, 
double  meaninija  for  stock  words  and 
phrases  have  been  standard  tools  in 
Communist  dialectic.  I  have  purpose- 
ly stated  these  objectives  in  these  double 
meaning  word.i  to  reemphasize  tlie 
tricky  business  of  Red  rhetoric  of  which 
we  must  beware. 

Light  was  shed  on  a  facet  of  our  prob- 
lem by  former  Piesident  Eiseiohower  in 
his  1960  state  of  the  Union  message, 
when  he  said: 

We  live  In  a  sea  of  semantic  disorder  In 
which  old  labels  no  longer  faithfully  de- 
srribe.  PoUce  6t.\tes  are  called  people's  de- 
mocracies. Armed  c  inquest  of  free  people 
13  called  liberation.  Such  ilippery  slogans 
make  more  difficult  the  problem  of  com- 
municating true  faith,  fact*,  and  beliefs. 

To  the  fonner  President's  list  we  can 
surely  add  the  word  "democracy"  which 
means  communism"  to  the  Communists 
and  the  opposite  to  izs.  Indeed,  today. 
such  fundamental  words  as  "peace," 
"friendship, '  "-war."  and  many  others 
are  no  longer  meaningful  without  rather 
extensive  qualification. 

Peace  has  come  to  mean,  rather  than 
a  state  of  tranquillity  amongst  nations. 
a  misty  goal  as  leKendar>-  as  the  Seven 
Cities  of  Chola.  In  terms  of  relation- 
ships between  nations,  friendship  hardly 
can  be  recognized  as  meaning  what  the 
dictionary  describes  as  a  "mutual  re- 
gard cherished  by  kindred  minds." 
"War"  must  be  quahfied  by  the  adjec- 
tives hot"  and  "cold"  and  tlie  line  be- 
tween tension,  strife,  ard  war  is  illusory. 

When  Nikita  Khrushchev  came  to  this 
country  in  1959  seeking  "peace  and 
friendship  ■  he  blew  up  a  considerable 
storm  on  this  "sea  of  semantic  dis- 
order." Freely  translated,  this  is  what 
he  meant  when  he  talked  of  seeking 
"peace  and  friendship"  with  the  United 
States: 

I  seek  a  Commnnlat  United  States  of 
America.  Our  dogma  says  capitalism 
breeds  wars.  Tear  up  your  capitalistic  Con- 
Btitutlon.  turn  Communist,  and  we'll  have 
peace.  One  doesn't  oppose  his  f. -lends  de- 
sire. We  de.slre  to  rule  the  world  Be 
friendly — st' ip  bucklt^g  \is. 

On  another  occasion  the  Red  dictator 
summed  up  communistic  objectives  more 
bluntly  and  less  dialcctically  in  the 
phrase:  "We  will  bury  you." 

That  is  a  clearly  stated  and  certain 
objective,  if  ever  there  was  one.  The 
clarity  with  which  it  can  be  stated  is  of 
obvious  value  In  the  day-to-day.  week- 
to-week,  month-to-month,  year-to-year 
selection  of  techniques  and  actions  to 
implement  it. 

MOBALrriES 

Further,  Communist  rationale  places 
no  moral  restrictions  whatsoe%-er  on  their 
selection  of  these  techniques  and  actions. 
Starting  with  the  premise  that  capital- 
ism breeds  wars  and  thus  must  be  rooted 
out  and  destroyed  to  achieve  peace — 
anything,  however  immoral  in  and  of  it- 
self, when  used  to  this  end  is  moral. 
Lying,  cheating,  betrayal,   murder — the 


entire  list  of  perfidies — are  t]au&  ajv- 
proved  weapons  in  the  Comiiuinist  ar- 
senal,   to    be    used    freely    whenever. 

wherever,  and  however  they  will  impk- 
ment  its  objectives. 

By  way  of  contrast,  our  own  external 
objectives  basically  represent  attainment 
for  all  mankind  of  those  enliphtened  pre- 
cepts of  morality,  freedom,  dignity  of  the 
indtridual,  hiherent  human  rights,  and 
so  on  that  can  hardly  be  defined  other 
than  as:  "The  best  and  highest  values 
which  Western  civilization  has  to  offer." 

Becatise  of  the  Inherently  nebulous 
nature  of  our  objectives,  they  are  in- 
capable of  precise  definition  As  a  con- 
sequence, selection  of  techniques  and 
actions  to  implement  them  can  never  be 
accomplished  with  calculated  precision. 

And.  because  of  the  moral  characteris- 
tics of  these  objectives,  we  are  limited  in 
selecting  means  to  implement  them 
which  in  and  of  them^^elves  fall  within 
the  range  of  Western  civilization's 
standards  for  individual  and  national 
morality 

The  advantage  of  precise  objectives 
and  unlimited  choice  in  means  in 
achievinjr  them  is  great 

NECATT\^SM 

Nor  can  the  advantages  of  conducting 
a  negative  campaign  be  underestimated. 
It  is  always  easier  to  criticize,  tear  down, 
and  destroy  than  it  is  to  accomplish 
constructive  action.  V»'atch  the  way  the 
prosperity  issue  is  handled  in  pohtical 
campaigns — it  is  not  so  much  a  positive 
liromise  of  a  chicken  m  every  pot  as  it  is 
a  negative  warning  of  "no  chicken  in  the 
pot  if  you  elect  the  other  fellow  in- 
.'-tead  of  me."  Millions  of  dollars  of  a 
certain  toothpaste  have  been  sold  not  on 
the  merits  of  the  product,  but  upon  the 
dements  of  having  bad  breath.  The 
slogan  about  "a  tliinking  mans  ciga- 
rette" is  not  a  positive  appeal  to  the  in- 
tellectuals— tliere  are  too  few  of  them 
for  a  mass  market — it  is  a  negative 
v.aniing  not  to  be  tagged  as  stupid  for 
dragging  out  somebody  else's  brand. 

In  short,  the  contrast  between  the 
Con-ununist  and  the  free  world  in  terms 
of  objectives  arid  techniques  and  actions 
to  implement  them  is  simply  this: 

Communism:  Clearly  defined  negative 
objective.  No  restriction  on  techniques 
and  actions  for  implementalion. 

Free  world:  Nebulou.?]y  defined  posi- 
tive objective.  Restrictions  on  tech- 
niques and  actions  for  implementation. 

Understanding  onr  problpm  thus  re- 
quires recognition  that  we  start  out  with 
these  unavoidable  handicaps  : 

First,  imprecision  of  objectives;  sec- 
ond, restriction  on  implementation; 
third,  the  extra  burden  of  positi-vrnes.^. 

Although  the  foregoing  handicaps  are 
unavoidable,  there  are  very  many  courses 
of  cold  war  action  that  we  are  not  re- 
stricted from  taking,  should  be  taking, 
bat.  because  of  our  generally  fuzzy  con- 
ception of  what  we  are  up  against,  we 
are  not  taking.    For  example: 

CIVIL  DEFENSE  A  COLD  WAR  WXAPO.N 

Earher  the  very  substantial  Soviet  civil 
defense  effort  was  mentioiied.  It  was 
estimated  to  be  sufficiently  effective  to 
enable  them  to  reduce  castiallies  by  &0 
percent  in  case  the  Soviet  homelaiul 
suffers  attack. 


Thus  Soviet  civil  defense  constitutes 
a  major  dulling  of  the  deterrence  capa- 
bility of  oui  retaliatory  bomber  and  mis- 
sile strikeback  forces.  That  Is,  It  makes 
It  less  costly  for  the  Soviets  to  Initiate 
war  and  thus  operates  as  a  factor  en- 
couraging them  to  do  so.  This  situation 
also  presents  monumental  possibilities  in 
connection  with  nuclear  blackmail.  This 
is  adequately  illustrated  by  hypothecat- 
ing a  full-scale  Soviet  civil  defense  evac- 
uation timed  in  coordination  with  an  "or 
else"  ultimatum,  taken  in  context  of  our 
own  daily  5  to  7  p.m.  metropolitan  area 
evacuation  problems. 

Civil  def«'nse  is  thus,  in  fact,  a  cold 
war  weapon  of  equivalent  value  to  say. 
the  DEW'  line-Pinetree  line  warning 
systems  anl  anti-missile  missiles.  But 
contrast  our  "bit-thinking"  relative  ex- 
pcndituies  (jn  civil  defense  in  comparison 
to  these  warning  systems.  Moreover, 
civil  defense  is  a  moral  type  of  action 
which  is  not  denied  to  us.  Failing  to 
recognize  its  cold  war  possibihties,  we 
have  almo.-^t  completely  neglected  it  and 
given  our  challenger  a  decisive  advantage 
on  this  rampart  of  the  total  conflict. 

During  the  hearings  in  1959  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  attempted 
to  estimate  the  effect  on  the  United 
States  should  we  suffer  a  surprise  nuclear 
attack  totaling  1  500  megatons.  It  found 
that  60  milhon  US.  casualties  would  re- 
sult— one-third  of  our  population — 48 
million  killed  and  12  minion  injured 
Yet.  at  the  same  hearings  a  Na\'y  scien- 
tist testified  that  simple  fallout  shelters 
living  protection  against  nuclear  radia- 
tion by  a  factor  of  1,000  can  be  built  at  a 
cost  of  only  $100  per  person.  These  would 
be  sufficient,  he  estimated,  to  avoid  two 
out  of  every  three  of  the  hypothecated 
casualties. 

In  short,  for  just  1  year's  cost  of  the 
U.S.  farm  subsidy  program.  $6  billion, 
shelters  could  be  built  that  would  pre- 
ver.t  40  million  surprise  attack  casual- 
tics— avoid  32  milhon  deaths  and  8  mil- 
lion injuries.  Coupled  with  workable 
evacuation  procedures,  this  66^  percent 
avoidance  of  casualty  rate  could  well  be 
upped  to  the  80 -percent  figure  I  have 
e.stimated  for  the  U.S.S.R.  civil  defense 
program. 

I  leave  you  to  your  own  speculation 
how  far  adrift  in  the  sea  of  semantic  dis- 
order we  are  when  we  take  civil  defense 
to  mean  only  whiat  the  dictionary  may 
define  Uie  words  to  mean.  I  also  leave 
to  your  speculation  how  great  a  part 
our  reserve  forces,  marking  time  in  al- 
most every  city  and  hamlet  of  our  coun- 
try, could  play  in  our  total  effort  vis-a- 
vis the  international  Communist  threat 
if  they  were  realistically  put  to  work  pre- 
paring an  adequate  US.  ci'\'il  defense 
effort. 

A  good  deal  of  resistance  to  spending 
money  on  civil  defense  as  well  as  some 
of  the  other  necessary  actions  we  must 
take  for  stirvival  stems  from  those  who 
argue  that  thermonuclear  war  is  neither 
believable  nor  feasible,  so  basing  any 
efforts  on  the  possibility  of  it  occurring 
are  senseless.  Resistance  also  comes  for 
others  who  argue  that  such  a  war  would 
be  so  terribly  destructive  tliat  we  should 
surrender  rather  than  fi^t  it.  In  short, 
they  sa>-,  "it  i&  better  to  be  Red  than 
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dead."    It  is  now  my  purpose  to  expose 
the  fallacies  of  these  argvunents. 

BELIEVABILITT    OF    THEBMONUCLKAK    WAB 

We  may  quite  agree  that  thermo- 
nuclear war  is  horrible  to  contemplate 
and  that  every  intelligent  effort  should 
be  made  to  avoid  it.  But  it  is  feasible 
and  unless  we  are  willing  to  submit  to 
nuclear  blackmail  and  capitulate  to  the 
Communists,  we  must  so  regard  it. 

This  is  founded  on  my  earlier  mention 
that  the  believability  of  a  nation  either 
initiating  or  accepting  the  most  violent 
action,  unrestricted  war,  underpins  first, 
the  effectiveness  of  any  less  violent  steps 
toward  implementing  national  objec- 
tives; and  second,  the  capability  to  resist 
nuclear  or  other  blackmail. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  less  violent  degree 
of  action  could  not  succeed  in  imple- 
menting an  objective  of  the  U.S.S.R.  if 
the  United  States  knows  it  can  threaten 
to  resist  with  only  one  higher  degree  of 
violence  and  thereby  cause  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  back  down. 

By  like  token,  the  United  States  could 
never  thwart  the  U.S.S.R. 's  implementa- 
tion of  a  national  objective,  say  control 
of  the  Mideast,  if  the  U.S.S.R.  knows 
that  all  it  has  to  engage  in  is  a  little 
blackmail  by  threatening  more  heat  than 
we  will  risk. 

Within  the  recent  past:  First,  the 
Rockefeller  study  concluded  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  nuclear  war  must  be  faced. 
Second,  hundreds  of  Russian  military 
books  and  articles  translated  by  the 
Pentagon  all  reveal  the  U.S.S.R.  thinks 
in  such  terms  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Third,  a  Johns  Hopkins  University  study 
for  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee warns  that  the  United  States  is 
open  to  nuclear  attack.  Fourth,  Con- 
gress appropriated  almost  S45  billion  for 
national  defense,  which  included  sub- 
stantial amounts  for  maintaining  our 
own  nuclear  arsenal  operative. 

FEASIBILITT    OF   THERMONUCLEAR    WAR 

Mathematician  Herman  Kahn  recent- 
ly completed  a  2-year  study  for  the  Rand 
Corp.  and  concluded  that  thermonuclear 
war  is  feasible. 

The  facts  and  assumptions  on  which 
Dr.  Kahn  reached  his  decision  were  cor- 
roborated fully  during  our  Joint  Atomic 
Committee  hearings  last  year  which  took 
several  days'  testimony  from  expert  wit- 
nesses regarding  the  effect  of  a  hypoth- 
ecated nuclear  attack  on  the  United 
States  followed  by  our  nuclear  retaliation 
against  the  attacker. 

Briefly,  the  most  pertinent  thermo- 
nuclear war  facts  are  these: 

Genetic  effects:  An  increase  in  chil- 
dren born  seriously  defective  of  about  25 
percent  from  the  current  level  of  4  per 
100  of  all  births  to  5  per  100.  This  is  a 
large  penalty  since  it  would  have  to  be 
paid  through  30  to  40  generations.  But 
it  is  far  from  armihilation. 

Medical  problems:  Bone  cancer,  leu- 
kemia, and  other  life -shortening  effects 
of  internal  and  external  radiation  would 
amount  to  1  to  2  years  for  lighter  ex- 
posures and  5  to  10  years  for  heavier  ex- 
posures.   In  any  case,  life  will  go  on. 

Economic  recuperation :  Assiuning 
casualties  in  the  60  million  range  and 
semitotal  physical  destruction  of  the  53 
standard  metropolitan  areas,  expect  full 


recuperation;  that  is.  restoration  of  im- 
mediate preattack  gross  national  prod- 
uct within  5  to  10  years.  This  is  far  from 
national  suicide. 

Conclusion:   So  much  for  feasibility. 
It  exists,  as  does  believability. 


BETTER     RED     THAN      DEAD? 


Disposing  of  the  depressingly  cowardly 
and  unrealistic  '"better  Red  than  dead" 
philosophy  requires  us  to  get  out  of  the 
rut  of  the  1,500  megaton,  mass-destruc- 
tion Hollywood  movie  script-congres- 
sional hearing's  pattern  for  a  moment 
and  think  about  some  other  possibilities 
should  the  Communists  really  decide  the 
day  has  come  to  push  the  button. 

Hypothecated  wars  are  never  foufcht 
No  actual  war  ever  has  been  earned  on 
in  the  manner  previously  predicted. 
Casualty  figures  are  statistics.  Sta- 
tistics always  apply  to  the  other  fellow, 
not  to  you  or  me.  With  these  trmsms 
in  mind,  I  will  indulge  in  a  little  hypoth- 
ecation myself  in  order  to  illustrate  a 
means  of  getting  down  to  an  individual, 
personal  answer  to  the  question:  Would 
I  be  better  off  Red  than  dead — or  does 
my  survival  still  depend  on  the  intelli- 
gent, effective,  and  protracted  conduct 
of  survival  efforts  for  my  free  country? 

A  wholly  depopulated,  totally  de- 
stroyed United  States  would  .serve  only 
one  Communist  purpo.se:  Elimination  of 
the  opposite  pole  of  a  bipolar  world  and 
accomplish  their  one  world,  a  Commu- 
nist one,  objective.  But  it  would  be  done 
at  the  price  of  denying  to  them  a  num- 
ber of  things  they  could  put  to  advan- 
tageous use.  Recalling  their  attribute  of 
whole  thinking,  we  should  at  least  con- 
template other  possibilities  for  action 
they  may  be  considering  in  their  stra- 
tegic thoughts. 

For  instance,  they  could  utilize  the 
production  of  our  machine  tool  factories, 
our  steel  furnaces,  and  certain  of  our 
other  industrial  capacities.  All,  of 
course,  assuming  selected  trained  slave 
labor  survived  to  operate  them.  They  do 
not  need  our  oil  or  chemical  production, 
for  example,  but  they  would  be  glad  to 
dismantle  the  undamaged  plants  and 
haul  them  back  for  use  in  their  own 
country  as  they  did  with  so  many  Ger- 
man factories.  I  suppose  quite  an  In- 
ventory could  be  made — and  probably 
has  been  made  in  the  Kremlin— along 
these  lines. 

HYPOTHECATED     COMMUNIST     ATTACK 

Assimiing  so,  the  Soviet  move  might 
well  be  one  calculated  to  induce  sur- 
render with  the  least  possible  material 
damage  and  personnel  casualties,  then  to 
go  about  the  business  of  mass  murder 
and  destruction  on  a  selective  basis  after- 
ward. 
It  might  go  something  like  this: 
Strike  terror  with  a  few  nuclear 
bombs — the  horrors  of  nuclear  war  prop- 
aganda background  already  has  been 
laid  for  that — but  forgo  the  all-out  at- 
tack. Damage  communication  facilities 
as  little  as  possible  so  that  where  panic 
is  created,  it  can  be  communicated  else- 
where and  infect  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Delve  into  the  unknown,  it  is 
always  more  terrifying  than  the  known. 
Strange,  horrifying  and  morale  cracking 
nerve  gases  might  be  released  by  infil- 
trated saboteurs  and  fifth   columnists. 


Shockingly  hideous  physical  and  psy- 
chological illnesses  might  be  induced  by 
germ  warfare.  Avoid  destruction  of 
Washington,  DC,  so  a  Government  will 
exist  to  surrender  as  panic,  terror,  and 
hysteria  mount  in  increasing  crescendo 
to  demand  it. 

Then  follow  with  a  military  occupation 
to  carry  out  what,  for  lack  of  a  better 
name,  I  call  selective  genocide.  Geno- 
cide is  defined  as  the  systematic  extermi- 
nation of  whole  racial,  political,  and  cul- 
tural groups.  Here  we  are  dealing  with 
such  a  systematic  extermination  as  it 
applies  to: 

First.  Occupational  groups  which  do 
not  contribute  to  the  needs  of  the 
Communists; 

Second.  Nonproductive  persons;   and 

Third.  All  persons  philosophically 
hostile  to  the  regime. 

Selective  genocide  was  carried  out 
ruthlessly  in  Russia  itself  when  the 
Communists  seized  power.  It  happened 
in  China.  It  happened  in  Hungary.  It 
is  an  accepted  Communist  power  tech- 
nique and  would  certainly  be  used  if 
they  took  over  here 

The  pattern  is  all  too  clear.  In  the 
initial  phases  they  send  agents  out  to 
stir  up  resistance  movements  and  march 
the  nonconformists  against  preposi- 
tioned  guns  and  tanks  as  they  did  in 
Budapest.  That  does  a  pretty  complete, 
quick,  and  dirty  job  of  getting  rid  of 
most  potential  antigovernment  leader- 
ship. They  dump  the  ill.  the  aged,  the 
insane,  all  the  military  and  like  groups 
into  concentration  camps  where  starva- 
tion and  disease  soon  eliminate  them. 
Lawyers,  ministers,  teachers,  farmers  al- 
ways go  this  way,  too.  when  the  Reds 
take  over.  No  bankers,  insurance  men, 
advertising  executives,  newspapermen,  or 
even  file  clerks  would  be  required  by  the 
Red  regime,  so  they  would  be  extermi- 
nated, too.  Scientists  and  engineers 
could  look  forward  to  the  same  fate  suf- 
fered by  their  German  counterparts  fol- 
lowing World  War  II.  Not  many  slave 
doctors  would  be  needed  either,  to  tend 
the  few  slave  laborers  left  operating 
plants  and  facilities  of  value  to  the 
conqueror. 

INDIVIDUAL'S    SURVIVAL   TEST    UNDER 
COMMUNISM 

This  hypothecation  of  mass  murder 
could  go  on  and  on.  I  think  I  have  said 
enough  as  preface  to  the  proposition 
that  all  you  need  to  do  to  estimate  your 
chance  of  survival  if  the  Reds  ever  took 
over  is  honestly  to  answer  the  questions : 
Is  what  I  think  OK  with  the  Commu- 
nists? Is  what  I  do  any  value  in  a  Com- 
munist regime? 

Think  it  over. 

IF  THE  REDS  TOOK  OVER;    US    CASUALTY 
ESTIMATES 

I  have  tried  estimates  for  this  from 
population  employment  statistics,  and 
when  you  include  the  family  along  with 
the  employed  person,  which  you  must  do. 
and  count  about  10  million  deaths  from 
the  initial  bombs,  nerve  gas,  germ  war- 
fare, and  the  like,  the  total  U.S.  casual- 
ties start  at  a  low  of  around  60  million 
and  run  as  high  as  100  million  dead 
within  12  months  following  a  Red  take- 
over. 
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Americans  have  a  i>ersonal  stake  in 
this  thing  all  right — it  is  their  lives. 
Even  if  the  Communists  took  over  with- 
out firing  a  shot,  there  still  would  not  be 
a  choice  between  being  "Red"  or  "dead." 
The  sooner  we  understand  it  the  better. 
The  price  tap  on  surrender  in  terms  of 
lives,  freedom,  and  every  other  way  is 
much  greater  than  the  price  tag  on  fight- 
ing and  winning  the  protracted  conflict. 

But.  say  some,  there  is  a  third  alter- 
native to  fighting  or  surrender  that  is 
open  to  us  and  should  be  used.  It  is  the 
alternative  of  negotiation.  We  should 
negotiate  our  difference.s  with  the  Com- 
munists. It  is  true  that  ordinary  nego- 
tiation is  a  third  alternative.  But  only 
in  instances  wheie  both  sides  are  will- 
ing to  nepotiate.  willing  to  forgo  some 
of  their  demands  as  a  price  for  peace- 
ful settlement,  and  willing  to  keep  the 
promises  made  Although  Communists 
are  willing  to  negotiate,  they  are  seldom 
willing  to  negotiate  at  any  cost  which 
involves  foregoing  their  ultimate  goal 
of  world  domination  In  fact,  they 
have,  since  the  begimimg.  pursued  a  cal- 
culated course  of  insincere  negotiation 
wherever  it  would  forward  that  goal. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  no  negotiation  at 
all  is  possible,  but  to  warn  that  only  is 
it  possible  Ln  those  limitec'  cases  where 
some  factor  in  addition  to  good  faith 
alone  is  present  to  compel  Communists 
to  keep  their  treaty  promises. 

TREATY    VIOLATION 

Summed  up  masterfully  by  the  distin- 
guished international  lawyer.  Adm  Ches- 
ter Ward,  the  Communi.<-t  philosophy  on 
treaties  is  thus: 

Communist  dogma  insists  that  promises, 
like  piecrust,  are  made  to  be  broken  Whom 
the  Communists  would  destroy,  they  first 
Invite  t-o  coexist,  and  offer  a  nonaggresslon 
pact. 

In  its  40-year  history,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  signed  over  2.000  agreements  with 
non-Communist  govermnents.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  those  remaining  unbroken 
by  the  Kremlin  are  only  those  which  ex- 
pediency has  not  yet  dictated  the  break- 
ing Last  summer  I  prepared  an  illus- 
trative table  of  only  some  of  the  more 
important  of  these  treaty  violations.  It 
took  six  legal  size,  single-spaced  pages 
to  list  them.  If  nothing  else,  it  indicates 
the  order  of  magnitude  of  treaty  viola- 
tions as  a  device  for  Commimist  ag- 
grandizement. 

Treaty  violation,  as  practiced  by  the 
Communists,  has  two  facets: 

First.  The  conventional  breach  of  ex- 
isting treaties  whenever,  because  of 
changed  circumstances,  they  no  longer 
serve  its  current  purpose;  and 

Second.  The  more  Machiavellian 
practice  of  deliberately  seeking  treaties 
involving  immediate  concessions  by  the 
non-Communist  signatory  in  exchange 
for  delayed  Commimist  concessions 
which  are  subsequently  avoided  by  for- 
mal or  informal  treaty  violation  at  the 
time  performance  is  called  for. 

Such  Communist  diplomatic  perfidy  is 
a  regrettable  fact  of  international  life 
that  cannot  safely  be  ignored.  It  must 
be  recognized  as  a  dangerous  pitfall  In 
any  and  all  negotiations  between  East 
and  West.  It  must  be  accepted  as  a 
limitation  on  talks,  conferences,  and  ne- 


gotiations as  a  means  toward  achieving 
a  stable  world  order,  based  on  respect 
for.  and  conformity  with,  international 
law. 

Realistically  citing  the  demonstrated 
disregard  by  the  Commimists  of  their 
pledges  as  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  success  in  substituting  the  rule  of  law 
for  rule  by  force,  former  President  Eisen- 
hower declared  a  basic  rule  for  Western 
sclf-preservaiion  in  his  1959  State  of  the 
Union  message  by  saying : 

We  have  learned  the  bitter  lesson  that  in- 
ternational agreements,  historically  con- 
sidered by  us  as  sacred,  are  regarded  in 
Communist  doctrine  and  In  practice  to  be 
mere  scraps  of  paper  As  a  consequence,  we 
can  have  no  conlldence  in  any  treaty  to 
which  the  Communists  are  a  party,  except 
where  such  a  treaty  provides  within  Itsell 
Tor  seif-enforcmg  mechanisms 

The  inspection — self -enforcement  pro- 
cedures Eisenhower  called  for  are  neces- 
sary because  the  process  of  negotiation 
and  agreement  inherently  involves  con- 
cessions Unless  matched  by  equivalent 
Communi.st  bloc  concessions  any  West- 
ern concessions  can  represent  only  steps 
away  from,  not  toward,  the  goal  of  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  the  protracted  con- 
flict for  they  would  constitute  a  further 
whittling  away  of  an  already  weakened 
Western  position. 

Equivalency,  however,  is  not  meas- 
ured by  the  paper  magnitude  of  mutual 
concessions.  Conce.s^ions  by  the  Soviet 
bloc  must  be  self-enforcing  upon  them. 
Unless  this  is  so,  they  will  never  be 
honored  to  the  impediment  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  international  communism. 
Tlie  quid  pro  quo  of  the  agreement's 
words  is  an  illusion  without  this  inher- 
ent safeguard.  Without  it.  no  agree- 
ment "relaxing  tensions"  as  a  'first  step" 
toward  peace,  as  the  emotional  agree- 
ment goes,  is  a  step  toward  peace  as  the 
West  understands  it.  It  is  a  step  toward 
peace  as  the  Hungarian  freedom  fight- 
ers were  savagely  taught  it. 

INTERNATIONAL    LAW    CONCEPTS     CONTHASTTD 

As  the  West  understands  it.  the  solemn 
observance  of  international  obligations 
is  the  backbone  of  international  law  and 
underlies  settlement  of  differences  be- 
tween nations  without  resort  to  war. 
As  the  Communists  understand  it.  the 
timely  breach  of  international  obliga- 
tions is  simply  another  expedient  weapon 
in  their  protracted  conflict  arsenal,  and 
international  law  is  only  a  "shell  game" 
for  playing  on  a  worldwide  scale. 

This  is  the  basis  of  Stalin's  observa- 
tion regarding  relations  with  non-Com- 
munist countries  that: 

sincere  diplomacy  is  no  more  possible  than 
dry  water  or  wooden  Iron. 

And  from  the  standpoint  of  Western 
concepts  of  morality,  it  is  the  basis  for 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee's evaluation: 

You  must  be  a  liar,  a  cheat,  and  probably 
a  spy  before  you  can  represent  a  Communist 
nation  in  International  diplomacy.  You 
must  have  no  more  regard  for  honor  when 
you  sign  an  agreement  on  behalf  of  your 
country  than  a  forger  does  when  he  ptits  a 
name  on  a  check. 

Communist  contempt  for  international 
law  and  decency  is  the  theoretical  and 
practical    basis    on    which    Red    Army 


commissars,  despite  promise  of  safe  con- 
duct, arrested  and  executed  the  leaders  of 
the  Hungarian  revolution  while  ostensi- 
bly negotiating  an  armistice. 

NEGATORT    PBOPAGANDA 

With  the  Hungarian  example  in  mind, 
we  reach  a  point  where  negatory*  propa- 
ganda can  be  defined  and  illustrated  us- 
ing the  nuclear-test-ban  issue  as  an 
example. 

By  negatory  propaganda  I  seek  to 
describe  a  technique  aimed  at  negating 
use  by  your  opponent  of  a  device  or  weap- 
on of  value  to  him  by  propaganda  aimed 
at  creating  such  intense  public  opinion 
against  its  use  that  it  is  in  fact  denied  or 
negated, 

BAN    THE    BOMB 

For  a  period  following  1945  the  United 
States,  only,  possessed  nuclear  capacity. 
We  had  a  weapon  which  could  overcome 
the  Communist  bloc's  great  military 
supenoi  ity  in  terms  of  conventional  arms 
and  armaments.  As  a  consequence,  to 
deny  us  use  of  the  weapon,  and  thus  the 
superiority,  the  Kremlin  and  Red  agents 
everywhere  propagandized  the  world  on 
the  alleged  horrors  which  would  stem 
from  use  of  the  weapons.  Many 
well-intentioned  non -Communists  be- 
came inadvertent  allies  of  the  Commu- 
nists by  taking  up  the  ban-the-bomb 
hue  and  cry  The  propaganda  did.  in 
fact,  nee  ate  our  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  Korea.  This  cost  us  dearly  in  both 
lives  and  effort. 

The  Communists  adopted  a  two-step 
technique  by  directing  major  propaganda 
efforts  first  against  nuclear  testing. 
Strontium  90  was  made  a  household 
word  and  its  terribly  crippling  effects 
milked  right  down  inside  the  tender 
bonec  of  newborn  babes  suckling  at 
their  mothers'  breasts.  All  to  the  end 
of  banning  tests  of  the  bomb  because 
that  is  too  horrible,  and  then,  when  that 
is  accomplished  ban  the  bombs  them- 
selves with  the  argvmient:  "If  they  are 
too  horrible  to  test,  they  are  too  horrible 
to  use  " 

But  while  feverishly  denouncing  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  Soviets  mounted  a 
massive  effort  to  achieve  them.  They 
did  so  by  the  early  1950's.  This  did  not 
change  their  line  or  alter  their  efforts, 
however,  becau.se  denial  to  the  West  of 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  still  is  an 
obvious  way  to  tilt  the  balance  of  power 
to  their  direction. 

Their  gigantic  propaganda  campaign 
raged  on  with  consummate  skill  right  up 
until  the  recent  moment  when  it  became 
more  advantageous  to  them  to  torpedo 
the  Geneva  A-test  ban  talks  and  resume 
atmospheric  testing  than  it  was  to  keep 
the  talks  going  and  stall  us  from  improv- 
ing our  own  defensive  weapons  stock- 
pile. Revelation  to  the  world  of  their 
total  hypocrisy  by  flring  off  a  series  of 
tests — obviously  in  long  preparation  un- 
der cloak  of  the  Geneva  talks — was  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  advantages 
they  gain  thereby. 

An  obvious  advantage  is  the  jump  it 
will  give  the  Soviets  over  the  West  in 
nuclear  weaponry.  A  less  obvious,  but 
perhaps  greater,  advantage  calculated 
by  Kremlin  minds  is  nuclear  blackmail 
in  connection  with  the  Berlin  crisis. 
Coupled  with  the  already  high  tensions 
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generated  by  Berlin,  "terror  talk"  of  a 
lOO-megaton  super-bomb  plus  new  fall- 
out in  the  atmosphere  is  suijposed  to 
generate  such  hysteria  in  the  world  that 

concessions  to  the  Reds  will  come  out  of 
negotiations  over  the  issue. 

Aside  from  the  quite  apparent  fact  that 
the  only  way  to  handle  blackmail  is  to 
resist  it  and  the  only  way  to  surmount  a 
bluff  is  to  call  It,  there  is  a  more  basic 
lesson  we  must  learn  from  the  2 12-year 
test-ban  fiasco.    It  is:  The  moral  issue 

is  not  the  type  of  weapon  which  the 
free  nations  must  stock  in  their  arsenals 
to  preserve  freedom  and  the  rich  heritage 
of  Western  civilization.  The  issue  is: 
The  morality  of  stripping  those  arsenals, 
imperiling  that  civilization  and  relegat- 
ing its  millions  of  souls  to  mass  murder 
or  to  the  slavery  of  the  communes. 

Whether  we  surrender  in  one  lump  sum 
or  are  propagandized  and  blackmailed 
into  it  on  the  installment  plan,  the  result 
is  the  same. 

FRZX     WORLD    PROPAGANDA 

There  are  many  who  observe  these 
Communist  propaganda  efforts,  their 
successes,  and  say  if  only  we  spent  more 
money  on  our  own  propaganda  overseas 
they  could  be  turned  back.  True,  our 
efforts  can  and  should  be  stepped  up. 
But  we  must  accept  the  fact  that  our 
own  propaganda  efforts  cannot,  in  the 
short  term  at  least,  produce  results  as 
impressive  as  theirs  simply  because 
theirs  is  based  on  lies,  exaggerations  and 
deceptions  rather  than  upon  truth. 
Truth  is  by  far  the  greater  power,  but  by 
far  the  more  diflQcult  and  time  consum- 
ing to  propagate.  The  standards  of 
morality  by  which  we  must  gage  our 
actions  limit  us  to  the  truth. 

Further,  as  to  areas  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  we  are  under  additional  handi- 
caps to  the  transmission  of  information. 
First,  the  Iron  Curtain  blocks  com- 
munication in  both  directions.  Second, 
neither  world  public  opinion  nor  internal 
public  opinion  is  an  appreciable  factor  in 
the  decision-making  process  of  the  Com- 
munist masters.  Third,  even  if  you  over- 
come physical  barriers  to  communication 
with  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
there  is  still  a  psychological  barrier  to 
surmount.  It  stems  from  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  population  has  come  to 
adulthood  since  communism  took  over. 
Large  gaps  in  public  understanding  and 
knowledge  exist  which  cannot  be 
spanned  by  the  kind  of  appeals  effective 
with  Western  minds.  Their  policy  of 
brainwashing  from  birth  to  death  often 
has  so  twisted  truth  and  history  that 
counterappeals  must  be  developed  from 
that  specialized  frame  of  reference. 

A  personal  illustration  concerning  this 
last  statement:  While  in  Russia  in  1959 
I  attempted  to  discuss  the  brutalities 
committed  by  the  Red  army  in  Hungary. 
No  Russian  ever  heard  of  them,  nor 
would  any  believe  what  I  said.  Yet  all 
would  tell  you  for  hours  how  the  "brutal, 
bestial,  U.S.  Marines  aggressed  against 
the  defenseless  people  of  Lebanon  at  the 
behest  of  Wall  Street  millionaires." 
They  also  told  me  again  and  again  that 
the  United  States  was  blocking  a  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  by  demanding  that  it  in- 
clude inspection  and  enforcement  proce- 
dures    to     insure     compliance.     "The 


U.S.S.R.,"  they  told  me  with  straight 
faces,  "always  lives  up  to  its  treaties." 

HTTBVTEKSION 

Subversion  is  one  of  communisms  most 
potent  cold  war  techniques  and  is  prac- 
ticed all  the  time,  everj-where.  What  we 
must  keep  in  mind  is  that  it  is  only  one 
of  many  techniques,  however.  Nor  is  It 
even  as  potent  a  weapon  for  the  Com- 
munists, within  the  United  States,  at 
least,  as  our  own  general  lack  of  under- 
standing of  what  they  want  and  how  they 
are  going  about  getting:  it.  I  recently' 
suggested  that  the  President  order  a  good 
course  on  "Communism  and  How  To 
Fight  It"  prepared  and  taught  to  every 
person  in  Government  from  himself  on 
down.  Passing  the  course  would  be  re- 
quired before  any  Government  employcje 
could  draw  his  paycheck.  The  course 
would  also  be  available  to  the  public  gen- 
erally. This  step  alone  would  obviate  a 
necfssity  many  have  suggested  for  in- 
vestigating the  State  Department  or  an^' 
other  Department  of  Government— 
where  in  my  belief  ignorance  is  a  hun- 
dred times  more  responsible  for  the  inept 
conduct  of  our  defense  against  com- 
munism than  are  subversion  and  dis- 
loyalty. This  ruthless,  resourceful,  de- 
termined enemy  cannot  be  combated 
effectively  unless  Americans  know  its  true 
identity  and  understand  the  way  it 
fights.  1 1 

LATIN    AMERICA  ' 

The  real  danger  from  subversion  is  in 
less-developed  areas,  Latin  America,  for 
instance,  where  communism  is  attempt- 
ing to  leapfrog  the  Atlantic  and  take 
over  countries  both  by  infiltration  of 
existing  governments  and  by  seizing  con- 
trol of  liberal  revolutionary  movements. 
Each  year  hundreds  of  Latins  receive 
revolutionary  training  in  Moscow  and 
are  sent  back  to  work  ceaselessly  to  re- 
place lawful  government  with  regimes 
dominated  and  controlled  by  interna- 
tional communism.  In  connection  with 
Cuba  in  particular  and  Latin  Anierica 
in  general  the  following  seven-point  pro- 
gram is  suggested: 

First.  Take  a  firm  stand  against  Com- 
munist expansion,  then  tell  and  show 
the  world  we  mean  what  we  say — that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  dead. 

Second.  Declare  the  Western  Hend.- 
sphere  to  be  a  peace  zone,  and  tell  the 
world  we  mean  to  keep  it  that  way 
through  use  of  national  power,  it 
necessary. 

Third.  Declare  all  Communist  war 
material,  including  fuel,  as  contraband 
and  prohibit  its  shipment  into  the  peace 
zone. 

Fourth.  Use  national  power  to  .send 
back,  jettison,  or  .seize  all  contraband 
sent  int<j  the  peace  zone. 

Fifth.  Adopt  as  U.S.  policy  the  oust- 
ing of  Castro's  Communist  dictatorship 
from  Cuba,  and  enlist  active  support 
from  anti-Castro  and  an ti -Communist 
forces  in  Latin  America  to  help  us  get 
the  job  done. 

Sixth.  Develop  and  expedite  a  tailor- 
made  information  program  for  our 
hemisphere  which  makes  it  clear  that 
we  will  not  tolerate  guerrilla  invasions 
and  power  seizures  of  Latin  American 
countries  by  Cuban  or  other  Communist 


forces,  or  Communist  expansion  of  any 
kind. 

Seventh.  Use  our  national  power  to 
the  extent  and  m  the  manner  required 
to  free  the  Cuban  people  and  give  them 
the  right  of  self-determination. 

In  order  to  implement  the  first  four 
points  mentioned  above  I  have  intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  524,  de- 
claring Communist  arms  and  munitions 
contraband  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  making  provisions  to  enforce  the 


same. 


ORGAN-IZATION     FOU    HOT     WAR 


Our  present  military  structure — 
Army.  Navy.  Air  Force— coordinated  at 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  level,  represents  an  effec- 
tive overall  organization  for  waging  hot 
war.  Because  of  its  effectiveness  it  ac- 
tually deters  hot  war.  Our  military 
leaders  are  skilled  and  knowledgeable. 
They  do  the  best  possible  job  with  the 
hardware  and  forces  at  their  command. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Maj.  Alexander 
de  Seversky's  contention  that  the  serv- 
ices should  be  merged  and  overriding 
emphasis  placed  on  airpower  for  deliv- 
ery of  massive  nuclear  destruction. 
That  would  limit  us  to  a  choice  between 
nuclear  holocaust  and  surrender — an 
inherently  hopeless  set  of  alternatives 
which  would  merely  afford  the  "better 
Red  than  dead  "  propagandists  more 
chance  to  spread  their  poison.  With 
properly  balanced  mihtary  forces  we 
can  control  and  deter  all-out  nuclear 
war  Then,  with  proper  organization 
for  nonmilitary  war — cold  war — we  can 
achieve  victories  instead  of  defeats  in 
this  area. 

ORGANIZATION    FOR    COLD    WAE 

But,  in  contrast  to  our  splendid  or- 
ganization for  hot  war,  we  are  almost 
totally  unorganized  to  wage  and  win 
cold  war. 

It  would  be  madness  to  attempt  to 
fight  a  military  war  without  national 
strategy,  without  a  top-level  command, 
without  war  plans,  without  offenses  and 
planned  defenses,  without  mobilizing 
the  national  effort  and  without  appeal- 
ing to  the  patriotism  of  our  people  to 
work,  to  sacrifice,  and  to  win.  Yet,  with- 
out any  of  these  things,  we  are  engaged 
in  a  new.  strange,  and  deadly  kind  of 
war  which  we  are  not  winning.  It  is 
our  clear  duty  to  establish  the  organiza- 
tion we  need  to  fight  this  kind  of  war, 
to  mobilize  our  people  and  our  resources, 
and  to  embark  on  the  long,  difficult  road 
toward  victory. 

This  effort  involves  economics,  diplo- 
macy, intellir;encp.  science,  p.sycholoey — 
all  the  phases  of  human  activity  short 
of  military  operations  between  major 
powers.  The  effort  required  goes  far 
beyond  the  State  Department  or  any 
other  department  of  Government— far 
beyond  the  formal  government  even — it 
sweeps  across  our  whole  society. 

The  Prer^ident  alone  has  the  broad 
power  and  control  over  the  wide  rang" 
of  functions  which  must  be  organized. 
caiTied  on,  timed,  coordinated  and 
pu.shed  to  overall  success  to  meet  the 
enemy  and  overcome  it.  At  the  top.  with 
the  President's  daily  attention,  must  be 
the  national  nerve  center  and  command 
post.    Call  it  the  Strategic  and  Tactical 
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Office  of  the  Presidentr— STOP.  Here  at 
COMSTOP.  in  the  Whit*  House  itself, 
.stopping  communism  must  be  a  24-hour- 
a-day  operation  for  as  long  as  it  takes 
to  win. 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  activities 
that  must  feed  to  and  from  COMSTOP: 

National  strategy  and  tactics,  military 
and  nonmihtary  strateuy  and  tactics, 
intelligence,  political  operations,  diplo- 
matic moves,  labor  and  industrial  mo- 
bilization, economic  operations,  finance, 
agricultural  and  commercial  functions, 
covert  and  o\erl  international  opera- 
tion.s,  cover  and  deception,  informational 
and  cultural  proprams.  ideological  posi- 
tions, psychological  warfare,  military 
liaison,  posture  evaluation  and  a  host  of 
others. 

All  these  operations  must  be  tied  to- 
gether constantly— orchestrated  like  a 
.■symphony.  Each  must  be  run  by  man- 
agers who  are  themselves  knowledge- 
able in  the  political,  strategic,  and  psy- 
chological nuances  of  nonmilitary  war. 
Command  of  these  activities  requires  as 
great  a  skill  as  mihtary  command  We 
must  quickly  train  in  our  universities 
and  elsewhere  the  knowledt:cable  Amer- 
icans needed  to  officer  and  man  this 
fourth  force  in  our  defense. 

It  sliould  be  reemphasized  that 
COMSTOP  must  not  only  defend  auainst 
actions  the  .Soviets  mount  in  what  tliey 
regard  as  the  war  zone,  but  must,  if  we 
are  ever  to  win.  carry  the  fight  into  their 
peace  zone  Within  the  Communist 
empire  are  countle.ss  areas  oi  weakness 
and  po.ssible  internal  strife.  Brig.  Gen. 
David  Sarnoff  in  urging  former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  wage  cold  war  and 
turn  Moscow's  own  weapons  against 
world  communism  said:  "Our  potential 
fifth  column  is  greater  by  millions  than 
the  enemy's." 

CONCLrSION 

Concludmc  a  di.scu.«;sion  of  this  nature 
and  extent  by  attempting  a  summary 
would  be  futile.  I  have  given  little  more 
than  a  skeleton  outline  of  the  dangers 
we  face  and  what  we  must  do  to  sur- 
mount them.  So  I  will  reiterate  only 
that  we  must  constantly  deter  hot  war 
by  being  capable  of  fighting  and  winning 
it,  if  necessary,  and  we  must  declare 
the  nonmilitar>'  war  and  mobilize  all  our 
physical  and  material  resources  to  win 
It. 

All  this  will  take  the  highest  and  best 
our  generation  of  Americans  has  to  offer 
its  country-.  Let  us  take  faith  from  the 
courage  and  wisdom  of  the  men  who 
founded  our  country  and  made  her  great 
If  we,  today,  but  possess  equal  courage 
and  wisdom — and  I  firmly  believe  we 
do — there  is  no  domestic  problem  we 
camiot  solve  nor  foreign  force  we  need 
ever  fear. 


NATIONAL  CLE.^N-LTP,  PAINT-UP. 
FIX-UP  MONTH 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  month  of  May  1962  marks 
the  50th  anniversary  of  a  movement 
dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  Amer- 
ica's homes  and  communities,  the  clean- 
up, paint-up.  fix-up  movement.  Origi- 
nated in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  by  the  late 
Allan  W.  Clark,  this  movement  is  em- 
bodied in  the  National  Clean-Up,  Paint- 
Up,  Fix-Up  Bureau  whose  proclaimed 
goals  are  the  prevention  of  slums  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  blighted  areas  for 

a  healthier  and  more  progressive  com- 
munity, I  have  today  oflcred  a  resolu- 
tion requesting  the  President  to  com- 
memorate the  50th  anniversary  of  this 
movement  by  proclaiming  the  month  of 
May  1962  as  Clean-Up,  Paint-Up.  Fix- 
Up  Month. 

Since  1912  some  6.000  communities 
have  taken  pari  in  this  movement,  a 
symbol  of  the  interest  of  a  communuy 
in  its  boautification  and  improvement, 
a  sign  of  community  pride.  The  concept 
of  this  movement  is  that  of  rehabilita- 
tion. It  IS  centered  on  improvement 
within  a  community  by  the  collective 
efforts  of  the  members  of  that  com- 
munity, efforts  toward  improving  each 
individuals  home  and  efforts  toward 
beautifying  the  community  as  a  whole. 
This  IS  the  proper  concept  of  urban  re- 
newal— rehabilitation  of  a  community 
wuh  the  cooperation  of  the  homeowners, 
improving  homes  which  meet  commu- 
nity standards  and  bringing  those  which 
do  not  reach  those  standards  up  to  that 
level  As  m  so  many  other  fields,  the 
Government  can  learn  from  the  example 
which  has  been  set  by  the  private  sector 
of  the  American  societv 


FEDERAL  IMPACT  LAWS 

Mr.  BARRY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  Wilson)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
proposal  to  extend  Public  Laws  815  and 
874,  the  Federal  impact  laws.  These 
laws  must  be  extended  for  they  are  vital 
to  many  school  districts  throughout  the 
United  States  and  in  particular  are  most 
critical  to  the  .school  districts  within  my 
congressional  district  where  there  is  a 
hea\T  concentration  of  Federal  activity. 

Considerable  hardship  has  already  been 
experienced  by  these  school  districts  as  a 
result  of  our  delay  in  extending  these 
laws.  The  budgetary  deliberations  that 
have  been  required  of  the  many  school 
boards  of  my  district  and  others 
throughout  the  country  have  accentuat- 
ed the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  continue  these  laws  in 
their  present  form.  These  laws  con- 
stitute payment  to  school  districts  be- 
cause the  Federal  activity  in  the  re- 
.spective  areas  has  removed  from  the  tax 
rolls  certain  properties  which  normally 
would  be  paying  taxes  in  support  of 
these  schools. 


I  have  had  correspondence  with  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  respect  to  this  problem 
and  wish  at  this  time  to  include  in  my 
remarks  a  portion  of  a  letter  dated  April 
14.  1961.  received  from  the  congressional 
liaison  officer,  Jim  G,  Akin,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  'Wel- 
fare This  quote  is  significant  in  that 
the  Department  points  out  in  no  uncer- 
tain language  that  it  is  because  of  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  federally  controlled 
properties  that  in-lieu-of-tax  payments 
must  be  made  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies that  support  free  public  education 
for  the  children  of  these  school  districts. 

The  Office  of  Education  admlni.«ters  Public 
Lf-ws  815  and  874.  designed  to  aulhorize 
lunds  to  alleviate  burdens  imposed  by  the 
United  States  on  local  school  districts  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  they  provide  free 
public  elementary  and  secondary  education 
lor  children  who  either  reside  on  Federal 
property  or  reside  with  a  parent  employed 
on  such  property,  or  both,  or  whose  attend- 
ance in  a  particular  school  district  is  a 
direct  result  of  Federal  activities.  Formulas 
for  eligibility  and  payment  are  provided  in 
both  laws  Payments  under  these  laws  are 
not  authorized  with  respect  to  military  de- 
pendents as  such,  but  are  based  on  the 
underlying  rationale  that  because  ol  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  Its  properties  the  Federal 
Government  should  make  pa\-ments  In  the 
nature  ol  in-Ueu-of-tax  payments  to  local 
educational  agencies  that  provide  tax-stip- 
ported,  free  public  education  for  children 
who  either  reside  on  Federal  property  or  re- 
side with  a  parent  employed  on  such  prop- 
erty, or  both  There  is  no  Federal  restric- 
tion Imposed  on  the  school  system.  The 
school  district  may  supplement  funds  grant- 
ed under  Public  Law  615  for  school  con- 
struction, and  It  may  use  funds  received 
for  school  maintenance  and  operation  under 
Public  Law  874  for  any  purpose  for  which 
the  State  or  local  tax  funds  levied  for  school 
maint«n.T.nce  may  be  used  under  State  law 

W^e  owe  ^  responsibility  to  the  school 
districts  of  America  who  are  due  these 
payments  as  a  result  of  Federal  activity. 
These  are.  in  fact,  in-lieu-of-tax  pay- 
ments to  these  school  districts.  I  urge 
support  of  the  legislation  that  will  ex- 
tend Public  Laws  815  and  874. 


LEA\TE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Holland  lat 
the  request  of  Mr.  Walter  ' ,  on  account 
of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  ^manimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bailey,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  today, 
immediately  following  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Curtis  of  Missouri,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in   the  Congressional 
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Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RousH. 

Mr.  Edmondsow. 

Mr.  Lane  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.   PUCTNSKI. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Barry)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Kearns. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt. 

(The  following  Member  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Patman)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Downing. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  174.  An  act  to  establish  a  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System  for  the  perma- 
nent good  of  the  whole  p^eople,  and  for  other 
purjjoses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  thf.t  committee  did  on  September  6, 
1961.  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  32.  An  act  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Fort  Smith  National  Historic 
Site,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  256.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  September  11,  1961,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

1297.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  notice  of  a  proposed  disposition  of 
approximately  155,676,000  pounds  of  castor 
oil  now  held  In  the  national  stockpile,  pur- 
suant to  (50  U.S.C.  98b(e) ) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1298.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  effect  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain claims  presented  by  the  Government  of 
the  Polish  People's  Republic  against  the 
United  States";  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1299.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tio!ial  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  pursuant  to  section  Hf)  of 
the  act  of  June  1.  1960  (74  Stat.  151),  and 
Is    submitted    through    the    Speaker    of    the 


House  of  Representatives  pursuant  to  rule 
XL  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
CJommlttee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

1300.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  A-ffairs,  transmitting  the 
report  of  the  President  on  determinations 
under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Con- 
trol Act  of  1951  for  the  quarter  ending  June 
30,  1961,  pursuant  to  section  103 ib)  of  the 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Approprlatlcms, 
Armed  Services,  and  Foreign  Affairs.  i 
l| 

REPORTS      OF     COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  prmting  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Joint  Resolution  568. 
Joint  resolution  providing  for  printing  copies 
of  "Cannon's  Procedure  in  the  House  of 
Representatives";  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1129).     Ordered  to  be  printed, 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
12.  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  Hovise  Docu- 
ment 412,  85th  Congress;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1130).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Concurrer.t  Resolution 
364.  Concurrent  resolution  to  print  as  a 
House  document  the  publication  "World 
Communist  Movement — Selective  Chronol- 
ogy 1818-1957,  Volimie  1,"  and  to  provide  for 
the  printing  of  additional  copies:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1131).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  397.  Res- 
olution providing  for  additional  copies  of 
House  Report  No.  2228,  86th  Congress.  2d 
session,  entitled  "The  Communist -Led  Riots 
Against  the  House  Committee  on  tlji- 
Amerlcan  Activities  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.. 
May  12-14,  1960";  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1132).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  Hou.se  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  398.  Fies- 
olution  providing  for  additional  copies  of 
House  Report  No.  2237,  86th  Congress,  2d 
session,  entitled  "Annual  Report  for  the  Year 
1960,"  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities;  without  amendment 
(Rept.    No.    1133).     Ordered    to   be    printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  408.  Resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  the  rei>ort.  House  Report  No.  861. 
on  H.R.  8400;  without  amendment  (Rept.  Ko. 
1134).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Conunlttee  on  Hou.se  Admin- 
istration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
385.  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  a  manuscript  entitled  "History 
of  the  House  of  Representatives";  wlthoiit 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1135).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
39.  Concurrent  resolution  to  print  3,000 
copies  of  a  compilation  of  the  hearings,  re- 
ports, and  committee  prints  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Policy  Machinery;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1136).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
384.  Concurrent  resolution  autliorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  rejKjrt 
"Communist  Target — Youth — Communist 
Infiltration  and  Agitation  Tactics";  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No  1137)  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  433.  Ras- 
olution  to  provide  for  the  further  expenses 


of  the  investigation  and  study  authorized  by 
Houae  Resolution  23;  without  amendment 
I  Rept.  No.  1138).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDKL:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  439.  Res- 
olution to  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of 
the  investigation  and  study  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  420;  without  amendment 
(Rept    No.   1139).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  8871.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  of 
19G0;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1140). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  H.R  8921  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
annual  audit  of  bridge  commissions  and 
authorities  created  by  act  of  Congress,  for 
the  filling  of  vacancies  in  the  membership 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1141).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POWELL-  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H  R.  9030.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
act  to  promote  the  education  of  the  blind. 
ftppro\ed  March  3,  1879,  as  amended,  so  as 
to  authorize  wider  distribution  of  books  and 
other  special  instruction  materials  for  the 
blind,  and  to  increase  the  appropriations 
authorized  for  this  purpose,  and  to  otherwise 
improve  such  act;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1142).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Hou.^e  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  454.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7500.  a  bill 
to  provide  for  a  Peace  Corps  to  help  the  peo- 
ples of  interested  countries  and  areas  In 
meeting  their  needs  for  skilled  manpower; 
without  amendment  (Rept  No.  1143).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H  R  9011.  A  bill  to  make  avail- 
able to  children  who  are  handicapped  by 
deafness  the  speciaily  trained  teachers  of 
the  deaf  needed  to  develop  their  abilities, 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No  1144).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hovise 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H  R.  9053.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  II  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  with  respect  to  the  periods  for 
which  loans  under  that  title  are  made;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No  1145).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stite  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  S.  1762.  An  act  to  reg- 
ulate the  practice  of  physical  therapy  In  the 
District  of  Columbia;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1146).  Referred  t)  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H  R.  4892  A  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  June  19,  1948,  relating  to 
the  workweek  of  the  Fire  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  oiher  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1147). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H  R.  8842.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (h) 
of  section  124  of  the  Agricultural  Enabling 
Amendments  Act  of  1961;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1148).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H  R.  8914.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (d)  of 
section  16  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act,  as  amended;  with 
amendment  (Rept  No.  1149).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  9013.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer  of    rice    acreage    history   where   producer 
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withdraws  from  the  production  of  rice,  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1150).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  S.  1529.  An  act  to  amend 
the  act  enutled  An  act  to  regulate  the 
height  of  buiUiings  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. "  approved  June  1,  1910.  as  amended, 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No  1151).  Re- 
ferred t<j  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  FOOARTY  Committee  of  Conference. 
H  R.  7035.  An  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  er.dlng  June  30.  1962.  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1154)  .  Ordered  to 
be  printed 

Mr.  MUHR.^Y  Committee  on  Post  OfTlcc 
and  Civil  Service  HH.  7927.  A  bill  to  ad- 
Just  postal  rates,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept  No  1155)  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr  McMTLLAN  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R  2838.  A  bill  to  ex- 
empt from  taxation  certain  property  of  the 
Army  Distaff  Foundation;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept  No  1152).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  McMILLA.N  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  H  R  9080  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Phllndelphia.  Baltimore  &  Wash- 
ington Railroad  Co.  to  construct,  maintain, 
and  of)erate  branch  tidings  over  First  Street 
SW..  in  the  DlBtrlct  of  Columbia;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No  1153).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLLTTONS 

Under  clatis*-  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bill.s  and  resolutiorLs  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

H.R  9084  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
Federal  lands  exclusively  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  man- 
aged under  prlr.clples  of  multiple  use  and 
to  produce  a  sustained  y\e\6  of  products 
and  services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  loterlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By   Mr     SAYLOR: 

H  R  9085.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
Federal  lands  exclusively  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  man- 
aged under  principles  of  multiple  use  and 
t'T  produce  a  sustained  yield  of  prcxlucts 
and  services,  anc.  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affair? 
By   Mrs.  PFOST: 

H.R  9086.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
Federal  lands  exclusively  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  man- 
aged under  principles  of  multiple  use  and 
to  produce  a  sustained  yield  of  products 
and  services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By    Mr     CUNNINGHAM: 

H  R  9087  A  bin  to  provide  that  certain 
Federal  lands  etclusively  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  man- 
aged under  principles  of  multiple  use  and 
to  produce  a  sustained  y'e'.d  of  products 
and  services,  and,  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  In»ular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  BONNER 

H  R  9088.  A  b.ll  to  amend  section  510  of 
tlie  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  to  provide 
for  the  trade-in  of  obsolete  vessels  In  con- 


nection with  the  construction  of  new  ves- 
sels, either  at  the  time  of  executing  the 
construction  contract  or  at  the  time  of  de- 
livery of  the  new  vessel;  to  the  Committee 
(•n  Merchant  Marino  and  Fisheries 

By  Mr.  KEOGH: 
H.R  9089.  A  bill  to  amend  section  402  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  tax  treatment  of  the  transfer 
of  an  employee's  account  from  one  retire- 
ment system  of  a  State  to  another  retire- 
ment system  of  the  same  State,  to  the  Com- 
nuttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  'mILLS 
H  R  9090    A    bill    relating:    to    the    Income 
tax    treatment    of    certain    Communist    or- 
t;anlzatlons.  and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  MONAGAN: 
HR  9091  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
cf  1949  to  provide  an  orderly  program  of 
decentralization  and  rehx-atlon  of  facilities 
and  personnel  of  executive  agencies;  to  the 
Committee    on    Government    0;>erRtlons 

By  Mr  REUSS: 
H  R  9092  A  bin  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  194€  to  provide  more  •■ffective 
means  for  bringing  t.>  bear  an  Informed  pub- 
lic opinion  upon  price  and  wage  Increases 
which  threaten  economic  stability,  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R  9093  A  bill  to  designate  the  third 
Library  of  C-^ngre^  building  the  John  Philip 
Sousa  Memorial  Library,  and  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  John  Philip  Sousa 
collection  In  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
for  the  placing  of  statues  o'  John  Phlhp 
S<:  usa  and  Dr.  Harvey  W  Wiley  In  Statuary 
Hall;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration 

By  Mr    ROUSH 
H  R  9094    A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Prances  Slocum  National  Monu- 
ment   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  M.--    UTT 
H  R   9095    A    bill    t<i    deny   the    use    of    the 
U  .S    postal  service  for  the  carriage  of  Com- 
munist political  propaganda,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  CELLER : 
H  R  9096  A  bill  to  amend  the  antitrust 
laws  to  authorize  leagues  of  professional 
football,  baseball,  basketball,  and  hockey 
teams  to  enter  into  certain  televlelon  con- 
tracts, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    HARDING; 
H  R  9097.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of   the   Interior  to  sell   certain   public   lands 
In  Idaho,   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R  9098.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sale  of 
the  undisposed-of  lots  In  the  townslte  of 
Pocatello,  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr    HARVEY  of  Michigan: 
H  R  9099.  A   bill    to   deny    the   use    of    the 
U5.  postal  service  for  the  carriage  of  Com- 
munist   political    propaganda;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr  KYL 
H  R  9100  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  residential  and  business  realty  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  is  not  sub- 
standard and  which  is  held  by  homeowners 
and  small  businessmen  in  urban  renewal 
project  areas  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  PIKE: 
H.R.  9101.  A   bill    to   amend    clau.se    (3)    of 
section  402(a)  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic   Act;    to   the   Committee   on    Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr   KEITH: 
H.R  9102    A   bill    to   amend   clause    (3)    of 
section    402 1  a)    of    tlie   Federal    Food.    Drug. 


and  Cosmetic  Act,  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr   RIVERS  of  South  Carolina 

H.R  9103  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  accept  H.M.S  Seraph  as 
a  gift  from  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  pur- 
pose ol  redonating  it  to  the  Citadel  ol 
Charleston.  S C;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

By  Mr    TOLLEFSON; 

H  R  9104  A  bill  to  amend  section  510  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  to  provide 
for  the  trade-in  of  obsolete  vessels  In  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  new  vessels, 
either  at  the  time  of  executing  the  construc- 
tion contract  or  at  the  time  of  delivery  of  the 
new  vessel,  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries 

By  Mr    CURTIS  ol  Missouri: 

H.J  Rcfi.564.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of 
May  1962  iis  National  Clean-Up.  Palnt-Up. 
Fix-Up  Month;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    KARSTEN: 

H  J  Res.  o65  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of  May 
1962  as  National  Clean-Up.  Palnt-Up,  Fix- 
Up  M.jnih:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    McDONOUGH: 

H.J   Res  566    Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President   to  proclaim  a  week  in  March 
(  f   each   yer.r    as    National    Health   Week;    to 
the  Com.mlttee  or.  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs    SULLIVAN: 

H  J  Res  567  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
t'le  President  to  proclaim  the  month  of  May 
li:*(i2  as  NatK.mal  Clean-Up.  Palnt-Up.  Fix- 
Up  Month;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    OHARA  of  Ullnols  : 

H  Con   Res  389    Concurrent  resolution  en- 
dorsing the  World  Economic  Progress  Expo- 
sition,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr    KITtTHIN  : 

H  Res  453  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  investigation  and 
study  authorized  by  House  Resolution  403. 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  cause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  r(  solutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred   a.s  follows; 

By  Mr  CORMAN  (by  request  i  : 

HJl  9105    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gertrud 
Swlenty;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   HAGAN   of   Georgia; 

HR  9106  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Athena 
Voy;idJis;  tc   tlie  Comm:iittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  9107.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hyacinth 
Francis:  Vi  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
B  y  M .'  LAN  KFORD : 

H  R  S108  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
M.  Garcia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mrs   ST  GEORGE: 

H.R  9109  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alexandra, 
Emily,  and  tShurku  Shukri  (Dabbeekeh) 
Dabeekeh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R  9110  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ines 
Clonnda  Carrlero  Manes,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    WALTER 

HR  9111.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Peplto 
Guaro  Dignadice:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   WILSON  of  California  ■ 

H.R  9112  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Consuelo 
Alvarado  de  Corpus;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

H.R  9113  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
William  White;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

HR  9114  A  bill  for  the  relief  cf  lonna 
Ganas.    to   tiie   Committee   on   the  Judiciary. 
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Troika    Crisis    Looms    in    Redistricting 
Hassle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMAR 

Congress  still  retains  its  constitutional  ri^t 
to  ctiange  the  statutory  provisions  at  any 
time.  Also,  the  constitutional  right  of  Con- 
gress to  be  final  judge  of  the  elections  and 
qualifications  of  Its  own  Members  should 
not  be  overlooked.  U.S.  Constitution,  article 
1,  section  5. 


KS 


OF     MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  7.  1961 

Mr.  LA^TE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  very  interesting 
and  most  timely  statement  of  Mr. 
Charles  H.  McGIue,  former  special  as- 
sistant attorney  of  Massachusetts  on 
the  subject  of  redistricting. 

Troika  Crisis  Looms  in  Redistricting 
Hassle 

Early  in  tho  first  F.D.R.  administration,  the 
word  "troika  '  would  recall  memories  of  "La 
Troika,"  a  Russian  night  spot  on  Connecti- 
cut Avenue.  Washington,  D.C,  just  be- 
low the  then  newly  opened  swank  Hotel 
Mayflower,  or  perhaps  the  familiar  three- 
horse  Russian  sleigh  which  made  its  appear- 
ance In  "A  Night  at  Garde's"  in  a  very  in- 
triguing scene  in  the  Russian  musical, 
"Chauve-Souris." 

"Troika"  today  has  an  entirely  different 
connotation.  It  Is  a  Khrushchev  expres- 
sion for  a  three-way  operation  to  administer 
or  maladmlnlster  a  given  proposition.  The 
Troika  setup  Is  a  factor  in  the  congressional 
redistricting  problems,  affecting  three  States; 
namely,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  each  of  these  three  States,  there 
is  a  potential  deadlock  that  might  result  in 
requiring  all  Congressmen  to  be  elected  at 
large. 

TROIKA     DILEMMA 

Massachusetts  has  a  Democratic  senate,  a 
Democratic  house  of  representatives  but  a 
Republican  Governor.  Illinois  has  a  Repub- 
lican senate,  a  Democratic  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, but  a  Democratic  Governor. 
Pennsylvania  has  an  evenly  divided  senate, 
25  Republicans  and  25  Democrats,  a  II>emo- 
cratic  house  of  representatives,  and  a  Demo- 
cratic Governor.  In  accordance  with  the 
population  count  in  1960  national  census, 
Massachusetts  will  lose  two  Congressmen, 
dropping  from  14  to  12;  Illinois  will  lose  one 
Congressman,  dropping  from  25  to  24;  while 

Pennsylvania  will   lose  three  Congressmen, 

dropping  from  30  to  27. 

The  law  governing  congressional  redis- 
tricting generally  requires  the  passage  of  a 
redistricting  measure  through  both  State 
legislative  branches  together  with  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Governor  of  each  State.  The 
case  of  Smiley  v.  Holm  (285  U.S.  355  (1932) ) 
determined  that  a  redistricting  act  in  order  to 
be  legal  required  the  same  process  as  that  of 
any  legislative  bill  and  that  the  term  "legis- 
lature" as  used  in  article  IV  section  1  of  the 

U.S.  Constitution,  referred  to  the  legislative 

power  of  the  State  however  it  might  be  dis- 
tributed. 

Thus  it  becomes  obvious  that  in  each  of 
these  three  States  there  must  be  an  agree- 
ment for  the  passage  of  some  form  of  redis- 
tricting, or  in  lieu  thereof,  Massachusetts, 
Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania  must  resort  to  a 
superchaotlc  election-at-large  for  all  their 
Congressmen  in  November  1962 

The  existing  U.S.  statute  on  redistricting 
Slates  that  If  the  number  of  Representatives 
(Congressmen)  Is  decreased  nnd  the  number 
of  districts  in  the  State  exceeds  that  num- 
ber, then  all  are  elected  at  large.     However, 


CONGRESSMAN    CELLER 

Congressman  Emanuel  Celler.  Democrat, 
of  New  York,  chairman.  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  hfi.s 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  problems 
arising  from  congressional  redistricting 
Representative  Celler  states  that  the  ques- 
tion of  congressional  control  over  the  acts  of 
the  State  legislatures  regarding  apportion- 
ment was  first  met  in  1843  when  objections 
were  raised  concerning  the  election  of  cer- 
tain Members  from  States  wherein  the  elec- 
tions were  not  held  by  districts  By  parllR- 
mentary  maneuver  the  House  avoided  the 
direct  issue  and  the  Members  in  question 
retained  their  seats.  In  1901,  the  power  o' 
Congress  to  regulate  districts  was  challenged 
in  an  election  case,  but  this  time  the  House 
took  no  action  and  the  Member  retained  his 
seat.  In  1910  the  House  was  faced  with  a 
similar  issue,  but  no  action  was  taken 

Although  the  most  direct  attack  upon  the 
power  of  the  Congress  to  regtilate  redistnc- 
ing  under  article  1.  section  4  of  the  Const;. - 
tution  is  found  in  the  reports  of  the  House 
itself,  it  appears  to  be  well-established  by  tkhe 
decisions  of  the  U  S  Supreme  Court 
that  the  Congress  has  general  supervisory 
power  over  the  subject  of  the  elections  of  the 
Representatives,  including  the  matter  In 
which  a  State  is  divided  into  congressional 
districts.  {Smiley  v  Holm  (285  U.S.  365 
(1932)),  Ex  Parte  Siebold  (100  US  3V1 
(1879)  ),  Ex  Parte  Yarborough  (110  US  651 
( 188- )  ) .  Wood  v.  Broom  (287  US  1  ( 1932)  . 
Colegrove  v.  Green  (328  U.S   549  (  19461  )   ) 

JUSTICE    FRANKFt.-RTER'S    OPINION 

In  the  case  of  Colegrove  v.  Green  (328  U..S 
549  ( 1946)  )  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  in  a  mB- 
Jority  opinion  of  the  US.  Supreme  Court  In- 
vited congressional  action  in  the  followlrg 
statement: 

"The  one  stark  fact  that  emerges  from  a 
study  of  the  history  of  congressional  ap- 
portionment is  its  embroilment  In  politics, 
in  a  sense  of  party  contests  and  party  inter- 
ests. The  Constitution  enjoins  upon  Con- 
gress the  duty  of  apportioning  representa- 
tives among  the  several  States  according  to 
their  respective  number  (art.  I.  sec.  2).     Tet 

Congress  has  at  times  been  heedless  of  this 
command  and  has  not  apportioned  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  census.  It  never 
occurred  to  anyone  that  this  Court  could 
issue  mandamus  to  compel  Congress  to  per- 
form its  mandatory  duty  to  apportion 
What  might  not  be  done  directly  by  manda- 
mus could  not  be  attained  indirectly  by  In- 
junction' (ChafTe)  congressional  reappcrr- 
tionment  (1929),  42  Harvard  Law  Review 
1015-1019)." 

STATEMENT    OF    CONGRESSMAN    CELLER 

"In  the  light  of  the  court  decisions  and 
the  legislative  enactments,  the  importance 
of  the  problem  of  fair,  equitable  apportion- 
ment both  by  the  Federal  and  State  legisla- 
tures is  one  that  demands  a  final  and 
prompt  solution. 

"It  must  be  a  solution  which  goes  to  the 
very  root  of  the  problem  and  eradicates  the 
sources  of  the  evil.  A  mere  glance  at  the 
contours  of  various  congressional  districts 
and  the  wide  variances  in  the  population  of 
these  districts  compels  the  conclusion  that 
the  drawing  of  congressional  districts  can- 
not be  left  to  the  whims  and  uncontrolled 
discretion    of    the    State    legislatures.      The 


problem  is  one  that  Involves  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  equality  which  perme- 
ates our  entire  Constitution  so  that  thl« 
denial  imperils  the  very  heart  of  our  democ- 
racy." 


Youth    Fitness    Pro-am    Initiated    at 
Muskogee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKI^MIOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Septeynber  7,  1961 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker,  this 
week  the  pilot  project  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's physical  fitness  program  gets  un- 
derway in  the  public  schools  of  Musko- 
gee. Okla.  On  this  occasion  I  think  that 
both  the  fine  teachers  and  administra- 
tors of  the  Muskogee  public  schools  and 
Bud  Wilkinson  as  national  director  of 
tile  physical  fitness  program  should  be 
congratulated  for  their  effort  to  conserve 
our  Nation's  most  important  resource — 
our  Nation's  youth. 

I  think  it  is  very  appropriate  that  the 
Muskogee  public  school  system,  which  is 
among  the  finest  in  the  country,  should 
be  picked  for  this  pilot  program.  In  the 
past,  Muskogee  schools  iiave  been  leaders 
in  scholastic  achievement  and  competi- 
tive sports.  Now  the  Muskogee  schools 
will  be  leaders  in  this  other  vital  role  of 
education — the  physical  advancement 
and  well-being  of  all  the  students  as 
well  as  the  natural  athlet-es. 

Coach  Wilkinson  personally  got  the 
program  underway  last  week  when  he 
addressed  a  general  faculty  meeting  of 
all  Muskogee  teachers.  He  emphasized 
that  the  success  or  failure  of  this  pro- 
gram will  df'pend  largely  on  its  success 
in  Muskogee. 

I  am  happy  to  report  after  visiting 
Muskogee  this  weekend  that  everyone 
in  the  city  is  enthusiastic  about  under- 
taking this  vital  project. 

All  students,  except  for  the  first  three 
grades,  will  participate  in  the  program. 

A.s  Coach  Wilkinson  outlined,  there  are 
four  major  points  to  the  physical  fitness 
operation: 

First,  all  pupils  must  have  a  contin- 
uous health  appraisal. 

Second,  the  undeveloped  children  must 
be  recognized  and  brought  up  to  par. 

Third,  every  boy  and  girl  must  get  a 
minimum  of  15  minutes  of  vigorous  cxcr- 
ci.se  every  day. 

And  fourth,  the  same  type  tests  for 
grading  in  academic  subjects  will  be  used 
to  grade  a  student's  physical  advance- 
ment 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal  has  been 
written  and  said  recently  about  Amer- 
ica's arms  races  and  space  races  with 
the  Ru.ssians.  Almost  totally  overlooked 
until  this  year  is  the  effort  we  must 
maintain  for  individual  physical  fitness. 
In  the  final  analy.sis,  it  is  the  American 
man    and    woman,    and    not    powerful 
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weapons,  which  must  swing  the  balance 
of  power  In  the  continuing  r6«;e  for  world 
leadership. 

Mr  Wilkinson  ably  pointed  this  out  in 
his  article  in  Sunday's  Parade  magazine. 
He  said: 

There  will  be  many  stresses  for  us  as  a 
nation  In  the  months  ahead  Whether  we 
turn  back  or  stirge  to  the  top  will  depend 
upon  our  fitnesf  and  determination  It  Is  a 
fact  noted  by  historian  Arnold  Toynbee  that 
19  of  the  21  notable  civilizations  perished 
not  because  of  conquest  from  withfiut  but 
froni  decay  witl.ln.  National  sofuie&s  could 
prove  in  the  Ion,;  run  to  be  more  deadly  than 
missiles. 

As  an  Ame:ican,  as  an  Oklahoman. 
and  as  a  father,  I  am  proud  of  the  work 
Coach  WilkinsDii  and  the  Mu.'-kogcc  pub- 
lic schools  are  doing  in  siJearheadmg  the 
prevention  of  tins  internal  decay,  and  in 
building  a  stronger  people  and  Nation 


The  AnerkajB  Heritai^e:  Acklress  by  the 
Honorable  Herbert  C.  Bonner,  of  North 
Carolina 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or     VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUbE  OF  REPKEbENTATIVES 

Thursda'j.  Septeviber  7  1961 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Record,  a  splendid, 
thoughtful  address  by  the  Honorable 
Herbert  C  Bonner,  from  the  Fir.st  Dis- 
trict of  North  Carolina,  presented  dur- 
ing the  closintr  ceremonies  of  the  great 
historical  pageant  "The  Lost  Colony,"  at 
the  amphitheater  in  the  Fort  Raleigh 
National  Monument  at  Manteo,  N.C.,  on 
Saturday.  September  2,  1961  Congress- 
man Bonner  .';poke  at  the  1.999th  per- 
formance of  this  dramatic  portrayal  of 
the  beginning.^  of  Anj-'lo-American  civi- 
lization in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  message  diaws  a  clear  analogy 
between  the  ftrmcnt  and  turmoil  in  the 
world  of  ihe  16th  century  and  our  own 
troubled  time.^.  The  in.spiration  cf  his 
address  ujjholds  America's  dream  for 
peace  and  progress  throughout  the 
world. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Bonner's  speech  fol- 
lows: 

Friends,  you  and  I  are  honored  to  be  here 
tonight.  In  attendajice  at  this  magnificent 
pageant  conceived  and  staged  by  a  great 
native  North  Carolinian,  Patil  Green,  in 
celebration  of  the  very  beginning  of  Anglo- 
American  Civilization  You  have  seen— you 
wll!  see — drama  that  is  heart  and  soul  of 
America  today.  It  Is  drama  that  began 
nearly  400  years  ago  on  this  hallowed  ground 
When  intrepid  souls  set  out  from  the  mother 
country.  England,  in  their  tiny  vessels,  to 
found  the  dynamic  civilization  in  freedom, 
which  we  now  enjoy  but,  perhaps  do  not 
always  appreciate 

This  week  marks  the  end  of  the  1961 
season  for  the  presentation  of  "The  Lost 
Colony  "  pageant  performed  by  its  able  and 
dedicated  cast  of  actors,  musicians,  dancers, 
and  choristers. 

I  must  open  my  remarks  with  special  rec- 
ognition  of   the   genius   of  Paul   Green    who 


felt  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  American 
dream — the  American  goal — by  creating  thia 
tremendous  outdoor  symphony  on  thia  alte 
some  26  years  ago  Each  year  there  has  been 
some  change — for  he  has  sought  to  perfect 
this  phase  of  his  presentation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  American  heritage 

Arr>erlca*B  greatness  has  grown  from  Its 
variety,  and  Paul  Green  has  extended  his 
vast  talents  to  other  historical  phases  of  our 
national  growth  with  such  successes  as 
'Tlie  Common  Glory,"  now  In  its  15th  sea- 
son fit  Williamsburg,  Va  ;  '"Faith  of  Our 
Fathers."  In  the  Natlona;  Capital:  '•Wilder- 
ness Road  ■■  nt  Bereft  Ky  .  "Tlie  Founders,  ■ 
at  Jamestown  I.sland  V.i  :  and  "The  Co!.- 
federacy."  at  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

In  the  light  of  all  that,  my  friends,  you 
niu.st  know  that  this  Is  a  night  to  remember. 
to  feel  deeply,  and  to  cherish 

When  I  was  asked  not  so  long  ago  if  I.  as 
dnErrcRsman  from  this  First  District  of 
North  Carolina,  would  ]iarlicipate  briefly  in 
this  seasonal  closing  of  our  State's  historic 
drama  The  nrws  In  Wa.thlr.cton.  DC.  was 
exceedingly  grim.  The  world  seemed  beset 
by  c<.ild  fire— intcrsjiersed  here  and  then 
with  brutal  bursts  of  passion  that  did  not — 
do  not— make  sense  in  a  civilized  world. 
T^e  intervening  weeks  do  not  look  any  bet- 
ter. 

Korea,  thouch  some  10  years  behind,  has 
left  scars  which  may  still  pain  many  who 
are  here  tonight  The  Suez  crisis  of  1965 
and  1956  made  a  deep  impact  on  the  nations 
of  the  world  as  the  Arab  States  went  through 
pangs  of  extreme  nationalism  and  flirtations 
with  the  untiring  Communist  powers,  China 
and  India  reached  serious  crises  over  bound- 
ary tm»tters  A  President  of  the  United 
States  was  advised  not  to  visit  one  country 
because  of  the  possibility  of  disorders  which 
niight  threaten  hu  safety.  And  later,  he 
and  the  United  States  were  outrageously  af- 
fronted by  the  Premier  of  the  Soviet  Union 
at  a  meeting  in  P.irls  of  top  officials  of  the 
great  world  powers — the  United  States.  So- 
\let  Russia  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
Republic    of    France 

Today,  we  have  one  crisis  on  top  of  an- 
other. The  West  Germany  West  Berlin  situ- 
ation Is  boiling  and  dangerous  in  light  of  the 
extreme  measures  which  have  been  t.aken 
to  seal  off  the  unhappy  East  Germans  from 
access  to  ri\e  West  Tlie  p.'-oblems  of  the 
FYench  in  Algeria  aiid  between  the  French 
and  the  Tunisians,  gravely,  though  Indi- 
rectly, affect  these  shores.  Tlie  turn  of  our 
near  and  formerly  friendly  neighbor,  Cuba. 
u:>  communism  and  Soviet  domination  is 
frightening  Recent  developments  in  Brazil 
are  mystifying  Africa  Is  in  a  tremendous 
ferment  And  who  knows  what  has  really 
happyened  in  Laos  and  Vietnam? 

The.^c  things  are  cf  great  concern  to  us  in 
Washing-ton.  D  C  ,  at  the  seat  of  our  Govern- 
ment 

I  know  tiiey  are  to  all  of  you. 

National  divisions,  reallnements.  and  in- 
consistencies seem  to  plague  the  world.  We 
have  a  North  Korea  and  a  South  K  Tea.  we 
hare  a  North  and  a  South  Vietnam,  there  Is 
an  East  and  Wept  Germany — comp;icat.ed  by 
the  city  or  cities  of  East  and  West  Berlin 
located    110   miles   within    the   World    War  II 

boundary  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. In  the  Union  of  South  Africa  we  see 
the  concept  cf  apartheid,  or  white  suprem- 
acy, carried  ti  gretiter  extremes  than  it  has 
ever  been  In  this  country  In  ether  parts  of 
Africa  the  concept  of  bluck  supremacy  seems 
to  be  on  the  rise. 

These  arc  U>e  tilings  of  tcxiay  and  of  re- 
cent years.  But  lets  go  back,  to  tiie  limes 
portrayed  by  Paul  Greei/s  pageant,  the  time 
when  the  English-speaking  peoples  asserted 
themselves  on  this  continent 

Things  were  no  different  then  than  they 
are  today.    Not  really. 

History  books  have  to  cover  time  by  re- 
cording the  main  events.     They  cannot  gne 


us  the  infinite  details  which  we  learn  from 
our  dally  newspapers,  radios,  and  television. 

But  tha«e  book*  do  teU  us  that  power 
struggles  In  Europe  were  then,  as  now.  shak- 
ing the  structure  of  the  entire  ci-vlilzed  world 
at  the  time  our  brave  Roanoke  Island  colo- 
nists came  to  these  shores. 

We  know  that  Spain  had  been  In  control 
of  the  aeas  for  a  hundred  years  or  more 
That  the  Portuguese  were  competitors.  We 
know  that  the  English  were,  through  their 
ruling  claiises,  in  violent  diplomatic  and  re- 
ligiotis  conflict  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  We 
know  that  the  Dtitch  were  straining  to  com- 
j)ete  In  thi?  colonization  of  the  unsettled 
areas  of  tlie  world. 

In  the  official  souvenir  program  for  to- 
nights entertainment — ^the  one  that  cost* 
50  cents  per  copy — tliere  appears  a  chronol- 
ogy of  Pre-Culunlal  America,  It  tells  about 
Colun^bus  m  1492.  It  shows  that  England 
wasn't  going  to  wait  very  long,  and  John 
Cabot  discovered  North  America  for  Eng- 
land in  1407.  It  shows  that  an  Italian  ex- 
plored the  present  North  Carolina  coast  for 
France  in  '.524  And  it  shows  the  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  English  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Walter  RrJcigh  to  establish  a  colony  In 
the  New  Wcrld,  at  Roanoke  Island — where  we 
now  stand 

The  Colony  was  lost  Its  fate  Is  intriguing, 
and  historians  have  been  interested  for  more 
tlian  370  yi-ars  in  findir.g  the  answer  to  the 
disappearance  of  the  sturdy,  well-balanced 
and  well-provisioned  group  of  colonists 
They  brought  families  and  produced  Englisli 
children.  They  had  brought  Christianity 
They  had  established  law  and  order  in  the 
•Allderne!^';  Tl.ey  had  taken  the  first  steps 
to  mo\e  the  Western  World  into  the  modern 
era. 

In  this  great  drama — Paul  Green  suggests 
an  answer  to  the  fate  of  the  first  brave 
groups  tiD  begin  '.hie  historj-  that  becomes  the 
cornerstone  to  English,  then  Anglo-Ameri- 
can and  then  American  heritage  His  story 
of  the  lost  colony  is  self -sufficient. 

But   I  wMit   to  say   in  conclusion  that  as 
we    look    backward    we    mtist    look    forward 
"The  past  is  prolog." 

TTiere  was  a  cold  war  then — between  Eng- 
land and  Spain.  There  was  no  declared  war — 
taut  the  Spanish  Armada  sailed  against  Eng- 
land—and was  defeated.  Prom  that  date 
English  seapower  was  supreme  all  over  the 
world — upholding  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
for  ai!  nations  who  would  tise  them  for 
peaceful  purposes.  From  those  perilous 
times  to  the  present  perilous  times  man's 
indomitabl'?  spirit  has  pushed  the  frontiers 
of  civilization  and  knowledge  incredibly  1  ir. 

Think  of  this  analogy  and  feel  a  svirge  of 
hope  for  the  future  that  lies  ahead.  Our 
faith  in  G'Xl  and  country  may  be  fimmed 
up  in  the  I5nal  beautiful  lines  of  this  great 
pageant : 

"Let  the  wilderness  drive  us  forth  as  wan- 
derers across  the  earth,  scatter  our  broken 
bones  upon  these  sands  •  •  •  It  shall  not 
kill  the  purpose  that  brought  us  here.  •  •  • 
The  dream  still  lives.  It  lives  •  •  •  and  si. all 
not   die." 


Frances   Slocum 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwsday.  September  7.  1961 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Frances 
Slocum  wiis  a  white  woman  who,  after 
being  kidnaped  by  the  Indians  at  the 
age  of  5.  firew  to  be  a  highly  respected 
member  of  the  Indian  nation  in  what  is 
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now  my  district  of  Indiana.  She  lived 
happily  among  the  M^^mi  Indians  for 
many  years  and  she  contributed  greatly 
to  the  fine  relationship  which  her  tribe 
developed  with  the  white  settlers. 

Ma-con-a-qua,  as  she  was  called  by 
the  Indians,  married  a  war  chief  of  her 
tribe  and  became  a  member  of  the  in- 
fluential circle  of  leadership  of  the 
Miamis  during  a  time  when  the  final  set- 
tlements were  made  between  these  In- 
dians and  the  U.S.  Government.  Dur- 
ing her  years  of  influence  in  the  tribe, 
almost  all  of  the  important  Miami 
treaties  were  signed.  Frances  Slocum 
became  a  great  symbol  of  the  peaceful 
relations  of  the  Indians  in  the  Midwest, 
and  remains  so  today.  She  is  honored 
by  the  Indians  and  the  white  people 
alike  in  my  State  as  being  a  vital  and 
helpful  link  between  the  two  civiliza- 
tions at  a  very  critical  period. 

Ma-con-a-qua  is  buried  in  Wabash 
County,  Ind.,  just  6  miles  southeast  of 
the  city  of  Peru,  Ind.  She  is  buried  in 
a  part  of  a  section  of  ground  ceded  to 
her  two  daughters  by  the  treaty  of  1838 
along  the  banks  of  the  Mississinewa 
River. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Ma-con- 
a-qua  is  buried  in  Indiana,  and  not  in 
her  family's  adopted  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, because  she  refused  to  return  to 
her  brothers'  home  in  that  State  when 
she  was  discovered  by  her  family  late 
m  life.  She  is  buried  in  Indiana  and 
not  in  Oklahoma  or  Kansas  because  of 
an  act  of  Congress  which  allowed  her 
to  stay  in  the  land  of  the  Miamis  which 
she  so  loved,  when  other  members  of  the 
tribe  were  moved  to  reservations  in  the 
West. 

Within  the  next  several  years,  a  flood 
control  project  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
will  cause  a  reservoir  to  flood  the  Slocum 
cemetery  in  which  she  is  buried.  In  the 
development  of  the  project,  the  Engi- 
neers will  move  her  grave  along  with  the 
graves  of  others  buried  in  the  reservoir 
area. 

According  to  the  procedures  of  the 
Engineers  in  a  situation  of  this  kind,  the 
heirs  of  Prances  Solcum  will  be  con- 
tacted to  seek  from  them  an  indication 
as  to  the  place  in  which  her  remains 
should  be  reinterred.  They  will  then  pro- 
ceed to  purchase  land  for  the  new  grave- 
site,  remove  and  rebury  the  remains  and 
to  replace  the  monument  in  the  new  site. 

In  this  regard,  I  have  on  file  in  my 
office  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Eva  Bossley,  the 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Miami  Indians 
of  Indiana  speaking  in  behalf  of  the 
tribal  council  and  the  great  grandchil- 
dren of  Frances  Slocum  which  says  in 
part: 

We  feel  the  most  sensible  decision  to  be 
made  •  •  •  Is  to  respect  the  wishes  of 
Frances  Slocum  when  she  herself  was  asked 
by  her  brothers  to  go  back  with  them  to  live. 
She  chose  to  remain  in  Indiana  with  the 
people  she  loved  and  with  the  ones  she 
knew  were  her  own.  We  hope  and  pray  that 
her  remains  will  stay  in  tlie  State  of  In- 
diana. 

A  great,  great  granddaughter  of 
Frances,  named  Little  Princess  Macana- 
quah,  after  her  Illustrious  ancestor, 
wrote  me  and  expressed  similar  senti- 
ments, "She  should  be  left  in  Indiana. 
Let  her  rest  in  peace  in  her  own  land." 


At  a  meeting  of  the  descendants  of 
Frances  Slocum  in  the  city  park  in 
Wabash,  Ind.,  on  August  20.  the  question 
of  her  grave  removal  was  raised.  More 
than  100  of  her  descendants  voted  to 
demand  that  her  grave  be  retained  near 
her  former  home.  Only  two  members  of 
the  family  did  not  vote  affirmatively  on 
question.    They  abstained. 

Both  the  Wabash  and  the  Miami 
County  Historical  Societies  have  gone  on 
record  favoring  a  new  gravesite  in  In- 
diana. They  have,  in  fact,  begun  work 
on  securing  such  a  new  gravesite  as 
might  be  appropriate,  and  to  develop  a 
plan  for  further  tribute  to  this  great  his- 
torical figure.  The  local  sentiment  is 
quite  clear,  as  is  the  sentiment  of  those 
who  are  the  next  of  kin  to  Frances  Slo- 
cum. They  want  to  have  her  grave 
moved  to  a  place  in  Indiana  close  to  the 
present  site. 

The  Federal  Government  will  follow  a 
procedure  to  reestablish  a  grave  and 
monument  to  this  great  figure  in  Indian 
history.  I  offer  today  a  bill  which  will 
establish  the  new  Government-pur- 
chased gravesite  and  the  monument 
erected  thereon  at  the  expense  of  the 
Grovernment  as  a  consequence  of  the 
flood  control  project,  as  a  national  mon- 
ument. 

Frances  Slocum  is  a  national  figure 
She  was  born  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  Her  family  moved  to  the  Wyo- 
ming Valley  of  Pennsylvania  when  she 
was  a  child.  She  was  taken  from  her 
parents'  home  there  and  migrated  west 
with  the  Delaware  Indiaiis  across  Ohio 
and  Michigan  and  into  Indiana  where 
she  lived  and  died.  Her  influence  on  the 
Indians  contributed  to  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  entire  Northwest  Terri- 
tory. I 

Her  contributions  to  the  Indian-white 
relations  of  the  period  are  legendai-y 
She  became,  in  her  own  way,  a  leader 
and  a  force  for  good  among  the  Indiaiis. 
She  became  one  of  them,  but  she  remem- 
bered her  white  culture  and  blended  ele- 
ments of  it  into  her  life  and  the  life  of 
her  Indian  community.  She  was  a  white 
woman,  but  she  chose  the  life  of  the 
Indian  when  she  could  have  returned  to 
her  family  home.  In  these  ways,  she 
developed  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  cultures  which  she  had 
bridged.  In  this  manner,  she  contrib- 
uted as  much  to  the  development  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  as  many  of  the  great 
military  leaders  which  we  honor. 

In  my  bill,  I  indicate  that  the  monu- 
ment should  be  established  in  Indiana 
near  the  site  of  her  present  grave.  I 
make  no  specific  designation  of  the  site 
because  there  are  two  fine  suggestions 
which  have  been  made  concerning  the 
new  location  of  the  memorial. 

One  site  suggested  is  the  Pi-ances  Slo- 
cum State  Forest.  This  State  operated 
game  and  forestry  preserve  is  on  the 
North  Bank  of  the  Mississinewa  River, 
adjacent  to  the  section  of  land  ceded  to 
Ma-con-a-qua's  descendents  and  juat 
across  from  the  site  of  her  present  grave 
The  Conservation  Director  of  the  State 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  Don  Poltz.  has  indicated 
that  his  department  would  be  agreeable 
to  such  a  plan.  The  area  is  being  devel- 
oped into  more  of  a  recreational  arer. 


and  the  inclusion  of  the  Frances  Slocum 
memorial  would  add  to  the  historical  sig- 
nificance of  the  area  The  thousands  of 
annual  visitors  to  the  facility  would  bo 
reminded  by  the  memorial  of  the  contri- 
butions of  this  great  woman  and  the 
honor   to  her  would   thus  be   increased. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  the  remains 
of  Prances  .'^lociun  be  reinterred  in  the 
last  remaining  tract  of  Indian  land. 
This  area,  a  part  of  that  ceded  to  the  last 
chief  of  the  Miami  Indians,  is  the  only 
land  in  the  area  which  has  never  been 
in  the  possession  of  anyone  other  than 
the  Indians  and  their  leaders.  It  was 
held  for  the  Indians  for  the  welfare  of 
their  people  and  it  would,  of  course,  be 
fitting  to  establish  the  new  gravesite 
here.  also. 

Both  of  these  plans  have  merit  and 
the  proper  cour.se  can  be  detei-mined  in 
time  by  the  proper  authorities.  My  con- 
cern i.s  that  the  remains  of  Frances  Slo- 
cum be  reintered  in  the  area  which  she 
so  loved  and  that  the  new  gravesite  be 
established  as  a  national  memorial. 

There  are  those  who  would  want  the 
Federal  Government  to  assist  in  the  re- 
kidnaping  of  this  famous  woman.  There 
are  those  who  would  want  to  return  her 
remains  to  the  area  of  Pennsylvania 
in  which  .she  lived  for  2  or  3  years  of 
her  early  life.  Others  would  want  her 
moved  to  Ohio,  through  which  she 
passed  on  her  way  to  her  home.  I  have 
not  heard  from  the  citizens  of  Rhode 
Island,  but  there  may  be  a  movement 
afoot  there  to  have  this  great  lady  re- 
turned to  the  place  of  her  birth  and 
further  memorialized  there. 

There  is  no  case  whatever  for  moving 
the  grave  of  Prances  Slocum  out  of  the 
area  of  her  life  There  is  strong  evi- 
dence of  her  personal  sentiments  in  this 
matter,  and  we  must  take  heed  of  it. 

Ma-con-a-qua  had  not  related  the 
.■^tory  of  her  life  to  any  white  settler, 
although  she  had  ample  opportunity  to 
communicate  with  them,  until  1835, 
when  she  was  sick  and  thought  that  she 
might  be  dying.  Only  then  did  she  tell 
a  young  merchant,  George  Washington 
Ewing,  and  asked  that  he  not  relate  her 
story  to  anyone  while  she  was  still  alive. 
She  was  afraid,  she  told  him,  that  some 
of  her  relatives  might  come  and  make 
her  return  with  them  to  her  family's 
home 

But  Ewing  could  not  keep  his  secret, 
and  within  2  years  her  family  had  been 
contacted  and  they  made  plans  to  visit 
her.  Two  brothers,  Joseph  and  Isaac 
Slocum.  and  their  sister.  Mary  Towne, 
went  to  Peru  and  visited  with  their  sis- 
ter, Frances,  for  several  days.  Several 
times  they  asked  her  to  return  with 
them  to  their  homes.  She  refused. 
They  asked  that  she  return  for  just  a 
visit.  She  replied  that  something  might 
happen  that  she  would  not  return  and, 
in  that  way.  she  refused.  She  was  con- 
cerned that  she  live  her  remaining  years 
in  the  happy,  peaceful  Mississinewa  "Val- 
ley. 

In  1838.  the  United  States  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Miami  Tribe,  making 
land  grants  to  certain  ranking  members 
of  the  tribe  and  making  dispositions  of 
claims.  Among  the  Indians  granted 
land  were  Frances  Sloucum's  two  daugh- 
ters, O-zah-wah-.shing-qua  and  Ke-ke- 
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se-qua  The  land  was  given  to  them 
since  Frances,  as  a  white  woman,  was 
not  theoretically  a  member  of  the  tribe, 
nor  was  she  entitled  to  Indian  benefits. 
The  grant  in  the  treaty  was  awarded  to 
the  family  as  descendants  of  a  jjrincipal 
chief  of  the  tnbc.  Frances'  husband  and 
the  girls'  father.  She-pun-can-ah.  This 
is  the  first  incident  of  Federal  action  to 
assure  Frances  Slocum  a  home  in  the 
State  of  Indiana  It  defined  her  land  as 
"one  section  of  land  on  the  Mississinewa 
River,  to  Include  the  improvements 
where  they  now  live." 

When  the  treaty  of  1840  stipulated 
that  the  Miamis  should  abandon  their 
land  in  the  Wabash  Valley  and  move  to 
the  reservations  in  the  Kansa<;  territory. 
many  of  them  dreaded  the  move. 
Among  those  wishing  to  remain  were 
Frances  Slocum  and  her  family.  In  Jan- 
uary of  1845  she  memorialized  Congress 
in  this  fashion; 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rtpresentatnes  c/  the  US.  Congress  as- 
sembled 

Your  memorialist.  Frances  Slocum,  a  res- 
ident of  Wabash  County,  in  the  State  of 
Indiana,  would  to  yotir  honorable  body  most 
respectfully  represent :  That  at  the  age  of 
6  years,  about  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  she  was  tfiken  captive  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  by  the  Indians,  and  htvs  ever 
since  lived  among  them,  and  Is  now,  and 
for  the  last  30  yeurs  has  been,  recognized  as 
a  member  of  the  Miami  Tribe  That,  from 
the  time  she  was  taken  captive  as  aforesaid. 
she  heard  nothing  of  her  white  relatives  and 
friends  (the  greater  p>ortion  of  whom  re- 
side at  the  place  where  she  was  taken.  In 
the  said  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  others  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  said  State  of 
Indiana)  until  about  7  years  since.  That 
she  has  entirely  lost  her  mother  tongue, 
and  can  only  enjoy  the  society  of  her  adopted 
people.  With  whom  she  Intermarried,  and 
became  the  mother  of  a  family,  and  with 
whose  manners  and  customs  she  has  assim- 
ilated. That  she  is  informed  that  the  great- 
er portion  of  the  Miamis  will  be  obliged  to 
emigrate  to  the  home  assigned  them  west  of 
the  Mississippi  In  the  course  of  1  or  2  years, 
where  their  annuities  will  thereafter  be 
paid  them  TiMit.  she  is  too  old  to  endure 
the  fatigue  of  removing;  and  that,  under  any 
circumstances,  she  would  deplore  the  neces- 
sity of  being  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
her  white  relatives,  who  visit  her  frequently, 
and  have  extended  their  kindness  toward 
her  since  she  was  discovered  by  them.  That 
her  children  are  the  owners  of  a  section  of 
land  granted  to  them  by  the  treaty  between 
the  LTnited  States  and  said  tribe  of  Indians 
of  the  6th  of  November,  A.D  .  1838,  who  now 
reside  upon  and  cultivate  the  same,  and 
with  whom  your  memnriaUst  now  lives;  and 
that  it  is  the  wish  and  design  of  her  chil- 
dren and  their  families,  if  It  be  the  pleasure 
of  the  Government,  to  continue  to  reside 
upon  and  cultivate  the  same. 

Your  memorialist  further  shows,  that  a 
portion  or  the  annuities  of  said  tribe,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  14th  article  of  said  treaty,  is  to 
be  paid  at  Fort  Wayne,  after  said  tribe  shall 
emigrate  to  the  country  assigned  them  west 
of  the  Mississippi;  and  that  the  payment  of 
the  annuities  due  your  memorialist  and  her 
family  at  Fort  Wayne  or  Peru.  In  said  State, 
would  not  Increase  the  expense  or  add  any 
Inconvenience  to  the  Cnernment  of  the 
United  States. 

"Your  memorialist  therefore  prays  that 
Congress  may  by  law  direct  that  the  follow- 
ing persons,  to  wit;  (1)  Ke-ke-na-ku.sh-wa, 
(2 1  We-saw-she-no-qua.  (3i  Te-quoc-yaw, 
(4)  Kl-po-ki-na-mo-qua,  (5)  Ki-no-suck- 
qua,  (6)  Wa-pu-noc-she-no-qua,  (7i  Ching- 
Shlng-gwaw.     (8)      Pe-tu-loc-a-te-qua.     (9) 


Sho-quang-gwaw.  (10)  Waw-pop-e-tah,  (11) 
So-eel-en-Jl-sah,  (12i  No-ac-co-mo-qua,  (13) 
Coch-e-no-qua,  (14i  Po-con-du-maw,  (15) 
Tah-kl-qua,  (16t  Kl-kl-o-qua.  (17  i  Te-quoc- 
yaw.  Jr  ,  (181  Soc-o-chu-qua,  (19(  Peem-y- 
o-ty-maw.  (20)  So-eel-en-Jl-sah.  Jr..  (21) 
Pun-ge-she-no-qua.  children  and  grandchil- 
dren of  your  memorialist.  a£  also  your  me- 
morialist, and  such  children  as  they  may 
hereafter  have,  shall  hereafter  receive  their 
annunlties  at  Fort  Wayne,  or  at  Peru.  Ind., 
as  to  your  honorable  body  may  seem  most 
expedient  and  proper.  And.  as  in  duty 
bound,  your  memorialist   will  ever  pray,  &c 

Prances  Slocum. 
Jantart    17.    1845 

On  the  28th  of  January  1845.  Mr.  Cave 
Johnson — Tennessee — from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs,  reported  a  joint 
resolution  for  the  benefit  of  Frances  Slo- 
cum. her  children  and  grandchildren,  of 
the  Miami  Tribe  of  Indians,  and  it  was 
read  a  first  and  second  time 

Hon.  Benjamin  A.  Bidlack.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  represented  the  Wyoming  dis- 
trict in  Congress  at  that  time,  said  he 
hoped  "no  motion  or  resolution  would 
intervene  to  prevent  the  passage  of  this 
resolution.  The  memorialist  was  taken 
prisoner  in  the  Valley  of  Wyomin?  at  an 
early  age,  during  the  trials  and  difficul- 
ties to  which  the  early  settlers  were  sub- 
jected." 

Her  relatives  are  among  the  most  worthy 
and  meritorious  of  my  constituents — they 
are  my  neighbors  and  friends;  they  searched 
after  the  captive  with  zealous  and  praise- 
worthy efforts  and  diligence,  from  the  time 
of  her  capture  until  within  a  few  years,  and 
they  have  found  her  In  the  condition  set 
forth  in  the  memorial  and  report.  The  in- 
cidents set  forth  and  connected  with  her 
eventful  history  would  afford  a  beautiful 
theme  for  elucidation  and  remark 

But  as  debate  Is  not  now  in  order.  I  will 
not  trespass  on  the  Indulgence  and  courtesy 
of  the  House  What  I  desire  Is  not  to  make 
a  speech,  but  to  ask  the  uii.animous  consent 
of  the  Members  for  the  Immediate  passage  of 
the  resolution. 

If  the  resolution  is  sent  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  I  fear  it  will  never  be  reached 
and  this  earnest  request  of  the  memorialist 
will   never  be  reached   and  granted. 

The  proposition  Is  Intended  to  extend 
to  her  as  the  widow  of  an  Indian  chief,  the 
same  privileges  In  relation  to  the  payment 
of  annuities  due  her  and  her  family,  and 
are  provided  for  by  treaty  stipulation  in  re- 
gard to  certain  of  the  Miami  chiefs 

Frances  Slocum  was  taken  from  her  white 
friends  when  a  child  She  is  now  desirous 
of  dying  among  her  red  friends  where  she 
has  lived  for  half  a  century,  without  being 
compelled  to  remove  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Let  her  first   and  last  request  be  granted. 

The    resolution    then    passed 

Then  Mr.  White,  chairman  of  the 
Comm.ttee  on  Indian  afTairs,  to  whom 
it  had  been  referred,  made  the  following 
Senate  committee  report  under  date  of 
February  21,  1845: 

Tliat  the  joint  resolution  provides  for  the 
payment  In  Indiana  of  the  annuities  due 
this  family.  Instead  of  requiring  them  to  re- 
ceive payment  with  the  Nation  in  the  emi- 
grant territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  reasons  assigned  are  that  former  treaties 
have  made  similar  provisions  in  favor  of  the 
other  families  of  this  Nation:  that  lands  have 
been  by  treaty  reserved  to  them  in  Indiana, 
to  the  personal  enjoyment  of  which  they 
have  a  right  that  cannot  be  embarrassed  by 
requiring  them  to  go  west  of  the  Mississippi 
for  their  annuities;  and.  thirdly,  that  the 
petitioner  is  by  birth  a  white  woman,  who 
more  than  40  years  ago.  In  her  Infancy,  was 


captured  by  the  Indians,  transferred  to  their 
country,  lost  her  mother  tongue,  affiliated 
and  intermarried  with  the  Miamis,  has  by 
this  marriage  reared  a  large  family  of  chil- 
dren (Who  are  named  In  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion), but  some  7  years  ago  was  for  the  first 
time  discovered  by  her  white  relations  (who 
reside  in  Pennsylvania),  whom  she  has  re- 
fused to  accompany  because  her  whole  na- 
ture has  been  changed  by  her  strange  des- 
tiny; and  life  out  of  the  w(X)d£,  and  away 
from  her  husband  and  children,  would  have 
no  charms.  Yet  these  white  relatives  do 
frequently  visit  her,  and  minister  to  her 
wants,  which  they  could  not  do  If  she  were 
removed  600  miles  to  the  west. 

The  committee  cannot  resist  the  force  of 
these  reasons,  although  in  a  conversation 
with  General  MUroy.  the  late  intelligent 
agent  of  the  Miamis.  he  expressed  a  fear 
that  the  adoption  of  the  Joint  resolution 
might  disincline  other  Miamis  to  remove  to 
their  new  homes. 

This  case  has  such  a  thrilling  interest,  that 
the  committee  beg  leave  to  append  to  their 
report  the  petition  Itself,  with  the  letter  of 
Mr  Cole  that  accompanied  it 

They  recommend  that  t'le  resolution  be 
adopted 

On  the  3d  of  March  1845,  the  .ioint 
resolution  passed. 

So.  by  an  act  of  Congress.  Frances 
Slocum  was  allowed  to  stay  in  Indiana. 

These  are  the  significant  facts  of  the 
case  Frances  Slocum  wanted  to  live  in 
Indiana.  She  certainly  want.ed  to  be 
buried  there  There  is  no  other  course 
than  to  have  her  reintered  in  a  loca- 
tion clo,se  to  her  home.  Let  these  people 
from  Michigan.  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Rhode  Island,  who  have  so  little  claim 
to  share  the  honor  of  Frances  Slocum, 
accede  to  her  own  wishes  with  regard  4o 
her  burial  site.  And  let  them  join  with 
us  who  seek  to  honor  her  memorj'  fur- 
ther by  establishing  her  new  grave  as  a 
national  monument. 

I  have  heard  several  times  lately  a 
word  or  two  of  protest  at  establishing 
monuments  at  a  cost  to  the  Government 
during  the.se  trying  times  Let  me  ex- 
plain that  this  monument  will  cost  the 
Government  nothing  extra.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  arc  forced  to  move  the 
grave  and  reestablish  the  monument  at 
a  new  gravesite.  In  establishing  the  new 
grave  as  a  national  monument  the  Gov- 
ernment actually  gc^ts  more  for  its 
money.  In  fact,  if  plans  can  be  worked 
out.  we  stand  to  save  money,  because 
there  is  a  good  chance  that  the  land  for 
her  new  grave  can  be  donrted.  This  is 
a  very  good  possibility  in  either  of  the  lo- 
cations which  I  mentioned  earlier. 

I  ask.  then,  that  we  honor  the  wishes 
of  the  White  Indian  Princess  and  direct 
that  she  be  reinterred  in  a  location  close 
to  her  beloved  home.  And  further,  let 
us  pay  tribute  to  this  lady  who  bridged 
the  white  and  Indian  civilizations  and 
aided  in  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Indiana  territory.  She  is  a  symbol  of 
the  peaceful  relations  which  developed 
with  the  Indians  in  so  many  areas.  We 
see  and  hear  so  much  of  the  violence  as- 
sociated with  the  settlement  of  the  West 
and  Midwest,  especially  since  westerns 
became  so  popular  on  television.  I  think 
It  is  important  that  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  Frances  Slocum  as  a 
national  symlx)l  of  the  fine,  ptaccful  pat- 
tern of  living  which  developed  between 
the  great  ma.iority  of  Indians  and  their 
white  settlers  in  early  America. 
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The  Week  That  Shook  the  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  n.T.TNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Sevtemher  7.  1961 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  in 
its  excellent  Siuiday  afternoon  telecast, 
'Twentieth  Century,"  presented  the 
American  people  a  dramatic  opportunity 
to  view  in  detail  the  tragic  events  that 
preceded  the  beginning  of  World  War  n 
on  September  1,  1939.  This  particular 
chapter  of  the  "Twentieth  Century," 
narrated  in  a  most  skillful  manner  by 
Mr.  Walter  Cronkite,  was  appropriately 
titled  "The  Week  That  Shook  the 
World." 

Here  was  television  at  its  very  best. 
The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  de- 
serves the  highest  commendation  for 
bringing  to  the  American  people  this 
graphic  description  of  the  various  con- 
ferences, negotiations,  and  meetings  be- 
tween world  leaders  in  an  effort  to  dis- 
suade Hitler  from  launching  the  barbaric 
attack  on  Poland  in  1939. 

The  producers  of  this  particular  pro- 
gram, through  the  use  of  film  clips  of 
that  tragic  week  in  1939  preceding  the 
invasion  of  Poland  by  the  Nazi  Wehr- 
macht,  gave  millions  of  Americans  an 
opportunity  to  understand  fully  the 
tragedy  of  appeasement.  It  was  fitting 
that  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
should  have  produced  this  particular 
program  at  this  time  when  our  own 
President  and  the  entire  free  world  is 
trying  so  desperately  to  chart  a  course 
which  will  preserve  peace  and  retain  the 
dignity  of  free  men. 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
has  demonstrated  what  a  tremendous 
contribution  television  can  make  toward 
helping  Americans  understand  the  com- 
plex nature  of  the  present  world  situa- 
tion by  providing  this  sobering  reminder 
that  the  appeasement  used  by  world 
leaders  in  1939  only  garnished  the  in- 
satiable lust  for  conquest  of  power- 
crazed  dictators  of  that  era. 

If  the  American  people  today  are 
standing  firmly  behind  President  Ken- 
nedy in  his  determination  to  deal  force- 
fully with  Khrushchev,  I  am  confident 
that  this  type  of  unity  among  our  peo- 
ple has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  real- 
istic programs  such  as  the  one  that  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  pro- 
duced. 

We  are  living  in  an  era  that  tries  the 
strength  and  courage  of  men.  If  our 
Nation  had  been  as  thoroughly  alerted 
to  the  dangers  of  appeasement  in  1939 
as  our  people  are  today — thanks  to  the 
contributions  of  information  media  as 
demonstrated  by  CBS — World  War  II 
might  well  have  been  avoided  and  the 
millions  of  people  who  died  in  that 
struggle  might  still  be  alive  today. 

This  particular  program,  "The  Week 
That  Shook  the  World,"  so  dramatically 
showed  how  the  American  people — the 
man  In  the  street — were  completely  ob- 


livious to  what  was  going  on  in  Europe 
and  how  Hitler's  brutal  destruction  of 
nation  after  nation  was  laying  the  seeds 
for  World  War  n. 

I  particularly  congratulate  the  pro- 
ducers of  this  CBS  telecast  for  using  the 
film  clips  of  average  Americans  who, 
with  monotonous  repetition,  insisted  that 
what  was  happening  in  Europe  was  of 
no  concern  to  the  United  States  and 
that  America  should  stay  aloof  to  for- 
eign entanglements. 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
has  helped  us  turn  back  the  clock  and 
today,  in  retrospect,  realize  why  bar- 
baric dictators  like  Hitler  could  sow  their 
seeds  of  mass  destruction  while  the  free 
world  slept  in  the  security  of  its  OT»"n 
local  communities. 

Watching  this  particular  program  in 
retrospect,  we  could  at  once  understand 
why  President  Roosevelt's  gallant  plea 
for  permission  to  stop  the  dictators  of 
Europe  before  they  started  their  harvest 
of  death  fell  on  deaf  ears  in  this  coun- 
try. Here  in  this  half-hour  presenta- 
tion, so  excellently  compiled  by  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System,  millions  of 
Americans  could  at  once  understand  how 
and  why  World  War  II  occurred.  But 
more  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
half-hour  presentation.  CBS  helped  weld 
this  Nation  together  into  a  resolute  de- 
termination that  never  again  can  we 
engage  in  blind  appeasement. 

If  America  stands  ready  to  meet  tlie 
great  challenge  of  international  commu- 
nism, it  is  only  because  networks  like  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  have 
done  such  an  excellent  job  in  alerting 
our  people  to  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

Here  in  Washington.  D.C..  within  the 
shadow  of  this  Capitol  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  stand  two  monuments  in  front 
of  the  National  Archives  Building.  On 
one  are  inscribed  the  words:  "What  is 
past  is  prologue";  and  on  the  other: 
"Study  the  past."  By  reaching  into  the 
past  and  presenting  it  in  such  dramatic 
manner  to  millions  of  Americans,  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  through 
its  project,  "Twentieth  Century,"  is 
helping  all  of  us  Americaiis  understand 
the  genesis  of  war  and  the  anatomy  of 
destiTJction. 

I  am  indeed  proud  that  the  Chicapo 
af&liate  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  television  station  WBBM, 
carried  this  and  other  programs  of  the 
"Twentieth  Century"  series.  Here  is 
television  at  its  finest,  and  I  hope  that 
those  who  would  be  so  quick  to  critici:'e 
and  denounce  American  television  would 
ponder  the  effect  and  results  of  efforts 
such  as  we  see  manifested  in  this  par- 
ticular CBS  project. 

I  believe  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co., 
v.-hich  sponsors  this  particular  scries, 
should  be  commended  for  playing  such 
an  im.portant  role  in  helping  Americans 
better  understand  the  complex  world  in 
which  v;e  now  find  ourselves.  Here  is  a 
shining  example  of  private  enterprise  in 
America  playing  its  role  tov,-ard  a  better 
understanding  among  Americans  of  the 
responsibilities  that  they  must  bear  as 
free  people,  and  throup:h  the  medium 
of  television  reminding  them  that  free- 
dom is  everybody's  business. 


Great  civilizations  have  collapsed  in 
the  past,  and  freedom  has  been  turned 
into  slavery  only  because  the  people 
failed  to  contribute  their  own  individual 
effort  toward  preservmg  their  liberties  by 
failing  to  understand  the  responsibilities 
of  freedom. 

I  am  confident  that  so  long  as  we  have 
media  such  as  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System  and  sponsors  who  are  willing 
to  underwrite  programs  such  as  "Twen- 
tieth Century,"  our  people  will  be  kept 
fully  aware  that  they  can  enjoy  freedom 
only  so  long  as  they  are  willing  to  defend 
it. 


The  House  Vote  on  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee Report  CoDtaioing  the  So-Called 
Hanford  Compromise  It  Schedaled  for 
Wednesday,  September  13,  1961 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PENNSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  September  7, 1961 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  House 
schedule  for  next  week,  which  includes 
consideration  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee report  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission authorization  bill.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  every  Member  of  the  House 
who  voted  to  instruct  conferees  to  delete 
the  Hanford  electric  power  provision 
from  that  bill,  and  all  other  Members 
in  sv-mpathy  with  this  position,  be  pres- 
ent when  this  legislation  comes  to  the 
floor. 

I  am  certain  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues are  discouraged  at  the  long  delay 
incident  to  the  handling  of  this  legisla- 
tion. The  throwing  resentment  at  the 
way  in  which  it  has  been  batted  about 
is  quite  understandable. 

After  having  deleted  the  Hanford 
powerplant  provision  from  the  Joint 
Committee  bill,  the  House  found  it  nec- 
essary to  take  the  unusual  step  of  In- 
structing its  delegates  following  the  Sen- 
ate's remsertion  of  the  provision.  If 
you  will  recall,  the  motion  to  instruct 
conferees  to  delete  the  project  carried 
by  235  to  164,  a  majority  which  one 
might  assume  would  be  adequate  to  no- 
tify our  friends  in  the  Senate  that  we 
are  unqualifiedly  opposed  to  the  project. 

If  proponents  of  this  measure  are  of 
the  opinion  that  Hanford  will  become 
more  palatable  as  this  .session  nears  to  a 
close,  it  is  my  opinion  that  they  arc  in  for 
a  bi:?  surprise.  There  is  not  going  to  be 
any  flexibility  on  a  matter  of  such  im- 
portance to  the  national  welfare. 

Actually,  by  dragging  out  final  action, 
proponents  may  vcr>-  well  be  building  up 
greater  opposition  to  their  project. 
While  the  bill  is  collied  across  the 
Capitol,  tension  mounts  in  Berlin.  Any- 
one who  might  have  had  a  tendency  to  be 
apathetic  about  the  international  crisis 
heretofore  is  now  getting  his  daily  jolts 
from  newspaper  headlines.  As  the  grav- 
ity of  the  situation  comes  into  focus,  ap- 
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peals  for  junk  projects  that  would  de- 
prive the  defense  structure  of  necessary 
funds  have  far  less  chance  of  reaching 
sympathetic  ears.  The  Hanford  gen- 
erating station  has  no  place  in  the  de- 
fen.«;e  program.  There  is  absolutely  no 
room  for  it  in  the  national  budget 

Ju.st  to  keep  the  record  straight.  I  want 
to  notify  my  colleagues  that,  while  this 
legislative  breakdown  ha.s  been  persi.st- 
Inp,  the  case  aeainst  the  Hanford  power- 
plant  has  been  building  up  amon.e  those 
who  suffer  most  from  it.  I  refer  to  rep- 
resentatives of  the  coal  industry  and 
residents  of  mining  communities  as  well 
as  regions  throughout  the  country  which 
would  be  placed  in  an  unfair  competitive 
position  in  area  development  work  The 
coal  industry — the  National  Coal  A.sso- 
ciation.  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  coal  company  officials,  and 
members  of  families  who  depend  upon 
this  industry  for  their  livelihood— these 
groups  have  worked  tirelessly  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  threat  of  subsidized  heat  and 
power  that  would  eventually  take  bread 
and  butter  from  the  people  who  help  pay 
the  tax  bills. 

In  reply  to  an  erroneous  published  re- 
port that  miners  in  the  Northwest  were 
not  aware  that  a  Hanford  powerplant 

would  take  away  thciv  .lobs  or  remove 
whatever  chance.";  they  have  of  petting 
back  to  work,  Sam  Nicholls.  president  of 
District  10,  UMWA,  sent  a  letter  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  a  copy  of  which 
follows: 

United  Mine  Workers  or  Americn. 

Rcnton    Wash     September  I.  1961 
Hon  Catherine  May.  and  Other  Congresf^men 
and    Congrrsiuomrn     and    Senator'; 

I  read  In  the  Hnuse  CoNCRrssioN.\L  Rfcord 
that  you.  Congresswomnn  Cathfrine  May 
asked  consent  to  have  printed  In  the  H'lusc 
Record,  an  editorial  from  the  Trl-Clty  Her- 
ald Of  Pasco,  Wash.,  on  August  21,  as  follows: 
"Coal  Industry  Blt^-s  Hand  That  Feeds  It." 
Btatlng  also  that  neither  private  power  nor 
coal  mining  Intercuts  from  the  Northwest. 
were  In  opposition  to  the  Hanford,  Wash., 
dual  reactor  and  only  the  Eastern  States 
were  In  opposition. 

This  editorial  was  not  correct  In  Its  state- 
ment, for  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  District  No.  10.  State 
of  Washington,  and  their  International  offi- 
cers, have  made  known  their  opposition  to 
the  Senators  Henry  Jackson  and  Warren  G. 
Macnuson.  both  by  telegrams  and  letters,  and 
the  United  Mine  Workers  Journal  The 
United  Mine  Workers  of  this  State  are  op- 
posed to  this  dual  reactor  at  Hanford  as  we 
believe  the  reactor  is  a  threat  to  the  welfare 
of  the  coal  industry  and  the  continuance  of 
coal  mining  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and 
this  project  is  a  waste  of  taxpayers'  money. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Authority  have  a 
power  surplus  of  nonsalable  hydroelectric 
power,  and  are  now  losing  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year,  and  they  are  still  building  hydro- 
electric dams  This  surplus  power  could  be 
firmed  up  and  sold  by  using  the  millions  of 
tons  of  coal  that  we  have  In  this  Stat*  and 
open  up  the  depressed  mining  areas  and 
put  the  unemployed  miners,  railroad  men, 
and  truckers,  to  work.  We  fall  to  see  any 
help  for  the  coal  industry  by  placing  such 
high  cost  project  In  a  State  that  has  the 
cheapest  power  In  the  United  State's  and  has 
millions  of  tons  of  coal,  and  hundreds  of 
experienced  miners  unemployed. 

This  reactor  is  a  very  high  cost  power  pro- 
vided for  by  Government  subsidies  It  will 
produce  800.000  kilowatts  of  power  a  year, 
this  Is  equivalent  of  over  2  million  tons  of 


coal  a  year,  this  production  of  coal  would 
be  a  great  help  for  this  State.  At  one  time 
King  Coal  was  a  major  industry  of  this  State, 
and  for  years  It  has  been  necessary  for  the 
coal  industry  to  fight  for  an  existence,  against 
out  of  State  and  foreign  Canadian  oils  and 
natural  gas  We  feel  that  our  elected  Con- 
gressmen and  Congresswomen  and  Senators 
should  help  us  to  build  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  this  State,  and  help  open  up  our  coal 
mines  and  put  the  unemployed  to  work.  W'e 
are  also  opposed  to  the  compromised  bill  to 
be  offered  to  the  House  This  would  provide 
for  400,000  kilowatt*  of  power  for  Bonne- 
Mile  public  power  system  by  releasing  the 
power  now  used  by  Hanford  and  used  in 
other  industries. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Sam  Nicholls. 
President,  District  No  10. 

Nor  has  the  coal  industry  been  lulled 
into  believing  that  cutting  the  Hanford 
capacity  in  half,  as  proposed  m  the  con- 
ference comnultee  report,  would  lessen 
the  economic  danger.  Stephen  F  Dunn, 
president  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion, expressed  the  coal  industry  posi- 
tion on  the  compromi.se  in  the  following 
letter  sent  to  me  after  the  conferees' 
action  last  week: 

National  Coal  Association. 

September  1.  J961. 
Re  Hanford  compromise, 

Hon     James   E     Van    Zandt. 

V  S    House   oj  Representatives, 

Washington,  D  C 

Dear  Congressman  Van  Zandt:  Last 
Thursday  the  Senate  and  House  conferees 
adopted  a  so-called  compromise  in  connec- 
tion with  consideration  of  the  AEC  author- 
ization bill  (H.R.  7676  1  by  recommending 
one  400.000  kilowatt  generator  at  Hanford 
instead  of  two  This  wjis  agreed  upon  by 
the  House  conferees  notwithstanding  the 
.specific  House  instructions  to  exclude  Han- 
ford  by  a  vote  of  235  to  164  on  August  8 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  note  Is  to  express  the 
hope  that  you  will  stand  by  your  previous 
vote  against  Hanford  and  will  not  accept  the 
so-called  compromise  which  would  reduce 
the  project  by  half.  Of  course  It  Is  Impos- 
sible to  compromise  with  principle  and  our 
view  is  that  the  propKjsal  actually  consti- 
tutes approval  of  an  unnecessary  public 
power  prtiject  at  Hanford  on  the  installment 
plan  basis 

We  appreciate  tlie  position  you  have  taken 
In  the  successive  votes  against  Hanford  and 
hope  that  you  will  find  that  the  compromise 
Is  unacceptable  when  the  conference  re- 
port Is  presented  for  House  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

National  Coal   Association, 
Stephen  F    Dunn, 

President. 

No,  Mr  Speaker  none  of  us  who  has  a 
basic  interest  in  a  free  competitive  econ- 
omy IS  .aoing  to  back  down  on  this  issue. 
The  strategy  of  bringing  this  $58  million 
package  before  us  is  actually  ludicrous. 
A  generating  station  at  Hanford  is  un- 
acceptable regardless  of  its  size.  But  no 
one  who  has  had  any  experience  with 
the  operations  of  a  bureaucracy  would 
be  so  credulous  a.s  to  believe  that  pro- 
ponents of  Hanford  would  be  satisfied 
to  stop  there.  This  unit  is  only  a  part 
of  one  of  the  most  unnecessary  and  ex- 
travagant programs  ever  conceived  by 
the  Government. 

The  plan  is  already  in  operation.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  yesterday  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  a  commu- 
nity of  26  leaders  in  Pacific  Northwest 
economic  development  to  work  with  the 


Bonneville  Power  Administration  in  con- 
nection with  a  2-year  study  of  basic  re- 
sources and  potential  industrial  growth 
Here  is  what  the  BPA  admini.strators  had 
to  say  about  this  study : 

Predicted  expansion  in  basic  industries 
will  provide  a  means  of  estimating  growth 
In  prcKluctlon.  employment,  and  population 
of  the  region,  as  well  as  future  power  needs 
so  intelligent  plans  can  be  made  to  meet 
future  requirement*,"  Luce   pointed   out 

■  Pooling  of  all  available  information  on 
a  regional  basis,"  Luce  state^d,  "will  supj  le- 
mcnt  present  Information  gathered  by  State 
and  local  organizations  and  also  make  pos- 
sible an  expanded  and  coordinated  develop- 
ment eJTort  by  the  individual  States   ' 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  does  not  admire  the 
ambition  and  diligence  of  our  many  civic, 
business,  and  labor  leaders  who  devote 
considerable  time  and  effort  toward  at- 
iractinp  new  plants  and  factories.  We 
want  the  Northwest  to  prosper,  just  as 
we  hope  the  rest  of  the  Nation  will  pros- 
per. The  area  development  program  has 
created  a  new  concept  of  competition 
amonp  our  State's  and  localities.  It  is 
a  healthy  sicn.  It  develops  ingenuity 
and  has  even  been  responsible  for  entire 
new  lines  of  con.'^umer  poods.  It  is 
bringing  for  general  consumption  many 
products  that  not  lonp  ato  were  so  ex- 
pensive that  only  the  highest  income 
families  could  afford  them. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
congressional  district  which  I  represent 
have  invested  years  of  time  and  millions 
of  dollars  tryinp  to  lure  new  industry 
The  anthracite  re^iion,  while  still  far 
from  normal,  would  be  in  much  worse 
condition  economically  were  it  not  for 
the  foresight  and  devotion  of  residents 
who  recognize  the  value  of  redevelop- 
ment protirams 

Philipsburt:.  Belief onte.  State  College, 
Clearfield,  Du  Bois.  Altoona — these  and 
a  score  of  other  communities  within  my 
constituency  are  making  every  sacrifice 
to  attract  new  industry.  Electric  power 
is  one  of  our  basic  attractions  because  of 
our  abundant  coal  reserves,  and  because 
the  coal  and  electric  industries  have  em- 
ployed research  and  development  pro- 
tiiams  to  keep  costs  down.  We  look  to 
these  commodities  to  grow  in  importance 
as  this  aue  of  power,  which  wc  have  en- 
tered comparatively  recently,  moves  into 
high  gear — where  more  and  more  homes 
are  electrically  heated  and  electrically 
cooled,  and  whei  e  a  multitude  of  ekMTtn- 
cally  controlled  devices  will  increase  c-ur 
.standard  of  living. 

We  cannot  look  forward  to  the  sub- 
stantial improvement  of  the  economy  of 
our  districts  if  competition  is  going  to 
come  from  areas  which  can  oulbargin 
us  because  their  electric  power  is  sub- 
sidized by  the  Federal  Government.  We 
are  never  going  to  eet  out  of  our  own  end 
zone  if  the  weifsht  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  u.sed  to  reinforce  our  opposi- 
tion. 

I  appeal  to  you  to  run  thi.s  ^larne  on  a 
fair  set  of  rules.  For  the  protection  of 
your  district  and  mine,  I  urge  you  to  be 
ready  to  jom  with  us  in  .sending  the  con- 
ference report — indelibly  stamped  "un- 
satisfactory"— back  to  committee  next 
week.  I  shall  keep  you  informed  of  the 
time  schedule  az  closely  as  possible. 
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Why  ShoDld  Federal  Funds  Be  Used  To 
Help  Make  Possible  the  Building  of 
$325-a-Mont]i  Lnxury  Apartments  in 
Federally  Assisted  Urban  Renewal 
Projects  Which  Have  as  Their  Purpose 
the  Rehonsing  of  Shim  Dwellers? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

or    PXNNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  7,  1961 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  why 
should  Federal  funds  be  used  to  provide 
$325-a-month  luxury  apartments  in  fed- 
erally assisted  urban  renewal  projects 
which  have  as  their  purpose  the  rehous- 
ing of  slum  dwellers? 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Post  reports 
today.  September  7,  that  the  contest- 
winning  design  for  residential  develop- 
ment of  an  8.4-acre  urban  renewal  site 
in  southwest  Washington  will  provide 
rental  apartments  from  $120  to  $325 
a  month. 

The  Congress  has  provided  nearly 
$70  million  for  the  southwest  urban 
renewal  project,  and  has  further  sweet- 
ened the  project  with  a  number  of  Fed- 
eral office  buildings,  without  which  the 
project  would  not  even  have  been  started. 
I  am  indeed  touched  by  the  concern 
of  this  administration  for  the  poor  and 
the  underprivileged,  but  how  can  a  slum 
dweller  afford  a  $325-a-month  apart- 
ment  even   under   the   Democrats? 

I  am,  of  course,  interested  to  know 
that  the  President  and  his  administra- 
tion is  moving  so  decisively  to  rid  the 
Nation's  Capital  of  noisome  slums  and 
to  build  in  their  place  $325-a-month 
luxury  apartments  to  rehouse  the  slum 
dwellers  who  lived  in  those  slums. 

Of  course,  if  it  should  turn  out  that 
the  slum  dwellers  who  formerly  lived  in 
the  southwest  urban  renewal  project 
area  have  simply  moved  to  new  slum 
areas  in  other  parts  of  the  city  in  these 
New  Frontier  days  then  the  poor  down- 
trodden taxpayer  should  not  be  con- 
demned if  he  were  to  feel  as  bilked  as 
the  slum  dweller. 

He  would  be  justified  in  objecting  to 
the  use  of  his  tax  money  to  provide 
$325-a-month  luxury  apartments  for 
people  who,  if  they  are  able  to  pay  that 
much  money  in  rent  each  month,  should 

be  able — even  in  the  Nation's  Capital 

to  find  suitable  living  quarters  in  pri- 
vately  financed    apartment   houses. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  have  joined 
me  in  introducing  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  residential 
and  business  realty  which  is  not  sub- 
standard and  which  is  held  by  home- 
owners and  small  businessmen  in  urban 
renewal  project  areas  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  encourage  and  assist  pri- 
vate owners  of  commercial  and  resi- 
dential realty  to  undertake  the  renova- 
tion and  modernization  of  such  realty 
thereby  reducing  the  necessity  for  huge 
expenditures  for  publicly  supported  ur- 
ban renewal  programs. 


September  7 


That  this  new,  far  less  costly,  and 
much  more  human  approach  to  larban 
renewal  is  not  a  partisan  matter  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  I  have  been 
joined  in  its  sponsorship  by  the  brilliant, 
courageous  and  distinguished  gentlemen 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MulterI.  Delaware 
[Mr.  McDoviTELL],  and  Iowa  [Mr.  KylI. 

I  invite  all  of  my  colleagues,  who  are 
really  concerned  with  the  mounting  and 
unjustified  expense  of  urban  renewal  in 
the  Nation's  Capital— which  has  been 
estimated  to  cost  more  than  $400  million 
under  present  and  projected  programs — 
to  help  save  this  vast  amount  of  Federal 
funds  by  introducing  legislation  similar 
to  my  House  Joint  Resolution  532,  the 
text  of  which  is  included  along  with  the 
text  of  the  Washington  (D.C.i  Post  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  referred  earlier  in  vc^-  re- 
marks: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Thursday. 
Sept.  7,  1961  1 
Winning    Building    Design    in    Sotthwest 
Washington  Unveiled  by   Redeveiopchent 
Land  Agency 

(By  Morton  Mintz) 

The  contest-winning  design  for  residential 
development  of  an  8  4-acre  site  In  southwest 
Washington  was  unveiled  and  approved  by 
the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency   yesterday. 

The  design  was  prepared  by  the  W.\3hing- 
ton  architectural  firm  of  Keycs,  Lcthhridge 
&  Condon.  One  of  11  entries  in  an  RLA- 
spotisored  competition,  It  won  the  ncanl- 
mous  acclaim  of  a  panel  of  five  famed  wchl- 
tecturnl  and  planning  critics. 

rOIJ»    9-STOaY    TOWERS  I 

The  design  calls  for  construction  of  3S4 
apartments  in  four  9-story  towers  amd  86 
row  houses  on  the  Area  C  site  bounded  by 
the  proposed  Washington  channel  water- 
front park  and  M,  N,  and  Fourth  Streets 
sw. 

The  land,  which  has  been  cleared  of 
blighted  buildings,  is  valued  at  more  than 
$1.1  million.  Construction  will  cost  an  esti- 
mated $8.6  million. 

The  design  was  prepared  for  the  TU>er 
Island  Corp.,  the  development  firm  which 
was  formed  by  the  W.  C.  &  A  N.  MiUo-  De- 
velopment Co..  Berens  Real  Estate  Develop- 
ment Corp..  and  Frederick  W.  Berens.  Inc. 

RLA  Executive  Director  John  R.  Searles. 
Jr.  said  the  developer  could  begin  construe - 
tion  within  4  months  and  complete  it  13 
months   later — In   February    19S3. 

PRICED    trp    TO    $32,500 

The  contemplated  range  cf  rentals  for  the 
apartments— efficiencies  and  one-  and  two- 
bedroom  units— Is  $120  to  $325  a  month  A 
decision  has  not  been  made  whether  the  row 
houses  win  be  sold,  but  the  projected  sales 
prices   range    from    $22,500    to    $32,500. 

The  row  houses,  grouped  in  four  quad- 
rants of  the  site,  will  be  connected  to  the 
elevator  buildings  by  covered  walks  and  ar- 
ranged arotmd  small  landscaped  courts.  In 
the  center  of  the  project  will  be  a  large 
paved  square.  Under  it  will  be  a  280*car. 
two-story  garage. 

The  RLA  set  the  land  price  at  S3  10  per 
square  foot.  In  1953  real  estate  tax  rev- 
enues from  the  site  totaled  $9,800.  After 
redevelopment,  they  will  amount  to  $161,000. 

The  architectural   review   panel   consisted 
of  Louis  Justement,  Washington;   Jacot  L 
Crane,    Annapolis:     Carl    Koch    and    Hideo 
Sasaki,    both    of    Cambridge,    Mass  .    antf    G 
Holmes  Perkins.  Philadelphia. 

In  its  report  recommending  the  Keyes 
Lethbridge  &  Condon  design,  the  panel  tald 
it  Is  the  only  one  of  the  submissions  that 
would  be  wholeheartedly  accepted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  panel. 


"The  panel  was  most  favorably  Impressed 
by  the  relationship  of  the  main  building 
masses  with  the  approved  projects  to  the 
north  (the  Town  Center  commercial  and 
residential  development  i  and  south  (the 
Harbor  Square  residential  project)  and  with 
the  relationship  to  the  waterfront." 

Searles  said  that  the  panel's  decision  was 
concurred  in  by  the  RLA  staff,  the  Federal 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  the 
National  Caplul  Planning  Commission,  and 
the  District  Department  of  Licenses  ar.d 
Inspections. 


H  J    Res.  532 
Joint   resolution   to   provide   for    the   protec- 
tion   of    residential    and    business    realty 
which    Is   not   substandard    and    which    Is 
held  by  homeowners  and  small   business- 
men in  urban  renewal  project  areas  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  encourage  and  as- 
sist private  owners  of  commercial  and  resi- 
dential   realty    to    undertake    the    renova- 
tion   and    modernization    of    such    realty, 
thereby    reducing    the    necessity    for    huge 
e-vpenditures  for  publicly  supported  urban 
renewal  programs,  and  for  other  purposes 
Whereas  the  President  has  .-xsked  the  Con- 
gress to  give  industry  tax  abatements  of  up 
to  $1,700,000,000  as  an  incentive  to  modern- 
izing   plant    and    equipment    to    keep    them 
competitive   with   rivals   in   Europe   and   Ja- 
pan:  and 

Whereas  American  cities  and  their  resi- 
dential and  commercial  areas  are  deterio- 
rating further  and  faster  than  factory  plant 
and  equipment,  even  though  these  are  Just 
as  much  a  part  of  the  economic  capital  of 
the  Nation  as  are  factories;  and 

Whereas  Instead  of  giving  tax  rebates  or 
otherwise  providing  incentives  for  modern- 
izing residential  and  commercial  structures 
In  slum  areas,  most  cities  Increase  taxes  on 
property  that  has  been  Improved,  and  a 
slumlord  who  buys  property  and  lets  it  de- 
teriorate IS  benefited  by  being  given  de- 
preciation allowances  wtaie  a  property  owner 
who  maintains  and  improves  his  property  Is 
penalized  by  tax  increases,  and 

Whereas  such  publlcatioi\s  as  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Momtor  and  House  and  Home 
and  Look  magazines  have  pointed  out  tliat 
todays  taxes  make  misuse  oX  Und  more 
proStable  than  good  use  and  that  slums  arc 
subsidized  by  underUxatlun  while  develop- 
ments are  penalized  by  overtaxation  and 
speculators  are  subsidized  by  public  Im- 
jirovements  for  private  profit:    and 

Whereas  some  Scandinavian  and  Carib- 
bean countries,  as  well  as  France  and  Italy, 
put  higher  taxes  on  land  to  encourage  peo- 
ple to  use  it  for  productive  purposes  In- 
stead of  speculation,  and  Australia  and  New- 
Zealand  lighten  taxes  to  encourage  home 
and  private  Improvements,  and  have  made 
land  cheaper  and  have  removed  tax  penalties 
for  Improvements;   and 

Whereas  the  repair,  improvement,  renova- 
tion, and  restoration  of  residential  and  com- 
mercial property  by  the  owners  of  su^h 
property  should  be  encouraged  by  all  meanj 
and  should  not  be  penalized  by  higher 
taxes:  and 

Whereas  such  publications  as  Life  maga- 
zine have  declared  editoriaJIy  that  "The 
housing  problem  requires  many  different 
-■solutions:  but  the  roles  of  the  bulldozer 
the  big  project,  and  the  professional  'hous- 
ers'  have  long  been  overdone"  and  have 
called  for  tax  reforms,  better  incentives  for 
private  landlords,  and  easier  credit  for  re- 
habilitation; and 

Whereas  studies  by  the  American  Council 
To  Improve  Our  Nelghborhrxxls,  the  Citizens 
Housing  and  Planning  Council  of  New  York 
and  other  groups,  both  private  and  public' 
have  documented  the  fact  that  rehabilita- 
tion of  basically  sound  structures  is  usually 
less  costly  than  new  construction  on  the 
same  site,  and 
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Whsreas  such  publications  as  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  have  editorially  declared 
that  the  Teapr>t  Dome  scandal  of  the  19«0's 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram, and  that  in  "cities  from  coast  to  coast. 
areas  of  historic  Interest,  pleasing  architec- 
ture, and  gracious  living  are  being  con- 
demned as  siibstandard.  blighted,  deteri- 
orating' or  plain  'slum'  ".  and 

Whereas  destruction  of  many  fine  homes, 
as  well  as  homes  which  should  have  been 
salvaged,  has  already  taken  place  In  the 
southwest  urban  renewal  project  area  In 
the  DLstrlct  of  Columbia:  and  a  study  com- 
missi >ned  by  the  National  Conference  of 
C.itholic  Charities  declares  that  urban  re- 
newal In  southwest  WashingUin  has  not  met 
the  clear  purpose  of  the  Federal  urban  re- 
newal program,  that  re-tiponslble  civic  oppo- 
sition was  not  hane.=tly  accommodated,  that 
undue  pressure  was  exerted  by  experts  with 
a  vast  knowledge  of  ways  and  means  of  by- 
par^ing  those  whose  interests  and  vision 
extended  beyond  the  immediate  project  into 
which  concrete  could  be  poured,  and  con- 
cluded that  "our  shining  new  cities  cannot 
and  mtist  not  be  built  on  the  suffering  of 
our  le.ss  fortunate  citizens":  and 

Whereas  the  Washington  Real  Estate  Board 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  declared  that 
more  than  8event.een  thousand  families-— per- 
haps as  many  as  eighty-five  thousand  per- 
sons— may  be  removed  from  their  homes  In 
the  next  Ave  years  by  urban  renewal  and 
highway  construction  programs,  that  such 
programs  should  be  moderated  and  appraised 
from  a  humanitarian  aspect,  and  has  called 
for  the  creation  of  an  office  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  keeping  displacement  ac- 
tivity in  tune  with  availability  of  adequate 
shelter,  and  has  further  recommended  that 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  should  Issue  a  rule  requiring 
'agencies  causing  displacement  to  certify 
tiiat  adequate  shelter  is  available  to  dls- 
plarees  prior  to  the  time  when  these  agen- 
cies move  In  with  their  bulldozers";    and 

Whereas  $325-a-month  luxury  apartments 
should  have  no  place  In  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams in  the  District  of  Columbia  designed 
to  rehouse  slum  dwellers,  and  Individual 
homeowners  and  businessmen  In  the  EMstrlct 
of  Columbia  have  successfully  reclaimed,  at 
no  cost  to  the  Federal  Government,  such 
areas  as  Georgetown,  Ftoggy  Bottom.  Kalo- 
rama  Triangle,  Lanier  Heights.  Mount  Pleas- 
ant Village,  and  Capitol  HUl  from  decay  and 
obsolescence  thereby  saving  the  taxpayers 
many  millions  of  dollars  fur  urban  renewal 
programs  which  would  have,  otherwise,  had 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency;  and 

Whereas.  In  spite  of  widespread  citizen 
dissatisfaction  expressed  by  organizations  of 
citizens  such  as  the  Kalorama  Citizens  As- 
sociation, and  the  Lanier  Place  Protective 
Association,  as  weU  as  by  Individuals  and 
groups  deeply  concerned  with  the  preserva- 
tion and  restoration  of  commercial  and  resi- 
dential realty,  offlclals  have  refused  to  change 
the     Adams-Morgan     urban     renewal      plan 


•which  declares  that  the  Kalorama  Triangle 
area.  Crescent  Place,  and  Lanier  Place  In  the 
northwest  section  of  the  DlFtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia are  "blighted",  even  though  they 
are  generally  recognized  as  among  the  finer 
residential  areas  of  the  Nation's  Capital, 
and  proposes  to  clear  Lanier  Place  to  es- 
tablish a  parking  area,  and  on  the  basis 
of  such  haphazard  planning  by  offlclals 
charged  with  urban  renewal  functions  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  has  already  approved 
an  application  for  Federal  planning  ad- 
vance funds  and  has  made  a  capital  grant 
of  more  than  $460,000.  a  glarliig  example  of 
the  inappropriate  use  of  some  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  urban  renewal:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Ke.fo/rtd  by  thp  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcprr.ientatix  p"!  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica m  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Act  of  August  14.  18&4  (DC. 
Code.  sec.  47-705 1 .  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing '(a)"  after  "6ec.  6.".  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  s'ubsoc- 
tlon: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  any  increase  In  the  value  of  the 
tract  or  lot  of  real  property,  on  which  the 
Utxpayer  s  personal  residence  Is  located  (or 
of  the  improvements  thereon)  which  Is  the 
result  of  the  repair,  alteration,  renovation,  or 
restoratlo.n  of  such  residence  shall  be  dis- 
regarded in  making  the  valuation  of  the 
property  under  subsection  ta)  for  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  such  repair,  alteration,  reno- 
vation, or  restoration  Is  completed  and  for 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years  As  used 
in  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term  "tax- 
payer's personal  residence"  means  real  prop- 
erty which  is  owned  by  the  taxpayer  or  his 
spouse  or  both  at  the  time  of  the  repair, 
alteration,  renovation,  or  restoration  In- 
volved and  Is  occvipled  by  them  or  either 
of  them  as  their  personal  residence  at  such 
lime  or  within  six  months  thereafter." 

(bi  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
I  a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  re- 
pairs, alterations,  renovation,  and  restora- 
tion completed  in  fiscal  years  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a»  Section  3(a)  of  title  m  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise 
Tax  Act  of  1947  (DC.  Code.  sec.  47-1657b 
I  at)  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph; 

"(18 1  ExPXNSKs  OF  Home  Repaib  Mainte- 
N.^NcK,  ALTEiATaoNs,  AND  ADDITIONS. — In  the 
case  of  an  Individual,  the  expenses  paid  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  for  the  repair  and 
maintenance  of,  or  alterations  or  additions 
to,  the  personal  residence  of  the  taxpayer. 
The  deduction  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
allowable  only  to  the  extent  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  such  expenses  actually  paid  by  the 
taxpayer,  and  in  no  case  shall  it  exceed 
$2,000.  Such  deduction  shall  be  applicable 
only  to  expenses  which  are  not  otherwise 
allowable  as  deductions  In  computing  net 
inconie  under  section  1  of  this  title.  As 
used   In   this  paragraph,    the   term  'personal 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  God  of  life  and  light,  we  pray 
that  Thou  wilt  enable,  with  the  strength 
of  Thy  might,  those  who  in  these  fear- 
haunted  times  are  here  entrusted  with 
the  stewardship  of  the  Nation's  life. 
CVn 1179 


In  all  their  words  and  actions  in  this 
Chamber  help  them  to  remember  that  we 
are  a  part  of  the  past,  of  the  present, 
and  of  the  future. 

It  is  our  honor  to  belong  to  all  those 
who  in  the  yesterdays  condemned  op- 
pression and  fought  tlie  good  fight  for 
freedom.  In  the  present  we  feel  our 
kinship  with  th<5se  who.  across  all  fron- 
tiers and  borders,  and  despising  all 
shackles  of  the  mind,  however  imposed, 
strive  to  enthrone  the  brotherhood  of 
man  under  the  fatherhood  of  God. 

As  by  that  faith  we  live,  may  those 
who  here  speak  for  America  sow  the 


^residence  of  the  taxpayer'  means  real  proi>- 
erty  which  Is  owned  by  the  taxpayer  or  his 
spouse  or  both  at  the  time  of  the  repair, 
maintenance,  alterations,  or  additions  in- 
volved and  is  occupied  by  them  or  either  of 
them  as  their  personal  residence  at  such 
time  or  within  six  months  thereafter." 

lb)  The  fjTiendment  made  by  subsection 
(ai  Jhall  apply  only  \»nth  respect  to  expenses 
paid  during  taxable  years  beginning  idler  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Section  7  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  5-706)  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(J>  Notwithstanding  ai;v  other  ]->rovi6lon 
of  this  Act — 

"(1)  structures  (Including  both  residen- 
tial and  commercial  structures)  which  are 
not  substandard  in  any  project  area  shall  be 
preserved  and  shall  not  be  demolished  or 
included  in  the  acquisition  and  assembling 
by  the  Agency  of  the  real  property  in  such 
area:  and 

"(2)  the  owner  of  any  substandard  struc- 
ture (residential  or  commercial)  which  can 
be  rehabilitated  or  restored  to  good  condi- 
tion in  a  project  area  shall  be  encouraged  and 
assisted  by  the  Agency  to  undertake  and  carrv 
out  such  rehabilitation  or  restoration,  and 
f  uch  structure  shall  not  be  demolished  or  in- 
cluded in  the  acquisition  and  assembling  by 
the  Agency  of  the  real  properly  In  such  area 
unless  such  owner,  after  having  had  a  rea- 
sonable time  following  notification  by  the 
Agency  t.  complete  such  rehabilitation  or 
restoration,  has  failed  to  do  so:  and  In  the 
case  of  any  such  failure  the  Agency,  after 
Requiring  the  structure,  shall  Itself  provide 
for  such  rehabilitation  or  restoration  when- 
ever it  determines  that  such  rehabilitation 
or  restoration  is  desirable  or  appropriate  and 
s-hall  dispose  of  the  strucmre  so  rehabUitated 
or  restored  at  such  time  and  on  such  terms 
nr.d  conditions  as  It  may  determine  to  be  In 
the  public  interest." 

Sec  4.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  providing 
for  the  zoning  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  regulaUon  of  the  location,  height, 
bulk,  and  uses  of  buUdlngs  and  other  struc- 
tures and  of  the  uses  of  land  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes",  apy- 
proved  June  20.  1938.  as  amended  (DC.  Code, 
.'^ec.  5-413  et  seq.) .  Is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing section  17  as  section  18  and  by  insening 
i^ier  section   16  the  following  new  section: 

•  Sec.  17.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  chanceries  and  other  business-type 
buildings  of  foreign  nations  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  so  as  to  conform  with  the  gen- 
eral pr.ictice  among  nations  of  requiring  the 
observance  (by  countries  with  which  they 
maintain  diplomatic  relations)  of  their  laws 
and  zoning  regulations  in  the  location  of 
such  buildings;  and  the  Zoning  Commission 
shall  accordingly  Include  In  Its  regulations 
under  the  first  section  of  this  Act  such  pro- 
visions as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that 
such  buildings  are  hereafter  located  only  In 
areas  appropriately  zoned  for  such  purposes." 


seeds  of  a  golden  harvest  for  all  man- 
kind in  a  peaceful  world  that  beckons. 

In   the  Redeemers  name   we   ask  It. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On    request    of   Mr.    Hickey,    and    by 

unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 

Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 

September  7,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES   FROM    THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 

of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
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tions  were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE   FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2237)  to 
permit  the  entry  of  certain  eligible  alien 
orphans,  with  amendments,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  14)  saluting 
'Uncle  Sam"  Wilson,  of  Troy,  N.Y.,  as 
the  progenitor  of  America's  national 
symbol  of  "Uncle  Sam,"  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
and  joint  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  7692.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  require  certain  new  packages 
of  Imported  articles  to  be  marked  to  Indi- 
cate the  country  of  origin,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  8876.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  use  of 
identifying  numbers;   and 

H  J.  Res.  558.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  printing  copies  of  "Cannon's  Procedure 
in  the  House  of  Representatives." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

H.  Con  Res.  12.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
House  Document  No.  412,  85th  Congress; 

H.  Con.  Res.  364.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  House  document  the  publication 
"World  Communist  Movement — Selective 
Chronology  1818-1957.  Volume  1,"  and  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  additional  copies; 

H.  Con.  Res.  384.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  report  "Communist  Target — Youth — 
Communist  Infiltration  and  Agitation  Tac- 
tics"; and 

H.  Con.  Res.  385.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  a  manuscript  en- 
titled "History  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  7692.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  require  certain  new  packages  of 
imported  articles  to  be  marked  to  indicate 
the  country  of  origin,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

KR.  8876.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  use  of 
identifying  numbers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

H.J.  Res.  558.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  printing  copies  of  "Cannon's  Procedure 
in  the  House  of  Representatives";  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  12)  authorizing  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  of  House  Document  412. 
Eighty-fifth   Congress,    was   referred   to 


the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  shall  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives five  hundred  thousand  additional 
copies  of  House  Document  Numbered  412. 
Eighty-fifth  Congress  second  session.,  with 
emendations. 


The  concurrent  resolution  I'H.  Con. 
Res.  364)  to  print  as  a  House  document 
the  publication  "World  Communist 
Movement — Selective  Chronology  1818- 
1957,  Volume  1,"  and  to  provide  for  the 
printing  of  additional  copies,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  aad 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  the  Senate  conciirring) ,  That  the  publi- 
cation entitled  "World  Communist  Move- 
ment— Selective  Chronology  1818-1957.  Vol- 
ume 1,"  released  by  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Eighty-sixth  Congress,  second  session. 
be  printed  as  a  House  document;  and  that 
there  be  printed  for  the  u.<;e  of  .said  com- 
mittee fifteen  thousand  additional  copies  of 
said  document. 

The  concurrent  resolution  <H.  Con. 
Res.  384 1  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  the  report  •Commu- 
nist Target — Youth— Communist  Infil- 
tration and  Agitation  Tactics,"  wb.'^  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows :  jl 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring)  .  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  tJn- 
American  Activities  one  hundred  thousand 
additional  copies  of  the  report  'Communist 
Target — Youth — Communist  Infiltration  and 
Agitation  Tactics",  Kghty-sixth  Congress, 
second  session. 

The  concurrent  resolution  'H.  Con 
Res.  385)  authorizing  the  printiufi  of  a 
manuscript  entitled  "History  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  "  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  That  the  manu- 
script entitled  "History  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives", by  George  B  Galloway,  be 
printed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  as  a  House 
document,  and  that  there  be  printed  two 
thousand  additional  copies  for  the  use  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual  morning 
hour  for  the  transaction  of  routine  busi- 
ness. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  in  connection  therewith  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  'VICE  PRESIDENT, 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  morning  business? 

Mr.  HICKEY.     Mr.  President, 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


Without  ob- 
i| 

I  .sug- 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Without  ob- 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Flood  Control.  Rivers,  and 
Harbors  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today.  This 
has  been  approved  by  the  minority. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HICKEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today.     This  also  has  been  approved. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HICKEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  request  has  not  been  ap- 
proved, and  by  request  I  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
objects  to  the  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr  HICKEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  permitted  to  sit  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today  to  consider 
an  immigration  matter  and  nominations 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  HICKEY  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  executive  business,  to  consider 
the  nominations  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar, beginning  with  the  new  reports. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  me.ssages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

•  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  : 

Harold  C  Woodworth.  and  sundry  other 
candidates,  for  personnel  action  in  the  Reg- 
ular Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

James  Robert  Martin.  Jr  .  of  South  Caro- 
lina, to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern 
and  western  districts  of  South  Carolina:  and 
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David  W  Dyer,  of  Florida,  to  be  US  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  southern  district  tf 
Florida 

By  Mr  KERR,  from  the  Conimlttee  on 
Public  Works: 

CoL  Arthur  H  Frye,  Jr..  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, to  be  president  and  eenlor  member 
of  the  California  Debris  Cumralsslon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 
beginning  with  the  new  reports,  will  be 
stated. 


U.S.   ATTORNEY 


The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  H.  Moody  Brickett,  of  Montana,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Mon- 
tana for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  VICE  PRESIDE^T.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGES 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Albert  Lee  Stephens.  Jr.,  of  Califor- 
nia, to  be  US  district  judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  California. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Raymond  E.  Plummer.  of  Alaska,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district  of 
Alaska. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  William  H.  Becker,  or  Missouri,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Missouri. 

Mr  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
President  Kennedy  has  pledged  that  he 
would  appoint  to  the  Federal  bench  the 
most  able  and  best  qualified  men.  He 
has  without  question  fulftUed  this  pledge 
in  his  appointment  of  Mr.  William 
Becker  to  be  Federal  district  judge  for 
the  western  district  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Becker  is  one  of  the  most  able  trial 
lawyers  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  indeed, 
in  the  United  States.  He  Is  one  of  our 
Nation's  foremost  authorities  on  trial 
procedures.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Missouri  named  him  as  chairman  of  the 
special  committee  to  draft  the  rules  of 
procedure  which  were  adopted  and  be- 
came effective  In  Missouri  on  April  1, 
1960.  He  presently  is  a  member  of  the 
pretrial  practices  committee  appointed 
by  the  U.S.  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals. 

Mr.  Becker  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mi.ssouri  Law  School  in  1932 
at  the  head  of  his  class  and  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Order  of  Coif.  In  the 
same  year,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Mis- 
souri bar.  In  1937.  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Supreme  Coui't  of  the  United  States 
and  argued  his  first  case  before  that 
Court  in  1939.  He  served  on  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  Missouri  bar  from 
1954  to  1959.  He  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  several  of  the  committees  of  the 
Missouri  bar. 

Mr.  Becker's  extensive  experience  in 
the  law,  particularly  in  the  courtroom, 
well  qualLQes  him  for  the  position  of  dis- 
trict judge.  I  have  known  BiU  Becker 
for  many  years  and  am  confident  that  he 
will  render  outstanding  service  to  the 


Nation.  The  President  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  this  selection  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  confirm  this  nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  mCKEY.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  those  nommations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  HICKEY  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
mormng  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Se:iat.e  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  ns  indicat«l : 

RE»^KT     on     CoNSTRT7mON     OF     Ttl-fSCOPE     AT 

THE  VNivERsrrT  or  Texas.  ArsTTN,  Tex 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Washington.  DC  .  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  constnjctlon  of  a  IC-foot  telescope 
at  the  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex  :  to 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

RtPOET  ON    ReSF^BCH    AND    DEVELOrMZNT  PEO- 

ct»tMENT  Actions.  U.S.  Navy 
A  leiter  from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Material. 
Waahlngton,  DC,  tranamiittng.  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  research  and  development 
procurement  actions  of  »60.0C>0  and  over, 
cwvenng  the  period  January  1  through  June 
30.  1961  (With  an  accompanying  report),  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

PtJPLiCATioN   or  Notice   or  P»opr>sn)   Dispo- 
smoN   or  C"E«TAtN   Captoe  Otl 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Services  Administration.  Washington,  DC , 
tr.msmlttlng  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  a 
notice  to  be  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of  a  propKJsed  disposition  of  approxl- 
m.itelT  155.676,000  poxinds  of  cantor  oil  now 
held  In  the  national  stockpile  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper  1  :  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Payment  or  Certain  Claims  Peesented  by 
Government  or  the  Polish  People's  Re- 
PL'nuc 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  effect  the  ptay-ment  of  certain  claims  pre- 
sented by  the  Government  of  the  Polish 
People's  Republic  against  the  United  States 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report  on  Review  q*  Selxctes  AcrivrriKS  or 
Federal-Aid  Highway  I*hocram  in  States 
or  Maine.  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  Suites,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  selected 
activities  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram In  the  St.ate*  of  Maine.  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
Department  of  Commerce,  dated  August  1961 


(With  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Crovernment  Operations. 

At-DiT  Report  on  Hbltcm  Operations  or  the 
Bxtrzaxj  or  MrwES 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  an  audit  report  on  helium 
operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  March  31.  1960  (With 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations 

Back  Pay  Act  or  1961 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  US  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  and  restoration  of 
employment  benefit*  to  certain  Federal  of- 
ficers and  employees  Improperly  deprived 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post    Office   and   Civil   Service, 

Procetdings  or  40th  Meeting  or  Covvention 
or  American  Instrl'ctoks  or  the  Deaf 

A  letter  from  the  president,  Gallaudet 
College,  Washington,  D.C..  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  40th  meeting  of  the  American  In- 
structors of  the  Deaf,  held  at  Oregon  School 
for  the  Deaf.  Salem,  Oreg  .  June  25-30,  1961 
(with  an  accompanying  document);  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
Dreposmoif  or  ExEcrmvE  Pape«s 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  General 
Ser\ices  Administration.  Washington.  DC. 
trai.Emlttlng.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  Slates  on  a 
list  of  papers  and  documents  on  the  flies 
of  several  depanments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  which  are  not  needed  In  the 
conduct  of  btislnesE  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with 
accompanjing  papers):  to  a  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  In 
the   Executive   Departments 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
.ToHNSTON  and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of 

the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
m.dicated ; 

By   the   VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  27th  biennial 
siipremc  contention  of  the  Order  Sons  of 
Italy  m  .America,  at  Washington.  DC.  relat- 
ing to  certain  amendments  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National 
Baptist  Convention  of  America.  Inc.,  at 
Kansas  City.  Mo  .  favoring  the  enactment  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  110.  for  commemora- 
tion of  the  work  of  Dr.  George  Washlngrton 
Carver;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


DELAWARE      RIVER     BASIN      COM- 
PACT—RESOLLmON 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Regional 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Council,  of  Mid- 
dletown,  N.Y..  relating  to  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  compact.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  bf  printed 
m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

RESOLL-TIOK     on      DEUkWAKE      RlVE*     Ba&UT 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Delaware  Rlrer 

Basin  need   the  assurance  that  the  CJovern- 
ment  will  provide  protection  so  that  a  flood 
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like  that  of  1955  should  never  happen  again; 

and 

Whereas  the  growing  need  for  water  Is 
evident  from  the  population  explosion  pre- 
dicted In  the  immediate  future  in  the  river 
basin  and  in  the  cooperating  metropolitan 
areas;  and 

Whereas  the  industrial  expansion  along 
the  Delaware  has  been  hampered  by  the  sali- 
nation  of  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Delaware, 
which  the  basin  program  will  eliminate;  and 

Whereas  the  recent  studies  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  Basin  have  provided  for  national 
park  sites  bordering  the  Tocks  Island  Dam 
Reservoir,  which  would,  it  is  expected,  bring 
some  7  million  people  to  the  tri-States  area 
during  the  summer  months;   and 

Whereas  the  Regional  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Council,  composed  of  chambers  of 
commerce  in  and  bordering  the  area  favor 
the  compact  and  its  many  ramifications,  we 
urge  your  support  of  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  project  which  will  aid  the  economic 
expansion  and  development  of  an  area  In 
which  you  and  the  council  are  most  vitally 
Interested. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Regional  Chamber   of   Commerce 

CouNcn., 
Ralph  C.  Frederick, 

Basin  StiLdy  Chairman. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R  4682.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  sell  and  convey  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  State  of  Iowa  (Rept.  No. 
905 ) ;  and 

H.R.  6193.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands 
in  the  State  of  Wyoming  to  the  county  of 
Fremont,  Wyo    (Rept.  No.  904). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  3879.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  to 
the  State  of  Wyoming  for  agriculttiral  pur- 
poses certain  real  property  in  Sweetwater 
County,  Wyo.  (Rept.  No.  906 >;  and 

H.R.  3920.  An  act  to  authorize  an  ex- 
change of  land  at  the  Agricultural  Research 
Center  ( Rept.  No.  907 ) . 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  188.  A  bill  to  grant  civil  service  em- 
ployees retirement  after  30  years'  service 
(Rept.  No.   909) . 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without 
amendment: 

H.R.  2555.  An  act  to  authorize  pay  with 
respect  to  civilian  employees  of  the  United 
States  In  cases  of  emergency  evacuations,  to 
consolidate  the  laws  governing  allotment 
and  assignment  of  pay  by  such  employees, 
and  for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  910).     i 


certain  additional  sanctions,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon. 

This  bill  would  provide  far  greater 
protection  to  millions  of  Americans, 
whose  future  security  depends  upon  the 
integrity  of  their  pension  and  welfare 
funds.  At  a  later  time.  I  will  have  more 
to  say  about  this  important  measui'e. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
separate  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Tower  i  be  printed  with  the 
report. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  bill  (S.  2520 1  to  amend  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plans  Disclo.sure  Act 
with  respect  to  the  method  of  enforce- 
ment and  to  provide  certain  additional 
sanctions,  and  for  other  purposes,  re- 
ported by  Mr.  McNamara.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  placed  on 
the  calendar. 


AMENDMENT  OF  WELFARE  AND 
PENSION  PLANS  DISCLOSURE 
ACT— REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE- 
SEPARATE  VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
908) 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  I  report  an  original  bill  to 
amend  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans 
Disclosure  Act  with  respect  to  the 
method  of  enforcement  and  to  provide 
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BILLS    INTRODUCED 
Bills   were    introduced,   read   the  first 
time,   and,   by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL    (by   request): 
S.  2518.   A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Cametta 
Germaine  Thomas  Hunte;   to  the  ComHiittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAPEHART: 
S.  2519.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mladen 
Carrara,  Tonina  Carrara,   Ante  Carrara,  and 
Zvonko   Carrara;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary.  11 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA:  || 

8.2520.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  with  respect  to 
the  method  of  enforcement  and  to  provide 
certain  additional  sanctions,  and  for  other 
purposes;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McNamara  when 
he  reported  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  the  heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 

By  Mr.  GORE : 
S.  2521.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
16,  1958,  providing  for  the  conveyance  of 
certain  lands  in  Shiloh  National  Military 
Park,  State  of  Tennessee,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota: 
S.  2522.  A  bill  to  defer  the  collection  of 
Irrigation  maintenance  and  operation  charges 
for  calendar  year  1962  on  lands  within  the 
Angostura  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  M 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND:  I 

^  S.  2523.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948;  to  the  Comppitiee 
on  the  Judiclarv. 
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EXTENSION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION 
ACT  OF   1958 — AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
the  bill  <S,  2345 »  to  extend  and  improve 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  were 
oi-dered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


PARTICIPATION  IN  RESETTLEMENT 
OF  CERTAIN  REFUGEES— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr  SMATHERS  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  I  H.R.  8291'  to  amend  the  act 
of  July  14.  1960.  enabling  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  the  resettlement 
of  certain  refugees,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


ENTRY   OF   CERTAIN   ELIGIBLE 
ALIEN   ORPHANS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  S. 2237. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  <S.  2237)  to 
permit  the  entry  of  certain  eligible  alien 
orphans,  which  was,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  section  101(b)  of  the  Immlgratiun 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1101)  Is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph (6 )  : 

"(6)  TTie  term  'eligible  orph.in'  means  any 
alien  child  under  the  jige  of  fovirteon  at  the 
time  at  which  the  visa  petition  is  filed  pur- 
suant to  section  205ib)  who  Is  an  orphan 
because  of  the  death  or  disappearance  of 
both  parents,  or  because  of  abandonnient.  or 
desertion  by.  or  separation  or  loss  from,  both 
parents,  or  who  has  only  one  parent  due  to 
the  death  or  disappearance  of,  abandon- 
ment, or  desertion  by.  or  separation  or  loss 
from  the  other  parent,  and  the  remaining 
parent  is  incapable  of  providing  care  for 
such  orphan  and  has  in  writing  Irrevocably 
released  him  for  emigration  and  adoption.  ' 

Sec  2  Section  101(b)(1)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  US  C.  1101)  is 
hereby   amended    by    adding   the   following: 

"(P)  a  child  who  is  an  eligible  orphan, 
adopted  abroad  by  a  United  States  citizen 
and  spouse  or  coming  to  the  United  States 
for  adoption  by  a  United  States  citizen  and 
spouse:  Provided,  That  no  natural  parent 
or  prior  adoptive  parent  of  anv  such  child 
shall  thereafter,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage 
be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  this  Act  '" 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  205(b)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1155) 
IS  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'(bi  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
claiming  that  any  immigrant  U  his  spouse 
or  child  and  that  such  immigrant  is  entitled 
to  a  nonquota  immigrant  stattis  under  sec- 
tion lOKai  (27i  (A) .  or  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  claiming  that  any  Immigrant 
is  his  parent  or  unmarried  son  or  unmarried 
daughter  and  that  such  immigrant  is  er.- 
tltled  to  a  quota  immigrant  status  under 
section  203(a)  (2i.  or  any  alien  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence  claiming 
that  any  immigrant  is  his  spouse  or  his  un- 
married son  or  his  unmarried  daughter  and 
that  such  immigrant  is  entitled  to  a  quota 
immigrant  status  under  .section  203(  a)  (3  ) ,  or 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  claiming 
that  any  immigrant  is  his  brother  or  sister 
or  his  married  son  or  his  married  daughter 
and  that  such  immigrant  is  entitled  to  a 
preference  under  section  203(aW4>  may  file 
a  petition  with  the  Attorney  General.  No 
petition  for  quota  immigrant  status  or  a 
preference  in  behalf  of  a  son  or  datighter 
under  paragraph  (2).  (3),  or  (4)  of  section 
203iai  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  shall  be  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral unless  the  petitioner  establishes  that  he 
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is  a  parent  as  defined  in  section  101(b)(2) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of 
the  alien  in  respect  t.o  whom  the  petition  is 
made,  except  that  no  such  j>etitlon  shall  be 
approved  if  the  beneficiary  lliereof  is  an 
alien  defined  in  section  101  (b)  ( 1 )  (P) .  No 
petition  for  nonquota  immigrant  status  in 
behalf  of  a  child  as  defined  in  section  101 
(b»  {!)  (F»  shall  be  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General  unless  the  petitioner  establishes  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Attorney  Geiieral  that 
the  petitioner  and  spouse  will  care  for  such 
child  properly  if  he  is  admitted  to  the  United 
States,  and  (i)  in  the  case  of  a  child  adopted 
abroad,  that  the  petitioner  and  spouse  per- 
sonally saw  and  observed  the  child  prior  to 
or  during  the  adoptitm  proceedings,  and  ill) 
In  the  case  of  a  child  coming  to  the  United 
States  for  adoption,  that  the  petitioner  and 
spouse  have  complied  with  the  preadoption 
requirements,  if  any.  of  the  State  of  such 
child's  proposed  residence  The  petition 
shall  be  in  such  form  and  shall  contain 
such  information  and  be  supported  by  such 
documentary  evidence  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  by  regtilatlons  prescribe  The  jjetl- 
tion  shall  be  made  under  oath  admlnlst-ered 
by  any  individual  huviiig  aiithority  to  ad- 
minister oaths  if  eueciited  in  the  United 
States,  but.  If  executed  out.sidc  the  United 
States,    administered   by    a   consular   officer   " 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  205(c) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.SC  1155  1  is  hereby  amended  to  read  :  "Not 
more  than  two  such  petitions  may  be  ap- 
proved for  one  petitioner  In  behalf  of  a  child 
as  defined  in  section  101(b)  ili  (E»  or  )Fi. 
unless  necessary  to  prevent  the  separation 
of  brothers  and  sisters  " 

Sec  4  The  first  sentenre  nf  section  221  ic) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
use  1201)  is  hereby  amended  to  read  An 
immigrant  vl.«ja  shall  be  v;ilid  for  such  period, 
not  exceeding  four  months  as  shall  be  by 
regtilatlons  prescribed  except  that  any  visii 
l.>iKued  to  a  child  lawfully  adopted  by  a 
Unit^'d  St^\teR  citizen  and  spouse  while  such 
citizen  is  serving  abroad  in  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces,  or  is  employed  abroad  by  the 
United  .States  Government  or  is  temporarily 
abroad  on  business  shall  k>e  valid  until  such 
time,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  three  years, 
as  the  adoptive  citizen  parent  returns  to  the 
United  States  m  due  courf^e  of  his  ser\ice. 
employment,  or  business" 

Sec  5  (a  I  Title  I  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  i8  U.SC  llOli  !■:  hereby 
amended  by  adding  ihe  following- 

"JUDICIAL     REVIEW     OF     ORDF.RS     OF     DEPORTATION 

"Sec  106  (a)  The  procedtirc  prescribed  by. 
and  all  the  provisions  of  ihp  Act  of  December 
•29,  1950,  a£  amended  (64  Stat  1129,  68  Stat 
961:  5  use  1031  et  seq  i  .  shall  apply  to. 
and  shall  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  procedure 
for.  the  judicial  review  of  all  final  orders  of 
deportation  heretofore  or  hereafter  made 
against  aliens  within  the  United  States  pur- 
.suant  to  administrative  proceedings  under 
section  242(bi  of  this  Act  or  comparable  pro- 
\  isions  of  any  prior  Act.  except  that — 

"(1  I  a  petition  for  review  may  be  filed  not 
later  than  six  months  from  the  date  of  the 
final  deportation  order  or  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  section.  whiche\er  is  the  later. 

"(2)  the  venue  of  any  petition  for  review- 
under  this  section  shall  be  in  the  Judicial  cir- 
cuit In  which  the  administrative  proceedings 
before  a  special  inquiry  officer  were  con- 
ducted In  whole  or  in  part,  or  in  the  Judicial 
circuit  wherein  is  the  residence,  as  defined 
m  this  Act.  of  the  petitinner.  but  not  in  more 
than  one   circuit, 

"(3)  the  action  shall  be  brought  against 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
as  respondent  Service  of  the  petition  to  re- 
view shall  be  made  upon  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  and  upon  the  offi- 
cial of  the  Immigration  and  Naturali7.ation 
Service   in   charge   of   the   Service  district   in 

which  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  is 


located  The  service  of  the  petition  for  re- 
view upon  such  official  of  the  Service  shall 
stay  the  deportation  of  the  alien  pending 
determination  of  the  petition  by  the  court, 
unless  the   court   otherwise   directs: 

"(4)  except  as  provided  in  clause  (B)  of 
parapraph  i5)  of  this  sub.section,  the  petition 
shall  be  determined  sviely  upon  the  admin- 
istrative record  upon  which  the  deportation 
order  is  based  and  the  Attorney  Generals 
findings  of  fact,  if  supported  by  "reasonable, 
substantial,  and  probative  evidence  on  the 
record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  con- 
clusive: 

"(5)  whenever  any  petitioner,  who  seeks 
review  of  an  order  under  this  section,  claims 
to  be  a  national  of  the  United  States  and 
makes  a  .showing  that  his  claim  is  not  friv- 
olous, the  court  shall  i  A  i  pass  upon  the  issues 
presented  when  it  appears  from  the  plead- 
ings and  affidavits  filed  by  the  parties  that 
no  genuine  issue  of  material  fact  is  pre- 
sented: or  (B)  where  a  genuine  issue  of  ma- 
terial fact  a-s  to  the  petitioners  nationality 
IS  presented,  transfer  the  proceedings  to  a 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
where  the  petitioner  has  his  residence  for 
hearing  de  no\o  of  the  nnrionallty  claim  and 
determination  as  if  stich  proceedlncs  were 
oricmally  initiated  in  the  district  court  uii- 
der  the  provisions  of  section  2201  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code  Any  such  petitioner 
shall  no:  be  entitled  to  have  such  issue  deter- 
n.med  under  section  360:  aj  of  this  Act  or 
>  't  herwise: 

(6  I  if  the  validity  of  a  deportation  order 
has  not  been  judlclaily  determined  Its  valid- 
ity may  be  challenged  m  a  criminal  proceed- 
ing against  the  alien  for  violation  of  sub- 
section (di  or  (ei  of  section  242  of  this 
Act  only  by  separate  motion  for  Judicial  re- 
Mew  before  trial  Such  motion  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  court  without  a  jury  and 
before  the  trial  of  the  general  issue  'V^'hen- 
ever  a  claim  to  United  States  nationality  is 
made  in  such  motion,  and  in  the  opiiiion  of 
the  court,  a  genuine  issue  of  material  fact 
as  to  the  alien's  natioi:allty  is  presented  the 
court  shall  accord  him  a  hearing  de  novo  on 
the  nationality  claim  and  determine  that 
i-ssue  as  if  proceedings  had  been  initiated 
under  the  provisions  of  section  2201  of  title 
28  United  States  Code  Any  such  alien  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  have  such  issue  deter- 
mined under  section  360(ai  of  this  Act  or 
otherwise.  If  no  such  hearing  de  novo  as  to 
natioiiality  is  conducted,  the  determination 
shall  be  rruide  solely  upon  the  administrative 
record  upon  which  the  deportation  order  is 
based  and  the  Attorney  General's  findings  of 
fact.  If  supported  by  reasonable,  substantial 
and  probative  evidence  on  the  record  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive.  If 
tlie  deivariation  order  is  held  iiiValid.  the 
court  shall  dismiss  the  iiidictment  and  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal 
to  the  court  of  appeals  within  thirty  days. 
The  procedure  (,)n  such  appeals  shall  be  as 
provided  in  tlie  Federal  rules  of  criminal 
prcx:edure.  No  lietition  for  review  under  this 
section  may  be  filed  by  any  alien  during  the 
pendency  of  a  criminal  proceeding  against 
such  alien  for  violation  of  subsection  i  d  I  or 
( e  I  of  section  242  of  this  Act.  and 

■  (7)  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  the  Attorney  General  to 
defer  deportation  of  an  alien  after  the  is- 
suaiif-e  of  a  deportation  order  because  of 
the  right  of  judicial  review  of  the  order 
gi-anted  by  this  section,  or  to  relieve  any 
alien  from  compliance  with  subsections  )d) 
and  (ei  of  section  242  of  this  Act,  Nothing 
contained  in  thi.s  section  shall  be  construed 
to  prTliide  the  Attorney  General  from  de- 
t.aiiiing  or  continuing  to  detain  an  alien  or 
from  taking  him  into  custody  pursuant  to 
subsection  ic)  of  section  242  of  this  Act 
at  any  time  aft*r  the  issuance  of  a  deporta- 
tion order. 

"(8)    it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  print  the 

record  or  any  pru-t  thereof,  or  tiie  briefs,  and 


the  court  shall  review  the  proceedings  on  a 
typewritten  record  and  on  typewritten 
briefs 

"(9)  any  alien  held  in  custody  pursuant 
to  an  order  of  deportation  may  obtain  Ju- 
dicial review  thereof  by  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceedings 

"ibi  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law.  any  alien  against  whom  a 
final  order  of  exclusion  has  been  made  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  under  the  provisions  of 
section  236  of  this  Act  or  comparable  pro- 
visions of  any  prior  Act  may  obtain  judicial 
review  of  such  order  by  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceedings  and   ncit   otherwise 

"(c)  An  order  of  deportation  or  of  ex- 
clusion shall  not  be  reviewed  by  any  court 
if  the  alien  has  not  exhausted  "the  "admin- 
istrative remedies  available  to  him  as  of 
right  under  the  immigration  laws  and  reg- 
ulations or  if  he  has  departed  from  the 
United  States  after  the  issuance  of  the  or- 
der. E%ery  petition  for  re\  lew  or  for  hat)eas 
corpus  shall  state  whether  the  validity  of 
the  order  has  been  upheld  in  any  prior  ju- 
dicial proceeding,  and.  if  so.  the  nature  and 
diite  thereof  and  the  court  in  which  such 
proceeding  took  place  No  petition  for  re- 
\  lew  or  for  habeaus  corpus  shall  be  enter- 
tained if  the  validity  of  the  order  has  been 
previously  determined  in  any  civil  or  crimi- 
nal proceeding,  unless  the  petition  presents 
grounds  which  the  court  finds  could  not 
have  been  presented  in  such  prior  proceed- 
ing, or  the  court  finds  that  the  remedy  pro- 
\  ided  by  such  prior  proceeding  was  inade- 
quate or  ineffective  to  test  the  validity  of 
the  order  " 

(b)  This  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
thirtieth  day  after  its  approval  and.  not- 
wlthitandlng  the  provisioi:is  of  any  other  law, 
including  section  405  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  shall  then  he  applicable 
10  all  administrative  proceedings  involving 
deportation  or  exclusion  of  aliens  notwith- 
standing ( 1 )  that  the  person  involved  en- 
tered the  United  States  prior  to  the  effective 
d.Tte  of  this  section  or  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  or  |2)  that  the 
.'idministrative  proceeding  was  commencod 
or  conducted  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  section  or  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Any  Jtidlcial  proceeding  to 
review  an  order  of  deportation  which  is  pend- 
ing unheard  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  (other  than  a  habeas  corpus  or  crim- 
inal proceeding  in  which  the  validity  of  the 
deportation  order  has  been  challenged)  shall 
be  transferred  for  determination  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section  to  the  court  of  appeals 
having  jurisdiction  to  entertain  a  petition 
for  review  under  this  section  Any  Judicial 
proceeding  to  review  an  order  of  excltislon 
which  is  pending  unheard  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  shall  be  expedited  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  required  in  habeas  corpus. 
All  laws  or  parts  of  l.iws  inconsistent  with 
this  section  are.  to  the  extent  of  such  incon- 
sistency, repealed.  If  any  particular  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  or  the  application  there- 
of to  any  person  or  circumstance,  is  held 
invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  section  and  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  other  per- 
sons or  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby 

Sec  6  Section  222  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C,  1202)  Is  hereby 
amended  by  deleting  from  subsection  (a) 
the  language  "race  and  ethnic  classifica- 
tion:', and  by  deleting  from  subsection  (C) 
the  language  "his  race  and  ethnic  classifica- 
tion   ■■. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  101(d)(1)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1101)  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately after  "December  31.  1946."  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  from  June  25.  1950,  to  July  1, 
1955.'. 
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(b)  Section  101(d)  (2)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  {8  U.S.C.  1101)  Is  here- 
by amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "and  (C)" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  tbereof  "(C)",  and  (2) 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "December 
31,  1946"  the  foUowing:  ";  and  (D)  the  term 
'Korean  hostilities'  relates  to  the  period  from 
June  25,  1950.  to  July  1,  1955". 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  329(a)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1440) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "December  31. 
1946, ■■  the  following:  "or  during  a  period  be- 
ginning June  25,  1950.  and  ending  July  1, 
1955,". 

(b)  Section  329(b)(4)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1440)  is  here- 
by amended  by  inserting  after  "December 
31,  1946,"  the  following:  "or  during  a  period 
beginning  June  25,  1950,  and  ending  July  1, 
1955,". 

Sec.  9.  Section  202(e^  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1152)  Is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  After  the  determination  of  quotas 
has  been  made  as  provided  in  section  201,  re- 
vision of  the  quotas  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Attorney  General,  jointly, 
whenever  necessary,  to  provide  for  any 
change  of  boundaries  resulting  in  transfer 
of  territory  from  one  sovereignty  to  another. 
a  change  of  administrative  arrangements  of 
a  colony  or  other  dependent  area,  or  any 
other  political  change,  requiring  a  change 
in  the  list  of  quota  areas  or  of  the  territorial 
limits  thereof.  In  the  case  of  any  change  in 
the  territorial  limits  of  quota  areas,  not  re- 
quiring a  change  in  the  quotas  for  such 
areas,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall,  upon 
recognition  of  such  change,  issue  appropri- 
ate instructions  to  all  consular  offices  con- 
cerning the  change  in  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  quota  areas  Involved.  Whenever  one  or 
more  colonies  or  other  component  or  depend- 
ent areas  overseas  from  the  governing  coun- 
try, or  one  or  more  quota  areas  have  been 
subject  to  a  change  of  administrative  ar- 
rangements, a  change  of  boundaries,  or  any 
other  political  change,  the  annual  quota  of 
the  newly  established  quota  area  or  the  num- 
ber of  visas  authorized  to  be  issued  under 
section  202(c)  (1) ,  notwltbstandlng  any  other 
provisions  of  this  Act.  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  sum  total  of  quotas  in  effect  or 
number  of  visas  authorized  for  the  area 
Immediately  preceding  the  change  of  ad- 
ministrative arrangements,  change  of  t>ound- 
arles,  or  other  political  change." 

Sec.  10.  Section  205(c)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1155)  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  no  petition 
shall  be  approved  if  the  alien  previously  has 
been  accorded,  by  reason  of  marriage  de- 
termined by  the  Attorney  General  to  have 
been  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  evad- 
ing  the   immigration   laws^ 

"(1)  a  nonquota  status  under  section  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  as  the  spouse  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or 

"(2)  a  preference  quota  status  under  sec- 
tion 203(a)(3)  as  the  spotise  of  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence." 

Sec.  11.  Section  212(a)(6)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182) 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  Aliens  who  are  afflicted  with  any 
dangerous  contagious  disease;" 

Sec,  12.  Section  212  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.C.S.  1182)  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  the  following  additional 
subsection : 

"(f)  Any  alien  afflicted  with  tuberculosis 
in  any  form  who  (A)  Is  the  spouse  or  the 
unmarried  son  or  daughter,  or  tlie  minor  un- 
married lawfully  adopted  child,  of  a  United 
States  citizen,  or  of  an  alien  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  perjnanent  residence,  or  of  an 
alien  who  has  been  issued  an  immigrant  visa, 
or  (B)  has  a  son  or  daughter  who  is  a  United 


States  citizen,  or  an  alien  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence,  or  an  alien  who  has 
been  Issued  an  Immigrant  visa,  shall,  if 
otherwise  admissible,  be  Issued  a  visa  and 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  in  accordance  with  such  term.?, 
conditions,  and  controls,  if  any,  including 
the  giving  of  a  bond,  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, in  his  discretion  after  consultation 
with  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  may  by  regula- 
tions  prescribe." 

Sec.  13.  Section  212(a)(9)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  i8  USC.  1182) 
is  hereby  amended  by  changing  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  to  a  period,  and  adding 
thereafter  the  following:  "Any  alien  who 
would  be  excludable  because  of  the  Convic- 
tion of  a  misdemeanor  classifiable  as  a  petty 
offense  under  the  provisions  of  section  li3) 
of  title  18,  United  States  C'xie,  by  reason  of 
the  punishment  actually  imposed,  or  who 
would  be  excludable  as  one  who  admits  the 
commission  of  an  offense  that  is  claaBihable 
as  a  misdemeanor  under  the  provisions  of 
section  1(2)  of  title  18.  Uinted  States  Code. 
by  reason  of  the  punisiiment  which  imight 
have  been  imposed  upon  him.  may  be  granted 
a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United  States  If 
otherwise  admissible:  PTOvided,  That  the 
alien  has  committed  only  one  such  offense, 
or  admits  the  commission  of  acts  which  con- 
stitute the  essential  elements  of  only  one 
such  offense." 

Sec.  14.  Section  212  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182)  is  hereby 
amei:ided  by  adding  the  following  additional 
subsection : 

"(g)  Any  alien,  who  is  excludable  from  the 
United  States  under  paragraph  (9),  (10), 
or  (12)  of  this  section,  who  « A)  is  the  jpouse 
or  child,  including  a  minor  unmarried  adopt- 
ed child,  of  a  United  States  citizen,  or  of  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, or  (B)  has  a  son  or  daughter  who  is  a 
United  States  citizen  or  an  alien  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence,  shall.  If 
otlierwlse  admissible,  be  issued  a  vl«a  and 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  pcrm.inent 
residence  (1)  if  it  shall  be  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Attorney  General  that 
(A)  the  aliens  exclu.sion  would  result  In 
extreme  hardship  to  the  United  States  citi- 
zen or  lawfully  resident  spouse,  parer.  t,  or 
son  or  daughter  of  such  alien,  and  (B)  the 
admission  to  the  United  States  of  such  alien 
would  not  be  contrary  to  the  national  wel- 
fare, safety,  or  security  of  the  United  States; 
and  (2)  if  the  Attorney  General,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, and  pursuant  to  such  terms,  condi- 
tions, and  procedures  as  he  may  by  regula- 
tions prescribe,  has  consented  to  the  alien's 
applying  or  reapplying  for  a  visa  and  for 
admission  to  the  United  States." 

Sec.  15.  Section  212  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.SC,  1182)  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  the  following  additional 
subsection: 

"(h)  Any  alien  who  is  the  spouse,  parent. 
or  child  of  a  United  States  citizen  or  of  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence and  who  is  excludable  because  (1)  he 
seeks,  has  sought  to  procure,  or  has  pro- 
cured, a  visa  or  other  documentation,  or 
entry  into  the  United  States,  by  fraud  or 
misrepresentation,  or  (2)  he  admits  the  com- 
mission of  perjury  in  connection  therewith, 
may  be  granted  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  perm.incnt  residence,  if 
otherwise  admissible,  if  the  Attorney  General 
in  his  discretion  has  consented  to  the  alien's 
applying  or  reapplying  for  a  visa  aild  for 
admission  to  the  United  States." 

Sec.  16.  Section  241  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1251  )  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  the  following: 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  this  section  relat- 
ing to  the  deportation  of  aliens  withl3i  the 
United  States  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
excludable  at  the  time  of  entry  as  alieoE  who 


have  sought  to  procure,  or  have  procured 
visas  or  other  documentation,  or  entry  Into 
the  United  States  by  fraud  or  misrepresenta- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  an  alien  otherwise 
admissible  at  the  time  of  entry  who  la  the 
spouse,  pareiit.  or  a  child  ol  a  United  States 
citizen  or  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence." 

Sec.  17  Section  310  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  USC.  1421)  Is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  the  following  additional 
subsection: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  405(a).  any  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion filed  on  or  after  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  heard  and  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
title." 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Section  340(a)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  (66  SUt.  260; 
8  U.S.C.  1451(a))  is  hertby  amended  by 
inserting,  following  the  language  'that  such 
order  and  certificate  of  naturalization"  the 
language   "were   illegally  procured   or". 

(b)  Section  340(b)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat  260;  8  USC. 
1451(b))  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting, 
immediately  preceding  the  word  "procured", 
the  language  •illegally  procured  or '. 

Sec.  19.  Section  349  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  USC  1481 1  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  U:ie  following  subsection; 

"(c)  Whenever  the  loss  of  United  States 
nationality  is  put  In  Issue  In  any  action  or 
proceeding  commenced  on  or  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection  under,  or  by  virtue 
of.  the  provisions  of  this  or  any  other  Act. 
the  burden  shall  be  upon  the  per.son  or  party 
claiming  that  such  loss  occurred,  in  establi.sh 
such  claim  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence. Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).  any  person  who  commits  (jr  per- 
forms, or  who  has  committed  or  performed. 
any  act  of  expatriation  under  the  provisions 
of  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  presumed 
to  have  doiie  so  voluntarily,  but  such  pre- 
sumption may  be  rebutted  upon  a  showing, 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  that  the 
act  or  acts  committed  or  performed  were  not 
done  voluntarily." 

Sec  20.  Section  354(4)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  USC.  I486)  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"1 4)  who  has  attained  the  age  of  sixty 
years,  and  has  had  a  residence  outside  of  the 
United  States  and  its  outlying  possessions 
for  not  less  than  ten  years,  during  all  of 
which  period  he  has  been  engaged  in  an 
occupation  of  the  type  designated  In  para- 
graph (1),  (2).  or  (4)  of  section  353,  or 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  section,  and  who  is  in 
bona  fide  retirement  from  such  occupation: 
or  who  is  the  spouse  or  child  of  the  national 
described  In  this  paragraph  and  who  has  his 
residence  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  being 
with  such  American  citizen  spouse  or  parent- 
or". 

Sec  21.  The  language  "chapttr  3— issu- 
ance ON  ENTRY  DOCUMENTS  '  of  the  table  of 
contents  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"CH.IPTER    3— ISSUANCE    OF    ENTRY    DOCUMENTS" 

Sec.  22.  (a)  The  title  preceding  section 
212  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 

"general  classes  or  aliens  ineligible  to  rf- 

CEIVE    VTSAS    AND   EXCLUDED    FROM    ADMISSION; 
WAIVERS  OF  INADMISSIBILITY" 

(b)  The  title  preceding  section  329  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"NATfRALIZATICN  THROVCH  ACTIVE-DUTY  SERV- 
ICE IN  AHMED  FORCES  DURING  WORLD  WAR  1  OR 
WORLD    WAR    II   OR   THE    KOREAN    HOSTILITIES" 

Sec.  23.  (a)  The  Uble  of  contents  (TITLE 
I — GENERAL)    of  the  Immigration   and  Na- 
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tlonallty  Act  is  hereby  .-^ mended  by  adding 
the  following 

■Sec.   106    Judicial    review    o!    •.►rders    of    de- 
portation." 

(bi  Section  212  of  the  table  of  contents  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  is  here- 
by amended  to  read  as  follows . 

Sec  212  General  classes  of  aliens  ineligible 
to  receive  vLsas  and  excluded 
from  admission,  waivers  of  Inad- 
missibility " 

(c)    Section  329  of  the  table  of  contents  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  is  here- 
by amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec    329    Naturalization      through      active- 
duty    service    In    Armed    Forces 
during   World    War    I   or    World 
War    II    or    the    Korean     hos- 
tilities ■• 
Sec  24     (H)    The    following    Acts    and    all 
amendments  thereto  and  parts  of  Acts  and 
all  amendments  thereto  are  repealed: 

(li  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  September  3, 
1954    (68  Stat    1145.  8  USC    1182a): 

(2)  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  September  11 
1957  (71  Stat    639  640:  8  USC    1205): 

(3)  Sections  5,  6,  and  7  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 11,  1957  (71  Stat.  640-641.  6  USC 
1182b:  8  U  S  C    1182c;  8  U.S  C    1251a) : 

(4  I    Section  15  of  the  Act  of  September  11. 

1957  (71  Stat    643  644.   50  USC    App    1971a, 
not* ) ; 

(5 1  Sections  9  and  12  of  tlic  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 11,  1957  (71  Stat  641  642.  8  USC 
1255a:  8  USC    1153,  note): 

(6i    Section    2    of    the    Act    of    August    21. 

1958  (72    Stat.    699.    8    USC     1255;    8    USC 
1153.  note) ; 

(7 1  Sections  4  and  6  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 22.  1959  (73  Stat  644-645;  8  USC 
1153,  note) . 

(b)  Paragraphs  (5i.  (6i.  and  (7i  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  one  hundred  and 
eightieth  day  Immediately  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act 

Sec  25.  (a)  Any  alien  eligible  for  a  quota 
immigrant  status  under  the  provisions  of 
8€<-tion  203(ai  (2i  or  (3(  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  on  the  basts  of  a 
I)etltlon  approved  by  the  .attorney  General 
prior  to  June  30,  1961.  shall  be  held  to  be  a 
nonquota  immigrant  and  If  otherwise  admis- 
sible under  the  provisions  of  that  Act.  shall 
be  Issued  a  nonquota  Immigrant  visa:  Pro- 
tidrd.  Tliat  upon  his  application  for  an 
imnalgrant  vi.sa,  and  for  admission  to  the 
United  States,  the  alien  is  found  to  have 
retained  his  relationship  to  the  petitioner. 
and  status,  as  established  In  the  approved 
petition 

(b)  At  any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  day  immedi- 
ately following  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
a  special  nonquota  immigrant  visa  may  be 
Issued  to  an  eligible  orphan  as  defined  in 
section  4  of  the  Act  of  September  11.  1957, 
as  amended  (8  U.SC  1205:  71  Stat  639,  73 
Stat  490.  74  Stat.  505).  if  a  visa  petition 
filed  in  behalf  of  such  eligible  orphan  was 
(A)  approved  by  the  Attorney  General  prior 
to  June  30.  1961,  or  (B)  pending  before  the 
Attorney  General  prior  to  June  30,  1961,  and 
the  Attorney  General  approves  such  petition. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act;  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
House  amendments  to  S.  2237,  request  a 
conference  with  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives thereon,  and  that  the  Presiding 
Officer  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Vice  President  appointed  Mr.  Eastland, 
Mr.    Johnston,    Mr.    McClellan,    Mr. 


Ervin.  Mr.  DiRKSEN.  Mr.  Keating,  and 
Mr.  Pong  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


AID  TO  FEDERALLY  IMPACTED 
AREAS 

Ml-  MANSFIELD  Mi  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  867  iH.R.  9000'  be  taken  off  the 
calendar  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  'H.R. 
9000'  to  extend  for  2  additional  years 
the  expii'cd  provisions  of  Public  La^^^s 
815  and  874.  81sl  Congre.ss,  and  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  and 
for  other  purposes 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  IS  .so  ordered 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU- 
DICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr  President,  the 
following  nomination  lias  been  I'eferred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Alton  A.  Le.ssard.  of  Maine  to  be  U.S. 
attorney,  district  of  Maine,  term  of  4 
years,  vice  Peter  Mills 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  lnt^re.>;ted  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Friday,  September  15.  1961, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nomination,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  iheir  intention  to  ap- 
pear at  any  hearing  which  maj-  be 
scheduled 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  PAUL  D.  SHRWER  TO  BE 
JUDGE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  COURT 
OF  GUAM 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 15,  1961.  at  10:30  a.m..  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Paul  D.  Shriver,  of  Colo- 
rado, to  be  judge  for  the  district  court 
of  Guam,  for  a  term  of  8  years,  vice  Eu- 
gene R.  Gilniartin,  deceased. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fonc],  and 
myself,  as  chairman. 


U.S.    DISARMAMENT    AGENCY    FOR 
WORLD    PEACE    AND    SECURITY 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  read  by  its  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  'S.  2180)  to 
establish  a  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency 
for  World  Peace  and  Security. 


VIEWS  OF  DR.  RALPH  K.  WHITE 
ON   PROPAGANDA 

Mr  DODD  Mr.  President,  from  time 
to  time,  people  who  have  made  a  study 
of  U.S.  propaganda  have  told  me  that 
our  propaganda  effort  is  flaccid  and  de- 
featist, that  in  our  broadcasts,  in  par- 
ticular, v.e  seemed  to  t>clieve  that  propa- 
cnnda  consi.sts  of  nothing  more  than 
music  and  colorless  new.^. 

Althoufih  I  have  found  the  time  to  ex- 
amine our  piopapanda  effort  in  only  a 
few  instances.  I  have  seen  things  that 
have  alarmed  mc.  For  example,  the  film 
which  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
made  of  Piemier  Khrushchev's  visit  to 
America  was  far  more  effective  as  an 
instrument  of  Soviet  propaganda  than 
the  film  the  Soviets  themselves  produced 
under  the  caption  'Nikita  Khrushchev 
in  America.' 

The  most  alarming  evidence  I  have 
yet  noticed  of  the  weakness  in  our  propa- 
ganda effort  was  the  speech  made  on 
Monday,  September  4.  by  Dr.  Ralph  K 
White.  Chief  of  the  Soviet  Bloc  Division 
of  USIAs  Office  of  Research  and 
Analysis 

This  speech  advanced  the  general 
theme  that  we  are  not  too  diffei-ent  from 
the  Communists,  after  all.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks.  I  shall  insert  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  Dr.  White's 
speech ;  but  at  present  I  should  like  to 
give  a  brief  and.  I  believe,  fair  descrip- 
tion of  its  contents. 

Dr.  White  contends  the  following : 

That  we  and  the  Communists  are  wag- 
ing a  joint  battle  against  mutual  suicide. 

That  we  err  in  not  recognizing  that 
the  Russians  are  afraid  of  us  and  that 
many  of  their  seemingly  aggressive  poli- 
cies originate  in  this  defensive  fear. 

That  while  the  Soviets  may  appear 
aggressive  in  Berlin,  they  have  a  genuine 
desire  to  stabilize  the  situation  there, 
based  upon  a  sincere  fear  of  aggression 
by  the  West. 

That  we  are  too  inclined  to  look  upon 
Communist  leaders  as  villains  and  that 
we  overestimate  the  evil  of  Communist 
delators. 

That  we  are  too  ready  to  dismiss  the 
words  of  the  Soviet  leaders  as  lies  when 
most  of  the  time  they  are  saying  what 
they  really  think. 

Then,  in  what  surely  must  number 
among  the  great  understatements  of  this 
century.  Dr.  White  throws  in  these 
bromides: 

He  says  that,  in  a  sense.  Soviet  leaders 
are  "less  representative"  of  their  own 
people  than  we  are.  He  points  out  that 
their  meaning  of  democracy  is  "rather 
different"  from  ours  and  that  they  are. 
therefore,  "less  democratic"  than  we  are. 
He  concedes  that  we  are  "less  aggressive" 
and  "less  imperialistic"  than  they  are. 
He  ventures  that  "relatively  speaking" 
we  are  more  truthful  than  the  Commu- 
nists. 

Dr.  White,  in  conceding  that  we  are 
more  truthful  than  the  Communists,  im- 
plies that  this  difference  is  only  In  de- 
gree rather  than  in  kind.  He  condemns 
the  U-2  incident  and  our  assistance  to 
the  Cuban  freedom  fighters  as  matters 
for  which  we  should  be  blamed. 

In  another  portion  of  his  speech.  Dr. 
White  credits  Khrushchev  with  having 
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knocked  "large  holes"  in  Stalin's  Iron 
Curtain,  apparently  unaware  that  a  few 
weeks  ago  Khrushchev  closed  the  largest 
hole  in  the  Iron  C\irtain  by  building  a 
concrete  wall  across  the  center  of  Berlin 
that  is  more  literally  an  Iron  Curtain 
than  Stalin  ever  erected. 

These  are  strange  statements  indeed 
to  come  from  a  man  who  is  responsible 
for  advising  USIA  on  the  most  effective 
means  of  winning  the  ideological  conflict 
with  the  Communists. 

Apparently  Dr.  White  feels  there  is 
not  much  of  a  conflict  after  all  and  that 
differences  between  us  and  the  Com- 
munists are  mere  delusions  and  misun- 
derstandings. 

It  is,  I  feel,  a  matter  of  shame  for  a 
Senator  to  have  to  refute  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  such  statements  from  a 
U.S.  official. 

First,  we  are  not  engaged  in  any  joint 
battle  at  the  side  of  the  Communists 
against  mutual  suicide.  They,  and  they 
alone,  threaten  the  world  with  destruc- 
tion. If  we  are  to  have  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust, it  is  they  who  will  cause  it  and 
nothing  could  be  more  false  than  the 
assximption  that,  somehow,  we  and  the 
Communists  are  struggling  together 
against  the  threat  of  nuclear  annihila- 
tion, as  though  that  threat  had  some 
Independent  status,  some  autonomous 
power  of  its  own. 

Second,  I  cannot  believe  that  the  bm- 
tal  aggression  of  the  Communists  in 
East  Berlin,  in  Tibet,  in  Laos,  in  South 
Vietnam,  in  Indochina,  in  South  Korea, 
and  other  places,  or  the  similar  aggres- 
sion which  swallowed  up  all  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  China,  is  motivated  by  fear 
of  the  West.  It  is,  rather,  a  logical  and 
systematic  implementation  of  the  fre- 
quently declared  aim  of  the  Communists 
to  subjugate  the  entii-e  world.  I  hope 
that,  after  the  fall  of  1  billion  persons 
to  Communist  tyranny  since  1945,  there 
are  only  a  few  left  who  maintain  that 
these  patently  aggressive  and  inhuman 
acts  were  defensive,  natural  acts  based 
upon  fear.  The  fact  that  such  a  thesis  is 
still  being  advanced  by  one  of  our  lead- 
ers in  psychological  warfare  is  to  me  a 
cause  of  shock  and  almost  of  despair. 

Third,  Dr.  White's  thesis  that  Soviet 
actions  in  Berlin  are  based  upon  a  gen- 
uine desire  to  stabilize  the  situation 
there,  thus  fending  off  Western  aggres- 
sion in  the  future,  Is  incredible  In  view 
of  the  facts. 

The  Communists  have  forced  crisis 
after  crisis  in  Berlin  with  the  objective 
of  forcing  us  out,  gobbling  up  Berlin, 
and  so  undermining  the  free  world  posi- 
tion there  as  to  cause  all  of  Germany 
and  all  of  Europe  to  fall  within  the  Com- 
munist orbit. 

The  Communist  purpose  in  Berlin  is 
aggression  and  no  other.  And  if  the 
leaders  of  our  own  USIA  cannot  grasp 
this  fact,  if  they  do  not  have  the  com- 
prehension to  understand  our  enemy  and 
his  motives,  whom  can  we  expect  to  un- 
derstand? 

Fourth,  Dr.  White  feels  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  too  inclined  to  look  upon 
the  Communist  leaders  as  villains  and 
that  we  overestimate  their  evil. 

Here  is  a  group  of  men  in  Moscow  who 
have  deliberately  murdered  20  million 


people,  through  planned  starvation, 
through  assassination,  through  mass 
executions,  through  the  slow  living  death 
of  concentration  camps  and  slave  labor 
camps. 

Here  is  a  group  of  men  who  have  en- 
slaved 1  billion  human  beings  and 
turned  them  into  faceless  cogs  in  the 
Communist  machine. 

Here  is  a  group  of  men  who  have 
waged  systematic  warfare  upon  the  basic 
tenets  of  our  religious  and  philosophic 
heritage,  men  who  will  embrace  any  evil 
if  it  advances  the  Communist  cause. 

In  the  face  of  this,  what  can  be  said 
for  a  division  chief  in  our  USIA  who 
feels  that  we  overestimate  the  evil  of 
our  enemies? 

Hfth,  Dr.  White  chides  us  for  beins? 
too  ready  to  dismiss  the  words  of  Soviet 
leaders  as  lies  when  most  of  the  time 
"what  they  say  is  fairly  close  to  what 
they  really  think."  What  a  remarkable 
statement  this  is. 

Does  Dr.  White  believe  that  the  Soviet 
charges  against  us  of  germ  warfare  in 
Korea  were  made  in  good  faith? 

Does  he  believe  that  they  were  saying 
what  they  really  thought  when  they  tied 
us  up  in  nuclear  test  ban  negotiations 
while  at  that  very  time  they  were  setting 
up  the  series  of  nuclear  tests  which  are 
now  taking  place? 

Does  he  believe  that  they  were  acting 
in  good  faith  when  they  broke  more  than 
1,000  solemn  treaties  which  they  had 
entered  into?  i 

The  list  of  their  perfidy  is  infinitel 

It  need  not  be  recounted  here,     f 

What  is  unbelievable  is  that  an  Amer- 
ican USIA  official  could  make  the  state- 
ment that  most  of  the  time  Soviet  lead- 
ers are  saying  what  they  really  think. 

Sixth,  the  understatements  of  Dr. 
White  to  which  I  previously  referred  are 
actually  incredible  misstatements. 

The  Soviets  are  not  merely  "less  rep- 
resentative" of  their  people  than  we  are. 
They  are  not  representative  of  their 
people  at  all  in  any  real  sense.  They 
are  enemies  and  enslavers  of  their 
people. 

They  are  not  "less  democratic"  than 
we  are.  They  are  not  democratic  in  any 
sense;  they  are  totalitarian  in  every 
sense. 

Their  meaning  of  democracy  is  not 
"rather  different"  from  ours,  as  Dr. 
White  alleges.  There  is  no  room  for  de- 
mocracy at  all  in  their  ideology  and 
they  are  avowed  enemies  of  it. 

I  suppose  we  should  be  grateful  to  Dr. 
White  that,  after  years  of  scientific  re- 
search and  evaluation,  he  can  proclaim 
that  we  are  "less  aggressive"  and  "less 
imperialistic"  than  the  Soviets.  But  the 
truth  is  that  we  are  not  aggressive  at 
all  and  they  are  completely  aggressive. 
The  truth  is  that  we  are  not  imperial- 
istic at  all  and  they  are  the  most  im- 
perialistic clique  that  ever  existed. 

Seventh,  as  for  Dr.  White's  condcmrxa- 
tion  of  the  U-2  flights  and  our  assist- 
ance to  the  Cuban  freedom  fiyliters,  I 
have  this  to  say. 

The  truth  is  that  the  U-2  flights  were 
not  only  blameless  but  highly  praise- 
worthy and  necessary  actions  that  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  security  of 


this  Nation  and  to  its  protection  against 
surprise  attack  by  the  Soviets. 

The  truth  is  that  our  error  in  sissist- 
ing  the  Cuban  freedom  fighters  was  that 
we  did  not  give  enough  help  to  those 
who  were  striving  to  rescue  their  coun- 
try from  the  grim  oppression  of  a  Com- 
munist dictatorship,  maintained  in 
power  by  Communist  arms. 

We  can  expect  our  enemies  to  attack 
us  on  these  points;  we  can  expect  neu- 
tralists and  those  who  are  more  com- 
mitted to  vague  concepts  of  inter- 
nationalism than  they  are  to  the  life  or 
death  question  of  national  security  to 
find  fault  w;th  these  actions.  But  should 
we  expect  an  official  of  our  own  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  to  make  such  attacks'' 
If  USIA  Ls  not  for  us,  who  can  we  ex- 
pect to  be  for  us? 

Throughout  his  remarks,  Dr.  White 
repeatedly  identifies  the  Ru.ssian  people 
as  having  the  same  basic  outlook  and 
beliefs  as  their  Communist  leaders.  The 
uncritical  acceptance  of  this  myth  by  a 
man  who  is  supi>osed  to  be  one  of  our 
principal  experts  on  the  Soviet  Union  is 
really  astounding.  Dr.  White  apparently 
has  more  confidence  in  this  than  the 
Ki-emlin. 

If  the  Russian  people  essentially  share 
the  outlook  of  their  leaders,  why  is  it 
necessary  for  the  Kremlin  to  spend  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  jamming  radio 
broadcasts  from  the  free  world?  Why 
did  the  Soviet  troops  in  Hungary  desert 
to  the  Hungarian  patriots  on  a  mass 
scale  at  the  time  of  the  Budapest  up- 
rising in  1956?  Why  does  the  Kremhn 
find  it  necessary  to  suppress  books  such 
as  "Dr.  Zhivago"? 

There  is  massive  evidence  that  the 
Russian  people,  like  their  fellow  victims 
in  Hungary.  Poland,  East  Germany  and 
throughout  the  Soviet  prison  house  of 
nations  are  seething  with  discontent  and 
hostility  toward  their  Communist  rulers. 
One  of  the  principal  tasks  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  is  to  keep  this 
feeling  alive.  to  nourish  it  and 
strengthen  it  with  the  truth. 

Surely  we  cannot  expect  USIA  to  do 
this  when  key  officials  such  as  Dr.  White 
have  already  throu-n  in  the  sponge  and 
go  around  proclaiming  that  the  Soviet 
people  are  more  or  less  united  under 
their  Communist  leaders  and  share  their 
attitude  toward  world  affairs. 

Dr.  White's  speech  purports  to  combat 
great  delusions  which  are  causing  mis- 
understanding between  us  and  the  So- 
viets, delusions  which  he  feels  are  en- 
dangering world  peace.  Yet  in  his 
speech  he  unwittingly  propoimds  the  real 
delusions  that  have  cost  us  defeat  after 
defeat  m  the  cold  war. 

It  was  the  delusion  that  the  Soviets 
were  democratic  and  peace  loving  that 
caused  us  to  conduct  otu*  war  strategy 
against  Hitler  in  a  way  which  permitted 
Russia  to  emerge  as  the  principal  victor 
of  World  War  II. 

It  was  the  delu.sion  that  the  Soviets 
were  trustworthy  and  had  legitimate 
fears  of  Western  aggression  that  caused 
us  to  barter  away  the  freedom  of  100 
million  people  in  Eastern  Europe. 

It  was  the  delusion  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  were  sincere  reformers  and 
were  representative  of  the  Chinese  peo- 
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pie  that  caused  us  to  sit  idly  by  while 
half  a  billion  Chinese  were  enslaved  by 
communism. 

It  was  the  delusion  that  perhaps  they 
were  saying  what  they  really  thought 
that  caused  us  to  fritter  away  the  past 
3  years  in  nuclear  test  ban  negotia- 
tions, dismantling  our  own  nuclear  de- 
velopment while  the  Soviets  forged 
ahead  in  theirs. 

It  was  delusions  such  as  Dr.  White 
propounds  that  have  caused  one  cata- 
strophic conference  with  the  Soviets 
after  another,  one  propaganda  defeat 
after  another,  one  humiliation  after  an- 
other and  the  loss  of  one  free  nation 
after  another. 

After  all  that  has  happened,  that  a 
man  with  such  ideas  could  still  be  oc- 
cupying a  vital  position  in  our  cold  war 
command,  that  his  words  could  be  quoted 
approvingly  and  featured  prominently 
by  many  of  our  outstanding  newspapers, 
is  a  commentary  on  our  Nation  which 
casts  the  gravest  doubt  upon  our  capac- 
ity to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the 
enemy,  a  comprehension  which  alone 
will  lead  us  to  the  hard  and  bitter  choices 
that  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  save  our 
country. 

In  my  judgment.  Dr.  White  should  be 
summarily  dismissed  from  his  post  for 
he  has  revealed  himself  as  not  only  un- 
able to  effectively  present  to  the  world 
the  American  position  and  the  position 
of  freedom  in  this  mortal  struggle  for 
survival  between  decency  and  evil,  he 
apparently  is  unable  even  to  understand 
and  embrace  it. 

Beyond  this.  I  believe  it  is  time  for  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
to  thoroughly  investigate  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  to  find  out  if 
Dr.  White's  philosophy  is  an  isolated 
phenomenon  within  the  Agency  or 
whether  it  represents  a  consensus  of 
opinion  among  those  who  are  charged 
with  brint;ing  to  the  world  the  American 
message  If  our  USIA  leaders  share  the 
approach  to  the  cold  war  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Soviet  Bloc  Division  of  the  Office 
of  Research  and  Analysis,  then  this  en- 
tire Agency  must  be  either  cleaned  up 
or  dismantled  because  under  present 
conditions  it  cannot  effectively  furtlier 
the  cause  of  human  freedom. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  "Mirror  Images  in 
the  East-West  Conflict."  delivered  before 
the  American  Psychological  Association 
convention  on  Monday,  September  4. 
1961,  by  Dr.  Ralph  K.  White,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  together  with 
a  Washington  Post  feature  article  on  the 
speech,  by  Eve  Edstrom,  dated  Septem- 
ber 5.  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
MuiROH  Images  in  the  East-West  Conflict 
(Address  by  Ralph  K.  White > 

As  this  paper  has  evolved.  It  has  changed 
its  title.  The  new  title  Is  "Mirror  Images 
in  the  Bast- West  Conflict"  The  reason  is 
that  I  have  been  more  and  more  fascinated 
by  the  similarities— the  mirror-image  sim- 
ilarities— between  our  own  thinking  and 
that  of  the  Russians.  An  American  who  ex- 
plores the  psychological  world  of  the  Rus- 
sians begins  to  feel  that  he  is  in  a  kind  of 
looking-glass  world,  where  all  sorts  of  things 


have  a  familiar  look,  and  yet  they  appear  in  a 
reverse  perspective;  their  shape  is  often  al- 
most exactly  the  opposite  of  the  shape  they 
have  In  the  "real"  world  as  we  Americans 
perceive  it. 

I  don't  know  who  first  spoke  about  a 
mirror  imafre  In  this  context.  Probably 
the  two  psychologists  whose  use  of  the  term 
is  now  most  well  known  are  Urie  Bronfen- 
brenner  and  Charlie  Osgood  ActuaUy  I 
suspect  that  this  is  one  of  those  terms  that 
are  so  naturaJ.  s<t  much  in  the  air  at  a  par- 
tlci'.lar  time,  so  true,  thut  they  have  inde- 
pendently cropped  up  In  the  minds  of  quite 
a  number  of  different  people,  including  sev- 
eral of  the  people  In  this  room  land.  of 
course,  including  myselfi.  If  so.  it  Is  all 
to  the  gr>od  insofar  as  it  leads  us  to  take 
.T  long,  hard  look  at  the  mirror- image  phe- 
nomenon, to  try  to  disentangle  the  kernels 
of  truth  from  the  mi.'^conreptlons  and  dis- 
tortions on  both  sides,  to  try  to  disentangle 
the  political  factors  from  the  psychological 
factors  in  distortion,  and  then  to  settle 
down  to  our  own  proper  psychological  busi- 
neR.s  of  understandlne  the  psycliological  rea- 
sons for  distortion.  But  it  would  not  be  all 
t-o  the  good  if  the  mirror-image  concept 
should  become  a  fad  and  if.  like  many  other 
terms  In  the  history  of  psychology,  it  should 
begin  to  be  Invoked  Indiscriminately,  as  If 
It  were  an  explanation  in  and  of  itself.  With 
that  danger  in  mind.  I  will  try  today  to  pre- 
sent to  you  a  balanced  picture  of  the  mirror- 
image  in  Soviet  and  American  thinking, 
uith  due  attention  to  the  limitations  of  the 
concept  as  well  as  to  its  essential  validity  and 
its  very  great  importance 

The  investigation  on  which  this  talk  is 
largely  based  consists  of  an  effort  to  describe 
the  main  elements  in  what  the  Soviet  leaders 
and  the  Soviet  p>eople  think  about  us,  what 
we  tliink  about  them,  what  they  think  about 
themselves,  and  what  we  think  about  our- 
selves. In  ether  words,  it  is  a  study  of  enemy 
images  and  of  self-images  on  both  sides  of 
the  East-West  conflict.  It  is  presented  here 
(In  a  paper  that  I  have  some  extra  copies  of. 
for  those  who  are  Interested)  in  the  form  of 
parallel  columns.  The  parallel-column  tech- 
nique is  a  useful  one  in  that  It  immediately 
brings  out  both  similarities  and  differences. 
Where  a  particular  American  idea  has  a 
Soviet  mirror-Image  counterpart,  that  coun- 
terpart appears  beside  It,  while  the  Ideas 
that  don't  have  Soviet  counterparts  have 
blank  space  opposite  them,  and  the  absence 
of  a  mirror  image  is  Just  as  obvious  as  Its 
presence  is  in  the  other  cases. 

Of  course,  any  invesUgatlon  of  the  psycho- 
logical world  of  the  Russians  can  be  only  the 
roughest  sort  of  approximation.  It  is  beset 
by  many  difBculties,  of  wiiich  the  most  im- 
portant, probably.  Is  the  obvious  question  of 
Sincerity.  When  a  Russian  is  talking  with 
an  American,  is  he  speaking  sincerely  and 
frankly?  Does  lie  dare  to  speak  frankly? 
These  methodological  problems  will  be  con- 
sidered at  greater  length  in  the  chapter  I  am 
writing  for  the  SPSSI  handbook  on  Interna- 
tional behavior,  edited  by  Herb  Kelman.  At 
this  point  I  will  only  say  that  several  differ- 
ent kinds  of  evidence  have  been  used  to 
arrive  at  a  composite  picture  of  Soviet  think- 
ing, and  that  the  evidence  is  a  good  deal 
better  than  it  was  even  5  years  ago.  How- 
ever we  may  feel  about  Premier  Khrushchev 
in  other  respect*,  we  have  to  give  him  credit 
for  the  large  holes  he  has  knocked  in  Stalin's 
Iron  Curtain. 

Five  ye.ars  ago  we  had.  for  example,  the  big 
Harvard  study  of  Soviet  escapes,  directed  by 
Bauer,  Inkeles,  and  Kluckhohn.  studies  of 
the  psychology  of  the  inner  core  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  such  as  those  by  Nathan  Leltes 
and  Gabriel  Almond,  variotis  reports  by 
westerners  In  the  U.S.SJI.  (including  Harri- 
son Salisbury),  and  historical  studies  of  the 
actions  as  well  as  the  words  of  Communist 
leaders      Now   we   have   in  addition  a  USIA 


study  of  164  repatriates  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  radio  liberty  study  of  107  especially 
qualified  westerners  in  the  tJ-S.S.R..  and  a 
greatly  Increased  number  of  reports  by 
American  tourists,  American  guides  at  our 
exhibit  In  Moscow  2  years  ago,  and  American 
students  who  have  attended  Soviet  universi- 
ties. With  such  an  abundance  of  material 
it  Is  possible  to  reduce  error  by  checking  one 
kind  of  evidence  against  another.  That  has 
been  done  In  arriving  at  the  composite  pic- 
ture presented  in  these  parallel  columns. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  similarities: 

First,  and  most  fundamental:  Each  side 
looks  on  the  other  as  a  dangerous  aggressor 
and  a  breaker  of  the  peace.  We  in  America, 
of  course,  see  the  Russians  that  way.  The 
amfizing  thing  is  that  most  of  them  regard 
■us — or  rather  our  ruhig  circles— in  the 
same  way. 

That  Is  pretty  hard  to  believe,  and  I  don't 
exj>ect  you  to  believe  It  without  evidence 
Of  course  we  all  have  known  for  a  long  time 
that  that  is  their  propaganda  line.  It  has 
been  the  propaganda  line  of  the  Communist 
leaders  since  1948.  when  Vlshynskl  first  be- 
gan talking  in  the  U.N.  about  American  war- 
mongers. But  most  of  us.  I  suspect,  found 
it  liard  to  believe  that  the  Russian  people 
believed  him.  That  was  certainly  my  feeling. 
For  several  years  I  felt  that  whatever  the 
Russian  people  might  swallow  In  the  prop- 
aganda of  their  leaders  they  could  hardly 
swallow  this  myth  of  American  aggression. 
It  was  so  obvious — to  us — that  America  Just 
wasn't  aggressive. 

But  the  facts  have  forced  me.  gradually 
and  reluctantly  away  from  that  consoling 
idea.  In  recent  years  a  large  amoimt  of 
evidence  has  accumulated  Indicating  that 
in  this  resp>ect  most  of  the  Soviet  jieople  do 
Bwallow  the  mythology  of  their  leaders.  For 
instance,  Bauer,  Inkeles,  and  Kluckhohn,  de- 
scribing the  opinions  expressed  by  Soviet 
citizens  to  Western  visitors  Inside  the  Soviet 
Union,  say:  "In  the  majority  of  Instances 
they  indicated  a  complete  acceptance  of  of- 
f clal  propaganda  with  regard  to  foreign  af- 
fairs. TTiere  are  some  people  who  categori- 
cally reject  the  picture  of  America  as  an 
aggressor,  but  Indications  are  that  they  are 
very  much  in  the  minority."  And  Urie  Bron- 
fenbrenner,  after  his  extensive  conversa- 
tions inside  the  Soviet  Union  last  summer, 
said,  "With  few  exceptions,  they  saw  the 
world  in  the  Kremlin's  terms.  Above  all, 
America  is  the  warmonger.  Its  people  the  un- 
witting victims  of  the  ruling  capitalistic- 
militaristic  clique." 

Corresponding  to  this,  another  basic  belief 
of  the  people  on  each  side  Is  that  their  own 
country  Is  wholly  peaceful.  Of  course,  we  in 
America  assume  that  we  are  wholly  peace- 
fvil.  The  strange  thing  is  that  most  of  the 
Russians  think  the  same  thing  about  their 
own   country   and .  their  own   government. 

It  Is  really  a  very  strange  thing,  this  calm 
assumption  of  Innocence  on  their  part.  It 
seems  almost  inconceivable  that  they  could 
ignore  the  historical  record  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sion fto  much  as  they  do.  We  think  of  the 
cynical  Nazi-Soviet  pact,  the  Soviet  attack 
on  Finland,  the  absorption  of  the  Baltic 
States,  the  takeover  of  almo«t  all  of  Eastern 
Europe  after  World  War  II,  the  Berlin  block- 
ade, the  Korean  war,  Hungary,  Tibet,  Laos, 
and  now  again  Berlin.  But  these  things 
hardly  come  into  the  mind  of  a  Soviet  citi- 
zen at  all.  when  he  thinks  about  the  peace- 
fulness  of  his  country,  or  If  they  do  come 
Into  his  mind  he  interprets  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  preserve  his  image  of  Soviet  Inno- 
cence What  does  come  Into  his  mind,  so 
vividly  and  so  powerfully  that  it  sweeps 
all  of  these  things  aside,  is  his  memory  of 
the  horrors  of  World  War  U.  To  him,  the 
implication  of  these  horrors  Is  that  every- 
one in  the  world  must  now  realize  that 
after  such  an  experience  the  Soviet  Union 
must  be  one  of  the  most  peacelovlng  coun- 
tries in  the  world. 
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I  think  one  of  our  greatest  American 
bllndspots  with  regard  to  Soviet  thinking  is 
our  tendency  to  forget  what  a  tremendous 
emotional  experience  the  Second  World  War 
was,  and  still  is,  in  their  lives.  But  Amer- 
icans who  go  to  the  Soviet  Union  get  over 
this  particular  misconception  in  a  hurry. 
For  instance,  one  of  the  guides  at  the  Ameri- 
can exhibit  in  Moscow  in  1959  says,  "They 
are  not  allowed  to  forget  their  war  for  a  day. 
Their  suffering  was  terrible.  Perhaps  they 
could  not  forget  It  even  if  allowed,  but  offi- 
cially it  Is  enforced  so  much  that  even  the 
very  young,  who  didn't  know  it  (at  the  time) , 
are  tremendously  and  emotionally  aware  of 
It.  •  *  *  A  frequent  question  Is:  "How  do 
you  conduct  the  battle  for  peace  there  ( in 
America)?'  Often  It  Is  strict  party  line 
propaganda  even  to  the  words  used,  but  very 
often  it  is  fervently  believed.  There  were 
many,  many  tearful  eyes  when  this  subject 
was  up." 

There  Is.  I  suggest,  a  close  psychological 
relationship  between  their  conviction  that 
they  are  innocent  and  their  convictions 
that  we  (or  our  rulers)  are  guilty.  They 
not  only  assume  they  are  innocent;  they 
assume  we  know  they  are  innocent,  and  in 
the  light  of  that  assumption  all  of  our  mili- 
tary activity  looks  to  them  suspiciously 
aggressive.  They  see  us  building  military 
bases  around  them,  for  instance,  and  send- 
ing U-2  planes  over  their  territory,  and  re- 
arming West  Germany.  In  our  eyes — taking 
the  danger  of  Soviet  aggression  for  granted — 
these  things  are  obviously  defensive  in  pur- 
pose. But  to  the  Soviet  people — taking  their 
own  innocence  for  granted — our  plea  of  self- 
defense  has  a  hollow  sound.  They  ask 
themselves;  "Who,  or  what,  Is  America  de- 
lending  herself  against?  Surely  not  us — 
the  Soviet  Union — the  most  peaceloving 
country  in  the  world.  Surely  the  Americans 
must  know  that,  after  what  we  suffered  in 
World  War  II,  we  could  never  deliberately 
start  a  war  And  yet  they  are  building  bases 
around  us.  They  are  even  allying  themselves 
with  the  Germans — the  very  country  thai 
attacked  us  in  World  War  II.  There  is  only 
one  explanation:  Somebody  in  America  must 
want  a  war   ' 

In  this  deluded  but  completely  logical 
train  of  thought,  please  notice  the  impor- 
tance of  our  alliance  with  the  Germans. 
The  vividness  of  World  War  II  in  their 
memories  has,  as  a  necessary  conseqtience, 
an  almost  obsessive  fear  of  Germany.  For 
us  to  ally  ourselves  with  the  West  Germans, 
whom  they  regard  as  more  or  less  re- 
Nazifled,  therefore  seems  to  them  almost 
like  an  open  alliance  with  aggression.  An- 
other guide  at  the  American  exhibit  says: 
"On  German  rearmament  my  discussion  was 
constantly  interrupted  by  emotional  out- 
bursts that  relived  the  horrors  and  suffer- 
ings of  World  War  II."  And  Urie  Bronlen- 
brenner  quotes  a  Soviet  citizen  as  saying 
to  liim :  "  'We  know  the  Germans  better 
than  you  do.  Twice  in  the  life  of  our  coun- 
try we  liave  had  to  defend  ourselves  against 
German  aggression.  We  can't  allow  this 
attain.  And  the  West  German  Government 
is  letting  Nazis  back  to  power."  And  then, 
in  a  much  louder  voice  as  he  lost  control. 
'I  see.  for  you  an  airplane  is  Just  something 
to  take  pretty  pictures  out  of,  and  do  you 
know  what  it  means  to  me  when  I  look  j.p 
and  see  an  airplane?  It  means  the  death 
of  my  mother,  the  death  of  my  father,  the 
death  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  and  all 
those  that  were  dear  to  me.'  " 

Those  two  are,  I  think,  the  two  most 
fundamental  of  the  mirror-image  similar- 
ities: a  feeling  of  being  threatened  on  both 
sides,  and  a  feeling  of  innocence  on  both 
sides.     They  want  war:   we  want  peace. 

A  third  similarity  is  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  values  invoked  by  us  and  the 
values  invoked  by  the  Russians.  It  is  true 
that  their  meaning  of  democracy  is  somc- 
v,h;U  different  from  our  meaning.     But  with 


this  major  exception  and  a  few  minor  ones 
the  avowed  goals  and  values  of  the  Ru$sians 
are  pretty  much  the  same  as  ours  We  say 
we  want  peace,  friendship,  national  inde- 
p>endence,  equal  opjxjrtunity.  help  for  the 
unfortunate.  So  do  they  They  say  tliey 
value  truthfulness,  unselfishness,  material 
well-being,  strength,  unity,  courage.  Bo  do 
we.  We  rate  America  high  and  the  Soviet 
Government  low,  in  terms  of  these  values. 
They  rate  the  Soviet  Union  high  and  the 
American  "ruling  circles"  low  in  terms  of 
the  same  values.  We  say  "good"  where  they 
say  "bad"  and  vice  versa  But  what  we  both 
mean  by  "good"  and  what  we  both  mean 
by  "bad"  is  to  a  remarkable  extent  the  same. 
A  fourth  similarity  is  that  we  and  they 
both  tend  to  cherish  what  might  be  called  a 
black-top  image  of  the  enemy— that  is.  a 
belief  that  the  mass  of  the  people  In  the 
enemy  nation  are  ordinary  peace-loving 
human  beings  like  ourselves,  and  tlxat  the 
moral  evil  is  concentrated  in  a  handlul  of 
criminals  at  the  top.  We.  of  course,  regard 
the  Russian  people  as  comparatively  inno- 
cent, while  the  Communist  Party  leaders  are 
a  privileged  group,  oppres.^mg  the  mjiss  of 
the  people  and.  with  their  fanatical  bcjief  in 
Con^munist  expansion,  endangering  the  peace 
of  the  world  We  know  that  it  is  the  rulers 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  not  the  people,  who  are 
to  blame.  But  they  think  they  know,  equal- 
ly well,  that  it  is  the  rulers  of  America,  not 
the  people,  who  are  to  blame  It  IS  Wall 
Street,  it  is  the  Pentagon,  it  is  the  small 
band  of  capitalists  who  profit  from  the  arms 

race,  that  is  endangering  the  peace  ci  the 
world.  Of  course  we  are  all  famillat  with 
this  as  the  Communist  propaganda  linie.  and 
of  course  the  Soviet  people  dont  necessarily 
believe  the  propaganda  line  But  tus  I've 
said,  there  is  now  a  great  deal  of  accumu- 
lated evidence  that  most  of  them  do  believe 
this  particular  propaganda  line.  Thej  cling 
to  their  black-top  Image  of  us  almost  as 
firmly  as  we  cling  to  our  black-top  image 
of  them. 

A  fifth  mirror-image  similarity  is  the  be- 
lief on  each  side  that  since  the  enemy 
usually  tells  lies,  he  is  not  worth  listening  to. 
We.  of  course,  don't  tru-t  what  they  say.  and 
a  great  many  of  them,  I'm  afraid,  are  filmost 
equally  distrustful  of  what  our  official  spokes- 
men say 

These,  then,  arc  five  major  mirror-image 
resemblances.  They  can  be  summarized  in 
five  sentences,  all  five  of  which  conoid  be 
said  with  conviction  by  either  a  typical 
Russian  or  a  typical  American: 

1.  They  are  aggressive. 

2  We   are   peaceful 

3  We  believe  in  all  of  the  good  jlhlngs 
national  independence,  democracy,  ecjial  op- 
portunity,   and   so    on. 

4  They  have  evil  rulers.  ^ 

5  They  tell  lies 
So  much  for  the  mirror-image  slmilhrities. 

But  if  we  are  to  keep  thines  in  prop«r  per- 
spective, and  not  make  a  fetish  of  this 
mirror-image  concept,  we  had  better  notice 
some  of  the  differences.  Six  differencets  seem 
to  me  to  be  important; 

On  the  American  side,  the  viewpohits  of 
leaders  and  public  are  so  similar  that  there 
seemed  to  be  no  need  to  distinguish  between 
them.  On  the  Soviet  side  leaders  and 
public  are  much  more  likely  to  have  differ- 
ent (though  not  necessarily  contradictory) 
attitudes.  In  other  words,  the  Soviet  leaders 
are  less  representative  of  their  own  people: 
in  this  sense,  at  least,  they  are  less 
democratic 

The  Soviet  leaders  apparently  see  them- 
selves as  leading  a  process  of  mighty. 
Inevitable  and  desirable  Communist  expan- 
sion, and  as  being  ready,  with  no  sentimen- 
tal moral  qualms,  to  use  force  in  the  Interest 
of  Communist  expansion  whenever  itss  costs 
ar.d  ri?ks  are  not  too  great.  In  thifl  cause 
the  rational  tise  of  force  is  taken  for  grfanted: 
"force   is    the   midwife   of   every   oldBoclety 


that  is  pregnant  with  the  new."  For  tills 
there  is  no  real  American  analog  While 
we  are  quite  prepared  to  use  force  In  what 
we  see  as  short-term  or  even  long-term  self- 
defense,  its  rationale  for  us  is  necessarily  de- 
fensive: we  lack  the  Conrununlst  leaders" 
expansionist  impetus,  and  with  It  their  readi- 
ness to  use  force  when  Its  only  justification, 
even  In  their  eyes,  is  the  rational  implemen- 
tation of  expansion  In  this  sense  we  are 
less  aggressive  and  less  imperialistic  than 
they  are. 

Similarly,  rational  and  skillful  deception 
seems  to  be  a  more  accepted  part  of  the  Su- 
viet  leaders'  self-image  than  of  the  self- 
image  of  most  Americans  Of  course  we  are 
not  blanieless  on  this  score  and  many  of  t:s 
know  it.  "Our  halo  was  loused  up'  in  both 
the  U-2  and  the  Cuban  incidents  But  there 
have  been  no  official  American  lies  t'nat  begin 
to  compare  with  the  Soviet  leaders'  claim 
that  the  "people's  democracies"  are  actu- 
ally Independent,  or  their  claim  that  we 
started  the  Korean  w.ir  And  the  sense  of 
outrage  In  many  American  minds  when  our 
self-Image  of  a  truthful  America  was  Im- 
paired by  the  U  2  and  Cuban  incidents  tes- 
tifies to  the  reality  of  that  image,  and  to  the 
reality  of  the  forces  resisting  its  impairment 
Relatively  speaking  we  are  more  trutf-iful 

If  you  have  been  made  a  little  uneasy  by 
the  dogmatic  flavor  of  the  above  statements 
that  we  are  more  democratic  nonexpanslve. 
and  truthful  than  the  Soviet  leaders,  your 
vineasiness  is  itself  a  reflection  of  a  more 
fundamental  difference     most  Americans  are 

more  openmlnded   than  most  Communists 

And   as  a  result  our  world  picture  Is  more 
realistic  than   theirs 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  crucial  question 
raised  by  the  parallel-column  presentation. 
At  every  point  of  contrast  the  question 
comes  up:  Which  is  closer  to  the  truth? 
Every  reader  will  provide  his  own  set  of 
answers  to  these  questions.  A  paper  of 
this  length  can  hardly  consider  them  at  all. 
But  It  can  at  least  suggest  the  danger  of 
leaning  over  backward  in  an  effort  to  be 
objective,  and  point  out  that  some  highly 
objective  people  nave  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  overall  balance  sheet  is  very  strongly 
in  our  favor  as  far  as  realism  is  concerned. 
George  Kennan.  for  instance — one  of  the 
least  chauvinistic  and  most  evidence-oriented 
of  American  scholars — says  that  the  Com- 
munists have  "viewed  Western  society 
through  an  ideological  len.'  as  distorted  as 
any  men  have  ever  used." 

While  the  parallel  Images  described  In  this 
paper  do  not  in  themselves  prove  anything 
about  realism,  they  do  throw  a  spotlight  on 
some  articles  of  the  Soviet  faith  that  we. 
even  after  making  allowance  for  our  own 
naturally  one-sided  view^polnt,  can  scarcely 
fall  to  regard  as  ffagrantly  distorted.  Con- 
sider, for  instance,  the  Soviet  leaders'  view 
of  American  bases  as  self-evldent!y  aggres- 
sive (though  we  did  not  drop  atomic  bombs 
on  Moscow  even  when  we  had  a  monofxjly 
of  them),  or  their  conception  of  the  extent 
and  villainy  of  "American  Imperialism" 
(though  Western  "imperialism."  especially 
that  of  America,  has  been  mellowing  and 
more  or  less  voluntarily  retreating  for  40 
years),  or  their  picture  of  the  revival  of 
nazism  in  West  Germany  ( though  Adenauer 
had  been  in  a  Nazi  concentration  camp  i .  or 
the  amount  of  exploitation,  deception  and 
subversion  they  attribute  to  the  actually 
rather  human  leaders  of  the  West,  or  their 
total  whitewashing  of  their  own  record  of 
aggression  and  domination  (though  it  in- 
cludes the  take-over  of  East  Europe,  the  war 
in  Korea,  the  intervention  in  Hungary,  and 
many  others ) 

We  are  obligated  to  challenge  our  own 
world  picture  as  rigorously  as  we  challenge 
theirs.  We  are  obligated,  perhaps,  to  con- 
clude that,  from  their  point  of  view,  they  are 
as  logical  as  we  are  and  feel  as  righteous  as 
we  do.     We   are   not  obligated    to   conclude 
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that    their    point    of    view    is    as    close    to 
reality  as  ours. 

On  the  Soviet  side  there  is  an  ominously 
greater  amount   of   military   self-confidence. 

Our  meaning  of  democracy  is  rather  differ- 
ent from  theirs.  They  give  at  least  lipserv- 
Ice  to  government  by  the  people  and 
government  for  the  people,  but  seldom  men- 
tion Individual  freedom,  which  is  extremely 
prominent    in    the    American   Ideology. 

Not  all  the  differences,  however,  are  in  our 
favor.  One  clearly  Is  not:  the  warm  feeling 
of  friendline.ss  toward  An-.enca  that  appar- 
ently exists  In  most  of  the  Soviet  people  and 
even,  perhaps,  as  a  comp^jnent  in  the  atti- 
tude of  many  of  their  leaders  For  instance, 
the  themes,  "they  aie  like  us"  and  "America 
is  a  wonderful,  fa8cln:ttir.g  country"  have 
little  or  no  parallel  In  ',he  thinking  of  mo«t 
Americans  about  the  Russian  people  Our 
feeling  toward  the  Russian  people,  thouph 
consclentlotisiy  friendly,  is  pnUld  in  com- 
parison with  their  feeling  toward  us.  Their 
readiness  to  reach  out  a  hand  toward  us  is 
perhaps  the  chief  departure,  on  either  side, 
from  the  grlmness  of  the  black-and-white 
picture  It  would  be  cur  misfi^rtur.e  as  well 
as  theirs  if.  blinded  by  our  own  black-and- 
white  picture,   we   fallod   to   recognize   it 

But  as  we  have  seen,  tlie  similarities  un- 
questionably outweigh  the  di.Terences.  This 
is  represented  fcUtlstlcally  by  the  fact  that 
43  percent  of  the  ideas  on  the  American  side 
ha\e  almost  identically  worded  counterparts 
on  the  Soviet  side,  and  amther  34  percent 
have  counterparts  that  ore  similar  if  not 
identical.  Only  23  percent— about  one- 
quarter— have  no  recognizably  similar  coun- 
terparts at  all. 

In  other  wurds.  the  niirror  image  is  an 
abundantly  demoustraled  fact. 

The  next  question  1?:  How  can  we  explain 
It? 

One  set  of  reas<^iis  U  clearly  political 
Any  jjolitlcal  leaders-  those  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  for  exiimple — are  Ukely  to  want  to 
stay  In  power.  And  we  know  that  the  po- 
litical leaders  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  a 
peculiarly  intense  desire  to  stay  in  power.  We 
know,  t-cxi,  that  they  are  more  able  to  manip- 
ulate the  psychological  environment  of  their 
followers  th.-in  are.  for  example,  the  political 
leaders  in  the  United  States.  Stalin  could 
say  "We  are  struggling  for  peace  '  and  stack 
the  cards.  In  the  information  media  Inside 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  such  a  way  that  most 
or  the  penpie  would  have  very  little  basis  for 
disagreeing.  He  would  want  to  stack  the 
card?,  in  order  to  pain  popular  approval  and 
consolidat*  his  own  power,  and  he  would  be 
able  to  stack  them  effectively,  because  he  was 
the  dictator  In  a  totalitarian  society.  Per- 
haps in  some  degree  similar  factors  have  op- 
eriited   on  our  own  side  of  the  Iron   Curtain. 

These  political  factors  are  the  proper 
study  of  the  polillcal  scientist  and  the  his- 
torian. We  can  properly  leave  them  to  Merle 
Pain.<fod  and  George  Kennan.  But.  after 
giving  due  emphasis  to  such  political  factors, 
it  Is  our  proper  business  as  psv  chologlsts  to 
focus  on.  to  describe,  and  then  to  try  to  ex- 
plain the  psychological  factors.  For  ex- 
ample, what  were  the  psychological  factors, 
in  the  minds  of  the  Soviet  people,  that 
Stalin  felt  he  could  make  use  of  in  the 
process  of  winning  approval  and  consolidat- 
ing his  power?  Did  he  feel  that  If  he  de- 
picted himself  and  his  enemies  In  a  certain 
way  he  would  strike  a  responsive  chord  In 
the  people,  and  that  if  he  described  himself 
and  his  enemies  In  a  different  way  he  would 
Uit  strike  a  responsive  chord?  Ajid  do  these 
p.-^ychologlcal  factors  In  Soviet  minds  have 
certain  counterpart*  in  American  minds? 

Tlie  evidence  suggests  that  they  do.  The 
evidence  ruggesta  that  there  is  a  more  or 
less  standard  pattern  toward  which  po- 
litical Imagery  tends  to  gravitate,  and  that 
this  standard  pattern  varies  remarkably 
little,  even  in  cultures  as  different  as  the 
Soviet    Russian    culture   and    the    American 


culture.  There  is  a  more  or  less  standard 
self-image  toward  which  all  self-images  tend 
to  gravitate,  and  there  is  a  more  or  less 
standard  enemy  image  toward  which  all 
enemy  Images  tend  to  gravitate.  There  Is 
also  a  more  or  less  common  value  system  in 
terms  of  which  all  political  appro^  al  and  dis- 
approval tends  to  be  expressed  To  recapit- 
tilate,  we  and  the  Russians^ — and  many  other 
political  groups  throughout  human  history — ■ 
have  subscribed  to  something  n  :'t  very  dif- 
ferent  from  the  following   creod : 

We  are  human  beings  We  h:-.ve  our 
fatilts.  but  on  the  whole  we  are  humane  and 
sensible  We  would  like  nothing  better  than 
to  live  at  peace,  and  to  cultivaie  our  land, 
raising  our  children  as  they  should  be  raised, 
not  dirturb'.ng  ethers  and  not  being  dis- 
turbed But  we  are  disturbed.  Out  there 
beyoiid  our  own  land  are  enemies.  They 
have  evil  rulers  who  oppress  them  and  who 
even  want  to  take  our  land  away  from  us. 
and  to  oppress  us.  as  they  oppress  their  own 
I->eop;e  They  come  to  us  with  sweet  words 
saying  that  they  too  want  peace,  but  we 
cannot  believe  them,  for  t'neir  actions  s}>eak 
louder  than  their  words.  Tlieref  ore  we 
must  be  strung,  since  tlie  only  langtiage  our 
enemy  understands  Is  the  language  of  force. 
And  we  can  be  strong  because,  though  too 
often  tempted  by  the  soft  ways  of  peace, 
we  are  men,  n  n  slaves. " 

This,  the  evidence  suggests,  is  the  more  cr 
less  universal,  more  or  less  standard  pattern 
of  imagery  whenever  human  groups  are  in 
conflict.  Somctime,s  It  is  close  to  reality, 
sometiiiies  It  is  rather  lar  from  reality.  But 
always  there  are  psychological  forces  pulhng 
human  Imagery  in  the  direction  of  some- 
thing UJte  this.  It  is  up  to  us.  then,  to 
understand  what  those  psychological  forces 
are.  We  have  .some  g.xxi  clues.  We  can  talk 
about  rationalization,  and  projection,  and  a 
strain  toward  consistency,  and  consonance 
and  dissonance  and  various  other  things. 
It  behooves  tis — if  we  want  to  contribute  to 
peace— to  use  car  best  clues,  and  to  get 
down  to  brass  tacks  in  research  on  this  prob- 
lem. 

But  in  the  meantime  it  is  Impossible  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  speculate  as  to  how 
the  Russians  are  deluded,  and  h^^w  we  our- 
selves are  deluded  At  what  points  have  the 
image-making  forces  taken  the  Russians 
furthest  from  reality,  and  at  what  points 
have  they  taken  us  furthest  from  reality? 

My  own  pfrsonal  hunch  is  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  most  dangerously  deluded  on  three 
jxv.nts: 

First,  thPT  do  not  sec  that  we  are  afraid 
of  them  They  think  of  us  as  ruled  by  cap- 
italists who  are  afraid  of  the  spread  of  so- 
clallRm.  but  they  do  not  think  of  the  Ameri- 
can peopli-  as  afraid  of  the  .spread  of  Soviet 
power  Not  recoenlzlng  our  fear,  and  as- 
suming that  they  themselves  are  obviously 
one  of  the  most  peace-loving  countries  In  the 
world,  they  are  unable  to  Interpret  our  bases, 
and  o\ir  reconnaissance  flights,  and  our  re- 
arming of  Germany,  as  having  any  Intelligl- 
bie  purpose  except  aggression. 

Second,  they  have  firmly  fixed  In  their 
mind.5  the  dflu.-^lon  that  there  are  evil  forces 
in  Am.-rica  that  deliberately  want  war 
There  are  ruling  circles  In  Wall  Street  and 
the  Pentagon  who  are  the  '  bad  guys"  both 
in  terms  of  oppressing  the  American  people 
and  in  terms  of  tltreatening  war.  This 
'"black-top  Image"'  has  for  them  the  function 
of  preserving  their  basic  assumption  that 
there  are  some  bad  buys  in  America  from 
any  revision  on  the  basis  of  discovering  that 
Individual  Americans  a:e  ordinary  peace- 
loving  human  beings  like  themselves.  They 
cun  always  say  to  themselves.  Of  course, 
my  American  friend  John  Smith  is  all  right; 
he's  only  duped  by  the  capitalists  and  mili- 
turist*  wlio  rule,  behind  the  scenes,  in 
American  society."  We  know  tliat  hostility 
to  the  Soviet  Union  is  distributed  through- 
out all  levels  of  American  society,  and  that 


mc^t  of  our  leaders,  whatever  their  other 
faults  may  be,  are  as  peace-loving  aa  our- 
selves.    But  the  Russians  dont  know  It. 

Third,  as  we  have  seen,  they  are  Inclined 
to  assume  that  we  Americans,  or  rather  otir 
"rulers."  are  such  unscrupulous  propagau- 
disu  that  listening  to  us  will  expose  them 
to  the  danger  of  being  taken  in  and  be- 
coming our  unwitting  dupes.  This  is  aiao  a 
particularly  unfortunate  delusion  from  the 
standpoint  of  peace,  because  It  puts  a  psy- 
chological obstacle  in  the  path  of  good  two- 
way  ct.)mmunicatlon  and  almost  Insures  that 
we  cannot  make  much  headway  In  eliminat- 
ing the  other  dangerous  delusions  in  their 
minds 

As  lor  us  Americans,  I'm  going  to  stick 
my  nock  way  out  and  suggest — as  a  football 
for  you  and  the  discussants  to  kick  around — 
three  delusions,  or  partial  delusions,  or  par- 
tial misconceptions,  that  seem  more  dan- 
gerous to  peace  than  any  others.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, they  are  the  mirror  images  of  the 
threr  Soviet  delu&ioi.s  mentioned  above. 

First,  like  the  Russians,  we  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  they  are  afraid  of  us.  But  :f 
anything  Is  demonstrated  by  all  of  the 
abundant  evldcrice  accumulated  during  the 
past  5  years,  it  is  that  the  Russian  leaders 
and  people  r.re  afraid  of  us.  at  least  when  we 
are  allied  with  Germans,  as  we  are  today. 
Take  the  Berlin  situation,  for  Instance.  The 
Communists  are  clearly  wTong  if  they  make 
a  power  play  to  take  the  city,  and  we  are 
clearly  obligated  to  prevent  that.  But  nego- 
tiations are  still  possible,  and  our  negotia- 
tions are  likely  to  be  more  skillful  and  suc- 
cessful a  our  negotiators  are  fully  aware  that 
the  Soiiet  desire  to  stabilize  the  situation 
has  In  it  an  clement  of  genuine  fear.  In  th.s 
connection  it  Is  noteworthy  that  even  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  crisis,  before  atti- 
tudes had  hardened  as  they  have  today,  few 
Americans  naid  ffiuch  attention  to  this  So- 
viet fear.  Walter  Llppmann  did.  esfjecialJy 
In  his  report  of  his  Interview  with  Khru- 
shchev, in  which  Khrushchev  expressed  a 
strong  desire  to  stabilize  the  situation  before 
the  West  Germans  are  fully  armed  with  nu- 
clear weapons.  Walter  Llppmann  felt  that 
this  fear  was  genuine  and  urgent  But  few 
Americans  paid  much  attention  to  him.  Like 
the  Russian  people,  we  Americans  are  so 
sure  of  our  own  peacefulness  that  we  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  anyone  could  sincerely, 
honestly  be  afraid  of  us. 

Second,  are  we,  like  the  Russians,  too 
ready  to  see  our  enemy  in  terms  of  villains  at 
the  top  and  ordinary  well-meaning  people 
down  below?  I  would  say  yea.  Of  course 
our  picttire  has  large  elements  of  truth,  but 
it  overestimates  how  diahohcal  the  Soviet 
leaders  are  (since  the  death  of  Stalin  i.  and 
it  underei^timates  how  largely  the  delusions 
which  make  the  Russians  dangerous  are  now 
shared  by  the  people  as  well  as  their  leaders. 

Third,  are  we  too  ready  to  dismiss  any- 
thing the  Soviet  leaders  say  as  being  lies  and 
therefore  not  to  be  listened  to?  Again.  I 
would  say  yes.  Most  of  the  time,  accord- 
ing to  my  hunch,  what  they  say  is  fairly 
close  to  what  they  really  think.  We  need 
to  study  their  actions  much  more  than  their 
words,  but.  taken  in  conjunction  with  their 
actions,  their  words  are  often  illuminating. 
And  certainly  we  don't  pay  much  attention, 
now,  to  what  they  are  trying  to  tell  us.  Let 
me  ask  you:  How  recently  have  you  listened 
to  Radio  Moecow's  broadcasts  in  English? 
How  recently  have  you  read  a  book,  or  even 
an  article,  written  from  the  Soviet  point  of 
view?  Have  you  read,  for  Instance,  any  of 
the  collection  rif  Khrushchev's  speeches  th«t 
was  put  out  in  this  country  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
A  Co  ?  Well — since  this  group  obviously 
represents  the  Intellectual  cream  of  Amer- 
ica— if  that  kind  of  listening  to  the  enemy  Is 
unusual  even  here,  think  how  rare  It  must 
be  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 
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This  third  point  suggests  another  way 
In  which  we  as  psychologists  might  con- 
tribute to  a  bridging  of  the  gulf  of  incom- 
prehension that  now  separates  the  Ameri- 
can people  from  the  Soviet  people.  We  are 
supposed  to  know  something  about  the  proc- 
ess of  communication  and  about  factors  that 
clog  the  channels  of  communication.  Per- 
haps we  can  do  something  to  find  out  specifi- 
cally what  is  clogging  the  channels  of  com- 
munication between  us  and  the  Russians, 
and  what  can  be  done  about  it. 

For  Instance,  one  reason  why  we  Amer- 
icans don't  really  listen  to  Russians  and  try 
to  understand  their  viewpoint  could  be  a 
fear  that  in  doing  so  we  might  be.  or  might 
be  regarded  as.  "soft  on  communism."  If 
so,  then  a  still  more  basic  need  for  us  as 
psychologists  is  to  clarify,  in  our  own  minds, 
what  we  think  the  basic  attitude  of  the 
American  people  toward  communism  ought 
to  be.  I  suggest  that  the  attitude  we  should 
cultivate,  in  ourselves  and  others,  can  be 
best  characterized  as  tough-minded  em- 
pathy,   or   empathic    tough-mlndedness. 

The  American  attitude  needs  to  be  tough- 
minded  if  it  Is  going  to  support  the  efforts 
that  are  necessary  in  order  to  stop  the  forci- 
ble expansion  of  communism.  Many  of  you 
probably  feel — as  I  do — that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world  we  need  more  military 
strength,  not  less,  more  determination  to 
use  force  if  necessary  to  stop  Communist 
aggression;  more  determination  to  win  the 
battle  of  ideas.  These  things  all  call  for 
toughness  of  mind,  including  a  critical 
awareness  of  the  flaws  in  the  Communist 
logic  and  the  flaws  in  the  factual  premises 
on  which  that  logic  is  based. 

But  at  the  same  time  it  should  be  an 
empathic  tough-mlndedness,  meaning  by 
empathy  not  a  sneaking  sympathy  for  the 
Communist  cause  but  a  realistic,  imaginative 
understanding  of  how  the  whole  world  looks 
from  a  Communist  point  of  view,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  a  critical  dissection  of  that  point 
of  view.  This  Is  a  difficult  combination  psy- 
chologically, but  it  is  essential.  The  first 
step  of  empathy  is  as  essential  as  the  sec- 
ond step  of  stringent  criticism.  Only  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  can  give  us  the  depth  of 
understanding  that  we  need.  And  we  do 
need  depth  of  understanding,  if  we  are  to 
win  either  our  ideological  battle  against 
communism  or  the  Joint  battle  that  we  and 
the  Communists  are  flghting  against  mutual 
suicide. 


I  From   the   Washington  Post.  Sept.  5,   1961] 
Expert   Notes  Dklusioks  That  Form   Block 
TO      United      States-Soviet      Understand- 
ing 

(By  Eve  Edstrom) 

New  York.  September  4.— It  is  a  looking 
glass  world  that  we  live  in — we  and  the 
Russians — and,  while  familiar,  it  is  distorted, 
producing  three  delusions  more  dangerous 
to  fjeace  than  any  others. 

These  delusions  were  outlined  today  by 
Ralph  K.  White,  Soviet-bloc  specialist  for 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  at  the  Ameri- 
can Psychological  Association  convention. 

He  warned  that  while  the  American  at- 
titude must  be  tough  minded  to  stop  the 
forcible  exp>ansion  of  communism,  it  must 
be  based  on  realism  if  we  are  to  win  either 
our  ideological  battle  against  communism 
or  the  Joint  battle  that  we  and  the  Com- 
munists are  flghting  against  mutual  suicide. 

The  first  delusion.  White  said,  is  that  we, 
like  the  Russians,  are  so  sure  of  our  own 
peacefulnees  that  we  find  It  hard  to  believe 
that  they  are  afraid  of  us. 

While  we  aj-e  clearly  obligated  to  prevent 
tlie  Communists  from  making  a  power  play 
to  take  Berlin,  White  warned  that  our  nego- 
tiations are  likely  to  be  more  skillful  and 
successful  if  our  negotiators  are  fully  aware 
that  the  Soviet  desire  to  stabilize  the  situa- 
tion has  In  it  an  element  of  genuine  fear. 


Before  attitudes  had  hardened  as  they 
have  today,  White  noted,  columnist  Walter 
Lippmann,  in  his  interviews  with  Premier 
Nikita  S.  Khrushchev,  had  observed  that  the 
fear,  based  on  our  alliance  with  the  Germans, 
was  genuine  and  urgent,  but  few  Americans 
paid  much  attention  to  him. 

The  second  delusion,  White  said,  is  that 
we.  like  the  Russians  lare),  too  ready  tq  see 
our  enemy  in  terms  of  villains  at  the  top 
and  ordinary  well-meaning  people  down  be- 
low. 

While  this  picture  had  large  element*  of 
truth,  he  said,  it  overestimated  how  dia- 
bolical the  Soviet  leaders  are  i  since  the 
death  of  Stalin  )  and  it  underestimates  how 
largely  the  delusions  which  make  the  Rus- 
sians dangerous  are  now  shared  by  the  peo- 
ple as  well  as  their  leaders 

The  third  delusion,  White  continued,  is 
that  we  are  too  ready  to  dismiss  anything 
the  Soviet  leaders  say  as  being  lies  and  tbiere- 
fore,  not  to  be  listened  to. 

Most  of  the  time,  according  to  my  huhch. 
what  they  say  is  fairly  close  to  what  they 
really  think,  he  said  We  need  to  study  Wiieir 
actions  much  more  than  their  words,  but. 
taken  in  conjunction  with  their  actions,  tlheir 
words  are  often  illuminating 

White  said  the  mirror  Images  of  the  three 
delusions    in    the    Soviet    mind,    .ire    thes*? 

While  they  believe  we  are  ruled  by  capital- 
ists afi-aid  of  the  spread  of  socialism,  they 
do  not  think  the  American  people  are 
afraid  of  the  spread  of  Soviet  power  INot 
recognizing  our  fear,  they  are  unable  to 
Interpret  our  bases.  reconnaLssance  flights 
and  rearming  of  Germany  as  having  any 
intelligible  purpose  except  aggression. 

Secondly,  it  is  the  "gang  of  capitalists  and 
militarists  in  the  Pentagon  and  Wall  Street  ' 
who  deliberately  want  war  and  not  the  ordi- 
nary peace-loving  Individual  American.  The 
Russian  people  Just  do  not  know  that  our 
leaders  are  as  peace  loving  as  ourselves. 

Finally,  our  rulers  are  such  unscrupulous 
propagandists  that  listening  to  them  will 
expose  the  Russians  to  the  danger  of  becom- 
ing our  tinwittlng  dupps 

White  cautioned  that  the  mirror  Injage 
does  not  apply  in  these  areas  of  Importaitice ; 

On  the  American  side,  the  viewpoints  of 
leaders  and  the  public  are  so  similar  that 
there  is  no  need  to  distinguish  them.  But 
the  Soviet  leaders  are  less  representative  of 
their  own  people,  m  this  sense,  less  demo- 
cratic. 

Soviet  leaders  accept  the  use  of  aggression 
if  it  is  to  further  the  cause  of  communism. 
This  had  quite  a  bearing  on  the  Berlin  situ- 
ation. Americans  are  prepared  to  use  force 
only  in  self-defense.  Therefore,  we  are  less 
aggressive  and  Imperialistic  than  they  are. 

Skillful  deception  Is  accepted  to  a  greater 
extent  the  Soviet  leaders'  self-image.  While 
our  "halo  was  loused  up"  in  both  the  !U-2 
and  Cuban  incidents,  these  do  not  compare 
with  the  Soviet  claims  that  the  "people's 
democracies"  are  Independent  or  that  we 
started  the  Korean  war.  Relatively  speahinp. 
we  are  more  truthful. 

Most  Americans  are  mrre  openmlDidcd 
than  most  Communists  and  as  a  result  our 
world  picture  is  more  openmlnded  than  most 
Communists  and  as  a  result  our  world  picture 
is  more  realistic  than  theirs.  Their  view- 
point Is  flagrantly  distorted,  as  in  the  total 
whitewashing  of  their  record  of  aggression 
and  domination. 

On  the  Soviet  side  there  is  an  omlnotisly 
greater  amount  of  military  sclf-confidehce. 

Finally,  our  meaning  of  democracy  is 
rather  different  from  theirs.  While  they  give 
llpservlce  to  "government  by  the  people"  fend 
"government  for  the  pe.iple" — thereby  she  w- 
Ing  their  ideology  is  not  as  dlanieiricj'.'.''.- 
opposed  to  ours  they  seldom  mention  In- 
dividual freedom,  which  is  a  cornerstone  of 
our  ideology. 


White's  speech  was  based  on  a  64-page 
comparison  of  Soviet  and  American  Images 
Of  these.  43  percent  of  the  Ideas  on  the 
American  side  had  almost  Identically  worded 
counterparts  on  the  Soviet  side  and  another 
34  percent  were  similar.  Only  23  percent  had 
no  recognizably  similar  coimterparts. 


PROTEST  HUMBLE  OIL  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT APPOINTMENT  TO  HEAD 
OFFICE  OF  OIL  AND  GAS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Presidont.  the 
"long  black  hand  of  oil"'  is  reaching  out 
agrain  in  our  Government. 

On  September  5,  an  Humble  Oil  &  Re- 
fining Co.  vice  pi-esident.  Mr.  Jerome  J 
O'Brien,  of  Midland.  Tex  ,  was  appointed 
Director    of    the    Interior    Department's 
Office  of  Oil  and  Gas. 

Mr.  O'Brien  brings  27  years  of  service 
to  the  oil  and  gas  industry  to  a  post  in 
which  he  will  be  required  to  provide  the 
principal  leadership  for  the  coordination 
of  oil  and  gas  programs  and  policies  cf 
all  Government  agencies  These  poli- 
cies O'Brien  will  coordinate  include — 
oil  import  decision,  oil  research,  public 
land  use  for  oil.  and  many  others  di- 
rectly affecting  the  Nation's  millions  of 
oil  consumers. 

The  President  owes  the  country  an 
explanation  for  this  latest  in  a  string  of 
appointments  which  wholly  ignore  the 
consumer  and  give  the  petroleum  indus- 
try a  stranglehold  on  U.S.  Government 
policy  affecting  oil  and  gas. 

Confidence  in  the  impartiality  of  our 
Government  where  oil  is  concerned  has 
been  severely  shaken  by  the  appointment 
of  New  Mexico  oil  millionaire,  John 
Kelly,  still  a  holder  of  vast  oil  interests, 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Mineral  Resources,  and  Mr.  O'Brien's 
boss.  John  Connally.  still  executor  of  one 
of  the  biggest  private  oil  estates  in  the 
world.  a.s  Secretary  of  the  Navy— the 
biggest  buyer  of  petroleum  fuels  in  the 
country — Lawrence  O'Connor,  former 
vice  president  of  Goldston  Oil,  and  an 
active  officer  in  a  large  oil  and  gas  trade 
association,  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, which  regulates  the  rates  na- 
tural gas  companies  may  charge  for  gas 
Big  oil  boys  Connally,  Kelly.  O'Connor, 
and  O'Brien  are  now  the  four  keymen  in 
our  Government  in  setting  the" policies 
that  help  determine  the  price  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  pays  for  oil. 

The  influence  of  oil  and  gas  on  Ameri- 
can politics  is  greater  than  ever.  Such 
willful  appointments  only  increase  the 
power  wielded  by  our  most  politically 
potent  private  interest  group.  When  will 
it  be  recognized  that  the  American  con- 
sumer has  a  stake  in  the  regulation  of 
the  oil  industry? 

Once  again,  with  the  O'Brien  appoint- 
ment, the  Kennedy  administration's 
otherwise  fine  public  service  record  is 
blackened  by  oil  influence. 

Wednesday  oil  consumers  had  their 
day  in  the  Senate  when  many  Senators 
protested  the  effect  of  oil  import  re- 
strictions in  shovinK  up  consumer  prices. 
The  consumers  got  the  oratory.  But 
can  ihoyp  be  any  doubt  in  view  of  these 
appointments  that  the  big  oil  boys  will 
get  the  Government  oil  policies  they 
want? 
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ANTICOMMUNISM    STRATEGY 
SEMINAR 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  address 
by  Dr.  Stefan  T.  Possony,  professor  of 
international  politics,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, and  associate.  Foreign  Policy  Re- 
search Institute.  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  the  anticommimism  strategy 
seminar  held  at  the  U.S.  Army  Command 
and  General  Staff  College.  Port  Leaven- 
worth. Kans.,  Saturday.  July  29,  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SPEECH    OF    DR     STEKAN    T     POSStlNY 

Mr  Stevenson.  General  Johnson,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  recently  questions  have  been 
raised  by  high  political  personages  whether 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  United  States 
could,  or  should  win.  victory  or  try  to  achieve 
ultimate  success  in  the  struggle  against 
communism.  The  impllcat.on  of  asking  this 
question,  of  course.  Is  a  doubt  about  the 
American  record,  the  American  achievement, 
American  moral  convictions,  American  pur- 
poses, and  the  strength  of  the  United  States. 

In  struggle,  the  t)etter  side  wins.  If  this 
be  true,  and  the  statement  reflects  a  histori- 
cal experience,  then  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves: Which  is  the  better  side?  For  ex- 
ample. Is  the  Soviet  Union  superior  in 
intellect,  morality,  economic  effectiveness, 
political  structure,  freedom,  \alue  systems? 
The  answer  to  that  question  Is.  generally 
speaking,  No 

Is  the  Soviet  Union  superior  in  military 
strength?  The  answer  is:  Heretofore  it  was 
not;  It  Is  not  now.  but  it  might  be  in  future. 
Yet  the  Soviet  Union  doesn't  have  to  become 
stronger.  The  United  States  can  remain  In 
the  lead  Indefinitely— If  It  makes  the  effort. 

Is  there,  then,  another  area  where  the 
Soviet  Union  really  is  superior  to  the  United 
States?  1  think  there  is  V/e  can  generalize 
by  saying  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  superior 
in  cunning,  deceit,  and  singleness  of  purpose. 
The  Soviet  Government  works  at  this  con- 
flict for  24  hotirs  a  day,  every  day  In  the 
year.  The  conflict  and  the  winning  of  this 
victory  over  the  United  States  Is  practically 
the  sole,  and  certainly  the  overriding,  pur- 
pose of  Soviet  statecraft. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  is  superior  In  its 
willingness  to  take  risks. 

Last,  but  not  least,  it  Is  superior  In  Its 
conflict  organization  which  it  has  been 
building  for  over  40  years — designed  for  the 
speclflc  purpose  of  flghting  and  winning  this 
struggle  against  freedom. 

None  of  these  elements  of  superiority  on 
the  Soviet  side  Is  of  a  nature  such  that  we 
could  not  equal  or  better  our  opponent.  If 
we  readjust  ourselves  so  that  we  will  be 
superior  In  the  fields  where,  at  the  present 
moment,  there  is  some  doubt  about  our 
effectiveness,  then  there  won't  be  any  ques- 
tion that  the  conflict  can  be  won  by  our- 
selves and — this  Implies  a  legitimate  ques- 
tion— It  can  be  won  without  destroying  our 
form  of  government.  In  fact.  I  would  wager 
that  as  we  flght  this  conflict,  and  win  it, 
democracy  will  get  stronger,  more  effective, 
and  more  attractive. 

The  subject  I  am  to  discuss  Is  Commu- 
nist VulnerabUltles."  A  vtilnerablllty  exists, 
or  does  not  exist,  depending  on  what  the  op- 
ponent does,  or  does  not.  do.  Vulnerability 
is  a  relational  term;  it  is  not  something 
like  our  weight,  which  Is  unrelated  to  the 
weight  of  other  people.  A  vulnerability  Is 
a  weakness,  but  It  doesn't  necessarily  h>i\  e 
to  be  a  weakness:  It  must  be  some  factor 
which  the  other  side  can  do  something 
about,  which  it  can  exploit,  and  which,  like 
in  Judo,  it  can  turn  against  the  opponent. 


Remember  the  old  legend  about  Achilles' 
heel'  Achilles  was  supreme  until  Hector  op- 
posed him.  and  shot  at  this  little  spot  In  his 
left  hindfoot.  Up  to  that  moment,  there 
was  no  point  In  talking  about  Achilles'  vul- 
nerabilities. The  vulnerability  was  entirely 
on  the  side — or  In  the  head — or  his  oppo- 
nents who  were  too  cowardly,  or  not  resolute 
enough,  to  take  him  up  in  struggle  But  as 
soon  as  one  opponent  took  l:ieart  and  aim, 
the    "invulnerable  '  bully  was  stopped. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  Greek  story: 
Achilles  was  vulnerable  in  a  spxjt  which  we 
would  consider  to  be  quite  unimportant.  It 
wasn't  said  that  Achilles  had  lost  an  arm 
or  a  leg.  or  suffered  from  heart  disease, 
nothing  of  the  sort  It  was  a  little  spot  on 
his  heel,  which  remained  uncovered  by  his 
protect. ve  coating.  A  single  attack  on  that 
minor  deflciency  knocked  him  out  of  busi- 
ness 

When  you  discuss  the  vulnerabilities  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  you  hardly  will  identify 
one  key  vulnerability  which  tops  every- 
thing, on  which  we  can  go  to  town  and 
which,  if  we  Just  p\ish  it.  would  bring  down 
the  whole  edifice      It  isn't  that  simple. 

The  Soviet  Union  lias  a  large  number  of 
ve.-y  s.gnificant  vulnerabilities  but  as  I  said, 
those  are  vulnerabilities  only  if  we  take  ad- 
vantage of  them  None  of  these  vulnerabil- 
ities in  itself  16  too  significant  Together, 
though,  they  keep  the  Soviets  down  to  the 
6-foot  level  But  even  if  not  a  single  vul- 
nerability were  deadly,  it  would  not  follow 
that  the  .Soviet  Union  is  invincible. 

I*t  me  interp>olate  that  It  is  one  of  the 
most  pertinent  experiences  of  all  conflicts 
that  at  one  point  or  the  other,  the  aggressor 
creates  a  myth  of  invincibility.  This  myth 
is  supposed  to  cow  and  paralyze  the  defender 
and  usually.  It  is  developed  and  propagated 
systematically  by  the  aggressor's  psycholog- 
ical warfare  maclilne  When  yoti  go  through 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  for  example,  Napoleon 
was  considered  to  be  "the  man  who  cannot 
be  beaten  "  For  a  long  while.  Hitler  was  con- 
sidered the  man  who  could  not  be  beaten. 
But  oil  tlie  great  "world  conquerors"  were 
defeate<l  It  always  was  a  bloody  and  dif- 
ficult task,  but  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  an 
Invincible  man 

When  Napoleon  was  called  out  to  com- 
mand In  the  Battle  of  Borodino,  he  fell  sick. 
He  didn't  flght  the  battle,  his  lieutenants 
did.  and  they  displayed  a  considerably  lesser 
cut  of  generalship.  They  won  the  battle  In  a 
way.  but  it  was  not  a  good  enough  victory. 
V.'hen  Napoleon  was  out  to  fight  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo,  he  had  anot'ner  little  affliction — 
not  significant.  Just  a  c.<«e  cf  piles — but  suf- 
ficient so  that  he  didn't  show  up  earlv 
enough  on  the  battlefield  It  was  his  last 
battle 

This  is  the  very  essence  of  the  problem: 
When  you  talk  r.bout  humaii  beings  and  you 
get  the  Idea  that  another  human  being  or 
finother  human  structure  Is  Invincible,  you 
don't  talk  about  human  beings.  You  talk 
abiut  gods,  blit  this  Is  a  completely  fictional 
and  mythical  Idea.  Be  strong  yourself,  and 
the  other  fellow  no  longer  looks  like  a  giant. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  lot  of  \'Ulner- 
abillties  in  the  stomach  area.  I  won't  go 
through  them;  I  will  Just  list  them.  Agri- 
culture has  been  the  bane  of  Soviet  existence 
e\cr  since  the  Communists  took  over,  and 
it  doesn't  show  too  niany  signs  of  improving. 
The  Communists  got  Into  power  promising 
paradise  on  earth  in  terms  of  human 
pr.:>ercss.  consumer  goods,  wellbeing.  and 
more  cur.cretely,  housing  and  electrification. 
None  of  these  pro.nlses  have  been  redeemed. 
Consumer  goods,  of  course,  increased  a  little 
b:i — there  Is  no  doubt  r.bout  It — but  you 
c.iniiot  really  consider  that  the  htinger  of 
tb.c  Soviet  consumer  f-r  ciimmoditles  has 
bc-<  n  stilied,  or  will  be  sailed  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

Wages  are  lew  for  niMv  professions,  and 
work  coiiditiL-ns  are  p<k>t  in  practically  all 


jobs  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  thia 
point  because  the  "  Communists  exploit 
stomach  Issues  In  our  orbit.  Wben  there  Is 
a  wage  dispute  in  Prance  or  Britain  or  In  the 
United  States,  the  Communists  arc  perfectly 
able  to  take  advantage  of  such  trouble  by 
agitation  and  strikes;  yet  the  wage  levels,  the 
income  levels  and  constmiptlon  levels  of  the 
most  poorly  paid  Western  workers  are  In- 
finitely higher  than  those  of  the  most  highly 
paid  Soviet  workers. 

I  want  to  stress  that  these  are  relative 
matters  The  fact  that  the  Soviet  constxmer 
goods  Kidustry  may  have  been  producing  a 
little  bit  more  this  year  than  last  year,  or  10 
>ears  ago.  does  not  mean  that  you  cannot 
exploit  the  obvious  shortages  that  persist 
in  the  Soviet  economy — Just  as  little  as  our 
great  opulence  and  our  great  Investments 
in  underdeveloped  countries  prevent  the 
Commtmist  from  exploiting  whatever  diffi- 
culties arise  in  free  economies. 

The  planning  structure  In  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion has  shown  Itself  to  be  quite  effective  in 
the  areas  cf  armament  production  and  heavy 
industry  In  the  rest  of  the  economic  life. 
It  Is  not  so  effective,  but  It  is  very  good  at 
juggling  statistics  On  that  basis,  I  think 
we  fall  a  little  bit  behind;  we  could  do  a 
better  Job  at  juggling  of  statistics,  too,  but 
we  really  don't  have  to  People  don't  eat 
figures  which  are  published  in  a  book.  Con- 
sequently. While  the  Communists  are  very 
adept  in  hailing  the  contributions  they  al- 
legedly are  making  to  human  welfare — many 
people  in  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America 
and  some  Americans  believe  them — the  Rus- 
sians themselves  know  It's  a  bunch  of  bunk 
The  Communists,  though,  remain  the  world's 
leading  advertising  and  make-believe  spe- 
cialists. 

The  national  structure  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion is  a  crucial  weakness,  in  two  ways.  First, 
the  Soviet  Union  Itself  is  a  multinational 
state.  Many  Americans  live  under  the  mis- 
apprehension that  it  Is  a  national  or  unl- 
natlonal  state.  It's  nothing  of  the  sort.  The 
Soviet  Union,  like  the  old  Hapsburg  mon- 
archy, is  a  multinational  structure.  Second, 
the  Soviet  bloc,  ie  ,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  satellites,  is  the  last  really  surviving 
empire  in  the  world 

We  are  very  anxious,  on  our  side,  to  see 
to  It  that  the  former  French  Empire  and 
the  former  British  Empire  are  reorganized 
gradually  into  modern  federative  or  com- 
inonv.-eal'.h  structure*  But  the  Soviet  Em- 
pire is  moving  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Even  if  there  were  developing  a  blcentral 
structure  based  on  Moscow  and  Pelplng, 
surely,  the  model  of  "Austria-Hungary" 
should  enable  us  to  tinderstand  such  his- 
torical processes. 

We  uphold,  the  whole  history  of  the  United 
States  has  been  to  uphold,  the  principle  of 
self-determination.  The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, among  other  things.  Is  the  first 
state  document  proclaiming  the  principle 
of  self-determination.  The  Monroe  EKxrtrlne 
assured  the  self-determination  of  Latin 
Amerlcrn  nations  President  Wilson  ad- 
vanced the  cause  of  self-determination  dur- 
ing World  War  I  in  central  Europe  and  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  He  refused,  incidentally, 
to  uphold  it  in  the  case  of  Russia,  for  rea- 
sons which  are  not  too  clear,  but  which 
were  Influenced  by  his  unfamillarlty  with 
the  national  problem  in  Russia. 

In  the  Atlantic  Charter  of  World  War  II. 
the  principle  of  self-determination  was  re- 
a.sserted  Through  the  Marshall  Plan,  the 
United  States  defended  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  In  Europe.  In  the  under- 
developed areas  our  aid  programs  are  inspired 
by  the  thought  that  nations  and  peoples 
ought  to  control  their  own  destinies. 

There  are  in  American  foreign  policy  few 
traditions  nobler  than  the  essential  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  self-determina- 
tion, or  to  national  freedom.  Yet  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  one  area  to  which  we  have  not 
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applied  the  principle  of  self-determination. 
In  the  Soviet  Union  only  about  half  of  the 
population  are  Great  Russians;  the  other 
half  is  split  about  evenly  between  the 
Ukrainians  and  White  Russians,  and  non- 
Slavic  groups,  including  the  Turlcic  and  the 
Caucasian  peoples.  Some  are  Islamlcs,  and 
farther  to  the  east  some  are  Buddhists.  On 
the  Western  frontier  there  are  the  various 
Baltic  peoples.  According  to  the  latest 
Soviet  census,  2  million  Germans  now  are 
living  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Just  as  many  as 
In  West  Berlin.  Where  did  they  come  from? 
There  are  Finns.  Poles.  Rumanians,  etc.  and 
also  Jews  who  are  not  among  the  favorite 
sons  of  the  Kremlin. 

The  national  question  always  has  been  a 
major  problem,  whether  in  the  tsarist  or  in 
the  bolshevllc  Russian  empire.  By  over- 
emphasizing the  social  content  of  the 
bolshevik  revolution  of  1917,  our  books  have 
falsified  Its  meaning.  It  was  a  social  revolu- 
tion in  many  ways,  but  the  national  ques- 
tion had  an  enormous.  If  not  decisive,  Im- 
pact on  the  revolution  of  1905.  and  the  two 
revolutions  of  1917.  In  World  War  I.  the 
Finns,  a  very  small  group  really,  played  a 
great  role  in  undermining  the  tsarist  regime, 
and  they  did  so  strictly  for  reasons  of  na- 
tionalism. The  mutinies  in  Petrograd  which 
toppled  the  tsar  were  mutinies  by  Ukrainian 
regiments  and  by  Estonians,  for  example. 
These  facts  often  are  glossed  over,  but  yet  it 
is  Important  to  recognize  these  modern  ver- 
sions of  the  story  of  Achilles'  heel. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  the  spirit  of 
nationalism  is  dead  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
notably  among  the  non-Russians  who  are 
run  by  the  Russians.  We  are  obviously  talk- 
ing nonsense.  All  over  the  world,  the  spirit 
of  nationalism  Is  alive,  and  has  proved  to 
be  the  strongest  of  all  political  creeds.  The 
Communists  recognized  this  themselves  in 
their  own  60-year-old  doctrine  on  self- 
determination  (which  was  a  departure  from 
Marx),  In  their  phony  "federal"  constitution, 
and  by  their  current  support  of  "national 
liberation  movements."  What  does  this 
term  mean?  It  means  nationalist  move- 
ments. The  Communists  try  to  capture 
those.  For  example  in  Africa,  they  don't  go 
in  there  with  communism,  per  se.  They  go 
in  there  behind  the  wings,  behind  the  cloak 
of  nationalism.  The  Communists  conceal 
tliemselves  behind  nationalism,  for  the  obvi- 
ous reason  that  the  national  idea  has  greater 
appeal  than  communism. 

We  are  talking  about  the  China  squabble. 
I  wont  go  into  this  problem;  it  takes  too 
much  time  and  I'm  not  sure  that  current 
stories — some  clearly  planted — are  not  highly 
exaggerated.  But,  suppose  there  Is  trouble 
between  China  and  Russia:  I  want  to  stress 
that  we  rarely  mention  the  numerous  na- 
tional struggles  In  the  Soviet  Union  which 
have  been  taking  place  for  generations. 
There  still  are  purges  in  the  Soviet  Union 
For  example,  there  was  a  series  of  purges 
only  a  short  while  ago.  in  Kazakstan.  The 
Kazaks  are  not  necessarily  the  greatest  or 
strongest  nation  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
I  don't  believe  we  should  place  our  hopes 
on  the  Kazak  national  movement. 

Nevertheless,  there  has  been  trouble  In 
Kazakstan,  and  It  was  natlonalistically  co- 
determlned. 

As  to  the  political  formula  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  is  very  clear  that  communism  did 
not  bring  paradise.  Why  should  anyone  ex- 
pect any  system  to  bring  paradise  on  earth? 
This  Is  a  naive  expectation  but  many  west- 
erners incline  to  believe  In  miracles  of  the 
East.  We  know  how  difficult  it  Is  to  make 
our  own  system  work — on  principles  we  have 
good  reason  to  think  are  superior  to  the 
principles  of  the  opponent.  We  have  our 
Uoubles,  but  on  the  record  that  can  be  in- 
spected, we  have  been  most  successful.  Yet 
we  turn  around  and  assume  that  the  system 
'in  the  other  side  is  twice  or  thrice  as  suc- 
cessful— the    biggest    show    on    earth.     The 


Soviet  Union  has  been  successful  In  certain 
segments  and  most  of  these  segments  bear 
on  military  preparations  and  strength. 
Communism  is  successful  In  the  p<jwer 
struggle,  but  it  is  not  succesful  in  terms  of 
human  afTairs.  After  all,  the  power  struggle 
is  a  subordinate  part  of  the  overall  human 
and  humane  tajsk. 

The  Soviet  regime  Is  an  oppressive  regime. 
It  has  several  spectaculars  thrown  la  and, 
of  course,  if  you  were  a  Russian,  you  would 
enjoy  it  when  your  nation  has  startling  suc- 
cesses, irrespective  of  the  regime.  Under 
Hitler,  German  science  made  great  progress- 
German  scientists  discovered  uranium  fis- 
sion, others  built  the  first  useful  rockets, 
they  were  ahead  in  Jet  propulsion  and  with- 
out German-invented  atarblne,  our  Ameri- 
can forces  would  have  had  trouble  staying 
in  Guadalcanal.  What  does  this  prove  for 
Hitler  or  nazism?  Don't  make  the  mistake 
to  assume  that  because  the  average  Russian 
is  going  to  applaud  Major  Gagarin,  and  ap- 
plaud him  with  good  reason  for  his  pioneer- 
ing deed,  that  therefore,  ipso  facto,  this  same 
Russian  bellev?s  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  it,  just 
what  the  doctor  ordered  for  him  in  terms  of 
Income,  In  terms  of  career,  in  terms  of  secu- 
rity. In  terms  of  peace,  in  terms  of  freedom. 
In  terms  of  happiness — In  terms  of  anything. 
To  believe  that  Russians  like  dictatorship  Is 
to  display  contempt  of  the  Russian  nation. 
And  to  believe  that  a  genuine  Comm'iinlst 
does  not  see  through  Stalin's  and  Khru- 
shchev's fraud  Is  to  display  contempt  of 
communism  as  a  political  concept. 

The  Soviet  regime  has  some  support;  there 
Is  no  doubt  about  It.  But  who  Is  the  main 
support?  The  Soviet  regime,  which  sup- 
posedly has  been  fashioning  a  classlesB  so- 
ciety, has  created  a  class  and  caste  ."society 
all  its  own,  a  society  more  .^^tratifled  than 
any  In  Europe  and  North  America.  You 
don't  have  to  take  my  word  for  It.  Read  the 
analysis  which  the  Yugoslav  Comm-ui.lst. 
Milovan  DJlIas.  wrote  about  this  very  point. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  upper  class  of  the 
Soviet  society  Is  going  to  be  sympathetically 
inclined  to  the  Kremlin.  Those  are  the  fel- 
lows who  won  and  who  moved  ahead  of  the 
crowd.  Thosp  are  the  fellows  who  are  pro- 
fiting from  this  regime.  Every  system  must 
benefit  some  Individuals  and  some  groups, 
otherwise  it  could  not  sui-vive.  ilost  of  the 
RussLans  who  come  over  here  as  travelers 
are  members  of  that  upper  class  or  are  try- 
ing to  move  upward.  It's  rather  surjaarising 
that  so  many  of  them  are  not  so  ostenta- 
tiously enthusiastic  about  the  paradise.  In- 
cidentally, have  you  yet  seen  many  non- 
Russian  Soviet  tourists? 

Tlie  regime  gets  a  certain  amount  of  mass 
support,  provided  it  is  moderate  la  Its 
policies  and  provided  it  does  something  for 
the  citizens.  If  it  doesn't  do  that,  the  sup- 
port is  of  the  type  attainable  from  terror. 

The  old  terror  system  still  is  in  force, 
though  the  Kremlin  now  makes  efforts  to 
display  the  carrot  more  often  than  the  ttlck. 

Ru-ssians  have  no  freed-om  of  .speech,  \hcj 
have  fraudulent  elections,  they  have  an  all- 
pervasive  dictatorship  which  tells  the  indi- 
vidual what  to  do  and  which  does  not  fillow 
much  recourse.  This  looks  pretty  orderly  in 
a  textbook,  maybe.  In  practice,  though,  the 
little  people  in  Russia  are  being  confronted 
by  petty  bureaucrats  who  order  them  around. 
It  is  not  the  idea  that  rules — even  assuming 
the  idea  of  communism  siUl  holds  attrac- 
tion It  is  the  little  irresponsible  tjTanti  who 
cracks  the  whip. 

Functionally,  this  is  the  same  system  Which 
characterized  the  czarist  regime  100  years 
ago  or  80  years  aso,  only  the  present  version 
is  worse.  The  Russians,  the  Ukrainiant:  the 
Caucasians,  and  the  Turkic  peoples  didn't 
like  It  then.     They  like  it  even  less  nor 

Now,  some  by  standards  assume  that  all 
this  has  changed  and  that  basic  aspirations 
of    human   nature — whicii    Include    are    that 
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man  wants  to  be  left  alone  and  live  his 
own  life  as  he  sees  fit — have  been  sus- 
pended under  the  glories  of  the  Communist 
regime.  Certainly,  there  are  masochists  and 
careerists,  adulators  of  power  and  lovers  of 
oppression  But  if  you  believe  to  democracy. 
If  you  believe  in  a  rejjresentative  form  of 
government,  if  you  believe  in  a  basic  and 
uuextlngulshable  freedom  urge — and  you 
have  good  reasons  for  those  beliefs — then 
you  shotildn't  suspend  those  beliefs  when  you 
are  talking  about  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  history,  or 
the  cultural  biiCkground.  of  the  Russians  is 
comparable  to  ours,  that  there  are  no  differ- 
ences between  East  and  West,  and  that 
what  we  consider  democratic,  is  necessarily 
what  they  would  consider  to  be  democratic 
or  practical.  This  is  a  second  level  of  debate 
which  we  will  Ignore  today  Fundamentally, 
though.  If  you  pose  as  a  general  principle  that 
individual  freedom  is  a  highly  appreciated 
value  everywhere,  that  everywhere  people 
want  a  pnxiedurc  through  which  govern- 
ments can  be  changed  and  Improved  pain- 
lessly and  that  no  dictator  anywhere  can 
intellectually,  physiologically,  or  morally 
qualify  for  omnipotence,  why  do  you  assume 
that  oil  this  does  not  apply  to  the  Russians? 

Insofar  as  Soviet  strategic  leadership  is 
concerned,  I  pointed  out  to  you  that  they 
are  extremely  clever  and  effective  In  tern.s 
of  conflict  management,  but  in  terms  of 
what  they  are  claiming,  they  are  In  business 
for — which  is  Uj  carry  out  the  greatest  reform 
of  history,  to  aboll.^h  all  human  Ills  and 
make  the  pursuit  of  happiness  8i;ccessful — 
they  are  not.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Krem- 
lin are  old-fashioned  men,  persons  of  one 
Idea,  one  assumption,  one  experience  and  no 
audit  capability.  They  are  operating  on  a 
theory  which  never  had  more  than  partial 
validity  and  which  after  100  years  of  rab- 
bullstlc  debat*  is  completely  out  of  date 
To  the  extent  that  it  Is  still  being  applied, 
this  theory  is  wrong,  and  to  the  extent  that 
It  Is  not  being  applied.  It  is  irrelevant.  The 
fact  that  the  Communists  really  do  not  im- 
plement communism,  or  develop  the  con- 
cept creatively,  isn't  avowed. 

You  have  a  fantastic  setup  In  which  prob- 
lems are  explained  in  terms  of  deductions 
based  on  unverified  and  disproved  Mremises. 
Scores  of  untenable  deductions  are  woven  to- 
gether and  pyramided  into  an  Integrated 
"creed"  which  has  the  cohesion"  typical  of 
paranoid  constructs. 

The  political  formula  and  the  political  con- 
cept of  Soviet  communism  are  dead.  Don't 
make  any  mlst.'ike  about  It  Tliey  want  you 
to  believe  the  opposite.  Indeed,  they  have 
no  choice,  for  If  they  were  to  acknowledge 
ideological  bankruptcy,  their  political  hold 
would  slip,  "Wlien  a  political  formula  be- 
comes inapplicable,  a  social  revolution,  or  a 
political  revolution  at  any  rate,  is  more  or 
less  Impending. 

Communism  Is  a  system  which  we  can 
debate  in  our  schools,  with  enthusiasm, 
criticism,  and  footnotes,  and  we  might  look 
eager!y  Into  all  of  Its  historic  and  theoretical 
ramifications.  But  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
where  people  are  exposed  to  it  in  compulsory 
Indoctrination  courses,  communism  has  be- 
come a  bore.  I  have  talked  to  quite  a  num- 
ber of  those  who  did  go  through  this  ordeal 
of  Indoctrination.  The  students  have  to 
pa'^s  an  exam,  hence  they  bone  up  on  com- 
munism. This  doesn't  mean  anything.  They 
sleep  through  most  lectures  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  rote  phrases,  they  never 
think  about  "Marxlsm-Leninlsm-Stallnlsm- 
Khrtishchevism-Maoism-Tltoism."  This  Is 
the  fate  of  most  Ideologies  and  ideologists: 
after  a  while  they  lose  credibility  and  can't 
hold  audience  interest.  This  Is  what  hap- 
pened in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Government  Is  engaged  in  In- 
cessant Intrapower  struggles.  They  fight 
against  one  another  constantly.  The  Ideolo- 
gists are  trying  to  come  back.     Thev  are  a 
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group  of  people  who  waiit  to  hang  on;  but 
they  cannot  refurbish  their  own  thinking 
because  a  dogmatic  Ideology  is  change- 
resl;-tant. 

They  are  panicky  because  they  know  that 
their  appeal  has  been  lost  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  lots  of  pragmatists  who  are 
afraid  the  Ideologists  might  ruin  the  show. 
The  pragmatists  present  their  programs  in 
terms  compatible  with  the  old  Marxist 
formuliis  but  this  type  of  papering  over 
creates  difficulties  Subtle  redefinitions  of 
political  formulas  In  the  past  have  brought 
down  big  empires  You  have  to  evaluate 
this  In  a  historical  perspective  But  don  t 
assume,  years  before  the  change  will  have 
occurred,  that  tlie  Soviet  system  has  changed 
already. 

Only  2  or  3  years  ago.  the  collective  leader- 
ship principle  was  reasserted  m  Pravda  every 
day.  You  will  not  find  it  mentioned  mucli 
now.  At  this  moment,  the  collective  has 
been  steamllned  down  to  a  one-man  collec- 
tive. Mr  Khrushchev  embraces  all  the  col- 
lective leaders  in  his  own  body  Ih.e  sjstcm 
cannot  exist  without  a  dictator  When  the 
old  dictator  dies,  the  aspirants  m.ike  an  ar- 
rangement like  In  Rome,  .t  trluin\irp.te  But 
a  little  later,  only  cme  kuv  is  left  Berta 
was  shot.  Maienko%  is  in  Siberia.  M  )lotov  is 
in  Austria,  Bulganin  and  Zhiikov  are  re- 
tired, and  Mikoyan  has  lost  his  speech.  Next 
time  around,  It  wont  be  dl.Terent:  they  Just 
are  unable  to  develop  a  su'cesslon  procedure 

If  this  type  of  system  were  a  good  system, 
why  don  t  we  adopt  It''  If  we  believe  it  is 
a  wrong  system  and  If  we  are  convinced 
that  no  people  e\er  should  put  into  one  sin- 
gle mans  hands  the  responsibility  for  vital, 
llfe-and-death  decisions  because  he  is  bound 
to  make  wTong  decisions,  and  because  his 
errors  may  endanger  world  peace  far  more 
significantly  than  any  other  single  factor, 
then,  by  all  means,  lets  stand  on  our  con- 
victions and  proclaim  them  Let  us  at  least 
try  to  make  the  Russians  see  this  point 

This  question  with  which  I  started  out. 
often  unconsciously  is  prompted  by  the 
thought  that  the  Communist  regime  is  here 
to  stay — It  Is  solid,  it  is  going  to  last  for- 
ever Nothing  lasts  forever,  least  of  all  po- 
litical structures  whose  leaders  have  lost  the 
sense  of  prop)ortton  We  should  not  argue 
ourselves  Into  this  type  of  rot  of  an  a  priori 
assumption  Let  me  give  you  a  pertinent 
quote  from  Lenin 

■  There  is  not  yet  a  revolutionary  people  In 
Russia,"  said  Mr  Peter  Struve  in  1905, 
•  leader  of  the  Russian  liberals,  2  days  be- 
fore Bloody  Sunday  '  To  this  highly  edu- 
cated, supercilious  and  extremely  stupid 
leader  of  the  bourgeois  reformists  the  Idea 
that  an  Illiterate  peasant  country  could  give 
birth  to  a  revolutionary  people  seemed  ut- 
terly absurd  The  reformists  of  those  days — 
like  the  reformist  of  today — were  profoundly 
convinced  that  a  real  revolution  was  Im- 
possible" 

Lenin  made  this  comment  in  a  speech  of 
January  1917  This  "highly  educated  "  ex- 
pert In  revolution  closed  his  remarks  by 
saying,  "we  of  the  older  generation  may  not 
live  to  see  the  decisive  battles  of  this  com- 
ing revolution  In  Russia."  Six  weeks  later 
the  February  revolution  overthrew  the  Tsar. 
Let  us  i.i  this  country,  learn  at  least  one 
historical  lesson:  the  future  remains  un- 
predictable We  cannot  bet  on  the  lucky 
break,  but  Khrushchev  can  l>et  even  less  on 
the  Impossibility  of  a  revolutionary  tornado 
sweeping  the  KrenUln  clean  of  bloshevlks. 

The  Russian  revolution  has  been  going 
on  for  about  120  years.  It  Is  still  unfinished 
because  the  basic  goals  of  the  Russian  revo- 
lutionary movement — and  I  am  talking  about 
the  revolutionary  movement  of  all  the 
peoples  living  In  the  Russian  empire — the 
basic  desires,  the  basic  motivations  and  ob- 
jectives creating  this  movement,  have  not 
been  satisfied  or  reached.  The  Russian  revo- 
lution goes  on,  albeit  In   a  muted  way.  In 


the  basements  and  above  all.  In  the  minds 
In  East  Europe,  moreover,  the  Communists 
effected  a  counterrevolution  Eastern  Eu- 
rope was  free  after  World  War  I.  it  became 
unfree  after  World  War  II.  The  non-Russian 
peoples  inside  the  Soviet  Union  want  to 
have  self-determination  properly  acknowl- 
edged, not  in  this  phony  way  in  which  the 
Soviet  constitution  sets  up  a  federation  from 
which  14  union  republics  alleged  can  secede, 
provided  some  later  constitution  spells  out 
the  requisite  procedures.  Soviet  citizens 
proposing  secession  would  be  executed  as 
b'jurgeois   nationalists  and   traitors 

Are  we  justified  in  thinking  that  commu- 
nism works?  Does  it  work  as  military  con- 
quest or  as  a  human  progress  system?  You 
will  not  find  advertising  agencies  which 
would  go  out  of  their  way  to  tell  the  cus- 
tomer the  faults  of  the  merchandise  they 
are  paid  t-o  praise  When  Lenin  died  he 
knew  that  communism  was  a  failure  and  lie 
stated  so  privately  to  some  people.  Since 
Lenin  tinderstood  the  failure  of  communism, 
other  Communist  leaders  must  have  under- 
stood the  leswm  loo 

I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  some  of  the 
people  around  Stalin,  or  Stalin  himself,  also 
re.tli/ed  that  communism  as  conceived  by 
the  theoreticians  never  could  be  Installed, 
let  alone  be  made  to  work.  Don't  take  this 
as  an  excuse  lor  complacency — quite  to  the 
contrary 

It  means  the  idealists  must  fight  a  never- 
CJ'.ding  war  to  attain  what  never  can  be 
readied  The  very  Impracticability  of  com- 
munism causes  total  conflict  to  become  pro- 
tracted and  even  eternal,  so  long  as  the  ideal- 
ists possess  the  means  to  fight.  There  also 
are  the  i>ower  practKioners.  Insof.ar  as  they 
are  concerned,  the  power  struggle,  the  power 
conquest,  and  the  advance  on  a  world  scale 
must  continue  for  the  glory  of  the  Kremlin 
power  elite. 

In  my  judgment,  the  secret  and  presum- 
ably private  and  individual  comprehension 
of  the  failure  of  communism  and  of  the  im- 
practicability of  the  Communist  idea  ex- 
plains why.  since  Stalin,  the  Soviet  Union 
iifis  become  a  Fascist  State  The  Soviet 
Union  indeed,  has  all  the  outward  and  in- 
ward characteristics  of  a  Fascist  state  It  is 
a  dutat:>rship.  It  Is  commanded  by  an  ex- 
clusive and  self-regenerated  ruling  class 
This  ruling  clique  claims  Ui  be  infallible.  It 
is  mendacious.  It  is  strongly  militaristic 
It  is  strongly  nationalistic  It  is  anti-Semi- 
tlc  It  believes  in  class  stratification.  It  is 
maintaining  and  ascerbatlng  social  stratiflica- 
tion.  It  is  ideologically  cynical.  Whatever 
Idealoglcal  clothes  it  needs.  It  puts  on.  only 
to  discard  them  when  they  become  bother- 
some. It  Is  using  self-serving  propaganda 
under  false  flags.  It  Is  Imperialistic  and  ex- 
pansionistic  It  aims  to  embrace  the  whole 
world,  and  to  rule  ueber  alles  This  is  basi- 
cally the  definition  of  a  Fascist  state. 

Parading  under  the  heading  of  the  great 
messianic  movement  of  communism,  the  So- 
viet Union  is  nothing  but  a  more  effective 
and  dangerous  Nazi  system  Tliere  are  dif- 
ferences: I  don't  want  to  underplay  them, 
but  the  differences  are  small  and.  if  nnythlng, 
have  been  vastly  overplayed.  We  should 
realize  that  Nazi  Germany  was  a  most  suc- 
cessful state,  not  In  j?eace.  not  in  longevity — 
it  lasted  only  12  years — but  in  conflict  and 
war.  Nazi  Germany  was  militarily  well  or- 
ganized: It  was  after  war.  and  it  fought  the 
war  at  the  moment  when  it  was  propitious 
for  them  to  fight  The  same  threat  of  de- 
liberate aggression  coupled  with  political 
conquest  confronts  tis  today — only  the  Soviet 
Union  is  relatively  more  powerful  than  Nazi 
Germany,  and  It  has  learned  from  Hitler's 
mistakes  and  tricks. 

The  danger  of  war  may  arise  from  at  least 
three  factors,  but  possibly  from  more.  There 
Is  first,  the  internal  pressure  within  the  So- 
viet Union.  Any  time  a  system  Is  cleaved  by 
contradictions,  to  use  Marx'  term,  especially 


dynamic  contradictions,  it  has  a  tendency  to 
explode  outward  Second.  Communist  strat- 
egy IS  tied  in  with  the  power  struggle. 
Whenever  one  faction  takes  the  line  of  peace. 
or  no  war.  there  will  be,  on  the  basis  of 
formal  sociological  interrelationships  be- 
tween political  groups,  a  counterparty  which 
must  proclaim  the  need  for  war.  These  par- 
ties, mind  you.  exist  within  the  Communist 
Party  Itself  Whether  the  war  party  wins 
or  forces  its  line  on  the  no-war  party,  or  vice 
versa,  depends  on  fortuitous,  unpredictable, 
and    perhaps   trivial   circumstances. 

In  a  semirehgious  Stale,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  quasi-rellgious  organization,  pol- 
icies, and  strategies  must  be  advocated  by 
means  of  ideological  Justification.  No  one 
has  the  opportunity  to  avoid  dogmatic  ex- 
postulation He  must  pretend  to  live  up  to 
ideological  criteria.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
maintain  himself  in  power,  the  Communist 
leadership  type  may  have  to  adopt  the  most 
abstruse,  or  the  most  radical  interpretation 
of  the  wnt  This  third  factor,  the  forward 
impulsion,  together  with  overconfidence.  may 
lead   to  war. 

Khrushchev  now  exults:  'heretofore,  his- 
tory has  worked  lor  socialism;  henceforth 
socialism  is  going  to  make  history."  Such 
phrases  occur  in  his  January  6  speech.  Hitler 
asserted  that  providence  had  asked  him  to  go 
the  road  of  destiny,  that  he  was  walking 
v.uli  the  sure  footedness  of  a  sleepwalker, 
that  only  he  couid  save  Germany.  Khru- 
shchev of  1961  displays  the  same  type  of 
psychology.  Irrespective  of  Ideological  char- 
t-j  teristiCE  if  a  man  has  full  power;  if  he's  pc>- 
litically — albeit  temporarily — omnipotent;  If 
his  power  and  prestige  are  increasing;  if  he's 
getting  Into  a  hurry  because  he's  growing 
older;  and  if  there  are  physical  pressures  on 
him  as  well  as  the  desire  to  enter  history  as 
the  augmenter  of  the  realm:  then  he  in- 
vai  lably  will  develop  the  psychology  of  over- 
confidence  and  aggressiveness.  He'  becomes 
absolutely  sure  that  he  can  make  it,  he  is 
convinced  he  can  win.  and  only  he  can  really 
lead  his  people  to  victory.  Consequently,  he 
should  take  the  plunge  now.  and  not  wait 
till  he  Is  older.  He  must  be  victor  ante 
mortem. 

This  psychology  befell  Napoleon  in  1812. 
Fouch^  told  him.  "You're  going  to  get  licked 
In  Russia"  Napoleon  replied,  to  this  effect, 
"I  know  the  difficulties,  but  a  war  between 
France  and  Russia  is  inevitable.  I'm  the  only 
man  who  can  fight  and  win  that  war.  My 
son  isn't  going  to  be  a  general  like  myself. 
I  know  I  am  a  very  good  general,  better  than 
any  other  living  general,  hence.  I  must  go" 
What  he  didn't  know  was  that  he  already 
was  sick:  his  pituitary  gland  was  falling 
him — one  ten-thousandths  of  his  body 
weight.  ev»n  smaller  than  Achilles'  heel. 
An  insidious  disease  he  did  not  even 
know  he  had  and  which  had  not  yet  been 
identified  by  medical  science  took  his  genius 
away  from  him 

During  the  Nuremberg  trial  Goerlng  drew 
the  conclusion  that  "Hitler  had  tried  to  do 
too  much  too  fast  He  tried  to  force  In  10 
years  what  might  have  been  achieved  in  100 
years,  because  he  was  afraid  that  anybody 
who  came  after  him  might  not  have  the 
energy  and  persistence  to  see  it  through" 
The  conqueror  can't   wait. 

Stalin,  it  was  said,  had  Infinite  patience 
This  did  not  prevent  him  from  provoking 
World  War  II.  but  without  Hitler's  accom- 
pliceship, he  might  have  waited. 

Khrushchev  Is  Impatient  He  sees  an  op- 
portunity— today's. 

Communists  expect  that  the  West  will  be 
demoralized  because  of  fear  of  nuclear 
weapons  They  hope  that  we  are  going  to 
collapse  because  we  cannot  l)ear  the  thought 
of  nuclear  devastation  They  may  believe 
that  this  opportunity  Is  as  unique  as  It  is 
fleeting. 

l.rt:t  me  go  briefly  into  Soviet  military 
vulnerability.     I  want   to  reemphasize  that 
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the  Soviet  military  posture  is  extremely 
strong  and  Is  growing.  The  Soviet  Stat«  Is 
ft  garrison  State  and  moves  In  the  direction 
ot  ev;r  greater  psychopolltical  and  ma- 
terial power,  greater  power  In  all  arms  and 
weapons  systems,  ranging  from  space  through 
ICBM's,  IRBM's.  aircraft  and  submarines  to 
tanks  and  Infantry.  Nothing  Is  left  out. 
This  system  Includes  an  ever-growing  ar- 
senal of  nuclear  weapons.  We,  of  course, 
don't  sit  still  either. 

Some  of  our  contemp>orarles  sometimes 
console  themselves  with  the  thought  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  really 
are  not  on  a  collision  course  because. 
In  the  last  minute,  the  Communists  would 
shy  away  from  firing  the  signal.  This  prob- 
lem, "to  strike  or  not  to  strike,"  has  been 
recurrent  In  Bolshevik  history,  and  In  most 
instances,  certainly  in  the  crucial  moments, 
the  decision  was  to  attack.  As  early  as  1905. 
the  comrades  debated  whether  they  would 
dare  to  gain  victory.  Lenin  summed  up  the 
discussion  by  saying  that  an  army  (by  which 
he  meant  the  overall  revolutionary  force) 
"cannot  be  energetically  and  successfully 
recruited  and  guided  unless  we  are  sure 
that  we  dare  win."  The  Communists,  like 
good  strategists,  never  lack  caution;  nor  did 
they   ever   lack   daring. 

The  big  question  is,  however,  whether  the 
Comjnxinists  ever  can  get  to  a  position  where 
they  can  knock  out  the  United  States  with- 
out being  knocked  out  themselves  through 
the  retaliatory  blows  which  we  will  strike 
against  them.  That,  however  you  slice  the 
cake.  Is  extremely  unlikely.  Let  me  put  it 
this  way:  If  I  were  to  make  this  calculation 
as  a  Soviet  general  staff  ofBcer,  I  would  not 
presume  a  very  high  probability  that  re- 
taliation can  be  preempted  or  be  kept  down 
to  acceptable  levels. 

The  nuclear  threat  is  pretty  bad  for  us 
and  for  everybody  else  In  the  free  world. 
But  It  also  is  pretty  bad  for  the  Soviets.  In 
fact,  in  some  ways,  this  threat  may  be  in- 
finitely worse  for  them  than  for  the  rest 
of  the  world.  This  Is  so  because  their  regime, 
after  44  years,  has  not  achieved  legitimacy, 
because  their  regime  rules  over  many  na- 
tions who  are  anxious  to  get  out  from  Krem- 
lin clutches,  and  because  the  Communist 
regime  is  hated  by  the  oppressed.  In  the 
United  States,  you  can  be  fairly  certain  that 
even  if  the  main  centers  were  destroyed,  the 
country  as  a  whole  would  contlnvie  to  func- 
tion as  a  political  unit.  The  legitimacy  of 
the  U.S.  Government  is  not  at  all  in  doubt. 
In  a  nuclear  war  ctilmlnatlng  in  a  broken- 
back  contest,  this  may  be  a  decisive  factor. 

The  Soviets,  we  must  suppose,  understand 
this  problem.  They  try  to  gain  advantages 
In,  and  to  win,  the  technological  race  of  arms 
quality.  They  may  succeed  to  move  ahead 
substantially  in  future — in  the  past  they 
haven't  surpassed  us  in  weapon  technology. 
Nattirally,  they  also  attempt  to  outarm  us 
In  numbers  of  missiles,  aircraft,  troops,  etc. 

Suppose  they  have  a  chance  of  winning  a 
Pyrrhic  victory.  In  this  case  Pyrrhic  victory 
would  mean  that  they  knock  us  out  all  right 
but  only  at  the  price  of  very  great  damage 
to  themselves. 

Remember  now  that  our  strategic  task  in 
the  United  States  is  to  ward  off  surprise  nu- 
clear blows.  Our  problem  is  to  neutralize 
the  Soviet  threat.  But,  neutralization  Isn't 
their  problem.  They  are  not  going  to  launch 
a  world  war  Just  to  ward  off  or  neutralize  an 
American  threat.  Their  Intent  In  provoking 
war  is  to  conquer  and  hold  the  entire  world, 
and  that  is  an  entirely  different  and  a  far 
more  exacting  task  than  defense. 

There  are  not  enough  Russians  to  survive 
and  run  the  globe  and  there  are  not  enough 
Communists  to  accomplish  the  Installation 
and  construction  of  global  communism. 
Even  If  there  were  a  large  number  of  Eu- 
ropeans, African  and  even  American  Com- 
munists  getting  Into   the  act,   to  carry  ou 


where  the  Russian  party  fell  by  the  wayside, 
It  U  mo«t  unlikely,  as  we  have  seen  from 
previoua  examples,  that  these  Commiinisu 
will  obey  the  orders  emanating  froni  an 
obliterated  Moscow.  The  various  Commu- 
nist parties  and  systems  may  celebrate  their 
victory  by  fighting  each  other.  Poseibly, 
the  Kremlin  still  is  faithful  enough  to  sac- 
rifice Itself  for  the  glory  of  foreign  Commu- 
nists— I  doubt  it. 

I'm  not  prophesying.  I  Just  want  to  stress 
the  elementary  and  very  significant  di:Ter- 
ence  between  the  strategic  goals  of  the  two 
chief  antagonists.  The  United  States  s>im- 
ply  does  not  want  to  be  destroyed:  in  case  of 
war,  it  merely  wants  to  destroy  Soviet  mili- 
tary power.  It  does  not  want  to  uke  over 
foreign  countries,  let  alone  Implant  its 
own  political  system.  We  can  leave  it  Uo  the 
Russians  to  reorganize  themselves,  after  the 
fight.  We  don't  want  to  run  their  country 
in  the  first  or  last  place.  We  believe  in,  self- 
determination. 

But  the  Kremlin's  problem  is  far  more 
difficult — and  I  don't  want  to  minimize  our 
own  task.  The  Communists  have  to  take 
over  the  whole  world,  keep  control,  and  re- 
organize it  according  to  their  ideas,  which 
are  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  almo.st  every- 
body else.  That  is  the  ultimate  point  where 
their  whole  operation  is  going  to  be  ship- 
wrecked. 

If  they  attack  mllitcirlly.  they  knock  them- 
selves out  as  world  conquemrs.  If  they  re- 
strict themselves  to  political  conquest, 
which  is  slow,  uncertain  and  limited  In  po- 
tentiality, they  won't  be  able  to  get  physical 
control    of    the   main    geographic    areas 

Consequently,  it  Is  really  Impossible  for 
the  Soviets  to  win  the  struggle  in  the  end. 
I  think  this  is  a  partial  answer  to  the  Ques- 
tion of  whether  we  can  win.  This  may  be  a 
good  question,  but  actually  the  more  signifi- 
cant question  is  this:  Can  they  win?  The 
answer  is  "No." 

You  might  compare  the  present  Bitua- 
tion  with  that  of  the  World  Wars  of  1914 
and  1939.  In  both  cases,  the  Germans  ini- 
tially were  very  successful;  they  knocked 
ovzt  a  number  of  their  we:ikcr  opponents. 
V/hen  they  were  tired  from  that  elfort  and 
came  across  strong  opponents,  they  couldn't 
make  It.  I  think  the  Communists  are  Just 
about  in  the  same  situation  as  the  Germans 
were  in  1915  and  1943  and,  consequcnay.  we 
should  not  be  disheartened. 

We  have  lost  and  won  a  nvmibcr  cf  rounds 
but  since  1945,  I  don't  think  we  have  won 
ground.  Whenever  a  new  crisis  comes  along. 
we  are  very  hesitant  about  it  p.nd  wish  It 
would  go  away.  I  don't  think  the  final 
outcome  is  in  doubt  at  all.  What  Is  In 
doubt — and  this  Is  very  signi.lcant  for  all 
Americans — is  the  cost.  It  makes  a  great 
deal  of  difference  whether  we  p.^y  with  twice 
as  many  casualties  or  with  half  aa  many 
casualties,  or  whether — the  Ideal  case — we 
can  win  without  war.  This  Is  our  main 
problem.  If  we  are  at  all  sm.art,  we  will  try 
to  fight  this  battle,  as  much  as  we  can,  in 
such  a  way  that  we  wont  have  to  pay  the 
maximum  price.  Khr^ishchev  says  he  wants 
to  win  at  the  bargain  rate  of  no  blood.  Are 
we  less  intelligent  so  that  we  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  winning  free  world  strategy  sans 
war? 

There  is  an  Implicit  argtiment  that  we 
could  partake  as  much  or  as  little  of  the 
conflict  as  we  care  to.  Here  we  are  traveiing 
on  a  streetcar  but  we  Just  don't  want  to  make 
the  whole  ride.  Do  we  get  out  at  the  next 
station  or  after  three  or  four  stations''  The 
underlying  theory  is  one  which,  I  think  Lord 
Bacon  formulated  a  few  centuries  ago  for 
British  seapower.  If  this  theory  still  applied, 
we  could  get  off  the  streetcar  called  modern 
conflict.  This  ia  the  hope  of  those  who  sug- 
gest that  we  surrender  In  order  to  avoid 
nuclear  war.  Unfortunately,  the  drama  of 
history  must  be  played  out  and  recasting 
Is  not  possible. 


Let  us  visuall/e  how  the  United  Statet 
would  surrender.  Suppose  you  are  the  Rus- 
sian chief  of  staff  You  must  Insist  that  all 
American  weapons  be  broken  up  or  be  de- 
livered to  the  Soviet  Union.  Tliat  is  a  lot 
of  weapons  and  a  lot  of  things  that  would 
have  to  be  destroyed  or  delivered  across  the 
oceans.  If  you  think  this  through,  it  will 
occur  to  you  readily  that  the  Soviets  won't 
have  enough  troops,  and  cannot  get  them 
here,  to  supervise  the  disarming  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  occur  to  you  readily 
that  the  Kremlin  won't  trust  o\ir  leaders  arid 
soldiers.  Tliey  won't  rely  on  mere  promises. 
They  must  make  absolutely  sure  that  Amer- 
ican weapons  will  net  disappear  in  caves 
somewhere,  to  reappear  at  an  inopportune 
moment  when  Americans  will  reject  the  sur- 
render and  return  to  the  Decl.-iratlon  of  In- 
dependence. Conseqviently.  the  U.S.  sur- 
render cannot  be  performed  through  pledges 
and  paper.  Tliere  Is  only  one  way  in  which 
the  Kremlin  can  achieve  a  safe  and  dependa- 
ble American  surrender,  and  that  is:  After 
the  political  surrender,  to  attiick  American 
military  bases  and  resources  with  nuclear 
weapons  and  destroy  our  power  physically 

I  put  it  to  you.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
United  States  has  no  choice  We  did  not 
seek  the  conflict  and  we  are  ready  to  compose 
It  But  the  conflict  has  been  imposed  upon 
us  and  we  can't  get  out  of  it  by  unilateral  ac- 
tion. Hence,  It  will  be  Just  as  costly  to  win 
this  conflict  as  to  lose  it — the  course  of  vic- 
tory, in  fact  may  be  our  cheapest  course. 
Hl.w  to  win?  Let  me  start  with  a  few  don 'is, 
and  then  mention  a  few  do's 

Don't  disarm.  Don't  lose  the  technological 
race.  Don't  negotiate  about  unnegotiables. 
Dont  abandon  allies.  I>in't  renege  on  prom- 
ises. Don't  fall  for  propaganda  lies  and  de- 
ception. Don't  give  "world  public  opinion' 
first  priority  in  security  policies.  Don't  help 
communism.  Carry  this  out  and  you  are 
already  50  percent  down  the  read  to  victory — 
on  an  entirely  "negative  approach." 

Now,  a  few  illustrative  do's.  Get  a  strong 
1  to  2  military  technological  superior- 
ity. Accept  the  challenges.  Pose  challenges 
to  the  Soviets.  Support  self-determination 
strongly,  not  only  in  our  areas,  but  In  the 
Communist  bloc.  Reassert  freedom  and  the 
goal  of  genuine  democracy  In  Russia,  in 
terms  of  their  own  democratic  traditions  and 
concepts,  and  on  their  own  historic  basis. 
B.ick  strong  and  resolute  allies  and  arm 
them  effectively.  Assist  and  educate  our 
more  irresolute  friends. 

Above  all,  Napoleon  again:  Morale  is  three 
times  more  important  than  materiel.  Vic- 
tory, ttiercforc,  depends  on  our  own  morale. 
How  do  we  strengthen  our  morale  and  resolu- 
tion? A  change  of  atmosphere  would  be  de- 
cisive, especially  after  the  President  has 
made  the  commitment  to  stop  the  erosion 
of  freedom. 

Let  me  give  you  an  Illustrative  example. 
We  have  the  Berlin  crisis  today. 

Mr.  Khru.shchev  says  he  is  not  planning 
anything  which  In  any  way  would  under- 
mine the  rights  of  the  Western  Powers  to 
stay  In  the  city.  Why.  If  he  doesn't  want  to 
undermine  Western  rights  he  Is  provoking 
the  crisis  in  the  first  place,  I  don't  know. 
But  here  Is  Marshal  Chulkov.  who  sjjeaklng 
Immediately  after  Khrushchev— I  think  on 
the  21st  or  22d  of  June— argued  that  the 
Western  Powers  have  no  right  to  Berlin. 
Specifically,  he  denied  our  rights  of  con- 
quest. If  I  may  paraphrase  his  words:  "I 
Conquered  the  place  and  there  wasn't  an 
American,  French,  or  British  soldier  any- 
where within  a  hundred  kilometers,  except 
those  prisoners  of  war  we  released.  The 
right  of  conquest  Is  ours  and  the  West 
better  get  out  of  Berlin." 

Well,  here  Is  a  falsification  of  history. 
The  American  and  British  forces  conquered 
Germany  up  to  the  Elbe  River;  Saxony  and 
Thurlngla,  and  the  former  Prussian  prov- 
ince of  Saxony  west  of  the  Elbe,  were  con- 
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quered  by  us  Wc  committed  ourselves  in 
Yalta  to  let  the  Soviets  occupy  the  present 
Eastern  zone,  and  also  agreed  on  four-par- 
tite occupation  of  Berlin.  We  conquered 
more  of  Germany  than  we  were  to  occupy 
and  the  Soviets  less.  After  hostilities 
ended,  we  evacuated  the  areas  which  we  had 
conqi>ered  fiir  the  Soviets.  In  return,  we 
assumed  responsibility  for  West  Berlin. 
The  only  thing  that  was  forgotten  in  that 
swap  was  to  negt)tiate  proper  rights  of  ac- 
cess to  Berlin — we  relied  on  a  "gentlemen's 
agreement"    with    the    Communists. 

So,  if  we  have  no  rights  to  Berlin,  the 
Soviets  surely  have  no  rights  of  conqtiest 
to  Saxony  and  Thunngla.  If  they  want  to 
undo  the  swap.  I  dare  say  that  it  might  be 
a  perfectly  gotxl  Idea 

Secretary  Rusk  recently  referred  to  the 
fact  that  Western  forces  conquered  half  of 
what  Is  now  Ulbrlcht's  domain. 

The  next  point  Is  that  we  surely  have 
an  abnormal  situation  in  Berlin  But 
what'.*;  the  abni  ■rmalUy''  We  do  not  have  a 
corridor  under  our  full  control  but  our  ac- 
cess is  .<;ubject  to  foreign  control  This  ab- 
normality ought  to  be  renegotiated,  and  we 
sh(nild    insist   on   absolutely    free   ncces.*;. 

But  let's  go  one  step  farther.  Khru- 
shchev talks  about  a  free  city  In  Berlin, 
which  means  West  Berlin  only  Senator 
M.^NsriEi,D  propo.sed  a  free  city  for  East  and 
West  Berlin  Khrushchev  replied.  Don't 
complicate  this  complicated  situation  any 
more  I^t's  Just  concentrate  on  West  Ber- 
lin" Well.  1, idles  and  gentlemen  Berlin 
could  be  declared  an  a;i-German  city  The 
West  has  come  out  for  unification;  the  East 
allegedly  Is  for  unification. 

.^11  right,  as  a  first  step,  why  not  unify 
Berlin  as  an  all-German  city? 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  invited  us  to  com- 
pete. "Let's  have  peaceful  competitive  co- 
existence. Let's  see  who  is  doing  the  better 
y.ih.  who  is  going  to  win  the  economic  race.  " 
A  fine  suggestion  — If  he  really  meant   it. 

If  we  want  to  compete,  we  almost  would 
have  to  invent  Berlin  If  it  did  not  exist 
Berlin  Is  an  excellent  arena  for  competition 
and  the  most  obvious  place  where  tlie  race 
could   be  watched. 

Let  e.-ich  side  build  a  showcase  in  Berlin. 
The  Soviets  have  tlie  Eastern,  we  have  the 
Western  sector.  B"th  sides  have  completely 
free  access,  and  let's  go  to  wjrk  and  do  the 
best  job  we  CAn.  The  So\io'..  Union,  which 
alms  to  ouiprcxluce  us  within  10  years, 
has  all  the  assets  necessary  to  win  this  par- 
ticular competition.  If  they  took  theu-  own 
recent  program  seriously,  they  would  Jump 
at  the  opp<jrtunity  to  prove  the  superiority 
of  conmiunism  in  Berlin.  Or  is  the  fabrica- 
tion of  the  Berlin  crisis  proof  that  the  Krem- 
lin neither  believes  in  the  advertised  pro- 
duction goals  nor  in  peacefui  competition? 

This  is  the  type  of  proposal  I  would  throw 
Into  the  debate  when  we  negotiate  with 
Mr  Khrushchev.  I  am  sure  f.ir  better  con- 
cepts have  occurred  to  many  of  those  who 
are  closer  to  the  problem  than  myself.  Nego- 
tiation to  be  an  effective  tool  of  statecraft, 
n^ust  be  based,  by  and  large,  on  the  quid- 
pro  quo  principle.  Negotiation  on  the  no- 
tion, "heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose,  "  cannot 
be  a  protracted  technique,  hence  It  cannot 
be  a  tool  suitable  to  comp  x<;c  the  protracted 
conflict.  In  such  a  conflict,  too.  effective 
and  growing  military  strength  is  a  prereq- 
uisite of  successful  negotiation. 

I  don't  think  the  Soviets  are  ready  to 
fight  a  major  war  today.  They  would  be 
foolish  to  do  this,  on  Mr.  Khrushchev's  own 
statistics.  In  his  speeches,  he  assured  us 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  going  to  overtake 
the  United  States — "economically  "  he  says. 
I  read  It  to  mean  as  "technologically"— some 
time  in  the  late  1960  s  or  early  1970's.  Conse- 
quently, to  fight  a  major  w.i.r  now,  would 
be  a  basic  mistake  in  staff  planning.  How- 
ever,  as   I  pointed  out,   Klirushchev  shows 
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increasingly  the  signs  of  the  Hltlerlan  psy- 
chological syndrome 

One  of  the  more  melancholy  pieces  of  mili- 
tary literature  Is  the  Initial  entry  of  the 
German  Navy's  war  diary.  Admiral  Raeder 
noted  that  the  Fuehrer  pro,jnlsed  war  with 
England  would  not  occur  before  Germany 
had  15  battleships,  15  carriers,  100  subma- 
rines, or  some  figures  to  that  effect.  Hence 
the  German  Navy  had  been  planning  on  the 
assumption  that  war  would  not  come  before 
1944.  After  this  follows  a  dry  statement, 
approximately  as  follows-  "The  British  have 
declared  war  on  us  today,  September  3,  1939. 
We  have  two  battleships  under  construc- 
tion a  few  old  battle.ships  which  aren't  wonh 
very  much,  no  carriers,  and  two  dozen 
.'submarines   " 

Clearly  the  admiral  did  not  expect  Ger- 
many to  win.  Nevertheless,  political  leaders 
often  become  overconfident  Goebbels  was 
overconfident  in  1940  when  he  said  the 
Wehrmacht  would  defeat  Britain  like  one 
kills  a  chicken,  by  twisting  its  neck. 
Churchill  replied.  '"What  a  chicken.  What 
a  neck"  Churchill  was  right,  but  it  Is  this 
Type  of  bad  Judgment  which  ushered  in  wars 
tjefore  and  which  can  cause  war  again. 
Khrus.ichev  is  only  one  in  a  long  series  of 
!>ollticians  who  were  sure  they  had  mastered 
.'Strategy. 

To  sum  It  all  up.  this  is  the  problem: 
Wc  are  reluctant  X^  accept  the  fact  that  the 
conflict  will  go  on  unabated  as  long  as  the 
Soviet  Government  stays  in  power,  and  as 
long  as  it  h.ss  an  enormous  force  and  a 
chance    to   win. 

This  protracted  conflict  will  get  worse  in 
proportion  as  Soviet  relative  power  Increases. 
But  It  may  come  to  an  end  if  and  when 
tlie  United  States  succeeds  in  undermining 
Communist  confidence. 

The  United  States  is  and  remains,  and  can 
remain  for  all  fore.'^eeable  future  the  Etrong- 
ebi  power.  This  is  one  rock  I  jundaiion  of 
our  ultimate  victory;  our  principles  of  free 
Kjvernment  are  another.  Our  main  vulnera- 
bilities are  that  we  are  extraordinarily  sus- 
ceptible to  propaganda  and  wishful  thinking, 
and  that  we  act  indecisively.  We  must  re- 
gain a  firmer  conviction  tliat  Fascist  commu- 
nism need  not,  and  should  not.  destroy  the 
principles,  accompiishments.  and  hopes  of 
free  go\ernment.  The  inner  secret  of  the 
world  crisis  has  been  that  the  Stviets  are 
tix)  sure  of  themselves  and  we  too  unsure  of 
ourselves. 

We  have  the  will  to  do  gt>od,  and  courage 
never  to  submit  or  yield;  but  we  need  a  far 
.stronger  will  to  resist  evil.  Schopenhauer 
s-'iid.  intellect  is  invisible  to  the  man  who 
has  none."  Similarly,  will  is  invisible  to  the 
resolute  and  vlctorj-  inconceivable  to  the 
man  who  has  no  will.  The  American  philos- 
opher, Emerson,  has  left  pertinent  advice  to 
his  bewildered  latter-day  compatriots:  "The 
education  of  the  will  is  the  object  of  our  ex- 
istence." 


PROTECTING  THE  AMERICAN 
CONSUMER 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  2  months 
ago  I  welcomed  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subconimitt.ee's  Investigation 
into  current  packaging  and  labeling 
practices.  The  3  days  of  hearings,  con- 
ducted under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
my  colleague.  Senator  H.\rt,  of  Michi- 
gan, have  been  most  productive,  and  in- 
deed received  much  widespread  atten- 
tion. 

I  welcomed  these  healings  because  I 
believed  that  the  Investigation  could  per- 
form an  invaluable  service  not  only  to 
many  millions  of  American  consumers, 
but  also  to  the  strenigthening  ol  our  free 
enterprise  economy. 


In  the  opening  statement  which  I 
made  before  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
on  June  28,  1961, 1  said: 

The  value  of  weights  and  measures  to 
healthy  economic  life  was  recognized  In  his- 
toric  days. 

Labeling  and  packaging  are  Indeed  mere- 
ly parts  of  our  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
^ires — in  modern  dress.  Today,  the  scales 
and  the  weights  are  only  rarely  seen  by  the 
purchaser.  Instead,  he  picks  up  a  prepack- 
aged parcel,  can,  box  or  other  container — 
often  judging  them  in  a  hurry  on  external 
fippearances.  We  have  long  recognized  the 
legal  doctrine  of  "let  the  purchaser  beware" — 
but  it  is  another  thing  t.3  require  the  buyer 
V.J  become   a   part-time   detective. 

Charges  ha-,  e  been  heard  that  labeling  and 
]:iackaging  practices  have  been  abused  We 
are  here  to  listen  to  the  evidence.  If  some 
modern  packaging  practices  do  not  clearly 
and  adequately  Inform  ti^ie  buyer  of  what  he 
pets,  if  they  result  in  unfair  exploitation — 
11  may  become  necessary  for  the  Oovernment 
to  apply  more  stringent  supervision.  Be- 
cause the  damage  is  done  not  only  to  the 
Consumer,  the  housewife,  the  laborer,  you 
raid  I — -but  indeed  such  practices  may  breed 
lack  of  faith  and  lack  of  respect  lor  the 
workings  of  our   old  economic   system. 

Economic  freedom,  under  our  system,  does 
iiot  mean  anarchy,  neither  does  it  mean  dog 
eat  dog,  or  man  eat  man.  To  me  it  means 
widespread  public  and  individual  responsi- 
bility, and  an  endeavor  to  bring  the  greatest 
benefits  of  freedom  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber pKwslblt.  The  leading  exponent  of  capi- 
taJism,  Adam  Snxith,  stated:  "Consumption 
is  the  sole  end  and  purpose  of  all  produc- 
tion". Let  us  make  sure  that  It  Is  not  the 
consumer  who  loses  out  in  this  system  of 
f'Urs. 

I  want  to  commend  Senator  Hart  for 
the  outstanding  and  Impartial  ■way  in 
which  he  conducted  these  hearings.  It 
IS  noteworthy  that  both  consumer  in- 
terest.s  and  trade  papers  representing 
the  advertising  and  packaging  industries 
have  praised  his  work.  There  has  ap- 
peared in  the  recent  issue  of  Consumer 
Reports  an  article  describing  the  three 
days  of  hearings  into  deceptive  and  mis- 
leading packaging.  I  believe  this  article 
summai-izes  the  facts  very  clearly.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  therefore,  that  this 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Consumer 
Reports,  September  1961  issue,  be  in- 
.serted  at  this  pxjint  of  my  remarks  in  the 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Sen.\ti:  CoMMmEE  Hsars  ABOtT  THE  Chaos 
REStTLTiNC  Prom  Deceptivk  Packaging 
The  widespread  interest  in  Senator  Philip 
A  Hart's  Investigation  into  deceptive  pack- 
aging surprised  nearly  everybody  except  Con- 
sumer Reports  and  Its  readers.  The  mall 
from  Reports  readers  about  this  problem  has 
been  particularly  heavy  for  over  a  year  now. 
In  fact,  this  very  mall — of  which  the  Senate 
investigating  committee  was  very  well 
aware — was  a  factor  In  the  commltte's  con- 
sent current  interest  In  packaging.  Without 
such  accotmts  from  hundreds  of  readers  of 
what  was  happening  In  the  marketplace, 
neither  CU  nor  the  Senate  committee  Itself 
would  have  been  aware  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  problem.  In  the  bitter  battle 
for  self-service  shelf  space,  frequent  pack- 
age changes  have  become  almost  standard 
merchandising  practice  for  brand  advertisers. 
But  elDce  old  packages  disappear  rapidly 
from  supermarket  shelves,  the  record  of  the 
change  Is  lost  to  the  public  tuileas  consumer* 
have  nude  a  note  of  what  happened.    It  waa 
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from  a  compilation  oi  these  individual  ex- 
perience records  sent  In  by  readers  that  CTU 
drew  the  basic  material  for  its  widely  quoted 
articles  on  deceptive  packaging  In  the  Re- 
ports   (September   1960  and  January   1961). 

Senator  Hart  is  now  getting  letters,  too — 
hundreds  of  them.  And,  like  the  commu- 
nications sent  In  to  CU,  the  accounts  he  is 
getting  are  often  accompanied  by  old  and 
new  boxes,  old  and  new  labels,  before  and 
after  price  tags,  and  samples  of  slack-filled 
packages.  "We  obviously  have  hit  on  some- 
thing where  the  need  for  correction  is  far 
greater  than  I  had  at  first  thought,"  com- 
mented Senator  Haht.  As  head  of  a  special 
committee  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  he  h£id  been  authorized  to  "ex- 
amine, investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  trade 
practices  afifecting  consumers."  He  chose 
deceptive  packaging  as  the  opening  subject 
and  began  the  Investigation  with  a  prelim- 
inary 3 -day  hearing.  What  happened  then 
made  front  page  headlines  across  the  Nation. 
No  specific  consumer  issue  in  recent  years 
has  met  with  such  inunediate  response. 

The  first  hearings  were  designed  to  outline 
and  to  evaluate  the  overall  situation  with 
regard  to  packaging.  Other  hearings  slated 
for  this  fall  will  probe  deeper.  As  a  pro- 
log, the  3-day  j)erformance  was  impres- 
sive. It  began  with  the  statements  of  three 
Senators. 

Declaring  that  the  consumer  "has  a  right 
to  be  able  to  find  out  what  he  Is  buying — 
how  much  he  is  buying — what  it  is  costing 
on  a  per  unit  basis,"  Senator  Hart,  of  Michi- 
gan, said  that  he  was  not  proposing  to  throw 
large  stones  at  the  free  enterprise  system, 
but  was,  rather,  intending  to  find  out 
"whether  the  system  is  suffering  because 
every  day  millions  of  grains  of  sand  are  be- 
ing thrown  in  consumers'  eyes." 

Senator  Alexander  Wiley,  of  Wisconsin, 
gave  the  next  statement.  Quoting  Adam 
Smith's  pronouncement,  "Consumption  is 
the  sole  end  and  purpose  of  all  production." 
he  went  on  to  observe : 

"Economic  freedom,  under  our  system,  does 
not  mean  anarchy;  neither  does  it  mean  dog 
eat  dog,  or  man  eat  man. 

"Labeling  and  packaging  are  indeed  mere- 
ly parts  of  our  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures in  modern  dress.  Today  the  scales  and 
the  weights  axe  only  rarely  seen  by  the  pur- 
chaser. Instead,  he  picks  up  a  prepackaged 
parcel,  can,  box  or  other  container,  often 
Judging  them  in  a  hurry  on  external  ap- 
pearances. We  have  long  recognized  the 
legal  doctrine  of  'let  the  buyer  beware' — 
but  it  is  another  thing  to  require  the  buyer 
to  become  a  part-time  detective." 

Senator  Maurine  b.  Neuberger,  of  Ore- 
gon, followed  Senator  Wiley  and  Habt. 
She  fwinted  out  that  when  the  consumer 
is  deceived  or  betrayed,  his  income  has  been 
docked.  Until  the  money  paid  for  labor  has 
been  exchanged  for  goods,  she  emphasized, 
the  living  for  which  the  wages  were  earned 
has  not  been  realized.  Hence,  to  the  extent 
that  the  consumer  receives  less  than  full 
value  at  the  retail  counter,  the  wages  of 
labor  are  taxed.  She  reminded  the  commit- 
tee that  the  pwickaging  problem  seemed  most 
grievous  In  the  food  industry  and  that  the 
cost  of  food  was  of  particular  imijortance  in 
the  family  budgets  of  low-income  groups 
where  careful  shopping  was  especially  neces- 
sary. But  the  careful  shopper  today,  she 
said,  "stands  in  the  supermarket  aisle,  twist- 
ing and  turning  the  package,  looking  over 
all  four  sides  to  try  to  find  a  guide  to  con- 
tents and  weight." 

Another  witness,  Mr.  Wayles  Brown,  econ- 
omist oa  the  staff  of  the  subcommittee, 
confessed  that  he  took  a  magnifying  glass 
to  market  with  him  in  order  to  read  the 
tiny  net-weight  print.  He  also  took  along  a 
sUde  rule  to  compute  tbe  coet  per  ounce  of 


packages  with  such  contents  as  3^i,;  Ounces. 
One  witness,  Mrs.  Sarah  Newman,  repre- 
senting the  National  Consumers  League,  had 
brought  with  her  to  the  hearing  rixam  a 
measuring  tape  and  an  abacus — "because 
some  people  can  use  an  abacus  even  if  they 
cannot  a  slide  rule" — together  with  a  mag- 
nifying glass  and  a  slide  rule  so  that  the 
committee  could  check  her  exhibits  of  what 
she  had  found  on  the  marketplace  In  ad- 
dition to  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  league. 
Mrs.  Newman  said  she  also  wanted  to  speak 
as  a  housewife  with  30  years  of  shopping 
experience  who  found  that  she  now  spent 
more  time  shopping  than  ever  before,  be- 
came more  exhausted  doing  it,  and  had  in- 
creasing feelings  of  frustration 

Mrs.  Newman  passed  around  for  inspection 
a  number  of  packages  of  competing  brands: 
chocolate  chip  cookies  (with  net  weights  of 
73^  and  8' 2  ounces):  tuna  fish  (6U  and  9I4 
ounce  cans);  detergents  (five  regular  sized 
packages  ranging  from  15  ounces  Ui  21^4 
ounces):  crackers  (five  packages  ranging 
from  8  to  10  ounces):  instant  coffee  (5  and 
6  ounce  Jars  which  both  Kxjked  the  same 
size);  cola  (12  and  16  ounces  In  look-alike 
bottles  I ;  paper  napkins  (60  in  one  p(Rckage, 
80  in  the  other) ;  soap  pads  1 10  in  one.  12  in 
the  other);  shredded  wheat  cereal  [\Q\ 
and  12  ounces);  cottage  chee.se  (32  and  30 
ounce  cartons);  baby  food  (3 '2  and  4 '4 
ounce  jars);  vinegar  (old  bottle.  16  ounces. 
new  bottle,  12  ounces);  cigarettes  (2  differ- 
ent king  sizes);  waxed  paper  (125  f«et  and 
75  feet  looking  the  same  size ) . 

At  the  committee's  request,  in  deference 
to  the  tender  sensibilities  of  brand  adver- 
tisers, the  brand  names  on  all  of  Mrs 
Newman's  examples  had  been  carefully 
concealed. 

hazards  and  OBSTRL'CTIONS     j 

Mrs.  Newman  concluded  her  teOtlmony 
thus: 

"Now.  if  we  had  time,  there  are  thousands 
of  examples  that  could  be  shown  to  you 
which  face  the  housewife  every  time  she 
goes  to  the  supermarkets. 

"Therefore,  I  feel  I  speak  for  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  consumers  when  I  ask 
that  something  be  done  to  eliminate  some 
of  these  so-called  progressive  and  modern 
practices  in  the  marketplace,  which  are  In 
reality  hazards  and  obstructions  for  the 
consumer. 

"The  confusion,  obscurity,  and  connplica- 
tlon  of  so-called  modern  packaging  practices 
is  strangely  reminiscent  of  the  chaos  that 
prevailed  in  the  Middle  Ages  when  each  coun- 
try, each  province,  each  city  used  a  dlJTerent 
type  of  measure  In  trading  goods." 

Other  witnesses  also  found  likenesses  be- 
tween modern  packaging  techniques  and  un- 
savory practices  of  old.  Dr  Persia  Campbell, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Economics 
of  Queens  College  (New  York  City),  a  mem- 
ber of  CU's  board  of  dlrcct<^>rs.  and  former 
consumer  counsel  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  compared  today's  packag- 
ing with  coin  clipping: 

"When  chlselers  began  chiseling  from  the 
old  New  England  pine  shilling,  it  was  given  a 
beveled  edge  for  protection  We  also  gave 
early  constitutional  recognition  to  the  im- 
portance of  standards  for  weights  and  meas- 
ures. As  in  the  case  of  money,  this  Involves 
not  only  setting  up  the  original  unit  designa- 
tions, but  also  the  continuing  protection  of 
their  integrity  In  operation;  they  also  need 
a  beveled  edge.  Unless  we  maintain  confi- 
dence in  our  basic  units  of  measurement  for 

economic  transactions,  at  retail  as  well  as  at 
other  levels  of  our  functioning  economy,  we 
are  headed  toward  trouble,  instead  of 
toward  a  strong  and  satisfying  growth 
pattern." 

CU's  president.  Prof.  Colston  E.  Warne. 
of  Amherst  College,  said  the  rampant  com- 
petition in  packaging  deception,  which 
seemed  to  have  supplanted  price  competition. 


brought  to  mind  an  example  of  a  still  older 
deception : 

Actually,  it  seems  to  be  like  the  old 
British  pound  sterling  which  started  out  with 
a  cerUln  weight  and  with  the  nibbling  of 
monarchs.  came  to  be  a  much  smaller  coin. 
We  today  aren't  finding  16-ounce  packages. 
We  aren't  encountering  8-ounce  packages. 
The  nibbling  is  downward — it  goes  from  8 
to  7  to  6  ounces.  I  don't  know  where  we  are 
going  to  arrive  ultimately  as  this  continues. 
They  |  brand  packagers]  are  trying  to  sneak 
by  on  that  supermarket  shelf  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  goods  at  an  effective  higher  price  per 
ounce   " 

Most  of  the  witnesses  in  this  first  hearing 
were  people  with  backgrounds  of  partlcuhu- 
pertinence  to  the  subject — economists,  con- 
sumer spokesmen,  weights  and  measures  oflR- 
clals,  and  packaging  consultants.  One  wit- 
ness, however,  the  journalist  Marya  Mannes. 
described  her  qualifications  as  "dubious." 
because  "writers  are  notoriously  considered 
unreliable  '  and  because  "as  a  housewife  I 
buy  what  is  sold  to  me — it  is  packaged — I  buy 
it  on  faith."  But  it  was  her  testimony  from 
which  the  newspapers  quoted  most  gener- 
ously.    A  sample  tells  you  why; 

"That  great  American  institution,  the  su- 
permarkets—  those  gleaming  palaces  of  con- 
venience and  bcjunty — have  come  to  be  the 
greatest  exercise  In  planned  confusion  since 
the  bazaars  of  Samarkand  If  you  don't  be- 
lieve me,  climb  into  my  pushcart  and  come 
around  with  me,  shelf  by  shelf. 

'For  now.  you  see.  there  Is  no  salesman 
any  more  to  tell  you  what  you  are  getting. 
In  supermarkets,  the  package  Is  the  salesman. 
Tt\e  more  space  he  takes  up  on  the  shelf  the 
louder  his  letters  scream  at  you.  the  sooner 
you'll  notice  him.  But  while  he  shouts  'Buy 
me.'  at  you.  he  also  talks  double  talk  out  of 
the  side  of  his  mouth  And  while  you  put 
him  in  your  cart,  he  picks  your  pocket. 

"Why''  Because  you're  dumb?  Because 
you're  gullible?  Because  you're  careless? 
Some  of  us  are  all  of  these.  But  most  of  us 
are  simply  t<x)  busy  or  too  tired  or  too  har- 
assed to  take  a  computer,  a  slide  rule,  and  an 
MIT  graduate  to  market  and  figure  out  what 
were  buying.  And  the  makers  of  the  goods 
we  buy  know  this  In  fact  they  know  far 
more  about  us  than  we  know  about  them 
They  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  studying 
us — the  consumer  They  know  what  colors 
and  what  sizes  and  what  shapes  and  what 
words  we  go  for  Compared  to  them  the  b'g 
brother  in  George  Orwell's  '1984,'  who  knows 
all  and  sees  all.  Is  a  piker  The  big  brothers 
in  our  society  today  are  not  government 
dictators— they  are  the  sellers  and  their 
brainwashing  handmaidens,  the  behavioral 
scientists  Together,  and  under  the  banner 
of  free  choice  and  open  competition,  they 
have  made  us  believe  that  we  are  getting 
what  we  pay  for  Their  purpose  is  that  in- 
nocent goal  of  free  enterprise — to  make  an 
extra  buck.  But  when  their  profit  becomes 
our  loss,  how  Innocent  is  that  goal?" 

On  the  next  day  of  the  hearings,  one  of 
the  outstanding  experts  in  Marya  Mannes" 
big  brotherism.  Dr  Ernest  Dlchter.  president 
of  the  Institute  for  Motivational  Research, 
appeared  before  the  committee  The  con- 
trast between  his  testimony  and  that  of  all 
the  other  witnesses  could  hardly  have  been 
more  pronounced  Both  explicitly  and  Im- 
plicitly, all  the  other  witnesses  made  the 
point  that  deception  of  the  consumer  Is  a 
double-edged  evil:  (1)  the  Individual  loses 
his  power  of  rational  choice;  (2)  the  honest 
packager  Is  penalized  by  losing  customers  to 
the  dishonest  packager.  Thus.  Irrational 
consumer  choice  rewards  the  unworthy  seller 
to  the  detriment  of  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
Senator  Hart  had  expres.sed  't  this  way: 

"The  Importance  of  this  subject  matter  is 
rooted  in  our  free  enterprise  system  Itself. 
The  consumer,  as  a  result  of  hl«  purchases 
In  the  marketplace,  ultimately  determines 
what  goods  shall   be  produced  and  In  what 


amounts.  For  the  system  to  eperate  sound- 
ly requires  that  this  choice  by  the  purchaser 
be  a  rational  one.  To  make  an  intelligent 
choice  the  consumer  necessarily  must  have 
accurate  information,  readily  available,  and 
truthful  descriptions  of  the  product*  being 
offered. " 

As  Dr.  Dlchter  views  the  world,  however,  if 
the  free -enterprise  system  is  built  on  ration- 
al consumer  choice,  it  now  teeters  danger- 
ously. Unfortunately.  I  mvist  repKjrt."  he 
told  the  Senate  committee,  "we  talked  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  consumers  |andl  about 
the  only  label  that  a  consumer  e-.er  reads  is 
the  content  and  prcK)f  on  the  liquor  bottle." 
Consiuners  do  not  make  rational  choices, 
according  to  Dr.  Dlchter  "What  people 
actu;illy  spend  their  money  on  are  the 
psychological  dilTerences.  brand  images,  per- 
mitting them  to  express  their  individuality.  " 
And  they  don't  really  care  about  the  duller 
facts  of  life  he  thinks.  In  this  psycho- 
economic  era"  when  people  seek  "Illusory 
brand  dlflerences""  society  does  not  require 
us  to  carry  the  cross  of  lionesty"  to  great 
lengths.  "Maybe  someday  there  will  be  this 
really  100  percent  rational,  ethical,  moral 
society.  ■  speculated  Dr.  Dlchter.  but.  may- 
be It  would  be  a  very  horrible  society." 

Dr  Dlchter  did  make  one  concrete  sug- 
gestion. In  order  to  startle  consumers  Into 
the  idea  that  honest  packaging  was  de- 
sirable, he  profKJsed  that  supermarkets  and 
other  retailers  sponsor  an  "honesty  week" — 
a  week  during  which  the  retailer  would 
guarantee  that  any  customer  would  get  his 
money  back,  or  a  $50  or  HOC  prir,e,  if  he 
could  point  to  any  merchandise  that  was 
not   properly   lat>eled. 

For  ail  other  witnesses,  however,  an 
"honesty  week"  was  not  enough.  They 
asked  for  appropriate  legislative  measures 
now  to  assure  more  honest  packaging  for 
years  to  come.  And  In  their  testimony  they 
named  a  number  of  sp>ecific  practices  in 
need  of  corrective   action : 

Packaging  to  price:  This  is  the  device 
of  dropping  net-weight  contents  without 
notice  arid  without  a  corresp<^;ndin^  drop  In 
price.  It  constitutes  a  concealed  price  In- 
crease 

Using  mlbieadlut;  quantity  terminology: 
Packages  are  described  with  such  words  as 
■Jumbo  quart."  "Imi^erJal  quart,"  etc.,  when 
each  of  these  Is  simply  a  quart.  Other  con- 
fusing quantity  adjectives  listed  were  sizes 
described  as:  "regular,"  "super."  "giant," 
"king  size."  and  "home  laundry." 

Concealing  net  weights:  Some  packagers 
abide  by  the  letter  of  the  law  but  violate 
the  spirit  by  printing  the  net-weight  decla- 
ration In  tiny,  inconspicuous  type,  by  plac- 
ing it  on  the  bottom  or  some  other  unlikely 
part  of  the  package  and  by  printing  It  in 
colored  Ink  on  a  similarly  colored  back- 
ground. 

Packaglnt:  in  odd  sizes:  This  practice  in- 
cludes not  only  resort  t<j  the  hungry  (15 
ounce)  pint,  or  the  stingy  (30  ounce)  quart, 
but  the  use  of  fractions  of  ounces  which 
render  It  difficult  to  make  price  com- 
parisons. 

Packaging  in  misleading  sizes  and  sh.Tpes: 
Through  the  skillful  use  of  color,  elongated 
bottles.  Indented  containers,  etc  ,  a  number 
Of  packages  l(X)k  larger  than  they  are.  In 
cola  bottles,  for  example,  there  are  only  a 

few  full  qviart  sizes.  The  less-than-a-quart 
cou^.petiiig  brands,  however,  look  Just   a?  blp 

Packaging  in  oversized  containers-  This  Is 
en  old  evil  known  as  slack  fill  that  appears 
to  be  Rourlshlng. 

Using  misleading  art  on  packages :  The 
pictxire  on  the  package  shows  full  fish  slices; 
the  contents  are  odd -shaped  pieces  of  frozen 
fish.  The  picttire  shows  a  heavily  fruited 
cake;  the  cake  contains  only  a  few  lonely 
raisins. 

Misrepresenting  the  package  contents  on 
tiie  label;  Beef  stew  is  described  as  "meaty 
and   delicious"    when    the    can    contains    less 


than  an  ounce  of  meat.  Other  examples 
glvea  by  witnesses  were  of  the  chicken  noodle 
soup  in  a  l-to-1  ratio — one  chicken  to 
one  carload  of  ncxxiies;  almonette  cookies 
without  almonds;  banana  fingers  without 
banana  puree;  and  butter  cookies  minus 
butter. 

Using  "cents  off"  sales  legends  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  package:  If  the  "cents 
off"'  deal  is  printed  on  the  package  it  is, 
obviously,  not  a  sale  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
term.  A  sale  price  that  is  maintained 
month  after  month  becomes  the  price,  not  a 
sale  price.  And  a  rise  from  that  price  Is  a 
price  rise  The  "cents  off"  packaging  legends 
not  only  serve  to  compound  the  already 
overcomplicated  Job  of  trying  to  make  ra- 
tional pnce-quallty  decisions  bvit  also  cause 
confusion  at  the  checkout  counter 

Remedies  for  these  practices  were  not  de- 
scrbed  in  detail  by  any  ol  the  witnesses, 
bvit  some  general  suggestions  were  made 
Most  witnesses  felt  that  a  law  should  re- 
quire that  the  net  weight  contents  of  p.icK- 
.•vges  be  on  the  front  panel,  in  large  and 
conspicuous  type,  and  m  soniC  standard  re- 
lation to  the  other  material  on  the  label — 
Just  below  the  brand  ntane.  for  example. 
Several  witnesses  asked  for  greater  standard- 
lrj»tion  of  package  sizes.  And  all  except  Dr. 
Dlchter  felt  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  step  up  its  Interest  In  enforcing  fair 
packaging   practices 

All  In  all  the  preliminary  packaging  hear- 
ings might  be  (?alled  Connimers'  Day  along 
the  Potomac  But  tiie  reaction  from  sellers 
was  not  a  Jealous  one.  The  trade  paper  Ad- 
vertising Age.  for  example    ed:torlalized 

"There  are  a  good  many  thlnps  about  gov- 
ernmental probes  that  we  don't  like,  and 
we  have  the  continuing  feeling  that  the  In- 
vestigators can  do  better  with  their  time 
and  energies,  in  most  Instances,  than  by 
fooling  around  with  relatively  minor  points 
in  marketing  or  advertising. 

"Yet  we  must  confess  that,  as  cons-iimers. 
our  sympathy  lies  v.-ith  the  statements  of 
Senator  Hart's  subcommittee  which  concerns 
deception,  and  particularly  deceptive  pack- 
aging It  would  be  nicer,  we  think,  to  live 
in  a  simple  m-orld  in  which  pound  packages 
contained  16  ounce,  and  not  15  or  M'^^;  in 
which  quart  bottles  were  actually  quarts, 
and  not  fifths,  or  even  maybe  25  ounces:  in 
which  packages  containing  the  sanie  weight 
or  volume  dldnt  look  as  though  one  were 
twice  as  big  as  an'thcr.  and  so  on. 

"Individual  sizes  and  Khap>es.  we  suspect, 
have  been  created  to  the  point  where  they 
no  longer  serve  any  useful  purpose,  even  as 
merchandising  devices.  A  little  standard- 
ization might  help  everyone." 


RESUMPTION   OP  NUCLEAR 
U-EAPONS    TESTING 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  remarks  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  last  Wednesday.  September  6, 
concerning  the  Arkansas  Legislatures 
action  in  endorsing  a  resumption  of  nu- 
clear weapons  testing.  I  called  attention 
to  the  Southwest  Seminar  on  Manage- 
ment and  Uses  of  Nuclear  Energy.  This 
seminar  was  held  at  Hot  Springs.  Ai'k., 
from  August  31  through  September  2. 
The  chairman  of  this  conference  was 
Mr.  Winthrop  Rockefeller,  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  my  State,  and  the 
principal  speaker  was  Dr.  Edward  L. 
Teller,  one  of  the  world's  most  eminent 
authorities  in  nuclear  weapons  tech- 
nology. 

Dr  Teller's  most  informative  and  in- 
teresting address  not  only  puts  to  flight 
some  of  the  fantasies  and  fears  that  be- 
set many   of  our   citizens  regarding  the 


resumption  of  nuclear  testing,  but  it  also 
substantiates  and  documents  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  adding  to  our  knowl- 
edge and  capabilities  in  this  field.  In 
addition.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Teller's  re- 
marks are  in  complete  accord  with 
President  Kennedy's  action  earlier  this 
week  in  ordering  the  resumption  of  nu- 
clear testing. 

I  am.  indeed,  proud  to  request  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  Dr.  Tellers  out- 
standing speech,  together  with  the  in- 
troductory remarks  of  the  Southwest 
seminar "s  chairman.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Addres.'-  ev  Dr    Edw.'krd  L.  Teller 

Mr.  Ro<.KEFELLEB  L,<idies  and  gentlemen, 
I  have  a  heavy  l.eart  tins  afternoon  because 
our  seminar  is  coming  to  a  close.  1  think 
that  we  here  in  this  room  are  an  expression 
of  the  f^ct  that  this  seminar  has  been  par- 
ticularly stimulating  to  ail  of  us.  And.  so 
it  is  with  regret  that  I  realize  that  this  after- 
noon our  conferences  are  going  to  stop  and 
we  are  not  gouig  to  have  further  opportunity 
to  talk  ■'iOiop,'  you  can  call  it,  with  the  dis- 
tinguished people  who  have  served  at  this 
conference 

Our  speaker  today  at  lunch  is  a  man  that 
certainly  needs  no  introduction.  Dr.  Edward 
L  Teller.  However,  I  am  going  to  presume 
upon  my  role  as  chairman  of  this  conference 
10  say  a  few  words  about  Dr.  Teller. 

Some  of  you  may  have  read  or  heard  or 
speculated  ab^ut  a  series  of  studies  that 
were  "andertaken  by  the  Rockefeller  Brothers 
Pund.  The  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  put 
t.ogether  a  panel  of  people  who  could  eval- 
uate what  is  going  on  around  us.  In  put- 
ting together  that  panel  It  was  not  neces- 
sarily a  question  of.  do  all  of  the  panelists 
agree  v^ith  any  of  the  Ideas  that  any  one 
uf  us  five  brothers  might  have.  This  is  a 
panel  to  evaluate  and  to  speak  out  in  terms 
of  what  the  individual  members  of  the 
panel  felt  about  the  world  situation.  It 
ranged  from  defense  to  economic  education, 
a  vast  field.  In  putting  together  this  rela- 
tively small  panel,  the  Rockefeller  Brothers 
invited  Dr.  Teller  to  serve  as  one  of  the 
panelists.  Dr.  Teller  and  1  have  been  talk- 
ing back  and  forth  here  today  at  lunch  and 
we  agree  that  In  putting  together  the  panel- 
ists we  did  not  always  agree  with  everything 
they  hU  said,  and  I  am  sure  that  Dr.  Teller, 
m  talking  and  working  with  the  pane]  found 
that  he  did  not  always  agree  with  them  about 
what  they  said. 

But  the  important  thing  was  to  get  active 
minds,  curious  minds  working  together. 
And,  when  you  think  of  Dr.  TeUer  you  think 
of  an  active  mind,  of  a  curious  mind,  of  a 
mind  with  the  courage  to  express  what  he 
thinks.  1  am  so  happy  to  have  Dr.  Teller 
here  today  — because  of  the  close  family  re- 
lationship that  has  developed  over  the  past 
few  years.  I  know  him  well  enough  to  know 
that  you  are  all  going  to  find  today  that  Dr. 
Teller  has  been  concerned  with  the  morning 
news.  I  think  Dr.  Teller  will  probably  want 
to  comment  on  the  morning  news.  Dr.  Tel- 
ler •o,-\\\  speak  from  his  heart.  He  will  say 
what  he  l>eUe%-es  and  I  know.  Dr.  Teller,  that 
we  are  extraordinarily  fortunate  to  have  you 
here  on  this  particular  occasion  to  express 
your  comments  and  views  to  the  gathered 

group  and  to  the  radio  audience. 

So,  without  further  ado.  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, I  present   to  you  Dr    Edward  L.  Teller. 

Dr.  Telleb  Mr.  Rockefeller,  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  gracious  words.  Ladles  and 
gentlemen.  I  am  Indeed  proud  that  I  have 
served  on  this  panel  where  I  learned,  and  all 
of  us  learned,  a  very  great  deal  from  each 
other.     Throxighout  the  discussion  In   which 
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we  tried  to  look  into  the  next  10  years,  we 
realize  that  the  survival  of  our  country  and 
ihe  survival  of  the  free  world  is  at  stake; 
that  we  need  strong  and  imaginative  lead- 
ership if  we  want  to  stay  alive.  This  is  clear- 
er today  than  it  ever  has  been. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  topic  of 
discovery,  about  nuclear  energy  and  its  uses. 
You  have  heard  many  wonderful  things 
about  the  many  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  the  last  two  decades.  These  ac- 
complishments we  have  gained  under  an 
outstanding   leadership    in   Washington. 

But,  with  all  that,  I  have  to  tell  you  that 
the  great  head  start  we  had  in  1945  over 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  atomic  energy  mat- 
ters, is  no  more. 

Why? 

I  will  tell  you  something  about  my  own 
personal  exp>erlence.  Forty  years  ago  when 
I  was  considerably  younger  and  quite  a  bit 
smaller,  I  liked  to  read  science  fiction.  My 
favorite  author  was  Jules  Verne.  I  no  longer 
read  science  fiction.  This  is  not  because 
I  have  become  particularly  more  wise  or 
clever.  Science  fiction  has  changed.  When 
I  was  young,  science  fiction  said,  "How  won- 
derful." Today,  science  fiction  says,  "How 
horrible." 

Our  greatest  danger,  our  greatest  reason 
why  we  did  not  make  enough  progress  is 
fear.  We  are  afraid  of  the  power  which 
man  now  holds  in  his  hands. 

My  main  topic  today  Is  fear.  The  first 
time  I  ran  into  this  fear  was  a  little  more 
than  10  years  ago  when  the  necessity  arose 
that  we  work  on  the  hydrogen  bomb.  At 
that  time  the  fear  of  many  of  my  outstand- 
ing and  conscientious  colleagues  had  al- 
most— had  almost — persuaded  our  Govern- 
ment not  to  go  ahead  with  the  hydrogen 
bomb.  In  their  alarm  they  said  things  they 
never  should  have  said.  They  said,  for  in- 
stance, a  hydrogen  bomb  could  not  be  built. 
They  were  wrong  because  they  were  afraid. 

Fortunately  we  were  permitted  at  that 
time  to  go  ahead  and  for  the  time  being 
the  United  States  retained  Its  leadership. 
One  of  the  many  consequences,  I  would  say 
the  most  psychological  consequence  of  this 
progress,  was  that  we  became  very  much 
Interested  In  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
fusion  energy  •  *  •  a  difficult  project  which 
required  containment  of  a  very  hot  gas  in  a 
strange  contraption  which  I  like  to  call  a 
magnetic  bottle.  This  magnetic  bottle,  on 
the  construction  of  which  a  great  future  en- 
ergy thrust  depends,  unfortunately  turned 
out  to  be  leaky  again  and  again.  But,  I  am 
glad  to  tell  you  that  some  of  us  In  otir  own 
laboratory  and  probably  other  people,  too, 
are  beginning  to  find  somewhat  more  leak- 
proof  bottles  and  in  the  course  of  time,  this 
great  source  of  energy  will  be  available  to  all 
of  us.  Now,  those  of  you  who  like  nuclear 
reactors,  should  not  get  scared.  We  won't 
make  competition  until,  let  us  say,  the  year 
2000;  because  the  research  is  difficult  and 
will  take  a  little  time. 

There  Is  progress  all  around  us  and  some 
of  this  progress  we  have  not  completely  or 
properly  utilized.  A  lot  has  been  done  and 
quite  a  bit  has  been  said  here  about  the  use 
of  isotopes.  You  know  I  can't  help  men- 
tioning It,  yet  in  view  of  the  fallout  scare, 
this  fear  again  has  deterred  many  of  us 
from  the  full  industrial  and  biological  uti- 
lization  of   radioactive   energy. 

We  could  place  into  the  hands  of  educated 
farmers  radiation  sources  by  which  in  a  re- 
liable and  controlled  manner,  they  can  in- 
duce mutations  in  the  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals with  which  they  are  working.  In 
millions  of  experiments  they  can  then  do 
what  no  laboratory  could  perform — look  for 
the  chance  occurrence  of  something  really 
useful  in  the  biological  and  agricultural 
fields.  We  are  making  slow  progress  because 
we  are  afraid. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  going  to  now 
read    a    few    sentences    concerning    a    topic 


about  which  probably  not  all  of  you  have 
heard;  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  explo- 
sions (Project  Plowshare).  These  sentences 
say:  "Right  now,  we  are  utilizing  atomic 
energy  for  our  economic  needs,  in  our  own 
economic  interests;  we  are  razing  mountains, 
we  are  irrigating  deserts,  we  are  cutting 
through  the  Jungle  and  the  tundra,  we  are 
spreading  life,  happiness,  prosperity,  and  wel- 
fare In  places  wherein  the  human  footsteps 
have  not  been  seen  for  a  thousand  years  " 
I  am  not  quoting  an  American  statement 
from  the  year  1959;  I  wish  I  were.  I  am 
quoting  a  statement  of  Mr.  Vishlnsky  oi  the 
year  1949. 

In  tlie  year  1956,  there  had  been  announce- 
ments of  several  explosions  in  Chin*' — the 
biggest  one — 9,200  tons  of  TNT  in  Hankow 
(?) — the  announced  purpose— uncovering 
deep-lying  ore  bodies  for  cheap  surface  min- 
ing— cheap   strip    mining. 

In  the  years  1957  and  1958  there  had  been 
announcements  of  three  explosions  on  the 
river  Kolongo  near  the  Urals  for  diverting 
this  river — again  with  explosives  amounting 
to  thousands  of  tons  of  TNT.  The  Russians 
said  they  did  all  this  with  normal  high  ex- 
plosives. When  we  said  we  were  interested — 
will  you  please  show  us — we  got  an  answer 
which  even  I  with  my  limited  Russian  vo- 
cabulary could  understand.  The  answer  was 
"Nyet." 

We  therefore  know  that  these  explosions 
have  been  conventional  explosives  on  the 
"good  authority"  of  Russian  words  and  on 
no  authority  other  than  that. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  gone  ahead 
and  explored,  at  least  on  paper,  the  pos- 
sibilities of  using  nuclear  exploslvee  for 
peaceful  purposes.  We  have  found  that  we 
can  make  harbors  anywhere  in  the  world 
at  a  cost  we  used  to  pay  merely  to  equip  a 
harbor.  We  can  make  water  fill  a  canal. 
We  can  multiply,  not  add  to — but  multiply — 
the  available  raw  material  supply  Ui  the 
most  essential  Items  of  coal  and  iron 
throughout  the  world.  In  other  words,  we 
can  divert  rivers,  make  them  flow  Into  and 
regions  and  gpreatly  increase  agricultural 
capabilities. 

Yet,  our  administration  did  not  want  to 
interefere  with  the  discussions  in  Oeneva, 
and  told  us  not  to  go  ahead  with  these  plans. 
So,  we  are  still  waiting. 

There  are  many  otiier  possibilities  in 
"Plowshare" — some  of  them  real — which  I 
have  mentioned — some  of  them  dreams  If 
you  will  attend  our  discussions,  which  will 
start  at  2:15,  you  will  hear  more  about  these 
possibilities. 

But  if  the  Russians  should  indeed  develop 
these  methods;  and  if  they  should  an- 
nounce the  availability  of  these  methods  to 
backward  countries  which  need  the  miner- 
als ••  *  which  need  the  water  •  •  •  which 
need  the  means  of  transportation  which  they 
can  open  up.  they  will  have  accomplished  a 
propaganda  advantage  which  will  dwarf 
sputnik  and  an  economic  lever  equal  to  a 
hundred  Aswan  Dams. 

We  have  not  done  that  •  •  •  we  have  not 
gone  ahead  and  what  has  held  our  hand  was 
fear. 

We  are  talking  about  the  future,  Which 
could  be  bright.  But  the  future  will  not 
exist  for  us  unless  we  remain  strong  enough 
to  defend  ourselves  and  to  defend  the  free 
world.  Power  today  depends  on  the  basically 
strongest  weapon — nuclear  explosives.  You 
know  that  we  have  been  wishing  and 
dreaming  that  we  might  turn  back  the 
clock — that  we  might  some'now  stop  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  weapons.  You  know 
that  this  wish  and  this  dream  today  looks 
a  little  different  after  Khrushchev  has  an- 
nounced that  they  can  and  will  test  nu- 
clear explosives  of  20  megatons  or  50  mega- 
tons or  100  megatons. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  few  facts  relating 
to  nuclear  weapons  and  relating  to  the  nu- 
clear moratorium.     I  cnnnot  talk  about  the 


future  without  discussing  these  facta.  Be- 
cause the  future  depends — our  future  de- 
pends— on  our  wise  behavior. 

The  first  fact  relates  to  the  danger  of  an 
all-out  war.  You  have  heard  words  and 
these  words  said  something  like  this:  "Man 
holds  in  his  mortal  hands  the  power  to 
destroy  all  forms  of  human  life."  Let  me 
tell  you  a  fact  These  words  were  based  on 
a  misunderstanding — a  misunderstanding 
that  has  to  be  cleared  up  An  all-out  nuclear 
war — If  it  ever  comes — will  be  a  dreadful 
thing,  but  it  will  not  destroy  all  form  of 
human   life.      Most   certainly  not 

What  man  now  holds  In  his  hands  Is  far 
short  of  what  would  endanger  all  human 
life.  If  you  try  to  indulge  In  fantasies  about 
tJie  end  of  the  world,  the  possibilities  are 
many  The  greatest  danger  probably  would 
arise  from  somebody  really  going  to  work 
on  bacteriological  warfare  As  far  as  the 
known  facts  of  worldwide  radio  active  fall- 
out is  concerned — because  that  is  the  danger 
to  which  the  quoted  words  refer — we  do  know 
tests  have  produced  the  fallout  This  fall- 
out can  be  clearly  shown  at  present  not 
to  be  dangerous  But.  In  ca.se  of  an  all-out 
war.  fallout  would  be  dangerous  in  certain 
.Treas,  but  not  throiighout  the  whole  world 

In  order  to  endanger  everyone  on  the 
globe,  one  wo'ald  have  to  explode  millions  of 
megaton.^ — millions  of  bombs — each  one 
carrying  a  million  ton  equivalent.  Even 
then  there  would  be  methods  for  people  to 
escape  if  they  but  tried  seriously  to  escape 
Humanity  certainly  will  survive  an  all-out 
war. 

Some  organization  with  eiiormous  efforts. 
If  It  had  billions  of  dollars  at  Its  command 
might  Invent  something  that  would  endan- 
ger all  of  us  But,  In  order  to  do  so  It  would 
have  to  depend  not  on  winning  the  war.  but 
on  defending  themselves,  not  on  power,  not 
on  conquest — these  things  will  not  destroy 
humanity  It  can  be  done  only  Lf  somebody 
tries  to  do  Just  one  thing — destroy  all 
humaniiy.  People  never  will  try  to  do  It. 
I  think  even  if  they  try  they  will  not 
succeed. 

Although  an  all-out  war  will  not  destroy 
humanity — an  all-out  war  very  easily  could 
destroy  the  United  States  and  could  destroy 
the  free  world  and  could  destroy  the  very 
idea  of  human  dignity.  This  could  happen, 
because,  scared  by  exaggerated  dangers  we 
have  neglected  to  defend  ourselves.  We  have 
not  built  shelters,  we  have  not  done  the 
things  that  could  save  us  and  that  could,  by 
the  very  fact  of  our  defensive  strength. 
Insure  peace 

Fact  No  1:  Humanity  will  survive,  but  we 
shall  stirvlve  only  If  we  defend  ourselves. 

Fact  No  2  concerns  the  nuclear  test  mora- 
torium Alter  many  years  of  careful  discus- 
sion every  responsible  person  is  now  agreed 
that  the  Ru.ssians  could  have  tested  all  along 
during  the  last  3  years  without  being  able 
to  detect  any  trace  of  such  tests.  Further- 
more, everyone  Is  agreed  that  tests  up  to 
reasonably  great  sizes  could  continue  Into 
the  Indefinite  future  secretly,  even  if  the 
Russians  agreed  to  all  our  demands — to  all 
our  reasonable  proposals:  even  then  they 
could  continue  systematically  and  effectively 
to  cheat  on  the  test  ban.  This  situation  will 
continue  into  the  indefinite  future  barring 
a  very  great  and  unexpected  development 
in  our  ability  to  detect  the  tests. 

Fact  No.  3:  We  know  that  we  stopped 
nuclear  tests  almost  3  years  ago.  We  have 
nothing  but  the  statement  from  Russia  that 
ihey  have  not  tested  in  the  meantime.  To- 
day, we  are  told  by  the  Russians  themselves. 
that  they  want  to  test  100  megatons.  This 
.vninds  like  a  lot.  It's  not  much  bigger  than 
what  we  had  and  what  we  have  every  reason 
to  know  that  they  have.  I  think  the  state- 
ment was  put  out  for  the  simple  purpose  to 
frighten  us  and  we  have  given  every  indi- 
cation that  we  can  be  frightened.  What 
the  statement  means  is,  that  if  the  Russians 
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are  so  confident  In  saying  what  more  they 
can  achieve,  they  probably  by  now  have 
accumulated  an  enormous  amount  of  knowl- 
edge and  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  knowledge  could  have  been  accumulated 
by  their  steady  testing  for  the  past  3  years 
We  doubt  our  knowledge.  If  this  is  so.  and 
I  don't  know  whether  It  Is.  but  If  It  Ls  so. 
then  by  now  Instead  of  a  missile  gap.  there 
exists  an  atomic  gap  and  we  may  be  on  the 
way  of  becoming  a  second-class  power 

Now  you  may  have  heard  that  more  test- 
ing Is  useless,  because  we  already  have  so 
much.  The  same  people  who  have  been 
telling  us  that  the  hydrogen  bomb  Is  not 
feasible  are  now  trying  to  tell  us  that  fur- 
ther development  Is  not  Important  I  can 
assure  you  that  it  Is  By  further  develop- 
ment you  can  produce  a  disparity  such  that 
a  weaker  nation  when  attacked  lacks  even 
the  j-KDwer  to  strike  back  and  If  that  sltua- 
tinn  ever  should  occur,  at  that  time  our 
freedom  would  be  lost.  By  further  testing 
one  can  develop  tactical  weapons  of  the 
greatest  possible  use  in  localized  countries. 
which  can  be  kept  localized  by  the  old  and 
time-honored  method  of  restricting  the  area 
and  the  alms  of  the  countries  Not  by  the 
senseless  procedure  of  trying  to  restrict  the 
weapons.  Because  what  type  of  weapons 
are  being  used  Is  very  hard  U)  be  sure  abovit 
In  an  age  where  the  technological  develop- 
ment Is  rapid  and  where  Khrushchev  even. 
20  months  ago.  has  boasted  that  he  has  great 
surprises  In  store  for  us  If  there  Is  a  great 
surprise  It  will  be  very  hard  having  suffered 
a  defeat  In  a  local  area  t<j  find  out  what 
have  you  got. 

But  we  do  know  that  nuclear  weapons  are 
the  most  powerful  agent.  And.  we  know 
that  if  we  want  to  defend  our  own  country. 
If  we  want  to  defend  our  allies,  if  we  want 
to  be  able  to  respond  to  each  aggression  with 
the  proper  counterme.isures  on  the  same 
scale  and  nevertheless  suflBclent  to  stop  ag- 
gression If  we  want  Ui  do  all  that.  It  Is 
necessary  that  we  be  prepared 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  on  the  .31st  of 
October  1958.  we  stopp>ed  the  development  of 
our  mo.st  essential  strength  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Russians  may  have  made  giant 
strides.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  hour 
is  late.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  late  it  Is — I 
don't  know.  I  hope  and  1  believe,  that  it 
Is  not  yet  too  late  If  we  act  now  and  if  wc 
act  with  determination  and  If  we  do  no  more 

than  acquire  more  knowledge. 

If  the  Russians  want  to  test  a  100  megaton 
in  the  atmosphere,  this  will  add  to  the  fall- 
out throughout  the  world.  This  additional 
fallout,  like  the  past  fallout,  will  not  be 
dangerous.  But  we  do  not  need  to  make 
such  big  tests,  because  real  progress  does 
not  consist  in  a  big  bang.  Real  progress 
consists  in  added  knowledge  and  we  have 
been  negligent  In  developing  this  added 
knowledge  of  our  nuclear  explosives  for  de- 
fense and  for  peaceful  purposes  to  increase 
the  v.-ealth  of  the  world. 

If  we  are  willing  to  do  the  obvlotis.  to 
resume  testing  on  a  reasonable  scale,  with- 
out much  fanfare,  but  doing  the  essential 
things  with  care  and  with  diligence  I  feel 
sure  that  freedom  will  survive. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


ROSH   HASHANA,   5722 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Pre.sicient,  I  wish  to  take  this  occasion 
to  associate  myself  with  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  are  of  the  Jewish  faith,  and 
with  my  constituents  in  the  Stat«  of 
West  Virginia  who  are  of  that  faith,  in 
celebrating  the  happy  and  holy  festival 
of  Rosh  Htishana  in  the  Jewish  cal- 
endar year  of  5722. 


The  holy  holiday  of  Rosh  Hashana 
stems  from  the  word  of  the  Lord,  as 
given  to  Moses: 

In  the  seventh  month,  in  the  first  day  of 
the  month,  shall  ye  have  a  sabbath,  a  me- 
morial of  blowing  trumpets,  an  holy  convo- 
cation. 

In  all  of  these  many  centuries,  people 
of  the  Jewish  faith  throughout  the 
world  have  obeyed  the  Lord's  word,  de- 
spite the  most  servile  and  horrible  forms 
of  tyranny.  For  the  Jews,  the  word  of 
the  Lord  has  been  ever  more  powerful 
than  the  worst  inflictions  of  the  tyrant. 

It  IS  no  coincidence  that  the  chief 
enemies  of  humanity  today  are  at  the 
same  time  conspicuously  the  chief  en- 
emies of  the  Jewi.sh  people.  Dictator- 
ships, whether  to  the  left  or  to  the  right, 
find  their  designs  thwarted,  and  their 
opinions  countered,  by  the  individualism 
and  the  intellect  that  are  the  traditional 
characteristic  of  the  Jewish  race 

I  stand  with  my  Jewish  friends  in  op- 
r>osition  asuinst  all  enemies  of  human 
freedom— enemies  of  individual  dignity. 
enemies  of  the  rule  of  divine  law.  I 
stand  with  my  Jewish  friends  for  the  for- 
ward-looking, freedom-loving  spirit,  ex- 
emplified both  by  this  great  land  of  lib- 
erty, America,  and  by  that  new  land  of 
liberty,  Israel. 

On  Rosh  Hashana  morning,  my 
thoughts  will  be  with  you.  hoping  that 
God  may  hasten  the  time  when  wicked- 
ness and  tyranny  shall  pa.ss  away  like 
smoke  into  a  clear,  bright  sky.  I  shall  be 
thinking  with  you  that  the  tyrant  is 
mortal,  and  that  God  is  eternal,  and  that 
goodness  on  earth  shall  yet  prevail 

Mr  HICKEY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  "VICE  PRESIDENT  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HICKEY  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that   the   order    for 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimotis  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be 
permitted  to  meet  in  executive  session  at 
2  o'clock  this  afternoon,  to  receive  tes- 
timony from  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  committee  might  have  some  other 
business  to  attend  to?  Would  not  the 
Senator  wish  to  enlarge  the  purpose  for 
the  meeting  of  the  committee?  I  beheve 
we  have  some  other  business  to  attend 
to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President.  I 
shall  restate  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  be  permitted  to  meet  in  executive 
session  at  2  o'clock  this  afternoon  to  re- 


ceive testimony  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  also  to  consider 
other  matters  which  the  committee  may 
wish  to  undertake. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


U.S.    DISARMAMENT    AGENCY    FOR 
WORLD    PEACE    AND   SECURITY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  2180)  to  establish  a  U.S. 
Disarmament  Agency  for  World  Peace 
and  Security. 

Mr.  HICKEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill,  as  amend- 
ed, be  considered  as  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  10.  to 
insert  "Disarmament  policy,  being  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  foreign  policy,  must  be 
consistent  with  national  security  policy  as 
a  whole  ".  on  page  3.  at  the  beginning  of 
line  4,  to  strike  out  "di"  and  Insert  "(ai". 
in  line  5.  after  the  word  "policy",  to  strike 
out  "formulation,"  and  insert  "formulation"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  7,  to  strike  out  "  ( 2  i  " 
and  insert  "(b)  ".  and  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  "and  ".  to  strike  out  "direction" 
and    insert      management  ";    in   line  9,   after 

the  word  "disarmament",  to  strike  out 
"field"  and  insert  "field;";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  10,  to  strike  out  "(3)"  and  insert 
"(c)";  in  line  11.  after  the  word  "concern- 
ing", to  strike  out  "disarmament."  and  in- 
sert "disarmament:  and";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  13,  to  strike  out  "(4i"  and  Insert  "(d)"; 
in  line  22.  after  the  word  "international", 
to  strike  out  "agreement  or  measure."  and 
Insert  "agreement."';  in  line  23.  after  the 
word  "steps",  to  strike  out  "in  connection 
with  disarmament''  and  insert  "taken  under 
stich  an  agreement  to  establish  an  effective 
system  of  international  control  or";  on  page 
4.  line  12.  after  the  word  "Agency",  to  in- 
sert "for  World  Peace  and  Security";  after 
line  12.  to  strike  out 

"id I  The  term  'person'  means  (li  any 
individual,  corporation,  partnership,  firm,  as- 
sociation, trust,  estate,  public  or  private  in- 
stitution, provip.  Government  agency  other 
than  the  Agency,  any  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  any  political  entity 
within  a  State,  any  foreign  government  or 
nation,  any  international  organization,  or 
other  entity,  and  (2)  any  legal  successor, 
representative,  agent,  or  agency  of  the  fore- 
going." 

On  page  5,  line  4.  after  the  word  "estab- 
lished' ,  to  insert  "within  the  Department  of 
State  an  agency  to  be  known  as  ";  In  line  5, 
after  the  amendment  Just  above  stated,  to 
strike  out  "the  United'  and  Insert  "the 
■  United ',  in  line  7,  to  strike  out  "Security." 
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and    Insert    "Security".";    after    line    7.    to 
strike  out: 

"Sxc.  22.  The  Agency  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director.  He  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  oon- 
sent  of  the  Senate.  He  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  of  $22,500  per  annum. 
The  Director  shall  serve  as  the  principal 
adviser  to  the  President  on  disarmament 
matters.  Under  tlie  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Director 
shall  have  primary  responsibility  within  the 
Government  for  disarmament  matters." 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

"Sec.  22.  The  Agency  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  an  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Disarmament,  who  shall  serve  as  the  prin- 
cipal adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  President  on  disarmataent  matters.  In 
carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  Act  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Disarmament 
shall,  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  have  primary  respon- 
sibility within  the  Government  for  disarma- 
ment matters.  He  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  $22,500  per  annum. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  he  shall  be 
referred  to  as  the  T)lrector'." 

On  page  7,  line  2,  after  the  word  "Di- 
rector", to  Insert  "under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State";  in 
line  10,  after  the  word  "President",  to  insert 
"by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate";  after  line  19,  to  strike  out; 

"Sec.  31.  The  Director  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  exercise  his  jxDwers  In  such  man- 
ner as  to  insTore  the  conduct  of  research, 
development,  and  other  studies  relating  to 
disarmament,  by  private  or  public  institu- 
tions or  persons,  and  to  assist  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  fluid  of  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  in  this  field.  To  this  end,  the  Di- 
rector, under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  coordinate  the 
research,  development,  and  other  studies  con- 
ducted in  this  field  by  or  for  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  in  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures established  under  section  37  of  this 
Act.  To  the  same  end,  the  Director  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  arrangements 
(Including  contracts,  agreements,  and 
grants)  for  the  conduct  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  other  studies  relating  to  dis- 
armament, including:". 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

"Sbc.  31.  The  Agency  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  exercise  its  powers  in  such  manner 
as  to  insure  the  acquisition  of  a  fund  of 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  concern- 
ing disarmament.  To  this  end,  the  Agency  is 
authorized  and  directed  (1)  to  conduct  re- 
search, development,  and  other  studies  in 
the  field  of  disarmament;  (2)  to  make  ar- 
rangements (including  contracts,  agree- 
ments, and  grants)  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
search, development,  and  other  studies  in 
the  field  of  disarmament  by  private  or  pub- 
lic Institutions  or  persons;  and  (3)  to  coor- 
dinate the  research,  development,  and  other 
studies  conducted  In  the  field  of  disarmament 
by  or  for  other  Government  agencies  In  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  established  under 
section  34  of  this  Act.  In  carrying  out  its 
responsibilities  under  this  Act,  the  Agency 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  make 
full  use  of  available  facilities.  Government 
and  private.  The  authority  of  the  Agency 
with  respect  to  research,  development,  and 
other  studies  shall  include  participation  in 
the  following  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  dis- 
armament:". 

At  the  top  of  page  11,  to  strike  out: 
"reseabch  rAcn.rriEs 

"Sec.  32.  The  Director  is  authorized  (1) 
to  conduct  and  support  research,  develop- 
ment, and  other  studies  of  the  types  speci- 
fied in  the  preceding  section  through  use  of 
the  Agency's  own  facilities,  and  (2)   to  vise. 


with  their  consent,  the  facilities  of  other 
Government  agencies  or  those  of  outside  or- 
ganizations. In  carrying  out  his  rwponsl- 
blilties  under  this  Act  the  Director  atiall,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  make  full  use  of  avail- 
able facilities.  Government  and  private,  and 
may  construct  such  new  laboratoriee  as  he 
deems  necessary." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

"PATENTS  T 

"Sbc.  32.  No  appropriated  fuuds  may  be 
expended  pursuant  to  authorization,  given 
by  this  Act  for  any  technological  research  or 
development  activity  unless  such  expendi- 
ture Is  conditioned  upon  provtsiona  effective 
to  Insure  that  all  information,  uses,  prod- 
ucts, processes,  patents,  and  other  de.elop- 
ments  resulting  from  that  activity  wUl 
(with  such  exceptions  and  linuc&Ui'iis  as 
the  Director  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
In  the  interest  of  the  national  defense;  be 
made  freely  and  fully  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  Nothing  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  deprive  the  own- 
er of  any  background  patent  relating  t<j  any 
such  activity  of  any  right  which  he  may 
have  under  that  patent." 

At  the  top  of  page  12,  to  strike  out| 

"POOCT   FORMULATION  | 

"Sec  33.  The  Director  Is  authorised  and 
directed  to  prepare  for  the  Presidet.t,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  heads  or  such 
other  Government  agencies  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  determine,  recommendations  con- 
cerning United   States   disarmament  policy. 

"negotiation    or    INTULNATION.VL    AGRStMXNTS 

"Sec.  34.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Director  may  (Si  con- 
sult and  communicate  with  or  direct  the 
consultation  and  conununlcatlon  with  rep- 
resentatives of  other  nations  or  of  interna- 
tional organizations  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  negotiations  concerning  dli>arma- 
ment  or  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  any 
other  authority  given  to  the  Director  by  this 
Act;  and  (b)  communicate  in  the  name  of 
the  Secretary  with  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  In  this  country 
and  abroad.  ,j 

"public  information  I| 
"Sec  35.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Du-ector  shall  perform 
functions  pursuant  to  section  2(c)  of  Rc- 
organlziitlon  Plan  8  of  1958  with  respect 
to  the  dissemination  abroad  of  informa- 
tion concerning  United  States  dlsnrmament 
activities. 

"inspection  and  control 

"Sec.  36.  The  Director  Is  authorlaed  ( 1 1 
to  formulate  plans  and  make  preparations 
for  the  establishment,  operation,  and  fund- 
ing of  inspection  and  control  systemB  which 
may  become  part  of  the  United  States  dis- 
armament activities  and,  (2)  as  appropriate, 
to  put  into  effect,  direct,  or  otherwise  a-s- 
Bume  United  States  responsibility  for  such 
systems  " 

And.  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

"PCLJCY,    negotiations    AND    RELATED 
FUNCTIONS 

"Sec  33.  Under  the  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State — 

"(a)  the  Director  shall  prepare  for  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
heads  cf  such  other  Government  agencies 
as  the  President  may  determine,  recommen- 
dations concerning  United  States  disarma- 
ment policy. 

"(b)  the  Director,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting negotiations  concerning  dlearma- 
ment  or  for  the  purpose  of  exercl.'Jlng  any 
other  authority  given  him  by  this  Act.  may 
(1)  consult  and  communicate  with  or  direct 
the  consultation  and  communication  with 
representatives  of  other  nations  or  of  inter- 
national organizations  and  (2)  communirate 
in   the   name  of  the   Secretary   with   diplo- 


matic representatives  of  the  United  States 
in  this  country  and  abroad. 

"(C)  the  Director  shall  perform  functions 
pursuant  to  section  2(c)  of  Reorganization 
Plan  8  of  1953  witli  respect  to  providing  to 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  offi- 
cial Uiiiled  States  positions  and  policy  on 
disiurnament  matters  for  di:>scmliiatiou 
abroad. 

"(d)  the  Director  is  authorized  (1)  to  for- 
mulate plans  and  make  preparations  for  the 
establishment,  operation,  and  fundinc;  of  In- 
spectitin  and  control  systems  which  may 
become  part  of  the  United  States  disarma- 
ment activities,  and  |2)  as  authorized  by 
law,  to  put  into  effect,  direct,  or  (jtherwlse 
assume  United  States  responsibility  for  such 
syhleaxs." 

On  page  14.  line  15,  to  strike  out  "Co- 
operation And";  in  line  16,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "37"  to  "34".  and  In 
the  .same  line,  after  the  word  "The",  to  strike 
out  'Director.  In  consultation  with  other 
appropriate  Government  agencies  and  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  President,  shall  de- 
velop suitable  procedures  to  assume  coop- 
eration, coordination,  and  a  continuing 
exchange  of  information  among  affected 
Government  agencies  on"  and  insert  "Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  establish  procedures 
to  (1)  assure  cooperation,  consultation,  and 
a  continuing  exchange  of  Information  be- 
tween the  Agency  and  the  Department  of 
Defense,  tlie  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion and  other  affected  Government  agencies. 
In",  on  page  15  Line  3,  after  the  word  "and", 
where  it  appears  the  second  time,  to  strike 
out  programs.  The  Director  and  such  Gov- 
ernment agencies  shall  keep  each  other  fully 
Informed,  currently  and  prospectively,  of 
policy  decisions,  activities,  statements,  stud- 
ies, research,  and  other  matters  which  are 
within  the  scope  of  their  respective  respon- 
sibilities and  which  affect  disarmament 
matters  '  and  insert  "programs,  and  (2)  re- 
solve differences  of  opinion  between  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  such  other  agencies 
which  cannot  be  resolved  through  constiUa- 
tlon";  In  line  14,  after  the  word  "of",  to 
strike  out  "his"  and  insert  "Its";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  15,  to  strike  out  "Director" 
and  insert  "Agency";  In  line  16,  after  "(a)", 
to  strike  out  "with  the  consent  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  or  other  officer  or  agency 
concerned.";  In  line  18,  after  the  word  "or*. 
to  strike  out  "the  Department  of  State,  or", 
at  the  beginning  of  line  20,  to  Insert  "with 
the  consent  of  the  agency  concerned,";  In 
line  22,  after  the  word  "desirable",  to  strike 
out  "It  Is  the  Intent  of  this  section  that  the 
D.rector  rely  upon  the  Department  of  State 
for  general  administrative  services  In  the 
United  States  and  abroad  to  the  extent 
agreed  upon  between  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Director.";  on  page  17,  line  16.  after 
"(5  U.S  C  73b-2)  :".  to  Insert  "Provided.  That 
no  such  Individual  shall  be  employed  for 
more  than  one  hundred  days  In  any  fiscal 
year  unless  the  President  certifies  that  em- 
plojrment  of  such  Individual  in  excess  of 
s\ich  number  of  days  Is  necessary  In  the 
national  Interest:  And  provided  further. 
Th.it";  on  page  18,  after  line  2,  to  strike 
out: 

"(f)  employ,  with  the  prior  approval  of 
the  President,  not  to  exceed  three  retired 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  are  experts  in  military  strategy  or  weap- 
ons systems  and  whose  service  shall  not  be 
considered  as  employment  or  holding  of 
office  or  position  brlrtglng  such  Individuals 
within  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  July  31.  1894  (5  U3.C.  62);  secUon 
13  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as 
amended  (5  U.S  C.  2263);  section  212  of 
Public  Law  72-212,  as  amended  (6  UBC. 
5'Ja);  or  any  other  law  limiting  the  reem- 
ployment of  such  oflBcers  or  governing  their 
simultaneous  receipt  of  compensation  and 
retired  p.Ty  or  annuities;". 
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At  the  beginning  of  line  16.  to  strike  out 
"(gi"  and  Insert  "(f)";  in  line  17.  after  the 
word  the",  to  strike  out  "Director  and 
insert    'Agency;   after  line  21.  to  strike  out: 

■■(h)  make  such  investigations  and  obtain 
such  information  as  the  Director  may  deem 
necessary  or  prnper  to  assist  him  In  exer- 
clRl:ig   any    authority    provided    in    this   Act: 

■■(1)  acquire,  f'urchase.  lease  and  hold  real 
and  personal  property,  including  patents,  as 

agent  of  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  355  of 
the  Re\ised  Stauues,  as  amended  i  40  U  S.C 
255 1 .  and  sell,  .ease,  grant,  and  dispose  of 
such  real  and  fcrsonal  property  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
Istratue   Services    Act    tif    1949,    a.s   amended, 

■■(J  I  accept  in  the  name  of  the  Agency  and 
to  hold  and  admmi.sier  Miy  conditional  or 
unconditional  gifts,  devises,  bequests,  grants, 
or  other  donations  o.--  contributions  of 
money  securitl«s  or  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty, lor  use  in  the  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  The  Director  shall  not 
accept  any  conc.itional  gift,  devise,  bequest, 
grant,  or  other  donation  or  contribution 
which  is  conditioned  tipKjn  any  expenditure 
not  to  be  met  therefrom  or  from  the  income 
thereof  nnless  such  expendlttire  has  been 
approved  by  Act  of  Congress. 

■  ik)  delegate  as  appropriate,  to  the  Dep- 
uty Dierctor  or  other  officers  of  the  Agency, 
with  power  to  redelegate  as  needed,  any 
authority  conferred  upon  the  Director  by  the 
provisions  of  this  Act:   and 

■(1)  make,  prcmulgate,  issue,  rescind,  and 
amend  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable  to  the  exercise  of  any 
authority  confei-red  upon  the  Director  by 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  " 

On  page  20.  alter  line  2.  to  strike  out: 

■  rOREICN    SERVICE    RESERVE   AND    STAFF   OFFICERS 

Sec  42  The  Secretary  of  State  may 
authorize  the  Director  to  exercise,  with  re- 
spect to  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  and 
Foreign  Service  .Staff  officers  and  employees 
appointed  or  employed  for  the  Agency,  the 
following  authority  di  The  authority  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  ( li  i 
the  atithcTity  available  to  the  Secretary 
tinder  any  other  orovision  of  law  pertaining 
specifically,  or  generally  applicable,  to  such 
officers  fir  employf-es,  and  i  ili  i  the  authority 
of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Service  pursuant  to 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
The  appointment  or  employment  of  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  oilicers  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section may  be  n«ade  without  repard  to  the 
term  or  terms  o:  appointment  or  employ- 
ment prescribed  by  section  522  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of   1946,  as  amended    ' 

In  line  20.  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "43"  to  ■•42':  in  line  24.  after  the 
word  "dlsarmanif nt",  to  insert  "and  secu- 
rity"; on  page  21  line  2.  to  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  "44"  to  "43';  on  page 
22,  after  line  3,  to  strike  out: 

"Sec  45.  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish 
such  security  req  iiremente.  restrictions,  and 
safeguards  as  he  deems  necessary  in  the 
Interest  of  national  sectirlty  The  Director 
may  arrange  with  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  the 
conduct  of  stich  sectirlty  or  other  personnel 
investigations  of  the  Agency's  officers,  em- 
ployees, consulta:it«.  persons  detailed  from 
other  Government  agencies,  and  its  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  and  their  officers 
and  employees,  artual  or  prospective,  as  he 
deems  appropriate;  and  If  any  stich  Investi- 
gation develops  any  data  reflecting  that  the 
individual  who  Is  the  subject  thereof  is 
of  qtiestionable  loyalty,  the  matter  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, the  results  of  which  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Director." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
Sec.    44     (a)    The    Agency    shall    establish 
such     security     and     loyalty     requirements. 


restrictions,  and  safeguards  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary In  the  interest  of  the  national  security 
and  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
The  Agency  shall  arrange  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  for  the  conduct  of 
full -field  background  security  and  loyalty 
investigation  of  all  the  Agency  s  officers, 
employee*,  consultants,  persons  detailed 
from  other  Government  agencies,  members 
of  its  General  Advisory  Committee,  advisory 

boards,  contractors  and  f ubcontractors.  and 
their  officers  and  employees,  actual  or  pro- 
spective In  the  event  the  Investigation  dis- 
closes information  indicating  that  the  per- 
son investigated  may  be  or  may  become  a 
security  risk,  or  may  be  of  doubtful  loyalty, 
the  report  of  the  investlcatlon  shall  be 
turned  over  to  the  Office  of  Security  of  the 
Department  of  State  for  final  det*rrnlnation 
No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  on 
duly  as  such  an  ofTicer  employee,  consultant, 
or  member  of  advisory  committee  or  board, 
or  pursuiint  to  any  such  detail,  and  no  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  or  officer  or  em- 
ployee thereof  shall  be  permitted  to  perform 
any  services  under  the  contract  or  to  have 
recess  to  any  classified  Information  relat- 
ing thereto,  until  he  shall  have  been  in- 
vestigated in  accordance  with  this  subsection 
and  the  report  of  such  investigation  made  to 
the  Agency,  and  It  shall  have  been  deter- 
mined that  such  person  is  not  a  sectirlty 
risk  or  of  doubtful  loyalty  Standards  ap- 
plicable with  respect  to  the  security  clear- 
ance of  persons  within  any  category  referred 
to  in  this  sut>section  shall  not  be  less 
stringent,  and  the  investigation  of  such  per- 
sons for  such  purposes  shall  not  be  less 
intensive  or  complete,  than  in  the  case  of 
such  clearance  of  persons  in  a  correspond- 
ing category  under  the  security  procedures 
of  the  Goverr.ment  agency  or  agencies  hav- 
liig  the  highest  security  restrictions  with 
respect  to  persons  in  such  category   " 

on  page  24  line  15.  after  the  word  the. 
where  it  appears  the  second  time,  to  strike 
out  Director  '  and  insert  "Atomic  Energy 
Commission";  at  the  beginning  of  line  18,  to 
strike  out  "Agency"  and  insert  ■Commis- 
sion'; In  line  20,  after  the  word  "the",  to 
strike  out  "Director"'  and  insert  "Atomic 
Energy  Commission";  on  page  25.  line  10, 
alter  the  word  "and",  to  strike  out  "(bi  " 
and  insert    "B  ";  after  line  12,  to  strike  out; 

"(c)  Any  and  all  cf  the  functions  of  the 
Director  described  in  this  section  may  be  the 
subject  of  an  agreement  between  the  Di- 
rector and  the  Secretary  of  State  under  sec- 
tion 41(a)  of  this  Act  ■■ 

After  line  16,  to  strike  out; 

"COMPTROLLER    GENERAL    AUDIT 

"Sec.  46  No  moneys  appropriated  for  tlie 
purpo.-^  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  pay- 
ment under  any  contract  with  the  Director, 
negotiated  without  advertising,  except  con- 
tracts with  any  foreign  government,  inter- 
national organization  or  any  agency  thereof, 
unless  such  contract  Includes  a  clause  to 
the  effect  that  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  or  any  of  his  duly  author- 
ized representatives  shall,  until  the  expira- 
tion of  three  years  after  final  payment,  have 
access  to  and  the  right  to  examine  any  di- 
rectly pertinent  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  of  the  contractor  or  any  of  his 
subcontractors  engaged  in  the  performance 
of.  and  involving  transactions  related  to 
such  contracts  or  subcontracts:  Provided, 
houcvcr.  That  no  moneys  so  appropriated 
shall  be  available  for  payment  under  such 
contract  which  Includes  any  provisions  pre- 
cluding an  audit  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  of  any  transactions  under  such  con- 
tract: Aiid  provided  further.  That  nothing  In 
this  section  shall  preclude  the  earlier  dis- 
posal of  contractor  and  subcontractor  records 
in  accordance  with  r^ords  disposal  sched- 
ules agreed  upon  between  the  Director  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  ' 


On   page  26.   after  line   13,  to  strike  out 

PRESIDENTIAL  AUTHORITY   TO  TRANSFER  CERTAIN 
FUNCTIONS 

■  Sbc  47  The  President  may  transfer  to  the 
Director  any  functions  (including  powers, 
duties,  activitiee,  facilities,  and  parts  of 
functioiiE  I ". 

After  line  18.  to  insert 

"TRANSFER    OF    FfNCTIONS    TO    AGENCY 

"Sec  45  (ai  Tlie  United  States  Disarma- 
ment Administration  together  with  its  rec- 
ords, property,  personnel,  and  funds.  Is 
hereby  transferred  to  the  Agency  The  ap- 
propriations and  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations  transferred  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture for  any  and  all  objects  of  expenditure 
authorized  by  this  Act,  without  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  apportionment  under 
section  665  of  title  31  " 

On  page  27,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3, 
to  insert  ibi  The  President  by  Executive 
order  may  transfer  to  the  Director  any  ac- 
tivities or  facilities":  in  line  6.  after  the 
word  ■may",  to  strike  out  "provide  for  ap- 
propriate transfer  of  funds,  records,  prop- 
erty, and  for  n.f-cessary  civilian  and  military 
personnel  to  be  made  available  from  the 
agency  from  wliich  the  transfer  is  made" 
and  insert  '■under  this  section  or  other  ap- 
plicable authority,  provide  for  appropriate 
transfers  of  records,  property,  civilian  per- 
sonnel, and  funds  No  transfer  shall  be 
made  under  this  subsection  until  d )  a  full 
and  complete  report  concerning  the  nature 
and  effect  of  such  proposed  transfer  xias  been 
transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  1 2)  the  first  period  of  sixty  cal- 
eridar  days  of  regvilar  session  of  the  Con- 
gress following  the  date  of  receipt  of  such 
report  by  the  Congress  has  expired  without 
adoption  by  either  House  of  the  Congress  of 
a  resoltitlon  stating  that  such  House  does 
not  favor  such  transfer";  in  line  22,  to 
cli.Tnge  the  section  number  from  "48  '  to 
"46",  and  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"made",  to  strike  out  "to  the  Director":  in 
line  23,  after  the  word  "to",  to  strike  out 
"him"  and  insert  "the  Agency";  in  line  25, 
after  the  word  "to",  where  it  appears  the 
first  time,  to  strike  out  "him"  and  insert 
"the  Agency' ;  on  page  28.  line  1,  after  the 
word  "granted",  to  strike  out  "him"  and 
Insert  "it";  in  line  2,  after  the  word  "this", 
to  strike  out  "Act: 

"(1)  rent  of  buildings  and  space  in  build- 
ings in  the  District  of  Columbia:  Provided, 
That  to  the  extent  feasible,  the  Director 
shall  rely  upon  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  this  purpose 

"i2i  administrative  expenses  incident  to 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  In- 
cluding, withotit  limitation,  expenses  of 
printing  and  binding  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  11  of  the  Act  of  March 
1,  1919  (44  use.  Ill): 

"(3)  purchase  or  hire  of  one  passenger 
motor  vehicle  for  the  official  tise  of  the  Di- 
rector without  regard  to  the  limitations 
contained  In  section  78(c)  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  or  any  other  law  relating 
to  the  purchase  or  use  of  Government - 
owned  motor  vehicles; 

"(4)  entertainment  and  official  courtesies 
(not  to  exceed  $25,000  in  any  fiscal  year  ex- 
cept as  may  otherwise  be  provided  in  an 
appropriation ! : 

"(5 1  expenditures  (not  to  exceed  »50.000 
in  any  fiscal  year  except  as  may  be  provided 
in  an  appropriation)  of  a  confidential  char- 
acter other  than  entertainment:  Provided, 
That  a  certificate  of  the  amount  of  each 
such  expenditure,  the  nature  of  which  It  is 
considered  inadvisable  to  specify,  shall  be 
made  by  the  Director  and  every  such  certifi- 
cate shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for 
the  amount  therein  specified; 

"(6)  expenses  authorized  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1&46,  as  amended,  not  other- 
wise provided  for; 
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"(7)  expenses  in  connection  with  travel 
of  personnel  outside  tiie  United  States,  in- 
cluding transportation,  expenses  of  depend- 
ents, and  transportation  of  personal  effects, 
household  goods,  and  automobiles  of  such 
personnel,  and  including  all  such  expenses 
when  any  part  of  such  travel  or  transporta- 
tion begins  in  one  fiscal  year  pursuant  to 
travel  orders  issued  in  that  fiscal  year,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  such  travel  or 
transportation  may  not  be  completed  dur- 
ing the  same  fiscal  year; 

■■(8)  expenditures  necessary  to  make 
grants  for,  and  to  pay  expenses  incident  to, 
training  and  study; 

"(9)  expenditures  in  connection  with  par- 
ticipation in  international  conferences  for 
the  purposes  described  in  section  3  of  this 
Act.  including,  but  not  limited  to.  rental 
of  quarters  by  contract  or  otherv.ise."  and. 
in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert  "Act  including, 
■without  limitation,  expenses  of  printing  and 
binding  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  11  of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1919  (44 
U.S.C.  Ill);  purchase  or  hire  of  one  pas- 
senger motor  vehicle  for  the  official  use  of 
the  Director  without  regard  to  the  limita- 
tions contained  in  section  78ic)  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code;  entertainment 
and  official  courtesies  to  the  extent  author- 
ized by  appropriation;  expenditures  for 
training  Eind  study;  expenditures  in  connec- 
tion with  participation  in  international  con- 
ferences for  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 
expenses  in  connection  with  travel  of  per- 
sonnel outside  the  United  States,  including 
transp>ortatlon  expenses  of  dependents, 
household  goods,  and  personal  effects.";  on 
page  30,  line  11,  to  change  the  section  num- 
ber from  "49"  to  "47";  in  line  12.  after  the 
word  "appropriated",  to  strilte  out  "to  the 
Agency  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  for  research  development  and  stud- 
ies shall  remain  available  until  expended" 
and  insert  "not  to  exceed  $10,000,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended,  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act";  on  page  31,  line 
2,  to  change  the  section  number  from  "50" 
to  "48",  and  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"The",  where  It  appears  the  first  time,  to 
strike  out  "Director"  and  insert  "Agency"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  3,  to  strike  out 
"President"  and  insert  "Secretary  of  State"; 
in  line  5.  after  the  word  "The",  where  it 
appears  the  second  time,  to  strike  out  "Di- 
rector" and  insert  "Agency";  In  line  6,  after 
the  word  "in",  to  strike  out  "hla"  and  insert 
"this",  and  In  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"as",  to  strike  out  "he"  and  insert  "the  Sec- 
retary of  State";  at  the  beginning  of  line  8. 
to  strike  out  "such",  and  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "legislation",  to  strike  out 
"as  he  deems"  and  Insert  "deemed". 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSEUL..  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  make  a  few  observations  with 
respect  to  the  pending  bill.  I  had  been 
of  the  opinion  that  the  ingenuity  of 
mankind  had  been  almost  exhausted  in 
proposing  new  agencies  of  Government, 
and  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  acquiesced  in  the  creation  of 
most  of  them.  This  proposed  that  we 
reestablish  a  UJS.  Disarmament  Agency 
at  this  particular  hour  in  our  history 
shows  how  greatly  I  had  underestimated 
the  resourcefulness  of  my  colleagues.  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  many  reasons  why 
this  Nation  should  be  at  all  times  pre- 
pared to  go  more  than  halfway  in  bring- 
ing about  a  program  of  controls  that 
would  remove  the  clouds  that  threaten 
mankind  from  extinction   through  the 

use  of  nuclear  weapons.    We  have  at 
the  present  time,  and  have  had  for  some 


years,  a  disarmament  branch  in  the  De- 
partment of  State.  I  doubt  very  much 
that  our  efforts  will  be  more  successful 
or  that  we  will  be  able  to  make  a  greater 
contribution  to  world  peace  through  the 
creation  of  a  new  agency  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  particularly  one  generating 
any  suspicion  we  are  planning  unilatei-al 
disarmament. 

While  I  have  net  had  an  opport.'.nity 
to  study  the  bill,  since  it  was  agrQed  to 
by  the  committee  only  yesterday,  the 
committee  bill  does  seem  to  be  a  raeat 
improvement  over  the  original  proi)o.^al. 
in  that  it  would  place  the  proposed 
agency  in  the  Department  of  State,  where 
the  present  disnrmamf.nt  body  is  lo- 
cated, and  under  tlic  direction  of  an  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State.  To  the  extent  it 
docs  not  create  another  new  and  inde- 
pendent agency  the  measure  is  an  im- 
provement over  the  oritfinal  proposal. 

I  do  not  deem  this  to  be  r.n  ept)ropriate 
time  in  world  history  for  U3  to  crqate  a 
Statutory  body,  and  for  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  take  the  proposed 
action,  at  the  same  time  we  are  callinp 
on  the  American  people  to  incieaa^  de- 
fense spending  to  the  tunc  of  $6  billion 
over  and  above  the  $40  billion  that  was 
contained  in  the  orirrinal  budi^ot  and 
are  callincr  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  more  young  Americans  tO  the 
military  service. 

We  are  urging  those  as.sociated  with 
us  all  over  the  world  to  increase  their 
military  strength  in  order  that  we  may 
turn  back  the  menace  of  CommuniBt  ag- 
gression. I  submit  that  it  would  be  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  explain  to  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world — those  ar>.soCiatcd 
with  us  and  those  who  call  theraselves 
neutralists — that  we  are  serious  In  our 
determination  to  defend  liberty  and  the 
institutions  of  our  Govei-nment  and  the 
lights  of  freemen  everywhere  with  a  vast 
arms  program,  while  at  the  same  tinie  we 
are  creating  a  disarmament  agency.  We 
may  be  able  to  explain  it  to  most  of  our 
own  people,  but  I  do  not  think  even  all 
the  Am.erican  people  will  undei-stand.  It 
locks  very  much  as  if  we  are  goirig  in 
both  directions  at  the  same  time.  Of 
course,  it  is  nothing  new  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  mount  a 
horse  and  dash  oil  madly  in  all  direc- 
tions. But  this  is  a  very  poor  time  for 
us  to  take  such  action  in  this  delicate 
field. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  I  think 
the  bill  should  be  deferred.  Of  course. 
I  am  under  no  illusions  that  it  will  be. 
but  I  think  it  should  be.  As  I  have  said. 
we  now  have  a  disarmament  section  in 
the  Department  of  State  that  can  per- 
form any  proper  function  relating  to 
gathering  data  that  would  enable  us  to 
advise  our  President  or  his  representa- 
tives if  the  time  should  ever  come,  an 
hour  for  which  all  mankind  is  yearning. 
when  we  can  sit  down  and  really  nego- 
tiate in  good  faith  in  the  effort  to  bring 
about  an  era  of  permanent  peace. 

But  the  bill  goes  far  beyond  that  ob- 
jective. It  adopts  the  policy  that  has 
been  ever  the  policy  of  bureaucracies 
since  the  beginning  of  time,  endeavor- 
ing to  reach  out  and  assume  powers  that 
are  already  located  in  other  agencies, 
and  to  perform  work  that  is  a  direct 


duplication  of  that  which  is  being  done 
today  in  other  agencies. 

As  I  have  stated.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  bill,  but  I  no- 
tice that  the  agency  is  authorized  to 
carry  out  a  va^t  program  of  research  and 
development  and  to  enter  into  contracts 
and  grants  fur  research  and  develop- 
ment projects. 

What  IS  the  nature  of  the  research  and 
development  projects  the  agency  would 
be  authorized  to  institute  and  carry  to  a 
conclusion?  On  page  9  of  the  bill  are 
listed  some  of  the  projects  as  to  which 
research  will  be  made  and  development 
undertaken.    I  note  among  them: 

The  detection,  identification.  Inspection, 
monitoring.  llmitatl<in.  reduction,  control, 
ai-.d  elimination  of  armed  forces  and  arma- 
ments, Including  thermonuclear,  nuclear, 
m!s3lle.  conventional,  bacterlolnglcnl,  chemi- 
cal, and  radiological  weapons.  •    •    • 

Today  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
other  asencies  are  spending  vast  sums 
of  money  in  research  and  development 
in  the  detection,  identification,  and 
monitoring  of  thei-monuclear  and  nu- 
clear missiles  and  in  bacteiiological, 
chemical,  and  radiolosical  weapons. 
So  also  research  and  development  in 
these  areas  in  some  measure  is  like- 
wise being  carried  on  in  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission. 

Now  it  IS  proposed  under  the  bill  that 
we  create  a  third  agency  which  would 
duplicate  all  of  this  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

On  the  same  pace,  in  line  10.  the 
agency  is  authorized  to  cany  on  a  pro- 
eram  of  research  and  development  In 
•  the  techniques  and  systems  of  detect- 
ing, identifymg,  in.specting,  and  moni- 
toring of  tests  of  nuclear,  thermonuclear, 
and  other  weapons." 

We  have  spent  almost  countless  mil- 
lions of  dollars  throuKh  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  through  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  developing  tech- 
niques and  systems  of  detecting,  identi- 
fyinrr.  inspecting,  and  monitoring  of 
tests  of  nuclear,  thermonuclear,  and 
other  weapons. 

Yet  we  propose  to  give  to  this  agency 
the  very  broadest  powers  to  enter  into 
contracts  or  to  carry  on  their  own  re- 
search proeram.s.  We  are  theiefore 
creating  a  new  agency  to  do  work  that 
is  already  being  done  at  great  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL     I  am   glad   to  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
pointingr  out  something  that  received  a 
great  deal  of  attention  in  committee,  I 
can  assure  him.  I  see  on  the  floor  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  who  had  perhaps  the 
leading  part  in  constructing  the  bill,  as 
we  considered  these  many  things.  If 
the  Senator  will  notice  in  hne  3  of  page 
9.  we  rewrote  that  whole  section.  The 
key  word  in  line  3  on  page  9  is  "partici- 
pation." It  calls  for  participation  in 
these  various  activities.  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  that  we  gave  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  the  idea  of 
duplication 

If  the  Senator  will  refer  to  section 
34  on  page  14  of  the  bill— It  was  section 
37,  but  is  now  section  34 — beginning 
with    line    16,    he    will    note    that    we 
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amended  that  provision  also.  We  pro- 
vided for  the  Piesident  of  the  United 
States  to  coordinate  this  program,  to 
make  certain  that  there  is  coordination, 
exchange  of  infonnation.  and  consulta- 
tion. Certainly  i:  is  our  idea  that  there 
shall  be  eliminated,  so  far  as  possible, 
needless  duphcation.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator will  agree  with  me  that  if  we  are 
to  have  an  agency  of  this  kind  it  ought 
to  have  some  way  of  getting  this  in- 
foimation.  Otlieiwise  they  cannot 
proceed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  cour.se,  any  such 
agency  should  hf  ve  authority  to  .secure 
infoiTnation  from  other  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment, but  that  is  contained  in  an- 
other provision  of  the  bill.  The  Agency 
now  in  exi.stcnce  has  ample  authority  to 
obtain  this  information  from  other 
agencies. 

Mr.  SPARKM^vN.  We  still  have  the 
sense  of  that  cor  taiiied  in  the  bill.  Its 
being  stricken  ott  was  a  matter  simply 
of  rewriting  it.  Certainly  it  is  our  idea 
that  this  Agency  shall  make  use  of  the 
other  agencies  ar.d  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment in  obta  nine  this  information, 
and  the  President  is  directed  to  coordi- 
nate matters  to  that  end. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield,  so  that  I  may  a.sk 
a  question  of  tiie  Senator  fiom  Ala- 
bama? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  was  not  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  this  print  of  the  bill  was  pre- 
sented here  this  morning.  I  have  not 
had  an  opporttmity  even  to  read  it  con- 
.secutively.  However.  I  submit  that  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  is  not  appli- 
cable at  all  when  he  comes  here  and  says 
that  the  authority  shall  include  "partici- 
pation in  the  following."  because  that  Is 
in  addition  to  the  direct  authority  In  the 
preceding  part,  contained  in  section  33, 
providing  authority  for  the  carrying  on 
of  the  research  and  development  in  all 
the  fields  enumerated.  Therefore,  it 
means  that  they  will  carry  on  at  the 
same  time  the  saime  research  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  carrying 
on  and  that  the  Defense  Department  is 
carrying  on.  and  that  they  may  also 
participate  with  these  two  agencies  in 
carrying  on  similar  research. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  Senator  read  beginning  at  line 
23  on  page  8:  "In  cairjing  out  Its  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  act,  the  Agency 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
make  full  use  of  available  facilities,  Gov- 
ernment and  private." 

As  I  have  said,  we  changed  the  lan- 
guage in  the  original  bill,  so  as  to  make  It 
clear  that  the  language  meant  partici- 
pation and  not  exclusive  action  in  that 
field. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
In  a  moment.  If  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama desires  to  carry  out  what  he  indi- 
cates, it  should  read  that  this  Agency 
shall  be  "limited  to  participation  in  the 
following"  insofar  as  they  relate  to  dis- 
armament. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  repeat  that,  please? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  should  limit  the  au- 
thority of  the  Agency   with   re.-pect   to 


research,  development,  and  other  studies 
to  "participation  in  the  following"  inso- 
far as  they  relate  to  disarmament. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ference, that  that  is  exactly  what  it  says. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Then  I  will  offer  that 
as  an  amendment.  I  believe  that  would 
be  a  vast  improvement.  I  therefore 
offer  the  amendment  that  "the  author- 
ity of  the  Agency  with  respect  to  re- 
search and  development  and  other 
studies  shall  be  limited  to  participation 
in  the  following  insofar  as  they  relate  to 
disarmament,"  and  then  list  subpara- 
f;raphs  ift) .  (b'.  ic  .  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President, 
Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  was  going  to 
suggest  tliat  the  Senator's  amendment 
might  go  fui-ther  than  that,  to  strike  out 
everything  down  to  the  word  "facilities  ' 
on  line  25,  and  through  the  rest  of  that 
section.  I  cannot  imagine  any  agency 
of  Goveriunent  not  being  able  to  use  the 
facilities  of  every  other  agency. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  provided  m 
another  provision  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Then  it  would  be 
provided  here  too. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  fiom  Georgia 
that  this  would  create  a  vast  new  bu- 
reau that  would  immediately  become  en- 
gaged in  research  in  all  these  fields, 
whether  we  put  a  limitation  on  it  or  not, 
and  that  we  would  credit  another  agency 
interested  in  detection  and  techniques 
and  analysis,  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  I 
suggest  that  these  things  are  being  per- 
formed today,  and  we  have  an  agency 
already  in  the  Department  of  State  that 
is  taking  care  of  disarmament.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  fiom  Georgia  that  we 
do  not  need  another  governmental 
agency  to  handle  this  matter.  We  al- 
ready have  one.  The  Agency  has  access 
to  the  facilities.  The  bill  would  provide 
for  the  training  of  scientists  and  tecii- 
nicians  and  other  personnel  for  manning 
the  control  systems  which  may  be  cre- 
ated by  international  disarmament 
agreements.  We  have  already  available 
the  means  of  trainmg  these  people.  I 
believe  the  Senator  s  whole  approach  is 
one  of  being  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
not  needed  because  it  would  be  repeti- 
tious, and  is  action  that  the  Senate 
should  not  take. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  With  respect  to  cer- 
tain aspects  of  research  and  develop- 
ment, we  ha\e  spent  monumental  sums 
of  money.  I  realize  tliat  some  of  my 
brethren  are  inclined  to  look  with  dis- 
dain on  any  statement  that  expresses 
concern  over  spending  tax  money.  How- 
ever, we  have  spent  n:ionumental  sums 
of  money  in  research  in  these  variotis 
areas  through  both  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  De- 
f  GHSC 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Miss  Morella  R.  Hansen,  of 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  be  permitted  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  pending  bill.  She  has 
been  quite  active  in  preparing  the  bill. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Greorgia.  who  is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Araied  Services,  if  it  would  not 
be  rather  incongruous  for  the  United 
States  to  assume  that  we  may  now  go 
into  .some  activity  such  as  is  proposed, 
placing  the  full  strength  of  our  Govern- 
ment behind  disarmament,  while  at  the 
s;%me  time  we  are  increasing  our  expendi- 
tures for  defense. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  first  undertook  to 
make  that  point  earlier  in  my  remarks. 
V  hich.  I  may  say.  I  had  intended  to  limit 
to  my  staung  that  I  intended  to  vote 
against  the  bill,  because  at  this  time  a 
disarmament  administi-ation  exists  in  the 
Depiiitmcnt  of  State,  and  we  should  not 
confuse  the  issue  by  creating  another. 
The  Secretary  of  State  can  assign  to  that 
agency  any  number  of  people  he  wishes 
to.  or  any  person  whom  he  wishes  to. 
Using  his  authority  as  Secretary  of  State, 
he  can  get  any  information  he  desires 
from  any  other  aeency  in  the  Govern- 
ment   for    that    administration. 

Not  only  is  the  bill  incongruous;  it  will 
also  cause  great  confusion  and  misunder- 
standing among  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
to  have  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
solemnly  legislating  to  create  a  disarma- 
ment agency,  when  it  is  really  not  neces- 
sary to  do  so.  and  at  a  time  when  we 
are  summoning  the  freemen  of  the  world 
to  arm  themselves,  rather  than  to  dis- 
arm, to  resist  the  threat  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. 

I  realize  the  importance  of  avoiding  a 
nuclear  war.  I  would  sy,bmit  to  almost 
any  sacrifice  which  would  Insure  its 
avoidance.  However,  I  think  this  pro- 
posal is  more  Ukely  than  not  to  promote 
war,  because  our  adversaries  will  say  that 
the  American  people  are  so  confused 
that  they  are  going  in  both  directions  at 
the  same  time  and  are  incapable  of 
uniting  to  provide  for  our  security. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  that  the  surest 
way  to  brin^  full  nuclear  war  to  the 
world  would  be  for  the  United  States  to 
appear  weak  or  unwilling  to  fight.  This 
view  has  been  developed  beyond  any 
question  of  doubt.  It  is  a  historic  fact 
that  when  a  country  appears  to  be  weak, 
it  loses;  and  in  losing,  there  are  bound 
to  be  those  patriotic  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  will  say.  "We  will  not 
give  in";  and  off  will  go  the  missiles.  I 
think  that  will  be  the  surest  way  in  the 
v.-orld  to  assure  a  full-scale  themonuclear 
war. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  build  up  our 
military  potential,  our  military  strength, 
as  we  are  doing.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
way — m  fact,  the  only  way — to  insure  the 
absence  of  a  thermonuclear  war. 

I  was  reading  only  this  morning  in 
the  U.S.  News  b  World  Report  an  in- 
teresting article  relevant  to  this  issue. 
I  realize  that  that  publication  is  not  an 
oflBcial  military  document;  still.  Its 
sources  of  infonnation  are  usually  valid. 
The  article  compared  the  weapons  of 
the  ground  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union 
with  our  own.  I  was  rather  surprised 
to  learn  of  a  number  of  areas  in  which 
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the  Soviets  are  admittedly  ahead  of  us 
in  the  development  of  modern  ground 
weapons.  At  this  time,  when  we  are 
just  beginning  to  produce  superior 
weapons,  it  would  be  wrong  for  us  to  say 
to  the  world  that  we  are  going  to  dis- 
arm, that  we  will  stop  making  weapons, 
while  the  Soviet  has  an  advantage  over 
us  in  this  field. 

I  am  very  glad  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia has  raised  this  question  this  morn- 
ing. I  realize  that  he  intended  only 
to  comment  on  it  briefly.  Nevertheless. 
I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  bill  which 
should  pass  the  Senate  without  a  thor- 
ough discussion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  other  matters 
pending  which  deny  me  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  bill  thoroughly.  At  one 
time  I  had  intended  to  move  that  the 
bill  be  committed  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  it  should 
be  so  committed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thought  it  cut  very 
broadly  across  the  field  of  operations 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services; 

but  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, which  eventually  handled  the 
bill — it  was  originally  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations — 
vastly  improved  the  bill  in  two  respects. 
One  was  that  while,  in  essence,  a  new 
agency  was  created,  it  was  placed  clear- 
ly and  definitely  within  the  Department 
of  State.  Likewise,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  greatly  strengthened 
the  security  provisions  of  the  bill.  For 
that  reason,  I  shall  not  make  a  motion 
to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  bill,  but  I  cannot  conceive 
of  a  more  unfortunate  time  to  consider 
it  than  when  the  Russians  are  popping 
thermonuclear  bombs;  and  threatening 
the  peace,  and  when  we  are  trying  to 
increase  the  stamina  of  our  people  to 
resist  the  threat  of  atomic  holocaust: 
when  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  talking  about 
wiping  civilization  off  the  face  of  the 
globe,  which  may  well  be  done;  and 
when  we  know  that  there  are  in  this 
country  large  groups  of  the  school  which 
had  rather  be  "Red  than  dead,"  as  they 
say;  who  disagree  with  those  who  say 
they  would  rather  die  on  their  feet  than 
live  on  their  knees,  groveling  to  some 
Communist  master. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  conceive  of  a 
more  unfortunate  time  to  pass  such  a 
bill  as  this. 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  We  should 
all  be  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  raising  this  particular  phase 
of  the  issue  this  morning.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, I  voted  to  report  the  bill.  How- 
ever, as  the  bill  was  originally  sent  here 
from  the  administrative  department  of 
the  Government,  I  was  greatly  con- 
cerned about  it. 


I  wish  to  make  my  position  clear  I 
took  the  position  in  the  committee,  and 
I  still  take  the  position,  that  if  one  reads 
the  original  bill,  he  will  see  that  it  pro- 
vides for  creating,  indeed,  no  super 
agency,  but  a  supra  agency,  an  agency 
which  was  an  overall,  superior  agency, 
independent  and  autonomous,  an 
agency  which  would  command  the  serv- 
ices and  the  fealty  of  all  the  other 
agencies  of  Government.  In  this  field. 
I  thought  that  was  not  only  extremely 
dangerous,  but  very  ill  advised.  Other 
members  of  the  committee  had  the  same 
feeling. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
did  some  arduous  work  on  the  bill. 
Also,  some  of  the  amendments  which 
were  adopted  by  the  committee  were 
adopted  over  the  strenuous  objecUons 
of  bureaucrats  who  wanted  to  adminis- 
ter the  bill,  which  is  understandable. 
I  believe  the  bill  is  a  much  better  bill 
now  than  when  it  came  from  the  ad- 
ministrative department.  However.  I 
find  myself  in  general  agreement  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia.  While  on 
the  question  of  the  passage  of  the  bill 
as  it  now  stands,  if  it  is  fully  discussed 
and  understood  by  the  Senate,  I  shall 
probably  vote  for  it  because  I  believe  it 
is  now  in  such  shape  that  it  provides 
for  a  cooperative  agency;  nevertheless 
I  do  not  see  the  burning  necessity  for 
the  propMDsed  legislation  at  this  time. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  the  bill  should 
be  of  great  interest  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  the  chairman.  I  may 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  frankly 
that  I  am  not  disloyal  to  my  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  but  because  I  feel 
deeply  that  this  is  of  great  and  vital  in- 
terest to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, if  the  Senator  from  Georgia  during 
the  course  of  the  debate  moves  to  refer 
the  bill  to  that  committee,  I  will  sup- 
port his  motion.  I  think  the  bill  is  so 
vital  that  I  do  not  believe  its  consider- 
ation should  be  limited.  I  would  sup- 
port the  theory  that  its  consideration 
should  not  be  limited  to  one  committee 
alone.  When  its  purpose  cuts  across 
the  line  of  foreign  relations,  it  also  cuts 
across  the  line  of  the  defense  posture 
of  our  country. 

I  am  not  trj'ing  to  coerce  the  Senator 
from  Georgia — no  one  can  coerce  him — 
into  any  activity;  but  I  assure  him  that 
if  his  judgment  is  that  the  bill  ought  to 
be  referred  to  his  committee  for  con- 
sideration, I  believe  that  would  be  a 
proper  motion,  and  would  be  greatly  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
the  future  security  of  our  countr>'.  I 
think  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
should  have  a  serious  part  in  this  dis- 
cussion. Again  I  say  that  I  would  sup- 
port such  a  motion  if  it  were  made  by 
the  Senator. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  tho  bill  is 
a  better  bill  than  when  it  came  to  the 
committee.  The  evidence  of  that  i6  that 
when  the  bill  came  here,  there  was  sub- 
stantial objection  to  parts  of  the  verbi- 
age of  the  bill,  to  its  provision.s,  and  to 
the  supra  agency  it  created,  to  the  un- 
certainty of  its  responsibility,  of  its  re- 
porting, and  its  lines  of  authority. 


There  was  substantial  opposition  to 
many  of  those  provisions.  The  com- 
mittee went  to  work:  and  finally  the 
committee  unanimously  voted  to  report 
the  bill;  and  I  believe  that  the  commit- 
tee unanimously  believes  that  the  bill 
as  reported  is  in  fact  a  better  bill. 

But.  althouKh.  as  I  have  stated.  I  sup- 
ported the  reporting  of  the  bill,  I  am 
not  persuaded  that  there  is  a  burning 
necessity  for  this  measure  at  this  time: 
and  I  can  see  many  areas  of  confusion 
which  actually  we  tried  to  correct  m 
the  committee,  but  which  undoubtedly 
we  have  not  fully  corrected  all  the  way 
through. 

However.  I  believe  this  measure  is  so 
important  that  it  should  receive  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate:  they  should  know  what 
they  are  voting  on;  and  I  earnestly  hope 
the  bill  will  receive  such  consideration, 
because  this  measure  will  indeed  set  up 
an  agency  whose  tentacles  could  extend 
into  every  department  and  agency  of 
the  Government.  What  disruption 
would  be  caused,  I  do  not  know;  I  hope 

none  would  result.  I  hope  the  Agency 
would  contribute  constructively  to  the 
study  of  disarmament  and  its  potentials 
and  all  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing 
in  that  connection.  But  certainly  the 
question  asked  a  moment  ago  by  the 
Srnator  from  Arizona,  in  regard  to  the 
general  psychology  of  this  legislation, 
should  be  discussed. 

We  are  right  now  probably  in  the 
greatest  peril  that  we  in  this  country 
have  ever  been  in.  with  the  ominous 
threats  which  overhang  us.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  are  increasing  our  armaments 
and  our  strength,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  counter  this  threat  from  the  Kremlin 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  here  proposed 
that  we  establish  an  agency  which  many 
persons  would  interpret  as  being  a  move 
toward  disarmament.  I  do  not  think 
It  is.  but  it  could  be  interpreted  in  that 
way.  Certainly  we  should  be  sure  what 
we  are  doing  So  if  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  wishes  to  make  the  motion  to 
which  he  has  referred.  I  certainly  will 
vote  for  it.  even  if  he  and  I  are  the  only 
two  Senators  who  do  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  and  the  support 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  member  of 
the  committee  which  reported  the  bill  to 
the  Senate.  But  I  do  not  know  how  long 
the  Senate  will  be  in  session.  The 
agenda  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee is  very  crowded  at  this  time,  and  I 
would  not  wish  to  take  the  responsibiUty 
for  having  the  bill  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee and  also  the  responsibility  for 
giving  assurance  that  the  bill  would  be 
reported  at  this  session.  For  that  rea- 
son, and  in  \1ew  of  the  fact  that  the 
principal  sponsor  of  the  bill  has  agreed 
to  limit  the  conflicts  between  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  proposed 
Agency  to  participation  in  these  activ- 
ities which  clearly  are  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  do 
not  propose  to  make  such  a  motion. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  from  Georgia  will 
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yield.  I  merely  suggest— and  I  am  not 
trymg  unduly  to  urge  anything  on  the 
Senate — ^that  the  bill  has  not  yet  passed 
the  Senate,  and  certainly  it  has  not 
passed  the  House,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  House  committee  has  held 
hearings  on  the  bill.  So  I  do  not  see 
how  it  will  be  possible  in  the  few 
remaining  days  of  this  session  for  an 
appropriation  for  this  Agency  to  be  made 
this  year. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  vital  matter,  and 
it  should  be  given  very  full  consideration 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa;  and.  as  I  have  told  him. 
I  intend  to  vote  against  this  bill  at  this 
time.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  try  to  bring 
into  my  committee  bills  which  had 
been  referred  to  other  committees,  un- 
less there  Is  a  very  clear  assumption  of 
the  power  which  is  piven  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  under  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act.  If  this  bill  limit  the 
proposed  new  Agency  to  participating 
with  existing  agencies  in  the  field  of 
military  research  and  development  I 
shall  not  make  that  motion. 

But  I  will  say  I  think  it  would  be  un- 
fortunate and  incongruous  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  pass  the  bill  under  the  circum- 
stances existing  today. 

Mr.  HICECENLOOPER.  I  will  say  that 
the  inclusion  of  the  word  "participation" 
was  deliberate  and  by  design,  because  as 
the  measure  was  originally  constituted, 
it  might  have  been  contended  that  this 
Agency  would  have  ovcrridmg  authority 
over  other  agencies. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Undoubtedly  so;  and 
without  the  amendment  I  believe  the  new 
Agency  could  have  equal  ri.cht  with  any 
existing  agency  to  inaugurate  on  its  o\i-n 
such  very  vital  tests  in  research  and  de- 
velopment, which  now  are  being  carried 
on.  and  have  been  in  existence  for  years, 
at  enormous  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
.sion. 

We  found  from  sad  experience  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  within  that 
one  Department  alone,  with  its  various 
.subdivisions — the  Army,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Air  Force — competing  in  the  field  of 
missiles,  our  scientists  were  spread  so 
thin  that  we  were  falline  behind,  be- 
cause we  had  them  working  in  three 
separate  compartments.  This  measure, 
unless  the  amendment  is  adopted,  would 
spread  them  even  thinner,  by  means  of 
the  new  Agency  now  proposed. 

I  am  not  too  much  impressed  by  the 
protection  pointed  out  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  in  section  34.  formerly 
section  37.  It  has  become  veiT  popular 
in  Congress  to  Include  in  various  bills 
provisions  to  the  effect  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  establish  proce- 
dures, and  the  like.  However,  not  only 
every  Memt)er  of  the  Senate,  but  also 
every  thinking  citizen  of  the  country, 
knows  that  in  view  of  the  burdens  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States  at 
the  present  time,  all  he  could  possibly 
do  would  be  to  accept  the  opinions  and 
plans  of  the  man  in  whom  he  had  the 
most  confidence  among  those  present- 
ing plans  and  procedures. 


It  would  be  an  utter  impossibility  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States — be- 
set, as  he  is,  on  all  sides  by  vast  inter- 
national issues  including  the  threat  of 
war.  and  with  his  responsibility  to  raise 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  to  be  their  Commander  in  Chief — 
to  sit  down.  read,  and  study  out  every 
detail  involved  between  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  and  the 
other  affected  Government  agencies. 
While  writing  such  a  provision  consti- 
tutes a  convenient  escai^e  hatch  for  the 
Congress,  and  would  relieve  Congress 
from  the  responsibility  of  making  the 
decision — I  refer  to  a  provision  to  the 
effect  that  the  President  shall  do  thus 
and  so — yet  we  must  realize  that  we 
have  already  placed  so  many  burdens  on 
the  President  that  the  very  thought  of 
any  one  man  considering  all  o?  them 
becomes  absurd.  As  a  practical  matter, 
all  he  could  do  would  be  to  accept  the 
views  and  the  plans  of  the  one  in  all 
these  agencies  In  whom  he  had  the  most 
confidence. 

Mr.  President.  I  intended  to  speak  for 
onlj-  about  2  or  3  minutes,  and  to  say- 
that  I  think  the  bill  should  not  be 
enacted  at  this  time,  and  that  for  that 
reason  I  shall  vote  against  it.  I  did  not 
intend  to  engage  in  prolonged  debate. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  is  p>ending.     Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Bible  in  the  chair >.    That  is  correct. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. The  Chair  is  informed  that  the 
amendment  in  written  form  is  not  now 
at  the  desk. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Mr  President.  I  have 
s.ecn  tl-.e  time,  before,  when  the  clerks 
have  been  able  to  reduce  amendments 
t-o  writing.  But  if  they  have  not  done 
so,  I  shall  undertake  to  get  pencil  and 
papei-  and  write  out  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  now  advi.sed  that  the  written 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia is  now  at  the  de."?k. 

The  amendment  of  the  Se:iator  from 
Georgia  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  9.  in 
lines  2  and  3.  after  the  word  "shall",  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  word  "in- 
clude '.  and  to  insert  the  words  "be  lim- 
it<?d  to '. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DaKota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Chair  have  the 
amendment  stated  again?  I  was  tiyintr 
to  find  the  place  for  the  amondme:it  in 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  will  be  slated  again. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  9.  in 
lines  2  and  3,  it  is  propo.sed  to  strike  out 
the  woi-d  "include ',  and  to  insert  the 
words  'be  limited  to". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any 
objection   to   the   amendment.     Having 


the  floor,  however,  I  should  like  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  the  biU. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Greorgia. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  is  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  The 
Senator  was  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  the  floor,  has 
he  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No. 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
the  floor.  The  amendment  was  called 
up,  and  the  Chair  recognized  the  Senator 
from  South  EVakota.  If  the  Chair  under- 
stood the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
he  was  speaking  on  the  amendment  of 

Uie  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
recognized.    He  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  op- 
pose the  amendment,  but  I  do  want  to 
make  some  observations  which  relate  to 
the  bill  itself  and,  by  implication,  to  the 
amendment. 

The  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
most  important  bill,  and  also  agrees  with 
the  observations  that  have  been  made 
about  the  duties  of  the  President  at  this 
particular  time. 

One  of  the  most  important  respon- 
sibilities resting  upon  the  President  has 
to  do  with  the  questions  that  are  in- 
volved in  the  matter  of  disarmament.  It 
is  my  conviction  that  the  bill  should  be 
passed.  If  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  wanted  to  have 
tlie  Committee  on  Armed  Services  con 
sider  the  bill,  I  would  certainly  have  no 
objection  to  it.  being  a  member  of  the 
committee.  But  if  the  President  is  to 
meet  the  responsibilities  he  has  today. 
he  needs  the  information  that  can  be  de- 
veloped by  the  Disarmament  Agency. 

On  page  7  of  the  bill,  section  26  reads 
as  follows: 

The  Prc.«:iaer.t,  by  ruxd  with  the  advice  and 
ctinseat  of  the  Senate,  may  appoint  a  Gen- 
er.J  Advisory  Committee  of  net  to  exceed  15 
members  to  advise  the  Director  on  disarma- 
ment policy  and  activities.  The  President 
.<haU  designate  one  of  the  members  as 
Chairman.  The  members  of  the  committee 
m.'.y  receive  tlie  compensation  and  relm- 
burseiiient  for  expenses  spaclfied  for  con- 
£\iltants  by  section  41(d)   of  this  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  how  the 
President  can  meet  the  responsibilities 
he  has  and  make  the  decisions  he  must 
make  in  the  months  ahead  unless  he  htis 
someone  to  advise  him  in  the  field  of  dis- 
armament and  on  the  matter  of  dis- 
armament pohcy. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  P»resident  could 
expect  to  have  this  Agency  or  an  advisor^' 
committ.ee  provide  him  with  the  counsel 
he  should  have,  unless  he  would  have  the 
authority  that  is  proposed  in  section  34, 
on  pages  14  and  15. 

So.  far  from  fearing  the  results  of  hav- 
ing procedures  that  would  assure  coop- 
eration between  the  several  agencies,  I 
think  they  are  most  desirable. 
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Section  34.  beginning  on  page  14,  as 
amended  by  the  committee,  reads: 

Tlie  President  is  authorized  to  establish 
procedures  to  (1)  assxire  cooperation,  con- 
sultation, and  a  continuing  exchange  of  in- 
formation between  the  Agency  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Adm^lnlstration  and  other  affected 
Government  agencies.  In  all  significant 
aspects  of  U.S.  disarmament  policy  and  re- 
lated matters,  including  current  and  pros- 
pective policies,  plans,  and  programs,  and 
(2)  resolve  differences  of  opinion  between 
the  Department  of  State  and  such  other 
agencies  which  cannot  be  resolved  through 
consultation. 

Mr.  President,  within  my  lifetime  we 
have  many  times  come  to  the  brink  of 
war.  Three  times  we  have  gone  over 
that  brink.  The  whole  question  of  war 
and  peace  for  the  future  is  one  that 
hangs  heavily  over  the  whole  world  to- 
day. If  there  is  any  prospect  of  avert- 
ing going  over  the  brink,  it  necessarily 
involves  questions  that  are  related  to 
disarmament. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  an  Agency  as 
is  here  proposed  and  such  an  advisory 
committee  as  is  here  proposed,  are  part 
of  the  equipment  which  the  President 
of  the  United  States  needs  at  this  time. 
So  I  wholeheartedly  express  support  of 
the  enactment  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  not  been  placed  to  a 
vote  yet. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  we  would 
like  to  defer  that  for  a  few  moments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  the  normal 
course  of  procedure,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  who  is  the  principal  spon- 
sor of  the  bill,  would  make  the  opening 
statement.  However,  he  has  consented 
to  my  making  a  brief  statement  ahead 
of  time  because  of  an  appointment  that 
will  require  my  leaving  the  floor  shortly. 
It  is  with  considerable  gratification 
that  I  today  support  S.  2180,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency. 
It  was  in  1951,  on  the  initiative  of  Sena- 
tor Flanders,  of  Vermont,  that  I  joined 
with  him  and  a  good  number  of  other 
Senators  in  introducing  one  of  the  first 
bills  in  the  Senate  calling  for  a  more 
rapid  movement  toward  arms  control 
which  might  lead  to  disarmament.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  look  up  that  bill 
to  see  how  many  Senators  sponsored  it; 
as  I  recall,  there  must  have  been  2 
dozen. 

By  the  way,  let  me  say  at  this  point 
that  I  think  a  much  better  term  in  de- 
scribing the  objectives  sought  in  this 
bill  is  "arms  control."  I  sometimes 
think  the  term  disarmament  may  be 
misleading  quite  a  number  of  people. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  it  would  be  better  to  call  it 
arms  control.  What  disturbs  me  is  that 
all  the  American  people  are  in  favor  of 
arms  control  and  disarmament. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Looking  toward 
disarmament. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  looking  toward 
disarmament.  I  am  in  favor  of  diaann- 
ament.  I  am  sure  if  it  could  be  done 
universally,  all  over  the  world,  with  a 
foolproof  system  of  inspection,  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  be  unanimously  in 
favor  of  disarmament.  But  the  man 
who  has  to  be  convinced  is  not  affected 
by  the  law.  and  that  is  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
in  another  country-,  and  unless  we  can 
convince  him,  all  of  this  action  is  futile. 
While  the  proposal  cites  desirable  aims 
and  hopes  and  prayers — and.  indeed, 
the  chances  for  survival  of  mankind  de- 
Fend  on  some  agreement — with  the  re- 
luctance of  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  agree  on 
any  disarmament,  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that,  desirable  as  this  policy  might  be. 
it  was  rather  poorly  timed  to  bring  it  up 
right  now. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  statement  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  except  the  conclusion  he 
has  drawn.  Yes.  certainly  the  man  we 
have  to  work  with  is  Mr  Khrushchev. 
and  he  is  not  bound  by  this  legislation. 
However,  unless  we  make  a  start,  we  will 
never  have  any  hope  of  making  any 
headway.  Certainly,  the  force  of  world 
opinion  is  a  terrific  force.  Probably  t,onie 
day  it  will  be  even  with  Mr.  Khrushchev. 
Let  us  hope  it  will. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  share  that  hope. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Before  the  Senator 
asks  me  to  yield,  let  me  throw  in  a 
thought  which  crossed  my  mind.  A  good 
many  years  ago,  when  Gen.  George  J. 
Marshall  was  Secretary  of  State,  a  num- 
ber of  us  went  to  meet  with  him  to  talk 
about  this  very  problem.  Here  was  a 
man  whose  whole  life  had  been  spent  in 
the  military,  in  which  force  and  power 
were  the  principal  terms. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  statement  Gen- 
eral Marshall  made.     He  said : 

I  say  to  you  people  that  the  greatest  aingle 
force  among  men  in  this  world  is  the  force 
of  public  opinion — world  public  opinion. 

He  also  said : 

Some  day  it  will   influence   Russia. 

I  do  not  know  when  that  "some  dav' 
will  arrive,  but  we  must  do  all  we  can  "to 
get  world  public  opinion  on  our  side  I 
think  we  help  in  doing  so  when  we  show 
to  the  world  the  willingness  to  try  to  do 
something  which  might  seme  day — even 
though  that  day  may  be  way  off  in  the 
future — eventuate  in  a  rea.-^onable  pro- 
gram of  arms  control. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  $ays. 
eventually  we  seek  disarmament. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  at  one 
time  I  had  great  faith  in  the  force  of 
world  opinion  and  the  effect  it  would 
have  on  rulers  of  Russia.  There  was  a 
time  when  it  seems  that  the  views  of  the 
man  in  the  street — the  pea.'^ant  in  India, 
the  barber  in  Oslo,  the  average  man 
throughout  the  world— would  influence 
the  rulers  of  Russia  in  some  of  the  deci- 
sions they  made.  I  have  been  compelled 
to  change  my  view  in  that  regard  The 
present  dictator  of  Rus.sia  ordered  the 
resumption  of  nuclear  tests  coincident 
with  the  Belgrade  Conference  with  the 
neutrahsts  In  attendance  The.se  are 
people  we  are  told  daily  v  e  must  under- 


take to  attract  to  our  suppwrt.  We  are 
told  we  must  undertake  to  convince  them 
to  form  a  good  opinion  of  the  United 
States.  The  Conference  was  in  session. 
These  people  were  considering  the  ques- 
tions which  plague  and  threaten  man- 
kind. Khrushchev  made  the  announce- 
ment that  he  was  going  to  resume  atomic 
testing,  something  all  of  us  had  hoped  to 
avoid,  and  something  about  which  we 
had  hoped  we  could  come  to  an  agree- 
ment to  prevent. 

What  happened?  That  Conference 
condemned  the  United  States  more  than 
It  condemned  Russia,  in  its  resolutions. 

I  have  been  forced  to  the  very  disturb- 
ing and  ugly  conclu-sion  that  fear  is  the 
thing  which  motivates  mankind  and 
which  causes  decisions  to  be  made  in 
the  chancelleries  of  the  earth.  Mr 
Khrushchev  apparently  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  becau.se  he  did  not  care  what 
these  men  thought  about  him.  He  an- 
nounced the  resumption  of  atomic  tests. 
The  fear  which  motivated  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nations  meeting  at  Bel- 
grade evidently  deterred  them  from 
making  the  .scathing  denunciation  that 
decision  deserved. 

Mr  WILEY  and  Mr  CASE  of  South 
Dakota  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  WILEY.  Mr  President.  I  have  en- 
joyed the  interchange  of  ideas.  I  think 
to  a  large  extent  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  are 
both  correct  The  human  mind  is  such 
that  fear  operates  and  causes  individuals 
and  natioris  to  do  things  which  are  not 
in  line  with  the  moral  precepts  as  we 
know  them. 

I  have  received  pounds  and  poimds  of 
correspondence  in  respect  to  the  disarm- 
ament bill     I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

I  cannot  permit  what  appears  to  be  a 
very  serious  situation — that  is.  people 
being  blinded  by  the  term  "disarma- 
ment"— to  continue,  without  comment- 
ing upon  it. 

Passing  the  bill  will  provide  no  miracle 
weapon.  It  will  not  do  what  we  would 
like  to  see  done.  As  stated  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia.  Khrushchev  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  human  mind  in  action  on 
thi.s  globe  today. 

A  good  many  people  who  have  written 
me  have  forgotten  all  about  what  hap- 
pened after  the  First  World  War.  Defi- 
nitely we  entered  into  an  agreement.  We 
scrapped  all  the  war  wagons.  We  said. 
"Now  the  war  is  over."  But  it  was  not. 
We  destroyed  our  battleships  and  we  had 
faith  in  those  who  made  the  agreement, 
but  they  broke  faith. 

We  have  had  50  agreements  with 
Khrushchev,  and  he  has  broken  all  but 
one. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  permit 

Mr  WILEY  May  I  continue?  I  shall 
.soon  be  through. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  yielded  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  WILEY  I  did  not  hear  the  Sen- 
ator say  "question."  I  am  asking  a 
courtesy  now.  that  I  may  continue  my 
thought 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  For  how  long'»  I 
have  an  appointment.     I  stated  when  I 
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began  that  I  wished  to  complete  my 
statement  because  I  had  an  appointment. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  WILEY.    Three  minutes. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  always 
courteous. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Will  the  Senator 
cease  and  desist  long  enough  that  we 
may  have  a  vole  on  the  amendment  pro- 
jxjsed  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia? 

Mr  WILEY.  I  thought  the  vote  had 
been  taken. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible  in  the  chair  i.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Rus- 
sell 1 . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  rea- 
son why  I  suggested  what  I  have  stated 
is  that  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  the  pas- 
sage of  a  Disarmament  Agency  bill, 
which  would  create  an  agency  to  operate 
under  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  will  be  no  miracle  performance 
or  miracle  vehicle,  nor  will  it  create 
something  which  could  straighten  up 
the  minds  of  Khrushchev  and  others. 
for.  after  all.  agreements  involve  the 
moral  responsibility  of  the  contracting 
parties. 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  S. 
2180.  now  before  the  Senate,  would,  in 
my  judgment,  provide  Uncle  Sam  with 
a  new.  effective  instrument  in  our  efforts 
toward  control  and  ultimately  reduction 
of  ai-maments.  if  the  minds  of  mankind 
were  available  I  say  "available."  Or- 
dinarily the  minds  of  mankind  are  filled 
With  fear,  as  suggested,  and  will  not  per- 
mit the  operation,  as  they  did  after  the 
First  World  War,  of  a  disarmament 
measure. 

Realistically,  the  outlook  for  progress 
is  not  too  bright^— at  the  present  time. 
Why?  Principally,  because  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev— while  giving  lip  service  to  the 
idea  of  arms  reduction — continues  to  add 
new.  bigger  weapons  to  the  ansenal  of 
communism. 

For  this  reason,  then,  we  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  delude  ourselves,  either  into 
apathy  or  passiveness.  Rather,  we  must 
continue  to  maintain  a  strong,  effective 
military  deterrent  to  aggression. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  I  believe 
it  IS  not  inconsistent  that  we  continue — 
in  fact,  expand — our  efforts  to  find 
agreements  on  control,  and  ultimately, 
reduction  of  arms. 

Even  though  the  Communists  may 
continue  to  obstruct  progress,  such  an 
agency.  I  believe,  would  give  us  a  strong- 
er, clearer  voice  in  presenting  U.S.  pol- 
icies to  the  world. 

As  the  East-West  deadlock  continues, 
the  power  and  influence  of  world  opin- 
ion may  indeed  be  a  significant  factor 
in  the  outcome  of  the  freedom  verus 
communism  struggle. 


Recently,  I  was  privileged  to  review 
background  factors  of  the  disarmament 
picture  in  a  television  interview.  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts of  my  comments  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a.^  follows: 

Statement   by   Senator   Wiley 

Around  the  globe,  man  is  hungering  for 
peace  for  a  world  In  which  the  war  clouds, 
and  an  omnipresent  fear  of  nuclear  annihila- 
tion fade  away;  in  which  the  resources  of 
earth— including  the  genius  of  man — can  be 
concentrated  upon  conquering  the  age-old 
foes  of  illiteracy,  disease,  prejudice;  in 
which  the  standards  of  living  can  be  raised 
to  levels  of  dignity  and  respectability — if 
not  luxury,  and  the  whole  family  can  dedi- 
cate its  best  efforts  to  constructive,  not  de- 
structive goals 

As  a  nation  we  are  dedicated  to  serving 
these  goals  By  contrast  communism — 
controlling  one-third  of  the  people,  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  land  of  earth — aims  at  con- 
quering the  world;  enslaving  all  people  to 
an  atheistic  politlcal-social-economic  sys- 
tem; destroying  freedom;  and  utilizing  the 
manpower  and  resources  of  the  earth — not 
mainly  to  serve  the  people,  but  to  perpetu- 
ate a  commiinistio   global   dictatorship 

This  sharp  clash  between  East-West 
Ideology  involves  a  struggle  on  ideological, 
political,  economic,  and  military  fronts. 

The  arms  race,  particularly,  result*  in 
gra\e  dangers  for  world  peace  How''  By 
reason  of  the  possibility  of  either  accidental 
or  premeditated  war 

In  addition,  it  is  extremely  costly 

Today,  the  United  States,  for  example,  is 
spending  about  $47  billion  on  arms.  By  con- 
trast we  invest  about  $100  million — or 
slightly  more  than  one-flfth  of  1  percent  of 
that  amount — on  our  disarmament  program 

Globally,  the  dollar  cost  of  armaments — 
for  all  nations,  east  and  west — is  estimated 
to  exceed  »110  billion  annually  Think  of  it 
By  comparison,  this  roughly  doubles  the 
gross  national  products  for  all  goods  and 
services  produced  annually  in  nations  such 
as  France,  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Fed- 
era!  Republic  of  Gcrm.any.  In  addition  It 
aniount.s  to  about  one-half  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
about  one-fifth  of  that  of  the  United  States — 
now  about  $517  billion. 

Because  of  the  economics  alone — sec- 
ondary, of  course,  to  peace— a  stepped-up 
effort  to  attain  reduction  of  armaments 
would  be  a  worthwhile   investment. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  th.'it  arms  con- 
trols is  an  Integral — not  an  isolated— aspect 
of  our  overall  foreign  policy. 

Our  planning,  and  negotiations,  must  then 
take  into  account:  First,  and  foremost,  the 
security  of  the  United  States;  and  second, 
our  responsibilities  and  obligatiuns  as  leader 
of  the  free  world. 

Because  of  the  Communists"  aggressive 
policies,  of  course,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
get    enforclble,    s.ifeguarded    agreements 

Consequently,  we — and  the  free  world — 
will  need  to  continue  to  maintain  a  strong, 
deterrent  power.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
exhatist  all  avenues  of  finding  a  peaceful 
solution  to  East -West  differences. 

Despite  the  dim  outlook  for  miracle-type 
progress  the  creation  of  a  peaceful  climate  in 
the  world  is  so  promising,  and  the  occurrence 
of  a  devastating  nuclear-missile  war  would 
be  so  catastroplilc.  that  we,  as  the  leader  of 
the  free  world,  can  do  no  less  than  dedicate 
the  necessary  manpower,  brainpower,  and  re- 
sources, to  creating  and  presenting  the  best. 
and  the  mc>st  workable  plan  possible  lor  con- 
trol and  reduction  of  armnmenls. 


By  so  doing,  we  will  best  serve  not  only 
the  interests  of  our  own  country,  but  of  hu- 
manity and  of  posterity. 

Mr,  WILEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  very  glad  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  made  the  remarks  he  has  sub- 
mitted He  is  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  bill  and  was  an  able  participant  in 
the  discussion  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  which  resulted  in  the  report- 
in,2  of  the  bill  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  reporting  the 
proposed  legislation  the  committee  heard 
an  outstanding  list  of  distinguished 
American  citizens  from  both  parties 
support  the  legislation  we  now  have  be- 
fore us.  After  concluding  our  hearings 
the  committee  spent  4  days  in  analyzing 
the  bill  section  by  section,  and  I  believe 
the  bill  we  report  is  a  much  better  bill 
than  that  which  vas  originally  intro- 
duced. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity,  Mr. 
President,  to  commend  those  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
particularly  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HicKENLooPER  1 .  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  !Mr.  Symi.vgtoni.  who.  with 
the  sponsor  of  the  bill  [Mr.  Humphrey', 
spent  many  hours  of  hard  work  on  the 
proposal  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
wa^  objective  and  nonpartisan  in  its 
work  and  as  a  consequence  the  bill  is  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  with  unanimous 
support  by  members  of  that  committee. 

The  most  significant  change  which  the 
committee  made  in  S.  2180  involved  a 
change  in  the  concept  of  the  Agency 
from  that  of  an  independent  unit  m  the 
executive  branch  to  an  agency  located 
within  the  Department  of  State. 

We  gave  the  Agency  considerable  au- 
tonomy. I  believe  we  arrived  at  a  good 
solution.  The  Director  of  the  Agency 
would  occupy  a  new  position  as  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Disarmament.  In 
that  position  he  would  be  the  principal 
adviser  to  the  Secretarj-  of  State  and  to 
the  President  on  the  subject  of  dis- 
armament. 

He  would  have  the  power  to  select  his 
own  personnel.  Al.so  provided  in  the 
measure  is  a  separate  authorization  for 
an  appropiiation  for  the  support  of  the 
Agency.  Those  two  items  particularly, 
together  with  his  right  to  report  directly 
to  the  President,  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  the  Agency  an  autono- 
mous organization,  and  yet  it  would  be 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  committee  made  it  clear  in  the 
bill  and  in  the  report  that  although  the 
new  Agency  is  to  have  certain  limited 
elements  of  autonomy,  in  fact  it  is  to 
operate  under  the  general  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  committee  thinking  in  establishing 
the  Agency  within  the  Department  of 
State  is  summed  up  by  a  single  sentence 
in  the  statement  of  purpose  reading  as 
follows: 

Disarmament  policy,  being  an  important 
a.<pect  of  foreign  policy,  must  be  consistent 
with  the  national  security  policy  as  a  whole. 
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Committee  members  recognized  the 
need  for  an  agency  devoting  full  time  to 
the  study  of  methods  of  arms  control 
leading  toward  disarmament.  Although 
much  work  Is  now  being  done  in  such 
agencies  of  the  Government  as  the  De- 
fense Department,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  National  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Administration,  and  else- 
where within  the  Government,  no  single 
individual  or  agency  has  been  charged 
with  responsibility  for  assuring  that  work 
done  in  these  various  agencies  may  be 
brought  together  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
the  development  and  carrying  out  of 
disarmament  policy.  This  bill  now 
clearly  fixes  responsibility  for  activities 
of  this  kind  in  the  Disarmament  Agency. 

The  committee  was  very  careful  in 
providing  the  the  President  should  estab- 
lish procedures  to  assure  cooperation 
and  consultation  among  the  agencies. 
At  the  same  time  the  committee  made 
it  clear  that  the  Disarmament  Agency  is 
to  participate  in  studies  in  a  wide  area 
of  governmental  activities  so  long  as  they 
relate  to  the  subject  of  disarraament. 
Thus,  in  section  31,  Members  will  find 
that  the  new  Agency  has  been  author- 
ized to  participate  in  studies  relating  to 
the  development  of  new  weapons,  sys- 
tems for  detecting  nuclear  tests,  the  con- 
trol and  reduction  of  armaments,  the 
elimination  of  surprise  attack,  azid  so 
forth. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  which  was  agreed  to.  I  wish 
to  make  clear  that  our  understanding  is 
not,  as  some  have  seemed  to  feel,  that 
there  be  some  other  agency  working  with 
the  proposed  Agency  at  any  particular 
time  on  any  one  of  the  projects,  but  it 
merely  means  that  exclusive  control  is 
not  to  be  given  to  the  proposed  Agency 
over  those  particular  activities  in  con- 
ducting research  and  development,  and 
that  the  proposed  Agency  will  be  au- 
thorized to  participate  in  programs. 

If  other  agencies  are  acting  in  pro- 
grams, there  shall  be  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination, which  is  provided  in  a  sub- 
sequent section  of  the  bill,  which  would 
give  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  task  of  setting  out  procedures  to  pro- 
vide for  cooperation  and  coordination. 
That  subject  is  fully  covered  In  that 
section  of  the  bill. 

I  wish  it  clearly  understood  that  we 
are  not  placing  shackles  upon  the  pro- 
posed Agency,  but  have  indicated  the 
clear  intent  of  Congress  that  there  is  not 
to  be  any  exclusive  occupation  of  the 
field  in  these  particular  activities  In 
which  other  agencies  may  be  engaged  or 
may  have  authority  to  engage. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  scope  of  the 
Disarmament  Agency  activities  Is  such 
as  to  require  very  careful  selection  of 
personnel  to  be  employed  by  or  to  work 
with  the  Agency.  The  committee  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  security  require- 
ments set  forth  In  the  draft  bill  and 
spent  a  substantial  amount  of  time  draft- 
ing a  new  section  which  requires  a  full 
field  investigation  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  before  any  person  may 
obtain  access  to  any  classified  informa- 
tion. Language  of  the  bill  specifies  that 
investigations  are  to  be  directed  not  only 


toward  the  loyalty  of  an  individual  csn- 
ployee  but  toward  his  security  qualifica- 
tions. I  am  satisfied  that  the  security 
provisions  we  have  written  in  the  bill 
are  among  the  most  thorough  that  ap- 
pear in  any  Federal  legislation. 

We  recognize  the  organization  as  a 
sensitive  one.  and  we  have  strengthened 
the  security  requirements.  I  believe 
that  no  other  agency  in  Government  has 
more  strict  security  requirements  than 
we  have  provided  in  the  bill  for  the  per- 
sonnel who  will  be  employed  by  the  pro- 
posed Agency,  including  the  members  of 
the  advisory  committee,  and  including 
contractors  and  subcontractors.  Every- 
one dealing  with  the  classified  informa- 
tion of  this  proposed  Agency  will  be 
placed  under  the  same  strict  security 
requirements. 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  Agency  is  to 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Disarmament.  How- 
ever, the  appropriations  authorized  in 
the  pending  bill  are  not  required  to  be 
made  to  the  Department  of  State.  The 
funds  authorized  could  be  appropriated 
to  the  Agency  itself  as  a  separate  portion 
of  the  State  Department  overall  budget. 
The  committee  authorized  the  appro- 
priation of  not  to  exceed  $10  million  to 
remain  available  until  expended  to  carry 
out  the  purjKJses  of  the  act.  Thus  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees within  the  next  year  or  so  to  exam- 
ine again  the  effectiveness  of  the  Agency 
created  by  this  bilL 

Before  concluding  my  remarks.  I  wi-sh 
to  emphasize  two  points.  First,  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Disarmament  Agency  is  not 
a  panacea  for  our  ills. 

That  is  one  point  I  think  the  American 
people  should  keep  in  mind.  We  do  not 
propose  this  system  as  something  that 
will  solve  our  problems  overnight. 

Second,  the  creation  of  the  proposed 
Agency  is  a  logical  step  by  this  Govern- 
ment at  this  time. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  point  because  tlie 
timeliness  of  the  program  is  one  question 
which  was  raised  in  the  minds  of  many 
people.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  said  ttiat  he  did  not  believe  it 
was  timely. 

It  was  pretty  well  brought  out  by  some 
of  our  distinguished  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  that  it  can 
never  be  more  timely  than  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ?  i 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield.  '! 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  a  remark  of  a  distinguislied 
general  who  has  symbolized  America  s 
position  of  firmness  and  determination 
at  Berlin— Gen.  Lucius  Clay.  I  Imve 
not  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Gen- 
eral Clay  except  as  a  public  figure.  I 
have  not  known  him  as  a  personal  friend, 
though  I  would  consider  it  a  high  privi- 
lege if  his  friendship  were  afforded  to 
me.  Only  because  he  knew  of  the  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  bill.  General  Clay 
came  out  strongly  for  the  bill  in  a  state- 
ment under  date  of  August  24.  After 
reviewing  the  Berlin  situation,  he  said 
very  frankly: 

I  believe  the  agency  charged  with  conduct- 
ing the  studies  and  m.aklng  recommendations 


Ixk  this  field  should  have  statutory  authority. 
a  budget  of  Its  own.  and  conflrmation  of 
Its  high  offlclaLs  by  the  Senate  and  submit 
a  yearly  report  to  the  Congress.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  highly  Important  subject 
U  one  which  should  be  dealt  with  In  a 
bureaa.  subjecting  It  to  aU  the  layers  of  au- 
thority which  that  Involves. 

Then  he  went  on  to  tell  us: 

I  would  strongly  urge  the  committee  to 
recommend  It  to  Congress  so  that  favorable 
action  can  be  taken  during  this  session. 

Interestingly  enough,  every  general 
who  testified,  including  Gen.  Al  Gruen- 
ther,  General  Eisenhower,  and  General 
Lomnitzer,  testified  that  this  is  the  time 
to  establish  the  Agency. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  gather  that  the 
distinguished  soldiers  I  have  named 
know  something  about  the  international 
situation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
I  am  glad  he  brought  up  that  point. 

I  believe  it  is  extremely  important  for 
nicmbers  of  the  public  who  supported  the 
creation  of  the  Disarmament  Agency  to 
realize  that  its  creation  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  to  achieve  a  substantial  de- 
gree of  arms  control  overnight.  A  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  committee  re- 
ceived communications  suggesting  that 
the  fieace  of  the  world  depended  upon 
the  creation  of  the  Disarmament  Agency. 
I  must  stress  that  disarmament  is  not 
something  which  can  be  achieved  merely 
by  expressing  the  wish  for  it.  Painstak- 
ing examination  not  only  of  our  own 
military  posture  but  that  of  other  great 
powers  IS  required.  Systems  mxwt  be  de- 
veloped which  will  enable  this  Govern- 
ment to  assure  itself  that  the  activities 
of  other  governments  in  the  field  of  dis- 
armament are  consistent  with  treaties 
which  they  may  make.  In  short,  arms 
control  requires  more  than  words;  it 
requires  work. 

The  second  question  to  which  I  now 
address  myself  relates  to  the  timing  of 
Senate  action  on  the  pending  bill.  Prom 
the  beginning  of  committee  considera- 
tion of  this  proposal  doubts  have  been 
expressed  as  to  the  wisdom  of  its  crea- 
tion during  a  period  of  rising  tension. 
How  can  the  Senate  consistently  sup- 
port increased  budgets  for  defense  and 
during  the  same  session  support  the 
creation  of  a  Disarmament  Agency? 

If  there  is  any  man  who  is  alert  to  the 
present  world-disturbing  situation  re- 
volving around  Berlin,  it  is  this  man 
whom  the  Senator  has  quoted.  Oen.  Lu- 
cius Clay.  We  have  had  some  great 
Secretaries  of  Defense,  and  I  was  going 
to  point  to  the  statement  of  one  of  the 
greatest  Secretaries  of  Defense  this 
country  has  ever  had,  Thomas  S.  Gates. 
who  served  as  Secretary  of  Defense  dur- 
ing the  later  portion  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  or  at  least  during  a  good 
part  of  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
He  testified  very  strongly  In  favor  of  the 
pending  measure.  I  read  what  he  said, 
from  page  142  of  the  hearings. 

I  ■would  like  to  say  something  on  timing. 
Mr    Chairman 

When  you  are  engaged  In  a  cold  war  with 
an  adversary  who  has  unchanged  objectlvee 

for  world  domination,  there  is  never  going 
to    be    a   good   time.      We    are   going   to   live 
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with  crises,  depending  on  what  kind  of  tac- 
tics our  adversaries  want  to  uae. 

I  think  It  is  u  good  time  under  stress  to 
assert  our  moral  responsibilities  and  to  stand 
up  for  our  lonu-term  principles  for  peace 
and  world  law  and  Justice,  and  1  take  some 
comfort  m  the  f  ict  that  we  can  do  so  from  a 
position  of  great  strength,  both  political  and 
military,  today. 

So  I  think  thJit  timing  is  an  asset,  and 
the  timing  Is  good 

That  is  a  stroiig  statement,  and  as 
strong  as  could  have  been  made  on  the 
bill  with  respect  to  timing. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKI^AN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  that  very  point, 
the  Senator  commented  with  respect  to 
some  statements  by  our  colleagues. 
During  the  hearing  I  asked  General 
Gruenther  the  following  question,  which 
appears  at  page  137  of  the  transcript: 

As  a  general  of  the  Army,  one  who  served 
his  country  in  the  military,  do  you  feel  that 
this  proposal  that  we  are  discussing  today 
weakens  us  In  terms  of  our  posture  In  the 
world  of  firmness  to  Mr.  Khr\ishchev?  Or 
do  you  feel  that  this  proposal  lends  Itself 
toward  appeasement  on  the  part  of  our  peo- 
ple or  a  lack  of  firmness  In  our  attitudes? 

Mr  GmrENTHi3  I  do  not  On  the  con- 
trary. I  feel  thf.t  It  strengthens  us.  and  I 
would  like  to  say  one  thing  In  connecUon 
with  that,  sir. 

I  noticed  a  statement  In  the  paper  this 
morning  saying  -hat  It  Is  Improbable  because 
of  the  crowded  calendar  that  the  Congress  Is 
going  to  be  able  to  act  on  this  bill 

It  would  be  most  unfortimate.  again  from 
the  standpoint  of  Impact,  If  the  bill  were  al- 
lowed to  lapse  because  of  the  press  of  other 
business 

I  feel  very  strongly  It  will  strengthen  us, 
and  I  think  a  delay  or  a  failure  to  act  on  it. 
pass  It,   will  have   a  weakening  effect. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes.     Without  fur- 
ther quoting  from  the  testimony,  that 
was  the  genera,  tone  of  all  of  those  who 
have  been  so  closely  connected  with  this 
problem.     It   included   General   Gruen- 
ther, who  was  so  long  associated  with 
General  Eisenhower  in  Europe;  General 
Clay,  who  also  was  with  General  Eisen- 
hower and  connected  with   the  Berlin 
situation.     I  believe  this  Is  particularly 
significant  in  view  of  the  statement  by 
the  distingulshd  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  with  respect 
to  the  need  for  this  kind  of  agency  and 
the  proper  timing  for  it.     I  wish  merely 
to  name  some  of  the  witnesses  who  testl. 
fied     before     our     committee:     Trevor 
Gardner,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Research  and  Development; 
Roswell  L.  Gilpatric.  Deputy  Secretarj' 
of  Defense;  Alfred  M.  Gruenther.  whose 
record  we  know,   and  who  is  now  the 
president  of  the  American  Red  Cross; 
Leland  J.  Haworth.  a  member  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  these  sensitive  agencies, 
and  who  said  he  testified  on  behalf  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  Chris- 
tian   A.    Herter,    former    Secretary    of 
State;      Gen.     Lyman     L      Lemnitzer. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
He  testified  that  he  was  testifying  on  be- 
half of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  that  they 
had  been  brought  into  full  consultation 
in  the  development  of  this  legislation. 

Someone    mentioned     Henry     Cabot 
Lodge,  our  former  permanent  represent- 
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ative  in  the  United  Nations,  who  for- 
meriy  served  In  the  Senate,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  serving  as  a  delegate  in  the  United 
Nations  during  the  Fifth  General  Assem- 
bly. Robert  A.  Lovett,  former  Secretary 
of  Defense.  John  J.  McCloy.  who  has 
served  the  Government  in  many  differ- 
ent positions,  and  who  is  now  adviser 
to  the  President  on  disarmament. 
James  J.  Wadsworth.  the  son  of  the  dis- 
tinguished former  Senator  and  former 
Member  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives, 
Jim  Wadsworth.  Jerrj-  Wadsworth  is 
his  son  and  worthy  successor.  He 
served  our  Grovernment  in  the  United 
Nations  and  in  the  disarmament  talks. 
That  is  quite  a  list  of  military  experts 
who  have  urged  us  to  report  the  bill  and 
report  it  now,  and  who  have  said  it  was 
timely  now. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  knows 
that  at  this  moment  Mr.  McCloy,  at 
the  direction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  is  meeting  in  New  York 
with  Mr.  Zorin,  the  Soviet  representa- 
tive, on  the  subject  of  arms  control. 
The  prospects  are  not  ver>'  reassuring, 
but  at  least  we  are  meeting.  The  need 
for  preparation   is  quite   obvious. 

Mr.  Frederick  M.  Eaton,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Eisenhower  as  the 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Ten-Nation  Conference  on  Comprehen- 
sive Disarmament,  made  a  very  fine 
statement.  He  made  the  statement 
without  any  written  preparation.  He 
came  before  the  committee  and  he  asked 
to  come  before  it.  because  he  said  he 
wanted  to  tell  of  his  experiences.  This 
is  what  he  said.  I  read  from  page  148 
of  the  hearings: 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
testify  before  your  committee  In  strong  sup- 
port of  S  2180  I  say  that  In  spite  of  the 
feeling  of  many  that  this  Is  not  an  oppor- 
tune time  to  have  fruitful  talks  with  the 
Soviets  In  the  disarmament  area. 

There  may  never  be  a  frultfiU  time,  but 
I  am  hopeful  that  there  will  be.  At  such 
time  we  must  be  prepared.  Without  an 
agency  such  as  proposed  we  will  have  diffi- 
culty. We  will  find  ourselves  unprepared  In 
the  future,  as  we  have  In  the  past,  to  meet 
the  deadlines  as  they  come  up. 

My  Interest  In  disarmament  stems  not  only 
from  my  Interest  as  a  citizen,  but  from  the 
months  I  spent  in  Geneva  talking  with  the 
Soviets   In    this   general    field. 

I  believe  It  Is  crucial  that  the  committee 
act  favorably  on  this  legislation  at  this  time, 
even  though  International  tensions  do  not 
make  negotiations  with  the  SovleU  particu- 
larly  propitious. 

LACK     or     ADEQUATZ:     ORGANIZATION     AND     STAfT 
TO    HANDLE    DISARMAMENT     MATTERS 

The  executive  branch  has  never  been  ade- 
quately organized  or  staffed  to  handle  the 
complicated  problem  of  disarmament. 

Prom  firsthand  experience  I  know  that 
extremely  competent  men  are  engaged  in 
disarmament  work  In  our  Government. 
Their  number  Is  Inadequate,  their  authority 
undefined,  and  their  effectiveness  severely 
limited  by  lack  of  any  central  direction. 

My  point  is  that  as  long  as  we  are 
going  to  engage  in  these  talks — and,  of 
course,  we  are  going  to  do  so — we  ought 
at  least  to  go  prepared.  I  believe  in 
military  preparedness.  I  have  as  good 
a  record  in  the  Senate  for  voting  for 
military  preparedness  as  any  other  Sen- 


ator. I  have  not  voted  at  any  time  to 
cut  our  Military  Establishment.  I  have 
voted  for  military  assistance  abroad. 
However,  the  other  side  of  the  national 
security  coin,  as  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  Gates  pointed  out.  is  the  mat- 
ter of  aims  control  and  disarmament. 
The  Senator  has  recited  a  list  of  these 
distinguished  military  leaders,  the 
greatest  miUUry  leaders  that  this'  coun- 
try has  ever  had.  the  men  in  whom  we 
as  Senators  and  as  citizens  put  our 
faith  and  confidence.  They  have  testi- 
fied that  we  should  do  it  now,  to  estab- 
lish this  Agency  now,  that  it  is  vital  to 
our  national  security.  These  are  not 
pacifists.  These  are  not  people  who 
say.  "I  would  rather  be  Red  than  dead." 
These  are  the  people  who  say,  "I  would 
rather  be  dead  than  Red."  They  come 
and  say  that  this  is  the  time  to  do  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  they  have 
said  it  without  exception. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  not  one  wit- 
ness testified  to  the  contrary.  Some  of 
the  greatest  men  in  America  have  said 
it  without  dissent. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found  in 
an  understanding  of  the  fact  that  if  we 
do  not  begin  to  limit  armaments,  we 
shall  surely  continue  the  present  path 
toward  mutual  destruction.  Mutual  de- 
struction is  almost  certain  to  be  our  fate 
unless  the  suspicions  which  now  imder- 
lie  so  many  of  our  negotiations  can  be 
allayed.  It  is  my  hope,  and  I  believe  I 
speak  for  the  committee,  that  the  Dis- 
armament Agency  may  develop  plans  and 
procedures  and  proposals  that  will  make 
it  possible  to  start  the  arms  spiral  down- 
ward. 

We  believe  the  bill  is  a  start  in  that 
direction  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  sup- 
port the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  bill  for  a  reason  which  is  im- 
plicit in  everything  which  has  been  said, 
but  w^hich  if  not  expressed  might  not 
make  it  clear  to  my  own  constituents, 
as  well  as  to  the  people  of  the  country 
and  the  world,  what  the  bill  is  really  all 
about. 

I  support  the  measure  on  the  hard- 
headed  basis  that  preparation  for  dis- 
armament today  is  as  complex  in  terms 
of  policy  and  technique,  and  the  apph- 
catlon  of  technology,  as  anything  which 
we  are  doing  in  preparing  for  war.  Un- 
less we  understand  that,  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  properly  get  the  impact  of  the 
proposed  Agency.  Also,  imless  we  imder- 
stand  that.  I  do  not  believe  we  will  back 
this  Agency  sufHciently  with  law  and 
money  to  enable  it  to  do  its  work. 

I  have  been  in  Washington  a  long  time, 
as  have  most  of  my  colleagues.  We  know 
that  any  law  or  directive  is  good  for  2 
weeks  to  a  year,  and  may  then  fall  flat 
on  its  face,  unless  it  receives  implemen- 
tation. Unless  we  understand  that  the 
bill  we  shall  pass  today  is  not  some  pleas- 
ant, do-good  measure,  sponsored  by 
those  of  us  who  aspire  to  a  world  where 
the  rule  of  law  rather  than  the  rule  of 
force  obtains,  but  that  we  are  creating  a 
hardheaded,  critically  important  agency 
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of  government,  which  will  ultimately  be 
entitled  to  the  same  attention,  the  same 
care  and  finances  comparable  with  those 
which  we  lavish  upon  the  agencies  which 
are  established  for  our  defense  and  secu- 
rity, we  will,  in  my  opinion,  not  be  doing 
justice  to  this  Agency. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
deeply  disquieted  about  what  disarma- 
ment would  mean.  They  are  deeply  dis- 
quieted to  think  tliat  the  wily  Russian 
opponent,  whom  we  may  find  working 
against  us  in  terms  of  disarmament,  may 
work  out  a  deal  in  which  we  will  find 
ourselves  at  a  disadvantage  before  we 
wake  up  to  what  is  going  on  around  us. 
That  is  precisely  why  expertise  in  this 
field,  of  the  highest  order,  adequately 
financed,  with  adequate  research,  with 
the  same  care,  attention,  and  concern 
for  security  which  we  lavish  upon  our 
agencies  which  deal  with  war,  should  be 
inherent  in  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Second,  and  equally  important,  as  I 
think  Senators  know,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try. I  have  the  honor  to  serve  on  the 
principal  economic  committees  of  Con- 
gress— the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
and  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  The  United  States  spends 
something  in  the  area  of  $26  billion  to 
$30  billion  for  various  types  of  procure- 
ment for  war  purposes.  When  we  con- 
sider the  tangible  part  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  in  terms  of  hard  goods 
produced,  we  find  this  figure  is  10  per- 
cent— perhaps  more — of  the  very  basis 
of  the  American  economic  system.  In 
saying  that  we  have  a  $500  billion  gross 
national  product,  only  a  little  more  than 
half  of  it  is  in  goods.  The  rest  of  it 
is  in  services  and  in  various  other  con- 
tributions to  the  gross  national  product. 

It  has  been  quite  properly  said  that 
we  are  srreatly  concerned  about  what 
will  happen  if  we  pull  out  a  very  large 
part  of  the  amount  which  is  spent  for 
defense  without  providing  a  substitute 
for  it.  Another  thing  which  cormnends 
itself  to  me  very  highly  about  the  pro- 
posed Agency  is  that  one  of  its  powers, 
which  Is  subsection  (c).  on  page  9  of 
the  bill,  calls  for  an  analysis  of  the  na- 
tional budgets,  levels  of  industrial  pro- 
duction, and  economic  indicators  to  de- 
termine the  amounts  spent  by  various 
countries  for  armaments. 

I  hope  the  Agency  will  find  it  possible 
within  the  particular  ambit  of  one  of 
its  powers,  to  give  us  a  clear  blueprint 
as  to  what  we  must  do  in  terms  of  our 
own  development  and  in  terms  of  an  ur- 
gently needed  development  of  the  free 
world  to  substitute  for  defense  goods 
production,  a  peacetime  production. 
This,  too,  is  a  critically  important  ele- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  proE>osed  Agency. 

So  I  believe  we  must  understand  that 
we  shall  go  into  this  project  with  our 
eyes  wide  open.  It  is  not  some  eleemosy- 
nary, gracious,  or  "work  harder"  ven- 
ture, in  which  Senators  are  engaged 
who  are  noted  for  their  humanitarianism 
desire  to  improve  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind, as  well  as  the  welfare  of  our  own 
people.  This  is  a  hardheaded,  serious 
business.  We  shall  be  inaugurating  an 
agency  which  deserves  to  rank,  in  the 
extent  of  our  care  and  in  the  relative 


character  of  its  financing,  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Unless  we  under- 
stand that,  I  do  not  believe  we  will  be 
doing  justice  to  what  we  shall  do  today; 
nor  will  we  have  the  serious  purpose  of 
implementing  it. 

I  for  one  pledge  myself  to  the  se- 
rious purpose  of  implementing  this  very 
serious  legislation. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  S, 
2180. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield?  I  de- 
sire to  make  my  opening  statement  on 
the  bill.  I  have  the  floor.  Would  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  do  that? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  amendment  lie  on  the  table. 
I  shall  defer  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  address  to 
myself  to  the  text  of  Senate  bill  2180 
and  its  purpose. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  as  reported  from  the  commit- 
tee be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  I  ask  that  in  printing  the  bill, 
the  names  of  the  sponsor  and  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  likewise  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  'S. 
2180)  to  establish  a  United  States  Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and 
Security,  introduced  on  June  29,  1961. 
by  Mr.  Humphrey  ffor  himself,  Mr. 
Sparkman.  Mr.  Wiley,  Mr.  CooPEa,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Case  o!  New 
Jersey,  Mrs.  Neitbergkr,  Mr.  Javits.  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Pastore,  and  Mr.  Proxmire  > 
and  on  September  6,  1961,  reported  from 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  by  Mr. 
Humphrey,  with  amendments,  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  reported  from 
the  committee,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  fiouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Ststes  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled, 

Tm.E     I SHOUT    TITLE.     PTTRPOSE,     AND 

DETINmONS  , 

Short  title  ||    . 

SectiokI.  This  Act  may  be  cited  its  the 
'Disarmament  Act  for  World  Peac^  and 
Security". 

Purpose 

Sec.  2.  An  ultimate  goal  of  the  tTniteti 
States  Is  a  world  which  is  free  from  the 
scourge  of  war  and  the  dangers  and  burdens 
of  armaments;  in  which  the  u.«e  of  fnrce 
has  been  subordinated  to  the  rule  of  law; 
and  In  which  intcrn.->t:onal  adjustments  to 
a  changing  world  are  achieved  peacefuUy. 
It  Is  the  purjKJse  of  this  Act  to  provide  im- 
petus toward  this  goal  by  creating  a  new 
agency  of  peace  to  de.-a  with  the  problem  of 
disarmament. 

Disarmament  policy,  being  an  Important 
aspect  of  foreign  policy,  mu.st  be  co;\6i.stent 
with  national  security  policy  as  a  whole. 
The  formulation  and  implementation  of 
United  States  disarmament  policy  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  promote  the  national  se- 
curity requires  a  central  orqanlz  it.oM 
charged  by  statute  with  primary  reapon.si- 
bility  for  this  field.  This  organiz.ition  must 
be  so  placed  within  the  Government  that  it 
can  provide  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  other  officials  of  the  executive  branch, 
and  the  Congress  with  recommendations 
concerning  United  States  disarmament  pol- 
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ley,  and  can  assess  the  effect  of  these  rec- 
ommendations upon  our  foreign  poUcies,  our 
national  security  policies,  and  our  economy. 
This  organization  must  liave  the  capacity 
to  provide  the  essential  sclentlflc,  economic, 
political,  military,  psychological,  and  tech- 
nological information  upon  which  realistic 
disarmament  policy  must  be  based.  It  must 
be  able  to  carry  out  the  following  primary 
functions: 

(a)  The  conduct,  support,  and  coordina- 
tion of  research  for  disarmament  policy 
formulation; 

(b)  The  preparation  for  and  management 
of  United  States  participation  in  interna- 
tional negotiations  in  the  disarmament  field; 

(c)  The  dissemination  and  coordination 
of  public  information  concerning  disarma- 
ment; and 

(di  The  preparation  for.  operation  of,  or 
a.s  appropriate,  direction  of  United  States 
parlicipatlon  in  such  control  systenas  as  may 
become  part  of  United  States  disarmament 
activities. 

Definitions 

Sec  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "dLsarmament"  Includes  the 
elimination,  reduction,  control,  limitation. 
Inspection,  verification,  or  identification,  of 
armed  forces  and  armaments  of  all  kinds 
under  International  agreement,  including  the 
necessary  steps  taken  imder  such  an  agree. 
ment  to  establish  an  effective  system  of  in- 
ternational control  or  to  create  and  strength- 
en international  organizations  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace. 

(  b  I  The  term  "Gcivernment  agency"  means 
any  executive  depru-tment.  commission,  agen- 
cy. Independent  establishment,  corporation 
wholly  or  partly  owned  by  the  United  States 
which  Is  an  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  board,  bureau,  division,  serv- 
ice, ofBce.  oflicer.  authority,  administration, 
or  other  establishment  in  the  execuUve 
branch  of  Government. 

(c)  The  term  "Agency"  means  the  United 
States  Disarmament  Agency  for  World  Peace 
and  Security. 

TTTLE    n ORGANIZATION 

Vn:tcd  St.itcs  Di.iarmament  Agency  for  World 
Peace  and  Security 

Sec  21  Tliere  Is  hereby  established  within 
the  Department  of  State  an  agency  to  be 
known  as  the  "United  States  Disarmament 
Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Security". 

Sbc  22  The  Agency  shaU  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Disarmament,  who  shall  serve  as  the  princi- 
pal adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
President  on  disarmament  matters.  In 
carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  Act  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Disarmament 
shall,  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  have  primary  respon- 
sibility within  the  Government  for  disarma- 
ment matters.  He  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  $22,500  per  annum 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  he  shall  be 
referred  to  as  the  "Director". 

Deputy  Director 
Sec.  23.  A  Deputy  Director  of  the  Agency 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  coi^sent  of  the  Senate. 
He  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$21500  per  annum  The  Deputy  Director 
shall  perform  such  duties  and  exercise  such 
powers  as  the  Director  may  prescribe  He 
shall  act  for,  and  exercise  the  powers  of,  the 
Director  during  his  absence  or  disability  or 
during  a  vacancy  in  said  offlce. 

As.Ti'fanf  Directors 
Src.  24.  Not  to  exceed  four  Assistant  Direc- 
tors may  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. They  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $20,000  per  annum.     They  shall  per- 
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form  such  duties  and  exercise  such  powers 
as  the  Director  may  prescribe. 

Bureaux,  offices,  and  divisions 
Sec.  25.  The  Director,  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  may  establish  within  the  Agency  such 
program  and  staff  bureaus,  oflSces,  and  divi- 
sions as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
to  dlscliarge  his  responsibilities  under  this 
Act,  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  an  OfSce 
of  Public  AfTalrs  and  an  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel. 

General  Adii^ory  Committee 

Sec  26.  The  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  may  ap- 
point a  General  Advisory  Committee  of  not 
to  exceed  fifteen  naembers  to  advise  tlie  Di- 
rector on  disarmament  policy  and  activities. 
Ihe  President  shall  designate  one  of  the 
members  as  Chairman.  The  memljers  of  the 
committee  may  receive  th«  compensation 
and  reimbursement  for  expenses  specified  for 
consultants  by  section  41  (d»  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  in — FUNCTIONS 

Research 

Sec  31  The  Agency  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  exercise  its  powers  In  such  manner 
as  to  Instire  the  acquisition  of  a  fund  of 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  concern- 
ing disarmament.  To  this  end,  the  Agency 
is  authorized  and  directed  tl)  to  conduct 
research,  development,  and  other  studies  in 
llie  field  of  disarmament;  (2)  to  make  ar- 
rangements (including  contracts,  agree- 
ments, and  grants  I  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
search, development,  and  other  studies  In 
the  field  of  disarmament  by  private  or  pub- 
lic institutions  or  persons;  and  i3)  to  coor- 
dinate \.he  researcli,  development,  and  other 
studies  conducted  In  the  field  of  disarma- 
ment by  or  for  other  Government  agencies 
in  acxrordance  with  procedtires  established 
under  section  34  of  this  Act.  In  carrying 
out  Its  responsibilities  under  this  Act,  the 
Agency  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble, make  full  use  of  available  facilities. 
Government  and  private.  The  authority  of 
the  Agency  with  respect  to  research,  devel- 
opment, and  other  studies  shall  Include  par- 
ticipation In  the  following  Insofar  as  they 
relate  to  disarmament  ■ 

(a)  the  detection.  Identification.  Inspec- 
tion, monitoring,  limitation,  reduction,  con- 
trol, and  elimination  of  armed  force*  and 
armament*.  Including  thermonuclear,  nu- 
clear, missile,  conventional,  bacteriological, 
chemical,  and  radiological  weapons: 

lb)  the  techniques  and  system*  of  detect- 
ing, identifying,  inspecting,  and  monitoring 
of  tests  of  nuclear,  thermonuclear,  and  other 
we.ipons; 

(c)  the  analysis  of  national  budgets,  levels 
of  Industrial  production,  and  economic  in- 
dicators to  determine  the  amounts  «f>ent  by 
various  countries  for  armaments; 

(di  the  control,  reduction,  and  elimina- 
tion of  armed  forces  and  armaments  in  space. 
in  areas  on  and  beneath  the  earth's  surface, 
tind  in  underwater  regions, 

(e)  the  structure  and  opyeratlon  of  Inter- 
national control  and  other  organizations 
useful  for  disarmament: 

(f)  the  training  of  scientists,  technicians, 
and  other  personnel  for  manning  the  con- 
trol systems  which  may  be  created  by  Inter- 
national disarmament  agreements; 

(g)  the  reduction  and  elimination  of  the 
danger  of  war  resulting  from  accident,  mis- 
calculation, or  surprise  attack.  Including 
(but  not  limited  to)  Improve.ments  In  the 
methcxis  of  communications  between  na- 
tions; 

(h)  the  economic  and  political  conse- 
quences of  disarmament.  Including  the 
problems  of  readjustment  arising  In  Indus- 
try and  the  reallocation  of  national  re- 
scmrces. 


(1)  the  disarmament  impilcailona  of  for- 
eign and  national  security  policies  of  the 
United  States  with  a  view  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  significance  of  such  policies 
for  the  achievement   of  disarraaaieat; 

(J>  the  national  security  and  foreign  pol- 
icy Implication*  of  disarmament  proposals 
with  a  view  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
efl^ect  of  such  proposals  upon  naiionai  secu- 
rity and  foreign  policy, 

\k.)  methods  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security  during  dlffereni  suges  of  dis- 
armament, 

{I)  ihe  scientific,  economic,  political,  legal, 
social,  psychologlca;,  military,  and  techno- 
logical factors  related  to  the  prevention  of 
w^r  with  a  view  to  a  ijetlcr  understandui^-  ol 
how  the  basic  structure  of  a  lasting  peace 
may  be  established, 

(m)  such  related  problems  as  the  Director 
may  determine  to  be  in  need  of  research,  de- 
veiupment.  or  study  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of   this  Act. 

Patents 

Sec  32.  No  appropriated  funds  may  be  ex- 
ponded  pursuant  to  authorization  given  by 
this  Act  for  any  technological  research  or  de- 
velopment activity  unless  such  expenditure 
is  conditioned  upwn  previsions  effective  to 
if.sure  that  all  information,  uses,  products. 
prr>cesses,  patents,  and  other  developments 
resulting  from  that  activity  will  (w:th  such 
exceptions  and  limitations  as  the  Director 
mny  determine  to  be  necessaT%-  In  the  inter- 
est of  the  national  defense)  be  made  freely 
and  fully  available  to  the  general  public. 
Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  deprive  the  owner  of  ar.y  back- 
ground patent  relating  to  any  such  activity 
of  any  right  which  he  may  have  under  that 
patent. 

Policy,  negotiations  and  related  functions 

Sec.  33.  Under  the  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State — 

(a)  the  Director  shall  prepare  for  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
head.:  of  such  other  Government  agencies  as 
the  President  may  determine,  recommenda- 
tions concerning  United  States  disarmament 
policy 

(bi  The  Director,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting negotiations  concerning  d:sarma- 
ment  or  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  any 
other  authority  given  him  by  this  Act.  may 
( 1  I  consult  and  communicate  with  or  direct 
the  consultation  and  communication  with 
representatives  of  other  nations  or  of  Inter- 
national organizations  and  (2i  communicate 
In  the  name  of  the  Secretary  with  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  United  States  In  this 
country  and  abroad 

(ci  The  Director  shall  perform  functions 
pursuant  to  tr:tlon  2(C)  of  Reorganization 
Plan  8  of  1953  with  respect  to  providing  to 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  official 
United  States  positions  and  policy  on  dis- 
armament matters  for  dissemination  abroad 

Id)  the  Director  Is  authorized  d)  to 
formulate  plans  and  make  preparations  f^r 
the  establishment,  operation,  and  funding 
of  inspection  and  control  systems  which  may 
become  part  of  the  Uniteo  States  disarma- 
ment activities,  and  (2)  as  authorized  by 
law,  to  put  into  effect,  direct,  or  otherwise 
assume  United  States  responsibility  for  such 
systems 

Coordination 

Sec  34  The  President  is  authorized  to 
establish  procedures  to  ( 1  i  as.mre  coopera- 
tion, consultotlon,  and  a  continuing  ex- 
change of  information  between  the  Agency 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and  otber 
affected  Government  agencies,  in  all  slgnifi- 
c:uit  aspects  of  United  States  disarmament 
policy  and  related  matters,  including  current 
and  prospective  policies,  plans,  and  pro- 
grams, and  (2)  resolve  differences  of  opuiion 


between  the  Department  of  State  and  such 
other    agencies    which    cannot    be    resolved 

through   consultation. 

TITLE  IV — Ci:>iiaUL    PROVISIONS 

General  aiUhority 
Sec  41.  In  the  performance  of   Its  func- 
tions, the  Agency  is  authorized  to — 

(a)  utllisK  or  employ  ttit  serrlcea,  per- 
sonnel, equipment,  or  ladliUes  of  any  other 
Government  agency,  with  the  consent  of  the 
agency  concerned,  to  perform  such  functions 
on  behalf  of  the  Agency  as  may  appear  de- 
sirable. Any  Government  agency  Is  author- 
ized, notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  to  transfer  to  or  to  receive  from  the 
Director,  without  reimbursement,  supplies 
and  equipment  other  than  admlnistraUve 
eupplies  or  equipment.  Transfer  ex  receipt 
of  excess  property  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended; 

( b )  appoint  officers  and  employees.  Includ- 
ing attorneys,  for  the  Agency  In  accordance 
with  the  civil  service  laws  and  fix  their  com- 
pensation in  accordance  with  the  Classlflca- 
tlon  .Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  except  that,  to 
the  extent  that  the  Director  deems  such  ac- 
tion ne<e8sar7  *«  the  discharge  of  his  respon- 
sibilities, not  to  exceed  forty-five  sclentlllc. 
technical,  administrative,  and  professional 
personnel  may  be  appointed,  compensated, 
and  removed  without  regard  to  the  proTlsions 
of  any  other  law.  of  whom  not  to  exceed 
twenty  may  be  comjjensated  at  annual  rates 
not  more  than  $500  In  excess  of  the  compen- 
sation now  or  hereafter  fixed  by  law  for  grade 
18  of  the  General  Schedule,  "and  of  whom 
not  to  exceed  two  may  be  compensated  at 
annual  rates  not  more  than  $1,500  in  excess 
of  that  now  cr  jiereafter  fixed  by  law  for 
grade   18; 

(  c )  enter  Into  agreements  with  other  Gov- 
eriunent  agencies,  including  the  mlliU^ry  de- 
partments through  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, under  which  officers  or  employees  of 
such  agencies  may  be  deUlled  to  the  Agency 
for  the  performance  of  service  pursuant  to 
this  Act  without  prejudice  to  the  status  or 
advancement  of  such  officers  or  employees 
within  their  own  agencies; 

( d )  procure  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sul tanu  or  organizations  thereof.  Including 
stenographic  reporting  services,  as  author- 
ized by  secUon  15  of  tlie  Act  of  August  2. 
1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a),  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
$100  per  diem  for  individuals,  and  to  pay 
in  connection  Uierewlth  travel  expenses  of 
individuals,  including  transportation  and 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness, as  authorized  by  section  5  of  said  Act, 
as  amended  i5  U  S  C.  73b-2  t  ;  Proixded,  That 
no  such  Individual  shall  be  employed  for 
more  than  one  hundred  days  In  any  fiscal 
year  unless  the  President  certifies  that  em- 
ployment of  such  individual  In  excess  of 
such  number  of  days  Is  necessary  In  the  na- 
tional interest:  And  provided  further.  That 
such  contracts  may  be  renewed  annually; 

(e)  employ  individuals  of  outstanding 
ability  without  compensation  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  710tb)  of  tlie 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  as  amended 
(50  D.S.C  App.  2160;  ,  and  regulations  Issued 
thereunder, 

If)  establish  advisory  boards  to  advise 
with  and  maite  recommendations  to  the 
Agency  on  United  States  disarmament  policy 
and  activities.  The  members  of  such  boards 
may  receive  tbe  compensation  and  reim- 
bursement for  expenses  specified  lor  con- 
sultants by  section  41(d)   of  thie  Act; 

Con.'rocfs    or    expenditures 

Sec  42  The  President  may.  In  advance, 
exempt  actions  of  the  Director  from  the  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  contracts  or  ex- 
penditures of  Government  funds  whenever 
he  determines  that  such  action  is  essential  In 
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the  Interest  ot  United  States  disarmament 
and  secxirlty  policy. 

Conflict  of  interest  and  dual  compensation 
law3 
Sec.  43.  The  members  of  the  General  Ad- 
visory Committee  created  by  section  26  of 
this  Act,  and  the  members  of  the  advisory 
boards,  the  consultants,  and  the  individuals 
of  outstanding  ability  employed  without 
compensation,  all  of  which  are  provided  in 
section  41  of  this  Act,  may  serve  as  such 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
281,  283,  284,  or  1914  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  or  of  section  190  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  99),  or  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral law  imposing  restrictions,  requirements. 
or  penalties  in  relation  to  the  employment  of 
Individuals,  the  performance  of  services,  or 
the  pa3rment  or  receipt  of  compensation  In 
connection  with  any  claim,  proceeding,  or 
matter  Involving  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, except  Insofar  as  such  provisions  of 
law  may  prohibit  any  such  individual  from 
receiving  compensation  from  a  source  other 
than  a  nonprofit  educational  institution  in 
respect  of  any  particular  matter  In  which  the 
Agency  is  directly  Interested.  Nor  shall  such 
service  be  considered  as  employment  or  hold- 
ing of  office  or  position  bringing  such  In- 
dividual within  the  provisions  of  section  13 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (5  U.S.C. 
2263) ,  section  212  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932, 
as  amended  (6  U.S.C.  59a) ,  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral law  limiting  the  reemplojrment  of  retired 
officers  or  employees  or  governing  the  simul- 
taneous receipt  of  compensation  and  retired 
pay  or  annuities. 

Security  requirements 

Sec.  44.  (a)  The  Agency  shall  establish 
such  security  and  loyalty  requirements,  re- 
strictions, and  safeguards  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary In  the  Interest  of  the  national  security 
and  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
The  Agency  shall  arrange  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  for  the  conduct  of 
full-field  background  security  and  loyalty 
investigation  of  all  the  Agency's  officers,  em- 
ployees, consultants,  persons  detailed  from 
other  Government  agencies,  members  of  Its 
General  Advisory  Committee,  advisory 
boards,  contractors  and  subcontractors,  and 
their  officers  and  employees,  actual  or  pro- 
spective. In  the  event  the  Investigation  dis- 
closes Information  Indicating  that  the  per- 
son investigated  may  be  or  may  become  a 
security  risk,  or  may  be  of  doubtful  loyalty, 
the  report  of  the  Investigation  shall  be 
turned  over  to  the  Office  of  Security  of  the 
Department  of  State  for  final  determina- 
tion. No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  enter 
on  duty  as  such  an  officer,  employee,  con- 
sultant, or  member  of  advisory  committee 
or  board,  or  pursuant  to  any  such  detail,  and 
no  contractor  or  subcontractor,  or  officer  or 
employee  thereof  shall  be  permitted  to  per- 
form any  services  under  the  contract  or  to 
have  access  to  any  classified  information  re- 
lating thereto,  until  he  shall  have  been  in- 
vestigated in  accordance  with  this  subsec- 
tion and  the  report  of  such  Investigation 
made  to  the  Agency,  and  It  shall  have  been 
determined  that  such  person  Is  not  a  security 
risk  or  of  doubtful  loyalty.  Standards  appli- 
cable with  respect  to  the  security  clearance 
of  persons  within  any  category  referred  to  in 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  less  stringent, 
and  the  investigation  of  such  persons  for 
such  purposes  shall  not  be  less  Intensive 
or  complete,  than  in  the  case  of  such  clear- 
ance of  persons  In  a  corresponding  cate- 
gory under  the  security  procedxires  of  the 
Government  agency  or  agencies  having  the 
highest  security  restrictions  with  respect  to 
persons  In  such  category. 

(b)  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  may 
authorize  any  of  its  employees,  or  employ- 
ees of  any  contractor,  prospective  con- 
tractor, licensee,  or  prospective  licensee  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  or  any  other 
person    authorized    to   have    access    to    Re- 


stricted Data  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission under  section  2165  of  title  42.  to 
permit  the  Director  or  any  officer,  employee, 
consultant,  person  detailed  from  other 
Government  agencies,  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Advisory  Committee  or  of  an  advisory 
board,  contractor,  subcontractor,  prospective 
contractor,  or  prospective  subcontractor,  or 
officer  or  employee  of  such  contractor.  s\ib- 
contractor,  prospective  contractor,  or  pro- 
spective subcontractor,  to  have  access  to 
Restricted  Data  which  is  required  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  and  so  certified  by 
the  Director,  but  only  If  (  1 )  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  established  personnel  se- 
curity procedures  and  standards  of  the  Com- 
mission, that  permitting  such  individual  to 
have  access  to  such  Restricted  Data  will  not 
endanger  the  common  defense  and  security. 
and  (2)  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
finds  that  the  established  personnel  and 
other  security  procedures  and  standards  of 
the  Agency  are  adequate  and  in  reasonable 
conformity  to  the  standards  established  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 2165  of  title  42,  Including  those  lor  in- 
terim clearance  in  subsection  (b)  thereof 
Any  Individual  granted  access  to  such  Re- 
stricted Data  pursuant  to  this  siibeectlon 
may  exchange  such  data  with  any  Individual 
who  A  Is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  or  a  member  of  the  .^rmed 
Forces,  or  an  officer  or  employee  of  Uie  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, or  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  of  any 
such  department,  agency,  or  armed  force,  or 
an  officer  or  employee  of  any  such  contract- 
or or  subcontractor,  and  B  lias  been  author- 
ized to  have  access  to  Restricted  Dat«,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  2163  or  2455  of 
title  42. 

Transfer  of  functions  to  Agencyi 

Sec,  45.  (a)  The  United  States  Disarma- 
ment Administration,  together  with  lis  rec- 
ords, property,  personnel,  and  funds,  is 
hereby  transferred  to  the  Agency  The  ap- 
propriations and  unexpended  balances  of  ap- 
propriations transferied  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture for  any  and  all  objects  of  expenditure 
authorized  by  this  Act.  without  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  apportionment  under  sec- 
tion 665  of  title  31. 

(b)  The  President,  by  Executiva  irdcr. 
may  transfer  to  the  Director  any  activuies  or 
facilities  of  any  Government  agency  which 
relate  primarily  to  disarmament.  In  con- 
nection with  any  such  transfer,  the  Presi- 
dent may  under  this  section  or  other  ap- 
plicable authority,  provide  for  appropn.ite 
transfers  of  records,  property,  civilian  per- 
sonnel, and  funds.  No  transfer  shall  be 
made  under  this  subsection  until  dj  a 
full  and  complete  report  concerning  the  na- 
ture and  efifect  of  such  proposed  trunefer  has 
been  transmitted  by  the  President  to  the 
Congress,  and  {2,  vhe  tirot  period  erf  sixty 
calendar  days  of  regular  oe.^sion  of  the  Con- 
gress following  the  date  of  receipt  of  such 
report  by  the  Congress  has  expired  without 
adoption  by  either  House  of  the  Congress  of 
a  resolution  stating  that  such  House  dots 
not  favor  such   transfer 

Use  of  funds 
Sec.  46.  Appropriations  made  for  tne  pur 
poses  of  this  Act,  and  transfers  of  funds  to 
the  Agency  by  otlier  Government  agencies 
for  such  purpo.ses.  shall  be  available  to  the 
Agency  to  exercise  any  authority  granted  it 
by  this  Act.  and  shall  also  be  available  for 
the  following  uses  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  Including,  without  limitation, 
expenses  of  printing  and  binding  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  11  of  the 
Act  of  March  1,  1919  (44  US  C  111);  pur- 
chase or  hire  of  one  pas.senger  motor  vehicle 
for  the  official  use  of  the  Director  without 
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regard  to  the  limitations  contained  In  sec- 
tion 78(c)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code;  entertainment  and  official  courtesies 
to  the  extent  authorized  by  appropriation, 
expenditures  for  training  and  study;  expen- 
ditures in  connection  with  participation  in 
international  conferences  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act;  and  expenses  in  connection  with 
travel  of  personnel  outside  the  United 
States,  including  transportation  expenses  of 
dependents,  household  goods,  and  personal 
effects. 

Appropriations 

Sec  47.  (ai  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000, 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  may  be  allocated  or  transferred  to 
any  agency  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  Such  funds  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  and  expenditure  In  accordance 
with  authority  granted  in  this  Act.  or  under 
authority  governing  the  activities  of  the 
agencies  to  which  such  funds  are  allocated 
or  transferred. 

Report  to  Congress 
Sec  48  The  Agency  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress,  not  later  than  January  31  of  eacli 
year,  a  report  concerning  activities  of  the 
Agency.  The  Agency  shall  Include  In  this 
report,  and  shall  at  such  other  times  as  the 
Secretary  of  Slate  deems  desirable  submit  to 
the  Congress,  recommendations  for  addi- 
tional legislation  deemed  necessary  or 
advisable. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  I  Mr  Sp.arkman  )  for  his  presen- 
tation in  regard  to  the  bill  and  for  his 
great  and  splendid  work  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  bill  has  now  been  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

As  has  been  recorded,  the  bill  was 
unanimously  ordered  reported  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  after  ex- 
tensive hearings,  after  long  deliberation 
in  executive  session.  The  original  bill 
was  amended  and  modified  in  committee 
in  order  to  meet  some  of  the  criticisms 
and  suggestions  which  resulted  from  the 
testimony  and  the  observations  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  The  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Jackson  J  particularly  offered 
constructive  comments,  and  several  of 
his  suggestions  were  embodied  in  the  bill. 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  IMr.  Rus- 
sell] offered  very  constructive  comments 
relating  to  the  organizational  structure 
of  the  Disarmament  Agency,  and  those 
constructive  suggestions  were  embodied 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  U.S. 
Disarmament  Agency  for  World  Peace 
and  Security,  as  provided  by  Sen- 
ate bill  2180,  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Stat^, 
prepare  for  international  negotiations 
and  conferences  dealing  with  disann- 
ament  and  arms-control  matters.  The 
Diiector  of  the  Agency  would  be  the 
Secretary  of  States  and  the  President's 
principal  adviser  on  disarmament  mat- 
ters. He  would  have  authority,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  prepare  recommendations  concerning 
U.S.  disarmament  policy,  to  handle  dis- 
armament negotiations,  to  conduct  re- 
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search  and  studies  Ml[cciii\g  disarma- 
ment, and  to  formulate  plans  for  the 
mstallation  and  operation  of  any  control 
system  which  may  be  established  as  a 
result  of  UjS.  disarmament  actirlties. 

Mr.  President.  President  Kennedy  has 
requested  that  the  bill  be  passed  by  Con- 
p  re.-^s  at  this  session. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  the  bill  on  Au- 
giist  14,  15,  and  16,  and,  on  September  6. 
unanimously — by  a  vote  of  17  to  0 — or- 
deied  the  bill  reported  to  the  Senate, 
and  urged  its  prompt  passage  by  the 
Senate. 

Senate  bill  2180  has  the  firm  backing 
of  the  chief  advisers  of  the  President  In 
the  field  of  national  security.  It  has  the 
backing  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Dean 
Rusk;  the  President's  disarmament  ad- 
viser, John  J.  McCloy;  the  Secretary  of 
defense,  represented  by  Roswell  Gil- 
patric.  Deputy  Secretary  of  E>efense:  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  represented 
before  our  committee  by  Leland  Ha- 
worth,  one  of  its  distinguished  Commis- 
sioners; the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  StflfT.  Oen.  Lyman  L.  Lem- 
nitzer;  and  Adlai  Stevenson.  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations. 

In  addition,  the  proposal  to  create  a 
U.S.  Disarmament  Agency  for  World 
Peace  and  Security  has  the  appnn'al 
of  former  President  I>w-ight  D.  Eisen- 
hower and  the  emphatic  and  enthu- 
siastic endorsement  of  key  national 
security  advisers  who  served  under  him. 
These  advisers  include  President  Eisen- 
hower's Secretary  of  State.  Christian 
Herter:  his  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Thomas  Gates;  his  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge;  his 
other  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
and  chief  negotiator  at  the  test  ban 
conference,  James  Wadsworth;  former 
Supreme  Commander  of  NATO,  Gen. 
Alfred  Gruenther;  also  Gen.  Lucius  Clay. 
presently  our  special  Ambassador  in 
Berlin  ;  our  disarmament  nei?otiator  dur- 
ing 1960,  Frederick  Eaton;  the  former 
head  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agencv. 
Arthur  Larson:  and  Herbert  York, 
former  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering.  Also,  the  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert  Lovett : 
and  the  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  for  Research  and  Devel- 
opment, Trevor  Gardner,  testified  in 
support  of  S.  2180.  All  of  these  dis- 
tiiieuished  gentlemen  and  dedicated 
public  servants  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee and  asked  for  Senate  passage  of 
S.  2180.  All  of  them,  without  exception, 
einpliasized  the  timeliness  of  this  meas- 
uie  and  the  urgent  necessity  for  its  en- 
actment during  the  1st  session  of  the 
87th  Congress.  All  these  distinguished 
gentlemen  and  dedicated  public  servants 
testified  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  and  one  of  them 
testified  before  the  House  committee; 
and  all  of  them  requested  that  the  Sen- 
ate pass  Senate  bill  2180. 

Mr.  President,  when  President  Ken- 
i^edy  sent  to  the  Congress  his  message 
relating  to  this  measure,  he  asked  for 
prompt  action.  I  should  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  several  paragraphs  of  his 
letter  of  transmittal  of  June  29.     The 
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President's  letter  reads,  In  part   as  fol- 
lows: 

Jci«29,  1961, 
Hoc.  Ltmdoh  B  Jobmson, 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Wtuhinffton,  DC. 

Dkaa  Ma.  Pbxsidkmt:  I  am  transmitting 
herewith  for  consideration  by  the  Coi\gress 
a  draft  of  legislation  to  carry  out  the  rec- 
ommendation contained  In  my  Mav  26  mes- 
sage for  the  e«t«bl>shment  of  a  sUength- 
ened  and  enlarged  Dlsarmunent  Agency  to 
make  an  intensified  effort  to  develop  ac- 
cepuble  poiiUcai  and  technical  aileriiaUves 
to  the  present  arms  race. 

Today,  ability  of  man  to  master  his  en- 
vUonment  threatens  to  outpace  his  ability 
to  control  himself.  The  world  Is  more  and 
more  Interdependent,  and  the  people  of  the 
earth  can  now  look  beyond  this  planet  to  a 
new  age  of  discovery,  but  they  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  banish  the  primitive  threat 
of  war.  The  ingenuity  that  has  made  the 
weapon*  of  war  vastly  more  destructive 
should  be  applied  to  the  development  of  a 
system  of  control   of  these  weapons. 

Then  the  President  wrote: 

But  peace  cannot  b*  brought  about  by 
concentrating  aolely  on  measures  to  control 
and  eliminate  weapons.  It  must  also  en- 
compass measures  to  siistain  and  suengthcn 
international  Institution*  and  the  rule  of 
law.  A  disarmament  program  must  take  Into 
account  the  national  security,  our  foreign 
policy,  the  relationships  of  this  country  t  j 
International  peacekeeping  agencies,  includ- 
ing th«  United  Nations,  and  our  domestic, 
economic,  and  other  policies.  It  should  drive 
toward  the  creaUon  of  a  peaceful  world 
society  In  which  disarmament,  except  for 
tlie  forces  needed  to  apply  International 
sanctinns.  Is  the  accepted  condition  of  In- 
ternational life. 

In  another  paragraph  in  the  letter,  the 
President  wrote: 

Por  the  past  5  months.  Mr  John  J  McClo>', 
my  adviser  on  disarmament  matters,  has 
been  conducUng.  at  my  request,  an  extensive 
study  of  the  governmental  effort  and  organ- 
ization necessary  to  give  effect  to  our  na- 
tional purpose  in  this  field. 

Then  the  President  listed  the  many 
olHcers  of  this  Government  who  have 
been  consulted;  and  thereafter  the  Pres- 
ident wrote: 

Following  Mr  McCloy  s  recommendations. 
I  am  therefore  proposing  that  a  new  US. 
D..virmament  Agency  for  World  Peace  and 
Security  be  established.  Enactment  of  the 
proposed  legliilaUon  will  permit  this  Agencv 
to  deal  broadly  with  the  whole  range  of  dis- 
armament matters,  including  research,  poli- 
cies, and  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  whoever  he  may  be  at 
any  given  time,  has  heavy  burdens. 
When  two  Presidents — former  President 
Dwight  Eisenhower,  who  served  the  p>eo- 
ple  of  the  United  States  both  as  General 
of  the  Armies  and  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  and  President  Kennedy— both  call 
UiX)n  the  Members  of  Congress  to  pass 
legislation  of  this  type.  I  think  that  is 
rather  compelling  evidence. 

Furthermore,  it  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve ib&t  in  the  bodjr  of  testimony  in 
regard  to  this  particular  proposal,  there 
is  not  one  word  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
from  any  responsible  public  ofiOcial  who 
has  been  entrusted  with  the  defense  or 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
or  the  negotiations  of  the  United  States 
with  the  Soriet  Union. 


Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Mmnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Wliat  opposition  was 
there? 

Mr  HUNfPHREY.  There  was  opposi- 
lion  from  .some  private  citizens. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Generally,  upon  what  did 
they  base  their  opposition' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Primarily  on  the 
statement  that  we  cannot  trust  the  Rus- 
sians and  that  therefore  this  is  no  time 
to  be  talking  about  disarmament  meas- 
ures. 

But  the  fact  Is  tliat  we  are  literally 
compelled  to  talk  with  the  Russians.  At 
this  very  hour  Mr.  McCloy— who,  by  the 
way,  has  a  record  of  ser\-ice  to  his  coun- 
trj'  which  makes  him  an  outstanding  pa- 
triot— sits  with  Zorin.  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, and  discusses  disarmament.  Will 
Mr.  McCloy  make  any  progress?  We 
pray  that  he  will.  But  certainlj-  we  can 
trust  Mr.  McCloy.  because  he  is  a  wise 
and  a  prudent  man. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  again  to 
mc? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  Senator  from  Miniiesota.  I 
have  known  Jack  McCloy  for.  I  suppose. 
30  years;  and  I  have  watched  with  the 
greatest  admiration  and  approval  his 
record  of  pubUc  service.  So  I  would  not 
want  anyone  to  be  under  any  misappre- 
hension about  my  feeling  about  our 
former  A.ssistant  Secretary  of  War  and 
Ambassador,  He  is  one  of  the  greatest 
public  servants  our  Nation  has  ever  had. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  his 
sponsorship  and  leadership  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bill  are  among  the  most 
persuasive  elements  cormected  with  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. Mr.  McCloy  has  been  so  deeply 
interested  in  this  matter  that  he  has 
pone  far  beyond  what  might  be  expected 
from  a  Government  official.  I  suppose 
the  Senator  knows  he  is  making  a  great 
personal  sacrifice.  He  just  pot  started 
m  business  when  the  President  asked 
him  to  come  to  work  for  the  Gtovemment 
for  practically  nothing.  He  has  not  only 
spent  months  studying  the  matter,  but 
has  pone  to  Senator  after  Senator,  and 
Representati\  e  after  Representative,  and 
has  said,  "I  netd  your  help.  If  I  am 
going  to  have  this  responsibility,  I  need 
your  help." 

I  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing Mr.  McCloy  as  a  close  personal  friend, 
but  my  admiration  for  him  is  not  new. 
I  remember  when  he  was  High  Commis- 
sioner in  Germany  and  his  great  record 
as  Assistant  Secretarj-  of  War.  When  I 
first  met  him  in  connection  with  this 
particular  project  he  said.  "Senator 
Humphrey,  I  have  been  up  here  all  my 
life  asking  people  to  arm.  Now  I  ask 
you  to  help  me  with  the  machinery,  the 
tools,  the  instrumenta,  so  we  can  control 
these    armaments    before   they   destroy 
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us."  He  made  a  most  persuasive  £u-g^u- 
ment  in  connection  with  this  project  as 
it  relates  to  our  national  security. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Since  the  Senator  is 
speaking  of  his  accomplishments,  I  may 
add  that  Mr.  McCloy  was  President  of 
the  World  Bank,  which  was  no  insignif- 
icant job.  He  put  that  Bank  on  its  feet 
and  made  it  a  very  significant  organiza- 
tion in  the  field  of  international  finance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator    very     much.        I     mention     these 

Witnesses,  just  as  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman]  did.  I  wish  Sen- 
ators could  have  heard  Fred  Eaton,  a 
very  distinguished  citizen.  President 
Eisenhower  had  appointed  him  as  a 
member  of  the  10-member  disarmament 
conference.  He  came  into  the  room 
without  a  prepared  statement.  He  just 
happened  to  be  in  the  room.  He  was  not 
scheduled  as  a  witness.  He  merely  asked 
to  be  heard.  He  said,  "Look,  we  have 
never  been  prepared.  It  is  nobody's 
fault.  We  have  not  had  time  to  put  an 
organization  together.  We  made  a  be- 
ginning when  President  Eisenhower  sug- 
gested the  disarmament  conference,  un- 
der Secretary  of  State  Christian  Herter." 
Mr.  Eaton  went  on  to  explain  how  im- 
portant it  was  to  have  a  director  of  such 
an  agency  with  responsibilities  for  an 
independent  study,  research,  and  advice. 
It  was  moving  testimony. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  Mr.  Eaton,  with  rank  of  Ambassa- 
dor, represented  us  in  connection  with 
the  disarmament  conferences  in  Geneva. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Very  well. 
Mr.  BUSH.  I  recall  that  when  Chris- 
tian Herter  was  Secretary  of  State, 
Douglas  Dillon  was  Under  Secretary.  In 
fact,  it  was  he  who  got  Fred  Eaton  into 
this. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  agree. 
Mr.  BUSH.    His   testimony  was  one 
of  the  most  persuasive  and  qualified  bits 
of  testimony  the  Senator  had  before  his 
committee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pi-es- 
ident.  will  the  Senator  yeld? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  qual- 
ity and  character  of  the  witnesses  who 
testified  on  the  bill  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  were  most  per- 
suasive in  connection  with  support  for 
the  bill.  When  reference  is  made  to  the 
work  of  John  McCloy,  we  ought  not  to 
forget  that,  as  High  Commissioner  to 
Germany  in  the  postwar  period,  he  and 
Gen.  Lucius  Clay— first  it  was  General 
Clay  and  then  Mr.  McCloy— probably 
developed  the  most  practicable  grass- 
roots grasp  of  the  German  problem. 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  those 
men,  who  served  their  country  with  dis- 
tinction and  honor  in  these  crucial, 
formative  years,  would  support  the  for- 
mation of  an  agency  of  this  character 
unless,  on  the  basis  of  their  own  experi- 
ence, they  regarded  it  as  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  surely  was 
my  view. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  There  is 
one  thought  I  wanted  to  bring  up  at  this 


time,  and  I  may  develop  it  a  httle  later 
during  the  consideration  of  the  bill.  It 
is  whether  or  not  the  concept  of  the 
agency  would  be  better  communicated 

to  the  public  and  to  the  world  If,  in- 
stead of  using  the  name  'U.S.  Disarma- 
ment Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity," we  were  to  have  it  designated  as 
"U.S.  Advisory  Agency  on  Arms  Con- 
trol, Peace,  and  Security." 

I  merely  mention  that  at  this  time. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  Senator  give  it 

some  thought,  for  the  reason  that  today 
the  news  tickers  are  filled  with  dis- 
patches about  the  speech  which  Mr. 
Khrushchev  made  last  night,  in  which 
he  talked  about  the  subject  of  disaima- 
ment  and  the  matter  of  control.  The 
Senator  has  made  reference  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  McCloy  is  meeting  with  Mr. 
Zorin  at  this  time.  It  seems  to  me  that 
anyone  who  really  looks  at  the  world 
picture  recognizes  that  any  foreign  pol- 
icy question  today  brings  up  the  question 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament. 

My  basic  support  for  the  bill  stems 
from  the  fact  that  I  do  not  see  how 
the  President  can  meet  hi.s  responsi- 
bilities unless  he  is  prepared  to  face 
questions  which  arise  concerning  dis- 
armament and  arms  control.  How  can 
one  make  the  decisions  that  he  must 
make  today  unless  he  can  effectively  ap- 
praise proposals  either  for  disarmament 
or  arms  control?  It  seems  to  me  specific 
knowledge,  and  not  merely  attitudes,  are 
necessary,  if  one  is  to  deal  with  .specific 
proposals  on  the  question  of  arms 
limitation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  the  statement,  and  for  his  bbvi- 
ous  knowledge  of  this  complicated  ques- 
tion. It  is  true  that  merely  to  have 
attitudes  or  opinions  is  not  enouyh.  In 
fact,  it  might  be  injurious. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  might 
be  hazardous. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  might  be  haz- 
ardous. What  we  need  is  the  technical. 
factual  information  that  is  required  for 
sensible  judgments  that  relate  to  the 
complicated  question  of  arms  control  and 
disarmament. 

(At  this  point  Mrs.  Neuberger  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer  » 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yiPld' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  M.ansfield  ad- 
dressed the  Senate,  and  the  ensuing-  col- 
loquy appears  elsewhere  unde^  its 
appropriate  headline. ) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  was  citing  the  quality  of  the  witne.sses 
who  had  testified  in  behalf  of  the  bill 
before  us.  The  general  comment  of  my 
colleagues  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
quality  of  the  witnesses  and  their  reputa- 
tions and  their  background  and  their  e.x- 
perience  surely  did  commend  the  bill 
because  of  their  support  of  it. 

Finally,     a    number    of    our    very 

prominent  and  respected  national  organ- 
izations submitted  testimony  calling  on 
the  United  States  to  establish  this  pro- 
posed U.S.  Disarmament  Agency,  includ- 
ing the  Catholic  Association  for  Inter- 
national Peace,  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ,  the  Federation  of 
American  Scientists  to  name  only  a  few. 


There  Is  a  greater  need  and  urgency 
today  than  ever  before  to  create  the 
type  of  agency  which  is  embodied  in 
S.  2180.  The  clouds  of  war  hang  heavy 
over  all  of  mankind.  Each  day  brings 
new  threats  and  steps  by  the  Soviets 
which  could  result  in  war.  We  are  re- 
quired to  take  countermeasures  to  pro- 
tect the  cause  and  rights  of  free  people 

everywhere.  The  recent  moves  by  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  strengthen 
our  defenses,  to  reassure  our  allies  that 

our  obligations  to  them  will  be  met,  and 
to  meet  Soviet  bellicosity  with  calm  but 
firm  re-solve,  should  tell  the  world,  and 
particularly  the  Soviet  Union,  in  no  un- 
certain terms  that  we  will  not  be  ap- 
peasers.  I  would  hope  that  these  steps 
will  convince  Premier  Khrushchev  and 
other  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allies  that  war  or  the  threat  of  war  is  no 
.solution  to  any  nations  problem  or 
aspirations.  We  shall  not  shirk  in  our 
duty  to  prevent  aggressors  from  tram- 
pling over  the  territory  and  the  rights 
of  countries  which  are  weaker  than  they. 

It  is  my  belief,  which  I  think  is  shared 
by  everyone  in  this  Chamber,  that  the 
United  States  must  remain  strong  at 
all  times  in  order  to  deter  aggression. 

At  the  same  time  I  believe,  along  with 
the  great  witnesses  who  testified  before 
our  committee,  and  those  who  sent  us  so 
many  communications,  that  national 
security  requires  not  only  preparedness 
for  defense,  but  also  preparedness  in  the 
field  of  negotiation  and  in  the  field  of 
diplomacy.  A  continued  race  between 
ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  build 
and  strengthen  armaments  can  be  only 
a  temporary  and  highly  dangerous  re- 
sponse to  the  very  fundamental  differ- 
ences  which  exist  between  our  respective 
ways  of  life.  We  must  work  for  condi- 
tions of  peace  and  freedom  and  be  pre- 
pared for  any  opportunity  which  may 
relieve  the  world  of  the  terrible  threat 
of  war  and  the  enormous  burden  of 
armaments  which  the  people  of  the 
major  powers  particularly  must  bear. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator in  chai-ge  of  the  bill  several  ques- 
tions. On  page  2  of  the  bill  the  purpose 
of  it  is  stated,  and  reference  is  made  to: 

The  formulation  and  implementation  of 
the  U.S.  disarmament  policy  In  a  manner 
which  will  promote  the  national  security  re- 
quires a  central  organization. 

Mr    HUMPHREY      Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Nitzc  is  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  He  has  four 
agencies  or  groups  under  him.  It  was  my 
understanding  that  one  of  these  agencies 
was  working  more  or  le.ss  on  this  problem. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  The  work  of 
Mr.  Nitze.  as  well  as  the  work  of  the 
State  Department,  would  be  coordinated 
by  this  particular  Agency  that  is  sought 
to  bo  set  up,  It  would  not  be  obliterated ; 
it  would  be  coordinated.  That  is  what 
evei-y  witness  said.  I  wish  every  Sena- 
tor could  have  heard  these  men  testify. 
They  have  all  been  responsible  for  our 
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negotiations.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Am- 
bassador Wadsworth,  Fred  Eaton,  Gen- 
eral Lemnitzer,  Thomas  Gates,  former 
Secretary  of  Defense — evei-y  one  of  them 
said  that  the  glaring  weakness  today  in 
U.S.  foreign  policy  is  the  confusion  in 
Its  methods  and  in  its  means  and  in  its 
machinery  in  arriving  at  any  disarma- 
ment policy.    Gen.  Luciu.s  Clay  in  his 

statement  said  : 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  this  liighly 
important   subject    Is   one    which   should    be 

dealt  With  In  a  bureau  of  a  Department  of 
the  Government,  subjecting  it  to  all  layers 
of  authority  which  that  Involves. 

Though  the  foreign  relations  of  the  coun- 
try are  Involved,  so  is  defense  policy.  I 
would,  therefore,  recommend  that  this 
.Agency  should  not  become  a  part  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  even  though  close  coop- 
eration and  consultation  with  the  defense 
agencies  of   the    Government   is   essential. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  im- 
portance of  this  point. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  argue  against  Mr.  McCloy  and 
Mr.  Lodge  and  all  the  other  witnesses 
the  Senator  has  mentioned.  I  have  the 
same  regard  for  Mr.  McCloy,  whom  I 
have  known  for  many  years,  and  the 
other  persons  who  have  been  mentioned. 
What  I  am  getting  at  is  that  on  page  3 
there  appears  the  language: 

The  preparation  for  and  management  of 
the  U.S.  participation  In  international  ne- 
gotiations In  the  disarmament  field. 

Mr.  Nitze  is  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, which  is  considering  the  subject 
of  disarmament  Then,  too,  the  State 
Department  is  considering  the  subject 
Now  we  would  create  this  new  Agency  in 
the  State  Department  and  we  would  give 
It  the  management  of  US.  participation 
in  international  negotiations  in  the  dis- 
armament field. 

Where  does  that  leave  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  Mr.  McNamara  and  his  Dofen.-e 
Department? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Section  21  at  page 
5  states  that  this  Agency  is  established 
within  the  Department  of  State: 

The  Agency  shall  be  under  the  dir€cti.>n 
or  the  tTnder  Secretary  of  State  for  Disarm- 
ament.  who  shall  serve  as  the  principal  ad- 
viser to  the  Secret;»ry  of  St^ite  riiid  th3 
President  on  disarmament  matters.  In  c.vr- 
rying  out  his  duties  under  this  Act  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Disarmament  Fhall. 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  have  primary  responsi- 
bllity  within  the  Government  for  disarma- 
ment matters. 

Then  we  go  a  httle  further  in  the 
bill,  to  section  33,  r.t  page  13: 

Under  the  supcr\ision  and  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  St..te — 

la)  the  Director  sh-Ti!  pren.-ire  for  the 
President,  the  Sec.etary  ol  Stale,  and  the 
heads  of  such  other  ticvcrnment  agencies 
as  the  President  rn^.y  dctorniine.  recommen- 
dations concernii'.g  Us.  disarmameia  policy. 

Then  again,  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  State — 

(bi  the  Director,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting negotiations  concerning  disarma- 
ment or  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  any 
other  authority  given  him  by  this  Act.  may 
(1)  consult  and  conununicate  with  or  direct 
the  consultation  and  communication  with 
representatives  of  other  nations  or  of  in- 
ternational organizations  and  (2)  communi- 


cate in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  with  dip- 
lomatic representatives  of  the  United  States 
in  this  country  and  abroad. 

What  this  means,  coming  back  to  page 
3.  where  we  say  -the  preparation  for  and 
management  of  United  States  participa- 
tion in  international  negotiations  in  the 
disarmament  Held,"  is  that  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary-  of  State  this 
agency  shall  prepare  the  work  that  is 
required  and  make  the  preparations  that 
are  i-equired  for  negotiations,  and  that 
when  negotiations  take  place,  this  pro- 
fessional, technical  agency  will  be  in 
charge  under  the  Secretary  of  States 
direction  and  supei-vision  for  negotia- 
tions. That  IS  what  Mr.  McCloy  is  do- 
ing. That  is  what  Arthur  Dean  is  doing. 
Mr.  Dean  has  been  in  Geneva  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
McCloy  is  the  President's  chief  adviser 
on  disarmament  matters,  and  today  he 
is  conducting  negotiations  at  the  United 
Nations  imder  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  We  are  asking  to  bring 
.some  order  out  of  this  confusion 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  am  heartily  in 
favor  of  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes:  I  know  that. 
The  Senator  merely  wantevl  some  clari- 
fication. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  uas  on  the 
Senators  original  committee  dealing 
with  this  subject.  I  do  question,  how- 
ever, what  the  Senator  has  just  said, 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  con- 
duct negotiations.  That  is  what  we  ex- 
pect. He  shall  conduct  negotiations, 
presumably  with  tlie  advice  of  the  De- 
fense Depaitment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  S.ALTONSTALL.  And  ndvise  the 
SccretaiT  of  Dcfciihe,  who  lia.s  Mr.  Nitze 
and  his  group. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Iz  it  necessary 
to  use  the  word  '  mariagemcnf?  Why 
can  it  not  be  limited  to  preparation  for 
U.S.  participation?  If  we  put  in  the 
word  "management,"  we  are  taking  it 
away,  to  a  certain  e:<tent,  from  the  Sec- 
retaiy  of  State.  I  would  rather  leave  it 
with  the  Secretai-y  of  State,  and  omit 
the  word  "management." 

Ml'.  HUMPHREY.  This  matter  was 
given  considerable  thought  in  commit- 
tee. Originally  the  word  was  "direction." 
Our  experience  is  very  clear  that  we  need 
specialists  in  this  matter,  even  though 
the  Secretary  of  State  may  go  to  a  meet- 
ing. Even  though  he  may  attend  it, 
sometimes  he  cannot  stay  for  the  weeks 
and  months  required  in  these  negotia- 
tions. So  we  want  the  Director  of  this 
agency  to  be  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment of  our  negotiations  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

We  wished  to  make  it  quite  clear  that 
we  are  not  going  to  reach  out  willy-nilly 
and  pick  up  anybody,  because  this  is  a 

highly  complicated  business.  This  sec- 
tion was  given  considerable  thought.  I 
was  at  first  of  the  opinion  that  possible 
preparation  was  what  was  needed.  We 
discussed  that  question  with  Mr.  McCloy. 
He  said.  "No.  it  takes  more  than  simple 
preparation,  because  you  can  have  p>er- 
sons  who  are  GS-lO's  or  GS-12s  make 
the  preparation  for  it,  but  someone  must 
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manage  it,  somec^ne  who  will  be  respon- 
sible for  setting  up  the  conference,  re- 
sponsible for  the  agenda,  someone  who 
will  be  there  day  in  and  day  out." 

For  example.  Arthur  Dean  is  our  chief 
negotiator,  so  far  as  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference is  concerned.  His  deputy  at 
Geneva  is  Charles  SteU.  Mr.  Dean  is 
responsible  for  the  management  of  the 
negotiations. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL      I  would  be  very 

much  more  relieved  if  there  were  lan- 
guage similar  to  this— perhaps  it  can  be 
improved  upon—  preparation  for  and 
participation  in  international  negotia- 
Uons  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  in 
the  disarmament  field."  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  an  able,  thoughtful, 
well  prepared  gentleman.  Perhaps  he 
could  devise  lamruage  along  that  line. 
We  cannot  always  have  a  man  like  Mr. 
McCloy,  whom  we  all  respect  and  in 
whom  we  all  have  much  confidence. 
Suppose  a  new  man  took  the  position. 
What  we  seek  to  do  is  to  make  laws. 
The  word  "management"  might  be  mis- 
mterpreted  as  meaning  that  the  author- 
ity will  be  taken  away  from  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  State  or  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  I  agree  that  we  wish  to  leave  the 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  reassure 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  on  this 
lX)int.  It  is  manifestly  clear  in  the  bill 
that  the  Agency  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  We  did  not  put  that  language 
into  every  paragraph  simply  because  it 
would  have  made  the  bill  rather  clumsy 
to  have  kept  repeating  it.  So  in  the  re- 
port we  spelled  out  that  every  function 
which  the  Director  or  the  Agency  under- 
takes Will  fall  under  the  general  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  This  was  the  big  argument  in  the 
committee. 

The  original  bill  contained  language 
to  the  effect  that  the  Director  had  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  under  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  could  have  gone  directly 
to  the  President.  It  was  on  this  point 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  IMi-. 
Russell],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Symington],  and  other 
Senators  said  that  that  would  be  bad 
management;  they  did  not  favor  such  a 
proposal.  So  the  bill  was  changed  to 
make  it  positively  clear  that  wherever 
there  was  any  responsibility  placed  upon 
the  Agency  or  its  Director,  it  falls  back 
immediately  upon  the  Director  who  is. 
first  of  all.  an  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
He  and  his  Agency  are  within  the  State 
Department. 

Second,  he  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  But  the  bill  also 
provides  that  he  must  coordinate  his 
activities  under  the  provisions  of  section 
34  of  the  bill,  with  other  agencies  of  the 
Government.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
original  text  of  the  bill,  the  executive 
branch  did  not  spell  that  out.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota,  together 
with  other  Senators,  said  he  did  not  want 
any   doubt  to  arise,  so  the  committee 
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spelled  out  exactly  what  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Director  would  be.  So  section 
*      34  of  the  bill,  at  page  14,  line  21  provides : 

The  President  Is  authorlaed  to  establish 
procedures  to  (I)  assure  cooperaUon,  con- 
sultation, and  a  continuing  exchange  of  In- 
formation between  the  Agency  and  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commisston,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Admlnlstraticm,  and  other  affected 
Government  agencies,  in  aU  significant 
aspects  of  UJ3.  disarmament  policy  and 
related  matters.  Including  current  and  pros- 
pective policies,  plans,  and  programs. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  in  which  I  am  particu- 
larly Interested,  simply  becomes  a  con- 
sultant agency  for  the  purpose  of  the 
exchsuige  of  information  on  all  sienifi- 
cant  aspects,  but  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense would  have  no  responsibility 
beyond  being  a  consultant? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oh,  no;  he  will 
continue  his  activities,  but  he  also  will 
work  with  the  Director  of  the  Disarma- 
ment Agency  and  make  certain  that  the 
programs  which  are  interdependent 
among  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration fit  into  the  general  framework  of 
what  the  President  of  the  United  States 
desires  from  an  institution  to  help  for- 
mulate disarmament  policies. 

For  example,  Paul  Nitze,  in  his  opera- 
tion, will  still  continue  to  function,  but 
he  will  not  continue  to  function  In  a 
vacuimi.     His  Agency  will  continue  as  a 
part  of  the  total  policy  and  a  part  of  the 
framework  in  which  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,   the   National   Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  possibly  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  If  research  proj- 
ects are  considered,  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  would  all  find  their  way  into 
the  general  pattern.    At  the  same  time, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  one  person  do  the 
general  work  of  coordinating  the  entire 
program.     It   was   on   that   basis  that 
many  witnesses  testified  that  the  Direc- 
tor should  not  be  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment alone;  he  should  be  there  for  ne- 
gotiating purposes;  but  in  order  to  have 
coordinating  authority,  he  ought  to  re- 
port  directly  to   the  President.     This 
proposal  promoted  great  discussion  and 
genuine  differences  of  opinion.    So  the 
committee  resolved   the  problem.     We 
resolved  it  in  consultation  with  officers 
of  the  Government.     Each  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Government  feels  he  can 
work  with  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
who  will  have  the  prime  responsibility 
for  advising  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  questions  relating  to  dis- 
armament policy.     He  will  be  able  to 
draw  from  the  other  agencies  such  In- 
formation as  he  needs  and  work  with 
them,  principally  in  the  field  of  research, 
and  have  contact  with  them,  so  ^hat  all 
the  activities  can  be  drawn  up  for  recom- 
mendation to  the  President. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Secretary 
of  State  shall  be  responsible  for  the  Di- 
rector and  his  Agency? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.    SALTONSTALL.     But    the    ulti- 
mate decision  will  rest  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  with  the 
President. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL,     Yes. 
Mr.    HUMPHREY,    The    Senator    is 
correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  wish  to  ask 
another  question,  which  relates  to  sec- 
tion 32,  page  11.  the  subject  of  "Patents." 
I  have  some  ideas  as  to  how  that  section 
got  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long]  was  the 
sponsor. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  CoramiLtee 
on  Aimed  Services  had  problems  in  that 
connection  in  the  setting  up  of  tiie  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin - 
lotration.  Why  should  it  be  necessary 
to  include  a  patents  section  in  the  bill? 
I  say  that  not  in  criticism  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  because  I  know  he 
i6  vei-y  much  interested  in  the  subject  of 
patents.  However,  there  Ls  the  problem 
of  interpreting  patent  Iiw  and  of  making 
the  present  law  effective,  when  so  large 
an  amount  of  Govcniment  money  goes 
into  the  field  of  new  patents.  Wliy 
should  there  be  a  section  In  this  bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  give  the 
Senator  a  frank  answer.  It  is  bocaose 
the  committee  wanted  It. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  Did  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  want  it? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  went  along  with  It.  The  ex- 
ecutive branch  did  not  recommend  It,  but 
the  committee  unanimously  voted  for  it. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  a  keen 
student  of  this  subject 

The  committee  considered  an  alteraa- 
tive  proposal,  but  the  alternative  pro- 
posal was  rejected.  This  proposal  was 
accepted.  By  the  way,  it  contains  the 
same  language  as  Is  in  the  act  which 
created  NASA. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     The  same  lan- 
guage as  is  in  NASA? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     That  givea  me 
encouragement,  because  I  helped  to  draft 
the  act  creating  NASA. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  committee  re- 
jected other  language  which  might  have 
been  far  more  rigid.  There  are  one  or 
two  other  acts  creating  agencies  in  which 
that  language  Is  Included. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  am  not  SO  fa- 
miliar with  patent  law  as  to  consider  my- 
self an  expert,  but  I  kno;^-  it  Is  a  difficult, 
complicated  problem. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  sliall  check  Uie 
report.  One  thing  which  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  doe^  not  wLsh  to  do  Is  to 
reassure  any  Senator  on  a  subject,  when 
that  Senator  places  his  tru.st  in  me,  if 
I  am  not  positively  certain  of  the  accu- 
racy of  my  statement.  However,  the 
committee  had  such  a  long  discussion 
of  tlie  question  that  I  believe  what  I 
have  just  stated  relating  to  NASA  and 
to  this  agency  concerning  patents  is  cor- 
rect. 

Let  me  read  from  the  report: 

Section  32,  which  deals  with  pateutf  is 
based  on  the  language  recently  adopted  by 
the  Senate  In  the  bill  to  extend  the  saline 
Mi-ater  program.  It  provides  that  no  appro- 
priated funds  may  be  expended  under  the 
bill  for  any  technological  research  or  de- 
velopment activity  urUess  such  expenditure 
is  conditioned  upon  provisions  ellecUv*  to 


Insure  that  all  Information,  uses,  products 
processes,  patents,  and  other  developments' 
resulting  from  that  activity  (with  such  ex- 
ceptions and  limitations  as  the  Director  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  in  the  Interest  of 
national  defense)  wiU  be  made  freely  and 
fully  available  to  the  general  public.  Noth- 
ing, however.  In  section  32  Is  to  be  construed 
as  depriving  the  owner  of  any  background 
patent  relating  to  such  activity  or  right 
which  he  may  have  under  that  patent. 

Madam  President,  this  language  is 
identical  with  that  contained  in  the  sa- 
line water  program  bia  and  is  similar 
to  the  language  in  the  act  creating  NASA, 
because  wc  had  that  language  read  to 
us  in  the  committee.  It  was  on  that 
basis  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and 
other  SenaiorG  agreed  to  this  particular 
language. 

Mr.  SALTON.STALL.  I  hank  the 
Senator  from  .Minnesota  for  his  answer. 
I  still  believe  that  the  subject  of  patents 
perhaps  would  be  better  left  out  of  this 
bill,  because  I  cannot  understand  whv 
the  .vjbject  of  patents  would  relate  to 
disarmament. 

Mr.  IIUMPlIRry.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  knov.s  that  the  Senator 
from  Ix)uisiana  iMr.  Lo.vcl  is  very 
persuasive. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIX.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusett."?  knows  that 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  for  the  question 
he  has  asked  and  for  the  part  he  has 
taken  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  ERVLN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVTN.  I  had  grave  misgivings 
about  some  of  the  phraseology  in  tlie 
original  bill.  Accordmg  to  my  interpre- 
tation, it  was  uncertain  whether  there 
was  a  division  of  power  in  this  field. 

In  other  words.  I  was  afraid  to  have 
us  get  into  a  situation  similar  to  that 
under  the  former  administration,  when 
the   Secretary   of   State   and   Governor 
Stassen    became   involved    in   a   situa- 
tion in  which  there  was  much  confusion 
as  to  where  authoniy  in  this  field  lay. 
But  I  wiih  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for 
the  excellent  job  tiiey  did.  by  means  of 
the  committee  amendments,  to  eliminate 
such  unceitainty  and  to  make  it  appar- 
ent that  this  bill  harmonizes  with  the 
constitutional  pl•o^^:■on  which  entrants 
the  conduct  of  all  o'lr  foreign  policy  to 
the  President,  ^vhose  first  arm  in  carry- 
ing out  that  policy  is  the  Secretary  of 
State.     I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
the     amendment     which     makes     this 
Agency   a  part  of   the  Department  of 
State  and  makes  very  clear  where  the 
ultimate  authority  really  lies. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  are 
certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  a  job 
well  done  in  clarifying  the  provisions  of 
the  original  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  excerpt  from  page  4  of 
the  report,  relating  to  sections  21 
through  26.  which  deal  with  the  struc- 
ture to  which  the  Senator  has  referred, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  beinp  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  '  No  882  •  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Organization    isecs.   21    through   26)  :    Sec- 
tion   21    establishes   within    the   Department 
of  Slate  the  Disarmament  Agency  lor  World 
Peace    and    Security       Section    22    provides 
that  the  Agency  shall  be  headed  by  the  Un- 
der Secretary  ol  .State  lor  Disarmament,  ap- 
pointed     by       the      President,      subject      to 
confirmation  by  the  Senate,  whose  comp>en- 
satlon   shall   be  $22,500  a  year      The  Under 
Secretary,      referred      to      as      the      Director 
throughout    the    bill     is   to   be   the   principal 
ndvlser   to    the   Secretary    of    State    and    tbe 
President  on  disHrinamen:  matters      Station 
23   provides  lor   a   Deputy    Director,  also  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  subject  to  Senate 
confirmation,  wh'jse   compensation   is  set   at 
»21  500    a    year       There    are    also    provided, 
in  section  24    four  As.«Lstant  Directors  to  be 
appointed    by    the    President      by    and    with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  whose 
compensation    will    be    »20,000    a   year       The 
compensation    provided    m    sections    22,    23, 
and    24   corres{H>nds    to   that    of   the    present 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretaries  of  State,  and   the  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries   of    State,    re.spectively       The    salary 
of   the    Director    is    the   same    as   that    of    the 
Chairman    of    the    Atomic    Energy    Commis- 
sion, the  Director  of  the  National  .^eron.iu- 
tlcs     and     pace     -Administration,     and     the 
Deputy   Secretary   of    Defense — oflicials    with 
whom  It  Is  anticipated   that  the  Director  of 
the  Disarmament  Agency  will  hnve  frequent 
contacts. 

Section  25  provides  that  under  the  stiprr- 
vlslon  and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Director  may  establish  such  bu- 
reaus, offices,  and  divisions  as  he  may  deem 
necessary.  Includint;.  among  others,  an 
Office  of  Public  AfTairs  and  an  Office  ol  the 
General   Counsel. 

Creation  of  a  General  Ad\istjry  Commitloe 
is  authorized  by  section  26  Fifteen  mem- 
bers will  be  appointed  by  the  President,  sub- 
ject to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senrtte 
Its  function  Is  to  advise  the  Director  on  dis- 
armament policy  and  activities  Tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Advisory  Committee  are 
authorized  to  receive  $100  per  diem  md 
travel  expenses  and  will  be  subject  to  the 
security   requirements  of  section  44. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Madam  President, 
once  it  was  said  that  arms  themselves 
were  no  cause  of  war.  not  even  a  cause 
of  rising  tension  among  nations.     The 
arms  were  not  considered  a  cause,  bat 
merely  a  symptom  of  the  basic  disputes 
which  prevented  nations  from  living  to- 
gether in  relative  calm  and  i^eace.     But 
the  splitting  of  the  atom,  the  penetra- 
tion   into   outer   space,    and    tlie    other 
recent  discoveries  of  science  and  tech- 
nology   have    shattered    this    principle, 
which  heretofore  had  been  accepted  as 
a  governing  factor  in  international  rela- 
tions    The  weapons  now  being  devised, 
built,  and  stoied  throughout  many  parts 
of     the     world     have    such    destructive 
power,  and  in  a  sense  are  so  uncon- 
trollable by  the  men  who  must  use  them, 
that   they,   themselves,   have  become   a 
source  of  tension.     They  are  now  a  po- 
tential cause  of  war.  not  just  a  byprod- 
uct   of    the    policital    disputes    among 
nations.    We  must  not.  therefore,  ignore 
the  weapons  as  being  imimportant.    The 
\\eapons  themselves,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
putes, have  now  become  a  great  source 
of  concern  to  us  all. 

It  is  because  of  these  new  develop- 
ments that  the  creation  of  a  special 
agency    to    deal    with    the    control    and 


reduction  of  armaments  has  become  im- 
perative. The  creation  of  such  an 
agency  does  not  insure  the  success  of  its 
mission — this  point  has  been  empha- 
sized here,  today;  but  we  can  be  sure 
that  without  such  an  effort,  the  mission 
will  never  be  accomplished. 

Furthermore.  Madam  President,  as  a 
peace-loving  people  and  a  people  imbued 
with  a  sense  of  social  justice.  I  think  it 
fitting  and  apuiupruue  that  we  in  the 
United  States  take  the  lead  in  estab- 
lishing in  our  Government  a  special 
agency  for  peace  and  security— a  dis- 
armament agency  I  believe  this  matter 
surely  relates  to  the  great,  historical 
traditions  of  the  United  States  and  em- 
phasizes the  sincerity  of  our  purpose  in 
striving  to  achieve  peace  witli  justice 

Veiy  few  of  us  can  visualize  at  tins 
time  a  wot  Id  in  which  there  are  no  arms 
or  armed  forces  If  at  all.  this  is  a 
world  of  the  far  distant  future.  We  can. 
however,  picture  the  possibility  of  a 
world  m  which  these  weapons  can  be 
placed  under  control,  and  in  which  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  them  might  be 
taken  from  national  stockpiles  and  ar- 
.'^enals  and  dismantled  or  destroyed.  But 
to  take  away  or  even  control  a  nations 
weapons  is  to  tamper  with  tlie  basic 
aspects  of  its  national  security  and  even 
Its  survival. 

Proposals  in  this  field  of  arms  con- 
trol should  be  made  only  after  the  most 
thorough  consideration  and  detailed 
planning.  Heretofore,  we  have  not  had 
in  Government  a  group  that  could  do 
this  kind  of  study  on  a  permanent  and 
full-time  basis  We  have  not  been  able 
to  engage  negotiators  to  go  to  disarma- 
ment conferences  well  prepared  and 
knowledgeable  of  their  subject  as  a  re- 
sult of  many  months  of  int.ensivc  prepa- 
ration with  all  of  the  necessary  pohcy 
planners  and  scientific  and  technical 
experts. 

Madam  President,  this  particular 
point  was  testified  too  repeatedly  by 
witnesses  such  as  Mr.  Lodge,  Mr.  Eaton, 
Mr.  Wadsworlh.  Mr.  Herter.  and  others 
who  told  us  of  their  experiences  in  the 
condict  of  negotiations  on  disarmament 
Again  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  tlie  words  of  Mr.  Eaton,  who.  as 
an  adviser,  stated  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore our  committee  that  we  were  poorly 
prepared.  I  wish  to  quote  some  of  his 
exact  woids.  because  he  made  such  a 
splendid  presentation.  He  said,  as  is 
recorded  on  page  149  of  the  hearings, 
when  he  testified  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee: 

The  absence  of  one  central  control  au- 
thority over  disarmament  is  one  of  our  fail- 
ures today. 

The  bill  has  been  carefully  worked  out 
by  Mr.  McCloy  and  his  staff.  It  represents 
months  ol  work  within  the  departments, 
with  you,  Senator,  and  with  other  members 
of  the  committee. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  our  disarmament  pro- 
gram had  been  its  lack  of  preparations. 

I  read  further  from  this  point  in  the 
hearing : 

Senator  Hi;mphhet.  But  you  believe  in 
preparations  for  those  discussions — 


Speaking  of  the  disarmament  dis- 
cussions— 

Mr  Eaton  Yes.  prepare Uons  agraiiu^t  the 
day  when  discussions  would  be  fruitlul.  We 
should,  by  diplomatic  channels,  continually 
impress  upon  the  Soviet*  our  desire  to  have 
agreement  in  the  area  of  disarmament. 

The  statements  made  by  Mr.  Lodge, 

who  for  years,  under  the  preceding  ad- 
ministration, was  our  represenutive  at 
the  United  Natioiis,  are  most  important, 
and  I  want  every  Senator  to  study  those 
statement.s  Mr  Lodge  has  been  en- 
trust^'d  with  some  of  the  highest 
diplomacy  of  our  times.  He  has  testi- 
fied unqualifiedly  that  one  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  our  procedure  has  been  the 
failure  to  arrive  on  time  at  decisions 
m  repaid  to  important  matters  of 
foreign  iwlicy.  For  instance,  often  he 
had  to  wait  .so  long  for  such  decisions 
from  the  Department  of  State  that  by 
the  time  the  response  came,  it  had  lost 
Its  meaning.  In  fact,  that  testimony 
was  submitted  by  one  witness  after 
another  Mr  McCloy  also  reminded  u.s 
of  these  matters. 

Therefore.  Madam  President,  during 
the  coming  months  it  is  our  duty  to 
work  for  the  resumption  of  disarmament 
negotiations.  If  they  are  not  resumed 
m  a  serious  manner,  the  world  will  be 
moved  that  much  closer  to  total  war. 
The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  Is  basi- 
cally a  means  to  organize  our  efforts  to 
prepare  and  handle  disarmament  nego- 
tiations in  the  best  possible  framework. 
As  Mr    McCloy  stated  at  t^-  hearings: 

This  svibjert  i  disarmament )  is  too  serious 
not  to  have  continuity  of  effort,  not  to  have 
the  means  of  employing  the  best  minds  that 
we  can  possibly  bring  to  bear  on  the  subject, 
and  not  to  keep  constantly  struggling  to 
try  to  find  the  proper  solution  between  a 
nuclear  disaster  and  a  catastrophe  of  that 
character,  and  the  security  of  the  Nation 
a!id  the  peaceful  settlement  of  our  inter- 
n.itlonal  disputes 

Madam  President.  I  know  that  some 
will  say — as  some  already  have  stated — 
that  when  an  agency  of  this  sort  is  estab- 
lished.   Its    very    establishment    has    a 
tendency  to  weaken  our  national  resolve. 
But  dislinguLshed  pubhc  servants,  such 
as  General   Gruenther,   believe   to   the 
contrary      They   say    the   establishment 
of  such  an  agency  will  strengthen  us. 
Furthermore,   these   witnesses   said    the 
establishment   of   such    an   agency    will 
prevent  us  from  taking  steps  which  later 
we  might  come  to  regret.    After  all,  dis- 
cussions of  disarmament  are  not  prop- 
erly entrusted  to  children  or  to  the  ill- 
prepared     or    to     the     ill-informed.      I 
shudder  to  think  what  might  have  hap- 
pened  if  some   of   our   representatives' 
suggestions  which  had  not  carefully  pre- 
pared in  advance  or  had  not  been   the 
subject    of    sufficient     preparation    had 
been    accepted.     Furthermore.    Madam 
President,  I  am  not  the  only  one  to  take 
this  position,   it  is  also  taken   by  the 
best  qualified  witnesses  whom  it  is  pos- 
sible   to    have    testify    on    this    subject. 
Apparently    our    representatives    have 
gone  to  conference  after  conference  al- 
most entirely  unprepared — in  the  hope 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  agree 
to  any  of  the  proposals  which  might  be 
made  with  the  result  that  thus  we  would 
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be  spared  the  results  of  our  folly.  For 
instance,  Madam  President,  in  that  con- 
nection I  think  of  the  several  confer- 
ences held  in  London,  which  were  at- 
tended by  our  representatives  with  but 
fMDor  preparations.  I  wish  to  distinctly 
understood  that  I  do  not  charge  that 
our  representatives  there  did  not  work 
hard.  They  did  work  hard.  Neither  do 
I  charge  that  they  were  not  able.  They 
were  most  able. 

They  were  conscientious  and  dedicated 
persons.  But,  Madam  President,  it  takes 
more  than  merely  conscientious  and  ded- 
icated persons  to  negotiate  with  the  per- 
sons the  Soviet  Union  sends  to  these 
conferences. 

I  see  present  on  the  floor  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GoREl.  who  was  an  adviser  to  our  ne- 
gotiating team  at  Geneva  on  the  nuclear 
test  ban  discussions.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  visit  some  of  those  meetings. 
I  think  the  Senator  will  agree  with  me 
that  when  the  Soviets  come  to  these  con- 
ferences, they  come  prepared,  as  if  they 
were  graduate  students  just  finishing  up 
their  work  for  their  Ph.  D.  degrees. 
They  move  their  research  work  in  from 
trucks.  They  come  in.  not  with  5  or  6. 
but  with  50,  60,  or  70  experts  trained  in 
that  field.  We  enter  into  these  negotia- 
tions as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  lost  weekend. 
All  too  often  we  charge  in,  filled  with 
good  intentions  and  hopes,  and  filled 
with  the  love  of  mankind,  and  the  de- 
sire to  spare  him  from  catastrophe.  We 
are  trying  to  establish  an  agency  which 
will  prepare  us  for  diplomacy,  just  ex- 
actly as  we  have  an  agency  which  pre- 
pares us  for  the  battlefield,  if  necessary. 
The  proposed  agency  for  disarmament, 
for  world  peace  and  security,  is  vitally 
needed  at  this  critical  time  in  history. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  have 
been  following  the  talk  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest.  I  think  he  is 
presenting  a  E>ersuasive  argument  for 
our  doing  something,  and  not  going  into 
conferences  without  a  proper  agency 
which  can  furnish  us  with  appropriate 

advice. 

I  supgest  that  the  Senator  give  some 
thought  to  the  suggestion  I  shall  make 
that  the  agency  be  known  as  the  U.S. 
Advisory  Agency  for  Anns  Control, 
Peace,  and  Security,  and  that  the  head 
of  the  agency  be  known  as  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Anns  Control,  rather  than 
disarmament.  I  make  that  suggestion 
because  I  feel,  in  line  with  our  national 
policy  today,  it  would  be  somewhat  mis- 
leading to  use  the  term  "Disarmament 
Act"  or  "Disarmament  Agency"  in  view 
of  the  interpretation  that  is  being  placed 
upon  that  word  by  many  persons. 

As  a  practical  matter,  we  can  all  hope 
for  some  reduction  in  arms  under  proper 
controls.  I  do  not  think  we  can  expect 
immediately  comrlete  and  universal  dis- 
annament. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Senator 
that  I  have  drafted  an  amendment 
which  would  accomplish  this  purpose. 
While  I  am  not  offering  it  at  this  time, 
I  shall  furnish  him  with  the  text  of  it. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
consult  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  on  it. 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield,  so  that  I 
may  comment  on  the  amendment  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  read  in 
the  afternoon  press  that  Premier  Khru- 
shchev has  agreed  to  talk.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  title  of  this  bill  and 
how  it  will  be  interpreted,  not  only  by 
the  people  of  the  world,  but  our  own 
people,  particularly  if  the  Senate  passes 
the  bill  on  the  afternoon  when  the 
American  people  and  the  world  have 
become  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  Khru- 
shchev is  willing  to  talk. 

I  have  great  fear  that  if  the  word  is 
incorporated  in  the  bill  as  it  is  now,  it 
can  have  a  very  weakening  effect,  and 
actually  do  harm  to  the  strength  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  feels  this  would 
give  us  in  the  world  today. 

I  think  this  recent  happening  should 
have  a  decided  effect  upon  the  thinking 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  concern- 
ing the  suggested  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  comment. 

First  of  all,  I  may  say  that  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  those  with  whom 
Mr.  McCloy  discussed  this  matter  gave 
the  subject  matter  of  title  very  careful 
consideration.  In  fact,  there  was  a  meet- 
ing at  the  White  House  of  something  like 
40  representatives  of  this  Government, 
in  which  the  subject  matter  of  the  title 
was  discussed.  I  do  not  see  any  iea.son 
why  wc  should  turn  over  to  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev the  honor  of  being  for  dlsanna- 
mcnt.  He  has  gotten  by  with  it.  He 
goes  before  the  United  Nations  and 
makes  a  speech  for  total  disarmament. 
I  know  he  is  not  sincere  about  total  dis- 
armament. That  is  my  view  of  it.  at 
least.  But  he  gets  up  and  talks  about  it. 
To  talk  about  arms  control  is  sort  of 
backing  into  the  subject  matter  being 
discussed. 

How  do  we  best  say  it?    Tlie  word 

"disarmament"  has  a  great  worldwide 
appeal.  People  understand  it.  We  talk 
in  the  bill  about  effective  and  controlled 
disarmament.  We  are  not  talking  about 
unilateral  disarmament.  We  are  not 
talking  about,  as  my  speech  made  quite 
clear,  and  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  made  quite  clear  in  his 
speech,  the  probability  that  there  can 
be  immediate  total  disarmament.  I  hftve 
made  it  clear  that  is  a  hope  which  1b  a 
long  way  down  the  path  of  hLstorv.  But 
I  do  not  believe  in  giving  Mr.  Khrushchev 
all  of  the  psychological  weapons  to  win 
the  war;  and  if  there  is  one  thing  Con- 
gress continues  to  do,  it  is  to  turn  over 
to  Mr.  Khrushchev  pi^ychological  victory 
after  psychological  victory.  We  insist 
upon  it.  We  let  him  go  out  and  "peddle 
his  wares"  all  over  the  world.  When 
Mr.  Khnishchev  goes  before  the  United 
Nations,  he  does  not  go  there  weak- 
kneed.  He  does  not  I'o  there  with  half 
proposals.  He  goes  the  uhole  way.  We 
go  up  there  and  argue  ^^hether  or  ^ot 


we  should  take  this  much  of  a  step  or 
that  much  of  a  step. 

We  shall  go  into  the  question  of  the 
title  later.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  raised  points  which 
are  worthy  of  every  possible  considera- 
tion. But  I  say  if  we  are  to  have  as  our 
ultimate  objective  effective  and  con- 
trolled disarmament — which  is  another 
way  of  saying  arms  control — then  we  had 
better  use  the  best  words  we  can  to  get 
our  message  across. 

This  country  has  conducted  foreign 
aid  operations.  We  have  offices  all  over 
the  world  with  signs  on  their  doors, 
"USOM."  What  that  means,  even  the 
makers  cf  Campbell's  soups  do  not  know. 
"USOM."!  There  is  not  any  such  word 
in  the  dictionary.  But  some  very  good 
person  said.  'This  will  explain  the  tech- 
nical meaning  of  US.  Overseas  Mis- 
sion." 

Madam  President.  I  am  a  more  sim- 
ple-minded fellow,  and  I  am  not 
a.?hamed  of  it.  I  a.sked  that  there  be 
imt  in  the  foreign  bill  an  amendment 
which  would  make  it  clear  that  this  is 
American  aid.  so,  in  case  one  of  us  goes 
overseas,  and  .<^ees  a  sign  that  says 
American  aid."  he  will  know  that  Inside 
the  room  there  is  something  that  has  to 
do  with  the  United  States.  There  may 
be  an  American  in  there.  He  may  get 
some  aid.  What  is  one  going  to  do  when 
he  sees  something  that  says  "USOM"? 
What  kind  of  lan-^uage  is  that?  Is  it 
Ubansi? 

I  say  we  had  better  u.^e  words  that 
have  the  most  common  meaning  and  the 
greatest  acceptance.  There  are  some 
suitable  words  in  our  lan.suage.  We 
Americans  are  getting  a  little  afraid  of 
the  word  peace.  '  We  are  afraid  wc  may 
be  accused  of  appeasement.  Well,  there 
are  some  fcood  scriptural  references  to 
that  word.  We  will  never  read  any- 
where in  the  scriptures,  "Blessed  are  the 
warmakcrs."  I  have  never  read  it.  We 
will  never  read  the  words,  "Blessed  are 
the  defenscmakers."  But  I  have  read, 
■  Blessed  arc  the  peacemakers."  I  do  not 
intend  to  let  Khru.shchev  have  the  bene- 
fit of  u.sLng  it.  "Disarmament  ■  is  a  good 
word.  I  do  not  intend  to  let  the  man 
who  would  destroy  the  world,  if  he  could, 
have  tlmt  advantage  handed  to  him.  I 
will  not  be  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  CA.3E  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
Pre.'^ident.  will  the  Senator  vield' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield'. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  recalls  the  day 
when  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  made 
his  propo.'^al  that  we  use  the  term 
"American  aid." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  ap- 
plauded the  Senator  fr,r  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor did. 

Mr.  CASE  cf  South  Dakota.  I  think  I 
ofTered  the  sugsestion  that  wherever  we 
could  we  ought  to  have  an  American  flag, 
because  some  people  do  not  read  English 
but  can  recor^nize  the  American  flag. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  in  favor  of 
that.  lam  proud  of  the  flag.  Wherever 
there  is  anything  relating  to  this  country 
I  am  in  favor  of  having  an  American 
fla.g. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  get  into  any  argument 
over  semantics,  which  might  destroy  the 
purposes  of  the  act.  The  suggestion  I 
made  was  not  made  with  any  thought  of 
destroying  or  harming  the  purposes  of 
the  act. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  that. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  have 
participated  in  a  few  gatherings.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  Interparhamentary  Union  on  three 
different  occasions.  One  was  at  an 
annual  conference,  and  in  addition  I  at- 
tended the  conference  on  the  agenda  at 
Nice,  where  I  served  on  the  Committee 
on  Di.<annament  and  related  matters. 

I  have  a  feeling,  growing  out  of  my 
expcMcnce.  that  araoiig  the  peoples  of 
the  world — and  we  talk  about  this  action 
being  interpreted  among  the  peoples  of 
the  world — the  smaller  nations  of  the 
world,  or  the  weaker  nations  of  the 
world,  desire  an  effective  police  force 
somewhere  m  the  world. 

I  am  a  little  fearful,  because  of  the 
way  Mr.  Khrushchev  uses  the  term 
"disarmament."  that  he  practically  sug- 
gests one  could  sink  all  the  battleships 
and  abolish  all  the  weapons  of  war  and 
so  forth.  I  do  not  beheve  that  is  re- 
garded as  a  realistic  proposal  by  the 
small  nations  of  the  world,  or  by  the 
large  nations  of  the  world. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  change 
the  purposes  or  the  program,  but  I  think 
It  would  commend  itself  to  the  people  of 
our  country  and  to  the  people  of  the 
world  if  we  used  the  term  "arms  con- 
trol "  rather  than  "disarmament." 

I  do  not  fear  the  use  of  the  word 
"peace."  either.  I  would  keep  in 
"peace  '  and  "security." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  noticed  the 
Senator  had  done  that. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Before 
we  take  any  action  I  hope  we  will  con- 
sider our  position  and  not  preclude  the 
possibility  of  some  improvement  in 
nomenclature,  if  we  can  work  it  out. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  sub- 
sequently said:  Mr.  President,  during 
remarks  I  made  in  the  consideration  of 
a  disarmament  agency  bill,  I  referred  to 
the  fact  that  I  had  spoken  at  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  Conference  in 
Tokyo,  Japan,  in  October  1960.  in  which 
I  had  stated  that  complete  and  immedi- 
ate disarmament  is  a  mirage,  and  that 
the  people  demanded  a  secure  peace 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  text  of  the  remarks  which  I 
delivered  at  the  Interparliamentarv 
Union  in  Tokyo  last  October  may  be 
printed  following  the  remarks  I  made 
this  afternoon,  and  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RFMAMts  or  us.  Sekator  Prawcis  CAsr   at 

II^TFKPAKIJAMKNTARY    UNION  CONTTEIIENCE  IN 

Ti>KYO.    Japan,    Octobc*    I960 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  coiicagues  of  the 
luterpariiamentary  Union,  I.  too— I  will  say 
to  my  colleagues  from  Great  Brit.iin— came 
here  \rtth  the  idea  of  dealing  in  sweet  rea- 
son. I  have  been  tremendously  surprised 
tliat  representatives  of  a  power  which  has 
big  armies,  submarines,  aircraft,  and  rocket-s 
should  worry  about  the  simplest  measures  of 
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se:f-defense    when    taken    by    a    former   de- 
feated foe 

But  If  the  delegates  here  may  be  a  little 
divided  on  some  tiUngs,  there  is  one  tWng 
on  which  they  have  all  been  agreed,  and 
that  la  tiiat  our  hosiB.  the  Japanese  have 
provided  the  finest  possible  setting  for  our 
deliberations.  Never  have  arrangements 
been  more  complete  Never  have  people  been 
more  hospitable  The  prarlovisness  of  the 
Kmperor  and  Empress  will  be  long  re- 
membered. 

It  Is  fitting  that  in  this  city  the  problems 
und  prospects  of  disarmament  should  occupy 
our  attention,  for  Tokyo,  the  metropolis  of 
the  world.  w:iS  over  60  percent  destroyed  in 
t!.e  Second  World  War. 

This  land  alone  knows  firsthand  the  com- 
plete devastation  that  comes  with  nuclear 
weapons.  Last  year,  In  Warsaw,  we  saw  an- 
other ancient  and  beautiful  cuy  that  had 
been  85  percent  destroyed  and  its  people 
decimated. 

And  betv.een  Warsaw  and  Tokyo,  our 
Council  met  at  Athens,  where  a  brave  nation 
v.;is  bl(»d  time  and  time  agam  by  the  ravages 
of  war.  Against  such  a  background,  we 
should  do  our  level  best. 

THE   U-2   rNCIDENT 

The  artermath  of  Paris  is  a  crisis  in  the 
United  Nations  at  New  York.  Sharp  words 
spoken  there  have  had  their  echo  here  We 
have  heard  sinister  interpretations  placed 
on  the  U-2  flight  May  I  remind  everybody, 
however,  that  the  purpose  of  the  flight  was 
only  to  provide  safeguards  against  surprise 
attack.  The  plane  caxried  no  bombs.  The 
pilot  was  only  one  man  and  not  an  army. 

Harsh  words  should  not  dim  the  forth- 
right conduct  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  could  have  let  the  blame  fall  on 
a  clerk,  he  could  have  said  nothing,  but  Mr. 
Eisenhower  Is  a  man  of  candor.  He  did  net 
personally  order  the  filght  of  May  l,  but  he 
had  approved  the  securing  of  Information  to 
protect  the  peace;  so  he  did  not  wash  his 
hands  of  the  matter.  He  accepted  respon- 
sibility, and  then  he  ordered  the  flights  to 
stop. 

r.S     RECORD    OVER    THE    YEARS 

The  Incident  should  not  blind  anyone  to 
t'r.e  overriding  policies  and  lonptime  pur- 
poses of  the  United  States,  which  through 
peace  and  war  have  been  Intended  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  our  blood  and 
our  treasure  were  spent  to  give  Cuba  her 
freedom  and  to  put  the  Philippine  people 
on  the  road  to  self-government.  Twenty 
years  later,  our  boys  crossed  the  sea  to  help 
re.-.cue    freedom    in    Prance    and    to    help 

Paderewskl  restore  parliamentary  govern- 
ment m  Poland. 

A  generation  Liter,  they  went  again  to  all 
parvs  of  the  world— to  India.  China,  and 
Australia— to   aid   beleaguered   people. 

Memories  are  short  if  Leningrad  and  Mos- 
cow have  forgotten  their  calls  fur  a  second 
front. 

Memories  are  shoct  Indeed  If  men  hare  for- 
gotten that  food  and  cloUilng  went  to  the 
families  of  the  former  enemy  within  hours 
wherever  the  flag  of  the  United  States  went. 
Memories  are  short  Indeed  If  the  efforts  of 
the  United  States  to  establish  the  United 
Nations  to  maintain  peace  and  to  foster 
programs  for  the  less  developed  nations  are 
forgotten. 

SEEK     PEACE     WITH     FREEDOM 

In  concert  with  others,  we  now  seek  to 
maintain  peace  with  freedom.  The  perils 
include  fcTr,  su&plclon.  and  accident.  Small 
nations  rightly  plead  for  consideration,  be- 
cause nuclear  war  would  not  recognize 
national  boundaries.  People  are  people 
wherever  they  live,  whether  in  large  coun- 
tries or  Email. 

Can  fears  be  removed  by  words  alone? 
They  cannot.  V/111  nations  abolish  arms 
without  guar;intees?    They  will  not.    Com- 


plete    and    Immediate    disarmament     Is     a 
mirage. 

People  demand  a  secure  peace;  they  want 

police  to  maintain  order.  effectlTe  controls 
to  check  disarmament. 

The  situation  1b  not  hopeless.  Nations, 
like  men.  do  not  climb  to  mountalntojis 
with  a  smgle  bcund.  Thev  get  tiiere  one 
step  at  a  time.     Each  step  forward  helps. 

Your  draft  resolutions.  Mr.  Rapporteur, 
point  the  way.  My  own  country's  actions 
support  yon.  On  general  dlsannament 
President  Eisenhower  has  )olned  with  Prime" 
Minister  Macmillan  in  askir^g  the  United 
Nations  to  resume  work  on  disarmament. 
It  was  not  my  country  that  walked  out  at 
Geneva  last  June  We  were  ready  with 
proposals  intended  to  meet  the  suggestions 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  sorry  that  they 
did  not  wait  to  hear  them. 

The  United  States  has  suspended  nuclear 
tests  and  has  declared  Its  willingness  to  con- 
tinue that  ban  while  seeking  Jointly  to  de- 
velop fuil  detection  metiiods. 

On  the  manufar-ture  of  fissionable  mate- 
rial, on  August  10  Ambassador  Ixxige  pro- 
posed to  the  United  Nations  Disarmament 
Commission  that  the  United  Sutes  and  the 
U.S.S.R  agree  to  end  the  production  of  fis- 
sionable materials  for  weaponry  and  to 
transfer  over  30  tons  of  the  material  to 
peaceful  purposes. 

EISENHOWER  S  rorS-POINT  PROPOSALS 

On  the  peaceful  use  of  outer  space,  on 
September  23  President  Eisenhower  put  a 
four-point  program  before  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations. 

He  proposed  that,  "celestial  bodies  be  not 
subject  to  sovereignty"  and  that,  "subject  to 
appropriate  verification,  no  nation  put  into 
orbit  or  station  In  outer  space,  weapons  of 
mass  destruction."  He  would  extend  the 
principles  of  the  Antarctic  Treaty  to  outer 
space 

On  effective  controls,  both  as  to  conven- 
tional and  nonconventional  armaments,  Mr. 
Eisenhower  said;  "I  solemnly  declare,  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  submit  to  any  international  Inspec- 
tion, provided  only  that  It  is  effective  and 
truly  reclprocai." 

On  protection  against  surprise  attacks. 
In  1955  at  Geneva,  Mr.  Elsenhower  proposed 
open  skies  or  aerial  surveillance. 

To  us.  inspection  does  not  mean  espionage, 
but  only  effective  controls. 

The  United  States  does  not  ask  for  any 
inspection  that  it  would  not  accept  for  it- 
self. 

On  these  point,s.  my  colleagues,  we  can  go 
forward 

We  may  seem  to  be  in  a  dark  forest,  but 
let  us  not  storm  and  blame  one  another. 
Let  us  look  for  the  paths  that  lead  to  th3 
tunlight. 

Let  US  take  what  steps  we  can  take  to- 
gether and  develop  programs  of  good  will 
and  mutual  exchange  until,  as  confidence 
Increases,  people  everywhere  can  live  under 
govern  men  ts  of  their  own  choice  In  freedom 
iii.d  In  peace. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  wi.sh  to  make  it  quite  clear  that 
anything  I  have  said  relating  to  the 
Senator's  proposed  amendment  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  any  indication  of 
a  lack  of  respect  for  the  Senator's  sug- 
gestion, or  as  an  indication  that  the 
Senator  wished  to  weaken  the  bill.  I 
know  he  docs  not.  I  thank  him  for  his 
position.  It  has  been  a  very  fine  one. 
I  am  deeply  Indebted  to  the  Senator, 
and  so  is  the  Congress. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  loath  to  Inter- 
rupt the  Senator. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  delighted  to 
be  interrupted  by  my  good  friend  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  a 
most  eloquent  speaker.  He  thrills  me, 
though  I  sit  in  the  Senate  and  listen 
to  speeches  all  day  long.  I  wish  we 
could  send  the  Senator  to  the  United 
Nations  to  speak  when  the  United  Na- 
tions meets  to  discuss  disarmament. 

I  remember,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
remembers,  that  when  he  introduced 
the  bill  he  asked  me  to  become  a  co- 
sponsor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  surely  did. 
Mr.  COOPER.     I  was  very  happy  to 
become  a  cosponsor.     All  of  us  would 
like  to  believe  that  disarmament  with 
control  and  inspection  were  possible. 

I  am  not  very  optimistic  at  this  time 
but  we  hope  that  some  day  we  may 
achieve  our  objective.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  news  today  to  indicate  any  im- 
mediate possibility  of  doing  so. 

But  I  know  the  possibility  of  achieving 
disarmament — limited  or  full — with  ade- 
quate controls,  will  be  lessened  unless 
the  United  States  is  able  to  present  plans 
which  have  been  well  thought  out  and 
formulated.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
the  establishment  of  an  agency  which 
works  continuously  upon  this  great  issue. 
I  wish  to  say  something  else  to  the 
distinguished  Senator,  concerning  the 
understanding  of  our  policies  by  other 
countries.  I  know  he  has  engaged  in 
disarmament  conferences,  as  has  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]. 

I  sat  in  the  United  Nations  several 
times  and  listened  to  the  exposition  of 
our  disarmament  proposals.  Of  course, 
that  was  several  years  ago  in  1949,  1950, 
and  1951,  and  our  proposals  had  not  de- 
veloped as  they  have  today.  But  even 
then,  our  proposals  were  not  easily  un- 
derstood by  other  countries. 

Further  I  do  not  believe  the  leaders  of 
other  countries  have  understood  our  dis- 
armament proposals,  either  those  which 
relate  to  general  disarmament,  or  those 
which  relate  to  nuclear  tests. 

It  is  the  lack  of  understanding,  of 
information  by  the  leaders  and  govern- 
ments of  the  newly  developed  countries, 
which  has  led  them  to  accept  too  read- 
ily the  Soviet  position  of  treaties  for 
general  and  complete  disarmament  with- 
out provisions  for  control  and  inspection. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  the  only  cause.  I 
am  very  sorry  to  say,  that  I  believe  that 
the  leaders  of  some  countries  are  so 
frightened  by  the  terroristic  threats  of 
the  Soviet  Union  that  they  tend  to 
equate  the  Soviet  and  United  States 
positions. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  at  the  recent  Bel- 
grade conference  the  nonalined  countries 
did  not  take  a  stronger  position  against 
the  recent  resumption  of  nuclear  tests 
in  the  atmosphere  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Does  not  the  Senator  believe  that  our 
Government  ought  to  make  a  greater  ef- 
fort to  inform  the  leaders  of  other  coun- 
tries about  our  position  in  the  general 
field  of  disarmament  and  also  in  the  field 
of  nuclear  tests. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 
Mr.  COOPER.     Perhaps  some  do  not 
wish  to  understand  it,  but  others  do  not 
understand,    because   our  positions  are 
very  complicated. 
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How  can  one  secure  the  general  ap- 
proval or  support  of  other  countries  un- 
less one  is  able  to  make  clear  to  them  our 
position  and  proposals?  Our  position 
for  true  disarmament  with  inspections  is 
as  important  to  them  as  it  is  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  that  his  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  affairs  is,  to  my  mind. 
one  of  the  real  sources  of  strength  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  of  himself.  I 
deeply  regret  we  are  not  able  to  have  his 
contributions  on  a  daily  basis  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
to  be  very  frank. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
be  in  the  Senate  that  long. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  The  Senator  will 
be  in  the  Senate  for  a  long  time.  I  say 
that  as  a  Member  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

There  are  some  issues  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  thinks  are  overriding. 
There  are  some  issues  far  beyond  par- 
tisanship. The  Senator  knows  I  feel  that 
way  from  the  depths  of  my  heart.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  his  service  to  this 
country. 

I  feel  that  we  have  attempted  in  the 
field  of  nuclear  test  suspension  to  do  a 
good  job  in  making  our  position  plain.  I 
was  one  of  those  who  liked  the  work  of 
Ambassador  James  Wadsworth.  I 
thought  Ambassador  Wadsworth  was 
very  sincere  and  very  patient.  He  did  a 
good  job.  I  thought  he  made  our  posi- 
tion as  clear  as  he  could  in  the  light  of 
what  was  our  position.  We  had  not 
really  gone  the  whole  way. 

Then,  along  in  March,  there  was  the 
work  of  Mr.  McCloy,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Dean  was  brought  back  into  Government 
service.  I  thought  Arthur  Dean,  with 
the  draft  treaty  he  took  to  Geneva,  did  a 
remarkable  job.  For  the  first  time  we 
went  on  the  offensive.  We  had  the 
initiative  against  the  Soviets.  We  have 
had  the  Soviets  in  retreat  on  this  issue 
for  a  long  time.  They  had  hoped  to  drive 
the  United  States  to  nuclear  testing  first. 

They  had  hoped  we  would  make  the  fir.';! 
move.  Finally  they  gave  up,  and  thev 
made  the  first  move. 

I'he  Soviets  tried  to  obstruct  the  con- 
ference. They  did  a  good  job  of  obstruc- 
tion. However,  when  it  comes  to  the 
Quc-^tion  of  general  disarmament,  or  even 
limited  disarmament,  we  have  had  a  poor 
show.  We  have  never  had  an  overall 
policy. 

Now  we  aie  beginning  to  get  an  over- 
all policy.  But  we  shall  need  an  agency 
that  can  gather  and  digest  the  informa- 
tion, and  make  overall  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  President, 
and  the  Congress,  so  that  we  may  un- 
derstand what  our  policy  is.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  expect  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  to  understand  if  we 
do  not  ourselves  understand  our  policy. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Madam  President  will 
the  Senator  yield?  'jj 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield.  " 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Soviet  Union  knows  our  policies,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  our  allies,  particular- 
ly tho.se  ei'fiaged  in  negotiations,  know 
our  policies.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  I  am  sure  other  countries  through- 
out the  world,  both  in  the  U.N.  and  out- 


side, whose  leaders  have  not  studied  our 
proposals  and  who  do  not  understand 
what  they  are,  for  various  reasons  have 
accepted  too  easily  the  generalities  and 
glittering  promises  made  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  a  treaty  for  complete  disarma- 
ment without  any  assurance  of  inspec- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Perhaps  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  cculd  do  more  through 
our  ambassadors  and  by  other  means 
to  inform  other  countries,  so  far  as  they 
can.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  expect 
great  support  for  the  proposals  of  the 
United  States  unless  better  information 
is  furnished. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Our  information 
program  is  vital.  The  best  kind  of  in- 
formation or,  to  use  another  word,  the 
best  kind  of  propasanda.  is  based  upon 
a  program  or  ix)licy  with  respect  to 
which  we  have  taken  the  initiative. 

All  Senators  were  elected:  none  of  us 
was  appointed.  None  of  us  won  an  elec- 
tion by  debating  on  the  terms  of  another. 
We  never  win  elections  by  discussing  the 
other  person's  issues.  One  must  take 
the  initiative.  The  reason  that  some  men 
arc  in  the  Senate  and  others  are  not  i.s 
that  those  of  u.s  who  are  here  got  out 
in  front,  took  the  initiative,  and  were 
able  to  make  our  positions  sufficiently 
plain  to  a  large  enough  number  of  peo- 
ple to  win  a  majority  vote. 

With  all  due  respect.  I  say  to  Senators 
that  I  do  not  think  we  always  discuss 
the  issues  on  the  public  platform  and 
with  our  constituents  in  the  intricate  de- 
tail with  which  we  discuss  certain  bills 
in  the  Senate.  If  we  did.  doors  would 
be  clo.sed.  Wc  must  come  forth  with  gen- 
eral statements  and  generalities  that 
have  application  and  meaning  to  the 
people. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mi-  cooper  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's yielding,  I  am  glad  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  introduced  and  supports  sti-oncly 
this  bill.  I  point  out  that  the  Disarma- 
ment Agency  had  its  beginning  last  vear, 
when  President  Eisenhower  established 
a  .small  office  in  the  Department  of  State, 
to  work  continually  on  disarmament 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Disarmament 
Administration. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  objection  is 
raised  that  disarmament  confuses  and 
cuts  across  our  program  for  national  se- 
curity. The  objection  is  also  raised  by 
many  that  the  success  of  such  agencv  is 
not  po.ssible.  I  hold  strongly  that  *the 
United  Stales  must  continue  to  make 
every  effort  it  can  toward  disarmament 
and  in  the  best  possible  way.  The  only 
po.ssible  way  I  see  is  to  establish  such  an 
agency  as  the  one  proposed. 

Today  a  comment  wa.s  made  that  the 
passage  of  .such  a  bill  as  the  one  pro- 
posed at  this  time  would  have  unfortu- 
nate and  even  disastrous  effects  upon  ne- 
gotiations that  may  take  place  over 
Berlin.  I  do  not  believe  this  correct — or 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  will  be  strength- 
ened by  the  pa.ssage  of  the  bill,  or  that 
it  will  weaken  our  position.  To  the  con- 
trary I  believe  it  will  strengthen  our  po- 
sition. 
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The  United  States  lias  taken  a  very 
clear  position  with  respect  to  Berlin. 
The  President,  supported  by  former 
President  Eisenhower,  forroer  President 
Truman,  Congress  and  the  people,  has 
made  clear  our  commitments,  aiid  our 
Willingness  to  delend  them,  even  if  it 
leads  vis  into  war. 

Uecenily  we  have  witnessed  a  progres- 
sion of  actioiis,  surled  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  unless  they  can  be  inter- 
rupted by  negotiation,  could  load  to  mor^ 
dangerous  circumstances,  and  toward 
war.  It  IS  necessary  that  someone  be 
able  to  break  out  of  tins  circle,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  UnU:d  States  sliould  take  the 
lead  in  moving  toward  negotiation. 

I  am  glad  that  negotiations  have  evi- 
dently bcon  proposed  by  liie  President  of 
the  United  Slates.  Nego'daiion  does  not 
mean  appeasement.  It  means  some 
honorable  accommodation  which  would 
be  consistent  with  our  commitments. 
The  passage  of  the  bill  would  indicate, 
if  not  to  Mr.  Khi-uslicht  v,  to  our  alUe.-^ 
and  other  countries  of  the  world  that 
the  United  Stales,  even  in  Uns  cri-sif, 
is  proposing  a  course  of  action  which 
shows  that  we  have  hope  for  U:e  future 
and  that  wc  have  programs  other  than 
the  development  of  our  military  miglit. 
necc.'^.sarj-  as  it  is,  and  we  will  keep 
strong,  and  grow  stronger  until  agree- 
ments ai  e  reached,  for  the  security  of  the 
United  States  stands  above  all  else. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  1  thank  the  Sena- 
tor, I  fully  concur  in  his  statement, 
with  the  spirit  of  his  remarks,  and  m 
what  he  has  said  with  reference  to  our 
willingness  to  Uke  the  initiative  in 
tliese  questions  of  negotiation.  No  sign 
of  weakness  or  appea.scment  is  shown 
by  having  the  courage  to  face  ones  ad- 
versary in  negotiations. 

One  of  the  real  weaknesses  in  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  through  all  the  years 
is  that  everything  we  have  done  has 
been  directed  toward  attemptir.g  to  con- 
vince Uie  Soviet  Union.  I  sugtrest  that 
there  is  a  great  portion  of  the  world 
outside  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  is  the 
area  of  the  world  m  which  we  can 
maximize  our  influence.  It  is  the  area 
in  which  we  could  make  a  better  ap- 
pearance: and  we  might  be  able  to  con- 
vince and  per.suade  these  peoples  and 
governments  to  join  us. 

I  return  to  an  analogy  that  is  not  al- 
ways accurate.  I  have  seldom  found 
that  one  is  able  to  convince  his  oppo- 
nent in  a  campaiL;n  or  struggle.  One 
who  spends  all  his  time  trying  to  con- 
vince his  opponent  has  lost  the  election. 
One  does  not  try  to  convince  the  coach 
of  the  opposing  football  team  that  one 
has  the  better  team.  One  tries  to  get 
busy  and  put  the  plays  across. 

I  hope  that  we  can  practice  a  little 
commonsense  in  our  foreign  policy  by 
taking  tlie  initiative  whenever  we  can  in 
seeking  a  path  to  a  just  and  enduring 
peace.  Those  are  not  mere  words.  They 
arc  great  challenges  to  the  United  States. 

We  say  that  we  are  the  moral  leaders 
of  Uie  world.  We  often  speak  of  our  be- 
ing the  political  leaders  or  the  military 
leaders  of  the  world.  The  question  is, 
axe  we  the  moral  leaders  of  the  world? 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  let  people 
laugh  off  moral  leadership,  because  tJie 
honor  of  having,   deserving,  and  using 


moral  leadership  is  Uie  stamp  of  great- 
ness. It  sometimes  represents  the  dif- 
ference, in  the  long  term  of  history,  be- 
tween tlie  weak  and  the  strong,  between 
the  successful  ones  and  the  failures. 

I  now  yield  to  my  good  friend  from 
Tennessee,  who  lias  a  glint  in  his  eye. 
I  know  he  has  a  contribution  to  make  to 
tiie  debate. 

Mi-.  GORE.  Madam  President,  tlie 
gUr.t  ;n  my  eye,  which  my  distinguished 
fiicnd  has  deirxitd,  arises  from  the  sat- 
i^fdci.cn  of  a  cuiiOSiiy  winch  I  fear  has 
been  developmg.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  aware  of  tiie  stxDiy 
about  the  typical  Sen.itor  who  first  is  a 
bit  bewildered  a'uoul  liow  he  managed 
to  become  a  Member  of  the  most  exclu- 
sive club  in  the  world,  but  after  being 
here  a  short  time  he  begins  to  wonder 
Low  an>one  else  got  here. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  heard  the 
ftory  about  the  man  who,  having  been 
elected,  wondered  how  he  made  it,  but 
after  he  had  been  here  for  3  moniiis  he 
wondered  how  cUier  Senators  made  it. 

I  know  how  tlic  Madam  President  got 
here.  It  was  thiough  ability  and  hard 
woik  and  intelligence  and  the  hifeh 
cMcem   of   her   constituents. 

Mr.  GORE.  Now  that  Uie  Sonator 
from  Minnesota  has  satisfied  tins  curi- 
osity, and  he  ha.=^  cxplauied  the  political 
tactics  of  liow  to  arhieve  membersiiip  in 
this  body 

Mr.  HUMPHPvEY.  It  v  as  only  by  ob- 
servation of  others 

Mr.  GORE.  Docs  not  the  Senator  ac- 
knowledge a  woe  bit  of  lingering  doubt? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  Since  the 
Senator  a.-^ks  from  me  the  truth. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  a  serious  vein,  after 
these  pkasantrit  s.  I  wisli  to  con-'ratulate 
my  distmguished  colleague  from  Mmne- 
sota  for  his  able,  successful,  enviiioned. 
and  eloquent  leadership  in  this  very 
great  cau.se. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

h:r.  GORE.  Sometimes  he  has  been 
accused  cf  bemg  a  visionary.  I  am  not 
sure  that  that  is  an  accusaiion  which  one 
should  refute  v>ith  gieat  ardor.  Vision 
is  necessary.  If  pne  has  vision  he  may 
by  tho^e  who  are  less  po.-.sessed  of  vision 
be  accu.'^rd  of  beu^g  a  visionary.  I  think 
the  distinguished  se-nior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  triply  pos.-essed  of  vision 
and  prescience,  and  I  wi.sh  to  conj^ratu- 
latc  him  thoroughly  and  wholeheartedly 
upon  the  leadership  he  has  p  ovidcd  and 
is  providing  in  the  field  of  disarmament 
and  in  undertaking  to  have  tins  coun- 
try's Pennine  desire  for  di.saim.ament 
carefully  prepart-d.  carefully  rea.»;or.ed. 
carefully  presented  not  only  to  cur  peo- 
ple and  Government,  but  a;so  to  man- 
kind, whose  future  is  involved. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  the  Senator  f  rem  Tennessee.  Lest 
it  be  thou.ch  that  we  are  merely  beinrr 
kind  to  one  another,  let  me  say  briefly 
and  very  concisely  that  the  Senav.'r  from 
Tennessee,  as  I  said  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  is  a  man  who  has  worked  Wiih 
great  determination  and  dili','enre  ai^d 
intelligence  in  this  important  area.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  en 
Atomic  Energy,  whose  woik  is  related 
to  this  subject.  I  am  grateful  to  him 
for  his  more  than  generous  remarks. 


Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  advert  to  a  re- 
mark che  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  made.  He  spoke  of  the 
evidence  that  Khrushchev  had  success- 
fully thrown  fear  into  the  heai-Ls  of  the 
leaders  in  their  recent  conference  in 
Belgrade  I  most  acknowledge  that  I 
believe  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  correct  in  his  observation. 
Perhaps  one  principal  reason  why  this 
conference  failed  to  make  a  significant 
contribution  toward  world  conditions 
was  their  reaction  of  fear  to  the  Rus- 
sian trickery,  epitomized  by  the  resump- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  testing. 

ThoUf  h  respect  is  sometimes  associ- 
ated with  fear,  though  the  lack  of  fear 
of  the  United  Slates  and  fear  of  Uie 
Soviet  Union  create  and  intensify  prob- 
lems for  us.  I  wi^  to  say  Uiat  I  am 
proud  that  the  leaders  of  the  ueuual 
nations  cf  the  world  ai-e  not  fearful  of 
the  United  States.  I  regret  that  they 
are  fearful  of  the  Soviet  Union,  with 
its  absolute  dictatorship  leaderalnp. 
Though  It  creates  problems  for  us  and 
intensifies  our  d^culties.  nevertheless 
in  the  end  it  will  redound  to  oar  strength 
tl-iat  tl-ioy  do  not  fear  us. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  i«  to 
b.?  commended  for  that  statement.  It  is 
not  easy  to  be  just.  The  road  of  the 
peacemaker  is  one  that  has  many  tortu- 
ous turnin.::,  and  man>-  pitfalls.  Tlie 
Senator  has  made  quite  clear  what  the 
objective  of  America  is.  The  objective 
is  the  respect  of  friends,  neutrals,  and 
even  enemies.  We  do  not  seek  to  in- 
ject fear.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  what 
he  has  said.  I  hope  many  people  in 
the  world  will  be  able  to  read  his  state- 
ment and  to  know  what  was  said  here 
by  a  very  re.=,ix>nsible  Member  of  this 
body. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  one  who 
has  served  on  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Disarmament  under  the  leadership 
cf  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  congratulate  ium  on 
tlie  perseverance  he  has  demonstrated 
m  this  field.  Many  times  it  looked  as 
tiiough  the  cause  of  disarmament  was 
almost  hopeless.  Yet  the  Senator  has 
persevered  in  this  matter.  He  has  been 
determined  to  demonstrate  that  while 
tlie  ea^f^le  holds  the  arrows  in  one  claw, 
as  the  President  has  said,  he  also  hoius 
tiiC  olive  branch  of  peace  in  Uie  oUie/ 
claw.  Neither  .should  be  neglected.  Un- 
fortunately, there  has  been  neglect  of  th3 
olive  branch. 

Mr.   HU.MPHREY.     Of  both  of  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  regret  to 
.'.-ay  it  is  true  that  actually  both  have 
b-en  neglected.  However,  the  olive 
braiich  has  been  neglected  even  more 
than  the  arrows.  This  Nation  should 
always  be  taking  the  lead  in  this  field,  in 
the  cause  of  peace,  to  seek  universal 
cisarmamcnt.  That  is  the  goal  toward 
which  we  should  always  be  moving.  We 
should  tiT  at  all  times  to  work  with  the 
Russians  and  try  to  persuade  them  to 
go  along  on  this  problem,  so  that  hu- 
manity may  have  some  relief  from  the 
fear  in  which  it  lives. 

We  could  not  have  a  better  champion 
cf  this  cause  than  the  senior  Senator 
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from  Minnesota.    I  believe  he  is  the  only 
man  who  outtalked  Khrvishchev. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  tried. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  Nation 
could  not  have  a  better  advocate  to  dis- 
cuss a  subject  of  this  sort  with  Mr. 
Khrushchev.  I  say  that  with  some  ele- 
ment of  pride,  because  I  had  something 
to  do  with  recruiting  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  when  he  was  a  graduate  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Louisiana,  to 
lending  his  talents  in  debating  with  the 
British  debating  team,  and  it  was  the 
first  time  that  we  took  the  English  to  the 
cleaners. 

I  do  not  believe  we  could  have  found 
a  better  champion  or  advocate  or  a  more 
persuasive  advocate  than  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota.  I  wish  to  salute 
him  for  the  tremendous  time  and  effort 
he  has  devoted  to  this  issue.  I  thank 
him  for  the  magnificent  work  that  he  has 
done  in  this  field. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  I  am 
deeply  appreciative. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  in  expressing 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota for  his  effort  in  this  field  which  has 
extended  over  many  years,  and  for  his 
persistence  and  intelligence  and  effec- 
tiveness. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  I  am  happy  that 
this  landmark  has  been  reached  through 
his  hard  work  and  effort. 

I  join  with  other  Senators  wholeheart- 
edly in  the  words  of  praise  they  have  be- 
stowed upon  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Madam  President,  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2180,  I  should  like  to  address  myself  to 
one  of  the  objections  which  has  been 
raised  to  it. 

Some  have  contended  that  an  expand- 
ed Disarmament  Agency  of  this  nature 
could  only  sei-ve  to  foster  the  making  of 
concessions  by  this  country  to  its  adver- 
saries. 

I  submit.  Madam  Pi-esident.  that  this 
misses  the  point  entirely.  The  proposed 
Disarmament  Agency  would  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  United  States  in  inter- 
national affairs.  It  would  do  so  by  giv- 
ing our  Government  the  highest  techni- 
cal competence  in  the  increa,singly 
complex  field  of  disarmament.  We  need 
such  competence,  from  the  standpoint  of 
being  able  to  present  the  most  effective 
proposals  for  arms  control  we  can  devise, 
in  the  very  interests  of  protecting  our 
national  security.  This  Agency  would 
give  the  United  States  a  means  of  know- 
ing what  we  can  safely  do  and  what  we 
cannot  safely  do  in  this  field,  a  knowl- 
edge which  has  not  always  been  avail- 
able to  us  in  the  past. 

Supporters  of  this  legislation,  men 
such  as  former  President  Eisenhower, 
Disarmament  Adviser  McCloy,  former 
United  Nations  Ambassador  Lodge 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
General  Lemnitzer,  and  former  NATO 
Commander  General  Gruenther,  have 
no  illusions  about  the  nature  of  the 
enemy  or  about  the  requirements  of  de- 
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tense.  Rather  the  reverse  is  true.  They 
are  among  the  highest  authorities  on 
matters  of  national  security,  and  their 
views  are  entitled  to  the  highest  respect. 
They  have  all  spoken  out  vigorously  in 
support  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  S.  2180  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  national  security  as  well  as 
America's  longstanding  commitment  to 
explore  every  reasonable  approach  to 
peace  with  justice. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey.  I  know  he  $up- 
ports  the  proposed  legislation.  I  am 
grateful  to  him  for  his  support  and  his 
advocacy  of  the  bill,  as  I  am  grateful 
also  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  tMr. 

LONGl. 

The  proposed  Agency  on  Disarmament 
for  World  Peace  and  Security  would  not 
be  an  agency  separated  and  removed 
from  the  principal  national  security  de- 
partments of  the  executive  branch.  It 
would  be  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  wish 
to  make  this  vei-y  clear.  The  Agency 
and  any  of  its  officers  would  not  be  able 
to  formulate  policy  on  disarmament  that 
was  inconsistent  with  other  established 
foreign  policies  of  the  United  States  or 
that  was  objected  to  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  Secretary  of  State  would 
at  all  times  be  in  a  position  to  guide 
the  efforts  of  this  new  Agency. 

It  is  quite  well  understood  that  the 
President  of  the  United  State."?,  who  is 
our  chief  spokesman  of  foreign  policy 
and  the  Commander  in  Chief,  will  make 
certain  that  the  efforts  of  this  Agency 
are  directed  toward  the  best  interests  of 
our  national  welfare. 

Within  these  policy  guidelines,  the 
Agency  would  operate  with  a  degree  of 
autonomy  that  would  be  established  by 
the  legislative  directives  contained  in 
this  bill.  The  Agency  would  have  the 
statutory  authorization  to  formuk.to  dis- 
armament policy  for  the  Secretary  of 
State,  for  the  President  and  for  such 
other  officials  of  the  Government  that 
the  President  may  designate  from  time 
to  time.  It  would  have  the  statutory 
authority  to  conduct  research  in  a  variety 
of  fields  covering  the  political,  economic, 
military,  and  scientific  aspects  of  dis- 
armament and  arms  control.  It  would 
be  authorized,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  establi.sh  the 
guidelines  of  a  public  information  pro- 
gram to  be  carried  out  abroad  largely 
by  USIA.  It  would  also  be  respon.sible 
for  keeping  the  Congres.s  and  the  public 
at  home  informed  of  dL-.armament  de- 
velopments and  activities. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
wrote  into  the  bill  explicit  language  to 
insure  proper  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  Agency  and  other  agen- 
cies and  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  bill  .specifically  authod?.es 
the  President  to  establish  procedures  "to 
assure  cooperation,  consultation,  and  a 
continued  exchange  of  information  be- 
tween the  Agency  and  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  and  other  affected  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  in  all  significant  as- 
pects of  U.S.  disai-mament  policy  and 
related  matters,  including  current  and 


prospective    policies,    plans,    and    pro- 
grams." 

The  President  is  also  authorized  to 
"resolve  differences  of  opinion  on  dis- 
armament matters  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  such  other  agencies 
which  cannot  be  resolved  through  con- 
sultation. "  Thus,  this  bill  as  amended 
by  the  committee  would  assure  that  our 
military  services,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  other  affected  agencies  would  at  all 
times  have  their  own  programs  and  their 
own  interests  coordinated  and  protected 
with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the  new 
Disarmament  Agency 

There  are  other  important  features  of 
S.  2180  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate. 

Among  its  functions  the  Agency  would 
"formulate  plans  and  make  preparations 
for  the  establishment,  operations,  and 
funding  of  iiospection  and  control  sys- 
tems which  may  become  part  of  the  US. 
disarmament  activities  and,  as  author- 
ized by  law,  to  put  into  effect,  direct,  or 
othei-v^ise  assume  US  responsibility  for 
such  systems."  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee makes  clear  that  this  function 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  con- 
trol systems  cannot  be  exercised  except 
as  authorized  by  law  or  treaty.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  United 
States  could  not  participate  in  a  prepar- 
atory commission  which  might  be  estab- 
lished for  the  later  operation  and  in- 
stallation of  a  control  system  as  a  part 
of  a  disarmament  agreement. 

The  Agency  would  be  headed  bv  a 
Director  who  would  be  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Disarmament  He 
would  be  paid  .?22.500  a  year  and  must 
be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  The  Direc- 
tor of  the  Agency  would  be  assisted  bv 
a  Deputy  Director,  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$21,500  a  year,  and  four  Assistant  Direc- 
tors, each  of  whom  would  receive  $20,000 
a  year.  The  Deputy  and  A.ssistant  Di- 
rectors would  all  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  In  addition,  t'rre  would  be 
authorized  the  creation  of  a  General  Ad- 
visory Committee,  not  to  exceed  15 
members.  The  members  of  this  Commit- 
tee would  be  expected  to  be  of  the  high- 
est caliber.  They  would  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
redrafted  the  provisions  of  the  bill  cover- 
ing security  requirements.  These  are  as 
tiL'ht  or  tighter  than  any  agency  of  the 
executive  branch. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  made 
this  quite  clear.  We  have  gone  out  of 
our  way,  we  have  gone  the  full  way,  to 
include  .security  provisions  in  the  bill 
to  make  certain  that  this  highly  sensitive 
Agency  has  only  the  most  loyal  person- 
nel po.s.sible,  persons  who  are  not  poten- 
tial .security  risks.  We  know  that  it  will 
be  a  .sensitive  instrument  of  the  Govern- 
ment, so  we  want  it  to  be  strong  and  to 
con.sist  of  the  very  best  personnel  our 
country  can  offer. 

The  bill  provides  that — 

Standards  appMcable  with  respect  to  the 
security  clearance  of  persons  within  any 
category  referred  to  In  (this  blU)  shall  not 
be  less  stringent,  and  the  Investigation  of 
such  persons  for  such  purposes  shall  not  be 
less  intensive  or  complete,  than  in  the  case 
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of  such  clearance  of  persons  in  a  correspond- 
ing category  under  the  security  procedures 
of  the  Government  agency  or  agencies  hav- 
ing the  highest  security  restrictions  with 
respect    to   persons   In  such   category. 

That  is  the  language  of  the  bill.  It 
simply  means  that  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Agency  who  has  contact 
with  any  officer  or  employee  of  any 
other  agency  relating  to  any  activity  of 
the  other  agency  must  have  secui-ity 
clearance  as  high  as  the  person  with 
whom  he  is  in  contact,  if  not  higher.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  protection 
which  will  safeguard  the  proposed 
Agency  from  any  possible  difficulty  with 
personnel  who  would  not  be  worthy  of 
our  confidence. 

The  final  provision  of  S.  2180  which 
I  wish  to  mention  concerns  the  authori- 
zation of  funds  to  be  appropriated.  The 
bill  provides  an  authorization  of  not  to 
exceed  SIO  million,  which  would  remain 
available  until  expended.  This.  I  might 
add.  is  a  modest  sum  by  all  standards  of 
goveinment.  I  might  compare  the  $10 
nullion  with  the  $47  billion  which  will 
be  spent  for  defense,  exclusive  of  the 
amount  provided  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  exclusive  of  the  almost 
$1,500  million  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  The 
amount  authorized  in  the  bill  is  an  in- 
finitesimal amoimt  for  the  pui-pose  for 
which  it  is  proposed  to  expend  it.  How- 
ever, that  amoimt  will  make  a  very  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  a  more  orderly 
procedme  of   policy  formulation. 

The  bill  requires  the  submis-sion  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  for  transmitt^.1  to 
the  Congre.ss.  not  later  than  January  31 
of  each  year,  a  report  concerning  ac- 
tivities of  the  Agency.  In  this  way  the 
Congress  for  the  first  time  will  receive 
systematic  and  detailed  information  on 
the  progress  of  our  di.sarmamcnt  efforts 
and  the  results  of  our  disarmament 
studies. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a  sense  of 
deep  pride  in  my  country  that  I  a.sk  the 
approval  of  the  bill  by  the  Senate.  The 
pa.ssage  of  this  bill  by  Congress  would 
create  the  first  agency  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  to  work  for  disarmament  under 
conditions  of  security  and  jjeace.  The 
creation  of  this  Agency  will  demonstrate 
to  both  our  adversaries  and  our  friends 
that  the  United  States  does  seek  i>eace. 
and  is  strong  enough  to  contemplate  the 
orderly  stoppage  of  the  arms  race  and 
the  beginning  of  a  process  by  which 
arms  can  be  controlled  and  reduced. 

At  one  of  the  most  critical  times  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation,  when  we  are  faced 
with  an  awful  enemy,  we  speak  for  peace 
and  we  speak  for  justice.  We  speak  for 
a  national  effort  to  bring  about  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  burden  of  arms. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  by  Congress 
will  create  the  first  agency  of  its  kind  in 
the  world  for  disarmament  imder  con- 
ditions of  security  and  peace.  The  cre- 
ation of  this  Agency  will  demonstrate 
both  to  our  friends  and  our  adversaries 
that  the  United  States  seeks  peace  and 
IS  strong  enough  to  contemplate  an 
orderly  reduction  of  arms  by  a  process 
under  which  aims  can  be  controlled  and 
reduced. 

It  is  important  that  the  United  States 
intensify  its  efforts  to  achieve  workable 


ai-ms  control  plans  and  progress  toward 
disarmament  at  this  time  in  history. 
The  tensions  among  nations  are  very 
great.  Crises  confront  us  constantly'. 
The  world  is  changing  very  fast  and  we 
cannot  expect  and  should  not  want  to 
maintain  the  status  quo.  But  we  must 
seek  to  bring  change  about  peacefully, 
without  the  u.se  of  force.  We  must  face 
the  realization  that  the  crises  of  today, 
even  if  they  subside,  will  be  replaced  by 
different  crises  tomorrow.  Our  great 
task  is  to  remain  strong  enough  to  deter 
aggression,  have  couras^e  enough  to  pre- 
j-'are  and  work  for  peace,  and  be  persua- 
.•-ive  enough  to  have  friends  and  enemies 
alike  see  the  wisdom  of  removing  war 
and  the  threats  of  force  from  among  the 
instruments  of  national  policy. 
I  urge  the  pa.ssage  of  the  bill. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  A  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  PARLIAMENT  OF 
THE   NETHERLANDS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Madam  President, 
the  Senate  is  honored  today  to  have  in 
the  Chamber  the  Honorable  J.  G.  Suur- 
hoff.  a  Member  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
Netherlands.  Mr.  Suurhoff  is  the  leader 
of  the  Labor  Party  in  his  counti-y.  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  parties.  In  fact, 
it  lacks  only  one  vote  of  being  as  lai-ge 
as  the  largest  party. 

Until  1958,  Mr.  Suurhoff  was  the 
Minister  of  Labor  in  his  Government,  a 
position  comparable  to  that  of  the  Secie- 
tary  of  Labor  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  glad  to  welcome  him  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  behalf  of  all  Senators  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  say  that  we  are 
delighted  that  he  is  visiting  our  country. 
1  Applause.  Senators  rising  I 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  wish  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  in  welcoming  to  th.e  Senate  our 
friend  from  the  Parliament  of  the 
Nethei  lands.  We  are  honored  by  his 
presence.  Again,  it  reminds  us  of  the 
close  relationships  which  exist  between 
our  two  countries 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama feels  as  I  do  that  there  are  no 
finer  citizens  of  the  United  States  than 
tho.se  whom  the  Nethcrlaiids  has  given 
to  us.  They  are  the  finest  and  the 
gieatest  expert  of  the  Netherlands. 


U.S.    DISARMAMENT    AGENCY    FOR 
WORLD   PEACE  AND  SECURITY 

The  Senate  resimied  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iS.  2180"  to  establish  a 
U.S.  Disarmament  Agency  for  World 
Peace  and  Security. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
before  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  in  just  a  moment — who  has  been 
most  patient — I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  number  of  letters  I  have  received 
in  response  to  inquiries  I  have  made  and 
letters  I  have  sent  to  many  leading  busi- 
nessmen and  other  national  leadeis  on 
the  subject  of  the  Disarmament  Agency 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
These  letters  have  come  from  such  out- 
standing persons  as  John  McCone,  for- 
merly Chairman  of  the  Atomic  En*"rgy 


Commi-ssion:  Rev  Theodore  M.  Hes- 
burgh.  president  of  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
vei-sity;  the  former  Governor  of  New 
York  and  former  U.S.  Senator  from  New 
York,  Herbert  Lehman ;  and  from  other 
leading  churchmen  and  national  leaders, 
mcluding  Henry  B.  du  Pont,  vice  presi- 
dent of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co., 
of  Wilmington.  Del.;  Charles  S.  Rhyne. 
a  leader  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders 
in  our  Nation  in  terms  of  disarmament 
activities  in  the  United  SUtes:  Most 
Rev.  Robert  E.  Lucey.  archbishop  of  San 
Antonio,  Tex.:  William  Zeckendorf, 
president  of  Webb  &  Knapp,  of  New  York 
City,  and  a  noted  businessman:  and 
many  other  outstanding  Americans. 
The  letters  reflect  outstanding  support 
for  this  measure,  and  exemplify  the 
tremendous  public  interest  which  has 
been  evidenced  in  favor  of  the  so-called 
Disarmament  Agency  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

L'->s  Angeles.  August  22.  1961. 
Senator  Hitbert  H.  Humphrey. 
Senate  Office  Building 
Waf^hington .  DC 

De.«  Senator  Ht'MPHEET :  This  letter  will 
acknowledge  yours  of  August  18  attaching  a 
copy  of  the  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

I  should  like  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
nuachments  to  your  letter,  which  I  will  do 
at  once  and  will  write  my  comments  within 
the  next  2  or  3  days.  However,  since  you  in- 
dicated there  was  some  urgency  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  also  I  know  through  the  press  that 
your  committee  Is  conducting  hearings  on 
this  particular  bill  I  hasten  this  reply  to  tell 
you  that  I  believe  a  Disarmament  Agency 
should  be  created  as  a  permanent  agency 
witliin  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ir.ent. 

It  is  entirely  possible  for  the  President  to 
create  su-h  an  Agency  and.  of  course,  this 
has  been  done  by  President  Elsenhower  when 
he  appointed  Mr  Stassen  as  Adviser  on  Dis- 
armament and  gave  him  Cabinet  rank,  and 
Inter  when  he  instructed  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  create  such  an  Agency  and  Mr  Gul- 
lion  was  made  Acting  Director  of  the 
Agency 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Chief  Executive 
can  create  such  an  Agency  without  legisla- 
tion, I  am  mcUned  to  believe  that  appropri- 
ate action  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  would 
give  a  measi;re  of  authority  to  the  Agencv 
which  would  be  greater  than  that  derived 
from  Executive  order,  and  also  I  believe  leg- 
islative action  would  be  more  convincing 
to  the  other  nations  of  the  world  with  re- 
spect to  the  depth  of  the  sincerity  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  on  this  question  of 
disarmament 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  Disarmament 
Agency  must  be  so  established  and  consti- 
tuted that  it  will  be  accessible  to  heads  of 
Government  departments  such  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Secretary  of  Defense.  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
others  who  carry  important  statutory  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  for  the  security  of 
our  country  For  this  reason  I  believe  that 
any  Disarmament  Agency  whether  estab- 
lished as  a  part  of  the  President's  ofBce  or 
the  State  Department  should  receive  policy 
guidance  from  an  Interdepartmental  group 
.such  as  tlie  Committee  of  Principals  which, 
.IS  you  know,  is  a  committee  that  has  func- 
tioned for  the  past  few  years  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  President  on  questions  of 
dis.irmamoMt  and  nuclear  testing — which 
will  be  the  central  Issues  of  concern  to  a 
Disr.rm.'uner.t  Agency. 


Jll 
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As  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  thlM 
letter,  I  will  write  you  after  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  attaclimenta  to  your 
letter. 

Tours  most  sincerely. 

John  A.  McOonz. 

Uniybsitt  or  Nam  Daii^ 
Notre  Dame.  Ind^  August  28, 1961. 
Hon.  HuBocT  H.  Humphict, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Humphbey:  Tbe  fact  that 
the  Communist  leaders  have  exploited  the 
dove  for  their  peace  propaganda  should  not 
obscure  the  fact  that  It  was  the  Judeo- 
Christlan  tradition  within  which  that  benign 
and  beautiful  creature  was  first  hallowed  as 
the  symbol  of  peace.  In  furtherance  of  that 
tradition,  no  single  more  important  work  can 
be  undertaken  on  behalf  of  our  Nation  by 
the  Congress  than  to  establish  an  effective 
organization  for  disarmament  as  the  crucial 
step  toward  a  lasting  peace.  Needless  to  say, 
I  can  give  my  wholehearted  support  to  the 
principle  embodied  In  the  proposed  legis- 
laUon  S.  2180,  a  Disarmament  Act  for  World 
Peace  and  Security. 

My  own  deep  Involvement  with  national 
and  international  agencies  struggling  with 
issues  peripheral  to  peace  and  survival  con- 
vinces me  of  the  need  to  bring  into  sharp 
focus  within  a  single,  responsible  organiza- 
tion all  of  the  complex  problems  Inherent 
In.  the  disarmament  issue.  Thus,  on  the 
practical  side,  I  can  also  endorse  the  opera- 
tional provisions  of  your  pending  bill. 

Certainly,  the  United  States  can  no  longer 
be  caught  unpre|>ared  at  any  International 
conference  table  considering  the  sensitive  is- 
sue of  disarmament.  I  sense  that  some  of 
our  past  Ineptness  may  have  come  from  a 
lack  of  single-minded  dedication  on  the  part 
of  negoUators  schooled  in  the  policies  and 
practices  of  agencies  within  which  disarm- 
ament had  traditionally  been  either  a  sec- 
ondary concern  or  even  anUthetlcal  to  their 
primary  mission. 

Judging  from  your  annual  budget  esti- 
mate, I  suspect  you  may  be  underestimating 
the  tremendous  research  and  training  Job 
needed  for  an  effective  disarmament  effort. 
Certainly,  this  effort  should  provide  all  the 
resources  needed  by  those  in  our  Nation  and 
throughout  the  world  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  contribute  to  it.  Heaven  only  knows 
how  few  these  p>eople  really  are. 

This  suggests  a  further  striking  effect  that 
the  establishment  of  a  disarmament  organ- 
ization will  have.  This  act  of  faith  in  the 
principle  and  tills  practical  creation  of  re- 
sources by  our  Government  will  undoubtedly 
attract  many  of  our  finest  theoretical  and 
practical  politicians,  scientists,  lawyers,  and 
administrators  to  the  solution  of  this  mighty 
Issue. 

Ultimately,  what  we  are  looking  for  In  dis- 
sjTnament  Is  national  leadership.  The  act 
creates  an  organization  within  which  men 
with  appropriate  capabilities  can  give  us  the 
kind  of  visible  and  dramatic  leadership  in 
disarmament  that  the  world  looks  to  our 
Nation  to  provide. 

I  hope  you  will  find  these  conunents  help- 
ful realizing,  of  course,  that  with  respect  to 
the  details  of  the  bill,  I  defer  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  you  and  yovu-  experienced  colleagues 
and  staff. 

With  every  best  wish,  I  am 
Cordially  yours. 

Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesbukgh,  C.S.C. 

President. 

New  York,  NY.,  Aitgyjit  23, 1961. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  HtrMPHREv, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Hubert:  I  have  your  letter  of  Airffust 
19. 

In  accordance  with  your  suggestion,  I  have 

been  very  glad  Indeed  to  send  you  the  at- 


tached letter.  If  you  consider  It  desirable, 
I  would  be  Tery  glad  indeed  to  have  it  In- 
serted In  the  committee  record  of  the  hear- 
ings. I  have  kept  It  short,  since  I  htTe  no 
doubt  that  all  the  facts  are  by  this  time 
fully  known  and  understood  by  the  nwmbers 
of  the  committee. 

I  am  sending  It  to  you  only  as  ttte  per- 
sonal opinion  of  one  who  is  deefkly  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  disarmament  which 
have  confronted  us  for  so  long. 

John  McCloy  called  me  up  a  few  dsys  ago 
and   I   am   preparing   a  statement,   possibly 
at    greater    length,    for    submission    to    the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
Tours. 

Herbert  H.  Lehx AN. 

New  York,  N.Y..  Avgust  23,  i961. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Hl-mpheey. 
Senate  Office  Building,  , 

WashiJigton,  D.C.  j| 

Dear  Hubert;  I  have  your  letter  of  August 
18  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  bill  drafted  by  the 
administration  and  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  you,  to  estabUsh  a  V.B.  Disarmament 
Agency. 

I  have  studied  the  bill  and  have  read  the 
testimony  of  the  Honorable  John  J.  McCIov. 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  Gen.  Lyman  L. 
Lemnltzer.  CommiSBloner  Leland  J.  Haworth, 
Deputy  Secretary  Roswell  L.  Gllpatrlc,  and 
others,  before  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress. 

I  beg  to  advise  you  that  I  am  strongly  in 
favor  of  this  bill,  which  I  imderstand  will 
serve  as  an  agency  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment with  access  to  the  President,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  formulating,  carrying  out 
and  giving  the  necessary  continuity  to  the 
Government's  policy  on  disarmament  I 
understand  too  that  it  will  also  have  the 
power  to  carry  on  research,  although  It  will 
not  supplant  the  other  agencies  in  this  re- 
gard. Many  different  agencies  of  the 
Government  are  concerned  with  one  phase 
or  another  of  our  disarmament  program  and 
apparently  there  is  very  httle  coordlriation 
of  their  various  activities. 

There  is  no  subject  of  greater  impciiance 
to  this  country  or  to  tlie  free  world  than 
disarmament  or  the  reduction  and  or  con- 
trol of  armaments.  I  believe  that  we  should 
use  every  possible  meatus  to  develop  a  uni- 
fied policy  and  program  and  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  President  and  the  SocxeUry 
of  State  the  greatest  degree  of  expert  data 
and  knowledge.  Wo  dare  not  omit  anything 
that  would  lr,ssen  the  tension  and  ultun.^tely 
bring  about  a  poucef  ul  world. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  Slubmit 
my  views  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Cominittce 
Of  the  Senate. 

With  be.»;t  wL-ihcs,  I  am 
Yours  very  smcerely. 

HerFERT   H.    I,EHk.*N. 
PriZKR    I.VTER.VATIONAL.    INC.] 

Washington.  DC.  AnguH  31.  1961. 
The  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
U.S.  Senate,   Wa.-^hington,   DC. 

Dear  Senator:  This  is  In  ncknowlcdti^cnt 
Of  your  letter  of  August  18.  ISfil,  reference 
S.  2130,  which  propose.?  the  estahiiihinent  of 
a  U.S.  Dlsarmamc!it  Agency. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  study  this  bill  in 
detail,  but  I  do  support  its  ba^lc  purpote. 
The  chi^f  advantage  wou'd  be  to  set  up  a 
permanent  a^rpncy  within  the  Civrntnent 
which  should  injure  better  continuity  In  our 
national  policies  towr.rd  disarmament. 

In  the  past  oiu"  approach  to  this  vital  ques- 
tion has  boen  somewhat  iia^^hcizard.  A  va- 
riety of  temporary  boards,  committees,  and 
other  e.Ktcmporanecu.?  grou-s  have  studied 
this  complex  problem.  But,  with  chKnglng 
personnel,  there  has  been  little  or  no  ^nn- 
tlntiity  to  these  studies.  And,  lacking  an 
established  agency  In  the  Government,  our 
negotiators  In  the  past  have  been  hampered 
by  a   hick  of   dcfinitlTe   plans  and   policies 
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with  respect  to  disarmament,  Yovir  bill  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  correcting  this  sit- 
uation. 

On  the  other  hand  I  have  no  illusions  that 
disarmament  agreements  with  the  Com- 
munists will  solve  the  present  world  situa- 
tion. 1  have  nerer  agreed  with  the  thesis 
that  armaments  per  se  cause  wars.  They  are 
merely  the  tools  by  which  nations,  for  po- 
litical or  economic  reasons,  go  to  war.  If 
these  political  and  economic  problems  can  be 
solved,  then  disarmament  naturally  follows. 

However,  we  muFt  determine  the  condi- 
tions under  which  we  will  be  prepared  to 
disarm  or  regulate  armaments  and  for  this 
reason  I  would  support  your  bill. 

With  best  wishes 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Lawton  Collins, 

Director. 
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E.  I    Dv  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co  ,  Inc., 

Wilmtniiton.  Del..  September  5,  1961. 
The  Hon.  Hubert  H.  Hl  icphket, 
U.S  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  HuMrnr.EY:  I  appreciate 
very  much  year  courtesy  in  providing  me 
with  information  on  the  proposal  to  es- 
tablish a  US.  Disarmament  Agency  wltix 
responsibility  for  research  and  planning. 

As  a  businessman.  1  thoroughly  agree  with 
your  suggestion  that  the  limes  require  ef- 
ftcient  coordination  and  effective  prepara- 
tions   for    disarmament    negotiations. 

Obviously,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  Judge 
whether  this  can  best  be  achieved  through 
the  existing  framework  of  the  Government, 
or  whether  a  new  agency  is  required. 

Tills  is  a  decision  which  properly  must 
be  made  by  you  and  your  colleagues  In  the 
Congress  alter  full  examination  of  the  facts. 
I  Join  with  you  in  the  hope  that,  whatever 
the  means,  fruitful  and  constructive  ac- 
complishments will  be  achieved. 
Sincerely, 

Hkney  B   du  Pont, 

Vice  President 


Rhy.se  &  Rhtne, 
Washington.  DC,  September  4,  1961. 
Hon.   HtraERT   H.   Humphrey, 
Srnate  Office  BuUding, 
Wa'ihington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  HfMPHRFT  I  regret  that  my 
absence  in  Europe  where  I  have  been  talk- 
ing with  lawyers  in  various  countries  about 
the  world  peace  through  law  program  has 
prevented  an  earlier  response  to  yotir  much- 
apprcciated  letter  of  August  18.  I  hasten 
to  advise  that  I  wholeheartedly  approve  of 
the  bill  to  establish  a  V  S  Disarmament 
Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Securtty. 
Speaking  from  a  background  of  5  days  in 
Berlin  at  the  time  the  Khrushchev  wall  went 
up  and  the  shocked  reaction  to  the  Soviets 
lifting  of  the  nuclear  testing  ban.  I  believe 
it  crucial  that  this  legislation  be  enacted 
at  the  earliest  possible  time.  Enactment 
would  demonstrate  to  the  whole  world  that 
while  we  intend  to  have  overwhelming  power 
through  arms  to  maintain  security,  we  at 
the  same  time  are  working  to  develop  means 
to  replace  force  as  the  controlling  factor  in 
the  fate  of  humanity.  I  am  certain  that 
nations  will  not  abandon  the  protections 
they  now  find  in  their  arms  until  security  is 
provided  by  another  means.  We  should  be 
firnt  In  looklr.g  for  that  other  means.  We 
cannot  replace  arms  with  nothing.  We  will 
get  rid  of  arms  only  by  replacing  them  with 
l^v  rules  and  legal  institutions  plus  a  legally 
controlled  Intematlonal  police  force. 

I  do  believe  that  eslabliiiliment  of  the  new 
Agency  would  be  hailed  all  over  the  world  by 
the  thousands  of  lawyers  who  are  now  work- 
ing en  the  w^r!d-pf^aee-through-law  pro- 
grf.m.  The  enclosed  memorandum  summa- 
rlz<»s  the  activities  and  accomplishments  of 
this  prorram  to  dute.  La-A'y.  rs  are  refusing  to 
accept  the  verdict  of  the  past  that  operation 
of  Lhe   world  under  tlio  rule  of  law  Is  Im- 


possible They  are  asserting  that  killing  i^ 
not  required  for  the  op>eration  of  govern- 
mental relations  Internationally  anymore 
than  it  Is  within  nations,  and  they  are  car- 
rying out  an  all-out  program  to  enable  law 
to  transcend  arms  just  as  law  has  tran- 
scended force  within  all  civilized  nations  the 
world   over 

Respectfully  yours. 

Charles  S    Rhtne 
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Mfmorandum     fiN     World     Peace     Through 
Law    Program 

Tlie  program  began  with  an  exhaustive 
survey  in  1958-59  ,-imong  the  practicing 
lawyers,  teachers  of  law  and  the  Judiciary 
on  how  the  rule  of  law  and  its  institutions 
could  he  strengthened  in  world  affairs  so  as 
to  enable  It  to  make  a  more  meaningful 
contribution  to  the  effort  to  achieve  i>eace 
More  than  10.000  members  of  our  profession 
at  home  and  abroad  received  this  Inquiry 
llie  questions  were  broadly  phrased  such  as 
What  kind  of  order  do  we  really  want  in  the 
world?  Upon  what  premises  and  principles 
should  it  be  based?  What  kind  of  legal, 
political,  economic,  and  other  institutions 
must  it  contain:'  How  can  lawyers  help  or- 
ganize the  dl.sorgHUlzed  world?  Can  any- 
thing realistic  lie  accomplished?  Should 
lawyers  undertake  this  task  or  should  lawyers 
not  help  at  alP 

Responses  were  compiled  and  distilled  by 
experts  in  the  field  of  international  law  into 
a  working  paper  which  was  then  put  before 
leading  lawyers  of  our  countrv  in  five  re- 
gional meetlng.s  at  which  all 'states  were 
represented  The  questions  posed  at  these 
meetings  were  What  do  you  think  of  the 
Ideas  set  forth  in  the  working  paper "^  What 
other  ideas  do  you  have'' 

A  progrtim  of  education,  research  and  or- 
ganized effort  by  the  lawyers  of  the  United 
States  was  one  recommendation  of  these 
conferences.  But  perhaps  the  major  conclu- 
sion was  that  working  alone  American  law- 
yers could  accomplish  very  little,  that  only 
through  a  conceited  effort  by  the  lawyers 
of  all  nations  could  we  advance  peace  through 
law. 

Commltttees  on  world  peace  through  law 
were  then  created  by  .State  and  local  bar 
.-issociations  throughout  tlie  country — tliey 
now  total  approximately  150  and  are  growing 
in  number  consUmtly  A  junior  bar  liaison 
committee  with  members  in  each  State  was 
created  A  special  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Students  Association  was  set  up 
with  representatives  In  most  law  schools. 

Courses  In  International  law  were  sur- 
veyed by  the  committee  Many  law  schools 
have  at  the  urging  of  the  committee  im- 
proved existing  courses  Others  have  offered 
new  courses  in  the  field 

Through  Law  Day.  USA  .  programs, 
speeches  by  lawyers  and  others,  the  promise 
and  potential  of  a  world  ruled  by  law  has 
been  brought  increasingly  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  on  a  broad  basis  A  communitv 
sense  of  tlie  need  for  law  has  been  developed 

Proclamations  by  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  by  Governors  and  mayors  on  Law 
Day.  and  foreign  affairs  speeches  bv  Presi- 
dents Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  and  other 
high  Government  officials  have  emph.aslzed 
the  need  to  strengthen  the  rule  of  law  in- 
ternationally. President  Kennedy  in  his 
Inaugural  address  said  that  the'  ultimate 
hope  for  mankind  is:  ■•  •  'a  new  world 
o:  law.  where  the  strong  are  Just  and  the 
weak  secure  and  the  peace  preserved  forever 

President  Truman  has  said  'When  Kansas 
and  Colorado  have  a  quarrel  over  the  water 
in  the  Arkansas  River  they  dont  call  out 
the  National  Guard  in  each  State  and  go  to 
war  over  it.  They  bring  a  suit  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  and  abide 
by  the  decision.    There  isn't  a  reason  in  the 

world   way  we  cannot  do  that  Internation- 
ally." 


Vice  President  Nixon  has  said.  ■•  •  •  the 
!ime  h;ts  now  come  to  take  the  initiative  in 
the  direction  of  establishment  of  the  rule  of 
law  to  replace  the  rule  of  force.  II  we  rule 
out  as  we  have  and  should,  the  use  of  force 
or  threats  of  force  as  a  means  of  settling  dif- 
ferences where  negotiations  reach  an  Im- 
passe, the  sole  alternative  is  the  establish- 
ment ol  the  rule  of  law  in  international 
affairs  " 

Senat.<jr  Long  of  Missouri  recently  said : 
■  Tlianks  -o  the  American  Bar  Association, 
lawyers  In  many  parts  of  the  world  are  now 
w(5rking  to  formulate  un  action  program  de- 
signed to  help  move  mankind  nearer  to  the 
goal  of  peace  through  law  This  increasing 
consciousness  of  International  problems  in 
the  legal  profession  is  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  etTorts  of  the  United  States  to 
strengthen  the  foundations  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world   ■ 

Senator  Humphrey  has,  through  his  leader- 
ship in  introducing  the  resolution  to  repeal 
the  so-called  Connally  amendment  to  our 
reservntlon  tn  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  World 
Court,  .shown  tremendous  leadership  in  this 
field  of  world  peace  through  law 

Many  statements  and  other  evidences  of 
leadership  by  other  leaders  of  our  Nation 
could  be  cited. 

Hundreds  of  newspaper  editorials,  articles, 
and  news  stories  have  been  published  on 
world  rule  of  law  and  its  various  phases  and 
facets  Many  television  and  radio  programs 
have  highlighted  this  subject 

Church  leaders,  lab^ir  leaders,  business 
leaders,  and  the  lay  public  in  general  are 
mentioning  and  emphasizing  the  need  to 
build  a  world  ruled  by  law  more  and  more 
in  their  speeches,  comments,  and  activities 

World  peace  through  law  committees  of 
the  various  States  have  been  most  active 
Two  or  three  nations  of  the  world  have 
been  assigned  to  each  States  committee  with 
.»  request  that  they  ascertain  the  number  of 
lawyers  In  each,  the  number  of  law  schools, 
courts,  ty5>e  of  law  used  such  as  civil,  com- 
m:)n.  Islamic,  etc  Reports  are  fiowlng  in 
.ind  the  end  result  i.s  tu  be  a  book  entitled 
"Law  and  Lawyers  of  the  World  "  An  Inten- 
sified program  of  personal  contacts  between 
American  lawyers  and  lawyers  of  other  coun- 
tries has  also  been  Inaugurated  by  furnish- 
ing names  and  addresses  of  lawyers  in  other 
nations  to  the  State  committees  and  other 
lawj-ers  who  visit  foreign  countries 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  taken 
the  lead  in  sponsoring  continental  confer- 
ences of  lawyers  of  the  Americas,  Asia, 
•Africa  and  Euroi>e.  and  a  world  conference 
t.>  develop  an  action  program  to  achieve  and 
malnuiin  world  peace  through  law  with  the 
broad  gr.issroots  backing  of  the  lawyers  of 
the  entire  world.  The  Ford  Foundation  and 
the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion are  financing  these  conferences.  Tiie 
universally  favorable  reaction — even  from 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  except  Hungary — 
is  giving  great  impetus  Ui  this  program.  We 
find  that  these  lawyers  of  other  nations 
are  Just  as  Interested,  concerned,  and  Just 
.■is  knowledgeable  as  we  are  about  this  move- 
ment and  that  they  share  our  belief  in  the 
rule  of  law  as  a  common  resource  of  man- 
kind ready  for  use  to  create  more  harmo- 
nious relations.  Amazing  amounts  of  legal 
research  have  been  discovered  in  Mexico. 
India.  Italy,  Japan,  and  other  nations  on 
subjects  important   to   this   program. 

The  first  of  the  continental  conferences 
held  in  San  Jose.  Costa  Rica,  this  June  was 
a  tremendous  success.  Its  "Consensus  of 
San  Jose"  setting  forth  the  views  of  Western 
H  ^misphere  lawyers  on  some  basic  principles 
and  a  program  to  achieve  our  goal  Is  being 
properly  hailed  as  a  great  milestone  on  the 
road  to  world  peace.  The  second  continental 
conference  will  be  held  In  September  In 
Tokyo,  the  third  will  be  In  Lagos,  Nigeria,  in 
December,  and  the  fourth  some  time  in  the 
early  part  of  1962  In  Europe.  The  World 
Conference  will  also  be  held  in  1962. 


The  same  type  of  interest  and  activity  now 
found  in  the  United  States  Is  thus  being 
generated  m  more  than  100  nations  by  the 
legal  profession.  San  Jose  dramatically 
demonstrated  that  this  direct  involvement 
nl  the  interests  and  energies  of  lawyers  from 
these  nations  has  given  them  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, achievement,  and  participation 
in  this  program.  The  same  attention  by 
leaders  in  governmental  and  private  affairs, 
law  schools  and  other  areas  of  interest  is 
also  found  in  many  of  these  countries. 
Committees  are  at  work  in  many  nations  and 
Law  Days  are  being  held  in  some  countries 
with  the  same  type  of  editorials,  news  arti- 
cles, speeches,  and  other  activity  we  have  m 
our  country  Despite  different  languages, 
traditions,  cultures,  and  civilizations  we  find 
free  lawyers  agreed  upon  the  moral  prin- 
ciples of  the  rule  of  law  as  the  world  com- 
munity's   greatest    common    denominator 

It  Is  certain  that  even  at  this  stage  of 
the  law  buildup  the  ever-increasing  interest 
and  efforts  of  lawyers  in  other  nations  has 
transformed  the  world  peace  through  law 
program  from  a  purely  American  effort  Into 
a  worldwide  effort  of  the  legal  profession. 
Not  only  have  American  lawyers  contacted 
lawyers  in  other  nations  but  lawyers  of  other 
nations  are  writing  to  and  conferring  with 
each  other  more  and  more  on  this  program. 
And  great  leaders  are  rising  up  in  other 
nations  to  push  this  program  forward.  The 
importance  of  this  development  cannot  be 
overestimated  TTie  San  Jose  Conference 
was  presided  over  by  the  President  of  the 
Costa  Rica  Bar  Association,  the  Tokyo  Con- 
ference will  be  headed  by  the  dean  of  the 
Japanese  bar  and  the  other  conferences 
are  expected  to  be  headed  by  lawyers  of 
other  nations  The  International  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  Inter-American  Bar  Association, 
and  other  international  associations  of 
lawyers  have  created  special  committees  on 
world  peace  through  law  to  cooperate  with 
tills  program  The  collective  approach 
through  private  efforts  tx3  further  a  buildup 
in  world  law  is  thus  spreading  like  wildfire. 
What  does  it  mean  at  this  Juncture  of 
world  history  that  so  many  lawyers  are 
striving  hard  to  search  out  and  agree  upon 
principles  and  a  program  for  world  peace 
through  law  This  marshaling  of  world 
legal  resources,  we  believe.  Is  a  major  achieve- 
ment insuring  positive  concrete  steps  to  our 
goal  Many  imaginative  ideas  on  new  steps 
to  advance  the  cause  of  peace  through  law 
have  come  out  of  the  effort  Just  outlined. 
A  flood  of  fresh  and  constructive  ideas  for 
action  is  being  generated,  as  witness  the 
Consensus  of  San  Jose.  "  a  document  based 
upon  more  than  100  different  documents, 
resolutions,  and  ideas  which  were  handed 
to  the  San  Jose  delegates  during  that  con- 
ference, plus  3  days  and  nights  of  debate. 
To  summarize  results  of  this  program  be- 
yond the  factual  recitation  Just  made  is 
difficult  because  it  covers  the  whole  world, 
but    let    me    try.     This    program    has: 

Brought  general  agreement  among  many 
lawyers  that  the  best  approach  for  our  pro- 
gram is  through  United  Nations,  in  strength- 
ening its  existing  agencies,  and  creating 
under  its  framework  the  many  new  legal  in- 
stitutions and  law  rules  needed  by  the  world 
community.  Examples  of  suggestions  are: 
Increased  use  of  the  World  Court,  wlt'i 
regional  branches  of  World  Court  where 
feasible 

Creating  more  continental  courts  like  the 
highly  successful  European  Court  of  Justice. 
Rules  providing  uniformity  of  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  its  specialized  agencies 
and  more  specific  law  rules  to  replace  pres- 
ent informality  which  often  leads  to  mis- 
understanding. 

Making  the  International  Law  Commission 
a  fulltime  agency  with  the  duty  of  a  tremen- 
dous speedup  in  a  program  to  codify  Inter- 
national law  tn  all  areas. 
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Created  a  tremendous  growth  In  mutual 
trust  and  confidence  among  lawyers  of  the 
world,  a  development  directly  In  keeping 
with  Poj>c  John's  recent  encyclical  which 
cited  the  "urgent  necessity  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  cooperation"  among  men  and 
nations  as  essential  to  elimination  of  the 
arms  race. 

Emphasized  practical  things  that  can  be 
worked  on  now  such  as  drafting  a  treaty 
guaranteeing  that  outer  space  will  be  used 
only  for  peaceful  pursuits  similar  to  the 
Antarctica  Treaty,  a  treaty  guaranteeing  for- 
eign investment,  and  treaties  underglrdlng 
with  law  rules  the  many  informal  agreements 
on  such  things  as  transnational  sales  of  cof- 
fee, wheat,  cotton,  etc. 

Created  among  lawyers  of  the  Americas 
agreement  upon  some  of  the  general  rules  of 
international  law  adhered  to  by  civilized  na- 
tions, a  program  which  if  extended  world- 
wide will  bring  more  certainty  into  this  field 
thus  encouraging  greater  acceptability  and 
reliance  upon  world  law  rules. 

Begun  to  develop  a  plan  of  education,  re- 
search and  organization  to  mobilize  the 
manpower  and  brainpower  of  our  profession 
behind  positive  realistic  action  to  achieve  the 
great  objectives  of  this  program. 

Above  all,  this  program's  review  of  the 
past  has  brought  home  the  fact  that  man- 
kind has  been  groping  for  means  to  achieve 
civilized  order  in  the  world  for  a  long  time. 
And  it  has  made  crystal  clear  that  such  order 
win  not  come  about  simply  by  accident  or 
by  sheer  undirected  technological  process. 
Something  more  is  required,  and  law  has 
been  that  something  wherever  man  has  been 
successful  in  transforming  a  society  ruled  by 
arms  to  a  peaceful  society  based  upon  human 
liberty  and  dignity.  Past  failures  in  ade- 
quately articulating  the  idea  that  the  world 
community  can  be  organized  into  a  system 
of  order  based  upon  freedom  and  Justice  un- 
der law  are  now  being  remedied. 

We  lawyers  began  this  program  to  build  up 
law  in  the  world  community  with  full  knowl- 
edge that  many  great  lawyers  have  espoused 
world  peace  through  ^he  rule  of  law  from  the 
time  of  Grotius  in  the  16th  century  and  even 
before.  So  the  idea  is  not  new.  Neither  is 
the  idea  of  failure  new.  The  things  that  are 
new,  and  the  things  which  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  success  now  in  contrast  with  past 
failures  are:  il)  The  peoples  of  the  world 
realize  that  possession  of  power  to  destroy 
civilization  (a  power  which  has  never  existed 
before)  makes  resort  to  force  so  unthinkable 
they  will  give  their  wholehearted  support  to 
this  plan,  support  which  is  essential  to  suc- 
cess; and  (2)  the  rapid  communications  and 
transportation  plus  the  wider  educational 
opportunities  of  our  day  are  enabling  a 
worldwide  welding  together  of  the  ideas  and 
efforts  of  thousands  of  legal  technicians  who 
have  the  capacity  to  start  at  the  grassroots 
and  build  a  world  of  law. 

This  Is  therefore  not  another  effort  like 
the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  which  with  great 
fanfare  and  the  support  of  nearly  all  nations 
outlawed  war  In  1928.  That  pact  proved  to 
be  meaningless  because  it  provided  neither 
the  law  nor  the  institutions  to  accomplish 
that  lofty  objective. 

Hardheaded  practicing  lawyers,  who  are 
accustomed  to  drafting,  applying  or  building 
law  for  their  city,  nation  or  other  clients  on 
down-to-earth,  practical  problems  of  settle- 
ment agreements,  contracts,  city  ordinances. 
State  and  National  statutes  and  treaties  are 
the  prime  movers  here.  Tlaese  are  lawyers 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  solving  prob- 
lems in  human  relations.  They  are  not  de- 
luding themselves  or  the  public  as  to  what 
they  can  do.  They  realize  they  do  not  yet 
have  all  the  answers.  They  are  focusing  up- 
on the  concrete  things  that  must  be  done  to 
create  the  thousands  of  new  interrelated  law 
rules  and  hundreds  of  new  institutions  need- 
ed to  govern  the  ever-accelerating  contacts 
and  relations  between  people  oX  different 


nations  as  well  as  between  the  nations  them- 
selves. They  are  identifying  areas  where 
rules  of  international  law,  although  existing 
now,  are  antiquated  and  Inadequate.  They 
know  that  our  development  of  lawful  means 
to  control  the  relations  of  men  and  nations 
has  failed  to  progress  with  the  needs  of  our 
times,  and  they  are  continually  asking  the 
questions:  What  do  we  have  and  whet  do 
we  need?  And  how  do  we  get  what  we  need? 
They  are  initiating  the  essential  research  and 
concerted  thinking  which  are  preludes  to 
sensible  solutions  of  any  legal  problem.  They 
are  tapping  resources  few  people  knew  we 
had.  Such  resources  are  illustrated  by  the 
studies  In  various  areas  of  international  law 
and  relations  which  have  been  made  by 
many  great  legal  scholars  over  the  years  and 
then  shelved  to  gather  cobwebs  and  dust  be- 
cause their  value  was  never  before  recog- 
nized. 

The  proposed  Disarmament  Agencj-  and 
the  program  outlined  go  together.  The 
Agency  would  put  vast  goverumentaJ  re- 
sources to  work  doing  things  the  private  law- 
yers cannot  do.  Each  should  receive  help 
and  impetus  from  what  the  other  does. 


San  Antonio.  Tex.,  August  18. 1961. 
The  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
U.S.  Senate.  11 

Washington,  D.C.  f| 

De.\r  Senator  Humphrey:  Although  clouds 
of  war  darken  the  horizon  of  human  lUe  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  and  our  country 
must  continue  to  be  strong  in  order  to  de- 
fend freedom  and  the  rights  of  man  wherever 
they  are  threatened,  we  must  nevertheless 
stand  ready  to  Join  with  other  great  powers 
to  reduce  the  burden  and  the  hazard  of 
military  armaments  if  and  when  prudence 
and  wisdom  permit  such  a  course  of  action. 

As  long  ago  as  December  31.  1018,  Ills  Holi- 
ness Pope  Benedict  XV.  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  American  people  in  which  he  expressed 
a  fervent  desire  for  an  International  organ- 
ization which  "by  abolishing  coi^crlption 
would  reduce  armaments,  by  establishing  In- 
ternational tribunals  will  eliminate  or  set- 
tle disputes,  and  by  placing  peace  on  a  solid 
foundation  would  guarantee  to  all  Inde- 
pendence and  equality  of  rights." 

It  is  therefore  a  cau.se  of  satisfaction  to 
all  peace-loving  men  throughout  the  world 
that  our  administration  in  Wa.shington  has 
drafted  a  bill.  Introduced  by  you  in  the  Sen- 
ate, to  establish  a  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency 
the  purpose  of  which  shall  be  to  make  every 
possible  e.Tort  in  accord  wlih  other  nations 
to  bring  about  world  peace  and  security 
through  the  reduction  of  armaments.  This 
objective  is  sacred,  holy,  and  imperative 
May  God  grant  that  through  your  efforts 
and  those  of  your  associates  the  human  race 
may  be  spared  the  dreaded  holocaust  oi  ar- 
other  devastating  war. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Most  Rsv.  Robert  E  Lucet. 

Archbishop  of  San  Ar.tonto. 

San  Antckio,  Tetc.,  August  2?  19$ i 

Hon.  HtTBEKT   H.  HTTMPHaET. 

U.S.    Senate. 

Washington,  D.C.  \ 

Dear  Senator  Husiphket:  Thank  yotj  for 
your  letter  of  August  21.  Herewith  I  en- 
close a  statement  on  the  proposed  XJ  S  Dis- 
armament Agency  which  you  miy  use  as 
you  see  fit. 

At  a  time  when  the  free  nations  arc  rapidly 
arming  to  defend  themselves  against  the  un- 
provoked aggression  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, It  may  seem  fantastic  that  intelligent 
men  should  seriously  consider  a  program  of 
disarmament  but  there  are  compelling  rea- 
sons why  all  the  great  powers  should  attempt 
a  mutual  and  fairly  apportioned  reduction  of 
armament  because  the  progress,  prosperity, 
and  survival  of  the  world  community  are  im- 
periled by  the  present  formula  of  lnt«rna- 
tional  relations  based  on  a  balance  of  terror 


and  annihilation.  It  is  the  duty  and  privi- 
lege of  our  country  as  the  last  bulwark  of 
human  freedom  to  search  out  and  make 
available  to  the  world  those  Imperatives  of 
disarmament. 

Very  sincerely  yo'irs, 

Most  Rev   Robert  E  Lucey. 
Archbishop  of  San  Avtovio 
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September  5.  1961 
Tlie  Most  Reverend  Robert  E  Lucey, 
Archbi.shop  of  San  Antonio, 
San  Antonio.  Tex. 

Dear  Archbishop;  Thank  you  very  much 
indeed  for  your  letter  of  August  28.  and  the 
enclosed  statement  regarding  S.  2180,  the 
Disarmament  Apenry  bill. 

Your  words  of  wisdom  are  a  clear  indica- 
tion of  why  the  establishment  of  an  agency 
would  be  such  a  desirable  step.  I  appre- 
ciate receiving  your  wonderful  statements 
of  support,  and  am  grateful  for  your  kind- 
ness in  writing. 
Sincerely, 

Httbebt  H   Hcmphkey 


Webb  &  Knapp.  Inc  , 
A'cir  York.  .V  V  .  Augu.'^t  22.  1961. 
The  Honorable  Hubert  H   Humphrey. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  It  was  very 
thoughtful  of  you  to  take  the  trouble  to  send 
me  the  information  contained  in  yo\ir  letter 
of  Augu.=t  18  and  I  am  flattered  that  you 
a-sked  for  a  comment  about  this  legislation. 

I  he:irt!ly  endorse  the  objectives  of  this 
legislation.  It  Is  recognized  by  men  of  In- 
telligence all  over  the  world  that  fantastic 
horrors  await  mankind  as  well  as  the  planet 
Itself  unless  a  comprehensive  and  energeti- 
cally pursued  plan  for  disarmament  is  forth- 
coming from  all  nations  of  the  world.  This 
observation  Is  obviously  platitudinous,  but 
the  truth  can't  ever  be  repeated  too  often. 
Armament  is  becoming  such  a  tremendous 
factor  in  the  economic  bloodstream  of  the 
Nation  that  lab<.r  and  industry  will  no  doubt 
fear  the  Impact  of  large  scale  disarmament. 

It  Is  Impotrant  that  particular  stress  be 
made  on  that  aspect  which  is  identified  by 
No.  8  on  page  4  of  the  draft  concerning  •Facts 
About  the  Proposed  US  Disarmament  Agency 
for  World  Peace  and  Secu.-lty.'  Total  com- 
prehension by  all  facets  of  the  American 
economy  must  be  part  of  an  education  pro- 
gram to  coincide  with  the  effort.  Ideas  of 
disarmament  must  be  sold  Ui  the  American 
people  not  Just  based  on  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences from  nuclear  war  but  also  through 
explanation  of  the  end  result  upon  their 
standiijd  of  hviag.  However,  true  it  may 
be  that  moneys  put  into  armament  Is  Wivsted 
and  therefore  deflationary  on  the  standard 
of  living,  the  average  person  looks  upon 
ftrmamer.ts  more  as  a  boom  to  the  economy 
than  any  othar  factor.  Prom  the  long  range 
Etandpolnt.  this  is  obviously  not  the  fact. 
The  facts  have  to  be  sold  to  the  every  day 
citizen  or  the  legUlation  will  not  get  any- 
where. 

I  extend  every  good  wish  to  this  new  and 
most  er-^ntial  legislative  effort  on  your  part. 
Kindest  regards. 

Sincerely   yours, 

WiLLUM  ZECKENDOEF, 

President. 

Asiatic  Petroifum  Corp.. 
Nc'C   York.  NY..  August  25,  1961. 
Senator  Hubfrt  H.  Humphrey, 
VS.   Sevatr,    Wa'^hington.    DC. 

Dear  Senator  HuMPHRrr:  Your  letter  of 
Augu.9t  18  addre.s.'jed  to  Mr.  Barran  was  not 
forwarded  to  him  as  he  has  now  resigned 
the  presidency  of  this  company  to  take  up 
one  of  the  managing  directorships  of  tlie 
Royal  Dutch/Shell  group  in  London  and.  in 
the  absence  of  his  successor,  Mr.  A.  S.  C. 
Hulton,  I  am  very  pleased  to  acknowledge 
the  Interesting  material  which  accompanied 


your  letter  and  which  related  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency  for 
World  Peace   and   Security. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Dutch  ' 
Shell  group  of  oil  companies  with  its  wide- 
spread International  Interests.  I  have  no 
liesitatlon  in  saying  that  we  shall  welcome 
the  new  Agency,  both  for  the  concentration 
it  will  be  able  to  effect  of  the  U.S.  effort 
toward  securing  general  reduction  of  arma- 
ments, and  for  the  evidence  It  will  provide 
to  the  whole  world  that  this  country  is 
dedicated  to  a  reduction  of  international 
tensions,  which  are  the  inevitable  concomi- 
tant of  competitive  armament  establish- 
ments. 

That  the  United  States  is  able  at  this  par- 
ticular moment  of  heightened  International 
strain,  to  devote  its  administrative  capacity 
and  legislative  time  to  setting  up  the  new 
Disarmament  Agency,  is  further  convincing 
proof  of  our  objectivity  and  of  our  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  humanity. 

If  this  company  can  be  of  assistance  In 
providing  statistical  or  technical  data  for  the 
new  Agency  when  it  gets  into  Its  stride,  we 
shall  be  happy  to  do  so.  and  perhaps  the 
director,  when  he  is  appointed,  could  be  so 
imformed. 

Very  truly  yours. 

G.  G.  Thomson.  Jr  . 

Vice  President. 
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A.merican  Machine  &  Foundry  Co  , 
Washington.  DC  .  August  29.  1961. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  Your  letter  Au- 
gust 18  I  heartily  agree  with  the  necessity 
for  a  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency.  In  my 
experience  with  disarmament  negotiations, 
and  my  observation  of  later  attempts,  I  was 
struck  by  the  lack  of  continuity  of  person- 
nel and  the  absence  of  agreed  policy.  It  is 
perhaps  the  case,  as  Walter  Lippmann  has 
pointed  out,  that  progress  In  disarmament 
must  await  political  settlements  and  soften- 
ing of  bellicose  attitudes  to  the  point  where 
disarmament  would  take  place  automati- 
cally. Tills  view  implies  that  any  disarma- 
ment conversations  are  presently  futile,  and 
perhaps  this  is  the  case.  But  such  a  con- 
clusion should  be  reached.  If  at  all,  by  a  fully 
qualified  group  after  exhaustive  study  of 
the  problems  Involved.  If  It  should  not 
prove  to  be  the  conclusion,  it  would  be  wise 
to  be  thoroughlv  prepared  to  negotiate  when 
an  opportunity  arises. 

Surely  we  cannot  expect  the  Russians  to 
enter  seriously  Into  negotiations  and  refrain 
from  using  them  ps  propaganda  forums,  if 
we  continue  to  send  'pickup"  teams  who 
have  In  many  cases  failed  even  to  consult 
with  their  immediate  predeces-sors  and  who 
are  not  equipped  with  agreed  p<;ilicv  instruc- 
tions 

It  is  significant  that  when  Mr.  Stassen 
was  appointed,  the  Russians  took  him  seri- 
ously and  for  nearly  3  years  seemed  to  be 
negotiating  in  good  faith.  I  have  alwajrs 
attributed  this  to  two  facts:  (1)  That  hU 
title  was  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Dis- 
armament and  (2)  that,  at  that  time,  he 
enjoyed  certain  political  statxire  in  his  own 
right  When  his  position  was  weakened,  the 
Russians  at  once  concluded  that  this  was 
only  a  repeat  performance  of  previous  nego- 
tiations and  went  at  once  into  an  intense 
propaganda  phase  which  excluded  all  prac- 
tical results. 

If  continuity  of  effort  can  be  assured  by 
the  Disarmament  Agency  as  envisaged  by 
you.  it  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  formed 
»ts  promptly  as  possible  and  that  every  ef- 
fort should  b  made  to  keep  it  dedlaited  to 
Its  worthy  purposes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

MoREHF.^  Patterson. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  i4n5ru*f  2*   1961. 
The  Honorable  Hubert  H,  Humphrky 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  D«ar  Senator  Humphrey:  I  thank  you 
for  your  courtesy  in  senduig  me  information 
on  the  proposed  legislation  to  establish  a 
Disarmament  Agency  in  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment, and  for  your  request  In  respect  to 
favorable  intervention  in  providing  public 
support  for  the  measure. 

As  indicated  in  your  letter,  the  Issue  is  a 
very  complex  one  and  does  need  penetrating 
study.  Obviously  it  Is  inseparably  related 
to  the  entire  peace  program,  and.  It  seems  to 
me.  subordinate  to  and  consequent  upon  po- 
litical scjlutlons  In  the  first  Instance,  That 
it  deserves  specific  treatment,  however,  seems 
to  me  equally  obvious.  Timing  is  also  a  most 
important  factor  In  securing  favorable  atten- 
tion and  action. 

Not  being  familiar  with  the  intricacies  of 
the  Government  peace  program  and  Its  cor- 
relation with  other  activities.  I  do  not  con- 
sider myself  competent  to  express  a  sure  or 
well  informed  Judgment  In  the  matter.  I 
am  wholeheartedly  In  favor  of  disarmament 
under  proper  conditions,  but  regret  that  my 
lack  of  adequate  knowledge  precludes  a  defi- 
nite position  as  to  the  best  methods  to  secure 
the  desired  objective. 

Please  give  my  greetings  to  Father  Con- 
way. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Kael  J.  Alter, 
Archbishop  of  Cincinnati. 


CVU- 


The  CA-rHOUc  Reporter. 
Kansas  City,  Mo  ,  Augu,'-t  28,  1961. 
Hon,  Hubert  H,  Humphrey, 

Commi'.tce   on   Foreign   Relations.    V.S    Sen- 
ate. Senate  Office  Building.  Washington 
D.C. 
Dear  SENAToa  Humphrey:  Thank  you  for 
the    materials    explaining    the    purpose    and 
contents   of  S.  2180,   the  Disarmament   Act 
for    World   Peace   and    Security,   which   vou 
have  Introduced  in  the   Senate.     As  a  vice 
president  of  the  Catholic  Association  for  In- 
ternational Peace,   a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Relations  Council  of  Kansas  City. 
and  as  editor  of  the  Catholic  Reporter  I  wish 
to   express   unreserved   support  for   the   bill 
and  urge  its  passage  this  session. 

Policy  needs  Instruments,  We  can  pro- 
claim fore%-ermore  that  we  value  peace  above 
all  things,  but  imless  we  create  tools  ade- 
quate to  the  task  of  building  peace,  these 
proclamations  wlU  seem — and  t>e — mere 
ritual  pieties.  Arms  control  will  be  of  course 
most  difficult  of  achievement:  all  the  more 
reason,  then,  for  pursuing  it  by  the  most 
effectU'e  means.  Prom  an  examination  of 
the  materials  you  have  provided,  it  is  clear 
that  the  step  you  propose  represents  a  great 
advance  over  previous  conditions 

A  single  government  agency  provided  with 
adequate  staff  and  suthorlty  can  meet  many 
urgent  needs;  as  an  editor,  1  am  most  struck 
by  the  need  for  better  Information.  Without 
greater  public  understanding  of  both  the 
political  and  technical  aspects  of  disarma- 
ment and  arms  control,  our  Government  Is 
seriously  handicapped  In  negotintions.  as 
well  as  in  conveying  to  the  world  the  true 
ends  of  American  policy.  The  very  existence 
of  the  agency  which  S.  2180  proposes  will 
serve  to  focus  the  attention  of  Journalists, 
and  therefore  of  the  public,  on  this  complex 
problem. 

We  have  already  Indicated  our  Interest  in 
and  eupjxjrt  for  S,  2180.  I  enclose  a  tear 
.«iheet  of  the  front  page  of  our  most  recent 
Issue,  which  gives  prominent  notice  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Catholic  Association  for  In- 
ternational Peace  to  obuln  legislative  and 
public   support  for  tbe  bill. 


Also  enclosed  are  clippings  of  articles  by 
two  of  our  columnisu  dealing  with  the  neces- 
sity for  coordinated  governmental  action  in 
the  field  of  disarmament.  One  of  these  ar- 
ticles, written  by  Norma  Krause  Herzfeld 
was  quoted  from  extensively  In  the  testimony 
of  Dr  William  Nagle.  representing  the  Cath- 
olic Association  for  International  Peace  be- 
fore   your   committee. 

We  expect  to  give  further  editorial  support 
for  S.  2180.    Thank  you  again  for  explaining 
so  fully  the  background  of  this  constructive 
and  vitally  needed   piece   of  legislaUon. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  G  Hoyt. 

Editor. 

[From  the  Catholic  Reporter.  Aug.  25.  19611 

Catholic    Peace     Grout    tor    Disarmament 

Agency  Bn.L 

Washington.  DC— World  tension  over  the 
Berlin  crisis  makes  the  creation  of  a  U.S. 
Disarmament  Agency  more  Important  than 
ever,  a  Catholic  spokesman  told  Congress. 

The  spokesman  said  that  quick  congres- 
sional action  toward  coordinating  U.S.  dis- 
armament efforts  would  have  a  salutary  effect 
on  world  public  opinion  by  giving  evidence 
that  even  in  a  time  of  crisis  American  policy 
is  to  press  for  an  end  to  the  arms  race. 

Appearing  t>efore  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  Dr.  William  J  Nagle 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Catholic  Association 
for  International  Peace.  He  said  the  CAIP 
endorses  "with  enthusiasm"  a  bill  (S.  2180) 
which   would   establish  the  agency. 

Nagle  is  chairman  of  the  association's  com- 
mittee on  morality  and  warfare.  He  Is  di- 
rector of  a  private  research  organization  and 
editor  of  a  recent  volume  of  essavs  dealing 
with  Catholic  views  on  moral  problems  of 
modern  warfare. 

Nagle  said  the  lack  of  clear-cut  authority 
and  responsibility  for  coordination  of  dis- 
armament policies  within  the  Government 
has  proven  a  major  handicap  to  our  dis- 
armament efforts  A  single,  central  agency 
would  also  be  able  to  make  more  effective 
u.«;e  of  disarmament  studies  carried  on  by 
university  research  centers,  he  said. 

Setting  fonh  the  CAIP  position.  Nagle 
quoted  frequently  from  a  column  by  Norma 
K,  Herzfeld,  Washinguin  correspondent  for 
the  Catholic  Reporter.  Mrs,  Herzfeld  is  a 
former  CAIP  vice  president  and  former  com- 
mittee secretary  for  the  organization. 

Mrs  Herzfeld  wTote:  "We  have  kept  no 
more  than  a  handful  of  experts  working— 
usually  part  time — on  disarmament  propos- 
als. Implying  that  we  give  less  Importance 
to  this  subject  on  high  Government  levels 
than  to  the  matter  of  starling  removal  In 
the  District  of  Columbia." 

She  said  that  Internal  disagreemei;ts 
among  the  armed  forces,  CIA,  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  and  the  State  Department 
have  fr»quently  kept  the  United  SUtes  from 
making  important  policy  decisions,  and  this 
at  times  when  agreement  seemed  possible 
with  Russia. 

She  charged  also  that  Government  au- 
thorities "have  never  sought  to  Inform  the 
U.S.  public  on  the  meaning  of  arms  con- 
trol and  the  degree  of  our  own  national 
sovereignty  which  would  have  to  be  given 
up  for  an  enforcible  system  of  inspection 
and  control  " 

Nagle  said  the  CAIP  urges  "as  strongly 
as  It  can"  that  Congress  pass  the  bill  be- 
fore the  adjournment  of  the  current  session. 
"Passage  of  the  blU  would  provide  an  ex- 
cellent complement  to  the  President's  speech 
on  Berlin  and  to  our  present  arms  buildup. 
In  our  concern  over  Berlin,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  long  range  advantage  in 
world  public  opinion  that  would  accrue  to 
the  United  States  if  we  passed  the  bill  cre- 
ating the  disarmament  agency  within  the 
next  month." 
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U.S.  Disarmament  Agency 
(By   Donald   McDonald) 

It  may  seem  Incredible,  but  It  has  taken 
our  country  16  years — from  the  dropping  of 
the  flrst  atomic  bomb  until  now — to  create 
a  special,  permanent  agency  for  disarma- 
ment, thereby  serving  notice  on  the  world 
that  we  propose  to  make  a  sustained,  organ- 
ized, and  systematic  effort  leading  to  even- 
tual  universal   disarmament. 

The  agency  has  not  yet  been  established. 
But  the  necessary  legislation  has  been  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  of 
Minnesota,  and  Representative  Thomas  E. 
Morgan,  of  Pennsylvania.  It  has  bipartisan 
support  and  seems  assured  of  passage  if  the 
House  can  make  room  for  it  in  the  crowded, 
closing  weeks  of  this  session  of  Congress. 

For  16  years  the  disarmament  problem  has 
been  treated  by  both  the  Truman  and  Elsen- 
hower administrations  in  a  spasmodic,  hap- 
hazard manner.  It  has  at  times  been  over- 
simpllfled,  at  other  times  distorted  (e.g.. 
certain  propagandists  have  persistently  de- 
ceived the  American  people  by  pretending 
that  all  American  advocates  of  disarmament 
favor  unilateral  disarmament  by  the  United 
States  which  would  indeed,  if  true,  be  a 
foolish  and  dangerous  position). 

At  one  time,  Mr.  Eisenhower  (or  was  it 
Sherman  Adams?)  found  a  little  office  in  the 
White  House  for  Harold  Stassen  and  installed 
him  as  the  nation's  disarmament  expert.  But 
when  Mr.  Stassen  began  delving  into  some 
of  the  ramlflcatlona  of  disarmament  and 
began  seriously  negotiating  with  Russia, 
Britain,  and  France  in  London,  his  Job  and 
his  office  were  dissolved. 

This  Is  not,  mind  you.  a  matter  of  the 
disarmament  sincerity  of  Mr.  Eisenhower  or 
the  late  John  Foster  Dulles,  or  of  Mr.  Truman 
who  accomplished  little  more. 

The  deficiency,  I  think,  has  not  been  one 
of  sincerity,  but  rather  of  imagination  and 
intellectual  power,  together  with  conviction 
and  confidence  that  what  must  be  done — 
i.e.,  universal  disarmament,  and  the  estab- 
lishing of  world  peace  and  world  order — can 
be  done. 

All  of  these  qualities  of  mind  and  heart 
must  be  present  in  any  President  and  his 
administration  if  they  are  to  overcome  the 
inherent  difficulty  In  disarmament — that  is, 
the  formidable  psychological  task  of  mount- 
ing and  sustaining  total  disarmament  effort 
at  the  same  time  that  the  nation  must  be 
totally  committed,  for  sheer  siu-vlval  reasons. 
to  an  all-out  armament  program. 

What  a  nation  can  accomplish  In  disarma- 
ment planning  and  negotiating  is  related,  of 
course,  to  the  climate  of  public  opinion  in 
the  country.  But  the  Government  itself 
can  Influence  that  public  opinion,  for  or 
against  disarmament,  by  what  It  says,  how 
it  acts,  how  much  official  concern  It  shows 
for  the  problem. 

If  the  proposed  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency 
for  World  Peace  and  Security  is  merely  the 
latest  move  in  the  International  propaganda 
game.  If  it  Is  to  be  staffed  by  people  with 
anything  less  than  total  conviction  about 
the  urgency  of  universal  disarmament,  and 
if  it  is  to  be  bypassed  by  Government  of- 
ficials who  have  for  years  dismissed  disarma- 
ment as  the  dream  of  naive  idealists,  then 
we  shall  be  no  closer  to  realistic  disarmament 
than  we  have  been  since  1945.  And  we  shall 
leave  public  opinion  both  cold  and  unin- 
formed about  the  possibilities  and  the 
urgency  of  disarmament. 

I  bring  up  these  hypotheses  not  because 
I  think  they  correspond  to  present  reality 
but  because  they  reflect  some  of  the  Inhibit- 
ing conditions  that  surrounded  our  disarma- 
ment efforts  in  the  past. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk's  statement 
on  the  agency  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  encourages  hope  that  at 
last  the  United  States  is  going  to  take  more 
than  a  stop-and-go  interest  in  the  No.  1 
problem  in  the  world  today. 
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He  avoided  (properly,  perhaps,  in  that 
context)  the  matter  of  whether  universal 
disarmament  can  be  negotiated  and  enforced 
outside  a  worldwide  legal  and  Juridical 
structure. 

But  Mr.  Rusk  Is  aware  of  the  seeming 
paradox  and  internal  conflict  of  working 
simultaneously  for  disarmament  and  arma- 
ment. Aside  from  the  political  and  Ideolog- 
ical conflicts  in  the  world,  he  said,  'the 
arms  race  itself  creates  an  element  ol  In- 
stability and  insecurity." 

We  cannot,  he  said,  let  the  "recurrence 
of  (political  and  military  i  crises  prevent 
us  from  addressing  ourselves  to  the  kli.d  of 
world  we  hope  to  see  " 

Our  Disarmament  Agency  can  be  im- 
mensely useful  on  the  technical  level  alone — 
for  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  scientific, 
military,  political,  and  economic  matter  that 
must  be  absorbed,  sifted,  correlated  and 
passed  along  to  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Rusk 

But  were  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
to  limit  the  agei^cys  usefulness  to  the  tech- 
nical, they  would  limit  disarmament  itself 
and  limited  disarmament,  like  limited  war, 
is  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  We  have  grounds. 
I  think,  to  hope  that  this  will  not  be  the 
fate  of  our  first  permanent  governmiental 
agency  for  disarmament,  world  peace  and 
security. 

Time.  Inc.. 
Neic  York.  N.Y..  Augu.^t  22.  1961. 
The  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrfv. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  about  disarmament  and  for  the 
informative  material  about  per.ding  legisla- 
tion to  provide  tor  a  US.  Disarmament 
Agency. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  establishment  of 
a  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency  is  both  proper 
and  necessary. 

This  subject  of  dlrarmament  is  an  im- 
mensely complicated  one  and  therefore  re- 
quires the  continuous  attention  of  experts. 
It  also  requires,  from  time  to  time,  prompt 
decisions  which  can  only  be  made  by  the 
President  on  the  advice  of  a  public  office  in 
whom  he  has  confidence. 

Your  efforts  to  establish  this  much-needed 
Agency  have  my  wholehe.-irted  support. 

V/lth  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Henry  R 


idtE 


Ford  Motor  Co  , 
Dearborn.  Mtch..  Angu.^t  24.  IHl. 
The  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrty. 
U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Forpign  RclaUons, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear    Senator    Humphrey.     I    thank    you 
for  your  Invitation  to  express  mv  views  con- 
cerning S.  2180,   the    bill    introduced    by  you 
and  a  bipartisan  group  of  Senators  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency     I  do  not, 
as  you  will  understand,  feel  competent   to 
comment    on    the    specific    provisions    of    the 
legislation,    but    I   do   support    Its    underlving 
objectives. 

In  a  world  faced  with  the  constant  threat 
of  annihilation,  I  believe  we  must  do  all  in 
our  power  as  a  nation  to  develop  techniques 
for  the  accomplishment  and  maintenance  of 
disarmament  in  order  to  avoid  the  madjiess 
of  nuclear  war.  Although  we  have  been 
forced  by  threats  to  our  security  to  step 
up  our  defense  preparedness.  I  see  no  reason, 
either  psychological  or  practical,  to  flelay 
reasonable  moves  designed  to  improve  and 
coordinate  disarmament  efforts. 
Very  sincerely. 

Henry  Ford. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  have  before  me  a  very  large  number 
of  editorials  in  support  of  the  proposed 
legislation  which  have  been  published 
in  newspapers  all  over  the  country.  I 
shall  not  ask  that  all  the  editorials  be 


printed  in  the  Record.  Instead.  I  merely 
refer  to  them  now;  but  I  should  like  to 
have  my  colleagues  read  some  of  them. 
According  to  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
editorial  comment  published  in  the  Na- 
tion's press  runs  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  certain  selected  editorials  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Miami  Herald.  July  1,  1961 1 
World  Arms  .\nd  a  Man 

Great  things  sometimes  come  about 
through  slow,  patient,  steady  chipping  away 
at  obstacles  in  the  path  of  human  progress. 

One  of  these  could  be  some  semblance  of 
world  peace  with  justice  and  security 
through  effective  disarmament.  If  such  a 
thing  should  come  to  pass  in  our  time  Its 
Instrument  might  well  be  the  U.S.  Disarm- 
ament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Secu- 
rity. 

President  Kennedy  has  appointed  John 
J.  McCloy.  his  adviser  on  disarmament,  t<i 
head  the  Agency  and  has  asked  Congress 
for  approval. 

In  defining  his  objective  the  President 
said  : 

"Peace  cannot  be  brought  about  by  con- 
centrating solely  on  measures  to  control  and 
eliminate  weapons  It  must  also  encompass 
measures  to  sustain  and  strengthen  inter- 
national institutions  and  the  rule  of  law.  A 
disarmament  program  must  tAke  into  ac- 
count the  national  security,  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, the  relationship  of  this  country  to  in- 
ternational peace-keeping  agencies.  Including 
the  United  Nations,  and  our  domestic  eco- 
nomic and  other  policies." 

So  the  order  is  large  for  this  distinguished 
soldier,  lawyer,  banker,  and  onetime  U.S. 
military  governor  of  Berlin.  Mr.  McCloy 
would  not  only  keep  tab  on  the  worlds 
weaponry  and  urge  Its  eventual  reduction 
but  he  would  also  help  formulate  policy  and 
conduct  negotiations 

At  this  uncertain  Juncture  in  world  his- 
tory  uik  of  disarmament  may  seem  futile. 

By  some  gloomy  but  perhaps  not  unrealis- 
tic estimates,  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  are  headed  on  a  collision  course 
over  Berlin. 

Yet  it  IS  the  business  of  moral  man  to 
seek  alternatives  to  force  and  violence  if 
civilization  may  be  saved  from  the  ultimate 

weapons  of  destruction  now  available,  let 
alone    upgraded   by  disarmament. 

This  effort  started  m  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration and  has  been  translated  into 
greater  from  and  substance  by  President 
Kennedy. 

While  it  is  unlikely  to  budge  monolithic 
communism  tomorrow  or  the  next  day.  It 
does  tell  the  world  that  the  United  States 
has  no  designs  on  anybody  else  but  has  in- 
stead an  imaginative  program  which,  bit  by 

bit.  could  supplant  the  cruel  arbitrament 
of  war. 

This  will  not  fail  to  have  an  impression  on 
nations,  some  of  them  In  the  Soviet  bloc. 
which  may  well  wish  to  be  let  alone 

If  this  indeed  Is  its  only  immediate  effect, 
it  would  merit  the  congressional  seal  of  ap- 
proval. 


[Prom  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  July  2, 1961  ] 

The  Proper  Foundation 
The  loftiest  aspiration  of  mankind  is  to 
realize  a  world  without  the  burden  and  peril 
of  national  armaments.  There  have  been 
some  halfhearted  and  fatuous  attempts  to 
bring  it  about,  but  for  the  most  part  dis- 
armament has  been   too   Utopian  a  concept 
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for  serious  consideration  by  a  cynical  and 
suspicious  world. 

The  development  of  mass-destruction 
weapons  has  dragged  di.<iRrmament  dlscxis- 
slon  from  the  realm  of  the  vtolonary  to  the 
plane  of  practical  necessity.  The  wlsliful 
thinkers  of  today  are  those  who  believe  the 
present  nuclear  stalemate  can  ■omehow  last 
forever. 

Disarmament  experts  believe  thxit  each 
time  another  nation  Joins  the  atom.ic  pow- 
ers, the  danger  of  nuclear  war  increases  in 
geometric  proportion.  1  e..  it  Is  a  matter  ol 
multiplication,  not  simple  addition.  Herein 
lies  the  real  danger  of  a  contlnue<l  arms 
race.  It  threatens  tiie  CommuiUsi  world  as 
much  as  the  free  world. 

The  world  has  been  dabbUng  in  disarma- 
ment discussions  for  the  past  lew  years,  but 
nothing  hopeful  has  emerged.  President 
Kennedy's  recommendation  for  a  new  agency 
to  study  arms  control  is  a  bold  attempt  to 
melt  the  glacier.  Heretofore,  d:sarmament 
talks  have  assumed  the  form  of  diplomatic 
bargaining  sessions.  They  ha\e  lucked  the 
technical  or  even  theoretical  knowledge  to 
proceed  wisely. 

What  Is  needed,  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent's dlsajmament  ad\  iser.  John  J.  McCloy. 
is  data  concerning  "scientific  and  technical 
assessment  of  all  aspect*  of  arms  control, 
detection.  Identification,  inspection,  moni- 
toring, limitation,  reduction,  and  control  of 
armed  forces  and  armaments." 

This  is  the  kind  of  sertotis  study  needed 
to  put  s<.ime  fiesh  on  the  hitherto  bony  struc- 
ture of  disarmament  talk. 


|From  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  July  3.  1961  ] 
Worth   Some  Research 

President  Kennedy's  proposal  to  set  up  a 
'peace  agency"  to  work  toward  a  society  In 
which  disarmament  would  be  "the  accepted 
condition  of  International  life"  Is  worth  a 
try.  Certainly  in  a  world  in  which  a  major 
war  no  longer  would  profit  anybody,  peace 
Is  a  necessity  for  survival  of  mankind  and 
all  his  painfully  built  inetltutlona. 

After  more  tlian  a  decade  of  negotiating 
with  the  So\-let  Union,  for  Instance,  we  are 
no  nearer  the  goal  of  disarmament  than  be- 
fore. The  classic  Jockeying  for  position 
continues.  The  backbreakiiig  burden  di- 
verts constructive  energies  and  funds  into 
destructive  Instrumenu  of  war. 

While  we  spend  billions  on  research  and 
development  of  weapons  to  destroy  our  ene- 
mies and  to  protect  ourselves,  research  into 
the  problems  of  disarmament  aiid  of  achiev- 
ing peace  haa  been  negligible.    Compared 

to  most  agencies,  the  disarmament  commis- 
sion Itself  la  a  skeleton  crew.  Our  ap- 
proaches remain   tiie  same. 

"Today  ability  of  mi\n  to  master  his  en- 
vironment threatens  to  outpace  his  ability 
to  control  himself,"  the  President  said  in 
his  special  message  to  Congress.  Unless  a 
way  Is  found  to  bring  about  such  contrul. 
the  end  could  be  destruction  of  the  human 
race. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  30.  1961 J 

An    Acenct    for    Disarmament 

Disarmament  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  p.ass- 
ing  resolutions  and  getting  other  govern- 
ments to  sign  them.  Tlie  process  of  laying 
down  arms  if  ever  the  world  arrives  at  it. 
will  shake  society  to  Its  foundations — bene- 
ficially but  nonetheless  vlgorotisly.  This 
is  the  problem  that  John  J.  McCloy  has 
been  studying  for  President  Kennedy  ever 
f>ince  last  January,  and  for  which  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  a  new  agency  in  the  message 
he   sent   to  Congress  yesterday. 

"Peace."  as  the  President  put  It,  "cannot 
be  brought  about  by  concentratiJig  solely  on 
me;isures  to  control  and  eliminate  weapons. 
It  must  also  encompass  measures  to  sustain 
and  strengthen  International  institutions 
and  the  rule  of  law.  •  •  •  It  should  drive 
toward     the    creation     of     a    peaceful     world 


society  in  which  disarmament,  except  for  the 
tiyrcts  needed  to  apply  International  sanc- 
tions. Is  the  accepted  condiUon  of  Interna- 
tional life." 

Mr.  McCloy,  who  is  an  old  and  wise  hand 


I  Prom  the  Denver  Post.  July  0,  1961  ] 
Peace    Agency    Plan    Deser\-13    S-crrorr 
An  imporutnt  new  bill,  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress  last  week   by   President  Kennedy    be- 


m  this  field,  drafted  the  pending  bill  after      ^'^  ^''■^  ^^  decIaraUon  of  purpose 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  *"    "'*'  "     "       "' 

Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  heads  of  other 
interested  agencies.  It  does  not  seem  that 
there  can  be  many  agencies  in  the  Govern- 
ment which  might  not  be  In  some  way  af- 
fected Disarmament  U  a  part  of  foreign 
policy  a  part  of  defense  a  part  of  otir  eco- 
nomic life,  a  p<«sslble  part  of  oiu-  whole  way 
of  living  It  18  not,  as  the  President  and 
Mr  McCloy  make  clear  a  simple  matter  of 
stacking  arms.  There  must  be  research,  de- 
velopment of  methods,  studies  of  what  Wil- 
liam James  long  ago  called  the  moral  «ub- 
sUtute  f  >r  war  Disarmament  Involves  all 
the  physical  sciences  and  moet  of  the  po- 
litical and  psychological  sciences.  It  in- 
cludes countless  details— what  Mr.  McCloy 
calls  the  detection,  identification,  inspec- 
tion. moiiiv>ring.  imntatlon,  reduction,  and 
control  of  armed  forces  and  ftrmaraents  and 
the  development  and  test  of  weapons." 

Tliere  i.s  no  comparable  agency  In  Uie 
world.  If  this  Is  authorized  by  law  and  sup- 
plied by  adequate  appropriation*.  It  coidd 
be  one  of  the  keys  to  the  future.  A  prompt 
and  generous  response  by  Congress  might 
not  wake  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese 
from  their  monstrous  dream  of  world  doml- 
naUon.  But  It  would  say  to  all  humanity 
that  we  reject  the  form  of  collective  suicide 
called  war  and  that  we  truly  believe  In  the 
possibility  £cs  well  as  the  desirability  of 
pe.icp 

[Prom    the   Washington   Post.   July   2.    1961  j 
Agency  roR  Peace 

The  Disarmament  Agency  for  World  Peace 
and  Security  which  President  Kennedy  has 
asked  Congress  to  create  would  embody 
American  hopes  In  the  same  way  that  our 
atomic  stockpile  embodies  our  fears.  Notably, 
there  is  broad  bipartisan  support  for  estab- 
lishing an  agency  which  would  propose  and 
negotiate  arms  control  plans,  and  which 
would  conduct  research  on  the  manifold 
Implications  of  disarmament.  In  the 
breadth  of  its  concern,  the  new  agency  would 
be  unique  in  the  world.  It  should  have  been 
created  long  atfo 

At  the  moment,  the  prospects  in  Geneva  for 
even  so  minimal  a  first  step  as  a  nuclear  test 
ban  are  scarcely  cheerful.  This  is  no  reason 
why  the  United  States  chould  not  make  an 
extra  effort  to  demonstrate  Its  earnest  Intent. 
Indeed,  the  present  impasse  provides  all  the 
more  reason  why  the  United  States  should 
try  to  lift  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  a  future 
in  which  the  new  agency's  name  would  be 
more  than  a  hollow  slogan  Ideas  planted 
now  could  be  available  for  harvest  In  a  saner 
future. 

Americans  do  not  need  to  be  convinced  of 
the  bad  faith  and  even  perfidy  of  our  Soviet 
adversaries.  But  to  much  of  the  world,  it 
has  often  seemed  that  this  country  was  as 
much  afraid  of  a  possible  thaw  as  the  Soviet 
tJnlon  Too  often,  the  t-'nlted  States  has 
been  in  a  negative  position,  and  has  abdi- 
cated to  the  Communi£t.s  the  initiative  in 
proposing  disarmament  plans.  The  new 
agency  offers  a  chance  for  America  to  make 
more  emphatic  lt.s  dedication  to  the  propo- 
sition that  there  is  nothing  inevitable  about 
war. 

John  J.  McCloy,  the  Presidents  disarma- 
ment adviser.  Is  as  aware  iis  any  American  of 
the  frustrations  of  trying  to  negotiate  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  That  the  outline  for  the 
new  agency  was  prepared  by  Mr.  McCloy  ofT«-B 
assvirance  that  there  is  realism  as  well  as 
hope  in  the  proix>sal.  Prompt  congressional 
approval  could  give  new  resonance  to  the 
voice  of  America,  and  Impart  new  energy  to 
the  qMest   for   peace 


An  ultimate  goal  of  the  United  States 
is  a  world  which  is  free  from  the  scourge 
of  war  and  the  dangers  and  burdens  of 
armaments;  In  which  the  use  of  force  has 
been  subordinated  to  the  rule  of  law;  and 
in  which  uiternaUonal  adjustments  to  a 
changing  world  are  achieved  peacefully.  It 
Is  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  provide  impetus 
toward  this  goal  by  creating  a  new  agencv 
of  peace  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  dis- 
armament." 

The  'new  agency  of  peace"  contemplated 
in  the  biU  would  be  caUed  the  U.S.  Dis- 
armament Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity. Its  director  would  report  directly  to 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  meet  with  the  National  Sectirlty  Ccun- 
c;l. 

The  Kennedy  proposal,  prepared  after  5 
months  of  study  by  the  President's  disarma- 
ment advisor.  John  J.  McCloy.  is  a  construc- 
tive move  to  bring  i:iew  order  and  effective- 
ness  into  the   U.S.   dis.-irmament  eCort. 

The  new  agency  would  conduct  and  pro- 
mole  disarmament  research;  prepare  for  and 
conduct  disarmament  negotiations;  dissemi- 
nate public  information  on  disarmament 
and  participate  In  any  International  dis- 
armament control  machinery  that  may  be 
developed. 

Mo6t  important,  it  would  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  experts  in  Government  agencies. 
universities,  and  private  foundations  to  find 
answers    to   difficult   disarmament   problems 

Compared  to  the  bUllons  the  United 
States  has  spent  to  build  its  military 
strength,  the  effort  it  has  made  to  study 
steps  toward  disarmament  has  been  rela- 
tively modest. 

At  this  stage  in  the  cold  war,  when  the 
Soviet  Union  behaves  with  maximum  in- 
transigence, disarmament  may  not  appear  to 
be  a  Iruitful  field. 

But  the  new  agency  Is  designed  for  the 
long  pull.  The  studies  and  the  planning  It 
does  now  may  prove  useful  at  some  point  m 
the  future  when  world  conditions  are  more 
favorable. 

If,  through  some  sudden  or  gradual  shift 
in  policy,  the  Communists  beconie  serious 
at>out  disarmament  with  adequate  safe- 
guards, the  United  States  should  have  the 
facts  on  hand  and  the  proposals  in  mind  to 
make  new  disarmameni  negotiation*  pro- 
ductive. 

Even  as  our  country  builds  Its  military 
strer»gth.  It  must  continue  to  explore  all 
avenues  to  peace. 

The  United  States  needs  the  new  agency 
the  President  has  proposed.  We  hope  Con- 
gress will  give  the  disarmament  act  a  speedy 
approval. 


[Prom   the  San   Francisco   Chronicle,  July  5, 
1961] 

Planning  Ahead  on  Disarmament 

President  Kennedy  has  called  for  establish- 
ment of  a  U.S.  disarmament  agency  for 
world  peace  and  security,  so  constituted  and 

staffed  as  to  assure  the  most  intensive  assault 
ever  made  by  this  or  any  other  nation  on 
the  diffuse  and  complex  problems  of  dis- 
armament and  world  peace. 

The  great  and  wide-ranging  responsibil- 
ities of  such  an  agency  have  been  noted  by 
John  J.  McCloy.  the  President's  dlBarmament 
adviser  in  submitting  the  outline  for  its 
organization;  "A  disarmament  program."  he 
said,  "mvist  take  into  account  the  national 
security,  foreign  poller,  the  relaUonahips  of 
this  country  to  International  peacekeeping 
agencies  Including  the  United  Nations,  and 
our  domestic  economic  and  other  policies." 

Thus  he  recommends  that  the  agency  not 
only  recruit  Its  own  staff  of  men  skilled  In 
these  diverse   fields,  but  that  it  also  "utilize 
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private  or  public  institutions"  for  research 
and  development  relating  to  disarmament, 
and  that  it  further  be  provided  with  "an  ad- 
visory committee   of  outstanding   citizens." 

It  is  conceded  that  such  an  organization, 
however  well  nourished  by  funds,  talent  and 
energy,  constitutes  no  guarantee  that  Its  mis- 
sion will  be  accomplished  But  the  attempt 
should  certainly  be  undertaken.  Congress 
will  in  no  wise  affront  public  opinion  by 
providing  the  necessary  authorization  and 
appropriations.  Por  the  goal  ("to  prevent 
war,  curb  the  arms  race  and  create  lasting 
conditions  of  peace."  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
McCloy),  is  beyond  price  and  well  worth  the 
seeking. 

To  succeed  would  be  to  confer  upon  the 
world  the  greatest  single  boon  no  conceiv- 
able— an  end  of  war  and  threats  of  war  and 
of  the  constant  drain  of  treasury,  talent  and 
nervous  energy  that  the  primitive  threat  of 
war  inescapably  Imposes. 

Nor  would  lack  of  success  constitute  abso- 
lute failure.  By  the  mere  embarkation  up- 
on a  vigorous  quest  for  disarmament  and 
peace,  the  United  States  will  manifest  the 
utter  sincerity  of  its  often  professed  yearn- 
ing for  a  renunciation  of  war  and  a  world 
order  founded  on  the  rule  of  law. 


(Prom  the  Minneapolis  Star.  June  30.  1961] 
A  Good  Way  To  Lead 

Those  who  favor  increased  American  ef- 
forts to  work  out  an  enforceable  disarma- 
ment agreement  with  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  often  have  criticized  the  lack  of 
attention  the  United  States  has  paid  to  this 
important  subject. 

They  have  emphasized  that  the  United 
States  has  been  spending  more  than  $40  bil- 
lions a  year  on  various  kinds  of  defense  pro- 
granas.  but  at  the  same  time  our  Government 
has  been  devoting  less  than  $1  million  a  year 
to  disarmament  studies. 

Now,  however,  the  United  States  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  put  new  emphasis  on  this 
important  subject  of  disarmament  if  Con- 
gress accepts  President  Kennedy's  request  to 
establish  a  permanent  U.S.  disarmament 
agency. 

This  U.S.  disarmament  agency  for  world 
peace  and  security  would  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  finding  methods  to  check  the 
world  arms  race  and  the  means  to  enforce 
any  agreements  reached.  It  would  be  a  sub- 
Cabinet  level  organization,  but  responsible 
to  the  President.  Thus  it  would  occupy  a 
more  important  role  than  the  U.S.  disarma- 
ment administration  President  Eisenhower 
created  in  the  State  Department. 

The  new  proposal  stemmed  from  studies 
made  by  John  J.  McCloy,  President  Ken- 
nedys special  adviser  on  disarmament.  Mc- 
Cloy said  the  plan  also  Is  supported  by  the 
heads  of  the  State  and  Defense  DepartmentB, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  other 
interested  Government  agencies. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  attitude 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  is  stiffening  on 
Berlin  and  perhaps  on  other  issues,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  United  States  prove  to  the 
world  at  the  same  time  that  It  still  is  de- 
voted to  the  goal  of  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament. 

One  way  to  emphasize  our  peaceful  int-en- 
tlons  to  the  wx»rld  would  be  for  Congress 
promptly  to  accept  the  President's  recom- 
mendations to  establish  the  disarmament 
agency.  If  Congress  acts  soon,  the  United 
States  could  become  the  first  nation  in  the 
world  to  set  up  such  an  agency  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  This  certainly  would  be  a  use- 
ful field  in  which  to  take  the  lead. 


(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  July  1, 

1961] 

Emphasizing  Piace  Planning 

This   newspaper   has  long   held  that  the 

United  States  should  reduce  the  disparity 


between  Its  arming  and  disarming  efforts. 
Last  year  we  pointed  out  that  Congress  was 
haggling  over  a  project  to  spend  $400,000  on 
better  arms  control  plans  at  the  same  time 
it  was  ready  to  boost  the  $40  billion  defense 
budget.  Now  we  are  pleased  to  see  the 
President  recommending  a  separate  Dis- 
armament Agency. 

For  the  sake  of  honest  labeling  we  should 
prefer  to  see  it  called  an  arms  control  agency. 
For  disarmament  usually  suggests  the 
chimerical  "total  and  complete  disarma- 
ment" which  is  one  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
deceptive  propaganda  gambits.  However,  the 
essence  of  the  new  proposal  is  the  increased 
stature  and  efficiency  of  American  planning 
for  peace.  For  while  arms  control  is  not  a 
synonym  for  peace  it  can  be  one  step  toward 
peace. 

The  project  is  not  as  new  as  it  may  appear. 
President  Eisenhower  set  up  a  less  formal 
effort  when  he  made  Harold  Stassen  his  spe- 
cial adviser  on  disarmament  Mr  Kennedy 
had  already  given  the  subject  extra  attention 
by  enlisting  the  services  of  John  J.  McCloy, 
Paul  Nitze,  and  Jerome  Wlesner  for  work  on 
arms  control.  The  proposed  Agency  v»ould 
go  at  least  two  steps  further. 

It  would  give  the  Agency  direct  access  to 
the  President  and  coordinate  work  now 
spread  out  in  several  departments.  Its  tasks 
are  set  forth  as  research  into  leclinlcal,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  measures  for  arms  con- 
trol, the  formulation  of  disarmament  pilicy 
recommendations,  and  the  conduct  of  ne- 
gotiations. Presumably  these  functions 
would  be  carried  out  in  close  liaison  with  the 
State  and  Defense  Departments  and  Con- 
gressional  committees. 

Mr.  McCloy  and  his  aids  are  convinced 
the  separate  Agency  plan  has  practical  or- 
ganizational advantages.  In  addition  there 
is  a  symbolic  gain  in  advancing  the  status 
and  importance  cf  the  U.S.  official  in- 
strument seeking  arms  control.  In  much 
of  the  uncommitted  world  and  even  among 
some  allies  too  many  people  believe  the 
United  States  is  obsessed  with  weapoi:i*.  It 
is  well  that  more  of  the  effort  and  ingenuity 
devoted  to  their  development  should  be 
turned  to  devising  means  for  their  control. 

To  proposals  for  a  Peace  Department  in 
Washington  it  has  long  been  answered  that 
the  State  Department  is  constantly  engaged 
in  peace  seeking.  But  its  prime  commit- 
ment is  to  upholding  America's  po.sltion  in 
the  world,  less  visible  to  controlling  the  lior- 
rendous  war  instruments  whl-^h  shiidow 
today's  world. 

The  President  sets  a  noble  goal  in  sfijying 
that  'a  disarmament  program  *  •  •  should 
drive  toward  the  creation  of  a  peaceful  world 
society.  In  which  disarmament  •  •  •  la  the 
accepted  condition  of  international  life" 
We  incline  to  the  view  that  disarmament  of 
the  evil  impulses  which  would  launch  the 
aggressive  use  of  arms  is  even  more  vital 
than  the  physical  control  of  arnis  But 
peace  should  be  pursued  on  both  roads  and 
we  welcome  this  fresh  emphasis  on  curbing 
weapons. 

[Fiom    the    Oakland    (Calif.)    Tribune.    Aug. 
16,   1961) 

One   Agency   We  Coi-ld  Use 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
today  ends  hearing?  upon  one  major  mea.sure 
that  is  unique  in  nt  least  one  respect.  It 
calls  for  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  agen- 
cies dealing  with  a  single  subject.  It  is,  in  a 
minor  way,  a  reversal  of  the  trend  toward 
more  bureaucracy. 

The  bill  is  that  which  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  Government  Dis- 
armament Agency,  and  is  one  asked  for  by 
President  Kennedy,  and  earnestly  .supjxiirted 
before  the  committee  by  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  and  Disarmament  Adviser  John  J.  Mc- 
Cloy.   It  would  consolidate  all  disarniaitent 


activities  under  a  single  director  and  his 
staff.  At  present,  at  least  seven  different 
agencies  have  a  voice  in  disarmament  pro- 
ceedings and  policy. 

We  are  inclined  to  agree  that  is  six  too 
many.  If  the  proposal  would  serve  the  pur- 
pose its  backers  say  it  will,  perhapw  it  could 
serve  as  a  precedent  and  get  things  rolling 
toward  cutting  into  the  ranks  of  bureaucracy 
in  other  areas. 

The  Kennedy  proposal  does  not  exactly 
have  bipartisan  support,  but  GOP  Senate 
Leader  Everett  Dirksen  said  the  Republicans 
are  agreed  that  something  must  be  done 
That  is  scarcely  a  direct  endorsement  of  the 
measure  but  indicated  there  would  be  no 
organized  GOP  opposition 

It  was  McCloy  who  told  the  committee 
that  trying  to  get  something  done  toward 
a  definite  disarmament  commitment  "is  like 
walking  through  deep  mud"  because  of  the 
number  of  agencies  Involved 

If  this  bill  holds  promise  of  taking  us 
out  of  the  dlsarmnment  slough  then  lets 
have  it. 

(From  the   Champalgn-Urbana    (111  )    Cour- 
ier, Aug.  18.  19611 

Dis.\p.M\MENT  Group  Needed 

The  bipartisan  support  for  President  Ken- 
nedy's proposed  high-level  disarmament 
agency  has  been  enthusiastic,  but  while  the 
plan  luseir  sounds  good,  Its  practical  value 
has  yet  to  be  demonstrated. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Government  agency  devoted 
to  disarmament  is  a  good  idea,  its  list  of 
supporters,  including  former  President 
Elsenhower,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  former  De- 
fense Secretary  Thomas  Gates,  and  a  host 
of  Republican  Congre.ssmen  as  well  as  Demo- 
cratic leaders,  attests  to  the  fact  that  hardly 
anyone  is  adverse  to  the  idea 

But  whether  in  fact  it  can  accomplish 
anything  is  another  question  As  conceived 
by  the  adminLstration  the  new  department 
would  be  composed  of  approximately  250 
scholars  and  scientists  operating  on  a  $6  mil- 
lion budget  who  would  advise  the  President 
on  disarmament  policy  and  conduct  negotia- 
tions with  foreign  powers  The  agency's 
Director  would  sit  with  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  when  disarmament  matters 
were  under  discussion. 

Tiie  difGculty  with  programs  and  planning 
of  disarmament,  however,  is  not  the  lack 
of  method  or  a  dearth  of  qualified  nego- 
tiators. It  is  a  matter  of  the  Russians  be- 
ing unwilling  to  accept  any  plan  not  de- 
signed to  further  their  ambitions. 

Conceivably  there  are  ways,  yet  unex- 
plored, that  might  satisfy  both  sides.  But 
ihe  V.'est  should  be  at  work  now  devising 
these.  While  a  disarmament  agency  would 
bring  a  certain  amount  of  expertness  to 
the  task,  it  would  be  just  another  voice 
to  be  heard  by  the  President  who  is  per- 
haps being  counseled  by  too  many  voices 
with  too  many  different  ideas  alreaily 

It  Is  difficult  to  take  a  negative  attitude 
toward  creation  of  an  agency  devoted  to 
peace,  especially  with  an  imposing  list  of 
experienced  public  men  favoring  it  and  the 
necessity  of  bringing  about  an  end  to  the 
arms  race. 

But  in  the  United  States  the  easy  way  out 
has  always  been  to  turn  matters  over  to 
a  new  agency  where  important  Issues  some- 
times are  shuffled  aside  In  favor  of  clearing 
away  minute  detail.s. 

When  someone  offers  facts  rather  than 
genernr.zatlons  in  the  support  of  a  disarma- 
ment agency,  the  real  need  for  it  can  be 
properly  evaluated  What  has  been  said  in 
its  behalf  thus  far,  that  there  is  need  for 
world  disarmament  and  American  leader- 
ship in  it.  are  merely  truisms  that  do  not 
Ju-^^tlfy  burdening  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  with  still  another  stable  of 
experts. 
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[From     the     South     Bend     (Ind  )     Tribune 
Aug    16.  19611 
Search  Must  Go  On 
If   President   Kennedy   has   his   way.   Con- 
gress   will    in    Its    current    session    create    a 
■national  peace  agency"  bearing  the  formal 
title    of    the    US     Disarmament    Agency    for 
World   Peace   and    Security       It    would    have 
top-level     responsibility    for    all     U.S.    dis- 
armament   activities.      It    would    be    seml- 
indcpendent.    under    the    direction    of    the 
President  and   Secretary  of  State 

Whether  this  new  approach  will  be  any 
more  successful  than  previous  efforts  to  start 
the  ball  rolling  toward  practical  disarma- 
ment remains  to  be  seen  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  over  the  question  of  whether 
this  Is  the  time  for  continued  action  along 
this  line  or  whether  further  efforts  aimed  at 
disarmament  should  be  abandoned  until 
thliigs  quiet  down  on  the  international 
scene  The  United  States  must  champion 
the  cause  of  disarmament  at  all  times,  even 
when  It  Is  beefing  up  militarily  as  it  is  now 
to  face  a  potential  emergency 

Democrats  and  Republicans  are  in  agree- 
ment on  this 

The  proposed  agency.  In  fact,  would  stiper- 
cede  one  set  up  last  September  by  President 
Elsenhower  as  a  division  of  the  Department 
of  State  It  would  have  a  staff  at  least  three 
times  the  size  of  the  Elsenhower  disarma- 
ment administration  staff  and  if  President 
Kernedy  s  proposal  is  approved,  have  •e  mil- 
lion to  work  With  compared  with  $800,000 
as  the  yearly  budget  of  the  disarmament 
administration. 

The  presence  of  the  agency  is  Intended  to 
make  certain  that  research  on  Inspection 
and  detection  systems  and  all  political,  mili- 
tary and  economic  aspects  of  disarmament 
continue  on  a  planned  and  orderly  basis 
This  Is  intended  to  guarantee  that  workable 
disarmament  plans  could  be  ready  at  any 
moment  that  tensions  have  eased  or  there 
is  evidence  of  possibility  of  reaching  sub- 
stantial International  agreements. 

There  Is.  of  course,  little  if  any  evidence 
to  Indicate  that  a  breakthrough  may  be 
forthcoming  on  the  disarmament  horizon 
The  Soviet  Union  and  the  West  are  poles 
apart  on  even  a  treaty  to  ban  further  nu- 
clear weapons  tests  And  the  Russians 
walked  out  of  the  10-natlon  disarmament 
conference  at  Geneva  Red  China,  mean- 
while, stands  in  the  wings  trumpeting  the 
inevitability  of  war  between  capitalist  so- 
ciety and  the  Communist  bloc 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  must  keep 
trying  To  give  up  would  only  encourage 
the  Reds  to  crank  up  to  a  new  high  pitch 
their  propaganda  that  the  U  S  -led  free 
world  Is  a  warmonger  in  peace's  clothing 
Somehow  we  must  seize  the  initiative  and 
hold  it. 
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(From  the  Topeka   (Kans  »    State  Journal. 

Aug.  12  1961] 

Kennedy's  Peace  Agency 

Fc^rmer  President  Ei.senhower's  support  of 
President  Kennedy's  proposal  to  create  a 
permanent  Peace  Agency  may  be  just  the 
boost  needed  to  push  it  to  reality. 

An  article  copyrighted  by  the  New  York 
Times  news  service  says  endorsement  by 
the  Republican  leader  is  being  regarded 
within  the  administration  and  among  Capi- 
tol Hill  Dem<x:rats  as  a  key  factor  in  the 
struggle  t-o  tip  the  balance  In  favor  of  con- 
gressional enactment  •  *  •  at  this  session  of 
Congress." 

As  proposed  by  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, a  semi-independent  agency  would  be 
created  to  have  primary  responsibility  for 
drafting  disarmament  proposals  and  con- 
ducting research  oia  arms  control  It  would 
be  known  as  the  US.  Disarmament  Agency 
for  World  Peace  and  Sectirltv. 


We  now  have  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  Department  of  Defense,  with  Itt 
subdepartments  of  Army.  Navv.  and  Air 
Force.  The  addition  of  a  "department  of 
peace  "  would  be  a  commendable  force. 

The  movement  has  the  mark  of  becoming 
a  project  for  which  the  bipartisan  support 
of  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  may  be 
obtained.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  for  peace 
and  the  goals  of  peaceful  endeavor  know 
no   political    boundary. 


I  Prom    the    Cambridge    (Md  i    Banner,    Aug 

16.   1961] 

Disarmament  and  the  Berlin  Crisis 

On  the  face  of  it  there  seems  to  be  an 
inconsistency  In  the  appeal  to  build  up 
this  country's  military  might  and  the  ap- 
peal for  more  moves  on  the  part  of  this 
country  toward  disarmament  However 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  pointed 
out  that  the  Berlin  crisis  and  the  show  of 
force  there  makes  it  even  more  imperative 
that  Russia  and  this  country  jointly  act  to 
push  t-oward  disarmament 

Secretary  Rusk  has  asked  for  a  separate 
agency  under  Joint  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  place  em- 
phasis upon  the  eventual  discarding  of  the 
awesome  weapons  that  are  now  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  big  powers  Reason  holds  these 
weapons  In  check  But  there  Is  always 
the  danger  that  desperation  or  fanaticism 
may  turn  them  lo(jse 

Progress  toward  disarmament  has  been 
at  a  pace  hindered  by  many  halts  and  the 
progress  in  building  new  and  more  terrify- 
ing weapons  has  outpaced  the  advances 
made  toward  keeping  them  in  check  Sec- 
retary Rusks  appeal  .'^eems  somewhat  for- 
lorn at  this  time  "Vet  the  safety  of  the  world 
rests  in  the  possibilities  that  the  nuclear 
weapons  can  be  put  out  of  reach  of  the 
desperate  and  the  fanatic  Searching  out 
any  way  for  promoting  disarmament  is  a 
course  that  must  be  promoted  even  when 
success  seems  to  be  most  unattainable. 

The  Berlin  situation  calls  for  a  mustering 
of  military  might  But  even  more  it  calls 
for  any  possible  steps  that  might  insure 
that  the  full  force  of  this  mustering  be  held 
in  check. 

(From    the   Boston    i  Mass  I    Globe.    Aug     26. 

1961  1 

Much  Needed  at  This  Time 

The  Berlin  crisis  makes  it  especially  im- 
portant at  this  time  to  convince  the  world 
the  United  States  honestly  desires  peace 
and  genuinely  seeks  to  limit  weapons  by 
treaty  That  was  made  clear  by  leading 
figures  of  the  Kennedy  and  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministrations who  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Ccmmittee  In  favor  of 
the  President's  bill  to  create  a  semlautono- 
mous  Disarmament  Agency 

Nlkita  Khrushchev's  demands  for  total 
disarmament  often  sound  In  the  ears  of  a 
world  which  seeks  desperately  to  be  relieved 
of  the  nuclear  threat  that  the  American  in- 
sistence on  Inspection  and  other  safeguards 
sometimes  loses  Its  appeal 

Tlie  estabUshment  of  a  Disarmament 
Agency  now  would  provide  strong  evidence 
that  the  United  States  means  business,  and 
would  weaken  Communist  claims  that  the 
American  policy  In  this  field  stems  from  the 
ambition  of  the  Pentagon  aiid  arms  manu- 
facturers. If  it  should  lead  to  the  kind  of 
comprehensive  disarmament  proposal  that 
the  Kennedy  administration  is  preparing, 
with  a  view  of  an  offer  within  a  few  months, 
the  position  of  the  United  States  before 
world   opinion   would   be  greatly  Improved. 

Siu-ely  there  Is  need  of  such  an  agency. 
With  this  country  spending  $47  billion  on 
defense,  the  $600,000  It  devotes  to  promoting 
weapons   limitation   looks    very  small.     The 


appointment  of  Presidential  disarmament 
advisers — Harold  Stassen  tmder  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower and  John  J.  McElroy  under  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy— does  not  provide  a  balance  A  per- 
manent, continuing  effort  is  needed. 

The  proposed  Disarmament  Agency  would 
be  subject  only  to  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  State.  It  would  offer  salaries  capable 
of  attracting  talent,  but  would  cost  only  $6 
million  annually.  It  would  keep  records  and 
plan  a  more  positive  approach— perhaps  pro- 
duce one  providing  effective  guarantees  that 
Russia  might  at  some  time  accept.  If  there 
were  undue  military  influence  in  promoting 
armament,  such  an  agency  could  spot  it. 
This  bill  should  become  law 


(From    the    Union,    Springfield.    Mass.    Aug. 
29.   19611 
Test  Ban   STtLt  on   Dead  Center 
The  337th  meeting  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
negotiators   at   Geneva   yesterday  kept   faith 
with   the  familiar  pattern.     The  West,  as  It 
must,    stuck    to    its    demand    for    workable 
controls,  and  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  Im- 
pressed 

The  United  States  and  Britain  shifted 
ground  slightly  In  this  latest  resumption  of 
the  talks.  Their  offer  to  Include  even  the 
small  underground  tests  In  the  projected 
treaty  was  new  Previously,  explosions  be- 
low a  given  magnitude  were  to  be  excluded 
because  of  the  difficulty,  or  impossibility. 
of  detection  by  existing  methods.  But  the 
new  approach  has  the  effect  of  further  com- 
plicating the  control  issue,  which  has  been 
the  stumbling  block  during  the  3  years  of 
intermittent,  fruitless  talks.  The  Soviets 
still  profess  to  fear  that  controls — with  nec- 
essary inspection  of  suspected  blast  sites — 
amount  to  espionage.  They  Insist  on  a 
veto  power  over  lnsp>ections  to  be  shared 
equally  by  the  Communist,  neutral  and 
Western  blocs 

President  Kennedy  did  not  send  his  ne- 
gotiator. Arthur  H  Dean,  back  to  the  Ge- 
neva conference  table  with  any  great  hope 
of  breaking  the  deadlock.  Nor  has  he  given 
any  clear  hints  of  resF>onse  to  mounting 
pressures  for  a  resumption  of  American  nu- 
clear experimentation  He  Is  staging  a 
holding  operation,  keeping  his  man  in  Ge- 
neva and  adhering  to  the  voluntary  mora- 
torium so  that  the  world  cannot  mistake 
which  side  is  trying  the  harder  to  shape  a 
world   free    from    the   threat   of   holocaust. 

There  is.  apparently,  no  timetable;  no 
designated  point  at  which  the  administra- 
tion will  conclude  that  a  treaty  is  hopeless 
and  go  ahead  with  fresh  testing  to  advance 
the  American  nuclear  arsenal  and  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  But  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  recon- 
venes September  19.  and  the  time-marking 
now   should   be   geared  to  that   schedule. 

The  United  Nations  as  an  agency  and 
most  of  its  members  as  individual  nations 
have  a  vital  stake  in  disarmament  by  the 
major  powers.  Their  interest,  unfortu- 
nately, is  greater  than  their  capacity  to  act 
In  the  face  of  Russian  resistance.  But  the 
time  Is  rljje  to  put  the  nuclear  testing  ques- 
tion before  them  with  the  utm'^st  clarity 
and  to  make  plain  that  if  the  United  States 
resumes  explosions  In  the  future.  It  will  not 
be  because  of  our  own  reluctance  to  forge 
a  workable,  protected  trea'^y. 

Meanwhile.  It  Is  encouraging  to  note  the 
support  building  up  for  the  proposed  U  S. 
Disarmament  Agency  and  to  hear  less  about 
shelving  general  disarmament  altogether  if 
a  nuclear  test  ban  falls.  It  is  encouraging 
because  disarmament  should  never  drop 
from  sight  as  a  goal  of  civilized  men.  and 
the  goal  should  be  burnished  frequently 
even  In  times  of  military  stress. 

The  nuclear  test-ban  treaty  will  not  flour- 
ish   automatically    by    being    transplant«d 
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rrom  Geneva  to  New  York.  But  the  dele- 
gates In  New  Tork  should  know  that  peue 
anc:  security  are  not  flourishing  either  as 
long  as  they  are  dwarfted  by  a  massive 
absence  of  desire  In  the  East. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  17,  1961] 
Aamimg  To  Disarm 

Despite  the  new  armament  race  precipi- 
tated by  the  Moscow-made  Berlin  crlaUi.  the 
Kennedy  administration  iirges  Congress,  with 
wide  bipartisan  support,  to  create  a  new 
Disarmament  Agency  for  World  Peace  and 
Security.  U  that  seems  ironic  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  Irony  lies  not  in  the  goals  enu- 
merated In  the  Agency's  very  name — that  Is. 
to  state  then  In  a  different  order,  world 
peace,  security,  disarmament.  These  goals 
are  now  questions  of  life  or  death  for  ull 
mankind. 

The  Irony  Is  rather  that  this  new  project 
must  be  launched  in  the  face,  even  because 
of,  the  new  menace  emanating  from  Mos- 
cow, where  a  dictator  hurls  boastful  threats 
of  atomic  annihilation  against  all  standing 
in  his  way.  This  menace  must  be  and  is  be- 
ing met  by  Increased  Western  armament  de- 
signed not  to  wage  war  if  we  can  help  It 
but  to  maintain  a  balance  of  power  ade- 
quate to  deter  reckleae  Soviet  adventures 
and  prepare  the  ground  for  disarmament. 

For  this  menace  cajnnot  alter  our  basic 
poUcles  and  principles  which  aim.  In  the 
words  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  "to 
save  succeedljag  generations  from  the  scourge 
of  war."  The  Berlin  crisis  can  only  give 
new  impetus  to  our  longstanding  efTorta  to 
reach  that  goal,  and  the  new  agency  would 
be  both  a  new  proof  of  our  sincerity  and  a 
valuable  instrument. 

Its  purpose  Is  to  make  broad-gaged  studies 
of  the  complex  poUUcal,  technical  and  sci- 
entific problems  Involved  In  the  three  goals 
mentioned,  to  prepare  new  disarmament 
plans  and  to  conduct  disarmament  negotia- 
tions with  other  naUons.  It  is  to  be  a  seml- 
autonomous  body  of  experts  whose  director 
would  work  under  the  overall  direction  of 
the  President  and.  In  matters  of  foreign 
poUcy,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretarv 
of  State. 

A  good  foundation  for  the  Agency's  work 
is  already  being  prepared  by  John  J.  McCloy 
the  President's  disarmament  adviser  in  the 
shape  of  a  new  "far-reaching  and  compre- 
hensive" disarmament  plan.  But  the  first 
task  of  the  agency  would  be,  as  it  is  of  Gov- 
ernment now.  to  break  the  deadlock  on  a 
nuclear  test  ban  and  general  disarmament 
on  both  of  which  the  Soviets  still  seek  to  dic- 
tate their  own  terms  in  order  to  escape  the 
first  condition  of  any  disarmament  with  se- 
curity— namely,   effecUve  control. 

But  the  Berlin  crisis  has  again  demon- 
strated that  disarmament  cannot  be  accom- 
plished in  a  vacuum,  that  before  it  can  even 
begin  there  must  be  at  least  a  lessening  of 
International  tensions,  and  that  after  this 
it  must  go  hand  In  hand  wltb  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  worlds  major  political  prob- 
lems. Disarmament  is  possible  only  in  a 
world  where  peace  prevails  on  the  basis  of 
Just  peace  setUements,  where  the  sanctity  of 
internaUonal  agreements,  treaties  and  laws 
la  respected,  and  where  an  international  po- 
lice force  exists  adequate  to  check  any  a«- 
gressor.  That  goal  Is  still  distant  but  notlo 
distant  as  to  warrant  lacli  of  effort  to  reach 

[Prom  the  Trenton    (N.J.)    Times,   Aug    23 
1961) 

DlSARMAMKNT     ACENCT 

Republicans  testifying  before  the  Senate 
ForeJpn  Relations  Committee  have  been 
unanimous  in  backing  President  Kennedy's 
proposal  for  a  hlgh-lcTel  Disarmament 
Agency  as  a  pemument  part  of  the  executive 
brancti   of    the   Government.     They   are   In 


agreement  with  the  thesis  that  the  recur- 
rent crises  In  International  affairs  make  It 
Imperative  that  the  search  for  disarmament 
and  peace  be  elevated  to  the  statrus  of  a 
major,  continuing  concern  In  the  field  of 
national  policy. 

One  of  the  Republican  witnesses  was  Gen. 
Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  director  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  a  longtime  con- 
fidant of  former  President  Elsenhower.  A 
man  who  does  a  sreat  deal  of  traveling  about 
the  world,  General  Gruenther  said  he  had 
been  much  impressed  by  the  impact  the 
Soviet  Union  had  made  with  such  slogans 
as   'complete  and  total  disarmament:   ' 

Establishment  of  the  proposed  Agency. 
he  said,  would  be  a  long  step  toward  con- 
vincing the  world  of  this  Nations  sincerity 
in  its  search  for  disarmament. 

The  behavior  of  Soviet  delegates  to  the 
diEarmament  talks  In  Geneva  and  the  in- 
transigence of  Premier  Khrushchev  have 
been  ample  proof  that  the  Kremlin  call  for 
complete  and  total  disarmament  is  for  prop- 
aganda uses  only. 

The  U.S.  effort  for  disarmament  and 
peace  must  be  genuine  and  any  agency 
created  for  the  purposes  must  be  such  as 
will,  in  General  Gruenther's  words,  "convince 
the  world  of  this  Nation's  sincerity." 
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[From   the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.   Aug 
21.    1961] 

Voices  for  Disarmament 

At  a  time  of  crisis  in  Berlin,  impressive 
voices  are  speaking  of  disarmament. 

There  Is  no  Inconsistency  In  this.  What 
makes  any  international  crisis  so  frighten- 
ing is  that  it  may  touch  off  tlie  nuclear 
arsenals  of  East  and  West.  The  world 
would  be  safer  If  this  potential  for  terror, 
and    for    mutual    extinction,    were    reduced 

A  parade  of  witnesses  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Including 
members  of  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
has  testified  to  the  value  of  President  Ken- 
nedys proposal  for  a  new  Government  aj;en- 
cy   to  centralize  all  disarmament  activities. 

In  Berkeley.  Calif.,  Adlal  Stevenson  told 
an  International  gathering  of  astronomers 
that  disarmament  had  boeged  down  in  deep 
conflicts  of  purpose  and  an  even  deeper  mis- 
trust." Effective  disarmament,  he  said,  will 
involve  principles  familiar  to  science-  free- 
dom of  investigation.  Inspection,  and  verifi- 
cation. 

In  the  past  15  years,  the  details  of  dis- 
armament planning  have  become  enormous- 
ly complex,  the  more  so  with  each  scien- 
tific discovery.  The  purpose  of  the  proposed 
disarmament  agency  Is,  for  the  first  time, 
to  pool  the  skills  of  scientist.^,  scholars,  and 
statesmen  in  a  coordinated  effort  to  dis- 
arm. Such  a  group  should  help  gire  new 
direction,  energy  and  thrust  to  our  dis- 
armament program,  enable  us  more  quick- 
ly to  meet  Soviet  challenges,  and  even  to 
take  the  initiative  In  a  field  where  we  have 
too  often  only  been  the  nav-sayers  to  So- 
viet grandiose  schemes  for  'total  di«rirma- 
ment. 

The  prospect  of  still  another  Government 
agency  is  a  depressing  one.  but  so — to  put 
It  mildly— is  the  thought  of  thermonticlcar 
war. 

The  quest  for  disarmament  m.iy  be  an 
endless  one,  but  we  ought  to  show  the  w-^rld 
that  we  are  ready  to  persevere  In  an  ex- 
hausting search.  Who  knows,  we  may  even- 
tually reach  the  goal— with  patience  forti- 
tude, and  trust. 

[From  the  New  York  Tl.-r.es   Juiie  30.  1061) 
An  Agenct  for  Disasmament 

Disarmament  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  pass- 
ing resolutions  and  getting  other  goveri  - 
ments  to  sign  them.  The  process  of  laying 
down  arms.  If  ever  the  world  arrives  at  U 
wUl  shake  s.3ciety  to  its  foundatious— bene- 


ficially but  none  the  less  vigorously.  This  Is 
the  problem  that  John  J.  McCloy  has  been 
studying  for  President  Kennedy  ever  since 
last  January,  and  for  which  the  President 
proposed  a  new  agency  in  the  message  he 
sent  to  Congress  yesterday. 

"Peace."  as  the  President  put  it.  "cannot 
be  brought  about  by  concentrating  solely  on 
measures  tn  cor.trol  and  eliminate  weapons 
It  must  also  e.ncompass  measures  to  sustain 
and  strei.gthen  international  institutions 
an^i  the  rule  of  liw.  •  •  •  It  should  drive 
toward  the  creation  of  a  peaceful  world 
society  in  which  disarmament,  except  for  the 
forces  needed  to  apply  international  sanc- 
tions. Is  the  accepted  condiUon  of  interna- 
tional   life." 

Mr.  McCloy.  who  is  .in  old  and  wise  hand 
In  this  field  drafted  tiie  pending  bill  after 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  State  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  heads  of  other 
interested  agencies.  It  does  not  seem  that 
there  can  be  many  agencies  In  the  Govern- 
ment which  might  not  be  in  some  way 
affected.  Disarmament  is  a  part  of  foreign 
policy,  a  part  of  defense,  a  part  of  oxu-  eco- 
nomic life,  a  possible  p.art  of  our  whole  way 
•If  living  It  IS  not.  us  the  President  and 
Mr.  McCloy  make  clear,  a  simple  matter  of 
Stacking  arms  There  must  be  research 
development  of  methods,  studies  of  what 
William  James  lung  ago  called  the  moral 
substitute  fur  war.  Disarmament  InvolveB 
all  the  physical  sciences  and  most  of  the 
political  and  psychological  sciences  It  In- 
cludes countless  details— what  Ur.  McCloy 
calls  the  "detection.  IdentlficaUon.  Inspec- 
tion, monitoring,  limitation,  reduction  and 
control  of  armed  forces  and  armamenti  and 
the  development  and  test  of  weapons  ' 

There  Is  no  comparable  agency  in  the 
World  If  this  is  authorized  by  law  and  sup- 
plied by  adequate  appropriations.  It  could 
be  one  uf  the  keys  to  the  future.  A  prompt 
and  generous  response  by  Congress  might 
not  wake  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese 
from  their  monstrous  dream  of  world  domi- 
nation. But  it  would  say  to  all  humanity 
that  we  reject  the  form  of  collective  suicide 
called  w,'ir  and  that  we  truly  believe  In  the 
possibility  as  well  as  tiie  desirability  of  peace. 

(From  the  Philadelphia  iPa.,  Inquirer, 
Aug   17,  1961  I 

FOS  A  DiSARMAMKNT  ACENCT 

Bipartisan  supp<^,rt  for  the  creation  of  a 
US.  Disarmament  Apenrv— voiced  this  week 
In  hearings  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee-  is  encouraging  Indication  that 
congress  may  complete  favorable  action  be- 
fore adjournment 

A  letter  from  former  President  Elsenhower 
and  direct  testimony  by  Secretarv  of  State 
Rusk  head  the  growing  list  of  endorsements 
from  both  parries,  for  the  Kennedy  admln- 
istratlons  bill  on  disarmament  it  would 
create  a  separate  Disarmament  Agency  with- 
in the  executive  branch  that  would  operate 
with  a  degree  of  Independence  but  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  President  and  the  State 
Department 

Intermittent  efforts  within  the  State  De- 
partment or  the  White  House  to  make  some 
progress  toward  disarmament  are  to<^  often 
tied  In  with  general  diplomatic  negotiations 
on  international  issues  of  the  moment  There 
18  need  for  continuity— for  long-range,  care- 
fuhy  prepared,  practical  solutions  to  prob- 
lems Etanding  in  the  way  of  disarmament. 
Only  In  a  sepiixate  agency,  functioning  some- 
what apart  from  the  rapidly  rurming  and 
swiftly  turning  main  .strc-m  of  foreign  pol- 
icy, can  the  Job  be  done  well. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  Defense  Department 
officials,  civilian  and  mllitcu-y,  have  testified 
in  support  of  the  Disarmament  Agency  bill. 
There  Is.  no  conflict  whatever  between  the 
measure  and  the  steppcd-up  defense  prepa- 
rations.    The    unhealti.y    state    of    present 


world  affairs  underlines  the  need  for  mak- 
ing a  meaningful  start  toward  disarmament 
on  an  organized,  authoritative  basis. 
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(From  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.i  Catholic,  Aug.  24 

1961, 

US.  Disarmament  Acenct 
(By  Donald  McDonald) 
It  may  seem  Incredible,  but  It  has  taken 
our  country  16  years — from  the  dropping  of 
the  first  atomic  b<jmb  until  now— to  create  a 
special,  permament  agency  lor  disarmament, 
thereby  serving  notice  on  the  world  that  we 
propose  to  make  a  sustained,  organized,  and 
systematic  effort  leading  to  eventual  uni- 
versal disarmament. 

The  Agency  has  not  yet  been  established 
But  the  necessary  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  of 
Minnesota,  and  Repre.sentatlve  Thomas  E 
Morgan  of  Pennsylvania  It  has  bipartisan 
support  and  seems  assured  of  passage  if 
the  House  can  make  rrxim  for  it  in  the 
crowded,  closing  weeks  of  this  session  of 
Congress. 

For  16  years  the  disarmament  problem  has 
been  treated  by  both  the  Truman  and 
Elsenhower  administrations  In  a  spasmodic, 
haphazaid  manner.  It  has  at  times  been 
oversimplified,  at  other  times  distorted 
(eg  .  certain  prt)pagandlsts  have  persistently 
decpued  the  American  people  by  pretending 
that  all  American  advocates  of  disarmament 
favor  unilateral  disarmament  by  the  United 
States  which  would  Indeed,  If  true,  be  a 
foolish  and  dangerous  position). 

At  one  time.  Mr.  Elsenhower  (or  was  it 
Sherman  Adams''!  found  a  little  office  in 
the  White  House  for  Harold  Stassen  and 
installed  him  as  the  Nations  disarmament 
expert.  But  when  Mr  Stassen  began  delv- 
ing into  some  of  the  ramifications  of  dis- 
armament and  began  seriously  negotiating 
with  Russia.  Britain  and  France  in  London, 
his  Job  and  his  office  were  dissolved 

This  Is  not.  mind  you.  a  matter  of  the 
disarmament  sincerity  of  Mr  Elsenhower  or 
the  late  John  Foster  Dulles,  or  of  Mr  Tru- 
man who  accomplished  little  more. 

The  deficiency.  I  think,  has  not  been  one 
of  sincerity  but  rather  of  imagination  and 
Intellectual  power,  together  with  conviction 
and  confidence  that  what  must  be  done— 1  e  . 
universal  disarmament  and  the  establishing 
of  world  peace  and  world  order — can  be 
done. 

All  of  these  quainies  of  mind  and  heart 
must  be  present  in  any  President  and  his 
administration  if  they  are  to  overcome  the 
Inherent  difficulty  in  disarmament— that  is, 
the  formidable  psychological  task  of  mount- 
ing and  sustaining  total  disarmament  effort 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Nation  must  be 
totally  committed,  for  sheer  survival  rea- 
sons, to  an  all-out  armament  program 

What  a  Nation  can  accomplish  in  dis- 
armament planning  and  negotiating  is  re- 
lated, of  course,  to  the  climate  of  public 
opinion  In  the  country.  But  the  Govern- 
ment lt.self  can  influence  that  public  opin- 
ion, for  or  against  disarmament,  by  what  it 
says,  how  it  acts,  how  much  official  concern 
it  shows  for  the  problem 

If  the  proposed  US  Disarmament  Agency 
for  World  Peace  and  Security  is  merely  the 
latest  move  In  the  International  propaganda 
game,  If  it  is  to  be  staffed  by  people  with 
anything  less  than  total  conviction  about 
the  urgency  of  universal  disarmament,  and 
If  it  is  to  be  bypassed  by  Government  offi- 
cials who  have  for  years  dismissed  disarma- 
ment as  the  dream  of  naive  idealists,  then 
we  shall  be  no  closer  to  realistic  disarma- 
ment than  we  have  been  since  1945  And 
we  shall  leave  public  opinion  both  cold  and 
uninformed  about  the  possibilities  and  the 
urgency  of  disarmament 

I  bring  up  these  hypothe.ses  not  because 
I  think  they  correspond  to  present  reality 
but  because  they  reflect  some  of  the  inhibit- 


ing conditions  that  surrounded  our  dis- 
armament efforts  in  the  past. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusks  statement 
on  the  Agency  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  encourages  hope  that  at 
last  the  United  States  is  going  to  take  more 
than  a  stop-and-go  Interest  in  the  No.  1 
problem  in  the  world  today. 

He  avoided  (properly,  'perhaps,  in  that 
context)  the  matter  of  whether  universal 
disarmament  can  be  negotiated  and  enforced 
outside  a  worldwide  legal  and  Juridical 
structure. 

But  Mr  Rusk  is  aware  of  the  seeming 
paradox  and  Internal  conflict  of  working 
simultaneously  for  disarmament  and  arma- 
ment. Aside  from  the  political  and  ideologi- 
cal conflicts  m  the  world,  he  said,  -the  arms 
race  Itself  creates  an  element  of  instability 
and  insecurity  " 

We  cannot,  he  said,  let  the  "recurrence 
of"  political  nnd  military  crisis  prevent  us 
from  addressing  ourselves  to  the  kind  of 
world  we  hop>e  to  see  •    •    •" 

Our  Disarmament  Agency  can  b-?  im- 
mensely useful  on  the  technical  level  alone 

for  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  scientific,  mili- 
tary, political,  and  economic  matter  that 
must  be  abso.'bed,  sifted,  correlated,  and 
passed  along  to  Mr   Kennedy  and  Mr    Rusk. 

But  were  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
to  limit  the  Agency's  usefulness  to  the  tech- 
nical, they  would  limit  disarmament  itself 
and  limited  disarmament,  like  limited  war. 
is  a  snare  and  a  delusion  We  have  grounds, 
I  think,  to  hope  that  this  will  not  be  the 
fate  of  our  first  permanent  governmental 
Agency  for  disarmament,  world  peace,  and 
securltv. 


I  From    the   Newport    News    (Va  )    Press, 

Aug    19.   1961 1 

More  REA.SON  Now  for  Disarmame.vt  Agencv 

To  Some,  it  may  seem  strange  to  con- 
template formation  of  a  new  Disarmament 
Agency  at  a  time  when  we  are  building  up 
our  defenses  In  the  face  of  a  succession  of 
Communist  threats  and  aggressions. 

But  actually,  iis  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  testified  at  a  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  hearing  this  week,  the  developing 
Berlin  crisis  "brings  Into  sharp  focus  the 
need  "  for  prompt  congressional  action  to 
centralize  all  Government  disarmament  ef- 
forts, as  proposed  by  the  administration. 

The  plan  lay  dormant  for  more  than  a 
month  before  it  caught  on.  but  former  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's  endorsement  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  proposed  agency  was  obtained, 
and  the  administration  has  now  begun  ap- 
plying the  pressure  It  now  has  high  Senate 
priority,  and  hearings  are  slated  n.-^xt  week 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  Foreign 
Relations  lx)dy 

Secretary  Rusk  was  only  one  of  several 
affirmative  witnesses  at  the  Senate  hearing, 
but  he  was  certainly  the  most  effective,  by 
all  accounts  He  pointed  out  that  elimina- 
tion of  war  as  an  instrument  of  policy  is  a 
primary  goal  of  American  foreign  policy,  and 
emphasized  that  progress  In  disarmament  is 
a  necessary  prelude  to  realization  of  that 
goal  We  cannot  let  the  recurrence  of  mili- 
tary and  political  crites  keep  us  from  work- 
ing for  the  kind  of  world  we  hope  to  see.  he 
added. 

John  J  McCloy.  the  President's  disarma- 
ment adviser,  declared  disarmament  to  be 
such  a  complex,  ramified,  and  vitally  impor- 
tant subject  that  it  requires  the  service  of  a 
full-time  technically  trained  staff  and 
should  not  be  entrusted  to  ad  hoc  State 
Department  groups  set  up  to  deal  with 
sijccific  crises. 

There's  no  reason  why  we  can't  keep  our 
eyes  open  to  the  realities  of  all  the  aspects 
of  the  world  situation  while  continuing  this 
all-important  effort  by  use  of  thoroughly 
professional  and  well -organized  procedures 
and  machinery.  Such  an  approach  to  the 
disarmament    problem    does    not    mean    we 


would  be  more  apt  to  swallow  whole  the 
various  peaceful  coexistence  proposals  of 
Premier  Nlkita  Khrushchev — rather  the  con- 
trary It  means  we  would  be  better  qualified, 
and  more  likely,  to  offer  coherent,  positive", 
well -reasoned,  and  Irrefutable  disarmament 
proposals  of  our  own — and  to  work  fcr  their 
implementation. 

Possibly  Senator  Joseph  Clark  Democrat 
of  Pennsylvania,  gave  the  major  plan  a 
boost  In  Congress  on  Thursday  when  he 
suggested  that  ex-President  Eisenhower  be 
named  to  lead  the  disarmament  advisory 
committee  which  would  be  set  up  under  the 
proposed  Agency  Senator  Clark  noted  such 
an  appointment  would  give  the  Agencv  both 
"hope  and  status  '  Certainly  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower's well-known  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
world  peace,  and  his  stature  in  both  civilian 
and  military  matte.rs.  should  make  him  the 
best   of   choices 

And  above  all.  formation  of  a  dl.«8rmsment 
body  such  as  this  In  these  troubled  times 
would  show  the  world  our  sincerity  in  seek- 
ing peace,  ewn  in  a  world  torn  by  cold  war 
and  threats  of  a  nviclear  conflict.  Such  a 
move  would  make  Khrushchev's  proppgand,^ 
peace  moves  pal  lied  in  comparison."  and 
might  even  put  the  pressure  on  him  to  act 
constructively,  too.  toward  relaxing  world 
tensions 


(From   the  Seattle    (Wash  i    Times,  Aug    17, 
1961  I 

EssE.NTiAL  TO  Mankind's  Survival 

Impressive  bipartisan  support  is  develop- 
ing in  Washington,  DC.  for  a  high-level  Dis- 
armament Agency.  This  Agency,  proposed 
by  President  Kennedy,  would  keep  our  Gov- 
ernment advised  at  all  times  on  possibilities 
for  disarmament  moves 

Particularly  important  in  the  Republican 
support  for  this  proposal  is  the  testimony 
of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  who  headed  this 
country's  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
m  the  Elsenhower  administration. 

Equally  interesting  is  the  recent  statement 
by  John  J.  McCloy.  now  a  Presidential  ad- 
viser on  disarmament,  that  the  United  States 
is  planning  a  new  presentation  of  Govern- 
ment position  on  this  issue 

Throughout  the  years  of  the  cold  war  re- 
peated crises  have  developed-Quemoy  and 
Matsu.  Cuba,  the  Congo.  Laos  and  now 
Berlin — to  name  only  a  few  of  the  most 
recent 

On  every  occasion  Premier  Khrushchev 
seems  able  to  interject  the  argument  that 
disarmament  should  be  the  world's  objec- 
tive. 

The  stock  American  rejoinder  is  that  any 
promise  of  disarmament  without  inspection 
would  be  meaningless  This  Is  a  perfectly 
valid  point  But  the  manner  of  our  state- 
ment has  tended  to  become  negative. 

And  since  the  dialog  K-nds  to  bog  down 
at  this  point,  millions  of  persons  In  un- 
committed nations,  who  have  not  heard  the 
earlier  detailed  discussion  or  have  forgotten 
It.  hardly  can  be  blamed  if  they  get  the  idea 
that  Russia  Is  for  disarmament  and  we  are 
against  it 

If  the  disarmament  Issue  Is  to  be  reduced 
to  simplest  terms,  a  fairer  statement  would 
be 

"The  United  States  wants  disarmament. 
The  Communists  block  It   " 

Unfortunately  this  country  and  its  allies, 
over  too  long  a  period  have  allowed  Russia 
and  its  partners  to  take  the  affirmative 
position 

It  is  also  true  that  changing  conditions 
require  constant  reappraisals.  Today's 
means  of  offense  and  defense  are  so  varied 
and  complex  that  if  the  world's  wisest  men. 
all  dedicated  to  universal  peace,  and  with 
full  authority  to  take  action,  were  to  sit 
down  together,  many  months  probably  would 
elapse  before  they  could  develop  an  effective 
disarmament  plan 


ii 
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In  one  way  or  anotber.  however,  the  West 
should  take  the  afllnnatlTe  with  a  new, 
dynamic  and  realistic  presentatlCHi  of  lt« 
position. 

Broad-scale,  effeetlTe  dlsanzument  may 
or  may  not  be  poaslble  In  the  foreseeable 
future.  McCloy,  on  the  basis  of  his  recent 
psrsonal  discussions  with  Khrviahchev,  ap- 
parently feels  that  the  Russians  may  be 
softening  somewhat  their  almost  patholog- 
Icnl  objectiona  to  Inspection.    Arthur  Dean, 

this  country's  representative  In  nuclear-test 
discussions.  Is  less  hopeful. 

If  there  Is  any  poesibUlty  of  fruitful  nego- 
tiations It  should  be  seized. 

There  are  skeptics  who  say  disarmament 
.  never  will  be  possible.  Similar  skepticism 
undoubtedly  met  Moses  when  he  descended 
from  the  mountain  with  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. 

The  Commandments  still  are  being  broken 
today.  But  over  the  centuries  most  in- 
dividuals have  learned  to  live  under  the 
laws  that  apply  in  their  respective  lands  and 
substantial  starts  have  been  made  in  the 
field  of  International  law. 

It  may  be  a  long  while  before  a  feasible 
disarmament  plan  can  be  developed.  But 
mankind  had  better  be  getting  at  the  job 
if  it  wante  to  survive. 

[Prom  the  Sharon   (WU.)    Reporter.  Aug    17 
1961) 

Disarmament  Studt  Given  Wide  Support 
As  all  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world 
continue  to  be  primarily  concerned  these 
days  with  the  subject  of  war  and  peace.  It  Is 
encouraging  to  note  that  bipartisan  support 
has  been  pledged  in  favor  of  the  President's 
proposal  to  create  a  U.S.  Disarmament 
Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Security.  The 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate  soon 
win  begin  hearings  on  the  proposal,  and  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  backers  of  the 
measure  hope  for  congressional  considera- 
tion before  the  end  of  the  month. 

In  essence,  the  bill  will  create  an  agency 
which  will  conduct  a  conUnuing  study  of 
ways  and  means  of  reducing  the  terrible 
armament  burden  being  borne  by  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  The  almost  Inestimable 
cos's  of  armaments  are  depriving  the  peoples 
of  most  nations  of  the  wherewithal  to  im- 
prove their  standards  of  living.  If  only  a 
portion  of  the  amount  spent  for  devices  of 
war  could  be  turned  to  peaceful  pursuits, 
the  needs  of  most  of  the  unimproved  nations 
could  be  satisfied. 

Encouraging  to  al!  Is  the  fact  that  some  of 
our  Nation's  leaders  believe  that  some  effort 
should  be  expended  in  determining  the  ways 
by  which  the  cost  of  armaments  can  be 
reduced.  They  should  be  given  the  support 
cf  all  in  this  worthwhile  endeavor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  his  cooperation  and  courtesy.  A 
little  later  I  shall  discuss  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona is  recognized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  First.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey].  This  has 
been  one  of  the  most  delightful  20 
minutes  I  have  ever  sat  through 
(Laughter.] 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.     Let  me  say  that 
with  the  cooperation  of  my  colleagues 
we  were  able  to  give  the  matter  generous 
treatment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  would  say  de- 
cidedly so. 
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Mr.  President,  it  may  surprise  some 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  learn  that 
our  national  purpose  today,  at  least  as 
propounded  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  is  the  advancement  of  a 
process,  rather  than  a  victory  to  be  won. 
Prom  all  I  can  gather  from  the  r«narks 
Of  my  esteemed  colleague  before  the  Na- 
tional War  College  on  August  21,  the 
very  thought  of  winning  over  an  enemy 
bent  on  our  destruction  has  become  of- 
ficial anathema  to  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration; it  is  not  to  be  thought  about, 
much  less  mentioned  by  anyone  in  of- 
ficial capacity. 

But  if  we  cannot  even  think  in  term.s 
Of  Victory  over  the  forces  of  international 
communism,  perhaps  we  had  better  ex- 
amine the  process  which  our  purpose 
is  to  advance.  In  what  direction  is  it 
headed?  How  fast  is  it  movins;?  And 
Will  it  get  anywhere  in  this  enlightened 
age  of  so-called  foreign  policy  maturity 
before  the  Communists  enslave  more  of 
the  world's  people  and  take  over  what 
remains  of  freedom's  land  mass?  If  we 
heed  the  advice  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  chairman  and  put  away  the 
toys  of  our  reckless  youth— such  as 
strength,  vigor,  determination,  courage, 
and  resourcefulness — can  we  expect  the 
tide  to  turn  in  our  favor?  Can  we  ex- 
pect the  uncommitted  nations  of  the 
world  to  ignore  Communist  arms  and 
threats  and  elect  to  join  a  process,  rec- 
ognizing that  it  is  propelled  by  the  ma- 
ture judgment  and  foreign  policy  wisdom 
of  peaceful  coexistence? 

Mr.  President,  the  process  with  which 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  chair- 
man would  replace  our  historic  and  time- 
proven  purpose  of  fighting  to  win  over 
enemies  dedicated  to  our  destruction  has 
been  variously  described.  We  are  told 
that  this  process  is  "the  defense  and  ex- 
pansion of  our  democratic  values,  the 
fuitherance  of  which  rest  ultimately  on 
the  wisdom,  the  mature  judgment,  and 
the  moral  fiber  of  a  society  of  free  indi- 
viduals." We  are  told  that  this  proces.s 
is  one  "of  civilizing  international  affairs." 
We  are  told  that  it  is  a  process  of  making 
"a  society  rather  than  a  set  of  barbarians 
out  of  the  governments  of  the  world." 

This  is  a  noble  purpose.  It  presup- 
poses that  we  can  change  the  nature  of 
man  through  spreading  foreign  aid 
around  the  world  for  the  announced  pur- 
pose of  bringing  about  economic  and  so- 
cial reform.  It  envisions  a  world  of 
sweetness  and  light  in  which  the  Ca^tros 
and  the  Khrushchevs  bow  meekly  to  our 
wisdom,  maturity,  and  purpose  of 
process. 

Of  course,  it  does  not  seem  to  bother 
the  proponents  of  this  well-intentioned 
dream  that  the  purpose  to  which  they 
blithely  commit  us  has  not  gotten  us  any- 
where, although  expenditures  m  its 
name  have  run  nearly  $100  billion.  But 
we  must  move  on  in  the  same  rut,  ac- 
cording to  the  self-anointed  adherents 
of  maturity.  Why?  Because,  to  quote 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  chair- 
man, "The  purpose  of  our  foreign  policy 
is  the  very  gradual  improvement  of  hu- 
man life  on  earth." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  there  is 
no  Member  of  this  body  nor  any  other 


conscientious  American  who  would  op- 
pose the  improvement  of  human  life  on 
earth,  any  more  than  they  would  op- 
pose mother  love  as  a  proper  institution. 
But  I  wonder  how  many  agree  that  in 
the  promoting  of  this  lofty  aim  we  are 
to  reject  the  spirit  which  has  always  led 
Americans  to  stand  up  to  their  enemies. 

no  matter  what  the  odds.    In  his  War 

College  speech,  the  chairman  referred 
to  the  minutemen.  the  Alamo,  the  win- 
ning of  the  West,  and  to  the  charee  up 
San  Juan  Hill  as  "exhilarating  adven- 
tures," and  he  added  this: 

But  that  was  in  the  days  of  oin-  youth, 
and  we  live  now  in  a  far  more  difficult 
and  more  dangerous  world — a  world  in 
Which  we  must  come  of  age. 

I  would  i-emind  our  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  chairman  that  valor  has  no 
age  and  that  youth,  even  among  nations, 
is  not  the  sole  residing  place  of  courage! 
If  we  must  "come  of  age"  in  the  world  by 
sacrificing  our  national  honor,  our  ability 
to  act.  our  determination  to  defend  free- 
dom, then  we  shall  be  coming  of  age 
with  a  vengeance — we  shall  be  coming 
to  such  an  advanced  age  that  we  will  die 
In  fact,  when  I  hear  national  leaders  re- 
ferring to  past  American  victories  as 
"exhilarating  adventures"  associated 
with  our  brash  youth,  it  makes  me  won- 
der if  they  have  not  already  advanced 
to  the  stage  of  forgetting  the  courage 
needed  in  a  world  whose  problems  can 
only  be  solved  with  the  Alamos,  the  San 
Juan  Hills,  and  the  minutemen. 

Mr.  President,  the  nature  of  man  does 
not  change  with  the  passage  of  time,  or 
with  the  alteration  of  conditions  and 
taclics.  It  has  remained  the  same  down 
through  the  centuries.  Let  me  refer  to 
the  words  of  a  man  who  has  studied  the 
question  very  deeply  over  a  prolonged 
period  of  time.  I  refer  to  the  noted 
British  historian,  Arnold  Tovnbec,  who 
in  a  recent  interview  printed  in  Think 
magazine,  observed  as  follows: 

"If  you  want  to  understand  the  Sumerlans 
In  3000  B  C  ,  Kennedy  and  Khrushchev  help 
bring  them  alive.  I  think  human  nature 
and  tlie  ways  human  beings  deal  with  each 
other  are  the  same  as  thev  have  always  been 
at  least  as  far  back  as  records  allow  us  to 
Judge. 

In  this  context  it  would  seem  that  the 
actions  of  the  minutemen  and  the  men 
who  fought  and  died  in  the  Alamo  and 
on  San  Juan  Hill  have  a  vital  relation- 
ship to  how  we  think  and  act  in  the  crisis 
that  confronts  us  today.  Those  men  met 
threats  and  insults  and  aggression  with 
strength.  They  fought  when  the  need 
arose,  and  they  fought  to  win,  regard- 
less of  the  risk  and  regardle.ss  of  the  odds 
stacked  against  them.  They  did  not 
waste  time  trying  to  civilize  a  foe  who 
held  a  knife  to  their  throats. 

They  did  not  wait,  as  the  Foreign 
Relations  chairman  would  have  us  do, 
for  what  he  terms  "deeply  rooted  trends 
and  gradually  changing  circumstances 
to  foster  conditions  for  solutions  and  ac- 
commodations." When  an  enemy  con- 
fronted them  with  a  fight-or-die  ulti- 
matum, they  did  not  waste  time  trying 
to  figure  out  how  to  reform  the  enemy's 
neighbors  so  that  they  could  in  turn 
convince  the  bully  he  was  in  the  wrong. 
No:   they  saw  clearly  what  their  inter- 
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ests  and  America's  interests  demanded 
of  them  and  ihey  met  the  challenge 
without  holding  worldwide  consultations 
to  make  sure  that  if  they  tx>ok  action 
nobody's  feelings   would   be  hurt. 

What  is  more,  they  did  not  think  in 
terms  of  "accommodations."   They  real- 
ized just  as  all  Americans  realize  today 
thai,  when  one  "accomnicKiates"  a  sworn 
enemy   he   is   yielding    to   a   momentary 
demand  that  eventually  will  blo.ssom  into 
more  and  more  demands  and  more  and 
more  accommodations.    The  end  result 
of  this  kind  of  appeasement  is  suirender. 
Now  we  are  faced  with  such  a  problem 
in  Berlin.    In  that  situation,  the  Soviets 
have  laid  down  a  challenge.    And  they 
have  been  implementing  Uiat  challenge 
almost  daily  with  a  series  of  moves  all 
of  which  apparently  have  taken  the  New 
Frontier  by  suipn.se.     If  they  had  not, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  the  endless 
series  of  hastily  called  White  House  con- 
ferences following  the  arux)uncement  of 
each  new  Communi.st  move.     While  we 
are  catering  to  what  the  administration 
calls  world  opinion  and  attempting  to 
bring   about   the  social,   economic,  and 
monetary  reform  of  backward  nations, 
the  Communists  are  engaging  in  a  cal- 
culated   program    of    aggressive    moves. 
They  are  making  maximum  use  of  their 
psychological  warfare  mechanism.   They 
are  "rattling  their  missiles.  '     They  are 
utilizing     nuclear      terror.       They     are 
flaunting  world  opinion  m  a  fashion  that 
certainly  should  lead  American  oflBcials 
to  reexamine  their  attitude  on  the  entire 
question    of    international    prestige    or 
worldwide  respect. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  compelled  to  ask. 
What  are  we  engaged  in.  anyway — a  pop- 
ularity contest  or  a  struggle  to  the  death 
between  freedom  and  slavery?  That  the 
Soviets  are  not  bemused  with  the  idea 
that  they  have  to  cater  to  world  opinion 
is  certainly  evident.  They  made  that 
very  clear  when  they  decided  to  an- 
nounce their  resumption  of  nuclear  test- 
ing. And,  let  me  add,  that  while  the 
New  Frontier  is  consoling  iL<;elf  with  the 
idea  that  the  Communists  lost  ground  in 
the  international  popularity  contest,  it 
would  be  well  advised  to  consider  an- 
other effect  of  that  nuclear  testing 
bombshell.  The  effect  is  the  fear  that 
it  has  spread  through  the  ranks  of  the 
worlds  so-called  uncommitted  nations 
and  the  results  of  that  fear  in  terms  of 
pressure  on  the  United  States. 

I  believe  the  Presfdenfs  decision  to  an- 
nounce resumption  of  our  own  nuclear 
tests  was  the  only  course  he  could  take 
under  the  circumstances.  He  had  to  do 
it  or  give  the  free  world  cause  to  wonder 
if  we  planned  to  keep  up  our  capability 
in  this  all-important  military  sphere. 
Among  other  things.  It  was  needed  to 
overcome  some  ol"  the  damage  caused 
by  men  like  Chester  Bowles  who  have 
been  hinUng  that  the  United  Stat^^s  was 
abandoning  its  policy  of  massive  retalia- 
tion. And,  Mr.  President,  let  me  empha- 
size that,  if  the  adherents  of  sweetness 
and  light  succeed  in  selling  this  hne  at  a 
time  when  the  Russians  are  placing  more 
and  more  emphasis  on  nuclear  weapons, 
then  the  free  world  will  find  itself  de- 
fenseless. 
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I  want  to  emphasize,  as  strongly  as  I 
possibly  can,  that  our  present  policy, 
which  forecloses  the  idea  of  gaining  vic- 
tory over  communism,  which  conditions 
every  move  with  an  exaggerated  concern 
over  risking  war.  which  bleeds  for  world- 
wide social  and  economic  reform  at  a 
time  when  there  is  a  conflagration  to  be 
exUnguished.  which  fears  to  act  from 
strength  because  somebody's  feelings 
mmht  be  hurt— this  policy  is  giving  us  a 
posture  of  weakness  It  is  encouraging 
Khrushchev  in  the  belief  that  he  can 
do  as  he  likes  in  any  area  of  the  world 
and  we  will  not  challenge  him.  The  end 
result  of  such  a  policy  is  disaster  for  the 
United  States  and  the  entire  free  world. 

From  all  I  can  gather,  Mr.  President, 
our  official  concern  seems  to  be  exclu- 
sively tied  up  with  how  Russia  fares  in 
the  woild  of  public  opinion.  And 
Khrushchev's  concern  is  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  total  victory  of  internation- 
al communism  and  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  freedom. 

In  assessing  the  situation  we  find  our- 
selves in  today,  I  find  myself,  perhaps 
strangely,  in  agreement  with  Mr. 
Chalmers  Roberts  of  the  Washington 
Post,  who  wrote  on  September  1  as 
f oUows : 

Power  and  a  willmgness  to  use  it  are  fun- 
damental to  great  nations.  That  the  United 
States  h.';.";  the  power  is  not  doubted  In 
Moscow,  by  every  sign  available  here.  But 
Khrushchev's  Intest  actions  Indicate  that 
he  doubts  the  President  s  willingness  to  u«!e 
It. 

And  Mr.  President,  this  brings  us  right 
to  the  crux  of  what  I  am  saying  today, 
and  what  I  have  been  saying  for  many 
months  past.  Unless  we  develop,  once 
and  for  all.  a  willingness  to  win  this 
stmggle  and  a  willingness  to  use  the 
power  we  possess  to  that  end— unless  we 
convince  the  Russians  beyond  all  ques- 
tion of  a  doubt  that  tliis  willingness  and 
dotermination  exist — we  are  lost. 

Not  long  ago  we  had  the  instrument  to 
bring  this  home  to  the  Russian  dictator 
in  a  fashion  he  could  understand.  We 
had  then  the  ability  to  take  the  initiative 
in  resu.nipticn  of  nuclear  tests  in  the  face 
of  Soviet  bad  faith  and  in  the  face  of  a 
strong  suspicion  that  the  Russians  were 
engaging  in  clandestine  testing.  And  if 
we  had  taken  that  initiative  we  would 
have  served  strong  notice  on  Mr, 
Khrushchev  that  we  meant  business, 
that  we  were  not  completely  preoccu- 
pied with  the  development  of  lesser 
weapons,  that  foreign  economic  aid  was 
not  the  only  weapon  we  were  prepared  to 
bring  to  bear  on  the  world  situation. 
The  opportunity  was  there  for  the  tak- 
ing, but  nothing  was  done  because  we 
were  paralyzed  in  a  phon^-  disarmament 
stance  assumed  for  the  sake  of  world 
opinion. 

Yes.  I  claim  that  we  lost  an  advantage 
and  the  Russians  gained  one  on  the  nu- 
clear testing  question.  It  is  all  v.ell  and 
good  for  the  administration  to  talk  glee- 
fully about  the  Kremlin  mistake,  about 
how  the  world  will  hold  the  Russians  re- 
sponsible for  increasing  nuclear  tension, 
about  how  stunned  the  neutral  nations 
were  at  the  Soviet  test  announcement. 
But  after  we  note  these  things,  then 
what?      Can  we  expect  the  neutral  na- 


tions to  veer  sharply  to  the  Western 
position  and  go  all  out  for  the  cause  of 
freedom?  Of  course  not.  That  is  al- 
ready apparent.  What  the  uncommitted 
nations  are  doing  now  is  exerting  pres- 
sure on  the  Umted  States  to  ease  the 
Berlin  tension  by  making  concessions  to 

Khrushchev.  They  want  us  to  negotiate 
a  situation  where  negotiation  can  only 
mean  yieldmg  to  Communist  teiror 
tactics.  In  this  situation.  President 
Kennedy  would  be  well  advised  to  listen 
to  his  friend.  President  de  Gaulle  of 
France,  and  stand  firm,  regardless  of 
what  it  takes  to  maintain  that  position. 
Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  say  that  if 
the  world  opinion  which  the  New  Pi'on- 
tier  is  courting  is  the  kind  of  opinion 
which  hails  our  humanitarian  posture 
and  at  the  same  time  urges  us  to  accom- 
modate o'ui-  sworn  enemy,  then  we  shall 
either  have  to  forget  it  or  let  it  lead  us 
Qoun  the  mi.^crable  road  to  final  ap- 
peasement. This  is  a  kind  of  world  opin- 
ion that  applauds  our  good  intentions 
and  then  suggests  that  we  surrender  on 
vital  points.  It  is  a  kind  of  world  opinion 
th^t  weakens  the  United  States  and 
strengthens  communism.  We  cannot 
afford  it  at  this  critical  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

That  we  cannot  afTord  it  is  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  attitude  of  people 
from  Latin  American  countries  with 
whom  I  come  into  contact.  They  are 
askirig,  in  effect,  "Have  not  you  Ameri- 
cans really  lost  the  struggle  with  com- 
munism?" They  just  assume  that  we 
have  because  we  have  failed  to  do  any- 
thing but  talk.  We  have  not  followed 
up  our  words  with  the  action  that  befits 
them.  And  this  is  having  a  damaging 
effect.  Contran'  to  what  Mr.  Adlai 
St/'venson  reported  after  his  21 -day 
orbit  of  South  America,  our  friends  down 
there  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
applaud  strong  action  in  Cuba.  They 
know  that  we  cannot  tolerate  a  Com- 
munist regime  90  miles  ofT  our  southern 
shores  forever  without  seeing  the  Latin 
countries  reject  us  as  a  world  leader — at 
first  m  a  whispering  way,  and  ultimately 
in  a  thundering  departure  from  what 
they  regard  as  a  lost  cause, 

Mr,   President,  the   removal   of  com- 
munism from  Cuba,  by  whatever  mean<: 
lequired,    would    be    the    quickest    and 
."surest  cement  we  could  apply  to  free- 
dom's structure  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
.sphere.    No  people  hold  more  respect  for 
courage  or  mKire  contempt  for  cowardice 
than  do  our  friends  to  the  south.    No 
people  arc  more  determined  to  be  free. 
And,  even  though  we.  in  our  processes, 
have   difficulty   envisioning   a   situation 
where  the  miht^iry  engsiges  in  protecting 
democratic  methods  in  a  civil  situation, 
that  is  precisely  what  the  Brazilian  army 
is  doing  today,    it  is  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  communism  with  realism,  an 
action  which  is  likely  to  gain  for  the 
Brazilian   military   the    appreciation   of 
the  entire  free  world. 

Mr,  President.  I  wish  to  call  up  the 
amendment  which  I  submitted  earher, 
and  have  It  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
r.mendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  will  be  stated. 
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The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  8,  line  14,  to  strike  out.  after 
the  word  "disarmament"  ail  through  the 
period  following  the  word  "act"  on  line 
23. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  as  brief  as  I  can  in  explanation 
of  the  amendment.  It  strikes  out  the 
authorization  to  grant  the  Disarmament 
Agency  the  right: 

1 1)  to  condtict  research,  development,  and 
other  studies  in  the  field  of  disarmament: 

(2)  to  make  arrangements  i Including  con- 
tracts, agreements,  and  grants)  for  the  con- 
duct of  research,  development,  and  other 
studies  in  the  field  of  disarmament  by  pri- 
vate or  public  institutions  or  persons;    and 

(3)  to  coordinate  the  research,  development. 
and  other  studies  conducted  in  the  field  of 
disarmament  by  or  for  other  Government 
agencies  in  accordance  with  procedures  es- 
tablished under  section  34  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Congress  passes 
S.  2180,  with  the  language  contained  in 
the  bill  which  I  am  attempting  to  strike, 
it  will  set  up  one  more  agency  of  the 
Government  with  the  power  to  conduct 
research  and  development  in  practically 
any  field.  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  the 
Agency  could  conduct  research  and  de- 
velopment in  any  field  in  which  it  cares 
to  engage,  even  though  the  amendment 
was  passed  this  morning  as  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [  Mr.  Russell  J . 
which  stated,  on  line  2  of  page  9.  "and 
other  studies  shall  be  limited  to."  In  my 
opinion,  that  would  not  affect  the  other 
language  in  section  31. 

Mr.  President,  about  what  are  we 
talking?  We  are  talking  about  giving 
to  the  Agency  power  to  authorize  con- 
tracts, to  authorize  expenditures  of 
money,  and  in  my  opinion  to  grant  fel- 
lowships and  to  grant  study  funds.  I  see 
no  limitation  placed  on  the  amounts  of 
money  to  be  used  for  those  purposes. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  clearly  a  dupli- 
cation, and  probably  a  triphcation.  of 
what  the  Government  is  doing. 

Information  which  I  have  before  me 
shows  that  in  the  new  budget  the  ex- 
penditures for  research  and  development 
under  the  Government  will  be  over  SIO 
billion.  This  is  a  vast  amount  of  money, 
SIO  billion  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. I  do  not  like  to  go  back  into 
history,  but  it  is  an  amount  far  greater 
than  annual  budgets  of  the  United  States 
only  a  few  years  ago. 

I  suggest  we  should  be  able  to  find  out 
enough  by  having  expenditures  by  the 
Defense  Department  of  $6 ',2  billion,  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  over 
$1  billion,  by  NASA  of  over  $1  billion  by 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  of  nearly  a  half 
billion  dollars,  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture of  a  httle  over  $154  million,  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  of  $119 
million,  and  by  other  agencies  of  $331 
million.  That  totals  over  $10  billion. 
If  we  cannot  learn  enough  from  those 
expenditures,  then  these  other  agencies 
which  are  charged  with  research  and  de- 
velopment are  not  doing  their  jobs  prop- 
erly. 

Mr,    President,    in    addition    to    the 
amounts  I  mentioned  previously.  I  un- 
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derstand  that  about  $13  million  i$  pro- 
vided under  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization  for  research  and 
development. 

These  funds  to  which  I  refer  are  to 
be  used  not  only  for  research  but  also 
for  development. 

In  the  language  contained  in  the  bill, 
which  the  amendment  would  strike,  are 
included  the  words  "research,  develop- 
ment, and  other  studies  in  the  field  of 
disarmament;". 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  cite  a  ftw  of 
the  areas  the  Agency  would  be  given 
authority  to  research,  develop,  and 
study  "the  detection,  identification,  in- 
spection, monitoring,  limitation,  reduc- 
tion, control,  and  elimination  of  armed 
forces  and  armaments." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  how  much 
study  has  to  be  done  in  order  to  come 
to  the  realization  that  one  can  do  away 
with  armed  forces  by  agreement  to  do 
away  with  them  or  one  can  do  away 
with  them  by  conquering  them  and 
thereby  destroying  them.  I  see  nothing 
new  to  be  discovered.  This  is  a  subject 
which  is  as  old  as  man.  'Disarmament  ' 
Ls  not  a  word  which  was  thought  up  in 
the  last  century.  It  relates  to  the  days 
when  men  first  hit  each  other  with  their 
fists.  There  have  been  attempts  to  dis- 
arm and  do  away  with  warfare  ever 
since. 

The  authority  would  also  include  the 
thermonuclear,  nuclear,  missile,  con- 
ventional, bacteriological,  chemical,  and 
radiological  weapons." 

The  next  field  in  which  the  Agency 
could  work  is  "the  techniques  and  sys- 
tems of  detecting,  identifying,  inspect- 
ing, and  monitoring  of  tests  of  nuclear, 
thermonuclear,  and  other  weapons.  ' 

If  we  eliminate  the  'other  weapons ." 
which  I  assume  are  the  conventional  type 
weapons,  the  United  States  already  does 
this.  We  are  spending  a  vast  sum  of 
money  to  establish  devices  around  the 
world  to  detect  the  thermonuclear  test- 
ing and  atomic  weapons  testing  by  our 
enemies.  These  systems  are  very  well 
developed  and  have  been  doing  a  good 
job.  Why  should  we  spend  monev  to 
repeat  this  work,  in  a  field  in  which  we 
ai'e  already  expert? 

The  next  area  is  "the  analysis  of  na- 
tional budgets,  levels  of  industrial  pro- 
duction, and  economic  indicators  to  de- 
termine the  amounts  spent  by  various 
countries  for  armaments.  " 

This  is  a  very  lofty  idea.  I  wish  it 
would  work.  It  probably  would  work  in 
every  country  except  the  country  about 
which  we  wish  to  know  something, 
which  is  Russia.  I  suggest  that  the  eco- 
nomic figures  put  out  by  Russia  are 
completely  undependable.  Whenever  a 
dictator  puts  out  information  about  his 
economy,  the  information  will  be  only  to 
his  advantage.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  in  this  particular  field  we  have 
heard  a  lot  of  talk  in  the  past  year  or 
so  about  the  great  economic  strides 
made  by  Russia,  yet  in  Khrushchev's 
latest  manifesto  he  admits  the  Russian 
economy  has  not  been  producing  for  the 
people  in  the  way  it  should. 

We  still  observe  the  fact  that  50  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  Russia  are  re- 
quired to  work  on  the  farms  in  order  to 
feed  and  to  clothe  the  other  50  percent 


A  counti-y  which  has  not  advanced  any 
farther  than  that  in  economic  stand- 
ards, which  at  the  same  time  puts  out 
glowing  figures  as  to  what  is  being  done, 
is  not  a  country  upon  which  we  can  de- 
pend  for  any  kind  of  accurate  figures. 

I  a.sk  the  question:  How  shall  we  de- 
termine the  extent  of  the  Russian  econ- 
omy, how  much  industrial  production 
there  is,  and  what  the  Russians  are 
spending  for  armaments?  This  is  an 
absolute  impossibility,  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Russia  what  is  is  today. 

The  next  field  in  which  the  agency 
can  work  is  "the  control,  reduction,  and 
elimination  of  armed  forces  and  arma- 
ments in  space,  in  areas  on  and  be- 
neath the  earth's  surface,  and  in  under- 
water regions." 

Mr.  President,  if  NASA  and  the  agen- 
cies of  the  military  are  not  devoting 
them.selves  to  this  pioblem  today.  I  do 
not  know  what  they  are  doing.  I  have 
heard  briefing  after  briefing  after  brief- 
ing in  which  there  has  been  a  discus- 
sion of  this  subject,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned— ^the  elimination  of  armed  forces 
and  armaments  in  space.  I  think  that 
is  one  of  the  most  important  fields  on 
which  the  space  scienti-sts  are  working 
today. 

Another  field  the  Agency  would  get 
into  is  -the  training  of  scientists,  tech- 
nicians, and  other  personnel  for  man- 
ning the  control  systems  which  may  be 
created  by  international  disaiTnament 
a,!?reemcnts." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  the  scientists 
We  have  many  others  who  are  training 
them.  There  has  been  no  shortage 
They  are  available  when  we  need  them. 
I  suggest,  again,  this  would  probably  be  a 
triplication,  in  such  an  area,  when  it  is 
suggested  that  the  Disaimament  Agency 
should  be  authorized  to  spend  monev  in 
this   field. 

The  next  area  it  is  suggested  the 
Agency  get  into  is  "the  reduction  and 
elimination  of  the  danger  of  war  result- 
ing fiom  accident,  miscalculation,  or 
surprise  attack,  including— but  not  limit- 
ed to— improvements  in  the  methods  of 
communications  between  nations." 

I  read  some  interesting  testimony  in 
the  report  concerning  the  dangers  of 
miscalculation  and  the  possible  urge  to 
•push  the  button  "  to  see  what  would 
happen.  That  is  something  which  re- 
lates to  human  nature.  I  suggest  that 
all  the  research  and  development  we 
could  do  will  not  change  mans  personal 
habits  or  his  personal  nature. 

The  last  part  relates  to  "improve- 
ments in  the  methods  of  communica- 
tions betwren  nations."  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, both  private  and  Government 
agencies  are  working  very  hard  in  that 
field  already. 

I  am  told  that  when  the  large  re- 
flectois  are  erected,  a  great  step  forward 
Will  be  made  in  the  area  of  world  com- 
munications. This  is  an  activity  that  is 
taking  place.  It  is  being  done  not  only 
by  one  agency  of  the  Government,  but 
also  probably  by  all  the  armed  services. 
It  is  of  extreme  interest  to  NASA.  It  is 
of  extreme  interest  to  private  communi- 
cations systems. 

I  shall  skip  so  as  not  to  take  too  much 
time.     Another  study  is  proposed:  "the 


scientific,  economic,  political,  legal,  so- 
cial, psychological,  mihtary.  and  tech- 
nological factors  related  to  the  preven- 
tion of  war  w:th  a  view  to  a  better 
understanding  of  how  the  basic  structure 
of  a  lasting  petce  may  be  established 

If  that  is  not  one  of  the  assignments  of 
the  State  Department,  I  do  not  know 
what  the  State  Department  is  supposed 
to  do.  In  effec' ,  we  would  have  a  sub- 
agency  in  the  Slate  Department  repeat- 
ing the  woik  thfit  is  supposed  to  be  done 
by  the  State  I>'partment,  If  they  are 
not  doing  it — a;id  many  times  some  of 
us  have  questioned  what  they  are  do- 
ing—they  ought  to  be  asked  about  it. 
Certainly  peace  and  the  methods  of  ob- 
taining peace  aie  subjects  which  should 
inteicst  the  State  Department,  more 
than  any  other  ayency  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Then  appears  the  catchall  phiase- 
"."^uch  related  problems  as  the  Director 
may  determine  to  be  in  need  of  re- 
search, development,  or  study  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

I  suggest  that  under  that  provision  we 
could  establish  Federal  aid  to  education, 
scholarships,  and  fellowships.  There  is 
no  end  to  the  study  that  could  be  made 
under  that  provision  of  the  bill. 

I  know  that  the  authors  of  the  bill 
are  smcere  in  wanting  to  provide  the 
Agency  with  knowledge,  but  it  is  my  sug- 
gestion that  the  information  is  avail- 
able. 

If  I  am  correct  in  my  memory  of  what 
the  drstinguishec  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota has  said,  our  men  went  to  Geneva 
unprepared.  They  should  not  have  gone 
unprepared,  because  the  needed  infor- 
mation in  technical,  nontechnical,  theo- 
retical fields  and  scientific  fields  was 
available. 

If  we  must  have  a  special  agency  for 
this  problem,  our  present  agencies  have 
not  been  perforniing  Uieii-  jobs  the  way 
they  should. 

I  know  of  no  other  counti-y  which  has 
an  agency  for  disarmament.  There  may 
be  some.  There  may  be  one  or  there 
may  be  many.  But  I  have  not  heard  of 
It.  Their  representatives  march  up  the 
hill  to  Geneva,  but  somehow  they  seem 
to  come  prepaied. 

I  admit  that  our  representatives  go 
to  such  conferenws  with  high  hopes  and 
strong  hearts.  Sometimes  it  seems  that 
they  go  imprepaied  so  that  they  are  not 
equal  to  meeting  the  preparation  of  the 
representatives  f  :-om  other  countries. 

The  crux  of  my  argument  is  that  by 
leaving  the  language  in  section  31.  with 
the  exception  of  the  language  I  am  try- 
ing to  strike,  which  is  all  following  the 
period  on  line  14  after  "disarmament" 
down  to  the  period  following  the  word 
"act."  on  line  23,  we  would  allow  the 
Agency  to  work  with  other  agencies  of 
the  Government,  and  we  woiild  not  pro- 
vide another  buieau  or  agency  with  un- 
limited spending  and  expansion  author- 
ity. We  would  siill  retain  the  provision 
that: 

The  Agency  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
exercise  Its  powers  in  such  manner  as  to 
Insure  the  acquisition  of  a  fund  of  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  knowledge  concerning 
disarmament. 


In  carrying  out  It.s  responsibilities  under 
this  Act.  the  Agency  shall,  to  the  maximmn 
extent  feasible,  make  full  use  of  avaii.^bie 
facilities.  Government  and  private  The 
authority  ol  the  Agency  with  re»p«a  to  re- 
search, development,  and  other  stunies  shall 
include  participation  la  the  foJlowing  inao- 
Xar  as  they  relate  to  disarmament. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  stated  my  argu- 
ment. I  believe  that  the  proposed  Agency 
represents  a  repetition  or  duphcation 
We  are  asked  to  do  something  which  we 
are  already  doing  in  many  fields.  I 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  it.  In  fact  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  a  very  bad  mistake  at 
this  time  to  establish  the  proposed 
superagency  with   the  suggested   power 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  Soutli  Dakota  I  point 
out  that  on  page  14,  section  34,  of  the 
committee  amendment  Uiere  appears 
language  which  represents  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  bill  and  would  be  par- 
ticularly unportant  in  the  event  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
were  agreed  to. 

Section  34.  page  14  of  the  original  bill. 
was  quite  general  and  referred  to  the 
Director  consulting  with  other  appro- 
pi  iate  agencies  to  develop  suitable  proce- 
dures to  obtain  cooperation. 

The  committee  amendment,  however, 
would  strengthen  that  provision  verv 
importantly,  by  providing  that  the  "Pres- 
ident is  authorized  to  establish  proce- 
dures to  '  1 )  assure  cooperation,  consul- 
tation, and  a  continmng  exchange  of  in- 
formation between  the  Agency  and  tlic 
Department  of  Defeivse,  the  Atomic  En- 
erg>-  Commission,  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  and  other 
affected  Goveriunent  agencies,  in  all  sig- 
nificant aspects  of  U.S.  disarmament 
pohcy  and  i-elated  matters,  including 
current  and  prospective  policies,  plans, 
and  programs,  and  »2i  resolve  differ- 
ences of  opinion  between  the  Department 
of  State  and  such  other  agencies  which 
cannot  be  resolved  through  consulta- 
tion." 

The  specific  direction  to  the  .several 
agencies  that  are  working  in  this  field — 
NASA.  AEC,  the  Department  of  rxfensc. 
and  other  affected  Government  agen- 
cies— would  make  available  to  the  con- 
templated new  Agency  the  very  informa- 
tion which  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
mentioned,  and  would  make  it  possible 
for  the  Director  of  the  new  Agency  to 
count  upon  reccivins  the  benefit  of  the 
information  developed  by  existing 
agencies. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  the  new  section  34.  which 
would  replace  llic  old  .'^.-'^tion  37.  is  a  de- 
cided improvement  in  the  bill,  and  to 
strengthen  the  argument  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I 
point  out  that  the  language  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  8,  surting  with  line  23 : 

In  carrying  out  Its  responsibilities  under 
this  act,  the  Agency  thail.  to  the  mcximum 
exteiit  feasible,  make  full  use  ol  available 
lacUiUes.   Government   and   private. 

I  think  the  intention  is  stated  strongly 
in  two  parts  of  the  bill.  I  see  no  reason 
to  establish   another  research   and   de- 
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velopment  agency  in  our  Government  to 
cover  fields  which  are  already  covered. 
II  the  proposal  were  to  cover  some  new 
areas,  there  might  be  some  argument 
for  it. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  agree 
uith  the  Senator.  I  think  ihe  sentence 
he  has  read  should  be  considered  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  possibilities  established 
by  the  amended  section  34  on  page  14 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  further  argument  to  offer  in  be- 
half of  my  amejidmeiu.  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr,  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER      I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  f  was  called  to 
the  telephone  while  the  Senator  was 
speaking.  He  emphasized  the  amount 
of  research  money  available  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  I  incite  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  alone,  if  my  figures  are  correct 
including  the  Army.  Na^T.  and  Air 
Force,  a  total  of  SI.  154  million  is  pro- 
vided for  reseai-ch  and  development,  test 
and  evaluation  of  space  activities. 

The  Senator  quite  correctly  used  the 
figure  of  $10,679  million  in  the  1962  fig- 
ures of  research  and  development  in  the 
Defense  Depaitment,  Atomic  Energy. 
NASA.  HEW,  Agriculture.  Science  Foun- 
dation, and  so  on.  So  if  we  create  an- 
other division  in  the  State  Department, 
and  give  it  research  authority,  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  there  will  be  a  great 
duplication. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out.  if  we 
go  one  step  further,  as  indicated  on  page 
9  imder  subsection  (f » ,  reference  Is  made 
to  the  training  of  scientists,  technicians, 
and  other  personnel  for  manning  tlie 
control  systems  which  may  t>e  created  by 
international  disarmament  agreements. 
Presumably  that  is  what  we  are  doing 
with  other  research  funds.  It  seems  to 
me  that  rather  than  duplicate  those  ac- 
tivities with  personnel  in  the  State  De- 
partment, those  in  the  State  Department 
could  get  their  information  from  those 
other  departments  and  go  forward  from 
there  rather  than  build  up  a  large  new 
research  organization  of  their  own. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

One  further  advantage  comes  to  my 
mind.  If  we  were  to  create  another 
agency  with  research  and  development 
powers,  it  would  mean  one  more  agency 
to  add  to  the  evident  troubles  we  now 
have  in  exchanging  Information  between 
departments  and  ancncies  that  are  en- 
ga?cd  in  re.«;rarch. 

If  we  add  to  the  confusion,  if  we  want 
to  u.se  that  word,  we  arc  not  going  to 
help.  It  would  be  extremely  simple  for 
this  Agency  to  acquire  the  information 
it  needs  in  a  most  cooperative  way  from 
the  agencies  which  are  now  engaged 
actively  in  research  and  development. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  I  may  ask 
another  question,  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment cuts  out  on  page  8  of  the  bill  the 
wording  from  line  14  down  through  line 
23.  In  other  words,  the  Agency  is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  research  and  devel- 
opment on  all  these  subjects  that  are 
mentioned  on  page  9  It  has  just  oc- 
curcd  to  me  durin?  the  course  of  this 
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debate  why,  rather  than  to  have  it  con- 
duct research  alone,  should  we  not 
require  it  to  ask  for  authority  to  get  in- 
formation on  these  subjects  from  agen- 
cies which  are  now  conducting  such 
research? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  believe  that  is 
very  strongly  implied  in  the  language 
.starting  in  line  23: 

In  carrying  out  its  responsibllties  under 
this  Act,  the  Agency  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  make  full  use  of  available 
facilities.  Government  and  private. 

On  page  14.  in  section  34.  the  whole 
intent  is  to  provide  this. 
In  other  words,  if  it  does  not  exist. 
^,         the  President  is  authorized  to  establish 
procedures  to  assure  cooperation,  con- 
sultation, and  so  forth. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  that  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  cut  out  not 
only  the  direction  of  research  but  also 
the  development  of  these  different  sub- 
sections which  are  mentioned  on  page  9. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes;  in  addition 
to  that,  it  would  do  away  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  Director  getting  into  such 
related  problems  as  he  may  determine, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  opens  the  barn 
door  wide. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  would 
mean  that  we  would  not  hurt  the  work 
of  the  Agency,  because  it  would  be  per- 
mitted to  coordinate  and  cooperate  and 
.?et  the  knowledge  it  needs  on  these 
specific  subjects  from  the  other  depart- 
ments in  the  Government. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  would  not  hurt 
it.  In  fact.  I  believe  it  would  be  helping 
it.  I  cannot  think  of  a  more  healthy 
situation  than  to  put  an  agency  con- 
cerned with  the  control  of  armaments 
to  work  with  the  military  and  to  work 
with  the  AEC  and  NASA  with  the  domes- 
tic departments,  such  as  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  Labor,  and  Agri- 
culture, and  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  so  forth,  and  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  a  very  healthy  thing  to 
do  it  that  way. 

What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  if  we 
set  it  up  as  a  separate  authorized  agency 
to  conduct  research  and  development, 
the  first  thing  we  know  it  will  have  a 
separate  building  someplace,  detached 
from  the  State  Department,  and  they 
will  have  their  own  little  kingdom  being 
built,  with  their  own  research  and  de- 
velopment. There  is  nothing  that  they 
cannot  get  into  under  the  language  of 
the  bill,  because  everything  is  related 
to  disarmament.  There  is  not  any- 
thing that  I  can  think  of  that  they  could 
not  get  into  that  would  not  be  related 
in  some  remote  way.  at  least,  with  dis- 
armament. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  see  on  the  floor 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  a  former 
Assistant  Secretai-y  of  State.  Would  it 
not  put  into  the  State  Department  the 
responsibihty  of  domg  research  in  an 
undertaking  that  would  become  com- 
pletely apart  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment's duties  which,  except  for  the  new 
purpose  of  disarmament,  it  could  get 
elsewhere? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  It  would  be  transferring 
to  the  Department  something  that  has 
always  been  foreign  to  it.    It  is  some- 
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thing  that  it  has  never  been  called  upon 
to  do. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  agree  tlxat  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  a  sound  amend- 
ment, 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Mr 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  yield 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  Would 
convert  the  State  Department  into  an 
action  agency,  rather  than  into  a  policy 
agency. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mi-.  President,  wijl  the 
Senator  yield?  jj 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield.  H 

Mr.  MORTON.  What  disturbed  me 
most  about  the  bill  when  it  was  intro- 
duced was  that  I  was  afraid  it  would  be 
a  sort  of  fifth  wheel.  If  a  man  had  the 
responsibihty  of  turning  to  either  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  President,  he 
would  obviously  take  his  problems  to 
the  President. 

The  bill  has  been  improved  by  putting 
the  head  of  it  under  the  Secretary  of 
State.  It  is  still  referred  to  as  an'  in- 
dependent agency.  The  functions  of  the 
Agency,  however,  do  not  gear  m  with 
the  operations  of  the  State  Department, 
especially  in  the  field  of  i-esearch  The 
argument  of  the  late  great  John  Po.ster 
Dulles  against  including  ICA  in  the  State 
Department's  operations  was  that  the 
State  Department  was  not  the  type  of 
agency  that  could  deal  with  the  letting 
of  contracts,  and  the  development  of 
projects;  that  it  was  a  policy  develop- 
ment agency  of  Government 

The  same  thing  applies  here  I  admit 
I  want  to  see  it  put  in  the  State  De- 
partment, but  I  would  like  to  strike  from 
it  certain  operations  and  functions,  such 
as  research  and  some  of  these  other 
things  enumerated  on  page  9.  For  e.x- 
ample.  I  read  subparagraph  (f):     jj 

The  training  of  scientists,  techniclanl  and 
other  personnel  from  making  the  control 
systems  which  may  be  created  by  interna- 
tional disarniament  agreements 

That  is  clearly  a  military  function. 
We  would  not  only  be  puttint?  up  a  new 
building,  but  we  would  be  adding  a  new 
department  and  having  the  State  De- 
partment operate  it,  Tlie  Senator's 
amendment  is  an  excellent  amendment 
Certainly,  from  my  point  of  view,  if  the 
amendment  could  be  adopted,  it  would 
make  it  much  easier  for  me  to  support 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President 
will  the  Senator  yield,  so  that  I  may 
ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  frorn 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  a  former 
member  of  the  Department  of  State 
would  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  say 
that  it  would  be  just  as  easy  for  the  new- 
Agency  in  the  Department  of  State  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities  without 
having  to  go  into  a  great  deal  of  research 
and  development,  rather  than  saying  we 
will  set  up  a  new  agency  and  we  will 
define  how  it  will  hear  when  theie  is  a 
missile  commg  over,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing? 

Mr.  MORTON.     The  technical  aspects 
of  research  should  be  left  in  the  agencies 


where  they  are  now.  It  is  nothing  new 
for  the  State  Department  to  rely  on 
many  departments  on  research. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  does  not 
have  any  of  the.'^e  powers  now. 

Mr.  MORTON.  No.  It  would  have 
to  start  from  scratch.  The  talent  in 
these  fields,  .so  far  as  the  Government  is 
concerned,  would  have  to  be  recruited. 
It  would  mean  stripping  them  from  an- 
other department  or  recruiting  them 
from  private  industry,  where  they  ar*' 
very  much  in  need. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.   GOLDWATER      I   yield 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  Can  the  Senator 
advise  me  whether  all  the  authority 
which  is  suggested  for  this  Agency  is  not 
already  in  existence  and  possessed  by 
some  other  aciency  of  Government"' 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  my  opinion, 
it  is. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  It  is  not  taking 
away  any  authority  that  is  now  in  ex- 
istence. It  is  a  question  of  whether  it 
shall  be  continued  to  be  exercised  by 
those  who  possess  it.  or.  if  it  is  not  now- 
assigned  to  an  agency,  the  President 
could  a.ssign  that  responsibility 

Mr  GOLDWATER  That  is  correct. 
I  invite  the  Senators  attention  to  sec- 
tion 34  on  page  14  of  the  bill,  which  re- 
places the  former  .section  37.  That  sec- 
tion strengthens  this  concept.  It  makes 
It  clear  that  the  President  is  authorized 
to  encourage  cooperation.  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  healthy  thing  to  have  them 
working  among  existing  agencies,  rather 
than  starting  out  on  their  own  That 
would  create  jealousies  and  complica- 
tions, particularly  in  the  field  of  mi.viile 
development,  and  complications  in  other 
areas  where  we  have  a  conflict. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  believe  it  would 
conform  with  what  should  be  the  theory 
of  a  disarmament  agency.  With  our 
whole  effort  in  the  Government  being  di- 
rected toward  peace,  the  effort  of  every 
agency,  including  the  Department  of 
Defense,  should  have  in  mind  the  objec- 
tive of  advancing  and  furthering  dis- 
armament 

Mr  GOLDWATER  The  Senator  has 
made  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
argument.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  McCarthy.  We  often  hear  it 
said  that  we  cannot  have  peace  without 
disarmament.  That  is  not  quite  accu- 
rate, and  does  not  state  the  whole  truth 
We  can  have  peace  without  disarma- 
ment, but  we  cannot  have  disarmament 
without  peace 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  The  Senator  is 
ab.solutely  correct. 

Mr.  McCarthy  We  should  put  first 
things  first.  If  the  Agency  is  to  be  ef- 
fective, it  is  important  that  we  do  not 
put  this  great  burden  upon  it  and  ask 
it  to  assume  responsibilities  and  obliga- 
tions that  we  could  not  ask  a  similar 
agency  to  assume,  when  these  purposes 
rest  upon  the  whole  Government.  The 
Senators  amendment  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER. 
ator  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  HRUSKA      Mr. 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER. 
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I  thank  the  Sen- 


President,  will  the 
I  yield. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  think  it  is  fine  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  is  making  a 
record  on  this  particular  jwint.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  whether  the  effort  to 
coordinate  the  talents  of  the  many 
existing  agencies  would  not  be  facilitated 
by  the  appropriations  processes  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Oh.  certainly; 
and  not  only  through  that  avenue,  but 
also  through  the  avenue  of  legislation 
and  the  avenut  of  congressional  opin- 
ion. This  is  not  an  impossible  objective 
t-o  achieve.  I  tliink  there  are  many  ex- 
amples of  interdepartmental  relation- 
ships in  Government  which  will  bear  out 
the  fact  that  w?  can  and  do  get  along, 
even  though  there  is  duplication  I  do 
not  like  to  see  uf.  turn  our  order  into  dis- 
order throuph  another  agency  which 
Will  have  all  the  powers  of  research  and 
development  which  seven  or  ei^ht  other 
agencies  now  have. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  appreciate  that. 
Apprehensions  have  been  expressed  that 
the  creation  of  a  new  agency  will  be 
followed  by  the  desire  to  expand  It  into 
an  independent  organization.  The  au- 
thorization for  appropriation  in  this  in- 
stance is  only  $10  million.  That  amount 
will  not  promote  a  large-scale  program 
If  any  large-scale  program  is  envisioned 
by  the  Director  of  the  new  Agency,  he 
will  be  compelled  to  come  to  Congress 
and  say.  'I  want  a  new  building:  I  want 
a  lar.L-er  research  staff;  I  want  this  and 
other  activities  undertaken.  The  price 
tag  for  these  things  is  so  much  " 

At  that  time  congressional  policy  can 
be  expressed  by  .saying.  ■Consult  the 
other  agencies  which  have  those  facili- 
ties. See  what  they  alreadv  have  on 
hand" 

If  expansion  is  needed,  it  can  be  done 
in  the  regular  order,  rather  than  by 
promoting  out  of  hand  a  new  bureauc- 
racy. 

Mr  GOLDWATER,  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  correct  We  are  de- 
veloping a  new  mother-love  type  of  agen- 
cy, a  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency  for 
World  Peace  and  Security.  That  is  kind 
of  hard  to  vote  against.  If  the  Agency 
comes  to  Congress  and  a^sks  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1  billion  or  S2  billion. 
and  we  vote  against  it.  our  constitu- 
ents will  say.  "You  are  against  peace." 

It  is  the  same  with  national  defen.-^e 
I  think  some  21  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  bearing  somewhere 
in  the  title  the  words  'national  defense  ' 
I  believe  18  of  them  have  passed.  I 
doubt  that  any  of  them  was  w-orthy  of 
passage.  But  if  we  voted  against  them, 
the  cry  was  heard.  -Oh,  you  are  against 
national  defense.  " 

So  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  sav- 
ing that  Congress  theoretically  will  take 
control  through  its  control  of  the  purse 
strings.  This  type  of  Disarmament 
Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Securitv 
will  make  it  mighty  difficult  for  Congress 
to  turn  down  requests  when  the  Agencv 
comes  to  Congress  and  asks  for  new 
buildings  and  additional  tens  of  miUions 
or  hundreds  of  millions,  and  ultimately 
billions  of  dollars.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  about  which  I  am  fearful.  The 
very  name  lends  itself,  one  might  sav, 
to  overcrowding  with  demands. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  One  of  the  first  con- 
cerns of  any  advocate  of  such  a  bill  is 
to  search  for  the  most  appealing  or  at- 
tractive title  for  the  Agencv  that  it  is 
possible  to  get.  However,  it  has  been 
my  obsei-vation  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  was  not  too  inhibited  when  the 
title  of  National  Defense  Education 
came  up.  He  was  quite  frank  in  his 
expression  concerning  that  bill,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  ran  the  risk 
of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  some  per- 
sons who  accused  him  of  being  against 
education  simply  because  he  was  critical 
of  that  program.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  we  meet  with  constantly.  How- 
ever, I  feel  that  by  requiring  the  Agency 
to  run  the  gauntlets  of  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  we  will  have  a  good 
safeguard  against  the  Agency's  "over- 
development  ' 

Mr  GOLDWATER  I  should  like  to 
remind  the  Senate,  m  considering  wheth- 
er to  remove  the  authorization  to  give 
this  Agency  the  power  to  spend  funds 
in  these  fields,  that  we  are  already  spend- 
ing more  than  $10,500  million  now  for 
research  and  development. 

Mr.  HRUSK-^.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  m  full  sympathy  with  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  on  my  amendment.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  iMr.  Douglas  i, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHTl  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
NeubercerI.  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona IMr.  IlAVDENi  arc  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  1  Mr.  Chavez  ] .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Anderson  1 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  Anderson!,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez!,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  IMr.  Fvlbright!.  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Neubercer  :,  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  HnVDENJ 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Douglas!  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett!. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken  J  is 
absent  on  official  business. 


The  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett] 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
1  Mr.  Young  I  are  necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson)  are  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett!  is  paired  w-ith  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  IMr.  Douglas].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

The   result  was  announced— yeas  43 
nays  46.  as  follows: 
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Allott 

Beau 

Boggs 

Butler 

Byrd   V'a. 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Case.  S   Dak. 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirkscn 

Dodd 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Eliender 


Bitrtlett 

Bible 

Burdick 

Bush 

Byrd.  W    Va. 

Carroll 

Case.  N  J 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Engle 

Fong 

Gore 

Gruening 

Hart 

Hanke 


Aiken 
Anderson 
Benneit 
Brldb'ps 


YEAS 

Ervln 
Goldwater 

Holland 

Hriiska 

Jackson 

Jord.in 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

La  use  he 

Majrnuson 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

Miller 

Morton 

Mundt 

NAYS — 46 

Hickenlooi>er 

Hlckey 

Hill 

Humphrey 

Javits 

Johnston 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Long.  Mo 

Long.  Hawaii 

Long.  La 

Mansfield 

McGee 

McNiimara 

Metcalf 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING      n 


Prouty 

Robertson 

Russell 

Sal  tons  tall 

Schoepi>el 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith   Maine 

St<nnis 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Williams.  Del. 


Morse 

Moss 

Muskle 

Pas  tore 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Smith.  Mass. 

Sparkman 

Symington 

WUey 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young  Ohio 


Carlson 
Chavez 

Douglas 
Fulbnght 


Hayden 
Neuberger 
Young,  N   Dak. 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  motion 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Illmois  IMr.  DirksenJ  moves  to 
refer  the  pending;  bill  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
take  only  1  minute  on  the  motion.  I 
point  out  that  on  page  3  of  the  bill,  line 
17,  under  "definitions."  in  section  3  ap- 
pears this  language: 
As  used  in  this  Act — 

(ai  The  t*rm  "disarmament  '  includes  the 
elimination,  reduction,  control,  limitation, 
inspection,  verification,  or  Identlflcation.  of 
armed  forces  and  armaments  of  all  kinds 
under  internatiunal  agreement,  including  the 
necessary  steps  taken  under  such  an  agree- 
ment to  establish  an  effective  system  of  in- 
ternational control  or  to  create  and 
strenethen  international  organizations  for 
the   maintenance   of    peace. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not imagine  that  the  Senate  would  vote 
on  this  bill  unless  it  first  had  the  bene- 
fit  of   the   views  of   the   Committee   on 
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Armed  Services  of  the  Senate.  I  think, 
properly  speaking,  it  should  have  been 
referred  there  before  it  ever  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  That  is  all  I  need 
say,  I  think,  in  view  of  the  definition  of 
•disarmament,"  as  to  why  the  motion 
to  commit  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  should  prevail. 

Mr.  BUSH  and  Mr.  MANSFIELD  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Would  the  Senator  accept 
a  modification  of  his  amendment,  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  report  by 
a  date  certain? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection. My  only  desire  is  to  see  that 
those  who  are  dealing  essentially  with 
the  security  of  the  country  have  a  chance 
to  consider  this  bill,  call  in  those  persons 
whom  they  think  can  offer  testimony  of 
value,  and  then  send  it  back  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Would  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  modify  his  amendment  by  pro- 
viding that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee shall  report  beck  to  the  Senate 
not  later  than  February  1,  1962  let  us 
say? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  is  up  to  the  Senator  to 
modify  his  motion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  U  the  clerks  will  take 
note  of  the  language,  because  my  motion 
is  a  simple  one  to  refer  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  addi- 
tional language  would  be.  "with  instruc- 
tions to  report  back  on  or  before  the 
first  of  February  1962." 

Mr.  MUNDT  and  Mr.  MANSFIELD 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  so  modify  his 
motion? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  so  modify  it. 
I  yield   to   the   Senator   from   South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  would  like  to  vote  for  this  type  of 
disarmament  bill  with  some  perfectino^ 
amendments.   I  hope  the  Senate  will  fol- 
low the  deferment  proposal  of  Senator 
DiRKSEN,  for  two  valid  reasons.    I  think 
the  Armed  Services   Committee  should 
have  a  look  at  the  bill;  but,  even  more 
important,  if  we  were  to  pass  this  pro- 
posed legislation  today,  it  would  go  down 
in   history    as   the   masterpiece   of  bad 
timing  by  the  U.S.  Senate  in  all  of  our 
American  history.    At  a  time  when  Rus- 
sia is  exploding  atomic  bombs  almost 
every  day  and  trying  to  intimidate  the 
free  world.  I  would  dislike  having  the 
report  go   out  that  the  U.S.  Senate   is 
voting     for     a     disarmament     program 
which   could    be    misinterpreted   to   be 
an     indication     of     appeasement    and 
weakness  on  our  part.     As  of  February 
1.  I  hope  we  can  enact  legislation  on 
disarmament  in  a  better  world  climate 
and    without   the    likelihood    that   our 
action  will  be  interpreted  as  just  one 
more  timid  reaction  to  Communist  bold- 
ness and  aggressive  activity.    Let  us  not 
permit    it    to    appear    that   the   United 
States  of  America  is  once  more  being 
pushed  around. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
very  simple  motion.     It  requires  very 
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little  discussion.  I  am  prepared  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  on  the 
motion  be  limited  to  10  minute,  5  min- 
utes on  the  side,  or  whatever  time  is 
agreeable. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  shall  want  a  little  time,  because  I  shall 
want  to  present  the  amendment  v  hich  I 
had  intended  to  offer.  At  least,  I  shall 
want  some  time. 

Mr.  BUSH.     On  the  amendment? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Before 
the  motion  is  voted  upon. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Before  the  motion  is 
voted  upon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  desire  time  on  the  motion? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  should 
like  to  have  some  time  before  a  vote  is 
taken  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  mod- 
ify the  request  and  suggest  that  the  time 
be  limited  to  20  minutes.  10  minutes  to 
a  side,  on  this  motion  alone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President 
Will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield.  I 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  MuNDTj  in  the  observation 
that  today  would  be  a  most  unfortunate 
day  for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
to  pass  the  proposed  legislation.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  has  said  today  that  he  is 
willing  to  talk.  How  will  this  look  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
people  of  the  world?  We  know  there  is 
no  concession,  but  this  could  be  very 
easily  misunderstood  by  our  friends 
aroimd  the  world  as  a  part  of  the  yield- 
ing process  to  Khrushchev — as  a  part  of 
the  deal,  we  might  say. 

I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  send  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  its  study,  so  that  we 
will  not  make  the  unfortunate  mistake 
of  passing  it  today. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will  give  the 
Senator  from  Conneclicut  some  time 

Mr.  BUSH.  Very  well.  I  should  hke 
to  have  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     Mr.  President 
reserving  the  right  to  object 

Tlie     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
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Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized 

Mr.    HICKENLOOPER.      I    shall    not 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?     The  Chair  hears  none 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute'' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  minuie  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  IS  an  appropriate  motion.  I  came 
to  the  Senate  this  morning  intending 
to  vote  for  the  bill  as  reported  I  have 
listened  carefully  to  the  debate  i  lis- 
tened to  the  Senator  from  Georgia    the 


distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  express  his  view 
on  the  bill  and  his  thought  that  the  bill 
ought  to  go  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

The  more  I  have  thought  about  it  the 
more  I  think  it  is  correct  that  the  bill 
should  be  reviewed  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  As  a  member  of  that 
committee,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  it 
referred  to  the  committee. 

I  .still  intend  to  vote  for  the  bill,  and 

1  hope  we  can  have  a  satisfactory  bill 
reported  by  the  committee.  I  am 
delighted  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
accepted  the  modification,  to  require 
that  the  bill  be  reported  to  the  Senate 
by  February  1  of  next  year. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 

[Mr.  HICKENLOOPER]. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  II  inois. 

As  I  said  earlier  today.  I  supported 
the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  committee 
The  bill  was  reported  unanimously. 

I  think  there  are  certain  things  which 
are  wrong  with  the  bill.  However,  it  is  a 
much  better  bill  than  when  it  was  sent 
to  the  committee.  It  was  corrected  a 
great  deal  by  the  committee. 

I  feel   very  deeply  that  the  bill  cuts 
across  all  kinds  of  lines  in  our  Govern- 
ment;   atomic    energy.    Armed    Forces 
various    scientific     organizations,     and 
others. 

I  said  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  this 
morning  that  if  a  motion  were  made  to 
refer  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  I  would  support  the  motion,  be- 
cause I  think  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  should  take  a  look  at  the  bill 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States.  That  does  not 
moan  I  am  necessarily  against  the  bill 
I  voted  to  report  the  bill.  I  expect  to 
vote  for  the  bill  on  the  question  of 
passage,  if  that  question  comes  before 
the  Senate. 

I  think  the  Senate  owes  it  to  the  coun- 
try and  owes  it  to  our  national  security 
to  permit  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  to  take  a  look  at 
the  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
military  security  of  the  country  and 
what  the  bill  would  do. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  a^k 
for   the   yeas   and  nays   on   the   motion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  arguments  this  afternoon 
that  the  proposal  now  before  the  Senate 
should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
some  of  my  colleagues  express  support 
for  that  suggestion.  I  do  not  refer  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

I  know  t!iat  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  did  make  their 
views  known  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  I  know  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Policy  Machinery 
made  its  views  known  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  I  know  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  indicated  an  intense 
interest,  until  quite  recently,  in  having 
the  proposal  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


But  on  the  basis  of  what  was  done  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committer  on  Armed 
Services  this  morning  stated  that  he 
would  not  ask  to  have  the  bill  referred 
to  his  committee.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  made  that 
statement  on  the  floor  this  morning 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   MANSFIELD      I  yield. 
Mr    RUSSELL.     The  Senator  has  in 
effect  quoted  me  correctly,  but  I  stated 
that  it  was  because  of  the  amendments 
and  becau.'-e  of  the  fact  that  I  did  not 
think   the   committee   could   report  the 
bill  back  at  this  session  of  the  Senate 
If  the  Senator  will  look  at  the  Record, 
he  will  see  that  that  was  mv  statement 
Mr.   MANSFIELD      The  "  Senator    is 
correct. 

The  Senator  will  agree  with  me,  I  be- 
lieve, that  on  the  basis  of  the  bill  and  the 
reports  which  have  been  brought  to  his 
attention  in  the  last  .several  days,  a  great 
change  has  been  made  in  the  original 
proposal  which  was  advancd  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relation.s. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  heard  compelling  testi- 
mony in  behalf  of  the  bill.  The  bill  was 
reported  by  a  vote  of  17  to  nothing.  The 
committee  heard  testimony  from  Fred- 
erick M.  Eaton,  former  Ambassador  to 
the  Ten  Nation  Conference  on  Compre- 
hensive Disarmament;  Trevor  Gardner; 
Thomas  Gates,  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense; Roswell  L.  Gilpatric.  present  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense;  Gen. 
Alfred  M.  Gruenther;  Christian  A.  Her- 
ter:  Arthur  Larson;  Gen.  Lyman  L. 
Lemnitzer;  Henry  Cabot  Lodge;  Rot)ert 
Lovctt;  John  J.  McCloy;  Dean  Rusk: 
C.  M.  Stanley;  James  J.  Wadsworth;  as 
well  as  a  number  of  others;  all  of  whom 
unanimously  advocated  the  reporting  of 
the  proposal. 

I  point  out.  Mr,  President,  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
is  on  trial,  on  the  basis  of  the  motion 
made.  What  Senators  should  take  into 
account  is  the  fact  that  for  many  days 
the  committee  met.  heard  numerous 
witnesses,  and  then  arrived  at  a  unani- 
mous decision.  What  confidence  do 
Senators  have  in  the  committees  they 
have  set  up  to  do  the  work  for  them  in 
specialized  fields?  Either  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  has  done  a  good 
job  or  it  has  not.  If  it  has,  the  bill  is 
entitled  to  a  vote — not  a  vote  on  refer- 
ral or  committal,  but  a  vote  on  the  basis 
of  the  facts  which  the  members  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  have  stated  in  the  report  as  a  result 
of  their  hearings. 

The  committee  is  made  up  of  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  who  are 
good  men.  The  committee  has  spent 
much  time  on  this  proposal.  I  think  the 
very  least  the  committee  is  entitled  to  is 
the  courtesy  of  a  "yea"  or  'nay  "  vote, 
not  on  the  motion  to  commit,  but  on  the 
question  of  passage. 

It  is  understood  that  with  the  hmita- 
tions  placed  in  the  proposal  it  will  not 
be  used  to  such  an  extent  as  to  thwart, 
to  estop,  or  to  hinder  in  any  way  the 
continued  strengthening  of  the  defenses 
of  this  country. 
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Much  work  is  being  put  before  the 
Senate  for  its  consideration.  If,  on  the 
basis  of  20  minutes"  discussion.  Sena- 
tors are  going  to  vote  to  refer  the  bill  to 
another  committee,  then  I  think  there 
is  something  wrong  with  the  committee 
system  and  it  ought  to  be  looked  into 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr,  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  grave  reservations  about  the  pro- 
posal to  establish  the  new  Agency.  I 
do  not  know  that  the  subject  should  be 
committed  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  But.  as  I  ha\e  read  the  state- 
ments of  the  authorities,  experts,  and 
advocates  whose  statements  are  cited  m 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  i  note  that  almost  everyone 
has  made  some  reference  to  the  need  for 
better  organization.  I  cite  the  following 
au  horities  who  have  stated: 

John  J  McCluy  •■•  •  •  there  arc  inci- 
dents in  the  arms  race  that  do  create  a  cer- 
tain Instability  and  •  •  •  it  is  imperative 
of  statesmen  to  •  •  •  brtng  the  be.st  talents 
to  boar  that  we  know  how  to  find  and  pro- 
duce to  cope  with  this  problem." 

Roswell  L.  Gilpatric:  "•  •  •  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  recognize  the  need  for  cen- 
tralized control  and  direction  of  U.S.  arms 
control  eflorts." 

Robert  A  Lovett;  •••••!  believe  that  the 
pre.sent  method  of  dealing  with  disarmament 
problems  is  far  too  di.spersed  and  fragmen- 
tized to  make  possible  the  orderly  planning, 
policymaking,  and  supervisory  procedures 
which,  •  •  •  are  increasingly  necessary  as 
mans  ingenuity  in  killing  himself  continues 
to  outrun  his  self-restraint  "' 

Alfred  M  Gruenther:  "I  favor  •  •  •  the 
type  of  organization  that  will  conduct  the 
necessary  research  and  study  to  give  us  a 
sound  position  and  to  remove  the  propa- 
ganda disadvantage  under  which  we  work  on 
vurious  occasions  " 

Frederick  M  Eaton  ■•  •  .  vk^  must 
promptly  establish  a  Disarmament  Agency 
with  adequate  avithority  to  coordinate  and 
direct  the  activities  of  the  numerous  Gov- 
ernment agencies  involved,  so  that  we  may 
be  in  a  position  to  advance  and  ctnsideV 
every  proposal  in  this  critical  area." 

Christian  A  Herter:  ••  •  •  continuity  is 
very  important  m  a  matter  that  Is  as  com- 
plex as  that  of  disarmament." 

Again,  the  question  of  procedure  arose. 
So  on  down  through  the  list.  I  doubt 
whether  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations should  have  been  assigned  the 
responsibility  of  considering  the  bill.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  should  have 
studied  the  bill,  because  questions  of 
procedure  are  involved.  It  is  proposed 
to  establish  a  new  agency  of  Govern- 
ment, and  the  bill  should  have  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  originally  the  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  and  that  subsequently  it  was 
rereferred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  in  that  case,  if  the 
bill  is  being  passed   around,  perhaps  it 


should  be  passed  to  the  Committee  on 
Ai-med  Services. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  that  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  are  to  carry  on  the  op- 
erations of  the  Senate,  I  think  we  had 
better  overhaul  the  committee  procedure. 
If  the  Senate  has  a  committee  which 
has  a  certain  responsibility,  we  had  bet- 
ter call  upon  that  committee  to  discharge 
Its  responsibility.  If  we  are  to  pass  leg- 
islation from  committee  to  committee. 
I  think  there  is  something  wrong  with 
our  committee  system;  and  clearly  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  bring  about  a  re- 
organization of  it. 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  This  bill  was  never 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  It  may  have  been 
referred  to  our  committee  and  later  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  But  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  never  considerec 
it  at  any  time. 

We  have  something  to  consider  today, 
however,  which  is  much  more  important 
than  arguing  about  comjnittee  juris- 
diction, something  also  much  more  im- 
portant than  the  question  whether  or 
not  the  vote  will  be  considered  to  be  a 
pat  on  the  back  or  some  kind  of 
imaginary  criticism  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  It  cer- 
tainly will  not  be  that. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
reported  a  bill.  I  would  have  been  pre- 
pared to  vote  for  that  bill  as  it  is  2  or 
3  weeks  ago.  But  on  this  8th  day  of 
September  1961.  on  the  4th  or  5th  day 
of  successive  atomic  bomb  tests  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  after  they  had  succeeded 
in  waging  psychological  warfare  against 
the  neutralized  conferees  in  Belgrade 
to  the  point  that  that  body  enacted 
resolutions  that  dealt  with  the  perils 
of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  and  al- 
most completely  ignored  the  dangerous 
situation  created  by  Khrushchev  in  the 
20th  century,  I  do  not  think  the  Senate 
should  take  any  action  which  the  Com- 
munist world  might  misinterpret 
through  its  reports  and  propaganda  to 
indicate  to  all  the  world  that  a  feeling 
of  appeasement  or  fearfulness  is  creep- 
in.T  over  this  body  and  pervadinp 
America, 

We  are  not  asked  to  recommit  the  bill. 
We  would  refer  it  to  another  committee 
which  has  a  rightful  interest,  because 
the  bill  deals  with  the  whole  problem  of 
national  defense  and  with  our  armed 
services.  The  Committee  on  the  Armed 
Forces  is  the  committee  that  is  most 
intimately  related  to  that  particular 
problem  and  by  delaying  action  until 
February  1.  We  shall  lose  nothing  except 
the  dangerous  consequences  to  peace 
which  could  very  well  flow  from  the 
propaganda  opportimities  we  shall  pre- 
sent the  Communist  overlords  if  we  vote 
affirmatively  on  this  measure  today.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  but  I  heavyheartedly  warn 
against  the  wisdom  of  injecting  this 
element  into  the  international  situation 
at  this  specific  and  significant  tune. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  hope  the  motion  will 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Miimesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
fully  recognize  the  right  of  any  Senator 
to  advocate  referring  a  bill  to  any  com- 
mittee he  desires.  I  merely  wish  to  clar- 
ify the  Record.  When  the  bill  was  first 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  LMr.  McClellan]  is  the 
chairman,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  [Mr.  Pul- 
bright]  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  [Mr. 
McClellanJ  had  a  discussion,  and  the 
bill  was  rereferred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Without  any  considera- 
tion by  our  committee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Without  any  con- 
sideration  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Mr.  MUNDT.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  bill  could  have 
been  referred  to  one,  two,  or  three  dif- 
ferent committees.  Many  other  bills  are 
so  referred.  For  example,  consider  a 
bill  which  deals  with  tariffs.  The  ques- 
tion of  tariffs  surely  affects  foreign  rela- 
tions, but  tariff  bills  are  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  rely  upon  the  decision  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  in  the  field  of 
tariffs.  Yet  is  there  any  question  more 
vital  to  our  foreign  policy  than  tariffs? 

When  we  enter  the  area  of  defense, 
questions  related  to  defense  affect  our 
foreign  policy.  Oversea  bases  surely 
affect  our  foreign  policy.  But  who  would 
think  of  transferring  a  military  con- 
struction bill  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.   I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Actually  the 
whole  reciprocal  trade  program  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as 
the  Senator  well  knows.  Questions  re- 
lated to  social  security,  as  well  as  ques- 
tions related  to  pubhc  welfare,  are  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Logically,  such  questions  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  because  subjects  related 
to  the  original  Social  Security  Act  are 
referred  to  that  committee. 

Another  example  is  the  Sugar  Act. 
The  Sugar  Act  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  tariff,  containing  quotas.  That 
measure  has  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  Logically  one  might 
say  that  it  should  be  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
There  are  a  number  of  hiatuses  in  the 
rules,  but  we  know  that  such  bills  are 
referred  to  one  committee  or  another 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  wish  to  cast  any  reflection  or 
pass  judgment  upon  the  ability  or  juris- 


diction of  any  committee.  The  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  Hearings  were  opened  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pul- 
bright].  The  hearings  were  continued 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman].  There  were  several  days 
of  hearings.  We  had  days  of  markup. 
We  reported  what  we  thought  was  a  rea- 
sonably good  bill.  The  bill  does  not  vest 
new  authority.  The  bill  does  what  every 
witness  who  came  before  the  committee 
requested.  It  provides  machinery  to  co- 
ordinate the  vast  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  fields  of  disaimament 
research  and  disarmament  negotiations 

When  President  Eisenhower,  President 
Kennedy.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNa- 
mara,  Secretary  of  Defense  Lovett.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Gates,  Secretary  of 
State  Herter,  Secretary  of  State  Rusk, 
and  other  witnesses  said  that  we  needed 
this  Agency,  and  many  responsible  peo- 
ple testified  for  it.  I  think  it  would  have 
looked  foolish  for  us  to  act  contrary  to 
their  recommendations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  1  minute,  I  know  the  answer 
to  the  question  I  am  about  to  ask,  but 
I  would  like  to  get  it  from  high  author- 
ity. I  shall  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  whether 
it  is  unusual  to  refer  a  bill,  particularly 
one  of  the  nature  of  the  bill  before  the 
Senate,  to  another  committee  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  a  part  of  the  subject 
matter. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  least  1  minute? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield  1  minute, 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  there  is 
nothing  unusual  about  that  procedure. 
I  have  often  observed  three  committees 
studying  a  bill.  In  this  case,  when  the 
bin  was  first  introduced,  the  question  of 
jiu-isdiction  was  raised.  I  discussed  it 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Humphrey]  and  the  Parliamentarian, 
and  insisted  that  the  bill  should  go  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  After 
examining  the  rules,  the  ParUamentar- 
lan  decided  that  the  bill  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  I  examined  the  loiles  and 
decided  that  such  a  referral  was  appro- 
priate; and  that,  inasmuch  as  the  bill 
would  create  a  new  agency,  it  should  go 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  bill  got  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions and  into  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  But  the  question  of 
jurisdiction  was  raised  at  that  time;  and 
inasmuch  as  I  agreed  that  the  bill  .should 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  I  do  not  make  a 
fight  for  jurisdiction  now. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator, every  Senator  who  has  served  for 
any  length  of  time  has  seen  bills  con- 
sidered by  two  committees,  and  I  have 
seen  them  considered  by  as  many  as 
three. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  use  the  remainder  of  my  1  minute 
to  read  one  sentence  on  page  2  of  the 


bill,  which  is  an  amendment  written  In 
by  the  committee: 

Disarmament  policy,  being  an  Important 
aspect  of  foreign  policy,  must  be  cooBiatent 
with  national  security  policy  aa  a  whole. 

If  that  language  does  not  bring  the 
bill  within  the  orbit  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  then  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  English  language. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  bill  was  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  for  1 
month  and  4  days.  It  weis  introduced  on 
the  29th  of  June.  On  the  3d  of  August 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions WEis  discharged  and  the  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  It  was  before  that  commit- 
tee for  a  month  and  3  days,  being  re- 
ported on  the  6th  of  September. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  naturally  I  feel  that  It 
would  be  appropriate  that  the  bill  should 
be  referred  to  or  considered  by  that  com- 
mittee in  order  that  the  full  compass 
of  the  bill  might  be  properly  studied. 
However,  the  dilemma  m  which  we  now 
find  ourselves  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  bill  falls  to 
take  note  of  the  point  I  tried  to  make 
earlier  in  the  day.  That  point  was  that 
after  the  speech  by  Khrushchev  on  dis- 
armament last  night,  our  position  before 
the  world  would  be  misunderstood  If  we 
should  pass  the  bill  today  and  leave  It  as 
a  bill  for  disarmament.  That  is  why  I 
proposed  that  the  title  be  changed  and 
that  the  name  of  the  Agency  be  changed 
to  "U.S.  Advisory  Agency  on  Arms  Con- 
trol. Peace,  and  Security." 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  suggested  that  he  would  like  to  join 
in  the  amendment  and  make  It  "the 
Advisory  Agency  on  Arms  Control.  Dis- 
armament, Peace,  and  Security." 

Mr.  President,  our  national  policy  has 
not  been  that  of  total  disarmament. 

We  have  talked  about  arms  control. 
If  the  bill  is  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  shall  attempt  there  to 
effect  this  amendment.  If  the  present 
motion  is  rejected,  I  shall  offer  an 
amendment  from  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  the  remaining 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
present  conflict  pgainst  the  forces  of 
imperialistic  communism,  the  battle  will 
go  to  the  strong.  There  will  be  a  time 
when  the  uncommitted  nations  will  com- 
mit themselves.  They  will  not  commit 
themselves  necessarily  to  the  side  they 
believe  to  be  morally  right.  They  will 
commit  themselves  to  the  side  they  be- 
lieve to  be  strongest.  If  we  pass  the  bill 
at  this  time,  it  will  be  interpreted  all 
over  the  world  as  an  act  of  conciliation, 
weakness,  and  perhaps  even  capitula- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  any  time  re- 
main? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  time 
remains  on  either  side.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  rolL 
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Mr.  CAPEHART  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Douglas  1.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote  'yea."  I 
therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative*.  I  have  a  pair  on 
this  vote  witli  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas IMr.  FulbrightI.  If  he  were  present 
and  voting  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  at  hberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea."     I   therefore  withdraw   my  vote 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  Mr.  Douglas  J. 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr.  Ful- 
BRicHT],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr 
Hayden],  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts IMr.  Smith j  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson]  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Chavez] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  Anderson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett i. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote    yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  votint:,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexi- 
co IMr.  Chavez),  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois IMr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  IMr.  Hayden  I.  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Smith]  would 
each  vote    nay." 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [.Mr.  Aiken  J  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Ben- 
nett] and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota IMr.  YotJNGl  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
IMr.  Bridges]  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  are  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson] 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  vote  "nay  " 

The  result  was  announced— vcas  33 
nayp  54.  as  follows: 

[No   191] 
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Allott 

Beall 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd.  Va, 

Cannon 

Case.  S  DbIc. 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrtcsen 

Dworshak 


Bartlett 
Bible 

Bnggs 

Burdlck 

B>Td.  W.  Va. 

Carroll 

Case.  N.J. 

Church 

Clarlc 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Engle 

cvii 


YEAS — 33 

E<iStland 

E'.lciider 

Font; 

Goldwater 

Hickenluopcr 

Holland 

Hriiska 

Jackson 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

NAYS — 54 

Ervln 

Gore 

Grueaing 

Hart 

Hanke 

Hlckey 

HIU 

Humphrey 

Javltfi 

Johnston 

Jordan 

Keating 

-1183 


MrClellan 

Mundt 

Prouty 

Kobertson 

Russell 

S,iltonstall 

Schoepp)el 

Smith   h4alne 

Steniila 

TTiurmond 

Tower 


Kffmiver 
Long.  Mo. 
Long,  Hawaii 
I^ng.  La. 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McCarthy 
McOe« 
McNamara 
Metcalf 
Miller 
Monro  iiey 


Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Muskie 

Neuberger 

Pa£tore 


Aiken 

Anderson 
Bennett 
Bndpes 
Capehart 


Pell 

Proxmire 
Randolph 
Scott 
Smathers 

Sp&rkman 


Symington 
Wiley 

WllUajixs,  N.J. 
WimattvB.  Del. 
YarboTotigli 
Young.  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 13 


Carlson 
Chavez 

DouglH* 
Ful  bright 
Hayden 


Smith.  M&as. 
Talmadge 

Yo-ong,  N  Dak. 


So  Mr.  DiFKSEN's  motion  was  rejected 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  motion  to  commit  was 
reiocted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
aciecd  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  —  ORDER 
FOR  ADJOURJs'MENT  TO  MONDAY 
AT  9  AM. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pre.^ident.  while 
many  Senators  are  in  the  Chamber.  I 
wish  to  make  inquiry  of  the  distin.sruished 
majority  leader  concerninp  the  program 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  week,  in  the  hope  that 
there  may  be  pood  news  for  the  Senate 
so  far  as  Saturday  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President, 
upon  the  conclusion  of  action  on  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate,  it  is  the  intention 
to  bring  up  Calendar  No.  734,  S.  1563.  to 
authorize  the  conveyance  of  certain 
lands  within  the  Clark  Hill  Reservoir. 
Savannah  River,  Georpia-South  Caro- 
hna.  to  the  Georpia-South  CaroUna 
Council.  Inc..  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  for 
recreation  and  camping  purposes.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr 
Morse]  have  an  interest  in  the  bill.  I 
understand  that  its  consideration  can 
be  finished  in  about  15  minutes. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  action  on 
that  bill,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship to  bring  up  Calendar  No.  592,  H.R. 
2010,  the  so-called  Mexican  labor  bill, 
and  to  remain  in  session  until  it  is  dis- 
F>o.sed  of. 

Then,  if  the  Senate  is  willing  and 
agreeable,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  suggest  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  action  on  the  Mexican  labor 
bill  the  Senate  go  over  until  9  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning  next. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  the  entire  Senate  will  be  grateful 
to  the  ma.jority  leader  for  his  affability 
and  for  thinking  of  the  convenience  of 
the  Members,  so  many  of  whom  have 
speaking  engagements  at  home,  and  who 
are  always  grateful  for  his  kindness  and 
consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today,  it 
adjourn  until  9  o  clock  on  Monday 
morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  query  the  majority  leader  about  the 
measures  which  will  come  up  for  con- 
sideration on  Monday. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  hoped  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  Mexican  labor  bill  we  may  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  Calendar  No.  719,  S.  2393. 
so  that  at  the  conclusion  of  morning 
business  on  Monday  next,  the  Senate 
may  embark  on  a  discussion  of  aid  to 
schools  in  impacted  areas. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


U.S     DISARKLAMENT    AGENCY    FOR 
WORLD  PEACE  AND  SECURITY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <3.  2180 >  to  establish  a  U.S. 
Disarmament  Agency  for  World  Peace 
and  Security. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  disarmament  agency  bill' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Not  as 

yet. 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr  President,  on  the  pas- 
f^aec  of  the  biii.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nay.". 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  offer  an  amendment,  beginning 
or,  page  25  of  the  biU,  to  restore  the  lan- 
guage relating  to  the  audit  by  the  Comp- 
troUcr  General.  The  amendment  is  to 
restore  the  language  commencing  on  line 
17  and  continuing  through  hne  13  on 
pace  26. 

I  consulted  with  the  Honorable  John  J. 
McCloy,  who  submitted  a  draft  of  the  bill 
and  is  very  much  interested  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  He  told  me  it  was  es- 
sential that  the  bill  pass. 

I  asked  him  about  the  denial  of  the 
right  of  the  Comptroller  General,  who 
reports  to  Congress,  to  audit,  and  he  said 
he  did  not  know  the  provision  had  been 
taken  out. 

Then  I  conferred  with  the  distln- 
gui.shed  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr. 
L^tJscHE].  who  is  always  alert  to  economy 
measures,  and  he  said  he  did  not  know 
it  had  been  taken  out. 

Then  I  conferred  with  the  patron  of 
the  bill,  and  he  said  he  did  not  know 
it  had  been  taken  out. 

Then  I  conferred  with  the  distin- 
[Tui.shcd  Senator  from  Alabama,  my  desk 
mate,  and  he  said  he  did  not  know  it 
had  been  taken  out.  So,  evidently  it 
came  out  by  some  mistake.  Therefore, 
I  have  moved  to  restore  the  language. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield '' 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  have  made  some 
inquiry  since  I  first  spoke  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia.  I  think  I  can  give 
him  an  explanation  now  as  to  how  the 
language  was  taken  out. 

After  the  committee  had  reached 
agreement,  and  had  agreed  definitely 
that  the  agency  was  to  be  within  the 
Department  of  State,  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  an  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
when  the  bill  was  redrafted  the  language 
was  taken  out.  for  the  simple  reason  that 
all  the  functions  of  the  Department  of 
State  are  already  subject  to  the  control 
act:  and  therefore  an  audit  of  this 
agency   would   be  duplication. 

Certainly  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  would  have  no  objection  to  putting  it 
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back  in.    But  it  was  felt  it  would  be  a 
duplication. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  If  it  is  just  a 
question  of  drafting 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Then  I  shall 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  the  Senator  from  Virginia  would 
not  withdraw  his  amendment.  After  I 
went  to  the  cloakroom  and  examined  the 
language,  I  recalled  very  well  why  the 
language  was  omitted;  and  the  reason 
was  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
stated. 

But  I  believe  it  should  be  put  back  in. 
I  think  it  provides  for  the  kind  of  pre- 
caution that  is  necessary. 

So  I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  a  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  25,  after 
line  16,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  lines  17 
through  25,  and,  on  page  26,  lines  1 
through  13,  as  follows: 

COMPTROLLER    GENERAL    AtTDIT 

Sec.  46.  No  moneys  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
payment  under  any  contract  with  the  Di- 
rector, negotiated  without  advertising,  ex- 
cept contracts  with  any  foreign  government, 
international  organization,  or  any  agency 
thereof,  unless  such  contract  includes  a 
clause  to  the  effect  that  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  his 
duly  authorized  representatives  shall,  until 
the  expiration  of  three  years  after  final  pay- 
ment, have  access  to  and  the  right  to  ex- 
amine any  directly  pertinent  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  of  the  contractor 
or  any  of  his  subcontractors  engaged  in  the 
performance  of,  and  Involving  transactions 
related  to  such  contracts  or  subcontracts: 
Provided,  however.  That  no  moneys  so  ap- 
propriated shall  be  available  for  payment 
under  such  contract  which  includes  any  pro- 
visions precluding  an  audit  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  of  any  transaction  under 
such  contract:  And  provided  further.  That 
nothing  In  this  section  shall  preclude  the 
earlier  disposal  of  contractor  and  subcon- 
tractor records  in  accordance  with  records 
disposal  schedules  agre«?a  upon  between  the 
Director  and  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
President.  I  call  up  the  amendment 
which  I  have  at  the  desk.  The  amend- 
ment is  offered  by  me,  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr 
Miller). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  1,  it  is 
proposed  to  amend  the  title  so  '  as  to 
read:  "To  establish  a  United  States 
Agency  on  Arms  Control,  Peace  and 
Security". 

And  in  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  the 
words    "Disarmament   Act   for    World 

Peace  and  Security"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof   "Act  for  Arms   Control    Peace 
and  Security". 

On  page  4.  line  12,  strike  out  the  words 
"Disarmament  Agency  for  World  Peace 


and  Security"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Agency  for  Arms  Control,  Peace,  and 
Security". 

On  page  5,  line  2,  strike  out  the 
words  "United  States  Disarmament 
Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Security", 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "United  States 
Agency  on  Arms  Control,  Peace,  and 
Security",  and  make  the  same  change  in 
lines  5,  6.  and  7  on  page  5. 

And  in  line  17  on  page  5  and  in  line  1 
on  page  6,  strike  out  the  word  ■Di.sarma- 
ment"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Arms 
Control '  so  that  the  head  of  the  Agency 
shall  be  known  as  the  'Under  Secretary 
for  Arms  Control". 

Mr.  CASE  Of  South  Dakota.  On  page 
2,  the  committee  amendment  in  line  10 
reads  as  follows: 

Disarmament  policy  being  an  Ifnportant 
aspect  of  foreign  policy,  must  be  consistent 
with  national  security  policy  as  a  whole. 

It  is  because  of  my  belief  that  that  is 
true  that  I  have  offered  this  amendment 
The  national  policy  of  the  United  States 
is  not  for  a  capitulation  or  for  throwing 
away  all  our  arms  tomorrow  or  for  com- 
plete abandonment  of  our  strength.  In- 
stead, the  national  policy  o."  the  United 
States  is  for  arms  control  with  adequate 
inspection. 

In  view  of  the  speech  made  by  Premier 
Khrushchev,  as  reported  today  by  the 
news  services,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  make  clear  that  this 
Agency  is  to  be  one  for  arms  control, 
peace,  and  security. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  talked  to  the  majority  leader,  and 
I  understand  that  he  has  indicated  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  that,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  majority  leader, 
such  an  adjustment  might  well  be  made 
in  the  bill — because  I  believe  we  have 
the  identical  objective. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  I  think 
so,  too. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Earlier  todav  I 
argued  with  the  Senator  in  regard  to 
what  I  believe  is  the  value  Oi  these  words 
Will  he  be  willing  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment, so  that  the  title  would  read  • 
"To  establish  a  U.S.  Arms  Control 
Agency"— and  eliminate  the  word  "Dis- 
armament"—"for  World  Peace.  Dis- 
armament, and  Security." 

After  all,  the  ultimate  objective  is  con- 
trolled disarmament;   is  it  not? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  objec- 
tive: and  in  the  title  we  are  referring 
first  of  all,  to  establishing  an  arms  con- 
trol agency,  and  its  purpose  would  be 
world  peace,  disarmament,  and  security. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  modify  my  amendment  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  ( Mr  Hart 
in  the  chair ».  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 


Mr.  COOPER.  I  intervene  because  I 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  colloquy 
earlier  today  between  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  CaseI  and  their  present 
colloquy. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  our  policy  has  been  one  of 
arms  control  and  limitations.  Perhaps 
we  have  never  said  we  would  completely 
disarm:  but  for  all  practical  purposes, 
if  we  ever  achieved  disarmament  with 
efTective  controls— it  would  be  disarma- 
ment in  the  sense  that  no  country  would 
be  able  to  start,  or  carry  on  a  total  war, 
and  certainly  not  a  nuclear  war;  and 
in  that  sense  it  would  be  true  disarma- 
ment. 

I  have  talked  to  Mr.  John  McCloy  and 
to  others  who  have  worked  in  the  field 
of  disarmament  negotiations,  and  they 
say  the  word  "disarmament"  is  impor- 
tant .  and  that  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  said  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Yes.  indeed. 
Mr.  COOPER  The  term  "disarma- 
ment is  important.  We  seek  a  true  dis- 
armament in  the  sense  that  arms  would 
be  limited,  inspected,  and  controlled  in 
such  a  way  that  neither  the  United 
States  nor  the  Soviet  Union  nor  any 
other  country  would  be  able  to  wage  a 
total  war  to  destroy  mankind. 

If  that  is  the  real  essence  of  the  mean- 
ing of  disarmament — rather  than  the 
strict  definition — and  it  is — and  if  that 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  say  to  the  world, 
why  not  say  if  Why  abandon  the  word 
■disarmament?"  Why  become  so  afraid 
of  this  word''  Why  change  it  to  words 
of  liteial  defi^nition.  which  will  not  mean 
anything  to  the  world. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  think  the  amendment  will  mean 
something  to  the  world.  But  no  Sena- 
tor Will  be  able  to  understand  the  full 
force  of  the  argument  I  am  about  to 
make  in  connection  with  the  amendment 
unle.ss  he  first  has  read  the  news  reports 
about  the  statement  made  last  night  by 
Premier  Khrushchev.  He  is  proposing 
disarmament  to  the  world. 

The  action  taken  today  by  the  Sen- 
ate, if  limited  to  disarmament,  and  with- 
out emphasizing  the  arms  control  as- 
pects, will,  I  fear,  be  subject  to  the  in- 
terpretation which  earlier  today  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  fMr.  Tow- 
er) put  on  it;  namely,  that  if  the  Senate 
today  wei-e  to  propose  disarmament,  the 
pioposal  would  seem  to  amount  to  ca- 
pitulation or  acceptance  of  the  Khru- 
shchev proposal. 

My  amendment,  as  modified  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Humphrey],  will  change  the  title  of  the 
bill  to  such  an  extent  that  the  title  then 
will  be,  "To  establish  a  U.S.  Arms 
Control  Agency  for  World  Peace, 
Di.sarmament.  and  Security." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.   CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.     Will  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  that  arms  control  is  the  first 
step  on  the  road  to  disarmament? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Yes  it  is. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
With  that  understanding,  I  would  not 
oppose  his  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  always  had  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  CaseI  and  for  his 
care  and  precision.  He  is  always  con- 
.structive.  and  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  his  proposals. 

I  recognize  that  the  term  "disarma- 
ment" may  not  be  a  precise  description 
of  what  we  have  offered  to  do  in  the  past 
and  what  we  still  propose  in  negotiations. 
But  I  say  that  this  bill,  in  its  broad 
meaning,  does  deal  with  true  disarma- 
ment. A  true  disarmament  that  the  So- 
viet Union  has  never  projxjsed.  a  true 
disarmament  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  cynically  resisted.  So  let  us  use  the 
words  "Disarmament  Agency." 

Earlier  today  a  number  of  distin- 
guished Senators — among  them  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  water]  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MtTNDx] — stated  that  in  view  of  what 
Kliru&hchev  is  reported  to  have  said  to- 
day— that  he  is  willing  to  negotiate  about 
Berlin— that  if  we  were  to  pass  this  bill 
today  or  if  the  bill  as  passed  is  entitled 
a  "disarmament  bill,"  Khrushchev  would 
seize  on  our  action  or  the  world  might  do 
so  as  an  indication  of  weakness  on  our 
part.  I  do  not  accept  this  view.  To  the 
contrary  I  believe  it  derogates  of  the 
strength  of  our  coimtry. 

President  Kennedy — and  he  has  been 
.supported  by  former  President  Eisen- 
hower and  former  President  Truman— 
lias  stated  the  rights  and  commitments 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  Ber- 
lin. They  are  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  its  presence  in  Ber- 
lin, rights  of  access,  and  our  commitment 
to  protect  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin. 
We  have  stated  that  we  are  willing  to 
fiu-ht.  and  go  to  war  and  die  for  these 
commitments.  What  more  could  we  do? 
But  if  the  whole  world  thinks  the  United 
States  is  frightened  by  the  passage  of 
this  bill  and  that  we  have  nothing  else  in 
our  policy,  I  say  we  need  to  enlarge  and 
improve  our  policy  respecting  Berlin. 

In  these  last  days  we  have  had  to  take 
military  steps  to  protect  our  security 
and  commitments— because  of  the  Soviet 
Unions  wrongful  acts  in  Berlin  and 
because  of  its  resumption  of  tests;  but 
day  by  day.  and  week  by  week,  when 
these  steps  are  taken,  and  follow  each 
other,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  new 
initiative,  or  they  will  lead  us  closer  and 
closer  to  war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
have  said  we  would  go  to  war  with  the 
Soviet  to  defend  our  rights  and  commit- 
ments. Why  are  we  afraid  to  take  a  new 
initiative?  I  think  the  world  is  looking 
for  the  United  States  to  take  a  new  ini- 
tiative toward  an  honorable  negotiation. 
The  passage  of  a  bill  is  a  reaffirmation 
of  our  willingness  to  make  new  efforts 
toward   an   honorable  peace.     I  deny 

that  it  is  an  expression  of  weakness.     I 
hold    it    to    be    an    affirmaUon    of    our 
strength  and  purpose. 
Mr.     HUMPHREY.    Mr.     President. 

will  the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Again  I  want  to 
associate  myself,  very  openly  and  clear- 
ly and  unmistakably,  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  just  said. 
If  we  in  this  body  are  going  to  have  our 
votes  governed  by  what  are  the  latest 
utterances  of  Khrushchev,  then  we 
ought  to  go  home.  We  are  unworthy  of 
being  U.S.  Senators  if  we  permit  the 
man  in  the  Kremlin  to  drive  us  from 
one  end  of  this  countrj'  to  another.  If 
we  are  going  to  stand  here  and  react.  Uke 
PavloVs  dog,  or  like  trained  seals,  to 
what  Mr.  Khrushchev  says  and  vote  in 
reaction  to  what  he  utters,  we  had  bet- 
ter go  home.  I  suppose  if  Mr.  Khru- 
.'-hchev  said  "peace,"  we  woud  vote 
"war."  Of  course,  we  will  remember 
what  he  said.  Of  course,  we  will  try  to 
understand  and  fathom  the  Soviet 
propaganda  line  and  what  the  pur- 
poses are.  But  we  know  what  their  pur- 
poses are  and  we  know  exactly  what 
they  are  doing. 

Mr.  President,  the  stature  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  risen  again. 
Some  people  talk  about  Russians  being 
10  feet  high,  but  when  I  see  a  Senator 
stand  up  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  stood,  and  speak  with  such  states- 
manship and  moral  courage,  he  ought  to 
be  saluted. 

When  we  have  the  Members  of  this 
body  who  are  willing  not  only  to  put  their 
lives  on  the  line,  in  terms  of  the  defense 
of  their  country,  and  put  their  reputa- 
tions on  the  line  for  the  purpose  of  seek- 
ing justice  and  lasting  peace,  it  is  a  re- 
markable thing.  Let  America  never  get 
in  the  position  where  everything  it  will 
do  will  be  governed  by  the  latest  utter- 
ance of  the  man  in  the  Kremhn. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  certainly  hope  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  are  not  implying  that  I  had 
been  governed  by  what  Mr.  Khnashchev 
has  said.  So  far  as  th^t  is  concerned,  I 
think  we  have  to  take  into  consideration 
the  public  opuiion  of  the  world.  I  want 
the  public  opinion  of  the  world  to  beheve 
that  the  United  States  is  strong,  and  that 
we  are  not  going  to  throw  away  our  arms 
because  Mr.  Khrushchev  talks  about  dis- 
armament. I  want  us  to  have  a  policy 
which  is  consistent  with  the  position  of 
strength  we  have  taken  in  the  proposal 
before  the  United  Nations.  We  have 
said  the  thing  to  do  is  to  have  arms  con- 
trol with  inspection  before  we  talk  about 
disarmament. 

Mr.   BUSH.    Mr.   President.  wiU   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  regret  that  I  find  myself 
in  disagreement  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  with  whom  I  so  often 
agree  in  the  Armed  Services  Committee; 
but  it  seems  to  me  if  there  is  one  signifi- 
cant word  in  the  bill,  it  is  the  word  "dis- 
armament." 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That 
word  is  not  eliminated  from  the  bill  or 
from  the  title  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  had  understood  it  was 
eliminated. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No.  it  is 
not,  as  modified  and  as  presently  at  the 
desk. 


Mr.  BUSH.  May  we  have  it  read?  I 
thought  it  was  eliminated. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey] 
asked  for  the  revision 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  asked  the  Senator 
to  modify  it  to  read  "to  establish  a 
U.S.  Arms  Control  Agency  for  World 
Peace.  Disai-mament,  and  Security." 

Mr.  BUSH.     How  does  page   I  read' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  would  be  the 
title  on  page  1. 

Mr.  BUSH.  How  do  lines  6  and  7 
read? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  "This  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  Arms  Control  Act  for  world 
peace,  disarmament,  and  security.'  " 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  word  "disarmament" 
is  in? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    It  must  be  kept  in. 
Mr.  BUSH.    It  must  be  kept  in 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  want  me  to  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  want  the  floor  in  my 
own  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  couple  of  dis- 
armament matters  to  discuss. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  join  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  in  his  high 
commendation  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper],  I  consider  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  one  of  the  great 
statesmen  of  my  time.  I  have  said  so 
in  many  places  in  the  United  States.  I 
have  said  so  as  a  Democrat  in  the  State 
of  Kentucky  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
again  demonstrated  here  this  afternoon 
the  soundness  of  the  statements  I  have 
made  from  time  to  time  about  his  states- 
manship. 

I  also  rise  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  the  great  leader- 
ship he  has  extended  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  people  of  the  cotmtry  in  regard 
to  the  matter  of  disarmament. 

For  years  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota has  been  one  of  the  outstanding 
leaders  of  this  country  in  the  whole 
matter  of  the  arms  race,  and  in  trying 
to  get  tlie  world  to  see.  before  it  is  too 
late,  that  if  we  continue  this  mad  nu- 
clear armaments  race,  it  will  mean  the 
end  of  all.  including  t^e  United  States 
as  well  as  Russia. 

I  wanted  to  make  this  statement  this 
afternoon  before  we  came  to  a  vote  on 
the  bill,  because  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  is 
deserving  of  the  recognition  of  the  great 
debt  of  gratitude  that  the  entire  Senate, 
the  Congress,  and  the  people  of  this 
country  owe  to  him. 

Turning  to  another  matter,  which  I 
think  may  be  referred  to  as  a  disarma- 
ment matter 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  pomt.  before  he 
goes  to  another  matter? 

Mr.  MORSE.     Briefly. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  express 
my  strong  concurrence  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. He  states  my  views.  So  do  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  I  would  strongly  op- 
pose this  amendment  if  I  believed  It 
made  any  real  change  in  the  meaning 
and  title  of  the  bill.    I  concur  again  with 
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what  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
said.  All  it  means  is  that  arms  control 
is  a  first  step  to  disarmament.  Dis- 
armament is  still  desirable. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  arms  control  has  to  come  first,  as 
the  first  step  to  disarmament? 

Mr.  CLARK.    Yes. 


September  8 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  REVENUE 
BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
turn  to  another  matter  that  might  prop- 
erly be  referred  to  as  a  disarmament 
matter,  too. 

I  have  made  a  great  discovery,  or  per- 
haps it  should  be  called  a  rediscovery, 
but  it  is  a  discovery  which  the  chairman 
of  the  House  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee needs  to  recognize;  namely,  that 
this  is  a  bicameral  form  of  government. 
It  is  not  a  unicameral  form  of  govern- 
ment. As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee,  I  want  to 
let  the  chairman  of  the  House  District 
Committee  in  on  a  great  big  secret,  and 
that  is,  here  is  one  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  does  not  propose  to  have  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  lay  down  a  mandate  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  and  tell  us 
that  we  will  take  the  House  revenue  bill 
or  there  will  be  no  revenue  bill  passed, 
not  even  a  conference. 

I  let  the  chairman  of  the  House  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  in  on  a  se- 
cret. I  never  felt  better  in  my  life.  I  am 
m  perfect  health,  my  doctors  tell  me ;  and 
there  will  be  no  revenue  bill  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  passed  in  this  session 
of  Congress  if  I  can  prevent  it. 

I  have,  in  the  last  hour,  obtained  some 
associates  who  will  join  with  me.  We 
will  go  to  conference  on  a  revenue  bill, 
or  there  will  be  no  revenue  bill. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senate  I  have  also 
made  an  investigation  to  ascertain  that 
we  can  go  along  without  a  revenue  bill 
well  into  March  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia will  continue  to  function. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  had 
this  kind  of  a  threat  presented  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  by  various 
committees  in  the  House.  It  is  also  true 
in  connection  with  the  question  of  aid 
to  education  legislation.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  all  fed  up  with  it. 
I  happen  to  believe  I  have  taken  an 
oath  to  sustain  this  form  of  government 
of  ours,  and  it  is  bicameral  in  nature 
not  unicameral. 

I  know  why  there  are  powerful  forces 
which  would  prevent  the  bill  from  goin^ 
to  conference.  It  is  because  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  got  some  liquor 
amendments  adopted  in  the  Senate  and 
the  liquor  lobby  does  not  like  that  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  find  out  whether  the 
hquor  lobby  is  the  stronger,  between  now 
and  the  time  we  recess. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
served  longer  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  than  any  other  Member  of 
this  body,  and  does  not  have  to  take  a 
second  place  to  anyone  in  respect  to 
dedicated  service  to  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  do  not  propose 
to  have  the  House  tell  the  Senate  we  shall 
take  their  bill  or  leave  it.    I  am  ready 


to  leave  it  now.  We  can  go  over  into 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  and  let  the 
public  react  to  the  position  being  taken 
by  certain  people  in  the  House  in  regard 
to  a  District  of  Columbia  revenue  bill. 

I  do  not  propose  to  have  a  .sales  tax 
crammed  down  my  throat  that  way. 
without  at  least  an  opportunity  to  take 
a  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  into  con- 
ference with  the  House,  to  let  the  con- 
ference procedure  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment operate  on  that  bill. 

I  am  making  no  threat^s  I  am  stating 
a  fact,  Mr.  President,  because  that  is  the 
way  it  is  going  to  be.  I  hope  due  notice 
of  it  Will  be  taken  by  the  chanraan  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Diftnct  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  am  glad  to  yield 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Do  I  correctly  as- 
sume, from  the  remarks  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  that  he  is  not 
making  any  insinuations  against  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  the  House,  the  Rep- 
resentative from  the  Sixth  District  of 
South  Carolina? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  what  the  motivations  of  the  Repre- 
sentative are. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  simply  wished  to 
have  the  Record  show  whether  the 
Senator  is  doing  so  or  not. 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  reply  is.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  notion  as  to  what  are  the 
motivations  of  the  Representative  in 
taking  the  position  he  is  taking 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  the  Senator 
imputing  bad  faith  to  the  Representa- 
tive from  South  Carohna? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  bad  faith:  onlv  a 
lapse  of  good  judgment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  with  whose 
judgment  a  great  many  people  may  not 
agree,  however. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Including  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct.  I  have 
made  my  statement,  and  I  shall  stand 
on  it.  i 
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BERLIN:  AN  INTERNATIONAL  CITY? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
mornings  New  York  Times  contams  a 
most  interesting  column  by  James  Res- 
ton,  the  distinguished  commentator  on 
national  and  international  affairs.  Mr 
Reston  reports  a  widespread  interest  in 
diplomatic  circles  on  the  possibility  of 
an  alleviation  of  the  Berlin  situation 
through  mternationalized  control  of  the 
entire  city— Communist  East  and  free 
West— with  routes  of  access  guarded  by 
an  international  force  of  some  kind 
Mr.  Reston  neither  endorses  nor  rejects 
this  approach.  Nevertheless,  he  has 
performed  a  significant  service  by  bring- 
ing it  to  the  attention  of  the  public  It 
may  not  hold  any  great  promise  at  this 
time,  but  certainly  the  slim  possibility 
Of  a  decent  rational  solution  which  the 
approach  contains  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked even  at  this  late  date. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  included  in 
the  Record,  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom    the   New   York  Times,   Sept.   8.   1961 1 

A>!  International  City — Berlin'' 

( By  James  Reston) 

Washington.  September  7. — In  the  dis- 
cussions of  Berlin  in  the  embassies  here 
these  days  there  Is  considerable  talk  about 
the  possibility  of  internationalizing  that  cllv 
under  the  United  Nations. 

Various  ideas  along  this  line  are  bein^ 
explored  as  an  alternative  to  the  present 
stalemate  and  crisis,  but  all  of  them  envisage 
negotiations  with  the  Russians  for  a  new 
Berlin  status  and  a  United  Nations  "pres- 
ence" in  Berlin  pending  eventual  unification 
of  the  two  Germanys. 

One  sujrgestion.  for  example,  is  that  both 
East  and  West  Berlin  should  actually  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  International  organiza- 
tion as  a  kind  of  trust  territory,  with  the 
routes  of  access  to  it  Internationalized  as 
well. 

Another  is  that  the  U  N  would  not  actually 
govern  the  city  but  merely  supervise  the 
administration  of  a  new  freely  elected  Ber- 
lin government  and  replace  Soviet  and 
Western  troops  there  with  a  United  Nations 
force. 

A  third  is  that  the  United  Nations  should 
reinforce  its  presence  in  Berlin  bv  moving 
some  of  its  specialized  agencies,  such  as  the 
International  Refugee  Agency,  to  Berlin, 
and  there  is  even  some  discussion  of  the 
possibility  of  moving  the  permanent  head- 
quarters of  the  UN.  from  New  York  into 
Berlin 

KENNEDY    INTERE.STED 

The  U.S.  Government  has  not  taken  a 
position  on  any  of  these  Ideas,  but  they  are 
known  to  the  President,  thev  have  been  dis- 
cussed at  the  highest  levels  of  this  admin- 
istration, and  more  will  undoubtedly  be 
heard  about  them  if  Khrushchev  ever  stops 
jumping  up  and  down. 

For  the  time  being  nobody  here  wants 
to  talk  above  a  whisper  about  any  new 
formula  for  Berlin  Adenauer  Is  engaged 
in  a  West  German  election  that  is  almost 
as  silly  as  the  New  York  campaign,  and  until 
he  disposes  of  Willy  Brandt  he  does  not 
want  to  take  on  Emperor  Nik. 

Of  course,  all  this  talk  about  turning 
Berlin  over  to  the  U.N,  or  vice  versa,  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  Khrushchev  really 
is  prepared  to  guarantee  free  access  to  k 
free  city.  If  he  Is.  the  U  N  presence  in  one 
form  or  another  Is  at  least  a  method  of  tes- 
ing  his  sincerity. 

The  U.N  has  established  its  presence  with 
varying  degrees  of  success,  in  Korea  Leb- 
anon, the  Gaza  Strip,  and  the  Congo  If  It 
can  provide  a  military  service  in  one  area 
presumably  it  can  provide  a  civil  service  in 
another:  so  at  least  runs  the  argument  In 
the  embassies  here  in  Washington. 

Khrushchev  himself  has  Indicated  a  will- 
ingness to  have  the  United  Nations  play  an 
unstipulated  part  in  the  supervision  of'anv 
new  Berlin  and  German  settlement,  but  he 
has  not.  of  course,  gone  as  far  as  backing 
a  wholly  Internationalized  Berlin. 

He  has  always  talked  not  about  the  whole 
of  Berlin  as  a  free  city  but  only  of  West 
Berlin.  As  usual  in  these  negotiations,  he 
wants  to  hold  on  to  what  he's  got  and  ne- 
gotiate for  what  we've  got.  Nevertheless, 
responsible  diplomats  here  think  the  UN 
may  in  the  end  be  the  instrument  for  a  new 
approach  to  the  problem 

The  principle  of  allied  policy  is  that  the 
freedom  of  the  people  of  West  Berlin  must 
be  maintained  This  means  that  they  must 
have  political  freedom  and  economic  free- 
dom which  rests  on  uncontrolled  access  to 
the  West.  These  things  are  now  being 
maintained  precariously  by  the  presence  of 
Western  troops  and  money. 
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CONFLICTING    ESTIMATES 

The  quesUon  1a  whether  these  freedoms 
could  be  maintained  under  a  new  inter- 
national agreement  in  an  Internationalized 
city  with  internationalized  corridors  to  the 
West  Some  oflSclals  and  diplomats  here 
think  they  might;  others  think  they  coiUd 
not  even  If  the  U.N.  itself  were  moved  to  the 
Brandenburg  Gate. 

Oddly  enough,  there  is  more  talk  here 
about  the  most  controversial  aspect  of  the 
idea  than  anything  else.  This  is  the  trans- 
fer of  the  D.N.  to  the  former  German  cap- 
ital. The  argument  for  this  Is  that  the 
Communlsta  would  scarcely  try  to  capture 
the  UN.  itself.  The  argument  against  it  is 
that  it  would  make  the  U.N.  a  hostage  of 
the  Communist  world  and  by  moving  It  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  symboUs,*  the  rising 
Influence  of  Moscow. 

Accordingly,  the  idea  of  internationalizing 
the  city  under  some  form  of  U.N.  super- 
vision is  more  likely  to  get  serious  support 
in  Washington  The  President  is  going  to 
New  York  to  address  the  UN.  He  will  em- 
phasize there  the  importance  of  increasing 
the  role  of  the  U.N  m  the  settlement  of  in- 
ternational disputes.  He  will  offer  the  U.N. 
the  long-range  prospect  of  moving  toward 
the  rule  of  law  and  propose  a  new  disarm- 
ament plan  based  on  this  principle.  Whether 
he  will  actually  suggest  using  the  U.N.  as 
an  Instrument  for  reaching  a  new  accom- 
modation  in  Berlin   remains   to   be  seen. 

The  point  U  merely  that,  despite  all  the 
noise  from  Moscow  and  the  apparent  indif- 
ference to  new  Ideas  here,  there  is  some  dis- 
cussion of  new  approaches  In  Washington, 
and  the  U.N.  Is  very  definitely  a  part  of 
them. 
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us     DISARMAMENT    AGENCY    FOR 
WORLD   PEACE    AND   SECURITY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2180)  to  establLsh  a  U.S. 
Disarmament  Agency  for  World  Peace 
and  Security. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President 
there  have  been  few  proposals  to  come 
before  this  body  which  offer  more  pros- 
pect of  hope  for  mankind  than  S.  2180 
the  measure  which  would  establish  a 
U.S.  Disarmament  Agency  for  World 
Peace  and  Security.  It  is  not  only  with 
this  thought  in  mind,  but  also  with  a 
deep  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
that  I  speak  in  support  of  the  pending 
legislation. 

Sixteen  years  ago.  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  first  intro- 
duced a  bill,  with  our  esteemed  colleague 
the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr' 
Wiley  1,  introducing  a  similar  measure 
in  the  Senate,  to  create  a  Department  of 
Peace.     The  intervening  years  have  seen 
a  serious  deterioration  in  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  some  18  or  20 
armed  conflicts  throughout  the  world 
and    an    acceleration    of    the    nuclear 
armaments  race  among  the  major  world 
powers.     Thus,  the  urgency  of  such  an 
agency  as  that  proposed  in  the  pending 
legislation   has   increased   rather   than 
diminished  since  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Wn-EY]  and  I  initially  acted. 
It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  some  that 
this  body  would  deliberate  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Disarmament  Agency  at  a 
time  when  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  have  announced  the 
resumption  of  nuclear  testing  and  mili- 
tary buildups.     Certainly  the  prevailing 
political  and  psychological  climate  in  our 


relations  with  the  Soviet-Sino  bloc  lends 
small  prospect  for  early  advancements 
in  the  field  of  disarmament.  But  there 
is  little  likelihood  that  the  immediate 
future  will  bring  forth  a  more  auspicious 
and  hospitable  environment  for  our 
hopes. 

In  the  meanwhile  there  is  much  soUd 
and  substantive  work  which  can  be  done 
in  laying  the  foundations  for  arms  con- 
trol and  eventual  disarmament.  Our 
efforts  in  this  field  have  been  spa.smodic 
and  lacking  in  coherency.  Without  ex- 
ception, the  most  knowledgeable  wit- 
nesses in  this  field  who  testified  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  ex- 
pressed the  need  for  a  continuous  and 
coordinated  approach  to  the  problems  of 
disarmament.  The  proposed  Agency 
would  provide  the  administrative  frame- 
work necessary  for  continuity  and  co- 
ordination in  this  field. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  even  the  most  pro- 
phetic minds  could  not  have  foreseen 
the  variety  and  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lems which  we  now  face  in  disarmament. 
And  even  today,  we  really  know  very  lit- 
tle regarding  the  scientific,  technologi- 
cal, economic,  and  psychological  factors 
relating  to  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment. The  eminent  biologist,  Dr.  Bent- 
ly  Glass,  has  recently  estimated  that  if 
the  doubling  time  of  scientific  knowledge 
is  10  years,  "then  there  is  64  times  as 
much  to  know  now  as  in  1900:  and  by 
the  year  2000,  there  will  be  over  2,000 
times  as  much  to  know." 

This  prospect  staggers  the  imagina- 
tion, Mr.  President,  and  yet  we  know 
that  we  cannot  halt  the  advances  of 
scientific  knowledge,  and  we  know  also 
that  these  advances  are  in  themselves 
morally  neutral— that  they  may  be  used 
for  the  benefit  or  to  the  detriment  of 
mankind,  depending  upon  the  social  and 
pohtical  framework  which  guides  their 
utilization.  Though  time  may  be  run- 
ning out  on  us.  it  is  still  not  too  late  for 
the  United  States  to  take  the  lead  in 
providing  a  new  foundation  for  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  humanity. 

The  pending  measure,  of  which  I  am 
a  cosponsor,  imder  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Htn*- 
PHRrs- 1 .  offers  a  modest  beginning  in  this 
direction.  It  is  my  hope  therefore  that 
this  body  will  approve  the  bill  and  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  act 
with  equal  dispatch  to  establish  a  U.S. 
Disarmament  Agency  for  World  Peace 
and  Security  during  the  present  session 
of  the  87th  Congress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  fine  support,  for  his  cospon- 
sorship  of  the  bill,  and  for  his  Ufelong 
endeavors  in  this  area.  I  merely  wished 
to  have  the  Record  show  quite  clearly 
that  this  is  no  recent  act  on  the  part  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  most  thoughtful.  He  is  ex- 
ceedingly gracious.  I  am  grateful  to 
him. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  the 
need  for  and  some  of  the  functions  of  the 
proposed  agency  in  more  detail  in  an 
article  written  for  the  fall  issue  of  World 


Affairs  magazine.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


A  New  DiSARMAwtrvT  Approach  on  the 
New   TnoimTR 

(By  Jennings  Randolph) 
"An  ultimate  goal  of  the  United  States 
IS  a  world  which  Is  free  from  the  scourge  of 
war  and  the  dangers  and  burdens  of  arma- 
ments: In  which  the  use  of  force  has  t>een 
subordinated  to  the  rule  of  law;  and  in  which 
international  adjustments  to  a  changing 
world  are  achieved  peacefully.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  act  to  provide  Impetus  toward 
this  goal  by  creating  a  new  agency  of  peace 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  disarmament." 
So  reads  the  first  paragraph  of  secvton  2. 
S  2180,  which  was  introduced  In  the  Senate 
on  June  29  of  this  year  by  Senator  HtTBDT 
HuMPHRET.  a  bill  which  would  seek  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  EHsarmament  Agency  for  World 
Peace  and  Security.  Among  the  cosponsors 
of  thU  measure  initiated  by  the  Kennedy 
administration  are  Senator  Alexander  Wilet, 
of  Wisconsin,  and  the  writer,  each  of  us' 
having  been  among  the  first  congressional 
proponents  of  the  concept  of  a  Department 
of  Peace  headed  by  a  full  Secretary  of 
Cabinet  rar.k. 

Briefly,  to  trace  the  history  of  those  early 
efforts,  on  July  7.  1943— when  we  had  only 
begun  to  see  the  early  glimpses  of  victory 
against  the  Axis  Powers.  Senator  Wilet  first 
made  his  suggestion  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  a  Department  of  Peace. 

On   June   29,    1945,    as   a   Member   of    the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  Introduced  H.R. 
3625,  to  create  such  a  Department,  with  Sen- 
ator WnjcT   introducing  a  slightly  different 
measiu-e  in  the  Senate  on  July  6  of  that  year. 
During  the  hearings  on  my  bill  conducted 
by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in 
November  1945,  I  stated  my  conviction  "that 
It  Is  utter  folly  to  believe  that  we  can  keep 
secret  the  atomic  bomb  and  other  devices  of 
warfare,  because  It  wotUd  raise  a  suspicion 
among  other  countries  and  cause  them   to 
develop   substitutes    which    wUl    be   just   as 
deadly,  p>erhaps  more  deadly,  within  a  matter 
of    a    very   few   years."     A   similar    view,    of 
course,    was    the    guiding    premise    of    the 
Baruch  plan  to  place  atomic  energy  tinder 
control  of  an  International  Atcanlc  Develop- 
ment   Authority,    a   proposal    which    In    the 
words  of  William  R.  Prye.  U.N.  correspondent 
for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  "was  and 
is  hailed  as  one  of  the  most  generous  offers 
ever    n[iade    In    International    negotiations." 
Little  did  any  of  us  realize.  I  believe,  the  full 
and  dreadful  accuracy  of  our  fears  regarding 
an  attitude  of  international  lalssez  falre  to- 
ward the  development  of  nuclear  weapons. 
These  fears,   however,  had  been  confirmed 
when    I   again   Introduced    my   bill.    In    the 
Senate,  on  my  return  to  Congress  In  1969. 

Senator  Vi'tlet.  In  dlsciisslng  the  proposed 
Peace  Department  in  1945,  stated  that  It 
"would  not  be  a  vast  propaganda  headquar- 
ters. Rather,  It  would  be  staffed  by  a  small 
group  of  experts — specialists — who  would 
assist  the  Secretary  in  concentrating  on 
maintaining  world  peace.  I  would  like  to 
see,"  stated  Senator  Wnxr,  "this  great  Na- 
tion be  the  first  on  earth  to  establish  a 
Department  of  Peace.  And  I  would  like  to 
see  the  world  peace  capital  on  free  American 
soil,  not  at  Geneva,  Vienna,  or  the  scene  of 
past  failures,  hates,  fears,  and  intrigues." 

Though  the  United  Nations  heaquarters 
today  hardly  fulfills  Senator  Wh-et's  hope* 
for  a  world  peace  capital.  It  offers  the 
world's  best  hop>€  for  realizing  that  goal,  and 
Its  location  In  New  York — to  the  tUspleasure 
still  of  some  Americans — is  further  evidence 
of  the  growing  maturity  of  the  American 
sense  of  responsibility  In  world  affairs. 


It 
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Among  the  criticism  voiced  In  1945 — as 
now  also — against  tlie  proposed  £>epartment 
of  Peace  was  that  it  was  already  the  func- 
tion of  tlie  Secretary  of  State  to  maintain 
tne  peace,  and  tttat  a  Secretary  of  Peace 
would  be  a  mere  bureaucratic  redundancy. 
While  we  may  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
dedication  of  Secretary  Rusk  to  the  quiet 
but  continuous  search  for  honorable  condi- 
tions for  peace,  this  has  not  always  been 
characteristic  of  all  our  Secretaries  of  State. 

To  look  no  closer,  one  could  hardly  say 
that  Secretary  Lansing  was  the  best  exemplar 
of  peaceful  ways  In  the  conduct  of  our  policy 
toward  Mexico  In  1915.  Nor  could  It  have 
been  said  of  Secretary  Seward  with  respect  to 
his  belligerent  posture  toward  Maximilian  In 
Mexico  In  18d4  or  his  pursuit  of  American 
"manifest  destiny"  In  the  Pacific  and  the 
Caribbean  at  the  sanie  time  and  during  the 
years  Immediately  following. 

But  discounting  tbe  personal  records  of 
individual  Secretaries,  the  chief  function 
of  the  Department  of  State  is  to  advance  tbe 
national  Interest  In  world  affairs  as  conceived 
and  formulated  by  the  administration  in 
power.  Though  we  like  to  believe  that  the 
actions  of  the  United  States  have  always  been 
In  the  Interest  of  world  peace,  a  candid  view 
can  hardly  maintain  this.  It  Is  thus,  with- 
in the  present  world  climate,  not  only  the 
necessity  to  maintain  a  frequently  com- 
bative, or  at  least  assertive,  posture  within 
the  Department  of  State,  but  also  the  day- 
to-day  concern  for  its  prescribed  tasks  that 
to  some  extent,  disqualifies  it  as  the  Ideal 
mechanism  for  Introducing  fresh  Insights  to 
the  problems  of  disarmament  and  achieving 
viable  conditions  for  world  peace. 

One  Illustration  will  suffice  to  indicate 
the  role  played  by  the  vested  Interests  of 
our  foreign  policy  and  defense  strategy  In 
the  obstruction  of  serious  efforts  at  disarma- 
ment. In  May  1952,  when  pressed  to  specify 
acceptable  armed  force  levels,  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States  suggested  for 
Illustrative  purposes  ceilings  of  1  million  to 
1,500,000  for  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  China  (which  though  not  stipu- 
lated, obviously  implied  Red  China),  and 
700,000  to  800,000  for  Britain  and  Prance. 

In  August  1955,  by  which  time  the  United 
States  was  completely  committed  to  the 
doctrine  of  massive  retaliation  and  the 
maintenance  of  bases  throughout  the  world. 
Presidential  Disarmament  Assistant  Harold 
E.  Stassen  withdrew  previous  U.S.  arms  pro- 
posals, except  for  the  "open  skies"  plan,  and 
among  other  proposals,  suggested  an  Armed 
Porces  celling  of  2,500,000  for  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China — this 
being  the  minimum  figure  necessary  to 
maintain   our  oversea  alrbases. 

Despite  the  rapid  obsolescence  of  this 
policy  due  to  the  advancing  missile  tech- 
nology In  Ixjth  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  these  figures  still  represent 
the  official  position  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  armed  force  levels.  I  would 
hope  that  within  the  present  Disarmament 
Administration  of  the  State  Department, 
alternative  views  are  being  developed  con- 
sistent with  the  present  technology  of  war, 
and  that  these  may  be  advanced  at  the 
appropriate  time.  But  until  then,  one  must 
cite  our  present  force  level  proposal  as  an 
Instance  of  disarmament  thinking  which.  In 
large  measure.  Is  still  guided  by  strategic 
concepts  which  have  not  yet  assimilated  the 
growing  significance  of  Polaris  submarines, 
Mlnuteman  missiles,  and  other  Interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles. 

The  reversal  of  our  proposals  in  1955  has, 
of  course,  caused  us  no  little  embarrassment 
and  has  added  to  the  tirge  within  our  own 
Government  to  score  propaganda  victories 
over  the  Soviet  Union  in  disarmament  nego- 
tiations. Thus,  we  have  on  occasions  ad- 
vanced proposals  which  we  knew  to  be  un- 
acceptable to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  which 
had  no  realistic  chance  of  being  considered 


seriously,  though  to  our  credit,  we  have  not 
proffered  anything  so  patently  propagan- 
distlc  as  Premier  Khrushchev's  suggestion  for 
complete  and  universal  dlsarm&xnent  la  4 
years. 

It  Is  not,  however,  my  Intent  in  this  article 
to  discuss  the  technical  proposals  and  ma- 
chinery of  disarmament  or  arms  control. 
These  infinitely  complex  problems  require  a 
degree  of  specialization  which  I  do  not 
presume  to  possess. 

But  It  would  not  be  presumptuous  to  in- 
dicate some  days  In  which  a  separate  peace 
agency  might  contribute  toward  attainment 
of  the  conditions  for  which  the  world  so  des- 
perately yearns.  Though  it  may  seem  par- 
adoxical, at  a  time  when  the  F*resident  hiis 
announced  a  military  buildup  In  response  to 
Soviet  pressures,  I  believe  the  proposed  meas- 
ure for  a  U.S.  Disarmament  Agency  ror  World 
Peace  and  Security  will  bring  us  closer  to 
the  effective  and  systematic  treatment  of 
problems  of  disarmament  than  we  have  been 
ac  any  time  during  recent  years. 

There  axe  several  reasons  for  entertaining 
a  guarded  optimism,  the  first  being.  I  be- 
lieve, a  growing  awareness  among  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union — and  well  developed  In 
President  Kennedy — that  we  must  beigln  to 
make  some  concrete  advances  toward  arms 
control  before  the  nuclear  club  is  further 
enlarged. 

In  the  past  15  years  the  world  has  experi- 
enced some  18  to  20  International  conflicts 
of  arms.  Involving  a  total  of  approximately 
9  million  men  and  ranging  in  scope  frccn 
the  bloody  and  protracted  conflicts  of  Korea, 
Indochina,  and  Algeria  to  the  weekend  war 
between  Israeli  and  Egyptian  forces  in  the 
Sinai  Peninsula.  Several  of  these  conieHts 
might  conceivably  have  erupted  Into  the  hor- 
ror of  general  thermonucle:\r  war.  And  it  is 
a  further  chilling  thought  to  consider  what 
might  emerge  in  such  Instances  when  nu- 
clear capability  Is  achieved  by  the  Chinese, 
either  on  the  mainland  or  on  Formosa,  or 
Iraq  or  Egypt — to  mention  but  a  few  of  the 
more  obvious  trouble  spots  of  the  world 

But  these  dangers  have  long  been  appaj-- 
ent,  and  until  recently  had  not  moved  Ameri- 
can or  Soviet  negotiators  far  from  the  dead 

center  of  what  Harold  Stassen  once  referred 
to  as  "congealed  cynicism." 

In  passing,  and  without  commentlnsr  criti- 
cally upon  any  of  the  principal  personalities 
Involved  we  might  find  Instruction  In  the 
history  of  Mr.  Stassen's  tenure  as  Presiden- 
tial disarmament  assistant.  Though  with  a 
President  completely  dedicated  to  the  effort 
of  achieving  peaceful  solutions  to  the  world  s 
problems,  with  a  Presidential  assistant  of 
unquestioned  ability  and  energy,  and  with  a 
conscientious  and  resolute  Secretary  of 
State,  this  waa  nonetheless  one  of  the  less 

glorious  chapters  in  our  disarmament  ef- 
forts, beset  as  It  was  by  conflicting  lines  of 
authority  and  responsibility.  Much  of  the 
difficulty  experienced  during  this  period  was. 
I  am  convinced,  the  result  of  the  lack  of 
statutory  authority  of  Mr.  Stassen — his  au- 
thority not  having  been  clearly  defined  by 
the  Congress,  but  merely  that  of  a  Presiden- 
tial assistant  with  all  of  the  ix)tentlal  power 
conflict  that  the  position  implies. 

It  is  principally  for  this  reason  that  I  am 
most  heartened  by  the  new  priority  whlcJi 
President  Kennedy  has  assigned  to  disarm- 
ament problems  and  by  the  realism  mani- 
fested in  the  drafting  of  S.  2180  as  a  means 
of  Implementing  a  new  approach. 

Although  the  bill  does  not  provide  full 
Cabinet  status — as  did  the  preliminary 
measures  introduced  by  Senator  Wiley  and 
myself — it  places  the  Director  at  the  level 
of  an  Under  Secretary  and  clearly  establishes 
him  as  the  Presidents  principal  adviser  on 
disarmament  matters,  woricing  solely  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  and  tlie  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

There  are  two  important  aspects  cf  ihe 
relationship    between    the    proposed    Disar- 


mament Agency  and  the  State  Department, 
which,  in  a  sense,  pull  in  opposite  directions. 
First,  as  a  result  of  some  15  years  of  dis- 
armament negotiations  in  the  nuclear  age, 
the  Department  of  State  has  developed  a 
large  reservoir  of  knowledge,  experience,  and 
expertise  l)e!ow  the  Cabinet  and  subcabinet 
level.  At  the  time  that  Department  of  Peace 
proposals  were  first  Introduced  In  Congress, 
we  had  not  had  such  experience  nor  had 
the  problenrLs  of  disarmament  and  arms  con- 
trol become  so  technically  complex.  No  dis- 
armament or  peace  agency  today,  however, 
could  afford  not  to  avail  it.self  of  the  cumu- 
lative knowledge  of  the  past  decade  and  a 
half.  It  is  tlierefore  my  view  that  the 
proposed  measure  contains  some  basic  legis- 
lative wisdom  in  retaining  final  direction  In 
this  field  In  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  while  creating  the  Director  as  the 
principal  adviser  to  the  President  and  the 
Secretary. 

A  second  feature,  which  would  arg\je  for 
retaining  close  rapport  between  the  pro- 
pc)sed  Disarmament  Agency  and  the  State 
Dep.artment  is  the  wealth  of  information 
which  daily  comes  in  over  the  wires  from 
American  embassies  and  missions  abroad. 
Any  major  peace  agency  could  hardly  do 
without  such  information,  and  yet  It  would 
be  a  needless  duplication  of  effort  to  at- 
tempt to  gain  it  from  independent  sources. 
Por  this  reason  also,  there  Is  merit  in  the 
provision  to  retain  close  contact  between  the 
Disarmament  Agency  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  superior  authority  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  State 

Hjwever,  equally  compelling  is  the  argu- 
ment that  the  Director  of  the  Disarmament 
Agency  must  not  become  enmeshed  in  the 
bureaucratic  structure  of  the  Department 
of  State  itself.  He  must  have  immediate 
access  to  counsel  with  the  President  and 
the  Secretary,  and  he  must  have  freedom 
to  explore  new  and  possibly  controversial 
avenues  of  exchange  without  being  bur- 
dened by  the  weight  of  the  past  or  torn  by 
the  conflicts  of  contending  schools  of 
thought  within  the  Department  of  State. 

It  IS  proposed  in  the  measure  introduced 
for  the  administration  by  Senators  Humph- 
rey, Sp.^rkm.\n,  Wiley,  Cooper,  Hart,  Clark, 
ANDrRsoN.  McGee,  and  myself  that  the  Dis- 
armament Agency  would  perform  four  pri- 
mary functions: 

1.  The  conduct,  support,  and  coordination 
of  research  for  disarmament  policy  formula- 
lion. 

2.  The  preparation  for  and  direction  of 
U.S.  participation  in  internatiorLaJ  negotia- 
tions In  the  disarmament  field. 

3.  The  dissemination  and  coordination  of 
public  information  concerning  disarmament. 

4.  The  preparation  for.  operation  of,  or  as 
appropriate,  direction  of  US.  participation 
in  such  control  systenrvs  as  may  become  part 
of  US.  dlsaxmament  activities. 

It  is  to  tlie  first  of  these  activities,  the 
"conduct,  support,  and  coordination  of  re- 
search" that  I  shall  direct  the  remainder  of 
this  article.  For  It  Is  In  this  field  that  we 
face  the  greatest  void. 

The  present  debate  within  our  Govern- 
ment and  among  the  American  people  re- 
garding the  question  of  resumption  of  nu- 
clear testing  is  in  Itself  an  indication  of 
the  limitations  of  our  knowledge  in  the  field 
of  detection  and  monitoring  devices.  And 
because  of  our  ignorance  in  this  respect, 
participants  in  the  controversy  are  char- 
acterized as  "hard"  or  "soft"  on  the  ques- 
tion of  resuming  nuclear  tests.  Surely  this 
is  the  ultimate  absurdity  in  nonsense  label- 
ing. 

The  need  for  research  In  this  area  becomes 
dramatically  evident  when  one  reflects  on 
some  of  the  remarks  in  these  pages  In  the 
spring  Issue  by  even  such  an  eminent  au- 
thority as  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Murray,  a  former 
member  of  tlie  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Referring    to    the   concept    of    a   new    "third 
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generation"  weapon  in  an  entirely  different 
category  from  that  of  the  H-bomb.  Mr. 
Murray  states  that  "all  that  may  be  said  of 
it  here  is  that  it  Is  primarily  antipersonnel 
in  destination  and  effect.  Hence  It  Is  apt 
for  properly  military  uses.  •  •  ♦  And  It 
need  not  create  suicidal  hazards  for  the 
country  that  employs  it.  Therefore,  a  moral 
argument  for  the  use  of  the  new  weapon  is 
possible." 

Apart  from  the  curious  implication  in  the 
last  sentence  that  homicide  is  more  accept- 
able morally  than  suicide,  Mr.  Murray  would 
advocate  that  we  resume  testing  now  basing 
such  a  decision  on  the  pure  assumption  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  secretly  testing, 
and  on  the  further  assumption  that  the 
Soviet  Jnion  is  moving  toward  a  technologi- 
cal breakthrough  on  a  weapon  which  Is  still 
In  the  conceptual  stage  In  the  United  States 
And  though  Mr.  Murray  does  not  so  Indi- 
cate, I  am  Informed  that  there  is  seriotis 
question  among  many  of  our  most  eminent 
physical  scientists  regarding  the  basic 
theoretical  feasibility  of  the  projected 
weapon. 

When  policies  of  such  national  and  inter- 
national significance  are  advocated  by  re- 
sponsible and  reasonable  men  on  grounds 
of  pure  assumption,  then  I  suggest  it  is 
time  for  fundamental  research  In  the  field 
of  detection  and  monitoring  devices  which 
will  eliminate  some  of  the  element  of  guess- 
work and  assumption  in  j>olicy  formulation. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  proposed 
Disarmament  Agency  would  offer  a  new  de- 
parture In  this  respect,  possibly  by  initiating 
serious  efforts  to  have  the  Soviet  Union  Join 
with  us  In  an  internationally  controlled 
series  of  nuclear  tests  for  the  purpose  of 
perfecting  monitoring  and  detection  devices. 

Until  that  time,  however,  the  decision 
unilaterally  to  resume  testing  is  primarily 
a  political  one.  In  the  absence  of  conclusive 
or  strongly  supporting  scientific  and  Intelli- 
gence Information  It  is  thus  a  decision  to 
be  made  by  our  political  leaders,  and  ulti- 
mately by  the  President,  I  was  heartened, 
therefore,  that  on  the  day  of  my  completing 
this  article  (August  1)  the  decision  by  the 
administration  not  to  resume  early  testing 
was  reported  by  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une wire  service,  one  of  the  reasons  offered 
by  the  writer.  Rowland  Evans.  Jr..  being  that 
"there  is  still  no  evidence,  even  with  the 
expert  report  of  the  special  scientific  com- 
mittee named  by  President  Kennedy  on 
June  28,  to  show  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  testing  secretly.  Nor  it  there  evidence 
to  show  that  during  the  nearly  3-year  mora- 
torium they  have  scored  significant  techno- 
logical breakthroughs." 

A  more  immediate  problem  even  than  de- 
veloping better  detection  systems  Is  that  of 
achieving  a  communications  system  which 
would  function  reliably  to  lessen  the  possi- 
bilities of  nuclear  war  occturing  through 
accident,  mistaken  identity,  or  misinterpre- 
tation of  data  from  our  warning  systems. 
The  hypothetical  "flock  of  geese"  or  'mete- 
orite shower"  which  might  be  misinterpreted 
by  either  the  Soviet  Union  or  ourselves  as 
aggressive  actions  by  the  other  must  be 
compensated  for  by  a  more  reliable  com- 
munication system  between  the  two  powers. 
We  have  an  elaborate  system  of  safeguards 
against  unintentional  bombing  or  use  of 
missiles,  and  we  may  reasonably  assume  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  also.  Yet  situations 
are  easily  conceivable  In  which  these  pre- 
cautions might  break  down. 

To  avert  such  a  catastrophe,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  one  of  the  first  efforts  of 
the  Disarmament  Agency  might  be  to  ex- 
plore the  feasibility  of  having  selected 
American  and  Soviet  radar  stations  staffed 
by  members  of  the  Armed  Porces  of  both 
countries,  with  direct  communication  lines 
to  their  respective  strategic  bombing  head- 
quarters.    We  would  perhaps  encounter  the 


same  Russian  fear  of  espionage  which  nas 
met  our  other  inspection  proposals,  but  this 
would  be  a  more  limited  concession,  and 
the  {xjtentlal  value  of  such  a  system  cer- 
tainly Justifies  our  making  a  serious  move 
In  this  direction. 

A  more  long-range  research  function  also 
suitable  to  the  proposed  Dlsarmsonent 
Agency  would  be  in  the  use  of  the  tools 
and  methods  of  social  psychology  and  cul- 
tural anthropology  to  explore  the  basic  cul- 
tural attitudes  on  which  we  seek  to  build 
the  foundations  of  peace  It  is  still  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  pain  and  discomfort  to 
some  of  our  policy  planners  that  American 
actions  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  not 
universally  acclaimed  by  millions  of  Hindus 
and  Buddhists  who  take  a  very  difTerent 
view  of  life  from  ours. 

In  a  pluralistic  world  the  cultural  atti- 
tudes of  others — regardless  of  whether  they 
please  or  displease  us — have  a  factual  exist- 
ence Independent  of  our  desires.  If  our 
foreign  policy,  whether  in  disarmament  and 
the  quest  for  peace,  or  in  any  other  respect, 
is  to  be  endorsed  by  a  larpe  part  of  the 
world,  it  must  be  formulated  and  com- 
municated   with    these    attitudes    In    mind 

This  conception  has  been  advanced  with 
explicit  references  and  with  scientific  and 
theoretical  explanation  by  the  noted  phi- 
losopher, F.  S  C.  Northrop,  in  his  recent 
work  "Philosophical  Anthropology  and 
Practical  Politics  "  It  would  make  instruc- 
tive reading  for  many  of  our  policy  planners 
in  the  Department  of  State 

In  final  reference  to  one  of  the  research 
functions  which  might  best  be  carried  out  by 
the  disarmament  agency,  we  need  to  know 
much  more  than  we  now  do  about  the  eco- 
nomics of  disarmament.  It  is  a  frequently 
voiced  popular  assumption  that  if  only  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  could 
come  to  terms  on  disarmament  then  we 
would  immediately  have  billions  of  dollars 
more  for  schools,  hospitals,  roads,  and  other 
worthy  purposes. 

On  the  contrary,  disarmament  enforce- 
ment itself  will  be  a  complex  and  expensive 
process,  some  highly  reputable  economists 
having  estimated  that  our  annual  Defense 
Department  expenditures  might  mount  to 
$100  billion  in  order  to  maintain  the  detec- 
tion and  control  systems  necessary  to  assure 
disarmament.  But  these  are  merely  informed 
guesses,  for  we  have  not  yet  made  any  fun- 
damental, systematic,  and  comprehensive 
studies  in  this  field. 

Of  more  long-range  consideration  is  the 
need  to  know  more  about  the  problems  of 
economic  adjustment  and  allocation  of  re- 
sources after  disarmament.  With  military 
costs  amounting  to  some  9.5  to  10  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product  in  the  United 
states  and  12  to  15  percent  in  the  Soviet 
Union — both  of  which  ratios  have  become 
deeply  imbedded  elements  in  their  resf>ec- 
tlve  national  economies — it  is  evident  that 
research  and  planning  in  this  field  are  re- 
quired if  we  are  to  grapple  seriously  with  the 
problems  of  disarmament. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  areas  lu  which 
a  new  disarmament  agency  may  function  to 
move  the  world  with  painstaking  and  care- 
ful effort  toward  more  viable  and  lasting 
conditions  of  peace.  It  Is  a  cruel  irony  that 
the  quest  for  p>eace  which  so  enlists  the 
hopes  of  the  world's  millions  has  become  so 
heavily  burdened  by  the  present  multitude 
of  hard,  complex,  and  highly  technical  prob- 
lems. But  desire  and  good  will  are  not 
enough:  they  are  necessary  but  not  sufficient 
conditions.  The  tasks  ahead  will  also  re- 
quire the  utmost  In  patience,  determined  ef- 
fort and  disciplined  and  professional  intel- 
ligence. President  Kennedy  Is,  I  know, 
anxious  that  Congress  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Disarmament  Agency  for 
World  Peace  and  Security  this  year.  If 
questioned.    I    believe    the    readers    of    this 


article  and  the  American  people  would  re- 
spond in  the  terms  of  the  President's  Inau- 
gural address.  'Let  us  begin." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  been  working  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey],  who  is  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Case!  on  his  amend- 
ment. I  wonder  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would 
modify  his  amendment  in  this  manner: 
"To  establish  a  United  States  Agency  for 
World  Peace.  Disarmament,  and  Se- 
curity."  and  use  that  language  through 
in  the  other  places  in  the  bill  referred 
to  by  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  basic  objection  to  the  title 
of  the  bill  concerns  the  word  "Disarma- 
ment"— "to  establish  a  United  States 
Disarmament  Agency."  We  thought 
that  such  a  title  might  be  misinter- 
preted. I  think  if  the  title  were  made 
to  read.  To  establish  a  United  States 
Agency  for  World  Peace.  Disarmament 
and.  Security,"  and  make  consistent 
changes  on  lines  6  and  7  and  on  pages 
4  and  5.  I  would  have  no  objection.  I 
would  offer  a  modified  amendment  in 
that  form. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota      I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman]  is  present.  On 
behalf  of  the  committee,  I  should  be 
happy  to  accept  the  modified  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  would  meet  the  require- 
ments that  many  Senators  have  ex- 
pressed today.  I  hope  that  a  vote  can  be 
had  on  the  amendment  and  that  it  can 
be  accepted. 

Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President,  wUl  the 

Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
is  a  little  concerned  about  the  use  of 
the  term  "Disarmament."  Originally  my 
thought  wEis  that  we  might  make  the 
term  "Arms  Control  and  Disarmament." 
so  that  the  phrase  preceding  the  eriact- 
ing  clause  would  read:  "to  establish  a 
United  State  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  for  World  Peace  and  Se- 
curity." 

Following  that,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
then  proceeded  to  go  through  the  bill 
and  try  to  couple  with  the  word  "Dis- 
annament"  the  phrase  "Arms  Control" 
so  that  the  language  would  read.  "Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament"  throughout 
the  bill. 

Then  the  Senator  from  Iowa  was  ad- 
vised informally  that  some  thinking  was 
expressed  on  the  part  of  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  to  the  effect  that  perhaps  we 
should  exclude  the  word  "Disarma- 
ment* and  make  the  language  read 
"Arms  Control." 

I  think  one  or  the  other  approach 
should  be  used.  Either  we  should  strike 
out  the  word  "Disarmament"  and  substi- 
tute in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Arms  Con- 
trol," or  we  should  add  to  the  term  "Anns 
Control"  the  word  "Disarmament."  so 
the  language  would  read  "Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament"  throughout  the 
bill. 
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The  term  "Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament" would  really  cover  the  prob- 
lem. But  I  feel  that  the  word  "Dis- 
armament" would  not. 

As  has  been  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  earlier  today,  in  view  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  statement  last  night,  I 
think  that,  standing  alone,  the  word 
"Disarmament"  rather  than  being  cou- 
pled with  the  term  "Arms  Control' 
would  look  a  little  timid  on  our  part. 

I  am  not  trying  to  interfere  with  the 
functioning  of  the  Agency  at  all.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  voted  against  refer- 
ring the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  believe  the  bill  should  be 
passed.  But  I  must  confess  great  mis- 
givings over  the  phrase  "Disarmament" 
agency  and  the  use  of  the  word  "Dis- 
armament" throughout  the  bill,  with- 
out coupling  it  at  least  with  the  words 
"Arms  Control,"  so  that  the  bill  would 
read  "Arms  Control  and  Disarmament" 
throughout. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  if 
he  would  object  to  such  a  modification 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  whole  con- 
cept that  we  have  of  disarmament  is 
what  we  call  effective  and  controlled 
disarmament.  During  consideration  of 
the  bill,  time  after  time  we  placed  in  the 
bill  the  word  "Control,"  so  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  what  the  purpose  is.  We 
know  that  there  will  be  no  complete  dis- 
armament, at  least  in  the  next  few 
months. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  addressed  himself  to  this  subject 
today.  I  think  he  made  quite  clear  that 
what  we  are  doing  is  establishing  ma- 
chinery. We  have  hope  of  accomplish- 
ment. But  for  anyone  to  envision  that 
within  the  foreseeable  weeks,  months, 
or  even  a  few  years  that  there  should  be 
universal  disarmament  would  be  p>erhaps 
slightly  Utopian  thinking. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  address  his  request 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Cask],  whose  amendment  is  pending, 
and  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall].  If  the  proposed 
modification  of  the  amendment  is  ac- 
ceptable to  them,  we  ought  to  be  willing 
to  accept  it.  take  it  to  conference,  and 
solve  the  problem  in  conference. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Cask]  if  he  would 
acquiesce  in  the  amendment.  I  have 
drawn  up  an  amendment,  which  I  had 
labored  over,  going  through  the  bill. 
The  word  "Disarmament"  app>ears  m 
many  places.  I  had  drawn  up  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  in  those  many  places 
that  the  word  "Disarmament"  be 
changed  to  read  "Arms  Control,"  but  it 
can  be  very  easily  modified  so  that  the 
phrase  "Arms  Control  and"  will  be  in- 
serted before  the  word  "Disarmament." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  to 
state  his  views  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  do  not  quite 
agree  with  what  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  said,  but  I  think  the  word  that  we 
have  heard  so  much  about  and  which  is 
well  known  is  the  word  "Disarmament." 


II 


We  all  know  that  we  will  not  disarm  to- 
day. We  all  know  and  feel  strongly, 
as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  so 
well  expressed,  that  we  will  not  be  guided 
by  what  Mr.  Khrushchev  says  we  should 
do. 

If  the  Senator  will  turn  to  page  3  of 
the  bill,  section  3.  line  18.  he  will  ob- 
serve the  language: 

The  term  "Disarmament"  Includes  the 
"elimination,  reduction,  control,"  and  b^j 
on. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Iowa  ha.s  In 
mind  the  language  to  read — "The  tPi-m 
'Disarmament  and  Arms  Control'  in- 
cludes." 

In  that  way  we  would  be  putting  the 
language  in  the  title.  I  would  like  to 
leave  the  title  as  it  i.s.  Arms  control  is 
one  subject,  but  disarmament  is  an- 
other subject.  If  we  say  only  "Arms 
Control,"  we  will  satisfy  no  one.  includ- 
ing ourselves.  I  think  we  must  go  further 
than  that  so  far  as  the  title  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  know  whethea: 
my  friend  from  Massachusetts  under- 
stood. I  said  that  originally  my  thought 
was  to  eliminate  the  word  "Disarma- 
ment" and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
term  "Arms  Control."  But  in  view  of 
what  has  taken  place  in  the  last  few 
minutes,  my  suggestion  now  is  that  we 
retain  the  word  "Disarmament."  but  that 
we  add  the  words  "Arms  Control  and" 
before  the  word  "Disarmament."  I  think 
that  expression  would  be  more  inclusive. 
I  think  it  would  better  express  what  wo 
are  really  driving  at.  Granted  that  we 
can  define  the  term  on  page  3,  I  think 
we  otight  to  say  what  we  mean  through- 
out the  biU. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  w^l 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  need  some 
clarification  in  two  places  on  page  1. 
First,  in  the  title,  "To  establish  a  United 
States  Agency  for  World  Peace.  Dis- 
armament, and  Seciirity,"  which,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, would  be  the  headline  of  the  bill. 
But  when  we  come  to  definitions,  we  can 
provide  in  section  1  of  the  bill: 

This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Disarma- 
ment and  Arms  Control  Act  for  World  Peace 
and  Security." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
that  point  in  mind,  but  I  can  see  no 
objection  to  changing  the  title  to  read: 

To  establish  a  United  States  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  personally  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  MILLER.  And  we  would  use  the 
phrase  throughout  the  bill. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  modify  my  amendment  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
and  concurred  in  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mi.  Sal- 
tonstall]. 


Mr,  HUMPHREY.  The  appropriate 
adjustments  will  be  made  in  the  text. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Throughout  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  modifies  his  amendment  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  may  we  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota    LMr.  Case]   as  modified. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


EXECLTTIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration   of  executive   business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 
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U.S.  AAIBASSADORS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
nominations  of  ambassadoi's  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair*.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
nominations. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  name  of 
Charles  F.  Darlington  to  be  .Embassador 
Extraordinai-y  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Gabon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  name  of 
Lincoln  Gordon  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Brazil. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confiraied. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  is  also  a  judgeship 
nomination  of  a  district  judge  in  South 
Carolina,  which  was  reported  today.  I 
ask  that  that  nomination  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  Robert  Martin,  Jr..  of 
South  Carolina,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge 
for  the  eastern  and  western  districts  of 
South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  also  a  judgeship  nomination  of  a  U.S. 
district  judge  for  Florida. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  that 
nomination  also  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  David  W.  D>-er.  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern  dis- 
tiict  of  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent   that   the  President  be   imme- 


diately notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATTV'E  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

The  motion  wa.s  acrieed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  :o  con.sidcr  legislative 
business. 


TV  SPECTACULAR  AT  BERLIN  LINE 
OF  DIVISION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  reading  several  newspapers 
this  morning,  and  to  say  that  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  what  I  have  been  reading  rel- 
ative to  a  certain  incident  in  Berlin  is 
an  understatement  I  feel,  however,  that 
a  statement  should  be  made,  even  though 
it  means  added  publicity  to  an  incident 
which  I  think  could  have  been  harmful, 
and  is.  to  say  the  least,  unpleasant  to 
discuss. 

There  is  a  front-page  story  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  this  morning 
which  disturbs  me  deeply.  It  deals  with 
the  appearance  along  the  wall  of  division 
in  Berlin  of  an  American  TV  comic  and 
his  party,  apparently  to  shoot  some 
scenes  for  the  folki  back  home.  .Accord- 
ing to  the  Tribune  .story,  the  app>earance 
was  accompanied  by  immediate  conver- 
gence of  a  larpe  American  and  an  East 
German  Communist  military  detach- 
ment at  the  line  of  division,  with  our 
force  apparently  in  proper  stage  makeup 
for  the  occasion.  The  forces  included 
soldiers,  antitank  guns,  and  jeeps 
f  quipped  with  machinepuns. 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  President,  what 
press  agent,  in  or  out  of  the  Government, 
or  both,  dreamed  up  this  one.  I  do  not 
know  what  commander  sanctioned  the 
use  of  military  personnel  for  this  ques- 
tionable purpose.  It  does  not  matter 
very  much.  What  i-eally  matters  is  that 
we  bear  in  mind  tliat  what  is  transpir- 
ing in  Berlin  is  not  .a  T\"  spectacular.  It 
is  a  matter  which  has  the  overtones  of  a 
profound  tragedy  and  it  is  not  to  be 
made  into  some  kind  of  game  for  the 
personal  profit  of  pei-.sonalities  from  the 
entertainment  world.  Comic  relief  may 
have  a  place  even  along  the  Berlin  wall, 
but  one  would  hope  that  it  might  be  in 
better  taste  than  the  incident  described 
in  the  Herald  Tribu.ie  story.  One  would 
hope  that  the  Berlin  wall,  where  so  much 
is  at  stake  for  this  Nation,  does  not  now- 
become  the  new  Mecca  for  the  jaded  of 
the  entertainment  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  this 
article  previously  referred  to,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs 
Nevberger  in  the  chair).  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  cbjection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Sept 

8.   19611 

Ahmt's    Biggest    Turnout    for    TV    Star— 

With  P^.^.K  in  BELE.^crEP.ED  Berlin 

Beruix.— Fifty  American  soldiers  yesterday 

moved    rapidly    down     the    raln-.^p'.attered 


street,  and  took  possession  of  buUdlnge 
overlooking  iht  East-West  Berlin  border. 

A  Jeep  mounting  a  106  mm  recollless  anti- 
tank gun  and  others  mounting  machine- 
guns  went  into  position  at  the  Frledrich- 
strasne  crossing 

One  Jeep  with  machinegun  had  a  front 
wheel  planted  on  the  white  stripe  that  In- 
dicates the  border 

SITUATION     LOOKS    GRIM 

Two  colonels  arrived. 

The  situation  looked  grim 

It  was  the  biggest  turnout  the  American 
.'^rmy  hsid  yet  made  along  the  WitU  that 
divides  Ccmmunisi  from  free  Berlin — and 
U   w;is   ai;   for   Jack   Paar 

Mr.  Paar.  a  maestro  of  .American  night- 
time TV,  had  arrived  to  film  a  show  It  wa.s 
unclear  whether  the  Communists  recognized 
vhn  he  was 

An  American  ci\lllan  employed  by  the  U.S 
Berlin  Command  Public  Relations  Office  was 
at  great  pains  to  explain  tiie  arrival  of  the 
Efj'.diers.  the  antitank  gun.  iind  the  Jee;:i.« 
w.th  maciuneguns,  after  a  newsman  com- 
mented loudly: 

"Never  seen  this  many  troops  for  a  proper 
Incident  ■' 

"Also,  please  note  we  did  not  move  up 
any  armor  for  this  exercise  " 

A  soldier  of  C  Company,  3d  Battle  Group 
6th  Infantry,  carefully  shifted  his  rifle,  bay- 
onet, tear  gas  grenade,  smoke  grenade,  gas 
mask,  entrenching  tool,  canteen,  first-aid 
pouch,  armored  vest,  steel  helmet,  and  80 
rounds  of  ammunition  and  remarked 

"We  pet  many  representatives  of  the  arts 
and  of  the  theater  d^wn  here  We  find  it's 
be.st  to  put  on  our  n.akeup  before  we  get 
into  our  armored  vests  " 

The  rain  finally  ended,  cameramen  be- 
c.inie  active. 

'God  Is  with  us."  Mr.  Paar  said,  squint- 
ing up  at  the  sun.  "Unfortunately  all  we 
have  so  far  Is  bad  light." 

The  Communist  People's  Police  on  the 
East  Berlin  side  of  the  line  watched  care- 
fully. Communist  cameramen,  either  sens- 
ing an  Incident  or  Just  plain  puzzled,  moved 
right  up  to  the  border. 

Mr.  Paar  and  Comedienne  Peggy  Cass 
moved  around,  talking  fast,  pointing  at  vari- 
ous sights  along  the  border.  These  Included 
some  girls  h.-tnglng  out  of  windows  on  the 
Conin-.unist  side  of  the  border,  and  some 
GI's  standing  in  the  ruins  of  a  five-story 
building  on   the  Western  side. 

REDS  TAKE  PICTURES 

The  Communist  cameramen  took  pictures 
of  everything  Mr.  Paar  pointed  out — except 
a  billboard  offering  a  reward  of  10.000  marks 
($2,600)  for  the  capture  of  a  Communist 
policeman  who  last  week  murdered  a  fleeing 
refugee 

After  much  more  talking  and  interviewing 
of  American  oflBcers  and  soldlcr.s.  Mr  Paar 
and  Ml.«is  Cass  sat  down  on  a  traff.?  Island 
right  on  the  border.  ni:d  went  into  their 
closing.  They  finished  the  show  without 
having   spoken    to  a  single   Berliner 

As  Mr  Paar  and  company  drovs  off.  3d 
Battle  Group  Commnnder  Col  Wayne  M 
Winder,  of  Sheridan.  i:i..  thumbed  his  steel 
helmet  onto  the  back  of  his  head,  and 
sighed.  "This  was  as  bad  as  sweating  out  an 
enemy  attack    " 

Mr.  SALTONST.^LL  and  Mr.  HUM- 
PHREY addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield:  and, 
if  .so.  to  whom'^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sc:- vices.  I 
was  extremely  surprised  to  read  the 
statement  to  which  the  majority  leader 
has  referred.    It  was  a  .shock  to  note  that 


American  troops  were  brought  up  to  a 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  East  and 
the  West  at  thiS  time,  for  it  migiit  have 
led  to  a  shooting  scene,  even  though  it 
may  have  been  staged  It  was  for  a 
stape  show  of  some  kind,  but  an  extreme 
result  might  have  occurred. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Montana 
for  putting  the  article  into  the  Record. 
I  was  disturbed  when  I  read  it.  I  could 
not  believe  it  when  I  first  heard  of  it. 

I  read  the  rntire  article,  because  it 
surprised  nic  so  much  that  our  officials 
could  lend  themselves  to  such  a  show. 
I  do  not  see  how  it  could  help  to  achieve 
luidcrstanding  by  our  citizens  in  the 
United  States  of  the  problems  which 
face  us  in  Bcrln.  It  puts  the  problems 
in  a  different  tone  from  that  we  should 
tlimk  about. 

I  hope  no  further  incident  such  as  this 
will  follow  the  one  we  have  read  about 
in  this  morninq's  newspapers. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
rcinai  ks  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Ma.ssachusetts.  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Aimed  Services. 

Before  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the  dls- 
tmcruishcd  majority  whip.  Madaiii  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  read  several 
excerpts  from  the  United  Press  Interna- 
tional report  as  carried  in  the  Herald 
Tribune; 

Fifty  American  soldiers  yesterday  moved 
rapidly  down  the  rain -splattered  street,  and 
took  possession  of  buildings  overlooking  the 
East-West  Berlin  border. 

A  Jeep  mounting  a  106  mm  recollless  anti- 
tank gun  and  others  mounting  machine- 
guns  went  into  poslton  at  the  Fnedrlch- 
strasse  crossing 

One  Jeep  with  machinegun  had  a  front 
wheel  planted  on  the  white  stripe  that  Indi- 
cates the  border. 

Two  colonels  arrived 

The  situation  looked  grim 

It  was  tlie  biggest  turnout  the  American 
.^rmy  had  yet  made  along  the  wall  that 
divides  Communist  from  Free  Berlin — and  it 
w,^s  all  for  Jack  Paar. 

Mr.  Paar,  a  maestro  of  America  night- 
time TV.  had  arrived  to  film  a  show.  It  was 
unclear  whether  the  Communlsta  recognized 
who  he  w.iS. 

An  American  civilian  employed  by  the  U.S. 
Berlin  Command  Public  Relations  Office  was 
at  pre.1t  pains  to  explain  the  arrival  of  the 
soldiers,  the  antitank  gun.  and  the  Jeeps 
with  machineguns.  after  a  newsman  com- 
mented loudly: 

"Never  seen  this  many  troops  far  a  proper 
Incident." 

And  so  forth  and  so  on.  I  think  it 
was  dLsgraceful. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor peimit  an  addition? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Ever  so  often 
Mr.  Paar  said,  "Now  we  will  turn  the 
program  back  to  New  York."  which 
put  the  whole  thing,  to  me.  on  a  very 
commercial  and  joking  basis,  though  it 
should  have  been  a  very  serious  thing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  do  not  have  that  part  of 
the  comment  in  this  particular  clippmg, 
but  I  intend  to  include  other  chppings 
in  the  Record. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
iiesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  commend  the 
majority  leader  for  his  statement.  I  read 
the  story  m  the  morning  iiewspapers.    I 
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could  not  believe  it.  I  thought  it  must 
have  been  a  happenstance  occurrence, 
that  somebody  happened  to  be  at  the 
scene  with  a  movie  camera  taking  some 
pictures. 

The  Associated  Press  story  and  the 
United  Press  International  story  fully 
corroborate  what  the  Senator  has  stated. 
The  AP  story  goes  on  to  say  that : 

There  were  seven  Jeeps,  one  armed  with  the 
new  106  recollless  rifle,  another  with  loud- 
Bpeaking  equipment,  several  with  machine- 
guns. 

Two  U.S.  Army  colonels  appeared  with  one 
Ueutenant  colonel,  one  major,  one  captain, 
two  lieutenants  and  about  50  soldiers  in- 
cluding an  Impressive  array  of  sergeants. 
One  squad  drew  up  on  the  sidewalk  to  pro- 
vide a  background  for  the  filming.  Others 
stood  in  a  war-wrecked  building  overlooking 
the  scene — In  good  range  of  the  cameras 

It  rained  during  much  of  the  show,  which 
Win  be  presented  in  segments  on  Paar's  U.S. 
show  3  nights  next  week. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  so  many  ofBcers 
and  men  at  Prledrlchstrasse  apparently 
mystified  Communist  police  across  the 
border.  A  high  People's  Police  officer  came 
down  to  look  over  the  situation.  There. was 
much  peering  through  binoculars. 

It  soon  became  clear  what  was  up,  how- 
ever, when  Paar's  cameras  got  into  position. 

I  must  say  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  something  else  to 
do  besides  provide  a  backdrop  for  tele- 
vision shows.  If  ever  there  was  a 
chauvinistic  action,  this  was  it.  This 
is  the  very  kind  of  thing  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev seizes  upon,  to  say  that  America 
is  warlike  and  to  beat  us  over  the  head 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other. 

I  think  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  express  its  indignation 
as  to  this  action,  and  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  President,  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  of  the  commanding  of- 
ficer the  fact  that  this  sort  of  thing  is 
intolerable  and  should  not  be  condoned. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  heard  the 
last  portion  of  the  remarks  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  and  I 
heartily  agree  with  him  as  I  understand 
what  he  said.  I  endorse  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  said. 

I  read  the  same  story.  I  was  utterly 
shocked  that  at  a  time  of  tension,  which 
is  probably  one  of  the  greatest  we  have 
had,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  some  agency  of  the  Government, 
or  some  individuals  in  the  Government, 
apparently  have  lent  themselves  to  the 
advancement  of  a  commercial  program, 
in  which  the  individual  operates  in  the 
particular  situation  for  personal  reve- 
nue. I  think  it  should  be  condemned. 
There  is  no  reason  for  one  man,  though 
he  is,  of  course,  a  prominent  public  fig- 
ure in  the  publicity  field,  to  be  given 
preference  or  support  on  a  commercial 
venture.  He  has  no  more  reason  for 
support  than  any  other  columnist  or 
radio  man  in  the  United  States  who 
might  wish  to  go  to  Berlin  and  crowd 
the  border,  because  one  has  as  much 
right  to  profit  personally  out  of  such  a 
thing  as  any  other — but  none  of  them 
has  a  right  to  profit  personally  from  it. 

I  do  not  object  in  the  least  to  legiti- 
mate and  proper  and  full  news  coverage 


of  the  Berhn  operation,  but  I  do  not  think 
a  person  should  be  permitted  to  advance 
his  own  material  and  monetary  interest 
in  specialized  programs  of  this  kind. 
That  ought  to  be  condemned.  It 
should  be  discontinued. 

Such  things  have  happened  before 
over  the  last  several  years.  It  has  hap- 
pened E>enodically,  but  it  is  reprehensi- 
ble. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  I  hope  further 
incidents  will  not  occur. 

I  am  glad  to  note  a  story  published  in 
today's  Evening  Star,  which  has  a  head- 
line "Probe  Slated  of  Jack  Paar  Berlin 
Stunt."  r 

The  article  says:  '| 

An  investigation  of  the  Jack  Paar-Berlln 
border  incident  was  ordered  today  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  Arthur  Sylvester 

"If  the  newspaper  reports  are  accurate,  it 
was  a  disgraceful  episode,"  Mr  Sylvester 
said.  "If  Army  officers  were  responsible 
they  showed  very  p)oor  judgment  " 


In  the  last  paragraph  it  says: 

Mr.  Sylvester  could  not  say  what  dle- 
cipllnary  action  might  be  taken,  but  he 
believed  the  incident  as  reported  was 
potentially  dangerous  and  reflected  poorly  on 
the  American  Army. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article,  by  Richard 
Pryklund,  published  in  todays  Evening 
Star,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pbobe  Slated  or  Jack  Paar  Berlin  Srvirt 
(By  Richard  Pryklund) 

An  investigation  of  the  Jack  Paar-BerUn 
border  Incident  was  ordered  today  by  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  Arthur  Sylvester 

"If  the  newspaper  reports  are  accurate.  It 
was  a  disgraceful  episode."  Mr  Sylvester 
said.  "If  Army  officers  were  responsible  they 
showed  very  poor  Judgment." 

The  Associated  Press  In  Berlin  reported 
yesterday  that  a  number  of  officers  and 
soldiers,  with  equipment  Including  machine- 
guns  and  a  106-nun.  recollless  rifle,  had  been 
brought  up  to  the  edge  of  the  border  ap- 
parently as  the  supporting  cast  to  a  television 
show. 

TV  performer  Jack  Paar  and  his  staff  set  up 
four  cameras  at  a  spot  on  the  border  nor- 
mally guarded  by  a  squad  of  GI's,  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  reported.  But  while  the  cameras 
recorded  the  scene  yesterday,  seven  Jeeps 
with  various  armament,  two  colonels,  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  a  major,  a  captain,  two  lieu- 
tenants and  about  50  enlisted  men  rolled  up 
for  the  big  show.  While  Mr.  Paar  Inter- 
viewed officers  and  watched  the  equipment 
roll  up  and  down  the  border.  Communist  TV 
cameramen  also  filmed  the  operation  from 
their  side  of  the  wall. 

Mr.  Sylvester  said  today  he  knew  of  no 
authorization  for  Army  participation  in  the 
border  TV  program.  White  House  Press  Sec- 
retary Pierre  Salinger  agreed  with  Mr  Syl- 
vester on  the  need  for  an  investigation 

Mr.  Sylvester  could  not  say  what  disci- 
plinary action  might  be  taken,  but  he  be- 
lieved the  Incident  as  reported  was  poten- 
tially dangerous  and  reflected  poorly  on  the 
American  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  had  been  ray 
intention  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara,  asking 
him  to  look  into  this  situation,  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  on  top  of  it  I  shall  not  do  so. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  can  well  understand  that 
Mr.  Paar,  who  is  an  outstanding  televi- 
sion star,  and  really  a  very  leading  man 
in  terms  of  news  analysis,  might  very 
well  wish  to  go  to  Berlin  and  to  get  all 
the  information  he  could.  I  am  not 
really  critical  of  Mr.  Paar. 

The  Army  of  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, has  a  responsibility  which  is  a  pub- 
lic responsibility.  The  lining  up  by  the 
Army  as  a  special  backdrop  for  a  man 
with  his  television  cameras  on  the  Ber- 
lin border  is  the  situation  about  which 
I  complain.  Mr.  Paar  apparently  is  a 
pretty  good  operator.  He  even  got  the 
Army  on  his  side. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does  the 
Senator  not  think  we  should  send  him  a 
bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  certain  amount 
of  blame  .should  attaca  to  Mr.  Paar.  how- 
ever. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  indeed.  I 
think  he  went  far  beyond  what  a  person 
ought  to  do, 

No  commanding  officer,  no  Army  offi- 
cer, had  to  do  this.  The  Army  should 
have  something  else  to  do.  besides  that. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  PELL.  I  associate  myself  com- 
pletely with  the  lemarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  In  this  Chamber  there 
are  at  least  three  who  have  been  to  Ber- 
hn within  the  last  couple  of  months,  and 
perhaps  more.  We  all  i-ecall  the  care 
which  was  taken,  if  one  wished  to  go  to 
East  Berlin,  to  see  that  it  was  done 
quietly,  to  avoid  incidents.  One  can 
imagine,  however,  that  Mr.  Paar  may 
have  hoped  the  Soviets  would  resc>ond. 
as  they  responded  earlier  to  what  some 
may  have  thought  to  be  provocative  ac- 
tions, with  the  use  of  water  gims,  so  that 
there  would  have  been  a  real,  full-scale 
incident,  which  would  have  promoted 
Mr.  Paar's  show  and  increased  his 
Hooper  rating  by  a  considerable  amount. 

Perhaps  this  discussion  in  the  Senate 
will  increase  Mr.  Paar's  Hoop>er  rating 
aLso,  I  hope  not.  But  in  any  case  this 
very  beneficial  Senate  discussion  will 
discourage  other  producers,  on  the  basis 
of  free  enterprise  and  free  competition, 
from  depending  on  the  Army  for  the 
same  support,  cooperation,  and  assist- 
ance, and  will  discourage  similar  future 
provocative  actions.  In  any  case,  it  is 
not  Mr.  Paar  who  is  to  be  condemned, 
but  the  inexcusably  poor  judgment  of 
those  who  permitted  this  horseplay. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in  order  to 
complete  the  Record,  that  the  AP  story 
that  was  published  in  this  morning's 
newspapers  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

US    Army   Puts  on   Show  of  Force   at 
Bfrlin  Border — for  Paar  TV 

Berlin.  September  7 —The  U.S.  Army 
moved  in  reinforcements  today  to  make 
sure  that  American  television  cameras  got  a 
proper  slant  on  activities  at  Prledrlchstrasse. 
one  of  the  restricted  border  crossings  be- 
tween East  and  West  Berlin. 
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This  has  been  the  8.?ene  of  several  tense 
situations  in  the  last  3  weeks.  One  day  the 
US.  Army  sent  three  tanks  and  four  weapon 
carriers  there  as  a  show  of  strength  when 
an  Army  car  was  detained  In  East  Berlin. 

But  the  tanks  were  withdrawn  last  week 
and  the  guarding  of  the  border  point  was 
left  usually  to  six  or  eight  soldiers. 

Today  Jack  Paar.  the  U.S.  TV  master  of 
ceremonies  who  made  it  to  sergeant  in  World 
War  II.  turned  up  with  four  cameras. 

An  array  of  Army  brass  and  equipment 
turned  up  too. 

There  were  seven  Jeeps,  one  armed  with 
tlie  new  106  recolllees  rifle,  another  with 
loudspcaklng  equipment,  several  with  ma- 
cliineguiis. 

Two  U.S.  Army  colonels  appeared  with 
1  lieutenant  colonel.  1  major,  1  cap- 
tain. 2  lieutenants,  and  about  50  soldiers, 
including  an  Impressive  array  of  sergeants. 
One  squad  drew  up  on  the  sidewalk  to  pro- 
vide a  background  for  the  filming.  Others 
st(X)d  in  a  waj-wrecked  building  overlooking 
the  scene— in  good  range  of  the  cameras 

It  rained  during  much  of  the  show,  which 
will  be  presented  in  segments  on  Paar's  U.S. 
show  3  nights  next  week. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  so  many  officers 
and  men  at  Prledrlchstrasse  apparently 
mystified  Communist  police  across  the 
border.  A  high  People's  Police  officer  came 
down  to  look  over  the  situation.  There  was 
much    peering    through    binoculars. 

It  soon  became  clear  what  was  up.  how- 
ever, when  Paar's  cameras  got  Into  position. 
One  was  mounted  on  a  huge  hydraulic  lift 
vised  to  repair  street  lamps.  Another  was 
on  a  platform  in  Friednchstrasse.  Two 
others  were  on  the  ground. 

Newsmen,  struck  by  the  unusually  large 
array  of  ofBcers  and  men  on  hand,  asked 
for  the  reason.    An  Army  officer  said  tonight: 

"There  was  an  operational  changeover  of 
imits  in  progress  this  afternoon.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  be  accommodating,  we  permitted  Mr. 
Paar  to  film  these  activities  Mr.  Paar  took 
advantage  of  this  situation." 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  It  has  been  armounced 
that  an  inquiry  will  be  conducted.  My 
instinct  as  a  lawyer  tells  me  that  per- 
haps we  ought  to  leave  a  very  small,  but 
nonetheless  clear,  place  in  our  minds 
for  whatever  the  factual  answers  may 
be.  I  know  Jack  Paar  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  show,  naturally.  It  origi- 
nates in  my  home  city.  I  can  under- 
stand why  they  should  feel  as  strongly 
as  they  do.  I  would  undoubtedly  Join 
them.  But  I  am  a  little  concerned  be- 
caiise  there  have  been  instances  in  which 
we  have  l)ecome  very  much  exercised 
over  some  incident  and  have  later  found 
that  the  facts  were  not  quite  as  they 
were  pictured  to  us. 

I  suggest  only  one  word  of  caution.  I 
can  understand  our  indignation.  I  sym- 
pathize with  it  and  can  agree  with  it  in 
terms  of  policy.  But  in  all  fairness  I 
feel  that  perhaps  we  should  make  one 
reservation.  We  should  see  the  report 
before  coming  to  a  final  condign  judg- 
ment as  to  who  was  at  fault  and  pre- 
cisely how  the  incident  occurred. 

Mr.  MANSFTET.D.  The  reports  re- 
ceived from  both  AP  and  UP  seemed  to 
have  a  good  deal  in  common.  It  seems 
to  me  that  they  are  authoritative.  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  spend  too  much 
time  on  Jack  Paar  and  his  troupe.  We 
ought  to  think  a  good  deal  more  about 
the  6.000  American  soldiers  who  are  sta- 
tioned in  Berlin  and  what  could  happen 


if  an  incident  should  occur.  That  is 
the  important  thing.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  a  particular  individual. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Madam 
President,  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
the  Senator  from  Montana  that  troops 
and  army  equipment  ought  not  to  be 
used  in  such  a  situation  as  this  for  a 
little  comic  relief.  Moreover,  I  think  the 
practice  of  making  the  facihties  of  the 
Defense  Establishment  available  for  any 
private  owner.ship,  for  commercialization 
and  commercial  profit,  is  one  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  should  be  permitted  only 
in  a  situation  in  which  their  use  would 
not  in  any  way  endanger  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  This  kind  of  inci- 
dent, on  the  border  in  Berlin  today,  is 
inexcusable   from  any   standpoint. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  might  com- 
plete my  remarks? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  was  not  thinking  of 
Paar.  but  the  Army.  I  took  seriously 
what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey  1  said,  because  obviotisly  this 
incident  could  not  have  occtirred  with- 
out the  cooperation  of  our  military 
forces.  That  is  the  only  point  I  had  in 
mind.  I  hope  that  the  Senator  will 
clearly  understand  the  point. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  understand. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  statement  as  to  any  other  consid- 
eration, but  when  we  involve  the  ques- 
tion of  discipline  and  the  judgment  of 
our  officers.  I  think  there  is  a  case  to 
be  made  for  saying.  "Let  los  get  a  report 
as  to  their  side  of  the  incident." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  had  made  the  statement  that  It  was 
my  intention  to  WTite  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara.  but  on  the 
basis  of  a  story  carried  in  today's  Star. 
I  should  say  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  on  top  of  the  problem.  I  am 
sure  it  will  make  a  thorough,  complete, 
and  impartial  investigation,  that  It  will 
not  be  looking  for  scapegoats.  I  am 
quite  certain  also  that  it  will  not  permit 
an  incident  of  this  kind  to  happen  again. 
It  is  highly  dangerous. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  compliment 
the  majority  leader  and  the  majority 
whip  for  speaking  out  in  this  Chamber, 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  country 
a  shocking  action  on  the  part  of  high 
oflBcers  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

It  Is  evident  again,  as  it  has  been 
through  the  years,  that  the  makers  of 
our  Constitution,  exercised  intelligence 
and  foresight  in  providing  that  at  all 
times  civilian  authority  should  be  su- 
preme over  the  militarj',  without  any 
reservation  whatever. 

The  fact  is  that  a  comic,  an  entertain- 
er, caused  this  incident.  Without  any 
comment  whatever  with  respect  to  him, 
I  assert,  along  with  others,  that  it  was 
a  shocking  thing  for  high  officers  in  our 
Armj'  to  risk  creating  an  incident  in  the 
exceedingly  tense  situation  in  Berlin. 


In  recent  days  we  have  been  reading 
of  the  misdeeds — as  in  my  judgment 
they  have  been — of  high  officers  of  the 
Army,  from  generals  on  down.  It  is 
a  good  thing  that  in  this  grave  hour  of 
international  anarchy,  the  Senate  has 
again  reaffirmed  the  supremacy  of  civil 
over  military  authority. 

The  conduct  of  our  Army  officers  in 
West  Berlin  was  amazing,  inexcusable, 
and  highly  reprehensible.  They  should 
be  disciplined. 

Americans  must  have  a  feeling  of  con- 
cern and  have  grave  reason  to  doubt  the 
capacity  of  our  military  leaders  uE>on 
leai-ning  of  this  incident  following  read- 
ing that  Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  Walker  tried 
to  influence  the  voting  in  last  year's  elec- 
tions of  troops  he  commanded.  In  doing 
so.  he  made  derogatory  statements  re- 
garding President  Truman  and  directed 
them  to  read  lunatic  diatribes  of  Robert 
Welch  and  his  John  Birch  Society. 

General  Walker  has  been  justifiably 
rtbuked  and  reprimanded.  Any  miU- 
tarj-  leader  who  attempts  to  indoctrinate 
his  men  politically  and  set  himself  up  as 
a  political  oracle  has  no  right  to  com- 
mand American  troops. 

We  must  not  permit  colonels,  gen- 
erals, or  leaders  in  whatever  capacity  in 
the  military,  to  go  outside  their  proper 
sphere  and  permit  a  shocking  perform- 
ance such  as  we  have  heard  about  today. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  every- 
thing that  has  been  said  by  the  majority 
leader  and  the  majority  whip. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  views  expressed  by  the  majority 
leader,  the  majority  whip,  and  other 
Senators  who  have  spoken  out  on  this 
very  important  subject. 

In  the  past  2  days  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  has  heard  the  testi- 
mony of  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara. He  explained  the  Investigative 
procedures  that  have  been  followed  as  a 
result  of  actions  on  the  part  of  another 
officer  in  the  European  theater.  General 
Walker. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  substantial 
amoimt  of  time  of  those  In  authority  and 
responsibility  is  required  to  investigate 
items  of  this  nature  and  of  the  nature  of 
the  so-called  Walker  incident,  when  our 
efforts  and  energy  would  be  better  di- 
rected toward  the  real  problem  at  hand. 
We  should  not  go  off  on  tangents  and  dis- 
rupt otu"  military  effort,  and  thus  spread 
it  in  areas  where  it  should  not  legiti- 
mately be  spread. 

I  join  in  the  condemnation  of  the  ac- 
tion of  those  in  authority  in  permitting 
the  type  of  sideshow  that  developed, 
which  could  well  have  resulted  in  an  ex- 
tremely serious  incident  to  the  detriment 
of  all  our  forces  and  to  the  detriment  of 
the  NATO  shield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Supplementing  what 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  said — and 
I  am  quite  sure  he  would  agree  with 
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me  on  this  point — this  requires  investi- 
gation, and,  if  necessary,  disciplinary 
action.  It  apparently  shows  a  gross  lack 
of  judgment  on  the  part  of  military  of- 
ficers. In  fact,  it  shocks  those  of  us  who 
have  been  in  positions  of  some  respon- 
sibility in  the  military  to  think  that  of- 
ficers of  relatively  high  rank  would  lend 
themselves  to  an  exhibition  of  this  kind. 
I  am  much  more  critical  of  them  than  I 
am  of  the  individual  who  is  trying  to 
make  a  living  by  producing  a  show.  I  do 
not  agree  with  his  method  of  doing  it, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  occurrence 
requires  investigation  at  a  high  level  in 
the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President. 
I  commend  the  majority  leader  for  his 
initiative  and  courage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  this 
comment  on  this  subject  come  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks  with  respect  to  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said:  Mad- 
am President,  in  connection  with  the  de- 
bate earlier  today  about  the  Jack  Paar 
show  in  Berlin,  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  has  telephoned  to  my  oflBce  a 
message  which  I  believe  should,  in  all 
fairness,  be  inserted  in  the  Record,  be- 
cause, as  I  stated  this  morning,  certain- 
ly, judging  from  the  news  reports  from 
the  Associated  Press  and  the  United 
Press,  I  thoroughly  agree  with  my  col- 
leagues as  to  the  implications  and  the 
dangers  we  see  in  so  sensitive  an  area  as 
the  Berlin  border.  I  suggested  only  that 
at  least  we  keep  the  lines  open,  in  order 
to  determine  what  both  the  Army  per- 
sonnel concerned  and  Jack  Paar  himself 
had  to  say  about  that  matter. 

So  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  has 
telephoned  to  my  oflBce  a  statement 
which,  in  all  fairness,  I  shall  read  into 
the  Record.  In  this  connection,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  the 
debate  earlier  today  in  regard  to  this 
matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  statement  which 
was  telephoned  to  my  office  by  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Jack  Paar  has  informed  NBC  by  telephone 
from  Berlin  today  that  the  taping  of  his 
television  show  In  West  Berlin  took  place 
with  the  full  cooperation  and  permission  of 
the  U.S.  Army.  Mr.  Paar  explained  that  the 
presence  of  more  than  the  normal  comple- 
ment of  men  and  equipment  arose  from  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  he  taped  his  program, 
the  guard  was  being  changed;  both  the  group 
being  relieved  and  the  new  group  assuming 
duty  were  on  hand,  and  the  taping  attracted 
other  military  personnel  who  came  out  of 
curiosity. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  taping,  Paar  in- 
formed NBC.  he  was  thanked  by  the  officers 
in  charge  for  the  manner  In  which  he 
handled  the  presentation  and  particularly 
for  including  close-up  views  of  a  number  of 
the  men  on  duty  so  that  their  families  can 
f^ee  them  when  the  tape  is  presented  next 
Tuesday  night. 

Paar  states  to  NBC  that  one  of  the  officers 
in  charge  thanked  him  for  making  available 


to  the  American  public  an  Informative  and 
moving  view  of  the  Berlin  situation  aa  it 
affects  the  men  on  duty  today. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  statement  from 
the  broadcasting  company. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  11 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield.  '' 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  did  not  hear  the  discus- 
sions this  morning  concerning  this  mat- 
ter, but  I  was  very  much  disturbed  to 
read  the  news  accounts  of  the  Jack  Paar 
"invasion"  of  Berlin.  I  do  not  think  I 
can  blame  Paar  particularly  for  wanUny 
to  go  to  Berlin  to  "shoot  a  show"  on  the 
border  of  East  Berlin,  but  I  do  think  it 
is  most  unfortunate  that  a  military 
commander  would  take  it  on  himself  to 
select  one  performer,  like  Jack  Paar.  He 
must  have  known  that,  if  he  has  given 
one  man  in  the  commercial  show  busi- 
ness a  chance  to  commercialize  the  situ- 
ation in  Berlin,  other  performers  will 
ask  similar  privileges.  It  seems  to  me 
this  is  a  most  unfortunate  piece  of  bad 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  commanders 
who  may  have  approved  of  tlie  taping  for 
broadcast. 

The  situation  in  Berlin  is  a  serious  one. 
one  that  involves  the  lives  not  only  of 
American  soldiers  in  Berlin,  but  people 
all  over  the  United  States  and  all  over 
Europe.  It  is  a  very  tense  situation,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  is  the  type  of  situation 
that  should  be  lent  for  commercial  ex- 
ploitation by  any  performer. 

I  do  not  hold  any  prejudice  against 
Jack  Paar.  I  do  not  stay  up  late  enough 
to  see  his  television  shows,  frankly.  If  I 
did,  I  might  not  see  them  very  often. 
Nevertheless,  I  hope  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense will  take  cognizance  of  this  situ- 
ation and  that  appropriate  instructions 
will  be  given  to  Army  commanders  not 
to  cooperate  with  the  exploitation  of  a 
serious  military  situation  for  the  u.se  of 
performers  in  commercial  enterprise  or 
broadcasting. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Senator  from 
New  York  feels  about  it.  and  I  am  not 
asking  him,  but  I  thanlc  him  for  giving 
me  an  opportunity  to  make  these  ob- 
servations.   I  feel  quite  strongly  about  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  For  the  information  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  identi- 
fied myself  this  morning  with  the  views 
expressed  by  a  niunber  of  Senators,  un- 
der the  general  leadership  of  the  major- 
ity leader,  who  expressed  himself  very 
strongly  on  the  question.  I  feel  precisely 
as  he  does.  I  made  the  point,  as  a  law- 
yer, that  we  certainly  ought  to  be  will- 
ing to  hear  what  was  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side.  Here  is  a  statement  of  NBC 
We  expect,  as  the  Defense  Department 
has  announced,  that  we  will  have  its  re- 
port. This  matter,  as  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  relates,  how- 
ever, more  to  the  discipline  of  our  troops 
than  to  the  fact  that  a  commercial  per- 
former like  Jack  Paar  obtained  a 
"scoop."  That  is  a  very  serious  matter, 
aside  from  the  danger  of  incidents  on  the 
border.  My  colleague  from  New  York 
made  a  statement  on  that  point.  I 
identify  myself  with  those  views. 

This  is  what  NBC  has  said  about  it 
Let  us  see  what  the  Army  will  say  about 
it.  I  can  say  that,  after  all  that  ha,s  oc- 
curred on  the  floor,  this  is  the  last  time 


it  is  likely  to  happen.  For  that  we  must 
all  be  grateful. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  hope  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  join  with  the  Senator 
in  that  expectation.  I  think  we  have  a 
right  to  feel  that  way.  considering  how 
strongly  so  many  of  us  feel  on  the 
subject. 

US      DISARMAMENT     AGENCY    FOR 
WORLD    PEACE   AND    SECURITY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  2180'  to  establish  a  U.S. 
Disarmament  Agency  for  World  Peace 
and  Security. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  faced  here  today  with  a  pioposal  to 
establish  a  new  congres.sional  agency  de- 
signed to  study  all  possible  ways  in  which 
the  United  States,  in  cooperation  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  world,  can  suc- 
cessfully disarm  itself.  The  end  which 
is  sought  to  be  achieved  by  this  Agency 
is  indeed  desirable,  but  is  highly  ideal- 
istic. Under  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government,  there  has  been  established 
such  an  agency,  and  the  notable  lack  of 
success  which  they  have  enjoyed  should 
lead  us  to  examine  the  probable  success 
of  the  Agency  which  we  are  now  asked 
to  establish. 

The  maintenance  of  strong  armaments 
by  any  nation  must  of  necessity  weigh 
heavily  against  the  settlement  by  peace- 
ful means  of  a  dispute  with  another 
country.  To  this  extent,  the  arms  race 
which  the  nations  of  the  world  have  ex- 
perienced during  the  past  years  is  self- 
perpetuating. 

The  increased  danger  of  war  attribu- 
table to  the  existence  of  strong  arma- 
ments, as  great  as  it  be.  is  not  the  only 
tragic  result  of  the  arms  race.  The  con- 
centration of  the  wealth  of  nations  on 
armaments  decreases  immeasurably  the 
enjoyment  by  each  individual  of  the 
fruits  of  his  own  labor  and  God's  twunty. 
None  can  deny  that  the  service  of  man 
and  his  posterity  is  far  from  enhanced 
by  the  devotion  of  so  much  of  the  world's 
resources  to  the  creation  and  mainte- 
nance of  weapons  of  destruction. 

Disarmament  is  an  ancient  and  elu- 
sive goal  that  has  been  sought  by  civi- 
lized .societies  since  groups  of  people  first 
equipped  themselves  for  combat.  The 
prophet  Isaiah  recognized  the  wisdom  of 
disarmament,  but  relegated  the  time  of 
fulfillment,  when  "they  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears 
into  pruninghooks."  to  the  "last  days." 

Throughout  history,  efforts  to  achieve 
disarmament  have  been  more  notable 
for  their  loftiness  of  purpose  than  for 
their  effectiveness.  Such  steps  toward 
disarmament  as  have  come  about 
through  international  agreements  have 
been  unilateral  in  application,  usually 
against  a  prostrate  and  defeated  nation 
at  the  end  of  a  war.  Even  these  forced 
disarmaments  have  been  temporary  in 
nature,  and  enforced  more  by  economic 
conditions  within  the  defeated  country 
than  by  the  dictates  of  victor  nations. 

In  post-World  War  II  years,  disarma- 
ment has  been  promoted  as  never  before 
as  an  ultimate  solution  of  the  world's 
political    problems    and    disagreements. 
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Some  seem  to  think  that  actual  disarma- 
ment is  just  t>eyond  our  g'-asp.  with 
agreement  among  nations  prevented 
merely  by  differences  over  concepts  and 
techniques  of  insi>ections  to  assure  com- 
pliance. This  same  school  of  thought 
anticipates  solution  of  the  inspection 
barrier  through  the  continued  develop- 
ment and  perfection  of  such  scientific 
achievements  as  the  observation  satel- 
lite and  seismographic  instruments  of 
increased  sensitivity. 

As  pleasing  as  are  the  temptations  to 
join  in  the  Utopian  dreams  of  a  world 
unarmed  lying  just  over  the  horizon, 
both  the  lessons  of  history  and  the  cruel 
practicalities  of  the  current  ix)litical 
status  of  international  relations  reveal 
with  stimulating  clarity  the  opiate  un- 
realism  of  such  dreams. 

Just  as  the  development  of  defensive 
weapons  never  quite  catches  up  with  the 
development  of  offensive  weapons,  the 
development  of  observation  and  detec- 
tion devices  will  never  match  the  de- 
vices of  subterfuge  used  to  conceal  the 
development,  test,  and  buildup  of  new 
and  advanced  weapons.  The  design  of 
observation  and  detection  devices  is  nec- 
essarily dictated  by  the  nature  of  the 
object  or  activity  to  be  detected  or  ob- 
served, just  as  the  defensive  weapons 
design  is  dependent  on  that  of  the  of- 
fensive weapon. 

The  failure  to  achieve  enforceable 
agreements  for  disarmament  stems, 
however,  not  from  the  inadequacies  of 
scientific  devices  with  which  to  assure 
that  such  agreements  are  being  adhered 
to.  but  rather  from  a  failure  in  basic 
approach  to  the  problem.  The  approach 
to  disarmament  which  has  been  exclu- 
sively adopted  in  international  negoti- 
ations, both  in  the  past  and  in  the  cur- 
rent crisis,  has  been  premised  upon  the 
mistaken  assumption  that  the  tre- 
mendous emphasis  on  armaments  by  the 
various  nations  of  the  world  is  a  cause, 
rather  than  an  effect,  of  the  political 
differences  which  exist  among  those 
nations. 

Prospects  for  disarmament  are  no  bet- 
ter and  no  worse  than — but  indeed  are 
identical  to — the  prospects  for  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  controversies  among 
nations.  So  long  as  any  nation  or  group 
of  nations  harbors  ambitions  of  ag- 
grandizement at  the  expense  of  other 
nations,  hope  is  futile  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  international  good  will  which 
is  a  prerequisite  for  cessation  of  the  arms 
race. 

Unfortunately,  national  and  bloc  ag- 
grandizements still  exist  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  political  system  which  holds 
sway  in  countries  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. Peaceful  expressions  of  intent  by 
the  leaders  of  these  countries  are  be- 
lied by  their  actions  as  well  as  by  the 
words  of  their  counterparts  in  other 
nations  of  their  bloc. 

Although  the  scientific  instruments 
devised  by  freemen  may  be  inadequate 
to  detect  the  breach  of  disarmament 
agreements  which  might  be  reached, 
the  minds  of  freemen  can  always  detect 
the  inconsistencies  of  peaceful  words 
with  the  subjugation  and  enslavement 
of  millions  of  people  and  the  patently 
aggressive  aims  underlying  the   incite- 


ment of  others  to  rebellion  and  revolu- 
tion. No  disarmament  and  no  resolu- 
tion of  the  conflicting  aspirations  of  the 
several  nations,  which  constitute  the 
cause  of  the  arms  race,  is  probable  or 
possible  so  long  as  deception  and  ag- 
gression are  the  goals  of  one  or  more 
governments:  for  freemen  will  not  will- 
ingly jeopardize,  even  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  life  itself,  their  even  more 
precious    possession — individual    liberty. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  wish  to  give 
the  impre-ssion  that  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  the  lofty  ideals  of  world  peace  and 
.security  which  this  bill  expresses  as  its 
goal.  However,  I  certainly  feel  that 
world  peace  and  security  can  be  main- 
tained only  if  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  keep  themselves  capable  of  resist- 
ing aggre.ssion  by  the  Communists  and 
their  satellite  nations.  The  United 
States  has  in  all  good  faith  done  every- 
thing possible  to  decrease  tensions  in 
the  world  This  effort  has  been  met  on 
every  front  by  Communist  subversion 
within  countries  and  Communist  forces 
in  the  form  of  op>en  aggression.  T^e 
Communists  have  thwarted  every  at- 
tempt to  establish  an  effective  nuclear 
international  inspection  and  control 
syst«m. 

The  United  States  has  gone  out  of 
its  way  to  avoid  any  show  of  hostility 
toward  communism  in  an  effort  to  draw- 
to  our  side  the  unalined  nations  of  the 
world.  The  results  of  such  a  policy 
have  been  catastrophic.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  countries  which  have 
come  imder  the  influence  of  the  Com- 
munists, these  unalined  nations  remsdn 
unalined.  It  should  now  be  clear  that 
such  policies  of  appeasement  have  in 
no  way  influenced  these  neutral  nations 
to  become  our  allies.  It  is  only  natural 
that  any  person  should  aline  himself, 
or  nation  itself,  with  the  side  which 
offers  the  most  protection  and  support. 
An  article  by  Joseph  Alsop  entitled 
"Power  or  Purity,"  published  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post,  graphically 
illustrates  the  proposition  that  it  is  im- 
possible merely  to  buy  friends.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Matter  or  Fact — Poweb  or  Purittt 
(  By    Joseph    Alsop  > 

The  atmosphere  In  Washington,  which  was 
quite  somber  enough  already,  has  now  been 
darkened  a  bit  further  by  the  pangs  of  dis- 
appointment. The  source  of  the  disappoint- 
ment Is  the  reaction  of  what  is  usuaUy  called 
"world  opinion"  xo  the  Soviet  nuclear  tests 

With  cool  calculation,  in  order  to  avoid 
offending  world  opinion.  President  Kennedy 
had  put  off  his  country's  resumption  of  nu- 
clear testing  long  after  he  had  lost  all  hope 
of  Soviet  agreement  to  a  workable  test  ban. 

With  the  most  precise  timing,  the  Presi- 
dent had  even  sent  U.S.  test  negotiator 
Arthur  Dean  to  Geneva,  to  plead  once  again 
for  a  test  ban.  and  thus  to  underline 
America's  good  will  In  the  eyes  of  world  opin- 
ion, at  the  very  momient  when  he  foresaw 
the  Soviets  would  t^egln  testing  again. 

To  do  these  things,  a  serious  price  had  to 
be  paid.  It  wa£  not  easy  to  resist  the  strong 
domestic  political  pressure  for  earlier  re- 
sumption of  American  testing     But  the  price 


was  thought  to  be  worth  paying,  because  of 
the  forecast  that  the  Soviets  would  thus  bo 
driven  to  make  the  first  testa — and  would 
therefore  Le  Judged  guilty  In  the  court  of 
world  opinion. 

In  short.  It  is  not  easy  to  recaU  an  occa- 
sion when  risks  have  been  more  astutely 
weighed,  and  Soviet  behavior  has  been  more 
correctly  anticipated.  The  rlaks.  It  must  be 
understood,  were  very  real  Indeed.  If  the 
US.  had  been  the  first  to  resume  nuclear 
testing,  the  whole  world  would  have  been 
deafened  by  the  screams,  shrieks,  wails,  and 
moans  of  ."^elf-nghteous  Indignation  from 
the  professed  voices  of  world  opinion  assem- 
bled at  the  neutralist  conference  In  Bel- 
grade 

In  this  e\ent.  American  freedom  of  action 
m  the  Berlm  crisis  would  have  been  greatly 
hampered,  by  sympathetic  movements  of 
public  opinion  In  Britain.  Prance,  and  other 
Western  European  countries.  What  was 
avoided.  In  fact,  was  well  worth  avoiding. 

Yet  the  pangs  of  disappointment  are  still 
pretty  sharp  \n  Washington,  especially  in 
the  group  that  shares  the  viewpoint  of  Adlai 
E  Stevenson  because  what  was  gained  by 
the  shrewd  management  of  the  nuclear  test 
problems  has  proved  to  be  so  downright 
trifling. 

With  the  most  arrogant  brutality,  the 
Soviets  not  merely  took  the  lead  In  resuming 
nuclear  testing  (which  Khrushchev  had 
sworn  he  would  never  do),  they  also  re- 
sinned testing  above  ground,  using  the 
method  that  does  real  damage  by  fallout. 
But  among  the  voices  of  world  opinion, 
Nehru  hardly  audibly  mumbled  his  regrets: 
Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  said  this  was  a  bad 
thing;  and  the  rest  were  ostentatiously 
silent. 

Judging  by  the  other  actions  of  the  Bel- 
grade meeting,  moreover,  Khrushchev  has 
actually  gained  by  his  brutality.  The  main 
result  will  be  neutralist  pressure  on  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  negotiate  with  Khrvishchev 
on  Khrushchev's  chosen  ternns  and  ground, 
about  the  Berlin  problem. 

Khrushchev  treated  the  neutralist  leaders 
with  open  contempt.  Almost  every  great 
man  at  Belgrade  had  said  again  and  again, 
that  It  would  be  a  dreadful  crime  to  do 
what  Khrushchev  did.  The  pride  of  all  of 
them  had  been  grossly  affronted.  But  the 
fear  which  Khrushchev's  brutality  Inspired 
far  outweighed  the  hurt  {M-lde  It  caused. 

These  points  are  unpalatable,  but  they 
badly  need  to  be  underlined  because  of  the 
wrong  weight  that  Is  given  to  world  opinion, 
so-called,  by  enormous  numbers  of  persons 
in  this  country.  Including  too  many  leading 
policymakers.  If  you  listen  to  persons  of 
this  school  of  thought,  you  might  suppose 
that  foreign  policy  could  be  conducted  <.n 
the  principle  of  Sir  Galahad — 'My  strength 
Is  as  the  strength  of  ten.  because  my  heart 
is  pure." 

Consider  the  aid  that  this  country  has 
given  to  most  of  the  Belgrade  neutralists 
This  ought  to  prove  that  America's  heart, 
if  not  pure.  Is  at  least  reasonably  generous. 
Then  consider  the  response  of  the  neutralist 
leaders,  not  Just  to  the  Soviet  nuclear  test 
series,  but  also  to  the  Hungarian  massacre 
and  several  other  comparable  episodes,  In 
recent  years.  These  episodes  certainly  ought 
to  prove  that  the  Kremlin's  heart  Is  as 
black  as  Ink. 

The  comparison  does  not  mean  that  the 
aid  has  been  given  In  error.  If  It  serves 
America's  Interests  to  strengthen  India — as 
It  does — we  should  not  worry  about  the  de- 
gree of  gratitude  Implied  by  Nehrti's  public 
prating.  But  the  comparison  does  mean 
that  the  system  of  ideas  behind  such  phrases 
as  "the  battle  for  the  uncommitted  na- 
tions "  Is  a  ludicrously,  transparently  false 
system 

The  truth  Is.  alas,  that  naked  power 
counts  far  more  In  this  sad  world  than 
virtuous    Intentions.      And    if    the    mUitary 
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power  balance  Is  neglected  at  the  Pentagon, 
as  It  was  for  8  years,  tbe  voices  of  world 
opinion  will  always  ^>ealc  from  a  double 
standard  unXavorable  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Communists  at  tWs  time  are  applying 
to  the  United  States  almost  every  pres- 
sure possible.  We  are  faced  with  a 
crisis  in  Berlin,  with  a  controversy  over 
our  naval  base  in  Cuba,  and  ever- 
increasine  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
Comxaunists  to  force  us  to  recognize  dip- 
lomatically Outer  Mongolia  and  Red 
China  and  admit  them  to  the  United 
Nations. 

In  view  of  the  many  crises  which  the 
Communists  have  manufactured  it 
would  be  a  slap  in  the  face  of  our  al- 
lies for  the  Senate  to  give  favorable 
consideration  to  the  pending  bill.  It 
would  be  the  same  as  abolishing  the 
police  department  in  the  face  of  an  in- 
tense crime  wave. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  opposed  to 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  10, 
line  21.  after  the  word  "peace"  it  is  pro- 
posed to  insert  the  words  "under  world 
law". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  simple  amendment.  It  makes  an  in- 
sertion in  the  powers  of  the  Commission 
or  Director.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  be  willing  to  take  it  to 
conference. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  merely  extends  itself  to 
a  study  of  the  problems  of  international 
law.  I  certainly  have  no  objection  to 
the  amendment  and  shall  be  happy  to 
take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Permsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  a^eed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  still 
have  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  sought 
recognition  before  the  amendment  was 
acted  on. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  beg  the  Senators 
pardon.  I  thought  he  desired  to  ad- 
dress himself  to  another  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  had  recognized  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  vote  cannot  be 
taken  on  an  amendment  while  its  pro- 
ponent has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  quite  correct.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  to  proceed  to  some  nongermane 
matters,  he  is  entirely  within  his  right 
to  obtain  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  no  desire  to 
delay  action  on  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment or  to  delay  any  other  Senator  who 
wishes  to  be  recognized.  I  simply  say 
that  sometimes  we  get  into  a  situation 
in  which  a  Senator  holds  the  floor,  and 
it  is  Impossible  for  another  Senator  to 
grain  the  floor. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Petuisylvania  may  be  acted 
on;  and  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  who  desires  to  deal  with  some 
other  m.atters.  I  have  no  desire  to  in- 
trude in  any  way.  I  was  simply  seek- 
ing to  obtain  the  floor  in  my  ovim.  right. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
another  simple  amendment.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  who  is  In 
charge  of  the  bill,  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment. If  he  will  do  so  and  if  the  Sen- 
ate will  act  on  the  amendment.  I  shall 
be  grateful. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  YoxjNc]  is  seeking  recognition; 
other  Senators  also  desire  recognition. 
I  have  no  desire  to  intrude  upon  my 
friends.  Those  Senators  are  more  than 
welcome  to  precede  me.  I  simply  wish 
to  get  the  floor  sometime. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
and  to  the  Senator  from  Permsylvania. 
and  that  I  may  then  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  very  much  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  bill,  might  permit 
the  disposition  of  the  simple  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
proposes,  and  then  let  the  Senate  move 
to  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  before 
the  Senator  from  New  York  begins  to 
yield  the  floor  for  other  purposes.  I 
think  that  would  make  for  expeditious 
action. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  take  my  seat  if  it  is  clear  that 
I  may  get  the  floor  at  some  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  certain  that 
that  can  be  done. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  after  the  action 
on  the  second  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  after  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill,  after  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  has  been  recog- 
nized, and  after  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  been  recognized,  I  may  ob- 
tain the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  my 
amendment,  unless  some  other  Senator 
wishes  to  speak  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Presideni.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  designated  "B"  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LEGISL.^TIVE  Clerk.  On  page  7, 
line  17,  after  the  word  "act."  it  is  pro- 
posed to  a^d  the  following  sentence : 

The  Committee  shall  meet  at  least  twice 
each  year.  It  shall  from  time  to  time  ad- 
vise the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Slate 
and  the  Disarmament  EMrector  respecting 
matters  affecting  disarmament,  world  peiice. 
and  world  law. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  sim- 
ple amendment  gives  slightly  more 
power  to  the  Advisory  Committee,  in  the 
hope  that  by  so  doing  it  will  be  possible 
to  induce  distinguished  citizens  to  serve 
on  the  committee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee,  I  am  iKippy  to 
accept  the  amendment  and  to  take  it  to 
conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  setting  up  of  the  Committee  is  iper- 
missive? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  language  creating 
the  Committee  is  in  the  bill.  The 
amendment  merely  requires  the  Com- 
mittee to  meet  twice  a  year. 

Mr.  MORTON.  There  is  no  require- 
ment that  the  President  take  any  action  ? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No;  the  amendment 
merely  provides  that  the  Committee 
shall  report  twice  a  year  and  may  proffer 
advice  in  this  area. 

Mr.  RUSSET  J,.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Republican  Party  has  apparently 
admited  its  disillusion,  I  point  out  that 
this  important  Commission  will  be  es- 
tablished without  any  requirement  that 
there  shall  be  any  division  of  member- 
ship as  between  the  parties.  I  suppose 
that  Is  the  accepted  order  of  things. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  intention  of 
the  Committee  was  that  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  bipartisan.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  made  this  clear  and  that  we  shall 
have  his  statement  as  a  matter  of  legis- 
lative intent  that  the  commission  will 
be  broadly  represented. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  there  any  require- 
ment that  the  membei-s  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  and  also  that 
they  shall  be  subject  to  a  full  fleld  in- 
vestigation by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Almost  190  years  ago,  a  great  Ameri- 
can patriot,  Patrick  Henry,  said: 

There  Is  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet 
are  guided,  and  that  Is  the  lamp  of  experi- 
ence, I  know  of  no  other  way  to  Judge  the 
future  except  by  the  pa.st. 

Bitter  experience  has  taught  us  that 
evei-y  armament  race  since  the  turn  of 
the  century  has  resulted  m  a  world  war. 
We  should  profit  by  that  bitter  experi- 
ence. 

Approximately  1  month  ago,  the  Sen- 
ate voted,  without  dissent,  to  appropri- 
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ate  more  than  $46  billion  to  build  oiu* 
military  strength,  first,  as  a  deterrent 
to  war,  and  second,  to  be  fully  ready  in 
the  event  of  war. 

Since  the  beginning  of  my  service  as 
junior  Senator  from  Ohio,  I  have  voted 
for  every  appropriation  to  stren^hen 
the  Armed  Forces  and  military  might  of 
our  coimtry. 

I  was  glad  to  vote  for  the  Defense 
Department  appropriation  bill  which 
strengthened  our  retaliatoiy  power  and 
our  military  strength,  so  that  m  nego- 
tiating with  Khrushchev  we  would  be 
dealmg  from  strength.  Mr.  President, 
as  you  know,  the  only  language  a  dic- 
tator understands  and  the  only  power 
he  resjjects  is  the  language  and  the 
power  of  force  and  strength. 

Today,  we  are  considering,  and  we 
are  about  to  vote  upon,  a  bill  authorizing 
the  appropriation  of  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $10  million  for  a  disarmament 
agency  to  plan  for  peace.  Therefore,  we 
are  considering  authorizing  an  appro- 
priation for  peace  which  is  only  one  five- 
thousandths  of  the  amount  we  unani- 
mously appropriated  in  order  to  be  ready 
for  war  and  to  defend  ourselves  against 
aggression  from  Communist  Russia. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  one 
American  would  prefer  war  in  the  nu- 
clear age  to  an  honorable,  just,  and 
enduring  peace. 

No  claims  have  been  made  that  a  dis- 
armament agency  would  solve  all  the 
tangled  mternational  problems  which 
have  led  the  world  to  the  brink  of  war 
on  countless  occasions  in  the  past  15 
years. 

It  is  simply  that  such  an  agency  is 
needed  to  coordmate  and  stimulate  re- 
search in  the  vital  field  of  disarma- 
ment— or  arms  control,  if  we  choose  to 
phrase  the  matter  in  that  way. 

Such  an  agency  could  recruit  talented 
and  dedicated  people  who,  working  to- 
gether, could  provide  answers  to  many 
of  the  scientific,  economic,  and  political 
problems  relatmg  to  disarmament  under 
workable  controls  and  adequate  safe- 
guards. 

Further,  Mr,  President,  and  also  of 
utmost  importance,  estabUshment  of 
this  agency  would  further  prove  to  the 
world  that  America  is  sincere  when  we 
declare  we  want  peace. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  renewed  its 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons,  thus  further 
polluting  the  atmosphere  of  the  world. 
Reluctantly,  under  the  order  issued  by 
our  President,  who  is  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces — and  we  are 
glad  to  have  him  in  that  position  of 
great  leadership  during  this  grim  period 
of  international  anarchy — we  are  obliged 
to  improve  our  own  nuclear  arsenal. 
The  President  has  thus  directed  that 
we  resume  underground  nuclear  testing. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr,  President,  today, 
by  our  vote,  we  can  show  again  our  deep 
desire  for  peace  and  disarmament — by 
establishing  the  proposed  Agency  and 
authorizing  for  its  use  an  appropriation 
not  to  exceed  $10  million.  Surely,  that 
is  little  enough  cost  for  the  potential 
good  which  may  result,  Mr.  President, 
as  one  Senator  representing  a  sovereign 
state  of  10  million  people,  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  cast  my  vote  in  the  affirmative. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
short  time  we  shall  be  called  upon  to 
vote  on  this  measure.  This  bill  is  not 
one  either  for  or  against  the  load  of 
can-ylng  armaments;  it  is  not  a  bill 
either  for  or  against  war.  This  is  a  pro- 
posal to  create  another  Government 
agency.  If  this  one  will  work,  why  not 
create  flve  or  six  more,  and  thus  set  the 
world  at  peace? 

The  entire  objective  of  the  United 
States  is  to  maintain  peace  with  honor, 
so  that  we  can  conduct  our  commerce 
in  the  world.  That  is  the  main  objec- 
tive of  our  State  Department.  But  the 
mere  cieation  of  an  additional  agency 
will  not  bring  that  about. 

I  strenuously  object  to  the  enactment 
of  a  measure  of  this  importance  with- 
out first  havmg  had  it  studied  by  our 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  believe 
we  could  proceed  with  much  more  con- 
fidence if  the  motion  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen  1  had 
prevailed,  so  that  we  could  have  had  the 
recommendations  of  our  Armed  Services 
Committee,  which  throughout  the  years 
has  endeavored  to  make  the  United 
States  strong,  to  protect  the  liberties  of 
our  country,  and  to  secure  the  continua- 
tion of  our  great  Republic. 

Today,  it  is  proposed  that  we  create 
a  new  agency.  If  it  has  any  purpose 
at  all,  it  will  affect  the  defense  posture 
of  the  United  States.  Regardless  of 
whether  that  should  or  should  not  be 
done,  we  should  have  the  answer  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  befoi'e  we 
proceed. 

THE  FISCAL  POSITION  OF  THE  U.S. 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  many 
thoughtful  Americans  are  concerned  over 
the  fiscal  position  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. I  share  that  concern.  The  con- 
cern is  justified  when  viewed  either  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  increasing  Federal 
expenditures  or  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  tax  philosophy  that  may  be  incor- 
porated into  our  revenue  system.  The 
tax  burdens  on  our  private  enterprise 
system  are  so  heavy  that  it  is  imperative 
that  those  who  formulate  our  tax  pro- 
gram have  a  sympathetic  understanding 
of  our  private  enterprise  system  and  a 
desire  to  see  it  grow  and  expand. 

Today.  I  wish  to  speak  concernmg  the 
tax  theories  of  the  New  Frontier.  In 
attacking  these  theories  I  do  not  wish 
to  make  a  personal  attack  on  any  indi- 
vidual. My  remarks  are  imfriendly  to 
proposals,  not  to  persons. 

In  the  medley  of  high  praise  for  Doug- 
las Dillon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
ctirrently  being  sung  by  administration - 
minded  columnists  and  wTiters,  there  is 
a  strange  unanimity  of  silence  on  the 
Treasury's  tax  bill  fiasco  of  1961.  This 
silence  is  to  be  regretted;  otherwise,  the 
Kennedy  administration  may  not  learn 
by  the  colossal  mistakes  it  has  made  in 
the  legislative  field  of  taxation  so  vital 
to  every  citizen  and  every  business  and 
professional  activity. 

On  April  20,  the  President  sent  to  the 
Congress  a  special  message  and  gave  us 
a  detailed  outline  of  his  major  tax  bill 
for  1961,  and  promised  a  second  and 
more  far-reaciiing  measure  in  1962.    The 


tax -writing  committee  of  the  House  pro- 
ceeded with  hearings  on  the  President's 
message. 

President  Kennedy,  in  selecting  his  of- 
ficial family,  named  Prof.  Walter  W. 
Heller,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Econom- 
ic Advisers;  Prof.  Mortimer  M.  Caplin. 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  as  Com- 
missioner of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser\- 
ice:  and  Prof.  Stanley  S.  Surrey,  of 
Harvard  University,  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasurj-  in  charge  of  Fed- 
eral tax  programs.  All  three,  who  were 
destined  to  have  major  infiuence  in  the 
administration's  tax  program,  were 
known  to  be  advocates  of  rewriting  the 
Federal  tax  laws  so  as  to  incorporate 
therein  a  vast  number  of  theories  which 
in  the  past  the  Congress  had  repeatedly 
refused  to  accept.  Professor  Surrey  was 
recognized  as  the  leading  spokesman  for 
this  group  of  theorists.  The  President 
had  induced  Douglas  Dillon,  a  Republi- 
can high  in  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration, to  become  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

But  when  the  Surrey  nomination  came 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
it  encountered  difficulties.  Several 
Members,  including  half  a  dozen  from 
the  majority,  registered  strong  opposi- 
tion to  Professor  Surrey's  tax  theories. 
The  outlook  for  confirmation  was  om- 
inous. But  Secretary  Dillon  saved  the 
situation  by  writing  to  the  distinguished 
and  justly  respected  committee  chair- 
man, the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia, 
an  unprecedented  and  rather  tortured 
letter  in  which  he  promised  to  take  full 
personal  responsibility  for  tax  proposals 
coming  from  the  Treasury.  As  a  result 
of  that  letter,  the  nomination  of  Profes- 
sor Surrey  was  confirmed,  despite  mis- 
givings on  the  part  of  many  members  of 
the  committee  and  also  many  of  the 
other  Members  of  this  body. 

Then  came  the  President's  tax  mes- 
sage, which  was  a  Surrey  production. 
Secretary  Dillon  presented  it  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  It 
looked  as  though  these  tax  theorists  "had 
it  made."  They  had  a  former  Republi- 
can ofBcial  fronting  for  them.  But  the 
Congress  and  the  public  soon  learned 
how  poorly  equipr>ed  Mr,  Dillon  was  to 
mastermind  major  tax  changes.  He  pre- 
sented a  program  that  was  ill-conceived, 
ill-timed,  and  ill-starred.  It  was  her- 
alded by  its  sponsors  as  a  first  step  in 
reforming  the  Federal  tax  structure ;  but 
it  failed  in  every  particular  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  fundamental  weaknesses 
of  our  revenue  system.  Instead  of  deal- 
ing realistically  with  the  great  need  for 
reform  of  depreciation  policies,  the  ad- 
ministration would  have  tried  to  culti- 
vate, under  bureaucratic  supervision,  a 
little  hothouse  economic  growth  with  a 
complicated  tax  credit  for  certain  kinds 
of  investment.  Any  possible  beneficial 
effect  of  such  a  peculiar  approach  was 
immediately  vitiated  by  a  companion 
proposal  to  reimpose  the  full  thrust  of 
double  taxation  on  dividend  Income,  and 
thereby  discourage  equity  Investment. 

The  Treasury  made  a  special  effort  to 
obtain  favorable  press  comment  in  con- 
nection with  a  proposal  m  the  program 
to  curb  business  exp)enses.     There  was 
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handed  out  a  Treasury  booklet  reciting 
special  cases  in  detail,  encouraging 
columns  of  antlbusiness  propaganda.  It 
seemed  easier  to  distort  or  misrepresent, 
rather  than  attack  Tax  Court  decisions 
directly. 

We  all  know  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  adequate  enforcement  ma- 
chinery for  use  when  fraudulent  tax  de- 
ductions are  made  in  attempts  to  avoid 
Federal  income  taxes.  The  criminal 
code  is  available,  and  the  record  shows 
that  courts  and  juries  are  not  hesitant 
to  convict  and  punish  the  guilty.  But 
Professor  Surrey's  goal  in  this  area  was 
to  transfer  business  judgment  from  the 
management  of  business  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

One  particular  area  of  the  proposals 
would  have  served  a  pet  theory  on  curb- 
ing certain  types  of  business  expendi- 
tures for  good  will.  Professor  Surrey's 
insistence  on  his  viewpoint  that  business 
expenditures  for  good  will  should  not  be 
deductible  prompted  one  administration 
supporter,  a  member  of  the  majority  side 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, to  tell  the  Harvard  professor  some  of 
the  facts  of  life  in  regard  to  our  free 
American  competitive  system.  He 
pointed  out  that  in  countries  where  the 
government  owns  all  business,  good  will 
may  not  be  a  factor;  but  in  this  country, 
he  said,  it  is  vital  and  essential. 

From  the  prolonged  hearings  and  ex- 
ecutive sessions  of  the  committee,  it  be- 
came generally  evident  that  controversy 
existed  between  committee  members  and 
Secretary  Dillon.  Eventually  several  of 
the  more  controversial  and  questionable 
Items  were  postponed  until  next  year; 
and  on  most  other  items  in  the  program 
the  committee  ignored  the  counsel  of 
Secretary  Dillon  and  his  alter  ego.  Pro- 
fessor Surrey,  and  produced  its  own  ten- 
tative versions.  And  finally  the  House 
committee  discarded  the  entire  1961  ef- 
fort, and  the  majority  members  of  the 
committee  informed  the  President  they 
would  have  to  tackle  it  again  next  year. 
One  would  be  very  naive  indeed  not  to 
know  exactly  what  that  meant. 

All  i5  not  lost  if  the  administration, 
especially  the  President,  will  profit  by 
the  experience  learned  from  the  tax 
fiasco  of  1961.  The  administration  can 
provide  the  lu-gently  needed  leadership 
in  promoting  sound  tax  reform  only  if 
the  administration  will  apply  practical 
understanding  and  wisdom  in  the  de- 
velopment of  its  tax  recommendation. 
Let  me  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  an 
authoritative  speech  on  the  suggested 
legislation,  made  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  May  9  of  this  year  by  the 
experienced  Representative  John  W. 
Byrnes,  of  Wisconsin,  a  capable  and 
esteemed  member  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee : 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conclusion  is  inescapable 
that  the  New  Frontier  tax  poUcles  are 
lesigned  to  add  to  the  tax  burdens  on  pro- 
ductivity, employment,  and  capital  forma- 
tion. The  administration  would  reverse  cer- 
tain considered  policy  decisions  of  previous 
administrations  and  Congresses,  both  Demo- 
crat and  RepubUcan,  by  characterizing  those 
decisions  as  loopholes.  They  would  substi- 
tute therefore  an  investment  giveaway  that 
makes  considerably  less  sense   In   terms  of 


equity  and  efficacy  tlian  the  provisions  the 
administration  attacks. 

The  Inconsistency  and  conflicting  purposes 
of  the  administration  recommendations  com- 
prise an  111-concelTed  concoction  that  will 
do  nothing  to  strengthen  business  con- 
fidence. These  proposals  are  not  new  but 
never  before  have  they  ever  been  muddled 
together  in  such  a  self-defeating  mishmaah. 
Specific  examples  of  Inconsistencies  in  ad- 
ministration policy  are : 

First,  the  tax  credit  proposal  to  Increase 
capital  Investment  Is  contrary  to  the  pro- 
posal to  relmpose  a  double  tax  on  Invest- 
ment Income; 

Second,  the  foreign  income  proposal  de- 
signed to  make  It  more  difficult  for  American 
private  enterprise  to  engage  in  foreign  cc«n- 
merce  contradicts  the  administration's  re- 
quest for  more  foreign  aid  appropriations: 
and 

Third,  the  President  acknowledges  that 
our  tax  structure  "must  encourag3  cfflclent 
use  of  our  resources"  but  proposes  tax 
changes,  that  would  Increase  bureaucratic 
control  of  our  private  enterprise  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Its  tax  recommendations 
the  New  Frontier  falls  to  measure  up  to  the 
challenge  of  an  urgent  subject. 

Because  the  administration  has  not  pro- 
vided the  called-for  leadership,  the  task  nec- 
essarily must  be  assumed  by  the  Congress 
Our  goal  must  be  an  objective  of  fiscal 
responsibility  that  provides  restrained  Gov- 
ernment spending  fully  paid  for  under  a 
taxing  system  that  'airly  distributes  the  re- 
quired tax  burden  at  the  lowest  possible 
tax  rates.  In  this  way  our  free  enterprise 
system  can  flourish  at  home  and  operate  as 
our  best  ambassador  abroad  with  minimum 
Government  intervention  in  private  eco- 
nomic affairs. 

Tax  revision  is  both  desirable  and  neccE- 
sary  but  In  revi-slng  our  tax  structure  *e 
must  be  certain  that  we  are  moving  ahead— 
and  not  backward. 

Secretary  Dillon  has  been  completely 
assimilated,  according  to  one  liberal 
writer.  In  other  words,  he  has  shed  any 
taint  of  Republicanism  he  had.  He 
ignored  sound  and  proven  tax  principles, 
and  became  the  top  salesman  for  Pro- 
fessor Surrey's  theories.  He  also  joined 
wholeheartedly  the  ardent  advocates  of 
deficit  spending  in  this  administration. 
His  voice  has  been  muted  while  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  increasing  the 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  by  $6.8 
billion,  of  which  only  $3.7  billion  Is  to 
go  for  new  military  spending.  Nor  did 
he  counsel  fiscal  responsibility  when 
the  administration  increased  budgeted 
spending  from  January  to  June  of  thi.s 
year  by  $2.6  billion,  although  less  than 
$800  million  of  that  $2.6  billion  was  for 
the  m.ilitary. 

As  we  look  ahead,  we  anticipate  defi- 
cits, increased  Federal  expenditures,  and 
pressures  which  ultimately  will  raise  the 
present  debt  ceiling.  I  am  disappointed 
at  an  apparent  profligacy  which  trans- 
fers to  some  future  day  any  reckoning 
of  fiscal  fact.  A  balanced  budget  has 
merely  become  a  hobgoblin  of  little 
minds. 

During  the  hearings  on  Mr.  Dillon's 
nomination,  I  engaged  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing colloquy: 

Senator  Ctthtis.  What  Is  your  notion  as  to 
the  necessity,  the  desirability  of  a  yearly  bal- 
anced budget? 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  think  on  that,  Senator  Ctnt- 
■ns,  I  made  my  position  clear.  I  think  the 
objective  is  to  keep  a  balance  over  a  reasoa- 


ably  short  period  of  time,  because  the  econ- 
omy undulates  up  and  dOT*-n.  It  would  not 
be  practicable  to  Increase  expenditures  very 
drastically  one  year  because  we  bad  a  lot  of 
Income,  and  decrea.se  them  equally  rapidly 
when  our  income  fell  off.  So  I  think  what 
we  should  aim  for  is  a  surplus  that  will 
bring  some  reduction  In  cur  debt  over  a 
period.  I  think  that  is  a  generally  accepted 
theory  and  I  think  It  Is  fiscally  sound. 

Senator  Cuhtis.  You  would  not  favor  that 
and  attempt  to  bring  the  budget  Into  bal- 
ance e\ery  year? 

Mr.  Dillon.  Not  in  a  time  of  extreme 
recession,  no,  Senator. 

Senator  Clrtis.  I  understand  the  philos- 
ophy back  of  that,  and  it  appears  In  many 
places  In  the  Government.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  Invites  a  national  attitude  that  we 
ought  to  balance  the  budget  but  not  now. 

Hearings  in  June  of  this  year  on  the 
bill  to  increase  the  public  debt  limit  re- 
flected from  members  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  the  same  concern 
which  I  expressed  in  that  colloquy  with 
Mr  Dillon. 

The  lofty  declarations  about  an  ex- 
panding gross  national  product  and  the 
debt  thereby  growing  smaller  in  relation 
to  it  are  soothing  platitudes,  but  they  do 
not  reduce  the  debt  or  alter  the  fact  that 
1 1  percent  of  each  taxpayer's  dollar  re- 
ceived in  revenue  this  year  goes  to  pay 
interest  on  the  national  debt. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Dillon  repre- 
.'•■entcd  this  country  in  Latin  America  at 
a  multination  meeting  dedicated  to  an 
alliance  for  progress.  In  his  remarks 
Mr.  Dillon  stated: 

Looking  to  the  years  ahead,  and  to  all 
sources  of  external  financing— from  Interna- 
tional In.stltutlons,  from  Europe  and  Japan 
as  weU  as  from  North  America,  from  new 
private  Investment  as  well  as  from  public 
funds— Latin  America,  if  It  takes  the  neces- 
sary Internal  measures,  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect its  own  efforts  to  be  matched  by  an  In- 
flow of  capital  during  the  next  decade 
amounting  to  at  least  $20  billion.  And  most 
of  this  win  come  from  public  soiu-ces.  The 
problem.  I  am  convinced,  will  no  longer  lie 
in  shortages  of  external  capital,  but  In  or- 
ganizing effective  development  programs  so 
that  brjth  domestic  and  foreign  capital  can 
be  put  to  work  rapidly,  wisely,  and  well. 

While  there  is  an  expression  of  finan- 
cial help  coming  from  other  quarters,  is 
this  pledge  a  moral  commitment  that 
our  Government  will  provide  this  20  bil- 
lion during  the  next  10  years— if  other 
sources  do  not  provide?  I  should  like  to 
know  what  portion  of  this  20  billion  is 
expected  to  come  from  sources  other 
than  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  Dillon  has  pointed  out  that  land 
reform  is  one  of  the  most  acute  of  Latin 
American  problems — that  5  percent  of 
the  population  there  owns  80  percent  of 
the  land.  Will  these  reforms  be  made 
by  local  effort  and  local  desire  to  improve 
internal  situations?  Or  will  these  re- 
forms be  made  under  some  system  of  re- 
foi-m  underwritten  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment? 

In  summary,  the  fiscal  policies  of  Mr. 
Dillon  will  need  a  sounder  base  and  a 
more  reasonable  interpretation  if  they 
are  to  gain  the  support  they  must  have 
from  Members  of  Congress. 

The  end  results  will  be  crucial  de- 
cisions in  1962  by  the  tax-WTiting  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress.    It  is  very  ap- 


parent that  these  committees  and  the 
Congress  are  not  going  to  accept  the 
theories  of  Professor  Surrey,  whether 
carrying  the  Imprimatur  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  not.  This  is  not 
the  time  knowingly  to  set  up  an  impasse 
between  the  Treasury  and  the  Congress 
on  revenue  legislation.  President  Ken- 
nedy should  enlist  as  his  major  advisers 
on  Federal  tax  policies  a  man  or  two  who 
understand  our  American  economy. 
Then  the  administration  can  work  in- 
telligently with  the  committees  of  the 
Congress  and  can  enable  us  to  meet  the 
needs  of  tax  revision  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
trust  and  understanding. 


US     DISARMAMENT    AGENCY    FOR 
WORLD   PEACE   AND   SECURITY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2180»  to  establish  a  U.S. 
Disarmament  Agency  for  World  Peace 
and  Security. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  2180,  a  bill  to  create  a  Dis- 
armament Agency. 

In  my  judgment,  the  bill  would  make 
a  great  contribution  to  peace  in  the 
world  and  to  the  posture  of  the  United 
States  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  there 
should  be  three  main  prongs  to  our  for- 
eign policy:  Rrst,  an  adequate  defense 
to  enable  our  U.S.  forces  to  move  quickly 
and  effectively  anywhere  in  the  world 
^  here  peace  is  threatened. 

I  have  joined  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  Senate  in  doing  my  share 
in  that  regard  in  voting  for  the  defense 
appropriation  bill  on  which  action  has 
recently  been  completed. 

The  second  prong  of  our  foreign  policy 
should  be  an  adequate  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, in  order  to  take  such  steps  as  we 
can  alone  tind  in  conjunction  with  other 
nations  to  render  the  lot  of  the  under- 
developed part  of  the  world  more  bear- 
able, and  thus  to  sustain  peoples  of  tho.se 
countries  in  their  fight  for  freedom. 
This  we  are  on  our  way  to  accomplish. 

The  third— and  to  my  way  of  thinking 
equally,  if  not  more  important — prong 
of  our  foreign  policy  should  be  the  pass- 
age of  this  bill.  S.  2180,  in  order  that  the 
United  States  may  show  to  sdl  the  world 
the  sincerity  of  its  belief  in  its  search  for 
peace  under  freedom  and  under  world 
law. 

In  my  judgment,  the  passage  of  this 
bill  at  this  time  is  of  comparable  im- 
portance to  the  defense  bill  and  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  because  by  taking  this  step 
the  Congress  will  become  involved  itself 
in  the  important  search  for  total  and 
permanent  disarmament,  under  enforci- 
ble  world  law,  and  will  show  not  only 
to  our  own  people  but  to  peoples  all 
across  the  world  and,  in  i>articular.  to 
the  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
Bamboo  Curtain  that  we  mean  what  we 
say  when  we  assert  that  our  national 
goal  is  a  peaceful  world  under  freedom. 

This  bill  can  be  of  enormous  impact 
in  making  that  clear  to  the  entire  world 
as  well  as  giving  us  a  sensible  type  of 
organization  in  which  to  pursue  that 
most  important  national  goal. 
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NO    SECTJEITY    IN    kKhiS   EACB 

Surely,  it  must  be  clear  to  all  the  world 
that  there  can  be  no  security  in  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  arms  race;  there  can 
be  no  peace,  no  freedom,  unless  in  some 
way.  in  some  manner,  governments  are 
able  to  bring  an  end  to  the  arms  race  and 
to  proceed  by  gradual  stages,  if  you  will, 
but  to  proceed  nonetheless  actively, 
energetically,  and  forcefully  toward  that 
total  and  permanent  disarmament  under 
the  rule  of  law  which  is  the  only  real 
hope  for  survival  in  the  world  today. 

PEaTECT  TIMl.NC  OF  S.  2180 

I  suggest  that  the  timing  of  this  bill  is 
perfect.  It  comes  at  exactly  the  right 
time.  It  comes  at  a  time  when  the  world 
is  concerned  on  the  potential  of  war  in 
Berlin,  when  we  are  terribly  upset  about 
conditions  in  Cuba  and  in  Laos,  and  the 
Soviet  resumption  of  nuclear  tests. 

The  time  to  act  is  when  the  clouds 
are  blackest  and  not  when  the  sun  is 
shining,  in  this  area  of  peace  and  dis- 
armament. 

I  envisage  within  the  next  3  months  a 
continuing  crisis  over  Berlin  with  the 
German  elections  September  19,  the 
meeting  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 
Congress  in  October,  and  then  hard- 
fought  negotiations  to  settle,  we  hope, 
not  only  the  Berlin  question  but  the  Ger- 
man question,  and  this  bill  can  be  of  the 
greatest  ix)ssible  impact  in  assisting  our 
search  for  a  peaceful  and  just  solution 
to  the  current  crisis. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  stated  as  recently 
as  Wednesday  of  this  week  that  he  is  in 
favor  of  total  and  permanent  disarma- 
ment under  strict  international  controls: 
that  he  would  waive  the  veto,  that  he  is 
prepared  to  sit  down  and  negotiate  a 
meaningful  agreement. 

What  better  evidence  can  we  give  to 
him  and  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we 
mean  business,  too,  in  this  regard,  and 
that  we  intend  to  put  the  best  brains  of 
America  to  work  in  searching  out  for 
that  objective. 

Now,  it  may  well  be  that  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev does  not  mean  what  he  said.  He 
has  a  long  record  of  broken  promises, 
the  most  recent  being  his  resumption  of 
nuclear  testing. 

But  it  occurs  to  me  it  is  our  obligation, 
as  a  peace-seeking  nation,  to  put  the 
Soviet  leader  to  the  test,  to  call  his  bluff 
if  bluff  it  be.  and  in  any  event,  to 
assert  our  own  strong  will  to  pursue  this 
objective,  and  to  bring  him  and,  in  due 
course,  the  Chinese  Communists  as  well, 
into  the  world  of  peace-loving  nations 
where  clearly  they  are  not  now,  and 
where  our  country  in  my  Judgment 
should  take  the  initiative. 

So  I  say  again,  in  my  judgment  the 
timing  of  this  bill  is  perfect. 

NEED    FOB    ADEQUATE    ORGANIZATION    FOB 
DISARMAMENT    EFFORT 

It  must  be  clear  that  our  present 
search  for  disarmament  has  been  inade- 
quately organized.  I  can  describe  only 
as  chaotic  the  efforts  of  the  State  De- 
partment to  manage  this  disarmament 
question  during  most  of  the  administra- 
tions of  President  Truman  and  President 
Eisenhower.  In  fact,  the  Acheson-Lilien- 
thal-Baruch  plan  might  well  be  said  to 


be  the  last  real  initiative  which  our  coun- 
try has  taken  in  the  search  for  peace. 
Since  then  we  have  been  largely  on 
the  defensive,  and  It  is  not  without  sig- 
nificance, in.  my  judgment,  that  dis- 
armament has  been  so  downgraded  in 
the  Stat«  Department  that  when  Mr. 
Eaton  asked  representatives  of  four  of 
our  aUies  to  come  to  Washington  to  dis- 
cuss the  Western  position  prior  to  the 
10-nation  talks  in  Geneva  last  year,  he 
was  never  able  to  tell  them  the  U.S.  po- 
sition because  the  State  Department  and 
the  Defense  Department  had  been  un- 
able to  resolve  their  differences.  This  in 
itself  would  occur  to  me  to  be  convinc- 
ing evidence  of  the  need  for  this  par- 
ticular Agency,  whose  Director  would 
have  direct  Presidential  access  on  cer- 
tain questions. 

NEED    FOR    ADEQUATE   STATUS   FOR    DISARMAMENT 
EFFORT 

I  turn  now  to  the  bill  and  I  point  out 
the  importance  of  having  adequate  sta- 
tus for  this  disarmament  effort.  I  am 
the  principal  sponsor  on  the  bill  creat- 
ing a  I>epartment  of  Urban  Affairs.  We 
know  that  the  status  of  the  needs  of  our 
cities  at  the  Federal  level  in  Washing- 
ton is  one  of  the  most  important  rea- 
sons for  advancing  that  proposal  to  give 
our  urban  citizens  the  same  status  at 
the  Cabinet  table  as  our  citizens  living 
on  farms  have  had  a  hundred  years. 

I  am  glad  that  the  President  has  also 
recommended  an  adequate  status  for  the 
oflBce  entrusted  with  the  study  and  im- 
plementation of  disarmament. 

DISARMAMENT  NOT    tTTOPLAN    COAL 

I  deplore  the  attitude  of  some  citizens 
and  some  of  our  friends  uith  regard  to 
this  bill  and  with  regard  to  total  dis- 
armament. In  fact,  nothing  does  this 
country  more  harm  than  to  have  respon- 
sible citizens  suggest  that  disarmament 
is  a  Utopian  goal,  to  suggest  this  is  a 
hypocritical  goal  This  does  the  coun- 
trj'  no  good.  It  does  freedom  no  good, 
and  the  world  at  large  no  good. 

I  hope  by  passing  this  bill  Congress 
will  give  convincing  evidence  that  we  are 
not  cynical  about  disarmament;  we  do 
not  consider  disarxnament  Utopian,  we 
consider  it  a  hard-boiled  realistic  goal 
which  is  within  the  capacity  of  living 
men  to  achieve  within  the  foreseeable 
future. 

So  I  am  happy  with  the  status  which 
has  been  given  to  this  Agency. 

KI:ED    FOR    COUNTEmVAZLINC    DISARMAMENT     PER- 
SONNEL 

I  would  point  out,  not  In  derogation 
of  any  able  and  dedicated  pubUc  serv- 
ants, but  as  a  fact  that  many  of  our 
Government  oflBcers  have  a  natural  con- 
flict of  interest  with  regard  to  disarma- 
ment; high-minded,  able,  sincere,  dedi- 
cated, patriotic  Americans  though  they 
may  be.  The  officers  of  the  Defense 
Establishment  both  in  ajid  out  of  uni- 
form, who  must  think  in  terms  of  the 
use  of  military  force,  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  creating  even  more 
dreadful  atomic  weapons  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commit- 
tee and  finally,  the  permanent  Foreign 
Service,  skillwl  in  diplomacy  and  the 
use  of  existing  institutions — ^none  are 
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trained  to  think  in  terms  of  disarma- 
ment and  the  creation  of  essential  peace- 
keeping machinery. 

I  submit  there  ought  to  be  a  counter- 
vailing power  at  a  high  level  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  our  Government 
trained  in  the  search  for  peace  and  the 
search  for  disarmament,  and  that  its 
status  should  be  identical  in  terms  of 
the  power  it  can  exert  on  the  Executive 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  can  carry 
out  the  legislative  policy  of  the  Congress 
as  the  other  agencies  I  have  mentioned. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  quite  important 
that  the  disarmament  director  should 
have  direct  access  to  the  President. 
Under  the  bill  as  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee it  is  clear  that  he  will. 
usiA  diekctob's   relationship  to   president 

AND    SECRETARY    OP    STATE 

I  point  out  that  there  is  quite  a  close 
analogy,  although  not  a  complete 
analogy,  in  this  regard  of  direct  access 
to  the  President  on  the  part  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  the  new  AID  agency  pro- 
posed in  the  pending  foreign-aid  bill  and 
the  Director  of  the  Information  Agency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
memorandum  on  this  point  printed 
herewith  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Relationship  of  the  Director,  U.S.  Infor- 
mation AoENCT,  to  the  President  and  the 
Secretart  of  State 

The  U.S.  Information  Agency  was  estab- 
lished by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  8  of  Au- 
gust 1,  1953. 

The  plan  provides  in  section  1(b)  that 
"There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the  Agency  a 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Director,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $21,000  a  year.  The  Secretary  of  State 
shall  advise  with  the  President  concern- 
ing the  appointment  and  tenure  of  the 
Director." 

The  plan  further  provides  as  follows: 

•'(c)(1)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  di- 
rect the  policy  and  control  the  content  of 
a  program,  for  use  abroad,  on  official  U.S. 
positions.  Including  interpretations  of  cur- 
rent events,  identified  as  official  positions  by 
an  exclusive  descriptive  label. 

"(c)(2)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  con- 
tinue to  provide  to  the  Director  on  a  cur- 
rent basis  full  guidance  concerning  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)(3)  Nothing  herein  shall  affect  the 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  with  re- 
spect to  conducting  negotiations  with  other 
governments." 

In  his  letter  transmitting  the  proposed 
reorganization  plan  to  the  Congress,  the 
President  said:  "I  have  likewise  Instructed 
that  the  new  U.S.  Information  Agency  shall 
report  to  the  President  through  the  National 
Security  Council,  or  as  the  President  may 
otherwise  direct."  In  practice,  this  has 
meant  only  the  submission  of  an  annual 
agency  status  report  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Council.  As  a  general  rule,  policy 
and  operating  problems  have  been  discussed 
with  the  F^resldent  rather  than  their 
being  submitted  through  or  dlsctissed 
by    the    National    Security    Council. 

Since  the  Inception  of  the  Agency  the 
President  has  Invited  the  Director  of  the 
Agency  to  participate  in  National  Security 
Council  meetings  as  an  observer.  This 
practice  has  continued  to  the  present  ad- 
ministration where  Mr.  Murrow  attends  Na- 
tional Security  Council  meetings. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  note  that 
the  USIA  Director  sits  with  the  National 
Security  Coimcil,  and  he  has  direct  ac- 
cess to  the  President;  yet  he  receives 
policy  direction  from  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

So  I  think  we  have  plenty  of  precedents 
for  the  type  of  organization  put  forwaad 
in  the  bill  as  amended. 
continuitt  gained  by  agency  with  statutory 

STATTJS 

Of  coiu'se,  one  of  the  most  important 
things  about  giving  statutory  status  to 
this  Agency  is  that  it  will  have  conti- 
nuity. 

It  has  been  said,  and  I  infer  it  may 
be  true,  that  really  able  men  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  unwilling  to  come  down 
here  and  involve  themselves  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis  in  this  search  for  peace  throuKh 
disarmament,  and  one  only  has  to  look 
at  the  unhappy  record  of  the  many,  many 
individuals  who  have  been  brought  down 
here  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  to  take  a  tempo- 
rary run  for  their  money  in  this  disarma- 
ment field  to  note  how  important  conti- 
nuity is. 

It  is  important  not  only  for  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Agency  but  also  for  the  em- 
ployees and  personnel,  for  the  Assistant 
Director,  the  other  top  level  policymakers 
called  for  by  this  bill.  Many  of  them.  I 
am  sure,  will  be  drawn  from  the  rolls  of 
the  State  Department;  many  of  them.  I 
am  sure,  also  will  come  from  the  Defense 
Department;  some  of  whom  will  come 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
give  a  close-knit  coordinated  team  of  per- 
manent officials  to  this  Agency.  Al- 
though I  hope  we  are  going  to  get  dis- 
armament within  your  lifetime  and  mine, 
it  is  very  apt  to  be  a  p>ermanent  agency, 
at  least  for  the  foreseeable  future,  and 
we  might  as  well  recognize  that  fact. 

An  Executive  order  agency  would  not 
be  the  same  thing.  Congress  must  get 
involved  in  this.  I  think  this  is  one  of 
the  most  important  reasons  for  the  bill. 
In  my  judgment — and  I  know  this  is  not 
a  popular  statement  to  make — we  have  a 
pretty  substantial  political,  social,  and 
economic  lag  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  behind  the  best 
current  thinking  in  a  host  of  different 
efforts,  and  probably  behind  further  in 
the  search  for  disarmament  and  peace 
than  in  any  other  aspect  of  our  national 
policy. 

If  we  could  get  this  bill  through  right 
now  before  we  go  home.  Congress  would 
be  involved  in  the  search  for  peace  and 
this,  I  think,  would  be  a  splendid  thing, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  our  Nation's 
success  in  the  trying  days  which  lie 
ahead. 

The  Disarmament  Agency  should  be  a 
line,  not  a  stafif  agency. 

At  the  moment  Mr.  McCloy,  whose 
incredible  abilities  are  indicated  by  the 
drafting  of  this  bill,  and  the  enormous 
support  which  he,  with  the  help  of  the 
President  and  some  of  the  rest  of  us.  has 
been  able  to  summon  behind  this  bill,  is 
working  with  one  hand  tied  behind  his 
back,  because  he  is  working  in  a  staff 
capacity. 

He  should  have  a  command,  as  the 
head  of  a  statutory  agency,  just  as  the 
Cabinet  officers  have  that  limited  com- 
mand under  the  President  of  the  United 


States  which  is  so  essential  to  their  act- 
ing in  the  national  interest.  They  make 
decisions  which  are  implemented  by 
action. 

Mr.  McCloy  can  only  make  recom- 
mendations which  somebody  else  has  to 
approve.  This,  I  think,  is  a  vital  differ- 
ence between  what  we  need  to  have  and 
what  we  presently  have. 

I  note  also,  for  the  benefit  of  the  press, 
that  this  resolution  is  identical  with 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  83  of  the 
last  Congress  of  which  resolution  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  then  Senator  Kennedy, 
was  a  cosponsor.  so  we  can  rest  assured 
that  the  objective  of  the  resolution  has 
had  the  approval  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    WORLD    OPINION 

Two  more  points  and  I  shall  be  done. 
General  Gruenther  testified  during  the 
hearing,  and  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Chester  Bowles,  in  a  recent  press  con- 
ference, stressed  the  importance  of  our 
world  image,  of  our  world  opinion,  and 
pointed  out  that  p>eople  abroad  just  do 
not  believe  us  when  we  say  we  search 
for  peace  and  freedom. 

This  is  unfortunate.  The  Lord  alone 
knows  why  they  do  not,  but  it  does  in- 
dicate that  we  have  not  been  successful 
in  persuading  those  people  that  our  own 
revolutionary'  precepts,  based  on  free- 
dom, are  still  the  policy  of  our  National 
Government. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  bit  of  legislation 
that  could  do  more  to  dispel  that  illu- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  peoples  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  world  than  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

ISSUE    RAISED  BY    THE    BILL 

In  the  end,  Mr.  President,  and  I  now 
conclude,  the  issue  raised  by  this  bill  is 
whether  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  takes  seriously  the  search  for 
peace,  the  search  for  security,  or 
whether  we  think,  as  some  cynical  per- 
sons do,  that  this  is  a  Utopian  idea, 
which  is  fundamentally  hypocritical. 

I  think  the  Congress  does  take  it 
seriously,  and  the  best  way  to  evidence 
it  is  by  passing  this  legislation  as  the 
committee  has  reported  it. 

In  my  judgment,  we  are  engaged  in  a 
struggle  in  this  country,  as  important  as 
any  since  the  Foundmg  Fathers  first 
persuaded  a  reluctant  electorate  to  ac- 
cept the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  their  framework  of  govern- 
ment, a  struggle  between  those  leaders 
of  the  community  who  are  creative,  and 
those  who  are  merely  dominant. 

We  see  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
day  after  day  after  day. 

Here  is  one  of  the  best  opportunities 
we  have  had  in  a  long,  long  time  to  prove 
to  the  country  and  to  the  world  that  the 
creative  forces  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  are  able  to  overcome  the 
merely  dominant  forces  who  look  back 
in  a  sterile  way  to  a  past  that  is  dead. 
This  will  be  concrete  evidence  that  those 
in  the  Senate  and  those  in  the  House 
who  believe  that  the  United  States  must 
take  the  initiative  in  moving  forward  in 
a  constantly  changing  world  are  in  con- 
trol of  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
ported this  bill  in  committee  and  intend 
to  vote  for  it  today. 
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I  have  no  illusions  about  Soviet  in- 
tentions. Acceptmg  their  intentions  for 
what  they  are,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in 
military  preparedness.  Unless  a  miracle 
happens,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  negotiate  with  them  any 
measure  of  disarmament  or  arms  con- 
trol, providing  for  a  system  of  inspection 
that  protects  the  interests  of  both  sides. 

And  yet  I  believe  that  there  is  much  to 
be  pained  from  setting  up  the  proposed 
Agency. 

First  of  all,  we  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  free  world  who  do 
not  understand  the  total  implacability 
and  the  total  dishonesty  of  world  com- 
munism. 

For  very  human  and  proper  reason.s, 
they  fear  war  and  would  like  to  see  the 
world  moving  in  the  direction  of  reduced 
and  controlled  arms,  rather  than  in  the 
direction  of  stepped-up  armaments  on 
both  sides. 

I  believe  that  there  Is  everything  to  be 
gained  and  nothing  to  be  lost  from  tak- 
ing the  stand  that  we  earnestly  share 
this  desire  and  that  we  are  prepared  at 
any  time  to  sit  down  and  discuss  prac- 
tical proposals  that  might  produce  an 
abatement  in  the  arms  race. 

But  if  we  take  this  stand,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  submit  practical  proposals — 
proposals  which  make  sense  intrinsi- 
cally, which  the  world  community  will 
find  persuasive,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  protect  our  national  interests. 

The  establishment  of  the  proposed 
Disarmament  Agency  would,  I  am  con- 
vinced, help  to  persuade  free  world  opm- 
ion  of  our  own  earnestness  on  the  issue 
of  disarmament,  and  it  would  at  the 
same  time  provide  us  with  a  machinery 
we  have  not  heretofore  possessed  for 
research  and  policy  planning  In  this  area. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that,  so  long 
as  international  communism  is  what  it 
is.  a  meaningful  arms  control  agreement, 
with  inspection,  will  not  be  possible.  But 
if  we  constantly  emphasize  our  own  will- 
ingness to  reduce  arms,  and  if  we  sub- 
mit proposals  that  are  soimdly  and 
honestly  wmceived  on  our  side,  it  will, 
at  the  very  least,  serve  to  unmask  the 
fraudulence  of  the  perennial  Soviet  pro- 
posals for  universal  and  complete  dis- 
armament. 

These  proposals  must  be  realistic  and 
honest,  and  must  not  simply  be  con- 
ceived as  propaganda,  because  we  cannot 
exclude  in  perpetuity  the  possibility  of 
an  arms  control  agreement.  I  believe 
that  arms  control  might  become  possible 
if,  through  a  combination  of  Western 
firmness  and  discontent  in  its  satellite 
empire.  Soviet  aggression  could  be  so 
chastened  that  the  Kremlm  weis  obliged 
to  withdraw  to  its  prewar  frontiers. 

I  am  always  concerned  about  the  vest- 
ing of  too  much  r>ower,  in  any  field,  in  a 
single,  centralized  Government  agency. 
One  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  freedom 
and  one  of  the  great  protections  against 
carrying  too  far  any  grave  mistake  is 
the  diversification  of  power,  the  checks 
and  balances  that  run  throughout  our 
governmental  institutions. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  in  section 
34  that  the  President  is  authorized  to 
establish  procedures  to  assure  consulta- 


tion among  the  various  agencies  that 
have  a  real  interest  in  this  problem  of 
disarmament,  including  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  and  other  af- 
fected agencies. 

Section  34  also  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  procedures  to  resolve  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  other  agencies 
which  cannot  be  resolved  through  con- 
sultation. 

I  take  this  to  mean,  and  I  would  like 
it  to  be  a  part  of  the  legislative  history 
of  this  bill,  that  this  new  agency  is  by 
no  means  to  have  the  last,  sole  word 
about  disaimament  policies  and  that  it 
is  to  operate  in  cooperation  with  other 
agencies  of  (joverimient  that  have  a  vital 
interest  m  this  field. 

I  feel  that  these  provisions  satisfy  my 
misgivings  to  the  point  that  I  can  sup- 
port this  bill  and  I  gladly  do  so. 

This  is  a  measure  which  should  be  ap- 
proved. Conceived  in  the  spirit  of  real- 
ism, and  without  any  pipedreams  about 
Soviet  intentions,  it  can  only  ser\'e  the 
cause  of  the  free  world  in  the  grave  crisis 
which  now  confronts  us.  Let  us  hope 
that  it  will  also  serve  the  cause  of  peace. 


SANITARY    MILK    FOR    NEW   YORK 
CONSUMERS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxicre]  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Htjwphhet]  .spoke  out  with 
respect  to  the  desirability  of  national 
milk  sanitation  standards,  and  they  par- 
ticularly leveled  their  fire  at  New  York's 
Governor  Rockefeller  for  his  recent  re- 
marks in  Syracuse,  NY.,  about  the  pos- 
sible effect  of  national  sanitation  stand- 
ards on  New  York's  dairy  producers  and 
New  York's  vast  milk  consuming  public. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  po- 
litical aspects  of  the  Senators'  attack  on 
Governor  Rockefeller,  for  these  were 
partisan  matters  and  quite  proper,  but 
nevertheless  not  germane  to  the  prin- 
cipal and  substantive  issue  of  na- 
tional milk  standards.  However,  I  think 
it  is  incumbent  upon  me,  as  a  Senator 
from  New  York — and  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating], 
intends  to  make  some  comments  on  this 
subject — to  put  mto  persp>ective  the 
claim  that  New  York's  milk  consumers 
sire  disadvantaged  because  sanitary 
standards  in  New  York  are  State  and 
local  standards. 

Milk  consumers,  whether  they  be  in 
New  York,  Wisconsin.  Minnesota.  Flor- 
ida, or  California,  are  entitled  to  protec- 
tion in  two  equally  important  regards: 
first,  assurance  of  having  a  reliable 
supply  of  sanitary  milk;  and  second, 
a  price  reasonably  within  the  reach 
of  ever>'  pocketbook.  It  is,  I  submit,  un- 
fair to  play  upon  the  consumer's  natural 
desire  for  the  lowest  possible  milk  price 
by  ignoring  the  vital  interest  of  local  au- 
thority in  the  health  and  safety  of  its 
citizens.  Implicit  in  the  remarks  of  our 
two  colleagues,  representing  Just  as  I  do 
large  dairying  States,  is  the  promise  that 
the  adoption  of  national  milk  sanitation 
standards,     will,     if     anything,     assure 


higher  quality  milk  at  lower  prices — in 
other  words,  something  for  everybody. 
I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  when  one 
can  offer  something  for  everybody  it  be- 
hooves him  to  come  forward  with  de- 
tailed, factual  justification  for  the 
panacea  held  out. 

And  in  examining  the  panacea  in  this 
instance,  the  controlling  issue,  I  submit, 
is  simply  this: 

New  York  State  has  a  right  to.  and 
indeed  must,  protect  its  New  York  milk 
consumers  by  establishing  the  highest 
practicable  sanitation  standards.  This 
is  New  York's  obligation;  it  is  a  function 
for  which  New  York  State's  various 
health  officials  are  uniquely  and  particu- 
larly qualified.  Because  mUk  is  produced 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  does  not 
mean  that  New  York  should  abandon  its 
supervision  over  milk  to  be  consumed  in 
the  New  York  area  unless  it  can  be  af- 
firmatively shown  that  New  York's  con- 
sumers will  benefit  in  price  without  any 
relaxation  of  sanitary  standards.  It  is 
not  enough  for  midwestern  interest  to 
assert,  without  more,  that  Wisconsin 
milk  or  Minnesota  milk  will  be  equally 
sanitary,  nor  is  it  enough  to  imply  that 
somehow  Wisconsin  milk  on  the  table  of 
the  New  York  consumers  will  be  cheaper. 
Tlie  burden  of  proof  is  on  those  who 
would  replace  high  local  standards  ef- 
fectively administered  with  other  broader 
standards.  If  and  when  midwestern  milk 
producers  can  affirmatively  demonstrate 
health  and  cost  benefits  to  New  Yorkers 
then  it  is  time  for  New  York  to  reevalu- 
ate its  own  position  with  respect  to  na- 
tional milk  sanitation  standards. 

There  are  six  reasons  why  I  believe 
enactment  of  national  milk  sanitation 
standards  are  not  practical  or  desirable 
at  this  time : 

First.  We  do  not  need  compulsory  na- 
tional milk  sanitation  standards. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  milk 
supply  for  the  various  markets  of  the 
country  is  of  high  quality  and  is  entirely 
safe.  We  feel  quite  certain  that  is  true 
in  New  York  State  and  we  believe  that  it 
is  true  in  most  of  the  United  States. 

Second.  Local  authorities  can  best  de- 
termine what  regulations  are  necessary 
to  safeguard  their  own  milk  supplies. 

Milk  is  produced  under  varying  condi- 
tions. A  regulation  which  is  necessary 
for  one  area,  may  not  be  necessary  or 
may  even  be  impractical  for  another 
area.  For  example,  it  might  be  desir- 
able to  have  a  regulation  in  some  of  the 
southern  areas  that  milk  stables  be 
washed  daily.  Such  a  regulation  in 
northern  New  York  in  the  wintertime 
would  seem  quite  impractical. 

Local  authorities  can  best  determme 
what  regulations  are  necessary  to  assure 
a  safe  supply  of  milk  for  their  area. 
whereas  a  national  code  would  not  give 
the  same  recognition  to  local  conditions. 

Third.  Local  regulations  may  be 
changed  quickly  to  meet  changing  con- 
ditions. 

New  problems  m  milk  sanitation  are 
constantly  arising.  A  local  regulation 
can  be  quickly  changed  to  meet  these 
changing  conditions.  The  mere  me- 
chanics of  amending  a  national  code  and 
putting  the  changes  into  effect  would 
be  very  time  consuming.    It  Is  entirely 
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within  the  realm  of  possibility  that  a 
strictly  local  condition  might  arise  that 
needed  a  change  in  regulations.  It  might 
not  be  considered  of  sufiScient  impor- 
tance to  change  the  national  code,  and 
the  particular  locality  might  suffer  as 
a  result. 

Fourth.  Local  authorities  have  ade- 
quate means  for  enforcing  their  regu- 
lations. 

Local  regnalatory  agencies  have  the  au- 
thority to  enforce  their  regulations  and 
can  do  so  quite  effectively.  In  New  York 
State  we  can  efTectively  enforce  our  milk 
sanitation  regulations. 

The  national  standards  which  have  so 
far  been  proposed  contain  little  in  the 
way  of  enforcement  provisions  other 
than  those  to  compel  the  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities to  accept  milk  from  plants 
which  ship  milk  in  interstate  commerce 
which  have  been  listed  as  in  compliance. 
While  plants  which  do  not  comply  with 
the  proposed  code  may  be  removed  from. 
the  listed  plants,  they  may  continue  to 
ship  milk  if  someone  will  accept  it. 

Fifth.  Enforcement  of  milk  sanita- 
tion regulations  can  best  be  done  by  the 
regulatory  agency  in  the  market  where 
the  milk  is  used,  rather  than  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  or  by  the  State  where 
the  milk  is  produced. 

A  health  regulatory  agency  will  nat- 
urally tend  to  be  more  thorough  in  the 
enforcement  of  regulations  to  protect  the 
supply  of  milk  for  ite  own  people  than 
it  would  in  enforcing  regulations  to  pro- 
tect the  people  of  WHne  distant  market. 

Under  proposed  national  standards  a 
State  or  a  mimicipality  cannot  insist 
upon  requirements  higher  than  those  in 
the  proposed  code,  on  milk  moving  in 
interstate  commerce.  If  they  wish  to 
raise  the  standards  they  must  first  get 
the  code  changed. 

Residents  of  New  York  State  are  ac- 
customed to  a  high  quality  milk  as  are 
residents  of  many  other  areas.  If  our 
milk  supply  needs  improving  we  want  the 
right  to  send  our  own  inspectors  out  to 
find  out  what  is  wrong  and  to  correct  it. 

Sixth.  The  proposed  national  stand- 
ards will  tend  to  lower  the  quality  of  milk 
in  some  markets. 

There  are  a  number  of  instances  in 
which  local  health  regulations  are  more 
strict  than  in  a  proposed  national  code. 
In  those  respects  the  local  regulations 
would  have  to  give  way  to  a  national 
code  on  interstate  shipments.  In  that 
way  local  milk  supplies  could  be  lowered 
in  quality. 

While  the  national  regulations  do  not 
purport  to  apply  to  intrastate  shipments, 
to  impose  higher  requirements  on  the 
producers  within  the  State,  than  is 
imposed  upon  the  producers  of  miHc 
shipped  into  the  State,  would  tend  to  be 
discriminatory. 

As  an  example,  in  New  York  City  we 
have  distributors  of  milk  who  have  their 
own  country  plants  at  which  they  re- 
ceive milk  from  producers.  Some  of 
these  distributors  have  such  plants  both 
in  New  York  State  and  in  other  States. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  impose  more 
strict  sanitary  requirements  at  those 
plants  inside  the  State  than  they  have 
to  meet  at  the  out-of-State  plants. 

I  am  not  saying  that  national  sanita- 
tion standards  are  per  se  bad— neither 


did  Governor  Rockefeller.  We  are  say- 
ing that  the  health  and  welfare  of  New 
York  consumers  is  adequately  protected 
now.  and  it  is  entirely  proper  that  we 
should  examine  very  carefully  proposals 
to  alter  our  effective  and  orderly  policy. 

In  this  connection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  an 
article  by  Paul  Corash  of  the  City  of 
New  York  Department  of  Health  which 
appeared  in  the  June  1961  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Milk  and  Food  Technology. 
Mr.  Corash  has.  I  believe,  apprehended 
the  real  issues  and  set  them  forth 
honestly  and  objectively.  I  recommend 
the  article  to  all  who  have  a  genuine 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  American 
milk  consumer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Is  Federal  Melk  Regulation  the  Answer? 

In  the  October  1960  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Milk  and  Pood  Technology.  Dr.  J.  C.  Ol- 
son, Jr.,  raised  and  answered  afflrmatltely 
the  question:  "Are  we  ready  for  a  nation- 
wide system  of  effective  milk  control?" 
There  Is.  however,  another  aspect  of  this 
problem  which  raLses  the  question  whether 
It  Is  desirable  to  have  Federal  laws  govern- 
ing the  sanitary  aspects  of  milk  control  of 
the  type  introduced  Into  the  86th  Congress 
tmder  the  title.  "The  National  Milk  Saalta- 
tlon  Act." 

The  basic  Justification  presented  by  pro- 
ponents of  Federal  control  is  that  some  local 
regulations  are  designed  as  trade  barriers  to 
protect  the  local  dairy  Interests.  Certainly 
it  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  defend  this 
type  of  regulation.  However,  to  Impute 
such  motives  generally  to  all  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities which  have  regulations  differ- 
ent from  the  U.8.  Public  Health  Service  milk 
ordinance  and  code  or  different  from  those 
of  other  jurisdictions,  is  a  completely  \in- 
worthy  Indictment  of  numerous  boards  of 
health  and  other  local  and  State  legislative 
bodies  which  have  enacted  their  own  milk 
sanitation  regulations. 

The  Public  Health  Service  ordinance  and 
code  which  would  presumably  be  the  basis 
of  any  Federal  milk  regulation  is  an  ad- 
mirable Instrument  and  serves  an  excellent 
purpose.  It  Is  designed  to  give  guidance  to 
local  find  State  authorities  In  their  formu- 
lation of  milk  regulations  and  wherever  de- 
sired, it  provides  a  complete  code.  The  code, 
however,  was  never  designed  or  intended 
to  be  forced  upon  any  community  against 
Its  will. 

Giving  full  recognition  to  the  merit  of 
the  code  does  not  mean,  however,  that  It 
has  the  infallibility  of  the  Ten  CommiLnd- 
ments,  that  it  takes  care  of  all  eventuali- 
ties In  the  best  possible  manner  or  that  It  Is 
hpretlcal  to  believe  that  other  milk  regula- 
tions may  also  have  their  proper  place.  It 
would  be  the  sheerest  arrogance  to  assume 
this,  to  contend  that  there  can  be  no  honest 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  milk  regula- 
tions, or  that  there  may  not  be  a  peculiar 
need  for  a  certain  type  of  regulation  In  one 
area  as  against  another.  Our  country  Is  vast 
and  the  variations  In  our  environmental,  so- 
cial, and  economic  conditions  cover  wide  ex- 
tremes. It  Is  obviously  unreasonable  to 
maintain,  for  example,  that  a  town  of  500 
people  In  the  arid  Southwest  requires  the 
same  type  of  milk  control  program  as  a  city 
of  8  million  people  In  the  Northeast.  Yet 
the  effect  of  the  National  Milk  Sanitation 
Act  would  be  to  Impose  the  same  milk  regu- 
lations over  both  localities. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  proposed  National  Milk  Sani- 
tation Act  Is  not  restricted  to  the  regula- 
tion of  raw  milk  supplies  but  Is  applicable 


as  well  to  the  Interstate  shipment  of  pasteur- 
ized milk.  The  requirements  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  milk  ordinance  and  code  are 
satisfied  if  the  control  agency  makes  a  mini- 
mum of  two  inspections  per  year  of  each 
pasteurizing  plant.  No  one  experienced  In 
large  municipal  control  could  possibly  feel 
safe  with  such  limited  supervision  In  the 
light  of  the  many  things  which  can  go 
wrong  in  the  operation  of  a  pasteurizing 
plant.  Most  large  cities  make  far  more  fre- 
quent inspections  to  assure  the  safety  of  the 
milk  supply.  Yet,  under  the  proposed  law, 
a  city  or  State  would  be  required  to  accept 
shipments  of  pasteurized  milk  from  any  ap- 
proved plant  outside  the  State,  provided,  It 
was  subject  to  a  meager  two  Inspections  per 
year.  It  may  be  well  to  point  out  here  that 
the  right  given  the  receiving  areas  to  make 
tests  Is  virtually  a  meaningless  gesture.  The 
milk  would  be  consumed  before  the  results 
of  bacterial  determinations  were  completed 
and  a  negative  phosphatase  test  result  would 
not  be  an  adequate  indication  of  proper 
pasteurization  If  the  HTST  process  was  used. 

The  argument  that  the  law  would  not  be 
applicable  to  Intrastate  milk  control  la  ob- 
viously unrealistic  because  most  States  and 
large  cities  obtain  some  milk  supplies  from 
both  intra-  and  inter-state  sources  and  eco- 
nomic necessity  would  force  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  code  since  it  would  obviously 
be  Impossible  for  a  State  to  operate  under 
two  different  codes 

Is  there  any  person  with  a  wide  experience 
In  the  field  of  milk  sanitation  brash  enough 
to  insist  that  there  is  only  one  proper  way 
to  regulate  the  sanitary  aspect*  of  milk  con- 
trol? The  answer  to  this  question  is  ob- 
viously "No,"  and  yet.  If  the  National  MUk 
Sanitation  Act  were  to  be  adopted,  the  en- 
tire country  would  have  forced  upon  It  a 
single  set  of  procedures  and  requirements 
which  conceivably  might  not  meet  all  of  the 
particular  needs  of  a  given  locaUty. 

Nobody  will  deny  the  merit  of  a  certain 
degree  of  uniformity  but  there  Is  also  great 
danger  of  making  a  fetish  of  this  concept, 
and  placing  our  control  programs  In  a 
straltjacket  of  mediocrity.  Progress  In  milk 
control,  as  In  every  other  endeavor,  has  been 
made  by  people  who  were  not  shackled  by 
conformity  and  were  able  to  strike  out  In 
new  directions. 

The  objection  to  the  use  of  milk  regula- 
tions for  trade  barrier  purposes  Is  completely 
valid  and  such  regrulatlons  should  not  be 
tolerated.  Fortunately,  there  are  highly  ef- 
fective remedies  available  to  deal  with  this 
problem  without  the  need  of  imposing  upon 
the  country  a  national  milk  control  law. 
The  record  Is  replete  with  cases  where  both 
State  and  Federal  courts  have  stricken  down 
milk  control  statutes  which  were  held  to  be 
arbitrary  and  in  restraint  of  the  free  flow 
of  commerce.  Boards  of  health  are  gen- 
erally aware  by  now  that  there  must  be  bona 
fide  reasoning  behind  their  legal  actions  and 
it  would  indeed  be  a  hardy  board  that  would 
attempt  a  trade  barrier  type  of  regulation 
In  this  day  and  age. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  a  very  recent 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State 
of  Kansas  held  that  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  milk  ordinance  and  code  which  was 
in  vogue  in  that  State,  was  In  itself  a  type 
of  trade  barrier  regulation  because  the  court 
held  in  part  that  "if  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  statute,  under  the  guise  of  a  police 
regulation,  does  not  tend  to  preserve  the 
public  health,  safety  or  welfare  but  tends 
more  to  stifle  legitimate  business  by  cre- 
ating a  monopoly  or  trade  barrier.  It  Is  un- 
constitutional as  an  invasion  of  the  prop- 
erty rights  of  the  Individual."  > 

While  the  proponents  of  a  National  Milk 
Sanitation  Act  argue  the  need  for  Improv- 
ing the  public  health  as  the  foundation  for 
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their  position,  perfect  frankness  compels  the 
recognition  that  they  are  primarily  inter- 
e.sted  in  economic  considerations.  The  mid- 
western  producer  groups  who  market  so 
much  of  their  milk  at  relatively  low  manu- 
facturing prices,  visualize  the  sale  of  their 
supplies  at  eastern  fluid  milk  prices  and  this 
prospect  looks  very  pleasing  However,  the 
trade  barrier  argument  seems  to  lose  some 
of  its  potency  when  the  proponents  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  coerce  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try by  Imposing  an  unneeded  and  undeslred 
law  to  obtain  an  economic  advantage  Any 
State  or  local  Jurisdiction  which  desires  to 
obtain  milk  supplies  from  distant  areas  may 
voluntarily  avail  Itself  of  the  facilities  pro- 
vided under  the  Interstate  milk  shipment 
program.  The  wrongs  of  trade  barrier  leg- 
islation are  not  neutralized  by  the  greater 
wrong  of  the  proposed  coercive  National  Milk 
Sanitation  Act. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  KEATING  I  am  very  happy  my 
colleague  from  New  York  has  brought 
up  this  subject,  and  I  commend  him  for 
a  very  fine  statement. 

My  distinguished  colleague  and  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey],  yesterday  made  a  state- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  which 
I  should  like  to  comment.  His  statement 
was  a  refutation  of  the  farm  views 
of  a  prominent  New  Yorker,  whom  the 
Senator  referred  to  as  an  "alleged  na- 
tional figure."  I  rise  today  to  defend 
this  "alleged  national  figure,"  who  also 
happens  to  be  the  distinguished  Gover- 
nor of  my  State,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  chal- 
lenged the  Governor  with  the  suggestion : 
"He  ought  to  speak  as  a  national  figure." 
I  say  this.  He  did  speak  as  a  national 
figure.  He  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
sumer, taxpayer,  and  nonsubsidized 
farmers  of  America  who  oppose  the 
multibillion  dollar  farm  program  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  I 
stand  foursquare  with  the  Govemor.  It 
is  about  time  we  turned  the  tables  on 
this  foolishness. 

I  shall  not  make  a  point  by  point  refu- 
tation of  the  Senator's  remarks,  because 
both  of  us  have  been  through  this  a  num- 
ber of  times.  I  should  prefer  to  branch 
out  on  one  of  the  subjects  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  Senator,  the  feed  grains 
program,  with  a  new  piece  of  informa- 
tion which  I  think  is  very  relevant. 

Just  8  days  ago,  on  September  1, 
1961.  Secretary  Freeman  issued  the 
statement  which  beats  them  all.  I  am 
not  a  great  fan  of  the  feed  grains  pro- 
gram. I  have  pointed  out  on  several  oc- 
casions that  this  program  has  been 
shrouded  in  more  misleading  figures  and 
more  misleading  information  than  any  I 
have  ever  seen.  For  example,  the  Sec- 
retary has  been  paying  out  good  tax- 
payer dollars  to  retire  corn  on  5  mil- 
lion acres  of  farmland  that  never 
existed  before,  and  probably  does  not 
exist  now.  The  cost  of  this  program  has 
gone  up  higher  than  the  temperature 
in  July,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Sec- 
retary's estimates  as  to  the  amount  of 
corn  which  would  be  kept  out  of  pro- 
duction have  gone  down  and  down. 

The  Department  estimated  in  Aucust 
that  the  still  unharvested  crop  of  corn 
will  be  3.352.037.000  bushels  This  is  an 
increase  in  the  corn  crop  of  176.860.000 


bushels  over  the  July  figure.  To  put  it 
all  together,  the  716-million  bushel  cut 
estimated  in  July  is  a  539-million  cut. 
as  estimated  in  August.  The  widely  her- 
alded cut  in  feed  grain  production  has 
been  sliding  down  hill  at  a  very  signifi- 
cant rate. 

The  Department  has  now  come  out 
with  a  new  angle.  They  have  a  feed 
production  estimate  they  call  the  "no 
control'  estimate.  This  estimate  was 
issued  on  September  1.  It  purpoi'ts  to 
show  how  much  grain  we  would  have 
had,  if  we  had  not  enacted  the  feed  grain 
program. 

I  am  no  statistician,  but  I  under.stond 
that  there  are  many  ingredients  to  such 
an  estimate  which  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  asse.'is.  Estimated  "no  control" 
production  would  have  been  115  mil- 
lion acres.  How  do  we  know  this? 
From  where  did  it  come?  I  should  like 
to  know.  I  have  therefore  addressed  a 
letter  to  Secretary  Freeman  which  I 
shall  read  into  the  Record: 

I  note  with  great  Interest  yovir  press  re- 
lease of  September  1  In  which  you  state 
that  the  1961  crop  of  corn  is  expected  to  be 
about  650  million  bushels  lower  than  the 
"no  control"  estimate  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  how  you  arrived  at  what  the 
acreage  would  have  been  without  a  feed 
grain  program  and  the  probable  yield  per 
acre. 

I  am  sure  that  you  made  a  careful  State- 
by-State  estimate  prior  to  Issuing  this  state- 
ment. I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
send  me  a  State-by-State  tabulation  show- 
ing the  estimated  acreage  and  probable 
production  in  the  absence  of  the  feed  grain 
program.  I  am  especially  Interested  in  the 
New  York  State  figures,  but  am  sure  that 
other  Senators  would  be  interested  in  their 
respective  States  Any  assumptions  used  in 
this  analysis  would  be  appreciated. 

I  shall  look  forward  to  hearing  from 
the  Secretary  on  this  matter.  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  the  Crop  Reporting 
Service  of  the  E>epartment  of  Agricul- 
ture is  an  important  and  very  essential 
service.  Therefore,  it  is  also  very  im- 
portant that  full  information  be  avail- 
able as  to  how  they  work,  where  they 
get  their  information,  and  just  what  the 
information  means.  So  many  people 
are  confused  and  bewildered  by  farm 
statistics,  that  a  lot  of  these  big  issues 
are  decided  by  default.  I  think  that  if 
we  put  these  facts  together,  it  will  be 
shown  without  a  doubt  that  the  feed 
grain  program  has  not  accomplished 
what  was  initially  acclaimed  in  terms  of 
its  probable  success. 

The  question  now  is,  how  has  the  feed 
grain  program  not  done  what  it  was 
supposed  to  do?  The  Secretary  has 
given  us  an  answer  in  the  September  1 
statement  to  which  I  just  referred: 

The  continued  upward  trend  in  fertilizer 
application  per  acre  and  the  closer  plant 
spacing,  has  raised  the  estimated  yield  per 
acre  for  corn  by  three  bushels  for  1961  over 
1960. 

Imagine  that?  Yield  per  acre  in  1960 
was  54.5  bushels.  With  the  feed  grain 
program  in  1961  it  is  going  to  be  57.5 
bushels.  This  statement  should  have 
been  entitled:  'How  to  beat  the  Gov- 
ernment and  get  extra  dollars  from 
Uncle  Sam:  A  do-it-yourself  handbook." 
In  essence,  what  the  Secretary  has  said 


is  the  way  to  beat  the  program — and  it 
is  clearly  being  done — is  to  put  your  corn 
plants  a  httle  closer  together  and  apply 
a  little  extra  fertilizer.    There  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  the  evidence  is  piling 
up,  the  feed  grain  program  has  missed 
the  mark.  We  are  getting  a  lot  of  de- 
tailed explanations  as  to  how  it  is  suc- 
ceeding, when  it  really  is  not.  The  fact 
remains  that  we  desE>erately  n.'^ed  new 
ideas  m  agriculture.  The  Govemor  of 
New  York  is  right. 

Now,  let  me  briefly  touc  .  on  another 
subject  that  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  as  well  as  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Both  Senators  criticized  the  Governor 
for  his  position  on  the  National  Miik 
Sanitation  Act.  The  Governor  clearly 
disagreed  with  Secretary  Freeman,  the 
former  Governor  from  Minnesota,  who 
threw  the  administration's  support  be- 
hind this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  which  I  prepared  on 
this  issue  for  hearings  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Senatob  Kenneth  B   Keating 

ON  National  Milk  Sanitation  Lecislation 

Before   House  Commtttee   on   Ihtemstatk 

AND  Foreign  Commerce,  August  30,  1961 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  my  views  for  the  record.  As 
a  Senator  from  a  State  in  which  the  dairy- 
ing industry  is  of  great  importance,  I  am,  of 
course,  interested  in  your  deliberations  on 
legislation  to  establish  nationwide  milk  san- 
itation standards. 

Although  the  bill  before  your  committee 
is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  National  Milk 
Sanitation  Act,  it  does  not  have  truly  na- 
tional sponsorship  or  support.  It  Is  backed 
by  a  single  regional  economic  interest  which 
seeks  to  advance  its  own  competitive  posi- 
tion. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  your  com- 
mittee to  an  article  written  by  an  expert  in 
this  field.  Dr  Paul  Corash,  of  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health.  Dr.  Corash  op- 
posed the  National  Milk  Sanitation  Act  in 
an  article  dated  June  1961  which  appeared 
in  the  Journal  of  MUk  and  Pood  Technology. 
He  pointed  out.  and  this  makes  good  sense 
to  me.  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  maintain 
that  a  town  of  a  few  hundred  people  In  the 
arid  £>outhwest  would  require  the  same  type 
of  milk  control  £i6  a  city  of  8  million  people 
In  the  Northeast. 

I  quote  from  Dr  Corash 's  article:  "It  would 
be  the  sheerest  arrogance  to  assume  this,  to 
contend  that  there  can  be  no  honest  dif- 
ference of  opinion  regarding  milk  regula- 
tions, or  that  there  may  not  be  a  peculiar 
need  for  a  certain  type  of  regulation  in  one 
area  as  against  another." 

Dr.  Corash  also  noted  that  the  National 
Milk  Sanitation  Act,  as  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  requires  only  two  Inspections  of 
pasteurizing  plants  per  year.  As  almost  ev- 
ery large  city  In  the  country  makes  many 
more  Inspections  to  insure  that  it  will  have 
a  safe  milk  supply.  Dr.  Corash  contends  that 
this  provision  would  be  very  unsatisfactory. 

The  legislation  before  your  committee  di- 
rectly challenges  our  basic  system  of  milk 
marketing.  The  several  Federal  and  State 
milk  marketing  orders  which  assure  the 
orderly  distribution  of  milk  in  New  York 
St«te  have.  I  believe,  worked  very  effectively. 
These  orders  represent  a  realistic  and  sen- 
sible policy  for  this  sector  of  our  agricul- 
tural economy.  The  establishment  of  milk 
marketing  orders  has  permitted  the  farmer 
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to  receive  a  fair  and  honest  return  for  his 
products  and  have  been  administered  In 
such  a  way  as  to  protect  the  consumer's  In- 
terest as  well.  Compared  to  tlie  farm  xtfo- 
grama  which  we  have  implemented  on  our 
basic  commodities,  this  program  has  involved 
very  little  coat  to  the  taxpayer.  To  eum- 
maxlly  cast  aside  this  longstanding  system 
of  distribution,  would  In  my  mind  be  a 
serious  error.  It  could  very  well  Invite  the 
type  of  oversupply  {H-oblems  that  we  have 
had  with  other  farm  commodities,  which 
have  resulted  in  the  excessive  and,  I  believe, 
totally  unnecessary  subsidization  of  basic 
crop  prices. 

Let's  face  it.  The  people  who  want  this 
legislation  want  to  receive  the  higher  eastern 
seaboard  price  for  their  milk.  I  do  not  be- 
grudge them  this;  but  I  question  their  mo- 
tives In  putting  this  legislation  forward  as 
a  measure  to  protect  health,  safety,  and 
nutrition.  These  producers  already  have  sig- 
nificant markets.  Their  production  area  has 
become  a  center  for  the  manufactured  uses 
of  milk.  Furthermore,  I  think  that  they  are 
fooling  themselves  In  that  the  transportation 
costs  for  the  shipment  of  milk  Into  the 
markets  which  they  consider  vulnerable 
would  very  likely  preclude  the  sale  of  their 
dairy  products  in  the  East. 

The  sponsors  of  this  legislation  have  pro- 
duced a  pat  answer.  It  has  been  volleyed 
around  in  the  political  mill  for  years.  But 
It  Is  not  a  good  answer.  It  does  not  deal 
with  the  many  detallea  and  impKJrtant  fac- 
tors which  affect  the  dairying  Industry. 

I  oppose  this  encroachment  of  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  an  area  In 
which  the  States  do  and  should  have  the 
basic  responslbiUty.  I  regard  the  so-called 
National  Milk  Sanitation  Act  as  a  brazen  at- 
tempt to  sell  eastern  agriculture  down  the 
river. 

There  are  no  simple  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems which  have  been  conjured  up  by  the 
Interests  that  support  this  bill.  I  hope  that 
the  committee  will  carefully  scrutinize  this 
legislation  and  will  avoid  hasty  action.  This 
is  not  just  a  matter  that  affects  the  North- 
east. It  affects  the  entire  country,  and  it 
affects  every  sector  of  our  agricultural  econ- 
omy. We  have  so  many  bad  farm  policies, 
that  I  shudder  to  think  we  could  take  an- 
other step  as  foolish  and  unwise  as  enacting 
the  National  mik  Sanitation  Act. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
be  noted  that  I  stressed  five  points. 

First,  the  National  Milk  Sanitation 
Act  ia  not  national  in  its  sponsorship 
or  support. 

Second,  many  experts,  including  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health, 
claim  that  indivldusilized  and  localized 
milk  standards  are  necessary,  to  deal 
with  different  conditions  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Third,  the  National  Milk  Sanitation 
Act  is  not  the  whole  answer  for  the 
Midwest.  Shipping  costs  are  prohibitive, 
and  this  factor.  In  itself — even  if  we 
passed  the  National  Milk  Sanitation 
Act — would  prevent  milk  from  traveling 
all  over  the  country  in  the  way  that 
many  proponents  stiggest  it  would. 

Fourth,  the  act  would  undermine  the 
existing,  orderly  milk  marketing  ar- 
rangements, which  have  permitted 
farmers  a  fair  and  honest  return,  in- 
sured consumer  interests  and  protection, 
and  have  involved  no  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. There  are  no  big  subsidy  pro- 
grams for  milk. 

Fifth,  this  is  a  matter  for  States  and 
not  the  Federal  Government,  to  decide. 

I  think  these  points  are  important  and 
should  be  carefully  weighed  in  any  con- 


sideration of  sweeping  new  programs  to 
overturn  existing  and  satisfactory  mar- 
keting programs. 

I  am  not  alone.  Many  sound  and 
reliable  experts  support  this  position,  and 
therein,  support  the  position  taken  by 
Governor  Rockefeller. 

My  colleague  has  already  requested 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  the 
statement  by  Dr.  Paul  Corash  of  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health, 
which  is  mentioned  in  my  statement  be- 
fore the  House  Commerce  Committee. 

I  have  a  brief  by  Phillip  Alampi  on  be- 
half of  State  departments  of  agriculture, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brief  was 
ordered  to  be  p.-inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BaiEr    or    Phh-lip    Alampi    on    Behalf    or 
Northeastern   Association   or  State   Dt- 

PARTMENTS  Or  AGRICULTURE  AT  THE  HEARING 

ON  THE  National  Milk  Santtation  Bixl 
Before  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreion 
Commerce  Committee.  Health  and  Science 
Subcommittee,  April  26-28,  1960,  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

My  name  Is  Phillip  Alampi  and  I  am  sec- 
retary of  agriculture  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  My  address  Is  1  West  State  Street. 
Trenton,  N.J.  I  am  appearing  here  today  as 
president  of  the  Northeastern  Association  of 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture.  TTie 
States  represented  in  this  organization  are 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont.  Massa- 
chusetts. Rhode  Island.  Connecticut.  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Maryland. 

The  dairy  division  of  this  organization  has 
studied  In  detail  H.R.  3840,  known  as  the 
National  Milk  Sanitation  Act.  We  have  con- 
tacted the  States  In  this  region  and  have 
obtained  their  opinions  as  to  the  need  for 
and  the  effect  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

In  the  Interest  of  agriculture  In  the  north- 
eastern States,  as  well  as  the  general  public, 
and  more  specifically  the  northeastern  dalrj- 
men,  this  organization  is  opposed  to  the  en- 
actment of  HJl.  3840.  This  position  repre- 
sents the  thinking  of  all  of  the  above 
mentioned  States.  In  opposing  this  legis- 
lation, we  are  supporting  the  position  of  the 
vast  majority  of  milk  producer  organlzatioi^s 
in  the  northeast.  || 

reasons 

1.  The  milk  markets  In  the  Northeast  al- 
ready have  very  adequate  milk  sanitation 
regulations.  These  markets  can  most  effec- 
tively determine  what  health  standards  best 
serve  the  interests  of  the  people  of  their 
area.  The  consumers  look  to  their  local  au- 
thorities for  the  protection  of  their  milk 
supply. 

2.  H.R.  3840  completely  nullifies  any  State 
or  local  milk  sanitation  program  that  Is  not 
based  on  the  recommended  ordinance  and 
code  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  The 
bill  provides  that  the  only  means  of  certify- 
ing the  milk  supply  which  is  shipped  in  in- 
terstate commerce  are  those  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Surgeon  General.  This  means 
that  the  milk  ordinances  or  codes  of  an 
Individual  State  or  local  municipality  would 
become  Ineffective  as  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  Interstate  supply  of  milk.  In  many  In- 
stances this  would  tend  to  lower  the  quality 
of  milk  shipped  into  the  various  receiving 
States. 

The  proposed  act  does  not  require  any- 
State  or  municipality  to  adopt  the  US.  mUk 
code,  nor  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  milk 
shipped  in  Interstate  commerce  from  such 
State  having  to  meet  higher  requirements 
than  those  of  the  proposed  code.  Neverthe- 
less, the  States  cannot  set  up  standards 
higher  than  those  of  the  proposed  act  with- 


out discriminating  against  their  own  plants. 
Therefore,  the  proposed  legislation  would 
inevitably  downgrade  the  quality  of  milk 
for  fluid  use  in  all  of  the  major  northeastern 
markets. 

3.  H.R  3840  U  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  protect  the 
public  from  unsanitary  milk  and  milk 
products  shipped  in  interstate  commerce 
without  unduly  burdening  State  commerce." 
As  far  as  the  Northeast  States  are  concerned. 
this  bill  does  not  carry  out  the  mandate  of 
its  title. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  standards  of 
quality  would  be  lowered.  Therefore,  the 
bill  becomes  an  economic  measure  rather 
than  a  quality  measure.  Furthermore,  low- 
ering the  quality  standards  is  detrimental 
to  the  promotion  and  expansion  of  market 
outlets  for  milk  and  milk  products  which 
is  not  In  the  Interest  of  the  entire  dairy 
industry. 

4.  The  Intent  of  the  propxjsed  legislation 
will  fall  short  of  its  major  goal.  The  basic 
purpose  of  H.R.  3840,  as  we  see  it  in  the 
Northeast,  is  for  one  purpose  only;  namely, 
to  permit  the  shipment  of  milk  for  fluid  use 
from  States  of  surplus  production  Into  dis- 
tant ma.'-kets  where  it  may  be  sold  at  a 
higher  price  than  that  currently  received 
by  the  producers  of  such  milk.  Proponents 
of  the  bill  assume  that  prices  for  fluid  milk- 
particularly  here  in  the  East — are  established 
at  a  level  which  would  p>€rmit  the  movement 
of  milk  from  midwestern  areas  to  the  East 
at  a  price  somewhat  lower  than  the  prices 
prevailing  here  now,  but  still  higher  than  the 
return  midwestern  producers  would  realize 
on  such  milk  If  It  were  used  for  manufac- 
turing. It  Is  our  considered  opinion  that 
the  proponents  of  HR  3840  are  doomed  to 
disappointment  because  this  legislation  can- 
not possibly  achieve  this  major  purpose  In 
the  long  run.  The  price  differential  between 
surplus  milk  producing  States,  such  as  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota,  and  the  northeast 
Importing  States,  is  not  sufficient  to  induce 
the  movement  of  a  permanent  supply  of 
milk  from  the  surplus  producing  areas. 

Consumers  In  the  Northeast  will  not  bene- 
fit as  has  been  suggested  by  the  proponents 
of  this  act  and  actually  they  could  receive 
lower  quality  milk. 

5.  No  appropriation  should  be  made  from 
the  General  Treasury  for  the  administra- 
tion of  HR  3840.  Section  814  provides  for 
a  direct  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  per  an- 
num to  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  administer  the  act.  Inasmuch  as 
H.R.  3840  Is  designed  to  benefit  a  small  seg- 
ment of  the  U.S.  population,  it  seems  rather 
inequitable  that  a  direct  appropriation 
should  be  made  from  the  General  Treasury 
to  administer  such  a  bill.  Moreover,  there 
Is  nothing  in  the  bill  which  would  benefit 
consumers  In  the  Northeast.  Hence.  If  Con- 
gress deems  It  advisable  to  enact  such  legis- 
lation, then  the  Individuals  who  are  the 
chief  beneficiaries  should  bear  the  cost  of 
administering  the  entire  program 

We  from  the  Northeastern  States  have 
pointed  out  In  the  above  five  reasons  why 
we  believe  that  this  proposed  legislation  is 
unnecessary  and  detrimental  to  the  dairy 
Industry  and  the  consuming  public. 

However.  If  In  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  this 
bill  should  be  enacted  Into  law,  we  strongly 
recommend  that  the  following  principles  be 
incorporated  into  the  act: 

1.  The  receiving  State  should  be  permitted 
and  authorized  to  make  inspection  of  the 
milk  being  shipped  in  interstate  commerce 
to  the  market. 

The  shipping  plant  desiring  to  ship  the 
milk  should  pay  the  cost  of  inspection  of  the 
producers  and  the  plant. 

2  All  milk  and  milk  products  for  all  pur- 
poses should  be  Included  In  the  propoeed 
legislation. 
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3.  The  administration  of  the  law  should  be 
vested  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
rather  than  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  The  purpose  for 
this  recommendation  Is  that  the  Department 
of  Agrlcvilture  is  more  keenly-  aware  of  milk, 
production    and    marketing    problems 

On  behalf  of  the  Northeastern  Associa- 
tion of  State  Depanments  of  Agriculture.  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportvinity  to  thank  the 
members  of  this  committee  for  p>€rmitting 
us  to  give  you  our  views  on  the  legislation 
now  under  consideration 

Mr  KEATING  Be.side.s  those  state- 
ments. I  point  out  that  there  is  no  par- 
tisan disagreement  in  New  York  State  on 
this  question.  Mr  P:iul  Smith,  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  Ft  ate  Farmers  for 
Kennedy -John.soii.  in  the  1960  campaign 
oppo-sed  the  Sanitation  Act  ard  sought 
to  blame  the  National  Milk  Sanitation 
Act  on  former  Vice  President  Nixon  A 
letter  wa.s  written  to  New  York  State 
dairy  farmers  in  October  of  1960  by  Mr. 
Paul  Smith,  which  may  come  as  quite  a 
shock  to  the  Senators  from  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  It  reads  as  follows: 
To  my  fellow  dairy  farmers: 

Senator  Kennedy  has  met  in  Syracuse  with 
our  dairy  leaders  since  my  first  letter  to  you 
and  he  left  no  dovibt  that  our  best  interest-s 
will  be  served  If  he  is  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency. 

To  report  to  you  correctly  on  that  meeting, 
here  is  what  Alan  S.  Emory,  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Watertown  Daily  Times 
wrote  in  his  pajser  of  September  30: 

"Senator  John  F  Kennedy  has  promised 
New  York  dairy  leaders  that  if  he  wins  the 
Pr'^sidency  he  will  hold  a  full  dress  discus- 
sion of  their  problems  with  them  prior  to 
Inauguration. 

"The  Senator  said  he  wanted  a  more  Inti- 
mate knowledge  of  these  issues  at  hand  when 
and  if  he  moves  Into  the  White  House  And 
he  assured  the  dairyman  That  if  he  wins 
they  will  be  able  to  see  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, or  the  President  when  they  want  to 
talk  over  their  problems 

"The  Senator  and  the  dairymen  agreed 
that  there  were  better  ways  of  correcting 
present  dairy  problems  than  lower  prices. 
The  Democratic  Presidential  nominee  said  he 
would  tell  his  farm  Secretary  to  be  more 
practical  in  meeting  the  situations  as  they 
arose  rather  than  adopting  a  rigid,  inflexible 
policy 

"He  expressed  sympathy  with  a  proposal 
for  a  thorough  study  of  New  York.  New 
Jersey  milk  marketing  order  " 

This  Is  the  kind  of  positive  thinking  that 
has  been  lacking  In  Washington  for  the  last 
8  years  and  that  is  why  I  am  supporting  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  ticket. 

Senator  Kennedy  is  on  the  record  but  so 
far  Mr  Nixon  has  declined  a  request  of  our 
dairy  leaders  that  he  also  meet  with  them. 
The  reason  is  clear:  Mr.  Nixon  has  no  inten- 
tion of  breaking  away  from  the  policies  of 
Ezra  Taft  Benson  which  have  cost  dairy 
farmers  money  year  after  year 

What  promise,  then,  does  the  Nixon-Ben- 
son alliance  hold  for  the  dairy  farmers?  It 
Is  the  promise  of  a  ruinous  National  Milk 
Sanitation  Act  Governor  Rockefeller,  who 
wrote  the  Republican  platform,  appeased  the 
Minnesota-Wisconsin  lobby  which  has  long 
been  trying  to  Invade  our  fluid  milk  markets. 
The  adoption  of  this  National  Milk  Sanita- 
tion Act  could  cost  New  York  State  dairy 
farmers  $40  million  a  year.  Why?  Because 
it  would  disregard  the  health  requirements 
of  our  local  communities  and  permit  our 
fluid  markets  to  be  flooded  with  midwestern 
milk  where  production  costs  are  much  lower 
than  ours. 

And  let  us  remember  that  Mr  Nixon  has 
done  nothing  about  the  hearings   that  Mr. 


Benson  has  called  for  December  6  (after 
election)  in  New  York  State  to  tie  our  food 
prices  to  the  cheap  prices  In  the  Midwest 
The  result  of  this  could  only  be  to  put  a 
celling  on  our  fluid  milk  prices.  In  other 
words,  our  prices  could  go  lower  but  never 
higher 

Sincerely  yours. 

Paul  Smith. 

In  other  words.  Mr  Paul  Smith,  on 
beiialf  of  the  candidate  whom  he  was 
supporting  and  who  was  elected,  called  it 
the  ■i-uinous  Milk  Sanitation  Act."  Now. 
hi3  Secretary  of  Aericulture.  undoubt- 
edly with  his  approval  and  support,  is 
urging  that  the  national  milk  sanitation 
bill  be  enacted  into  law. 

Mr  President,  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Smith  is  misleading  on  two  counts. 
First.  Governor  Rockefeller  has  consist- 
ently opposed  the  milk  sanitation  bill. 
He  has  never  favored  it.  The  letter  im- 
plies that  he  did. 

Also  the  letter  refers  to  a  promise 
made  by  President  Kennedy  that,  if 
elected,  he  would  hold  a  full  dress  dis- 
cussion" of  the  problem  of  the  New  York 
dairy  industry.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  this  discussion  has  not  been 
held. 

The  Governor  of  New  York  was  thor- 
oughly justified  In  the  remarks  which  he 
made  at  Syracuse  on  this  issue  I  sup- 
port him  fully. 

Mr.  JAVn^.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
tiie  Senator  for  his  remarks.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from 
the  speech  to  which  my  colleague  and  I 
referred,  made  by  Governor  Rockefeller 
at  the  Syracu.>=e  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  September  5.  1961.  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  e.xcerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a5  follows : 

Exctrpts  of  Remarks  by  Governor  Rocke- 
feller Prepared  for  Delivery  at  Annual 
Farm  Dinner  Syracuse  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Hotel  Stractse.  Syracuse,  N  Y  . 
TtTSDAV    September  5.  1961 

I  made  a  t>et  with  the  Governor  of  Michi- 
gan the  other  day  that  says  a  lot  about  how 
highly  I  think  of  New  York's  agricultural 
products — and  the  New  York  Yankees. 

The  bet  was  3  bushels  of  New  York 
apples  against  1  bushel  of  Michigan  ap- 
ples that  the  Yankees  would  win  the  Amer- 
ican League  pennant  Someone  promptly 
objected  that  I  wasn't  being  fair — that  I  was 
giving  Governor  Swainson  only  3-to-l  odds 
when  the  odds  favoring  the  Yankees  were 
really  6-to-l  Nothing  of  the  kind  Three 
bushels  of  New  York  apples  against  1 
bushel  of  any  other  apples  is  a  6-to-l  bet  be- 
cause New  York  apples  are  twice  as  good  as 
any  other  apples  So  Governor  Swainson  has 
a  6-to-l  bet,  after  all — even  though  he  may 
not  realize  it 

Besides  we  are  sending  a  dozen  of  New 
York  s  unsurpassed  eggs  and  a  pound  of  New 
York's  superb  butter  to  every  one  of  the  De- 
troit Tigers  Including  the  bat  boy.  That 
should  give  the  Tigers  enough  extra  energy 
to  improve  the  odds  in  their  favor  some- 
what— and  it  also  gives  us  an  alibi  in  the 
unthinkable  event  that  the  Yankees  should 
lose.  We  can  always  claim  the  Tigers  would 
never  have  made  it  if  it  hadn't  been  for  New 
York's  farmers,  their  chickens,  and  their 
dairy  cows  But  to  tell  the  truth.  I  think 
my  3  bushels  of  apples  are  perfectly  safe. 

What  I'm  really  looking  forward  to  losing 
is  the  New  York  dairy  calf  I  promised  to 
send    Governor    Swainson    if    either    Roger 


Maris  or  Mickey  Mantle  breaks  Babe  Ruth's 
homerun  record. 

New  York's  agriculture  is,  of  course,  much 
more  than  a  matter  of  pride.  It  Is  a  most 
vital  element  of  this  great  State's  econ- 
omy— and  stimulating   the  economic   growth 

Of  New  York  is  a  main  objective  of  my  ad- 
ministration 

And  so  tonight  I  would  like  to  discuss 
some  recent  developments  affecting  the 
agricultural  economy  of  New  York — and  I 
reler  to  developments  at  both  Federal  and 
State  levels 

So  far  as  national  farm  policy  is  con- 
cerned, the  point  which  troubles  me  most 
is  the  philosophy  of  artificial  scarcity  being 
brought  to  bear  on  farm  production — and 
particularly  with  respect  to  feed  grains.  In 
spite  of  the  solid  opposition  of  the  New 
York  congressional  delegation.  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike,  we  now  have  and  will 
have  again  next  year  a  so-called  emergency 
feed  grain  program  designed  to  slash  feed 
grain  production  drastically  The  program 
this  year  alone  will  cost  the  taxpayers  $800 
million  in  administrative  expense  and  pay- 
ments to  feed  grain  producers  who  cut  back 
their  acreage  at  least  20  percent 

The  big  question  in  New  York  Is  how 
much  more  it  will  cost  our  dairymen,  poul- 
trymen  and  livestock  feeders'  in  higher 
prices  for  feed  It  remains  to  be  seen  how 
effective  this  program  actually  will  be  in 
achieving  its  Intended  goal  of  cutting  back 
feed  grain  production  sharply  Feed  prices 
are  not  so  bad  in  New  York  at  the  present, 
but  everyone  is  holding  his  breath  about 
what  will  happen  in  the  future  if  the  phi- 
losophy of  scarcity  underlying  the  Federal 
program  takes  full  effect 

And  the  real  question  in  my  mind  is 
whether  any  such  drastic  feed  grain  program 
IS  necessary  Senator  Aiken  of  Vermont, 
certainly  a  leading  authority  In  the  field 
of  agricultural  legislation,  makes  these 
points: 

1  The  present  carryover  in  feed  grain  sup- 
plies is  only  about  3  months  more  than  a 
normal  safe  supply 

2  This  carryover  has  accumulated  In  a 
period  of  declining  total  number  of  farm 
animals  but  the  number  of  animals  is  now 
increasing  and  must  continue  to  Increase 

3,  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Nation's 
population  Is  Increasing  by  3  million  per- 
sons a  year,  the  real  need  is  to  concentrate 
on  maintaining  or  even  increasing  our  feed 
grain  production  through  the  1960"s. 

Not  only  do  future  demands  challenge  the 
necessity  for  any  such  drastic  feed  grain 
program,  but  weather  conditions  this  sum- 
mer have  an  important  bearing  This  was 
dramatized  recently  by  two  contradictory 
actions  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman: 
in  April,  he  started  a  program  to  reduce 
directly  the  supply  of  corn  and  grain  sor- 
ghum and  indirectly  the  supply  of  barley 
and  oats;  but  in  July.  Just  90  days  later, 
he  reversed  himself  by  Imposing  limitations 
on  sales  of  Government  stocks  of  oats,  bar- 
ley and  corn  to  conserve  supplies  for  drought 
plagued  livestock  farmers  in  the  northern 
Great   Plains 

A  philosophy  of  scarcity  in  feed  grains  may 
be  good  short-term  farm  politics  in  certain 
areas  of  the  country,  but  I  can't  for  the  life 
of  me  see  how  it  is  good  for  the  Nation  or 
good  for  New  York. 

Another  aspect  of  Federal  farm  policy  that 
trotibles  me  greatly-  and  this  is  of  direct 
concern  to  our  dairy  farmers  whose  products 
account  for  half  the  total  farm  income  of 
New  York  State — was  Secretary  Freeman  s 
recent  espousal  of  a  Federal  milk  sanitation 
law  In  the  first  place,  our  State  milk  sani- 
tation standards  are  already  higher  than  any 
Federal  law  would  provide — therefore  no 
public  health  problem  Is  Involved  In  the 
second  place,  a  Federal  law  superseding  State 
law   would   open   the   milk   markets  of  New 
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York's  dairymen  to  a  periodic  flood  of  sur- 
plus milk  from  the  upper  Midwest  with  dis- 
astrous economic  result*  for  our  dalrjrmen. 
In  the  third  place,  there  would  be  no  long- 
run  benefit  for  our  consiimers.  New  York 
dairymen  cannot  be  expected  to  supply  our 
milk  needs  Just  for  the  lean  months  of  pro- 
duction— and  If  you  drive  more  New  York 
milk  producers  out  of  business,  you  create 
a  shortage  of  milk  here  in  the  lean  produc- 
tion months  causing  pressures  for  higher 
consumer  prices  In  the  end. 

In  short.  It  seems  to  me  that  Secretary 
Freeman  Is  pushing  legislation  favoring  his 
home  State  of  Minnesota  and  its  immediate 
neighbors  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the 
country — and  threatening  to  disrupt  our 
existing  system  for  orderly  milk  marketing 
which  has  been  working  very  satisfactorily 
for  producers,  consumers  and  all  others 
concerned. 

As  to  State  action,  I  have  appointed  a 
special  conunittee  on  milk  marketing  to 
study  the  class  I  mllk-prlclng  formula  af- 
fecting New  York's  dairy  farmers — a  formula 
which  has  undergone  no  basic  revision  since 
1950.  Tlie  cost-price  squeeze  on  our  dairy 
farmers  has  been  a  matter  of  serious  concern 
to  me.  I  joined  with  New  York  Congressmen 
In  a  plea  to  Secretary  Benson  last  year  which 
won  temporary  relief,  but  It  Is  evident  that 
the  basic  formula  Itself  is  In  need  of  up- 
dating in  the  light  of  changing  conditions. 
The  special  committee  under  the  distin- 
guished chairmanship  of  Dr.  Glenn  W.  Hed- 
lund,  of  Cornell,  has  its  study  well  underway. 
We  expect  a  report  early  next  year  recom- 
mending solutions  for  problems  in  this  area 

In  addition.  State  legislation  enacted  this 
year  provides  these  additional  protections 
for  New  York  farmers: 

1.  Protection  against  unfair  picketing  In 
labor  disputes: 

Legislation  which  became  effective  last 
Friday  empowers  the  courts  to  issue  5-day 
temporary  injunctions  in  certain  labor  dis- 
putes Involving  perishable  farm  products. 

This  opportunity  to  obtain  speedier  court 
relief  In  labor  disputes  Is  vital  to  the  farmer 
because  his  production  cannot  be  controlled. 
The  farmer's  products  are  subject  to  spoil- 
age, and  interruption  of  his  harvesting,  pro- 
duction, and  distribution  cycle  can  be  eco- 
nomically disastrous. 

The  application  of  this  legislation  Is  re- 
stricted to  disputes  Involving  production  at 
the  farm,  shipment  from  the  farm,  first  stor- 
age or  first  processing.  In  addition,  the 
labor  union  involved  must  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  and  the  court  must 
make  findings  on  the  basic  facts  of  the  dis- 
pute. 

2.  Protection  against  losses  in  marketing: 
Brokers  and  dealers  in  farm  products  will 

be  required  to  obtain  licenses  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  and 
to  be  bonded  by  the  Department.  This  will 
give  farmers  protection  against  the  default  or 
insolvency  of  a  broker  or  dealer  to  whom 
the  farmer  has  sold  his  crops.  Commission 
merchants  and  net-return  dealers  handling 
farm  products  have  previously  t>een  licensed 
and  bonded  by  the  Department.  Extension 
of  these  requirements  to  brokers  and  deal- 
ers, effective  next  year,  will  substantially 
broaden  the  area  of  protection  for  the  farmer 
when  he  sends   his  crops  to  market. 

During  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  last 
March  31,  the  State  vaccinated  over  329,000 
calves  against  brucellosis.  This  is  the  larg- 
est number  of  vaccinations  in  any  year,  and 
represents  95  percent  of  the  calf  population 
of  the  State — one  of  the  highest  percentages 
In  the  Nation. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  about  the 
productivity  of  American  agriculture.  This 
productivity  Is  the  wonder  of  the  world — 
and  one  of  our  greatest  national  assets. 

Ten  percent  of  our  population  Is  on  the 
farm — and  we  worry  about  surpluses  of  food. 


Fifty  p>ercent  of  the  Soviet  population  Is 
engaged  In  food  production — and  Khru- 
shchev urges  his  people  to  eat  horsemeiit. 
Severe  famine  is  sweeping  Red  China,  food 
shortages  plague  the  satellites- -and  we  are 
exporting  food  throughout  the  free  world. 

These  contrasts  tell  us  much  about  the 
Industry  and  ability  of  the  free  AmerlCfin 
farmer.  They  also  dramatize  the  folly  o: 
the  notion  that  agriculture  works  best  afl  a 
creature  of  bureaucracy. 

Russia,  Red  China,  the  satellites  all  hftv 
heavily  managed  agricultural  economies — 
and  all  have  shortages  of  food.  The  an.?wer 
for  America  is  not  more  power  for  bureau- 
crats but  more  freedom  for  the  AmcrlCMi 
farmer. 

Incentives,  protections,  and  programs  to 
conserve  the  land,  increase  technical  effi- 
ciency in  both  production  and  use  of  agti- 
cultural  products,  and  to  retire  unneeded 
and  marginal  acreage  while  providing  new 
economic  opportunities  for  the  lowest  In- 
come segment  of  the  rural  population  are 
all  legitimate  objectives  of  government. 

But  I  submit  that  an  underlying  phi- 
losophy of  scarcity  and  tight  controls  geared 
to  the  agricultural  problems  created  by 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war  will  not 
truly  serve  the  future  in  a  growing  America. 


RESOLUTION  TO  PRINT  HEARINGS 
ON  COMMUNIST  FORGERIES  IN 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  fcm 
delighted  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  reported  a  resolution,  which  I 
strongly  support,  to  print  2.000  copies  in 
each  of  3  foreign  languages  of  hear- 
ings recently  conducted  by  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
munist Forgery  Tactics.  This  publica- 
tion is  an  effective  antidote  to  the  poison 
the  Communists  are  trying  to  spread 
abroad  as  well  as  among  American  citi- 
zens who  speak  foreign  languages. 
Under  the  resolution,  congressional  hear- 
ings would,  for  the  first  time,  be  printed 
in  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 

At  these  hearings,  which  were  held  on 
June  2,  1961,  testimony  was  pre.sented 
by  Mr.  Richard  Helms,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
Mr.  Helms  documented  32  known  in- 
stances in  which  the  Communists  have 
forged  Government  documents.  Among 
the  best  known  of  these  forgeries  are; 
A  letter  from  Governor  Rockefeller  to 
President  Eisenhower  calling  for  more 
aggressive  and  warlike  American  poli- 
cies, a  forged  report  from  Vice  President 
Nixon  along  the  same  lines,  a  letter  from 
Chiang  Kai-shek  to  President  Eisen- 
hower stating  that  many  Chinese  Na- 
tionalists were  disloyal,  and  several  let- 
ters from  American  pilots  who  were 
reported  to  be  planning  to  drop  an 
atomic  bomb  in  the  North  Sea  to  drama- 
tize the  horror  of  nuclear  warfare. 

The  Americans  who  are  most  seriously 
subjected  to  these  forgeries  are  foreign 
speaking  groups.  I  firmly  believe  that 
solid  and  responsible  information  should 
be  available  both  in  the  United  States 
and  overseas  on  the  methods  the  Soviets 
have  used  in  attemptin:?  to  authenticate 
false  propaganda  about  American  poli- 
cies and  intentions. 

The  Italian  speaking  population  of  the 
United  States  is  estimated  to  number 
over  4 ;  2  million ;  Spanish,  over  2  million : 


and  French,  about  one-half  million. 
These  hearings  deserve  the  widest  pos- 
sible circulation  among  these  groups.  It 
is  my  hope  that,  despite  the  limited 
amount  of  time  remaining  before  Con- 
gress adjouras,  final  approval  can  be 
obtained  this  year. 


OUR    OPPORTUNITY    AGAINST    RED 
IMPERIALISM 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
progress  of  recent  events  leads  one  to 
conclude  that  the  Kremlin's  blind  power, 
by  its  very  blindness,  must  in  the  long 
rtm  lose  to  the  united  power  of  a  free 
world  fii-mly  dedicated  to  human  free- 
dom and  respect  for  the  dignity  and 
rights  of  the  individual. 

This  thought  is  developed  in  a  striking 
editorial  advertisement  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  September  7,  1961. 
by  Mr.  A.  N.  Spanel,  founder  of  Interna- 
tional Latex  Corp.  It  defines  the  sealed 
entombment  of  East  Germany  and  its 
forced  conversion  into  a  Red  prison  col- 
ony. It  does  more,  for  it  offers  sound 
and  practical  answers  that  merit  atten- 
tion by  our  State  Department  and  the 
free  world  embassies  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

For  over  two  decades  Mr.  Spanel, 
chairman  of  International  Latex  Corp., 
has  performed  a  herculean  labor  on  be- 
half of  our  country  and  the  entire  free 
world.  To  our  total  unity  he  and  his 
corporation  are  completely  dedicated. 

For  this,  they  certainly  deserve  the 
greatest  recognition  and  respect. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  A.  N.  Spanel's  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  Sep- 
tember 7,  1961,  entitled,  "Our  Opportu- 
nity Against  Red  Imperialism,"  be  print- 
ed in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our  Opportunity  Against  Red  Imperialism 
(By  A.  N.  Spanel) 

We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
Kremlin's  big  lies  that  we  notice  them,  if  at 
all.  only  to  shrug  them  off.  Our  response.s 
have  been  so  enfeebled  by  familiarity  that 
new  Communist  deceptions,  or  variations  on 
old  ones,  leave  us  unimpressed. 

Unfortunately  this  indifference  plays  Into 
the  enemy's  hands.  In  that  we  fail  to  expose 
his  lies  with  the  vigor  and  the  anger  they 
deserve.  Moscow  can  be  utterly  reckless  In 
its  grand  falsifications  because  it  has  come 
to  count  on  our  indifference. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  Kremlin's  po.';e 
as  the  leader  and  spokesman  of  antlcolo- 
nial  movements.  In  the  light  of  Its  own 
expanding  colonialism — the  most  dynamic 
and  ruthless  in  today's  world — that  self- 
assumed  role  is  an  Insult  to  commonsense. 
Its  sheer  Impertinence  Is  staggering. 

But  no  one  Is  staggered.  We  accept  It 
casually  and  seem  unable  or  unwilling  to 
exploit  the  obvious  opportunities  for  coun- 
teraction and  counterpropaganda. 

In  Ea.st  Berlin  In  recent  weeks  the  world 
has  witnessed  arrogant,  brutal  colonialism 
In  action.  The  .Soviets  and  their  German 
puppets,  on  August  13.  sealed  off  East  from 
West  Berlin  with  barbed  wire,  stonewalls 
and  military  cordons.  On  a  border  cut 
through  the  living  flesh  of  a  great  city,  Red 
Imperialism  at  its  ugliest  was  dramatized 
again,  as  in  Hungary  6  years  ago,  for  all  to 
see  and  shudder. 
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since  then  the  Communists  have  plugged 
one  possible  escape  route  after  another. 
They  have  shot  and  killed  East  Germans  who 
tried  to  swim  to  freedom,  then  celebrated 
the  murders  with  gleeful  backslapplng. 
They  have  arrested  hundreds  of  "dissi- 
dents"— with  maximum  publicity  to  deepen 
the  pervasive  fears.  They  have  promulgated 
decrees  prescribing  forced  labor  and  deporta- 
tion from  their  homes  for  those  daring  to 
criticize  their  masters 

The  entrapment  of  the  East  Germans  and 
the  open  terror  with  which  the  illegal  action 
Is  being  reinforced  are  acts  of  colonial 
violence.  Any  intelligent  child  knows  this. 
One  would  suppose  that,  against  this  foul 
background,  Moscow  would  hesitate  Just  now 
to  raise  Issues  of  "antlcolonlallsm."  But 
evidently  there  are  no  limits  to  their  con- 
tempt for  mankind.  If  there  be  any  who 
doubt  this,  let  them  ponder  the  Kremlin's 
latest  brazen  resumption  of  nuclear  test- 
ing, boasting  that  they  now  have  hydrogen 
bombs  equal  to  100  million  tons  of  TNT. 
This  they  did  on  the  very  eve  of  the  meeting 
of  the   world's   neutral   blL>c   in   Belgrade. 

We  should  never  permit  these  neutrals  to 
forget  that  even  poisoning  the  world's 
atmosphere  by  the  Communists  is  no  deter- 
rent to  their  brinkmanship  or  their  black- 
mail. Perhaps  they  may  now  be  able  to  see 
the  Berlin  picture  more  realistically  since 
Khrtishchev's  design  also  perilously  affects 
them. 

Even  while  Red  troops  are  hunting  down 
would-be  East  German  refugees,  the  Soviet 
Union,  In  the  words  of  a  New  York  Time* 
dispatch  from  Moscow,  "called  upon  the 
United  Nations  Assembly  to  establish  a  dead- 
line for  the  abolition  of  colonialism." 
There  are  no  words  to  describe  such  monu- 
mental gall.  It's  the  "Stop  thief!"  tech- 
nique carried  to  a  shocking  exireme- 

The  U.N.  Assembly  wUl  convene  on  Sep- 
tember 19.  KhruBhchev  and  his  man 
Gromyko  have  formally  demanded  that  the 
"colonialism  Issue"  be  placed  oq  its  agenda. 
F^  from  trying  to  keep  It  off  the  agenda,  the 
United  States  and  other  democracies  should 
exploit  the  opportunity  to  the  limit.  It  is 
their  chance,  in  view  of  world  awareness 
of  the  Berlin  crime,  to  puncture  and  anni- 
hilate Moscow's  shameless  pretensions  to 
antl-colonlal  and  antl-lmi>erlalist  leader- 
ship. 

Will  we  have  the  courage  and  the  Intelli- 
gence to  make  uninhibited  use  of  the  op- 
portunity? Or  will  we  again  soft-pedal  the 
issue  of  Red  imperialism  in  order  to  "relax 
tensions"? 

Everyone  remembers  Khrushchev's  table- 
thumping  tantrums  at  a  previous  Assembly 
meeting.  But  too  few  recall  what  precisely 
It  was  that  touched  off  his  fury.  On  the 
first  occasion  he  took  to  banging  with  hU 
fists  when  a  Philippine  delegate  alluded 
to  Soviet  colonialism.  A  few  days  later  he 
improved  the  technique  by  using  his  shoe 
Instead  of  fists,  and  that  waa  when  the  Pre- 
mier of  Australia  attacked  Soviet  colonial- 
ism. 

That  happens  to  lie  the  most  tender  spot 
In  the  Soviet  anatomy.  Touch  It,  and  the 
Communists  shriek  In  pain.  Khrushchev's 
reaction  in  frenzy  a  few  years  ago  to  an 
official  American  resolution  on  captive  na- 
tions was  another  such  cry  of  pain.  Let's 
make  the  most  of  this  Communist  vulnera- 
bility. 

The  revival  of  the  colonial  issue,  as  Mos- 
cow sees  It,  confronts  the  United  States 
with  a  "dilemma."  It  is  supposed  to  give 
us  only  a  choice  between  offending  our  West- 
ern allies  and  alienating  Afro-Asian  nations. 

But  it's  a  Moscow-made  dilemma  which 
Americans  have  tended  to  accept  too  readily. 
There  are  other  choices.  Without  condoning 
colonial  sins  and  errors  of  the  past,  we  can 
emphasize  the  far-reaching  breakup  of  co- 
lonial systems  by  Western  nations.     We  can 


champion  peaceful,  ordered,  stage-by-stage 
approaches  to  freedom  for  "emerging"  peo- 
ples, as  against  an  irresponsible  Independ- 
ence-now  policy  which  foists  nationhood  too 
soon  upon  unprepared  populations. 

A  comparison  of  Western  and  Red  Itn- 
perlallsms — not  in  a  defensive  but  in  a  bold- 
ly offensive  spirit — cannot  but  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  the  West.  We  need  only  in- 
sist upon  defining  colonial  areas  to  include 
the  Red  varieties.  We  need  only  see  to  it 
that  every  UN.  resolution  for  "abolition  of 
colonialism"  applies  also  to  the  captive  na- 
tions In  the  Red  empire 

The  Soviet  pose  of  champion  ol  unfree 
peoples  can  thus  be  turned  Into  a  fallen 
souffle  The  whole  obscene  story  of  Com- 
munist colonialism,  including  the  episodes 
of  uprisings  drowned  in  blood  in  E.ist  Ger- 
many. Hungary,  and  Tibet— and  the  cur- 
rent barbed  wire  imprisonment  of  the  East 
German  people — should  be  spread  on  the 
record  In  detail,  day  after  day  If  necessary. 
Even  the  newly  independent  Afro-Asian 
countries  will  then  begin  to  see  through 
the  Kremlins   big  lies  and  demagoRery. 

If  there  is  an  area  In  which  the  West  and 
Its  friends  can  afford  to  take  the  Initiative, 
it  Is  colonialism.  The  Kremlin  pushes  for 
indcpendence-now  in  Africa  because  It  wants 
the  chaos  that  follows.  Chaos  Is  the  climate 
In  which  Red  Imperialism  can  best  extend 
Its  slave  empires. 

This  fundamental  truth  can  and  must 
be  made  crystal  clear  to  Africans,  Asians, 
and  the  rest  of  humankind.  For  once  let 
us  meet  the  challenge  of  an  impertinent 
Communist  deception  head  on.  We  can  turn 
it  into  a  deadly  boomerang  against  Its 
authors. 


U.S.  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY  FOR 
WORLD  PEACE  AND  SECURITY 
The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2180 >  to  establish  a  U.S, 
Disarmament  Agency  for  World  Peace 
and  Security. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  some  time 
Ago  I  discussed  with  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  a  possible 
amendment  to  the  pending  measure. 
He  then  told  me  that  the  bill  had  been 
read  the  third  time.  The  third  reading 
apparently  took  place  while  I  was  work- 
ing on  the  amendment,  and  I  was  not 
aware  that  there  had  been  a  third  read- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri  in  the  chair*.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Has  there  been  a  third 
reading  of  the  pending  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  shall  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  in  order  to  locate  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  because  he 
asked  me  to  discuss  this  subject  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  with  him. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request  while  in- 
sertions in  the  Record  are  made? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
cussion will  take  only  a  moment. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Humphrey  entered 
the  Chamber.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  I  remind  him  of  our  con- 
versation of  a  few  moments  ago  and 
direct  his  attention  to  page  7,  section  26 
of  the  bill,  with  reference  to  the  general 


Advisory  Conunittee.  The  section  calls 
for  a  Presidential  appointment,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  of  15 
members,  but  it  does  not  provide  how 
long  such  members  shall  serve  and  what 
their  tei-ms  shall  be.  I  told  the  Senator 
I  had  intended  to  offer  an  amendment 
in  order  that  the  subject  might  be  con- 
sidered carefully  in  conference. 
My  amendment  would  read: 
On  page  7.  in  line  13.  after  the  period, 
insert  the  words  'the  members  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President." 

Mr  HL"MPHREY.  That  is  the  inteixt 
of  the  section.  I  hope  that  the  legisla- 
tive history  that  we  can  build  upon  this 
particular  section  will  clcarlj-  indicate 
that  such  is  the  intention. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  offered  that  amend- 
ment particularly  in  order  that  the  sub- 
.iect  might  be  considered  iii  conference. 
I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  the  best  way 
tlie  committee  could  be  appoiiited,  or 
whether  it  should  be  appointed  for  a  5- 
ycar  term,  or  on  a  staggered  term.  I 
believe  the  subject  should  be  considered 
carefully  by  the  conferees  so  that  when 
the  bill  comes  back  to  the  Senate  we 
shall  know  what  the  terms  of  the  mem- 
bers will  be. 

Mr.  HLTVIPHREY.  Yes. 
Mr.  BUSH.  And  whether  they  are  to 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  suggestion, 
even  though  it  cannot  be  offered  as  a 
formal  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  "We  Eilso  made  it 
quite  clear,  both  in  committee  and  in 
the  debate  on  the  floor,  that  this  is  to  be 
a  bipartisan  Commission  and  advisory 
body,  to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  so  far  as  the  terms  are  con- 
cerned, the  members  to  represent  a  good 
cross  section  of  American  life,  composed 
of  individuals  who  are  competent  in  this 
particular  area. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  mentioned  that  point.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  previously 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  mention  in  the  bill  about  any  biparti- 
sanship. I  believe  that  his  comm^ents  on 
that  score  should  be  considered  by  the 
conferees,  along  with  those  that  I  have 
made  on  the  question  of  the  terms. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator in  aU  good  humor  that  that  section 
was  drawn  up  by  a  good  Republican.  Mr. 
McCloy,  a  great  American.  I  am  glad 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  brought  it  up,  because  it  might 
be  presumed,  otherwise,  that  all  the  ap- 
pointees were  to  be  Republicans.  I  hope 
that  some  of  them  will  be  Democrats. 

Mr,  BUSH.  Even  a  great  man  of  the 
stature  of  Mr.  McCloy  is  capable  of 
lapsus  mentis  on  an  important  matter. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETSr.  The  same  is  true 
of  some  of  us  of  lesser  stature. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  "Why  is  it  that  my  able 
friend  from  Minnesota  suggests  that 
there  is  anything  humorous  when  he  in- 
dicates that  one  of  our  party  contrib- 
uted to  the  verbiage  of  legislation? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  an  example 
of  what  happens  from  fatigue. 
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PROPOSED  AGREEMENT  FOR  CO- 
OPERATION BETWEEN  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
FRENCH  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
President  Kennedy  forwarded  to  the 
Congress  a  proposed  agreement  for  co- 
operation between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Government 
of  the  French  Republic  for  cooperation 
in  the  operation  of  atomic  weapons  sys- 
tems. The  proposed  agreement  is  sim- 
ilar to  a  nimaber  of  agreements  previ- 
ously entered  into  between  the  United 
States  and  Individual  NATO  allies.  It 
is  similar,  for  example,  with  agreements 
for  cooperation  which  the  United  States 
entered  into  in  1959  with  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands,  the  Government  of 
Turkey,  and  the  Government  of  Greece 
and  through  which  we  have  been  co- 
operating during  the  past  2  years  with 
those  nations  for  mutual  defense  pur- 
poses. It  is  likewise  similar  to  the  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Italy  which  the  President 
submitted  to  the  Congress  in  January  of 
this  year  and  which  is  now  in  the  process 
of  being  implemented. 

These  agreements  provide  that  the 
United  States  will  exchange  with  each 
country  classified  information  necessary 
to  the  development  of  defense  plans;  the 
training  of  personnel  in  the  employment 
of  and  defense  against  atomic  weapons 
and  other  military  applications  of  atomic 
energy ;  the  evaluation  of  the  capabilities 
of  fKJtential  enemies  in  the  employment 
of  atomic  weapons  and  other  military 
applications  of  atomic  energy;  and  the 
development  of  delivery  systems  capable 
to  carry  atomic  weapons.  In  addition 
the  proposed  agreements  permit  the 
United  States  to  transfer  to  each  coun- 
try nonnuclear  parts  of  atomic  weap- 
ons systems. 

Article  IV  of  the  proposed  agreement 
with  Prance,  similar  to  the  other  men- 
tioned agreements,  makes  clear  that  un- 
der the  agreement  there  will  be  no  trans- 
fer of  atomic  weapons,  nonnuclear  parts 
of  atomic  weapons  or  special  nuclear 
material. 

The  proposed  agreement  with  France, 
is  accordance  with  section  123  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
together  with  the  approval  and  determi- 
nation of  the  President,  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  Under  section  123  the  proposed 
agreement  cannot  become  effective  until 
a  period  of  60  days  has  elapsed  while 
Congress  is  in  session,  during  which 
period  the  Congress,  by  concvurent  reso- 
lution, may  disapprove  it. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress,  for- 
warding the  proposed  agreement  for  co- 
operation with  France,  the  President 
stated  that  he  believes  that  the  gravity 
of  the  current  international  situation 
compels  special  action  to  permit  this 
agreement  to  come  into  effect  promptly. 
He,  accordingly,  has  requested  appro- 
priate action  by  the  Congress  to  permit 
the  agreement  to  take  effect  during  the 
current  session  of  the  Congress. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  will  hold  an  ojjen  public  hearing 


beginning  at  10  ajn.,  Tuesday.  Septem- 
ber 12,  in  room  P-63,  the  Old  Supreme 
Court  Cham.ber,  U.S.  Capitol,  to  receive 
testimony  from  representatives  of  the 
State  Department,  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  the  Atomic  Energy  CommlB- 
sion  concerning  this  proposed  agreement. 
In  order  that  all  members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  may  have  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  the  proposed  agreement. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  enter  into 
the  Record,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, a  copy  of  the  proposed  agree- 
ment along  with  the  accompanying  cor- 
respKjndence  and  message  from  the 
President.  Subsequent  to  the  public 
hearings.  I  would  expect  that  the  Joint 
Committee  will  issue  a  report  as  to  Its 
recommendations  concerning  the  pro- 
posed agreement  and  as  to  any  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  to  expedite  im- 
plementation of  the  proposed  agreement. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  agree- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

For  some  time  members  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  have  been  taking 
steps  toward  the  Introduction  of  the  most 
modern  weapons  Into  NATO  forces.  Among 
these  measures  is  the  introduction  into 
forces  of  our  NATO  allies  of  weapons  capable 
of  delivering  nuclear  warheads.  Such  steps 
have  been  proceeding  for  some  time  follcmr- 
ing  the  considered  Judgment  and  agreement 
of  the  NATO  governments.  The  objective  Is 
to  achieve  the  most  effective  pattern  of 
NATO  military  defensive  strength.  In  view 
of  the  well-known  purely  defensive  pur- 
p>oses  of  the  alliance,  the  Introduction  of 
modern  weap>ons  Into  NATO  forces  to  take 
account  of  technological  developments  Is  in 
no  way  a  cause  for  legitimate  concern  on 
the  part  of  other  countries. 

Article  III  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
calls  upon  the  members  of  the  alliance  to 
maintain  their  capacities  to  resist  armed 
attack  through  effective  self-help  and  mu- 
tual aid.  As  part  of  Its  contribution  to  the 
strength  of  the  alliance,  the  United  States 
has  entered  into  a  number  of  agreements 
through  which  we  cooperate  with  NATO  al- 
lies in  the  uses  of  atomic  energy  for  mutual 
defense  purposes.  These  agreements  have 
been  concluded  pursuant  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  All  of  these 
agreements  are  designed  to  implement  the 
NATO  objectives  for  maintaining  the  most 
modern  weapons  and  techniques  In  NATO 
forces. 

We  have  just  concluded  an  agreement  with 
the  Government  of  Prance  which  Is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  agreements  previously 
concluded  with  a  number  of  other  NATO 
Allies  for  cooperation  in  the  uses  of  atomic 
energy  for  mutual  defense  purposes.  This 
agreement  will  make  possible  effective  co- 
operation with  Prance  in  NATO  mutual  de- 
fense planning  and  in  the  training  of  Prench 
NATO  forces.  Training  of  certain  French 
NATO  forces  which  play  a  significant  role  In 
European  defense  cannot  proceed  to  conclu- 
sion until  this  agreement  becomes  effective. 
This  agreement  should  be  brought  Into  ef- 
fect as  quickly  as  possible.  In  order  that  we 
can  promptly  and  fully  utilize  the  p)Oten- 
tlal  of  Prench  military  forces  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  NATO  defensive  strength.  In 
light  of  the  probable  time  remaining  for 
this  session  of  the  Congress  and  in  view  of  the 
provisions  of  section  123d  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  it  appears 
that  normally  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
bring  this  agreement  into  effect  until  the 
next  session  of  the  Congress.  Accordingly, 
I  would  appreciate  action  by  the  Congress 
during    the    current    session    which    would 


permit   the   agreement   to   come   Into  force 
promptly. 

I  understand  and  respect  the  importance 
of  mattu-e  consideration  in  the  Congress  of 
agreements  of  this  sort,  but  I  believe  that 
In  the  present  case  there  are  compelling  rea- 
sons for  rapid  action.  The  gravity  of  the 
international  situation,  and  in  particular  the 
Soviet  threat  to  the  freedom  of  West  BerUn, 
have  made  it  a  matter  of  first  imiportance 
that  the  unity  of  the  North  Atlantic  na- 
tions should  be  sustained.  The  Government 
of  France,  in  this  crisis,  has  behaved  with 
great  flrmne&s.  and  the  stanch  and  de- 
termined position  of  President  de  Gaulle,  In 
particular,  has  reinforced  the  West.  In 
these  circumstances,  I  deem  It  of  great  im- 
portance that  we  should  proceed  promptly 
with  such  a  joint  undertaking  as  this 
one.  carefully  matured  in  prolonged  negotia- 
tion. As  has  already  been  explained  in  in- 
formal discussions  with  Interested  Members 
of  the  Congress,  the  priisent  agreement  pro- 
vides for  a  limited  release  of  information  to 
carefully  selected  personnel.  Careful  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  to  Insure  that 
all  necessary  security  requirements  are  met, 
and  the  inclusion  of  Prance  among  NATO 
countries  participating  In  this  general  under- 
taking is  an  Important  step  forward  at  a 
moment  in  which  such  a  step  has  a  wider 
significance  than  usual.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons th.at  I  urge  upon  the  Congress  appro- 
priate special  actions  to  permit  the  agree- 
ment to  come  into  force. 

In  accordance  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended.  I  am  submitting  to 
e-ich  House  of  the  Congress  an  authorita- 
tive copy  of  the  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  France.  I  am  transmitting  also  a 
copy  of  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  which  forwarded  to  me  an  authorita- 
tive copy  of  the  agreement,  a  copy  of  the 
Joint  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  recommending  my  ap- 
proval of  the  agreement,  and  a  copy  of  my 
memorandum  in  reply  thereto  which  con- 
tained my  approval. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  September  7,   1961. 

The  Secretary  or  State, 
Washington.  August  3.  1961. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor  to 
lay  before  you  with  a  view  to  Its  transmis- 
sion to  the  Congress,  pursuant  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  an  authori- 
tative copy  of  an  agreement  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic 
for  cooperation  In  the  operation  of  atomic 
weapons  systems  for  mutual  defense  pur- 
poses, signed  at  Paris  on  July  27,  1961. 

This  agreement  was  signed  on  t>ehalf  of 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  authori- 
zation granted  In  your  memorandum  of  July 
21,  1961.  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
A  copy  of  this  memorandum  was  transmitted 
to  the  Department  of  State. 
Faithfully  yours. 

Dean  Rusk. 
(Enclosures.) 


The   Secretary  or  Defense, 

Washington,  July  20,  1961. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  hereby  sub- 
mitted for  your  consideration  and  approval 
a  proposed  agreement  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Prance  for  cooperation 
on  the  uses  of  atomic  energy  for  mutual 
defense  purposes. 

The  proposed  agreement  will  permit,  under 
the  authority  of  sections  91c  and  144b  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 
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the  transfer  of  cla.'»lfled  Information  and 
certain  equipment  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  Uie  state  of  training  and 
operational  readiness  of  the  armed  forces  of 
Prance.  The  December  1967  NATO  heads 
of  Government  meeting  established  the  con- 
cept of  a  stockpile  of  arms  for  the  strength- 
ening of  NATO's  defenses,  and  this  present 
agreement  Is  an  Important  part  of  the  im- 
plementation of  thin  concept.  The  carrying 
out  of  this  agreem'?nt  should  do  much  to 
advance  our  mutuiil  defense  Interest.  In- 
cluding the  vital  ca  .ise  of  strengthening  the 
NATO  defensive  alliance,  and  will  thereby 
aid  materially  In  the  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

Article  n  of  the  agreement  provides  for 
the  transfer  of  classified  Information.  In- 
cluding "restricted  data"  and  "formerly  re- 
stricted data.  '  necessary  to  the  development 
of  defense  plans;  the  training  of  perBonnel 
In  the  employment  of  and  the  defense 
against  atomic  weaj>on8  and  other  military 
applications  of  atomic  energy;  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  capabilltv  of  potential  enemies  In 
the  employment  of  atomic  weapons  and 
other  military  applications  of  atomic  energy: 
and  the  development  of  delivery  systems 
capable  of  carrying  atomic  weapons. 

Article  III  of  the  agreement  provides  that 
the  United  States  will  transfer  nonnuclear 
parts  of  atomic  weapons  systems  involving 
restricted  data  (other  than  nonnuclear  parts 
of  atomic  weapons)  for  the  purpose  of  Im- 
proving the  state  of  training  and  operational 
readiness  of  the  armed  forces  of  Prance. 
However,  in  view  of  section  91c  of  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Act.  the  applicability  of  which  Is 
reflected  In  article  IV  of  the  agreement,  no 
transfer  can  be  made  If  It  would  contribute 
significantly  to  the  recipient  nation's  atomic 
weapon  design,  development  or  fabrication 
capability.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine 
at  this  time  the  types,  quantities  and  condi- 
tions of  transfer,  whether  by  sale,  lease  or 
loan,  of  those  parts  which  it  will  become 
necessary  to  transfer  for  our  mutual  defense 
during  the  period  of  the  agreement.  Ac- 
cordingly, under  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  agreement.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
determine  from  time  to  time  the  types, 
quantities  and  conditions  of  transfer  and 
such  determination  shall  be  submitted  for 
your  approval. 

The  agreement  would  remain  In  force  un- 
til terminated  by  agreement  of  both  par- 
ties, thus  assuring  continued  protection  for 
the  Information  and  equipment  transferred 
In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the 
agreement.  However,  cooperation  for  the 
transfer  of  Information  and  equipment  un- 
der articles  II  and  III  of  the  agreement  may 
be  discontinued  by  either  party  in  the  event 
of  the  termination  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 9ic  and  144b  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1964,  the  agreement  specifically  provides 
In  article  I  that  all  cooperation  under  the 
agreement  will  be  undertaken  only  when  the 
communicating  or  transferring  party  deter- 
mines that  such  cooperation  will  promote 
and  will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable 
risk  to  Its  defense  and  security.  Article  I 
of  the  agreement  also  provides,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  act,  that  all  cooperation  un- 
der the  agreement  will  be  undertaken  only 
while  the  United  States  and  Prance  are  par- 
ticipating In  an  International  arrangement 
for  their  mutual  defense  and  security  and 
making  substantial  and  material  contribu- 
tions thereto.  Cooperation  under  articles 
II  and  III  of  the  agreement  would  be  under- 
taken only  when  these  conditions  prevail. 

Article  IV  of  the  agreement  stipulates 
that  the  cooperation  under  the  agreement 
will  be  carried  out  by  each  of  the  parties 
In  accordance  with  Its  applicable  laws  Ar- 
ticle IV  also  makes  clear  that  there  will  be 
no  transfer  under  the  agreement  of  atomic 
weapons,  nonnuclear  parts  of  atomic  weapons 
or  special  nuclear  material. 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  provisions  on 
the  terms,  conditions,  duration,  nature  and 
scope  of  cooperation,  the  agreement  provides 
that  the  parties  will  maintain  agreed  secu- 
rity safeguards  and  standards.  The  agree- 
ment also  contains  particular  commitments 
that  the  recipient  of  any  equipment  or  in- 
formation that  Is  obtained  pursuant  to  the 
agreement  will  not  transfer  it  to  unauthor- 
ised persons  and  will  not  transfer  It  beyond 
tlie  Jurisdiction  of  the  recipient  party,  ex- 
cept iu  limited  circumstances  specifically 
provided  in  the  agreement. 

France  Is  now  participating  with  the 
United  States  is  an  International  arrange- 
ment pursuant  to  which  Prance  is  making 
substantial  and  material  contributions  to 
the  mutual  defense  and  security.  It  Is  the 
view  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  that  this  agree- 
ment is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  It  is  the  considered  opinion  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  that  the  performance 
of  the  proposed  agreement  will  promote  and 
will  not  constitvite  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
the  common  defense  and  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Accordingly,  It  is  recommended  that  you 
(a)  approve  the  program  for  the  transfer  of 
nonnuclear  parte  of  atomic  weapons  systems 
Involving  restricted  data  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  provided  In  this  letter  and  the 
proposed  agreement,  however,  types,  quan- 
tities and  conditions  of  transfer  of  such 
parts  are  subject  to  your  later  approval:  ib) 
determine  that  the  performance  of  this 
agreement  will  promote  and  will  not  consti- 
tute an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common  de- 
fense and  security  of  the  United  States;  and 
ic)  approve  the  proposed  agreement  and 
authorl2*  its  execution  for  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  a  manner  8p>ecified 
by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

TTie  Secretary  of  State  conctu-s  in  the  fore- 
going recommendations. 
Sincerely. 

Glenn  T    Seabohg. 
Chairman.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
ROSWEU.    L.    Giuatric. 
Deputy  Secretary  ot  Defense. 
(Enclosure:    Proposed    agreement  ) 


the  performance  of  this  agreement  will  pro- 
mote and  will  not  constitute  an  unreason- 
able risk  to  the  common  defense  and  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States;  and  (3)  approve 
the  proposed  agreement  and  authorize  its 
execution  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
Slates  in  a  manner  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

John  F  Kennedy. 


The  Wkh-e  House, 
Washington.  July  21.  1961. 
Memorandum  for  the   Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. 

In  yotir  Joint  letter  to  me  of  July  20,  1961. 
you  recommended  that  I  approve  a  proposed 
agreement  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  for  cooperation  on  the  uses 
of  atomic  energy  for  mutual  defense  pur- 
ix>6es. 

France  Is  participating  with  the  United 
States  in  an  International  arrangement  pur- 
suant to  which  It  is  making  substantial  and 
material  contributions  to  the  mutual  defense 
and  security.  The  proposed  agreement  will 
permit  cooperation  necessary  to  Improve  the 
state  of  training  and  operational  readiness 
of  the  armed  forces  of  France,  subject  to 
provisions,  conditions,  guarantees,  terms 
and  special  determinations,  which  are  most 
appropriate  In  this  Important  area  of  mutual 
assistance,  in  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ment in  principle  reached  In  December  1957. 

Having  considered  your  Joint  recommenda- 
tions and  the  cooperation  provided  for  In 
the  agreement.  Including  security  safeguards 
and  other  terms  and  conditions  of  the  agree- 
ment. I  hereby  ( 1 )  approve  the  program  for 
the  transfer  of  nonnuclear  parts  of  atomic 
weaixjns  systems  involving  restricted  data 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  provided  In 
your  Joint  letter  and  the  proposed  agree- 
ment; however,  types,  quantities,  and  con- 
ditions of  transfer  of  such  parts  are  subject 
to  my  further  approval;    (2i    determine  that 


Agreement    Between    the    Government    or 
THE    United   States   or   America   and   the 

GOVmNMENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC   FOB 

Cooperatton  in  the  Operation  or  Atomic 
Weapons  Systems  for  MtrrcAL  Defense 
Purposes 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Prench 
Republic, 

Considering  that  they  have  concluded  a 
Mutual  De'ensc  Assistance  Agreement,  pur- 
suant to  which  each  Government  will  make 
available  to  the  other  equipment,  materials, 
services,  or  other  military  assistance  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  agreed. 

Considering  that  their  mutual  security 
and  defense  require  that  they  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  rcntingencles  of  atomic  war- 
fare: 

Considering  that  they  are  participating  to- 
gether in  an  international  arrangement  pur- 
suant to  which  they  are  making  substantial 
and  material  contributions  to  their  mutual 
defense  and  security; 

Recognizing  that  their  common  defense 
and  security  will  be  advanced  by  the  ex- 
change of  Information  concerning  atomic 
energy  and  by  the  Uansfer  of  certain  types 
of  equipment; 

Believing  that  such  exchange  and  transfer 
can  be  undertaken  without  risk  to  the  de- 
fense and  security  of  either  country;   and 

Taking  Into  consideration  the  United 
States  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  all  applicable  statutes  of 
Prance,  which  were  enacted  or  prepared  with 
these  purposes  In  mind; 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

ARTICLE    I 

General    provisions 

While  the  United  States  and  Prance  are 
participating  In  an  international  arrange- 
ment for  their  mutual  defense  and  security 
and  making  substantial  and  material  con- 
tributions thereto,  each  Party  will  commu- 
mcate  to  and  exchange  with  the  other  Party 
Information  and  transfer  non-nuclear  parts 
of  atomic  weapons  systems  involving  Re- 
stricted Data  to  the  other  Party  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement, 
provided  that  the  communicating  or  trans- 
ferring Party  determines  that  such  coopera- 
tion will  promote  and  will  not  constitute  an 
unreasonable  risk  to  Its  defense  and  security. 

ARTICLE    n 

Exchange  of  information 

Each  Party  will  communicate  to  or  ex- 
change with  the  other  Party  such  classified 
Information  as  Is  jointly  determined  to  be 
necessary  to : 

A.  the  development  of  defense  plans; 

B.  the  training  of  personnel  in  the  em- 
ployment of  and  defense  against  atomic 
weapons  and  other  military  applications  of 
atomic  energy; 

C.  the  evaluation  of  the  capabilities  of 
potential  enemies  In  the  employment  of 
atomic  weapons  and  other  military  applica- 
tions of  atomic  energy;  and 

D.  the  development  of  delivery  systems 
compatible  with  the  atomic  weapons  which 
they  carry. 

ARTICLE    m 

Transfer  of  nonnuclear  parts  of  atomic 
u-^apons  systems 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
transfer  to  the  Government  of  the  French 
Republic,   subject    to   terms   and   conditions 
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to  be  agreed,  non-nuclear  parts  of  atomic 
weapons  systems  Involving  Restricted  Data 
as  such  parts  are  Jointly  determined  to  be 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  Improving  the 
French  state  of  training  and  operational 
readiness. 

ARTICLE    IV 

ConditioJis 

A.  Cooperation  under  this  Agreement  will 
be  carried  out  by  each  of  the  Parties  In  ac- 
cordance with  Its  applicable  laws. 

B.  Under  this  Agreement  there  will  be  no 
transfer  by  either  Party  of  atomic  weapons, 
non-nuclear  parts  of  atomic  weapons,  or 
special  nuclear  materials. 

C.  The  Information  communicated  or  ex- 
changed, or  non-nuclear  parts  of  atomic 
weapon;  systems  transferred,  by  either  Party 
pursuant  to  this  Agreement  shall  be  used  by 
the  recipient  Party  exclusively  for  the  prepa- 
ration or  implementation  of  defense  plans 
in  the  mutual  Interests  of  the  two  countries. 

D.  Nothing  In  thli.  Agreement  shall  pre- 
clude the  communication  or  exchange  of 
classified  Information  which  is  transmissible 
under  other  arrangements  between  the  Par- 
ties. 

AancLE  V 
GuaraJitees 

A.  Classified  Information  and  non-nuclear 
parts  of  atomic  weapons  systems  communi- 
cated or  transferred  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment shall  be  accorded  full  security  protec- 
tion under  applicable  security  arrangements 
between  the  Parties  and  applicable  national 
legislation  and  regulations  of  the  Parties. 
In  no  case  shall  either  Party  maintain  secu- 
rity standards  for  safeguarding  classified  In- 
formation and  non-nuclear  parts  of  atomic 
weapons  systems,  made  available  pursuant 
to  this  Agreement,  less  restrictive  than  those 
set  forth  in  the  applicable  security  arrange- 
ments in  effect  on  the  date  this  Agreement 
comes  Into  force. 

B.  Classified  Information  communicated 
or   exchanged    pursuant   to   this   Agreement 

will  be  made  available  through  channels 
existing  or  hereafter  agreed  for  the  conamu- 
nicatlon  or  exchange  of  such  information 
between  the  Parties. 

C.  Classified  information,  communicated 
or  exchanged,  and  any  non-nuclear  parts  of 
atomic  weapons  systems  transferred  pursuant 
to  this  Agreement  shall  not  be  communi- 
cated, exchanged  or  transferred  by  the  recip- 
ient Party  or  persons  under  its  Jurisdiction 
to  any  unauthorized  persons  or,  except  as 
provided  in  Article  VI  of  this  Agreement, 
beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  Party.  Each 
Party  may  stipulate  the  degree  to  which  any 
of  the  information  and  non-nuclear  parts  of 
atomic  weapons  systems  communicated,  ex- 
changed or  transferred  by  it  or  persons  un- 
der its  Jurisdiction  pursuant  to  this  Agree- 
ment may  be  disseminated  or  distributed; 
may  specify  the  categories  of  persons  who 
may  have  access  to  such  information  or  non- 
nuclear  parts  of  atomic  weapons  systems; 
and  may  Impose  such  other  restrictions  on 
the  dissemination  or  distribution  of  such 
information  or  non-nuclear  parts  of  atomic 
weapons  systems  as  it  deems  necessary. 

ARTICLE   VI 

Dissemination 

Nothing  In  this  Agreement  shall  be  inter- 
preted or  operate  as  a  bar  or  restriction  to 
consultation  or  cooperation  in  any  field  of 
defense  by  either  Party  with  other  nations  or 
international  organizations.  Neither  Party, 
however,  shall  so  communicate  classified  in- 
formation or  transfer  or  permit  access  to  or 
use  of  non-nuclear  parts  of  atomic  weapons 
systems  made  available  by  the  other  Party 
pursuant  to  this  Agreement  unless: 

A.  It  is  notified  by  the  originating  Party 
that  all  appropriate  provisions  and  require- 
ments of  the  originating  Party's  applicable 
laws.  Including  authorization  by  competent 
bodies  of  the  originating  Party,  have  been 
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compiled  with  which  would  be  necessary  to 
authorize  the  originating  Party  directly  so 
to  communicate  to.  transfer  to,  permit  access 
to  or  use  by  such  other  nation  or  Interna- 
tional organization;  and  further  that  the 
originating  Party  avithorlzes  the  recipient 
Party  so  to  communicate  to.  transfer  to,  per- 
mit access  to  or  use  by  such  other  nation 
or  International  organization;    or 

B.  The  originating  Party  has  Informed  the 
recipient  Party  that  the  originating  Party 
has  so  communicated  to,  transferred  to,  per- 
mitted access  to  or  use  by  such  other  nation 
or  international  organization. 

ARTICLE    VII 

Classification  policies 
Agreed  classification  policies  shall  be  main- 
tained with  respect  to  all  classified  informa- 
tion and  non-nuclear  parts  of  atomic  weap- 
ons systems  communicated,  exchanged  or 
transferred  under  this  Agreement. 

ARTICLE  viir  I 

Responsibility  for  u^e  of  informatioyi  alio 
non-nuclear  parts  of  atomic  iveapon.-i  sys- 
tems 

The  application  or  use  of  any  information 
(including  design  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions) or  non-nuclear  parts  of  atomic  weap- 
ons systems  communicated,  exchanged  or 
transferred  under  this  Agreement  shall  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Party  receiving  it, 
and  the  other  Party  does  not  provide  any 
Indemnity  or  warranty  with  respect  to  such 
application  or  use. 

AKTICLE    IX 

Patents 

The  recipient  Party  shall  use  the  classi- 
fied information  communicated,  or  revealed 
by  equipment  transferred  hereunder,  for  the 
purposes  specified  herein  only.  Any  Inven- 
tions or  discoveries  resulting  from  possession 
of  such  information  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
cipient Party  or  persons  under  its  Jurisdic- 
tion shall  be  made  available  to  the  other 
Party  for  all  purposes  without  charge  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  arrangements  as  may  be 
agreed  and  shall  be  safeguarded  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  article  V  of  this 
Agreement. 

ARTICLE    X 

Definitions 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Agreement: 

A.  "Atomic  weapon"  means  any  device 
utilizing  atomic  energy,  exclusive  of  the 
means  for  transporting  or  propelling  the 
device  (where  such  means  is  a  separable  and 
divisible  part  of  the  device),  the  principal 
purpose  of  which  is  for  use  as.  or  for  de- 
velopment of,  a  weapon,  a  weapon  prototype, 
or  a  weapon  test  device. 

B.  "Classified  Information"  means  infor- 
mation, data,  materials,  services,  or  any  other 
matter  with  the  security  designation  of 
"Confidential "  or  higher  applied  under  the 
legislation  or  regulations  of  either  the  United 
States  or  France,  including  that  designated 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as 
"Restricted  Data"  or  "Formerly  Restricted 
Data"  and  that  designated  by  the  Govern - 
of  the  French  Republic  as    'Atomic." 

C.  "Non-nuclear  parts  of  atomic  weapons 
means  parts  of  atomic  weapons  which  are 
specially  designed  for  them  and  are  not  in 
general  use  in  other  end  products  and  which 
are  not  made  of,  in  whole  or  in  part,  special 
nuclear  material:  and  "non-nuclear  parts  of 
atomic  weapons  systems  involving  Restricted 
Data"  means  parts  of  atomic  weapons  sys- 
tems, other  than  non-nuclear  parts  of 
atomic  weapons,  which  contain  or  reveal 
atomic  information  and  which  are  not  made 
of,  in  whole  or  in  part,  special  nuclear 
material. 

D.  As  used  in  this  Agreement,  the  term 
"atomic  information"  means: 

1.  So  far  as  concerns  information  pro- 
vided by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,     information     which     is     designated 


"Restricted  Data  '  and  "Formerly  Restricted 
Data". 

2  So  far  as  concerns  Information  pro- 
vided by  the  Government  of  the  French  Re- 
public. Information  which  is  designated 
"Atomic". 

ARTICLE     XI 

Duration 

This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Government 
written  notification  that  it  has  complied 
with  all  legal  requirements  for  the  entry 
into  force  of  this  Agreement,  and  shall  re- 
main in  force  until  terminated  by  agree- 
ment of  both  Parties  except  that  either 
Party  may  terminate  Its  cooperation  under 
Articles  II  or  III  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Agreement. 

Done  at  Pans,  in  duplicate,  in  the  English 
and  French  languages,  both  texts  being 
equally  authentic,  this  27th  day  of  July 
1961. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  State.s 
of  America : 

Cecil  B.  Lyon. 
For    the    Government    of    the    French    Re- 
public: 

Eric  de  Canbonnel 
Certified  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  original 
Eleanor  C.  McDowell, 
Office   of   the    Assistaiit    Legal    Adi^iscr 
for    Treaty    Affairft.    Department    of 
State 


RESOLUTION  BY  AMERICAN  VETER- 
INARY MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 
PRAISING  COMMITTEE  PRINT  BY 
COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  on 
August  10.  1961.  there  was  published  the 
11th  committee  print  in  a  series  issued 
by  the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Reorganization  and 
International  Organizations.  This  print 
was  entitled  "Veterinary  Medical  Science 
and  Human  Health." 

It  was  published  pursuant  to  a  series 
of  resolutions,  the  latest  of  which  is 
Senate  Resolution  26,  87th  Congress, 
providing  for  studies  of  interagency 
coordination. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  print 
has  met  with  an  outstanding  reaction 
from  the  scientific  community. 

A  resolution  was  passed  at  the  recent 
convention  of  the  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  in  Chicago,  endors- 
ing the  report.  A  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion was  conveyed  by  H.  E.  Kingman.  Jr.. 
D.V.M.,  executive  secretary,  to  the  Hon- 
orable John  L.  McClellan,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions and  member  of  its  Reorganization 
Subcommittee 

As  chaliman  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
send  to  the  desk  the  text  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

REsoLtmoN  24 

Whereas  many  activities  and  programs  of 
veterinary  medicine  contribute  directly  to 
the  maintenance  and  Improvement  of  human 
health  and  well-being:  and 

Whereas  the  role  of  veterinary  medicine 
in  the  total  national  health  picture  becomes 
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Increasingly  significant  as  the  rapid  growth 
of  our  population  continues:  and 

Whereas  many  important  biomedical  dis- 
coveries affecting  man  have  had,  and  are 
having,  their  origin  In  veterinary  medical 
research:  and 

Wherestii  increased  veterinary  medical  re- 
search is  needed  to  speed  solutions  to  cancer, 
heart  disease  and  other  problems  common 
to  man  and  animal:  and 

Whereas  the  success  of  America's  man- 
In-space  experiments  hinges  in  considerable 
part  on  the  findings  of  anlmal-ln-space  ex- 
periments; and 

Whereas  these  asp)ects  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine have  been  forcefully  and  comprehen- 
sively stated  In  a  244-page  report,  entitled 
"Veterinary  Medical  Science  and  Human 
Health,"  prepared  by  a  Senate  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  of  which  Senator 
Hubert  H  Humphrey.  Democrat  of  Minne- 
sota,   is   chairman:    Therefore    be    it 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Association.  In  convention  as- 
sembled, commend  Senator  Humphrey  and 
all  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Reor- 
ganization and  International  Organizations 
for  their  excellent  presentation  of  the  need 
for  long-range,  well-funded  and  coordinated 
Federal-State  research  efforts  cross-seed li:ig 
the  biomedical  research  findings  In  both 
human  and  veterinary  medicine;  and  be  It 
further 

Rcfsolied.  That  a  copy  of  this  re.solutlon  be 
forwarded  to  the  chairman  and  membens  of 
both  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations of  the  US  Senate  and  Its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Reorganization  and  International 
Organizations. 

August  20.  1961. 


FAIR   COMPETITIVE   PRACTICES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
letter  which  was  print^Kl  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  on  Saturday,  July 
29,  1961.  This  letter  was  written  by  Mr. 
Herman  Morton,  a  druggist  from  the 
District.  It  is  a  well-thought-out,  well- 
reasoned  stat-ement  explaining  why  our 
economy  needs  the  Fair  Competitive 
Practices  Act,  S.  1722,  of  which  I  am  the 
sponsor.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  r>oint  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  print^i'd  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Fair   Trade 

There  Is  a  bill  now  pending  In  Congress 
known  as  the  Fair  Oimpetitlve  Practices  Act 
and  identified  as  S  1722  and  H  R  7685  In 
the  past,  the  press,  in  general  has  opposed 
similar  measures  This  bill,  if  and  when  en- 
acted will  bring  fair  competition  and  honesty 
in  the  marketplace  It  will  benefit  the  con- 
.■iumer  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the 
extinction  of  thousands  of  small  business- 
men. It  will  curb  retail  price  Juggling — a 
form  of  deceitful,  unfair  competition  which 
tricks  the  consumer,  destroys  small  business, 
and  cheapens  valuable  trademarks. 

Price-Juggling  merchants  use  deception  to 
make  money.  They  destroy  competitors  and 
eventually  create  a  monopoly  TTie  price 
Juggler  offers  popular  brands  iis  bait  bar- 
gains to  make  the  consumer  think  every- 
thing he  sells  is  a  bargain  He  thus  tricks 
customers  into  buying  otlier  Items  at  hid- 
den high  prices  which  more  than  cover  his 
losses  on  the  bait  bargains  His  bait  prices 
for  popular  brands  make  his  competitors 
look  like  price  gougers.  He  uses  this  trick 
to  put  small  stores  out  of  business.  This 
puts  the  consumer  at  the  mercy  of  giant 
retail  monopolies,  once  the  competition  of 
small  business  is  destroyed      And  by  weak- 


ening the  small  business  economy,  it  oper- 
ates against  the  general  public  interest. 

Scientific  research  has  proved  that  con- 
sumers pay  less  under  fair  competitive 
practice  for  leading  national  brands  even 
though  retailers  In  nonfalr  trade  areas  can 
sell  such  brands  at  any  price  they  choose. 
Surveys  show  that  consumers  in  fair  trade 
States  pay  less  overall  for  leading  brands  of 
drugstore  products  than  consumers  in  non- 
fair  trade  areas  paid  for  the  same  products 
at  the  same  lime  Fantastic  statements 
have  been  made  that  fair  trade  costs  the 
consumer  money  These  statements  are 
bfised  on  spurious  surveys  in  which  care- 
fully selected  items  were  bought  in  certain 
stores  at  certain  times  when  these  items 
were  being  used  as  loss  leaders. 

The  Fair  Competitive  Practices  Act  rec- 
ognizes both  the  social  and  economic  con- 
tribution of  the  small  businessman  He  is 
the  symbol  of  freedom  of  opportunity  He 
is  your  friend  and  neighbor 

Herman  Morton. 


U.S.    DISARMAMENT    AGENCY    FOR 
WORLD  PEACE   AND  SECURITY 

The  Senate  rcstimed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  2180 1  to  establish  a  U.S. 
Disarmament  Agency  for  World  Peace 
and  Security. 

Mr.  HART  Mr  President,  the 
thought  has  been  expressed  several 
times  in  the  debate  that  in  view  of  the 
present  tense  world  situation  and  the 
sacrifices  we  are  being  called  upon  to 
make  to  build  up  our  military  strength. 
this  is  no  time  to  be  creating  an  agency 
to  study  arms  control. 

I  do  not  "buy"  this  argimient.  Of 
course  we  need  to  be  strong  militarily. 
But  does  any  thoughtful  person  believe 
that  the  piling  of  weapon  upon  weapon, 
in  endless  crescendo,  is  the  answer  to 
mankind's  desire  for  peace,  or  even  to 

his  desire  for  national  security?  In 
testifying  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  on  the  bill.  Mr  Frederick 
Eaton,  our  Ambassador  to  the  10-nation 
disarmament  conference  under  the  pre- 
vious administration,  made  a  point 
which  I  should  like  to  see  made  in  the 
Record  before  the  vote  on  the  bill  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  prints  in  the  Record  Mr.  Eaton's 
statement  as  it  appears  on  page  151  and 
152  of  the  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Eaton  Even  though  we  are  successful 
in  keeping  ahead  In  the  arms  race  security 
does  not  lie  on  this  line. 

The  proliferation  of  liuge  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  of  certain  countries  will  increase 
rather  than  decrease  our  lack  of  security 
Even  though  Congress  would  give  the  mili- 
tary the  budget  they  need,  the  military  is 
highly  successftil  in  their  research,  and  we 
have  the  best  weapons  in  the  world,  as  a  re- 
sult they  would  not  assure  peace  and  secu- 
rity today. 

We  must  find  other  means  My  own  belief 
is  that  they  he  In  the  area  of  disarmament, 
and  that  we  have  waited  too  long  to  set  up 
in  our  Government  an  effective  Disarmament 
Agency. 

This  bill.  It  seems  to  me.  sets  up  one.  Re- 
search development  must  be  coordinated  A 
future  negotiator  should  not  be  put  in  the 
position  in  which  our  delegation  found  it- 
self In  January  of  last  year  when  we  were 
scheduled  to  sit  down  on  the  15th  of  March 
in  a  multlnation  conference  We  were  with- 
out an  agreed-upon  position  within  our  own 


Government,  let  alone  an  ag;reed-upon  posi- 
tion with  our  allies. 

I  am  liopeful  that  that  situation  has  Im- 
proved today,  and  1  am  convinced,  under  the 
leadership  that  we  have  had  here,  that  It  has 
However,  nothing  will  take  the  place  of  a 
centralized  control  where  directions  and 
lines  of  authority  are  clear  I  urge  this  al- 
though I  beheve  that  this  is  not  the  moment 
for  fruitful  discussion  with  the  Soviet*. 
•  •  •  ,  , 

We  should,  by  diplomatic  channels,  con- 
tinually impress  upon  the  Soviets  our  desire 
to  have  agreement  in  the  area  of  disarma- 
ment Let  tliem  choose  any  area  they  wish 
for  discussion:  so  long  as  we  can  have  com- 
mensurate Inspection,  we  should  be  prepared 
to  go  ahead  with  It. 

The  risks  that  we  are  taking  in  not  dis- 
arming are  far.  far  greater  than  the  risks 
which  we  will  incur  by  a  successful  arma- 
ments efTort. 

Mr.  HART  Additionally,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 
I  have  followed  the  debate  today.  It 
has.  I  believe,  been  most  helpful  in  estab- 
lishing a  concern  and  purpose  which  is 
shared  by  all  mankind,  that  we  seek  just 
as  earnestly  for  peace  as  we  seek  to  pre- 
pare for  war. 

A  thoughtful  editorial  entitled  "Agen- 
cy for  Peacemaking."  published  in  the 
Muskegon  Chronicle  of  August  21,  ac- 
curately, eloquently,  and  persuasively 
sets  forth  the  reasons  which  I  hope  will 
move  the  Senate  to  pass  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Agency  for  Peacemaking 

At  first  glance,  the  new  Disarmament  Agen- 
cy being  considered  by  Congress  would  seem 
about  as  unproductive  an  undertaking.  In 
this  particular  period,  as  any  that  could  be 
imagined.  But  it  has  an  Intrinsic  merit  that 
cannot  be  ignored 

The  President  has  asked  authority  to  ap- 
point a  Disarmament  Director  responsible 
Jointly  to  him.self  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
He  would  be  the  Presidents  principal  ad- 
viser on  disarmament,  would  sit  with  the 
National  Security  Council  during  disarma- 
ment negotiations  conduct  studies,  and  pre- 
pare policy  recommendations. 

Current  circumstances  in  Germany  and 
elsewliere  are  not  exactly  ideal  for  the  birth 
of  a  new  peace  agency  In  fact,  there  is 
no  thought  of  immediate  success  bein^ 
achieved  by  the  new  agency  In  the  present 
atmosphere. 

Still  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  whole 
picture  in  perspective,  and  to  keep  alive 
whatever  momentum  can  be  maintained  to- 
ward peace,  however  dim  and  distant  it  may 
seem. 

We  should  have  a  firm  grip  on  our  pro- 
posals in  this  respect  It  was  an  outstanding 
revelation,  for  example,  to  learn  from  Am- 
bassador Dean,  our  present  disarmament 
negotiator,  that  the  United  States  had  no 
firm  position  of  its  own.  and  neither  did 
England.  France,  or  any  of  our  other  allies, 
at  the  time  he  entered  the  last  round  of  dis- 
armament negotiations  with  the  Russians  In 
January  Here  again  we  were  ad  llbbing  our 
way  waiting  to  react  to  Communist  moves 
Instead  of  having  a  firm  fKJilcy  of  our  own 

The  proposed  new  agency  is  In  a  sense  a 
minor  step — a  technical  rearrangement  to 
help  the  principal  architects  of  foreign 
policy,  the  President,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  plan  t>etter  and  more  clearly. 

If  it  does  that,  it  is  worth  the  price  It 
will  be  even  more  valuable  If  it  can  help  to 
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convey  to  the  world  that  this  country  still 
regards  the  pursuit  of  peace  as  Its  day-to- 
day business.  At  some  time  there  Is  going 
to  have  to  be  disarmament,  becaxise  disarma- 
ment under  proper  safeguards  would  mean 
improved  living  conditions  for  many  mil- 
lions. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  now 
more  than  ever  before,  when  we  are 
building  up  our  power  in  view  of  the 
international  developments  of  the  past 
few  days,  it  becomes  ever  so  important 
to  pass  this  type  of  legislation.  This 
action  proves  to  the  world  that  while 
we  are  determined  to  do  everything  that 
needs  to  be  done  to  build  up  our  military 
power  to  meet  any  onslaught  of  commu- 
nism; nevertheless,  we  stand  ready,  at  all 
times,  to  reach  agreement  on  the  control 
of  armaments  under  proper  international 
standards  of  control  and  inspection. 
I  shall  therefore  support  S.  2180. 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor  and  a  fervent  sup- 
porter of  S.  2180  for  I  firmly  believe  that 
at  this  crucial  time  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  before  that  we  have  an  agency 
in  our  Government  solely  concerned  with 
disarmament. 

Recent  aggressive  moves  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union  have  required  this  Na- 
tion to  step  up  its  defenses  and  to  re- 
sume underground  nuclear  tests.  We 
have  all  supported  increased  appropria- 
tions for  our  Armed  Forces  and  rightfully 
so.  Given  the  horrors  of  today's  weapons 
I  believe  we  have  just  as  compelling  an 
obligation  to  continue  our  search  for 
controls  over  all  types  of  weapons.  The 
American  eagle  has  in  its  left  talon  the 
arrows  of  defense  and  of  war,  and  in  its 
right  the  olive  branch  of  peace.  Both 
are  equally  important.  Therefore,  to  my 
mind  it  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  to  seek 
$10  million  for  a  Disarmament  Agency 
when  we  have  appropriated  over  $47 
billion  for  arms. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  arms  con- 
trol is  a  most  complex  subject.  It  is  not 
solely  a  military  question — there  are  vast 
political  and  economic  implications  in- 
volved. Moreover,  arms  control  involves 
highly  trained  scientists  who  must  seek 
out  new  methods  of  scientific  inspection. 
Therefore.  I  believe  that  the  logical  and 
most  effective  way  to  pursue  the  goal  of 
arms  control  is  to  have  a  Disarmament 
Agency,  with  trained  specialists  who  can 
concentrate  on  a  coordinated  approach 
to  this  most  complicated  challenge. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  impor- 
tant reason  why  we  must  have  a  Dis- 
armament Agency.     We  must  continue 
to   demonstrate   to   the   world   our   true 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  peace.    During 
the  past  week  we  have  been  disappointed 
by  the  public  reaction  of  the  Belgrade 
Conference  to  the  Soviet  resumption  of 
nuclear  tests  in  the  atmosphere.    How- 
ever, Mr.  President,  the  public  reaction 
of  the  uncommitted  nations,  or  lack  of 
it.  is  not  necessarily  an  indication  of  the 
severe  setback  which  the  Soviets  suf- 
fered in  the  eyes  of  world  opinion.    The 
leaders  of  the  uncommitted  nations  ob- 
viously feel  that  they  cannot   publicly 
criticize,     with,    impunity,     the    Soviet 
Union.     Nevertheless,  the  contrast  be- 
tween   the    swaggering,    blistering    ap- 
proach of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  genu- 
ine concern  of  the  United  States  for  the 


future  of  mankind  Is  becoming  more  evi- 
dent daily  to  important  segments  of 
opinion  in  the  uncommitted  nations.  By 
establishing  a  Disarmament  Agency  we 
have  another  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  our 
unrelenting  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
peace.  Mr.  President,  the  time  to  act  is 
now.  We  cannot  in  good  conscience 
leave  any  store  unturned  which  could 
contribute  to  controlling  the  weapons  of 
terror  which  confront  mankind  today. 
The  search  must  go  on. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
men  like  Senator  Humphrey,  Senator 
Clark.  John  J.  McCloy.  and  all  others 
who  have  labored  so  heroically  to  pro- 
duce what  is  perhaps  the  most  momen- 
tous piece  of  legislation  we  have  to  con- 
sider this  session. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
support  the  bill  to  create  a  U.S.  agency 
to  study  arms  control,  disarmament, 
world  peace,  and  security — not  because 
I  think  this  is  the  moment  for  disarma- 
ment— not  at  all — but  rather  because  I 
believe  we  must  coordinate  our  efforts  at 
research  and  study  in  the  field  of 
weapons  control.  This  is  the  principal 
aim  of  the  bill. 

We  all  realize  that  a  stronger,  not 
weaker,  military  posture  is  necessary  at 
the  moment  to  block  the  Soviet  threat 
to  world  peace.  We  all  realize  that  dis- 
armament at  the  moment  is  out  of  the 
question.  It  would  be  suicidal.  Even 
arms  control  is  temporarily  impossible. 
But  it  is  important  that  whatever 
studies  and  research  are  conducted  on 
the  ultimate  possibility  of  some  degree  of 
weapons  control  be  done  under  the 
jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  in  coordination  with  the 
rest  of  our  foreign  policy.  In  the  long 
rim,  we  can  benefit  from  a  system  of 
arms  control  which  would  guarantee 
protection  through  international  con- 
trol and  checks.  It  woiild  be  the  job  of 
this  Agency  to  do  the  spadework.  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  an  effective  arms  lim- 
itation system,  which,  we  sincerely  hope, 
may  one  day  be  possible — after  we  have 
clearly  demonstrated  to  Khrushchev 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  be  pushed 
around,  that  we  do  not  intend  to  start 
any  unilateral  disarmament,  and  that 
we  do  not  intend  to  limit  our  own  arma- 
ments without  ironclad  guarantees  and 
inspection  provisions  to  insure  that  all 
other  nations  do  the  same. 

Moreover,  the  passage  of  this  bill  will 
make  clear  beyond  doubt  that  it  is  the 
Soviet  Union  not  the  United  States  which 
is  blocking  progress  toward  control  of 
armaments.  The  United  States  seeks 
a  world  of  peace,  order,  and  law  in  the 
ultimate  hope  that  some  kind  of  arms 
control  can  be  devised  without  jeopardiz- 
ing our  own  security.  This  bill  makes 
our  aims  clear.  But  it  is  up  to  the  Com- 
munists and  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
make  this  hope  a  reality. 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense,  under  both  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  administrations. 
It  is  supported  by  former  President 
Eisenhower  and  by  former  U.N.  Ambas- 
sador Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  It  has  the 
support  of  past  and  pre.sent  Secretaries 
of  State.    It  will  strengthen  our  overall 


capacity  to  combat  communism,  in  peace 
as  well  as  war,  at  the  conference  table 
as  well  as  in  world  propaganda  forums. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  add  my  support  for  the  bill  S.  2180, 
which  will  create  a  new  Agency  for  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament. 

The  United  States  has  been  meeting 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  coun- 
tries for  many  years  now  in  an  effort  to 
work  our  effective  and  workable  arms 
control  and  disarmament  agreements. 
Progress  has  yet  to  be  made.  The  main 
obstacle  has  been  the  lack  of  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
accept  reasonable  and  effective  controls. 
But  there  also  has  been  an  obstacle  in 
that  the  United  States  has  not  been  well 
prepared  always  for  the  disarmament 
negotiations.  We  have  often  been  dis- 
orgaiiized  in  our  efforts.  Occasionally 
different  agencies  have  not  agreed  as  to 
what  our  policy  should  be.  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  coordinating  agency  to 
work  out  our  policy  the  United  States 
has  often  appeared  indecisive.  Further- 
more, we  have  not  pursued  an  aggres- 
sive information  program  to  carry  our 
story  on  disarmament  to  the  nations  of 
the  world.  As  a  result  the  picture  has 
sometimes  been  blurred  as  to  what  our 
policy  was. 

The  bill  before  us  today  presents  us 
with  an  opportunity  to  remedy  some  of 
the  problems  which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed. This  bill  sets  up  an  agency,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  assure  that  the  United  States 
will  be  well  prepared  for  the  disarma- 
ment  negotiations   of   the   future. 

The  bill  will  establish  a  group  with- 
in the  Government  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  coordinating  disarmament  policy. 
The  executive  branch  will  now  be 
equipped  to  do  the  necessary  research, 
policy  planning,  and  coordination  to 
the  end  that  the  chances  for  progress 
toward  arms  control  and  disarmament 
may  be  increased.  Our  policy  machinery 
will  now  be  modernized.  We  should  now 
be  in  a  position  to  formulate  effective 
policies  and  present  them  in  a  clear  and 
forthright  manner  to  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

I  am  pleased  and  delighted  to  know 
that  the  Senate  has  pa.'^.sed  this  bill.  I 
hope  that  the  House  will  soon  do  hke- 
wise  so  that  the  new  Agency  may  be 
organized  as  soon  as  possible 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass'  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Ill- 
inois [Mr.  DorcLAsl.  Were  he  present 
and  voting  he  would  vote  "yea."  Were 
I  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
I  therefore  withold  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Douglas], 
the  Senator  from  Aikamas  [Mr.  PuL- 
BRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
HaydenI,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr  McGeeI  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Smith]  are  absent 
on  oiTicial  business. 
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I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Chavez),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr,  Fulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee] 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Smith]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr  Aiken]  is 
ab.sent  on  official  busine.ss 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
Young]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
1  Mr.  Bridges  !  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson]  are  absent  be- 
cause of  illness 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr  Bennett  1  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  73. 
nays  14,  as  follows: 

I  No    192] 
YEAS— 73 


AUott 

Gruening 

Miller 

Baniett 

Hart 

Monroney 

Beau 

Hartke 

Morse 

Bible 

Hlckenlooper 

Morton 

Boggs 

Hlckey 

MO«8 

Burdlck 

Hill 

Muskle 

Bush 

Holland 

Neuborgcr 

Butler 

Humphrey 

Past  ore 

Byrd.  W  Va 

Jackson 

Pell 

Cannon 

Javlte 

Prouty 

Capehart 

Johnston 

Proxmire 

Carroll 

Jordan 

Randolph 

Case.  N  J 

Keating 

Robertson 

Case.  S   Dak 

Kefauver 

Saltonstall 

Church 

Kerr 

Scott 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Smith  Maine 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Long.  Mo. 

Symington 

Dlrksen 

Long.  Hawaii 

Wiley 

Dodd 

Long.  La 

Williams.  N.J. 

Dworshak 

Magnuson 

Williams.  Del. 

Engle 

Mansfield 

Yar  borough 

Ervin 

McCarthy 

Young,  Ohio 

FonK 

McNamara 

Gore 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 14 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hriiska 

Stennls 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Mundt 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Russell 

Tower 

Goldwater 

Schoepjjel 

NOT  VOTING- 

-13 

Aiken 

Chavez 

Smathers 

Anderson 

Douglas 

.'^mlth.  Mass 

Bennett 

Fulbright 

Young,  N  Dak 

Bridges 

Hayden 

Carlson 

McGee 

So  the  bill  <S.  2180 1  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representattves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE     I SHORT     TTTLE,     PX7HPOSE,     AND 

DEFINITIONS 

Short  title 
Section   1    This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■■Arm.s    Control    and    Disarmament    Act    for 
World   Peace   and   Security". 

Purpose 
Sec  2  An  ultimate  goal  of  the  United 
States  Is  a  world  which  is  free  from  the 
scourge  of  war  and  the  dangers  and  burdens 
of  armaments;  In  which  the  use  of  force  has 
been  subordinated  to  the  rule  of  law;  and 
in  which  International  adjustments  to  a 
changing   world    are   achieved   peacfully.     It 


Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  impetus 
toward  this  goal  by  creating  a  new  agency  of 
peace  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament 

Arms  control  and  disarmament  policy, 
being  an  Important  aspect  of  foreign  policy, 
must  be  consistent  with  national  security 
policy  as  a  whole.  The  formulation  and  Im- 
plementation of  United  States  arms  control 
and  disarmament  policy  in  a  manner  which 
will  promote  the  national  security  requires 
a  central  organization  charged  by  statute 
with  primary  responsibllty  lor  this  field 
This  organization  must  be  so  placed  within 
the  Government  that  it  can  provide  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  other  oflfi- 
cials  of  the  executive  branch,  and  the  Con- 
gress with  recommendations  concerning 
United  States  arms  control  and  disarmament 
policy,  and  can  assess  the  effect  of  these 
recommendations  upon  our  foreign  policies, 
our  national  security  policies,  and  our 
economy 

This  organization  must  have  the  capacity 
to  provide  the  essential  scientific,  economic, 
political,  military,  psychological,  and  tech- 
nological information  upon  which  realistic 
arnis  control  and  disarmament  policy  must 
be  based  It  must  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
following  primary  functions- 

<a)  The  conduct,  support,  and  coordina- 
tion of  research  for  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament policy  formulation: 

(bi  The  preparation  for  and  management 
of  United  States  participation  in  interna- 
tional negotiations  in  the  arms  control  and 
disarmament  field. 

(c)  The  dissemination  and  coordination  of 
public  information  concerning  arms  control 
and  disarmament;   and 

(di  The  preparation  for,  of>eration  of.  or 
as  appropriate,  direction  of  United  States 
participation  in  such  control  systems  as  may 
become  part  of  United  States  arms  control 
and  disarmament  activities. 

Definitions 
Sec.  3  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  phrase  "arms  control  and  dis- 
armament" includes  the  elimination,  reduc- 
tion, control,  limitation,  inspection,  verifi- 
cation, or  identification  of  armed  forces  and 
armaments  of  all  kinds  under  international 
agreement.  IncKiding  the  necessary  6tep>s 
taken  under  such  an  agreements  to  estab- 
lish an  effective  system  of  International  con- 
trol or  to  create  and  strengthen  International 
organizations  for  the  maintenance  of  i>eace 

(b)  The  term  "Government  agency"  means 
any  executive  department,  commission,  agen- 
cy, independent  establishment,  corporation 
wholly  or  partly  owned  by  the  United  States 
which  is  an  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  board,  bureau,  division,  serv- 
ice, office,  officer,  authority,  administration, 
or  other  establishment  in  the  executive 
branch  of  Government. 

(c)  The  term  "Agency"  means  the  United 
States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agen- 
cy for  World  Peace  and  Security. 

TITLE      11 ORGANIZATION 

United  States  arms  control  and  disarmament 
agency  for  world  peace  and  security 

Sec  21  There  Is  hereby  established  within 
the  Department  of  State  an  agency  to  be 
known  as  the  "United  States  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  for  World  Peace 
and  Security". 

Sec.  22,  The  Agency  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  an  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament,  who  shall 
serve  as  the  principal  adviser  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  President  on  arms 
control  and  disarmament  matters.  In  carry- 
ing out  his  duties  under  this  Act  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  shall,  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Secretarj-  of  State,  have 
primary  responsibility  within  the  Govern- 
ment for  arms  control  and  disarmament 
matters.     He  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 


ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  $22,500  per  annum.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  he  shall  be  referred 
to  as  the  "Director". 

Deputy  director 
Sec.  23  A  Deputy  Director  of  the  Agency 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
He  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  $21,500  per  annum  The  Deputy  Director 
shall  perform  such  duties  and  exercise  such 
powers  as  the  Director  may  prescribe.  He 
shall  act  for.  and  exercise  the  powers  of. 
the  Director  during  his  absence  or  disability 
or  during  a  vacancy  in  said  ofllce 

Assistant  directors 

Sec  24  Not  to  exceed  four  Assistant  Di- 
rectors may  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  They  shall  receive  compensation  at 
the  rat*  of  $20,000  per  annum  They  shall 
perform  such  duties  and  exercise  such  powers 
as  the  Director  may  prescribe 

Bureaus  offices,  and  divisions 
Sec  25  The  Director,  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
may  establish  within  the  Agency  such  pro- 
gram and  stafT  bureaus,  offices,  and  divisions 
as  he  may  determine  to  be  necessary  to  dis- 
charge his  responsibilities  under  this  Act, 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  an  Office  of 
Public  Affairs  and  an  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel 

General  adiHsory  committee 

Sec  26  The  President,  by  and  with  the 
.sdvlce  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  may  ap- 
point a  General  Advisory  Committee  of  not 
to  exceed  fifteen  members  to  advise  the  Di- 
rector on  arms  control  and  disarmament 
policy  and  activities.  The  President  shall 
designate  one  of  the  members  as  Chairman 
The  members  of  the  committee  may  receive 
the  compensation  and  reimbursement  for  ex- 
penses specified  for  consultants  by  section 
41(d)  of  this  Act  The  Committee  shall  meet 
at  least  twice  each  year  It  shall  from  time 
to  time  advise  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  the  Disarmament  Director 
respecting  matters  affecting  disarmament, 
world  peace,  and  world  law. 

TITLE    III FUNCTIONS 

Research 

Sfc  31  The  Agency  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  exercise  Its  powers  In  such  manner 
as  to  insure  the  acquisition  of  a  fund  of 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  concern- 
ing disarmament  To  this,  end,  the  Agency 
is  authorized  and  directed  di  to  conduct 
research,  development,  and  other  studies  In 
the  field  of  arms  control  and  disarmament; 
(2t  to  make  arrangements  (including  con- 
tracts, agreements,  and  grant.s)  for  the  con- 
duct of  research,  development,  and  other 
studies  in  the  field  of  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament by  private  or  public  Institutions 
or  persons;  and  (3)  to  coordinate  the  re- 
search, development,  and  other  studies  con- 
ducted In  the  field  of  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament by  or  for  other  Government 
agencies  in  accordance  with  procedures  estab- 
lished under  section  34  of  this  Act  In  car- 
rying out  its  responsibilities  under  this  Act. 
the  Agency  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  make  full  use  of  available  facili- 
ties. Government  and  private  The  author- 
ity of  the  Agency  with  respect  to  research, 
development,  and  other  studies  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  participation  in  the  following  Insofar 
as  they  relate  to  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment ; 

la)  the  detection.  Identification,  inspec- 
tion, monitoring,  limitation,  reduction,  con- 
trol, and  elimination  of  armed  forces  and 
armaments,  including  thermonuclear,  nu- 
clear, missile,  conventional,  bacteriological, 
chemical,  and  radiological  weapons; 
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(b)  the  techniques  and  systenM  of  detect- 
ing, Identifying,  Inspecting,  and  monitoring 
of  tests  of  nuclear,  thermonuclear,  and  otber 
weafHsns; 

(c)  the  analysis  of  national  budgets,  levels 
of  Industrial  production,  and  economic  In- 
dicators to  determine  the  amounts  spent  by 
various  countries  for  arnuunents; 

(d)  the  control,  reduction,  and  elimina- 
tion of  armed  forces  and  armaments  In  space. 
In  areas  on  and  beneath  the  earth's  surface, 
and  In  underwater  regions; 

(e)  the  structure  and  operation  of  inter- 
national control  and  other  organizations 
useful   for   arms   control  and   disarmament; 

(f)  the  training  of  scientists,  technicians, 
and  other  personnel  for  manning  the  control 
systems  which  may  be  created  by  interna- 
tional arms  control  and  disarmament  agree- 
ments; 

(g)  the  reduction  and  elimination  of  the 
danger  of  war  resulting  from  accident,  mis- 
calculation, or  surprise  attack,  including 
(but  not  limited  to)  improvements  in  the 
methods  of  communications  between  na- 
tions; 

(h)  the  economic  and  political  con- 
sequences of  arms  control  and  disarmament, 
including  the  problems  of  readjustment 
arising  in  industry  and  the  reallocation  of 
national  resources; 

(1)  the  arms  control  and  disarmament  im- 
plications of  foreign  and  national  secxirity 
policies  of  the  United  States  with  a  view  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  significance  of 
such  policies  for  the  achievement  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament; 

(J)  the  national  security  and  foreign 
p>olicy  implications  of  disarmament  proposals 
with  a  view  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
effect  of  such  proposals  upon  national  secu- 
rity and  foreign  policy; 

(k)  methods  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
aAd  seciurity  during  different  stages  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament; 

(1)  the  scientific,  economic,  political,  legal, 
social,  psychological,  military,  and  techno- 
logical factors  related  to  the  prevention  of 
war  with  a  view  to  a  better  understanding 
of  how  the  basic  structure  of  a  lasting  peace 
under  world  law  may  be  established; 

(m)  such  related  problems  as  the  Director 
may  determine  to  be  in  need  of  research, 
development,  or  study  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Patents 
Sec.  32.  No  appropriated  funds  may  be  ex- 
pended pursuant  to  authorization  given  by 
this  Act  for  any  technological  research  or 
development  activity  unless  such  expendi- 
ture is  conditioned  upon  provisions  effec- 
tive to  insure  that  all  information,  uses, 
products,  processes,  patents,  and  other  de- 
velopments resulting  from  that  activity  will 
(with  such  exceptions  and  limitations  as 
the  Director  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
In  the  Interest  of  the  national  defense)  be 
made  freely  and  fully  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  Nothing  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  deprive  the  owner 
of  any  background  patent  relating  to  any 
such  activity  of  any  right  which  he  may 
have  under  that  patent. 

Policy,   negotiations   and   related   functions 

Sec.  33.  Under  the  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State — 

(a)  the  Director  shall  prepare  for  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
heads  of  such  other  Government  agencies 
as  the  President  may  determine,  recom- 
mendations concerning  United  States  arms 
control  and  disarmament  policy. 

(b)  the  Director,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting negotiations  concerning  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  or  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  any  other  authority  given  him 
by  the  Act,  may  (1)  consult  and  communi- 
cate with  or  direct  the  consultation  and 
communication  with  representatives  of  other 
nations  or  of  International  organizations  and 


(2)  communicate  In  the  name  of  the  Sec- 
retary with  diplomatic  representatUes  of 
the  United  States  In  this  countrf  and 
abroad. 

(c)  the  Director  shall  perform  functions 
pursuant  to  section  2(c)  of  Reorganization 
Plan  8  of  1953  with  respect  to  providing  to 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  ofHclal 
United  States  positions  and  policy  on  arms 
control  and  disarmament  matters  for  dis- 
semination  abroad. 

(d)  the  Director  Is  authorized  (1)  to  for- 
mulate plans  and  make  preparations  for  the 
establishment,  operation,  and  funding  of  in- 
spection and  control  systems  which  noay  be- 
come part  of  the  United  States  arms  control 
and  disarmament  activities,  and  (2)  as  au- 
thorized by  law,  to  put  Into  effect,  direct,  or 
otherwise  assume  United  States  reeponsl- 
bility  for  such  systems. 

Sec.  34.  The  President  is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish procedures  to  (1 )  assure  cooperation, 
consultation,  and  a  continuing  exchange  of 
Information  between  the  Agency  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  other  affected 
Government  agencies.  In  all  significant  as- 
pects of  United  States  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament policy  and  related  matters,  in- 
cluding current  and  prospective  policies, 
plans,  and  programs,  and  (2)  resolve  differ- 
ences of  opinion  between  the  Department  of 
State  and  such  other  agencies  which  cannot 
be  resolved  through  consultation. 

XrrLE  IV GENERAL    PROVISIONS  I 

General  authority 
Sec.   41.  In   the  performance   of   Its   func- 
tions, the  Agency  is  authorized  to — 

(a)  utilize  or  employ  the  services,  per- 
sonnel, equipment,  or  facilities  of  any  other 
Government  agency,  with  the  consent  of  the 
agency  concerned,  to  perform  such  functions 
on  behalf  of  the  Agency  as  may  appear  desir- 
able. Any  Government  agency  Is  authorized, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
to  transfer  to  or  to  receive  from  the  Director, 
without  reimbursement,  supplies  and  equip- 
ment other  than  administrative  supplies  or 
equipment.  Transfer  or  receipt  of  excess 
property  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended; 

(b)  appoint  oCacers  and  employees,  in- 
cluding attorneys,  for  the  Agency  in  accord- 
ance with  the  civil  service  laws  and  ax  their 
compensation  in  accordance  with  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  except 
that,  to  the  extent  that  the  Director  deems 
such  action  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  his 
responsibilities,  not  to  exceed  forty-five  sci- 
entific, technical,  administrative,  and  pro- 
fessional personnel  may  be  appointed,  com- 
pensated, and  removed  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  any  other  law,  of  whom  not  to 
exceed  twenty  may  be  compensated  at  an- 
nual rates  not  more  than  $500  in  excess  of 
the  compensation  now  or  hereafter  fixed  by 
law  for  grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule, 
and  of  whom  not  to  exceed  two  may  b«  com- 
pen.sated  at  annual  rates  not  more  than 
$1,500  In  excess  of  that  now  or  hereafter 
fixed  by  law  for  grade  18: 

(c)  enter  into  agreements  with  other 
Government  agencies,  including  the  mJlitary 
departments  through  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, under  which  officers  or  employees  of 
such  agencies  may  be  detailed  to  the  Agency 
for  the  performance  of  service  pursutint  to 
this  Act  without  prejudice  to  the  status  or 
advancement  of  such  officers  or  employees 
within  their  own  agencies; 

(d)  procure  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sult;ints  or  organizations  thereof,  including 
stenographic  reporting  services,  as  author- 
ized by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2, 
1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a).  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
$100  per  diem  for  individuals,  and  to  pay  in 
connection  therewith  travel  expenses  of  In- 


dividuals, Including  transportation  and  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  while  avay  from 
their  homee  or  regular  places  of  business,  as 
authorized  by  section  6  of  said  Act.  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  :  Proi'idcd,  That 
no  such  Individual  shall  be  employed  for 
more  than  one  hundred  days  In  any  fiscal 
year  unless  the  President  certifies  that  em- 
ployment of  such  lndl\-ldual  in  excess  of 
such  number  of  days  is  necessary  In  the 
national  Interest:  And  provided  further, 
That  such  contracts  may  be  renewed  an- 
nually; 

(e)  employ  individuals  of  outstanding 
ability  without  compensation  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  710(b)  of  the 
Delense  Production  Act  of  1950.  as  amended 
(50  use.  App.  2160),  and  regulations  Issued 
thereunder; 

(f)  establish  advisory  boards  to  advise 
with  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
.Agency  on  United  States  arms  control  and 
disarmament  policy  and  activities.  The 
members  of  such  boards  may  receive  the  com- 
pen.satlon  and  reimbursement  for  expenses 
specified  for  consultants  by  section  41(d)  of 
this  Act: 

Contracts  or  expenditures 
Sec  42.  The  President  may.  In  advance, 
exempt  actions  of  the  Director  from  the 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  contracts  or 
expenditures  of  Government  funds  when- 
ever he  determines  that  such  action  Is  essen- 
tial in  the  Interest  of  United  States  arms 
control  and  disarmament  and  security 
policy. 

Corjfiict  of  interest   and   dual  compensation 
laics 

Sec  43.  The  members  of  the  General  Ad- 
visory Committee  created  by  section  26  of 
this  Act,  and  the  members  of  the  advisory 
boards,  the  consultants,  and  the  individuals 
of  outstanding  ability  employed  without 
compensation,  all  of  which  are  provided  in 
section  41  of  this  Act.  may  serve  as  such 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
281.  283.  284,  or  1914  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  or  of  section  190  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (5  U.S  C  99),  or  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral law  Imposing  restrictions,  requirements, 
or  penalties  In  relation  to  the  employment 
of  Individuals,  the  performance  of  services. 
or  the  payment  or  receipt  of  compensation 
In  connection  with  any  claim,  proceeding, 
or  matter  Involving  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, except  Insofar  as  such  provisions  of 
law  may  prohibit  any  such  Individual  from 
receiving  compensation  from  a  source  other 
than  a  nonprofit  educational  institution  In 
respect  of  any  particular  matter  in  which 
the  Agency  is  directly  interested.  Nor  shall 
such  service  be  considered  as  employment  or 
holding  of  office  or  position  bringing  such 
individual  within  the  provisions  of  section 
13  of  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act  (5 
U.S.C.  2263),  section  212  of  the  Act  of  June 
30.  1932,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  59a).  or  any 
other  Federal  law  limiting  the  reemployment 
of  retired  officers  or  employees  or  governing 
the  simultaneous  receipt  of  compensation 
and  retired  pay  or  annuities. 

Security  requirements 
Sec.  44.  (a)  The  Agency  shall  establish 
such  security  and  loyalty  requirements,  re- 
strictions, and  safeguards  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary in  the  interest  of  the  national  security 
and  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
The  Agency  shall  arrange  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  for  the  conduct  of 
full-field  background  security  and  loyalty  In- 
vestigation of  all  the  Agency's  officers,  em- 
ployees, consultants,  persons  detailed  from 
other  Government  agencies,  members  of  its 
General  Advisory  Committee,  advisory 
boards,  contractors  and  subcontractors,  and 
their  officers  and  employees,  actual  cw  pro- 
spective. In  the  event  the  investigation  dis- 
closes Information  Indicating  that  the  per- 
son  investigated    may   be   or    may   become    a 
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security  risk,  or  may  be  of  doubtful  loyalty, 
the  report  of  the  investigation  shall  be 
turned  over  to  the  OtBce  of  Security  of  the 
Department  of  State  for  final  determination. 
No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  on 
duty  as  such  an  officer,  employee,  consultant. 
or  member  of  advisory  committee  or  board, 
or  pursuant  to  any  such  detail,  and  no  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor,  or  officer  or  em- 
ployee thereof  shall  be  permitted  to  perform 
any  services  under  the  contract  or  to  have 
access  to  any  classified  Information  relating 
thereto,  until  he  shall  have  been  Investigated 
in  accordance  with  this  subsection  and  the 
report  of  such  investigation  made  to  the 
Agency,  and  It  shall  have  been  determined 
that  such  person  Is  not  a  security  risk  or  of 
doubtful  loyalty.  Standards  applicable  with 
resj>ect  to  the  security  clearance  of  persons 
within  any  category  referred  to  In  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  less  stringent,  and  the 
Investigation  of  such  persons  for  such  pur- 
poses shall  not  be  less  Intensive  or  complete, 
than  In  the  case  of  such  clearance  of  persons 
In  a  corresponding  category  under  the  se- 
curity procedures  of  the  Government  agency 
or  agencies  having  the  highest  security  re- 
strictions with  respect  to  persons  In  such 
category. 

(b)  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  may 
authorize  any  of  Its  employees,  or  employees 
of  any  contractor,  prospective  contractor,  li- 
censee, or  prospective  licensee  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  or  any  other  person  au- 
thorized to  have  access  to  Restricted  Data 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  under 
section  2165  of  title  42.  to  permit  the  Di- 
rector, or  any  officer,  employee,  consultant, 
person  detailed  from  other  Government 
agencies,  memiber  of  the  General  Advisory 
Committee  or  of  an  advisory  board,  contrac- 
tor, subcontractor,  prospective  contractor,  or 
prospective  subcontractor,  or  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  such  contractor,  subcontractor, 
prospective  contractor,  or  prospective  sub- 
contractor, to  have  access  to  Restricted  Data 
which  Is  required  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  and  so  certified  by  the  Director,  but 
only  if  (1)  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  determined,  In  accordance  with  the  es- 
tablished personnel  security  procedures  and 
standards  of  the  Commission,  that  permit- 
ting such  Individual  to  have  access  to  such 
Restricted  Data  will  not  endanger  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security,  and  (2)  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  finds  that  the 
established  personnel  and  other  security  pro- 
cedures and  standards  of  the  Agency  are 
adequate  and  In  reasonable  conformity  to 
the  standards  established  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  under  section  2165  of 
title  42,  Including  those  for  Interim  clearance 
in  subsection  (b)  thereof.  Any  Individual 
granted  access  to  such  Restricted  Data  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  may  exchange  such 
data  with  any  Individual  who  A  Is  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
or  any  def>artment  or  agency  thereof,  or  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  or  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
.Space  Administration,  or  a  contractor  or 
subcontractor  of  any  such  department, 
agency,  or  armed  force,  or  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  any  such  contractor  or  subcontrac- 
tor, and  B  has  been  authorized  to  have  ac- 
cess to  Restricted  Data  under  the  provisions 
of  sections  2163  or  2465  of  title  42. 

Comptroller  General  audit 
Sec.  45.  No  moneys  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
payment  under  any  contract  with  the  Di- 
rector, negotiated  without  advertising,  ex- 
cept contracts  wlh  any  foreign  government, 
international  organization  or  any  agency 
thereof,  unless  such  contract  Includes  a 
clause  to  the  effect  that  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  his 
duly  authorized  representatives  shall,  until 
the  expiration  of  three  years  after  final  pay- 
ment, have  access  to  and  the  right  to  exam- 
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Ine  any  directly  pertinent  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  the  contractor  or  any 
of  his  subcontractors  engaged  In  the  per- 
formance of,  and  involving  transactions  re- 
lated to  such  contract*  or  subcontracts: 
Provided,  however,  That  no  moneys  so  ap- 
propriated shall  be  available  for  pajrment 
under  such  contract  which  Includes  any 
provisions  precluding  an  audit  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  of  any  transaction  un- 
der such  contract:  And  provided  further. 
That  nothing  In  this  section  shall  preclude 
the  earlier  disposal  of  contractor  and  sub- 
contractor records  In  accordance  with  rec- 
ords disposal  schedules  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  Director  and  the  General  Account- 
ing Office. 

Transfer  of  functions  to  agency 

Sec  46  (a)  The  United  States  Disarma- 
ment Administration,  together  with  its  rec- 
ords, property,  personnel,  and  funds.  Is 
hereby  transferred  to  the  Agency.  The  ap- 
propriations and  unexpended  balances  of  ap- 
propriations transferred  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  available  for  exp>endlture 
for  any  and  all  objects  of  expenditure  au- 
thorized by  this  Act,  without  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  apportionment  under  sec- 
tion 665  of  title  31. 

(b)  The  President,  by  Executive  order,  may 
transfer  to  the  Director  any  activities  or  fa- 
cilities of  any  Government  agency  which 
relate  primarily  to  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament. In  connection  with  any  such 
transfer,  the  President  may  under  this  sec- 
tion or  other  applicable  authority,  provide 
for  appropriate  transfers  of  records,  property, 
civilian  personnel,  and  funds.  No  trans- 
fer shall  be  made  under  this  subsection  un- 
til ( 1 )  a  full  and  complete  report  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  effect  of  such  proposed 
transfer  has  been  transmitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress,  and  (2)  the  first  period 
of  sixty  calendar  days  of  regular  session  of 
the  Congress  following  the  date  of  receipt 
of  such  report  by  the  Congress  has  expired 
Without  adoption  by  either  House  of  the 
Congress  of  a  resolution  stating  that  such 
House  does  not  favor  such  transfer. 

Use  of  funds 

Sec.  47.  Appropriations  made  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  and  transfers  of  funds  to 
the  Agency  by  other  Government  agencies 
for  such  purposes,  shall  be  available  to  the 
Agency  to  exercise  any  authority  granted  it 
by  this  Act,  and  shall  also  be  available  for 
the  following  uses  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  Including,  without  limitation, 
expenses  of  printing  and  binding  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  11  of  the 
Act  of  March  1.  1919  (44  U.S.C.  111);  pur- 
chase or  hire  of  one  passenger  motor  vehicle 
for  the  official  use  of  the  Director  without 
regard  to  the  limitations  contained  in  sec- 
tion 78(c)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code:  entertainment  and  official  courtesies 
to  the  extent  authorized  by  appropriation: 
expenditures  for  training  and  study;  ex- 
penditures in  connection  with  participation 
in  International  conferences  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act;  and  expenses  in  connection  with 
travel  of  personnel  outside  the  United 
States,  Including  transportation  expenses  of 
dependents,  household  goods,  and  personnel 
effects. 

.Appropriations 

Sec  48.  (at  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $10,000,(X)0, 
to  remain  available  until  expended,  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  may  be  allocated  or  transferred  to 
any  agency  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  Such  funds  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  and  expenditure  In  accordance 
with  authority  granted  In  this  Act.  or  imder 
authority  governing  the  activities  of  the 
agencies  to  which  such  funds  are  allocated 
or  transferred. 


Report  to  Congress 

Sec  49  The  Agency  shaU  suboait  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress,  not  later  than  January  31  of  each 
year,  a  report  concerning  activities  of  the 
Agency.  The  Agency  shall  include  In  this 
report,  and  shall  at  such  other  times  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  deems  desirable  submit 
to  the  Congress,  recommendations  for  addi- 
tional legislation  deemed  necessary  or 
advisable. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  California. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  title  will  be  appropri- 
ately amended,  so  as  to  read:  "An  act 
to  establish  a  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  for  World  Peace 
and  Security." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate  bill 
2180  as  passed  today  by  the  Senate  be 
printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  wish  to  express  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  staff  our  sin- 
cere thanks  for  their  valuable  assist- 
ance— and  particul&ry  to  Miss  Hansen, 
for  the  preparation  of  the  report  on  the 
Disarmament  Agency  bill. 


MEXICAN   FARM   LABOR  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  592,  House 
bill  2010. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  2010)  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  section  502(2)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•■'(2)  to  reimburse  the  United  States  for 
essential  expenses  incurred  by  it  under  this 
title,  except  salaries  and  expenses  of  per- 
sonnel engaged  In  compliance  activities.  In 
amounts  not  to  exceed  $15  per  worker; 
and". 

"Sec  2  Clause  (3)  of  section  503  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  '(3) 
reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to  attract 
domestic  workers  for  such  employment  at 
wages,  standard  hours  of  work,  and  work- 
ing conditions  comparable  to  those  offered 
to  foreign  workers'. 

"Sec  3.  Sections  504  through  609  of  such 
Act  are  renumbered  sections  'SOe'  through 
'511'  respectively:  the  reference  to  'section 
507'  in  section  508,  renumbered  as  section 
'510',  Is  changed  to  section  '509';  and  the 
following  new  sections  '504'  and  '506'  are 
Inserted  after  section  603: 

"  "Sec.  504.  No  workers  recruited  under 
this    title   shall    be   made    available   to   any 
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employer  or  permitted  to  remain  In  the 
employ  of  any  employer — 

"  '  ( I )  for  employment  In  other  than 
temporary  or  seasonal  occupations,  except  In 
speciflc  cases  when  found  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  necessary  to  avoid  undue  hardship; 
or 

"  '(2)  for  employment  to  operate  or  main- 
tain power-driven  machinery,  except  In 
specific  cases  when  found  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  necessary  for  a  temporary  period 
to  avoid  undue  hardship. 

"  'Sec.  505.  No  workers  recruited  under  this 
title  shall  be  made  available  to  any  em- 
ployer or  permitted  to  remain  In  the  em- 
ploy of  any  employer  unless  the  employer 
offers  and  pays  to  both  domestic  and  foreign 
workers  not  less  than  the  prevailing  wage 
paid  in  the  area  to  domestic  workers  en- 
gaged In  similar  work,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  determines  pursuant  to  section 
503(2)  that  such  prevailing  wage  rate  Is  not 
adversely  affected  by  the  employment  of 
Mexican  workers.' 

"Sec.  4.  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  507  of 
such  Act,  renimibered  as  section  '509'  is 
amended  by  changing  the  comma  after  the 
words  'Internal  Revenue  Code,  as  amended" 
to  a  period  and  deleting  the  remainder  of 
the  paragraph. 

"Sec.  5.  Section  509  of  such  Act,  as 
amended,  renumbered  as  section  '511',  is 
amended  by  striking  'December  31,  1961'  and 
Inserting  'December  31,  1963'." 
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UNITED  NATIONS  POLICY  IN  THE 
CONGO  AND  THE  DANGER  OP  A 
COMMUNIST  TAKEOVER 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
eyes  of  the  free  world  have  been  focused 
on  Berlin,  world  communism  has,  since 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  scored  sig- 
nificant advances  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and 
In  Latin  America. 

In  Asia,  because  the  Communists  act- 
ed in  Laos,  and  we  did  not  act,  they 
now  have  us  negotiating,  virtually  on 
their  terms,  for  the  creation  of  a  coali- 
tion government.  It  was  a  victory  in  a 
faraway  country,  which  the  Commu- 
nists achieved  with  small  forces  and  at 
relatively  little  cost.  But  it  is  a  victory 
which  may  nevertheless  provide  them 
with  the  key  to  southeast  Asia. 

In  Latin  America  on  August  21,  in- 
ternational communism  won  its  first 
continental  beachhead  when  Cheddi 
Jagan,  the  pro-Communist  candidate, 
triumphed  in  the  British  Guiana  elez- 
tions.  Again  this  was  a  small  victory 
in  a  remote  country,  about  which  we 
know  little.  But  it  was  a  victory  which 
may  provide  the  Kremlin  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  subverting  all  or  most  of  Latin 
America. 

I  rise  to  speak  now,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause there  is  a  serious  danger,  unless 
we  act  with  courage  and  expedition,  that 
the  Communists  will  take  over  in  the 
Congo  and  thus  secure  for  themselves 
a  base  for  operations  that  will  affect  the 
whole  of  central  Africa.  I  have  reason 
to  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  we  may 
have  only  months  or  weeks  in  which  to 
salvage  this  situation. 

I  recently  had  occasion  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
had  actually  abetted  Cheddi  Jagan  in  the 
British  Guiana  election  by  approving  a 
$1,250,000  loan  by  the  World  Bank  in 
the  critical  preelection  period. 


Earlier  this  year,  we  made  another 
financial  contribution  to  the  expansion 
and  consolidation  of  Communist  power 
by  approving  a  grant  of  $1,157,600  to  the 
Castro  regime  by  the  United  Nations 
Special  Fund. 

As  is  common  knowledge,  the  United 
States  put  up  the  lion's  share  of  the 
money  for  both  of  these  international 
financial  organizations. 

But  our  folly  does  not  yet  seem  to  have 
exhausted  itself.  For  more  than  I  year 
now  we  have  been  paying  the  better  part 
of  the  bill  for  the  U.N.'s  operation.s  in 
the  Congo.  The  cost  of  these  operations 
to  date  is  estimated  at  $100  million,  of 
which  our  own  share  is  approximately 
50  percent.  But  while  we  have  been  pay- 
ing the  bill.  United  Nations  policy  in  the 
Congci  has,  for  all  practica.  purposes. 
been  determined  by  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  of  India,  or  to  be  more  precise. 
by  his  unspeakable  adviser  on  foreign 
affairs,  Mr.  Krishna  Menon.  who  calls 
himself  an  Indian,  but  who  invariably 
talks  with  the  voice  of  Moscow. 

Under  the  guise  of  assisting  the  cen- 
tral government  and  reestablishing  par- 
liamentary rule,  the  United  Nations,  al- 
though it  may  not  recognize  this  fact,  has 
been  preparing  the  way,  step  by  step,  for 
a  Communist  takeover  in  the  Congo. 

The  United  Nations  first  gave  its  un- 
conditional support  to  the  regime  of 
Patrice  Lumumba. 

When  Lumumba  was  dismissed  by 
President  Kasavubu  in  September  1960. 
his  chief  aid,  Antoine  Gizenga.  a  Prague- 
trained  Communist,  set  up  an  inde- 
pendent regime  in  Stanleyville,  the 
capital  of  Oriental  Province. 

The  U.N.  did  nothing  to  interfere  with 
Gizenga's  action  in  setting  up  this  inde- 
pendent, Moscow-oriented  regime. 

It  did  nothing  to  curb  the  reign  of 
terror  which  Gizenga  instituted  against 
the  white  residents  of  Oriental  and  Kiwu 
Provinces  and  against  anti-Communist 
political  opponents. 

It  did  nothing  to  prevent  the  massive 
influx  of  Communist  arms  to  Gizenga, 
via  Cairo. 

To  round  out  the  picture,  it  did  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  prevent  and 
restrain  President  Kasavubu  from  re- 
asserting the  authority  of  the  Central 
Government  over  Oriental  Province 

Within  recent  weeks,  the  U.N.  has  fos- 
tered the  creation  of  a  so-called  coali- 
tion government,  so  heavily  weighed  in 
favor  of  the  Communists  that,  unless  we 
do  something  to  reverse  the  course  of 
U.N.  policy,  the  outcome  is  virtually  a 
mathematical  certainty. 

The  Prime  Minister,  Adoula.  is,  by 
reputation,  not  a  Communist  but  simply 
a  neutralist.  The  Vice  Premier,  howevei-, 
is  Antoine  Gizenga.  a  cadre  Communist. 
while  the  key  position  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  has  been  awarded  to 
Gizenga's  most  notorious  henchman. 
Christophe  Gbenye,  also  a  Prague- 
trained  Communist.  Gbenye.  inciden- 
tally, as  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the 
pro-Communist  regime  in  Oriental  Prov- 
ince, was  directly  responsible  for  in- 
stigating the  murder  and  rape  and  ter- 
ror against  the  white  residents  of  the 
province. 


Just  as  disturbing  as  the  measures  it 
has  taken  to  expand  the  influence  and 
power  of  the  Communists  are  the 
measures  the  U.N.  has  taken  and  is  to- 
day taking  to  undermine  and  destroy 
the  Government  of  President  Tshombe 
of  Katanga  Province,  the  most  solid  bul- 
wark against  communism  in  the  Congo, 
and.  indeed,  in  central  Africa. 

Katanga  is  the  richest  province  of  the 
Congo.  It  provides  60  percent  of  the 
world's  cobalt  output  and  7.5  percent  of 
its  copper  output.  Its  capital,  Elisabeth- 
ville.  has  been  described  by  American 
busine.ssmen  as  a  potential  Chicago  of 
central  Africa. 

Katanga  is  the  one  province  of  the 
Congo  where  law  and  order  has  been 
maintained. 

It  is  the  only  province  that  has  en- 
joyed an  efficient  administration  and 
that  ha.s  been  able  to  improve  its  eco- 
nomic position  since  independence. 

President  Tshombe  has,  according  to 
competent  American  observers,  demon- 
strated that  he  is  a  man  of  rare  intelli- 
gence, courage,  and  dedication.  He  and 
most  of  his  cabinet  members  are  de- 
voutly religious  men  whose  profound 
enmity  toward  communism  springs 
from  their  adherence  to  moral  values. 
His  record  proves  that  he  is  anything 
but  a  Belgian  puppet.  He  is  a  man  of 
rare  character  who  has  remained  loyal 
to  the  free  world  despite  the  indignities 
he  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  U.N.. 
acting  with  the  apparent  support  of  the 
free  world. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  it 
is  easy  enough  to  understand  why  the 
Communists  are  bending  every  effort  to 
undeimine  the  government  of  President 
Tshombe.  to  destroy  his  army  and  to 
promote  economic  chaos.  The  downfall 
of  T.shombe,  after  all,  would  leave  a 
vacuum  that  only  the  Communists  could 

nil. 

What  I  cannot  understand  is  why  or 
how  the  U.N.  has  converted  itself  into 
an  instrument  of  Commimist  policy  in 
central  Africa,  and  why  the  United 
States  should  be  supporting  and  foot- 
ing the  bill  for  the  United  Nations  mili- 
tary and  police  state  operations  against 
the  anti -Communist  government  of 
President  Tshombe. 

Mr.  President,  incredible  things  are 
taking  place  in  the  Congo  today  under 
the  flag  of  the  United  Nations,  and  with 
the  apparent  approval  and  support  of 
the  American  authorities  on  the  spot,  and 
of  our  Department  of  State. 

The  United  Nations  Army,  for  which 
we  are  paying,  has  invaded  Katanga  and 
has  taken  over  key  powers  from  the  legal 
government  of  the  area.  Of  the  20,000 
U.N.  troops  in  the  Congo,  14.000  have 
now  been  moved  into  Katanga,  while 
less  than  2.000  are  stationed  in  the  Ori- 
ental Province  stronghold  of  Vice  Pre- 
mier Gizenga  and  his  Communist  co- 
horts. 

On  Monday,  August  28,  at  dawn,  the 
United  Nations  forces  suiTounded  the 
barracks  of  the  Katanga  Army,  and  in- 
formed the  200  Belgian  officers  who  had 
been  serving  with  this  well-trained  and 
disciplined  army  that  they  would  have 
to  leave  the  country  within  24  hours. 


They  were  ordered — I  quote — "to  sur- 
render" themselves  to  the  U.N.  command 
before  the  end  of  the  day.  Several  hun- 
dred noncommissioned  oCBcers  of  Bel- 
gian and  other  nationality  were  also 
affected  by  this  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  read  to  my 
colleagues  a  few  paragraphs  from  the 
current  issue  of  Time  magazine,  describ- 
ing the  brutal  intervention  of  the  U.N. 
Army  against  the  army  and  Govern- 
ment of  Katanga.  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er the  U.N.  had  a  code  name  for  this  op- 
eration, but  if  it  did  not,  I  would  suggest 
that  it  consider  calling  it  Operation  De- 
capitation. 

Here  are  the  words  of  Time  magazine: 

At  dawn,  blue-helmeted  U.N.  troops 
swarmed  into  action  at  Elisabethvllle.  cap- 
ital of  the  Congo's  breakaway  Katanga 
Province.  Without  any  warning  to  the 
Katangans.  platoons  of  Indians  seized  the 
studios  of  Radio  Katanga;  Swedish  infan- 
try occupied  the  transmitter  site  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  At  Katanga  army 
headquarters.  Irish  troops  intercepted  Bel- 
gian officers  on  their  way  to  work.  Most 
of  Katanga's  634  white  officers  surrendered 
expeditiously  and  were  promptly  put  under 
UN.  detention  p<>ndlng  expulsion  from 
Katanga.  Others  prudently  went  under- 
ground or  sought  asylum  at  Ellsabethvllle's 
foreign  consulates.  The  11.600  black  Ka- 
tanga troops  remained  passive,  possibly  be- 
cause UN.  soldiers  staged  ferocious  public 
bayonet  drills  and  small -arms  exercises  In  a 
pointed  show  of  power.  Remarked  one  sen- 
ior Indian  U.N.  officer:  "We  have  these  sol- 
diers scared  witless." 

A  delegation  of  UN.  officers  went  to  see 
President  Molse  Tshombe,  who  between 
dawn  and  breakfast  suddenly  found  him- 
self deprived  of  most  of  his  army's  officer 
corps.  Only  a  fortnight  ago,  Tshombe 
vowed  to  fight  "unto  death"  any  U.N.  In- 
terference In  his  province.  After  listening 
to  the  delegation's  tough  talk,  Tshombe 
meekly  went  on  the  air  to  appeal  for  calm. 
"The  government  bows  to  the  decisions  of 
the  UN."  he  said.  Then  he  took  to  his  bed 
With  a  "mild  heart  attack." 

It  is  a  miracle  that  the  Katanga 
army  did  not  fall  apart  as  a  result  of 
this  sweeping  action  by  the  U.N.  com- 
mand. That  it  did  not  do  so  is  a  trib- 
ute both  to  the  discipline  and  training 
of  the  army  and  to  the  personal  au- 
thority enjoyed  by  President  Tshombe. 

The  U.N.  command  has  also  ordered 
out  of  the  country  many  Belgian  civil- 
ians who  were  serving  as  technicians 
and  administrators  in  various  capaci- 
ties. In  view  of  the  present  lack  of 
trained  Africans,  this  is  a  very  cruel 
blow  against  the  administration,  the 
economy  and  general  stability  of  the 
country. 

In  ordering  the  Belgian  officers  and 
technicians  out  of  the  Congo,  the  UJ^. 
command  was  basing  itself  on  a  resolu- 
tion approved  by  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  on  February  21.  which 
called  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  white 
advisers  from  Katanga.  The  United 
States,  I  regret  to  say,  voted  for  this 
resolution. 

This  resolution  did  not  endow  the  U.N. 
commander  with  police  powers,  nor  did 
it  define  what  was  meant  by  an  "ad- 
vLser. '  nor  did  it  establish  any  pro- 
cedures. But  the  United  Nations  com- 
mand in  the  Congo  has  not  been  de- 
terred by  this  lack  of  speciflc  directives. 


It  has  interpreted  the  word  "adviser" 
to  mean  any  Belgian  holding  a  technical 
or  administrative  position  of  importance. 

It  has  arrested  people  or  ordered  them 
expelled  from  the  country,  with  no  noti- 
fication of  charges,  and  no  provision  for 
legal  procedure  or  appeal. 

It  has,  in  effect,  established  a  police 
state  on  the  territory  of  a  government 
friendly  to  the  United  States  and  the 
Western  nations. 

Its  next  move,  it  is  predicted,  will  be 
against  the  Belgian  and  other  foreign 
officers  serving  with  the  Katanga  police. 

Already  it  is  endeavoring  to  force 
Tshombe  to  capitulate  completely  to  the 
central  government  in  Leopoldville,  with 
its  Communist  Vice  Premier  and  its 
Communist  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Already,  too,  it  is  exercising  pressure 
to  force  President  Tshombe  to  reduce  the 
size  of  his  10.000  man  army.  But  there 
is  no  record  of  any  parallel  effort  to 
persuade  Gizenga  to  reduce  the  size  of 
his  Communist- armed  force  of  7,000  men. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  for  the 
actions  the  U.N.  is  now  taking  in  the 
Congo,  there  is  no  authority  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  or  under 
international  law. 

I  believe  that  the  only  consequence  of 
these  actions  will  be  the  establishment 
not  of  a  parliamentary  and  neutralist 
regime,  but  of  a  Communist  and  anti- 
Western  regime  in  the  Congo. 

This  is  a  situation  which  is  all  the 
more  scandalous  because  all  of  the  cards 
were  in  our  favor,  and,  for  that  matter, 
still  are  in  our  favor  if  we  choose  to 
play  them  intelligently. 

The  Congo  is  not  Berlin.  The  Congo 
is  in  our  sphere  of  operations,  geo- 
graphically and  logistically.  If  we  choose 
to  act  aflarmatively  to  support  the  forces 
of  independence  and  anticonununism, 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  the  Soviets 
can  do  to  interdict  our  policy. 

If  the  Congo  goes  Communist,  it  will 
not  be  because  of  Soviet  intervention, 
but  because  of  intervention  by  a  United 
Nations  army,  created  by  American 
policy,  and  paid  for  by  American  money. 

I  believe  that  select  committees  of 
Congress  should  be  set  up  only  on  rare 
occasions.  But  I  find  the  situation  in 
the  Congo  so  outrageous,  and  I  consider 
the  danger  so  great  and  so  imminent, 
that  I  favor  such  dramatic  action  by 
Congress  as  the  one  measure  which  may 
conceivably  salvage  the  Congo  for  the 
Congolese  people  and  for  the  free 
world. 

I  plan  to  submit  during  the  first  part 
of  next  week  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  select  committee  of 
the  Senate  to  investigate  the  situation  in 
the  Congo. 

I  shall  ask  that  this  resolution  be 
acted  on  with  all  possible  expedition, 
because  there  is  no  time  to  waste. 
Meanwhile.  I  would  urge  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  insist  on  a  stay  of  fur- 
ther U.N.  action  in  the  Congo  until  there 
has  been  time  to  reappraise  the  situa- 
tion. In  particular,  we  should  insist 
that  the  U.N.  authorities  suspend  all  ac- 
tion against  white  officers  and  techni- 
cians serving  in  Katanga,  and  release 
those  now  under  detention,  pending  a 
final  decision. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 

this  point  the  following  articles  dealing 
with  developments  in  the  Congo  since 
the  beginning  of  this  year: 

First.  "Will  Africa  Go  Communist?" 
by  Stewart  Alsop,  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  February  18.  1961. 

Second.  "Too  Many  Cooks  in  the 
Congo."  by  Marguerite  Higgins.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  March  20.  1961. 

Third.  "The  Excited  Nations,"  by 
Marguerite  Higgins.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  March  27,  1S61. 

Fourth.  "The  Congo's  White  Men,"  by 
Marguerite  Higgins.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  April  3.  1961. 

Fifth.  "The  Disunited  Nations,"  by 
Marguerite  Higgins,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  AprU  17,  1961. 

Sixth.  "United  States  Jeopardizes 
Congo  Gains  by  Surrendering  on 
Tshombe,"  by  Smith  Hempstone,  Wash- 
ington Post,  June  3.  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Feb.  18. 

1961] 
Wn.L  Atrica  Go  Communist? — How  Dixplt 
Havk  tot   Re^>s   Pknetrath)   the  'FmrrxiEB 
PoLrncs   or   the   Congo   and   Qtheb   New 
Ateican    Nations?     Have    We    Lost    Out 
WrrH  A  Do-NoTHmo  Poucr?    A  Post  Edi- 
TO«  Reports  From  the  Scene 
(By  Stewart  Alsop) 
It  Is  tempting  to  start  this   report  on  a 
long  Journey  of  Inquiry  through  Africa  by  re- 
calling some  of  the  more  startling  and  bizarre 
sidelights  on  African  politics  which  were  en- 
countered along  the  way. 

For  example,  the  last  chief  of  state  I  met 
on  my  travels  was  the  President  of  one  of 
the  little  countries  which  have  emerged  from 
former  French  West  Africa.  When  his  coun- 
try was  under  French  rule,  the  distinguished 
President  of  this  now  sovereign  nation  spent 
a  stretch  In  Jail  for  selling  his  mother-in-law 
into  slavery.  Or  there  was  the  high  ofllcial 
of  the  Katanga  Government,  who  was  im- 
peccably dressed,  spoke  elegant  French  and 
hated  all  white  men.  The  reason,  I  was  told, 
was  that  a  couple  of  years  ago  his  aged  father 
had  got  Into  trouble  with  the  Belgians  for 
eating  a  small  child  in  a  vain  attempt  to  re- 
gain his  youth. 

Aside  from  being  startling,  such  episodes 
have  a  perfectly  serious  meaning.  For  it  is 
easy  for  Americans  to  forget  that  Africa  south 
of  the  Sahara  Is  only  a  generation  or  so  re- 
moved from  the  prehistoric  past — literally 
prehistoric,  since  there  was  no  writing  and 
thus  no  written  history.  The  witchcraft, 
slavery,  cannibalism,  and  tribalism  which 
marked  that  recent  unrecorded  past  still 
strongly  color  the  political  present.  Thus 
the  worst  mistake  we  in  the  West  can  make 
Is  to  see  Africa  through  Western  eyes,  to 
Judge  Africa  by  Western  standards. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  a  report  on 
Africa  might  well  begin.  For  example,  there 
Is  the  unforgettable  contrast  between  L&gos, 
capital  city  of  Nigeria,  the  biggest  black  Afri- 
can state,  and  Johannesburg,  chief  city  of 
the  white-dominated  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Johannesburg  is  a  prosperous  city,  blessed 
with  a  climate  to  make  a  Callforntan  green 
with  envy.  Lagos  Is  a  hideously  ugly  city, 
filled  with  bad  smells,  and  not  long  ago  it 
was  known  as  "the  white  man's  grave."  since 
white  men  rarely  survived  there  more  than 
firnonths.  But  Lagos  today  is  a  city  of  hope. 
Johannesburg  Is  a  city  of  hate  and  fear,  and 
it  may  one  day  prove  the  grave  of  many  more 
white  men  than  ever  died  In  Lagos.  This 
contrast  also  has  a  serious  moaning. 
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But  I  think  instead  that  I  shall  begin  this 
report  on  a  trip  of  more  than  19,000  miles 
unconventionally — and  against  all  the  best 
rules  of  reporting — by  listing  certain  con- 
clusions I  reached  during  my  African  travels. 
They  are : 

First,  the  talk  we  heard  a  little  while  ago 
about  "keeping  the  cold  war  out  of  Africa" 
Is  blithering  nonsense.  The  Communist  bloc 
is  now  making  a  determined,  carefully 
planned  play  for  power  throughout  Africa. 
The  only  real  question  is  whether  we  should 
let  the  Communists  win  the  African  cold 
war  by  default,  or  whether  we  should  try 
seriously  to  meet  the  Communist  challenge 
In  Africa. 

Second,  if  we  are  to  meet  the  challenge 
successfully,  we  must  try  to  see  Africa  as  It 
is,  rather  than  In  terms  of  time-hallowed 
cliches  and  liberal  slogans.  If  we  insist  on 
maundering  on  about  democracy  where 
there  is  none,  if  we  try  to  substitute  noble 
phrases  about  "supporting  the  United  Na- 
tions" for  an  effective  American  policy,  and 
if  we  attempt  to  convince  the  Africans  of 
our  noble  intentions  by  kicking  our  European 
allies  in  the  teeth,  then  we  certainly  will  not 
meet  the  challenge. 

Finally  if  we  base  our  policies  on  the  reali- 
ties Instead  of  on  noble  cliches,  the  position 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  West  in 
Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  is  very  far  from 
hopeless.  Indeed,  throughout  most  of  Africa. 
if  we  of  the  West  have  any  sense  and  any 
guts,  the  odds  are  all  in  our  favor.  That  is 
true  even  in  the  Congo. 

As  for  the  first  of  these  three  conclusions, 
surely  no  sensible  man  doubts  that  the  cold 
war  has  come  to  Africa.  Last  November,  in 
my  first  week  in  Africa,  to  cite  one  example, 
no  less  than  six  distinct  Communist-bloc 
missions  descended  on  Bamako,  capital  of 

the  Mall  Republic.  (Interestingly  enough, 
the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  Communists, 
although  crowded  Into  the  same  small  hotel, 
never  exchanged  a  word  or  a  nod.)  Low- 
Interest  loans,  guns  and  planes,  heavy 
equipment,  sports  stadiums.  Jet  runways, 
scholarships,  "dash"  (African  for  bribes)  for 
Important  politicians  and  Jewels  for  their 
mistresses — these  are  a  few  of  the  weapons 
With  which  the  Communist  bloc  Is  fighting 
the  African  cold  war. 

The  Congo  is,  of  course,  the  heart  of  the 
African  cold  war.  That  is  one  reason  why 
this  first  report  on  Africa  will  center  on  the 
Congo.  Another  reason  is  that  I  found  in 
the  Congo  one  of  those  queer,  unexpected, 
little-understood  situations  which  a  wan- 
dering reporter  comes  across  once  in  a  blue 
moon.  The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this 
odd  situation  was  once  neatly  summed  up 
by  Mr.  Leo  Durocher:  "Nice  guys  finish 
last." 

Those  who  hoped  to  "keep  the  cold  war 
out  of  Africa"  pinned  their  hopes  on  the 
U.N.  force  which  was  sent  to  the  Congo 
after  the  Congolese  army  revolted.  But  the 
Soviets  very  quickly  made  it  clear  that  they 
had  no  intention  at  all  of  being  nice  guys 
about  the  Congo.  They  bypassed  the  UN. 
to  send  in  relays  of  Ilyushln  planes,  filled 
with  materiel  and  with  more  than  400 
"technical  advisers"  for  the  paranoiac  pro- 
Communist   Premier,   Patrice   Limiumba. 

Then  when  things  began  to  go  wrong  for 
them,  and  especially  after  Lumumba  was 
first  "neutralized"  and  then  arrested  by 
anti-Communist  Joseph  Mobutu,  Soviet 
Premier  Khrushchev  demanded  the  scalp  of 
U.N.  Chief  Dag  Hammarskjold  and  threat- 
ened to  destroy  the  U.N.  itself  if  he  did  not 
get  his  way.  The  "positive  neutralists"  who 
follow  the  Soviet  lead.  Including  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Gulneans,  and  the  Ghanaians, 
threatened  to  withdraw  their  troops  from 
the  U.N.  command  in  the  Congo.  With 
Communist  help  and  advice — and  no  Inter- 
ference whatsoever  from  the  U.N.— a  rump 
pro-Lumumba  regime  under  Communlst- 
Uning  Antoine  Glzenga,  was  established  in 


Stanleyville,  in  the  Congo's  Oriental  Prov- 
ince. All  this  hardly  sounds  like  an  attempt 
to  "keep  the  cold  war  out  of  Africa." 

While  the  Soviets  and  their  friends  have 
been  busy  playing  the  bad  guys  In  the 
Congo,  we  have  been  dutifully  playing  the 
good  guys.  Last  September  James  Wads- 
worth,  then  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  U.N  , 
summarized  the  policy  laid  down  by  former 
President  Eisenhower:  "U.S.  policy  In  the 
Congo  is  simple.  We  support  the  UN. 
wholeheartedly."  In  accord  with  this  "sim- 
ple" policy,  when  the  Soviets  refused  to  con- 
tribute a  ruble  to  the  expensive  U.N  opera- 
tion in  the  Congo,  the  American  taxpayer 
dutifully  picked  up  most  of  the  tab. 

The  result,  perhaps  Inevitably.  Is  that  the 
bad  guys  seem  to  have  a  lot  more  Influence 
with  the  U.N.  command  in  the  Congo  than 
the  good  guys.  As  one  Western  ambassador 
in  Leopoldvllle  remarked  in  honest  bewilder- 
ment, "I  Just  don't  understand  you  Ameri- 
cans. Here  you  are  paying  the  piper.  And 
yet  you  let  Nehru  call  the  tune" 

The  man  who  has  been  calling  the  U.N. 
tune  in  the  Congo,  as  of  this  writing,  is  a 
plpe-smoklng  Indian  intellectual-aristocrat 
named  Rajeshwar  Dayal.  who  was  choeen  by 
Hammarskjold  to  run  the  U.N.  operation  in 
the  Congo.  An  able  and  highly  articulate 
man,  Dayal  is  a  follower  of  India's  Prime 
Minister  Nehru,  and  shares  Nehru's  leanings 
toward  "positive  neutralism." 

In  Dayal's  eyes,  his  chief  antagonist  Is  not 
Glzenga  or  Lumumba  or  the  Communist  or 
neutralist  politicians  who  have  bitterly  at- 
tacked his  U.N.  command.  Dayal's  enemy 
Is — as  of  this  writing — young  General 
Mobutu,  recently  appointed  commander  In 
chief  of  the  Congolese  army  by  President 
Joseph  Kasavubu,  U.N. -recognized  chief  of 
state  of  the  Congo.     It  Is  not  too  much  to 

say  that  Dayal  and  Mobutu  hate  each 
other's  guts,  as  both  instantly  made  clear 
when  I  talked  to  them. 

I  saw  Mobutu  in  a  big  white  house  on  the 
banks  of  the  Congo,  which  he  had  taken 
over  as  his  command  post  after  his  anti- 
Lumumba  coup.  By  the  time  thi.s  Is  pub- 
lished, Mobutu  may  be  out  of  his  big  white 
house,  since  his  position  gets  shakier  every 
day — thanks  largely  to  Dayal. 

It  Is  fashionable  among  reporters  in  Leo- 
poldvllle to  write  about  Mobutu  In  depreca- 
tory quotes  as  "the  so-called  Congrj  strong- 
man." When  I  met  him,  he  seemed  to  me. 
In  a  quiet  way.  a  strong  man  He  Is  ner- 
vous, and  very  thin,  but  he  seemed  to  have 
a  certain  Inner  force.  He  was  only  29  when 
he  marched  Into  the  Leopoldvllle  radio 
station  last  September  and  announced  that 
the  army  was  taking  over  from  Lumumba. 
He  had  discovered,  he  said,  that  the  Rus- 
sian technicians  sent  to  Lumumba  were 
really  "Russian  officers  disguised  as  civil- 
ians." He  added.  "I  have  expelled  them 
all."  This  hardly  seems  the  action  of  a 
weak  man. 

Strong  or  weak.  Mobutu  was  certainly  a 
sad  and  harried  man  when  I  saw  him.  If 
the  U.N.  under  Dayal  had  not  actively  ob- 
structed every  move  he  made,  he  said,  he 
could  have  dealt  in  fairly  short  order  with 
the  Stanleyville  dissidents.  After  that  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  come  to  some 
sort  of  accommodation  with  the  other  two 
secessionist  regimes,  Tshombe's  in  Katanga 
and  Kalonjl's  in  the  Kasal.  But,  he  said,  as 
long  as  the  United  Nations  pursued  'la 
politique  Nehru"^meaning  the  Dayal  pol- 
icy— nothing  could  be  done  in  the  (iongo. 

Dayal  was  Just  as  unhappy  as  his  enemy 
Mobutu,  when  I  saw  him  in  his  air-condi- 
tioned office  In  the  Junior  slcyscraper  the 
U.N.  had  taken  over  in  Leopoldvllle.  The 
trouble  was,  he  said,  that  "you  people  dont 
really  believe  in  democracy."  If  certain 
Western  embassies  (meaning  the  able  Amer- 
ican Ambassador,  Clare  Timberlake  i  had  not 
had  "an  obsession  about  Lumumba."  a  le- 
gitimate democratic  government  could  have 


been  established  (meaning  almost  certainly 
a  government  headed  by  pro-Communist 
Lumumba).  Now,  Instead,  Mobutu's  army 
of  rapists  was  completely  unleashed.  The 
situation  was,  therefore,  totally  out  of  con- 
trol,  and   chaos   threatened. 

This  extremely  somber  estimate  of  the 
situation  siu-prised  me.  Some  reporters 
have  the  luck  to  resemble  Joe  Btfsplk,  the 
small  man  in  "L'il  Abner"  who  is  accom- 
panied by  a  permanent  black  cloud  and 
whose  every  step  is  dogged  by  disaster  This 
makes  for  vivid  reporting.  Alas,  wherever  I 
go,  a  great  calm  descends.  It  would  make 
better  copy  if  I  could  write,  as  others  have 
written,  that  the  Jungle  is  rapidly  taking 
over  Leopoldvllle  and  EllsabethvUle;  that 
the  people  are  reverting  to  savagery;  and 
that  the  Congolese  Army  is  using  visiting 
Journalists  as  human  pincushions.  Instead. 
I  found  the  two  big  Congo  cities  the  hand- 
somest and  best  kept  in  Africa,  and  with  the 
best  restaurants.  And  I  found  the  Congo- 
lese people,  in  uniform  and  out,  In  the  Ka- 
tanga bush  country  and  in  Leopoldvllle's 
African  "clt^,"  unfailingly  courteous  and 
even  Jolly. 

No  doubt  these  impressions  were  one-sid- 
ed. Some  very  ugly  things  have  certainly 
happened  In  the  Congo  But  the  fact  Is  that 
Dayal.  both  as  a  Nehru  neutralist  and  as  the 
U.N.  chief  in  the  Congo,  has  had  an  under- 
standable impulse  to  portray  the  situation  in 
lurid  terms.  Since  three-quarters  of  the 
news  from  the  Congo  emanates  from  the 
U.N.  command.  Dayal's  views  have  also  had 
a  considerable  influence  on  the  press. 

Dayal  has  described  the  Mobutu  army  as 
a  disorderly  rabble  and  accused  it  in  an  offi- 
cial report  of  acts  of  lawlessness.  Actually. 
In  the  view  of  qualified  observers,  In  his  first 
few  weeks  In  power  Mobutu  did  a  rather 
remarkable  Job  ol  bringing  the  army  In  the 
Leo{x:)ldvllle  area  under  control.  But  to 
Dayal,  the  Congolese  army  Is.  and  always 
will  be.  a  disorderly  rabble  If  It  were  not 
a  rabble,  it  might  be  difficult  to  Justify  cer- 
tain of  the  policies  laid  down  by  Dayal  as 
U.N    chief   in   the  Congo. 

For  the  U.N.  policy  has  been,  in  essence, 
to  immobollze  the  forces  controlled  by  the 
Kasavubu-Mobutu  regime.  In  the  name  of 
preventing  violence  and  maintaining  law  and 
order.  Dayal  has  ruled  that  Mobutu's  army 
should  be  permitted  to  make  only  ■minor 
troop  movements."  Otherwise  the  "rabble" 
might  get  out  of  hand,  and  bloodshed  might 
result. 

With  the  Kasavubu-Mobutu  forces  thus 
effectively  hamstrung,  and  with  help  from 
the  Egyptians  and  Iron  Curtain  money  and 
technicians.  Gizenga's  rump  pro-Communist 
regime  quickly  consolidated  its  position  in 
Oriental  Province.  Gi/engas  forces  then  be- 
gan moving  on  neighboring  Klvu  and  Ka- 
tanga provinces.  The  troop  movements 
were  by  no  means  minor  by  Congolese  stand- 
ards, but  the  U.N.  did  nothing,  or  nothing 
much.  Immobilized  by  the  U.N.  Mobutu 
cotild  do  nothing,  or  nothing  much.  Being 
powerless  to  act,  Mobutu's  prestige  has  been 
eaten  away,  which  Is  why  he  may  be  out  of 
the  picture  even  before  these  words  are 
printed — and  why  the  Communlst-Iinlng 
Lumumba  may  be  back  In  the  picture. 

Surely  this  is  a  very  queer  business  U.N. 
forces  largely  subsidi;^ed  by  the  United  States 
have  been  used  to  prevent  a  moderate.  pro- 
Western,  antl-Communlst  regime,  headed  by 
the  U.N. -recognized  chief  of  state,  from 
consolidating  its  position  In  the  heart  of 
Africa.  Meanwhile,  a  pro-Communist  re- 
gime has  been  established  and  allowed  to 
extend  Its  power  In  the  heart  of  Africa  with- 
out effective  opposition  from  those  forces. 
How  did  we  get  into  this  odd  situation? 

Part  of  the  answer,  to  be  candid  about  it, 
is  that  when  our  simple  policy  was  first  con- 
ceived, the  U.N.  looked  like  the  best  bet  for 
preventing  Lumumba  from  consolidating  his 
position.     Another  part  of  the  answer  Is  that 
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the  UN  troops  are  largely  concentrated  near 
Leopoldvllle,  and  it  Is  thus  physically  easier 
to  control  the  leopoldvllle  regflme  than  the 
Stanleyville  regime.  But  another  part  of 
the  answer  surely  derives  from  our  tendency 
to  be  carried  away  by  noble-sounding 
phrares. 

The  U.N.  In  the  Congo  Is  widely  advertised 
as  being  neutral  and  above  politics,  for  ex- 
ample It  Is  neither.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  neutrality  in  a  situation  like  that  in 
the  Congo,  If  only  because,  if  you  prevent  A 
from  shooting  at  B,  you  are  obviously  help- 
ing B.  Moreover,  because  they  are  working 
for  the  U.N.,  people  are  not  mysteriously 
transmuted  Into  supranational  beings  with- 
out political  views  of  national  allegiance. 
Being  both  an  Indian  and  a  subordinate  of 
Nehru.  Dayal  is  quite  naturally  responsible 
to  la  politique  Nehru.  By  the  same  token, 
the  commanders  of  the  Egyptian  or  Ghana- 
ian or  Gulnean  forces  in  the  Congo  quite 
naturally  have  an  ear  cocked  to  the  am- 
bitions and  desires  of  Nasser  or  Nkrtimah  or 
S^kou  Tour^. 

All  this  may  be  quite  natural  and  under- 
standable, but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
American  and  Western  Interests,  the  present 
situation  is  an  impossible  one.  For  why 
should  we  subsidize  the  UJJ.  in  the  Congo, 
while  the  U.N  in  turn  engages  in  a  continual 
vendetta  with  the  pro-Western  regime  which 
we  recognize  and  support?  Kasavubu  has 
demanded  that  Dayal  be  replaced.  That  de- 
mand certainly  deserves  the  quiet  support  of 
the  new  administration.  And  if  quiet  sup- 
port is  not  enough,  then  Adlai  Stevenson, 
our  new  Ambassador  to  the  XJJi.,  must  bring 
himself  to  bang  his  shoe  on  his  desk,  at  least 
figuratively.  We  who  pay  the  piper  ought  to 
begin  to  do  a  little  tune  calling. 

We  ought  also  now  to  recognize,  once  and 
for  all,  what  the  U.N.  can  and  cannot  do. 
Where  there  is  danger  of  a  great  power  clash, 
the  U.N.  can  usefully  freeee  a  situation  until 
tempers  cool.  But  to  freeze  a  situation  Is 
not  to  resolve  It,  as  the  Congo  has  abun- 
dantly proved.  That  Is  why  the  "simple" 
pKjIlcy  of  "wholehearted  support  for  the 
U.N.  ■  is  really  no  policy  at  all.  The  begin- 
ning of  a  sensible  policy  In  the  Congo,  and 
Indeed  In  black  Africa  as  a  whole.  Is  to 
recognize  the  realities,  to  see  things  as  they 
are  and  not  as  they  ought  to  be. 

The  first  reality  to  recognize  Is  very 
simple — Africa  is  not  America.  Every  time 
an  American  uses  American  standards  to 
judge  an  African  situation,  he  falls  flat  on 
his  face.  Consider,  for  example,  the  way  a 
shrewd  Anaerican  public  relations  man  came 
a  cropper  in  Nigeria. 

The  public  relations  expert  was  hired  for 
the  Nigerian  elections  by  Chief  Awolowo,  the 
big  chief  of  the  western  region  of  Nigeria. 
Awolowo  hoped  his  party,  the  Action  Group, 
would  score  sufficient  gains,  especially  in  the 
largely  Moslem  northern  region,  to  make 
him  the  obvious  choice  for  prime  minister 
of  the  federal  government.  The  public  rela- 
tions man  had  a  bright  Idea.  He  persuaded 
Awolowo  to  get  himself  a  helicopter  for 
pamphlet  dropping  and  campaigning  pur- 
poses— In  the  Unlt«Kl  States;  after  all,  hell- 
copters  have  been  used  most  effectively  in 
political  campaigns.  But  the  emirs  In  the 
north  put  out  the  word:  "The  sky  belongs 
to  Allah,  and  the  droppings  of  the  great  bird 
are  poison,"  and  Awolowo  ended  up  low  man 
on  the  Nigerian  political  totem  pole. 

The  second  reality  we  must  recognize  if 
we  are  not  to  end  up  low  man  on  the  African 
totem  pole  Is  that  countries  are  not  coun- 
tries In  Africa — not  by  American  or  European 
standards.  Countries  aren't  real  in  Africa. 
Tribes  are  real. 

Take  the  Congo  Like  every  other  coun- 
try In  black  Africa,  the  Congo  is  a  geograph- 
ical accident.  Its  frontiers  are  simply  lines 
drawn  on  a  map  by  white  men  in  the  bad  old 
days  when  the  Europeans  were  slicing  up 
Africa  like  a  Juicy  pie     These  lines  are  not 


real  or  meaningful  to  the  African  who  lives 
In  the  bush  or  the  rain  forest,  or  even — 
except  for  a  thin  layer  of  detrlbalized 
^'olu68 — to  the  African  who  lives  In  the 
crowded  African  quarters  of  the  European- 
built  cities.  What  is  real  and  meaningful  to 
the  African  Is  his  tribe 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  make  head  or 
tall  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  Congo  un- 
less you  understand  the  power  of  tribalism 
in   African   politics      A  few  examples: 

The  Baluba  tribesmen  In  northern  Ka- 
tanga have  made  all  sorts  of  bloody  trouble 
for  Moise  Tshombe.  the  moonfaced.  Bel- 
gian-backed president  of  copper-rich  Ka- 
tanga. In  the  southeastern  Congo.  The 
Katanga  Balubas  are  allied  to  the  pro- 
Conamuntst.  pro-Lumumba  forces  in  Stan- 
leyville But  this  Is  not  because  the 
Balubas  are  close  and  approving  students 
of  the  doctrines  of  Karl  Marx  It  is  be- 
cause Tihombe  is  a  Balunda,  and  so  are 
most  of  the  members  of  his  government. 
The  Balubas  and  the  Balundas  are  ancient 
enemies. 

The  Balubas  of  south  Kasat,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  fiercely  anti-Lumumba.  But  this 
Is  not  because  they  find  communism  abhor- 
rent, but  because  their  ancient  enemies,  the 
Luluas,  are  pro-Lumumba.  Or  consider  the 
triumph  enjoyed  by  President  Kasa\'ubu  last 
December,  in  New  York,  when  the  UJJ. 
Assembly  voted  to  seat  his  delegation,  which 
was  a  big  setback  for  Lumumba  and  his 
Soviet  friends.  Kasavubxi  owed  his  triumph 
to  small,  smiling  President  Fulbert  Youlou 
of  the  neighboring  former  French  Congo, 
who  rallied  the  other  former  French  ter- 
ritories to  back  Kasavubu.  The  reason: 
Youlou  and  Kasavubu  are  both  members 
of  the  Bakongo  tribe. 

Tribalism  is  the  main  reason — though  not 
the  otUy  one — why  the  fragmentation  of 
Africa  bas  proceeded  at  such  a  pace.  When 
the  French  ruled  French  West  Africa,  for 
example,  the  area  consisted  of  two  huge 
administrative  distrlcta.  These  2  dl8trlct« 
have  now  become  12  nations,  some  so  small 
or  so  economically  unviable  as  to  be  geo- 
graphical bad  Jokes.  The  same  fragmenta- 
tion is  going  on  in  the  Congo,  and  for  the 
same  reaaona.  Aalde  from  the  UJ*. -recog- 
nized Kasavubu  regime  in  Leopoldvllle.  there 
are  the  three  secessionist  regimes,  and  there 
may  well  be  more  to  come. 

This  may  be  very  deplorable.  But  it  is 
silly  to  talk  about  our  objective  In  the 
Congo  being  unity,  when  in  fact  real 
unity  could  only  be  imposed  by  an  iron 
Communist  regime.  The  best  we  can  hope 
for  in  the  Congo  is  a  loose  federation  of 
tribal  satrapies,  and  since  that  is  the  best 
we  can  hope  for.  that  Is  what  we  ought  to 
aim  for. 

The  third  reality  we  must  recognize  in 
Africa  U  that  although  within  the  tribal 
system  there  is  democracy  of  a  peculiar  sort. 
It  has  very  little  In  common  with  our  kind 
of  democracy.  Philip  Crowe,  American  Am- 
bassador to  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
found  out  something  alx)ut  the  African 
version  of  democracy  when  he  paid  an  of- 
ficial call  on  the  paramount  chief  of  Barotse- 
land,  a  vast  British-administered  enclave  in 
southern  Africa. 

The  conversation  touched  on  political  mat- 
ters, and  the  paramount  chief  volunteered 
that  he  was  a  strong  believer  in  democracy. 
For  example,  he  said,  he  regtilarly  consulted 
with  his  six  counselors,  who  were  the  voice 
of  the  people.  "I  will  show  you."  he  said, 
and  clapped  his  hands.  Immediately  six 
men  crawled  in  on  their  bellies  and  pros- 
trated themselves  before  the  paramount  chief 
and  the  startled  Ambassador.  "Are  my  peo- 
ple happy?"  asked  the  paramount  chief.  The 
six  counselors,  grinning  fiercely,  vied  with 
each  other  in  protestations  of  popular  con- 
tent. "You  see,"  said  the  paramount  chief, 
and  clapp>e<l  his  hands  again.  Ttie  six  coun- 
selors crawled  out  backward  on  their  bellies, 
still  grinning  fiercely. 


The  kind  of  democracy  practiced  elsewhere 
in  Africa  Is  not  fundamentally  very  different 
from  the  Barotseland  version.  Everywhere 
you  find  the  same  pattern — one  big  chief, 
one  monolithic  party  without  serlotis  oppo- 
sition. The  pattern  derives  from  the  tribal 
system,  and  It  is  a  natural  reflection  of  the 
African  realities  It  is  silly  in  any  case  to 
suppose  that  our  kind  of  democracy  could 
flourish  in  countries  in  which  90  percent 
of  the  people  are  illiterate  and  live  in  mud 
or  palm  huts  In  the  bush  or  the  Jungle.  It 
Is  especially  silly  to  look  for  our  kind  of 
democracy  in  the  harried  Congo. 

Much  has  been  made  by  the  Communists, 
the  neutralists  and  some  plain  fatheads  of 
the  fact  that  Lumumba  is  the  "democrati- 
cally elected"  Premier  of  the  Congo.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  Congolese  Parliament 
voted  to  make  Lumumba  Premier.  But  this 
triumph  of  parliamentary  democracy  was 
achieved  by  a  Judicious  mixture  of  threats 
and  bribery.  In  Lumumba's  heyday  he 
bought  members  of  the  Congolese  Parlia- 
ment at  the  going  rate  of  $2,000  a  head. 
There  was  never  much  of  a  secret  about 
where  this  money  came  from  either.  The 
Russians,  the  Czechs,  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists, the  Ghanlans,  the  Egyptians  and  both 
the  Belgian  bankers  and  the  Belgian  Commu- 
nists all  bought  a  slice  of  Ltunumba  prs- 
ferred  on  the  Lumumba  bull  market. 

Tills,  then,  is  how  Lumumba  became  the 
democratically  elected  Premier  of  the  Congo. 
And  this  suggests  how  meaningless  high- 
sounding  words  are  likely  to  be,  measured 
against  the  African  realities.  There  is  not 
going  to  be  any  democracy  in  the  Congo,  not 
otir  kind  of  democracy  The  best  we  can 
hope  for  Is  the  kind  of  regime  that  will  at 
least  keep  things  ticking  In  a  loose  federa- 
tion, and  again,  because  this  Lb  the  best  we 
can  hope  for.  it  is  what  we  ought  to  aim 
for. 

This  suggests  the  fourth  reality  which  we 
must  recognize  in  Africa— that  the  people 
who  are  most  experienced  at  keeping  things 
ticking  In  tropical  Africa  are  those  horrid 
people,  the  former  colonial  powers.  The 
British,  the  French  and  even  the  unpopular 
Belgians  have  forgotten  more  about  Africa 
than  we  Americans  are  ever  likely  to  learn. 
Moreover,  their  knowledge  of  Africa  and  their 
contlniilng  Influence  there  are  among  the 
central  assets  of  the  West  In  the  struggle 
for  Africa  which  has  now  been  Joined. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  we  must  defend 
the  colonialism  of  the  distant  past — although 
it  does  happen  to  be  true  that  the  cities 
and  industries  of  tropical  Africa  were  all 
built  with  European  money  and  Etiropean 
skills.  Even  In  the  very  recent  past  the 
Eiu-opean  powers  have  certainly  done  some 
stupid  things  in  Africa,  as  when  the  French 
in  a  flt  of  pique  threw  Guinea  to  the  Com- 
munist wolves,  or  when  the  Belgians  cast 
the  Congo  loose  with  totally  inadequate 
preparation. 

But  the  British  and  French  are  now  doing 
a  remarkable  Job  In  West  Africa,  which  is 
kept  ticking  largely  thanks  to  British  and 
French  advisers  and  technical  experts,  and 
money  from  the  pockets  of  British  and 
French  taxpayers  And  It  is  also  largely 
thanks  to  the  Belgians  that  much  of  the 
Congo,  including  the  big  cities  of  Leopold- 
vllle and  EllsabethvUle,  are  kept  ticking  to- 
day. It  is  because  of  the  Belgians  that  the 
light  goes  on  in  your  hotel  room;  that  the 
government  finances  are  kept  in  some  kind 
of  working  order;  that  the  Katanga  mines, 
on  which  the  livelihood  of  many  thousands 
of  Africans  depends,  are  still  functioning 
efficiently. 

The  Belgians  are  no  doubt  difficult  people. 
But  would  it  be  a  good  thing  If  the  thou- 
sands of  Belgian  technicians  In  the  Congo 
were  replaced  by  Russians  or  Czechs  or 
Chinese  Communists?  For  that  matter, 
would  It  be  a  good  thing  if  they  were  re- 
placed by  Americans? 
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We  Americans  miut  get  over  the  notion 
that  we  neceesarlly  do  everything  better  than 
anybody  elae.  Am  one  knowledgeable  Ameri- 
can offkilal  remarked  In  Brazzaville.  "Tbe 
French  are  ahelllng  out  around  haU  a  billion 
doUan  a  year  in  thla  part  of  Africa.  If  we 
ever  had  to  take  over  from  them,  it  would 
oo6t  about  aU  times  as  much,  and  we'd  do 
about  half  as  good  a  Job." 

Africa  is  no  vacation  wonderland.  It  is 
hot  and  smelly,  and  an  American,  limply 
wandering  about  in  Africa,  is  likely  to  have 
the  tempting  thought.  Why  not  just  let  the 
Europeans  handle  the  Job  here,  and  keep  our 
noses  out  of  It?  Alas,  although  we  should 
certainly  encourage  tne  British,  tbe  Frencb. 
and  the  Belgians  to  handle  that  part  of  the 
iato  they  are  already  handling,  we  Americans 
cannot  keep  our  noses  entirely  out  of  Africa. 
The  immense  African  continent  is  the 
world's  greatest  reservoir  of  untapped  re- 
sources. That  is  the  mam  reason  why  the 
Soviets  are  now  nuiking  a  carefully  planned 
power  play,  the  purpoee  of  which  Is  to  make 
the  Soviet  bloc  the  dominant  power  in  Africa. 
By  the  Inexorable  laws  of  power  politics,  the 
Soviet  power  play  will  succeed,  unless 
American  power  is  introduced  as  a  counter- 
weight. For  in  Africa,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  power  is  the  key  factor  in  the 
equation.  And  if  the  struggle  for  Africa 
comes  to  a  showdown  in  the  Congo,  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  bold  for  once 
the  high  cards  in  terms  of  available  military 
power — and  the  other  side  must  know  that 
this  Is  so. 

Look  at  tbe  map,  and  you  will  see  why  It 
is  so.  In  Korea,  and  In  almost  every  other 
major  Communist  expansionist  drive  in  the 
last  15  years,  the  Communist  bloc  supported 
an  established  Communist  regime  with  direct 
supply  routes  from  contiguous  territory. 
(Cuba  is  tbe  exception,  but  one  suspects 
that  the  Conununlst  triumph  In  Cuba  bmx- 
prlsed  the  Kremlin.)  In  the  Congo  the  un- 
dependable  pro-Communlst  Stanleyville  re- 
gime is  a  long,  long  way  from  its  Communist 
base.  To  supply  It  In  case  of  a  showdown 
the  Soviets  would  have  to  mount  a  massive 
airlift,  overflymg  such  pro-Western  counta-les 
as  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran.  Both  the 
umted  Arab  £tepublic  and  the  Sudan  would 
have  to  take  the  risk  of  playing  the  Soviet 
game  to  the  hilt. 

By  contrast,  to  supply  both  Leopoldville 
and  EllsabethvUle  from  the  West  is  no  prob- 
lem. whUe  a  Soviet  airlift  to  the  Congo  would 
be  easily  subject  to  an  effective  air  block- 
ade. Suppose  Kasavubu,  as  recognized  chief 
of  state  of  the  Congo,  asked  for  such  an  air 
blockade.  Would  It  not  be  Impoeed,  in  one 
form  or  another?  That  is  a  question  that 
the  Soviet  planners  must  be  asking  them- 
selves. It  may  suggest  why,  as  of  this  writ- 
ing, the  Soviets  have  not  officially  recog- 
nized the  StanlejrviUe  regime,  and  why  their 
aid  has  been  Ihnlted  to  technicians,  ad- 
visers, and   counterfeit   Congolese  francs. 

In  short.  If  it  came  to  a  showdown  in 
the  Congo,  with  the  Soviet  supporting  and 
supplying  Stanleyville  while  the  West  sup- 
ported and  supplied  Leopoldville  and  Elisa- 
bethvlUe,  the  military  and  logistic  high 
cards  wo\ild  be  in  our  hands.  Essentially  the 
same  military-logistic  equation  holds  true 
elsewhere  in  Africa.  Showdowns  are  dan- 
gerous in  the  nuclear  age,  and  must  be 
avoided  if  possible.  But  the  best  way  to 
avoid  a  showdown  is  to  let  the  other  side 
know  you  will  play  your  high  cards  if  you 
must.  And  the  fact  that  those  high  cards 
exist  is  a  main  reason  why  the  position  of 
the  West  in  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  is 
very  far  from  hoi>eless. 

Mind  you,  everythig  Is  not  going  to  be 
Jim-dandy  In  the  Congo,  or  elsewhere  in 
Africa — not  in  our  lifetimes.  All  Soviet  and 
Communist  Influence  cannot  possibly  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  Congo.  But  we  can  pre- 
vent the  establishment  in  tbe  Congo  of  a 
totally     disciplined,      unitary.      Communist 


satellite  state,  which  could  only  coma  into 
being  as  a  result  of  civil  war  and  which 
would  be  Like  a  cancer  In  Africa's  belly. 

By  the  same  token,  Soviet -Communist  In- 
fluence is  now  paramount  In  three  very  small, 
very  noisy  states  in  black  Africa — Ghana, 
Guinea,  and  Mali.  We  cannot  hope  to  pre- 
vent such  Communist  Infections  from  de- 
veloping from  time  to  time — and  indeed,  for 
reasons  to  be  discussed  in  another  rtfiort, 
we  must  be  prepared  sometimes  to  let  them 
develop,  rather  than  to  submit  to  blackmail. 
But  we  and  our  European  allies  do  have  the 
means — ^military,  political,  and  economic — 
to  prevent  the  Soviet  bloc  from  becoming 
tbe  dominant  power  tbroughout  black 
Africa.  That  is  what  we  can  do,  and  tliat 
is  what  we  must  do. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  iMar. 
20,  1961] 

Too  Maptt  Cooks  In  the  Congo 


(By  Marguerite  Higglns) 

Leopoldville.— What  the  Congo  desperately 
needs  is  to  be  let  alone. 

To  tbe  visitor  conditioned  by  high-flown 
oratory  about  the  turbulent  Congo,  tbe 
strangest  thing  about  Leopoldville  and  the 
area  directly  controlled  by  the  Kasavubu 
regime  is  its  lack  of  turbulence.  This  cor- 
respondent, for  Instance,  walks  every  night 
the  5  blocks  to  tbe  Congolese  telegraph 
office,  which  is  more  than  she  would  do  in 
New  York  City  if  the  route  took  her  through 
Central  Park.  The  Congolese  people  are 
friendly  and  helpful — once  it  la  established 
that  the  visitor  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
United  NaUons. 

Only  in  the  provinces  controlled  or  semi- 
controlled  by  the  Red-recognized  Stanley- 
vllle  regime  has  racism  been  official  policy. 
And  with  regard  to  the  outrages  against 
Americans  trapped  in  remote  Klndu  It  must 
be  stressed  af^n  and  again  that  the  terror 
perpetrated  there  against  both  white  and 
Congolese  is  caused  by  leaderlees  bands  of 
Congolese  soldiers  who  were  transported 
there  by  the  late  Patrice  Lumumba  when  he 
started  his  abortive  civil  war.  And  one  of 
the  lonely  bright  spots  In  this  all-dark  pic- 
ture in  Klndu  is  the  way  In  which  the  civil- 
ian population  has  tried  to  help  the  hard- 
pressed  whites,  giving  them  food — and.  more 
important,  hiding  them. 

In  the  Leopoldville  area  the  only  real  ten- 
sion is  between  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Congolese  authorities.  For  the  United  Na- 
tions, whose  public  relations  here  are  abomi- 
nable, has  for  too  long  allowed  the  Impres- 
sion to  stand  that  It  Intended  to  use  armed 
force  If  necessary  to  disarm  the  Congcflese. 
And  Indeed  the  highhandedness,  arrogance, 
even  contempt  with  which  the  reigning  UN. 
Commander  Rajeshwar  Dayal  of  India 
treated  the  BCasavubu  regime  would  give 
ground  for  fury  on  the  part  of  any  govern- 
ment. 

An  example  of  how  factors  completely 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  Congo  national 
interest  are  injected  into  decisions  affecting 
this  country  is  afforded  by  Secretary  General 
Dag  Hammarskjold's  bland  Insistence  that 
Dayal  Is  to  come  back  to  the  Congo  whether 
the  Congolese  like  It  or  not. 

Dayal  is  now  on  several  week's  consulta- 
tion leave  in  New  York. 

Why?  Because  according  to  high  sources 
Hammarskjold  fears  to  offend  Dayal's  coun- 
tryman and  boss.  Prime  Minister  Nehru  of 
India. 

But  what  is  good  for  Nehru  Is  not  neces- 
sarily good  for  the  Congo.  The  fact  is  that 
the  temporary  chief  of  the  UJT.  here,  Mekkl 
Abbas  of  the  Sudan,  has  done  much  to  ease 
the  explosive  slttiatlon  created  by  Dayal's 
aloofness  from  the  Congo's  leaders.  Instead 
of  confronting  them  with  accomplished  facts 
he  has  even  bothered  to  explain  the  reasons 
behind  certain  actions.  (Mr.  Abbas  is  trying 
to    keep    in    mind    that    this   country   does. 


after  all.  belong  to  the  Congolese,  explained 
a  UJ4.  ofiOcial,  completely  nUaslng  tbe  irony 
of  bis  statement.) 

Tbe  Congolese  also  need  to  be  understood 
in  the  perspective  of  ail  Africa.  It  must, 
for  Instance,  be  understood  that  President 
Kwame  Nkrumah  has  no  more  right  to 
speak  on  Congolese  affairs  and  be  treated 
as  the  true  voice  of  Africa  than  Premier 
Pidel  Castro  would  have  the  right  to  speak 
on  Venezuelan  affairs  and  be  considered  the 
voice  of  tlie  Americas. 

Indeed,  Ghana  is  disliked  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  West  African  states 
for  its  territorial  ambitions  aiid  Its  hypoc- 
risy Ui  calling  for  measures  In  other  coun- 
tries it  has  no  Intention  of  applymg  In  its 
own.  It  amazes  the  Congolese  that  some 
Americans  expect  them  to  listen  respectfully 

to  Ghana. 

Thus  when  you  a.<^k  Prime  Minister  Ileo 
of  the  Congo  or  leaders  in  Nigeria,  Brazza- 
ville, the  Cameroons.  Dahomey,  etc..  about 
Ghana  the  comments  have  significant  simi- 
larities. 

"Ghana  tells  us  to  get  rid  of  our  white 
advisers,  especially  the  Belgians."  Premier 
Ileo  said  the  other  day  "Why  doesn't  the 
UJJ.  tell  Ghana  to  get  nd  of  its  whites,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  former  colonial  power. 
Great  Britain?  In  Ghana  the  British  hold 
far  more  Important  Jobs  tlian  Belgians  will 
ever  be  allowed  to  hold  here — such  Jobs  as 
held  by  General  Alexander,  the  Ghanaian 
chief  of  staff,  plus  the  many  British  political 
and  technical  advisers  mcludlng  an  Austra- 
lian director  of  the  Volta  River  project.  As 
to  democracy,  why  does  America  even  listen 
to  Ghana?  Don't  you  know  that  Nkrumah 
has  put  all  his  opposition  in  Jail,  corrupted 
the  judiciary  and  established  a  police  state?  ' 

Continued  Ileo:  "la  It  Uloglcal  then  that 
we  do  not  feel  that  It  helpw  the  Congo  for 
Ghana  to  serve  on  Hammarskjold's  Congo 
Advisory  Committee  when  the  country  pre- 
sumably most  concerned — the  Congo  Itself — 
is  not   admitted?" 

President  Kasavubu  baa  been  the  first  to 
admit  that  much  needs  urgent  correction 
inside  this  country,  mcludlng  the  discipline 
of  his  troops.  But  he  has  insisted  that  the 
reorganisation  of  his  army  bo  done  by  the 
UJ^.  in  cooperation  with  the  Congolese 
national  army  mstead  of  unilaterally.  Is  this 
so  much  to  ask?  The  new  Congolese  Con- 
federation decided  on  by  the  various  Congo- 
lese leaders  at  Tananarive  is  a  hopeful  sign 
of  new-found  unity.  It  is  not  the  end  of 
troubles  but  perhaps  the  beginning  of  their 
end. 


(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Mar.  27.  ld€ll 

The  Excfted  Nations 
(By  Marguerite  Higglns) 

LioPOLDvn-Li. — Soviet  blasts  at  U.N.  Sec- 
retary General  Dag  Hammarskjold  are,  of 
course,  built  on  lies  and  Intended  to  destroy 
the  world  organization.  But  it  is  also  obvi- 
ous that  the  nefarious  Intentions  of  the  Rus- 
sians are  no  reason  to  rule  out  another  and 
necessary  kind  of  criticism — criticism  aimed 
at  the  exposition  of  mistakes  with  a  view  to 
their  correction  If  possible. 

It  should  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  the 
American  people  that  the  United  Natioiis 
here,  being  made  up  of  countries  with  dif- 
fering— often  clashing — interests,  and  led  by 
human  beings  whose  fallibilities  do  not  van- 
ish with  the  donning  of  the  U.N.'s  blue  hats, 
can  and  often  does  do  wrong. 

And  the  greatest  mistake  made  by  the 
United  Nations  has  been  to  incur  the  hostil- 
ity of  the  Congolese  people,  the  Congolese 
Army,  and  the  Congolese  Government  of 
President  Joseph  Kasavubu.  The  hostility 
Is  bound  to  continue  so  long  as  the  United 
Nations  is  guilty  of  the  attitude  that 
brought  the  reaction  on  In  the  first  place- 
Its  attempt  to  ram  decisions  down  the  throat 
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of  this  government  without  consultation  and 
whether  the  government  likes  it  or  not. 

The  comment  most  often  heard  around 
here  from  the  U.K.  officials  is  a  revealing 
one:  "The  only  way  to  handle  the  Congolese 
Is  to  treat  them  as  children." 

Therein  lies  the  clue  to  mistake  No. 
1.  For  the  Congolese  violently  object  to 
being  treated  as  children,  confronted  with 
accomplished  facts  and  actions  taken  In  de- 
fiance of  this  allegedly  sovereign  regime's 
best  estimate  of  its  own  national  interest. 

The  dispatch  here  of  Prime  Mimster 
Nehru's  Indian  troops  is  an  example  of  an 
action  taken  by  the  U.N.  in  defiance  of  the 
publicly  expressed  opposition  of  President 
Kasavubu  and  every  one  of  his  ministers. 
The  Congolese  object  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  believe  that  India,  being  allied  to 
left-leaning  Ghana,  this  country's  bitter  en- 
emy, simply  is  not  neutral. 

The  question  of  attitude  begins  with  the 
reign  here  as  director  of  the  U.N.  of  Rajesh- 
war Dayal,  an  Indian  national.  According  to 
dispatches  printed  in  the  local  Congolese 
press.  Mr.  Dayal  in  a  si>eech  to  U.N.  corre- 
spKjndents  described  the  Congolese  army  as  a 
rabble  and  called  General  Mobutu,  army 
chief  of  staff,  "a  bandit."  This  press  dispatch 
does  not  come  as  a  isurprise  as  Mr.  Dayal  has 
said  the  same  thing  often  in  private  in  Leo- 
poldville. 

And  General  Mobutu,  who  happens  to  be 
intense,  hard  working,  intelligent  and  about 
as  far  from  banditry  as  is  Dayal  himself,  has 
had  this  to  say  about  the  news  dispatch:  "I 
had  always  thought  it  was  the  function  of  a 
diplomat  to  be  diplomatic.  But  perhaps  it 
is  just  as  well  that  Mr.  Dayal's  thoughu  are 
on  the  record.  Perhaps  It  will  make  It 
clearer  why  his  return  would  be  most  un- 
welcome." 

Before  coming  to  this  part  of  Africa,  this 
correspondent  had  the  occasion  to  Interview 
statesmen  of  every  single  one  of  the  new 
African  states  admitted  to  the  U.N.  The 
leadership  of  Leopoldville  from  President 
Kasavubu  on  down  compares  favorably  with 
the  best  of  them  Even  George  Washington. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  all  put  together  would 
have  had  an  Incredibly  difficult  time  trying 
to  master  the  chaotic  circumstances  con- 
fronting this  government  and  In  many  ways 
the  wonder  is  that  the  Kasavubu  regime  has 
survived  at  all. 

According  to  General  Mobutu.  "The  mu- 
tual suspicion  between  ourselves  and  the 
UN.  does  not  need  to  exist.  In  the  days 
when  Ralph  Bunche  was  here  there  was  real 
cooperation  and  I  am  not  saying  that  Just 
because  you  are  an  American  But  this 
neocolonialism — this  imposition  of  the 
U.N.  will  irrespective  of  either  our  wish  or 
our  knowledge — can  you  think  of  any  na- 
tion in  the  world  that  would  welcome  this? 
And  if  you  Americans  blindly  and  uncondi- 
tionally go  along  with  this  p>ollcy.  It  cannot 
help  in  the  long  run  but  to  undo  the  good 
relations  we  want  so  much  to  have.  Has 
Washington  really  thought  through  the 
meaning  of  this  precedent  the  U.N.  is  try- 
ing to  set?  Are  you  going  to  insist  on  car- 
rying out  a  mandate  from  the  Security 
Council  If  this  mandate  is  against  the  will 
of  the  nation  most  concerned— the  Con- 
golese themselves?  Are  you  Americans 
really  anti-Communist?  If  you  are,  why  do 
you  ask  us  to  surrender  our  guns  to  a  U.N. 
force  that  so  often  has  sided  with  the  left- 
isu?  The  whole  world  knows  that  it  was 
the  U.N.  that  let  the  rebel  [SUnleyvlllel 
forces  into  our  Klndu  Province  and  then 
prohibited  us  from  counterattacking.  And 
you   ask   us   not   to   be   suspicious." 

Of  late  the  U.N.  headquarters  here  has 
been  dubbed  the  "excited  nations  "  because 
of  dire  pronouncements  about  the  perils  of 
letting  the  Congolese  run  such  things  as 
the  unloading  of  U.N.  vessels  at  the  port 
of   Matadl.     Yet  even    though    the  U.N    of- 


ficials have  not  been  permitted  back  into 
Matadi,  the  supplies  including  those  of  the 
U.N.  are  coming  off  the  ships  right  on 
schedule  under  purely  Congolese  manage- 
ment. 

Observed  a  Western  diplomat:  "One  way 
of  fostering  a  sense  of  sovereignty  and  re- 
sponsibility is  to  treat  a  nation  as  both  sov- 
ereign and  responsible.  It  is  not  too  late 
to  begin." 


1  From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

Apr.  3.  1961 1 

The  Congo's  WnrrE  Men 

(By  Marguerite  Higglns  i 

Washington — The  most  candid — and  pos- 
sibly the  most  significant — thing  said  in  a 
recent  interview  by  Red-recognized  Antolne 
Oizenga,  boss  of  the  Congo's  rebel  Stanley- 
ville regime,  came  in  answer  to  this  question; 
"Why  have  you  delayed  In  giving  the  Bel- 
gians and  other  Europeans  exit  visas?"  (At 
least  300  Eurojjeans,  including  British,  Ger- 
mans. Dutch,  and  some  Greeks,  have  been 
held  virtual  hostages  In  Stanleyville  over  the 
winter,  i 

"Because  we  need  them.'  said  Mr.  Gizenga. 
"Without  them  our  economy,  which  is  in  any 
case  under  a  strain,  might  collapse  " 

Mr  Gizenga,  who  ascribed  the  white  man's 
Impulse  to  flee  his  province  as  due  to  panic 
that  would  subside  with  a  return  to  nor- 
malcy, added  that  even  if  every  one  of  the 
whites  saw  the  light  and  decided  voluntarily 
to  stay  on  the  Job  In  Stanleyville  they 
wouldn't  flu  the  need  for  skilled  technicians, 
accountants,  bankers,  engineers,  etc.  So 
added  Mr  Gizenga,  "It  will  be  necessary  to 
send  recruiting  teams  abroad  to  obtain 
skilled  help." 

"But,"  said  this  correspondent,  mindful 
of  the  Gizenga  press  attacks  on  Molse 
Tshombe,  boss  of  the  Congo's  Katanga  Prov- 
ince, for  employing  Belgians,  "stirely  you  are 
not  going  to  recruit  in  Brussels?" 

"Why  not?  "  said  Mr.  Gizenga  coolly. 
'French-speaking  experts  are.  of  course,  our 
greatest  need.  But  if  we  do  hire  any  more 
Belgians  you  may  be  sure  that  they  will  be 
those  that  are  loyal  to  and  take  orders  from 
us  " 

Mr  Gizenga  was  asked  how,  in  light  of 
his  own  plans,  he  could  Justify  denouncing 
Mr.  Tshombe   for  hiring  Belgians. 

"The  whites  hired  by  Mr.  Tshombe  are 
Fascists."  said  Mr.  Oizenga.  "Mr.  Tshombe 
is  a  tool  of  the  imperialists." 

Tbe  utter  ridiculousness  of  Mr.  Olzenga's 
charge — and  it  Is  ridiculous — need  not  ob- 
scure the  central  point,  which  is  that  all 
emerging  African  countries  must  tempo- 
rarily depend  in  some  degree  on  assistance 
from  skilled  white  technicians  and  it  is 
natural  for  them  to  turn — on  an  individual 
basis — to  people  they  know,  usually  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  former  colonial  power. 

But  all  of  this  illustrates  the  sticky  wicket 
Oil  which  the  United  Nations  finds  itself 
when  it  seeks  to  dictate  which  whites,  in- 
cluding Belgians,  the  Stanleyville  or  anti- 
Stanleyville  Congolese  may  or  may  not  hire. 
If  former  colonials  are  bad  for  the  Congo 
why  aren't  they  bad  for  Ghana,  the  Came- 
roons. Dahomey,  and  the  other  places  w^here 
skilled  Europeans  abound? 

Observed  a  Nigerian  diplomat:  "Certain 
great  powers  seem  to  interpret  the  Security 
Coimcil  resolution  of  February  21  as  a  man- 
date to  throw  all  non-U.N.  EJuropeans  out  of 
the  Congo.  This  in  itself  betrays  a  kind  of 
racial  snobbism.  The  basic  assumption  seems 
to  be  that  if  whites  work  for  Africans  like  Mr. 
Tshombe  they  will  automatically  dommate. 
I  think  that  you  whites — whether  Russians 
or  Americans — underestimate  the  African 
leaders.  I  happen  to  think  Mr.  Tshombe  is 
perfectly  capable  of  using  white  advisers  for 
bis  own  purp>o8es  and  getting  rid  of  those 
who  do  not  take  his  orders.    The  whites  are 


not  all  that  clever  so  that  their  mere  pres- 
ence means  their  control." 

An  Interesting  point — coming  as  It  did 
from  an  African  diplomat  who  went  on  to 
add:  "As  for  President  Kasavubu,  there  «re 
a  lot  of  outsiders — including  UJJ.  offlclala — 
who  have  sought  to  belittle  him.  But  he  has 
a  knowledge  of  his  own  people — and  a  eenae 
of  timing.  The  UJJ. — which  has  guns  to 
back  it  up — has  tried  to  dictate  to  Kasa- 
vubu. For  instance,  the  Irish  General  Mc- 
Keown  (of  the  U.N.)  has  not — despite  all  his 
guns — had  his  way.  Do  you  think  some 
little  Belgian  secretary  woiUd  succeed  where 
a  General  McKeown  failed?" 

If  tbe  UJ*.  could  suddenly  find  enough 
French -speaking  technicians  (which  they 
can't)  to  fill  the  gap.  It  might  be  possible  in 
the  Congo  to  get  rid  of  all  Europeans,  in- 
cluding Belgians,  if  one  other  condition  ob- 
tained. This  condition  is  that  the  non- 
Communist  Congolese  could  trust  the  UJ*. 
not  to  act  against  their  national  Interest. 
Such  trust  does  not  sxist  and  cannot  exist 
so  long  as  the  U.N.  stands  idly  by  when 
Oizenga  troops  advance  but  reacts  (as  hap- 
pened Friday  In  Katanga)  by  sending  1.000 
Indian  soldiers  when  the  non-Conununlst 
Congolese  try  to  take  back  the  area  seized 
by  Stanleyville. 

Meanwhile,  it  remains  true  in  the  case  of 
both  Oizenga  and  Kasavubu  that  any  out- 
right exodus  of  Europeans  would  add  mcM« 
economic  chaos  to  political  tension.  The 
Russians  are.  of  course,  in  favor  of  this  be- 
cause chaos  is  their  political  black  magic  in 
the  Congo.  Fortunately,  this  time  they  are 
likely  to  be  thwarted  for  the  practical  rea- 
son that  the  only  way  the  U.N.  can  succees- 
fully  Intervene  against  whites  employed  by 
the  Congolese  is  to  use  force;  in  effect,  to 
go  to  war  against  the  respective  Congolese 
armies  of  the  north  and  south.  And  surely 
there  is  no  way  to  square  this  with  a  mis- 
sion of  peace? 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Apr.  17, 
1961] 

The  Disunitid  Nations 

(By  Marguerite  Biggins) 

Washington — On  the  New  Frontier,  as 
elsewhere,  the  urgent  is  often  the  enemy  of 
the  important.  And  in  the  suppyosed  urgency 
of  actions  on  the  Congo  (where  the  situation 
today  is  infinitely  calmer  than  the  cacophony 
in  New  York  of  rival  back-seat  drivers  would 
let  anyone  suppose)  the  New  Frontier  has 
for  the  most  psirt  stuck  to  the  Elsenhower 
policy  of  unqualified  public  support  for  tbe 
United  Nations  as  if  its  deeds  were  morally 
good  simply  because  perpetrated  by  the 
United   Nations. 

In  this  atmosphere,  where  virtue  and  the 
UN.  are  so  absolutely  equated,  the  broad- 
side against  the  U.N.  by  General  de  Gaulle 
came  as  a  shock.  And  Indeed  by  couching 
his  attack  on  the  U.N.'b  "scandalotu"  be- 
havior in  uncharacteristically  bitter,  even 
ill-tempered  language,  the  French  President 
may  have  delayed  what  is  important:  a 
realistic  reappraisal  of  what  the  U.N.  may 
logically  be  expected  to  do  in  light  ol  its 
sudden  enlargement  (120  members  in  the 
near  future)  and  the  clear — and  perfectly 
logical — Communist  hostility  to  letting  the 
U.N.  keep  the  peace  in  the  many  areas  where 
violence  works  to  Moscow's  and  Peiping's 
advantage. 

In  the  case  of  the  Congo,  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Russians  voted  in  favor  of 
the  February  21  Security  Coimcil  resolution 
to  give  the  U.N.  the  right  to  use  force  if 
necessary  (whatever  that  means)  to  Iceep 
the  peace,  meaning  to  tame  and  retram  tbe 
Congolese  Army.  The  reeolutlcm  also  tells 
the  Congolese  leaders  that  thej  have  to  Are 
all  the  Belgians  working  for  them  as  ad- 
visers or  In  the  military  and  whether  they 
like   It    or   not. 
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Now  th«  plain  fact  la  tliat  the  X7J^.  can 
enforce  these  Intimate  Interventions  in  the 
life  of  the  Congo  only  If  the  VM.  la  pre- 
pared to  go  to  war  against  the  Congolese. 
Now,  having  the  UJ^.  go  to  war  against 
President  Kasavabu  (who  Is  recognized  by 
the  TJJi.  as  head  of  the  Congo) ,  Oeneral 
Mobutu,  King  Kalonjl  and  President 
Tshombe  would  admirably  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Communist-bloc  nations  because 
these  are  the  gentlemen  who  threw  the  Rus- 
sians  out  of  the   Congo   In  the  first  place. 

A  summary  Belgian  exit  from  the  Congo 
would  also  suit  the  Communist  pvirposes  (In 
this  case  chaos)  because  It  Is  the  Belgian 
technicians,  engineers,  sanitation  experts, 
teachers,  that  keep  the  electricity  going,  the 
bridges  In  repair,  the  plants  working  and 
the  schools  open  even  to  the  limited  extent 
that  they  are. 

The  reason  that  the  U J^^.  could  not  enforce 
the  February  21  resolution  without  war 
stems  from  the  Congo's  implacable  hostility 
to  the  UJi.  administration  because  of  Its 
deliberate  and  often  contemptuous  defiance 
of  the  expressed  will  of  the  sovereign  gov- 
ernment headed  by  Kasavubu.  President 
Kasavubu  simply  Is  not  going  to  permit  his 
troops  to  be  dlstumed  by  Ghurkhas  from 
India  becaxise  the  acid  attacks  on  him  by 
Mr.  Nehru  of  India  have  given  him  the  idea 
that  India  is  not  i>artlc\ilarly  friendly.  Thus 
surrender  to  a  Ghurkha  Is  surrender  to  an 
enemy. 

And  this  leads  to  one  of  the  most  astonish- 
ing precedents  yet  set  by  the  n.N.  In  the 
Congo.  This  Is  the  doctrine  that  the  sover- 
eign government  that  asked  assistance  can 
have  no  voice  In  what  armed  forces  are  flown 
into  its  country. 

But  consider  what  this  precedent  means. 

Consider  if  some  Latin  American  coun- 
try— Venezuela,  for  Instance — were  at  some 
future  date  to  find  Itself  in  need  of  U.N. 
assistance.  Under  the  Congo  precedent,  the 
Venezuelan  regime  of  Betancourt  would  not 
be  able  to  prevent  the  arrival  In  his  country 
of  troops  of  his  bitter  enemy  (and  would-be 
assassin)  Dictator  Trujlllo  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic  If  the  U.N.  "for  administrative 
reasons"  decided  to  incorporate  them  Into 
its  troublMhooUng  force.  For  the  same  rea- 
sons that  Betancourt  would  want  to  veto  the 
Import  of  forces  of  his  arch-enemy  Trujillo, 
so  did  Kasavubu  try — imsuccessfully — to 
veto  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Nehru's  forces. 

As  to  the  Belgians,  perhaps  it  Is  good 
policy  for  all  white  men  belonging  to  a 
former  colonial  power  to  get  out  of  Africa 
even  if,  ironically,  the  African*  want  them 
so  badly  that  they  are  sending  recruiting 
teams  to  French-speaking  Europe  in  an  ef- 
fort to  get  help.  But  If  getting  rid  of  the 
Belgians  Is  good  for  the  Congo,  why  isn't 
getting  rid  of  the  British  good  for  Ghana? 
If  President  Kasavubu  Is  to  be  forced 
(how?)  to  get  rid  of  the  Belgian  colonel  who 
stood  loyally  by  him  during  the  troubles, 
why  shouldn't  Ghana's  Nkrumah  be  forced 
to  get  rid  of  British  Major  Oeneral  Alexan- 
der, his  chief  of  staff?  These,  in  any  case, 
are  questions  that  are  being  asked  through 
much  of  non-Communlst  Africa  which  this 
reporter  has  Just  visited. 

They  ought  to  be  aziswered  (even  If  put 
by  people  not  hostile  to  the  West)  and  even 
if  the  answers  might  show  that  in  actual 
{M-actlce  the  February  21  resolution  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States  does  the  oppo- 
site of  what  was  Intended — creates  more 
tension  rather  than  less. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  3,   1961) 
UwiTEO  States  Jeofaroizzs  Congo  Gains  bt 

SUHSZIfCZKINO    ON    TSROMBB 

(By  Smith  Hempetone) 

ELisABETHvnxs,  Katanoa,  Juhe  2. — A  pat- 
tern Is  forming  in  the  Congo. 

The  deplo3rment  of  Indian  garrisons 
throughout    north    Katanga,    the   arrest    of 


Molse  Tshombe,  the  accord  signed  last  month 
between  President  Joseph  Kasavubu  and  the 
United  Nations,  the  Kasavubu-Ileo  govern- 
ment's decision  to  reconvene  the  Congolese 
Parliament,  all  point  to  some  basic  power 
shifts  in  the  Congo. 

It  is  now  clear  that: 

The  United  States  has  given  up  on  MaJ. 
Gen.  Joseph  Mobutu  and  his  student  council. 

The  U.N.,  with  the  backing  of  the  United 
States  (which  will  pay  half  of  this  years 
$120  million  Congo  bill ) ,  has  accepted  the 
idea  of  a  Federal  Congolese  state. 

Belgium  has  been  persuaded  to  drop  its 
support  of  Jailed  Tshombe  s  breakaway  gov- 
ernment in  Katanga. 

In  return  for  cooperation  from  Kasa- 
vubu, the  U.N.  (and,  by  implication,  the 
United  States)  has  agreed  to  help  the  Leo- 
poldville  government  subdue  Katanga,  by 
force  If  necessary. 

Although  Tshombe  was  becoming  increas- 
Ink  troublesome  to  the  U.N..  there  U  no 
evidence  to  suggest  that  he  was  arrested 
on  April  26  at  the  UJT.'s  suggestion.  But 
It  Is  equally  clear  that  Kasavabu  would  not 
^ave  arrested  Tshombe  unless  he  had  un- 
official assurances  that  the  U.N.  would  not 
Interfere. 

Neither  the  UJJ.  nor  the  United  States 
has  registered  any  serious  complaint,  al- 
tho\igh  Tshombe's  arrest  at  CoqullhatviUe, 
to  which  he  had  come  to  attend  a  political 
conference,  was  clearly  a  violation  of  Inter- 
national practice. 

Both  the  difficulties  and  the  risks  In  re- 
convening the  Congolese  Parliament  are  im- 
mense. 

At  least  15  deputies  are  dead  (9  slain 
by  Lumumblsts  and  6,  Including  Prime 
Minister  Patrice  Lumumba,  by  antl- 
Lumumblsts) .  Perhaps  as  many  more  are 
missing  or  In  prison,  while  the  rest  have 
retreated  to  their  regional  strongholds. 

Others,  such  as  the  Katangan  deputies, 
might  be  excused  if  they  place  little  faith 
in  any  safe-conduct  guarantees  offered  by 
the  Leopoldvllle  government. 

But  assimUng  that  a  caucus  can  be  found, 
what  can  be  expected  of  the  Parliament? 
As  was  the  case  last  June,  there  is  no  one 
man  who  can  be  expected  to  command  the 
loyalties  of  the  great  majority  of  the  diepu- 
tles. 

The  question  then  gets  down  to  which 
candidate  can  buy  or  Intimidate  the  most 
delegates.  Kasavnbu's  prime  minister,  Jo- 
seph neo.  Is  an  honest.  Intelligent,  and  mod- 
erate man  but  not  a  forceful  one. 

In  any  black  Jack -and -bribery  contest  with 
Red-leaning  Antolne  Olzenga,  Lumumba's 
Stanleyville-based  heir  apparent,  it  Is  more 
than  likely  that  the  latter  would  come  out 
on  top. 

The  United  States  would  then  find  Itself 
In  the  position  of  having  either  to  wreck 
the  U.N.  operation  by  withdrawing  Its  finan- 
cial support  and  thus  provoking  new  chaos 
in  the  Congo,  or  of  supporting  a  pro-Com- 
munist Glzenga  regime. 

The  gain,  of  course,  would  be  great  If  a 
government  similar  to  that  of  Ileo  should 
be  approved  by  Parliament,  but  that  Is  a  very 
long  shot. 

In  coming  around  to  the  point  of  view 
that  a  Federal  constitution  with  considerable 
local  autonomy  Is  desirable,  the  U.N.  and  the 
United  States  are  finally  recognizing  what 
many  observers  and  the  majority  of  the  Con- 
golese have  said  all  along:  that  the  only 
solid  foimdatlon  upon  which  to  build  a 
Congolese  constitutional  framework  is  the 
authority  of  tribal  and  regional  leaders. 

It  was  Tshombe  who  gave  practical  recog- 
nition to  this  last  July  when  he  declared 
Katanga  Independent.  It  was  Tshombe, 
again,  who  led  In  the  reconciliation  of  the 
tribal  groupings  at  the  Tananarive  (Malag- 
asy) conference  earlier  this  year. 

The  abandonment  of  Tshombe  by  Belgivmi 
(and  by  this,  one  means  both  the  Belgian 


Government  and  the  all-powerful  mining 
Interests)  api>ears  to  be  based  on  the  simple 
conviction  that  the  Katangan  leader  Is  a 
losing  hcH-se. 

By  throwing  their  full  support  behind  the 
LeofKjldville  government,  some  mining  com- 
p£iny  executives  apparently  believe  they  can 
preserve  their  privileged  economic  poeltlon 
In  Katanga  under  a  stronger  central  govern- 
ment. 

What  appears  both  Immoral  and  Impracti- 
cal is  the  U.N. -U.S.  Insistence  of  a  shotgun 
wedding  between  Katanga  and  the  rest  of 
the  Congo. 

The  thinking  seems  to  be  that  the  creation 
of  a  unified  Congo,  by  force  if  necessary,  will 
ease  the  pressure  on  the  West  from  the  rad- 
ical Afro-Asian  powers  (which  have  vigor- 
ously supported  the  Lumtmiblsts)  and  pro- 
vide the  Congo  with  sufficient  revenue  to  get 
it  on  its  feet. 

To  this  end,  one  finds  U.N.  garrisons  being 
reinforced  here,  where  all  Is  peaceful.  In  an 
apparent  attempt  to  force  Katanga's  hand, 
while  the  blue  berets  are  withdrawn  from 
South  Kasal,  where  the  tribal  warfare.  In  the 
UN's  words.  Is  endemic. 

In  addition,  the  U.N.  forces  have  done 
virtually  nothing  to  reestablish  order  In  Klvu 
and  Equator  provinces,  where  near-chaos  pro- 
voked by  anti-Western  leaders  exist. 

It  is  Impossible  to  erase  tribal  and  regional 
differences  by  fiat. 

No  solution  that  does  not  have  the  sup- 
port of  Katanga's  people  and  leaders 
(Tshombe  and  Interior  Minister  Oodefroid 
Munongol  can  be  a  lasting  one.  unless  the 
UN.  Is  willing  to  stay  forever  In  Katanga  or 
to  Impose  a  dictatorship  from  Leopoldvllle. 

Rather  than  potu-lng  troops  Into  Katanga, 
the  UN.  might  be  better  employed  In  restor- 
ing a  modicum  of  order  where  disorder  ex- 
ists. In  effecting  Tshombe's  release,  and  in 
promoting  a  reconciliation  between  Leopold- 
vllle and  Ellsabethvllle.  Tshombe  Is  not  an 
easy  man  to  deal  with.  But  he  Is  shrewd, 
articulate,  brave,  and  pro- Western.  The 
United  States  cannot  be  the  winner  through 
his  eclipse. 


CALIFORNIA  ADMISSION  DAY- 
SEPTEMBER  9 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ahould 
like  to  call  attention  to  an  Important  vote 
cast  in  this  body  111  years  ago  tomorrow, 
on  September  9, 1850.  It  was  significant 
for  this  Nation,  particularly  for  the 
beautiful  State  which  I  call  my  home.  I 
refer  to  the  vote,  which  concurred  in  a 
House  vote  2  days  earlier,  granting  state- 
hood to  the  golden  region  of  California. 
As  citizens  proud  of  their  State,  Call- 
fomians  look  back  with  pride  on  that 
day. 

Today,  we  are  only  a  phone  call  away 
from  the  west  coast.  But  in  1850,  news 
had  to  go  by  way  of  Panama — leaving  the 
Califomians  woefully  Isolated  from  the 
momentous  decision  at  the  Capitol. 
They  did  not  know  until  October  18  that 
they  were  already  represented  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  by  our  first  two  Senators,  John 
C.  Fremont — the  great  American  ex- 
plorer—and W.  M.  Gwin.  They  had  al- 
ready been  elected  in  anticipation  of  this 
great  event.  It  had  been  the  steamship 
Oregon  that  had  sailed  into  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  carrying  the  tidings  that  it 
was  the  9th  of  September  which  would 
forever  be  California's  greatest  day. 

California  came  to  the  Union  with  a 
rich  heritage.  It  had  more  flags  flown 
over  it  than  any  other  State.  The 
Spaniards,  the  Mexicans,  the  Russians, 
the  English  all  had  claim  to  It  at  one 
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time.  They  left  behind  a  variety  of  cul- 
ture, ideas,  and  even  names.  It  was  by 
the  Treaty  of  Ouadalupe-Hldalgo,  on 
February  2.  1848.  that  legal  cession  was 
finally  granted  to  the  United  States. 

California's  heritage  was  rich  in  an- 
other sense:  It  was  the  home  of  stalwart 
pioneers  who  had  braved  long  journeys 
across  rough  and  uncivilized  terrain. 
They  had  uprooted  themselves  from  all 
parts  of  our  own  country,  and  from  na- 
tions around  the  world,  to  create  a  new 
State.  They  were  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  progress  and  liberty.  They  were  anx- 
ious to  share  these  excellent  character- 
istics with  the  sisterhood  of  American 
States. 

Today,  new  generations  celebrate  our 
fortune.  They  would  do  well  to  pause 
and  reflect  on  histor>-.  drawing  lasting 
inspiration  from  the  pioneer  fervor  that 
created  our  illustrious  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  news  article  from  the  New 
York  Tribune,  of  September  13, 1850. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Tribune,  Sept.  13.  1850] 

We  are  at  last  enabled  to  send  the  news 
so  long  waited  for  by  our  fellow  citizens  on 
the  Pacific  coast  California  Is  admitted 
into  the  American  confederacy;  and  today 
takes  rank  as  the  3l6t  State  of  the  Union. 

The  bill  for  her  admission  was  brought 
up  In  the  House,  on  Saturday,  and  after  a 
short  discussion,  passed  as  it  came  from  the 
Senate.  The  57  votes  against  the  bUl,  were 
all  from  the  ultrasouthern  Members. 

The  Representatives  of  California,  who 
have  been  so  long  In  waiting.  wUl  probably 
take  their  seats  today. 

The  news  has  been  received  everywhere, 
with  the  most  unbounded  satisfaction.  At 
Washington,  100  minute  guns  were  fired  on 
Saturday  evening,  followed  by  a  display  of 
fireworks. 

In  this  city,  many  of  the  hotels  and  public 
edifices  hoisted  the  national  flag  in  token 
of  rejoicing. 

The  Utah  and  New  Mexico  bills  have  also 
passed,  and  the  organized  members  of  our 
confederacy  now  span  the  continent  in  one 
unbroken  arch,  whoee  base  Is  washed  by  the 
world's  two  great  oceans.  May  Jt  so  stand 
through  the  coming  centuries. 


CONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  LANDS 
TO  THE  GEORGIA-CAROLINA 
COUNCIL.  INC..  BOY  SCOUTS  OF 
AMERICA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  734,  Senate 
bill  1563. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  1563) 
to  authorize  the  conveyance  of  certain 
lands  within  the  Clark  Hill  Reservoir. 
Savannah  River,  Ga.-S.C,  to  the 
Georgia-Carolina  Council.  Inc.,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  for  recreation  and 
camping  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  MORsi]  has  a  few  remarks  to 
make  on  the  pending  measure. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  ordi- 
narily I  would  postpone  my  remarks  on 
the  bill  until  we  had  heard  fnMn  the  pro- 
ponents. However,  I  am  willing  to  pro- 
ceed at  this  time;  and  then  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  make  a  brief  explanation  of 
the  bill,  if  the  Senator  desires  that  I  do 
so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  (jeorgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  measure,  there 
be  allotted  a  total  of  30  minutes — 15 
minutes  to  a  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Let  me  ask  who  will 
control  the  allotment  of  the  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell)  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsi]. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
involves  282  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the 
Clark  Hill  Reservoir,  a  great  Federal 
project  lying  in  the  States  of  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina.  The  bill  would 
convey  that  land  to  the  Georgia -Carolina 
Council.  Inc.,  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
for  recreational  purposes,  with  the  in- 
clusion of  a  clause  that  if  it  is  not  de- 
veloped or  if  it  is  ever  used  for  any  other 
purpose,  the  land  shall  revert  to  the 
Government. 

At  the  present  time  this  council  hsis 
this  land  under  lease.  But  the  law  does 
not  permit  a  lease  exceeding  25  years. 
The  people  in  charge  of  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  find  It  difficult  to  raise  the 
large  sums  of  money  necessary  to  buUd 
messhalls  and  necessary  structures 
under  a  25 -year  lease. 

A  similar  bill  passed  the  Senate  unani- 
mously in  September  1957,  conveying  526 
acres  of  land  in  the  Old  Hickory  Reser- 
voir on  the  Cumberland  River,  Term.,  to 
the  Middle  Tennessee  Council,  Inc.,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  under  identical  terms 
and  conditions  that  the  pending  bill  con- 
veys the  land. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  is  wiU- 
ing  to  change  the  part  of  his  statement 
in  which  he  used  the  word  "unani- 
mously," I  will  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  was  not  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  Morse  formula  had 
been  established.  Yes,  I  think  it  was. 
But  the  Morse  formula  was  breached  in 
the  case  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Tennessee, 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  Morse  formula 
should  be  applied  in  the  case  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  Georgia -Carolina  Council. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
and  shall  resume  when  the  Senators  from 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  have  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  out  of  my  15  minutes 
as  I  shall  need. 


As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
pomted  out,  S.  1563  would  authorize  the 
conveyance,  without  consideration,  of 
approximately  282  acres  of  land  located 
in  the  Clark  Hill  Reservoir  to  the 
Georgia-Carolina  Council,  Inc.,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  for  recreation  and 
camping  purposes. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  reverter  with 
immediate  right  of  entry,  if  the  grantee 
has  not  commenced  development  of  the 
property  for  recreation  and  camping 
purposes  within  3  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  act,  or  if  the  land 
ceases  to  be  used  for  recreation  and 
camping  purposes. 

No  one  is  more  aware  than  is  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  of  the  mag- 
luficent  work  that  has  been  done  for 
many  years  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica. They  deserve  encouragement  and 
assistance  throughout  the  Nation,  be- 
cause imder  their  fine  program,  we  are 
molding  many  of  the  Nations  leaders 
of  tomorrow. 

Regardless  of  the  very  worthwhile 
cause  for  which  this  gratuitous  convey- 
ance of  approximately  282  acres  of  Fed- 
eral land  would  be  made,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  should  donate  a  piece  of 
property  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
and  not  make  similar  donations  to  other 
equally  meritorious  programs  relating  to 
the  youth  of  our  country.  The  difficulty 
of  this  type  of  case  lies  In  the  fact  that 
when  we  set  this  t5T)e  of  precedent,  we 
open  the  floodgates  for  such  gratuitous 
conveyances  to  other  desen^lng  organi- 
zations. In  other  words,  the  purpose  Is 
extremely  good,  but  the  consequences 
may  be  bad. 

It  does  not  take  much  of  a  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  Mr.  President,  to  con- 
template the  possibility  that  a  youth  or- 
ganization of  the  Friends  might  wish 
similar  assistance — that,  too,  Is  a  great 
organization — or,  again,  the  Catholic 
Youth  Organization,  or  a  Presbjrterian 
Brotherhood  might  apply  for  a  similar 
grant,  or  the  Young  Hebrew  Boy 
Scouts — all  very  worthwhile  organiza- 
tions In  the  training  of  the  youth  of 
America,  along  with  others  of  their 
kind. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  we  must  keep 
these  great  movements  separate  from 
the  Government  or  we  should  pass  a  law 
of  general  applicability,  making  such 
property  available  to  organizations  such 
as  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  4-H  Clubs  and 
other  youth  groups  on  a  uniform  and 
impartial  basis. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  who  informs  us 
that  the  Department  of  the  Army  is  op- 
posed to  the  enactment  of  this  bill.  His 
letter  of  August  14  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  appears  at  pages  4  and  5  of 
Report  No.  757  on  S.  1563.  He  points 
out  that  Boy  Scout  Council  now  enjoys 
a  long-term  lease  of  the  property  for  a 
nominal  consideration  and  It  Is  not  an- 
ticipated that  there  will  be  any  substan- 
tial changes  in  the  lease  which  will  in- 
terfere with  a  satisfactory  camping 
program  of  the  Boy  Scouts. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  empha- 
sizes, and  I  agree  with  him  completely, 
that   "tlie   enactment   of   this   measure 
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would  create  an  undesirable  precedent 
which  would  encourage  the  many  other 
^yorthy  organizations  leasing  sites  at 
Clark  Hill  and  other  reservoirs  through- 
out the  country"  to  seek  comparable 
wrants  under  special  legislation.  He 
.»lso  observes  "it  would  result  in  the 
ioss  to  the  Government  of  the  value  of 
the  property  to  be  conveyed  there- 
imder." 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  Mr.  President, 
"  offer  an  amendment  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  50  percent  of  fair  appraised 
:narket  value  in  this  case.  In  so  doing, 
I  am  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that 
'.ve  can  justify  this  conveyance  as  one 
wliich  is  designed  to  achieve  a  public 
purpose.  The  payment  of  50  percent  of 
fair  appraised  market  value  would  make 
the  conveyance  unobjectionable  under 
the  Morse  formula. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  is  quite  correct 
when  he  points  out  that  there  has  been 
a  breaching  of  the  Morse  formula.  I 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  he  recognized 
it  was  a  breach  of  the  Morse  formula. 
I  remember  very  well  the  debate  on  the 
Tennessee  Boy  Scout  case.  The  Record 
will  show  that  in  that  case  I  warned 
the  Senate  that,  if  it  made  an  exception 
to  the  Morse  formula  in  the  case  of  the 
Tennessee  Boy  Scouts,  there  would  be 
demands  for  similar  appeals  in  the  fu- 
ture.   This  is  the  second  one. 

There  is  a  vital  question  of  public 
policy  involved  here.  I  think  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  set  up  a  formula  and  then  breach 
the  formula,  unless  we  want  to  throw  the 
whole  formula  out. 

I  hope  no  one  will  think  I  am  making 
an  improper  personal  statement  when  I 
say  that  in  1946  we  adopted  the  Morse 
formula,  growing  out  of  the  work  of  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  consisting  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
STALL],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  and  myself,  when  we  laid  down 
the  general  principle  of  the  Morse  for- 
mula in  connection  with  the  disposal  of 
military  surplus  property.  I  then  ap- 
plied it  to  the  disposal  of  all  Federal 
property  thereafter.  Since  that  time 
and  through  the  application  of  the  for- 
mula we  have  saved  many  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  taxpayers  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  not  been  easy. 
I  do  not  like  to  stand  here  and  oppose  a 
gratuitous  conveyance  to  the  Boy  Scouts 
or  any  other  worthy  group.  But  we 
cannot  make  exceptions,  in  my  judg- 
ment, in  such  a  matter. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Rotarians — and  I 
speak  as  a  Rotarian — I  should  like  to 
suggest  that  Rotarians  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Georgia  in  furtherance  of  their 
youth  program,  should  buy  some  tin  cups 
and  dispense  with  their  noon  lunches  for 
a  couple  of  weeks  and  go  out  and  raise 
the  relatively  small  amount  of  money 
which  would  be  required  in  this  case  and 
give  it  to  the  Boy  Scouts.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  much  better  course  of  ac- 
tion than  to  ask  the  Senate  to  breach 
the  Morse  formula. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 
Mr  RUSSELL.    I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  children  involved  in  the 


youth  movement  of  the  Rotary  Clube  will 
be  permitted  to  use  these  facilities. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sure  they  will  be 
permitted  to  use  them,  but  I  want  them 
to  raise  the  money  for  that  purpose.  I 
think  the  suggestion  I  have  made  is  a 
good  one. 

But,  Mr.  President.  I  know  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Senate.  My  two  good  friends 
from  Georgia  have  made  an  "end  run" 
around  me.  They  have  gotten  it  off  the 
unanimous-consent  calendar.  I  have 
been  in  this  position  before,  but  let  me 
say  I  am  going  to  fight  against  it  until 
the  whistle  blows  in  trying  to  stop  the 
touchdown  they  are  hoping  to  make  in 
the  next  few  moments. 

So  I  send  to  the  desk  the  same  amend- 
ment I  always  send  to  the  desk  when 
there  is  a  proposal  to  breach  the  Morse 
formula. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  as'k  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  if  this  is  not  one 
of  those  occasions  when  a  man  is 
strongly  tempted  to  rise  above  principle 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  suspect  that  is  what 
is  going  to  happen  when  a  vote  is  taken, 
and  a  lot  of  Senators  are  going  to  rise 
against  principle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk,  It  is  propo-sed. 
on  the  first  page,  line  5,  beginning  with 
the  comma,  to  strike  out  all  through 
"therefore"  on  line  6. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to 
add  the  following  new  section : 

Sec.  6.  The  conveyance  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  Georgia-Carolina  Council.  Incorporated. 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  pay  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  as  consideration  for  the  prop- 
erty conveyed  an  amount  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of  its  fair  market  value  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  after  appralfi.il  of 
such  property. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  Vield 
the  floor,  and  ask  for  action  on  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
[Mr.  TalmadceI. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  the  bill  and  to  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  have  listened  with  much  interest  to 
the  Senator  from  Oz-egon  substantiate 
his  argument  by  his  famous  formula.  I 
am  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  formula 
has  ever  been  codified  either  in  national 
law  or  in  the  Constitution.  I  do  not 
think  it  ranks  with  the  Magna  Carta  as 
one  of  the  immortal  documents  of  his- 
tory. I  regard  it  accordingly,  even 
though  I  have  deep  respect  for  my  friend 
from  Oregon. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  the  mu- 
nificent sum  of  $5,792.  That  is  what 
the  Government  paid  for  the  land  we  are 
requesting  authority  to  have  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  transfer  to  the  Boy 
Scout  Council  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
and  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

The  reason  the  land  is  desired  in  fee 
is  very  simple.  The  land  has  been  leased 
for  a  period  of  25  years.     The  cause  was 


so  worthy  that  the  cost  of  the  lease  weis 
the  munificent  sum  of  $1. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  desire  to  improve  this  property 
by  erecting  thereon  some  permanent  im- 
provements, under  an  extensive  building 
program,  including  permanent  mess- 
halls,  bath  and  latrines,  water  supply, 
and  additional  camping  and  training 
facilities.  The  Boy  Scouts  do  not  wish 
to  spend  the  money  which  the  Boy  Scout 
Council  has  unless  they  have  fee  title  to 
the  property. 

The  Army  would  gladly  renew  the  lease 
for  the  munificent  sum  of  $1  a  year, 
but  a.s  my  able  .senior  colleague  says,  the 
law  prohibits  the  lease  for  longer  than 
25  years,  and  one  cannot  erect  perma- 
nent improvements  on  property  on  a 
25-year  basis, 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  TALMADGE  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  ERVIN  The  question  I  shall  ask 
the  Senator  is  .somewhat  hypothetical. 
I  ask  the  Senator.  If  secession  had 
been  a  succe.ss  instead  of  a  failure,  would 
not  Georgia  be  a  part  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try at  this  time?  That  being  so.  there 
would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  having  the 
proposal  carried  out  under  the  foreign 
aid  program,  would  there? 

Mr   TALMADGE.     None  whatever. 

I  point  out  to  my  able  friend  that  the 
Senate  recently  voted  to  give  Chile  the 
sum  of  $100  million,  because  there  was 
an  earthquake  in  Chile,  All  we  are  ask- 
ing is  land  of  the  value  of  a  little  more 
than  $5,000. 

I  also  point  out  that  the  Senate  has 
passed  bills  providin.a  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  combat  .iuvenile  delinquency. 

I  point  out  further  that  the  Senate 
has  passed  bills  to  put  the  Government 
in  the  bu.siness  of  creating  youth  camps 
and  financing  them  in  full, 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  voted  on  those  proposals,  but  I 
strongly  suspect  he  voted  for  them. 

All  we  are  asking  is  to  give  the  Boy 
Scouts  title  to  certain  property  so  that 
they  may  finance  their  own  improve- 
ments, finance  their  own  youth  program, 
curtail  juvenile  delinquency,  and  not  be 
on  the  Federal  payroll  while  they  are 
doing  it.  The  proposal  is  as  simple  as 
that. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment  and  pas.s  the  bill. 

Mr,  MORSE,  Mr.  President.  I  always 
find  my  two  friends  from  Georgia  very 
moving  .<;peakers,  and  usually  convinc- 
ing, but  today  they  are  not  convincing. 

As  an  old  teacher.  I  think  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  teach  a  great  lesson  in 
citizen.ship  to  the  Boy  Scouts,  which  is 
that  they  ought  to  be  willing  to  pay  for 
what  they  will  get.  I  think  it  is  pretty 
good  to  teach  the  boys  and  girls  of  our 
country  that  when  one  gets  something 
for  ncthins.  one  usually  does  not  get 
much,  and  loses  something,  too.  We 
have  an  opportunity  to  teach  the  Boy 
Scouts  a  good  lesson.  After  all.  the 
property  will  mean  much  more  to  them 
if  they   pay   for  it. 

It  has  been  pointed  out.  if  I  correctly 
understood  my  friend.s.  that  the  Boy 
Scouts  do  not  wLsh  to  use  their  funds 
for  such  purpo.se.     I  make  two  sugges- 
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tions.  Let  the  Rotarians  of  Georgia  do 
the  job,  or  let  the  Boy  Scouts  do  it  for 
themselves.  Let  the  Boy  Scouts  have  a 
benefit.  That  is  a  good  project.  They 
could  have  a  benefit  to  raise  50  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  property,  which  com- 
prises some  282  acres.  This  would  pre- 
serve what  we  ought  to  recognize  as  a 
pretty  sound  policy,  which  we  have  fol- 
lowed quite  consistently  In  the  Senate, 
by  not  giving  away  surplus  property. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say,  except 
to  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond], 
who  served  as  a  director  of  the  Georgia- 
Carolina  Scout  Council. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  bill,  S.  1563,  and  In 
opposition  to  the  Morse  amendment. 

The  leaders  of  the  Boy  Scouts  in  the 
Savannah  River  Valley,  of  which  Augus- 
ta. Ga..  Is  the  center,  are  naturally  inter- 
ested In  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Several  years  ago  I  served  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Georgia-Caro- 
lina Scout  Council,  and  I  am  now  a  trus- 
tee of  the  trustee  fund.  We  have  been 
raising  money  for  some  time  to  erect 
permanent  buildings  for  the  various 
camps. 

I  point  out  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  that  the  Boy  Scouts 
will  certainly  do  their  part  in  this  proj- 
ect. The  citizens  in  the  area  will,  also. 
It  will  require  a  considerable  amotmt  of 
money  to  erect  the  needed  buildings. 
Everything  will  not  be  given  to  the  Boy 
Scouts. 

The  land  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  originally  was  valued  at  $5,792. 
This  is  Indeed  a  paltry  sum  in  compari- 
son T^ith  the  foreign  aid  bill,  for  exam- 
ple, and  the  usual  welfare  proposals  that 
come  before  this  body.  The  Boy  Scouts 
do  not  feel  justified  in  erecting  perma- 
nent buildings  on  leasehold  property. 
They  cannot  very  well  go  to  the  people 
and  request  them  to  contribute  to  a  f  imd 
to  erect  buildings  on  leased  property.  If 
they  can  say  to  citizens,  "We  own  the 
property,"  they  will  have  a  much  better 
chance  of  obtaining  donations  to  erect 
the  necessary  buildings. 

This  is  a  very  worthy  cause.  There  is 
no  point  in  argtiing  the  fact  that  the  Boy 
Scouts  is  a  fine  patriotic  organization. 
I  know  that  Senators  are  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  this  great  American  organi- 
zation. 

There  would  be  little,  if  any,  juvenile 
delinquency  in  the  United  States  if  every 
yoting  boy  were  a  member  of  the  Boy 
Scouts.  During  the  8  years  I  served  as  a 
judge  in  South  Carolina  there  appeared 
before  me  only  one  yoving  person  charged 
with  a  crime  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Boy  Scouts.  The  Boy  Scouts  have  an 
outstanding  record.  They  build  good 
citizens. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  better  purpose  to 
which  the  Government  could  devote  the 
land  than  to  convey  it  to  the  Boy  Scouts. 

The  land  is  located  on  the  Georgia 
side  of  the  river,  but  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
both  States  in  the  Savannah  River  Val- 
ley will  utilize  the  property  and  benefit 
to  full  advantage. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  pass  the  bill. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PFIESIDING  OFFICEIR.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  any  remaining  time  I  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1563)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  U  authorlized  and 
directed  to  convey  to  the  Georgia-Carolina 
Council.  Incorporated.  Boy  Scouta  ol  Amer- 
ica, without  monetary  consideration  there- 
for, but  EUbJect  to  the  conditions  of  this  Act. 
the  area  or  areas  he  determines  to  be  avail- 
able for  conveyance  within  the  two  hundred 
and  eighty -two  acres  of  land  leased  to  the 
said  Boy  Scouts  Council  at  the  Clark  HUl 
Reservoir,  Savannah  River.  Georgia-South 
Carolina,  under  lease  granted  January  1. 
1961,   numbered  DA-09-I33-CIVENO-61-316. 

SK.  2.  Title  to  property  authorized  to  be 
conveyed  by  thU  Act  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States,  which  shall  have  the  right  of 
immediate  entry  thereon.  If  the  Georgia- 
Carolina  Council.  Incorporated.  Boy  Scouts 
of  America — 

(1)  has  not  commenced  the  development 
of  such  property  for  recreation  and  camping 
purposes  within  the  three-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act:  or 

(2)  shall  ever  cease  to  use  such  prop- 
erty for  recreation  and  camping  purposes. 

Sk.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  au- 
thorised to  grant  to  the  Georgla-CaroUna 
Council.  Incorporate<l,  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica, such  rights-of-way  for  public  access  and 
utility  lines  across  any  property  of  the 
United  States  as  may  be  necessary  to  facili- 
tate the  development  and  use  of  the  prop- 
erty conveyed  under  authority  of  this  Act 
for  recreation  and  camping  purposes. 

Sk:.  4.  The  conveyance  of  the  property 
herein  authorized  shaU  be  subject  to  the 
right  to  flood  due  to  the  fluctuation  of  the 
water  level  of  the  Clark  Hill  Reservoir  proj- 
ect and  to  such  other  conditions,  reserva- 
tions, and  restrictions  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  may  determine  to  be  necessary  for 
the  management  and  operation  of  said  Clark 
Hill  Dam  and  Reservoir  project. 

Sec.  5.  The  cost  of  any  surveys  necessary 
as  an  Incident  of  the  conveyance  authorised 
herein  shaU  be  borne  by  the  Georgia-Caro- 
lina Council,  Incorporated,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 


MEXICAN   PARAl   LABOR   PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  2010  >  to  amend  Utie  V 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  H.R. 
2010,  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricul- 
tnral  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
make  a  brief  explanation  of  H.R.  2010. 
I  was  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  held  hearings  on  the  bill,  and  I 
am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  testi- 
mony offered;  therefore,  I  wish  to  give 
a  brief  explanation. 

This  bill  would  extend  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  program  for  2  years  and 
make  a  number  of  improvements  in  the 
program. 

The  Mexican  farm  labor  program  was 
authorized  in  1951  by  Public  Law  78  of 
the  82d  Congress.  Under  this  program 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
recruits  workers  in  Mexico  for  agricul- 
tural employment  in  the  United  States. 
Pursuant  to  this  agreement,  as  well  as 
the  law,  a  nimiber  of  assurances  are 
provided  for  the  protection  of  the  Mexi- 
can workers,  including  a  guarantee  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  payment  of  wages 
and  transportation  by  farm  employers. 
Employers  who  employ  Mexican  workers 
are  required  to  indemnify  the  United 
States  for  its  guarantee  of  their  con- 
tracts and  to  pay  into  a  revolving  fund 
a  fee  for  each  worker  to  support  the  pro- 
gram financially.  The  program  is  self- 
supporting,  except  for  compliance  ac- 
tivities and  certain  executive  functions. 
The  workers  are  greatly  needed  during 
the  periods  of  peak  employment,  such  as 
at  harvest  time,  when  the  crops  must  be 
either  harvested  or  lost  and  there  are 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  domestic 
workers  available.  The  program  also 
provides  a  number  of  safeguards  to  pre- 
vent any  importation  of  Mexican  work- 
ers which  might  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  employment  of  domestic  agricul- 
tural workers.  The  program  has  been 
extended  on  various  occasions  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1955,  June  30.  1959,  June  30,  1961, 
and  December  31,  1961. 

Hearings  were  conducted  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Research  and 
General  Legislation  on  three  bills  deal- 
ing with  extension  or  amendment  of  the 
program.  H.R.  2010.  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  provided  for 
a  simple  extension  of  2  years.  S.  1466 
and  S.  1945  provided  for  various  amend- 
ments of  the  law  desigmed  to  provide 
greater  protection  for  the  domestic  work- 
ers. The  committee  gave  very  careful 
consideration  to  all  of  these  bills,  and 
to  the  differing  points  of  view  presented 
at  the  hearings,  and  have  recommended 
amendment  of  HH.  2010  to  include  some 
additional  protection  for  the  domestic 
workers.  These  changes  should,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  prove  adequate 
to  protect  fully  the  American  worker 
without  imposing  such  restrictions  on 
the  program  as  would  necessitate  the 
loss  of  crops  on  account  of  the  Inability 
to  obtain  workers  from  any  source. 

ITie  law  already  contains  a  number  of 
provisions  designed  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican worker  from  any  adverse  effect  as 
a  result  of  the  program.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must 
determine  that  the  Mexican  workers  are 
needed  to  assist  in  certain  production. 
Second,  the  cost  of  bringing  the  worker 
from  Mexico,  Including  subsistence, 
medical  care,  and  burial  expenses,  where 
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necessary,  must  be  borne  by  the  em- 
ployers. In  addition  to  the  payment  of 
prevailing  wages  and  the  furnishing  of 
other  benefits  which  the  employer  might 
ordinarily  make  available  to  domestic 
workers.  Third,  the  law  prohibits  any 
Mexican  worker  from  being  made  avail- 
able for  employment  in  any  area  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  determined 
and  certified  that  the  following  situa- 
tions exist : 

( 1 )  Sufficient  domestic  workers  who  are 
able,  willing,  and  qualified  are  not  available 
at  the  time  and  place  needed  to  perform 
the  work  for  which  such  workers  are  to  be 
employed; 

(2)  The  employment  of  Mexican  workers 
will  not  adversely  affect  the  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  domestic  agricultural  work- 
ers similarly  employed:  and 

(3)  Reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to 
attract  domestic  workers  for  such  employ- 
ment at  wages  and  standard  hours  of  work 
comparable  to  those  offered  foreign  workers. 

Both  S.  1466  and  S.  1945  would  have 
prohibited  the  employment  of  Mexican 
workers  recruited  under  the  program  un- 
less employers — or,  in  the  case  of  S.  1945, 
the  specific  employer — had  made  reason- 
able efforts  to  attract  workers  not  only 
at  comparable  wages  and  hours,  but  also 
at  comparable  terms  of  employment.  It 
appeared  to  the  committee  that  this 
would  result  in  a  very  complex  and  dif- 
ficult situation.  The  terms  of  employ- 
ment provided  for  Mexicans  under  the 
arrangements  with  Mexico  provide  for 
transportation  from  points  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Mexico,  burial  expenses,  work 
guarantees,  housing  in  barrack-type  dor- 
mitories with  other  single  male  workers, 
cooking  facilities,  sanitary  facilities, 
laundry  facilities.  Mexican  social  security 
benefits,  protection  from  immoral  and 
illegal  influences,  worker  representation, 
insurance,  and  other  terms  resulting 
from  agreement  with  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment. These  terms  simply  do  not  ap- 
ply to  domestic  workers  who  may  or  may 
not  be  migrants,  may  or  may  not  be  sin- 
gle workers,  may  go  wherever  they  please 
in  the  United  States,  and  accept  any  type 
of  employment.  Of  course,  under  the 
proposal  advanced,  the  employer  would 
not  have  to  offer  identical  terms  of  em- 
ployment, but  rather  would  be  required 
to  offer  comparable  terms  of  employ- 
ment. But  what  term  would  be  com- 
parable, let  us  say.  to  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation from  Mexico  where  the 
employee  is  a  citizen  of  the  community 
in  which  the  work  is  performed.  Perhaps 
the  employer  would  be  required  to  pay  a 
higher  wage  to  a  local  worker,  but  the 
agreement  with  Mexico  provides  that  the 
Mexican  worker  shall  be  paid  not  less 
than  the  prevailing  wage  rate  paid  to 
domestic  workers.  If  the  domestic  work- 
ers' wages  are  raised  to  compensate  for 

transportation  and  the  prevailing  wage 
is  thereby  raised,  the  Mexican  workers 
wage  would  have  to  be  raised.  The  two 
provisions  could  never  be  in  perfect  bal- 
ance since  an  increase  in  either  the  pre- 
vailing wage  or  the  wage  paid  the  Mexi- 
cans would  require  an  increase  in  the 
other.  Of  course  such  a  spiral  could  not 
possibly  be  intended.  Presumably  the 
provision  would  be  administered  in  some 
manner  worked  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  sonie  way  that  he  might  con- 


sider suitable.    The  committee  was  not 
able  to  determine  what  this  might  be. 

Rather  than  require  employers  to  fur- 
nish benefits  to  domestic  workers  com- 
parable to  benefits  which,  by  their  very 
nature,  are  inapplicable  to  domestic 
workers  and  cannot  be  made  applicable 
to  them,  the  committee  restricted  this 
proposal  to  cases  where  the  domestic  and 
foreign  workers  were  in  comparable  sit- 
uations. In  addition  to  "wages  and 
standard  hours  of  work"  comparable  to 
those  furnished  the  Mexican  workers, 
the  committee  amendment  provides  that 
employers  must  offer  'working  condi- 
tions" to  domestic  workers  comparable 
to  those  offered  foreign  workers.  Thus 
employers  would  have  to  offer  domestic 
workers  at  least  as  good  wages,  hours, 
and  physical  conditions  of  safety  and 
sanitation,  as  would  be  provided  the 
Mexican  workers.  The  employers  would 
not  have  to  offer  domestic  workers  any- 
thing comparable  to  transportation  from 
Mexico  or  to  the  other  terms  peculiar 
to  the  importation  of  Mexican  workers 

Another  provision  of  S.  1945  would 
have  prohibited  the  employment  of 
Mexican  workers  in  other  than  tem- 
porary or  seasonal  occupations,  except 
when  necessary  to  avoid  undue  hardship. 
The  committee  felt  this  recommendation 
to  be  a  good  one.  The  purpose  of  the 
act  is  to  meet  temporary  and  seasonal 
labor  needs.  It  is  not  intended  to  pro- 
vide workers  for  permanent  employment 
or  with  jobs  which  should  be  filled  by 
domestic  workers  on  a  year-round  basis. 
This  recommendation  has  been  included 
in  the  committee  amendment 

Another  proposal  of  S.  1945  would 
have  prohibited  the  use  of  Mexican 
workers  for  employment  involving  the 
operation  of  power-driven  machinery. 
except  when  necessary'  to  avoid  undue 
hardship.  The  committee  felt  that  this 
proposal  was  an  excellent  one.  but  that 
its  language  might  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit employment  in  which  the  worker 
neither  operated  nor  maintained  the 
machinery,  but  merely  loaded  it  or  did 
some  other  manual  task  in  connection 
with  the  machinery,  which  required  no 
special  skill  or  training.  The  committee 
amendment  therefore  prohibits  the  em- 
ployment of  Mexican  workers  reciuited 
under  the  program  to  "operate  or  main- 
tain" power-driven  machinery,  except 
where  necessary  to  avoid  undue  hard- 
ship. The  committee  felt  very  strongly 
that  there  is  no  shortage  of  American 
workers  to  perform  the  jobs  requiring 
greater  skill  or  training,  and  that  there 
is  therefore  no  need  for  the  recruitment 
of  Mexican  workers  and  their  tran.c- 
portation  here  to  perform  such  work. 

Another  provision  of  S.  1945,  which 
was  favored  by  some  of  the  witnesses  be- 
fore the  committee  and  opposed  by 
others,  would  have  required  employers 
to  pay  Mexican  workers  recruited  under 
the  program  and  domestic  workers  not 
less  than  the  lowest  of  the  following: 

(a)  The  average   farm   wage  in   the  State; 

(b)  The    national    farm    wage    average;    or 

(c)  Ten  cents  per  hour  above  the  highest 
wage  rate  prevailing  during  the  last  previ- 
ous season  in  which  workers  recruited  iin- 
der  the  program  were  employed  in  the  area. 

This  appeared  to  the  committee  to  be 
a  rather  haphazard  method  of  providing 


for  a  constantly  self-escalating  mini- 
miun  wage  for  agricultural  workers.  In 
the  past,  Congress  has  specifically  ex- 
empted agricultural  employment  from 
the  minimum  wage  laws.  If,  at  some 
time  in  the  future,  it  should  appear  de- 
sirable to  establish  minimum  farm 
wages,  the  method  should  be  carefully 
worked  out  by  Congress  after  the  most 
thorough  consideration.  The  prop>osal 
advanced  in  the  hearings  was  not  such 
a  carefully  worked-out  plan,  but  pro- 
vided for  three  different  criteria.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  average  farm  wage 
in  the  State  for  all  types  of  farm  em- 
ployment, including  the  highest  paid 
type  of  farm  work.  Such  an  average 
can  hardly  be  an  appropriate  measure  of 
fair  wages  for  the  least  skilled  type  of 
labor.  The  second  criterion  suggested 
was  the  national  fann  wage  average. 
This  not  only  includes  the  wages  for 
the  highest  paid  and  most  skilled  types 
of  agricultural  employment,  but  it  cov- 
ers types  of  employment  which  may  not 
even  exist  in  the  State  where  the  labor 
is  being  performed,  and  includes  wages 
paid  in  areas  where  living  conditions 
and  costs  may  be  entirely  different  from 
those  in  which  the  labor  is  being  per- 
formed This  also  did  not  appear  to 
the  committee  to  be  a  fair  measure. 
The  third  criterion  proposed  was  10 
cents  per  hour  above  "the  highest  wage 
rate  prevailing  during  the  last  previous 
season  in  which  workers  recruited  un- 
der this  title  were  employed  in  the  area 
and  in  the  activity  involved,"  This 
criterion  therefoi-e  looks  to  some  past 
year  which  may  not  be  representative 
of  the  Situation  prevailing  during  the 
year  in  which  the  employment  is  per- 
formed and  uses  not  the  average  wage 
rate,  but  the  highest  wage  rate  prevail- 
ing at  any  time  during  that  season  for 
any  type  of  employment.  All  three  of 
these  criteria  would,  of  course,  be  self- 
escalating.  As  wages  might  be  increased 
to  meet  the  critei-ia.  the  criteria  would 
also  rise,  either  for  the  current  season 
or  the  succeeding  sea.'^on.  The  com- 
mittee gave  very  careful  consideration 
to  the  testimony  on  this  point  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  allegations  in  the  hear- 
ing that  in  some  cases  domestic  workers 
were  being  paid  less  than  Mexican  work- 
ers, while  in  other  cases  the  Mexican 
workers  were  being  discriminated 
against  Of  coui-se.  some  domestic 
workers  will  always  be  paid  more  than 
some  Mexican  workers,  and  some  Mexi- 
can workers  will  be  paid  more  than 
some  domestic  workers.  However,  to 
prevent  any  discrimination  between 
workers  in  this  respect,  the  committee 
has  recommended  an  amendment  to  re- 
quire employers  of  Mexican  workers  re- 
cruited under  the  program  to  pay  both 
their  domestic  workers  and  their  Mexi- 
can workers  not  less  than  the  prevail- 
ing wage  rat<-  for  similar  work  in  the 
area  of  employment. 

The     committee     amendment     also 

adopts  another  provision  recommended 
in  S  194.5.  which  would  amend  the  defi- 
nition of  agricultural  employment  for 
the  purpose  of  the  program  to  prohibit 
the  furnishing  of  Mexican  workers  for 
some  processing  activities. 

A   further   provision   of   S.    1945   of   a 
technical  nature  is  contained  in  the  com- 
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mittee  amendment.  This  provision 
would  make  no  change  in  the  substance 
of  the  program,  but  would  include  in 
the  basic  act  covering  the  program  an 
existing  appropriation  act  requirement 
that  employers  reimburse  the  United 
States  up  to  a  $15  maximum  for  all  ex- 
penses of  the  program,  except  salaries 
and  expenses  of  persormel  engaged  in 
compliance  activities. 

With  the  protecrtlon  now  provided  in 
the  law  and  the  additional  protection 
provided  by  the  committee  amendment, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  should  be  able  to 
administer  the  program  In  a  way  which 
will  provide  complete  protection  for  do- 
mestic workers,  while  insuring  sufficient 
workers  whenever  and  wherever  needed 
to  perform  the  work  that  must  be  done. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  accept 
and  pass  the  bill  as  amended  and  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  for 
a  number  of  years  it  htis  been  necessary 
to  bring  in  agricultural  workers  to  help 
during  harvest  and  other  peak  periods. 
In  1948,  the  Unit€d  States  and  Mexico 
entered  into  an  agreement,  under  which, 
without  cost  to  the  Federal  Government, 
agricultural  employers  unable  to  obtain 
adequate  domestic  farm  labor  recruited 
workers  in  Mexico  under  the  supervision 
of  the  United  States  and  Mexican  Gov- 
ernments. The  employer  paid  the  cost 
of  transporting  the  worker  from  Mexico 
and  return  and  the  cost  of  his  supplies 
and  subsistence  during  the  period  of 
movement.  The  employer  was  also  re- 
quired to  post  a  bond  of  $25  for  each 
worker  to  guarantee  his  departure  from 
the  United  States  when  his  work  was 
completed.  The  1948  agreement  was 
terminated  in  October  1948.  and  a  new 
similar,  but  improved,  agreement  became 
effective  August  1.  1949. 

A  niunber  of  difficulties  were  encoun- 
tered under  both  the  1948  and  1949 
agreements.  Since  employers  did  their 
own  recruiting,  it  was  cheaper  for  them 
to  recruit  as  close  to  the  border  as  pos- 
sible. Mexicans  who  desired  work  con- 
verged on  the  border  in  great  ntimbers, 
creating  problems  for  the  border  towns 
and  for  the  Government  of  Mexico. 
Large  numbers  of  Mexicans  crossed  the 
border  illegally  to  obtain  employment. 
These  illegal  entrants  could  not  obtain 
the  wage  guarantees  provided  for  by  the 
agreement  with  Mexico.  Their  employ- 
ment was  having  an  adverse  effect  on 
domestic  farm  wages,  and  they  created 
special  problems  for  our  Spanish -Amer- 
ican population,  for  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  and  for  other 
law  enforcement  and  welfare  agencies. 
The  employers  in  turn  had  problems  with 
departure  bond  forfeitures  and  the  Mex- 
ican Government  had  problems  arising 
from  employers'  failure  to  fulfill  their 
contracts. 

Because  of  these  difficulties  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  1948  and  1949  agreements, 

representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  met  in  conference  beginning 
January  26,  1951.  I  served  as  an  ad- 
viser to  the  U.S.  delegation  at  that  con- 
ference. During  the  conference,  the 
Mexican  Government  gave  notice  that  it 
was  terminating  the  1949  agreement; 
and  it  was  suggested  that  private  recruit- 
ment be  replaced  by  recruitment  by  an 


agency  of  the  United  States  which  could 
guarantee  compliance  with  individual 
work  contracts.  On  February  27,  1951, 
I  introduced  S.  984.  to  authorize  such  a 
recruitment  program  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  subsequently  that  bill  was 
approved  as  Public  Law  78  of  the  82d 
Congress  on  July  12,  1951. 

The  program  provided  by  Public  Law 
78  was  not  designed  as  a  subsidy  to  em- 
ployers in  any  way.  It  provided  that  the 
employer  would  indemnify  the  United 
States  against  loss  by  reason  of  its  guar- 
antee of  the  work  contracts,  that  the 
employer  would  reimburse  the  United 
States  up  to  S15  per  day  for  the  trans- 
portation and  subsistence  of  workers, 
and  that  the  employer  would  either  re- 
turn or  pay  the  cost  of  returning  the 
worker  to  the  reception  center  in  the 
United  States,  The  $15  limit  was  im- 
posed not  with  the  idea  that  the  United 
States  might  have  to  iihare  any  of  the 
cost,  but  rather  to  keep  administrative 
officials  from  spending  excessive  funds  in 
the  transportation  and  maintenance  of 
workers.  Testimony  indicated  that  pri- 
vate employers  were  transporting  Mexi- 
can workers  from  recruitment  points  in 
Mexico  to  the  border  and  return  for 
about  $5  per  worker.  Allowing  another 
$5  per  worker  for  maintenance  at  recep- 
tion centers,  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  recommended  a  maximum 
reimbursement  of  $10.  In  conference 
the  sxxm.  of  $15  was  agreed  upon.  At 
present  the  employers  are  required  to 
pay  all  of  the  expenses  of  the  program, 
except  compliance  activities.  The  cost 
was  $10.41  per  worker  in  fiscal  1960.  and 
is  estimated  at  $13.04  per  worker  in  fiscal 
1961  and  $11,84  in  fiscal  1962.  Employ- 
ers are  currently  charged  a  fee  of  $12  for 
the  initial  contract  of  a  worker,  and  $5 
for  recontracting  a  worker  previously 
contracted  for  use  in  another  State. 
The  amounts  charged  employers  are  in- 
creased or  decreased  as  necessary  to  pay 
the  costs  of  the  program.  Amounts  re- 
ceived from  employers  are  deposited  in 
the  Farm  Labor  Supply  Revolving  Fund 
and  subsequently  paid  out  for  program 
expenses.  Expenses  paid  out  of  the  re- 
volving fund  amounted  to  approximately 
$5  million  in  fiscal  1959,  $4.5  million  in 
fiscal  1960,  and  $4.1  million  in  fiscal  1961. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  m  the  Rkcord  at  this  point 
a  tabulation  of  the  program  expenses  for 
fiscal  1959,  1960,  and  1961  which  are  met 
from  employer  contributions  to  the  re- 
volving fund. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Costs  of  Mexican  farm  labor  program  borne 
by  einployers 


Fiscal  years 

lose 

1060 

1B61 

Tnuisportation  of 
workers 

$1,662,000 

738.  (Wi 

609.000 

1M.0OO 

93.000 

1.674.000 

tl,  49,1,  000 
701,000 
610,000 
186,000 

lao,  000 

1,337.000 

$1,213,000 

Meals              

603.000 

Medical  care 

577,000 

Rent 

161.00(1 

other 

109,00(1 

Aflmlnlstrative  costs. 

1.4(H.00li 

Total 

4,901,000  1   4.  44t«.  00() 

4.067.00(1 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr,  President.  Pub- 
lic Law  78  has  done  much  to  solve  the 
problems  which  gave  rise  to  its  enact- 
ment. Mexican  workers  are  recruited  in 
an  orderly  fashion  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  the  interior  of  Mexico.  The 
workers  are  sure  of  proper  housing 
transportation,  and  medical  care.  The 
performance  of  work  contracts  are 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  which 
in  turn  is  entitled  to  indemnity  from  the 
employer. 

Except  for  compliance  activities,  all 
program  costs  are  borne  by  the  em- 
ployers. This  includes  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering the  program,  as  well  as 
transportation  of  the  workers  from 
Mexico  and  back,  rent  of  reception  cen- 
ters, medical  care,  and  other  expenses. 

The  act  provides  protection  and  assist- 
ance for  the  Mexican  worker,  the  domes- 
tic worker,  and  the  employer. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must 
determme  the  need  for  the  Mexican 
workers,  and  then  they  can  be  brought 
in  only  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  deter- 
mines that  there  are  not  sufficient  do- 
mestic workers  available,  that  the  wages 
and  working  conditions  of  domestic 
workers  will  not  be  adversely  affected, 
and  that  reasonable  efforts  have  been 
made  to  obtain  domestic  workers. 

Pubhc  Law  78  was  originally  made  ef- 
fective for  2 'a  years.  It  has  been  ex- 
tended on  a  number  of  occasions,  and  I 
hop>e  that  Congress  shall  see  fit  to  ex- 
tend it  again. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr 
Bartlett  in  the  chair).     The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  coirmiittee  amend- 
ment   in    the   nature   of   a   substitute. 
[Putting  the  question.  1 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  What  was  the  state- 
ment of  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee substitute. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  the  committee  sub- 
stitute were  adopted,  would  It  then  be 
open  to  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  would  then  not  be  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Several  Senators 
have  amendments  to  offer.  We  had  bet- 
ter protect  our  rights  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
[Putting  the  question.] 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  understood  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy] had  an  amendment.  If  the 
committee  smiendment  in  the  natiu"e  of 
a  substitute  is  adopted,  will  he  be  fore- 
closed from  offering  his  amendment? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICBH.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand  that 
the  committee  amendment  has  been 
adopted,  and  that  the  Chair  has  so  ruled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  not  announced  the  vote. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  aak  for  the  regular 
order. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  the  status 
of  the  committee  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
and  no  Senator  wishes  to  speak,  the 
question  will  be  on  the  adoption  of  the 
committee  amendment.  Its  adoption 
will  foreclose  any  further  amendment. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  We  had  an  under- 
standing with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  who  is  handling  the  bill  on  the 
floor,  that  amendments  might  be  of- 
fered. I  am  sure  he  did  not  intend  to 
preclude  ns  from  offering  amendments. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  correct.  I  did  not  intend 
to  preclude  him  from  offering  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  call  up  my 
amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LfiGiSLATrvE  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
lines  1  through  9,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  all  of  section  505  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  505.  (a)  No  worker  recruited  under 
thia  title  shall  be  made  available  to  any 
employer  or  permitted  to  remain  in  the  em- 
ploy of  any  employer  unless  the  employer 
offers  and  pays  to  such  workers  wages  at 
leaat  equivalent  to  90  per  centum  of  the 
average  farm  wage  In  the  State  In  which  the 
area  of  employment  Is  located,  or  90  per 
centum  of  the  national  farm  wage  average. 
Whichever  is  the  lesser. 

(b)  The  determination  of  the  average 
farm  wage  in  a  State  and  the  national  farm 
wage  average  required  in  (a)  above  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  after  con- 
BUltatlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
In  making  these  determinations,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  consider,  among  other 
relevant  factors,  the  applicable  average  farm 
wage  rate  per  hour  for  workers  who  do  not 
receive  board  and  room,  or  such  other  ap- 
propriate information  and  data  as  may  be 
available. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  quite  clear.  It  provides 
that  no  Mexican  worker  recruited  under 
this  title  shall  be  made  available  to  any 
employer  or  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
employ  of  any  employer  unless  the  em- 
ployer offers  and  pays  such  worker  wages 
at  least  equivalent  to  90  percent  of  the 
average  farm  wage  in  the  State  in  which 
the  area  of  employment  is  located,  or  90 
percent  of  the  national  farm  wage  aver- 
age, whichever  is  lesser. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  request.  I 
have  discussed  the  question  with  Sen- 
ators who  intend  to  offer  amendments, 
ajid  with  the  leadership  on  the  other 
side,   as  well   as  with  the  Senator  in 


charge  of  the  bill,  and  other  Senators 
interested  in  the  proix)6al  before  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  debate 
on  all  amendments  be  concluded  tonight, 
with  the  understanding  that  on  any 
amendment  on  which  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  Is  requested,  the  yea-and-nay 
vote  shall  be  postponed  until  Monday; 
that  the  time  then  be  limited  to  10  min- 
utes on  each  amendment,  5  minutes  to 
a  side,  before  the  vote  is  taken ;  and  that 
the  time  shall  begin  to  run  immediately 
at  the  conclusion  of  morning  business 
on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Reserving  the  nght 
to  object,  do  I  correctly  understand 
that  the  majority  leader  proposes 
a  limitation  of  10  minutes  on  each 
amendment  on  which  a  rollcall  is  re- 
quested this  evening,  5  minutes  to  a 
side? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Any  other  amend- 
ments would  not  be  debated  within  the 
10-mlnute  limitation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  but  if  any 
other  amendments  were  forthcoming, 
we  would  try  to  give  them  all  the  con- 
sideration possible,  and  we  would  hope 
that  the  Senators  who  offered  such 
amendments  would  not  ask  for  too  much 
time  for  their  consideration,  due  to  the 
length  of  the  debate  before  us. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  would  con- 
sider amending  his  requiest  so  a£  to 
require  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  such 
amendments  as  are  important — I  do  not 
know  which  ones  they  are— so  that  Sen- 
ators who  are  not  interested  in  the  manor 
amendments,  which  will  not  require  yea- 
and-nay  votes,  can  return  to  their  offices. 
I  understand  there  are  two  or  three 
amendments  which  are  of  importance, 
and  that  the  offerers  will  ask  for  yea- 
and-nay  votes  on  them.  Would  the  ma- 
jority leader  include  those  particular 
amendments  in  his  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Those  are  the 
amendments  I  have  in  mind.  I  under- 
stood that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy  1  intended  to  ask  for  a 
yea-and-nay  vote.  Will  the  Senator 
from  New  York  request  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  intended  to  wait,  to 
see  what  would  happen  on  the  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota.  I 
am  inclined  at  present  to  ask  for  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote,  if  that  statement  is  help- 
ful to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    It  is.  >\ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
ready  to  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
his  amendment.  I  will  support  his  re- 
quest, if  he  wishes  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

The  point  is  that  unless  we  know  that 
the  important  amendments  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  yea-and-nay  votes,  unless  we 
know  that  they  will  not  be  subject  to 
voice  votes  or  division  votes,  while  many 
Senators  are  not  in  the  Chamber,  we 
would  not  be  safe  in  leaving  the  Cham- 
ber. 


a<fr.  MANSFIELD.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  after  making  inquiry,  I  find 
there  are  wily  two  amendments  to  be  of- 
fered. On  the  basis  of  those  inquiries, 
it  would  appear  that  both  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Cakthy]  wish  to  have  yea-and-nay  votes 
on  their  amendments.  Therefore,  if  the 
unanimous-consent  request  is  agreed  to. 
it  will  mean  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
morning  hour  on  Monday  next  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed,  at  10-minute  intervals, 
to  vote  on  those  two  amendments. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, I  wonder  if  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  all  Senators  to  qsk  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  both  amendments.  If  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request,  and  if  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
were  disposed  of  in  such  fsishion  as  to 
indicate  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  he  might  not  wish  to  have  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  his  amendment,  the  op- 
portunity would  always  be  available  to 
him  to  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw his  amendment. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
on  the  amendments? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  was  the  pro- 
cedui-e  I  had  in  mind  proposing,  if  we 
could  first  have  the  unanimous-consent 
request  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  order  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  tMr.  Holland]  and 
other  Senators  may  be  reassured,  I  an- 
noiuice  that  I  will  not  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain a  vote  tonight,  by  division  or  other- 
wise. Although  it  does  not  require 
unanimous  consent.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  time  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered  on  the  McCarthy 
amendment,  they  may  at  the  same  time 
be  ordered  on  my  amendment,  although 
that  would  not  be  in  order  until  the 
amendment  was  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Every  Senator 
would  be  protected,  and  nothing  in  the 
way  of  an  unknown  amendment  would 
be  offered,  thereby  catching  off  guard 
Senators  who  may  leave  the  Chamber  in 
the  expectation  that  there  will  be  no 
votes  this  evening, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  certain  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  would 
make  certain  that  such  a  procedure  was 
followed.  However.  It  is  not  only  the 
Senator  from  Florida  who  is  concerned. 
Numerous  other  Senators,  who  are  not 
now  in  the  Chamber,  would  Uke  to  be 
assui-ed  by  the  staff  if  an  agrreement  is 
entered  into  that  there  will  be  no  voting 
tonight. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  no  voting  on  any 
amendment  tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  withhold  that 
request  until  action  has  been  taken  on 
the  request  I  have  made? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  withhold  my  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Was  the  Senator's  re- 
quest for  10  minutes  on  each  amend- 
ment? 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ten  minutes  on 
each  amendment,  5  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Would  the  Senator 
mind  making  that  20  minutes  to  each 
amendment,  10  minutes  to  a  side? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  believe  some  of  us 
would  Uke  to  take  more  than  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  point  of  my 
reservation  was  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  whether  it  would  be  possible,  if 
there  were  any  other  business  to  be  con- 
sidered which  would  take  a  limited 
amount  of  time,  that  it  might  be  taken 
up  after  the  morning  hour  on  Monday, 
so  that  the  debates  and  the  votes  which 
may  be  agreed  to  which  would  take  place 
about  12  o'clock.  I  think  10  or  10:30 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning  might  be  a 
little  too  early  for  some  Senators  who 
will  be  out  of  the  city  over  the  weekend 
and  will  be  returning  to  the  Senate  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  remind  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  two  treaties 
are  on  the  executive  calendar.  Probably 
they  will  be  agreed  to  in  a  perfunctory 
way,  but  necessarily  by  yea-and-nay 
votes.  It  may  be  that  they  will  provide 
the  answer  to  the  Senator's  suggestion. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  time  for  con- 
sideration of  the  treaties  may  prove  to  be 
adequate  for  the  purp>ose  I  have  sug- 
gested. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  mind  being  elastic,  but  I  do  mind 
being  stretched  too  far.  The  Senate  has 
already  agreed  to  an  order  to  convene  at 
9  o'clock  on  Monday  morning.  Now  we 
are  being  asked  to  postpone  action  on 
the  amendments  for  3  hours.  I  am  wiU- 
ing  to  agree  to  a  time  Umitation  begin- 
ning at  10  o'clock  on  Monday  morning, 
but  I  think  that  is  as  far  as  I  can  go. 
Someone  must  exercise  responsibihty.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  wUl 
give  me  that  much  leeway,  because  an- 
other very  important  bill  Is  scheduled  to 
be  taken  up  on  Monday,  and  it  will  re- 
quire much  debate. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY,  I  was  not  so  much 
concerned  with  yea-and-nay  votes,  be- 
cause Senators  are  somewhat  familiar 
with  what  my  amendment  seeks  to  do. 
I  think  the  Senate  has  become  preoc- 
cupied with  yea-and-nay  votes  during 
the  past  2  or  3  months.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  there  be  one  every  hoiu* 
on  the  hour,  no  matter  what  is  before 
the  Senate.  It  is  a  little  like  professional 
basketball,  where  it  is  necessary  to  shoot 
every  20  seconds,  or  else  the  ball  will  be 
taken  away. 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  including  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
EllendkfI,  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan] 
know  the  purpose  of  my  amendment. 
Many  other  Senators  do  not  know  about 
it.  Many  have  asked.  "What  is  the  Mc- 
Carthy amendment?"  I  believe  there 
should  be  time  enough  to  study  the 
Record. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Nevertheless,  time  for 
debate  tonight  will  be  available.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  sug- 
gested that  the  time  limitation  on  Mon- 
day begin  at  10  o'clock.  That  makes 
sense  to  me.  That  is  better  than  be- 
ginning at  12.    It  would  be  reasonable 


to  assume  that  the  2  hours  between  10 
and  12  o'clock  would  not  be  crucial,  so 
far  as  the  vote  is  concerned. 

I  urge  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  accept  what  I  think  is  a 
reasonable  suggestion  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  have  some  views 
about  the  format  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  believe  it  contributes  much  to- 
ward keeping  Senators  well  informed. 
The  argument  that  Senators  will  not  go 
to  the  Record  does  not  cariT  a  great  deal 
of  weight. 

I  hope,  since  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida observed  that  two  treaties  will  have 
to  be  brought  up  on  Monday 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  do  not  have 
to  be  brought  up  on  Monday. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  voting  on  the 
treaties  will  be  by  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Ml  MCCARTHY.  If  that  is  the  case, 
if  the  majority  leader  did  not  have  in 
mind  bringing  up  the  treaties  very  soon, 
and  if  his  schedule  would  otherwise  be 
interfered  with.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
agree  to  his  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota.  I 
suggest,  then,  that  beginning  at  11 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning  there  be  a 
20-minute  limitation  of  debate  on  each 
of  the  two  amendments 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  better  than 
I  had  expected. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  clarification  of  the  par- 
liamentary situation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  After  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  offers  his  amendment. 
if  it  is  not  acted  upon,  I  assume  it  will 
be  in  order  for  me  to  call  up  my  amend- 
ment, in  order  that  I  may  discuss  it. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  think  the  amend- 
ments ought  to  be  generously  debated, 
because  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  when 
the  Senator  walked  away  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish, 
not  simply  for  my  own  convenience,  but 
for  the  convenience  of  many  other  Sena- 
tors, to  propound  a  unanimous -consent 
agreement  that  the  Senate  not  vote  to- 
night on  any  tmiendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  my  proposal 
be  agreed  to  first? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  is  it  the 
intention  to  bring  the  treaties  to  a  vote 
on  Monday  mornmg,  or  can  we  rely  on 
the  understanding  that  the  first  yea- 
and-nay  vote  will  come  at  11  o'clock? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  Senators 
would  allow  me  to  discuss  that  question 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  will  do  what  I  can. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair).  Will  the  Senator 
from  Montana  inform  the  Chair  whether 
the  proposed  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment is  to  be  in  the  regular  form  and 
whether  any  provision  is  to  be  made  for 
yielding  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  will  be  in  the 
regular  form;  and  on  Monday  there  will 
be  20  minutes  for  debate  on  each  amend- 
ment, beginning  at  11  o'clock;  and  the 
time  will  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  [Mr. 
Jordan]  and  the  Senator  from  New  York, 


on  his  amendment,  or  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Since  the  Senator 
from  Montana  says  the  agreement  will 
be  in  the  regular  form,  let  me  ask 
whether  that  includes  a  provision  to  the 
effect  that  no  amendment  not  germane 
to  the  bill  may  be  considered? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct; 
that  is  the  regular  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  inform  the  Chair 
whether  the  agreement  is  to  provide  for 
the  allowance  of  any  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement?  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement,  as 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Ukanimovs-Consent  Acreemei«t 
Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 11.  1961.  beginning  at  11  sjn.,  dur- 
ing the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  2010)  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  debate  on  the  two  amend- 
ments (designated  as:  the  McCarthy 
amendment,  numbered  8-25-fllA,  and  the 
Keating  amendment,  numbered  8-29-61A) 
shall  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  and  the  major- 
ity leader:  Provided.  That  in  the  event  the 
majority  leader  is  in  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  some  Senator  designated  by 
him:  Provided  further.  That  no  amend- 
ment that  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  wish  to  propound 
an  inquiry,  although  if  any  Senator  ex- 
pects to  have  a  vote  taken  tonight,  I  cer- 
tainly will  not  propound  this  inquiry.  I 
understand  that  Senators  wish  to  have 
no  votes  taken  tomght.  Therefore,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
not  vote  tonight,  either  by  record  vote, 
standing  vote,  or  voice  vote,  on  the  pend- 
ing bill  or  any  other  measure  which  may 
be  brought  up. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  see  no  objection 
to  that,  because  I  know  of  no  vote  that 
will  be  requested  tonight. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  must  say 
that  such  a  request:  namely,  that  there 
be  no  record  votes — is  rather  unusual. 
I  would  prefer  to  rely  on  the  assurance 
of  the  majority  leader,  rather  than  to 
have  such  a  precedent  established,  be- 
cause at  a  future  time  it  might  present 
some  real  difficulties  to  the  Senate.  So 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Florida  will  not 
press  for  adoption  of  his  request. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  first  said  that  I 
would  not  request  it  if  any  Member  ob- 
jected. 

However,  it  has  been  said  that  there 
are  to  be  only  two  amendments  to  the 
bill,  and  that  no  Senator  wishes  to  have 
a  vote  taken  tonight,  and  that  the  votes 
will  be  taken  on  Monday.  So  all  I  am 
asking  is  that  it  be  agreed  that  no  votes 
will  be  taken  tonight. 
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I  hope  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
withdraw  his  objection. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
could  not  withdraw  my  objection. 

Mr.  JORDAN.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  have  before  me  an 
amendment  which  I  am  prepared  to  ac- 
cept; and  I  have  discussed  it  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCar- 
thy]. It  would  do  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  paying  double  insurance  on  Mex- 
ican workers  who  are  brought  in,  who 
are  covered  by  an  agreement  with  the 
Mexican  Qovemment.  If  there  is  no 
objection,  I  am  prepared  to  accept  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
have  misunderstood  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  thought  his  re- 
quest applied  to  record  votes,  which  have 
already  been  covered.  But  the  majority 
leader  informs  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  was  referring  also  to  voice  votes, 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  no  action 
would  be  taken  before  Monday. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  I  understand,  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
covered  only  two  yea-and-nay  votes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  was  trying  to  pro- 
Tide  assurance,  for  the  benefit  of  Sena- 
tors who  are  not  present  at  this  time — 
although  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  can 
remain  here  until  midnight,  if  that  is 
necessary  or  desirable;  but  certainly 
there  is  no  use  in  doing  so  If  we  know 
that  no  v»tes  will  be  taken  tonight.  I 
was  merely  trying  to  clarify  that  ques- 
tion for  the  Rbcord. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  no  objection, 
if  the  Senator  has  in  mmd  an  amend- 
ment, to  agree  that  there  shall  be  no 
voice  votes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  no  amend- 
ment m  mind.  I  do  not  want  any  amend- 
ment similar  to  the  ones  we  are  talking 
about,  or  even  more  sweeping  amend- 
ments, taken  up  and  acted  on,  either 
by  voice  vote  or  any  other  vote,  when 
many  Senators  are  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  accept  the  as- 
surance of  the  minority  leader  [Mr. 
DiRKSENl  and  myself  that  there  will  be 
no  votes  tonight,  except  on  the  amend- 
ment— to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  [Mr.  Jordan] — which, 
I  understand,  is  satisfactory  to  every- 
one? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  gladly  accept  that 
assurance. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  two 
amendments  which  will  be  voted  on  on 
Monday,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  in  order  to  ask  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  ordered  on  each  even  though 
one  of  them  is  not  yet  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  ordered 
on  each. 

Mr.  JORDAN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  made 
an  announcement  about  an  amendment. 


Do    I    correctly    understand    that    the 
amendment  would  require  that  Ameri- 
can employers  rely  upon  a  Mexican  in- 
surance firm  for  protection? 
Mr.  JORDAN.    No.    But  let  me  reftd 

the  amendment.  It  would  insert  certain 
language  on  page  3  of  the  bill,  between 
lines  9  and  10. 

Probably  it  will  be  best  if  at  this  time 
I  submit  an  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  to  House  bill 
2010  an  amendment  dealing  with  a  spe- 
cial problem  which  has  arisen  in  the 
State  of  California  since  the  time  when 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  considered  the  bill. 

Recently,  the  California  Temporary 
Disability  Insurance  Act  was  extended 
to  cover  agricultural  workers.  It  did  not 
exclude  Mexican  nationals  employed  in 
California  under  Public  Law  78.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  any  benefits  which 
Mexican  nationals  would  enjoy  under 
the  California  law  are  already  provided 
for  under  Public  Law  78. 

Unless  the  amendment  is  adopted.  It 
will  mean  that  Mexican  nationals  em- 
ployed under  Public  Law  78  will  be  pay- 
ing for  benefits  similar  to  those  already 
provided  for  under  Public  Law  78. 

As  soon  as  this  matter  came  to  my 
attention  I  asked  for  a  report  on  it  from 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  I  acik 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  that 
report  be  included  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  on  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  both  the 
Crovemment  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
and  the  California  Department  of  Em- 
ployment have  requested  that  the 
amendment  be  adopted  in  order  to  avoid 
a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  repetition 
in  the  operation  of  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  program  in  the  State  of  California. 

The  amendment  provides  that  workers 
recruited  under  Public  Law  78  shall  not 
be  subject  to  any  Federal  or  State  tax 
levied  to  provide  illness  or  disability 
benefits  for  them^.  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  PubUc  Law  78  requires  the  em- 
ployers of  Mexican  nationals  to  provide 
this  type  of  benefit  for  all  employees 
employed  under  Public  Law  78. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Have  we  assurance 
that  employers  will  not  be  relying  upon 
Mexican  insurance  firms  under  any  cir- 
cumstances? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  amendment  does 
not  affect  American  employers  in  any 
way  whatever. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to 
me?  ,, 

Mr.  JORDAN.    I  yield.  I{ 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  let  me  read  the 
text  of  a  telegram  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  I  received  on  August  28  from 
the  director  of  the  California  State 
Board  of  Employment: 

Sacramento,  Caljt.,  August  2S.  1961. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kcchel, 
US.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

May  I  urge  support  of  amendmeut  to 
PubUc  Law  78  whiclx  would  exclude  Mexican 
nationals  from  CallXomla  tilBablllty  insur- 
ance coverage.    As  tiie  administrator  of  tlUs 


program  I  believe  that  we  will  experience 
great  difficulty  and  near  Impossibility  In  the 
administration  of  this  law. 

IKVINC  H.  Perlttss, 
Director,   California  Department   of 
Employment. 

Under  those  circumstances  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  it  is  exclusively  de- 
signed to  cure  this  defect. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from   North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  purpose  is  to  keep 
them  from  being  insured  twice. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  That  is  exactly  what 
the  amendment  does;  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota and  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
dee  ],  and  the  amendmeni  is  acceptable 
to  all  Members  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk,  so  that  it  may 
be  read? 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 
I  offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk;  and  I  ask  that  it  now  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
between  lines  9  and  10,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following : 

Sec.  4.  Section  505  of  such  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, renumbered  as  section  "507".  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Workers  recruited  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
Federal  or  State  tax  levied  to  provide  Illness 
or  disability  benefits  for  them." 

And  to  renumber  the  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy]  be  temporarily 
laid  aside,  so  that  the  Senate  may  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  amendment  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk,  which  has  just  now 
been  read  by  the  clerk. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  to  yield  for  that  purpKJse. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  now  has  under  consideration 
the  extension  of  the  Mexican  Farm  Labor 
Act.  It  is,  I  believe,  imperative  that  we 
take  this  opportunity  to  correct  some  of 
the  demonstrated  evils  of  the  law.  It 
is  time  that  we  face  the  problem  as  it 
is,  and  recognize  that  continuation  of  the 
present  system  will  be  a  continuation  of 
the  degradation  of  America's  farm  labor 
force. 

I  support  the  efforts  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Mirmesota  to  improve  the 
working  conditions  of  American  and 
Mexican  farm  laborers  alike.  I  am  most 
pleased  that  I  am  joined  in  this  support 
by  many  of  the  leading  citizen  organiza- 
tions in  this  country,  as  an  example  of 
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Trom^lir*' AnSriw^"  iiZml^  ^f^l!^  '^^    amendment    adds    Uttle   to   the  It  was  also  the  most  common  wage  paid 

from  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Biemiller,  director,  exisUng  condition,  and  the  Department  to  them 

^partment    of    Legislation,    American  of  Labor  holds  that,  at  best,  it  has  no  The  average  hourly  farm  wa«  rate 

ruSo'rglri^a^Jr^^  s'ome^''' ''^"'-  ,^^  ^^^"^  wage  in  without  r'SmL^'^^^/^d  mSi/onI 

milS^STlTnciIiS^^^^^^^^  ri^e^SaSd^ri°eL^w^VkSs%e?fo^r  ^^f  "«^«%^'^^  ^"  ^T"      .           ,h 

statement  of  the  situation,  and  I  request  inga^cultv^ar  work      The    M^^^^^  ko^     ^   ^  °'  T^   amendment  would 

unanimous  consent  that  it  be  prmtli  at  SverXn^^S'nor^^rmiT  iU  r^uS  ^tL'STt^Sf  rpSrclnfo"  ^7'Sn'S 

this  pomt  in  the  Congr«ssional  Record,  to  work  in  the  United  States  for  less  than  ^  hoT  which  woiJld  be  ab^^     87  cenS 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  50  cents  an  hour  ^n  hV:,T;\!^ef     ^    ^TT   rf„        .    ^^  ^^^^^ 

as  loiiuwB.  received  by  the  Mexican  nationals  who  years 

Hon.  OREN  E.  LONG.           """""  "•  ''"■  e,X'  ''rL'^r^LT'"^"'  ''  50  cents  an  This  is  not  an  unreasonable  request, 

senate  Office  Building,  ^o*^"    I^^^  P^^^^^l^^^  ^^ge  paid  to  do-  and  it  would  have,  at  best,  only  a  slight 

Washington,  DC.  "les^ic  workers  performing  similar  work  effect   upon  improving   the  comDetltive 

Dear  senator:  The  Mexican  farm  labor  im-  IS  30  cents  an  hour.     In  some  cases,  there  posiUon   of   the   American   farmworker 

portation  program.  Public  Law  78.  has  been  are  no  Americans,  either  migrant  or  non-  ^hn  mav  be  avallahle  in  tbot  oroo   ot 

extremely  harmful  to  American  farmworkers  migrant  performing  the  work,  SO  the  pre-  who  might  otherwise  make  himself  avaS 

who    are    undoubtedly    the    most    poverty  vailing  wage  of  the  Mexican  worker  be-  ^"^""^"'^oinerwise  make  himself  avaU- 

strlcken     single     working     group     in     our  comes  the  prevailing  waee  for  that  area  t     ...     ^.    . 

country.     Public  Law  78  has  been  a  means  The  kev  Droblem  i«:  nft  thi  nr»vo1fit«  ^°  ^^^  ^^'^^^  °^  Arkansas,  which  is  one 

of  depressing  the  wages  of  our  farmworkers  wage  or  whether  The  nrevSun^  1.^1^  °^    ^^^   ^^^^  ^  ^'^'''^  ^^  prohlem    is 

and  of  cutting  down  Job  opportunities.  ^^          'Whether  the  prevailing  wage  is  very  serious,  the  average  which  is  oald 

under  Public  Law  78, 3i6,o5oMexican  farm-  ^"^^  Pf^^'  ^ut  the  fact  that  in  many  to  Mexican  national^T  aDDroximatJ^^ 

worker,    were   Imported    into   the    United  areas  the  prevailing  wage  for  similar  ^Q  ,^]S?n  hour  the  m?ni?i^^?mu^ 

states  in  I960.     Thl.  mas.  Importation  has  work  is  so  low.     In  these  cases  the  use  reoS  under  5hef«f^ 

been    a   major    factor   In    malntaUilng   the  of  Mexican  nationals  has  frozen  wages  !i^      «^    ,              *•  _, 

average  farm  labor  wage  weU  under  »i,ooo  of  domestic  workers  at  these  low  levels  x            ^   ^^    ,  "^  amendment  would  be 

a   year  and  in  keeping  the  average  number  The  50-cents-an-hour  minimum  required  ^  ^^'^i'T^  ^^"^  ^^.  account  90  per- 

I38dav8a  year"          '  '-P'oy—t  around  by  agreement  with  Mexico,  plus  the  fa^t  ^.V'Lt^^^.T"^^^  '^^  in  Arkansas  of 

"?^rinarwin.hort,y  consider  H.R.  2010.  ^hat  most  Of  the  workers  are  Mexican  l^T  o^  6 WenLTn  IS  "SS 

a  bui  to  extend  Public  Law  78  for  2  vears  nationals,  establishes  in  effect  a  ceiUng  'f\\!    .J:       *       ^           .      '  ^^^^ 

This    measure    w^d    itIelSe    S^r  on   what  is  paid  American  workers  i?  ^LS^V^^JL^^^  *^  ^°^  ^^^^  ^^'  ^^^ 

change*  in  Public  Law  78  but  it  would  do  those  areas.  ^^°^  "^  tnem. 

nothing  about  the  major  abuses  of  this  law.  My  amendment  is  designed  to  correct  State   of   Texas,    which   con- 

H.R.  2010.  as  reported,  would  still  do  serious  in  some  small  degree  the  denressine  ef-  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  for  ^^^  employment  of 

harm  to  the  wages  and  Job  opportunities  of  feet  of  the  Mexican  farm  labor  nroeram  ^12,000  Mexican   nationals,   the  lowest 

our  citizen  farmworkers.  1„           " "^  aacAit-aii  larm  laoor  program  ^^        .  .  .     Americann  nprfnrmina  6<t« 

we    understand     that     Senator     Eno«,E  °^   ^f  ^e^   ^",^   employment   opportuni-  ^^^^J  wa^  cSS^i^SiTSLi  S^ 

McCa«tht  wm  offer  two  amendmenu  to  H^  ^^^^  °^  domestic  workers.  ""f  wotk  was  «u  cents  an  nour.  and  the 

2010  to  combat  the^^^^^JSTSSS^S ^^uc  My  amendment  would  not  terminate  ^5f\n^^°"  ""^^  ^^"^  ^  Americans 

Law   78.    One   amendment   would   require  the  Mexican  farm  labor  program.     It  tI                ^^    °^' 

growers  who  use  Imported  Mexican  workers  would  have  no  effect  at  aU  in  States  ^^^  average  hourly  farm  wage  rate 

to  pay  them  at  least  the  State  or  nauonai  which  have  been  paying  migrant  and  do-  without  room  or  board  in  Texas  was  78 

average  farm  labor  wage,  whichever  is  the  mestlc  workers  wages  which  are  reason-  ^^^  ^   ^^^      ^y  amendment  would 

v^ITth^T^!!^?  amendment  would  pro-  able,  at  least  in  a  relative  sense    and  ^*^®  ^he  effect  of  requiring  the  growers 

IlJL'iViSSSS^  wTiS-wS^tlo^!  Which    are    higher    than  The^'uo^al  ^  ^^T  "^t  ^""  Mexican  naUonals  at 

parable  be^eflu  to  th^  p"vTd^  tS^SS.  hourly  farm  wage.  ^ast  70  cents  an  hour,  or  00  percent  of 

can  workers.  In  California  and  other  States  where  "^®  prevailing  rate  for  agricultural  wages 

We   vu-ge  you  to  support  the  McCarthy  the  prevailing  wage  is  already  above  the  "^  ^*  State  of  Texas. 

amendments.   They  are  extremely  neceasary.  national  hourly  farm  wage  it  will  have  ^^-  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

Without  them,  HJR.  2010  would  be  so  detri-  no    bearmg.      The   amendment    simoly  ^^^^  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 

S^liJS  iTVhniid 'nn^°^.l°*K'  '^°':  '^'"-  provides  that  an  employer  must  offer  and  P?^"^  a  teble  which  gives  an  indication 

Sl^cLiy^Jrs      ^             ^°^**-  P«y  Mexican  nationals  who  are  import-  «'  '^^^  wage  rates  would  actuaUy  have 

aWdkw  j  BiEimLDi  ***  ^to  the  United  States  wages  at  least  to  be  paid  to  Mexican  workers  If  my 

Director.  Department  of  Legislation  ^^^  to  90  percent  Of  the  State  or  Na-  amendment  were  adopted.    This  table  of 

AFL^cio  tlonal   average  rate   for   hourly   farm-  estimates    of    the    minimum    offer    for 

Mr    MrnARTTrv     x#^  t>.    .-i     ♦  w*""^-  whichever  is  the  lesser.  Mexican    nationals    if   my    amendment 

^^IaVv^?^^  President,  my  i^  those  States  which  have  a  record  ^^^^  ^  ^^^ct  this  year  is  evidence,  I 

SnTo5  of  tw^mmift ""  Hm'"'?.K°[  °'  relXlyl^w  w^^  pS  to  aSciS-  ^"^^«-  ^'^  ^^^  ^  ^  '^^^^'^  P«>PO^- 

^t  oS  rel^i  follow?            "  '     ^^^^  tural  ^-orkers.  my  a^enchnent  wo5S  i5^t  Th^^e  being   no   objection,   the  Uble 

ocvi,  uii  reaus  as  louows.  require  growers  to  pay  90  percent  of  the  ^^  ordered  to  be  printed  \n  the  Record. 

h*  mJ^'f /JTn'"  nf^V^**  ''"''"  ^'?'''  """^  "^^^  national  average,  but  only  90  percent  of  "  follows: 

be  made  available  to  anv  emolover  or  n*r-  *w_  a*,   t.                                    j   "^  t^^A^^t^,  ui 

muted  to  remain  in  the  emS  S  a^y  7m.  theState  average.  I  Lowest  wage  for  Mexican  workers  permitted 

ployer  unless  the  employer  offers  and  pays  to  ^"^  table  which  I  wiU  include  in  the  by  the  amendment  ■) 

both  domestic  and  foreign  workers  not  leas  RECORD    is    clesu"    evidence    that    if    my      Arizona... •0.87 

than  the  prevaUlng  wage  paid  in  the  area  to  amendment  were  now  in  force,  the  effect      Arkansas .66 

domestic  workers  engaged  In  slmUar  work,  as  of  the  amendment   WOUld  be  moderate       California .97 

determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  and  that  it  would  not  impose  any  undue     S°'^° 87 

unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines  pur-  hardshio     UDon     oersons     who     emnlnv     '^o'"^'*-- 6» 

suant  to  section  B03(2)  that  such  prevailing  Mexican  nat^als                                  ^           ^".r''— - - •«' 

wage  rate  Is  not  adversely  affected  by  the  ^^xican  nationals.                                                Indiana .87 

employment  of  Mexican  workers.  I  WOUld  like  to  Cite  one  or  two  exam-     Iowa .87 

__               .,,               ^          '  pies  to  indicate  what  would  happen  if     Kansas .37 

The  committee  amendment  is  Intended  this  amendment  were  in  effect.    In  the     Kentucky 73 

to  assure,  or  at  least  the  declaration  is  State  of  Arizona,  for  example,  where  in    Mic^^S" -      .87 

made  that  It  wUl  assure,  that  an  employer  i960    some    14.000    Mexican    nationals     Jf|^«»°^ .«7 

who  employs  both  Mexican  and  domestic  were  employed  at  the  peak  of  their  em-     JJ^^nl' '!! 

labor  does  not  pay  either  of  them  less  ployment,  and  overaU  some  19.000  were     "ebrika "5? 

than  the  prevailmg  wage  for  domestic  employed,  the  lowest  wage  rate  which     Nevada.            87 

^^^*v ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^°^P^°y^'  "^^  P»^^  to  U.S.  workers  for  work  in     New  Mexico ."'.'"             .n 

On  the  face  of  it.  this  sounds  signifi-  which  the  Mexican  nationals  were  also     NorthDakota .87 

cant,  but  in  a  realistic  application  it  be-  employed  was  70  cents  an  hour      This     C>reKon-- .87 

comes  almost  meaningless.  was  the  lowest  wage  paid  to  them,  and  See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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[Lowest  wage  for  Mexican  workers  permitted 
by  the  amendment '  J  — Continxied 

South  Dakota $0.87 

Tennessee .  56 

Texas .70 

Utah .87 

Washington .87 

Wisconsin .87 

Wyoming .87 

United  States .  87 

•  90  percent  of  the  average  farm  wage  in 
the  State  or  90  percent  of  the  average  farm 
wage  in  the  Nation,  whichever  Is  the  lesser. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  this  formula  is  clear 
and  objective.  For  many  years  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  been  main- 
taining a  quarterly  series  of  farm  wage 
rates  by  States.  The  Department 
gathers  data  on  several  types  of  farm 
labor  arrangements.  It  compiles  data 
on  farm  labor  rates  per  month  with 
house,  per  month  with  board  and  room, 
per  week  with  board  and  room,  per  week 
without  board  and  room,  per  day  with 
board  and  room,  per  hour  with  house, 
per  hour  without  board  and  room. 
These  rates  are  published  in  a  report 
"Farm  Labor,"  issued  by  the  Statistical 
Reporting  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Of  these  categories  the  hourly  rate 
without  board  and  room  is  a  reasonable 
equivalent  of  rates  paid  to  seasonal  agri- 
cultural workers,  and  where  piece  rates 
are  paid,  these  rates  are  converted  to 
the  hourly  equivalents.  Seasonal  labor 
is  almost  universally  paid  either  piece 
rates  or  hourly  rates.  The  weekly  and 
monthly  rates  are  generally  paid  to  reg- 
ular hired  men  engaged  in  nonseasonal 
activities. 

However,  since  the  average  hour  wage 
rate  series  also  includes  some  skilled 
workers,  I  have  modified  my  amendment 
to  take  this  into  account  and  to  provide 
that  payment  of  90  percent  of  the  aver- 
age hourly  farm  wage  rate  is  the  mini- 
mum the  growers  could  pay  the  Mexican 
workers. 

At  the  same  time,  this  provision  of 
90  percent  takes  into  account  the  fact 
that  the  Mexican  nationals  who  are 
brought  into  this  country  have  been 
given  many  fringe  benefits  which  are 
not  available  to  American  migrants. 

I  wish  to  note  for  the  Record  some  of 
the  special  benefits  which,  under  the 
agreement  with  Mexico,  must  be  pro- 
vided for  Mexican  nationals. 

It  is  a  fact  that  Mexican  nationals 
have  much  more  in  the  way  of  protec- 
tion. They  have  many  more  fringe 
benefits  than  are  granted  to  American 
migrants.  We  can  assume  that  these 
benefits  are  worth  approximately  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  wage  which  is  paid  to 
the  Mexican  nationals. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  have  before  me  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  on  August  25,  1961, 
which  provides: 

On  page  3,  lines  1  through  9,  strike  out  all 
of  section  505  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

I  shall  not  quote  the  language,  but  I 
rise  to  inquire  whether  this  is  the  amend- 


ment as  to  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  speaking  at  this  time? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  amendment  to 
H.R.  2010? 

Mr.  ENGLE.     Yes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  the  only  amendment  I  in- 
tend to  offer  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  assume  the  amend- 
ment does  not  apply  any  standard  to 
domestic  labor  which  relates  to  the  wages 
paid  to  the  Mexican  bracero;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  amendment 
applies  only  to  Mexican  nationals 
brought  in  under  contract.  It  has  no 
direct  application  to  domestic  migrants 
or  to  American  workers.  It  merely  re- 
quires that  the  Mexican  nationals  who 
are  brought  in — who  now  must  be  paid 
at  least  50  cents  an  hour  under  the 
agreement  with  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment— must  be  paid  90  percent  of  the 
average  hourly  farm  wage  rate  in  the 
State  or  the  Nation,  whichever  is  lower. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  McCarthy.     I  yield 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Why  does  the  Senator 
think  the  language  he  proposes  is  pref- 
erable to  the  language  in  section  505  of 
the  bill  as  amended  and  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry' 

Mr.  McCarthy,  section  505  of  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  pro- 
vides that  such  laborers  must  be  paid 
the  same  wage  rates  as  are  paid  for 
similar  woi-k,  which  means,  in  effect, 
that  there  is  really  no  standard.  In 
many  areas  the  standard  is  established 
by  the  Mexicans  employed,  since  few,  if 
any,  American  workers  are  employed  in 
many  types  of  work. 

I  cited  figures  earlier  to  show  that  in 
some  States  Americans  working  in  the 
same  area  were  paid  only  30  cents  an 
hour.  In  such  a  case,  Mexican  na- 
tionals, under  existing  agreements  and 
arrangements,  are  paid  20  cents  an 
hour  more  than  Americans  are  paid. 

If  the  committee  amendment  is 
agreed  to,  without  a  50 -cent  minimum— 
which  is  now  a  matter  of  agreement 
between  our  country  and  Mexico — it 
would  be  necessary  in  these  areas  to  pay 
only  30  cents  an  hour  to  Mexican  na- 
tionals. The  committee  amendment 
deals  with  "prevailing  wage"  in  the 
area.  My  amendment  takes  as  a 
standard  90  percent  of  the  State  or  Na- 
tional hourly  farm  wage,  whichever  Ib 
the  lesser. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  But  not  necessarily  for 
workers  engaged  in  similar  work. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  standard 
takes  into  account  all  hourly  agricul- 
tural employment. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  What  the  Senator  is 
providing  in  the  amendment  he  has  of- 
fered is  that  there  must  be  paid  90  per- 
cent of  the  national  farm  wage  average, 
or  90  percent  of  the  average  for  the  area 
in  which  the  person  is  employed,  which- 
ever is  lower? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  in  the  Nation  or  in 
the  State. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  In  the  State.  That  Is 
different  from  the  amount  prescribed  in 
section  505,  inasmuch  as  in  section  505 
it  is  stated  that  there  must  be  paid  not 


less  than  the  prevailing  wage  in  the 
area  to  domestic  workers  engaged  in 
similar  work. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  Senator  believei 
that  the  language  he  has  proposed  in 
the  amendment  is  better  than  the  lan- 
guage which  is  in  the  bill  at  the  present 
time,  because  "similar  work"  is  fre- 
quently not  very  precisely  defined  and 
actually  the  State  average  for  farmwork 
might  be  higher;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  in  every  case,  1 
think,  the  general  State  average  rate  for 
hourly  farmwork  is  higher  than  that 
which  is  paid  for  Americans  engaged  in 
work  similar  to  that  which  the  Mexican 
migrants  normally  perform. 

Sometimes  Americans  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  same  field  of  work  are  paid 
less  than  Mexicans  are  paid. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  If  Mexicans  are  getting 
paid  more  than  the  domestic  workers 
are  paid,  why  is  there  a  need  for  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  amendment  is 
needed  for  two  reasons. 

If  Mexican  workers  are  being  ex- 
ploited that  in  itself  is  a  sufficient  cause 
to  try  to  bring  about  some  improvement 
in  the  situation. 

The  second  point  is  that  Mexican 
workers  in  some  cases  can  be  brought  in 
under  economically  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  shall  state  the  situation  for  the  Sen- 
ator. There  are  about  500.000  migrant 
American  workers  in  this  country  who  to 
.some  degree  compete  with  Mexican  na- 
tionals. This  is  especially  true  in  Texas. 
Some  300,000  Mexican  workers  were 
brought  in  last  year  and  about  122.000  of 
those  were  employed  in  Texas. 

Perhaps  not  most  of  them,  but  a  large 
percentage  of  what  we  call  domestic 
American  migrants  are  displaced  Texans. 
One  can  imagine  a  displaced  Texan. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  California  is  full  of 
them. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  California  is  full  of 
displaced  Texans.  What  is  set  up  is  a 
kind  of  chain  reaction.  When  a  Mexican 
laborer  is  brought  into  this  country,  he 
may  displace  a  Texan,  and  he  in  turn 
goes  on  up  through  the  various  routes 
that  migratory  workers  follow. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  In  California  our  farm- 
ers pay  the  Mexican  bracero  more,  and  it 
costs  the  California  farmer  more  for  the 
Mexican  bracero  than  it  costs  him  for 
the  domestic  laborer.  What  the  Senator 
is  proposing  in  his  amendment — and  this 
is  what  puzzles  me — is  the  payment  to 
the  bracero  of  90  percent  of  the  State 
average  for  State  farm  labor. 

It  seems  to  me  as  though  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  backing  downhill. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  if  there  are  people 
who  are  backing  down,  the  Californians 
should  back  down  and  pay  what  is  paid 
in  Texas.  However,  because  of  a  com- 
bination of  forces,  they  are  not  able  to 
back  down. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  suppose  that  if  I  am 
for  the  braceros  I  should  be  opposed  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  If  I  am  for  the  farmer,  I 
should  vote  for  the  amendment.  Is  that 
correct? 
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Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  right.  I  think  the  Senator  must  take 
a  stand  so  far  as  either  the  braceros  or 
tlie  growers  m  California  are  concerned. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Senator's  human- 
itarian concern  reaches  beycmd  the 
borders  of  California.  If  the  Senator 
is  concerned  about  the  braceros  and 
also  the  domestic  agricultural  workers 
in  the  State  of  Texas,  in  the  SUte  of 
Arkansas,  and  in  two  or  three  other 
States  adjoining  California,  he  probably 
should    support    my   amendment. 

If  the  Senator  \^Tshes  me  to  appeal  to 
him  on  a  selfish  basis,  I  suppose  I  should 
say  that  he  should  be  for  the  amendment, 
so  as  to  force  up  wages  paid  to  workers 
in  Texa.s,  some  of  whom  are  used  to  pro- 
duce crops  which  compete  with  the  crops 
produced  in  California,  where  relatively 
decent  wages  are  paid — that  is,  relative 
to  what  is  paid  in  this  particular  area 
of  Texas.  Producers  in  California  may 
compete  to  some  degree  with  the  crops 
produced  in  Arkansas  Some  cotton  is 
produced  in  California,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  ENGLE.  A  very  good  qualitv. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  could  argue  in 
terms  of  the  Senator  representing  his 
State  and.  in  doing  so,  eliminating  un- 
fair competition.  On  that  basis  the 
Senator  from  California  should  support 
my  amendment. 

I  have  stated  two  arguments,  one  of 
which  is  a  selfish  argument  and  the 
other  an  unselfish  argument;  one  argu- 
ment is  humanitarian,  the  other  more 
selfish. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Do  I  come  out  with  an 
answer? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes;  the  Senator 
from  California  can  come  out  in  favor 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.   ENGLE.     I   thank   the  Senator. 
He  has  made  a  persuasive  presentation. 
Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  shall  not  argue  the 
humanitarian  objectives  of  the  bill,  but 
I  should  like  to  ask  a  question.  Am  I 
correct  In  my  understanding  that  at  the 
present  time  farm  laborers  are  exempted 
from  the  application  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Act? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I>omestic  farm  la- 
bor is  exempt.  Mexican  nationals 
brought  in  under  Public  Law  78  are  pro- 
tected by  a  50-cents-an-hour  minimum 
wage  under  the  agreement  with  Mexico. 
Mr.  COOPER.  But  under  the  Mini- 
mum Wage  Act.  all  foreign  labor  is  ex- 
empt. Agricultural  workers  are  exempt. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  would  enable 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  fix  wages. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  It  would  enable 
him  to  fix  the  floor  of  wages  for  Mexi- 
cans, but  no  one  else.  It  would  not  ap- 
ply to  Americans. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  amendment  would 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  fix  wages 
for  agricultural  workers  employed  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes.  but  not  for 
Americans.  We  would  not  give  him  that 
privilege.  In  the  long  run  it  may  be 
determined  that  stamdards  that  are  good 
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for  Mexicans  may  be  considered  to  be 
good  standards  for  Americans  also,  but 
we  have  not  yet  reached  that  point! 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Secretary  oi  L^bor 
does  not  have  such  power  at  present. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  minimum  wa«e 
rate  for  Mexicans  is  now  estabUabecl  at 
50  cents  an  hour.  The  Secretary  can- 
not change  the  rate  of  50  cents  an  hour. 
He  cannot  reduce  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  friend  is  saying 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  no 
authority  today  to  fix  wages  for  agri- 
cultural workers. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. He  has  the  authority  to  decide 
whether  or  not  farmers  are  paying  pre- 
vailing wages,  and  whether,  on  that 
basis,  such  farmers  may  liire  Mexicans. 
He  cannot  lower  the  50-cent  wage  rate 
paid  to  Mexican  nationals. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  deny  the  hu- 
manitarian objectives  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  in  supporting  his 
amendment,  but  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment and  all  such  provisions  because  I 
oppose  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  enter  into  the  field  of  fixing 
wages  for  agricultural  workers.  If  the 
wages  of  agricultural  workers  are  to  be 
fixed.  I  suggest  that  the  question  be  de- 
cided by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  let  the  wages  be 
brought  under  the  Minimum  Wage  Act. 
Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ENGLE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
when  the  State  I>epartment  hM  an  op- 
portunity to  negotiate  agreements  such 
as  are  now  negotiated,  in  which  wages 
are  fixed,  in  effect  we  have  given  him. 
rather  than  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
power  to  fix  wages?  Are  not  labor 
standards  fixed  through  negotiations 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  rather  than 
the  Secretary  of  Labor? 

If  we  are  entering  into  a  program 
on  the  basis  that  we  believe  minimum 
wages  sliould  be  establislied  for  agri- 
cultural labor — and  the  bracero  pro- 
gram does  so — Senators  should  opix)se 
the  amendment.  The  Senate  ought  to 
vote  against  the  whole  program  now  and 
forever.  Any  time  the  Secretary  of 
State  can  negotiate  a  wage  agreement, 
he  fixes  the  wage.  Any  time  a  bracero 
is  paid  a  particular  wage,  as  he  is  in  the 
State  of  California,  that  fact  has  a 
tendency  to  fix  agricultural  wages. 
There  is  no  question  about  it. 

The  argument  is  made  that  domes- 
tics may  not  be  paid  less  tlian  Mexi- 
cans are  paid. 

In  California  we  do  not  do  so.  It  is 
the  fringe  benefits— the  cost  of  the  trans- 
portation, the  bonding,  and  all  the 
other  costs  that  are  incident  to  the 
Mexican  program  that  make  it  more 
expensive  for  farmers. 

Relative  to  what  my  good  friend  from 

Kentucky  has  said,  I  think  I  would  pre- 
fer to  have  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
rather  than  the  Secretary  of  State,  fix 
the  wage  rates  for  braceros  if  anyone 
were  to  fix  the  rate.  But  I  wish  to 
make  clear  that  I  do  not  believe  wages 
should  be  fixed  in  this  country  by  any 
executive  officer. 


Mr.  McCarthy,  what  I  am  about 
to  say  does  not  apply  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  said,  but  it  has  been 
somewhat  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
Senators  who  support  this  project,  which 
I  beheve  involves — I  shall  not  say  ex- 
pioiUtioiv— but  at  least  the  employment 
of  imported  workers  at  wages  which  are 
lower  than  the  average  wages  paid  to 
American  workers.  When  we  move  from 
the  field  of  agriculture  to  the  field  of 
industry  and  talk  about  tariffs,  quotas, 
and  keeping  out  unfair  competition,  one 
argument  among  msiny  is  always  raised 
that  foreign  producers  do  not  pay  their 
workers  enough. 

What  is  the  difference  in  principle 
between  bringing  in  finished  goods  which 
have  been  produced  through  labor  which 
has  not  been  properly  paid  and  bringing 
in  workers,  paying  them  improperly,  and 
then  throwing  the  same  product  into 
competition  witli  other  products  pro- 
duced for  which  adequate  wages  have 
been  paid? 

I  fail  to  see  the  distinction.  I  am 
agaiiist  unfair  competition  from  poods 
which  are  produced  abroad  by  labor 
which  is  inadequately  paid,  and  I  am 
opposed  to  brmg;ing  in  farmworkers 
who  are  paid  depressed  wages — wages 
below  the  average  which  is  paid  in  this 
counti-y — employing  them  in  competition 
in  this  case  with  approximately  500,000 
domestic  migratory  workers. 

In  the  hearings,  cases  involving  cu- 
cumber producers  were  cited.  Pickle 
manufactiirers  came  in  with  tears  in 
thej-  eyes  and  explained  to  us  how  they 
had  tried  to  bring  unemployed  workers 
from  Detroit  into  the  cucumber-produc- 
ing area.  The  explanation  was  that  a 
producer  brought  a  man  up  into  the  cu- 
cumbcr-produring  country.  He  worked 
for  10  hours.  When  he  had  finifihed,  he 
had  earned  very  little.  He  quit  and  re- 
turned to  Detroit. 

It  was  said.  "This  proves  he  did  not 
want  to  work." 

It  proved  he  did  not  want  to  work  for 
comparatively  low  wages,  but  that  is 
different  from  proving  that  he  would  not 
work  if  he  were  paid  an  adequate  wage. 

This  witness  was  an  expert.  I  did  not 
know  that  anyone  in  America  knew  as 
much  about  cucumbers  and  pickles  as 
did  that  man. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Ml-.  MCCARTHY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  In  fairness,  the  witness 
was  a  Michigan  cucumber  raiser,  and  in 
America  no  one  else  knows  as  much 
about  the  cucumber  as  does  a  Michigan 
producer — and  properly  so.  We  pio- 
duce  the  best. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  how  many  varie- 
ties are  there?  Fifty-six?  I  thought 
there  were  some  varieties  that  were  not 
represented  at  the  hearings. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  heard  the  testimony 
of  the  cucumber  growers  from  the  State 
of  Michigan.  As  the  testimony  in  the 
hearings  will  indicate,  the  farmer  who 
hired  braceros  to  pick  cucumbers  fur- 
nished the  land,  planted  the  crop,  fur- 
nished   the    fertilizer,    then    gave    the 
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braceros  or  the  domestic  works's  (me- 
half  of  the  price  he  received  for  the 
cucumbers  for  picking  them.  That  Is  a 
pretty  fair  price.  The  testimony  was 
that  they  made  considerably  more  than 
a  dollar  an  hour.  When  a  man  gives 
anyone  half  of  the  price  of  the  crop  to 
pick  it,  the  worker  is  doing  pretty  well, 
I  think.  

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  It  depends  on  what 
the  crop  amounts  to.  Fifty  percent  of 
nothing  is  not  very  much. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Producers  do  not 
plant  pickles  for  fun. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No;  they  do  not 
plant  pickles  for  fun,  but  they  seem  to 
think  that  picking  cucumbers  is  great 
exercise.  I  should  say  that  this  man, 
after  all,  did  not  know  everything  about 
cucumbers.  I  was  somewhat  reassured 
when  he  could  not  tell  me  what  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  cucumbers  was. 
He  said  he  did  not  know.  He  did  tell  us 
about  what  sensitive  work  it  is  to  pick 
cucumbers.  He  told  us  about  how  deli- 
cate the  vines  are,  and  how  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pick  up  the  vine  very  gently  and 
to  pick  off  the  small  cucumbers  without 
bruising  them;  then  let  the  vine  down; 
then  come  back  the  next  day  and  pick 
up  the  vine  gently  again  to  see  whether 
any  little  cuciunbers  may  have  grown  a 
little  bigger. 

At  one  pomt  I  suggested  to  him  that 
perhaps  the  only  people  who  could  be 
trusted  to  do  this  kind  of  work,  would  be 
the  celloist  or  the  first  violin  of  the  De- 
troit Symphony,  because  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  such  a  fine  touch,  such  a 
sensitive  hand,  to  be  successful  at  this 
business  of  picking  cucumbers.  After  he 
told  me  all  about  the  work  involved  in 
picking  cucimibers  I  was  inclined  to 
think  that  this  was  the  kind  of  work 
that  ought  to  bring  a  man  $4  or  $5  an 
hour,  because  it  is  really  specialized 
work,  and  requires  the  hand  of  a  truly 
rare  genius  to  handle  cucumber  vines 
properly  to — I  was  about  to  say  to  pick 
a  pickle — to  pick  a  cuciunber. 

Low  or  inadequate  wages  are  not 
justified  in  order  to  provide  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  a  supply  of  pickles.  This 
involves  a  crop  that  is  not  really  a  neces- 
sity, it  is  also  true  to  a  certain  extent  of 
other  crops. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  When  the  Senator  gets 
away  from  cucumbers,  I  hope  he  will  not 
forget  that  in  California,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, and  other  States  other  crops  are 
grown  in  connection  with  which  Mexi- 
can workers  are  also  employed.  The 
bill  does  not  deal  exclusively  with  cucum- 
bers,   other  producers  are  also  involved. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  But  in  many  cases  they 
are  used  in  the  production  of  crops  which 
are  really  not  necessities.  Perhaps  I 
have  used  an  extreme  example  in  order 
to  make  my  case.  I  should  like  to  fol- 
low through  a  little  further  on  the  nature 
of  the  competition. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  is  to  set  a  minimum  wage 
for  agricultural  workers,  something  the 
Congress  has  never  legislated.  This,  I 
believe,  is  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  language  of  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  simply  states  what  must  be 
paid  to  Mexican  workers  before  they 
can  be  contracted  for  work  in  this  coun- 


try. I  believe  that  Senators  who  cMwe 
from  industrial  States,  who  have  constit- 
uents who  work  in  factories,  in  steel 
mills,  In  textiles,  would  be  concerned  if 
several  hundred  thousand  foreign  work- 
ers were  brought  In  to  work  in  these  in- 
dustries. If  there  were  a  shortage  of  la- 
bor they  would  undoubtedly  favor  such  a 
program.  But  I  believe  they  would  also 
be  most  careful  to  make  certain  that 
such  workers  were  not  brought  in  to 
work  for  50  cents  or  75  cents  or  even  a 
dollar  an  hour. 

This  is  not  a  minimum  wage.  It  i.s 
rather  a  standard  to  indicate  to  the 
Department  and  to  the  growers  the  mini- 
mum which  must  be  paid  to  citizens  of 
another  nation  before  they  are  added  to 
our  domestic  labor  force.  This  is  ^ 
perfectly  reasonable  condition. 

A  minimum  wage  lays  down  a  uniform 
level  of  hourly  rates.  It  applies  to  all 
the  employers  in  the  same  category.  It 
guarantees  the  uniform  rate  to  all  the 
workers  in  that  category. 

My  amendment  does  none  of  these 
things.  It  does  not  lay  down  a  uniform 
rate,  but  one  which  can  vary  from  State 
to  State  and  year  to  year,  depending 
upon  economic  conditions  and  trends  in 
the  particular  State. 

It  does  not  apply  to  all  employers  of 
farm  labor.  In  fact,  it  does  not  apply 
to  any  of  them.  Rather,  it  is  simply  the 
condition  for  the  use  of  the  offices  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  secure  workers  from 
another  country.  No  farm  operator  who 
does  not  use  Mexican  nationals  is  re- 
quired to  pay  any  wage  as  a  result  of 
this  amendment — and  thus  at  the  start 
over  98  percent  of  the  American  farms 
are  excluded  from  direct  effect  by  the 
amendment. 

It  does  not  apply  to  all  migrators'  work- 
ers or  to  all  farmworkers.  It  does  not 
apply  to  any  domestic  worker  who  is 
employed  by  a  grower  who  uses  only  do- 
mestic labor. 

Of  course,  the  amendment  is  intended 
to  have  some  indirect  effect  on  the  farm 
labor  market.  If  it  were  without  indi- 
rect effect,  there  would  be  little  purpose 
in  it.  It  is  intended  to  set  a  suflBciently 
high  standard  so  that  growers  will  be 
motivated  to  attempt  some  recruitment 
of  domestic  workers.  It  will  have  the 
effect  of  encouraging  growers  to  offer 
more  attractive  conditions  to  domestic 
workers,  unless,  of  course,  there  is  no 
shortage,  and  in  that  case,  growers  may 
continue  to  secure  domestic  workers  for 
30,  40.  and  50  cents  per  hour  without 
any  effect  whatsoever  from  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  clear  that 
this  is  a  moderate  amendment.  Where 
there  is  a  shortage,  growers  will  be  able 
to  secure  Mexican  nationals  as  before. 
In  fact,  it  will  clarify  the  program  and 
remove  the  source  of  disagreement  and 
litigation  which  has  clouded  the  opera- 
tion of  this  program  and  which  has 
aroused  a  great  number  of  religious  and 
civic  groups  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  few  would 
deny  that  the  unhappy  conditions  of 
work  and  Uving  of  migratory  workers 
make  a  special  claim  on  our  conscience. 
This  amendment  will  not  solve  all  their 
problems  or  perhaps  even  their  most  se- 


rious ones,  but  it  is  a  modest  step  in  the 
proper  direction. 

I  think  this  is  a  reasonable  and  fair 
proposal.  I  hope  this  minimum  improve- 
ment in  the  farm  labor  program  will 
be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  express  my  strongest 
support  of  the  amendment  to  H.R.  2010, 
proposed  by  the  most  able  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota.  The  Senators 
araendn".ent  is  a  wisely  conceived,  equi- 
table means  of  enabling  farm  employers 
to  continue  using  Mexican  citizens  as 
farmworkers,  while  simultaneously  pre- 
venting the  use  of  such  workers  from 
lowering  the  wages  and  damaging  the 
job  opportunities  of  our  own  farm- 
workers. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
amendment  does  not  curtail  the  use  of 
Mexican  workers  where  there  is  a  bona 
fide  farm  shortage.  It  merely  draws 
a  Une — a  most  reasonable  line,  in  my 
judgment — beyond  which  the  use  of 
Mexican  workers  will  not  be  allowed  to 
do  damage  to  the  American  economy. 

In  our  consideration  of  this  matter, 
there  is  no  need  for  an  extensive  elabo- 
ration of  the  workings  of  a  free  com- 
petitive labor  market.  We  all  know 
that  a  labor  shortage  causes  an  upward 
wage  adjustment  in  a  free  labor  market. 
Unfortunately,  the  operation  of  this 
basic  economic  principle  has  been  stulti- 
fied by  the  importation  of  large  numbers 
of  Mexican  workers  for  U.S.  farmwork. 
This  has  come  about  because  Public 
Law  78  does  not  contain  suJBcient  safe- 
guards to  prevent  the  use  of  Mexican 
workers  from  adversely  affecting  the 
wages  and  job  opportunities  of  American 
workers. 

Senator  McCarthys  amendment  offers 
a  constructive  means  of  correcting  the 
wage  pa;t  of  this  problem.  The  amend- 
ment would  affect  only  those  areas 
where  the  use  of  braceros  has  caused 
wages  of  American  workers  to  stagnate 
or  decline  Its  practical  effect  would  be 
that,  in  these  areas,  before  braceros 
could  be  made  available,  there  must  be 
a  showing  that  employers  have  offered 
to  them  a  wage  rate  equal  to  90  percent 
of  the  State  or  National  farm  wage  rate, 
whichever  is  lower. 

This  Is  a  most  reasonable  proposal. 
Mr.  President,  for  it  is  designed  to  re- 
store free  enterprise  principles  to  our 
farm  labor  market  without  imp>osing  an 
undue  burden  on  employers  of  bracero 
workers.  Affected  employers  are  not 
even  required  to  offer  wages  equal  to 
those  offered  by  other  farmers  in  their 
same  State  It  does  not  require  them 
to  offer  wages  equal  to  those  offered  by 
other  farmers  throughout  the  Nation. 
It  only  requires  them  to  pay  90  percent 
of  the  average  farm  wage  rate  of  their 
State  or  90  percent  of  the  national  aver- 
age— whichever  is  lower. 

The  amendment  would  not  have  any 
affect  at  all  on  the  approximately  3.7 
million  American  farmers  who  would  not 
use  Mexican  workers.  It  would  affect 
only  those  less  than  50,000  farms  that 
do  request  Mexican  workers. 
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bracero-using  areas  becomes  even  more  1956  and  were  unemployed  for  70  days,  power:  we  must  offer  employment  oppor- 

apparent.     Surveys    in    some    of    these  Male  heads  of  households  worked  an  av-  tunities   to    these    people  '  We   cannot 

areas  in  Arkansas  in  1960  and  1961  dis-  erage  of  174  days  and  were  unemployed  hope  to  do  so  by  allowing  the  situation 

closed  that  American  farmworkers  were  for  89  days.  ^nder  Public  Law  78  as  it  exists  now  to 

being  paid  rates  between  30  and  40  cents  I  would  add  here  that  there  is  good  continue.    We  should  accept  this  amend- 

an  hour.    These  rates  compare  with  that  reason   to   believe   that   many   of   these  ment.  or  we  should  not  extend  the  Mexi- 

State's  own  average  hourly  rate  of  73  Texas  workers  join  the  migrant  stream  can  labor  program 

cents  for  farmwork  in  1960.  northward,  because  of  the  importation  Many  knowledgeable  neoole  concerned 

This  comparison,  it  should  be  empha-  of    Mexican    workers    mto    areas    that  wi?i  Sirproblem  havHti^^^^ 

sized.  IS  not  between  a  low  State  average  would    normally    be    their    year-round  reform  in  this  arTaLmeh^^.  in  fact 

and  a  high  national  average.    The  com-  homes.     When  this  occurs,  there  is  real  urged  repeal  of  Public  Law  78     The  De 

parison  is  between  a  low  rate  paid  an  damage  to  their  wages  and  job  oppor-  partment  of  Labor    the  administrator! 

American  worker  in  a  particular  county  tunities:  they  have  no  choice  but  to  move  of  public  L«w  7R    h^ii^^P  v.?™  J^rtn! 

in  Arkansas  with   the  average  rate  for  away  from  their  home  area  to  search  for  °^  Public  Law  78.  believe  reform  of  the 

all  farm  workers  in  that  State  work.  piogram  is  essential,  and  the  present  ad- 

A  comparable  situation  exists  in  the  «  has  been  said  by  some  opponents  "JJ^^^tration   is  backmg   them  fully   in 

Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas.    Wages  of  of  reform  of  Public  Law  78,  that  domestic  Position. 

40,  45  and  50  cents  an  hour  for  Ameri-  workers  will  not  accept  the  bracero  type  ^^  .'^  ^°^  ^™e  that  the  administration 

can  farm  workers  were  found  to  prevail  Jobs  no  matter  what  is  done  to  improve  ^^.s  indicated,  through  the  Secretary  of 

extensively    while    the    State    average  ^^eir    working    conditions.     The    point  Labor,  that  the  Senator  has  support  from 

hourly  farm  rate  stood  at  78  cents  an  seems  to  be  that  American  farm  workers  ^.hat  source  for  his  amendment? 

hour  last  year.  will   not  perform   stoop   labor.     This   is  Mr.  MCCARTHY.     That  is  true.     The 

The  decline  in  wage  rates  of  the  Amer-  contrary    to    the    facts      More    foreign  administration  has  indicated  support  for 

lean  migratory  farm  worker  provides  an-  workers  are  used  in  the  cotton  harvest,  my     amendment.       It    recommended     a 

other  valuable  yardstick  in  measuring  involving  primarily  stoop  labor,  than  in  somewhat  broader  amendment  than  the 

the  harmful   effect   of   Public   Law   78.  ^"^   ^^^^^  ^^op   in   this   country.     Yet  one  I  am  proposing.    My  amendment  is 

us    Census  Bureau  and  Department  of  about  four-fifths  of  the  entire  peak  sea-  somewhat   reduced,   really,   in   its   effect 

Agriculture  data,  during  the  period  gen-  sonal  labor  force  in  this  activity  is  com-  and  in  its  extent  as  compared  with  what 

orally  parallel  to  the  bracero  program,  P'-;^^^  of  domestic  workers.  ^he  administration  originally  proposed. 

1902-59,  show  a  marked  decline  in  the  „^P°,";^fjf    "^^''^^'^    T'°-To  J°' ,  ^^n  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersev.     While 

daily  earning  of  our  migratory  workers.  Proximately   64   percent-^4.200-of  all  ^^  ^   ^       ,^^  ,j^    amendment  has  annii 

These  daily  earning  figures    which  in-  ^^e  workers  employed  at  the  peak  of  the  ^^  1                      tne  amendment  has  appll- 

clude  both  hourly  and  piece  rates    show  '<^"'^^  har^-est.  the  second  largest  crop  cation  primarily  to  the  braceros  commg 

a  decline  from  $6.90  a  day  in  1952  to  $6  '"  "^'^^^^  foreign  workers  are  used.  Even  ^"^°  ^'^^  country,  would  it  effect  an  im- 

in  1959.    The  full  data  for  this  period  ^^  Texas.  California.  Arkansas,  and  Ari-  Provement  in  the  wage  situation  for  our 

are:  zona,    domestic    workers   constitute   the  domestic  migratory  workers? 

Year                                  Daily  earnino  na  r  s  'majority  of  the  peak  faiTO  labor  force —  Mr.  MCCARTHY.     I  would  hope  that 

1952-. »6  90  ^"Jring  the  same  time,  in  the  same  States,  it  might  have  at  least  an  indirect  effect 

1954 "'S.JSSS.SSSSSS.     6  40  in  the  same  areas  and  in  the  same  work,  in   that   direction.     If   the   lowest  wage 

1956 8  05  as  braceros.  paid  to  a  Mexican  migratory  worker  were 

iflSQ '    ^  ^^  ^^  know  also  that  innumerable  Amer-  raised  from  50  or  60  cents  to  75  cents.  It 

1959 _     6  00  ican  workers  are  employed  in  a  variety  of  might  move  the  employer  to  search   a 
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little  harder  for  an  American  farm- 
worker who  might  be  available  at  a  little 
higher  wage. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  New  Jersey.  I  be- 
lieve I  heard  the  Senator  say  that  where 
Mexicans  were  used,  their  wage  fre- 
quently became  the  celling  for  all  wages 
in  the  area. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes,  for  similar 
work  in  the  area. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCarthy.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, H.R.  2010  is  clearly  inadequate  as 
a  solution  to  the  problem  of  preventing 
the  competition  of  Mexican  bracero  labor 
from    disastrously    undercutting    wage 
standards  and  employment  conditions  of 
seasonal  farm  labor  in  the  United  States. 
When  Public  Law  78  was  enacted  in 
1951  for  the  regulation  of  Mexican  farm 
labor  in  this  country,  it  was  designed  to 
provide  a  means  of  replacing  the  large 
numbers  of  domestic  farm  workers  who 
were  drafted  during  the  Korean  conflict. 
The  law  provided  for  minimal  wage  and 
housing  standards  for  bracero  labor,  and 
at  the  same  time  created  U.S.  Govern- 
ment machinery  for  the  transportation 
and  placement  of  this  labor.   The  meas- 
ure was  not  intended  to  create  a  perma- 
nent pool  of  inexpensive  Mexican  labor 
to  the  detriment  of  American  workers, 
but  was  rather  a  temporary  measure  to 
fill  the  gap  caused  by  the  increased  draft. 
The  Korean  conflict  is  long  since  over, 
the  domestic  farm  labor  force  has  re- 
gained Its  former  proportions,  the  farm 
labor  shortage  is  all  but  non-existent, 
the  Nation  is  In  a  period  of  imusually 
high  unemployment,  yet  Mexican  labor 
is  still  widely  used  at  wage  levels  which 
are    economically    impossible    for    most 
American  workers.    Because  of  the  low 
level  of  the  Mexican  economy  in  relation 
to  that  of  the  United  States,  Mexican 
farm  labor  accepts  wages  which  are  sub- 
standard   for     American     workers.     In 
fairness  to  both  Mexican  and  American 
farm  labor,  the  law  must  be  changed. 

H.R.  2010,  I  repeat,  is  inadequate  to 
the  problem.  The  amendment  to  that 
bill  which  Senator  McCarthy  has  pro- 
posed would  go  a  considerable  way  to- 
ward alleviating  the  situation.  His 
amendment  was  originally  included  in 
S.  1945,  which  I  sponsored  with  him. 
If  Incorporated  in  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate,  the  proposed  amendment 
would  accomplish  two  highly  worthwhile 
objectives:  First,  it  would  require  that 
bracero  labor  receive  payment  at  a  rate 
approximately  equivalent  to  prevailing 
domestic  wages,  and  second,  It  would 
thus  enable  domestic  American  farm 
labor  to  compete  on  more  even  terms 
with  Mexican  migratory  labor. 

With  unemployment  at  an  uncon- 
scionably high  level  nationally,  and 
American  domestic  farm  labor  afflicted 
with  chronic  unemployment  and  under- 
employment, I  believe  we  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Of  course  the  McCarthy  amendment. 
Important  as  it  is,  deals  with  but  one 
facet  of  the  complex  problem  of  migrant 
labor  In  this  country.  Recently  the 
Senate   approved   l^islation  providing 


for  improved  health  services  suid  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  migrant  work- 
ers and  their  families  and  for  the  regis- 
tration of  employers  of  migrant  workers. 
There  is  much  more  to  be  done,  and  no 
single  measure  will  solve  the  entire  prob- 
lem. But  the  McCarthy  amendment 
would  be  a  real  forward  step.  I  urge  its 
adoption  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  As  was  the  case  in  the 
discussions  in  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  I  am  delighted  to 
support  the  position  and  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

This  I  do  not  do  lightly,  because,  as 
has  already  been  indicated,  it  is  my  priv- 
ilege to  represent,  in  part,  a  State  which 
is  a  very  large  user  of  migrant  and  for- 
eign labor.  Certainly  it  is  a  source  of 
labor  supply  which  is  essential  to  the 
Michigan  farm  economy. 

Last  year,  at  the  peak,  more  than 
11,000  Mexican  nationals  were  employed 
on  Michigan  farms.  At  the  same  time, 
more  than  66,000  domestic  seasonal 
workers  were  employed  on  Michigan 
farms.  These  mcluded  many  migratory 
workers  from  as  far  distant  as  Texas. 

My  study  of  the  labor  situation  in 
Michigan  agriculture  and  the  sum  total 
of  the  advice  which  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  from  informed  experts  within  the 
State  persuade  me  that  the  Mexican 
labor  program  should  be  continued,  and 
I  support  its  continuance.  However,  I 
am  gratified  that  the  administration  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  support  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  program  at  this  time. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  did  in  committee, 
and  do  now,  I  strongly  support  the  at- 
tempt of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  other  Senators  to  obtain 
significant  amendments  to  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  I  note  for  the  Record  two 
reasons  for  so  doing. 

First,  I  support  the  amendment  to  es- 
tablish wage  standards  for  Mexican  la- 
bor because  it  is  right  that  such  stand- 
ards be  incorporated  in  the  law.  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact,  as  are  other  Senators, 
that  a  decrease  in  the  supply  of  labor, 
other  things  being  equal,  would  create  a 
rise  in  the  wage  level.  We  are  also  aware 
that  an  Increase  in  the  supply  of  labor, 
other  things  being  equal,  would  result 
in  downward  pressure  on  wage  rates.  It 
is  ..-lear  to  me  that  the  Mexican  labor 
supply  made  available  by  Public  Law  78 
constitutes  the  type  of  increase  in  labor 
supply  which  exerts  a  downward  pres- 
sure on  wage  rates.  Thus  I  understand 
and  agree  with  the  administration's  con- 
tention that  the  Mexican  labor  program 
has  in  fact  produced  an  adverse  effect 
upon  the  wages  of  U.S.  farmworkers;  and 
I  believe  it  only  proper  that  the  continua- 
tion of  this  law  be  premised  upon  wage 
standards  which  will  substantially  pre- 
vent the  depressing  effect  that  has  oc- 
curred in  the  past. 

Certainly  I  see  nothing  unreasonable 
in  requiring  that  the  farmer  who  desires 
Mexican  labor  should  pay  them  average 
wages.  The  average  hourly  wage  in 
Michigan  as  pubhshed  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture   was   $1.07   in 


1960.  However,  the  national  average  in 
this  same  year  was  only  97  cents,  and 
90  percent  of  that  level — which  is  the 
target  established  by  the  McCarthy 
amendment — would  amount  to  only  87 
cents.  This  would  be  the  lowest  wage 
which  Michigan  farmers  could  pay  Mex- 
ican nationals  if  the  McCarthy  amend- 
ment is  accepted.  I  believe  that  this  is 
a  moderate — perhaps  even  excessively 
moderate — wage  standard  for  such  a 
foreign  worker  program,  and  I  believe 
that  Michigan  agriculture  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  agriculture  of  most 
other  States  in  the  Nation  will  agree. 

As  I  have  said,  I  support  this  principle 
because  I  believe  it  is  justified  and  mor- 
ally right.  I  wish  to  make  clear,  how- 
ever, that  I  also  support  the  amendment 
because  I  believe  that  its  passage  Is  es- 
sential to  preserving  the  Mexican  labor 
program.  It  has  now  been  well  docu- 
mented that  the  availability  of  Mexican 
labor  has  been  very  harmful  to  U.S. 
workers,  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
through  the  10  years  in  which  this  pro- 
gram has  been  in  existence.  It  has  been 
documented  that  in  many  areas  the 
wages  offered  to  our  own  farmworkers 
have  been  frozen  at  ridiculously  low 
levels.  35  to  50  cents  per  hour,  through 
operation  of  the  Mexican  labor  program. 

This  is  but  one  of  numerous  evidences 
that  the  Mexican  labor  program  Is  verg- 
ing on  a  scandal  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  This  is  becoming  widely  recog- 
nized among  the  influential,  opinion- 
setting  groups  of  the  population.  I  am 
convinced  that  any  failure  to  correct 
these  evil  results  which  flow  from  the 
Mexican  labor  program  will  lead  to  the 
complete  elimination  of  this  program. 
This  I  would  think  unfortunate  and  I 
suggest  to  the  Senate  that  the  substan- 
tial reform  which  would  make  the  exten- 
sion of  this  program  tolerable  to  its  re- 
sponsible and  respected  critics  is  the  way 
to  preserve  the  Mexican  labor  program. 

This  has  been  recognized  also  by  the 
administration  in  its  recommendation 
that  the  program  be  extended  if,  and 
only  if,  it  can  be  corrected  to  avoid  the 
serious  defects  found  in  it. 

The  agricultural  mdustry.  it  seems  to 
me.  has  a  special  interest  in  bringing  it- 
self into  conformity  with  labor  stand- 
ards that  are  found  acceptable  by  other 
elements  in  our  society.  Agriculture, 
with  its  special  economic  problems,  has 
been  particularly  dependent  upon  the 
a.'^.'^istance  of  other  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation in  working  out  the  legislative  rem- 
edies for  overproduction  and  price  prob- 
lems. The  elected  representatives  of  all 
elements  of  the  population  have  been 
aware  of  agriculture's  needs  and  have 
reacted  affirmatively  to  those  needs 
through  support  of  a  great  body  of  legis- 
lation. However,  the  fact  that  the 
elected  representatives  of  urban  and  in- 
dustrial areas  have  in  fact  taken  this 
view  consistently  through  the  last  25-30 
years  does  not  mean  that  this  coopera- 
tion is  automatically  assured.  The  rep- 
re.sentatives  of  urban  and  industrial  con- 
stituencies are  particularly  aware  of  the 
need  to  protect  and  preserve  and  de- 
velop proper  labor  standards,  and  to  wipe 
out  exploitation  of  working  men  what- 
ever their  national  origin.  I  beheve  that 
leadership  of   the   farm   community  is 
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coming  to  realize  that  it  cannot  on  the 
one  hand  close  its  eyes  to  the  pressmg 
need  for  improved  labor  standards  in 
agriculture  while  on  the  other  hand  con- 
tinuing to  receive  the  unstinting  support 
of  the  representatives  of  nonagricul- 
tural  interests. 

In  summary.  I  call  for  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota in  the  interest  of  common  decency, 
in  the  mterest  of  cutting  out  the  cancer 
that  can  and  will  destroy  the  Mexican 
labor  program  if  we  permit  its  continu- 
ance, and  in  the  interest  of  preserving 
wide  support  including  the  support  of 
urban  representatives  in  the  continua- 
tion of  enlif^htened  farm  support  pro- 
grams. 

Mr  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  summary  of  Mexican  labor  as 
it  affects  Michigan  agriculture,  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Labor 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

MK  HIGAN 
MEXICAN-WORKER    F.MrLOYMENT 

At  the  peak  of  1960  there  were  11.151 
Mexican  nationals  employed  In  Michigan. 
They  were  used  in  all  but  two  of  the  nine 
agricultural  reporting;  areas  of  the  State. 
With  the  largest  concentration  in  the  four 
central   area-s 

At  the  peak  of  Mexican  employment  (Au- 
gust 15 1.  66.546  domestic  seasonal  workers 
were  employed  in  all  agricultural  activities 
in  the  State,  and  17.426  were  employed  In 
the  same  areas  and  activities  as  Mexicans 
These  included  many  migratory  workers  from 
Texas. 

ACTIVrriES   AND  EMPLOTERS  OF   MEXICAN 
NATIONALS 

Most  of  the  Mexicans  were  used  in  the 
cucumber  harvest,  while  smaller  numbers 
were  employed  in  a  variety  of  activities  in- 
cluding the  harvest  of  tree  fruit,  miscel- 
laneous vegetables,  and  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  beets. 

Mexican  workers  were  employed  on  3.921 
individual  farms  in  1959.  3  5  percent  of  the 
111.817  farms  in  the  State  according  to  1959 
Census  of  Agriculture 

WAGE    DATA 

Approximiately  80  percent  of  the  Mexican 
nationals  work  in  the  cucumber  harvest 
where  their  pay  Is  based  on  a  special  piece- 
rate  formula  A  Department  of  Labor  survey 
of  Mexican  earnings  in  1960  found  the 
average  hourly  equivalent  of  these  piece  rates 
to  be  87  cents  per  hour.  In  other  crop 
activities  where  small  numbers  of  Mexican 
workers  were  employed  in  1960.  the  most 
common  hourly  wage  rates  paid  were  85 
cents  and  *1 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  aver- 
age hourly  farm  wage  without  rcxim  or  board 
In  1960  was  $1  07  in  Michigan,  and  97  cents 
nationally. 

EFFECT    ON     PROPOSED    LEGISLATION 

In  picking  cucumbers,  where  most  of  the 
Mexican  nationals  are  used,  the  principal 
effect  of  the  proposed  legislation  on  piece- 
rates  paid  would  be  an  adjtistment  yielding 
an  increase  in  earnings  of  10  cents  per  hour 
the  first  year,  and  none  In  the  vear  fol- 
lowing 

In  other  crop  activities,  employers  paying 
*1  per  hour  would  not  be  required  to  Increase 
the  hourly  rate  since  it  exceeds  the  national 
average  hourly  wage  Growers  paying  85 
cents  per  hour  would  be  required  to  increase 
the  hourly  wage  10  cents  per  hour  the  first 
year  and  2  cents  the  year  following 


IFFECT    ON   FARMERS   GENERALLY 

As  commercial  producers  of  vegetable  and 
fruit  crops,  many  Michigan  growers  are 
affected  Indirectly  by  the  conditions  under 
which  braceros  are  used  in  other  States. 
These  Mexican  workers  comprise  about  25 
percent  of  the  Nation's  peak  hired  work  force 
in  vegetable  harvesting,  and  around  10  per- 
cent in  fruit  production.  The  additional 
production  and  marketings  made  possible 
by  these  additional  workers  undoubtedly 
exerts  downward  pressure  on  the  prices  re- 
ceived by  other  fruit  and  vegetable  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  HART  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  list  of  individ- 
uals and  organizations  which  have  ex- 
pressed in  letter  form,  to  me,  their  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  which  is  now 
pending. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Department  of  Chirlstian  Social  Relations, 
Maryland  Council  of  Churches 

Young  Christian  Workers  Movement  of  the 
United  States 

Department  of  Rural  Education.  National 
Education   Association 

United  Papermakers  and  Paperworkers 
AFL  CIO 

American  Veterans  Committee. 

League  of  Catholic  Women.  Gratiot 
County.    Mich 

Michigan  Migrant  Ministry.  Division  of 
Home  Missions.  National  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of 
San  Antonio.  Tex 

National  Board  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association 

Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen.  AFL  CIO 

National  Consumers  League 

National  Farmers  Union 

National    Sharecroppers  Fund.  Inc. 

Bishops'  Committee  for  Migrant  Workers 

Workers  Defense  League 

Michigan  Farmers  Union 

American  GI  Forum  of  New  Mexico 

Woman  s  Division  of  Christian  Service, 
Board  of  Missions,  the  Methodist  Church 

Commission  on  Christian  Social  Action, 
Evangelical   United   Brethren   Church 

League  of  Catholic  Women.  Saginaw 
County.  Mich 

United  Church  Woman  of  Michigan 

Bishops'  Committee  for  the  Spanish  Speak- 
ing 

Spanish  Catholic  Action,  Archdiocese  of 
New  York. 

Council  of  Catholic  Women,  Saginaw 
Diocese.  Michigan 

American  GI  Forum  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  at  this 
poinf 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  I  wish  to  make  an 
observation  before  yielding  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan that  I  did  not  intend  to  single  out 
Michigan  for  any  special  attention.  It 
.so  happens  that  the  witnesses  were  from 
Michigan;  and  on  the  record,  Michigan 
employers  have  done  relatively  well  in 
this  field.  They  have  been  paying  Mexi- 
can nationals  about  87  cents  an  hour, 
which  is  what  they  would  be  required  to 
pay  them  if  my  amendment  were 
adopted. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  it  not  true  that  un- 
der the  law  the  State  government  must 
first  determine  that  there  is  insufficient 
domestic  labor  available  to  harvest  the 
crops  before  any  Mexican  nationals  may 
be  made  available  for  temporary  assist- 
ance to  the  farmers  of  such  a  State"' 

Mr.  McCarthy.  So  far  as  I  know, 
the  determination  is  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  not  by  the  State 
Mr.  JORDAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Does  not  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  consult  with  the  State 
government  before  making  such  a  de- 
termination? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  do  not  know  that 
he  is  required  to  do  so.  I  assume  he 
probably  does,  because  one  of  the  deter- 
minations which  must  be  made  is  the  ex- 
istence of  a  shortage  of  domestic  labor 
whiCh  can  perform  this  work  and  which 
IS  willing,  able,  and  available.  So  I 
assume  he  would  have  to  consult  with 
State  employment  officials. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
that  IS  precisely  what  the  Secretaries 
of  Labor  under  Democratic  administra- 
tions and  under  Republican  administra- 
tions have  done? 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  assume  they  have 
Mr.  HART  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  California. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  I  think  the  key  point 
is  the  realization  that  if  the  obligation 
with  respect  to  wages  is  such  that  the 
offer  to  domestic  laborers  is  too  low  to 
attract  responsible  domestic  labor,  the 
gate  is  open  for  the  Mexican.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  McCarthy  amendment  is  to 
insure  an  offering  sufficiently  high  to 
attract  domestic  labor  which  is  respon- 
sible, if  It  seeks  this  opportunity;  and 
then,  and  only  then,  will  the  Secretary 
permit  the  machinery  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  to  bring  in  Mexican  labor 
Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  quit«  correct.  The  changes 
which  I  am  proposing,  as  well  as  some 
of  those  which  we  are  not  offering,  were 
recommended  by  Mr.  Mitchell.  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  the  previous  administration, 
and  are  again  recommended  by  Mr. 
Goldberg,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  this 
administration,  the  argument  being  that 
.<^ome  standard  such  as  this  is  necessary 
to  administer  the  program  effectively. 

Mr  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JORDAN.  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion just  propounded  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  the  very  thing 
which  he  says  would  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  fix  the  wages  of  a  domes- 
tic worker  would  be  the  same  as  if  he 
carried  out  the  very  policy  which  the 
Senator  has  discussed 

Mr.  HART.  I  would  have  no  qualm 
or  resistance  if  that  were  the  effect;  but 
I  think  it  is  not  the  effect.  It  does  not 
fix  the  domestic  wage.  It  takes  the 
domestic  wage  and  provides  that  if  the 
farmer  wishes  to  use  the  immigration 
route  to  bring  in  labor  in  competition 
with  American  labor,  he  shall  offer  90 
percent  of  whatever  the  domestic  wage 
is. 
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Mr.  McCarthy,  That  is  the  effect 
of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
read  the  report,  he  will  find  that  before 
Mexican  labor  can  be  brought  into  this 
country  at  all,  it  is  necessary  to  offer 
comparable  wages.  The  bill  provides 
that  now. 

Mr.  HART.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  in  developing  his  opening 
argiunent  in  support  of  his  amendment, 
has  made  the  response  which  I  shall 
adopt  to  the  Senator's  statement.  In 
the  judgment  of  those  who  signed  the 
minority  views,  this  is  a  delightful  re- 
cital in  the  bill  but  does  not  seek  an 
objective  of  the  kind  we  seek. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  cannot  certify  Mexican  labor  un- 
til it  has  been  determined  that  domestic 
labor  cannot  be  obtained.  That  provi- 
sion is  in  the  law,  and  it  has  been  in 
the  law  all  the  time.  The  bill  spells  it 
out  again. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

That  is  the  point  at  issue.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  get  domestic  workers  who  are 
willing  to  work  at  the  prevailing  wages. 
Those  wages  are  frequently  so  low  that 
even  when  domestic  labor  is  available, 
or  when  American  workers  are  unem- 
ployed, they  will  not  accept  such  wages. 
We  are  attempting  by  the  amendment 
to  obtain  a  standard  which  can  be  used 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  deciding 
whether  to  permit  Mexicans  to  come 
into  this  country,  and  as  a  guide  for  an 
employer  to  decide  whether  he  wishes 
to  bring  In  Mexican  workers. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  bill  also  provides 
that  the  employment  of  such  workers 
shall  not  adversely  affect  the  wages  or 
working  conditions  of  domestic  agricul- 
tural workers  employed  in  similar  work. 
If  bringing  in  Mexican  workers  would 
affect  domestic  migrant  labor,  the  farm- 
er may  not  bring  in  Mexicans. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  correct. 
The  key  words  are  "similar  work."  In 
Arkansas,  where  American  workers  are 
paid  30  cents  an  hour  for  similar  work, 
bringing  in  Mexican  workers  could  not 
possibly  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the 
workers  in  Arkansas;  it  might  have  a 
good  effect.  It  could  not  possibly  ad- 
versely affect  them,  because  they  are 
getting  20  cents  an  hour  less  than  would 
have  to  be  paid  Mexican  nationals. 

Using  that  standard  would  not  have 
a  depressing  effect  on  their  wages. 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.    I  yield. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  shown  real  concern 
for  workers  in  the  United  States,  both 
American  and  Mexican,  and  I  congrat- 
ulate him. 

Mr.  President,  in  dealing  with  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  program,  the  ques- 
tion is.  How  temporary  is  "temporary"? 

Often  a  temporary  building  carries  a 
"temporary"  designation  even  though  it 
may  be  40  or  more  years  old.  I  think 
specifically  of  some  of  the  governmental 
office  buildings  in  Washington,  D.C. 

And  sometimes  a  temporary  piece  of 
legislation,    written   during    a   time    of 


crisis.  Is  extended  and  reextended  for 
many  years.  I  hope  we  can  stop  this 
practice  in  one  area. 

I  refer  to  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro- 
gram. 

When  this  bill,  H.R.  2010,  was  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  with  some  minor 
amendments,  five  of  us  on  the  commit- 
tee signed  supplemental  views.  My  able 
colleague  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy] has  worked  hard  to  point  up 
the  deficiencies  in  the  existing  law. 

In  our  supplemental  views  we  noted : 

Public  Law  78  was  enacted  in  1951  at  a 
time  of  labor  shortage  during  the  Korean 
conflict.  It  began  as  a  temporary  program, 
but  It  has  been  extended  by  Congress  four 
times.  During  this  period  the  farm  labor 
force  has  declined,  technological  change  In 
agriculture  has  continued  at  a  rapid  rate, 
and  unemployment  and  underemployment 
have  Increased  as  rural  problems.  Yet  Bt 
the  same  time  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro- 
gram has  expanded  greatly. 

On  page  8  of  the  report  on  the  bill, 
table  I  shows  that  the  total  number  of 
Mexican  nationals  contracted  by  year 
from  1951,  when  there  were  192,000,  to 
1960.  when  there  were  315.846,  iia.s 
increased  by  123.846. 

During  this  10-year  period  the  num- 
ber of  farm  operators  and  unpaid  family 
workers  has  decreased  more  than  2  mil- 
lion. At  the  same  time  the  number  of 
hired  workers  employed  has  decreased 
from  2.236.000  to  1,869,000.  The  loss 
is  367.000. 

There  is  no  lat>or  shortage  in  our  Na- 
tion, either  in  the  vast  cities  of  the  Ea^t 
and  Midwest  or  in  towns  or  on  farms. 
The  purpose  for  enacting  Public  Law  78 
has  passed. 

Out  in  my  home  State  of  Oregon  there 
are  fewer  than  350  Mexican  farm  labor- 
ers. They  help  harvest  our  pear  crop 
They  are  paid  $1.44  per  hour. 

The  Department  of  Labor  believes  thi.s 
hourly  wage  of  $1.44  in  Oregon  is  the 
highest  received  by  Mexican  farm  labor- 
ers in  this  country.  And  I  am  thankful 
that  in  my  State  the  wage  scale  is  that 
high. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  elsewhere. 
The  Department  of  Labor  estimates  the 
national  average  wage  is  around  70  cent.s 
per  hour.    It  can  be  less. 

In  our  minority  report  on  the  bill  ue 
said: 

We  do  not  believe  that  anyone  can  ac- 
curately establish  the  extent  of  the  need 
for  this  program  under  the  existing  practices 

We  do  know  that  low  wages  paid  Mex- 
ican nationals  in  turn  depress  the  salary 
level  for  domestic  workers.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  may  authorize  the  hiring 
of  Mexican  nationals  when  local  workers 
cannot  be  obtained  at  the  prevailing 
wage  in  the  area  for  the  type  of  work. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  found 
that  in  some  counties  this  year  the 
hourly  wage  is  30  to  50  cents  per  hour. 

If  we  apply  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  78  there  is  no  incentive  for  an  em- 
ployer to  pay  higher  wages. 

In  my  July  newsletter  to  Oregonianis. 
I  asked: 

Is  It  an  insult  to  our  Mexican  neighbors 
that  they  will  do  work  which  Americans 
won't  do,  or  is  It  an  Insult  to  American  farm 


workers  that  Mexicans  are  given  working 
conditions  and  emoluments  that  they  do 
not  receive? 

Under  the  treaty  negotiated  with 
Mexico,  nationals  from  that  country  are 
assured  adequate  housing,  transporta- 
tion costs  and  health  care  and  insurance. 
Farmworkers  who  are  U.S.  citizens  do 
not  receive  equal  treatment. 

If  we  should  vote  to  continue  this  pro- 
gram— as  Senator  McCarthy  has 
asked — we  should  amend  HJl.  2010  so 
that  it  contains  a  provision  limiting  the 
u.se  of  Mexican  nationals  to  employers 
who  have  made  reasonable  efforts  to  at- 
tract domestic  workers  at  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  reasonably 
comparable  to  those  offered  Mexican  na- 
tionals. We  should  insist  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  paid  imported  and  domestic 
migratory  workers  be  50  cents  per  hour 
or  more. 

And  we  should  seriously  consider 
amending  legislation  which  will  assist 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  determining 
whether  Mexican  nationals  should  be 
certified.  It  is  a  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress that  it  should  provide  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  with  guidelines  within 
which  he  can  work. 

The  Washington  Post  editorial,  "Peon- 
age." which  appeared  in  that  newspaper 
August  24.  1961.  had  pertinent  observa- 
tions on  Public  Law  78.    It  says,  in  part: 

In  Its  present  form,  the  law  is  a  depres- 
sant to  the  whole  agricultural  economy. 
The  peonage  it  miposes  ought  not  to  be  per- 
petuated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  reprinted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Peonage 

We  hope  that  the  Senate,  under  pressure 
for  adjournment,  will  not  Join  the  House 
in  extending  Public  Law  78  for  another  2 
years  without  amendments.  This  law,  due 
to  expire  at  the  end  of  1961.  fixes  the  con- 
ditions under  which  several  hundred  thou- 
sand Itinerant  farmworkers  from  Mexico — 
braceros  they  are  called — are  allowed  to  cross 
the  border  and  harvest  crops  In  the  western 
and  southwestern  States  of  this  country. 

Public  Law  78  was  a  most  useful  statute 
when  It  was  first  adopted.  It  put  a  floor 
under  the  starvation  wages  which  were  then 
being  paid  to  the  desperate  Mexican  peons 
who  w^ere  willing  to  work  at  any  price.  But 
that  floor-  50  cents  an  hour — has  now  be- 
come a  celling  for  wages  paid  to  American 
farmworkers  In  the  same  area.  It  Is  a  wage 
ceiling  which  has  the  effect  of  condemning 
thousands  of  American  farmworkers  to  i)eon- 
age--to  a  condition  of  hopeless  destitution 
for  themselves  and  homeless  Ignorance  for 
their  children. 

Public  Law  78  needs  to  be  brought  up  to 
dat-e — by  lifting  that  long  outdated  50-cent 
minimum  to  a  level,  as  Senator  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy has  proposed,  no  less  than  the  aver- 
age farm  wage  In  the  State  or  In  the  Nation, 
whichever  Is  the  lesser.  In  its  present  form, 
the  law  is  a  depressant  to  the  whole  agricul- 
tural economy.  The  peonage  it  Imposes 
ought  not  to  be  perpetuated. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President, 
Public  Law  78.  of  the  82d  Congress,  was 
enacted  in  1951  as  a  temporary  emer- 
gency measure,  to  ease  the  labor  short- 
age which  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
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Korean  conflict.  But  this  law  has  been 
renewed  four  times  since  then;  and  now 
we  are  in  the  year  1961.  10  years  later. 
.Almost  every  time  the  question  of  re- 
newal of  the  law  has  been  under  con- 
sideration, it  has  been  argued  that  it 
would  be  well  to  extend  it  for  only  a 
few  years  more,  and  by  the  end  of  those 
ftw  years  the  emergency  would  be  over. 
However.  10  years  have  elapsed,  during 
which  time  there  has  been  no  significant 
change — certainly  no  significant  legisla- 
tive cliange.  The  only  change  has  been 
that  the  Mexican  Government  has  sug- 
gested that  unless  certain  concessions 
were  made,  it  would  cut  off  the  flow  of 
Mexican  nationals  into  the  United 
States;  so,  in  a  sense,  the  improvements 
have  been  dictated  from  Mexico,  rather 
than  on  our  part,  and  thus  have  taken 
into  account  chiefly  the  welfare  of 
Tflexican  farmworkers,  but  not  the  wel- 
fare of  American  nationals  who  engage 
in  tliis  form  of  labor. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  has  been  argued 
that  the  Senator's  amendment  in  effect 
undertakes  to  establish  a  minimum  wage 
for  agricultural  workers;  that  that  has 
never  been  done  in  this  country:  and 
that  if  it  is  to  be  done,  it  should  be  done 
by  means  of  an  amendment  to  the  mini- 
mum wage  law,  which  should  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  considered  there  as  such. 
Until  I  read  House  bill  2010.  it  seemed 
to  me  that  that  argument  had  some 
ment.  But  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota whether,  on  the  basis  of  the  argu- 
ment which  has  been  made,  he  can  dis- 
tinguish between  his  amendment  and  the 
language  of  the  bill  we  are  considering, 
which  itself,  it  seems  to  me,  undertakes 
to  establish  a  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  difference  is 
really  one  of  procedure.  The  substance 
of  my  amendment  is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  substance  of  the  language  of  the 
bill,  except  that  it  would  be  limited  to 
employment  in  similar  work,  which 
would  be  used  as  a  basis  for  establishing 
a  standard.  I  propose  that  90  percent  of 
the  average  hourly  wage  paid  for  all 
agricultural  workers  in  the  State  or  the 
Nation  be  the  standard  used.  But  in 
terms  of  the  question  of  principle  which 
has  been  raised,  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  commi'.tee  is  as  much  in  violation  of 
what  has  been  described  here  a  principle 
as  is  my  amendment. 

Mr,  MUSKIE.    In  other  words.  Sena- 
tors who  oppose  this  amendment  on  the 
basis  that  it  undertakes  to  establish  a 
minimum  wage  for  agricultural  workers 
ought  also  to  oppose  the  pending  bill? 
Mr.  McCarthy.    Or  at  least  section 
505  of  the  Committee  bill. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.    Yes. 
Mr.  McCarthy.    The  question  is  one 
of  the  method  or  procedure  for  deter- 
mining what  the  wage  shall  be,  rather 
than  a  difference  in  principle. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thai-Jc  the  Senator. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  for  making  that  point. 
Those  who  wish  to  act  on  the  basis  of 
principle  in  connection  with  matters  of 
this  kind  should  be  able  to  act  somewhat 


more  freely,  now  that  the  Senator  from 
Mame  has  clarified  the  point. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield"' 

Mr.  McCarthy.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  testified  that 
the  experience  of  10  years  with  the  op- 
eration of  this  program— that  is,  the 
importation  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Mexican  agricultural  workers — shows 
that  the  program  has  adversely  affected 
the  wages,  employment,  opportunities, 
and  working  conditions  of  domestic  mi- 
grant laborers? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  That  is  quite  cor- 
rect; that  was  the  testimony  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So.  on  the  basis  of 
that  testimony,  it  seems  to  me  that  in- 
sofar as  the  employment  of  American 
citizens  is  concerned,  serious  considera- 
tion might  be  given  to  a  proposal  to  abol- 
ish this  entire  program. 

If  we  attach  great  weight  to  the  wel- 
fare of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons. 
as  to  whom  the  documentation  has  been 
overwhelming— so  much  so,  that  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Co.  has  referred 
to  this  situation  as  a  "Harvest  of 
Shame" — it  would  be  proper  to  abolish 
the  whole  program,  unless  it  were  sub- 
stantially improved,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  quite  correct. 

The  consultants  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  stated  in  their  report: 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  real  or 
presumed  shortage  of  domestic  agrlculttiral 
labor  could  In  large  measure  eventually  be 
eliminated  If  more  satisfactory  wages  and 
conditions  of  work  were  offered  to  domestic 
farmworkers  and  If  the  farm  labor  market 
operated  on  a  more  rational   basis. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  it  is  conceiv- 
able—and perhaps,  on  the  basis  of  simple 
economic  principles,  very  likely — that  if 
300,000  Mexican  nationals  did  not  come 
into  the  United  States  to  compete  with 
domestic  agricultural  workers,  the  wages, 
working  conditions,  and  certainly,  the 
employment  opportunities  for  American 
agricultural  workers  would  significantly 
improve.     Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  entirely 
correct;  and  in  this  respect  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
shared  by  the  Committee  appointed  by 
President  Eisenhower,  who  said: 

However,  the  committee  doubts  whether  it 
is  possible  to  prevent  adverse  effect  on  our 
citizen  agricultural  work  force  by  such  use 
of  Imported  workers  until  and  unless  the 
law  provides  the  necessary  enforceable  au- 
thority to  prevent  adverse  effect. 

The  committee  stated  that  it  was  its 
opinion  that  such  importations  had  had 
an  adverse  effect  upon  wages  and  gen- 
eral working  conditions  and  opportuni- 
ties for  employment  among  domestic 
agricultural  workers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
that  position  was  also  taken  by  Secretary 
of  Labor  Mitchell  when  he  Indicated,  as  I 
understand,  that  he  would  oppose  ex- 
tension of  the  law  and  the  entire  pro- 
gram unless  substantial  reforms  were 
made,  reforms  similar  to  the  ver>'  modest 
kind  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  call- 
ing for? 


Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  correct. 
The  quotations  I  have  most  recently  sub- 
mitted for  the  Record  are  from  the  list 
of  recommendations  of  the  committee 
of  consultants  to  Secretarj-  of  Labor 
Mitchell.  This  committee  of  consult- 
ants included  Mr.  Glenn  E.  Garrett 
Msgr.  George  G.  Higgins,  Mr.  Edward  J. 
Thye,  and  Dr.  Rufus  B.  von  Kleinsmid. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
recommendations  of  the  consultants 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendations wer'^  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
ExTE.NSio.N    OF    Mexican    Farm    Labor    Pro- 
cram  —Kecommendations 

I A  review  and  discussion  of  the  factvial 
background  led  to  the  following  recom- 
mendations six  of  these  Involve  the  law 
Itself,  and  one  relates  to  the  procedures  by 
which  the  law  Is  administered  i 

A        CONTINUATION     OF     PROGRAM 

The  Mexican  farm  labor  program,  admin- 
istered under  the  terms  of  Public  Law  78, 
has  always  been  thought  of  as  an  emergency 
program  designed  to  meet  a  temporary  need 
for  supplementary  agricultural  labor.  Al- 
though the  law  was  amended  several  times. 
Its  basic  purpose  was  never  changed.  It  is 
still  Intended  to  relieve  temporary  shortages 
of  unskilled  labor. 

Do  the  original  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
•  Bracero"  program  still  apply?  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  committee,  it  is  Impossible  to 
give  a  definitive  and  unqualifled  answer  to 
this  question  On  the  one  hand.  It  can  be 
argued  that  all  of  the  labor  needs  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  are  not,  and  In  the  foresee- 
able future  will  not  be  available  from  do- 
mestic sources.  On  the  other  hand.  It  cen 
be  contended  that  the  shortage  of  domestic 
agricultural  labor  does  not  constitute  a  real 
emergency,  except  in  certain  crops  and  areas 
and  that,  even  in  these  specific  cases,  the 
shortage  is  not  unavoidable.  More  specifi- 
cally, there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  real 
or  presumed  shortage  of  domestic  agricul- 
tural labor  could  In  large  measure  eventually 
be  eliminated  if  more  satisfactory  wages  and 
conditions  of  work  were  offered  to  domestic 
farmworkers  and  if  the  farm  labor  market 
operated   on   a  more  rational  basis. 

Furthermore,  the  renewal  of  Public  Law  78 
without  changes  In  1961  would  almost  cer- 
tainly tend  to  postpone  the  adoption  of 
necessary  reforms  and  would  tend  to  In- 
crease rather  than  diminish  the  shortage  of 
domestic  farm  labor. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  the  re- 
newal of  Public  Law  78  are  not  entirely 
conclusive.  As  a  practical  Judgment,  how- 
ever, the  committee  has  concluded  that,  on 
balance,  the  case  In  favor  of  renewing  Public 
Law  78  on  a  temporary  basis  Is  more  con- 
clusive than  the  arguments  against  its  re- 
newal. 

However,  the  committee  doubts  whether  it 
Is  possible  to  prevent  adverse  effect  on  our 
citizen  iigricultural  work  force  by  such  xose 
of  imported  workers  until  and  unless  the 
law  provides  the  necessary  enforceable  au- 
thority to  prevent  adverse  effect.  Part  II 
of  this  report  shows  clearly  the  continuing 
problems  In  administering  the  law  as  pres- 
ently written.  In  order  to  provide  effective 
tools  by  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
continue  to  authorize  the  orderly  lmp>orta- 
tlon  of  Mexican  nationals  only  where  neces- 
sary and  Justified,  the  committee  has  In- 
corporated in  this  part  of  the  report  Its 
recommendations  for  changes  In  Public  Law 
78  The  committee's  support  of  a  temporary 
renewal  of  Public  Law  78  Is  conditioned  on 
Its  belnc  substantially  amended  so  as  to  pre- 
vent adverse  effect.  Insure  utilization  of  the 
domestic  work  force,  and  limit  the  use  of 
Mexicans    to    unskilled    seasonal   Jobe. 
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To  orercome  the  shortcomings  of  Public 
Law  78,  several  basic  principles  need  to  be 
established  and  incorporated  into  the  legis- 
lation. This  may  be  done  In  a  preamble,  or 
by  means  of  amendments  to  specific  sections 
of  the  law.  These  principles  are  included  in 
the  recommendations  in  Items  "B"  through 
"P"  listed  below. 

B.  LIMITATIONS  ON  USE  OF  MEXICAN  NATIONALS 

The  legislation  should  clearly  confine  the 
use  of  Mexicans  to  necessary  crops  in  tem- 
porary labor  shortage  situations  and  to  un- 
skilled, nonmachlne  Jobs.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  committee  recommends  that  the  law 
be  amended  to:  (a)  prohibit  emplojmient  of 
Mexicans  In  speciflc  occupations  Involving 
year-round  employment  such  as  ranch  hands, 
general  farmhands,  and  other  types  of  non- 
seasonal  employment;  (b)  prohibit  employ- 
ment of  Mexicans  In  machine  operations  such 
as  sorting  and  packing  machines,  tractors. 
Irrigation  equipment,  etc.;  and  (c)  delete 
present  provision  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  designate  "necessary"  crops 
on  which  Mexicans  can  be  used,  unless  this 
provision  can  be  clarified  and  implemented. 
To  avoid  undue  hardship  to  growers  who 
have  been  employing  Mexicans  in  categories 

(a)  and  (b),  provision  might  be  made  for  a 
gradual  termination  of  such  employment 
over  a   1-year  period. 

C.  RECRUITMENT  AND  AVAILABILITY  OF  DOMESTIC 

LABOR 

1.  The  law  should  authorize  the  Secretary 
Of  Labor  to  take  such  action  sis  may  be  nec- 
essary to  insure  active  competition  for  the 
available  supply  of  domestic  agricultural 
workers.  The  objective  of  the  Secretary 
should  be  to  reduce  reliance  on  Mexican 
labor.  Some  ways  in  which  this  could  be 
done  Include:  (a)  limit  the  ratio  of  Mexi- 
cans to  domestic  workers  on  individual  farms, 

(b)  and  limit  the  number  of  Mexicans  in 
any  particular  crop-area  to  a  speciflc  propor- 
tion based  upon  previous  years'  experience. 

2.  Sections  503(1)  and  503(3)  of  Public 
Law  78,  both  of  which  relate  to  the  avail- 
ability of  domestic  labor,  should  be  com- 
bined. The  test  of  availability  of  domestic 
labor,  which  must  be  made  before  the  use 
of  foreign  workers  may  be  authorized,  should 
be  clarified  and  strengthened.  The  law 
should  clearly  stipulate  that  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  recruitment  of  domestic 
workers  rests  with  the  employer  himself. 
The  law  should  direct  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
not  to  certify  as  to  the  unavailability  of 
domestic  labor  unless:  (a)  Employers  have 
undertaken  positive  and  direct  recruitment 
efforts  in  addition  to  the  efforts  of  the  public 
employment  offices.  Such  efforts  should  be 
made  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  need. 
They  might  include,  but  not  be  restricted  to, 
publicizing  needs,  participation  In  dayhauls, 
providing  adequate  housing  and  transporta- 
tion, (b)  Employment  conditions  offered 
are  equivalent  to  those  provided  by  other  em- 
ployers in  the  area  who  successfully  recruit 
and  retain  domestic  workers;  (c)  domestic 
workers  are  provided  benefits  which  are 
equivalent  to  those  given  Mexican  nationals, 
i.e.,  transportation,  housing,  Insurance,  sub- 
sistence, employment  guarantees,  etc.;  (d) 
employers  of  Mexican  nationals  offer  and  pay 
domestic  workers  in  their  employment,  no 
less  than  the  wage  rate  paid  to  Mexican 
labor. 

D.    ADVERSE    EFFECT    CRITERIA 

The  test  of  adverse  effect  on  wages  and 
employment,  which,  If  threatened,  precludes 
authorization  of  Mexican  workers,  should  be 
more  speciflc.  The  Secretary  should  be  di- 
rected to  establish  speciflc  criteria  for  Judg- 
ing adverse  effect  Including  but  not  limited 
to:  (a)  Failure  of  wages  and  earnings  In  ac- 
tivities and  areas  using  Mexicans  to  advance 
with  wage  increases  generally;  (b)  the  rela- 
tionship between  Mexican  employment 
trends  and  wage  trends  in  areas  using  Mexi- 
can workers;    (c)    differences  in   wage   and 


earning    levels    of    workers    on    farms    using 
Mexican  labor  compared  with  nonusers. 

E.    WAGES  I 

The  Secretary  should  be  authorized  to  es- 
tablish wages  for  Mexicans  at  no  less  than 
the  prevailing  domestic  farm  rate  In  the  area 
or  In  the  closest  similar  area  for  like  work: 
and  no  less  than  a  rate  necessary  to  avoid 
adverse  effect  on  domestic  wage  rates. 

F.    GENERAL    RITLE 

While  there  Is  inherent  authority  to  issue 
Implementing  regulations,  Public  Law  78 
should  be  amended  to  Include  -specifically  a 
provision  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
mulgate such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  effectuate  the  require- 
ments of  the  law. 

G.  administhative  procedure 
Although  many  of  the  problems  in  con- 
nection with  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro- 
gram can  be  resolved  only  by  changes  In 
Public  Law  78,  there  Is  much  that  can  be 
done  through  administrative  procedures 

1.  It  is  believed  that  additional  progress 
could  be  made  If  adequate  staff  resources 
were  available  so  that  the  Secretary  coulcl 
make  the  fullest  use  of  the  authority  he 
does  have  to  evaluate  carefully  all  requests 
for  foreign  labor.  Emphasis  should  also  be 
given  to  developing  procedures  and  regu- 
lations which  will  avoid,  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible,  adverse  effect  in  their  employ- 
ment. 

2.  It  is  recognized  that  many  facets  of  the 
Mexican  importation  program  have  been  de- 
centralized and  that  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram are  administered  through  the  affiliat- 
ed State  agencies  and  their  local  offices. 
While  this  undoubtedly  results  In  economies, 
there  Is  also  a  serious  danger  that  local  pres- 
sures and  considerations  may  distort  the  orig- 
inal intent  of  the  program.  It  is  therefore 
suggested  that  sufficient  controls  and  checks 
be  developed  to  offset  this  possibility. 

3.  For  more  effective  administration  of  the 
compliance  aspects  of  the  Importation  pro- 
gram, consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
possibility  of  punitive  action  against  viola- 
tors which  would  be  less  severe  than  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  Mexicans.  Failure  to 
provide  less  severe  penalties  often  results  ip. 
no  punitive  action  at  all. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  a  tripartite 
advisory  committee  be  established  to  advisic 
the  Secretary  on  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro- 
gram. The  committee  should  consist  of  rep- 
resentatives of  management  and  labor  In 
equal  numbers  and  of  public  members. 

In  recommending  changes  in  Public  Law 
78,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  law 
the  committee  is  mindful  that  these  pro- 
posed changes  will  not.  of  themselves,  solve 
the  long  standing  and  complicated  manpower 
problems  of  American  agriculture  and  may 
not  substantially  improve  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  domestic  farm  labor 
These  recommendations  should  therefore  be 
considered  minimal  in  nature. 

Mr.  Glenn  E.  Garrett. 

Msgr.  George  G.  Higgins. 

Mr.   Edward   J.  Thte. 

Dr.  RuFus  B.  VON  Kleinsmid. 

Consultants  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  William  Mirengoff, 

Executive  Secretary. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield?  ii 

Mr.  McCarthy.     I  yield.  'I 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  should  Uke  to  point 
out  to  the  Senator  that  any  defect  in 
this  law  can  be  charged  back  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  because  he  cannot  certi- 
fy any  Mexican  worker  until  he  has 
found  that  no  domestic  labor  is  available 
to  do  the  work.  So  If  he  has  certified 
that  such  Mexican  labor  is  needed  in 
order  to  do  the  work,  the  fault  is  his. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  answer  is  that 
no  American  agricultural  labor  is  avail- 
able if  the  wage  offered  to  be  paid  is 
35  cents  an  hour — which  the  record 
shows  is  the  amount  that  is  paid  in  Ar- 
kansas— and  the  same  is  true  when  any 
of  the  other  very  low  wages  are  offered; 
and  they  are  documented  on  page  8  of 
my  supplemental  views. 

If  people  are  to  insist  on  paying  wages 
this  low.  they  are  not  going  to  find 
Americans  able  to  work  at  such  low 
wages.  On  the  other  hand,  if  working 
conditions  are  improved  and  wages  are 
inr leased,  the  pool  of  persons  who  are 
willing  to  work  will  increase. 

In  the  State  of  Wisconsin  last  year 
we  employed  more  than  1.000  Mexican 
nationals,  and  we  employ  many  others. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  wages  were  higher 
in  my  State,  many  American  farm- 
workers would  be  willing  to  work. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  so  long  as  they  are 
drawing  a.",  much  in  unemployment  com- 
pensation or  rehef  as  they  could  make 
while  working,  they  would  rather  do  that 
than  work  for  the  money. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  a  State  which 
has  the  most  braceros;  namely.  Cali- 
fornia. I  think  California  is  at  the  top 
of  the  list. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  California  and 
Texas. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  California  is  just  un- 
der Texas.  According  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  average  rate  in  Cali- 
fornia for  the  braceros  and  domestics 
is  $1.25  an  hour.  California  is  next  to 
the  top  State  in  the  use  of  braceros,  and 
it  now  pays  10  cents  higher  than  the 
minimum  wage.  So  it  is  not  a  question 
of  how  much  is  paid  to  those  persons; 
it  is  a  question  of  how  many  are  avail- 
able to  work. 

North  Carolina  does  not  use  any 
braceros,  so  there  is  nothing  selfish  about 
this. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  cucumber 
growers  of  North  CaroUna  manage  with- 
out importing  workers. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  We  are  not  large  pro- 
ducers of  cucumbers,  but  we  have  many 
small  cucumber  producers,  and  the  total 
amounts  to  a  fair-sized  production.  Do- 
mestic workers  do  that  work. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  very  fairminded,  and 
he  is  an  expert  in  this  area. 

It  seems  to  me  what  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  trying  to  do  is  provide  a 
wage  standard  for  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  apply  which  is  a  little  higher; 
and.  after  all.  it  is  very  modest.  It  is 
still  the  fact  that  the  average  State  or 
national  wage  for  the  farmworker  is 
low.  This  is  not  a  prohibitive  level. 
This  is  the  level  that  would  be  preferred 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  who  will  ad- 
minister the  program?    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senator  is 
correct  I  wish  to  quote  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Mr. 
Goldberg,  with  regard  to  standards  to 
be  applied  in  determining  what  the  wage 
rates  should  be.    He  said : 

V/e  now  know,  however,  that  the  prevail- 
ing wage  principle  applied  to  a  massive  for- 
eign worker  program  tends  to  prevent  wages 
from    rising.      That    this    has    actually    oc- 
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curred  over  the  last  8  years,  to  a  serious  ex- 
tent in  many  areas,  is  now  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge. 

The  Secretary  continued: 

In  areas  where  a  large  number  of  Mexi- 
cans are  used,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
valid  method  for  determining  the  prevaUing 
wage  required  to  be  paid  Mexicans  so  as  not 
to  reflect  merely  the  wage  received  by  those 
workers  from  year  to  year. 

Where  there  are  only  Mexicans,  or  a 
large  percentage  of  the  work  force  in 
similar  work  is  made  up  of  Mexican  na- 
tionals there  is  no  other  base  oawhich 
to  determine  what  they  should  be  paid. 

I  continue  to  quote : 

The  Department  has  made  strenuous  ef- 
forts during  the  last  few  years  to  avoid  this. 
These  efforts  have  not  met  with  success. 
And  in  some  areas  the  employers  of  Mexican 
labor  have  initiated  wage  Increases  designed 
to  overcome  adverse  effects  of  the  Mexican 
labor  Importation.  Unfortunately,  these 
have   been   In   the  minority. 

In  numerous  other  areas  the  wage  rates 
lu  the  specific  activities  in  which  Mexican 
workers  are  employed  have  remained  static 
or  even  declined.  To  Ulustrate.  Mexican  na- 
tionals were  employed  In  1951.  after  Public 
Law  78  was  enacted,  at  an  hourly  wage  of  50 
cents  per  hour  in  Arkansas.  Missouri,  Texas, 
and  New  Mexico.  Ten  years  later,  in  1960. 
this  was  still  the  rate  normally  ptiid  braceros 
in  most  areas  in  these  States.  In  the  mean- 
time, of  course,  the  average  wage  rate  for  all 
hourly  paid  farmworkers  in  these  States  as 
well  as  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  was  in- 
creasing significantly. 

Secretary  Goldberg  continued: 
The  availability  of  braceros  at  these  static 
rates  tlxroughout  this  10-year  period  has 
tended  to  place  a  ceiling  upon  the  wage 
offered  US  workers  engaged  In  similar  work 
in  the  areas  where  braceros  are  employed. 

Secretary-  Goldberg  went  on  to  sum- 
marize the  problem — which  I  think  is  of 
concern  to  us — of  administrative  diflS- 
culty,  and  asked  that  we  clarify  and  es- 
tablish workable  standards: 

In  far  too  many  areas  employers  have  not, 
since  the  inception  of  this  program,  volun- 
tarily introduced  any  wage  Increases  and 
have  vigorously  opposed  any  efforts  of  the 
Department  to  give  meaning  and  effect  to 
the  statutory  responsibility  of  the  Secretary 
not  to  make  Mexican  workers  available  under 
circumstances  which  would  adversely  affect 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  our 
own  agricultural  workers.  We  have  found 
ourselves  In  endless  Utlgatlon  challenging 
the  validity  of  the  Department's  policy  and 
criteria  to  prevent  such  adverse  effect  even 
where  the  policies  of  the  Department  would 
require  the  payment  of  wages  which  would 
produce  minimum  earnings  of  50  cents  per 
hovir. 

In  the  light  of  this  experience  and  in 
view  of  the  unrelenting  resistance  to  the 
Department's  efforts  to  carry  out  Its  respon- 
sibilities under  Public  Law  78,  we  have  con- 
cluded that  statutory  standards  should  be 
prescribed  by  the  Congress  to  avoid  the  con- 
tinuous and  irksome  friction  that  has  char- 
acterized the  program:  and  which  has  In 
effect  tended  to  Impair  the  safeg\iards  which 
the  law  purports  to  provide. 

To  this  end— 

The  Secretary  concludes^ 
the  administration  recommends  an  amend- 
ment, as  contained  In  S.  1945,  which  would 
require  employers  with  labor  shortages  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  bringing  In  foreign  work- 
ers to  offer  to  such  workers  wages  at  least 
equal  to  the  statewide  or  national  average 
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rat«  for  hourly  paid  farm  labor,  whichever 
is  the  lesser. 

This  Is  essentially  the  amendment 
which  I  am  offering,  though  I  have 
modified  it  to  read  90  percent  of  the 
statewide  or  national  average. 

We  have  gone  beyond  that  and  sav. 
since  in  the  average  we  take  into  account 
the  higher  paid  farmworkers  and  the 
fact  that  Mexican  nationals  are  paid 
fringe  benefits— by  way  of  medical  aid. 
housing,  transportation  costs— 90  per- 
cent of  the  average  paid  in  the  State  is 
a  wholly  fair  standard  to  apply. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  given  to  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Research  and 
General  Legislation  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Mr.  Goldberg,  on  June  13,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and 
also  a  letter  from  Secretary  Goldberg 
to  me  stating  his  position  on  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

There  being  no  cbjection.  the  state- 
ment and  the  letter  of  Secretary  Gold- 
berg was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EXTE.NSION   OF  MeXICA.N   FARM    LaBOR    PrOCRAM, 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1961.  US.  Senate.  Sub- 
committee ON  Agricultural  Reseakch  and 
General  Legislation  of  the  Committee 
ON   Agriculture  and  Forestry 

statement  OF   HON     ARTHUR   J     GOLDBERG.  SEC- 
RETARY   OF   LABOR 

Secretary  Goldeerg.  Senator  Jordan  and 
Senator  Hart,  I  have  a  prepared  statement 
which  I  will  deviate  from,  so  I  would  like  at 
this  time  to  offer  It  for  the  record.  I  will 
not  read  It  verbatim,  but  I  will  make  com- 
ments about  It,  if  that  meets  with  your 
approval. 

Senator  Jordan    Yes.  sir. 

The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary 
Goldberg  Is  as  follows; 

"I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  present 
the  views  of  the  administration  and  to  ex- 
press my  personal  views  on  legislation  which 
this  committee  is  considering  for  improving 
the  Mexican  labor  program  and  for  Its  ex- 
tension for  an  additional  2  years. 

•'To  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  adminis- 
tration's position.  I  would  like  to  sUte  at 
the  outset  that  we  are  not  advocating  the 
termination  of  the  program ^  On  the  con- 
trary, fully  mindful  of  the  uncertainty  of 
meeting  the  labor  requirements  at  this  time 
of  our  agricultural  producers  entirely  from 
our  own  labor  cupply,  we  recommend  the  ex- 
tension for  a  2-year  period  of  Public  Law  78— 
the  law  which  pro\ldes  the  basic  authority 
for  the  Mexican  labor  program. 

"But  it  should  be  equally  clear  that  the 
administration  opposes  any  extension  of  this 
law  unless  it  is  appropriately  amended  to 
provide  sorely  needed  protection  for  our  own 
workers:  protection  against  the  rampant 
competition  for  available  Jobs  from  an  al- 
most inexhaustible  reservoir  of  foreign  work- 
ers accustomed  to  work  for  wages  and  un- 
der conditions  which  compared  with  ours 
are  substandard  and  which  we  have  long  rel- 
egated to  the  past. 

"The  basic  question  is — do  we  not  have 
a  solemn  responsibility  to  our  own  workers 
to  provide  safeguards  against  the  adverse  im- 
pact upon  their  wages,  working  conditions, 
and  employment  opportunities  that  must  in- 
evitably flow  fium  tlie  large  scale  use  of  lor- 
eign  supplemental  labor. 

■  There  are  two  bills  presently  before  this 
committee,  H.R.  2010  and  S.  1945. 

'  H.R.  2010  would  merely  extend  Public 
Law  78  for  an  additional  2  years  without 
amendment.  S.  1946  would  extend  the  pro- 
gram for  2  years  but  with  basic  amendments 
to  protect  the  interests  of  domestic  agricul- 


tural workers.     The  amendmenu  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

"1.  Authoriae  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
limit  the  number  of  Mexican  nationals  that 
may  be  employed  by  any  one  employer  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  assure  active  competi- 
tion for  domestic  workers. 

"2.  Bequire  growers  to  offer  condiUons  of 
employment  to  domestic  workers  comparable 
to  those  they  must  provide  Mexican  workers. 
"3.  Prohibit  the  employment  of  Mexican 
workers  in  other  than  temporanr  or  seasonal 
work  or  In  work  Involving  the  operation  of 
power-driven  machinery. 

"4.  Proinde  that  employers  using  Mexican 
workers  must  pay  them  wages  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  statewide  or  nattonal 
average  rate  for  hourly  paid  farm  labor, 
whichever  is  the  lesser.  The  maximum  in- 
crease In  any  one  year  would  be  the  equlv- 
aler.t  of  10  cents  per  hour. 

■'The  administration  supports  S.  1945 
•  Programs  for  the  admission  of  Mexican 
agricultural  workers  have  been  with  us  for 
almost  20  years.  The  present  program  stems 
from  governmental  arrangements  concluded 
during  World  War  II.  At  no  time  during 
tJie  war  years  did  the  numbers  exceed  175.000 
in  any  one  year.  With  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities the  program  tapered  off  until  the 
Korean  emergency  again  created  manpower 
stringencies.  The  need  was  felt  for  an  or- 
derly method  of  supplementing  available  do- 
mestic workers,  and  In  1951  Public  Law  78 
was  enacted.  The  law.  implemented  by  an 
international  agreement  with  Mexico  In  the 
same  year,  has  been  extended,  with  minor 
amendments,  from  time  to  time  since  then. 
"Under  Public  Law  78  approximately  200.- 
000  Mexicans  were  brought  in  annually  be- 
tween 1951  and  1953.  Prom  that  time  It 
increased  until  It  reached  a  peak  of  approxi- 
mately 445.000  in  1956.  In  1960  due  to  mech- 
anization of  the  cotton  harvest  the  number 
decreased  to  about  315.000. 

•'During  the  House  consideration  of  simi- 
lar legislation  this  year,  considerable  argu- 
ment was  advanced  designed  to  show  the 
need  for  a  continuation  of  the  program. 
Since  the  administration  is  not  opposing  an 
extension  of  an  improved  law.  such  argu- 
ments are  not  relevant.  The  sole  question 
which  we  are  now  considering  is  what  terms 
and  conditions  are  necessary,  when  admit- 
ting Mexican  workers,  to  avoid  undermining 
the  economic  conditions  of  our  domestic 
farmworkers. 

"Approximately  2.200.000  American  farm- 
workers who  depend  for  their  livelihood  on 
farm  employment  are  In  some  measure  af- 
fected by  the  Mexican  labor  program.  But 
the  Impact  of  mass  Importation  of  foreign 
agricultural  workers  falls  with  the  great- 
est severity  upon  our  migrant  agricultural 
workers — the  segment  of  our  labor  force 
whose  shocking  living  and  working  condi- 
tions have  Increasingly  become  the  subject 
of  public  scrutiny  in  the  press,  over  the 
radio,  on  television,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress. 

"The  majority  of  American  migrants,  mov- 
ing In  vast  streams  out  of  the  South  and 
Southwest  each  spring,  exist  for  the  most 
part  In  a  shadowy  world  of  poverty,  privation. 
lack  of  opportunity  and  living  conditions 
lnto:erabIe  by  any  standards.  Each  year  ap- 
proximately 500.000  American  farmworkers 
migrate  with  their  families  in  order  to  avoid 
either  unemployment  or  low  wages  at  home. 
All  too  frequently  they  are  quartered  in 
unsanitary  and  substandard  housing:  trans- 
ported in  unsafe  buses  and  trucks  which 
has  subjected  them  to  a  high  incidence 
of  accidents  resulting  in  death  and  serious 
injury.  Because  they  are  constantly  on  the 
move,  their  children  are  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  receive  a  minimal  education, 
while  restrictive  residence  requirements  dehy- 
them  pubUc  health  and  welfare  services.  The 
conditions  of  these  famlUcB  are  an  affront 
to  American  concepts  of  human  dignity. 
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"The  unpleasant  truth  is  that  the  migra< 
tory  labor  system  in  the  United  States  is 
based  on  underemployment,  \inemployment, 
and  poverty.  This  is  not  a  smaU  problem. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
that  underemployment  alone  In  rural  areas 
of  our  Nation  la  the  equivalent  of  1,400.000 
fully  unemployed  people.  The  earnings  of 
agricultural  worlcers  average  barely  over 
•  1,000  a  year. 

"Farmworlters  are  excluded  from  minimum 
wage,  unemployment  insurance,  almost  all 
workmen's  compensation  legislation  and 
most  other  social  legislation.  In  addition, 
they  are  excluded  from  legislation  which 
protects  the  right  of  workers  to  organize  and 
bargain  with  their  employers. 

"We,  as  a  nation,  take  pride  In  our  coun- 
cern  for  the  dignity  of  the  Individual;  but 
the  apathy  that  has  been  demonstrated  to- 
ward this  lingering  social  problem  seems  to 
us  to  be  an  abdication  of  our  responsibili- 
ties. At  a  time  when  we  are  engaged  In  a 
a  bitter  struggle  to  advance  the  cause  of 
democracy  throughout  the  world  this  social 
and  economic  blight  at  home  has  become 
a  matter  of  embarrassment  to  the  United 
States. 

"The  emphasis  in  our  foreign  aid  policy 
Is  reflecting  a  greater  concern  for  the  in- 
dividual In  the  underdeveloped  countries 
throughout  the  world.  We  are  accenting 
the  need  for  improving  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  these  poverty  ridden  people.  While 
we  have  necessarily  expended  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  this  effort,  we  must 
equally  measure  up  to  our  responsibilities 
toward  otu'  own  agricultural  workers  who, 
in  our  midst  live  in  poverty  and  degradation. 
The  conditions  under  which  these  men  and 
women  live  and  work  is  contrary  to  our 
democratic  institutions  and  ideals.  In  the 
interest  of  simple  humanity  we  should  not 
tolerate  these  conditions. 

"The  present  administration  is  firmly  of 
the  view  that  the  time  for  studying  the 
migrants'  problem  is  past;  the  time  for 
remedial  action  Is  long  overdue.  This 
blemish  in  our  social  order  must  be  eradi- 
cated. While  some  progress  has  been  made 
it  Is  not  nearly  enough. 

"For  its  part,  the  Department  of  Labor  is 
now  considering  ways  and  means  of  Improv- 
ing and  extending  existing  programs  for 
farmworkers  In  order  to  assure  greater  con- 
tinuity in  employment  and  higher  earnings. 

"To  me  it  appears  highly  inconsistent, 
however,  to  attempt  to  Improve  the  lot  of  the 
migrant  workers  through  the  series  of  bills 
which  the  Congress  is  now  considering  while 
requiring  these  workers  to  complete,  with- 
out adequate  legal  protections  to  safeguard 
their  interests,  with  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  foreign  workers. 

"The  nature  and  size  of  the  Mexican  labor 
program  subsUutlally  Interfere  with  the  nor- 
mal operations  of  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand in  the  labor  market.  The  inexorable 
result  is  to  stabilize  or  depress  the  wages  of 
our  own  farmworkers  in  areas  where  Mexican 
braceros  are  employed.  My  concern  over 
this  problem  was  shared  by  my  predecessor 
In  office,  the  distinguished  James  P.  Mitchell. 
It  has  been  highlighted  in  a  report  of  a  com- 
mittee of  prominent  consultants  who  were 
appointed  by  Secretary  Mitchell  to  study  the 
matter. 

"Although  we  are  concerned  with  the  im- 
pact of  the  Mexican  labor  program  on  the 
economic  conditions  of  domestic  farmwork- 
ers, we  are  in  no  way  critical  of  the  Mexican 
workers  as  Individuals.  We  value  them 
highly  as  respected  neighbors.  They  have 
proved  to  be  dependable  and  competent 
workers  and  have  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  the  Nation's  agricultural  production. 

"To  meet  these  problems,  the  adminis- 
tration recommends  the  enactment  of  Sen- 
ator McCaktbt's  bill,  S.  1946.  This  bill  Is 
designed  to  assure  that  the  Mexican  labor 
program  remains  a  truly  supplemental  labor 


program  rather  than  a  program  to  substitute 
Mexican  workers  for  U.S.  workers. 

"We  have  been  urged  by  many  group>s  and 
Individuals  to  oppose  any  extension  of  Public 
Law  78.  This  position,  we  believe  is  too 
extreme.  The  administration's  propowls 
would  extend  the  program  for  2  years  with 
reasonable  and  moderate  amendment. 

"First,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  l>e 
provided  with  authority,  in  connection  with 
his  certiflcatlons  under  section  503.  to  limit 
the  number  of  foreign  workers  who  may  be 
employed  by  any  employer  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  assure  active  competition  among 
farmers  for  the  services  of  U.S.  farmworkers. 

"As  I  indicated  above,  we  find  that  because 
Of  the  Mexican  labor  program,  there  has 
been  a  substantial  deterioration  of  employer 
recruitment  programs  and  of  the  labor  rela- 
tions practices  designed  to  maintain  a  sta- 
ble and  productive  work  force.  The  results 
are  that  employers  of  Mexican  workers  fre- 
quently pay  lower  wages  to  domestic  work- 
ers than  the  employers  In  the  same  activity 
and  area  who  depend  upon  U.S.  agricultural 
workers.  They  are  under  no  real  compulsion 
to  attract  additional  U.S.  farmworkers,  with 
results  that  are  clearly  adverse  to  the  In- 
terests of  our  own  farmworkers. 

"The  most  tangible  result  of  the  ready 
supply  of  Mexican  workers  is  Its  depressing 
effect  upon  wages.  The  failure  to  make  the 
special  effort  to  offer  other  working  condi- 
tions that  are  necessary  to  maintain  a  sat- 
isfied work  force,  however,  may  be  even  more 
detrimental  to  U.S.  farmworkers  and  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  the  failure  to  obtain  them. 

"All  efforts  to  protect  our  farmworkers 
from  these  effects  of  the  Mexican  labor  pro- 
gram in  a  meaningful  manner  heretofore 
have  been  unsuccessful.  Clearly,  employer 
responsibility  to  recruit  and  retain  U.S. 
farmworkers  Is  required  In  the  law.  The 
Incentive  for  employers  of  Mexican  workers 
to  do  a  better  Job  of  domestic  recruitment 
and  labor  relations  will  be  increased  under 
this  amendment.  Where  necessary,  each 
employer  of  Mexican  workers  will  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  a  fair,  specified  propor- 
tion of  domestic  agricultural  workers  in  his 
work  force. 

"In  this  connection,  I  am  somewhat  dis- 
turbed by  allegations  that  our  domestic 
workers  are  an  unstable  and  unreliable 
source  of  labor;  that  employers  experience, 
notwithstanding  their  best  recruitment  ef- 
forts, large  turnover  in  their  domestic  labor 
force.  In  my  Judgment  this  is  a  most  unjust 
Characterization  of  our  domestic  agricul- 
tural labor  force. 

"Thousands  of  farmers  throughoxu  the 
country  depend  exclusively  upon  domestic 
agricultural  labor  to  plant,  cultivate,  and 
harvest  their  crops.  It  is  evident  that  when 
dealing  with  a  large  number  of  domestic 
workers  or  foreign  workers  there  will  be 
those  in  both  categories  who  will  not  fulfill 
their  obligations.  In  varying  degrees,  some 
Mexican  workers  have  failed  to  complete 
their  contracts  without  Justifiable  reasons. 
I  think  it  is  significant  that  approximately 
500,000  domestic  migrant  workers  year  by 
year  leave  their  homes  in  search  of  employ- 
ment. It  Is  inconceivable  to  me  that  these 
people  would  be  willing  to  subject  them- 
selves to  the  privations  and  hardships  under 
which  they  live  and  travel  If  they  were  not 
sincerely  and  genuinely  Interested  in  obtain- 
ing remunerative  employment.  We  should 
also  take  note  that  to  a  great  extent  they 
move  from  the  low  wage  areas  to  seek  better 
employment  opportunities. 

"My  experience  convinces  me  that  the 
st.^blllty  of  a  work  force  is  directly  rel.tted 
to  the  efforts  and  interests  of  the  employer 
in  providing  the  worker  with  satisfactory 
employment.  A  dependable  work  force  Is 
obtained  not  alone  by  the  payment  of  trans- 
portation. While  this  may  be  a  significant 
factor  In  obtaining  the  workers  in  the  first 
Instance,  whether  a  worker   Is  satisfied  wltli 


his  employment  depends  In  a  large  measure 
upon  day-to-day  treatment  accorded  him  by 
his  employer;  it  dejsends  upon  the  interest 
the  employer  manifests  in  his  welfare;  it  de- 
pends upon  the  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions, the  housing  provided  him  and  a  variety 

of  other  factors  which  employers  who  suc- 
cessfully recruit  and  retain  workers  have 
learned  are  important  in  assuring  themselves 
of  a  competent  and  dependable  work  force 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  generally 
where  decent  wages  and  working  conditions 
are  offered,  domestic  labor  is  available.  It  is 
available,  for  example,  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington where  wages  are  $1.25  an  hour,  as 
compared  to  50  cents  an  hour  in  other  areas 
and,  where  growers  participate  in  an  annual 
worker  plan,  and  sometimes  advance  trans- 
portation costs  to  American  migrants.  It  Is 
available  in  the  State  of  Oregon  where  the 
State  legLslature  has  enacted  legislation  im- 
proving conditions  for  American  farm- 
workers It  is  available  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia, where  American  workers  can  earn  as 
much  as  $1.50  an  hour  on  some  tree  crops 
On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  expect  to  at- 
tract domestic  workers  to  areas  which  pay 
less  than  50  cents  per  hour. 

"I  have  also  heard  from  time  to  time  the 
complaint  that  domestic  workers  will  not 
accept  certain  agricultural  employment,  such 
as  'stoop  labor,'  regardless  of  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  offered  This  contention 
does  not  square  with  the  facts  Good  cases 
in  point  are  the  States  of  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Mexi- 
can labor  program,  these  States  used  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  Mexican  workers.  The 
employers  in  these  States,  however,  decided 
that  It  was  in  the  best  interest  of  the  local 
economy  to  utilize  domestic  agricultural 
workers  and  are  no  longer  employing  Mexi- 
can labor.  In  these  States,  as  in  many  other 
States,  domestic  agricultural  workers  are 
performing  'stoop  labor.'  For  example. 
More  foreign  workers  are  used  in  the  cotton 
harvest  than  In  any  other  crop.  In  this 
activity  which  Involves  exclusively  'stoop 
labor"  four-fifths  of  the  entire  labor  force 
is  comprised  of  domestic  agricultural 
workers. 

"Approximately  64  percent  (70,000)  of  all 
the  workers  employed  at  the  peak  of  the 
tomato  harvest,  the  second  largest  crop  in 
which  foreign  workers  are  used,  are  domestic 
agricultural  workers  Approximately  39.000 
Mexicans  are  used  in  this  activity  at  peak. 
almost  all  in  the  State  of  California. 

'Even  In  Texas,  California.  Arkansas,  Ari- 
zona, and  New  Mexico,  the  five  States  using 
the  greatest  number  of  Mexican  workers,  the 
majority  of  the  total  hired  agricultural  labor 
force  during  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
-States,  in  the  same  areas  and  in  the  same 
activities,  are  domestic  workers. 

"The  theory  that  domestic  agricultural 
workers  will  not  accept  work  which  is  un- 
pleasant or  undesirable  is  not  supported  by 
the  facts.  Innumerable  American  workers 
arc  employed  in  a  variety  of  difficult  and 
unpleasant  jobs,  such  as  mining,  operation  of 
garbage  truclts,  sewer  maintenance,  cesspool 
workers,  sand  hogs,  boiler  stokers,  blast 
furnace  workers,  and  others. 

"It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  allegations 
that  domestic  workers  will  not  accept  the 
type  of  employment  for  which  Mexicans  are 
used  is  without  foundation. 

"For  the  reasons  I  have  stated  I  believe 
that  the  administration's  proposal  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  limit  the  number 
of  Mexican  workers  employed  in  the  United 
States  is  necessary  to  stimulate  more  vigor- 
ous recruitment  programs  to  the  end  that 
there  will  be  a  greater  utilization  of  the 
domestic  labor  force. 

'The  second  substantive  amendment  pro- 
vided in  S.  1945  would  make  Mexican  work- 
ers available  only  to  employers  who  have 
made   reasonable  efforts   to  attract  domestic 
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workers  at  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment reasonably  comparable  to  those  offered 
to  foreign  workers. 

"Under  existing  law,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
must  certify,  before  foreign  workers  may  be 
made  available,  that  domestic  workers  have 
been  offered  wages  and  standard  hours  of 
work  comparable  to  those  offered  to  Mexican 
workers  No  provision  is  made  for  offering 
to  domestic  workers  the  other  material  ben- 
efits which,  under  the  Migrant  Labor  Agree- 
ment, are  provided  the  Mexican  workers 
These  Include  workmen "s  compensation  or 
occupational  insurance  coverage  for  the 
Mexican  farmworkers,  as  well  as  free  trans- 
portation, free  housing,  subsistence  when 
work  is  not  available,  written  contracts,  and 
work  guarantees 

"S  1945  would  condition  the  availability  of 
the  Mexican  workers  to  any  employer  on  the 
employer's  offer  to  domestic  farmworkers, 
not  only  of  comparable  wages  and  standard 
hours  of  work,  but  also  of  other  comparable 
benefits. 

"The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  that  the 
available  Job  offers  would  be  made  more 
attractive  for  domestic  workers  at  costs  for 
such  benefits  generally  the  same  as  those 
the  employer  now  incurs  when  he  obtains 
Mexicans.  It  would  also  remove  the  anomaly 
and  injustice  that  has  done  so  much  to 
arouse  public  sentiment  against  Public  Law 
78,  its  maintenance  of  higher  labor  standards 
for  foreign  workers  than  those  accorded  our 
own  workers. 

"The  amendment  does  not  require  pre- 
cisely the  same  terms  and  conditions  to  he 
offered  as  are  extended  to  Mexicans.  It  is 
contemplated  that  appropriate  recognition 
would  be  given  to  the  differences  between 
the  situation  of  the  domestic  workers  and 
the  foreign  workers. 

"For  example,  for  local  workers  who  have 
their  own  homes  In  the  area  of  employment, 
it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  require  the 
employer  to  offer  free  housing  Local  work- 
ers would  be  reimbursed  with  monetary 
allowances  in  lieu  of  housing  and  of  dally 
transportation  to  the  Job  when  these  ben- 
efits are  not  provided  The  requirements 
that  local  workers  be  offered  a  written  con- 
tract, the  three-quarter  guarantee  of  em- 
ployment, and  subsistence  payments  would 
be  waived  In  instances  where  they  are  clearly 
inappropriate. 

"The  principal  Impact  of  certain  features 
of  the  amendment  relates  thus  to  recruit- 
ment of  nonlocal  workers.  Those  assurances 
should  make  acceptance  of  out-of-area  sea- 
sonal farm  employment  a  feasible  choice  for 
many  more  unemployed  and  underemployed. 

"The  provision  of  comparable  benefits  to 
domestic  migrants  poses  some  special  prob- 
lems as  It  relates  to  housing  The  obligation 
to  provide  free  housing,  as  is  provided  Mexi- 
can nationals,  should  not  be  expanded,  on  a 
mandatory  basis,  to  the  free  provision  of 
family  housing  for  dependents  not  part  of 
the  work  force.  Here  again  a  monetary 
allowance  of  roughly  equivalent  to  the  cost 
of  hovising  a  single  worker  can  be  provided. 

"We  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  complaint 
filed  by  some  employers  of  unsatisfactory 
results  from  their  recruitment  of  distant 
workers.  Cases  have  been  cited  in  which 
workers  transported  at  the  employer's  cost 
have  not  completed  the  work  required  for 
the  harvest.  Here  I  would  like  to  advert  to 
my  previous  observation  that  generally  the 
dependability  of  a  work  force  has  a  direct 
relationship  to  the  treatment  accorded  the 
workers  and  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
their  employment  For  example,  a  study 
made  by  the  State  of  Washington  in  1958  dis- 
closed that  approximately  100  crew  leaders 
with  3.600  workers  were  recruited  in  Texas 
through  the  annual  worker  plan,  directed 
and  coordinated  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
for  employment  In  the  State  of  Washington. 
Farmers  in  the  State  of  Washington  ad- 
vanced  more   than   $110,000   to   those   crew 


leaders  by  sending  cashiers"  checks  or  West- 
ern Union  money  orders  to  them  in  care  of 
the  Texas  Employment  Commission's  local 
Officers.  All  but  two  of  these  crew  leaders 
reported  for  work  with  crews  and   proved 

eminently  satisfactory — the  total  loss  $250 
This  Is  only  one  illustration  which.  I  am 
sure,  can  be  duplicated  throughout  the 
country. 

"While  the  experience  of  many  other  em- 
ployers who  provide  transportation  to  work- 
ers has  been  gratifying,  the  Department 
recognizes  that  many  employers  are  honesOy 
and  legitimately  concerned  with  the  uncer- 
tainties involved.  Accordingly,  we  propose  to 
provide  that  the  employer  wlio  chooses  may, 
in  lieu  of  providing  transporuiion  in  ad- 
vance, agree  rather  to  reimburse  workers  for 
their  transportation  costs,  after  the  fact, 
in  proportion  of  the  agreed  contract  whlcii 
the  worker  fulfills.  However,  this  should 
not  permit  practices  that  are  less  liberal 
than  those  prevailing  in  the  area  This  will. 
I  believe,  remove  any  reasonable  objection 
on  the  part  of  employers  to  paving  for  do- 
mestic workers,  as  they  do  for  Mexican 
workers,  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the 
Job  and  of  their  return  home  on  completion 
of  the  contract 

"Fear  has  been  expressed  by  some  that  the 
Department  of  Labor,  In  proposing  that  do- 
mestic farmworkers  be  afforded  terms  and 
conditions  reasonably  comparable  to  those 
provided  Mexican  workers,  is  seeking  broad 
discretionary  power  which  might  be  exercised 
in  an  arbitrary  manner.  The  area  of  un- 
certainty seems  to  be  centered  around  a 
method  of  converting  transportation  and 
housing  allowances  in  cash  payments. 

"I  find  it  rather  strange  that  this  same 
fear  has  not  been  manifested  In  connection 
with  a  present  provision  of  Pubhc  Law  78. 
Under  that  provision.  In  any  case  in  which  a 
Mexican  worker  is  not  returned  to  the  recep- 
tion center,  the  employer  is  required  to  pay 
an  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  be  equivalent  to  the  normal  cost 
to  the  employer  of  returning  other  workers 
to  the  reception  center  The  administration 
of  this  provision  involves  the  exercise  of 
discretion  on  the  part  of  the  Department. 
Although  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
paid  by  the  growers  to  the  United  States  on 
the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  there  has  been  no  accusation 
of  any  arbitrary  or  capricious  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Department.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Department  on  its  own  initiative  in 
1954  proposed  and  obtained  an  amendment 
which  provided  authority  to  relieve  em- 
ployers of  double  assessments  which  were 
required  in  some  cases  under  the  provisions 
of  the  law. 

"In  the  light  of  this  experience,  fear  of 
arbitrary  action  on  the  pan  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  certainly  not  well  founded  Far 
from  granting  new  undefined  authority  to 
the  Secretary,  of  the  comparable  terms  and 
conditions'  principle  is  specific  and  limited 
The  terms  and  conditions  provided  the  Mexi- 
cans are  spelled  out  in  considerable  detail 
In  the  agreement  with  Mexico.  These  would 
provide  a  specific  outer  limit  upon  what  the 
employer  would  be  required  to  offer  to  do- 
mestic workers.  To  me,  it  Is  indeed, 
anomalous  that  a  citizen  of  the  United 
Stales  who  presents  himself  for  employment 
in  this  country  can  under  the  law  be  told 
that  foreign  workers  are  entitled  to  greater 
benefits  when  employed  in  the  United  SUtes 
than  he  can  obtain.  U.S.  citizenship  thus 
becomes  a  liability  in  the  United  States. 

""We  also  recommend  an  amendment  con- 
tained in  S.  1945  to  prohibit  generally  the 
employment  of  Mexican  workers  admitted 
under  Public  Law  78  in  other  than  tempo- 
rary or  seasonal  work  or  in  work  involving 
the  operation  of  power-driven  machinery. 
The  Secretary  could  grant  temporary  excep- 
tions where  he  believes  this  necessary  to 
prevent   undvie  hardship      He  would  use  this 

authority    to    permit    gradual    adjustment 


where  farmers  are  now  dependent  upon  Mexi- 
can workers  for  year-round  or  machine  Jobs. 
"Although    we    believe    that    the    Mexican 
labor  program   when   Initially  enacted   was 
viewed  as  a  means  of  meeting  seasonal  short- 
ages  of    unskilled   field    hands,    this    purpose 
was  not  specified  in  the  law.     Consequently 
we  now  have  substantial  numbers  of  braceros 
employed  on  mechanical  equipment  and  ad- 
ditional thousands  in  year-round  Jobs,     In 
view    of    the    substantial    underemplovment 
and     unemployment    characteristics    o"f    our 
own    farm    work    force,    the    alleged    shortage 
of   US    workers    for   skilled    and    vear-round 
Jobs  are  believed  to  refiect  problems  of  wage 
levels   and   employee    relations   rather    than 
true  shortage  of  labor     We  believe  that  the 
Congress    should    so    conclude,    leaving    the 
Secretary  with  discretion  only  to  grant  tem- 
porary exceptions  In  specific  hardship  cases 
We  are  not  now  even  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  stoop  labor  but  of  employing  braceros 
to    operate    costly    machinery    and    In    year- 
round  occupations      In  my  opinion,  there  is 
no  question  but  that  domestic  workers  will 
accept  such  emploj-ment   provided  that   the 
wages  and  conditions  of  work  are  reasonable. 
Whenever  there  is  a  need  for  additional  work- 
ers for  year-round  emploj-ment  which  can- 
not be  met   from   our   domestic   labor  force, 
they   should   be   admitted  under   the   provi- 
sions   of    the    Immigration    and    Nationality 
Act  which  deals  with  the  permanent  admis- 
sion of  workers  for  employment  in  the  United 
States 

"The  administration  "s  recommendations 
for  legislation  extending  the  Mexican  labor 
program,  as  contained  In  S.  1945,  would  also 
enact  Into  law  a  definite  policy  with  respect 
to  wages  of  Mexican  workers  that  must  be 
offered  and  paid  by  employers  seeking  au- 
thorization to  employ  such  workers. 

"The  prevailing  wage  principle  that  has 
been  our  basic  guide  in  this  matter  is  a  prop- 
er protection  for  Mexican  workers  and  must 
continue  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  We 
now  know,  however,  that  the  prevailing  wage 
principle  applied  to  a  massive  foreign  work- 
er program  tends  to  prevent  wages  from 
rising  That  this  has  actually  occurred  over 
the  last  8  years,  to  serious  extent  In  many 
areas.  Is  now  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge 

"In  areas  where  a  large  num.ber  of  Mexi- 
cans are  used,  it  Is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
valid  method  for  determining  the  prevailing 
wage  required  to  be  paid  Mexicans  so  as  not 
to  reflect  merely  the  wage  received  by  those 
workers  from  year  to  year. 

"The  Department  has  made  strenuous  ef- 
forts during  the  last  few  years  to  avoid  this 
These  efforts  have  not  met  with  success. 
And  in  some  areas  the  employers  of  Mexican 
labor  have  initiated  wage  Increases  designed 
to  overcome  adverse  effects  of  the  Mexican 
labor  Importation  Unfortunately,  these 
have  been  In  the  minority. 

"In  numerous  other  areas  the  wage  rates 
in  the  specific  activities  in  which  Mexican 
workers  are  employed  have  remained  static 
or  even  declined.  To  illustrate.  Mexican  na- 
tionals were  employed  In  1951.  after  Public 
Law  78  was  enacted,  at  an  hourly  wage  of 
50  cents  per  hour  in  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
Texas,  and  New  Mexico.  Ten  years  later. 
In  1960,  this  was  still  the  rate  normally  paid 
braceros  In  most  areas  In  these  States  In 
the  meantime,  of  course,  the  average  wage 
rate  for  all  hourly  paid  farmworkers  In  these 
States  as  well  as  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
was  increasing  significantly. 

"The  availability  of  braceros  at  these  static 
rates  throughout  this  lO-year  period  has 
tended  to  place  a  ceiling  upon  the  wage  of- 
fered U.S.  workers  engaged  in  similar  work 
in  the  areas  where  braceros  are  employed 

■"To  these  illustrations  of  static  wages  in 
the  presence  of  substantial  Mexican  employ- 
ment can  l>e  added  many  others  Of  the  123 
wage  surveys  made  in   1960   in  specific  areas 

and  activities  employing  Mexican  workers. 
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i_  It  was  found  that  the  wage  prevailing  among 

[  { I  UJ3.  workers  had  remained  static  from  tha 

prevloiu  year  In  67  percent  of  the  cases.  It 
bad  actually  declined  In  15  percent.  In  the 
face  of  generally  rising  farm  wages,  this 
tendency  to  remain  stable  or  decline  where 
Mexican  workers  are  employed  Is,  in  my  view, 
a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  Mexican  labor  pro- 
gram. This  Is  a  central  problem  in  the  way 
the  Mexican  program  operates  today,  and 
the  reason  why  we  urgently  need  correc- 
tive guidelines  of  the  type  proposed  in  S. 
1945. 

"In  far  too  many  areas  employers  have 
not,  since  the  Inception  of  this  program, 
voluntarily  Introduced  any  wage  Increases 
and  have  vigorously  opposed  any  efforts  of 
the  Department  to  give  meaning  and  effect  to 
the  statutory  responsibility  of  the  Secretary 
not  to  make  Mexican  workers  available  un- 
der circumstances  which  would  adversely  af- 
fect the  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
our  own  agricultural  workers.  We  have 
found  ourselves  in  endless  litigation  chal- 
lenging the  validity  of  the  Department's 
policy  and  criteria  to  prevent  such  adverse 
effect  even  where  the  policies  of  the  Depart- 
ment would  require  the  pajmaent  of  wages 
which  would  produce  minimum  earnings  of 
50  cents  per  hour. 

"In  light  of  this  experience  and  In  view  of 
the  unrelenting  resistance  to  the  Depart- 
ment's efforts  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities 
under  Public  Law  78,  we  have  concluded  that 
statutory  standards  should  be  prescribed  by 
the  Congress  to  avoid  the  continuous  and 
irkscMne  friction  that  has  characterized  the 
program;  and  which  has  in  effect  tended  to 
Impair  the  safeguards  which  the  law  pur- 
ports to  provide. 

"To  this  end,  the  administration  recom- 
mends an  amendment,  as  contained  in  8. 
1945,  which  would  require  employers  with 
labor  shortages  sufficient  to  warrant  bringing 
in  foreign  workers  to  offer  to  such  workers 
wages  at  least  equal  to  the  statewide  or 
national  average  rate  for  hourly  paid  farm 
labor,  whichever  Is  the  lesser.  This  would 
be  applicable  only  to  those  employers  who 
are  seeking  to  obtain  Mexican  workers. 
Where  employers  requesting  Mexican  work- 
ers are  not  offering  at  least  this  much,  they 
would  be  expected  to  bring  their  wage  offers 
up  to  this  level.  In  no  case  would  employ- 
ers be  required  to  increase  their  wages  by 
more  than  the  equivalent  of  10  cents  per 
hour  In  any  1  year.  We  believe  that  this 
formula  will  prevent  the  stagnation  and/ or 
~-  depression    of    farm    wages    In    some    areas 

where  large  numbers  of  braceros  are  em- 
ployed; It  would  simply  cause  wages  In  these 
activities  to  keep  pace  with  farm  wages  gen- 
erally. No  employer  willing  to  offer  average 
wages  would  be  deprived  of  needed  braceros 
by  this  amendment. 

"We  are  of  the  view  that  we  presently 
have  the  authority  under  exiiting  legisla- 
tion to  require  this;  that  the  adoption  of 
this  formula  by  the  Department  would  be 
a  reasonable  exercise  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  statutory  responelbUity  under  title  V 
of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1949  (Public  Law 
78)  not  to  make  Mexican  workers  available 
unless  he  can  certify  that  their  employment 
will  not  adversely  affect  the  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  domestic  workers  similarly 
employed.  We  believe  that  this  is  a  fair  and 
appropriate  standard  by  which  to  test  such 
adverse  effect. 

"The  simple  fact  is  that  whenever  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  adopted  any  measure 
to  give  meaning  and  effect  to  this  statutory 
requirement,  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  been  vigorously  contested,  In 
and  out  of  court.  In  fact  in  the  most  slg- 
nlflcant  cases  in  which  such  restraining 
orders  have  been  Issued,  even  though  set 
aside  at  a  later  date,  It  has  been  due  only 
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to  the  action  of  the  Mexican  Government  in 
withholding  their  nationals  that  the  adverse 
effect  has  not  been  greater.  Because  wa  have 
been  subjected  to  restraining  orders  and  to 
other  litigation  that  vlUates  that  authority, 
we  beUeve  that  the  time  has  come  to  remove 
any  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  Secre- 
tary's actions  through  a  specific  legislative 
standard. 

"This  Is  not.  I  believe,  contrary  to  a  reso- 
lution passed  In  December  1960  by  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federiitlon  favoring 
extension  of  the  Mexican  labor  program. 
This  resc;ution  read,   in  pertinent  part 

"  'We  favor  the  establishment  of  statutory 
standards  for  the  exercise  of  the  broad  dis- 
cretionary authority  now  delegated  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  We  strongly  oppose  the 
delegation  to  the  Secretary  of  discretionary 
authority  even  broader  than  he  now  has.' 

"I  am  somewhat  perplexed  by  the  dllenima 
in  Which  the  Department  finds  Itself.  On 
the  one  hand,  when  It  endeavors  to  estab- 
lish standards  to  give  effect  to  its  responsi- 
bilities under  the  law,  its  authority  to  adopt 
such  standards  Is  forthwith  challenged  on 
the  grounds  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
attempting  to  usurp  congressional  preroga- 
tives. On  the  other  hand,  the  same  groups 
are  here  opposing  a  proposal  on  the  part  of 
the  Department  to  avoid  such  problems  in 
the  future  by  requesting  an  amendment 
which  would  provide  statutory  standards  and 
remove  any  further  questions  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  standards  are  within  the  congres- 
sional contemplation. 

"During  the  House  debates  on  H  R.  3C10 
and  the  amendments  introduced  similar  to 
those  contained  In  S.  1945.  It  was  repeatedly 
argued  that  the  Department  of  Labor  already 
has  authority  under  present  law  to  put 
lntx>  effect  the  recommendations  of  the  ad- 
ministration. We  do  not  concur  in  this 
conclusion,  at  least  with  respect  to  some  of 
the  amendments.  To  the  extent  that  such 
authority  presently  exists,  the  purpose  In 
requesting  statutory  guidelines  Is  to  elimi- 
nate any  further  question  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  action  taken  by  the  Department  to 
protect  the  interests  of  our  domestic  agri- 
cultural workers  within  the  contemplatlao  of 
Public  Law  78. 

"To  meet  these  problems  adequately,  the 
administration  recommends  that  If  Public 
Law  78  Is  to  be  extended  for  2  years,  it 
should  be  amended  as  provided  in  S.  1945. 

"In  closing  I  would  like  to  observe  that 
there  Is  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  confronted  with  a  sf-rious  problem  of 
underemployed  and  unemployed  farmwork- 
ers; that  these  workers  and  their  families 
live  and  work  under  conditluns  which  we 
cannot  in  good  conscience  continue  to  Ig- 
nore. We  have  an  obligation  to  these  work- 
ers to  extend  every  effort  not  to  aggravate 
an  already  intolerable  situation  by  p!,-iclng 
them  In  competition  v/!th  forelEjn  workers 
without  safegTiardlng  them  against  the  Im- 
pact of  this  vast  foreign  supplemental  labor 
supply. 

"The  time  has  come  for  a  more  reallmic 
approach  to  this  problem.  It  Is  time  th;it 
we  cease  finding  reasons  why  we  caimot 
utilize  more  fully  our  own  labor  resources. 
It  Is  time  that  we  begin  to  think  In  terms 
of  developing  affirmative  programs  which 
win  bring  dignity,  social  and  economic  well- 
being  to  our  own  underprivileged  agricul- 
tural labor  force." 

U.S.  Departmknt  of  Labor.  '' 

OmcK  or  THE  Secretary. 

Washington,  August  8   1961, 

Hon.  EuGENi  J.  McCarthy, 

U.S.  Senate,  il 

Washington,  D.C.  I 

DxAx  SxNATos  McCarthy:   I  have  careful'y 
studied  the  draft  bill,  HJl.  2010,  approved 


by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  pro- 
viding for  a  2-year  extension  of  the  Mexican 
farm  labor  program.  Public  Law  78.  Al- 
though this  measure  would  make  some  minor 
Improvements  over  the  present  law,  it  falls 
far  short  of  providing  the  needed  reforms 
which  the  administration  had  sought  in  or- 
der to  protect  our  citizen  farmworkers. 

The  committee  bill  Includes  two  amend- 
ments from  among  those  recommended  by 
the  administration.  One  prohibits  the  em- 
ployment of  Mexican  braceros  in  jobs  involv- 
ing the  operation  or  maintenance  of  power- 
driven  machinery.  The  other  prohibits  the 
employment  of  braceros  in  year-round  oc- 
cupations. In  addition,  the  committee  bill 
Includes  an  amendment  with  respect  to 
working  conditions  offered  to  U.S.  workers. 
The  meaning  of  this  term  Is  so  circum- 
scribed by  language  in  the  report  as  to 
have  no  practical  value.  The  problems  do 
not  lie  in  the  Umlted  area  to  which  this 
amendment  is  directed. 

Finally,  the  committee's  bill  includes  a  new 
provision,  section  505,  the  purport  of  which 
ifl  that  both  domestic  'vnd  foreign  workers 
shall  be  paid  not  less  Jian  the  wage  pre- 
vailing for  similar  work  In  the  area.  Al- 
though the  prevailing  wage  principle  has  al- 
ways been  a  part  of  the  Migrant  Labor  Agree- 
ment with  Mexico.  It  has  never  before  been 
stated  in  Public  Law  78,  and  Its  Inclusion 
now  appears  to  have  no  practical  value.  Un- 
fortunately, the  amendment  falls  to  corrrect 
the  Important  wage  problems  which,  uncor- 
rected, threaten  to  make  this  program  incon- 
sistent with  the  public  Interest.  I  refer  here 
to  Public  Law  78s  serious  adverse  effect  upon 
the  wages  of  US.  farmworkers  and  to  its 
effect  In  some  areas  of  enabling  employers 
to  pay  US.  workers  less  than  they  pay  Mexi- 
can workers  doing  the  same  work. 

The  committee  bill  did  not  incorporate  any 
of  the  most  important  amendments  which 
the  administration  had  requested,  and  which 
were  before  the  committee  in  the  form  of 
S  1945,  which  you  Introduced.  Among  the 
omissions  are : 

1.  Limitation  of  ellglbUlty  to  employ 
braceros  to  growers  who  wlU  pay  Mexican 
nationals  at  least  average  farm  wages,  the 
average  for  the  State  or  for  the  Nation, 
whichever  Is  lower. 

2.  Limitation  of  eligibility  to  employ 
Mexican  workers  to  growers  who  offer  and 
actually  provide  benefits  and  conditions  of 
employment  to  U.S.  farmworkers  ccwn- 
parable  to  those  they  are  required  by  law 
to  provide  to  Mexicans.  (This  Includes  work 
guarantees.  Insurance,  and  free  housing  and 
transportation,  as  well  as  wages  ) 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  bill  as  reported 
by   the    committee    reaches   the    basic    prob- 
lems which  stem  from  the  large-scale  use  of 
Mexican  workers,  that  Is.  the  adverse  impact 
that    their   employment   has   on   the   wages, 
conditions  of  employment,  and  employment 
opportunities     of    our     own     workers.     The 
committee's  failure   to   accept   your   amend- 
ment   which    would    require    growers    using 
Mexican  labor  to  pay  them  the  average  farm 
wnpie    of    their    particular    state    or    of    the 
Nation,   whichever  is  lower,   is  much   to   be 
regretted      This    provision    is    the    kevstone 
of  the  administration's  re.'orm  request's.     As 
you  know,  the  effect  of  the  Mexican  program 
in   many   areas  has   been   to   place   a   ceiling 
on    the   wages   offered    to    U.S.    workers    at 
the    wage    level    at    which    Mexican    workers 
are  m.ade   available.     Where   an  ample  sup- 
ply  of  workers    (Me.ricans)    are   available   at 
50   cents  per   hour,   for  Instance,    employers 
do  not  voluntarily  offer  to  pay  higher  wages 
The   con.<^equence  of   this  system   is  that   It 
has  established  a  wage  ceiling  for  U.S.  work- 
ers often  at  only  50  cents  per  hour.     In  many 
areas  using  a  significant  number  of  Mexican 
workers    this    wage    celling    has    remained 
frozen  at  this  level  for  10  years,  as  the  direct 
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result  of  the  Mexican  labor  program     This 

Is  the  fundamental  vice  of  the  present  Mex- 
ican labor  program  and  the  committee  bill, 
H  R    2010.  does  nothing  to  correct   it 

I  have  every  confidence  that,  once  this  is 
understood,  the  Senate  will  vote  to  remove 
this  wage  celling  This  can  be  accomplished 
simply  by  adoption  of  your  wage  amend- 
ment What  is  involved  here  is  not.  as  has 
been  erroneously  stated  the  enactment  of  a 
minimum  wage  floor;  it  is  rather  the  break- 
ing of  a  wage  celling  Imposed  by  Public  Law 
78  upon  many  of  our  lowest  paid  workers 
None  of  the  Administration  pro[)osals  em- 
bodied In  your  bill  was  designed  to  or  In  fact 
would  establish  a  minimum  wage  in  agricul- 
ture. 

The  sole  Impact  of  your  wage  amendment 
is  upon  those  farm  employers  who  would 
take  advantage  of  the  special  privilege  of 
bringing  in  an  ample  supply  of  foreign  labor 
under  contract  To  these  growers  this 
amendment  would  say  merely  that  this  spe- 
cial privilege  is  conditioned  up<jn  your  pay- 
ing at  least  average  wages  to  the  workers 
thus  recruited  No  employer  willing  to  pay 
average  wages  would  be  deprived  of  foreign 
labor   by  this  amendment 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Senate  will  see  fit 
to  add  the  remaining  amendments  of  S.  1945 
and.  In  particular,  the  average  wage  amend- 
ment during  its  consideration  of  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  extension  of  Public  Law  78. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Arthur  Goldberg. 

Secret ary  of  Labor. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  one  of  the  most  shocking  economic 
statistics  I  have  seen— and  it  should 
be  made  available  to  everybody  in 
America — is  the  average  farm  wage.  We 
are  not  talking  about  the  average  wage 
in  a  factory,  an  automobile  plant,  or  a 
steel  mill,  but  the  average  farm  wage, 
which  is  very  low  In  virtually  every 
State  it  is  less  than  $1  an  hour.  In 
many  States  it  is  far  less  than  that 

We  are  not  asking  in  the  McCarthy 
amendment  for  a  high  standard:  we  aic 
talking  about  a  wage  which  is  barely 
enough  to  eke  out  an  e.xistence  on. 

In  conclusion.  I  may  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota,  on  the  question  of 
consultation  with  State  authorities  in 
this  kind  of  situation,  we  must  recognize 
that,  while  we  have  great  faith  in  the 
Governors  of  our  States,  and  they  are 
wonderful  men,  they  have  an  obligation 
to  the  producers  in  their  Statr.s.  and  the 
people  we  are  trying  to  protect,  by  and 
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large,  are  not  people  who  are  citizens  of  can  farm  labor  program  The  experience 
those  States.  They  are  migratory  work-  °^  lo  years  of  operation  of  the  program  has 
ers.  By  definition,  they  do  not  live  in  demonstrated  that  it  does  affect  adversely 
the  States  where  thev  work  Occasion-  ^'^s^s  employment  opportunities,  and  work- 
ally  they  do.    They  do  not  have  a  vote  11^  conditions  of  domestic  workers.    This  is 

T^^^^'r^'^'^Ti    ^"^"^"^^    ^"    ^^^    ^^^^  o?^L^bor'i^'^"frrT^t^hL^Th7l;^ 

St«t^  tj^?l    have    an    assemblyman    or  sponsibiUty    for    the    admlnlstraUon    ?f    the 

btate    senators    or    State    representation  program      He   and   the  administration  have 

at  all.     They   do  not  have   any  kind   of  supported  extension  of  Public  Law  78  on  the 

local   representation.    The   Governor   is  condition  that  substantial  reforms  such  as 

not   their   Governor.     Thev  cannot   vote  Provided  in  s    1945  are  adopted.     Secretary 

for  him.  "  ^^  Labor   Mitchell   last   year   opposed   exten- 

That  IS  why  reliance  on  local  officials  Tor'^^'v^^T^pJ^^^eJ^  """"  substantial  re- 
has  broken  down,  and  whv  it  is  so  im-         P^hiT.  t  ol    -o 

portant  that  the  Congres."  and  the  ad-  tim'^ii  i^b^r  loTugrdrng'th^e^^rln^ 

ministration    act    the    conscience   of   the  conflict      it  began  as  a  temporary  progr^ 

country,  and  look  out  for  the  welfare  of  t)ut   it   has   been    extended   by  Congress  four 

all  of  our  citizens,  whether  they  are  mi-  times.     During   mis    period  "the   farm   iat>or 

gratory  workers  or  domiciled  in  the  area  ^'^^^^  ^^^  declined,  technological  change  in 

where  thev  work  agriculture    has    continued    at    a    rapid    rate 

I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent   with  the  per-  ."''^    unemployment    and    underemployment 

to  have  the  supplemental   views   printed  gram   has  expanded  greatly    .table  I) 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  starting  on 

patze    7    and   continuing    to   the   top  on  

paee  10. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
w  ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Supplemental   Views  ^''**^ 

H  R  2010  as  amended  by  tiie  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  does  Impruve  Public  Law 
78  by  prohibiting  the  use  of  Mexclan  na- 
tionals for  employment  in  other  than  tem- 
porary  or   seasonal    occupations   or    for   em- 

ployment  in  the  operation  and  maintenance 

of  power-driven   machinery   except   in   those  jysi 

cases  in  which  prohibition  would  cause  un-  ly-sa 

due  hardship  IVH.."'.'.. 

Although    these   amendments   improve   the  I"?^ 

basic   law.   they   will  do   little   toward   solving  i«^ 

the    economic,    social,    and    moral    problems  I'm'.'."'.'.'. 

raised  by  the  operation  of  the  Mcxic.-m  farm  '^-''^ 

labor  program  ^*'" 

Migratory    workers    are    among    the    most . 

neglected  and  underprivllegf-d  groups   in  the  ,  '    A''mlnlstmlive    reports.    Bureau    of   Etnplo>-Tnenl 

American    economv       Their    waees    arc    low  ^^*^[.^a     ,. 

they  sufTer  much  from  unemp^me^  ,!h:^:  ,.;J,;^ld^'^:::  ,:!J'^'^'^^^^-  «^»'^"«^   ^'- 
are  not  covered  by  unemployment  compensa-  ,k      .  -.«  ,    ^ 

tion    laws  or    bv   minimum"  wage   laws    and  "^   '°  P^''^^"^  °^  ^^^  Mexican  nationals 

they    are    generallv    denied    the    benefits    of  l""^  contracted  lor  by  growers  in  two  States, 

workmen's      compensation      laws       Because  ^^^''^  ""'^  California.     Only  five  other  States 

their  work  requires  them  to  move  from  one  '"^Pc^^d    employment    of    more    than    3.000 

area  to  another,  they  and  their  families  do  M^'^'can  nationals  at   the  time  of  peak  em- 

not   have  the  advantage  of  services  and  fi.-  ployment    of    these    workers    in     1960.     The 

ciUties  that   normally  go  with  stable   mem-  overage  hourly  wage  paid   domestic  workers 

bership  in  a  community.  for  work  in  which  Mexican  nationals  are  also 

The  basic  difficulties  of  American  migrants  employed  indicates  that  the  presumed  short- 
are  intensmed  by  the  annual  importation  of  age  of  labor  has  hardlv  been  tested  by  the 
300,000  Mexican  nationals  under  the  Moxl-  offer  of  premium  rates'itable  11). 


Total 

nuiulH-r  of 

Mexican 

nationals 

ef)ntract<><i. 

I'V  ywir. 

la'il-IKl  1 


Averape  numljor  of  workers 
pinployjvl  on  farms. 
I'nit^Hl  States,  IftM-flo  un 
iliousandsj  < 


Pann 
ojKTators 

and 

unpaid 

family 

workers 


Total 


i«%eoo 

7.310 

197,100 

7.W15 

201.  3»0 

r», , ,  5 

3()«.  (133 

(1.  57« 

■.iMh.  fi.Sfl 

«.  347 

4*\  197 

.').  HU» 

43*1.049 

.s.  W*:^ 

43:;.  wr 

\  .')70 

437,  M3 

.5.  4.59 

315,846 

6,249 

^■^^^^^  ^J       '"^elected  einplomnnit  ami  warje  dala  for  major  Mexican-using  Stales,  hy  Stale,  ,n  IfWJ 


Miijur  .Mexiciin-usinp 
Slates  ' 


Texas 

ralifomi8._. 

Arkansas 

Arizona    

-Vow  .\!erieo 

Michigan 

Colorado 


Kmplo>-ment  of  Me\i- 
r-.m  UMtionrils,  l'.««» 


Con- 
tracted * 


122.756 

11Z905 

27.413 

19.324 

10.404 

4.  HI."; 

8.492 


Employed 
at  |icuk 


103,  «80 
73,430 
31.206 
14.312 
11.257 

ll.l.M 

6,  ,^3<^ 


Hourly  wapr  I  ate.';  [nid 
r  .!< .  workers  in  work 
in  which  .Mevic-.m 
nationub  were  em- 
ployed 


Lowest 
rntc 


10.40 

.rr, 

35 
.70 
.60 


.a.^ 


Most 
common 


to.  SO 
l.UU 
.50 
.70 
.fiO 
.85 

I. no 


.K  \  er;ipp 
hourly 
f:trni  wage 
rate  with- 
out room 
or  board, 
liidUi 


S0.7S 

1.23 

.73 

.97 

.85 

1.07 

1  09 


.Mttj<»r  MrxicMP-usiiig 

F.n!plo>-nient  of  Mexi- 
can nationals,  lM6a 

Con- 
tracted » 

Employed 
at  tH-ak 

Mcmtaoii 

2.488 
2,2SS 

(») 
1,215 

.028 
1  13S 

2,563 
2,310 
1.264 
1.213 
1,004 

Nebraska 

Georgia 

Wyoming   

Wisconsin 

Tennessee 

Indiana 

6.1  '                612 

I  lourly  wage  rates  paid 
I'  .'i.  worki'rsin  work 
in  which  .Mrxicnn 
nationals  were  em- 
ploywl 


Ixjwest 
rat* 


(*) 
10.85 

(«) 

(*) 
.80 
.50 
.75 


Mort 
common 


(•) 

to.  85. 

(«) 

(♦) 

1.00 

.50 

.80 


Aveniee 
hourly 
fHrm  w.igv 
rate  willi- 
oui  room 
or  board, 
I960' 


$1  13 

1  1(1 

tie 

1.12 

1.09 

.6.1 

1.06 


-!.«'.  «?I°'v,T'''"  •'^'7'."^'  ''»l'»'>i'l%V,"''''">*''  ^'  '"■  '"  """"'^  ^"^"'-^  «  i't'  f^«..r  than 
Wu  v^vT"v'.'-  ^'•'^-  ^'■rP""^  """"'•"•  ^■■'"■'h  I'^'k  >ttv.  Souih  Dakota,  Kentucky. 
Jowa.  Noxadii.  .Minnesota.  WikshiUKton.  and  Kaii.siis  ' 

tr„.V^jr„     ""  '■'  ^'7i™"  workers  contracted  at  rewplioii  cent4>rs,  64,535  were  recon- 
iMitcd  or  rca.-vsigiie,i  from  one  employer  to  another,  sometimes  in  another  .'Jtate 
!•  or  example,  Michigan  conlnicted  i,h\r^  und  reci)!itr;ictcJ  fi,4S(;  for  a  total  of  II  3t)i      " 


'  I  .R.    IVp.irtment   of  Apricullure.     The   CP.   average  hourh    (: 
without  board  and  room,  lyai,  w-as  97  cents  per  hour. 
*  No  hourl\  riilcs  re|iortpd  in  196(i 
'  All  of  the  workers  em i)loyed  in  (ieorgia  were  recontracted  from  other  SUU* 
Source:  Rurcau  of  Employment  Security. 
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We  do  not  believe  that  anyone  can  ac- 
curately eitablish  the  extent  of  the  need  for 
this  i»-ogram  under  the  existing  practices. 
The  Department  of  Labor  authorlxea  Mexi- 
can nationals  when  a  sufficient  number  of 
worknv  cannot  be  obtained  at  the  prevail- 
ing wage  In  the  area  for  the  type  of  work. 
Where  the  prevailing  wage  la  very  low,  the 
number  of  workers  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  work  under  those  conditions  is  likely  to 
be  reduced.  The  most  recent  figures  (June 
1961)  of  the  Department  of  Labor  show  sev- 
eral counties  In  which  wages  of  30  to  50 
cents  per  hour  have  been  found  to  prevail 
among  domestic  workers.  These  rates  are 
in  areas  and  for  work  in  which  Mexican  na- 
tionals are  likewise  employed. 

The  employer  seeking  additional  employees 
at  a  time  of  labor  shortage  normally  offers 
higher  wages  and  better  working  conditions. 
Under  Public  Law  78  there  is  little  incentive 
to  do  this. 

We  do  not  know  what  percentage  of  those 
who  have  left  the  .farm  labor  force  in  the 
past  10  years  would  be  willl;ig  to  work  in  po- 
sitions now  filled  by  Mexican  nationals  if 
wages  and  working  conditions  were  im- 
proved. As  long  as  the  present  criteria  are 
used  to  authorize  the  use  of  Mexican  na- 
tionals, we  cannot  know  the  extent  of  the 
need. 

The  committee  had  before  it  a  bill  (S.  1945 ) 
which  incorporated  the  recommendations  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  was  supported 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  adminis- 
tration. It  contained  major  provisions  which 
were  not  adopted  by  the  committee. 

One  of  these  provisions  would  have  lim- 
ited the  use  of  Mexican  nationals  to  em- 
ployers who  have  made  reasonable  efforts  to 
attract  domestic  workers  at  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  reasonably  compara- 
ble to  those  offered  Mexican  nationals.  Un- 
der the  international  agreement  between  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  Republic 
Of  Mexico,  Mexican  nationala  coming  to  this 
country  under  contract  are  guaranteed  trans- 
portation costs,  employment  on  three- 
fourths  of  the  workdays  in  the  contract  pe- 
riod, subsistence  when  underemployed, 
housing,  medical  care,  and  compensation  for 
injuries  on  the  Job,  and  health  and  accident 
insurance  at  reasonable  cost.  In  addition, 
they  are  assured  the  wage  rate  that  prevails 
among  U.S.  workers  similarly  employed  and 
a  nUnlmum  wage  of  50  cents  per  hour.  These 
are  benefits  not  enjoyed  by  most  domestic 
migratory  workers. 

S.  1945  also  proposed  a  new  test  for  ad- 
verse affect.  Under  terms  of  this  provision, 
the  employer  would  have  been  required  to 
pay  Mexican  nationals  no  less  than  the  aver- 
age hourly  farm  wage  in  the  State,  or  the 
national  hourly  farm  wage  average,  which- 
ever is  the  lesser.  This  would  establish  a 
clear,  objective,  and  reasonable  minimum 
base  to  assist  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  deter- 
mining whether  Mexican  nationals  should 
be  certified. 

These  two  provisions  should  be  adopted  to 
provide  very  limited  protection  for  American 
migrant  workers.  They  are  clearly  consistent 
with  the  fundamental  policy  and  intent  of 
Congress  as  stated  In  section  503  of  Public 
Law  78  which  requires  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  before  approving  the  Importation 
of  Mexican  nationals  certify  that  there  Is  a 
shortage  of  domestic  workers  and  that  "the 
employment  of  such  workers  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions of  domestic  agricultural  workers  sim- 
ilarly  employed." 

The  experience  of  the  past  10  years  has 
demonstrated  that  this  intent  has  not  been 
achieved.  In  large  part  the  difficulty  has 
resulted  from  the  absence  of  a  formula  or 
of  guidelines  to  determine  when  adverse  ef- 
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feet  has  taken  place.  We  do  not  believe 
Public  Law  78  should  be  extended  without 
providing  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  addi- 
tional directives  necessary  to  protect  domes- 
tic workers  from  such  adverse  effects. 

EuGiNK    J.     McCartht. 

William    F*hoxmire. 

Stephen   M.   Younc. 

Phh-ip    a.    Hast. 

MAT7RINK    B.    NEVBEBCER. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  comment,  and  then  yield 
to  the  Senator.  The  Senator  has  made 
an  important  point  with  regard  to  mi- 
gratory farmworkers,  both  domestic  and 
Mexican.  In  a  report  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  dated  July  11,  1961, 
reference  is  made  to  certain  inforrnation 
about  wages,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  la  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  1.0  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington.  DC  .  July  11,  1961. 
Hon.  ETOGENE  J.   McCartht, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  j| 

Dear  Senator  McCarthy:  I  am  presenting 
herewith  the  information  requested  by  your 
letter  of  June  30  with  respect  to  areas  In 
which  Mexican  nationals  are  being  employed 
despite  wage  levels  lower  than  50  cents  per 
hour  among  U.S.  workers. 

The  areas  and  activities  of  Mexican  em- 
ployment In  which  a  wage  of  less  than  50 
cents  per  hour  has  been  found  to  prevaU 
among  domestic  workers  thus  far  in  1961  are 
as  follows: 
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State,  area,  and  activity 


ARKANSAS 

County: 


Crittenden 
chopping 

Mississippi     County: 
chopping 

Phillips  County:  Cotton  chop- 
ping  


Cotton 
Cotton 


TBXAfl 

Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley: 

All    crops,    hoelne 

Cucumber,  plckea-bulk 

Maverick  County:  Cauliflower, 
cut-pack  In  field 


Date  of 

wa^e 

finding 


June     9 

..do 

June    7 


Apr    27 
May     3 

Feb.  14 


Pre  val  line 

va^t  r  lie 


to.  30 
.40 


.30 


I 


4S 
45 

,40 


There  may.  of  cotrrse,  be  other  areas  In 
which  wages  paid  on  a  piece-rate  basis  are 
yielding  less  than  50  cents  per  hour  to  aver- 
age U.S.  workers. 

I  am  also  enclosing  the  full  list  of  areas 
and  activities  of  Mexican  employment  in 
which  the  prevailing  wage  rate  among  US. 
workers  Is  50  cents  per  hour  or  less. 

With  regard  to  your  final  question,  we  are 
unable  to  conclude  that  wages  in  the  Tery 
low-wage  Mexican-employing  areas  are  show'- 
Ing  marked  improvement.  So  far  this  year 
18  area  wage  surveys  have  revealed  prevailing 
wage  rates  lower  than  on  the  comparable 
date  a  year  ago.  All  but  four  of  these  wage 
declines  were  In  States  where  the  typical 
hourly  rate  is  50  cents  or  less.  Furthermore, 
in  three  out  of  the  six  exceptionally  low-wage 
areas  listed  above  (including  both  of  the 
30-cents-per-hour  areas)  the  latest  wage 
finding  represents  a  decline  from  Uie  pre- 
vailing wage  rate  in  the  preceding  year.  In 
short,  it  appears  that  wage-depres.slve  ten- 
dencies   In    areas    using   Mexican    labor    are 


strongest  and  most  harmful  in  the  areas  in 
which   wages  are  already  exceptionally  low. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Akthus  J.  Oou>BEsa, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

Farm  wage  rates  of  50  cents  per  hour  or  le.<!s 
in  1961  in  actix'ities  employing  Mexican 
contract  workers  by  State  and  area  > 
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State,  area,  and  activity 


ARKANSAS 

Craighead  County:  Cotton 
choppinfT... 

Critt<>nden  County:  Cotton 
choppirijr 

Ntl^i'Jis.sippl  County:  Cotton 
rhoppin? 

Phillips  County:  Cotton  cbop^ 
Plnp 

roin.sott  County;  Cotton  chop- 
ping     June   19 


Hate  of  '  Prevailing 

wage        wage  rale 

finding 


TEKXESaES 


I-ukc  County  multlcrop:  Cotton 
and  soyfK^an  chopping 


TEXAS 

Lower  P.io  Grande  multicrop: 

All  (Ti)[«.  hoeinfT 

Asparagus,  cut-bulk 


Cabbage,  cut-bulk. 


Cauliflower,  cut  bulk. 


Celery,  ctitpack  in  field. 
Cucunil>or.  pickr-dbulk. 

Lettuce: 

Cut-p(U'lc-load 

Cut-pack -seal- load . . 


OnloiLs,  dry,  pmll  only 


Peppers,  bell,  cut-bulk... 

Squa,sh,  bulk 

Maverick  County  multlcrop: 

A II  crops,  hoeing 

Cauliflower; 

Cut-bulk 


June     e 


Apr.  27 
Niar.  10 
Mar.  TZ 
Apr.  7 
Jan.  26 
K«b.  » 
Kfb.  24 
Mar  10 
Jan.  26 
Keb.  e 
Feb.  24 
Feb.  9 
Mar.  10 
May  3 
May  17 
May  31 

Feb.  24 
Jan.  12 
Jan.  2t) 
Keb.  24 
.Mar  10 
Apr.  22 
Apr  7 
Apr  20 
May  a 
.May  17 


Cut-pack 

Cut-pack  in  field. 


Winter  Oar<ien  multlcrop: 

All  crops,  hoeinR  

Broccoli,  cut-bulk 

Cabbage,  cut -pack  in  field. 


C.iuliflowor' 

Cut-I>ulk 

fut-pack 

I.<>ttuce,  cut-bulk 

Onion.s,  dry,  pull  only. 


Onions,  dry  (medium),  pull 
only 

Onions,  green,  pull-bulk. . . ! 


June 

U 

Jan 

17 

Feb. 

14 

Jan. 

17 

Ffh. 

M 

.Mar. 

1 

.May 

24 

Ffb. 

21 

Jan. 

10 

Jan. 

25 

Mar. 

■ja 

Jan. 

25 

Jan. 

10 

.Mar. 

29 

Apr. 

27 

May 

11 

Apr. 

12 

Feb. 

21 

..V) 


'  40-  4.1 
..10 
.fiO 
.50 
.50 
..V) 
.50 
.50 
..50 
.50 
.SO 

so 
.so 

>.45 
.W 
.5* 

.80 
.SO 
.50 
.50 
.60 
.BO 
.30 
.50 
.50 
.SO 


.50 
.80 
.SO 
>.40 
.80 

.M 
.M 

.80 
.50 
.00 

.50 
.SO 
.80 
.SO 
.SO 

.50 
.50 


"  Hourly  wage  rates  paid  .Mexican  nationaU  cannot  U 
lower  than  .%  cents  per  hour. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Those  were  the 
prevailing  wage  rates  in  those  counties 
when  the  spotchecks  were  made.  There 
may,  of  course,  have  been  other  rates  in 
other  areas.  There  is  no  effort  to  say 
that  these  are  the  only  areas  involved. 
There  may  be  other  areas  where  the  rate 
is  30  cents,  40  cents,  or  50  cents  an  hour. 

Another  report  bearing  upon  that  sub- 
ject is  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
report  on  the  annual  income  of  migra- 
tory farmworkers.  For  the  year  1959, 
the  latest  available  figures,  the  average 


wages  earned  were  $710  a  year  in  farm- 
work.  Thii  was  supplemented  by  $201 
from  other  sources.  By  putting  tiie  two 
together,  the  workers  were  averagir^ 
$911  a  year  in  income. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  $911  a  year  in  net 
income? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes.  Of  that  sum. 
$710  was  from  migratory  farmwork.  and 
the  work  on  the  average  was  119  days 
in  agrlciiltural  labor.  Additionally, 
there  were  24  days  of  other  work,  which 
supplemented  the  income  by  $201. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  compares 
with  an  average  factory  wage  today  in 
America  of  nearly  $2.50  an  hour,  which 
results  in  an  income  of  about  $5,000  a 
year. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Ir  other  words,  the 
wape  is  five  times  as  great  for  factory 
work  as  for  the  farm  laborer  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  talking  about. 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Since  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  use  farm — not  factory — wages  as 
the  standards,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  very 
modest  proposal.  We  cannot  say  that 
these  people  really  would  join  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  economically,  as  we  wish 
they  could.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  pro- 
posal is  a  wholly  justifiable  step  to  take. 
I  am  proud  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
.support  it. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  opponents  are 
making  the  same  arguments  against 
raising  wages  for  farmworkers  as  were 
made  against  raising  wages  for  factory 
workers  50  years  and  100  years  sigo.  The 
arguments  have  no  more  validity  now.  in 
my  judgment,  either  economically  or 
ethically,  with  regard  to  the  farmwork- 
ers of  today  than  they  had  100  years 
ago  with  respect  to  the  factory  workers 
of  that  time. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  am  looking  at  a  table 
on  costs  and  returns  from  farmwork  in 
aU  States.  This  is  table  18,  showing 
production,  costs,  and  returns,  for  dairy- 
hog  farms  in  the  southeastern  Minnesota 
operation. 

The  other  table  from  Farm  Labor  gives 
information  on  what  the  farmers  must 
pay  for  outside  labor  when  they  hiie 
laborers  without  room  and  board.  The 
rate  is  $1.12  an  hour. 

The  man  who  owns  the  farm,  who  does 
all  the  remainder  of  the  work,  gets  a 
return  of  40  cents  an  hour.  I  am  worried 
more  about  the  farmers  in  Miimesota 
than  about  the  folks  whom  they  hire. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  We  are  working  on 
that  problem  by  other  means. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Are  these  farmers  to 
be  put  out  of  business? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No;  they  will  not 
be  put  out  of  business.  The  Minnesota 
farmer  is  willing  to  pay  his  workers  a 
just  wage.  The  Minnesota  farmer  would 
rather  do  that  and  .suffer  sense  hardship 
himself  than  to  profit  as  a  result  of 
exploitation  of  workers. 

I  think  those  statistics  Indicate  that 
the  people  of  Minnesota  are  highly  moral 
and  responsible. 
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Mr.  JORDAN.  I  suppose  it  is  neces- 
sary not  only  for  the  farmer  to  work,  but 
also  for  his  wife  to  work,  and  to  work  at 
night,  so  that  he  can  pay  $1.12  an  hour 
to  hire  a  laborer  in  the  daytime. 

I  have  before  me  a  table  showing  the 
wages  paid  to  workers  who  work  for 
farmers  in  Wisconsin  on  dairy  farms. 
This  is  for  eastern  Wisconsin,  and  shows 
production,  costs,  and  returns.  The  re- 
turn is  only  23  cents  an  hour  for  the 
owner  of  the  farm.  I  am  beginning  to 
worry  about  the  farmers  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  income  of  our  Wiscon- 
sin farmers  for  a  long  time.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  join  me.  This  situation  is  dis- 
graceful. 

As  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
points  out,  the  farmers  own  their  farms. 
They  have  made  investments  in  their 
farms.  They  have  taken  great  risks  as 
a  result  of  their  investments.  They  have 
increased  their  efficiency  greatly.  They 
work  long  hours. 

Yet  this  is  the  kind  of  reward  and  re- 
turn the  Wisconsin  farmers  are  getting. 
It  is  a  disgrace.  However,  I  cannot  see 
that  it  would  be  a  justification  for  ham- 
mering down  the  wages  of  migratory 
workers. 

The  fact  is  that  on  most  Wisconsin 
dairy  farms  there  are  no  hired  men. 
Farmers  cannot  afford  them.  They  do 
not  have  hired  men.  The  work  is  done 
by  the  farmer,  his  wife,  and  his  chil- 
dren. 

I  believe  the  figure  which  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  read  includes  the 
work  done  on  the  farm  by  the  farm  fam- 
ily. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  return 
is  too  low. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  table  also  shows 
that  the  people  the  farmer  hired,  with- 
out board  or  room,  received  $1.12  an 
hour.  The  man  who  owned  the  farm 
received  only  23  cents  an  hour. 
I  think  we  ought  to  worry  a  little  more 

about  the  one  who  owns  the  farm,  who 
hires  the  other  man.  Otherwise,  before 
long  he  will  not  be  able  to  hire  anyone. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  happens  on 
most  of  Wisconsin  farms  is  that  there 
are  no  hired  laborers.  The  farmers  do 
not  have  hired  help. 

There  are  a  few  farms  where  the  farm- 
ers have  incomes  much  higher.  These 
farms  have  the  best  land,  the  biggest 
herds,  the  latest  equipment,  and  so 
forth.  On  those  farms  the  owners  are 
able  to  hire  a  man.  or  two.  or  perhaps 
even  three.  On  those  farms  the  owner 
has  a  far  better  return.  Of  course,  it  can 
afford  to  pay  far  more  for  a  hired  man. 

That  is  the  peculiarity  with  reference 
to  the  statistics.  One  will  not  find  very 
many  people  actually  receiving  23  cents 
an  hour  return  who  have  any  hired  men 
working  for  them. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
statistics  to  note  what  has  been  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  about  a 
rate  of  30  cents  an  hour  being  paid  in 
many  places.  That  is  not  an  average, 
because  regular  wages  at  that  rate  are 
not  paid.  If  that  were  the  wage  rate, 
there  would  be  no  one  who  would  work 
at  all. 


I  would  advise  the  farmers  to  sell  out 
and  to  go  to  work  for  the  man  to  whom 
they  sold  the  farm.  If  I  were  an  owner 
and  making  23  cents  an  hour  and  hiring 
some  fellow  at  $1.12  an  hour,  I  would 
join  him.  after  selling  the  farm. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President,  since 
this  point  has  been  raised,  I  believe  it 
might  be  helpful  to  the  farmers  in  Wis- 
consin if  they  did  not  have  to  compete 
with  some  large  commercial  forms  which 
do  use  and  exploit  farm  labor. 

Another  point  should  be  made.  This 
program  is  not  one  of  general  benefit  to 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States.  In 
1959  the  Mexican  nationals  were  used 
on  about  50,000  farms,  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  farms  of  the  Nation.  In 
fact,  about  half  of  the  U.S.  farms  use 
no  hired  labor  at  all. 

In  1954  only  5  percent  of  the  farms  re- 
ported an  annual  wage  bill  of  $2,000  or 
more.  This  5  percent  accounted  for 
more  than  70  percent  of  all  the  expendi- 
tures for  hired  farm  labor  that  year.  The 
Department  of  Labor  reports,  prelimi- 
nary releases  from  the  1959  Census  of 
Agriculture,  show  that  these  percent- 
ages remain  about  the  same. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  support  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not  a  fact 
that  the  previous  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  recommended  at  least  as 
much  protection  as  would  be  afforded 
by  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  ? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes.  I  think  that 
is  an  accurate  statement.  I  could  not  say 
that  the  previous  administration  recom- 
mended protection  in  quite  the  same  form 
in  which  I  propose  it.  but  the  total  pattern 
of  recommendation  I  think  would  have 
had  at  least  the  same  effect— slightly  dif- 
ferent, but  certainly  a  comparable  effect. 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  invite  attention  to 
this,  particularly  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  will 
read  the  Record  will  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  previous  administration, 
as  well  as  the  present  administration, 
recommended  the  adoption,  in  sub- 
stance, of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  also 
point  out  that  the  present  administra- 
tion recommends  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment which  I  offer,  which  is  correlative 
and  relates  to  American  laborers  on 
farms  which  employ  Mexicans. 

liilr.  President,  since  I  understand  that 
the  committee,  or  a  majority  of  the 
committee,  will  also  oppose  the  amend- 
ment which  I  intend  to  offer,  and  since 
we  are  acting  imder  a  rather  unusual 
parliamentary  situation  with  only  a  few 
of  us  here  listening  to  these  arguments 
with  a  vote  to  be  taken  at  some  future 
date,  if  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
concluded,  it  might  be  an  appropriate 
time  for  me  to  seek  recognition  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  amendment 
which  I  shall  offer.  This  amendment 
will,  I  assume,  be  voted  upon  on  Monday, 
following  the  vote  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Miimesota. 
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Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  made  a  pertinent  point. 

Before  yielding  the  floor,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  two  additional 
tables  which  are  pertinent  to  the  Mexi- 
can farm  labor  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


September  8 


Major  Mcxican-u-sing  States 


Tpxiis 

CaUfornla... 

Arkansas 

Arizona 

N>w  Mexico 

Michigan 

Colorado, 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Oeorgia 

Wyominp 

Wisconsin 

Ti^nnessee 

Indiana... 


Employment  of  Mexi- 
can nationals,  196() 


'  .500  or  more  Mexican  nationals  employed  at  peak. 
Other  States  with  fewer  than  500  are:  .Mi.ssouri,  Utah, 
Oregon,  Illinoi.'!,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Ken- 
tucky, Iowa,  Nevada,  Minnesota,  Washington,  and 
Kansas. 

'  In  addition  to  .Mexican  workers  contracted  at  recep- 
tion centers,  64,535  were  rocontracted  or  reassigned  from 
one  employer  to  another,  sometimes  in  anotiier  State. 
For  example,  Michigan  contracted  4,815  and  recontraeted 
6,486  for  a  total  of  11,301. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

T.\BI.K  U.—Sfltrted  tcagt  data  for  major  Maicannsing 
Slate/,  Ijy  Statr,  in  19^1 


Major  Mexican- 
using  States  I 


Texas 

California... 

.\rkansas 

.Arizona 

New  Mexico 

Michigan 

Colorado 

Montana 

Nebraska 

(ieorgia 

Wyoming 

Wisconsin... 
Tennessee... 
Indiana 


Hourly  wage  rates  pai<l 
L'.ri.  workers  in  work 
in  which  .Mexican 
nationals  were  em- 
ployed 


Lowest 
rate 


$0.4() 
.  75 
.:« 

.70 
.60 

.75 

.  W 


("I 


..■■*) 

.75 


Most 
common 


sew 

1.00 
.50 
.70 
.fiO 
.145 

1.00 
,75 


(») 

I') 


.8.5 


l.OO 
..50 
.80 


A  verape 
hourly 
farm  wape 
rate  with- 
out room 
or  board, 
19t)0 


$0.78 

1.23 

.73 

.97 

.8.5 

1.07 

1.09 
1.13 
1.10 

.fi6 
1.12 
1.09 

.»« 
1.06 


'  I  .S.  Department  of  .^^griculture.  The  !'.>.  avcrnee 
hourly  farm  wage  rale  without  t>oard  an.l  room,  I'JtiO, 
wa.s  97  cents  [H>r  hour. 

'  No  hourly  rates  reported  in  IWW. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  and  the  request  he 
made  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  cer- 
tain charts  and  graphs  is  a  very  desirable 
request,  because  we  are  speaking  mostly 
for  the  Record  under  the  situation  which 
presently  exists.  However,  I  will  say  to 
my  friend  from  Minnesota  that  we  do 
not  have  as  much  of  a  vacuum  as  I  have 
sometimes  encountered  in  this  Chamber. 
I  am  not  alone  tonight.  I  appreciate  the 
close  attention  which  is  being  paid  by 
Senators  who  are  present. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  briefly  my 
amendment,  which  is  designated  "8-29- 
61— A." 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  ap- 
pear at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  amendment  of  Senator  Keating  is 
as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  7,  after  the  term  'work- 
ing conditions",  add  the  words  "and  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment". 

On  page  2.  line  8,  after  the  term  •fcM-eign 
workers",  add  the  lollowlng : 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
'other  terms  and  conditions  of  employinent 
comparable  to  those  oflfered  foreign  workers' 
includes  only — 

"workmen's  compensation  or  insiimnce 
against  occupational  hazards  reasonably 
comparable  to  those  afforded  Mexican  work- 
ers; 

"guarantee  of  the  opportunity  to  work  dur- 
ing at  least  three-quarters  of  the  workdays 
in  the  agreed  term  of  employment: 

"provision  of  basic  subsistence  when  the 
opportunity  to  work  is  not  available  for  ex- 
tended periods; 

"provision  of  transportation  (for  the  work- 
er only)  from  place  of  recruitment  and  re- 
turn, or  provision  of  reimbursement  for  auch 
cost,  in  the  ratio  that  the  number  of  weeks 
worked  bears  to  the  total  a^eed  term  of 
employment  and  not  to  exceed  a  maximum 
of  $3  per   week  of  employment." 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  amendment  is 
similar  to  a  bill  which  I  introduced  this 
year  (S.  1466)  and  to  an  amendment 
which  I  suggested  last  year  when  Public 
Law  78  was  extended  for  6  months 

Very  frankly,  former  Secretary  of 
Labor  Mitchell  had  talked  to  me  about 
this  subject,  and  it  was  with  hi.s  a.ssj.st- 
ance  and  cooperation  that  tlie  amend- 
ment was  discussed  last  year. 

This  amendment  requires  that  before 
Mexican  workers  can  be  employed,  ef- 
forts must  be  made  to  attract  domestic 
workers  by  offering  them  conditions  of 
employment  comparable  to  those  ofTeied 
Mexicans.  The  amendment  is  specifi- 
cally limited  to  transportation,  subsist- 
ence payments  when  work  is  unavailable, 
insurance,  and  work  guarantees.  The 
law  already  requires  that  comparable 
wages  be  offered  domestic  workers. 

In  answer  to  a  point  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  discussion  of  the  McCarthy 
amendment,  let  me  say  that  my  amend- 
ment would  in  no  way  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  any  oppor- 
tunity to  fix  wages  or  conditions  for 
American  farmworkers  except  on  farms 
where  Mexicans  are  employed.  Offering 
comparable  conditions  of  employment  to 
domestic  workers  before  Mexican  work- 
ers, who  possess  these  benefits,  are  hired 
seems  to  me  a  matter  of  elemental 
justice. 

The  offer  of  such  benefits  should  In- 
crease the  number  of  domestic  workers 
willing  and  able  to  accept  farm  employ- 
ment. If  these  benefits  are  not  offered, 
we  have  no  means  of  judging  the  size  of 
the  true  labor  shortage  on  the  basis  of 
which  Mexican  workers  are  admitted  to 
the  United  States. 

Section  2  of  H.R.  2010  as  reported  out 
by  the  Senate  committee  adds  the  re- 
quirement that  Mexican  workers  shall 
be  made  available  only  after  efforts  to 
attract  domestic  workers  have  been  made 
by  providing  "working  conditions"  com- 
parable to  those  offered  to  foreign 
workers. 


This  might  soimd  all  right  on  its  face, 
and  it  might  indicate  that  there  is  no 
need  for  the  amendment  which  I  pro- 
pose. But  in  its  report  accompanying 
this  lepislation.  the  committee  indicated 
that  the  term  "working  conditions"  re- 
fers to  physical  conditions,  and  that  it 
does  not  include  "other  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  employment"  such  as  trans- 
portation, subsistence,  insurance,  and 
work  guarantees,  which  my  amendment 
would  include.  In  defining  these  "other 
terms  and  conditions  '  my  amendment 
calls  for  specific  items  which  are  set 
forth  in  the  amendment,  beginning  at 
line  9  of  the  first  page. 

The  amendment  does  not  require  that 
precisely  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
be  offered  as  are  extended  to  Mexicans. 
It  is  contemplated  that  there  would  be 
some  recognition  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  situation  of  the  domestic  work- 
ers and  foreign  workers.  For  example, 
where  employees  have  their  own  homes 
in  the  area  of  employment,  it  would  not 
be  reasonable  to  require  the  employer 
to  offer  free  transportation  to  domestic 
workers.  Under  the  amendment,  how- 
ever, an  employer  could  be  required  to 
offer  workmen's  compensation  or  on-the- 
job  insurance  to  the  domestic  worker. 
just  as  he  offers  it  to  the  Mexican  worker. 
When  Public  Law  78  was  being  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  the 
twilight  hours  of  the  86th  Congress.  I 
stated  my  position  that  there  should  be 
no  further  extension  of  the  law  unless 
it  is  amended  to  provide  that  growers 
who  use  Mexican  labor  be  required  to 
offer  domestic  workers  benefits  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  similar  to  those 
they  must  by  law  offer  and  actually  pro- 
vide Mexican  labor. 

My  position  has  not  changed. 
To  me,  it  is  inconceivable  that  we  treat 
foreign  workers  better  than  we  treat  our 
own  domestic  farmworkers.  I  fail  to 
understand  how  growers  can  claim  that 
domestic  labor  is  not  available  to  do  the 
job  if  they  do  not.  first,  make  sincere 
attempts  to  recruit  U.S.  workers.  By 
sincere  attempts,  I  mean  actually  find- 
ing out  what  incentives  would  attract 
U.S.  workers  and  basing  recruitment  ef- 
forts on  the  results  of  these  flndings. 
The  availability  of  a  vast  potential  labor 
supply  south  of  the  border  has  reduced 
competition  for  domestic  workers  in  la- 
bor shortage  areas  and  has  caused  many 
growers  to  make  only  token  recruitment 
efforts. 

Growers  are  presently  required  to  fur- 
ni.sh  transportation  for  Mexican  na- 
tionals to  and  from  reception  centers. 
Mexican  nationals  are  guaranteed  the 
opportunity  to  work  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  work  days  in  the  contract 
period,  which  usually  has  a  minimum  of 
6  weeks.  If  Mexican  workers  are  offered 
employment  for  less  than  64  hours  in 
any  2-week  period,  they  are  entitled  to 
subsistence  during  Idle  days  at  the  em- 
ployer's expense. 

Mexicans  must  be  provided  with  free 
housing.  Because  of  the  complication  of 
computing  housing  costs  and  conditions 
and  because  the  Mexicans  who  come  into 
the  United  States  under  Public  Law  78 
are  single  men.  I  have  specifically  ex- 
cluded this  requirement  from  my  amend- 
ment. 
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Employers  of  Mexicans  are  required  to 
pay  insurance  against  occupational  in- 
juries and  to  pay  for  the  workers'  subsist- 
ence during  days  of  illness  or  injury. 
California  State  law  now  requires  this 
for  domestic  workers.  Employers  miist 
also  carry  occupational  health  insurance 
for  Mexican  workers,  but  the  cost  of  this 
item  is  paid  by  deductions  from  wages. 
In  sum,  my  amendment  is  a  compro- 
mise in  that  It  excludes  housing  and 
health  insurance,  in  that  it  limits  the 
definition  of  "other  terms  and  condi- 
tions" to  those  stated  above  and  in  that 
it  places  what  is  certainly  a  reasonable 
$3  maximum  per  week  on  the  transpor- 
tation costs  paid  by  employers  of  d<Mnes- 
tic  workers  who  also  employ  Mexicans. 

Mr.  President,  Public  Law  78  was  ini- 
tially adopted  as  a  temporary  program 
under  emergency  Korean  war  labor 
shortage  conditions.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  my  am^endment,  for  without  it,  I  think 
Public  Law  78  has  outlived  its  usefulness 
and  should  be  permitted  to  expire. 

With  unemployment  increasing,  there 
is  simply  no  justification  for  permitting 
the  steady  rise  of  Mexican  workers  to 
take  Jobs  which  should  be  made  avail- 
able, at  least  on  an  equal  basis,  to  Amer- 
ican workers.    My  amendment  would  see 
to  it  that  a  true  labor  shortage  was  the 
basis  for  admitting  foreign  workers  and 
not  the   unwillingness  of  employers  to 
make  reasonable  job  offers  to  Americans. 
I  want  to  add  one  point.    In  addition 
to  the  fundamental  fairness  of  treating 
domestic   workers   as  well   as   we   treat 
Mexican     workers,     there     is     another 
factor,    which   should  be   important   to 
some.    Unless  we  limit  the  number  of 
Mexicans  to  a  reasonable  amount,  pro- 
duction In  some  States,  which  therefore 
have   very   low   wage    rates,   places   real 
pressure  on  producers  in  States,  such 
as  New  York,  which  pay  more  reasonable 
and  fairer  wages   to  domestic  workers 
and  to  workers  brought  in  from  outside. 
The  competitive  argument  should  be 
very  Important  to  Senators  from  States 
which  have  taken  steps  to  Improve  con- 
ditions for  migrant  farm  workers. 

I  shall  try  to  condense  these  remarks 
into  a  capsule  form  on  Monday  when 
we  reach  the  limited  time  area.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  getting 
to  the  heart  of  this  matter,  if  the  Mc- 
Carthy and  Keating  amendments  are 
adopted,  they  will  have  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  bracero  program.  Accord- 
ing to  the  largest  farm  orgaixization  in 
my  State,  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
drastically  curtailing  the  bracero  pro- 
gram, perhaps  even  killing  it  outright. 
I  believe  we  should  consider  the  conse- 
quences of  killing  the  bracero  program. 
There  is  no  question  that  it  would  be 
harmful  to  the  econcwny  of  my  State 
and.  indeed,  to  the  economy  of  all 
southwestern   States. 

However,  there  is  another  aspect 
which  has  not  been  mentioned  this  eve- 
ning, but  which  was  brought  out  in  com- 
mittee testimony  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright], 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. He  stes  an  aspect  in  this  pro- 
gram that  perhaps  we  have  not  seen. 


I  should  like   to  quote  from  his  testi- 
mony.   He  testified: 

The  Mexic&n  labor  program  is  equipped 
with  safeguardjB  for  everyone  involved — the 
worker,  his  employer  and  the  domestic  la- 
borer whose  livelihood  could  be  endangered 
by  unregulated  importation  of  Mexican  na- 
tionals. Farmers  pay  all  the  expenaes  in- 
curred in  the  operation  of  thU  program 
through  payments  to  the  farm  labor  supply 
revolving  fund  from  which  the  Department 
Of  Labor  la  then  reimbursed  for  its  expenses. 
In  addition  to  the  fees  paid  by  the  farmers 
for  the  Department  of  Labor's  cost  in  operat- 
ing the  fund,  the  farmer  pays  the  cost  of 
transporting  the  worker  from  the  migratory 
station  to  the  place  of  employment  and  then 
back  again.  In  1960,  the  Phillips  County 
Farmers  Association  In  my  State  found  that 
the  cost  for  this  transportation  was  M7.32 
per  i.orker  Regulations  backed  vip  by  strict 
enforcement  Insure  that  the  Mexican  laborers 
are  paid  fair  wages  and  are  furnished  with 
adequate  housing  while  they  are  In  this 
country.  The  wages  which  the  braceros  earn 
in  the  United  States  not  only  provide  a 
living  for  the  laborers  and  their  families 
but  also  furnish  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
with  Its  second  most  important  source  of 
American  dollars.  Our  continuing  favorable 
balance  of  trade  with  Mexico  Indicates  the 
importance  to  American  business  of  main- 
taining this  program.  Mexico  la  one  of  our 
most  important  customers  and  In  1960  our 
exports  to  that  country  were  $807  million 
compared  to  imports  of  $443  million. 

Statutory  provisions  give  full  protection 
to  domestic  workers  and  protect  their  job* 
from  possible  competition  from  Mexican  la- 
borers. Before  a  farmer  can  obtain  Mexican 
laborers,  certification  must  be  made  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  tliat  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  domestic  workers  Is  not  avaUable.  I 
do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  there  Is  always 
full  empioyment  In  areas  where  Mexican 
laborers  are  used,  since  it  often  happens  that 
domestic  workers  wUl  not  do  the  type  of 
work  required.  If  our  farmers  could  get 
sufficient  domestic  laJixirers  at  the  time  they 
are  needed  and  at  wages  which  the  farmer 
could  afford  to  pay,  I  am  sure  they  would 
be  happy  to  do  so.  The  Mexican  labor  pro- 
gram  is   In   reality   a   program    of   necessity. 

I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distingTiished  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  It  points  up  a  very  Im- 
portant aspect  of  this  whole  subject,  the 
necessity  of  not  shutting  off  the  flow  of 
dollars  into  Mexico,  so  that  it  may  con- 
tinue to  trade  with  us.  As  the  Senator 
notes,  we  have  a  very  favorable  balance 
of  trade  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

A  great  many  misconceptions  about 
this  program  could  be  siunmed  up  by  a 
paragraph  from  an  editorial  published 
in  the  Evening  Monitor,  published  in 
McAllen,  Tex.,  on  August  28: 

The  bracero  Is  no  bargain  worker.  He 
must  t)e  recruited,  transported,  insured, 
housed,  fed  and  retiirned.  He  is  brought 
"hog  round,"  as  the  cotton  men  say.  That 
is,  sight  unseen,  ungraded,  unknown.  He 
may  never  have  seen  a  boll  of  cotton.  He 
may  hare  arthritis,  or  the  sleeping  sickness. 
But  you  "rent"  50  of  them  from  the  Mexican 
Government  and  you  take  the  first  50  out  ot 
the  chute. 

This  says  very  succinctly  and  effec- 
tively what  should  be  understood,  that  is. 
that  wages  are  not  the  sole  cost  of  the 
bracero  worker.  There  is  also  transpor- 
tation. Insurance,  housing,  and  feeding. 
We  can  understand  the  concern  of  the 
southwestern  fanner  for  this  program 
and  its  future,  when  we  note  the  cost 
involved. 


These  amendments  represent  a  further 
intrusion  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in 
affairs  in  which  the  Department  of  La- 
l>or  should  not  be  involved.  The  pro- 
gram in  realitj'  should  be  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  not 
by  the  Department  of  Labor.  We  seem 
to  be  bestowing  a  great  many  powers  on 
the  Secretarj-  of  Labor  these  days. 

We  are  going  to  give  him  power  to  go 
into  a  conflict  with  the  fanners  at  the 
very  administrative  level  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  In  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  we  are  going 
to  give  him  more  specific  power  with 
respect  to  supervising  pension  disclosure, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Pretty  soon 
we  will  be  able  to  abolish  the  Presidency 
and  let  the  Department  of  Labor  take 
over  and  run  the  country. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  can  be  said  to  have  a  proagricul- 
ture  orientation. 

This  has  never  been  ti'ue.  It  is  not 
true  now.  We  are  placing  the  farmer 
at  the  mercy  of  a  Department  which  is 
not  cognizant  of  his  problem,  a  Depart- 
ment which  is  not  familiar  with  his  prob- 
lems, and  is  not  necessarily  in  sympathy 
with  him. 

The  enactment  of  the  proposed 
amendment  would  plunge  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  at  every  level  of  ad- 
ministration into  constant  conflict  and 
controversy  with  farmers,  since  every 
decision  would  be  a  question  of  Judgment 
as  applied  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances. 

WTiether  or  not  the  local  official  of  the 
Department  in  a  particular  area  was 
lenient  or  autocratic,  cooperative  or  dic- 
tatorial, would  be  a  matter  of  major  sig- 
nificance to  the  farmers  in  an  area. 

No  farmer  would  know  where  he  stood, 
what  would  be  required  of  him.  until 
some  official  of  the  Department  told  him, 
and  when  he  was  so  told  that  would  be 
the  law  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

It  is  one  thing  for  people  to  be  requhred 
to  comply  with  a  law  which  they  can 
read  and  understand.  It  Is  quite  another 
thing  for  people  to  be  required  to  do  what 
a  Government  official  tells  them  to  do. 
The  difference  is  basic — the  difference 
between  freedom  and  totalitarianism. 

This  would  be  in  exaggerated  form  the 
substitution  of  government  by  man  for 
government  by  law. 

State  and  National  average  farm 
wages  are  an  average  of  wages  paid  to 
a  work  force  ranging  from  the  highly 
skilled  and  experienced  to  the  unskilled 
and  inexperienced.  Averages  Include 
such  skilled  workers  as  dairy  herdsmen 
and  milkers,  machine  operators  and  re- 
pairmen. They  include  many  full-time 
farmworkers  whose  abilities  and  re- 
sponsibilities may  equal  and  even  exceed 
those  of  the  farmer  himself. 

To  use  such  averages  as  a  criteria  to 
which  workers  engaged  primarily  in 
routine  harvest  and  cultural  operations 
should  be  raised  is  an  inequitable  burden 
to  place  on  farmers. 

We  do  not  believe  the  present  upward 
trend  in  farm  wages  can  be  disregarded 
in  this  connection.  Since  1950,  farm 
wages  have  Increased  46  percent  m  con- 
trast to  the  trend  in  farm  incomes.  Farm 
wages  are  Inreaslng  in  all  areas.  They 
are  continuing  to  increase.     We  expect 
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they  will  continue  to  increase  in  the 
years  ahead  without  any  stimulant  from 
Government  action.  The  restrictions  on 
the  employment  of  braceros  provided  for 
in  the  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  will  operate  to  force 
farm  wages  upward. 

It  appears  to  me  that  an  attempt  is 
being  made  here  to  apply  industrial  labor 
standards  to  agriculture.  The  industrial 
economy  and  the  agricultural  economy 
are  strikingly  different  in  many  respects 
and  must  be  treated  differently.  The 
law  and  the  courts  have  long  recognized 
this  difference. 

I  quote  from  the  case  of  Tigner  v.  State 
of  Texas  (318  U.S.  141),  In  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the 
Court  said : 

An  impressive  legislative  movement  bears 
witness  to  general  acceptance  of  the  view 
that  the  differences  between  agriculture  and 
Industry  call  for  differentiation  in  the 
formulation  of  public  policy. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  two  amend- 
ments proposed  to  the  extension  of  Pub- 
lic Law  78. 


September  8 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BASIC  RE- 
SEARCH—DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 
STILL  LAGS  IN  SUPPORTING 
LONG-RANGE  QUEST  FOR  KNOWL- 
EDGE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  cer- 
tain information  which  I  believe  is  of 
importance  to  this  body. 

The  United  States  still  has  a  long  way 
to  go  in  order  to  assure  success  in  sur- 
passing the  Soviet  Union's  long-range 
scientific  objectives. 

Thanks  to  the  leadership  of  President 
Kennedy,  a  great  many  sound  steps  have 
been  taken  to  assure  U.S.  leadership  in 
the  immediate,  short-range  scientific 
and  technological  contest. 

But  in  the  long  run,  in  the  upcoming 
decades  of  the  1970's  and  the  1980's.  the 
race  will  be  won  on  the  basis — not  of  the 
dramatic  gadgets  of  the  1960's— but 
through  the  long-range  science  educa- 
tion and  the  basic  research — with  which 
we  build  for  tomorrow. 

STUDY    BY    GOVERNMENT    OPERATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  for  some 
months,  I  have  been  exploring,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Grovernment  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
and  International  Organizations,  the 
issue  of  Federal  support  of  basic  re- 
search. 

My  view  has  been  and  remains  that 
this  Nation  has  been  "penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish"  in  starving  basic  research. 

Facts  have  been  compiled  on  this  sub- 
ject in  great  depth,  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  subcommittee  has  enjoyed  splen- 
did cooperation  from  Dr.  Harold  Brown, 
Director.  Office  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering,  who  testified  at  our  sub- 
committee hearing  on  July  26,  and  in 
particular  from  Dr.  Orr  Reynolds  and 
the  Office  of  Science. 

DEPARTMENT    Or    DEFENSE    REPLY    OF 
SEPTEMBZX    1 

I  have  now  received  a  comprehensive 
reply  from  Dr.  Brown  to  a  series  of  sup- 


plementary questions  which  I  had  di- 
rected to  the  Department.  The  reply  is 
very  valuable  for  anyone  seeking  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  of  science 
in  our  Nation.  It  contains  information 
never  before  generally  released.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  some  instances,  it 
contains  data  which  have  never  before 
even  been  compiled.  This  has  been  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  respective 
armed  services  have  tended  to  utilize 
differing  definitions  and  systems  of  re- 
porting on  basic  research.  Even  now, 
considerable  progress  is  still  to  be  made 
to  standardize  ai-med  service  reporting, 
so  as  to  make  sure  that  the  figures  which 
are  given  are  really  comparable  We 
must  not  add  apples  and  potatoes  and 
call  them  oranges.  || 

POLICY    STATEMENT    EXPECTED    FROM    SECRETARY 
M'NAMARA 

Most  important,  I  am  expecting  to 
receive  shortly  a  policy  statement  on  the 
part  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara,  as  to  future  DOD  support  of 
basic  research.  From  what  I  under- 
stand of  the  Secretary's  enlightened  at- 
titude, unlike  one  of  his  predecessors. 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Wilson,  the  study  of  a 
fimdamental  question  such  as  "Why 
plants  are  green,"  far  from  being  dis- 
missed as  unimportant,  is  now  regarded 
as  highly  significant  for  the  Nation's 
scientific  future. 

Mr.  Wilson  had  said  "basic  research  " 
is  being  done  "when  you  do  not  know 
what  you  are  doing." 

But  the  fact  is  that  many,  if  not  most. 
of  the  greatest  discoveries  in  history 
have  been  made  when  men  did  not  know 
what  they  were  doing. 

As  I  stated  to  the  Senate  on  August  3, 
to  underestimate  or  misunderstand  the 
value  of  basic  research  is  the  height  of 
folly:  it  could  lead  to  national  suicide 
as  well. 

The  situation  as  regards  basic  research 
is  not  a  dramatic  one.  It  is  not  one 
which  is  likely  to  get  into  the  Nation's 
headlines.  Yet  it  is  one  which  goes  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  issue  as  to  whether 
this  Nation  will  endure. 

UNANIMOUS    APPROVAI,   OF    PREVIOUS    STATEMENT 

In  order  to  sound  out  additional  au- 
thoritative judgment,  my  statement  of 
August  3  was  circulated  to  a  number  of 
leading  scientists,  including  many  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  esteemed  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences-National  Re- 
search Council.  I  am  gratified  to  report 
that  I  have  received  an  enthusiastic  and 
unanimously  favorable  reaction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cerpts from  several  of  their  messages  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Excerpts  Prom  Comments  by  Scientitic 
Leaders  on  Senator  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phreys Statement  of  August  3.  1961,  on 
Basic  Research 

A  scientist  associated  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  National  Research 
Council,  Washington,  DC:  "I  agree  with 
every  comment  you  have  made  and  congratu- 
late you  for  your  effort  in  increasing  the 
funding  for  this  essential  activity. 

■•In  view  of  the  pressing  demand  for  hard- 
ware on  the  part  of  the  operating  and  Held 


personnel,  there  is  always  the  tendency  to 
divert  funds  from  basic  work  to  applied  re- 
search and  development.  This  is  true  even 
though  most  engineers  and  scientists  rec- 
ognize that  development  proceeds  faster 
and  more  economically  the  greater  the  at- 
tention to  basic  and   fundamental  research. 

"Your  campaign  Is  especially  Important 
at  the  moment  when  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  a  research  committee  repre- 
sented by  several  of  the  prominent  scientists 
and  technologists  of  the  country.  This  com- 
mittee has  actually  made  the  preliminary 
recommendation  that  no  Government  agency 
should  be  allowed  to  do  inhouse  basic  re- 
search. If  such  a  procedure  is  encouraged 
it  would  wreck  the  work  of  most  of  the  de- 
fense laboratories  as  well  as  many  other 
Government  institutions  such  as  the  Bureau 
of  Standards.  The  chamber  Is  not  opposing 
basic  research  but  apparently  has  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  such  work  should  be  con- 
ducted exclusively  by  the  universities 
through  governmental  financing 

"Actually  in  the  Interest  of  public  welfare 
basic  research  should  be  encouraged  and 
conducted  wherever  the  talent  exists  for 
creative  work,  whether  this  be  in  a  univer- 
sity, a  private  foundation,  or  a  Government 
institution. 

"Your  efforts  on  behalf  of  basic  research 
are  deeply  appreciated  by  scientists  who  un- 
derstand the  significance  of  such  develop- 
ment and  what  it  means  to  the  economic 
welfare  and  security  of  the  Nation." 

A  scientist  at  Rice  University.  Houston, 
Tex  :  'May  I  congratulate  you  on  your  vig- 
orous support  of  basic  research  within  the 
Defense  Department  appropriation.  As  a 
member  of  (a  Defense  Department  advisory 
group).  I  have  tried  to  do  what  I  could  to 
support  increases  in  basic  research  support 
by  the  Defense  Department.  As  you  have 
said  very  efTectlvely.  the  Defense  Department 
has  the  prestige,  the  size  of  general  appro- 
priation, and  the  overall  point  of  view  to 
carry  the  case  for  a  larger  basic  research  ap- 
propriation if  it  would  present  the  case  ef- 
fectively. It  is  clear  that  Dr  Brown  agrees 
with  this  point  of  view,  and  I  hope  that  he 
will  be  effective  in  the  years  ahead  in  ob- 
taining Defense  Department  action  in  this 
direction." 

A  professor  at  the  College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison.  Wis 
"Congratulations  on  your  stand  in  relation 
to  the  Importance  of  basic  research.  It  Is 
from  this  source  that  the  important  break- 
throughs are  most  likely  to  come.  One  of 
the  greatest  handicaps  in  research,  particu- 
larly in  applied  rese.-irch,  is  that  men  are 
concerned  too  much  with  the  soiled  dishes 
of  yesterday  and  not  enough  on  tomorrow's 
ideas." 

An  authority  on  the  role  of  State  agri- 
cultural experimentation  station.  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn.;  "You  mentioned  under  the 
head,  'The  Price  of  Neglect  in  Prior  Years.' 
that  the  country  is  going  to  pay  the  price 
for  not  doing  basic  research  earlier.  You 
might,  therefore,  be  interested  in  my  ap- 
praisal of  this,  quoting  the  Broadway  show, 
The  Music  Man.'  which  makes  such  a  devas- 
tating criticism  of  a  salesman,  'he  doesn't 
know  the  territory.'  Our  rocketeers  are  cer- 
tainly devastated  with  criticism  right  now 
because  10  years  ago  'they  didn't  know  the 
territory.'  I  go  further  to  say  that  we  In 
agricultural  science  do  not  want  to  have  it 
said  of  us  that  in  1961  'we  did  not  know 
the   territory." 

"More  power  to  you  in  your  efforts  to  ex- 
plain to  your  colleagues  the  natiu-e  of  basic 
research  and  the  need  for  It. 

"I  am  convinced  that  many,  many  non- 
scientific  people  do  not  understand  the  sort 
of  scientific  climate  that  has  to  be  provided 
if  creative  basic  research  is  to  go  on.  You. 
from  your  background,  are  in  an  excellent 
position  to  be  able  to  explain  this  matter  to 
your  colleagues  in  Congress." 


1961 
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A  chemist.  University  of  California.  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.:  "I  wa»  very  pleased  to  re- 
ceive the  excerpts.  Basic  research  is  the 
source  of  our  technical  well-belni;.  The 
engineers  are  right  on  the  tails  at  the  re- 
search men,  and  the  limiting  factor  In  many 
areas  Is  our  fundamental  knowledge.  I 
therefore  hope  you  keep  the  pressure  on  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  other  agencies 
as  well,  though  many  of  them  are  well  aware 
of  the  situation  and  do  what  they  can  to 
see  that  the  Federal  funds  are  spent  for  this 
purpose  whenever  scientists  capable  of  this 
arduous  and  difficult  kind  of  endeavor  ap- 
pear on  their  contract  roles." 

A  life  scientist  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  "Thank  you  very 
much  for  sending  me  the  memorandum  on 
the  need  for  increased  basic  research  In  the 
Department  of  Defense.  While  much  of  this 
refers  to  weapons  and  heavj  materials,  the 
problem  has  become  extremely  acute  In  the 
area  of  the  medical  sciences  and  the  mili- 
tary. 

"I  would  like,  then,  to  express  again  our 
warm  appreciation  and  approbation  of  your 
effective  presentation." 

A  member  of  department  of  chemistry. 
University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz.:  "I  am 
pleased  to  learn  of  your  ardent  advocacy  of 
basic  research  support  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  In  this 
country  we  cannot  place  a  dollar  limit  on 
the  support  for  basic  research  but  should 
supply  whatever  money  Is  necessary  to  keep 
all  really  able  scientists  engaged  In  funda- 
metal  work.  We  do  not  have  ao  many 
topflight  research  men  that  that  would  put 
an  unnecessary  burden  on  the  Treasury. 
Thanks  for  sending  me  your  comments." 

Nsr,    DOD,    NASA,    ACC,    AND    BUDGET    BUSKATT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to 
these  comments  could  be  added  in- 
numerable others,  particularly  from 
those  scientific  leaders  associated  with 
the  U.S.  agency  which  is  most  familiar 
with  the  needs,  opportunities  and  chal- 
lenges of  basic  research — the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

Upon  NSF.  DOD.  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  others'  support 
of  basic  research  depends  much  of  man- 
kind's future. 

I  hope  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
will  not  forget  that  fact  when  it  scruti- 
nizes agency  budget  presentations  for 
the  1963  fiscal  year. 

I  mention  this  because  we  have  been 
reviewing  the  budget  forecast  and  the 
budget  for  what  might  be  called  long- 
term  planning  on  research.  I  have  been 
concerned  over  the  failure  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  during  recent  years  to  take 
into  consideration  the  actual  needs  in  the 
vital  area  of  basic  research. 
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The  4.5-percent  ratio  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, shockingly  low.  In  report  after 
report,  defense  advisory  committees 
and  other  expert  groups,  including  au- 
thorities of  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee,  have  urged  that  the 
proportion  of  basic  research  be  far 
higher. 

The  taxpayers  invested  in  these  ad- 
visory reports,  but  the  reports  have  be- 
come dead  letters.  The  question  is 
"Why"?  Why  does  the  U.S.  Government 
continue  to  ignore  the  judgment  of  the 
greatest  representatives  as  well  as  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  scientific  commu- 
nity? 

Second.  In  many  specific  installa- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
amount  provided  for  basic  research  is  in- 
credibly small. 

It  must  be  recalled  that  many  of  these 
installations  are,  by  their  very  nature, 
highly  specialized  engineering  and  test- 
ing grounds  where  it  might  not  be  ex- 
pected that  much,  if  any,  pure  research 
might  be  conducted. 

Nevertheless,  a  serious  question  pre- 
vails as  to  whether  it  is  satisfactory  to 
have  99  percent  of  a  major  facility  com- 
pletely divorced  from  fimdamental  re- 
search. 

I  note,  for  example,  that  at  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  the  famed  Army  Rocket  and  Guided 
Missile  Agency  received  in  the  1961  fiscal 
year  $345  million.  But  its  basic  research 
funds  aggregated  only  $255,000. 

Third.  There  is  a  tremendous  dispar- 
ity between  appbcations  for  basic  re- 
search and  the  DOD  funds  available  to 
support  them.  For  example,  in  the  1961 
fiscal  year,  the  three  armed  services  and 
the  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
received  $114  million  in  meritorious  pro- 
posals for  which  funds  were  not  avail- 
able. 

CONCLtrSION 


tlon.  and  Welfare,  the  NaUonal  Science 
PoundaUon.  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

The  Department  of  I>efen8e  Is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  considering  a  new  formal  statement 
of  policy  on  basic  research  to  take  account 
of  legislative  und  organizational  changas 
that  have  occurred  since  the  last  policy 
directive  was  Issued  In  November  1967.  The 
remaining  qtiestlons  contained  in  your  letter 
are  answered  In  the  Inclosure  to  this  letter. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you 
for  your  courtesy  to  me  on  the  occasion  of 
your  hearing  July  26  and  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  submit  the  speclflc  Information  you 
requested  at  that  time. 
Sincerely. 

Harold  Bsown. 


KEY    VACTB    IN    OKPAKTUENT   OF    DEFENSE    REPLY 

The  facts  within  the  Department  of 
Defenses  most  recent  reply  provide  so 
much  food  for  thought  that  they  wUl 
require  extended  analysis. 

Let  me,  however,  cite  but  three  high- 
lights: 

First.  For  the  1962  fiscal  year  DOD  re- 
ports it  expected  that  the  armed  services 
would  spend  for  basic  research  a  total  of 
4.5  percent  out  of  the  total  aUocation  of 
$4.7  billion  for  research,  development, 
testing,  and  evaluation.  This  4.5  percent 
target  will  not,  however,  be  attained, 
since  less  funds  were  provided  by  the 
Congress  for  basic  research  than  had 
been  originally  anticipated. 


The  entire  situation  commsinds  con- 
tinued mtensive  study.  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriation,  I  In- 
tend to  do  my  part,  in  addition  to  my 
work  on  the  Government  Operations 
Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  Department  of  Defense  reply 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reply 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Director  or  Defense  Rkskasch 

AND  ENGINKERING, 

Washi-ngton,  D.C. 
Hon    Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
and   International   Organizations,   Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations.  U.S. 
Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense   has    asked    me    to    acknowledge    your 
letter  of  July  28  concerning   basic  research 
in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

After  discussion  of  the  matter  of  the  De- 
fense Department  policy  on  basic  research 
with  the  Secretary,  I  would  summarize  the 
policy  as  follows.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense recognizes  the  great  Importance  of  an 
adequate  program  of  basic  scientific  research 
to  the  Nation  as  well  as  to  the  specific  re- 
quirements of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  Intends  to  continue  to  develop  and  Im- 
plement specific  policies  on  personnel,  finan- 
cing, etc..  that  will  promote  a  strong  national 
defense  program  In  cooperation  with  other 
respxDnslble  agencies  of  the  Government, 
such  as  the  Department   of  Health,  Educa- 


Information  Concerning  Department  or  De- 
fense   Support    or    Basic    Research 

2.  Definitions:  There  have  been  many 
comments  on  statistical  variations  in  Gov- 
ernment reporting,  because  of  ambiguity  In 
the  term  "basic  research."  I  understand 
that  ODDR  Sc  E  has  made  a  study  as  to 
whether  differences  In  deflnlUon  do  account 
for  substantial  differences  in  DOD  assign- 
ing projects  to  the  category  of  either  "bcwlc" 
or  "appUed"  research.  Please  describe  the 
results  of  such  review  and  comment  on  the 
definition  problem  as  it  concerns  DOD  re- 
porting to  the  NaUonal  Science  Foundation. 

Answer:  Although  ODDR  &,  E  has  made  no 
formal  study  of  the  problem  of  ambiguity  In 
the  term  "basic  research."  the  matter  is  one 
which  Is  under  almost  constant  dlsciisslon; 
and  many  of  its  consequences  are  well 
known.  The  Department  of  Defense  adheres 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation  defini- 
tion; I.e..  "Baalc  research  Is  that  type  of  re- 
search which  is  directed  toward  increase  of 
knowledge  In  science.  It  Is  research  where 
the  primary  aim  of  the  investigator  is  a 
fuller  knowledge  or  imderstanding  of  the 
subject  under  study  •  •  •  '  bo  no  conflict 
exisu.     However,  this  really  constitutes  only 

agreement  on  the  shape  of  a   pigeonhole 

the  problem  arises  when  different  people, 
for  different  purposes,  attempt  to  sort  out 
the  appropriate  Items  to  be  placed  in  that 

pigeonhole. 

Research  which  appears  quite  fundamental 
or  "basic"  to  those  concerned  with  the  buUd- 
Ing  of  extensive  systems  may  be  regarded  as 
distinctly  applied  by  a  university  scientist. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  instances 
in  which  research  which  Is  superflcUUy  in- 
distinguishable from  the  purest  academic 
Investigation  Is  being  conducted  in  the 
course  of  a  search  for  solutions  to  pressing 
development  problems. 

Without  reading  the  mind  of  every  In- 
vestigator to  ascertain  his  motives,  there  Is 
probably  no  absolutely  reliable  way  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  basic  and  applied  re- 
search. Following  up  discussions  by  the  Co- 
ordinating Oommlttee  on  Science,  my  Office 
Is  at  the  present  time  endeavoring  to  select 
disciplinary  categories  Into  which  basic  re- 
search may  appropriately  be  classlfled,  a 
measure  which  should  make  the  work  of  the 
three  military  departments  more  readily 
comparable. 

"Basic  research"  seems  to  be  a  generally 
appealing  name,  and  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency to  assign  It  to  work  which  Is.  In  some 
Instances,  closer  to  engmeerlng  than  re- 
search. As  Illustrated  by  the  recent  re- 
evaluatlon  of  the  Army's  research  program, 
with  a  more  stringent  application  of  the 
definition  of  basic  research  mentioned 
above,  the  cognizant  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  are  alert  to  the  serious  con- 
sequences of  mlsldentlflcatlon  in  this  area 
and  are  actively  attempting  to  Improve  the 
situation  where  necessary. 

3.  Extramural  applications  to  services: 
The  Coordinating  Committee  on  Science  has 
apparently  made  a  study  as  to  the  extent 
of  extramural  applicants'  duplication  In  basic 
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rMearch  proposals  to  the  respective  aerrices. 
Please  provide  a  brief  statement  as  to  the 
results  of  the  review. 

Answer:  In  1908  the  Coordinating  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Science  made  a  study  of  all  merl- 
torlons  basic  research  proposals  that  were 
received  In  fiscal  year  1967,  btit  were  not 
funded.  These  proposals  from  the  military 
departments  totaled  $44,660,036  and  Included 
dupUcate  propoaals  totaling  92,877,199  or  6.4 
percent. 

4.  Basic  research  proportions:  Please  indi- 
cate over  the  period  of  the  last  6  fiscal  years 
the  amounts  and  proportions  of  their  total 
research,  development,  testing,  and  evalua- 
tion obligations,  assigned  for  basic  research 
by  the  three  services  and  (since  its  incep- 
tion)  by  ARPA. 

Answer :  Attachment  A  shows  ':he  amounts 
and  proporUons  of  the  total  RJ}.T.  Si  E.  obli- 
gations assigned  for  basic  research  by  the 
three  services  and  ARPA  from  fiscal  year  1958 
through  fiscal  year  1962. 

8.  Extramural  basic  research:  Please  list 
the  names  of  the  respective  major  offices  and 
facilities  in  the  services  and  In  the  Depart- 
ment which  receive  and  pass  upon  unsolic- 
ited, ntramural  proposals  for  basic  re- 
search. 

TO  tbs  Mtrat  available,  please  indicate  for 
each  of  these  respective  offices,  in  dollar  fig- 
ures uxA  In  percentages  of  the  extramural 
total,  the  obllfatloDi  for  basic  research  for 
flseal  year  1961. 

Answer:  In  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
all  the  fadlltlei  engaged  in  baelc  reieareto,  as 
well  ae  the  technical  serrlcee,  may  receive 
unsolicited  eztramtn'al  proposals  for  baste 
reeearch.  Howerer,  a  majority  of  these  pro- 
posals m  the  physical  sctences  are  reviewed 
by  the  Army  Research  OfBce,  X>urhBm,  and 
a  majority  of  proposals  In  the  life  sciences 
are  reviewed  by  the  Army  Medical  B.  ft  D. 
Command.  The  Office  of  Ifaval  Research  Is 
primarily  responsible  for  receiving  and  pass- 
ing upon  unsolicited  extramural  basic  re- 
search proposals  In  the  Department  of  the 
Wavy.  A  majority  of  the  unsolicited  basic 
research  proposals  received  In  the  Air  Force 
are  submitted  to  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Sci- 
entific Research.  The  following  table  Indi- 
cates the  total  extramural  program  and  the 
basic  research  extramural  program  of  these 
four  offices. 

(Dollar  amoants  in  thousands^ 


Total 

eztra- 

mnral 

prO(;ram 

Basic 

raseATch 

ertra- 

moral 

procram 

Per- 
cent 

Army     Research     Office 

7,387 

7.000 
6«,800 

21,651 

7,387 

8,300 
37,  Ml 

21,551 

100 

▲nny  Medical  R«8eareh 
and    Development 
Command 

90 

Office  of  Naval  Resnrdi . 

▲Ir  Faroe  Office  of  Bcten- 

Uflc  Reeewch 

«7 
100 

6.  Research  Institutions:  Please  cite  the 
total  number  of  extramural  faculties  and  in- 
stitutions of  various  tjrpes  in  (a)  the  United 
SUtes  and  (b)  abroad.  In  which  DOD  sup- 
ported basic  research  in  fiscal  year  1961. 

Answer:  In  fiscal  year  1961.  the  Depart- 
ment of  DefeiLse  supported  basic  research  In 
approximately  560  facilities  and  Institutions 
In  the  United  States  and  263  abroad. 

7.  Intramural  basic  research:  Please  pro- 
vide a  list  showing  for  DOD's  own  principal 
research  and  development  facilities  the  dollar 
amounts  repreeented  by  basic  research  In 
fiscal  year  1961  and  (at  least  the  approxi- 
mate) proportion  which  this  effort  may  have 
represented  of  the  total  work  performed  at 
the  respective  facilities. 

Answer:  Attachment  B  is  a  list  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  facilities  engaged  In 
basic  research  showing  the  fiscal  year  1961 
R.D.T.  &  E.  allocations  and  the  basic  re- 
search funds  for  each. 

8.  Turnover:  Please  provide  Information 
and  comment  as  to  the  turnover  rate  of  DOD 
basic  research  contracts  per  year,  e.g.,  in- 
cluding an  Indication  as  to  the  proportlotu  of 
money  which  are  (a)  precommlited  and  (b) 
available  for  new  contracts. 

Answer:  Percent 

Percent  of  extramural  basic  research 
funds  obligated  for  oontracu  and 
grants  which  were  In  effect  In 
previous  years : 

Fiscal  year  IWO f7.  o 

rieeal  year  IMl ^2 

Percent  or  extramural  basic  research 
funds  obligated  for  new  contracts 
and  grants:  | 

Fiscal  year  1960 J3  o 

Fiscal  year  1961 . 31.  g 


It  is  expected  that  approximately  30.5  per- 
cent of  extramural  basic  research  funds  will 
be  placed  In  new  contracts  and  grants  in 
fiscal  year  1962. 

9.  Trend  by  discipline:  What  Is  the  trend 
of  DOD  basic  research  support  by  major 
category  and  by  Intramural,  extramxiral 
breakdown?  Thus,  please  specify — in  a 
table,  broken  down  by  (a)  Intramural,  extra- 
mural; fbi  the  14  (or  so)  disciplines  or 
fields  of  basic  research  for  which  records 
may  be  available:  fo  for  a  recent  base  year, 
e.g.  fiscal  year  1958.  if  available;  and  (d) 
fiscal  year  1961— the  total  obligations  In 
absolute  figures  and  In  percentage  form,  e.g., 
for  astronomy.  phy.'ilCB,  chemistry,  etc. 

Atiswer:  The  following  table  showing  the 
DOD  basic  research  program  broken  down 
by  iisciplinarj  divisions  Irdudes  aU  funds 
that  can  be  ldentifle>.".  as  supporting  basic 
research.  Other  contributions  to  research, 
such  as  military  salaries,  portions  of  main- 
tenance and  Ofjerations  funds,  etc..  cannot 
be  separated  as  between  basic  research,  ap- 
plied research,  and  development  and.  there- 
fore, are  not  included. 

Increased  requirements  for  a  better  knowl- 
edge  of  the  composition  of  the  basic  research 
program  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  both 
for  internal  purposes  and  for  exchangee  of 
information  with  suc^  agencies  as  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  require  dellnea* 
tlori  of  basic  research  In  terms  of  subfleids 
of  the  major  areas.  The  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee on  Science,  at  lu  15th  meeting  on 
August  19,  1969,  agreed  that  a  mutually 
acceptable  claeslflcatlon  system  should  be 
••tabluhed  for  reporUng  basic  reeeaxeh. 
When  this  has  been  accomplished  we  will  be 
able  to  answer  future  inquiries  regarding  the 
Department  of  Defense  basic  research  pro- 
gram in  more  detail. 


[Dollar  amounts  In  thousands] 


1958 

\<im 

19fln 

1961 

OhUga. 
tionj< 

Percent 

OWlpa- 

UODS 

Percent 

Ohlljra- 
tions 

Percent    Obliga- 
tions 

Perrmt 

BioloRy  and  merlinnf      

$19, '^.^3 

«,47y 

4.81fi 
73  407 

18.0 
8.6 
4.4 

66.5 
2.8 

C23.755 

lt«,2«« 

7,442 

84.780 

4,476 

17.0 
13.  b 

6.3 
80.7 

8.2 

S28. 100 
;i7,57W 

8,1M 
112,  ,524 

4,32U 

IS.  A 
16.3 

82.2 

Z4 

$32,307 

R.39fi 
114,  M4 

4,840 



Environmental  Kienoes   _ 

17  1 

Mathematioal  »cienoe8 

Physical  sciences 

\b.i 
4  5 

2.' 81 A 

80.7 

2.5 

Total 

110,370 

100.0 

136,672 

100  0        ISO.  776 

im  0 

i<«,i5ii        inn  0 

1 

10.  Meritorious  applications:  Please  pro- 
vide for  fiscal  year  1961  a  statement  as  to  ( a) 
the  amounts  of  funds  made  available  by  the 
Congress  for  basic  research  In  relation  to  <b) 
the  total  amount  of  dollars  represented  by 
meritorious  applications. 

Answer : 

IMUllons  of  dollars) 
1961  DOD  basic  research  obligations,  , 

Including  ARPA I88  6 


1961  basic  research  funds  obligated 
for  new  contracts  and  grants  (In- 
cluding ARPA) 44  0 

Dollar  value  of  meritorious  proposals 
received  In  fiscal  year  1961  by  the 
three    military    departments    and 

ARPA.  but  not  funded '114  8 

'  See  question  3  for  estimate   of  duplica- 
tion contained  in  this  total. 
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Proportion  of  R.D.T.  &  E.  budget  assigned  to  baste  research,  fiscal  years  1955-62 

[Dollar  amouTits  in  milliniKJ 


Fiscal  jtmr  1«68: 

K.D.T.  ii  £.  alloGatioa... 

Basic  research  funds 

Percent 

Fiscal  year  1M9: 

K.D.T.  AEaliocadon... 

Basic  res«arch  funds 

Percent 

Fiscal  yearl9e0: 

R.D.T.  A  K.  allocaOon... 

Basic  research  funds 

Percent 


Army 


S530 

$34.9 

6.6 

11.040 

$37.4 

3.6 

n.l02 
144.2 

4.0 


Kavy 


$760 

$41.1 

5.4 

$1,170 

$54.1 

4.6 

$1,311 
$61.8 

4.7 


Air  Force 


$940 

$34.0 

3.6 

$1,370 

$40.7 

3.0 

$1,468 

$44.6 

3.0 


ARPA 


$179 

r.4 
4.1 

$330 

$29.8 

9.0 


Total 


$2,230 

$110.  1 

19 

$3,759 

$139.6 

3.7 

$4,211 

$180.4 
4.3 


Fiscal  year  l!Xil- 

R.D.T.  *  E   ftll.<ftt)on 

Basic  research  fiintis 

Percent 

Fijk-al  Vfur  I'jfiJ  ' 

R.n  T.  A  K   allf^tion 

Ba.^c  research  furi<js 

Perfcnt 

II 


Army 


Navy 


$1. 147 

$48.7 

4.2 

$2,205 

$58.1 

4.8 


$1,345 

$60.6 

4.S 

$1.30fj 

%m.  7 


Air  Force 


$1,584 

$4^.1 

2.7 

$1,943 

$52  ,1 

2.7 


ARPA 


$189 

19.3 

fl8« 

$37.3 

JO.  I 


Total 


$4,265 

$18b.8 

4.4 

K790 

4.5 


>  Budget  sstimatss  flscal  year  1062  revised. 
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In.<it<iUalion 


Departiui'iit  of  tlw  Army: 

C'heiiucal  C'<.ri>s  R.  &.  I).  LalxiraUirieii 

Choniini!  Corps  Itiolopcal  Lntwratories,  Fort  I)et'- 
rick,  Md . 

Willff  Ii«>d  Aniiy  Insuiutc  of  Research,  Washine- 
U)ii,  K.r * 

M.'.iical  R«-»t'»rch  I>iii>oratorv,  Fort  Knox,  Ky 

.Mcciic-al  Ro«-tirch  and  .Nulr  tional  I^lioratory,  i)cn- 

%Tr.  Colo. 

yuarfcrma.stcr  Rcscurcli  and  F.riifinerrinf!  Commiuid 

-Nullck,  ,Mii.is , 

Ariiiy  R<Klk»t  ami  (iuidcil  .Vii3.sili-  .Xrcucj,  iiunu^ 

vlllc.  Ala   

Ahpriiwn  Provlnn  (Iround.s.  .^U-nltH^ii.  Md 

I  ><'trolt  Arwiiai 

Kriiiik/ord  Arwruil,  rtiil.,<irl|.)ii.i,  I'u       .'.."'. 

."prliiKfUdd  Arwiial,  ,'<|irliicf1<dd,  Mt».H.> 

Oriinaruj'    .Maicrlal.*    Kcwarch    (Mlicv,    WatcrtoWn 

.M  aw  ' 

niainond  Ordnanef  Kunr  I^l)or»|/>n'    Wnnhirieton 

l>  C 

I'lcallnny  Arnriml.  Dover.  N  / 

Wiii/Ttowii  Anwniil,  WBi<Tiiiwri,  Mikiw 

WaUTvlIrt  Arnpniil,  WaUrvlU'l,  N  Y 
HiHk  l«l(Mid  ADM-nal,  H<x\  Maud,  III 
'('riin»(K)rlalMjii  iUm-nti  )<  and  KiihiiikitIiik  Commwid 

Fori  KiiPtlii,  \n 
Hlrnal  K   Ar  l>    I,»iK>riiUiru»,  K(frt  .Mofinidiith,  .\  ; 
"  lilU- Hundu  .\li««il«'  fU(ivi<  <«ii(fittl  uiiUi,  l,itt  ('nux» 

N    Mr\ 

Arruv  Klwtroiiit  I'roHtig  ((round,   Virrl  lluwhiicu 

Ari/   . 
Knrlmw   R<«iu-urth  and   l»i\tl<.(»iiii'rit    I,«f.orfil'>rlc» 

K<«-I  H.-lvolr,  \tt 
Cold  Uc|rlori»  Ucsctircli  and  K;iKmi-«'ri(i«  iMtmruUfry 

^llmvltv,  111         . 


Fi.scal  year  1961 


Total 

R.n.T.A  K. 

allocation 


Basic 

research 

fund.s 


$".'».  174 

22,5* 

3.  .'>K2 
I,1S4 

400 

12.775 

MS.  Olio 
17,(43 

u.  :i»i 

:,  Sf.i 

tl71 

7,  J»75 

7,ililU 

24.876 

l.OTM 

1.4110 

VIN 

U.,Mft 
l.'l,fi» 

13,  «W 

27,  IWU 

16.  771 

1,1134 


$462 
831 

600 

465 

75 
1.223 

2A6 

7«0 

SO 

1.  100 

100 

8W0 

WO 
740 
»») 
M) 
UU 

714 
k.  AM 

2M) 

3X1 

HM 


Installation 


Fiscal  year  1961 


ToUl 

R.T^.T.A  F 

allocation 


Ba-sic 

research 

funds 


Camp 


mTlt«  U-\.  Calif 

,  TiiiiKi,  'I'^ilwun 
,  Culto,  Kifyjil  . 
4,  Orcnl  I.akiMi. 


Dcivirtniint  of  ilio  Ai  my— Coniinuod 

(ioo<Jp.-iy.   Intcllip.nce.   .Mapping  R.  4    I).    \zrnc\ 
fort  Hclvoir,  Vj 

KiiKiiuir  W  at4>rw,iys  Eii)onment  Station,  Viclcsbure" 

Mi>.<^    * 

IVpartnU'iii  of  the  Navy:' 

N;iviil  Hi  s<  iirch  I.atKJnitory.  Anaoo.Btin.  P  C 

N';ivy  Klfctronics  I.Hlxiriilorv.  Siin  iHi-go   t  ulif 

NhviiI  .Mpdiail  lioi-arch  InsuiuU',  mtlifji.lH,  .Md""" 

-Naval  .Medical  R-.-seanli  Lul>orulory.  .New  Ixjndoii 

C  orin ' 

Naval   Mrdlnil   Flcl'd   Rfsearr-h   LiilK)n>torv 

I>c>iinf.  N  C 

Nuv.N  .McilicHl  K^•^<.|irc^i  (nil  No.  I, 
•NiiViil  .\i(.,ucul  licvarcl  I'dII  No  2 
.Navui  .McdlcHl  Kc*ciirr(i  Cr^it  No,  3 
Naval  Mp<llcnl  Rtiiciirf  li  CnU  .\o. 

Ill  .. 

.Naval  Scliool  of  Ai-lntiou  .Mcdicini',  rcn».M».lii.  FU 
Niivy  .M(»lici,l  Neuropil) cliiiiirii  Ucwuk  li  C nit,  .Sun 

I'lceo,  Cnllf 
NiiMil  Air  I'cvflopnirtit  CcuKr,  Jidirnvlll*',  Tu 

Niival  Air  MuU-riii:  CcnUir,  I'tiiliKiidjilim,  I'u 

.Navy  MlMilc  Ccnlrf,  I'olnl  .Mwiiij.  Calif      

Naval  Ordimnii'  I.,»lior«Uiry,  Corona,  Ciilif 

Niiviil  Ordimni*'  LivljoraUiry,  Wlili*.  ()uk    .Md 

Nova)  Orilnanop  'ri'»t  Mtntlon,  China  I.«ki«,  Calir 
Naval  I'ddirwuK-r  OrdniifM*  Million,  Ncwiwrt.  li.i 

.Naval  M(.u(K)n»  l.ulw.r»U>r).  Iii.lilgrrn,  \ii 
I>ci«irli!».iit  of  Dir  Air  F(»rw 
Air    " 

ton 
Air   Foru-  Ciinihridee   Ki-iKafch   I^Vwrutory/L,  6. 

llunMviiii  Firld.  Miiittt 
Aironuuiiciil  U«')ii.arch  Lulx>ntlory,  WriKht-Paiuraoii' 

AFH.  Ohio 


...    ■•■     ...     ,,.,       y^ii       r  t,|  L^' 

Ff.rtr  (Hflrt-  of  A«To«i>fM!p   U<>«>arch.   \\  unhlnc- 
n,  DC       . 


$4.9(10 
1.631 

.W.072 
14,  r/7 

1.C24 

485 

2G2 

46 

140 

3<i2 

236 

467 

IM 
23,  512 
»J,  ft44 

*l.  814 
12,648 
33,  (fTO 
&6,0M 

8,446 
10.  265 


48,483 

r,  ICl 

8,  6.11 


$30 

250 

111  040 

70b 

l.«24 

485 


262 

4<'. 
140 
3fl2 

236 
4A7 

IM 
82fl 
315 
285 
700 
2,  non 
2.1W 

775 


1,857 

Il.ri68 

2.  too 


(Reductions  recommenUed  by  the  House  Appropriations  Coauj.utee  iMve  not  been  deducted.) 


THE  FREE  COMPETmVE  ENTER- 
PRISE SYSTEM 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Antltrixst 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  KEFAtn'M] 
long  has  emphasized  the  need  for 
broad  understanding  of  the  place 
the  antitrust  laws  play  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  system  of  competitive  en- 
terprise. His  most  recent  expres- 
sion was  In  the  role  of  guest  columnist 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Sep- 
tember 1,  in  a  column  entitled  "Sui- 
cidal Industry."  The  column,  written  by 
the  distinguished  Senator,  with  whom  I 
have  the  privilege  of  serving  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee, is  well  worth  the  widest  at- 
tention. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

StnCIDAL    iNTItrSTKT 

(By  Senator  Estis  Ketauveb) 
(Financial  Editor  Donald  I.   Rogers  Is  on 
vacation.     His  column  today  Is  by  Senator 
EsTEs  Ketauveh,  Democrat  of  Tennessee.) 

To  businessmen  the  realization  that  the 
United  States  U  something  of  an  Island  of 
free  enterprise  In  a  world  of  collectivism  al- 
ways comes  as  something  of  a  shock.  In 
the  Communist  world,  from  central  Eu- 
rope through  Russia  and  across  Red  China 
the  idea  of  private  ownership  of  industry 
Is  anathema.  But.  even  ouUlde  the  Com- 
munist sphere,  industry  has  been  national- 
ized, socialized,  and  subjected  to  one  form 
or  another  of  direct  governmental  control. 


That  the  United  States  has  l>een  able 
to  maintain  the  free  competitive  enterprise 
system,  where  everywhere  else  it  has  given 
way  to  one  form  or  another  of  collectivism. 
is  directly  traceable  to  the  existence  of  that 
unique  American  institution,  the  antitrust 
laws. 

It  is  apparently  a  law  of  history  that 
men  must  have  some  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment to  live  by.  Put  very  briefly,  the  phi- 
losophy of  collectivism  is  that  monopoly  is 
Inevitable,  and  in  private  hands  intolerable, 
and  that  therefore  it  must  be  taken  over 
or  dlrecUy  controlled  by  the  State  Prices 
will  not  be  unreasonable  because  they  will 
be  set.  direcUy  or  Indirectly,  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  contrast,  under  the  philoeophy  of  com- 
petition, monopoly  Is  not  regarded  as  In- 
evitable. Prices  wUl  be  reasonable,  not  be- 
cause they  are  determined  by  governmenUl 
flat,  but  by  the  rivalry  of  competing  pro- 
ducers in  the  market.  This  rivalry  will.  In 
turn,  result  in  the  best  use  and  development 
of  resources. 

But  to  perform  its  function  of  acting  as 
the  "invisible  hand"  or  "automatic  regu- 
lator." competition  must  be  protected.  The 
unique  contribution  by  this  country  has 
been  the  development  of  a  means  of  keep- 
ing competition  alive  and  vigorous.  It  is 
not  Just  an  accident  that,  where  In  other 
lands  competition  has  come  to  be  replaced 
by  collectivism,  antitrust  laws  of  any  real 
force  and  effect  have  never  existed. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  and  now  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly, I  have  always  l)een  astonished  by  the 
vigor,  and  sometimes  the  ferocity,  of  the 
attacks  on  the  antitrust  laws  by  those  who 
have  the  most  to  gain  from  their  existence. 

For  some  reason,  too,  many  businessmen 
seem  Incapable  of  realizing  that  the  alter- 
native to  the  antitrust  laws  is  something 
which   they   would   regard  as   utter  anath- 


ema— direct  Ooverimient  control  over 
prices,  profits,  etc.  If  they  view  such  con- 
trols as  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility  in 
this  country,  they  should  pay  attention  to 
a  growing  body  of  opinion  which  holds 
that  the  antitrust  laws  have  had  their  day, 
that  they  are  no  longer  capable  of  dealing 
with  the  huge  corporations  and  high  levels 
of  concentration  of  today  and  that  some 
more  direct  form  of  protecting  the  public 
Interest  must  be  devised. 

Personally,  I  do  not  subscribe  to  this  point 
of  view,  and,  as  a  consequence,  I  find  myself 
regarded  in  some  quarters  as  being  rather 
old-fashioned  and  l)ehind  the  times.  But 
to  me  competition  has  a  dynamic  force  and 
creativity  that  no  form  of  governmental  In- 
tervention In  the  price-setting  process  can 
pK>sslbly  replace. 

Just  as  competition  must  be  protected  by 
the  antitrust  laws,  the  antitrust  laws  must 
in  turn  be  given  reality  by  the  antitrust 
agencies  and  the  committees  of  Congress 
having  Jurisdiction  In  thU  fleld.  If  there 
Is  a  more  difficult  and  thankless  Job  any- 
where, I  do  not  know  what  It  Is. 

What  makes  it  so  taxing  Is  the  myopia  on 
the  subject  by  large  segmet.ts  of  the  busi- 
ness community.  Not  only  do  businessmen 
fail  to  realize  that  those  engaged  In  this 
work  are  the  real  preservers  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system,  they  all  too  often  regard 
antitrust  activity  as  something  which  must 
be  stamped  out  by  any  means — ^falr  or  foul. 

Being  the  target  of  vilification,  smear 
campaigns,  personal  attacks  (In  newspaper 
colvimns  and  elsewhere).  Intensive  attacks 
on  one's  Job  must  be  the  accepted  lot  of  all 
who  enter  this  form  of  public  service. 

These  attacks  stem  from  an  attitude  of 
mind  toward  the  antitrust  laws  within 
much  of  the  business  community  which 
ranges  from  Indifference  to  contempt. 

The  attitude  of  too  many  btislnessmen 
toward  these  charters  of  econcnnic  freedom 
was  dramatically  revealed  during  the  oourse 
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of  hearings  on  the  electrical  machinery  In- 
dustry. To  certain  officials  of  General  Elec- 
tric and  Westinghouse  tbe  antitrust  laws 
were  traditionally  something  to  be  ignored, 
and  where  this  was  not  possible,  to  be 
evaded. 

If  they  were  aware  of  the  InconsLstency 
between  praising  the  free  enterprise  system 
and  violating  the  antitrust  laws  the  record 
fails  to  disclose  it. 

Another  unhappy  manifestation  of  the 
business  attitude  toward  the  antltrxist  laws 
has  been  a  lowering  of  the  Intellectual  level 
of  the  rationalizations  for  their  behavior  of- 
fered by  even  the  largest  and  presumably 
best  informed  corporations. 

A  case  In  point  Is  the  steel  Industry.  Dur- 
ing our  hearings,  we  were  Informed  that  one 
company  must  raise  its  price  to  meet  an- 
other's in  order  to  meet  competition,  and 
that  competition  exists  only  when  all  prices 
are  the  same  and  all  price  Increases  are 
identical. 

Yet  20  years  ago,  when  United  States  Steel 
was  called  before  the  temporary  National 
Economic  Committee,  the  corpKsratlon  pre- 
sented an  excellent  analysis  of  the  underly- 
ing Issues,  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Theodore  Yntema.  now  vice  president  of 
Ford  Motor  Co. 

It  is  saddening  indeed  to  compare  that 
careful  study — which  one  may  disagree  with 
but  still  admire — with  today's  cliches,  pub- 
lic relations  gimmicks,  personal  attacks  and 
such  Inanities  as  "raising  prices  to  meet 
competition." 

Big  business  can  discuss  complex  eco- 
nomic issues  with  depth  and  on  their  merite, 
because  It  has  done  so  In  the  past.  It  Is  high 
time  in  public  discussions  for  our  large  cor- 
porations to  stop  putting  their  worst  foot  for- 
ward. 

There  can  be  no  gainsajrlng  the  fact  that 
in  many  Industries  the  managers  of  large 
corporations  possess  tremendous  economic 
power.  With  ix>wer  inevitably  goes  respon- 
•ibility. 

The  preservation  of  the  free  competitive 
system  should  not  be  regarded  solely  the 
responsibility  of  Government.  It  is  also  the 
responsibility  of  those  who  direct  the  activi- 
ties of  our  great  corporations. 

This  is  a  responsibility  which  they  should 
feel  because  of  both  moral  considerations 
and  enlightened  self-interest.  To  do  other- 
wise will  be  to  commit  economic  hara-kiri. 


NEED  BY  SMALL  BUSINESS  FOR 

LONG-TERM  EQUITY  CAPITAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  few  years  ago  the  Senate  recognized 
the  great  need  by  small  business  for 
long-term  equity  capital.  This  recogni- 
tion was  based  on  studies  which  have 
taken  place  over  a  period  of  some  25  or 
30  years.  The  study  had  been  made  by 
industry,  by  financial  institutions,  by 
Government  institutions,  by.  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  and  others.  There  is  no 
question  that  small  business  has  such  a 
need. 

The  SBIC  was  established  with  the  idea 
that  little  business  was  unable  to  get 
equity  capital  from  banking  houses  or 
elsewhere,  and  had  to  have  some  institu- 
tion from  which  to  get  it.  In  creating 
the  SBIC,  Congress  provided  for  substan- 
tial tax  advantages.  We  also  provided 
a  substantial  amount  of  Government 
money.  We  provided  that  for  every 
$2  of  Government  money,  private  in- 
vestors in  small  SBIC's  would  put  up 
$1  of  their  own  money.  The  purpose 
of  permitting  use  of  Government  money 
and  tax  privilege  was  in  order  that  small 


business — really  small  business — would 
have  the  opportunity  to  get  the  long- 
term  capital,  which  has  been  so  badly 
needed. 

This  morning  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
published  a  very  alarming  article  on  this 
issue,  written  by  Kenneth  Slocum. 

The  article  reads  in  part  as  follows: 
Rise  or  the  SBIC's— Pederaixt  Aided  UKfiiB 
Triple  in  Number,  Pool  F*trNDs  for  Biccer 
Loans — Thet  Aid  Helicopter  Service 
Boatmakkr;  Under  $50,000  Loans  Grow 
Less   Popular — A   Florida    Lender   SPtcr- 

LATES 

(By  Kenneth  G.  Slocum)         ij 

Chicago. — Bomb  shelter  builders,  a^lng 
tackle  producers,  helicopter  service  operato.-s. 
and  ballpoint  penmakers  are  among  the 
businessmen  benefiting  from  a  new  trend  In 
small  business  financing 

Within  the  past  12  months,  the  number  of 
Government-aided  small  business  invest- 
ment companies  has  roughly  tripled,  to  354. 
Helping  this  growth  has  been  a  trend  by  the 
SBIC's  to  split  their  processing  costs  by  com- 
bining their  capital  to  make  bigger  loaiis. 

"A  year  ago  the  little  guys  in  this  busi- 
ness— 

That  is,  the  little  small-business  in- 
vestment companies —  ll 
didn't  have  a  chance,  but  now  we're  teaming 
up,  says  Philip  E.  Freed,  a  Chicago  attorney 
who  serves  part  time  as  secretary  of  the 
Mid-North  Capital  Corp..  one  of  the  small- 
business  investment  companies.  The  smaller 
SBIC's  biggest  loans  in  many  cases  used  to 
be  too  small  to  offset  costs  of  finding.  In- 
vestigating and  servicing  them.  Now  Joint 
investments,  besides  cutting  costs  and  offer- 
ing little  SBIC's  an  interest  In  bigger  com- 
panies with  greater  potential,  are  attracting 
even  the  bigger  SBIC's  because  they  provide 
more  safety  through  diversification,  buth 
geographiciUly  and  by  industry.  ,: 

A  little  later  the  article  describes  an 
investment  made  by  a  California  com- 
pany, as  foUows:  jj 

The  mechanics  of  SBIC  Joint  Investments 
are  relatively  simple.  For  instance,  the  Cam- 
bridge Fund  of  California,  Inc.,  Long  Beach, 
developer  of  shopping  centers  and  service 
stations,  needed  some  (850,000  recently  to 
finance  planned  expansion.  Inquiries  in 
financial  circles  led  the  firm  not  to  local 
bankers,  but  to  an  SBIC  in  New  York  City. 
the  Small  Business  Capital  Corp. 

This  SBIC  had  capital  of  »400.000.  qualify- 
ing it  for  a  maximum  loan  of  $80,000  to  any 
one  firm,  but  it  set  about  lining  up  other 
SBIC's  wiUlng  to  take  part  of  the  invest- 
ment. In  late  July,  19  SBIC's,  headquar- 
tered in  such  scattered  points  as  New  York 
City.  New  Haven,  Philadelphia,  Washlngtnn, 
D.C.,  Montlcello,  111.,  and  Los  Angeles,  con- 
cluded an  agreement  for  a  10-year  loan  for 
$810,000  at  10  percent  Interest,  along  with 
purchase  of  a  25  percent  stock  ownership 
(10,000  shares)  for  $40,000.  The  agreement 
also  grants  the  SBIC's  voting  control  of  50 
percent  of  the  stock  and  four  directors  on 
the  eight-man  board  of  the  Cambridge 
Fund.  . 

And  in  the  article  it  is  stated  that 
many  of  tlie  SBIC's  are  getting  in  on 
this  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  wonderful 
that  people  are  making  money.  But  we 
should  remind  the  SBIC's  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  that  this  sort 
of  money  is  being  made  on  the  basis  of 
a  program  designed  and  enacted  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  equity  capital  to 
small  business.  But  certainly  the  pro- 
gram is  not  providing  equity  capital  to 


small  business  when  it  results  in  pro- 
viding capital  of  $810,000  to  only  one 
concern. 

I  have  studied  this  matter,  and  I  find 
that  there  have  been  cases  in  which 
loans  of  over  $1  million  have  been  made 
in  connection  with  this  program,  which 
supposedly  was  Intended  to  operate  and 
provide  help  in  the  name  of  small  busi- 
ness. So  it  is  most  important  that  Con- 
gress take  a  look  at  the  actual  operation 
of  the  program. 

After  aU,  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  in  acting  on  an  SBIC  bill  this 
week,  included  a  provision  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  $500,000  for  such  loans.  But 
we  find  that  "the  boys"  get  around  that 
limitation  by  pooling  20  or  more  to- 
gether; and,  as  a  result,  even  with  the 
$500,000  limitation,  they  are  thereafter 
able  to  wind  up  with  an  investment  of 
$10  miUion  in  one  so-called  small  busi- 
ness. Mr.  President,  this  is  not  sup- 
position: it  is  the  sort  of  activity  that 
is  described  in  this  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  which  states  that  such 
things  are  now  being  done,  and  that 
Congress  should  be  concerned  about 
them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal be  printed  at  this  pomt  in  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept.  8,  1961] 
Rise  of  the  SBICs — Federally  Aided  UNrrs 
Triple  in  Number,  Pool  Funds  for  Big- 
ger Loans — They  Aid  Helicopter  Service. 
Boatmaker;  Under  $50,000  Loans  Grow 
Less  Popular— A  Florida  Lender  Specu- 
late:s 

(By  Kenneth  G.  Slocum) 

Chicago. — Bomb  shelter  builders,  fishing 
tackle  producers,  helicopter  service  operators 
and  ballpoint  perunakers  are  among  the 
businessmen  benefiting  from  a  new  trend  In 
small  business  financing. 

Within  the  past  12  months,  the  number  of 
Government-aided  small  business  investment 
companies  has  roughly  tripled,  to  354.  Help- 
ing this  growth  has  been  a  trend  by  the 
SBIC's  to  split  their  processing  cost*  by  com- 
bining their  capital  to  make  bigger  loans. 

"A  years  ago  the  little  guys  in  this  busi- 
ness didn't  have  a  chance,  but  now  we're 
teaming  up."  says  Philip  E.  Freed,  a  Chi- 
cago attorney  who  serVes  part  time  as  sec- 
retary of  the  Mid-North  Capital  Corp.,  one 
of  the  small  business  Investment  companies. 
The  smaller  SBIC's  biggest  loans  in  many 
cases  used  to  be  too  small  to  offset  cosu  of 
finding,  investigating  and  servicing  them. 
Now  Joint  investments,  besides  cutting  costs 
and  offering  little  SBIC's  an  interest  in  bigger 
companies  with  greater  potential,  are  attract- 
ing even  the  bigger  SBIC's  because  they  pro- 
vide more  safety  through  diversification,  both 
geographically  and  by  industry. 

This  new  technique  is  Important  to  the 
success  of  the  SBIC  program,  for  some  90  per- 
cent of  these  companies  are  minimum  firms, 
which  have  only  $300,000  In  capital  and  can 
lend  no  more  than  $60,000  to  any  one  bor- 
rower. And  the  growth  in  the  SBIC  program 
18  providing  new  sources  of  capital  for  a  wide 
variety  of  businesses.  Some  150,000  manu- 
facturing businesses  and  another  30.000  serv- 
ice concerns  are  considered  prime  candidates 
for  SBIC  funds,  according  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Unhappily,  however,  the  Joint-loan  trend 
speeds  an  already  marked  move  away  from 
small  loans  of  $5,000  to  $50,000  to  the  little 
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businessman.  These  little — and  often  un- 
profl cable — loans  were  a  major  aim  of  the 
whole  program.   SEIC   officials   concede. 

PROCRAII    CROWS    FAST 

The  capital  of  the  SBIC's  now  totals  some 
$280  miiaon.  compared  with  $44  million  a 
year  ago.  And  the  SBA  figures  funds  avail- 
able or  already  loaned  to  business  will  top 
$500  million  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

SBIC's  provide  unsecured  funds  for  5  years 
or  longer  to  buslneaws  with  under  $5  mUlion 
in  assets  on  their  balance  sheets.  The 
SBIC's  often  buy  stock  in  the  companies  to 
which  they  make  loans.  The  3-year-old 
program  enables  private  investors  to  form  an 
SBIC  with  a  nalnimv.:m  of  $150,000.  which  the 
Government  matches  through  5-percent  de- 
bentures. After  thf  $300,000  is  loaned  out. 
the  SBIC  can  borrow  addiUonal  funds  from 
the  SBA  or  other  sotirces  or  sell  stock  in  un- 
limited quantities. 

Tax  breaks  are  a  major  Inducement:  Divi- 
dends received  by  an  SBIC  on  an  investment 
are  100  percent  tax  free;  most  other  cor- 
porations must  pay  i\  Federal  tax  on  15  p>er- 
cent  of  the  amount  of  dividends  received. 
SBIC  capital  losses  ue  treated  as  operating 
los.ses  and  are  fully  deductible  from  ordi- 
nary income,  which  i.s  taxable  at  rates  up  to 
52  percent.  Most  o-,her  corporations  must 
use  capital  losses  to  offset  capital  gains, 
taxable  at  a  maximum  rate  of  25  percent. 

The  mechanics  of  .SBIC  Joint  investments 
are  relatively  simple.  For  instance,  the  Cam- 
bridge Fund  of  California,  Inc.,  Long  Beach, 
developer  of  shopping  centers  and  service 
stations,  needed  some  $850,000  recently  to 
finance  planned  expansion.  Inquiries  In 
financial  circles  led  the  firm  not  to  local 
bankers  but  to  an  SBIC  in  New  Tork  City, 
the  Small  Business  Capital  Corp 

This  SBIC  had  capital  of  $400,000.  qualify- 
ing It  for  a  maximum  loan  of  $80,000  to  any 
one  firm,  but  it  set  about  lining  up  other 
SBIC's  wlUing  to  take  part  of  the  invest- 
ment. In  late  July,  l{t  SBIC's.  headquartered 
In  such  scattered  points  as  New  York  City. 
.Vew  Haven,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  DC  , 
Montlcello.  111.,  and  \x>s  Angeles,  concluded 
an  agreement  for  a  10-j'ear  loan  for  $810,000 
at  10  percent  Interest,  along  with  purchase 
of  a  25  percent  st^ck  ownership  (10,000 
shares)  for  $40,000.  The  agreement  also 
grants  the  SBIC's  voting  control  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  stock  antS  four  directors  on  the 
eight-man  board  of  the  Cambridge  Fund. 

"We  experimented  with  one  participation 
(Joint)  venture  last  year  and  found  It  so 
rewarding  that  weYe  putting  about  25  per- 
cent of  funds  Invested  this  year  into  group 
deals,"  comments  Irve  L  Llbby.  president  of 
the  First  Miami  Small  Business  Investment 
Co..  Miami,  "and  we'll  probably  put  an  even 
bigger  share  into   them  next  year" 

BIGGER     SBIC's    TEAM     UP 

"We  didn't  Join  witli  other  SBIC's  in  any 
deals  last  year,"  says  John  M.  Brelner.  presi- 
dent of  the  First  Connecticut  Small  Business 
Investment  Co.,  Bridgiport.  "But  we  figure 
that  about  $500,000  of  the  roughly  $1.7  niU- 
lion  well  invest  this  year  will  be  In  Joint 
Investments." 

WhUe  such  Joint  investments  were  almost 
nonexistent  last  year,  they  probably  ac- 
counted for  about  10  percent  of  funds  ex- 
tended to  businesses  by  SBIC's  in  July  and 
August,  estimates  Gecrge  J.  Miller,  chair- 
man of  the  participation  committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Companies.  Mr.  Miller  also  is  pres- 
ident of  the  Baltimore  Business  Investment 
Co. 

Among  the  SBIC  officials  who  stress  the 
cost-cutting  advantages  of  "pool"  invest- 
menu  U  Robert  E.  Johnson,  a  consumer 
credit  company  official  who  la  also  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Morris  Plan  Business  Investment 
Co  ,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  "The  biggest  cost 
In   this   whole  program   is  that  involved  In 
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finding  suitable  investments. ~  he  says.  "So 
when  an  SBIC  offers  us  a  $50,000  piece  of  a 
big  loan,  our  expenses  are  practically  nil  In 
comparison  with  finding  and  processing  a 
♦50,000  loan  by  ourselves." 

Expenses  surrounding  an  Investment  vary 
Widely  with  the  SBIC  and  with  the  company 
being  inveeUgated  and  in  many  cases  the 
borrower  must  absorb  most  of  them.  But  an 
official  of  a  New  York  SBIC  estimates  that  its 
cost*  of  making  a  loan,  not  including  those 
fees  passed  on  to  the  borrower,  average  5 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  loan.  "We 
make  practically  nothing  on  an  investment 
during  the  first  year,  if  we  handle  It  alone.' 
the  official  says. 


HOW    EXPENSES    ARE    SPLIT 

The  SBIC's  in  a  joint  Investment  handle 
the  expenses  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  some 
cases,  several  SBIC's  split  expenses  equally. 
In  others,  the  sponsor  absorbs  all  cosu  with 
the  understanding  other  SBICs  participating 
without  expense  will  later  offer  the  sponsor 
similar  opportunities 

"Pooling  capital  with  others  is  the  only 
means  by  which  a  minimum  SBIC  can  over- 
come the  limitations  of  its  size."  savs  Stewart 
Devore.  pre.-ldent  of  the  Port  Worth  Capital 
Corp..  Fort  Worth.  •By  teaming  up.  we  can 
accommodate  the  larger  size  business  con- 
cern that  offers  greater  profit  potential." 

"Were  only  a  minimum  company  but  we 
have  a  chimk  of  money  in  convertible  de- 
bentures of  a  company  that's  going  to  sell 
stock  to  the  public  In  the  ne.Tt  few  weeks," 
says  the  p.'esident  of  a  Florida  SBIC.  "We 
should  be  able  to  sell  our  stock  at  a  good 
profit  and  we  couldn't  have  swung  such  a 
deal  without  participating  with  others  in  the 
b:p   investment." 

As  this  official's  comment  suggests,  some 
SBICs  are  more  Interested  In  making  capital 
gains  on  the  stock  of  companies  they  help 
than  in  earning  Interest  income.  Such  stock, 
of  course,  is  often  highly  speculative. 

The  SBIC  program  is  still  much  too  new 
to  permit  any  firm  Judgments  on  the  sound- 
ness of  SBIC  loans   and   Investments.     Al- 
though  the  borrowers   are   carefuHv  Investi- 
gated, the  element  of  risk  remains  sizable  In 
lending    to    companies    that    cannot   qualify 
for  regular  bank   loans.     The   Government 
with  its  holdings  of  SBIC  debentures,  has  a 
large  stake  in  the  future  of  the  Investment 
companies.     Tbls  stake  is  likely  to   grow  as 
more  SBIC's  are  formed:  legislation  pending 
in  Congress  would  permit  the  SBA  to  invest 
bigger  sums  In  each  SBIC  than  it  now  can. 
SBIC  officials  say  the  safety  of  their  port- 
folios   is   considerably    enhanced    when    thev 
pool  funds  to  achieve   diversification   by   in- 
dustry.    For  instance.  Allied  Small  Business 
Investment  Corp..  Bethesda.  Md  ,  with  capi- 
tal of  $15  million.  Is  negotiating  with  three 
other  SBIC's  for  an  Investment  In  National 
Research  Associates.  Laurel,  Md  .  which  has 
orders  to  produce   18  boats  that  will   travel 
above  the  water  en  jets  of  air.  according  to 
Qus  Levathes.  Allied  executive  vice  president 
The  boats  are  designed  for  use  by  ccmmercial 
carriers  and  the  Government. 

Allied  also  has  pool  investments  in  a  hell- 
copter  service,  a  weather  Instrument  maker, 
a  producer  of  oil  weU  equipment  and  a  ball- 
point penmaker.  Allied  also  is  negotiating 
with  a  borrower  who  wants  to  build  bomb 
shelters.  "When  we  operate  alone,  invest- 
ment often  runs  from  $250,000  to  $300,000 
and  this  limits  the  number  of  loans  and 
thereby  the  amount  of  diversification  we  can 
accomplish,  "  notes  Mr.  Levathes.  "Now,  by 
Joining  others  on  the  same  investments,  we 
can  put  in  only  $100,000  and  spread  our- 
selves into  more  industries  for  safety's  sake." 

GEOGRAPHIC    DIVERSIFICATION 

Some  SBICs  also  are  eager  for  diverciflca- 
tion  geographically.  "While  we  used  to  op- 
erate mostly  in  the  New  York  City  area, 
participation  loans  have  now  given  us  invest- 


ments in  Florida.  Pennsylvania,  Arizona,  and 
California,"  says  Harry  L.  Schein,  president 
of  Small  Business  Capital  Corp..  New  York. 
"It  enables  a  New  York  company  such  as  w« 
are  to  invest  in  areas  such  as  southern  CaU- 
fornia.  where  growth  is  the  greatest." 

Growth  In  the  SBIC  field  has  been  encour- 
aged not  only  by  the  sunnier  prospects  for 
smaller  SBICs  but  by  brisk  entry  of  banks, 
usually  considered  the  most  conservative  of 
financial  institutloiis.  Some  114  banks  now 
own  all  or  part  of  55  SBIC's. 

One  bank  which  recently  entered  the  field 
is  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  which 
put  up  $3  mUUon  capital  to  form  the  whoUy- 
owned  First  Capital  Corp.  "The  basic  reawin 
for  our  Interest  in  the  SBIC  program  U  to 
build  future  customers,"  commenu  Clarence 
B.  Jennett,  president  of  the  First  Capital 
Corp.  and  a  retired  vice  president  erf  First 
National.  "We  plan  to  wet-nurse  the  meet 
promUing  little  men  to  the  point  where  they 
are  good  customers  for  First  National's  con- 
ventional banking  operations." 

Also,  many  banks  are  convinced  the  SBIC 
program  is  a  needed  adjunct  to  the  Nations 
f.nanclal  institutions.  "There's  no  doubt 
that  we  have  a  gap  in  our  economic  struc- 
ture." maintains  Lee  Davis,  pre.sldent  of  the 
Southeastern  Capital  Corp.,  NashvUle,  an 
SBIC  formed  by  54  State  and  National  banks 
■  Commercial  banks  are  not  geared  to  handle 
long-term  loans  and  most  institutional 
lenders  such  as  insurance  companies  and 
pension  funds  want  only  the  blue-chip 
borrowers" 

While  laws  of  many  States  now  prohibit 
State  banks  from  Joining  the  SBIC  program, 
there  are  indications  that  manv  of  these 
.States  will  alter  the  laws,  as  did  Tennessee. 
"The  potential  loss  of  business  to  National 
banks  will  force  State  banks  to  Influence 
legislators  to  pass  enabling  legislation,"  pre- 
dicts a  spokesman  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  Illinois  voters  soon  will  be 
atked  to  approve  Fuch  enabling  legislation. 

While  prices  of  the  stocks  of  many  pub- 
licly owned  SBIC's  fell  from  spring  highs  as 
Investor  fever  cooled,  average  bid  prices  Au- 
gust 30  of  12  key  stocks  was  $16.35.  compared 
with  Initial  offering  prices  of  $11.25.  accord- 
ing to  SBIC  Evaluation  Service,  Chicago,  an 
Industry  newsletter.  The  high  for  the  year 
was  $2210  on  May  31.  Bid  price  on  Elec- 
tronics Capital  Corp..  San  Diego,  this  week  is 
about  $35,  compared  with  an  issue  price  of 
$10  In  June  1959.  Growth  Capital  Corp.. 
Cleveland,  has  a  bid  price  of  $27.50,  up  from 
an  Issue  price  of  $20  in  June  1960.  Eld  on 
Florida  Capital  Corp  .  Palm  Beach.  Is  about 
$8.50.  up  from  an  issue  price  of  $8  In  July 
of  last  year. 

SBA  "figures  show  that  77  SBIC's  which  had 
been  In  business  for  at  least  1  year  on 
December  31,  1960  (latest  date  a%-ailable), 
had  net  income  after  taxes  for  the  year  of 
10.8  percent  on  their  Investment  portfolios. 
There  have  been  no  failures  so  far. 

Small  business  concerns  which  have  bor- 
rowed money  from  SBICs  are  generally  en- 
thusiastic about  the  benefits.  "Our  suppUers 
offer  2  percent  discounts  for  payment  within 
10  days  and  these  disccunts  completely  offset 
the  Interest  cha.'ges  of  our  SBIC  financing," 
says  Frank  Etherldge,  general  manager  of 
Miller  Bearings  of  Orlando  (Fla.),  Inc..  a 
bearing  distributor.  "In  addition,  the  time 
1  was  spending  for  financial  manipulations 
now  goes  In  sales  effort  and  we're  also  saving 
money  through  more  efficient  operation." 

Mr.  Etherldge  says  that  he  Investigated 
regular  bank  financing  but  "found  they 
weren't  Interested  in  a  company  only  4  year's 
old." 

A    HELICOPTER    SER^^CE 

"SBICs  played  a  big  role  in  the  birth  of 
our  company,"  says  James  G.  Ray,  president 
of  the  Washington-Baltimore  Helicopter  Air- 
ways, Inc..  Washington,  DC,  which  is  seek- 
ing approval  for  an  air  service  in  that  area. 
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He  reports  that  when  a  well-known  SBIC, 
equipped  to  investigate  loans,  approved  an 
Investment  In  h\s  company,  local  financiers 
were  much  quicker  to  put  money  in  the 
transaction. 

St.  Croix  Ckjrp.,  a  fishing  tackle  producer 
based  in  Park  Falls,  Wis.,  credits  the  sale  of 
•200,000,  7.5  percent,  10-year  convertible  de- 
bentures to  the  First  Midwest  Small  Business 
Investment  Co.  of  Minneapolis  with  boosting 
Its  sales.  "We  were  turning  away  business 
because  we  couldn't  afford  to  maintain 
proper  inventories  of  raw  materials  and  fin- 
ished goods."  comments  J.  Douglas  Johnson, 
president.  "Our  sales  this  year  wUl  increase 
to  about  $2,250,000  from  $1,800,000  last  year, 
mainly  because  of  the  new  financing." 

But  financing  is  no  corporate  cure-all,  of 
course.  "We  turn  down  most  of  the  people 
who  apply  tot  money  because  capital  is  not 
the  only  thing  these  people  neeU  to  succeed,  ' 
obeerres  Mr.  Jennett  of  Chicago's  First  Capi- 
tal Corp.  "They  also  have  to  have  Judgment, 
special  knowledge,  opportunity  and  a  whole 
Jot  of  luck." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
similar  article,  also  expressing  concern. 
The  article  was  written  by  David  R. 
Francis,  and  was  published  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Small"  Pihm  Investment  Grows 
(By  David  R.  Francis) 

New  York.— "It  was  a  baby  3  years, 
its  a  stripling  now,  and  in  3  years,  it  will  be 
a  young  giant." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Investment  division 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  (SBA) 
In  Washington  was  speaking  of  the  smaU 
business  investment  phenomenon. 

Such  companies  make  loans  to  "small ' 
firms  on  a  long-term  basis:  or  buy  equity  in 
firms,  squeezed  by  a  "credit  gap." 

Harold  C.  Scott,  president  of  Midland  Capi- 
tal Corp.,  presently  the  third  largest  small 
business  investment  company  (SBIC),  sees 
these  "SBIC's"  as  "a  great  banking  system 
of  their  own." 

Mr.  Stott  adds:  "They  probably  have  a 
greater  future  than  the  Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations." 

These  forecasts  are  an  indication  of  the 
hopes  held  out  for  the  fast-spreading  firms, 
permitted  to  operate  under  terms  of  legis- 
lation passed  by  Congress  in  1958. 

A     STIMULtJS 

The  purpose  of  that  legislation — as  stated 
In  the  act — is  "To  improve  and  stimulate 
the  national  economy  In  general  and  the 
small  business  segment  thereof  in  particu- 
lar by  establishing  a  program  to  stimulate 
and  supplement  the  fiow  of  private  equity 
capital  and  long-term  loan  funds  which 
small  business  concerns  need  for  the  sound 
financing  of  their  business  operations  and 
for  their  growth,  expansion,  and  moderniza- 
tion." 

When  Congress  speaks  here  of  small  busi- 
ness, it  isn't  referring  to  the  corner  grocery 
store.  It  is  talking  about  firms  with  less 
than  $5  million  In  gross  assets  and  fewer 
than  250  employees. 

The  SmaU  Business  Administration  esti- 
mates that  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies have  120,000  to  130,000  potential  cus- 
tomers. 

TAX     INCENTIVES 

In  order  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
SBIC's,  Congress  has  offered  several  tax  in- 
centives— and  more  are  in  the  offlng  proba- 
bly. 
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"Who  can  be  against  small  business?"  asks 
an  SBA  official.  "That's  like  being  against 
home,  family,  and  flag." 

In  this  hothouse  tax  climate,  8  or  10  more 
SBIC's  are  springing  up  each  week.  Thev 
now  number  more  than  350. 

Minimum  capitalization  is  »300.000,  of 
Which  half  may  be  lent  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. But  about  20  percent  of  SBIC's 
have  a  greater  capitalization. 

Total  capital  held  in  SBICs  for  invest- 
ment in  .small  business  is  in  excess  of  $275 
million.  This  may  not  be  a  large  sum. 
compared  to  the  total  capital  available  for 
investment  in  the  Nation,  but  it  Is  a  total 
likely  to  increase  rapidly. 


STOCK     ISSUED 

Nearly  every  week  some  small  busine»s  in- 
vestment company  becomes  public,  issuing 
stock  and  thereby  enormously  increasing  its 
caplui.  Twenty-eight  are  now  public.  An- 
other 15  are  awaiting  clearance  from  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Last    week,   for    instance,    the    Small   Busi- 
ness   Investment    Co.    of    New    York.     Inc 
announced  that  It  plans  a  public  offering  of 
875,000   of    its   shares   at    an   estimated    total 
price  of  $17,500,000. 

The  largest  SBIC  in  the  Nation,  Elec- 
tronics Capital  Corp  .  raised  a  total  of  $34 
million  through  the  sale  of  ownership  papers 

A  significant  fact  about  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc  .  is 
that  the  company  Is  now  owned  by  17  banks 
in  New  York  State.  The  largest  holders  are 
the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co  .  the  Lincoln 
Rochester  Trust  Co.,  the  Manufacturers  & 
Traders  Trust  Co..  and  the  National  Com- 
mercial Bank  &  Trust  Co. 


BANKS    AFFILLATED 

Of  the  more  than  350  SBIC's  some  55  are 
bank  affiliated,  according  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  Involved  thus  are 
about  114  banks,  including  the  worlds 
largest,  the  Bank  of  America,  on  the  west 
coast.  The  chairman  of  the  board  of  Mr 
Stott's  Midland  Capital  Corp..  C.  Edgar 
Schabacker,  Jr.,  is  also  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Marine  Trust  Co.  of  western 
New  York 

John  W.  Remington,  president  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association  in  1960,  Hioted 
then  that  through  an  SBIC  operation  a  bank 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history  Is  enabled 
to  enter  tlie  equity-financing  field. 

Banks  would  now  be  able  to  provide  small 
business  customers  with  a  complete  package 
of  financial  services,  he  said  at  that  time 

OPPORTtTNITY    FOR    BANKS 

This  is  a  great  breakthrough  for  the  banks 

The  Gl;iss-Stegall  Act  of  1933  prohibited 
them  from  any  equity-financing  operations 
Now,  under  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act,  they  may  invest  up  to  1  percent  of  their 
capital  and  surplus  in  a  small  businesj  In- 
vestment company. 

And  the  SBIC  in  turn  invests  its  money 
in  small  businesses.  To  date,  most  SBIC  in- 
vestment has  been  in  equity  capital,  a  small 
portion  in  loans. 

A  concern  that  banks  would  build  enor- 
mous business  empires  by  means  of  their 
Immense  money  resources  has  apparently 
dwindled.  Banks  are  able  to  indirectly  in- 
vest in  small  businesses— which  could  grow 
up. 

Mr.  Remington  pointed  out  that  a  bank 
can  now  provide  a  small  business  with  neces- 
sary equity  financing  and  in  turn  can  then 
expand  Its  own  line  of  credit  to  the  growing 
company. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
article  on  the  same  matter,  written  by 


Vance  Trimble,  and  published  recently 
in  the  Washington  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A   $500,000   Loan    Limit   on    Way   for   Smaix 
Investment  Firms 
( By  Vance  Trimble ) 

Congress  is  putting  a  $500,000  limit  on 
loans  made  by  the  suddenly  flourishing  small 
business  investment  companies. 

This  ceiling  was  expected  to  be  adopted 
today  by  the  House  The  Senate  voted  it 
last  week  as  part  of  an  overhaul  that  both 
sweetened  and  restricted  the  Government- 
sponsored  SBIC  program 

The  program  began  3  years  ago — with  no 
limit  on  loans — to  meet  a  need  for  equity 
capital  and  long-t«rm  loan  funds  for  small 
business  By  contra.st.  regular  Government- 
financed  Small  Buslr  ess  Administration 
loans  are  for  short  terms  Limited  to  5  or  7 
years,  they  draw  S'j  percent  Interest  are 
under  $350,000 

EIGHT     PERCENT 

SBIC's,  usually  formed  by  a  syndicate  of 
Investors,  may  lend  for  longer  periods,  get 
8  percent. 

Some  of  the  354  SBICs  now  operating— 
with  250  others  being  organized— have  made 
loans  of  as  much  i\s  $1  million.  Congres- 
sional critics  say  firm.-s  that  can  borrow  that 
amount  shouldn't  qualify  as  'smaH"  busi- 
ness. 

Small  Business  Administrator  John  Home 
counters  that  there  are  -few  $I  million 
loans.  Most  of  those  made  by  SBIC's.  Mr 
Home  said,  are  for  under  $500,000 

Senator  William  Proxmire,  Democrat,  of 
Wisconsin,  and  other  Congressmen  take  a 
cautious  view  of  the  boom  In  small  business 
investment  companies  Since  January  1,  177 
SBIC's  have  been  licensed  by  the  SBA 

That  means  that  under  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration licenses  were  granted  in  7 
months  to  nearly  as  many  SBIC's  as  were 
authorized  in  2^2  years  under  the  Eisenhower 
administration, 

VIEW 

Such  a  mushrooming  of  special  lending 
facilities,  in  the  view  of  informed  Congress- 
men, requires  diligent  policing  to  avert  an 
assortment  of  potential  malpractices, 

A  chief  lure  to  SBIC  organizers  has  been 
special  favorable  treatment  under  tax  laws 
Additionally,  the  Government  in  effect,  fur- 
nishes $2  of  original  capital  for  every  $1  pro- 
vided by  SBIC  organizers 

From  a  $250  million  revolving  fund,  the 
SBA  has  been  permitted  to  put  up  $150,000 
of  the  minimum  $300,000  needed  to  start 
an  SBIC  The  SBA  can  Immediately  provide 
another  $150,000  to  the  new  investment 
company. 

The  Kennedy  administration  wanted  this 
limit  on  matching  capital  boosted  from 
8150,000  to  $1  million  The  Senate  raised  it 
to  only  $300,000  The  House  legislation 
would  make  It  $500,CKX), 
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NBC  DESERVES  COMMENDATION 
FOR  SPLENDID  TELEVISION  PO- 
LITICAL SCIENCE  COURSE 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  September  7,  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  were  invited 
to  a  special  screening  of  the  NBC-TV 
network's  new  "Continental  Classroom" 
course  on  American  Government.  This 
is  a  new  educational  series  which  will 
appear  on  some  170  TV  stations  early 
weekday  mornings  starting  on  Septem- 
ber 25. 


This  most  interesting  preview  for  the 
Congress  was  made  possible  by  the  net- 
work, the  American  Political  Science 
Foundation,  the  National  Council  for 
the  Social  Studies,  and  the  American 
Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Edu- 
cation, who  are  joined  as  professional 
sponsors  in  the  presentation  of  the 
course.  These  organizations  deserve  our 
thanks  for  arranging  this  preview. 

The  TV  series  is  conducted  by  Dr. 
Peter  H  Odegard,  the  eminent  professor 
of  political  science  from  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley.  Over  300 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
country  are  offering  full  academic  credit 
to  students  who  complete  the  course.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
join  me  In  the  hope  that  this  television 
course  will  bring  to  its  viewers  a  greater 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
affairs  of  American  Government  at  every 
level. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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EDUCATOR   SAYS    "WE    REJECT 
FEDERAL  AID" 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though Federal  aid  to  education  legisla- 
tion is  dead  for  this  session  at  least^- 
and  many  millions  of  Americans  hope 
for  a  longer  period  of  dormancy— it  is 
bound  to  be  resurrected.  This  has  been 
so  every  few  years  since  1870,  when  the 
first  bill  on  this  subject  was  introduced 
in  Congress. 

Advocates  of  Federal  aid  are  still 
hopeful. 

It  is  heartening  to  know,  however,  that 
those  who  have  great  faith  in  the  present 
non -Federal  system  of  education  are 
constantly,  and  ever,  now,  alert. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  well 
considered  article  entitled  "We  Reject 
Federal  Aid."  written  by  Dr.  Anthony 
Marinaccio,  superintendent  of  public 
schools  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  since  1959. 
The  article  appears  in  this  month's  Issue 
of  Nation  s  Business 

The  author  has  devoted  27  years  of  his 
life  to  education — as  a  college  professor, 
school  principal,  and  as  superintendent 
or  assistant  superintendent  of  schools  in 
three  other  midwestom  communities,  be- 
fore coming  to  his  present  position  in 
Davenport.  Iowa. 

FEDEHAL    AID    TO    EDUCA'HON    IS    ITNNtEDED    AND 
rNWISI 

These  two  points  are  emphasized  in 
Dr.  Marinaccios  article. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  often 
pointed  out  that  the  first  general  Federal 
aid  to  educaUon  bill  was  introduced  in 
Congress  over  90  years  ago— in  1870,  to 
be  exact. 

That  bill  and  every  one  since  has  been 
turned  down.  This  fact  In  itself  should 
prove  the  lack  of  need  for  such  a  meas- 
ure. Each  time  one  such  bill  was  intro- 
duced, the  cry  of  'Wolf!  Wolf!"  has  been 
raised.  It  was  asseited.  each  time  that 
witnout  such  a  law  education  in  America 
would  suffer  badly,  and  so  would  the 
country. 

Yet.  without  Federal  aid,  the  United 
states  has  fashione<i  and  developed  a 
splendid  progressive  educational  sys- 
tem—the best  In  the  world,  and  the  envy 
of  all  nations. 


It  is  not  perfect.  It  is  not  totally  ade- 
quate. It  can  be  improved  and  devel- 
oped. That  is  in  the  very  nature  of  all 
truly  democratic  institutions. 

But  when  we  say  that  expansion  and 
Improvement  are  needed  in  our  school 
system,  it  does  not  follow  that  these  can 
be  done  or  must  be  done  only  by  the  use 
of  Federal  funds. 

The  fact  is  that  as  to  classrooms 
teacher  supply,  teacher  pay.  and  in  many 
other  respects,  the  present  system  is  be- 
ing vastly  improved  without  Federal 
intervention  and  management.  It  is  be- 
ing done  with  locally  generated  or  State 
generated  funds,  with  retention  of  local 
control. 

Moreover,  the  past  decades  record  and 
the  future  ouUook  prove  that  State  and 
local  governments  are  better  able  and 
better  situated  to  provide  for  unmet 
needs  of  the  school  system  than  is  the 
Federal  Government.  This  is  especially 
true  in  view  of  the  national  defense  re- 
quirements of  present  days 


rEDElAL    AID    MEANS    FEDERAL    CONTROL 

It  is  on  this  fact  that  Dr.  Marinaccio 
scores  most  effectively. 

He  states. 

If  we  allow  Federal  aid  to  education  to 
come  on  a  big  scale,  we  will  be  moving— 
perhaps  slowly  at  first,  but  more  rapidly 
later  on— to  centrally  directed  education  that 
could  take  us  down  the  same  road  traveled 
by  Mussolini  and  Hitler  and  Stalin  and  all 
totalitarian  countries  of  the  past. 

This  is  a  strong  statement.  It  fore- 
casts an  ugly  thought.  But  it  does  speak 
the  truth. 

Virtually  everyone  who  advocates  the 
enactment  of  this  type  of  measure  dis- 
owns and  repudiates  the  idea  of  favor- 
ing a  law  which  would  embrace  Federal 
management  or  control  of  schools.  Every 
bill  for  such  aid  contains  express, 
clearly  stated  provisions  to  that  effect! 
Such  provision  forbids  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  any  of  its  officials  or  agents 
or  employees  from  exercising  "any  di- 
rection, supervision,  or  control  over  the 
policy  determination,  persormel.  curricu- 
lum, program  of  instruction,  or  the  ad- 
ministration or  operation  of  any  school 
or  school  system." 

This  language  is  foimd  in  the  Senate 
approved  bill  of  1961. 

But  it  is  a  vain  gesture.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  this  sharp  statement 
is  true. 

First,  it  is  Just  as  easy  to  amend  or  re- 
peal such  a  provision  as  It  is  to  enact  It 
into  law  in  the  first  place. 

Second,  past  and  present  experience 
proves  that  "control  does  follow  aid."  as 
Dr.  Marinaccio  declares. 

He  writes: 

Proponents  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
continually  assure  us  that  there  will  be  no 
control.  In  Davenport.  Iowa,  in  Peoria,  III.. 
in  Missouri,  and  in  othw  places  where  I 
have  had  contact  with  public  schools,  I 
found  the  opposite  to  be  true.  Control  does 
follow  aid. 

Uncle  Sam  cannot  hand  out  large  sums  of 
money  without  checking  to  make  sure  thU 
money  Is  properly  spent.  When  you  get  to 
checking  the  spending  you  have  to  have  a 
standard  against  which  to  check  it.  This 
becomes  control. 

He  Cites  experience  with  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.    He  re- 


fers to  his  earlier  experiences  with  vo- 
cational education. 

In  regard  to  those  acts,  the  views  of 
Dr.  Marinaccio  parallel  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Allen  P.  Burkhardt,  of  Norfolk,  Nebr 
then  superintendant  of  public  schools 
as  given  in  the  1958  Senate  hearings,  and 
of  Prof.  Claude  J.  Bartlett,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  in  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  at  NashviUe,  Tenn. 
In  this  cormection,  I  refer  to  the  May 
24,  1961,  Congressional  Record  pages 
8804  and  8805. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  of  Dr.  Marinaccio's  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Edvcator  Says:  We  Reject  Pedtoal  Am'— 
How  Redtape  and  Dictation  Rksl-lt  Whkk 
Cities  Give  in  to  the  Lure  of  Govern- 
ment Assistance 

(By  Dr   Anthony  M&rlnacclo) 
I>-in't  let  anyone  tell  you  that  Federal  aid 
to  education  won't  lead  to  Federal  control 
I  have  been  on  the  receiving  end  of  Federal 
aid  and  I  have  seen  the  controls  develop  and 
grow. 

Ifs  a  dangerous  delusion— this  notion  that 
aid  from  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
lead  to  Interference  with  the  freedom  of  local 
schools  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 

In  a  Missouri  community  where  I  served  as 
superintendent  of  schools  I  saw  a  dramatic 
example  of  how  this  can  happen.  The  pub- 
lic schools  there  were  receiving  Federal  funds 
for  vocational  home  economics  education. 

Ostensibly,  there  were  no  strings  attached 
In  fact,  however,  we  were  harassed  by  a 
school  supervisor  who.  In  her  capacity  as  an 
inspector  employed  by  the  State— but 
actually  paid  by  Uncle  Sam— attempted  to 
force  changes  in  our  curriculum  and  faculties 
which  our  own  vocational  training  special- 
ists knew  to  be  Inadvisable. 

When  we  refused  to  accept  her  ideas  she 
said.  "Well.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  want  to 
approve  the  funds  you  get  for  this  program  " 
What  did  we  do?  We  did  what  I  feel 
every  school  system  in  America  should  do  in 
a  situation  where  its  basic  rights  are 
threatened.  We  rejected  the  Federal  pro- 
gram and  ran  our  own. 

There  are  other  examples  of  the  controls 
which  come  with  so-called  aid  from  Wash- 
ington. But  before  I  enumerate  some  of 
those  which  my  27  years  in  educaUon  have 
revealed.  I  want  to  make  this  point  most 
emphatically  to  all  Americans— and  par- 
ticularly those  responsible  for  the  training  of 
our  youth:  America  is  in  real  perU  of  losing 
its  freedom  as  a  result  of  corrosion  from 
within,  and  that  corrosion.  I  am  convinced, 
will  be  hastened  if  the  Nation  adopts  large- 
scale  programs  In  which  the  Central  Govern- 
ment  finances  local  schools. 

Some  will  say  that  I  am  an  alarmist,  that 
I  am  painting  the  picttire  In  unnecessarily 
dark  colors.  Let  me  say  that  I  am  not  wear- 
ing blinders  or  fighting  for  a  preconceived 
idea,  I  am,  I  think,  a  realist.  I  know  that 
sometimes  circumBtances  make  It  necessary 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  help  localities 
with  their  school  problenvs. 

One  such  special  case  is  what  is  known  as 
an  impacted  area.  These  are  communi- 
ties where,  because  of  Federal  Installations, 
tremendous  numbers  of  children  come  in 
suddenly  and  fiU  up  the  schools.  Such  com- 
munities should  be  given  Federal  help. 

NXED    rOR     "aid"     not     WIDEa>mXAD 

In  most  public  school  systems,  there  Is  no 
need  for  asking  or  expecting  Federal  help. 
The  Job  can  be  done  at  the  local  level — 
where  it  should  and  must  be  done  if  we  are 
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to  preserve  oxir  freedom.  America  has  been 
built  out  ot  tills  tbing  we  call  freedom.  Peo- 
ple can  learn  how  to  bandle  freedom — to  be 
free — only  IX  tbey  liave  sucb  powers  as  free 
education.  Essential  to  free  education  Is  the 
power  of  the  community  to  decide  for  itself 
what  Its  schools  should  teach,  and  how  to 
finance  the  teaching. 

If  we  allow  Federal  aid  to  education  to 
come  on  a  big  scale,  we  will  be  moving — 
perhaps  slowly  at  first,  but  more  rapidly  later 
on — to  centrally  directed  education  that 
could  take  us  down  the  same  road  traveled 
by  Mussolini  and  Hitler  and  Stalin  and  all 
the  totalitarian  societies  of  the  past.  I  don't 
want  this  to  happen.  But  it  could  happen. 
Its  precisely  the  danger  which  Washington 
and  Jefferson  and  Benjamin  Pranklln  were 
concerned  about  when  they  met  at  the  inn 
In  Williamsburg  after  the  Revoluntionary 
War. 

"Now  that  we  have  won  this  thing,"  they 
said  In  effect,  "are  we  able  to  educate  the 
masses  of  Americans  to  be  free  and  to  have 
responsibility  for  control  of  their  freedom — 
or  will  chaos  result?" 

Proponents  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
continually  assure  us  there  will  be  no  con- 
trol. In  Davenport.  Iowa,  in  Peoria,  111.,  in 
Missouri  and  in  other  places  where  I  have 
had  contact  with  public  schools,  I  found  the 
opposite  to  be  true.     Control  does  follow  aid. 

Those  who  administer  aid  want  to  check 
the  programs  and  courses  of  a  study.  They 
suggest  programs.  They  suggest  the  type  of 
personnel  you  should  hire  and  what  you 
should  pay  them.  They  suggest  what  you 
should  tecch  and,  through  these  suggestions, 
they  are  actually  controlling  the  situation. 

Uncle  Sam  cannot  hand  out  large  simis  of 
money  without  checking  to  make  sure  this 
money  is  properly  spent.  When  you  get  to 
checking  the  spending  you  have  to  have  a 
standard  against  which  to  check  it.  This  be- 
comes  control.  It  Is  really  as  it  should  be. 
BlUlons  of  dollars  should  not  be  loosely  dis- 
tributed and  their  use  left  unmonitored. 
So.  you're  In  a  vicious  circle.  If  you're 
running  a  public  school  system  which  re- 
ceives Federal  tax  dollars,  you  have  to  pay  at- 
tention to  what  the  Federal  Government  or 
Its  agents  say,  or  you  Just  wont  qualify  for 
the  funds. 

Look  at  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  which  sets  up  grants  for  science 
and  mathematics. 

The  preamble  of  this  act  disclaims  any 
intention  to  control  local  schools,  yet  you 
should  have  seen  the  thick  report  which 
we  had  to  prepare  In  Davenport  if  we  wanted 
to  qualify  for  NDEA  funds.  We  had  to  spell 
out  in  detail  our  program,  our  organization 
and  so  forth.  If  that  isn't  control,  what 
is  It? 

I  know  of  communities  which  are  spending 
thousands  of  dollars  on  science  equipment 
language  laboratories,  additional  guidance 
personnel  and  tests  financed  from  NDEA 
funds  before  they  are  ready  for  these  things 
and  before  they  know  what  to  do  with  the 
new  facilities. 

This  is  an  outrageous  drain  on  American 
taxpayers.  Many  such  communities  spend 
the  money  from  NDEA  simply  because  It  la 
there  and  its  availability  Invites  someone  to 
spend  it. 

WASTE    CITED 

In  my  earlier  experience  with  vocational 
education,  the  supervisor  wanted  us  to  redo 
our  home  economics  laboratory.  Instead  of 
having  a  limited  number  of  areas  in  which 
to  teach  cooking  and  so  on,  she  insisted  on 
having  enough  for  everybody. 

Well,  this  would  have  been  a  tremendous 
waste.  We  knew  we  would  have  only  so 
many  students  in  there,  and  we  didn't  want 
to  leave  other  areas  idle.  After  we  rejected 
the  federally  supported  program,  we  split 
the  student  group  so  that  some  were  cook- 
ing, some  were  sewing,  and  some  doing  other 
things.     That  way  we  saved  a  lot  of  money 
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and — most   Important — did    a    better  job    of 
teaching. 

We  are  now  starting  an  electronics  pro- 
gram under  vocational  training  for  adtiits 
Federally  connected  people,  through  the 
State,  worked  with  us  In  making  out  the 
courses  of  study,  and  the  plans  for  the  pro- 
gram. They  made  suggestions  for  the  kind 
of  person  we  should  find,  and  how  much  we 
should  pay  him. 

In  their  letter  they  said.  "These  are  only 
suggestions."  Well  now,  you  probably  know 
what  "only  suggestions  '  means  coming  from 
a  superior  office. 

The  drive  for  Federal  aid  to  education  has 
been  gaining  momentum  in  recent  vears 
because  of  a  tremendous  growth  in  the  cum- 
bers of  children  to  be  educated  and  the 
teachers  and  facilities  needed  to  do  the  edu- 
cating. In  addition,  inflation  has  led  to  a 
rise  In  the  cost  of  materials  needed  for  school 
construction  and,  most  Important.  In  the 
salary  requirements  of  teachers,  manv  of 
whom  are  still  .underpaid.  The  net  impact 
of  all  these  pressures  in  many  communities 
has  been  almost  revolutionary.  The  average 
taxpayer  sometimes  can't  see  why  his  taxes 
should  be  so  high. 

We  have  to  get  across  to  the  taxpaver— at 
the  local  level— that  his  higher  taxes  are 
buying  better  schools  and  better  education. 
U  he  is  tempted  to  think  that  running  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  will  relieve  the  bur- 
den, he  must  be  shown  that  nothing  comes 
from  Washington  that  doesnt  originate  in 
his  own   {Kx;ket. 

Most  communities  can  handle  these  in- 
creased needs  locally  if  they  will  recognize 
the  needs  and  have  the  initiative  to  do  the 
Job.  In  Davenport,  where  our  board  of  edu- 
cation is  on  record  as  oppfising  Federal  aid. 
we  overcame  the  problem  of~  teacher  pay! 
Our  school  board  spearheaded  the  campaign, 
starting  about  3  years  ago  The  board  en- 
listed the  support  of  our  local  chamber  of 
commerce,  and  other  civic  groups.  Result: 
In  3  years — counting  next  year,  which  1$  al- 
ready budgeted— the  average  classroom 
teacher  will  have  realized  a  pay  hike  of  from 
$1,000  to  $3,000. 

We  did  this  by  getting  local  support  for 
a  school  tax  increase.  I  am  gratified  by  the 
result.  It  has  raised  the  morale  of  our 
teachers.  Tbey  have  seen  that  the  public 
recognizes  their  economic  status  and  have 
thrown  themselves  Into  the  Job.  Tliey  have 
organized  new  courses  of  study,  invented 
new  materials  for  the  classroom.  Introduced 
language  labs,  including  the  teaching  of 
foreign  languages  to  children  in  the  second 
grade.  They  work  after  school  and  on  S.n- 
urdays. 

LOCAL    ACTION    ESSE.VTIAI. 

This  Is  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Local 
action  to  solve  local  problems.  Not  enough 
communities  are  doing  this.  In  my  opinion 
Too  many  bond  issues  are  thrown  out  be- 
cause of  lack  of  understanding;  too  many 
tax  levies  are  being  voted  do'An  When  that 
happens,  the  superintendent  of  schools  and 
board  of  education  run  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  for  money. 

We  lost  one  bond  issue  last  vear  but  a 
committee  came  right  back  to  push  it  find 

get  the  Job  done.  One  of  the  obstacles  Is 
the  fact  that  the  administration  has  come 
out  for  Federal  aid.  Many  people  In  Da\Ten- 
port,  meeting  me  on  the  street,  say:  "Were 
not  against  your  program,  but  our  taxes  are 
high  and  we  think  we  can  get  the  money 
from  the  Federal  Government" 

One  of  the  things  which  we  should  all 
recognize,  realiotically.  Is  that  if  Federal  aid 
Is  ever  voted  on  a  massive  scale,  many  com- 
munities—including my  own— will  tend  to 
think  that  they  should  apply  for  it.  Just  to 
get  their  share.  This  is  another  reason  why 
it  is  so  important  that  the  Federal  programs 
be  stopped  before  they  get   started. 

I  have  studied  history,  and  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  lessons  it  teaches.    I  see  home 
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ominous  things  in  our  society  which 
emerged  in  past  societies  prior  to  their  col- 
lapse One  of  the  most  menacing  slgzLs  ia  a 
drift  into  centralization,  abandonment  of 
individual  responsibility. 

What  is  happening  in  America  today  Is 
comparable  to  what  happened  to  Rome  and 
Greece  and  Egypt.  After  the  Individual  citi- 
zens of  those  States  rose  to  great  heights 
and  everything  became  abundant,  they  for- 
got how  they  got  the  abundance.  We  are 
living  better  than  we  have  ever  lived,  yet  I 
wonder  if  we  are  not  forgetting  how  we  got 
there 

We  got  there  through  individual  initiative, 
not  by  turning  to  someone  else  to  solve  our 
problems.  If  we  let  the  centralization  trend 
continue,  we  will  wind  up  in  the  predica- 
ment described  tc  me  by  a  Russian  teacher 
to  whom  I  talked  recently  I  asked  this 
teacher  why  Khrushchev  and  the  other  Soviet 
leaders  are  pushing  so  hard  to  surpass 
America 

■We  wont  have  to  fight  you,"  this  teacher 
replied  with  cold  impersonality.  "Tou  will 
fall  from  within  " 

The  reason  why  we  are  drifting  toward 
the  superstate  and  consequent  loss  of  local 
initiative,  stems,  I  feel,  from  widespread  ig- 
norance of  our  economic  and  political  sys- 
tem Our  youngsters— for  the  most  part- 
simply  do  not  know  what  got  us  where  we 
are  t<xiay.  and  what  makes  our  system  tick 
The  same  must  be  said  about  our  teachers. 
In  our  public  schools  vou  see  very  little 
in  our  curricula  that  even  refers  to  our  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise  The  student  has"  to 
elect  one  economic  course  out  of  12  years 
of  work,  one  semester.  We  teach  our  "eco- 
nomic system  in  only  an  incidental  way 

Let  me  Illustrate  this  Sav  a  youngster 
makes  a  pair  of  bookends  in  shop  He  gets 
the  mistaken  notion  that,  since  he  paid  15 
cents  for  the  two  pieces  of  scrap  wood  he 
used,  and  perhaps  15  cents  for  his  shellac 
and  what  not.  the  bookends  are  worth  less 
than  a  dollar  Then,  when  he  sees  a  pair 
of  bookends  in  a  store  window  for  $19  95 
he  assumes  that  somebody  is  making  $19' 
If  our  teachers  understood  our  economic 
setup  better  they  would  say: 

"Now  look.  boys,  you  are  going  to  make  a 
pair  of  bookends."  and  then  they  would 
study  tf.gether  how  bookends  are  produced 
by  industry;  what  the  overhead  cost  is  how 
much  goes  for  taxes;  what  it  costs  to  supply 
the  tools  and  to  pay  the  workers.  When  >-ou 
put  it  all  together  you  might  find  a  2-per- 
cent margin  of  profit,  or  3  or  4.  and  that 
would  give  the  youngsters  a  more  accurate 
grasp    of    competitive    enterprise. 

Why  are  our  teachers  so  poorly  equipped 
In  economics?  Many  of  todays  teachers 
weren't  taught  economics  when  they  were 
in  school— or,  at  least,  weren't  motivated  to 
study  it.  You  must  add  to  this  the  fact 
that  some  teachers  feel  they  do  not  receive 
an  adequate  financial  return  from  the  so- 
ciety they  serve. 

RETl'RN    TO    OVR    EARLIER    VALLTTS 

The  challenge  we  face  nationally  has  sub- 
t.e  aspects.  When  I  was  a  boy.  voung  people 
were  quickly  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
they  had  responsibilities.  We  carried  gro- 
ceries, or  sold  door  to  door.  The  importance 
of  hard  work,  initiative,  and  self-reliance  was 
made  plain  to  us  not  only  in  our  own  fami- 
lies but  in  our  schools  and  In  our  commu- 
nities. 

We  have  slipped  awav  from  those  prin- 
ciples and  we  must  get  back  to  them.  Our 
emphitsls  should  not  be  on  having  "big  gov- 
ernment" do  more  and  more  for  the  Indi- 
vidual, but  on  the  individual  doing  more 
and  more  for  himself. 

If  Federal  aid  to  education  becomes  a 
reality.  I  am  afraid  it  will  mark  the  first  step 
toward  complete  control  of  the  education 
process  by  government.  Dictation  would 
move  slowly,  but  surely.  Just  as  It  did  In 
Mussolini's  Italy,  where  even  the  textbooks 
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were  changed  and  II  Duces  picture  finally 
showed  up  on  alxsut  every  fifth  page.  Tbe 
schools  would  eventually  beconae  an  agency 
of  government,  and  many  people  would 
take  their  children  out  of  them,  leaving  the 

public  institutions  to  accorrunodate  only 
the  paupers  and  unfortunates  whom  no  one 
else  would  take  into  their  private  schools. 
Even  private  schools  would  be  drawn  to  the 
magnet  of  Federal  aid. 

We  must  not  let  these  things  happen.  The 
public  school  Is  the  basis  of  our  strength. 
Its  the  bulwark  of  our  society 

In  the  future  we  must  teach  our  children 
to  be  able  to  make  comparisons  between  our 
way  of  life  and  conununism,  but  the  only 
way  we  can  teach  these  things  is.  flret  of  all, 
to  make  sure  that  they  understtmd  what 
America  stands  for.  Then  we  should  try  and 
teach  the  truth  about  communism  as  nearly 
as  we  can  see  it,  and  as  nearly  as  we  can  tell 
the  story.  This  becomei  a"  difficult  thing 
because  our  teachers,  while  they  are  weU 
meaning  and  patriotic,  generally  don't  have 
a  foundation  which  would  enable  them  to 
compare  the  American  way  of  life  with  com- 
munism. 

I  would  want  to  have  an  Intense  in-service 
education  program  so  that  our  teachers 
would  know.  Out  of  thU  would  come  a 
strong  desire  to  promote  the  American  way. 
For  a  long  time  I  have  felt  rather  com- 
fortable about  our  relationships  with  Russia, 
thinking  that  someday  the  people  would 
overthrow  their  government,  but  after  talk- 
ing with  some  Russians,  I  don't  believe  they 
are  about  to  overthrow  the  government. 
They  have  a  strong  de«lre,  almost  a  religious 
feeling,  that  their  country  is  going  to  rise  to 
tremendous  heights. 

They  have  been  Imbued  with  the  idea  that 
they  are  going  to  surpass  America.  They 
have  been  given  a  little  more  than  they 
had— and  they  had  nothing  before — and  this 
to  them  proves  that  they  are  making  progress. 
We  must  give  our  youngsters  the  same 
faith  and  strong  desire  to  fight  for  and  to 
promote  American  values,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  is  an  area  where  we  are  falling  down 

We  face  a  difficult  job,  but  we  must  get 
this  Job  done,  or  we  truly  will  fall  from 
within. 


LEGISLATION  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
FINDS  WHOLLY  SATISFACTORY 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  during  debate  on  the  conference 
comnalttee's  report  on  foreign  aid.  dis- 
cussion centered  around  the  curious  fact 
that  the  White  House  had  found  "wholly 
satisfactory"  a  provision  which  only  a 
few  weeks  earlier  it  had  rejected  as  "not 
satisfactory  "  The  implication  was  that 
when  the  administration  sponsors  cer- 
tain "must"  legislation,  what  it  really 
means  is.  "well,  almost  'must.'  " 

Another  example  of  this  strange  policy 
is  at  hand  now.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  received,  as  presiunably  did 
all  Senators,  a  warm  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture:  it  was  dated 
August  25.  and  it  expressed  appreciation 
for  the  interest  of  Congress  in  farm  leg- 
islation this  year,  and  hailed  the  omni- 
bus farm  bUl  as  "the  most  constructive 
and  promising  farm  legislation  in  many 
years." 

This  statement  by  the  Secretary  is  a 
complete  180°  reversal  of  position,  be- 
cause the  bill,  as  passed,  left  out  the  orig- 
inal title  I.  which  the  Secretary  had  pre- 
viously and  often  described  as  virtually 
an  indispensable  part  of  his  proposal. 

Title  I  was  deleted  in  spite  of  the 
Secretary's  Insistence  that  it  be  made 
into  law. 


But  now  he  describes  the  omnibus  farm 
bill,  as  enacted,  "the  most  constructive 

and  promising  farm  legislation  in  many 
years."   Thus,  he  achieves  a  rewriting  of 

history. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  bill  which  was  sent  us  by 
the  President  was  described  in  Time 
magazine  as  being  "gutted"  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  New  York  Times  referred  to 
the  "dismantling"  of  the  bill.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  said  it  had  been  "reduced 
to  a  shell." 

This  is  the  bill  which  was  stripped  by 
the  Congress  of  what  the  Omaha  Stock- 
men's Journal  called  'the  vicious  title 
I  which  would  have  had  the  effect  of 
eliminating  Congress  as  the  principal 
farm  lawmaker  and  giving  unprecedent- 
ed power  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture." It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken] 
found  23  new  grants  of  authority  to  the 
Secretary  in  that  title  alone.  The  Sen- 
ator's tabulation  was  made  after  re- 
I>eated  assertions  by  the  Secretary  that 
his  proposed  bill  would  reduce  his  powers 
rather  than  increase  them — a  clearly 
erroneous  statement. 

That  Secretary  Freeman  considered 
the  ill-fated  title  I  as  indispensable  and. 
in  fact,  as  a  cornerstone  of  his  legisla- 
tion is  clear  from  the  record  which  he 
made  in  campaigning  for  its  inclusion. 
Let  us  review  some  of  the  actual  declara- 
tions disclosed  by  the  record. 

When  Secretary  Freeman  addressed 
the  American  Agricultural  Editors  As- 
sociation, here  in  Washington,  on  April 
28,  the  Associated  Press  quoted  him  as 
"predicting  disaster  for  farmers  if  Con- 
gress did  not  pass  his  farm  bill  or  some- 
thing like  it." 

The  Secretary  repeated  the  warning 
on  May  3.  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
when,  in  arguing  for  the  omnibus  bill, 
he  said : 

Delay  or  postponement  now  could  have 
disastrous  results. 

The  Secretary  later  testified  that  if 
his  bill  did  not  pass,  we  could  expect 
"only  economic  disaster  for  the  farmer, 
and  a  blight  on  our  entire  economy." 
He  several  times  described  the  need  for 
his  bill  as  "urgent." 

When  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  asked  Mr.  Freeman  wheth- 
er it  would  not  work  just  as  well  to  have 
the  Congress  enact  farm  legislation  in 
the  usual  way.  the  Secretary  said  he 
would  "feel  rather  strongly"  about  get- 
ting the  powers  he  sought.  Later,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  same  question,  he  said: 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  some  kind  of  ex- 
pedited procedure  whereby  we  can  get  ac- 
tion   absolutely,  is  essential. 

In  an  address  to  the  National  Pi-ess 
Club,  on  April  17,  Mr.  Freeman  warned 
ominously : 

May  I  say  quite  frankly  that  I  believe  un- 
due delay  wotUd  be  very  serious — mcs-e  seri- 
ous than  simply  a  postponement  of  the  gains 
that  we  expect  from  the  new  program.  In 
a  real  sense  we  are  reaching  the  point  of 
no  return.  Delay  or  postponement  now  could 
mean  economic  disaster.  The  time  Is  run- 
ning out. 

In  a  speech  at  Urbana,  111.,  on  April  6, 
the  Secretary  used  the  word  "essential" 
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to  describe  the  need  for  the  procedures 
outlined  in  the  administration  bill. 

Such  is  part  of  the  record  of  the  Sec- 
reUry's  efforts  to  brand  title  I  as  total- 
ly indispensable  to  a  m^eritorlous  farm 
law.  But  now  he  has  changed  his  mind. 
All  is  now  different.  Now  It  is  with  him 
"the  most  constructive  and  promising 
farm  legislation  in  many  years." 

Even  his  Chief  Executive.  President 
Kennedy,  engaged  in  the  same  tactics. 
He  also  made  known  to  Congress  and 
the  Nation  his  belief  that  title  I  was 

virtually  necessary.  But  after  the  "gut- 
ting" of  that  bill  by  the  deletion  of  ti- 
tle I,  he  also  joined  in  the  ranks  of 
those  who  describe  the  new  law  as  satis- 
factory. 

For  example,  in  his  farm  message  to 
the  Congress,  in  March,  the  President 
stated  that  he  "was  deeply  concerned," 
and  asked  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture be  given  the  broad  powers  con- 
tained in  title  I  because  those  he 
already  had  were  not  "sufBciently  flexi- 
ble for  all  contingencies." 

But  after  having  been  denied  by  Con- 
gress the  powers  he  asked,  the  President 
now  calls  this  "gutted."  "dismantled," 
"shell  of  a  bill,"  "a  major  step  toward 
a  sound  agricultural  economy  and  a  bet- 
ter life  for  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try." 

And  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  says 
it  will  "strengthen  the  economy  of  the 
entire  Nation." 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  reported  on 
June  4  that  Mr.  Freeman  told  a  Des 
Moines  audience  that  his  bill  "may  be 
the  last,  best  opportunity  for  farmers 
to  secure  from  Congress  the  kind  of 
broad,  flexible  enabling  legislation  under 
which  good  farm  programs  can  be  de- 
veloped." 

When  the  American  Broadcasting  Co. 
asked  Mr.  Freeman,  last  Friday,  for  his 
view  on  the  water  content  of  smoked 
hams,  he  replied:  "A  ham  ought  to  be 
a  ham."  It  seems  strange  that  Mr.  Free- 
man does  not  also  feel  that  a  farm  bill 
ought  to  be  a  farm  bill,  especially  one 
which  was  a  last  chance  to  prevent  disas- 
ter for  the  entire  American  economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  gratified  at  the  sense  of  satis- 
faction expressed  by  the  White  House  on 
the  foreign  aid  and  farm  bills.  He  is 
relieved  that  the  earlier  estimates  of 
disaster  and  collapse  have  been  revised, 
and  that  the  outlook  is  not  so  gloomy, 
after  all.  It  restores  one's  confidence  In 
the  wisdom  of  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple we  represent.  It  also  is  a  body  blow 
to  two  attempts  to  advance  "government 
by  crisis." 

It  is  hoped  that  the  lesson  of  these  two 
bills,  one  labeled  by  the  President  as  the 
"most  important  in  the  foreign  field," 
and  the  other  as  the  "No.  1  domestic  is- 
sue." will  not  be  lost  on  the  Congress. 
When  we  and  the  Nation  are  told  that 
there  will  be  all  maimer  of  dire  things 
ahead  If  we  do  not  embrace  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals.  If  we  do  not  sur- 
render our  constitutional  responsibihties, 
if  we  do  not  blindly  appropriate  tremen- 
dous sums  of  money,  we  should  remem-- 
ber  these  two  bills. 

Perhaps  another  way  of  putting  it  is 
that  when  the  cry  of  "Wolf!  Wolf!"  is 
heard  too  often,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
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Isnore  such  a  czy.  and  there  Is  Justifica- 
tion for  deiBg  ao.  And  perbap*  we  can 
autastitate  fior  '^oifl  W<df  1"  the  words 
of  tbe  eunent  cry.  TUsisl  Crials!" 

Mr.  President,  in  Gilbert  and  BaBi- 
van's  "HJca  Ptmatore,"  there  is  a  doet 
wfaldi  coes: 


September  8 


1961 


_    ar«  Mldom  wbai  they  seem.    Skim 

mill  maaqonMles  a 


^So  It  Is  with  the  administration's  pro- 
posed l^lslation.  What  seemed  to  be 
••unsatisfactory"  becomes  '^eholly  satls- 
factory."  What  seemed  necessary  to 
prerent  disaster  and  ec(momic  collapse 
turns  out  to  be  not  so  important  after 
alL 

The  strident  clamor  raised  by  the 
President  and  his  associates  wlien  they 
asserted  that  we  could  never  have  a  fcr- 
elgn-aid  program  without  back-door 
financing,  or  that  we  could  never  have 
a  farm  program  without  providing 
sweeping  powers  for  Mr.  Freeman,  i& 
reminiscent  of  the  chorus  which  asked 
the  self-righteous  captain  of  the  Pina- 
fore, "What,  never?"  and  his  cheerful 
reply.  "WeD.  hardly  ever." 


WORDS  CAN  GET  IN  THE  WAY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
that  sometimes  words  can  muddy,  rather 
tlian  clarify,  a  basic  issue.  I  thtnJc  this 
has  been  happening  In  regard  to  our 
satellite  communications  policy. 

Certainly  everybody  in  the  United 
States  agrees  that  this  country  should 
be  first  in  satellite  communications 
Most  people  agree  that  we  have  the  re- 
sources and  the  know-how  to  be  first 
The  question,  it  seems  to  me.  is.  Why 
have  we  not  been  moving  ahead  more 
rapidly? 

I  think  words  have  been  getting  in 
the  way. 

For  example,  if  we  took  out  of  the  dis- 
cussion, for  the  moment,  tlie  glamor 
words  "space'*  and  "satellite,"  there 
would  be  very  little  discussion  as  to  who 
should  own  and  operate  a  communica- 
tions system.  In  this  country  it  has  been 
longstanding  public  policy  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  public  communications 
rests  with  the  privately  owned  common 
carrier  industry  under  public  regulation. 
Yet  there  has  been  prolonged  debate  and 
discussion  about  a  satellite  communica- 
tions system,  when  the  very  purpose  of 
such  a  system  is  to  provide  oversea 
communication  for  anybody  who  wants 
it.  It  Is  a  job  that  the  common  carriers 
have  been  doing  for  years. 

To  properly  serve  all  would-be  users 
a  satellite  system  would  have  to  be  an 
extension  of  the  present  communications 
network — an  additional  facility.  Only 
in  that  way  could  all  users  get  the  bene- 
fits. These  carriers  have  for  years  been 
using  radio  and  cable  for  oversea  com- 
munications. No  question  has  been 
raised  about  who  should  do  the  job  when 
they  open  a  radiotelephone  circuit  to 
Ankara,  or  when  they  lay  an  AtlanUc 
cable.  These  are  accepted  as  normal 
additions  to   the  network. 

But  mention  "satellite"  and  "space." 
and  the  Government  agencies  tread  gin- 
gerly; and  some  say  that  manufacturing 
companies  should  be  pai  t  owners  of  such 
a  system,  although  they  have  not  been 


ccmmcHi  carriers,  or  regulated,  and  I 
presume  they  woiild  not  want  to  be  classi- 
fied l^ally  as  common  carriers. 

The  dtacuastons  go  on.  and  misunder- 
standing abounds. 

I  realize  that  the  public  Interest  has  to 
be  protected.  In  this  area,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  discussion  boils  down  to  who 
should  be  permitted  to  use  the  system  and 
what  ^pe  of  regulation  is  needed.  Here, 
again,  it  seems  to  me  that  everyone  who 
wants  to  use  it  should  have  access  to  it. 
and  it  should  be  regulated  by  the  Gov- 
CTnment.  On  this  basis.  I  think  it  is 
clearly  a  common  carrier  job,  for  their 
facilities  are  open  to  all  who  want  to  use 
than,  and  they  are  regulated. 

No  question  is  raised  regarding  the 
cconpetence  of  the  international  common 
carriers.  Nobody  quesUons  their  man- 
agement ability,  the  quality  of  their  re- 
search and  operations,  or  their  ability  to 
mesh  with  foreign  networks,  or  their 
ability  to  obtain  the  money  necessary  to 
finance  such  a  venture.  All  this  ia  ac- 
knowledged. It  is  proven  by  the  record. 
Nobody  who  understands  the  situation 
Claims  that  patting  a  communications 
satellite  system  into  q;>ace  is  any  differ- 
ent in  essence,  from  constructing  a  mi- 
crowave system  across  the  country,  in 
effect,  communications  satellites  will  be 
microwave  towers  in  the  sky.  They  will 
carry  communications:  voice,  high-^peed 
data,  television,  as  they  do  on  land.  And 
the  most  important  components  of  any 
satellite  system  will  be  the  invenUons  of 
private  enterprise,  such  as  the  transistor 
and  the  Bell  solar  battery. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  there  has  been 
no  need  to  debate  any  great  new  poUcy 
and  there  has  been  no  need  to  be  hesi- 
tant about  moving,  for  in  this  country  we 
have  a  longstanding  policy  that  can  be 
applied  to  this  situation,  and  that  poUcy 
has  worked.  It  is  the  policy  I  menUaned 
previously— that  the  responsibility  for 
public  communications  rests  with  the 
privately  owned  common  carrier  indus- 
try, under  public  regoilation. 

Here  in  Washington  we  frequently 
hear  used — this  is  another  case  of  words 
which  get  in  the  way— the  phrase  "the 
country's  resources."  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  phrase,  but  we  hear  It 
•0  often  that  I  think  we  sometimes  feel 
that  all  the  coimtry's  resources  are  cen- 
tered in  the  appropriation  bills  that 
come  up  before  us.  On  reflection  of 
course,  all  of  us  realize  that  nothing 
would  be  fiu-ther  from  the  truth.  AH 
of  us  are  aware  that  the  production 
capacity  and  know-how  of  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  constitute  our 
greatest  resource. 

We  tell  the  world  about  the  vigor  of 
our  private  enterprise.  In  contrast  to 
the  Soviets,  we  say  that  where  private 
enterprise  can  do  a  job,  we  not  only 
permit  it,  but  encourage  it. 

In  the  field  of  satellite  communica- 
tions, the  international  common  car- 
riers— regulated  private  businesses are 

ready,  willing,  and  anxious  to  take  aU 
the  risks  necessary  to  attain  the  objec- 
tive we  aU  seek— that  is,  to  give  this 
country  the  lead  in  sateUite  communi- 
cations, and  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
To  those  in  Government,  I  respectfally 
urge  that  there  be  an  end  to  the  hesi- 
tancy, or  else  we  in  the  United  States 


may  find  ourselves  chasing  a  communi- 
cations sputnik. 
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GERMAN        EXCHANGE       STUDENT 
WRITES  OF  BERLIN  CRISIS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  a  fas- 
cinating newspaper  article  was  brought 
to  my  attention  recently  by  one  of  the 
page  boys  in  the  Senate,  Kent  Kammer- 
lohr.  Kent's  home  is  Lexington,  Nebr 
which  welcomed  a  Berlin  student,  Vol- 
ker  Claus,  on  an  exchange  iHt)gram 
sponsored  by  the  Methodist  Church  a 
year  ago.  During  the  past  year  he  at- 
tended the  high  school  in  Lexington  and 
stayed  at  the  family  home  of  Dr.  P. 
Bryant  Olsson. 

On  August  13.  young  Volker  wrote  a 
letter  to   Dr.   Olsson,   which   was  later 
printed  in  the  Lexlngrton.  Nebr.,  Clipper 
edited  by  my  good  friend.  Lloyd  Kain. 

That  letter  is  very  revealing  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  student  who 
spent  a  year  in  this  country  learning  the 
blessings  of  liberty  but  also  from  the 
Perspective  of  a  young  man  living  in  Ber- 
lin and  experiencing  those  crises  which 
confront  East  and  West  Berlin  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  letter  from  Volker  Claus  which 
was  published  in  the  Lexington  Clipper 
be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CsRMAM  Exchange  Student  Warns  or  Bsa- 
UK  Crisis — Lettkr  to  Dr.  P.  Brtamt  Ols- 
son FAMn.T  Tells  of  Conditions  in  Bhujn 
Thft   following   Interesting   letter   was   re- 
celTed     bere     last     week     by     the     Dr.     p. 
BryRBt    OlsBon    family    from    Volker    Claus 
a  Bertln  student  who  made  hl«  home  with 
tbe  OUaona  while  he  attended  hte  senior  year 
in  Lexington  High  School: 

Berlin.  August  13. 

Dear  Olssoit  Famti-t:  Tuesday.  I  guess 
I  received  Mom*  letter,  for  which  I  would 
like  to  thank  you  very  much,  and  now  I  am 
going  to  answer  It  at  once.  As  you  probably 
wUl  have  read  already  in  the  newspapers. 
terror  has  begun  to  reign  In  East  Berlin  and 
^t  Germany,  and  Just  today  we  all  begin 
to  feel  the  tension,  which  has  been  mount- 
ing for  quite  some  time. 

A  month  ago  the  stream  of  fugitJves  had 
Increaaed  day  by  day.  You  will  remember 
that  I  told  you  that  aborut  700  fuglUres  came 
to  West  Berlin  dally.  Just  yesterday  came 
2.700  and  thU  stream  will  jwobably  go  on 
we  thought.  But  Just  today,  the  Conunu- 
nlsts  have  closed  the  border  between  East 
and  West  Berlin,  In  order  to  stop  the  people 
of  the  zone  to  flee.  They  have  broken  all  of 
the  treaties  made  In  1945  and  we  hare  to 
hear  about  shootings  on  the  border.  Today 
my  oldest  brother  and  I  tried  to  go  to  the 
East  sector  to  take  some  pictures  at  Branden- 
burg gate.  We  Just  saw  about  100  soldiers 
with  machlneguns,  armored  cars  and  tanks 
behind  them. 

Streets  and  the  public  traffic  are  inter- 
rupted and  East  German  soldiers  have  begun 
today  to  lay  barbed  wire  along  the  sector 
border  Just  no-*-  I  heard  that  only  about 
800  fugitives  could  reach  West  Berlin  by 
swimming  through  lakes  and  rivers  or  going 
over  rubble  fields.  Perhaps  it  isn't  right  to 
tell  you  all  this  In  a  personal  letter  like  this 
is.  but  it  is  Just  so  terrible,  that  I  would 
Uke  to  send  letters  to  all  the  world  telling 
about  this  Injustice. 

I  guess  we  all,  in  East  and  West,  change 
between  indignation  and  despair.  East 
Germans  can't  even  go  to  East  Berlin.    This 


Is  the  first  time  in  history  that  a  regime 
would  not  aUow  Its  people  to  go  to  the 
caplUl  of  the  state.  ActuaUy,  that  U  a 
joke,  but  the  situation  Just  doesn't  allow 
laughing  since  16  millions  of  Germans  have 
been  put  In  a  Communist  cage,  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  Nazis. 

But  we  Just  can't  do  anything  against  this 
brutal  rupture  of  our  city.  I  guess  I  cant 
really  tell  you  how  we  all  feel.  Please  teU 
all  of  this  to  as  many  people  a»  ix>«8lble," 
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Volker. 
The   remainder   of   the   letter   was   purely 
persona],  and  it  closed  with  "Hoping  to  see 
you  soon," 


MEXICAN  FARM   LABOR  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H.R.  2010  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  discuss  the  McCarthy  amendment. 

This  amendment  would  establish  a 
minimum  wage  for  Mexican  workers  re- 
cruited under  the  act  equal  to  the  lower 
of  first,  90  percent  of  the  average  farm 
wage  for  the  State  of  employment,  or 
second,  90  percent  of  the  national  farm 
wage  average. 

In  determining  such  average  farm 
wages  the  Secretary  would  consider, 
among  other  relevant  factors,  average 
farm  wage  rates  for  workers  who  do  not 
receive  board  and  room. 

This  would  provide  for  an  automati- 
cally self-escalating  minimum  wage, 
since  any  increase  in  the  amounts  paid 
to  the  Mexican  workers  would  result  in 
increases  In  the  State  and  National  aver- 
age wages. 

The  criteria  used  are  not  reasonable 
ones.  The  Mexican  workers  are  em- 
ployed largely  at  stoop  labor,  the  jobs 
which  are  least  desirable  and  for  which 
domestic  employees  cannot  be  obtained. 
The  use  of  Mexicans  for  the  higher  paid 
jobs  of  operating  or  maintaining  power- 
driven  machinery  would  be  prohibited  by 
the  bill.  The  Mexicans  are,  therefore, 
employed  in  the  least  skilled  and  least 
remunerative  jobs  in  agriculture.  Any 
average  which  includes  the  most  skilled 
and  most  highly  paid  jobs  In  agriculture 
is  not  a  fair  criterion  of  what  the  wages 
should  be  for  the  lowest  paid  Jobs. 

The  Mexican  workers  are  to  be  pro- 
vided with  free  housing  under  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  with  Mexico.  The 
wages  paid  workers  who  are  not  fur- 
nished housing  would,  therefore,  not  be 
a  reasonable  measure  of  what  ought  to 
be  paid  the  Mexicans.  Of  course,  in 
taking  into  consideration  the  wages 
paid  without  room  and  board,  the  Sec- 
retary might,  and  should  be.  expected 
to  make  some  adjustment  for  housing, 
but  the  amendment  does  not  so  specify] 
nor  does  it  suggest  how  such  adjustment 
should  be  made.  The  criteria  which 
would  be  established  by  the  amendment 
are  very  mdeflnite  and  leave  very  great 
discretion  with  the  Secretary  as  to  what 
the  measure  will  be. 

At  present  a  reasonable  criterion  is 
established  by  the  agreement  with  Mex- 
ico. That  requires  the  Mexican  to  be 
paid  not  less  than  the  prevailing  wage 
rate  paid  to  domestic  workers  for  similar 
work  at  the  time  the  work  is  performed 


and  in  the  manner  paid  within  the  area 
of  employment.  This  ties  the  Mexican 
wage  to  the  prevailing  wage  for  similar 
employment,  at  the  time  and  in  the  area 
of  employment.  There  is  no  reason  to 
superimpose  upon  this  any  requirement 
that  he  be  paid  at  a  rate  fixed  on  the 
basis  of  wages  paid  for  more  skilled  jobs 
in  other  places.  That  is  what  the 
amendment  would  do,  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  reasonable  objective. 

The  amendment  also  strikes  out  a 
provision  of  the  committee  amendment 
which  would  require  an  employer  of 
Mexicans  to  pay  his  domestic  workers 
not  less  than  the  prevailing  wages  for 
similar  work  In  the  area  of  employment. 
The  testimony  before  the  committee  was 
that  some  employers  of  Mexican  workers 
were  discriminating  against  domestic 
employees.  By  requiring  employers  to 
pay  their  domestic  workers  at  least  as 
much  as  they  are  required  to  pay  their 
Mexican  workers,  the  committee  amend- 
ment was  designed  to  provide  additional 
protection  for  the  domestic  workers  and 
prevent  such  discrimination.  They  are 
already  protected  in  many  ways  by  vari- 
ous provisions  of  the  existing  law. '  How- 
ever, the  committee  felt  that  this  addi- 
tional provision  might  close  a  small 
loophole,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
it  should  be  stricken. 

I  Wish  now  to  discuss  the  Keating 
amendment. 

This  amendment  would  prohibit  Mexi- 
can workers  from  being  made  available 
in  any  area  unless  employers  had  offered 
domestic  workers,  first,  workmen's  com- 
pensation or  occupational  hazard  insur- 
ance reasonably  comparable  to  that 
afforded  Mexican  workers:  second,  a 
guarantee  of  work  during  at  least  thi-ee- 
quarters  of  the  workdays  during  the 
agreed  term  of  emploj-ment;  third,  basic 
subsistence  when  work  is  not  available 
for  extended  periods .  and  fourth,  trans- 
FKjrtation  costs. 

This  amendment  fails  to  take  into  ac- 
count some  of  the  basic  differences  be- 
tween domestic  employment  and  the  em- 
ployment  of   Mexican    nationals.     The 
Mexican    farm    labor    program    is    de- 
signed to  provide  a  supplementary  labor 
force  in  times  of  peak  labor  needs  when 
a  sufficient  supply  of  domestic  workers 
is  not  available.     No  Mexican  workers 
can  be  brought  in  under  the  program 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds 
that  they  are  needed.    No  Mexican  work- 
ers can  be  made  available  in  any  area 
under  existing  law  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  finds  that  there  are  insufficient 
domestic  workers.    No  Mexican  worker 
can  be  made  available  under  existing  law 
if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  that  the 
employment  of  Mexicans  will  adversely 
affect  the  wages  and  working  conditions 
of  domestic  workers.    The  Secretary  of 
Labor  must  make  an  affirmative  finding 
and  certification  that  such  will  not  be 
the  case. 

Once  all  these  determinations  and 
certifications  are  made,  the  Mexican 
worker  must  be  recruited  in  Mexico  and 
brought  to  this  country.  He  cannot  cross 
the  border  to  come  up  to  seek  work  by 
his  own  act.  When  he  is  brought  up.  it 
is  for  definite  needed  work  to  be  per- 
formed within  a  reasonably  ascertain- 
able time. 


The  domestic  worker  on  the  other 
hand  may  be  a  resident  of  the  area  of 
employment,  a  student,  or  a  migrant 
worker  who  moves  with  the  crop.  He 
may  be  alone  or  with  his  family.  He 
needs  no  entry  permit  and  is  not  re- 
quired to  leave  the  country.  He  is  free 
to  take  nonagricultural  employment  and 
to  leave  one  employer  for  another,  or 
not  to  work  at  all.  without  then  being 
required  to  leave  the  area. 

The  States  have  considered  the  appli- 
cation of  workmen's  compensation  laws 
to  agricultural  workers  and  have  made 
diflfering  provision  therefor  or  exemption 
therefrom.  The  Senate  recenUy  gave 
consideration  to  a  provision  for  absolute 
liability  with  respect  to  certain  agricul- 
tural workers  when  it  considered  S.  1123, 
but  abandoned  that  provision  in  view  of 
the  problems  involved.  On  the  other 
hand  disability  insurance  provided  by 
State  law  may  not  be  appropriate  to  the 
Mexican  national  and  it  is  likely  that 
an  amendment  will  be  offered  to  exempt 
him  from  State  disability  insurance  pro- 
visions applicable  to  domestic  workers. 
Workmen's  compensation  and  disability 
insurance  for  domestic  workers  who  may 
be  employed  in  either  agricultural  or 
nonagricultural  employment  at  different 
times  should  be  left  to  the  States. 

The  agreed  term  of  employment  for  a 
domestic  worker  may  start  when  he 
shows  up  for  work  at  the  beginning  of 
the  day  and  end  when  he  decides  to 
leave,  or  at  the  end  of  the  day,  or  it 
may  be  fixed  in  any  manner  that  the 
employer  and  employee  may  agree  upon. 
Terms  as  to  a  guaranteed  number  of 
workdays  and  provision  for  subsistence 
that  fit  into  the  standard  work  contract 
for  a  Mexican  worker  brought  from 
Mexico  to  Michigan  may  not  fit  into  an 
agreement  with  the  worker  who  is  tem- 
porarily laid  off  from  industrial  employ- 
ment and  seeks  agricultural  work  only 
imtil  he  can  get  his  job  back. 

Likewise  provision  for  transportation 
for  the  Mexican  worker  brought  up  from 
Mexico  with  a  number  of  other  male 
workers  does  not  mvolve  the  same  prob- 
lems as  transportation  provisions  for 
domestic  workers  who  may  be  from  near 
or  far,  may  be  traveling  with  their  fam- 
iUes.  or  others,  and  may  switch  to  non- 
agricultural  employment  at  any  time. 

The  domestic  worker  is  already  given 
the  fullest  protection  possible.    The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  must  find  that  the  em- 
ployment of  Mexicans  will  not  adversely 
affect  his  wages  or  workmg  conditions. 
The  addition  of  fringe  benefits  such  as 
insurance,  guaranteed  workdays,  subsist- 
ence,  and   transportation   benefits  can- 
not make  the  Secretary's  determination 
any  easier,  but  can  only  serve  to  make 
the  problem  more  difficult.     It  will  not 
necessarily  Increase  the  worker's  total 
compensation,  but  may  result  in  his  re- 
ceivmg  less  wages  in  the  form  he  wants 
them  and  more  fringe  benefits  of  a  kind 
which  he  may  never  realize  and  which 
may  not  be  appropriate  to  his  needs. 

This  amendment  attempts  to  obtain 
fringe  benefits  for  domestic  workers 
based  on  the  needs  of  Mexican  workers. 
Such  benefits  are  not  likely  to  attract 
more  workers  than  would  be  attracted  by 
higher  cash  wages.  If  such  fringe  bene- 
fits must  be  provided  during  the  peak 
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employment  periods  when  Mexicans  are 
employed,  will  they  be  eliminated  when 
Mexicains  are  not  employed,  or  will  fch^ 
be  frooen  into  the  employment  system? 
If  so.  who  is  most  likely  to  pay  for  these 
benefits,  the  employer  or  the  employee? 
Ttoert  is  nothing  at  all  in  this  amend- 
ment that  requires  the  domestic  worker's 
total     compensation,     ineludingr     these 
fringe   benefits,  to  be  increased   above 
what    his    total    compensation    might 
otherwise  be.    If  we  should  at  any  time 
decide  to  impose  ui>on  agriculture,  by 
legislation,  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
l*>yment.  regulating  the  term  of  em- 
ployment, the  number  of  workdays  to 
be  worked,  provision  for  basic  subsist- 
ence, and  carfare,  let  us  do  so  on  the 
basis   of   the  domestic  worker's  needs, 
rsther  than  upon  what  may  be  compar- 
able to  what  someone  else  may  need. 
And  let  us  at  that  time  exajxlne  care- 
fully the  price  the  worker  must  pay  for 
these  legislatively  imposed  terms  of  em- 
ploymenL 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimotis  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Arlcansas  [Mr.  Pulbright],  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
He  could  not  be  present,  and  he  re- 
quested me  to  place  this  statement  in  the 
Record  for  him. 

As  Senators  well  know,  he  is  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
He  is  greatly  interested  in  our  dealings, 
not  only  with  Mexico,  but  with  all  ovu- 
neighbors  around  the  world.  He  has  at- 
tached to  this  statonent  a  document  en- 
titled 'The  Value  of  the  Bracero  Pro- 
gram to  Mexico,"  by  Dr.  Richard  H. 
Hancock,  which  shows  that  the  income 
of  the  Mexican  braceros  who  work  in  the 
United  States  amoimts  to  the  third 
largest  item  of  income  for  Mexico.  It 
amounts  to  $120  million  a  year,  which 
income  is  exceeded  only  by  that  from 
tourism  and  cotton  exports.  We  export 
to  Mexico  a  great  deal  more  than  we  im- 
port from  Mexico.  It  is  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas — and  I  go  along 
With  his  views— that  the  bracero  pro- 
gram is  a  good  public  relations  program 
with  our  sister  country  of  Mexico. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  the  attached  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  J.  W.  PtrLBRicHT  on 
HH.  2010.  A  Bill  To  Extend  the  Mexican 
Labor  Psogkam 

We  havespent  considerable  time  this  ses- 
sion In  trying  to  devise  appropriate  ways 
to  help  the  American  fanner. 

Early  In  the  session  we  passed  the  emer- 
gency feed  grain  program.  Later,  we  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  omnibus 
farm  bill.  I  did  not  agree  with  all  of  the 
administration's  recommendations  In  the 
farm  bill,  but  I  was  in  thorough  accord 
with  the  objective  of  trying  to  give  the 
farmer  a  more  equitable  share  In  the  fruits 
of  our  economy.  Every  Member  of  this 
body,  whether  they  come  from  an  agricul- 
tural State  or  not.  understands  that  the 
fanner  is  the  backbone  of  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy, and  when  he  suffers  the  general  econ- 
omy suffers. 
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A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  under  the  rhlail^ml^ng^^^p  of 
Ck>Dgressman  Gathincs,  of  my  State,  held 
a  series  of  very  Illuminating  hearings  this 
spring  on  the  cost-prlee  squeeze  aff«rting 
fartnen  throughout  the  country.  The 
hearings  foctised  additional  attention  on  the 
disastrous  effects  of  rising  costs  and  de- 
eUnlng  income  on  the  agricultural  sector  of 
the  economy.  I  hope  that  my  colleague* 
will  take  the  time  to  study  these  hearings 
and  read  what  the  farmers  themselves  say 
about  the  existing  situation. 

I  received  a  report  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  only  a  few  days  ago  which 
contained  startling  statistics  on  the  farm  in- 
come situation.  In  Arkansas,  for  example, 
farm  production  expenses  Increased  from 
$303.7  milUon  in  1950  to  S476  5  mlUioo  In 
1960 — more  than  57  percent.  During  the 
same  period  net  farm  Income  decreased  by  14 
percent  from  $318.3  million  In  1950  to  $374.7 
million  in  1960.  These  statistics  while  siuirt- 
ling  by  themselves  do  not  begin  to  portray 
the  personal  Impact  of  the  farm  Inccme 
problem  on  the  individual  farmer  who  is 
trying  to  raise  a  family  and  provide  them 
with  the  amenities  of  life  while  faced  with 
constantly  Increasing  production  costs  and, 
in   most  cases,  frozen  acreage  allotments. 

I  point  this  out  as  a  preliminary  to  dis- 
cussing the  need  for  extending  the  Mexican 
labor  program  which  U  easentlal  to  the  cot- 
ton farmers  of  Arkansas,  and  farmers  in 
many  other  States.  The  extension  of  this 
program  is  one  way  we  can  help  a  siaable 
segment  of  agriculture.  If  the  program  Is 
killed  or  saddled  with  restrictive  provisions 
you  will  have  caused  a  direct  injury  to  thou- 
sands of  farmers. 

I  realize  that  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy about  this  program.  Unfortunately. 
the  migratory  labor  problem  has  been 
brought  into  this  Issue  in  an  uncalled  for 
manner.  Intense  emoUon  has  been  gener- 
ated at  the  expense  of  reasonable  analysis. 
I  hope  that  Senators  wUl  look  behind  the 
emotional  arguments  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced for  placing  unneeded  and  unworkable 
restrictions  on  this  program  and  Judge  the 
issue  on  the  merits. 

The  existing  Mexican  labor  program  was 
authorized  in  the  Korean  war  as  a  non- 
controversial  way  to  obtain  the  hand  labor 
needed  by  farmers  to  replace  the  domestic 
labor  Involved  In  the  war  effort.  The  pro- 
gram is  still  essential,  but  for  diarerent  rea- 
sons. In  the  last  decade  vast  population 
shifts  have  taken  place  which  have  seriously 
decreased  the  avallabUity  of  domestic  farm- 
wcM-kers.  In  my  State,  the  farmers  8im.piy 
cannot  obtain  sufficient  domestic  farm  labor 
to  meet  the  short-term  demands  of  the  cot- 
ton crop  cycle. 

During  1960  over  31,000  Mexican  nationals 
helped  cultivate  and  harvest  Arkansas'  cot- 
ton crop.  This  heavy  reliance  on  imported 
labor  is  due  primarily  to  population  shifts 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  last  decade 
within  the  Stete  and  the  nearby  farm  labor 
market.  There  has  been  heavy  migration 
from  rural  to  urban  areas  and  also  mlgra- 
Uon  to  other  States.  Arkansas  had  a  net 
population  loss  of  6.5  percent  from  1950  to 
1960,  and  57  percent  of  this  loss  occurred  in 
the  18  counties  of  eastern  Arkansas  where 
80  percent  of  oiu-  cotton  is  produced.  At  the 
same  time  there  has  been  a  growing  disin- 
clination on  the  part  of  many  laborers  to 
do  the  tedious  work  required  in  culUvating 
and  harvesting  a  cotton  crop.  The  net  re- 
sult Is  that  we  simply  do  not  have  enough 
domestic  labor  available  in  Arkansas  or  the 
surrotinding  areas  to  supply  the  farmers 
need  for  hand  labor. 

It  has  been  argued  that  mechanization  wUl 
eventually  do  away  with  the  need  for  hand 
labor  on  cotton  farms.  This  may  be  true 
at  some  time  in  the  distant  future,  but  it  is 
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not  true  today.  The  soil  and  terrain  con- 
diUona  in  many  Arkanaas  cotton  producing 
couatlea  are  such  that  picking  machines 
CAnnot  be  u«rd  in  the  fields  during  nnfaT^ 
orable  weatiMr.  There  are  also  many  small 
farms  where  xue  of  machines  is  not  practical 
or  economical,  and  rental  machines  are  not 
available  for  these  farms  untU  after  the 
crops  have  been  harvested  on  the  larger 
farms.  Another  factor  indicating  continued 
need  for  hand  labor  is  the  preference  shown 
by  many  cotton  mills  for  hand-picked  cotton 
over  machine-picked  cotton. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  implication  that 
the  Mexican  labor  program  is  a  one-way 
street  designed  solely  to  help  our  farmers. 
This  Is  an  Important  program  to  Mexico.  It 
Is  her  second  most  important  source  of  Amer- 
ican dollars.  Mexico  is  one  of  our  best  cus- 
tomers, and  in  1960  our  exports  to  that  coun- 
try were  $807  million  compared  to  imports 
of  $443  million.  Our  continued  favorable 
balance  of  trade  with  Mexico  Indicates  the 
importance  to  American  business  of  main- 
taining this  program 

An  Interesting  analysis  of  the  value  of  the 
bracero  program  to  Mexico  appears  in  the 
House  commluee  hearings  on  this  bUI.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks  a  copy 
of  the  statement  of  Dr  Richard  H.  Hancock 
which  appears  in  the  House  hearings  on  page 
42 

Aside  from  the  economic  importance  of 
this  program  to  Mexico,  there  are  also  im- 
portant intangible  bencats  which  accrue  to 
both  that  country  and  ours.  The  program 
has  been  very  effective  in  Improving  under- 
standing between  the  peoples  of  our  coun- 
tries. The  program,  in  my  opinion,  could 
be  used  to  even  greater  advantage  In  Im- 
proving relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  I  recenUy  contacted  Secretary 
Rusk  and  Secretary  Goldberg  about  the  pcs- 
slblUty  of  doing  something  further  along 
these  lines.  I  have  received  reports  from 
both  Departments  indicating  that  efforts  will 
be  made  to  do  this  I  Intend  to  pursue  this 
further  with  the  officials  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering  the  Mexican   labor  program 

The  objections  to  extension  of  the  Mexi- 
can labOT-  program  center  about  it*  effects 
on  the  domestic  farmworker.  I  think  that 
the  protections  which  now  exist  are  ade- 
quate to  protect  domestic  workers  from  pos- 
sible competition  from  Mexican  laborers. 
Before  a  farmer  can  obtain  braceros,  cer- 
tification must  be  made  by  the  Department 
of  LAbor  that: 

1.  Domestic  workers,  able,  willing  and 
qualifled  are  not  available. 

2.  Employment  of  Mexican  workers  will 
not  adversely  affect  labor  and  working  con- 
ditions of  domestic  workers  similarly  em- 
ployed. 

3.  That  reasonable  efforts  have  been  made 
to  attract  domestic  workers  for  such  em- 
ployment at  wages  and  standard  hours  of 
work  comparable  to  those  offered  the  Mex- 
ican workers. 

These  restrictions  in  my  opinion  are  cer- 
tainly adequate  to  minimize  the  impact  of 
this  program  on  the  domestic  worker.  In 
fact,  the  Department  of  Labor  has  often 
gone  overboard  In  their  regulations  imple- 
menting these  statutory  reetrlctions. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  there  Is  al- 
ways full  emploj-ment  In  areas  where  Mex- 
ican laborers  are  used.  It  often  happens 
that  domesUc  workers  will  not  do  the  type 
of  work  called  for.  If  our  farmers  could  get 
sufficient  domestic  laborers  at  the  time  they 
are  needed  and  at  wages  which  the  farmer 
can  afford  to  pay  they  would  be  happy  to 
hire  them.  In  reality  the  Mexican  labor 
program  is  a  program  of  necessity. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  fanners  pay 
pracUcaUy  all  of  the  expenses  Incurred  in 
the  operation  of  this  program.  In  addition 
to    the    fees   paid   by    the  farmers  Into   the 
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farm-labor  supply  revolving  fund,  the 
farmer  jmys  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
worker  from  the  migratory  station  to  the 
place  of  employment  and  then  back  again 
In  1960  the  Phillips  County  Farmers'  Asso- 
ciation In  my  State  found  that  the  cost  for 
this  transportation  was  $47.32  per  worker. 
The  regulations  backed  up  by  strict  enforce- 
ment Insures  that  the  Mexican  laborers  are 
paid  fair  wages  and  are  furnished  with  ade- 
quate housing  while  they  are  In  this  coun- 
try. The  entire  program  is  equipped  with 
safeguards  for  everyone  involved— the 
worker,  his  employer,  and  the  domestic 
worker  whose  livelihood  could  be  endan- 
gered by  unregulated  importation  of  Mex- 
ican nationals. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  sponsored  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Minnesota.  On  the 
surface  the  amendment  appears  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable.  But  on  close  examination  It 
Is  obvious  that  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
would  be  to  establish  a  minimum  wage  for 
farm  labor.  The  Senators  amendment 
would  require  the  farmer  to  pay  Mexican 
laborers  a  wage  equal  to  at  least  90  percent 
of  the  average  farm  wage  in  the  State,  or  the 
Nation,  whichever  Is  lower.  This  means  that 
the  hard-pressed  cotton  farmer  In  Arkansas 
would  be  required  to  Increase  wage  rates  for 
Mexican  laborers  by  32  percent  above  the 
current  rate.  At  the  same  time  this  will 
mean  an  automatic  increase  in  the  wages 
for  domestic  labor  since  Mexican  labor  can- 
not be  obtained  unless  domestic  labor  is  not 
available  at  comparable  wages. 

No  one  can  argue  that  the  current  rate  is  a 
generous    wage.      I    agree     fully     with    the 
Senator's    objective    of    trying    to     improve 
farm  wages.     But  this  cannot  be  done  with- 
out   corresponding    Increases   in    labor    pro- 
ductivity and  farm  Income  which  will  put 
the   farmer  in  a  financial   position   to  pay 
better  wages.     Farmers  in  Arkansas  cannot 
afford  this  Increase  and  if  you  want  to  take 
them  out  of  the  cotton  business    passage  of 
this   amendment    Is  a   good   way   to   do   It. 
I  want  to  mention  one  other  fault  In  the 
Senator's     amendment.       The     use     of     the 
average    hourly    farm    wage    for    the    State 
does  not  take  Into  consideration  the  fact  that 
many  farm  Jobs  require  a  high  degree  of  skill 
and  training.     And  farmworkers  with  these 
skills  naturally  com-nand  higher  wages  than 
unskilled  hand  labcr.     Let's  remember  that 
the  Mexican  labor  program  Involves  only  un- 
skilled   hand    labor      And    yet    under    this 
amendment  there  U  no  distinction  between 
skilled  and  unskUle<l  labor  in  setting  up  the 
base    wage    rate.      This    greatly    distorts    the 
resulting  average. 

The  Senate  passe-l  a  minimum  wage  bill 
earlier  this  year.  Tl-.e  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  comldered  all  aspects  of  the 
biU  at  great  length  and  did  not  see  fit  to 
recommend  a  general  minimum  wage  for 
agricultural  workers.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota's  amendment  is  a  giant  step  to- 
ward a  minimum  wage  for  agriculture  and 
any  legislation  In  this  area  should  certainly 
be  thoroughly  considered  bv  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  before 
coming  before  the  S«!nate. 

I  urge  that  this  amendment  be  rejected. 

The  Value  or  the  Bbacero  Pbocram  to 

Msxico 

(By    Dr.    Rlchaxd    H.    Hancock) 

The  most  obvious  benefit  of  the  bracero 
program  is  the  large  amount  of  dollars  It 
contributes  to  the  Mexican  economy.  Mexico 
is  a  trade-deflclent  fjea,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  trade  with  the  United  States.  Prom 
75  to  80  percent  of  Mexican  import*  are  from 
the  United  States,  while  only  50  percent  of 
Its  exports  are  to  tho  United  States. 

Mexico's    trade    balance    for    the    first    6 

months  of  i960  showLXJ  a  deficit  of  $57,806.- 

000.     ThU  deficit  would  be  much  greater  If 

it  were  not  for  the  annual  Inflow  of  bracero 
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remittances,  estimated  at  over  $120  million 
annually.i  Braceros  constitute  a  source  of 
doUars  exceeded  in  Importance  only  by  tour- 
ism and  cotton. 

Throughout  this  calculaUon,  the  writer 
has  attested  to  present  bracero  savlngB  on 
the  low  side;  for  example,  many  contracUng 
associations  charge  less  than  7  cents  a  day 
for  insiu-ance  instead  of  the  10  cents  allowed 
Further.  $4.90  a  week  seems  to  be  ample  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  bracero  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
found  in  the  spring  of  1965  that  U.S.  families 
with  up  to  $2,000  Income  after  taxes  were 
spending  only  $4  42  per  canlta  each  week 
on  food  (House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
hearings  on  "Mexican  Labor."  p.  679). 

Not    only    does    the    bracero    program    al- 
leviate   Mexico's    balance-of-payment    prob- 
lems, but  It  also  serves  to  lessen  conditions 
ot     unemployment    and    underemployment 
With   a   current   population   of   34.6   million 
people,  Mexico  has  one  of  the  world's  fast- 
est   growing    populations.      In    1957,    a    year 
when  Mexican  President  Rule  Cortlnes  cited 
Mexico's   acute   need    for   360.000   to   400  000 
more  Jobs,  4  percent  of  Mexico's  entire  eco- 
nomically   active    population— 7    percent    of 
those  active  in  agriculture— found   employ- 
ment  In  the  United  States,  while  over  10  per- 
cent  of   the  total   rural   population   was  di- 
rectly    dependent     to     varying     degrees     on 
bracero  Income.     Bracero  money  greatly  en- 
hances   consumer    purchasing    power,    since 
nearly  all  this  money  goes  Into  local  trade 
channels  and  is  not  spent  on  luxury  items 
as   Is  the   case   with    a   considerable  portion 
of  the  money  which   comes  from   nearly   all 
other  sources.    In  Chihuahua  the  local  store- 
keepers  are  greatly  in  favor  of  the  bracero 
program. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  braceros  and 
their  families  are  desperately  In  need  of  the 
opportunity  to  work  in  this  country  Ac- 
cording to  an  outsUndlng  Mexican  econo- 
mist. Sefiora  Ifigenla  Navarrete,  the  average 
monthly  earnings  of  the  20  percent  of  Mexi- 
can families  which  ccMnprlse  the  lowest  In- 
come group  in  the  nation  declined  from  $22 
per  month  in  1950  to  $19.80  per  month  In 
1957.  The  effect  of  this  decUne  has  been 
greatly  accentuated  by  inflation.  The  cost- 
of-living  Index  for  workers  in  Mexico  CJty 
reveals  that  living  costs  rose  80  pwcent  from 
1850  to  1957.  12.7  percent  in  1967  alone 
Surveying   conditions   In    the   State  of   Chi- 
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'  The  average  duration  of  contract  of 
braceros  Is  3.5  months,  according  to  the 
Lat>or  Department  (House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  hearings  on  "Mexican  Labor," 
1958,  p.  452).  and  the  average  number  of 
braceros  contracted  annually  for  1966  and 
1957  was  440,000.  The  average  minimum 
was  taken  as  »5  a  day  (the  fact  that  some 
workers  receive  less  than  this  amount  Is 
counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  others  re- 
ceive more  than  $5  a  day).  CalculatlouB 
were  as  follows; 

Average  bracero  eamingt  and  expenses 


Conu-art  o(  ino  dnys  at  $5. 
20  days  off   U3   I'j-diiy 

wwekend.sK _. 

6  days'  time  loss  Unrlem- 

ent  weather;   ._ 

5  day;:'  yuhsistenre  wape 

<f  I  .VI  pw  day) , 

100  days'  insurance  ($0.10 

per  any) 

100    days'    malrtenanc* 

iJO.ro  per  day; 

nnnpml  eirmses  fpnter- 
tiUnment.  clothes') 
Avprane   Bii.ount   o(  monoy 

tutm  or  sent  homp 

Total  DKiney  seni  or  taken 
hoiue  by  Uie  44fi.0O0  br:i- 
(•mrni  cnntmrted  aunnnny 
($276  |)er  luan) 


Item 


Total 


! -1100. 00 

-26.00 

-1-7.  .SO 

-10.00 

-7a  00 

-27.  5f' 


400 
37fi 
382 

372 
303 

rs 


ian.000.000 


huahua  in  1958.  I  found  that  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  Uving  was  much  greater  than 
the  increase  in  rural  wages.  In  representa- 
tive mimldplos,  rural  wages  had  mcreased 
350  percent  since  1943,  while  the  cost  of 
Uving  increased  670  percent  based  on  five 
commodlUea  (corn,  beans,  cofiee.  flour  and 
potatoes)  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
working  class  diet  In  Mexico.  The  fact  that 
the  cost  of  livliig  has  risen  more  rapidly 
than  have  rural  wages  was  emphatically 
verified  by  all  people  questioned  on  the 
matter. 

The     following     table     shows    that     more 
money  derived  from  braceros  than  from  any 
other  activity  in   the   Bute   of   Chihuahua 
except    mining,    cotton,     and     beef    cattle. 
Even    though    Chihuahua   statlsUcs   are   not 
enurely  reliable,  these  figures  show  that  the 
bracero  program  constitutes  one  of  the  big 
businesses  of  the  State.     In  1967  more  men 
were  employed  as  braceros  than  in  any  other 
category  except  agriculture.    Thev  comprised 
n    percent  of   the   total  labor  force  and  21 
percent  of  the  total  economically  active  agri- 
cultural population  of  the  State.    There  are 
nine      munlcipios      In      Chihuahua      where 
bracero  emigration  absorbs  some  30  percent 
of  the   total  active   population  and  32  per- 
cent   of    the    toUl    agricultural    labor   force. 
General   Trias  has  the  State's  highest  level 
of    emigration,    with    braceros    constituting 
44  percent  of  the  entire  economically  active 
population  and  47  percent  of  the  total  agri- 
cultural labor  force.    In  the  summer  of  1958, 
I  visited  two  Chihuahua  villages  where  the 
Inhabitants  said  they  had  no  means  of  sup- 
port other  than  the  bracero  program.     While 
the  effects  of  the  program  are  not  uniformly 
felt  throughout  the  nation,  a  study  of  the 
dynamics  of  migration  In  the  other  Statet 
which  contribute  heavily  to  the  outflow  of 
migrants — Durange.  Zacatecas,   GuanaJuate, 
MlchoacAn.  and  Jalisco — would  doubtless  re- 
veal  a   migratory    labor  complex  similar   to 
that  depicted  for  Chihuahua. 

I  do  not  propose  that  the  bracero  program 
be    artificially    perpetuated,    but    I    do    say 
that  It  would  be  extremely  unwise   to  arbi- 
trarily  terminate   this  program  on   the  un- 
certain premise  that  the  domestic  migrants' 
welfare   would    be   greatly   improved.     The 
domestic  migrant  problem  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  pertaining  exclusively  to  agriculture 
This  is  a  social  problem  in  the  United  States 
similar,  and  in  many  cases  identical,  to  that 
of  caring  for  the  alcoholic,  the  physically 
handicapped,  the  mentally  ill,  and  the  aged 
In  our  Nation  today,  social  derelicts,  rejected 
for  all  other  types  of   employment,  are  fre- 
quently considered  to  be  apt  candidates  for 
agricultural   positions.     It    is   our   duty   as 
members  of  an    enlightened   and  compas- 
sionate society  to  make  strenuous  effcM-ts  to 
succour    these    i>eopl€.    but    we    should    not 
place  all  of  this  burden  on  agriculture. 

There   are    many   Individual    examples   of 
the  manner  in  which  braceros  have  bene- 
fited from  their  labors  in  the  United  States. 
I  will  cite  two  which  happened  to  come  to 
my  attention   In   February   1961.     One   man 
came  into  our  office  to  cash  $1,900  worth  of 
checkB,  which  he  said  represented  his  savings 
during  the  past  :4  months.    He  said  that  he 
had  consummated  a  deal  to  buy  land  in  Mex- 
ico and  needed  the  cash  to  make  a  down 
payment.    On  further  Inquiry.  I  found  that 
this   bracero  had   saved   $800   to   $1,000  an- 
nually during  the  past  8  years.     With  this 
money  he  had  ptirchased  a  80-acre  farm,  8 
span  of  oxen  and  variotis  farm  implements, 
and  made  miscellaneous   ImjM-ovements  on 
hU  farm.    He  had  also  invested  In  some  city 
property  in  Ciudad  Juares. 

Another  man.  who  had  been  vorklng  as 
a  bracero  since  1953.  had  spent  his  entire 
savings,  approximately  $8,000.  on  medical 
expenses  for  his  ailing  mother.  Altliongfa 
she  finally  passe<l  away  after  varknis  op- 
erations   and    extensive   hospitalisation,    lie 
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pointed  ot't  to  me  that  without  his  bracero 
aamingj  her  llXe  could  never  have  been  pro- 
longed ao  much,  since  ahe  could  have  re- 
ceived little  or  no  medical  treatment.  He 
aeemed  to  derive  a  great  deal  at  satisfaction 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  been  able  to 
provide  hU  mother  with  the  best  of  care 
during  the  final  years  of  her  life. 

I  wish  to  relate  one  other  Incident  which 
has  Impressed  me  very  strongly  with  the 
good  effects  of  the  bracero  program.  In 
1958.  I  happened  to  meet  a  U.S.  citizen  who 
managed  a  combined  store  and  post  office 
in  a  small  mountain  village  In  Chihuahua. 
He  said  he  was  disturbed  by  the  fact  that 
substantial  amounts  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda were  being  distributed  through  the 
mail.  He  stated,  however,  that  even  though 
the  United  States  was  sending  out  no  coun- 
ter propaganda,  this  Communist  literature 
was  in  his  opinion  having  little  effect,  since 
people  were  able  to  view  the  United  States 
in  its  true  perspective  through  the  eyes  of 
returning  braceros. 

In  these  days  when  the  conflict  between 
the  free  world  and  communism  Is  so 
strongly    contested,    we    cannot    afford    to 


Ignore  the  welfare  of  our  neighbors  to  the 
south.  The  bracero  program  is  a  critical 
factor  in  avoiding  the  economic  chaos  which 
is  the  feeding  ground  for  communism  If 
we  give  no  thought  to  the  welfare  of  the 
2,250.000  Mexicans  who  derive  all  or  part 
of  their  livelihood  from  the  program,  we 
are  inviting  disaster. 

The  bracero  program  has  improved  the 
level  of  Mexican  living.  Braceros  and  their 
families  eat  better,  wear  better  clothing. 
and  live  In  better  houses  Most  Important 
of  all.  they  have  the  consciousness  that  their 
lot  can  be  Improved.  They  have  what  the 
sociologists  call  a  higher  level  of  aspiration. 
In  the  "Decline  and  Pall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire." Olbbon  sajrs:  "In  all  pursuits  of  active 
and  speculative  life,  the  emulation  of  states 
and  individuals  is  the  most  powerful  spring 
of  the  efforts  and  Improvements  of  man- 
kind." In  creating  this  spirit  of  emulation 
In  braceroes,  and  through  them  in  the  Mex- 
ican nation  as  a  whole.  I  believe  that  the 
bracero  program  may  prove  to  be  a  signif- 
icant factor  In  the  social  and  economic 
development  of  Mexico  as  a  responsible  na- 
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Value  of  prodnrtion  of  ihf  10  principal  erononiir  activitin  tn  the  State  of  Chihuahua  in  iBoS  > 


lU-in 


Volume 


241,731  bales.... 
2fi2,8S3heacl.... 
36,  623  braceros. 


Mining  > 

Cotton- - 

Cattle  • 

Bracero  earnings 

Forest  products _. 

*^«iM - --- B8.146  metric  tons. 

Oats 63,027  metric  tons. 

g??ns I  28,168  metric  tons. 

r°^^ !  24,743  metrictons. 

Insh  potatoes , >  26.S>6e  metric  tons 


Value 


Pesos 


1.2.%.  702,485 
35.5.1461.188 
237, 013.  »44 


DoUlrs' 


IILS-M),  621 
62.422.128 
3.5.295.064 
31.226,480 
20,982.064 
li.  911,  415 


$100.  ?7fl.  228 

•28.4BS.S95 

1^<(83,  025 

•10.071.325 
■  9.  tc,i.  noo 

4.  tt«.  770 

2.  Ka.  fli).'i 
2.j<ii.;ii» 

1.67V  .Vx. 
1.272,91.3 


■  ie^^2!!i^<»''„?Si7flil^i,!'*™'  '*  ^'"**f^  Secretarta  de  .\gricultura  y  Ganftderla,  Bok-tln  mensual  de  la  dirtttwn 
de  economia  rural  {m7-5«);  sourws  tor  other  items  are  Lndi%-idually  ritert.     Data  Is  tor  li*56  unless  otherwise  itated 

'  Conversion  rate  used  is  the  official  rate  of  Si  dollar,  12. .50  pesos  ■  «'at  siaiea. 

Chihl^  ^^*^^  compiled  by  Leopoldo  Uurtado  Olln,  director  of  the  Department  of  Economics  of  the  .^Uite  of 

*  If  cottonseed  is  Included,  tliis  total  is  $33,16,5,698. 

»  Since  the  variatlOT  in  the  number  of  cattle  sold  annually  in  Chihuahua  Ls  extrfrnt-ly  wide,  the  annual  .iviraee 

de  Chihuahua  1956-57  (CJiihnahua:  Hy  the  author,  19581,  p.  15.     The  viilue  of  sales  was  obtained  usine  the  aVHraie 

..  '«^,*fQ.;-™*"'  ^  estimated  to  have  taken  home  $275  (see  p.  37) .  The  figurp  for  the  numh>er  o(  bracero-^  mntmcte-i 
'*.  '?'J^':  V^-^  complete  and  reUable  data  was  available  for  that  year.  .Vlorwver,  Later  I^imnraent  X^Tk 
stated  that  1957  was  a  typical  year  regarding  bracero  movement  in  Chihuahua  '  oHinaL^ 

.kIZt^.^L'"''  i.'*^,..^'^  u'v  ^^  '*'*®*  available.  Figures  for  volume  of  production  coincide  almost  etattlv  with 
i^w^-.^'^^f?-'*  H^^v,^'*"**-  *^'*''\?*  Economia,  Dire<^6n  General  de  Estadisticti.  .\nuano  ^Kt  « 
de  low  fcsudos  Lmdos  Mexicanos,  1955-56  (.Mexico,  D.F.:  Tallercs  Orftficos  de  la  -Nacion.  1957),  pp.  soe-MsT^ 
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U,S.  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  I 
was  a  cosponsor  of  the  Disarmament 
Agency  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  ear- 
lier. I  see  the  author  of  the  bill  is  pres- 
ent in  the  Chamber.  I  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  that  fact,  because  I  imder- 
stood  opponents  of  the  bill  to  say  that 
this  is  the  worst  possible  time  to  pass 
the  bill,  that  it  would  be  misinterpreted 
abroad,  that  it  would  indicate  weakness 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people. 

I  wish  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that, 
so  far  as  this  cosponsor  is  concerned, 
my  cosponsorship  of  the  bill  and  my  vote 
for  the  bill,  far  from  indicating  any  feel- 
ing of  weakness  or  any  willingness  to 
appease  Commimlst  Russia,  has  precise- 
ly the  contrary  intention. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  is  a  time 
when  we  must  be  strong  and  firm,  and  a 
time  when  we  must  increase,  not  de- 
crease, our  armaments.    This  is  a  time 


I  am  very  proud  to  see  that  one  of  the 
four  divisions  called  up  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  is  Wisconsin's  great  32d 
National  Guard  Division. 

I  feel  we  must  do  all  we  possibly  can 
to  establish  the  greatest  nuclear  deter- 
rent, the  greatest  Air  Force,  the  most 
powerful  Army,  and  the  most  powerful 
Navy  in  the  world  today. 

However.  I  think  that  with  every  dollar 
we  spend  on  defense,  with  every  soldier 
who  is  alerted  or  called  to  active  duty. 
every  American  must  keep  in  mind  that 
we  do  this  to  aclueve  peace  in  the  world. 
As  Churchill  said  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  "We  arm  to  parley." 

We  are  building  up  our  defenses  cer- 
tainly not  because  we  wish  to  use  those 
defenses  to  inflict  death  and  destruction. 
We  have  built  up  our  defenses  because 
we  recognize  that  when  one  lives  in  a 
world  with  Klirushchev.  when  one  lives 

«K-«  _.^      ,.  ^  *  world  with  the  Communists,  the 

^^Zu^^^^J^.^  ^'  ^'^  *°  strengthen     oa^  way  one  can  negotiate  is  to  nego- 

tiate  from  strength,  to  negotiate  from 


our  nuclear  ability. 


power,  to  be  in  a  position  to  command 
respect.  One  carmot  command  respect 
unless  one  has  an  air  force,  an  army, 
navy,  and  nuclear  power  with  which  to 
command  it. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind that  every  arms  race  has  led  to 
war.  This  arms  race  will  be  no  excep- 
tion if  it  continues  as  an  arms  race,  with 
fantastic  technological  development.  As 
the  .situation  is  developing,  as  one  out- 
sunding  author.  Mr.  Hadley.  has  said, 
technology  is  now  undergoing  a  com- 
plete levolution  every  5  years.  The  H- 
bomb  IS  spreading,  and  it  will  spread 
further  within  the  next  10  years.  The 
New  York  Times  says  that  within  10 
years  23  nations  of  the  world  will  have 
nuclear  power  and  nuclear  weapons. 

There  is  no  question  that  unless  we 
can  begin  to  have  arms  control  we  shall 
ha\  e  nuclear  destruction,  and  the  pros- 
pects for  mankind  then  will  be  very  dim. 
It  seems  to  me  that  only  a  strong 
country,  only  a  self-confident  coimti-y. 
can  afford  to  have  arms  control  or  a 
disarmament  program. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
the  author  of  the  bill,  that  the  reason 
why  it  is  so  important  to  have  the  bill 
enacted  is  that  when  we  work  out  and 
develop  an  arms  control  program  we 
shall  know  exactly  what  we  are  doing. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  we  per- 
mit an  inspection  system  which  is  faulty, 
which  could  result  in  the  betrayal  of 
America.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  we  permit  a  disarmament  system 
which  could  result  in  a  preponderance  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  any  enemy  or  any 
combination  of  enemies. 

The  puipose  of  the  bill,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  to  give  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  the  kind  of  intelli- 
gence and  understanding  not  available  to 
us  today.  Unless  we  have  research  to  de- 
termine how  feasible,  how  effective,  how- 
workable,  how  practical  an  arms  control 
program  will  be.  we  shall  not  have  any 
idea  of  what  we  are  doing. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  if  it 
is  not  true  that  a  vote  for  his  blU  is  not 
only  a  vote  affirming  faith  in  America 
but  also  a  vote  for  a  practical,  workable 
defensible  arms  control  program  which 
will  safeguard  the  American  people  and 
not  endanger  them? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  more  than  happy  to  re- 
spond to  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

I  never  would  have  sponsored  the  bill 
unless  I  thought  it  would  promote  the 
national  security.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  would  never  have  sent  his 
message  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  urging  that  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion be  acted  upon  favorably  otherwise. 
A  man  of  the  patriotism,  loyalty,  ability, 
and  dedication  of  John  McCloy,  the 
President's  special  adviser  on  disarma- 
ment, never  would  have  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  bill  unless  he  thought 
and  knew  it  was  a  vita!  part  of  our  na- 
tional security, 

I  concur  with  the  Senator's  statement. 
He  has  made  a  brilhant  statement.  He 
has  made  a  comprehensive  and  a  very 
worthwhile    statement   not   only   as    to 
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the  need  to  be  strong  but  also  as  to  the 
need  to  search  relentlessly  for  paths  to 
peace  which  really  lead  to  peace — not  to 
appeasement,  not  to  retreat,  not  to  a 
fictitious  and  false  peace,  but  to  a  genu- 
ine peace. 

We  know  disarmament  cannot  be  a 
one-way  street.  We  are  talking  about 
multilateral  International  disarmament. 
We  are  talking  about  effective  control 
mechanism;  supervision  and  control  so 
that  we  shall  not  be  fooled,  so  that  we 
shall  not  be  led  down  some  blind  alley. 
That  is  why  we  n<»ed  the  Agency. 

I  remember  what  President  Kennedy 
said  about  the  American  eagle  as  our 
symbol.  That  wa?  referred  to  in  the 
debate  today. 

In  the  claws  of  the  eagle  on  one  side 
are  the  arrows,  and  in  the  claws  on  the 
other  side  is  the  olive  branch.  The 
arrows  indicate  and  signify  our  pre- 
paredness, our  defense,  our  willingness 
to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  for  our 
security.  The  olivt  branch,  in  the  claws 
on  the  other  side,  indicates  our  search 
for  peace. 

This  is  not  a  contradiction.  A  well 
governed  city  has  a  police  force,  but  it 
also  has  judges,  social  workers,  schools, 
and  churches. 

A  city  could  never  be  governed  with 
police  only.  A  city  without  a  church 
would  be  a  city  which  would  never  be 
governed  well.  A  city  without  a  spiritual 
leader  would  never  have  enough  police- 
men to  govern.  One  cannot  have  enough 
policemen  to  keep  mankind  in  order 
and  in  line  with  police  alone,  "niere 
must  be  something  else.  There  must  be 
peace  of  mind.  There  must  be  peace  of 
soul.  There  must  l)e  standards  of  con- 
duct which  are  moral  and  ethicaL  That 
is  what  we  are  talking  about 

Ttie  most  courageous  man  in  the  world 
was  known  as  the  Prince  of  Peace.  It 
has  been  said,  "Peace  be  unto  you,"  and 
"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men." 
Is  this  a  sign  of  weaJcness?  I  think  it 
is  a  sign  of  the  greatest  courage  man 
can  have. 

I  do  not  think  Hitler  was  courageous. 
I  think  he  was  a  madman.  He  knew  how 
to  arm. 

I  do  not  think  Khrushchev  is  cou- 
rageous, either.  He  is  imbued  with  the 
same  kind  of  madness,  the  thinking  that 
power  comes  from  weaponry.  That  is 
what  bandits  think. 

There  have  been  men,  like  Gandhi,  who 
have  been  able  to  stop  a  whole  empire 
without  even  as  much  as  raising  a  hand 
in  defense  or  in  violence. 

When  one  talks  about  courage,  about 
power,  or  about  strength,  it  should  be 
understood  that  the  power  of  the  spirit 
is  sometimes  greater  than  the  power  of 
the  machine. 

I  was  accused  of  being  a  visionary,  as 
one  of  my  colleagues  said.  I  am  happy 
to  find  myself  In  that  very  fortunate 
group  of  people.  I  accept  that  descrip- 
tion. I  am  also  a  very  practical  man  I 
hope.    I  try  to  be. 

I  feel  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
need  the  Agency  is  to  get  down  to  exactlv 
what  the  Senator  is  talking  about.  We 
must  study  this  complex  problem  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament  with  scientists. 
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with  engineers,  with  diplomats,  with  the 
most  able,  intelligent  and  brUUant  people 
this  country  can  bring  to  bear  on  the 
problem. 

This  is  not  something  one  can  talk 
about  in  Utopian  terms.  One  cannot 
merely  wish  peace  for  the  world.  One 
has  to  work  for  it,  to  plan  for  it,  and  to 
sacrifice  for  it. 

When  the  American  people  under- 
stand that  military  preparedness  and 
diplomatic  preparedness  are  opposite 
sides  of  the  same  coin  called  "national 
security."  then  we  shall  start  to  make 
progress. 

We  have  always  failed  at  the  confer- 
ence table.  We  have  never  failed  on  the 
battlefield.  We  win  the  wars  and  lose 
the  peace. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  lose  the 
peace  is  that  we  have  never  been  able  to 
get  the  Congress,  until  todav,  to  stand 
up  to  say,  "We  must  look  ahead  a  long 
way,  perhaps  25  years  or  perhaps  50 
years.  We  have  to  plan  for  peace  We 
have  to  work  for  it.  We  have  to  study 
for  it.  We  have  to  pay  for  it.  We  have 
to  sacrifice  for  it." 

The  Senate  passed  a  Defense  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill  of  nearly  $47 
bllhon  in  less  than  1  hour.  We  argued 
about  a  Disarmament  Agency  bill  in  the 
Senate  from  10  o'clock  this  morning  un- 
til 6  o'clock  this  evening,  and  it  involved 
onij-  $10  million.  I  wonder,  sometimes 
what  people  must  think  of  us. 

There  is  no  answer,  no  solution  to  the 
world  problems,  in  a  nuclear  war. 

I  am  in  favor  of  standing  firm.  I  am 
in  favor  of  preparedness.  I  voted  for 
that  every  time.  I  voted  for  the  NATO 
alliance,  for  foreign  aid.  for  Defense  De- 
partment appropriations. 

I  have  three  sons.  One  of  them  has 
gone  through  ROTC.  He  is  of  military 
age. 

It  is  always  somewhat  bewildering  to 
me  that  day  after  day  the  Congress  can 
vote  for  fantastic  sums  for  defense,  be- 
cause we  need  them,  but  cannot  imder- 
stand  that  we  must  have  trained  peo- 
ple working  for  peace.  We  cannot  say 
to  a  vice  president  of  an  insurance  com- 
pany.    Negotiate    with   the   Russians 

over  the  weekend." 

They  do  not  like  insurance  companies 
and  they  do  not  particularly  like  vice 
presidents  of  insurance  companies.  We 
do  not  send  someone  over  to  fight  our 
wars  on  the  basis.  "Well,  there  is  a  fel- 
low who  worked  for  the  Remington  Anns 
Co.  He  must  know  something  about 
guns.  Let  us  send  him  over  as  a  com- 
mander in  chief."  We  do  not  do  that. 
We  have  academies  in  which  to  train  our 
people.  We  spend  billions  on  research 
for  weaponry  and  many  billiom  on  proj- 
ects which  sometimes  fail.  No  one  ever 
complains  when  projects  end  on  dead 
end  streets  and  blind  alleys.  We  search 
some  other  place. 

What  is  the  Disarmament  Agency  for? 
As  I  said,  we  will  study,  research,  plan, 
look  ahead,  and  recruit  people  to  work  in 
the  area  of  disarmament,  the  best  people 
that  the  Nation  can  produce. 

The  next  time  we  go  to  the  conference 
table  we  shall  be  prepared.  By  the  way. 
we  will  either  go  to  the  conference  table 


with  Mr.  Khrushchev  or  world  war  in 
is  only  hours  away.  I  think  it  might  be 
well  for  the  Nation  to  ponder  what  world 
war  in  would  mean.  I  think  we  could 
win  it.  We  may  not  be  around  to  know 
It.  But  I  suppose  someone  will  crawl 
out  from  under  a  rock  and  sav,  "I  think 
we  won  the  war."  We  liken  'the  situa- 
tion to  that  of  a  football  game.  We  talk 
about  nuclear  weapons  that  can  destroy 
all  forms  of  life,  not  once  but  twice.  If 
we  never  build  another  bomb.  AH  of 
this  we  say  is  necessary. 

But  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  de  Gaulle,  Mr.  Mac- 
millan,  and  Mr.  Adenauer  all  know,  as 
well  as  we  know  here,  that  they  will  sit 
aroimd  a  conference  table  one  of  these 
days.  Again  I  ask  Senators  and  fellow 
Americans,  "Shall  we  be  prepared?" 

We  can  rest  assured  that  the  Soviets 
are.  They  have  people  who  are  prepared 
long  in  advance.  Some  of  us  have  nego- 
tiated with  them. 

It  is  like  having  a  high  school  football 
team  playing  Notre  Dame  when  Notre 
Dame  is  at  its  best.  If  one  is  not  pre- 
pared, he  ought  not  to  get  into  the  same 
room  and  open  himself  to  that  kind  of 
abuse. 

All  I  say  is  that  what  we  did  today  was 
to  take  a  real  step  in  preparedness  for 
the  defense  of  the  Nation.  I  think  we 
should  look  upon  S.  2180  as  a  part  of  a 
great  national  security  project,  because 
it  will  relate  to  our  naUcmal  security  In 
the  days  ahead  in  a  very  beneficial  way. 
I  thank  the  Senator.  I  know  of  his 
deep  concern,  and  I  want  him  to  know 
how  much  I  appreciate  his  sponsorship 
support,  and  interest  in  this  work. 

It  means  a  great  deal  not  only  to  the 
Senate  but  also  to  the  pet^le  of  Wis- 
consin who  have  in  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  a  very  fine  public  servant  and 
one  who  is  dedicated  to  peace  through 
strengtli. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  for  his  magnificent 
answer.  In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  principle  he  has  enunciated  and  un- 
derlined is  one  that  my  dad  told  me 
when  I  was  a  little  boy,  which  Is,  "You 
get  out  of  life  what  you  put  into  it." 

If  we  want  peace,  we  must  put  some- 
thing into  it.  As  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota said,  we  must  invest  our  intelli- 
gence, scientific  understanding,  and 
know-how  into  jieace.  The  bill  calls  for 
such  investment. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota on  what  I  think  may  very  possi- 
bly be  the  most  important  bill  that  will 
have  passed  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  this  year  or,  I  might  say.  even 
since  I  became  a  U.S.  Senator.  I,  of 
course,  recognize  the  overwhelmingly 
iron  necessity  of  passing  appropriation 
bills  for  defense  and  the  necessity  for 
passing  some  of  our  very  wonderful  and 
necessary  domestic  bills.  But  here  is  the 
kind  of  bill  which  can  permit  us  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  world.  There  is  noth- 
ing on  earth  the  people  of  America 
yearn  for  or  want  more  than  peace  with 
freedom,  peace  with  strength,  and  peace 
with  justice. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     The  Senator  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  there  is  a 
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good  deal  of  comment  about  what  our 
generals  say.  There  is  talk  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  as  to  whether  they  say  the 
right  things  or  not. 

Every  military  officer  who  testified  on 
the  bill  before  the  committees  in  the 
House  and   the  Senate   was  for   it.    I 
think  one  of  the  greatest  testimonials 
to  democracy  is  that  the  top  military 
oflBcers   of  our   country,   active   officers 
or  retired,  have  come  to  testify  for  the 
bill.      The    great    Gen.    Douglas    Mac- 
Arthur  is  today  one  of  the  greatest  ex- 
ponents of  peace.    He  is  like  a  spiritual 
leader.     Former  President  of  the  United 
States,  EKvlght  Eisenhower,  was  for  the 
proposed  legislation.    Former  President 
of  the  United  States,  Harry  S.  Tnmian. 
was  for  the  proposed  legislation.     The 
present  President,  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  the 
man  who  today  has  the  destiny  of  our 
Nation  literally  in  his  hands,  and  is  the 
chief  military  officer,  came  before  the 
committee  and  said.  "Pass  it.    It  is  ur- 
gent.   We  need  it."    The  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  former  Secretary  of  State,  the 
present   Secretary    of    State,   ambassa- 
dors and  top  people  said  that  we  need  it. 
I  could  not  help  but  think  that  some- 
times we  came  close  today  to  rejecting 
those  men.    It  would  be  like  a  man  hav- 
ing heart  trouble  and  going  to  all  the 
heart  specialists  he  could  go  to,  every 
one  of  whom  would  advocate  the  same 
treatment.    After  the  man  had  listened 
and  received  their  professional  counsel 
and  advice,  he  would  decide  that  what 
he  really  ought  to  do  is  to  eat  radishes. 
That  is  about  what  we  almost  did.    But. 
thank  goodness,  we  decided  to  take  pro- 
fessional advice. 
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MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  HJR.  2010  to  amend  title 
V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  have  the  Record  quite  clear  in 
reference  to  the  pending  legislation.  I 
support  wholeheartedly  the  amendment 
of  my  distingiiished  colleague  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy].  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  diligence  in  presenting 
the  amendment  and  the  splendid  case  he 
made  for  it. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I  have 
given  considerable  attention  to  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  program.  I  wish 
to  say  for  the  committee  I  think  that 
he  has  presented  this  year  a  decidedly 
improved  bill,  and  the  committee  ought 
to  be  commended  on  that. 

I  recognise  the  need  for  Mexican  la- 
bor. I  know  that  we  have  set  some 
pretty  good  standards  for  the  protection 
of  the  health  and  welfare  of  these  la- 
borers from  the  friendly  Republic  of 
Mexico  who  come  to  work  in  the  United 
States. 

What  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy]  seeks  to  do,  however, 
is  to  give  them  a  Uttle  better  deal  and 
also  help  to  protect  the  domestic  labor 
market. 


I  would  have  the  Rkcoro  note  that  we 
have  unemployment  in  this  country. 
We  have  some  of  it  in  the  agriculture 
areas,  and  I  think  our  first  obligation  is 
to  our  own. 

What  the  junior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy],  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry— who,  by  the  way,  conducted  a 
nationwide  study  of  unemployment 
problems  only  last  year — seeks  to  do  is 
to  provide  standards  that  will  assure  a 
fair  wage  for  either  a  domestic  worker 
or  for  a  foreign  worker  who  has  been 
brought  in  for  a  limited  period  of  time. 
It  ought  to  be  quite  clear  that  every  part 
of  America  does  not  use  imported  farm 
labor,  only  limited  parts.  I  am  not 
being  critical  of  that  situation.  They 
have  a  specific  need. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  a  definite  responsibility  to 
workers,  whether  they  are  in  factories, 
on  farms,  in  the  forests,  or  on  their  jobs. 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  look  down  up- 
on him  for  the  diligence  that  he  gives  to 
his  job.  I  think  we  should  commend 
him. 

We  get  down  to  a  kind  of  agriculture 
which  is  a  factory  type  of  agriculture. 
By  the  way.  this  is  one  kind  of  agri- 
culture which  uses  imported  labor.  The 
dairy  farmers  of  Wisconsin  do  not  im- 
port 25,  50.  or  100  Mexican  laborers,  or 
laborers  from  some  other  area,  nor 
does  the  wheat  farmer  of  North  Da- 
kota, the  com  farmer  of  Iowa,  or  the 
wheat  farmer  of  Kansas.  But  I  assure 
the  Senate  that  there  are  certain  types 
of  agriculture  in  which  there  is  huge 
acreage,  much  of  it  in  areas  where  what 
is  called  stoop  labor  is  required.  We 
import  foreign  labor  for  such  jobs.  I 
beUeve  the  best  way  to  build  a  good  for- 
eign relations  is  to  see  that  those  foreign 
laborers  are  well  protected,  are  paid  good 
wages  and.  by  the  same  token,  our  own 
people,  who  are  looking  for  work,  are 
given  the  first  option. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy], 
and  I  compliment  him  on  his  leadership 
in  this  effort.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 
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AID  TO  FEDERALLY  IMPACTEID 
SCHOOLS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Mexican  labor  bill.  E.R. 
2010.  the  unfinished  business,  be  tem- 
porarily set  aside.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  Senate  will 
vote  on  Monday  on  the  bill.  I  also  ask 
that  Order  No.  719,  S.  2393,  providing 
aid  to  federally  impacted  schools  be 
made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infonna- 
tion  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <  S.  2393  > 
to  extend  for  1  year  the  temporary  pro- 
visions of  Public  Laws  815  and  874  re- 
lating to  Federal  assistance  in  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  schools  in 
federally  impacted  areas  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  application  of  such  laws  to 
American  Samoa. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
if  the  suggestion  he  now  miakes  will  be 
subject  to  the- unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment that  at  41  o'clock  a.m.  on  Monday 
the  Senate  will  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  the  so-called  bracero  bill? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  Calendar  No.  719, 
S.  2393,  is  not  disposed  of  by  that  time.  It 
will  be  held  in  abeyance  until  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  will  be  effec- 
tuated insofar  as  the  bracero  bill  is  con- 
cerned: is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. He  has  been  very  helpful  in  ex- 
plaining this  parliamentary  situation 

Mr  HRUSKA.  With  that  understand- 
ing. I  have  no  objection  to  the  request 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted : 


ADDITIONAL   REPORTS    OF   A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  additional  reports  of  a 
committee  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.   EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S  310.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Annie  Tymo- 
chek  Porayko  (Rept.  No.  811); 

S  899.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Uu  Shui 
Chen  (Rept  No  912) ; 

S.  1793.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Alfla 
Alessandro  Mllana   (Rept.  No.  913); 

S.  1947.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Annemarle 
Herrmann   (Rept.  No.  914); 

S.  2291.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul  Jamea 
Branan  (Rept.  No.  916)  ; 

H.R.  1325  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Seto  Ylu  Kwel   (Rept    No.  916); 

H  R.  1309  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zsuzs- 
anna  Reisz  (  Rept  No.  917) ; 

H  R.  1394.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Laazlo 
Hamorl  (Rept.  No.  918) ; 

H  R  1399.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Josefa  Pidlaoan  and  daughter,  Annabelle 
Pldlaoan  (Rept.  No.  919); 

H  R  1422.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Agavnl  Yazlcloglu  (Rept.  No.  920) ; 

H  R  1459.     An  act  for  the  relief  of  KN  2 
Hideo  Chuman,  US    Navy   (Rept.  No.  921); 
H.R.  1496.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aloysius 
van  de  Velde  ( Rept.  No.  922 ) ; 

HJi  1532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jeanine 
Ruth  Tabacnik  (Rept.  No.  923); 

H  R  1550.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesus 
Garza  Lopez  (Rept.  No.  924) ; 

H  R.  1551.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim-Ok 
Yun  (Rept   No.  925) ; 

H.R.  1569.  Aji  act  for  the  relief  of  Isel 
Sakloka  (Rept   No.  926); 

H.R.  1581.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Falato  Colaclcco  (Rept.  No.  927) ; 

H.R.  1583  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Chung-Huang  Tank  Kao  (Rept.  No.  928); 

H  R.  1614.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Byran  K. 
Efthlmladls  (Rept   No.  929); 

H  R  1630  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carma 
Pereira  de  BustUlos   (Rept.  No.  930); 

HR  1646  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joan 
Josephine  Smith  (Rept.  No.  931); 

H  R  1714.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nlcholaa 
J   Katsaros  (Rept.  No.  932); 


H  R   1898    An   act  for   the   relief  of  Isabel 
Brown  (Rept    No    933); 

HR   1901    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Georgia 
J    MakrU   (Rept    No    934 1  ; 

HR  2136    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hajlme 
Mlsaka  i  Rept    No    935  i  : 

H  R   2145    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joglnder 
Slrgh  Toor   (Rept    No    936): 

H  R  2655    An    act    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Pamela  Gough  Walker   (Rept    No    937); 

H  R   2822     An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gregolre 
A    Kublln  (Rept    No    938 1 . 

HR   3133    An    act    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
M.ina  A    Schmoldt   (Rept    No.  939); 

HR  3393    An   act    for   the   relief  of   Istvan 
Zsoldos  (Rept    No    940  I  ; 

H  R  3404     An    act    for   the   relief  of   Elemer 
Christian  Sarkozy   i  Rept    No    941  i: 

H  R  3718    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Matthias 
Nock.  Jr    (Rept    No    942); 

HR  4221     An   act   for   the   relief  of   Sylvia 
.^brams   .Abramowltz   (Rept.   No    943); 

H  R  4384    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Fordham    (Rept    No    944 1  ; 

H  R  4499  .An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Margaret   Ruda  Daniel    (Rept    No    945 1  ; 

H  R  4553  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zblgnlew 
Ryba    i  Rept    No    946  ) ; 

HR  5136.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Comp- 
ton  Jones  and  Hulbert  Jones  i  Rept  No 
947i; 

H.R  5138  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cisco  Joaqulm    Alves    (Rept     No.   948): 

H.R  5141.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vlto 
Recchla   (Rept.  No    949 1  : 

H  R  5735  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Steven 
Mark  Halllnan    i  Rept    No    950):   and 

HR  6158  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adolphe 
C    Verheyn  (Rept    No   951). 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on   the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment. 

S  1560  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Yasuko 
Otsu  (  Rept    No  952  i : 

S.  2012  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Moy 
York  Che  (Rept  No  953); 

S  2163  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Saifook 
Chan  (Rept    No   954  >  ;  and 

H  J  Res  453.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
deportation  of  certain  aliens  (Rept    No   955) 

By  Mr  EASTI.AND.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S  1076  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nancy  E 
Williamson  (Rept    No    956  i  ; 

S  1439  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Svlvla  Freda 
Karro  and  her  three  minor  children.  Allan 
Karro.  Jennifer  Karro.  and  Michelle  Karro 
(Rept.  No  957) ; 

S  1685  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Brigltte 
Marie  Kroll  (Rept.  No.  958):  and 

S.  2337.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Athanlsia 
G.  Koumoulsou   (Rept.  No    959). 
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ADDITIONAL  BILLS  INTRODUCED 
The    following    additional    bills    were 
introduced,  read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time  and 
referred,  as  indicated: 

By  Mr   ENGLE   (for  himself.  Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN.  and  Mr.  Butler  )  : 
S  2524    A  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act 
1916:    to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By   Mr    KEATING: 
S.  2525.  A     bin     for     the     relief     of    Ruth 
PhlUpp;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT     OF     ACT     RELATING 
TO  ELECTIONS  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF     COLUMBIA— RESIDENCE     RE- 
QUIREMENT—AMENDMENT 
Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit   an    amendment    to   the    bill    (HR 
AiV    ^   amend   the   act  of  August    12. 
1955.  relating  to  election.^  in  the  District 


of  Columbia  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  printed,  and  also 
that  it  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed  and 
will  lie  on  the  table:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  this 
amendment  provides  a  maximum  resi- 
dence requirement  for  voting  of  90  days 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  presi- 
dential elections  only.  It  does  not  affect 
the  requirement  in  the  bill  for  1  vear  of 
residence  to  qualify  to  vote  in  other  elec- 
tions, which  in  the  case  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  just  involves  the  selection 
of  delegates  to  the  national  nominating 
conventions. 

This  amendment  is  vei-y  similar  to  a 
resolution  'S  J  Res.  90'  which  I  intio- 
duced  this  year  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution to  place  a  90-day  maximum  on 
residence  requirements  for  voting  in 
presidential  elections.  It  is  also  similar 
to  a  new  and  revised  resolution  which 
I  introduced  with  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Tennessee.  Senator 
Kefauver,  placing  a  90-day  ceiling  on 
resident  requirements  and.  in  addition, 
permitting  voters,  who  are  qualified  on 
all  other  bases  in  both  their  old  and  new 
voting  jurisdictions,  to  vote  in  their  new 
jurisdiction  for  presidential  and  vice 
presidential  electors  On  September  1. 
this  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  128'  was  re- 
ported favorably  to  the  full  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  by  the  Constitutional 
Amendments  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  have  a  model  election  code.  The 
bill  reported  by  the  Senate  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  is  progressive  in 
many  respects,  and  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  the  fine  work  which  they  have 
done  on  this  subject 

The  committee,  however,  recommends 
a  District  of  Columbia  residence  require- 
ment of  1  year,  including  presidential 
elections,  which  is  far  from  being  a  model 
provision.  I  hope  that  when  we  consider 
this  bill,  the  Senate  will  revise  this 
section. 

In  presidential  elections,  there  is  no 
justification  for  disenfranchising  other- 
wise qualified  citizens  just  because  they 
move  from  one  place  to  another  shortly- 
prior  to  the  election.  Five  States  have 
already  taken  steps  to  lower  residence 
requirements  for  voting  for  President 
and  Vice  President  below  90  days.  They 
are;  Wisconsin,  Ohio.  California,  Mis- 
souii,  and  Oregon.  Six  States  have  leg- 
islation pending  to  liberalize  residence 
requirements  for  presidential  elections. 

Mr.  President,  90  days  is  identical  to 
the  President's  recommendation  on  resi- 
dence requirements  in  the  District  for 
presidential  elections.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Senate  will  adopt  this  position, 
and  in  so  doing  follow  the  lead  of  the 
several  States  which  have  already  mod- 
ernized their  residence  requirements  to 
meet  the  high  mobiUty  conditions  of  the 
20th  centtiry. 


The    amendment    submitted    by    Mr 
Keating  is  as  follows: 

On  page  11.  beginning  with  "(E)"  on  line 
2^.  strike  out  all  through  tl:e  period  on  line 
2  page  12.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  -lE)  who.  for  the  purpose  of 
voting  in  a  presidential  election  under  this 
Act.  has  resided  in  the  District  for  the  nine- 
ty-day period  ending  on  the  dav  of  the 
presidential  election,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
voting  m  any  other  election  held  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  has  resided  in  the  District  for  the 
twelve-month  peried  ending  on  the  day  of 
such  election." 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9  AM    ON 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  9  am.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  9 
ocl(X-k  and  41  minutes  p.m.'  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  Monday,  September  11, 
1961,  ai  9  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  8.  1961: 

Mississippi  River  Commission 

Harold  T    Council,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission 
vice  Harry  L    Bolen 

District  Jvdge 
Paul  D  Shnver  of  Colorado,  to  be  Judge  for 
the  District  Court  of  Guam  for  the  term  of 
8  years,  vice  EXigene  R    Gilmartln,  deceased 
In  the   Navt 
Fayette  C   Root  (civilian  college  graduate) 
to  he  a  permanent  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
iihd  a  temporary  lieutenant  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  i  Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers i  to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Kenneth  C  Morley.  Jr  Eugene  D  VanHove 
John  P.  Noury  Calvin  J.  WillU 

The  following-named    (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers)   to   be   permanent    lieutenants    in   the 
Medical   Corps   of   the  Navy,   subject  to   the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law 
John  E.  Carr 
Fred  H    TUock 
Seymour  J  Viener 

George  T  Fairfax  (Na\al  Reserve  officer) 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a  tem- 
porary lieutenant  commander  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Theodore  J  Trumble  (Naval  Reserve  offl- 
cen  to  be  a  lieutenant  commander  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  for  temporar' 
service,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided   by  law 

Thomas  E  Reynolds.  tJ.S  Navy  retired  of- 
ficer, to  be  reappointed  a  commander  in  the 
line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

John  P.  Prestwich.  U.S.  Navy  retired  offi- 
cer, to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a  tem- 
porary lieutenant  commander  in  the  Supply 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Thomas  J.  Parker,  U.S  Navy  retired  officer. 
to  be  reappointed  a  chief  warrant  officer  W-3 
in  the  Nav>  for  temporary  service,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 
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Malcolm  B.  Moore  (naval  enlisted  scientific 
educational  program)  to  be  an  ensign  in  the 
line  ot  the  Navy,  In  lieu  of  Naval  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps  candidate  as  prevloxis- 
ly  nominated. 

Medical  Service  Corps 
The  following-named  personnel  to  be  en- 
signs  in   the  Medical   Service   Corps   of   the 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law : 

Daniel  W.  Behling  Richard  N.  Prelosky 

William  H.  Benedict  Douglas  E.  Rector 

Robert  P.  Coxe  George  W.  Robinson 

Joseph  J.  Drozd  Floyd  D.  Saine 

Lester  R.  Funderburk  Forrest  D.  Stout 

Frederick  L.  Holiman  James  T.  Tapp,  Jr 

Robert  W.  Horrobin  LesUe  H.  Turblville 

William  F.  Hoss,  Jr.  John  R.  Turner 

Marvin  D.  Llnd  Robert  K.  Zentmyer 
James  C.  Pickering 

The  following-named  enlisted  personnel  to 
be  ensigns  in  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of 
the  Navy,  for  temporary  service,  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

James  R.  Andrews  John  R.  Kozlk 
Joseph  R.  Barrows  John  R.  Lewis 
Floyd  E.  Bennett  Thomas    W.    MacCon- 

Lawrence  L.  Biesladny     nell 
William  E.  Branscum   Wessel  H.  Meyers 
Dallas  E.  Cassell  Richard  A.  Morln 

Elgin  R.  ChrlsUan        Norman  K.  Owen 
John  P.  Connolly  David  D.  Palmer 

Myron  R.  Corbett  George  J.  Palmer 

George  L.  Dalley  Henry  E.  Parker 

Neslund  E.  Denlson        Herbert  D.  Pearson 
James  J.  Dewhlrst        Hudson  B.  Price 
Alvln  G.  Ebert  William  E.  Royals 

Lloyd  J.  Flewelllng       Bobby  G.  Rutledge 
Raeford  E.  Oarriss         Patrick  J.  Scanllu 
Eugene  G.  Gendron       Donald  L.  Schoen- 
James  D.  GiUentlne  mann 

Kenneth  F.  Glassford   Donald  L.  Slplon 

d°*    ,„^^^^  J^*^  W.  Smith 

Ronald  K.  Green  Jonathan  C.  Sparks 

^  ,^K^,^4""  Virgil  E.  Spruell 

nt}.?^T^J^T^^  <^«"Jd  R-  Sterner 

Cecil  D    Hudson  Roger  E.  Stockman 

Pedro  Jimenez  i>avid  C.  Tharp 

Jack  E^  Johns  James  M.  Ulmer 

Paul  W.  Johnson  Robert  J.  WaUace 

John  J.  Kehoe  john  P.  Walsh 

Patrick  J.  Kennedy       BUly  R.  Wesson 
John  R.  Knight  Lee  P.  WUUamson 

The  following-named  enlisted  personnel 
selected  as  alternates  to  be  ensigns  in  the 
Medical  Service  Corps  of  the  Navy,  for  tem- 
porary service,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Richard  E.  Thomas  Alexander  R.  Duncan 
Melvln  W.  Smith  John  J.  Hicks 

BUly  J.  Fannin  Arvid  C.  Johansen 

Nicholas  T.  Reltmeyer  Bernard  L.  ZetU 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  US 
Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  in  the  line  and 
staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


LINE 


Bishop,  William  J. 
Blanch,  Robert  F. 
Clarity,  Michael  G. 
Edwards.  Robert  L. 
Poster,  Robert  G. 
Fullerton,   Oeorge    E. 

Jr. 
Furminger,  Harry  C. 
Gilles.  John  U. 
Glenn,  Robert  L. 
Hawes,  John  K. 
Hogan,  Thomas  W. 
Lavender,  Carloe  F. 


McCue.  Jerome  S. 
Powelson,  Robert  W. 
Quigley,  Joseph  M. 
Shlflett,  Edward  E. 
Showman,  Loyd  C,  Jr. 
Smith,  Samuel 
Smolnlk,  Dp.niel 
Swazey,  John  M. 
Truax,  Robert  C. 
Vanatta.  Jerry  L. 
Wannbir,  Kenneth  M. 
Wendelen,  Hlldlng  E. 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade*  in- 
dicated : 

Captains,  Medical  Corps 
Andrew  McKane.  ni 
Jerry  J.  Zarrlello 

Commanders,  Medical  Corps 
Paul  Kaufman 
Lynne  T.  Greene 

Captain,  Dental  Corps 
John  F.  Bucher 

Commanders,  Dental  Corps 
Robert  R.  Perkins 
Harvey  P.  Webre 

In  the  Maalne  Corps 

The  following-named  (Army  Reserve  Of- 
ficer Training  Corps)  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Jon  Miller 

The  followLng-named  enlisted  man  for 
permanent  appointment  to  the  grad«  of 
chief  warrant  ofBcer  W-2  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law:  m 

Robert   E.  Smithwlck  l| 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  grade  of  chief  war- 
rant officer  W-4  in  the  Marine  Corps,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Edward  H.  Dupre.  Jr.     Louis  Schleslnger 
WUbur  O.  Hall.  Jr.         Lamar  P.  Wallia 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  grade  of  chief  war- 
rant officer  W-3  In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided 
by  law:  ,, 

William  P.  Addlngton  Perry  A.  Lrelan      !l 
Frederick  A.  Anderson  Laurls  W.  Jackson 
George  E.  Antolne         Ralph  K.  Jackson 
Clyde  G.  Baker  J.  T.  Jenkins 

Archie  G.  Ballenger,  Jr. Franklin  F.  Judson 
Clarence  R.  Beattle        William  O.  Koonts 


Walter  C.  Bell 
Thomas  P.  Birming- 
ham 
Julius  Blinkovltch 
Kenneth  C.  Boston 
Perry  S.  Brenton 
Billy  Burks 
John  J.  Bxiron 
William  C.  Burrell 
Howard  L.  Butler 
Edward  W.  Carter.  Jr 
Samuel  R.  Clapsadl 
Robert  A.  Clement 


Frank  A.  Kulakow$kl 
Martin  Lachow 
Harold  E.  Larkln 
Cophes  L.  Lay 
Henry  F.  Lesem,  Jr. 
Wellington  B.  Long. 
Jr.  il 

Clyde  C.  Lynn         '| 
Robert  E.  Marks,  Jr. 
Lawrence  T.  Martin 
Sandy  L.  McLeod 
Leroy  J.  McVeigh 
Emmett  L.  Meadows 
William  R.  Mercer 


Amos  C.  Cochran,  Jr.  —  —•  — w^. 

Richard  B.  Colglazler  Harmon  V.  Mills 

Joseph  L.  Comeau  Ma.x  M.  Morgan 
Thomas  C.  Oawford 
Charles  H.  Dan- 


Roy  F  Dawson 
John  W.  Donnelly 
Homer  K.  Drennen 
Robert  C.  Fellows 
Roger  K.  Fensler 
Thomas  V.  Ferguson 
Paul  C.  Flchlle 
Frederick  E.  Pranks 
Henry  K.  Goeke 


Chilton  Murphy 
George  A.  Nahhaa 
Anthony  J.  Nallsnik 
John  E.  New 
Joseph  A.  Novobilskl 
Prank  L.  Pearman 
Benjamin  F.  Peters 
Walter  F.  Pettley 
James  H.  Pollock 
Frank  F.  Posey 
Ernest  J.  Rae 


Frederick  A.  Gonzalez.  ^°  ^   Reynolds 


STTPPLT  CORPS 

Goodman.  Jack  R.       Reed,  David  A. 
Julian,  Gerald  P.  itauffer,  John  L. 

CIVIL  KNCTNEEX  COKPS 

Smart,  Robert  D. 


Jr. 
Chester  A.  Goodwin, 

Jr. 
Lillian  M.  Hartley 
Henry  A.  Harrero 
Elmer  D.  HlU 
Robert  F.  Hill 
James  R.  HolUngs- 

worth 
Walter  L.  Huber 
Robert  R.  Huff 
William  R.  Huntley 


John  H.  Roberson 
John  L.  Rogers 
George  T.  Ruhberg 
Alexander    P.    Ruake- 

wltch  1 

Joseph  RjTjar  I 

Charles  W.  Servis 
Stewart  J.  Shaw,  Jr. 
Fred  J.  Shisler 
Victor  Shul 
Patrick  L  Slavln 
Joe  W.  Sparling 


September  8 

Robert  I.  Ward 
Clinton  C.  Waugh 
Elmer  C.  Wlckstrom 
James  C.  Williams 
Lawrence  L.  WllUama, 

Jr. 
Rex  G.  W^ilUams.  Jr. 
Cecil  V.  Winchester 
Ruth  L.  Wood 


1961 


Howard  S.  Stephens 
Ellerj-  L.  SUckle 
WlL'lam  J.  Sullivan 
Joseph  H.  Sutterley 
James  C  Tabb 
Arthur  F,  Terry 
Walter  H  Thomas 
Forrest  H.  Tyree 
Thomas  C  Vanover 
Thomas  G.  Waller 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  grade  of  chief 
warrant  officer  W-2  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 

Angelo  P.  Ciampa 

Fred  C   Miller,  Jr. 

Andrew  M   Olesak 

The   following-named    officers   for   perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  grade  of  first  lieu- 
tenant In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the 
qualifications   therefor   as  provided   by   law; 
Edward  J   Banks  Walter  R.  Huf 

Albert  P   Berry  Cierald  F.  Kurth 

Charles  W.  Blowers       William  L.  Mc  Intyre 
Edward     C.    Brinkley, Thomas  R.  OTtonnell 

'^^-  Eugene  P.  Richter,  Jr, 

Robert  E    Burgess  Malcolm  E.  Smith 

Vincent  D    Caracio        John  H.  Strasser 
Robert  J.  Elgaard  Francis  J.  Tague 

Charles  G.  Gerard  Donald  F.  Tremmel 

Leroy  H  Gonzales  George  A.  P.  Weida 

George  C   Heam  Joseph  J.  Wheeler 

Arthur  E.  Help 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  September  8, 1961 : 

Diplomatic    and   Forkun    Service 
U.S  ambassadors 

Charles  F.  Darlington,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Gabon. 

Lincoln  Gordon,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Ambassador  Elxtraordlnary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Brazil. 

TT.S.  ATTORNTT 

H.  Moody  Brlckett,  of  Montana,  to  be  UjS. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Montana  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

U.S.  DISTRICT  JTTDCES 

Albert  Lee  Stephens.  Jr  .  of  California,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  California. 

Raymond  E.  Plummer,  of  Alaska,  to  be 
US.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Alaska. 

William  H.  Becker,  of  Mlssovu-1.  to  be  U  S 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Missouri. 

James  Robert  Martin.  Jr  ,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, to  be  US.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern 
and  western  districts  of  South  Carolina.  (A 
new  position.) 

David  W.  Dyer,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Florida.     (A  new  position.) 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fkidav,  Ski'thmiu-r  8,  1901 

The  House  was  not  in  session  today 
It5  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday 
September  11,  1961,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  House  on 
Thursday.  September  7.  1961.  Mr.  Shxp- 
P.1RD  submitted  a  conference  report  on 
H.R.  8302,  making  appropriations  for 
mihtary  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Skiti-mmkh  11.  HKil 

The  House  met  at  12  oclock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore.  Mr  McCormack. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp 
D  D  ,  offered  the  following  prayer  : 

John  8:  32:  Ye  shall  know  the  truth 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free. 

Eternal  and  ever-blessed  God.  as  we 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  a  new  week, 
make  us  more  eager  to  appropriate  and 
apply  the  principles  of  brotherhood  and 
the  golden  rule  to  the  many  problems 
of  human  relationships. 

Show  us  how  to  lead  mankind  into  the 
bripht  domain  of  truth  and  freedom 
U.se  us  as  Thy  ministering  servants  and 
emancipators  wherever  men  are  held  in 
social  bondage:  wherever  minds  are  im- 
prisoned in  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  and  wherever  hearts  are 
bruised  and  broken.  May  our  hearts  go 
out  in  sympathy  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
good  Samaritan  to  the  citizens  in  the 
stricken  areas  of  our  country. 

Above  all  may  we  pray  and  labor  to 
release  humanity  from  spiritual  bondage 
and  from  those  evil  passions  and  ambi- 
tions which  shackle  its  soul  and  are 
filling  the  world  of  our  day  with  so 
much  havoc  and  horror 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Saviour 
who  came  to  bring  us  truth,  libertv,  and 
peace.    Amen 
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THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  September  7.  1961.  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H  R  1021  An  act  to  extend  for  2  vears  the 
defliiltion  of  "peanuts-  which  is  now  In  ef- 
fect under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of   1938; 

H.R.  2308.  An  act  to  amend  the  Ship  Mort- 
gage Act,  1920,  with  respect  to  its  appli- 
cability to  certain  vessels; 

H  R  6302  An  act  to  establish  a  teaching 
hospital  for  Howard  University,  to  transfer 
Freedmen's  Hospital  to  the  university,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

HR  7447  An  act  to  amend  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  to 
provide  for  the  immediate  disposition  of  cer- 
tain waterfowl  feathers  and  down; 

H  R  7622  An  act  to  repeal  sections  1176 
and  1177  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and 

HR  8719  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  23.  1947,  chapter  301.  as  amended,  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  authority  to  make 
temporary  appointments  and  promotions  in 
the  US   Coast  Guard 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 


requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H  R  2308  An  act  to  amend  the  Ship  Mort- 
gage Act.  1920,  With  respect  to  its  appli- 
cability to  certain  vessels; 

H  R  2585  An  act  relating  to  the  credits 
against  the  employment  tax  in  the  case  of 
certain  successor  employers; 

H  R  2883  An  act  to  amend  title  28  en- 
titled -Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure  •  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  de- 
fense of  suits  against  Federal  employees 
ai-ising  out  of  their  operation  of  motor"  ve- 
hicles in  the  scope  of  their  employment,  and 
lor  other  purpt^ses; 

H.R  4669  An  act  to  amend  the  law  relat- 
ing to  gambling  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

H  R  4670  An  act  to  amend  the  law  relat- 
mg  to  indecent  publications  in  the  District 
uf  Columbia,  and 

HR  5852  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
envry  of  a  towm-  carriage  for  the  use  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

The  messase  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pa.ssed.  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
IS  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H  R  8666.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  im- 
provement and  strengthening  of  the  inter- 
national relations  of  the  United  States  by 
promoting  better  mutual  understanding 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  through 
educational   and   cultural  exchanges. 

^  The  me.<:sage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr  FuLBRiGHT.  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr  Hum- 
phrey. Mr.  Wiley,  and  Mr  Hicken- 
LoopER  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  request- 
ed: 

S.  476    An  act  to  establish  the  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore  in  the  State  of  California 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S  502  An  act  to  authorize  the  employ- 
ment of  retired  personnel  of  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  authorize 
the  employment  of  retired  personnel  of  the 
Board  of  Educraion  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia  by   the   Federal   Government; 

S  653  An  act  to  provide  for  the  presen- 
tation by  the  United  States  to  the  people 
of  Mexico  of  a  monument  commemorating 
the  Independence  of  Mexico,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  914.  An  act  to  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive administration  of  public  assistance  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  make  certain 
relatives  responsible  for  the  support  of  needy 
per.sons.  and  for  other  purposes. 

S  1292  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
19.  1948,  relating  to  the  workweek  of  the 
Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1528.  An  act  to  increase  the  relief  or 
retirement  compensation  of  certain  former 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force, 
the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  US  Park  Police  force,  the  White 
House  Police  force,  and  the  US  Secret  Serv- 
ice, and  of  widows  and  children  of  certain 
decea.sed  former  officers  and  members  of 
such  forces,  de[>artment.  or  service; 

S  1563  An  act  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  within  the  Clark  Hill 
Reservoir.  Savannah  River.  Ga  -S.C..  to  the 
Georgia-Carolina   Council.   Inc  .   Boy   Scouts 
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of  America,  for  recreation  and  camping  pur- 

S.  1918  An  act  to  extend  benefits  of  the 
Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retirement  and 
Disability  Act  Amendments  of  1957  to  wid- 
ows and  surviving  children  of  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  the 
Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  US  Park  Police  force,  the  \\'hlte  House 
Police  force,  or  the  US  Secret  Service  Di- 
vision, who  were  retired  or  who  died  in  the 
service  of  any  such  organization  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  such  amendments; 

S  2180  An  act  to  establish  a  US  Arms 
C.jr.trol  and  Disarmament  Agency  for  World 
Peace  and  Security: 

S  2299  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Juvenile  division  within  or  In 
connection  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
"iouth  Correctional  Center,  and  to  authorize 
the  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  commit  to  such  Juvenile 
division,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  Act.  children  15  years  of  age 
or  older:  '  ' 

S  2397  An  act  authorizing  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency  to  carry  out 
part  1  of  its  transit  development  program 
and  to  further  the  objectives  of  the  act 
P.pproved  July  14.  1960  ,74  Stat    537);  and 

S.J  Res  51  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  creation  of  a  commission  to  consider  and 
formulate  plans  for  the  construction  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  an  appropriate  per- 
manent memorial  to  the  memory  of  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
low titles: 

S  200  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
•An  act  relative  to  emplo\-ment  for  certain 
adult  Indians  on  or  near  Indian  reserva- 
tions," approved  August  3.   1956: 

S  1719  An  act  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  Indian 
reservation   roads. 

S  1768  An  act  to  provide  for  the  restora- 
tion to  Indian  tribes  of  unclaimed  per  capita 
and  other  individual  payments  of  tribal  trust 
funds: 

S  1807  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposition 
of  land  no  longer  needed  for  the  Chllocco  In- 
dian Industrial  School  at  Chilocco.  Okla.;  and 

S  2241.  An  act  to  donate  to  the  Jlcarllla 
Apache  Tribe  of  the  Jicanlla  Reservation, 
N.  Mex  ,  approximately  39143  acres  of 
federally   owned    lands 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill   (S.  902  >    entitled 
■  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on   the   disagreeing    votes   of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,   and   appoints  Mr. 
Robertson.  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Douglas, 
Mr.    Proxmire.    Mr.    Long    of    Missouri. 
Mrs.    Neitberger.   Mr.    Beall.    Mr.    Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr.  Tower  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2237)   entitled 
"An  act  to  permit  the  entry  of  certain 
eligible  alien  orphans."  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing vot^s  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints   Mr.   Eastland,   Mr.   Johnston, 
Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Erwin,  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen,  Mr.  Keating,  and  Mr,  Pong  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  4317)  entitled  "An  act  to 
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amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  and  incorporate  therein  provisions 
for  the  payment  of  annuities  to  widows 
and  certain  dependents  of  the  judges  of 
the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States."  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Kerr.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware,  and  Mr. 
Carlson  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  7391)  entitled  "An  act  to 
promote  the  conservation  of  migratory 
waterfowl  by  the  acquisition  of  wetlands 
and  other  essential  waterfowl  habitat, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  disagreed  to  by 
the  House;  agrees  to  the  conference 
aslced  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
apfoints  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Engle,  Mr. 
Bartlett.  Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Schoeppel, 
and  Mr.  Butler  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  otthe  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1540) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  law  estab- 
lishing the  Indian  revolving  loan  fund." 
The  message  further  requested  that 
the  House  return  to  the  Senate  the  bill 
(H.R.  8414)  entitled.  "An  act  to  amend 
section  5011  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  use  its  revolv- 
ing supply  fund  for  the  repair  and  rec- 
lamation of  personal  property." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  has  appointed  Mr.  John- 
ston and  Mr.  Cahlson  members  of  the 
Joint  Select  Committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  as  provided  for  in  the  act  of 
August  5,  1939,  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  certain  rec- 
ords of  the  U.S.  Government,"  for  the 
disposition  of  executive  papers  referred 
to  in  the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  No.  62-6. 


Creek:   Penoaylvanla,   Dunlap  Creek;    Geor- 
gia, Little  SatUla  Creek;   Mlsalaalppl.  Talla- 
halla  Creek;    Florida,   Sarasota  West  Coast; 
and  WUconsln.  Klckapoo  Creek. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Habolo  D.  Coolet,  Chairman. 


September  11 


1961 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  STATE  AND  JUS- 
TICE, THE  JUDICIARY  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.  1962 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  the  bill  H.R.  7371.  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Justice,  the  judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1962,  and  for  other  purF>oses. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I.s  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  N,'w  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  BILL 
Mr.    ALBERT.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma?  I| 

There  was  no  objection.  " 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  the  House  that  on 
Wednesday  next  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  SpenceI,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, will  call  up  the  bill  S.  2325.  the 
Export-Import  Bank  bill,  under  a 
unanimous-consent  request 

I 


nation  is  going  to  openly  oppose  the 
Peace  Corps.  As  the  recipient  of  our  aid. 
it  would  be  most  inexpedient  for  them 
to  do  so.  But  the  reports  I  receive  from 
abroad  indicate  there  is  extreme  skepti- 
cism of  the  Peace  Corps  and  there  is 
fear  tliat  it  could  cause  serious  damage 
to  friendly  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

As  a  Member  of  this  House,  you  would 
not  welcome  amateur  reformers  into 
your  district  to  tell  your  people  what 
js  wrong  with  their  way  of  Ufe.  This  is 
a  daneerous,  psychological  approach  to 
foreign,  internal,  and  domestic  prob- 
lems. This  House  will  make  a  grave 
mi.stake  if  we  pass  H.R.  7500  without  a 
ihorouch  investigation  at  home  and 
abroad  of  the  need  and  effect  of  this 
orsanization. 

The  establishment  of  the  Peace  Corps 
was  a  political  decision  made  during  the 
heat  of  a  nat.onal  political  campaign 
without  thorough  investigation  of  its 
operation  at  the  grassroots  level  in 
foreign  lands.  As  a  duplication  of  many 
of  our  foreign  activities,  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly do  any  good,  but  may  without 
thorou.gh  training  do  irreparable  harm. 

The  time  to  prevent  empire  building 
is  before  it  starts.  The  time  to  rid  the 
world  of  this  ill-advised  Peace  Corps  is 
now.  Our  foreign  friends  are  tired  of 
this  superior  than  thou  attitude  of 
swai-ms  of  Americans  roving  aroimd  the 
world  telling  them  what  is  wrong  with 
their  way  of  life. 
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SALINE  WATER  CONVERSION 
PROGRAM  1 1 

Mr.  ASPINALL  submitted  a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  7916)  to  expand  and  extend  the 
saline  water  conversion  program  being 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 


WATERSHED  PROTECTION  ACT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation, which  was  read,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

September  8.  1961. 
Hon.  Sam  RAYBtrRN, 
The  Speaker. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea«  Mm.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions  of  section  a  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  on 
September  7,  1961,  considered  the  work 
plans  transmitted  to  you  by  Executive 
Communication  1227  and  referred  to  this 
committee  and  unanimously  approved  each 
of  such  plans.  The  work  plans  Involved 
are: 

STATI    AND    WATERSHED 

Kentucky.  East  Fork  of  Pond  River- 
Massachusetts-New  Hampshire,  Souhegan 
River;  North  Carolina,  Ahoskle  Creek;  Iowa 
David's  Creek;  Iowa,  Davis-Battle  Creek' 
Iowa,     Ryan-Henschal;      Oklahoma,     Cane 


PEACE  CORPS 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  con- 
nected with  our  Foreign  Service  could 
officially  and  openly  oppose  the  creation 
of  a  Peace  Corps,  particularly  since  it 
is  already  in  being  by  Executive  order. 
No  one  connected  with  our  foreign-aid 
program  could  officially  and  openly  op- 
pose the  Peace  Corps  under  such  cir- 
cumstances; but,  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
connected  with  our  Foreign  Service  or 
our  mutual  security  program  with  whom 
I  have  conferred  privately  express  grave 
concern  and  misgivings  about  this 
hastily  assembled  organization  of  ama- 
teurs.   Likewise,  no  official  of  a  friendly 


HURRICANE  DAMAGE  TO  TEXAS 
AND  LOUISIANA 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 
There  weis  no  objection. 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.     Mr. 
Speaker,  during  these  hours  of  trial  for 
the  people  of  the  States  of  Texas  and 
Louisiana,  our  prayers  should  go  out  to 
the  victims  of  this,  one  of  the  most  severe 
storms   ever   to    hit    this    Nation.      The 
reason  I  take  the  floor  and  implore  you. 
my  colleagues,  and  everybody  to  join  in 
prayer  for  those  unfortunate  people  is 
because  you  who  have  never  lived  on  the 
ocean,  as  I  do,  or  on  the  seashore,  you 
have  never  lived  until  you  have  endured 
a   hurricane      It  is  composed  of  all  of 
nature's  hell  in  a  single  package. 

I  saw  one  come  ashore  in  my  district 
at  Beaufort,  and  when  it  did,  nothing 
survived  its  fury,  nothing,  even  the  roots 
of  the  gra.ss  vanished. 

We  are  told  by  the  radio  and  the 
newspapers  that  the  eye  of  this  storm 
which  is  now  just  about  to  hit  the  State 
of  Texas,  with  its  malevolent  fury  will 
cause  a  reaction  for  hundreds  of  miles 
in  each  direction,  and  into  Louisiana. 

It  will  be  the  largest  eye  of  a  hurricane 
ever  to  hit  this  Nation,  and  where  that 
eye  hits  Texas.  God  help  Texas.  The 
losses  of  human  life,  animal  life  and 
property  will  be  something  that  is'  con- 
jectural.   I  hope  that  this  Governmentr— 


and  I  would  like  to  applaud  the  action 
of  the  President — will  leave  no  stone  im- 
turned  to  help  these  people.  Every  Army 
combatant  personnel  or  Army  combat 
engineer  or  Navy  engineer  should  be  sent 
imn.ediately.   because  this  will  be  it. 

I  hope  that  the  Lord  in  His  omnis- 
cience, omnipresence,  and  omnipotence 
will  spare  these  people.  This  Is  a 
tragedy  that  we  will  read  about  and  our 
children  will  read  about  for  many  years 
to  come. 

I  hope  these  coureigeous  people  will  be 
spared, 
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THE  TEXAS  HURRICANE 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  or  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  words  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  very 
deeply.  This  Is  my  congressional  dis- 
trict that  is  being  hit.  Thank  God  there 
is  no  loss  of  life  known  as  yet,  and  so 
far  the  damage  is  all  material.  I  want 
you  to  know  that  everything  that  can 
be  done  in  Washington  is  being  done.  I 
myself  will  go  down  there  as  soon  as 
we  can  get  through  and  then  if  I  need 
your  help  I  will  call  on  you. 


ENTRY   OP   CERTAIN   ALIENS 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  S.  2237,  to  per- 
mit the  entry  of  certain  eligible  aben 
orphans,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Me.ssrs.  Walter, 
Feighan,  Chelf,  Poff,  and  Moore. 


THE  lOOTH  BIRTHDAY  OF  THE  BOS- 
TON SUNDAY  HERALD 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Boston 
Sunday  Herald  and  its  many  subscribers 
are  celebrating  the  100th  armiversary  of 
its  service  to  the  people  of  New  England. 

The  Sunday  Herald  ranks  among  the 
best  newspapers  in  the  United  States  for 
the  accuracy  of  its  reporting,  and  for  the 
high  standards  of  its  editorials.  Al- 
though it  is  a  traditionally  conservative 
Republican  paper  that  is  published  in 
the  Democratic  stronghold  of  Boston, 
it  enjoys  the  respect  of  all.  It  has  cour- 
age and  conscience  and  style,  docu- 
mented by  nearly  50  citations  for  public 
service  and  Journalistic  excellence. 


Pour  times  since  1923  it  has  won  the 
highest  national  award  among  compet- 
ing newspapers— the  presUge  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize. 

There  are  occasions  when  we  take  ex- 
ception to  the  position  of  the  Herald  on 
State  and  National  issues,  but  even 
then  we  acknowledge  the  sincerity  of  its 
views  that  may  err  in  judgment,  but 
never  sacrifice  principle  to  expediency 
On  international  relations,  this  news- 
paper stands  for  a  strong  and  alert 
United  States  that  will  take  the  initia- 
tive in  promoting  the  practice  of  human 
rights  and  the  participation  in  material 
progress  that  will  be  fair  to  the  whole 
human  family. 

The  increasing  circulation  testifies  to 
the  support  of  advertisers  and  readers 
in  this  newspaper  that  is  distinguished 
by  Its  objective  coverage  of  events,  and 
by  the  combination  of  intelligent  inter- 
pretation and  chaiacter  in  its  editorials 

Congratulations  to  the  Boston  Sunday 
Herald  on  its  century  of  service  as  a 
newspaper  that  lives  up  to  the  mspir- 
ing  ideals  of  a  free  press. 


THE  HONORABLE  CLARE  E. 
HOFFMAN 
Mr.  GROSS.    Mr  Speaker.  T  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
birthday  of  one  of  the  oldest  yet  young- 
est members  of  this  body  in  mind  and 

spirit. 

I  speak  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, the  Honorable  Clake  Hoffm.^n.  who 
on  yesterday,  observed  his  86th  birthday.' 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  serving  his  27th  consecutive 
year  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  through  this  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  he  has  served  and  continues 
to  serve  the  4th  Congressional  District 
of  Michigan  with  courage,  distinction, 
and  unfailing  devotion  to  his  constitu- 
ents and  the  RepubUc. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
formed that  in  November  of  this  year, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoffman  will  celebrate 
their  62d  wedding  anniversary. 

To  my  warm  friend  from  Michigan  I 
extend  my  compliments  on  the  occasion 
of  his  86th  birthday.  May  he  observe 
many  more  such  occasions  as  a  Member 
of  the  House.  And  to  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hoffman  my  veiy  best  wishes  when,  in 
November,  they  turn  the  corner  on  62 
years  of  married  life. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  in 
extending  greetings  and  felicitations  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hoffman]  who  yesterday  celebrated  his 
86th  birthday.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  may  be  86  years  old  but  one 


would  never  know  It  to  watch  him  in 
operation  here  on  the  floor  from  day  to 
day.  He  not  only  remains  young  and 
vigorous  in  mind  and  body  but  equally 

so  in  spirit. 

It  has  been  my  pleasvire  to  work  with 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  on  sev- 
eral subcommittees  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  and  that  was  an 
experience  I  shall  never  forget.  He  has 
one  of  the  keenest  legal  minds  in  the 
House  and  the  load  he  carries  in  commit- 
tee and  on  the  floor  would  not  be  under- 
taken by  many  Members  half  his  age. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  always  cherish  the 
friendship  accorded  me  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  and  wish  to  join 
my  colleague  from  Iowa  in  extending  to 
him  sincere  congratulations  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  birthday  yesterday  and  to 
wish  for  him  many  happy  returns  of  the 
day. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  May  I  also  join  with  my 
colleague  in  wishing  him  a  happy  birth- 
day, and  many,  many  happy  birthdays 
in  the  future  in  rendering  service  to  his 
country. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  also  like  to  pay  my  respects  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  HorrMAN], 
But.  I  also  want  to  pay  my  respects  to 
Mrs.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  3aeld? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  in 
paying  my  respects  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hoffmam]  who  an- 
tedates me  by  2  or  3  years,  and  to  extend 
my  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Hoffman  for  hav- 
ing put  up  with  him  so  long  as  she  has 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  wui 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  going  to  be  very  brief,  but  on  behalf 
of  the  other  members  of  the  Michigan 
delegation  I  want  to  extend  our  birth- 
day greetings  to  the  dean  of  our  dele- 
gation [Mr.  HOFTMAN]. 

I  am  sure  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
Join  us  In  extending  best  wishes  for 
many,  many  more  happy  birthdays. 
During  his  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  the  House  he  has  made  an 
outstanding  contribution  through  his 
ability  for  keen  analysis  and  brilliant 
debate.  We  wish  for  him  a  full  measure 
of  health  and  happiness  In  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate my  colleague  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
CEDERBERG]    interceding   in  my  behalf. 
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However,  I  do  want  to  personally  con- 
gratulate my  colleague  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  HorrMAH]  on  being  blessed  with 
the  good  fortune  of  spending  62  years 
with  his  most  gracious  wife. 

My  wish  is  that  the  union  will  con- 
tinue and  they  will  have  many  more 
years  of  a  happy  married  life  together. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  not  in  order.  He  is 
reading  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune 
while  we  are  transacting  this  very 
important  business. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fur- 
ther point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  will  state  the  point  of 
order. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  withhold 
the  point  of  order  until  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  through  with  presentation? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
one  quorum  call  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  will  not  make,  and 
I  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  to  make 
it  for  him. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

I  certainly  would  have  made  the  point 
of  order  of  no  quonmi  if  I  had  known 
what  they  were  going  to  say. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentlewoman  withdraw  her  point  of 
order? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  withdraw  my  point 
of  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  following  the 
remarks  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois  [Mrs.  Church]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate my  good  friend  Clare  Hoff- 
man on  the  occasion  of  his  86th  birth- 
day and  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoffman  on 
the  observance  of  their  62d  wedding  an- 
niversary. 

Clare  Hoffman  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  I  have  ever  known.  He 
is  a  peer  among  rugged  individualists. 
Forthright,  brave,  determined,  sincere 
and  honest  are  only  a  few  words  which 
typify  Clari  Hoffman  as  we  all  know 
him.  He  fills  a  most  valuable  place  in 
the  daily  deliberations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

May  Clark  Hoffman  enjoy  many 
more  birthdays  and  may  he  and  his  good 
wife  share  life's  richest  blessings  in  the 
days  that  lie  ahead. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House.  jl 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered.      I 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.   193) 


Alger 

Gavin 

Morrison 

Anderson,  111. 

Glalpno 

Morse 

AnfuBO 

Gilbert 

Mosher 

Arends 

Glenu 

Moulder 

Ashbrook 

Goodell 

Multer 

Ashley 

Goodling 

Ni.K 

Ayres 

Granahan 

Nygaard 

Barrett 

Green.  Pa. 

OBrien,  NY. 

Barry 

Griffiths 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Bass,  N.H 

Hall 

ONelll 

Beermann 

Halpem 

Osmers 

Bell 

Hardy 

Philbln 

Boiling 

Harrison,  Va, 

PUcher 

Boykln 

Harsha 

Poage 

Brademas 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Powell 

1 

Brewster 

Healey 

Rabaiit             j 

Bromwell 

Hebert 

Rains 

Brooks,  La. 

Hemphill 

Reece 

Brown 

Herlong 

ReUel 

BroyhlU 

Holland 

Rogers,  Tex 

Bruce 

Holtzman 

RostenkowskJ 

i 

Buckley 

Horan 

Roudebush 

B\irke,  Ky 

Ikard.  Tex. 

Rousselot 

CahlU 

Jennings 

St.  Germain 

Celler 

Joelson 

Santangelo 

Clancy 

Jones.  Ala. 

Schadeberg 

Cook 

Jones,  Mo. 

Schenck 

Cooley 

Keith 

Scherer 

C!orbett 

K 11  burn 

.Schhwelkcr 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Kllday 

Scranton 

Dague 

King,  N.Y. 

Shelley           . 
Shrlver          1 

1 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Kunkel 

Delaney 

Landrum 

Sibal 

1 

Dent 

Latta 

Slack 

Derwlnski 

Lindsay 

Stafford 

Devlne 

McCulloch 

Staggers 

Diggs 

McSween 

Stephens 

Dole 

McVey 

Stratton 

Dominick 

Macdonald 

Teague,  Tex 

Donohue 

MacGregOi 

Thompson,  L. 

a 

Dooley 

Machrowlcz 

Thompson,  N 

..J 

I>ulski 

Martin,  Ma^s 

Thomnon,  Wl 

s 

Durno 

Mathias 

Toll 

Dwyer 

May 

Tuck 

Ellsworth 

Meader 

Tupper 

Evins 

Miller.  Clem 

Vinson 

Parbsteln 

MlUer.  N.Y. 

Wallhauser 

Flndley 

Mlnshall 

Westlancl 

Plrmegan 

Monagan 

Whalley 

Pino 

Moore 

Wldnall 

Flynt 

Moorehead, 

WUson,  Ind. 

Prledel 

Ohio 

Young 

Gallagher 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Zeleuko 

Oarland 

Morgan 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roUcall,  278  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AMENDMENT  TO   SMALL   BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  902 )  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  House 
amendment  thereto,  insist  on  the  House 
amendment  and  agree  to  the  conference 
requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky?  [After  a  pause.]  The 
Chair  hears  none  and  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing conferees:  Messrs.  Spence,  Pat- 
man,  Rains,  Muxter,  McDonough,  Wid- 
NALL,  and  Derwikski. 


AMENDMENT  TO  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT  TO  INCREASE  AMOUNT 
AVAILABLE  FOR  REGULAR  BUSI- 
NESS LOANS  THEREUNDER 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  8762)  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  in- 
crease the  amount  available  for  regular 
business  loans  thereunder,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky?  [After  a  pause.] 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Spence, 
Patman.  R.mns,  Multer,  McDonough, 
WiDNALL,  and  Derwinski. 


PROHIBITING  TRAVEL  OR  TRANS- 
PORTATION IN  AID  OP  RACKET- 
EERING ENTERPRISES 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  submitted 
tiie  following  conference  report  and 
Statement  on  the  bill  «S.  1653)  to  amend 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit 
travel  or  transportation  in  commerce  in 
aid  of  racketeering  enterprises: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rut.  No.  1161) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8.  1653) 
To  amend  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to 
prohibit  travel  or  transportation  In  com- 
merce in  aid  of  racketeering  enterprises, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Hotise  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  prop>osed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

"That  chapter  95  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  (a)  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 

"  '  I  1952  Interstate  and  foreign  travel  or 
transportation  in  aid  of  racket- 
eering enterprises 

"'(a)  Whoever  travels  in  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  or  uses  any  facility  In  In- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce,  including  the 
mall,  with  Intent  to — 

"'(1)  distribute  the  proceeds  of  any  un- 
lawful activity;  or 

"  "(2)  commit  any  crime  of  violence  to 
further  any  unlawful  activity;  or 

"'(3)  otherwise  promote,  manage,  estab- 
lish, carry  on.  or  facilitate  the  promotion, 
management,  establishment,  or  carrying  on, 
of  any  unlawful  activity 

and  thereafter  performs  or  attempts  to  per- 
form any  of  the  acts  specified  in  subpara- 
graphs (1),  (2),  and  (3),  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section  "unlawful 
activity"  means  ( 1 )  any  business  enterprise 
involving  gambling,  liquor  on  which  the 
Federal  excise  tax  has  not  been  paid,  nar- 
cotics, or  prostitution  offenses  In  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  they  are 
committed  or  of  the  United  States,  or  (2) 
extortion  or  bribery  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  State  In  which  committed  or  of  the 
United  States. 
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"'(c)    Investigations   of  violations   under 
this    section    Involving    liquor    or    narcotics 
shall  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 
and    (b)    by   adding   the   following  Item   to 
the  analysis  of  the  chapter: 
"  Sec.  1952.  Interstate  and  foreign  travel  or 
transportation  In  aid  of  rack- 
eteering   enterprises.'  " 
Emanlix   CKixn, 
Peter  W  Rodino.  Jr.. 
Byron    G.    Rogers, 
William    M.   McCvlloch. 
GKoacB    Mi:adek. 
Managers   on   the  Part   of    the   House. 
James    O    Eastland. 
E.STES    Ketauver. 
Olin    D     Johnston. 
Everett  McKinley   Dirksen, 
Roman   L.    Hritska 
Managers  on  the  Part  of   the   Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  tlie  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disa^eeing  X'otes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill.  S.  1653,  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  travel  or 
transportation  In  commerce  In  aid  of  racket- 
eering enterprises,  submit  the  following 
statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommend In  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port; 

The  House  passed  the  Senate  bill  after 
amending  it  by  striking  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Inserting  Its  own  provi- 
sions. The  Senate  Insisted  upon  Its  version 
and  requested  a  conference;  the  House  then 
agreed  to  the  conference. 

The  conference  rep>ort  recommends  that 
the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  House  amendment  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment,  the  amendment 
being  to  Insert  in  lieu  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  Inserted  by  the  House  amend- 
ment the  matter  agreed  to  by  the  conferees, 
and  the  House  agree  thereto. 

In  substance,  the  conference  report  con- 
tains the  language  of  the  House  amendment 
with  a  few  exceptions  which  are  subse- 
quently explained  in  detail. 

The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  pro- 
hibited travel  or  the  use  of  any  facility  for 
transportation  In  interstate  or  fcwelgn  com- 
merce. Including  the  mail.  In  furtherance 
of  "extortion  or  bribery  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  committed  or  of 
the  United  States."  The  amendment  of  the 
House,  however,  Umlt«d  the  coverage  of  the 
bill  as  It  applied  to  extortion  or  bribery  to 
"extortion  or  bribery  In  connection  with 
gambling,  liquor,  narcotics,  or  prostitution." 
The  version  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  ac- 
cepts the  Senate  coverage  so  that  the  agreed 
amendment  now  covers  'extortion  or  bribery 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State  In  which 
committed  or  of  the  United  States." 

The  Senate  version  also  Included  in  the 
definition  of  the  term  "unlawful  activity" 
liquor  on  which  the  Federal  excise  tax  had 
not  been  paid  but  the  House  amendment 
deleted  this  condition  so  as  to  include  within 
the  term  "unlawful  activity"  liquor  regard- 
less of  the  payment  of  the  Federal  excise 
tax.  The  language  adopted  by  the  conferees 
is  the  language  of  the  Senate  version  so  as 
to  limit  "unlawful  activity"  on  liquor  on 
which  the  Federal  excise  tax  had  not  been 
paid. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  was  com- 
posed of  two  separate  sections,  viz.,  ( 1 )  re- 
lating to  travel  In  Interstate  and  foreign 
conuneroe.  and  (2)  relating  to  the  use  of 
any  facility  for  transportation  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  comnaerce  while  the  House  ver- 
sion combined  these  two  separate  sections 
into  a  single  section.     On  this  particular 


matter,  the  Hojse  version  was  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees  bo  that  the  amendment  to 
chapter  95  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
merely  adds  a  new  section  at  the  end  thereof 
designed  as  section  1952.  Interstate  and 
foreign  travel  or  transportation  in  aid  of 
racketeering  enterprises. 

Finally,  the  language  which  was  contained 
In  the  Senate  bill  "after  such  travel"  which 
related  to  the  three  sjjeclQed  acts  involving 
travel  or  the  use  of  any  facility  In  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  to  further  un- 
lawful activity  is  eliminated  in  the  confer- 
ence report  in  conformity  with  the  Hotise 
version  whicii  had  eliminated  the  language 
as  superfluous  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
insertion  of  the  word  thereafter  '  conforms 
the  bill  to  the  requirement  that  an  act  be 
performed  subsequent  to  the  travel  in  or 
the  use  of  the  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce facility.  Thus,  there  is  required  the 
commission  of  an  overt  act  after  having 
traveled  or  alter  having  used  the  lacilities 
of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

Emanvel  Celleu, 

Peter  W    Rddlnd.  Jr  , 

Byron  G   Rogers. 

William  M.   McCclloch, 

George  Meager, 
Manager.^  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ROGER.S  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  S.  1653  just 
filed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  if  there 
is  any  change  in  interpretation  as  af- 
fects certain  businesses  which  we  dis- 
cussed on  the  floor  of  the  House  when 
the  bill  was  before  the  House  for  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  As  to  the 
four  categories,  there  is  no  change  what- 
soever. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  remains  just  as  It  was 
explained  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
when  the  bill  was  being  considered  over 
here? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorswio.    Yes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


28.  entitled  "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Pro- 
cedure." of  the  United  States  Code  to 
provide  for  the  defense  of  suits  against 
Federal  employees  arising  out  of  their 
operation  of  motor  vehicles  in  the  scope 
of  their  employment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the   bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2.  strike  out  all  after  line  22  over  to 
and  including  line  10  on  page  3  and  Insert; 

"(d)  Upon  a  certification  by  the  Attorney 
General  that  the  defendant  employee  was 
acting  within  the  scope  of  his  employment 
at  the  time  of  the  incident  out  of  which  the 
stilt  arose,  any  such  civil  action  or  proceed- 
ing commenced  in  a  State  court  shall  be  re- 
moved without  bond  at  any  time  before  trial 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  and 
division  embracing  the  place  wherein  It  is 
pending  and  the  proceedings  deemed  a  tort 
action  brought  against  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  all 
references  thereto.  Should  a  United  States 
district  court  determine  on  a  hearing  on  a 
moiioii  to  remand  held  before  a  trial  on  the 
merits  that  the  case  so  removed  la  one  in 
which  a  remedy  by  suit  within  the  meaning 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  Is  not  avail- 
able against  the  United  States,  the  case  shall 
be  remanded  to  the  State  covu-t." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Lane]  could  tell  us 
whether  this  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority  members  on  our  committee, 
and  whether  it  is  agreeable  to  tiiem? 

Mr.  LANE.  Yes;  it  has  been  cleared. 
All  parties  are  satisfied  with  the  amend- 
ment as  placed  on  this  bill  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  amendment  merely  calls  for 
an  affidavit. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

The^-e  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  wa-s  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tabic. 


DEFENSE  OF  SUITS  AGAINST  FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Etsk  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  iH.R.  2883)  to  amend  title 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION  BILL,   1962 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  repwrt  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
7035  >  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement 
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The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoKrrzRKNCE  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1154) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dlB- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
7035)  "making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  nave  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  10,  21,  34,  49,  56,  64,  65,  66, 
and  69. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  niun- 
bered  3,  4.  5,  8,  13,  16,  18,  20.  22,  25.  27,  30. 
32.  33,  35,  52,  53.  54,  58,  59.  61,  62,  67,  and 
68.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  Hovise 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  and  agroe 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sxma  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,796,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nimibered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$500,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimibered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$405,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  Restore  the  matter  stricken  out. 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "including  not 
to  exceed  $250,000  for  temporary  employees 
at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
(but  not  to  exceed  a  rate  equivalent  to  that 
for  general  schedule  grade  9)  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  laws  and  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949.  as  amended";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$17,307,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$23,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$211,557,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  17.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$11,594,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  19.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 


follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$5,000,000 ";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  23,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUowE 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  prop>osed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$10,000,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26:  That  the  Houpe 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  26.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$6,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  28:  That  the  HouB*^ 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  nn  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$203,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  31:  That  the  Hoijse 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  31,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$8,800,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimibered  37:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  37,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$127,637,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  38:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  38,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$142.836.000 ';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  39 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  39,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$108,876,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  40:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  40.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$132.912,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  42 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  42,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$17,340,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  43 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  43,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  .said  amend- 
ment insert  "$81,831,000';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  44:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  44,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sura  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$56,091,000';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  47  :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  47.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$70,812,000";  and  the  Semite 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  51:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  51.  and  agree 


to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$9,000,000":  and  the  Senate 
iigree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  55 :  Tliat  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  55.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  ae  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  $2  401. 200,000"';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  57:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  57,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  cum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ■$3  442,000"';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  60:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  60,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$1,607,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  03:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  63,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  •$3,265,000'  ,  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  7,  15. 
24.  29,  36.  41.  45.  46,  48,  and  50. 

John  E.  Fogarty. 

WiNFiELD  K.  Denton, 

Clarence  Cannon. 

Melvin  R.  Laird, 
John  Taber. 
Managers  on   the  Part   of   the  House. 

Lister  Hn.L. 
Richard  B    Russell, 
Warren  G    Macnuson. 
John  Stennis. 
John  O   Pastore. 
Mike  Monroney. 
Thomas  H   Kuchel. 
Margaret  Chase  Smith. 
Gordon  Allott. 
Managers   on   the  Part   of   the   Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.B.  7035)  making  ap- 
pruprlations  for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes,  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  In  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  up>on  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report  as  to  each  of  such  amendments; 
namely: 

title  I DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Office  of  the  Secretary 
Amendment  No.  1 — Salaries  and  expenses 
Appropriates  $1,796,000  instead  of  11,711.000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $1,811,000  as 
prcjposed  by  the  Senate. 

Bureau  of  International  Labor  Affairs 
Amendment  No    2 — Salaries  and  expenses- 
Appropriates  $500,000  Instead  of  $444,000  as 
pro{X)sed  by  the  House  and  $510,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 

Amendment  No  3 — Salaries  and  expenses: 
Appropriates  $4,116,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $3,616,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Standards 
Amendment  No   4 — Salaries  and  expenses: 
Appropriates  $3,258,000   as  proposed  by  the 
Senate   Instead  of  $3.208000  as  proposed  by 

the  House. 
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Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
Amendment  No.  5 — Limitation  on  salaries 
and  expenses:  Authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
$10,500,000  from  the  employment  security 
administration  account  in  the  Unemploy- 
ment trust  fund  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Instead  of  $9,600,000  as  projaosed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  6 — Limitation  on  grants 
to  States  for  unemployment  compensation 
and  employment  service  administration: 
Authorizes  the  expenditure  of  $405,000,000 
from  the  employment  security  administra- 
tion account  in  the  Unemployment  trust 
fund  .  -stead  of  $391,700,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $406,700,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  7 — Payment  to  the  Fed- 
eral extended  compensation  account:  Appro- 
priates $340,000,000  instead  of  $390,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate 

Bureau  of  Labor  Sfafi.'fir.s 

Amendment  No  8 — Salaries  and  expenses: 
Appropriates  $12,667,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $12,167,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House 

Amendment  No  9 — Revision  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index:  Restores,  with  amend- 
ment, languiige  proposed  by  the  House  and 
stricken  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  10 — Revision  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index:  Strikes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  make  the  funds  ap- 
propriated available  for  obligation  until 
June   30,    1963. 

Wage  and  Hour  Division 

Amendment  No  11 — Salaries  and  expenses: 
Appropriates  $17,307,000  Instead  of  $12,261,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $17,761,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  This  action 
was  taken  with  the  Intention  that  the  In- 
crease over  the  House  allowance  allow  for 
not  more  than  500  additional  positions. 

rnXE  II DEPARTMENT  OF   HEALTH,   EDUCATION, 

AND    WELFARE 

Food  and  Drug  Admmi.'^tratton 

Amendment  No  12 — Salaries  and  expenses: 
Appropriates  $23,000,000  Instead  of  $23,580.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $22,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Office  of  Education 

Amendment  No  13 — Land-grant  college 
aid:  Appropriates  $3,775,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  14 — Defense  educational 
activities  Appropriates  $211,557,000  instead 
of  $210,857,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$211,707,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Ihe 
Increase  of  $700.0<X)  over  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  Hou},e  is  composed  of  $500,000 
for  the  fellowship  program  and  $200,000  for 
counseling  and  guidance  Institutes. 

Amendment  No  \5- — Defense  educational 
activities:  Reported  In  disagreement  It  was 
agreed  that  a  motion  will  be  made  for  the 
House  to  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
language  added  bv  the  Senate  and  concur 
therein 

Amendment  No  16 — Defense  educational 
activities:  Strikes  language  proposed  by  the 
House  and  inserts  language  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No  17 — Salaries  and  expenses: 
Appropriates  $11,594,000  Instead  of  $11,364.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $11,864,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  increase  over 
the  amount  proposed  by  the  House  will  pro- 
vide $65,000  for  captioned  films  for  the  deaf; 
$20,000  for  three  additional  positions  for  the 
library  services  stiff;  and  $145,000  for  four- 
teen positions  to  partially  rest-ore  items  dis- 
allowed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  18 — Salaries  and  expenses: 
Deletes  language  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No  19 — Cooperative  research: 
Appropriates  $5,OC'0,000  instead  of  $5,500,000 
as  proposed  by  tlie  House  and  $4,000,000  as 


proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  committee  of 
conference  is  agreed  that  no  cooperative  re- 
search project  applications  should  be  funded 
unless  evaluated  and  approved  by  the  Re- 
search Advisory  Committee. 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Amendment  No  20 — Research  and  train- 
ing Appropriates  820.250.000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $19,250,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
committee  of  conference  that  $250,000  of 
the  Increase  over  the  amount  proposed  by 
the  House  be  applied  for  additional  training 
of   speech    pathologists   and    audlologists. 

Public  Health  SeriHce 

Amendment  No.  21 — Preamble  Strikes 
language  proposed  by  the  Senate  to  Increase 
the  maximum  salary  authorized  to  be  paid 
certain  personnel. 

Amendment  No  22 — Accident  prevention: 
Appropriates  $3,618,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $3,368,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No  23 — Communicable  dis- 
ease activities:  Appropriates  $10,000,000  in- 
stead of  $9,778,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $10,028,000  as  proposed   by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  24 — Control  of  tubercu- 
losis: Reported  in  disagreement.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  motion  will  be  made  for  the 
House  to  recede  from  its  disagreement  and 
concur  in  the  language  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate which  will  make  $500,000  available  for 
grants  to  States  "in  such  amounts  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Surgeon 
General  may  determine" 

Amendment  No  25 — Control  of  tubercu- 
losis: Provides  that  $3,500,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  shall  be  available  for  grants 
to  States  on  a  formula  basis  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $4,000,000  as  pro- 
po.sed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  26 — Control  of  venereal 
diseases  Appropriates  $6,000,000  Instead  of 
$5,815,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$6,090,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  27 — Dental  services  and 
resources  Appropriates  $2,500,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $2,182,000 
as   proposed   by    the   House. 

Amendment  No  28 — Hospital  construction 
activities:  Appropriates  $203,000,000  instead 
of  $187,972,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $212,972,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  29 — Hospital  construction 
activities:  Reported  In  disagreement  It  was 
agreed  that  a  motion  will  be  made  for  the 
House  to  recede  from  its  disagreement  and 
concur  with  an  f-.mendmpnt  which  will  make 
$140,028,000  av:iilable  for  part  C  Instead 
of  $125,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $150,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 
and  will,  in  addition,  authorize  and  direct 
the  Surgeon  General  to  transfer  $9,972,000 
from  part  G  and  section  636  to  part  C 

Amendment  No  30 — Air  pollution:  Strikes 
language  proposed  by  the  House  and  Inserts 
language  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  31 — Air  pollution:  Appro- 
priates $8,800,000  Instead  of  $8,600,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $8,900,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  increase  over 
the  amount  proposed  by  the  House  will  pro- 
vide an  additional  $100,000  for  grants  and 
an  additional  $100,000  for  direct  operations. 

Amendment  No  32 — Radiological  health: 
Deletes  language  proposed  by  the  House  and 
Inserts  language  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  33 — Radiological  health: 
Appropriates  $10,647,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $9,147,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No  34— Grants  for  waste 
treatment  works  construction :  Strikes  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  35 — Foreign  quarantine 
activities:  Appropriates  $6,084,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $5,350,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 


Amendment  No.  36 — Foreign  quarantine 
activities:  Reported  in  disagreement.  It 
was  agreed  that  a  motion  will  be  made  for 
the  House  to  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  Senate  amendment  providing  that  $734.- 
000  shall  be  available  for  construction  of 
wharf  facilities,  and  concur  therein.  The 
amount  provided  is  to  cover  the  entire  cost 
of  this  construction 

Amendment  No  37 — General  research  and 
services.  National  Institutes  of  Health:  Ap- 
propriates $127,637,000  instead  of  $119,275,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $140,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  38 — National  Cancer  In- 
stitute Appropriates  $142,836,000  instead  of 
$125,672,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$160,000,000  as  proposed  by"  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  39 — Mental  health  activi- 
ties Appropriates  $108,876,000  Instead  of 
$92,182,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$125,570,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  40 — National  Heart  Insti- 
tute: Appropriates  $132,912,000  Instead  of 
$105,723,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$160,100,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  41 — National  Heart  Insti- 
tute: Reported  in  disagreement.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  motion  will  be  offered  for  the 
House  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  which  makes  $1,000,000  of  the 
appropriation  available  for  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  a  gerontological  research  build- 
ing and  appurtenant  facilities. 

Amendment  No.  42 — National  Institute  of 
Dental  Research:  Appropriates  $17,340,000 
instead  of  $14,681,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $20,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  43 — Arthritis  and  meta- 
bolic disease  activities:  Appropriates  $81.- 
831.000  instead  of  $73,661,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $90,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate 

Amendment  No.  44 — Allergy  and  Infectious 
dise;ise  activities:  Appropriates  $56,091,000 
instead  of  $52,182,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $60,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate 

Amendment  No  45 — Allergy  and  infectious 
disease  activities:  Reported  In  disagreement. 
It  was  agreed  that  a  motion  will  be  offered  for 
the  House  to  recede  from  its  disagreement 
and  concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which 
provides  that  $750,000  of  the  appropriation 
shall  be  available  for  modernization  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Laboratory,  Hamilton, 
Montana. 

Amendment  No  46 — Neurology  and  blind- 
ness activities:  Rejxjrted  in  disagreement 
It  was  agreed  that  a  motion  will  be  offered 
for  the  House  to  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment and  concur  In  the  Senate  amendment 
which  authorizes  the  use  of  these  funds  to 
cooperate  with  State  health  agencies  and 
others  m  the  prevention,  control,  and  eradi- 
cation of  these  diseases  dealt  with  under  this 
appropriation. 

Amendment  No  47 — Neurology  and  blind- 
ness activities:  Appropriates  $70,812,000  in- 
stead of  $57,624,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $80,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

No  activity  allocations  of  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  various  institutes  were  aigreed 
to  by  the  committee  of  conference. 

Amendment  No  48 — National  Institutes  of 
Health  majiapement  fund:  Reported  In  dis- 
agreement. It  was  agreed  that  a  motion 
will  be  made  for  the  House  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  language  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No  49 — Grants  for  cancer  re- 
search facilities:  Restores  appropriation  of 
$5,000,000  proposed  by  the  House  and 
stricken  by  the  Senat*. 

Amendment  No  50 — Grants  for  hospital 
research  facilities:  Reported  in  disagreement. 
It  was  agreed  that  a  motion  will  be  offered 
for  the  House  to  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment 
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with  an  amendment  which  will  restore  the 
matter  propoaod  by  the  House  and  stricken 
by  tbe  Senate  but  making  tbe  appropriation 
pursuant  to  autborlzatlon  of  Section  636  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  rather  than 
SecUon  433(a). 

Amendment  No.  51 — Scientific  activities 
overseas  (Special  foreign  currency  program)  : 
Appropriates  $9,000,000  instead  of  $8,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  910,084,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  52 — Salaries  and  expenses, 
Office  of  tbe  Surgeon  General:  Appropriates 
$5,375,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $5,275,000  as  {^-oposed  by  tbe  House. 

SOCIAL    SICURrrT    ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment  No.  53 — Limitation  on  salaries 
and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance:  Strikes  language  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  54 — Limitation  on  salaries 
and  expenses.  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance:  Strikes  language  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  55 — Grants  to  Sts.tes  for 
public  assistance:  Appropriates  $2,401,200,000 
Instead  of  $3,285,800,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $2,501,200,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  56 — Grants  for  training  of 
public  welfare  personnel:  Strikes  appropria- 
tion of  $2,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  57 — Salaries  and  expenses. 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance:  Appropriates 
$3,442,000  instead  of  $3,221,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $3,663,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  58  and  59 — Grants  for 
maternal  and  child  welfare:  Appropriate 
$69,100,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $67,100,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 


earmark  the  $2,000,000  Increase  for  maternal 
and  child-health  services. 

Amendment  No.  60 — Research  and  train- 
ing (speclEkl  foreign  currency  program)  :  Ap- 
propriates $1,607,000  Instead  of  $1,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $2,213,000  aa 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  I 

Gallaudet  College 

Amendment  No.  61 — Salaries  and  expenses: 
Appropriates  $1,256,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $1,200,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Anaendment  No.  62^Constructlon :  Ap- 
propriates $601,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sentite 
instead  of  $127,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Amendment  No.  63 — Salaries  and  e.xpenses, 
Office  of  Field  Administration :  Appropriates 
$3,265,000  Instead  of  $3,225,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Hoiise  and  $3,345,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  Increase  of  $40,000  over 
the  amount  proposed  by  the  Housse  will  al- 
low for  one  additional  secretary  in  each  re- 
gional office  wnose  primary  responslbU.'.y 
will  be  to  serve  the  regional  representative  on 
aging. 

General  Provisions 

Amendment  No.  64 — Restores  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  to  limit,  to  fifteen  per  centum  of  the 
direct  costs,  the  amount  of  funds  that  xnny 
be  used  to  pay  for  Indirect  costs  under  re- 
search grants. 

Amendments  Nos.  65  and  66:  Change  sec- 
tion numbers. 

rrrLE  in — national  labor  relations  B0«^RD 
Amendment  No.  67 — Salaries  and  expenses : 
Appropriates  $19,989,000  as  prof>osed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $18,213,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 


TITLK  rV — NATIONAL  MEDIATION  BOARD 


Amendment  No.  68 — Salaries  and  expenses : 
Appropriates  $1,804,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $1,604,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

TITLE  IX — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  69;  Strikes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

John  E.  Fogarty, 
WiNTiELD  K    Denton, 
Clarence  Cannon, 
Melvin  R  Laird, 
John  Taber, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Hou.se  pas.sed  this  bill  last  May  17, 
it  carried  a  total  of  $4,327,457,000.  A 
little  over  2  months  later  on  July  25,  the 
Senate  pas.sed  the  bill  with  an  incresise 
to  $5,161,380,000.  It  should  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  in  the  interim  between 
the  time  the  House  passed  the  bill  and 
the  tim(  of  Senate  action  the  President 
submitted  amendments  to  the  budget 
which  added  $722,133,000.  In  large  part 
these  amendments  were  due  to  new  leg- 
islation pa.ssed  by  this  Congress. 

As  agreed  to  in  conference  the  total  of 
the  bill  is  $4,915,965,000.  This  is  $245.- 
415,000  less  than  the  Senate  bill;  $588,- 
508  000  over  the  House  bill:  $88,316,081 
less  than  the  revised  President's  budget 
for  1962  and  is  $72,451,331  less  than  the 
appropriations  made  for  these  depart- 
ments for  fiscal  year  1961.  The  follow- 
ing table  presents  a  more  detailed  tabula- 
tion of  these  comparisons . 
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rortion  of  lUc  liiU 

Appropria- 
tions, 1961 

Eisenhower 
budget 

BlidRi'tameni!- 
JuentS  .•sub- 
mittal to 
tlic  Uouse 

Bu<1gpt  ft(te<l 

on  by  the 

House 

Iloujie  biU 

Bu<I?cf  amm  1- 
nwnts  sub- 
mitted to 
tlie  SenaU? 

JVpurlnirnt  of  Labor                _                              -     --     

$1,074.  5W.  800 

3,  Sffi,  Sf-,  131 

43,P8S.400 

$2fi4. 357, 000 

3,838.992,081 

24, 877. 000 

t20, 93,'5,  000 
132,987,000 

$2S,'i.  292. 000 

3,97I.97».(181 

24.877.000 

$283,113,000 

4,020.134,000 

24, 210, 000 

$497.  700.  noO 

IVpartment  of  Hoaltli,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Hflated  agencies.. 

?«,  857.  ono 

l,67t»,t)0 

Total                   - 

4,9H8,416,331 

4,  128.  ^Jfl,  OM 

15.3,922,000 

4,  2S2, 148,  081 

4,327,457.000 

722.  133,  000 

Budcrt  acted 

on  by  the 

.-Senate 

$7H2,!»'2,n00 

4. 194.  <«.(»<  1 

2ti,  4.M,  (»ri) 
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As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  conference 
agreement  which  we  bring  you  is  sub- 
stantially over  the  House  bill — a  total  of 
$588,508,000.  However,  over  95  percent 
of  this  increase  is  made  up  by  three 
items.  The  largest  item  of  increase  is 
$340  million  for  payment  to  the  Fed- 
eral extended  compensation  account. 
The  House  bill  carried  no  provision  for 
this  item,  but  after  the  House  acted,  a 
budget  amendment  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate.  A  minimum  of  this  amount  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  Department  to 
carry  out  the  Temporary  Extended  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1961, 
which  was  enacted  by  this  session  of 
Congress. 

The  second  largest  item  of  increase 
over  the  House  bill  is  $115,400,000  for 
grants  to  States  for  public  assistance. 
This  Increase  is  also  in  the  bill  as  a  re- 


sult of  an  amendment  to  the  budget  sub- 
mitted after  the  House  acted  on  the  bill. 
Again  the  need  for  these  additional 
funds  is  occasioned  by  recently  enacted 
legislation,  in  this  instance,  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  third  large  item  of  increase  over 
the  House  bill  is  $97,335,000  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  Since  this 
is  the  only  large  item  of  increase,  com- 
paratively speaking,  that  was  not  oc- 
casioned by  an  amendment  to  the 
budget,  which  in  turn  resulted  from  ad- 
ditional recent  legislation,  I  intend  to 
discuss  this  in  considerably  more  detail 
in  a  few  moments.  For  the  present.  I 
will  simply  summarize  the  situation  by 
saying  that  the  conferees  spent  about  as 
much  time  on  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  as  all  of  the  other  items  in  the 
bill  combined  and  we  finally  agreed  on 


a  50-50  split.  My  position  with  regard 
to  support  for  the  work  of  the  National 
Iiistitutes  of  Health  is  well  known. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  state 
that  some  of  us  would  like  to  have  seen 
more  funds  made  available  and  of  course 
there  are  those  who  think  the  amount 
agreed  upon  is  entirely  too  high.  The 
compromise  agreed  upon  probably  does 
not  fully  satisfy  a  single  one  of  the  con- 
ferees, but  was  agreed  to  unanimously 
as  being  a  fair  reconciliation  of  widely 
divergent  opinions. 

All  of  the  other  items  that  are  over 
the  House  bill  total  to  less  than  5  i>er- 
cent  of  the  total  increase.  Unless  there 
are  questions  concerning  them,  I  will  not 
take  the  time  of  the  House  to  discuss 
them  at  this  time. 

Now  I  should  like  to  discuss  in  a  little 
more  detail  the  action  of  the  conferees 


on  the  appropriations  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  This  section  of  the 
bill  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  also  one  of  the  most  di£Bcult 
which  the  conferees  had  to  consider. 

Although  there  was  substantial  dif- 
ference between  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated by  this  House  and  by  the  Senate  for 
each  of  the  Institutes,  there  was  com- 
plete agreement  among  the  conferees  on 
the  importance  and  urgency  of  the  NIH 
programs,  on  the  objectives  toward 
which  they  must  be  directed  and  on  the 
philosophy  underlying  the  attitude  of 
the  Congre.ss  toward  medical  research. 

I  have  heai'd  no  dissent — and  can 
imagine  none — from  the  view  that  our 
Nations  most  important  national  re- 
source is  Its  people,  that  good  health  is 
their  most  valuable  posse.ssion,  and  that 
the  preservation  and  advancement  of 
the  health  of  our  citizens  is.  therefore, 
our  foremost  national  policy  and  our 
first  obligation  as  re.?ponsible  legislators 
During  the  past  .several  years  the  Con- 
gress has  given  practical  expression  to 
this  view  by  substantially  increasing  the 
appropriations  for  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  which,  as  the  research 
ami  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  have 
the  primary  operating  responsibility  for 
Federal  participation  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  medical  sciences. 

The  Congress  has  rightly  taken  the 
position  that  no  opportunity  for  press- 
ing the  attack  on  the  dread  diseases 
should  be  lost  or  delayed  because  of  lack 
of  funds.  This  policy  has  wide  and  en- 
thusiastic public  support.  The  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  regardless  of 
party,  have  insisted  on  a  progressive 
and  rapid  expansion  of  the  Nation's  ca- 
pacity for  medical  research.  To  this 
end  the  Congress  has  reE>eatedly  made 
substantial  increases  in  the  appropria- 
tions with  which  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  can  support  a  wide  range  of 
promising  research  projects,  the  crea- 
tion of  additional  research  facilities  and 
the  training  of  research  manpower. 

As  a  result  of  these  increases,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  has  become 
the  foremost  medical  research  organi- 
zation not  only  in  the  United  States  but 
in  the  world  and  has  become  the  most 
effective  driving  force  behind  our  total 
national  research  effort  in  the  medical 
and  related  sciences.  The  NIH  now 
supports  fully  half  of  all  the  biomedical 
research  done  in  this  country.  There  is 
now  no  area  of  medical  science  which 
does  not  benefit  directly  from  these  pro- 
grams. Virtually  every  major  new 
contribution  to  medical  knowledge  now 
owes  something  to  the  support  made 
available  by  these  programs. 

Federal  support  of  programs  that 
contribute  so  directly  and  so  signifi- 
cantly to  the  health  of  every  citizen  is  a 
most  worthwhile  expenditure  of  public 
funds.  It  is  one  of  the  few  expenditures 
of  tax  dollars  that  can  truly  be  de- 
scribed as  a  dividend  paid  to  the  tax- 
payer. 

In  fact,  it  makes  little  sense  to  speak 
of  the  appropriations  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  as  expenditures. 
They  are  investments — and  I  do  not 
mean  this  figuratively,  but  literally. 
They     are     investments    because     they 


bring  long-term  returns  not  only  in  such 
important  intangibles  as  health  and 
happiness  but  in  cold  assets  of  dollars 
and  cents.  The  actual  return  in  nation- 
al income  and  in  tax  revenue  of  every 
major  advance  in  the  prevention  or  ef- 
fective treatment  of  a  disease  far  ex- 
ceeds the  cost  of  even  the  most  expen- 
sive and   protracted    research   program. 

Let  me  cite  just  one  obvious  recent  ex- 
ample. I  have  seen  no  calculation  of  the 
amount  of  work  time  that  used  to  be 
lost  as  the  result  of  the  many  infectious 
diseases  whicii  can  now  be  prevented 
or  cut  short  by  the  use  of  antibiotics, 
but  it  does  not  require  a  statistician 
to  conclude  that  the  earned  income  and 
tax  revenue  restored  to  the  economy  by 
the.se  wonder  druKs  completely  over- 
shadows the  cost  of  their  development, 
and  more  than  pays  for  many  years  of 
research  in  areas  which  have  not  yet 
s?en  such  dramatic  results 

Economic  lo.s.scs  due  to  diseases  which 
doctors  have  not  yet  learned  to  control 
are  staggering. 

It  IS  estimated  that  if  the  victims  of 
arteriosclerosis — the  major  killer  that  is 
responsible  for  over  half  of  all  deaths 
in  the  United  States — could  live  only  one 
extra  healthy  year  they  would  add  a  bil- 
lion dollars  to  the  national  income  and 
pay  over  $150  million  In  income  taxes 
alone. 

Arthritis  and  rheumatism,  in  addition 
to  forcing  many  people  to  stop  working 
prematurely,  are  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  17  million  working  days  by  victims 
still  in  normal  employment  Apart  from 
the  human  misery  cavised  by  these  crip- 
pling diseases,  they  cost  the  Nation  over 
$2  billion  a  year  and  represent  a  loss  of 
more  than  $250  million  in  taxes. 

Tlie  common  cold  and  other  acute 
respiratory  diseases  have  disabled  as 
many  as  6  million  people  on  a  single 
day  and  annually  account  for  nearly  300 
million  illnesses.  Most  of  these  are  short 
and  more,  uncomfortable  than  serious 
but  they  cost  the  Nation  $2  billion  each 
year. 

It  is  consei-vatively  estimated  that 
cerebral  palsy  is  responsible  for  a  loss  of 
$300  million  in  income  taxes.  About  90 
percent  of  the  adult  victims  of  this  tragic 
disease  cannot  support  themselves. 
Merely  to  maintain  them  costs  well  over 
$200  million. 

The  total  cost  to  the  Nation  of  mental 
illnesses  is  incalculable.  The  mainte- 
nance expenses  of  non-Federal  public 
mental  hospitals  alone  is  over  $900  mil- 
lion. The  mentally  retarded,  of  whom 
there  are  nearly  5*2  million  or  about  3 
percent  of  the  entire  population,  cost 
the  national  economy  a  billion  dollars  a 
year.  The  direct  costs  and  indirect  losses 
due  to  serious  crimes,  juvenile  delin- 
quency, alcoholism,  narcotic  addiction 
and  other  social  maladjustment  in  which 
mental  illness  is  a  significant  factor  runs 
into  astronomical  figures. 

There  are  over  356,000  blind  persons 
in  our  country  now  compared  with  230,- 
000  in  1940.  In  1958.  110.000  blind  per- 
sons received  $90  million  from  pubUc 
funds  for  their  support  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  Federal  Government  lost 
$95  million  in  income  taxes  from  the 
blind  who  are  under  65  and  so  still  in 


potentially  productive  years.  It  will  be 
expected  that  the  Institute  for  Neurology 
and  Blindness  substantially  increase 
their  efforts  and  activities  in  the  field  of 
blindness. 

These  are  only  the  most  dramatic  ex- 
amples of  great  economic  losses  due  to 
specific  diseases.  The  whole,  long,  heart- 
rending list  totals  billions  of  dollars  in 
lost  earnmgs.  loss  of  capital  through  de- 
pletion of  savings,  nonproductive  ex- 
penditures on  essential  care — much  of  it 
at  public  expense — for  the  incurable,  aJid 
loss  of  tax  revenues  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, 

These  dread  diseases  are  not  only  a 
drain  on  the  economy  and  the  cause  of 
a  serious  loss  of  income  for  the  Federal 
Government  but  they  involve  direct 
costs  which  completely  overshadow  the 
NIH  appropriation.  For  example,  care 
and  compensation  for  veterans  with 
neuropsychiatric  problems  cost  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  $900  million  a 
year;  compensation  or  pensions  to  vet- 
erans with  arthritis  or  rheumatism  cost 
another  $200  million.  Publicly  financed 
aid  to  the  blind  last  year  cost  more  than 
$95  million,  much  of  it  from  Federal 
funds.  Altogether,  actual  out-of-p>ocket 
expenditures  by  the  Federal  Government 
directly  attributable  to  disease  total  sev- 
eral billion  dollars  a  year. 

If  one  wants  to  measure  the  amount 
that  can  profitably  be  invested  in  med- 
ical research  against  these  cold  dollar 
figures,  even  a  cursory  calculation  will 
show  that  every  dollar  spent  for  research 
to  prevent  or  cure  a  disease  will,  when 
the  breakthrough  finally  comes,  be  re- 
paid several  times  over  year  after  year. 

Personally,  I  prefer  a  different  yard- 
stick for  measuring  the  amount  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  invest  in 
medical  research.  To  me,  the  fact  that 
nearly  half  a  million  new  cases  of  cancer 
are  diagnosed  each  year  and  that  about 
250.000  individuals  will  die  of  it  during 
the  next  12  months  is  a  greater  spur  to 
action  than  the  fact  that  this  means  a 
$12  billion  loss  in  goods  and  services 
which  these  people  would  otherwise  have 
produced    or   that   the   annual   hospital 

bill   for  cancer  patients  is  over  $300 

million. 

I  am  much  more  concerned — and  I 
believe  a  humane  and  decent  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  much  more  con- 
cerned— about  the  intensely  personal 
tragedy  of  the  onslaught  of  cancer  in  a 
home.  The  investment  I  want  to  make 
in  helping  to  find  a  cure  for  leukemia 
will  be  paid  off  by  the  happy  iiseful  life 
it  will  enable  the  stricken  child  to  lead; 
the  dividend  to  which  I  look  forward  is 
the  relieved  smile  on  the  faces  of  the 
grief-stricken  parents. 

I  can  give  you  no  statistical  measure 
of  the  misery  caused  by  the  dread  dis- 
eases against  which  you  might  gage  the 
need  for  medical  research.  Surely  you 
do  not  need  one.  There  is  not  a  Member 
of  this  House  who  cannot  recite  nimier- 
ous  instances  in  which  medical  knowl- 
edge or  therapeutic  techniques  have 
been  inadequate  to  prevent  a  heart- 
rending tragedy.  We  are  all  acutely 
aware  of  how  much  remains  to  be  done. 
The  hope  that  medical  science  will  find 
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the  missing  clue  and  the  sought-for  cure 
before  we  ourselves  need  It  nags  each 
of  us  from  time  to  time. 

There  can  be  no  serious  argiunent  over 
the  fact  that  this  country  needs  the  most 
vigorous  medical  research  programs  our 
scientists  can  mount.  There  is  no  valid 
argument  against  the  view  that  it  is 
the  simple  execution  of  an  obvious  re- 
sponsibility to  the  people  of  this  country 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
whatever  funds  are  needed  to  supple- 
ment private  sources  of  support  so  that 
these  programs  may  be  promptly  carried 
out.  There  was  no  disagreement  on 
these  points  among  the  conferees.  I 
believe  that  there  is  no  disagreement  on 
these  points  in  this  House. 

The  difficult  point  is  to  determine  the 
level  of  support  which  can  be  efficiently 
and  effectively  used.  As  the  amount 
proposed  by  the  budget  seemed  to  many 
of  us  to  be  inadequate,  and  virtually 
all  of  the  testimony  from  private  indi- 
viduals, doctors  and  others,  agreed  on 
that,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
recommended,  as  a  compromise,  and  the 
House  accepted  the  figure  of  $641  mil- 
lion originally  proposed  by  NIH  and  the 
Department  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
This  was  $58  million  higher  than  the 
budget  request,  but  it  did  not  represent 
a  real  broadening  of  the  scope  of  the 
NIH  programs  because  it  merely  re- 
stored the  amount  by  which  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  had  cut  the  NIH  request. 

This  was  not  as  good  a  figure  as  many 
of  us  thought  it  ought  to  be.  I  should 
Uke  to  remind  the  House  that  I  pointed 
out  at  the  time  that  it  fell  far  short  of 
the  $757  million  which  had  actually  been 
requested  by  the  institutes  on  the  basis 
of  their  professional  judgment  of  the 
needs  of  the  NIH  research  and  training 
programs.  I  added  that  I  could  not  tell 
exactly  how  much  more  it  falls  short  of 
what  is  actually  needed  if  we  are  as  seri- 
ous as  we  ought  to  be  about  pushing 
these  vital  programs  as  hard  as  they  can 
go. 

The  requests  of  the  public  witnesses — 
the  so-called  citizens'  budget — totaled 
more  than  $976  million.  Let  me  stress 
that  this  is  not  an  irresponsible  figure 
but  the  result  of  the  cumulative  views  of 
witnesses  most  of  whom  are  outstanding 
experts  in  their  field  and  all  of  whom  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  NIH  programs 
and  the  research  needs  and  opportunities 
in  the  medical  sciences. 

The  conferees  have  now  agreed  on  a 
total  of  $738,335,000  for  the  several  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  in  fiscal  year  1962.  This 
figure  lies  halfway  between  the  total 
of  $835,670,000  in  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill  and  the  $641  mdllion  allowed  by 
the  House  when  the  bill  was  originally 
passed. 

It  is,  I  think,  a  good  compromise.  It 
is  only  $19  million  less  than  the  profes- 
sional Judgment  figure  of  the  Institutes. 
It  can  thus  be  accepted,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  being  enough  to  meet  the  demon- 
strable needs  as  seen  by  those  directly 
responsible  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  program  and,  on  the  other,  as 
being  no  more  than  can  be  appropriately 
and  effectively  employed  to  further  med- 
ical  research    as   rapidly   as    available 


facilities  and  manpower  will  permit  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  bill,  as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees, 
provides  not  only  for  a  vigorous  research 
program  but  will  have  an  important 
effect  on  the  Nation's  research  capacity 
in  the  future  by  making  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  expansion  of  medical 
research  facilities  and  the  training  of 
research  manpower. 

Grants  for  the  creation  and  long-term 
support  of  research  centers,  which  were 
authorized  by  the  Congress  in  1960,  wUl 
be  further  exjianded  and  the  disease 
categories  for  which  they  will  be  avail- 
able will  be  broadened.  These  centers 
have  already  proved  to  be  a  highly  sig- 
nificant resource  for  the  conduct  of  com- 
plex and  exacting  investigations.  In 
addition  to  the  specialized  clinical  cen- 
ters, funds  are  provided  for  the  creation 
of  special  resource  centers  in  which  the 
principles,  instrumentation,  and  tech- 
niques of  the  physical  sciences  and  cer- 
tain engineering  specialties  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  biomedical  research. 

Additional  centers  for  handling  pri- 
mates for  medical  research  will  also  be 
constructed  and  supported. 

The  bill  includes  $30  million  for  the 
final  year  of  the  program  authorized  by 
the  present  Health  Research  Facilities 
Construction  Act.  This  program  has 
made  an  extraordinary  contribution  to 
the  expansion  of  research  facilities  but 
it  has  not  kept  pace  with  construction 
needs.  The  $30  million  ceiling  on  the 
annual  appropriation  has  become  a  seri- 
ous limitation  and  the  requirement  that 
the  Federal  contribution  be  matched  on 
a  dollar-for-doll£ir  basis  has  deprived 
some  institutions  of  access  to  these  much 
needed  construction  funds.  Bills  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress  would  extend 
the  program  and  will  give  the  House  a 
further  opportunity  to  consider  the  ceil- 
ing on  the  appropriation.  This  confer- 
ence report,  however,  includes  $5  million 
for  urgently  needed  cancer  research  fa- 
cilities in  institutions  that  are  not  able 
to  meet  the  matching  requirements  of 
the  Health  Research  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Act. 

The  special  provision,  in  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House,  of  $10  million  in 
matching  funds  for  the  construction  of 
experimental  hospitals  has  been  retained 
but  has  been  transferred  from  the  NIH 
appropriation  to  the  appropriation  for 
hospital  construction  activities  in  antici- 
pation of  authority  contained  in  H.R. 
4998. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  training  and  fellowship  pro- 
grams of  the  Institutes.  These  programs 
are  imder  review  by  the  NIH  and  the 
committee  has  asked  for  a  report  on  the 
estimated  manpower  requirements  and 
expected  output  over  the  next  5  and  10 
years  as  a  basis  for  considering  the  fu- 
ture expansion  of  the  training  programs. 
Strong  representations  have,  however, 
been  made  to  the  committees  in  both 
Houses  to  the  effect  that  a  year's  de- 
lay in  the  progressive  development  of 
these  programs  will  slow  their  momen- 
tum and  will  leave  a  training  gap  which 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  make  up 

Especially  with  regard  to  the  Na- 
tional  Institute   of  Mental  Health,   we 


expect  a  sizable  part  of  the  increase  over 
the  budget  to  be  devoted  to  the  accelera- 
tion of  training  programs.  Severe  per- 
sonnel shortages  continue  to  prevent 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  mental  pa- 
tients from  receiving  the  newer  treat- 
ments which  have  been  developed. 

We  are  particularly  interested  in  see- 
ing expansion  of  the  general  practitioner 
training  program.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  worthwhile  programs 
in  the  entire  mental  health  field,  and  the 
demand  for  trainmg  on  the  part  of  gen- 
eral practitioners  today  far  exceeds  the 
present  availability  of  trammg  programs 
and  stipends. 

Both  House  and  Senate  committees 
agree  as  to  the  necessity  for  an  accel- 
erated campaign  against  juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  I  think  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  sum  of  $2.5  million  be 
spent  on  this  activity  during  fiscal  year 
1962  is  the  minimum  which  should  be 
so  utilized. 

The  most  important  effect  of  the  in- 
creases to  which  the  conferees  have 
agreed  is,  however,  to  give  still  greater 
impetus  to  the  vitally  important  work 
already  in  progress  on  the  dread  dis- 
eases and  to  the  indispensable  basic  re- 
search that  must  provide  clinicians  with 
an  understanding  of  fundamental  life 
processes  and  of  the  chemical  and  physi- 
cal mechanisms  on  which  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  body  depends. 

The  865  pages  of  official  testimony  and 
200-odd  pages  devoted  to  private  wit- 
nesses in  the  transcript  of  the  commit- 
tee's hearings  are  full  of  the  most 
impressive  evidence  of  the  recent  ac- 
complishments of  medical  research  and 
of  the  needs  and  opportunities  for  press- 
ing forward,  with  even  greater  vigor,  the 
never  ending  work  of  pushing  back  the 
scourges  which  beset  mankind.  No  one 
who  has  reviewed  this  evidence  can 
doubt  that  the  sum  now  provided  in  this 
bill  for  medical  research  and  training 
can  be  wisely  and  productively  spent. 

We  are  confident  that  the  increases 
provided  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
American  people  who  have  such  an  im- 
portant and  very  personal  stake  in  the 
success  of  the  NIH  programs.  We 
strongly  recommend  that  they  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  rep>ort 
was  agreed  to  unanimously  by  both  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
I  urge  its  adoption  by  the  House. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distmguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subconmilt- 
tee.  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Laird]. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  has  explained 
the  increases  in  the  bill  from  the 
amounts  originally  included  as  it  passed 
the  House,  and  has  set  forth  the  total 
reduction  which  was  made  in  the  bill  as 
it  passed  the  Senate.  The  Senate  bill 
contained  $5,161  billion.  As  he  stated, 
we  have  reduced  this  bill  in  conference 
by  $245  million. 

One  of  the  reductions  made  In  con- 
ference has  to  do  with  grants  to  the 
States  for  welfare  prograins.     There  is 


a  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  many 
Members  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  ad- 
ministering this  program  with  the 
States  can  carry  on  a  more  vigilant  type 
of  review.  Many  of  the  examples  of 
waste  that  have  been  pointed  out  in  the 
welfare  programs,  such  as  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  old-age  assistance,  and 
others,  can  be  prevented  if  carefully 
policed  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  with  resultant 
savings  of  both  Federal  and  local  funds. 
The  conferees  also  made  a  reduction 
in  the  appropriation  for  carrying  out 
the  temporary  unemployment  compen- 
sation program.  In  that  particular  pro- 
gram there  is  a  reduction  in  this  bill  of 
$150  million  from  the   budget  request. 


This  reduction  below  the  budget  was 
brought  about  by  new  estimates  which 
show  less  than  the  anticipated  vmem- 
ployment  for  extended  periods  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  submitted  to  the  Congress 
as  justification  for  the  request. 

With  regard  to  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  the  House  and  the  Senate 
conference  split  the  difference  between 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  bill.  But 
we  made  it  very  clear  in  the  report  on 
the  part  of  the  managers  that  the  con- 
ferees did  not  agree  on  any  earmarking 
of  funds  by  activities  within  the  appro- 
priations. The  Department  will  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  listing,  and  that  list- 
ing will  be  submitted  to  us  late  this  af- 
ternoon or  tonight;   that  will  show,  by 


Institute,  a  breakdown  of  the  appropria- 
tions for  next  fiscal  year  by  activity.  In 
the  statement  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
agers we  have  made  a  very  clear  state- 
ment that  the  priorities  should  be 
worked  out  in  the  Department  rather 
than  by  the  Committee  of  Conference. 
I  had  asked  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  a  priority 
listing  by  activities  in  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  giving  priorities  to  the 
various  earmarkings  that  had  been  done 
by  the  Senate,  but  that  listing  has  not 
yet  been  forthcoming.  I  have  been  as- 
sured this  morning  that  such  a  listing 
will  be  forthcoming  and  will  be  available 
for  us  late  this  afternoon  and  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  will  in- 
clude it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
very  much  distressed  to  note  the  deep 
cuts  made  by  the  other  body  in  the  La- 
bor-HEW  appropriation  bill  and  rejoice 
greatly  to  find  that  much  of  this  cut 
has  been  put  back  in  by  the  conferees. 
Even  with  the  cuts  restored.  I  note  that 
Pood  and  Drug,  already  hard  put  by 
budget  limitations  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibility to  safeguard  the  health  and 
welfare  of  American  people,  will  have 
about  30  less  inspectors  than  provided 
by  the  original  budget  request.  This 
cut  will  impair  all  of  Pood  and  Drugs 
insp>ection  programs  and  it  is  indeed 
regrettable  that  the  full  amount  of  the 
budget  request,  and  more,  was  not 
appropriated. 

In  his  budget,  the  President  requested 
an  appropriation  of  $23,580,000  to  oper- 
ate the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
during  fiscal  year  1962.  The  Presi- 
dents budget  was  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate, 
however,  reduced  tlie  appropriation  to 
$22  million,  a  cut  of  $1,580,000.  These 
divergent  amounts  have  been  resolved 
by  a  House-Senate  Conference  Com- 
mittee which  agreed  to  reinstate  $1  mil- 
lion of  the  Senate  cut,  bringing  the  total 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1962  to  $23 
million. 

The  President's  budget  and  the  House 
bill  would  have  provided  FDA  with  an 
increase  of  $4,732,000  over  the  fiscal 
year  1961  appropriation.  This  increase, 
it  might  be  noted,  was  identical  to  the 
one  approved  by  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration before  leaving  oflBce.  In 
effect,  therefore,  it  represented  the  com- 
bined thinking  of  two  administrations. 
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Furthermore,  it  was  in  accordance  with 
a  plan  instituted  in  fiscal  year  1957  to 
strengthen  FDA  across  the  board  over 
a  period  of  up  to  10  years.     This  plan 
was  the  result  of  a  special  study  made 
in    1955   by   an   advisory    committee   of 
citizens  which  concluded  that  FDA  was 
understaffed  and  lacked  the  proper  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  to  provide  ade- 
quate  protection   to   the  Nation's   con- 
simiers  of  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics. 
The   loss   of   $580,000   for   fiscal   year 
1962  will  have  direct  effects  of  an  adverse 
nature  on  FDA's  operations.    Thirty  po- 
sitions, including  inspectors  and  chem- 
ists working  in  FDAs  18  district  offices 
."scattered  throughout  the  Nation,  will  be 
lost  to  the  Agency.    These  positions  had 
been  requested  to  bolster  FDA's  efforts 
protecting    consimiers    against    harmful 
food  additives.     In  imposing  this  cut.  the 
Congress  has,  in  effect,  denied  FDA  the 
resources   to   carrj'   out   responsibilities 
which   Congress   itself    assigned   to   the 
Agency  only  3  years  ago  when  it  passed 
the  Food  Additives  Amendment  of  1958. 

There  are  today  an  estimated  3,000 
chemicals  used  in  foods  and  food  pack- 
aging materials.  Many  of  them  are 
known  to  be  highly  toxic,  and  unless  they 
are  used  in  a  manner  and  in  amounts 
prescribed  by  scientific  tests,  these  chem- 
icals can  be  harmful  to  consumers. 

It  is  FDA's  responsibility  under  law 
to  determine  the  safety  of  all  food  addi- 
tives and  to  establish  tolerances  for  their 
proper  use  in  each  and  every  food  prod- 
uct. Once  this  is  accomplished,  FDA,  by 
means  of  its  inspectors  and  chemists  in 
field  laboratories,  must  make  sure  that 
these  tolerances  are  maintained  by  each 
of  the  estimated  73.000  food  manufactur- 


ing, processing,  and  packaging  establish- 
ments using  additives.  This  is  a  heavy 
burden  and  important  responsibility,  and 
the  health  of  every  American  depends 
to  a  considerable  extent  upon  PDA's 
ability  to  bear  this  burden  adequately 
and  fulfill  its  responsibilities  under  law. 

As  of  now,  FDA  has  the  manpower  to 
inspect  each  year  only  a  fourth  of  the 
food  establishments  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion. To  cut  the  Agency's  staff  by  30  po- 
sitioiis  does  little  to  improve  matters. 
For  this  reason  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  full  appropriation  of  $23,580,000  as 
requested  by  the  President  and  approved 
by  the  House  was  not  approved. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  first  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  7:  Page  8.  line 
8.  insert : 

"PAYMENT     TO     THE     FEDERAL     EXTENDED     COM- 
PENSATION   ACCOUNT 

"For  payment   into   the  Federal   extended 

compensation  account  of  the  unemployment 
trust  fund,  as  repayable  advances,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  13  of  the  Temporary 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1961,  »390.000.do0,  to  remain  available 
only  until  September  30,  1962." 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  moticwi. 

The  Clerk  read  £is  follows : 

Mr.  FocAETY  moves  tbat  the  House  re- 
cede from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7  and  concur 
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therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  "$390,000,000,"  Insert 
"$340,000,000." 

The  motion  was  agreed  tx>. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  15:  Page  18,  line 
13,  insert:  ":  Provided  further,  That  no 
part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
for  graduate  fellowships  awarded  initially 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1962,  which  are  not  found  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  be  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  the  Act  as  stated  in  sec- 
tion 101  thereof." 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  FoCARTY  moves  that  the  House  re- 
cede from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  24:    Page  24,  line 

20,  Insert:  "of  which  $500,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  grants  of  money,  services,  supplies 
and  equipment  to  States,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  respective  State  health  author- 
ity, to  counties,  health  districts  and  other 
political  subdivisions  of  the  States  for  the 
control  of  tuberculosis  in  such  amounts  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Surgeon  General  may  determine,  and". 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  PoGARTT  moves  that  the  House  re- 
cede from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  24  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  29:  Page  26.  line 
12,  strike  out  "$125,000,000'  and  Insert 
"$150,000,000  '. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  FoGARTY  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  29  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows;  Jn 
lieu  of  the  amount  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment. Insert  the  following:  "$140,028,000 
plus  $9,972,000  which  the  Surgeon  General 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  transfer  from 
the  sums  set  forth  herein  for  section  636 
and  for  grants  or  loans  for  facilities  pur- 
suant to  part  G". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  36:    Page  30,  line 

21.  insert:  ",  of  which  $734,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  construction  of  wharf  facilities  at 
the  Rosebank  Quarantine  Station." 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows:         |j 

Mr.  FoOARTT  moves  that  the  House  re- 
cede from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36  and  concur 
therein. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No  41:  Page  3L'.  line 
23,  insert:  ",  of  which  $1,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  December  31,  1962.  shall  be 
available  for  plans  and  specifications  for  a 
gerontological  research  building  anxi  ap- 
purtenant facilities." 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     I  offer  a  motiom. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  FoGARTY  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  41  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendmt'nt  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  45:  Page  Ji3,  line 
18,  insert  the  following:  ",  and  of  which 
$750,000  shall  be  available  for  moderniza- 
tion, including  renovation  and  alterations, 
planning  and  construction,  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Laboratory.   Hamilton,   Montana," 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  FocARTY  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  45  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.        | 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     The 

Clerk  will  report  the  ne.xt  amendment  in 

disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  46:  Page  ^3.  line 
24,  insert  the  following:  ";  to  cooperate  with 
State  health  agencies,  and  other  public  and 
private  nonprofit  institutions,  in  the  pre- 
vention, control,  and  eradication  of  neuro- 
logical and  sensory  diseases  and  biindess  by 
providing  for  consultative  services,  training, 
demonstrations,  and  other  control  activities, 
directly   and   through   grants-in-aid." 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  FOGARTY  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  46  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pi-o  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No  48:  Page  34,  line  7, 
Insert  the  following: 

"NATIONAL     INSTITUTES     OF     HEALTH      li^ANACE- 
MENT   FUND 

"The  paragraph  under  this  head  in  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Appropriation  Act.  1958  (71  Stat  220) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  'cost 
of  such  operation'  in  the  second  sentence  of 
such  paragraph,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'reasonable  value  of  the  meals  served  '  " 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  FOGAHTY  moves  that  the  House  re- 
cede from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senate  numbered  48  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No  50:  Page  34,  line 
19,  strike  out  lines  19  to  24,  as  follows; 

"GRANTS     FOR      HOSPITAL      RESEARCH      FACILITIES 

"For  making  grants,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 433ia)  of  the  Act.  for  the  construction 
of  hospital  research  facilities,  $10  000,000: 
Provided.  That  none  of  these  funds  shall  be 
used  to  pay  in  excess  of  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  such  facilities." 

Mr.  FOGARTY  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  FOGARTY  moves  that  the  House  re- 
cede from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  50  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  folluws: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  follows: 

HOSPITAL      AND      MEDICAL      FACILITY      RESEARCH 

"For  research  and  demonstration  in  the 
development  and  utilization  of  services  and 
hospital  and  other  medical  facilities,  includ- 
ing grants  for  construction  and  equipment 
of  experimental  or  demonstration  hospitals 
and  other  medical  facilities,  as  author- 
ized by  section  636  of  the  Act,  $10,000,000: 
Provided.  That  none  of  these  funds  shall  be 
used  to  pay  In  excess  of  two-thirds  of  tlie 
cost  of  such  construction  and  equipment 
Provided  further.  That  this  paragraph  shall 
be  effective  only  upon  enactment  Into  law  of 
H  R  4998,  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  or  sim- 
ilar   legislation." 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr,  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  asked  several  questions  about  this 
amendment  and  what  its  practical  effect 
is.  This  amendment  carries  out  the 
proKram  that  was  outlined  on  the  floor 
of  the  Hou.se  by  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  and  myself  at  the  time 
the  Labor-Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare appropriation  bill  was  before  us. 
The  only  difference  in  the  pi-ovisions  of 
this  amendment  and  the  bill  that  was 
pas.sed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
IS  that  instead  of  u.siny  the  authority  of 
section  433 '  a  >  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  we  will  use  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 636  as  amended  \n  bill  H  R.  4998. 
which  has  passed  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  We  have  retained  the  two- 
thirds  matching  piovision  that  was  in 
the  House  bill  as  it  pa.ssed  the  House 
several  months  ago. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  in 
the  Record  on  the  conference  report 
just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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RESERVE  COMPONENTS  OP  THE 
ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  for  immediate 
consideration  the  bill  <HJl.  5490)  to  pro- 
vide for  more  effective  participation  in 
the  Reserves  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert:  "That  section  8  of  the  Universal 
MlUtary  Training  and  Service  Act,  a« 
amended   (50  U  8  C.  App.  456>.  U  amended — 

••(1)  by  amending  subsection  (c)(2)(A) 
by  striking  out  in  the  last  sentence  thereof 
the  words  "eight  years'  and  substituting  the 
words  'six  years'  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(2)  by  amending  subsection  (c)(2)(B) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"'(B)  Any  person  who  after  attaining  tJ>e 
age  of  eighteen  years  and  six  months,  but 
prior  to  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-six  years 
and  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  orders  for  him  to 
report  for  induction,  enlists  or  accepts  ap- 
pointment In  an  organized  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  shall  be  deferred  from  training 
and  service  under  this  Act  so  long  as  he 
continues  to  serve  satisfactorily  as  a  member 
of  such  organized  unit.  No  person  deferred 
under  the  provisions  of  this  clause  shall  by 
reason  of  such  deferment  be  liable  for  train- 
ing and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  by  rea- 
son of  subsection  (h)  of  this  section  after 
the  twenty-eighth  anniversary  ol  the  date 
of  his  birth  or  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the 
date  of  his  enlistment  or  appointment  in 
such  unit,  whichever  occurs  later.  No  such 
person  who  has  completed  six  years  of  sat- 
isfactory service  as  a  member  of  an  organ- 
ized unit  of  the  National  Guard,  and  who 
during  such  service  has  performed  active 
duty  for  training  with  an  armed  force  for 
not  less  than  three  consecutive  months  shall 
be  liable  for  Induction  for  training  and  serv- 
ice under  this  Act.  except  after  a  declaration 
of  war  or  national  emergency  made  by  the 
Congress.'; 

"i3)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  (2)  (D> 
by  striking  out  In  the  last  sentence  thereof 
the  words  'eight  years'  and  substituting  the 
words  'six  years'  In  lieu  thereof; 

"<4)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  (2)  (E)  to 
read  as  follows; 

"  '(E)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  the  President,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  fts  he  may  prescribe, 
may  provide  that  any  person  enlisted  in  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  any  reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  p'orsuant  to  authority  con- 
ferred by  this  paragraph  or  under  section  262 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952.  as 
amended,  or  any  member  of  the  National 
Guard  deferred  from  training  and  service  by 
clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph,  or  any  person 
enlisted  or  appointed  In  the  National  Guard 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  amended 
clause  and  deferred  from  training  and  service 
by  clause  (B)  of  this  paragrapkh,  who  falls  to 
serve  satisfactorily  as  a  member  of  such 
Ready  Reserve  or  National  Guard  or  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  another  reserve  component 
of  which  he  becomes  a  member  may  be  se- 
lected for  training  and  service  and  Inducted 
Into  the  armed  force  of  which  such  reserve 
component  is  a  pvart,  prior  to  the  selection 
and  Induction  of  other  persons  liable  there- 
for'; 

"(5)  by  amending  clause  (C)  in  the  first 
sentence  of  sutksection  (d)(1)  to  read  as 
follows:  '(C)  agrees  to  remain  a  member  of 
a  regular  or  reserve  component  tintil  the 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  receipt  of  a  com- 
mission,'; 


"(6)  by  amending  the  fifth  and  sixth  sen- 
tences of  subflectlon  (d)(1)  to  read  am  fol- 
lows: 'If,  &t  tba  time  ot.  or  subsequent  to, 

such  appointment,  the  armed  force  in  which 
rach  person  Is  commissioned  does  not  re- 
quire his  service  on  sctlve  duty  In  fulflllment 
of  the  obligation  undertaken  by  him  in  com* 
pliance  with  clause  (B)  of  the  first  sentence 
of  this  pflLTagraph,  such  person  shall  be  or- 
dered to  active  duty  for  training  with  such 
armed  force  in  the  grade  in  which  he  was 
commissioned  for  a  period  of  active  duty  for 
training  of  not  less  than  three  months  or 
more  thsn  six  months  (not  Including  duty 
performed  under  section  270(a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code),  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned to  be  necessary  to  qualify  such  per- 
son for  a  mobiliis&tlon  assignment.  Upon 
being  commissioned  and  assigned  to  a  Re- 
serve component,  such  person  shall  be  re- 
quired to  serve  therein,  or  in  a  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  any  other  armed  force  in  which  he 
is  later  appointed,  for  the  remainder  of  his 
service  obligation.';  and 

"(7)  by  striking  out  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  sentences  of  subsection  (d)(1)  'In 
such  unit'  wherever  it  appears  therein. 

"Sec.  2.  Section  262  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Reserve  Act  of  1952,  as  amended  (50  UJS.C. 
1013).  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (b)(8) 
the  words  'eighteen  years  and  six  months' 
and  substituting  the  words  'twenty-six 
years'  In  lieu  thereof;   and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (c)  thereof  the  words  'eight 
years'  and  substituting  the  words  'six  years' 
In  lieu  thereof: 

"  ( 3 )  by  amending  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  thereof  to  read  as  follows:  'Each 
such  person  ( 1 )  shall  be  deferred  from  train- 
ing and  service  under  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act,  as  amended,  so  long 
as  he  continues  to  serve  satisfactorily,  as  de- 
termined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
appropriate  Secretary,  (2)  shall  by  reason  of 
that  deferment  remain  liable  for  induction 
for  training  and  service  under  the  proTlsions 
of  section  4(a)  of  such  Act  until  the  twenty- 
eighth  anniversary  of  the  date  of  his  birth  or 
unUl  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  date  of 
his  enlistment  under  this  section,  whichever 
anniversary  occvirs  later,  and  (3)  uf)on  the 
completion  of  six  years  of  such  satisfactory 
service  pursuant  to  such  enlistment  shall  be 
exempt  from  further  liability  for  Induction 
for  training  and  service  under  such  Act,  ex- 
cept after  a  declaration  of  war  or  national 
emergency  made  by  the  (Congress  after  Au- 
gust 0,  1955.' 

"Sec,  3.  Section  270  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  Bubeection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"  'lO  Any  person  who  becomes  a  member 
of  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  after  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection  and  who  falls  In  any  year  to  per- 
form satisfactorily  the  training  duty  pre- 
scribed by  or  under  law  for  members  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  or  the  Air  National 
Guard,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  concerned,  may,  ufKsn  the  re- 
quest of  the  Governor  of  the  State  c«-  terri- 
tory. Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Canal  Zone,  or  the 
commanding  general  of  the  District  of  Co- 
liimbla  National  Guard,  whichever  is  con- 
cerned, be  ordered,  without  his  consent,  to 
perform  additional  active  duty  for  training 
for  not  more  than  forty-five  days.  A  member 
ordered  to  active  duty  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  ordered  to  duty  as  a  Reserve  of  the 
Army  or  as  a  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  bls  the 
case  may  be." 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  651(a)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  (a)  Each  person  who  becomes  a  member 
of  an  armed  force  before  his  twenty-sixth 
birthday  shall  serve  in  the  armed  forces  for 


a  total  of  six  years.  Any  person  covered  by 
this  subsection  may  be  sooner  discharged 
because  of  personal  hardship  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
or.  If  he  is  a  member  of  the  Coast  Guard 
while  it  is  not  operating  as  a  service  in  the 
Navy,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Any 
part  of  such  service  that  is  not  active  duty  or 
is  active  duty  for  training  shall  be  performed 
In  a  reserve  component.' 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
I'a)  of  this  section  shall  be  elTectlve  with  re- 
spect to  all  persons  who  became  members 
of  the  arnied  forces  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  as  well  as  to  all  per- 
sons who  become  members  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  any  enlistment  or 
written  agreement  entered  into  prior  to  such 
date  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

"Sec.  5.  Section  3261  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  the  designation  '(b)' 
in  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  the  designa- 
tion "(c)'  in  place  thereof;  and 

"(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  '(c)'  and  Inserting  the  following 
new  subsection  (b)  : 

"'(b)  Under  regulations  to  be  iwescrlbed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  a  person  who 
enlists  or  reenllsts  in  the  Army  National 
Guard,  or  whose  term  of  enlistment  or  re- 
enllstment  in  the  Army  National  Guard  Is 
extended,  shall  be  conctirrently  enlisted  or 
reenllsted,  or  his  term  of  enlistment  or  re- 
enlistment  shall  be  concurrently  extended,  as 
the  case  may  i>e.  as  a  Reserve  of  the  Army  for 
service  in  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.' 

"Sec.  6  Section  8261  of  Utle  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  the  designation  '(b)' 
In  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  the  designa- 
tion '(c)'  In  place  thereof;   and 

"(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  '(C)'  and  inserting  the  following 
new  subsection  (b) : 

"'(b)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  a  person 
who  enlists  or  reenlists  in  the  Air  National 
Guard,  or  whose  term  of  enlistment  or  re- 
enlistment  in  the  Air  National  Guard  is 
extended,  shall  be  concurrently  enlisted  or 
reenllsted,  or  his  term  of  enlistment  or  reen- 
llstment  shall  be  concurrently  extended,  as 
the  case  may  he,  as  a  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force 
for  service  in  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.' 

"Sxc.  7.  Title  32,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Section  302  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  'J  302.  Enlistments,  reenlistmenis,  and  ex- 
tensions 

"'(a)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  concerned,  original  enlist- 
ments in  the  National  Guard  may  l>e  accepted 
for— 

"'(1)  any  specified  term,  not  less  than 
three  years,  for  persons  who  have  not  served 
In  an  armed  force;    or 

"'(2)  any  sjjecifled  term,  not  less  than 
one  year,  for  persons  who  have  served  In 
any  armed  force. 

"'(b)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  concerned,  reenlistment  in 
the  National  Guard  may  be  accepted  for  any 
specified  period,  or.  if  the  person  last  served 
In  one  of  the  highest  five  enlisted  grades, 
for  an  unspecified  period. 

"  (c)  Enlistments  or  reenlistments  In  the 
National  Guard  may  be  extended — 

"  '  ( 1 )  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  concerned,  at  the  request 
of  the  member,  for  any  period  not  less  than 
six   months;    or 

"'(2)  by  proclamation  of  the  President, 
if  Congress  declares  an  emergency,  until  six 
months  after  termination  at  that  emer- 
gency.' 
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"(2)   The  analysis  of  chapter  3  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  item: 
"  '302.  Enlistments.' 
and   Inserting   the   following  Item   in  place 

thereof : 
"  '302.  Enlistments,    reenllstments,    and    ex- 
tensions.' 

"Sec.  8.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 5,  6,  and  7  of  this  Act  shall  not  affect 
any  enlistment,  reenllstment,  or  appoint- 
ment entered  into  or  made  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  29(a)  of  the  Act  of 
August  10,  1956,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  30r). 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  'fiscal 
year'  wherever  they  appear  therein  and  sub- 
stituting the  words  'calendar  year'  in  lieu 
thereof. 

"(b)  Except  with  resp«ct  to  substitute 
postal  employees,  the  amendments  made  by 
•ubttectlon  (•)  of  this  section  shall  become 
tffectlv*  w  of  January  1,  1961,  and  with 
reepect  to  subntltut*  postal  employees  such 
«m4rndffl«fit«  shall  b«€oni«  effectlv*  m  of 
January  1,  1063" 

Th«  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  U  th«re 
objcetton  to  ib«  r»<i\umt  ot  th«  gentUmuin 
from  South  CftroUn*? 

Mr,  BYRNES  of  Wt«con«in,  Reserv- 
ing the  right  to  ot}Jeet,  Mr.  Spetker,  will 
the  gentlemAn  advi««  whether  thi« 
amendment  ha«  been  taken  up  with  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  It 
ha«. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Is  it 
agreeable  to  them? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  It  is 
agreeable  to  them. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  with- 
draw by  reservation  of  objection,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  moves  to 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  bill 
H.R.  5490.  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  the 
Senate  amendment,  insert  "That  section  6 
of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act,  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App.  456), 
is  amended — 

"(1)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  (2)  (E)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"'(E)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  President,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
may  provide  that  any  person  enlisted  in  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  any  reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  pursuant  to  authority  con- 
ferred by  this  paragraph  or  under  section 
262  of  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952, 
as  amended,  or  any  member  of  the  National 
Guard  deferred  from  training  and  service 
by  clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph,  or  any  per- 
son enlisted  or  appointed  in  the  Ready  Re- 
serve of  any  reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  (other  than  under  section 
511(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code),  the 
Army  National  Guard,  or  the  Air  National 
Guard  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
amended  clause,  but  prior  to  his  attaining 
the  age  of  26.  who  fails  to  serve  satisfac- 
torily as  a  member  of  such  Ready  Reserve 
or  National  Guard  or  the  Ready  Reserve  of 
another  reserve  component  of  which  he  be- 
comes a  member  may  be  selected  for  train- 
ing   and    service    and    inducted    Into    the 


armed  force  of  which  such  reserve  com- 
ponent is  a  part,  prior  to  the  selection  and 
Induction  of  other  persons  liable  therefore.'; 
and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  words  'in  such 
unit'  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  sentences  of 
subsection  (d)(1)  and  amending  the  fifth 
and  sixth  sentences  of  that  subsection  to 
read  as  follows:  'If,  at  the  time  of,  or  sub- 
sequent to,  such  appointment,  the  armed 
force  In  which  such  person  Is  commissioned 
does  not  require  his  service  on  active  duty 
in  fulfillment  of  the  obligation  undertaken 
by  him  in  compliance  with  clause  (B)  of 
the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  such 
person  shall  be  ordered  to  active  duty  for 
training  with  such  armed  force  In  the  grade 
in  which  he  was  commissioned  for  a  period 
of  active  duty  for  training  of  not  lew  than 
three  months  or  more  than  six  monthii  (not 
Including  duty  performed  under  iiertlon 
270(a»  of  titfe  10,  United  Stn'es  C'jdei  a« 
dfft«rffllned  by  the  Secretary  ot  the  military 
d«pnrtment  conc«riied  to  be  n«r«KMry  to 
C(UAtlf)r  duch  p«f(M;n  t(rT  a  mobl)l/»t|<(ii  (*»- 
it\%ntn9tii  Upon  \Hi\n%  c//rnmtMiion«(i  n»/l 
MM»ifr>«4  to  M  rmmrvm  vfitnpoutmi.  nuth  p*r- 
•ofl  KhuU  b«  r«<|U>r«<l  u>  Mrrv«  th«r«iO,  or  in 
«  rtmry*  tufmpotwttt  ut  any  otiurr  .irmed 
iare*  in  which  h*  u  Uurr  fippointed,  uruil 
ttM  •tghth  iinniver»ttry  ot  the  receipt  ot  «uch 
eommiMtoD  pursuant  to  th«  provuiims  of 
this  s«ctlon'. 

"8bc.  2.  Section  270  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof; 

"  '(c)  Any  person  who  becomes  a  member 
of  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  after  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection  and  who  falls  In  any  year  to 
perform  satisfactorily  the  training  duty 
prescribed  by  or  under  law  for  members  of 
the  Army  National  Guard  or  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  concerned,  may.  upon 
the  request  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  or 
territory,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Canal  Zone,  or 
the  commanding  general  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  National  Guard,  whichever  is  con- 
cerned, be  ordered,  without  his  consent,  to 
perform  additional  active  duty  for  training 
for  not  more  than  forty-five  days  A  member 
ordered  to  active  duty  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  ordered  to  duty  as  a  Reserve 
of  the  Army  or  as  a  Reserve  of  the  Air  P'orce. 
as  the  case  may  be." 

"Sec.  3.  Section  3261  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  the  designation  '(b)' 
in  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  the  designa- 
tion '(c) '  in  place  thereof;  and 

"(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  '(c)'  and  inserting  the  following 
new  subsection  (b)  : 

"  '(b)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  a  person  who 
enlists  or  reenllsts  in  the  Army  Nntlonal 
Guard,  or  whose  term  of  enlistment  or  reen- 
llstment in  the  Army  National  Guard  is  ex- 
tended, shall  be  concurrently  enlisted  or 
reenlisted.  or  his  term  of  enlistment  or  reen- 
llstment shall  be  concurrently  extended,  as 
the  case  may  be.  as  a  Reserve  of  the  Army 
for  service  In  the  Army  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States." 

"Sec.  4.  Section  8261  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  the  designation  '(b)' 
In  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  the  designa- 
tion 'Co'  in  place  thereof;  and 

"(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  '(C)'  and  ln.serting  the  following 
new  subsection  ( b )  : 

"'(b)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  a  person 
who  enlists  or  reenllsts  In  the  Air  National 
Guard,  or  whose  term  of  enlistment  or  re- 
enlistment  in  the  Air  National  Guard  is 
extended,  shall  be  concurrently  enlisted  or 


reenlisted.  or  his  term  of  enlistment  or  re- 
enlistment  shall  be  concurrently  extended, 
as  the  case  may  be,  as  a  Reserve  of  the  Air 
Force  for  service  in  the  Air  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States  ' 

"Sec.  5.  Title  32.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows; 

"(1)  Section  302  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows- 

"■§302.     Enlistments,      reenllstments,      and 
extensions 

"'(a)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  concerned,  original  enlist- 
ments in  the  National  Guard  may  be  ac- 
cepted  for — 

"(li  any  specified  term,  not  less  than 
three  years,  for  persons  who  have  not  served 
In  an  armed  force;   or 

"■(2i  any  specified  term,  not  less  than 
one  year  for  pernonji  who  have  served  in 
any    armed    forct 

■'(b)  Under  regulHtlon*  t/>  be  prescribed 
by  the  Borretary  roncerned,  r»*nll»lm«nl 
in  the  WMtlonnI  Ouard  may  be  wc«pl«d  for 
dny  tti>*i\t\p(\  [)*^\iit\,  irt.  If  tb<r  p«riK;n  U«t 
Mffvo/i  in  'lUi  Hi  «h«  hl«h#»i  flv*  •niUUxl 
(jrad**    tf   i»n    \iit»\nn\1\i(X    pmrUid 

•  I'  )  BfiiieiffW'fiU  </f  r»*f»lutm*nu  in  ib« 
KiiU'/nxil  OuMfd  m»y   »»•  wit#nd«d  — 

il)  undrr  reguUtlons  to  b«  prMKrrib«d 
by  the  Hecretary  concerned,  at  the  requ**t 
i)i  the  member,  for  any  i^erlod  not  less  than 
61X    months,    or 

"  (2)  by  prfjc.amatlon  of  the  President,  If 
Congress  declares  an  emergency,  until  six 
months  after  termination  of  that  emer- 
gency ' 

"(2)    The  analysis  of  chapter  3  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  following  Item: 
"  302    Enlistments  ' 

and   inserting   the   following    Item   in   place 
thereof; 

■■  '302     Enlistment.s,    reenllstments,    and    ex- 
teiisions  ' 

"Sec  6  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
3,  4,  and  5  of  this  Act  shall  not  affect  any 
enlistment,  reenllstment,  or  appointment 
entered  Into  or  made  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act 

■Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  29(a)  of  the  Act  of 
August  10,  1956,  as  amended  (5  U.SC.  30ri  , 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "fiscal 
year'  wherever  they  appear  therein  and  sub- 
stituting the  words  "calendar  year"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

'■(b)  Ebccept  with  respect  to  substitute 
postal  employees,  the  amendments  made  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  become 
effective  as  of  January  1,  1961.  and  with  re- 
spect to  substitute  postal  employees  such 
amendments  shall  become  effective  as  of 
January    1,    1962  "" 

The  motion  was  agreed  to, 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CHILDREN    HANDICAPPED    BY 
DEAFNESS 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr,  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  bill  iS.  336  > 
to  make  available  to  children  who  are 
handicapped  by  deafness  the  specially 
trained  teachers  of  the  deaf  needed  to 
develop  their  abilities  and  to  make  avail- 
able to  individuals  sufferinfj  speech  and 
hearine:  impairments  the  specially 
trained  speech  pathologists  and  audiolo- 
gists  needed  to  help  them  overcome  their 
hajidicaps. 

The  Clerk  lead  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  >f  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TrrLE     I — TKAININO    OF    TEACHESS    OF    THE    DEAF 

Sec  101,  In  order  to  encourage  and  fa- 
cilitate the  training  of  teachers  of  the  deaf, 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  (hereinafter 
In  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Commission- 
er") shall,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Training  of 
Teachers  of  the  Deaf  (established  by  sec- 
tion 105  and  hereinafter  in  this  title  referred 
to  as  the  "Advisory  Committee"),  establish 
and  conduct  a  program  of  grants-in-aid  to 
accredited  public  and  nonprofit  Institutloni 
ot  higher  education  which  are  approved 
trnlnln|i(  centers  for  teachers  of  the  deaf  or 
are  sfflllsted  with  approved  public  or  other 
nonprofit  Institutions  which  are  approved 
t(TT  the  training  o1  teachers  of  the  deaf  to 
RMlet  Mttch  tnetltutlons  in  providing  courses 
of  tmining  and  ftudf  tor  t«»ch«r>  of  the  deaf 
and  in  Imprortng  etich  courtm  ttueh 
grantA'tn-ald  shall  oe  itMd  hy  eueh  tnstItU' 
turns  to  Metst  in  eovtrXnt  the  eoet  ot  stich 
er^ursea  ot  training  and  study  and  tor  aa* 
tablUhlng  and  maintaining  achoUrshlpa  for 
quallAad  peraona  who  dealre  to  fftroll  In 
Buch  couraes  ot  training  and  study,  the 
stipetuls  of  any  aucb  acholarablpa  to  be 
determined  by  the  Commlaeloner.  The 
Commlaaloner  ahall  aubmlt  all  applications 
for  grant«-ln-atd  under  this  title  to  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Its  review  and  recom- 
mendations, and  the  Commissioner  shall  not 
approve  any  such  application  before  lie  has 
received  and  studied  the  recommendations 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  with  respect  to 
such  application,  unless  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  have  failed  to  submit  its  recom- 
mendations to  him  after  having  had  ade- 
quate time  to  do  so. 

Sec.  102.  Payments  of  grants-in-aid  pur- 
suant to  this  title  shall  t>e  made  by  the 
Commissioner  from  time  to  time  and  on 
such  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  in- 
cluding the  malting  of  such  reports  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Such  payments  may  be  made  either  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement. 

Sec.  103.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title: 

(a)  The  term  "nonprofit",  as  applied  to 
an  institution,  means  an  institution  owned 
and  operated  by  one  or  more  corporations 
or  associations  no  part  of  the  net  earnings 
of  which  inures,  or  may  lawfully  inuje,  to 
the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
individual; 

(b)  The  term  "accredited"",  as  applied  to 
an  institution  of  higher  education,  means 
an  Institution  of  higher  education  ac- 
credited by  a  nationally  recognized  body  or 
bodies  approved  for  such  purpose  by  the 
Commissioner;   and 

(c)  The  term  "approved",  as  applied  to 
training  centers  for  teachers  of  the  deaf, 
means  centers  approved  by  a  nationally  rec- 
ognized body  or  bodies  approved  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Commissioner,  except  that 
a  training  center  for  teachers  of  the  deaf 
which  is  not.  at  the  time  of  Its  application 
for  a  grant  under  this  title,  approved  by 
such  a  recognized  body  or  bodies  may  be 
deemed  approved  for  purposes  of  this  title 
If  the  Commissioner  finds,  after  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  approved  body  or 
bodies,  that  there  is  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  center  will,  with  the  aid  of  such 
grant,  meet  the  approval  standards  of  such 
b(xly  or  bodies. 

Sec.  104.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  delegate  any  of  its  functions  under  this 
title,  except  the  making  of  regulations,  to 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of 
Education. 

Sec  105.  (a)  There  is  hereby  estabilahed 
In  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Com- 


mittee on  the  Training  of  Teachers  of  the 
Deaf.  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be 
Chairman,  and  twelve  persons  appointed, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  by 
the  Commlaeioner  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  HefiJth,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  twelve  appointed  members  shall 
be  selected  so  as  to  secure  on  the  Commit- 
tee a  balanced  representation  from  among 
individuals  Identified  with  institutions  ap- 
proved for  the  training  of  teachers  of  the 
deaf,  individuals  identified  with  institutions 
of  higher  education  which  are  affiliated  with 
institutions  approved  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  the  deaf,  individuals  who  have 
responsibilities  In  the  teaching  of  the  deaf, 
and  individuals  Identified  with  the  general 
public  who  have  demotutrated  an  Interest 
In  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

(b)  The  appointed  members  of  the  Ad- 
vlnory  Conunlttee  ahall  hold  office  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  except  that  ( 1 )  any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  hU  pradeceaeof  waa  appointed 
•h«lt  be  appointed  tor  the  renialnder  erf  euch 
tenn,  and  |3)  the  terms  of  the  memhers 
ftrat  teking  office  after  the  date  ot  enact- 
ment of  this  title  ahall  expire,  ae  deelgnated 
by  the  CommlmUmer  at  the  tlnxe  of  appoint- 
ment, three  at  the  end  ot  tout  yeara  after 
such  date,  three  at  the  end  of  three  years 
after  such  date,  three  at  the  end  of  two 
yean  after  such  date,  and  three  at  the  end 
of  one  year  after  such  date.  None  of  the 
appointed  members  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
appointment until  a  year  has  elapsed  since 
the  end  of  his  preceding  term. 

(c)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  periodi- 
cally review  the  operations  of  the  grante-in- 
aid  program  established  pursuant  to  this 
title  with  a  view  to  determining  the  extent 
to  which  such  program  is  succeeding  in  car- 
rying out  the  purp>oee«  for  which  it  was  es- 
tablished. On  the  basis  of  such  reviews  the 
Advisory  Committee  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
missioner such  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  operation  and  administration  of 
the  program  as  it  may  deem  advisable,  to- 
gether with  any  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation which  it  may  deem  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which 
this  title  was  enacted.  Such  recommenda- 
tions, together  with  the  Commissioner's  com- 
ments thereon,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  "Welfare  for 
transmittal  by  him  to  the  Congress. 

(d)  The  Advisory  Committee  is  authorized 
to  review  all  appUcations  for  grants-in-aid 
under  this  title  and  recommend  to  the  Com- 
missioner the  approval  of  such  applications 
as.  in  the  opinion  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, contribute  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  and  the  disapproval  of 
such  applications  as.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  do  not  contribute  to 
the  carrying  out  of  such  purposes. 

(e)  The  Commissioner  may  utilize  the 
services  of  any  member  or  members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  in  connection  with  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
for  such  periods,  in  addition  to  conference 
periods,  as  he  may  determine. 

(f)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  or  at  the  request  of  the 
Commissioner  under  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section,  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  not  to  exceed  *50  per  day,  and  shall 
also  be  entitled  to  receive  an  allowance  for 
actual  and  necessary  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
places  of  residence,  except  that  any  member 
may  waive  his  right  to  receive  such  com- 
pensation or  allowance,  or  both. 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Por  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title  there  are  au- 
thcR-ized  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 


ning Jtily  1,  1961.  and  for  the  nine  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  but  aggregate  pa3mient8, 
from  sums  so  appropriated,  with  respect  to 
costs  incurred  during  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1961,  or  the  next  fiscal  year  by 
recipients  of  grants-in-aid  under  this  title 
may  not  exceed  1 1.500. 000.  Any  grant  for 
training  or  scholarships  made  from  an  ap- 
propriation under  this  title  for  any  fiscal 
year  may  Include  such  amounts  for  provid- 
ing such  training  or  scholarships  during  suc- 
ceeding years  as  the  Commissioner  may  de- 
termine 

(b)    The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  ter- 
nxlnate  on  June  30.  1971. 

TITLE     II ^TRAINING     OF     SPZBCH     FATHOIX>GiaTS 

AND  Axn>ioix>cxrrs 

Sec.  201.  In  order  to  encourage  and  facili- 
tate the  training  of  speech  pathologlate  and 
audlologlste.  the  Director  of  the  Odlce  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  (hereinafter  In 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Director") 
shall,  with  the  advice  and  aaeletance  ot  th* 
Advleory  Committee  on  ftpeeeh  Pathology 
and  AudUHogy  Training  (Mtabllebed  by  mc* 
tion  306  and  hereinafter  In  thle  title  referred 
to  as  the  "Advisory  Committee"),  eataMleto 
and  conduct  a  program  ot  graote'lO'aUl  to 
accredited  public  and  nonproAt  Inetltutkme 
of  higher  education  which  are  enffftfMl  In 
the  training  of  speech  patholoflete  and 
audiologlsu  to  aeaUt  such  Inetttutlona  in 
providing  such  training  and  in  improving 
courses  for  such  training.  Such  grante-ln- 
ald  shall  be  made  only  to  Inctltutlons  of 
higher  education  which  offer  programs  of 
such  nature  and  content  as  to  enable  stu- 
dents who  have  sticceaefuUy  completed  such 
programs  to  qualify  for  an  advanced  certifi- 
cate in  speech  pathology  or  audiology  from 
a  nationally  recognized  body  or  bodies  ap- 
proved for  the  purpose  by  the  Director. 
Such  grants-in-aid  ahall  be  used  by  such 
institutions  to  assist  in  covering  the  cost  of 
courses  of  graduate  training  and  study  lead- 
ing to  the  master's  or  doctor's  degree  and 
for  establishing  and  maintaining  graduate 
fellowships  with  such  stipends  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Director.  The  Director 
shall  submit  all  applications  for  grants-in- 
aid  under  this  title  to  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  its  review  and  recommendations, 
and  the  Director  shall  not  approve  any  such 
application  before  he  has  received  and 
studied  the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  with  respect  to  such  application, 
unless  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  have 
failed  to  submit  its  recommendations  to  him 
after  having  had  adequate  time  to  do  so. 

Sec.  202.  Payments  of  grants-in-aid  pur- 
suant to  this  title  may  be  made  by  the  Di- 
rector from  time  to  time,  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  on  such  conditions 
as  the  Director  may  determine,  including 
the  making  of  such  reports  as  the  Director 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sec.  203    Por  the  purposes  of  this  title: 

(a)  The  term  "nonprofit",  as  applied  to 
an  institution  of  higher  education,  means 
an  institution  owned  and  operated  by  one 
or  more  corpwratlons  or  associations  no  pwtrt 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may 
lawfully  Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  individual. 

(b)  The  term  "accredited",  as  applied  to 
an  institution  of  higher  education,  means 
an  institution  of  higher  education  accredited 
by  a  nationally  recognized  body  or  bodies  ap- 
proved for  the  purpose  by  the  Director. 

Sec.  204.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
delegate  any  of  his  functions  under  this  title 
except  the  making  of  regulations,  to  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Vcxiatlonal 
BehabUltatlon. 

Sec,  206  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Office  of  "Vocational  Rehabilitation 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  Speech  Pathology 
and  Audiology  Training.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  consist  of  the  Director  who  shall 
be  Chairman  and  twelve  persons,  appointed 
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vtthout  Mgard  te  (h«  eiwil  Mrvlee  laws,  by 
tiM  ntrtrtTTT  vitb  tiie  4#prov«l  of  tba  8«o- 
r«tanr  of  Tl— Itti.  adiiotton,  and  WcUam. 

iMtad  CO  M  to  «acuM  •>  the  Adviienr  Com- 
Biltte**  kalMUMd  r«!pr«MaUUlan  £rom  aaaoBC 
UUUtKUuUs  «ko  d««iot«  •  major  9»rt  at  tlaalr 
eSortc  to  dapartmento  of  apeach  pathology 
and  ftUCUologf  la  InaUtutloiu  of  hlgber  adu- 
catioa  and  wko  raflact  vaded  apaclaltlaa  rap- 
raaantad  la  maeHi  dapartmanta,  ladlvlduals 
from  tba  ranka  of  profaaaloaal  paopla  actively 
engaged  In  the  dlagnosla,  training,  or  relia- 
blUtatloa  at  Ixxdivlduala  auiZarlng  aerlous 
speech  or  hearing  laapalmaents,  and  Indi- 
viduals from  the  general  public  who  have 
demonstrated  an  Interest  tn  tlie  problem  of 
speech  and  heartng  dtsaWlltles. 

(b)  TlM  appointed  members  of  the  Ad- 
vtBory  Committee  shall  boM  oOce  for  a  term 
of  foor  years,  except  that  (1)  any  member 
appolatad  to  fill  a  vaoaxvcy  ooeuirtng  prior 
to.  the  eKplrat4oti  of  tiw  term  for  wl&ich  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  sbaU  be  appointed 
lor  the  remaiiader  of  bikA  term,  and  (2)  the 
tervis  of  ttoe  mamben  Brat  taktae  ofloe  after 
the  «Bte  of  enactment  of  this  tltte  sball  ex- 
pire, as  deslgBKted  by  the  Director  et  tlM 
time  of  appniulment.  three  at  the  end  of 
foor  yuwa  afWr  snch  date,  three  at  the 
of  three  9>aBi«  after  s«cb  4ate.  three  at  the 
end  of  two  y«ars  after  such  date,  and  three 
set  the  end  of  one  year  after  vuch  date. 
Vane  of  the  appointed  memberB  sbtJl  be 
tUglMs  lor  raappotntaaent  mtfl  a  year  has 
elapaad  stnoe  the  end  of  hia  preceding  term. 

(c)  TVe  iWdT*B«jry  Oomniit*ee  ehall  pertod- 
loally  let  tew  the  operatlwns  of  t*»e  grants- 
in-aid  pt'ogram  eatabHcftied  pnmiant  to  this 
title  with  a  n«w  to  determining  the  extent 
to  which  Btic*i  program  Is  mieceedlng  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which.  It  was 
estahlMhed.  On  the  basis  of  such  rerlews 
the  AdHsory  Committee  shall  submit  to  the 
Director  snch  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  operation,  and  admtntstratton  of 
the  ppograna  as  It  may  deeni  advisable,  to- 
gether with  any  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation which  It  may  deem  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which 
this  title  was  enacted.  Such  recommenda- 
tions, together  with  the  Director's  comments 
thereon,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  tor  trans- 
mittal by  him  to  the  Congress. 

td)  The  Advisory  Committee  is  authorized 
to  review  all  applications  for  grants-in-aid 
under  this  title  and  recommend  to  the  Di- 
rector the  approval  of  such  applications  as. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Advisory  Committee, 
contribute  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  pxir- 
poses  of  this  title,  and  the  disapproval  of 
such  applications  as.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  do  not  contribute  to 
the  carrjrlng  out  of  such  purposes. 

(e)  The  Director  may  utilize  the  services  of 
any  member  or  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  In  connection  with  matters  re- 
lating to  the  provlfiions  of  this  title,  for  such 
periods.  In  addition  to  cacLferexu:e  periods. 
as  he  may  determine. 

(f)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  serving  ob  business  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  or  at  the  request  of  the 
Director  under  subsection  (e)  of  tills  sec- 
tion, receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  not  to  exceed  >50  per  day,  asd  shall 
also  be  entitled  to  receive  an  allowance  for 
actual  and  necessary  travel  and  subsistence 
exp>ense8  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
places  of  residence,  except  that  any  member 
may  waive  his  right  to  receive  such  coinpen- 
sation  or  allowance,  or  both. 

Sec.  206.  (a)  For  the  purpoee  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  are 
autboriaed  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts 
as  may  be  neoeasary  Cor  the  fiscal  year  be- 
glnnltxg  Joly  1,  M6t,  and  for  the  nine  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  but  aggregate  payments. 


from  suoM  ao  appropriated,  with  iwapaet  to 
coats  teeorrad  «htrii«  tha  amemX  ymr  bcsUft- 
Blng  July  1.  1«61,  or  Um  neat  fiscal  ymr  kf 
rifitr'nnts  of  gnaate-lA-aid  vaMtor  ikis  title 
■aay  aot  awaaad  •8j0O6/toaL  Aay 
twairrtag  or  iaUowskipa  Made  fraaa 
priaitloo  under  Uti*  title  for  any  flsoal  year 
Bay  It^lndr  svioh  amounSs  tor  providing 
Bitch  traUUag  or  f  eUowahips  during  auooeed- 
log  years  as  Um  Commtasloner  auy  dcter- 
mlae. 

(b)     The    provisions    of    this    title    shaU 
terminate   on   June  SO,    1971. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Cierk  read  as  f oIIowe  : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  GariN  of  Ore- 
gon: Strike  out  all  after  the  enartlng  dUnee 
of  the  Senate  bill,  S.  S3«,  and  Insert  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  H.R.  9011.  as  follows: 
"That,  In  order  to  encourage  and  facUltate 
tJhe  training  of  more  teachers  of  the  deaf, 
the  Commissioner  of  BMucatlon  (hereinafter 
ta  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  'Coasmis- 
sioner')  shall,  with  the  advice  and  asrtntance 
at  the  Advisory  OoBMnlttee  on  the  Training 
of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  (established  by  sec- 
tion 5  swid  heremaTter  In  this  Act  referred 
to  Bs  the  'Advisory  Committee'),  estatbllsh 
and  ronduct  a  program  of  grants-in-aid  to 
accredited  pxibKc  and  nonprofit  Institutions 
Off  higher  education  wMch  are  approved 
tratnlBg  centers  for  teachers  of  the  deaf 
or  are  affiltated  with  approved  public  or  other 
nonprofit  tnstltatkms  which  are  appTO^«Kl  for 
the  training  of  teaobers  of  the  deaf  to  assist 
such  institutions  In  p>rovtdlng  ooxirass  of 
training  and  study  for  teachers  of  the  deaf 
and  in  Improving  such  comses.  Such  grants- 
in-aid  shall  be  «Red  by  such  Institutions  to 
asatst  tn  covering  the  coat  of  such  courses 
of  traintng  and  study  and  for  establishing 
and  mamtatntng  scholarshtps  for  qualified 
persons  who  desire  to  enroll  in  such  courses 
of  training  and  study,  the  sttptends  oif  any 
such  scbolarshtps  to  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner.  The  Oonunissloner  shall  sxib- 
anlt  all  applications  for  grants-in-aid  under 
this  Act  to  the  Advisory  Committee  for  its 
review  and  recommendations,  and  the  Com- 
missioner shall  not  approve  any  such  appli- 
cation before  he  has  received  and  studied  the 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Coatmit- 
toe  with  respect  to  such  ap^lcatlon.  unless 
the  Advisory  Oommlttee  shall  have  failed  to 
sabmtt  Its  leoommendatlons  to  him  after 
having  had  adeqnate  time  to  do  so. 

"Sac.  2,  Payments  of  grants-in-aid  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  shall  be  made  by  the  Com- 
missioner from  time  to  time  and  on  such 
eooidlttons  as  he  may  determine,  including 
the  making  of  snch  reports  as  the  Cornmis- 
sloner  may  determine  to  be  necessary  to  carry 
oat  ttie  provtsions  of  this  Act.  Such  pay- 
ments may  be  made  either  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  refmbursement. 

"Sec.  3.  For  the  prurposes  of  this  Act-— 

"(a)  The  term  'nonprofit',  as  applied  to 
an  institution,  means  an  instltxitlon  owned 
and  operated  by  one  or  uKire  oorpomtlons 
or  Bssodatlons  no  part  of  the  net  earnings 
of  which  Inures,  or  may  lawfully  Inure,  to 
the  benefit  of  any  private  sliareholder  or 
individual: 

"(b)  The  term  'accredited',  as  applied  to 
an  institution  of  higher  education,  means 
an  Institution  of  hi^ier  education  accredited 
by  a  nationally  recognized  body  or  bodies 
approved  for  such  purpose  by  the  Coaunls- 
Bloner;  and 

"(c)  The  term  'approved',  as  applied  to 
training  centers  for  teachera  of  the  deaf, 
means  centers  approved  by  a  natlonalty  rec- 
ognized body  or  hodtes  approved  tor  the 
purpose  by  the  OcnaaiaBtasier,  except  Oist  a 
training  center  for  teachers  of  the  deaf 
which  Is  not.  at  the  ttsie  of  its  ap|»Ila&tion 
far  a  grant  under  tills  Act.  approved  by  suda 
a  recognized  body  or  bodies  may  be  daenaed 


(^proved  for  purposes  of  this  Act  If  the  Com- 
missioner finds,  after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  approved  body  or  bodies,  that 
there  Is  reaaonaMe  aasnranoe  that  the  center 
wtll,  with  t»»e  aid  of  auch  grant,  meet  the 
approval  standards  c*  auch  body  or  bodies 

"&EC.  4.  nie  CtHoaUaaioner  is  authorized 
to  delegate  any  of  his  functions  under  this 
Act.  except  the  making  of  r^:uiations.  to  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  OfQce  of  Education. 
"Sec.  5.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  the  Training  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf. 
The  Advisory  Committee  shall  consist  of  the 
Commissioner,  who  shall  be  Chairman,  and 
twelve  persoi^  appointed,  without  regard  to 
the  clvU  service  laws,  by  the  Commissioner 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  twelve  ap- 
pointed members  shall  be  selected  so  as  to 
secure  on  the  Committee  a  balanced  repre- 
sentation from  among  Individuals  identified 
with  Institutions  approved  for  the  training 
of  teachers  of  the  deaf,  individuals  Identified 
with  Institutions  of  higher  educatloii  which 
are  affiliated  with  Institutions  approved  for 
the  training  of  teachers  of  the  deaf,  Individ- 
uals who  have  respon&ihlll ties  In  the  teach- 
ing of  the  deaf,  and  individuals  identified 
with  the  general  public  who  have  demon- 
strated an  interest  in  the  education  of  the 
deaf. 

"[b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  peri- 
odically review  the  operations  of  the  grants- 
in-aid  program  established  pursuant  to  this 
Act  with  a  view  to  determining  the  extent 
to  wliich  such  program  Is  suooeeding  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  estab- 
lished. On  the  basis  of  snch  reviews  the 
Advisory  Oommlttee  shall  aubaalt  to  the 
Conumissioner  such  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  operation  and  administration 
of  the  program  as  It  may  deem  advlaafale, 
together  with  any  recomm  e j  dations  for 
legislation  which  It  may  deean  necessary  or 
desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which 
this  Act  was  enacted.  Such  reoonunexKia- 
tlons.  together  with  the  Oommlaslonar's  com- 
ments thereon,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
transmittal  by  him  to  the  Congress. 

"(c)  The  Advisory  Committee  Is  authorized 
to  review  all  applications  for  grants-in-aid 
under  this  Act  and  recommend  to  the  Com- 
missioner the  approval  of  such  applications 
as.  tn  the  opinion  of  the  Adrlsory  Commit- 
tee, contribute  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  and  the  disapproval  of 
such  applications  as,  In  the  opintnn  of  the 
Advisory  Oommlttee,  do  not  contribute  to 
the  carr]rlng  out  of  such  pur  poses. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  may  utilize  the 
services  of  any  member  or  members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  In  connection  with  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
for  such  periods,  in  addition  to  conference 
periods,  as  he  may  determine. 

"(6)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the  Ad- 
vlsor>-  Conunlttee  or  et  the  recfuest  of  the 
Commissioner  imder  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  not  to  exceed  $75  per  day.  aiid  shall 
also  be  entitled  to  receive  an  allowance  for 
actual  and  necessary  travel  and  sulaslstence 
expenses  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
plaoes  of  reeldence,  except  that  any  mem- 
ber may  waive  his  right  to  receive  such  com- 
pensation or  allowance,  or  both.  The  pro- 
visions of  section  1003  of  the  National 
Defense  Kducation  Act  of  1958  shall  apply  to 
members  of  the  Advisory  Conunlttee. 

"Sec  6  (  a  i  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  there  are  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  $1,500,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and  $1,500,000 
9cr  tl»c  fiscal  year  endln;  June  SO.  1963.  Any 
grant  for  training  or  scholarships  made  from 
sa   appropriation    under    this   Act   for    any 
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fiscal  year  nvay  include  such  amounts  for 
providing  sucli  training  or  scholarships  dur- 
ing succeeding  years  as  the  Commissioner 
may  determine. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
terminate    on    June    30.    1963" 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  support 
of  this  legislation  to  provide  for  special 
training  for  teachers  of  the  deaf.  This 
is  the  type  of  program  that  can  be  ade- 
quately handled  only  by  the  Federal 
Government.  There  is,  at  present,  a 
serious  shortage  of  trained  teachers  in 
this  field  and  this  program  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  all  of  the  States  attempt- 
ing to  meet  the  present  shortage,  both 
in  their  public  institutions  and  private 
schools.  I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  in  calling  this 
bill  up  for  action  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
need  for  competent,  trained  teachers  of 
the  deaf  is  extremely  critical  through- 
out the  coimtry.  This  urgent  need  must 
be  met  now.  Each  year  of  delay  exacts 
an  iiTemediable  toll.  Schools  for  the 
deaf  have  long  waiting  lists  of  appli- 
cants who  cannot  be  admitted  because 
of  the  growing  shortage  of  teachers  and 
facilities.  Failure  to  meet  the  basic  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  deaf  child  infinitely 
compounds  the  handicap  of  deafness  and 
creates  bewilderingly  complex  problems 
to  be  faced  by  the  deaf  person,  his  fam- 
ily, and  all  the  agencies,  public  and  pri- 
vate, which  seek  to  meet  his  needs.  It  is 
only  through  the  special  skills  of  those 
trained  to  teach  the  deaf  that  the  deaf 
child  can  be  brought  into  realistic  con- 
tact with  his  world.  Without  this  educa- 
tion, suited  to  his  needs,  the  stream  of 
our  society  and  its  culture  flows  past  him 
in  ambiguous  and  confusing  undulations. 
For  no  other  group  in  our  population  is 
the  price  of  educational  neglect  so  high, 
nor  its  resultant  harm  so  irreparable. 

The  art  of  conveying  to  the  deaf  child 
meaning,  that  is,  comprehension  and 
understanding  of  ideas  inherent  in 
language,  is  an  extremely  specialized 
one.  This  meaning,  which  comes  to 
the  hearing — and  the  hard  of  hearmg — 
child  through  his  ears,  is  available  to 
the  deaf  child  only  through  his  eyes. 
Herein  lies  the  difference  between  the 
art  of  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  the 
other  teachers  in  the  educational  milieu. 
Training  in  the  special  skills  of  this  art 
is  essential  if  we  are  to  give  to  each  deaf 
child  a  firm  educational  foundation. 
For  the  deaf  child,  the  task  of  learning 
language — this  comprehension  of  the 
world  about  him  in  terms  meaningful 
and  accurate  to  him  and  to  the  persons 
to  whom  he  wishes  to  convey  his 
thoughts — is  a  slow  and  complex  one. 
He  has  a  right  to  the  teaching  of  one 
especially  qualified  to  convey  this  mean- 
ing to  him.  To  the  extent  that  he  is 
denied  that  right,  this  Nation  is  failing 
in  its  duty  to  him.  and  is  robbing  itself 
of  the  benefit  of  his  contribution  to  our 
.society  in  his  adulthood. 

One  of  the  most  diflBcult  problems 
facing  adjustment  counselors  and  place- 
ment workers  today  is  the  so-called 
"marginal"  deaf  person  who  has  reached 


employable  age  without  benefit  of  proper 
education  or  of  any  education  at  all. 
The  problem  is  frequently  compounded 
because,  faced  with  having  to  turn  num- 
bers of  applicants  away,  the  schools  are 
forced  into  a  selection  process  which 
frequently  "selects  out"  the  more  dif- 
ficult case — the  problem  child  Of  equal 
significance  is  the  constellation  of  ex- 
tremely complex  problems  posed  by  many 
deaf  persons  who  have  had  school  ex- 
perience from  untrained  teachers. 

Public  and  private  programs  are  then 
confronted  with  the  deaf  chent  whose 
problems  are  complex  and  difficult  of 
solution,  who  may  lack  not  only  the 
rudiments  of  education,  but  the  positive 
patterns  of  social  relations  and  work 
habits  and  attitudes  which  accompany 
the  usual  educational  process  and  which 
must  be  established  in  the  adult  client 
if  he  is  to  succeed  with  any  realistic 
vocational  objective.  Needless  to  say. 
these  problems  of  personal,  social,  and 
vocational  adjustment  are  more  difficult 
to  meet  in  a  deaf  person  who  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  develop  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  world  around  him, 
or  to  acquire  the  communication  skills 
needed  to  articulate  his  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, and  needs  to  professional  peisons 
who  would  serve  him. 

One  of  the  first  things  adjustment 
workers  have  had  to  do  for  many  deaf 
clients  is  develop  a  sense  of  time — how 
to  tell  time,  how  to  make  or  keep  an 
appointment  on  time:  how  to  know 
what  time  to  catch  a  bus,  how  to  count — 
how  to  count  money — all  of  these  little 
things  which  we  take  so  for  granted,  and 
which  would  have  come  to  him  through 
the  schools  if  he  had  been  given  the  op- 
portunity of  a  proper  education. 

We  cannot  say  that  responsibility  in 
this  crucial  ai-ea  lies  solely  with  the 
States  or  the  communities  concerned. 
President  Kennedy,  in  his  educational 
message  stressed  that  the  human  mind 
is  our  fundamental  resource.  To  us  this 
means  the  mind  of  the  deaf  child  as  well 
as  the  hearing.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  to  see  that 
eveiT  effort  is  made  to  assure  that  the 
deaf  children  of  this  Nation  have  avail- 
able to  them  the  teaching  skills  of  those 
especially  qualified  to  meet  their  edu- 
cational needs.  Nor  can  we  assert  that 
the  needs  to  which  the  bill  is  addressed 
do  not  have  sufficient  priority  to  war- 
rant enactment  at  this  time.  We  must 
recognize  the  priority  of  prevention.  We 
must  calculate  the  price  of  failure. 

On  August  31.  1961.  I  introduced  H.R. 
9011  to  assist  in  making  available  to 
children  who  are  handicapped  by  deaf- 
ness the  specially  prepared  teachers  of 
the  deaf  needed  to  develop  their  abilities. 
In  the  Nation  there  are  about  35.000 
school -age  children  suffering  from  deaf- 
ness. About  27,000  of  these  children 
are  reported  to  be  enrolled  in  residential 
schools  for  the  deaf  or  in  special  public 
day  school  facilities  for  the  education  of 
the  deaf.  Many  children  now  enrolled 
in  these  special  classes  are  being  taught 
by  teachers  not  fully  prepared  to  instruct 
the  deaf.  There  are  about  8,000  chil- 
dren who  are  not  receiving  any  special- 
ized help  from  the  schools. 


Education  of  deaf  children  and  youth 
Is  a  difficult  process.  One  of  the  avenues 
of  learning — the  sense  of  hearing — is 
closed  to  such  children.  The  normal 
child  acquires  language  in  a  casual,  imi- 
tative way,  but  the  deaf  child  must  be 
taught  to  communicate  before  he  can 
begin  his  schooling  or  participate  in 
normal  social  exiieriences. 

The  teacher  of  the  deaf  has  a  dual 
responsibility.  He  is  the  one  to  help  the 
child  acquire  and  mamtain  a  means  of 
communication:  at  the  same  time,  he  is 
the  one  to  provide  the  usual  elementary 
and  secondary  curriculum  offering,  so 
that  the  child  will  master  the  basic  skills 
for  leammg — reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic — and  also  secure  a  concept 
of  man's  cultural  heritage.  In  order  to 
be  effective  in  this  dual  role,  the  teacher 
must  be  equipped  with  techrdcal  knowl- 
edge about  deafness  and  at  the  same 
time  qualify  as  a  capable  educator. 

Several  nationwide  studies  have  been 
made  on  the  preparation  of  teachers  of 
exceptional  children.  As  far  back  as 
1954,  the  Office  of  Education  reported 
that  teachers  of  the  deaf  were  more  dif- 
ficult to  secure  than  teachers  in  any 
other  single  area  of  exceptionality. 
While  the  number  of  teachers  needed 
was  not  greater  than  in  most  of  the 
other  areas,  the  difficulty  in  securing 
them  seemed  to  be  more  pronounced. 

A  recent  study  on  the  need  for  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf  has  been  reported  in 
"Information  for  Prosr>ective  Teachers 
of  the  Deaf  for  Schools  for  the  Deaf, 
Classes  for  the  Deaf,  Speech  and  Hear- 
ing Clinics,  Rehabilitation  Facilities  for 
the  Deaf  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada," a  brochure  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  the 
Conference  of  Executives  of  American 
Schools  for  the  Deaf.  This  study  reports 
the  acute  need  for  teachers  to  work  in 
residential  schools  as  well  as  in  special 
schools  and  classes  for  the  deaf.  The 
study  indicates  that  about  500  addi- 
tional teachers  of  the  deaf  would  be 
needed  each  year  in  order  to  staff  the 
schools  and  classes  of  the  Nation. 

On  the  basis  of  these  studies,  it  ap- 
pears that  about  25  institutions  of 
higher  education  are  now  offering  pro- 
fessional preparation  for  educators  in 
the  field  of  the  deaf  and  that  many  of 
these,  with  strengthening  and  improv- 
ing, could  accept  more  students.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  best  immediate  contribu- 
tion that  the  Federal  Government  could 
make  to  this  problem  would  be  to  pro- 
vide resources  for  scholarships  to  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  students. 

The  need  for  such  personnel  was 
vividly  presented  by  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied in  the  nine  regional  hearings  on 
special  education  and  rehabilitation  held 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Special  Educa- 
tion of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  of  the  86th  Congress. 
Glaring  gaps  in  our  educational  provi- 
sions for  exceptional  children  and  youth 
were  pxsinted  out  in  each  of  these  hear- 
ings. The  main  deterrent  to  progress  in 
developing  the  needed  provisions  was 
identified  as  the  lack  of  qualified  teach- 
ers of  the  various  types  of  exceptional 
children  to  staff  the  Nation's  schools. 
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The  urgent  need  for  teachers  of  the 
deaf  was  again  emphasized  at  the  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Spe- 
cial Education  in  Wa£hinc:tan  an  August 
22  and  23,  1961,  on  bills  under  considera- 
tion— H.R.  352S.  H.R.  5743,  ajid  H.R. 
7175. 

Unless  the  schools  help  these  children 
so  they  can  taice  advantage  of  educa- 
ticHial  opportunity,  they  will  not  have  a 
chance  to  become  contributing,  well- 
adjusted  members  of  society.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  given  suitable  edu- 
cation, most  of  them  will  become  useful, 
productive  citizens. 

I  would  like,  therefore,  to  urge  the 
passage  of  H.R.  9011  so  we  may  speedily 
provide  and  improve  instruction  in  this 
critical  area.  As  means  of  communica- 
tion unfold  to  the  deaf  child  and  enable 
him  to  acquire  a  suitable  education,  it 
can  be  presiuned  that  he  will  engage  in 
normal  life  activities.  Not  only  will  he 
benefit  as  an  individual,  but  so  will  his 
family  and  the  community. 

In  introducing  this  specialized  piece  of 
legislation,  I  am  aware  also  of  the  sev- 
eral million  children  who  have  handi- 
capping conditions  other  than  deafness 
and  do  not  have  access  to  the  type  of 
school  program  they  need.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Education  will  present  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress  broadened  legislation 
which  will  enable  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  contribution  not  only  to 
mentidly  retarded  and  to  deaf  children, 
but  also  to  all  others  in  need  of  special 
educational  opportunities. 

The  experience  of  the  OfBce  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  administration  of  Public  Law 
S5-926,  professional  preparation  for 
teaching  mentally  retarded  children,  has 
fully  demonstrated  the  benefits  that  can 
be  exc>ected  under  the  program  proposed 
for  the  te&chine  at  deaf  children.  The 
grants  made  by  the  Office  of  Education 
thus  far  have  enabled  25  of  our  leading 
universities  to  strengthen  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  in  this  field  and  180  Fel- 
lows have  been  supported.  Several  ol 
these  persons  have  already  assumed  posi- 
tions in  colleges  and  vmi vers! ties  pre- 
paring teachers  of  the  mentally  retarded. 
Others  have  taken  positions  as  directors 
or  supervisors  of  programs  of  the  men- 
tally retarded  in  State  and  local  school 
systems.  Testimony  recently  presented 
by  the  State  directors  and  by  the  na- 
tional professional  organizations  repre- 
senting special  education  enthusiasti- 
cally supports  the  value  of  the  training 
that  is  authorized  by  Public  Law  85-926. 

Because  of  the  limited  funds  now 
available  under  the  program  the  OflBce 
of  Education  has  had  to  give  its  priority 
to  the  training  of  college  level  instruc- 
tors who  will  prepare  classroom  teachers 
and  leaders  of  the  programs  in  State  and 
local  schools.  The  program  should  now 
be  expanded  to  permit  additional  grants 
so  that  classroom  teachers  can  also  be 
trained  under  the  program. 

The  favorable  experiences  we  have  had 
with  the  program  in  the  field  of  mentally 
retarded  gives  us  confidence  that  com- 
parable aiccess  can  be  achieved  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers  of  deai  children. 
It  is  assumed  that  in  the  first  year  of 
the  program  approximately  350  scholar- 
ship grants  could  be  awarded  to  persons 


to  be  trained  in  about  25  institutions. 
This  would  have  the  twofold  effect  of 
both  strengthening  institutions  who  are 
now  preparing  classroom  teachers  and 
at  the  same  time  preparing  more  stu- 
dents for  the  actual  teaching  of  deaf 
children.  It  is  estimated  that  between 
600  and  700  teachers  of  deaf  children 
can  be  made  available  in  our  schools 
with  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
It  is  nothing  short  of  disgraceful  that 
deaf  children  now  capable  of  benefiting 
by  education  are  now  denied  this  oppor- 
tunity in  some  localities  because  of  an 
inadequate  supply  of  qualified  teachers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
give  their  wholehearted  support  to  this 
legislation  and  to  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  the  leadership  in 
this  field  that  has  proven  so  valuable  in 
the  preparation  of  teachers  of  the  men- 
tally retarded. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  urge 
the  passage  of  H.R.  9011.  which  would 
establish  In  the  Office  of  Eklucation  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Training  of 
Teachers  of  the  Deaf,  and  authorize 
$1,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1962  and  fi.scal 
1963  for  grants-in-aid  to  public  and  non- 
profit institutions  to  help  make  avail- 
able to  individuals  suffering  hearing  im- 
pairments the  service  of  teachers  and 
other  specialists  in  the  field  of  audiology 
needed  to  help  them  overcome  their 
handicaps.  Although  there  is  nation- 
wide need  for  a  hearing  specialist  pro- 
gram, I  shall  limit  my  comments  to  the 
need  for  such  a  program  in  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

I  recently  read  an  excellent  article 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  the  problems 
of  the  deaf  by  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  the 
medical  columnist  for  the  Times.  In  that 
article  Dr.  Rusk  pointed  out  that  there 
are  over  6  miUion  persons  in  the  United 
States  with  impaired  hearing,  but  that 
only  109,000,  or  2  percent  of  the  total, 
are  deaf.  The  percentage  of  the  native 
p>opulation  afflicted  with  serious  hearing 
maladies  in  Alaska  is  much  higher  than 
the  national  average.  In  the  course  of 
my  correspondence  with  Dr.  David  L. 
Sparling,  pediatric  consultant  for  the 
Alaska  Native  Health  Service  at  Mount 
Edgecumbe,  Alaska,  and  physicians  at 
the  boarding  schools  operated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  I  have  been 
informed  that  chronic  ear  infections  are 
foiind  in  as  many  as  30  percent  of  the 
children  admitted  to  the  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe Hospital.  I  might  add  that  the 
children  so  admitted  are  from  all  over 
Alaska. 

During  1960,  chronic  ear  infections 
were  found  in  10  percent  of  the  students 
from  remote  villages  enrolled  at  Wran- 
gell  Institute  Elementary  Boarding 
School,  and  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
students  enrolled  at  Mount  Edgecumbe 
Secondary  Boarding  School  were  so 
afflicted.  Likewise,  chronic  ear  infec- 
tions have  been  found  among  30  percent 
of  the  pupils  selected  at  random  in  cer- 
tain native  villages  scattered  throughout 
Alaska. 

What  makes  these  statistics  the  more 
striking  is  that  they  pertain  only  to  chil- 
dren. According  to  Dr.  Rusk  the  rate 
of  impaired  hearing  per  1,000  persons 


under  age  25  in  the  United  States  is  7.9 
percent  with  the  rate  increasing  in  the 
higher  age  brackets.  Among  the  native 
children  of  Alaska  the  percentage  of 
children  with  impaired  hearing  is  more 
than  twice  that  hiRh. 

All  specialists  in  the  field  of  audiology 
are  agreed  that  the  most  important  as- 
pect of  hearing  conservation  is  early  de- 
tection of  hearing  loss.  Early  treatment 
of  chronic  ear  infection  may  produce  ac- 
ceptable hearing.  Unfortunately,  at  the 
present  time,  auricular  training,  for  most 
of  Alaska's  deaf  children  must,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  be  given  by  imtrained 
volunteers  under  the  occasional  super- 
vision of  a  qualified  teacher  of  the  deaf. 

In  a  letter  to  me  of  August  11.  1961, 
Mrs.  Henrietta  C.  Krantz.  a  speech  and 
hearing  specialist  employed  by  the 
Alaska  Department  of  Health  and  Wel- 
fare, wrote  as  follows: 

So  far  as  I  know  the  State  director  of  the 
Alaska  Crippled  Children's  Association  la 
still  trying  to  recrvilt  a  teacher  of  the  deaf 
to  take  the  class  that  me  had  hoped  to  or- 
ganize In  Ketchikan  this  September.  The 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  is  con- 
stantly seeking  assistance  for  individuals, 
who,  because  of  our  Inability  to  supply  this 
type  of  training  have  become  adults  unable 
to  make  satisfactory  social  or  economic  ad- 
justments. 

Alaska  is  not  the  only  State  where 
there  are  not  enough  trained  personnel 
to  cany  on  an  effective  program  of  as- 
sistance to  those  suffering  hearing  im- 
pairments. The  problem  is  national  in 
scope.  The  answer  is  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram implemented  with  funds  with 
which  to  encourage  and  promote  the 
graduate  training  of  professional  audi- 
ologisls  who  could  treat  individuals  suf- 
fering hearing  impairments.  For  this 
reason  I  want  to  sincerely  express  to  my 
colleagues  the  need  for  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  purpose  of  the  bill.  H.R.  9011.  is  to 
alleviate  a  serious  shortage  of  trained 
teacliers  of  dcsLf  children. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, in  hearings  across  the  Nation  last 
year  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott], 
heard  testimony  that  this  shortage  has 
existed  for  some  time.  In  further  hear- 
ings this  year,  the  subcommittee  received 
testimony  that  the  shortage  is  becoming 
increasingly  acute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  dozens  and  dozens  of  let- 
ters to  the  subcommittee  from  principals 
of  schools  for  deaf  children,  from  admin- 
istrators of  special  classes  for  these 
handicapped  yotuigsters  in  the  pubUc 
schools,  from  State  agencies  and  from 
parents  of  deaf  children  all  attest  to  a 
need  for  more  trained  teachers  to  give 
these  youngsters  a  meaningful  and  ade- 
quate education. 

There  are  approximately  400  schools 
and  special  classes  for  deaf  children  in 
our  country.  They  are  starting  the 
school  year  this  fall  with  about  500  fewer 
trained  teachers  than  they  need. 

While  this  shortage  may  seem  small, 
we  must  consider  the  handicap  to  these 
handicapped  children  if  that  gap  is  not 
filled.  Deaf  children  must  be  taught  to 
speak,  as  well  as  taught  reading,  arith- 
metic, history,  and  all  the  other  subjects 
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in  a  school  curriculum.  Clearly,  their 
teachers  require  special  training  to 
bridge  this  barrier  to  the  deaf  child's 
ability  to  communicate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  higher  education  In- 
stitutions simply  are  not  producing 
enough  trained  teachers  of  the  deaf  to 
meet  the  growing  and  urgent  need  for 
them.  Fewer  than  200  teachers  are 
graduated  each  year,  yet  the  schools  and 
classes  for  deaf  children  annually  re- 
port a  need  for  upward  of  500  additional 
teachers. 

The  bill,  H.R.  9011,  would  establish  a 
2 -year  program  to  assist  in  training  more 
teachers  of  the  deaf.  The  bill  authorizes 
appropriations  of  $1.5  million  annually 
to  higher  education  institutions  which 
are  approved  as  training  centers  for 
teachers  of  the  deaf.  The  bill  provides 
for  grants-in-aid  to  assist  in  providing 
and  improving  courses  of  training  and 
study  and  to  establish  scholarships  for 
qualified  persons  who  wish  to  enroll  in 
these  training  courses. 

H-R.  9011  also  provides  for  an  advi- 
se i-y  committee,  composed  of  persons 
with  special  knowledge  and  interest  in 
training  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  in 
teaching  deaf  children,  to  review  the 
program  and  applications  for  grants-in- 
aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  body  already 
has  passed  legi-slation  on  this  subject.  I 
hope  that  a  law  may  be  enacted  this  year 
so  that  the  higher  education  institutions 
may  go  forward  with  the  task  of  attract- 
ing and  training  the  teachers  which  deaf 
children  so  desperately  need. 

As  the  principal  of  a  school  for  the 
deaf  told  our  subcommittee ; 

These  children  we  are  talking  about  are 
wonderful  youngsters.  They  hav*  the  ability 
and  the  will  to  learn,  but  they  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  caliber  of  teacher  provided  for 
them  Until  medical  science  develops  a  cure, 
their  avenue  to  Independence  and  self-suf- 
ficiency lies  in  special  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Oregon  is  no  different 
from  other  States  in  Its  need  for  more 
teachers  for  deaf  children.  I  am  includ- 
ing at  this  point  some  of  the  letters  I 
have  received  from  persons  who  work 
with  deaf  children  in  my  State,  telling  of 
this  need: 

Council  fob  Exceptional  Childrkn, 

Salem,  O^eg. 
Hon  Edith  Green. 

Chairman,    House    Select    Suhcommittee    on 
Education.     House     of     Representatives, 
Washington  DC. 
My  Dear  Mrs  Green  :   As  one  who  has  been 
engaged  In  the  education  of  deaf  children  for 
naore  than  20  years  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
problenns  which  exist  In   this  area  of  educa- 
tion and  especially  In  the  dlfflcultlea  which 
arise  from  the  shortage  of  trained  teachers 
of  the  deaf.    Also  as  president  of  Willamette 
Chapter   No.    131    of   the   Council   for   Excep- 
tional Children,  I  urge  that  you  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  Senate  bill  336  which 
would  provide  scholarships  and  aid  In  train- 
ing teachers  of  the  deaf. 
Respectfully  yours, 

INA  Smith. 
President.  Willamette  Chapter  No.  131. 


training  to  teach  deaf  chUdren.  Such  train- 
ing requires  additional  preparation  and  too 
few  people  can  afford  tlie  expense  of  sudi 
preparation. 

For  theae  reasons  I  am  one  of  many  who 
very  much  want  to  see  U.R.  4616,  introduced 
by  Congressman  Montota  and  HJEl.  &S60 
introduced  by  Congressman  Boland.  passed. 
These  are  identical  bills  and  are  the  same 
as  S.  336  wiiicb  has  already  been  passed  In 
the  Senate. 

I   beg   of   you — please   help   put   this  over. 
Respectfully  and  sincerely, 

Hattie  Harrell. 


Portland,  Obec  .  May  30.  1961 

Hon  Edith  Green.  I  wish  you  to  vote  for 
H.H.  4616,  as  is.  providing  grants-in-aid  for 
training  teachers  of  the  deaf  children. 
There  are  very  few  willing  to  take  the  train- 
ing to  teach  the  deaf  children.  If  aid  were 
offered  college  students  they  would  be  en- 
ticed into  a  field  that  is  very  gratifying. 

Portland,  Oreg..  In  the  past  11  years  has 
found  it  very  difficult  to  hire  trained  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf.  So  have  had  to  hire  ele- 
mentary trained  teachers.  Sure  they  can 
teach  subject  matter  but  not  speech  and  Up- 
reading  and  auditory  drUl.  The  deaf  child's 
education  has  been  "slowed."  I  feel  the  bill 
would  help  speed  up  matters  to  help  deal 
chUdren. 

Thanks. 

RtJTH  Jensen. 

PS — The  lack  of  traine<l  teachers  has 
been  a  problem  since  I  began  to  teach  In 
1938 

The  Tucker -Maxon  Oral  School. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  April  10,  1961. 
Representative  Edith  Green. 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
House  of  Representat'.ics, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  REPRESENTATrvE  Green  :  On  t>ehalf 
of  the  parent-teachers  forum  of  the  Tucker- 
Maxon  Oral  School  in  Portland.  Oreg  .  may  I 
urge  you,  as  chairman  of  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  to  support  HJl. 
4616  on  the  training  of  teachers  of  the  deaf. 
speech  pathologists  and  audlologlsts,  now 
under   consideration    by    your    committee. 

As  parents  of  deaf  children,  we  are  acutely 
aware  of  the  extreme  shortage  of  well-quali- 
fied teachers  of  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing 
throughout  the  country.  Children  with 
impaired  hearing,  with  the  proper  oral  edu- 
cation and  training  to  help  develop  their 
Inherent  potential,  can  and  have  become  as- 
sets to  their  communities  and  the  Nation, 
rather  than  liabilities. 

It  Is  Indeed  heartwarming  to  learn  that 
such  legislation  is  under  consideration  be- 
fore Congress.  Again,  may  1  urge  you  to 
vote  "yes"  on  this  bill,  and  to  encourage 
your  fellow  Congressmen  to  follow  suit. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  Marvin  C.  Goldman. 

Secretary. 


The  Tucker-Maxon  Oral  School. 

Portland.  Oreg.,  April  6, 1961. 
Congresswoman  Edith  Green, 
House  of  Representatives,  US.  Capitol. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green:   There  is  a  frightening 
shortage    of    teachers    who    have    necessary 


Hon    EorrH  Green, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mas.  Green:  In  the  Interest  of  better 
education  for  our  deaf  children  will  you 
please  lend  your  support  to  the  passage  of 
S.  336.  as  this  bill  will  do  much  to  alleviate 
the  critical  shortage  of  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

I  have  worked  around  deaf  children  for 
several  years  and  know  of  the  urgent  need 
of  additional  teachers. 

Thank  you. 

Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  C    D.  Bushman. 

PoBTLAND,  Orxc..  August  1.  1961. 
Hon    Edith  Grken, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Drax  Mas.  Grxkn:  BiU  S.  33«  is  In  your 
subcommittee   on   special   education   at  the 


present  time,  with  bearings  to  be  scheduled 
very  soon. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  this  bill  has  to  do 
with  obtaining  the  right  caliber  teachen  for 
deaf  children.  What  you  may  not  be  aware 
of  is  that  each  year  the  shortage  of  qualified 
teachers  of  the  deaf  becomes  more  acute. 
This  year  the  shortage  is  20  percent  greater 
than  last  year,  when  this  same  bill  waa  lost 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  There  are 
30.000  deaf  children  in  schools  and  classes  in 
this  country,  and  there  would  be  more  if 
qviallfied  teachers  were  available. 

This  need  Is  desperate.  Won't  you  please 
vote  "yes"  on  bill  S.  336? 

Trusting  that  we  shall  hear  from  you, 
I  remain. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Arnold  H.  Bauder. 
President,  Parent -Teacher  Forum  of  the 
Tucker-Maxon  Oral  School. 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  9011,  a  bill  to  make  avail- 
able to  children  who  are  handicapped  by 
deafness  the  specially  trained  teachers 
of  the  deaf  needed  to  develop  their  abil- 
ities. This  legislation  is  practically 
similar  to  my  bill,  HJl.  5360,  which  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Congress- 
woman  Edith  Green,  considered  when 
holding  hearings  recently. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  9011  and  my  bill, 
H.R.  5360,  is  to  assist  in  providing  more 
trained  teachers  of  deaf  children  by  au- 
thorizing a  2-year  program  of  grants-in- 
aid  for  this  purpose.  The  grants  would 
be  used  for  assisting  in  covering  the  costs 
of  providing  and  improving  courses  of 
training  and  study,  and  providing  schol- 
arships for  students  who  desire  to  enroll 
in  such  courses. 

Mr.  SF>eaker,  there  has  been  a  nation- 
wide shortage  of  trained  classroom 
teachers  of  deaf  children  over  the  past 
several  years.  This  shortage  for  the 
school  year  just  beginning  is  critical 
indeed. 

One  of  the  outstanding  schools  spe- 
cializing in  this  field  is  the  Clarke  School 
for  the  Deaf  in  Northsunpton,  Mass.,  in 
my  congressional  district.  Principal 
George  T.  Pratt  of  the  Clarke  School  has 
informed  me  that  there  will  be  a  nation- 
wide shortage  of  454  qualified  teachers 
of  the  deaf  as  the  1961-62  school  year 
opens  this  month. 

While  only  177  teachers  in  this  spe- 
cialty were  trained  during  the  last  year, 
there  are  over  30.000  deaf  children  of 
school  age.  One  teacher  is  needed  for 
every  10  pupils  in  order  to  provide  the 
special  instruction  they  require  in  learn- 
ing a  language  they  cannot  hear. 

Mr.  Spjeaker.  these  exceptional  chil- 
dren will  gi-ow  up  to  become  useful  pro- 
ductive citizens  if  they  can  obtain  the 
proper  special  education.  The  States 
have  no  training  facilities  to  provide 
properly  trained  teachers  of  the  deaf.  I 
firmly  believe  that  this  must  become  a 
Federal  responsibility  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  grants-in-aid  to  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  to  cover  the 
cost  of  courses  and  to  provide  scholar- 
ships for  qualified  persons  who  wish  to 
specialize  in  teaching  these  deaf  chil- 
dren. 

I  appeal  to  Members  of  the  House  to 
unanimously  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  9011,  a 
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bill  to  help  provide  training  for  more 
teachers  of  the  deaf. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
S[>ecial  Education,  I  have  received  many 
letters  from  both  teachers  and  parents 
of  deaf  children  from  many  parts  of  the 
country  pointing  out  the  need  for  more 

trained  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

I  should  like  especiaUy  to  take  note 
of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  William  J.  Mc- 
Clure,  who  is  not  only  superintendent  of 
the  Indiana  State  School  for  the  Deaf 
but  also  the  president  of  the  Conference 
of  Executives  of  American  Schools  for 
the  Deaf,  who  in  a  recent  letter  to  me 
said: 

There  is  a  desperate  need  for  trained 
teachers  of  the  deaf  all  over  the  country,  and 
we  at  the  Indiana  school  are  feeling  this  very 
acutely. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  hope  very  much  that 
H.R.  9011  will  ^oe  passed  and  enacted  in- 
to law  during  tnis  session  of  Congress. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port S.  336  as  amended  by  H.R.  9011,  a 
bill  to  encourage  teachers  to  train  in  the 
skills  of  teaching  the  deaf,  but  with  some 
reluctance.  My  reluctance  is  not  due  to 
any  disagreement  with  the  objective  of 
the  bill — far  from  it.  I  have  supported 
legislation  of  this  kind  for  many  years. 

My  reluctance  stems  rather  from  the 
fact  that  we  are  once  again  handling 
the  educational  problems  of  exceptional 
children  in  a  piecemeal  fashion,  a  little 
at  a  time,  one  group  or  category  at  a 
time,  in  a  succession  of  small  programs 
involving  small  amounts  of  Federal 
funds.  • 

Of  course  I  recognize  that  in  the  pres- 
ent atmosphere,  anything  helpful  to 
education — or  to  any  group  of  children — 
represents  a  great  accomplishment  from 
a  legislative  standpoint.  Since  the  Sen- 
ate has  already  passed  a  bill  dealing 
with  the  expansion  of  teaching  of  chil- 
dren with  speech  and  hearing  defects, 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  training 
of  more  speech  pathologists  and  audiolo- 
gists,  I  will  readily  acknowledge  that  this 
approach  of  tackling  just  one  aspect  of 
the  problem  of  teaching  exceptional 
children  probably  holds  some  hope  of 
legislative  success  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  session.  But  I  deplore  the  necessity 
for  taking  such  a  limited  step  forward, 
when  the  educational  needs  for  all  of  our 
exceptional  children  are  so  great. 

I  submit  at  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  testimony  I  gave  on  August  22  before 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
headed  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon. Congresswoman  Green,  on  H.R.  15, 
my  bill  to  try  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  all  the  exceptional  categories  of 
children,  as  follows: 

Testimony  by  Congresswoman  Leonor  K. 
SuLUVAN,  Democrat,  of  St.  Louis,  Before 
Subcommittee  on  Special  Education, 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor. ON  H.R.  15,  a  Bill  by  Mrs.  Sullivan, 
THE  Exceptional  Children  Educational 
Assistance  Act.  Ttjesdat  Morning.  Au- 
gust 22.  1961 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  testify 
on  H.R.  15.  the  exceptional  children  edu- 
cational assistance  bill,  to  establish  a  7- 
year  program  of  Federal  fellowships  and 
scholarships  to  train  more  teachers  for 
America's  6  million  exceptional  children — 
those  with  specialized  learning  needs  and 
problems. 


Because  of  the  extraordinarily  heavy 
schedules  of  controversial  legislation  on  the 
calendar  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  I  was  not  able  to  arrange  hearings  on 
this  bin  In  either  the  85th  or  86th  Con- 
gress, so  I  am  particularly  grateful  to  Con- 
gresswoman Green,  the  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee,  for  calling  up  tlie  bill  for 
hearings  this  week. 

During  the  4  years  since  I  originally  in- 
troduced the  legislation,  we  have  made  a 
few  piecemeal  approaches  to  the  educational 
problems  of  exceptional  children — chiefly 
the  mentally  retarded — but  little  or  nothing 
has  been  done  for  the  others.  Consequently, 
it  was  not  surprising  to  me  this  past  week- 
end when  Secretary  Rlblcoff  reported  that 
an  estimated  4''2  million  handicapped  chil- 
dren of  school  age  are  not  attending  school 
at  all.  A  major  reason  for  that  is  that  most 
of  our  school  systems  lack  the  specially 
trained  teachers  needed  to  make  school  a 
meaningful  experience  for  these  youngsters. 

The  Federal  Government,  of  course,  can- 
not be  and  should  not  be  expected  to  finance 
the  training  of  all  of  the  classroom  teachers 

we  need,  and  the  college  faculty  people  we 
need,  in  this  field  of  educating  e.xoeptlonal 
children.  The  most  a  Federal  program 
should  be  expected  to  do  is  to  provide  a 
starting  motor — a  mechanism  to  Initiate  ac- 
tion in  a  neglected  bit  vitally  important 
area  of  education. 

As  long  as  we  recognize  it  as  only  a 
starter — as  long  as  we  are  aware  that  the 
biggest  effort  here  is  going  to  have  to  be  by 
the  States  and  localities.  a.s  it  should  be — 
then  H.R.  15  represents  one  of  the  best  in- 
vestments the  people  of  the  United  States 
could  make,  as  Federal  taxpayers.  In  tbe  de- 
velopment of  human  resources,  which  con- 
stitute the  greatest  of  all  of  our  national 
resources. 

THE   problem    faced   BY   THE   EXCEPTIONAL    CHILD 
IN      SCHOOL 

While  all  of  us  are  endowed  with  individual 
qualities  and  characteristics  which  distin- 
guish us  from  each  other  most  of  us  are 
blessed  with  a  kind  of  normal  averageness. 
if  that  is  the  word,  of  physical  appearance 
and  mental  capacity  which  enables  us  from 
childhood  on  to  submerge  comfortably  in 
the  group — in  the  crowd — if  we  so  desire  and 
travel  life's  road  at  a  comparatively  easy 
pace.  Most  of  the  instittitions  with  which 
we  come  in  contact,  the  tools  we  must  use. 
the  clothes  we  wear,  the  homes  in  which  we 
live,  the  specifications  for  most  jobs,  and 
the  schools  in  which  we  learn,  panicvlarly 
the  schools,  are  geared  or  tailored  pretty 
much  to  the  norm.  I  said  we  are  blessed  with 
the  averageness  because  certainly  as  children 
we  shrink  at  the  idea  of  being  visibly  or 
demonstrably  different. 

But  while  most  children  seem  to  fit  a 
comfortable  pattern,  others,  a  very  Select 
few,  are  touched  by  God  with  such  igreat 
gifts  of  mind  and  perception,  as  to  Stand 
out  for  their  brilliance;  and  still  others,  mil- 
lions of  others,  are  chosen  for  reasons  known 
only  to  God  for  the  special  testing  and  trial 
of  another  form  of  differentness.  that  jis.  In 
having  to  shoulder  physical,  mental,  oriemo- 
tional  handicaps  or  disabilities. 

To  romanticize  this  situation,  it  is  easy  to 
think  that  the  gifted  child  has  everything 
in  his  favor  with  the  world  as  his  oyster  and 
the  handicapped  child  inevitably  has  some 
inner  flre  and  drive  to  enable  him  to  over- 
come his  physical  limitations  and  achieve 
the  greatness  which  has  come  to  so  many  in 
similar  circumstances,  great  poets,  musi- 
cians, teachers,  physicians,  and  so  on.  who 
were  handicapped  and  who  nevertheless 
achieved  great  things  in  spite  of,  if  not  be- 
cause of.   those   physical  handicaps. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  children  do  not 
suck  knowledge  out  of  their  thumbs  They 
must  be  taught  and  often  it  is  a  painstak- 
ingly difficult — incredibly  difli(?ult>--and 
skilled  task  to  teach  some  unfortunatei  chil- 


dren anything,  to  teach  others  the  minimum 
of  those  things  they  must  learn  and  know  in 
order  to  live  useful  lives,  and  to  teach  stlU 
others  all  they  can  learn  profitably. 

WASTAGE  OF   HUMAN   RESOURCES 

In  this  respect,  the  greatly  gifted  child 
and  the  handicapped  child  share  some  com- 
mon and  often  serious  problems  In  the  edu- 
cational process  and  thus  are  placed  together 
by  educators  under  the  heading  of  excep- 
tional. For  the  procedures  set  up  to  teach 
the  so-called  normal  or  average  child  do  not 
begin  to  reach  the  educational  needs  of  the 
difflciilt  child — the  exceptional  one.  As  a 
consequence,  the  exceptional  child — gifted  or 
handicapped — Is  robbed  of  some  of  this  edu- 
cational birthright 

Some  millions  of  children  of  school  age  are 
not  in  any  school  at  all  because  of  the 
existence  of  this  problem.  Some  of  these 
receive  some  help  from  the  school  system, 
but  the  problem  is  enormous,  and  the  needs 
generally  are  not  being  met. 

In  ac'.dltion,  many  others  attend  schools 
but  flnl  it  often  a  frustrating  experience,  a 
place  of  confusion  and  torment,  because  they 
are  Just  not  geared  for  the  classroom  routine. 
They  need  classroom  work  specially  planned 
for  their  abilities  or  handicaps,  A  capable 
youngster  with  a  serious  speech  or  hearing  or 
visual  defect  can  be  made  to  feel  dumb:  an 
emotionally  disturbed  youngster  can  be  a  dis- 
tracting Influence  on  an  entire  class;  a  gifted 
youngster  can  sit  and  vegetate  In  pure  bore- 
dom In  a  class  which  he  tends  to  find  a  prison 
for  his  imagination  or  feel  out  of  it  In  a  class 
of  older  children  who  are  nearer  his  mental 
capacity. 

This  Is  the  problem  faced  by  the  excep- 
tional child,  and  by  his  parents,  and  by  all 
of  us  Because  the  specialized  equipment  or 
the  special  techniques — or.  most  important 
the  specially  trained  teachers — are  not  avail- 
able, the  exceptional  child  suffers  from  un- 
realized educational  opportunities,  and  his 
family  Is  often  caught  In  an  agonizing  situ- 
ation, I  think  all  of  us  know  of  such  fam- 
ilies and  the  problems  they  face.  And  lastly, 
we  as  a  Nation  suffer  in  terms  of  a  tragic 
wastage  of  human  resources,  of  skills  and 
abilities   we  cannot  afford   to  waste. 

I  am  not  going  to  put  this  in  terms  of  cold 
war  or  West  versus  East  or  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  outstripping  us  in  the  edu- 
cation of  scientists  and  engineers  and  tech- 
nicians. True,  a  gifted  child  whose  talents 
are  wasted  because  he  is  not  stimulated  to 
learn  to  his  full  capacity  might  otherwise 
become  a  great  Inventor  or  scientist  whose 
discoveries  could  bolster  our  defen,ses.  but 
that  is  not  the  point  I  wish  to  make,  I 
should  like  to  present  this  problem  not  in 
terms  of  national  defense  but  In  terms  of 
what  is  right  and  fair  to  American  children 
and  to  our  society,  which  could  be  enriched 
by  the  contributions  of  all  of  these  excep- 
tional children  if  given  the  opportunity  to 
learn  and  contribute  to  their  full  capabili- 
ties, 

incidence    of   EXCEPTIONAL   CHILDREN 

Who  are  these  children?  And  how  many 
are  there? 

H  R,  15  defines  the  term  "exceptional  chil- 
dren" to  Include  those  who  are  unusually 
intelligent  or  gifted;  the  mentally  retarded; 
the  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing;  the  blind  or 
those  with  serious  visual  impairments;  chil- 
dren who  have  serious  health  problems  due 
to  heart  disease,  epilepsy,  or  other  debilitat- 
ing conditions;  children  with  speech  im- 
pediments; and  those  who  are  crippled, 
including  those  who  have  cerebral  palsy; 
and,  finally,  children  who  are  maladjusted 
emotionally  and  socially,  including  tlie  in- 
stitutionalized delinquent. 

There  is  no  exact  count  available  on  the 
number  of  children  in  each  category  How- 
ever, spot  studies  made  In  1952  showed  that 
except  for  the  category  of  blind  children  or 
those  with  serious  visual  impairments,  num- 
bering at  that  time  less  than  100.000.  each 
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of  the  other  seven  categories  wax  estimated 
to  nxunber  at  least — or  subetantlally  more 
than — 500,000. 

In  1954,  the  Office  of  Education  held  a 
conference  on  qualification  and  preparation 
of  teachers  of  exceptional  children,  and  In 
the  course  of  the  conference  a  proposed  creed 
for  exceptional  children  was  presented  by 

Leonard  Mayo,  director  of  the  Association 
for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  Children,  and  was 
accepted  by  the  conference  and  by  the  Office 
of  Education,  which  has  since  published  It. 
I  would  like  to  quote  a  few  passages  from  It. 

This  document  states: 

We  believe  in  the  American  promise  of 
equality  of  oppKartunlty.  regardless  of  na- 
tionality, cultural  background,  race,  or 
religion. 

"We  believe  In  the  American  promise  of 
every  child  within  the  borders  of  our  coun- 
try no  matter  what  his  gifts,  his  capacity. 
or  his  handicaps. 

"We  believe  that  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
every  State  and  county,  every  city  and  ham- 
let, and  every  citizen  has  an  obligation  to 
help  In  bringing  to  fruition  in  this  genera- 
tion the  Ideal  of  a  full  and  liseful  life  for 
every  exceptional  child  in  accordance  with 
his  capacity:  the  child  who  Is  handicapped 
by  defects  of  speech,  of  sight,  or  of  hearing, 
the  child  whose  life  may  be  adversely  In- 
fluenced by  a  crippling  disease  or  condition, 
the  child  whoee  adjustment  to  society  Is 
made  difficult  by  emotional  or  mental  dis- 
orders, and  the  child  who  Is  endowed  with 
special  gifts  of  mind  and  spirit." 

TIAINED    MIND    AND    WARU    HEART 

The  final  piu-agrapb  of  this  document 
states; 

"Above  all,  we  believe  In  the  exceptional 
child  himself;  In  his  capacity  for  develop- 
ment so  frequently  retarded  by  the  limits 
of  present  knowledge:  in  his  right  to  a  fuU 
life  too  often  denied  hitn  through  lack  of 
imagination  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of 
his  elders;  In  his  ptisslon  tor  freedom  and 
indejjendence  that  can  be  his  only  when 
those  who  guide  and  teach  him  have  learned 
the  lessons  of  humility,  and  In  which  there 
resides  an  effective  confluence  of  the  trained 
mind  and  the  warm  heart." 

I  have  quoted  only  portions  of  the  docu- 
ment, the  creed  for  exceptional  children.  I 
prize  a  framed  copy  of  It  in  my  office,  and 
I  will  readily  acknowledge  that  I  have  bor- 
rowed very  heavily  from  It.  deliberately,  for 
the  language  of  the  preamble  of  my  bill. 

I  think  those  few  passages  I  quoted  sum 
up  a  philosophy  with  which  we  must  agree 
wholeheartedly  if  we  truly  mean  to  see  to 
It  that  each  child  In  this  greet  country 
shares  equally  in  the  opportunity  to  learn. 
We  know  that  each  cannot  learn  at  the  same 
speed  or  to  the  same  degree.  But  for  those 
who  can  absorb  knowledge  and  skills,  we 
must  make  sure  the  opp)ortunity  exists  for 
the  child  to  benefit  to  the  full  extent  pos- 
sible. 

We  do  that  now  for  adulu.  and  for  chil- 
dren reaching  maturity,  in  connection  with 
vocational  training  and  vocational  rehabili- 
tation We  provide  the  means  by  which  men 
and  women  and  young  men  and  young  wom- 
en with  physical  handicaps  can  be  helped 
and  taught  to  qualify  for  skilled  employ- 
ment. Wonders  are  being  performed  under 
this  program. 

But  why  must  we  wait  until  the  handi- 
capped child  Is  almost  grown  and  ready  for 
employment  to  begin  thinking  of  his  need 
In  this  respect?  If  we  can  perform  wonders 
now  In  the  rehabilitation  process — and  we 
can — then  think  how  much  more  we  could 
accomplish  with  that  same  individual  if  we 
began  his  specialized  education  as  a  young- 
ster and  geared  It  to  bis  capabUltles  Just  as 
we  later  gear  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  to  the  physical  capabilities  of  the 
Individual. 


SPSCIALXEEO  TZACHIKC  TECHKIQrTKS 

Special  educational  techniques  for  the  ex- 
ceptional child  would  eliminate  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  emotional  stress  for  many  of 
these  children  In  the  growlng-up  stage  and 
thus  help  make  better  citizens  of  them  and 
better  communities  for  all  of  us. 

Special  education  does  not  always  and  in- 
variably involve  Bp>eclal  classes,  but  it  does 
Involve  specialized  teaching.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  think  one  of  the  best  statements 
of  the  problem  which  I  have  seen  was  made 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  Ames,  Iowa,  pub- 
lic schools  for  1954-65,  In  which  Walter  L. 
Hetzel  stated : 

"It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the 
education  of  exceptional  children  has  basic 
concepts  and  goals  in  common  with  the  edu- 
cation of  all  children.  The  same  principles 
of  child  development  prevail.  A  deaf  child 
Is  a  chUd  with  a  hearing  handicap.  As  a 
chUd,  he  has  aU  the  needs,  desires,  and 
physical  energy  of  children  In  general. 
Basically,  the  only  way  In  which  he  differs 
from  an  average  child  is  his  inability  to 
hear;  and  because  of  this  hearing  handicap, 
he  is  unable  to  ep>eak. 

"This  difference  makes  it  necessary  to  plan 
his  education  with  special  consideration  for 
his  disabilities.  The  mentally  retarded  ciiild, 
the  child  with  visual  impairment,  the  crip- 
pled child,  and  every  other  exceptional  child 
has  fundamental  motives  and  drives  com- 
mon to  children  in  general;  but  along  with 
those  common  characteristics,  there  Is  In 
each  case  a  speclflc  handicap  or  exceptional 
condition  that  requires  an  adjustment  or 
special  service  in  his  educational  program. 

"That  program  should  be  designed  with 
full  recognition  of  (a)  his  likeness  to  nor- 
mal children,  and  (b)  his  special  needs. 
This,  In  brief,  constitutes  the  modem  ap- 
proach to  the  education  of  exceptional 
children." 

EDUCATORS  AWARE   OF  AND  DISTURBED 
ET    PROBLEM 

Every  family  wlilch  has  an  exceptional 
child  knows  of  the  existence  of  this  prob- 
lem. So  does  every  teacher  who  struggles 
with  the  task  of  trying  to  accommodate  such 
a  child  In  a  group  of  35  or  40  or  more  other 
youngsters,  when  there  is  insufficient  space 
and  not  enough  teaching  hours  in  the  day 
to  cope  with  such  tremendous  classes.  Our 
school  administrators  know  of  the  problem, 
and  so  does  the  Office  of  Education,  which 
has  published  much  on  it. 

Many  schools  and  many  school  systems  are 
trying  determinedly  to  meet  the  challenge 
which  this  problem  presents.  I  was  amazed 
at  the  number  of  Catholic  schools,  for  ex- 
ample, set  up  specifically  to  meet  the  needs 
of  exceptional  children.  I  was  also  deeply 
Impressed  by  the  tremendous  amount  of 
literature  on  this  problem. 

TEACHEB    SHORTAGE    AS    BASIC    FACTOB 

One  theme  runs  through  all  of  this  mate- 
rial, and  Is  voiced  again  and  again  by  Fed- 
eral officials.  State  and  local  school  admin- 
istrators, and  all  of  the  experts  In  this  field. 
It  is  this: 

The  problem  Is  serious  not  because  there 
Is  a  lack  of  techniques  or  knowledge  for  help- 
ing these  children,  but  because  of  a  lack  of 
trained  teachers  specially  qualified  to  use 
these  techniques  and  skills. 

According  to  the  research  material  pre- 
pared for  me  by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
there  were  in  1957  perhajjs  25.000  specially 
trained  schoolteachers  equipped  or  certified 
to  provide  the  specialized  teaching  required 
for  various  types  of  exceptional  children. 
Some  of  the  States  have  gone  into  the  lead- 
ership on  this  In  setting  up  certlflcatlcm 
standards  for  teaching  exceptional  children 
and  many  have  established  on  a  mandatory 
basts  classes  for  certain  physically  handi- 
capped and  mentally  retarded  children. 

Purthermore,  at  least  125  colleges  and  uni- 
versities were  then  presenting  sequences  of 


courses  leading  to  degrees  for  teachers  or 
supervisors  or  researchers  In  various  areas  of 
exceptionality,  and  the  Increase  In  interest 
In  this  wtx-k  on  the  part  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  In  recent  years  has  been  ex- 
tremely gratifying. 

Nevertheless,  the  number  of  teachers  spe- 
cially trained  in  these  fields  is  so  small  com- 
pared with  the  nuignltude  of  the  need  that 
any  program  to  help  in  the  education  of  ex- 
ceptional children  must  start — and  must  con- 
centrate on — asstirlng  the  training  of  many 
more  teachers,  and  men  and  women  to  teach 
such  teachers. 

I  am  Informed  that  a  conservative  guess 
on  the  numt>er  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schoolteachers  needed  In  this  field  would 
be  100,000 — 4  times  the  25,000  teachers  re- 
pc»-ted  to  have  these  specialized  skills.  And 
even  that  niunber.  I  am  told,  would  not 
assure  a  desirable  or  practical  ratio  of 
teachers  to  students  needing  this  sf>eclallzed 
help. 

PtTSPOSE    or    PBOPOSSD    BOX 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  not  to  have  tbe 
Federal  Government  proceed  to  do  the  Job. 
but  just  lead  the  way,  to  provide  a  limited 
number  of  scholarships  and  feUowshlpe  to 
teachers  and  prospective  teachers  to  encour- 
age them  to  go  into  tills  field  where  they 
are  so  desperately  needed;  to  pa-ovide  some 
assistance  to  the  colleges  and  universities 
pioneering  in  this  work  to  enlarge  facilities 
or  obtain  specialized  equipment;  and,  above 
all,  to  stimulate  the  States  and  the  localities 
not  only  to  recognize  their  obligations — most 
of  them  do  now — but  rather  to  see  the  way  to 
setting  up  the  specialized  clasaee  or  pro- 
grams which  are  so  necessary,  knowing  that 
under  this  bUl  more  and  more  qualified 
teachers  wUl  be  coming  out  of  the  advanced 
training  courses  prepared  to  take  over  such 
programs  and  build  their  effectiveness. 

The  SulUvan  biU  would  work  In  this 
fashion : 

AWAK06   TO    INDIvmUALS 

Beginning  in  this  present  fiscal  year,  and 
extending  over  7  years,  the  OflJce  of  Educa- 
tion coxUd  award  a  total  of  $18,500,000  to 
teachers  and  prospective  teachers  for  special- 
ized training,  primarily  at  the  graduate 
level,  in  the  field  of  education  of  exceptional 
children.  The  appropriations  authorised  for 
this  purpose  would  be  limited  to  $500,000  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  ending  next  June  30, 
Increasing  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  by  $1 
million  until  a  maximum  of  $3,500,000  a  year 
was  reached  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1965.  This  amount  would  continue  each 
year,  then,  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1968.  These  grants  would  carry  such  sti- 
pends as  the  Commissoner  of  Education 
would  determine,  but  the  basic  Idea  Is  that, 
by  providing  for  living  expenses  as  well  as 
tuition  or  other  expenses,  they  particularly 
enable  men  and  women  already  engaged  In 
the  teaching  profession  to  feel  that  they  can 
afford  to  go  back  to  school  for  this  special- 
ized advanced  training. 

UNDERGRADUATES    COULD    BE    INCLUDED 

The  money  would  be  allocated  on  a  strict 
ratio  among  the  States,  based  on  the  school 
populations  of  the  respective  States.  If 
there  were  not  enough  successful  applicants 
from  any  State  to  use  up  the  State's  full 
allocation  In  any  one  year,  the  remaining 
amount  would  revert  to  the  Treasury.  It 
could  not  be  reallocated  among  other  States. 

Although  the  program  is  Intended  pri- 
marily to  attract  teachers  with  degrees  for 
advanced  training  at  the  graduate  level, 
there  Is  a  special  provision  In  the  biU  to 
permit  the  Commissioner,  when  he  deems  It 
advisable,  to  make  awards  also  for  study  at 
the  undergraduate  level.  Thus,  if  there 
should  be  a  limited  number  of  graduate 
teachers  In  a  particular  State  who  were  In- 
terested in  going  Into  this  field,  there  would 
still  be  opportunity  for  the  Commissioner  to 
make  awards  to  teachers  who  have  not  yet 
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earned  degrees  or  to  residents  of  the  State 
who  have  never  taught  professionally  but 
who  want  to  enter  this  field  of  teaching  the 
exceptional  child.  But  the  primary  empha- 
sis of  the  bill.  a£  I  said,  Is  on  work  at  the 
graduate  level. 

The  awards  of  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships would  be  made  directly  to  the  indi- 
vidual recipient,  not  to  the  colleges  or 
universities  offering  specialized  courses. 
Since  more  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
are  entering  this  field  year  by  year,  the  re- 
cipient would  thus  have  a  free  choice  of 
institutions,  providing,  of  course,  that  the 
recipient  attended  an  accredited  institution 
which  offered  appropriate  courses  in  this 
field. 

AWARDS  TO  INSTITUTIONS 
An  additional  total  amount  of  $2,500,000 
would  be  authorized  for  appropriation  dur- 
ing the  7-year  program  for  grants  to 
colleges  and  universities,  primarily  for  In- 
stallation of  specialized  equipment  or  facili- 
ties for  training  teachers  In  the  fields  of 
exceptional  children.  This  particular  Item 
is  not  allocated  on  a  State-by-State  basis, 
nor  is  there  a  limitation  of  how  much  of  the 
$2,500,000  could  be  appropriated  in  any  1 
fiscal  year.  The  basic  idea  in  connection 
with  this  phase  of  the  bill  Is  to  give  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  an  opportunity 
to  help  schools  actively  engaged  in  teacher- 
training  work  to  expand  facilities,  to  put  in 
necessary  laboratories,   and   so  on. 

The  Commissioner  would  be  free  to  use 
some  of  this  money  in  order  to  help  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  expand  Its 
faculty  to  establish  courses  in  teacher  train- 
ing In  the  exceptionality  categories.  But  I 
repeat,  the  emphasis  intended  on  the  use  of 
this  money  is  for  things,  rather  than  per- 
sonnel. The  amount  of  money  involved  is 
really  so  small  that  it  could  be  used  up 
quickly  and  to  little  overall  effect  If  much 
of  it  were  to  go  to  schools  to  hire  person- 
nel, but  I  would  not  want  to  tie  the  Com- 
missioner's hands  too  tightly  If  it  should  be 
determined  by  those  best  in  a  position  to 
know  the  facts,  that  substantial  portions 
of  the  awards  to  institutions  should  be  made 
for  that  purpose. 

Conceivably  the  best  use  to  which  this 
$2,500,000  might  be  put  could  even  be  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  up  summer  work- 
shops or  Institutes  at  a  number  of  centrally 
located  colleges  and  universities.  I  just 
throw  that  out  as  a  possibility,  knowing 
that  the  summer  Institute  Idea  has  been 
used  with  very  great  success  In  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  NDEA  pro- 
grams for  high  school  teachers  of  science 
and  mathematics. 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEES 

Rather  than  try  to  spell  out  In  every  detail 
how  these  funds  would  have  to  be  used  to 
achieve  the  greatest  effectiveness,  I  have 
provided  in  the  bill  for  the  creation  of  an 
advisory  committee  to  assist  the  Commis- 
sioner In  determining  the  areas  and  priori- 
ties of  need  In  the  award  of  grants  to  Indi- 
viduals and  institutions,  and  in  setting  the 
standards  for  making  the  awards. 

The  advisory  committee  would  be  comp>osed 
of  people  conversant  with  the  overall  edu- 
cational needs  of  exceptional  children,  which 
Is  broad  enough  in  phraseology,  I  hope,  so 
that  It  could  Include  outstanding  lay  people 
and  other  professionals,  not  just  professional 
edxicators.  To  assure  full  participation  by 
the  professional  educators  now  engaged  in 
this  work,  I  suggest  in  the  bill  the  estab- 
lishment of  advisory  panels  of  specialists  In 
special  education  for  each  of  the  various 
categories  of  exceptional  children,  who  could 
advise  the  Commissioner  on  particular  prob- 
lems and  needs  in  their  respective  fields. 

COOPERATION    WITH    THE    STATES 

There  Is  one  other  provision  of  the  bill 
which    I    believe    warrants    mention    at    this 


time,  a  provision  calling  for  close  and  con- 
tinuing and  affirmative  cooperation  with  the 
various  State  educational  agencies  to  keep 
them  fully  Informed  of  all  developments  un- 
der this  program. 

In  this  connection,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  is  Instructed  to  notify  the  ap- 
propriate State  officials  of  the  namee  and 
home  addresses  of  each  resident  of  their 
State  who  is  studying  under  a  scholership 
or  fellowship  grant  under  this  program,  and 
the  field  of  study  each  Is  pursuing,  so  that 
the  States  can  then  bring  up  whatever  am- 
munition they  can  to  attract  these  tenchers 
to  positions  back  in  their  home  States 

Of  course,  no  teacher  receiving  a  grant 
would  or  could  be  reqvared  to  prom.ise  to 
teach  in  a  particular  State  as  a  condition  to 

receiving  the  award,  so  they  will  be  free 
agents  In  that  respect.  But  the  States 
should  be  encouraged  to  try  to  get  these 
people  to  come  back  to  the  home  State  so 
that  the  schools  there  can  benefit,  and  the 
children  can  benefit,  from  the  skills  which 
these  teachers  will  have  acquired  with  Fed- 
eral help. 

The  theory  behind  this  section  on  coop- 
eration with  the  States  is  that  if  the  State 
agencies  are  keyed  Into  the  program,  and 
are  kept  fully  Informed  of  all  developments 
under  It.  and  are  consulted  on  the  needs 
for  specialized  teachers  In  their  States,  they 
In  turn  will  develop  a  greater  awareness  of 
those  needs  and  the  potentials  of  educating 
their  exceptional  children  more  effectively. 
They  will  thus  also  be  enc<niraged.  I  believe, 
to  develop  more  statewide  programs  and 
stimulate  the  local  communities  to  set  up 
special  classes  in  these  areas  of  specialized 
need. 

PARTIAL   SOLUTIONS   FOR    A    MUCH    BROADER 
PROBLEM 

At  the  national  level.  Congress  has  not  by 
any  means  been  Insensitive  to  this  problem. 
Thanks  to  Congressman  Fogarty.  wt  have 
appropriated  substantial  sums  for  research 
into  the  problems  of  teaching  mentally  re- 
tarded children  and  in  1958 — a  year  after 
what  is  now  H.R.  15  was  originally  intro- 
duced— we  passed  the  bill  to  authorize  a  Sl- 
mllllon-a-year  program  to  finance  some  fel- 
lowships for  specialized  work  in  teaching  the 
mentally  retarded.  I  was  glad  to  support 
that  bill,  but  as  I  said  at  the  time  It  was 
passed,  it  was  only  a  partial  solutioji  to  a 
much  broader  problem. 

Now  the  Senate  has  this  year  suggested  a 
further  partial  solution  by  passing  B.  336. 
which  would  provide  grants  for  the  training 
of  teachers  of  the  deaf,  and  for  the  trriining 
of  speech  pathologists  and  aiidiologists. 

But  Is  there  any  legitimate  reason  why  we 
have  to  approach  this  problem  in  piecemeal 
fashion,  enacting  something  for  the  mentally 
retarded  children  in  1958,  somethinE:  for  the 
children  with  speech  and  hearing  defects  in 
1961  or  1962,  something  for  the  crippled  and 
cerebral-palsied  in,  say.  1963  or  1964,  leaving 
out  the  emotionally  and  socially  malad- 
justed, or  the  children  with  debilitating  con- 
ditions unless  and  until  their  parents  can 
form  a  big  enough  lobby  and  become  articu- 
late enough  to  command  equal  attention 
from  the  Congress? 

I  have  heard  It  said  by  some  legislative 
strategists  that  It  Is  always  so  hard  to  get 
through  any  broad  type  of  Federal  aid  to 
education,  that  it  is  simpler  just  to  handle 
all  of  these  problems  In  piecemeal  fashion, 
solving  one  problem,  one  year  in  the  name 
of  national  defense,  then  tackling  the 
mentally  retarded  problem  separately  be- 
cavise  no  one  can  conscientiously  oppose  aid 
for  mentally  retarded  children,  and  so  on. 
Of  course  your  experience  on  education  Issties 
In  the  Congress  might  bear  that  out.  But 
I  think.  If  we  are  doing  anything  significant 
and  substantial  In  the  field  of  training 
teachers  for  one  group  of  exceptional  chil- 
dren lairness  dictates  that  we  include  them 


all  In  the  same  program  and  that  It  be  the 
most  effective  type  of  program  we  can  devise. 
In  connection  with  the  needs  of  gifted 
children,  your  committee  provided  a  good 
Start  In  1958  by  including  In  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  funds  for  testing  and 
surveys  to  uncover  the  incidence  of  such 
youngsters  in  our  schools.  Presumably,  then, 
we  are  singling  them  out  for  particular  em- 
phasis in  the  national  defense-related  sub- 
jects such  as  languages,  mathematics,  and 
the  sciences.  In  the  same  act  you  set  up  a 
fellowship  program  for  teachers  In  these 
specialized  fields  of  knowledge.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  also  devotes  sub- 
tantlal  funds  for  seminars  and  Institutes 
for  teachers  In  the  secondary  schools.  So 
this  problem  is  not  entirely  Ignored  But 
we  also  need  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools  and  in  high  school,  too,  who  are 
able  to  work  with  the  unusually  Intelligent 
child,  not  only  In  the  teaching  of  a  particu- 
lar subject  related  to  the  national  defense 
but  in  helping  the  child  to  achieve  his  full 
educational  potential  in  all  the  fields  of 
learning. 

DOLLAR  AUTHORIZATIONS  PROBABLY  TOO  LOW 

The  $21  million  which  would  be  authorized 
over  a  7-year  period  by  H  R.  15 — $18,500,000 
in  grants  to  Individuals  and  $2,500,000  in 
grants  to  Institutions — is  an  extremely  mrxl- 
est  amount  compared  to  the  need  and  the 
challenge.  It  Is  a  figure  based  on  recom- 
mendations made  4  years  ago,  and  Is  prob- 
ably too  low  In  relation  to  todays  costs, 
prices,  and  needs.  I  would  be  delighted — 
and  I  Invite  you  to  do  it — tx)  see  the  sub- 
committee double  or  triple  that  amount  I 
was  groping  somewhat  In  the  dark  In  trying 
to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  figure.  As  some  of 
you  may  know,  and  as  the  material  I  Intend 
to  submit  for  your  record  will  show,  I  origi- 
nally invited  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion In  1957 — Dr  Derthlck — ^to  recommend  to 
me  the  kind  of  legislation  which  would  best 
help  meet  the  need  for  teachers  of  excep- 
tional children  as  he  himself  had  described 
the  need  in  testimony  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  His  office 
declined  to  make  any  official  policy  recom- 
mendations and.  I  would  say.  appeared 
quite  lukewarm  about  the  whole  matter  I 
will  let  our  exchange  of  correspondence  at 
that  time  speak  for  Itself. 

I  have  not  discussed  the  bill  with  the  new 
Commissioner  of  Education  because,  frankly. 
I  know  he's  had  his  hands  lull,  since  taking 
office,  with  Issues  and  controversies  with 
which  all  of  yoti  are  quite  familiar.  But  I 
hope  this  subcommittee.  If  It  seriously  plans 
to  go  ahead  with  H.R.  15,  will  discuss  with 
the  Commissioner  and  recognized  experts  in 
this  field  the  proper  dollar  amount  which 
should  be  authorized  overall.  I  lea\e  that 
to  your  good  Judgment. 

CONCLUSION 

Madam  Chairman,  there  are  two  technical 
amendments  which  must  be  made  In  H.R. 
15.  On  page  3,  line  7,  the  word  'HawaU" 
should  be  deleted  since  Hawaii  is  now,  of 
course,  a  State  by  right  and  by  law  and  not 
merely  by  convenient  definition  In  this 
measure. 

On  page  4.  section  4,  beginning  at  line  17. 
the  $500,000  which  would  be  authorized  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961.  is  no 
longer  appropriate.  I  would  suggest,  there- 
fore, that  each  of  the  fiscal  year  authoriza- 
tions be  moved  back  1  year,  so  that  the  pro- 
gram would  continue  through  fiscal  year  1968 
rather  than  1967. 

I  am  submitting  for  your  record  the  back- 
ground material  which  I  prepared  at  the 
time  this  bill  was  originally  Introduced.  1 
hope  you  will  Include  it  In  the  printed  tran- 
script. It  gives  the  origin  of  what  is  now 
H  R  15  It  details  the  actual  development 
of  the  various  provisions  of  the  bill.  It 
shows  the  factors  which  were  taken  Into  con- 
sideration.    It   lists    the   people   who   had    a 
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hand  in  developing  the  provlsionB.  Meet 
Importantly,  it  gives  what  I  t>elieve  Is  an  out- 
standing research  report  from  the  LeglBla- 
tive  Reference  Service  on  this  whole  pro- 
gram. And  this  research  material,  In  turn, 
explains  the  bases  on  which  I  had  to  make 
the  final  decisions  from  among  various  alter- 
natives for  what  was,  and  still  Is,  a  pioneer- 
ing legislative  effort  to  help  extend  the 
American  promise  of  equality  of  opportu- 
nity, as  the  preamble  of  the  bill  states,  "to 
every  child  within  our  country,  no  matter 
what  bis  gifts,  his  capacity,  or  his  handicaps, 
whether  he  Ls  handlcapp>ed  by  defects  of 
speech,  of  sight,  or  of  hearing,  or  crippling 
disease  or  condition,  whether  his  adjustment 
to  society  Is  made  difficult  by  emotional  or 
mental  disorders,  or  whether,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  endowed  with  outstandingly 
brilliant  gifts  of  mind  and  of  spirit." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement  above  lists 
the  distinctive  features  of  H.R.  15.  I 
think  it  would  help  in  an  understanding 
of  those  features  if  the  text  of  H.R.  15 
were  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
in  full,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TITLE 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Exceptional 
Children  Educational  Assistance  Act." 

FINDINGS   AND   PURPOSE  OF  ACT 

Sec  2  The  Congress  believes  that  the 
.American  promise  of  equality  of  opportunity 
extends  to  every  child  within  our  country, 
no  matter  what  his  gifts,  his  capacity  or  his 
handicap>8,  whether  he  Is  handicapped  by 
defects  of  speech,  of  sight  or  hearing,  or 
crippling  disease  or  condition,  whether  his 
adjustment  to  society  Is  made  difficult  by 
emotional  or  mental  disorders,  or  whether, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  endowed  with  out- 
standingly brilliant  gifts  of  mind  and  of 
spirit.  All  such  exceptional  children  require 
special  educational  guidance  for  develop- 
ment of  their  total  educational  potential. 

The  Congress  finds  that  the  educational 
problems  presented  by  such  exceptional  chil- 
dren are  of  national  concern,  and  that  there 
is  an  acute  national  shortage  of,  and  urgent 
national  need  for.  Individuals  professionally 
qualified  to  teach  such  children,  to  super- 
vise the  teachers  of  such  children,  to  train 
such  teachers  and  supervisors,  and  to  con- 
duct research  Into  the  problems  relating  to 
the   education   of  exceptional   children. 

While  the  Congress  recognizes  that  the 
primary  responsibility  for  meeting  these 
problems  lies  with  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities, national  interest  in  the  training 
of  self-reliant  and  useful  citizens  demands 
that  the  Federal  Government  assist  and  en- 
courage and  stimulate  the  Initiation  of  ade- 
qviate  programs  in  the  States  to  meet  these 
problems. 

Therefore,  this  Act  provides,  on  a  tem- 
porary, seven-year  basis,  a  program  to  fur- 
ther the  training  of  teachers,  supervisors  of 
teachers,  and  researchers  In  special  educa- 
tion for  exceptional  children,  and  to  encour- 
age and  assist  public  and  nonprofit  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  expand  their 
training  work  In  these  fields 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec    3    As  used  In  this  Act  — 

( 1 )  The  term  "State"  means  a  State. 
Hawaii,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 

(21  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Ekiucation; 

(3)  The  term  "school-age  population" 
means  that  part  of  the  population  which  is 
between  t:  e  ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  both 
Inclusive,  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
on  the  basis  of  the  population  between  such 
ages    for    the    most    recent    year    for    which 


satisfactory  date  are  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  Conunerce; 

(4)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  a  State,  or.  If  there  Is 
no  such  agency  or  officer,  an  agency  or  offi- 
cer designated  by  the  Governor  or  by  State 
law: 

(5)  The  term  "nonprofit  institution" 
means  an  institution  owned  and  operated  by 
one  or  more  corporations  or  associations  no 
p&rt  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or 
may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  pri- 
vate shareholder  or  individual:  and 

(6)  The  term  "exceptional  children" 
means  those  children  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  issued  by  the  Com- 
missioner to  present  special  educational 
problems,  such  as  (a)  children  who  are  un- 
usually intelligent  or  gifted;  (b)  children 
who  are  mentally  retarded;  (c)  children  who 
are  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing:  (d)  children 
who  are  blind  or  have  serious  visual  impair- 
ments: (^)  children  who  have  serious  health 
problems  due  to  heart  disease,  epilepsy,  or 
usually  Intelligent  or  gifted;  ib)  children 
who  suffer  from  speech  impediments;  (gi 
children  who  are  crippled  (Including  those 
who  have  cerebral  palsy);  and  ih)  children 
who  are  maladjusted  emotionally  and  so- 
cially, including  the  Institutionalized  de- 
linquent. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  4  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1961:  $1,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962:  $2,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1963: 
$3,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964:  $3,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1965;  $3,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1966;  and  $3,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967;  for  grants 
to  Individuals  for  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  5(8)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  There  is  also  authorized  the  sum  of 
$2,500,000  to  be  expended  during  the  exist- 
ence of  this  program  in  the  form  of  grants  to 
public  and  nonprofit  institutions  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  5ibi  of 
this  Act. 

GRANTS    BY    THE    COMMISSIONER 

Sec  5  (a)  Tlie  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  award  scholarshljM  and  fellowships, 
with  such  stipends  as  he  may  determine,  to 
Individuals  for  the  purpose  of  taking  ad- 
vanced training,  at  institutions  selected  by 
the  recipients,  for  stated  periods  of  lime.  In 
order  to  engage  in  employment  as  teachers 
of  exceptional  children,  or  to  train  or  super- 
vise teachers  In  this  field,  or  engage  in  re- 
search in  the  teaching  of  exceptional  chil- 
dren: Provided.  That,  in  his  discretion,  the 
Commissioner,  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
objectives  of  this  Act,  may  also  make  these 
awards  for  study  at  the  undergraduate  level. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  to  construct,  in- 
stall, improve,  or  expand  specialized  facilities 
and  equipment  in  connection  with  courses 
of  instruction  for  persons  preparing  to  en- 
gage In  employment  as  teachers  of  excep- 
tional children,  or  to  train  such  teachers,  or 
to  sujjervlse  such  teachers,  or  to  engage  In  re- 
sesu-ch  In  special  education  for  exceptional 
children:  Profided,  That  the  Commissioner. 
In  his  discretion,  may  also  make  grants  to 
establish  6p>ecialized  courses  in  this  field  In 
such  Institutions. 

(c)  The  amount  of  scholarships  and  fel- 
lowship grants  made  In  any  fiscal  year  to 
residents  of  a  State  under  section  6(a)  shall 
not  exceed,  in  the  aggregate,  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  funds 
appropriated  under  authority  of  section  4(a) 


for  such  fiscal  year  as  the  school  age  popula- 
tion of  such  State  bears  to  the  total  school 
age  population  of  all  the  States. 

(d)  Payments  of  grants  pursuant  to  this 
Act  may  be  made  by  the  Commissioner  from 
time  to  Ume,  on  such  conditions  as  the  Coxn- 
mtssioner  may  determine,  Including  condi- 
tions requiring  public  and  other  nonprofit 
institutions  to  make  such  reports.  In  such 
form,  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Commissioner  may  from  time  to  time 
reasonably  require  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  Act,  and  conditions  requiring 
compliance  with  such  provisions  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  from  time  to  time  find  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifica- 
tion of  such  reports. 

(e)  The  Commissioner  shall  consult  with 
an  advisory  committee  as  described  in  sec- 
tion 6(a)  which  shall  assist  him  in  deter- 
mining the  areas  and  priorities  of  need  In 
the  award  of  these  grants,  and  in  setting  the 
standards  for  the  granting  of  such  fellow- 
ships, scholarships,  and  grants. 

ADVISORY    COMMrTTEE  AND  ADVISORY    PANELS 

Sec.  6.  (ai  The  Commission  shall  appoint 
an  advisory  committee  of  not  more  than 
eight  persons  who  shall  be  conversant  with 
the  overall  educational  needs  of  exceptional 
children  and  who  shall  assist  the  Commis- 
sioner in  developing  general  policies  under 
this  Act.  The  Commissioner  shall  be  ex  of- 
ficio a  member  of  this  committee  and  shall 
act  as  chairman  thereof. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  also  authorized 
from  time  to  time  to  establish  advisory 
panels  of  specialists  in  special  education  for 
any  of  the  categories  of  exceptional  children 
enumerated  In  this  Act.  Each  such  panel 
shall  consist  of  not  less  than  five  persons, 
who  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

DELEGATIONS  OF  FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  7  The  Commissioner  may  delegate  to 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  OfBce  of  Edu- 
cation any  of  his  functions  under  this  Act 
except  the  making  of  regulations. 

PUBLICIZING     AVAILABILITT     OF    GRANTS 

Sec.  8.  The  Commissioner  shall  take  such 
steps  as  are  practicable  to  publicize  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  the  availability  of  fel- 
lowships, scholarships,  tmd  grants  under  this 
Act  among  teachers  and  prospective  teach- 
ers, and  among  all  colleges  and  universities 
offering  accredited  covirses  of  study  leading 
to  advanced  degrees  in  nursery,  kindergar- 
ten, elementary,  or  secondary  education 

COOPERATION    WITH    STATES 

Sec.  9  In  the  administration  of  this  Act. 
the  Commissioner  shall  consult  and  advise 
with  the  various  State  educational  agencies 
to  determine  the  extent  of  need  for  teachers 
of  exceptional  children  In  the  respective 
States  and  to  keep  the  State  educational 
agencies  fully  Informed  of  all  developments 
under  this  program  In  order  to  encourage 
them  to  establish  special  programs  or  spe- 
cial classes  for  exceptional  children  In 
this  connection,  the  Commissioner  shall 
advise  the  State  educational  i^encles  of 
the  names  and  home  addresses  of  all 
individuals  from  their  respective  States 
who  have  received  fellowships,  scholar- 
ships, or  grants  for  training  in  the 
field  of  education  of  exceptional  children, 
and  the  particular  field  of  study  each  Is  pur- 
suing, so  that  the  respective  State  educa- 
tional agencies  can  then  take  appropriate 
steps  to  seek  to  attract  such  persons  to  posi- 
tions in  their  home  States  in  order  to  utilize 
the  advanced  education  and  slLills  which 
they  have  acquired  under  this  program : 
Provided,  That  no  Individual  receiving  a 
scholarship,  fellowship,  or  grant  for  ad- 
vanced study  under  this  Act  shall  be  re- 
quired, as  a  condition  of  such  scholarship 
or  fellowship  or  grant,  to  promise  to  take 
employment  subsequently  in  any  State. 
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lir.  OARLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wi^ 
to  take  this  ouporCunity  to  canuneDd 
the  Members  of  the  Hcruse  for  liietv 
favoraWe  action  yesterday  on  HJR.  •Oil- 
My  interest  has  been  so  deep  for  tWs 
particular  cause  tliat  I  have  jsubmitted 
my  own  Wl.  ILR.  5C23.  for  the  train- 
ing of  special  teachers  for  children 
handicapped  by  speech  and/or  hearing 
impaiimentE. 

From  the  resewch  I  ha¥e  dk>nc  on  the 
current  aWlity  of  our  schools  and  com- 
munities to  property  care  for  and  train 
these  children,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
are  serious  shortages  that  prevent  the 
proper  training  ol  these  youn^  people 
who  oookl  be  more  useful  to  themselves 
and  their  communities  if  they  reoeiTed 
the  special  instruction  they  require. 

I  am  anxious  for  this  shortage  of 
specially  trained  teachers  of  the  deaf, 
pathologists,  and  audiologists  to  be  cor- 
rected and  augmented  by  a  Federal  pro- 
gram of  assistance.  The  program  I 
have  proposed  will  be  of  the  grant-in- 
aid  variety  and  would  be  administered 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in 
coordination  with  accredited  trainioc; 
institutions.  Since  the  encouragement 
of  these  specially  trained  teachers  can- 
not be  fostered  at  the  local  level,  it  is 
Imperative  ttiat  tt?c  Grovemment  take 
steps  to  help,  not  by  gifts,  but  by  as- 
sistance that  will  be  matched  by  par- 
ticipating training  institutions. 

This  problem  is  not  theoretical.  Its 
severity  cannot  be  ignored.  The  situa- 
tion is  revealed  in  the  experience  over 
the  years.  In  the  past,  it  has  been  nec- 
essary for  schools  such  as  the  Governor 
Baxter  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  in 
Portland,  Maine,  to  obtain  retired  teach- 
ers, to  get  extensions  for  older  teachers 
as  they  come  to  the  normal  retirement 
age.  and  to  get  teacl>ers  from  the  public 
school  syst^n  who  do  not  hare  this  very 
vital  specialiaed  training. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  is  detrimental  to 
our  handicapped  children  who  are  so  de- 
serving of  this  help. 

Other  programs  have  been  tried,  such 
as  scholarships,  but  even  this  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  maintain  the  necessary 
staff  members  qualified  for  this  work. 

It  is  my  belief  that  recruitment  must 
coiae  on  a  national  level  to  fulfill  these 
teaching  needs.  Schools  for  the  deaf  are 
under  a  tremendous  pressure  to  obtain 
tAiese  specialized  teachers  because  of  our 
expanding  population.  Federal  assist- 
ance for  training  these  people  is  des- 
perately needed. 

The  key  to  this  problem  is  simply  that 
there  are  not  enough  trained  teachers  to 
deal  with  speech  and  hearing  impair- 
ments. The  public  school  systems  can- 
not handle  the  problems  and  needs  of 
these  handicapped  children,  and  the  lo- 
cal communities  cannot  or  will  not  sup- 
ply the  funds  to  attract  the  number  of 
teachers  required. 

Ttiis  bill  provides  our  handicapped 
children  with  the  opportunity  to  help 
themselres  to  become  more  useful  and 
valuable  citizens  because  this  legislation 
assists  in  providing  them  with  a  proper 
education  under  the  guidance  of  expert 
instructors. 

Thiese  children  are  depending  upon  us 
to  help  them.  I  am  proud  that  we  have 
not  let  them  down. 


Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sop- 
port  this  bill  which  will  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  grants  in  aid  for  the  training 
of  teachers  of  the  deaf.  "Rie  protflem 
of  the  deal  and  the  hard  of  hearix^  is 
one  of  the  least  understood,  aad  loo&l 
Delected,  of  ail  of  the  growing  health 
problems  that  face  this  country.  It  is 
national  and  international  in  .scope.  A 
greater  number  of  babies  are  bom  each 
year  afflicted  with  this  tra^c,  lonely 
handicap  of  deafness. 

Medical  ^science  has  not  yet  discovcied 
the  cure  for  dea/neSiS  at  birth.  But  the 
hfelong  handicap  that  results  from  deaf- 
ness— that  forever  isolates  the  deaf  child 
or  person  from  all  other  human  beings, 
that  forces  a  segregation  of  its  own  just 
as  demoralizing  as  any  other  kind  of  .'seg- 
regation— can  be  overcome.  The  enact- 
ment of  HJR.  9011  is  one  way  to  beuin. 
It  would  give  us,  in  greater  quantity 
and  Quality,  the  indispensable  weapon 
against  the  handicap  of  doainess — 
trained  tesu;hers. 

In  the  86th  Congress  and  again  in  this 
Congress  I  introduced  legislation  which 
would  reflect  a  national  response  to  the 
national  problem  of  pi-oviding  Federal 
funds  to  train  teachers  of  those  handi- 
capped by  deafness.  I  did  so  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  problem 
and  an  awareness  of  the  enormous  waste, 
in  terms  of  the  capacity  of  deaf  ptr-sons 
to  be  useful  and  productive  members  of 
society,  caused  by  the  disaster  of  deaf- 
ness. It  is  a  disaster.  I  assure  you,  that 
can  strike  any  home,  any  parent,  any 
child. 

There  are  in  our  midst  today  some 
30,000  deaf  children  of  school  age  with 
an  exp>ected  increase  of  400  every  year. 
The  number  continues  to  rise  while  the 
number  of  specialists  dedicated  to  train 
these  children  to  take  their  rightful  place 
in  our  society,  with  full  opportunity  to 
make  their  own  way,  is  woefully  small, 
and  diminishing  in  relation  to  the 
mounting  need. 

To  train  these  children,  we  need  some 
500  specialists  annually.  At  the  mo- 
ment, there  are  only  177  such  teachers 
in  training  in  the  special  teacher  train- 
ing centers.  In  June  1959  only  127  such 
teachers  were  graduated.  These  figures 
aione  manifest  the  aitical  shortage  of 
trained  personnel  in  this  field. 

From  a  study  of  the  reports  supplied 
me  and  conversation  with  informed 
sources,  I  am  convinced  that  80  percent 
of  these  handicaps  are  remediabLe.  I 
have  seen  what  can  be  done  for  these 
children  if  proper  training  is  afforded 
them.  Let  me  give  you  two  examples  of 
the  kind  of  thing  that  can  be  done  in 
this  field. 

In  my  o\\ti  congressional  district  in 
Manhattan  are  located  the  largest  public 
junior  high  school  for  the  deaf  in  the 
oountiy — Junioi-  High  47,  and  the  coun- 
try's best  known  private  school — primary 
aiKi  secondary — the  Lexington  School  for 
the  Deaf.  In  these  remarkable  schools 
I  have  seen  the  miracle  of  the  deaf 
child's  transition  from  the  silent  world 
of  the  deaf  to  the  other  world  of  com- 
munication, language  and  speech.  Af- 
ter all,  the  chief  thing  that  elevates  hu- 
man beings  above  all  other  species  Is  an 
intelligence  that  enables  them  to  com- 
municate by  speech. 


"Hie  Lexington  School  happens  to  be  a 
private  school,  but  it  charges  no  tuition 
and  it  receives  most  of  its  support  from 
the  State.  It  takes  children  beginning 
from  age  3  or  4  up  and  gives  them 
a  high  school  education.  Many  go  on 
to  college.  By  the  Lime  the>'  are  finished 
they  are  equipped  to  lead  normal  lives 
in  the  adult  world  and  to  communicate 
with  others. 

The  teachers  in  this  school,  and  In 
junior  high  47  must  have  very  special 
qualifications.  Not  only  must  they  have 
■11  of  the  qualificatious  of  high  scliool 
teachers  m  the  normal  sciiool,  but  they 
must  be  specially  trained  to  communi- 
cate with  the  deaf.  The  y^ung  men  and 
women  who  make  this  their  lifework 
must,  after  having  met  all  the  other 
staiKlards  for  high  school  teaching,  take 
speciaiaed  postgrad'oate  courses,  and 
pay  tuition  for  this  purpose.  The  Lex- 
uagton  School  has  a  postgraduate  train- 
ins  school  of  its  own,  which  is  well 
known  arouixi  the  couuLiy  and  abroad. 
Most  of  the  teachers  m  training  here 
have  to  borrow  the  funds  In  order  to 
pay  the  relatively  modest  tuition.  On 
top  of  this,  they  have  to  live  and,  in  big 
cities  where  the  problem  is  most  acute, 
moderate-  or  low-income  housing  is  not 
availahie.  The  Lexington  School  is  in 
a  position  to  provide  livirvg  accommoda- 
tions for  many  of  these  dedicated  per- 
sons. But  food,  clothes,  and  other  costs 
of  living  must  be  borne  by  them. 

Most  schools  cannot  even  afford  liv- 
ing accommodations.  Then  when  these 
teachers  are  finished  and  are  qualified 
to  take  on  tlie  task  of  teaching  the  deaf, 
they  are  often  paid  less  than  the  high 
school  teachers  in  the  regular  school 
system. 

Can  this  be  right'  Is  there  any  won- 
der that  there  exists  such  a  shortage  of 
teachers  in  this  field?  And  we  must  re- 
member that  teaching  the  deaf  reqiures 
a  personal  dedication  fiuid  a  steadfastness 
that  few  other  specialtred  professions  re- 
quire It  is  the  hardest  possible  physical 
work.  In  addition  to  personal  dedication 
it  requires  a  persistence  and  a  patience 
that  roost  people  do  not  have,  including 
most  teachers.  Why  then  should  we 
permit  conditions  to  exist  that  make  the 
cause  of  these  young  teachers  and  hope- 
ful teachers  so  much  more  difficult  than 
it  has  to  be? 

A  properly  staffed  school  specializing 
in  the  teaching  of  the  deaf,  if  adequately 
suppoited,  can  become  the  laboratory 
for  the  advancement  of  teaching  tech- 
niques in  eveiT  school  and  at  every  edu- 
cational level  the  country  over.  If 
methods  can  be  devised,  and  they  are 
alieady  in  process,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  learning  in  specialized  schools 
such  as  Junior  High  School  47,  and  the 
Lexington  School  of  New  York  City,  they 
will  have  general  application.  After  all, 
the  essence  of  education  is  to  teach  stu- 
dents to  teach  themselves — to  give  them 
the  necessary  tools  with  which  to  build 
their  own  intellectual  houses.  The  job 
of  the  teacher  is  to  communicate  with 
the  student.  Therefore,  the  develop- 
ment of  methods  and  techniques  for 
commumcatiOQ  between  the  teacher  of 
the  deaf  and  the  deaf  student  will  cer- 
tainly  be   of  immeasurable  benefit  also 
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to  the  teacher  who  is  seeking  to  estab- 
lish lines  of  communication  between  stu- 
dents with  hearing,  but  who  still  do  not 
hear. 

What  I  am  suggesting,  is  that  one  of 
the  soundest  investments  we  can  make 
toward  the  advancement  of  learning  in 
the  United  States  is  to  multiply  100- 
fold  our  effort  in  educational  laboratories 
i^xich.  as  the  two  I  have  mentioned  by 
adequately  staffing  them  with  specially 
trained  teachers. 

The  specific  Federal  approach  adopted 
in  this  bill  now  before  the  House  is  but 
one  step.  This  is  a  modest  proposal, 
calling  for  Federal  assistance  through  a 
$3-million,  2-year  program  of  grants-in- 
aid  to  accredited  public  and  nonprofit 
institutions  of  higher  education  which 
are  approved  training  centers  for  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf.  I  am  pleased  beyond 
measure  that  the  House  is  at  long  last 
taking  definitive  action  on  this  bill.  The 
more  I  examine  this  problem,  the  more 
I  wonder  why  we  have  delayed  as  long  as 
we  have. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill.  H.R.  9011,  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MILITARY   CONSTRUCTION   APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1962 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  8302)  making  appropriations  for 
military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H  Kept.  No.  1156) 
The  committee  on  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
8302 )  "making  appropriations  for  military 
construction  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes."  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  resf)ectlve 
Hou.ses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  5.  6.  7,  and  8.  and  agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  3  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ■•$192.278,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  4 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ••Ji498.346,000';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement   amendment     numbered    2 
Harry  R    Sheppard, 
Robert  L   F   Sikes 
Clarence  Canni^n. 
Charle-s  R    Jonas. 
John  Taber, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  Stennis, 
Richard    B.    Rvssell. 
Mike  Monroney 
Leverett  Saltonstall, 
Styles  Bridges. 
Harrt  F    Byrd. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R  8302)  making 
appropriations  for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1962,  .and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  statement 
In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  and  recommended  in  the  ac- 
companying conference  report  as  to  each  of 
such  amendments,  namely: 

Amendment  No.  1— Military  construction. 
Department  of  Defense;  Appropriates  $27,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$15,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
conferees  are  in  agreement  that  no  part  of 
these  funds  shall  be  obligated  for  facilities 
in  support  of  large  solld-propeUant  boosters 
until  specific  approval  has  been  obtained 
from  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  of  Rcpresentati\es  and  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No  2 — Military  construction, 
Army:  Reported  in  disagreement.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  will  move  to 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  substituting  the  amount  of 
$154,122,000  instead  of  $147,450,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $176,512,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  have 
agreed  to  the  reductions  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  and  the  following  additions  to  the 
amounts  and  line  items  as  propo.sed  by  the 
House : 

Fort      Beuning,     Ga         Academic 

building $300.  000 

Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.:   Health 

facility 375,000 

Army  Chemical  Center.  Md  :   Su- 

pertoxlc    laboratory 3,234.000 

Fort  Belvolr.  Va  :  Flying  facili- 
ties         248,000 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala.;  Consoli- 
dated   facility 250.000 

US.      Military      Academy,      N.Y.; 

Ubrary 222,  000 

Sandla  Base,  N.  Mex.:  Communi- 
cation   facilities 750.000 

Fort  Buckner,  Okinawa:  Hospital.    1,  251,  000 

Montmorillon,  France:  Trainfire 
range 140,000 

Minor  construction 750.000 

Access    roads.- 250,000 

The  conferees  are  not  in  agreement  as  to 
the  addition  of  $3,812,000  for  the  Quarter- 
master Research  and  Development  Center, 
Natick,  Mass  .  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  motion  to  be  made  by  the  managers  on 


the  part  of  the  House  will  exclude  this 
amount  and  line  item  from  the  bill. 

In  addition  the  conferees  have  reduced 
the  total  funds  available  for  this  appropria- 
tion by  $3,000,000  instead  of  $5,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House,  and  will  expect  the 
Army  to  meet  this  funding  reduction  by 
recoupment  of  funds  from  prior  appropria- 
tions. 

The  conferees  have  deleted  the  amount 
of  $382,000  added  by  the  Senate  for  the 
construction  of  an  elementary  school  at 
Fort  Clanon,  Canal  Zone  and  are  in  agree- 
ment that  the  cost  of  this  school  should  be 
provided  from  funds  available  to  the  Canal 
Zone  Government 

Amendment  No  3 — Military  construction. 
Navy:  Appropriates  $192,278,000.  instead  of 
$181,387,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$201,259,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  have  approved  the  amounts  and 
line  items  as  proix>sed  by  the  House  and  the 
following  additional  amounts  and  line  Items: 
Naval    Station,    Charleston,    B.C.: 

Barracks $500,000 

NAS  North  Island.  Calif  :  Tactical 

control     facility 1.480,000 

Classified     locations     AC-4     and 

AC-7    138,000 

NOTS  China  Lake,  Calif.;  Expan- 
sion of  water  system 50,000 

MCB,  Camp  Lejeiine,  NC:    Head 

farilltles   50.000 

MCB.     Camp     Pendleton,     Calif 

Camp  facilities.  Stuart  Mesa..  5,000.000 
Navy  PG  School.  Monterey.  Calif.; 

Laboratory 2.  463.  000 

Camp   Butler.  Okinawa 160.000 

PWC.  Naval  Base,  Guam 250.000 

Minor    construction 250.000 

Restoration  of  damaged  facilities.       250,  000 

Capehart  housing  support 50,000 

Access    roads 250,000 

In  addition  tlie  conferees  have  reduced  the 
total  funds  available  for  this  appropriation 
by  $2  million  as  proposed  by  the  House,  and 
will  exix»ct  the  Navy  to  meet  this  funding 
reduction  by  recoupment  of  funds  from  prior 
appropriations. 

The  Department*  of  Defense  and  Na\-y  wUl 
be  expected  to  make  a  detaUed  study  of 
the  requirements  for  repair  of  Jet  engines 
at  NAS  Miramar.  Calif,  and  the  most  eco- 
nomlca'.  and  efficient  method  of  meeting 
this  requirement,  including  consideration  of 
a'^complishing  this  work  In  other  naval  and/ 
or  commercial  facilities.  Review  should  also 
be  made  of  the  cost  and  extent  of  any  fa- 
cilities required  at  NAS  Miramar.  Including 
comparison  with  similar  functions  In  the 
Air  Force.  The  results  of  such  a  study 
should  be  made  available  to  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  prior  to  consid- 
eration of  the  military  construction  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1963. 

The  conferees  have  approved  $2,463,000  for 
the  Aeronautical  Propulsion  Laboratory  at 
the  Na\al  Post  Graduate  School.  Monterey, 
Calif  .  with  the  understanding  that  no  part 
of  these  funds  shall  be  obligated  until 
specific  approval  has  been  obtained  from  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and   the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  4 — Military  construction. 
Air  Force;  Appropriates  $498,346,000  instead 
of  $479,522,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$539,243,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Tlie  conferees  have  agreed  to  the  reduc- 
tions as  proposed  by  the  Eienate,  except  for 
Hlckam  AFB,  Hawaii,  and  the  following  ad- 
ditions ui  the  amounts  and  line  items  as 
proposed  by  the  House: 

Minot   AFB.  N.  Dak  ;    Open  mess. 

officers $205.  000 

Olmsted  AFB.  Pa.-  Instrument  re- 
pair  shop 719,000 

L.  G.  Hanscom  Field,  Mass.;  Head- 
quarters   building 919,000 
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Andrews  AFB,  Md.:  baaed  only  on  beds  required  for  active  duty  eied  by  the  House.  Tlie  House  conferees 
Shop —  $288,000  military  personnel  and  their  dependents,  have  also  accepted  the  increases  as  pro- 
Headquarters  building 1.720,000  The  Department  of  Defense  will  be  expected  posed  by  the  Senate  for  the  Army  and 

Glasgow  AFB,  Mont.:  in  the  future  to  adhere  to  a  policy  in  the  p            Reserve    programs    and    the 

Exchange  snackbar 100,000  construction    of    hospiUI    facillUes    which  National  Guards      The 

Exchange  .ales  store— 127,000  makes  adequate  provisions  for   the  caw   of  ^Jmy    and    Air   national   (jUardS.       Ihe 

Trailer  court  parlting 977.  OCO  dependents    on    a    uniform    basis,    including  conference    report   as  submitted    by    the 

Corrosion  control  facilities 1,250,000  obstetrical  facillUes,  and  does  not  program  managers   on   the   part  of   the  House  is 

Civil     engineering     maintenance  beds  in  new  construction  for  retired  person-  unanimous  on  the  part  of  all  concerned. 

facilities 1,250,000  nei.  Not  included  in  the  report  is  the  mili- 

Hospiui  facilities;  The  conferees  have  approved  $1,250,000  for  tary  construction  appropriation  for  the 

Lincoln  APB,  Nebr 838,000  civil  Engineering  maintenance  facilities  in-  Army      This  amendment  is  in  disa^ree- 

Little  R^IE  AFB.  Ark 1.  900,  000  stead  of  $2,167,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  between  the  managers  on  the^rt 

Itazuke   AB,  Japan 806,000  and   are   in   agreement   that   priority   in   the  ,    .,       u^,,,      „„j    »k„,w,   ^f    t^^    c^Z.^,^ 

MisawaAB,  Japan:  obligation  of  these  funds  should  be  given  °f  i^^,!^°"^^  ^"^  .^^.'^^^  °^  ^^^  ?^"*^^ 
Air  search  radar 130.000  to  the  replacement  of  makeshift  facilities  at  and  will  be  subject  to  a  separate  mo- 
Weather  faculty 10,000  remote   radar  sites  and  other  installations  tion  and  vots  after  action  on  the  con- 

Plannlng 2.750,000  in   the  northern  areas  of   the   United  States  ference    report.      Thi.S    IS    a   gOOd    report 

Minor  construction 1,500.000  and  Canada.  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Access    roads 1,000,000  Amendment  No.  5 — Military     construction.  \lr.    JONAS.      Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 

In  addition  the  conferees  have  reduced  the  Army    Reserve :  Appropriates   $14,381,000    as  gentleman  yield? 

total  funds  available  for  this  appropriation  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $13,000,000  j^jj.    SHEPPARD.     I  yield  tO  the  gen- 

by  $20,000,000  instead  of  $23,000,000  as  pro-  as  proposed  by  the  House.  tleman  from  North  Carolina. 

posed  by  the  House  and  win  expect  the  Air  Amendment  No.  6 — MUitary      construction.  toKAS         Mr      Kn*>ak:pr      r<;     th*. 

Force    to    meet    this    funding    reduction    by  Air  Force  Reserve:   Appropriates  $4,608,000  as  -v^'_,r^^f  ^^e   subconSnitte*'  hi   ex 

recoupment  of  funds  from  prior  appropria-  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $4,000,000  Chairman  ol  the  sut)coramittee  has  ex- 

ttons.  as  proposed  by  the  House.  plained,  the  conference  action  provides 

The  conferees  have  deleted  $781,000  added  Amendment  No.  7— MUlUry     construction.  $72,268,000  less  than  the  bill  that  passed 

by  the  Senate  for  a  material  science  labora-  Army    National    Guard:    Appropriates    $21.-  the  other  body.     It  provides  $64,519,750 

tory    at    Wright    Patterson    Air    Force    Base,  868,750  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  more    than    the    bill    which    passed    the 

Ohio.     The  deletion  of  this  project  does  not  $12,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  House.      As    the    gentleman    from    CaU- 

Involve  disapproval  of  the  function  at  this  Amendment  No.  8 — Military     construction,  fornia  has  said,  the  conference  report  IS 

location,  but  is  based  upon  Inadequate  plan-  Air  National  Guard:   Appropriates  $18,275.-  unanimous     We  were  under  some  pres- 

nlng  and  a  desire  for  further  rtudy  by  the  000   as    proposed    by    the    Senate   Instead    of  ^      the  conference      The  other  bodv 

Air  Force  as  to  the  feasibility  of  using  exist-  $14,000,000  as  prc^poaed  by  the  House.  f,  ^^  \"  \^^.  co'^erence.      i  ne  otner  Doay 

ing  facilities  at  this  location.  Harst  r.  Shxppard.  ^ad    included   an    Item    that   had    been 

The  conferees  have  Included  $838,000  for  Robert  L.  f.  Sikes.  stricken  out  on  the  floor  here,  although 

the  dispensary  at  Lincoln  Air  Force  Base,  Ci.abxsce  Canicon,  .1  originally  contained  in  our  bill  as  it  came 

liebr..  and  $1,900,000  for  the  hospital   at  Charles  R.  Jonas,    'i  out  Of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 

Uttle   Rock   Air   Force   Base,    Ark.,   as    pro-  Jokn  Ta«er.  priations.      The    conferees    on    the    part 

posed  by  the  Senate,  and  have  deleted  fimds  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House.  of  the  House  felt  duty  bound  to  uphold 

requested  for  hospital,  at  March  Air  Force  oTTTrooAon      vr.     c^o„to.     *k-  the  position  taken  by  the  House.  SO  that 

Base,  Calif .,  and  Francis  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Mr.    SHEPPARD.     Mr.    Speaker,    the  ii-.^^  „„^«.^  k-«i,  i«  Hi.,ocr».«»,£»«,«r,f      a„^ 

Base.  Wyo..  as  proposed  by  the  House.     The  conference   report  provides  $947,878,750  l^'^vf j^'^f^t^^,^  '"','1''^^^!^^^^^ 

conferees  are  disturbed  with  reference  to  the  for  the  military  construction  program.  *^  ,   .^  gentleman  irom  Laiiiomia  nas 

policy  of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  pro-  rrhu-  ig  «qq  ggg  050  below  the  bud^'et  e^  explamed.  a  separate  vote  Will  occur  on 

graming  beds  in  new  construction  specifically  timates-    $72  2fi8  OOfl    hplow    thP    "^rJ^qVp  ^^    *^^"    °^^^^   procedures    dealing    with 

for  retired  personnel,  as  has  been  done  at  K^^^'*c/lio^'^n    k       ?v,    u         k  1 1  this  conference  report  have  been  con- 

the  hospltairfor  which  funds  have  been  de-  ^£1  ^nd  $64,519,750  above  the  House  blU.  ^j^,^^^                        ^ 

nied,  and  the  lack  of  a  uniform  policy  with  The  specific  items  added  to  the  House  ^^^  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

reference  to  provisions  for  care  of  depend-  bill  are  listed  m  the  statement  of  the  ^^  ^^^^j^^^  ^^            ^^         remarks  a  tabu- 

enta  of  military  personnel.     The  basic  law  managers.    Two  programs  in  particular  lay^n  showine  service-bv-service  budeet 

authorizing  the  use  of  military  medical  fa-  have  been  of  interest  to  various  Mem-  ^^"®"  snowmg  service  oy  service  Duagec 

^ini-i,a.  >,„t«tt,-^  rv,im-o^„  ,,«^eor, r,oi  4o  ^^rv,  "»^ '^  Dceii  oi   inieresi,  lo  V arious  rwem  estimates,   Hotise  action.  Senate  action, 

duties  by  retired  military  personnel  is  com-  ^ers  of  the  House  and  I  would  like  to  -nd  acUon  taken  in  conference 

pletely  permissive  In  nature  and  does  not i.         4.i_  ryr.             r  acuon  lasen  m  conierence. 

mvolv'e  specific  requirements  for  the  con-  c°°f^ent  on  them.    The  conference  re-  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 

struction  of  facilities  for  such  personnel.  P^^^  approves  the  budget  estimate   of  objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 

Provlslon  should  be  made  for  reth-ed  person-  ^^2    million    for    the    solid    propellant  man  from  North  Carolina? 

nei  on  a  space  available  basis  as  authorized  booster   program    as    requested    by   the  There  was  no  objection. 

by   law   and   construction   requirements   be  President.     This  item   was   not   con&id-  The  tabulation  is  as  follows: 


Title 


Military  ctin.slruction.  Department  of  Dofens/" 

hot  An  station 

Military  coiLstrucliou,  Army 

.Military  con.struction,  N'rivy. 

Military  constnirtion,  .Mr  Forr* 

Military  coastructioii,  Xriny  R«>8tTvc 

Militikry  con.strurtion,  Navnl  Reserve 

Nlilit;iry  lOiistrucUon,  Air  Force  Re.s<'rve 

-Milltiiry  ron.stniction,  .\rni.v  National  Oiiar'l. 
.Mi'.it.iry  const riK-tioii,  .\ir  .Vntional  Guard-    .. 

Tot;il,-. -    -- -- 


Budget 
estimates 
(re  vised; 


Pii.^«ie<l 
Hou.se 


Confcrence 


$27,  (xjo,  ntv) 
ii),()nr(.oi)u 

1«4.  OTT.OIK) 
20,5.  211.  fX^ 
500,  3><n.  OriO 

13,  (KKlOttO 
7,000,0(^1 
4.  (XXi,  (NKJ 

1X000,  U<«i 

14.  not},  (Nil) 


$1^ 

H). 
147. 

IHl. 

47^.', 
13. 

(  , 

4. 

li. 
11, 


000.  nno 

UKI.  (HJW 
450.000 

.>7,  n(x> 

522,  (XX) 

000.  noo 

flO«l,  (t<) 
(KIO,tX10 

(p(Ki.  iKJtl 


1,047,  5t»,  UK) 


Jv^3.  i'.W,  (*«) 


'  r-'7. 

IM. 

176, 

201, 

KW. 

14, 

7, 

4, 

21. 

IS, 


r»y)  Of*! 

Ulltl.0«40 
612.000 

2:>".>,  (**i 

243,000 
3S1.000 

Otic  nno 

tif;V  l»« 

w,  .*  _  7  -  / 
275;  000 


1.  Oai,  14f..  750 


liii-ltiiles  builftf't  estimates  of  $12,000,000  in  II.  Doc.  170,not  ronsi'lerii,!  in  tlie  noii.«o. 


1  $27, 000, 000 

10,  OOO.WX) 

1.14.122.000 

192,  278,  000 

4i»8,  34f..  nOO 

14.3S1.000 

7,  000.  0O<) 

4.601,000 

21.8*>8.750 

1^275.000 


•47.  87H,  7r« 


Confc'rpncc  action  con:r<ared  witli- 


E  St  I  mat  OS 


-$*0.855.fle0 

-12. 93.%  000 

-G2.034.000 

+  1.3S1,000 


+'ie.s,ooo 

4-9. 888. 7S0 
-1-4.  275. 000 


-U0,6.S9,250 


House 


-{-$12,000,000 


+  6.  67-'.  000 
+10.  891.  000 
+  18.824.000 

+  1,381,000 


+  608,000 
+9,  8fi8.  750 
+4,  275. 000 


+M,5i9,  "50 


Senate 


-J22.  MO.  tmo 

—  K.dM.WIO 
-4O.8»7,OU0 


—  72.  aih.000 


Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Spesdcer,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
committee  and  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  for  their  efforts  to  include  in 
this  bill  $838,000  for  construction  of  a 
dispensary  at  the  Lincoln  Air  Force  Base, 
Nebr.  I  also  wish  to  extend  the  thanks 
of  the  people  of  Lincoln  and  the  military 
personnel  at  the  base  for  this  action. 


This  dispensary  is  badly  needed  at  the 
Air  Force  base.  The  present  facilities 
are  limited  and  occupy  a  conveited 
bachelor  ofl&ccrs'  quarters,  hardly  ade- 
quate for  the  kind  of  care  needed.  At 
a  time  when  our  Strategic  Air  Force  must 
be  constantiy  at  its  peak  of  eflBciency. 
better  equipment  and  better  housing  for 
medical  care  is  essential. 


I  sincerely  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
confei-ence  committee  recognized  these 
very  serious  needs  and  took  constructive 
action  to  guarantee  early  construction. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust 
that  the  House  will  not  agree  to  the  mo- 
tion to  exclude  the  amount  of  $3,812,000 
for  the  Quartermaster  Research  and  De- 
velopment Center  at  Natick,  Mass. 
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It  is  difficult  to  understand,  in  view  of 
the  arguments  detailed  a  few  moments 
ago  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas],  how  any 
Member  of  this  body  could  persist  in 
voting  to  keep  the  Food  and  Container 
Institute  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  in 
Its  present  location  in  Chicago. 

As  has  been  stated  by  many  of  our 
colleagues  on  the  floor  today,  particu- 
larly the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Bates  J.  this  matter  has  been 
studied,  restudied,  evaluated  and  re- 
evaluated by  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  by  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  Appropriations,  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences — and.  all  have  recom- 
mended that  the  transfer  should  be 
canied  out. 

It  is  true  that  this  House  twice  decided 
that  the  Distitute  should  remain  in  Chi- 
cago. But,  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
its  decision  was  not  based  on  the  merits 
of  the  matter.  It  was  grounded  solely 
and  sunply  on  personalities.  It  is  always 
difficult  to  oppose  the  great  and  able 
Members  of  the  Illinois  delegation.  This 
House  has  had  enough  field  days  for  the 
Chicago  and  Illinois  delegations.  It 
ought  to  resolve  this  matter  on  its  own 
merits.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  this 
matter  has  been  based  on  personalities 
rather  than  merit,  the  roUcall  of  July  25. 
1961.  emphatically  shows  that  there  is 
considerable  support  for  the  position 
taken  by  the  interested  committees  of 
the  House  that  this  move  ought  to  be 
approved.  The  vote  on  that  day  was  241 
to  170  against  the  move.  A  mere  shift 
of  36  votes  would  have  sustained  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  transfer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  Issues  here  are 
what  is  best  for  the  United  States — 
what  is  best  for  the  Dejmrtment  of  the 
Army — what  is  best  for  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  in  developing  methods  of 
giving  otir  armed  services  the  very  best 
in  equipment  and  supplies? 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  questions  have 
been  answered  eloquently  by  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  the  numerous 
studies.  It  has  been  repeatedly  and  in- 
controvertibly  affirmed  that  moving  the 
Institute  from  Chicago  to  Natick  would: 

F^rst.  Show  an  annual  saving  of 
$1,155,000; 

Second.  Bring  all  of  the  research  and 
development  activities  of  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  under  one  roof; 

Third.  Increase  the  efficiency  of  re- 
search and  development  operations; 

Fourth.  Assure  lower  operating  costs 
of  research  management  and  adminis- 
tration at  one  location;  and 

Fifth.  Realize  the  desirability  and 
advantage  of  having  an  integrated  team 
of  scientists  of  different  disciplines  who 
can  freely  communicate  on  a  person-to- 
person  basis  to  help  solve  the  vmique 
military  problems  entrusted  to  the 
Quartermaster  Corps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  what  has  been 
said  here  today,  the  conclusions  of  the 
committees  that  have  studied  this  mat- 
ter and  the  good  sense  of  this  House,  we 
should  retain  this  item  in  this  bill  and 
resolve  once  and  for  all  a  matter  that 


already  has  taken  too  much  impwrtant 
time  of  this  body. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment  m  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  2:  On  page  2  line 
16,  strike  out  •$147. 450. 000"  and  insert 
•■$176.512, OCO". 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Sheppaud  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  tlie  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  2  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  in  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  s.nld  amendment  Insert: 
"$154, 122. 000". 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
amendment  is  concerned  with  the  mili- 
tary construction  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  the  Army.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  agreed  on  every  item  in  the 
bill  and  the  corresponding  amounts  ex- 
cept for  the  request  to  transfer  the  Food 
and  Container  Institute  from  Chicago. 
111.,  to  Natick.  Mass.  The  motion  which 
I  have  just  offered  includes  the  amounts 
unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers and  elirrunates  any  funds  for  this 
proposed  transfer.  The  specific  items 
involved  other  than  Natick  are  set  forth 
in  the  statement  of  the  managers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  our  hearings  on 
this  proposal  the  Appropriations  Com- 
m^ittee  appro>ed  the  transfer  of  these 
functions  to  Natick.  By  action  on  the 
House  floor  on  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates], 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  241  to  170  over- 
whelmingly disapproved  the  committee 
action.  Similar  action  occurred  previ- 
ously on  the  military  construction  au- 
thorization bill.  Despite  what  personal 
feelings  they  might  have.  I  have  always 
held  the  position  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  represent  the  views 
of  the  majority  of  the  House  and  not 
their  own  views  as  individuals  when  the 
Senate  conferees  refuse  to  agree  to  the 
House  piosition  on  this  Ime  item.  I  could 
see  no  recourse  except  to  bring  this 
matter  back  to  the  House  in  disagree- 
ment and  allow  the  House  once  more  to 
work  its  will.  Frankly,  the  feasibility 
of  this  transfer  of  functions  has  always 
been  questionable,  but  our  hearings  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  such  a  transfer 
could  well  be  economically  desirable. 
Therefore  we  recommended  the  appro- 
priations for  Natick  to  the  House. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I 
shall  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  managers  and  to  any  other  House 
conferees  and  then  to  the  proponents 
and  opponents  of  this  proposal.  After 
the  time  has  expired,  I  shall  move  the 
previous  question  on  this  motion  and 
allow  the  House  to  decide  once  more 
what  should  be  done.  In  the  event  this 
moticm  is  defeated,  which  would  be  a 
reversal  of  the  previous  position  of  the 
House  on  this  construction  item,  I  shall 


immediately  offer  another  motion  to 
concur  with  an  amendment  which  would 
add  the  funds  required  for  the  facilities 
at  Natick  to  the  amount  which  is  now 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  f I'om  Nort.h 
Carolina  1  Mr.  Jonas  1. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
think  any  Member  of  the  House  should 
quarrel  with  the  way  the  conferees  are 
proceeding  with  respect  to  this  item. 
We  have,  as  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  explained,  imdertaken  in  the 
conference  to  uphold  the  position  taken 
in  the  House  on  a  record  vote.  We  took 
that  position  in  conference,  although  our 
subcommittee  had  recommended  this 
transfer  to  our  committee  at  the  time, 
after  exhaustive  hearings,  prolonged  de- 
liberations, and  careful  study.  We 
brought  the  item  in  the  Military  Con- 
struction bill  to  the  House  and  on  mo- 
tion the  funds  were  denied  for  the  trans- 
fer. Those  funds  were  restored  in  the 
other  body,  and  we  went  to  conference 
with  that  item  in  disagreement. 

We  never  were  able  to  reconcile  the 
disagreement.  The  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  other  body  msisted  on  main- 
taining the  position  taken  by  that  body; 
and  the  House  conferees  felt  duty-bound 
to  uphold  the  position  expressed  in  the 
record  vote  in  the  House. 

I  do  not  speak  now  for  anyone  on  the 
subcommittee  or  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee except  myself,  but  I  think  I  should 
explain  to  the  House  that  I  favor  this 
transfer.  In  the  subcommittee  I  fa- 
vored it;  In  the  full  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  I  favored  it: 
and  I  arg^ied  for  it  when  the  bill  was  be- 
fore the  House  on  July  24.  The  con- 
ferees from  the  other  body  did  not  ac- 
cept the  House  view  and  we  are  now 
back  with  the  conference  report.  I  feel 
that  I  have  discharged  my  obligation  to 
the  House  as  reflected  in  the  record  vote 
to  which  I  have  referred,  and  that  I  have 
a  right  now  to  again  voice  my  own  feel- 
ings with  respect  to  this  transfer  and 
cast  my  vote  in  the  way  I  think  is  proper; 
namely,  the  transfer  of  this  installation 
to  Natick,  Mass. 

May  I  say  I  do  this  without  any  feel- 
ing that  what  is  involved  is  a  contest 
between  Chicago  and  Massachusetts;  if 
there  is  I  certainly  am  not  Involved  in 
it.  I  have  not  been  lobbied  by  anybody 
in  connection  with  this  transfer.  I  real- 
ize there  are  differences  of  opiruon  be- 
tween Members  of  the  House.  Those 
from  the  Chicago  area  would  like  to  re- 
tain the  installation  there.  Others 
would  like  to  have  it  moved  to  Massa- 
chusetts. 

In  my  consideration  of  this  problem  I 
have  tried  to  eliminate  all  sectional  and 
personal  questions.  I  base  my  view  that 
this  transfer  should  be  made  upon  the 
fact  that  this  project  has  been  studied 
by  more  committees  and  by  more  offi- 
cials than  any  project  that  has  come  up 
for  consideration  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  body.  Every  study  by 
every  committee  that  has  studied  it  has 
recommended  that  this  transfer  be 
made  to  Natick.  and  this  includes  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  the  I>epart- 
ment  of  Defense,  a  subcommittee  of  the 
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House  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
and  a  Special  Advisory  Board  on  Quar- 
termaster Research  and  Development 
appointed  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  and  the  National  Research 
Council. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  has  not 
pointed  out  that  a  staff  study  made  by 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations of  the  House  came  to  an  opposite 
conclusion  from  all  the  studies  the  gen- 
tleman has  mentioned. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  not  entirely  cor- 
rect. The  staff  study  was  critical  in 
some  respects,  but  it  did  not  answer  the 
issue  as  categorically  as  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  Board,  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  or  the  Secretary  cf 
the  Army. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
correct  in  stating  what  the  decisions  of 
the  other  Boards  were,  but  if  the  gentle- 
man will  permit  me  to  share  his  time 
for  a  moment  to  read  a  staff  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  I 
think  the  gentleman  may  come  to  an 
opposite  conclusion. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  not  take  all  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  withdraw  my  request. 
I  will  read  that  portion  of  the  staff  re- 
port on  my  own  time. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclu- 
sion may  I  read  from  a  letter  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  received  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board,  dated 
September  1,  1961.  written  after  the  ac- 
tion taken  in  this  body  late  in  July.  TTiis 
letter  is  signed  by  Dr.  Allen  Abrams, 
Chairman,  Advisory  Board,  Quartermas- 
ter Research  and  Development,  and  I 
quote  from  that  letter  the  following: 

Tlie  Advisory  Board  is  composed  of  men 
of  high  standing  In  the  fields  of  scientific 
research  and  development.  These  men  art 
appointed  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  the  National  Research  Council. 
They  serve  without  compensation  and  with- 
out political,  regional  or  other  bias.  Their 
function  Is  to  assist  the  military  In  Its  task 
of  supplying  our  soldiers  with  the  best  pos- 
sible equipment  and  food. 

The  Q.M.R.  &  D.  has  two  principal  research 
facilities  (1)  at  Natick,  Mass.,  valued  at 
about  $13  nxilUon  and  with  a  staff  of  about 
1200  people.  Here  are  the  principal  scientific 
and  engineering  laboratories  and  pilot  plants; 
(2)  at  Chicago  the  Pood  and  Container  In- 
stitute (FCI) ,  a  branch  of  Q.MJR.  &  D..  which 
carries  on  research  on  food  and  the  con- 
tainers In  which  it  Is  Issued.  This  separation 
of  the  facilities  has  placed  an  extra  burden 
on  the  staff  at  Natick  and  has  hampered  the 
constant  communication  required  between 
staff  members. 

Hence,  the  relocation  of  the  PCI  has  been 
Investigated  by  various  echelons  of  the  Army, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Estimates  have  been  prepared  and  studies 
made  as  to  the  relocation  of  the  PCI  from 
its  presently  outmoded  facilities.  Two  places 
have  received  special  consideration: 

( 1 )  Chicago,  because  of  its  midwest  manu- 
facturing and  scientific  area: 

(2)  Natick,  Mass.,  because  80  percent  of 
the  Q.MR.  &  D.  facilities  and  personnel  are 
In  that  area — and  it  too  has  access  to  many 
scientific  institutions  and  inanufacturing 
organizationB. 


Then,  Dr.  Abrams  proceeds  to  point 
out  that  this  question,  when  it  waa  as- 
signed to  his  Board,  was  reassigned  to  a 
sp>ecial  panel  which  considered  this 
question  from  all  angles,  and  came  up 
with  the  unanimous  recommendation 
that  the  Institute  be  moved  to  Natick. 
That  recommendation  by  the  panel  was 
later  unanimously  approved  by  the  full 
board,  and  a  recommendation  so  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  panel  did  not  make 
an  adequate  report,  as  I  pointed  out 
when  this  matter  was  debated  earlier  in 
the  House.  The  Chairman  himself,  Dr. 
Abrams,  in  a  statement  to  me  declared 
that  he  would  need  at  least  30  days  in 
which  time  to  make  a  detailed  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  moving  that  institute 
from  Chicago  to  Natick.  He  was  given 
1  week  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in 
which  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  As  a 
result,  we  in  Chicago  feel  that  we  were 
never  given  the  opportunity  to  ade- 
quately prepare  or  to  present  our  side. 

Mr.  JONAS.    In  reply  to  that,  may  I 
read  the  following  paragraph  from  Dr 
Abrams'  letter? 

Earlier  this  year  a  Midwest  Congressman 
called  me.  as  Chairman  of  the  Q  M.R.  &  D 
Advisory  Board,  to  ask  whether  our  Board 
would  be  able  to  Investigate  the  proposed 
move  and  as  to  how  long  the  investigation 
would  take.  We  advised  htm  that  If  the 
request  came  from  official  sources  we  would 
Investlgat*;  that  such  a  study  would  prob- 
ably require  30  days.  At  that  time  we  had 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  several  previ- 
ous Investigations  and  were  basing  our  esti- 
mate of  time  on  the  necessity  for  digging 
out  the  facts.  Hence,  when  the  request  for 
the  study  was  transmitted  to  us  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  these  studieg  were 
supplied  to  us  and  it  became  evident  that  a 
detailed  study  would  not  be  required.  The 
Secretary  had  requested  that  our  report  "be 
concluded  as  promptly  as  possible"  so  we 
agreed  that  an  evaluation  of  the  accumu- 
lated information  would  be  adequate. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
among  other  things  considered  was  the 
report  by  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  this 
House,  which  conducted  a  full  and  com- 
plete study  of  this  proposal.  May  I  read 
the  following  from  the  recommendation 
of  that  subcommitee? 

A  wholly  objective  analysis  of  all  the  fig- 
ures presented  carries  the  burden  of  per- 
suasion on  the  side  of  the  move  from 
Chicago  to  Natick.  It  appears  that  there 
will  be  an  annual  savings  by  reason  tf  the 
move  of  something  on  the  order  of  $900,000 
each  year.  There  is  a  definite  advantage  of 
mutual  stimulus  engendered  by  direct  com- 
munication with  scientific  personnel. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question'^ 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  a  question. 

Mr.  YATES.  Does  the  letter  from  Dr 
Abrams  indicate  that  in  addition  to  the 
studies  that  the  gentleman  has  referred 
to  that  the  doctor  or  his  group  studied 
in  addition  the  report  of  the  staff  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House? 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  was  not  made  avail- 
able. 


Mr.  YATES.  I  see.  That  was  the  only 
study  that  was  adequate,  and  the  only 
study  that  went  into  a  detailed  survey. 
Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  say  this  to  the 
gentleman  in  response  to  that?  That 
was  a  study  prepared  for  the  committee 
at  our  request,  and  was  considered  by 
our  subcommittee.  After  it  was  consid- 
ered and  evaluated  along  with  all  the 
other  studies,  the  subcommittee  voted  to 
recommend  the  transfer. 

Mr  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chu.setts  [Mr.  Martin  1. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  not  much  that  I  can 
add  to  the  very  ably  presented  argiunent 
of  my  friend  and  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Jonas  1 . 

This  is  really  a  very  simple  question. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  politics  or  parti- 
sanship and  I  strongly  hope  that  will  not 
enter  into  the  decision  we  are  called 
upon  to  make. 

This  IS  much  more  than  a  choice  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Natick.  It  is  a  choice 
between  efficiency  and  ineCHciency;  be- 
tween economy  and  waste  at  a  crucial 
hour  in  world  affairs,  when  every  dollar 
we  .spend  on  our  national  defense  should 
return  a  dollar's  worth  of  value  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country. 

I  hope  and  pray,  as  we  all  do,  that  it 
will  not  again  be  necessary  to  send 
American  boys  to  war.  But  if  that  ter- 
rible emergency  should  l)e  forced  upon 
us.  we  want  to  send  those  boys  with  the 
best  equipment  and  the  best  food  that 
America  can  provide. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jonas  I  has  pointed  out  how  essen- 
tial it  is  that  these  important  research 
facilities  should  be  assembled  under  one 
roof,  where  the  researchers  and  the 
scientists  can  work  in  close  collabora- 
tion and  not  be  separated  miles  apart. 

Let  us  consider  how  thoroughly  this 
matter  has  been  studied.  After  the  most 
careful  and  critical  investigation,  the 
transfer  to  Natick  was  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  Mr.  Brucker.  It 
has  also  been  strongly  recommended  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  in  the  Kennedy  administration, 
Mr.  Stahr. 

It  was  recommended  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  House  and 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
Senate.  It  was  recommended  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the  House 
and  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
the  Senate.  It  was  made  the  subject  of 
a  special  study  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  1  Mr.  Doyle  ! . 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Van  ZandtI.  Their  investigation 
included  a  personal  inspection  visit  to 
both  sites.  These  gentlemen  concurred 
in  the  previous  recommendations  that 
the  transfer  be  made  in  the  interests  of 
both  efficient  operation  and  of  economy. 
The  subcommittee  declared  that  the 
scientific  advantages  which  would  accrue 
from  uniting  the  work  imder  one  roof  at 
the  parent  laboratory  in  Natick  would 
compel  them  to  recommend  the  transfer 
even  if  no  economies  were  to  result,  but 
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tliat  a  combinaUon  of  both  efficiency 
and  ecooomy  was  indisputable  proof  of 
the  desirability  of  the  transfer. 

The  Seaate  has  twice  seen  the  wisdom 
of  the  transfer  and  has  restored  the 
funds  which  the  House  eliminated. 

Now  the  conferees,  in  view  of  the 
previous  House  action,  have  properly 
brought  the  issue  back  to  the  House  for 
another  vote. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  here  is  a 
chance  to  practice  economy  as  well  as 
preach  it. 

Here  is  a  situation  where  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  administration. 
and  the  Army  desire  to  do  that  which  is 
efficient  and  eoonomicaL  We  should 
support  their  efforts.  We  are  constantly 
calling  upon  the  Defense  Department  to 
spend  the  funds  which  we  appropriate 
wisely  and  effectively  and  we  criticize 
ihem  when  they  waste  funds.  We  shall 
be  on  mighty  thin  ice  if  we  criticise  their 
operations  in  the  future  if  we  fail  now 
to  support  their  efforts  to  achiere  effi- 
ciency and  economy  in  this  important 
project. 

Pertiaps  I  may  be  accused  of  being 
prejudiced  because  Natick  is  in  my  dis- 
trict. Naturally  I  would  like  to  see  this 
installation  to  go  to  Natick  because  it  is 
the  ooly  defense  installation  in  my  dis- 
trict. But  beyond  all  this,  I  am  broad- 
minded  enough,  I  am  nationally  spirited 
enough  to  do  what  is  right  for  the  Nation 
and  for  our  Armed  Forces,  and  even 
though  my  district  would  profit  by  the 
change,  I  would  not  advocate  it  unless  I 
was  thoroughly  convinced  by  the  most 
competent  evidence.  Including  the  con- 
clusions  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence, that  Natick  was  the  ptroper  place 
for  this  installation  to  be  placed. 

Let  us  do  the  eflkaent  thing  and  the 
economical  thing;  let  us  do  the  right 
thing  and  assemble  these  important  re- 
search facilities  which  mean  so  much  to 
our  men  in  unifonn,  under  one  roof  at 
NaUck. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  May  I  point  out  that 
if  the  House  does  not  want  to  choose 
between  Illinois  and  Massachusetts,  it 
might  choose  Massachusetts  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  save  $900,000  a  year. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Nine 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  which  might  go  to  some 
other  installation  in  some  other  part  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Bates]. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Massa- 
chusetts never  asked  for  this  project. 
The  first  I  ever  heard  of  it  was  when  it 
was  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  be  considered.  It 
seems  to  me  quite  clear,  after  studying 
this  matter  now  for  3  years,  that  the 
right  thing  to  do  is  to  transfer  this  to 
Natick. 

Over  the  weekend  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  talk  to  some  parents  who  have  re- 
ceived bills  to  send  their  children  to  col- 


lege. They  w^ant  exoessive  spending 
eliminated  in  Washington.  This  is  an 
opportunity  to  save  $1  milUon  a  year. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  because  of  the  dila- 
tory tactics  of  last  year  this  delay  has 
already  cost  us  $1  million. 

Being  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  want  to  be  certain  that  our 
servicemen  have  the  very  best  equipment 
possible.  We  all  know  this  agency  is 
going  to  move  from  its  present  site.  We 
know  that.  Nobody  denies  it.  Right 
now  it  is  floundering.  The  Army  Quar- 
termaster Corps  has  no  sense  of  direc- 
tion as  far  as  this  is  concerned.  It  is 
waiting  for  this  bill  to  become  law  so 
that  it  will  have  the  money  to  go  ahead. 

I  was  on  the  committee  of  conference, 
representing  the  House  Committee  on 
Aimed  Services,  and  the  senior  Senator 
of  the  conference,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  said  that  he  knew  of  no  project, 
as  long  as  he  has  been  in  Congress,  that 
has  ever  been  studied  and  restadied  as 
much  as  this  one. 

Every  single  decision  made  by  re- 
sponsible authority  was  to  the  effect  that 
clearly  this  should  go  to  Natick.  Mass. 
Tlie  Department  of  the  Armj-  on  two 
separate  occasions  in  the  last  2  years, 
once  through  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Brucker,  said  it  was  desired  to  make  this 
move  as  soon  as  pos.sible.  That  was  in 
the  Eisenhower  administration.  Now 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Stahr  in  this  ad- 
ministration said.  •Thus  the  Army's  posi- 
tion is  sotmd  and  it  has  been  i-eaffirmed 
by  the  most  searching  review." 

The  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  House  Military  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  the  full  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House,  and  the 
Military  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions in  the  Senate,  all  have  recom- 
mended that  this  project  go  to  Natick. 

A  year  ago  a  controversy  arose,  not 
from  the  members  of  our  committee  but 
by  a  delegation  from  Illinois  who  asked 
that  members  of  our  committee  be  as- 
signed to  study  this  project.  They  were 
90  assigned,  and  the  project  was  delayed 
for  a  year.  After  the  most  careful  eval- 
uation, after  the  greatest  scrutiny,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  DotliI. 
a  r>emocrat,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Van  Zandt],  a  Repub- 
lican, interested  only  in  what  was  the 
best  for  the  United  States  and  for  its 
taxpayers,  said  this  in  conclusion: 

Suffice  It  to  say  It  appears  there  will  be 
an  annual  saving  of  at  least  $900,000  U  the 
transfer  is  made  to  Natick.  Mass. 

And  they  so  i"ecommended  the  trans- 
fer. 

The  Director  of  Research  and  Devel- 
opment of  the  Army.  Richard  S.  Morse, 
said: 

We  in  the  Army  have  extensive  data  dem- 
onstrating both  the  economic  and  manage- 
ment advantages  which  would  accrue  from 
consolidating  our  activities  at  Natick. 

Even  the  Genei-al  Accounting  Office,  an 
unbiased  organization,  an  arm  of  the 
Congress,  if  you  will,  established  to  be 
of  assistance  to  us  on  matters  of  this 
nature  said: 

We  believe  that  fairly  signl&cant  savings 
could  b«  realized  by  the  Covcmmeat  if  the 


CAC  Is  Inactivated  as  plaaned  by  tiie  Army. 
Amortization  on  a  7  year  basis  of  new  facll- 
itles  ^rm!d  result  tn  an  annttal  saving  of 
CZTS.OOO  for  tbe  ftrst  T  yaan.  After  the  first 
7  years,  we  estimate  an  annual  earlngs  of 
•W8.000. 

We  had  this  measure  before  the  Con- 
gress a  little  earlier,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  YattsI  offered  amend- 
ments so  that  this  matter  could  be 
stmlied  once  again,  nou'  by  an  agency  of 
his  own  choice,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  This  organization  studied  this 
problem  and  once  again  they  concurred 
»ith  everyone  else  whoever  studied  this 
matter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  right  now 
the  Natick  offit^  manages  the  contracts 
for  the  F'ood  and  Container  Institute. 

At  Natick  we  have  the  f  oltowing  equip- 
ment, which  they  do  not  have  in  Chicago, 
and  if  they  want  to  use  such  equipment, 
they  must  go  outside  and  get  them  on  a 
contract  basis. 

This  is  what  they  have;  Van  de  Graaff 
accelerator.  Solar  furnace,  large  hot  and 
oold  climatic  chambers,  mass  infrared 
spectograph.  food  extraction  plants,  elec- 
tron microeoopes.  X-ray  detraction 
equipment,  haeardous  research  facilities. 
psychophysiological  equipment,  bio- 
physical facilities,  cartographic  facili- 
ties, and  Quartermaster  Radiation 
Laboratories  \xo  be  completed  in  June 
1962). 

All  the  equipment  available  for  this 
purpose  is  wov  at  Natick.  This  is  bring- 
ing together,  as  the  House  Committee 
said,  the  parents  with  the  child. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  issue 
is  quite  clear.  We  have  delayed  it  too 
long  already.  Let  tis  vote  down  the  rec- 
ooimendattons  and  vote  '"lao"  when  this 
proposal  comes  before  us. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts iMr.  Lane]. 

Mr.  LANK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely 
regret  that  the  House  conferees  are  not 
in  agreement  as  to  the  addition  of  $3,- 
812,000  to  authorize  construction  of  fa- 
cilities at  the  Quartermaster  Research 
and  Engineering  Center  in  Natick.  Mass. 
This  fund  is  needed  to  house  the  Quar- 
termaster Pood  and  Container  Institute 
due  to  the  proposal  for  transfer  from  the 
Chicago,  ni..  Administration  Center  to 
Natick. 

This  item  first  received  the  approval 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
in  their  authorization  bill  to  the  House. 
"Hiat  committee  arrived  at  their  conclu- 
sions following  the  appointment  of  a 
special  subcommittee  that  consisted  of 
the  gentleman  from  California,  the  Hon- 
orable Clyde  Doyle,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable  James 
Van  Zasdi.  They  investigated  this  proj- 
ect at  great  length  and  recommended 
transfer  from  Chicago  to  Natick,  in  their 
report  to  the  full  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

At  the  time  of  the  consideration  of 
that  authorization  bill  in  the  House,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Chicago  [  Mr.  Yates]  a  further  delay  was 
granted  in  order  to  have  an  additional 
study  made  by  the  Defense  Department. 
Although  the  matter  had  l)een  studied 
and  restudied  by  the  military,  again  this 
oommittee    recommended    unanimously 
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this  transfer.  This  item  was  recom- 
mended favorably  by  the  House  commit- 
tee on  the  military  construction  appro- 
priation bill  and  so  reported  to  the 
House.  The  other  body  has  seen  fit  to 
insist  that  this  item  remain  in  the  con- 
ference report. 

This  appropriation  was  recommended 
and  sponsored  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  not  by  us,  the  Members  from 
Massachusetts.  Expert  testimony  offered 
before  your  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  clearly  establishes  that  this  in- 
evitable move  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Arnajr  and  the  taxpayers.  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  statement  of  this  com- 
mittee on  page  11  of  the  report  on  this 
military  construction  appropriation  bill 
for  1962,  the  following: 

This  matter  haa  been  investigated  and 
studied  on  numerous  occasions  by  several 
committees  of  the  Congress,  the  Army,  and 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Testimony  re- 
ceived by  the  committee  and  Information 
made  available  have  been  both  detailed  and 
voluminous.  Based  on  this  testimony  and 
the  various  studies  to  which  it  has  access, 
the  committee  believes  that  It  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  Government  to  transfer  this 
function  as  recommended  in  the  budget. 

In  other  words,  you  have  heard  a  great 
deal  in  reference  to  the  hearings  before 
this  Appropriations  Committee.  The 
evidence  produced  through  the  interro- 
gation by  our  colleagues  on  that  com- 
mittee has  shown  conclusively  the  com- 
pelling reasons  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Quartermaster  Pood  and  Container  In- 
stitute from  Chicago,  111.,  to  Natick. 
Mass. 

I  wish  that  the  Members  would  read 
from  page  533  of  part  II  of  the  hearings 
before  this  Subcommittee  on  Appropri- 
ations on  Military  Construction,  in  which 
the  conscientious  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]  asks  this  ques- 
tion: 

This  committee  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  dollars  Involved  because  we  are  not 
a  legislative  committee;  we  are  an  appropri- 
ating committee.  We  have  to  satisfy  our- 
selves as  to  the  effect  the  spending  will  have. 

I  asked  Dr.  Slellng  the  questions  about  the 
advantages  of  the  move  from  a  scientific  and 
research  standpoint  because  I  thought  the 
record  should  contain  a  statement  setting 
forth  the  practical  advantages  and  the  bene- 
fits that  might  be  derived. 

Dr.  Sieling  answered  as  follows : 
I  appreciate  that,  sir.  I  would  not  want  to 
belabor  the  subject,  but  the  technical  ad- 
vantages that  would  be  derived  from  oon- 
BoUdation  of  this  food  and  container  re- 
search activity  with  the  other  elements  of 
the  Quartermaster  research  organization  at 
Natick  woiild  be  outstanding  In  that  we 
would  bring  together  the  technical  people 
from  the  varloiu  fields  so  that  they,  when 
they  have  a  problem  to  solve,  could  per- 
sonally talk  with  each  other  on  a  day-to-day 
basts  as  the  solutions  develop,  leaving  noth- 
ing to  chance  discussion  at  later  time  and 
having,  let  lu  say,  a  simple  example  of  the 
development  of  a  dehydrated  meat  requires 
the  work  of  the  engineers  to  develop  a 
method  of  dehydration,  It  requires  the  work 
of  chemists  to  elucidate  the  color  changes 
that  may  result  from  dehydration,  the  work 
of  physicists  to  examine  the  Influence  of 
dehydration  on  the  ability  to  reconstitute 
the  food. 

All  of  these  attendant  scientific  skills  are 
at     Natick.    The     bacteriologist,     engineer. 


plastics  expert,  chemist,  the  metallurgist, 
the  etymologist,  all  of  these  people  who  have 
to  do  with  the  keeping  quality  and  the  orig- 
inal fabrication  of  this  Item  except  the  food 
technologist  are  at  Natick.  The  last  man  Is 
at  Chicago.  At  the  present  time  he  must 
rely  on  telephonic  or  letter  communication 
with  the  other  scientists. 
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What  more  proof  is  necessary? 
The  evidence  in  support  of  this  trans- 
fer is  overwhelming.    Both  the  Republi- 
can administration  and  the  Democratic 
administration  have  recommended  it. 

The  Quartermaster  Research  and  En- 
gineering Center  at  Natick,  Mass.,  by 
every  standard  for  determining  location 
and  efiBcient  functioning,  is  the  natural 
home  for  the  Food  and  Container  Insti- 
tute, Quartermaster  Corps,  U.S.  Aimy. 

Mr,  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  KluczynskiI. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  here 
we  are  again  moving  the  Food  Con- 
tainer Institute  from  Chicago  to  Natick, 
Mass.  I  hate  to  get  into  an  argument 
with  my  good  friends  from  Massachu- 
setts— Democrats  and  Republicans. 
They  are  all  really  great  Members  of  this 
body  but  they  want  to  take  the  Food 
Container  Institute  which  has  been  in 
my  district  in  Chicago  for  over  25  years. 
The  Food  Container  Institute  has  done 
a  fine  job  in  research.  It  is  located  in 
the  great  Midwest,  the  breadbasket  of 
America.  This  House  has  voted  twice 
to  keep  it  there,  roUcall  No.  22.  March 
23,  1961— yeas  267,  nays  145;  rollcall 
No.  119,  July  25.  1961— yeas  241,  nays 
170. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  other 
body  insists  on  transferring  the  insti- 
tute to  the  Quartermaster  Research 
Center  at  Natick,  Mass.  Mr.  Speaker, 
you  take  this  important  facility  away 
from  me,  and  these  boys  will  decide  to 
take  something  away  from  you  next  ses- 
sion. You  know  the  way  "sharpies" 
operate.  I  hope  the  House  agrees  to  the 
amendment  as  presented  by  Congress- 
man Sheppard. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Yates]. 

Mr.  YATES,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ferees have  come  to  the  correct  decision 
in  moving  to  exclude  the  appropriation 
from  this  bill  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Quartermaster  Food  and  Container  In- 
stitute from  its  logical  location  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  to  Natick,  Mass. 

The  eloquent  arguments  we  have  heard 
today  from  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  and  the  distinguished  Members 
from  Massachusetts  were  all  made  at 
the  time  this  bill  came  up  in  the  House 
earlier  this  year.  They  were  made  not 
once  but  twice  for  this  matter  was  before 
the  House  twice,  On  each  occasion  the 
House  voted  to  retain  the  Food  and  Con- 
tainer Institute  in  Chicago.  111.,  its  logical 
location.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the 
matter  was  last  before  the  House,  the 
vote  was  241  to  170  to  keep  the  Food  and 
Container  Institute  at  Chicago,  111 

Much  has  been  said  about  studies, 
much  has  been  said  about  surveys  that 
have  been  made.    Let  me  tell  you,  how- 


ever, that  the  best  survey,  the  most  com- 
plete survey  ever  made  was  the  staff 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. This  was  the  conclusion  of  that 
report: 

The  staff  is  of  the  opinion  the  Army  plan- 
ning In  reaching  Its  decision  to  deactivate 
the  CAC  has  been  Inadequate.  The  Army's 
claim  that  the  closing  of  CAC  Is  dependent 
upon  the  relocation  of  Q.MJ'.  Sc  C.I.  to  Na- 
tick does  not  appear  sound.  Q.MJ".  &  C.I. 
occupies  only  10  percent  of  the  total  space 
at  this  facility  and  is  but  one  of  a  nvunber 
of  military  and  civilian  tenants.  It  is  felt 
that  the  Army  has  not  realistically  computed 
the  overall  costs  Involved  in  relocating  all 
the  tenants  of  the  CAC  The  staff  believes 
the  Army  should  reevaluate  this  entire  pro- 
posal and  that  any  decision  to  move  the 
Q  M.F.  &  C.I  from  Chicago  should  be  pred- 
icated upon  loc.itlng  that  facility  where 
It  can  best  perform  its  mission. 

We  agree  with  the  staff's  conclusion. 
We  think  the  Institute  should  be  where  it 
can  best  perform  its  mission,  and  on  two 
different  occasions  the  House  declared 
that  its  mission  can  best  be  performed 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  111.,  in  the  district 
represented  so  ably  by  the  distmguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Kluczyn- 

SKll. 

Various  gentlemen  who  have  taken  the 
floor  said  there  has  been  no  lobbying  for 
this  move  to  Natick.  Mass.  Why  did  Dr. 
Abrams  call  to  a  Member  from  Wiscon- 
sin and  ask  him  to  change  his  vote  and 
vote  for  this  proposal.  Can  it  truly  be 
said  there  has  been  no  lobbying? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  would  suspect  he  was 
interested  in  correct  action. 

Mr.  YATES.  He  was  interested  in 
sustaining  his  own  inadequate  report. 
Dr.  Abrams  told  me  personally  it  would 
take  at  least  a  month  to  prepare  an  ade- 
quate survey,  and  he  nevertheless  bowed 
to  the  pressure  applied  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  made  his  report  within 
a  week  of  having  received  the  request  to 
make  the  survey.  All  he  did  was  to  re- 
view in  one  week  the  surveys  that  had 
already  been  taken.  It  was  not  an  inde- 
pendent survey  of  his  own.  He  approved 
the  surveys  that  had  already  taken  place 
and  made  no  new  investigation  of  his 
own. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BATES.  The  gentleman  selected 
the  board  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  true.  We 
wanted  a  fair  study,  however,  and  we 
never  received  a  fair  one.  We  were 
brushed  off  by  Dr.  Abrams  and  his 
group.  I  can  only  conclude  that  his  de- 
cision had  been  made  before  he  began 
his  week's  work.  He  never  gave  us  an 
adequate  or  fair  opportunity  to  present 
Chicago's  side  of  the  story.  Mr.  Sp)eaker, 
we  have  already  gone  into  all  of  the  ar- 
guments. There  has  been  nothing  new 
presented  since  this  matter  was  before 
the  House  on  July  25.  The  argument 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  arguments  on  the  other  side 
were  presented  to  the  House  at  that 
time 

Mr  JONAS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 


Mr.  JONAS.  There  has  been  one 
sipnificant  thing  that  happened  smce. 

Mr.  YATES.     What  is  that? 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  other  coordinate 
branch  of  the  Congress  has  acted  dif- 
ferently. 

Mr.  YATES.     I  agree, 

Mr  JONAS.  I  do  not  agree  neces- 
sarily that  we  have  to  follow  the  other 
body,  but  it  does  bring  new  light  on 
the  question.  The  views  of  the  other 
body  certainly  are  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  pentleman 
for  his  stat^'ment.  but  I  will  say  to  him 
that  it  brings  no  new  light  on  this  mat- 
ter at  all.  This  is  just  another  instance 
where  the  other  body  has  acted  eiTone- 
ously,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
must  correct  tiie  action  of  the  other 
body, 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  urge  the  House  to  ap- 
prove the  motion  of  the  committee  of 
conference. 

Mr  SHEPPARD,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Shep- 
pard]. 

The  question  wa.s  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr  Jonas )  there 
were — ayes  40.  noes  43, 

Mr,  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present,  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore     <Mr 
Mills  >.     Under  order  of   the   House  of 
September  1,  further  proceedings  on  this 
matter    will    go    over    until    Wednesday 
next. 

The  pentleman  withdraws  his  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present? 

Mr  YATES     I  do.  Mr.  Speaker. 


GENERAL   LEAVE   TO    EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  conference  report  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
District  of  Columbia  day.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr,  McMillan]. 


REGULATING  THE  PRACTICE  OF 
PHYSICAL  THERAPY  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  bill  'S.  1762  >  to  regulate  the  prac- 
tice of  physical  therapy  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 


Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  want  to  concur  with 
the  request  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  in  calling  up 
the  Senate  version  of  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cted  as  the  "Physical  Therapists 
Practice   Act  " 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  2    As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "  Commissioners"  means  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
sitting  as  a  board,  or  their  authorized  agent 
or  agents, 

(bi  The  word  "she"  and  the  derivatives 
thereof  shall  be  construed  to  include  the 
word  "he"  and  the  derivatives  thereof. 

(c)  The  term  "physical  therapy"  means 
the  treatment  of  human  disability,  injury, 
or  disease  by  supervised  therapeutic  proce- 
dures embracing  the  specific  scientific  appli- 
cation of  physical  measures  to  secure  the 
functional  rehabihtation  of  the  human  body. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  a  physical  therapist,  whether 
registered  or  not,  to  practice  medicine,  oste- 
opathy, chiropractic,  naturopathy  or  any 
other   furm    or   methixl    of   healing 

Id  I  The  term  "physical  therapist"  means 
a  person  who  practices  physical  therapy  un- 
der the  prescription,  supervision,  and  direc- 
tion of  a  person  licensed  to  practice  under  the 
Healing  Arts  Practice  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  approved  February  27,  1929  (45 
Stat    1326).  as  amended, 

(ei  The  word  "State"  or  "States"  shall  be 
deemed  to  Include  any  territory  of  the  tJnlt*d 
States  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico 

EXEMPTION     FROM     REGISTRATION 

Sec,  3,  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  per- 
son employed  In  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
the  Federal  Government  or  any  agency  there- 
of while  such  person  is  acting  in  the  dis- 
charge of  her  official  duties, 

REGISTRATION 

Sec  4  (at  No  person  shall  practice  physi- 
cal therapy  In  the  District  of  Columbia  un- 
less (li  she  is  duly  registered  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  (2)  is  ex- 
empted from  such  registration  by  the  terms 
of  this  Act, 

(b)  No  person  not  registered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  unless 
exempted  from  registration  by  the  terms  of 
this  Act.  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  (1) 
represent  herself  to  be  so  registered  or  (2) 
represent  herself  to  be  certified,  licensed,  or 
authorized  to  practice  physical  therapy. 

(CI  No  person  shall  use  In  connection  with 
her  name  the  words  "physical  therapist", 
physiotherapist",  "physical  therapy  tech- 
nician", or  use  the  initials  "P  T",  "PTT", 
"RPT",  or  any  other  letters,  words,  ab- 
breviations, or  insignia  indicating  or  Imply- 
ing that  she  is  a  registered  physical  therapist, 
unless  such  person  is  a  holder  of  a  valid 
registration   under   this   Act, 

(di  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit 
any  person  duly  licensed  or  registered  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  under  any  other  Act 
from  engaging  In  the  practice  for  which  she 
is  duly  registered  or  licensed 

le)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any 
person  licensed  under  the  Healing  Arts  Prac- 
tice Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  nor  to 
any  employee  of  any  such  person  working 
under  his  Immediate  supervision  and  di- 
rection In  his  private  office,  provided  no  such 
employee   shall   hold    herself   out,    or   other- 


wise   represent    herself    to    be    a    physical 

therapist 

POWERS    or    COMMISSIONERS 

Sec,  5.  The  Commissioners  are  hereby 
vested  with  full  power  and  authority  to  dele- 
gate, from  time  to  time,  to  their  designated 
agent  or  agents,  any  of  the  functions  vested 
in  them  by  this  Act 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    BOARD 

Sec  6  The  Commissioners  may  establish 
a  physical  therapists  examining  board  to 
perform  any  of  the  functions  vested  In  the 
Commissioners  by  this  Act,  and.  if  so  estab- 
lished, such  board  shall  be  composed  of  such 
persons  possessing  such  qualifications  as  the 
Commissioner  shall  determine.  The  Com- 
missioners are  authorized  to  prescribe  the 
terms  of  office  of  members  of  such  board 
and  to  fix  the  compensation  of  such  mem- 
bers The  Commissioners  may  appoint  as 
members  of  such  board.  Federal  and  District 
government  employees,  and  such  members 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion as  board  members,  and  any  such  mem- 
ber shall  not  be  debarred  by  such  member- 
ship from  employment  m  the  Federal  or 
District  governments  not  Inconsistent  with 
her  duties  as  a  board  member.  Any  board 
member  may  receive  her  compensation  as 
a  board  member  as  well  as  any  retirement 
pay.  retirement  compensation,  or  annuity  to 
which  she  may  be  entitled  on  account  of 
previous  service  rendered  to  the  United 
States  or  the  Dlstirct  of  Columbia  govern- 
ments 

POWERS     AND     DtJTIES 

Sec.  7  (ai  The  Commissioners  are  au- 
thorized to  adopt  from  time  to  time  and  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  The  Commis- 
sioners shall  maintain  a  register  of  all  per- 
sons registered  as  physical  therapists.  The 
Commissioners  shall  maintain  a  register  of 
approved  schools  which  they  deem  afford 
adequate  training   in   physical   therapy 

( b  I  The  Commissioners  may  make  such 
studies  and  investigations,  and  obtain  or 
require  the  furnishing  of  such  Information 
under  oath  or  alDrmation  or  otherwise,  as 
they  deem  necessary  or  proper  to  assist  them 
in  prescribing  any  regulation  or  order  under 
this  Act,  or  in  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  this  Act,  and  regulations  and 
orders  thereunder  For  such  purposes,  the 
Commissioners  may  administer  oaths  and 
affirmations,  may  require  by  subpena  or 
otherwise  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  documents 
at  any  designat.ed  place.  In  the  event  of 
contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  any  such  sub- 
pena or  requirement  under  this  section,  the 
Commissioners  may  make  application  to  the 
municipal  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  an  order  requiring  obedience  thereto. 
Thereupon  the  court,  with  or  without  notice 
and  hearing,  as  It  in  its  d.scretion  may  de- 
cide, shall  make  such  as  Is  proper  and  may 
punish  as  a  contempt  any  failure  to  com- 
ply with  such  order  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (C).  section  5.  of 
the  Act  of  April  1.  1942  (56  Stat  193.  chap- 
ter 207;  sec  11-756(0.  DC.  Code.  1951  edi- 
tion) . 

REGISTRATION 

Sec  8  The  Commissioners  shall  register  as 
phy,«lcal  therapists  all  applicants  who  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners 
their  fitness  for  registration  under  the  terms 
of  this  Act,  The  Commissioners  shall  Issue 
to  each  person  replstered  a  certificate  of  reg- 
istration, which  shall  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  right  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  issued  to  represent  herself  as  a  reg- 
istered physical  therapist,  and  authorized  to 
practice  as  such  under  this  Act. 

RECIBTRATION    WITHOTTT    EXAMINATION 

8ec  9  The  Commissioners  shall  register 
as  a  physical  therapist,  without  examination. 
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any  physical  therapist  who  Is  at  least  twenty 
years  of  age  and  of  good  moral  character  and 
who  presents  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioners  that  slie  was.  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  practicing  physi- 
cal therapy  In  the  District  of  Colximbia  for 
a  period  of  two  years  Immediately  preceding 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  and  that  she 
( 1 )  has  graduated  from  an  approved  school 
of  physical  therapy  listed  In  the  register  of 
appH'oveii  schools  or  (2)  received  comparable 
training  or  experience  in  the  practice  of 
physical  therapy  aa  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioners. Application  for  registration  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  made  on  or  before 
the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

REGISTRATION  AmX  KXAMINATION 

Sec.  10.  The  Commissioners  shall  pass 
•upon  the  qualifications  of  applicants  for  reg- 
istration, provide  for  and  conduct  all  exam- 
inations, determine  which  applicants  have 
successfully  passed  the  examination  and 
duly  register  such  applicants.  To  be  eligible 
to  be  examined  for  registration  as  a  physical 
therapist,  an  applicant  must  meet  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

(a)  Be  at  least  twenty  years  old. 

(b)  Be  of  good  moral  character. 

(c)  Be  In  good  physical  and  mental 
health,  as  certified  by  a  phjrsiclan  licensed 
to  practice  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(d)  Be  a  graduate  of  an  approved  school 
of  physical  therapy  listed  in  the  register  of 
approved  schools;  or  possess  comparable  edu- 
cational quallflcations  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioners. 

The  exEunlnatlons  specified  in  this  section 
shall  be  conducted  at  such  times  and  places 
as  the  Commissioners  may  determine,  and 
notice  of  time  and  place  of  such  examination 
shall  be  published  not  less  than  thirty  days 
before  the  first  day  of  each  examination  in 
one  or  more  newspapers  of  local  circulation. 

The  examination  shall  embrace  such  cov- 
erage of  the  following  subjects  to  determine 
the  applicant's  qualification:  The  applied 
sciences  of  anatomy,  neuroanatomy,  kinesi- 
ology, physiology,  pathology,  physics; 
"physical  therapy"  as  defined  In  this  Act, 
applied  to  medicine,  nexxrology,  orthopedics, 
pediatrics,  psychiatry,  surgery;  medical 
ethics;  technical  procedures  in  the  practice 
of  "physical  therapy"  as  defined  in  this  Act. 

RECrPROCITT 

Sec.  11.  Any  applicant  who  has  practiced 
physical  therapy  and  has  been  registered, 
certified,  or  licensed  as  such  in  any  State 
may,  upon  proof  of  good  moral  character, 
be  registered  without  examination,  provided 
the  applicant  has  graduated  from  a  school 
of  physical  therapy  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioners, or  has  received  competent  com- 
parable training  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioners.  It  la  Intended  that  the 
standards  of  education  and  training  required 
for  registration  under  this  section  shall  be 
substantially  equivalent  to  those  required 
for  registration  pursuant  to  section  10  of 
this  Act.  This  section  shall  be  construed  to 
apply  only  to  candidates  from  States  which 
admit  registered  physical  therapists  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  without  examination. 

RENEWAL    OF    REGISTRATION 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Every  registered  physical  ther- 
apist engaged  In  or  who  proposes  to  engage 
In  the  practice  of  physical  therapy  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  hereby  required  to 
register  with  the  Commissioners  annually. 
Any  registrant  who  allows  her  registration 
to  lapse  by  failing  to  renew  the  registration 
annually  may  be  reinstated  by  the  Commis- 
sioners by  showing  cause  satisfactory  to  the 
Conunissloners  for  such  failure  and  upon 
p>ayinent  of  all  required  fees.  The  Commis- 
sioners are  authorized,  after  public  hearing, 
to  change  from  time  to  time  the  period  for 
which  registration  or  renewal  thereof  may 
be  Issued. 


(b)  Any  person  registered  under  the  pro- 
Tlslons  of  this  Act  but  not  so  practicing  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  give  written 
notice  of  such  fact  to  the  Conunissloners. 
Upon  receipt  of  such  notice,  the  Commis- 
sioners shall  place  the  name  of  such  person 
upon  the  nonpractlclng  list.  While  remain- 
ing on  such  list,  such  person  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  payment  of  any  renewal  fee 
and  shall  not  hold  herself  out  as  a  regis- 
tered physical  therapist  nor  practice  as  stich 
m  the  District  of  Columbia.  Application 
for  renewal  of  registration  and  payment  of 
renewal  fee  for  the  current  year  shall  be 
made  to  the  Commissioners  by  any  stich 
person  desiring  to  resume  practice  as  a  reg- 
istered physical   therapist. 

DENIAL,    REVOCATION,    AND    SUSPENSION    OF 
REGISTRATION 

Sec.  13.  The  Commissioners  are  authorized 
and  empowered  to  deny,  revoke,  or  suspend 
any  registration  or  certificate  of  renewal  of 
registration  Issued  by  the  Commissioners  or 
applied  for  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  if  the  applicant  or  holder 
thereof — 

(1)  ha. J  been  guilty  of  fraud  or  dec,tt  In 
procuring  or  attempting  to  procure  any  reg- 
istration or  renewal  thereof  provided  for  in 
this  Act; 

(2)  has  been  convicted  of  a  crime  Involv- 
ing moral  turpitude; 

(3)  is  iin  intemjjerate  consumer  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  or  is  addicted  to  the  use  of 
habit-forming  drugs; 

(4)  has  been  guilty  of  unprofessional  con- 
duct; 

(5)  has  willfully  violated  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  or  rules  or  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Commissioners  pursuant 
to  authority  contained  in  this  Act;  || 

f6)    is   mentally   incompetent:  " 

(7)  is  guilty  of  undertaking  to  treat  ail- 
ments of  human  beings  other  than  by  phys- 
ical therapy  as  authorized  by  this  Act,  or 
the  undertaking  to  practice  physical  therapy 
independent  of  the  prescription  and  direc- 
tion of  a  person  appropriately  licensed  to 
practice  under  the  Healing  Arts  Pr-wJilce 
Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia;    or 

(8)  Is  otherwise  professionally  incapac- 
itated, j] 

Provided.  That  such  denial,  revocatlotl.  or 
suspension  shall  be  made  only  upon  specific 
charges  In  writing.  A  copy  of  any  such 
charges  and  at  least  ten  days'  notice  of  the 
hearing  of  the  same  shall  be  mailed  to  the 
holder  of  or  applicant  for  such  registration. 
addressed  to  her  at  her  last  known  address. 

COTJRT    REVIEW 

Sec-  14.  Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  final 
decision  or  final  order  of  the  Commissioners 
denying,  susjjendlng.  or  revoking  any  regis- 
tration, or  renewal  of  registration.  Issued  or 
applied  for  under  this  Act  may  obtain  a 
review  thereof  In  the  municipal  court  of 
appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
may  seek  a  review  by  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbl.i  Cir- 
cuit of  any  Judgment  of  the  municipal  court 
of  appeals  entered  pursuant  to  Its  review  of 
any  such  decision  or  order,  all  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (f)  of  section  7  of  the  Act 
approved  April  1.  1942,  as  added  by  the  Act 
approved  August  31,   1954   (68  Stat    1049). 

unauthorized  practice  of  physical  therapt 
Sec    15.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son in  the  District  of  Columbia  to — 

(a)  sell  or  fraudulently  obtain  or  furnish 
any  diploma,  license,  certificate  of  registra- 
tion, or  record  required  by  this  Act.  or 
reqviired  by  the  Commissioners  under  au- 
thority of  this  Act,  or  aid  or  abet  in  the 
selling,  fraudulently  obtaining,  or  furnish- 
ing thereof; 

(b)  practice  physical  therapy  under  cover 
of  any  diploma,  certificate  of  registration, 
or  record  required  by  this  Act  or  required 
by    the    Commissioners    under    authority    of 


this  Act.  Illegally  or  fraudulently  obtained 
or  signed  or  Issued  unlawfully  or  under 
fraudulent    registration; 

(c)  use  In  connection  with  her  name  any 
designation  tending  to  Imply  that  she  Is  a 
registered  physical  therapist  unless  duly 
registered  under  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(di  practice  physical  therapy  during  the 
time  her  registration  shall  be  suspended  or 
revoked. 

practice    or    RECISTEaEI)     PHYSICAL    THERAPISTS 

Sec  16.  a  person  registered  under  this 
Act  as  a  physical  therapist  shall  not  tre-.i 
human  ailments  by  physical  therapy  or 
otherwise  except  under  the  prescription  and 
direction  of  a  person  duly  licensed  or  regis- 
tered under  the  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act  of 
the   District  of   Columbia. 

ENroaCEMEKT 

Sec.  17  Any  person  who  shall  violate  the 
provisions  of  section  4,  15,  or  16  of  this  Act 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $500 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both 

coNDUcrr  or  prosixtutions 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Prosecutions  for  violations  of 
any  provisions  of  sections  4.  15.  or  16  of  this 
Act  shall  be  conducted  in  the  name  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  municipal  court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  the  Corpxjra- 
tlon  0:)unsel  or  any  of  his  assistants. 

(bi  It  shall  be  necessary  to  prove  In  any 
pro-secution  or  hearing  under  this  Act  only 
a  single  act  prohibited  by  law  or  a  single 
holding  out  or  an  attempt  without  proving 
a  general  course  of  conduct  In  order  to  con- 
stitute a  violation. 

FEES    AND    CHARGES 

Sec  19  (at  The  Commissioners  are  au- 
thorized and  empowered,  after  a  public  hear- 
ing, to  fix  and.  from  time  to  time  Increase 
or  decrease,  fees  for  any  services  rendered 
under  this  Act  The  Commissioners  shall, 
pursuant  to  this  section.  Increase,  decrease. 
or  fix  fees  In  such  amounts  as  will,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Commissioners,  approxi- 
mate the  costs  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  administering  this  Act:  Provided.  That 
no  fee  shall  be  Increased,  decreased,  or  fixed 
except  after  a  public  hearing 

(b)  Upon  the  change  of  a  registration 
period  as  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
section  12  the  fee  for  registration  or  renewal 
of  registration  shall  be  prorated  on  the  basis 
of  the  time  covered. 

(c)  AH  moneys  collected  for  fees  and 
charges  made  pursuant  to  authority  con- 
tained In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  Into  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 

6EVERABIUTY 

Sec  20  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance, is  held  invalid  the  remainder  of 
the  Act,  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  and  circumstances, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

A  PPP.OPRI  AXIOMS 

Sec.  21.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  admlni.»ter- 
Ing  and  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act 

reorganization 

Sec.  22.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested 
in  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  5  of  1952  (66  Stat.  824) .  The  per- 
formance of  any  function  vested  by  this  Act 
in  the  Board  of  Commissioners  or  In  any 
office  or  agency  under  the  jurisdiction  and 
control  of  said  Board  of  Commissioners  may 
be  delegated  by  said  Board  of  Commissioners 
in  accordance  with  section  3  of  such  plan. 
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effective  date 

Sec  23  This  Act  shall  take  effect  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  funds  are  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  administering 
the  provisions  of  this  Act 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpo.se  of  this  bill  is  to  regulate  the 
practice  of  physical  therapy  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  so  as  to  accomplish  the 
following : 

First  Provlcje  a  prohibition  aeainst 
the  practice  of  physical  thei  apy  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  an  individual  un- 
less that  person  is  registered  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  or  is  e.xempt  from 
registration  by  the  terms  of  the  bill:  and 

Second.  Provide  authority  for  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  register  as  physical  therapists  all 
apphcants  who  prove  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Commissioners  their  fitness  for 
registration  under  the  teiins  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  was  informed  that  at 
the  present  time  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  physical  therapist  is  not  re- 
quired to  be  registered  or  licensed  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  entirely  possible  that  any 
person,  regardless  of  his  professional 
abihly.  may  practice  physical  therapy  in 
the  District  This  is  not  the  situation 
in  the  majority  of  the  States  w  here  some 
form  of  regulatory  action  ha.s  been  pro- 
vided. A  total  of  38  States  have  laws 
regulating  the  practice  of  physical  thera- 
py, and  10  other  States  are  in  the  process 
of  obtaining  such  legislation.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  both  of  the  adjoin- 
ing States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  re- 
quire licensing  of  physical  therapist 
practicing  within  their  jurisdictions. 

The  committee  was  also  informed  that 
modern  medicine  has  demonstrated  to  an 
increasing  degree  the  value  of  physical 
therapy  in  restoring  the  patient  to  his 
previous  level  of  physical  activity,  or  a 
partial  restoration  to  the  level  of  self- 
care  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
many  patients  sufTenng  from  chronic 
disease  or  disability,  when  exposed  to 
long  periods  of  inactivity,  have  a  dis- 
ability in  exce.ss  of  that  caused  by  the 
disea.se  or  injury  per  se  Inactivity  pre- 
disposes muscular  stifTness.  weakness, 
and  atrophy,  softening  of  the  bones, 
and  adversely  affects  the  patient's  state 
of  physical  and  emotional  well-being 
There  is  a  great  need  to  provide  physical 
therapy  treatments  on  a  visiting  basis 
to  patients  with  chronic  lUness  or  post- 
traumatic disability  who  are  outside  of 
the  hospitals  and  are  in  their  homes  or 
other  institutions.  Each  year  there  is 
an  increasing  need  for  trained  and  wcll- 
qualified  physical  therapists. 

It  IS  obvious  to  the  committee  that  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  can- 
not be  expected  to  differentiate  between 
competent  and  incompetent  practitioners 
of  physical  therapy.  The  minimum 
standards  which  guarantee  safe  per- 
formance must  be  required  by  law  in 
order  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia.  Physical  therapy 
treatment  should  only  be  entrusted  to 
individuals  who  have  the  education, 
training,  and  experience  that  enables 
them  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with 
modern  techniques,  as  well  as  precau- 
tions and  contraindications. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  act  will  be 
.self-supporting  through  the  charging  of 
fees  necessary  to  administer  the  act. 
However,  it  is  necessary  that  funds  be 
appropriated  for  the  expenses  which  are 
entailed  in  administering  the  act  since 
the  fees  collected  have  to  be  covered  into 
the  Treasury  and  cannot  be  spent  until 
appropriated.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
ccst  of  administration  of  the  act  will  be 
approximately  $3,750  for  the  first  year, 
and  the  normal  yearly  budget  thereafter 
will  be  approximately  $1,000 

This  bill  is  not  intended  to  and  does 
not  apply  to  ma.sseurs.  masseuses,  or 
anyone  employed  by  a  health  club  or 
similar  establishment,  unless  such  person 
be  employed  as  a  physical  therapist. 

This  legislation  has  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Physical  Therapy  Association. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.ssed. 

A  similar  House  bill  <H.R  8984  >  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  THE  ACT  TO  REGULATE 
THE  HEIGHT  OF  BUILDINGS  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr  McMillan  Mr  Speaker,  1  call 
up  the  bill  iS.  1529 1  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  An  act  to  regulate  the  height 
of  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia," 
approved  June  1,  1910.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  If  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  liou.^e 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnerica  tn  Congress  as.^ernbled.  That  para- 
graph 3  of  section  5  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  regulate  the  height  of  buildings  in 
the  District  of  Columbia",  approved  June 
1  1910  as  amended  1 36  Stat  452;  43  Stat 
yei.  sec  5-405.  DC  Code.  1951  edition  i.  is 
amended  by  striking  "over  eight  stories  in 
height  or" 

Mr  McMillan  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point   in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina'' 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  the  act 
to  regulate  the  height  of  buildings  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  approved  June 
1,  1910.  so  as  to  provide  a  more  uniform, 
modern  heicht  limitation  on  buildings 
m  medium-  and  high-density  apartment 
areas  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  by 
eliminating  the  eight-story  height  lim- 
itation on  apartment  buildings  construct- 
ed in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  bill  was  introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners.  A  letter 
dated  March  28.  196L  accompanying  the 
draft    bill,    setting    forth    in    detail,  the 


views  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
is  quoted  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  present  height  limitation  contained 
in  section  5  of  the  act  approved  June  1, 
1910  as  amended,  states  that  "'•  •  •  no  build- 
ing shall  be  erected  •  •  •  over  8  stories 
or  over  90  feet  in  height  •  •  •"  The  pro- 
posed amendment  would  eliminate  the  words 
V'Ver  8  stories  in  height  or."  thus  leav- 
ing the  requirement  to  read:  •••  •  •  no 
building  shall  be  erected  •  •  *  o\er  90  feet 
in  height."  This  use  of  height  limitations 
expressed  in  terms  of  maximum  feet  rather 
than  maximum  stones  is  in  harmony  with 
modern  zoning  language  and  practice  In- 
deed, the  section  proposed  to  be  amended 
by  this  bill  is  the  only  section  in  the  act 
which  expresses  its  requirements  in  terms  of 
maximum  stories  All  other  provisions  refer 
to  maximum  footage 

Under  the  District  Building  Code  the  minl- 
mvim  celling  height  of  a  habitable  story  is 
8  feet  Thus  the  proposed  amendment  would 
increase  the  number  of  stories  permitted  in 
an  apartment  building  90  feet  high  from  8 
to  10.  with  no  increase  in  the  overall  bulk 
of  the  building 

The  Commissioners  are  Informed  by  the 
District  zoning  authorities  that  an  increase 
from  8  to  10  stories  within  the  framework 
of  a  90-foot  apartment  building  would  result 
in  the  following  advantages: 

1  Simplication  in  drawing  and  processing 
construction  plans 

2  Lower  building  costs  per  living  unit 

3  Uniformity  with  the  requirements  in 
special  purpose  districts  which  presently 
permit  10  stories  under  identical  bulk  and 
height  requirements 

4  Decreased  lot  coverage,  with  increased 
light  and  air. 

Although  the  geographical  areas  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  amendment  com- 
prise only  about  2  percent  of  the  Dis- 
trict s  zoned  area,  the  Commissioners  are 
informed  by  the  zoning  authorities  that 
the  amendment  is  highly  desirable  to 
implement  one  of  the  Zoning  Commis- 
sion's most  important  programs — con- 
struction of  high-density  apartment 
buildings  peripheral  to  the  central  busi- 
ne.ss  district.  Apartments  of  this  nature. 
It  is  believed,  would  ease  the  transporta- 
tion problem,  combat  in  part  the  flight 
to  the  suburbs,  and  increase  tax  revenues 
as  a  result  of  the  minimum  capital  out- 
lay necessary  for  municipal  services  in 
apartment  areas  of  this  type. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed 

A  similar  House  bill  'H.R.  9009  >  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXEMPTING  FROM  TAXATION  CER- 
TAIN PROPERTY  OF  THE  ARMY 
DISTAFF  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  bill  (HR  2838 1  to  exempt  from 
taxation  certain  property  of  the  Army 
Distaff  Foundation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  u  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpreseritatwe^  of  the  United  States  of 
Aviertca  in  Congress  assembled .  That  parts 
of  the  tract  of  land  known  as  "Poor  Tom's 
LASt  Shift"  described  as  follows:  Beginning 
for  the  same  at  the  intersection  of  the 
westerly  line  of  Oregon  Avenue,  formerly 
D.inicls  Road,  and  southerly  line  of  Tennyson 
Street,  both  as  dedicated  and  shown  on  plat 
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recorded  In  liber  103.  folio  157,  of  the  record* 
of  the  Office  of  the  Surveyor  of  the  Dlatrlct 
of  Columbia  and  running  thence  south- 
westerly along  said  westerly  line  of  Oregon 
Avenue  as  shown  on  said  plat,  and  as  shown 
on  plat  record  in  liber  88.  folio  34.  of  said 
surveyor's  office  records  to  a  point  of  curve; 
thence  southwesterly  still  along  the  said 
westerly  line  of  Oregon  Avenue  and  the 
northwesterly  line  of  Nebraska  Avenue,  both 
as  shown  on  said  plat  recorded  In  liber  88. 
folio  34,  of  said  surveyor's  office  records,  on 
the  arc  of  a  circle  deflecting  to  the  right,  the 
radius  of  which  is  440  feet,  an  arc  distance 
370.23  feet  to  a  point  of  tangent;  thence 
southwesterly  along  said  northwesterly  line 
of  Nebraska  Avenue  to  the  northerly  line 
of  Stephenson  Lane,  as  dedicated  and  shown 
on  plat  recorded  in  liber  116,  folio  175,  of 
said  surveyor's  office  records;  thence  along 
said  northerly  line  of  Stephenson  Lane,  north 
65  degrees  55  minutes  50  seconds  west  176.66 
feet  to  a  point  of  curve;  thence  northwesterly 
on  the  arc  of  a  circle  deflecting  to  the  left, 
the  radius  of  which  is  460  feet,  an  arc  dis- 
tance of  144.87  feet  to  a  point  of  tangent; 
thence  north  83  degrees  58  minutes  30  sec- 
onds west  159.38  feet  to  a  point  of  a  curve; 
thence  westerly  on  the  arc  of  a  circle  deflect- 
ing to  the  right,  an  arc  distance  of  237.18 
feet  to  the  most  southerly  corner  of  the 
land  conveyed  to  George  L.  Quinn  and  wife 
by  deed  dated  May  28,  1941.  and  recorded 
June  3,  1941,  In  liber  7622,  folio  349,  among 
the  land  records  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
thence  northea.<;terly  and  parallel  with 
Twenty-ninth  Street  400  feet  to  the  most 
easterly  corner  of  the  land  conveyed  to  Ed- 
win S  Hoffman  and  wife  by  deed  dated  June 
9,  1937,  and  recorded  July  22,  1937,  in  liber 
7133,  folio  233.  among  the  land  records  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  thence  northwesterly 
along  the  northeasterly  line  of  said  con- 
veyance to  Hoffman,  125  feet  to  the  south- 
easterly line  of  Twenty-ninth  Street  as  dedi- 
cated and  shown  on  plat  recorded  In  liber 
102,  folio  59,  of  said  surveyor's  office  records; 
thence  along  the  said  line  of  Twenty-ninth 
8tre«t  north  44  degrees  58  minutes  30  seconds 
east  373.83  feet  to  the  said  southerly  line 
of  Tennyson  Street,  and  thence  east  along 
said  southerly  line  of  Tennyson  Street  726.83 
feet  to  the  place  of  beginning,  situated  at 
6200  Nebraska  Avenue  Northwest,  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  owned 
by  the  Army  Distaff  Foundation,  Is  hereby 
exempt  from  all  taxation  so  long  as  the  same 
Is  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Army  Distaff 
Foundation,  and  Is  not  used  for  commercial 
purposes,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 2,  3.  and  5  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  define  the  real  property  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion In  the  District  of  Columbia",  approved 
December  24,  1942  (56  Stat.  1091;  DC.  Code 
sees.  47-801b,  47-801C,  47-801e) . 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  would  exempt  that  property  known 
for  assessment  and  real  property  tax  pur- 
poses as  parcels  62/41.  62/64,  62/98,  and 
62  99,  located  at  6200  Nebraska  Avenue 
NW.,  so  long  as  the  same  is  owned  by 
the  Army  Distaff  Foundation  and  is  not 
used  for  commercial  purposes.  The  ex- 
emption so  conferred  would  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  2,  3,  and  5 
of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  define  the 
real  property  exempt  from  taxation  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved  De- 
cember 24.  1942  (56  Stat.  1091;  sees.  47- 


801b,  47-801C,  and  47-801e,  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  1951). 

The  Army  Distaff  Foundation  waa  in- 
corporated on  February  13,  1959.  mder 
the  provisions  of  title  29.  section  601, 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  1951.  Para- 
graph 3,  subsection  (a)  of  the  certificate 
of  incorporation  of  the  foundation, 
states  that  the  foundation  was  incor- 
porated: 

(a)  To  provide  elderly  persons  on  a  non- 
profit and  charitable  basis  with  houslnf:  fa- 
cilities and  services  specially  designed  to 
meet  the  physical,  social,  and  psychological 
needs  of  the  aged,  and  contribute  to  their 
healtn,  security,  happiness,  and  usefulne.ss 
in  longer  living.  The  corporation  shall  be 
operated  exclusively  for  charitable  purposes 
and  no  part  of  its  net  earnings  shall  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  any  officer,  member,  or 
employee  of  the  corporation,  or  to  the  beiiefit 
of  any  individual;  and  no  officer,  member, 
or  employee  of  the  corporation,  and  no  Indi- 
vidual shall  receive  or  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  p>ecuniary  profit  from  the  operation  of 
the   corporation   except  reasonable  compen- 


sation for  services. 
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The  Army  Distaff  Foundation  on  July 
27.  1959,  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
objects  set  out  in  its  certificate  of  incor- 
poration acquired  the  property  described, 
supra.  The  Foundation  proposes  to  erect 
on  this  property  a  three-story  apartment 
building  containing  300  units,  consisting 
of  30  two-room  units.  111  bed-alcove 
units.  105  single-room  units,  all  with 
puUman-kitchen  and  bath,  and  36  rooms 
without  kitchen  facilities.  The  main 
building  will  also  include  a  dining  room 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  300.  a  chapel 
for  private  meditation  and  public  serv- 
ices, as  well  as  an  infirmary  wing  with 
resident  nurses,  doctors'  offices,  and 
treatment  and  examining  rooms.  Walter 
Reed  Hospital  will  treat  any  serious  cases 
of  illness  should  they  develop.  There  is 
a  residence  on  the  grounds  which  will  be 
retained  to  serve  as  an  administrative 
center  for  the  proposed  residence  hall. 

The  present  assessed  value  of  parcels 
62/41,  62/64,  62  98,  and  62  99.  which  in- 
cludes both  lands  and  improvements,  is 
$189,403.  The  total  tax  on  this  property 
at  the  current  rate  Is  $4,356.26.  The 
enactment  of  H.R,  2838  will,  therefore, 
considerably  Increase  the  present  loss  of 
real  estate  taxes  to  the  District  as  a  con- 
sequence of  special  tax-exemption 
Statutes. 

This  legislation  was  considered  at  a 
meeting  of  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee on  September  7,  1961.  and  reported  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  the  committee. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  rf^on- 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE  &  WASHINGTON  a.\IL- 
ROAD  CO.  TO  CONSTRUCT,  MAIN- 
TAIN, AND  OPERATE  BRANCH 
SIDINGS  OVER  FIRST  STREET  SW., 

IN    THE   DISTRICT    OF   COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 

up  the  bill  (H.R.  9080 1  to  authorize  the 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore  k  Washington 

Railroad  Co.  to  construct,  maintain,  and 


operate     branch     sidings     over     First 

Street  SW.,  in  the  District  of  Colimibia. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Horise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington 
Railroad  Company  is  hereby  authorized  to 
construct,  maintain,  and  operate  at  grade 
two  branch  sidings  from  Its  present  tracks 
In  square  607  over  First  Street  to  square  663 
between  S  and  T  Streets  Southwest.  Wash- 
ington. District  of  Columbia.  Such  sidings 
shall  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  plans 
approved  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Sec  2  Conerress  reserves  the  right  to  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal  th's  Act 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  the 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  b  Washington 
Railroad  Co.  to  construct  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  two  railroad  sidings  to  pro- 
vide access  to  square  No.  663.  bounded  by 
First  and  One -half  Streets  and  S  and  T 
Streets  SW.  Previously  the  railroad 
was  provided  access  to  the  adjoining 
square.  No.  607.  immediately  to  the  west 
across  First  Street  SW..  by  a  siding  en- 
tering from  tracks  already  in  the  bed  of 
Second  Street  SW. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  because 
tiie  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  absent  congressional  author- 
ization, do  not  have  the  authority  to 
permit  a  railroad  siding  to  cross  a  public 
street.  Further,  the  use  of  square  No. 
663  is  urgently  needed  by  the  railroad  for 
ground  storage  of  construction  materials 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  Office 
Building  No.  3.  and  to  replace  and  sup- 
plement such  storage  facilities  lost  by  the 
railroad  in  acquisition  of  land  by  the 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  for  the 
Southwest  urban  renewal  program. 

Under  the  teiTns  of  the  bill,  the  sidings 
will  be  constructed  in  accordance  with 
plans  to  be  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioners and  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  a  permit  issued  by  them. 

Tiie  committee  is  advised  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  no  objection  to  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


TO  AMEND  THE  LAW  RELATING  TO 
GAMBLING  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  4669),  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  25,  strilce  out  aU  after 
"auction."  over  to  and  including  line  6  on 
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page  3  and  Insert;  "The  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  such  property  shall  be  available,  first  for 
the  payment  of  ail  expenses  Incident  to  such 
E.-^le;  and.  second,  for  the  payment  of  such 
liens:  and  the  remainder  shall  be  deposited 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  To  the 
extent  necessary,  liens  against  said  prop- 
erty so  forfeited  shall,  on  good  cause  shown 
by  the  lienor,  be  transferred  from  the  prop- 
erty to  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
property  " 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  ihere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  just  what  does  this 
bill  do.  if  the  gentleman  will  explain  it? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  fiom  Texas  (Mr. 
Dowdy  i  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  handled  this  bill.  The 
Rentlcman  from  Texas  will  explain  the 
Senate  amendment 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
provides  for  the  disposition  of  equip- 
ment that  lii  seized  in  gambling  raids 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  you  going  to  give  it 
to  chanty,  or  what  happens  to  it? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  It  provides  for  the  de- 
struction of  such  pai'ts  of  equipment  that 
are  illegal.  The  other  is  sold.  I  believe 
it  goes  into  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  AMEND  THE  LAW  RELATING  TO 
INDECENT  PUBLICATIONS  IN  THE 
DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  4670 1  to 
amend  the  law  relating  to  indecent  pub- 
lications in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendment,  and  request 
a  conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Dov^-dv, 
Harsha.  and  St.  Germain. 


WORKWEEK  OF  THE  FIRE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  the  bill  (S.  1292)  to  amend  the 
act  of  June  19.  1948.  relating  to  the 
workweek  of  the  Fire  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 


does  the  gentleman  say  this  is  a  good 
bill? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  It  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  District  Committee  of  the 
House:  and  a  similar  bill  has  already 
passed  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Does 
the  gentleman  say  it  is  a  good  bill? 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVTS.  Yes.  indeed. 
I  do. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  want  to 
concur  in  what  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  [Mr.  Davis!  says,  that  it  is  an 
excellent  bill.  I  think  we  will  be  very 
wise  to  pass  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  tiie  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rcpreseiitatn^es  of  the  VnUed  States  of 
Amcrjca  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  2  of  the  Act  entitled 
■  An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  entitled  An  Act 
to  classify  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes',  approved  June  20. 
1906,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  June 
19.  1948.  as  amended  (sec  4-404aia).  DC 
Code.  1951  ed  t ,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

•'lai  The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  authorized  and  directed  to 
establish  a  workweek  for  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  tlie  flrefighting  division  of  the  Fire 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  will  result  in  an  average  workweek  of 
flfty-slx  hours  In  any  complete  work  cycle. 
Provided.  That  no  workweek  shall  exceed 
seventy   hours. 

"(b)  The  fireflghtlng  division  shall  operate 
under  a  two-shift  system  and  all  hours  of 
duty  of  any  shift  shall  be  consecutive. 

"(C)  The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  further  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  establish  a  workweek  for  ofBcers 
and  members  of  the  Fire  I>epartment  other 
tiian  those  In  the  flrefighting  division,  of 
forty  hours,  and  the  hours  of  work  In  such 
workweek  shall  be  performed  on  consecutive 
days  In  such  workweek 

"(d)  The  days  off  duty  to  which  each  offi- 
cer or  memt>er  of  the  Fire  Department  is 
entitled  shall  be  In  addition  to  his  annual 
leave  and  sick  leave  allowed  by  law.  In  the 
case  of  Einy  shift  of  the  Fire  Department 
beginning  on  one  day  and  extending  without 
a  break  in  continuity  into  the  next  day.  or 
in  tiie  case  of  two  shifts  beginning  on  the 
same  day.  the  CommisElonerB  are  authorized 
to  designate  the  shift  which  shall  be  the 
workday,  and  the  entire  shift  so  designated 
shall  be  considered  the  workday  for  all  pay 
and  leave  purposes. 

"<e)  If  a  holiday  shall  fall  on  any  day  oft 
of  any  officer  or  member  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment, he  shall  be  excused  from  duty  on  such 
other  day  as  is  designated  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  If  he 
Is  required  to  be  on  duty  In  lieu  of  such  day 
off.  he  shall  receive  compensation  for  such 
duty  at  the  rate  provided  by  law  for  duty 
performed  on  a  holiday.  When  any  shift  of 
the  Fire  Department  begins  on  the  day  be- 
fore a  holiday  and  extends  without  a  break 
In  continuity  Into  the  holiday,  or  begins  on 
a  holiday  and  extends  without  a  break  in 
continuity  into  the  next  day,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  au- 
thorized to  designate  either  of  such  shifts 
as  the  holidav  workdar,  and  the  entire  shift 


so  designated  shall  be  considered  as  the  holi- 
day workday  for  ail  pay  and  lea%'e  purposes. 
As  used  in  this  subsection  tiie  word  "holi- 
day" shall  hare  the  same  meaning  as  such 
word  has  In  the  Act  of  October  24.  ie£l  i65 
Stat  6071.  as  amended  (sec.  +-808.  DC  Code. 
19S1  ed  ) ,  and  as  supplemented  by  the  Act  of 
January  11.  1957  (71  Stat.  3,  Public  Law 
85-1)." 

Sec  2  Section  2  of  such  Act  approved 
June  19.  1948  (82  Stat  499:  sec  4-404a  i  b ) . 
DC  Code  1951  ed  i  is  further  amended  by 
redesigns Ung  subsection  (bi  as  subsection 
if  I  and  by  amending  the  firs-t  sentence  of 
.'subsection  (fi  as  so  redesignated  to  read  as 
follows:  "Notwithst.anding  the  provisions  of 
the  preceding  subsection,  whenever  the  Com- 
missioji.ers  declare  that  an  emergency  exists 
of  such  a  character  as  to  necessitate  the 
ccntmuous  service  of  all  or  some  of  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  Fire  Department, 
the  grantins;  of  days  off  shall  be  sufpended 
during  t^e  coniinuaiion  of  such  emergency  ' 
Sec  3  Subsection  le)  of  the  first  section 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  a 
five-day  week  for  officers  and  members  of 
the  Metropo'.itiin  Police  force,  the  United 
States  Park  Police  force,  and  the  White  House 
Police  force"  .  approved  August  15.  1950  (64 
Stat.  447  1 .  as  amended  isec.  4-904.  DC.  Code. 
1951  ed  I ,  IE  amended  (a)  by  Inserting  "the 
Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia," after  "Metropolitan  Police  force.";  (b) 
by  striking  "Major  and  Superintendent  of 
Police."  and  irwertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "Chipf 
Ql  Police,  the  Fire  Chief.";  and  (c)  by 
striking  therefrom  "section  6  of  the  Act 
entitled  An  Act  to  fix  the  salaries  of  officers 
and  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  and  the  Fire  Department  of  the  Dls- 
tr:ct  of  Columbia',  approved  July  1,  1930. 
as  amended",  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"such  section". 

Sec  4.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  granting  to  officers 
and  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force,  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  White  Bouse  and 
United  States  Park  Police  forces  addltlonrl 
compensation  for  working  on  holidays",  ap- 
proved October  24,  1951  (65  Stat.  607).  as 
amended  (sec  4-807.  DC  Code,  1961  ed.i. 
U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  under  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia each  officer  and  member  of  the 
MetroFKjIltan  Police  force  and  of  the  Fire 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia  when 
he  may  be  required  to  work  on  any  holiday, 
shall  be  compensated  for  such  duty,  exclud- 
ing periods  when  he  is  in  a  leave  status,  in 
lieu  of  his  regular  rate  of  baaic  compen- 
sation for  such  work,  at  the  rate  of  twice 
such  regular  rate  of  basic  compensation: 
Provided.  That  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 
each  such  officer  or  member  who  works  eight 
hours  or  less  on  any  holiday  shall  be  com- 
pensated for  such  duty  in  addition  to  his 
regular  rate  of  basic  compensation  for  such 
work,  at  the  rate  of  one-eighth  of  his  dally 
rate  of  basic  compensation  for  each  hour 
so  worked,  computed  to  the  nearest  hour, 
counting  thirty  minutes  or  more  as  a  fuU 
hour:  Provided  further.  That  the  total  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  any  such  officer  or  mem- 
ber for  duty  performed  on  a  holiday  shall 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  t«ice  the 
daily  rate  of  pay  to  which  such  officer  or 
member  shall  be  entitled  for  performing  one 
regular  tour  of  duty  on  a  day  other  than  a 
holiday;  And  provided  further.  That  no  such 
officer  or  member  shall  be  entitled  to  addi- 
tional compensation  for  such  holiday  work 
for  any  day  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive additional  compensation  under  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (e)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  approved  August  15,  1950 
164  Stat.  447),  as  amended  (sec,  4-904,  DC, 
Code,  1951  ed  t  So  much  of  the  compensa- 
tion for  such  holiday  work  as  is  in   excess 
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of  the  regular  pay  for  such  day  shall  not  be 
conBldered  as  salary  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting deductions  for  life  insurance  or  for 
computing  annuity  payments  under  the  pro- 
vlBlona  of  the  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  Act  (39  Stat.  718, 
71  Stet.  391;  sec.  4-521,  et  seq.,  D.C.  Code, 
1951  ed.),  nor  shall  such  excess  compensa- 
tion be  subject  to  deduction  as  provided  in 
such  Act.  Appropriations  for  personal  serv- 
ices for  the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  the 
Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  White  House  Police  force,  and  the 
United  States  Park  Police  force  shall  be 
available  for  payment  of  the  additional 
compensation  authorized  by  this  Act." 

Sec.  5.  Clause  (D)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  405  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1953,  as  amended 
(67  Stat.  76;  D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-821),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force,  except  with  respect  to  computation 
of  holiday  pay,  a  biweekly  rate  shall  be  di- 
vided by  the  ninnber  of  hours  constituting 
the  biweekly  tour  of  duty  in  order  to  derive 
an  hourly  rate. 

"(E)  In  the  case  of  the  fir sflgh ting  divi- 
sion of  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  except  with  respect  to  compu- 
tation of  holiday  pay,  the  weekly  or  biweekly 
rate  shall  be  divided  by  56  or  112,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  derive  an  hourly  rate. 

"(P)  In  the  case  of  officers  and  members 
of  divisions  of  the  Fire  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  other  than  the  flre- 
flghtlng  division,  except  with  respect  to  com- 
putation of  holiday  pay,  a  biweekly  rate  shall 
be  divided  by  the  number  of  hours  con- 
stituting the  biweekly  tour  of  duty  in  order 
to  derive  an  hourly  rate." 

Sec.  6  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  recording 
annual  and  sick  leave  on  an  hoiu-ly  basis  for 
o'Hcers  and  members  of  the  flreflghting  divi- 
sion of  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  workday  of  any  workweek 
shall  be  considered  to  be  twelve  hours. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  recording  on  an 
hourly  basis  annual  and  sick  leave  taken  by 
officers  and  members  of  the  firefightlng  divi- 
sion, the  following  formula  shall  be  used: 

( 1 )  During  the  day  shift  of  ten  hours,  one 
and  two-tenths  hours  of  leave  shall  be 
charged  for  each  hour  taken. 

(2)  During  the  night  shift  of  fourteen 
hours,  twelve-fourteenths  of  an  hour  of 
leave  shall  be  charged  for  each  hour  taken, 
caiculated  to   the   nearest   fractional  tenth. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  full  pay  period  which 
begins  at  least  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
approval  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.     Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  James  C. 
Davis:  On  page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  the  word 
"seventy"  and  Insert   "seventy-two". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVTS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  amended  and 
reported  by  the  committee,  is  to  reduce 
the  present  60-hour  workweek  of  officers 
and  members  of  the  firefightlng  division 
of  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  a  56-hour  average  work- 
week. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  es- 
tablished national  trend  toward  reducing 
the  working  hours  of  the  Nation's  fire- 
fighters. A  survey  conducted  in  the  year 
1950  of  the  Nation's  20  largest  cities  re- 
veals that  the  average  workweek  for  the 
firefighters  was  60.5  hours.  As  of  now, 
the  average  workweek  for  these  same 
cities  has  been  reduced  to  54  hours.  In 
the  tabulation  set  forth  below,  these  20 


cities  are  listed  along  with  the  ave!*age 
workweek  that  has  been  implemented  for 
the  firefightlng  personnel  of  their  fire 
departments: 

V/orkxceek 
homrs 

St.  Louis.  Mo --.  60 

Milwaukee.    Wis.' 63 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.-. 62 

Houston,    Tex 60 

Minneapolis.    Minn 60 

New  Orleans,  La 60 

Washington.  DC 60 

Cleveland,   Ohio' 56 

Baltimore.  Md 56 

Detroit,    Mich 56 

Kansas  City.  Mo 56 

San  Francisco.  Calif 56 

Chicago.   111.' 56 

Cincinnati.    Ohio' 56 

Pittsburgh.    Pa.' 52 

Boston,  Mass 48 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 48 

Seattle.    Wash ,  48 

Buffalo.    N.Y.' .^1  44 

Newark.    N.J J  42 

New  York.  N.Y i  40 

'  Cities  (S)  which  have  reduced  flreflghters' 
workweek   hours  since   Apr.    1,    1959 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent  that 
the  proposed  56-hour  work  for  the  offi- 
cers and  members  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Fire  Department  will  bring  the 
Nation's  Capital  more  favorably  in  bal- 
ance with  the  cities  that  have  ah-eady 
reduced  the  workweek  of  their  firefight- 
ing  forces. 

The  District's  Fire  Department  at  the 
present  time  has  a  total  strength  of  1,133 
uniformed  officers  and  privates  Of 
this  total  figure.  1,062  members  are  as- 
signed to  the  firefightlng  division,  and 
this  is  the  class  of  personnel  that  will 
have  their  workweek  reduced  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  Their  salaries  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  shortening  of  the 
w^orkweek.  The  remaining  71  officers 
and  privates,  assigned  to  the  nonfire- 
fighting  division  of  the  Department,  will 
not  be  affected  inasmuch  as  they  are  al- 
ready working  a  5-day.  40-hour  week. 
The  activities  of  the  nonfirefighting 
members  of  the  force  relate  to  commu- 
nications, training,  fire  prevention,  and 
maintenance. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  cost 
the  District  government  $377,234 — 8 
months — in  fiscal  year  1962  and  $550,586 
for  fiscal  year  1963.  The  major  portion 
of  the  money  will  be  needed  to  obtain 
an  additional  84  men  to  augment  the 
existing  1,062  officers  and  privates  of  the 
firefightlng  force  as  the  existing  60-hour 
workweek  is  cut  back  to  the  56-hour 
workweek. 

The  committee  is  of  the  firm  opinion 
that  the  reduction  of  the  firefighters' 
workweek  as  proposed  in  the  bill,  is 
highly  desirable.  Of  particular  import 
is  the  fact  that  the  bill  will  remove  in 
part  an  inequity  that  now  exists  in  the 
matter  of  total  hours  worked  per  week 
by  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Dis- 
trict Fire  Department,  compared  to  the 
40-hour  week  worked  by  the  other  Dis- 
trict employees,  including  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department. 

During  the  hearing  on  the  bill,  which 
was  held  on  April  28,  1961.  the  commit- 
tee was  made  fully  cognizant  that  fire- 
fighting  entails  much  risk  and  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous,  hazardous,  and  ar- 
duous occupations.    A  representative  of 


the  Firemen's  Association.  District  of 
Columbia  Local  No.  36,  International 
Association  of  Firefighters,  testified  at 
the  hearing  in  favor  of  this  legislation, 
and  in  his  testimony,  attention  was  di- 
rected to  a  survey  of  1.200  cities  that 
revealed  the  i"ate  of  on-the-job  injury 
of  firefighters  to  be  six  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  average  American  worker.  A 
report  was  also  presented  from  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review  of  June  1947, 
that  disclosed  firefighters  led  all  indus- 
trial workers  in  deaths  attributed  to 
cardiova-scular  diseases.  Similarly,  other 
te.stimony  was  presented  that  indicated 
organic  heart  disease  and  cerebral 
hemorrhage  to  be  a  major  cause  of  death 
of  firefighters. 

Reducing  the  workweek  for  officers  and 
members  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Fire  Department  to  56  hours  will  in  some 
measure  lessen  the  exp>osure  time  of 
individual  firefighters  to  inhalation  of 
smoke  and  gases  and  also  prolonged  pe- 
riods of  sudden  and  violent  exertion.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  this  fact 
in  and  of  itself  may  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  both  the  mental  and  physical 
well-being  of  the  firefighters. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the  re- 
duced workweek  will  improve  the  over- 
all efficiency  of  firefighters  while  on 
duty,  as  has  been  the  case  in  industry. 
It  is  a  commendation  of  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Fire  Department  that  while  working 
long  hours,  they  have  always  maintained 
a  highly  efficient  firefightlng  operation. 
The  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers, among  major  cities,  has  rated 
the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Depart- 
ment in  class  I  for  the  past  21  years. 
This  is,  indeed,  a  cherished  honor  for  at 
the  present,  only  two  other  cities  are  in- 
cluded in  this  category,  and  one  of  these 
has  just  recently  attained  the  recogni- 
tion. 

The  committee,  during  the  hearing  on 
the  bill,  received  supporting  testimony 
for  enactment  of  legislation  to  reduce 
the  workweek  of  the  District  Fire  De- 
partment, from  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Fire  Fighters,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Firemen's  Association,  Local 
No.  36.  and  the  Greater  Washington 
Central  Labor  Council.  AFL-CIO.  No 
witne.sses  appeared  in  opposition  to  a 
shorter  workweek. 

The  committee  fully  recognizes  the 
importance  of  a  continued  effort  to  re- 
duce the  workweek  for  the  officers  and 
member.s  of  the  District  Fire  Depart- 
ment. The  committee  after  careful  con- 
sideration concluded  that  the  56-hour 
workwecK  should  be  enacted  as  of  now. 
and  that  in  the  next  se.ssion  of  Congress 
careful  study  should  be  given  to  a  fur- 
ther reduction  of  the  workweek  to  48 
hours  The  committee  thought  it  un- 
wise to  further  burden  the  District  gov- 
ernment with  meeting  the  expenses  in- 
cident to  any  large  reduction  in  the 
existing  workweek  of  the  firemen  when 
the  District  is  at  this  very  time  having 
considerable  difficulty  in  meeting  the 
financial  requirements  that  are  already 
budgeted  for  fiscal  year  1962. 

SECTION-BY -SECTION     ANALYSIS 

The  first  section  reduces  the  workweek 
for    the    firefightlng    division    from    60 


hours  to  56  hours:  it  reduces  the  maxi- 
mum workweek  for  ottier  divisions  of 
the  Fire  Department;  and  It  authorizes 
the  Commissioaers  to  designate  the 
nttrkday  shift,  and  the  holiday  workday 
shift  when  such  dilf ts  be^n  on  one  day 
and  esid  on  arx>ttier. 

Section  2  authorizes  the  suspenston  of 
granting  at  days  oB  when  an  emergency 
exists  necessitating  continuous  service 
of  all  or  some  of  the  ofiicers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Fire  Dejsartment. 

Section  3  author iies  members  of  the 
Pire  Department  tC'  volunteer  to  work  on 
their  days  off  when  there  are  vacancies 
in  the  Department . 

Section  4  deletes  wording  in  present 
law  so  as  to  conform  present  law  with 
provisions  in  the  first  section  of  the  bill. 

Section  5  establishes  the  formula  for 
computing  the  hourly  rate  for  the  fire- 
fighting  division  of  the  Pire  Department 
and  a  formula  for  the  remaining  divi- 
sions of  the  Pire  I>;partment. 

Section  6  establishes  a  leave  formula 
for  the  day  and  night  shifts  of  the  fire- 
fighting  division  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
administration  of  the  leave  provisions  of 
present  law. 

Section  7  establishes  the  effective  date 
of  the  act  to  be  the  first  day  of  the  first 
full  pay  period  beginning  at  least  60 
days  after  its  approval. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  <H.R.  4892>  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  PHILIP  SOUSA   MEMORIAL 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addi-ess  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  address  these  remaiks  to  the 
chaii-man  of  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  McMiLLAK].  I  am  wondering 
if  I  will  be  able  to  get  my  bill  up  for 
the  John  Philip  Sousa  Memorial.  It  was 
on  the  calendar  2  weeks  ago  and  was 
passed  over.  I  would  certainly  like  to 
have  consideration  of  this  bill  either  on 
the  Consent  Calendar  or  otherwise  be- 
fore adjournment  of  this  body. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me,  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  that  nothing  would  give 
me  more  pleasure  than  to  call  up  his 
bill  and  I  shall  do  that  as  soon  as  I  can 
get  clearance  from  the  Speaker.  I  hope 
that  will  be  before  adjourrunent. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


TO  INCREASE  RELIEF  OR  RETIRE- 
MENT COMPENSATION  OF  MEM- 
BERS OF  METROPOLITAN  POLICE 
FORCE.  FIRE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.   ETC. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  in  the  House  as 


in  Committee  of  the  Whole  of  the  biQ 
(S.  1528)  to  increaae  the  relief  or  re- 
ttrement  coanpeosatian  of  certain  for- 
mer members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force,  the  Pire  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict at  Cohmihia,  the  U.S.  Park  Pohce 
force,  the  White  House  Police  force,  and 
the  U.S.  Secret  Service;  and  of  widows 
and  children  of  certain  deceased  former 
officers  and  members  of  such  forces,  de- 
partment, or  service. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
do  these  bills  that  the  gentleman  is  call- 
ing up  have  his  personal  approval? 

Mr.  JAMKS  C.  DAVIS.  Yes.  sir,  they 
do  I  would  be  glad  to  explain  the  bill, 
if  the  gentleman  wishes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  No;  If 
they  suit  the  gentleman.  It  is  all  right 
with  me. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
amount  of  relief  or  retirement  compensa- 
tion payable  to  each  offioer  or  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  Fire  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
United  States  Park  Police  force,  the  White 
House  Police  force,  or  the  United  States  Se- 
cret Service  Division  who  retired  under  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Act  approved  September  1. 
1916  (39  Stat.  718).  as  amended,  prior  to 
the  effecUve  date  of  the  Policemen  and  Fire- 
men's Retirement  and  Disability  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1957.  approved  August  21,  1957, 
shall  be  Increased  10  per  centum  beginning 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Sbc  2.  Each  widow  or  child  who.  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  was  re- 
ceiving or  Is  now  receiving  or  shall  here- 
after be  entitled  to  receive  relief  or  annuity 
by  reason  of  service  in  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force,  the  Fire  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  United  States 
Park  Police  force,  the  White  House  Police 
force,  or  the  United  States  Secret  Service 
Division,  of  R  deceased  former  officer  ch- 
member  who  died  In  the  service  of  any  such 
organization  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retirement 
and  Disability  Act  Amendments  of  1B67,  ap- 
proved August  21.  1957  1 71  Stat.  391),  or 
who  retired  prior  to  such  effective  date,  shall 
be  entitled  to  benefits  computed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (k) 
of  section  12  of  the  Act  approved  September 
1.  1916  (39  Stat.  718),  as  amended  (sec. 
4-531,  District  of  Columbia  Code.  1951  ed., 
supp.  'V'llI ). 

Sec  3.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  reduce  the  relief  or  retirement  compen- 
sation any  person  receives,  or  Is  entitled  to 
receive,  on  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act. 

Src  4  The  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall 
be  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  following 
the  date  of  Its  approval. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia' 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  purpose  ol  this  bill  is  twofold;  it 
will— 

Tlrst.  Provide  a  10-percent  increase  of 
present  annuity  to  those  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  the 
Pire  Department  of  the  Distrtct  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  U.S.  Park  Police  force,  the 
White  House  Police  force,  and  the  Secret 
Service,  who  retired  prior  to  October  1, 
1956;  and 

Second.  Extend  the  benefits  of  the 
the  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retirement 
and  Disability  Act  Amendments  of  1957 
to  the  widows  and  surviving  minor  chil- 
dren of  deceased  firemen  and  policemen, 
of  the  various  forces,  who  died  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  1957  amend- 
ments. 

Since  the  present  monthly  rates  for 
widows  and  children  are  $125  for  widows 
and  $25  for  each  child,  and  since  these 
rates  have  remained  unchanged  in  a  dec- 
ade, an  adjustment  for  these  depend- 
ents is  overdue.  The  cost  of  this  section 
of  the  bill  is  estimated  to  be  $4,696,000 
for  the  remainder  of  the  potential  life 
expectancy  of  widow  beneficiaries.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  64S  widows 
and  69  dependent  children.  These  bene- 
fits will  become  effective  the  first  day  of 
the  month  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act. 

The  increased  benefits  for  a  widow 
and  one  child  would  rise  from  the  pres- 
ent $150  a  month  to  $200  per  month. 
The  formula  for  computing  the  increased 
benefits  to  such  widows  and  children, 
follows  the  civil  service  formula  for  simi- 
lar situations  when  an  employee  dies  in 
active  duty  status.  This  section  of  the 
bill  would  place  on  a  complete  parity 
the  protection  accorded  the  surviving 
dependents  of  men  who  died  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  1957  amend- 
ments and  the  survivors  of  men  who 
died  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendments. 

Careful  consideration  was  given  to  the 
proposition  that  the  retirees  who  do  not 
have  the  benefits  of  the  1957  amend- 
ments should  be  accorded  the  same  bene- 
fits as  those  former  members  who  re- 
tired subsequent  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  1957  amendments.  To  do  this, 
however,  based  on  a  prospective  appli- 
cation, would  involve  expenditures  of  a 
magnitude  of  over  $16  million  over  the 
life  expectancy  of  the  retirees.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  under  the  equalization 
clause  of  the  present  retirement  system, 
which  has  been  in  operation  since  1923, 
automatic  increases  in  retirement  an- 
nuities occur  whenever  a  pay  raise  for 
active  members  of  the  force  is  granted. 

The  cost  of  the  10 -percent  increase 
is  $4,944,000.  There  are  960  men  with 
33 '  3  years  of  serv'ice  or  less,  15  men  with 
34  years  of  service,  30  men  irtth  35  years 
or  more,  w^ho  have  retired  on  disability, 
who  will  be  affected  by  the  passage  of 
this  act.  There  are  64  men  with  less 
than  30  years  of  service,  66  men  with 
30  or  more  years  of  service,  who  retired 
voluntarily,  who  are  affected  by  this  bill, 
making  a  grand  total  of  1,185. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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WORK  OP  HOUSE  DISTRICT  COM- 
MITTEE, 1ST  SESSION  OP  THE 
87TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes,  and  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  weis  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMHiLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opp>ortunity  to  thank  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  especially  the 
members  of  the  House  District  Conmiit- 
tee,  for  the  cooperation  and  assistance 
they  have  given  me  as  chairman  of  the 
House  District  Committee  during  the 
1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress.  The 
chairman  of  t"ie  House  District  Commit- 
tee, as  you  probably  know,  is  under  pres- 
sure at  all  times  from  the  local  press  to 
pass  legislation  that  suits  them  regard- 
less of  whether  it  suits  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

During  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
my  committee  has  held  more  hearings 
and  worked  longer  hours  on  District  leg- 
islation than  in  any  previous  session  that 
I  can  remember  during  the  23  years  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee. 

We  have  spent  more  than  100  hours  in 
subcommittee  and  in  full  committee 
hearings  during  the  past  8  months.  The 
House,  in  my  opinion,  has  passed  some 
important  legislation  vitally  affecting  the 
District  of  Columbia — these  include  the 
bills  to  amend  the  Mallory  ruling  and  the 
Durham  rule,  the  voting  bill  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  pieces  of  legislation  now 
pending  before  the  other  body,  includ- 
ing the  sales  tax  bill  which  the  House 
passed  June  27,  1960  and  on  which  no 
action  was  taken  by  the  other  body  be- 
fore we  adjourned  September  3,  1960. 
We  again  passed  the  sales  tax  bill  adding 
1  cent  to  the  present  2 -cent  sales  tax  in 
March  1961,  and  during  the  past  3  weeks 
the  other  body  passed  the  sales  tax  bill 
and  added  the  following  10  new  tax 
items: 

First.  Increase  present  2-cent  sales  tax 
to  3  cents. 

Second.  Increase  cigarette  tax  from  2 
cents  to  5  cents  per  pack. 

Third.  Increase  tax  on  spirits  and 
alcohol  from  $1.25  per  wine  gallon  to  $2. 

Fourth.  Make  incorporated  and  unin- 
corporated business  income  and  fran- 
chise taxes  due  and  payable  in  full  at 
time  return  is  filed. 

Fifth.  New  tax  on  deeds  submitted  to 
the  Commissioners  for  recordation,  of 
five-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  considera- 
tion for  the  deed,  with  a  minimum  of 
$1.  In  absence  of  a  consideration  for 
the  deed,  tax  shall  be  based  upon  fair 
market  value.  Exempt  from  this  are 
deeds  to  properties  acquired  by  District 
of  Columbia  or  U.S.  Government,  and 
properties  acquired  by  certain  parties  for 
tax-exempt  usages. 

Sixth.  Authority  to  Conamissioners  to 
Increase  water  rates  by  not  more  than  25 


percent  of  rates  in  effect  on  January  1. 
1961,  in  increments  as  required. 

Seventh.  Authority  to  Commissioners 
to  increase  sanitary  sewer  service  charge 
from  present  maximum  of  60  percent  of 
the  water  rate  to  a  maximum  of  75  per- 
cent, in  increments  as  needed. 

Eighth.  Increase  authorized  Federal 
payments  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
general  fund  from  S32  million  per  year 
to  $36  million. 

Ninth.  Establish  in  the  highway  fund 
a  "Parking  fee  account."  consisting  of  all 
parking  meter  revenues  and  money  now 
accumulated  by  the  Motor  Vehicle  Park- 
ing Agency.  This  money  to  be  u.sed  to 
maintain  District  of  Columbia  highways. 
including  snow  and  ice  removal — as  sup- 
plement to.  not  replacement  of.  pi-esent 
method  of  financing  highway  mainte- 
nance— and  for  acquisition  of  additional 
public  parking  facilities. 

Tenth.  Include  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  program  for  aid  to  impacted  s:hool 
areas.  This  would  bring  about  SSi  mil- 
lion annually  from  an  HEW  grant. 

We,  of  course,  do  not  have  time  before 
adjournment  to  hold  hearings  on  all  10 
of  the  items  added  by  the  other  body  and 
the  people  affected  by  these  new  proposed 
taxes  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  before  they  are  required  to  pay 
an  additional  tax. 

If  the  District  government  is  .so  much 
in  need  of  additional  revenue,  it  seems 
to  me  that  they  would  urge  the  passage 
of  the  sales  tax  bill  which  we  passed  here 
in  the  House  in  June  1960  which  has 
been  almost  14  months,  and  which  by 
this  time  would  have  collected  approxi- 
mately $12  million.  This  new  1-cent 
sales  tax  increase  does  not  cover  food 
and  I  cannot  see  why  there  should  be 
any  objections  on  the  part  of  the  people 
who  pay  no  other  type  of  taxes  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  yet  fill  our 
schools  and  enjoy  the  protection  of  the 
Police  and  Fire  Departments.  I  should 
think  they  would  be  glad  to  pay  this 
3-cent  sales  tax. 

The  press  has  mentioned  only  slightly 
two  of  the  additional  taxes  and  they  are 
the  cigarette  and  alcoholic  beverage  tax. 
and  no  liquor  wholesaler  or  retailer  has 
written  me  objecting  to  the  additional 
proposed  tax  on  alcoholic  beverages. 
However,  the  press  has  intentionally 
refrained  from  mentioning  the  proposed 
four  additional  million  dollars  Federal 
payment,  the  $5  million  impacted  school 
area  item,  the  additional  corporation  tax, 
and  real  estate  sales  tax  as  they  know 
that  these  taxes  would  not  be  popular 
among  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  the  Members  of  Congress. 

I  have  never  refused  to  go  to  con- 
ference on  the  sales  tax:  however,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  House  does  not 
have  time  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  ad- 
ditional taxes  added  by  the  other  body 
during  the  past  3  weeks.  I  am  certain 
that  if  action  had  been  taken  on  the 
additional  taxes  included  by  the  other 
body  during  the  month  of  March  when 
we  passed  the  sales  tax  bill,  my  commit- 
tee would  have  had  time  to  take  action 
on  the  10  additional  items  included  in 
the  sales  tax  bill. 

My  committee  has  been  successful  in 
having   the  House   pass  more   than  30 


important  bills  this  year,  and  these  have 
been  pending  before  the  other  body  for 
several  months.  You  have  heard  no  ob- 
jections expressed  by  the  press  on  this 
subject:  however,  when  we  hold  up  one 
bill  in  the  House  committee,  my  name  is 
spread  all  over  the  headlines.  I  will  give 
you  the  numbers  of  the  bills  the  House 
has  passed,  for  the  Record,  some  time 
before  the  Congress  adjourns. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  every  Member 
of  the  House  for  the  wonderful  coopera- 
tion they  have  given  my  committee  dur- 
ing the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Congress. 

I  am  amused  at  three  news  items 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  press 
Sunday.  September  10.  1961.  One  item, 
written  by  a  Wa.^^hington  Post  reporter 
stated  that  I  was  holding  up  the  voting 
bill  This  is  absolutely  a  falioe  statement, 
as  no  news  reporter  has  talked  to  me 
concerning  a  national  voting  bill.  I  was 
responsible  for  having  the  subcommittee 
and  thie  full  committee  report  this  bill 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  having  the  House  pass  this 
bill  on  August  14.  1961.  and  it  was  im- 
mediately referred  to  the  other  body  for 
consideration. 

I.  of  course,  will  immediately  appoint 
conferees  if  the  other  body  passes  a  dif- 
ferent version  of  the  bill  which  passed 
the  Hou.'-e  This  is  the  type  of  reporting 
we  are  k'etting  here  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and  if  I  could  read  once  the 
truth  in  the  Washington  press  concern- 
ing any  legislation  which  comes  out  of 
the  Hou.se  District  Committee.  I  think  I 
would  have  heart  failure. 

I  also  noticed  another  item  in  the 
pre.ss  written  by  an  Evening  Star  report- 
er beaiing  headlines  concerning  a  Capi- 
tal transit  bill  which  passed  the  Senate 
last  week.  I  note  that  the  newspaper 
gave  only  about  2  inches  space  on  this 
bill  when  it  pa.ssed  the  Senate,  and  did 
not  even  give  it  a  title  as  it  was  mixed 
up  in  a  writeup  concerning  other  legis- 
lation which  has  pa.ssed  the  Senate. 

I  can  see  nothing  unusual  about  the 
polling  of  the  committee,  as  that  has 
always  been  done  since  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee The  committee  has  always  used 
this  method  of  contacting  members  to 
get  their  views  on  legislation  which  has 
passed  the  Senate  after  the  House  Dis- 
trict Committee's  last  full  meeting  of  the 
session  I  expect  to  contact  the  members 
of  my  committee  concerning  all  bills 
which  passed  the  other  body  since  our 
last  full  committee  meeting  in  an  effort 
to  find  out  if  they  desire  me  to  call  these 
Senate- pa .s.sed  bills  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hou.se  for  con.'-ideration  before  we  ad- 
journ. 

Mr  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  With  reference 
to  the  statement  the  gentleman  just 
made,  that  one  of  the  local  papers  had 
attacked  him  for  holding  up  the  voting 
bill.  I  would  just  like  to  say  this:  The 
gentleman  has  not  held  up  the  voting 
bill.  It  was  referred  by  him  to  a  sub- 
committee of  which  I  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  as  chairman.  That  subcom- 
mittee held  detailed  hearings  on  the  bill. 


We  invited  every  interested  person  and 
every  interested  organization  to  app>ear 
before  the  subcommittee  to  state  their 
views,  and  many  of  them  did.  We  held 
open  hearings  for  days.  After  that  we 
held  executive  sessions,  wrote  up  the  bill, 
recommended  it  to  the  full  committee, 
the  full  committee  reported  it  favorably, 
and  It  pas.sed  this  House  promptly. 

Mr  KEARNS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  KEARNS  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  from  the  House.  I 
extend  my  remarks  following  the  re- 
marks of  the  chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  the 
Honorable  Joh.n  L.  McMillan,  and  those 
made  by  the  chairman  of  Subcommittee 
No.  3.  the  gentleman  from  Geo:-gia,  the 
Honorable  James  C.  Davis,  on  which  sub- 
committee I  have  the  honor  of  serving. 
Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  as  sec- 
ond ranking  member  on  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
support  the  firm  statement  made  by  my 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  the  Honorable  John  L.  Mc- 
Millan, as  to  our  position  on  legislation 
affecting  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Also.  I  would  like  in  behalf  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey,  the  Hon- 
orable James  C  Auchincloss,  the  senior 
member  on  the  committee,  to  express 
sincere  faith  in  our  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina,  John  L. 
McMillan,  and  his  untiring  effort  to  re- 
port to  the  floor  of  the  House  legislation 
that  was  essential  to  the  everyday  life 
of  our  Capital  City 

Then,  too,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
in  our  committee  for  their  respect  and 
attention  to  the  call  of  the  Chair  on  the 
26  or  more  bills  that  we  reported,  and 
especially  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia, Judge  Davis,  chairman  of  Subcom- 
mittee No.  3,  of  which  I  happen  to  be 
ranking  member  All  of  these  Members 
put  forth  every  effort  to  report  legisla- 
tion that  was  most  essential  and  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  citizens  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

Chairman  McMillan  pointed  out  that 
it  was  often  a  thankless  job  serving  on 
the  District  Committee.  I  agree  and  I 
would  like  to  say,  as  ranking  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  that  had  before  it  54  percent 
of  the  administrations  entire  program, 
there  were  many  times  when  it  was  a 
problem  for  me  to  find  time  to  answer 
the  call  of  the  chairman  of  the  District 
Committee  or  of  the  chairman  of  Sub- 
committee No.  3,  and  to  be  present 
when  we  had  important  legislation  in 
hearings  pertaining  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

To  me.  and  I  am  sure  Chairman  Mc- 
Millan agrees  with  me,  the  way  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  works — if  you 
are  to  be  a  good  Congressman,  find  time 
for  your  assignments — report  and  do 
your  job  most  diligently. 

Therefore,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Auchin- 
closs and  all  the  Members  of  the  ma- 


jority and  minority,  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  am  personally  satisfied  that  we 
have  served  well  and  have  accomplished 
much  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Chairman  John  L.  McMillan. 


INDIAN  REVOLVING  LOAN  FUND 

Mr  HALEY  submitted  a  conference 
rec>ort  and  statement  on  the  bill  'S. 
1540*  to  amend  the  law  establishing 
the  Indian  revolving  loan  fund. 


COL    JOHN  R    DEANE 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CAREY  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no 
desire  to  prolong  or  revive  discussion  of 
a  most  regrettable  incident  which  'oook 
place  in  West  Berlin  involving  a  con- 
troversial comedian.  However.  I  no- 
tice that  the  Department  of  the  Army 
has  seen  fit  in  the  exercise  of  what  it 
must  consider  the  best  dictates  of  mili- 
tary discipline  to  admonish  the  oflBcer 
of  a  Berlm  task  force.  Col.  John  R. 
Deane.  Lest  it  be  po.ssible  that  Colonel 
Deane  for  the  moment  be  better  known 
for  this  admonition  than  his  outstanding 
record  of  military  performance  I  take 
this  time  to  cite  facts  from  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge  which  in  my  opinion 
mark  this  fine  officer  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing combat  officers  in  any  sector  of 
our  Defense  Establishment.  Colonel 
Deane  was  admonished  for  the  exercise 
of  poor  judgment  in  a  most  limited  in- 
stance I  have  known  Jack  Deane  .since 
the  date  of  his  first  assignment  as  a 
.second  lieutenant,  graduate  of  the  US. 
Military  Academy  I  came  out  of  OCS 
and  together  we  joined  the  104th  In- 
fantry Division  then  forming  in  Oregon, 
soldiered  together,  trained  together,  and 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  watch  his  ad- 
vance from  lieutenant  to  captain  to  ma- 
jor to  lieutenant  colonel,  the  last  two 
ranks  gained  in  European  combat.  My 
deep  regard  and  respect  for  this  officer 
is  based  upon  personal  observation  of 
his  exercise  of  judgment,  devotion  to 
duty,  and  valorous  conduct  under  the 
most  trying  conditions.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  state  that  I  would  not  be  here 
today,  nor  would  many  of  my  com- 
rades of  the  Timberwolf  Division,  were 
it  not  for  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Deane. 
We  fought  side  by  side  from  Normandy 
to  Belgium  to  Holland  to  Germany.  I 
was  with  him  when  he  received  the  Pur- 
ple Heart  and  watched  the  removal  of 
hi.s  unconscious  body  from  a  mine  field 
along  with  that  of  another  who  did  not 
survive.  Because  of  these  two  this  field 
mine  was  located  and  saved  hundreds  of 
lives  and  innumerable  casualties. 

I  was  with  him  and  saw  his  perform- 
ance which  earned  him  the  Bronze  Star, 
the  Silver  Star,  and  Croix  de  Guerre. 
He  has  since  received  other  decorations 
by  reason  of  his  outstanding  command 
and  staff  performance  in  many  echelons. 
I  know  the  commanding  general  of  our 
division,  the  great  Terry  Allen  of  Texas, 


shared  my  pride  and  satisfaction  in  the 
work  of  John  Deane  in  combat.     He  is 
one  of  the  best  schooled  ofiBcers  in  the 
Army.     Although  I  am  not  a  graduate  of 
the  Military  Academy  I  know  his  class- 
mates look  upon  him  as  one  of  their  out- 
standing members.     With  him  I  attended 
service  schools  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  and 
elsewhere.     His  record  at  the  Command 
and   General   Staff    School   at   Leaven- 
worth, in  airborne  training,  in  the  re- 
search and  development  branch  of  the 
Army,  as  an  aide  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  and  on  other  assignments  is  most 
commendable.     Those  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  had  the  responsibility  of  acting 
as  combat  commanders  in  sectors  of  ex- 
treme   tension   will    recognize   that    the 
visits   of  celebrities  and  VIP's  directed 
from  the  rear  are  often  an  irritation  and 
distraction   for   any   officer   whose   pre- 
occupation must  be  with  his  troops  and 
the  enemy  situation.     I  hope  the  Defense 
Department  will,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
judgment,    prevent    any    future    occur- 
rences by  barring  visits  of  any  such  per- 
sons to  military  officers  who  are  often 
defenseless  from  the  rear.     I  assure  my 
colleagues  that  on  his  record  and  my  per- 
sonal association  with  John  Deane  as  a 
friend  and  comrade  of  19  years  that  our 
interests  in   Berlin  could   be  no   better 
served    than    by    having    this    valorous, 
dedicated,  and  capable  oflBcer  in  com- 
mand of  this  task  force.     I  hoi>e  that 
when  the  next  occasion  for  recognition 
of  this  fine  oflBcer  arises  that  this  ad- 
monition will  be  expunged  and  forgotten 
by  the  momentous  record  which  he  has 
to  his  credit  and  that  his  ability  to  serve 
his  country  in  higher  rank  with  increased 
responsibility   will    not    be    impaired    by 
this  unfortunate  incident  which  was  so 
little  of  his  doing  and  by  reason  of  which 
he  now  suffers  this  most  deplorable,  but  I 
hope  momentary,  notoriety. 


WE   MUST    MEET   OUR    OBLIGATION 

Mr  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  and  in- 
clude an  editorial. 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared today  in  the  New  York  Times. 
It  is  an  editorial  that  shows  the  inherent 
sense  of  American  fairness  that  as  an 
American  I  am  proud  to  hail  in  a  news- 
paper representing  an  important  sector 
of  American  public  opinion. 

Because  I  am  convinced  of  the  justice 
of  the  Philippine  war  damage  claims,  I 
have  in  years  past  sponsored  bills  to  ful- 
fill an  obligation  that  we  owe  the  Filipino 
people.  This  year  I  was  hoping  that  we 
could  wipe  out  that  debt.  The  Filipinos 
showed  their  sense  of  honor  when  several 
months  ago  they  paid  in  full  their  debt 
to  us  of  more  than  $23  million,  money 
that  they  borrowed  from  us  to  use  in 
their  fight  against  communism.  We 
have  faith  in  the  wise  leadership  of 
President  Carlos  P  Garcia,  who  signed 
the  law  outlawing  the  Communist  Party 
from   the  Philippines  and  who  invited 
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our  Grovemment  to  establish  our  missile 
bases  in  the  Philippines  at  a  time  when 
our  NATO  allies  were  against  allowing  us 
to  have  our  bases  in  their  respective  ter- 
ritories. He  has  succeeded  in  placing  his 
country  on  a  sound  economic  basis. 

The  Philippine  spokesman  in  this 
country,  Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  has 
been  pleading  for  the  passage  of  this  bill 
all  these  years.  We  all  know  him  and  we 
know  what  a  courageous  fighter  he  has 
been  for  freedom.  He  has  repeatedly 
said — and  justly — that  "justice  delayed 
is  justice  denied."  We  must  not  disap- 
point our  friends.  And  the  Filipinos 
should  not  be  made  to  feel  that  we  are 
taking  them  for  granted.  This  impres- 
sion must  not  be  allowed  to  gain  cur- 
rency in  the  Philippines. 

That  is  why  an  editorial  such  as  that 
of  the  New  York  Times  should  reassure 
them  that  we  mean  to  be  fair  to  them. 
An  Injustice  to  the  Philippines 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  United  States 
has  failed  to  make  good  on  an  obligation  to 
the  Philippines  lor  unpaid  damages  arising 
out  of  fighting  on  Philippine  territory  during 
the  Japanese  war. 

An  appropriation  by  Congress  in  1946  fell 
short  by  $73  million  of  meeting  the  total 
amount  of  damages.  Since  1950  efforts  have 
been  made  to  get  congressional  authoriza- 
tion for  the  unpaid  portion;  but  year  alter 
year,  for  one  reason  or  another,  Congress 
has  failed  to  complete  the  necessary  action. 
This  year,  as  a  result  of  obstruction  in  Rep- 
resentative Howard  W.  Smith's  Rules  Com- 
mittee, the  same  old  story  has  been  repeated 
once  again. 

There  Is  a  majority  In  both  the  Senate 
and  House  for  a  measure  sponsored  by  Rep- 
resentative Zablocki,  of  Wisconsin,  author- 
izing the  $73  million;  the  White  House  and 
the  State  Department  are  emphatically  for 
it,  but  Representative  Zablocki  has  been 
unable  to  get  the  bill  out  of  Rules.  In  the 
recess  fever  now  affecting  Congress,  the  bill 

has  once  more  been  prevented  from  getting 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  by  an  adverse  Rules 
Committee  vote. 

Philippine  patience  Is  Justifiably  wearing 
thin.  What  seems  a  small  matter  in  this 
country  is  a  serious  cause  of  national  Ir- 
ritation in  the  Philippines.  An  aid  appro- 
priation Is  not  Involved.  The  most  com- 
mitted and  friendly  ally  of  the  United  States 
in  Asia  is  simply  asking  for  a  sum  that  we 
have  promised  and  which  is  long  overdue. 
Congressional  negligence  on  this  matter 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  prompt  payment 
recently  by  the  Philippines  of  the  final  $20 
million  installment  on  funds  advanced  by 
the  United  States  to  the  Philippine  defense 
forces  during  and  after  World  War  H. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  just 
come  to  my  attention  that  a  former  res- 
ident of  Cleveland  and  promoter  of  a 
small  business  investment  company 
known  as  the  Cosmopolitan  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Co.,  Inc.,  absconded 
with  all  of  the  assets  of  the  small  busi- 
ness investment  company  including 
$150,000  in  Federal  funds  which  this 
particular    small    business    investment 


company  obtained  from  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Co.  was  capitalized  at  $300,000 
of  which  $150,000  was  provided  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 
Through  astounding  circumstances  all 
of  the  assets  were  placed  in  the  custody 
of  the  promoter  who  departed  the  coun- 
try and  took  the  assets  along  with  him. 

I  am  shocked  that  this  incident  was 
possible.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  must  exercise 
tighter  controls  with  respect  to  the  cus- 
tody provisions  for  the  assets  of  small 
business  investment  companies,  particu- 
larly those  which  include  Federal  fiinds. 
Steps  must  be  taken  to  insure  against 
repetition  of  this  unfortunate  incident. 


PROHIBITING   ECONOMIC    STRIKES 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  LMr.  KearnsI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1953 
and  again  in  1955,  I  introduced  bills 
which  would,  in  effect,  prohibit  economic 
strikes  unless  a  majority  of  the  affected 
employees  voted  for  the  strike.  Today 
I  am  again  introducing  such  a  bill. 

At  this  critical  time  our  country  can 
no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  econoniic 
strikes  which  are  unnecessary  or  against 
the  wishes  and  better  judgment  of  the 
employees  directly  involved.  AH  loo 
often  at  cur  missile  bases  and  in  our 
key  industries  we  have  seen  strikes  of 
this  nature  called  by  a  union  or  precipi- 
tated by  an  employer  because  the  will  of 
the  majority  could  not  make  itself 
known.  The  time  has  come  to  put  an 
end  to  such  wasteful  practices 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  a 
union  would  be  prohibited  from  calling 
an  economic  strike  unless  a  majority  of 
the  affected  employees  vote  in  a  secret 
ballot  for  such  a  strike.  In  the  event 
a  strike  is  called  prior  to  such  balloting. 
or  m  case  a  majority  of  the  employees 
did  not  vote  for  such  a  strike,  the  em- 
ployees who  go  on  strike  would  lo.se  the 
protection  provided  by  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  In  addition,  the  union  that  called 
such  a  strike  would  be  committing  an 
unfair  labor  practice.  The  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  would  have  the 
authority  to  order  the  union  lo  cease  and 
desist  and.  if  necessary,  enjoin  such  a 
strike  by  obtaining  a  IQij'  injunction 
from  the  U.S.  district  court. 

At  the  present  time,  strikes  which  are 
in  violation  of  section  8id»  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  are  processed  in  this  manner 
by  the  NLRB.  This  bill,  while  provid- 
ing similar  penalties  to  those  set  forth 
in  section  8id).  would  be  coordinated 
with  the  provisions  of  that  section. 
Thus,  where  there  is  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  the  employees  would 
be  prohibited  from  striking  until  after 
the  60-day  notification  period  has 
elapsed  and  a  secret  ballot  authori?ing 
such  strike  has  been  taken. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  the  economic 
demands  are  supported  by  a  majority 
of  the  employees,  there  will  be  nothing 
to  prohibit  their  striking.  Moreover,  the 
balloting  which  conclusively  demon- 
strates such  support  will  also  strengthen 
the  union's  hand  in  its  negotiations  and 
will  help  to  avoid  many  strikes  that  are 
now  caused  by  an  employer's  miscal- 
culation. 

I  believe  that  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  will  signal  the  return  of  an  essential 
democratic  concept  to  an  area  where  it 
is  now  all  too  often  missing.  Moreover, 
It  should  dramatically  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  economic  strikes  that  now  plague 
and  handicap  us. 


UNFAIR  ATTACK  ON  LAW- 
ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Becker!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  today  a  letter  I 
have  just  written  to  the  general  manager 
and  editor  of  United  Features  Syndicate, 
Inc.,  protesting  the  recent  installments  in 
the  "Li'l  Abner"  comic  strip.  My  reason 
for  this  protest  is  due  to  the  offensive,  de- 
moralizing, and  grossly  unfair  smear  of 
the  Nation's  law-enforcement  officers. 

This  comic  strip  which  has  depicted 
police  officers  taking  bribes  from  crimi- 
nals and  other  corrupt  practices  is  one  of 
the  most  unfair  attacks  on  a  great  group 
of    dedicated    law-enforcement   officers 

throughout  our  country.  Certainly  there 
have  been  exceptions,  but  this  is  true  in 
any  walk  of  life  and  I  do  not  think  a  re- 
sponsible press,  and  particularly  in 
comic  strips,  would  inject  in  the  minds 
of  childien  a  disrespect  for  constituted 
authority. 

I  am  appalled  to  think  that  the  syndi- 
cate or  the  numerous  newspaper  publish- 
ers would  permit  this  series  of  scurrilous 
attacks  on  our  Nation's  devoted  police 
officers.  Federal.  State,  and   local. 

In  New  York  City  ju.'^t  this  year,  several 
police  officers  have  died  in  the  line  of 
duty  and  over  1.500  have  been  attacked, 
brutally  beaten  and  injured  in  the  line  of 
duty.  I  believe  that  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  this  aspect  and  the 
creation  in  comic  strips  of  respect  for  law 
and  order  and  I  feel  our  society  would  be 
much  bettered  thereby. 

It  is  offensive  and  grossly  unfair  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  letter  I  have  .sent 
protesting  this  present  series  will  have 
the  desired  effect. 

The  letter  follows : 

September  6.  1961. 
Mr  Laurence  Rutman, 
General  Manager  and  Editor. 
United  Features  Syndicate,  Inc., 
New  York.  N .Y . 

Deah  Mr.  Rutman- :  I  am  appalled  by  the 
recent  installments  in  the  "Li'l  Abner"  comic 
strip,  and  I  am  astounded  that  any  responsi- 
ble publisher  would  expose  them  to  the 
American  public 

The  conscientious,  devoted  men  who  com- 
prise our  law-enforcement  agencies  through- 


out the  country  have  earned  fairer  treatment 
than  you  and  Mr  Al  Capp  have  afforded 
them  It  must  be  discouraging,  indeed,  for 
those  police  officers  who  patrol  in  front  of 
your  home  and  Mr.  Capp's  every  night  to 
know  what  little  gratitude  you  have  for  their 
vigilance. 

The  experts  tell  us  that  one  of  the  prmiary 
causes  of  Juvenile  delinquency  is  that  the 
young  offenders  lose  respect  and  confidence 
in  constituted  authority  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  that  the  current  offerings  of  Mr  Capp 
are  not  doing  much  to  preserve  their  respect 
for  the  integrity  of  authority. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Frank  J  Becker, 
Member  of  Congress. 


THE  FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  EDUCATION  : 
A  POUCY 

Mr.  LANGEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Griffin  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  Speaker,  for  the 
good  of  education  and  the  Nation.  I 
hope  that  a  recent  vote  in  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  has  demonstrated  to  the 
doubtful  that  a  significant  majority  in 
the  House  of  Representatives — who  re- 
flect the  views  of  the  people^do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  centralized  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  assume  a  primary  or 
major  role  in  the  financing — and  con- 
trol— of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

Last  week  the  House  voted  to  extend 
for  2  years  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  as  well  as  Public  Laws  815  and 
874.  which  apply  to  federally  impacted 
areas.  However,  a  week  earlier,  the 
House  refused,  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  242  to  169.  to  consider  a  comprehen- 
sive legislative  "package"  which  would 
have  put  the  Federal  Government  well 
on  the  road  toward  an  all-out,  across- 
the-board  program  of  general  Federal 
aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

To  be  sure,  the  resounding  defeat  ad- 
ministered to  the  "foot  in  the  door  '  gen- 
eral Federal  aid  package  can  be  attrib- 
uted in  large  measure  to  highhanded 
procedural  tactics  which  were  employed 
by  some  Democratic  leaders.  There  are 
those  who  believe  that  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  maneuver  was  to  shift  polit- 
ical blame.  However,  even  though  the 
vote  may  have  served  that  pui'pose  for 
some,  I  am  convinced  that  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  vote  went  beyoni  a  slap 
at  procedural  tactics. 

In  my  opinion,  the  vote  in  the  House 
registered  an  underlying,  often  unex- 
pressed— but  deep-.seated — conviction 
on  the  part  of  most  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  most  Americans,  that  the  long- 
range  interests  of  our  Nation  will  best 
be  served  by  keeping  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  financing — and  controlling — 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
close  to  the  people,  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  of  government. 

This  Congress  is  overwhelmingly  con- 
trolled by  the  Democratic  Party.  The 
House  vote  was  a  reaffirmation.  I  believe. 


of  a  view  held  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
the  Founding  Fathers  that  there  are  at 
least  some  functions  of  government 
which  are  best  handled  by  the  people 
themselves — and  should  not  be  dele- 
gated to  the  centralized  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

If  my  analysis  of  the  temper  of  Con- 
gress— and  of  the  people — is  correct, 
then  education  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  a 
clear  and  definitive  statement  now  as  to 
the  Federal  role  m  the  field  of  education. 
Such  an  enunciation  of  fundamental 
policy  would  be  most  meaningful  and  ef- 
fective if  It  were  to  come  from  the  Presi- 
dent, as  well  as  from  the  Congress.  Such 
a  declaration  should  sweep  away  the 
cobwebs  of  confusion  and  uncertainty 
by  clearly  defining  and  delmeating  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  field  of  education. 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  a  clear  declara- 
tion of  policy  that  in  this  field  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  confine  its  partici- 
pation primarily  to  the  level  of  higher 
education,  and  that  the  responsibility  for 
financing  and  controlling  elementary 
and  secondary  education  does,  and 
should  continue  to.  rest  squarely  on  the 
State  and  local  levels  of  government. 

Such  an  enunciation  of  policy  con- 
cerning the  Federal  role  in  education 
could  serve  several  important  purposes: 
First,  it  would  spur  into  action  some 
States  and  school  districts  which  have 
been  holding  back  and  delaying  their 
efforts  because  of  political  promises  of 
Federal  aid;  second,  it  would  mean  that 
the  Federal  Government  could  concen- 
trate its  assistance  in  the  area  of  educa- 
tion where  there  is  now  the  greatest 
need;  and  third,  in  some  measure,  sig- 
nificant Federal  assistance  at  the  level 
of  higher  education  should  increase  the 
level  of  funds  available  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education. 

As  a  nation,  we  desperately  need  a  de- 
finitive statement  of  basic  policy  delin- 
eating the  legitimate  and  proper  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  education 
It  is  apparent  that  many  of  those  who 
call  themselves  liberals  do  not  recog- 
nize any  limits  or  bounds  concerning  the 
ultimate  Federal  role  in  this  field  On 
the  other  hand,  many  ultraconservatives 
are  completely  unrealistic  in  their  de- 
mand and  contention  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  have  no  interest  and 
play  no  part  whatsoever  in  education. 

I  believe  that  this  somewhat  hazy, 
fuzzy  philosophical  impa.sse.  which  has 
retarded  progress,  could  best  be  re- 
solved— and  the  Nation  could  get  off 
"dead  center"  on  the  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation issue — if  It  were  made  clear,  as 
matter  of  natioiial  policy,  that  the  ma- 
jor thrust  and  effort  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment IS  to  be  concentrated  in  the 
area  of  higher  education. 

There  are  a  number  of  good  reasons 
why  such  a  national  policy  would  be 
sound  and  sensible: 

First.  Even  if  it  were  otherwise  ap- 
propriate, the  Federal  Government 
should  not.  and  could  not.  assume  the 
gigantic  burden  of  financing  education 
across  the  board  in  all  its  phases  and  at 
all  levels.  The  experiences  of  the  recent 
past  have  pointed  up.  it  seems  to  me. 


that  when  the  Federal  Government  tries 
to  be  the  patron  of  all.  it  can  end  up  be- 
ing the  benefactor  of  none 

The  cost  of  education  at  all  levels,  and 
in  all  its  phases,  is  so  great  and  so  bur- 
densome that  it  should  not  be  shifted, 
gradually  or  otherwise,  to  the  Federal 
Government  which  already  is  overbur- 
dened with  costly  functions,  many  of 
which  cannot  be  handled  at  any  other 
level  of  Governmenv. 

Second.  The  Federal  Government  may 
have  an  indirect  interest  in  education 
generally,  but  it  has  a  direct  and  imme- 
diate interest  in  the  products  of  our  col- 
leges and  universities.  This  is  obvious 
when  one  considers  the  Federal  respon- 
sibility in  such  fields  as  defense,  foreign 
affairs,  and  space.  From  the  pool  of  col- 
lege-trained people  must  be  recruited  the 
men  and  women  who  undertake  the 
tasks  which  have  the  highest  national 
priorities 

Third  If  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  provide  some  support  in  the 
area  of  higher  education,  there  is  grave 
risk  that  such  support  will  not  be  ade- 
quately provided  otherwise.  In  large 
measure,  the  task  of  providing  educa- 
tion beyond  the  high  school  is  performed 
by  iiistitutions  which  are  interstate  or 
national  in  character  A  large  per- 
centage of  college  and  university  stu- 
dents come  from  States  other  than  the 
State  in  which  the  iiujtitution  happens 
to  be  located.  It  is  not  altogether  logical 
or  reasonable  to  expect  local  and  State 
governments  to  provide  all  of  the  sup- 
port needed  by  such  institutions. 

I  believe  it  is  significant  to  recognize 
al.so  that  the  average  local  taxpayer 
feels  a  sense  of  direct  responsibility  to 
provide  adequately  for  the  local  elemen- 
tary school  down  the  block  which  is  at- 
tended by  his  children  and  his  neighbors' 
children.  But  he  is  not  so  likely  to  feel 
the  same  sen.se  of  responsibility  with 
respect  to  a  college  or  university  located 
in  another  part  of  the  State. 

It  is  not  reasonable.  I  submit,  to  ex- 
pect the  States  to  support  completely  the 
vast  research  programs  needed  in  med- 
icine, science,  and  other  fields,  the  bene- 
fits of  which  know  no  State  boundaries. 

Last  year  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
prepared  a  study,  at  the  request  of  the 
then  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Arthur  S  Flemming.  setting 
forth  the  needs  and  goals  in  the  field  of 
higher  education  during  the  next  10 
years. 

That  study  documents  in  sharp  detail 
an  impending  crisis  in  higher  education. 
The  inevitable  consequences  of  the  high 
birth  rate  of  the  midforties.  producing 
a  tidal  wave  of  young  people,  may  hav? 
strained  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  but  it  threatens  to  inundate  our 
colleges  and  umversities  in  the  next  few- 
years. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  facts;  College 
enrollments  are  expected  to  increase  by 
more  than  1  million  during  the  next  5 
years.  Colleges  will  have  to  recruit  more 
new  professional  staff  in  the  next  10 
years  than  we  now  have  in  the  total 
higher  education  force  of  teachers,  re- 
searchers and  administrators.  Salary 
budgets  of  colleges  and  universities  will 
have  to  increase  from  about  $2.8  billion 
in  1961  to  $5.8  billion  by  1967.  Colleges 
will  have  to  spend  $8.6  billion  in  the  next 
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5  years  on  physical  plant  expansion,  ren- 
ovation and  replacement  alone. 

Significantly,  the  practical  political 
obstacles  to  enactment  of  Federal  legis- 
lation in  this  field  are  not  as  formidable 
in  the  area  of  higher  education.  The 
proponents  of  all-out,  general  Federal 
aid,  who  have  been  "beating  the  drums" 
for  many  years,  cannot  lay  their  failures 
at  the  doorstep  of  any  one  political  party. 
It  is  rather  a  reflection  of  the  sincere 
doubt  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  our 
citizens,  represented  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  both  major  political  parties,  con- 
cerning the  wisdom  of  transferring  to  the 
Federal  Government  the  respKjnsibility  of 
providing  general  support  for  our  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
potential  dangers — whether  real  or 
imagined — of  centralized  Federal  control 
of  education  deeply  concern  many  people 
especially  when  Federal  programs  are 
aimed  at  our  youth  in  their  formative 
years.  The  parents  of  the  Nation — with 
good  reason  I  believe — instinctively  in- 
sist that  control  of  the  education  of  our 
young  children  should  be  kept  close  to  the 
home. 

It  might  be  noted  that  the  problem 
of  racial  segregation  is  not  so  much  an 
obstacle  to  legislation  in  the  field  of 
higher  education.  There  are  now  only 
two  States  in  which  no  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  racial  desegregation  of  pub- 
lic institutions  of  higher  education,  and 
every  State  numbers  at  least  one  desegre- 
gated private  college. 

In  addition,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  constitutional  doctrine 
requiring  separation  of  church  and 
state  does  not  loom  so  great  as  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  path  of  Federal  assistance 
at  the  level  of  higher  education. 

The  administration's  "Memorandum 
on  the  Impact  of  the  P^rst  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  Upon  Federal  Aid  to 
Education,"  dated  March  28,  1961,  con- 
tains this  interesting  analysis: 

There  Eire  •  •  •  Important  differences  be- 
tween school  and  college,  not  only  in  terms 
of  history  and  tradition  but  also  in  terms 
of  the  compulsory  nature  of  attendance. 
There  are  differences,  too,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  national  interest  involved.  At 
the  college  and  graduate  levels  the  public 
Institutions  alone  could  not  begin  to  cope 
with  the  number  of  young  men  and  women 
already  in  pursuit  of  higher  education,  and 
expansion  of  these  Institutions  or  the  crea- 
tion of  new  ones  sufficient  to  meet  the  ex- 
pected increase  of  enrollment  is  out  of  the 
question.  The  effort  which  it  is  agreed 
must  now  be  made  In  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation would,  if  confined  to  public  insti- 
tutions, force  an  ever  more  intensive  selec- 
tion of  students  and  ever  more  concentrated 
effort  to  guide  them  into  fields  of  study 
deemed  Important  to  the  national  defense 
and  welfare.  It  would  likely  induce  these  in- 
stitutions to  overemphasize  particular  fields 
of  study  to  the  detriment  of  a  balanced  cur- 
riculum. Such  warping  of  our  educational 
policies  Is  not  to  be  contemplated  lightly, 
and,  to  the  extent  that  Congress  finds  it 
appropriate  to  encourage  expansion  of  our 
university  and  college  facilities.  Congress 
must  be  free  to  build  upon  what  we  have,  the 
private  as  well  as  the  public  institutions. 

Against  this  background,  I  should  like 
to  suggest  some  specific  legislative  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  higher  education 
which  I  believe  the  Congress  should 
undertake  or  continue — 


First.  Extension  of  the  college  housing 
loan  program. 

Second.  Enactment  of  a  program  of 
matching  grants  and  loans  for  the  con- 
struction of  academic  facilities  needed  to 
accommodate  increased  enrollments  in 
colleges  and  universities,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  the  establislunent  and 
development  of  community  colleges. 

Third.  Continuation  and  revision  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  titles 
which  provide  for:  first,  student  loans,  a 
program  which  I  helped  to  initiate  in  the 
Congress,  and  the  effectiveness  of  which 
has  already  been  demonstrated;  and 
second,  graduate  fellowships,  designed  to 
increase  the  Nation's  supply  of  highly 
trained  college  teachers  and  other  man- 
power. 

Foui-th.  Allowance  of  a  reasonable  tax 
deduction  or  credit  for  the  parent  who 
pays  tuition  to  send  his  son  or  daughter 
to  college. 

Fifth.  Allowance  of  a  tax  deduction 
for  teachers  and  nurses — and  perhaps 
some  others — for  reasonable  expenses 
incurred  in  taking  advanced  or  gradu- 
ate work — even  though  such  advanced 
study  is  not  required  in  order  for  them 
to  hold  their  positions  of  employment. 

In  a  sense.  It  can  be  said  that  over  a 
long  period  of  years,  the  Congress  by  its 
actions — and  inaction — has  already 
carved  out  and  Indicated  the  role  to  be 
played  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  field  of  education.  With  some  minor 
exceptions,  the  Federal  role  in  educa- 
tion throughout  our  history  has  been 
largely  confined  to  the  area  of  higher 
education.  Milestone  examples  are  the 
Land-Grant  College  Act.  the  GI  bill  of 
rights,  and  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress  has 
expressed  itself  in  this  manner  by  acci- 
dent. I  suggest  that  it  would  now  be 
helpful  if  there  were  general  recogni- 
tion that  the  principal  Federal  interest 
and  responsibilities  in  this  field  lie  in 
the  area  of  higher  education.  If  this 
were  acknowledged  and  clearly  declared, 
as  matter  of  national  policy,  the  States 
and  local  governments  could  then  get 
on  with  the  challenging  task  of  provid- 
ing adequately  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  without  the  interfer- 
ence and  delays  which  accompany  the 
repeated  promises  and  expectation  of 
Federal  aid. 


SIMPLE  FAIRNESS 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection.  Il 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  on  Wednesday,  September  5.  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
reported  favorably  House  Resolution 
397  and  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
384 .  which  provide  as  follows :         1 1 

H.   Res.   397 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 


tivities, thirty-six  thousand  additional  copies 
of  a  report  numbered  2228,  Elghty-sUth 
Congress,  second  session,  prepared  and 
released  by  said  committee  entitled  "The 
Conununlst-Led  Riots  Against  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  In 
San  Francisco,  California,  May  12-14,  1960." 
H    Con    Res    384 

Resolved  by  the  Hou^e  of  Repretentathcs 
(the  Senate  concurring)  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
Amerlcan  Activities  one  hundred  thousand 
additional  copies  of  the  report  "Communist 
Target— Youth — Communist  Infiltration  and 
Agitation  Tactics,"  Eighty-sixth  Congress, 
second  session. 

Both  of  these  were  brought  before 
the  Hou.se  on  September  7  for  imme- 
diate consideration  and  were  passed. 

The  first  report,  entirely,  and  the  sec- 
ond report,  in  great  measure,  are  de- 
voted to  the  student  riot  in  the  San 
Francesco  city  hall.  May  13.  1960,  dur- 
ing hearings  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  One  of  them. 
House  Report  No.  2228,  contains  the  en- 
tire narration  of  the  film  "Operation 
Abolition"  which,  as  you  are  all  aware, 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  contro- 
versy throughout  the  country  concern- 
ing its  accuracy  and  some  of  the 
conclusions  and  opinions  expressed  in 
the  film. 

I  rise  today,  not  to  raise  a  question 
concerning  these  reports  in  their  en- 
tirety, but  with  regard  to  a  specific  state- 
ment of  facts  which  is  contained  in  both 
reports,  and  which  purports  to  be  an 
account  of  how  the  incident  occurred 
which  resulted  in  firehoses  being  used 
against  the  students  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco city  hall  on  Friday.  May  13,  1960. 
Since  these  reports  were  issued,  there 
has  been  a  trial  by  a  Jury  in  which  the 
facts  about  this  incident  have  been  ad- 
judicated. The  jury  determined  that  the 
incident,  as  contained  In  both  these  re- 
ports, did  not,  in  fact,  occur. 

I  am  referring  specifically  to  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  on  page  11  in  House 
Report  No.  2228  which  is  also  in  the  nar- 
ration of  the  film.  "Operation  Abolition": 

One  student  provides  the  spark  that 
touches  off  the  violence  when  he  leaps  over 
a  barricade,  grabs  a  police  officer's  night 
stick,  and  begins  beating  the  officer  over  the 
he^td  As  the  mob  surges  forward  to  storm 
the  doors,  a  police  inspector  orders  that  the 
firehoses  be  turned  on 

Similar  language  is  contained  in  the 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  report  entitled  "Com- 
munist Target — Youth": 

One  of  the  demonstrators  provided  the 
.spark  that  touched  off  the  fiame  of  violence 
Leaping  a  barricade  that  had  been  erected. 
he  grabbed  an  officer's  night  stick  and  began 
beating  the  officer  over  the  head.  The  mob 
surged  forward  as  If  to  storm  the  doors,  and 
a  police  Inspector  ordered  the  firehose 
turned  on.  The  water  forced  the  crowd  to 
the  head  of  the  balustrade,  and  the  cold 
water  had  a  sobering  effect  on  the  emotions 
of  the  demonstrators. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  this  par- 
ticular incident  is  not  shown  in  the 
film.  Both  of  these  reports  were  based 
on  a  police  report  made  by  As.sistant 
Police  Inspector  Cecil  Pharris.  of  the 
San  Francisco  Police  Department.  Offi- 
cer Pharris  testified  at  the  trial  and 
admitted  that  he  did  not  see  this  alleged 
incident,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was 
not  pi-esent  at  the  time  the  ofQcer  was 
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alleged  to  have  suffered  the  attack  at 
the  hands  of  the  student,  Robert  Mel- 
senbach.  who  was  supposed  to  have 
hurdled  the  barricade.  The  ofiBcer  who 
wa."^  the  alleged  victim.  Patrolman  Ralph 
E  SchaumleETel.  also  testified  and  ad- 
mitted that  the  Hoover  rejxjrt  and  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  re- 
ports were  both  wrong  In  their  accounts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  prosecution 
witness,  much  less  any  defense  witness, 
backs  up  the  account  set  forth  in  the 
two  reports.  At  the  trial  both  the  pros- 
ecution and  the  defense  testimony  estab- 
lished that  neither  Meisenbach  nor  any 
student  leaped  over  a  barricade  and 
attacked  u  policeman,  that  the  encoun- 
ter between  Meisenbach  and  Officer 
Ralph  Schaumleffel  did  not  take  place 
until  after  the  fire  hoses  had  been  turned 
on  the  demonstrators.  The  jury  ob- 
viously believed  Meisenbach  s  testimony 
that  he  never  hit  the  officer  with  a 
night  stick  which  was  the  specific  charge 
against  him. 

In  the  light  of  this,  is  it  not  proper,  in 
the  interests  of  truth  and  justice  to  the 
student  who  was  tried  and  acquitted  as 
well  as  to  the  other  students,  that  these 
repKjrts  be  changed  to  accurately  reflect 
the  true  facts  before  they  are  released? 

Chairman  Francis  Walter  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities also  admits  that  the  following 
statement  Is  incorrect : 

Among  the  Communist  leaders  who  had 
an  active  part  In  the  San  Francisco  "abo- 
lition" campaign  and  the  protest  demon- 
strations was  Harry  Bridges,  whom  you  see 
here  being  escorted  out  of  the  city  hall  by 
IX)lice  officials  moments  before  the  rioting 
broke  out. 

In  fact,  Harry  Bridges  did  not  ap- 
pear until  after  the  rioting  occurred  and 
order  was  restored.  This  is  acknowl- 
edged In  the  other  report  on  page  8. 

I  am  not.  at  this  time,  suggesting  that 
these  reports  be  changed  entirely  al- 
though there  are  a  preat  many  other 
statements  In  these  reports  that  I 
challenge  and  have  challenged  as  being 
inaccurate,  distorted,  and  untrue.  A 
number  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  have  also  called  upon  the  com- 
mittee to  revise  the  film  and  these  re- 
ports to  reflect  the  ti-ue  facts  as  brought 
out  in  the  Meisenbach  trial.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Washington  Post  on  May  5, 
1961.  contained  the  following  editorial: 
Fabrication 

Another  major  distortion  In  the  film 
"Operation  Abolition"  has  now  been  firmly 
nailed  down.  The  movie  was  put  together 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  by  selecting  and  rearranging  film 
cll{>s  taken  at  the  time  of  the  student  riot 
In  San  Francisco  Just  a  year  ago.  It  pur- 
ports to  show  that  the  not  was  Instigated, 
organized,  and  led  by  Communists — a  favorite 
theme  of  the  committee  which  seems  to  feel 
that  all  criticism  of  Its  own  activities  is 
necessarily  communistic.  In  the  course  of 
the  film,  the  committee  announcer,  or  nar- 
rator, says: 

"One  student  provides  the  spark  that 
touches  off  the  violence  when  he  leapw  over  a 
barricade,  grabs  a  police  officers  nightstick, 
and  begins  beating  the  officer  over  the  head." 

A  great  many  people  have  wondered  why 
none  of  the  newsreel  cameras  recorded  this 
interesting  incident  and  why  it  was  not 
shown  in  the  movie.  The  answer  appears 
to  be  that  the  incident  never  occurred      The 


student  accused  of  assaulting  tlie  officer  was 
tried  before  a  Jury  of  12  in  San  Francisco: 
&nd  after  bearing  all  the  evidence  the  jury 
came  In  on  Wednesday  with  a  verdict  of 
acquittal.  In  point  of  fact  the  committee 
version  of  what  happened  was  not  supported 
even  by  the  testimony  of  prosecution 
witnesses. 

In  addition  to  "Operation  Abolition,"  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  published 
a  report  on  the  Etudent  riot  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  The  same  canard  Is  contained 
In  this  report.  Mr.  Hoovers  account  Is  In 
almost    identical    language: 

"One  of  the  demonstrators  provided  the 
spark  that  touched  off  the  flame  of  violence. 
Leaping  a  barricade  that  had  been  erected,  he 
grabbed  an  officer's  nightstick  and  began 
beating  the  officer  over  the  head." 

Whether  Mr.  Hoover  got  the  story  from 
the  committee  or  the  committee  got  the  story 
from  Mr.  Hoover  makes  little  difference:  It 
appears  nonetheless  to  have  been  In  error. 
Such  errors  of  fact — exaggeration  of  student 
misbehavior  or  exaggeration  of  the  partici- 
pation of  Communists — can  lead,  as  we  be- 
lieve they  did  In  this  case,  to  grossly  er- 
roneous conclusions. 

Let  us  try  once  more  to  set  the  record 
straight.  Students  in  and  around  San  Fran- 
cisco engaged  in  an  entirely  legitlnnate 
political  demonstration  against  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  The  dem- 
onstration got  out  of  hand — In  some  degree 
because  of  the  committee's  own  conduct — 
and  the  students  became  noisy  and  unruly. 
The  police,  reacting  with  more  force  than 
patience,    turned    fire    hoses    on    them. 

Tlie  result  was  a  riot.  But  though  some 
Communists  may  have  been  among  them 
and  though  the  behavior  of  the  students  may 
have  been  reprehensible,  communism  had  no 
more  to  do  with  the  origin  of  this  case  than 
with  a  sprinfftlme  panty  raid  on  a  girls' 
dormitory  or  the  uprooting  of  a  pair  of  goal- 
poets  at  a  football  game. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  May  5. 
1961: 

Meisenbach    T&ial    Clxaes    Erkors 

Because  Judge  Neubarth's  ground  rules 
wisely  limited  the  Meisenbach  trial  to  the 
narrow  issue  of  whether  the  University  of 
California  student  did  or  did  not  beat  a 
policeman  with  his  own  club,  the  public 
has  today — almost  a  year  afterward — a  clearer 
idea  ol  what  happened  at  the  city  hall  riot. 

The  jury  found  Meisenbach  did  not  club 
the  policeman.  Its  foreman  explained  that 
the  Jurors  thought  there  was  too  much  con- 
flict in  the  prosecution's  evidence  to  war- 
rant anj-  other  conclusion. 

In  this  way  the  Jury  system  gives  the  bene- 
fit of  presumption  of  innocence  until  proof 
of  guilt  removes  ail  reasonable  de-iubt.  It  is 
the  American  way — far  more  American  than 
some  of  the  past  performances  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee— and  It 
is  \  ery  reassuring  to  see. 

The  trial  served  to  expose  two  important 
errors  in  the  not  report  of  the  police,  which 
related  that  Meisenbach  Jumped  a  barricade 
to  seize  Officer  Schaumleffels  baton  and 
set  off  the  not.  It  was  conceded  at  the  trial 
that  no  one  jumped  the  barricade,  and  It 
developed  that,  far  from  having  started  the 
riot,  the  scuffie  of  Meisenbach  and  Schaum- 
leffel took  place  aft^r  the  firehose  used  to 
quell  the  riot  had  been  turned  off. 

These  errors  have  not  remained  embalmed 
In  the  police  file;  they  have  been  earned  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  in  the 
ftlm.  "Operation  Abolition."  which  is  said  to 
have  been  seen  by  10  million  persons.  The 
filmmakers  perhaps  cannot  be  blamed  for 
having  relied  on  an  official  police  report,  nor 
can  Ettrector  J.  Edgar  Hoover  of  the  FBI. 
who  also  hung  his  hat  on  It  But  now  that 
the  errors  are  known.  It  seems  the  duty  of 
the   Hoiise  Un-.^me^;c!'.n   Activities  Commit- 


tee  to  put  out  a  new,  amended  version  of 
the  film,  possibly  to  be  caUed  "Son  of  Ojjera- 

tlon  Abolition." 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  of  May  5.  1961 : 
So  Ends  "The  Riot" 

Robert  J  Meisenbach.  a  23-year-old  Uni- 
versity of  California  senior,  has  placed  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  AcUvi- 
tles  in  a  somewhat  embarrassing  position. 

A  San  Francisco  Jury  Wednesday  found 
Meisenbach  not  guilty  of  clubbing  a  San 
Francisco  police  officer  with  the  p>cllceman's 
own  night  stick  during  last  May's  riot  In  San 
Francisco  city  hall. 

Police  and  firemen  turned  water  hoses  on 
a  group  of  students  and  others  demonstrat- 
ing against  hearings  the  conunittee  was  hold- 
Xng  at  the  time  In  city  hall.  Subsequently, 
the  committee  charged  the  demonstrations 
were  Communist  Inspired  and  Communist 
led 

To  bolster  Its  position,  the  committee 
sponsored  a  film  version  of  the  disturbances. 
the  now  controversial  "Operation  Abolition." 
The  film's  narration  charges  that  the  riot  was 
touched  off  when  a  demonstrator  Jumi>ed 
p>ollce  lines  and  started  beating  an  officer 
over  his  head  with  his  own  night  stick. 

Some  63  demonstrators  were  arrested.  All 
but  Meisenbach  were  turned  loose.  He  was 
tried  on  a  charge  of  assaulting  a  pyolice  officer. 

At  his  trial,  both  prosecution  and  defense 
testimony  established  that  the  encounter  be- 
tween Meisenbach  and  Officer  Ralph  E. 
Schaumleffel  did  not  take  place  until  the 
firehoses  had  been  turned  on  the  demon- 
strators. And  the  Jury,  obviously,  believed 
Meisenbach's  contention  that  he  never  hit 
the  officer  with  the  night  stick,  that  he 
tossed  It  away  as  soon  as  it  came  to  him  In 
the  process  of  being  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  among  the  demonstrators. 

Unless  the  House  committee  wishes  to  at- 
tack the  Integrity  of  the  court  or  the  Jury 
that  heard  the  Meisenbach  case,  it  stands 
convicted  of  a  grievous  misstatement  of  fact 
regarding  the  manner  In  which  the  riot  got 
underway  Such  lack  of  regard  for  acctu^acy 
can  only  result  In  a  further  diminution  of 
public  confidence  In  the  conunittee. 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities will  better  serve  the  American  i>eople 
in  their  struggle  against  Communist  sub- 
version when  it  drops  some  of  its  own  un- 
American  activities — as  for  Instance,  writing 
history  to  suit  its  own  convenience. 

Americans  like  to  think  of  this  as  a  Com- 
munist rather  than  an  American  pastime. 

Do  we  not  as  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  a  responsibility  to  insure  that 
any  document  printed  with  the  imprima- 
tur of  this  House  is  free  of  error?  I 
think  the  answer  must  be  "Yes. "  Simple 
fairness  would  seem  to  dictate  that  both 
reports  shoula  be  amended  to  delete 
these  statements  which  have  now  been 
conclusively  shown  to  be  in  error. 


INADEQUATE    AWARD    FOR 
DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  To  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Ford],  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association  at  its  57th  annual  con- 
vention at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  awarded  its 
citation  for  outstanding  work  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  The  award  wsis  the  only 
one  given  to  a  Republican  in  the  House. 
It  was  a  deserved  citation  won  by  our 
colleague  for  his  overall  service  to  the 
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party  as  well  as  a  deserved  tribute  to 
his  fine  and  helpful  service  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


STOP  HELPING  THE  ARAB  BOYCOTT 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  I  sent  letters  to  the  Secretaries 
of  State  and  Ccmmerce  expressing  grave 
concern  over  the  submissive  reaction  of 
the  United  States  to  the  continuation  of 
the  Arab  League  nations'  discrimina- 
tory boycott  against  Americans  of  the 
Jewish  faith. 

I  have  vehemently  protested  the  ac- 
tions of  certain  governmental  agencies 
which  aid  and  abet  the  Arab  boycott. 
Through  a  policy  of  accommodation  the 
U.S.  Government  has  acquiesced  in  an 
invasion  of  American  rights.  Compli- 
ance with  demands  to  separate  our 
Jewish  military  personnel  from  our  base 
in  Dhahran,  acquiescence  in  orders  to 
send  American  surplus  commodities  to 
Arab  countries  in  ships  which  do  not 
trade  with  Israel,  and  advertising  at  pub- 
lic expense  Arab  calls  for  commercial 
bids  which  will  only  be  accepted  from 
U.S.  business  firms  which  are  not 
"Jewish  owned"  or  do  not  "employ  a 
percentage  of  Jewish  personnel,"  are 
particularly  unfortunate  instances  of 
this  policy. 

I  firmly  believe  that  a  boycott  against 
an  American  business  concern  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  owned  or  operated  by 
persons  of  any  particular  race,  religion, 
or  ethnic  origin,  is  contrary  to  American 
principles  and  traditions,  and  should 
definitely  not  be  countenanced  by  gov- 
ernmental assistance. 

We  are  suffering  a  loss  which  no  self- 
respecting  nation  can  afford — the  loss  of 
integrity  and  prestige  incurred  by  sub- 
missiveness  to  affronts. 

In  concluding  my  letters  to  the  Sec- 
retaries, I  have  urged  a  complete  re- 
examination and  reformulation  of 
American  policies  and  practices  related 
to  the  Arab  League  nations'  boycott  and 
full  implementation  of  the  congressional 
mandate  to  utilize  foreign  assistance 
funds  in  a  manner  which  will  most  satis- 
factorily give  practical  effect  to  Ameri- 
can principles  of  fairness  and  equality. 

The  text  of  the  letters  to  the  Secre- 
taries of  State  and  Commerce  follows : 

September  8,   1961. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Hon.  Luther  H.  Hodges. 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sicretary  :  I  am  taking  this  occa- 
sion to  express  to  you  my  profound  concern 
;ind  deep  regret  with  reference  to  the  policy 
and  practice  of  the  U.S.  Government  regard- 
ing the  Arab  League  nations'  boycott  and 
the  consequent  Invasion  of  American  rights. 

I  vehemently  protest  the  actions  of  our 
Government  which  aid  and  abet  the  dis- 
criminatory actions  of  the  Arab  League  na- 
tions   in    their    perpetration    of    a    boycott 


against  U.S.  business  firms  which  are 
"Jewish  owned"  or  "employs  a  percentage 
of  Jewish  personnel."  I  firmly  believe 
that  a  boycott  against  an  American  business 
concern  on  the  ground  that  It  Is  owned  or 
operated  by  persons  of  any  particular  race, 
religion,  or  ethnic  origin.  Is  contrary  to 
American  principles  and  traditions,  and 
should  definitely  not  be  countenanced  by 
governmental  assistance. 

Regardless  of  the  general  overall  inten.l  of 
the  Arab  League's  boycott.  It  is  In  effect  a 
boycott  against  Americans  As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  boycott,  and  our  policy  with 
respect  to  it.  we  are  suffering  a  loss  wblch 
no  self-respecting  nation  can  afTord — the  loss 
of  Integrity  and  prestige  Incurred  by  submis- 
siveness  to  affronts. 

Through  i  policy  of  accommodation,  the 
U.S.  Government  has  aided  and  abetted  prac- 
tices of  discrimination  against  our  citlrens 
and  has  acquiesced  in  the  Invasion,  of 
American  rights.  The  act*  against  our  citi- 
zens to  which  I  refer  are:  The  blacklisting 
of  American  companies  having  .\merlcans  of 
the  Jewish  faith  among  their  officers,  owners. 
directors,  or  even  personnel:  the  denying 
of  visas  to  Americans  of  the  Jewish  faith 
and  the  subjecting  of  such  persons  to  indig- 
nities and  affronts  while  passing  through 
Arab  League  countries:  preventint;  Ameri- 
can military  and  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Jewish  faith  from  serving  at  an  Mr  Force 
base  built  in  an  Arab  country  with  Ameri- 
can funds  and  maint-ained  by  the  United 
States:  and  the  rejecting  of  US  diplomatic 
personnel  and  aids  of  the  Jewish  faith 
qualified  to  perform  duties  In  the  league 
countries. 

It  is  true  that  in  several  instances  the 
Government  has  Issued  statement.s  with  ref- 
erence to  the  boycott.  Thus,  in  1956,  when 
the  boycott  was  extended  to  companies  hav- 
ing Jewish  ownership  or  participation,  the 
New  York  office  of  the  US  Department  of 
Commerce  announced:  "The  United  States 
does  not  recognize  the  boycott  "  But  the 
appalling  truth  is  that  the  United  States  has 
taken  no  effective  action.  Mr  Secretary, 
what  I  found  intolerable  under  a  Republican 
administration  is  even  more  detestable  un- 
der the  present  administration.  It  is  Im- 
perative that  we  do  more  than  utter  pious 
statements. 

Until  recent  years,  the  resistance  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  practices  of  a  fcffelgn 
government  discriminating  against  a  class 
of  Americans  had  been  forthright,  consistent, 
and  unequivocal.     For  example: 

When  a  foreign  government  protested  the 
appointment  of  an  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenlp)otentiary  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  married 
to  a  Jewish  woman.  Secretary  of  State  Bay- 
ard, replying  on  behalf  of  our  Government, 
declared: 

"It  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  Pi-esi- 
dent  nor  of  the  Congress,  nor  of  any  Judicial 
tribunal  in  the  United  States,  to  takie  or 
even  hear  testimony,  or  in  any  mode  tO  in- 
quire into  or  decide  upon  the  religious  belief 
of  any  official,  and  the  prop>osition  to  allow 
this  to  be  done  by  any  foreign  government 
is  necessarily  and  a   fortiori   inadmissible. 

"To  suffer  an  infraction  of  this  essential 
principle  would  lead  to  a  disenfranchlsement 
of  our  citizens  because  of  their  religious  be- 
lief, and  thus  impair  or  destroy  the  most  im- 
portant end  which  our  constitution  of  gov- 
ernment  was   intended   to  secure  " 

Although  this  official  resigned  his  com- 
mission, the  U.S.  Government  declined  to 
make  another  appointment.  For  several 
years  thereafter  the  United  States  was  rep- 
resented in  that  country  by  a  charge  d'af- 
faires. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  have  Justi- 
fiably come  to  expect  that  their  Government 
would  take  an  honorable  and  unplacable 
stand      against      invidious      discnminiitlon 


against  American  citizens  and  the  infringe- 
ment of  American  rights  by  foreign  coun- 
tries. But  these  expectations  have  not  been 
borne  out  In  recent  years.  Not  only  have 
Government  agencies  acquiesced  passively  to 
the  boycott,  they  have  served  actively.  In 
many  instances,  as  its  instruments 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  deferred  to 
Saudi  Arabia's  exclusion  of  American  Jews 
from  the  Air  Force  base  maliitalned  in  Dhah- 
ran by  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  have  assented 
to  contracts  which  prohibit  vessels  carrying 
surplus  commodities  to  Arab  countries  from 
calling  at  Israel  water  or  ports  The  existing 
law  requires  that  half  of  the  deliveries  sent 
abroad  must  go  in  .\merican  bottoms  The 
effect  of  the  Department's  assent  is  that  we 
have  permitted  Arab  governments,  by  con- 
structing a  blacklist,  to  render  certain 
American  vessels  and  owners  ineligible  for 
carrying  these  shipments 

The  situation  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  equally  appalling.  Through  the 
medium  of  publicity  releases,  the  Depart- 
ment advertises  calls  for  bids  In  tlie  UiUted 
States  by  the  Arab  League  nations  presently 
engaging  In  discriminatory  purchasing  prac- 
tices. Such  cooperation  is  shocking  and 
unpardonable 

When  Mr.  Al  S  Waxman.  of  Waxman 
Publications.  Inc  ,  Los  Angeles,  Calif  ,  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  protej^ting 
these  publicity  releases  and  presenting  in- 
controvertible evidence  of  discriminatory 
practices  in  the  calls  for  bids,  his  commu- 
nication was  sent  to  the  State  Department 
Mr  Waxman  received  a  reply  from  Mr. 
Nicholas  G  Thacher.  Deputy  Director,  Office 
of  Near  Eiastern  Affairs,  which  stated,  among 
other  things,  that  "the  U  .S  Government,  as 
a  matter  of  settled  policy,  neither  recognizes 
nor  condones  discriminatory  procedures  of 
foreign  business  firms  or  governments"  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  Department  of  State 
Is  unaware  of  the  boycott  activities  of  the 
Arab  League  nations.  In  light  of  this,  I 
cannot  understand  why  we  continue  to  pub- 
licize these  discriminatory  calls  for  bids 
This  is  not  only  recognizing  discriminatory 
procedures,  It  Is  condoning  them  with  sup- 
port and  assistance.  This  is  Intolerable,  and 
I  vigorously  protest  the  coiatlnuatlon  of  such 
practices. 

On  September  5.  the  House  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  assistance  ap- 
propriation bill  which  provides  that  "it  Is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  any  attempt  by 
foreign  nations  to  create  distinctions  be- 
cause of  their  race  or  religion  among  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  the  granting  of  personal  or 
commercial  access  or  any  other  rights  other- 
wise available  to  US  citizens  generally  is 
repugnant  to  our  principles;  and  in  all  nego- 
tiations between  the  United  States  and  any 
foreign  state  arising  as  a  result  of  funds 
appropriated  under  this  title  these  principles 
shall  be  applied  as  the  President  may  deter- 
mine." 

Mi-  Roonf.y  stated  that  the  objective  of 
this  amendnnent.  which  he  introduced,  was 
to  protect  American  citizens  against  dis- 
tinctions because  of  their  race  or  religion  by 
foreign  nations  Mr  Halpern.  in  a  spirit  of 
bipartisanship  declared  that  "nothing  short 
of  this  amendment  is  satisfactory  to  carry 
out  the  sense  of  Congress  as  expressed  here- 
tofore in  previous  appropriations  bills  and 
it  fulfills  the  principle  espoused  by  the 
President  linking  social  Justice  and  morality 
to  our  foreign  aid  program.  It  is  a  clear 
declaration  of  principle  and  a  concomitant 
of  American  aid." 

Mr.  Secretary.  I  respectfully  urge  a  com- 
plete reexamination  of  US.  policy  and  prac- 
tice relative  to  our  reactions  to  the  Arab 
League  nations'  discriminatory  boycott.  I 
further  urge  that  the  United  States  totally 
abstain  from  any  form  of  cooperation  with 
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the  Arab  League's  boycott  activities,  fully 
Implement  the  policy  established  by  the 
Congress,  and,  in  addition,  seek  to  use  the 
Influence  of  our  Oovernment  to  eliminate 
such  distressing  practices. 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  Roosevelt, 
Member  of  Congresn. 


THE  COMMON  MARKET  AND  THE 
FREE  WORLD:  IF  YOU  CANT  LICK 
EM.  JOIN  EM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  th*»  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rtrssl  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  figures 
just  reported  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments for  the  second  quarter  of  1961 
remind  us  that  our  international  trade 
and  payments  problem  has  by  no  means 
been  solved.  <3ur  second  quarter  figures 
show  that  our  exports  have  declined, 
and  our  Imports  have  risen.  This  makes 
it  all  the  more  Imperative  that  we  re- 
double our  efforts  to  eliminate  our  basic 
deficit. 

Methods  of  eliminating  the  basic  defi- 
cit were  the  subject  of  recommendations 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Exchange  and  Payments,  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  chairman,  in  its  August  23,  1981.  re- 
port. 

THE    joint    economic    COMMITTEE 
asCOMMENDATION 

In  accordance  with  p)olicles  announced 
by  the  President's  balance  of  payments 
message  of  February  6.  1961.  the  United 
States  has  adopted  a  number  of  tempo- 
rary measures  to  help  reduce  a  basic 
deficit  which  was  estimated  to  have  been 
about  $2  billion  In  1960.  While  this 
deficit  was  completely  eliminated  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1961.  the  balance  was  in 
part  achieved  by  an  unusually  depressed 
level  of  imports,  which  is  expected  to 
go  up  as  the  momentimi  of  U.S.  recovery 
Increases.  Therefore,  to  assure  long- 
term  equilibrium  in  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments,  a  number  of  unilateral  and 
multilateral  programs  are  now  under- 
way. The  most  important  are  removing 
all  obstacles  to  a  continuing  expansion 
of  U.S.  exports  and  travel  to  the  United 
States,  reallocating  mutual  defense  costs, 
and  sharing  the  burden  of  aid  and  future 
commodity  stabilization  arrangements 
for  developing  countries. 

By  international  diplomacy  and 
through  such  international  organizations 
as  NATO  and  OECD,  the  United  States 
should  make  increased  efforts  to  per- 
suade other  free  world  countries  to  bear 
a  larger  share  of  the  costs  of  military 
security  and  foreign  aid,  both  of  which 
are  substantial  items  in  U.S.  payments 
to  other  countries. 

Export  expansion  will  depend  on  the 
efforts  of  American  business  to  offer  at- 
tractive products,  at  competitive  prices, 
to  markets  which  have  many  other 
sources  of  supply.  Growth  of  produc- 
tivity through  restoration  of  full  em- 
ployment and  accelerated  investment 
in  Industrial  modernization  would  give 
growing  competitive  strength  in  export 


markets.  The  Government  can  assist  in 
these  efforts  by  providing  Information 
and  by  assuring  adequate  credit  and 
insurance  facilities.  But  the  United 
States  muRt  also  take  the  initiative  in 
making  certain  that  the  formation  of 
large  regional  trading  areas  does  not 
discriminate  unduly  against  U.8,  and 
other  exports  to  these  areas.  While 
boom  conditions  in  the  Common  Mar- 
ket may  help  U.S.  exports,  it  Is  of 
particular  importance  to  secure  a  low 
European  Common  Market  external 
tariff  and  a  liberalized  commercial 
policy  on  agricultural  products  and 
coal.  Otherwise,  a  new  soiu-ce-of-pay- 
ments  imbalance  will  be  introduced,  with 
serious  consequences  not  only  for  the 
United  States  but  for  the  entire  free 
world,  particularly  as  the  Common  Mar- 
ket expands  its  membership  to  include 
other  European  countries.  Considera- 
tion should  in  fact  be  given  to  forming 
a  free  world  Common  Market,  rather 
than  further  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
regional  groups  which  divide  the  free 
world. 

As  the  subcommittee  recommendations 
point  out.  the  discriminatory  effect  of 
the  Common  Market,  particularly  when 
augmented  by  the  members  of  the  Euro- 
pean Free  Trade  Association — EFTA — 
who  are  now  attempting  to  joint  it,  pre- 
sents a  real  obstacle  to  our  increasing,  or 
even  maintaining,  our  exports. 

COMMON  MARKET  TIMETABLE 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  Common 
Market's  Internal  tariffs  were  reduced  to 
70  percent  of  their  1957  level  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1960,  and  will  be  reduced  to  50 
percent  of  that  level  by  December  31, 
1961,  and  to  zero  by  December  31.  1965. 
The  EFTA  internal  tariffs  were  reduced 
to  70  percent  of  their  former  level  on 
July  1,  1961.  on  their  way  to  the  ultimate 
zero. 

External  tariffs  of  the  members  of  the 
Common  Market  were  adjusted  30  per- 
cent of  the  way  toward  a  common  ex- 
ternal tariff  on  E>ecember  31,  1960.  with 
the  final  arrival  at  a  common  external 
tariff  now  scheduled  for  December  31, 
1969. 

American  exporters  are  waking  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  discriminatory  ar- 
rangements inherent  in  the  Common 
Market  will  have  a  considerable  impact 
upon  them.  A  description  of  that  im- 
pact is  contained  in  the  recent  publica- 
tion of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  of 
New  York,  "the  New  European  Market;  a 
Guide  for  American  Businessmen": 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Analysis 

Economic  integration  will  play  an  Im- 
portant part  In  changing  the  face  of  Europe 
over  the  next  decade.  It  will  also  affect 
American  exporters. 

Changing  tariff  levels  in  both  the  EEC 
and  EFTA  wUl  give  preference  to  goods  pro- 
duced within  each  group  over  those  pro- 
duced elsewhere.  In  the  Common  Market, 
common  agricultural  and  fuel  policies  also 
are  likely  to  give  a  competitive  advantage 
to  EEC  producers. 

Freer  internal  trade  wlU  stimulate  com- 
petition and  advance  the  eflaciency  of  Euro- 
pean industry.  In  the  past  many  European 
firms  have  served  small  protected  markets, 
using  Inefficient  methods  and  equipment.  As 
trade  barriers  come  down,  other  producers 


will  enter  these  markets.  Siu-vlval  wlU  de- 
pend on  Improved  production  and  marketing 
techniques,  better  equipment,  and  greater 
specialization.  Successful  firms  will  serve 
larger  markets  and  gain  the  advantages  of 
mass  production. 

Economic  Integration  wlU  stimulate  Eu- 
rope's growth — as  a  customer  as  weU  as  a 
competitor.  As  the  European  economy 
grows,  its  import  requirements  also  are  likely 
to  grow.  This  growth  of  the  market  could 
more  than  make  up  for  the  trade  diversion 
caused  by  tariff  preferences. 

U.S.  exporters  wUl  be  affected  in  different 
ways  by  these  developments.  To  see  where 
the  Impact  is  likely  to  be  felt,  consider  the 
composition  of  US  exports  to  Western  Eu- 
rope 

About  25  percent  of  U.S  exports  to  West- 
ern Europe  are  raw  materials:  ores,  textile 
fibers,  nonmlneral  oils,  and  raw  chemicals 
Tariff  changes  in  EEC  and  EFTA  will  not 
affect  man>  products  In  this  category,  since 
duties  on  most  of  them  will  remain  low.  In- 
dustrial growth  in  Europe  is  likely  to  in- 
crease shipments  from  the  United  States. 

Some  6  percent  of  U.S.  exports  to  Western 
Europe  are  fuels:  coal  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts— most  of  which  wUl  also  remain  sub- 
ject to  low  tariffs.  But  the  prospects  for 
U.S.  fuel  exports  depend  more  on  the  degree 
of  quota  protection  provided  for  Europe's 
high -cost  coal  industry  and  how  much  oil 
Is  developed  In  Etut>p>e  and  its  associated 
oversea  territories  or  countries.  Total  use 
of  energy  In  Europe  has  been  growing  at  a 
rate  of  8  percent  a  year  since  1950  and 
promises  to  keep  growing  rapidly  In  the 
future.  European  coal  production  Is  not 
expected  to  grow  much.  Although  oil  from 
north  Africa  undoubtedly  will  fill  part  of 
the  demand  and  nuclear  power  will  even- 
tually become  competitive.  U.S.  exports  of 
fossil  fuels  probably  will  remain  Important 
for  some  time. 

Another  30  percent  of  European  lmp>orts 
from  the  United  States  consist  of  food  and 
tobacco.  Tariffs  on  these  goods  vary  widely, 
but  even  more  Important  to  U.S.  exporters  are 
devices  such  as  quotas,  subsidies  and  admin- 
istered pricing,  which  already  provide  a  high 
degree  of  protection  for  European  farmers. 
The  EPTA  vlrttially  excludes  agriculture  from 
Its  agreement,  and  will  have  practically  no 
effect  on  U.S.  eipxjrts  of  food  and  tobacco. 
But  the  EEC's  common  agricultural  policy 
WlU  affect  V&.  exptorts  of  farm  goods  In  two 
ways:  It  will  extend  national  preferences 
to  producers  throughout  the  entire  EEC 
area,  rather  than  in  a  single  country;  it  will 
stimulate  competition  among  EEC  fanners 
and  encourage  more  efficient  production  of 
foodstuffs  Inside  the  Six.  Whether  these 
effects  win  be  offset  by  the  expected  rise  in 
total  demand  for  food  and  tobacco  is  debat- 
able. The  EEC  probably  will  import  less  of 
some  products,  such  as  wheat,  and  more  of 
others,  such  as  soybeans. 

About  40  percent  of  U.S.  exports  to  Eu- 
rope are  manufactures — chiefly  machinery, 
transportation  equipment,  and  chemicals. 
Nearly  all  these  products  will  have  substan- 
tial tariffs  against  them,  while  tariffs  Inside 
EEC  and  EPTA  will  go  to  zero.  This  means, 
for  example,  that  U.S.  machine  tools  will 
compete  with  German  machine  tools  in  the 
French  market  at  a  5 -percent  to  15-p)ercent 
tariff  disadvantage.  At  the  same  time,  Eu- 
ropean producers  are  likely  to  enjoy  cost 
advantages  caused  by  Increased  efficiency. 
As  a  result,  many  American  producers  will 
ftnd  European  competition  increasingly 
difficult  to  meet,  and  some  products  now 
successfully  exported  to  Europe  may  cease 
to  move  there. 

SECRETAEV   FECEMAN    IS  CONCEENEO 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L. 
Freeman  expressed  his  concern  over  the 
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effect  of  the  Common  Market  on  ex- 
ports of  U.S.  farm  products  In  a  speech 
at  Brussels,  Belgium  on  September  6, 
1961.   when  he  said: 

American  agriculture  Is  concerned  over 
the  {xwsibiuty  of  a  restrictive  Import  p>ollcy 
on  the  part  of  the  Common  Market  which 
would  reduce  our  sales  to  the  area  of  wheat, 
rice,  feed  grains,  livestock  products,  poultry, 
tobacco  and   certain   fruits. 

What  this  boils  down  to  is  that  around 
75  percent  of  U.S.  exports  to  Western 
Europe — fuels,  farm  products  and  manu- 
factures— are  going  to  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  tariff  discriminations 
against  us  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
now  afoot  in  Western  Europe. 

OUR   BEST   EXPORT   MARKET 

We  should  note  that  discrimination 
against  us  by  Western  Europe  is  going 
to  hurt  our  vital  exports  in  a  fast-grow- 
ing area.  U.S.  exports  to  Western  Eu- 
rope rose  from  $2.7  billion  in  1953,  to 

$3.2  billion  in  1954,  to  $4  billion  in  1955. 
to  $5  billion  in  1956,  to  $5.5  billion  in 
1957,  and — after  a  mild  decline  because 
of  the  European  recession  of  1958-59 — 
to  $6.2  billion  in  1960. 

But  from  here  on  out  we  will  have  to 
contend  against  a  common  external 
tariff,  with  substantial  tariff  increases 
for  low-tariff  countries  like  Benelux  and 
Germany,  as  well  as  against  a  discrim- 
inatory preference  granted  internally 
by  the  Common  Market.  As  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  study  says: 

U.S.  machine  tools  will  compete  with 
German  machine  tools  in  the  French  mar- 
ket at  a  5-  to  15-percent  tariff  disadvantage. 

We  can  lead  a  Spartan  life  in  the 
United  States,  keep  wages  and  prices 
successfully  down,  and  make  admirable 
productivity  gains,  yet  see  our  export 
trade  gobbled  up  by  countries  to  which 
the  Common  Market  accords  a  sweeping 
discriminatory  advantage. 

The  details  of  its  discrimination  I 
have  pointed  out  several  times  this 
year — Congressional  Record,  February 
23.  1961.  pages  2607-2609;  August  7, 
1961,  pages  14798-14799. 

HOW    WE    WILL    BE    HURT 

Here  are  some  examples  of  the  tariff 
discrimination  under  which  we  will  be 
staggering.  Our  tariff  on  automobiles 
is  8 ',2  percent.  The  proposed  Common 
Market  tariff  is  29  percent  against  the 
United  States,  contrasted  with  an  inter- 
nal tariff  of  zero  against  auto  imports 
from  FVance,  Germany,  Italy,  and  other 
European  member  countries. 

The  Common  Market  external  tariffs 
on  radio  and  TV  sets  will  be  20  percent; 
automatic  dishwashers.  18  percent;  elec- 
tric washing  machines,  19  percent;  most 
clothing,  20  to  22  percent;  sheep  leather, 
10  percent;  varnishes  and  lacquers,  19 
percent;  putty,  11  percent;  oil  burners, 
14  percent;  lifting,  loading,  and  handling 
machinery,  14  percent;  knitting  ma- 
chines, 13  percent;  metal  lathes,  10  per- 
cent; and  ofBce  and  calculating  machine 
parts,  14  percent. 

Once  again,  let  me  emphasize  that  the 
discrimination  against  us  and  the  rest  of 
the  free  world  will  be  the  difference  be- 
tween these  percentages  and  zero,  the 
tariff   barrier   affecting   other   Common 


Market  members.  Moreover,  in  many 
cases  the  Common  Market  external 
tariffs  will  be  considerably  higher  than 
the  preexisting  tariffs  of  Germany  and 
Benelux,  the  low-tariff  countries  which 
have  been  such  good  export  customers 
of  ours.  . 

TAKE   WISCONSIN.   FOR  EXAMPLE 

Exporters  in  every  State  of  the  Union 
will  be  hurt  by  the  Common  Market. 
The  prospect  that  confronts  my  own 
State  of  Wisconsin  is  instructive.  Of  the 
456,000  persons  employed  in  manufac- 
turing in  Wisconsin  as  of  July  1.  1961, 
134,000  were  employed  in  the  niachiaery 
industry.  According  to  the  1958  census 
of  manufacturers,  Wisconsin  produces 
nearly  35  percent  of  the  papermaking 
machinery  produced  in  the  United 
States;  nearly  11  percent  of  the  con- 
struction machinery:  11  percent  of  li-ac- 
tors;  10  percent  of  the  mechanical  power 

transmission  equipment;   9   percent  of 

metal-cutting  machinery:  8  5  percent  of 
food  processing  machinery:  7  percent  of 
mining  machinery  and  equipment;  7 
percent  of  woodworking  machinery;  6.5 
percent  of  electric  motors  and  genera- 
tors; and  6  percent  of  pumps  and  com- 
pressors. Companies  like  Allis-Chal- 
mers,  A.  O.  Smith.  Harnischfeger  Corp  , 
International  Harvester,  J.  I.  Case. 
Caterpillar  Tractor,  Badger  Meter.  Mc- 
Graw  Edison.  Bucyrus-Erie.  Chain  Belt. 
Cutler-Hammer.  Allen  Bradley,  and 
Square-D.  are  all  prominently  identified 
with  the  export  industry  of  WLsconsin. 
It  is  estimated  that  Wisconsin  exports  of 
machinery,  electrical  apparatus,  tran.s- 
portation  equipment,  and  metal  manu- 
factures came  to  $320  million  in  1960 
alone. 

In  addition,  Wisconsin  manufacturers 
of  paper  and  paper  products,  scientific 
instruments,  canned  goods,  outboard 
motors,  air-conditioning  equipment,  and 
heating  and  plumbing  equipment  have 
important  stakes  in  the  export  market 
Wheat  and  feed  grains  pass  through 
Wisconsin  ports  on  their  way  to  the  out- 
side world. 

Every  Member.  I  am  sure,  can  cite  ex- 
amples of  the  shape  of  things  to  come 
as  alarming  for  his  own  State  as  these 
are  for  Wisconsin. 

WHAT     WE      MfST     DO 

It  is  late  to  be  waking  up  to  our  prob- 
lem, but  it  is  not  too  late  to  do  some- 
thing about  it — if  we  act  quickly. 

First,  our  officials  must  do  their  ut- 
most to  get  a  low  Common  Market  ex- 
ternal tariff  schedule,  and  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  discriminatory  quotas 
against  our  goods.  I  am  far  from  cer- 
tain that,  up  to  now.  our  representa- 
tives to  GATT  in  Geneva  who  are  ne- 
gotiating with  the  Common  Market  have 
been  as  tough  as  they  should  be.  More- 
over, if  they  fail,  they  must  not  agree 
to  a  settlement  disadvantageous  to  the 
United  States.  Canada.  South  America. 
Asia,  and  every  other  part  of  the  free 
world  not  in  the  Common  Market. 

Second,  and  most  important,  is  to  get 
our  free  world  partners  to  work  with  us 
to  establish  a  common  market  which 
will  not  divide  and  discriminate — a  com- 
mon market  not  for  a  dog-in-the-manger 


grouping,  but  for  the  whole  free  world. 
As  I  said  on  the  floor  on  August  7: 

Specifically,  we  should  consider  proposing 
to  our  leading  Industrial  trading  partners 
represented  in  GATT  the  formation  of  a 
free  world  common  market,  in  which  each 
adhering  member  would  agree  to  cut  tariffs 
on  Industrial  goods  10  percent  a  year  for 
the  next  10  years,  down  to  zero.  By  th\is 
generalizing  to  the  whole  free  world  the 
presently  discriminatory  tariff  reductions  of 
the  Six  and  the  Seve:i,  we  could  at  one 
stroke  retain  the  good  of  the  Common 
Market  and  get  rid  of  the  bad 

As  with  the  present  Common  Market,  ag- 
ricultural goods  are  another  matter,  and 
there  the  goal  should  be  painstaking  and 
steady  negotiation  to  move  away  from 
autarchy  and  toward  comparative  advantage 
in  free  world  farm  Dolicy. 

WE    HAVE    MORE  TO   CAIN   THAN    TO    LOSE 

The  United  States  has  much  more  to 
gain  than  to  lose  by  greatly  reducing  in- 
dustrial tariffs  to  zero  in  concert  with 

other  coimtries. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Common  Market 
external  tarifl  will  undoubtedly  average 
higher  than  the  approximately  12  per- 
cent which  is  the  present  average  U.S. 
tariff  on  the  value  of  dutiable  imports. 
We  have  cut  our  tariffs  to  almost  one- 
fifth  of  what  they  were  when  we  started 
tariff-cutting  in  1934.  The  last  20  per- 
cent of  the  way  is  where  we  can  get 
some  reciprocal  mileage. 

In  the  second  place,  obtaining  recipro- 
cal tariff  cuts  from  the  Western  Euro- 
pean countries  is  doubly  advantageous 
to  us  in  a  day  when  they  are  allowed 
to  discriminate  against  us.  as  they  are 
ui^der  the  Common  Market  and  EFTA. 
For  example,  if  we  can  get  France — 
among  the  othcr.s — to  reduce  her  ex- 
ternal Common  Market  tariff  by  50  per- 
cent, .she  will  by  the  same  reduction  re- 
duce by  50  percent  the  German  tariff 
advantage  over  us  in  France  which  comes 
from  the  ehmination  of  internal  Com- 
mon Market  tariffs. 

To  be  sure,  a  continuing  liberal  trade 
policy  Will  necessitate  shifts  in  Ameri- 
can production — shifts  to  be  cushioned 
by  trade  adjustment  legislation.  But 
the  West  European  countries  have  man- 
aged to  shed  their  fears  of  a  hugely  ex- 
panded area  of  competition  among  coun- 
tries with  greatly  different  wage  levels 
and  habits  of  doing  business.  They  have 
all  gamed  as  a  result. 

Today,  when  our  Western  European 
partners  in  the  free  world  are  engaged 
in  taking  a  major  economic  step  for- 
ward, the  United  States  stands  to  lose 
its  leading  position  as  a  world  trader 
if  we  content  ourselves  with  traditional 
thinking  on  commercial  policy.  The 
dogmas  of  the  relatively  quiet  past  are 
indeed  insufficient  for  the  stormy  pres- 
ent in  world  trade, 


THE   FEDERAL  MUTUAL  SAVINGS 
BANK  BILL 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
1.  1960,  I  Joined  with  several  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  introducing  a 
bill  <H.R.  12913)  to  authorize  Federal 
mutual  savings  banks.  A  companion  bill 
«S  3796)  was  introduced  on  the  same 
day  in  the  Senate.  At  that  time  I  noted 
that  introduction  of  the  bill  at  the  end 
of  the  session  would  afford  interested 
Kioups  opportunity  for  the  careful  study 
merited  by  the  bill.  Since  then  the  bill 
has  been  studied  by  many  groups,  in- 
cluding several  Federal  agencies.  Some 
have  offered  suggestions  for  amend- 
ments. 

On  January  3.  1961.  I  introduced  a 
version  of  the  bill  iH.R  825  >  substanti- 
ally similar  to  H.R.  12913  of  the  86th 
Congress.  Subsequently,  suggestions  for 
additional  chaiiges  in  the  bill  have  come 
from  many  sources.  These  have  now- 
been  evaluated  and  have  resulted  in  the 

revised  version  of  the  bill  I  am  now 
introducing. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  briefly  the  need 
for  Federal  mutual  savings  banks,  the 
major  differences  in  this  revised  bill  from 
H.R.  825,  and  the  reasons  for  introducing 
this  revised  version  at  this  particular 
time 

NEED    FOR   FEDERAL    MVTt'AL    SAVINCS    BANKS 

Since  1816,  mutual  savings  banking 
has  contributed  significantly  to  the 
economy  of  this  Nation.  Mutual  savings 
banks  are  the  oldest  type  of  thrift  insti- 
tution in  this  country.  Formed  original- 
ly by  public -spirited  individuals  who 
served  as  corporators  and  trustees,  these 
savings  banks  met  a  need  to  supply  safe 
depositories  for  savings  of  people  of 
moderate  means.  Throughout  the  years 
mutual  savings  banks  have  encouraged 
thrift  and  have  enabled  accumulation  of 
sums  of  capital  available  for  community 
and  national  development.  They  con- 
tinue to  do  so  today. 

Since  World  War  II  mutual  savings 
banks  have  increased  markedly  the 
share  of  their  assets  invested  in  mort- 
gages secured  by  real  property.  At  pres- 
ent approximately  two-thirds  of  the  as- 
sets of  mutual  savings  banks  are  invested 
in  such  mortgages,  most  of  which  are  se- 
cured by  homes.  Mutual  savings  banks 
have  been  effectively  active  in  urban  re- 
newal projects  in  the  metropolitan  areas 
of  Boston,  New  York  City,  and  Philadel- 
phia. They  also  invest  in  Federal  securi- 
ties, municipal  securities,  and  corporate 
securities.  Through  these  media  they 
help  to  promote  employment,  produc- 
tion, and  purchasing  power  on  a  sustain- 
able, noninflationary  basis.  Although 
mutual  savings  banks  are  located  In 
only  17  States,  their  benefits  extend  to 
all  50  States  both  through  their  out-of- 
state  investments  and  through  the  high- 
er levels  of  employment  and  production 
which  they  make  possible. 

These  benents  could  be  substantially 
magnified  by  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  mutual  savings  banks  in  all 
States  under  Federal  charters. 

Through  long  experience  in  the  en- 
couragement of  thrift,  mutual  savings 
banks  have  an  enviable  record  of  induc- 
ing higher  per  capita  savings  in  those 
areas  where  they  operate.    The  10  lead- 


ing States   with   respect   to  per  capita 

holdings  of  thrift  accounts  are  all  mu- 
tual savings  bank  States.  There  is  good 
reason  to  exr>ect  an  increase  in  total 
savings  in  new  areas  to  which  mutual 
savings  banking  may  extend  through 
Federal  chartering.  Population  and  per- 
sonal income  are  rising  rapidly  in  many 
of  these  areas,  along  with  need  for 
capital 

Federal  charters  for  mutual  savings 
banks  alongside  State  charters  for  such 
institutions  would  round  out  the  pattern 
of  dual  chartering  for  financial  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States.  This  pattern 
already  exists  successfully  for  commer- 
cial bank.'^.  savings  and  loan  associations, 
and  credit  union.^. 

To  illustrate  the  need  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  mutual  savings  banks 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  am  pleased  to 
refer  to  comments  from  various  Federal 

agencies  and  private  groups  that  have 
considered  the  bill. 

Federal  agencies  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committ.ee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency as  follows  with  respect  to  S.  3796. 
which  was  identical  to  H.R.  12913. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agen- 
cy stated: 

This  Agency  believes  that  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  Federal  chartering  of  mutual 
savings  banks  would  be  desirable  because 
It  would  encourage  an  increased  flow  of 
funds  into  the  mortgage  market 

It  Is  probable  that  the  encouragement 
which  Federal  chartering  would  give  to  the 
organization  of  additional  mutual  savings 
banks,  now  operating  under  State  charters 
In  only  17  States,  would  attract  a  portion  of 
savings  now  being  placed  in  commercial 
bank  time  deposits  This  would  tend  to  en- 
large the  supply  of  mortgage  funds  since 
mutual  savings  banks  traditionally  have  In- 
vested more  of  their  funds  in  mortgages  than 
have  commercial  banks.  Also,  the  antici- 
pated geographically  expanded  operation 
should  tend  to  Improve  the  interregional  flow 
of  FHA  Insured  and  VA  guaranteed  mort- 
gages Finally,  by  Increasing  competition 
among  dlfTerent  types  of  lending  institu- 
tions, the  net  result  would  most  likely  be 
an  Increase  in  total  savings  placed  with  fi- 
nancial establishments.  Including  those 
which  customarily  provide  major  sources  of 
mortgage  credit. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  also  en- 
dorsed the  bill,  stating: 

Mutual  savings  banks  have  actively  par- 
ticipated in  the  GI  loan  program.  As  of 
December  31,  1959.  nearly  30  percent  of  the 
outstanding  VA  guaranteed  loans  were  held 
in  their  portfolios.  To  the  extent  that  the 
proposed  legislation  would  encourage  new 
mutual  savings  banks  in  areas  where  the 
system  would  attract  new  savings  for  mort- 
gage loan  Investment.  It  would  doubtless  aid 
veterans  In  their  search  for  home  loan  finac- 
ing 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  replied  that  it  be- 
lieves the  bill  merits  careful  considera- 
tion in  determining  whether  it  can  make 
an  important  contribution  to  the  econ- 
omy. Only  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  which  charters  and  supervises 
Federal  savmgs  and  loan  associations, 
questioned  the  advisability  of  the  legis- 
lation. However,  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  recent  changes  in  membership  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  will 
provide  an  oppwrtunity  for  a  fresh  review 
of  this  position,  and  a  sympathetic  con- 


sideration of  the  evidence  rebutting  the 
fear  expressed  by  the  Board  that  conver- 
sion of  savings  and  loan  associations  to 
Federal  mutual  savings  banks  would  be 
accompanied  by  a  decline  of  funds  flow- 
ing into  the  home  mortgage  market. 

Recently,  studies  by  economic  and  fi- 
nancial experts  have  concluded  inde- 
pendently that  expansion  of  mutual 
savings  banks  beyond  present  geographic 
confines  would  be  in  the  national  inter- 
est. The  Commission  on  Money  and 
Credit,  in  a  report  released  June  20,  rec- 
ommended "that  Federal  charters  l)e 
made  available  for  mutual  savings 
banks  ■  In  support  of  this  reconunenda- 
tion  the  Commissions  rejaort  included 
the  following  paragraph: 

At  present  commercial  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  may  obtain  Federal 
charters  Since  only  17  States  now  provide 
for   the   establishment    of   savings   banks.   It 

IS  not  possible  to  establish  savings  banks  in 
two-thirds  of  our  States.  Federal  charters 
for  savings  banks  would  permit  operation  in 
any  State,  and  this  would  stimulate  compe- 
tition and  enterprise  among  financial  insti- 
tutions, improve  the  banking  facilities  in 
some  communities,  and  perhaps  encourage 
greater  conventional  mortgage-lending  ac- 
tivity in  all  areas. 

A  second  study.  "Chicago  Banking." 
prepared  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Graduate  School  of  Business  for  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  recommended  that  Illinois  law 
be  revised  to  allow  the  establishment  of 
mutual  savings  banks.  The  authors  of 
that  study  concluded  that  "there  are  no 
disadvantages  and  great  potential  ad- 
vantages in  having  mutual  savings 
banks."  The  report  continued  that  re- 
strictions on  competition  in  financial 
markets  appear  to  have  led  to  insuf- 
ficient banking  faciUties,  maintenance 
of  high-cost  unit,  insufficient  allocation 
of  resources,  unattractive  savings  facil- 
ities, and  a  restricted  supply  of  credit  on 
stringent  terms  and  at  high  cost."  Fur- 
thermore, according  to  the  findings  of 
the  Chicago  study,  the  highest  ratio  of 
long-term  savings  in  local  financial  in- 
stitutions relative  to  personal  income 
was  found  in  States  having  mutual 
savings  banks. 

A  new  mutual  savings  bank  is  now  in 
the  process  of  formation  in  Anchorage. 
Alaska,  under  State  charter  authority 
made  possible  by  enactment  of  enabling 
legislation  adopted  in  IPSO.  Our  next  to 
newest  State,  appreciating  its  need  for 
attracting  additional  capital,  will  k>ecome 
the  18th  mutual  savings  bank  State. 
Thus,  from  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments and  from  private  enterprise 
sources  come  evidence  of  the  need  for 
permitting  the  expansion  of  mutual  sav- 
ings banking  to  new  geographical  areas. 

MAJOR      DIFTERFNCES      FROM      H.R        8  25 

There  are  few  important  differences 
between  H.R.  825  and  the  revised  version 
of  the  bill  being  introduced  today. 

The  principal  difference  is  that  the 
new  bill  names  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  as  the  chartering  and  super- 
vising agency  for  Federal  mutual  savings 
banks  instead  of  entrusting  these  func- 
tions to  the  new,  independent  agency 
that  would  have  been  created  under  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  825. 
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Other  less  important  differences  are  as 
follows: 

First.  There  has  been  deleted  from 
this  bill  the  grant  of  authority  contained 
in  H.R.  825  that  would  have  permitted 
all  Federal  mutual  savings  banks  to  exer- 
cise powers  generally  possessed  by  State - 
chartered  mutual  savings  banks.  Conse- 
quently, Federal  mutual  savings  banks 
will  possess  such  powers  as  are  granted 
them  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill  un- 
augmented  by  the  broad  general  grant 
of  authority  inherent  in  the  above-men- 
tioned provision  in  H.R.  825. 

Second.  Specific  provisions  have  been 
added  to  assure  that  expenses  of  exam- 
ination of  Federal  mutual  savings  banks 
by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
may  be  assessed  against  the  institution 
being  examined. 

Third.  Several  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  investment  powers  of  Fed- 
eral mutual  savings  banks.  H.R.  825 
contained  a  provision  permitting  the  su- 
pervisory authority  to  expand  the  invest- 
ment pwwers  of  such  institutions  beyond 
those  expressly  conferred  in  the  bill. 
That  provision  has  been  deleted,  leaving 
Federal  mutual  savings  banks  to  look  to 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  for  their  invest- 
ment powers.  In  view  of  this  change, 
these  Fwwers  of  investment  have  been  en- 
larged in  the  following  respects.  Federal 
mutual  savings  banks  may  invest  in 
property  improvement  loans  in  addition 
to  those  insured  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration.  They  may  also  invest  in 
obligations  of  federally  or  State-char- 
tered mutual  savings  banks.  They  may 
Invest  in  any  obligations  a  Federal  or 
State  agency  has  guaranteed  or  insured, 
or  has  committed  itself  to  do  so. 

Fourth.  Specific  authority  is  granted 
Federal  mutual  savings  banks  to  issue 
certificates  of  deposit  in  $100  mul- 
tiples for  periods  of  2  years  or  more 
and  to  agree  to  pay  interest  at  the  rate, 
for  the  term,  and  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  in  the  certificate. 

Fifth.  Express  language  has  been 
added  to  the  bill  to  require  a  finding  by 
the  chartering  authority  that  issuance 
of  a  charter  to  a  Federal  mutual  savings 
bank  will  not  unduly  injure  commercial 
banks  accepting  fionds  from  savers  on 
deposit,  or  any  thrift  institution,  as  that 
term  is  defined  in  the  bill. 

Sixth.  The  powers  of  the  chartering 
authority  to  approve  branches  for  Fed- 
eral mutual  savings  banks  have  been  ex- 
panded to  permit  such  branches  in  States 
that  allow  chain  or  group  banking. 

Seventh.  A  specific  definition  has  been 
inserted  in  the  bill  to  clarify  actions  an 
out-of-state  Federal  mutual  savings 
bank  may  take  in  the  mortgage  field 
without  being  considered  to  be  doing 
business  within  the  State  where  such  ac- 
tions are  taken. 

All  these  changes  are  designed  to  im- 
prove the  operations  and  public  service 
features  of  Federal  mutual  savings 
banks. 

The  basic  pattern  for  such  institutions 
laid  down  in  H.R.  825  has  been  pre- 
served. Federal  m.utual  savings  banks 
must  apply  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  for  charters  and  must  main- 
tain membership  in  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  System,  and  must  obtain  and 


msdntain  deposit  insurance  from  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
Savings  and  loan  associations  may  con- 
vert to  Federal  mutual  savings  banks 
subject  to  the  restrictions  prescribed  by 
the  bill. 

As  amended,  the  bill  combines  the  best 
features  of  State  laws  affecting  mutual 
savings  banks  in  order  to  encourage  a 
strong  Federal  system  of  mutual  savings 
banking  to  supplement  the  thriving 
State-chartered  system  that  has  enjoyed 
an  enviable  record  of  safety  and  con- 
tribution to  community  and  national 
welfare. 

WHY   THE  BILL  IS  BEING    INTRODUCED  A* 
THIS   TIME 

Much  helpful  progress  has  already 
been  made  in  bringing  toward  legisla- 
tive realization  the  goal  of  Federal  char- 
ters for  mutual  savings  banks.  Interest 
in  this  goal  is  mounting  among  several 
groups.  The  time  appears  propitioas  to 
introduce  this  improved  version  of  legis- 
lation designed  to  achieve  that  goal. 
The  study  of  interested  groups  can  cays- 
tallize  around  the  specific  provisions  of 
this  bill.  It  is  my  hope  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  schedule  public  hearuigs  on 
the  bill  as  close  to  the  beginning  of  the 
second  session  of  the  87th  Congress  as 
possible.  The  National  Association  of 
Mutual  Savings  Banks  has  been  most 
helpful  to  me  in  striving  to  perfect  the 
provisions  of  this  proposed  legislation 
It  would  be  most  fitting  if  this  gap  in  the 
dual  banking  system  is  filled  in  time  to 
enable  the  mutual  savings  banking  in- 
dusti-y  to  join  with  other  members  of 
the  financial  fraternity  in  commemoiat- 
ing  the  centennial  of  the  dual  banking 
system  in  the  United  States  in  1963. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  previous  consent 
of  the  House  I  insert  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks  a  copy 
of  the  bill  being  introduced,  together 
with  a  summary-  thereof. 

A  BU.L  To  AuTHORizK  Federal  Muttjal 
Savings  Banks 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houir  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statet  tn 
Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Federal  Mutual  Savings  Bank 
Act". 

Sec.  2.  Declaration  of  Policy. — The  Con- 
gress declares  that,  to  c.irry  out  more  ef- 
fectively its  responsibility  for  promoting 
maximum  employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power  in  the  national  economy.  It 
must  facilitate  and  encourage  an  Increased 
flow  of  real  savings  to  finance  new  housing 
and  other  capital  formation  on  a  sustainable 
nonlnflationary  basis.  The  Congress  fur- 
ther declares  that  the  increased  savings 
necessary  to  the  security  and  welfare  of  the 
individual  as  well  as  to  the  Nation  should 
be  provided  within  the  private  institutional 
frameworic  of  our  competitive  economy  and 
within  the  dual  banking  system.  The.se  ob- 
jectives will  be  advanced  by  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  privately  managed  federally 
supervised  mutual  savings  banks.  Consist- 
ent with  these  objectives,  the  Congress  .-ec- 
ognlzes  the  continuing  need  for  maiusain- 
ing  and  strengthening  tiie  vitality  of  our 
State-chartered  banking  system  under  the 
supervision  of  the  various  State  banjiing 
departments.  Federal  mutual  savings 
banks,  together  with  State-chartered  mu- 
tual savings  banks,  will  bring  to  individuals 
in  all  States  the  opjwrtunity  of  having-  mu- 
tual banks  of  deposit  available  to  tihem 
which  are  dedicated  to  encouraging  the 
practice    of    thrift,    thereby    increasing    the 


total  flow  of  voluntary  savings  In  the  econ- 
omy The  record  of  mutual  savings  banks 
over  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  of  provid- 
ing safety,  ready  availability  of  deposits  and 
reasonable  returns  on  these  deposits,  indi- 
cates that  new  Federal  mutual  savings  banks 
will  stimulate  additional  savings  in  the 
areas  in  which  they  are  located.  The  record 
further  Indicates  that  these  institutions  will 
devote  the  bulk  of  their  accumulated  sav- 
ings to  the  sound,  economical  financing  of 
housing  and  homeownership.  Moreover, 
additional  funds  will  become  available  to 
support  local  business  enterprise,  urban  re- 
development, and  governmental  capital  out- 
lays. The  welfare  of  the  public  will  be  en- 
hanced not  only  because  economic  growth 
will  be  fostered  by  capital  formation  but 
also  because  the  enrnini;s  of  Federal  mutual 
savings  banks,  after  ex])enses  and  provision 
for  necessary  re.serves  fur  safety  of  deposits. 
will  be  distributed  entirely  to  depositors 
Sec.  3.  Definition; — As  used   in  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  •Board"  means  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board: 

(2)  The  term  "conventional  loan"  means 
a  loan  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  or  deed  of 
trust  on  real  properly  or  a  leasehold  estate 
other  than  a  loan  guarant«;ed  or  insured  by 
a  Federal  or  State  agency; 

(3)  The  term  "doing  biisiness"  shall  not 
be  considered  to  Include  any  one  or  more  of 
the  following  activities: 

(a)  The  acquisition  of  loans  {including 
the  negotiation  thereof)  secured  by  mort- 
gages or  deeds  of  trust  on  real  property  situ- 
ated in  The  District  of  Columbia  pursuant  to 
commitment  agreements  or  arrangements 
made  prior  to  or  following  the  origination  or 
creation  of  such  loans: 

(b)  The  physical  inspection  and  appraisal 
of  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
security  for  mortgages  or  deeds  of  trust; 

(ci  The  ownership,  modification,  renewal, 
extension,  transfer,  or  foreclosure  of  such 
loans,  or  the  acceptance  of  substitute  addi- 
tional obligors  thereon; 

(d)  The  making,  collectlnp.  and  .servicing 
of  such  loans  through  a  District  of  Columbia 
concern  engaged  In  the  birsiness  of  servicing 
real  estate  loans  for  investors; 

(e)  Maintaining  or  defending  any  action 
or  suit  or  any  administrative  or  arbitration 
proceeding  arising  as  a  result  ol  such  loans, 

(f)  The  acquisition  of  title  to  property 
which  is  the  security  for  such  a  loan  in  the 
event  of  default  on  such  loan; 

(g)  Pending  liquidation  of  its  Investment 
therein  within  a  reasonable  time,  operating, 
maintaining,  renting,  or  otherwise  dealing 
with  .selling,  or  disposing  of.  real  property 
acquired  under  foreclosure,  sale,  or  by  agree- 
nieni  in  lieu  thereof; 

(4)  The      term      'flnancial      institution 
means    a    thrill    instiiuiion,    a    commercial 
b.ink,    a   trust    company,    or    an   Insurance 
company; 

(5)  TTie  term  "mutual  bank"  means  a 
Federal  Mutual  Savings  Bank  chartered  un- 
der this  .\ct, 

(6)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  Samoa,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

(7)  A  "State  of  domicile"  or  "domiciliary 
State"  means  the  State  In  which  a  mutual 
bank's  principal  office  is  located;  and 

(8)  The  term  "thrift  institution"  means 
a  State-chartered  mutual  savings  bank,  a 
cooperative  bank,  a  homestead  association. 
a  mutual  savings  and  loan  association,  a 
mutual  building  and  loan  association,  or  a 
mutual  bank. 

Sec.  4.  Chartering  or  Mutial  Banks. — 
fa)  Upon  written  application  by  five  signa- 
tories frim  among  not  less  than  twenty-one 
Individuals  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  quali- 
fied corporators  named  in  the  application, 
the  Board  may  Issue  a  charter  for  a  mutual 
bank. 
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(b)  Such  a  charter  shall  be  issued  when- 
ever the  Board  finds  that  a  mutual  bank 
will  serve  a  useful  purpose  In  the  conunu- 
nity  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  estab- 
lished, that  there  is  reasonable  expectation 
of  its  financial  success  and  that  its  opera- 
tion will  not  unduly  injure  existing  thrift 
institutions  or  conomerclal  banks  accepting 
funds  from  savers  on  deposit. 

(c)  Any  mutual  bank  shall  include  the 
words  "Federal",  "Mutual",  and  Savings" 
m  its  title. 

(di  Any  mutual  bank,  upon  being  char- 
tered, shall  become  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Hume  Loan  Bank  of  the  district  in  which  it 
is  located  or  if  convenience  shall  require  and 
the  Board  approve,  shall  become  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  an  ad- 
joining district.  Mutual  banks  shall  qualify 
for  such  .Taembership  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided In  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act 
with  respect  to  other  members. 

Sec.  5.  Corporators — (a)  Each  corporator 
of  a  mutual  bank  shall  be  an  indlviciual  of 
financial  responsibility  and  good  character 
and  shall  never  have  been  adjudged  a 
bankrupt,  and  shall,  within  such  time  after 
his  election,  and  in  such  form  as  the  Board 
may  prescribe,  file  proof  of  his  compliance 
with  these  requirements  with  the  Board. 
Without  in  any  way  limiting,  by  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  the  general  regulatory 
power  granted  the  Board  by  thi.s  or  any  other 
act,  the  Board  is  hereby  expressly  author- 
ized to  prescribe  standards  of  conduct  for 
corporators,  provided  that  any  such  stand- 
ards shall  be  no  more  land  may  be  less) 
restrictive  than  those  set  forth  for  trustees 
in  section  6(e)  ( 1 1 . 

(b)  No  person  shall  be  a  corporator  of  a 
mutual  bank  who  Is  not  a  resident  of  the 
State  in  which  the  principal  office  of  the 
mutual  bank  is  located,  except  that  one  less 
than  one-half  of  the  whole  board  of  corpora- 
tors may  be  residenU  of  other  States. 

(c)  At  their  organizational  meeting,  the 
corporators  shall  adopt  rules  governing  the 
conduct  of  their  business  and  may  amend 
them  for  time  to  time  Such  rules  shall  set 
forth  the  number  of  corporators  and  shall 
prescribe  that  any  number  not  less  than 
(jne-quarter  of  those  at  the  time  in  ofBce 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  business.  At  such  organization  meet- 
ing, or  any  adjournment  thereof,  the  corjx)- 
rators  shall  divide  the  total  number  of  cor- 
porators into  three  classes  of  equal  size,  one 
class  to  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years,  one 
class  to  serve  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  and 
one  class  to  serve  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  so 
that  at  each  election  of  corporators  following 
the  first  meeting  an  equal  number  of  corpo- 
rators shall  be  elected  TT»e  requirements  of 
this  section  shall  be  satisfied  if  the  numt>er 
of  corporators  in  any  class  does  not  exceed 
by  more  than  one  the  number  of  corporators 
in  any  other  class  Thereafter,  each  corpo- 
rator shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  ten  years, 
and  until  his  successor  is  elected  and  shall 
ha\e  qualified  Successor  and  additional 
(Corporators  shall  be  elected,  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  this  section,  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  corporators,  including  those 
whose  terms  are  expiring,  present  at  a  duly 
constituted  meeting  Any  corporator  may  he 
removed  from  office  for  cause  upon  the 
affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  uhole 
number  of  corporators 

Sec  6.  Trustees— (a i  The  board  of  trus- 
tees of  a  mutual  bank  shall  be  elected  by 
and  from  the  corporators  and  shall  consist 
of  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than 
twenty-five.  No  person  shall  be  a  trustee  of 
a  mutual  bank  who  is  not  a  resident  of  the 
State  In  which  the  principal  office  of  the 
mutual  bank  Is  located,  except  that  one 
less  than  one-half  of  the  whole  board  of 
trustees  may  be  residents  of  other  States. 
The  corporators  shall,  by  majority  vote  of 
those  present  at  their  organization  meeting, 
elect  a  board  of  trustees.  In  three  classes  In 


the  following  manner:  One-third  for  a  term 
of  one  year;  one-third  for  a  term  of  two 
years;  and  one -third  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  Thereafter  trustees  shall  be  elected  to 
serve  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  re- 
quirements of  this  section  shall  be  satis- 
fied If  the  number  of  trustees  In  any  one 
class  does  not  exceed  by  more  than  one  the 
number  of  trustees  in  any  other  class.  The 
office  of  any  trustees  shall  become  vacant 
if  he  shall  cease  for  any  reason  to  hold  of- 
fice as  a  corporator 

(b»  The  management  and  control  of  the 
affairs  of  a  mutual  bank  shall  be  vested  In 
the  trusteees  The  trustees  may  adopt, 
amend  and  repeal  bylaws  governing  the  af- 
fairs of  the  mutual  bank. 

(CI  No  person  acting  as  trustee  of  a  mutual 
bank  shall  hold  office  as  trustees,  director, 
or   officer   of    another    thrift   institution. 

( d  I  The  office  of  a  trustee  shall  become 
vacant  whenever  he  shall  have  mailed  to  at- 
tend regular  meeting  of  the  trustees  for  a 
period  of  six  months,  unless  excused  during 
such  period  by  a  resolution  duly  adopted  by 
the  trustees 

(e)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
trustee — 

I  Ai  to  recene  remuneration  as  trustee  ex- 
cept reasonable  fees  for  attendance  at  meet- 
ings of  trustees  or  for  service  as  a  member 
of  a  committee  for  trustees. 

(Bi  to  borrow  funds  other  than  pur- 
suant to  section  11(10)(B)  or  in  any  man- 
ner become  an  obligor  for  funds  borrowed 
from  the  mutual  bank  for  which  he  is  trus- 
tee; and 

(C(  to  make  a  profit  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  any  property  sold  to  or  services  per- 
formed for  the  mutual  bank  or  in  connection 
with  any  loan  made  by  the  mutual  bank 
for  which  he  is  a  trustee 

Nothing  contained  in  this  subsection  shall 
be  deemed  to  prohibit  or  in  any  way  limit 
any  right  of  a  trustee  who  is  also  an  officer 
of  or  attorney  for  the  mutual  bank  from 
receiving  compensation  for  service  as  an  of- 
ficer or  attorney 

(2)  Upon  application  by  a  mutual  bank, 
exceptions  may  be  granted  to  any  prohibi- 
tion contained  in  this  subsection  following 
a  determination  by  the  Board  that  the  excep- 
tion sought  Is  equitable  and  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  depositors  of  the  mutual  bank 

(3)  The  Board  may  from  time  to  tmie 
grant,  by  regulation,  exceptions  of  general 
application  to  the  prohibitions  contained  in 
this  subsection. 

(f»  No  mutual  bank  shall  deposit  any  of 
its  funds  except  with  a  depositary  approved 
by  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  trustees  of  the 
mutual  bank,  exclusive  of  any  trustee  who 
is  an  officer,  partner,  director,  or  trustee  of 
the  depositary  so  designated 

Sec  7  Comme.ncement  of  Operation  — 
(ai  No  mutual  bank  may  commence  opera- 
tions except  upon  approval  by  the  Board, 
which  shall  not  be  granted  prior  to  qualifi- 
cation by  such  mutual  bank  as  an  Insured 
bank  under  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act.  Any  mutual  bank  may  so  qualify  in 
the  same  general  manner  as  is  provided  for 
a  State  nonmember  bank  under  that  Act 
No  mutual  bank  shall  continue  operations 
if  it  shall  at  anv  time  cea.se  to  be  so  quali- 
fied 

(bi  No  mutual  bank  may  commence  op- 
erations until  there  shall  have  been  advanced 
in  cash  to  the  credit  of  such  mutual  bank, 
as  an  expense  fund,  such  sums  as  the  Board 
may  require.  Any  such  sums  so  advanced 
shall  be  evidenced  by  transferable  deferred 
payment  certificates.  Outstanding  certifi- 
cates may  have  such  terms  and  be  repaid 
pro  rata  in  such  installments,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  interest  at  such  rate,  as 
may   be  approved  by  the   Board. 

Sec  8.  Reserve  Find. —  (a)  Prior  to  au- 
thorizing the  issuance  of  a  charter  for  a  mu- 
tual bank,  the  Board  shall  require  that  there 
be   advanced    in   cash   to   the   credit   of  such 


mutual  bank  not  less  than  $50,000.  which 
shall  constitute  the  initial  reserve  fund.  All 
sums  so  advanced  as  the  initial  reserve  fund 
shall  be  evidenced  by  transferable  deferred 
payment  certificates.  OusUndlng  certifi- 
cates may  have  such  terms  and  may  be  re- 
paid pro  rata  In  such  Installments,  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  Interest  at  such  rate, 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  Board. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  following  the 
close  of  each  ol  its  first  10  fiscal  years,  each 
mutual  bank  shall  credit  to  the  reserve  fund 
an  amount  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of 
its  net  earnings  before  interest  for  such  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  and  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  following  the  first  10  fiscal  years 
shall  credit  to  the  reserve  fund  such  prcjpor- 
tion  of  its  net  earnings  for  such  preceding 
fiscal  year  not  exceeding  10  per  centum,  as 
the  Board  may  by  regulation  prescribe;  ex- 
cept that  credits  to  the  reserve  fund  shall 
be  required  only  when  the  reserve  fund  shall 
not  equal  12  per  centum  of  deposit  lia- 
bilities. A  mutual  bank  may  credit  such 
further  amounts  to  the  reserve  fund  as  it 
may  determine 

(c)  The  reserve  fund  of  an  operating  mu- 
tual bank  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  losses. 

Sec  9  Borrowing —A  mutual  bank  may 
borrow  funds  subject  to  such  regulations  as 
the  Board  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  10  Deposits.— (a)  A  mutual  bank 
may  accept  any  savings  deposit  and  may  is- 
sue a  passbook  or  other  evidence  of  its  obli- 
gation to  repay  any  such  savings  deposit. 

(b»  A  mutual  bank,  subject  to  such  regu- 
lations and  restrictions  as  the  Board  finds 
to  be  tiecessary  and  proper,  may  accept  de- 
posits and  issue  its  certificate  of  deposit 
therefor  in  units  or  denominations  of  one 
hundred  dollars  or  multiples  thereof  for 
periods  of  not  less  than  2  years  and  agree 
to  pay  interest  thereon  at  the  rate,  for  the 
term  and  subject  to  the  condltioiis  specified 
on  the  face  of  such  certificate. 

(ci   Each  mutual  bank  may: 

(1)  reject  any  sums  offered  for  deposit; 
and 

(2i    repay  any  deposit  at  any  time. 

(di  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act.  a  mutual  bank  may  pay  Interest  on 
deposits  from  net  earnings  and  undivided 
profits  at  such  rates  and  at  such  intervals 
as  shall  be  approved  by  its  trustees 

(e)  A  mutual  bank  may  at  any  time  by 
resolution  of  its  board  of  trustees  require 
that  up  to  ninety  days'  advance  notice  be 
given  to  it  by  each  depositor  before  the 
withdrawal  of  any  deposit  or  portion  there- 
of; and  whenever  the  board  of  trustees  shall 
adopt  such  resolution,  no  deposit  need  be 
paid  until  the  expiration  of  the  notice  period 
applicable  thereto  in  accordance  with  such 
resolution  A  mutual  bank  shall  notify  the 
Board  in  writing  on  the  day  of  adoption  of 
such  resolution.  Notwithstanding  adoption 
of  svich  resolution,  a  mutual  bank  may.  in 
its  discretion,  permit  withdrawal  of  ail  or 
any  part  of  all  deposits  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  notice  period  prescribed  by  such 
resolution.  Any  such  resolution  may  be  re- 
scinded at  any  time 

(f  I  Whenever  any  mutual  bank  shall  have 
been  closed  by  action  of  its  board  of  trustees 
or  by  the  authority  having  supervision  of 
such  bank,  as  the  case  may  be.  on  account  of 
inability  to  meet  the  demands  of  Its  de- 
positors, the  Board  shall  appoint  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  receiver 
for  such  closed  mutual  bank  and  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  shall  ac- 
cept appointment  as  receiver  thereof.  The 
Board  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  shall  thereupon  proceed  to 
handle  the  affairs  of  the  mutual  bank  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act  applicable  to  a 
closed  national  bank. 
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(g)  In  order  to  present  the  closing  of  a 
mutual  bank  determined  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit InMtrancc  Corporation  to  be  in  danger 
oi  dosing,  or  In  order  to  reopen  a  dosed 
mutual  bank,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  may  exercise  any  or  all  of  the 
autlux-lty  conferred  upon  it  by  the  provisions 
of  Section  13(c)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act. 

( h)  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, in  Its  own  right  as  receiver  of  a 
closed  mutual  bank,  may  exercise  any  or 
all  authority  conferred  upon  It  in  either 
capacity  by  the  provisions  of  Section  13(d) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Instirance  Act. 

(i)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  the 
assets  of  an  open  or  closed  mutual  bank  to 
and  assumption  of  Its  liabilities  by  another 
lns\ired  bank,  as  defined  in  the  Federal  De- 
t>06lt  Insurance  Act,  or  to  facilitate  a  merger 
or  consolidation  of  a  mutual  bank  with  an- 
other insured  ba:ik,  as  so  defined,  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  may  ex- 
ercise any  or  all  of  the  authority  confererd 
upon  it  by  the  provisions  of  section  13(e)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  subject 
to  the  conditions  therein  expressed.  Any 
mutual  bank  is  authorized  to  contract  for 
sales  or  loans  and  pledge  any  of  its  assets 
to  secure  loans  effected  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  said  section  13(e). 

Sec.  11.  Investments. — A  mutual  bank 
may  invest  in  the  following: 

(1)  Obligations  of  the  United  States  and 
those  for  which  the  faith  of  the  United 
States  is  pledged  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  the  Interest  and  principal  and  obligations 
of  any  agency  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  Obligations  of  any  State  and  those  for 
Which  the  faith  of  any  State  Is  pledged  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  Interest  and 
principal; 

(3)  Obligations  Issued  by  a  city,  village, 
town,  or  county  In  the  United  States  or  by 
a  department,  agency,  district,  authority, 
commission  or  other  public  body  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  one  or  more  States, 
but  in  so  doing  the  mutual  bank  shall  exer- 
cise the  same  degree  of  care  and  prudence 
that  persons  prompted  by  self-interest  gen- 
erally exM-clse  in  their  own  affairs; 

(4)  Any  property  improvement  note  Issued 
pvirsuant  to  the  provlBlons  of  title  I  of  the 
National  Housing  Act;  and  other  property 
Improvement  loans  subject  to  such  regula- 
tion as  the  Board  may  prescribe; 

(5)  Obligations  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada or  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
payable  in  United  States  funds; 

(8)  Bonds,  notes,  or  other  evidences  of 
indebtedness  which  are  secured  by  properly 
registered  and  recorded  first  mortgages  or 
deeds  of  trust  upon  real  property,  including 
leasehold  estates,  provided  the  secirrlty  for 
the  loan  is  a  first  lien  upon  the  real  property 
or  leasehold  estate,  and  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(A)  no  Investment  in  mortgages  executed 
by  any  one  mortgagor  shall  in  the  aggregate 
exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  assets  of  the 
mutual  bank  at  the  time  the  investment  is 
made  or  $25,000.  whichever  is  greater; 

(B)  no  Investment  In  any  one  mortgage 
shall  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  assets  of 
the  mutual  bank  at  the  time  the  investment 
Is  made,  or  $25,000,  whichever  is  greater,  or 
more  than  80  per  centum  of  the  appraised 
value  of  a  one-  to  four-family  residence  se- 
curmg  a  conventional  loan  or  more  than 
90  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value  of  such 
a  residence  constructed  within  not  more 
than  ten  years  before  the  making  of  the 
loan,  or  more  than  75  per  centum  of  the 
appraised  value  of  any  other  real  property 
securing   a   conventional   loan; 

(C)  no  Investment  shall  be  made  in  a  con- 
ventional loan  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  a 
one-  to  four-family  residence  unless  the 
mortgaged  property  is  located  either  within 
the  State  in  which  the  mutual  bank  has  its 
principal   office   or  within   a  radius   of  one 


hundred  miles  of  Its  prindpal  ofSce  and  un- 
less the  mortgage  has  a  maturity  of  not 
longer  than  thirty  years  from  the  dat«  the 
loan  is  made; 

(D)  no  investment  shall  be  made  In  a  con- 
ventional loan  If  the  aggregate  unpaid  prin- 
cipal of  all  conventional  loans  in  whlcli  the 
mutual  bank  has  Invested  exceeds  80  per 
centum  of  its  assets  at  the  time; 

(E)  a  mutual  bank  may  (i)  participate 
with  one  or  more  financial  instltutlDns, 
trusts,  or  pension  funds  In  any  bond  or  note 
or  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness  seciared 
by  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  which  such 
mutual  bank  is  authorized  to  Invest  in  its 
own  account:  Provided.  That  the  participat- 
ing interest  of  such  mutual  bank  Is  not  sub- 
ordinated or  Inferior  to  any  other  partici- 
pating interest;  and  (II)  participate  In  the 
same  securities  with  other  than  financial 
institutions,  trusts,  or  pension  funds:  pro- 
vided. That  the  participating  interest  of  such 
mutual  bank  is  superior  to  the  participating 
interests  of  such  other  participants: 

(F)  no  investment  shall  be  made  in  a 
mortgage  upon  a  leasehold  unless  (1)  the 
principal  amount  of  the  mortgage  loan  lb  not 
in  excess  of  70  per  centum  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  leasehold,  and  (11)  provision  Is 
made  for  complete  amortization  of  the  loan 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  80  per  centiun  of 
the  remainder  of  the  term  by  periodic  pay- 
ments as  the  Board  may  prescribe;  and 

(G)  nothing  contained  In  this  paragraph 
shall  be  deemed  to  prevent  Investment  by  a 
mutual  bank  In  any  bond,  note,  or  other  evi- 
dence of  Indebtedness  which  is  guaranteed 
or  Insured  by  a  Federal  or  State  agency  or 
for  which  a  commitment  to  guarantee  or 
Insure  has  been  Issued  by  a  Federal  or  State 
agency; 

(7)  Bankers'  acceptances  eligible  for  pur- 
chase by  Federal  Reserve  banks; 

(8)  Corporate  securities,  but  In  so  doing 
the  mutual  bank  shall  exercise  the  same  de- 
gree of  care  and  prudence  that  perBons 
prompted  by  self-interest  generally  exercise 
in  their  own  affairs,  and  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing further  conditions: 

(A)  no  mutual  bank  shall  invest  In  any 
corporate  obligation,  other  than  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (10),  that  (I)  will  mature  by  Its 
terms  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  Is- 
suance, or  (11)  if  Issued  or  made  in  series,  or 
repayable  In  installments,  will  have  an  aver- 
age maturity  as  of  the  date  of  issuance  of 
less  than  one  year;  and 

(B)  no  mutual  bank  shall  Invest  In  stocks 
an  amount  greater  than  5  per  centum  of 
its  assets  or  100  per  centum  of  Its  reserve 
fund  and  undivided  profits,  whichever  U  the 
greater;   and 

(9)  Obligations  of  a  mutual  b.ink  or  of 
a  State-chartered  mutual  savings  bank, 

(10)  Promissory  notes  of  the  following 
types : 

(A)  any  promissory  note  payable  to  the 
order  of  the  mutual  bank  which  Is  (I)  se- 
cured by  one  or  more  mortgages  In  which 
a  mutual  bank  may  Invest,  If  the  amount  so 
invested  In  any  such  note  shall  not  exceed  90 
per  centum  of  the  principal  sum  secured  by 
such  mortgage  or  mortgages.  The  assign- 
ment of  every  mortgnge  taken  as  security 
for  any  such  note  shall  be  recorded  or  reg- 
istered In  the  office  of  the  proper  recording 
officer  of  the  county  in  which  the  real  prop- 
erty described  in  such  mortgage  is  located, 
unless  such  mortgage  or  mortgage.s  have  been 
so  assigned  by  a  mutual  bank;  (11)  secured 
by  any  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  In  which  a 
mutual  bank  may  invest;  or  (ill)  secured 
by  a  life  Insurance  policy,  to  the  extent  of 
such  policy's  cash  surrender  value;  and 

(B)  any  promissory  note  payable  to  the 
order  of  the  mutual  bank  which  is  scoured 
by  the  assignment  of  a  deposit  or  share  ac- 
count In  any  thrift  Institution,  If  the  amount 
of  ths  Investment  In  any  such  note  is  not  In 
excess  of  the  amount  of  such  deposit  or 
share  account. 


Sec.  12.  Branches. — (a)  A  mutual  bank 
may.  with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  estab- 
lish and  operate  one  or  more  branches  in 
the  State  In  which  Its  principal  office  is  lo- 
cated, but  only  if  and  to  the  extent  that  any 
financial  Institution  accepting  funds  from 
savers  on  deposit  or  share  accounts  and 
chartered  by  such  State  Is  authorized  to 
establish  and  operate  branches:  Provided. 
That  In  any  State  where  the  law  expressly 
prohibits  branches  or.  in  the  absence  of  any 
such  lav. ,  the  establishnjent  and  operation  of 
branches  are  not  in  conformity  with  the 
practice  within  the  State.  If  the  Board  de- 
termines that  chain,  group,  or  affiliated 
financial  Institutions  operate  within  the 
State,  a  mutual  bank  may  with  the  approval 
of  the  Board  establish  and  operate  one  or 
more  branches  In  the  State. 

(b)  Before  appro-.  Ing  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  a  branch  office  by  a  mutual 
bank,  the  Board  shall  make  with  respect 
thereto  the  findings  required  prior  to  the 
granting  of  a  charter  to  a  mutual  bank. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
Act,  a  mutual  bank  resulting  from  conver- 
sion, consolidation,  or  merger  may  retain 
and  operate  any  one  or  more  offices  In  oper- 
ation on  the  date  of  such  conversion,  con- 
solidation, or  merger,  and.  In  addition,  may 
retain  any  and  all  unexercised  branch  rights 
or  privileges  enjoyed  prior  to  such  date,  but 
only  if  such  office  is  situated,  or  such  branch 
right  or  privilege  was  exercisable,  within  the 
State  In  which  the  principal  office  Is  located 

Sec-  13  Conversion. —  (a)  With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board,  and  subject  to  all  other 
provisions  of  this  Act  applicable  to  the 
chartering  of  a  newly  organized  mutual  bank. 
unless  specifically  excepted  herein,  any 
thrift  Institution  other  than  a  mutual 
bank  may  convert  Itself  Into  a  mutual  bank 
upon  the  affirmative  vote  of  not  less  than  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  by  those  entitled 
to  vote  upon  the  alTalrs  of  such  thrift  insti- 
tution at  a  meeting  duly  called  and  held  for 
that  purpose,  and  shall  thereupon  possess 
the  powers  of  and  be  subject  to  the  duties 
Imposed  upon  mutual  banks  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  provided  that  any  such 
conversion  shall  not  be  in  contravention  of 
the  laws  under  which  the  converting  thrift 
Institution  Is  organized. 

(b)  The  minimum  requirements  of  twenty- 
one  corporators  and  seven  trustees  prescribed 
by  section  4(a)  and  section  6(a)  shall  not 
apply  In  the  case  of  a  thrift  institution  mak- 
ing application  to  convert  to  a  mutual  bank 

(c)  Before  approving  any  such  conversion. 
the  Board  shall  find  that  the  thrift  Institu- 
tion seeking  conversion  has  the  ability  to 
discharge  the  duties  and  conform  to  the 
restrictions  upon  mutual  banks  and  has  pre- 
viously so  conformed  to  the  extent  required 
by  the  Board.  However,  such  Institution 
may  retain  and  service  all  accounts  lawfully 
held  by  It  on  the  date  of  Its  conversion. 

(d)  Any  mutual  bank  upon  affirmative 
vote  of  a  majority  of  Its  corporators  may  con- 
vert Itself  Into  any  type  of  thrift  Institution 
organized  pursuant  to  Federal  law  or  the  laws 
of  the  St.Tte  In  which  Its  principal  office  Is 
located,  but  any  such  conversion  of  a  mutual 
bank  shall  be  subject  to  requisite  approval 
of  any  rejrtilatory  authority  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  creation  of  the  thrift  Institu- 
tion Into  which  the  mutual  bank  seeks  Ui 
convert  and  no  such  conversion  of  a  mutual 
bank  shall  take  place  unless  under  the  law 
of  the  State  In  which  such  muttial  bank  Is 
located  the  type  of  thrift  institution  into 
which  the  mutual  bank  Is  seeking  to  convert 
may.  without  approval  by  any  State  author- 
ity, convert  Into  a  mutual  bank  under  limi- 
tations or  conditions  no  more  restrictive  than 
those  contained  In  this  section  with  respect 
to  the  conversion  of  a  mutual  bank  into  such 
a  thrift  Institution. 

(e)  Any  conversion  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  section  18(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act. 
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Sec.  14.  Mxxcia  and  Consoudation. —  (a) 

( 1 )  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
18(c>  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act, 
any  two  or  more  mutual  banks  having  their 
principal  offices  In  the  same  State,  or  any 

one  or  more  mutual  banks  and  one  or  more 
State-chartered  mutual  savings  banks  hav- 
ing their  principal  offices  in  the  same  State, 
may.  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  where 
the  surviving  or  consolidated  Institution  Is  a 
mutual  bank  or  with  the  approval  of  the 
appropriate  State  authority  where  the  sur- 
viving or  consolidated  Institution  Is  a  State- 
chartered  mutual  savings  bank  and  upon 
the  affirmative  vote  of  not  less  than  two- 
tlilrds  of  the  corporators  of  each  such  mu- 
tual bank,  and,  where  applicable,  upon  com- 
pliance with  the  procedure  prescribed  by 
the  State,  enter  Into  an  agreement  of  merger 
or  consolidation.  Tliereafter  the  merger  or 
consolidation  shall  be  effective  In  accord- 
ance   with    the    terms    of    such    agreement 

(2)  No  mutual  bank  may  participate  In  a 
merger  or  consolidation  when  the  surviving 
or  consolidated  Institution  Is  to  be  a  State- 
chartered  mutual  savings  bank  unless  under 
the  law  of  the  State  in  which  tlie  mutual  bank 
Is  located  State-chartered  mutual  savings 
banks  may  participate,  without  approval  by 
any  State  authority,  and  under  limitations 
or  conditions  no  more  restrictive  than  those 
contained  in  this  section.  In  a  mereer  or 
consolidation  in  which  the  surviving  or  con- 
solidated Institution  Is  to  be  a  mutual  bank. 

(b)  Before  approving  a  merger  or  consoli- 
dation the  Board  shall  give  consideration  to 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  the  prospects 
of  the  surviving  or  cousc>lldated  mutual 
bank  for  financial  success  and  Its  ability  to 
discharge  the  duties  and  conform  to  the  re- 
strictions Imposed  upon  a  mutual  bank. 

(c)  Upon  such  a  consoUdatluu  or  merger, 
the  corporate  existence  of  each  of  the  con- 
stituent institutions  shall  be  merged  into 
and  continued  in  the  surviving  or  consoli- 
dated institution,  which  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  the  same  corporation  as  each  of  the  con- 
stituent Institutions. 

(d)  All  rights,  franchises,  and  property 
Interests  of  the  merged  or  consolidating 
mutual  bank  or  banks  or  State-chartered 
mutual  savings  bank  or  banks  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  vested  In  the  surviving  or 
consolidated  institution  by  virtue  of  the 
merger  or  consolidation  without  the  re- 
quirement under  this  Act  of  any  deed  or 
other  Instrument  of  transfer;  and  the  sur- 
viving or  consolidated  institution  shall  be 
entitled  to  exercise  all  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  merged  or  consolidating  mutual  bank 
or  banks  or  State-chartered  mutual  savings 
bunk  or  banks  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  merger  or  consolidation  agreement. 

(e)  The  surviving  or  consolidated  Institu- 
tion shall  be  responsible  for  all  debts  and 
obligations  of  the  merged  or  consolidating 
mutual  bank  or  banks  or  State-chartered 
mutual  savings  bank  or  banks,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  merger  or  consolida- 
tion agreement. 

Sec  15.  Genekal  Powers — (a)  For  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
this  Act,  a  mutual  bank — 

(1)  shall  have  indefinite  succession; 

(2)  may  adopt  and  use  a  seal; 

(3)  may  sue  and  be  sued; 

(4)  may  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  manner  In 
which  Its  business  may  be  conducted  and  the 
powers  vested  In  It  may  be  exercised; 

(5)  may  make  and  carry  out  such  con- 
tracts and  agreements,  provide  such  benefits 
to  its  personnel,  and  take  such  other  action 
as  It  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  in  the 
conduct  of  its  business : 

( 6 )  may  service  mortgages  for  others; 

(7)  may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  officers,  attorneys,  and  employees 
as  may  be  desirable  for  the  conduct  of  Its 
business,  define  their  authority  and  duties. 


require  bonds  of  such  of  them  as  the  trustees 
may  designate  and  fix  the  penalties  and  pay 
the  premiums  on  such  bonds: 

(8)  may  acquire  by  purchase  or  lease  such 
real  property  or  Interest  therein  as  the 
trustees  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  for 
the  conduct  of  its  business,  and  sell,  lease, 
or  otherwise  disjxjse  of  such  real  prop>erty 
or  interest  therein; 

(9)  shall  have  authority,  notwithstand- 
ing any  provision  of  this  or  any  other  Act 
or  regulation,  to  exercise  all  the  powers 
possessed  now  or  hereafter  by  any  mutual 
savings  bank  chartered  by  the  State  in 
which   the   mvitual    bank   Is   located. 

(b)  In  addition  to  powers  expressly 
enumerated  or  defined  herein,  a  mutual 
bank  shall  have  power  to  do  all  things  rea- 
sonably Incident  to  the  exercise  of  such 
powers 

Sec  16  Anni^al  Report — The  Board  shall 
submit  to  the  President  for  transmission  to 
the  Congress  an  annual  report  of  its  opera- 
tion under  this  Act. 

Sec.  17  Examination — The  Board  shall 
conduct  an  examination  twice  in  each  cal- 
endar year  into  the  affairs  and  manage- 
ment of  each  mutual  bank  for  the  purp>ose 
of  determining  whether  such  bank  is  being 
operated  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  any  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated hereunder,  and  sound  banking 
practice,  but  the  Board,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  discretion,  may  waive  one  such  exami- 
nation or  cause  such  examinations  to  be 
made  more  frequently  if  considered  neces- 
sary. The  waiver  of  one  such  examination 
as  above  provided  shall  not  be  exercised 
more  frequently  than  once  during  any  two- 
year  period.  The  Board  may  accept,  for  any 
year.  In  lieu  of  such  examination  of  any 
mutual  bank,  an  examination  of  the  mu- 
tual bank  in  such  year  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation.  The  expenses 
Of  the  Board  examination  herein  provided 
for  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Board  upon  mu- 
tual banks  In  proportion  to  their  assets. 
The  assessments  may  be  made  more  fre- 
quently than  annually  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Board.  The  annual  rate  of  assessment 
shall  be  the  same  for  all  mutual  banks  ex- 
cept that  mutual  banks  examined  more  fre- 
quently than  twice  In  one  calendar  year, 
shall.  In  addition,  be  assessed  the  expenses 
of   these    additional   examinations. 

Sec.  18  Taxation — (ai  No  State  shall 
impose  or  permit  to  be  Imposed  any  tax  on 
such  mutual  banks  or  their  franchise,  de- 
posits, assets,  reserve  funds,  loans,  or  in- 
come greater  than  that  imposed  or  per- 
mitted by  such  State  on  other  similar  l(x:al 
mutual  or  cooperative  thrift  or  home  fi- 
nancing institutions. 

(b)  No  State  other  than  the  Stale  of  domi- 
cile shall  impose  or  permit  to  be  imposed 
any  tax  on  franchises,  deposits,  assets,  re- 
serve funds,  loans,  or  income  of  Institutions 
chartered  hereunder  whose  transactions 
within  such  State  do  not  constitute  doing 
buslne.ss. 

Sec.  19  AtTHORirr  To  Appoint  Conserva- 
tors and  Receivers — ta)  TThe  Board  may. 
in  Its  discretion,  forthwith  take  possession 
of  the  business  and  property  of  any  mutual 
bank,  and  appoint  a  conservator  or  receiver 
for  such  mutual  bank  whenever  it  shall 
appear  that  such  mutual  bank; 

( 1  I  has  violated  any  provision  of  this 
Act: 

(2)  Is  conducting  Its  business  In  an  un- 
authorized, unsound,  or  unsafe  manner; 

(3)  is  in  an  unsound  or  unsafe  condition 
to  transact  its  business; 

(4)  has  neglected  or  refused  upon  proper 
demand  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  any 
order,  rule,  or  regulation  of  the  Board:  or 

(5)  has  refused  to  FUbmlt  Its  records  and 
affairs  for  Inspection  by  the  Board  or  the 
Federal  Deposit   Insurance   Corporation. 

(b )  The  Board  shall  appoint  only  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  as  re- 
ceiver for  any  mutual   bank. 


(c)  At  any  time  within  ten  days  after 
the  Board  has  taken  p>o8se6alon  of  the  prop- 
erty and  bvislness  of  any  mutual  baiik,  any 
officer  of  such  mutual  bank  may  apply  to 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  mutual  bank  has  its  prin- 
cipal office  for  an  order  requiring  the  Board 
to  show  cause  why  It  should  not  be  en- 
Joined  from  continuing  such  possession  and. 
if  a  conservator  or  receiver  has  been  ap- 
pointed, why  such  appointment  should  not 
be  vacated,  and  the  district  court  Is  hereby 
granted  Jurisdiction  to  hear  such  cause,  to 
grant  such  Injunction,  to  direct  the  Board 
to  surrender  such  possession,  to  vacate  such 
appointment,  and  to  take  such  other  action 
as  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section.  Any  such  pro- 
ceeding in  the  district  court  shall  be  given 
precedence  over  otlier  cases  pending  therein, 
and   shall   t)e    in   e\ery    way    expedited. 

Sec.  20  Sep.ahability.— If  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  any  person  or  circumstances  shall  be  held 
Invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  Act  and  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  other 
person  or  circumstance  shall  not  be  affected 
tlirreby. 

Sec.  21  Right  To  Amend.— The  right  to 
alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  Act  Is  hereby 
expressly  reserved. 

Section -tY -Section    Analysis   of    the    Pro- 
posed Federal  MfTf.\L  Savings  Bank  Act 

.Section  1,  Title  Federal  Mutual  Savings 
B;ink  Act 

Section  2  Declaration  of  policy:  The  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  system  of  Federal 
mutual  savings  banks  is  to  promote  thrift 
and  use  the  accumulated  savings  for  home 
financing  and  other  investments. 

Section  3.  Definitions:  The  following 
terms  are  defined:  Board,  conventional  loan, 
doing  business,  financial  institution,  mutual 
bank.  Slate,  State  of  domicile,  and  thrift 
Institution.  "Thrift  Institution"  Includes 
mutual  savings  banks  and  mutual  savings 
and  loan  associations.  "Financial  Institu- 
tion" Includes  thrift  institutions  as  so  de- 
fined, commercial  banks,  trust  companies, 
and  Insurance  companies. 

Section  4.  Chartering  of  Mutual  Banks: 
Five  signatories  from  21  or  more  Individual 
corporators  may  apply  for  a  charter  from 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  To 
Issue  a  charier,  the  board  must  find  the 
mutual  bank  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  In 
the  community,  have  reasonable  expectation 
of  financial  success,  and  not  unduly  Injure 
tlu-ift  institutions  or  commercial  banks  ac- 
cepting savings  deposits.  Mutual  banks 
must  have  the  words  Federal,  mutual  and 
savings  In  their  titles.  Each  must  join  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System. 

Section  5,  Corporators:  Qualifications  lor 
corporators,  who  select  trustees  for  their 
mutual  bank,  and  their  method  of  procedure, 
are  prescribed  They  are  chosen  for  stag- 
gered terms  of  10  years. 

Section  6,  Trustees:  Qualifications  for 
trustees  of  a  mutual  bank,  who  manage  and 
control  affairs  of  the  mutual  bank,  are  pre- 
scribed. The  board  numbers  from  7  to  25. 
Restrictions  against  self-dealing  are  Imposed. 
Trustees  are  elected  by  corporators  for  stag- 
gered terms  of  3  years. 

Section  7.  Commencement  of  operation: 
Mutual  banks  must  qualify  for  and  main- 
tain Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
Insurance  of  deposits  to  commence  or  con- 
tinue operations.  Before  opening,  a  mutual 
bank  must  have  a  cash  expense  fund  In  the 
amount  required  by  the  Board.  Contribu- 
tions to  the  fund  will  be  evidenced  by  trans- 
ferable deferred  payment  certificates. 

Section  8,  Reserve  fund:  Before  obtaining 
a  charter,  a  mutual  bank  must  also  have  a 
cash  Initial  reserve  fund  of  $50,000  or  mwe 
as  fixed  by  the  Board.  Contributions  to  this 
fimd  will  also  be  evidenced  by  transferable 
deferred  payment  certificates.     For  the  first 
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10  years  each  mutual  bank  must  place  in  its 
reserve  fund  at  least  10  percent  of  net  earn- 
ings before  Interest.  Thereafter  the  per- 
centage shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board,  not  over 
10  percent.  The  reserve  fund  need  not  be 
built  higher  than  12  percent  of  deposits. 
'I  he  reserve  fund  is  usable  only  to  meet  losses. 

.'Section  9,  Borrowing:  A  mutual  bank  may 
biirrow  subject  to  Board  regulations. 

Section  10,  Deposits:  A  mutual  bank  may 
accept  or  reject  deposits  and  repay  them  any 
time.  It  may  use  a  passbook  or  other  evi- 
dence of  its  obligation  to  the  depositor.  It 
may  issue  certificates  of  deposit  for  2  or  more 
years  in  hundred  dollar  multiples  and  agree 
to  pay  interest  at  the  rate  specified  in  the 
certificate.  It  may  pay  Interest  on  deposits 
from  net  earnings  and  undivided  profits  ns 
r'pproved  by  the  trustee.  It  may  invoke  a 
90-day  advance  notice  of  withdrawal.  Any 
closed  or  weak  mutual  bank  may  be  treated 
as  specified  in  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act. 

Section  11,  Investments:  A  mutual  bank 
may  Invest  in  Federal  obligations,  municipal 
securities,  property  improvement  loans  in- 
sured by  FHA  under  its  title  I  or  subject  to 
Board  regulation,  Canadian  Dominion  or 
Provincial  obligations  payable  in  U.S.  dollars, 
bankers'  acceptances,  corporate  securities 
under  the  prudent  man  rule  plus  stated 
restrictions,  mutual  savings  bank  obliga- 
tions, certain  promissory  notes,  and  first 
mortgage  loans  on  real  property  under  speci- 
fied restrictions  on  class  of  loan,  maturity, 
geographical  limits  and  loan-to-value  ratio. 
A  mutual  bank  may  participate  in  mortgage 
loans  subject  to  requirements  as  to  equality 
or  priority  of  lien. 

Section  12.  Branches:  With  Board  approv- 
al, a  mutual  bank  may  establish  branches 
In  the  State  of  its  principal  office  only  to 
the  extent  any  State-chartered  financial  in- 
stitution can.  or  in  chain  or  group  banking 
States  that  otherwise  permit  no  branch  bank- 
ing. The  Board  must  first  make  the  find- 
ings required  for  issuing  a  mutual  bank 
charter.  A  mutual  bank  resulting  from  con- 
version or  consolidation  may  retain  all  exist- 
ing offices  and  unexercised  branch  rights 
within    the    State    of    its    principal    office. 

Section  13,  Conversion:  With  Board  ap- 
proval and  subject  to  new  charter  provi- 
sions, any  thrift  institution  may  convert 
into  a  mutual  bank,  under  the  specified  pro- 
cedure. Such  conversion  cannot  contravene 
laws  of  the  State  under  which  the  convert- 
ing institution  is  organized.  Minimum  re- 
quirements for  corporators  and  trustees  need 
not  apply  to  converted  institutions.  To  ap- 
prove conversion  the  Board  must  find  the 
converting  Institution  can  perform  the  duties 
of  and  meet  the  restrictions  on,  mutual 
banks.  A  converted  mutual  bank  may  re- 
tain all  accounts  lawful  on  the  date  of  con- 
version. 

A  mutual  bank  may  convert  into  any  thrift 
Institution,  with  approval  of  the  authority 
regulating  the  resulting  institution.  Before 
a  mutual  bank  can  convert  to  a  State-char- 
tered thrift  Institution,  the  State  must  al- 
low conversion  in  the  opposite  direction  on 
no  more  restrictive  terms.  Conversion  is  sub- 
ject to  FDIC  controls  under  section  18(c) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

Section  14,  merger  and  consolidation: 
Mutual  banks  may  merge  or  consolidate 
with  each  other  or  with  Slate-chartered  mu- 
tual savings  banks  In  the  same  State  (with 
State  approval  If  the  resulting  mutual  sav- 
ings bank  is  State-chartered).  The  law  of 
the  State  must  allow  Stale-chartered  mu- 
tual savings  banks  to  merge  or  consolidate 
with  a  mutual  bank  without  State  approval, 
before  a  mutual  bank  can  merge  or  consoli- 
date with  a  resulting  State-chartered  mu- 
tual savings  bank.  Before  approving,  the 
Board  must  consider  the  purposes  of  this 
act,  the  prospects  of  financial  success  and 
ability   to  perform  duties  and   meet  restric- 


tions of  a  mutual  bank  The  corporate  ex- 
l.stence  of  all  institutions  taking  part  in  a 
consolidation  or  merger  is  continued  in  the 
survivor,  and  all  rights  and  obligations  are 
automatically   transferred. 

Section  15.  general  powers:  A  mutual 
bank  is  expressly  given  general  operatioinal 
powers  by  this  section  It  also  may  exercise 
all  powers  possessed  now  or  hereafter  by 
mutual  savings  banks  chartered  by  the  St;ite 
in  which  the  mutual  bank  is  located.  A 
mutual  bank  is  also  given  powers  reasonably 
incident  to  the  exercise  of  express  powers. 

Section  16,  annual  report:  The  Board 
must  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  transmission  to  the  Congress. 

Section  17.  examination:  The  Board  rnust 
pxamine  each  mutual  bank  at  least  3  tltnes 
every  2  years,  but  may  accept  FDIC  exatni- 
nation.s  instead  Expenses  of  exaniinatiions 
are  to  be  assessed  upon  mutual  banks  in 
proportion  to  asset.s  inider  a  uniform  annual 
rate,  but  additional  examinations  over  two 
a  year  may  be  assessed  against  the  mutual 
bank  so  examined. 

Section  18,  taxation:  No  State  shall  t^ix 
mutual  banks  higher  than  they  do  slnOilar 
local  mutual  or  cooperative  thrift  or  li6me 
financing  institutions.  No  State  other  than 
the  State  of  domicile  shall  tax  mutual  banks 
for  transactions  within  the  State  that  do 
not  constitute  doing   business 

Section  19,  authority  to  appoint  con- 
servators and  receivers:  The  Board  may  take 
over  a  mutual  bank  and  name  a  conserva- 
tor or  receiver  for  any  of  the  reasons  lUted 
In  this  section.  It  shall  name  only  the  PDIC 
as  receiver.  Within  10  days  after  takeover, 
any  mutual  bank  officer  may  apply  to  the 
proper  US.  district  court  for  an  order  to  the 
Board  to  show  cause  why  it  should  not  be 
enjoined  from  continuing  In  possession 
The  court  is  empowered  to  vacate  the  ap- 
poinment  of  a  conservator  or  receiver  if 
warranted  The  court  proceedings  are  en- 
titled to  precedence  over  other  pending  cases. 

Section  20,  separability:  If  any  provision 
of  the  act  or  its  application  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the  rest  of 
the  act  and  its  application  to  other  persons 
or  circumstances  is  not  affected  by  that  fact. 
Section  21,  right  to  amend:  The  right  to 
alter,  amend,  or  repeal  the  act  Is  exprqshly 
reserved 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MuLTER  I  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert i  for  Monday,  September  11  and 
Tuesday,  September  12,  on  account  of 
Jewish  iiolidays, 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado)  for 
today  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  le^iis- 
lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
hertofore  entered,  was  granted: 

Mr.  Reuss  for  30  minutes  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Bailev.  for  Thursday  next  for  45 
minutes. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  30  minutes,  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks,  and  to  include  extran- 
eous matter, 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan,  for  10  min- 
utes today,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Bruce  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Lancen)  for  1  hour,  on  September  12. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.   Mack. 

Mr.  Denton  and  include  an  article  on 
rural  area  development  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Cannon  and  to  include  certain 
tabulations  on  appropriation  bills  for 
this  session  of  Congress. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lancen  )  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  McIntire. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert  i  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr  Cooley. 

Mr.    CORMAN. 

Mr   PuciNSKi. 
Mr.  Hechlep 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title.^  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker  s  table  and.  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  476  An  act  to  establish  the  Point  Reyes 
National  Seashore  In  the  State  of  California, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

S.  502.  An  act  to  authorize  the  employ- 
ment of  retired  personnel  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  to  authorize  the 
employment  of  retired  personnel  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  the  Federal  Government:  to  the 
Committee  on   the  District  of   Columbia 

S.  653  An  act  to  provide  for  the  presenta- 
tion by  the  United  States  to  the  people  of 
Mexico  of  a  monument  commemorating  the 
independence  of  Mexico,  and  for  other  pvir- 
poses:   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign   Affairs. 

S.914.  An  act  to  provide  for  more  effective 
admlnlstiatlon  of  public  assistance  in  the 
District  of  Columbia:  to  make  certain  rela- 
tives responsible  for  the  support  of  needy 
persons,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   the   District   of   Columbia. 

S.  1563.  An  act  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  within  the  Clark  Hill 
Reservoir,  Savannah  River.  Ga.-S.  C  .  to  the 
Georgia-Carolina  Council,  Inc  .  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  for  recreation  and  camping  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 

S.  1918  An  act  to  extend  benefits  of  the 
Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retirement  and 
Disability  Act  Amendments  of  1957  to  widows 
and  surviving  children  of  former  members 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  Fire 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
U.S.  Park  Police  force,  the  White  House  Po- 
lice force,  or  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  Division, 
who  were  retired  or  who  died  In  the  service 
of  any  such  organization  prior  to  the  efTec- 
tlve  date  of  stich  amendments;  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Dl.strict  of  Columbia. 

S  2180  An  act  to  establish  a  US  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  for  World 
Peace  and  Security;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

S.  2299  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Juvenile  division  within  or  in 
connection  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Youth  Correctional  Center,  and  to  authorize 
the  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  commit  to  such  Juvenile 
division,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  Act,  children  16  years  of  age. 
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or  older;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

S.  2397.  An  act  authorizing  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency  to  carry  out 
part  1  of  its  transit  development  program  and 
to  further  the  objectives  of  the  act  approved 
July  14.  1960  (74  Stat.  537 1  .  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.J  Res  51.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  creation  of  a  commission  to  consider  and 
formulate  plans  for  the  construction  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  an  appropriate  per- 
manent memorial  to  the  memory  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration 


ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker  pro  tempore: 

H.R  1021  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
definition  of  "peanuts"  which  Is  now  in 
effect  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938: 

H.R.  2877  An  act  to  authorize  the  Direc- 
tor. Office  of  ClvU  and  Defense  Mobilization, 
to  approve  a  financial  contribution  for  civil 
defense  purposes  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma: 

H.R.  6302.  An  act  to  establish  a  teaching 
hL>spltal  for  Howard  tJnlverslty.  to  transfer 
Freedmen's  Hospital  to  the  university,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R  6309  An  act  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1938.  as  amended.  In 
order  to  Increase  certain  limitations  In  pay- 
ments on  account  of  operating  differential 
subsidy  under  such  title; 

H.R  6732.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended,  to  encourage 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  Amer- 
ican-flag vessels  built  in  American  shipyards; 

H.R.  6969.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  tJnited 
States  Code,  to  increase  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  in  certain  cases; 

H.R  6974.  An  act  to  amend  section  607ibi 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended; 

H.R.  7C13.  An  act  to  extend  to  employees 
subject  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  the 
benefits  of  salary  increases  In  connection 
with  the  protection  of  basic  compensation 
rates  from  the  effects  of  downgrading  ac- 
tions, to  provide  salary  protection  for  postal 
field  service  employees  In  certain  cases  of  re- 
duction In  salary  standing,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

H  R.  7622.  An  act  to  repeal  sections  1176 
and  1177  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

H  R  8406.  An  act  to  further  amend  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1  of  1958.  as  amended,  in 
order  to  change  the  name  of  the  office  estab- 
lished under  such  plan:  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H  R  8466.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  siding  In  the  vicinity 
of  Taylor  Street  NE..  District  of  Columbia; 
and 

H.R  8719.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
23,  1947,  chapter  301,  as  amended,  to  extend 
for  2  years  the  authority  to  make  tem- 
porary appointments  and  promotions  In  the 
US   Coast  Guard. 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced his  signature  to  enrolled  bills 
and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S  48  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the   Army   to   modify   certain   leases   entered 


Into  for   the   provision   of   recreation   facili- 
ties in  reserrotr  area«: 

S  203.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  trust  for  the  puebloa  of  Sant* 
Ana,  Zia,  Jemez,  San  Felipe,  Santo  Domingo, 
Cochltl,  Isleta.  and  San  Ddefonao; 

S.  322.  An  act  to  make  certain  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Nez  Ptrce  Tribe  of  Idaho; 

S  344.  An  act  to  amend  the  Seneca  Leas- 
ing  Act  of   August    14,    1950   (64  Stat.  442); 

S  541.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  June 
1.  1948  (62  Stat  281),  to  empower  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  appoint 
nonunlformed  special  policemen; 

S.  685  An  act  to  amend  the  Coast  and 
Getxletic  Survey  Commissioned  Officers  Act 
of  1948.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.931  An  act  to  repeal  that  part  of  the 
Act  of  March  2.  1889.  which  requires  that 
grantors  furnish,  free  of  all  expenses  to  the 
Government,  all  requisite  abstracts,  official 
certifications  and  evidence  of  title; 

S  935  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
members  of  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Air  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States; 

S  1368.  An  act  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916.  to  provide  for  licensing  Independent 
ocean  freight  forwarders,  and  f  )r  other  pur- 
poses; 

S  1501  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  contract  for  the  sale, 
operation,  maintenance,  repair,  or  relcx-atlon 
of  Government-owned  electric  and  telephone 
lines  and  other  utility  facilities  used  for 
the  administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs; 

S  1518.  An  act  providing  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  judgment  funds  of  the  Omaha  Tribe 
of  Indians; 

S  2016  An  act  to  give  the  Walker  River 
Palute  Tribe  the  reserved  minerals  under- 
lying  Its  reservation; 

S  2216  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  three  vinlts  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
Irrigation  project  to  the  landowners  within 
the  project; 

S  2224  An  act  t<5  grant  minerals,  Includ- 
■Ing  oil,  gas.  and  other  natural  depHSSits.  on 
certain  lands  in  the  Northern  Cheyenne  In- 
dian Reservation.  Mont.,  to  certain  Indians, 
and  for  other  purpt)6es, 

S  2395  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  reduced  an- 
nuities to  male  employees  who  have  att'iined 
age  62.  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2422.  An  act  concerning  the  White 
House  and  providing  for  the  care  and  pres- 
ervation of  Its  historic  and  artistic  contents; 
and 

S.J  Res  98.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  observance  of  the  centennial  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Homestead  Act 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
•■at  2  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.\  the 
House  adjourned  until  t<)morrow,  Tues- 
day. September  12,  1961.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows : 

1301.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  on  records  proposed  for  disposal  un- 
der the  law;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


1302.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting otir  report  on  the  audit  of  the 
helium  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  March  31.  1960; 
to  the  Committee  on  Govertunent  Opera- 
tions. 

1303  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  compensation  and 
restoration  of  employment  benefits  to  certain 
Federal  officers  and  employees  Improperly  de- 
prived thereof  and  for  other  purposes":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Serv- 
ice. 

1304  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  so  as  to  remove  limitations 
on  the  authority  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
prescribe  the  fees  to  be  charged  for  services 
rendered  to  individuals  and  to  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  prescribe  such  fees  ad- 
ministratively on  a  basis  commensurate  with 
the  services  rendered ';  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1305  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  cases  of  the  foUowlng 
aliens  who  have  been  found  admissible  to 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarv. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  September 
7.  1961.  the  following  conference  report 
was  filed  on  September  8,  1961: 

Mr  SHEPPARD:  Committee  of  conference. 
H  R  8302  A  bill  malting  appropriations  for 
military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962  and  for  other  purposes  (  R*pt  No  1156). 
Ordered   to   be  printed 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  September 
7.  1961.  the  following  bill  was  reported 
on  September  9.  1961: 

Mr  BOGGS  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R  8847  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  certain  distributions  of  stock 
made  pursuant  to  orders  enforcing  the  anti- 
trust laws  shall  not  be  treated  as  dividend 
distributions  bvit  shall  be  treated  as  a  re- 
turn of  bafis  and  result  In  gain  only  to  the 
extent  basis  of  the  tinderlylng  stock  is  ex- 
ceeded; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1157). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

\Subviuted  September  11.  1961] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Com.mlttee  of  conference. 
H  R.  7916.  A  bill  to  expand  and  extend  the 
saline  water  conversion  program  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(Rept.  No.   1158).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  SELDEN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. HJi.  8895.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint 
resolution  providing  for  membership  and  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  In  the  Inter- 
American  Children's  Institute;  without 
amendment  (Rept  No.  1159),  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hcruse  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORRIS  K.  LT)ALL:  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  7791.  A 
bill   to   amend  title   13  of  the  United  States 
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Code  to  provide  for  the  collection  and  pub- 
lication of  foreign  commerce  and  trade  sta- 
tistics, and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1160).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  1653.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  travel  in  aid  of 
racketeering  enterprises  (Rept.  No.  1161). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  HALEY:  Committee  of  conference.  S. 
1540.  A  bill  to  amend  the  law  establishing 
the  Indian  revolving  loan  fund.  (Rept.  No. 
1162).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ROONEY:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R,7371.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice,  the 
judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1962,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1163).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request)  : 

H.R.9115.   A  bill    to   provide   for   the   satis- 
faction   of    claims    arising    out    of    scrip,    lieu 
selection,    and    similar   rights;    to   the    Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 

H.R.  9116.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act    of    1961     to    establish    a    uniform    base 
period    for    the    1962    wheat    program;    to    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr   KEARNS: 

H.R.  9117.  A  bill  to  strengthen  democratic 
prcxiesses  respecting  the  calling  of  strikes,  to 
protect  employees  against  unjustifiable  pay 
losses  from  strikes,  to  protect  employers  from 
needless  production  interruptions  arising 
out  of  strikes  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  em- 
ployees, and  to  minimize  industrial  strife 
interfering  with  the  flow  of  commerce  and 
the  national  security  by  amending  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  require  eco- 
nomic strikes  to  be  authorized  by  a  secret 
ballot:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr    MORGAN: 

HR.  9118.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Arms 
Control  Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VINSON: 

H.R.  9119.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposi- 
tion from  the  national  stockpile  of  approxi- 
mately   10,000   long   tons   of    pig   tin;    to    the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WALTER: 

H.R.  9120.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  require 
the  Postmaster  General  in  certain  cases  to 
give  notice  of  the  use  of  the  mails  for  the 
dissemination  of  Communist  propaganda;  to 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
By  Mr.  WEAVER: 

H.R.  9121.  A  bill  to  help  maintain  the  fi- 
nancial solvency  of  the  Federal  Government 
by  reducing  nonessential  expenditures 
through  reduction  in  personnel  in  various 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  by  attri- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

HR.9122.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal 
mutvial  savings  banks;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ADDONIZIO: 

HR.  9123.   A     bill     to     authorize     Federal 
niutiial  savings  banks;   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency, 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H  R.  9124.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  mu- 
tual savings  banks;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.R.  9125.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  mu- 
tual  savings    banks;    to    the    Committee   On 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  WEAVER. 

H.J.  Res.  568.  Joint  resolution  expressing  a 
declaration  of  war  against  the  98  Commu- 
nist Parties  constituting  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs, 


II 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By   Mr    BALDWIN: 
HR.9126.   A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Sirs. 
Trinidad  A.  Calvo.   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    BELL 
H  R  9127.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Llbna 
H.into;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclaril 
By  Mr    GUBSER:  .1 

H.R  9128.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sgt. 
Ernest  I  Aguilar;  to  the  Committee  on  ^he 
Judiciary.  I 

By  Mr    SCHERER: 
H.R.  9129.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  CaroUne 
G.  Junghans;  t-o  the  Committee  on  the  Juidl- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  MORRIS  K  UDALL: 
H.R.  9130.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  patented  mining  claim  on  the 
south  rim  of  Grand  Canyon  National  Psirk. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


SENATE 

Monday.  Si:pn;Mi'.iM  11.  VM\\ 


The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  a.m..  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pre.-^i- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Piesident 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  September  8.  1961,  the  President  had 
appi-oved  and  signed  the  act  '  S.  2239  >  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  in- 
corporate the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution."  ap- 
pioved  June  9.  1906  <34  Stat.  227  > ,  in  or- 
der to  remove  the  statutoiy  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  property  such  society  may 
receive,  purchase,  hold.  sell,  and  convey 
at  any  one  timf 


Father  of  all  men,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  swift  social  currents  and  of  evil 
forces  whose  hideous  cruelty  stabs  pur 
anguished  hearts,  we  confess  that  the 
world  in  which  our  lot  is  cast  is  too  much 
for  us.  Because  there  is  no  solution  of 
the  world's  ills,  save  as  it  .springs  from 
Thy  sovereignty  and  from  the  hearts  of 
men.  we  pray  for  ourselves — create  with- 
in us  clean  hearts.  O  God,  and  renew 
right  spirits  within  us. 

Give  us  to  see  that  the  pride  of  na- 
tions, their  covetousness.  their  greed, 
their  assaults  against  the  rights  of 
others,  are  the  very  evils  that  seek  to 
corrode  our  own  souls : 

Breathe  on  us  breath  of  God.  I 

Fill  us  with  life  anew.  '! 

That  we  may  love  what  Thou  dost  Iqve, 
And  do  what  Thou  wouldst  do. 


In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name  we ' 
it.    Amen. 


isk 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
tmanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
September  8,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION     OF     DEBATE     DURING 
-^   MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine business.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  in  connection  therewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered 


CALL  OP  THE  CALENDAR  DISPENSED 
WITH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Pre.sident,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  call  of 
the  legislative  calendar  under  rule  VIII 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS   DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs  was  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

Upon  request  of  Mr.  Ma.nsfield.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  to- 
day. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Disposition  of  Certain  Pic  Tin 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  Wa.<;hing- 
ton,  DC,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propo.sed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  disposition  from 
the  national  stockpile  of  approximately 
10,000  long  tons  of  pig  tin  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Amendment  op  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Relating  to  Fees  for  Certain  Services 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
so  as  to  remove  limitations  on  the  authority 
of    the    Attorney    General    to    prescribe    the 
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fees  to  be  charged  for  services  rendered  to 
individuals  and  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  prescribe  such  fees  administra- 
tively on  a  basis  commensurate  with  the 
services  rendered  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Admission    Into   the    United    States   of 
Certain    Defector    Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  iwiih  accompanying  papers  i;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiclarv 


REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  JORDA.N,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment 

H  J  Res  558  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  printing  copies  of  "Cannon's  Procedure 
in  the  House  of  Representatives"  (Rept.  No 
960); 

H.  Con.  Res  12  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
tliorizlng  the  printing  of  .Tdditional  copies 
of  House  Document  412  85th  Congress 
(Rept.  No.  961 »; 

H.  Con.  Res.  364  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  House  document  the  publication 
"World  Communist  Movement  -  Selective 
Chronology,  18ia-1957,  Volume  1."  and  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
(Rept.  No.  962  I ; 

H.  Con.  Res  384.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  report  "Communist  Target— Youth — 
Communist  Infiltration  and  Agitation  Tac- 
tics'* (Rept.  No    963);  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  385.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  a  manu.script  en- 
titled "History  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives"   (Rept.  No.  964  (  . 

By  Mr.  GRUENING.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

H.R.  2280.  An  act  Ui  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal of  certain  public  lands  40  miles 
east  of  Fairbanks.  Alaska,  for  use  by  the 
Department  of  the  Armv  as  a  Nike  range 
(Rept    No   9651; 

H.R  2281.  An  act  to  reserve  for  use  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  at  Fort  Richard- 
son, Alaska,  certain  public  lands  In  the 
Campbell  Creek  area,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept    No    966) ; 

H  R  2282  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal from  the  public  domain  of  certain 
lands  in  the  Ladd-Elelson  area.  Alaska,  for 
use  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  as  the 
Yukon  Command  training  site.  Alaska,  and 
for  other  purposes    t  Rept     No    968):    and 

H.R  2283  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal from  the  public  domain  of  certain 
lands  in  the  Big  Delta  area.  Alaska,  for  con- 
tinued use  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
at  Fort  Greely.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept 
No    969). 

By  Mr  GRUENING,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H  R  2279.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal from  the  public  domain  of  certain 
lands  in  the  Granite  Creek  area,  Alaska, 
for  use  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  at 
Port  Greely,  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept    No.  967). 


BILLS   AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 


imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.   HUMPHREY    (for  himself,  Mr. 

Metcalt.  Mr    McGei.  Mr    Moss.  Mr. 

BuRDicK,  Mr.  Chavez.  Mr  McCabtht, 

Mr    McNamara.  Mrs   NEtTBERCEii.  and 

Mr    Yarborouch) 

S  2526    A   bill    to   amend   and   extend    the 

provisions    of    the    Sugar    Act    of     1948.    as 

amended,   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Humphrey  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  headlnt;  i 
By  Mr  RANDOLPH 
S  2527  A  bill  for  the  relief  and  benefit  of 
Gianpietro  Vlttono  Monettl:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    SPARKMAN    (    for  himself  and 
Mr   BrsH i 
S   2528     A   bill    to   authorize    the   establish- 
ment of  Federal  mutual  savings  banks:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banklnp  and  Currency 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Sparkman  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  GORE 
s  J  Res  135  Joint  resolution  to  waive  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  so  as  to  permit  the  agreement  for  co- 
operation between  the  United  States  and 
France  to  be  made  immediately  effective,  to 
the  Joint   Committee  on   At^imic  Energy 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
COMMEMORATION   OF   lOOTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION 

Mr.  KEATING  submitted  a  concurrent 
re.solution  'S  Con.  Res.  45'  requesting 
the  President  to  issue  a  Declaration  of 
Freedom  on  January  1.  1963,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

'See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr 
Keating,  which  appears  under  a  sep- 
arate heading  ■ 


RESOLUTIONS 


STUDIES  AND  REPORT  ON  LEAD. 
ZINC.  AND  CERTAIN  OTHER  MIN- 
ERALS BY  TARIFF  COMMISSION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mans- 
field. Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Morton.  Mr  Al- 
LOTT.  and  Mr.  Dworshak'  submitted  the 
following  resolution  'S.  Res.  206'  :  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance : 

Whereas  pursuant  to  a  resoUition  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  dated  Au- 
gust 14.  1954.  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission made  an  investigation  under  Sec- 
tion 332  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  of  the 
domestic  fluorspar  Industry  and  submitted 
a  report  of  the  results  thereof  to  the  said 
committee  on  June  6,  1955  and  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  subsequently  on  Au- 
gust 21,  1959,  by  S.  Res  163.  directed  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  to  bring 
up  to  date  said  report  and  to  submit  its 
findings  not  lat-er  than  February  21.  1960. 
and 

Whereas  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the 
United  States  Senate  adopted  August  21. 
1959.  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
was  directed  to  make  a  supplemental  in- 
vestigation of  conditions  In  the  lead  a»ld 
zinc    industry    and   to   bring   up    to   date   its 


report  on  lead  and  zinc  which  had  previ- 
ously been  made  on   April    19.   1954;   and 

W'hereas  the  industries  producing  manga- 
nese, cobalt,  mercury,  and  beryllium  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  distressed  and  such 
distress  could  have  an  effect  on  our  na- 
tional security:    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  Is  hereby  directed,  pursuant  to 
section  332  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  to 
make  further  studies  and  bring  up  to  date 
the  reports  on  lead,  zinc,  and  fluorspar  and 
to  report  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  Janu- 
ary 31.  1962.  and  to  conduct  investigations 
of  conditions  in  the  industries  producing 
manganese,  cobalt,  mercury,  and  beryllium 
and  report  to  Congress  not  later  than  March 

15.   1962 

The  supplemental  reports  and  new  repwrts 
shall  Include  a  summary  of  the  facts  ob- 
tained in  the  investigation,  including  a  de- 
scription of  the  domestic  Industry,  domestic 
production,  foreign  production,  comparative 
costs  of  domestic  and  foreign  production, 
including  labor  costs,  import*,  consumption, 
channels  and  methods  of  distribution.  United 
.States  exports  and  other  factors  affecting  the 
competition  between  domestic  and  imported 
products  In  the  course  of  the  investiga- 
tions, the  Commission  shall  hold  hearings, 
giving  adequate  opportunity  to  interested 
parties  to  appear  and  be  heard,  except  that 
in  the  case  of  lead,  zinc,  and  fluorspar  where 
reports  are  being  brought  up  to  date,  the 
matter  of  further  hearings  shall  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Tariff  Commission 


THE    PRESENT    SITUATION    IN    THE 
CONGO 

Mr,  DODD  submitted  a  resolution  tS. 
Res.  207)  establishing  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Congo,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Dodd.  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading. » 


REVISED  SUGAR  ACT 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  references,  a 
bill  to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 
Other  Senators  joining  with  me  in  the 
introduction  of  this  bill  are  Senators 
Metcalf.  McGee,  Moss.  Burdick.  Chavez, 
McCarthy.  McNamara.  Neuberger,  and 
Yarborough 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  give  consideration  to  our  domestic 
sugar  beet  producers  in  the  United 
States  in  light  of  what  has  taken  place 
concerninR  Cuban  sugar  As  you  know. 
Mr.  President,  we  used  to  purchase  over 
3  million  tons  a  year  of  our  domestic 
requirements  from  Cuba.  The  realloca- 
tion of  this  Cuban  allotment  is  now  tak- 
ing place,  and  I  think  it  is  only  fail-  and 
equitable  that  our  own  sugar  producere, 
especially  our  beet  producers,  come  in 
for  some  consideration.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  is  designed  for  that 
purpose  I  intend  it  to  be  a  pwaint  of  de- 
parture for  legislation  to  assist  our  do- 
mestic sugar  beet  producers. 

This  bill  calls  for  an  increase  of  20 
percent  in  domestic  beet  tonnage,  from 
1,800,000  to  2.600.000  tons  per  year. 

Mr.  President,  each  December  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  make  a  deci- 
sion as  to  what  our  national  sugar  re- 
quirements will  be  for  the  coming  year. 


> 
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This  past  December  it  was  determined 
that  our  reqiiireraents  for  calendar  1961 
would  be  10  million  tons.  In  view  of 
such  extensive  requirements,  I  think  it 
is  fair  and  proper  that  our  domestic 
sugarbeet  producers  should  be  able  to 
share  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  reallo- 
cation of  sugar  quotas  occasioned  by  the 
cessation  of  our  imports  from  Cuba. 

We  extended  the  present  Sugar  Act 
in  this  session  of  Congress.    However,  it 
expires  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  and 
new  legislation  is  going  to  be  required. 
This  bill,  in  which  I  am  being  joined  by 
a  number  of  other  Senators,  represents 
our  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  do- 
mestic sugarbeet  producer.     He  should 
not   become  the  forgotten  man  under 
any  new  sugar  legislation,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  see  that  he  does  not. 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  the  fact  that  the  bill  does  not 
make  any  mention  of  sugarbeet  acreage 
or  where  the  acreage  under  this  increase 
tonnage  allocation  is  to  be  planted.    This 
is  a  decision  which  I  think  should  prop- 
erly be  arrived  at  by  the  beet  producers 
themselves  through  their  regional  and 
national  organizations.    I  feel  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  provide  for 
the  increased  tonnage,  but  it  would  be 
a  grave  error  for  the  Congress  to  at- 
tempt to  dictate  any  determination  of 
the  geographic  area  in  the  United  States 
where  these  beets  are  to  be  grown. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  all  my  col- 
leagues to  this  proposed  legislation,  and 
request  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
laid  on  the  table  for  a  period  of  1  week 
so  that  any  other  interested  Senators 
may  join  as  cosponsors. 

Mr  President,  I  further  request 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  will  lie  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  bill  (S.  2526)  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948.  as  amended,  introduced  by  Mr. 
HxjMPHREY,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxifte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  CoJigress  assembled,  That  section 
202  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  of  the  table  In  subsection  (a) 
"Domestic  beet  area 1,800,000" 


each  place  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,   1967". 

Sec.  3.  Section  412  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1962"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "June  30.  1967"  and  by 
striking  out  "1962"  where  it  appears  the 
second  time  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"1967". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  4501  (c1  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1962"  in  each  place  It  appears 
therein  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "1967" 

(b)  Section  6412(d)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "December  31, 1962"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "December  31.  1967"  and  by  striking 
out  "March  31,  1963"  and  inserting  in  lileu 
thereof   -March  31,  1968". 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  herein  shall  be- 
come effective  jAly  1,  1962  except  that  sec- 
tions 1  and  ?.  hereof  shall  be  effective  upon 
enactment  fcr  purposes  of  .ssuing  proclama- 
tions, determinations,  and  regulations  re- 
quired for  the  calendar  year  1962. 


and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Domestic  beet  area 


2,  160.  000' 


by  striking  out  of  subsections  (a)  and  (c) 
thereof  "foxir  million  fovir  hundred  forty- 
four  thousand"  in  each  place  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "four 
million  eight  hundred  four  thousand";  and 
by  amending  subparagraph  (D)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  (2)  thereof  to  read  as  follows:  "|D) 
any  additional  amount  shall  be  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  1,800,000  short  tons  raw  value 
for  the  Domestic  beet  sugar  area  and  the 
quotas  for  the  other  areas  established  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  as  adjusted 
by  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of  this 
paragraph  (2)". 

Sec.    2.  Section    408(b)     of    such    Act    is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1962"  in 


A  NEW  DECLARATION  OF  FREEDOM 

Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  President,  Janu- 
ary 1,  1963,  will  mark  the   100th  anni- 
versary of  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion.    In     the     midst     of     Civil     War 
centennial  ceremonies  this  date  should 
inspire  the  most  worthy  and  important 
observance  of  all.     All  too  many  of  the 
celebrations   to   date    have    emphasized 
the  bloody  and  divisive  aspects  of  the 
Civil  War  struggle.    A  particularly  ironic 
feature    of   some   of    these   celebrations 
has  been  that  the  facilities  themselves 
have  been  segregated,  a  fact  which  illus- 
trates the  contemporary  aspects  of  the 
continuing  struggle  for  human  freedom. 
We  should  not  continue  to  pay  elab- 
orate attention  to  the  bloody  battles  of 
the  war  and  ignore  its  proudest  and  nio.st 
constructive  moment.     Sacrifices  of  life 
and  limb  in  battle  and  the  bitterness  that 
caused   and  resulted  from   the  struggle 
were  justified,  if  at  all,  only  by  the  tri- 
umph of  principle  over  prejudice  that 
gained    expression    Lincoln's    proclama- 
tion.    The  battles  which  pitted  American 
acainst  American  were  tragic.    The  Pies- 
idential  Proclamation  that  ended  slavery 
was  a  glorious  triumph. 

Let  us  begin  to  remember  and  build 
on  the  constructive  results  of  the  Civil 
War.  In  this  vein  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  concurrent  resolution  calling  on 
the  President  to  issue  a  declaration  for 
freedom  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  Such  a 
declaration  by  the  President  would  be  a 
fittins;  reminder  to  the  world  that  Amer- 
ica is  totally  committed  to  the  cause  of 
human  freedom  and  justice  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad. 

Of  coui'se  the  struggle  for  equal  justice 
will  not  be  won  simply  by  issuing  declara- 
tions of  righteous  goals.  But  such  decla- 
rations can  help  pave  the  way  for  more 
concrete  achievements.  I  hope  that  in 
this  spirit,  all  Members  of  Congress  will 
see  fit  to  support  this  resolution. 

I  therefore  submit,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  issue  a  declara- 
tion of  freedom  on  January  1,  1968.  in 
commemoration  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 


The  concurrent  re.solution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  45  '  requesting  the  President  to  issue 
a  declaration  of  freedom  on  January  1. 
1963,  in  commemoration  of  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation, submitted  by  Mr.  Keating,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, as  follows; 

Whereas  the  founders  of  this  Nation  de- 
clared their  beilef  that  ■ail  men  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  Inalien- 
able rights,  and  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  •  •  •  and  to 
secure  these  rights  Governments  are  insti- 
tuted among  men   •    •    •".   and 

Whereas  these  principles  were  reaflflrmcd 
during  the  Civil  War  by  many  brave  men  and 
especially  by  Abraiiam  Lincoln,  whose 
Emancipation  Proclamation  remains  a  great 
milestone  on  our  Nation's  road  toward  equal 
Justice  for  all  citizens;  and 

Whereas  this  Nation  has  since  its  found- 
ing been  In  the  vanguard  of  nations  striving 
to  carry  the  torch  of  liberty  and  Justice  to 
all  people  throughout  the  world,  and 

Whereas  significant  strides  In  the  field  of 
civil  rights  have  been  made  during  recent 
years,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  public 
education,  the  Armed  Forces,  and  Govern- 
ment service;  and 

Whereas  much  remains  to  be  done,  par- 
ticularly In  the  fields  of  voting,  housing,  and 
employment  practices,  and 

Whereas  freedom  Is  indivisible,  and  no 
American  citizen  can  rest  until  every  citizen 
is  treated  with  equal  dignity:  and 

Whe.'-eris  Aniericans  from  minority  groups 
have  achieved  prominence  and  made  note- 
worthy contributions  in  all  walks  of  life — In 
medicine,  sports,  diplomacy,  and  law.  among 
others;  and 

Whereas  members  of  the  generation  cur- 
rently entrtisted  with  the  treasure  that  is 
America  are  striving  to  pa.'^s  on  to  their 
children  an  enriched  and  ennobled  way  of 
life,  in  a  country  where  the  rights  and  duties 
of  citizenship  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  every- 
one vrtthout  reference  to  race,  religion,  or 
national  origin;  and 

Whereas,  there  are  many  advances  toward 
the  goal  of  liberty  and  Justice  that  cannot 
be  mjide  by  law,  but  require  constant  moral 
leadership  and  a  responsive  good  will  on  the 
part  of  everyorie  wiio  lives  In  America;  and 
Whereas,  in  the  struggle  against  commu- 
nism which  does  not  recognize  individual 
rights,  it  Is  essential  that  our  faith  in  hu- 
man dignity  and  freedom  be  reaffirmed;  and 
Whereas,  on  January  1.  1963.  this  Nation 
commemorates  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation;   and 

Whereas,  while  the  pressing  claim  in  1863 
was  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  the 
immediate  and  urgent  Imperative  in  1963  is 
to  protect  every  American's  enjoyment  of 
freedom  In  Justice  and  In  equality  which  Is 
our  birthright  and  heritage:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives conciirrivg)  ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1963,  Issue  a  declaration  of  freedom, 
reaffirming  the  sacred  and  historic  prin- 
ciples of  liberty.  Justice,  and  equality  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  founded,  and  re- 
dedicatlng  our  people  and  our  Government 
to  the  solemn  responsibility  of  lionorlng  ai^d 
practicing  those  principles  and  of  perpet\i- 
atlng   them  as  our  God-given  heritige. 
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THE   PRESENT   SITUATION   IN   THE 
CONGO 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolution 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
select  committee  of  the  Senate  for  the 


purpose  of  investigating  the  present  sit- 
uation in  the  Congo 

On  Friday  I  spoke  in  the  Senate  point- 
ing out  that  there  is  a  serious  danger 
that  the  Communists  will  take  over  m 
the  Congo  and  thus  secure  for  them- 
selves a  base  for  operations  that  will  af- 
fect the  whole  of  central  Africa  I  said 
that  the  United  Nations  has  been  pre- 
paring the  way.  step-by-step,  for  a  Com- 
munist takeover  in  the  Congo  and  that, 
in  forcibly  removing  the  officer  corps  of 
the  Katanga  Army  and  preparing  the 
downfall  of  President  Tshombe.  the 
United  Nations  would  create  a  vacuum 
that  only  the  Communists  could  fill 

I  said  that  I  had  reasion  to  believe  that 
we  had  only  months  or  weeks  in  which 
to  .salvage  this  situation 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  it 
is  not  within  the  competence  of  the 
Senate  to  investigate  the  United  Nations 
or  United  Nations  policy  This  may  be 
true.  But  the  United  States  has  a  large 
voice  within  the  United  Nations,  and  it 
plays  a  key  role  in  determining  United 
Nations  policy.  Moreover,  of  the  hun- 
dred million  dollars  or  more  that  the 
United  Nations  has  already  spent  or 
budgeted  in  the  Congo,  the  United  States 
will  foot  the  bill  for  more  than  half. 

I  ceitainly  believe  that  it  is  within  the 
competence  of  the  Senate  to  investigate 
the  general  situation  in  the  Congo  as  it 
affects  the  interest  of  the  United  States, 
to  investigate  the  role  that  the  United 
States  has  played  in  determining  and 
participating  in  United  Nations  policy  in 
the  Congo,  and  to  mvestigate  what  is 
being  done  with  the  American  tax- 
payers' money. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  made  the  com- 
position of  the  proposed  .select  commit- 
tee as  broad  as  possible  becau.se  I  feel 
that  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  as  well  as 
several  standing  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate, are  vitally  interested  in  what  tran- 
spires there.  In  the  resolution  as  I  now 
submit  it,  two  members  of  the  select 
committee  will  be  chosen  from  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations;  two  members  fiom  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appiopriations:  two  members 
from  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations;  two  members  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services:  four 
members  from  the  Senate  at  large 
without  regard  to  committee  a.ssign- 
ments.  There  will,  in  addition,  be  a 
chairman.  The  bill  further  specifies  that 
the  said  committees,  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, will  be  represented  on  the  select 
committee  in  each  case  by  a  member  of 
the  majority  party  and  a  member  of  the 
minority  party. 

Mr.  President,  time  is  running  out  in 
the  Congo.  I  earnestly  hope  that  this 
measure  can  be  acted  on  in  the  brief 
time  remaining  before  this  session  of 
Congress  adjourns. 

Meanwhile,  I  have  this  morning  sent 
telesrams  to  Ambassador  Stevenson  and 
to  the  Department  of  State  ursins  them 
to  insist  within  the  U.N.  that,  until  there 
has  been  an  opportunity  for  a  reap- 
praisal of  the  entii-e  situation,  the  U.N. 
Command  in  the  Congo  take  no  further 
action  against  white  ofBcers  or  white  ad- 
visers in  Katanga  Province;  that  it  re- 
lea.se  those  officers  and  advisers  now 
in    custody    and    pei-mit    them    to    re- 


sume their  positions;  and  that  it  take 
no  further  measures  to  force  the  submis- 
sion of  President  Tshombe  to  the  coali- 
tion government  in  Leopoldville.  in  which 
both  the  Vice  Premier  and  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  are  both  Prague -trained 
Communists. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  pwint  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  my  telegram  to  Ambassador 
Stevenson. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the 
telegram  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  S.  Res.  207"  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  as   follows: 

Resoli^ed.  That  (a)  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished rt  select  committee  of  the  Senate  to 
be  known  as  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Congo  (referred  to  heremalter  as  the  'com- 
mittee'i  The  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  a  chairman  selected  Irom  members 
of  tiie  Senate  who  are  members  nl  the  ma- 
jority party,  and  twelve  other  members  of 
the  Senate  selected  as  follows: 

(  1 )  two  members  chosen  from  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, of  whom  one  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
majority  party  and  one  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  minority  party: 

i2i  two  members  chosen  from  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
of  whom  one  shall  be  a  member  of  the  ma- 
jority party  and  one  shall  be  u  member  ol 
the  minority  party; 

(3i  two  members  chosen  from  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  of  whom  one  shall  be  a  member 
ol  the  majority  party  and  one  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  minority  party, 

i4i  two  members  choseii  from  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
of  whom  one  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
majority  party  and  one  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  minority  pany:   and 

(5)  four  meml>ers  chosen  from  members 
of  the  Senate  without  regard  to  their  com- 
mittee a.isignments.  of  whom  two  shall  be 
members  of  the  majority  party  and  two  shall 
be  members  of  the  minority  party 

fbi  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
con-imlttee  shall  not  affect  the  avithority  of 
the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  fiinc- 
tions  of  the  committee,  and  shall  be  filled  m 
the  same  manner  as  original  appointments 
thereto  are  made 

(CI  The  committee  shall  adopt  rules  of 
procedure  not  inconsistent  witli  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  governing  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  A  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  thereof  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, except  that  the  committee  may  fix  a 
lesser  number  as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  sworn   testimony 

(di  No  legislative  measure  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  committee,  and  It  shall  have 
no  authority  t-i  report  any  such  measure  to 
the  Senate 

(ei  The  com.mittee  shall  cease  to  exl>t  nv. 
February  28.  1962. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
committee  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
and  investigation  concerning  the  situation 
existing  in  the  Congo 

I  b  I  On  or  before  January  1.  1962.  the  com- 
mittee shall  report  to  the  Senate  the  results 
of  Its  studies  and  investigations,  together 
with  its  recommendations  for  any  additional 
legislative  or  other  measures  which  it  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  for 
the  solution  of  problems  incident  to  that 
situation. 

Sec  3.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  re.'-o- 
lution.  the  committee  is  authorized  to   (it 


make  such  expenditures.  1 2 1  hold  such  hear- 
ings: i3i  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourn- 
ment periods  of  the  Senate:  (4)  require  by 
subpoena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  corre- 
spondence, books,  papers,  and  documents; 
(5i  administer  such  oaths:  (6)  take  such 
testimony  orally  or  by  deposition:  and  (7( 
cinplov  and  fix  the  compensation  of  sucli 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants  as  it  deems  advisable,  except 
that  the  compensation  so  fixed  shall  not 
exceed  the  compensation  prescribed  under 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  am.ended, 
lor  comparable  duties 

ibi  Upon  request  made  by  the  members 
ol  the  committee  selected  from  the  minority 
party,  the  committee  shall  appoint  one  a.-- 
sistant  or  consultant  designated  by  such 
members  No  assistant  or  consultant  a})- 
pointed  by  the  committee  may  receive  com- 
pensation at  an  annual  gross  rate  wlilch  ex- 
ceeds by  mure  than  $1,200  the  annual  grois 
rate  o!  compensation  of  any  individual  so 
designated  by  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee 

ici  With  the  prior  consent  of  the  execu- 
tive department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rule."  and  Administration, 
the  c(immittee  may  ili  utilize  the  services. 
information,  and  facilities  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency,  and  (2)  employ  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  the  services  of  such  per- 
s.nnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency  as 
if  deems  advisable  With  the  consent  of 
any  other  committee  of  the  Senate  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  the  committee  may 
utilize  the  facilities  and  the  services  of  the 
staff  of  such  other  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee whenever  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee determines  tliat  such  action  is  neces- 
sary and  appropriate 

Id  I  Subpoenas  may  be  issued  by  the  com- 
mittee over  the  signature  of  the'  chairman 
or  any  other  member  designated  by  him  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
svich  cliairman  or  member  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  or  any  member  thereof 
mny  administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 

Sec  4  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der thi.'i  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
»75.000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  tipon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 

The  telegiam  presented  by  Mr,  Dodd 
is  as  follows: 

Text  of  Wire  From  Senator  Thomas  J  Dodo 
TO  Ambassador  Adlai   E.  Stevenson 

I  am  gravely  concerned  over  reports  of 
recent  action  taken  by  the  United  Nations 
In  the  Congo 

On  the  one  hand.  I  am  alarmed  by  the  role 
of  the  United  Nations  in  fostering  the  crea- 
tion of  a  coalition  government  in  Leopold- 
ville With  Antoine  Glzenga  as  Vice  Premier 
and  Christophe  Gbenye  as  Minister  of  Inte- 
rior Both  of  these  men  are  Prague-trained 
Communists 

On  the  other  hand  I  am  alarmed  by  the 
miissi\e  concentration  of  U.N.  forces  in  Ka- 
tanga, by  the  forcible  arrest  and  deportation 
last  week  of  all  white  officers  and  noncom- 
missioned officers  serving  with  the  Katanga 
Army,  and  by  the  increasing  number  of  white 
civilian  advisers  who  liave  been  ordered 
deported 

By  thus  decapitating  the  anti-Communist 
army  of  President  Tshombe,  by  leaving  the 
large  pro-Communist  army  of  Antoine 
Gizenga  intact,  and  by  forcing  the  submis- 
sion of  President  Tshombe  to  the  highly 
questionable  coalition  government  in  Leo- 
poldville, the  UN.  command.  In  my  opinion, 
is  preparing  the  way  for  a  Communist  take- 
over  in   the  Congo 

1  have  this  morning  submitted  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  creation  of  a  select  committee 
of  the  Senate  to  Investigate  the  situation  in 
the  Congo. 
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It  Lb  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  Investigate 
and  to  be  fully  informed  about  the  situation 
in  the  Congo  as  it  affects  American  Interests; 
the  role  played  by  the  United  States  In  de- 
termining or  opposing  UJf.  policy:  and  the 
use  being  made  in  the  Congo  of  the  money 
of  American  taxpayers. 

There  have  been  reports  in  the  past  Indi- 
cating that  the  Department  of  State  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  U.N.'s  handling  of  the 
Congo  situation.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
Department  has  not  approved  the  recent 
measures  to  which  this  telegram  refers.  I 
urge  you  to  insist  within  the  U.N.  that,  until 
there  has  been  an  opportvmity  for  a  reap- 
praisal of  the  entire  situation,  the  U.N.  com- 
mand in  the  Congo  take  no  further  action 
against  white  officers  or  white  advisers  in 
Katanga  Province;  that  It  release  those  offi- 
cers and  advisers  now  in  custody  and  permit 
them  to  resume  their  positions;  and  that  it 
take  no  fm-ther  measures  to  force  the  sub- 
mission of  President  Tshombe  to  the  coali- 
tion government  In  Leopoldvllle,  in  which 
the  Vice  Premier  and  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  are  both  Prague-trained  Commu- 
nists. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  CIVIL  SERVICE 
RETIREMENT  ACT,  RELATING  TO 
METHOD  OF  COMPUTING  CER- 
TAIN INTEREST  EARNINGS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  739)  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  the  method  of  computing  Inter- 
est earnings  of  special  Treasury  issues 
held  by  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund,  which  were,  on  page  1, 
line  3,  after  "That"  insert  "'(a)";  on 
page  1,  lines  4  and  5,  strike  out  "70 
Stat.  759  (5  U.S.C.  2267)"  and  insert  "(70 
Stat.  759;  5  U.S.C.  2267(d))";  on  page 
2,  after  line  18.  insert: 

(b)  All  special  Issues  in  which  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund  is 
invested  In  accordance  with  section  17(d) 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  as  In 
effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  be  redeemed  and  the  moneys  rein- 
vested by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  or 
before  January  1.  1962,  in  accordance  with 
sxich  section  17(d),  as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
section  2(h)  of  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act,  as  amended  (74  Stat.  302;  5  U.S.C. 
2252(h)(2)  and  (3)),  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  The  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  accept  the  certification  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his  designee  with 
respect  to  service,  for  purposes  of  this  Act, 
of  the  type  rendered  by  employees  described 
in  paragraph  (3)   of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
4(c)  and  9(f)  of  this  Act,  service  rendered 
prior  to  July  10,  1960,  as  an  employee  of  a 
county  committee  established  pursuant  to 
section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
590h(b))  or  of  a  committee  or  an  associa- 
tion of  producers  described  In  section 
10(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  May  12,  1933  (48  Stat.  37),  shall  be  In- 
cluded in  computing  length  of  creditable 
service   for  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  become  effective 
as  of  Jiily  1,  1961. 

Sec.  3.  Section  11(h)  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended  (74  Stat.  409; 
5  U.S.C.  2261(h) ),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  fol- 
lowing "(h)";  and 


(2)   by   adding    at    the    end    thereof    the 

following:  .1 

"(2)   Any  employee —  l| 

"(A)  who  Is  separated  from  the  service 
prior  to  July  12,  1960;  and 

"(B)  who  continues  in  the  service  after 
July  12,  1960,  without  break  in  service  of 
one  workday  or  more, 

shall  be  granted  the  benefits  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  as  if  he  were  separated 
after  July  12,  I960.". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Sections  7(d)  and  7(e)  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended 
(70  Stat.  750,  751;  5  U.S.C.  2257(d)  and  (e^  ), 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(d)  If  such  annuitant,  before  reaching 
age  sixty,  recovers  from  his  disability,  pay- 
ment of  the  annuity  shall  cease  upon  reem- 
ployment by  the  Government  or  one  year 
from  the  date  of  the  medical  examination 
showing  such  recovery,  whichever  is  earlier. 
If  such  annuitant,  before  reaching  age  sixty, 
is  restored  to  an  earning  capacity  fairly 
comparable  to  the  current  rate  of  compensa- 
tion of  the  position  occupied  at  the  time  of 
retirement,  payment  of  the  annuity  .shall 
cease  upon  reemployment  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  one  year  from  the  end  of  the  calen- 
dar year  in  which  earning  capacity  is  so 
restored,  whichever  is  earlier  Earning 
capacity  shall  be  deemed  restored  if.  In  each 
of  two  succeeding  calendar  years,  the  in- 
come of  the  annuitant  from  wages  or  self- 
employment,  or  both,  shall  equal  at  least 
80  per  centum  of  the  current  rate  of  com- 
pensation of  the  position  occupied  immedi- 
ately prior  to  retirement. 

"(e)  If  such  annviitant  whose  annuity  is 
discontinued  under  subsection  (d)  Is  not  re- 
employed In  any  position  included  In  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  he  shall  be  considered 
except  for  service  credit,  as  having  been  in- 
voluntarily separated  from  the  service  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  as  of  the  date  of 
discontinuance  of  the  disability  annuity  and 
shall,  after  such  discontinuance,  be  entitled 
to  annuity  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
provision  of  this  Act.  In  the  case  of  an 
annuitant  whose  annuity  is  heretofore  or 
hereafter  discontinued  becavtse  of  an  earn- 
ing capacity  provision  of  this  or  any  prior 
law  and  such  annuitant  is  not  reemployed  ia 
any  position  included  In  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  annuity  at  the  same  rate  shall  be 
restored  effective  the  first  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing any  calendar  year  in  which  his  In- 
come from  wages  or  self-employment,  or 
both,  is  less  than  80  per  centum  of  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  compensation  of  the  fKJsUion 
occupied  immediately  prior  to  retirement.  If 
he  has  not  recovered  from  the  disability  lor 
which  he  was  retired.  In  the  case  of  an  an- 
nuitant whose  annuity  is  heretofore  or  here- 
after discontinued  Ijecause  of  a  medical  find- 
ing that  the  annuitant  has  recovered  from 
disability  and  such  annuitant  is  not  reem- 
ployed in  any  position  included  in  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  annuity  at  the  same  rate 
shall  be  restored  effective  from  the  date  of 
medical  examination  showing  a  recurrence 
of  such  disability.  Neither  the  second  nor 
third  sentence  of  this  subsection  shall  be  ap- 
plicable in  the  case  of  any  persoi^  receiving 
or  eligible  to  receive  annuity  luider  the  first 
sentence  hereof  and  who  ha.s  reached  the  age 
of  62  years.". 

lb)  No  annuity  payment  shall  be  made, 
as  a  result  of  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  for  any  period 
prior  to  January  1  of  the  year  following  the 
year  in   which   this   Act  is   enacted. 

Sec.  5.  Section  13(b)  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C 
2263(b)  ),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "A  simi- 
lar right  to  redetermination  after  deposit 
shall  be  applicable  to  an  annuitant  ( 1 )  whose 
annuity  Is  based  on  an  Involuntary  separa- 
tion from  the  service,  and  (2i  who  Is  sepa- 
rated, on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  sentence,  after  a  period  of  reemployment 


on    a    full-time    basis    which    began    before 
October  1.  1956  ". 

Sec.  6.  The  third  sentence  of  section  6(f) 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  as 
amended  (5  US  C  2256(f)),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Any  Member  who  completes 
twenty  years  of  service,  or  who  attains  the 
age  of  fifty  years  and  shall  have  served  in 
nine  Congresses,  or  who  attains  the  age  of 
fifty-five  years  and  completes  fifteen  years 
of  service  (at  Iciisi  ten  years  of  which  is 
service  as  a  Member),  shall,  upon  separation 
from  the  service  ( other  than  by  resignation 
or  expulsion),  be  paid  a  reduced  annuity 
computed  as  provided  in  section  9". 

Sec.  7.  Section  6(d)  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
22j6(d)  ),  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  fol- 
lowing "(d) ";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  Any  congressional  employee  who 
completes  twenty  years  of  service  shall,  upon 
involuntary  separation  from  service  as  a 
congressional  employee  not  by  removal  for 
cause  on  charges  of  misconduct  or  delin- 
quency, be  paid  a  reduced  annuity  computed 
as  provided  in  section  9.". 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Tlie  first  sentence  of  section 
9(b)  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  2259(b)  ),  is  amended  by 
inserting  ",  or  former  congressional  em- 
ployee," immediately  following  the  words 
congressional  employee"  where  first  appear- 
ing m  such  sentence. 

(b»  Tlie  second  sentence  of  such  section 
9(b)   Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  ",  or  former  congressional 
employee,"  Immediately  following  the  words 
"congressional  employee"  where  first  appear- 
ing in  such  sentence; 

(2)  by  inserting  the  word  "and"  imme- 
diately following  "service."  at  the  end  of 
clause  (1)  thereof:  and 

(3  I  by  striking  out  ",  and  (3»  has  served 
as  u  congressional  employee  during  the  last 
el°ven   months  of   his   civilian   service". 

Sec  9  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  annuity  benefit.*;  under  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  result- 
ing from  the  operation  of  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  from  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
An  act  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  with  respect  to  interest 
earnings  on  special  Trea.suiT  issues  held 
by  the  civil  service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund,  with  respect  to  employees 
of  agricultural  stabilization  and  conser- 
vation county  committees,  and  with  re- 
spect to  certain  other  categories  of  per- 
sons subject  to  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House,  a.sk  a  con- 
ference with  the  Hou.se  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Vice  President  appointed  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.  MoNRONEY.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Pong. 
and  Mr.  Boggs  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


CONSERVATION  OF  MIGRATORY 
WATERFOWL  BY  THE  ACQUISI- 
TION OF  WET  LANDS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  tlie  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  regard  to  House  bill  7391. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7391)  to  pro- 
mote the  conservation  of  migratory 
w  aterfowl  by  the  acquisition  of  wet  lands 
and  other  essential  waterfowl  habitat, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  requesting  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments,  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  apjwint  the 
conferees    on    the    part    of   the   Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  OflRcer  appointed  Mr.  Magnu- 
soN.  Mr  Engi.e.  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr  Mc- 
Gee,  Mr.  ScHOEPi'EL  and  Mr  Butler  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


Young  of  Ohio  were  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  of  the  joint  resolution  (SJ. 
Res.  133)  to  provide  for  the  coinage  of 
a  medal  in  recognition  of  the  distin- 
guished services  of  Sam  Raybitkn, 
SE>eaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, introduced  by  Mr.  Yakbgrough 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Kerr)  on  Septem- 
ber 7,  1961. 


AID  TO  FEDERALLY   IMPACTED 
SCHOOLS— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  2393 >  to  extend  fcr  1  year  the 
temporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815 
and  874  relating  to  Federal  as.sistance 
in  the  construction  and  operation  of 
.schools  in  federally  impacted  areas,  and 
to  provide  for  the  application  of  such 
laws  to  American  Samoa,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  2393,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  tlie  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
ACT  OF  194&— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  OF  BILL 

LTnder  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  September  7.  1961.  the  name 
of  Mr.  Moss  was  added  as  an  additional 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2517)  to  amend 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946  to  pro\'ide 
more  effective  means  for  bringing  to 
bear  an  informed  public  opinion  upon 
price  and  wage  increases  which  threaten 
economic  stability,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Clark  (for  himself  and  other  Senators > 
on  September  7.  1961. 


PROPOSED  COINAGE  OF  GOLD 
MEDAL  IN  HONOR  OF  SPEAKER 
RAYBURN  —  ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OF  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  September  7.  1961.  the  names 
of  Senators  Anderson,  Bartlett,  Bible. 

BOGGS,    BrTOGES.    BURDICK.    BUTLER,    BYRD 

of  West  Virginia,  Capehart,  Carlson. 
Carroll,  Case  of  New  Jersey,  Case  of 
South  Dakota,  Chavez.  Church.  Curtis, 
DoDD,  Engle.  Fulbright.  Hart.  Hickey, 
Holland,  Jackson,  Javits,  Johnston. 
Jordan,  Keatinc,  Kefauvsr.  Long  of 
Missouri,  Long  of  Hawaii.  Long  of  Loui- 
siana, Magnuson.  McCarthy,  McGee, 
MoNRONEY,  Morton,  Moss,  Muskie, 
Pell,  Prouty.  Randolph.  Saltonstall, 
ScoTT,  Smathers.  Sparkman,  Syming- 
ton,    Williams     of     New     Jersey,     and 


CONGRESSIONAL    DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE  AWARDS  OF  1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  four  distinguished  Members  of 
Congres.s— the  Senator  from  Illinois.  Mr. 
Douglas:  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  Mr. 
Aiken;  the  Representative  from  Mich- 
igan, Mr.  Ford:  and  the  Representative 
from  Missouri.  Mr.  Bolling — received 
the  1961  Congressional  Distinguished 
Service  Awards  from  the  American  Po- 
litical Science  Association.  The  awards 
were  presented  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  that  association,  which  was  held  in 
St.  Loui.'-.  Mo. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  four 
more  outstanding  Members  of  Congress 
could  be  selected  to  receive  the  awards. 
All  of  them  are  distinguished  in  their 
fields.  All  of  them  represent  exceedingly 
well  their  States  and  their  districts.  All 
of  them  are  a  credit  to  the  Congress  and 
to  those  whom  they  have  the  honor  and 
the  privilege  to  represent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cita- 
tions presented  to  the^e  four  outstand- 
ing Members  of  Congress  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citations 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FOL'B  LXGISLATOES  CiTED  BY  APSA  AT  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DlSTINCrXSHED  SERVTnE  AWARDS 
LtNCHEON 

(Release  by   the   American  Political  Science 

Association  I 

St  Loris,  Mo  — Two  Senators  and  two 
Representatives  were  honored  with  the  1961 
Congressional  Distinguished  Ser\'lce  Awards 
this  afternoon  by  the  American  Political 
Science  Association.  Senator  Paul  H  Doug- 
las. Democrat,  of  Illinois:  Senator  George 
D  Aiken.  Republican,  of  Vermont,  Repre- 
sentative Gekaui  R  Ford,  Jr..  Republican, 
of  Michigan;  and  Representative  Richard 
Bolling,  Democrat,  of  Missouri;  received  the 
awards  during  a  luncheon  meeting  at  the 
Sheraton -Jefferson  Hotel  in  St.  Louis  where 
the  association  is  holding  its  57th  anntxal 
meeting 

John  D  Mlllett,  president  of  Miami  Uni- 
versity at  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  chairman  of  the 
1961  awards'  committee,  presented  bronze 
plaques  to  the  fotir  legislators  for  their  con- 
tributions to  the  86th  Congress.  In  making 
the  awards.  Mlllett  read  the  following  cita- 
tions ; 

SENATOR    PAfL     H      DOtJGLAS,    DEMOCRAT,     OF 
ILLINOIS 

"Viewing  his  senatorial  role  in  the  pro- 
gressive tradition  of  Norris  and  La  FoUette. 
Paul  H.  Douglas  has  kept  on  the  Nation's 
current  agenda  many  of  those  enduring 
problems  which  otherwise  might  be  acci- 
dentally overlooked  or  deliberately   ignored. 

"Having  established  himself  as  one  of  this 
Nation's  most  respected  economists,  he 
brought  to  the  Senate  a  breadth  of  under- 
standing regarding  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  in  combating  domeetlc  economic 
and  social  problems  combined  with  unspar- 
ing criticism  of  governmental  waste  and  In- 
efficlencv. 


"Reflecting  the  courage  tempered  by  his 
distinguished  military  service,  be  has  viewed 
the  ngbt  to  advocate  unpopular  but  crucial 
causes  as  a  personal  duty  and  he  haa  pro- 
phetically raised  the  eterr.al  problems  of 
human  freedom  and  dignity  in  terms  of  our 
contemporary  democratic  society. 

"The  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion U  privileged  to  present  this  Congres- 
sional Distinguished  Service  Award  to  Paul 
H.  Douolas.  Democrat,  of  Illinois — ^rigorous 
Intellect,  responsible  independent,  defender 
of  h'uman  right?,  and  consistent  advocate  of 
social  progress." 

senator    GEORGE   D.    AlKEN.   REPUBLICAN, 
or    VERMONT 

"Pursuing  a  highly  independent  course, 
George  D  Aiken  has  performed  his  senato- 
rial duties  With  a  responsibility  that  has  re- 
sisted the  extremism  of  both  the  right  and 
the  lift.  Making  full  use  of  his  New  Eng- 
land prerogative  of  not  speaking  unless  he 
ha£  something  to  say,  he  specializes  In  strip- 
ping away  partisan  pretension  from  the  vil^ 
issues  before  Congress,  substituting  the  oft- 
maligned  but  ultimately  indispensable  no- 
tion of  the  public  interest.  Particularly  in 
the  areas  of  foreign  policy  and  agrictilture. 
his  laciliiy  for  searching  criticism  tempered 
by  commonscnse  provides  one  of  the  essen- 
tial ingredients  in  the  successful  functioning 
of  a  repreyentative  democracy. 

"The  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion takes  great  pleasure  In  presenting  this 
Congressional  Distinguished  Service  Award 
to  George  D.  Aikfh,  Republican,  of  Ver- 
mont— respected  cone  Ua tor.  effective  legis- 
lator, rugged  Yankee  individualist,  and 
symbol  of  bipartisan  responsibility  for  this 
Nation's  welfare." 

CX>.NCRE&SMAN    EICKARD    BOLLING,    DEMOCRAT,    OF 

MISSOURI 

'A  master  strategist  who  serves  as  crucial 
link  between  the  House  leadership  and  the 
Democratic  liberal  block  and  enjoys  the  com- 
plete confidence  of  both.  Richard  Bolling  is 
a  political  realist  who,  while  recognizing 
the  necessity  for  compromise,  refxises  to  de- 
sert basic  principles.  A  careful  student  of 
politics  who  clearly  enjoys  his  active  role 
within  It,  he  has  been  able  to  build  a  unique 
role  for  himself  as  a  bridge  between  the 
northern  and  southern  wings  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  has  become  a  trusted  aid 
of  Speaker  Ratburn  He  has  dedicated  his 
career  to  building  that  vital  area  of  con- 
sensus on  which  rests  the  fate  of  so  much 
leglslativin. 

"The  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion takes  great  pleasure  in  presenting  this 
Congressional  Distinguished  Ser\ice  Award 
to  Richard  Bolling.  Democrat,  of  Missouri — 
thorough  technician,  brilliant  strategist, 
articulate  congressional  spokesman  for  lib- 
eral thought,  and  responsible  custodian  of 
|>ower  and  influence." 

CONOKESSMAN   COLALD  R.   FORD,   JR.,  REPUBLICAN, 
or    MICHIGAN 

"With  the  continuing  growth  of  executive 
power,  the  always  important  legislative  func- 
tion o^  control  over  the  purse  strings  has 
assumed  an  even  greater  role  in  our  demo- 
cratic system. 

"Occupying  one  of  the  most  difficult,  time- 
consuming,  and  important  positions  in  the 
House  as  a  ranking  member  of  the  Deferise 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  Oeralo  Ford 
has,  through  diligent  application  to  com- 
mittee work  and  mastery  of  highly  complex 
defense  matters,  indeed  earned  the  appella- 
tion of  "Congressman's  Congressman."  A 
moderate  conservative  who  is  highly  re- 
spected by  his  colleagues  of  both  parties,  he 
symbolizes  the  hardworking,  competent 
legislator  who  eschews  the  more  colorful, 
publicity -seeking  roles  In  favor  otf  a  solid 
record  of  achievement  in  the  real  work  of 
the  House — committee  work.  Nonpartisan 
where  the  defense  posture  of  the  Nation  Is 
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concerned,  he  nonetheless  occupies  an  im- 
portant jxjsltion  in  the  national  councils  of 
his  party  and  Is  a  recognized  leader  of  the 
Republicans  In  the  House. 

■"The  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion is  privileged  to  present  this  Congres- 
sional Distinguished  Service  Award  to  Gerald 
R  FORD,  Jr.,  Republican,  of  Michigan — 
party  leader,  responsible  critic,  respected 
participant  In  debate,  conscientious,  dedi- 
cated, and  Judicious  committee  member." 


REQUEST      FOR      CONSIDERATION 

OP     UNOBJECTED- TO     CALENDAR 

MEASURES  FOLLOWING  MORNING 

HOUR    DURING    REMAINDER    OF 

SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
in  order  at  any  time  during  the  rest  of 
the  session,  at  the  conclusion  of  morning 
business,  to  call  up  the  items  on  the 
calendar  to  which  there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  would  give  us  a  chance  to 
explain.  The  calendar  could  be  called 
right  now.  All  I  am  trying  to  do  Is  make 
it  possible  to  bring  up  private  bills  and 
Other  measures  on  the  calendar  to  which 
there  is  no  objection,  inasmuch  as  such 
measures  can  be  quickly  disposed  of.  My 
request  relates  only  to  the  measures  on 
the  calendar  to  which  there  is  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  my 
purpose  in  objecting  is  as  follows:  I  can 
already  see  the  purpose  of  grinding  out 
bills,  and  I  would  wish  to  know  the  con- 
tents of  the  bills  to  be  considered  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  request. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  may  be  that  later, 
after  I  talk  with  the  Senator  fi-om  Mon- 
tana, I  shall  withdraw  this  blanket  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  if  a  request  is  made  for  per- 
mission for  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee to  meet  today  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate,  I  shall  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  shall 
not  object  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request  on  that  basis;  and  I  should  like 
the  Senate  to  be  on  notice  that  from  now 
on,  no  requests  of  that  nature — that  is, 
to  interpose  an  indefinite  objection  to 
committee  meetings — will  be  granted 
unless  the  Senator  who  is  doing  the  pro- 
testing is  here  on  the  floor  to  object.  I 
think  that  is  a  responsibility  of  every 
Senator,  and  I  think  the  Senate  is  en- 
titled to  that  courtesy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  I  object  reluc- 
tantly. However,  it  is  on  the  following 
basis  that  I  will  raise  the  objection:  2 
years  ago  there  was  debate  concerning 
an  international  fair.  The  debate  re- 
volved about  the  issue  of  whether  the 
fair  should  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C., 
or  in  New  York.  During  the  debate  it 
was  pointed  out  that  New  York  has  a 
very  large  population,  and  that  if  the 
fair  were  held  in  New  York,  the  income 


would  be  adequate  to  finance  it,  and  that 
the  U.S.  Government  would  not  be  asked 
to  expend  any  funds  in  the  development 
of  the  exhibition. 

President  Eisenhower  appointed  a 
Commission  to  study  the  subject;  and 
the  Commission  recommended  that  the 
fair  be  held  in  New  York. 

When  that  subject  was  brought  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  asked 
questions  as  to  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  called  upon  to  expend 
any  money  to  further  the  program  The 
answer  was  repeatedly  and  firmly  that 
no  moneys  would  be  expected  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Today,  there  is  pending  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  authority  to  expend 
$300,000  to  make  a  study  of  what  would 
be  the  participation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Connected  with  that  resolu- 
tion, there  already  is  a  declaration  by 
the  promoters  of  the  fair  that  the  US. 
Government  build  a  $30  million  building 
as  its  participation  in  the  fair — the  $30 
million  reflecting  $20  million  for  the 
building  and  $10  million  for  the  equip- 
ment which   would   be   exhibited. 

Last  week  this  subject  was  brou*iht 
before  the  committee.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  2  yeai's  ago  the  proponents  of 
the  study  assured  that  there  would  be 
no  expendituie  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  the  meeting  last 
week,  because  of  those  commitments 
made  2  years  ago,  the  lesolution  was 
passed  over — according  to  my  under- 
standing, for  the  present  session. 

Today,  I  learned  that  the  committee 
contemplates  taking  up  the  resolution 
I  will  not  stand  by— in  this  breach  of 
the  commitment,  made  2  years  ago.  tiiat 
no  Federal  Government  moneys  would 
be  expended — when  it  now  appears  a.s  a 
fact  that  a  drive  is  being  made  for  the 
expenditure  of  $30  million  of  Federal 
Government  funds. 

There  are  three  expenditures  of  a 
similar  nature  which  we  should  have  in 
mind.  One  of  them  calls  for  S39  million 
for  the  Jame  Madison  Memorial.  Jame.s 
Madison  was  a  great  American,  and  I 
have  studied  and  followed  his  teachinus 
But  I  do  not  believe  such  an  expenditure 
is  essential  though  desirable.  Twenty 
million  dollars  has  been  reque.sted  for 
the  building  of  an  aquarium  I  cannot 
see  the  essentiality  of  it. 

Thirty  million  dollars  obviously  will 
be  requested  for  the  building  of  a  Fed- 
eral structure  at  the  New  York  Pair, 
which  cannot  be  claimed  to  be  a  world 
fair,  inasmuch  as  the  World  Fair  will  be 
held  in  Seattle  the  coming  year.  It  is 
entirely  apparent  that  the  New  York 
Fair  cannot  be  a  world  fair,  because  a 
world  fair  must  have  the  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of  International  Expositiom.  a 
combination  of  30  nations  which  declares 
whether  there  will  be  participation;  and 
only  when  there  is  participation  can  the 
fair  be  a  world  fair. 

That  Bureau  of  International  Expo- 
sitions has  declared  that  it  will  partici- 
pate in  the  Seattle,  Wash.,  Fair,  and  not 
the  New  York  Fair. 

It  is  on  that  ground  that  I  reluctantly 
object  to  the  consideration  of  the  meas- 
ure before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 


At  this  time  I  withdraw  my  objection 
to  bills  to  which  there  is  no  objection 
being  considered  on  the  general  calendar 
as  proposed  by  the  majority  leader. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  wish  to  as.sure  him  that,  if  a 
request  is  made  and  he  is  in  the  city, 
and  not  absent  on  official  business,  he 
will  receive  proper  notification  to  that 
effect,  .so  he  can  come  to  the  Chamber 
and  record  ins  objection 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  very  reluctantly  ob- 
ject to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
meeting  because  there  are  some  measures 
we  ought  to  take  up.  but  I  cannot  stand 
by  with  this  breach  of  commitment. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business  and 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  E.xecu- 
tive  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  mes,sages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

'For  nominations  this  day  received, 

see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings  > 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be 
stated 


CALIFORNIA   DEBRIS  COMMISSION 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Col  Arthur  H.  Frye.  Jr  ,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  to  be  president  and  senior 
member  of  the  Califoinia  Debris  Com- 
mi.ssion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  i.s  confirmed. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Public  Health 
Service 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  that  tho.se  nominations  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  he  con- 
sidered en  bloc,  and.  without  objection. 
they  are  confirmed.  Without  objection, 
the  President  will  be  notified  forthwitii 
of  tiie  nominations  today  confirmed. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legi.slative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


THE  SENATE'S  RELUCTANT  BOSS: 
SENATOR  MIKE  MANSFIELD,  OP 
MONTA»TA 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  in  the 

September  issue  of  Sign  magazine,  there 
appeared  an  article  by  Paul  F.  Healy. 
Wa.';l:ington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  under  the  caption  "The 
Senate's  Reluctant  "Boss"  I  hope  my 
distingui-shed  friend  heard  that.  The 
reference  is  to  our  distinguished  major- 
ity leader.  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  of 
Montana.  Excellent  as  the  article  is. 
it  does  not  quite  do  justice  to  two  out- 
standing attributes  of  the  man  from 
Montana.  The  first  is  his  humility. 
Leadership  is  exercised  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  but  it  reaches  its  highest 
level  when  it  springs  from  humility,  for 
humility  is  one  of  the  essential  com- 
ponents of  love  for  one's  fellow  man. 

His  other  great  attribute  is  complete 
cooperation  with  his  fellow  Senators  to 
accommodate  the  many  intrusions  and 
conflicts  which  are  a  part  of  public  serv- 
ice. How  often  I  have  asked  Mike 
M.^N5FIELD  to  reschedule  some  measure 
because  a  Senator  who  had  a  particular 
interest  in  it  would  be  unavoidably  ab- 
sent on  that  day.  How  often  I  have 
a.sked  him  to  avoid  a  Saturday  session, 
if  possible,  so  that  Members  might  catch 
up  on  the  cver-increasinp  volume  of  cor- 
respondence and  office  work,  and  almost 
invariably  he  ha.s  obliged  How  often 
I  have  asked  him  to  defer  a  rollcall  until 
the  following  day  if  Senators  were  away 
from  the  session,  and  seldom  lias  he 
demurred  at  the  request  These  are  in- 
trinsic qualities  which  have  truly  en- 
deared him  to  everj'  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  salute  him  as  a  durable  and 
in.spiring  friend  whom  I  first  came  to 
know  when  he  took  the  oath  of  office  in 
the  78th  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Healy  be  made  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Senate's  Relvctant  "Boss" 
(By  Paul  F    Healy  i 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfiixd 
may  well  be  unique  in  this  respect:  In 
Washington.  D.C  .  where  men  pursue  power 
the  way  other  men  pursue  money,  he  Is  in- 
clined to  run  from  it 

The  fact  that  the  Montana  Demi^rat  has 
proved  tn  be  a  highly  effective  leader  dur- 
ing his  first  year  on  the  Job  Is  an  anomaly. 
Every  leader  of  the  Senate  has  his  own  style, 
but  Mansfield  Is  a  startili\g  departure  from 
all  previous  patterns  He  is  a  calm  pipe- 
smoker,  intro\-erted.  Independent,  dispas- 
sionate, philosophical,  scholarly,  reflective, 
and  lucking  in  ego.     He  is  not  dynamic. 

For  MANsriELn.  being  a  Senator  and  a 
Member  of  the  august  Forclcn  Relations 
Committee  Is  a  rich  enough  life  He  is  one 
Senator  who  is  believed  by  Washington  cor- 
respondents when  he  says  he  has  no  desire 
to  be  President.  He  did  not  even  yearn  to 
run  the  Senate.  It  wae  the  extremely  rare 
case  of  the  office  seeking  the  man. 

It  all  started  like  this:  before  the  session 
opening  in  January  1957.  then  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Lykix)n  Johnson  was  casting 
about  to  find  someone  to  fill  the  vacant  post 
of  Democratic  '•whip,"  or  assistant  leader. 
Johnson  wanted  a  western  Senator  who  was 
trusted,  able,  hard  woiklng.  and  moderately 


liberal.    llANsmu)  meastired  up  perfectly — 
except  that  be  said  he  wasn't  interested. 

Johnson  sought  the  aid  ot  a  political  as- 
sociate of  Manso^eud  who  was  outside  the 
Senate.  This  man  went  to  Mansfield  and 
urged  him  to  reconsider  hU  rejection  of  the 
post. 

"I  don't  like  it.  I  dont  want  It.  and  I 
won't  take  it."  Mansfield  told  the  emissary 
The  friend  reported  back  to  Johnson.  They 
decided  to  make  another  try  with  reinforce- 
ments Johnson  enlisted  the  aid  of  several 
influential  Senators,  and  together  they  fi- 
nally persuaded  the  Montanan  to  do  his 
duty  to  the  Democratic  Party.  For  the  next 
4  years.  Johnson  and  his  quiet  deputy  made 
a  harmonious  and  highly  successful  team  in 
running  the  Senate. 

Then,  a  few  days  after  the  election  In  No- 
vember lb»60  President-elect  Kennedy  tele- 
I)honed  Mansfield  to  say  he  was  looking  for- 
ward to  seeing  him  succeed  Johnson  when 
the  latter  moved  up  to  the  Vice  Presideiicy 
Mansfield  replied  that  he  didn  i  think  he 
should  take  the  post.  He  was  privately  wor- 
ried Uiftt  if  the  first  Catholic  President  was 
flai:kcd  by  a  Catholic  Senate  leader  as  well  as 
a  Catholic  House  leader  (Representative 
John  McCormack.  of  Massachusetts),  It 
might  stir  up  the  professional  anti-Cath- 
u'ics 

"You've  got  to  take  it.  Mucr "  the  Presi- 
dcm-elecT   told  him       "We  need  you  " 

Mansjield  thereupon  agreed  to  stand  for 
the  leadership  post,  and  he  was  unanimously 
elected  by  his  colleagues  in  January.  In  re- 
sisting the  opportunity  he  had  not  l>een 
shirking  a  resporLsibllity  or  ducking  a  chal- 
lenge. Mansfteu^d  does  not  scare  easily.  In- 
deed, it  might  be  impossible  to  scare  a  man 
who  survived  the  totigh  school  of  politics  in 
Butte,  Mont  ,  mucked  in  the  Butte  copper 
mines,  and  served  as  aji  enlisted  man  In  the 
.^rmy.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  (no  other 
Member  of  Congress  is  a  veteran  of  these 
three  military  branches  i . 

Mansfield  also  has  been  a  college  profes- 
sor, but  there  is  nothing,  aside  from  his 
ever-present  pipe,  to  suggest  an  academic 
type  At  58.  he  carries  a  solid  175  p>ounds  on 
his  spare-looking,  5-foot- 11 -inch  physique 
His  skin  is  while  and  his  hair  Jet  black  above 
a  high  forehead.  His  face  has  the  kind  of 
bony  plainness  and  strength  which  h.-is  been 
identified  with  American  pioneer  stock.  As 
a  speaker,  he  is  without  emotion  or  fiam- 
boyauce 

Nonetheless,  it  was  felt  tLat  the  Senate 
Democrats  would  badly  miss  Johnson,  whom 
many  observers — including  Mansfield — have 
called  the  most  efTective  Senate  majority 
leader  in  history  At  the  helm,  Johnson 
had  used  every  trick  in  the  book — and  some 
new  ones — to  coax,  cajole,  wheedle,  and  drive 
his  troops   Into  following   his   banner. 

Mansfield  has  an  instinctive  distaste  for 
backstage  wheelii.g  and  dealine  Yet  in  its 
first  c.\posure  in  tlie  Senate,  the  bold  Ken- 
nedy program  In  1961  made  progress  at  a 
pace  that  was  steadier  and  faster  than  was 
generally  anticipated  Tliere  were  even  signs 
that  the  old  Southern  Democrat-Republican 
coalition  against  lit>eral  bills  was  broken. 
Hew  has  this  been  accomplished  by  Mans- 
field and  his  whip.  Senator  Hl-bert  Hum- 
PHTtrv? 

First,  there  was  no  twisting  of  arms.  Jab- 
bing at  chests,  and  whispering  in  ears  a  la 
Johnson.  The  new  leader  did  net  even  ask 
Senators  individually  to  swing  their  votes 
to  him. 

"They're  sent  here  to  do  tlieir  own  think- 
ing," Mansfield  explains,  "and  I  hope  by 
logic  and  understanding  they'll  do  the  right 
thing.  I  don't  believe  in  arm  twisting  and 
high  pressuring.  The  leader  should  not  lay 
down  by  command  or  ukase  what  the  Sena- 
tors should  do.  Collectively,  they  are  the 
ones  who  decide.  There  is  i^o  difTereuce  be- 
twern  Senators — all  are  on  tlie  same  level 
I  am  one  among  my  peers." 


He  believes  his  Job  is  "to  get  bills  out 
of  committee,  secure  some  degree  of  cooper- 
ation in  otir  party,  and  give  consideration 
to  difficult  problems  that  confront  Senators 
Individually.  All  have  been  tolerant  of  me 
and  cooperative.  Republicans  as  well  as 
Democrats.    I've  been  pretty  lucky." 

Conslderateness  is  the  key  to  Mansfield's 
character  and  efTectiveness.  Says  one  Sen- 
ator "He  has  much  Influence  because  he  is 
completely  considerate.  He  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  make  life  more  worth  living  In  the 
Senate  Where  Johnson  loved  to  see  the 
Senate  in  session,  even  late  at  night,  Mans- 
field schedules  sessions  only  when  neces- 
sary, and  he  gets  you  home  in  time  for 
dinner  " 

It  is  6;iid  that  M.^NsnEI.D  gives  a  "quid" 
without  demanding  a  "quo"  Take  the  day 
last  May  when  Comdr  Alan  B  Shepard,  Jr.. 
the  astronaut,  was  welcomed  at  the  White 
House  with  all  possible  fanfare  Mansfield 
learned  that  the  \eteran  Senator  Sttles 
Bridges  from  Shepard  "s  home  State  of  New 
Hampshire  had  been  invited  to  the  cere- 
mony but  that  Bridges'  New  Hampshire  Re- 
publican colleague,  Norris  Cotton,  had  not. 
Mansfield  was  disturbed,  because  he  knew 
Cotton  will  face  a  possibly  difficult  primery 
fight  when  he  comes  up  for  reelection  in 
1962. 

Maksfteld  telephoned  the  'White  House 
and  got  Cotton  an  invitation  Cotton 
ended  tip  sitting  in  the  front  row  of  \'TP's 
and  being  photographed  with  Shepard.  for 
the  edification  of  hometown  TV  viewers  and 
newspaper  readers  Afterward,  Cotton  went 
tnj  MANsnELD  Rud  shock  his  hand  "Thank 
you,  Mike,  I  appreciate  that."  he  said. 
Later  that  afternoon  Cotton  voted  with 
MAN.sFinD  on  an  ambassadorial  nomination 
which  his  own  Republican  leadership  op- 
posed. 

Mansfield  ha*  a  mental  toughness  which 
is  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  In  this 
sense,  he  is  "a  deceptive  fellow,"  according 
to  James  Howe,  a  Washington  lawyer  and 
onetime  r.dmlnistrative  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent FYanklin  Roosevelt 

"I  expect  a  certain  toughness  at  first  If 
I  cross  Johnson."  explains  Rowe.  who  U  an 
intimate  of  both  men  "But  I  would  never 
t.ake  M-'M»?nEU)  on  Thic  is  a  much  tougher 
n^.an  He  ciiii  t  have  his  mind  changed, 
especially  if  he  feels  he  is  being  pressured 
or  pushed" 

Mansfif.ld  is  the  son  of  Irish  immigrants. 
Fa  trick  and  Josephine  O  Brlen  Mansfield, 
who  arrived  in  New  York  City  in  1896.  He 
was  bcrn  :n  Greenwich  Village  on  the  day 
before  St  Patrick  s  Day  in  1903.  His  mother 
died  when  he  was  6  and  hi*  father,  a  porter 
In  a  hotel,  packed  him  and  his  two  sisters 
off  to  two  uncles  in  Great  Falls.  Mont.  At 
14.  Michf.el  Joseph — who  officially  has  al- 
ways called  himself  Mike — ran  away  and 
joined  the  Navy  He  claimed  he  was  17  and 
forged  his  father's  name  to  the  application 
blank.  The  boy  wanted  to  see  the  world — 
or  at  least  the  war — but  the  closest  he  got  to 
either  was  seven  peaceful  crossings  of  the  At- 
lantic in  a  cruiser. 

Released  in  1919.  he  next  tried  the  Army, 
l^.opmg  for  occupation  duty  in  Germany. 
Instead,  he  became  an  orderly  in  the  medi- 
cal corps  at  Fort  McDowell,  near  San  Fran- 
cisco. Mustered  out  in  1930.  Mansfielxi 
walked  around  the  corner  In  San  Francisco 
and  signed  up  for  a  2-year  hitch  In  the 
marines.  This  time  he  "hit  the  jackpot." 
as  he  puts  it.  by  rising  to  private  first-class 
and  enjoying  duty  in  the  Philippines.  China, 
and  other  Far  Eastern  places.  It  led  to  a 
lilelong  preoccupation  with  developments 
in  Asia. 

M-ANSFiELD  returned  to  Montana  in  1922 
and  got  the  only  Job  he  could  find — as  a 
"mucker"  far  below  the  ground  in  the  famed 
copper  mines  of  Butte.  It  was  grimy,  gruel- 
ing labor  and  he  saw  men  all  around  him 
dying  of  dust  In  their  lungs.  And  he  wanted 
most  of  all  to  have  an  education. 
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Though  he  lacked  15  high  school  credits, 
young  ldANBnzi.o  talked  Montana  State 
University  into  an  arrangement  whereby  he 
could  enroll;  he  was  allowed  to  take  his 
college  courses  while  simultaneously  pro- 
ceeding through  Butte  High  School.  The 
result  was  that  he  was  awarded  his  second- 
ary diploma  only  3  months  before  he  got 
his  bachelor  of  arts  in  1933 — at  30  years 
old.  He  had  already  married  his  high  school 
teacher,  pretty  Maureen  Hayes,  a  Butte  girl 
and  a  graduate  of  St.  Mary's  College  of  Notre 
Dame. 

In  1934  Mansfield  earned  a  master  of  arts 
lii  political  science  and  left  the  mines — where 
he  had  risen  to  assistant  engineer — for  good. 
For  the  next  9  years,  he  taught  Latin  Ameri- 
can and  Par  Eastern  history  at  Montana 
State.  Then  the  Inevitable  happened:  in 
Irish  Catholic,  politically  conscious  Butte, 
the  popular  professor  was  drawn  into  poli- 
tics. In  1942  he  'vas  elected  to  Congress  on 
the  Democratic  ticket.  He  has  not  known 
defeat  since.  In  1952  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  and  in  1958  he  was  reelected,  polling 
a  fantastic  76.2  percent  of  the  total  vote. 
When  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House, 
Mansfiixd's  background  as  a  Far  Eastern 
history  teacher  won  him  an  Immediate  ap- 
pointment to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. In  the  winter  of  1944-45.  he  journeyed 
through  the  Interior  of  China  on  a  confi- 
dential mission  for  President  Roosevelt. 
Mansfield's  report  on  the  "overall  picture" 
of  the  confused  developments  there  won 
him  respect  in  high  places  and  launched 
his  reputation  as  an  authority  on  the 
Orient. 

Mansfield  has  visited  30  countries  in  the 
course  of  18  trips  to  Asia.  Europe.  Africa, 
and  South  America.  In  so  doing,  he  has  the 
satisfaction  of  having  had  no  less  than  five 
private  audiences  with  Pope  Pius  XII. 

But  he  dislikes  traveling  on  a  fixed  sched- 
ule, or  with  a  committee,  and  he  hates  being 
wined  or  dined.  When  he  arrives  in  a  for- 
eign city,  his  technique  is  to  let  the  Embassy 
know — and  then  disappear.  He  first  seeks 
out  a  local  American  newspaperman  and 
takes  him  to  dinner  to  pick  his  brain.  Then 
he  roams  the  city,  talking  to  people  at  ran- 
dom with  the  help  of  one  interpreter.  In 
a  hot  country,  Mansfield  is  usually  coatless, 
with  sleeves  rolled  up. 

Mansfield's  assignment  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  immediately  upon  en- 
tering the  Senate  in  1953  raised  some  eye- 
brows. For  an  incoming  freshman  to  be 
awarded  the  choicest  of  all  committee  posts 
was  an  unprecedented  honor.  Soon,  to  the 
distress  of  some  of  his  fellow  committee 
members,  Mansfield  Increasingly  began  to 
urge  some  tapering-off  of  the  foreign  aid 
program.  It  seemed  to  him  that  any  gov- 
ernment which  took  Uncle  Sam's  loans  and 
grants  should  use  every  nickel  of  it  for  the 
good  of  its  people. 

"Mike  Is  continually  offended  by  the  mo- 
rality of  the  foreign  aid  program."  one  puz- 
zled liberal  has  complained.  "It  does  no 
good  to  tell  him  that  that's  the  morality  of 
those  people,  and  that  there's  nothing  we 
can  do  about  it." 

In  his  continuing  criticism  of  the  aid  pro- 
gram, Mansfield  also  argues  that  the  United 
States  could  do  "a  great  deal  more  with  a 
great  deal  less"  (money)  if  it  eliminated  the 
waste,  overlapping,  and  inefficiency  of  the 
ngencies  administering  it. 

In  his  year  as  leader,  Mansfield  otherwise 
has  shown  his  streak  of  independence  by 
breaking  with  the  Kennedy  administration 
on  its  German  policy.  In  a  surprise  speech 
in  the  Senate  in  late  June,  he  proposed  that 
there  might  be  a  "third  way"  to  solve  the 
deadlock  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  would  be  to  guarantee 
Berlin  as  a  free  city. 

Mansfield  made  it  clear  he  thought  we 
should  never  be  pushed  or  bullied  on  Berlin, 
but  nonetheless  he  was  promptly  castigated 


by  commentators,  columnists,  and  letter- 
writers  who  hinted  that  he  might  be  an 
appeaser.  The  furor  only  gave  Mansfield 
satisfaction.  His  main  purpose  had  been 
to  stir  up  a  national  debate  on  the  situa- 
tion, and  he  had  a  good  one  going  in  the 
Senate  for  several  days.  His  concern  was 
that  if  the  United  States  and  the  Russian.s 
remained  frozen  In  their  positions  on  Berlin, 
it  would  inevitably  lead  to  war.  Privately, 
he  said:  "All  I  want  is  for  people  to  think 
when  there  is  still  time  to  think — nut  when 
it's  too  late.  We  must  not  doom  ourselves 
to  equating  all  change  with  defeat  or  retreat 
Unless  we  are  willing  to  change,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  in  pursuit  of  the  last  car  oi 
a  train  that  is  always  pulling  away  from  lis." 

Though  Ma.nsfield  made  it  clear  the  White 
House  and  State  E>epartment  had  no  advance 
knowledge  of  hl.s  speech,  his  critics  in.sisted 
that  as  majority  leader  his  words  would  be 
Interpreted  abroad  as  eith»r  a  trial  balloon 
or  a  sign  of  disunity 

This  loss  of  Independence  vexes  Manspield 

"My  role  is  to  represent  the  Senate  to  the 
President,  and  the  President  to  the  Senate," 
he  points  out.  "I'm  the  Senate's  agent  pri- 
marily. It's  kind  of  a  spot  and  one  of  the 
reasons  I  didn't  want  the  job' 

As  leader.  Mansfield  also  was  torn  by  his 
feelings  on  the  controversial  question  of 
federal  aid  to  schools.  He  believes  that 
parochial  schools  "need  help  and  deserve  it 
because  they  make  a  great  contribution  U-< 
the  security  and  welfare  of  the  country"    In 

1960,  he  had  voted  for  an  amendment  to 
give  such  aid.  but  it  had  failed.     Whea.  in 

1961,  the  Kennedy  administration  sent  to 
Congress  a  proposal  to  aid  public  schools 
only,  his  first  impulse  was  to  support  a  drive 
to  add  a  parochlal-prlvate-school  amendment 
to  the  bill. 

But.  after  sounding  out  the  sentiment  of 
his  colleagues.  Mansfield  decided  to  go  along 
with  administration's  desire  to  have  tiie  two 
issues  considered  separately.  He  felt  that 
the  non-public-school  amendment  would 
stand  a  better  chance  of  passage  if  it  were 
taken  up  in  connection  with  the  extension  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act— in 
which  there  already  was  a  precedent  for  »ld- 
ing  Catholic  education. 

Mansfield  regards  solitude  as  a  synonvm 
for  relaxation  His  only  recreation  is' knock- 
ing a  golf  ball  around  a  course  for  an  hour — 
alone — and  listening  to  his  hi-fi  recordlngi;  of 
such  piano  artists  as  "Knuckles"  O'Toole 
His  great  pride  and  Joy  is  his  daughter.  Anne, 
who  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  Smith 
College  in  1959. 

Lyndon  Johnson  once  said  in  the  Senate 
that  if  he  and  Mrs.  Johnson  had  had  a  son. 
"we  would  like  to  have  had  him  become  the 
kind  of  man  Mike  Mansfield  is."  One  story 
best  illustrates  the  quality  which  has  made 
Mansfield  perhaps  the  best-liked  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

During  his  1958  campaign  for  reelection, 
a  well-intentioned  admirer,  one  Jimmy  Sulli- 
van, insisted  on  stumping  eastern  Montana 
for  Mansfield.  Sullivan  was  militantly  Irish, 
and  eastern  Montana  is  noted  for  being  mili- 
tantly non-Irish.  The  Senator's  campaign 
lieutenants  repeatedly  pleaded  "For  Qod's 
sake,  Mike,  keep  him  out  of  there  He's  kill- 
ing us  with  that  brogue." 

Mansfield  said  nothing.  Finally,  he  told 
his  campaign  manager:  "When  I  came  btick 
from  the  Marines  and  had  nowhere  to  go. 
Jimmy  Sullivan  was  running  a  rooming 
house  in  Butte.  He  fed  and  clothed  me  for 
months.  Now,  if  you  think  this  Senate  job 
is  worth  hurting  Jimmy's  feeling.s.  yoWre 
crazy." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  for  his  unfailing  courtesy, 
kindness,  and  consideration,  and  to  say 
to  him  that  I  think  I  am  extremely  for- 


tunate to  have  as  a  partner  across  the 
aisle  in  this  body  a  man  of  the  integrity, 
the  understanding,  and  the  tolerance  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinoi.s 


REGULATION  OF  FARES  FOR 
TRANSPORTATION  OF  SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA— MOTION  FOR  RECON- 
SIDERATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  on  Fiiday,  on  the  call  of  the 
calendar,  the  Senate  passed  S.  1745.  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  provide  a  sub- 
sidy for  the  DC.  Transit  System.  I  de- 
sire to  file  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  bill. 
I  undei'otand  the  first  procedure  is  to 
move  that  the  Senate  ask  the  House  to 
return  the  bill  to  the  Senate. 

I  enter  a  motion  to  reconsider  S.  1745. 
and  ask  that  the  bill  be  returned  to  the 
Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  motion 
to  reconsider  will  be  entered.  It  is  now 
in  order  to  move  that  the  House  be  re- 
quested to  return  the  bill  to  the  Senate 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  so 
move. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  moves  that  the  House 
be  requested  to  return  the  bill  to  the 
Senate 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not. 
morning  bu.siness  is  closed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  to  con.sider  the  two  treaties  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  con.sider  executive 
busine.ss. 


A  TREATY  OF  FRIENDSHIP.  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, AND  NAVIGATION  BE- 
TWEEN THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  AND  THE  UNITED  KING- 
DOM OF  BELGIUM— TREATY  OF 
AMITY  AND  ECONOMIC  REIJK- 
TIONS  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  THE 
REPUBLIC    OF    VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Executive  J,  a 
Treaty  of  Friendship,  Establishment, 
and  Navigation  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  King- 
dom of  Belgium.  Together  With  a  Re- 
lated Pi-otocol;  and  Executive  L,  a 
Treaty  of  Amity  and  Economic  Relations 
Between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded 
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to  consider  the  following  conventions, 
which  were,  respectively,  read  the  sec- 
ond time,  as  follows: 

ExEcimvE  J  87th  Congress,  1st  Session — 
Trfjity  of  Friendship,  E.stablishment  and 
Navigation    Between    the    UNrrtD    States 

OF   .\MFRIl.  A    AND    THE    KINGDOM    OF    BELGIfM 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,   and 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 

Desirous  of  strengthening  the  bonds  of 
peace  and  friendship  traditionally  existing 
between  their  two  countries  and  ol  en- 
couraging closer  economic  and  cultural  rela- 
tions between  the  two  peoples. 

Being  cognizant  of  the  contributions 
which  may  be  made  toward  these  end.s  by 
arrangements  specllying  mutually  accorded 
rights  and  privileges  and  promoting  mutual- 
ly advantageous  commercial  Intercourse  and 
ln\esimenls. 

Have  resolved  to  conclude  a  Treaty  of 
Friendship.  E.stablishment  and  Navigation, 
and  for  that  purpose  have  appointed  as 
ilielr  plenipotentiaries. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
Anifrlca : 

His  Excellency  Mr  William  A  M  Burden, 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  Slates  of  America 
in  Brussels; 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians 

His  Excellency  Mr  Pierre  Wigiiy.  Minister 
for   Foreign    Affairs. 

Who,  having  communicated  to  each  other 
their  full  powers  found  t<j  be  in  good  and 
due  form,  iiave  agreed  as  lollows 

ARTICLE     I 

Each  Contracting  Party  shall  at  all  times 
accord  equitable  treatment  and  effective  pro- 
tection to  the  persons,  property,  enterprises, 
rights  and  Interests  of  nationals  and  com- 
panies of  the  other  Party 

ARTIt  LE     2 

1  Nationals  of  either  Contracting  Party 
shall,  subject  to  the  laws  relating  U)  the 
entry,  sojourn  and  establishment  of  aliens. 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  territories  of  the 
other  Party,  to  travel  therein  freely,  to 
reside  and  establish  themselves  at  places  of 
their  choice  Nationals  of  either  Party 
shall  in  particular  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
territories  of  the  other  Party  and  reside 
therein 

(a)  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  triide 
between  the  two  countries  and  engagliig  in 
related  commercial  activities,  or 

(bi  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  di- 
recting the  operations  of  an  enterprise  in 
which  they  have  invested,  or  are  actively 
in  the  process  of  Investing,  a  substantial 
amount  of  capital 

2.  Nationals  of  either  Party  and  nationals 
of  third  countries  en  route  to  or  from  the 
territories  of  such  Party  shall,  subject  to 
the  reservation  in  paragraph  1  of  the  pres- 
ent Article,  be  accorded  freedom  of  transit 
for  themselves  and  their  baggage  through 
the  territories  of  the  other  Party  by  the 
routes  most  convenient  for  international 
transit.  In  particular,  they  shall  be  free 
from  requirements  tiiat  entail  unnecessary 
delays  and  impediments.  They  shall  be 
subject,  however,  to  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  their  baggage  that  are  applicable 
to  aliens  generally  In  order  to  prevent  abuse 
of  the  transit  privilege 

3.  Nationals  of  either  Party,  within  the 
territories  of  the  other  Party,  shall  enjoy 
freedom  of  conscience;  and  they  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  hold  religkms  services,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  at  suitable  places  of  their 
choice. 

4.  Nationals  of  either  Party  shall  be  per- 
mitted, within  the  territories  of  the  other 
Party,  to  gather  information  material  for 
dissemination  to  the  public  abroad,  and  shall 
enjoy  freedom  of  transmission  of  such  ma- 
terial to  be  used  for  publication  by  the  press. 


radio,  television,  motion  pictures  and  other 
means:  and  they  shall  be  permitted  to  com- 
municate freely  with  other  persons  Inside 
and  outside  such  territories  by  mall,  tele- 
graph and  <ither  means  open  to  general 
public  use 

,")  The  provisions  of  the  present  Article 
shall  be  subject  to  the  right  of  either  Party 
to  apply  measures  that  are  necessary  to 
maintain  public  order  and  protect  the  public 
health,  morals  and  safety. 

ARTICLE    3 

1  Nationals  of  either  Contracting  Party 
Within  the  territories  of  the  other  Party 
shall  t>e  accorded  full  legal  and  Judicial  pro- 
tection for  their  pyersons,  rights  and  inter- 
ests. Such  nationals  shall  be  free  from 
molestation  and  shall  receive  constant  pro- 
tection m  no  case  less  than  that  required  by 
intei national  law. 

2  To  this  end  they  shall  in  particular 
have  righ*.  oi  access,  on  the  same  basis  and 
on  the  same  conditions  as  nationals  of  such 
other  Party,  to  the  courts  of  Justice  and 
administrative  tribunals  and  agencies  In  all 
degrees  of  Jurisdiction  and  sliall  have  riglit 
to  the  services  of  competent  persons  ol  their 
choice 

3  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  1  and  2 
of  the  present  Article  shall  extend  and  apply 
In  the  same  manner  to  conipanies  It  is 
understood,  moreover,  that  the  right  of  such 
access  shall  be  enjoyed  without  any  require- 
ment   ol    registration    or    domestication 

(a)  In  the  case  of  Belgian  companies  not 
engaged  in  activities  In  the  territories  of 
the    United   States   of   America;    and 

(bi  in  the  case  of  United  States  companies 
not  established  in  the  territories  of  the  King- 
d(jm  of  Belgium 

4.  If  a  national  of  either  Party  is  taken 
Into  custody  within  the  territories  of  the 
other  Party,  the  iiearest  consular  representa- 
tive of  his  country  shall  on  the  demand  of 
such  national  be  Immediately  notified  and 
shall  have  the  right  to  visit  and  communi- 
cate with  such  national  without  arbitrary 
delay      Such  national  shall: 

(a  I  receive  reasonable  and  human  treat- 
ment in  no  case  less  than  that  required  by 
International   law; 

(b)  be  formally  and  Immediately  informed 
of  the  charges  against  him.  and 

(CI  be  brought  to  trial  a.s  rapidly  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  proper  preparation  of  his 
defense,  for  which  he  shall  enjoy  all  reason- 
able means,  including  the  services  of  com- 
petent counsel 

5  The  dwellings  offices  warehouses,  fac- 
tories and  other  premises  of  nationals  and 
companies  of  either  Party  located  within  the 
territories  of  the  other  Party  shall  not  be 
subject  to  searches  or  measures  other  than 
those  permitted  by  law  and  in  execution  of 
law  Official  searches  and  examinations  of 
such  premise.*  and  their  contentj?,  when  nec- 
es-isary.  shall  be  made  according  to  law  and 
with  careful  regard  for  the  convenience  of 
the  occupants  and  the  conduct  of  business. 

6  Contracts  entered  into  between  na- 
tionals and  companies  of  either  Party  and 
nationals  and  companies  of  the  other  Parly, 
that  provide  for  the  settlement  by  arbitra- 
tion of  controversies  shall  not  be  deemed 
unenforceable  within  the  territories  of  such 
other  Party  merely  on  the  grounds  that  the 
place  designated  for  the  arbitration  proceed- 
ings Is  outside  ."iuch  territories  or  that  the 
nationality  of  one  or  more  of  the  arbitrators 
is  not  that  of  such  other  Party.  No  award 
duly  rendered  pursuant  to  any  such  contract 
and  final  and  enforceable  under  the  laws  of 
the  place  where  rendered,  shall  be  deemed 
invalid  and  denied  effective  means  of  en- 
forcement by  the  authorities  of  either  Party 
merely  on  the  grounds  that  the  place  where 
such  award  was  rendered  is  outside  the  ter- 
ritories of  such  Party  or  that  the  nationality 
of  one  or  more  of  the  arbitrators  is  not  that 
of  such  Party. 


ARTICLE     4 

1.  Property  that  nationals  and  companies 
of  either  Contracting  Party  own  within  the 
territories  of  the  other  Party  shall  enjoy 
constant  security  therein  through  full  legal 
and  Judicial  protection. 

2.  Neither  Party  shall  take  unreasonable 
or  discriminatory  measures  that  would  Im- 
pair the  acquired  rights  and  Interests  within 
Its  territories  of  nationals  and  companies 
of  the  other  Party  in  the  enterprises  which 
they  have  established,  in  their  capital,  or  in 
the  skills,  arts  or  technology  which  they 
have  supplied. 

3.  Nationals  aiid  companies  of  either  Party 
shall  not  be  expropriated  of  their  property 
within  the  territories  of  the  other  Party  ex- 
cept for  public  benefit  and  with  the  prompt 
payment  of  just  compensation  Such  com- 
pensation shall  be  in  an  effectively  realizable 
form  and  shall  represent  the  full  eq\ilvalent 
of  the  property  taken  Furthermore,  ade- 
quate provision  shall  have  been  made  not 
later  than  the  time  of  taking  for  the  deter- 
mination and  payment  thereof. 

4.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  Party 
shall  In  no  case  be  accorded,  within  the 
territories  of  the  other  Party,  less  than  na- 
tional treatment  with  respect  to  the  matters 
set  forth  in  paragraph  3  of  the  present  Article 
and  in  paragraph  5  of  Article  3.  Moreover, 
enterprises  m  which  nationals  and  companies 
of  either  Party  have  a  substantial  interest 
shall  be  accorded,  within  the  territories  of 
the  other  Party,  not  less  than  national  treat- 
ment in  all  matters  relating  to  the  taking 
of  privately  owned  enterprises  into  public 
ownership  and  to  the  placing  of  such  enter- 
prises vmder  public   control. 

ARTICLE      5 

1  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  Con- 
tracting Party  shall  be  accorded,  within  the 
territories  of  the  other  Party,  national  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  obtaining  ai;d  main- 
taining patents  of  Invention,  and  with  re- 
spect to  rights  in  trade  marks,  trade  names, 
trade  labels  and  industrial  property  of  all 
kinds. 

2  The  Parties  deem  that  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable to  further,  through  cooperative  and 
other  appropriate  means,  the  Interchange 
and  use  of  scientific  and  technical  knowl- 
edge, particularly  in  the  interest  of  increas- 
ing productivity  and  improving  standards 
of   living   within   their   respective   territories, 

ARTICLE    6 

1  Nationals  of  either  Contracting  Party 
shall  be  permitted,  within  the  territories  of 
the  other  Party,  to  organize  companies  for 
cam  upon  the  same  conditions  as  nationals 
of  such  other  Party  Nationals  and  com- 
panies of  either  Party  shall  be  permitted  to 
maintain  subsidiaries,  branches,  agencies 
and  offices  within  the  territories  of  the  other 
Party  upon  conditions  no  less  favorable  than 
those  accorded  nationals  of  such  other 
Party 

2.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  Par- 
ty shall  be  accorded  national  treatment 
with  respect  to  engaging  in  all  types  of  com- 
mercial, industrial,  financial  and  other  ac- 
tivities for  gain  within  the  territories  of  the 
other  Party  The  provisions  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  apply  In  the  case  of  na- 
tionals to  activities  in  an  independent  or 
dependent  capacity. 

3  Companies  constituted  under  the  ap- 
plicable laws  and  regulations  within  the 
territories  of  either  Party  shall  be  deemed 
companies  thereof  and  shall  have  their  Jurid- 
ical status  recognized  within  the  territories 
of  the  other  Party,  provided  that  nothing  In 
their  charter  or  corporate  purposes  is  con- 
trary to  the  public  policy  of  such  other 
Party 

4  In  the  case  of  enterprises  situated  with- 
in the  territories  of  either  Party  and  con- 
trolled by  nationals  and  comp>anies  of  the 
other    Party,    such    enterprises,    whether    in 
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the  form  of  Individual  proprietorships,  com- 
panies or  otherwise,  shall  In  all  that  relates 
to  the  conduct  of  the  activities  thereof  be 
accorded  treatment  no  less  favorable  than 
that  accorded  like  enterprises  controlled  by 
nationals  or  comp>anles  of  the  country. 

5.  Each  Party  reserves  the  right  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  aliens  may  estab- 
lish, acquire  Interests  in,  or  carry  on  enter- 
prises engaged  within  Its  territories  In 
communications,  air  or  water  transport, 
banking  involving  fiduciary  or  depository 
functions,  or  the  exploitation  of  land  or 
other  natural  resources.  However,  new  limi- 
tations Imposed  by  either  Party  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  aliens  are  accorded  national 
treatment,  with  respect  to  carrying  on  such 
activities  within  its  territories,  shall  not  be 
applied  as  against  enterprises  which  are 
regularly  engaged  in  such  activities  therein 
at  the  time  such  new  limitations  are  adopted 
and  which  are  owned  or  controlled  by  na- 
tionals and  companies  of  the  other  Party. 
Moreover,  neither  Party  shall  deny  to  trans- 
portation, communications  and  banking 
enterprises  of  the  other  Party  the  right  to 
maintain  branches  and  agencies  to  perform 
functions  necessary  for  essentially  inter- 
national operations  in  which  they  are 
permitted  to  engage. 

8.  The  provisions  of  the  present  Article 
shall  not  prevent  either  Party  from  pre- 
scribing special  formalities  In  connections 
with  the  establishment  of  companies  or 
enterprises  within  its  territories  which  are 
managed  or  controlled  by  aliens;  but  such 
formalities  may  not  Impair  the  substance 
of  the  rights  set  forth  in  paragraphs  1,  2 
and  4  of  the  present  Article. 

7.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either 
Party  shall  be  accorded  national  treatment 
with  respect  to  engaging  in  scientific,  edu- 
cational, religious  and  philanthropic  activi- 
ties within  the  territories  of  the  other 
Party.  They  shall  be  accorded  the  right  to 
form  associations,  including  non-proQt  as- 
sociations, under  the  laws  of  such  other 
Party  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the 
aforesaid  activities.  Nothing  in  the  present 
Treaty  shall  be  deemed  to  grant  or  to  Imply 
any  right  to  engage  In  political  activities. 

AKTICXX    7 

1.  The  Contracting  Parties  recognize  that 
it  is  desirable  for  conditions  of  competitive 
equality  to  be  maintained  in  situations  In 
which  publicly  owned  or  controlled  trading 
or  manufacturing  enterprises  are  in  compe- 
tition within  the  territories  of  either  Party 
with  privately  owned  and  controlled  enter- 
prises of  nationals  or  companies  of  the  other 
Party. 

2.  Accordingly,  such  state-owned  enter- 
prises should  not  be  given  special  economic 
privileges  which  could  injure  the  competi- 
tive position  of  such  private  enterprises. 
However,  this  principle  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  either  Party  from  making 
such  special  concessions  in  aid  of  state- 
owned  enterprises  as  It  deems  necessary  dur- 
ing periods  of  economic  crisis,  especially  to 
relieve  unemployment.  This  principle, 
moreover,  is  without  prejudice  to  special  £id- 
vantages  given  in  connection  with: 

(a)  manufacturing  goods  for  government 
use,  or  supplying  goods  and  services  to  the 
Government  for  Government  use,  or 

(b)  supplying,  at  prices  substantially  be- 
low competitive  prices,  the  needs  of  par- 
ticular population  groups  for  essential 
goods  and  services  not  otherwise  practically 
obtainable  by  such  groups. 

ABTICLK  8 

1.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  Con- 
tracting Party  shall  be  permitted  to  engage, 
within  the  territories  of  the  other  Party  the 
services  of  accountants  and  technical  experts 
of  eSl  kinds,  executive  personnel,  attorneys, 
agents  and  otlMr  apeetalists  of  their  choice. 

2.  National  and  companies  of  either  Party 
shall   be   permitted   to   engage   the  servicea 


of  accountants  and  other  technical  ex- 
perts regardless  of  the  extent  to  which 
they  may  have  qualified  for  the  practlo*  of 
a  profession  within  the  territories  of  the 
other  Party,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making 
examinations,  audits  and  technical  Investiga- 
tions and  rendering  reports  in  the  private 
interest  of  such  nationals  and  companies  in 
connection  with  the  planning  and  operation 
of  their  enterprises,  and  enterprises  in  which 
they  have  a  flnanical  interest,  wiihr.i  such 
territories. 

ARTTCIE     9 

1.  Nationals  of  either  Contracting  Party 
residing  within  the  territories  of  the  ntiher 
Party,  and  nationals  and  companies  of  either 
Party  engaged  In  trade  or  other  gainful  p\ir- 
sult  or  In  scientific,  educational,  religious  or 
philanthropic  activities  within  the  territories 
of  the  other  Party,  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  payment  of  taxes,  fees,  or  charges  Im- 
posed upon  or  applied  to  income,  capital, 
transactions,  activities  or  any  other  object. 
or  to  requirements  with  respect  to  the  levy 
and  collection  tliereof.  withm  the  territories 
of  such  other  Party,  more  burdensome  than 
those  borne  by  nationals  and  companies  of 
such  other  Party  in  like  situation 

2.  With  respect  to  nationals  of  either 
Party  who  are  neither  resident  nor  engaged 
In  trade  or  other  gainful  pursuit  within  the 
territories  of  the  other  Party,  and  with  re- 
spect to  companies  of  either  Party  which  are 
not  engaged  in  trade  or  other  gainful  p\ir- 
sult  within  the  territories  of  the  other  Party, 
It  shall  t)€  the  aim  of  such  other  Party  to 
apply  in  general  the  principle  set  forth  in 
paragraph  1  of  the  present  Article. 

3.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  Par' y 
covered  by  paragraph  2  of  the  present  Ar- 
ticle, shall  not  be  subject,  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  other  Party,  to  the  payment  of 
taxes,  fees  or  charges  imposed  upon  or  ap- 
plied to  Income,  capital,  transactions,  activi- 
ties or  any  other  object,  or  to  requirements 
with  repect  to  the  levy  and  collection 
thereof,  more  burdensome  than  those  borne 
by  nationals  and  companies  of  any  ttxlrd 
country. 

4.  In  the  case  of  companies  of  either  Party 
engaged  in  trade  or  other  gainful  purauit 
within  the  territories  of  the  other  Party,  and 
In  case  of  nationals  of  either  Party  engaged 
in  trade  or  other  gainful  pursuit  within  the 
territories  of  the  other  Party  but  not  resi- 
dent therein,  such  other  Party  shall  not  im- 
pose or  apply  any  tax,  fee  or  charge  upon  any 
income,  capital  or  other  basis  In  excess  of 
that  reasonably  allocable  or  apportionable 
to  its  territories,  nor  grant  deductions  and 
exemptions  less  than  those  reasonably  al- 
locable or  apportionable  to  its  territories,  A 
comparable  rule  shall  apply  also  in  the  Cftse 
of  companies  organized  and  operated  exclu- 
sively for  scientific,  educational,  religious  or 
philanthropic  purposes. 

5.  The  provisions  of  the  present  Article 
shall  not  obligate  either  Party  to  extend  to 
nationals  and  companies  of  the  other  Party 
tax  advantages  accorded  to  nationals  and 
companies  of  any  third  country  on  the  basis 
of  reciprocity  or  by  virtue  of  agreements  for 
the  avoidance  of  double  taxation.  Further- 
more, each  Party  reserves  the  right  to  apply 
special  provisions  in  extending  advantages 
to  its  nationals  and  residents  in  connection 
with  Joint  tax  returns  by  husband  and  wife 
and  In  allowing  to  residents  of  contiguous 
countries  exemptions  of  a  p>er8onal  nature 
In  connection  with  income  and  inheritance 
taxes. 

ARTICLK    10 

1.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  Con- 
tracting Party  shall  be  accorded  by  the  other 
Party  the  same  treatment  as  nationals  and 
companies  of  such  other  Party  with  respect 
to  payments,  remittances  and  transfers  of 
funds  or  financial  instruments  between  the 
territories  of  the  two  Parties  as  well  as  be- 
tween the  territories  of  such  other  Piu-ty  and 


of  any  third  country.  This  treatment  shall 
be  not  less  favorable  than  that  accorded  to 
nationals  and  companies  of  any  third  coun- 
try in  like  situations. 

2  Neither  Party  shall  impose  exchange  re- 
strictions as  defined  In  paragraph  5  of  the 
present  Article  except  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  maintain  or  restore  adequacy  to  Its 
monetary  reserves,  particularly  in  relation  to 
Its  external  commercial  and  financial  re- 
quirements. It  Is  understood  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  Article  do  not  alter 
the  obllg.Ttlons  either  Party  may  have  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  or  preclude 
imposition  by  either  Party  of  particular  re- 
strictions whenever  the  Fund  specifically 
so  authorizes  or  requests. 

3  If  either  Party  Imposes  pxch;inge  restric- 
tions in  accordance  with  paracraph  2  of  the 
present  Article,  it  shall  not  fall,  after  mak- 
Ine;  whatever  provision  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  the  availability  of  foreign  exchange 
for  essential  goods  and  services,  to  make  pro- 
vision to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  In 
light  of  the  level  of  the  monetary  reserves 
and  Its  balance-of-payments.  for  the  with- 
drawal In  the  currency  of  the  other  Party 
of:  (at  the  compensation  referred  to  In  Arti- 
cle 4.  paragraph  3ib)  earnings,  whether  In 
the  form  of  salaries  Interest,  dividends  com- 
missions, royalties  payments  for  technical 
services,  or  oUierwlse,  ici  amounts  for  amor- 
tization of  loans,  depreciation  of  direct  In- 
vestments, and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  capi- 
tal transfers,  giving  consideration  to  special 
needs  for  other  transactions.  If  more  than 
one  rate  of  exchange  Is  in  force,  the  rate  ap- 
plicable to  such  withdrawal  shall  be  a  rate 
which  Is  specifically  approved  by  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  for  such  transac- 
tions or.  in  tlie  absence  of  a  rate  so  approved 
an  effective  rate  which,  inclusive  of  any 
taxes  or  surcharges  on  exchange  transfers,  Ls 
Just  and  reasonable. 

4  Exchange  restrictions  shall  not  be  im- 
posed by  either  Party  In  a  manner  unneces- 
sarily detrimental  or  arbitrarily  discrimi- 
natory to  the  claims,  investments,  transport, 
trade  and  other  Interests  of  the  nationals 
and  companies  of  the  other  Party,  nor  t/i 
the  competitive  position  thereof. 

5  The  term  "exchange  restrictions"  as 
used  In  the  present  Article  includes  all  re- 
strictions, regulations,  charges,  taxes,  or 
other  requirements  imposed  by  either  Party 
which  burden  or  interfere  with  payments, 
remittances,  or  transfers  of  funds  or  finan- 
cial Instruments  between  the  territories  of 
tlie   two   Parties 

6.  Questions  arising  under  the  present 
Treaty  concerning  exchange  restrictions  af- 
fecting aliens  are  governed  by  the  provisions 
of  the  preseiit  Article. 

ARTICLE     1 1 

Commercial  travelers  representing  na- 
tionals and  companies  of  either  Contracting 
Party  engaged  In  business  within  the  terri- 
tories thereof  shall  be  accorded  within  the 
territories  of  the  other  Party  treatment  no 
less  favorable  than  that  accorded  to  com- 
mercial travelers  representing  nationals  and 
companies  of  such  other  Party  with  respect 
to  the  exercise  of  their  functions. 

ARTICLE     1 2 

1.  Between  the  territories  of  the  two  Con- 
tracting Parties  there  shall  be.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty, 
freedom  of  navigation. 

2  Vessels  under  the  flag  of  either  Party, 
and  Ciu-rying  the  papers  required  by  Its  laws 
In  proof  of  nationality,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
vessels  of  that  Party,  both  on  the  high 
seas  and  within  the  ports,  places  and  waters 
of  the  other  Party. 

3.  The  term  "vessels"  as  used  In  the  pres- 
ent Treaty,  means  all  types  of  vessels, 
whether  privately  owned  or  operated,  or  pub- 
licly owned  or  operated,  but  this  term  does 
not  Include  vessels  of  war. 
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ARTICLE    13 

1.  Vessels  of  either  Contracting  Party  shall 
have  'liberty,  on  equal  terms  with  vessels  of 
the  other  Party  and  on  equal  terms  with  ves- 
sels of  any  third  country.  U)  come  with  their 
cargoes  to  all  ports,  places  and  waters  of  such 
other  Party  open  to  foreign  commerce  and 
navigation.  Such  vessels  and  cargoes  shall 
in  the  ports,  places  and  waters  of  such  otlier 
Party  be  accorded  in  all  respects  national 
ireatmenl  and  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment 

2  Vessels  of  either  Party  en  route  to  or 
from  the  territories  of  the  other  Party  shall 
be  accorded  national  treatment  and  most- 
favored-natlon  treatment  with  respect  to  the 
right  to  carry  all  cargo  that  may  be  earned 
by  vessel 

3  Goods  carried  by  vessels  under  the  flag 
of  either  Party  to  or  from  the  territories  of 
the  other  Party  shall  enjoy  the  same  favors 
as  when  transported  in  vessels  sailing  under 
the  flag  of  such  other  Party  This  applies 
especially  with  regard  to  customs  duties  and 
all  other  fees  and  charges,  to  bounties,  draw- 
backs and  other  privileges  of  this  nature,  as 
well  as  to  the  administration  of  the  customs 
and  to  transp<-jrt  to  and  from  port  by  rail 
and  other  means  of  transportation 

4.  The  coasting  trade  and  Inland  naviga- 
tion are  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the 
present  Article  However,  the  vessels  of  each 
Party  shall  be  accorded  by  the  other  Party 
most-favored-nation  treatment  with  respect 
to  the  coasting  trade  and  inland  navigation 
Moreover,  it  is  understood  that  vessels  of 
either  Party  shall  be  permitted  to  discharge 
portions  of  cargoes  at  any  ports,  places  or 
waters  of  the  other  Party  open  to  foreign 
commerce  and  navigation,  and  to  proceed 
with  the  remaining  portions  of  sucli  cargoes 
to  any  other  such  f>or*.s,  places  or  waters  and 
they  shall  be  permitttd  to  load  In  like  man- 
ner In  the  same  voyage  outward,  at  the  vari- 
ous ports,  places  and  waters  open  to  foreign 
commerce  and  navlga'ion.  but  a  right  to  en- 
gage in  the  coasting  trade  or  inland  naviga- 
tion may  not  thereby  be  claimed 

5  Neither  Party  shall  impose  any  measure 
of  a  discriminatory  nature  that  hinders  or 
prevents  the  importer  or  exporter  of  products 
of  either  country  from  obtaining  marine  in- 
surance on  such  products  In  companies  of 
either  Party. 

ARTICLE    14 

If  a  vessel  of  either  Contracting  Party 
runs  aground  or  is  wrecked  on  the  coasts 
of  the  other  Party,  or  if  It  is  In  distress  and 
must  put  into  a  port  of  the  other  Party  the 
latter  Party  shall  extend  to  the  vessel  as 
well  as  to  the  crew,  the  passengers,  the  per- 
sonal property  of  crew  and  passengers,  and 
to  the  cargo  of  the  vessel,  the  same  protec- 
tion and  assistance  as  would  have  been  ex- 
tended to  a  vessel  under  Its  own  flag  In  like 
circumstances;  and  shall  permit  the  ve.«isel 
after  repairs  to  proceed  with  Its  voyage  upon 
conformity  with  the  laws  applicable  alike 
to  vessels  under  Its  own  flag  Articles  sal- 
vaged from  the  vessel  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  customs  duties  unless  they  pass  Into 
internal  consumption,  taut  articles  not  en- 
tered for  consumption  may  be  subject  to 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue 
pending  their  exit   from  the   country 

ARTICLE    15 

1.  In  all  ports  of  either  Contracting  Party 
the  masters  of  vessels  under  the  flag  of  the 
other  Party,  who.se  crews  have  ceased  to  be 
fully  constitut<>d  on  account  of  Illness  or  for 
any  other  cause,  shall  be  permitted  to  en- 
gage such  seamen  m  may  be  necessary  for 
the  continuation  of  the  voyage 

2.  Nationals  of  either  Party  who  are  sea- 
men may  be  sent  to  ports  of  the  other  Party 
to  join  national  vessels,  In  care  of  consular 
officers,  either  Individually  or  in  groups  on 
the  basis  of  seamen's  papers  Issued  in  llevi  of 
passports.    Likewise,  nationals  of  either  Party 


.shall  be  permitted  to  travel  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  other  Party  on  their  way  to  Join 
vessels  or  to  be  repatriated  on  the  basis  of 
.seamen's  papers  used  In  lieu  of  passports 

ARTICLE  16 

Tlie  present  Treaty  shall  not  preclude  the 
application  by  either  Contracting  Party  of 
measures : 

(ai  regulating  the  importation  or  exporta- 
tion of  gold  or  silver, 

ibi  relative  to  its  national  fisheries  and 
to  the  products  thereof: 

(CI  relating  to  fissionable  materials,  to 
radioactive  byproducts  of  the  utilization  or 
processing  thereof,  or  to  materials  that  are 
the  source  of  fissionable  materials, 

(d)  regulating  the  production  of  or  traffic 
in  arms,  ammunition  and  implements  of 
war.  or  traffic  in  other  materials  carried  on 
directly  or  indirectly  lor  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying a  military   establishment: 

lei  necessary  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of 
a  Party  for  the  maintenance  or  restoration 
ni  international  peace  and  security,  or  neces- 
sary to  protect  Its  essential  security  interests; 

(  f  I  for  the  protection  of  national  treasures 
having  an  artistic,  historical  or  archeological 
value;   or 

( g »  denying  to  any  company  In  the  owner- 
ship or  direction  of  which  nationals  of  any 
third  country  or  countries  have  directly  or 
indirectly  the  controlling  interest,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  present  Treaty,  except  with 
respect  to  recognition  of  juridical  status  and 
with   respect  to  access  to  courts. 

ARTICLE    1 7 

1  The  term  "national  treatment  '  means 
treatment  accorded  within  the  territories  of 
a  Contracting  Piu-ty  upon  terms  no  less  fa- 
vorable than  the  treatment  accorded  there- 
in. In  like  situations,  to  nationals,  companies, 
products,  vessels  or  other  objects,  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  such  Party. 

2  The  term  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment" means  treatment  accorded  within  the 
territories  of  a  Party  upon  terms  no  less 
favorable  than  the  treatment  accorded  there- 
in, in  like  situations,  to  nationals,  com- 
panies, products,  vessels  or  other  objects,  as 
the  case  may  be.  of  any  third  country 

3  As  used  m  the  present  Treaty,  the  term 
companies  ■  means  corjxjratlons.  partner- 
ships, companies  and  other  associations, 
whether  or  not  with  juridical  status. 
whether  or  not  with  limited  liability  and 
whether  or  not  lor   pecuniary   profit 

4  National  treatment  accorded  under  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Treaty  to  com- 
panies of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium  shall,  in 
any  State  or  possession  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  be  the  treatment  accorded  there- 
in to  companies  created  or  organized  in 
other  States  and  possessions  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America. 

ARTICLE    18 

1.  The  territories  to  which  the  present 
Treaty  extends  shall  comprise  all  areas  of 
land  and  water  under  the  sovereignty  or  au- 
thority of  each  Contracting  Party,  other  than 
the  Trust  Territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi  in  the 
case  of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  and  the  Tiiist  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

2.  It  is  understood  that  the  present  Treaty 
does  not  apply  to  territories  vinder  the  au- 
thority of  either  Party  solely  as  a  military 
base  or  by  reason  of  temporary  military  oc- 
cupation 

ARTICLE     1 9 

1  Each  Contracting  Party  shall  accord 
sympathetic  consideration  to.  and  shall 
afford  adequate  opporttinity  for  consulta- 
tion regarding,  such  representations  as  the 
(ither  Party  may  make  with  respect  to  any 
matter  affecting  the  operation  of  the  pres- 
ent Treaty. 

2.  Any  dispute  between  the  Parlies  as  to 
the    Interpretation    or    application    of    the 


present  Treaty,  not  satisfactorily  adjusted 
by  diplomacy,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice,  unless  the 
Parties  agree  to  settlement  by  some  other 
pacific  means. 

ARTICLE    20 

The  present  Treaty  shall  terminat./e  the 
Treaty  of  Com^merce  and  Navigation  signed 
at  Washington  March  8.  1875.  and  the  Con- 
vention concerning  Trade  Marks  signed  at 
Washington  April  7,   1884 

ARTICLE    21 

1  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified, 
and  the  ratifications  thereof  shall  be  ex- 
changed at  Washington  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  The  present  Treaty  shall  enter  into 
force  one  month  after  the  day  of  exchange 
of  the  instruments  of  ratification 

3  The  present  Treaty  shall  remain  In 
force  for  ten  years  and  shall  continue  in 
lorce  tliereafter  viniU  terminated  as  pro- 
vided herein 

4.  Either  Contracting  Party  may  by  giving 
one  years  written  notice  to  the  other  Party, 
terminate  the  present  Treaty  at  the  end  of 
the  Initial  ten-year  period  or  at  any  time 
thereafter 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  the  present  Treaty 
and    have   affixed   hereunto   their   seals 

Done  at  Brus.sels.  this  21st  day  of  Feb- 
ruary one  thousand  nine  hundred  sixty  one. 
in  duplicate,  in  the  French  and  English 
languages.   bc>th  eqvially  authentic 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 

William  A    M    Bvrden. 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium 

P     WiGNY 


Protocol 

At  the  time  of  signing  the  Treaty  of 
Friendship  Estt.tallshment  and  Navigation 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Belgium  the  undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries,  duly  authorized,  have  fur- 
ther agreed  on  the  following  provisions, 
will 'h  shall  be  considered  Integral  parts  of 
the  aforesaid  Treaty 

1  The  provisions  of  Article  2,  paragraph 
},  b) ,  of  the  Treaty  shall  be  construed  as  ex- 
tending to  persons  who  represent  nationals 
and  companies  ol  the  same  nationality  which 
have  Invested  or  are  actively  In  the  process 
of  investing  a  substantial  amount  of  capital 
in  an  enterprise  in  the  territories  of  the 
other  Party,  and  who  are  employed  by  such 
nationals  and  companies  in  a  respKjnsible 
capacity 

2.  With  reference  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  3  paragraph  2,  each  Party  agrees 
that,  within  its  territories,  the  nationals  of 
the  other  Party  shall  be  entitled  to  free  legal 
aid  on  the  same  conditions  as  its  own 
nationals. 

3.  With  reference  to  Article  3,  paragraphs 
2  and  3.  nationals  of  either  Party  having 
their  permanent  residence  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  other  Party  and  companies  of 
cither  Party  having  their  establishment, 
main  or  branch,  within  the  territories  of 
the  other  Party  who  appear  as  plaintiff  or 
intervening  party  before  the  courts  of  such 
other  Party  shall  be  exempt  from  obligation 
to  pose  security  for  costs  In  such  Instances 
as  nationals  and  companies  of  such  other 
Party  would  be  exempt 

4  The  provisions  of  Article  4,  paragraph 
3,  providing  for  the  payment  of  compen.sa- 
tion  shall  extend  to  interests  held  directly 
or  indirectly  by  nationals  and  companies  of 
either  Party  in  property  which  is  taken  with- 
in the  territories  of  tlie  other  Party. 

5  The  provisions  of  the  present  Treaty  do 
not  confer  rights  to  engage  In  gainful  activi- 
ties except  with  the  authorization  to  that 
effect  required  by  the  applicable  laws  and 
regulations  The  two  Parties  are  agreed, 
however,  to  entertain  in  a  most  considerate 
manner  applications  for  authorization  to  en- 
gage In  activities  pursuant  to  the  Treaty. 
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6.  The  provisions  of  Article  6,  paragr^h 
2,  do  not  extend  to  profeaaions  which,  be- 
cause they  involve  the  perfonnance  of  func- 
tions in  a  public  capacity  or  in  the  intereats 

of  public  health  and  safety,  are  state-Ucensed 
and  reserved  by  law  to  nationals  of  the 
country. 

7.  The  provisions  of  Article  6,  paragraph 

2.  shall  not  extend  to  the  activity  of  ped- 
dlers and  itinerant  artisans  in  the  exercise 
of  their  occupations  as  such. 

8.  with  reference   to   Article   6,   paragraph 

3.  neither  Party  shall  apply  the  term  "public 
policy"  BO  as  to  deny  recognition  to  a  com- 
pany constituted  under  the  laws  of  the  other 
Party  in  any  situation  in  which  the  former 
Party  permits  a  company  with  like  purposes 
to  be  constituted  under  its  laws. 

9.  The  benefit  of  the  provisions  of  Article 
6,  paragraph  3,  and  of  Article  9,  paragraph 

4.  shall  not  be  acquired  within  the  territories 
of  the  Contracting  Party  whose  law  takes 
the  main  establlsiiment  into  consideration 
for  the  recognition  of  companies.  If  such 
establishment  is  deemed  to  be  within  its 
territory. 

10.  The  provisions  of  Article  6,  paragraphs 
2  and  7,  shall  not  be  construed  to  confer 
rights  with  respMJct  to  owning  real  property. 

11.  The  treatment  provided  in  Article  10, 
paragraph  1,  is  designed  only  to  preclude 
discriminations  on  the  ground  of  nationality 
but  does  not,  for  instance,  preclude  different 
treatment  based  upon  residence  require- 
ments. 

12.  It  is  understood  that  the  word  "cargo" 
{or  "cargoes")  as  used  in  Article  13  shall  be 
deemed  to  comprehend  passengers  as  well 
as  goods. 

13.  The  provisions  of  Article  13,  para- 
graph 2,  shall  not  apply  to  postal  services. 

In  witness  whereof  the  resi>ective  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  this  Protocol  and 
have  afOxed  hereunto  their  seals. 

Done  at  Brussels  this  2l8t  day  of  Feb- 
ruary one  thousand  nine  hundred  sixty  one, 
in  duplicate,  in  the  Prench  and  English  lan- 
guages, both  equally  autheritic. 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 

WnxiAM  A.  M.  Burden. 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium: 

P.  WlGNT. 


ExECUTrvx  L.  87th  Concbess,  Pulst  Session — 
TaxATT  OF  AMmr  and  Economic  Rela- 
tions    BXTWEEN     THI     UnOTD     STATES     OF 

Amxbica  and  tux  Rij>UBLic  or  Vietnam 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  desirous  of  promoting 
friendly  relations  between  their  peoples  and 
of  eiK;ouraglng  mutually  beneficial  trade 
and  closer  economic  intercourse  generally, 
have  resolved  to  conclude  a  Treaty  of  Amity 
and  Economic  Relations,  and  have  appointed 
as  their  Plenipotentiaries: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Mr.    Elbridge    Durbrow,    Ambassador    Ex- 
traordinary    and     Plenipotentiary     of     the 
United  States  of  America  at  Saigon; 
and 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam: 

Mr.  Vu  Van  Mau,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs; 

Who,  having  communicated  to  each  other 
their  full  powers  found  to  be  In  due  form, 
agree  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  I 

1.  Nationals  of  either  Party  shall,  subject 
to  the  laws  relating  to  the  entry  and  sojourn 
of  aliens,  be  permitted  to  enter  the  terri- 
tories of  the  other  Party,  to  travel  therein 
freely,  and  to  reside  at  places  of  their  choice. 
Nationals  of  either  Party  shall  in  particular 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  territories  of  the 
other  Party  and  to  remain  therein  for  the 
purpose  of:  (a)  carrying  on  trade  between 
the  territories  of  the  two  Parties  and  en- 
gaging in  related  commercial  activities;   or 


(b)  developing  and  directing  the  operations 
of  an  enterprise  in  which  they  have  invested 
or  are  activtiy  in  process  of  investing  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  capital.  Each  Party  re- 
serves the  right  to  exclude  or  expel  alleiis  on 
grounds  relating  to  public  order.  mofBls. 
health  and  safety. 

2.  Nationals  of  either  Party  shall  receive 
the  most  constant  protection  and  seciuity 
within  the  territories  of  the  other  Party,  in 
no  case  less  than  that  required  by  interna- 
tional law.  When  any  such  national  is  in 
custody,  he  shall  in  every  respect  receive  rea- 
sonable and  humane  treatment;  and.  on  his 
demand,  the  diplomatic  or  consular  repre- 
sentative of  his  country  shall  be  immediately 
notified  and  accorded  full  opportunity  to 
safeguard  his  interests.  He  shall  be  promptly 
informed  of  the  accusations  against  him,  al- 
lowed ample  facilities  to  defend  himself,  and 
given  a  prompt  and  impartial  disposition  of 
his  case. 

3.  Nationals  of  either  Party  within  the 
territories  of  the  other  Party  shall,  either  In- 
dividually or  through  associations,  and  so 
long  as  ihelr  activities  are  not  contrary  to 
public  order,  safety,  or  morals:  (a)  enjoy 
freedom  of  conscience  and  the  right  to  hold 
religious  services  and  engage  in  religious  ac- 
tivities generally;  (b)  be  permitted  to  engage 
in  philanthropic,  educational,  and  scientific 
activities;  (c)  have  the  right  to  gather  and 
transmit  Information  for  dissemination  to 
the  public  abroad;  and  (d)  be  permitted  to 
communicate  with  other  persons  inside  and 
outside  such  territories  by  mall,  telegraph, 
or  other  means  open  to  the  general  publiq. 

AETICLX    n 

1.  Companies  constituted  under  the  ap- 
plicable laws  and  regulations  of  either  Party 
shall  be  deemed  companies  thereof  and  shall 
have  their  Juridical  statvis  recognized  within 
the  territories  of  the  other  Party.  As  used 
in  the  present  treaty,  "companies"  means: 

(a)  As  concerns  the  United  States  of 
America,  corporations,  partnerships,  com- 
panies, and  other  associations,  whether  or 
not  with  limited  liability  and  whether  or  not 
for  pecuniary  profit. 

(b)  As  concerns  the  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
societes  de  personnes,  societes  de  capitaux, 
and,  in  general,  other  societies,  associations. 
companies,  foundations,  legal  entities  or 
Juridical  persons,  whether  or  not  with 
limited  liability  and  whether  or  not  for 
pecuniary  profit. 

2.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either 
Party  shall  have  free  access  to  the  courts 
of  Justice  and  administrative  agencies  with- 
in the  territories  of  the  other  Party,  in  all 
degrees  of  Jurisdiction,  both  in  defense  and 
in  pursuit  of  their  rights.  Such  acce.=s  shall 
be  allowed  upon  terms  no  less  favorable 
than  those  applicable  to  nationals  and  com- 
panies of  such  other  Party  or  of  any  third 
country.  Including  the  terms  applicable  to 
requirements  for  deposit  of  security.  It  U 
understood  that  companies  not  engaged  :n 
activities  within  the  country  shall  enjoy  the 
right  of  such  access  without  any  require- 
ment of  registration  or  domestication. 

3.  Contracts  entered  into  between  ina- 
tionals  and  companies  of  either  Party  and 
nationals  and  companies  of  the  other  Party, 
that  provide  for  the  settlement  by  arbitra- 
tion of  controversies,  shall  not  be  deemed 
unenforceable  within  the  territories  of  such 
Other  Party  merely  on  the  erounds  that 
the  place  designated  for  the  arbitration 
proceedings  is  outside  such  territories  or 
that  the  natlonalHy  of  one  or  more  of 
the  arbitrators  is  not  that  of  such  other 
Party.  No  award  duly  rendered  pursuant 
to  any  such  contract,  and  final  and  enforce- 
able under  the  laws  of  the  place  where  rend- 
ered, shall  be  deemed  invalid  or  denied  ef- 
fective means  of  enforcement  within  the 
territories  of  either  Party  merely  on  the 
grounds  that  the  place  where  such  award 
was  rendered  is  outside  such  territories  or 


that  the  nationality  of  one  or  mwe  of  the 

arbitrators  is  not  that  of  such  Party. 

ARTICLE  m 

1  Nation.-ils  of  either  Party  shall  be  ac- 
corded national  treRtment  In  the  application 
of  laws  and  res^ulations  within  the  territories 
of  the  other  Party  that  establish  a  pecu- 
niary compensation  or  other  benefit  or  serv- 
ice, on  account  of  disease,  injury  or  death 
arising  out  of  and  in  the  cotirse  of  employ- 
ment or  due  to  the  nature  of  employment. 

2  In  addition  to  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges provided  in  paragraph  1  of  the  present 
Article,  nationals  of  either  Party  within  the 
territories  of  the  other  Party  shall  be  ac- 
corded national  treatment  In  the  application 
of  laws  and  regulations  establishing  com- 
pulsory systems  of  social  .security,  under 
which  benefiu  are  paid  without  an  individ- 
ual test  of  financial  need  In  the  following 
cases:  (a)  sickness,  including  tempxjrary 
di.sabllity  for  work,  and  maternity;  (b)  in- 
validity, or  occupational  dlsiibillty;  (c)  death 
of  father,  spouse,  or  any  other  person  liable 
lor   maintenance;    (d;    unemployment. 

ARTICLE    IV 

1.  Each  Party  shall  at  all  times  accord 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  to  nationals 
and  companies  of  the  other  Party,  and  to 
their  property  and  euterpri-ses;  shall  refrain 
from  applying  unreasonable  or  discrimina- 
tory measures  that  would  impair  their 
legally  acquired  rights  and  interests;  and 
shall  assure  that  their  lawful  contractual 
rights  are  afforded  effective  means  of  en- 
forcement. In  conformity  with  the  applicable 
laws. 

2.  Property  of  nationals  and  companies  of 
either  Party,  Including  direct  or  indirect  In- 
terests In  property,  shall  receive  the  most 
constant  protection  and  security  within  the 
territories  of  the  other  Party.  Such  prop- 
erty shall  not  be  taken  except  for  a  public 
purpose,  nor  shall  it  be  taken  without  the 
payment  of  Just  compensation.  Such  com- 
pensation shall  be  in  an  effectively  realiza- 
ble form  and  without  unnecessary  delay  and 
shall  represent  the  full  equivalent  of  the 
property  taken;  and  adequate  provision  shall 
have  been  made  at  or  prior  to  the  time  of 
taking  for  the  determination  and  payment 
thereof. 

3.  The  dwellings,  offices,  warehotises,  fac- 
tories and  other  premises  of  nationals  and 
companies  of  either  Party  located  within  the 
territories  of  the  other  Party  shall  not  be 
subject  to  entry  or  molestation  without  Just 
cause.  Official  searches  and  examinations  of 
such  premises  and  their  contents  shall  be 
made  only  according  to  law  and  with  careful 
regard  for  the  convenience  of  the  occupants 
and  the  conduct  of  business. 

ARTICLE   v 

1  Enterprises  which  are  or  may  hereafter 
be  established  or  acquired  by  nationals  and 
companies  of  either  Party  within  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  other  Party  and  which  are 
owned  or  controlled  by  such  nationals  and 
companies,  whether  in  the  form  of  individ- 
ual proprietorships,  direct  branches  or  com- 
panies constituted  under  the  laws  of  such 
other  Party,  shall  be  permitted  freely  to 
conduct  their  activities  therein  upon  terms 
no  less  favorable  than  like  enterprises  owned 
or  controlled  by  nationals  and  companies 
of  such  other  Party  or  of  any  third  country 

2  Nationals  and  companies  of  either 
Party  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  continued 
control  and  management  of  their  enter- 
prises within  the  territories  of  the  other 
Party;  shall  be  permitted  to  engage  account- 
ants and  other  technical  experts,  executive 
personnel,  attorneys,  agents  and  other  spe- 
cialized employees  of  their  choice,  regardless 
of  nationality;  and  shall  be  permitted  with- 
out discrimination  to  do  all  things  normally 
found  necessary  and  proper  to  the  effective 
conduct  of  enterprises  engaged  in  like  ac- 
tivities. 
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3.  Laws  regarding:  qualiftcations  for  the 
practice  of  a  profession  shall  not  prevent 
nationals  and  companies  of  either  Party 
from  engaging  accotmtants  and  other  tech- 
nical experts  for  making  examinations, 
audits  EUid  technical  investigations  for  inter- 
Yi\\\  purposes  in  connection  with  the  plan- 
ning and  operation  of  their  enterprises  with- 
in the   terrlturles  of  the  other  Party. 

ARTICLE    VI 

1.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either 
Party  shall  be  accorded  national  treatment, 
witliin  the  territories  of  the  other  Parly 
with  respect  to:  (a)  leasing  real  property 
needed  for  their  residence  or  for  the  con- 
duct of  activities  pursuant  to  the  present 
Treaty;  fb)  purchasing  and  otherwise  ac- 
quiring personal  property  of  all  kinds,  sub- 
ject to  any  limitations  on  acquisition  of 
shares  In  enterprises  that  may  be  Imposed 
consistently  with  Article  V,  and  (c)  dispos- 
ing of  property  of  all  kinds  by  sale,  testa- 
ment or  otherwise.  The  rights  set  forth  in 
(a)  above  shall  be  subject  to  compliance 
with  the  formalities  prescribed  in  the  leg- 
islation of  such  other  Party,  provided  that 
such  formalities  shall  not  impair  the  sub- 
stance of  such  rights. 

2.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  Par- 
ty shall  be  accorded  within  the  territories  of 
the  other  Party  effective  protection  In  the 
exclusive  use  of  Inventions,  trade  marks 
and  trade  names,  upon  compliance  with  the 
applicable  laws  and  regulations.  If  any.  re- 
specting  registration   and  other  formalities 

ARTICLE  vrr 

1.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  Par- 
ty shall  not  be  subject  to  the  payment  of 
taxes  fees  or  charges  within  the  territories 
of  the  other  Party,  or  to  requirements  with 
re6p>ect  to  the  levy  and  collection  thereof. 
more  burdensome  than  those  borne  by  na- 
tionals, residents  and  companies  of  any  third 
country.  In  tlae  cr.se  of  nationals  of  either 
Party  residing  within  the  territories  of  the 
other  Party,  and  of  companies  of  either  Par- 
ty engaged  in  trade  or  other  gainful  pursuit 
or  In  nonprofit  activities  therein,  such  taxes, 
fees,  charges  and  requirements  shall  not  be 
more  burdensome  than  those  borne  by  na- 
tionals and  compjar  lea  of  such  other  Party 

3.  Each  Party,  however,  reserves  the  right 
to:  (&)  extend  sf>ecific  tax  advantages  only 
on  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  or  pursuant  to 
agreements  for  the  avoidance  of  double  tax- 
ation or  the  mutual  protection  of  revenue; 
and  (b>  apply  special  provisions  in  extend- 
ing advantages  to  it;  nationals  and  residents 
In  connection  with  ,ioint  returns  by  husband 
ar.d  wife,  and  as  to  the  exemptions  of  a  f>er- 
sonal  nature  allowed  to  non-residents  In  con- 
nection with  Income  and  inheritance  taxes. 

3  Companies  of  cither  Party  shall  not  i>e 
subject,  within  the  territories  of  the  other 
Party,  to  taxes  up""  n  any  Income,  transac- 
tions or  capital  not  attributable  to  the  oper- 
ations and  investment  thereof  within  such 
territories. 

4  The  foregoing  provisions  shall  not  pre- 
vent the  levying.  In  appropriate  cases,  of  fees 
relating  to  the  accomplishment  of  police 
and  other  formalities  if  these  fees  are  alsi.) 
levied  on  other  foreigners.  The  r:ites  for 
such  fees  shall  not  exceed  those  charged  the 
nationals  of  any  other  country. 

ARTICLE     Vm 

1.  Neither  Party  shall  apply  restrictions  on 
the  making  of  payments  remittances,  and 
other  transfers  of  funds  to  or  from  the  terri- 
tories of  the  other  Party,  except  (a)  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  assure  the  availability  of 
foreign  exchange  for  payments  for  goods  and 
services  essential  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
its  people,  or  (b)  In  the  case  of  a  member 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  restric- 
tions specifically  requested  or  approved  by 
the  Fund. 

2.  If  either  Party  applies  exchange  restric- 
tions, it  shall  promptly  make  reasonable  pro- 


vision, taking  into  account  its  foreign  ex- 
change reserves  and  the  extent  of  disequilib- 
rium in  its  balance  ol  payments,  for  the 
withdrawal,  in  foreign  exchange  in  the  cxir- 
rency  of  the  other  Party  erf:  (a)  the  compen- 
sation referred  to  In  Article  IV.  paragraph  2. 
of  the  present  Treaty,  ibi  earnings,  whether 
in  the  form  of  salaries,  interest,  dividends, 
commissions,  royalties,  payments  for  tech- 
nical services,  or  otherwise,  and  (c)  amounts 
for  amortization  of  loans,  depreciation  of 
direct  Investments  and  capital  transfers,  giv- 
ing consideration  to  special  needs  for  other 
transactions  If  more  than  one  rate  of  ex- 
change Is  In  force,  the  rate  applicable  to  such 
withdrawals  shall  be  a  rate  which  is  specifi- 
cally approved  by  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  for  such  transactions  or.  in  the 
absence  of  a  rate  so  approved,  an  effective 
rate  which.  Inclusive  of  any  taxes  or  sur- 
charges on  exchange  transfers,  is  Just  and 
reasonable 

3  Either  Party  applying  exchange  restric- 
tions shall  in  general  administer  them  in  a 
manner  not  lo  inf5tjence  dlsadvantag;eousIy 
the  competitive  position  of  the  commerce, 
transport  or  Investment  of  capital  of  the 
other  Party  in  comparison  with  the  com- 
merce, transport  or  Investments  of  any  third 
country. 

ARTICLE     IX 

1.  Each  Party  6h.UI  accord  to  products  of 
the  other  Party,  from  whatever  place  and 
by  whatever  type  of  carrier  arriving,  and  to 
products  destined  for  exportation  to  the 
territories  of  such  other  Party,  by  whatever 
route  and  by  whatever  type  of  carrier,  treat- 
ment no  less  favorable  than  that  accorded 
like  products  of,  or  destined  for  exportation 
Xio  any  third  country,  in  all  matters  relat- 
ing t-o:  lal  customs  duties,  as  well  as  any 
other  charges,  regtilations  and  formalities 
levied  upon  or  in  connection  with  importa- 
tion and  exportation:  and  'b)  internal  taxa- 
tion, sale,  distribution,  storage  and  use.  The 
same  rule  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the 
international  transfer  of  payments  for  im- 
ports and  exports. 

2.  Neither  Party  siiall  Impose  restrictions 
or  prohibitions  on  the  Importation  of  any 
product  of  the  other  Party,  or  on  the  ex- 
portatioii  of  any  product  to  the  territories  of 
the  other  Party,  unless  the  importation  of 
the  like  product  of.  or  the  exportation  of  the 
like  prixlurt  to,  all  third  counTies  Is  simi- 
larly restricted  or  prohibited 

3.  If  either  Party  imposes  quantitative  re- 
trictions  on  the  importation  or  exportation 
of  any  product  in  which  tlie  other  Party  has 
an  important  Interest: 

(at  It  shall  as  a  general  rule  give  prior 
public  notice  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
prtxluct.  by  quantity  or  value,  that  may  l)e 
imported  or  exported  during  a  specified 
period,  and  of  any  change  in  such  amount 
or  period,  and 

(b»  If  it  makes  allotments  to  any  third 
country,  it  shall  afford  such  other  Party  a 
share  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the 
product,  by  quantity  or  value,  supplied  by  or 
to  it  during  a  previous  representati'S'e 
period,  due  consideration  being  given  to  any 
special  factors  affecting  the  trade  in  such 
product 

4.  Either  Party  may  impose  prohibitions 
or  restrictions  on  sanitary  or  oilier  custo- 
mary grounds  of  a  noncommercial  nature,  or 
In  the  interest  of  preventing  deceptive  or  un- 
fair practices,  provided  such  prohibitions  or 
restrictions  do  not  arbitrarily  discriminate 
against  the  commerce  of  the  other  Party 

5  Either  Party  may  adopt  measures  nec- 
e.isary  to  assure  the  utilization  of  accumu- 
lated inconvertible  currencies  or  to  deal  with 
a  strigency  of  foreign  exchange.  However. 
such  measures  shall  deviate  no  more  than 
necessary  from  a  policy  designed  to  promote 
the  maximum  development  of  nondiscrimi- 
natory International  trade  and  to  expedite 
the    attainment    of    a    balance-of-pnjTnents 


position  which  will  obviate  the  necessity  of 
such  measures. 

6.  Each  Party  reserves  the  right  to  accord 
special  advantages:  (a)  to  products  of  its  na- 
tional fisheries,  (b)  to  adjacent  countries  in 
order  to  facilitate  frontier  traffic,  or  (c)  by 
virtue  of  a  customs  union  or  free  trade  area 
of  which  either  Party,  after  consultation 
with  the  other  Party,  may  become  a  member. 
Each  Party,  moreover,  reserves  rights  and 
obligations  it  may  have  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  and  special 
advantages  It  may  accord  pursuant  thereto. 

ARTICLE     X 

1.  In  the  administration  of  its  customs 
regulations  and  procedures,  each  party 
shall:  la)  promptly  publish  all  requirements 
of  general  application  affecting  Impiortatlon 
and  exportation:  (b)  apply  such  require- 
ments in  a  uniform.  Impartial  and  reason- 
able manner;  (c)  refrain,  as  a  general  prac- 
tice, from  enforcing  new  or  more  burden- 
some requirements  until  after  public  notice 
thereof,  (d)  allow  appeals  to  be  taken  from 
rulings  of  the  customs  authorities;  and  (e) 
not  Impose  greater  thim  nominal  penalties 
for  infractions  resulting  from  clerical  errors 
or  from  mistakes  made  In  good  faith. 

2.  Nationals  and  companies  of  either  Party 
shall  be  accorded  treatment  no  less  favor- 
able than  that  accorded  nationals  and  com- 
panies of  the  other  Party,  or  of  any  third 
country,  with  respect  to  all  matters  relating 
to  importation  and  exportation. 

3  Neither  Party  shall  impose  any  measure 
of  a  discriminatory  nature  that  hinders  or 
prevents  the  Importer  or  exp>orter  of  products 
of  either  country  from  obtaining  marine 
Insurance  on  sucli  products  in  companies  of 
either  Party. 

ABT1C1..Z   XI 

1.  Between  the  territories  of  the  two  Par- 
ties there  shall  be  freedom  ol  commerce  and 
navigation. 

2.  V'essels  under  the  flag  of  either  Party, 
and  carrying  the  papers  required  by  its  law 
in  proof  of  nationality,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  vessels  of  that  Party  lx)th  on  the  high 
seas  and  within  the  ports,  places  and  waters 
of  the  other  Party. 

3.  Vessels  of  either  Party  shall  have 
liberty,  on  equal  terms  with  vessels  of  the 
other  Party  and  on  equal  terms  with  vessels 
of  any  third  country,  to  come  with  their  car- 
goes to  all  ports,  places  and  waters  of  such 
other  Party  open  to  foreign  commerce  and 
navigation  Such  vessels  and  cargoes  shall 
In  all  rei^pects  be  accorded  national  treat- 
ment and  most-lavored-nation  treatment 
within  the  ports,  places  and  waters  of  such 
other  Party;  but  each  Party  may  reserve  ex- 
clusive rights  and  privileges  to  its  own  ves- 
sels with  respect  to  the  coasting  trsde.  In- 
land navigation  and  national  fisheries. 

4.  Vessels  of  either  Party  shall  be  ac- 
corded national  treatment  and  most-fav- 
ored-nation treatment  by  the  oUier  Party 
with  re.'^pect  Id  the  right  to  carry  all  prod- 
ucts that  may  be  carried  by  vessel  to  or 
from  the  territories  of  such  other  Party; 
and  such  products  shall  be  accorded  treat- 
ment no  less  favorable  than  that  accorded 
like  products  carried  In  vessels  of  such  other 
Party,  with  respect  to:  (a)  duties  and 
charges  of  all  kinds,  (b)  the  administration 
of  the  customs,  and  (c)  bounties,  draw- 
backs and  other  privileges  of  this  nature. 

5  Vessels  of  either  Party  that  are  In  dis- 
tress shall  be  permitted  to  take  refuge  In 
the  nearest  port  or  haven  of  the  other  Party. 
and  shall  receive  friendly  treatment  and 
assistance. 

6.  The  term  "vessels",  as  used  herein, 
means  all  types  of  vessels,  whether  privately 
owned  or  operated,  or  publicly  owned  or  op- 
erated; but  this  term  does  not,  except  with 
reference  to  paragraphs  2  and  6  of  the  pres- 
ent Article,  Include  fishing  vessels  or  vessels 
of  war. 
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ARTICLE     XII 


l< 


II 


Ml 


■ 


1.  Each  Party  undertakes  (a)  that  enter- 
prises owned  or  controlled  by  Its  Govern- 
ment, and  that  monopolies  or  agencies 
granted  exclusive  or  special  privileges  within 
its  territories,  shall  make  their  purchases  and 
sales  Involving  either  imports  or  exports  af- 
lecting  the  commerce  of  the  other  Party 
solely  in  accordance  with  commercial  con- 
siderations, including  price,  quality,  avail- 
ability, marketability,  transportation  and 
other  conditions  of  purchase  or  sale;  and  (b) 
that  the  nationals,  companies  and  com- 
merce of  such  other  Party  shall  be  afforded 
adequate  opportunity,  in  accordance  with 
customary  business  practice,  to  compete  for 
participation  in  such  purchases  and  sales. 

2.  Each  Party  shall  accord  to  the  nationals, 
companies  and  commerce  of  the  other  Party 
fair  and  equitable  treatment,  as  compared 
with  that  accorded  to  the  nationals,  com- 
panies and  commerce  of  any  third  country. 
with  respect  to:  (a)  the  governmental  pur- 
chase of  supplies,  (b)  the  awarding  of  con- 
cessions and  other  government  contracts, 
and  (c)  the  sale  fcf  any  service  sold  oy  the 
Government  or  by  any  monopoly  or  agency 
granted  exclusive  or  special  privileges. 

3.  The  Parties  recognize  that  conditions 
of  competitive  equality  should  be  maintained 
in  situations  in  which  publicly  owned  or 
controlled  trading  or  manufacturing  enter- 
prises of  either  Party  engage  in  competition, 
within  the  territories  thereof,  with  privately 
owned  and  controlled  enterprises  of  nationals 
and  companies  of  the  other  Party.  Accord- 
ingly, such  private  enterprises  shall,  in  such 
situations,  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  any 
special  advantages  of  an  economic  nature 
accorded  such  public  enterprises,  whether 
in  the  nature  of  subsidies,  tax  exemptions 
or  otherwise.  The  foregoing  rule  shall  not 
apply,  however,  to  special  advantages  given 
in  connection  with:  (a)  manufacturing 
goods  for  government  use.  or  supplying  goods 
and  services  to  the  Government  for  govern- 
ment use;  or  (b)  supplying  at  prices  sub- 
stantially below  competitive  prices,  the  needs 
of  particular  population  groups  for  essential 
goods  and  services  not  otherwise  practically 
obtainable  by  such  groups. 

ARTICLE    XIII 

1.  The  present  Treaty  shall  not  preclude 
the  application  of  measures: 

(a)  regulating  the  importation  or  expor- 
tation of  gold  or  silver; 

(b)  relating  to  fissionable  materials,  the 
radioactive  byproducts  thereof,  or  the  sources 
thereof; 

(C)  regulating  the  production  of  or  traffic 
in  arms,  ammunition  and  implements  of 
war.  or  traffic  in  other  materials  carried  on 
directly  or  indirectly  for  the  purpose  cf  sup- 
plying a  military  establishment; 

(d)  necessary  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of 
a  Party  for  the  maintenance  or  restoration 
of  international  peace  and  security,  or  neces- 
sary to  protect  its  essential  security  Interests: 

(e)  denying  to  any  company  in  the  owner- 
ship or  direction  of  which  nationals  of 
any  third  country  or  countries  have  directly 
or  indirectly  the  controlling  Interest,  the 
advantages  of  the  present  Treaty,  except 
with  respect  to  recognition  of  juridical  sta- 
tus and  with  respect  to  access  to  courts  of 
justice  and  to  administrative  tribunals  and 
agencies. 

2.  The  present  Treaty  does  not  accord  any 
rights   to  engage  in  political  activities. 

3.  The  most-favored-nation  provisions  of 
the  present  Treaty  relating  to  the  treat- 
ment of  goods  shall  not  extend  to  advan- 
t.iges  accorded  by  the  United  States  of 
America  or  its  Territories  and  possessions, 
irrespective  of  any  future  change  in  their 
political  status,  to  one  another,  to  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba,  to  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  or  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  nor 
to  advantages  which  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam may  accord  to  third  countries  pursuant 


to  agreements  heretofore  concluded  with 
them.  Each  Party  agrees  that  before  apply- 
ing any  new  preferential  rates  of  duty  affect- 
ing articles  of  substantial  trading  interest  to 
the  other  Party,  it  will  inform  the  orther 
Party  of  its  plans  and  afford  it  an  opporttHitty 
for  consultation. 

4.  The  provisions  of  Article  I.  paragraph 
Kb),  shall  be  construed  as  extending  to 
persons  who  represent  nationals  and  com- 
panies of  the  same  nationality  which  have 
invested  or  are  actively  in  the  process  of  in- 
vesting a  substantial  amount  of  capital  in 
an  enterprise  in  the  territories  of  the  atlier 
Party  and  who  are  employed  by  such  na- 
tionals and  companies  in  a  responsible  ca- 
pacity. 11 

ARTICLE    XIV  11 

1.  Each  Party  shall  accord  sympatbielic 
consideration  to.  and  shall  afford  adequate 
opportunity  for  consultation  regarding, 
such  representations  as  the  other  Parly  may 
make  with  respect  to  any  matter  affecting 
the  operation  of  the  present  Treaty 

2.  Any  dispute  between  the  Parties  a$  to 
the  interpretation  or  application  of  the 
present  Treaty,  not  satisfactorily  adjusted  by 
diplomacy,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,  unless  the  Parties 
agree  to  settlement  by  some  other  pacific 
means.  ii 

ARTICLE    XV  11 

1.  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified, 
and  the  ratiflcrtions  thereof  shall  be  ex- 
changed at  Saigon  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  The  present  Treaty  shall  enter  into 
force  one  month  after  the  day  of  exchange 
of  ratifications.  It  shall  remain  in  force  for 
ten  years  and  shall  continue  in  force  there- 
after until  terminated  as  provided  herein 

3.  Either  Party  mav,  by  giving  one  year's 
written  notice  to  the  other  Party,  terminate 
the  present  Treaty  at  the  end  of  the  initial 
ten-year  period  or  at  any  time  thereafter 

In  WITNESS  WHEREOF  the  respective  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  the  present  Treaty 
and  have  affixed  hereunto  their  seals 

Done  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and 
Vietnamese  languages,  both  equally  autben- 
tic.  at  Saigon  this  third  day  of  April,  pne 
thousand  nine  hundred  sixty-one.  II 

For  the  United  States  of  America:  !l 

Elbridge  Durbrow 

For  the  Republic  of  Viet -Nam  : 

Vu   Van   Mau. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ordei- 
for  the  quorum   call   be   rescinded 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  .so  oidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  thai  the  treaties; 
may  be  voted  on  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senatoi' 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
and  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  debate  on  the  two  treaties, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  other  business,  and  that  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  be  taken  at  10  minutes  to  11. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  tjhe 
treaties  with  Belgium  and  Vietnam  rep- 
resent the  20th  and  21st  modern  ayi-ec- 
ments  concluded  by  the  United  States 
since  the  current  commercial  tieatv  pro- 


gram was  initiated  in  1946.  Both  of 
these  treaties  contain  provisions  de- 
signed to  provide  pi-otection  for  the 
pioperty  and  interests  of  American 
citizens  and  companies  in  those  coun- 
tries. 

Each  tieaty  provides  that  the  property 
of  nationals  and  companies  of  either 
party  Is  not  to  be  taken  except  for  a 
public  purpose  nor  is  it  to  be  taken  with- 
out the  prompt  payment  of  just  com- 
pensation "in  an  effectively  realizable 
form"  representing  the  full  equivalent 
of  the  property  taken. 

These  treaties  also  provide  that — 
Any  dispute  between  the  Parties  as  to  the 
interpretation  or  application  of  the  present 
Treaty,  not  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  diplo- 
macy, shall  be  submitted  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  unless  the  Parties 
agree  to  settlement  by  some  other  pacific 
means. 

According  to  a  memorandum  on  this 
subject  prepared  by  the  Department  ol 
State — see  appendix  of  committee  re- 
port— provisions  relating  to  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  appear  in  20 
out  of  21  of  US.  postwar  coxiunercial 
treaties.  The  only  exception  is  the 
tieaty  with  the  Sultanate  of  Muscat  and 
Oman.  86th  Congress.  1st  session. 

Although  these  commercial  treaties 
are  similar  to  others  which  have  been 
appioved  by  the  Senate,  they  do  deviate 
from  standard  provisions  which  are  nor- 
mally included  in  treaties  of  this  type 
For  instance,  the  treaty  with  Belgium 
does  not  contain  provisions  relating  to 
the  exchange  of  goods,  because  of  Bel- 
gium's reluctance  to  enter  into  long- 
term  commitments  on  this  matter  and 
because  commercial  relations  with  Bel- 
gium have  been  subject  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Tiade.  More- 
over, social  .security  provisions,  as  well 
as  the  customary  clauses  relating  to  the 
acquisition  and  tenure  of  real  property, 
are  excludeo  from  the  treaty  for  the  rea- 
.son  that  the  provisions  insisted  on  by 
Belgian  negotiators  would  have  been  in 
conflict  with  US  Federal  and  domestic 
law. 

In  addition,  the  treaty  with  Vietnam 
does  not  piovide  for  a  specific  right  of 
entiy  and  establishment  of  business  en- 
terprises, as  does  the  agreement  with 
Belgium  Vietnam's  reluctance  to  ac- 
cept such  a  provision  is  based  on  her 
concern  about  the  pos-sible  effects  of  po- 
tential economic  penetration  from 
abioad  Rather,  the  provisions  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  business  activities  are 
limited  larpely  to  the  function  of  assur- 
ing nondiscriminatory  treatment  to  such 
enterprises  as  are  authorized  to  be  es- 
tablished under  domestic  law. 

I  might  add  the  executive  branch  wit- 
ness. Mr.  Peyton  Kerr.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretaiy  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs, 
assured  the  committee  that  the  provi- 
sions of  these  treaties  "are  based  upon 
existing  precedents  and  introduce  no  new 
commitments  that  raise  problems  as  to 
their  effect.s  upon  domestic  law." 

Mr.  President,  the  Vietnam  treaty  has 
been  ratified,  but  the  Belgium  treaty  has 
not  been  ratified 

Mr.  WILEY  sub.sequently  .said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today,  while  the  trea- 
ties were  being  discussed,  the  question 
came  to  my  mind,  bccau.se  I  had  received 
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several  telegrams  which  raised  the  ques- 
tion, as  to  whether  they  were  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Connally  amendment.  I  im- 
mediately contacted  Mr.  Marcy,  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  he 
explained  the  situation  to  me.  I  asked 
him  to  make  the  explanation  in  writing, 
which  he  did.  While  the  provision 
violates  the  Connally  amendment  in 
only  several  particulars,  referred  to  in 
the  memorandum,  it  does  not  in  general 
jun.sdiction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
memnrandvm     regarding     appl-ic  abilttt     of 

Connally      Amendme.nt      Principal      to 

Treaties  With  Belch  m  and  Vietnam 

The  commercial  treaties  with  Belgium  and 
Vietnam  both  require  th.it  If  any  dispute 
regarding  any  provision  of  these  conven- 
tions arises  as  between  the  partie*.  and  If 
such  dispute  Is  not  satisfactorily  settled  by 
other  means,  the  dispute  shall  be  stibmltted 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  this  provision 
hiis  the  effect  of  bypajssing  the  Connally 
amendment  because  it  does  not  ret.;iln  for 
exclusive  decision  by  the  United  States  the 
question  of  whether  a  dispute  arising  under 
the  treaty  falls  within  the  domestic  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States 

The  effect  of  the  req\iirement  that  dis- 
putes be  submitted  to  the  court  is  to  waive 
the  Connally  amendment  requirement  with 
respect  to  the  limited  category  of  disputes 
which  might  arise  "as  to  the  interpretation 
or  application  of"  these  two  treaties.  In 
other  words,  if  the  United  States  should 
feel  that  Belgium  refuses  to  grant  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  the  right  "to  enter"  Belgium 
"for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  trade."  as 
provided  In  article  U.  and.  if  a  dispute  as  to 
the  applicability  of  this  article  were  to  arise, 
and  If  that  dispute  could  not  be  settled  by 
diplomatic  means  or  any  other  metliiod  de- 
vi.'^d  by  Belgium  and  the  United  States,  the 
dispute  would  be  required  to  be  referred 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  At 
that  point.  Uie  luternational  Court.  t)efnre 
it  could  take  Jurisdiction,  would  be  required 
to  find  that  Its  Jurisdiction  extended  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  dispute. 

Since  World  War  II.  the  United  States  ha.s 
concluded  21  commercial  treaties  along  the 
gcner;il  lines  of  those  with  Belgium  and 
Vietnam.  All  of  these  treaties -most  of 
which  are  now  In  effect — except  a  treaty 
with  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  and  Oman,  con- 
tain provisions  similar  to  the  Court  re- 
ferral provision  mentioned  above 

Although  a  number  of  Members  of  the 
Senate.  Including  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Fcjreign  Relations,  have  opposed  re- 
peal of  the  Connally  amendment,  they  have 
not  objected  to  provisions  of  the  type  de- 
scribed above  which  confer  on  the  Inter- 
national Court  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
carefully  delimited  types  of  disputes  which 
might  conceivably  arise  under  specific  com- 
mercial treaties.  Prior  to  the  inclusion  of 
the  first  provision  of  this  tyf>e  in  a  treaty 
Signed  With  the  Republic  of  China  in  1946. 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  under 
the  then  chairman.  Senator  Connally,  was 
consulted  regarding  the  desirability  of  in- 
cluding provisions  of  this  type  In  spjeclfic 
conventions.  Members,  at  that  time,  who 
had  supported  Inclusion  of  the  Connally 
amendment  In  connection  with  the  dispute 
of  our  ratification  of  the  World  Court  stat- 
ute did  not  object  to  the  inclusion  in  trea- 
ties of  this  type  of  provision  such  as  that 
quoted  above. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
appears  that  the  debate  on  the  two 
agreements  has  been  concluded. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor will  stat-c  it 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  understand, 
the  Senate  agreed  to  vote  en  bloc  on  both 
these  agreements  at  10  minutes  to  11. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEN'T  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  The  vote  will  be  a 
yea-and-nay  vol^? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  Senator 
is  correct.  Unle.ss  the  Senator  desires 
specifically  to  make  the  request,  such  a 
request  is  not  necessary. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  "l  shall  make  the 
request  at  the  proper  time 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  objection,  the  treaties  wiU  be  con- 
sidered as  having  passed  through  theii 
parliamentary  stapes  up  to  and  includ- 
ine  the  presentation  of  the  respective 
resolutions  of  ratification. 

The  resolutions  of  ratification  were 
read,  as  follows: 

Rei^olved  ^tuo-thirds  of  the  Senators  preit- 
ent  concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
r»dvlse  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  a 
treaty  of  friendship,  eptabllfhment.  and 
navigation  between  the  United  .States  of 
America  and  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  to- 
gether with  a  related  protocol,  signed  at 
Brussels  on  February  21.  1961.  i Executive  J. 
Eighty-Seventh  Congress  i 


Re!<olved  [two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
f>i£  concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  economic  relations  be- 
tween the  United  Slates  vl  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  signed  at  S.'iigon  on 
April  3.  1961.  (Executive  L.  Eighty-seventh 
Congress. ) 

The  \^CE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  advising  and  consenting  to 
the  resolutions  of  ratification. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  uiianimous  consent  that  further  ac- 
tion on  the  treaties  be  suspended  at  this 
time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
order,  that  will  be  done. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


DIVORCE.  LEGAL  SEPARATION.  AND 
ANNULMENT  OF  MARRIAGE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  863. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The    Legislative    Clepk.     A    bill     (S 
1761  '  to  amend  the  act  of  Maich  3.  1901. 
relating  to  divorce,  legal  separation,  and 
annulment  of  marriage  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  b:ll. 
which  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrexs  assembled.  That  [&) 
section  971  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  '.  approved  March  3.  1901  (31  Stat 
1189.  1345:  DC.  Code.  sec.  16-401),  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  971  Bona  Fide  Residence  R«- 
QL-iRED — Term.v  — No  actioii  for  divorce  shall 
be  maint.-.inable  unless  one  of  the  parlies  to 
the  marri.tge  has  been  a  bona  fide  resident 
ol  the  District  of  Columbia  for  at  least  one 
year  next  preceding  the  commencement  of 
the  action;  no  action  for  annulnient  of  p. 
marriage  performed  outside  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  malnt.unabie  unless  one 
of  the  parties  has  been  a  bona  fide  resident 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  at  least  one 
year  next  preceding  the  commencement  of 
the  action;  nor  shall  any  action  for  annul- 
ment of  a  marriage  performed  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  for  the  af&rmance  of  any 
marrln.ge  be  maintainable,  unless  one  of  the 
parties  is  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  at  the  time  of  commencement 
of  the  action." 

(b)  Sect:  in  966  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec  16-403  I.  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec    966.   Cavses   for   Divorce  a   Vincvlo 

AND    FOR     DlVORCF    A     MeNSA    ET    THORO    AND    FOR 

Annvlling  Mafriages  — 

"(a  I  A  divorce  from  the  bond  of  marriage 
or  a  legal  separation  from  bed  and  board  may 
be  granted  for  adultery,  actual  or  construc- 
tive desertion  for  one  year,  voluntary  sepa- 
ration from  bed  and  board  for  three  con- 
secutive years  without  cohabitation,  or  final 
conviction  of  a  felony  and  sentence  for  not 
less  than  two  years  to  a  penal  Institution 
which  Is  served  In  whole  or  in  part.  A  legal 
separation  from  bed  and  board  also  may  be 
gr.'-.nted  U:>r  cruelty 

"(bi  A  final  judgment  of  legal  separation 
from  bed  and  board  may  be  enlarged  Into  a 
judgment  ol  divorce  from  the  bond  of  mar- 
riage upon  the  application  of  the  innocent 
Kp>ouse  after  the  final  separation  of  the 
p.trties  has  been  continuous  for  one  year 
next  before  the  making  of  the  application. 

"(C)  Marn.ige  contracts  may  be  declared 
void  in  the  following  cases: 

■  First.  Where  such  marriage  was  con- 
tracted while  either  of  the  parties  thereto 
had  a  former  wife  or  husband  living,  unless 
the  former  marriage  had  been  lawfully  dis- 
solved 

"Sec.ind  Where  such  marriage  was  con- 
tracted during  the  lunacy  of  either  party 
(unless  there  has  been  voluntary  cohabita- 
tion after  the  lunacy  i  or  was  procured  by 
fratid  or  coercion. 

"Third  Where  either  party  was  matri- 
monially Incapacitated  at  the  time  of  mar- 
riage and  has  continued  so. 

"Fourth.  Where  either  of  the  parties  had 
not  arrived  at  the  age  of  legal  consent  to  the 
cor.trpct  of  marriage  (unless  there  has  been 
voluntary  cohabitation  aft*r  coming  to  legal 
age),  but  in  such  cases  only  at  the  suit  of 
the  party  not  capable  of  consenting    ' 

(ci  Section  980  of  such  Act  (DC  Code. 
sec.  16-415) ,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec  980  Maintenance  of  Win:  and  Minor 
Chii-dren — Maintenance  of  Former  Wife — 
Enforcement  — 

"(a)  Whenever  any  husband  shall  fall  or 
refuse  to  maintain  his  wife  and  minor  chil- 
dren, if  any,  although  able  to  do  so,  or 
whenever  any  father  shall  fall  or  refuse  to 
ma.ntaln  his  children  by  a  marriage  since 
dissolved,  although  able  to  do  so,  the  Court. 
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ujjon  proper  application,  may  decree,  pen- 
dente lite  and  permanently,  that  he  shall 
pay  reasonable  sums  periodically  for  the  sup- 
poit  of  such  wife  and  children,  or  such  chil- 
dren, as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  Court  may 
decree  that  he  pay  suit  money,  including 
counsel  fees,  pendente  lite  and  permanently. 
to  enable  plalntlfT  to  conduct  the  case. 

(b)  Whenever  a  former  husband  has  ob- 
tained a  foreign  ex  parte  divorce,  the  Court 
thereafter,  on  application  of  the  former  wife 
and  with  personal  service  of  process  upon  the 
former  husband  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
may  decree  that  he  shall  pay  her  reasonable 
sums  periodically  for  her  maintenance  and 
for  suit  money,  including  counsel  fees, 
pendente  lite  and  permanently,  to  enable 
plaintiff  to  conduct  the  case. 

"(c)  The  Court  may  enforce  any  decree 
entered  under  this  section  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  is  provided  in  section  975  of  the  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law 
for  the  District  of  Columbia',  approved 
March  3.  1901.  as  amended  iDC  Ctxle  sec 
16  410).-- 


CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  clerk  continue  to  read 
consecutively  through  the  calendar  down 
to  and  including  Calendar  No.  885. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
motion  debatable? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  my  desire  to  speak. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION  FOR 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  132 »  ex- 
tending recognition  to  the  International 
Exposition  for  Southern  California  in 
the  year  1966,  and  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  several  States  of  the  Union  and  for- 
eign countries  to  take  part  in  the  exposi- 
tion, was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  pasvsed.  as  follows: 

Re-iolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Statea  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
hereby  recognizes  the  International  Exposi- 
tion for  Southern  California  in  the  year 
1966  as  an  event  designed  to  develop  and 
intensify  a  climate  of  good  will  and  under- 
standing among  men  and  nations,  thereby 
promoting  a  lasting  peace  among  all  people 
on  the  planet  of  the  earth. 

Sec.  2.  To  Implement  the  recognition  de- 
clared in  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  the 
President,  at  such  time  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue 
a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  several 
States  of  the  Union  and  foreign  countries  to 
take  part  in  the  exposition. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
Piesident,  I  move  that  the  Senate  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  Calendar  No. 
865.  Senator  Joint  Re.solution  162,  was 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER  || 

The  bill  (S.  970'  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  the  Mid-State  Rec- 
lamation Project,  Nebraska,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
over. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


WRIGHT  BROTHERS  DAY 

The  joint  resolution  <H.J  Res  109' 
designating  the  17th  day  of  December 
1961,  as  Wright  Brothers  Day  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  M'as 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


II 


CELEBRATION  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
PATENT  SYSTEM 


The  resolution  tH.J.  Res.  499'  au- 
thorizing a  celebration  of  the  American 
patent  system  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  road  the  third  tune, 
and  passed. 

REPRESENTATION  ON  THE  JUDI- 
CIAL CONFERENCE  OF  THE 
UNITED    STATES 

The  bill  'H.R.  176'  to  amend  section 
331  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
so  as  to  provide  for  representation  on 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time  and 
pa.ssed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  <H.R.  6690'  to  amend  section 
332  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  a 
district  judge  or  judges  on  the  judicial 
council  of  each  circuit,  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  is  it  in 
order  to  ask  that  a  bill  go  over? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes.  indeed.    '< 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  was  undei-.stood 
that  the  bill  would  not  come  up  until 
after  the  Juridical  Conference  had  acted 
on  the  question,  which  they  expect  to 
do  on  the  20th  of  September  I  ask  that 
the  bill  go  over. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


L 


WIDOW    OF   JULIAN    E.    GILLESP 

The  bill  «S.  12741  for  the  relief  of  the 
widow  of  Julian  E.  Gillespie  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  lime. 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HouSf  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  section  5  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  make  certain  increases  m 
the  annuities  of  annuitants  under  the  Fi^r- 
eign  Service  retirement  and  disability  sys- 
tem", approved  May  1,  1956.  as  amended 
(22  use.  1079d).  Julian  E.  Gillespie  who 
died  on  June  23.  1939.  while  serving  as  com- 
mercial attache  to  the  American  Embassy  at 
Istanbul,  Turkey,  shall  be  held  and  cjon- 
sldered    to    have    been    a    participant    under 


the    Foreign    Service    retirement    and    disa- 
bility system  at   the   time   of  his   death. 

Sec.  2  No  annuity  shall  be  payable  as  a 
result  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  for  any 
period  prior  to  the  date  of  such  enactment 


CWO  JAMES  M.  COOK 

The  bill  'H.R  2816'  for  the  relief  of 
CWO  James  M  Cook  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  readins  was  read  the 
thiid  time,  and  pa.s.'ied 


LT    COL.    WILLIAM   C    WINTER.   JR 
US   AIR  FORCE  '  MEDICAL  CORPS  ' 

The  bill   'HR    3606'    for  the  relief  of 
William  C.  Winter.  Jr  .  lieutenant  colo- 
nel, U.S.  Air  Force  'Medical  Corps >  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third   reading 
was  read  the  thud  time,  and  passed. 


WOODY  W  HACKNEY 

The  bill  HR  3863'  for  the  relief  of 
Woody  W  Hackney  of  Fort  Woi-th,  Tex  . 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 


HENRY  JAMES  TAYLOR 

The  bill  'H  R  4369-  for  the  relief  of 
Henry  James  Taylor  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
thiid  time,  and  passed. 


CHARLES  P  REDICK 

The  bill  "HR  5182'  for  the  relief  of 
Charles  P.  Redick  was  consideied.  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  wa.s  read  the 
third   time,   and   passed 


RALPH  E    AND  SALLY  SWIFT 

The  bill  HR.  5559  •  for  the  relief  of 
Ralph  E.  Swift  and  his  wife.  Sally  Swift, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  lime,  and  passed 


HARRY  WEINSTEIN 

The  bill  'HR  6996*  for  the  relief  of 
Harry  Wemstem  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


M.  C    PITTS 

The  bill   <H.R.  7264.    for  the  relief  of 
M.  C    Pitts  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 


BILL    AND   RESOLUTION    PASSED 
OVER 

The  bill  <S.  521  >  for  the  relief  of 
Charles  J.  Utterback  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  pas.sed  over. 

The  re.solution  <S.  Res.  105'  to  create 
a  Special  Committee  on  National  Fuels 
Study  was  announced  as  next  in  order 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  resolu- 
tion will  be  passed  over. 
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APPRENTICES       AUTHORIZED       FOR 
GOVERNMENT    PRINTING    OFFICE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S  2488'  to  increase  the  number  of 
apprentices  authorized  to  be  employees 
of  the  Government  Pnntint^  Office,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  with  an  amendment,  in 
line  6.  after  ihe  word  'words',  to  strike 
out  "six"  and  insert  'four",  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre.'sentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled .  That  the 
Act  of  January  12,  1895  ( ch  23  sec  50.  28 
Stat.  607.  6081.  as  amended  1 44  U  S  C.  40). 
is  amended  by  deleting  in  the  first  sentence 
the  words  "two  hundred  apprentices'  and 
substituting  the  words  "four  hundred  ap- 
prentices" 

The  ameiidment  was  agieed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


PRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
CONVENTION  OF  AMERICAN  IN- 
STRUCTORS OF  THE  DEAF 

The  concurrent  resolution  'S  Con. 
Res  40 '  authorizing  the  printing  as  a 
Senate  document  of  the  40th  biennial 
meeting  of  the  convention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  and  providing 
additional  copies  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows; 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring  \  .  That  the  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  fortieth  biennial 
meeting  of  the  Con\entlon  of  American  In- 
strvictors  of  the  Deaf  held  in  Salem  Oregon, 
in  June  1961.  be  printed  with  Ulvistratlons 
as  a  Senate  document:  and  that  four  thou- 
sand additional  copies  be  printed  for  the 
vise  of  the  Joint  Committee  >:n  Printing 


MICROFILMING  OF  PAPERS  OF 
PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  bill  'H.R  6667 «  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  16.  1957.  relating  to  micro- 
filming of  papers  of  PresidenUs  of  the 
United  States,  to  remove  certain  liabili- 
ties of  the  United  Stat^^s  with  respect  to 
such  activities  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  lime, 
and  passed. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
FUELS  STUDY 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  I  re.sident. 
that  concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar 
as  of  today,  with  one  exception.  I  a.'^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  882.  which  I  inadvertently  asked  to 
go  over. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
'>f  the  resolution  '  S.  Res  105  i  to  cieate 
a  Special  Committee  on  National  Fuels 
Study,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  wiih  amendments,  and  subse- 
quently reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  with  addi- 
tional  amendments.    The   amendments 


of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  are  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  1.  after  the  word  Re- 
solved", to  strike  out  "That  there  is  hereby 
created  a  special  coinmiitee  to  be  known 
as  the  Special  Committee  on  a  National 
Fuels  Study  and  to  consist  of  nine  Senators 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date 
of  adoption  of  this  resolution  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  shall  designate  one  such 
Senator  as  chairman  of  the  committee  Six 
members  of  the  committee  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  the  majority  party  and  three 
members   from    the    minority    party. 

Sec.  2  No  legislative  measure  shall  be 
n-ferred  to  such  committee,  and  it  shall  not 
b-.Tve  power  to  report  any  such  measure  to 
f.^e  Senate 

"Sec  3  The  said  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  author- 
ized to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times 
during  trie  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Senate,  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
V  itnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such 
oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure 
such  priiitint;  and  binding,  and  to  make 
such    expenditures    as    it    deems    advisable. 

"Sec  4  A  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof 
shall  constitute  a  quortim  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  except  that  a  lesser  num- 
ber, to  be  fixed  by  tlie  committee,  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
taking    sworn    testimony 

"Sec    5    (ai    The  committee  shall — " 

And.  In  lieu  thereof,  to  insert  "That  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs  or 
any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof, 
is  authorized  under  sections  134(a)  and  136 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with 
Its  jurisdiction  specified  In  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  to — ";  on  page 
4  at  the  beginning  of  line  6.  to  strike  out 
"ill  "  and  Insert  "lai";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  12,  to  strike  out  "(2)  "  and  Insert  "i  b  i  "; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  25.  to  strike  out 
"ibi"  and  Insert  '  (ci";  on  page  5,  line  1. 
alter  "lai",  to  Insert  "and  subsection  (bj"; 
on  page  6.  after  line  19,  to  Insert: 

"Sec  2.  Tlic  President  of  the  Senate,  at  the 
request  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committ-ee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  shall  appoint 
three  Senators,  none  of  whom  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.  To  participate  in  the  study 
authorized  herein  and  Sen.'itors  so  appointed 
shall  serve  with  the  committee  in  an  ex 
officio  capacity." 

On  page  7.  line  3.  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "6"  to  "3";  in  line  4.  after  the 
word  "basis",  to  strike  out  "through  Janu- 
ary 2.  1963.":  in  line  6.  after  the  word  "con- 
sultants", to  strike  out  the  colon  and  Pro- 
vided. That  the  minority  is  authoriEed  to 
select  one  person  for  appointment,  and  the 
person  so  selected  .shall  be  appointed  and 
his  compensation  shall  be  so  fixed  that  his 
gross  rate  shall  not  be  less  by  more  than 
$1,400  than  the  highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any 
other  employee";  in  13.  after  the  word  "may." 
to  strike  out  "employ  on  a  reimbur.=able  basis 
such  executive  branch  pcr.soniiel  as  it  deems 
advisable"  and  insert  "utilize  tlie  services,  in- 
formation, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  departmeiits  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment"; In  line  17,  to  change  the  section 
immber  from  "7"  to  "4";  in  line  18.  after 
the  word  "exceed",  to  strike  out  "$200, 000" 
and  m.sert  "*25.0O0";  In  line  21,  to  change 
the  .section  number  from  "8"  to  "5";  and 
in  line  24.  after  the  word  "date. ".  to  strike 
out  "but  not  later  than  January  2.  1963.  The 
committee  shall  cease  to  exist  at  the  termi- 
nation of  Jantiary  2.  1963." 

The  amendments  were  aprced  to. 


The  amendments  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Oil  page  4,  line  25.  to  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
insert  "Sec.  2."':  on  page  5.  at  the  beginning 
of  line  1.  to  strike  out  subsection  (ai  and 
subsection  (b)  of  this",  and  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "section",  to  insert  "1":  on 
page  6.  line  20.  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "2"  to  "3";  on  page  7  after  line  2,  to 
strike  out 

"Sec  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee  Is  authorized  to  employ  on  a 
temporary  basis  technical,  clerical,  or  other 
assistants,  experts,  and  consultants  With 
the  prior  consent  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned  and  the  Cominit- 
tee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  the  com- 
mittee may  utilize  the  services.  Information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the   Government  " 

After  line  16.  to  strike  out: 
Sec  4  The  expenses  of  the  committee. 
which  shall  not  exceed  t25.000  during  any 
fiscal  year,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee" 

After  line  20.  to  strike  out 

"Sec  5  The  committee  shall  report  the 
results  of  its  studies  and  investigations,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  it  may 
deem  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date." 

On  page  8.  after  line  2,  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

■  Sec  4  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee  is  authorized  through  Janu- 
ary 31  1962  I  1  )  to  make  such  expenditures 
as  it  deems  advisable:  (2)  to  employ  upon  a 
temporary  basis  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  and  consultants,  and  (3» 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services,  informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  [)ersonnel  of  any  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government  "' 

Alter  line  12.  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows 

"Sec  5  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  its  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date" 

And.  after  line  16.  to  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows : 

Sec  6  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution,  from  the  date  of  its 
agreement  through  January  31.  1962.  shall 
not  exceed  $25,000  and  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senat*  UF>on  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 
The     resolution,     as     amended,     was 

agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Resolution  to  authorize  a  study  of  na- 
tional fuels  policy." 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  Senate 
Resolution  105.  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
to  conduct  a  national  fuels  and  energy 
study,  represents  responsible  action  in 
the  national  interest. 

For  myself  and  my  conscientious  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd] 
and  the  61  other  Senatoi's  who  were  co- 
.spon.sors  of  the  legislation.  I  desire  to 
commend  and  thank  the  distinguished 
ma.ioniy  leader.  Senator  Mansfield,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  Senator 
DiRKSEN.  a!^d  the  able  and  diligent  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AfTairs,  Senator  Anderson,  for 
the  leader.'^hip  they  so  capably  provided 
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in  making  possible  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution. 

It  is  appropriate,  Mr.  President,  to 
point  out  that  Senate  Resolution  105  is 
one  of  the  most  widely  sponsored  legis- 
lative measures  of  this  or  any  other  Con- 
gress. Likewise,  it  is  one  with  a  high 
degree  of  bipartisan  support.  Of  the  63 
cosp>onsoring  Senators,  45  were  from  the 
majority  side  and  18  from  the  minority. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  1960  plat- 
forms of  twth  national  political  parties. 

The  Democratic  national  platform  de- 
clared: 

We  support  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional fuels  policy. 

The  Republican  national  platform  in- 
cludtid  a  declaration  for  "long-range 
minerals  and  fuels  planning  and  pro- 
graming." 

Actually,  these  platform  pronounce- 
ments go  beyond  the  provisions  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  105.  Whereas  the  party 
platforms  call  for  support  of  a  national 
fuels  policy  and  for  long-range  miner- 
als and  fuels  planning  and  programing. 
Senate  Resolution  105  provides  for  a  pre- 
requisite study  to  ascertain  facts  relat- 
ing to  the  fuels  and  energy  resources  of 
this  country  "with  the  view  of  deter- 
mining what,  if  any,  changes  and  imple- 
mentation of  existing  policies  and  laws 
may  be  advisable  in  order  to  coordinate 
and  provide  an  effective  national  fuels 
policy  to  assure  the  availability  of  fuels 
and  energy  adequate  for  an  expanding 
economy  and  for  the  security  of  the 
United  States." 

The  adoption  of  Senate  Resolution 
105,  as  amended  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
is  the  successful  culmination  of  a  series 
of  efforts  started  in  the  86th  Congress 
and  continued  in  this  87th  Congress  to 
have  the  problems  and  status  of  the  Na- 
tion's fuels  and  energy  resources  brought 
under  study,  hopefully  as  a  prelude  to 
the  establishment  of  a  national  fuels 
policy. 

In  this  successful  effort  we  have  had 
the  stalwart  and  consistent  supp>ort  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  OfiBce  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization,  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

As  introduced.  Senate  Resolution  105 
called  for  the  establishment  of  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  Senate  to  conduct 
a  fuels  and  energy  study,  but  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
after  hearing  much  testimony  and  after 
careful  study  of  the  subject,  reported 
the  resolution  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  study  be  authorized  as  an 
activity  of  that  standing  committee. 
The  wisdom  of  this  decision  was  not 
questioned  by  those  of  us  with  primary 
interest  in  having  authorized  a  thor- 
oughly impartial  and  objective  study  of 
the  whole  fuels  and  energy  field  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  an  area  in  which 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee has  jurisdiction  and  there  are  nu- 
merous advantages  inherent  in  having 
the  study  made  by  this  committee,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  obviating  of 
the  costs  of  special  staffing. 


A  proper  and  adequate  provision  has 
been  included  in  the  resolution  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  Committee  by  the  grant  of 
authority  to  the  President  of  the  Ben- 
ate  to  appoint  as  many  as  three  Sena- 
tors who  are  not  memt>ers  of  that 
standing  committee  to  serve  in  ex 
oflQcio  capacity  for  the  purposes  of  the 
study  authorized  by  Senate  Resolution 
105.  I  have  been  assured  by  the  able 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  the  in- 
tent is  to  clothe  the  ex  officio  members 
with  full  participation  and  voting  rights 
in  all  matters  having  to  do  with  the  na- 
tional fuels  and  energy  study,  including 
recommendations  to  the  Senate  stem- 
ming from  the  study. 

In  appearing  before  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  as  the  prin- 
cipal sponsor  of  the  resolution  and  as  the 
authorized  spokesman  for  the  62  co- 
sponsoring  Senators,  I  said  on  June  12. 
1961,  and  I  reaf&i-m  now; 

The  study,  as  we  visualize  it.  should  em- 
phasize the  national  concept  of  the  fuels  and 
energy  problem.  We  do  not  view  this  pro- 
posal as  a  'narrow  conflict  of  Industry  In- 
terests" between  competing  fuels  and  energy 
sources.  That  some  such  C(mflicts  would  de- 
velop during  the  course  of  making  an  over- 
all study  would  not  be  unexpected,  but  they 
would  be  secondary,  not  primary,  consid- 
erations in  the  n.itional  aspect  of  the  prpject. 

Because  the  results  of  the  study  proposed 
by  S.  Res.  105  will  presumably  detenjiine 
whether  or  not  the  United  States — not  coal, 
oil,  gas.  hydroelectric  energy,  or  atomic 
energy  individually — needs  a  national  (uels 
and  energy  policy,  we  believe  there  should 
be  •  •  *  understanding  that  Individual 
fuels  and  energy  industry  Interests  are  not 
the  interests  to  be  accommodated  by  the  pro- 
posed study.  Certainly  their  status  and 
positions  should  be  given  fair  and  equitable 
consideration,  but  the  broad  national  in- 
terest should  be  and  must  be  the  sole  pur- 
pose served. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks I  ask  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  supplemental  statement 
which  I  filed  and  which  was  made  a  part 
of  the  record  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  in  lis  hearing 
on  Senate  Resolution  105. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m,  the 
Record,  as  follows:  '| 

Statement  by  Sen.^tor  R.andolph 

We  are  told  by  the  population  projection 
experts  that  our  Nation  will  number  more 
than  200  million  persons  by  1975 — a  scant  14 
years  from  now.  The  additional  20  mUlion 
people  will  have  to  be  fed.  clothed,  housed, 
and  provided  with  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  services 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  this  committee 
ponder  for  a  moment  how  many  ItenOB  of 
food,  clothing,  housing,  and  Government 
services  have  no  dependence  on  some  form  of 
energy  to  give  them  being.  And  I  believe  it 
is  pertinent  to  inquire: 

How  many  day-to-d'iy  conveniences — 
those  which  we  Americans  take  for  granted 
because  of  our  high  standard  of  living — 
would  be  available  ttj  us  or  will  be  available 
to  those  who  come  after  us,  if  it  should  ever 
occur  that  the  United  States,  for  any  reason. 
Is  faced  with  the  fact  that  the  presently  un- 
limited supplies  of  low-cost  energy  we  use 
so  prodigally  would  suddenly  be  in  short 
supply? 

When  I  propounded  this  question  to  an 
executive  of  one  of  the  major  oil-importing 
companies  recently,  he  replied,  'But.  Sen- 
ator, that'.'  the  wl-.ole  point;  energy  fuelij  are 


not  in  short  supply.  Why  raise  a  hare  when 
there's  no  need  to  chase  it?" 

The  gentleman's  response  was  accurate.  In 
today's  context 

In  June  1961  the  world — the  United  States 
included,  of  course — has  available  more  en- 
ergy fuels  In  the  form  of  coal,  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  than  currently  we  can  use.  In 
reference  to  oil,  the  word.  I  think.  U  "glut  ' 
From  recent  oil  discoveries  In  north  Africa, 
it  would  appear  that  there  are  still  vast 
sources  of  supply  that  have  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered. Who  knows  what  the  continent  of 
.^frlca  muy  hold  in  the  way  of  energy? 

This  is  fine,  but  it  is  a  small  source  of 
comfort  and  security  to  Americans  living  in 
Maine,  Minnesota,  or  Montana  that  what 
might  become  an  antl-Amerlc^n  land  has  in 
her  earth  unlimited  quantities  of  the  same 
Icind  of  energy  fuels  that  are  the  very  life- 
blood  of  America.  What  guarantee  du  we 
Americans  have  that  the  African  continent, 
or  Venezuela,  or  Kuwait,  or  any  oX  the 
other  prolific  oil  area.s  of  the  world  will 
constantly  make  their  riches  available  to  us"" 
What  good  win  V'enezuelan  oil  be  to  the 
United  States  if  Latin  America  embraces 
communism,  or  if  Africa  turns  against  us. 
or  If  the  Soviet  Union  decides  to  eflect  a 
coup  d'etat  in  the  Middle  East? 

Every  year  that  passes,  in  which  we  be- 
come more  and  more  dependent  on  foreign 
oil  to  buttress  our  national  economy  and 
security  perhaps  Is  1  year  nearer  disaster. 
What  makes  this  ail  the  more  tragic  is  that 
It  is  unnecessary.  The  United  States  of 
America,  the  richest  country  the  world  has 
e\er  knuwn,  is.  by  its  own  coniplacency, 
gradually  placing  itself  at  the  mercy  of  those 
it  should  most  diligently  gvi.ird  against  By 
neglecting  to  apprise  ourselves  of  the  true, 
tinbiased,  realistic  picture  of  our  own  energy 
wealth  and  stability,  we  are  gambling  with 
our  country's  future. 

This  Nation  has  a  foreign  policy,  a  defense 
policy,  a  farm  policy,  and  the  beginnings  of 
a  transportation  policy.  All  are  necessary 
and  of  first  importance  But  not  one  of 
them  is  so  ba.sic  to  oiu-  national  security  and 
economy  as  wo'uid  be  a  national  policy  In 
respect  of  those  energy  fuels  that  make  all 
of  them  possible  and  without  which,  or  lack- 
ing Hn  abundant  available  supply  of  which, 
would  render  all  other  national  policies  Im- 
potent and  would  disarrange  our  country 
Industrially,  economically,  and   militarily 

The  leaders  of  the  coal  Industry  that 
means  so  much  to  the  State  I  represent 
have  been  vociferously  accused  of  selfish 
motives  in  their  strong  support  of  a  study 
to  determine  whether  this  Nation  needs  a 
national  policy  in  respect  to  our  fuels  and 
energy  re.sources.  They  have  been  charged 
with  "trying  to  recapture  lost  markets  by 
Government  flat  imposing  end-use  con- 
trols "  They  have  been  accused  of  "trying 
to  get  the  Congress  to  do  by  legislation  what 
the  Industry  is  Incapable  of  doing  by  free 
and  fair  competition.  "  and  their  accusers  in 
practically  every  case  have  been  spokesmen 
for  competing  fuels  industries  I  respect- 
fully call  attention  to  an  excerpt  from  a 
speech  made  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  to  the 
Western  Refiners  Association,  by  Hon. 
John  M.  Kelly.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Mineral  Resources,  a  gentleman 
long  associated  with  the  domestic  oil  indus- 
try prior  to  his  appointment  to  the  Interior 
Department.  Mr  Kelly  said.  "Let  me  also 
add  this:  Unthinking,  blind  opposition 
within  the  petroleum  Industry  to  an  Impar- 
tial, long-range  study  can  easily  leave  the 
mistaken  Impre.sslon  that  the  Interests  of 
the  petroleum  indtistry  are  somehow  differ- 
ent from  the  Interests  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole." 

That  Is  a  most  Intriguing  statement.  It 
relates  to  a  matter  so  vitally  Important  to 
the  future  of  our  country  that  I  feel  strongly 
It  should  be  studied  with  the  utmost  care 
and  Impartiality.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the 
Implication    of    "profits    before    patriotism" 
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is  a  true  implication.  But  I  think  that 
such  an  implication  should  be  disproved 
without  delay. 

The  leaders  of  the  coal  industry,  like  the 
leaders  of  the  oil  and  natural  gas  indus- 
tries, are  proud  of  the  significant  part  the 
energy  industries  play  in  the  life  of  this 
Nation. 

I  believe  a  thorough,  impartial  study  of 
the  whole  energy  fuels  field  in  the  United 
States  would  remove  misconceptions  which 
may  exist  In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent 
that  I  note  for  the  record  that  I  as  a  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  represent  a  State 
which  has  vital  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
the  gas  and  oil  Industries,  as  well  as  our  basic 
coal  industry  This  is  nuted  because  of  the 
following  facts  published  in  the  March  2. 
1961,  Ritchie  Gazette,  a  weekly  newspaper 
published  at  Harrisville.  W    Va  : 

"According  to  a  summary  report  Just 
completed,  on  the  gas  and  oil  developments 
in  West  Virginia  for  1960.  by  Mr  R  C. 
Tucker,  assistant  State  geologist,  1  216  wells 
were  drilled,  an  Increase  of  311  over  1959.  Of 
lhe.se  794  were  gas  wells,  49  oil  wells.  182 
combination  gas  and  oil  wells.  49  were 
storage  and  other  purposes  wells,  and  142 
were  dry  holes,  529  wells  were  drilling  at 
the  close  of  the  calendar  year 

"These  wells  ranged  in  depth  from  370  feet 
to  13,121  feet  for  a  total  of  2,908.817  feet. 
The  wells  had  an  a'^erage  depth  of  2  393 
feet. 

"The  gas  wells  had  a  total  initial  daily  open 
flow  of  983.422  thousand  cubic  feet  and 
ranged  in  size  from  10,000  cubic  feet  to 
10.284  thousand  cubic  feet, 

"Total  initial  daily  open  flow  of  oil  was 
4.1 17' 2  barrels  The  oil  wells  ranged  in 
size  from  one-half  barrel  dally  to  300 
barrels  daily 

"Lewis,  Doddridge,  Ritchie.  Wayne  and 
Gilmer  Counties  accounted  for  52  p>ercent 
of   the   total   number   of   wells  drilled, 

"Lewis.  Doddridge.  Wyoming,  and  Kanawha 
accounted  for  56  percent  of  the  initial  open 
flow  of  gas 

"Doddridge.  Calhoun,  Wetzel,  Clay,  and 
Lewis  account-ed  for  78  percent  of  the  new- 
oil  discovered. 

"At  the  end  of  the  year,  there  were  16.485 
producing  gas  wells  and    12,669  oil   wells, 

"The  estimated  gas  production  for  1960  was 
207  million  thousand  cubic  feet  The  esti- 
mated oil  production  for  1960  was  2,300,000 
barrels. 

■  Although  some  one  dozen  major  oil  and 
gas  companies  from  other  States  are  now  ac- 
tively engaged  in  investigating  our  State 
for  deep-test  drilling  the  record  number  of 
wells  drilled  during  1960.  was  made  by  the 
companies  that  have  operated  in  West  Vir- 
ginia for  many  years. 

"The  principal  incentive  for  new  drilling 
Is  a  good  market  for  gas  at  a  pood  price" 

As  for  the  coal  industry,  on  which  mvich 
Of  the  greatness  of  the  American  economy 
was  built,  we  know  that  it  no  longer  stands 
as  the  sole  source  of  energy  fuel.  Our  coal 
producers  and  miners  are  fully  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  oil  and  natural  gas  have  made 
Inroads  on  coal's  once  commanding  posi- 
tion as  the  Nation's  so-called  jxiwerpiant 
The  coal  industry  does  not  resent  the  fact 
that,  by  vigorous  development  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  billions  of  dollars,  the  oil  and 
gas  energy  partners  have  built  to  the  point 
of  being  coal's  equals  as  contributors  to  tlie 
energy  fuels  complex  of  the  Nation 

In  fact,  it  is  well  that  they  have  done  so 
America's  energy  demands  today  are  so  great 
and  so  varied  that  we  need,  and  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  all  of  our  tremendous  fossil 
fuels  resources  to  supply  theni 

And  we  would  be  extremely  negligent  if 
we  ignored  the  threat  of  economic  deteriora- 
tion now  facing  all  of  our  natural  resource 
fuels  Conditions  today  det*r  new  domestic 
explorations  and  development  of  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  in  this  country;  they  like- 
Wise  endanger  the  production  and  transpor- 


tation    capacities    of     coal     and     Its     allied 
industries, 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood,  I  am 
confident  that  a  study  of  our  fuels  resources 
and  energy  needs — such  as  Is  proposed  In 
.Senate  Resolution  105 — a.«  well  as  the  pos- 
sible subsequent  development  and  adoption 
of  a  national  fuels  policy,  will  result  in 
benefits  to  the  coal  industry,  to  West  Vir- 
ginia I  am  equally  confident,  however,  that 
an  impartial  study  and  a  sound  fuels  and 
energy  policy  will  result  in  benefits  to  the 
domestic  oil  and  gas  producers  and  distrib- 
utors as  well — and  Inasmuch  as  we  have  sub- 
stantial oil  and  gas  interest*  in  West  Vir- 
ginia our  State  will   benefit   here,  too. 

But  far  more  important.  I  am  certain  that 
inestimable  benefit  will  accrue  to  our  whole 
country 

The  coal  industry  and  its  many  support- 
ers in  the  Congress  ask  for  no  special  favors 
With  respect  to  coal,  and  with  respect  to 
domestic  oil  and  gas  as  well,  all  we  ask  is 
that  before  it  is  too  late  the  United  States 
of  America,  through  a  legislative  branch 
study  in  which  the  executive  branch  would 
cooperate  determine  whether  a  need  exists 
for  a  sound,  sane.  lorward-looklng  policy  in 
respect  of  our  most  precious  national  asset— 
our  domestic  fuels  and  energy  resources 

Mr,  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia.  Mr, 
President,  the  urgent  need  for  passage 
of  Senate  Resolution  105  is  well  es- 
tablished. Today,  we  live  in  a  sorely 
troubled  world,  plagued  and  harassed 
by  the  ruthless  power  greed  of  Russia 
and  Red  China  If  pre.senl  ominou.s  in- 
teinaiional  ihreaus  .should  erupt  into 
actual  war.  it  is  highly  questionable 
whether  the  various  forms  of  energy,  on 
which  depends  our  ability  to  defend  our- 
selves, will  be  available  to  us  in  fullest 
measure. 

Time  may  yet  be  on  our  side,  insofar 
as  an  established  national  fuels  and  en- 
ergy rcsourses  policy  is  coiicerned.  and 
for  this  we  should  be  tliankful:  but  we 
would  have  been  dangerously  remi.ss  in 
our  duty  to  our  Nation  if  we  should  have 
failed  to  adopt  the  important  resolu- 
tion before  the  Senate,  for  we  must 
equate  the  exhauslability  of  each  of  our 
fuels  not  only  with  expanding  indus- 
trial and  commercial  needs,  but  also 
with  national  defen.se  needs.  This,  of 
course,  will  be  the  task  of  the  committee 
making  the  fuels  study. 

It  should  be  noted.  howe\er  that  the 
problems  which  we  face  nationally  with 
respect  to  all  of  our  energy  resouices 
have  an  interrelationship  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  m  a  fuels  study — 
and  this  is  exactly  what  S,  105  proposes 
to  do.  Today,  there  is  little  or  no  aware- 
ness of  this  interrelationship,  and  each 
of  our  fuels  is  individually  thought  of 
in  its  own  untiammclcd  way — each  to  be 
as  fully  exploited  as  possible  in  a  com- 
petitive lace  against  each  other. 

Thus,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  com- 
mittee's study  of  our  fuels,  we  should  be 
far  more  acreeablc  than  we  are  today 
as  to  which  of  our  fuels  should  be  wi.sely 
con.seived  for  'what  supeiior  purposes, 
and  which  fuels  should  be  more  fully 
developed  for  greater  universal  use 
throuph  a  program  of  accelerated  pro- 
duction 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  study 
will  indicate  the  need  for  strail.iacketing 
any  of  our  fuels  and  energy  producei's; 
rather,  it  means  that  the  study  can 
.'^apiently  suggest  a  governmental  course 
of  action  to  protect  each  fuels  resource 


from  pKJssible  sickening  circumstances. 
Our  well-beinp  as  a  Nation,  and  our  very 
existence  as  a  Nation,  can  certainly  de- 
pend on  the  study  committee's  findings. 

I  urge  Senators  to  vote  for  passage  of 
Senate  R.esolution  No.  105,  because  we 
cannot  afford  to  delete  a  national  fuels 
and  enertry  re.sources  study  fiom  our 
overall  concern  for  our  national  defen.se. 
It  is  an  importani  step  which  must  be 
taken  if  we  are  to  strenpthen  our  pos- 
ture of  national  preparedness  against 
Communist  imperialist  aggression 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
my  colleague.  Senator  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph for  his  tirele-ss  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Senate  Resolution  No.  105  I  hope  that 
his  leadfiship  in  seekmg  such  a  Senate 
study  of  our  fuels  and  energy  resources 
will  be  recognized,  and  that  he  will  be 
appointed  to  the  committee  which  will 
be  designated  to  make  the  study  pro- 
vided by  the  resolution. 


PIPELINES  .^ND  OTHER  WORK  FOR 
AVOND.^LE.  DALTON  GARDENS. 
AND  HAYDEN  LAKE  IRRIGATION 
DISTRICTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
IDAHO 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  764.  S.  923, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  '  S.  923  > 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  replace  lateral  pipelines,  line  dis- 
charge pipelines,  and  to  do  other  work 
he  determines  to  be  required  for  the 
.^vondale.  Dalton  Gardens,  and  Hayden 
Lake  Iirifjation  Districts  in  the  State  of 
Idaho. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  pioceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  amendments,  on  page  2.  line  4.  after 
the  word  "over",  to  strike  out  'fifty"  and 
in.sert  forty";  in  line  9.  after  the  word 
"Secretary",  to  insert  "In  the  event  works 
or  capacity  are  provided  hei-eunder  at 
the  request  of  the  district  in  addition  to 
those  heretofoi'e  constructed  by  the 
United  States  and  being  replaced  or  im- 
proved under  authority  of  this  Act,  such 
work  may  be  undertaken  by  the  Secre- 
tary at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $125,000. 
and  payment  therefor  .shall  be  made  con- 
currently With  other  annual  payments 
as  provided  for  herein."  and  on  page  3. 
after  line  3.  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sec.  5  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  but  not  more  than 
$1,611,000.  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this   Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Br  '.t  enactrd  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Represeniatuef:  of  the  VnUed  States  of 
Arnenca  in  Congress  a.<isenibled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
replace  lateral  pipelines,  perform  interior 
lining  of  discharge  pipelines,  and  to  do  other 
work  he  determines  to  be  required  In  re- 
placement, modification,  or  Improvement  of 
the  raclUties  heretofore  constructed  by  the 
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United  States  for  the  Avondaie,  Dalton  Oar- 
dens,  and  Hayden  Lake  Irrigation  DUtrlcta 
In  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Sec.  2.  Each  Irrigation  district,  starting 
with  the  year  following  the  completion  of 
the  work  for  the  district  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  Act,  shall  repay  the  United  States 
toward  the  cost  thereof  over  forty-year  pe- 
riod annual  Installments  which,  when  added 
to  those  payments  required  by  existing  re- 
payment contracts  between  the  United  States 
and  the  district,  will  be  equal  to  the  amor- 
tization capacity  of  the  lands  of  the  district 
as  that  amortization  capacity  has  been  here- 
tofore established  by  the  Secretary.  In  the 
event  works  or  capacity  are  provided  here- 
under at  the  request  of  the  district  In  addi- 
tion to  those  heretofore  constructed  by  the 
United  States  and  being  replaced  or  improved 
under  avithority  of  this  Act.  such  work  may 
be  undertaken  by  the  Secretary  at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  $125,000,  and  payment  therefor 
shall  be  made  concurrently  with  other  an- 
nual payments  as  provided  for  herein. 

Sec.  3.  Prior  to  Initiating  actual  construc- 
tion of  any  of  the  work  authorized  In  section 
1  of  this  Act,  the  district  shall  be  required 
to  enter  Into  a  contract  with  the  United 
States  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  to  re- 
pay the  United  States  toward  the  cost  there- 
of as  provided  in  section  2  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  remaining  costs  of  the  work 
completed  hereunder  for  each  district  shall 
be  returned  to  the  reclamation  fund  within 
the  period  provided  for  In  section  2  of  this 
Act  from  revenues  derived  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  from  the  dlspMasltlon  of  jxjwer 
marketed  through  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  but  not  more  than 
$1,611,000,  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LATIN    AMERICA     NEEDS    PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
results  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  al- 
liance for  progress  at  Punta  del  Este 
have  been  disappointing  to  many  of  us 
who  feel  that  the  U.S.  concentration  on 
Government  foreign  aid  programs  can- 
not provide  an  answer  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica's long-term  economic  and  social 
needs.  The  problems  are  so  great,  the 
need  for  capital  so  tremendous  and  the 
dangers  of  Communist  subversion  from 
Cuba  and  the  Communist  bloc  so  alarm- 
ing that  we  cannot  rely  on  just  one  ave- 
nue and  just  one  approach  to  keep  Latin 
America  out  of  Communist  hands. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant ways  that  we  can  help  in  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  Latin  America  is  by  en- 
couraging private  enterprise  to  meet  the 
needs  for  capital  and  industrial  develop- 
ment in  Latin  America.  This  can  be 
done  In  a  variety  of  ways  through 
American  investment  guarantees, 
through  multilateral  arrangements,  and 
through  political  agreements  with  the 
countries  involved.    Only  private  enter- 


prise has  the  resources  to  provide  nil  of 
the  assistance  Latin  America  needs  if  it 
is  to  move  ahead  toward  a  free  and  pro- 
gressive economy.  The  present  admin- 
istration, sincere  as  is  may  be.  ia  not 
helping  Latin  America  or  the  free  world 
if  it  permits  Latin  American  countries  to 
rely  solely  on  Government  aid  for  their 
development  and  if  it  permits  Latin 
American  countries  to  discriminate 
against  or  to  discourage  American  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  that  area. 

Mr.  President,  a  very  interesting  and 
perceptive  analysis  of  Latin  American 
needs  has  been  prepared  by  the  Foreign 
Policy  Research  Institute  of  the  Uni- 
A'ersity  of  Penn.sylvania.  The  institute 
has  been  en.^aged  in  a  study  of  the  po- 
litical, socioeconomic,  psycholo.^ical  and 
strategic  practices  now  operative  in 
Latin  America  with  a  view  to  devising 
policies  to  cope  with  the  challenge  con- 
fronting the  United  States  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  This  article,  which  is 
a  summary  of  material  to  be  presented 
to  the  relevant  congressional  committees 
and  the  Departments  of  State  and  the 
Treasury,  deserves  careful  study. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

(Prom    the    Philadelphia    Evening    Bulletin, 
Aug     8,    1961  I 

Fresh   St.«t  in  Latin  Americ.\'' — Opwrtu- 

NrriES   AND  PriFALLS   or  THE   Punt*   del 

Este  Meeting 

(  Edftor's  Note. — Great  hopes  fur  ft  new 
and  closer  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Its  Latin  American  friends  are 
being  built  upon  the  conference  now  in 
progress  at  Punta  del  Este.  Uruguay.  Huw 
valid  are  the  hopes?  What  are  the  diingers'' 
The  Foreign  Policy  Research  In.stltute  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  has  been 
engaged  in  a  study  of  the  political.  (mdcIo- 
economlc.  psychological  and  strategic  factors 
now  operative  In  Latin  America,  with  a  view 
to  devising  policies  "to  cope  with  the  chal- 
lenges confronting  the  United  States  lij  that 
part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,"  haa  pro- 
vided the  Bulletin  with  the  accompanying 
report,  summarizing  some  of  the  visible  op- 
portunities and  pitfalls  in  the  prrvgram  now 
unfolding  at  Punta  del  E^ste  This  rfF>orl 
will  go  also  to  the  Senate  and  House  Porelgn 
Affairs  Committees,  and  to  the  Departments 
of  State  and  the  Treasury,  i 

The  Inter-American  Economic  Conference 
at  Punta  del  Este  represents  a  significant 
effort  to  outline  a  10-year  program  for  Latin 
American  economic  and  social  development 
backed  by  the  vast  resources  of  the  United 
States. 

This  important  meeting  will  demonstrate 
dramatically  that  we  have  reached.  In  the 
words  of  President  Kennedy,  "a  historic 
turning  point  in  the  life  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere"  and  are  ready  to  dlscu.>;s  realis- 
tically the  economic  problems  confronting 
the  Americas 

But  it  is  equally  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  no  one  International  conference,  how- 
ever successful  Its  deliberations  might  be, 
can  lead  quickly  to  drastic  economic  changes 
in  the  lives  of  scores  of  millions  of   people. 

There  are  som.e  Indications  that  the  Punta 
del  Este  Conference  has  already  been  over- 
sold to  the  Latin  Americans.  Popular  ex- 
pectations have  been  raised  so  high  that  the 
Conference  is  saddled  with  an  unfair  burden. 
Many  are  bound  to  be  disappointed  In  the 
results  because  they  are  unable  to  appreciate 
the  gradual  pace  at  which  solidly  founded 
economic  growth  must  occur. 

Moreover,  elements  are  not  lacking  which 
will,  through  negatlvlst  propaganda,  wck  to 


aggravate  e.xlsting  frustrations  and  heap 
ridicule  upon  any  responsible  plan«  which 
are  advanced  to  alleviate  the  real  need«  of 
the  Latin  Americans.  The  United  States, 
therefore,  should  brace  Itself  psychologically 
for  a  certain  amount  of  unavoidable  back- 
lash and  take  prudent  steps  to  minimize  its 
harmful  effects. 

PRIVATE    CAPITAL  S    ROLE 

Up  until  now  those  who  have  expounded 
upon  the  Allanza  para  Progreso  have  focused 
iiitentlon  almost  exclusively  upon  govern- 
ment-to-government aid.  Certainly  this 
type  of  assistance,  at  least  in  the  amounts 
currently  being  dlscu.ssed  i $500  million)  and 
perhaps  an  even  greater  amount,  is  essential 
to  get  the  Job  imderway  But  government- 
to-govornmeiit  aid  tepi-esents  only  a  fraction 
of  the  total  panorama  of  pi)sstbiluie8,  and  a 
mino.'-  fraction  at  that. 

The  tremendous  amount  of  capital  In- 
volved is  not  understood  except  In  the  m  )st 
informed  circles.  Responsible  United  Stales 
and  Latin  American  economic  experts  esti- 
mate, for  example,  that  for  steel  and  electric 
power  alone,  the  area  needs  an  amount  of 
caplUil  Investment  far  greater  than  the  en- 
tire Marshall  plan. 

When  other  priorities  are  considered,  the 
total  sum  is  completely  beyond  the  willing- 
ness of  the  United  States  or  any  government 
to  supply  The  major  portion  of  this  devel- 
opment capital  must  come  from  nongovern- 
mental sources. 

It  is  Incumbent  upon  the  foreign  enter- 
prises already  operating  In  Liitln  America  to 
pursue  policies  which  will  make  them  fully 
acceptable  In  the  society  where  they  are 
operating 

The  architects  of  the  Alliance  for  Progres."* 
therefore  need  not  draft  their  plan  as  if  the 
US  Government  must  face  the  task  of  de- 
velopment alone  Few  will  question  the 
necessity  of  governmental  capital  outlays  for 
those  projects  which  are  prerequisite  for 
helping  economic  activity  btit  which  do  not 
attract  capital  from  prUate  markets. 

BUILDING    RIGHT    CLIMATE 

Rather,  governments  should  chart  their 
political  course  and  tailor  their  development 
projects  with  a  view  toward  creating  an  eco- 
nomic climate  in  which  Investment  and 
trade  can  be  accelerated  and  the  standard  of 
living  of  all  peoples  can  be  raised.  One  way 
of  accomplishing  this  is  for  the  government 
concerned  to  supply  not  only  primary  Invest- 
ment capital  but  also  guarantee  capital  In 
forms  which  can  have  substantial  multiplier 
effects. 

The  generation  of  psychological  confidence 
Is  the  foundation  of  sustained  economic 
growth.  The  United  States  would  do  well  to 
make  at  leatt  a  p>ortlon  of  Its  aid  funds  in- 
spire the  acceptance  of  a  feasible  system  of 
private  investment,  ownership,  and  other 
financial  guarantees  by  the  governments  of 
recipient  countries. 

Economic  guarantees  alone  are  not  suffi- 
cient. Political  guarantees  are  also  neces- 
sary. In  fact,  businessmen  are  turned  from 
Investment  less  by  the  risk  of  economic  loss, 
a  factor  which  they  are  capable  of  calculat- 
ing, than  by  the  risk  of  political  loss,  which 
cannot   be   predicted. 

The  current  reluctance  on  the  part  of  U.S. 
venture  capital  to  move  to  Latin  America  can 
be  attributed  almost  entirely  to  fear  of  sub- 
sequent expropriation  prompted  by  Castro's 
success  In  taking  o\er  foreign  assets  in  Cuba. 

The  United  States  should  seek  to  devise 
unilateral,  bilateral,  and  multilateral  ap- 
proaches toward  creatii^.g  economic  and  polit- 
ical conditions  which  will  contribute  to  an 
improved  climate  of  commercial  partnership 
between  North  and  South  America.  Inves- 
tors ought  to  be  Insured  against  obstacles, 
and  confiscatory  policies.  Both  through 
diplomatic  channels  and  through  leas  formal 
communlcatlOiis  among  public  ofBclals.  econ- 
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omlsta  and  businessmen,  much  can  be  done 
to  foster  wholesome  cooperation. 

The  United  States,  In  furnishing  unilateral 
guaranteea.  should  not  place  U.S.  biuiness- 
men  at  an  unfair  competitive  advantage 
over  their  Latin    American  counterparts. 

Protective  cover  probably  should  not  ex- 
tend to  the  full  value  of  Investment.  Per- 
haps the  optimum  figure  would  be  In  the 
neighborhood  of  75  percent  Furthermore, 
these  Insurance  policies  should  be  designed 
primarily  to  stimulate  new  or  expanded 
capital  Investments  in  Latin  America,  not 
to  attach  retroactive  guarantees  to  previous 
investments  which  have  already  brought  a 
profitable  return. 

PRIORITY    FOR    HOUSING 

Housing,  more  than  land  reform,  lb  the 
most  pressing  problem  confronting  the  mass 
Of  the  people  in  Latin  America.  Further- 
more, It  Is  a  problem  which  can  be  solved 
without  arousing  the  kind  of  political  op- 
position from  landowners  which  so  often 
delays  social  progress 

A  large-scale  housing  program  would  have 
several  tulvantages.  It  would  bring  genuine 
scxrlal  gains  which  could  be  felt  by  the 
people,  and  hence  It  would  diminish  the 
attractiveness  of  radical  socioeconomic  solu- 
tions. Housing,  too.  Is  a  unique  sector  of 
the  economy  where  the  satisfaction  of  c(jn- 
sumer  desires  and  the  stimulation  of  produc- 
tive growth  meet. 

Housing  programs  create  not  only  Jobs  and 
purchasing  p>ower  but  whole  new  Industries. 
Forest  products,  metals,  piastlcs,  factories 
for  the  prodtictlon  of  prefabs,  furniture, 
elfctrlcal  p'^werplants.  appliances,  and  many 
other  lines  of  production  are  greatly  stimu- 
lated by  the  building  of  homes  In  large 
numbers.  Housing  Is  pyolitlcaliy  attractive 
to  all  government  sectors  involved — local, 
regional,  and  national. 

Finally,  housing  progranis.  by  making  hu- 
man existence  more  attractive  for  large 
numbers  of  people,  provide  an  Incentive 
to  construct  stable  political  commtinltles  In 
which  freedeim  and  legal  rights  are  re- 
spected. Both  governmental  and  private 
capital  programs  should  be  directed  toward 
the  building  of  small  homes  for  Individual 
owners,  or  cooperative  units  In  wlilch  each 
family    could    purchase    Its    own    apartment. 

The  area  of  housing  Is  crucial,  but  this 
does  not  suggest  that  by  Itself  It  Ls  a  panacea. 
Housing  programs  must  always  be  Integrated 
with  parallel  programs  of  fiscal  Improvement, 
expansion  of  educational  facilities,  industrial 
development,  administrative  efflclency.  and 
social  modernisation 

AN    ATLANTIC    ROLE' 

In  outlining  the  future  economic  program 
of  Latin  America,  we  should  think  In  terms 
broader  than  the  confines  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  whole  economic  future  of  Latin  America. 
as  indeed  that  of  the  United  Slates.  Is  inti- 
mately linked  with  the  growing  vitality  of 
the  Atlantic  Community.  Thriving  trade, 
productive  expansion,  and  the  harmoniza- 
tion of  International  development  plans  and 
other  foreign  economic  policies  among  the 
member  countries  are  the  objectives  of  the 
newly  formed  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development. 

By  widening  the  membership  of  the  OECD 
(the  countries  of  Western  Europe.  Canada, 
and  the  United  States)  this  Organization 
could  constitute  a  major  factor  in  the  Im- 
provement of  Latin  America's  economic  posi- 
tion during  the  next  quarter  century  The 
United  States  should  begin  now  to  think  of 
sponsoring  some  of  tlie  more  industrially 
advanced  Latin  American  countries  such  as 
Argentina.  Brazil.  Venezuela.  Chile,  and 
Mexico  for  membership  In  OECD.  In  this 
way  Latin  American  views  could  be  repre- 
sented directly  In  the  formulation  of  eco- 
nomic policy  recommendations  within  the 
entire  Atlantic  Commtinltv  of  which  Lntln 


America  Is  not  only  economically,  but  cul- 
turally and  politically,  a  part. 

Analyses  of  the  Latin  American  situation 
frequently  contaia  the  misconception  that 
the  area  Is  one  in  which  virtually  no  re- 
sponsible middle  class  leadership  exists. 
This  view  sees  a  mass  of  poverty-stricken 
Latin  Americans  leading  a  hopeless  life  while 
a  handful  of  Incredibly  wealthy  and  preda- 
tory families  rule  the  nation.  Such  a  picture 
distorts  reality,  weakens  faith  In  evolutionary 
change,  and  Increases  the  attraction  of 
violent  social  solutions. 

Poverty  is  a  problem  and  one  which  can- 
not be  ignored  Yet.  a  balanced  view  of  Latin 
America  today  cannot  overlook  the  large  and 
growing  middle  class  which  has  exerted  and 
Is  exerting  po.sltive  leadership.  From  this 
group  there  is  emerging  a  substantial  group 
of  young  men  and  women  who  are  as  socially 
rctponsible  as  their  counterparts  In  any 
country  in  the  free  world. 

Demoted  to  the  system  of  private  ii:iitiatlve 
which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States,  they  see 
that  the  future  of  their  area  is  In  social  re- 
sponsibility and  economic  growth. 

While  spending  an  impressive  amount  of 
time  and  energy  in  halting  the  spread  of 
communism  In  the  hemispiiere.  they  are  also 
making  every  effort  to  bring  their  nations 
into  full  social  maturity  The  alliance  for 
progress  can  only  be  effected  In  close  and 
continuing  cooperation  with  this  democratic 
leadership 

The  Inter-American  Economic  Conference 
will  be  a  success  if  from  It  emerges  the 
foundations  of  a  development  plan  which 
takes  full  account  of  the  realities.  It  will 
look  to  a  dynamic  partnership  between  gov- 
ernment and  private  grovips  in  all  countries 
which  will  produce,  m  the  coming  decade,  a 
flourishing  New  World  of  economic,  political, 
social,  and  spiritual  opportunity. 


MORE    DEFENSE    CONTRACTS    FOR 
NEW   YORK 

Mr.  KEL^TING.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  last  3  months.  New  York  State  has 
made  slight  gains  in  the  defense  pro- 
curement picture  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  last  year.  In  the  April- 
June  1961  quarter,  New  York  got  12.1 
percent  of  military  prime  contract 
awards,  as  compared  with  10.4  percent 
for  the  second  3  months  of  1960.  This 
is  also  an  improvement  over  the  figures 
for  the  first  3  months  of  1961  when  New- 
York  got  only  10.6  percent  of  the  Na- 
tions total  prime  defense  contracts. 
But  since  New  York  pays  nearly  20  per- 
cent of  the  Nation  s  taxes,  we  .still  have 
a  long  way  to  go  before  we  are  breaking 
even,  as  it  were. 

Because  of  the  very  substantial  drop 
111  New  York  contracts  in  the  first  3 
months  of  this  year,  however,  the  per- 
centage of  all  of  1961  so  far  computed, 
that  i.*:.  January  to  June,  is  only  11.5 
percent,  as  compared  with  12  6  percent 
for  both  the  first  half  of  1960  and  the 
second  half. 

So  the  overall  picture  shows  a  very 
slight  pickup,  which  I  certainly  hope  will 
gain  momentum  as  the  year  goes  on. 
New  York  has  a  tremendous  amount  to 
offer  defense-oriented  industry.  It  has 
the  manpower,  the  facilities,  the  trans- 
portation, and  the  know-how.  What 
New  York  needs  is  continued  aggressive 
sales  policies  for  defense  work  and  at>ove 
all  more  of  a  break  from  deferise  pro- 
curement oflBcers  who  still  seem  to  favor 
western  concerns  over  their  eastern 
competitors.     This  is  becoming  an  in- 


creasing problem  since  so  much  missile 
construction  procurement  work  is  be- 
ing handled  by  officials  on  the  west  coast. 
It  calls  for  continued  visrilance  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  gruaranteelng 
competition  and  a  full  and  fair  regard 
for  all  bidders,  wherever  they  are  lo- 
cated. 


ROSH  HASHONAH 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  of  Rosh  Hashonah.  the  high 
holy  days  marking  the  beginning  of  a 
new  year  for  Americans  of  Jewish  faith, 
I  want  to  give  a  traditional  greeting  to 
these  fine  Americans: 

May  you  be  Inscribed  In  the  book  of  life 
for  a  good  year. 

And  may  the  Gt)d  we  share  crown  the 
coming  year  with  the  blessings  of  peace,  the 
bonds  of  brotherhood,  and  the  fruiu  of 
liealih  and  family  well-being  which  all  men 
seek. 

As  Jews  throughout  the  world  unite  on 
Rosh  Hashonah  in  praying  for  world 
peace,  they  will  be  voicing  the  aspira- 
tions of  all  who  seek  freedom  and  prog- 
ress for  themselves  and  their  fellow 
men.  the  aspirations  of  all  who  respect 
human  rights  and  human  dignity. 


GENERAL  WALKER  AND  THE  ACA 
INDEX 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
no  pretext  to  being  an  authority  on  the 
case  of  General  Walker  and  the  treat- 
ment he  has  tjeen  accorded  by  the  Pen- 
tagon as  the  result  of  charges  made 
against  the  general  by  the  smudgy,  sexy, 
scandalous  publication  called  Overseas 
Weekly.  Astonishingly  enough,  it  has 
now  been  disclosed  that  this  cheap  pub- 
lication with  its  dubious  backround  and 
its  filthy  presentations  is  today  being 
distributed  to  American  troops  in  foreign 
posts  by  Stars  and  Stripes,  an  American 
publication  officially  connected  with  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Thus,  we  witness  the  curious  paradox 
that  while  the  United  States  concerns 
itself  with  pornography  and  obscenity  by 
passing  legislation  to  do  something  about 
sending  it  thru  the  mails  of  America 
and  to  curtail  its  distribution  in  this 
country,  the  Pentagon  permits  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  to  support  the  Overseas 
Weekly  by  utilizing  its  distribution  serv- 
ice so  this  sexy  journal  can  be  made  in- 
creasingly available  to  American  boys 
and  pirls  away  from  home.  Obviously 
either  the  U.S.  Senate  or  the  Pentagon 
is  wrong. 

With  regard  to  General  Walkers  ac- 
cusers and  the  stern  action  taken  against 
this  distinguished  fighting  general,  how- 
ever. I  am  certain  that  one  of  the  charges 
leveled  against  him  is  as  phony  as  a 
three-dollar  bill.  Secretai-y  McNamara 
told  the  Senate  Armed  Sen-ices  Commit- 
tee that  General  Walker  was  punished  in 
part  because  he  recommended  that  sol- 
diers consult  the  Americans  for  Consti- 
tutional Action  Index  on  how  Congress- 
men and  Senators  have  voted  in  order 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  official 
positions  of  those  representing  them  In 
Washington.  If  it  is  criminal  or  against 
public  policy  to   recommend  the  widely 
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heralded  and  nationally  recognized  ACA 
Voting  Index  as  a  guidebook  concerning 
what  transpires  in  Washington  and  as  to 
what  the  Congressional  Record  reveals 
throughout  the  year  it  must  likewise  be 
considered  against  present  policy  as  de- 
fined by  the  Pentagon  to  recommend 
reading  of  the  Congressional  Record  it- 
self. Surely  this  is  can— ing  the  Penta- 
gon's new  fetish  for  secrecy  to  a  ridicu- 
lous degree. 

In  connection  with  these  remarks  I 
invite  attention  to  the  column  by  Lyle 
C.  Wilson,  of  the  United  Press,  as  pub- 
lished in  today's  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News.  After  reading  the 
Wilson  column.  I  believe  most  Americans 
will  agree  that  unless  General  Walker 
can  successfully  be  charged  with  some- 
thing more  improper  than  recommend- 
ing the  reading  of  the  ACA  "Voting  fndex 
the  Pentagon  should  apologize  to  him 
publicly  and  restore  him  to  an  important 
command  position  in  keeping  with  his 
abilities  and  with  his  performance 
record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Wil- 
son article  be  printed  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  ACA  Index 

(By  Lyle  C.  Wilson) 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNaniara 
was  saying  that  MaJ.  Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker 
was  busied  from  his  command  in  Germany 
for  two  reasons:  His  method  of  indoctrinat- 
ing troops  against  communism;  political 
activity  forbidden  by  the  Federal  Hatch  Act. 

More  specifically.  Mr.  McNamara  said  Gen- 
eral Walker  wrote  for  his  division  new^spaper 
In  1960  a  recommedatlon  that  his  soldiers 
consult  the  Americans  for  Constitutional  Ac- 
tion guidebook  before  voting.  This  guide- 
book more  properly  is  known  as  ACA  Index. 

If  any  of  General  Walker's  soldiers  con- 
sulted the  index  and  were  convinced  by  It 
they  surely  voted  against  President  Kennedy 
last  year. 

ACA  Is  no  John  Birch  Society.  It  is  not 
primarily  concerned  with  communism.  The 
anxiety  of  ACA  is  about  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Adm.  Ben  Moreell.  tJ.S. 
Navy  (retired),  is  ACA  chairman. 

His  ACA  associate  trustees  include  Herbert 
Hoover,  Charles  Edison,  twice  a  Democratic 
Governor  of  New  Jersey;  Felix  Morely.  author 
and  lecturer;  Edgar  N.  Eisenhower.  Ike's 
brother;  Mrs.  R.  Templeton  Srnith.  president 
cf  the  Allegheny  County  (Pittsburgh.  Pa.) 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

The  ACA  Index  rates  Members  of  Congress 
by  rigidly  conservative  standards  on  their 
record  of  support  of  private  enterprise.  Ad- 
miral Moreel  stated  the  purpose  of  the  1960 
edition  of  the  Index,  as  follows: 

"If  anyone  has  wondered  why  the  Socialist 
virus  has  been  penetrating  our  oversized, 
centralized  Government,  resulting  in  higher 
and  higher  taxes,  bigger  and  bigger  public 
debt,  and  more  people  being  pushed  around 
by  government  than  ever  before  in  American 
history,  he  can  find  the  answer  in  the  ACA 
Index." 

President  Kennedy  does  poorly  in  the  ACA 
ratings.  On  an  analysi"^  of  selected  Kennedy 
votes  In  the  Senate  classified  by  ACA  as 
"for  private  ownership  and  against  Govern- 
ment ownership,"  Mr.  Kennedy  was  rated 
zero  out  of  a  possible  100  percent. 

He  was  rated  11  percent  "for  individual 
liberty  and  against  coercion";  zero  again  on 
national  security. 

The  votes  weighed  in  the  national  security 
estimate  related  to  legislation  dealing  with 


communism,  loyalty,  sedition,  States  rights, 
and  atomic  energy. 

Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd.  Democrat,  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  rated  100,  88,  and  90  percent,  re- 
spectively, in  the  three  categories. 

ACA  also  provides  a  consistency  index  "For 
safeguarding  the  God-given  dignity  of  the 
individual,  and  promoting  sound  economic 
growth,  through  strengthening  constitu- 
tional government;  against  collective  moral- 
ity and  socialized  economy  through  centtal- 
ized  power  " 


II 


LONG-RANGE  IMPACT  OF  FOREIGN- 
AID-CREATED  INDUSTRY  ON  DO- 
MESTIC ECONOMY  j 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  Hfeve 
received  a  letter  which  relates  to  the 
difficulties  a  good  many  manufactiuiers 
are  having  in  relation  to  imports.  It  is 
a  letter  which  comes  from  Ouensboro, 
Ky..  the  Electronic  Components  Divi- 
sion of  the  General  Electric  Co.  The 
writer,  Mr.  Walter  F.  Greenwood,  refers 
to  certain  comments  I  put  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  leftter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recqrd, 
as  follows: 

General  Electric  Co., 
Electronic  Components  Division. 

Ou-en'iboro.  Ky..  August  25. 19$l 
Hon.  Alexander  Wiley, 
U.S.    Senate. 
Wa'h.ivgtOTi ,    DC 

Dear  Senator  Wiley:  Your  statementi  on 
long-range  impact  of  foreign-aid-created  in- 
dustry on  domestic  economy,  reprinted  on 
page  15405  of  the  August  10  Congressional 
Record.  is  the  most  penetrating  jind 
thoughtful  consideration  of  this  subjeqt  I 
have  ever  seen. 

Although  President  Kennedy  has  stated 
that  we  must  assist  the  growth  of  free  edon- 
omies  throughout  the  world  and  do  every- 
thing possible  to  maintain  a  vigorous  do- 
mestic economy,  too  many  of  our  leatiers 
are  concerned  only  about  the  foreign  aid  por- 
tion  of   the  Presidents   proclamation. 

You.  on  the  other  hand,  have  directed 
your  attention  to  the  crux  of  the  problem 
which  so  many  others  appear  to  be  igijior- 
ing.  Specifically.  What  action  can  we  take 
to  encourage  growth  abroad  without  lajing 
waste  to  our  own  vital  resources? 

I  have  long  been  a  strong  supporter  of  I  the 
need  for  foreign  aid  and  foreign  tttide. 
Frankly,  however.  1  believe  we  have  reacihed 
a  point  where  we  can  no  longer  permit  our 
foreign  aid  program  to  continue  without  in- 
stituting a  system  of  control  designed  to 
maintain  the  vigorous  economy  on  which 
the  moneys  for  the  aid  are  dependent. 

Several  times,  in  recent  weeks.  I  have 
written  to  my  Senators  iThruston  B  Mor- 
ton and  John  Sherman  Cooper  i  requesting 
their  support  for  this  position  by  pnjpos- 
ing  an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill 
now  under  consideration. 

My  suggestions  for  such  an  amendment 
closely  parallel  the  five  recommendations 
you  set  forth  In  your  statement  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  although  I  fear  my 
thoughts  were  not  nearly  so  well  stated  as 
yours. 

In  my  position  as  a  manager  of  marketing 
in  the  Electronic  Components  Division  of 
the  General  Electric  Co  ,  I  can  cite  specific 
instances  of  the  Impact  of  foreign-aid-cre- 
ated industry  on  domestic  industry.  Let  me 
cite,  as  an  example,  the  crippling  effect  of 
imported  receiving  tubes  from  Japan  on  the 
domestic  producers: 

1.  Imports  in  1957  amounted  to  only  2  per- 
cent of  domestic  consumption.    In  1961,  we 


anticipate  inroads  of  16  percent  (55  million 
tubes)  aiid  next  year  imports  will  reach 
approximately  22  percent  (80  million  tubes). 
In  addition,  over  10  million  tubes  come  Into 
the  United  States  already  Installed  in  im- 
ported table  radios. 

2.  Because  of  labor  costs  only  one-eighth 
of  ours,  the  average  lmp<irted  tube  is  less 
than  half  of  the  price  we  must  charge  to 
break  even. 

3.  The  80-millton-tube  imports  we  antici- 
pate next  year  will  idle  nearly  8.000  work- 
ers in  the  receiving  tube  industry 

4.  Since  Imported  Japanese  tubes  produce 
only  3  cents  in  tax  revenue  compared  to  15 
cents  on  an  American-made  tube,  the  tax 
loss  resulting  from  80  million  tube  imports 
will   be   over   $9   million. 

Americans  everywhere  should  be  grateful 
for  the  leadership  you  are  providing  on  this 
vital  subject.  Please  tell  me  what  I  can 
do  to  assist  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Walter  F  Greenwood. 

Manager.  .Marketing. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  PERMANENT 
HOOVER -TYPE  WATCHDOG  COM- 
MISSION ON  FEDERAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr  President,  in  1953  a 
12-man  bipartisan  Commi.ssion  was 
unanimously  created  by  Congiess  to 
study  and  make  recommendations  for 
improving  operations  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Headed  by  former  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover,  the  Con.mi.ssions 
have  made  an  invaluable  contribution 
toward  streamlining  operations,  as  well 
as  savings  to  the  taxpayers.  Following 
a  report  by  the  Commission.  Mr.  Clar- 
ence Francis.  National  Chairman  of  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  the  Hoover  Re- 
port, Stated: 

The  greatest  final  value  of  the  Hoover  re- 
port, in  fact,  resides  in  Its  power  to  make 
citizens  think  about  our  Government  and 
work  unselfishly  for  its  Improvement  We 
are  learning  that  we  can't  just  hire  a  gov- 
ernment, send  it  off  about  its  business,  and 
forget  it.  Our  Constitution  is  not  an  eter- 
nal guarantee  of  freedom;  it  is  simply  a 
working  franchise  which  mvist  be  renewed 
by  the  thought,  and  devotion,  and  good  hard 
work  of  each  new  generation. 

Now.  I  believe  that  the  Nation  would 
benefit  from  a  permanent  reactivation 
of  the  Hoover-type  Commi.ssion  to  keep 
a  watchful  eye  on  Federal  expenditures. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1962.  the  American 
taxpayer  will  be  paying  Federal  bills 
amounting  to  about  S88  billion  to  sup- 
port necessary  programs  for  defense,  as 
well  as  for  domestic  progress.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Citizen  have  demonstrated  a  patri- 
otic willingness  to  bear  a  fair  share  of 
the  responsibility. 

With  bigger  and  bulgier  Federal 
budget.s.  however,  there  is  definitely  a 
need  for  a  still  more  watchful  eye  on 
Federal  spending.  The  establishment 
of  a  permanent  Hoover-type  watchdog 
Commission — acting  as  a  guardian  of 
the  purse  strings — could.  I  believe,  per- 
form a  real  service  to  the  Nation.  The 
objectives  would  include  cutting  out 
waste  and  duplication:  stopping  unnec- 
essary competition  among  Federal  agen- 
cies or  services;  eliminating  activities 
that  are  nonessential  or  that  could  bet- 
ter be  performed  by:  State  and  local 
governments;     or    private     enterprise; 
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generally,  to  promote  greater  eCaclency 
and  economy. 

Previous  Hoover  Commissions'  rec- 
ommendations have  saved  $3  to  $4  bil- 
lion annually. 

I  respectfully  urge,  therefore,  that 
during  the  congressional  recess  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations consider,  and  prepare  recom- 
mendations for  establishment  of.  a 
permanent  watchdog  committee  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  taxpayer. 


AVIATION  DAY  AT  EPPLEY  AIR 
TERMINAL,,    OMAHA,   NEBR. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  2  the  city  of  Omaha  cele- 
brated Aviation  Day  with  dedication  of 
the  new  Eppley  Air  Terminal  and  with 
celebration  of  the  15th  anniversary  of 
Strategic  Air  Command  with  headquar- 
ters in  Omaha. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  a  formal 
banquet  was  held  at  which  many  nota- 
bles were  present.  Among  them  was 
Gen.  James  H  Doolittle.  whose  remarks 
on  the  occasion  were  inserted  in  the 
Record  on  Friday.  September  8.  The 
master  of  ceremonies  was  the  Honorable 
Arthur  C.  Storz,  Sr.,  chairman  of  the 
Omaha  Airport  Authority,  Air  Force  As- 
sociation Man  of  the  Year  in  1955  and 
one  of  the  Nation's  aviation  pioneers  in 
his  own  right. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Storz  were  very 
appropriate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  his  message  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There    being   no    objection,    the    mes- 
sage  was  ordered   to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Talk   roR   SAC-ArapoRX   Dinner,   SEPrrMprH 

2,      1961,      BT     the      HONCMlABLZ      ARTHfK      C 

Storz 

Today  Is  an  lmp>ortant  day  In  Omaha's 
history.  We  are  here  tonight  to  give  credit 
In  genera!  to  the  great  strides  made  in  avia- 
tion, both  military  and  commercial,  and  I 
hope  that  many  of  you  here  tonight  will  get 
a  better  understanding  of  why  It  Is  bo  tre- 
mendously Important  for  this  great  country 
of  ours  to  keep  on  top  and  hold  the  No  1 
position  In  both  categories.  We  can  never 
afford  any  more  to  have  another  lapse  take 
place  and  have  our  arch  enemy,  the  Russian 
Communists,  overtake  us  or  surpass  us  In 
either  of  these  fields. 

Any  references  to  the  mliitary  side  of  this 
celebration  will.  I  am  sure,  be  more  than 
amply  covered  by  General  LeMay.  General 
Power,  and  Oen  Jimmy  Doolittle.  as  there 
you  have  probably  at  least  three  of  the  most 
Important  and  well  Informed  pei-pIe  on  this 
subject. 

But  I  do  want  to  repeat  what  I  have  said 
many  times  before,  that  Omaha  Is  most  for- 
tunate In  having  the  headquarters  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  here  and  that  It  Is 
probably  the  most  Important  nalUtary  base 
In  the  whole  world.  It  means  a  great  deal 
to  Omaha  In  an  economic  way  because  of  the 
large  payroll  and  local  expenditures  made 
here.  Most  well  Informed  people  say  that, 
economically.  It  means  as  much  to  Omaha 
as  an  additional  city  of  25.000  to  30,000  peo- 
ple would  mean. 

I  hope  that  tonight  we  can  have  a  real  old- 
fashioned,  patriotic  revival  on  the  part  of 
our  Omaha  citizen*.  Too  many  of  you  have 
been  willing  to  let  someone  else  do  the  Job 
that  It  was  necessary  to  do — ^Oret.  to  ^t 
this  great  SAC  Air  Command  for  Omaha  and 


then  later  to  keep  It  here.  Many  of  you 
oldtlmera  know  that  old  Fort  Crook,  which 
was  an  old  Indian  poet  command,  was  the 
site  of  what  later  became  Offutt  Field.  In 
IMl  the  flying  facilities  were  leased  to  the 
Glenn  Martin.  Nebraska  bomber  plant  and 
during  part  of  the  following  years  It  was 
occupied  by  the  2d  Air  Force  In  1948  the 
headquarters  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand was  moved  to  Omaha  from  Andrews 
Air  Force  Base  in  Maryland.  Wiih  this  new 
command  came  General  LeMay  who  was  the 
prime  factor  In  bringing  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  up  into  Its  great  importance  where 
for  years  It  has  served  as  the  most  deterrent 
power  on  earth  in  keeping  our  Russian 
enemies  at  bay.  Tremendous  changes,  of 
course,  have  been  made  In  the  Strategic  Air 
C-<  mmand  and  in  our  modern  weapi.>n6  since 
General  LeMay  brought  it  here  iu  1948. 

A  lot  of  Omaha  people  do  not  know,  nor 
seem  to  realize,  the  great  amount  of  effort 
It  took  to  keep  the  SAC  base  here  in  C)maha 
At  certain  times  we  had  a  lot  of  competition 
from  other  cities  that  wanted  to  grab  this 
base  from  us.  It  took  a  lot  of  work  and 
personal  trips  to  Washington  to  see  that  Im- 
portant changes  in  barracks  and  living  con- 
ditions and  runway  improvements  and  m.iny 
Other  things  were  made  so  that  it  could 
remain  a  suitable  and  satisfactory  base  for 
this  tremendous  operation.  So.  I  rei>eat, 
It  just  didn't  happen.  It  took  a  lot  of  effort 
and  It  meant  a  lot  of  personal  expenditure 
of  time  and  money  to  get  these  things 
accomplished. 

I  am  going  to  drop  the  SAC  subject  at 
this  point  because,  as  I  said.  I  know  other 
speakers  will  cover  that  point  fully  I  do 
want  to  say.  however,  that  we  are  tremen- 
dously fortunate  to  have  such  a  wonderfully 
capable  man  in  charge  of  this  operation  as 
Gen.  Tom  Power.  Many  of  you  know  that 
General  Power  spent  quite  a  few  years  here 
previously  as  General  LeMays  deputy  and 
certainly  he  has  done  a  tremendous  job  as 
General  LeMay's  succe.ssor  .is  head  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command 

At  this  p>olnt  I  know  that  you  all  want  to 
join  me  In  congratullng  General  LeMay  on 
his  appointment  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force  of  the  L'nited  States  I  know  that 
many  of  us  are  sleeping  better  nights  when 
we  know  It  Is  In  the  hands  of  such  a  capable, 
fearless,  and  tiggresslve  person. 

Transportation  has  always  been  of  great 
Importance  In  the  development  of  our  Na- 
tion. It  began  long  ago.  going  back  to  the 
Pony  Express  which  was  at  one  time  very 
Important  In  this  part  of  the  country.  Then 
followed  the  more  Important  phase  of  the 
building  and  completion  of  railroads  from 
coast  to  coast  No  matter  what  people  tell 
you  and  what  other  i>eople  may  claim,  at 
all  times  the  methods  and  modes  of  trans- 
portation In  this  Country  were  sub.<:ldized  or 
piu-tlally  subsidized  by  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  this  Includes  the  steamship  line? 
the  railroads,  the  truck  and  bus  lines,  and 
air  transp>ortatlon.  Millions  of  acres  of  land 
were  deeded  to  the  railroads  for  right-of- 
way  and  not  only  were  they  given  right-of- 
way  land  but  they  were  given  Important 
adjacent  lands  to  help  make  their  venture 
pay  out.  Some  of  the  railroads  got  valuable 
coal  and  mineral  lands  as  well  as  oil  lands, 
and  this  Is  a  significant  part  of  their  rev- 
enue to  this  very  day. 

Bus  and  truck  transportation,  of  cour.^e. 
couldn't  become  of  any  consequence  until 
our  highways  were  built  to  accommodate 
the  tremendous  number  of  automobiles  that 
transport  bo  many  p>eople  all  over  the  coun- 
try. So  Federal  aid  became  necessary  for 
our  highways.  WTien  and  as  the  airlines 
were  developed  over  the  last  40  to  60  years 
tremendous  changes  took  place  at  airport 
facilities  and  landing  places  as.  of  course, 
an  airplane  cotildnt  land  without  a  suitable 
landing  area     This  made  Federal  participa- 


tion necessary  In  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional system  of  airports  and  also  a  national 
system  of  air  traflBc  regulations. 

Omaha's  history,  as  far  as  airports  were 
concerned,  was  not  too  good  and  at  times 
very  bad  In  the  early  days  airport  facilities 
In  the  shape  of  a  good  level  cow  pasture 
was  adequate,  but  as  the  tremendous 
strides  were  made  In  aircraft  corresjxjndlng 
strides  had  to  be  made  in  the  development 
of  satisfactory  safe  alrfKirt  facilities — ade- 
quate to  take  care  of  the  great  advances  and 
strides  made  In  commercial  aircraft. 

I  am  sure  that  you  all  must  be  aware  that 
an  adequate  system  of  airports  is  essential 
to  a  national  air  transtxjrtation  system.  To 
state  the  airport  problem  in  its  simplest 
form,  each  airport  in  the  system  must  be 
able  to  accommodate  safely  the  volume  of 
traffic  and  the  types  of  aircraft  that  can 
reasonably  Ix?  expected  to  use  it.  Lacking 
that  adequate  airport  capacity,  there  Is  on 
one  hand  the  loss  of  the  community  to  air 
commerce  and  on  the  other  band  the  loss 
of  air  transportation  service  to  the  com- 
munity General  aviation  is  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  including  much  greater 
use  of  larger  aircraft.  I  am  sure  you  are 
all  aware  that  we  are  now  experiencing  all 
over  the  Nation  wider  airline  use  of  the  new 
jets,  and  we  can  surely  expect  rapid  expan- 
sion of  such  use.  Tomorrow  and  In  the 
not  far  distant  future  the  supersonic  trans- 
port will  enter  the  scene.  To  meet  these 
demands  we  will  have  to  continue  to  Im- 
prove our  airports  and  we  will  ultimately 
revolutionize  our  present  system  of  air 
naviii;ation  and  air  traffic  control. 

Going  back  to  the  Omaha  airport,  let  us 
stop  to  realize  that  in  about  50  years'  time 
air  transportation  has  moved  from  the  air- 
plane that  the  Wright  brothers  first  flew  less 
than  a  block  to  the  present  stattos  of  where 
we  already  have  In  use  commercial  aircraft 
exceeding  the  sjieed  of  sound.  We  have  four 
large  aircraft  manufacturers  that  are  work- 
ing on  supersonic  transport  aircraft,  which 
means  aircraft  of  the  future  that  will  travel 
from  1,500  to  2,000  air -miles  an  hour.  At 
least  four  of  these  manufacturers  are  repre- 
sented here  tonight  and  perhaps  there  may 
be  morj  of  them,  but  I  do  know  that  Doug- 
las. Boeing.  Lockheed,  and  Convalr  will  have 
such  commercial  aircraft  In  the  air  within 
the  next  few  years.  And  I  want  to  emphasize 
again  ih&l  an  aircraft  Is  no  good  In  the  air 
unless  it  has  ample  takeoff  and  landing  fa- 
cilities, and  this  means  adequate  alrpKarts. 

Omaha  had  several  airports  in  the  very 
early  days  scattered  In  the  area  of  Ak-Sar- 
Ben  Field,  also  on  North  16th.  and  also  In  the 
Fort  Crook  area,  and  about  35  years  ago 
moved  into  our  present  area.  The  American 
Legion  built  the  first  very  small  hangar  on 
this  ground  to  take  care  of  small  aircraft 
that  at  that  time  had  fabric  wings  From 
that  time  on  the  airport  lagged  along,  never 
catching  up  with  the  demands  of  aviation 
progress 

Omaha  was  fortunate  in  having  been  a 
town  that  was  put  on  the  route  of  United 
Air  Lines  which  today  is  the  country's  largest 
airline  and.  of  course.  Is  transcontinental  In 
scope.  Throughout  the  years  of  development 
of  the  airlines,  it  was  so  hard  to  convince  a 
great  many  people  that  the  airlines  would 
finally  take  over  the  greatest  part  of  pas- 
senger transportation.  Omaha,  of  covirse. 
was  well  known  as  a  railroad  center  and 
many  of  the  railroads  did  not  want  to 
acknowledge  that  this  would  be  a  fact.  So. 
many  of  the  railroads  organized  against  any- 
thing that  would  help  air  transportation 
The  railroads  took  the  same  stand  and  op- 
jjosed  the  development  of  our  highways  for 
bus  and  truck  transportation  and,  of  course, 
too,  at  times  they  fought  the  laying  of  pipe- 
line for  the  moving  of  oil  and  fuel  Into  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  I  suppose  all  of 
this  was  a  natural  thing  for  them  to  do. 
But   our  country  was   not  the   only  countrv 
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that  was  making  progress  in  air  transporta- 
tion, so  regardless  of  what  railroads  or  other 
people  would  have  done,  our  country  was 
faced  either  with  helping  the  development  of 
air  transportation  or  taking  a  second  place, 
v.'orldwide,  in  air  transportation.  All  of 
which  spells  out  to  the  simple  thing  that  you 
cant  stop  progress.  When  a  country  refuses 
lo  progress  with  the  times,  then  it  lapses 
into  a  second-rate  country. 

Some  people,  unfortunately,  took  the  stand 
that  I  was  opposed  to  the  railroads  and,  of 
course,  there  is  nothing  further  from  the 
truth  than  this.  Omaha  was  primarily,  and 
still  is.  an  important  railroad  center  and  the 
roalroads  certainly  meant  a  great  deal  in  the 
development  of  our  city.  The  railroads  are, 
and  probably  will  continue  to  be,  the  No. 
1  factor  in  transportation.  However;  that 
transportation  will  probably  be  limited  to 
the  transportation  of  freight  and  not  of 
passenger  service  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
railroads  are  dropping  much  of  their  passen- 
ger service  wherever  they  can  because  it  has 
not  been  profitable  to  them.  I  believe  the 
railroads  today  are  in  agreement  on  the 
factor.  I  quote  from  the  August  issue  of  a 
Missouri  Pacific  News  Reel  pamphlet:  "As 
is  the  case  with  all  American  industry,  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  profit  was  the  force 
that  motivated  the  early  railroad  builders 
to  risk  their  capital  in  stretching  steel  rails 
into  the  wilderness.  They  realized  that  the 
big  profit  would  come  from  the  transpor- 
tation of  freight.  Prom  a  revenue  stand- 
point the  passenger  business  was  always  of 
secondary  importance  but  it  was  a  service 
they  felt  obligated  to  provide  since  the  public 
needed  and  patronized  It.  Viewed  in  the 
light  of  modern-day  retail  merchandising,  it 
was  a  sort  of  profitable  sideline  and  it  con- 
tinued so  until  the  arrival  of  the  private 
aut(5mobile  in  the  1920s  and  the  airlines  in 
more  recent  years.  There  are  some  who  con- 
tend that  freight  business  can  support  un- 
profitable passenger  trains.  There  was  a 
time  when  passenger  train  losses  could  be 
absorbed  by  freight  revenues  but,  with  the 
decline  in  freight  volume,  this  is  no  longer 
possible." 

I  could  go  on  and  quote  additional  infor- 
mation out  of  this  railroad  publication  but, 
also,  I  could  go  on  to  tell  of  other  important 
railroad  changes  such  as  the  piggybacking 
of  the  US.  mail  and  piggyback  truck  service, 
etc..  all  of  which  is  comparatively  new  to 
the  railroads.  The  railroads  have  many 
problems  and  they  are  working  hard  to 
correct  them.  Our  country  has  a  fine  rail- 
road system  and  I  hope  that  our  Govern- 
ment continues  to  support  and  give  them  all 
the  help  they  need  in  working  out  their 
problems  because  certainly  we  do  need  the 
railroads  now  and  In  the  future.  I  person- 
ally am  for  helping  to  make  and  keep  them 
strong.    Our  country  needs  them  strong. 

But  our  country  needs  a  strong  system  of 
air  transportation.  We  need  the  finest, 
fastest,  most  dependable  passenger  carrying 
aircraft  in  the  world.  To  meet  this  situation 
we  need  modern,  improved  airports.  Air- 
ports are  clearly  a  necessary  part  of  the  over- 
all system  of  air  transportation,  and  are 
needed  for  safe  takeoff,  flight,  and  the  land- 
ing of  fast,  modern  aircraft.  They  cannot 
be  neglected  now.  They  cannot  be  neglected 
in  the  future. 

As  new  jet  aircraft  continues  to  improve 
and  develop,  new  changes  and  improvements 
will  have  to  be  made  in  our  airport.  Air- 
port construction  is  expensive  Building 
modern  runways  costs  over  $1,000  a  running 
f.x)t.  A  thousand  feet  of  runway  costs  a  mil- 
lion dollars  or  over.  Our  Omaha  Airport  is 
now  extending  our  main  runway  1.500  feet 
which  means  $l'i   million. 

When  the  Omaha  Airport  Authority  was 
put  together  it  was  faced  with  almost  in.sur- 
mountable  problems,  the  main  one  of  which. 
of    course,     was    money.     Several    bond    is- 


sues which  were  voted  on  by  the  people  ware 
defeated  by  a  well-organized  minority  Rev- 
enue coming  in  from  operations  when  we 
took  over  wouldn't  allow  the  building  of  nn 
airport  any  better  than  that  of  Billings. 
Mont.,  a  city  of  about  35.000  people,  and 
Omaha  is  10  times  that  size.  Many  hours 
and  days  were  spent  in  trying  to  raise  and 
increase  revenue  so  that  we  could  do  at  least 
a  reasonable  job  of  construction  No  matter 
how  many  times  we  figured  it  we  always 
came  up  several  million  short. 

One  day  at  a  meeting  one  of  the  mem- 
bers reminded  me  that  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Eppley  Foundation  and  asked  if  I  thought 
I  could  get  the  foundation  to  help  us.  Olne 
i>f  them  suggested  asking  for  S250.000  I  txi)ld 
them  I  didn't  know  what  could  be  done  tiut 
I  thought  we  could  get  a  million  dollars  as 
easily  as  we  could  get  $250,000  So  I  set  out 
to  try  to  get  a  million  dollars  from  the 
foundation.  It  wasn't  an  easy  job  becaust  a 
majority  of  the  foundation  were  not  in  fa- 
vor at  first  They  pointed  out  that  tihe 
Eppley  Foundation  charter  was  organized 
only  for  educational  and  charitable  gifts  or 
grant^s.  I  kept  up  a  sales  talk  to  the  various 
members  for  over  6  months  until  I  had  a 
majority  sold  on  a  possible  plan  of  amend- 
ing our  charter  and  getting  the  consent  [of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Department  for  siich 
as  amendment. 

You  all  know  the  result  The  foundation 
granted  the  airport  authority  a  million  dbl- 
lars.  It  was  the  first  time  the  city  of  Omrtha 
over  got  a  million  dollars  from  anybody. 
That  million  dollars  turned  out  to  be  wo^th 
about  $3  million  because  we  were  able  to  get 
about  $925,000  Federal  matching  money 
about  10  days  before  the  old  Airport  Aid  Act 
ran  out  When  the  revenue  bond  people  aaw 
this  new  figure  they  extended  our  bond 
credit  from  ."Sl. 600. 000  to  $2,500,000  and  our 
entire  picture  began  to  brighten  and  IQok 
more  hopeful.  Every  possible  source  '  of 
revenue  was  carefully  scanned,  rents  were 
raised.  Ituiding  fees  were  raised,  parking  Ifee 
revenues  were  r.iised.  advertising  revenues 
were  incorporated,  and  no  source  of  possible 
income  was  overlooked.  Then  appropriate 
plans  were  drawn  up  to  fit  our  Income  Rnd 
cash  position  and  the  result  is  what  you  Bee 
out  there  today  A  very  fine,  modern  airport 
terminal  building,  not  elaborate,  but  good. 
The  walls  are  not  even  plastered.  We  didin't 
have  the  money  io  we  painted  the  cement 
block  walls.  But  I  think  you  will  be  pleased 
with  the  result  From  time  to  time  I  get 
questions  from  people  who  ask  me,  "Why 
didn't  you  do  this?"  or  "Why  didn't  you  do 
that?"  and  they  all  get  the  same  ans»(er, 
"We  didn't  have  the  money   " 

Right  here  I  want  to  say  a  word  of  prsilse 
for  all  the  members  of  the  authority.  We 
worked  in  entire  harmony  After  a  maljter 
was  thoroughly  talked  out.  the  vote  >)i-as 
always  unanimous.  Peter  Klewlt  wasi  a 
wonderful  help.  His  knowledge  about  buljld- 
ing  was  invaluable.  He  gave  us  his  engineers 
and  his  lawyers  on  many  occasions.  Often 
he  made  special  trips  from  the  west  coiast 
to  Omaha  to  ,Tttend  a  meeting.  Jim  Moore 
also  did  a  wonderful  job  His  advice  on  our 
financial  problems  was  invaluable  and  he 
saved  us  large  sums  in  our  bond  negotiations. 
He  gave  us  much  help  from  the  legal  staff 
of  his  organization.  He  is  a  great  help  in 
many  ways.  Mike  Flannigan  and  Jim  Regan 
were  also  of  great  help.  All  of  these  men 
gave  much  time  away  from  their  businesses 
to  take  care  of  airport  matters.  Many  times 
a  whole  day  was  devoted  to  the  cause.  I 
want  to  thank  them  one  and  all  for  their 
wonderful  cooperation  They  are  all  here  ex- 
cept Pete  Kiewit  who  is  in  the  hospital  as 
the  result  of  an  accident  on  his  ranch 

Another  man  picked  out  for  special  praise 
is  Dick  Mooney,  our  airport  director,  who 
has  done  an  outstanding  job.  He  has  a  fine 
knowledge     of     airport     problems     and     has 


worked  many  extra  days  and  extra  hours 
without  extra  pay.  He  is  a  wonderful  as- 
set for  us.  I  also  wish  to  express  a  real  word 
of  praise  for  Leo  Daly,  our  architect. 

Our  airport  problems  are  solved  for  the 
present  but  not  for  the  indefinite  future. 
Omaha  may  have  to  assist  moneywise  m 
the  future  if  more  capital  demands  arise 
You  won't  be  able  to  "pass  the  hat"  for 
funds  like  we  did  this  time,  nor  should  we 

I  can  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  it  takes 
a  long  time  to  condition  a  town  for  capital 
improvements.  There  must  be  a  propitious 
time.  There  must  be  a  consideration  of 
other  requirements  as  well  as  the  airport. 
I  think  our  city  of  Omaha  is  undergoing  a 
conditioned  change  to  the  real  needs  of  cer- 
tain other  capital  improvements  in  our  civic 
structure.  But  an  airport,  too.  must  take  its 
place  along  with  schools,  sewers,  and  parks 
and  streets  and  highways.  The  city  of 
Omaha  owns  the  airport  just  as  they  own 
our  schools  and  parks,  and  they  must  accept 
the   responsibility   of   its   future   demands 

TTiere  is  a  definite  need  for  both  civil  and 
military  airports.  One  complements  the 
other.  Commercial  aircraft  In  the  sky  and 
in  real  trouble  can  always  go  to  the  nearest 
military  airport  for  emergency  landings. 
And.  of  course,  in  time  of  war,  military  air- 
craft can  always  make  use  of  civilian 
airports 

Defense  is  our  most  important  problem  of 
this  day  and  age,  and  don't  ever  forget  it. 
We  are  in  the  state  of  real  grave  emergency 
today.  We  are  at  war,  a  war  of  many  fronts. 
On  the  economic  front  the  war  is  just  begin- 
ning. On  the  military  front  we  are  still 
sparring.  On  the  ideological  and  technolog- 
leal  fronts  we  are  In  all-out  conflict.  Basic 
to  our  very  survival  and  that  of  the  free 
world  is  a  military  posture  second  to  none  m 
the  decisive  weapons  of  modern  warfare, 
specifically  the  weapons  of  modern  aerospace 
war.  Our  Nation  is  lagging  behind  the 
Soviet  Union  in  many  fields.  We  have  a 
determined  adversary  who  is  tough  and  as 
energetic  and  as  dynamic  as  our  American 
people  were  150  years  ago. 

I  feel  I  cannot  terminate  my  remarks  here 
tonight  wtthovit  mentioning  the  Air  Force 
Association.  This  is  an  organization  made 
up  of  60,000  citizens.  It  is  not  a  military 
organization  bvu  it  believes  in  total  aviation 
activity — civilian  and  military,  commercial 
and  private,  potential  as  well  as  existing — 
and  this  means  aviation  in  its  largest  sense, 
including  space  flight.  The  Air  Force  As- 
sociation takes  a  leading  part  in  our  space 
education,  and  it  takes  a  leading  part  in  our 
whole  defense  situation.  I  have  been  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Air  Force  A.ssocla- 
tion  for  quite  a  few  years  We  ha\e  liere  in 
Omaha  the  largest  AFA  squadron  in  the 
country.  The  Ak-Sar-Ben  Squadron  has 
taken  an  active  part  In  this  3-day  celebration 
and  has  helped  to  underwrite  it  It  is  our 
hope  that  this  3-day  activity.  Omaha  salutes 
aviation,  will  develop  a  new  spirit  of  patriot- 
Ism  among  more  of  our  citizens.  We  must 
have  it  if  our  Nation  Is  to  survive  as  a  free 
nation. 

I  am  proud  of  my  activity  in  behalf  of  S.AC 
headquarters  here  and  of  working  with  them 
throughout  the  years  so  that  our  people 
might  have  a  better  understanding  of  their 
problems. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  my  effort*  over 
the  years  in  trying  to  get  a  better  airport 
have  finally  come  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
It  meant  a  lot  of  hard  work  but  I  feel  well 
repaid  in  the  end  result  and  in  the  many  fine 
friends  I  have  made  in  civil  as  well  as  mili- 
tary aviation  circles.  I  have  made  many 
good  friends  both  in  and  out  of  the  service 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe  and  they  are  a  great  source  of  satis- 
faction to  me.  I  feel  I  have  been  well  repaid 
for  all  my  efforts  in  the  past  and  have  many 
fine  recollections  of  my  variotis  experiences. 

Thank  you. 
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ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMA- 
MENT AGENCY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  last  week  cast  an  overwhelming 
vote  in  favor  of  establishinf;  a  U.S.  Arms 
Conti-ol  and  Disarmament  Agency  for 
World  Peace  and  Security,  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  voted  against  enactment 
The  Senate  defeated  a  motion  by  the  dis- 
iinpui.shcd  minority  leader  which  would 
have  referred  the  bill  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  so  that  we  could  have 
the  benefit  of  consideration  by  that  com- 
mittee. The  Senator  from  Nebraska  sup- 
ported that  motion,  which  was  defeated. 

Mr  President,  establishment  of  a  dis- 
armament agency  at  this  time  is  poorly 
timed,  coinciding  at  it  does  with  Premier 
Khrushchev's  ominous  threats  to  the 
free  world,  and  his  heavy  resumption  of 
atomic  bomb  tests. 

It  seems  appropriate,  Mr.  President,  to 
examine  exactly  what  we  have  done.  An 
editorial  in  the  September  7  issue  of  the 
Omaha  'World-Herald  maintains  that  we 
consorted  with  uiireality.  It  terms  our 
consideration  of  the  bill  an  "ill-timed 
idiocy." 

As  a  contribution  to  reflection  upon 
our  recent  action.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editx)rial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

In.  Ti.MLD  AND  Foolish 

Of  all  the  ill-timed  Idiocies  with  which  the 
Congress  is  confrrinted.  the  move  to  estab- 
lish a  disarmament  agency  is  the  worst 

Niklta  Khrushchev  t()r{>edr>ed  any  hope  of 
slowing  the  arms  race  when  he  resumed  nu- 
clear testing.  Even  the  most  determined  of 
wishful  thinkers  can  understand  that. 

Therefore,  to  talk  and  act  as  if  disarma- 
ment were  possible  in  September  1961  Is  to 
consort  with  unreality  Yet  the  babblers  in 
Washington  and  at  the  United  Nations  keep 
on  promoting  H  R  7936.  the  bill  to  set  up  a 
disarmament  bureaurracv 


FEDERAL  EXPROPRIATION  OF  PRI- 
VATE  UTILITY  TRANSMISSION 
LINES  LINKED  TO  UPPER  COLO- 
RADO PROJECT  TRANSMISSION 
LINE    FIGHT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr  President,  this 
is  the  week  in  which  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  decide  whether  or  not 
the  development  and  conservation  of 
water  under  the  upper  Colorado  River 
storage  project  will  be  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  public  power 

At  issue  is  the  question  of  who  should 
build  the  transmission  lines  to  serve  the 
upper  Colorado  project,  private  industry 
or  the  Federal  Government.  Accept- 
ance of  the  private  utility  offer  will  re- 
sult in  a  savings  to  the  taxpayers  of  an 
initial  investment  cost  of  at  least  $136 
million.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Fed- 
eral Goverament  builds  the  lines,  fully 
two-thirds  of  them  will  duplicate  exist- 
ing private  lines.  Under  the  private 
utility  offer,  over  $122  million  more  will 
be  made  available  for  irrigation  proj- 
ects over  the  next  54  years,  as  compared 
with  the  amount  available  if  the  Fed- 
eral  Grovemment  builds   the   transmis- 


sion lines.  Even  at  the  end  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation's  86-year  study, 
over  $14  million  more  would  be  made 
available  for  irrigation  if  private  lines 
rather  than  Federal  lines  are  built. 
Moreover,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  recently  added  additional  transmis- 
sion lines  to  Its  proposal,  and  the  Upi>er 
Colorado  River  Commission  has  de- 
termined that  these  additions  will  re- 
duce the  irrigation  assistance  to  Stales 
by  an  additional  $50  million. 

In  view  of  the  many  advantages  of 
private  construction  of  the  lines,  and 
since  power  will  be  delivered  to  the  load 
centers  in  the  upper  basin  States  at  6 
mills  under  both  proposals,  it  has  been 
apparent  that  there  is  more  than  meets 
the  eye  in  the  strident  opposition  of  the 
public  power  groups  to  private  construc- 
tion of  the  lines.  This  was  confirmed 
by  a  letter  which  I  received  from  I.  W. 
Patterson,  manager  of  the  Empire  Elec- 
tric Association.  Inc..  of  Cortez,  Colo 
one  of  the  principal  public  power  groups 
fighting  for  Federal  construction  of  the 
lines.  Enclosed  with  the  letter  from  Mr 
Patterson  was  a  copy  of  the  August  15 
issue  of  the  Electrical  West  Industry 
News  Letter.  In  referring  specifically  to 
an  article  on  the  front  page  of  the  news- 
letter. Mr.  Patterson  states; 

It  appears  that  the  people  of  Canada  are 
developing  their  own  rivers  and  not  allow- 
ing the  power  companies  to  interfere.  It  is 
a  deplorable  situation  when  five  profit- 
hungry  utilities  attempt  to  dictate  to  the 
US  Government  on  the  development  of  a 
great  river  basin  The  privately  financed 
utilities  would  do  better  t<j  de\elop  their 
own  lines  and  leave  this  river  development 
to  the  people  who  were  authorized  to  build 
it 

I  immediately  read  the  newsletter  and 
discovered  that  Mr  Patterson  expressed 
approval  of  and  impliedly  endorsed  the 
action  taken  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment to  nationalize  and  expropriate  the 
property  of  the  British  Columbia  Elec- 
tric and  Peace  River  Power  Development 
Cos. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Pat- 
terson and  his  association  approve  not 
only  of  river  development  by  the  Gov- 
ernnemt  of  British  Columbia,  but  al.so 
the  nationalization  of  private  utilities. 
This  is  precisely  what  many  people  have 
feared  would  happen  if  public  power 
groups,  aided  and  abetted  by  Secretary 
of  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall.  obtain  the 
va.«^t  nationalized  power  transmission 
grid,  which  is  unquestionably  and 
avowedly  their  aim  That  is  why  they 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  water  develop- 
ment to  power  for  themselves  and  at  the 
same  time  ignore  the  economics  of  the 
project.  Most  of  the  public  power  peo- 
ple look  upon  the  upper  Colorado  project 
tran.smis' ion  lines  as  a  vital  link  in  a 
great  nationwide  power  grid,  paid  for 
initially  by  the  Federal  taxpayers.  Once 
this  goal  is  obtained,  our  country  will  be 
only  a  step  or  two  away  from  complete 
nationalization  of  power. 

The  transmission  lines  which  Mr  Pat- 
terson wants  the  Federal  Government 
to  build  would  link  the  Hoover,  Parker, 
Davis  projects  and  the  Central  Valley 
project  of  California  with  Federal  lines 


in  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Basins 
and,  of  course,  with  TVA.  Couple  this 
with  the  uneconomic  Hanford  atomic 
energy  generators,  which  were  proposed 
principally  to  justify  additional  Federal 
transmission  lines,  making  possible  the 
linking  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  with 
California,  and  the  basic  outline  of  the 
nationwide  grid  is  revealed. 

I  hoi>e  that  my  colleages  will  now  real- 
ize that  a  nationalized  transmission  grid 
is  one  of  the  principal  issues  in  the  fight 
over  who  should  build  the  upper  Colora- 
do project  transmission  lines.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Pattersons 
letter,  together  with  the  article  to  which 
he  referred,  may  be  placed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Empire  Electric  Association.  Inc.. 

Cortez   Colo.  Auguat  30.  1961. 
Hon.  Wallace  Foster   Bennett. 
U  S   Scnau 

Neic  Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa.thivgton.  D  C 

Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  Au- 
gust 15  issue  of  the  Electrical  West  Industry 
News  Letter  We  would  like  to  call  your  at- 
tention especially  to  the  article  on  the  front 
page 

It  appears  that  the  people  of  Canada  are 
developing  their  own  rivers,  and  not  allow- 
ing the  power  companies  to  interfere  It  is 
a  deplorable  situation  when  five  profit 
hungry  utilities  attempt  to  dictate  to  the 
U.S.  Government  on  the  development  of  a 
great  river  basin  The  privately  financed 
utilities  would  do  better  to  develop  their 
own  lines  and  leave  this  river  development 
to  the  people  who  were  authorized  to  build 
it 

We  urgently  request  your  vote  for  the  all- 
Federal  transmission  system  for  the  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project. 

Very  truly  yours. 

I.  W.  Patterson, 

Manager 


MiDMo.vTH  Report  to  the  Westein 
Electrical  Industry 

Government  seizure  of  British  Columbia 
Electric  and  Peace  River  Power  Development 
Cos.  was  approved  without  a  dissenting 
vote  by  the  British  of  Columbia  Legislative 
.\ssembly  in  si>ecial  session  August  3  Na- 
tionalization, made  retroactive  to  August  1. 
reportedly  came  as  a  surprise  to  utility  man- 
agement. 

Although  rumors  of  expropriation  had  been 
voiced  during  political  bickering  between 
Ottawa  and  the  Provincial  government  over 
Columbia  River  development,  apparently 
British  of  Columbia  Premier  Bennett's  threat 
of  a  takeover  was  eenerallv  thought  to  be  a 
bluff. 

Ironically  while  Bennett  was  proclaiming 
British  Columbia  Electric  a  crown  corpora- 
tion, a  funeral  service  was  being  held  In  Van- 
couver for  Dal  Grauer.  chief  executive  of 
the  utility  and  its  parent.  British  of  Co- 
lumbia Power  Corp.  Dr  Grauer.  who  died 
July  28  of  leukemia,  masterminded  British 
Columbia  Electrics  $650  million  postwar 
expansion 

The  takeover  was  effected  by  enactment  of 
bill  5  or  the  Power  Development  Act  of  1961 
Although  existing  legislation  would  have  al- 
lowed the  seizure,  Bennett  considered  the 
extraordinary  Implications  warranted  a 
special   act 

Tlie  new  bill  empowered  the  Government 
to  convert  British  Columbia  Electric  into  a 
crown  corporation  through  (1)  purchase  of 
British    Columbia    Electric    common    share*, 
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held  by  the  parent  corporation,  for  $110,- 
986,045;  (2)  Issuance  of  $100  million  In  spe- 
cial Government  bonds  to  replace  British 
Columbia  Electric  shares;  (3)  assvimptlon 
of  British  Columbia  Electric  debts  estimated 
at  about  $399  million. 

The  Government  promised  It  would,  If 
necessary,  take  over  other  assets  of  the  par- 
ent corporation,  Including  British  Colum- 
bia Engineering  and  Western  Development  & 
Power.  British  Colimabla  Power  Corp.  may 
demand  that  British  Columbia  Electric  buy 
it  out  at  $38  a  share,  which  would  require 
an  additional  $67,014,955. 

Peace  River  Development  Co.  will  receive 
the  amount  spent  on  engineering  studies  and 
surveys,  estimated  at  between  $5  and  $7 
million. 

Under  provisions  of  the  act.  all  directors  in 
the  private  company  were  dismissed.  A  new 
Blx-man  board  Is  headed  by  Dr.  Gordon 
Shrum,  former  dean  of  graduute  studies  at 
the  University  of  British  Columbia  and  the 
Premier's  hydro  troubleshooter  since  1958. 
President  Harry  Purdy  was  asked  to  continue 
in  office  and  has  disassociated  himself  with 
British  Columbia  Power  Corp. 

In  San  Francisco  August  9  for  the  opening 
of  British  Columbia  House,  Premier  Ben- 
nett declared  the  Province  friendly  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  said  that  the  Federal  tax 
on  private  utilities  resulted  in  high-cost 
power.  (For  some  months  he  had  been 
pressing  Ottawa  for  abolishment  of  the  spe- 
cial Federal  tax  on  privately  owned  power 
corporations  or  for  a  larger  share  for  British 
Columbia.  Last  March  British  Columbia 
got  $260,000  as  Its  share  of  taxes,  estimated 
at  $1,700,000.) 

British  Columbia  cities  have  had  no  as- 
surance as  yet  of  what,  If  any,  "in  lieu" 
taxes  they  can  expect.  Vancouver  alone  re- 
ceived some  $1,800,000  annually  from  British 
Columbia  Electric. 

Bennett  said  that  the  Peace  River  project 
would  be  started  immediately.  A  Columbia 
start  Is  further  away  because  the  treaty  must 
be  ratified  by  Ottawa  and  financing  ar- 
rangements have  still  to  be  made.  The  Pre- 
mier has  Indicated,  however,  that  he  expects 
the  Federal  Government  to  allow  export  of 
power  to  the  United  States  and  while  in 
San  Francisco  he  spoke  of  possible  sale  in 
California. 

Although  the  British  Columbia  Energy 
Board  in  Its  report  made  no  firm  recom- 
mendation that  the  Peace  and  Columbia  be 
developed  simultaneously,  it  said  such  a  pro- 
cedure was  feasible,  if  export  were  allowed. 
The  energy  board  said  further  that  both  are 
sound  from  an  engineering  viewpoint  and 
cost  would  be  almost  identical  If  they  were 
Government  developed.  Its  estimate:  Co- 
lumbia, 4.4  mills;  Peace  (private),  6.59  mills; 
Peace  (public) ,  4.37  mills. 

As  presently  planned  British  Columbia 
Electric  and  British  Columbia  Power  Com- 
mission will  be  kept  separate,  with  the  for- 
mer developing  the  Peace  and  the  latter  the 
Columbia.  Bennett  said,  however,  that  if 
Ottawa  permanently  blocked  the  Columbia 
development  the  two  would  be  merged. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Met- 
CALF  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PIPELINES  AND  OTHER  WORK  FOR 
AVONDALE,  DALTON  GARDENS, 
AND  HAYDEN  LAKE  IRRIGATION 
DISTRICTS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
IDAHO 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  923)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  replace  lateral 
pipelines,  line  discharge  pipelines,  and  to 
do  other  work  he  determines  to  be  re- 
quired for  the  Avondale.  Dal  ton  Gardens, 
and  Hayden  Lake  Irrigation  Districts  m 
the  State  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
brief  statement  on  behalf  of  the  bill. 

These  irrigation  districts  are  located 
a  few  miles  iiorth  of  Coeur  d'Alene, 
Idaho,  and  together  comprise  3.283  ir- 
rigable acres.  Water  i.i  pumped  from 
Hayden  Lake  for  the  projects.  The  fa- 
cilities— constructed  by  the  Government 
to  replace  an  existing  inadequate  sys- 
tem— include  pumping  plants,  storage 
tanks  and  distribution  facilities  The 
three  districts  are  made  up  of  many 
relatively  small  and  intensively  devel- 
oped full  and  parttime  farms. 

At  the  time  the  systems  of  these  di."^- 
tricts  were  rehabilitated  on  an  emergen- 
cy basis,  bare  steel  pipe  was  installed, 
which  was  justified  by  careful  considera- 
tion of  soil  and  water  conditions,  and 
a  review  of  the  long  and  successful  life 
of  other  bare  ste"l  pipe  installations  in 
the  area.  Previous  studies  had  shown 
the  soils  in  the  project  area  to  be  free 
draining  and  nearly  acid  free.  One  ex- 
isting galvanized  and  uncoated  steel  pipe 
system  which  had  seen  extensive  use  in 
the  area  for  nearly  50  years  was  still  in 
good  serviceable  condition.  The  Annco 
Steel  Corp.  recommended  the  use  of  its 
bare  steel  piE>e  at  the  sites  in  question. 

Works  were  completed  in  1955  for  the 
Avondale  and  Dalton  Gardens  Irrigation 
Districts.  The  first  leak  developed  3 
years  later.  In  1960,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  completed  a  corrosion  sur- 
vey report  for  the  three  districts  which 
confirmed  that  excessive  corrosion  was 
greatly  shortening  the  life  of  the  pipe- 
lines. Several  failures  have  been  ex- 
perienced with  light-gage  pipe,  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  more  will  occur  in 
1961.  While  these  failures  were  dis- 
heartening, they  benefited  other  areas. 
As  a  result,  designs  for  such  projects  as 
the  greater  Wenatchee  division  of  the 
Chief  Joseph  Dam  project,  now  under 
construction,  have  been  improved  and 
the  pipe  systems  involved  will  have  a 
far  longer  life.  Designs  for  the  recently 
authorized  Spokane  Valley  project,  orig- 
inally to  have  included  bare  steel  pipe, 
are  being  modified  to  avoid  a  repetition 
of  the  Hayden  Lake  failures.  Since 
benefits  from  the  knowledge  gained  are 
widespread,  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior believes  the  costs  should  be  shared 
and  not  made  an  obligation  to  be  as- 
sumed only  by  the  three  small  irrigation 
districts  for  which  the  first  extensive 
closed  pipe  systems  were  constructed. 
Since  the  original  work  was  authorized 
under  authority  of  the  appropriation 
acts,  authorizing  legislation  as  well  as 


appropriation  of  funds  will  be  required 
before  the  work  can  be  done. 

Of  the  total  cost  for  the  replacement 
and  lining  work  estimated  at  $1,486,000. 
water  users  would  repay  about  $160,000. 
However,  total  repayment  by  the  three 
districts  should  be  compared  with  total 
expenditures  by  the  United  States  for 
project  works  now  estimated  at  $2,499.- 
238.  Total  repayment  by  the  water 
useis  is  expected  to  be  around  $1,217,000. 
or  approximately  50  percent  of  total 
costs.  The  proposed  repayment  ar- 
rangements thus  compare  very  favor- 
ably with  other  recently  authorized  ir- 
rigation projects.  Those  costs  not  paid 
by  the  irrigators  would  be  returned  from 
power  revenues  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration 

The  ost  of  extensions,  additions  and 
improvemcnt.s.  exclusive  of  replacement 
or  lining  of  facilities  previously  Installed 
by  the  United  States,  would  be  repaid 
in  addition  by  the  irrigation  districts. 
Such  work  would  be  undertaken  only 
at  the  'equest  of  the  districts.  Prior  to 
approving  construction  of  such  works. 
the  Secretary  would  a.scertain  that  ade- 
quate additional  amortization  capacity 
would  be  generated  to  enable  the  neces- 
sary further  repayment  by  the  districts 

It  has  been  the  determination  of  the 
Department  that  any  extensions  or  ad- 
ditions contemplated  to  be  made  under 
this  section  would  result  in  additional 
payment  capacity  by  the  lands  of  the 
district  at  least  equal  to  the  additional 
payments  which  would  be  required. 

Mr  President,  I  feel  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant bill,  and,  as  amended,  it  meets 
the  approval  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  no  objection  to  its  enactment.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  act  favorably  upon 
it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pre.'iident.  will  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
yield ^ 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Am  I 
correct  in  understanding  that  the  pro- 
posed work  is  required  because  of  a 
faulty  job  which  was  done  about  5  years 
ago? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Tl^ie  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Was 
that  the  result  of  bad  engineering  or  of 
tlie   use    jf   poor   material? 

Mr  CHURCH.  I  think  it  is  acknowl- 
edged now  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion engineers  made  a  mistake  of  judg- 
ment. They  say,  in  their  defense,  that 
the  bare  steel  pipe  which  had  previously 
been  used  in  the  area  had  proved  to 
be  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Are  we 
to  tmderstand  that  the  material  which 
was  used  was  not  up  to  standard? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  As  I  understand,  the 
material  was  up  to  standard,  but  the  soil 
and  water  characteristics  were  not  as 
the  engineers  thought  them  to  be.  The 
result  was  that  corrosion  of  the  pipe, 
v,hich  it  had  been  thought  would  last 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  took  place  in 
very  short  order. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then, 
the  fault  was  the  result  of  bad  engineer- 
ing? 

Mr  CHURCH  It  was  a  case  of  mis- 
taken judgment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Who  is 
responsible  for  the  engineering  work  at 
this  time?  The  same  engineers  as  han- 
dled the  original  job? 

Mr.  CHURCH  I  could  not  say  as  to 
the  individual  engineers:  but.  of  course. 
the  original  planning  was  done  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  the  revised 
planning  under  the  bill  has  also  been 
cone  by  the  Bureau. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  I>claware  As  I 
understand,  this  work  was  originally 
planned  to  be  amortized  by  the  users 
over  a  period  of  40  years  The  pipe  has 
gone  bad  in  5  years  What  will  happen 
to  the  amoi'tization''  Will  the  users  have 
to  continue  to  pay  for  35  years  for  the 
old  pipe  and  for  the  new   as  well'^ 

Mr.  CHURCH  The  original  obliga- 
tion of  the  water  u.sers  remains  the  same 
Any  additions  to  the  system  which  may 
result  from  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration would  be  fully  paid  for  by 
the  water  users  But  the  cost  of  re- 
placement will  be  largely  borne  by  the 
Government,  due  to  the  fault  of  the  Gov- 
ernment m  the  first  instance. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  If  the 
Government  made  a  mistake.  I  can  un- 
derstand its  standing  back  of  its  agree- 
ment and  paying  for  the  mistake.  But  I 
wonder  if  we  are  not  letting  the  same 
persons  who  made  the  original  mistake 
do  the  job  over  again  Certainly  .some 
competent  engineers  should  be  engaged 
now.  It  seems  to  me  somebody  blun- 
dered by  planning  a  project  designed 
to  last  40  years,  but  which  has  gone  bad 
•  n  5  years.  I  am  a  little  concerned  that 
the  .same  employees  may  be  out  there 
now  and  may  make  a  similar  mistake. 
Of  course,  we  cannot  legislate  against 
mistakes,  but  we  should  make  certain 
that  competent  engineers  are  now  in 
charge  of  the  work 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's concern.  In  defense  of  the  Bu- 
reau. I  must  say  that  the  use  of  the  bare 
steel  pipe  in  adjoining  areas  had  proved 
satisfactory  in  previous  years;  and  it  was 
on  the  basis  of  that  experience  that  it 
was  thought  the  bare  steel  pipe  would  be 
satisfactory  in  this  case.  However.  I  am 
told  that  because  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  soil  and  the  water,  rapid  deteriora- 
tion of  the  pipe  resulted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Should 
not  ft  competent  engineer  take  those  fac- 
tors into  consideration  when  he  made 
the  original  recommendation? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  say  that  on 
the  basis  of  exjjerience  they  had  had  at 
the  time  when  the  original  project  was 
approved,  all  indications  were  that  the 
bare  steel  pipe  would  prove  .satisfactory: 
and  this  was  the  judgment  not  only  of 
the  Bureau's  engineers,  but  also  of  the 
Armco  Steel  Corp. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What  is 
expected  to  be  the  total  cost  of  replacing 
this  work — both  the  material  cost  and 
the  labor  cost? 


Mr  CHURCH.  I  call  the  Senator's 
attention  to  the  first  page  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  wherein  it  is  stated  that 
the  bill  authorizes  that  there  be  appro- 
priat4?d  not  more  than  $1,611,000.  This 
represents  the  anticipated  replacement 
cost,  plus  the  cost  of  any  new  additions 
to  the  pipeline  system 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Dtlawaro  The 
original  project  cost  $1,010,662;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr    CHURCH      That  is  correct 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  And  it 
will  now  cost  $1,611,000  to  correct  a 
blunder  made  by  the  engineers  5  years 
ago — 60  percent  more  to  replace  the 
work  than  to  have  done  the  job  correctly 
m  the  first  place     Is  that  correct? 

Mr  CHURCH  It  is  substantially  cor- 
rect, due  to  the  increa.sed  costs  which 
have  occurred  in  the  interim  and  also  to 
the  fact  that  the  pipe  sy.strm  has  beer, 
installed  underground,  and  so  the  re- 
placement costs  are  high 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware  Of 
course  it  will  cost  something  to  tear  it 
out  and  put  it  back  again  But  I  see  no 
assurance  that  the  .same  engineers  who 
made  the  blunder  will  not  be  the  ones 
in  charge  of  this  new  project.  Is  thai 
correct  "^ 

Mr  CHURCH  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  can  be  a.ssured  that,  on 
the  basis  of  the  past  experience,  the 
proper  kind  of  pipe  will  now  be  installed, 
and  that  the  judgment  of  the  Bureau 
will  be  corroborated  by  the  judgment  of 
very  competent  engineers  of  private 
companies  retained  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  my 
question  is  whether  the  same  engineers — 
insofar  as  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is 
concerned — who  made  the  blunder  5 
years  ago  will  be  in  charge  of  the  new 
project 

Mr.  CHURCH  I  cannot  answer  that 
question,  except  to  say  that  in  all  likeli- 
hood there  has  been  the  normal  turn- 
over in  the  5-year  period.  But  the  Bu- 
reau continues  to  be  responsible  for  the 
project;  and  therefore  the  Bureau  will 
lay  out  the  standards  for  the  replace- 
ment, as  the  Bureau  laid  out  the  original 
standards. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  states  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  is  responsible  for 
the  project.  It  would  be  plainer  lan- 
guage. I  believe,  to  say  that  the  Bureau 
is  now  being  held  responsible  for  its 
earlier  irresponsibility,  with  the  result 
the  taxpayers  are  being  "stuck"  for 
$1,611,000.  What  is  worse,  apparently 
the  ones  who  made  the  blunder  will  still 
be  in  charge. 

Personally,  I  think  the  committee 
should  have  given  some  consideration  to 
checking  as  to  the  type  of  engineers  who 
will  be  allowed  to  continue  with  this 
work,  because  I  see  no  way  in  which  the 
Government  will  be  repaid  the  $1,611,000 
provided  for  in  the  bill.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  taxpayers  are  being  called  upon 
to  pay  $1,611,000  for  the  blunder  made  5 
years  ago,  to  replace  a  project  which 
was  improperly  handled  from  the  be- 
ginning. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH      I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  view  of  the 
valid  statements  made  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware,  it  is  my  view 
that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  will  read 
this  debate  and  will  proceed  accordingly. 
I  also  anticipate  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill,  but 
w ho  was  not  here  when  the  original  work 
was  undertaken,  will  seek  to  ride  herd 
on  the  project,  this  time,  through  con- 
tacts and  correspondence  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and.  it  may 
be.  through  personal  trips  to  the  site  of 
the  installation,  m  order  to  see  that  the 
work  done.  now.  5  years  after  the  orig- 
inal project,  IS  properly  done. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Under 
the  circumstances.  I  suppose  that  is 
about  all  that  can  be  done.  But  I  believe 
some  con.sideration  should  be  given  to 
the  question  of  whether  those  who  made 
the  blunder  are  still  on  the  payroll  and 
would  be  used  again  for  this  work. 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  vield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  in  the  committee  report  which 
has  been  filed  in  support  of  the  bill,  it 
is  stated : 

The  total  cost  of  the  work  previously 
performed  under  the  authority  of  the  appro- 
priation acts  is  tl. 010.662  and  the  districts 
are  presently   obligated  to  pav  this  amount 

in  full 

I  think  It  might  be  helpful  to  have  the 
context  of  the  committee's  statement  in 
the  report  made  a  part  of  the  Record 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  substance  of  the  com- 
mittee report  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  excerpts 
from  the  report  'No.  781  >  were  ordered 
to  be  prints!  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  S  923  is  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  replace  lateral 
pipelines,  perform  interior  lining  of  dis- 
charge lines,  and  do  other  work  he  deter- 
mines to  be  required  in  the  replacement, 
modification,  or  improvement  of  facilities 
heretofore  constructed  by  the  United  States 
lor  the  Avondale  Dalton  Gardens,  and  Hay- 
den Lake  Irrigation  Districts  in  the  State  of 
Idaho. 

NEIS 

Replacement  of  pipelines  or  lining  of  exist- 
ing pipelines  serving  the  three  districts  is 
necessary  becaiose  of  accelerated  interior  and 
exterior  corrosion  and  deterioration  of  such 
pil>elines  Corrosion  has  penetrated  the 
pipe  in  numerous  places  and  it  Is  estimated 
that  50  percent  or  more  of  the  surface  area 
of  the  lighter  gage  pipe  will  be  penetrated 
before  1963  and  the  situation  will  grow 
progressively  worse.  Considering  that  the 
fact  that  the  livelihood  of  a  large  number  of 
farmers  is  dependent  upon  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  this  distribution  system,  the  need 
for  replacement  is  considered  urgent. 

BACKGROUND 

Tlie  three  irrigation  districts  comprise  a 
total  of  3.283  Irrigable  acres — 914  acres  in  the 
Avondale  Irrigation  District,  944  acres  in  the 
Dalton  Gardens  Irrigation  District,  and  1,425 
In  the  Hayden  Lake  Irrigation  DUtrlct.     The 
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districts  are  located  a  few  miles  north  of 
the  town  of  Coeur  d'AIene.  They  contain 
many  small,  Intensively  cultivated  farms. 
Over  500  ownerships  are  involved,  most  of 
which  are  under  10  acres  In  size.  Water  Is 
pumped  from  Hayden  Lake  into  the  all- 
closed  pipe  distribution  system. 

The  Irrigation  works,  Including  piimping 
plants,  storage  tanks,  and  distribution  fa- 
cilities, were  constructed  by  the  United 
States  In  1954,  1955,  and  1957  for  the  three 
districts  on  an  emergency  basis  to  replace 
existing  Inadequate  and  badly  deteriorated 
systems.  The  work  was  accomplished  under 
authority  of  the  Interior  Department  Ap- 
propriation Acts  of  1954  and  1955  and  the 
Public  Works  Appropriation  Act  of  1957. 
The  decision  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
that  the  Installation  of  bare  steel  pipe 
would  satisfactorily  meet  the  project  re- 
quirements was  made  after  careful  consid- 
eration of  soli  and  water  conditions  and  re- 
view of  the  long  and  successful  life  of  the 
Other  bare  steel  pipe  installations  in  the 
area.  Studies  and  analyses  of  the  soils  in 
the  project  area  at  that  time  showed  that 
the  soils  were  free  draining  and  nearly  acid 
free.  Existing  galvanized  and  uncoated  steel 
plp>e  in  extensive  use  in  the  area  for  nearly 
50  years  was  found  to  be  in  good  serviceable 
condition.  The  Armco  Steel  Corp.  recom- 
mended the  use  of  its  bare  steel  pipe  at  the 
sites  in  question.  There  were  other  indica- 
tions that  bare  steel  pipe  would  be  adequate. 

Although  there  was  every  indication  that 
bare  steel  pipe  would  be  satisfactory  when 
the  designs  and  estimates  were  prepared  for 
the  Dalton  Gardens  and  Avondale  projects, 
the  cost  estimates  were  prepared  for  three 
alternatives — bare  steel  pipe,  coated  and 
wrapped  steel  pipe,  and  asbestos  cement 
pipe.  Because  the  estimates  were  higher 
than  had  been  expected,  only  the  estimate 
of  the  bare  steel  pipe  came  within  the  cost 
limitation  provided  in  the  appropriation  acts, 
and  this  was  an  additional  factor  which 
contributed  to  the  decision  to  use  bare  steel 
pipe  for  the  Dalton  Gardens  and  Avondale 
projcets.  Although  the  Hayden  Lake  system 
was  constructed  2  years  later,  a  corrosion 
stu-vey  was  determined  to  be  unnecessary 
because,  in  the  interim,  such  a  siu-vey  had 
been  made  in  the  Spokane  Valley  which  had 
comparable  soils  and  that  survey  also  pro- 
vided evidence  that  bare  steel  pipe  would 
be  satisfactory.  Therefore,  bare  steel  pipe 
was  also  used  In  the  Hayden  Lake  system. 

Within  a  few  years  after  construction  of 
the  first  two  systems  many  leaks  developed. 
Field  investigations  revealed  excessive  cor- 
rosion of  both  the  Inside  and  outside  sur- 
faces of  the  pipe.  The  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Biu-eau  of  Reclamation  completed  a  corro- 
sion survey  report  in  1960  for  the  three  dis- 
tricts which  confirmed  the  fact  that  exces- 
sive corrosion  was  greatly  shortening  the  life 
of  the  pipelines.  The  report  concluded  that 
the  external  corrosion  probably  was  caused 
by  the  presence  of  highly  cathodlc  mill  scale 
and  was  aggravated  by  variable  soil  condi- 
tions. The  report  also  indicated  that  in- 
ternal corrosion  was  related  to  the  presence 
of  oxygen  at  a  saturation  level  in  the  water 
with  a  sufficient  amount  of  chloride  and  sul- 
fate ions  to  accelerate  corrosion. 

WORK    TO    BE    PERFORMED 

The  plan  for  rehabilitation  calls  for  re- 
placement of  all  the  lighter  gage  pipe  and 
lining  of  the  larger  diameter  and  heavier 
gage  main  lines  and  pumping  plant  discharge 
lines.  Replacement  would  be  with  asbestos 
cement  pipe  or  mortar-lined  and  coated  pipe 
which  will  withstand  the  corrosive  effects  of 
the  water  anr"  the  overlying  soils.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  replacement  or  lining,  limited 
extensions  and  Improvements  of  the  facili- 
ties would  be  authorized, 

COMMTnXZ    AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  adopted  the  amendment 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 


terior which  limits  the  amount  which  can  be 
spent  for  extensions,  additions,  and  improve- 
ment to  $125,000. 

The  corrunittee  also  changed  the  repay- 
ment period  for  the  contract  covering  the 
new  work  to  40  years  instead  of  50  years. 
Since  repayment  is  based  upon  the  ability 
of  the  water  users  to  repay,  the  annual  pay- 
ments would  remain  the  same  under  the 
amendment  and  the  total  amount  repaid 
would  be  reduced  with  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  amount  paid  from  power 
revenues  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration 

The  other  amendment  adopted  by  the 
committee  places  a  limitation  on  the  anxount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated.  Tlie  amount 
is  $1,611,000  and  is  based  upon  the  estiraates 
furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

FINANCIAL     ASPECTS 

The  total  cost  of  the  work  previously  per- 
formed under  the  authority  of  the  appro- 
priation acts  is  $1,010,662  and  the  distaricts 
are  presently  obligated  to  pay  this  amount 
in  full.  The  total  cost  of  the  replacement 
and  linii::g  work  authorized  by  S.  923  is  Esti- 
mated at  $1,486,000.  The  bill  provides  for 
repayment  to  the  United  States  toward  the 
cost  of  the  new  work  In  amovints  equal  to 
the  repayment  ability  of  the  water  u$ers. 
Before  construction  is  started  the  districts 
would  be  required  to  enter  into  a  contract 
whereby  they  would  continue  to  pay  for  40 
years  from  the  date  of  completion  of  the 
work.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  40- 
year  contract  period  the  districts  would  re- 
pay abovit  $160,000  toward  the  cost  of  the 
new  work.  The  districts  would,  of  course, 
continue  to  meet  their  obligations  under  the 
present  contract.  The  remaining  amount  of 
about  $1,326,000  for  new  work  which  la  be- 
yond the  ability  of  the  water  users  to  repay 
would  be  returned  from  power  revenuet  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration.  Cur- 
rent financial  studies  of  the  Bonneville 
power  system  indicate  that  svirplus  p)Ower 
revenues  to  repay  this  amount  would  be 
available  for  this  purpose  in   1994. 

The  cost  of  extensions,  additions,  and  im- 
provements would  be  limited,  under  Un- 
guage  of  the  bill,  to  $125,000  and  this  amount 
would  constitute  an  additional  obligation  of 
the  districts,  and  payment  thereof  would 
have  to  be  made  concurrently  with  the  other 
annual   payments. 

In  summary,  the  districts  would  repay 
about  50  percent  of  the  total  expenditures 
of  the   United  States. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pre.'^idcnt.  the  Senator  ha.s  pointed  out 
that  the  $1,010,662  is  to  be  repaid  over 
a  period  of  40  years.  But  the  pipe  ha.s 
now  gone  bad  in  5  years.  We  are  al- 
ready replacing  the  entire  project. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  comments  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I  am  very 
mindful  that  a  mistake  was  made.  It 
occurred  prior  to  the  time  I  had  any 
connection  with  the  project.  But  the 
mistake  has  to  be  rectified:  and  I  per- 
sonally will  take  a  very  .special  interest 
in  the  work  that  is  done,  and  will  do 
everything  possible  to  satisfy  mjTsclf 
that  the  new  project  i.s  competently  en- 
gineered, so  there  will  be  no  repetition 
of  past  mistakes  in  the  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  at:reed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  ensross- 
ment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bill  fS.  923^  was  ordered  to  be 
en.eros.sed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read   the   third  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.scnt  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  House  bill  4458.  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  that  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  i-eserv- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  let  me  ask  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  whether  the  rank- 
ing minority  members  of  the  committee 
have  been  contacted  in  regard  to  this 
matter. 

Mr.  CHURCH,  Let  me  say  that  the 
House  bill  is  identical  to  the  Senate  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered;  and  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  House  bill  4458. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  4458  p  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  replace  lateral 
pipelines,  line  discharge  pipelines,  and  to 
do  other  work  he  determines  to  be  le- 
quired  for  the  Avondale,  Dalton  Gar- 
dens, and  Hayden  Lake  Irrigation  Dis- 
tricts in  the  State  of  Idaho 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  the 
Chair  inquire  if  there  is  any  difference 
between  the  two  bills. 

Mr.  CHURCH.     No;  thev  arc  identical 

The  PRESIDING  OFF7CER,  House 
bill  4458  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  propoted,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  <HR.  4458'  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  Senate  bill  923  will  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 


THE  SHAME  OF  A  NEUTRAL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Brown  Harris  has  written  an  out- 
standing article  entitled  "The  Shame  of 
a  Neutral."  The  article  was  published 
in  the  Washinpton  Star  of  September 
10. 

All  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are 
pi-ivileeed  to  have  daily  association  with 
Dr.  Harris  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
depth  of  his  wi.sdom  and  the  eloquence- 
of  his  words.  I  am  so  much  impres.sed 
by  the  excellence  of  this  article  that  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con,sent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

I  wish  to  add  that  the  article  illus- 
trates anew  the  everlastine  truth  that 
the  only  men  who  make  any  contribu- 
tions of  value  to  this  earth  are  those 
who  prefer  to  die  upon  their  feet,  rather 
than  to  live  upon  their  knees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa';  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Spires  of  the  .Spirit-- The  Sh.^me  of  a 

Net-tral 

(By    Dr     FYederick    Brown    Harris.    Chaplain 

of   the  U.S.  Senate) 

A  neutral  is  a  human  chameleon.  A  cha- 
meleon is  a  colorful  little  animal  which 
makes  Its  hue  fit  Into  Its  environment.  It 
changes  to  match  its  stirroundlngs.  That 
Is  nature's  way  to  keep  this  crawling  creature 
out  of  danger.     Neutrality  is  Its  protection. 
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But  a  man  \b  not  a  concealing  lizard  Yet, 
who  haa  not  known  smooth  and  agreeable 
folk  who  proceed  cautlotisly  across  all  areas 
of  life  taking  on  a  different  tint  or  hue  ac- 
cording to  the  situation  In  which  they  find 
themselvet?  They  choose  no  color  of  con- 
viction and  maintain  it  against  all  odds. 

But  today's  heights  have  not  been  achieved 
by  human  chameleons.  Civilization  has 
climbed  up  the  ascending  years  held  to- 
gether by  convictions  which  fire  more  dear 
than  mortal  life.  No  man  has  really  lived 
vmtll  he  bets  his  life  on  some  principle  for 
which  he  would  die 

Robert  Ingersoll  used  to  convulse  great 
audiences  with  his  clever  custlgatlons  of 
conventional  religion  as  he  ridiculed  the 
Bins  of  the  saints.  But  on  mure  than  one 
occasion  when,  because  of  his  irreverent 
Jibes,  laughter  had  swept  his  audience,  he 
paused  and  said  solemnly,  "But  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  dfj  not  forpet  that  tonight  we 
are  not  naked  savages  dancing  around  some 
campflre,  because  back  there  were  men  and 
women,  our  ancestors,  who  were  willing  to 
die  for  the  things  tliey  believed." 

An  outstanding  religious  leader  was  speak- 
ing out  of  the  deepest  admiration  concern- 
ing certain  native  Christians  who  had  given 
their  lives  rather  than  to  deny  their  faith 
Then,  with  a  touch  of  facet lousn ess,  he 
added.  "But  if  I  had  been  In  their  place,  with 
a  sword  held  over  my  neck  and  had  been  told 
that  I  could  confess  my  faith  and  die.  or 
deiiy  it  and  hve.  I  greatly  fear  that  I  would 
have  said  to  the  t'-rmentors,  'If  you  let  me 
up  for  10  minutes  I  think  I  can  niakr  a 
statement  satisfactory  to  all  concerned  '  " 

Statements  satisfactory  to  nil  concerned 
are  the  bane  of  this  so-called  tolerant  day 
when  neutralism  and  appeasement  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  moral  fashion. 
There  Is  dire  danger  that  one  may  become  so 
tolerant  of  everything  that  he  will  defend 
nothing  to  the  death  with  the  specious 
defense  "a  man  mu?t  live  "  The  worth  of  a 
conviction  not  for  sale  was  Instilled  in 
countless  plastic  lives  by  the  old-fashl.med 
golden-text  colored  Sunday  schcxal  card. 
One  was  a  Bible  figure  of  long  ago  about 
whom  childish  lips  sang  lustily.  Tills  man 
refused  to  buy  safety  in  alien  Babylon  when 
he  was  told  he  cnuld  have  It  by  bowing  down 
to  pag-in  gods      This  was  the  verse  we  sang 

"Dare  to  be  a  Daniel, 
Dare  to  stand  alone. 
Dare  to  have  a  purpose  true 
And  dare  to  make  It  known." 

Wlio  has  not  encountered  those  whose 
motto  is  cumfort  and  safety  first  and  whose 
favorite  seat  in  any  contest  is  the  fence? 
Such  persons  aim  to  please  all  sides  by  not 
taking  sides.  They  seem  to  choose  the  per- 
manent role  of  being  an  Inquiring  neutral. 

This  Is  true  even  with  regard  to  the 
titanic  global  struggle  now  going  on  between 
decency  and  deviltry,  between  honesty  and 
chlcancery.  between  freedom  and  slavery, 
and  between  a  loving  God  and  blind  force. 
Such  netitrallty  Is  the  gnteway  thro\jgh 
which  the  Trojan  horse  of  destruction  en- 
ters Into  the  city  of  compromise 

The  shame  of  a  neutral  may  be  branded 
upon  the  brow  even  of  those  who  are  cata- 
loged by  the  community  as  good.  To  be 
really  good  Is  to  be  good  lor  something 
Genuine  goodness  always  po.ssesses  a  sw^rd  — 
and  there  are  <lmeK  when  the  sword  is  un- 
sheathed and  pra.^ped  by  a  hand  unafraid 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  by  superior  ener- 
gies, and  by  a  firmer  faith  in  their  unhal- 
lowed objectives,  the  bad  often  win  over  the 
weak  and  vacillating. 

In  a  day  like  this,  above  all  else,  we  need 
those  with  convictions  who  go  valiantly  as 
far  down  the  road  of  faith  as  did  the  three 
young  men  lacing  the  fiery  furnace  and  who 
said  with  its  hot  breath  scorching  their  faces. 
"Our  God  whom  we  serve  is  able  to  deliver 
us  "     Then  comes  those  steel -ribbed  words. 


'But  If  Not" — still  they  would  make  no  de- 
tour. Here  then  is  the  conclusion  of  tlie 
whole  matter.  The  fact  is  that  it  Is  shame- 
fvil  to  be  neutral  about  the  vital  Issues  of 
life,  brondmlnded  at>ovit  all  creeds  bnt  com- 
mitted to  none,  agreeable  for  safety's  sake 
to  compromise  with  evil,  liberal  about  all 
ideas  by  holding  no  personal  convictions 
which  are  not  for  sale  and  which  like  steeples 
point  to  the  sky. 

"Yes,  ■  sajs  oi^e,  "that  Is  all  very  high 
sounding,  but  after  all  a  man  or  a  country 
must  live"  Ah  that  is  the  shame  of  the 
netitral. 

'  Bvit  IS  it  so^     Pray  tell  me  why 
Life  at  such  cost  you  have  to  buy? 
I:i  what  religion  were  vou  told  a  man  must 

live'' 
Tliere  are  times  when  a  m<Tn  must  die 
Imagine     for     a     battle    cry    this     cowards 

vkhine. 
Tliib  liar's  lie — a  man  must  live! 
nie  Saviour  did  not  live.     He  died  — 
But  In  His  death  w,i?  life  for  all  mankind." 


NORTH   CAROLINA   BEALTTY 
CROWNED    MISS     AMERICA 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  lai.t 
Saturday  evening,  at  Atlantic  City.  N.J.. 
one  of  North  Carolina's  fairest  daugh- 
ters. Miss  Maria  Beale  Fletcher,  of  Ashe- 
ville,  was  selected  as  Miss  America. 

Her  beauty,  charm,  grace,  intelligence, 
and  talent  certainly  justified  the  de- 
c.s^on  of  the  judges. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tli^t  there 
be  pi-inted  in  the  body  of  the  RECor.n. 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  a  portion  of 
the  news  item  concerning  her  selection 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Sun- 
day Star  of  yesterday.  September  10. 
1961.  and  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana  for  withholding  his  suggestion 
of  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

North    Carolina    Beauty    Crowned 
Miss    America 

Ari-ANTic  City,  N.J  .  September  9  — Maria 
Beale  Fletcher,  a  hazel -eyed,  brown-haired 
Nortli  Carolina  beauty,  tonight  was  chosen 
Miss  .America  of  1962. 

The  19-year-old  Miss  North  Carolina,  win- 
ner of  a  preliminary  swimsult  competition, 
succeeded  Nancy  Anne  Fleming,  of  Mon- 
tague, Mich  ,  as  holder  of  the  world's  oldest 
and  most  famous  beauty  crown. 

The  new  queen,  from  Asheviile.  is  5  feet 
5 '2  inches  tall,  weighs  118  pounds,  and 
measures  35  24-35 

A  former  member  of  the  Radio  City 
R'X-kette*  In  New  York,  she  hopes  for  a 
career  in  the  entertainment  field  after  com- 
pletls-.g  c.-llege. 

Mana  has  had  13  years  of  training  in 
dancing,  3  years  of  voice  training,  and  2 
years  of  dramatics. 

Runnersup  in  the  pageant  in  the  order 
111  which  they  finished  were: 

Miss  Arkansas  Frances  Jane  Anderson,  of 
Pme  BlufT. 

Mi.ss  Utah.  Carolyn  Deann  Lasater.  of  Salt 
Lake  City 

Miss  Texas,  Linda  Jacklyn  Loftls,  of  Port 
Worth. 

Miss  Minnesota.  Nancee  Ann  Parkinson,  of 
West  St    Paul. 

Mi.ss  North  Carolina  has  won  14  talent 
awards  in  contests  sponsored  by  various  civic 
clubs  In  Asheviile.  Her  first  award  came  at 
the  age  of  7.  She  completed  A.  C.  Reynolds 
High  School  In  3  rears  Instead  of  4,  and 
graduated  In  1960  with  a  scholastic  average 
of  93. 


She  is  the  first  girl  from  North  Carolina 
ever  to  win  the  title.  Another  North  Caro- 
lina girl,  Ann  Parrington  Herring,  of  Win- 
ston-Salem,  won  third  place  In  last  year's 
pageant. 

Miss  North  Carolina  has  won  many  danc- 
ing trophies  t)efore  but  had  never  been  in  a 
beauty  pageant  until  she  entered  the  one  at 
Asheviile  which  started  her  on  the  road  to 
beiiig  Miss  America. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  any 
time  that  any  more  beauties  are  selected 
from  North  Carolina,  I  shall  always  be 
delighted  to  yield  the  floor  to  the  dis- 
tinRuished  representatives  of  the  people 
of  that  State. 

I  suspest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Prc-Jident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ame:,t>ment  OF  law  establish- 
ing THE  INDIAN  REVOLVING 
LOAN  FUND— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Hou.<=«e  to  the  bill  iS.  1540^  to  amend  the 
law  e.^tablishinp  the  Indian  revolving 
loan  fund.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  .Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1540 1  an  act  to  amend  the  law  establishing 
the  Indian  revolving  loan  fund  having  met. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows:  Tliat  the  Sen- 
ate recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendnient  as  follow? 

"In  lieu  of  the  language  Inserted  by  the 
House  amendment  insert  the  following: 
"That  the  appropriation  authorization  In 
section  10  of  the  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (48 
Stat.  986),  Is  hereby  amended  by  Increasing 
it  from  IIO.OOOOOO  to  $20.000,000. '  " 
Frank  Church, 
Ernest  Grveninc, 

QtJENTIN  N    BURDICK, 

Barry  Goldwater, 
Gordon  Aixott, 
iia'iagcrs  on  the  Pa-t  oj  tfic  Senate. 

James  A.  Haley, 
Ed  Epmontjson. 
Thomas  G   Morris, 
E.  Y.  Berry. 
Hjalmah  C.  Ntgaard. 
Managers  on  the  Part  0/  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  &n 
passed  by  the  Senate,  S.  1540  would  have 
amended  the  revolving  credit  loan  fund. 
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established  by  the  act  of  June  18.  1934, 
I»y  increasing  the  authorization  from  $10 
million  to  $35  million.  The  bill  also 
.provided  for  the  merging  of  the  general 
:oan  fund,  the  Navajo-Hopi  fund,  and 
the  Oklahoma  fund  into  one  revolving 
fund. 

The  House  amended  the  Senate  bill  by 
striking  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
providing  for  an  increase  in  the  author- 
ization in  the  1934  act  from  $10  million 
to  $15  million.  All  the  language  with 
respect  to  consolidating  funds  is  deleted. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  conferees  on 
September  7.  it  was  agreed  that  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  bill  would  be  compromised 
m  the  following  manner.  The  revolv- 
ing credit  loan  fund  would  be  increased 
by  $10  million,  that  is,  raising  the  author- 
ization from  the  present  $10  million  limit 
to  S20  million.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
we  would  eliminate  all  language  relat- 
ing to  the  consolidation  of  the  three  ex- 
isting loan  funds. 

I  draw  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  which  has  con- 
sistently suggested  that  the  funds  be 
merged  into  one  fund.  While  the  con- 
ferees have  eliminated  that  provision, 
we  do  have  an  understanding  that  this 
consolidation  proposal  will  be  the  subject 
of  further  legislation  during  the  second 
session  of  this  Congress. 

While  the  sum  which  the  conferees 
have  agreed  upon  is  substantially  less 
than  that  passed  by  the  Senate,  it  is  the 
intention  of  our  committee  and  the 
House  Interior  Committee  to  consider  ad- 
ditional legislation  next  year  to  provide 
a  greater  authorization  than  is  afforded 
under  the  present  bill.  We  hope  to  in- 
clude that  in  legislation  to  resolve  the 
heirship  land  problem.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  $10  million  that  would  be  add- 
ed to  the  fund  will  meet  all  of  the  anti- 
cipated needs  for  this  fiscal  year. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adopt  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.    I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISPOSITION  OF  CERTAIN  WATER- 
FOWL   FEATHERS    AND   DOWN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  752,  H.R. 
7447. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
7447  t  to  amend  the  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  to  provide 
for  the  immediate  disposition  of  certain 
waterfowl  feathers  and  down. 


The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      The 

question   is  on   agreeing   to   the   motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President.  I 
desire  to  make  a  short  statement  regai-d- 
ing  H.R.  7447  which  would  waive  the 
statutory  requirement  for  a  6-moiUh 
waiting  period  before  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  is  authorized  to  dis- 
pose of  approximately  2  million  pounds 
of  waterfowl  feathers  and  down  from 
the  national  stockpile. 

The  stockpiling  law  requires  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defence 
Mobilization  to  determine  the_  materials 
that  should  be  stockpiled  and  "the  stoc|c- 
pile  objectives  for  these  materials.  If 
the  Director  determines  that  the  amount 
on  hand  is  in  excess  of  the  objective, 
he  may  propose  disposal  of  the  excess 
by  publishing  a  notice  in  the  Federial 
Register  and  transmitting  this  notice  to 
the  Congress.  The  disposal  may  not  be 
made  until  6  months  after  publication 
and  transmission  of  the  notice  of  di.s- 
posal.  If  the  disposal  is  propo.sed  b»"- 
cause  the  material  is  ob.solescent  for  ase 
in  time  of  war.  express  congressional 
consent  is  not  required  If  the  disposal 
is  proposed  only  because  the  quantities 
on  hand  are  in  excess  of  the  stockpile 
objectives,  express  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  disposal  is  required 

In  March  of  this  year  the  stockpile 
objective  for  waterfowl  feathers  and 
down  was  revised  downward.  The 
reasons  for  the  revision  were: 

First.  The  planning  basis  for  stock- 
piling has  been  reduced  from  a  5-  to 
a  3-year  potential  emergency. 

Second.  A  new  proce.ss  that  could  be 
used  in  an  emergency  permits  the  treat- 
ment of  chicken  feathers  so  that  thq.se 
feathers  may  be  .satisfactorily  combined 
for  use  with  waterfowl  feathers. 

If  the  feathers  and  down  that  are  the 
subject  of  H.R.  7447  were  being  proposed 
for  disposal  only  becau.se  of  the  reduced 
stockpile  objective,  express  congressional 
approval  in  the  form  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  would  be  required.  It  hap- 
pens, though,  that  the  particular 
feathers  and  down  that  are  proposed 
for  disposal  are  in  a  deteriorated  condi- 
tion  and  no  longer  meet  specfications. 
For  this  reason  the  materials  are  obso- 
lescent for  use  in  time  of  war.  and  thus 
they  may  be  sold  6  months  after  publica- 
tion of  notice  of  disposal.  Notice  of  dis- 
posal was  published  on  April  6.  1961. 
Even  if  H.R.  7447  is  not  approved,  the 
feathers  and  down  can  be  disposed  of 
beginning  October  6,  1961. 

The  simple  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
shorten  the  waiting  period.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  waiting  period  would  ,be 
shortened  by  less  than  1  month.       | 

The  reason  for  shortening  the  waiting 
period  is  that  market  conditions  are  fa- 
vorable, owing  to  a  shoitage  of  supply 
on  a  worldwide  basis.  The  committee 
was  informed  that  although  the  feathers 
and  down  now  in  excess  are  in  poor  con- 
dition, industrial  users  may  clean  and 
reprocess  these  materials  and  thus  put 
them  to  satisfactory  use. 

The  average  cost  of  all  the  feathers 
now  held  in  the  stockpile  was  $2.25  a 


pound,  and  the  average  cost  of  all  the 
down  was  $6  per  pound.  On  the  mo.st 
recent  Govenmient  sales  of  these  materi- 
als in  August  1961.  the  Government  re- 
ceived an  average  of  $1  04  per  pound  for 
feathers  and  $3.37  per  pound  for  down 
Let  me  emphasize  that  these  prices  were 
for  deteriorated  materials  that  did  not 
meet  specification  requirements. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  price  the  Gov- 
ernment can  expect  to  receive  from  sale 
of  these  materials  is  less  than  the  aver- 
age cost  of  acquisition.  It  should  be 
pointed  out.  however,  that  the  average 
cost  of  acquisition  applies  to  all  of  the 
feathers  and  down  in  the  stockpile  in- 
cluding that  which  meets  specifications 
and  that  the  prices  I  have  quoted  are 
for  deteriorated  materials.  The  com- 
mittee was  informed  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  recover  mere  than  $2  mil- 
lion from  the  sale  of  these  materials 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  state- 
ment. I  ask  that  the  bill  be  passed  this 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  for  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President.  I  shall  not  object  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  If  we  do  not  need  the 
feathers,  we  might  as  well  go  ahead,  pass 
the  bill,  and  sell  them.  However.  I 
.should  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
policy  of  the  stockpile  program  in  gen- 
eral. Call  it  mismanagement  or  stu- 
pidity, theie  is  a  lot  of  money  being 
wasted  in  our  stockpiling  prouram.  It 
needs  an  overhauling. 

As  evidence  of  this  let  us  co  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  program  on  this 
particular  commodity.  What  I  have  to 
say  IS  not  in  cntici-sm  of  the  Senator 
from  Mhssouri:  he  has  been  as  critical  of 
some  of  these  stockpiling  arrangements 
as  I  have  been. 

The  feathers  were  originally  bought  8 
to  10  years  ago.  Why  we  needed  to 
stockpile  them  at  that  time,  and  why  we 
do  not  need  them  on  the  eve  of  the  Berlin 
crisis.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  But 
we  are  now  told  that  we  do  not  need  the 
feathers — they  have  become  obsolete  or 
are  not  needed  in  the  stockpile  program. 

To  go  back  to  the  beginning,  we  find 
that  immediately  prior  to  the  Korean 
war,  waterfowl  feathers  were  selling  at 
about  90  cents  a  pound.  The  Korean 
war  broke  out  and  all  of  a  sudden  the 
stockpiling  agency  decided  that  they  not 
only  had  to  buy  what  we  needed  for  the 
Korean  war,  but  we  had  to  stockpile 
feathers  for  years  to  come.  Such  a  large 
quantity  was  stored  that  the  price  of 
feathers  shot  up  to  $2.25  and  $2.50  a 
pound 

Not  only  the  quantity  of  feathers 
needed  during  that  peiiod  were  bought, 
but  enough  feathers  were  bought  to  last 
US  throughout  the  Korean  war  and  dur- 
ing the  intervening  period  until  the  pres- 
ent time.  Now  it  is  proposed  that  we 
even  have  a  surplus  of  the  feathers  that 
we  purchased  8  to  10  years  ago.  I  be- 
lieve no  feathers  have  been  bought  in  the 
last  7  years. 

Mr,  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  None  have  been  bought  for  7 
years. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  the 
purcha.se  of  the  feathers,  the  agency  be- 
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came  so  panicky  that  they  wanted  to  buy 
them  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
market  was  at  an  alltime  high  during  the 
Korean  war.  The  agency  apparently 
wanted  to  buy  the  feathers  before  the 
market  went  down.  In  doing  so.  they 
bought  feathers  of  an  inferior  grade  and 
paid  the  regular  price  for  them.  No  ad- 
justments or  refunds  of  the  purchase 
price  becau.se  of  inferior  crades  were 
a.'^ked  for.  No  refunds  were  collected 
until  the  Comptroller  General  moved  in 
with  a  strong  report  denouncing  the 
whole  procurement  policy.  Then  the 
agency  did  make  some  adjustments. 

Furthermore,  the  procurement  agency 
of  the  Government  went  out  and  bought 
the  feathers  during  the  Korean  war  at  a 
time  when  we  had  price  controls  op- 
erating, and  they  even  bought  them  in 
the  black  market.  In  some  instances 
they  paid  20  to  30  percent  over  the  price 
ceilings.  Yes.  they  twught  some  of  the 
feathers  in  the  black  market.  No  action 
was  taken  concerning  the  payments  over 
tlie  ceilings  until  after  the  Comptroller 
General  had  come  in  and  in  effect  said. 
'At  least  the  Government  should  live  up 
to  its  own  laws  and  not  violate  its  own 
price  ceilings." 

Here  we  had  an  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment buying  supplies  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  black  market,  closing  its 
eyes  to  the  price  ceilings  laws,  yet  lull- 
ing everybody  else  to  obey  the  law. 

Significantly,  on  the  advisory  board 
were  representatives  of  most  of  the  com- 
panies selling  feathers  to  the  United 
States.  They  were  giving  advice  as  to 
how  the  Government  could  buy  them. 
Apparently  we  had  no  one  in  the  agency 
with  enough  sense  not  to  accept  the  kind 
of  advice  the  advisers  were  giving. 

I  would  like  to  read  briefly  some  of 
the  comments  made  by  the  Comptroller 
General  at  the  time  the  feathers  were 
bought.  I  quote  from  his  report  on  these 
transactions: 

2.  GSA-EPS  authorized  the  delivery  of. 
and  accepted  goods  which  did  not  comply 
with,  the  stockpile  specifications  established 
by  the  Munitions  Board. 

3.  GSA-EPS  failed  to  reduce  the  price  on 
63.922  pounds  ol  feathers  and  down  to  appli- 
cable ceilings,  which  resvilted  in  the  Govern- 
ment Incurring  excessive  co6t£  of  $22,161  50 

4.  Acceptance  of  the  price  increases  in  the 
amendment  violated  OPS  CPR-87  and  in- 
creased the  Government's  cost  by  $6,856.50. 

An  aggravated  Instance  applicable  to 
points  3  and  4  involves  the  pricing  of  11.000 
pounds  of  European  goose  down  (lots  F-16. 
F-17)  at  $8  in  the  amendment  when  the 
OPS  had  previously  restricted  the  contrac- 
tor to  delivering  10.000  pounds  at  $8.  This 
reflects  a  culpable  disregard  fur  the  Gov- 
ernment's Interests. 

In  other  words,  we  stockpiled  inferior 
products  at  a  price  much  higher  than 
the  legal  ceiling  price.  Today  the 
market  ha^  returned  to  a  low  level.  The 
feathers  will  now  be  sold  as  an  inferior 
product.  Many  are  surprised  that  the 
feathers  we  have  in  the  stockpile  today 
are  an  inferior  products.  There  is  noth- 
ing strange  about  it.  The  agency  bought 
the  feathers  of  an  inferior  grade  in  the 
first  place. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  back  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  compliment  the 
able  Senator  from  Delaware  for  his 
thoughts  on  this  subject.  He  is  correct 
with  resp>ect  to  some  of  the  operations  of 
the  stockpile.  It  is  but  a  further  illus- 
tration of  some  of  the  problems  we  have 
in  this  field 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  time.  I 
should  like  to  report  to  the  Senator  an- 
other problem  that  has  arisen  within 
recent  days  Many  of  us  are  anxious 
not  to  see  a  rise  in  steel  prices.  Not  too 
long  ago  the  committee  on  which  the 
distingui.shed  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  Williams,  and  I  have  the  privilege 
of  serving  discussed  the  problems  of  a 
particular  country.  We  started  to  talk 
about  how  much  tin  we  could  buy  to  help 
that  country. 

I  asked.  "Why  do  we  want  to  buy  more 
tin?     We  do  not  have  to  always  consider 
the  purchase  of  tin  as  the  only  way  to 
handle   the   problems   of   that   country 
We  have  too  much  tin  on  hand  already 

Within  48  hours  someone  told  the  rep- 
rc-^cntatives  of  that  country  what  I  had 
said.  They  called  me  up  and  assured 
me  that  I  was  incorrect,  that  there  was 
not  enough  tin.  that  tin  was  in  short 
supply.  I  apologized  for  my  mistake. 
Then  I  found  that,  in  our  stockpile,  we 
have  more  than  double  the  amount  of 
tin  anyone  believes  is  needed  in  case  of 
war,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
more  than  considered  necessary. 

We  know  tin  is  probably  utilized  more 
for  galvanized  sheet  and  strip  steel  than 
for  any  other  purpose.  Interestingly 
enough,  last  week  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  one  of  the  leading  steel  corpora- 
tions called  me  to  say  that  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  he  had  noted  a  request  that 
50.000  tons  of  tin  be  released  from  stock- 
pile. That  is  a  great  deal  of  tin.  but 
does  not  by  any  means  repre.sent  the  ex- 
cess in  the  stockpile.  This  steel  com- 
pany said  that  if  that  tin  were  released 
from  stockpile,  it  would  contribute  to 
their  ability,  if  there  was  the  ability  plus 
the  desire,  to  hold  down  prices  of  steel 
products. 

As  eveiTone  knows,  the  tin  market  is  a 
world  cartel,  and  has  been  for  many 
years.  The  current  price  of  tin  is  rising 
steadily.  What  a  ridiculous  situation 
we  now  find  ourselves  in.  With  the 
price  moving  up  steadily  and  with  the 
American  people  owning  far  more  tin 
than  will  ever  be  needed,  even  in  time  of 
war,  we  should  review  the  way  in  which 
this  problem  has  been  handled.  The 
facts  are  withheld  from  the  American 
people.  It  takes  a  long  time,  under  pres- 
ent regulations,  to  obtain  the  tin  in  order 
to  put  it  on  the  market  as  a  way  of  hold- 
ing down  increased  tin  prices.  These 
raised  tin  prices  can  only  be  a  justifica- 
tion for  what  we  do  not  want — increased 
steel  prices. 

I  place  this  situation  in  the  Record. 
and  compliment  my  friend  from  Dela- 
ware, who  IS  a  watchdog  of  the  peoples 
money  in  this  instance  as  well  as  in 
others. 

I  agree  with  him  that  in  the  future 
we  should  handle  the  whole  problem  of 
stockpiling  more  in  the  public  interest 
than  it  has  been  handled  in  the  past. 

Mr.  WITT  JAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator    The  stockpiling  program  is 


an  essential  project,  but  the  materials 
that  are  stockpiled  should  be  bought  on 
the  basis  of  our  actual  need.  The  pro- 
gram is  not  to  be  operated  as  a  price - 
support  program,  nor  is  it  supposed  to 
be  operated  to  create  a  speculator's 
paradise  or  to  regulate  markets, 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  chairman  of 
the  Stockpiling  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  have 
tried  for  manj-  years  to  get  the  facts 
of  this  program  declassified,  but  am  al- 
ways told  that  the  agencies  involved  did 
not  want  to  declassify  said  information. 
When  I  talk  personally  with  these  agen- 
cies, however,  they  say  they  today  have 
no  objection,  in  fact  some  volunteer  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  that  stockpile  in- 
formation be  declassified.  If  it  were 
declassified  that  would  make  it  impos- 
sible for  some  of  the  actions  to  happen 
which  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and 
th.e  Senator  from  Missouri  have  been 
talking  about.  If  that  were  done,  many 
of  these  things  would  not  have  happ>ened 
in  the  past,  and  would  not  occur  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  the 
light  of  what  they  are  doing.  I  suppose 
we  should  not  blame  them  for  trying  to 
keep  the  information  classified,  because 
if  the  American  people  found  out  about 
these  operations,  these  people  would  not 
stay  in  office  very  long. 

I  agree  fully  that  there  is  entirely  too 
much  secrecy  surrounding  this  kind  of 
operation.  For  instance.  I  was  told  that 
it  would  be  a  great  disservice  to  our 
national  security  to  tell  me  how  many 
feathers  we  have  in  the  stockpile.  I 
suppose  they  think  Mr.  Khrushchev 
could  win  the  cold  war  if  he  found  out 
how  many  feathers  we  have  in  the  stock- 
pile. How  much  more  ridiculous  can 
one  get  in  this  kind  of  situation?  Are 
they  expecting  us  to  engage  in  a  pillow 
fight  over  Berlin?  Anyone  can  take  the 
figures  presently  appearing  in  the  com- 
merce journals  on  any  of  these  com- 
m.odities  and  get  a  fairly  accurate  esti- 
mate of  our  inventory.  I  could  tell  them 
within  5  percent  of  what  they  have  on 
hand  in  the  stockpile.  Anyone  else  can 
do  the  same  thing  if  he  wants  to  take 
the  trouble  to  run  down  the  figures. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  world  shak- 
ing about  the  amount  of  feathers  they 
have  on  hand.  They  are  reducing  the 
stockpile  requirements  from  5  years  to 
3  years,  and  cuttmg  the  required  amount 
by  4  million  pounds  of  feathers.  Yet 
they  say  they  cannot  tell  anyone  how 
many  they  have  on  hand.  I  should  like 
to  read  one  sentence  from  this  report : 

However.  I  believe  the  Information  you 
want  would  be  the  difference  In  the  inven- 
tory amount  between  the  two  dates. 

Much  of  this  secrecy  is  apparently 
nothing  more  than  an  excuse  to  hide 
their  mismanagement.  I  read  further 
from  the  Comptrollers  report,  at  page 
38: 

GSA-EPS  failed  to  reduce  the  price  on 
63.922  pounds  of  feathers  and  down  to  ap- 
plicable ceilings,  which  resulted  In  the 
Government  incurring  excessive  costs  of 
122.161  50. 

I  will  not  go  through  all  of  this  report 
However.    Mr.    President,    here    Is    an 
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agency  of  the  U.S.  Goveinment.  dur- 
ing the  period  when  we  were  at  war, 
when  we  had  price  controls,  violating 
their  own  price  controls  and  operating 
in  the  black  market,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  were  criticizing  the  American 
people  for  any  participation  in  the  black 
market,  and  called  them  unpatriotic.  It 
was  indefensible  on  the  part  of  this 
agency  to  violate  these  laws.  Again  I 
quote  from  the  Comptroller  General's 
report  on  the  feather  procurement  pro- 
gram : 

Our  investigation  developed  information 
of  possible  violations  by  the  contractor  of 
18  United  States  Code  1001  by  reason  of  false 
Statements  made  to  OPS  in  applying  for  au- 
thority to  efTect  deliveries  at  above-ceiling 
prices,  and  a  potential  violation  by  the  con- 
tractor of  the  price  warranty  clause  under 
the  contract  and  the  amendment.  These 
matters  were  referred  \z  the  Office  of  Pr^ce 
Stabilization  and  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice on  March  23,   1953. 

How  can  they  explain  their  buying  of 
feathers  at  such  exorbitant  prices  dur- 
ing the  war,  prices  which  were  in  excess 
of  the  ceiling  prices?  They  even  bought 
a  product  which  did  not  meet  standards 
at  the  time  they  were  bought.  They 
bought  the  inferior  product  at  exorbi- 
tant prices  on  the  advice  of  a  committee 
which  was  composed  of  the  very  people 
who  were  selling  them  the  product. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this  point 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter 
dealing  with  this  subject  matter,  written 
by  OCDM  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
signed  by  the  Honorable  Frank  Ellis.  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

September  7,   1961. 
Hon.  John   J.  Willi.^ms. 
V  S    Senate,    Washington.   DC. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  is  to  con- 
firm information  given  you  over  the  tele- 
phone by  Mathias  W.  Niewenhous  of  my 
staff  in  reference  to  your  letter  of  August 
28.  1961.  and  additional  information  re- 
quested by  telephone  concerning  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  excess  feathers  and  down  in 
the  stockpile. 

1.  To  give  you  inventory  on  dat«s  requested 
would  reveal  stockpile  objectives  which  have 
a  secret  classification.  However.  I  believe 
the  Information  you  want  would  be  the 
difTerence  in  the  inventory  amounts  between 
the  two  dates  which  was  1.406.000  pounds 
less  as  of  June  30.  1961. 

la)  The  stockpile  was  set  up  on  a  basis 
of  60  percent  feathers  and  40  percent  down. 
The  average  cost  of  feathers  in  the  stockpile 
was  .$2.25  a  pound  and  the  average  cost  of 
the  down  was  $6  per  pound.  The  average 
costs  of  feathers  and  down  combined  was 
$4  15   a   pound. 

2  No  feathers  and  down  were  purcha.sed 
during  the  past  3  years. 

3.  The  quantity  of  feathers  and  down  from 
the  stockpile  sold  for  Government  use  dur- 
ing the  past  3  years  amounted  to  1  ,,532.600 
pounds. 

4  All  the  feathers  and  down  in  the  stock- 
pile were  purchased  during  the  years  1952. 
1953,  and  1954.  No  ptirchase  have  been  made 
since  the  middle  of  1954 

5,  No  plans  are  contemplated  to  replace 
the  feathers  and  down  sold  or  to  be  sold. 

6  In  December  1959.  GSA  was  authorized 
to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  disposal  of  1,900.000 
pounds  of  feathers  and  down  which  was 
excess  of  mobilization  needs.     This  was  de- 


teriorated material  which  did  not  meet  spe- 
cification requirements.  All  but  75,000 
pounds  have  been  sold  The  last  sale  ttKik 
place  in  August  1961.  and  the  price  paid 
to  the  Government  averaged  tl  04  a  pound 
for  the  feathers  and  $3  37  for  the  down  The 
great  bulk  of  this  material  1 1.532.600  pounds) 
was  transferred  to  the  Qtiartermaster  De- 
partment of  the  Army  by  GSA  for  goveijn- 
nienal    use. 

7  The  Government  should  recover  $2  mil- 
lion-plus  for  the  feathers  and  down  to  be 
sold  under  the  pending  bill.  It  is  difficult 
of  course  to  forecast  market  prices  in  tjhe 
ftiture.  as  the  proposed  sale  may  take  place 
over  a  period  of   months 

Enclosed  Is  a  summary  of  sales  and  de- 
livery figures. 

If  any  further  information  is  desired.  I 
will  be  slad  to  discuss  the  matter  with  jjou 
psr.conally. 

Sincerely. 

Frank  Ellis.  DirecluT. 

Surrimary    of    ^ale.s    and    delivery    figiiret 

Pou  >ui-< 
Reduction  in  inventories  between 
Jan.  1.  1958.  and  June  30.   1961 

(deliveries    on    sales) 1.40€.(K)0 

Sales  from  inventories  between 
December  1959  and  August 
1961 1.875.<K>0 

(There  were  no  sales  or  deliveries  between 
Jan.  1,  1958.  and  Dec.  31.  1959.) 

Sales    and    dehi  enes    January    I960    throi/^h 
Augu-t    1961 


Artu  1 1 
rounds     I  <lrliv«'i  i  -s, 
|K)un  Is 


Sak'S  for  Oovcminont  use 

Sal»-s  for  eomiTu  rt-ial  use 

Total 


1,532,000 
293,00(1 


1,  82.5.  UOI) 


J,  !.•; 

■IT, 


1,40(  ,000 


4  000 

000 


Mr.   SYMINGTON.     The  letter   states 

that: 

-Ml  the  feathers  and  down  in  the  st(Kk- 
pile  were  purchased  during  the  years  16(52, 
1953,  1954.  No  purchases  have  been  made 
since  the  middle  of  1954 

There  may  have  been  .some  reason 
for  purcha.ses  being  made  in  1952,  when 
we  were  in  a  war  in  Korea:  and  also 
during  part  of  1953  That  feathers 
should  have  been  purchased  after  the 
Korean  truce,  in  1954.  however,  espe- 
cially under  the  conditions  the  able 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  presented 
this  morning,  is  incredible 

With  respect  to  these  figures,  jof 
course  the  Senator  from  Delaware!  is 
entitled  to  know  what  the  cla.s.sified  fig- 
ures on  feathers  are  in  the  stockpile. 
I  have  them  with  me.  and  would  be  very 
glad  to  show  them  to  him  at  hi.^  con- 
venience. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  statement.  The 
only  explanation  for  the  purchase  of 
these  feathers  in  1953  and  1954  was  that 
it  was  a  bailout  operation.  The  war 
was  over  and  market  prices  would  nat- 
urally decline  so  the  Government  took 
over  the  dealers'  inventory  at  the  in- 
flated prices.  They  took  the  entire  in- 
ventory on  hand,  and  what  had  been 
contracted  for. 

The  fact  that  part  of  the  merchan- 
dise was  an  inferior  product  did  not  in 
the  least  bother  these  bureaucrats 
.'^pending  taxpayers'  money. 

An  examination  of  the  billion-dollar 
operation  of  this  agency  is  long  over- 
due. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


THE  WILDERNESS  BILL 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  a  summary  of 
the  major  provisions  of  S.  174.  the  wil- 
derne.'^s  bill,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  t)eing.  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  or  the  Major  Provisions  of 

S.  174 — The  Wilderness  Bill 
1  What  Is  the  purpose  of  the  bill?  To 
establish  a  national  wilderness  preservation 
system  for  the  permanent  gocd  of  the  whole 
people,  before  our  shrinking  wildlands  en- 
tirely disappear. 

2.  'What  may  be  included  in  the  wilderness 
system?  The  system  would  be  limited  to 
Federal  land  already  withdrawn  for  recrea- 
tional use;  made  up  from  the  following  com- 
ponents; 

(a)  Areas  in  national  forests  classified  as 
"wilderness,"  wild,  or  canoe,  on  effective  date 
of  act. 

(b)  Areas  in  national  forests  classified  as 
primitive,  on  effective  date  of  act. 

(C)  Areas  in  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments, embracing  at  least  5,000  acres  with- 
out roads,  on  effective  date  of  act 

(d)  Selected  portions  of  wildlife  refuges 
and  game  ranges  established  prior  to  eflec- 
tive  date  of  act. 

3.  When  and  how  would  these  areas  be- 
come part  of  the  wilderness  system?  Each 
of  the  four  categories  listed  above  are  treated 
separately  under  the  bill     Thus: 

{a»  WUderness.  wild,  or  canoe  areas  would 
become  part  of  the  system  upxin  enactment 
of  the  bill. 

(b)  Primitive  areas  would  be  temporarily 
incorporated  Into  the  system  upon  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  However,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice would  review  each  of  these  areas,  dur- 
ing the  10  years  followliig  enactment,  to 
exclude  any  part  found  to  be  more  suitable 
for  lumbering,  mining,  or  other  commercial 
use  Those  parts  having  predominant  wil- 
derness values  would  then  be  recommended 
by  the  President  to  Ck)ngress  for  pernianent 
retention  In  the  system  Either  the  House 
or  Senate  could  veto  any  such  recommen- 
dation. 

(C)  Roadless  areas  within  national  parks 
and  monuments  will  be  Incorporated  into 
the  system,  during  the  10  years  following 
enactment,  as  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  Congress,  subject  to  veto  by  either 
House  or  Senate. 

(d)  Selected  portions  of  wildlife  refuges 
and  game  ranges  will  be  incorporated  Into 
the  system,  during  the  10  years  following 
enactment,  as  the  President  may  recom- 
mend to  Congress,  subject  to  the  same  con- 
gressional veto. 

Once  the  wilderness  system  has  been 
established  as  above  provided,  no  new  addi- 
tions may  be  made  to  it,  except  by  an  affirma- 
tive act  of  Congress. 

4.  What  restrictions  would  apply  within 
the  wilderness  system?  Subject  to  existing 
rights,  there  would  be  no  commercial  enter- 
prise within  the  system,  no  roads,  no 
buildings,  and  no  use  of  motor  vehicles,  mo- 
torboats,  or  aircraft.  However,  these  restric- 
tions are  subject  to  the  following  special 
exceptions; 

(a)  Aircraft  and  motorlx)at6  may  con- 
tinue to  be  used,  wherever  the  practice  has 
become  established. 

(b)  Guides,  with  their  pack  strings,  boats. 
and  camping  equipment,  may   continue    to 
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furnish   their  services   for  recreational   pur- 
l>oses. 

(C)  Within  national  forest  and  public  do- 
main areas  Included  within  tlie  wilderness 
sy.«;tem; 

1  The  grazing  of  livestock  shall  continue, 
wherever  well  established 

2  The  President  may  authorize,  within 
specific  areas,  prospiecting.  mining,  reservoirs, 
witter  conservation  works  transmission  lines 
and  such  roads  as  may  be  essential  to  de- 
velop and  use  them,  wherever  he  determines 
such  use  will  better  ser\c  the  public  Interest 
than  Its  denial 

5  What  general  exceptions  are  made  by 
the  bim  The  bill  expressly  allows  for  the 
following; 

(a)  Such  measures  may  be  taken  within 
the  wilderness  system  as  may  be  necessary  in 
the  control  of  fire,  insects,  and  disease 

(b)  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  St^ites  with  re- 
spect to  fish  and  wildlife  in  the  national 
forests  is  left  untouched  by  the  bill 

(c)  Within  national  forest  and  public 
domain  areas  in  the  wilderness  system,  any 
activity,  including  prospecting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gathering  information  about  mineral 
or  water  resources,  will  be  lawful,  if  carried 
on  in  a  manner  not  incompatible  with  the 
preservation  of  the  wilderness  environment 

(d)  Application  of  State  water  laws  within 
the  wilderness  system  are  not  affected  bv 
the  bill 

(>)  The  jurisdiction  f>f  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  license  dam  construction  is 
not  affected  bv  the  bill 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  CERTAIN  ADULT 
INDIANS  ON  OR  NEAR  INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS 

Mr  CHURCH  I  am  about  to  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  certain 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  Senat.e  bill.'; 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mi  Prc.'^ident  have 
the.se  matters  been  cleared  with  the 
minority  leadership? 

Mr  CHURCH  Yes;  they  have  all 
been  cleared  with  the  minoiity  leader- 
ship 

I  ask  first  that  tlio  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  Hou.se 
to  Senate  bill  200 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  »S. 
200  >  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
relative  to  employment  for  certain  adult 
Indians  on  or  near  Indian  reservations", 
approved  August  3.  1956,  which  was.  to 
stuke  out  all  after  the  enacting  clau.se 
and  in.sert: 

That  section  2  ol  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
relative  to  employment  for  certain  advilt  In- 
dians on  or  near  Indian  reservatUins",  ap- 
proved August  3.  1956  (70  Slat  986).  Is 
Lunended  by  striking  out  'M. 500.000'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$7.500.000'  and  by 
striking  out  '  $500.000"  and  Inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  'SI, 000. 000  • 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as 
pas.sed  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  would 
have  repealed  the  $3.5  million  annual  au- 
thorization to  carry  out  vocational  train- 
ing and  on-the-job  training  programs 
and  make  the  amount  of  the  annual  ap- 
propriation subject  to  the  normal  budg- 
etary process.  The  House  has  amended 
the  Senate  version  by  striking  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  inserting  lan- 
guage to  increase  the  present  $3.5  million 
limit  to  $7  5  million,  and  increase  the 
$500,000  limit  on  administrative  costs  to 
$1  million. 


It  had  been  my  hope  that  we  could 
have  an  open-end  authorization  on  this 
program  because  it  has  been  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  worthwhile  programs  in 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  I  feel 
confident  that  more  and  more  Indians 
will  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  kind 
of  training  as  time  goes  on.  However, 
there  are  at  this  time  more  applicants 
for  training  than  there  is  money  avail- 
able, and  we  are  very  anxious  that  an 
authorization  bill  be  enacted  in  this  ses- 
sion so  that  additional  funds  may  be 
obtained  through  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill. 

The  Depailment  of  the  Interior  as- 
sures me  that  the  bill  in  its  amended 
form  i.s  satisfactory. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate concur  in  the  House  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senatoi-  from  Idaho 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  Senate 
bill   1719. 


.AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  23.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  RELATING  TO  IN- 
DIAN RESERVATION  ROADS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  iS. 
1719'  to  amend  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  with  respect  to  Indian  reser- 
vation roads,  which  was.  on  line  10.  after 
"roads  '  insert  "and  bridges". 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept 
the  cooperation  of  any  State,  county,  or 
local  subdivision  m  connection  with  the 
construction  of  Indian  reservation  roads. 
The  House  has  amended  the  bill  to  in- 
clude bridges.  I  believe  this  is  a  desir- 
able addition  to  the  bill  and  conforms 
with  the  appropriate  section  of  title  23 
It  IS  also  acceptable  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  which  initiated  this  leg- 
islation in  an  executive  communication 

Mr  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  \n  the  House  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Qut-stion  IS  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH,  I  new  request  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  lo  Senate  bill  1768, 


RESTORATION  TO  INDIAN  TRIBES 
OF  CERTAIN  PAYMENTS  OF  TRIB- 
AI.  TRUST  FUNDS 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1768'  to  provide  for  the  restoration  to 
Indian  tribes  of  unclaimed  per  capita 
and  other  individual  pa.vments  of  tribal 
trust  funds,  which  were,  on  page  1.  line 
8,  after  law,"  insert  "and  any  interest 
earned  on  such  share  that  is  properly 
creditable  to  the  individual",  on  page  2. 


line  6.  after  "share"  insert  "and  inter 
est",  and  on  page  2,  after  line  8,  insert: 
Sec.  2  The  Secretary  shall  not  restore  to 
tribal  ownership  or  deposit  in  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  any  funds  pursuant 
to  this  Act  until  sixty  calendar  days  (exclu- 
sive of  days  on  which  either  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  not  in  ses- 
sion because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than 
three  days  to  a  day  certain)  after  he  has 
submitted  notice  of  his  proposed  action  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives unless  each  of  said  committees  haa 
theretofore  notified  him  that  It  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  proposed  action. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  restore  to 
Indian  tribes  unclaimed  per  capita  and 
other  individual  payments  from  tribal 
trust  funds  and  certain  other  sources 
that  are  still  in  the  Federal  TreasuiT — 
there  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  owners 
cannot  be  located.  The  bill  provides 
that  the  funds  will  go  to  the  tribes. 

As  amended  by  the  House,  the  bill 
would  also  cover  interest  earned  on 
amounts  to  which  the  individual  Indians 
may  have  been  entitled,  and  also  pro- 
vides that  prior  to  restoring  unclaimed 
funds  to  tribal  ownership  or  depositing 
them  in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury, a  60-day  notification  shall  be  given 
to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. I  understand  this  amendment  is 
satisfactory  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  which  initiated  this  legislation 
and  it  is  also  acceptable  to  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  CHURCH.  I  ask  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  Senate  bill  1807. 


DISPOSITION  OF  CERTAIN  LAND  AT 
CHILOCCO.  OKLA. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  tS. 
1807  I  to  authorize  the  disposition  of  land 
no  longer  needed  for  the  Chilocco  In- 
dian Industrial  School  at  Chilocco.  Okla., 
which  was.  on  page  1.  line  3.  strike  out 
all  after  That  "  down  through  and  in- 
cluding   The"  in  line  11.  and  insert  'the". 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  S.  1807  was  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  dispose 
of  lands  no  longer  needed  for  the  Chiloc- 
co Indian  Industrial  School  at  Chilocco, 
Okla.  The  bill  also  permitted  two  home- 
stead sites  in  the  same  area  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  homesteaders  when  their 
contracts  are  completely  paid  in  1963  and 
1965  respectively. 

The  House  has  amended  the  Senate 
bill  by  deleting  the  authority  for  the 
.Secretary  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  acres 
at  the  school  and  restricting  it  to  an  au- 
thorization for  the  Secretary  to  convey 
title  to  the  two  homesteads.  I  under- 
stand there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
some  House  Members  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  desirability  of  permitting  the  lands 
at  the  school  sit«  to  be  disposed  of.  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  I  am  agreeable  to 
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the  amendments,  and  I  understand  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which 
submitted  this  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress, has  no  objection. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concure  in  the  House  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  request  the  chair  to 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  House  amend- 
ment to  Senate  bill  2241. 


DONATION  OF  CERTAIN  LAND  TO 
THE  JICARILLA  APACHE  TRIBE  OF 
THE      JICARILLA      RESERVATION, 

N.  MEX. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S.  2241) 
to  donate  to  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Tribe 
of  the  Jicarilla  Reservation,  N.  Max.,  ap- 
proximately 391.43  acres  of  federally 
owned  land,  which  was  on  page  3,  after 
line  4,  insert: 

Szc.  2.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  is 
directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13.  1946  (60  Stat.  1050),  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
chiim  against  the  tJnlted  States  determined 
by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  has  amended  this  legislation  by 
adding  a  new  section  2,  directing  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  to  determine, 
in  accordance  with  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act  of  1946,  the  extent  to 
which  the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by 
this  act  should  or  should  not  be  set  off 
against  any  claim  the  tribe  may  have. 
This  language  has  been  adopted  con- 
sistently by  the  Senate  in  bills  making 
iiiits  of  Federal  lands  to  Indian  tribes. 
I  know  of  no  objection  to  its  inclusion  in 
this  piece  of  legislation,  and  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  the  sponsor,  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resimied  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


TREATY  OF  FRIENDSHIP.  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, AND  NAVIGATION  BE- 
TWEEN THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  AND  THE  UNITED  KING- 
DOM OF  BELGIUM,  TOGETHER 
WITH  A  RELATED  PROTOCOL- 
TREATY  OP  AMITY  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND 
THE  REPUBLIC  OF  VIETNAM 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
hour  of  10:50  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 


Senate  will  proceed  in  executive  session 

to  the  further  consideration  of  the  two 

treaties. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  on 

the  vote  on   the  treaties.  I  ask  for   the 

yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.     MANSFIELD.      I     suggest     the 

absence  of  a  quorum. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  tl:ie  resolutions  of  ratification 
of  Executive  J — 87th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion— a  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Establish- 
ment, and  Navigation  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Belgium,  Together  With  a 
Related  Protocol,  and  Executive  L — 87th 
Congress,  1st  session — a  Treaty  of 
Amity  and  Economic  Relations  Bet)»ieen 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam? 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  resolutions  of  ratification  will 
be  deemed  to  be  agreed  to,  respectiv'ely, 
by  the  same  vote. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  LMr.  Hayden], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kirr), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  LoKcJ, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nexj- 
BERGER],  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Smith]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson  1  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ch.wez] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexi- 
co [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Ch.^vezI,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  H.^yden  !,  the  Sentitor 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Kerr  1 ,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long!,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Neubercer;.  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  SaflTH] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  TMr. 
Bridges]   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Iowa  IMr.  Hick- 
enlooper  and  Mr.  Miller]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr. 
Beall  1.  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  LMr. 
Curtis],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  jAviTSi,  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The     Senator     from     Maryland     CMr 
Butler]    and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  ScHOEPPELj    are  detained  on  offi- 
cial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall  and  Mr. 
Butler],   the   Senator  from  New   York 


[Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
( Mr.  Miller  ] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty]  would  each  vote 
"yea."' 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  83, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

I  Ex   No    11 


YEAS— 83 

Allcen 

Fulbrlght 

Mor.se 

Alloit 

Goldwater 

Morton 

nartlctt 

Gore 

Moss 

Bennett 

Gruenlng 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hart 

Mu.skle 

Boggs 

Harlke 

Pasture 

Burdlck 

Hlckey 

Pell 

Bush 

HUl 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

HoUand 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Robert-sou 

Capehart 

Humphrey 

Ru.ssell 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Saltonsiall 

Carroll 

Joiinslon 

See  It 

Case.  N.J. 

Jordan 

Smathers 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Keating 

Smith   Maine 

Churcii 

Kefauver 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Kvichel 

Stennls 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Symington 

Cotton 

Long,  Hawaii 

Talmadge 

Dirkscn 

Long.  La. 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Wiley 

Dworshak 

McCarthy 

Williams,  N  J. 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Williams,  Del. 

EUender 

McOee 

Yarborough 

Engle 

McNamara 

Young,  N  Dak 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

Yount'.  Ohio 

Fong 

Monroney 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

-17 

-Anderson 

Curtls 

Miller 

Beall 

Hayden 

Neubergcr 

Bridges 

Hlckenloopcr 

Prouty 

Butler 

Javiis 

Schoeppel 

Byrd,  Va 

Ken- 

Smith.  Mass. 

Chavez 

Long,  Mo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  resolutions 
of  ratification  are  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unaiiimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  ap- 
proval of  these  treaties. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  acrreement  en- 
tered on  Friday,  the  Chair  now  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  bill  2010. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H.R.  2010  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  Acricultural  .^ct  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy].  Under  the  agreement, 
20  minutes  are  available  for  the  consid- 
eration of  this  amendment,  to  be  divided 
equally. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota how  he  intends  to  use  the  time 
under  his  control. 
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Mr  MCCARTHY  On  this  amend- 
ment. 10  minutes  are  available  to  each 
side  However,  the  agreement  relates  to 
both  my  amendment  and  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr 
Keating  1,  and  the  question  is.  Which  is 
to  be  considered  first?  I  think  there 
was  no  agreement  as  to  that  on  Friday : 
but  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  my  amend- 
ment considered  first,  and  to  have  it 
followed  by  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  2  min- 
utes to  me? 

Mr  McCarthy.     I  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President, 
some  confusion  has  become  evident  as  to 
whether  the  proposed  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 505,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr  McCarthy!,  would 
confer  upon  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the 
authority  to  fix  wages  for  either  do- 
mestic or  Mexican  national  agricultural 
workers. 

This  amendment,  rather  than  con- 
ferring authority  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  the  area  of  aRricultural  wages, 
is  a  limitation  upon  the  broad  authority 
he  presently  has  under  Public  Law  78 
Under  .section  503  of  that  act  he  may 
now  prescribe  wage  criteria,  which  he 
finds  necessary,  in  the  determination  of 
whether  the  employment  of  Mexican  na- 
tionals in  an  area  will  adversely  affect 
the  wases  and  working  conditions  of  our 
agricultural  workers  similarly  employed. 
He  now  has  authority  to  prescribe  the 
same  test  of  adverse  effect  as  is  proposed 
by  this  amendment. 

Secretary  Goldberg  stated  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  that  he  does  presently  possess 
such  authority.  He  is,  however,  advocat- 
ing that  a  congressional  standard  be 
written  into  the  law  to  relieve  him  from 
the  litigation  and  the  pressures  and  pro- 
tests of  users  of  Mexican  labor  whenever 
he  has  taken  any  steps  to  give  meaning 
and  effect  to  the  mandate  of  the  Con- 
gress that  he  must  not  permit  the  em- 
ployment of  Mexican  workers  in  any  area 
unless  he  has  assured  himself  that  their 
employment  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions  of 
our  own  workers. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  believes  that 
congressional  guidelines  are  necessary 
for  effective  and  fair  administration  of 
this  authority 

If  this  amendment  is  not  adopted,  let 
there  be  no  future  criticism  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  if  he  prescribes  similar 
tests  administratively  The  Secretai-y 
of  Labor  has  advised  the  Congress  that 
he  has  found  clear  indications  of  adverse 
effect  and  will  feel  constrained  in  carry- 
inc  out  his  statutory  responsibilities  to 
lake  steps  beyond  tho.se  already  taken. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  this 
amendment  would  affect  only  users  of 
Mexican  labor. 

I  personally  believe  that  this  Mexican 
labor  program  cannot  be  continued  un- 
less wage  standards  are  incorporated 
which  will  eliminate  the  wage  depression 
it  imposes  on  U.S.  migratory  workers. 
The  McCarthy  amendment  consists  of 
such  wage  standards. 


return  TO  THE  SENATE  OF  SENA- 
TOR CARLSON,  OF  KANSAS,  AFTER 
ILLNESS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  30  seconds  without  its 
coming  out  of  the  allotted  time? 

Mr  MCCARTHY.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
object  There  is  a  time  limitation  in 
effect  I  suggest  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yield  30  seconds  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  out  of  his  time. 

Mr  McCarthy.  I  yield  30  seconds 
to  the  Senator  from  Calif orma. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
form the  Senate  that  th"  junior  Senator 
from  Kansas  IMr.  Carl.son]  has  re- 
turned to  the  Senate.  He  had  an  opera- 
tion which  was  successful.  He  is  one  of 
us,  and  I  am  sure  all  of  us  are  delighted 
to  welcome  him  back.  [Applause.  Sen- 
ators rising.] 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
back,  and  I  hope  his  fiist  official  act 
will  be  to  vote  for  my  amendment 


MEXICAN  FARM  LABOR  PROGRAM 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H.R.  2010  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  having 
placed  in  the  Record  the  views  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  with  respect  to  work- 
ers of  Mexican  nationaUty  who  are 
brought  into  this  country  under  contract. 

There  seems  to  be  a  point  of  great  sig- 
nificance to  many  Members  of  Congress, 
and  I  believe  it  has  been  taken  up  by 
outside  groups  who  are  opposed  to  this 
amendment  as  the  key  point  in  their  op- 
position. 

They  are  arguing  that  the  amendment 
gives  the  Secretary  of  Labor  authority  to 
fix  wages  for  farmworkers  and  that  this 
is  a  new  departure  and  that  this  estab- 
lishes a  precedent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  the 
case  at  all,  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
now  has  authority  to  fix  wages  for  Mexi- 
can nationals  who  are  brought  into  this 
country  under  contract.  He  has  au- 
thority, by  agreement  with  the  Mexican 
Government,  to  provide  that  a  grower 
cannot  pay  such  Mexican  workers  less 
than  50  cents  an  hour.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  has  the  responsibility  of  fixing 
the  wages  of  those  workers  on  the  basis 
of  the  prevailing  wage  for  similar  work 
in  the  same  area.  So  he  does  have 
authority. 

Those  who  are  opposing  the  amend- 
ment on  principle  do  not.  therefore, 
have  an  argument.  All  my  amendment 
does  is  establish  a  somewhat  different 
base,  and  a  clearer  base,  upon  which 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  can  determine 
what  wage  shall  be  paid  to  Mexican 
laborers  brought  into  this  country  under 
contract.  Instead  of  using  the  base  of 
the  prevailing  wage  for  similar  work, 
the  amendment  provides  that  he  would 
use  as  the  criterion  90  r>ercent  of  the 
average  wage  paid  to  farmworkers  in 
the  entire  State  or  Nation,  whichever  is 


lower.  But,  in  tenns  of  basic  authority, 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  proposal 
from  that  which  exists  in  the  present  law. 
The  only  difference  is  in  the  standard  or 
criteria  which  are  to  be  used.  That  is 
the  point  of  my  amendment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  my  amendment  on  principle 
should  know  that  section  505  as  reported 
in  the  committee  bill  contains  a  depar- 
ture in  a  limited  way  Under  the  com- 
mitt-ee  bill  as  reported,  the  Secretary'  of 
Labor  is  given  authority  to  fix  wages  of 
American  farmwoikers:  this  he  has  not 
had  in  the  past.  It  does  not  give  him 
much  authority,  but  under  present  prac- 
tice, an  American  worker  chopping  cot- 
ton in  Arkansas,  let  us  say.  can  be  paid 
30  cents  an  hour.  That  is  the  prevailing 
wage  for  chopping  cotton  in  certain 
counties  in  Arkan.sas.  according  to  re- 
port5  Mexican  nationals  carmot  be  em- 
ployed at  a  rate  of  30  cents  an  hour,  be- 
cau.se  under  the  agreement  with  the 
Mexican  Government  they  must  be  paid 
a  minimum  of  50  cents  an  hour.  Under 
the  existing  situation  of  Mexicans  being 
paid  50  cents  an  hour  and  American 
workers  being  paid  30  cents  an  hour, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  no  power  to 
fix  the  wage  of  the  American  cotton 
chopper  getting  30  cenLs  an  hour  today. 

The  bill  as  reported  from  the  commit- 
tee has  this  language,  in  section  505: 
"pays  to  both  domestic  and  foreign  work- 
ers not  less  than  the  prevailing  wage 
paid  m  the  area  to  domestic  workers  en- 
gaged in  similar  work  '. 

So  the  language  of  the  bill  itself 
would  give  the  Secretary  authority  to 
require  an  employer  to  pay  Americans 
at  least  50  cents  an  hour.  Both  tvpes 
of  workers  would  have  to  be  paid  the 
prevailing  wage,  and  the  American 
worker  could  not  be  paid  less  than  the 
Mexican  worker  would  be  paid. 

So  those  who  are  concerned  about  es- 
tablishing a  principle  and  precedent 
ought  to  t>e  more  concerned  about  the 
language  of  section  505  in  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee  than  they 
should  be  over  my  amendment.  My 
amendment  applies  only  to  Mexican 
nationals  and  it  provides  that  they  must 
be  paid  90  percent  of  the  average  farm 
wage  being  paid  in  the  State  or  Nation, 
whichever  is  lower. 

This  should  simplify  the  problem.  If 
those  who  oppose  the  provision  are  con- 
cerned about  the  principle  involved, 
they  ought  to  be  against  the  language 
of  the  committee.  If  they  are  con- 
cerned about  growers  paying  adequate 
wages,  then  they  should  vote  for  the 
bill  But  they  should  not  use  the  argu- 
ment of  principle  in  voting  against 
my  amendment  since  the  committee 
amendment  invohes  the  same  question 
of  principle  to  a  greater  extent  than 
my  amendment 

IjCt  me  point  out  that  the  amendment 
would  not  affect  the  States  which  have 
been  paying,  in  a  relative  sense,  decent 
wages  to  American  migrant  workers  and 
Mexican  migrant  workers.  It  would 
chiefly  affect  those  States  in  which,  on 
the  record,  growei's  have  been  paying  50 
cents,  55  cents,  and  60  cents  an  hour, 
and  in  consequence  of  that  fact,  have 
forced  their  own  people  to  move  farther 
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north,  west,  or  east,  in  search  of  better 
conditions  of  employment. 

Texas  employs  approximately  123,000 
Mexican  nationals.  I  do  not  have  the 
exact  figures,  because  exact  statistics 
aie  not  available,  but  about  the  same 
number  of  Texans  are  moving  out  of 
Texas  seeking  work  in  other  States.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  were  to  be  realis- 
tic about  this  question,  we  probably 
ought  to  have  an  airlift  from  Mexico, 
let  us  say,  to  Michigan.  This  would 
save  the  tragedy  of  dislocations  across 
the  country. 

We  have  not  come  to  that  point  yet. 
I  am  hopeful  that,  if  the  amendment 
is  adopted,  the  result  will  be  to  require 
Texas  growers  who  are  now  using  Mexi- 
can workers  at  about  50  cents  an  hour 
to  pay  them  about  70  cents  an  hour. 

This  might  encourage  them  to  hire 
their  own  people,  to  hire  Texans.  If 
there  were  a  shortage  in  some  other 
place  in  the  countiT,  we  could  provide 
direct  transportation  from  Mexico  to 
these  areas  in  other  States,  and  thus 
avoid  the  dislocation  which  takes  place 
all  the  way  across  many  Western  and 
Mountain  States  in  consequence  of  this 
practice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  rose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  California  desire  to 
speak? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  controls  the  time,  I  be- 
lieve, but  I  would  appreciate  it  if  he 
would  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  10  minutes  allotted  to  the  other 
side  been  used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  10 
minutes  allotted  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  have  expired. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  the  I960  census  recently  con- 
cluded, I  represent  the  most  urbanized 
State  in  America.  Eighty-six  percent 
of  the  residents  of  California  live  in 
lu-banized  areas.  Yet,  California  is  also 
the  leading  agricultural  State  in  our 
Nation.  Since  1950,  California  con- 
tinuously has  ranked  first  among  the 
States  in  the  value  of  agricultui-al  com- 
modities produced  which  go  to  all  parts 
of  our  Nation  and  the  world.  Farming 
in  my  State  is  almost  a  $3  billion  an- 
nual business. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  wel- 
fare of  workers  not  only  in  industry  but 
in  agricultiu'e.  For  a  long  time,  I  have 
been  shocked  by  the  plight  in  which  the 
so-called  '"excluded  American,"  the 
domestic  migrant  worker,  finds  himself. 
Consequently  I  have  favored  the  pas- 
sage by  the  Senate  of  those  bills  re- 
cently reported  by  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Migratory  Labor  dealing  with 
agricultural  child  labor,  migrant  worker 
education,  crew  leader  registration,  mi- 
grant health  standards,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Citizens  Council 
on  Migratory  Labor.  I  believe  that 
much  more  remains  to  be  done.  I  favor 
a  national  agricultiu-al  minimum  wage, 


congressionally  sanctioned,  which  would 
apply  equally  to  all  areas  of  our  land 
regardless  of  the  prevailing  wage  which 
might  exist  in  a  pai'ticular  area. 

As  each  of  us  knows,  Mr.  President,  if 
we  have  dealt  in  any  detail  with  agricul- 
ture, there  is  not  just  a  farm  problem, 
but  rather  there  are  many  farm  prob- 
lems depending  on  the  commodity  we 
are  talking  about  and  the  section  of  the 
country  in  which  it  i.s  grown.  So,  too, 
there  is  not  one  farm  labor  problem,  but 
there  are  many  farm  labor  problems. 
Each  demands  treatment  appropriate  to 
its  nature. 

Before  us  is  a  measure  to  extend  once 
again,  this  time  for  a  period  of  2  years, 
Public  Law  78,  which  authorizes  the 
Mexican  farm  labor  program.  This 
program  originated  because  of  a  need  to 
provide  supplemental  labor  which  could 
not  be  procured  domestically  to  prepare 
and  to  harvest  crops  during  relatively 
short  periods  of  time.  To  delay  for  a 
day  in  certain  field  or  fruit  crops  Can 
mean  a  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  hot 
only  to  the  farmer  but  to  consumers 
throughout  America.  We  all  know  that 
the  farmer  cannot  control  his  produc- 
tion as  can  the  industrial  manager.  One 
does  not  roof  over  a  field  whether  it 
ranges  in  extent  from  a  few  acres  to 
many  thousands, of  acres  and  then  con- 
trol  the  environment  underneath. 

California  is  second  only  to  Texas  in 
its  need  for  and  the  use  of  foreiiin  labor 
under  Public  Law  78.  California  pays 
the  highest  wages  in  America  for  dornxps- 
tic  and  foreign  farm  labor.  In  1960,  the 
California  average  hourly  farm  wage 
rate  without  room  or  board  was  $1.23. 
The  national  average  was  97  cents,  The 
most  common  wage  for  those  workers 
brought  in  under  Public  Law  78  was  $1 
an  hour,  the  highest  in  the  Nation. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  fact 
that  less  than  2  percent  of  the  farms  in 
the  United  States  use  some  foreign  la- 
bor. What  is  important  is  that  52  per- 
cent of  our  farms  use  no  hirec  labor, 
either  domestic  or  foreiun,  because  of 
tlie  nature  of  their  operations. 

And  next,  we  must  a.sk  the  question. 
What  percentage  and  what  type  of  the 
Nation's  agricultural  produce  are  repre- 
sented by  the  2  percent  of  the  Nation's 
farms  which  use  foreign  labor?  In  the 
case  of  California,  the  expansion  of  field 
crops  is  the  most  important  agricultural 
development  which  has  occurred  in  my 
State  in  the  last  three  decades.  Total 
output  has  more  than  doubled  since  xhc 
1930's.  California  now  ranks  second  to 
Texas  in  cotton  production.  In  1958. 
California  contributed  8.2  percent  of  the 
national  total  of  cash  receipts  from 
farming  with  only  2  6  percent  of  the 
farms  and  3.3  percent  of  all  the  land  in 
farms.  We  grow  over  140  crops.  More 
than  a  third  of  our  farming  is  in  per- 
ishable crops.  We  supply  30  percent  of 
the  Nation's  fresh  market  vegetables  and 
melons,  38  percent  of  the  principal  proc- 
essing vegetables;  37  percent  of  the  tree 
fruits,  nuts,  and  grapes  and  two-fifths  of 
strawberries  and  over  one-tenth  of  the 
potatoes.  Truly  astounding  is  that  Cali- 
fornia leads  all  other  States  in  the  pro- 
duction of  32  perishable  crops  and  that 
we  account  for  "over  90  percent  of  the 


Nation's  production  in  14  of  these  crops, 
50  to  90  percent  of  another  11.  and  25  to 
50  percent  of  the  remaining  7."  according 
to  the  United  States  and  California  De- 
partments of  Agriculture. 

Above  all.  we  do  not  have  an  agricul- 
ture dominated  by  absentee  landlords. 
Whereas  three-quarters  of  California's 
farms  were  operated  by  owner.s  and 
part  owners  in  the  1930s  by  the  decade 
of  the  1950s  this  ratio  had  increased  to 
almast  nine-tenths.  The  farmer's  con- 
tinued livelihood  is  dependent  on  his 
ability  to  harvest  his  crop  and  his  ability 
to  attract  both  domestic  and  foreign 
workers  to  aid  him  in  that  task. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  single  foreign 
worker  should  be  imported  into  this 
country  if  it  adversely  affects  our  domes- 
tic work  force  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  for  report- 
ing out  an  extension  of  this  program 
with  amendments  which  would  tighten 
up  loopholes  which  are  known  to  exist 
in  the  present  program.  The  commit- 
tee has  specified  that  Mexican  workers 
will  not  be  available  in  any  area  unless 
reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to 
attract  domestic  workers  at  wages, 
standard  hour.s  of  work,  and  working 
conditions  comparable  to  those  offered 
to  Mexican  workers.  Mexican  workers, 
under  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate, 
will  not  be  available  for  employment  in 
other  than  temporary  or  sea.'^onal  occu- 
pations or  to  operate  or  maintain  power- 
driven  rrachinery,  unless  a  determina- 
tion is  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
that  to  do  otherwise  would  invoke  an 
undue  hardship.  Particularly  impor- 
tant is  the  provision  that  Mexican  work- 
ers will  not  be  made  available  unless  the 
employer  pays  both  domestic  and  Mexi- 
can workers  not  less  than  the  prevailing 
wage  paid  in  the  area  to  domestic  work- 
ers engaged  in  similar  work.  The  bill 
also  prohibits  the  furnishing  of  Mexican 
workers  for  some  processing  activities. 

If.  in  the  implementation  of  the  Mexi- 
can labor  program,  domestic  workers  are 
being  adversely  affected,  then  there  is 
.something  wrong  not  with  the  Congress 
but  with  the  administration  of  that  pro- 
gram by  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  is  not  to  certify  and 
authorize  the  use  of  foreign  labor  if  such 
importation  would  adversely  affect  the 
employment  opportunities  for  domestic 
workers.  I  believe  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  able  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  McCarthy  I  would  not  remedy 
what  needs  to  be  remedied  in  the  farm 
labor  area. 

Article  15.  •Wages."  of  the  Migrant 
Labor  Agreement  of  1951.  as  amended, 
entered  into  between  the  Governments  of 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
already  provides,  in  part; 

The  employer  shall  pay  the  Mexican 
worker  not  less  than  the  prevailing  wage 
rate  paid  to  domestic  workers  for  similar 
work  at  the  time  the  work  Is  performed  and 
In  the  manner  paid  within  the  area  of  em- 
ployment, or  at  the  rate  speclfled  In  the  work 
contract,  whichever  Is  higher.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  prevailing  wage  rate  shall 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  in  amending  this  legisla- 
tion reinforces  these  provisions. 
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The  passage  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr  McCarthy  1  would  not  establish  a 
minimum  wage  for  agriculture  with 
equal  application  across  the  United 
States.  The  passage  of  that  amendment 
would  mean  a  pseudo-minimum  wage 
only  where  foreign  labor  is  utilized.  The 
pas.sage  of  that  amendment  would  mean 
the  adoption  of  an  escalator  device 
through  use  of  the  Mexican  labor  pro- 
gram which  would  maintain  the  present 
farm  wage  inequalities  which  exist  in 
various  parts  of  our  land. 

While  the  addition  of  such  an  amend- 
ment would  not  hurt  California  economi- 
cally, indeed,  would  not  even  affect  it.  I 
think  that  the  adoption  of  the  procedure 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota is  not  appropriate  in  terms  of  what 
it  seeks  to  achieve.  I  think  it  would 
mark  a  setback  and  an  excu.sc  for  in- 
action in  which  is  truly  needed,  which  is 
a  nationwide  minimum  wage  standard 
for  agrictilture.  As  I  stated.  I  support 
such  a  national  agricultural  minimum 
wage.  The  Republican  Party  of  Cah- 
fornia  in  its  last  statewide  convention 
announced  its  .'^upport  of  a  national  agri- 
cultural minimum  wage  of  $1  an  hour. 
What  IS  needed  is  to  remove  the  exemp- 
tion for  agriculture  from  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  This  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  rapidly  and,  in  my  opinion, 
favorably  con.sidcred  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Why  should  the  Secretary  of  Labor  be 
permitted  to  set  wages  for  the  farm- 
worker through  the  vehicle  of  the  Mexi- 
can labor  program,  when  he  cannot  set 
them  for  the  indu.strial  sector  of  our 
economy  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standard.'; 
Act?  While  It  IS  true  that  Congress  has 
given  the  SecrctaiT  the  authority  to  de- 
termine the  prevailing  wage  for  an  area 
under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  when  Fed- 
eral construction  contracts  arc  involved 
and  for  an  industry  under  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  when  Federal  supply  con- 
tracts arc  involved,  it  is  al^o  true  that  it 
has  not  given  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the 
authority  to  set  minimum  wages  in  the 
guise  of  an  escalated  percentage  formula. 

What  is  needed  besides  appropriate 
action  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  is  a  more  carefully  de- 
fined criteria  of  adverse  effect  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  its  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  .so  that  the  hun- 
dreds of  local  employment  oflice  officials 
who  must  participate  in  the  process  of 
authorizing  the  imiwrtation  of  foreign 
labor  would  have  a  clearer  idea  of  what 
IS  meant  by  the  term.  Are  local  domestic 
workers  adversely  affected  based  merely 
on  the  total  number  of  unemployed  in 
a  particular  area  or  in  an  adjacent 
State?  There  is  substantial  evidence 
to  indicate  that  domestic  workers  willing 
to  work  are  hired  and  the  number  of 
foreign  laborers  in  an  area  reduced  when 
the  domestic  workers  become  available. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  I  Mr.  Keating!  that  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  we  treat  foreign  workers  better 
than  we  treat  our  domestic  farmworkers. 
I  would  add  that  to  me  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  we  treat  domestic  farmworkers 
differently  than  we  treat  industrial  and 
service  workers  of  comparable  education, 
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experience,  and  skill.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senate  might  tackle  this  great  prob- 
lem on  its  own  merits  and  explore  it  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  deserves  to  be 
explored  following  the  necessary  hcar- 
incs  and  action  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Such  action 
will  have  my  wholehearted  support.  But. 
meanwhile,  the  amendment  before  us 
ought  to  be  voted  down, 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
two  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr  President,  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  as  to  what 
tb.c  amendment  would  provide.  The 
ameiidment  would  give  full  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  fix  wages  to  be 
paid  to  Mexican  workers  at  90  percent 
of  the  a*,  crage  for  the  State  or  90  percent 
of  the  average  for  the  Nation. 

I  wish  to  say  that  we  have  tightened 
up  the  law  in  the  bill,  in  that  no  Mexican 
laborer  can  be  employed  to  run  tractors 
or  to  run  any  kind  of  machines.  If  em- 
ployers were  to  pay  the  Mexican  laborer 
90  percent  of  what  the  average  farm- 
worker IS  paid  in  the  State  where  the 
Mexican  laborer  is  employed,  this  would 
mean  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  the  amount  paid  for  trac- 
tor work  and  for  other  work  with  ma- 
chines, which  the  Mexican  laborer  is 
prohibited  from  pursuing. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  bill  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  must  make  a  decision 
that  there  are  not  enough  local  people 
to  do  the  stoop  labor.  He  cannot  let  the 
Mexican  laborers  come  in  unless  he  finds 
that  local  labor  will  not  do  the  stoop 
work. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  Mexican  work- 
er can  be  brought  in  under  the  program 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  states  that 
the  labor  is  needed. 

Succinctly  stated,  Mr  President,  there 
is  provision  for  only  supplementary 
work.  The  decision  as  to  a  need  for 
laborers  must  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  before  any  Mexican  labor  can 
come  in. 

All  of  this  com.es  about  under  an 
agreement  between  our  Government  and 
the  Government  of  Mexico.  Who  pays 
all  the  expenses?  The  employer  pays 
them.  The  employer  is  taxed  at  up  to 
the  rate  of  $15  per  person  and  must  as- 
sume all  expenses,  except  for  a  small 
amount  for  compliance  activities. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected, 
because  if  it  is  adopted  it  will  kill  the 
bill. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  Cooper  1. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  su'^committee  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
which  considered  the  bill.  I  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

This  problem  does  not  affect  substan- 
tially my  State,  for  in  1960  only  76  Mexi- 
can workers  were  employed  in  Kentucky, 
by  individuals,  and  about  190  by  associa- 
tions. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  because  I  be- 
lieve the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  adequate 
authority  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of 


the  Mexican  workers  under  the  present 
law.  and  to  protect  domestic  farm  labor 
against  the  unnecessary*  use  of  Mexican 
labor  if  he  will  exercise  that  power. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  also  because 
I  believe  this  would  be  the  first  step  to- 
ward giving  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the 
t'ower  to  fix  wages  for  American  farm- 
workers, because  it  will  have  an  effect 
upon  such  wages. 

I  have  supported  minimum  wage  laws 
for  industrial  workers.  I  cannot  say 
that  at  some  time  in  the  future  the  Con- 
gress will  consider  its  application  to  agri- 
culture workers,  but  I  oppose  delegating 
the  authority  to  fix  farm  wages  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  I  should  like  to  see 
one  group  in  this  country,  the  farmers, 
remain  free  and  out  from  mider  the 
control  of  the  Crovcrnme.nt.  I  look  upon 
this  amendment  as  a  first  step  toward 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  fix 
wages  for  farm  labor,  and  I  oppose  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  2 
m.nutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
ducted the  hearings  on  the  bracero  bill. 
We  held  2  days  of  hearings.  I  think  I 
know  the  subject  pretty  well. 

North  Carolina  does  not  use  any  Mex- 
ican labor,  so  this  is  not  a  personal  mat- 
ter with  me  in  any  respect  whatsoever. 
The  larger  States  of  California.  Texas. 
and  some  others  use  most  of  the  labor, 
and  a  few  States  use  a  moderate  amount 
of  It. 

W^e  would  liberalize  the  present  law 
to  give  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the 
right  to  provide  equal  labor  standards  for 
both  Mexicans  and  Americans.  t)ecause 
none  of  us  wishes  to  see  the  American 
migrant  laborer  mistreated  or  under- 
paid or  anything  like  that. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  ap- 
proach The  Mexican  laborer  can  only 
be  used  after  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
determines  that  there  are  not  sufficient 
American  laborers  to  do  whatever  must 
be  done  These  Mexican  farm  laborers 
work  the  berry  crops,  work  in  the  fields 
of  Arizona  harvesting  the  lettuce,  and 
they  work  in  Oregon,  Washington,  Kan- 
sas, and  other  States.  These  laborers 
can  only  be  brought  to  the  United  States 
because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  domestic  labor  supply  to  do  the 
work. 

As  has  been  said,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  laborers  must  be  paid  an  equal  wage 
for  the  same  kind  of  work  in  the  same 
area. 

If  we  were  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  the  right  to  fix  wages  on  the  esca- 
lator basis  which  is  proposed  in  the  Mc- 
Carthy amendment,  we  would  fix  the 
farm  wage  at  90  percent  of  the  lower  of 
the  State  average  or  the  National  aver- 
age. That  average  would  take  in  ma- 
chine operators,  including  tractor  driv- 
ers, who  make  considerably  higher  wages 
than  those  engaged  In  stoop  labor,  which 
is  the  main  kind  of  labor  that  Mexicans 
are  u.sed  for. 
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The  bill  would  eliminate  the  practice 
of  using  Mexican  nationals  for  that  pur- 
pose and  make  it  compulsory  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  not  permit 
Mexicans  to  operate  tractors  or  trucks, 
to  maintain  them,  or  engage  in  like 
work.  In  other  words,  the  Mexicans 
would  be  confined  strictly  to  nonma- 
chine  labor.  They  would  be  removed 
from  the  labor  of  packing.  In  effect  the 
amendment  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  the  power  to  fix  the  price  of  la- 
bor on  the  basis  of  a  constantly  rising 
average.  I  do  not  think  Congress  ever 
intended  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
or  anyone  else  the  power  to  fix  the  wages 
of  any  particular  group  of  people. 

Any  farmer  would  be  foolish  to  hire 
Mexican  labor  if  he  could  find  suflficient 
domestic  labor  available  to  harvest  his 
crop,  because  he  is  required  to  pay  the 
transp)ortation  of  Mexicans  from  Mexico, 
the  premiums  on  insurance,  and  the  cost 
of  returning  the  Mexicans  after  he  is 
through  harvesting  his  crop.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  that 
type  of  labor  and  domestic  labor  which 
is  available  nearby  a  farmer's  operation, 
labor  which  is  free  to  come  and  go  at 
will. 

Another  provision  of  the  Mexican  farm 
agreement  referred  to  a  few  moments 
ago  is  that  under  the  contract  Mexican 
laborers  must  perform  the  duties  pre- 
scribed for  them  or  they  are  sent  back  to 
Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  The  yeas  and 
nays  having  been  ordered,  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  (when  his  name  wa.s 
called) .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  KerrI.  If  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  were  present,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  i  after  having 
voted  in  the  negative).  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  fMrs.  NeubergerI.  If  she  were 
present,  she  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  nay."  I 
therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  "after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  If  he  were  present, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  therefore 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  t  Mr.  Hayden  i , 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr  I , 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  LqngI, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neu- 
bergerI, and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts tMr.  Smith  1  are  absent  on 
official  business. 
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I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson  I  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [  Mr.  Chavez  i 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  Smith!  is  paired  uilh 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Hayden  ' 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  vote  "yea."  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr 
Bridges  1  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Iowa  IMr  Hicken- 
looper  and  Mr.  Miller!  are  ab.sent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
BeallI,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
IMr.  Curtis  1 ,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  LMr.  Prouty  I  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  iMr. 
Butler  1  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  BeallI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [  Mr.  Curtis  1 . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  would  vote  "yea."  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  would;  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  ProutyI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper  1 . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote  "nay."' 

The   result   was   announced — yeas 
nays  40.  as  follows: 

|No.  193] 
YEAS-42 


V.i 


Aiken 

Barllelt 

Bible 

BogKS 

Burdlck 

Bush 

Byrd,  W. 

Cannon 

Carroll 

Case,  N.J 

Clark 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Fony 


AUott 

Bennett 

Byrd.  Va 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Case.  S.  Da 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Dworshak 

Ea.stland 

EUender 

Enyle 


Anderson 

Beau 

Brld^'es 

Butler 

Chavez 

Curtis 


Gore 

Gruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hickey 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Keating 

Kpfauver 

Long,  Hawaii 

Matjnuson 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McNanaara 

NAY&^tO 

Ervin 

Fulbright 

GoMwater 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Johnston 

.lordan 

Kuchel 

McClellan 

Morton 

Mundt 

Robertson 

Russell 

NOT  VOTING- 

Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Javlts 
Kerr 

Lausche 
Lor.LC.  Mo 


42. 


Met  calf 
Mouroney 
Morse 
Moss  I 
Muskle  I 
Pas  tore  | 
Pell 

Proxmire 
Randolpto 
Symlnguin 
Wiley 

WllUama,  N.J 
William*,  Del. 
Young.  O^bio 

SaltoustAU 

Schoeppdl 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith.  Maine 

Sparkmaii 

Stennls 

T.Umadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Yarborough 

Yountj.  N  Dak. 
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Loni^.  Lai 
Mansfield 
Miller 

NeubergBf 
Prouty 
Smith.  Mass 


So  Mr.  McCarthys  amendment  was 
a? reed  to. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY 
move  to  reconsider 
the  amendment  was 

Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY, 
motion  on  the  table. 


Mr.  President,  I 
the  vote  by  which 
agreed  to. 

I  move  to  lay  that 

I  move  to  lay  that 


Mr  KUCHEL      I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table, 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.     Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Will  the  Chair  state 
the  question  upon  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  now  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
question  of  laying  on  the  table  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Senate  adopted  the  McCarthy  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  So  if  a  Senator  wishes 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  merits  of 
the  question,  he  will  vote  "nay"  on  the 
motion  to  lav  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  As  I  understood  the 
inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  California, 
it  was  that  if  a  Senator  wished  to  vote 
on  the  merits  of  the  amendment,  he 
would  vote  nay."  That  is  not  a  par- 
liamentary inquiiT 

Mr   KUCHEL.     I  said  no  such  thing 

I  said  if  one  wanted  to  vote 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  for  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nay.s  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr 
Hayden.  1  If  he  were  present,  he  would 
vote  "nay. '  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  yea."  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Hayden  I 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr,  Kerr  i . 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  LongI, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Neu- 
bergerI,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
.setts  (Mr.  Smith!,  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Mossi,  are  ab.^^ent  on  official 
business. 

I  al.'^  announce  that  the  Senators 
from  New  Mexico  1  Mr.  Anderson  and 
Mr.  Chavez)  are  ab.'^ent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  KerrI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  IMr.  Moss  I,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  votinir,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs,  NeubergerI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachu.setts  [Mr.  Smith!  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr. 
Bridges!  is  absent  becau.se  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper and  Mr.  Miller  I  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
Beall  I ,  the  Senator  from  Nebrsiska  I  Mr. 
Curtis),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[  Mr.  Javits  I ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
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mont  [Mr.  Prouty]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  1  Mr.  Javits  )  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land IMr  Beall  i  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  IMr.  Curtis!.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vole 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont I  Mr.  Prouty]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Hickenlooper: 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "jea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

[No    194] 
YEAS — 42 


Aiken 

Gore 

McGpe 

Bartlett 

Gruenlng 

McNamara 

Bible 

Hart 

Met  calf 

Hoggs 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Burdlck 

Hickey 

Morse 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Muskle 

Byrd,  W  Va. 

Jackson 

Pasture 

Cannon 

Keatiht; 

Pell 

Carroll 

Kefauver 

Proxmire 

Case,  N.J. 

LohR,  Hawaii 

P.andolph 

Clark 

Long,  La 

Symington 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Williams,  N.J. 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Williams,  Del 

Fong 

McCarthy 
NAYS— 41 

Young.  Ohio 

AllOtt 

Ervln 

Saltonstall 

Bennett 

FvUbrlght 

Scho»'ppel 

Byrd.  Va 

Ooldwatt'r 

Scott 

Capehart 

Hill 

Smiithers 

Carlson 

Holland 

Smith.  Maine 

Case,  S  Dak. 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Church 

Johnston 

Siennls 

Cooper 

Jordan 

ralmadge 

Cotton 

Kxichcl 

Tl.urmond 

Dlrksen 

McClellan 

Tower 

Dworshak 

Morton 

Wiley 

Eastland 

Mundt 

Yar  borough 

Ellender 

Rjbert.son 

Y'our.g,  N   Dak. 

Engle 

Russell 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Anderson 

Hayden 

Miller 

Beall 

Hickenlooper 

Moss 

Bridges 

Javits 

Neuber^-er 

Butler 

Kerr 

Prouty 

Chavez 

Lausche 

Smith,  Mas."!. 

Curtis 

Long,  Mo 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  for  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendments  designated  "8-29- 
61 — A."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
their  reading  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  reading  will  be  dispensed 
with:  and  without  objection,  the  amend- 
ments will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  7.  after  the  term  "work- 
ing conditions",  add  the  words  "and  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment". 

On  page  2,  line  8,  after  the  term  'foreign 
workers",  add  the  following: 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
'other  terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
comparable  to  those  offered  foreign  workers' 
includes  only — 

"workmen's  compensation  or  insurance 
against  occupational  hazards  reasonably 
comparable  to  those  afforded  Mexican  work- 
ers; 


"guarantee  of  the  opportunity  to  work 
during  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  work- 
days In  the  agreed  term  of  employment, 

"provision  of  basic  subsistence  when  the 
opportunity  to  work  Is  not  available  for  ex- 
tended j>erlods: 

"provision  of  transportation  (for  the 
worker  onlyi  from  place  of  recruitment  and 
return,  or  provision  of  reimbursement  for 
such  cost.  In  the  ratio  that  the  number  of 
weeks  worked  bears  to  the  total  agreed  term 
of  employment  and  not  to  exceed  a  maxi- 
mum uf  $3  per  week  of  employment." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate 
on  the  amendment  is  limited  to  10  min- 
utes to  each  side. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  shai: 
try  to  be  very  brief.  The  time  on  this 
amendment  is  limited  to  10  minutes  to 
each  side,  but  it  may  not  be  neces.sary 
to  u.se  all  the  time. 

I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  very  simple.  It  is  backed 
by  both  the  present  administration  and 
the  previous  administration,  and  is 
.stroncly  urged  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Mr  Goldberg,  and  by  the  former  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  Mr.  Mitchell. 

In  substance,  the  amendment  gives 
to  us.  workers  the  same  privileges, 
insofar  as  workinp  conditions  are 
concerned,  as  those  provided  for  Mex- 
ican workers,  with  t!-:e  exception  that 
the  amendment  does  not  provide  for 
housing  for  American  workers,  which  is 
provided  for  in  the  case  of  Mexican 
workers.  'With  this  exception,  the 
amendment  provides  that  as  regards 
other  working  conditions,  American 
workers  are  to  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment that  Mexican  workers  receive. 
Specifically,  there  are  four  categories: 
The  first  is  comparable  insurance  of 
workmen's  compensation;  the  second  is 
a  work  guarantee  for  an  agreed  term  of 
employment,  to  which  both  the  employee 
and  the  employer  must  adhere :  the  third 
is  a  guarantee  of  basic  subsistence  when 
no  work  is  available:  and  the  fourth  is 
transportation  of  not  to  exceed  $3  a  week 
per  worker  for  work  for  any  one  em- 
ployer. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  only  simple  justice 
that  we  offer  American  workers  the  same 
conditions  of  work  that  are  required  to 
be  offered  to  Mexican  workers  under 
Public  Law  78. 

This  amendment  is  strongly  back  by  a 
large  number  of  organizations,  including 
the  following:  The  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  of  the  U.S.A.  and 
many  Protestant  denominations;  Na- 
tional Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference 
and  many  other  Catholic  organizations; 
the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliated  unions; 
the  National  Farmers  Union;  the  Uni- 
tarian Fellowship  for  Social  Justice.  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee;  the  Na- 
tional Consumers  League;  Department 
of  Rural  Education,  National  Education 
Association  :  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Farm  Labor;  National  Council  on 
A.crricultural  Life  and  Labor. 

This  proposal  is  not  new.  It  grew  ovrt 
of  the  work  of  former  Secretary  of  Labor 
Mitchell,  I  introduced  it  with  his  help 
in    1960    as    an    amendment    to    Public 


Law  78.  which  was  extended  for  6  months 
at  that  time.  In  offering  It  today — I 
have  the  support  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  MinnesotA.  Senator  McCarthy, 
who  also  recommended  this  proposal  as 
a  part  of  the  Mexican  farm-labor  bill 
supported  by  the  new  administration. 

Why  do  we  need  to  amend  Public  Law 
78?  This  program  was  originally  passed 
in  a  period  of  labor  shortage  during  the 
Korean  war.  Since  then  it  has  been  ex- 
tended with  no  real  revisions.  The  num- 
ber of  Mexicans  working  in  the  United 
St.aies  has  in  fact  increased  significantly. 
To  a  large  part,  this  has  simply  meant 
bringing  into  the  country  a  captive  labor 
force  that  depresses  the  wages  of  Amer- 
ican migrant  farmworkers.  Both  Labor 
Secretary  Goldberg  and  former  Secre- 
tar>'  Mitchell  testified  to  this  effect. 

Who  is  hurt?  American  farmworkers 
are  hurt.  They  are  mostly  Negroes. 
Many  have  limited  educations.  They 
have  no  homes  and  no  roots.  They  are 
oppressed  and  mistreated  in  many  in- 
stances. 

Who  else  is  hurt?  American  farmers 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  are  hurt. 
They  are  producers  in  areas  in  which 
farmworkers  receive  better  treatment 
and  more  protection.  The  higher  costs 
of  the.se  advantages  make  it  difficult  to 
compete  with  regions  in  which  wages  are 
unrealistically  low  because  of  the  Mexi- 
can program.  Many  eastern  farmers,  in- 
cluding farmers  in  New  York  State,  suf- 
fer because  of  the  competitive  advantage 
of  regions  in  which  a  readily  available 
supply  of  Mexican  workers  forces  down 
wage  rates.  Wages  for  migrants  in  parts 
of  the  South  and  Southwest  are  as  low 
as  30  cents  per  hour.  The  most  common 
rate  in  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee 
is  50  cents  per  hour.  In  these  States, 
foreign  workers  represent  about  30  per- 
cent of  total  seasonal  emplojTnent,  Av- 
erage wages  in  the  Rochester,  N.Y,,  area 
are  80  cents  to  $1  per  hour.  The  Middle 
Atlantic  States  average  is  89  cents;  New 
England,  $1, 

My  amendment  is  not  a  sweeping  man- 
date for  Federal  control.  I  repeat  that 
it  affects  only  farmers  who  use  Mexicans. 
It  is  limited  to  four  conditions.  It  com- 
pletely excludrs  housing,  which  Mexi- 
cans get  free  of  charge.  It  places  a  rea- 
sonable ceiling  of  $3  per  employer  per 
week  on  transportation  costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
this  amendment  should  be  adopted  if 
Public  Law  78  is  allowed  to  continue. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
nothing  to  do  with  fixing  wages.  Sena- 
tors who  were  opposed  to  the  preceding 
amendment  said  it  would  cause  the  Gov- 
ernment to  intrude  into  the  matter  of 
fixing  wages.  But  all  that  the  pending 
amendment  does  is  provide  that  Ameri- 
can workers  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
working  conditions — except  one — that 
Mexican  workers  are  entitled  to. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why 
this  amendment  would  not  receive  strong 
support,  and  I  hope  it  does. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  the  time  available  to  me. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  McCarthy.  I  wish  to  join  the 
Senator  from  New  York  in  urging  the 
Senate  to  adopt  this  amendment,  which 
really  proposes  that  American  workers 
be  treated  about  half  as  well  as  Mexican 
workers  are  treated. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  stated  the  matter  better 
than  I  have.  Very  frankly,  knowing  the 
opposition  to  any  change  in  Public  Law 
78,  we  have  framed  this  amendment  in 
such  a  way  that,  as  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  said,  the  amendment 
would  do  only  about  half  as  much  for 
American  workers  as  now  is  done  under 
this  law  for  Mexican  workers.  Actually. 
I  believe  that  American  workers  should 
have  every  bit  as  much  protection  as 
Mexican  workers  have.  It  is  only  be- 
cause of  the  practicalities  of  the  situa- 
tion that  the  amendment  has  been  drawn 
in  the  way  it  is. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  available? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  used  only  5 
minutes  of  the  time  under  his  control, 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  York  wish  to  yield  further  time  on 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
perhaps  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, who  has  charge  of  the  time  avail- 
able to  those  in  opposition,  would  like 
to  use  some  of  that  time  now.  I  have 
reserved  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  New  York  should  continue  to  use 
his  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  not  compelled 
to  use  his  time  at  this  point. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  time  available  to  those  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment,  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  First,  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
whether  this  amendment  was  considered 
in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Mr.  JORDAN.    No,  it  was  not. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  understood  that  the 
amendment  was  considered  during  the 
deliberations  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultm'e  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  that  is  right. 
It  was  incorporated  as  one  of  the  major 
amendments  to  my  bill,  S.  1945,  which 
was  considered  as  part  of  the  hearings, 
and  there  was  testimony  on  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  was  not  specifi- 
cally considered  there. 

Mr.  KEATING.  As  offered  by  me.  it 
was  not.  But  it  happens  to  be  identical 
to  a  bill  which  I  introduced  this  year 
and  last  at  the  request  of  Secretary 
Mitchell.  It  was  offered  in  the  commit- 
tee by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mi-. 
McCarthy],  and  he  was  the  one  who 
pushed  it  in  the  Agricultural  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  not  a  member.  But,  as  I 
understand,  it  was  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


Mr.  JORDAN.  It  was  partially  con- 
sidered. The  provisions  of  S.  1945  weie 
somewhat  different  from  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  question  of  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment  may  de- 
pend on  what  is  considered  to  be  con- 
sideration. There  was  discussion  of  it 
and  there  was  testimony  on  it         ; 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Mr.   President U 

Mr    JORDAN      I  yield.  I 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  in  the 
State  from  which  I  come  there  are  many 
small  farmers  who  do  not  find  avail- 
able American  citizen.s  to  do  the  stoop 
labor  and  the  other  neces.sary  farmwork 
during  the  .short  harvest  sea.sons.  Under 
the  law,  they  are  not  permitted  to  obtain 
any  temporary  employment  from  abroad 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determine.s 
there  are  no  American  citizens  available 
for  the  work.  That  will  continue  to  be 
the  law  if  we  have,  in  some  fashion,  a 
continuation  of  Public  Law  78.  But  to 
tie  down  the  additional  requirements 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  would 
write  into  this  legislation,  in  the  amend- 
ment before  us,  could  conceivably  almost 
prevent  the  small  American  farmer  in 
the  State  from  which  I  come,  for  ex- 
ample, from  harvesting?  his  crop.v.  No 
one  wants  cheap  domestic  labor  cominj? 
into  this  country  from  abroad  We  in 
my  State  pay  SI. 23  an  hour,  if  my  recol- 
lection sei'ves  me  correctly,  for  agricul- 
tural  employees. 

The  amendment  should  be  voted  down 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Tower  1. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
very  moment  Hurricane  Carla  is  making 
her  capricious  and  devastating  way  to 
our  Texas  coast.  She  will  lay  Maste 
farms  and  counties  that  rely  substan- 
tially on  bracero  labor.  It  will  tfcke  a 
year  to  rebuild  the  farms.  Now  it  is 
proposed  to  further  hamstring  the.se 
farmers  in  their  efforts  by  amending  the 
bracero  bill  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
have  the  effect  of  killing  the  bill  and 
killing  the  bracero  program.  We  shall 
be  doing  a  heartless  thing  to  these  farm- 
ers if  we  adopt  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  half  a  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
McCarthy  I .  \ 

Mr,  MCCARTHY.  Mr  President.  I  do 
not  think  the  hurricane  in  the  GaJves- 
ton  area  really  has  great  bearing  on  the 
consideration  of  the  bill.  I  would  be 
glad  to  support  a  relief  measure  for  Gal- 
veston, but  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
provide  for  the  exploitation  of  American 
and  Mexican  labor. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
possibilities  of  working  out  previsions 
somewhat  along  the  lines  of  those  con- 
tained in  the  Keating  amendment  were 
discussed,  not  only  in  the  subcommittee, 
but  in  the  full  committee.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forcsti-y  could 
not  arrive  at  a  solution  of  how  the 
amendments  could  work. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  those  who 
are  supporting  the  bill  certainly  have  no 
desire  to  hurt  American  migrant  labor. 
Nobody  thinks  they  are  getting  as  much 
as  they  should  or  that  their  living  condi- 


tions are  all  that  they  should  be.  But 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  bill 
The  bill  befoie  ilie  Senate  is  a  Mexican 
migratory  labor  bill  which  deals  with 
Mexicans  only  The  Secretaiy  of  Labor 
must  certify  that  American  labor  is  not 
available  before  Mexican  workers  can  be 
certified  to  work  in  this  country. 

One  further  thint,'  should  be  pointed 
out  as  to  what  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  do.  Do- 
mestic labor  can  now  come  from  1  mile. 
IC  miles,  or  1,000  miles  away.  There  is 
no  tellin.g  where  they  come  from.  A  great 
many  come  in  their  own  automobiles. 
Some  travel  in  trailers  and  brm^  their 
whole  families  Some  come  in  busloads 
and  travel  from  farm  to  farm  Domestic 
migiant  laborers  do  not  operate  under 
contract,  as  Mexicans  do  Mexicans  are 
under  contract  with  whoever  hires  them. 
in  cooperation  with  the  US  Govern- 
ment and  employment  ageiicies  of  the 
States,  and  they  work  for  fixed  sums. 
If  the  Mexican  fails  to  live  up  to  the 
terms  of  the  contract  which  he  has  en- 
tered into,  he  is  returned  to  Mexico.  He 
has  no  choice  about  it.  But  farmers  in 
this  country  do  not  make  contracts  witii 
domestic  mim  ant  laborers  They  are  the 
type  of  people  who  help  nei^hbois  on 
their  farms  They  may  go  to  an  adjoin- 
ing farm.  But  they  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  remain  any  definite  period  of 
time.  So  It  would  be  impo.ssible  foi 
tho.se  farmers  to  take  out  insurance  and 
comply  with  the  other  conditions  set 
forth  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture or  the  Secretary  of  Labor  could 
not  arrive  at  regulations  to  handle  that 
situation. 

Most  of  the  States  have  adopted  leg- 
ulations  which  concern  sanitation,  hous- 
ing, insurance,  transportation,  and  a 
yreat  many  other  conditions  Recently 
we  pas.sed  in  the  Senate  five  bills  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Williams!  which  will  go  a  Ions 
way  toward  remedying  .some  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  migratory  domestic 
laborers  operate  We  know  those  con- 
ditions are  bad.  We  do  not  argue  that 
they  are  not.  One  bill  will  provide 
schools  in  areas  where  migrant  labor- 
ers may  stop  for  1  day.  or  a  week,  or 
whatever  time  they  may  be  there.  We 
have  gone  a  long  way. 

However.  I  do  not  think  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
or  the  State  authorities  could  possibly 
operate  a  program  such  as  is  propo.scd 
by  the  Keatin.^'  amendment,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  a  detriment  to  domestic  labor 
to  put  the  amendment  into  effect. 

I  oppose  the  amendment 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  New  Yoik  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  shall  not  consume 
the  entire  4  minutes.  I  wish  to  answer 
the  argument  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  California  and  Texas 
The  argiunent  made  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  natural,  becau.se 
he  is  defending  the  bill.  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  is  lacking  in  substance,  though 
I  have  deep  affection  for  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 
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The  argimient^s  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  by  the  Senator  from 
California  were  that  this  amendment 
would  lilt  at  the  .small  operators.  Those 
who  employed  braceros,  for  the  most 
part,  are  the  lar^e  corporate  farms 
The  number  of  small  farmers  who  em- 
ploy braceros  is  very  small  indeed.  They 
are  employed  mostly  by  the  large  cor- 
porate farms  and  dissociations 

Second,  any  farmer  who  employs 
braceros  now  must  i^o  throueh  the  proc- 
ess of  first  making  a  showing  that  he 
cannot  get  domestic  workers  He  must 
file  an  order  for  U  S.  workers  with  the 
US  employment  olfice  There  must  be 
known  in  .some  detail  the  terms  of  the 
job.  along  with  the  available  housing, 
transportation  facilities,  the  waae.  and 
the  content  and  du  ation  of  the  job.  If 
the  amendment  is  adopted,  it  would  not 
impose  any  further  additional  burdens 
upon  any  farmer,  large  or  small 

The  amendment  would  do  one  thing 
which  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  .see  how 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can 
refuse  to  do.  and  that  is  gi\e  to  U.S. 
workers  on  ihes(>  farms  the  same  con- 
sideration as  to  working  conditions 
that  are  given  to  Mexican  workers. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  .said  it 
gives  them  half  as  much  as  the  Mexican 
workers.  Perhaps  it  is  more  than  that. 
but  it  does  not  provide  for  domestic 
workers  with  regard  to  housing  or  wage 
rates. 

If  Members  of  the  Senate  will  exam- 
ine the  amendment,  they  will  see  that  it 
refers  to  four  specified  working  condi- 
tions, every  one  of  which  we  provide  to 
Mexican  workers 

All  I  ask  is  the  same  coiisideration 
for  domestic  workers  that  is  given  the 
foreign  workers. 

Mr  JORDAN  Mr  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr    Holland  1 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  op- 
pose strongly  the  .jending  amendment. 
I  recognize  tlic  goo<l  motives  of  the  Sen- 
ator who  proposed  it.  but  he  simply  does 
not  know  his  subject  If  Senators  will 
look  at  the  first  condition  applicable  to 
the  employment  of  domestic  workers  at 
the  bottom  of  the  first  paee.  the  lan- 
guage requires  "workmen  s  compensa- 
tion or  insurance  against  occupational 
hazards  reasonably  comparable  to  tho.se 
afforded  Mexican  workers.  This  is  an 
impossible  condition  becau.se  the  do- 
mestic migratoi'y  faimworker  is  not  em- 
ployed for  a  definite  period  of  time.  He 
picks  beans  today  on  one  farm,  on  an- 
other farm  the  next  day,  and  on  a  third 
farm  the  next  day  He  goes  wherever 
he  wi.shes  to  go.  He  is  not  under  a 
contract  which  hoids  him  in  one  place, 
subject  to  being  .sent  home  if  he  does 
not  observe  the  contract. 

This  is  a  perfectly  impo.ssible  condi- 
tion placed  in  the  amendment 

The  second  pi-ovision  is  equally  im- 
possible. It  says  that  the  farmer  must 
furnish  a  "guarantee  of  the  opportunity 
to  work  during  at  least  three-quarters 
of  the  workdays  m  the  agreed  term  of 
employment." 

Mr  President,  there  is  not  any  agreed 
tei'm  of  employment  There  is  simply 
the  employment,  from  day  to  day.  of 
such   workeis   as   may   be   available   to 


supplement  the  regular  Mexican  work- 
eis whom  the  Government,  in  its  wis- 
dom, has  permitted  the  particular  farm- 
er to  employ. 

There  is  no  way  in  the  world  to  work 
out  that  particular  condition,  when 
there  is  no  fixed  agreement  and  there 
is  not  a  fixed  te'-m  of  employment 

The  able  Senator  places  in  the 
amendment  the  provision  of  a  guaran- 
tee of  the  opportunity  to  work  during 
at  least  three-quarters  of  the  work- 
days in  the  agreed-upon  term  of  em- 
ployment, before  domestic  workers  can 
be  .secui^ed.  Mr  Piesident.  the  Senator, 
with  all  good  motives  and  every  good 
intention,  has  presented  an  amendment 
which  IS  simply  impo.ssible  of  perform- 
ance because  of  the  nature  of  the  work- 
ers and  the  nature  of  the  work  they 
perform. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr  Pre.sident.  how 
much  time  remains  on  this  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  KEATING  Mr.  President,  the 
an.swer  to  the  ais'ument  made  by  the 
distin,auishcd  Senator  from  Floiida  is 
simply  that  both  condition.«--al!  four  of 
the  conditions — are  already  required  for 
the  Mexican  workers. 

If  these  provisions  are  not  workable 
with  respect  to  US.  workers,  then  they 
are  not  workable  with  respect  to  Mexican 
workers. 

In  oi'der  to  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
Ri  am  the  employers  must  provide  for  the 
Mexican  workers  the  workmen  s  compen- 
sation or  in.surance  atiamst  occvipational 
hazards  They  must  provide  for  the 
Mexican  workers  a  guarantee  of  the  op- 
portunity to  work  durins  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  the  workdays.  They  must 
provide  for  the  Mexican  workers  basic 
subsistence  when  the  opportunity  to 
work  is  not  available. 

All  I  ask  IS  that  there  be  provided  for 
the  U.S.  workers  what  is  to  be  provided 
for  the  Mexican  workers. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired  The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  1  minute  remaining 

Mr  JORDAN  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Floi-ida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  New  York  if  he  does 
not  realize  that  the  Mexican  workers 
come  to  the  United  States  for  a  fixed 
term  of  employment  under  a  contract 
which  IS,  in  effect,  a  contract  between  the 
Government  of  Mexico  and  our  Govern- 
ment. Of  course  such  things  as  work- 
men's compensation  and  an  agreement 
that  the  workers  w ill  be  paid  for  at  lea.st 
three-fourths  of  the  time  covered  by 
the  contract  may  be  worked  out  m  those 
circumstances.  However,  there  are  such 
thiiigs  as  peonage  laws  in  our  country. 
There  is  no  assurance  at  all  that  any 
worker  employed  on  a  farm  one  day 
doing  .seasonal  work — picking  beans, 
hoeing  cotton,  lioeing  corn — will  be  there 
the  next  day 

The  amendment  simply  does  not  fit  in 
with  the  American  way  of  dealing  with 


domestic  farm  employees,  who  can  come 
and  go  as  they  wish,  and  who  do  exactly 
that 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  then 
the  amendment  would  not  apply.  If 
there  were  not  an  agreed  term  of  an 
employment  the  amendment  would  not 
apply. 

The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  !  Mr.  Keating  i  .  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  when  his  name  was 
called ' .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New- 
York  I  Mr  Javitsi  If  he  were  present 
and  voting  he  would  vote  •yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote  nay." 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  annomice  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  iMi'.  Haydenj, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  KerrI. 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  LongI. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Neu- 
EERGER'.  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts IMr.  Smith!  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  al.so  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  iMr.  Anderso.n1.  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr  Chavez) 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona 'Mr.  Hayden  I  IS  paired  with 
the  Senator  f:om  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Smith  1.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay."  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachu.setts  would 
vote    yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa IMr.  KerrI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Oregon  !Mrs.  NeubergerI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr. 
Bkidges:  is  ab.'^ent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Iowa  IMr.  Hicken- 
LOOPER  and  Mr.  Miller  j  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr. 
Beall\  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
Curtis],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  JavitsI,  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  ProutyI  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
Butler!  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  IMr.  Curtis  J.  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  HickenlooperI 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Maiy- 
laiid  IMr.  BeailI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  iMr.  ProutyI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35. 
nays  49.  as  follows: 

I  No.  1951 
•i'EAS— 35 


Boggs 

Carroll 

Douglas 

Burdick 

Case,  N.J 

Fong 

Bu.*^!! 

Clark 

Gruenlng 

Bvrd,  W   Va 

Dodd 

Hart 

II 
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Hartke 

McCarthy 

Randolph 

Hlckey 

McGee 

Saltonstall 

Hiimplirejr 

McNuBara 

Scott 

Jackson 

Metcalf 

Smltb.  Maine 

Keating 

Morse 

Bymln^on 

Long,  Hawaii 

Pas  tore 

Williams,  N.J. 

Magnuson 

Pell 

Young,  Ohio 

Mansfield 

Proxinlre 
NAYS— 49 

Aiken 

Ervin 

Mvmdt 

Allott 

Fulbrlght 

MusUe 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

Robertson 

Bennett 

Gore 

Russell 

Bible 

Hill 

Schoeppel 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Smathera 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Capehart 

Johnston 

Steunis 

Carlson 

Jordan 

Talmadge 

Caae,  8.  Dak 

Kefauver 

Thurmond 

Church 

Kuchel 

Tower 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Wiley 

Cotton 

Long,  La 

Williams.  Del. 

Dworshak 

McClellan 

Yarborough 

Ei^tlarul 

Monroney 

Young.  N.  Dak 

EUender 

Morton 

Engle 

Mobs 

NOT  VOTING- 

-16 

Anderson 

Dlrksen 

MUler 

Beau 

Hayden 

Neuberger 

Bridges 

Hlckenloop<T 

Prouty 

Butler 

Javlts 

Smith.  Mas6. 

Chavez 

Kerr 

CxirtU 

Long,  Mo. 

So  Mr.  Keatimg's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  fMr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neu- 
BERGER],  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Smith]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senators 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson  and 
Mr.  Chavez]  are  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  fMr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  IMr.  KerrI,  the  Senator  from 


Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Smith  I 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  I  announce  tliat  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges  J  is  absent  because  of  Ulne.ss. 

The  Senators  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hickkn- 
LOOPER  and  Mr.  Miller]  are  ab.'^ent  on 
ofiBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Mai-j'land  IMr. 
Beall]  ,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
Ctjrtis],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsI,  and  tlie  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont LMr.  Prouty  i  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  ;Mr. 
Butler]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  1  Mr.  Beall  1 ,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  1  Mr.  Curtis  I.  the  Senator 
from  New  York  IMr.  JavitsI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  IMr.  Prouty  I 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was   announced — yeas   76 


nays  9,  as 

follows: 

[No.  196] 
Y-EAS— 76 

Aiken 

Fulbrlght 

Morse 

Allott 

Goldwater 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Gruenlng 

Moss 

Bible 

Hart 

Mundt 

Boggs 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Burdlck 

Hlckey 

Pastor* 

Bush 

HUl 

Pell 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Holland 

Proxmlrei 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Humphrey- 

Robert-scrti 

Capehart 

Jackson 

yaltonstfcll 

Carlson 

Johnston 

Smathera 

Carroll 

Jordan 

Smith.  MiRlne 

Case.  N.J, 

Kefauver 

bparkmati 

Case,  S.  Dak 

Kuchel 

Stennls 

Church 

Lausche 

SymliiKton 

Clark 

Long,  Hawaii 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Long,  La, 

Tower 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Wiley 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Williams.  N,J, 

Dworshak 

McCarthy 

WiUlams.  Del, 

Eastland 

McClellan 

YarborouKh 

EUender 

McGee 

Young.  NT  Dak 

Engle 

McNamara 

Young,  Olhio 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

Fong 

Monroney 

il 

NAYS— 9 

1 

Bennett 

Gore 

Schoeppe 

1 

Cooper 

Keating 

Scott 

Cotton 

Russell 

Talmadge 

NOT  VOTING- 

-15 

Anderson 

Curtls 

Long.  Mo. 

Beau 

Hayden 

Miller 

Bridges 

Hlckenlooper 

Neuberi,'e!r 

Butler 

Javlts 

Prouty 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Smith.  Mii.ss. 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  2010) 

was  pass 

ed. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  as  passed 
be  printed  with  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments, ask  for  a  conference  thereon  with 
the  House,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Jordan. 
Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Hickenlooper  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate,      i 


AID  TO  SCHOOLS  IN  FEDERALLY 
IMPACTED  AREAS 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,    a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSPIEI.D.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing bu.siness  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  unfinished  business. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No,  719.  S.  2393. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S, 
2393  '  to  extend  for  I  year  the  temporary 
provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874 
relating  to  Federal  assistance  in  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  schools  in  fed- 
erally impacted  areas  and  to  provide  for 
the  application  of  such  laws  to  American 
Samoa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr,  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  interest  in  the  impacted  areas  leg- 
islation and  the  expectation  that  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  will  participate  in  the 
debate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare  be  admitted  to  the 
floor  to  assist  Senators.  I  further  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Samuel 
Halperin.  consultant  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education,  be  given  floor  privileges 
to  a.ssist  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


CLARIFICATION  OF  STATUS  OP  CIR- 
CUIT AND  DISTRICT  JUDGES  RE- 
TIRED FROM  REGULAR  ACTTV'E 
SERVICE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
di.<;agreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  5255)  to  clarify 
the  status  of  circuit  and  district  judges 
retired  from  regular  active  service,  and 
requesting  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments, 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  asreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  East- 
land, Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Hruska 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


THE  MOTION  PICTURE 
ANGRY  SILENCE' 


THE 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
their  persistent  and  unrelenting  assault 
on  many  of  our  Nation's  most  cherished 
traditions.  American  liberals  have  un- 
ceasingly sung  the  praises  of  "noncon- 
formity." They  have  defended  every 
effort  to  transform  our  most  precious 
and  venerable  institutions  with  the  loud 
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assertion  that  these  manifestations  of 
■nonconformity"  mu.st  be  protected  if 
free  thought,  intellectual  vigor,  and 
mental  initiative  are  to  survive  in  the 
United  States. 

Interestingly  enough,  this  enthusiastic 
zeal  for  the  preservation  of  "noncon- 
formity" never  seem.s  to  extend  to  any 
propo.sition  or  activity  that  i.s  contrary 
to  any  well-establi.'^hed  liberal  shibbo- 
leth. One  of  the  nvDst  chcri.shed  of  these 
shibboleths  is  that  labor  unions  and  la- 
bor union  leaders  aie  generally — except 
for  a  few  atypical  specimens  like  Jimmy 
Hoffa— on  tiie  side  of  the  angels;  that 
what  they  do  is  good,  and  that  those  who 
oppose  or  even  criticize  them  are  moved 
by    evil    or   sinnister   motive^ 

Mr  President,  my  puipose  in  speak- 
ing at  this  time  i,«;  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  public,  to  a  mo- 
tion picture  which  has  just  opened  at 
the  Ontario  Theater  in  Washington  At 
the  bemnning  of  the  year  this  film  had 
lun  for  a  few  weeks  m  New  York  City 
and  had  received  the  universal  plaudits 
of  the  critics.  Its  reception  in  the  Cap- 
ital has  been  equally  enthusiastic  in 
the  local  press 

The  picture  is  called  'The  .^npry  Si- 
lence" It  was  produced  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  is  performed  by  actors  unknown 
to  me — at  any  rate,  the  cast  includes  no 
big-name  film  stars.  It  deals  with  an 
episode  in  the  life  of  a  British  rank-and- 
file  union  member  and  his  relations  with 
his  union  He  is  the  hero  of  the  film, 
and  he  is  a  true  nonconformist.  In 
what  does  his  nonconformity  exist? 
Does  lie  shout  the  defeatist  slogan 
Better  Red  than  dead?"  No  Is  he 
den-uandin.u  an  increase  or  expansion  of 
socialized  medicine?  No.  Is  he  loudly 
advocating  any  of  the  usual  causes  so 
dear  to  the  liberal  heart?     No 

To  the  contrary,  he  opp>oses  a  strike 
involving  his  union  He  refuses  to  be- 
lieve that  his  employer  is  an  unqualified 
devil,  and  those  who  lead  his  union,  the 
most  perfect  of  saints  or  angels.  He  is 
what  the  liberals  and  labor  bosses  would 
call  a  "scab"  This  is  the  hero  of  "The 
Angry  Silence,"  a  hero  who  because  of 
his  nonconformity  suffers  what  most  of 
us  would  call  maityrdom.  iiiflicted  by 
his  union,  its  leaders,  and  the  most  fa- 
natical adherents. 

I  think  all  of  us  should  see  this  film 
as  a  nece-ssary  corrective  to  the  stereo- 
typed image  of  labor  unionism  which  the 
liberals  have  fostered  and  have  at- 
tempted to  impose  on  the  country- 
Mr,  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  reviews  of  "The  Angry  Silence" 
which  have  been  published  in  the  local 
press — yes.  even  that  pillar  of  liberal  and 
conformi.^t  "nonconformity."  the  Wash- 
ington Post, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reviews 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

|FYom   the   Washington   Post.   Sept    8.   1961] 

"Angry   Silence"   at  Ontario — Tight  Little 

Team  Creates  Good  Drama 

'By  Leo  Sullivan) 
As   a   screenplay.    "The    Angry    Silence"    is 
8ort   of    Reginald   Rose   out   of    John   Gals- 
worthy.    The  British  Import  at  the  Ontario 
poses   the   Individual   against   the   mob   in   a 


setting  of  labor  union  strife.  It  takes  time, 
but  once  the  story's  forces  of  conflict  come 
Into  focus,  the  film  becomes  a  gripping,  even 
exciting  drama 

Admirably  put  together,  the  production 
seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  tight  little  creative 
team  It  has  been  coproduced  by  Richard 
Attenborough.  who  also  costars  with  Pier 
Angeli.  and  Bryan  Forbes,  who  wrote  the 
script  from  an  original  story  by  Richard 
Gregson  and  one  of  the  film's  featured  play- 
ers. Michael  Craig,  It  has  been  directed  by 
Guy  Green,  the  strength  of  whose  work 
comes  from  terse  editing  which  gradually 
accelerates  the  film's  pacing. 

Perhaps  the  unpretentiousness  of  "The 
.^iigry  Silence  ■  is  the  result  of  this  absence  of 
l.lmd'jm's  big  guns  Certainly  the  occasion- 
a:iy  sticky  earnestness  of  Its  conviction  as  to 
the  rights  of  the  indlvidvial  can  be  explained 
by  the  closeness  of  this  small,  dedicated 
group. 

THE   LONE   DISSENTEK 

What  happens  is  this  when  the  union  at 
a  small  English  tool  factory  pulls  out  its  men 
oi\  strike,  one  member  refuses  to  stop  work 
Tom  is  not  alone  at  first  Several  older 
workers  share  his  view  and  continue  to  re- 
port for  a  few  days.  Before  long,  however, 
his  allies  fall  away,  leaving  him  the  sole 
■  scab," 

His  reasons  arc  as  simple  as  his  action  is 
brave  Tom's  wife  Anna  has  just  told  l.im 
that  their  third  child  is  on  the  way.  so  he 
cant  afford  a  period  of  unemployment  Be- 
sides, the  Ftnke  is  a  "wildcatter,"  since  the 
union  bo.sses  have  refused  to  sanction  it 

That  the  man.  standing  upon  his  rights, 
has  no  higher  principle  than  this  and.  in 
fact,  seems  hardly  intelligent  enough  to 
think  through  his  purpose,  strikes  me  as  a 
weakness  in  the  script  However,  one  is  hard 
put  not  to  admire  his  courage. 

A   DOSE   OF  COVENTRY 

The  punishment  for  such  independence, 
ordained  by  the  works  committee,  is  silence 
Tom  is  sent  off  to  Coventry,  as  his  coworkers 
put  it  Even  after  the  strike  is  tempcrririly 
lialted  and  the  men  return  to  the  shop,  they 
reluse  to  speak  to  Tom.  He  is  ignored,  un- 
heard, unseen. 

Only  when  a  couple  of  ju\enile  delin- 
quents in  the  plant  Uike  it  upon  tliemsehes 
t<>  "gel"  him  does  Tom  falter,  Hi.s  household 
is  threatened,  his  son  harm.ed  and.  finally. 
he  himself  is  almost  fatally  injured  before 
the  workers  come  to  their  senses 

Attenborough  is  wholly  believable  as  Tom. 
Stookily  built,  attired  in  flannel  shirt  and 
cord  pants,  he  plays  the  inarticulate  factory 
worker  quietly,  surely.  And  Miss  Angcli  Is 
greatly  appealing  as  his  Italian  wife  who 
already  had  feit  the  chill  of  loneliness  as  a 
foreigner  even  before  Tom's  action  made 
her  an  outcast. 

In  fact.  It  is  a  splendid  cast,  with  each 
actor  furthering  the  aim  of  writer  and  di- 
rector to  turn  a  flaring  iigiu  on  manage- 
ment, labor,  press — even  a  "Commie"  Infil- 
trator down  from  London. 

Arthur  Ibbetsons  camera  is  ever  probing 
through  the  cold  light  of  overcast  days  to 
capture  the  look  of  anger.  Filmed  in  Ips- 
wich, the  picture  offers  American  audiences 
a  different  view  of  an  English  factory  town 
from  that  of  the  usual  m.idlands. 

What's  more.  "The  Angry  Silence"  Is  con- 
structed on  a  plot  which  should  appease 
those  disappointed  by  the  rather  similar 
"Saturday  Night  and  Sunday  Morning." 
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1  From    the    'Washington    Daily    News. 
8.  19611 

Ontario  s    The  Angry  Silence"  Really 

Deserves   Yovr   Attention 

(By  James  O'Neill,  Jr. I 

"The  Angry  Silence."  at  the  Ontario,  is  an 

honest,   searching,   and  dramatic  account    of 

what   happens   in   a  labor-management   dis- 


pute when  union  leadership  is  weak  and 
stupid,  management  is  blind  and  the  evil  in- 
n\ience  of  CommuniRLs  per\  ert.s  issues,  en- 
dangers life  and  generally  commits  its  his- 
toric abuses  to  civilization 

British-made,  the  film  exudes  an  honesty 
and  a  determination,  which  makes  it  entirely 
believable  as  it  lines  out  parallel  evils  in 
both  management  and  labor — though  cer- 
tainly the  abuses  of  organized  labor,  in  this 
instance,  are  the  greater  of  the  two 

Richard  Attenborough,  a  fine  young  Eng- 
lish actor,  coproduced  the  picture  with 
screenuTlt«r  Bryan  Forbes,  and  if  "The 
Angry  Silence"  is  any  indication,  this  pair 
should  stay  m  business  'ITiey  could  teach 
some  of  our  embryonic  American  producers 
a  few  things  about  the  making  of  Intelligent 
films. 

THE    SETTING 

The  picture  is  set  In  a  dreary  industrial 
city  in  England,  where  the  majority  of  the 
factory  hands  seem  dejected  tired,  and  ex- 
tremely angry. 

Mr  Attenborough,  a  young  man  with  two 
children  and  an  expectant  wife,  refuses  to 
be  bullied  into  a  strike  which  is  senseless, 
Communist -inspired,  and  led  by  a  local 
union  cretin  who  has  a  lead  ring  In  his  nose. 

The  labels  "scab  "  and  "black-leg"  are  ap- 
plied to  Mr  Attenborough.  and  his  life,  and 
that  of  his  family,  is  made  a  living  hell 
Putting  a  man  "in  Coventry."  they  call  it 
English,  but  here  it  would  be  recognized  as 
the  silent  treatment,"  His  coworkers  re- 
fvise  to  talk  to  him,  and  when  this  painful 
silence  fails  to  have  a  punishing  effect  on 
him.  more  forceful  and  brutal  tactics  are 
used, 

THE  PLOT 

The  plot  has  to  do  with  the  settling  of  this 
unfortunate  matter,  which  is  not  helped  by 
the  presence  of  some  homicidal  teenage 
types  in  motorcycle  Jackets  and  sideburns 

The  acting  is  uniformly  good  and  the  pro- 
duction, while  rather  stark,  fits  the  story 
perfectly.  There  is  a  defeatist  attitude  in 
these  people,  and  while  there  is  a  lot  of 
things  wTong  with  their  society  and  their 
mode  of  living,  violence,  and  baseless  labor 
disputes  are  not  the  way  to  right  these 
wrongs. 

The  dialog  is  extremely  good,  and  while  it 
may  be  picturesquely  broad,  it  is  necessary 
to  set  the  mood  and  demonstrate  the  back- 
grounds of  protagonist  and  antagonist. 

"The  Angry  Silence"  is  an  extremely 
thoughtful,  forceful,  and  dramatic  motion 
picture.    It  deserves  your  attention. 


SOLUTION     OF     JITV'ENILE      DELIN- 
QUENCY   CONTROL    PROBLEMS 

Mr,  HILL,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  S.  279. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  t  Mr  Pell 
in  the  chain  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  fS.  2791  to  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  projects  which  will 
demonstrate  or  develop  techniques  and 
pr£u:tices  leading  to  a  solution  of  the 
Nation's  Juvenile  delinquency  control 
problems,  which  was.  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ju- 
venile Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses  Con- 
trol Act  of  1961". 

findings   and    policies 

Sec  2,  (ai  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  juvenile  delinquency  and 
youth  offenses  diminish  the  strength  and 
vitality  of  the  people  of  our  Nation;  that 
such  deliiiquency  and  offenses  are  increas- 
ing  m   both   urban   and  rural   commui;Uies; 
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that  such  delinquency  and  offenses  occur 
disproportionately  among  school  dropouts, 
unemployed  youth  faced  with  limited  op- 
portunities and  vlth  employment  barriers, 
and  youth  in  deprived  family  situations;  and 
that  prevention  and  control  of  such  delin- 
quency and  offenses  require  intensive  and 
coordinated  efforts  on  the  part  of  private 
and  governmental  interests. 

(b)  The  p>olicy  of  the  Federal  Government 
is  to  assist  in  developing  techniques  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  youth  offenses,  and  to  encourage 
the  coordination  of  efforts  among  govern- 
mental and  nongovernmental  educational, 
employment,  health,  welfare,  law  enforce- 
ment, correctional,  and  other  agencies  con- 
cerned with  such  problems. 

DEMONSTRATION  AND  EVALUATION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating Improved  methods  for  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  Juvenile  delinquency  or 
youth  offenses  (which,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  includes  treatment  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquents and  youthful  offenders),  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  is  authorteed  to  make  grants 
for  projects  for  th«  evaluation,  or  demonstra- 
tion of  the  effectiveness,  of  techniques  and 
practices  which  In  the  Secretary's  Judgment 
hold  promise  of  making  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  iM-eventlon  or  control  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  or  youth  offenses.  In- 
cluding techniques  and  practices  for  the 
training  of  personnel  and  for  developing  c«- 
securmg  more  effective  cooperation  among 
public  and  other  nonprofit  agencies,  organi- 
zations, and  Institutions. 

(b)  Sunh  grants  may  be  made  to  anj- 
State,  local,  or  other  public  or  nonprofit 
agency,  organisation,  or  institution;  and  to 
the  extent  h«  deems  it  appropriate,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  require  the  recipient  of  any 
grant  to  contribute  money,  facilities,  or 
services  for  carrying  out  the  project  for 
which  such  grant  was  made. 

(c)  The  Secretary  la  further  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  any  such  projects 
with  public  or  other  agencies,  organizations, 
or  institutions,  and  with  Individuals. 

(d)  The  full  amount  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary)  of  any  grant  for  a  project 
made  under  this  section  shall  be  reserved 
from  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  grant  is  made;  and  payments 
on  account  of  such  grant  in  that  and  sub- 
sequent fiscal  years  may  be  made  only  from 
the  amount  so  reserved. 

(ei  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  in  Installments,  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  made  on 
such  conditions  as  he  finds  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

TRAINING     OF     PERSONNEX 

Sec  4.  fa  I  For  the  purpose  of  training 
personnel  employed  or  preparing  for  employ- 
ment in  programs  for  the  prevention  or  con- 
trol of  juvenile  delinquency  or  youth  of- 
fenses, the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  programs  for  such  purpose  which 
in  his  Judgment  hold  promise  of  making  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  prevention 
or  control  of  Juvenile  delinquency  or  youth 
offenses.  Such  programs  may  Include, 
among  other  things,  the  development  of 
courses  of  study,  and  the  establishment  of 
short-term  tralneeahlps  with  such  allowances 
for  travel  and  subsistence  expenses,  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  to  be  necessary. 

(b)  Such  grants  may  be  made  to  any  Fed- 
eral, State,  local,  or  other  public  or  non- 
profit agency,  organization,  or  institution; 
and  to  the  extent  he  deems  it  appropriate, 
the  Secretary  shall  require  the  recipient  of 
any  grant  to  contribute  money,  facilities,  or 
services  for  carrying  out  the  pro^ara  for 
which  such  grant  was  made. 


(c)The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  any  such  programs 
with  public  or  other  agencies,  organizations. 
or  institutions,  and  with  individuals. 

(d)  The  full  amount  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary)  of  any  grant  for  a  program 
made  under  this  section  shall  be  reserved 
from  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  grant  Is  made;  and  payments  on 
account  of  such  grant  in  that  and  subsequent 
fiscal  years  may  be  made  only  from  the 
amount  so  reserved. 

(e)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  in  Installments  and  in  advance  <t  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  made  on 
such  conditions  as  he  finds  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sectlooi 

TKCHNICAJL  ASSISTANCE  SERVICES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  studies  with  respect  to  matters  relating 
to  the  prevention  or  control  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency or  youth  offenses,  including  the 
effectiveness  of  projects  or  programs  carried 
out  under  this  Act,  to  cooperate  with  and 
render  techsnical  assistance  to  State.  Ujcal 
or  other  public  or  private  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  Institutions  in  such  matters,  and 
to  provide  short-term  training  and  instruc- 
tion in  technical  matters  relating  to  the  pre- 
vention or  control  of  juvenile  delinqvieucy  or 
youth  offenses. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  collect, 
evaluate,  publish,  and  disseminate  lalurma- 
tlon  and  materials  relating  to  studies  con- 
ducted under  this  Act,  and  other  mailers 
relating  to  prevention  or  control  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  or  youth  offenses,  for  the  gen- 
eral public  or  for  agencies  and  personnel  en- 
gaged In  programs  concerning  juvenile  de- 
linquency or  youth  offenses,  as  may  he 
appropriate. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

SEr.  6.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  fur  tiie  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  19G2.  and  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  sum  qf  $10,- 
000.000    for    carrying    out    this    Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  7.  (aid)  The  Secretary  is  autJhorlzed 
to  appoint  s\ich  technical  or  other  advisory 
committees  to  advise  him  In  connection  with 
prevention  or  control  of  juvenile  delinquency 
or  youth  offenses  as  he  deems  necessary 

(2)  Members  of  any  such  committee  not 
otherwise  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States, 
while  attending  meetings  of  their  committee, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  ban  not 
exceeding  $75  per  diem,  including  travel  time, 
and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  ref^ulnr 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  dtem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C  73b- 
2 1  for  persons  in  the  Government  seirlce 
employed  intermittently.  The  provisl  jns  of 
section  1003  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958  shall  apply  ti  members 
of  such  committees. 

(bi  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
President's  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Youth  Crime  on  matters  of  gen- 
eral policy  and  procedure  ari.slng  in  the  ad- 
ministxation  of  this  Act.  and  shall  consider 
the  recommendations,  if  any,  of  such  Com- 
mittee on  program  applications  subanltted 
under  section  3  or  4  and  on  propased  studies 
or  other  actions  to  be  undertaken  pursuant 
to  section    5. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term  "'State' 
Includes  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Itelands, 
Guam,    and    American   Samoa 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
poses of  S.  279  and  the  House  amend- 
ment are  substantially  identical.  The 
differences  are  in  the  amount  of  appro- 
priations,   the    length    of    the    program 


and  the  administrative  devices  which  are 
used. 

First.  Both  programs  authorize  dem- 
onstration and  study  projects  in  the 
juvenile  delinquency  field.  These  proj- 
ects would  be  made  in  the  form  of  grants 
to  States  and  municipalities  and  other 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies. 
The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  who  has  general  supervision 
over  the  program,  ib  emp>owered  to  re- 
quire matching  funds. 

Second.  Both  programs  provide  for 
the  training  of  personnel  employed  or 
preparing  for  employment  in  juvenile  de- 
linquency programs.  The  Secretaiy 
would  be  empowered  to  develop  courses 
of  ."^tudy  and  establish  short-term 
traineeships  with  expense  allowances 
The  training  programs  would  be  made 
in  the  form  of  grants  to  governmental 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies  or  institu- 
tions. The  Secretary  may  also  require 
matching  funds. 

Third.  Both  bills  authorize  the  Secre- 
taiy  to  make  studies,  investigations  and 
reports  under  the  heading  of  "Techni- 
cal Assistance  Services"  based  upon  the 
information  derived  from  the  other  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  was  a  4-year  program, 
the  House  amendment  is  for  3  years 
The  Senate  bill  provided  an  allocation 
of  $2,500,000  for  the  demonstration 
projects  and  S2.500.000  for  the  training 
of  personnel.  Amounts  of  money  for  the 
technical  assistance  services  were  to  be 
appropriated  under  the  general  fund.s 
to  the  IDepartment  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  authorized  by  the  Congress 

The  House  amendment  contains  aji 
authorization  for  all  the  programs 
spelled  out  in  the  bill  at  $10  million  per 
year.  The  total  amount  contemplated 
by  the  House  amendment  is  therefore  $30 
million.  The  total  amount  contem- 
plated by  the  Senate  bill  would  be  $20 
million  plus  additional  amounts  for  ad- 
ministration and  technical  services  not 
specifically  authorized  by  the  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  would  have  established 
a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  which  specifically 
would  channel  all  grants  requested  by- 
local  public  or  private  agencies  to  the 
SecreUry  with  the  Councils  recom- 
mendations. The  House  amendment  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  appoint  tech- 
nical or  advLsory  committees  and 
requires  that  the  Secretaiy  shall  consult 
with  the  newly  formed  Piesidcnf.s 
Committee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Crime.  The  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  consider  tlie  recommendation.s 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  pro- 
gram applications.  The  report  of  the 
House  committee  in  its  analysis  of  sec- 
tion 7  reads  as  follows : 

It  is  contemplated  that  such  technical  and 
other  advisory  committees  will  review  the 
projects,  programs,  and  studies  under  the 
act  and  make  recommendations 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CL.\RK  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today  the  Senate  con- 
curred Without  debate  in  the  House 
amendment  to  S.  279,  which  in  effect 
is  the  administration's  bill  to  authorize 
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the  appropriation  of  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  money  to  search  for  cures  to 
the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Two  years  apo  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  IMr.  HillI 
and  I  jointly  introduced  and  had  passed 
by  the  Senate  a  bill  to  accomplish  ap- 
proximately the  same  purposes.  Our  bill 
was  pa.'^sed  as  S  279  early  in  this  se.ssion. 

I  am  happy  to  note  the  passape  by  the 
House  and  now  by  the  Senate  of  the  bill, 
known  as  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  OITenses  Control  Act  of  1961. 
which  will  now  fo  to  the  White  House 
for  signature. 

There  is  veiT  htile  difference  between 
the  House  amendment  and  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  I  am  happy  my 
colleapue  from  Alabama  accepted  the 
House  version,  which  caused  the  bill  to 
be  approved  by  the  Senate  without 
debate. 

The  purpo.ses  of  each  proposal  were: 
First,  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
money  for  demonstration  and  study 
projects  in  the  field  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. Second,  to  provide  for  the 
traininfi  of  thofc  now  engaged  in  the 
field  of  juvenile  delinquency  programs, 
or  to  be  employed  in  it.  Third,  to  render 
technical  assistance  to  local.  State,  and 
private  agencies  which  are  endeavoring 
to  cope  with  this  problem,  which  is 
bothering  not  only  the  cities  but  al.'jo 
the  towns  and  rural  districts  as  well. 

The  only  difference  between  the  House 
amendment  and  the  Senate  bill  is  that 
the  Senat<^  bill  provided  an  authorization 
of  $5  million  a  year  for  4  years  whereas 
the  House  bill  provided  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $10  million  a  year  for  3  years. 
The  money  is  to  be  di.stributed  by  grants 
to  Federal.  State,  local,  or  other  public 
or  nonprofit  agency,  orpanization.  or  in- 
stitution, as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  up- 
on recommendation  by  his  advisory  com- 
mittee. 

I  am  happy  indeed  that  the  bill  is  now 
on  its  way  to  the  White  House.  I  am 
confident  it  will  soon  be  enacted  ir.to 
law.  I  believe  the  Conpre.«-s  has  taken  a 
perceptible  step  forwaid  in  the  effort  to 
assist  in  the  .solution  of  this  most  difficult 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency. 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr  HILL.  Mr  President.  I  a-sk  that 
the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mos- 
sape  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  4998.  the  Communitv  Facilities 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Pell 
in  the  chair  >  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives announcinp  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<H.R.  4998  >  to  assist  in  expanding  and 
improvinp  community  facilities  and 
services  for  the  health  care  of  aged  and 
other  persons,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  Its  amendments,  sigree  to  the 
request  of  the  House  for  a  conference. 


and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  confer- 
ees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Hill. 
Mr,  Yarboro'cgh.  Mr,  Williams  of  New- 
Jersey,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Javtts.  and  Mr. 
Case  of  New  Jersey  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


RESUMPTION  OF  NUCLEAR 

TESTING 

Mr  DODD  Mr.  President,  as  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  stated,  the  Soviet  de- 
cision to  resume  nuclear  testing  left  us 
with  no  alternative  but  to  resume  test- 
ing, ourselve.'i.  I  am  sure  this  decision 
enjoj  s  the  unanimous  support  of  both 
parties  and  of  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  American  people. 

In  resuminp  nuclear  tests,  it  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  we  shall  not  resume 
them  on  a  busine.ss-as-usual  or  testins- 
as-u,«ual  basis.  We  have  lost  3  precious 
years  of  technological  leadtime  m  the 
critical  field  of  nuclear  weapons.  The 
rapid  fire  .series  of  tests  which  the  Krem- 
lin is  now  conducting  is  proof  positive 
that  It  has  been  conductinp  clandestine 
tci  ts  from  tlic  very  first  day  of  the  mora- 
torium. 

I  believe  it  can  be  taken  as  axiomatic 
that  the  new  weapons  they  are  now  test- 
ine  arc  not  crude  prototypes,  based  on 
nothinp  but  theory,  but  are  weapons  that 
have  been  developed  and  pcifect^d 
through  underground  testing. 

Mr.  President,  the  moratorium  on  nu- 
clear testinp  may  not  only  have  cost  us 
our  technolo"ical  lead  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons; it  may  have  enabled  the  Soviets  to 
achieve  a  technolopical  lead  which  will 
pravrly  imperil  our  nati'inal  security. 

I  am  not  rea.ssured  by  the  knowing 
statements  of  scientists  and  of  scientific 
panels,  which  have  repeatedly  assured  us 
that  there  is  no  evidence  tiie  Soviets 
have  jumped  into  tlic  lead  or  have  staged 
any  major  technological  breaktlirough. 
The  hard  fact  is  that  neither  our  scien- 
tists nor  our  intelligence  predicted  that 
the  Kremlin  would  have  the  A-bomb 
when  it  did,  nor  predicted  that  it  would 
have  the  H-bomb  when  it  did.  In  the 
case  of  the  H-bomb,  top-ranking  scien- 
tific advisers,  such  as  Dr.  Hans  Bethe. 
took  the  stand.  almo=;t  until  the  last  min- 
ute, that  It  "could  not  be  made  and 
should  not  be  made." 

We  have  to  face  t'nc  frightening  fact 
that  the  Kremlin  has  shown  aii  ability 
to  conduct  ma.ssive  developmental  pro- 
grams without  the  knowledge  of  our  sci- 
entific community  or  of  our  intelligence 
community.  In  the  light  of  this  fact, 
any  assurance  that  the  Soviets  have  not 
staged  a  major  technological  break- 
through in  nuclear  weapons  is  as  mean- 
ingless as  it  is  presumptuous. 

Mr.  President,  now  that  the  Soviets 
have  openly  resumed  t<»sting  In  the  at- 
mosphere, I  hope  that  we  shall  commit 
ourselves  to  our  own  testing  program 
with  all  the  earnestness  and  all  the  ex- 
pedition at  our  command.  We  must 
spare  no  effort.  We  must  place  no  limit 
on  costs.  We  have  3  years  of  lost  time  to 
make  up.  and  our  survival  as  a  nation 
may  be  at  stake. 


The  importance  of  nuclear  technology 
to  otu-  national  security  is  forcefully  de- 
scribed in  an  article,  in  the  current  issue 
of  Readers  Digest,  by  Adm.  Lewis  L. 
Strauss,  former  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  No  one  is 
more  qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject 
than  is  Admiral  Strauss.  Although  his 
article  was  written  before  the  resump- 
tion of  testing  by  both  sides,  it  retains  ail 
of  its  validity,  both  as  a  guide  to  future 
policy  and  as  a  critical  examination  of 
our  recent  follies. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Adm.  Lewis  L. 
Strauss,  entitled  "Why  Nuclear  Testing 
Is  a  Must  for  Freedom,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Recofd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

■Wf'HT  Nuclear   Testing   Is   a  Must  for 
Freedom 
(By  Lewis  L   Strauss,  former  Chairman,  US 
Atomic  EiUTgy  Commission) 
In   1957  an  official   British  white  paper  on 
defense    stated,    "The    free    world    is    today 
mainly    dependent    lor    its    protection    up>on 
the  nuclear  capacity  of  the  United  States," 
At   the   time,   this  was  a   valid  assumption. 
The   American   lead   in   the   development   of 
nuclear  strength  was  commanding.    This  su- 
perior position  was  the  bulwark  of  the  safety 
not    only    of    ourselves    and    our    allies    but 
cf  the  neutral  nations  as  well. 

Today  the  r.uclear  capacity  of  the  United 
Statos  has  been  impaired  by  3  years  of  volun- 
tary suspension  of  U.S.  nuclear  testing. 
While  the  present  relative  strength  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  un- 
known, the  test  moratorium  certainly  has 
not  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  free 
world 

This  is  true  whether  or  not  the  Soviets 
hnve  been  testing  nuclear  weapons  clandes- 
tinely— ■which  has  been  their  consistent  cus- 
tom since  1949,  The  important  point  is  that 
world  peace  and  security  now  depend  upon 
a  stoc'Kpile  of  U.S  nuclear  weapons  some  of 
which  are  3  or  more  years  old,  and  have  not 
been  proof-tested.  Their  "readiness"  is 
therefore  unknown. 

Let  me  cite  a  parallel  from  recent  history, 
■When  I  reported  for  duty  in  the  US  Navy 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  in  March  1941.  I  was 
astonished  to  learn  that  the  torpedoes  in 
our  stockpile  were  in  most  respects  the  same 
sort  of  torpedoes  we  had  used  in  'World 
War  I.  The  Na;'\'  had  been  so  stinted  for 
funds  that  not  a  single  torpedo  with  a  live 
warhoad  had  been  fired  in  more  than  20 
years. 

After  Pearl  Harbor.  US  submarines  in 
the  Pacific  hred  these  untested  torpedoes 
against  enemy  ships.  Through  their  hydro- 
phTnes  our  men  could  hear  them  strike 
Japanese  huT.s.  But  the  torpedoes  failed  to 
explode.  Tiiis,  was  a  serious  setback  in  our 
e.ir'.y  operations  in  the  Pacific. 

I  think  the  moral  i^^  plain  No  stockpile  of 
weapons  can  be  considered  dependable  un- 
less random  specimens  are  taken  from  it 
and  subjected  to  periodic  tests 

The  United  States  was  maneuvered  into 
the  Euspenslon  of  nuclear  testing  largely  by 
world  opinion — -skillfully  manipulated  by 
Soviet  propaganda — which  confused  suspen- 
sion with  actual  nuclear  disarmament  and 
control.  Now  world  opinion  is  being  en- 
gulfed by  another  wave  of  Soviet  propa- 
ganda, directed  this  time  against  the  re- 
sumption of  nuclear  tests  by  the  United 
States. 

T"ne  U.S.  position  on  real  nuclear  disarma- 
ment has  been  clearly  and  consistently 
st.-ited  since  1954.  Shortly  after  the  first 
atom.io     bombs     were     used     against    Japan. 
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President  Truman  announced  the  willing- 
ness of  the  United  States  to  place  atomic 
energy  under  the  rigid  control  of  an  Inter- 
national authority.  This  policy  was  en- 
dorsed by  our  British  and  Canadian  allies. 

On  June  14,  1946,  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  as 
he.td  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  placed  the 
.American  proposal  before  the  United  Na- 
tions Atomic  Energy  Commission,  opening 
his  address  with  the  somber  statement:  "We 
are  here  to  make  a  choice  between  the  quick 
;ind  the  dead."  The  propxisal  called  for  the 
creation  of  an  International  Atomic  De- 
\elopment  Authority  "to  which  should  be 
entrusted  all  phase  of  the  development  and 
use  of  atomic  energy."  The  Authority  was 
to  have  ownership  of  raw  materials;  control 
or  ownership  of  all  atomic-energy  activities 
potentially  dangerous  to  world  security; 
power  to  inspect  and  license  all  other  ac- 
tivities, including  the  development  of  the 
beneficial  uses  of  atomic  energy;  and  re- 
sponsibility for  developing  means  to  enable 
it  to  detect  misuse  of  atomic  energy. 
Baruch  called  this  "a  program  not  composed 
merely  of  pious  thoughts  but  of  enforclble 
.sanctions — an  International  law  with  teeth 
in   it." 

Viewed  as  history,  this  daring  proposal, 
made  at  a  time  when  the  Western  allies  had 
a  monopoly  on  atomic  weapons,  appears  as 
an  act  of  altruism  without  parallel.  It  w.is 
made  in  good  faith,  and  it  was  clearly  in- 
tended to  avert  a  disastrous  arms  race.  But 
the  Soviets,  for  all  their  professed  interest 
in  disarmament  and  the  control  of  atomic 
energy,  would  have  no  part  of  any  plan 
which  required  Inspection  and  control.  They 
opposed  the  U.S.  proposal  in  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  then,  when  it  passed  to 
the  Security  Council,  exercised  their  veto. 

For  the  next  few  years  the  Western  World 
felt  secure  under  what  was  considered  a  U.S. 
atomic  monopoly.  Many  responsible  people 
thought  that  this  security  might  even  last 
for  a  generation.  The  development  of  the 
atomic  weapon,  they  maintained,  would 
have  been  impossible  but  for  our  advanced 
science  and  technology  and  highly  developed 
Industrial  resources — all  of  which  the  So- 
viets lacked. 

This  comfort  I  found  impossible  to  share. 
In  1947,  shortly  after  being  appointed  to 
the  newly  formed  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, I  suggested  to  my  colleagues  that 
some  kind  of  system  should  be  set  In  motion 
to  monitor  piosslble  atomic-weapons  tests 
within  Soviet  territory.  They  agreed  that 
this  could  be  accomplished  by  aircraft 
equipped  with  devices  for  sampling  the  at- 
mosphere well  outside  the  Soviet  borders. 
Since  such  an  operation  was  beyond  the 
statutory  responsibility  of  the  AEC,  I  pro- 
posed the  program  to  my  friend  James  Por- 
restal,  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  was 
shortly  to  become  our  first  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

The  plan  was  eventually  put  into  opera- 
tion, and  in  August  1949  our  monitors  de- 
tected what  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
first  Soviet  atomic  explosion  We  detected 
further  Soviet  tests  of  atomic  weapons  in 
1951. 

Meanwhile,  against  bitter  opposition 
within  our  own  Government  and  among  its 
scientific  advisers,  we  had  gone  ahead  with 
the  development  of  the  far  more  p>otent 
thermonuclear  weapon  dhe  H-bomb),  which 
was  tested  successfully  in  November  1952. 
Less  than  1  year  later,  in  August  1953,  the 
Soviet  Union  tested  its  own  thermonuclear 
weapon. 

The  Soviet  atomic-weapons  program  bene- 
fited initially  from  the  espionage  activities 
of  Alan  Nunn  May,  the  Rosenbergs.  Pon- 
tecorvo,  Maclean,  Burgess,  and  others.  Klaus 
Fuchs,  who  worked  on  British  atom  projects 
and  In  our  Los  Alamos  laboratory,  apparently 
gave  the  Soviets  the  facts  about  the  ther- 
monuclear bomb. 


When  President  Eisenhower  took  office  in 
1953.  he  was  determined  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  banish  the  specter  of  atomic  war. 
On  December  8,  1953,  he  went  before  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  and 
offered  his  atoms  for  peace  plan.  The  atom, 
he  said,  "must  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  will  know  how  to  strip  its  mili- 
tary casing  and  adapt  it  to  the  arts  of  peace 
The  Soviet  delegation  joined  in  the  en- 
thusiastic applause.  But  when  Secretary 
of  State  Dulles  began  conversations  with 
the  Russians,  it  soon  became  evident  that 
they  wanted  nothing  of  the  sort  It  took 
from  1953  until  1957  to  get  tlie  Internatiotial 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  organised,  wltii  tlie 
Russians  delaying  and  sabotaging  the  project 
at  every  step.  Thanks  to  Moscow,  the  IAEA 
is  today  a  denatured  body,  unlikely  to  execute 
the  major  part  of  the  atoms  for  i>eace  pliin. 

Mcanv.hllc,  the  Soviet  Union,  although 
engaged  actively  in  testing  of  atomic  and 
thermonuclear  weapons,  was  exploiting  :\n 
ingenious  new  propaganda  line.  The  fcey- 
note  was  fallout — the  alleged  contamination 
of  the  earth's  atmosphere  with  supposedly 
lethal  radiation  resulting  from  nuclear  test- 
ing. 

The  nightmare  of  fallout  had  been  with  us 
ever  since  the  first  atomic  bomb  was  ex- 
ploded in  a  test  at  Alamogordo.  N  Mex.,  in 
1945  atop  a  steel  tower.  The  heal  of  the 
explosion  vaporized  the  sleel  tower,  and 
wind  carried  radioactive  debris  until  it  fell 
upon  a  herd  of  cattle  grazing  a  few  miles 
away.  The  cattle  at  first  lost  some  hair  from 
their  back.s  Later,  they  were  moved  to  Oak 
Ridge  for  oljservatlon.  There  they  lived  and 
reproduced  -to  the  fifth  or  sixth  generation, 
wlien  I  last  saw  them — and  the  progeny  were 
normal  animals. 

But  the  propagandists  found  more  aljlin- 
dant  material  with  the  advent  of  the  iher- 
monuclear  weapon.  In  March  1954  we 
tested,  in  the  Pacific  Proving  Ground,  sev- 
eral thermonuclear  weapons,  one  of  which 
had  a  larger  yield  of  radioactive  material 
than  anticipated.  Some  of  the  material, 
carried  downwind,  fell  upon  two  inhabited 
atolls  and  upon  a  Japanese  fishing  \eB.sel. 
the  Lucky  Dragon,  which  had  disregarded 
pxiblished  warnings  and  sailed  into  the  «jne 
of  possible  fallout. 

The  islanders  developed  no  casualties:  the 
women  had  no  stillbirths,  bore  no  abnormal 
children.  The  fishermen  aboard  the  Lucky 
Dragon,  however,  became  a  cause  celebre — 
in  connection  with  which  there  have  been 
two  puzzling  factors.  American  scientists 
were  not  permitted  to  inspect  the  vessel  or 
the  crew  until  weeks  after  the  incident  had 
occurred.  And  at  no  time  were  we  allowed 
to  interrogate  the  skipper  a  man  who  had 
never  been  in  command  of  the  ship  before 
There  are  still  those  who  believe  that  the 
Lucky  Dragon  was  sent  into  the  forbidden 
area  for  reasons  other  than  fishing. 

A  cry  was  heard  round  the  world  that 
fallout  from  U.S.  nuclear  tests  was  jei)p- 
ardizing  the  future  of  the  human  race  In 
1954  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  ,tr- 
ranged  for  an  independent  Investigation  of 
radiation  and  its  effect  on  human  life  to  be 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  an  agency  completely 
indepedent  of  the  Government  financed  by 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  A  simultane- 
ous study  was  made  in  Great  Britain  by  the 
Medical  Reseprch  Council.  Tlie  findings 
agreed 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  re- 
ported that  the  average  individual,  over  a 
30-year  period,  receives  a  dose  of  43  roent- 
gens from  inescapable  natural  radiation 
(cosmic  rays,  radioactivity  in  the  soil,  etc  i. 
plus  an  additional  dose  of  3  roentgens  from 
medical  and  dental  X-rays.  The  NA.S  re- 
port further  stated — and  this  was  the  aiib 
of  it— that  if  the  nuclear  testing  done  dur- 
ing the  period  1951-56  were  continued  at 
the  same  rate  indefinitely,  the  average  per- 


son's 30-year  dose  of  radiation  would  be 
increased  by  only  one-tenth  of  a  roentgen 
or  less 

Despite  tiie  publication  of  this  evidence, 
the  outcry  over  fallout  and  radioactivity 
continued.  Then,  in  June  1957.  while  this 
hysteria  was  at  fever  pitch,  Dr  Edward 
Teller,  the  late  Dr  Ernest  O  Lawrence,  and 
the  late  Dr  Mark  M  Mills,  all  distinguislied 
sclentlst,s.  came  to  Washington  with  gratify- 
ing news  Tlie  laboratories  at  Los  Alamos, 
N.  Mex..  and  at  Livermore,  Calif.,  had  been 
working  on  a  nuclear-weapon  design  which 
would  reduce  radioactive  fallout  by  about 
95  percent.  Given  4  or  5  years  of  testing 
tliey  hoped  to  construct  a  weapon  from 
which  radioactive  fallout  would  be  negli- 
gible. 

This  was  a  momentous  development 
Among  many  other  things,  it  would  make 
possible  powerful  defensive  weapons — such 
as  antiaircraft  and  anti-niisslle-missiles  — 
whicii  could  be  used  over  our  own  or  friendly 
territory  without  subjecting  the  inhabitants 
to  the  hazards  of  fallout  The  scientists 
testified  before  the  US  Congress  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and  later  de- 
scribed tiielr  work  to  President  Eisenhower 
The  President  arranged  a  press  conference  at 
which  Drs.  Teller.  Lawrence,  and  Mills  told 
their  story.  The  weapon  became  known 
popularly  as  the  "clean  bomb  " 

But  some  scientists  and  Congres.smen 
ridiculed  the  proposed  weap>on  a.s  an  im- 
possibility Others  were  convinced  that  the 
scientists  liad  dreamed  up  the  clean  " 
weapon  for  tlie  sole  purpose  of  scuttling  the 
movement  to  outlaw  nuclear  tesung  per- 
manently 

Meanwhile,  the  Russians  had  t>een  testing 
their  nuclear  bombs  since  1951  with  increas- 
ing frequency  They  tested  secretly,  with- 
out advance  announcement,  and  excluded 
international  observers  from  the  testing 
sites.  Occasionally,  news  came  from  Moscow 
only  after  the  United  States  had  detected 
the  Soviet  explosion  and  announced  the 
event  Yet  the  outcry  against  nuclear  test- 
ing was  directed  not  against  the  USSR 
but  against  the  United  States 

President  Eisenhower  resolutely  resisted 
the  Increasing  pressure  to  suspend  nuclear 
tests  unilaterally  And  he  knew  that  even 
if  a  suspension  of  testing  could  be  achieved 
by  agreement  with  the  Russians,  there  was 
still  no  method  of  control  or  detection  avail- 
able to  insure  against  clandestine  testing 
Nuclear  explosions  on  the  earth's  surface  in 
the  atmosphere  or  underseas  can  be  detected 
by  fairly  reliable  methods;  but  explosions 
below  the  earths  surface  or  in  outer  space 
cannot  be  reliably  detected  even  today. 

Late  in  1957  a  development  connected  with 
one  of  ovir  tests  In  the  Nevada  desert  caused 
considerable  controversy  A  small  nuclear 
charge  was  detonated  in  a  tunnel  dug  m  a 
mountain,  and  a  seismic  station  in  College 
Point  Alaska.  2.300  miles  away,  registered 
the  shock  wave  on  its  seismograph  Some 
people  who  were  determined  that  US  nu- 
clear testing  must  stop  seized  upon  tliis 
fragment  of  evidence  as  proof  of  absolute 
detectablllty 

Appearing  before  a  Senate  committee  in 
1958.  I  testified,  however  I  am  informed 
by  the  experts  that  this  signal  would  have 
been  reported  as  a  small  earthquake  had 
not  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  given 
advance  notincatlon  of  the  location  and 
probable  burst  time  "  I  also  stated  the  rea- 
sons for  my  absolute  conviction  that  weap- 
ons could  be  tested  secretly  and  without 
much  possibility  of  detection  by  any  nation 
determined  to  do  so 

Early  in  1958  the  Soviets,  after  concluding 
a  lengthy  series  of  nuclear  tests,  announced 
that  they  were  then  prepared  to  suspend 
testing  if  the  United  States  would  do  like- 
wise President  Eisenhower  proposed  a 
Geneva  conference  of  United  States,  Soviet. 
British.    French,    and    Canadian    technicians 
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to  discuss  detection  and  inspection  Bystems 
By  August  these  experts  agreed  that  it  was 
possible  to  set  up  a  system  capable  of  de- 
tecting underground  bursts  as  small  as  five 
kilotons.  On  October  31,  1958,  the  United 
States  announced  the  voluntary  suspension, 
of  nuclear  testing  for  1  year,  and  called 
upon  the  Soviet   Union  to  do  likewise. 

Negotiations  looking  toward  a  treaty  ban- 
ning nuclear  tests  permanently  had  Just  be- 
gun in  Geneva  when  news  arrived  from 
Washington.  Undergrouud  tests  In  the  re- 
cently completed  Hardtack  series  showed 
that  even  a  20-klloton  nuc'.ear  explosion 
might  be  seismically  Indistingtiishable  from 
an  earthquake.  Seismic  signals  from 
weapons  tests  could  be  greatly  reduced  or 
eve:i  effectively  concealed. 

Tlie  Geneva  negotiations  soon  demon- 
strated that  the  Soviets  had  no  desire  to 
reach  any  agreement  that  would  provide  real 
control  and  inspection  For  example,  the 
technical  experts  on  both  sides  had  agreed 
In  August  that  any  seismic  event  recorded 
by  the  control  stations  and  suspected  of 
being  a  nuclear  explosion  would  have  tu  be 
inspected  on  the  site.  More  than  100  such 
events — which  ctmid  be  either  e.i^rthquakes 
or  the  tesU  of  sizable  weapons — occur  with- 
in Soviet  territory  every  jear. 

The  Soviets  haggled  over  the  number  of 
suspicious  events  that  might  be  inspected 
each  year  We  made  conces.'^lon  after  con- 
cession, finally  offering  to  settle  for  as  few 
as  12  onslte  ln*}>ectlons  per  year.  Abruptly 
without  accepting  our  offer,  the  Soviets  In- 
troduced a  new  condition,  calling  for  a  three- 
man  control  commission  (the  "troika")  to 
consist  of  one  Russian,  one  neutral  and  one 
representative  of  the  West  But  no  inspec- 
tion could  be  undertaken  except  by  a  uani- 
mous  vote  of  this  connmlssion.  Thus,  the 
Russians  would  have  a  veto  of  any  inspec- 
tion. 

By  late  1959  the  Geneva  negotiations  had 
been  g^Jing  on  for  14  months,  and  still  no 
agreement  was  in  sight.  Whereas  the  United 
States  made  constant  concessions,  tlic  Rus- 
sians countered  with  increasingly  impossible 
demands  On  December  29  President  Eisen- 
hower expressed  his  Impatience  "We  will 
resume  negotiations,"  he  announced.  "  |  but  ] 
the  voluntary  moratorium  on  testing  will  ex- 
pire on  December  31  Although  we  consider 
ourselves  free  to  resume  nuclear-weapons 
testing,  we  shall  not  resume  tests  without 
announcing  our  Intentions  In  advance  of 
any  resumption." 

In  the  autumn  of  1960,  President  Elsen- 
hower told  various  members  of  hU  adminis- 
tration that.  In  his  opinion,  the  time  had 
come  to  resume  nuclear  tests,  either  under- 
ground or  In  outer  space,  where  there  would 
be  no  fallout  problem.  However,  he  added. 
such  action  would  necessarily  extend  beyond 
his  administration,  and  he  considered  11 
proper  to  leave  the  Incoming  President  a 
fr«e  hand. 

This  waa  the  decision  that  President  Ken- 
nedy faced  when  he  took  olTlce  last  January 
In  his  Vienna  talks  with  Khrushchev  in 
June,  the  new  President  tried  to  i)erbuadc 
the  Soviet  premier  to  end  the  Geneva  dead- 
lock, but  failed  Two  weeks  later,  through 
the  Soviet  delegate  at  Geneva,  Khrushchev 
is.sued  to  the  United  StAtes  what  was  vir- 
tually an  ultimatum  We  must  accept  tlie 
Soviet  troika,"  with  its  built-in  veto  on  In- 
spections, or  else  merge  the  nuclear-test 
cessation  talks  with  the  even  less  promisint: 
negotiations  on  general  disarmament. 

What  the  Soviets  obviously  were  seeking 
was  an  IndeftnlK  continuance  of  the  nu- 
clear-test moratorium  without  Inspection. 
President  Kennedy  rejected  the  &jviet  note 
in  an  emphatically  worded  reply  "For  al- 
most 3  years."  he  said,  the  United  States 
ha.>;  been  willing  to  assume  the  risk  of  not 
testing  nuclear  weapons  without  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  Soviet  Union  has  likewise 
stopped   Its   testing.     The   national   security 


and  the  defense  of  the  free  world  do  not 
allow  thla  rUk  to  be  assumed  Indefinitely." 

Now,  speclficaJly,  why  Is  the  resumption  of 
nuclear  testing  by  the  United  States  so  vital 
to  the  free  world  at  this  time? 

First,  If  there  is  any  validity  to  the  belief 
that  the  US  stockpile  of  nuclear  weaptons  is 
the  free  world's  only  effective  deterrent  to 
Soviet  aggression,  then  the  weapons  in  that 
stockpile  mvist  t>e  In  a  state  of  constant 
readiness — which  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  periodic  testing. 

Second,  nucle.ir  science — Its  peaceful  ap- 
plications as  well  as  weapons  development — 
will  not  stand  still:  yet  advances  cannot  be 
made  without  nuclear  testing. 

Several  soplilsticated  new  nuclear  weapons 
were  on  the  drawing  boards  when  we  sus- 
pe:ided  nuclear  testing  in  1958.  Whereas 
earlier  weapons  were  iudiscrunlnate  in  their 
destruction,  these  new  devices  are  designed 
for  specific  types  of  targets — enemy  missiles 
in  tlie  atmosphere  or  in  outer  space,  missile- 
launching  sites  deep  underground,  lurking 
submarines,  etc. 

The  basic  point,  however.  Is  this;  Ulti- 
mately, the  destructive  potentials  of  nuclear 
energ>'  niust  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  an 
absolute  and  f^x;lp^oof  International  au- 
thority— a  goal  which  the  United  States  has 
advocated  consistently  since  the  dawn  of  the 
atomic  era.  and  which  the  .Soviet  Union  has 
as  doggedly  resisted.  Until  such  an  au- 
tiionty  is  created,  the  United  States  and  the 
Western  democracies  must  be  free  to  develop 
ail  the  potentialities  of  nuclear  power — for 
its  Control  can  make  li:ie  deserts  bloom  or.  In 
Communist  hands,  could  end  freedom  on 
earth. 


RACL\L  PROBLEMS  NO  GEOGRAPHIC 
MONOPOLY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Catholic  Sentinel  of  Portland,  Oreg,.  has 
published  in  its  i.'^sue  of  September  7. 
1961.  an  editorial  entitled  "Interracial 
Justice — North  and  South."  It  accurate- 
ly describes  some  of  the  racial  problems 
of  the  North  and  the  failure  of  many 
northern  communities  to  deal  adequate- 
ly With  them,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  It  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp, 
as  follows: 

Interracial  Justice  — North  and  South 

Two  events  reported  in  Oregon  newspapers 
on  the  same  day  last  week  underline  an  Im- 
portant fact:  the  race  problem  is  not  limited 
to   the   South      The   evente 

1  Black  Muslims  organize  activities  in 
Portland: 

2,  Atlanta.  Ga  ,  high  schools  integrate 
without  incident 

Fur  too  long  it  has  been  the  fa&hlou  for 
newspapers  in  the  Nortli  to  pl.iy  up  the 
racial  tensions  in  the  South  and  Ignore  scri- 
o\is  problems  at  home  There  Is  dlBcrimlna- 
tlon  In  Oregon  Some  cities  (legally  or  Il- 
legally) exclude  Negroes  completely.  Others 
let  them  know  that  they  are  not  wanted. 

In  Portland,  the  home  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  Oregon  Negroes,  n-iost  colored  people 
fu-e  crowded  Into  the  WiUioJJ^s  Avenue 
Ghetto.  The  tragic  fact  is  that  religion 
seems  to  have  little  to  do  with  people's  atti- 
tudes toward  members  of  racial  minorities 
Pious  p>eopie.  active  in  their  churches,  too 
often  follow  the  same  patterns  of  racial 
prejudice  as  their  unchurched  neighbors 
The  Christian  who  refuses  to  be  stampeded 
by  the  rumor,  or  the  fact,  of  a  nonwhite 
fanii'.y's  moving  into  the  neighborhood.  Is 
still  too  rare  a  phenomenon. 

The  Negro  Muslim  group  is  a  symptom  of 
racial  bias.  It  is  a  reaction  to  the  myth  of 
"white  supremacy."  The  Muslims  maln- 
t;i.u   the   opposite  myth  of   'black   auprem- 


»cy."  They  apparently  do  not  approve  of 
the  word  "Negro."  (As  a  matter  of  fact 
their  entire  terminology  is  more  than  a  bit 
confusing  to  one  who  Is  searching  for  ac- 
curacy in  reporting.  The  word  "Muslim"  is 
a  variant  spelling  of  "Moslem,"  which  Is  the 
preferred  title  for  a  follower  of  the  religion 
of  Islam  taught  by  Mohaauned.  The  Black 
Mxislims  have  no  connection  with  any  Mos- 
lem group  in  the  Umted  States:  the  attitude 
of  International  Islam  toward  them  has  not 
been  clarified,  i 

Responsible  Interracial  groups,  such  as 
NAACP  and  the  Urban  League,  are  in  agree- 
ment that  the  Black  Muslims  are  a  fringe 
group  and  that  they  represent  a  very  small 
minority  of  the  Negro  community.  Never- 
theless their  existence  wltneases  to  a  grow- 
ing impatience  among  Negroes  with  the  alow 
progress  of  racial  Justice  in  the  North. 

The  second  item  is  of  equal  significance. 
The  city  of  Atlanta  In  the  Deep  South  State 
of  Georgia  has  demonstrated  that  southern- 
ers can  fare  the  racial  facts  of  life.  The 
mayor  and  other  civic  leaders  of  Atlanta 
deserve  the  support  of  all  those  who  are 
concerned  about  human  rlghu.  We  In  the 
North  have  been  quick  to  shake  our  heads 
over  mobs  In  lalltle  Rock  and  New  Orleans. 
Now  we  must  be  as  eager  to  shake  the  hands 
of  those  who  represent  the  resp>onsible  ma- 
jority of  decent  white  people  south  of  the 
Mr^son-Dixon  line. 

Even  though  religious  people  have  not 
lived  up  to  their  belief  In  the  brotherhood 
of  man  In  the  past,  there  is  hope  for  the 
future  The  struggle  for  human  decency  in 
the  South  has  been  led  by  religious  leaders. 
The  consciences  of  Sunday  Christians  have 
been  disturbed  It  has  become  Increasingly 
difficult  for  a  Christian  to  convince  himself 
that  Christ  would  approve  of  discrimination. 

Discrimination  takes  various  forms  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  Every  Chrls- 
tisn.  no  matter  where  he  lives,  must  reexam- 
ine his  conscience  in  the  light  of  Christ's 
commandment  of  univerr.al  love. 


COINAGE  OF  MEDAL  IN  RECOGNI- 
TION OP  DISTINGUISHED  SERV- 
ICES OF  SPEAKER  SAM  RAYBURN 


Mr. 
dent — 


YARBOROUGH.     Mr.       Presl- 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  provided  I  may  do  so  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Pell 
ill  the  chain.  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  yielding  to  me.  On  Septem- 
ber 7  I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 133.  which  proposed  that  there  be 
coined  a  medal  in  recognition  of  the  dis- 
tinguished services  of  Sam  Raybttrn. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  resolution  is  cosponsored  by 
49  other  Senators:  in  short,  it  is  spon- 
sored by  a  total  of  50  Senators. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Com.mittee,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  IMr.  Robertson  1  has  ad- 
vised me  that  he  had  planned  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  this  measure  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  am  in  receipt  of  a 
telegram  from  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
the  Honoj3ble  Sam  Rayburn,  of  Bon- 
ham.  TfX-.  in  which  he  states: 

I  appreciate  your  friendship  and  the  gen- 
erosity displayed  by  you  in  this  matter — 

But  he  states — 
It  would  be  embarrassing  to  me  if  It  were 
passed,  and  I  trust  you  wUl  regard  my  wishes 

in  this  m.atter. 
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Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  wishes  of 
the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House, 
we  have  transmitted  that  information 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee;  and  he  htis  stated 
that  the  hearing  planned  for  tomorrow 
will  not  be  held. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  133, 
with  the  names  of  the  50  Senators  who 
have  joined  in  sponsoring  it.  I  know, 
from  statements  made,  that  other  Sen- 
ators had  planned  to  join  in  sponsoring 
it.  in  addition  to  these  50.  The  tele- 
gram from  Speaker  Rayburn  is  but  a 
further  illustration  of  the  modesty  of 
this  great  American. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion with  the  list  of  sponsors  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  RESOLxrriON  133 — 87th 
Congress,  1st  Session 

Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  coinage 
of  a  medal  in  recognition  of  the  distin- 
guished services  of  Sam  Rayburn.  Speaker 
Of  the  House  of  Representatives 

Mr.  Yarborouch  (for  himself.  Mr.  Kerr, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Bible.  Mr. 
BoGGS,  Mr  Bridges.  Mr.  BimoiCK,  Mr.  Butler, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Capehart,  Mr 
Carlson.  Mr.  Carroll,  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Engle. 
Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr,  Hickey,  Mr 
Holland,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr  Javits.  Mr.  John- 
ston. Mr.  Jordan,  Mr,  Keating,  Mr.  Kefauver. 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii. 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr  Magnuson,  Mr 
McCarthy,  Mr.  McGee.  Mr  Monroney,  Mr 
Morton,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr 
Prouty.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr  Saltonstall.  Mr 
Scott.  Mr.  Smathers.  Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr 
Symington.  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jer.sey.  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Oliio)  introduced  tlie  following 
joint  resolution:  which  wa.s  read  twice  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  arid 
Currency : 

Resolved  by  tlie  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
III  Congress  assembled.  Tliat,  in  recognition 
of  the  distinguished  public  service  and  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  general  welfare 
of  Sam  Raybuhn.  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  to 
be  struck  and  presented  to  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
burn a  gold  medal  witii  suitable  emblems, 
devices,  and  inscriptions  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  but  to  include  the  phrase  "For 
services  rendered  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States".  Tliere  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $2,500  to  carry  out  tiie 
purposes  of  this  section. 

Sec  2.  The  Secret.ary  of  the  Treasury  is 
avithorized  and  directed  t<i  cause  dviplicates 
in  bronze  of  such  medal  to  be  struck  and 
sold,  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
.5cribe,  at  a  price  sufflcient  to  cover  the  cost 
thereof  (including  labor)  The  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  such  bronze  inedals  shall  be  reim- 
bursed to  the  appropriation  then  current  for 
the  expenditure  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint 
chargeable  for  the  cost  of  the  m.Tiiufacture 
of  medal.-. 


PREPARATIONS    IN    CONNECTION 
WITH  HURRICANE  CARLA 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
a.s  we  read  the  news  item  about  Hur- 
ricane Carla  and  its  impact  on  the 
gull  coast,  the  people,  and  the  economy 
of  Texas.  I  believe  that  thanks  are  in 
order    to    the    Federal    agencies    which 


have  tracked  this  powerful  hurricane 

across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  have 
given  so  much  advance  warning  to  the 
people  of  Texa.s  and  Louisiana.  But  for 
the  Federal  tracking  agencies,  the  warn- 
ing agencies,  the  Navy  fliers  who  pene- 
trated the  eye  of  this  very  powerful 
hurricane — the  most  powerful  in  the 
20th  century,  and  the  reporting  .services 
to  the  people,  the  loss  of  life  would  al- 
ready have  gone  into  the  thousands, 
whereas  up  to  the  latest  report,  no  sinele 
loss  of  life  has  been  reported  from  the 
coast  of  Texas,  despite  the  fact  tliat 
the  winds  have  reached  a  speed  of  170 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  tides  have  ranged 
higher  than  any  ever  before  known  at 
some  points  on  the  Texas  pulf  coast 

Mr.  President,  last  Saturday  I  was 
in  contact  with  the  Director  of  Civil 
Defense.  Mr.  Frank  Ellis,  and  with  the 
State  disaster  control  headquarterfc.  at 
Austin,  who  reported  the  steps  being 
taken  and  the  agencies  cooidinating. 
There  is  complete  coordination  between 
the  State  and  local  authorities,  and  be- 
tween the  headquarters  here  and  the 
State  disaster  control  center  at  Au.stin, 
and  also  coordination  in  connection  with 
the  availability  of  Government  relief  of 
various  types,  the  availability  of  surplu.s 
food  from  the  E>epartment  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  availability  of  help  through 
the  armed  services  for  the  evacuation 
and  treatment  of  people.  All  these  Fed- 
eral aj^encies  have  operated  with  the 
utmost  efficiency  up  to  this  time,  and 
I  commend  them  for  it. 

Terrific  losses  to  the  economy  of  Texas 
are  in  prospect.  The  rice  crop  was 
ready  for  harvest,  and  it  is  estimated 
to  have  a  value  of  $100  million  The 
State  faces  the  loss  of  the  entire  rice 
crop  and  the  loss  of  larue  portions  of 
other  crops.  The  agricultural  lo.ss  alone 
to  Texas  will  probably  amount  to  some 
$200  million  for  the  crops  m  the  field 
It  is  estimated  that  for  each  dollar  value 
of  a  crop  in  the  field,  there  is  an  addi- 
tional $7  value  to  the  State's  economy 
through  manufacturing,  because  the 
agricultural  products  are  largely  proc- 
essed in  the  State.  The  largest  single 
segment  of  the  Texas  manufacturing 
economy  is  comprised  of  the  processing 
of  agricultural  products,  and  their  value 
raw  from  the  fields  before  processing, 
each  year,  is  about  $2,400  million,  So 
this  loss  will  be  a  staggering  blow  to 
the  economy  of  Texas. 

In  listening  to  the  various  news  re- 
ports and  from  direct  contacts  I  have 
had  with  persons  in  Texas.  I  have  every- 
where been  impressed  with  the  unsung 
hero  of  this  hurricane,  and  that  hero 
is  the  American  citizen.  About  half  a 
million  people  have  been  evacuated  fiom 
their  homes  in  Texas,  but  there  have 
been  no  reported  inrsianccs  of  looting  or 
attempted  looting,  and  there  has  not 
been  a  single  instance  of  panic  oi  re- 
ported panic.  The  evacuation  has  been 
done  with  the  utmost  calm  and  disci- 
pline, without  the  wringing  of  hands  or 
the  .shedding  of  tears  over  the  fact  that 
the  life  saving.s — sometimes  the  saving.s 
of  generations — of  the  people  there  are 
at  stake,  and  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion within  24  hours.  I  think  the  i>eople 
have  shown  the  calmness  of  which  all 


Americans  are  proud,  and  it  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  traditions  of  our  people 
through  the  centuries,  as  they  have 
moved  westward.  The  disasters  which 
have  befallen  the  American  people  have 
not  stopped  their  forward  progress,  and 
this  disaster  will  not  stop  the  growth  and 
progress  of  the  coastal  areas  of  Texas 

Mr  Piesident.  at  the  disaster  control 
office  in  Au.stin.  Tex  .  there  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Federal  and  the  State 
Governments.  Yesterday.  I  sent  tele- 
grams there,  and  also  to  the  mayors  of 
Houston.  Beaumont.  Freeport.  Galveston. 
Port  Arthur,  Texas  City.  Orange.  Bay- 
town.  Corpus  Christi.  Post  Lavaca.  Pa- 
lacios,  Aransas  Pa.ss.  Port  Aransas,  Port 
Isabel,  and  Port  Neches.  advising  them 
that  I  had  appointed  as  my  two  repre- 
sentatives m  Texas.  Larry  Goodwyn  and 
Tom  Black,  of  Austin.  Tex.,  to  work  with 
the  State  disaster  control  headquarters, 
at  Austin,  in  helping  meet  all  needs  in 
this  emergency.  Throughout  the  storm 
they  will  be  my  coordinating  representa- 
tives in  the  State  of  Texas,  with  other 
State  and  Federal  oflicials,  in  rendermg 
all  possible  assistance.  My  own  office  in 
Washintiton  remained  open  yesterday 
and  last  night  to  help  secure  any  needed 
cooperation,  both  before  and  after  Uie 
di.saster  strikes. 

A  valuable  piece  of  work  has  been  done 
in  this  connection,  helpful  in  all  civil 
disasters,  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  At  the  request  of  the 
distingui.shed  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr,  Humphrey  I  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  printed,  as 
a  committee  print  of  the  f^rst  session  of 
the  86th  Congress,  the  Federal  Disaster 
Relief  Manual  It  was  printed  on  Au- 
gu.st  19.  1959:  and  this  morning  I  mailed 
copies  of  it  to  mayors,  county  judges  and 
other  representatives  of  governmental 
units.  The  manual  .shows  the  vanoii.s 
fields  in  which  Federal  aid  is  available 
That  information  is  greatly  needed  at 
this  time.  While  a  few  of  the  citie.s  have 
had  all  their  communications  facilities 
cut  off  and  no  mail  is  being  delivered, 
in  most  of  tlic  cities  the  mail  can  still 
be  delivered;  and  when  cleaning  up  op- 
erations are  begun,  after  this  hurricane, 
this  manual  will  bo  found  to  be  very 
helpful,  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  as  shown  in  this  docu- 
ment and  the  laws  of  the  land,  a  good 
deal  of  aid  will  be  available  when  the 
rehabilitation  starts  about  tomorrow 
The  Farmers  Home  Administration  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture makes  loans  of  different  types, 
emergency  loans  to  help  farmer.s  tide 
themselves  over  tlie  winter  and  help 
them  get  new  crops  in  the  ground.  Tiie 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  has  au- 
thority to  provide  funds  for  reconstruc- 
tion loans  for  roads  and  bridges  and  for 
primary  and  secondary  highways  on 
which  Federal  aid  was  used  The  Small 
Business  Administration  makes  available 
loans  to  rebuild  busine.ss  places  that 
will  be  wiped  out  by  this  storm.  It  is 
possible  that  .some  of  the  smaller  cities 
will  not  have  a  business  house  oi^  resi- 
dence standing.  Departments  under  the 
FFHA  can  make  available  loans  for  the 
rebuildinti  of  homes.  I  shall  not  go  into 
the  many  special  types  of  di.saster  relief 
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available  under  the  commodity  stabili- 
zation program  and  many  other  Federal 
programs.  Surplus  food  stocks  are  al- 
1  eady  built  up. 

Reports  from  the  An  Force  of  less 
than  15  minutes  ago  were  to  the  effect 
that  winds  had  reached  100  miles  an 
hour  at  Austin.  160  miles  from  the  coast. 
All  air  transportation  has  been  cut  off 
there. 

The  Coast  Guard  and  other  agencies 

are  doing  a  fine  job.  Each  of  them  is 
living  up  to  the  finest  traditions  of  then- 
branch  of  service  On  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State,  I  thank  them  for  their 
great  st  rvices 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  the  floor 

Mr  MORSE  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
with  the  uiider.standing  that  I  do  not 
Io.se  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  I 
merely  wanted  to  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  am  sure  his  local  ofTicials  will  find 
that  manual  very  helpful.  The  manual, 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Subcommii- 
tee  on  Reorganization  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  came  about 
as  a  result  of  what  we  found  to  be  a 
lack  of  information  on  the  part  of  local 
officials  as  to  what  was  available  from 
their  Federal  Government  in  such  an 
emergency  as  the  Senator  has  referred 
to  which  exists  in  Texas.  Louisiana, 
and  other  parts  of  the  country.  We 
found  that  when  flood  conditions  took 
place,  frequently  our  local  and  govern- 
mental ofificiaLs  and  private  citizens  had 
no  real  information  as  to  what  was 
available  under  present  law.  There- 
fore, the  manual  was  prepared.  The 
Library  of  Congress  was  very  helpful  in 
getting  the  information  together,  as 
were  other  agencies  of  Government. 
The  manual  is  very  helpful 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  has  sent  the 
manual  to  the  mayors  whose  cities  will 
be  so  terribly  affected  by  the  storm  mov- 
ing in  on  Texas  and  parts  of  Louisiana. 

May  I  make  one  further  suggestion  to 
the  Senator^  I  hope  when  the  execu- 
tive department  representatives  review 
this  colloquy,  a  careful  reexamination 
will  be  made  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
emergency  funds,  particularly  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  becau.se.  if 
the  reports  of  this  storm  are  accurate — 
and  I  imagine  they  are — the  less  of 
property  will  be  tremendous  and  there 
will  be  a  need  for  prompt  emergency 
assistance,  particularly  in  the  form  of 
loans,  for  the  areas  that  will  be  .so  se- 
riously damaged  by  the  impact  of  the 

storm . 

I  hope  the  Senator  him.self.  as  well  as 
the  executive  agencies  that  have  emer- 
gency authority,  will  exaniinc  into  the 
adequacy  of  the  provisions  that  relate 
to  loans  and  other  forms  of  a.ssistance. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  for 
his  suggestion  ir  that  repard  We  had 
contemplated  doing  that.  We  contem- 
plate going  to  Texas  .just  as  soon  as  the 
winds  diminish  to  the  point  that  the 
damage  can  be  surveyed.  The  Air  Force 
informs  us  that  we  could  not  land  at 
Austin,  which  is  located  160  miles  from 
the  coast,  at  this  time. 


We  plan  to  ask  for  a  di.saster  survey 
and  for  all  types  of  assistance  available. 

If  there  is  any  lack  in  the  present  au- 
thority, we  will  ask  for  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  or  emeigency  meas- 
ures for  supplemcntr.l  authority. 

Wc  are  also  sending  copies  of  the 
manual  to  individuals  m  the  affected 
areas,  so  this  information  will  be  avail- 
able to  those  portions  of  counties  not  in- 
cluded within  incorporated  areas. 

This  disaster  relief  manual  is  an  ex- 
tremely helpful  moiUK^l.  listing  75  or 
more  types  of  assistance  available  under 
Federal  Law  For  example,  under  the 
US  Coast  Guard,  even  while  these  dis- 
asters are  impending  and  going  on,  more 
than  15  types  of  measures  can  be  *aken, 
for  relief  One  for  example,  authorizes 
the  Coast  Guard  to  reduce  contamina- 
tion in  the  water  suppl>' 

This  IS  one  of  the  most  valuable  dis- 
aster manuals  ever  compiled  in  this 
country.  The  civil  defense  authorities 
r:re  usinc;  it. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  may  be 
interested  in  knowmsj  that  the  civil  de- 
fense authorities  in  Waslnngton  and  the 
southwestern  control  headquarters  at 
Denton,  Tex  ,  where  they  have  their 
underground  control,  and  at  the  State 
cciitrol  lieadqu.'^rtcrs  at  Austin,  u.se  this 
ranual,  and  it  is  proving  invaluable  in 
the  disaster  which  is  striking  us. 


U.S.  MILK  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlic  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mv  President.  I 
am  a  sponsor,  along  with  my  colleague 
the  Senator  fiom  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
McCarthy]  and  the  Senators  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr  Proxmire  and  Mr.  Wiley]. 
of  Senate  biil  212  relating  to  nationwide 
standards  for  milk  sanitation.  The  im- 
ixjrtance  of  this  bill  lies  in  the  fact  that 
It  would  eliminate  the  use  of  arbitrary 
health  standards  as  trade  barriers 
aaainst  the  shipment  of  high  quality 
milk  in  int.erstate  commerce.  The 
House  has  been  holding  hearings  on  this 
bill  and  the  Senate  will  commence  hear- 
ings in  January. 

The  Minneapolis  Star,  one  of  the  great 
metropolitan  newspapers  in  the  country, 
points  out  editorially  in  its  September  2. 
1961.  issue  the  wisdom  of  nationwide 
milk  sanitation  standards  as  criteria  for 
the  elimination  of  artificial  health  bar- 
riers. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  fc>€  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  ilie  Rfcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.^  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.    Milk    Lecisl.\tion 

When  Orville  Freeman  was  Governor  of 
Minnesota  he  strongly  supported  Federal 
legislation  to  set  up  nationwide  standards 
for  milk.  This  would  do  away  with  the 
artificial  health  barriers  erected  by  some 
cities  and  States  to  keep  out  niilk  from 
other  areas,  such  as  Minnesota. 

When  Freeman  became  Secretary  of  .Agri- 
culture he  indicated  he  would  have  to  take 
another   look  at  such   matters.     There   wa« 


speculation  that  he  would  reverse  his  po- 
sition and  oppose  a  Federal  measure      But 

now.  over  eastern  protests,  he  has  endorsed 
a  bill  which  would  allow  dairy  farmers  to 
ship  their  milk  anywhere. 

Tlus  seems  a  sensible  view  for  either  a 
Muiuesota  Governor  or  an  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary Some  additional  markets  should  be 
opened  for  milk  from  Minnesota  and  other 
surplus  regions  if  the  bill   becomes  law 

But  the  effect  is  likely  to  be  small  while 
Federal  milk  marketing  orders  remain  in 
effect  These  orders,  covering  most  of  the 
large  markets,  say  that  milk  distributors 
must  pay  the  same  price  whether  the  miik 
is  produced  in  New  Y'ork  State  or  Min- 
nesota. Thus  there  is  no  induceinent  for 
a    distributor   to  seek   Minnesota   milk. 

These  orders  not  only  exclude  Minnesota 
fluid  milk  from  eastern  markets,  they  tend 
to  restrict  the  outlet  for  manufacturing; 
m'.lk.  used  in  butter,  dried  skim,  etc 

Farmers  near  the  big  city  markets  keep 
pushing  up  production  to  take  advantage  of 
the  high  price  for  class  1  i  fluid)  milk  Dur- 
ing some  periods  of  the  year  they  produce 
more  than  the  fluid  market  will  absorb. 
The  amount  left  over  goes  into  manufac- 
ttirlng  milk  at  a  price  sometimes  lower  than 
IS  paid  fcr  the  same  kind  of  milk  in  Mmne- 
s^'ta. 

Also,  if  the  eastern  markets  become  more 
receptne  to  outside  milk,  Minnesota  may 
iii.t  benefit  greatly.  For  there  is  much 
.'^arpltis  milk  produced  between  here  and 
New  York  Guy.  Siiv.  which  could  be  trans- 
ported at  a  lower  cost  than  Minnesota  milk 

But  the  bill  Freeman  favors  Is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  If  it  passes,  the  next 
move  should  be  further  examination  of  Fed- 
eral marketing  orders  which  do  as  mvich  as 
artificial  health  standards  to  put  an  em- 
bargo on  milk  from  a  distance 


STATESMANSHIP  AT  TUNIS 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  there 
appears  an  excellent  editorial  commend- 
ini,'  President  Boureuiba  of  Tunisia  for 
his  statesmanlike  action  in  offering  to 
withdiaw  the  ob.iections  of  his  country 
to  contmufd  French  use  of  the  naval 
base  near  Bizerte  "during  the  present 
world  crisis  ■' 

I  was  deeply  saddened  by  the  violent 
dispute  which  arose  recently  between  the 
French  and  the  Tunisians  over  the  issue 
of  French  evacuation  of  the  Bizerte 
naval  base  It  is  indeed  trsigic  that  two 
such  fine  and  democratic  countries 
should  be  at  sword  s  point  at  a  time  when 
the  entire  fice  world  is  being  severely 
challenged  and  threatened  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Our  Amba.-.sador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Adlai  Stevenson,  appealed  to  both 
sides  to  negotiate  their  differences  in 
the  interest  of  world  peace.  I  am  most 
heartened,  therefore,  at  President  Bour- 
guiba's  conciliatory  move,  which  would 
indicate  that  lie  is  willing  to  extend  the 
liand  of  friendship  and  to  negotiate 

I  want  to  say,  in  behalf  of  President 
Bourpuiba.  that  this  particular  move  of 
conciliation  should  be  looked  upon  as  a 
leal  contribution  to  the  cooperation  of 
the  free  countries  in  the  present  crisis. 
He  has  performed  a  very  statesmanlike 
act.  It  is  well  understood  that  President 
Bourguiba  is  under  great  pressure  in  his 
own  country  to  have  the  French  out  of 
the  naval  base. 

The  President  of  Tunisia  has  strong 
legal  grounds  for  his  claim  of  requiring 
French  evacuation. 
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It  Is  my  hope,  therefore,  that  France 
will  accept  Tunisia's  offer,  and  work  to- 
ward a  just  solution  to  this  dispute.  The 
critical  world  crisis  demands  that  the 
free-world  nations  stand  united.  Every 
effort  must  be  made  to  heal  differences 
which  may  exist  between  such  nations 
in  this  trying  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  editorial  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  Also,  that  an  article  by  Mr. 
Thomas  F.  Brady  in  the  New  York  Times, 
entitled  "Bourguiba  Eases  Stand  on  Bi- 
zerte,"  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 
Statesmanship  at  Tunis 
There  Is  statesmanship  In  President  Hablb 
Bourguiba '8  offer  to  withdraw  the  objections 
of  Tunisia  to  continued  French  xise  of  the 
base  near  Bizerte  "during  the  present  world 
crisis."  President  de  Gaulle  of  France  had 
prepared  the  way  for  compromise  In  his  re- 
cent news  conference  when  he  spoke  of  ne- 
gotiations on  use  of  the  base  "during  the 
dangerous  period  through  which  the  world  Is 
passing."  Such  a  formula  would  allow  both 
countries  to  save  face  and  to  serve  the  com- 
mon Interest  by  strengthening  Western 
defenses. 

A  large  measure  of  conciliation  on  both 
sides  will  still  be  necessary  to  work  out  the 
details  of  an  accord.  The  first  step  taken  Is 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  captured  during 
the  tragic  clash  between  French  and  Tu- 
nisian forces.  The  next  step  may  be  evacua- 
tion of  the  city  of  Bizerte.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
too  that  normal  diplomatic  relations  will 
soon  be  reestablished  and  that  an  amicable 
agreement  can  be  reached  on  the  period 
during  which  French  forces  shall  continue 
to  use  the  base. 

President  Bourguiba  reasonably  Insists 
that  the  decision  as  to  when  the  emergency 
ends  cannot  be  left  wholly  to  the  discretion 
of  Prance.  Some  means  will  have  to  be 
found  for  the  achievement  of  a  Joint  decision 
or  arbitration  of  this  Issue.  The  Tunisian 
President  Is  very  unrealistic,  however,  when 
he  suggests  that  the  International  crisis 
which  Justifies  continued  use  of  the  base 
may  not  last  more  than  a  few  weeks.  No 
Informed  observer  of  the  International  scene 
seems  to  share  that  optimism. 

The  greatest  hope  for  solution  of  the  tragic 
Franco-Tunisian  flareup  would  seem  to  lie 
111  a  firm  commitment  for  use  of  the  base  as 
long  as  the  present  emergency  lasts  and  an 
equally  firm  commitment  for  withdrawal  of 
the  French  as  soon  as  the  emergency  has 
passed.  It  is  especially  significant  that 
President  Bourguiba,  who  recently  returned 
from  the  Conference  of  the  uncommitted 
powers  at  Belgrade  and  who  was  ardently 
wooed  by  Moscow  during  his  troubles  with 
the  French.  Is  once  more  thinking  in  terms 
of  defense  of  the  free  world. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times] 

BOUKGUIBA     KASKS    STAND    ON     BiZERTE TUNI- 
SIAN Tkkms  Dk  Gaullk  Talk  "Positive  — 
Sees  New  Hope  of  Agreement 
(By  Thomas  F.  Brady) 
Tunis.     September     6. — President     Habib 
Bourguiba  returned  to  Tunis  tonight  from 
the    Belgrade    Conference    of    uncommitted 
nations  Ui  an  unexpected  mood  of  concili- 
ation toward  President  de  Gaulle  of  Prance. 
It  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  negotiated 
solution  of  the  Bizerte  Impasse. 

In  an  Interview  with  the  Tunis  radio  re- 
corded In  the  Yugoslav  capital  but  broad- 


cast  after   his   arrival   here,   Mr.   Bourguiba 
said: 

"It  api>ear8  that  General  de  Gaulle  has 
finally  recognized  the  principle  of  evacuation 
of  Bizerte.  •  •  •  Thus  It  Is  possible  for  us 
to  come  to  an  understanding  on  an  evacu- 
ation timetable.  We  have  never  asked  for 
evacuation  today  or  tomorrow." 

FRENCH     NOTE     REPORTED 

The  tone  of  optimism  was  particularly  sur- 
prising after  General  de  Gaulle's  tough  dec- 
laration on  the  Bizerte  question  yesterday 
and  after  incidents  in  the  city  itself  in 
which  at  least  three  Tunisians  were  killed 
when  French  troops  opened  fire. 

The  change  in  the  Tunisian  line  was 
linked  with  a  report  of  a  conciliatory  note 
from  the  French  Fore!j;n  Ministry  delivered 
here  this  morning  by  the  Swiss  Charg6 
d'Affaires.  who  has  looked  after  French  in- 
terests since  Tunisia  broke  off  diplomatic 
relations  In  July,  following  fighting  In 
Bizerte. 

The  most  Important  element,  according  to 
observers  here,  was  the  probable  decisli'U  by 
Mr.  Bourguiba  that  the  Bizerte  crisis  had 
cost  Tunisia  too  dearly  in  lives  and  in  eco- 
nomic and  educational  dislocation. 

Mr.  Bourguiba's  optimistic  statement  was 
apparently  based  on  General  de  Guulle's  dec- 
laration yesterday  that  someday  it  would  be 
necessary  to  negotiate  the  withdrawal  of 
French  troops,  but  that  the  present  world 
situation  did  not  permit  France  to  do  so 
now. 

Nevertheless,  the  rest  of  Generjil  de 
Gaulle's  comment  on  Bizerte  was  extremely 
disobliging  to  Tunisia  and  to  Mr.  Bourguiba 
personally.  The  first  reaction  here  had  been 
one  of  extreme  antagonism  and  discourage- 
ment. 

General  de  Gaulle  said  that  when  he  had 
seen  Mr.  Bourguiba  in  France  last  spring.  "I 
told  him  in  the  clearest  way  that  the  situa- 
tion being  what  it  was.  France  could  not  and 
would  not  quit  Bizerte." 

"After  our  conversations,"  General  de 
Gaulle  continued,  "he  spread  himself  in 
friendly  declarations  about  us.  Then,  for 
reasons  which  probably  concern  what  goes 
on  In  the  Arab  universe,  the  Tunislaji  Re- 
public changed  Its  tone  and  its  song.  There 
were  menaces  and  demands  and  then  the 
aggression." 

The  fact  that  24  hours  later,  Mr  Bourguiba 
decided  to  base  his  reaction  on  the  positive 
elements  of  General  de  Gaulle's  declaration 
was  seen  as  an  Indication  of  a  return  to  the 
old  policy  known  as  Bourguibism,  or  gradual 
achievement  of  goals  by  diplomatic  meuns. 

But  the  Tunisian  leader  warned  that  the 
situation  at  Bizerte  remained  grave  and  that 
the  Tunisians  would  be  "obliged  to  respond 
to  provocations  by  French  military  forces" 
President  Bourguiba  flew  home  from  the 
Belgrade  Conference  24  hours  ahead  of  pched- 
ule  to  deal  with  the  Bizerte  issue. 

Tension  in  the  northern  seaport  town  was 
said  to  be  extremely  high  today,  after  jester- 
day's  shooting.  H 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Eoursuiba 
was  one  of  those  in  attendance  at  the 
meeting  at  Belgrade.  Yugoslavia,  Of  the 
so-called  uncommitted  or  neutral  na- 
tions. According'  to  the  reports  we  have 
received,  this  fine  man.  the  President  of 
Tunisia,  a  friend  of  freedom,  who  has 
been  a  grood  friend  of  the  United  States, 
was  one  of  the  forceful  voices  in  behalf 
of  the  position  of  this  Government.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  took  strong  excep- 
tion to  the  resumption  of  nuclear  tests 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  actions  of  some  of  our  friends 
all  too  often  go  unnoticed.  The  actions 
of  those  with  whom  we  disagree  seem  to 
gain  the  headlines  all  too  oft»"n     We 


seem  to  enjoy  reading  the  bad  news  In 
this  country  rather  than,  occasionally, 
taking  encouragement  and  hoF>e  from 
some  of  the  good  news  from  some  of  our 
good  friends. 

I  think  the  Record  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
at  least  ought  to  carry  a  word  of  ap- 
preciation to  friends  of  the  United 
States  who  stand  up  for  us  when  they 
believe  we  are  right  and  who  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  when  they 
believe  we  are  wrong.  A  good  friend  is 
not  necessarily  one  who  always  says 
"Yes,"  though  the  facts  do  not  justify 
such  a  respon.se.  A  good  friend  is,  one 
who  in  difficult  times,  will  go  out  of  his 
way  to  try  to  heal  differences,  to  breach 
a  gap  which  might  exist  between  nations, 
and  to  stand  up  for  what  is  right  in  the 
conferences  in  which  the  United  States 
is  all  too  often  under  severe  attack. 

I  for  one,  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  this  statesman  who  recently 
visited  our  shores,  who  was  received  by 
President  Kennedy  and  who  addressed 
the  Congress,  who  has  demonstrated  a 
quality  of  leadership  much  needed  in 
the  present  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  one  other  item, 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  permit  tin!?  me  to  use  this  time. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  DUTCH  FARMERS 
IN  BRAZIL 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  encouraging  developments 
which  has  come  to  my  attention  in  the 
field  of  successful  agricultural  develop- 
ment projects  in  Latin  America  is  the 
program  for  the  settlement  of  Dutch 
farmers  in  Brazil. 

I  know  thj  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  Aiken]  .  are  much  interested  in  this, 
because  of  their  leadership  in  respect  to 
Latin  American  affairs. 

The  pattern  of  Dutch  agriculture  is 
such  that  many  of  the  younger  sons  of 
Dutch  farmers  find  it  impossible  to  con- 
tinue farming  in  the  Netherlands  be- 
cause of  the  severe  shortage  of  farm- 
land. Yet  these  young  farmers  want  to 
make  a  career  of  farming,  and  they  are 
highly  trained  and  highly  skilled  people. 

I  said  to  one  of  the  parliamentarians 
who  recently  visited  us  from  the  Nether- 
lands tliat  the  greatest  export  of  the 
many  fine  exports  from  Holland — the 
best  of  all — was  their  people.  We  in 
America,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  we  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  have  had  the 
privilege  of  receiving  many  of  these  fine 
people  from  the  Netherlands.  They  have 
strengthened  our  Nation  and  strength- 
ened our  respective  communities.  They 
are  good  people. 

The  Dutch  Government,  therefore,  has 
wisely  developed  a  positive  emigration 
program,  which  has  the  effect  of  a  vigor- 
ous technical  assistance  program  for 
these  countries  fortunate  enough  to  se- 
cure the  .settlement  of  these  Dutch  farm- 
ing families. 

While  our  attention  is  focused  on  the 
current  political  situation  in  Brazil,  it 
may  be  well  to  point  out  that  there  are 
many  positive,  constructive  and  hopeful 
developments  at  the  grassroots  in  Brazil 
wliich  should  not  be  forgotten. 
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First.  There  are  at  present  seven  set- 
tlements of  Dutch  farmers  in  Brazil. 
Carambei — Pararia — is  the  oldest.  The 
others  were  organized  since  1948. 
Carambei.  CasVrolanda — Parana — and 
Holambra — Sao  Paulo — are  the  largest 
Monte  Alegre — Parana — Nao  me  toque — 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul — and  Tronco — Pa- 
rana—are much  smaller  In  develop- 
ment are  Arapoli —Parana— and  Holam- 
bra II — Sao  Paulo 

The  total  number  of  the  people  accom- 
modated by  the  settlements  is  still  lim- 
ited. Including  Brazilians  who  in  the 
course  of  the  years  have  joined  the  .set- 
tlements, the  number  is  approximately 
3.000  Completion  of  Arapoti  and  Hol- 
ambra II  in  the  comine  years  will  in- 
crea.se  the  number  to  approximately 
8.000. 

The  procedure  of  establishing  a  settle- 
ment is  usually  as  follows:  A  "coopera- 
tiva  agro-pecuana"  is  organized.  The 
cooperative  purcha.ses  a  suitable  tract  of 
land.  The  cooperative  develops  the  land, 
puts  in  roads,  clears  and  improves  it 
with  drainage  and  irrigation,  and  sub- 
divides it  in  family  sized  farms  on  which 
necessary  buildings  are  erected  The 
settler  purchases  his  faim  from  the  co- 
operative. 

The  cooperative  plays  a  prominent 
role  in  the  economic  and  social  system 
of  the  settlement  Purchasing  of  sup- 
plies and  equipment :  stockraising  of 
purebred  cattle:  processing  and  packing 
of  agricultural  products,  and  social  and 
educational  services  are  organized  by  the 
cooperative,  or  by  rather  independent 
sections  or  subsections  tliereof . 

Small  as  the  numbers  of  .settlers  ai'e, 
the  impact  on  technical,  economic,  and 
social  development  in  a  wide  area  is 
spectacular. 

Technical:  The  Dutch  settlers  are 
introducing  modern  agricultural  pro- 
duction methods  which  .so  far  were 
practically  unknown  in  the  areas.  This 
includes  introduction  of  new  crops,  di- 
versification and  rotation  of  crops,  proper 
u.se  of  chemical  fertilizers,  modern 
machinery,  introduction  of  better  live- 
stock and  expert  stockbreedinn,  pest 
and  insect  control,  application  of  proper 
drainage  and  irrigation  methods,  et 
cetera.  They  establish  a  close  working 
contact  with  Brazilian  agricultural  re- 
search aiid  extension  .services.  Their 
methods  arc  followed  on  an  increasingly 
large  .scale  by  Brazilian  farmers,  who  .so 
far  mainly  depended  on  old-fashioned 
and  uneconomical  faimmg  methods. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  technical  a.ssist- 
ance.  but  it  is  the  kind  of  technical  assist- 
ance which  is  enduring.  The  technicians 
of  whom  I  speak  are  the  farmers  them- 
selves, who  come  not  only  with  then- 
technical  know-how  and  great  com- 
petence in  agriculture  but  also  with  their 
families.  They  stay  and  they  build  com- 
munities. I  believe  this  is  good  news  for 
the  cau.se  of  freedom. 

Recently  we  have  heard  much  bad 
news.  I  wished  to  brighten  up  this  day 
by  reciting  a  little  good  news.  All  is  not 
lost.  Much  IS  being  done  that  is  very, 
very  good. 

Mr.  AIKEN  rose. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  interested  in  what 
my  colleague  from  Minnesota  is  saying. 
We  do  need  all  the  good  news  we  can  get. 
The  Senator  has  given  us  good  news. 

I  believe  in  the  future  more  good  news 
will  come  from  the  south,  particularly 
from  Brazil.  After  the  resignation  of 
President  Quadros  I  could  not  become 
too  much  alaimed  over  the  situation, 
because  I  knew  the  Brazilian  people 
would  work  out  their  problem  without 
interference  from  other  covmtnes  and 
would  work  it  out  so  as  to  be  of  the 
greatest  future  benefit  to  the  future  of 
Brazil. 

Brazil  IS  already  one  of  the  greatest 
countries  of  the  world.  The  population 
IS  ilmost  70  millioii  today,  and  is 
growing. 

Brazil  has  financial  troubles,  but  the 
financial  troubles  are  due  to  growing 
pains  and  the  necessity  fcr  financing, 
up  to  now,  long-term  development  pro- 
grams with  short-term  money. 

One  of  the  things  which  makes  Brazil's 
future  so  bright  is  the  readiness  with 
which  immigrants  a.s.similaie  into  the 
affairs  of  the  countiy,  lakmg  part  in  the 
.social  and  political  affairs  as  well  as  the 
economic  afTaiis  of  tiiat  great  country. 

When  one  goes  to  see  the  Brazilian 
Congress,  one  finds  people  of  different 
nationalities  and  even  different  colors 
.serving  in  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
They  become  peoi)le  of  that  country  and 
work  for  the  good  of  that  co'ontry. 

Although  Brazil  has  troubles  and  will 
continue  to  have  troubles,  the  greatest 
trouble  is  that  Brazil  is  not  yet  able 
to  develop  the  tremendous  resources  she 
posses.ses  as  fast  as  they  are  needed.  We 
hope  the  future  holds  more  in  store  for 
the  people  of  Brazil.  Agriculturally. 
Brazil  has  tremendous  ixjssibililies. 

They  have  water  Tliey  do  not  make 
the  fullest  use  of  the  water  on  the  land 
in  many  places  and  in  as  large  areas  as 
they  would  like.  They  are  adopting 
modern  agriculture  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. One  can  go  into  that  country  and 
see  great  100-acre  and  500-acre  planta- 
tions of  coiTee  growing  in  the  open. 
Such  plantations  used  to  be  under  trees. 
Of  course,  they  have  overproduced  coffee 
and  must  develop  new  markets  for  it. 

I  am  m  full  accord  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  said  about  the 
Dutch.  They,  along  with  the  Danes,  are 
among  tiie  finest  farmers  in  the  world. 
I  should  include  the  farmers  in  some  of 
the  other  smaller  countries  of  Western 
Europe.  But  they  have  the  same 
troubles  that  we  have  here.  In  oi'der  to 
provide  increasing  social  standards  and 
higher  levels  for  their  families,  they  must 
have  more  land,  and  they  do  not  have  it. 
So  those  people  are  migrating  to  other 
countries,  where  land  is  readily  available. 
I  am  sure  they  will  do  their  part  m  feed- 
ing and  clothing  the  populations  of  the 
future,  which  are  bound  to  increase 
greatly,  unless  some  weak  heads  of  state, 
such  as  Russia  appears  to  have  had,  get 
us  into  trouble  I  shall  not  discuss  Rus- 
sia today  except  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev wants  to  prove  lumself  a  stiong 
man  and  a  good  man  he  should  abandon 
the  couise  that  leads  inevitably  to  war. 
Any  fool  in  his  official  position  can  start 
a  war,  but  it  takes  a  strong  man  and  a 


good  man  to  work  tor  peace.  I  have 
been  worried  about  that  situation,  but 
that  is  getting  too  far  away  from  the 
subject. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  that  what 
he  has  said  is  very  much  on  the  subject. 
His  words  are  the  kind  that  should  be 
stated  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Mr  AIKEN.  If  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  a 
strong  man.  he  will  cease  taking  steps 
that  ■'y\\\  lead  inevitably  to  war.  If  he 
IS  a  weakling,  he  will  continue  along  the 
coui'se  which  he  is  now  traveling. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  mentioning  that 
at  the  time  of  purchase  the  land  is  nor- 
mally used  for  grazing  purposes,  giving 
a  low  yield  per  acre,  or  it  is  deteriorated 
plantation  land.  The  intensive  soil  im- 
proving agriculture  introduced  by  the 
Dutch  increases  the  yield  per  acre  many 
times  over,  thus  adding  to  the  economic 
growth  of  Brazil  The  introduction  of 
cooperative  purchasing,  processing  and 
.selling  gives  the  producer  a  greater  mar- 
gin of  profit  and  allows  the  settlements 
to  make  the  necessary  capital  goods 
available  to  the  .settleis.  The  coopera- 
tive approach  enabled  the  producers  to 
extend  their  markets  over  a  much  wider 
area.  They  even  opened  their  own  sales 
offices  hundreds  of  miles  away,  that  is. 
in  Curitlba,  Campinas.  Sao  Paulo,  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Because  of  quality  their 
products  are  .sold  at  a  premium.  They 
export  coffee  to  Europe  at  the  highest 
world  market  puce.  The  purebred  cattle 
IS  shipped  for  stock  improvement  to  all 
the  States  of  Brazil. 

Social  and  educational:  In  close  coop- 
eration with  the  authorities  the  settle- 
ments organize  general  educational  sys- 
tems, agricultural  and  home  economics 
courses,  art  classes,  and  establish  mutual 
social  and  health  services. 

The  total  impact  of  these  settlements 
IS  clearly  visible  in  a  wide  area.  Bra- 
zilians are  taking  over  agricultural 
methods,  joining  the  cooperatives,  are 
settling  in  or  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
settlement,  so  that  often  the  original 
border  of  the  settlement  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished any  more  They  make  use 
of  educational  and  social  provisions  re- 
sulting from  the  establishment  of  the 
settlements.  Great  numbers  of  author- 
ities from  other  Brazilian  areas  visit  the 
settlements  to  study  their  methods  for 
application  elsewhere.  State  authorities 
are  organizing  coui'ses  in  the  settle- 
ments in  other  areas. 

The  settlemcnLs  demonstrate  the 
value  of  a  strong  cooperative  organiza- 
tion combined  with  private  ownership 
of  the  individual  farms,  thereby  stimu- 
lating the  incentive  to  produce  the  best. 
They  also  demonstrate  that  the  family 
farm  unit  is  possible  and  probably  the 
best  answer  to  many  of  the  serious  prob- 
lems of  Brazilian  rural  development. 

The  family  farm  concept — a  fai-m  big 
enough  to  provide  a  decent  standard  of 
living  and  not  bigger  than  can  be  man- 
aged by  a  farmer  and  his  family  with  a 
hired  man — is  rapidly  showing  its  great 
advantages  in  Brazil,  both  from  a  pro- 
ductive and  social  point  of  view. 
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The  establishment  of  agricultural 
settlements  is  consistent  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program  as  expressed  in  his  mes- 
sage, "Alliance  for  Progress,"  and  more 
recently  confirmed  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  Public  Law  87-41, 
inter-American  social  and  economic  co- 
operation program,  in  which  it  specifi- 
cally authorizes  the  extension  of  credits 
for  agricultural  settlement  in  Latin 
America. 

The  joining  of  Dutch  and  Brazilian 
farmers  in  the  same  agricultural  settle- 
ments fulfills  the  desire  to  promote 
technical,  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  Brazil,  hence  it  is  consistent 
with  the  view  of  the  United  States,  Bra- 
zilian, as  well  as  the  Netherlands  Gov- 
ernments. 

The  total  number  of  settlers  is  still 
too  small  to  assure  sufficient  economic 
and  spiritual  growth.  A  regular  expan- 
sion through  the  intake  of  new  Dutch 
settlers  is  imperative  because  only  in 
this  way  can  sterility,  which  threatens 
every  small  and  isolated  community,  be 
prevented. 

In  order  for  these  agricultural  settle- 
ments to  provide  the  greatest  assistance 
in  technical,  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  Brazil,  as  well  as  for  the 
settlers  themselves,  they  must  undertake 
an  expansion  program  for  many  years 
to  come.  Expansion  is  also  necessary 
to  provide  new  and  challenging  frontiers 
for  the  present  settlers  and  their  chil- 
dren and  to  provide  the  nucleus  to 
stimulate  the  population  to  develop  the 
surrounding  areas. 

Thus  the  pattern  of  expansion,  selec- 
tion of  the  people,  and  the  financing, 
have  to  be  developed  on  a  sound  basis. 

Every  new  settlement  should  be  suffi- 
ciently close  to  an  existing  settlement, 
so  that  the  older  settlement  can  provide 
experience,  marketing,  purchasing,  and 
other  facilities  through  the  established 
cooperatives.  Moreover,  the  new  settle- 
ment will  then  be  in  a  position  to  sup- 
port the  older  one  with  new  blood,  new 
ideas,  and  increased  production,  and 
help  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  ties 
with  the  Western  World. 

This  pattern  would  create  a  string  of 
settlements  through  the  country,  thus 
stimulating  the  development  in  an  ever 
increasing  area. 

Each  settlement  should  consist  of  at 
least  60  families,  preferably  more.  For 
the  settlement  of  each  family,  an  initial 
investment  of  approximately  $15,000  per 
farm  is  required  for  preliminary  investi- 
gation; purchase  of  land;  clearing  and 
soil  improvement;  road  construction; 
water  supply;  drainage;  construction  of 
necessary  buildings;  purchase  of  stock 
and  equipment,  seed,  fertilizers,  and 
fodder;  and  expenses  for  the  settlers' 
subsistence  during  the  first  months. 

Heretofore  the  selection  of  new 
settlers  has  been  based  to  a  large  degree 
on  the  financial  requirement  that  each 
Dutch  family  have  at  least  $6,000  avail- 
able. Additional  funds  were  provided 
by  the  Brazilian  and  United  States  Gov- 
ernments. 

The  $6,000  requirement  excludes  from 
consideration  a  great  number  of  people, 
both  Dutch  and  Brazilians,  who  are 
otherwise   eminently   qualified — for  in- 


stance, the  second,  third,  and  so  forth, 
son  of  a  family  farmer.  The  limited 
financial  resources  of  many  young 
Dutch  farmers  are  not  surprising  as 
about  60  percent  of  the  farms  arc  be- 
tween 2^2  and  25  acres  only,  and  52  per- 
cent of  the  total  farm  area  in  the 
Netherlands  is  rented  and  not  owner 
occupied.  On  the  whole,  farmers  with 
considerable  means  are  also  less  inclined 
to  migrate  than  those  with  ability  but 
who,  because  of  lack  of  capital  and  gen- 
eral shortage  of  land  in  the  Netherlands. 
are  unable  to  purchase  their  own  farms 
in  the  Netherlands. 

Sufficient  land  for  carrying  out  .such 
a  program  is  available,  as  large  low- 
producing  land  tracts  are  frequently 
offered  for  sale. 

An  additional  difficulty  so  far  has  beeii. 
however,  that  no  funds  were  eannarked 
in  advance  for  this  program.  Conse- 
quently, when  a  suitable  tract  of  land 
was  available  for  purchase,  the  required 
funds  still  had  to  be  found.  To  arrange 
for  the  financing  of  the  purcha.'^e  often 
took  too  much  time  and  the  options 
expired. 

An  established  financing  policy 
should  make  funds  available  whenever  a 
purchase  opportunity  presents  itself. 

To  promote  the  extremely  successful 
and  viable  settlements  as  mentioned 
above,  it  will  be  necessary  to  find  sources 
of  financing  which  will  make  possible  a 
selection  of  new  settlers  on  ability  and 
potential,  and  not  on  the  accidental 
financial  capability. 

As  mentioned  above,  an  initial  in- 
vestment of  approximately  $15,000  is 
required  to  purchase  a  farm  in  a  settle- 
ment. Figures  supplied  by  existing  set- 
tlers prove  that  the  settler  can  repay  the 
investment  of  his  farm  within  15  to  20 
years. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Nether- 
lands Government  is  already  making  a 
contribution  to  Dutch  emigrants  by  sup- 
plying free  services  and  facilities  and 
bearing  part  of  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. 

I  understand  that  the  Netherlands 
Government  will  also  be  prepared,  in  ad- 
dition to  this  assistance,  to  investigate 
the  possibility  of  a  limited  participation 
in  the  financing  of  the  settlements  them- 
selves if  cooperation  could  be  obtained 
from  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  and  then  through  the  extended  use 
of  local  currency  funds  generated  by 
Public  Law  430  in  Brazil,  in  order  to 
finance  the  initial  required  investment  of 
up  to  $15,000  per  family. 

I  would  think  that  such  a  cooperative 
effort  would  be  precisely  what  the  Amer- 
ican Governjnent  would  find  most  en- 
couraging. The  more  multilateral  and 
joint,  combined  operations  which  can  be 
undertaken  by  the  advanced  nations  of 
the  West  in  order  to  help  the  underde- 
veloped nations,  the  better. 

I  would  wish  to  encourage  the  pursuit 
of  this  cooperative  effort,  and  I  am  call- 
ing this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

My  only  purpose  in  bringing  this  pro- 
gram to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  is  to 
arouse  a  greater  interest  on  the  port  of 
our  State  Department  and  our  aid  ad- 
ministration, the  Inter-American  Bank. 


in  this  kind  of  program.  I  offered  In  the 
Senate  an  amendment  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill  that  we  should  utilize  wherever 
possible  and  practical  the  cooperative  ap- 
proach on  some  of  these  agricultural 
problems  to  try  to  encovu-age  credit  un- 
ions to  make  available  low-cost  credit  in 
the  amounts  that  many  people  require, 
and  also  to  promote  loan  associations, 
so  far  as  p>o.ssible. 

I  serve  notice  in  a  most  friendly  and 
cooperative  manner  that  I  intend  to  pur- 
sue this  subject  matter  until  we  see  re- 
sults. I  wish  to  make  sure  that  we  get 
our  aid  proerram  down  to  the  people  in 
the  rural  areas  of  these  countries,  the 
people  who  really  need  it.  I  wish  to 
make  sure  that  the  business  enterprises 
in  the  smaller  commimities  or.  Indeed,  in 
the  larger  cities,  are  given  an  opportu- 
nity for  credit  and  development.  That 
IS  the  spirit  of  America,  and  we  need 
very  much  to  get  that  idea  very  clearly 
inplanted  in  our  foreign  aid  progrtun 
and  our  Inter-American  Bank  program. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  unless  some  of  us 
in  the  Senate  are  willing  to  keep  at  it 
relentlessly  and  pursue  a  course  of  con- 
stant vigilance  to  oversee  activities  in  the 
respective  agencies,  we  may  fall  back 
into  the  old  pattern  of  doing  too  little 
too  late  and  ignoring  the  real  basic  needs 
of  the  people  whom  we  say  we  are  trying 
to  help. 

I  cannot  help  but  recall  that  only  a 
few  months  ago  we  were  told  that  the 
State  Department  did  not  have  a  single 
pcr.son  working  in  that  cooperative  area. 
I  wish  to  make  sure  that  that  does  not 
happen  again.  As  one  who  is  rather  per- 
sistent and  occasionally  a  little  stubborn 
and  even  relentless  and  persevering,  I 
wish  to  give  a  friendly  and  cooperative 
■warning  that  there  will  be  a  watchful  eye 
on  these  matters,  even  when  the  Senate 
Is  not  in  session. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  endorse  the 
Senator's  remarks  with  regard  to  the 
promotion  of  cooperatives  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, because  they  hold  a  hope  that 
the  ordinary  people,  the  people  who  dl) 
not  have  the  means  to  establish  them- 
selves in  business  or  agriculture  by  them- 
selves, will  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so 
in  company  with  others. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press regret  at  the  rumors  that  have  been 
prevalent  lately  that  Mr.  Henry  La- 
bouisse  is  not  to  be  the  head  of  the  AID 
agency,  because  when  we  approved  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  confidence  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress  in  Mr. 
La.boui.sse  had  much  to  do  with  the  en- 
actment of  tliat  legislation  in  as  good 
shape  as  it  finally  came  through.  I  think 
it  came  through  in  pretty  good  shape. 
We  shall  not  know  finally  until  the  ap- 
piopriation  bill  clears  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  is  signed  by  the  President. 
But  I  think  it  is  coming  through  in  pretty 
good  shape  after  all.  I  was  terribly  dis- 
turbed that  the  administration  did  not 
wait  for  the  appropriation  to  get  through 
before  announcing  that  Mr.  Labouisse.  in 
whom  we  all  have  a  great  deal  of  confi- 
dence, was  to  be  replaced. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  confidence  in  Mr.  Labouisse.  I  con- 
sider him  to  be  one  of  the  outstAndlnc 
Americana.  He  has  shown  remarkaWe 
qualities  as  a  Oovemment  offlciaL  He 
has  a  great  quality  w^hich  I  think  the 
aid  programs  need,  namely,  a  spirit  of 
understanding.  I  see  that  the  Seria- 
tor  from  Vermont  has  put  his  hand  over 
his  heart.  He  has  the  quality  of  heart 
as  well  as  mind. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  he  has  a  heart 
and  IS  strictly  honest. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  fully  agree.  Our 
aid  programs  must  now  be  directed  to- 
ward the  people  we  seek  to  help.  The 
aid  programs  are  designed  primarily  to 
help  people  in  the  Latin  American  areas, 
the  African  areas,  the  Asian  areas,  and 
in  areas  where  there  is  mass  poverty, 
great  illiteracy,  severe  problems  of  dis- 
ease, and  where  social  development  has 
been  held  up  or  retarded. 

If  we  are  to  make  an  impact,  the  im- 
pact that  we  seek  to  make,  it  will  not 
be  done  merely  on  the  big  loans  with  the 
big  people,  but  It  wUl  have  to  be  made 
in  the  social  development  with  the  peo- 
ple themselves.  I  know  that  I  speak 
for  many  Members  of  the  Senate  when 
I  say  that  we  look  upon  the  foreign  aid 
program  now  as  an  effort  to  get  in  touch 
With  the  people,  to  help  people  lift  them- 
selves to  a  letter  life,  particularly  in 
.some  of  the  areas  of  the  world  where 
the  problems  of  poverty  are  almost  t>e- 
yond  human  comprehension  or  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  made  during  the 
past  5  minutes  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Aiken  1  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey!,  in  respect 
to  two  subject  matters  upon  which  they 
commented. 

The  first  is  the  need  for  a  greater  de- 
velopment of  our  cooperative  movement 
as  a  part  of  our  foreign  aid  program, 
Including  the  development  of  a  building 
and  loan  association  program  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  problems  in  Latin 
America. 

I  have  been  working  very  closely,  as 
has  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Latin  American  Affairs,  with  various 
building  and  loan  association  officials  in 
our  country,  particularly  one  project 
tinder  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Courshan, 
of  Hollywood,  Pla.,  who  is  president  of 
one  of  the  building  and  loan  associations 
in  that  State,  and  who  did  two  very  im- 
portant special  jobs  for  the  ICA  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  of  homeownership 
in  connection  with  the  development  of 
building  and  loan  associations,  one  in 
Africa  and  one  in  Latin  America.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  sdd  we  could  possibly 
make  available  in  either  Africa  or  Latin 
America  which  would  be  more  effective 
in  stemming  the  tide  of  communism  as 
would  a  program  which  ends  up  with 
people  owning  the  roof  over  their  heads. 
We  do  not  have  to  worry  about  people 
supporting  economic  freedom  if  they 
have  cause  to  support  It,  and  they  have 
cause  to  support  economic  freedom  when 
they  are  the  beneflciaries  of  economic 


and  political  benefits  of  a  free  system  of 
economic  and  political  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  very  Interesting 
that  there  should  be  woven  into  these 
f^ifM'iigginns  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  with  regard  to  Brazil 
and  the  large  number  of  young  Dutch 
farmers  who  are  interested  in  devoting 
themselves  to  the  life  of  farming. 

Given  private  homeownership  in  the 
city  and  family  farm  homeownership  in 
the  countrj'.  we  do  not  have  to  worry 
whether  people  in  that  kind  of  society 
will  come  over  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  support  it.  The  sad  fact  is  that  we 
have  not  done  it  in  Latin  America.  We 
have  not  done  enough  of  it  in  Africa.  The 
sad  fact  is  that  a  majority — and  I  wish 
Senators  to  note  what  I  say — a  majority 
of  the  agricultural  producers  of  Latin 
America  do  not  own  a  square  foot  of  the 
soil  they  cultivate.  The  sad  fact  is  that 
much  of  Latin  America  is  a  serfdom  as 
far  as  the  workers  and  the  soil  are  con- 
cerned. They  are  living  under  a  feudal 
system. 

Unless  we  insist  on  land  reform  in  the 
country  and  those  reforms  in  the  city 
a-hich  will  make  it  possible  for  the  people 
to  own  their  home,  the  Alhancc  for 
Progress  program  is  doomed  to  failxu-e. 
In  my  judgment  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program  has  no  hope  of  success  in 
Latin  America  unless  it  is  able  to  bring 
about  economic  and  political  and  legis- 
lative reforms  necessary  to  give  the 
people  of  Latin  America  land  reform, 
carrjing  uith  it  the  opportunity  to  own 
the  soil  they  till  and  the  opportimity  in 
the  cities,  through  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations, through  co-ops.  through 
credit  unions,  through  what  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  talked  alwut,  at 
least  a  chance  to  own  their  homes. 

That  brings  us  right  into  Rrips  with 
this  whole  problem  of  insisting  on  put- 
ting the  loan  program  on  the  basis  of 
interest  rates  that  the  people  can  afford 
to  pay.  The  usurious,  shakedown  finan- 
cial system  of  Latin  America  has  to  go. 
If  we  want  to  fight  for  economic  free- 
dom in  Latin  America,  we  cannot  hope 
to  win  the  people  over  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  if  they  have  to  pay  12  percent, 
13  percent,  14  percent,  and.  yes,  as  high 
as.  in  some  spots,  24  percent  interest.  It 
is  a  shocking  thing.  There  is  no  chance 
of  homeownership  and  there  Is  no 
chance  of  farm  homeownership  imtil  the 
governments  of  Latin  America  rise  to 
some  of  their  responsibilities.  That 
means,  of  course,  they  will  have  to  be 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  influence 
of  the  great  powerful  families  of  Latin 
America.  It  is  true  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  wealth  of  Latin  America 
is  owned  by  such  a  few.  But  frequently 
the  few  have  not  demonstrated  the  great 
social  conscience  approach  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  been  talking 
about  and  that  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  been  talking  about. 

I  wished  to  make  these  additional 
conunents  on  the  subject  the  Senators 
have  discussed  this  afternoon,  because  I 
believe  their  approach  Is  unanswerably 
correct,  and  Is  one  which  will  have  to 
be  made  If  we  are  to  win  the  cause  of 
freedom  through  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program  in  Latin  America. 


The  Senator  from  Vermont  disturbs 
me  very  much.  I  do  not  know  where  I 
have  been,  but  I  was  not  aware  that 
there  is  a  probability  that  Mr.  Labouisse 
will  not  continue  to  be  I>irector  of  ICA. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations — and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  a  member  of  that  committee 
also — and  I  see  on  the  fioor  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  WilxyI  who  is  also 
a  member  of  the  committee — I  wish  to 
say  that  if  what  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  alluded  to  is  correct — and  I  am 
sure  it  is.  or  It  would  not  come  from  the 
lips  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  and 
he  must  have  a  good  basis  for  the  an- 
nouncement he  made  a  few  moments 
ago — my  reconmiendation  is  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  had  bet- 
ter have  a  consultation  at  a  very  early 
hour  with  the  State  Department  on  this 
subject. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case]  has  just  handed  me  a  chpping 
which  shows  where  I  have  been.  I  have 
not  been  reading  the  papers  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Presiden  t,  the  report 
is  that  Mr.  Labouisse  is  to  be  replaced 
by  Mr.  Woods,  of  the  First  Boston  Corp.. 
who  received  considerable  pubUcity 
at  the  time  of  the  Dixon-Yate»  in- 
volvement with  the  Federal  Government. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  the 
newspapers  of  last  week  announced  that 
finally  the  Dixon -Yates  matter  had  been 
"laid  to  rest." 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  does  the  Senator 
mean  by  "laid  to  rest*'? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  suggest  that  the  Sena- 
tor ask  the  person  who  wrote  the  story. 
Mr.  MORSE.  If  that  la  what  the  re- 
port states,  then  the  matter  has  Just  been 
resurrected  again.  Over  the  we^end  I 
have  been  pursuing  my  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  I  was  unaware  of  this  matter. 
I  shall  not  comment  on  it  further  until 
I  have  talked  to  the  State  Department 
about  it.  Certainly,  I  urge  my  coOeagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
that  we  have  a  consultation  In  committee 
in  regard  to  this  matter.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  that  Mr.  La- 
bouisse made  a  very  favorable  impression 
on  us  throughout  all  of  our  hearings  in 
connection  with  the  ICA  program. 

I  had  a  feeling  that  we  could  count  on 
Mr.  Labouisse  to  go  into  those  parts  of 
the  world  where  ICA  has  not  been  doing 
too  well,  where  some  abuses  have  de- 
veloped, where  the  evidence  is  quite  clear 
that  there  is  shocking  waste,  and  that 
we  could  count  on  him  to  take  the  neces- 
sary reform  steps  to  make  certain  that 
ICA  would  carry  out  its  Intended  pur- 
poses to  a  greater  degree  than  In  some 
instances  it  has  been  carrying  them  out. 
Then,  too,  we  were  impressed  by  the 
sound  argiunents  he  made  for  an  ex- 
tended program,  for  a  time  program 
which  would  permit  him.  at  least  in  the 
hiring  of  personnel,  to  commit  himself 
beyond  a  year,  which  I  thought  was  so 
Important,  and  which  I  think  Is  possible 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bUl  we  passed. 
I  felt  the  case  he  made  for  strengthen- 
ing the  personnel  of  ICA,  after  be  had 
been  given  the  administrative  authority 
to  make  appointments  and  had  been 
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given  some  assurance  of  tenure  beyond 
a  year,  was  a  very  hopeful  sign,  too. 

I  was  very  much  disturbed  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  Indicate  that  we 
might  lose  the  services  of  this  very  able 
Government  official,  who  I  think  has 
made  a  remarkably  fine  impression  in 
the  short  time  he  has  been  with  the 
administration.  I  am  now  doubly  dis- 
turbed both  by  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  Case],  who  has  handed  me  a  news- 
paper clipping  which  I  have  just 
scanned.  I  wish  to  be  very  careful  to 
make  certain  that  I  have  all  my  facts 
before  I  say  anything  further,  so  I  shall 
withhold  further  comment  until  I  have 
studied  the  subject. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  arn  certain  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  will  have  something 
further  to  say  after  he  finishes  his  read- 
ing on  the  subject;  but  I  reiterate  that 
it  was  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee members,  including  myself,  that 
Mr.  Labouisse  would  do  his  utmost  to 
make  certain  that  the  aid  money  which 
Congress  would  provide  would  reach  the 
people  for  whom  it  was  intended,  that 
enabled  us  to  pass  as  good  a  bill  as  we 
did.  I  have  repeatedly  said  that  we 
should  not  legislate  for  the  man,  but 
for  the  program.  In  spite  of  that,  we 
did  legislate  to  a  considerable  extent  for 
Mr.  Labouisse,  but  if  he  is  not  to  occupy 
the  position,  then  I  feel  that  my  decision 
to  oppose  the  long-term  borrowing  au- 
thority has  been  fully  justified. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  would 
not  expect  or  ask  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  to  comment  upon  the  news- 
paper item  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  However,  I  should  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent,  if  I  may  do  so  with 
the  Senator's  indulgence,  that  following 
his  remarks  the  article  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  in  order  that  the  sub- 
stance of  it  may  appear  in  orderly  fash- 
ion for  reference  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  it  should  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Very 
well. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  'Naming  of 
Woods  May  Reopen  Scars,"  written  by 
Marshall  McNeil,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  recent  date, 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dixon-Yates  Case — Naming  or  Woods  May 

Reopen  Scars 

(By  MarshaU  McNeil) 

A  replay  of  the  old  Dixon-Yates  conflict- 
of-interest  story  is  in  prospect  in  tlie  Senate 
if  President  Kennedy  nominates  George 
David  Woods  of  New  York  as  head  of  his 
new  Foreign  Aid  Agency. 

Mr.  Woods,  60,  a  Republican,  is  chairman 
of  the  First  Boston  Corp.,  one  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  security  bouses.  He  is  nation- 
ally known  as  an  Investment  expert  and 
Internationally  known  as  a  banker  and  con- 
ciliator. 


In  1953,  as  head  of  First  Boston,  he  offered 
to  send  into  the  U.S.  Budget  Bureau  his 
vice  president,  Adolphe  Wenzell.  Joeeph 
Dodge,  then  Budget  Director,  wanted  ad- 
vice from  a  banker  and  utility  expert  about 
proposed  expansion  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.    He  hired  Mr.  Woods'  nominee 

Mr.  WenzeU's  two-hat  operation — one  for 
his  company,  the  other  for  the  Government — 
led  to  a  Senate  investigation  and  chargejs  of 
conflict  of  Interest. 

These  charges  were  upheld  last  January 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  It  struck  down 
a  Court  of  Claims  award  of  about  $18  million 
Dixon-Yates  claimed  when  their  power  con- 
tract with  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Conusiis- 
sion  was  canceled.  AEC  had  contracted  to 
have  Dixon-Yates  build  a  $100  milUon  gen- 
erating plant  near  Memphis.  First  B'3»ton 
was  to  help  in  financing  the  project,  with- 
out fee.  Mr.  Woods  said. 

The    New    York    financial    district,    it    has 
since  been  reported,  believes  the  Dixon -Ykites 
affair  left  Its  stamp  on  the  "thoughtful  side' 
of  Mr.  Woods. 

NO    CONFIRMATION 

Although  it  has  been  widely  reported 'that 
Mr.  Woods  has  been  chosen  as  Adminlatra- 
tor  for  the  new  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID),  there  was  no  confirjna- 
tion  of  this  at  the  White  House. 

Chairman  J.  W.  Fxjlbright,  of  the  Sehate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  said  he  heard 
Mr.  Woods  was  one  of  several  men  being  con- 
sidered. Pierre  Salinger,  the  PresideiU  s 
press  secretary,  has  said  only  that  "nothing 
has  been  determined  '  about  the  AID  diirec- 
torship. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  share  the  view.'^  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  with  respect  to  the  hard  work 
of  Mr.  Labouisse.  He  has  tried  to  do  a 
good  job.  and  he  has  done  so  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability  and  under  the  re- 
strictions which  he  encountered  in  the 
course  of  his  work. 

I  am  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  .sne- 
gestion  that  he  may  be  replaced— or 
perhaps  I  had  better  put  it  the  other 
way  around:  that  the  director  of  the 
new  oi-ganization.  to  be  known  as  AII^, 
should  be  someone  else.  I  do  not  know- 
why  that  should  be:  I  am  not  in  the 
counsels  of  the  administration.  I  saw 
some  reference  to  this  proposal  in  a 
newspaper  article  a  couple  of  days  ago; 
but  when  I  saw  it  today,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  definitive  comment  from  the 
White  Hou.se  on  the  subject,  naturally 
I  have  some  question  in  my  mind  a$  do 
other  Senators.  So  I  thought  the  item 
should  be  brought  into  the  open  and  the 
actual  newspaper  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  902  >  to  amend  the  Small 
Busine.ss  Investment  Act  of  1958,  and 
for  other  puiposes;  disagreed  to  by  the 
Senate;  agreed  to  the  conference  aaked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Rains.  Mr. 
MuLTER,  Mr.  McDoNoucH,  Mr,  Widnall. 
and  Mr.  Derwikski  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Houi^  at 
the  conference. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  iS. 
1653'  to  amend  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  to  prohibit  travel  or  transportation 
in  commerce  in  aid  of  racketeering 
enterprises. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  insisted  upon  its  amendments 
to  the  bill  iS.  2237'  to  permit  the  entry 
of  certain  eligible  alien  orphans,  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Walter.  Mr. 
Feighan,  Mr.  Chelf,  Mr  Poff.  and  Mr. 
MooRE  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference 

The  me.ssage  al.so  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  8762'  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  in- 
crea.se  the  amount  available  for  regular 
business  loans  thereunder:  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Pat- 
man,  Mr.  Rains.  Mr.  Multer,  Mr.  Mc- 
DoNOUGH.  Mr  WiDNALL.  and  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  01  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  '  H  R.  2883  >  to 
amend  title  28,  entitled  'Judiciary  and 
Judicial  Procedure,"  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  for  the  defense  of  suits 
against  Federal  employees  arising  out  of 
their  operation  of  motor  vehicles  in  the 
scope  of  their  employment,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS   \N'D  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  had  aCBxed  his 
signature  to  the  following  enrolled  bills 
and  joint  resolution,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S  48  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  modify  certain  leases  entered 
into  for  the  provisions  of  recreation  facili- 
ties in  reservoir  areas: 

S.  203.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  trust  for  the  pueblos  of  Santa 
Ana.  Zla,  Jemez.  San  Felipe.  Santo  Domingo, 
Cochiti,  Isleta,  and  San  Ildefonso  certain 
public  lands; 

S.  322.  An  act  to  make  certain  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of   Idaho, 

S.  344.  An  act  to  amend  the  Seneca  Leas- 
ing  Act   of   August    14.    1950    (64   Stat     442 i ; 

S  541  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
1,  1948  (62  Stat.  281),  to  empower  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  appoint 
nonuniformed  sf>ecial  policemen; 

S  685  An  act  to  amend  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  Commissioned  Ofllcers  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  931  An  act  to  repeal  that  part  of  the 
act  of  March  2.  1889.  which  requires  that 
grantors  furnish,  free  of  all  expenses  to  the 
Government,  all  requisite  abstracU,  official 
certifications   and  evidence  of  title; 

S  935  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
members  of  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Air  National  Guard 
of  the  United  Stal«8; 

S.  1368.  An  act  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916.    to   provide   for    licensing    Independent 
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ocean  freight  forwarders,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S  1501.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  contract  for  the  sale,  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  repair,  or  relocation  of 
Go veriunent -owned  electric  and  telephone 
lines  and  other  utility  facilities  used  for  the 
administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
f.ars: 

S.  1518.  An  act  providing  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgnient  funds  of  tiie  Omaha  Tribe 
of  Indians, 

S.  2016.  An  act  to  give  to  the  Walker  River 
Paiute  Trlt)e  the  reserved  minerals  under- 
lying its  reservation; 

S.  2216.  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  three  units  of  the  Fort  BelJtn&p  Indian  Ir- 
rigation project  to  the  landowners  within 
the  project; 

S.  2224.  An  act  to  grant  minerals,  Includ- 
ing oil.  gas.  and  other  natural  deposits,  on 
certain  lands  In  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indian  Reservation.  Mont  ,  to  certain  In- 
dians, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2395.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  reduced 
annuities  to  male  employees  who  have  at- 
tained   age    62.    and    fur    other    purposes; 

S.  3422.  An  act  concerning  the  White 
Bouse  and  providing  for  the  care  and  pres- 
ervation of  Its  historic  and  artistic  con- 
tents; 

HJl.  2021.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  dellnltlon  of  "peanuts"  which  is  now 
in  effect  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938, 

H.R.2877.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Direc- 
tor. Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization, 
to  approve  a  financial  contribution  for  clvU 
defense  purposes  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma; 
H.R.  6302.  An  act  to  establish  a  teachtnc 
hospital  for  Howard  University,  to  transfer 
Freedmen's  Hoapltal  to  the  university,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R  6309.  An  act  to  amend  title  VI  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended. 
in  order  to  Increase  certain  llmltatloris  In 
payments  on  account  of  operating-differen- 
tial subsidy  under  such  title. 

H.R.  6732.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended,  to  encourage 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
American -flag  vessels  built  In  American 
shipyards; 

H.R.  6969.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  in  certain  cases. 
HJl.  6974  An  act  to  amend  section  607(b) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as 
amended; 

H.R.  7043.  An  act  to  extend  to  employees 
subject  to  the  Classlflcatlon  Act  of  1949  the 
benefits  of  salary  Increases  In  connection 
with  the  protection  of  basic  compensation 
rates  from  the  effects  of  downgrading  ac- 
tions, to  provide  salary  protection  lot  postal 
field  service  employees  In  certain  cases  of 
reduction  in  salary  standing,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  7622.  An  act  to  repeal  sections  1176 
and  1177  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

H.R.  8406.  An  act  to  further  amend  Re- 
organization Plan  No  1  of  1958.  as  amended, 
in  order  to  change  the  name  of  the  office 
established  under  such  plan,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  8466.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  siding  In  the  vicinity 
of  Taylor  Street  NE..  District  of  Columbia; 
H.R.  8719.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  at 
July  S3.  1947,  chapter  301,  as  amended,  to 
extend  for  3  years  the  authcH-ity  to  make 
temporary  appointments  and  promotions  in 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard:  and 

S.J.  Res.  08.  Joint  resolution  to  provld* 
for  the  obserrajQcc  of  the  centennial  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Homestead   Act. 


AID  TO  SCHOOLS  IN  FEDERALLY 
IMPACTED  AREAS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  coosaderatiofi 
of  the  biU  <S.  2393)  to  extend  for  1 
year  the  temporary  provisions  of  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  relating  to  Federal  as- 
sistance in  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  schools  in  federally  impacted 
areas  and  to  provide  for  the  application 
of  such  laws  to  American  Samoa. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
about  to  open  the  debate  on  proposed 
legislation  for  impacted  areas,  together 
with,  possibly,  the  prop>osed  amendments 
to  the  National  Defense  Act,  proposed 
amendments  adding  to  S.  2393,  the 
school  construction  bill,  and  possibly 
amendments  covering  the  many  other 
issues  involved  with  the  education  prob- 
lem which  confronts  us. 

The  schoolrooms  of  America  are  over- 
crowded— except  for  this  Senate  school- 
room. I  do  not  propose  to  be  the  leader 
of  this  schoolroom,  but  I  have  entered 
into  an  agreement  that  when  we  begin 
the  discussion  of  this  subject  matter, 
there  would  be  a  quorum  call.  I  suspect 
that  in  all  probability,  most  of  the  de- 
bate today  will  be  for  the  record;  but 
it  is  a  record  which  needs  to  be  made. 
I  should  like  to  have  as  many  Senators 
participate  in  the  making  of  the  record 
on  this  legislation  as  care  to  do  so.  I 
think  they  will  discover  that  there  is 
much  interest  in  the  subject  back  home. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  a  quorum  call, 
with  the  understanding  that  after  the 
quorum  call  I  will  have  the  right  to  the 
floor  to  begin  the  debate  on  the  Im- 
pacted areas  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  open- 
ing the  debate  on  S.  2393,  I  may  say 
that  I  do  not  intend  to  speak  at  great 
length,  although  at  the  outset  I  an- 
nounce that  I  do  not  expect  that  the 
Senate  will  vote  today.  The  reason  I 
do  not  expect  the  Senate  to  vote  today  is 
that  several  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee of  which  I  am  chairman  could  not 
possibly  be  here  today,  and  they  will  have 
very  important  contributions  to  make 
to  the  debate. 

I  think  It  is  also  very  clear  that  un- 
doubtedly several  amendments  which  de- 
serve thorough  consideration  will  be  of- 
fered. I  hope  It  will  be  possible  to  vote 
on  the  bill  twnorrow.  but  I  have  notif\ed 
the  leaders  that  I  think  the  prospects  of 
voting  today,  if  the  Senate  is  to  be  in 
session  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  are 
poor,  for  probably  we  shall  take  most 
of  the  afternoon  in  making  the  record 
on  the  issues  involved. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  it  desirable  that 
some  ol  the  material  which  will  be  of- 
fered this  aftemo<m  during  the  debate 
be  available  In  printed  form,  so  thst 


Senators  can  study  it  before  they  make 
up  their  minds  as  to  how  they  will  vote. 
I  suspect,  however,  that  in  many  cases 
Senators  have  already  made  up  their 
minds.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  al- 
ways the  possibility  ai^  the  hope  that  at 
least  some  minds  will  be  made  up  on 
the  basis  of  the  facts  and  the  evidence 
presented  during  the  debate.  At  any 
rate,  certainly,  those  of  us  who  etf-e  in 
charge  of  this  measure  have  the  duty  of 
making  pertinent  information  available 
to  Senators  during  the  course  of  the 
debate.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  do  my 
part  in  that  connection. 

Senators  will  recall  that  during  the 
floor  debate  on  S.  1021,  the  general  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  bill,  which  passed 
the  Senate  on  May  25  of  this  year,  the 
impacted  area  programs  were  discussed 
many  times  in  connection  with  title  II 
of  S.  1021  which  was  concerned  with  an 
extension  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 

In  order  that  we  may  refresh  our  re- 
collection of  the  provisions  of  these 
statutes  and  in  order  to  gain  an  under- 
standing of  the  accomplishments  of  these 
programs,  since  their  enactment  in  Sep- 
temt>er  of  1950. 1  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  entitled  "Two  Billion 
Dollars  in  a  Decade:  Public  Laws  814 
and  874."  which  appeared  in  the  April 
1961  issue  of  School  Life,  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Two  Billion  Dollars  im  a  Decade:   Public 
Laws  815  and  874 

If  any  law  Is  passed  by  the  Congress  this 
rear  to  authorize  Federal  aid  for  building 
and  operating  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  It  will  not  be  the  first.  For 
10  years  now,  plus  some  months,  two  laws 
have  been  in  operation  which  together  hare 
provided  nearly  i2  billion  to  individual 
school  districts  About  half  of  this  money 
has  been  appropriated  for  constructing 
building?;  the  rest,  for  meeting  current  op- 
erating expenses,  which  includes  teachers* 
salaries 

These  two  laws  were  enacted  a  week  apart. 
In  September  1950,  by  the  81st  Congress. 
They  have  always  been  known  by  only  their 
numbers — Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law 
874 — ^for  they  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
a  definitive  name  like  the  one  the  85th  Con- 
frress  gave  8  years  later  to  Public  Law  864 — 
"The  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958."  In  the  Office  of  Education,  how- 
ever, which  administers  the  funds  for  815 
and  874.  they  have  gone  by  the  name  of 
SAFA.  an  acronym  formed  from  key  words 
in  this  Identifying  phrase.  "School  Assist- 
ance to  Local  Educational  Agencies  in  Fed- 
erally Affected  Areas." 

The  words  "in  federally  affected  areas"  de- 
fine the  limits  of  these  two  laws:  both  laws 
authorize  payments  to  local  school  districts 
principally  on  one  basis  only — that  within 
the  State  or  near  the  district  there  Is  Federal 
jrrojjerty  on  which  school  children  live  or 
their  parents  work  Any  school  district  ap- 
plying for  assistance  under  either  law  must 
Identify  this  property  and  also  mtist  show 
that  the  existence  of  this  property  has  put  a 
certain  amount  of  strain  on  the  local  schools, 
either  because  It  has  cut  sutwtantlally  Into 
the  total  tax  "take"  or  t>ecause  it  is  respon- 
sible, to  a  degree,  for  the  presence  of  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  school-ase  children.  The 
laws  also  autboriae  payments  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment  Itself,  to  help  it  build  and  op- 
erate schools  on  Federal  property,  such  as 
military  bases,  forts,  and  airfields,  wherever 
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state  or  local  educational  agencies  are  un- 
able to  do  so. 

The  full  history  of  SAFA  is  being  written 
In  the  reports  which  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  makes  each  year  to  the  Con- 
gress. These  reports  include  the  name  of 
every  local  educational  agency  receiving 
funds   under  each   of   the  two  laws. 

The  10th  annual  report,  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress in  January  of  this  year,  not  only  covers 
the  10th  year  in  detail  but  gives  a  summary 
of  the  entire  decade.  Like  the  earlier  reports, 
it  has  been  published  for  public  distribution; 
it  is  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  $1. 

PUBLIC    LAW     8  15 

In  the  first  10  years  of  Public  Law  815  the 
Congress  has  appropriated  $962.6  million  for 
assisting  In  the  construction  of  minimum 
school  facilities  for  federally  connected  chil- 
dren. (The  term  "minimum  facilities"  has 
been  interpreted  to  mean  instructional  and 
auxiliary  rooms  together  with  initial  equip- 
ment, but  not  single -purpo.'je  auditoriums 
and  gymnasiums  or  built-in  spectator  space.) 
Most  of  this  money  has  been  reserved  for 
local  school  districts  which  have  been  eligible 
to  receive  aid  on  one  or  both  of  these 
grounds:  (1)  They  have  substantial  increases 
in  school  membership  as  a  result  of  Federal 
activities;  (2)  they  have  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  pupils  who  reside  on  tax-exempt  Fed- 
eral properties  (principally  Indian  reserva- 
tions) . 

The  greatest  activity  under  Public  Law  815 
took  place  in  the  first  half  of  the  decade, 
when  an  exceptional  effort  was  needed  to 
meet  the  backlog  of  schoolhouslng  needs  that 
had  accumulated  during  World  War  II. 
School  districts  applying  for  assistance  in  the 
first  years  of  the  program  were  permitted  to 
go  as  far  back  as  1939  to  count  their  in- 
creased enrollments  of  federally  connected 
children. 

The  first  2  years  of  the  program  brought 
out  such  overwhelming  evidence  of  need 
that  in  1953  the  Congress  appropriated  $195 
million,  the  largest  amount  it  has  provided 
in  any  one  year.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
decade,  with  much  of  the  backlog  met.  funds 
have  been  provided  in  decreasing  amounts. 
All  together,  the  first  10  years  under  the 
act  have  seen  $948.5  million  reserved  for 
4,733  construction  projects  (out  of  8,290 
filed),  to  provide  an  estimated  50,511  class- 
rooms for  1,468,139  children. 

By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  the  current 
program  for  constructing  military  family 
housing  on  Federal  property  will  be  virtually 
completed;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that,  if  no  marked  changes  are  forthcoming 
in  the  nature  and  location  of  Federal  activ- 
ities, the  need  for  assistance  for  school  con- 
struction in  federally  affected  areas  soon  will 
level  off. 

Public  Law  815:  Federal  funds  appropriated 
for  assisting  local  educational  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  construct  fa- 
cilities for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  1951-60 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

1951 96.5 

1952 50.  0 

1953 195.0 

1954 125.0 

1955 118.5 

1956 33.9 

1957 108.5 

1958 98.  7 

1959 75.4 

I960 61.  1 

FDBLIC    LAW    874 

Last  year — fiscal  year  1960 — 3,963  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  the  50  States,  Guam, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  applied  for  Federal 
funds  under  Public  Law  874  to  help  them 
defray  current  expenditures  for  their  schools. 


All  but  142  were  found  eligible.  The  total 
amount  to  which  they  were  entitled — $177  6 
million — was  based  on  their  having  more 
than  I'/j  million  federally  connected  chil- 
dren— 15  percent  of  their  total  average  daily 
attendance.  But  federally  connected  chil- 
dren were  not  the  only  beneficiaries:  the 
recipient  districts  put  the  funds  under  Ptiblic 
Law  874  with  their  other  funds  for  current 
expenditures  and  thereby  passed  the  Federal 
aid  along  to  all  10  million  of  their  pupils. 
In  other  words,  one  out  of  every  three  chil- 
dren in  the  Nation's  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  benefited.  Ten  years  ear- 
lier, in  1951,  only  2.9  million  pupils  l^ene- 
flted — 1  out  of  every  8. 

Still  other  comparisons  of  1960  figures  with 
those  of  a  decade  earlier  indicate  how  much 
the  program  under  Public  Law  874  has 
grown  in  Its  first  decade  Since  1951  the 
number  of  districts  eligible  for  payments  has 
more  than  trebled,  the  number  of  federally 
connected  pupils  has  almost  trebled,  and  net 
entitlements  under  the  act  have  Increased 
nearly  six  times : 


.NuiTit'iT  of  c-liRible  dis- 
tricts  

.Niuiit'iT  of  ft"'.er'illy  con- 
iicctcil  pui.il.s 

.\«'t  ciiiiilctnents  of  cligi- 
Mr  s('h(x)!s 


I9«)-5l 


1,172 

512,  OftO 

$29,700,000 


195^  flO 


1,  :V. 


3,821 
2.432 
$177.ttW.OOO 


There  are  several  reasons  for  theal^  in- 
creases. Federal  activities  have  multiplied. 
Liberalizing  amendments  have  extended  the 
coverage  of  the  law  and  increased  its  bene- 
fits: The  definition  of  federally  connected 
children"  has  been  broadened  to  include,  for 
instance,  Indian  children  under  one  subsec- 
tion of  the  act  and.  under  another,  children 
of  parents  in  the  Armed  Forces;  the  defini- 
tion of  "Federal  property"  also  has  been 
made  more  generous;  and  the  average  rate  of 
payment  per  pupil  has  been  raised  Both 
school  population  and  school  expenditures 
have  increased,  and  local  and  State  school 
officials  have  become  better  Informed  about 
the  provisions  of  the  law  and  more  Inter- 
ested in  taking  advantage  of  the  aid  they 
offered. 

These  increases  notwithstanding,  the]  pro- 
gram has  had  its  stable  side.  Federal  pay- 
ments under  the  act  have  remained  at  a 
fairly  constant  ratio  to  the  total  openiting 
expenses  of  the  eligible  districts:  the  average 
has  been  4.94  percent,  ranging  between  a  low 
of  4.52  percent  in  1958  and  a  high  of  5  69 
percent  in  1951.  The  number  of  federally 
connected  children  in  average  dally  attend- 
ance in  the  eligible  districts,  though  now 
three  times  as  large  as  at  the  beginning,  has 
deviated  but  little  from  its  original  relsvtion 
to  the  total  number  of  children  in  those  dis- 
tricts: it  began  at  17.23  percent,  rose  slightly 
in  the  next  2  years,  and  then  dropped 
slightly,  to  remain  Just  under  15  percent 
from  1955  on.  What  Is  more,  payments 
under  the  various  sections  of  the  act  have 
stayed  in  approximately  the  same  relation 
to  each  other. 

Public  Lau-  874:  Federal  fu7ids  appropriated 
for  assisting  local  educational  agencies 
with  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
1951-60 


I  In  millions  of  dollars] 
1951 ;  28.7 


Federal  funds  for  local  educational  agencies 
under  Public  Laws  815  and  874:  Totals  for 
1st  10  years,  by  States,  1951-60 


1952 . 

51  6 

1953 -    _-    .    . 

60.5 
72.4 
75.0 
90  0 

1954 

1955 

1956... 

1957   . ... 

113    1 

1958 

127.0 
157.4 

1959 

SUit« 


Alabama.. 

Alaska 

Ariiona 

Arkansas 

California 

( 'olorailo 

( "onncct  icut 

Delaware 

Florida.- 

(leorpia   

Hawaii -. 

lilaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa.- 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

I.ouisiana.. 

Maine   

Maryland 

Ma.ssachiis<'tts 

.Miehii;an 

M  innrsota 

^H•^s  issippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

.\pbra.ska.    

Nevada 

New  I!ami«hire 

New  Jrrst'jr 

New  Moxicx) 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Ori'gon 

I'etin.sylvania 

Rhode  Island 

.S)uth  Carolina 

."^outh  Dakota 

Tcnnessi"e 

Tinas 

Ctah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wa.sliinjrton 

We.st  Virginia 

Wisconsin.. 

Wyominft 

<"m:ira 

I'lHTto  Rico 

\  irk'in  Islands 

Federal  atienries 


Public  Law 
his.  Funds 
reserved  as 
of  S.'pt.  30, 

lytio 


Total.. 


$19. 
10, 
23. 

14. 

143, 

17. 

9. 

23. 
31, 
19, 

6, 
13. 

9. 

2. 
14. 

fi. 

6. 

3, 
48, 

3. 
41, 

3, 

14! 

7. 

6, 

9, 
3,S, 
IS. 
10. 

3. 
23. 

■x>. 

4. 

4. 

3. 
15. 

4. 

8. 
S3. 

9, 

f.l. 
3«. 

1. 
1. 


077. 167 
1)11,181 
S»i,  2»>9 
0.54.  240 
tr27,  r^Xi 
931,309 
432,  ,M4 
3<V'>,  320 
\m.  5»2 
3.''9.  393 
077.  21fi 
247.  OtiO 
735,011) 
034.010 
260,  «M 
2.'.9,«33 
09«,  M2 
932.  H»>y 
(139.  IM 
4''2.  .^77 
479.947 
247,  S13 
7N6,  9.V1 
147.969 
431.  lt\3 

4yi.9»)i 

701.444 
Ofi;i  269 
82.1,  0H7 
3»17.  415 
040.  IW 
297.  3UU 
284.  IM 
084.578 
022,662 
474.634 
(M7. 153 
.VIS.  987 
44.1.  4<X'i 
731.4a) 
739.660 
K9f).  .Vvl 

408.  %n 
163,  724 
185.110 
189.564 
898.  ,170 
168.  148 
380.077 
864.238 
.818.373 
89,  674 


PiihlJc  Law 

874:    Net 

eiititliMnmts 

as  of  June 

30.  1960 


>  103.082.116 


948,471,601 


$18.  368.  154 
2.5,  982, 027 
1 4.  titiH,  h78 

7.  tVX<.  149 
164.  Ill 0,1.4,'. 

23,891,291 

11,318,4.12 

779.  H.S6 

22.571.8,17 

28.  fiAS.  7CI0 
16,  a51.  .HTl 

.1.  794.  IV4>% 

1.8.  7.14,  274 

7.078.6.'* 

2. 928.  KiZ 

29.  443.  201 
8.428.710 
5,062.  184 
6.  S33,  6(tS 

33.  6111,  yM) 
18,316,668 

8.  436,  049 
1,44«>,  29*'. 
6,481,  167 

10.  \fM\.  707 
4,717.8-22 

9.  a^W,  215 
6,  208.  f.'2;j 
4.  .173,  010 

14,48.1,022 
17.132,374 
2tl,504.971 
8,  3S8,  .124 
1.82(1.1101 
.T.  6<fc,  4.<7 

34,  (Mkl.  S84 
.1,320.  130 

16.9S4,5i1 

8.  376.  848 
13.  881,6(r) 

8. 3.M,  WW 

9.  174,  231 
61.739.  M  7 

9.  222.  61 1 

490.  773 

m.  668,  36H 

40.678,127 

768.  292 

3.  076.  4.17 

2,  6>^'>.  680 

2,  044,  544 


I  JO.  6.11 

,  tW7.872 


9iS.  251.312 


'  Funds  reaerve<l  for  certain  Federal  installation.*  for 
construdins:  school  facilities  on  Fe<lcral  protierty. 

2  Funils  iransforri-l  directly  to  certain  Fod«'ral  agencies 
fur  maintaiiiinu  and  of>eratinp  schools  for  children  living 
on  Icdcral  |.ro|)orty  if  no  local  agency  is  able  to  do  so. 

Size  of  school  districts  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  Public  Law  874 
School  districts  receiving  assistance  under 
Public  Law  874  1  f or  defraying  their  current 
expenditures)  come  in  all  sizes  but  most 
of  them  are  large,  according  to  an  analysis 
the  Office  of  Education  has  made  of  eligible 
applicant  districts  in  the  school  vear 
1959-60: 


I960. 186.8 


Siw  of  district,  by 
enrollment 

Tout 

districts 

in  Tnited 

States 
(number)  ' 

Districts  eligible 

un<lcr  Public 

Law  874 

Num- 
ber 

Percent 
of  total 

2.1,000  and  over 

12.000  to  24.999 

6,000  to  11,999 

123 

230 
629 
1,4<I9 
3.  147 
3.  1 70 
3.63S 
3.436 
4.791 
14,842 
7,017 

58 
101 
244 

419 
827 
661 
fKV3 
4.VJ 
313 
89 

47  2 
43  9 
38  8 

3,000  to  5,999 

29  7 

l^aX)  to  2,999 

26  3 

600  to  1,199 ::.. 

20  9 

300  to  .199 

18  0 

150  to  299 

13  3 

50  to  149 

6  S 

1  to  49 

6 

Nonor)erating 

Total    

42.429 

3.821 

0  0 

'  From  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Public  School  Systems, 
I860." 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare ordered  reported  S.  2393,  which  is 
a  simple  1-year  extension  of  the 
existing  law — Public  Laws  815  and  874 — 
after  having  defeated  in  committee  an 
amendment  to  extend  the  life  of  the  leg- 
islation for  3  years. 

The  1-year  extension  is  proposed — 
and  I  wish  to  be  perfectly  frank  about 
this — in  order  to  continue  to  provide 
temporary  financial  assistance  to  fed- 
erally impacted  school  districts  and  in 
order  to  prevent  possible  severe  eco- 
nomic dislocation  to  those  school  dis- 
tricts heavily  impacted  with  a  high 
proportion  of  federally  connected  chil- 
dren until  sound  public  school  general 
aid  legislation  is  pa.sstHl  by  the  Congress. 

The  will  of  the  Senate  has  been  as- 
certained by  the  votes  on  S.  1021;  it  is 
that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  favors 
both  general  Federal  aid  to  education 
and  specific  special  assistance  for  a  lim- 
ited time  to  enable  continued  legisla- 
tive supervision  of  federally  impacted 
areas  aid. 

S.  2393  is  a  straightforward  bill  to 
reemphasize  the  desire  upon  the  part 
of  the  Senate  that  until  a  general  aid 
bill  encompassing  impacted  aiea  aid  is 
adopted,  no  school  district  presently 
assisted  shall  suffer 

As  I  have  indicated,  more  than  a 
1-year  extension  at  this  tune  of  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  could  involve  the  Sen- 
ate in  a  legislative  ambiguity  which 
would  be  most  unfortunate 

The  draft  legislation  submitted  by 
the  administration  contained  recom- 
mendations for  a  cutback  in  these  pro- 
fjrams.  Evidence  to  support  this  posi- 
tion was  presented  to  the  committee. 
After  careful  consideration,  both  in 
colloquy  during  the  hearings  and  in 
executive  session  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee in  the  first  instance,  and  in 
full  committee  at  a  later  date,  the  con- 
clusion was  reached  that  the  cutback 
proposals  were  not  fully  justified  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  provided. 

It  was  for  that  reason— and  it  is  set 
forth  in  the  committee  report — that  title 
II  of  S.  1021  contained  a  piovision.  sec- 
tion 204.  for  a  full  report,  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  for  transmission 
to  the  Congress,  upon  the  operations  of 
these  two  mipacted  area  laws,  which 
would  also  take  into  account  the  effect 
of  the  money  provided  under  title  I.  the 
salaries,  construction  and  operation  and 
maintenance   portion  of   the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  section 
-04  of  Senate  bill  1021  and  also  the  com- 
mittee's comment  in  its  report  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  <No.  743 1  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Section  204  of  S  1021  reads  as  follows; 
The  Commissioner  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  transmission  to  the  Congress  on  or  before 
January  1.  1963.  a  full  report  of  the  opera- 
tion of  Public  Laws  815  and  874.  as  extended 
by  this  Act,  including  an  analysis  of  the 
relation  between  Federal  pajinenta  under 
these  laws  and  Federal  payments  under  title 
I  of  this  Act,  and  his  recommendationfi  as  to 
what  the  future  relation  between  these  laws 


and  that  title  should  be  if  they  are  further 
extended  " 

It  is  the  view  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee that  a  1-year  extension  of  the  im- 
pacted are&s  legislation  is  warranted  upon 
the  basis  of  the  Justification  presented  in  the 
following  sections  of  the  report.  It  is 
further  the  considered  Judgment  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  that  only  a  i-year 
extension  of  the  programs,  at  this  time,  is 
ad\  Isablc  This  position  is  based  upon  the 
belief  that  the  special  needs  of  the  Impacted 
areas  shovild  be  related  to  the  provisions  of 
a  general  Federal-aid-to-edvicalion  measure, 
designed  as  was  title  I  of  S  1021  to  provide 
broad-purpose  financial  assistance  to  school 
districts  through  the  education  agencies  of 
the  50  Stales,  It  was  lor  this  purpose  that 
section  204  of  S  1021  was  drafted  Since  It 
is  the  belief  of  a  ma,;orlty  of  the  cf)mmltlee 
that,  within  the  life  span  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress. S  1021.  or  a  similar  measure,  will  be 
enacted  into  law.  an  extension  of  the  im- 
pacted areas  legislation  for  longer  than  a 
1-year  perii.>d  is  not  warranted. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  if  the 
Senate  were  now  to  adopt  more  than  a 
1-year  extension  of  the  impacted  area 
laws.  It  would  be  reversing  itself,  in  ef- 
fect, with  respect  to  this  important 
aspect  of  sound  congressional  control 
over  the  operations  of  the  agency  which 
administers  these  programs.  It  would 
be  putting  off  for  a  3-  to  4 -year  period 
the  needed  detailed  review  of  the  opera- 
tions under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  to  document  this  point. 
I  refer  now  to  a  leport  which  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Comptroller  General 
under  date  of  June  12.  1961  I  note  in 
passing.  Mr.  President,  that  this  infor- 
mation was  received  by  the  committee 
subsequent  to  the  passage  en  May  25  of 
S.  1021.  title  II.  of  which  extended  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  for  a  3-year  period,  but 
which  most  significantly  contained  pro- 
visions requiring  that  a  full  report  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  w  ithin  an  18- 
month  period 

In  fact.  Mr  President,  I  think  I  should 
point  out  that  during  the  early  days  of 
the  consideration  of  Senate  bill  1021.  the 
members  of  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee, with  the  distinguished  Senator  now 
presiding  over  the  Senate  1  Mr.  R.^n- 
DOLPH 1  participating,  joined  in  a  series 
of  conferences  with  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Some- 
times the  conference  included  represent- 
atives of  the  Bmeau  of  the  Budget,  and 
-sometimes  it  included  representatives  of 
the  White  House 

I  believe  it  is  well  known  in  the  Sen- 
ate, that  during  tho.se  weeks  of  discus- 
sion on  Federal  aid  to  education  legi.sla- 
tion.  and  prior  to  the  committee's  t.aking 
its  official  position  on  the  measure  it 
recommended  to  the  Senate,  by  an  over- 
w helming  majority  vote  of  the  commit- 
tee, spokesmen  for  the  committee  had 
held  conferences  with  top  Government 
officials,  including  those  in  the  White 
House  itself. 

We  are  talking  about  a  subject  mat- 
ter this  afternoon  to  which  there  has 
been  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
study,  and  about  which  there  have  been 
many,  many  conferences.  Yet.  and  let 
us  face  up  to  it.  we  are  now  confronted 
with  a  drive — a  pressure  drive — that  is 
being  put  on  to  extend  impacted  areas 
legislation  beyond  the  provisions  of  S. 


2393.  Thei-e  is  even  some  pressure  to 
extend  Federal  aid  beyond  the  time  pro- 
vided in  S.  1021.  which  the  Senate  has 
already  voted  for,  again  with  a  substan- 
tial majority. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  why  we  so 
strongly  recommended,  the  addition  of 
.section  204  to  S.  1021,  I  want  to  make 
clear  early  in  the  debate  thi.-  afternoon, 
was  that,  in  many  instances,  the  admin- 
istration can  make  a  case  against  a  con- 
tinuation of  Federal  aid  to  the  so-called 
federally  impacted  school  districts,  on 
the  ground  that  there  is  no  justifiable 
proof  of  continuing  need  for  some  of  the 
school  districts. 

^t  is  not  fair,  it  is  not  equitable  and 
just,  to  continue  without  adequate  jus- 
tification a  Federal  aid  program.  Im- 
pacted area  aid  was  granted  in  the  first 
instance  on  the  basis  of  the  allegation 
that  the  Federal  Government  itself  was 
responsible  for  greatly  increasing  the 
school  population  of  a  school  district  by 
establishing  a  Federal  installation  in 
the  area.  This  resulted  in  bringing 
into  that  area  many  workers  and  per- 
.sonnel  with  children.  Property  was 
taken  off  the  tax  rolls  because  the  prop- 
erty became,  in  some  instances.  Federal 
property  and  therefore  not  subject  to 
local  taxes. 

TJiere  are  still  thousands  of  school 
districts  which,  in  my  judgment,  are  en- 
titled to  such  aid.  The  difficulty  is,  in 
a  situation  such  as  this,  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  blanket  them  all  together. 
Of  course,  sometimes  too  there  is  a 
tendency  to  do  a  little  back  scratching 
in  getting  funds.  Those  with  weak 
cases  in  some  school  districts  are  all  the 
more  anxious,  I  am  sorry  to  say — but  it 
has  been  my  experience,  at  least — to 
join  in  to  support  a  movement  to  get 
Public  Laws  815  and  874  extended  for 
as  many  years  as  p>ossible.  so  there  will 
be  less  probability  of  the  Congress 
reversing  itself  when  a  report  is  made 
similar  to  the  one  in  S.  1021  which  was 
to  be  made  at  the  end  of  18  months. 

It  is  pretty  well  known  in  the  Senate 
that  I  led  the  fight  against  my  own  ad- 
ministration in  the  early  days  of  the 
session  in  respect  to  its  recommenda- 
tions concerning  a  tac>ering  off  of  the 
programs  involving  Public  Laws  815  and 
874.  I  thought  to  curtail  programs  with- 
out notice  was  a  mistake.  The  admin- 
istration had  failed  to  produce  before 
my  subcommittee  evidence  which,  in  my 
judgment,  justified  as  drastic  a  curtail- 
ment of  the  program  as  the  adminis- 
tration was  recommending.  I  took  the 
position  that  we  ought  to  extend  the 
program  for  the  time  being,  until  we 
could  get  the  facts.  That  is  why  there 
was  included  an  amendment  adopted 
in  the  sutacominittee,  which  the  full  com- 
mittee accepted,  which  provided  for  the 
18-month  study  and  the  submission  of 
an  official  report  at  that  time. 

I  wish  to  say,  to  the  everlasting  credit 
of  the  administration  and  to  the  great 
leadership  that  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Mr.  Ribicoff, 
has  extended  to  this  administration 
throughout  this  year,  in  connection  with 
the  troublesome  education  bills,  once  we 
presented  our  case  to  the  administra- 
tion, it  accepted  our  recommendation. 
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We  are  beyond  that  point  this  after- 
noon. Today  there  is  a  great  drive  from 
back  home  in  many  States,  upon  many 
Senators,  to  try  to  get  the  law  extended 
far  beyond  1  year;  and  to  bring  in  as 
amendments  to  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  language  which  would 
extend  it  far  beyond  a  year. 

Very  early  in  this  debate  I  wish  to  say 
I  think  that  to  do  so  is  a  mistake.  I 
think  It  is  just  as  great  a  mistake  for 
us  to  seek  to  extend  these  NDEA  pro- 
grams far  beyond  a  year  as  I  thought 
it  was  a  mistake  last  January  or  Febru- 
ary when  the  administration  wanted  to 
make  a  blanket,  across  the  board  taper- 
ing off  of  aid  to  impacted  areas. 

I  believe  that  the  February  and  March 
position  of  the  administration  may  have 
scared  some  Senators  and  Members  of 
the  House.  They  perhaps  became 
frightened  because  they  thought  they 
saw  some  handwriting  on  the  wall.  They 
may  have  thought  the  action  of  the  ad- 
ministration might  lead  to  the  with- 
drawal of  aid  to  some  school  districts  in 
which  such  a  withdrawal  of  aid  would 
not  be  justified.  That  is  understand- 
able. 

All  I  can  say  to  such  Senators,  on  be- 
half of  my  committee — and  I  think  I 
can  speak  for  the  full  committee — is 
that  they  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
what  the  Subcommittee  on  Education 
would  do  in  such  circumstances.  The 
committee  has  no  intention  of  support- 
ing any  proposal  which  would  take  aid 
away  from  school  districts  that  can 
justify  the  aid.  But  I  do  not  think  it 
Is  fair  to  our  committee,  for  the  Senate 
to  act,  in  the  maruier  suggested  by  Sen- 
ators who  want  to  get  this  matter,  as 
is  said  in  the  cloakroom,  "bottled  up 
once  and  for  all,"  or,  as  some  have  said, 
"buttoned  up."  Those  are  Senators  who 
want  to  get  just  as  much  as  they  can 
get  now  so  the  bill  will  be  behind  us. 
This  would  postpone  our  taking  a  look 
at  it  until  after  1963  or  1964.  These  are 
interesting  dates.  They  are  after  1962. 
I  want  to  be  frank  with  my  colleagues. 
I  think  we  ought  to  get  the  facts  before 
the  election  of  1962.  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  always  ought  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  pass  judgment  on  the  facts. 

Therefore.  I  am  opposed  to  an  exten- 
sion of  more  than  1  year,  because  a  1- 
year  extension  will  give  us  a  chance  to 
get  the  facts.  It  will  also  give  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  chance  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  matter. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  Comp- 
troller General's  report.  I  want,  in  sup- 
port Of  what  I  have  said,  to  state  that 
in  some  instances  his  findings  make  it 
very  doubtful  as  to  whether  impacted 
area  aid  in  some  locations  can  be  justi- 
fied. 

On  page  22  of  the  report  the  Comp- 
troller General's  report  states: 

How  Oot  School  District  Established 
Federal  Connections 

The  school  district  Involved  in  our  field 
inspection  was  located  In  a  suburban  area 
of  a  large  western  city.  The  comm'onity 
was  primarily  residential  In  character  with 
very  little  Industry.  School  offlicials  advised 
us  that  the  residents  enjoyed  better  than 
average  Incomes;  Information  from  the  lo- 
cal chamber  ot  commerce  showed  average 


Income  of  $7,000  a  year  and  a  large  number 
of  professional  people.  This  school  district 
applied  for  a  grant  and  predicted  in  Novem- 
ber 1956  what  the  Increase  In  federally  con- 
nected pupils  would  be  by  1968,  but  for 
various  reasons  the  Increase  eventually  used 
was  not  established  until  April  1953  and  was 
then  based  on  actual  enrollment.  The  In- 
crease so  established  was  used  to  determine 
the  grant  of  $970,987.50  to  the  school  dis- 
trict, which  consisted  of  $616  50  for  each  of 
the  1,575  additional  pupils  alleged  to  hiave 
a  Federal  connection. 

We  reviewed  the  procedure  used  by  the 
school  district  to  establish  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  children  claimed  to  h.ive 
Federal  connections.  The  net  increase  was 
the  difference  between  the  number  of  pupils 
with  alleged  Federal  connections  in  avenge 
daily  membership  for  the  base  year  1955  56 
and  the  number  of  children  claimed  to  have 
a  Federal  connection  and  who  were  In  ac- 
tual school  membership  as  of  April  1958 
The  questioning  conducted  by  the  sch'-ool 
district  started  by  asking  the  parents  of  ail 
children  in  their  schools  to  supply  the 
school  district  with  the  names  and  addresses 
of  their  employers.  After  receipt  of  the 
names  of  employers,  a  "Survey  of  Firms  En- 
gaged In  Government  Defense  Contracts" 
form,  consisting  of  the  following  five  ques- 
tions, was  mailed  to  all  the  employers  of 
the  parents: 

1.  Do  you  have  a  direct  contract  with  the 
Federal  Government?      (Yes  or  Nu  ) 

2.  Do  you  have  a  contract  with  a  firm 
which  has  direct  contracts  with  the  Federal 
Government? (Yes  or  No  ) 

3.  List  materials  produced  or  services 
rendered  which  would  qualify  your  firm  as 
a  defense  plant,  if  this  is  permissible:  -.. — 

4.  Did  you  have  a  direct  contract  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  May  1956?  .-♦  — 
(Yes  or  No.) 

5.  Did  you  have  a  subcontract  in  May  1956 
with  a  firm  which  had  direct  contracts  With 

the    Federal    Government?      (Yes    or 

No.) 

In  the  replies  to  these  questionnaires, 
many  of  the  employers  answered  "Yes"  on 
one  or  all  of  questions  1.  2.  4.  and  5.  Some 
of  the  employers  stated  on  the  question- 
naire that  they  answered  "Yes"  because  they 
sold  such  things  as  staticnery,  welding  ecrv- 
ice,  sand  and  gravel,  and  Insurance  directly 
to  some  Federal  bureau  or  to  some  other  o  m- 
pany  that  sold  something  to  sonie  Federal 
bureau.  In  some  Instances  local  employers 
notified  the  school  district  tliat  all  of  their 
Federal  contracting  was  handled  by  their 
home  offices  located  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  In  that  event,  the  school 
district  then  requested  the  Information  from 
the  out-of-town  office.  Still  other  local  em- 
ployers forwarded  the  questionnaires  to  their 
home  oCaces  for  direct  reply  to  the  school 
district. 

After  the  completed  qtiestionnalres  were 
received  from  the  employers,  the  school  dis- 
trict learned  that  SAFA  wanted  contract 
or  subcontract  numbers  as  additional  evi- 
dence of  Federal  connection.  For  the  most 
part,  this  additional  Information  was  ob- 
tained from  the  employers  by  telephone 

We  inspected  139  of  the  replle.s  submitted 
by  the  458  contractors  or  employers  deter- 
mined by  the  school  district  and  the  field 
representative  of  SAFA  to  be  carrying  on 
Federal  actlvitie.s.  De.=^niie  the  fact  that 
contract  numbers  were  supplied  in  most 
instances,  the  basis  accepted  by  SAFA  as 
establishing  a  Federal  connection  in  our 
opinion  was  in.sufflcient.  especially  when 
considered  In  tlie  light  of  the  contomplntlon 
in  law  that  the  contended  increase  in  sciiool 
membership  must  be  shown  to  have  resulted 
from  activities  of  the  United  States.  Of  the 
replies  reviewed,  we  refer  to  26  bc.-^iufle  of 
the  nature  of  comments  offered  by  the  em- 
ployers in  replying  to  the  school  offlcifj.s. 


One  of  the  employers  Indicated  that  he 
did  not  qualify  as  a  defense  plant  fcnd  that 
his  main  ofQce  several  miles  away  provided 
office  supplies  to  all  Government  agencies. 
There  were  several  other  replies  of  a  similar 
nature.  A  reply  was  received  from  a  com- 
pany supplying  water  and  power  services  to 
the  school  district  area  and  environs  The 
company  explained  that,  under  Federal 
contract.  It  shared  in  the  operation  of  a 
Government-owned  powerplant  several  hun- 
dred miles  away  from  the  school  district. 
None  of  the  parents  of  children  in  the  school 
district  worked  at  the  powerplant.  Never- 
theless the  school  district  claimed  Federal 
connection  for  41  children  and  thereby  re- 
ceived assistance  of  $25,277  because  in  addi- 
tion to  helping  operate  the  powerplant  the 
company  had  service  activities  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  applicant  school  district. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  give  a  few  more 
examples,  but  I  pause  to  discuss  tills  one 
a  bit. 

This  school  district  seems  to  be  getting 
$25,277  which  it  does  not  deserve.  If 
so.  that  is  a  shakedown  of  the  ta.xpayers 
of  the  United  States 

I  wish  Senators  would  read  the  Comp- 
troller General's  report  before  they  vote 
on  the  bill.  The  Comptroller  General 
points  out  in  his  report  ample  evidence 
in  support  of  the  section  of  S.  1021  calling 
for  a  thorough  examination  and  rc\iew 
of  PubUc  Laws  815  and  874. 

Oh,  I  know  there  are  many  local  in- 
terests which  do  not  wish  to  have  a  re- 
view. There  are  many  local  school  dis- 
tricts which  would  wish  to  continue  re- 
ceiving a  handout  that  they  do  not  now 
deserve.  How  many  of  those  districts 
are  there?  I  do  not  know.  I  hope  it  is 
not  many.  The  Comptroller  General 
fears  that    it   is   a   substantial  number. 

Mr  President,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  Public  Laws  815  and  874  may  have 
become  honeycombed  with  many  abuses. 
I  fear  that  many  school  districts  may  be 
getting  money  from  the  Fedei-al  Govern- 
ment under  the  pretext  that  they  are 
federally  impacted,  when  in  fact  they 
are  not  federally  impacted  or  when  in 
fact  they  arc  not  federally  impacted  to 
the  degree  chiimed.  If  so.  such  districts 
are  putting  their  hands  into  the  till  of 
the  Federal  Treasury  and  getting  hun- 
di-eds  of  thousands  of  dollars  which  do 
not  belong  to  them. 

For  what  are  we  asking?  Wearea.sk- 
ing  to  continue  the  program  for  1  year 
so  that  we  can  pet  the  facts,  so  that  a 
review  can  be  made.  What  is  wrong 
with  that? 

It  is  too  bad  that  it  is  necessary  to 
extend  the  law  at  all  with  respect  to  any 
school  district  which  is  "shaking  down" 
the  Federal  Government.  It  will  not  be 
easy  to  ferret  out  those  districts  in  the 
course  of  this  debate, 

I  wish  to  make  perfectly  clear.  Mr. 
President,  while  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan I  Mr.  McN.AM.ARAl,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virpinia  fMr.  Randolph  1.  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  MetcalfI 
are  on  the  floor,  that,  as  they  know.  I 
fought  against  any  tapering  off  of  the 
program  until  we  could  get  the  facts. 

I  said  to  the  administration: 

Y  m  have  not  given  us  enough  facts  to 
justify  the  blanket  tapering  off  of  the  pro- 
gram which  you  propose. 
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I  think  we  have  worked  out  a  fair  com- 
promise, if  we  wish  to  call  it  that:  a 
legislative  procedural  compromise  for 
solving  the  problem. 

I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  for 
the  benefit  of  any  Senator  who  has  any 
doubt  that  I  am  satisfied  that  in  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  cases  the  school 
districts  are  entitled  to  what  they  are 
gettuig  under  the  terms  and  the  original 
intent  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874.  Such 
districts  are  heavily  federally  impacted 
areas.  Many  others,  in  my  judgment, 
do  not  qualify  under  the  original  intent 
and  purpose,  and  I  do  not  think  we  ouglit 
to  freeze  such  districts  into  the  program 
for  2  or  3  years,  or.  as  I  understand  some 
Will  propo.se  by  an  amendment.  4  years. 

We  shall  not  hurt  a  single  school  dis- 
trict by  extending  the  law  for  1  year. 

We  would  not  hurt  a  snmle  .schoolchild 
by  extending  the  law  for  1  year.  But  in 
my  judpment  we  would  do  preat  damage 
to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  in  many 
instances  if  we  were  to  extend  it  beyond 
1  year.  We  know  that  the  Senate  desires 
a  thorough  study  We  know  that  both 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Compli  oiler  Gen- 
erals  office  will  give  this  question 
further  study  If  S  1021  is  enacted  they 
will  give  us  the  facts  and  the  evidence 
that  we  have  called  for  in  support  of 
the  contentions  The  Comptrollei  Gen- 
eral has  already  given  us  some, 

I  wish  the  Senate  to  consider  another 
example.  In  the  appendix  to  the  Comp- 
troller Generals  report,  he  has  said: 

A  municipal  flood  control  district  replied 
tliat  it  had  no  direct  contracts  with  the 
Federal  Government  but  since  1936  had  pro- 
vided the  funds  for  all  rights-of-way  and  for 
bridge  and  highway  construction  required 
by  the  projects  constructed  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  On  the  basis  of  this  connection, 
the  school  district  cluimed  mi  increase  of  22 
children  and  thereby  received  »13  563  for 
school  construction  assistance 

The  sch(X)l  district  claimed  25  children  as 
being  federally  connected,  and  thereby  re- 
ceived assistance  of  $15,412,  berau.se  h  sand 
and  gravel  company  occasionally  sold  rock, 
sand,  etc  ,  Uj  the  contractors  p>erformlng 
construction  or  road  work  for  the  Federal 
Government, 

We  ought  to  bo  iionest  with  the  tax- 
payers   on    this    subject.      When    Public 


Laws  815  and  874  were  passed,  it  was 
never  contemplated  that  a  s^ool  dis- 
trict would  receive  $15,412  because  in 
a  district  there  is  a  sand  and  gravel-eoaj- 
pany  which  would  sell  sand  and  gravel 
occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  some 
Federal  construction — for  u.se  on  a  road, 
a  reservoir,  or  whatnot — not  located  in 
the  .school  district. 

Yet.  that  is  wliat  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral IS  telling  us.  But  can  Senators 
imagine  what  that  particular  school  dis- 
trict is  .saying  to  its  U.S.  Senators  these 
days?  There  is  not  a  Senator  piesent  in 
the  Chamber  or  absent  from  the  Cham- 
ber who  cannot  show  piles  of  telegrams 
on  this  subject.  Perhaps  the  old  human 
frailty  of  downright  selfishness  is  taking 
over  in  many  of  the  school  districts  of 
this  country  They  are  proceeding  to 
seek  funds  on  one  alibi  or  another.  The 
attitude  is.  "Everybody  else  is  getting  it 
Let  us  get  ours  "  That  is  an  attitude 
which  we  see  between  the  lines  of  many 
of  the  telegrams  that  we  receive. 

Before  I  am  through  I  expect  to  put 
into  the  Record  the  information  about 
which  I  am  about  to  speak  As  a  Senator 
from  a  Slate  which  has  many  federally 
impacted  school  districts,  or  at  least, 
many  school  districts  which  receive  fed- 
erally impacted  area  money.  I  hope  an 
investigation  would  show  that  they  have 
it  coming.  But  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  school  districts  in  my  State  should 
not  be  investigated  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
by  the  Comptroller  General  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  they  are  entitled  to  the 
money,  in  keeping  with  the  purpose  and 
the  inteiit  of  the  bill  when  it  was  first 
pas.sed.  They  will  not  like  it  if  they  lose 
the  money  and  they  will  not  hold  any 
testimonial  banquet  for  their  Senator  in 
that  .school  district  if  they  lose  the 
money  But  I  say  to  every  school  dis- 
trict m  my  State,  "If  you  do  not  have 
It  coming  on  the  basis  of  the  law.  I  shall 
do  everything  I  can  to  see  to  it  that  you 
do  not  get  it,  because  I  sit  here  repre- 
senting, in  the  first  instance,  not  the  peo- 
ple of  Oregon,  but  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  elected  by  the  people  of 
Oregon," 

I  did  not  teach  constitutional  history 
for  years  to  walk  out  on  it  because  I 
walked  into  the  Senate. 


That  is  the  obligation  of  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor. I  do  not  want  any  school  district 
in  my  State  to  get  money  under  Public 
Laws  815  or  874  if  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral or  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  can  show  it  is  not 
entitled  to  it.  Yet  I  have  been  very 
much  surprised  at  some  of  the  cloak- 
room argument  I  have  heard  in  sup- 
port of  an  extension  of  the  laws  be- 
yond 1  year.  Such  arguments  do  not 
recommend  themselves  to  me.  For  ex- 
ample, one  of  the  fallacious  bromides 
that  under  the  foreign  aid  program 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  waste,  and  there- 
fore we  should  countenance  a  great  deal 
of  waste  under  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 
That  is  an  argument  made  in  all  earnest- 
ness and  seriousness.  It  is  a  lot  of  rot. 
What  every  Senator  ought  to  do  is  to 
give  us  help  to  eliminate  the  waste  from 
the  foreign  aid  program  and  also  the 
waste  under  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 
or  any  other  law  that  is  being  adminis- 
tered by  this  Government. 

The  argument  that  because  there  is 
waste  elsewhere,  therefore  we  ought  to 
put  on  blinders  to  overlook  what  the 
Comptroller  General  tell  us  in  the  report 
is  the  worst  basis  which  could  possibly 
be  adopted  for  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  Senate. 

Let  us  consider  another  example.  I 
wish  to  buttress  my  argument  as  to  our 
need  to  obtain  the  facts  before  we  ex- 
tend the  law  beyond  a  year. 

The  report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
continued: 

Following  are  comments  of  the  school 
district  and  of  certain  companies  with  con- 
tracts or  subcontracts  for  Federal  activities 
which  companies  were  Included  in  the  claim 
by  the  school  district  for  assistance  in 
school  construction  without  conclusive  evi- 
dence thai  the  increased  school  member- 
ship was  a  result  of  such  Federal  activities. 
The  comments  were  taken  from  the  original 
forms  submitted  by  the  employers,  which 
were  on  file  in  the  school  district,  and  were 
paraphrased  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

Then  follows  a  table,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


J  loir  our  xchool  dhlriet  rstahlixhtil  Federal  connections 


T  >  |ir  or  ti'atrri.il  .-^ii"!  soiv  Iiv  r.n<l  remark?  l>y  cowprttiie?  ;»n<1  school  district 


Ft:ini|ys  :iM'I  .'!ui)l>l<es     . .  .  

Jty  company :  Our  firm  uimM  not  qualify  us  a  ilefeuse  plant . 
I'efleral  lUiJ  loc-al. 

(.StT  nolo  1  for  Ornoml  Accounting  OfTicc  comment.) 
Adlicsi vo  laljeb* 


Ours  Is  primarily  a  service  comiiany  to  defense  plants  and  the  Uovcmment,  both 


Hy  conipiuiy    .N'o  ilofensc  pliant.    Wc  mauufacturr  pressure-sensitive  labels  (removable  and  nonremovable). 
I>uiry  prr>ilnPt<: 

Hy  ponipany:  1  )iiiry  privliid*,  ic*"  cream. 
Hv  school  cilstriil    .Milnjwy  siibsi>tcncc. 
Aircraft  bolt's 

Hy  conipanv:  Manufacturr  aircraft  boll.« 

.."^('c  \ww  1  for  (icntTal  .\(i?ouuiing  Olficc  commonf  ) 
MiillipTftpti  suppli<^   ....     .- - - - - 

By  ixnnpany :  t'urrontly  liavr  contracts  rovcrinp  coods  of  our  roRular  manufacture  so  we  do  not  come  under  the  betkding  of  defense  plant. 
OfTice  nuirhincs. .   

By  comimny    Halllstlc  nil^.'^Uc  (riildance  syMpm?.  air  dclcnsc  data  pnxvsslng  machines. 

Hy  school  district:  Write  Utter  to for  contract  number. 


NiriilKT  of 

children 

cbi lined  to 

l>e  f«-dfT!illy 

twnnecfod 


!<>«« 


11 

0 


195S 


16 


.\nu>iiiil 
of  grunt 


Jl  233 
3.082 

4.310 

1  jas 

1,233 
616 


w 


m 


t[ 
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September  11 


Type  of  ii'atorial  ;ii;<i  wrvico  ami  rruuirtcs  liy  compun!c«  and  school  ■llstrlqt 


Smelthifr - 

By  company:  Lead  and  zinc  mining  and  smelting. 

By  sr.hool  district:  What  do  they  do?     Write  to  a^)OVl;  address  for  contract  uurubcr. 

(Pee  note  I  for  General  Accounting  OfUce  comment.) 
Metals. 


office. 


By  emnpiKiy:  Aluminum  sheet,  plate,  wire,  rod,  bur,  eti-.     Our  company  handles  all  orders  from  O'vi-riitiienl  isuurces  Uixoagbour 
Containers - -- - ~ 

By  company:  We  occasionally  supply  paptT  containors  to  a  Oovemmert  aprriry  tmdor  :i  <!p.fifir  rvrnfrarf  rtimt'cr  and  also  occaslonanT  supply 
containers  to  firms  with  Government  contracts.    However,  thLs  does  not  represent  a  sijcnlflcaiit  portion  of  our  husmfss. 
Inatiameuts. 


By  romptmy:  We  st'll  considoraWe  nnmhens  of  instruments  to  Government  agcnclfs  and  prime  contracteis  but  not  on  a  contract  baMs. 
Prtating -.. - 

By  company:  We  lithograpiied  Army  maps  iluriuK  World  \N  ar  1 1  and  have  done  sut>ciintrucl  work  tn  mii  machine  shop;  however,  at  Uie  present 
time  we  do  not  have  any  direct  or  subcontracts  although  wl-  do  a  lot  of  [nintiiit;  for  ilk-  lirimft  m\A  inLt^ile  plant.^. 
Rock  and  san<l 

By  company:  I'rwluction  and  ilistribufion  of  rock,  sand,  pravol,  aii'l  traii-itinixrd  concrete:. 

CSee  nol«  2  for  General  Accountini;  Otlitr  coiiuiicnl.) 
Stationery --   

By  company:  Famish  office  supplies  and  printing. 

By  school  district:  Subcontract, 

By  company:  Not  a  subcontract  as  su<h  but  we  did  manufacture  prodticts  for  firms  which  had  direct  coiliracts  wllb  the  Federal  Uovenuuent. 
Burgica)  supplies - --- < 

By  company:  We  sell  surgical  supplies  to  many  firms  who  have  contracli  with  the  Fidcral  GovenimeJit* 
AiihesiveS- 


Number  of 

chikirpn 

cliUi  I  Ltd  lo 

be  federally 

connected 


19^         IQAS 


By  company:  .\lthough  we  do  not  have  contracts  w  ith  the  Govemuicut,  we  do  sell  adhesive  coaling  to  t^  Ooveruuieut  on  a  competitive  ba- 
sis. 


Acoustics - - - - 

By  company:  Factory  has  had  Government  contr;i(ts  for  seviral  (15  to  20)  years. 
Telegraph  and  telephone -- - 

By  company:  We  have  nri  me  contracts  with  all  branches  of  tlu  Keder;d,  State,  and  local  govrnmen 
these  agencies.     The  purchase  orders  for  the  military  al^me  would  be  too  numerous  to  list. 
Water  and  power - .^ 

By  company:  Operation  of  power  dam. 

By  sch<x>I  district:  Advised  by  company  that  projr(  t  is  not  listed  by  contract  number. 

(See  note  1  for  General  Accoimting  Ollice  comments.) 
Truck  carrier. 


tsand  lontractswltbsubcMitractaryserviiie 


By  company:  Truck  transportation  of  Government  goods. 

By  sciiool  district:  Operating  freight  (or  Ciovemnunt,  macliinery  tariff  No. . 

Municipal  flood  control  rilstrict - - 

By  company:  No  direct  coiitnut  with  any  Federal  ageiu  y.  However,  the  district  co<)i)crates  with  ll*j  Department  oj  the  Army,  Corps  of 
F.ngineers,  in  the  construction  of  major  floo<i  control  projct  rs  The  ih«tri(  t  prn\  ides  the  funds  for  all  rietfs-ofway  and  for  bridge  and  highway 
construction  refiuired  by  the  projects  constnit  ted  by  tlie  ("orj)s  of  Eiiuineers.  The  total  program,  whiiii  has  been  underway  since  laSfi,  ts  not 
yet  comi)leted. 


Cartage. 


By  oonipany:  TranspurtjUion. 

By  school  district:  Purchajse  order  ■ 


Weldhig. 

By  company:  Welding  electrodes,  bare  wire,  and  aliiraiuum  \vel<ling  wire. 
Consulting  service - 

By  company:  Consulting  stTvices — research  an<l  development..    All  contracts  iudicuted  were  and  are  be|^  bandied  by  our  eastern  odices. 

(See  note  1  for  General  -Accounting  Office  comment.) 
Advertising 

By  oompwiy:  Work  does  not  qualify  firm  as  a  defen.sc  plant  a<lvcrtising  agency. 

By  school  district:  This  company  handles  the  advertising  lor 

Equipment  rei)airs 

By  company:  N'o  prime  or  suhcoiitract.s  at  pres«-nt. 

By  school  district.  Initial  oontraet  .Iiino  19.y>,  terminated  ui  li*o7. 


Total    - -- 

Total  for  compsnies  whose  comments  are  not  given- 


Total  for  all  companies  claimed  by  school  districts. 


5 
0 

3 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
60 


11 

1 

c 

4 

2.'. 
3 

6 

2 

1 

2 
11.1 

41 

S 
22 


Anioinit 
0/ grant 


KI16 

3.869 

1,851 
2.M6 

1.5,412 
l.Ul 

3.  em 

1.233 

tic 

1,233 

33.  9«8 

2.\277 

3.0K2 
13.»>3 

«;« 

1.233 

bi6 

610 


80 
1.103 


1.383 


aw 

2,«73 


2.958 


128,SS'2 

»44.6i).5 


97a  9^7 


Note  1.— .Although  .«;^les  to  a  Government  agency  were  ma^li'  by  thi-  fompany  or 
orgaiii?utioii  eniploynig  parents  of  srh(X>k'hildren  cainied  to  liiivr  a  K<-'lrr  il  coivnee- 
tion,  the  sales  of  products  or  .services  were  fouii'l  to  ti.ive  U>en  in, etc  by  .i  'livi.-ion  or 
part  of  the  company  located  far  'iistunl  finni  the  applicam  siliuol  distiict  an-a  where 
the  parents  workci.  In  no  cases  wis  il  ^laicil  iliaf  the  jiarmfs  invrilTe.l  hi'i  iiny 
dire<-t  relation  with  the  iinxiiiction  of  )>ro<lucrs  or  the  "utvuts  .wiM  to  ;i  Federal 
agency. 


1 

Nf)TE  2.— In  fhl  ■  J  ••  we  vLsilcd  the  employing  company  and  were  advi.s«d 
that  less  than  .S  [«••■.  r-  •«  bu.siness  was  related  to  Federal  contracts  and  theji  only 
III  an  j[i<lire<t  wa>.  their  products  were  rock,  sand,  rea<ly-mlxed  concrete,  etc.,  for 
eiiiistruetiun  and  itoud  purposes. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Let  us  consider  the  al- 
leged Federal  connection  in  this  school 
district  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
school  district,  justified  Federal  aid.  be- 
cause the  district  was  allegedly  impacted. 

With  this  material  in  the  Record 
available  and  with  Senators  who  want 
to  vote  on  the  facts  rising  above  pres- 
sure. I  believe  I  have  said  all  I  want  to 
say  at  this  point  in  my  speech  about 
the  problem  of  many  school  districts  get- 
ting Federal  money  under  Public  Law 
815  and  Public  Law  875  which  a  thor- 
ough investigation  would  show  cannot 
be  justified. 


I  do  not  want  to  extend  beyond  a  year 
such  a  program,  because  I  Ihinfc  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  investi- 
gate these  facts.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  should 
have  such  a  study  underway.  The 
Comptroller  General  is  continuing  his 
watchdog  activity  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter. We  ought  to  extend  the  program 
for  a  year,  come  back  next  year,  when 
we  pick  up  the  whole  program  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  and  go  into  this 
matter  again.  Then  we  will  be  in  a 
much  better  position  to  make  a  decision 
on  it. 


Let  me  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
by  these  remarks  I  intend  no  criticism 
of  the  Office  of  Education  or  its  method 
of  determining  funds  under  the  distri- 
bution formula  I  woiild  point  out  that 
if  there  is  a  fault,  the  fault  lies  with 
Congress  in  that  we  have  not  written 
into  the  law  guidelines  of  sufficient 
strength  to  insure  that  our  Intent  is 
met.  I  would  simply  stress  some  ex- 
amples listed  in  the  Comptroller  Geii- 
eral  s  appendix  to  his  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ta- 
ble of  excerpts  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,   the   table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows; 


Type  of  m:ilerial  anl  siYxii-e  and 
remarks  by  cvuip:t:iit'3  uixl 
siliool  district 


I>airy  product.'*    

I'ty  company:  I>«lry  products. 
ice  cream . 

lly   school    dLstricI     Military 
sulisistencv 
Multlfraph  8uppli>»«i    - 

By  «)Tiipiuiy  Currently  have 
contnirts  irivering  good"*  of 
our  regul  ir  nimiuf  irturer 
so  we  'ill  not  ctiMif  uniler  tite 
tie.i'iine  of  'li-fi  iisi.  jil ant. 
R(X'k  and  «au  1  

Hy  i^)rnpany    rr'>durlion  and 

dustribulioii  o(   rock,  sand, 

gravel,    and    transit-mixci 

concrete.' 

Cans 

lly  company:  Not  a  subcon- 
tract as  such  but  we  did 
manufacture  proiuets  (or 
firms  'Aliicli  he!  ■tirect  ciin- 
tractj  with  the  Federal 
Govern  TT  lent. 
Purgtcal  supplies 

hy  ponipany  We  sell  <nirgic?d 

stipplies  to  many  firms  who 

have     conir'wls     with     the 

Federal  (loveriimeiit. 

Adli-'Slves 

Hy  company  .Mlhough  we  do 
not  have  contr-KK  with  tlw 
Oovernment.  we  do  si-ll  ad- 
lu-sive  ctiatlng  to  tlie  (lov- 
ernTiielit  on  a  iiiinin  tiljve 
b>isW. 
Water  and  power   

By  company:  Operation  of 
iwwer  dam. 

By  school  dt<itrict:  Advljril  by 
company  that  pro.iect  Li  not 
li.'«te<1  by  contract  number  • 
.\flvertlsing  

Hy  cmmpany  Work  does  not 
(ju  ilify  firm  as  a  defiTis*' 
plant  a<l-.  ertising  recency 

By  s<h<>f)l  district  I'his  ci>tn- 
puiy  handles  the  advertis- 
ing for . 


Nuinlwr 
of  chil- 
dren 

clalmetl 
to  be 

fe'iwally 
oon- 

IWiS 


41 


.Vmouiil 
of 

grant 


H.  31<". 


1.23.1 


!.'..  tlJ 


3^flW 


1.233 


t.ii; 


■i'..  277 


Clf. 


'  General  .Aixiiunting  (jtflcf  coniiTieiit  In  this  ittstsncp 
we  ^  Lsili- 1  tin-  en)ploying  company  and  were  ad*lse<i 
th.1t  less  tint  5  (ier(vnt  of  Its  biLslncss  was  reliited  to 
Fe  leral  eonlrHcf?  and  then  only  in  an  indirect  wiy; 
their  products  were  rock.  sind.  r<'.'»dy-n;ixed  concrete. 
etc  ,  fur  oun'^lrucliijii  an-i  road  pur;ii).se5. 

'  .Mthniit't:  '■lies  tn  1  '  n  i '.  CI!  iiiei  it  :ici'nry  vere  nvele 
by  the  con  pan y  or  ofgani?  itlnn  pTriiloyii.g  p-irent?  of 
•choolchil  drill  ciaiiiieil  Ui  b.i\e  «  le  deru!  tTjiuu-ction.  the 
sales  of  produi f  or  s.-r.  ui-.s  v.i'c  foiin  1  to  have  Nvn 
ma'le  b)  a  division  or  part  of  the  co'rpany  Irv-ited  f.ir 
disl:tnt  from  the  applic-i.nt  mc1(ik>1  iIlsL'-icI  area  v»  here  the 
parents  worked.  In  nc  ri<»('S  »  .'^  it  >!l  iled  that  the 
p:)rent.<  involved  li'id  any  'iirecl  reiition  »  !th  the  pro- 
duction or  prixlucts  or  the  services  st»ld  to  i  J-cder:U 
ligeiiry. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  will  be  noted,  the 
chart  shows  the  type  of  material  and 
service  and  remarks  by  companies  and 
school  district.  It  also  shows  the  num- 
ber of  children  claimed  to  be  Federally 
connected,  and  the  amount  of  the  grant. 

It  is  a  remarkable  document.  It 
shows  a  dairy  company,  which  sells 
dairy  products  and  ice  cream  to  families 
that  claim  military  subsistence.  They 
claim  seven  such  children,  and  received 
$4,316. 

Then  we  see  multigraph  supplies,  rock 
and  sand,  and  cans.  The  comjnent  by 
the  company  is: 

Not  a  subcontract  aa  sucli.  but  we  did 
manufacture  products  for  flrma  which  had 
direct  contracts  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 


Surgical  supplies.    The  company  says : 

We  sell  surgical  suppliea  to  many  linns 
who  have  contract-s  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

So  what?  Why  in  the  world,  because 
a  company  located  in  a  town,  at  some 
crossroads,  sells  surgical  supplies  to 
some  mihtary  reservation  in  that  State, 
miles  and  miles  away,  should  it  get  aid 
from  all  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  and  pay,  in  this  instance,  for 
two  children  at  the  co.st  of  $1,233? 
When  we  add  all  these  tip.  it  amounts  to 
quite  a  bit  of  money. 

Adhesive.';.  Water  and  power.  The 
company  opeiates  a  power  dam.  The 
power  dam  has  little  to  do  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  On  the  basis  of  that 
operation,  the  school  district  leceived 
$li5.277. 

Mr 


Mr.    METCALF 
the  Senator  yield  ^ 

Mr.   MORSE.      I 
from   Montana.      I 


President,   will 


to  the  Senator 
to  say   for  the 


yield 
wish 

Record  that  m  the  opinion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  because  of  his  cospon- 
.sorship.  when  he  was  a  Member  of  the 
House,  of  the  Murray-Metcalf  bill  in  the 
field  of  education,  and  because  of  his 
long  experience  in  the  House  in  the  field 
of  education.  Senator  Metcalf  is  one  of 
our  experts  I  now  introduce  him  as 
one  of  the  be.-^t  informed  Senators  to 
discuss  this  whole  education  problem  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Orejion  for  applying 
the  designation  of  expert  to  me.  I  feel 
far  from  being  an  expert.  I  have  had 
some  short  acquaintance  with  the  edu- 
cational field,  although  not  as  long  as 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  or  many  other 
Senators.  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
Senator  for  bringing  out  that  these 
thmgs  are  not  the  fault  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  They  are  the  fault — and  per- 
haps it  is  not  a  too  grievous  fault — of  the 
Members  of  Congress.  We  have  said  that 
we  do  not  want  any  Federal  control  and 
we  do  not  want  any  Federal  interfer- 
ence, and  in  so  doing  we  leaned  over 
backwards  so  far  that  we  did  not  add 
any  fiscal  or  financial  control. 

I  should  like  to  bring  out  another 
example  which  points  out  what  I  am 
trying  to  say.  On  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion in  Montana,  where  the  trust  land  is 
tax  exempt  and  therefore  under  title  TV 
of  the  act  entitles  the  school  district  to 
get  aid  under  Public  Law  874  and  Public 
Law  815,  there  is  a  power  dam.  The 
power  dam  pays  $83,000  in  taxes  to  the 
district. 

When  application  for  aid  under  Public 
Law  874  was  made,  they  neglected  to 
deduct  the  $83,000.  For  several  years 
they  neglected  to  do  it.  I  believe  they 
acted  in  good  faith.  That  dam  was  not 
in  their  particular  district,  although  it 
paid  taxes  to  the  counties.  However,  the 
Federal  Government  never  found  out 
about  it  until  one  day  when  a  member 
of  the  Office  of  Education  from  Denver 
was  toiu-ing  through  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana and  he  read  in  a  newspaf>er  ad  by 
the  Montana  Power  Co.  their  statement 


bragging  about  how  much  taxes  they  had 
paid  throughout  the  State  ol  Montana. 
Included  in  the  amount  was  the  $83,000 
for  this  dam.  So  he  investigated  it. 
That  was  the  first  time  he  had  had  an 
opportunity  to  investigate  it.  Of  cotu-se, 
now  they  have  to  repay  this  money.  The 
point  is  that  in  our  anxiety  to  prevent 
any  Federal  control  of  textbooks  and 
teaching  and  the  curricula  of  these 
schools,  we  failed  to  add  proper  fiscal 
restraint. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  very  much.  He  is  quite 
ripht.  In  fact,  I  not  only  think  the 
Department  of  Education  is  not  entitled 
to  criticism  on  this  matter,  but  it  is  en- 
titled to  high  commendation  for  the  work 
that  it  has  been  doing  in  this  whole 
matter  in  administering  Public  Law  815 
and  Public  Law  874. 

I  also  wish  to  compliment  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  his  associates  for 
the  "watchdogging'  they  have  been  try- 
ing to  do  in  this  field. 

I  know  it  iS  true  that  there  have  been 
discovered  a  good  number  of  these  hor- 
rible examples.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  more  we  investigate  them  the  more 
constant  the  ratio  of  bad  cases  in  com- 
parison with  good  cases  will  hold  firm. 

The  administration  took  note  and 
made  the  recommendation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  for  a  general  taper- 
ing off.  However,  I  believe  that  was  a 
tjT>e  of  hatchet  approach,  rather  than  a 
pinpointed  approach  fo-  really  cutting 
out  school  districts  which  have  abused 
the  system  For  this  reason,  I  said  I 
would  not  go  along  with  the  hatchet  ap- 
proach. I  will  go  along  with  an  exten- 
sion ard  a  study,  so  that  we  may  get 
the  facts.  That  is  the  approach  we 
wrote  into  S.  1021.  That  is  what  the 
Senate  passed. 

A  multiyear  extension  of  impacted 
areas  legislation  is  an  attempt  at  an 
end  run  aiound  S.  1021.  That  is  what 
it  is.  It  is  an  attempt  to  get  around  a 
part  of  the  authorization  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  already  approved  to  get  this 
present  situation  frozen,  and  to  keep 
these  abuses  frozen  for  2  or  3  years,  or 
even  perhaps  4  years.  There  is  much 
popularity  to  be  gained  back  home  in 
these  school  districts  if  a  Senator  may 
be  getting  them  some  money  to  which 
they  are  not  entitled.  However,  in  my 
judgment,  these  districts  are  injuring 
their  Senators. 

I  do  not  think  they  are  practicing  good 
government  if  they  put  that  kind  of  heat 
on;  and  let  us  talk  the  language  we  un- 
derstand, because  we  know  what  is  going 
on.  If  I  did  not  have  an  asbestos  suit. 
I  would  have  burned  up  by  now  with  the 
heat  I  have  been  taking  because  of  my 
refusal  to  yield  on  the  matter  of  a  1-year 
extension.  I  get  a  little  suspicious  when 
there  is  so  much  desire  to  provide  for 
more  than  1  year,  when  1  year  would 
give  protection.  I  get  suspicious.  I  won- 
der whether  they  have  it  coming  to  them. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr,  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  In  the  very  instance 
I  cited  a  moment  ago,  we  urged  the 
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school  district  that  now  is  going  to  have 

to  pay  back  $83,000  which  is  located  in 
one  of  the  most  impoverished  areas  of 
Montana,  that  the  way  for  it  to  get  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  to  practice  abuse  of  Public  Law 
874,  but  to  obtain,  as  in  S.  1021,  for  gen- 
eral aid  to  education,  so  that  funds 
could  be  distributed  to  the  school  dis- 
vrict  without  abuses  or  without  the  false 
affidavits  which  it  had  to  sign. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  could  not  have  made  a  more 
pertinent  remark.  The  way  to  take  care 
of  impoverished  school  districts  is  not  to 
continue  the  application  of  a  law  which 
at  present  is  providing  them  with  funds 
they  cannot  show  they  deserve  under  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  but  which  they 
ask  their  Senators  and  Representatives 
to  continue  because  they  cannot  obtain 
money  from  any  other  place.  What 
those  constituents  need  to  be  told  is  that 
they  ought  to  be  using  their  influence 
to  get  a  general  Federal  Aid  to  Educa- 
tion bill  passed  by  both  Houses.  They 
should  be  helping  to  pass  a  bill  which 
will  benefit  all  the  children  of  the  coun- 
try, not  merely  the  one-third  of  the  chil- 
dren who  are  now  being  benefited  under 
Public  Laws  815  and  874. 

The  article  I  placed  in  the  Record 
earlier  in  my  speech  refers  to  the  more 
than  $2  billion  which  has  been  spent 
since  1950  through  Public  Laws  815  and 
874  as  a  form  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. I  do  not  care  how  much  those 
engaged  in  semantics  try  to  draw  some 
line  of  distinction  between  a  general 
Federal  aid  bill  and  Public  Law  815  and 
Public  Law  874.  We  are  helping  with 
Federal  dollars  one-third  of  the  school 
children  of  the  Nation.  I  favor  helping 
all  of  them  with  complete  guarantees 
of  local  control,  because  many  school 
districts  which  really  need  the  money 
are  definitely  child  impacted  areas,  al- 
though they  do  not  have  any  Federal 
installations  anywhere  near  them.  The 
school  district  I  have  been  citing  by  call- 
ing attention  to  these  horrible  examples 
is  not  impacted  in  fact.  It  does  not  de- 
serve the  money,  even  though  it  may  be 
entitled  to  it  under  the  law.  I  think  this 
district  is  shaking  down  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States.  That  is  wrong. 
It  is  that  simple.  Congress  ought  to  stop 
it.  W^e  ought  to  get  ready  to  stop  it. 
The  way  to  get  ready  to  stop  it  is  to 
extend  the  law  for  1  year,  to  get  our 
facts,  to  come  back  next  year,  and  to 
cover  such  areas  in  a  general  aid  to  edu- 
cation bill. 

The  Senator  from  Montana,  by  in- 
terrupting me,  has  reminded  me  of  some- 
thing else  which  interests  me,  and  this 
is  a  good  place  to  pin  it  down  for  the 
Record. 

It  would  be  interesting — and  I  have 
done  this  in  two  or  three  instances— be- 
fore a  Federal  installation  has  been  lo- 
cated, to  read  all  the  promotional  litera- 
ture. It  comes  from  the  local  chamber 
of  commerce,  the  trade  unions,  the  civic 
bodies,  and  the  mayor.  I  find  it  inter- 
esting to  read  the  testimony  of  such  per- 
sons when  they  come  before  the  appro- 
priate committees  to  state  why  theirs  is 
the  only  place  in  the  United  States — 
just  that  one  place — to  establish  a  facil- 


ity.     They    indicate    in    fact,    that    the 

Government  representatives  ought  to 
have  their  heads  examined  if  they  locate 
the  installation  anywhere  else.  There 
is  only  one  place  in  the  United  States 
to  locate  some  Federal  project,  and  that 
is  in  Podunk,  which  is  represented  by 
Senators  X  and  Y  and  then-  Representa- 
tives. The  local  chamber  of  commerce 
is  also  very  much  in  favor  of  Podunk  as 
the  site.  We  all  know  them.  We  have 
lived  through  this  situation  for  years  m 
the  Senate.  I  have  seen  this  pattern 
repeated  for  17  years.  We  know  prob- 
ably 500  other  places  where  the  facihty 
could  have  been  located  just  as  well. 
But  until  the  facility  is  finally  located 
there,  the  townsfolk  would  almost  give 
you  the  shirts  off  their  backs  to  have  it 
located  there. 

But  once  they  get  it  located?  Oh.  boy. 
Then  the  local  people  are  in  with  open 
palms.  They  need  aid  for  this;  they 
want  aid  for  that;  they  want  to  be  given 
something  for  nothing 

I  now  am  simply  stating  a  wild  hypo- 
thetical, but  Senators  know  what  a 
scramble  would  occur  in  this  country  if 
we  were  to  say  to  each  one  of  the  im- 
pacted areas.  "All  right.  Your  project  is 
removable.  We  will  remove  it.  We  will 
get  those  children  away  from  your  area. 
We  will  get  the  workers  out  of  there. 
We  will  put  the  installation  somewhere 
else."  Cannot  Senators  imagine  what 
the  local  inhabitants  would  say.  what 
they  would  do?  They  would  .say,  For- 
get about  it."  They  would  do  without 
the  impacted  areas  legislation.  They 
would  keep  the  children.  That  is  the 
realism  of  the  situation. 

But  it  is  not  realistic  for  me  io\  be 
thinking  about  such  a  hypothetical. 
The  Senator  from  Montana  and  I  know 
that  that  kind  of  situation  will  not  hap- 
pen. 

The  fact  is  that,  in  many  instances, 
tiie  economic  wealth  of  the  impacted 
area  community  has  been  increased  as 
the  result  of  the  Federal  installation  to 
the  degree  that  the  community  cannot 
possibly  justify  continuing  to  receive  the 
aid  if  it  was  compared  with  some  poor 
school  district.  Such  an  impacted  area 
community  does  not  need  aid  as  much 
as  the  one  the  Senator  from  Montana 
spoke  about.  There  you  have  a  really 
impoverished  school  distiict,  in  which 
there  is  not  a  single  Federal  impact,  not 
a  single  Federal  installation,  but  where 
a  large  number  of  little  children  aie  at- 
tending low-standard  schools.  These 
children  are  being  cheated  out  of  the 
maximum  development  of  their  intel- 
lectual potential.  They  attend  schools 
where  classes  are  being  held  in  the  school 
gymnasium,  if  there  is  one.  or  in  the 
corridors,  or  on  the  school  stage,  or  in 
bon-owed  buildings  near  the  school 
building.  Those  are  the  youngsters  for 
whom  the  politicians  ought  to  be  bleed- 
ing in  this  debate,  not  the  ones  they 
may  be  trying  to  protect  in  many  school 
districts  which  cannot  justify  getting 
the  money  they  are  already  getting  from 
the  Federal  Government.  Such  dis- 
tricts ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  program  for  another  year, 
until  we  can  get  the  facts,  rather  than 
to  ask  us  to  come  in  to  freeze  these  in- 
equities for  another  2.  3.  or  4  years. 


Mr,  President  that  is  the  burden  of  my 
case.  I  could  stop  with  it.  That  is  my 
case,  but  let  me  buttress  it  further. 

I  turn  now  to  the  operation  of  Public 
Law  874.  I  note  that  as  far  as  the  Office 
of  Education  is  concerned,  there  are 
some  communities  receiving  Federal 
funds  for  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  school  districts  based  upon  the  at- 
tendance at  tho.se  schools  of  category  B 
children;  that  is  to  say,  children  of  par- 
ents who  either  live  or  work  on  Federal 
property,  which  might  be  found  to  be 
somewhat  indefensible  from  the  stand- 
point of  need. 

I  refer  in  this  context  to  one  such 
school  district  and  I  hasten  to  say  that 
there  may  be  many  factors  of  which  I 
do  not  have  knowledge  which  could  jus- 
tify the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  assist 
the  pupils  in  this  school  district.  This 
particular  school  district  is  located  in 
my  own  State,  at  Gearliart,  Greg.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  will  get  any  votes  out 
of  Gearhart  when  I  get  through  with 
this  part  of  the  speech,  but  here  are  the 
facts  anyhow. 

Gearhart  is  a  very  pleasant  town  on 
the  Oregon  coast  whose  permanent  pop- 
ulation is  only  723  individuals  according 
to  the  1960  census.  Yet,  I  note  that  in 
the  10-ycar  review  of  the  operation  of 
Public  Law  874  and  815.  on  page  69.  that 
Public  Law  874  pajments  in  the  amount 
of  $1,663  were  icrened  by  the  Gearhart 
School  District.  These  paj-ments  were 
based  upon  the  attendance  of  16  cate- 
gory B  children. 

Because  from  my  own  knowledge  I 
could  not  recall  that  Gearhart  possessed 
any  Federal  installation.  I  requested  that 
the  Office  of  Education  provide  me  with 
the  information  upon  which  this  funds 
distribution  was  based.  The  memoran- 
dum I  requested  has  just  been  received. 
It  states: 

It!  accordance  with  your  telephone  request 
there  Is  attached  a  st.Ttement  regarding  the 
basis  for  eUglbility  under  Public  Law  874  for 
Gearhart  School  Di.strlct  No.  15-C,  Oregon, 
for  the  1059-60  and  1960-61  school  years 

BASIS  FOR  ELIGIBILITY  AND  TEDERAL  ENTITLE- 
MENT UNDITR  PfBLIC  LAW  874  FOR  GEARHART 
SCHOOL    DISTRICT    NO.     15-C.    OREGON 

This  district  was  eligible  for  $1,663  in  fiscal 
year  1960  based  on  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance Of  16  children  in  the  "B"  category  at  a 
local  contribution  rate  of  $207  90  per  child 
Eleven  of  the  sixteen  children  claimed  for 
entitlement  lived  with  parents  employed  on 
the  naval  station  at  Tongue  Point  The 
other  children  had  parents  who  were  eni- 
ployed  on  Federal  properties  known  as  Cus- 
toms House  in  Portland.  Columbia  River  at 
the  mouth  (formerly  Fort  Stevens  Military 
Reservation),  and  Astoria  reserve  fleet  site. 

Those  properties  are  miles  and  miles 
away.  They  are  not  in  Gearhart.  Gear- 
hart is  a  nice  place  in  which  to  live, 
though.     I  continue: 

In  1961  this  school  district  claimed  U 
federally  connected  children  in  the  "B"  cate- 
gory and  the  estimated  entitlement  is  $1,317. 
These  11  children  in  average  dally  attend- 
ance were  living  with  parents  employed  on 
the  naval  station  at  Tongue  Point,  now  des- 
ignated as  Pacific  reserve  fleet.  Columbia 
group.  It  is  located  at  Astoria,  Oreg.  The 
other  two  properties  were  the  custtjm- 
house  at  Portland  and  the  Astoria  reserve 
fleet  site  at  Astoria. 
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That  involves  my  own  State.  I  would 
have  a  terrifically  difficult  time  to  justify 
it.  and  I  do  not  intend  to  tr\'. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  uniformity.  I 
want  the  rules  applied  to  the  school 
districts  in  all  the  States,  and  I  want 
the  water  squeezed  out  of  this  program. 
I  do  not  think  good  government  or 
citizen  respect  for  government  is  helped 
by  maintaining  cuch  a  loose  administra- 
tion of  Public  Laws  815  and  874.  So  I 
do  not  want  them  extended  for  more 
than  1  year  until  we  obtain  all  the  facts. 
I  want  to  sec  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  present  studies  which 
will  tell  us  where  the  maladministration 
is  or  what  changes  are  needed  in  the  laws 
and  where  the  undeserved  payments,  if 
any.  are  going.  If  we  get  this,  we  can 
then  correct  the  situation  legislatively. 
But  I  do  not  wish  the  present  situation 
frozen  unchanged  into  the  law  for  an- 
other 2  or  3  or  4  years 

Before  thLs  debate  is  over,  no  doubt 
we  shall  be  told  many  times  by  some 
Senators — particularly  by  some  of  those 
who  are  not  present  now  to  hear  me. 
and  there  are  many  of  them — "I  want  to 
tell  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  after 
the  report  he  is  talking  about  is  made, 
if  we  then  find  there  are  facts  which 
justify  a  change  in  the  law,  we  can 
change  it  then." 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  Uiat  will  not 
be  done.  If  such  a  freeze  goes  into  effect, 
the  change  will  be  made,  if  at  all,  only 
after  the  end  of  the  freeze  period.  By 
that  time  every  Senator  will  have  been 
bombarded  with  a  host  of  new  issues 
and  problems.  In  fact,  we  do  not  now 
know  how  to  handle  all  the  problems 
which  presently  are  before  tis.  If  the 
present  arrangement  is  frozen  into  law 
for  2  or  3  or  4  years,  any  Senator  who, 
before  the  end  of  the  freeze  period  had 
occtu-red.  would  propose  a  change  in 
Public  Laws  815  and  874.  should  have 
his  head  examined,  for  lack  of  senatorial 
sagacity,  for  he  would  not  get  a  corpo- 
rals  guard  vote  in  the  Senate  for  any 
such  proposal. 

Senators  may  just  as  well  face  the 
fact  that  whenever  tiie  vote  on  this  bill 
is  taken — whether  tomorrow  or  there- 
after—the Senate  will  be  deciding 
whether  it  will  freeze  for  2  or  3  or  4 
>ears  the  existing  waste  and  duplication. 
We  will  be  deciding — and  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  stated  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— whether  we  will  do  what  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  would  like  to  have 
done — namely,  to  extend  the  present  act 
for  1  year,  so  that  the  facts  can  be  put 
before  the  people,  for  the  correction 
which  should  then  take  place. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  a  majority  of  the 
Cenate  will  support  tlie  President. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
interesting  and  informative — and  to 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  it  is  well 
known — that  President  Kennedy  is  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  moving  in  the  manner 
advocated  this  afternoon  by  the  diligent 
and  knowledgeable  Senator  from  Oregon 
who  is  in  charge  of  Senate  bill  2393  in 
this  forum. 


As  I  understand  the  situation,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  continues  his  ad- 
vocacy of  helping  the  elementary  school 
and  high  school  students  to  the  ntmiber 
of  more  than  45  million  in  the  United 
States  Eis  another  school  year  begins, 
rather  than  merely  continue  the  pro- 
gram for  the  group  of  children  of  Fed- 
eral employees  and  service  personnel, 
numbering  approximately  1,600,000.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
this  proposed  legislation  before  the  Sen- 
ate today,  it  is  with  considerably  mixed 
feelings  and  something  less  than  en- 
thusiasm that  I  continue  to  support  S. 
2393,  the  measure  to  provide  a  1-year 
extension  of  Federal  assistance  to  so- 
called  impacted  areas. 

As  has  t>een  so  well  stated  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  I  know  that  there  are 
many  areas  m  which  there  has  been  a 
ver>'  heavy  impact  through  defense  in- 
stallations and  related  programs,  and 
in  which  it  is  necessary  to  continue  this 
aid.  In  many  instances  the  children 
of  Federal  employees  create  a  heavy  bur- 
den upon  local  school  facilities.  While  I 
acknowledge  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  bear  its  share 
of  the  burden  in  such  cases,  I  believe 
now,  as  I  did  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Congress,  that  this  assistance  should  be 
an  integral  part  of  a  coherent  program 
of  Federal  aid  for  school  construction 
and  teachers'  salaries. 

But  there  is  also  an  accumulation  of 
evidence  which  indicates  that  in  many, 
many  sections  there  has  been  flagrant 
distortion  of  the  congressional  intent 
and  also,  to  a  decree  a  failure  to  use 
the  funds  on  the  basis  of  the  actual 
merit  of  the  particular  caseload. 

The  pendini:  bill,  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor,  would  offer  assistance  to  school 
districts  accommodatin.?  slightly  more 
than  one  and  a  half  million  children  of 
Federal  employees  and  sei-vice  personnel. 
It  IS  most  regrettable  that  the  other 
body  has  not  acted  in  this  session  in 
concert  with  the  Senate  by  providing 
for  the  other  43  million  elementary  and 
high  school  students  in  the  United 
States. 

As  noted  in  a  recent  United  Press  In- 
ternational article  printed  in  the  excel- 
lent newspaper,  the  Mineral  Daily  News 
of  Keyser.  W.  Va.,  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  in  our  urban  cen- 
ters are  attending  double  shifts,  for  lack 
of  adequate  cla.ssroom  space,  and  many 
millions  of  students  are  being  instructed 
by  teachers  who  fail  to  meet  their  State 
standards  for  regular  certification. 

I  have  frequently  addressed  this  prob- 
lem before.  I  shall  not  now  repeat  my 
comments,  except  to  offer  again  the  hop>e 
that  next  year — and  I  wish  it  could  be 
this  year — we  may  put  aside  extraneous 
and  divisive  issues,  and  attend  to  the 
principal  task  of  providing  the  kind  of 
foundation  for  education  that  a  wealthy 
and  enlightened  democracy  deserves.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  previously  mentioned  article 
from  the  Mineral  Daily  News  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

I  Prom    the    Mineral    Daily    News    of   Kevser, 

W    Va.| 

Natioi*  Faces  Shobtagk  or  Qt'ALiriED  Teach  - 

EES — Record  Crop   of  Studitnts 

(By  David  Smothers) 

I  Editors  Note. — More  schoolchildren  than 
e\  er  before  are  going  back,  to  their  classes 
this  week.  In  some  areas,  there  will  not  b« 
enough  teachers  or  classrooms  to  accommo- 
date them.  United  Press  International  made 
a  spot  check  of  key  cities  and  questioned  top 
education  officials  in  Washington  for  this  re- 
port on  back-to-school  week.) 

With  a  record  crop  of  49.3  million  students 
going  back  to  school  this  month,  the  Nation 
lares  a  critical  shortage  of  qualified  teachers. 

The  key  word  in  that  statement  is  quali- 
fied and  the  authority  for  it  Is  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  .\brahani 
Ribicoff. 

Most  scho<.)l  administrators  in  cities  cov- 
ered by  a  United  Press  International  survey 
said  they  had  enough  classrooms  and  enough 
teachers  to  take   care  of  the  children. 

There  were  some  glaring  exceptions.  New 
York  City  public  schools  had  6.000  teacher 
vacancies  and  all  the  city's  schools  were  on 
double  schedules.  There  was  no  teacher 
shortage  reported  in  Chicago,  but  31.000  chil- 
dren were  on  double  shifts.  Half-day  ses- 
sions were  scheduled  for  10,000  of  the  650,000 
children  in  the  Los  Angeles  public  school 
svitem. 

Many  other  cities  reported  they  were  doing 
fine.  Dallas  and  Port  Worth  had  more  appli- 
catiOiis  for  te:ichlng  Jobs  than  they  could  fill. 
The  reason  was  apparently  simple.  The  two 
cities  pay  almost  $600  a  year  more  than  the 
State  minimum  of  $4,014  for  teachers. 

Cities  which  said  they  were  well  equipped 
tj  meet  the  school  year  also  Included  St. 
Louis,  San  Francisco.  Kansas  City.  Des 
M.jlnes.  Pittsburgh,  and  Columbus,  Ohio. 

In  a  statement  to  tJPI.  however.  Ribicoff 
s:iid  "we  as  a  nation  face  a  critical  shortage 
of  qualified  teachers  this  year  and  in  the 
years  Immediately  ahead. 

The  shortage  of  teachers  will  become 
greater  as  the  nation  builds  more  classrooms 
to  reduce  overcrowding. 

"The  estimated  school  population  gain  of 
abnut  a  million  pupils  a  year  for  the  next 
10  years  also  will  require  added  thousands  of 
teachers. 

"The  quality  of  teachers  counts  along  with 
the  quantity  For  a  number  of  years,  there 
have  been  between  90.000  and  100.000  teach- 
ers who  do  not  meet  the  State  requirements 
f'>r  regular  certification  " 

The  mounting  nationwide  school  roll,  as 
reported  by  the  XJ  S  Office  of  Education, 
reflects  some  of  the  reafon  for  Rlblcofl's 
concern. 

In  school  this  year  are  an  estimated  34J2 
million  elementary  school  students.  10  8  mil- 
lion high  school  pupils,  and  4.3  million  col- 
legians. 

In  1951  there  were  23.9  students  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  6.5  million  In  high  schools, 
and  2  3  million  in  colleges  and  universities. 

In  1941.  the  breakdown  was  30  4  million 
for  elementary  schools.  6.9  nUlIlon  for  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  1.4  million  In  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

The  Ot&ce  of  Education  also  reported  that 
a  total  of  1.684.000  teachers  will  be  needed  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  this  fall. 
Yet.  the  teacher  total  for  such  schools  last 
year  was  1.636.000 

Last  January,  the  Nation's  public  schools 
had  1,338.560  classrooms  for  its  students. 
That,  the  education  offices  figures,  Is  142.000 
less  classrooms  than  are  needed. 

From  his  vantage  point,  RlblcofT  said 
teacher  shortages  In  the  l961-€a  school  year 
win  be  felt  most  in  the  elennentary  schools. 
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An  Increasing  number  of  newly  trained 
teachers  are  going  into  the  high  schools, 
Rlblcoff  said,  even  though  "the  schools  re- 
quire eight  elementary  teachers  to  every  Ave 
high  school  teachers." 

In  the  high  schools,  RibicofT  said,  'the 
demand  will  exceed  supply  for  teachers  of 
mathematics,  English,  foreign  languages, 
general  science,  physics,  and  chemistry." 

The  Secretary  added  "if  schools  and  col- 
leges are  to  compete  with  other  professions 
for  professionally  qualified  personnel,  higher 
salaries  must  be  paid." 

RibicofT  was  asked  whether  well-heeled 
districts  are  hiring  teachers  from  districts 
which  can't  afford  high  salaries. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "Many  teachers  go  to  the 
communities  with   the  higher  salary  scales." 

The  Nation's  largest  city  appeared  to  have 
one  of   the  biggest  classroom   headaches. 

Officials  said  there  was  no  telling  when 
New  York  schools  would  be  able  to  stop  their 
practice  of  overlapping  or  double  schedules 
Some  classes  in  New  York  start  before  8:30 
a.m.  and  others  don't  let  out  until  after  4 
p.m.  In  the  lower  grades  there  is  "short 
time" — 4  hours  of  classes  instead  of  the 
regular  5. 

While  New  York's  school  troubles 
mounted,  attendance  in  the  classrooms 
passed  the  million  mark  for  the  first  time  in 
the  city's  history. 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul  also  was  hard  up  for 

teachers.  The  Minneapolis  schools  reported 
they  were  short  50  to  55  elementary  school- 
teachers and  would  have  to  fill  in  with  sub- 
stitutes. Substitutes  also  were  called  in  to 
take  the  place  of  65  teachers  In  St.  Paul. 

Cities  elsewhere  struggled  manfully  to  as- 
sure full-time  education  for  their  young- 
sters. Progress  was  being  made,  but  It  came 
slowly. 

In  Chicago.  Assistant  Schools  Superin- 
tendent Dave  Heffernan  said  he  hoped  all 
double  shifts  would  be  eliminated  by  Janu- 
ary. But  he  couldn't  be  sure,  even  though 
10  new  schools  are  being  opened  in  crowded 
Chicago  neighborhoods.  Heffernan  explained 
population  shifts  could  occur  so  quickly  that 
new  classroom  Jamups  would   follow. 

Los  Angeles  opened  13  new  schools  and 
planned  for  17  more  next  year.  Still,  school 
officials  couldn't  be  sure  when  hnlf-day 
schedules  would    be  eliminated. 

The  Los  Angeles  school  admiui.strators 
pointed  out  that  an  estimated  27,000  more 
children  will  be  in  the  city's  schools  this 
year  than  last.  They  called  the  increuse 
about  normal. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  endorse  ■what  has  been  said  by 
my  colleague. 

Frankly.  I  am  distressed.  I  repeat,  that 
the  other  body  has  not  acted  in  concert 
with  the  Senate  in  facing,  in  greater  de- 
gree, the  need  for  the  enactment  of  gen- 
eral education  legislation  for  school 
construction  and  for  the  salaries  of 
teachers. 

I  also  wish  to  state  for  the  record  that 
those  of  us  who  now  stand  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  are  strengthened 
in  the  knowledge  that  he  is  speaking  for 
the  national  interest  and  striving  for 
the  welfare  of  the  public,  rather  than  a 
segment. 

It  is  most  important  that  in  this  in- 
stance we  act  with  a  view  toward  satis- 
fying the  overall  needs  of  education  and 
not  just  the  fringe  needs  of  a  compara- 
tively few  districts.  So  I  trust  that  the 
Senate  will  continue  the  program  for  1 
year  only,  rather  than  for  two  or  pos- 
sibly more  years,  as  requested  by  one  or 
more  contemplated  amendments  for  that 
purpose. 


Mr.  President.  I  state  very  frankly 
that  I  think  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  restate  his  position  in 
regard  to  the  desirabiUty  of  having 
Congress  act  on  the  broader  and  more 
imp>ortant  phases  of  an  educational  pro- 
gram for  all  the  public  schoolchildren 
of  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  implied  critici.sm  of  the 
Chief  Executive,  though  I  say  once 
again,  as  before,  there  is  a  need  for  him 
to  speak  out  affirmatively  on  this  sub- 
ject so  that  he  will  be  understood  by  all. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  needless 
to  say.  I  am  most  pleased  with  the  state- 
ment just  made  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  As  usual.  I  am  very  proud 
of  him.  I  want  to  say  to  the  people  of 
West  Virginia  from  the  floor  today,  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virgliiiia 
IMr.  Randolph  1  sei'vcs  as  a  coUeagUie  of 
mine  on  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  and.  of  course,  on  the  full 
committee  of  the  Senate  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  Not  a  single  time  in  our 
weeks  of  hearings  and  executive  .sessions 
and  discussions  of  education  matters 
has  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
demonstrated     any     narrow,     provincial 

interest.  He  has  taken  the  position  that 
as  he  votes  for  legislation  which  helps 
all  the  schoolchildren  of  America,  he  is 
voting  for  Icprislation  that  best  serves 
the  interests  of  West  Virginia. 

He  comes  from  a  State  in  which  there 
are  a  good  many  impacted  districts,  as 
he  knows.  We  have  di.scu.s.sed  thi.s  ques- 
tion together  and  we  have  dlscu-.sed  it  in 
committee  meetings.  He  put  the  ques- 
tion to  me.  'If  I  vote  for  it  for  1  jear. 
I  cannot  possibly  do  any  damage  to  the 
school  districts  of  my  State,  because 
they  will  be  protected  for  1  year,  until 
we  can  get  the  facts.  Is  that  correct?" 
I  assured  him  it  was  coirect.  That  is  all 
he  needed  from  me.  All  he  needed  was 
to  be  assured  that  no  injustice  would  be 
done,  and  that  at  the  same  time  we 
would  iiot  vote  for  a  program  opposed 
by  the  administration.  I  assured  him 
that  the  administration  wants  to  bring 
to  us  evidence  which  will  justify  some 
modification  of  the  program  iiext  year. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
referred  to  the  positioii  of  the  President 
and  the  need  to  restate  or  !ea.«;sure  the 
country  as  to  his  stand  on  aid  to  edu- 
cation. I  can  assure  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  that  will  happen  time  and 
time  again  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

I  had  a  lone?  conference  v.ith  the  Pre.-- 
ident  last  week.  I  heard  him  restate 
his  position  on  education  legislation  I 
heard  him  state  the  position  that  he  very 
much  wanted  this  legislation  extended 
for  only  1  year:  and  that  he  wants  the 
whole  matter  reviewed  m  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

I  certainly  hope  that  when  Members 
of  the  House  get  back  home  during  the 
recess  period  to  talk  to  their  constitu- 
ents, they  will  recognize,  as  I  believe  the 
truth  to  be.  that  the  parents  of  thi.s 
country  feel  Congress  ought  to  pass 
general  education  legislation.  We 
should  enact  it  in  order  to  do  justice  to 
the  schoolchildren  who  need  to  have  it. 
We  need  to  stop  the  injustice  being  done 
to  every  boy  and  girl  in  every  nonim- 
pacted  school  district  who.  because  of  a 


lack  of  money  for  good  schools,  will  end 
up  being  disqualified  for  admission  to 
college. 

What  a  wrong,  what  a  shameful  thing, 
thai  we  would  do  that  to  the  most 
precious  wealth  we  have,  which  is.  after 
all.  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  country 
The  whole  destiny  of  America  depends 
on  the  potential  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  young  people  of  this  coun- 
try. We  are  not  doing  a  good  job  of 
helping  them.  We  have  let  this  matter 
get  bogged  down  with  politics  and 
boKged  down  with  other  forces,  too. 
The  public  is  confused  We  must  have 
faith.  Once  the  public  comes  to  under- 
stand how  essential  it  is.  both  to  the 
security  and  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  this  country,  that  we  have  the 
program  the  Senator  fi-om  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  Senator  from  Montana,  and 
our  other  colleagues  on  the  committee 
aie  fighting  for,  I  have  no  doubt  as  to 
what  the  political  verdict  will  be. 

Some  men  will  stay  home  in  1962. 
and  they  ought  to  stay  home  in  1962  if 
sending  them  back  here  means  they  are 
going  to  participate  in  a  policy  which 
continues  a  rank  injustice  to  the  school 
children  of  this  country. 

We  cannot  possibly  compete  with 
Russia  in  the  next  quarter  to  half  cen- 
tury if  we  continue  our  present  failure 
to  suppoit  the  schools  of  this  country 
with  a  general  aid  to  education  bill 
Assistance  should  be  given  to  private 
schools  in  a  separate  bill  If  anybody 
has  the  slightest  idea  the  .senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  could  possibly  have 
chanced  his  mind.  I  repeat,  assistance 
in  a  separate  bill  for  public  schools,  and 
assistance  in  a  separate  bill  for  private 
schools,  to  the  extent  that  the  private 
schools  can  be  helped  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  constitutional  restrictions 
as  set  forth  in  the  first  amendment. 

I  think  there  are  three  or  four  groups 
of  Senators  who  are  going  to  oppose  the 
Hill-Morse  bill  for  an  extension  of  1 
year,  and  who  will  propose  an  extension 
for  more  than  1  year. 

One  group  of  Senators  will  be  those 
who  voted  against  S.  1021  because  they 
are  opposed  to  Federal  aid  to  education, 
although  they  have  watertight  com- 
partments in  their  brains  with  regard 
to  this  matter.  They  do  not  like  to  face 
up  to  the  fact  that,  when  we  have  spent 
$2  billion  since  1950.  under  Public  Laws 
SI,")  and  874.  it  is  still  Federal  aid  to 
education,  no  matter  how  hard  they  try 
to  define  it  otherwise. 

Then  there  is  a  second  group  of  sin- 
cere men — I  think  they  are  mistaken 
men.  but  they  are  sincere — who  just  do 
not  want  any  Federal  aid  to  education 
at  all.  but  who  have  many  local  political 
interest  groups  who  wish  to  continue  to 
receive  the  handout  they  now  are  getting 
under  Public  Laws  815  and  874.  Such 
districts  are  on  a  rampage  to  get  the 
present  arrangement  maintained  for 
more  than  a  year  Such  Senators  feel 
this  will  bring  home  the  bacon.  It  will 
show  what  great  Senators  or  Represent- 
atives they  are  Forget  about  the  na- 
tional interest.  Think  about  the  local 
interest. 

As  everybody  knows.  I  completely  dis- 
agree with  that  approach.     I  think  we 
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ought  to  extend  the  law  for  one  year, 
and  then  get  on  with  the  job  of  passing 
a  general  education  bill. 

I  think  when  the  President  continues 
to  make  clear,  as  I  am  satisfied  he  will, 
and  when  the  President  next  year  makes 
perfectly  clear  that  he  has  not  changed 
his  views  with  reference  to  the  impor- 
tance of  needed  aid  to  education,  there 
Will  be  a  change  of  attitude  in  the  House 
and  we  will  get  a  bill  passed.  Or.  if  we 
do  not.  after  1962  there  will  be  some  new- 
faces  in  the  House — and  I  am  not  so 
sure  but  what  that  would  be  a  good 
thing. 

There  is  a  third  group  who  leally. 
and  honestly  do  not  think  it  makes 
much  difference  whether  the  law  is  ex- 
tended for  1.  2.  3,  or  4  years;  that  we 
still  have  the  job  of  passing  a  Federal 
aid  to  education  bill,  anyhow,  and  the 
two  measures  are  separable.  I  wish  I 
could  agree.  I  think  the  issues  are  so 
intertwined  that  we  could  not  possibly 
.separate  the  issues.  If  there  is  a  2  or 
3  or  4  year  extension,  in  my  judgment 
we  shall  have  killed  the  chances  of 
passing  a  general  aid  to  education  bill 
in  the  House  m  1962. 

I  think  that  is  the  political  reality  of 
the  situation.  Therefore.  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  third  point  of  view  . 

Then  there  is  a  fourth  class  of  Sen- 
ators who  I  think  would  not  be  vei-y 
happy  to  see  some  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts Investigated  by  the  Comptroller 
General  or  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  I 
think  the  section  of  S.  1021  which  calls 
for  that  investigation  bothers  those 
Senators  very  much.  We  may  lose  some 
of  those  votes. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  observed  many 
times  in  my  17  years  in  the  Senate  when 
the  Senate  was  of  one  point  of  view  un- 
til the  facts  were  in.  and  imtil  the  rec- 
ord was  made.  Then  a  shift  occurred. 
Very  frequently  the  shift  has  occurred 
after  there  had  been  a  public  evaluation 
of  the  facts. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  the  debate  we 
shall  have  in  the  next  few  days  on  this 
matter  will  build  up  public  support  for 
a  1-year  extension  and  public  support 
for  a  general  aid  to  education  bill  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  next  Jan- 
uary. 

Mr.  President,  to  document  my  point 
that  there  are  child  impacted  areas 
whose  needs  are  greater  than  some  of 
the  aieas  receiving  Federal  aid  money 
under  the  impacted  areas  laws.  I  had  a 
memorandum  on  this  point  prepared  by 
the  Office  of  Education,  and  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  memorandum  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Office  of  Education  Memorandum 

As  requested  by  Ralph  Flynt.  we  have 
compared  several  districts  that  have  re- 
ceived Pviblic  Law  815  funds  with  several  of 
efuial  or  greater  need  that  have  not  received 
such  funds. 

As  you  know.  Public  Law  815  Is  Intended  to 
assist  construction  in  school  districts  where 
tlie  need  for  construction,  or  part  of  it.  is 
attributable  to  Federal  activities.  The 
funds  serve  in  lieu  of  taxes.  There  are  other 
districts    with    similar    construction    nee<lB 


which  are  not  reached  by  Public  Law  815 
because  they  do  not  have  the  growth  in  fed- 
erally connected  children  necessary  for  par- 
ticipation under  Public  Law  815  Several 
examples  follow: 

In  Oregon,  the  State  does  not  grant  funds 
for  school  construction  Public  Law  815 
funds  (»93.536)  have  gone  to  Tillamook  9 
School  District  ( Tillamook  t.  but  none  have 
gone  to  the  Hood  River  County  Unit  School 
District  'Vet  In  many  ways  they  are  similar 
Tillamook  had  a  weighted  attendance  of 
2,119  9  and  Hood  River  one  of  2,108  1  in  the 
1958-59  apportionments  Tillamook  had  a 
true  cash  value  of  taxable  property  of  $36  8 
million  in  1958  59  apportionments,  and  Hood 
River  had  129  4  million  The  classroom 
shortage  in  the  fall  of  1960  was  29  rooms  in 
Tillamook  and  21  rooms  in  Hood  River. 
There  may  be  some  variation  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  forest  reserve  fees  to  the  two 
districts;  this  we  cannot  check  with  the  data 
available 

In  Florida  there  are  substantir.l  Slate  con- 
tributions to  school  construction;  however, 
the  local  districts  must  provide  part  of  the 
cost  Dade  County,  which  has  received  Pub- 
lic Law  815  funds  ($1,492,342  reserved  for 
Dade  during  fiscal  years  1951  through  I960) 
may  be  compared  with  Manatee  and  Osceola 
Counties,  neither  of  which  has  received  such 
funds  during  this  same  period.  All  tnree 
counties  arc  growth  areas  In  Florida  the 
taxpayiiig  ability  of  each  county  is  deter- 
mined as  a  i>ercent  of  the  total  taxpaylng 
ability  in  the  State  The  enrollment  and 
the  classroom  shortage  are  much  larger  In 
Dade  County  than  in  the  other  two  coun- 
ties, however,  when  the  classroom  shortages 
are  set  against  the  taxpaylng  ability.  Mana- 
tee and  Osceola  have  much  less  laxpaying 
ability  per  classroom  short  in  fall  1960  than 
does  Dade  County  The  same  holds  true  for 
taxpaylng    ability    per    pupil    In    attendance 

In  New  Hampshire.  Portsmouth  has  had 
$494,517  reserved  under  Public  L-\w  815  dur- 
ing fiscal  years  1951  through  I960:  Laconia 
has  not  received  any  such  funds  The  equal- 
ized valuation  (as  of  1958 1  in  Portsmouth 
was  $108  million,  or  $10  8  million  for  each  ol 
tiie  10  classrooms  short  In  the  fall  of  1960 
The  equalized  valuation  in  Laconia  was  $63 
million,  or  $2  4  million  for  each  of  the  26 
classrooms  short  in  the  fall  of  1960  The 
equalized  valuation  per  pupil  In  membership 
is  similar  in  the  two  school  districts — $29,000 
In  Portsmotith  and  $32,000  in  Laconia. 

Mr  MORSE  I  wish  to  read  a  para- 
graph or  two: 

.^s  requested  tjy  Ralph  Flynt  — 

That  is  Dr.  Flynt.  of  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation— 

A.S  requested  by  Ralph  Flynt.  we  have  com- 
pared several  dLstrict*  that  have  received 
Public  Law  815  funds  with  several  of  equal 
or  greater  need  that  have  not  received  svich 
funds 

As  you  know.  Public  Law  815  is  Intended 
to  assist  construction  in  school  districts 
where  the  need  for  construction,  or  part  of 
it,  is  attributable  to  Federal  activities.  The 
funds  serve  in  lieu  of  taxes  There  are 
other  districts  with  similar  construction 
needs  which  are  not  reached  by  Public  Law- 
Si  5  because  they  do  not  have  the  growth 
in  federally  connected  children  necessary 
for  participation  under  Public  Law  816. 
Several  examples  follow. 

One  is  cited  in  my  own  State: 

In  Oregon,  the  State  does  not  grant  funds 
for  school  construction.  Public  Law  815 
funds  ($93,536)  have  gone  to  Tillamook  9 
School  District  (Tillamook),  but  none  have 
gone  to  the  Hood  River  County  Unit  School 
District.  Tet  in  many  ways  they  are  similar. 
Tillamook  had  a  weighted  attendance  of 
2.119  9  and  Hood  River  one  of  2.108  1  in  the 
1958-59  apportionments.     Tillamook  had   a 


true  cash  value  of  taxable  property  of  $36.8 
million  In  the  1958-59  apportionments,  and 
Hood  River  had  $29.4  million.  The  class- 
room shortage  in  the  fall  of  1960  was  29 
rooms  in  Tillamook  and  21  rooms  In  Hood 
River  There  may  be  some  variation  In  the 
distribution  of  Federal  forest  reserve  fees  to 
the  two  districts,  this  we  cannot  check  with 
the  data  available 

Mr  President,  those  are  two  school 
districts  of  approximately  equal  status; 
the  one  received  $93,536  and  the  other 
did  not  leceive  a  cent. 

These  are  the  injustices  and  inequi- 
ties about  which  I  am  talking.  Pacts 
such  as  I  have  presented  give  all  the 
proof  Senators  ought  to  need  for  them  to 
want  a  study  of  these  programs.  Then 
next  year,  after  we  get  the  facts,  we 
can  decide  what,  if  any,  remedial  legis- 
lation ought  to  be  passed  based  upon  the 
fact^. 

The  memorandum  goes  on  to  discuss 
similar  situations  in  Florida.  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  elsewhere.  I  have  put  the 
entire  memorandum  in  the  Record,  and 
It  will  speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  table  125,  which  can  be 
found  on  page  1319  of  part  2  of  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Education  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  entitled  '  F*ublic  School 
Assistance  Act  of  1961." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Table  125. — Number  and  percent  of  eligible 
applicants  in  fiscal  year  1959  by  proportion 
of  Federal  payments  {Public  Law  874)  to 
total  current  erpenditures  of  the  applicant 
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Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  table 
shows  that  62.9  percent  of  all  eligible 
school  districts  under  Public  Law  874 — 
that  is  to  say.  2.365  of  the  3.761  school 
districts  eligible  in  1959 — received  less 
than  5  percent  of  their  sch(X)l  budgets 
from  Federal  funds. 

I  wish  to  repeat  that.  Mr.  President: 
2.465  of  the  3.761  school  districts  eligible 
in  1959  received  less  than  5  percent  of 
their  school  budgets  from  Federal  funds. 

When  I  listen  to  some  of  my  colleagues 
out  in  the  cloakroom  I  hear  the  argru- 
ment  that  if  we  do  not  extend  these 
laws  immediately,  and  if  we  do  not  ex- 
tend them  at  least  2  years,  we  shall  do 
irreparable  damage  to  thousands  of 
school  districts  in  the  country. 

That  is  not  so.  The  facts  do  not  bear 
it  out.  The  facts  show  that  2,365  out 
of    the    3.761    school   districts   eligible 
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under  this  program  received  less  than  5 
percent  of  their  school  budgets  from  the 
Federal  Grovermnent.  Perhaps  some  of 
those  districts  even  get  money  to  which 
they  are  not  fully  entitled. 

Only  25  school  districts  of  the  3,761 
received  60  percent  or  more  of  their 
budgets  from  Public  Law  874  funds.  We 
do  not  have  to  worry  about  those.  I  will 
tell  Senators  what  type  of  district  that 
is.  This  is  the  district  in  which  there 
is  an  atomic  plant,  in  which  there  is  a 
great  military  installation,  in  which 
there  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
the  area  is  overwhelmingly  federally 
impacted.  It  is  not  a  case  of  some  sur- 
gical supply  company  selling  some  sur- 
gical goods  to  some  Federal  office.  It  is 
not  a  case  of  some  little  company 
making  adhesive  tape  or  stationery  to 
sell  to  some  Federal  agency. 

We  do  not  have  to  worry  about  the 
areas  which  are  really  impacted.  We 
can  observe  those  with  our  own  eyes. 
Those  areas  are  not  guilty  of  abuses. 

Mr.  President,  the  25  school  districts 
which  receive  60  percent  or  more  of  their 
budgets  from  Public  Law  874  funds  are 
only  seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
school  districts  eligible.  They  are  only 
seven-tenths  of  1  percent. 

I  am  always  interested  In  observing 
how  some  idea  catches  hold  in  the  Sen- 
ate. There  is  a  wave  of  support  which 
goes  through  this  body,  with  the  state- 
ment, "Something  has  to  be  done  right 
now.  If  we  do  not  do  it,  these  school 
districts  will  be  closing  down.  They  will 
not  be  able  to  serve  the  children." 

One  can  get  a  lot  of  votes  with  that 
kind  of  "scare"  argument.  I  think  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  that  kind  of  talk  in  con- 
nection with  this  issue. 

Then,  when  one  goes  after  the  facts, 
one  finds  there  simply  is  no  basis  for 
those  fears  at  all.  There  is  no  basis  for 
them. 

In  fact,  if  Congress  adjourned  or  re- 
cessed and  we  all  went  home  and  came 
back  in  January,  judging  from  informa- 
tion I  have  received  from  the  Federal 
agencies  concerned,  there  is  not  a  school 
district  which  would  not  be  able  to  go 
right  on  functioning,  based  on  the  ex- 
pectation, of  course,  that  when  Congress 
returned  it  would  take  up  the  hardship 
cases. 

The  idea  of  trying  to  make  a  great 
emergency  out  of  this  question  may  be 
a  nice  vote-getting  technique  and  device 
in  the  Senate,  but  the  facts  do  not  sup- 
port those  who  are  using  that  scare- 
crow argument. 

All  I  seek  to  do  is  to  persuade  Senators 
to  take  a  look  at  a  few  of  the  facts.  I 
should  like  to  hear  their  answers  to  them. 
With  only  25  school  districts  of  the  3,761 
receiving  60  percent  or  more  of  the 
budgets  from  Public  Law  874  funds,  we 
find  that  the  number  is  but  seven-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  the  school  districts 
eligible.  These  are  figures.  I  submit, 
which  should  cause  us  to  pause  before 
we  extend  indiscriminately  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  program  without  further 
review.  We  need  to  be  careful  and  we 
need  to  know  the  facts  so  that  v.e  can 
legislate  intelligently. 

I  ask  Senators  therefore  to  support 
the  committee  by  extending  the  current 
program  for  only  1  year  in  order  that  we 


can  attempt  to  get  a  full  and  detailed 
picture  of  the  situation  next  session.  It 
would  be  more  preferable  had  the  other 
body  agreed  with  us  on  the  report  and 
study  which  we  wrote  into  title  H  of  S. 
1021.  Since,  however,  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  will  be  done  prior  to  adjourn- 
ment this  fall,  I  plead  with  Senators  not 
to  extend  this  legislation  for  more  than 
June  30  next. 

By  holding  the  extension  to  1  year, 
we  assure  that  consideration  can  be 
given  in  the  2d  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress. If  a  longer  extension  is  voted,  all 
of  us  know  in  our  hearts  that  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  the  matter  will  be  de- 
layed until  1963  at  the  earliest. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  discuss 
one  other,  and  to  my  mind  compelling . 
point.  There  are  many  school  districts 
in  the  Nation  which  do  not  receive  aid 
in  the  form  of  Public  Laws  874  and  815 
funds.  Yet  in  case  after  case  these  dis- 
tricts are  impacted  with  children,  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out.  Their  schools 
are  overcrowded,  or  obsolete,  and  in 
some  instances  shockingly  so.  Hine 
Junior  High  School  some  10  blocks  from 
this  Chamber  would  repay  a  visit  by  Sen- 
ators who  would  like  to  have  a  firsthand 
view  of  shockingly  inadequate  school 
facilities. 

If  only  half  of  the  amendments  that 
I  have  heard  about  in  the  cloakrooms 
are  offered,  we  shall  have  many  amend- 
ments. I  see  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark)  a  member  of  my 
committee,  sitting  in  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber.  I  wish  now  to  announce  that 
if  amendments  to  the  bill  start  pouring 
in,  I  have  one.  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity yet  to  taik  to  my  committee  mem- 
bers but  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  that 
really  would  help  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
very  deserving  federally  impacted  area 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  District  of  Columbia 
has  no  Senators  or  Representatives.  Its 
citizens  are  second-class  citizens.  They 
cannot  vote  and  have  no  poUtical  power. 
No  pressure  will  do  any  good,  for  there 
is  no  Senator  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. But  the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  a  need. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will.lthe 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  when  the  public  sciiool  bill  was  be- 
fore the  Senate  earlier  this  session,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  joined  with  me  in 
sponsoring  an  amendment,  which  we 
were  successful  in  having  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate,  which  would  increase  sub- 
stantially, but  only  equitably,  the  appro- 
priation authoiized  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  money  was  badly  needed  then;  it 
is  just  as  badly  needed  now.  I  am 
happy  to  have  heard  my  friend  indicate 
his  intention  to  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment, and  I  shall  be  happy  to  jom  him. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  tliat  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Columbia  know 
they  have  not  a  better  friend  in  tlie  Sen- 
ate than  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Clark  1.  Time  and  time  again  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  tried  to 
help  the  voteless  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  offering  amendments  to 
various   pieces   of   proposed   legislation. 
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The  other  day  he  was  of  great  help  to 
me  when  the  District  revenue  bill  was 
under  consideration.  I  added  my 
amendment  at  that  time  and  It  went 
through  the  Senate.  But  I  understand 
we  are  not  even  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
conference  on  the  measure.  It  will  not 
even  be  considered.  If  I  can  have  the 
amendment  added  to  the  pending  bill,  I 
shall  do  so.  I  shall  offer  it  as  an 
amendment  to  every  bill  to  which  I  can 
add  it.  Because  if  there  is  any  area  in 
the  United  States  that  can  justify  some 
assistance  by  reason  of  being  a  federally 
impacted  area,  it  is  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  MORSE     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
shares  my  view — I  am  quite  sure  that  he 
does,  and  since  I  came  recently  to  the 
Senate  Chamber,  it  may  be  that  he  has 
already  made  a  statement  in  this  con- 
nection in  the  cour.se  of  his  speech  in 
support  of  the  pending  bill  that  if  we 
arc  unable  to  hold  the  proposed  federally 
impacted  area  extension  and  the  pro- 
posed NDEA  extension  to  1  year,  we 
really  would  be  better  off  without  any 
bill? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  it  would  be 
much  better  to  have  no  bill  at  all.  I 
said  before  the  Senator  came  into  the 
Chamber  that  no  school  district  would 
be  required  to  close  down  if  it  did  not 
receive  the  aid.  It  will  be  difficult  for 
a  few.  but  they  will  continue  to  operate. 
Tliey  will  icnow  that  next  January-  the 
issue  will  again  be  before  Congress  in 
a  general  education  bill,  and  citizens  in 
the  intervening  months  will  be  able  to 
do  the  kind  of  pressure  job  that  needs 
to  be  done. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield, 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  that  President  Kennedy  and  his 
advisers,  includmg  Secretary  Ribicoff 
made  a  preity  good  case  before  us  early 
in  the  year  to  the  effect  that  there  were 
substantial  abuses  in  the  present  ad- 
ministration of  impacted  areas  which 
deserve  very  careful  study  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  impacted  areas  prograin 
should  be  for  a  relatively  brief  period 
so  that  the  whole  subject  could  be  con- 
sidered next  year? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  That  is  the 
burden  of  the  first  speech  that  I  made 
The  Senator  will  notice  that  I  stressed 
the  word  fust."  I  have  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  this  subject.  The  first  lecture 
deals  with  the  question  of  impacted  areas 
under  Public  Laws  815  and  874.  I  have 
brought  fortli  some  of  the  evidence 
showing  certain  abuses  which  have  de- 
veloped from  the  present  language  and 
the  administration  of  those  two  laws.  I 
have  also  brought  out  that  Senat<>  bill 
1021,  which  we  passed,  provides  for  a 
study  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  his  a.ssociates.  with  a  report  to  Con- 
gress at  the  end  of  18  months — and  the 
Comptroller  General's  Office  undoubtedly 
will  continue  its  investigation — of  the 
type  of  horrible  example,  so  to  speak,  of 
abuse  and  misuse  of  the  law  which  I 
broueht  out  in  mv  soeech  earlier  today. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  A  few  moments  ago  the 
Senator  made  reference  to  the  fact  that 
the  other  body  had  refused  to  go  to  con- 
ference on  a  measure  affecting  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  other  body  has  refused  to  go 
to  conference  on  the  public  school  bill 
which  the  Senate  passed? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  not  even  been  willing  to 
allow  the  Members  of  that  body  to  come 
to  a  vote  on  S.  1021.  Why?  Because 
I  fear  majority  rule  does  not  always 
prevail  in  that  body.  Minority  rule  may 
prevail. 

The  time  has  come.  I  believe,  to  u.se 
the  education  issue  to  get  the  American 
people  to  understand  how  their  legisla- 
tive substantive  rights  can  be  denied  to 
them  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  House  has  not  corrected  what  I 
feel  to  be  a  great  parliamentary  proce- 
dui-al  abuse;  namely,  that  there  is  left 
to  a  small  number  of  men  who  occupy 
positions  on  the  Committee  on  Rules 
the  power  to  determine  what  proposed 
legislation  shall  be  voted  on  in  the  House 

The  American  people  are  at  the  suf- 
ferance of  the  Rules  Committee.  It  is 
about  time  to  put  the  Rules  Committee 
of  the  House  at  the  sufferance  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sure  that  the  .Sena- 
tor will  agree  with  me  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  a  wise  thing  that  our  rules 
contain  provisions  which  restrict  an  en- 
tirely candid  public  expres.sion  of  our 
secret  views  with  rc.<;pect  to  our  pro- 
ceedings and  the  proceedings  of  the 
other  body. 

I  am  certainly  not  one  who  wishe*; 
to  violate  that  rule  here.  However.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  will  agree  with  me 
that,  regardless  of  what  we  may  feel 
about  some  of  the  rules  and  other  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  other  body,  those 
are  rights  which  are  given  to  them  by 
their  parliamentary  procedure.  In  that 
connection,  I  wonder  whether  the  Sena- 
tor would  not  agree  that  we  too  have 
some  rather  peculiar  in.^^titulions  here 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE      Oh 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  pau.se  for  nppropnate 
reply. 

Mr.  MORSE      All  I  can  do  is  exclaim. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  in  the  Senate  the  rule  of  unlim- 
ited debate.  In  fact,  there  have  been 
occasions  in  the  past  when  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  taken  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  in  ironic 
justice. 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  are  now  developinf^ 
a  mutual  thought  which  might  end  up 
with  the  conclusion  that  if  the  other 
body  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  a  par- 
liamentary privilege  which  they  have 
under  their  own  rules,  and  not  go  to 
conference  on  education  bills,  it  maj' 
become  necessary  for  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  take  advantage  of  our  own 
peculiar  rules  and  not  let  any  bill  come 
from  conference. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Give  me  six  men  ti-ue 
and  blue  bound  to  have  dinner  together 
in  Washington  on  Chnstmas  Day.  and 
that  is  exactly  what  will  happen. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sure  the  Senator, 
like  Brutus,  is  a  reasonable  man.  and 
does  not  want  to  exercise  arbitrary 
powers 

Mr   MORSE      Never 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  mieht 
have  the  view  that  if  the  reasonable 
compromi.se  suggestion,  that  we  extend 
the  impacted  area  bill  for  1  year  and 
the  NDEA  for  1  year  should  be  rejected, 
it  misht  just  be  necessary  to  take  cer- 
tain measures  which  we  might  po.ssibly 
regret  but  which  would  be  entirely  with- 
in the  privileges  of  the  Senator. 

Mr  MORSE  Ye.s;  we  would  regret 
taking  them  But.  let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  schoolboys  and  .schoolgirls  acro.ss 
America  are  worth  whatever  sacrifice 
we  might  make  as  participants  in  such 
a  prolonged  debate,  or  as  I  always  call 
them,  a  filibuster.  Perhaps  through 
the  educational  process  we  may  get  some 
of  our  colleagues  in  the  House  fully  to 
understand  how  they  are  denying  to  the 
boys  and  girls  of  this  country  the  pro- 
tection they  ought  to  have  through  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  They  are  denying 
to  the  voters  of  this  country  a  procedure 
whereby,  being  elected  by  the  voters  of 
this  country,  they  will  have  to  stand 
up  to  be  counted  in  a  vote  on  the  issue 
luelf  They  should  not  be  able  to  use 
the  procedural  escape  exits  provided 
by  following  a  course  of  action  which 
avoids  voting  on  the  substantive  issue 
Itself 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further'' 

Mr,  MORSE      I  yield 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  .see  on  the  floor  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
iMr.  MtNamara],  who  has  expressed  the 
view  privately,  and  perhaps  publicly  also, 
that  wp  are  making  a  very  grave  mistake 
in  confining  the  pending  measure  to  a 
mere  extension  of  impacted  area  legis- 
lation and  to  an  extension  of  NDEA.  As 
I  understand  his  view,  he  believes  we 
should  pass  a  comprehensive  school  bill 
and  send  it  back  to  the  other  body  and 
see  whether  they  will  persist  in  refusing 
tn  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  MORSE  I  think  we  could  do  it 
if  10  men  in  the  Senate  would  dedicate 
themselves  to  this  issue  for  the  next  3 
months.  I  should  think  it  would  take 
about  3  weeks  for  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan to  read  the  material  I  see  on  the  top 
of  his  desk. 

Mr  CLARK  I  close  this  colloquy  with 
my  friend  from  Oregon  with  the  fervent 
hope  that  rca.sonable  men  will  reach  a 
rea.sonable  .solution  of  this  matter  and 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  stay  in 
indefinite  session  in  order  to  get  the  rock- 
bottom  compromise  from  which  those  of 
us  who  want  to  do  something  for  the  boys 
and  girls  of  America  cannot  well  re- 
treat. I  express  the  hope  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  will  agree  with  us  in 
that  regard.  I  am  sure  my  friend  from 
Oregon  will  agiee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  agree  completely.  Let 
us  consider  the  kind  of  compromise  we 
are  offering.  It  is  the  President's  wi.sh 
that  we  extend  it  for  1  year.     We  arc  of- 


fering a  compromise  which  protects  every 
school  district  in  the  country  for  a  year. 
We  are  offering  a  compromise  which 
guarantees  the  American  people  that 
they  will  get  a  report  on  the  facts  about 
any  abuses  and  inequities  and  injustices. 

Mr  CLARK.  We  are  also  protecting 
the  scholai-ships, 

Mr.  MORSE,  We  are  also  protecting 
the  scholarships  We  are  offering  a 
compromise  that  continues  the  program 
of  .scholarships,  as  the  Senator  suggests. 
If  we  brinp  in  NDEA  as  an  amendment 
we  do  that  It  does  not  happen  to  be  in 
the  Hill-Morse  bill  now  before  us,  which 
deals  only  with  Public  Law  185  and  Pub- 
lic Law  874, 

I  close  by  making  a  fleeting  reference 
to  NDEA,  That  subject  will  be  my  next 
major  effort  at  a  later  hour.  All  jocu- 
larity aside — we  have  been  having  a  little 
fun.  although  we  have  been  in  earnest 
too — I  am  in  dead  earnest  in  sajnng  that 
we  are  offering  a  program  which  gives 
protection  to  eveiT  legitimate  interest 
concerned.  We  cannot  justify  extending 
this  program  beyond  another  year  when 
we  do  not  have  the  facts  we  need,  and 
when  we  know  that  the  administration 
can  get  for  us  the  full  facts. 

I  do  not  want  to  seem  to  be  partisan, 
but  I  say  quite  frankly  that  I  do  not 
think  my  party  and  the  Senator's  party 
have  been  fair  and  decent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  this  edu- 
cational matter.  I  think  the  treatment 
the  President  has  received  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  education  issue 
is  unfair.  It  is  treatment  that  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  Democratic  Party's 
platform.  The  Democrats  ought  to  help 
the  President  to  keep  his  word. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in 
the  historic  campaign  of  1960,  in  speech 
after  speech,  and  in  State  after  State. 
North.  South.  East,  and  West,  stood  up  to 
this  Federal  aid-to-education  issue  cou- 
rageously, as  he  does  to  all  issues,  and 
he  made  his  pledge.  He  is  asking  the 
Senate  now  to  extend  this  bill  for  1 
year  until  he  can  have  this  whole  mat- 
ter reviewed  next  year.  There  is  such  a 
thin?  D.s  party  responsibihty. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  as  clear  as  a 
bell  to  the  Senator  that  if  we  extend 
these  two  act,s  for  1  year,  and  for  1  year 
only,  we  will  be  helping  the  President 
of  the  United  States  keep  his  pledge  next 
year ;  v.hereas  if  we  extend  it  for  2  years 
we  will  do  serious  and  perhaps  irrepa- 
rable harm  to  his  ability  to  put  his  pro- 
gram across  next  year? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  my  judgment. 
I  do  not  want  to  let  the  Republicans  off 
the  hook  I  also  think  that  the  Repub- 
licans have  an  obligation  to  the  boys 
and  girls  that  I  have  been  talking  about. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  we  have  received 
magnificent  assistance  from  some  great 
Republicans  in  our  fight  for  educational 
legislation,  I  express  my  appreciation 
to  them.  However,  we  happen  to  be  the 
majority  party.  As  the  majority  party 
we  have  the  responsibility  to  carry  out 
our  pledges.  Here  is  a  pledge  our  Pres- 
ident has  made.  We  were  behind  him 
in  the  campaign,  and  we  urged  his  elec- 
tion.   I  do  not  know  how  many  votes  the 
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Prefiident  received  for  his  position  on 
education.  However,  let  me  tell  Sena- 
tors— and  I  did  not  know  we  were  going 
to  get  into  this  discussion — that  the 
President's  opponents  took  the  position 
that  he  waa  in  favor  only  of  school  con- 
struction. The  President  said,  "I  am  in 
favor  of  school  construction  and  teach- 
ers' salaries  too." 

In  my  judgment,  it  resulted  in  thou- 
sands of  votes  for  the  President  in  State 
after  State,  because  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  that  a  majority  of  the  American 
people,  if  a  national  referendum  were 
held  on  this  question,  would  vote  for  a 
bill  such  as  S.  1021,  which  covers  both 
salaries  and  construction.  ' 

Mr.  President,  I  return  to  comments 
on  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Dir,- 
trict  receives  no  Public  Law  874  funds. 
I  hope  that  it  will,  but  it  does  not  now, 
and  has  not  for  the  past  11  years  of  the 
program.  Hine  School  is  a  firetrap.  I 
have  warned  about  it  before.  It  has  al- 
ready had  one  fire  which,  but  for  the 
grace  of  the  Almighty,  could  have  re- 
sulted in  a  terrible  tragedy  for  parents 
in  the  District. 

Many  other  such  schools  in  the  non- 
federally  impacted  school  districts  need 
and  deserve  support.  Many  of  the  63 
percent  of  the  schools  now  getting  Pub- 
lic Law  874  aid  could  have  more  assist- 
ance under  a  general  aid  bill  than  they 
now  receive.  We  ought  not  discrimi- 
nate against  two-thirds  of  our  public 
school  children  by  denying  the  financial 
assistance  which  could  be  brought  to 
their  schools  by  a  general  aid  law.  We 
ought  to  treat  these  children,  their 
teachers  and  their  parents  more  fairly. 
But,  by  evading  the  issue  through  pas- 
sage of  an  extension  of  the  present  laws 
for  2  years  or  more,  we  will  not  do  our 
duty  as  it  should  be  done.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  countenance  the  overcrowded 
classrooms,  the  half -day  classes  and  the 
makeshift  quarters  characteristic  of  far 
too  many  of  our  schools. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal has  published  two  exceptional  ar- 
ticles which  bear  upon  the  subject  of  my 
speech  today.  One  was  published  on 
June  8.  1961;  the  other,  on  September 
11,  1961.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Joxirnal,  June  8.  1961] 

Troitbled  CmES — Theib  DEFicrrs  Ghow  As 
They  Try  To  Meet  Demands  tor  Serv- 
ices— Oak  Park,  Mich.,  Policemen  Fight 
Fires;  Boston  Frets  Over  It's  Downtown 
Needs — More  Help  From  Uncle  Sam? 

(By  Mitchell  Gordon) 
In  Milwaukee,  home  uwners  with  even 
house  numbers  caught  watering  their  lawns 
on  odd-numbered  days  may  be  fined  up  to 
$50  or  tossed  in  jail  for  30  days;  although 
the  city  Bits  on  Lake  Michigan,  the  sprinkling 
restriction  has  been  law  lor  7  years  because 
Milwaukee's  waterpumplng  capacity  hasn't 
kept  pace   with  demand. 

In  Los  Angeles,  municipal  officials  talk  of 
compelling  residents  to  sort  their  refuse — a 
special  depository  for  cans  and  other  metal 
waste  and  another  for  garbage  and  combus- 
tibles— to  make  It  worth  more  to  scavengers. 
And  In  Oak  Park,  Mich.,  and  Stinnyvale. 
Calif.,  new  municipal  servants  are  now  on 
the   payroll.      They    axe   known    as    "public 


safety  ofScers"  and  they  perform  the  duties 
ordinarily  divided  between  policemen  and 
firemen. 

All  these  cases  illustrate  the  struggle  of 
U.S.  cities  to  cope  with  the  growing  demands 
made  on  them  for  broader  and  better  serv- 
ices. In  major  metropolises  and  crossroads 
hamlets  around  the  country,  municipal  taxes 
are  going  up  these  days — but  not  fast  enough 
to  keep  deficits  from  rising  too. 

Municipal  finance  officers,  the  men  who 
must  find  ways  to  meet  the  cities'  bills,  Jire 
pessimistic  about  their  chances  of  solving 
by  themselves  such  problems  as  water  short- 
ages, stream  pollution,  overcrowded  schools, 
inadequate  roads,  deteriorating  downtown 
areas,  debt-ridden  transit  facilities  and  re- 
lentlessly climbing  costs.  Nearly  all  city  fi- 
nance men  contend  that  State  and  Federal 
Governments  are  going  to  have  to  step  in 
increasingly  to  help  ease  the  cities'  worsen- 
ing predicament. 

PHILADELPHIA'S    NEEDS 

"We've  Just  taken  a  look  at  our  basic 
requirements  for  the  next  20  years."  declares 
Richard  J.  McConnell,  finance  director  of 
Philadelphia.  "We  figure  the  cost  of  keep- 
ing Philadelphia  livable  through  that  pe- 
riod will  run  cloee  to  $3.5  billion.  Well  b« 
lucky  to  raise  $1  billion  of  that  from  our 
own  resources  (including  debt)  and  we  have 
an  Income  tax,  which  most  cities  don't  have 
At  our  present  revenue  rate,  it  would  take 
us  37  years  to  raise  the  money  we're  going 
to  have  to  spend  in  a  little  more  than  half 
that  time." 

Adds  towering  Wendall  R.  Bailey,  finance 
director  for  Miami:  "There's  not  a  hope 
In  the  world  that  we  can  meet  our  financial 
needs  in  the  coming  decade  from  our  own 
resources  as  they  stand  now.'' 

John  F.  Clark,  executive  director  of  the 
Municipal  Finance  Officers  Association  in 
Chicago,  believes  that  "considering  the  urban 
problems  ahead  of  us.  the  city  budgets  of 
today  are  going  to  look  absolutely  df-llghtful 
against  those  of  5  to  10  years  hence." 

Even  today,  however,  most  cities  are  hav- 
ing a  hard  time  making  ends  meet  In  *.>if 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1960.  expenditures 
of  local  governments  totaled  $33  billion,  the 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  estimates.  In  the  same 
period,  these  local  governments  received 
from  taxes  and  special  charges  revenues  of 
Just  under  $18  billion,  leaving  a  gap  of  $15 
billion.  Borrowing,  In  the  form  of  general 
obligation  municipal  bonds,  made  up  part  of 
the  deficit  but  most  of  It — more  than  |9 
billion — was  accounted  for  by  State  and  Fed- 
eral handouts.  Ten  years  earlier.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ended  In  June.  1950.  l.^cal  gov- 
ernments spent  $14.8  billion  and  took  In 
$8  billion  from  taxes  and  special  charges— 
a  gap  of  $6.8  billion. 

OPPOSITION    TO    TAX    BOOSTS 

City  olDclals  say  they  are  meeting  firmer 
opposition  In  their  efforts  to  ral.se  property 
taxes,  which  provide  about  70  percent  oV 
municipal  revenues  and  are  by  far  the  single 
most  Important  source  of  funds.  Some 
cities  are  attempting  to  boost  these  taxes 
clrcuituously,  by  reassessing  properties  at, 
higher  than  their  current  valuations  Fcr 
example,  Memphis.  Tenn  .  is  getting  set  to 
spend  $750,000  for  its  first  property  reassess- 
ment In  30  years.  Memphis  Is  aiming  to 
raise  by  at  least  25  percent  the  $17  million 
it  collects  from  its  property  tax  at  present. 

Other  sources  of  funds  are  not  being  over- 
looked. Philadelphia,  which  increased  its 
income  tax  rate  in  January  by  one-eighth  of 
a  percentage  point  to  1.625  percent,  reports 
extensive  contact  from  other  cities  seeking 
information  on  this  tax.  Philadelphia  ex- 
pects Its  rate  boost  to  bring  in  an  additional 
$5.5  million  this  year,  giving  the  city  $78  mll- 
lioa  in  revenues  from  this  source.  Phila- 
delphia has  had  this  tax  In  effect  off  and  on 
for  23  years.  In  addition  to  Pennsylvania, 
six  States   permit  certain   municipalities  to 


levy  income  taxes;  they  are  Alabama,  Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  York  and 
Ohio,  although  in  New  York  and  Ohio  the 
authority  Is  not  yet  exercised. 

However  much  existing  taxes  are  raised  and 
new  sources  tapped,  municipal  finance  men 
believe  local  debt  will  continue  to  rise.  Ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  the  Na- 
tion's cities  expanded  their  outstanding 
long-term  debt  from  less  than  $16  billion  on 
June  30,  1955.  to  more  than  $22  billion  4 
years  later  and  the  total  Is  said  to  have  risen 
since,  though  a  more  recent  tally  has  not 
been  made.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30.  1959.  cities  for  the  first  time  spent  more 
on  Interest  charges  than  they  did  on  fire 
protection;  the  Interest  outlay  was  $963  mil- 
lion. 

DEMAND     FOR     SERVICES 

Such  statistics  and  the  gloomy  fiscal  pros- 
pectd  most  cities  face,  municipal  oUclals  say, 
are  doing  nothing  to  deter  the  public  from 
constantly  demanding  new  governmental 
services  and  Improvement  In  older  ones. 
New  York  City,  which  Is  more  financially 
hard  pressed  than  many  cities.  Is  spending 
$400,000  in  Its  current  fiscal  year  to  provide 
child  care  stations  where  needy  "  mothers 
can  deposit  their  children  for  the  day  free 
of  charge  so  the  mothers  can  work.  Com- 
plains a  New  York  City  official'  "They  got 
us^  to  It  during  World  War  II,  when  we 
started  it,  and  now  they  won't  let  us  cut  it 
out." 

Evansion.  111.,  talks  of  constructing  a  mu- 
nicipal Ice  skating  rink  which  could  be 
turned  into  tennis  courts  in  the  summer. 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  wants  botanical  gardens 
and  may  get  them,  with  the  operating  cost 
estimated  at  more  than  $50,000  a  year.  Bir- 
mingham recently  finished  air  conditioning 
its  municipal  auditorium  and  the  city  not 
long  ago  began  operating  an  art  museum 

The  problems  bothering  most  cities  are  far 
more  basic,  however.  Downtown  rehabilita- 
tion, for  example,  looms  as  a  large  undertak- 
ing for  many  cities.  John  T  Leonard, 
Boston's  budget  director,  notes  that  "the 
average  building  in  downtown  Boston  Is  75 
to  100  years  old.  Our  downt^'wn  streets  are 
winding  cowpaths  Traffic  Is  so  chaotic  that 
the  expressway  we  only  recently  opened  Is  al- 
ready filled  to  capacity  at  the  rush  hour.  It 
could  cost  us  as  much  ns  12  billion  to  cope 
with  our  downtown  problem  and  then  it 
would  lake  us  10  years  to  start  showing  any 
improvement." 

But  most  authorities  on  municipal  prob- 
lems agree  that  downtown  rehabilitation  Is 
necessary  for  the  survival  of  big  cities.  Con- 
gestion and  decay  of  cities'  cores  already 
h.ive  prompted  some  businesses  to  move  their 
office  staffs  to  less  crowded  suburban  areas 
If  this  trend  should  continue  unchecked.  It 
could  bring  about  a  loss  of  tax  revenues  and 
consequent  lessening  of  the  cities'  ability  to 
finance   Improvements. 

AID    FROM    UNCLE   SAM 

Federal  urban  redevelopment  programs 
as'i.si  citlps  in  acquiring  land  for  redevelop- 
ment and  In  constructing  low-cost  housing 
But  it  doesn't  make  much  sense,  city  finance 
men  argue,  to  breathe  new  life  into  down- 
town districts  wlthoTit  improving  their  ac- 
cessibility and  parking.  In  many  large 
cities,  expressways  Unking  downtown  and 
outlying  areas  have  been  built  with  Federal 
aid,  but  often  these  big  roads  add  to  cities' 
troubles  by  encouraging  use  of  cars  and 
dumping   more    traffic    into   central    districts. 

Municipal  officials  believe  the  parking 
problem  will  become  much  greater  In  the 
years  Just  ahead  Chester  Kowal.  controller 
for  Buffalo,  NY.,  says:  "We're  going  to  have 
to  require  the  provision  of  parking  space  in 
every  large  new  buildixig.  but  cities  are  go- 
ing to  iose  downtown  businessmen  with  that 
requirement  unless  they're  prepared  to  help 
out  on  the  pajklng  problem  in  some  way." 
Buffalo's  answer,  as  Is  that  of  most  cities,  is 
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municipally  owned  facilities,  though  Buffa- 
lo's own  three  •2-inlIIlon  downtown  garage* 
are  operated  by  a  buBlnessmen's  cooperative 
whose  fees  are  designed  only  to  cover  operat- 
ing co«ts  and  return  construction  cost*  to 
the  city. 

Even  more  serloua  to  some  officials  is  the 
problem  of  mass  transit.  Injection  of  Gov- 
ernment funds  ajjpears  to  be  the  only  way  of 
making  fares  on  mass  conveyances  low 
enough  to  attract  downtown  workers  and 
shoppers  from  their  private  cars.  For  Phila- 
delphia, this  means  subsidies  to  a  so-called 
Passenger  Service  Improvement  Corp.,  wiiose 
laei  budget  of  $1.6  million-  three  times  the 
1960  figure — is  being  used  to  help  two  com- 
muter railroads  keep  fares  down  For  New 
York  City,  It  means  buying  new  cars  for  the 
city  s  subways  out  of  local  tax  funds  because 
fares  on  the  pubUcly  owned  facility  aren  t 
adequate  to  meet  expansion  or  replacement 
needs. 

FEDERAL    TRANSIT    HELP 

As  the  cities'  mass  transit  troubles  grow. 
the  Kennedy  administration  is  moving  to  set 
up  a  $150  million  low-Interest  fund  for  lo.iiis 
In  this  field  However,  at  least  11  cities  say 
th»y  stand  In  need  of  the  aid  Divided  even- 
ly, the  administration's  sum  would  coirie  to 
less  than  $14  million  a  city — or  only  6  per- 
cent of  what  Lo«  Angeles  alone  figures  U 
needs  just  to  start  an  attack  on  the  problem. 
Water  Is  an  Immediate  worry  for  many 
cities.  Axnarlllo.  Tex  .  for  Instance,  figures 
it's  going  to  have  to  float  $42  million  worth 
of  bonds,  twice  Its  total  present  debt.  In 
the  next  15  yearn  to  tap  water  resources  56 
miles  away.  The  city  now  has  to  reach  no 
more  than  14  miles  for  water,  but  present 
sources  are  considered  Inadequate  for  fore- 
seeable demands. 

Tlie  growing  [Mllution  of  streams,  rivers 
and  other  water  sources  Is  compounding  this 
problem.  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  which  lias  al- 
ready had  one  extension  from  a  Federal 
court  on  an  order  to  quit  dumping  Its 
sewage  into  the  Floyd  River,  Is  faced  with 
the  expenditure  of  $7  5  million  for  a  sewage 
Ueatxuent  plant,  though  it  has  yet  to  sell 
the  flrrt  of  a  series  of  bonds  to  get  the 
project  under  way.  Ralney  P.  Pope,  finance 
director  of  Burlington,  N C.  recalls  that  the 
Haw  River  used  to  be  a  good  fishing  stream 
10  or  15  years  ago  "  but  that  it  t>ecame  badly 
polluted  from  raw  sewage  dumped  into  it  by 
cities  along  its  route  In  1955.  North  Carolina 
passed  a  law  ordering  clUes  to  quit  this 
practice  and  last  fall  Burlington  put  into 
opteratlon  a  $2  million  treatment  plant. 

Education's  financial  demands  on  the  cities 
also  are  great.  New  York  City,  for  example, 
IS  spending  nearly  20  percent  of  Its  ciurent 
budget  on  education,  this  Is  nearly  twice 
what  the  city  is  putting  into  police  and  ^e 
protection.  In  Blrnalngham,  Ala..  City 
Comptroller  Sidney  Orady  FuUerton,  Jr.,  calls 
schools  "the  real  problem  with  us. "  Un- 
doubtedly, many  other  city  officials  would 
share  this  refrain  If  their  cities,  like  New 
York  and  Birmingham,  ran  their  own  scliools 
In  most  areas,  separate  school  dlEtricts  do  so. 

RXSISTANCK    TO    BOND    ISSX'ES 

Municipal  officials  complain  the  educa- 
tion burden  Is  getting  to  be  more  of  a  prob- 
lem f.:ir  them  because  taxpayers  are  growing 
Increasingly  antagonistic  toward  bond  Issues 
for  new  schools  Declares  Dr  Thor  W. 
Bruce,  chief  auditor  for  the  board  of  educa- 
tion In  St  Louis:  "We've  had  a  $16  million 
bond  Issue  for  new  schools  turned  down 
three  times  by  the  voters  despite  the  fact 
wero  spending  $140,000  a  year  In  needless 
transp>ortatlon  costs  for  children  who  other- 
wise might  be  able  to  walk  to  school  " 

St  Louis  and  some  other  cities  are 
stepping  up  experiment"!  with  temporary 
buildings  as  a  way  to  avoid  some  constrtic- 
tlon;  St.  Louis  has  fonr  wooden  and  four 
metal  temporary  structures  under  test  nt 
present. 


Welfare  costs  put  an  additional  strain  on 
some  municipal  pocketbooka.  In  Its  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  New  York  City  has  marked 
$245,821,345  for  welfare  services;  this  is  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  city's  total  budget  of 
$2  3  billion 

As  for  police  and  fire  protection,  since 
1946  outlays  by  local  governments  for  these 
services  have  more  than  trebled;  as  of  Octo- 
ber 1960,  p>ollcemen  constituted  14.4  percent 
and  firemen  9.6  percent  of  municipal 
employment. 

The  "public  safety  officer  '  system  being 
tried  In  Oak  Park  and  Sunnyvale  as  a  means 
of  saving  money  biisically  provides  for  fire 
trucks  to  be  manned  only  by  a  single  driver 
snd  for  police  squad  cars  equipped  with 
axes  and  other  basic  firefightlng  apparatus 
and  manned  by  policemen  trained  in  fire- 
fighting  to  answer  fire  alarms  Because 
they  a:e  out  on  cruise,  squad  cars  often  can 
gel  to  a  fire  faster  than  fire  trucks  anyway. 
advocates  of  the  system  say.  Evanston.  Ill  . 
which  has  only  partly  adopted  this  system, 
figures  it  is  saving  $100,000  a  year  from  the 
former  practice  of  maintaining  completely 
separate  police  and  fire  departments. 


I  From    the    Wall    Street    Journal,    Sept.    11, 
1961  I 

TifE  Schools  in  1961— Thft  Try  Mant 
Wats  To  Handle  Enrollment  Rise.  Calls 
To  Imprc  VE  — Los  Ancei  es  Bttdgets  $800,000 
Extra  for  Sctencf  Staft — Chicago  Ttrns 
TO  TV  —  Dtrtt  Windows  in   PrrrsBfRCH 

^By  Mitchell  Gordon) 

School  enrollments  are  up  again  this 
month,  posing  new  difficulties  for  systems 
already  strained  by  rapid  growth  and  under 
pressure  t^^  bolster  the  quality  of  their  teach- 
ing. But  educators  are  chipping  away  at 
their  problems — and  here  and  there  signs 
of  progress  are  evident. 

Tills,  in  broad  outline,  is  the  picture 
sketched  by  local  school  administrators  and 
other  edvicatlon  authorities  as  pupils  around 
the  country  troop  back  to  classes  after  the 
summer  vacation.  According  to  the  US. 
Office  of  Education.  45  million  youngsters, 
from  klnderg.arten  tlirough  high  school,  are 
exi>ected  to  register  this  term  In  public  and 
prnatc  schools,  an  Increa.'-c  of  1.1  million 
over  a  year  ago.  Some  local  administrators 
siy  they  continue  to  be  short  of  qualified 
teachers:  others  report  they  lack  adequate 
classroom  facilities  Their  efforts  to  handle 
additional  pupils  and  remedy  what  they 
consider  to  be  school  system  shortcomings 
are  likely  to  mean  higher  school  costs  and  in 
some  Instances  bigger  tax  bills. 

The  tactics  tried  by  school  systems  In 
attempts  to  alleviate  the;r  troubles  are  highly 
varied.  Some  systems  are  finding  cheaper 
ways  to  build  new  schfxils  or  searching  out 
places  where  operating  costs  can  be  trimmed; 
In  Pittsburgh,  for  example.  Superintendent 
Calvin  E  Gross  expects  to  save  $50,000  a  year 
by  having  school  windows  washed  only  S 
t.nips  annu.ally  instead  of  the  10  times  cus- 
tomary in  the  past. 

TELEVISION    teaching 

A  number  of  cities  are  seeking  to  make 
better  use  of  particularly  talented  or  experi- 
enced teachers  by  permitting  them  to  con- 
centrate on  lecturing  to  large  groups  of 
ptipils  and  relieving  them  of  routine  clerical 
or  supervisory  chores.  Television  u.se  Is  also 
being  stepped  up  to  bring  top  teachers  to 
more  students. 

TTiere  is  continuing  public  concern  over 
the  calU>er  of  L^  S.  education,  a  concern  that 
became  especially  acute  after  the  Russians 
demonstrated  their  growing  scientific  capa- 
bilities witli  the  orbiting  of  the  first  Sputnik 
in  1957.  In  re?ponse.  some  schools  are  laying 
even  more  stress  on  basic  subjects  such  as 
science  and  mathematics  aiid  less  on  frills 
such  as  dating  etiquette  and  social  dancing. 
Among  the  sttidrr.ts  affected  by  this  trend 


are  the  freshmen  entering  Los  Angeles  high 
schools  today;  beginning  with  tlielr  claas,  the 
high  schools  wlU  require  170  class  hoars  of 
science,  a  20-hour  Increase  from  the  old  re- 
quirement. The  change  meant  hiring  106 
more  high  school  teachers  at  a  total  annual 
expenditure  of  over  $800,000. 

Though  concerned  about  strengtheniiig 
currlculums,  many  school  otHclals  have  their 
hands  full  simply  scaring  up  desks  and 
teachers  for  the  steadily  expanding  army  of 
students.  The  increase  in  school  enrollments 
Is  a  long-term  affair.  The  1961-62  school 
year  is  the  17th  consecutive  year  in  which 
enrollments  have  risen,  and  authorities  ex- 
pect the  school  population  to  swell  by  an- 
other 20  to  30  percent  in  the  coming 
decade  This  year's  rise  is  especially  sharp 
at  the  high  school  level,  where  the  total  en- 
rollment  has   Jumped   700.000   to    10,800,000 

CLASSROO  M£      N  E:KD  ED 

Shortages  of  classrooms  and  teachers, 
stemming  from  Increasing  enrollments,  have 
been  reported  by  many  school  districts  ever 
since  World  War  II  According  to  the  OfBce 
of  Education,  the  Nation  was  short  142.000 
classrooRU  at  the  start  of  this  year,  com- 
pared with  a  shortage  of  132.400  a  year 
earlier.  The  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  a 
school  construction  aid  bill  dashed  the  hopes 
of  communities  relying  on  Federal  assistance 
to  help  ease  their  classroom  shortages. 

Such  major  cities  as  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  Los  Angeles  have  been  able  to  make 
little  progress  In  reducing  the  number  cf 
children  on  split  sessions,  under  which 
children  in  areas  short  of  classrooms  attend 
school  in  shifts.  In  fast-growing  Los  An- 
geles, School  Supt.  Ellis  A.  Jarvls  figures  he 
needs  the  equivalent  of  one  new  school  a 
week  throughout  the  school  year  to  accom- 
modate the  25.000  to  30.000  yearly  enroll- 
ment Increase:  the  actual  building  pace  falls 
short  of  this  rate. 

Over  90.000  teachers  are  teaching  on  emer- 
gency credentials  and  lack  the  college  train- 
ing to  qualify  on  a  permanent  basis,  the 
Office  of  Education  rep>ortB.  A  decade  ago 
there  were  75.000  teachers  In  this  category. 
Sonoe  of  the  teachers  who  do  not  meet  the 
letter  of  State  and  local  requirements,  bow- 
ever,  may  t>e  excellent,  well-educated  Instruc- 
tors who  simply  have  not  taken  spedfled 
education  course. 

CLIMBING    COSTS 

The  Increase  In  enrollments,  coupled  with 
Inflation  and  a  trend  toward  more  elabo- 
rately equipped  schools,  will  raise  spending 
on  elementary  and  secondary  schools  to  over 
$17  billion  during  the  current  academic 
year,  up  from  $18.5  billion  a  year  ago  and 
$6  5  billion  In  the  1950-51  school  year.  These 
figures  Include  operating  and  construction 
costs.  The  average  outlay  jjer  pupil  was  $390 
In  the  school  year  that  ended  in  June,  com- 
pared with  $259  in  1950-51. 

In  Pittsburgh,  despite  the  window-wash- 
ing cutback  and  other  maintenance  savings 
expected  to  total  $200,000  a  year,  a  lack  of 
funds  is  likely  to  lead  the  school  board  to 
put  Into  effect  a  new  one-half  of  1  percent 
tax  on  residents'  earnings;  this  city  already 
has  a  1  percent  tax  on  the  earnings  of  both 
residents  and  nonresidents  working  in  the 
city.  Over  the  past  2  years  St.  Louis  tax- 
payers have  seen  their  school  levy  rise  from 
$1.61  per  $100  of  assessed  property  value  to 
$1.74.  Denver's  school  enrollment  has 
grown  so  rapidly — from  68,000  students  in 
1950-51  to  98.000  in  1960-61 — that  the  sys- 
tem has  had  to  seek  special  permission  from 
the  State  Tax  Commission  almost  every  year 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II  to  boost  Its 
tax  levies  by  more  than  the  legal  limit  of  5 
percent  over  the  previous  year's  rate.  "TPor- 
tunately,  they've  appreciated  onr  need  and 
haven't  turned  us  down  yet,"  says  Suprt. 
Kenneth  E   Obertooltwr. 
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Rising  school  expenses  and  taxes  are  spur- 
ring the  efforts  to  economize  In  school  con- 
struction, liiany  school  systems  are  specify- 
ing bare  concrete  block  walls  for  Interiors 
rather  than  plaster.  Some  are  trimming 
building  outlays  by  calling  for  8-foot-hlgh 
ceilings  Instead  of  12-foot  ceilings.  The  Los 
Angeles  school  system  is  using  small,  trans- 
portable buildings  that  can  be  moved  from 
one  area  of  the  city  to  another  as  school 
populations  change. 

A     COAL    STOVE     AND    A     WATER    BUCKET 

More  than  canceling  out  savings  from 
tactics  such  as  these,  however,  is  the  trend 
toward  adding  costly  new  instructional  aids. 
"A  classroom  used  to  be  nothing  but  a 
blackboard,  a  few  benches,  a  coal  stove,  and 
a  water  bucket  for  the  kids  to  take  a  drink," 
observes  Dr.  Shirley  Cooper,  associate  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  American  Society  of 
School  Administrators.  "Now  we  have  a  vast 
array  of  laboratory  equipment,  projectors, 
and  recording  devices,  automobile  and  other 
mechanics  workshops  and  even  air  condition- 
ing In  a  few  Instances." 

A  standout  example  of  an  expensive  new 
facility  that  more  and  more  high  schools  are 
Installing  is  the  language  laboratory.  "Be- 
fore the  1950'8,"  says  Virgil  VoUa,  associate 
superintendent  of  Los  Angeles  city  schools, 
"we  didn't  have  language  laboratories  in  the 
public  schools.  Today,  in  the  electronic  age, 
they  come  equipped  with  tape  recorders,  ear- 
phones, playback  equipment,  individual 
sound  booths  for  each  student  and  control 
equipment  for  the  teacher.  It's  an  enor- 
mous help  for  turning  out  linguists,  but  it's 
costly,  too."  Mr.  Volla  estimates  the  average 
language  lab  contains  about  $14,000  worth 
of  equipment.  Among  the  large  cities  whose 
school  systems  have  added  new  language  lab- 
oratories in  recent  months  are  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  and  Philadelphia. 

To  be  sure,  not  all  innovations  please  edu- 
cators or  taxpayers.  Student  parking  spaces, 
for  instance,  irk  Mr.  Volla,  of  Los  Angeles. 
"In  1950,  we  weren't  providing  parking  space 
at  our  high  schools  even  for  teachers,"  he 
recalls.  "Today  we're  having  to  provide  300 
to  400  spaces  at  one  of  our  new  high  schools 
for  students  alone,  and,  of  course,  we  have  to 
make  provision  for  teachers  as  well.  It  not 
only  adds  to  school  site  costs,  but  to  upkeep 
as    well." 

TEAM  TEACHING 

Outlays  for  teacher  salaries  are  rising  along 
with  building  expenditures,  but  many  school 
authorities  say  new  instructional  procedures 
are  enabling  communities  to  get  more  value 
for  their  educational  salary  dollar.  The  prac- 
tice of  using  superior  teachers  to  lecture  to 
large  groups  and  providing  them  with  assist- 
ants for  other  chores,  an  arrangement  known 
as  team  teaching.  Is  one  of  the  new  methods 
which  is  spreading  rapidly,  especially  at  the 
high  school  level.  Among  the  cities  making 
use  of  the  technique  are  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
Golden,  Colo.,  and  Greenwich.  Conn. 

According  to  J.  Lloyd  Trump,  associate  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Association  of  Sec- 
onday  School  Principals  and  an  advocate 
of  team  teaching,  a  careful  evaluation  of 
the  new  teaching  method  at  Ridgewood 
High  School  In  Norrldge,  111.,  Indicates  "su- 
perior academic  results  at  no  increase  in 
educational  costs."  Comments  Dr.  Ovid 
Parody,  chief  of  secondary  school  instruc- 
tion of  the  OflBce  of  Education:  "The  prin- 
ciple is  the  same  as  not  using  an  engineer 
to  change  a  radio  tube." 

In  the  traditional  high  school,  one 
teacher — an  English  teacher,  for  example — 
would  be  assigned  several  classes  of  30  or  so 
pupils.  The  teacher  would  meet  with  each 
class  every  day  and  carry  out  all  phases  of 
teaching,  from  discussing  the  evolution  of 
the  English  novel  to  taking  attendance  and 
correcting  spelling  errors  In  themes.  The 
teacher    would,    in    addition,    handle    extra 


chores,  such  as  helping  to  supervise  a  cafe- 
teria or  study  hall. 

MASTER   TEACHERS  || 

Under  the  team  concept,  several  staff  mem- 
bers cooperate  to  teach  a  subject  A  typical 
team  is  headed  by  a  "master  teacher."  un 
outstanding  teacher,  often  with  a  master's 
or  doctor's  degree,  who  is  unusually  adept 
at  presenting  a  subject  vividly  and  cleaxly 
and  who  receives  higher  pay  than  other  teem 
members.  The  master  teacher  s  primary  Job 
Is  to  lecture  to  groups  of  100  or  so  students 
and  perliaps  to  lead  an  occasional  discussion 
group. 

Most  of  the  discussion  groups  and  clafcs- 
room  drills,  however,  are  guided  by  two  to 
fotir  assistant  teachers  who  are  part  of  the 
team.  These  lower  ranking  teachers  also 
shoulder  the  bulk  of  the  administrative 
chores.  Rounding  out  a  team  is  a  clerk.  VKlio 
performs  routine  clerical  tasks. 

The  use  of  television  to  utilize  teaching 
talent  more  fully  is  taking  an  unusually  big 
step  forward  this  fall  in  the  Chicago  uren 
Starting  today,  schools  there  will  receive  a 
wide  variety  of  educational  programs  broad- 
cast as  part  of  the  Ford  Foundation-backed 
Midwest  program  on  airborne  television  In- 
struction. The  taped  telecasts  are  beamed 
from  a  circling  converted  cargo  plane  whose 
signals  can  reach  over  1  million  elementary 
and  high  school  students  in  6  Midwe.-^t 
States.  Among  the  courses  offered  are  biol- 
ogy for  high  school  students,  music  instruc- 
tion for  the  first  and  second  graders,  sutth 
grade  arithmetic  and  Spanish  for  grcwjes 
three  through  six.  jl 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mi".  Pre.sident,  the  edi- 
torial page  summary  of  the  St.  Loui.s 
Post-Dispatch  for  the  week  of  August 
28-September  3  included  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  President  and  the 
Schools,"  which  has  my  hearty  endoi-se- 
ment,  except  for  its  opposition  to  any 
kind  of  assistance  for  private  schools. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  President  and   the  Schools 

The  administration  went  about  as  far  as 
it  could  go  to  appease  Congress  on  behnlf 
of  scliool  legislation — and  it  lost  President 
Kennedy's  prime  objective  was  a  $2,484  mil- 
lion program  for  teachers'  pay  and  public 
school  construction.  This  finally  was  re- 
duced to  a  $324-mlllion,  1-year  emergency 
building  program  which  Representative 
Adam  CI-^YTON  Powell,  Jr..  chairman  of  tjhe 
Education  Committee,  called  up  under  tihe 
Calendar  Wednesday  procedure  The  bi- 
parti-san  coalition  killed  it,  162  Republicans 
and  82  Democrats  combining  to  cast  242 
votes  against  it.  There  were  only  169  in 
favor. 

It  is  appalling  that  242  Represent*''. t lyes 
should  be  so  blind  to  the  necessities  of  the 
schools,  and  to  the  future  of  the  Natlpn 
which  depends  on   its   schools. 

The  President  says,  "We  will  be  back  nuxt 
year."  He  should  indeed  renew  the  fight. 
and  we  hope  his  administration  has  learned 
a  lesson  from  this  one.  Mr.  Kennedy  never 
really  took  the  issue  to  the  country.  He 
relied  on  "inside  work"  with  Members  of 
Congress.  The  tactics  did  not  .succeed  be- 
cause many  Members  felt  more  pressiire 
from  the  opponents  of  Federal  aid  to 
schools — including  the  pressure  from  Cath- 
olics who  Insisted  on  aid  to  parochial  schools 
or  aid  to  none — more  than  they  felt  pressure 
from  the  White  House. 

We  hope  the  President  next  year  will  die- 
vote  at  least  one  major  television  address  to 
the    issue,    explaining    in    clear    detail    wthy 


Federal  aid  is  needed,  why  the  Constitution 
and  sound  social  policy  forbids  its  extension 
to  religious  schools,  why  the  bipartisan  co- 
alition which  beat  him  this  time  must  be 
beaten  next  time  Unless  Mr.  Kennedy  en- 
gages himself  personally  and  deeply  In  the 
contest  he   cannot    expect    to  win 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  F>oint  in  the  Record  a  letter,  a  copy 
of  which  I  have  received,  from  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  'Welfare  Ribi- 
coff  to  the  Honorable  William  F.  Daw- 
son, chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
oil  Government  Opeiations.  dated  July 
21,  1961,  commenting  on  the  Comptioller 
General's  report  of  June  12,  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary   of   Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washington.  D  C  .  July  21.  1961. 
Hon.  William  L.  Dawson, 

Cliairman.  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, House  of  Rcpresentative.'t, 
Wa.-^hington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  in  response 
to  your  request  of  June  13.  1961,  for  our 
views  and  comments  on  the  Comptroller 
General's  report  of  June  12.  1961,  entitled 
"Review  of  Regulations,  Policies,  and  Prac- 
tices Relating  to  Federal  Grants  for  School 
Construction  Under  Section  305(a)  (3),  Pub- 
lic Law  815,  81st  Congress,  as  amended.  Of- 
fice of  Education.  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare." 

The  principal  finding.s  of  the  report  con- 
cern the  policies,  procedures,  and  practices 
of  a  division  of  the  Office  of  Education  dur- 
ing the  years  1956  to  1958.  They  refer  to 
the  operations  of  the  division  of  school  as- 
sistance In  federally  affected  areas,  which 
permitted  the  approval  of  grants  on  evidence 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  was  not  adequate  to  demonstrate 
that  the  school  districts  were  In  fact  eligible 
to  receive  Federal  grants  for  school  construc- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  subsection  305 
(a)  (3)  of  Public  Law  815.  as  amended.  This 
subsection  of  the  law  provides  that  school 
districts  may  be  entitled  to  Federal  financial 
assistance  when  "the  estimated  Increase. 
since  the  base  year  in  the  number  of  chil- 
dren whose  membership  results  directly  from 
activities  of  the  United  States  (carried  on 
either  directly  or  through  a  contractor!" 
equals  or  exceeds  10  percent  of  the  average 
dally  membership  in  the  base  year.  1  e  .  the 
year  preceding  a  2-year  increase  period  cov- 
ered by  an  application  In  addition,  school 
districts  applying  for  Federal  assistance  for 
school  construction  under  this  subsection  are 
required  to  show  that  the  financing  of  the 
construction  of  minimum  school  facilities  for 
the  increased  number  of  such  children,  esti- 
mated to  be  in  membership  at  the  end  of  the 
2-year  increase  period  in  question  who  would 
otherwise  be  without  available  school  facili- 
ties, would  place  an  undue  financial  burden 
on  the  taxing  and  borrowing  authority  of  the 
applicant  school  district. 

The  principal  recommendations  made  by 
Comptroller  General  are  as  follows:  "If  sec- 
tion 305(a)(3)  of  Public  Law  815.  as 
amended.  Is  extended  beyond  June  30.  1961. 
we  are  recommending  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  that,  to  provide  adequate  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  support  payments  for 
school  construction,  the  approval  of  appli- 
cations from  school  districts  for  assistance 
be  made  only  after  there  is  submitted  by 
the  claimant  adequate  documentary  proof 
of  eligibility  for  a  grant.  We  are  recom- 
mending further  (li  that  there  be  estab- 
lished suitable  criteria  and  procedure  to  be 
observed  by  the  claimants  in  order  to  dem- 
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onstrate  clearly  that  the  estimated  increa^ie 
In  school  membership,  that  serves  as  a  basis 
for  the  grant,  Is  In  fact  the  result  of  Federal 
activities  and  (2)  that  there  be  Issued,  and 
enforced,  improved  Internal  instructions  for 
the  guidance  of  SAFA  in  its  operation  of  the 
griuit  program  and  in  its  review  of  each  con- 
struction grant  application.  Tlie  criteria 
and  instructions  should  include  recognition 
of  such  factors  as  ratio  of  Federal  business 
to  non-Federal  business,  the  substantial 
trend  to  f^ub urbanization  regardless  of  Fed- 
eral activity,  and  the  recency  of  employees 
inniigration  to  the  school  district. 

"We  are  reconimending  also  tiiat,  if  suit- 
able criteria  fur  determining  eligibility  un- 
der tlic  present  law  cannot  be  developed  and 
11  a  grant  prograjn  of  this  general  type  is  to 
be  continued  beyond  June  30.  1961,  by  the 
Congrejis.  the  Secretary  of  Health  Education. 
and  Welfare  consider  giving  assistance  to  the 
Congress  by  IrLmuug  proposed  legislation  de- 
signed to  facilitate  developnient  of  an  ade- 
quate sliowing  by  applicants  that  they  are  In 
fact  ehgible  to  receive  Federal  funds  for 
school  construction." 

A  preliminary  draft  of  the  subject  report 
was  submitted  by  the  GAG  to  the  Gfflce  of 
Education  and  this  Department  for  comment 
on  April  29,  1960.  That  draft  contained  sub- 
stantially the  same  findings  as  does  this 
subject  report  and  contained  similar  rec- 
ommendations. Tlie  then  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Dr  L  C.  Derthlck.  commented 
on  the  draft  report  under  date  of  June  29. 
1960.  A  copy  of  Dr.  Dcrthick's  comments  is 
enclosed.  In  subftance.  his  comments  ex- 
plained tlie  difTlcuUies  experienced  In  the 
admlnistraticin  of  this  section  of  Public  Law 
815.  He  stated  that  in  the  light  of  experi- 
ence and  chai:iges  fcUice  tJie  progran^  was  in- 
stituted. It  would  t)e  desirable  to  require 
more  adequate  documentary  evidence  from 
applicant  school  districts  that  the  estimated 
liicrea;e  in  Echoul  membership  clearly  re- 
sults from  Federal  activities.  To  put  this 
into  effect  Dr  Derthlck  Indicated  that  the 
Office  would  thereafter  require  from  appll- 
canu  under  this  section  more  direct  evidence 
of  inmlgratlon  of  parer.ts  as  a  condition  lor 
counting  clilldren  in  the  Increased  member- 
ship claimed.  This  proposed  change  has 
been  adopted  and  while  experience  with  it 
is  limited.  It  lias  had  the  general  effect  of 
reducing  payments  to  eligible  applicants 
under  this  section. 

As  to  the  other  reconamendaUons  in  tlie 
subject  report,  the  administration  recom- 
mended to  the  current  session  of  Congress 
thut  this  section  of  the  law  be  p)ermitted  to 
expire  June  30,  1961  (see  sec  302  of  H  R 
49701.  In  Justification  of  this  recomnienda- 
tion  we  stated  that  grants  for  assistance  for 
school  Construction  for  Increased  numbers 
of  children  whose  parents  move  Into  a  school 
district  to  work  for  Federal  contractors  In 
ti^xable  enterprises  cannot  be  justified  on 
the  basis  of  any  direct  or  indirect  loss  of 
revenue  re.sulting  from  the  t;ix  immunity 
Of  Federal  property — the  underlying  ration- 
ale of  other  sections  of  the  law. 

However,  the  bill  reported  by  the  Hovise 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  (HR 
7300)  would  ex- end  tins  section  of  Public 
Law  815  for  3  additional  years  beyond  June 
20.  1961.  Without  amendment  If  this  sec- 
tion of  the  law  is  thus  extended,  we  will  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  development  of 
additional  criteria  for  determining  eligibility 
of  applicant  school  districts  along  the  lines 
recommended  in  the  Comptroller  General's 
report. 

In  concluding  my  comment,  lei  me  say 
that  I  recognize  the  need  to  reexamine  the 
policies,  procedures,  and  criteria  for  deter- 
mining eligibility  of  applicant  school  dls- 
tricU  if  section  306(a)(3)  of  the  law  is  ex- 
tended. In  my  opinion,  however,  it  Is  not 
fair  to  Imply  that  the  grants  approved  in  the 
amount  of  $142  6  million  to  some  549  school 


districts  In  34  States  during  the  10  years  of 
this  program  are  subject  to  serious  question 
principally  on  the  basis  of  the  detailed  ex- 
amination of  the  documentation  supporting 
the  claim  of  one  California  school  district 
for  1956  to  1958.  The  fact  Is  that  the  re- 
quirements set  by  Congress  for  eligibility 
under  this  section  of  the  statute  are  so 
broadly  stated  as  to  leave  a  wide  area  for 
discretion  or  judgment  by  the  Commissioner 
In  his  determination  of  eligibility  While 
the  report  makes  a  strong  case  In  support 
of  the  Judgment  of  the  GAO — -that  the  poli- 
cies, procedures,  criteria,  and  documenta- 
tion required  in  support  of  school  district 
claims  might  well  have  been  more  precise, 
complete,  and  stringent — there  is  no  ground 
for  any  Implication  that  the  determinations 
made  by  the  Commissioner  were  not  well 
within  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  and  the 
language  of  the  statute  Itself. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Abraham  Ribicoft. 

Secretary 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
letter  dated  June  20,  1960,  together  with 
a  report,  from  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  L.  G.  Derthick  to  Mr.  R.  S. 
Lindgren.  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

JiNE  29,   I960. 
Mr   R.  S.  Lindgren. 

Assistant  Director,  Ciiil  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Vii  imon,  U.S.  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Linocrcn  :  This  will  reply  to 
your  letter  of  April  29.  1960.  enclosing  cop- 
ies of  a  draft  report  to  the  Congress  on  your 
'Review  of  Entitlements  of  School  DiBtricts 
for  School  Coiistruction  Assistance  Because 
of  Federal  Activity.  Office  of  Education.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
February  1960.  '  We  appreciate  your  cour- 
tesy in  affording  us  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  the  draft  repnart.  and  our  detailed 
comments  are  contained  in  tlie  attachment 
hereto. 

In  summary,  we  feel  that  the  procedures 
used  by  us  in  determining  eligibility  under 
subsection  305«aM3i  of  Public  Law  815  af- 
forded proper  protection  of  the  Federal  in- 
terest aiul  were  consonant  with  the  intent 
of  Congress.  The  report  is  based  on  a  lim- 
ited review  of  one  school  district  and  does 
not  in  our  opinion  establish  a  basis  for  the 
general  finding  that  Improper  payment* 
have   been   made   under   this   subsection. 

As  requested  In  your  letter,  the  draft  re- 
port IS  also  attuclied.     Please  let  us  know  if 
we  Citn  he  of  further  assibtaiice. 
blncerely  yours. 

L.  G.  Derthick. 
17. S.  Cuvimissioner  o]  Education. 


CoMMtNTS    ON     A    DRAIT    REPORT    TO    THE    CoN- 

grf.ss  bv  the  comftroller  general  on  a 
■  Review  ok  Entitlements  of  School  Dis- 
tricts FOR  School  Constrvction  .Assist- 
ance Because  of  Federal  Activity 

(Prepared  by  the  Civil  Accounting  and  Au- 
diting Division  of  the  General  Accounting 
Gfflce.  February   19601 

PART     I^SVCGESrED     EDITORIAL     CHANCES 

We  suggest  the  following  changes  in  the 
wordinct  of  the  draft 

1  Cover  page  and  papes  1,  3.  10.  and  11 
delete  "entitlements  of"  and  substitute 
"grants  to";  delete  "entttlement^sj "  and 
substitute  "grantis)." 

2.  Pages    1    and    4:    Delete    "had    been    or 
would  be  '   and   substitute   "had  been   and 
or  WLiuld  be." 


3  Page  2:  Delete  "515  school  districts" 
and  substitute  either  "515  applications"  or 
"405  school  districts." 

4  Page  5 :  In  the  first  sentence  add  "and" 
after  "or." 

5.  Page  5.  Delete  "for  the  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  in  which  its  application 
Is  approved"  and  add  "for  the  base  year  des- 
ignated in  the  application." 

6.  Page  6:  Delete  entitlements'  and  sub- 
stitute "maximum  grants." 

7.  Pace  11  — 

(a)  Delete  ■$970,087.50'  and  substitute 
"8970.987.50" 

(b)  Delete  "1383"  and  substitute  "1575." 

(c)  Delete  "in  average  dally  membership 
as  of  June  1956  "  and  substitute  'In  average 
daily  membership  for  the  base  year  1955-56  " 

(d)  Delete  "in  averacc  dally  membership 
as  of  April  1958"  and  substitute  "In  actual 
membership  as  of   April    1958  " 

PART    II CENE&AL    COMMENTS 

Although  the  title  of  the  draft  report 
seems  to  imply  a  broad  review  of  the  deter- 
minations made  as  respects  the  maximum 
grants  for  hnancial  assistance  for  school  con- 
struction approved  by  the  Of&ce  of  Educa- 
tion for  iipplicant  school  districts  tinder  the 
several  provisions  of  Public  Law  815.  the 
leport  Itself  deals  solely  with  a  review  of 
such  determinations  as  respects  one  aubsec- 
tion  of  the  law.  namely  subsectk^n  306(a) 
i3i.  as  amended,  by  Public  Law  »49  (84th 
Cong),  which  authorizes  such  assistance 
on  account  of  increases  in  scbool  member- 
ship resulting  from  Federal  activity  carried 
on  directly  or  through  a  contractor.  We 
would  suggest  therefore  that  the  title  might 
properly  be  modified  to  read:  "Review  of 
the  administration  of  subsection  305(a)  (3i 
of  Public  Law  815  authorizing  assistance  for 
school  construction  because  of  increased  en- 
rollments resulting  from  Federal  activity 
carried  on  directly  or  through  a  contractor." 
E\-en  this  more  restrictive  title  may  be  too 
broad.  The  draft  report  actually  deals  with 
a  single  aspect  of  the  administration  of  only 
one  subsection  of  a  complicated  statute.  The 
aspect  of  subsection  305fa)(3i  covered  Is 
that  having  to  do  with  the  determination 
of  the  estimated  increase  in  the  number  of 
children  In  membership  In  schools  of  a  local 
educational  agency  resulting  from  Federal 
activities  carried  on  directly  or  through  a 
contractor. 

The  report  focuses  "as  an  active  example  " 
on  one  school  district  In  California  which 
received  assistance  under  subsection  305(a) 
(31  for  the  application  period  July  1.  1956 
through  June  30.  1958  The  finding  of  the 
report  respecting  the  determination  made  by 
this  Office  as  to  the  increased  number  of 
children  estimated  to  be  in  membership  in 
this  school  district  as  a  result  of  Federal 
contract  activities  for  the  Increase  period 
ending  June  30.  1958.  as  compared  with  the 
number  of  stich  children  in  average  dally 
membership  in  the  school  year  1955-56.  Is 
the  central  issue  of  the  report  T^e  report 
charges  that  there  was  Inadequate  proof  re- 
quired by  this  Office  of  a  causal  connection 
between  the  Increase  In  the  nvnnber  of  chU- 
dren  claimed  by  the  applicant  school  district 
and  the  Federal  contract  activities  to  which 
the  Increase  was  attributed. 

Prom  this  finding  of  what  Is  claimed  to  be 
inadequate  proof  of  causal  connection  in  the 
case  of  the  California  school  district  cited 
as  an  example,  the  generalization  is  made 
that  adequate  proof  of  causal  connection  was 
not  required  by  the  Office  in  the  determina- 
tion made  for  some  405  school  districts  In- 
volving some  $136  million  in  Federal  grants 
since  the  beginning  of  the  program  In  1950. 
and  that  in  consequence  question  arises  as 
to  the  propriety  of  some  S136  million  paid  to 
these  school  districts  According  to  the  re- 
port "ofTiclals  of  the  Office"  admitted  that  a 
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single  methcxl  had  been  used  to  establish 
the  Federal  contract  connection  of  the  in- 
crease claimed  by  school  districts  applying 
for  this  category  of  assistance  under  the  act 
since  the  beginning  of  the  program.  Ac- 
cordingly, since  this  method  was  found  to 
be  inadequate  in  the  case  of  the  one  school 
district  presented  "as  an  active  example," 
the  report  concludes  that  it  was  Inadequate 
in  some  405  school  districts  involving  some 
515  applications  over  a  period  of  10  years. 

Surely  this  Is  spreading  a  modicum  of  evi- 
dence over  a  very  broad  expanse  of  gen- 
eralization. 

The  report  states  that  the  auditors  ex- 
amined 139  of  some  458  reports  from  em- 
ployers of  the  parents  of  children  claimed  by 
the  school  district  as  resviltlng  from  Federal 
contract  activity.  Some  26  of  the  139  re- 
ports were  singled  out  for  attention  in  the 
report  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  evidence  of 
Federal  contract  activity  therein  contained. 
Associated  with  these  26  reports  in  question 
were  some  205  children  claimed  by  the 
school  district  as  an  increase  resulting  from 
Federal  contract  activity  From  the  data 
presented  in  the  report  only  one  question 
can  properly  be  raised — was  the  Office  justi- 
fied in  accepting  this  increase  of  205  children 
in  membership  as  resulting  from  activities 
of  the  United  States  carried  on  directly  or 
through  a  contractor? 

These  205  children  represented  S126.382 
of  the  $970,987  In  total  Federal  grant  ap- 
proved by  the  Office  for  this  school  district, 
or  some  13  percent  of  the  total  amount. 
Even  assuming  the  validity  of  the  auditor's 
finding  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  proof  of 
causal  connection  in  the  case  of  these  205 
children  in  this  1  applicant  school  dis- 
trict, representing  13  percent  of  the  grant 
approved  for  that  district,  the  inadequacy 
of  the  sample  and  the  fact  that  during  the 
10  years  of  the  program,  which  covered  sev- 
eral other  application  periods  during  which 
a  number  of  different  provisions  of  the  law 
affecting  the  administration  of  this  cate- 
gory of  Federal  connection  were  in  effect, 
make  it  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
full  amount  of  $136  million  in  grants  to 
405  school  districts  made  under  this  sub- 
section for  the  10  years  of  the  program 
should  be  questioned  when  there  is  serious 
doubt  of  the  propriety  of  any  projection. 

Thus,  we  do  not  feel  that  the  limited  evi- 
dence cited  in  the  report  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  a  generalization  which  questions  the 
propriety  of  13  percent  of  the  $14.1  million 
in  grants  made  during  the  1956-58  appli- 
cation period.  The  evidence  cited  by  the 
report  as  to  inadequacy  of  proof  of  causal 
connection  between  the  205  children  in  this 
school  district  and  Federal  contract  ac- 
tivity Is  predicated  mainly  on  the  auditor's 
interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
"resulting  from"  and  "activities  of  the 
United  States  (carried  on  directly  or 
through  a  contractor)."  Although  nowhere 
in  the  report  Is  there  a  precise  statement 
as  to  the  type  of  proof  which  the  auditors 
believe  necessary  to  support  a  determina- 
tion that  an  Increase  in  school  membership 
resulted  from  Federal  contract  activity,  on 
page  7  of  the  report  appears  this  general 
statement: 

"In  order  to  establish  that  'school  mem- 
bership resulted'  from  activities  of  the 
United  States  carried  on  through  a  contrac- 
tor, we  t>elieve  there  would  need  to  be  a 
showing  of  relationship  between  'Federal 
activities'  and  the  cause  of  the  parents  re- 
siding within  the  school  district.  This  was 
not  done,  but  would  have  been  a  logical  pro- 
cedure because  an  immediate  cause  of  school 
membership  is  the  pupil  living  within  the 
geographical  boundaries  of  the  school  dis- 
trict." 

Again,  on  page  3  of  the  summary  appears 
this  paragraph: 


"Section  305(a)(3)  of  the  law  authorizes 
assistance  when  school  construction  is 
needed  because  certain  school  membership 
has  resulted  from  activities  of  the  United 
States  but  the  Office  of  Eiducatlon  granted 
assistance  under  this  section  of  the  law  when 
the  only  proof  of  the  effect  of  activities  of 
the  United  States  on  school  memberahip 
was  statements  from  employers  In  communi- 
ties that  the  employers  sold  something  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  a  Federal  agency  No 
consideration  was  given  to  such  factors  as 
the  nature  of  the  products  the  employers 
sold  to  the  Government,  what  proportion  of 
total  sales  was  to  the  Government,  or 
whether  the  employers'  sales  or  manufac- 
turing were  local  to  the  school  district;  or 
were  carried  on  far  away  from  the  school 
district  applying  for  assistance." 

If  we  interpret  the  first  quoted  statement 
correctly  it  means  that  the  auditors  think 
that  the  Office  should  have  required  evidence 
to  be  presented  by  the  applicant  to  show  ( 1 ) 
that  the  parent  of  every  child  which  entered 
school  in  the  applicant's  school  district  6:'.ib- 
sequent  to  the  school  year  which  constitutes 
the  base  year  for  determining  estimated  in- 
creases in  school  membership  had  moved 
into  the  school  district  after  the  base  year. 
and  (2)  that  the  selection  of  this  school  dis- 
trict for  residence  purposes  by  the  parenf*-as 
In  consequence  of  (or  the  result  of)  ■activi- 
ties of  the  United  States  carried  on  directly 
or  through  a  contractor."  Although  Item 
(1)  above  might  seem  logically  to  have  been 
a  necessary  requirement  It  was  not  required 
by  the  Office  for  reasons  to  be  indicated  later 
in  these  comments.  Item  (2)  above  also 
seems  at  first  glance  to  be  logical.  But  upon 
further  consideration  it  would  appear  to  be 
administratively  impracticable,  in  that  it 
would  have  required  the  applicant  to  secure 
a  statement  over  the  parent's  signature  as  to 
the  parent's  primary  motivation  In  selecting 
the  applicant  school  district  for  residence 
purposes.  Even  assuming  that  parents 
would  have  been  willing  to  provide  such 
stat-ements  and  that  they  could  have  been 
accepted  as  reliable  evidence  of  the  parent's 
primary  reason  for  inmlgration  the  Office 
would  then  have  logically  been  required  to 
count  for  purposes  of  eligibility  the  child  of 
every  parent  so  certifying  that  his  primary 
motive  or  reason  for  moving  to  the  applicant 
school  district  was  the  desire,  hope,  or  ex- 
pectation of  employment  In  activities  of  the 
United  States  carried  on  directly  or  through 
a  contractor,"  and  this  would  have  been  true 
whether  or  not  such  employment  wa.s  in  fact 
.secured.  We  seriously  doubt  that  this  pro- 
cedure would  have  elicited  acceptable  infor- 
mation from  parents  or  have  resulted  in 
more  adequate  proof  of  causal  connection 
between  enrollment  increases  and  Federal 
contract  activity  than  the  method  actually 
used.  We  have  little  doubt  that  it  would 
have  been  regarded  by  most  parents  a«  an 
unwarrant-ed  Inquiry  and  intrusion  by  schiMjl 
officials  into  the  parent's  personal  alTairs. 

Reverting  to  the  question  of  why  evidence 
was  not  required  from  applicant  school  dis- 
tricts that  children  counted  as  a  Federal- 
contract-connected  increase  had  moved  into 
the  school  district  subsequent  to  the  base- 
year,  it  Is  freely  admitted  that  this  wp.s  ad- 
ministratively feasible  and  might  well  h.i'/e 
been  required,  except  during  the  first  2 
years  of  the  program  when  the  act  provided 
for  a  different  concept  for  counting  Increases 
in  school  attendance  for  determining  eligi- 
bility and  payment.  It  was  seriously  con- 
sidered when  the  law  was  first  amended  ftnd 
extended  by  Public  Law  246  in  1953  In 
retrospect  and  in  the  light  of  the  criticism 
made  in  the  draft  report  the  requirement  'f 
such  evidence  of  inmlgration  might  have 
been  a  desirable  additional  element  of  nro.:if 
of  increase  resulting  from  Federal  contract 
activities. 


However,  the  amendments  made  by  Pub- 
lic Law  246  in  1953  provided  as  a  new  limita- 
tion for  the  subsection  305(a)(3)  category, 
a  Presidential  finding  that  an  applicant 
school  district  is  located  In  a  critical  defense 
area  and  that  a  substantial  Inmlgration  of 
defense  workers  or  military  personnel  into 
such  an  area  was  required  to  man  the  new 
or  expanded  defense  plants  or  military  in- 
stallations. 

Under  the  Presidential  finding  clause  of 
subsection  305(a)(3).  the  President  Issued 
an  Executive  order  dated  March  31.  1954 
directing  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization 
to  make  recommendation  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health  Education,  and 
Welfare,  on  the  question  of  whether  a  new 
defense  plant  "has  been  or  is  to  be  estab- 
lished or  an  existing  defense  plant  or 
liistallation  is  to  be  reactivated  or  its 
operations  stibstantlally  expanded"  The 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Labor  was 
also  directed  to  make  the  finding  as  to 
whether  substantia!  inmlgration  of  defense 
workers  or  military  personnel  was  required 
to  carry  out  activities  at  such  defense  plant 
or  installation.  The  findings  of  these  two 
agencies  were  binding  on  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  who  also 
was  required  to  determine  whether  additional 
school  facilities  were  reqvilred  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  inmigrant  defense  workers  and 
military  personnel  and  whether  a  particular 
applicant  school  district  was  in  an  area 
meeting  these  conditions 

After  this  order  was  issued  there  followed 
a  series  of  intensive  dlscu.sslons  with  the 
Federal  agencies  setting  up  the  procedures 
that  would  be  followed  by  each  m  making 
and  certifying  these  findings  Tills  office 
developed,  with  assistance  of  the  Office  of 
General  Counsel,  the  procedure  by  which 
a  determination  was  made  as  to  whether 
an  applicant  school  district  was  In  an  area 
affected  by  a  given  plant  It   had   listed 

It  was  felt  that  the  findings  required  to 
be  made  by  the  ODM  and  the  Department 
of  Labor  under  Presidential  delegation  re- 
lating to  plants  having  Federal  defense  con- 
tracts and  requiring  substantial  Inmlgration 
of  labor  necessary  to  man  expanded  activities 
in  such  plants  established  the  facts  of  In- 
mlgration becau.se  of  Federal  contract  ac- 
tivities In  the  area ' 

The  procedure  or  method  which  continued 
to  be  used  consisted  essentially  of  requiring 
the  applicant  school  district  to  conduct  ( 1 ) 
a  pupil-parent  survey  or  surveys  for  the  pur- 
pose of  identifying  the  place  of  employment 
of  the  parents  of  pupils  enrolled  In  the 
schools  of  the  district,  (2i  a  survey  r>r  sur- 
veys of  the  places  of  employment  indicated 
on  the  pupU-parent  survey  cards  to  identify 
those  employers  engaged  in  activities  In  ful- 
fillment of  a  Federal  contract  or  subcon- 
tract. (3)  the  number  of  children  in  mem- 
bership In  the  applicant  school  district  In 
the  school  year  of  application  wh(3se  parents 
are  employed  by  such  employers.  (4)  the 
number  of  children  in  average  dally  mem- 
bership in  the  ba.<;e  year  whose  parents  had 
been  employed  by  such  employers  In  that 
year,  and  (5)  attributing  any  Increase  in 
the  number  of  children  in  Item  (3i  over 
the  number  In  item  (4)  to  have  resulted 
from   Federal   contract   activities. 

With  the  elimination  from  the  law  of 
the  requirement  under  subsection  305(a)(3) 


'  It  may  be  noted  also  that  the  same 
amending  legislation  Introduced  another 
limitation  to  the  effect  that  the  total  in- 
crease in  membership  approved  for  a  school 
district  for  all  categories  of  federally  con- 
nected children  must  be  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  estimated  increase  In  non- 
federally  connected  children  In  the  same 
2-year  lncreai?e  period  fell  short  of  10  i>er- 
cent  over  the  base  year 
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of  a  Presidential  finding  as  respects  the  lo- 
cation of  an  applicant  school  district  in  a 
critical  defense  area  made  by  Public  Law 
85  620  amendments  (see  new  sec.  5(ai(3) 
of  Public  Law  85  620).  it  appears  in  retro- 
spect that  it  n.ight  have  been  preferable 
to  require  that  the  applicant  school  district 
count  under  Item  (Ci  of  the  procedures  out- 
lined above  only  the  number  ot  children  of 
parents  entering  the  school  district  of  resi- 
dence subsequent  to  the  base  year  While 
this  method  of  counting  eligible  children 
would  in  some  respects  provide  more  speci- 
ficity and  would  tend  t/j  be  more  conserva- 
tive than  the  method  actually  employed. 
we  would  not  agree  that  the  method  adopted 
resulted   In  "Improper  payments  " 

Consequently,  we  plan  hereafter  in  the 
processing  of  applications  under  this  sub- 
section of  the  law.  to  require  from  appli- 
cants additional  and  more  direct  evidence  of 
Inmlgration  of  parents  subsequent  to  the 
base  year  as  a  condition  for  counting  chil- 
dren in  the  increase  claimed  for  purposes  of 
eligibility  and  or  payment 

Before  concluding  our  comments,  atten- 
tion is  directed  briefly  to  the  paragraph  of 
the  draft  report  quoted  from  page  3  of  the 
summary  of  finding  and  recommendation 
This  paragraph  summary,  taken  together 
with  the  discussion  in  the  body  of  the  re- 
port and  notes  1  and  2  on  the  last  page 
of  the  appendix.  Indicates  that  the  GAG 
auditors  are  Inclined  to  Interpret  "activities 
of  the  United  States  (carried  on  directly  or 
through  a  contractor)"  in  such  a  way  as 
to  eliminate  certain  types  of  Federal  con- 
tract activities  whose  effects  on  increased 
school  enrollment  they  feel  is  rather  tenuous 
and  remote  It  appears  they  would  rule  out 
procurement  contracts  (involving  the  sale 
of  products  or  services  to  the  Government  i 
particularly  if  such  contracts  were  entered 
Into  by  a  home  office  of  the  company  and 
the  items  supplied  were  from  a  branch  lo- 
cated In  or  near  the  applicant  schoctl  district 
They  seem  to  feel  that  parents  and  children 
counted  should  only  be  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  a  contractor's  employees  engaged 
In  fulfilling  a  Federal  contract,  or  alterna- 
tively in  the  proportion  of  the  company  s 
sales  to  the  Government  They  seem  to  feel 
that  these  and  other  limitations  should  have 
been  spelled  out  In  the  instructions  and  re- 
quirements   Issued    by    the    Office 

We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  as  yel  to 
reexamine  with  our  field  representative  the 
data  on  file  In  the  school  district  as  re- 
spects the  '26  examples  listed  in  the  appendix 
of  companies  claimed  by  the  school  district 
as  having  contracts  or  subcontracts  for  Fed- 
eral activities  The  audit  report  does  not 
establish  the  grounds  for  a  specific  finding 
of  Ineligibility  of  the  cited  cases  and  in  the 
absence  of  such  we  cannot  conclude  that  we 
erred  In  judgment  finding  these  cases  eligi- 
ble We  believe  the  statute  intended  the 
Commissioner  to  exercise  his  judgment 
broadly  In  the  absence  of  precise  criteria  in 
the  law  and  we  do  not  accept  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  report  that  a  few  txirderline  cases 
establish  a  basis  for  the  generalization  that 
"iinprop>er  payments"  have  been  made.  Ad- 
mittedly, judgments  on  Individual  cases 
would  be  expected  to  differ  in  view  of  the 
fact  tliat  the  spectrtim  of  eligibility  is  not 
sharply  defined 

Instructions  issued  to  our  field  repre- 
sentative '  for  this  Increase  period  included 
the  following  as  respects  section  305(a)  (3)  : 
"You  should  examine  the  plants  or  installa- 
tions which  the  applicant  claims  have  con- 
tracts With  the  United  States  You  will  be 
expected  to  satisfy  yourself  that  the  plants 


■  Field  operations  memo.  No   39.  dated  Aug. 
31.  1956  (p    10). 


or  installations  involved  actually  have  such 
contracts.  You  should  then  determine  the 
estimated  ADM  for  1955  56  and  the  estimated 
membership  for  June  1958  of  the  children 
whose  parents  work  in  such  plants  or  In- 
stallations Any  Increase  other  than  the 
normal  i3  5  percent  annually)  should  be  Jus- 
tified  before  being  recom.mended  " 

We  agree  in  the  light  t'f  the  criticisms 
made  in  the  draft  report  that  these  instruc- 
tions wovild  have  been  improved  had  they 
been  more  specific  as  respects  the  procedure 
and  evidence  involved  on  the  basis  of  which 
the  field  representative  would  be  expected 
to  satisfy  himself  that  the  plants  or  installa- 
tions Involved  actually  had  Federal  con- 
tracts 

Our  experience  in  attempting  to  determine 
increases  resulting  from  this  category  of 
Federal-contract-connection,  both  in  Pvibllc 
Law  815  and  in  Pvibllc  Law  874.  has  shown 
however  that  many  plant  officials  are  reluc- 
tant to  reveal  the  existence  of  Federal  con- 
tracts, or  the  nature  of  the  contract,  or  the 
profKjrtlonate  volume  of  business  or  employ- 
ment generated  by  the  contract  As  a  restilt 
of  this  reluctance  land  frequent  refusal)  by 
employers  to  provide  sch(K)l  officials  or  our 
field  representatives  with  more  detailed  in- 
formation concerning  their  Federal  contract 
activities,  we  adopted  the  procedure  pre- 
viously indicated  as  being  the  most  practical 
under  all  the  circumstances  considered 

In  summary  and  conclusion  then,  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  and  Us  Division  of  School 
.\ssistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas  were 
faced  with  a  complicated  and  difficult  admin- 
istrative problem  In  the  category  of  Fed- 
eral connection  with  which  the  draft  report 
deals.  Administratively  the  problem  was 
further  complicated  by  four  distinct  and  dif- 
ferent legislative  authorizations  over  the 
period  of  ten  years  For  6  of  those  10  years 
two  other  Federal  agencies  were  given  re- 
sponsibility under  Executive  order  for  mak- 
ing the  Presidential  findings  which  affected 
eligibility  and  the  amount  of  entitlement  of 
applicants  under  this  subsection  of  the  act. 
These  findings  could  not  be  questioned  by 
t )-;.'.  office 

Careful  consideration  was  given  by  the 
office  to  various  methods  of  carrying  out  its 
responsibilities  under  this  subsection  of  the 
act  with  one  aspect  of  which,  the  report  deals. 
We  believe  that  the  method  employed  pro- 
vided reasonably  adequate  evidence  for  a 
determination  that  the  estimated  increase  in 
the  number  of  children  approved  as  the  basis 
for  grants  to  school  district*  was  in  conse- 
quence of  or  resulted  from  Federal  contract 
activities  However,  in  the  light  of  the  GAO 
criticism,  we  plan  hereafter  m  the  process- 
ing of  applications  under  this  subsection  of 
the  law.  to  require  from  applicants  addi- 
tional and  more  direct  evidence  of  inmlgra- 
tion of  parents  subsequent  to  the  base  year 
as  a  condition  for  counting  children  in  the 
Increase  claimed  for  purposes  of  eligibility 
and  or  payment 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  broad  gen- 
eralization made  on  the  basis  of  xXie  find- 
ings reported  for  the  one  school  district 
selected  "as  an  active  example"  is  Justified 
Even  as  applied  to  the  59  sch(X->l  districts 
and  the  $14  1  million  approved  for  the 
1956  58  increase  period  under  the  terms  of 
the  statute  in  effect  at  that  time  we  believe 
the  generalization  would  not  be  justified 
were  all  the  applications  for  that  period 
examined  with  respect  to  all  of  the  factors 
involved  in  a  determination  of  eligibility 
and  amount  of  grant  under  this  subsection 
of  the  law. 

An  indication  of  the  care  with  which  the 
Office  of  Education  reviewed  the  applica- 
tions submitted  under  this  subsection  of 
the  law.  and  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
cedures  used   is  to  be  seen  in   the  attached 


table  summarizing  the  results  of  the  proc- 
essing of  all  such  applications  for  the 
1956  58  increase  period  During  that  pe- 
riod 129  applications  claiming  eligibility 
under  subsection  SOSiaiiS)  were  received 
from  school  districts  These  129  applica- 
tions claimed  an  estimated  74.283  Federal- 
contract -connected  children  representing 
estimated  t.ital  Federal  grants  of  $43,368,700 
After  review  by  the  Office  of  Education  only 
59  of  these  129  applications  were  found  to 
t)e  eligible.  These  59  eligible  applicants 
had  originally  claimed  44.748  Federal-con- 
tract-connected children  for  a  total  of 
$25,798,819  in  Federal  funds.  The  process- 
ing procedures  of  the  Office  of  Education  re- 
duced the  number  of  children  from  the 
44,748  claimed  to  24  191  approved  and  thus 
reduced  the  Federal  funds  granted  from 
$25,798,819  to  $14,140,399  In  other  words 
m  these  59  applications  found  eligible  the 
Office  of  Education  disapproved  the  claim 
of  Federal -contract  connection  of  20.557 
children  which  would  otherwise  have  re- 
sulted in  additional  grants  of  $11.6  million 
111  Federal  funds 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  70  of  the  129 
applications  were  determined  to  be  ineligible 
and  these  ineligible  applications  had  claimed 
29.535  children  to  have  Federal -con  tract  con- 
nection representing  Federal  grants  of  $175 
million 

It  would  appear  from  the  facts  cited  above 
that  the  procedures  employed  by  the  Office 
of  Education  in  determining  the  estimated 
increase  in  the  numt>er  of  Federal-contract- 
cnmected  children  re.sujted  in  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  number  of  children  and  in 
the  amount  of  grants  under  this  subsection 
305(aii3)  category  The  major  reason  for 
determining  school  districts  ineligible,  as 
well  as  for  reducing  the  number  of  children 
m  those  applications  found  eligible,  was  the 
elimination  by  the  field  representatives  and 
the  central  office  in  the  processing  procedure 
of  plants  and  children  claimed  for  which 
evidence  of  Federal -contract  activity  and 
connection  was  not  satisfactorily  established 

Consequently  we  believe  that  substantial 
revision  of  the  report  and  amendment  of  its 
finding  and  recommendation  are  in  order 

Summary  oi  \nfor-mation  regarding  all  ap- 
plicaimns  clatming  payment  for  children 
under  subsec.  305{a]{3\  of  Public  Lave 
SJ5  f^ubmitted  by  school  districts  for  the 
1956-58  increase  period,  nurnber  deter- 
mined to  be  eligible  and  number  deter- 
mined to  be  ineligible 


I) 


A  PI  >1  ion  I  ions  fl1e<l 

1.  (^hijtircn    riaimed    far 

payment 

.\[i|ilic;itions  fotin'l  eligible     . 

).  ChiJflren    drtiineil    ka 

payment 

2.  Childreji   approved   for 

payment 

3.  ChiMren  not  approved 

for  payment 

Apitju-ation.s  foun'i   ineligiHe 

i.\-H) 

I.  Children  claime<]  but 
not  Bpprove<l  for  pay- 
ment (Al-Illi 

Total  children  cl:)ime<i  but  not 
approve!  for  payment  (B3-I- 
Cl) 


Num- 
ber 

Amount  of 
Fe<leral 
funds  1 

129 

74,283 
99 

44.T4S 

$43.3<K  700 

2S.  798. 819 

24, 1»1 

14.140,399 

20,557 

11,  65*.  420 

70 

29.535 

17,  509,  R81 

50,092 

29, 2».  301 

'  The  flpures  in  thi.<:  ooluniii  «cif  iit>t:i;MC"l  tiy  niiilli- 
plyiin:  the  nunilKT  (if  childrrii  vIimw  ii  by  4''  iHTcenl  o(  ihe 
approved  average  oonstruction  cfist  [kt  pupil  in  th«  re- 
spt-ctivf  States  v>hich  i?  th(  r:itr  of  payment  authorized 
by  Public  Iav,  81.1  for  rhikin'n  in  suK>s<*r  Sd^ia  3  ,  It 
i<-  also  to  be  noted  that  only  the  Kcderal  fund?  shov«n  on 
line  Hi!  wrre  approved  (or  payment  The  rrmainine 
fiptire?  in  thi«  cvlunin  rtpresent  claim.-,  made  by  api'Ii- 
cant.5  \»  hich  wtrr  not  ajiproved. 
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July  1,  1960. 

Mr.  R.  S.  LlNDGKEN, 

Assistant  Director,  Civil  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Division,  U.S.  General  Account- 
ing Office,  Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  Mk.  LnnMUtEN:  The  General  Ac- 
counting Ofllce  report  titled  "Review  of  En- 
titlements of  School  Districts  for  School 
Construction  Assistance  Because  of  Federal 
Activity,  0£Sce  of  Education,  February  1960," 
has  been  referred  to  me  for  comment. 

The  report  deals  with  the  admlnistartion 
by  OfBce  of  Education  of  subsection  305 
(a)(3)  of  Public  Law  815.  The  Office  of 
Education  has  prepared  detailed  comments 
in  resjwnse  to  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  report  which  should  prove  help- 
ful to  the  GAO. 

The  principal  findings  of  the  report  re- 
fer to  (1)  the  failure  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  require  the  school  districts  applying 
for  school  construction  assistance  under 
subsection  305(a)(3)  to  adequately  support 
their  application  for  entitlements  and  (2) 
the  policies  and  procedures  of  Office  of  Edu- 
cation that  may  have  permitted  some  Im- 
proper payments  to  be  made.  A  recom- 
mendation is  made,  based  on  a  Judgment  of 
insufficiency  of  proof  of  Federal  connection 
in  the  system  approved  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, requiring  the  Commissioner  to  dis- 
continue approving  applications  submitted 
under  suosection  305(a)  (3)  of  the  law  until 
the  CommlBsioner  establishes  a  "more  real- 
istic" basis  for  the  school  districts  to  use  In 
determining  the  required  Federai  connec- 
tion. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  indicated  on 
page  9  in  Its  comments  that  while  the  find- 
ings do  not  appear  to  warrant  discontinuing 
the  approval  of  applications,  steps  are  being 
taken  to  require  additional  and  more  direct 
evidence  of  inmigration  of  parents  as  a  con- 
dition in  establishing  eligibility. 

In  connection  with  the  above.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  category  covered  by  sub- 
section 305(a)(3)  wlU  be  automatically 
eliminated  under  the  terms  of  the  present 
law,  as  of  Jime  1961,  unless  Congress  acts 
to  extend  it,  and  there  are  very  few  appli- 
cations under  this  subsection  anticipated  in 
fiscal  1961. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RxjTVB  E.   Mn.ES.  Jr., 
Director  of  Administration. 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
S,  2393;  and  for  the  assistance  of  inter- 
ested persons  throughout  the  country, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  report  on  S.  2393  also  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
excerpts  from  the  report  fRept.  No. 
743)  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
first  sentence  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  633), 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "1961"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "1962". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  14  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "1961" 
each  time  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "1962",  and  (2)  by  striking 
out  "$40,000,(X)0"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of  "$60,000,000". 

(c)  Paragraph  (15)  of  section  15  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1958-1959" 
and  inBerting  In  lieu  there  "1959-1960". 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  of  September  30,  1950,  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  236-244),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1961"  each  time  It  appears  in 


sections  2(a),  3(b),  and  4(a)  and  inserting 
"1962"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

See.  S.  (a)  The  Act  of  September  30,  1900, 
as  amended  (20  UJS.C.  236-244),  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "American  Samoa,"  after 
"Guam,"  each  time  it  app>ears  In  sections 
3(d).  6(c),  and  9(8). 

(b)  The  Act  of  September  23,  1950.  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  631-645).  is  amended  by 
inserting  "American  Samoa,"  after  Guam.  ' 
in  section    15(13) . 


GENERAL    STATEMENT 

Public  Laws  815  and  874.  81st  Congres.s. 
provide  for  assistance  to  school  districts  in 
federally  impacted  areas.  Under  Public  l4iw 
815,  payments  are  made  to  help  biUM 
schools  in  districts  burdened  with  substar. - 
tlal  Increases  In  their  school  memberships 
due  to  Federal  activities.  Under  Public  Ln'*- 
874.  payments  are  made  to  school  districts 
to  help  meet  their  operating  and  niair.te- 
nance  expenses  where  such  dl.';tnct.s  are  tto- 
vldlng  education  for  federally  connected 
children. 

Both  laws  provide  Federjil  payments  fnr 
three  categories  of  federally  connected  chil- 
dren to  whom  the  recipient  school  districis 
provide  free  public  education.  The  so-cailfd 
A  children  are  those  whose  parents  both 
reside  and  work  on  Federal  prr^perty:  B 
children  are  those  whose  parents  either  re- 
side on  Federal  property  or  work  on  Federal 
property,  but  not  both;  and  C  children  arc 
those  whose  parents  are  employed  in  activ- 
ities of  the  Federal  Government  carried  on 
directly  or  through  a  contractor,  and  whoee 
enrollment  In  the  public  schools  of  the  ap- 
plicant local  education  agencies  has  resulted 
in  a  substantial  Increase  in  the  aggreeaTe 
enrollment  of  such  schools.  In  addition 
section  2  of  Public  Law  874  authorizes  pay- 
ments to  certain  school  districts  which  have 
lost  substantial  school  revenue  resources  by 
reason  of  Federal  acquisition  of  property  In 
the  districts,  while  section  14  of  Public  Law 
815  authorizes  special  school  construction 
assistance  to  school  districts  with  large  en- 
rollments of  children  living  on  Indian 
reservations. 

Both  laws  also  provide  for  direct  provision 
of  free  public  education  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  children  who  live  on  Federal 
military  bases  or  other  Federal  reservations 
In  situations  where  the  local  educational 
agencies  are  not  able  to  provide  free  public 
education  to  the  children 

The  statutory  provisions  for  Federal  pay- 
ments on  account  of  A  children  are  now 
permanent  law,  as  are  the  provisions  for  the 
Federal  operation  of  public  schools  in  thcf^e 
few  cases  where  local  public  school  agencl<>s 
are  unable  to  provide  this  service  However, 
the  provisions  authorizing  payments  to 
school  districts  on  account  of  B  children  and 
C  children  (under  which  the  bulk  of  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  payments  are  made),  as 
well  as  the  provisions  authorizing  payment,"? 
under  section  2  of  Public  Law  874  and  ee-c. 
tlon  14  of  Public  Law  815,  have  never  been 
made  permanent  and  all  these  provi.siojis 
expired  on  June  30.  1961. 

The  principal  purp>o,9e  of  the  bill  l.i  to  ex- 
tend for  1  year  those  provisions  of  both  law-^ 
described  above  which  expired  on  June  30 
1961.  In  addition,  the  bill  would  incretse 
from  $40  million  to  $60  million  the  appm- 
prlatlon  authorization  for  special  pRymen.t,i 
to  scliool  districts  with  large  enrollment.";  of 
Indian  children  (sec.  14  of  Public  Law  816 1 
since  appropriations  under  this  section  have 
already    reached    the    $40    mlliion    ceiling. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  extend  both  laws 
(wlilch  now  apply  to  the  50  Stjites.  Puert  ■ 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  Wake 
Island)  to  American  Samoa 

PHEVIOXTS    SKMATi:    ACTION,     8  7TH    CO.VGRE.SS 

On  May  25,  1961,  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 

49    to    34    passed    S     1021,      Title    XI    of    this 


measure  was  concerned  with  an  extension  of. 
and  amendments  to.  Public  Laws  815  and 
874.  That  title  differs  from  the  provision 
of  S    2393  in  the  foUowlng  respects: 


Title  II  |Expi- 
of         ratioii 
S.  1021       d;ite 


I'lTio'I  of  extension 

.St-,  an 


3  years., 
InclinVI 


-•3^13 


l9tH 


1  year... 
ExrIiKM 


r'ltiuii 
date 


1M3 


Section  204  of  S.  1021  reads  as  follows : 
"The  Commissioner  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  transmission  to  the  Congress  on  or  before 
January  1.  1963.  a  full  report  of  th  >  operation 
of  Public  Laws  815  and  874.  as  extended  by 
this  Act.  including  an  analysis  of  the  rela- 
tion between  Federal  payments  under  these 
laws  and  Federal  payments  under  title  I  of 
this  iVct,  and  his  recommei  datlons  as  to 
what  '.he  future  relation  between  these  laws 
and  that  title  should  be  if  they  are  further 
extended  " 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee that  a  1-year  extension  of  the  Im- 
pacted areas  legislation  Is  warranted  upon 
the  basis  of  the  Justification  presented  in  the 
following  sections  of  the  report  It  is  fur- 
ther the  considered  Judgment  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  committee  that  only  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  programs,  at  this  time.  1* 
advisable.  This  position  is  based  upon  the 
belief  that  the  special  needs  of  the  Impacted 
areas  should  be  related  to  the  provisions  of  a 
general  Federal  aid  to  education  measure, 
designed  as  was  title  I  of  S  1021  to  provide 
brt)ad-purpose  financial  assistance  to  school 
districts  th-ough  the  education  agencies  of 
the  50  States.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that 
section  204  of  S  1021  was  drafted.  Since  it 
Ls  the  belief  of  a  majority  of  the  committee 
that,  within  the  life  span  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress, S.  1021.  or  a  similar  measure,  will  be 
enacted  Into  law.  an  extension  of  the  Im- 
pacted areas  legislation  for  longer  than  a 
1-year  period  Is  not  warranted 

NUMBTR  ')F  FEDERALLY  CONNErTFJ)  CHILJ3RCN 
A.ND  REgriREME.NTS  FOR  FEDERAL  FUNDS  BY 
CATEGORY  OF  FEDFRAL  IMPACT  DIEINC  STECI- 
FIED     YEARS      f.NDER     PUBLIC     LAW      8  74 

Table  I.  which  was  taken  from  the  10th 
.Annual  Report  of  the  Commussloner  of 
Education  on  the  administration  of  Public 
Laws  815  and  874.  shows  for  each  State  and 
for  the  United  -States,  the  number  of  school 
districts  eligible  for  Federal  payments  under 
Public  Law  874  the  number  of  children 
counted  for  payment  In  the  A  category  of 
Federal  Impact,  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
p[iyments  made  for  children  in  this  category 
and  similar  Information  for  the  B  category 
of  Federal  impact  This  Information  Is 
b;iGed   on   processing  actions  as  of  July   31, 

l->60 

A  category  children  are  those  who  live  on 
Federal  property  with  a  parent  employed  on 
Federal  property.  Public  Law  85-620,  ap- 
proved August  12.  1958,  authorized  payments 
for  this  category  of  Federal  Impact  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

B  category  children  are  those  children  who 
live  on  private  property  with  a  parent  em- 
ployed on  Federal  property,  or  who  live  on 
Federal  property  -Alth  a  parent  employed  on 
private  property  Authorization  for  pay- 
ments for  children  In  this  category  of  Fed- 
eral Impact,  as  well  as  for  payments  under 
section  2  and  section  4'ai  of  Public  Law 
874.  ended  June  30    1961 

The  1960  fiscal  year  Is  the  latest  year  for 
v.hlch  Information  Is  available  by  Stales 
showing  the  number  of  children  and  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  pft\-m.ent8  by  category 
of    Impact.     E.stlmated     data    are    available. 
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however,  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  for  the  on    the    Initial    processing    of    applications,  payment.     Data  for  the  1962  fiscal  year  are 

1961    and    1962    fiscal    years.     That   Informa-  Final  data  will  not  be   available  until   final  estimates  based  on  the  trends  shown  in  the 

tlon  is  presented  in   tables  II  and  III      The  reports  for  the  year  are  submitted  by  all  ap-  administration  of  this  program  over  the  past 

information  for  the  1961  fiscal  year  is  based  plicant  districts,  analyzed  and  processed  for  several  years. 

Table  I.-  N(')/'  suiHiininj  of  ili(jibU  applicaul.t  and  t utitlniifiiLs,  sees.  J.  S,  otul  .{,  respectively,  Pnhlic  Law  874,  as  amended,  and  rjigihir 
average  diuly  uU<  ndnnce,  .I'cs.  3  and  ',  [enlUlcm'^uli,  to  financial  a.'<6i'<tance,  a.<!  of  Oct.  31,  1960,  for  current  expenditure  purposes  for 
fiscal  year  1960) 


Num- 
ber of 
etiRi  hie 
appli- 
cant* 

(2) 

S^e.  2, 

net 

ontitle- 

mcnl 

(3) 

Sei-.  3 

1 

^( 

4 

State 

Num 

^r  of  pupils  in 
ADA 

EntitU^ment 

Av.r- 
app 
local 
(contri- 
bution 
rat*  lor 
3(c)(1) 
(3(a)+ 
^4  3(b)) 

(IS) 

Num- 
ber of 
pupils 

in 
ADA 
4(a)  1st- 
year 
assist- 
ance 

(14) 

Net 
entitle- 
ment 

(15) 

Total  nft 
enlille- 

(1) 

3ia> 
(4) 

3(1.) 
(5) 

3<l-)(4) 
(6) 

3(a) 
(7) 

3(h) 

(M 

3(c)(4) 
(9) 

ToUl 

(10) 

Deduft- 

ihle 

funds 

(11) 

Net 

entitle- 

mput 

(12) 

ment  • 
(16) 

Alabama 

53 
19 

102 
37 

496 
68 
45 
9 
18 
75 
1 
36 
92 

ini 

24 

181 

47 

9 

71 

15 

154 

50 

28 

22 

118 

63 

35 

11 

ss 

127 
39 

161 

32 

28 
148 
323 

\'h\ 
21 
32 
56 
45 
244 
11 

5 

46 
194 

5 
34 
16 

1 

1 

$10."  iw 

70,240 

3.076 

9,894 
10.  177 

1.927 
31.260 

4,256 
706 

44,586  ' 

4,579,609 
2,061..'J4« 

314.544 
6.661,196 
1,200,740 

219,786 

S3. 638. 887 
1.374,3X2 

1 .  r.72.  738 
Jul  S34 

2.\  039'.  764 

3,  HOI .  295 

l,375.rv'J 

2IKI.956 

3.  .".17,  .542 

4.  216,  723 

2.  039.  722 
79.'..  327 

I..58!s,3.57 
.567.697 
551,  130 

3.  ;«9.  «98 
1.1.58,904 

.561,266 

K59.540 

6,451,916 

4,25«-.,  Ill 

794.131 

114. 260 

1.038.682 

1 .  Ii2h.  WO 
47s.  681 

1.111,383 
613,055 

667,  (Afi 

2,  438, 877 

2.  441'.  fit* 

3.  780, 833 

l.ri)fi..s60 
159.985 

4.  1.50,  ltl2 
4,786,629 

758,  595 

4.  152.  229 

1,117,780 

2,451.306 

731,644 

l,8i;7.596 

8.232.1.50 

1.425.652 

.VS,  (136 

11 .  823.  •i24 

'     .^.  M9.  302 

107.732 

IMy.  412 

1         322. 762 

314.871 

56,314 

$4,140,982 

5,9.5.3.991 

4.  (WO.  458 

K92.  37H 

3I.KI1.988 

.5.  023.  .503 

1..5H5.439 

20y.9.V. 

4.  492.9S7 

4,ais,  31(1 

3, 997,  666 
1.  ;tl7,  (179 
2, 9S3, 946 

744.  .y>i 

1.52.286 
4,  47c..  669 
1,177.348 

788.  645 
1.5.52.235 
7. 4.50,  250 
.'•,  30.5,  868 

963,542 

410.460 
1,284.53^. 
2. 041.  (.45 
1.. MO,  118 
1.693.958 
1.192,794 

1,044. 14S 
3.3(r2,613 
4.28«-.,  175 
4.  .533. 640 
2. 149.t>57 

377. 380 

4.44l.tW9 

■      6, 387,  225 

979. 457 
4.  296.  836 

1 .  5J^»^.  K7t> 

2,  iJM.  57y 
1,  729,  .546 
2,ft;v5.801 

10.877.226 

l,tv'.2.705 

83,966 

12,87y,  484 

7,.'>30,S15 

111,976 

570,  374 

757.054 

706.460 

81,615 

$41,888 

.53,101 

77,534 

341 

(.26. 3.55 

117.910 

15,7.">2 

4 

826 

24.H<M 

800 

17,ti81 

33.  446 

18.784 

321 

102,6.VS 

32.321 

15.885 

1.627 

2.'>,074 

51.  291 

5,036 

19,  150 

4.948 

7,760 

89,141 

3.681 

41,806 

41, "377 

173,584 

47.589 

15.284 

I.Q88 

121.908 

21.563 

144.626 

H.878 

7, 04^1 

41 

6.704 

9K382 

128.487 

1.284 

10,098 

12,059 

71,944 

7,580 

15 

99.143 

47.112 

4.185 

$4,099,094 

5.900.890 

4.012.924 

8»2,  IW7 

31.185.633 

4,905,593 

1.  .179.687 

209.  «.'i2 

4.  492.  K.l 

4.  Wi.  706 

3. 996.  »»ifi 

1.319,  .198 

2. 9.50,  H*) 

651.965 
4.374.014 
1.14.5,027 

772,  760 
1,550.608 
7.425,176 
5. 254.  .577 

9.58.  506 

400. 310 
1.279,587 
2.033,88.'. 
1.4211.977 
1.690.277 
1,150,988 

1,044.148 

3.(i21,236 

4.  1 12.  .591 

4.486.051 

2, 134. 373 

375,  692 

4,320,191 

6,365,662 

834,831 

4,287,958 

1.581,836 

2.984,538 

1.722.842 

1,957.419 

10,  748,  729 

1,6.11,421 

73,868 

r2,8«;7,421 

7,  4,58,  871 

104.  396 

.■■70.  359 

657.911 

6.5«,348 

77,430 

$163.23 
411.60 
218.09 
lf.3.23 
217.12 
2«-.7.  52 
264.94 
217.91 
163-23 
16:(.  23 
163.23 
209  .54 
297.  49 
179.79 
311.13 
238  04 
174.95 
163.23 
221.61 
180.40 
28.1.55 
186.16 
189.33 
1,18.82 
•»*>.  86 
217.  96 
282.77 
188.45 

29.1.  21 
262.85 
169.05 
•293.82 
163.23 
206.44 
220.  73 
225.68 
2'v5. 03 
236.90 
286.46 
163.23 
288.77 
163.23 
I  (18.  99 
Hi3  23 
311. 56 
216.38 
181.04 
1*3.  23 
260.98 
282  06 
163  23 
163.23 

$4,099,094 

Alaska    

9,143 
1,1,  WWi 

7.0W) 

229.494 

28,883 

10,632 

1.927 
46,775 
.'.1.6M 
24.992 

7,992 
11,061 

6.457 

3.  .140 
27,86.5 
13.  241 

6.877 

8,371 
71.629 
29,  »2»> 

8,  .540 

"2."64»" 
'i,'323 

$159,092' 

sis' 

$i97,084 

5  900  890 

AricoDs 

4,  210.  cms 

.Arkansas 

902.  229 

('itlifoniia    

278" 

151 

'78.454' 
52.861 

31.2.15.873 

Colorado 

21,468 

4,984,047 
1  632  .548 

( 'ontu'pticut      

1  H'hiwan?       .  -  . 

209  9,52 

Florida 

34. 3» 

'76.W4 
46,873 

6,502 

........ 
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'  5.278" 

"2,"  496" 
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33,3ny 

23.459 

237,132 
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9.243 
5.348 
6.200 

4.138 
2.390 
11.995 
2.385 
4,500 
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313 
4,874 
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1.393 
2.729 
5.534 
3,618 
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1.612 
1.548 
2.296 
3.836 
2.026 
3.«W 

1.2J5 

3,471 

10,906 

2.8H9 

3.337 

l,fl2« 

1,431 

7,759 

886 

754 

1,621 

3,267 

3,251 

1.153 

13,811 

1.391 

80 

.5.237 

10.355 

2ft 

8W 

i.iae 

155 

680 

R7.\  445 
391,587 

1,957,944 
541,  7.52 

l,3f»5,589 
170,237 
96.952 

1.136.771 

18.444 

2.'7,379 

672, 805 

998,334 

1,049.757 
169,411 
3(iS,  2fl() 
245. 853 
413.  545 

1,031,437 
582, 57.1 
679.  r* 

376.  ,VI2 
H(a,736 
1.S43.  4MI 
752. 807 
543.097 
217.395 

rio,  745 

1. 600,596 
220.862 
144.607 
471.116 
.533,  2r4 
942,  »1» 
188,205 

2.623,530 

227,053 

2K.930 

l,(m,34C 

1.  8X1.  513 

4.244 

220.  962 

434,292 

3i'l..'>KV 

25.301 

1,234 
883 

277,736 
118,175 

4,794  256 

(icorgia   

4  701   881 

11  iwalJ 

3  996  866 

Miiho 

""6,'567" 



1,319  398 

Illinois 

3,021   474 

imliona 

357 

99,(196 

872  286 

Iowa 

651  965 

Kiiiisa5 

4  38(<  280 

Kfntucky 

1    Ml    529 

Ixiuisiana 

772  7(iO 

Main**          ...... 

43 

9.748 

1  5(ili  'M*\ 

Maryland-- 

.M rt.s.ijK'hii.<>elts. . . 
Michigan 

7,425,176 

5, 2,14,  577 

958,506 

.Minnt-sota 

1,207    

400, 310 

M  i>*issippi 

Mi.'ssouri 

13,081) 

15.737 

4.036 

7.929 

5.445 

4,eM 

18,187 
28,899 
2."i.  242 
I9,6«*5 

I,fl00 
37,014 
41.067 

5.909 
34,  768 

'..'.'..'.. 

425" 

""  138*  682' 

1,279,587 

2. 202.  794 

Montana. 

»-------- 

1.420,  yrr 

Nebraska     .   

332 

68.952 

1.  7f>4  507 

Nevada     

1.150,988 

.\<w  lliiinp- 
shirr      

l,f>44.MR 

N»w  Jersey 

.Sew  Mexico 

--•--—-- • 

486 
875" 

161,804 

25,134 

301.432 

3,423.(k4o 
4.  137.  ri'' 

Ni  w  York 

4  7Ky  WTV) 

North  ('*aro1ina 

2  134  37S 

.North  Dakota    . 

371..  (..19 

Ohio          

sis' 

"'ioe'sK' 

4,3,13.4(111 

Oklahoma 

6,  498,  M7 
834   831 

4,  .'.2.'..  l»yo 

Kho<Ie  Island. 

7.  Wl    \ 

38" 

""i^osi" 

l.,1.M.KV. 

.<outh  Carolina  . 

South  Dakota 

Tenness***" 

30.  (135 

5.096 

22.883 

100, 852 

17,468 

379 

I0K435 

62,483 

1.320 

Z59I 

8.096 

3.858 

090 

'"99c' 

"29,865 

2.98y.847 
1.744.  1»H. 
1  9t)2.  7(.7 

Tnm,  . 

10.  7.'^4.92y 

Vtah 

1  ail  421 

Vermont.. 

73.  86S 

12.8»;7.  421 

■\N  •L'ihinirton 

\\  ("It  Vintinla  . 

7.  4.'*.  871 
104,396 

V  i'4*'on^in 

570,  M9 

W  yomiiif; 

(fiiani 

Virjrin  Islands.... 

ai7. 91 1 

6,19.348 
77.430 

Total.... 

3.*a\ 

603,264 

200.368 

1.295,931 

5.648 

44,128,180 

jl33.022.297 

217.  .592    M77.  S01.M4 

2.499,903 

175,301,941 

1 

208.82 

6.133 

>  1,651, 375 

177.  .5,56,  SaO 

'  Net  pnlitlrment  fltnires  from  tabic  1;  may  he  ch.uicpd  on  basis  of  ndditionnl  infor- 
nintlon. 
'  Includes  $433,775  for  subeec.  3(f)  applicants. 

T.\B1.E  II.  —  Kstiniatcd  atTrage  daily  attendance  of  eligihle  federally 
I  oniterled  children  under  ■<<ec.  S  of  J'ublic  Law  S7  i.  fiscal  years  1H60, 

ami,  and  imi 


•  Includt's  $25,134  for  subsec.  4(a)  2d-}-par  iissistuncp.  New  Mexico,  and  $1.1,327  for 
subscc.  4nli,  Missouri;  other  entitlements  sliowii  are  for  .subsec.  4(a)  Ist-year  a.v^ist- 
ance. 

T.^Bi  E    III. —  Kstimatfd  gross   enfitlrments   vnder  srr.    S  of  Public 
Laic  87 -i,  fiscal  years  19fS0,  1961 ,  and  196S 


CatPirory  of  Federal  impart 


n) 


Sec.  iyA)  .K  catPpory 

Ksliniat^il  iiprcpnt.-»fc  Increase  over  I960. 

Sec.  3(b)  H  cntpjrory 

Kjtinifttoil  ppfppnt.'xpe  increajie  ovpr  1960. 


Fiscal  year 

I960  (actual 

as  of  July 

31,  1961) 

(2) 


$200,357 


$1,285,194 


Fi.«ral  year 

1961  (esti- 

mate) 


13) 


$2.'<<1,  423 

1.1 

$1,347.  7r* 

4  9 


Fiscal  year 

1962  (e.sti. 

mate) 


(4) 


$2C.4.98.1 

32 

$1,401,078 

9 


CaU^pory  of  Fo»ieral  impact 

Fiscal  year 

I960  (actual 

a.^  of  July 

31.  1961) 

(2) 

Fiscal  year 
1961  (esti- 
mate 1 

(3) 

Fiscal  year 

1962  (csti- 

mate) 

(4) 

Subscc   3(a)  A  category 

$44.  108.9.16 

$,1.1.  967.  400 

27 

$146,  47.1,  400 

11 

$»».  1S7.  .'«» 

$131,732,925 

$163,758,000 

Estimated  Dprcvniacc  increase  over  1960 

24 

Total      

$175,861,881 

$202.  442,  MO 

$232,945,900 

Percfiitapf  iiun  .x"*  over  1960 

15 

32 
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It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  tables 
that  there  were  over  300.000  A  category 
children  for  whom  payments  were  made  in 
1960  and  that  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
payment  exceeded  over  $44  million.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  will  be  264,900  A  cate- 
gory children  eligible  for  payment  in  fiscal 
year  l&e2,  which  Is  a  32-p>ercent  Increase  over 
the  1960  fiscal  year.  The  payments  under 
this  category  were  expected  to  Increase  from 
$44  million  In  1960  to  $69  million  In  1962, 
an  Increase  of  57  percent.  When  the  re- 
quirements for  Federal  operations  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  Public  Law  874  for  Federal  opera- 
tion of  schools  for  children  living  on  certain 
Federal  properties  authorized  under  section 
6  of  P.Jallc  Law  874  are  considered  the  re- 
quirements under  this  section  in  1962  are 
slightly  over  $85  million.  This  is  the  cate- 
gory of  Federal  Impact  for  which  payments 
are  authorized  on  a  continuing  basis. 

The  niunber  of  children  counted  for  pay- 
ment In  the  B  category  in  fiscal  year  1960 
was  1,285,194  and  their  Federal  entitlement 
amounted  to  $131.7  million.  It  is  estimated 
there  will  be  over  1.4  million  B  category  chil- 
dren in  fiscal  year  1962  and  that  the  Federal 
payment  on  account  of  these  children 
would  total  $163.7  million.  This  is  an  in- 
crease ovM-  1960  of  9  percent  in  the  number 
of  children  and  24  percent  in  the  amount 
of  Federal  entitlement.  This  is  the  category 
of  Federal  Impact  for  which  payment  ex- 
pired June  30,  1961. 

As  stated  above,  estimates  are  not  available 
for  the  number  of  B  category  children  and 
the  amount  of  B  category  payments  by  State 
for  1962.  It  is  believed  that  generally  the 
percent  increase  from  1960  to  1962  in  number 
of  children  and  Federal  payments  in  each  of 
the  categories  shown  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  can  be  applied  to  obtain  a  rough  esti- 
mate for  each  State. 

In  sununary.  It  is  estimated  that  4.100 
school  districts  will  apply  for  Federal  {assist- 
ance under  all  sections  of  Public  Law  874 
of  which  3,950  will  be  eligible  for  payment  if 


the  provisions  of  the  law  were  extended  ut 
their  present  levels  of  payment.  The  Mti- 
mated  total  requirements  would  be 
$250,046,000. 

It  Is  also  estimated  that  approximately 
1.000  school  districts  will  be  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral jjayments  for  A  category  children  only 
in  fiscal  year  1962  and  that  the  reqvUremeiits 
under  this  category,  including  Federal  op- 
erations under  section  6.  will  be  $85,700,000. 

FISCAL  YE.1R  1962  BUDGET  AND  OPERATING  PBIB- 
LEMS  FACED  BY  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  THAT  HAVE 
RECKIVED  FEDEKAL  ASSIST.\NCE  I  NDER  PL-BLIC 
LAW     874 

State  laws  generally  specify  final  dates  by 
which  school  budgets  must  be  approved  for  a 
forthcoming  school  year.  State  laws  also 
generally  set  forth  specific  requirements  re- 
garding revenue  rec-'ipts  that  may  be  antic- 
ipated for  budget  purposes.  The  majority 
of  the  school  districts  in  the  Nation  are  re- 
quired to  have  tax  rates  set  and  budgets  ftp- 
proved  for  the  following  school  year  by  June 
or  July.  In  a  few  States  final  actions  may 
be  taken  as  late  as  August,  and.  In  still  other 
States,  budgets  for  the  following  year  are 
set  as  early  as  May  or  June. 

Under  the  State  requirements  most  .^rh'  '1 
districts  can  anticipate  in  their  budgets  oi.ly 
those  funds  which  they  have  a  reasonable  lus- 
surance  of  receiving.  It  is  not  known  pire- 
cisely  what  action  individual  school  districts 
which  are  recipients  of  Public  Law  874  a.s- 
sistance  have  taken  in  their  bud:;ets  regard- 
ing the  anticipated  receipt  of  Federal  pay- 
ments under  those  provisions  of  the  lut 
which  expired  June  30.  1961  It  is  quite 
probable  that  some  school  districts  relyli.g 
on  the  administration's  recommendation 
for  continuing  the  temporary  provisiom  of 
the  law,  but  at  a  reduced  rate  of  payment, 
have  anticipated  in  their  budget.a  receipt  of 
Federal  payments  in  terms  of  tliis  recom- 
mendation. Some  school  districts  may  hfive 
anticipated,  for  budget  purposes,  full  p6y- 
ments  under  the  expiring  provisions  of  the 


law  based  on  the  fact  that  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  S.  1021  made  provision  to  extend 
these  two  laws  at  their  present  rate  of  pay- 
ment for  3  naore  years.  In  still  other  school 
districts  it  Is  probable  that  no  funds  under 
the  expiring  provisions  of  the  l.iw  were  antic- 
ipated fir  budget  purposes. 

Under  most  State  laws  It  is  extremely  difti- 
cult  to  Increase  tax  rates  or  to  secure  funds 
from  other  sources  after  a  budget  has  once 
been  approved  Thus,  those  districts  that 
anticipated  Federal  payments  under  the  ex- 
piring provisions  of  Public  Law  874  will  be 
in  an  extremely  difficult  position  in  fiscal 
year  1962  If  the  expiring  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  874  are  not  extended  Those  dis- 
tricts in  which  Federal  payments  under  the 
B  category  constitute  a  substantial  portion 
of  their  year's  operating  budget  may  find  It 
necessary  to  curtail  the  school  year  by  a 
month  or  two  In  the  spring.  Other  districts 
will  be  under  the  necessity  of  restricting  ex- 
penditures throughout  the  entire  scho<jl 
year  in  order  to  continue  sch(X)l  for  the  full 
term  but  on  a  greatly  restricted  basis.  This 
would  mean  eliminating  some  teachers.  In- 
creasing size  of  classes,  restricting  transpor- 
tation, reducing  necessary  maintenance  of 
buildings,  and  In  other  ways  curtailing  their 
school  programs  These  redvictlons  would 
come  In  r.'imerous  communities  at  a  critical 
time  when  the  pressure  of  increasing  enroll- 
ments resulting  from  expanding  employment 
on  Federal  projects  is  beconung  more  and 
more  acute  In  short,  those  communities 
whose  school  enrollments  are  greatly  In- 
creased by  the  presence  nearby  of  major  Fed- 
eral projects  vital  to  the  national  defense 
and  welfare  would  find  It  Impossible  to 
maintain  an  acceptable  level  of  educational 
services  for  the  children  of  those  military 
per5^onnel  and  workers  who  have  been  as- 
signed to  these  Federal  projects 

There  is  listed  In  table  IV  some  examples 
of  school  districts  showing  the  proportion  of 
the  years  operating  budget  that  comes  from 
Public  Law  874  funds. 


T.MU.E    IV.      S'hct'il  srhiiol  ilixlricL'  receiving  Feihntl  n 

Fedfral  e 


Fedrnil  assist. nice  iindar  Public  Law  81\',  showing  number  of  A  nml  B  caUgory  children 

ntit'i/iient,  tolnl  operating  budget,  for  fisoffl  year  1961  ' 


Sule 


Alabama.. 
Callforni:i- 


.\l>p!ir:mt  r]i«1rict 


lliintsville  City  Boarri  of  Education.. 

Iliieiienic  Schrwl   District,  Port  Ilue- 
iieme. 

Fnlsom  Joint  T'liifled  School  District, 

Folsora. 
Coronailo    riiificl    School    District, 

CoroTuiilo, 
FiilrficH  .School  l>1rtrlct,  FairfieM 


Colorailo- 


Connoclicut. 

Florida 

Oeorgla 

Idaho 


.<oiith  H;iy  riiioii  .'^rhf.Kjl  L)i.<trict,  Im- 
lifrial  lieach. 

Marina  Klemeiilary  Pchool   District, 

-Miirina. 

Sciiool  Di.strict  Xo.  1,  Las  Aninuks 

El  Paso  County  School  District  Xo.  3, 

Colorado  Springs. 
Consolidated  School  District  So.  38, 

MMiumeiit. 
Oroton  Hoiird  of  Education,  Groton... 


Brevanl  County  Roard  of  Public  In- 
struction, Titusviile. 

Col  lb  Comity  Board  of  Education, 
Marietta. 

Aroo  Joint  Class  Amalgamated  School 

District  No.  3,  Area 
Indepeadent      Class      Amalgamated 

School  District  No.  193,  .Nfountaln 

Home. 


N"unil»-rof  chi'- 

drt-ii  cluimed.i 

category — 


743 

3rx) 


7.430 
1,914 


Total 
average 

daily 
.itteiKl- 


9»j0  '     1,756 
I 
5.5       2,  '202 


1,921 
TO       3, 150 


48 


SOI 

1,490 
1U7 


559        2, 283 


780 
18 

S 
1,070 


9,859 
6.682 

4«4 
1,040 


15,351 

4,  <ioO 

8,900 
3,305 
3,120 

5,  H(iO 

&50 

849 

3,207 

323 
5.803 

22,r,04 
21,242 

883 

1,075 


Teroent 
Fe<i«!ral 
ADA  w 
of  total 


53 

49 

46 
60 
62 

5t> 

70 

45 
46 

35 

48 

47 

r 

64 

71 


Total  openii  n^ 


Public 
Law  874 
entitle- 
ment 


$7.'.6.  924 
255,  688 

363,934 

260,662 
185,770 


318, 159 


S7. 153 

4.3,791 

1!«,285 

18, 339 

5h'^,  277 


1,210,495 
48.5, 430 

01,925 
404,995 


T'OUU 
durrent 
«xr>©n»e 
l>udgst 


$8,306,945 
J,  ■■V).  448 

81096,055 

1^  379,  815 

9.V1,  000 

li  !t54, 103 

277,421 

271,2<>4 
1, 082, 804 

149,461 

1*  'M.080 


I 


322,718 

l}3W,fiOO 

1305,000 
945,483 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Percent 

Fedenil 
entitle- 
ment l.s 
of  total 
budget 


23 


17 
20 
20 

16 

21 

Ifi 
18 

12 
23 

17 
11 

20 
43 


Chief  Fe»ler:J  propertie.';  cLiiirK-d 


Rfdstnne   Arsenal,    T\  v    il.wit.    we.ther 

station . 
Naval  construction  b^itlalion,  Oxnard  Air 

Force   Baae,   ships,   nibisile   usi   t^-nt**, 

rounty  airiiort. 
Mather  Air  Force  Biise. 

Xaval  air  station,  naval  amphibious  base, 
sonar  school,  navul  hosi>it»l.  sliips 

Travis  Air  Forf»  Htuje.  Fiilrflell  Air  Fnrr«- 
Stat;.:)n,  Mnrp  l-.l.iii4  .\  j\  .il  .viiipvard, 
IJenlria  Arsenal. 

Naval  ><tation,  traininE  ct-ntcr  and  housing, 
Air  Fore*  Plant  No.  19,  bordpr  jiatrol 
station  and  ships,  amphibious  l).ij.f 

Fort  Ord.  Navy  1'  G.  School,  Army  Lau- 
puape  i?chool. 

V'.\  ho^ital. 

Fort  Carson.  Air  Force  Academy  site, 
Knt  Air  Bxse. 

Air  Force  Academy  site,  national  fon>st, 
Ent  A\T  Ba.se,  Martin  plant,  missllo  ba."*. 

Coast  Guard  Truininfr  Station  and  Acad- 
emy, submarine  base.  Indrrwater 
gound  Laboratory,  Elwtric  L'out  Co. 
(comminglpd). 

Patrick  Air  Force  Base  and  housing. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp..  I^obbirw  Air 
Force  Base,  naval  air  sUtioii.  Atl.iiilu 
Oeaeral  Depot,  Fort  M(  I'Imts^iu. 

National  reactor  testing  station. 

.Motintaln  IIoitp  Air  Force  Base  and  hoii* 
Ing,  Titan  iiii.s,-;ile  bstse. 


I 


1961 
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Table   IV. — S*lfrUd  gcko<>l  diMricU  receivirig  Federal  OMistann    uruler  PuHic  Law  87 J,  .yhnxoing  number  of  A  and  B  category  children 

Federal  entillemerU,  loial  operating  ludyeA,  for  fiscai  yenr  jy^'l  —  C'oiitinu<d 


Pt.iU 


IIUdoIs. 

KanM* 

K.'ii'ir  ky , 

Maine      

.\l  ISXUSlppI 

Mlwwuri 

Ne»  J*n»y- 

Oklaltomft 

Soutb  Cafulma. 

South  DvikoU.. 
Texas 


Applicant  district 


Number  of  chil- 
dren rlMimed,' 
(■Htpeory  — 


Total 
averaire 

daily 
attend- 
ance > 


Perrt-nt 
Federal 
ADA  is 

of  total 


Total  operattnc 
exi-fuiscf  ' 


North  rhiPa<ro  Pchool  m.'-trlct  No.  M. 
North  ("hicapo. 

Ho*rd  ol  EduCHtion,  Junction  City.  . 

\^>.'>t  1  "int  In'lti"ti'Wut  f*  iKKii  Dis- 
trict, W  ikl  i'uint. 

Kltt*rv        


1.349 
1,537 


3K) 


2.4^8 


i  a.M-iiV^'ula. 


Vitth. 


I-aquey 

Hif  Firrey.. 

l.^cliun>t. 


Midwest  Oty 

ijcliooi    District    No.    2   of    Richland 

Cminty,  Columbia. 
Summer  vllle 


I)<iaj:la.'   .'School  DWrlct  No.  3,  Ells- 

wrirtii  Air  Forre  Ba.'se. 
Yslela 


Tooele  Count  >  Sdiool  Dlsirli-t,  Too<  Ic. 


178 


06 

vo 
aar. 

43 
>  1,029 


730 


142 

4,833 

2W1 

1.140 

2.0^4 

1,705 

4,419 

151 

32 

378 

371 

42 

689 

6.787 

13,047 

1,316 

4,126 

764 

1144 

139 

1.  187 

6.000 

10,780 

1,800 

4.^20 

OB 

67 
4« 

•3 

39 

41 

76 

75 

55 
41 

26 
98 
30 


5A 


Public 
L.IW  K74 
en  til  le- 
nient 


S535.141 

,S41,607 
12.0,« 


Total 
cwrent 
expense 
budget 


$1,144,110 

1.820  000 
64.549 


172.  9R2  I         637.  500 
143,046        1,032,615 


12.819 

2.784 

71,911 

950,332 

17\0O2 

72,161 

"  366,990 

424,475 


27.S,  961 


86.67.^ 

13.556 

219.340 

S.790.8n 
823.263 
630. 000 
428.135 

3,  540. 115 


l,482,!i« 


Pcrprnt 
Fpiliral 
eniMle- 
menl  i£ 
of  total 
budget 


47 

33 

19 

27 
14 


15 
21 
33 


22 

14 

>86 

12 


18 


Chief  Federal  properties  claimed 


Great  Lakes  Naval  Traminp  <miund,  VA. 

Fort  Sheridan 
Fori  Riley  Military  Reservation. 

F   r!  K;.  .V 

Portomonth     Nav!,,     Base    and    taoui^inf:. 

Pease    Air   F'Ttn    Has 
lucnils    Phtphulldinr    Corp.    KeesW    Air 

Force  base.  Vish  and  Wikllilc,  Brookky 

.Air   Forn    Uast- 
I  Fort  ly^irifir'l  W'>o<l 
I  !>., 

Naval    air    station,     Mc<iuir«     .Vir    Forr* 

Hase.   F..rt   I'lr 
TlnkBT    KiT  Force  Ba.».  Win  Rop>re  Field 

iF.\.\i.  \ .K  bospilji,  nussiW  sile». 
Fort  Jaclkfon. 

Cliarleston  .Mr  For«'  Ba.^-  and  housiuR, 

naval  \>.\sv.  naval  amiiiuiuiioti  dc{>ot. 
Ellsworth    Air    Force    Ba-se    and    buu.'^iiif. 

-Nike  sii(«.  Titan  iiv^ta Ilut ions . 
Foit    B1l'v<    >'llitary    R.-sirvalion,    Bricps 

.Kit    Forti    Hx-c.    cinirtlviuse    (El   Fawi  . 

Border    l'.iirol,    KitUiinalioii    bea<l()uar- 

tcrs.     In'crna;  ion;il     Pri^iFf,    jirocesMiii: 

ct-nter.  (   K  \  .ind  \Vp!,i),fr  Buri'an. 
Dupway     I'r.ivine     iirounds.     Ordnwice 

DctKjl.   Pivscrc!    IKiHJt  activity,  Weud- 

ovpr  .KiT  KorcT  Ha":< 


1  I>»U  are  estimated  based  on  Initial  proces.<lnj  of  applications  submitted  by  school 
dbtrlrts. 


'  Includes  226  under  subi^ec.  3(0. 
>  Includes  Jll.iou  under  sec.  '2. 


INFORMATION  KECAXDIMG  NUMBEB  OF  FFD- 
r»AU,T  CONWECXED  CHILDRrK  AND  REQUIRE - 
MFNTS  FOR  rFDF.RAL  rUNDS  VKTIKM.  PTJBUIC 
LAW     816,    BY     CATEGORY     OF    FTDULAL     IMPACT 

Under  Public  Law  815  a«  currently  in  effect 
echool  dUtrlcta  are  authorized  to  apply  for 
Federal  assiftance  for  construction  of  school 

fiicilitle.s  fir  lncre;i.«^es  in  school  membership 
ol  category  A  children  only  that  are  expected 
to  tx-cur  by  June  30,  1963.  Catevzory  A  chil- 
dren are  thoee  who  live  on  Federiii  property 
with  a  parent  employed  on  Federal  property 
AuthoriTiation  for  payments  for  children  In 
this  catepory  was  made  permanent  by  the 
passage  of  PtibMc  Law  85  620  In  1958.  It  Is 
estimated  that  $24  mllUnn  will  be  required 
under  this  category  for  fiscal  year  1962  for 
17.200  children. 

If  Public  Law  815  is  extended  to  authorize 
payment  for  B  category  children  for  fiscal 
year  ln6'2.  which  provisions  expired  June  30 
1961,  a  local  educational  agency  will  be 
a\ithon7*d  to  apply  for  schtwil  construction 
assistance  tor  estimated  lncrea.<;es  in  the 
number  of  pupils  residing  on  Federal  prop- 
erty or  residing  with  a  parent  employed  on 
Federal  property,  that  are  exjjected  to  occur 
by  June  30.  1962.  Most  of  the  districts 
qualifying  for  assi.stance  under  this  category 
(sub.s^c.  5ia)(2)i  do  so  on  account  of  in- 
creased numbers  of  children  who  reside  with 
a  parei'.t  employed  on  Federal  property 
Ba.'ied  on  pa?t  experience  It  Is  estimated 
that  In  fiscal  year  1962.  school  districts  will 
have  an  lncrca.se  of  some  42,000  B  category 
children  and  the  estimated  payments  to  the 
school  district.s  on  account  of  these  children 
will    be    appro.ximately    $32  400.000. 

Listed  below  In  table  V  are  examples  of 
.«;chool  districts  which  are  heavily  impacted 
becavise  of  B  category  children  in  schotil 
membership  which  have  received  as.slstance 
under  Public  Law  815  in  the  pa^t  and  arc 
expected  to  have  further  Increases  In  the 
number  of  such  children  in  their  schools. 

Section  14  of  Public  Law  815  provides  for 
financial  aid  to  school  districts  which 
urgently  need  additional  school  facilities  pri- 
marily   for    Indian    children    living   on    tax- 


exempt  Indian  lands  and  attending  or  who 
wovild  attend  the  public  schools  if  school 
facilities  were  available  in  the  district  for 
them. 

Table  V 


A  cate- 

B  rate- 

Von- 

Scl'O.,1  .Itslrict 

Kory 

porv 

Federal 

Total 

chiidfcii  diiJUren 

mem- 

ber&bip 

Midwevt  Citv  Inde- 

IHIldlVll  Scltool 

I'lslrirt  N(i    .'.2. 

Mldwr.sT  Citv. 

('Kla           .          

3.V) 

6.909 

6.039 

13.25IH 

l^^in.iior  rnifip<l 

.-<  JKXo   I  iisUli  1, 

L<in,i«"  .  <  ",i!if     .. . 

2.513 

2,528 

1.990 

7,031 

Mnnti-rr'V  ("ifv 

School  I)i.nrH-t, 

MmIiI,!.  \  ,  ('..hf 

2,  >*H( 

3.561 

4.33f. 

10,706 

"i  J.1.U  InU-jH^ndent 

School  Disilriit, 

Ysictn.  Tex 

0 

6.093 

12.262 

17.3.Vi 

H'-cviu-  1  Countv 

1'. '.ir  1  of  Public 

In  strut!  ion, 

ritusvillo,  Fla 

795     10, 667 

1 

IZ990 

24, 4;.:' 

to  c.-vrry  ov:t  the  provisions  of  this  section 
This  amount  has  nou-  t>een  allocated  to  eligi- 
ble school  diEtricts.  There  sire  severaj  school 
districts  now  eligible  for  a  grant  under  sec- 
tion 14  but  no  funds  can  be  reserred  for 
them  It  is  estimated  that  12  million  will  be 
required  for  fiscal  year  1982  under  this  sec- 
tion If  the  act  is  extended  and  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriation  is  increased 

Examples    of    this    type    of    school    district 
follow; 

Tablx  VI 


Bcc.  14 

Otlicr 

ToUI 

School  district 

mrm- 

mem- 

mem- 

hrr- 

ber- 

ber- 

sLup 

Slll|> 

ship 

fl) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Chmle   8<bool    District   No. 

'M,  Chinle,  Anr       

828 

e 

828 

Tut'a  t^itveli-mentary  School 

l>i.<:trict  No.  15.  Tuba  Citv. 

Aril- 

700 

i".( 

719 

These  school  districts  are  seldom  eligible 
for  a.ssistance  under  section  5  of  the  act  be- 
cause they  cannot  show  the  required  in- 
crcitse  In  membership  for  a  specific  2-year 
lnrren.se  period  as  reqiilred  by  that  section. 
cen  tl'.Liuph  they  have  large  numbers  of 
Indian  children  living  on  tax-exempt  In- 
dian lands  In  their  school  district  Some  of 
these  children  do  not  attend  any  school  while 
others  attend  boarding  schools  located  out- 
side of  the  district.  If  school  facilities  were 
available  m  the  district,  many  of  tliese  chil- 
dren not  now  in  any  school  as  well  as  those 
attending  out-of -district  boarding  schools, 
would  enroll  in  the  public  school.  Since 
most  of  these  school  districts  have  little  or 
no  bonding  capacity  or  other  financial  re- 
sources available  for  construction  of  school 
facilities,  Federal  assistance  under  section  14 
Is  essential  If  the  school  facilities  are  to  be 
constructed. 

The  law  as  now  enacted  authorizes  the 
appropriation   of   not   to  exceed   140  million 


Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum. Before  doing  so.  it  should  be  noted 
that  I  have  said  little  about  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  All  of  us  know 
that  an  amendment  may  be  offered  seek- 
ing to  extend  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  for  2  or  more  years.  When 
that  amendment  has  been  offered  and 
the  speech  in  support  of  it  has  been  made. 
I  shall  have  something  to  say  about  that 
subject. 

I  know  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee wish  to  speak  today  or  tomorrow  or 
the  next  day.  I  sought  this  afternoon 
only  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the  general 
framework  and  the  major  premises  of 
those  of  us  who  support  the  HUl-Morse 
bill  to  extend  the  impacted  areas  legis- 
lation for  another  year. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

|No   1971 


Bartlett 

HIU 

Mundt 

Bvrd,  Va 

Mansfield 

Pastore 

Clark 

McClellan 

Randolph 

Cooper 

McNamaia 

Saltonstall 

Dlrlcsen 

Metcalf 

Smith.  Maine 

EUender 

Monroney 

Sparkman 

Hart 

Morse 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  notified 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present,  and  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr. 

Metcalf  in  the  chair  > .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay.  Mr,  Aiken,  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
BoGGS,  Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr  Bush,  Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  C.xnngn,  Mr.  Cape- 
hart,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Carroll.  Mr. 
Case  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Case  of  South 
Dakota,  Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr  Dworshak,  Mr. 
Eastland.  Mr.  Engle.  Mr.  Ervin.  Mr. 
FONG,  Mr.  F^lbright,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Grueninc,  Mr.  Hartke. 
Mr.  HiCKEY,  Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey. Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
Jordan,  Mr.  Keating.  Mr.  Kefauver,  Mr. 
KucHEL,  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Long  of 
Hawaii,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN,  Mr,  McCarthy.  Mr,  McGee,  Mr. 
Morton,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr, 
Pell,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr,  Robertson,  Mr. 
Russell,  Mr.  Schoeppel.  Mr,  Scott,  Mr, 
Smathers,  Mr,  Smith  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  Symington-.  Mr,  Tal- 
madge,  Mr,  Thurmond.  Mr,  Tower,  Mr, 
Wiley,  Mr,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Yarborough, 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr, 
Young  of  Ohio  entered  the  Chamber  and 
an.swered  to  their  names. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr,  Hayden!. 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr,  Kerr). 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  1  Mr.  Long  1 . 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Neu- 
berger  1  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez  1  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson  1 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Hicken- 
LOOPER  and  Mr.  Miller  1  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr, 
BeallI,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis  1,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
HruskaI,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  JavitsI.  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 


The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Butler  1  is  detained  on  official  busine.ss. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  A 
quorum  is  present, 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mi'.  President.  I  am 
sending  to  the  desk  an  amendment  which 
will  extend  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  for  1  year,  exactly  as  we  pro- 
pose to  extend  the  impacted  areas  law 
under  Public  Laws  815  and  874  for  1 
year. 

The  same  arguments  that  I  u.sed  this 
afternoon  in  my  speech  for  extension  of 
Public  Laws  815  and  874  for  1  year  ap- 
ply equally  in  support  of  my  amendment 
for  the  extension  of  NDEA  for   1  jear. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  de.^k,  for  printing  under  the  rule, 
and  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
amendment  may  lie  on  the  table  and 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table:  and.  without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

On     page     1,     ;ifter     line     2.     insert    the 

following 

"TITLE    I — PUBI  IC   L.^WS    815    AND    874" 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "That  (a>|the" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follo||ing: 
■■Section    1     lai    The". 

On  page  2.  after  line  16,  Insert  th«l  fol- 
lowing 

"TITLE  II  —  ONE-YE.1R  E.KTENSION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL    DEFENSE    EDUCATION    ACT   OF    1858 

■Amendment.^  to  title  II  (loans  to  .\tudents 
in  institutions  of  higher  educatiori) 
■Sec  201  (a)  Section  201  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1962.  and  such  sums  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963.  and  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  students  who  have  received 
a  loan  for  any  school  year  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1962'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  each  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1962.  and  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  and  such  sums  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1964.  rnd  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years  as  may  be  neccpsary 
to  enable  students  who  have  received  a  1  ^an 
for  any  school  vear  ending  prior  to  Jijly  1, 
1963' 

"■(b)  Section  202  of  such  Act  Is  ametnded 
by  striking  out  1962'  each  place  where  It  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■1963'. 

"(CI  Section  206  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  1966'  each  place  where  it 
appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■1967'. 

■'Amcndmrnts  to  title  III  (financial  n^sist- 
nncc  jar  strengthening  science,  mathe- 
matics,    and     modern     foreign     lanffuage 

instruction  i 

■Sec.  202  lai  Section  301  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
by  striking  out  three  succeeding  fiscal  years' 
both  places  where  it  appears  therein  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  four  succeeding  fiscal 
years'. 

"(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
302(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'two  fiscal  years  in  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1960.  and  ending  June  30.  1962'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
'three  fiscal  years  in  the  period  beginning 
July  1.  1960,  and  ending  June  30.   1963'. 

'•  ( c )  The  second  sentence  of  section  304 1  b ) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'three  succeeding  fiscal  years'. 


"Amendment   to  title  IV   (national  defense 
fellouship.i) 

'Sec  203.  Section  402  of  the  National  De- 
fen.se  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  'three  succeeding  fiscal  years' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  four  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years. 

'A7nendments  to  title  V  {guidance,  counsel- 
ing, and  testing:  identification  and  en- 
couragement of  able  students  \ 

"Sec  204,  (a)  Section  501  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
by  striking  ovit  three  succeeding  fiscal  years' 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years' 

"(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  504 
(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"two  succeeding  fiscal  years'  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof    three  succeeding  fiscal  years' 

"(c)  the  first  sentence  of  section  504(bi 
of  such  Act  1.S  amended  by  striking  out  three 
.•succeeding  fiscal  years'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "four  succeeding  fiscal  years' 

"(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  511  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  'thref 
succeeding  fiscal  years'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    four  succeeding  fiscal  years'. 

"Amendments  to  title  VI  {language 
development ) 

"Sec  '205  (ai  Section  601  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
by  striking  out  1962'  both  places  where  it 
appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•1963'. 

"(b)  Section  611  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  three  succeeding  fiscal  years' 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'four  succeeding 
fiscal  years'. 

'Amendment  to  title  Vll  {research  and  ex- 
perimentation m  more  effectiie  utilization 
of  educational  media ) 

"Sec.  206  Section  763  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  three  succeeding  fiscal  years' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  four  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years'. 

'Amendment  to   title   Vlll    [area   vocational 
education  progrrams) 

"Sec,  207,  Section  301  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1946  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'three  succeeding  fiscal  years'  and  li.- 
sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  four  succeeding  fiscal 
years  . 

"Amendment  to  .section  1009  {improvement 
of  statistical  services) 

Sec  208,  Section  1009(a)  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  three  succeeding  fiscal  years' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years'. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
e.xtend  for  one  year  the  temporary  provlslon.<= 
of  Public  Laws  815  and  874  relating  to  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  the  construction  and 
operation  of  schools  In  federally  Impacted 
areas,  to  provide  for  the  application  of  .such 
laws  to  American  Samoa,  and  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  for  one  year" 

Mr.  McNAMARA,  Mr,  President,  at 
the  outset  I  wish  to  say  I  heartily  sub- 
scribe to  the  presentation  so  ably  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  probably  has  worked  harder  and 
more  diligently  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gre.ss  on  the  problem  of  aid  to  education 
than  has  any  other  Senator  up  to  this 
time.  I  subscribe  thoroughly  to  what 
he  has  said, 

Mr  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr,  McNAMARA     I  yield. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  the  wonderful  help 
he  has  been  to  me  and  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  [Mr.  Hill]  all  this 
year  in  connection  not  only  wilh  educa- 
tion problems  but  also  in  his  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor.  We  could  not  have  mside  the 
progress  we  have  made  thus  far  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  dedicated  service 
to  the  educational  needs  of  this  country 
rendered  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 

(  Mr     McNAMARA  ]  . 

Mr  McNAMARA  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  I  was  about  to  say 
that  none  of  this  could  have  been  ac- 
complished without  the  cooperation  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr  HillI.  who  has  beeii  cooperative 
not  only  in  regard  to  education  but  also 
in  regard  to  propo.'^ed  health  legislation, 
proposed  labor  legislation,  and  other 
problems  which  come  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr,  President,  I  wish  to  start  my  re- 
marks by  calling  up  the  amendment 
which  has  been  at  the  desk  a  week  or 
so.  and  to  make  certain  modifications 
to  correct  t5T>ographical  errors, 

Mr.  President,  the  typopraphical  er- 
rors in  the  amendment  8-16-61 — B.  of- 
fered for  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  I  Mr.  Muskie  1  are  as  follows:  On 
page  2,  line  6,  the  words  "three-year  " 
should  be  "two-year. " 

On  page  11.  lines  11  and  16.  the  figures 

■  108"  should  be  deleted  where  they  ap- 
pear and  the  figures  '  208"  should  be  in- 
serted in  lieu  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment, as  modiflcd,  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,    is  as  follows: 

On  page  I,  after  line  2.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing 

■  TIT1,£     I  —  ri.BLlC     1.AWS     815     AND     874" 

On  page  1,  line  3.  strike  out  "That  (a)  the" 
and    Insert    In    lieu    thereof    the    following 
'Sri-noN   1     (a  I   The", 

On  page  2.  after  line  16.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"nTLE  n — SCHOOL  ASSISTANCL  ACT  OF   1961 

"Sec.  201  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'School   Asfiisl«nce  Act  of   1961. 

"Declaration  of  purpose 
"Sec.  202  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
authorize  a  two-year  program  of  Federal 
grants  to  States  to  a,«:slst  their  local  educa- 
tion agencies  to  construct  urgently  needed 
public  elementary  and  secondary  school 
facilities.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
with  this  assistance  the  quality  of  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education  will  be 
substantially  Improved  In  all  States  and  that 
Inequalities  of  educational  opportxinltles 
within  and  between  States  will  be  substan- 
tially reduced. 

"Assurance  against   Federal   interference    m 
schools 

■  "Sec  203  In  the  administration  of  this 
title  no  department,  agency,  otilcer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  shall  exercise  any 
direction,  supervision,  or  control  over  the 
policy  determination,  personnel,  curricu- 
lum, program  of  Instruction,  or  the  admin- 
istration or  operation  of  any  school  or 
Bchool  tystem. 


"Authorization  of  appropriations 
"S*c  204  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  without  any  limitation  of 
such  appropriation  or  condition  inconsistent 
with  or  contrary  to  the  t^rms  or  purposes 
of  this  title,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1  1P61,  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year.  »3 2 5, 000  000.  for  the  purpose  of  making 
payments  to  State  education  agencies  as  pro- 
vided In  this  title 

"Allotment  to  State: 

"Sec,  205,  (ai  The  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  204  shall  be  allotted 
among  the  Stales  on  the  basis  of  the  income 
per  child  of  school  age.  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  8cho<'l  age.  and  the  effort  for  public 
tchool  purposes  of  the  respective  States,  A 
St.-'.te  allotment  under  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
by  the  State,  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  during  such  year  .-vnd  the 
next  fiscal  year  ( and  for  those  two  years 
onlyi.  Except  a^  provided  by  section  206. 
such  allotments  shall  be  made  as  follows 
The  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State 
for  each  fiscal  year  an  amount,  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  suiiis  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  204  for  such  year  as  the 
pr'-Kluct  of — 

"(11  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
1     the  Stat?  in  the  preceding  fi.scal  year,  and 

"(2)    the    State's    allotment    ratio    las    de- 
termined under  subsection  ib)  ) . 
bears  to  the  sum  of  corresponding  products 
for  all  the  States. 

"(b)    For  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  The  'allotment  ratio'  for  any  State 
shall  be  1.00  less  the  product  of  (Ai  50  and 
(B)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
Income  r>er  child  of  school  age  for  the  State 
by  the  Income  per  child  of  school  age  for  all 
the  States  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam. 
.American  Samoa,  the  District  of  Coltimbla, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands),  except  that  (1)  the 
allotment  ratio  shall  In  no  case  be  less  than 
.25  or  more  than  75  and  (li)  the  allotment 
ratio  for  Pvierto  Rico,  Guam.  American 
Samoa  and  the  V'lrgin  Islands  shall  be  75. 
(HI)  the  allotment  ratio  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  be  50  and  (iv)  the  allotment 
ratio  of  any  St.at<"  shall  be  50  for  any  fiscal 
year  If  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the  cost 
of  education  In  such  .Stat*  exceeds  the 
median  of  such  costs  in  all  the  St:-.te6  by  a 
factor  of  2  or  more  as  determined  by  him  on 
the  basis  of  an  index  of  the  average  per 
pupil  cost  of  constructing  minimum  school 
facilities  in  the  States  as  determined  for 
E\ich  fiscal  year  under  section  15  (6 1  of  the 
Act  of  September  23.  1950.  as  amended  (20 
U.SC.  645)  or.  In  the  Commissioner  s  discre- 
tion, on  the  basis  of  such  index  and  such 
other  statistics  and  data  as  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  deem  adequate  and  appropriate, 

■  (2)  The  allotment  ratios  shall  be 
promulgated  by  the  Commissioner  for  each 
fiscal  year,  between  July  1  and  August  31  of 
such  fiscal  year,  except  that  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1.  1961,  such  allotment 
ratios  shall  be  promulgated  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  enactment  of  this  title.  Al- 
lotment ratios  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be 
computed  on  tlie  basis  of  the  average  of  the 
incomes  per  rhi]d  of  school  age  for  the  States 
and  for  all  the  States  (exclusive  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam.  Amerlc^in  Samoa,  the  District 
of  Colunibia,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  i  for  the 
tlirce  most  recent  consecutive  fiscal  years  for 
which  satisfactory  data  are  available  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  Sucli 
promulgation  shall  be  conclusive  for  the 
purp<.»es  of  this  title,  except  that  the  Com- 
missioner may  estimate  and  subsequently 
revise  such  allotment  ratios,  and,  as  so 
revised  and  promulgated,  such  promulga- 
tion shall  be   equally  conclusive, 

"i3)  The  term  'Income  per  child  of  school 
age'  for  any  fiscal  year  for  a  State  or  for 
all  the  States  mcana  the  total  personal  in- 
come for  the  State  or  for  all  the  States  in 


the  calendar  year  ending  In  such  fiscal  year 
(exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands ) .  respectively,  divided  by  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the 
State  or  in  aU  Buch  Stales,  resjjectlvely.  tn 
such  fiscal  year, 

"  ( 4 )  The  term  'child  of  school  age'  means 
a  member  of  the  jsopulatlon  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  seventeen,  both  Incltislve. 

"Maintenance  and  improvrrnent  of  State 
and  local  support  for  public  school  financ- 
ing 

"Sec  206  (ai  The  sum  other^wlse  allocable 
to  any  State  under  section  205  for  any  fiscal 
year  after  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1961,  shall  be  reduced  if  such  State's  effort 
for  such  fiscal  year  is  not  at  least  equal  to 
such  State's  base  eJTort  for  such  year.  The 
amount  of  such  reduction  shall  be  the  dif- 
ference between  the  State's  public  school 
expenditures  In  such  year  and  the  public 
school  expenditures  It  would  have  made  in 
such  year  had  it  exerted  the  State's  base 
effort  for  such  year. 

•■(b»  The  sum  otherwise  allocable  to  any 
State  under  section  205  for  any  fiscal  year 
after  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1961, 
shall  also  be  reduced  if  such  State's  effort 
lor  such  year  is  not  at  least  equal  to  the 
States  baie  effort  for  such  year  plus  the 
average  annual  rate  of  increase  In  the  na- 
tional effort  over  the  five  fiscal  year  p>eriod 
beginning  July  1,  1956,  and  ending  June  30. 
1961.  The  amount  of  the  reduction  under 
this  subsection  i  wliich  shall  be  In  addition 
to  the  reduction.  If  any,  under  subsection 
lai)  shall  bear  the  sanie  relation  to  the 
sum  otherwise  allcicable  to  the  State  under 
section  205,  1 1  i  as  the  difference  between 
the  State  s  effort  and  the  national  effort  for 
such  year  bears  to  the  national  effort  for 
such  year  or  '2t  if  It  would  result  Ln  a 
smaller  reduction,  as  the  difference  between 
the  State's  expenditure  per  public  school 
pupil  and  110  per  centum  of  the  national 
expenditure  per  public  school  pupU  tor  such 
year,  bears  to  110  per  centum  of  the  national 
expenditure  per  public  school  pupil  for  such 
year.  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
State  for  any  year  for  which  the  State's 
effort  equaled  or  exceeded  the  national  effort 
for  such  year  or  the  States  expenditure  per 
public  school  pupil  equaled  or  exceeded  110 
per  centum  of  the  national  expenditure  per 
public  school  pupil  for  such  year. 

"(c)  The  total  reductions  which  may  be 
made  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  from 
the  sum  otherwise  allocable  to  a  State  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  one-third 
of  such  sum 

"(d)  The  stim  of  the  reductions  under  this 
section  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  real- 
lotted  by  proportionately  increasing  the 
allotments  under  section  205  for  such  year 
of  those  remainlns  States  (other  than  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico.  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands) 
whose  allotments  for  such  year  have  not 
been  reduced  under  this  section, 

"le)    For  ptirposes  of  this  section- - 

'■(1)(A)  A  'State's  effort'  for  ajiy  State 
for  a  fiscal  year  Is  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  (1)  the  State's  expenditure  per 
public  EChcKDl  pupil  by  (11)  the  Income  per 
such  pupil  for  the  State:  except  that  the 
State's  effort  shall  be  deemed  to  be  equal 
to  the  State's  base  effort  and  to  the  national 
effort  In  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia 

"(Bi  A  State's  base  effort'  for  a  fiscal 
ye.ir  means  the  average  State  effort  over  the 
three    Immediately    preceding    fiscal    years. 

■■iCi  The  'Income  per  public  school  pupU" 
for  a  State  or  for  all  the  States  for  any  fiscal 
year  means  the  total  personal  income  for 
tiie  State  or  for  all  the  States  in  the  calen- 
dar year  ending  in  such  fiscal  year  (exclu- 
.slvc  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  .\nierlcan  Samoa, 
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nnd  the  Virgin  Islands),  respectively,  divided 
by  the  number  of  public  school  pupils  in 
the  8t«t«  or  In  all  such  States,  respectively. 
In  such  flscal  year. 

"(3)  (A)  The  'national  efTort'  for  any 
niical  year  Is  the  quotient  obtained  by  di- 
viding (1)  the  expenditure  per  public  schocjl 
pupil  for  all  the  StAt«s  (exclusive  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  American  Mnmoa.  the  Virgin 
iNlnttdB.  nnd  the  District  of  Columbia)  by 
111)  the  income  per  »uch  pupil  for  all  such 
Hiittei 

"iBi  The  averagn  anniml  rate  of  Increnite 
III  the  niitlonal  effort  over  the  Ave  fiscal 
year  period  beginning  July  l,  1956,  and  end- 
ing June  30,  1961,  shall  be  determined  by 
dividing  the  difference  between  the  national 
efTort  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1956,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1.  1960,  by  four, 

"(3)  (A)  The  'public  school  expenditures' 
of  any  State  In  any  fiscal  year  means  the 
total  expenditures  by  the  State  and  subdivi- 
sions thereof  In  such  year  for  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  eiucatkn  made 
from  funds  de  ived  from  State  and  local 
sources  In  the  State  (including  payments  In 
the  nature  of  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  from 
any  sources) . 

"(B)  The  'expenditure  per  public  school 
pupil"  for  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  means 
the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  State's 
public  school  expenditures  in  such  year  by 
the  number  of  its  public  school  pupils  for 
such  year. 

"(C)  The  'national  expenditure  per  pub- 
lic school  pupil'  for  any  fiscal  year  means 
the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  (i)  the 
public  school  expenditures  of  all  the  States 
In  such  year  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia)  by  (iii  the  number  of 
public  school  pupils  in  all  such  States  for 
such  year. 

"(4)  The  Com mi.ss loner's  determinations 
of  the  State  efTort.  base  effort,  income,  public 
school  expenditures,  and  expenditure  per 
public  school  pvipll.  for  any  State,  and  his 
determinations  of  the  national  effort,  aver- 
age rate  of  increase,  and  expenditure  per 
public  school  pupil,  shall  be  conclusive  for 
purposes  of  this  title,  except  that  the  Com- 
missioner may  estimate  and  subsequently  re- 
vise any  such  determination,  and  as  so  re- 
vised, such  determination  shall  be  equally 
conclusive. 

■Payment   of  allot  tKrntt    to   States 

"Sec.  207.  Payments  to  States  which  have 
submitted  and  had  approved  their  applica- 
tions under  this  title  of  Federal  funds  al- 
lotted to  them  pur.su.int  to  section  205  (as 
adjusted  by  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  section  206  and  as  adjusted  on  account 
('I  overpayme'iits  or  underpayments  previ- 
ously made)  shall  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner on  the  basis  of  such  estimates,  in 
such  installments,  and  at  such  times,  as 
may  be  reasonably  required  for  expendi- 
ture by  the  States  of  the  furds  so  allotted 

"State  agency  ad'nini.strative  costs 

"Sec.  208.  From  the  sums  allotted  to  it 
under  section  205.  as  adjusted  by  section 
206.  for  each  fiscal  year,  a  State  education 
;iyency  may  use  su'"h  amount  as  it  deems 
necessary  for  any  supervision,  services,  and 
other  costs  of  administering  Its  activities  un- 
der this  title  In  that  year,  except  that  such 
amount  shall  not  be  more  than  whichever 
IS  the  lesser  of  (1)  ten  cents  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  public  school  pupils  In  the 
•State  during  the  prior  fiscal  year,  and  (2) 
$150,000,  except  that  If,  for  any  State,  such 
lesser  amount  Is  less  than  $25,000,  such 
amount  shall  be  Increased  to  $25,000. 

"State  applications 

"Hec.  209,  (a)  A  State  which  desires  to 
ru^celvc  Its  allotmentA  under  this  title  shall 
HUbmtt  through  lt«  State  education  agency 
an  application  to  the  Commissioner  which — 


"(1)  provides  assurance  that  the  Btate 
education  agency  shall  be  the  sole  afency 
for  administering  the  f\iiidn  received  under 
this  title; 

"(2)  jjrovldes  that  mich  allolmeiit,  fx- 
c«pt  for  nums  us«l  in  accordnnce  wuh  ner- 
tlrjn  208,  shall  1m"  usod  exclusively  for  ihi* 
construction  of  public  clcmtntury  iitiU  kpi  - 
(/ndnry  school  fiirllllltir,, 

"(3)  sets  forth  criteria  and  procfclarfi  i" 
Insure  that  in  alloc-utliig  rutids  rmji^iM'tl 
under  this  title  (exclusive  of  amouins  im  bf 
UHed  under  section  208 1  to  local  eUuUKUon 
agencies  priority  will  be  given  to  1(k'.i1  scIuch- 
tlon  agencies  which.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
State  education  agency  have  the  ^'reatesi 
need  for  additional  school  f.icilities  and 
which  arc  least  able  to  ftniince  the  (jost  nl 
needed  school  facilities; 

"(4)  provides  assurance  that  every  local 
education  agency  whose  application  for 
funds  under  this  title  Is  denied  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  the  State 
education  age;.cy; 

"(5 1  sets  forth  procedures  for  such  Uscal 
control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disburse- 
ment of.  and  accounting  for.  funds  paid  to 
the  State  and  by  the  State  to  the  local  edu- 
cation agencies  under  this  title,  which  pro- 
cedures shall  include  provision  for  repay- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  any  sums 
received  by  the  State  from  its  allotment  for 
any  fiscal  year  under  this  title  which  are 
not  obligated  by  it  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  by  the  end  of  the  flscal 
year  following  that  for  which  such  allotment 
was  made,  or  which  are  not  expended  In  ac- 
cordance therewith  by  the  end  of  the  second 
fiscal  year  following  that  m  which  thej  were 
obligated  (unless  such  sums  have  been 
deducted  from  subsequent  payments  pursu- 
ant to  section  207 1 ; 

"1 6)  provides  assurance  that  the  require- 
ments of  section  211  will  be  complied  with 
on  all  construction  projects  in  the  State 
assisted  under  this  title,  and 

"(7 1  provides  for  making  such  reports 
in  such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Commissioner  may  from  time  to 
time  reasonably  require  and  for  access  by 
the  Commissioner,  upon  request,  to  the  rec- 
ords upon  which  such  Information  Is  based 
"(b)  With  respect  to  any  public  school 
operated  by  a  public  agency  or  Institution 
other  than  a  State  or  local  education  agency. 
and  in  the  case  of  any  State  in  which  a  State 
education  agency  has  exclusive  responBiblUty 
for  financing  the  construction  of  echool 
facilities  within  the  entire  State,  within  a 
given  geographical  area  within  the  State,  or 
with  respect  U)  particular  categories  ol  pub- 
lic schools,  the  Commissioner  may  mf^flify  or 
make  inapplicable  any  of  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  to  the  extent  he  deems  such 
action  appropriate  in  the  light  of  the  special 
governmental  or  school  organiziitl',n  oi  such 
State.  [ 

"Revicu:  oj  State  applicatioi^s 

'Sec.  210.  (a)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall 
approve  an  application  of  a  State  which  ful- 
fills the  conditions  specified  in  nectlon 
209(a).  and  shall  not  finally  disapprove  a 
State  application  except  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the 
State  education  agency 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  education  agpi.f  y  finds  that 
such  agency  Is  not  complying  substantially 
with  the  provisions  required  to  be  Included 
In  Its  application  under  section  209(a),  or 
that  any  funds  have  been  diverted  from  the 
purposes  for  which  they  have  been  paid,  the 
Commissioner  shall  forthwith  notify  the 
Stat«  education  agency,  and  he  shall  there- 
after withhold  further  payments  u>  tlie  state 
under  this  title  until  there  is  no  longer  any 
such  failure  to  comply,  or.  If  compllunce  is 
Impossible,  there  is  a  repayment,  or  an  ar- 


ningemrnl  for  repayment  of  Federal  moneyn 
which  have  Ijeen  diverted  or  improperly 
expended 

ibi.li  A  .State  ••ducaiion  agency  dls- 
utitinned  with  a  final  action  of  the  Com- 
mlMioiier  under  subsection  (s)  of  this  sec- 
tion mny  appeal  to  the  United  Htates  court 
of  iippniin  r^r  the  circuit  in  which  such 
HUi'e  or  iiK''>>(  >  )•  located  by  filing  a  peti- 
iiiiti  \Mtli  such  court  wiihm  sixty  days  after 
iiuf'h  final  action  A  copy  of  the  petition 
111., ill  )><•  f(jrihwllh  traiismilled  by  the  clerk 
>.i  I  111-  court  In  ttie  Comminsloner,  or  any 
iifTlcer  designated  by  him  for  that  purpose 
Ttu-  f'limnUKhKjner  iliereupon  shall  file  In 
'.).!•  (  i'.irt  the  record  of  the  proceedings  mi 
wiuch  he  bahed  his  action,  as  provided  In 
section  2112  of  title  28    United  States  Code 

"i2)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (It  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  it  aside  In  whole  "r  in  part,  temporarily 
or  permanently  The  findings  of  the  Com- 
missioner as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but 
the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  re- 
mand the  case  to  the  Commissioner  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  Commissioner  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  mtxlifled  findings  of 
fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  action 
and  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the 
further  proceedings  Such  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
If   supported    by    substantial   evidence 

"(3)  The  judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part,  any  ac- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  shall  be  final,  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certification 
as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code. 

"Labor  standards 

"Sec  211  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
the  p>erformance  of  construction  work  fi- 
nanced In  whole  or  In  part  under  this  title 
shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  in 
the  locality  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  USC  276a  — 
276c- 5).  for  construction  projects  under  this 
title,  and  every  such  employee  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one 
and  one-half  times  his  basic  rate  of  pay  for 
all  hours  worked  in  excess  of  eight  hour.-; 
in  any  workday  or  forty  hours  In  the  work- 
week, as  the  case  may  be  The  State  educa- 
tion agency  of  each  Slate  shall  take  such 
stejjs  as  shall  be  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
wage  standards  required  above  shall  be  set 
out  in  each  project  advertisement  for  bid? 
and  In  each  bid  proposal  form  and  shall  be 
made  a  part  of  the  contract  covering  the 
project  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
in  this  provision  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  (15  FR  3176;  5  U.S  C  133/  15 1 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1934.  as 
amended  (40  USC    276c  ) . 

"Sec.  212.  The  State  education  agency  may 
waive  the  application  of  section  211  In  cases 
or  classes  of  ca.ses  where  laborers  or  me- 
chanics, not  otherwise  employed  at  any  time 
In  the  construction  of  the  project,  volun- 
tarily donate  their  services  for  the  purpose 
of  lowering  the  costs  of  construction  and 
the  State  education  agency  determlne.s  that 
any  amounts  saved  thereby  are  fully  credited 
to  the  education  agency  undertaking  the 
construction. 

"Dr/inition.i 

"Sec    213    For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(li    The  term  "Commissioner'  means  the 

United    States   Commissioner    of    Education 

"(2)    The    term     local    education    agency' 

means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 

constituted    local    school    authority    having 
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iidniinifirstlve  control  and  direction  of  pub- 
lic schools  In  n  city  county  township  school 
district    or  political  subdlMslon 

'  (3i  The  term  HUte  includes  the  District 
of  Oolumbui  Puprtu  Rico  Ouam  Amerunn 
SumrNl.   nnd    the    Virgin    Islands 

"(4)    ITie    term     Stale    education    agency 
BMans  the  Mate  board  of  education  or  other 
■§•:)(  y    or    officer    primarily    resjKjnsible    for 
the  Mtatp  supervision  of   pubiic  schools 

"i3l  The  term  juiblu  s(  luxi!  pupils  riieans 
ptiplls  111  a\eriiK<'  (1hi1\   a' tiuitl.iiu  r  at  public 

SfhfMjlS     MHlllIi     ,1     Sl.i'c      i>r     WI'I.U;     ull     (if     tllf 

MtHt^•^  US  drtrrmmed  by  tlif  C'limmissinncr 
In  iuiordancr  with  rru«Tln  de\rl(ip«-d  lis  him 
to  aasure  uniform  determinuiiuns  for  all  the 
SUtet 

"(6)  The  term  public  schools  means 
schools  providing  free  education  at  public 
expense,  under  public  supervision  and  direc- 
tion and  without  tvniion  charge  to  resident 
pupils,  and  which  is  provided  a.s  elerneir.;ir\ 
or  secondary  school  education  — 

"(ai  by  a  State  or  local  education  agency, 
or 

"(b)  If  the  State  application  approved 
under  this  title  so  provides,  by  another 
State   or   local    public    agencj    or    Institution 

"(7)  The  term  "elementary  and  secondary 
education'  shall  not  include  any  education 
provided  below  the  kindergarten  level  or  be- 
yond grade  12 

■  (8i  The  terms  school  facilities"  and  "pub- 
lic .school  facilities'  means  classrooms  and  re- 
lated facilities  (including  furniture.  In- 
structional materials  other  than  textbooks, 
equipment,  machinery,  and  utilities  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  school  purposes)  for 
public  schools,  and  Interests  in  land  (In- 
cluding site,  grading,  and  Improvement)  on 
which  such  facilities  are  constructed  Such 
terms  shall  Include  (gymnasiums  and  similar 
facilities,  except  th(jse  intended  primarily 
for  exhibitions  for  which  admission  Is  to  be 
charged  to  the  general  public. 

"(9)  The  t^rms  construct',  "constructing", 
and  ccanstrvictujn'  Include  the  preparation 
of  drawings  and  specifications  for  school 
facilities,  erecting  building,  acquiring,  alter- 
ing, remodeling.  Improving,  or  extending 
school  facilities:  and  the  inspection  and 
supervision  of  the  construction  of  school 
facilities  ■■ 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read ;  "A  bill  to 
extend  for  one  year  the  temporary  pro- 
visions of  Public  Laws  815  and  874 
relating  to  Federal  assistance  in  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  schools  in  fed- 
erally impacted  areas,  to  provide  for  the 
application  of  such  laws  to  American 
Samoa,  and  to  provide  a  two-year  pro- 
pram  of  financial  assistance  to  the  States 
for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  construction." 

Mr  McNAMARA  Mr  President,  the 
Senate  today  once  again  takes  up  the 
school  bill. 

The  reason  we  are  involved  again  in 
such  a  debate  is.  we  are  told,  because 
of  the  refusal  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  accept  our  previous  action  on 
schools. 

In  short,  we  are  being  told  to  walk 
into  this  Chamber  with  the  House,  in 
effect,  handing  each  of  us.  as  we  enter, 
our  new  senatorial  symbol,  the  rubber 
.stamp 

I  would  f^nd  it  difBcult  to  accept  such 
an  argument  were  there  a  .semblance  of 
proof  to  accompany  it.  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  accept  the  argument  when  the 
evidence  is  so  skimpy. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  never  voted  on  a 
.school  bill  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 


The  closest  that  body  came  to  a  vote 
was  on  a  procedural  matter,  an  issue  in 
which  the  exact  wishes  of  the  House  on 
education  were  so  obscured  ah  to  be  un- 
recognizable 

I  would  remind  the  Senate  that  theie 
have  been  many  occawlons  in  the  past 
year  when  the  Houne  khvc  all  of  Uh  some 
pleH^ant  ^urp|■lM•^ 

I  liappcned  lo  be  deeply  involved  in 
rcuHid  to  a  bill  early  im  the  wsMon  the 
minimum  wane  bill,  whicli  wais  once  pro- 
nounced e\en  more  hfelesk  than  Is  the 
school  bill 

The  foreign  aid  appiopiiation  bill 
now  on  our  calendar,  while  still  not  the 
optimum  bill,  was  made  a  far  strongei 
measure  by  the  full  House  than  thai 
which  came  from  House  committee 

I  cannot  believe  that  we  cannot  enact 
a  minimum  education  program  in  this 
Congress  if  the  House  is  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  it. 

President  Kennedy  is  not  a  man  given 
lo  overstatement,  and  his  characteriza- 
tion of  the  educational  problem  as  this 
Nation's  single  most  important  domes- 
tic issue  is  accurate. 

The  Senate  for  2  years  running  has 
given  convincing  proof  of  its  concern  for 
education. 

We  should  make  the  effort  to  present 
our  colleagues  in  the  Hou.'^c  with  what 
every  rational  person  would  recognize  as 
a  reasonable  compromise. 

That  would  be  simply  the  addition  of 
a   2-vcar   construction   program   to   HR 
9000. 

It  IS  on  that  amendment  and  the 
necessity  for  it  that  I  propose  to  speak 
at  length 

There  are  obviously,  as  this  Senate 
has  demonstrated,  two  ma.ior  educational 
efforts  the  Natior.  must  undertake 

First,  we  must  lake  that  action  neces- 
sary to  insure  a  sizable  increase  in  both 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  our  teaching 
personnel 

And  second,  we  must  do  everything 
w  ithm  our  power  to  build  the  classrooms 
necessary,  to  give  every  American  child 
the  educational  facilities  which  our  ex- 
perience and  desires  demand 

We  have  tried  to  accomplish  that  in 
our  action  which  sent  S.  1021  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

That  bill  has  been  resting  on  the  table 
of  the  House  since  our  action  and  I  am. 
at  this  stage  of  the  session,  piepared  to 
admit  that  its  chances  for  House  action 
are  slight. 

However.  I  do  believe  that  we  can.  by 
the  enactment  of  the  construction 
amendment  to  the  bill  before  us  now. 
do  much  to  alleviate  our  classroom  prob- 
lems and  indirectly  provide  more  funds 
for  the  recruitment  of  teachers  and  the 
upgrading  of  teaching  skills. 

My  only  purpose  today  is  to  refresh 
the  memor>"  of  this  Congress  on  the  rea- 
sons why  educational  legislation  has  been 
before  us  for  so  long. 

To  that  end  I  shall  read  from  docu- 
ments that  treat,  at  length,  the  subject 
under  discussion. 

For  those  who  still  express  concern 
about  the  future  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  if  it  does  provide  financial 
aid  for  schools.  I  wish  to  cite  some  past 


in.stances  of  Federal  support  of  educa- 
tion. 

The   National    Education    As.sociatlon 
h&h  compiled  a  list  of  such  Federal  activ- 
ities  and  I  wihh  to  quote  from  that  list 
The  title  \s    Some  Landmarks  in  Federal 
Legislation    for   Education   ' 

Ihr  ii*'  lif  KediTiiI  still  ntes  making  grants 
r  r  i-dM'  .i'','  t-,  Is  ling  Some  of  the  mf>si  im- 
|,  1  'n'.i'.  urc  Uiese 

tARt  V  M'CI-tC  I  AND  CHANTS 

17B5  Land  Ordinance  Specified  t)ie  rnan- 
ner  in  which  the  western  lands  should  be 
hur\e>ed  and  stipulated  that  there  shall  be 
reserved  the  lot  No  16  of  every  township  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  schools  within 
said    township  " 

Lat*M  I  shall  quote  from  a  statement  by 
President  George  Washington,  who  ad- 
vocated Federal  aid  to  education  back  in 
those  early  days. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  presenta- 
tion before  me: 

1787  Northwest  Ordinance:  Stated  that 
'religion,  morality  and  knowledge,  being 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  schc>ols  and  the  means  of 
education  shall  forever  be  encotiraged   " 

1802  Ohio  Enabling  Act  Granted  section 
16  of  each  township  In  the  States  carved  from 
the  public  domain  to  the  township  Inhabit- 
ants for  the  .^'upfxirt  of  schools  With  the 
exception  of  Texas,  Maine,  and  "West  "Virgiina. 
the  same  policy  applied  to  all  States  admitted 
to  the  Union  until  1848. 

1803.  Further  land  grants  to  new  States: 
Granted  a  township  to  Ohio  for  a  seminary  of 
learning  and  stipulated  that  all  educational 
land  grants  were  to  be  "for  schools  and  for 
no  other  use  intent  or  purposes  whatever" 
Similar  grants  extended  to  other  States 
carved  from  the  public  domain 

I.AND-GRANT  COLLEGE  STATUTES 

1862.  Mornll  Land-Grant  Act:  Granted 
to  each  Stat*  an  amount  of  30.000  acres  of 
public  land  (or  its  equivalent  In  scrip  i  per 
Congressman  for  the  support  of  a  college 
which  would  have  as  its  primary  purpose 
the  teaching  of  "such  branches  of  learning  as 
are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  *  •  •  ■■  Provision  was  also  made  for 
military    training. 

1890,  Second  Morrill  Act:  Increased  the 
support  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
\ersities 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  Piesident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education. 

Mr  MORSE  I  think  the  1862  Mor- 
nll Act  is  a  very  interesting  one.  It 
was  signed  by  Lincoln  after  a  similar 
bill  in  Buchanan's  administration  had 
been  vetoed  Buchanan  made  the  ar- 
gument against  it.  One  of  the  argu- 
ments in  his  veto  message  against  the 
bill  was  the  old  argument  that  we  are 
still  dealing  with  today.  It  was  feared 
that  the  bill  might  lead  to  too  much 
Federal  control  of  education.  It  did 
not  worry  Lincoln  and,  of  course,  it  has 
not  worried  the  President  of  any  land- 
grant  college  since,  although  over  the 
years  we  have  poured  millions  of  dollars 
into  our  land-grant  colleges.  In  the 
hearings  which  I  have  conducted  or  In 
which  I  have  participated  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate,  we  have  kept  asking 
for  evidence  that  would  show  there 
would   be   any   Federal   interference  in 
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the  land-grant  colleges.  Of  course,  no 
such  evidence  has  been  produced,  be- 
cause it  does  not  exist. 

The  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  very  interesting,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  it.  It  is  well  to  put  down 
in  chronological  order,  as  the  Senator 
has  done,  the  great  historic  landmarks 
as  to  what  has  happened  in  the  field  of 
education.  We  ought  to  show  every 
citizen  that  we  are  not  dealing  with 
something  new  today.  This  problem 
has  confronted  the  Republic  for  years, 
but  we  think  the  time  has  come  when 
we  ought  to  make  much  more  rapid 
progress  than  we  have  been  making. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

All  the  arguments  used  against  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate,  for  the  past  7  years,  have 
gone  into  the  business  of  Federal  inter- 
vention following  Federal  aid. 

Those  using  such  arguments  have  op- 
posed Federal  funds  for  such  puiT>oses 
as  building  classrooms,  helping  to  pay 
teachers'  salaries,  and  assisting  the 
States  to  pay  such  costs  as  those.  But 
now  we  find  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
a  great  sentiment  for  the  extension  of 
impacted-area  legislation.  The  proposed 
impacted-area  legislation  has  in  it  all 
the  elements  that  the  opponents  to  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  have  been  talking 
against  for  years.  All  those  elements 
are  implicit  in  the  proE>osed  legislation 
which  it  is  now  sought  to  extend  for 
longer  than  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation wants  to  extend  it. 

The  Senator  made  a  good  case  on  that 
point.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  it  in 
any  degree,  except  to  say  for  the  record 
that  if  those  elements  were  bad  in  the 
general  aid  to  education  bill,  they  are 
certainly  bad  in  the  proposed  extension 
of  the  Federal  aid  to  impacted  areas 
legislation.  I  do  not  think  they  are  bad 
in  either  instance.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  a  danger  of  Federal  intervention. 

As  I  have  studied  the  record,  it  cer- 
tainly appears  that  there  has  been  no 
Federal  intervention  down  through  the 
history  of  the  country. 

I  continue  to  read  from  my  presenta- 
tion: 

1908,  Nelson  amendment  to  Morrill  Act; 
Increased  the  support  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities.  The  permanent  an- 
nual appropriation  under  this  act  Is  now 
$2,550,000. 

1935,  Bankhead-Jones  Act:  Increased  an- 
nual appropriations  for  support  of  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities.  Congress 
now  appropriates  $2,501,000  annually. 

VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    ACTS 

1917,  Smith-Hughes  Act:  Provided  grants 
for  promoting  vocational  training  In  the 
public  schools  and  for  encouraging  special 
education  for  teachers  of  vocational  sub- 
jects. Contained  exacting  requirements  and 
stipulations  as  to  the  use  of  the  funds.  Per- 
manent annual  appropriation  amounts  to 
$7,138,000. 

1929,  George-Reed  Act:  Increased  annual 
appropriations  for  vocational  training  in  the 
public  schools  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

1936.  George-Deen  Act:  Continued  policy 
of  Federal  aid  for  vocational  training  In  the 
public  schools  and  extended  Smith-Hughes 
Act  to  include  education  In  distributive  oc- 
cupations. 

1946.  Oeorge-Barden  Act  (Public  Law  586. 
79th      Cong.)  :      Supplementary      legislation 


to  the  Smith-Hughes  and  George-Deen  voca- 
tional education  acts.  Authorizes  up  to 
$29  million  In  Federal  grants.  With  addi- 
tional funds  for  practical  nursing  and  fish- 
ery education  appropriations  for  fiscal  1958 
are  at  an  alltlme  high  of  $33  8  million. 

1956.  Public  Laws  911  and  1027.  84th  Con- 
gress: Amend  the  Oeorge-Barden  Act  to 
include  Federal  aid  for  practical  nurse  train- 
ing of  less  than  college  level  (up  to  $5  pili- 
Uon  a  year  for  5  years)  and  training  in  the 
fishery  trades  ($375,000  a  yean 

1958.  National  Defense  Education  Act: 
Title  X  of  Public  Law  85-864  adds  area  voca- 
tional pro;?rams  and  emphasizes  new  tech- 
nical skills.  (For  other  details,  see  also 
"Defense  Education  ") 


SCHOOL    LUNCHES 

1946.  National  SchCKDl  Lunch  Act  (Public 
Law  396,  79th  Cong):  Distributes  funds 
and  federally  purchased  foods  to  schools, 
public  and  nonpublic,  to  be  used  for  school 
lunches.  j 

1954.  school  milk  program  (Public  Law 
690.  83d  Cong.)  :  An  important  adjunct 
to  the  school  lunch  program.  In  1958.  Pub- 
lic Law  85—478  extended  this  program  until 
1961  and  authorized  $75  million  per  year  to 
make  surplus  milk  available  to  nonprofit 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  as  well  as 
child  care  centers,  settlement  houses,  and 
summer  camps. 

VETERANS    EDUCATION 

1944.  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act 
( Public  Law  346.  78th  Cong  »  :  Provided 
for  educational  and  training  benefits  for 
veterans  on  the  basis  of  1  year  plus  1  day 
for  each  day  spent  in  the  service  The  OX 
bill  of  rights. 

1952,  Veterans  Readjustment  Asslsmnce 
Act  (Public  Law  550.  82d  Cong.)  The 
Korean  GI  bill  provides  educational  Bnd 
training  benefits  for  persona  who  served  be- 
tween June  27,  1950.  and  January  31.  1955. 

1956,  War  Orphans  Educational  Assistance 
Act  (Public  Law  634.  84th  Cong):  Ex- 
tends benefits  of  Korean  GI  bill  to  orphans 
of  servicemen  killed  in  World  War  11  or 
Korean  conflict. 

FEDERALLY  AFFECTED  AREAS 

1941.  Lanham  Act:  Provided  Federar  as- 
sistance Including  school  building  aid.  for 
communities  adversely  affected  by  Federal 
activities. 

1950.  Public  Laws  815  and  874.  81st  Con- 
gress: Provided  assistance  for  school  con- 
struction (Public  Law  81-815),  and  main- 
tenance and  operation  (Public  Law  81-874) 
In  federally  affected  areas.  Authorized  na- 
tional  school   facilities   survey. 

1958,  Public  Law  85-620  continues  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  schools  In  federally  affected  areas. 

RURAL    LIBRARIES 

1956.  Public  Law  597.  84th  Congress: 
Established  a  5-year  program  of  Federal 
grants  to  the  States  for  extension  of  library 
services  in  rural  areas.  Federal  appropria- 
tions up  to  $7.5  million  a  year  are  author- 
ized. 

1960,  Public  Law  86-679:  Extends  theiact 
for  5  years.  j 

EXCEPTIONAL    CHILDREN  ' 

1958,  Public  Law  85-926:  The  Fogarty- 
McGovern  Act.  authorizes  Federal  grants  to 
help  train  teachers  for  the  mentally  retarded 
1958,  Public  Law  85-905:  Authorizes  Fed- 
eral funds  to  acquire  and  distribute  films 
with  printed  captions  for  use  with  deaf 
persons. 

DEFENSE    EDUCATION 

1958.  Public  Law  85-864:  The  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  authorizes  $887  mil- 
lion in  Federal  funds  over  a  period  of  4  y«ars 
to  strengthen  critical  areas  in  educatloa. 

Includes  science,  mathematics,  foreign 
langxiages;     coimseling,     testing,     guidance; 


graduate  fellowships:  research  and  experi- 
mentation In  modern  teaching  tools  (TV. 
films,  etc.);  and  Improvement  In  statistical 
and  information  services. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  specific  area  of 
school  construction — I  should  like  to 
read  from  a  report  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  dated  February  1955. 

This  analysis  treats  of  the  historical 
role  of  Federal  school  constiniction  ac- 
tivity. 

Chapter  II  Historical  Background  or  the 
Question 
(Contents:  (A)  Origin  of  Federal  aid  for 
school  construction;  iB)  programs  during 
the  depression  of  the  1930'8;  (C)  the  World 
War  II  program,  (Di  postwar  aid  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1954;  and  (Ei  legislative  proposals 
and  action.  1948   54  ) 

A.     origin     OF     >'EDERAL     AID     TO     SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 

It  might  be  .said  that  Federal  aid  to  schotjl 
construction  begun  with  early  land  and 
monetary  grants  for  the  support  of  educa- 
tion In  States  formed  from  the  public  do- 
main. Antedating  the  Constitution,  the 
origin  of  these  grants  lies  in  an  ordinance 
adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confedera- 
tion In  1785  for  the  disposal  of  public  lands 
in  the  western  territory. 

As  a  result  of  this  ordinance  and  subse- 
quent action  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confed- 
eration and  later  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  S'uUes.  education  In  each  new  State 
admitted  to  the  Union  received  an  endow- 
nient  of  public  lands  and  in  some  cases 
monetary  grants  derived  from  the  sales  of 
public  lands  However,  these  grants  were 
for  the  establishment  and  support  of  schools 
in  general.  Some  of  the  income  from  the 
early  grants  probably  was  expended  by  local 
communities  for  the  construction  of  school 
buildings,  but  the  Congress  did  not  specify 
what  portion  of  the  lands  or  funds  derived 
from  the  sale  of  them,  if  any,  should  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 

By  furnishing  8it«6  for  school  buildings  in 
some  Instances,  and  in  other  ways  the  early 
Federal  land  grants  for  the  support  of  edu- 
cation undoubtedly  gave  an  Impetus  to 
school  construction. 

In  relatively  recent  years  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  extensively  participated  directly 
in  financing  the  construction  of  public 
schools  in  times  cf  (a)  economic  depression 
and  (b)  war  or  Intensive  activity  for  the 
national  defense. 

D      PROGRAMS     DURING     THE     DEPRE.SSION     OF     THE 

1930S 

During  the  economic  depression  of  the 
1930s  the  Federal  Government  provided 
large-scale  financial  assistance  to  commu- 
nities throughout  the  Nation  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  schools.  The  principal 
Federal  agencies  which  disbursed  Federal 
aid  for  school  construction  were  the  Public 
Works  Administration  (earlier  called  the 
Federal  Emergency  Administration  of  Pub- 
lic Works)  and  the  Work  Projects  Admin- 
istration (earlier  called  the  Works  Progress 
Administration)  The  methods  of  operation 
and  policies  of  the  PWA  and  of  the  WPA 
differed  substantially. 

In  addition  to  making  allotments  for  Fed- 
eral public  works  the  PWA  advanced  about 
$2.5  billion  in  loans  and  grants  to  local  gov- 
ernments for  public  works.  Besides  thus 
aiding  the  localities  in  constructing  schools, 
hospitals,  et  cetera,  vital  to  community  life, 
the  PW.A  program  provided  much-needed 
employment 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  very  glEid  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  spoken  of  the 
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PWA  Federal  aid  to  education  program. 
When  I  go  about  the  country,  to  talk 
about  Federal  aid  to  education,  I  find 
that  many  persons  labor  under  misap- 
prehension in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
money — the  millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars— which  the  Federal  Go%  ernment  has 
for  many  years  contribut-ed  to  education 
in  the  States.  In  some  of  my  speeches 
I  have  stated  that  one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial programs  by  way  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  was  the  PWA  program  it- 
self Many  a  school  building  in  the 
United  States  was  really  built  by  the 
Federal  Government,  in  large  mca.<;ure 
through  PWA  funds.  Many  taxpayers 
do  not  realize  that. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan  hap- 
pen to  have  the  total  amount  of  PWA 
funds  which  were  expended  for  educa- 
tion? He  has  given  us  the  total  of  ex- 
penditures: but  is  that  amount  broken 
down  so  as  to  .show  the  amount  of  money 
which  was  expended  for  education"" 

Mr  McNAMARA.  Yes:  I  shall  present 
those  figures  later 

Mr  MORSE  I  have  interrupted  now 
simply  to  empha.size  this  point,  becau.se 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  i.s  rendering 
a  great  .service  by  placing  this  body  of 
infonnation  in  the  Record  for  future 
reference. 

The  American  people  simply  are  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
spending  millions  of  dollars  for  many 
years  for  aid  to  education:  but  they 
seem  to  Ret  some  kiPid  of  blockage  when 
such  a  program  i.s  proposed  m  a  bill  for 
general  aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  However,  tiie  Federal  Grovern- 
ment  has  built  many  elementai-y  and 
.'itH'ondary  schools. 

Also.  I  think  it  will  be  found  thai  the 
WPA  prot;ram  beneril<>d  education,  loo. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  It  In  addition  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  haj>  stated  the 
amount  of  money  involved  has  been 
.spent  without  Federal  :ntervenlion 
School  boards  slill  control  iheir  opera- 
tions. Down  through  a  long  series  of 
ueneralions  there  has  been  Federal  aid, 
but  there  has  not  been  Federal  inter- 
vention That  IS  an  old  bugaboo  It  is 
an  old  .saw  which  is  dragged  out  every 
time  Congress  considers  such  a  bill. 

I  think  this  statemenl  will  help  to 
underscore  that  point  ai,  well  as  the  point 
which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
raised. 

Since  the  chief  aim  of  the  PWA  was  em- 
ployment rather  than  relief,  jobs  on  PW.^ 
projects  were  generally  not  restricted  to  ttie 
needy  unemployed,  nor  were  the  locuikms 
of  the  projects  confined  to  those  areas  espe- 
cially hard  hit. 

PWA  made  allotments  from  July  19:33 
through  June  30.  1942.  for  6.687  elementary 
and  secondary  school-building  projects  cost- 
ing over  $979  million  In  the  territories  and 
possessions  of  the  United  States  as  well  a.s  in 
every  State  of  the  Union,  communities  par- 
ticipated in  this  program  of  sch(X)l-buildlng 
construction.  The  Importance  commimities 
attached  to  this  tyjje  of  construction  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  construction  of  schcwl 
buildings  comprised  about  40  percent  of  all 
non-Federal  projects  for  which  PWA  made 
allotments 

Besides  assisting  communities  in  school 
construction,  the  PWA.  over  a  period  of  6 
years,  at  a  coat  of  $6,141,000.  built  90  educa- 


tional buildings  on  Federal  lands  reserved  for 
Indians 

Unlike  the  PWA  program,  the  program  of 
the  Work  Projects  Administration.  Initiated 
111  the  summer  of  1935  concentrated  on  pro- 
viding work  lor  needy  unemployed  persons 
rather  than  for  construction  workers  in  gen- 
era! The  WPA  program  utilized  nonrelief 
workers  only  for  special  jobs  for  which  qviali- 
fied  relief  workers  were  not  available 

The  WPA  did  not  make  lump-sum  grants 
to  .State  and  local  governments  as  did  the 
PWA  The  WPA  bore  the  primary  responsl- 
bi;it\'  for  the  operation  of  a  program  of  use- 
ful pvibllc  works,  of  which  school  construc- 
tion accounted  for  about  one-third  of  the 
total  cost  Although  States  and  localities 
played  important  roles  in  the  program,  the 
Federal  Government  directly  paid  project 
workers  and  p\ircha.sed  materials  supplied  bv 
\NPA 

Under  the  WP.^  program,  over  5  900  new 
sch'X)!  build'.ngs  were  constructed  and  more 
than  33 OOO  other  school  buildings  were  en- 
larged. Iniproved.  or  modernized  over  a  period 
of  8  years      The  estimated  total  cost — 

And  thi.s  i.s  the  figure  about  which  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  asked — 

was  $466  700  000.  of  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provided  about  71  percent.  New 
srhotils  built  with  WPA  assistance  In  prac- 
tically all  the  States  ranged  from  small 
buildings  in  rural  areas  to  large  city  insti- 
tutions The  types  and  materials  of  con- 
struction and  the  percentage  of  sponsor  con- 
tribution varied  widely  according  to  the 
needs  and  means  of  the  localities 

During  the  depression  period  the  Federal 
Government  also  provided  aid  to  school  con- 
struction through  other  agencies  besides  the 
PWA  and  the  WPA  In  the  1933-34  school 
year  alone,  the  Federal  Civil  Works  Adminis- 
tration furnished  about  »19  500.000  and  the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
about  $44  million  for  the  construction  and 
impro\ement  of  educational  facilities 
throughout  the  country  Under  the  out-of- 
.srhool  work  program  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration,  over  a  p>erlod  of  several 
years,  about  3  700  small  educational  build- 
ings were  erected  and  abovit  18,000  were 
improved  or  remodeled 

Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  accurately 
segregating  some  of  the  Federal  expendi- 
tures by  purpose  an  estimate  of  the  total 
expenditure  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
aid  to  school  construction  during  the  de- 
pression of  the  1930s  might  be  misleading 
However.  It  is  certain  that  the  Federal  ex- 
penditure which  might  be  charged  to  this 
specific  purpose  during  the  depression  pe- 
riod amounted  to  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

C      THE     WORLD     WAR     11     PROl.RAM 

Federal  aid  to  school  construction  dur- 
ing the  depression  of  the  1930's  was  dis- 
tributed fairly  generally  throughout  the 
United  States  and  its  territories  and  p(.)sses- 
sions.  On  the  other  hand,  svich  assistance 
during  World  War  II  was  limited  to  locali- 
ties having  swollen  schcKjl  populations  due 
to  the  Influx  of  military  personnel  and  war- 
workers  Under  the  l.anham  Act  (55  Stat 
351  I  these  communities  received  assistance 
in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
community  facilities,   including  schools 

The  Federal  Works  Agency  initially  admin- 
istered the  Lanham  Act  program,  which, 
along  with  other  functions  of  the  FWA.  was 
transferred  to  the  General  Services  .Admin- 
istration in  1949 

Under  the  Lanham  Act.  municipalities 
applying  for  Federal  aid  in  the  construction 
of  community  facilities  were  expected  to 
contribute  toward  the  financing  of  con- 
struction However,  the  act  authorized  con- 
struction of  facilities  wholly  at  Federal  cost 
in  case  the  community  was  unable  to  con- 


tribute and  the  facilities  were  adjudged 
essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war  Facilities  thus  constructed  were 
generally  rented  to  the  communities  during 
the   war   and    afterward   sold    to   them. 

School  construction  accounted  for  about  27 
percent  of  all  construction  costs  under  the 
Lanham  Act  program.  As  of  June  30.  1946. 
Federal  allotments  had  amounted  to  $80.- 
700.000  on  1.151  school  projects  constructed 
at  a  total  cost  of  $98,400,000 

D.    POSTWAR    AID   TO    DECEMBER    31.    1954 

From  July  1946  until  after  the  enactment 
Of  Public  Law  815.  81st  Congress,  approved 
September  23.  1950.  no  Federal  aid  was  pro- 
\ided  for  the  construction  of  local  public 
schools. 

However,  title  V  of  the  War  Mobilization 
and  Reconversion  Act  of  1944  had  authorized 
loans  to  States  and  localities  for  the  ad- 
\ance  planning  of  public  works,  including 
schools  Under  this  program  new  planning 
advances  were  approved  until  June  30,  1947. 
when  such  advances  ceased  temporarily.  In 
October  1949  Congress  reactivated  the  pro- 
gram with  an  authorization  of  $100  million 
in  Federal  aid  for  advance  planning  of  vari- 
ous community  facilities,  incltiding  schools 

With  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  815.  in 
September  1950.  the  Congress  established  a 
new  program  of  Federal  aid  to  school  con- 
struction   in   federally   affected    localities 

Public  Law  815  recognized  a  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  impact  of  Federal  activities  on  school- 
construction  needs  in  certain  t\-pes  of  lo- 
calities. The  act  provided  for  Federal  pay- 
ment of  the  cost  of  constructing  school 
facilities  in  federally  affected  aresis  m  the 
manner  and  to  the  extent  prescribed  in  the 
law 

Title  I  of  Public  Law  815  relates  to  sur- 
veys and  State  plans  for  school  construc- 
tion A  brief  statement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  title  appears  m  a  subsequent  section 
of  this  report 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  for  a 
question  "^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Bun- 
DICK  in  the  chair  i  Does  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama'' 

Mr  McNAMAR.A.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  ihe  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  to  say  that 
I.  for  one.  am  very  much  pleased  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  detail  this 
program,  which  has  meant  .so  much  to 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

I  happen  to  live  in  a  city  which  is  an 
impacted  area — Huntsville.  Ala. — near 
the  Redstone  Ar.senal.  which  probably  is 
responsibile  for  more  than  doubling  the 
population  of  that  area  during  the  last 
10  years.  In  fact,  if  I  correctly  recall 
the  census  figures,  in  the  last  10  years 
the  population  there  has  increased  more 
than  300  percent,  and  I  would  say  the 
major  cause  of  that  is  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

We  have  a  fine  school  system  there; 
but  it  would  have  been  absolutely  im- 
possible for  the  City — and  also  the 
county,  I  may  add.  although  the  county 
as  a  whole  ha.s  not  been  affected  as  much 
as  the  city  has — to  have  taken  care  of 
the  schoolchildren  there,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  program,  which  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  outhning  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

I  think  it  is  excellent  that  he  is  re- 
minding us  of  w  hat  the  program  has  done 
in  the  past:  and  of  course  I  am  happy 
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that  this  measure  has  been  brought  to 
the  floor  at  this  time.  Certainly  the 
program  should  continue. 

I  have  favored  an  overall  program; 
but  certainly  the  Congress  should  not 
adjourn  without  extending  this  program, 
which  has  meant  so  much  to  the  fed- 
erally impacted  areas.  So  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  his  sub- 
committee, or  is  it  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  is  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  commend  them 
for  reporting  this  measure  to  the  floor, 
and  I  am  indebted  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI  for  his  pres- 
entation. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
Wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
for  his  remarks  on  the  pending  aid-to- 
education  bill,  I  assure  him  that  I  know 
of  his  activities  in  this  field,  and  also 
those  of  his  colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
which  handles  these  measures — the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill],  They  have  long  been  In 
favor  of  a  program  of  this  type,  and  I 
appreciate  their  continued  help. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say  that  In 
1936.  when  I  first  ran  for  election  to  Con- 
gress, one  of  the  few  planks  I  had  in  my 
platform,  and  had  printed  on  the  back 
of  a  small  campaign  card  which  I  used, 
was  "Federal  aid  for  education,  without 
Federal  control." 

I  remember  that  quite  well.  I  advo- 
cated It  then,  I  have  advocated  it  ever 
since. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  certainly  glad 
to  have  the  Senator's  help  in  the  passage 
of  this  legislation. 

Title  U  of  Public  Law  815  provided  for 
Federal  aid  to  school  construction  In  fed- 
erally affected  areas.  Following  is  a  con- 
densed statement  of  the  principal  provisions 
of  this  title.' 

The  title  authorized,  during  the  fiscal 
years  1951  to  1953  Inclusive,  the  appropria- 
tion of  necessary  sums  for  grants  to  local 
school  districts  for  emergency  school  con- 
struction. The  need  for  such  construction 
must  have  arisen  from  certain  Federal  ac- 
tlvlUea. 

The  title  provided  for  such  Federal  con- 
tributions In  the  amount  of  95,  70,  and  45 
percent  of  the  avertige  per  pupil  cost  of 
school  construction  In  the  State  concerned, 
multiplied  by  the  niimber  of  schoolchildren 
in  three  respective  categories :  ( 1 )  Children 
residing  on  Federal  property  with  a  parent 
employed  on  Federal  property,  if,  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  they  were  15  or  more  in 
nimiber  and  coi«tituted  at  least  5  percent 
of  the  estimated  average  daily  attendance 
of  the  local  educational  agency;  (2)  chil- 
dren residing  on  Federal  property  partly  or 
wholly  situated  In  the  same  State  as  the 
local  educational  agency  if  they  were  15  or 
more  in  nxmiber  and  constituted  at  least 
5  percent  of  the  attendance;  and  (3)  chU- 
dren  whose  attendance  resulted  from  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States  if  they  were 
20  or  more  In  number  and  constituted  at 
least  10  percent  of  the  attendance,  and  If 
the     construction     of     additional    facilities 


»  Subsequent  statement  based  upon  Digest 
of  Public  General  Bills  With  Index.  81st 
Cong.,  2d  seas.,  final  Issue.  Prepared  in  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library  of  Con- 
gress. For  the  full  text  of  Public  Law  815, 
see  84  Stat.  967,  ch.  995. 


would  impose  an  undue  burden  on  the  tax- 
ing and  borrowing  ability  of  the  local  agency 

In  the  case  of  agencies  having  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  over  35,000  during  the 
fiscal  year  1950.  the  percentage-of-attend- 
ance  requirement  was  doubled  In  each  cate- 
gory, and  provision  was  made  for  payment 
only  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  such 
chUdren  in  the  three  respective  categories  in 
excess  of  5,  5,  and  10  percent  of  average  daily 
attendance  during  the  current  fiscal  year 

The  act  provided  for  the  deduction  from 
grants  of  the  amount  of  Federal  assistance 
to  local  school  construction  since  1939,  and 
authorized  the  reimbursement  of  local  agen- 
cies which  had  already  provided  facilities  for 
children  in  the  categories  named.  It  made 
special  arrangements  for  cases  In  which  the 
effect  of  Federal  activities  was  determined  u» 
be  temporary,  and  in  which  local  agencies 
were  unable  to  provide  education  to  children 
residing  on  Federal  property.  It  authorized 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  reserve  10 
percent  of  appropriation*  for  special  addi- 
tional granu,  in  the  most  urgent  cases,  ui 
local  agencies  unable  to  finance  the  nun- 
Federal  share. 

The  act  prohibited  all  Federal  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  of  the  personnel, 
curriculum,  or  program  of  Instruction  of  any 
school  or  school  system  of  any  local  or  State 
educational  agency. 

Total  appropriations,  to  remain  until  ex- 
pended, for  school  construction  in  federally 
affected  area*  under  title  II  of  Public  Law 
815  had  amounted  to  $341,500,000  as  erf 
June  30,  1953. 

As  of  that  date  the  US.  Commissioner  at 
Education  had  reserved  funds  In  the  amount 
of  $338,195,500  for  the  construction  of  1.336 
schoolbullding  projects  to  house  approxi> 
mately  350,000  pupils.  These  were  located. 
In  the  federally  Impacted  areas  in  44  States. 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

As  of  June  30,  1953,  191  projects  had  been 
completed  and  972  were  in  varying  stages  of 
completion.  On  these  1,220  projecu  $169.- 
190,368.16  had  been  paid  to  date  of  which 
$37,608,037.51  was  for  final  payments  oa 
completed  projects  and  $131,582,330.57  was 
for  partial  payments  on  the  remaining  972 
still  under  construction.  In  addition  to  th* 
Federal  funds  expended  and  obligated,  the 
applicants  had  furnished  an  additional  $80 
million,  or  approximately  25  percent,  from 
State  and  local  funds  to  supplement  the 
Federal  grants  on  the  projects. 

The  administration  of  the  law  had  accom- 
plished in  large  measure  its  major  pur- 
pose for  the  period  of  its  effectiveness.  Fed- 
eral funds  had  not  been  made  available, 
however,  for  (1)  reimbursement  of  school 
districts  for  expenditures  already  made  on 
account  of  increased  enrollments  due  to  Fed- 
eral activities,  and  (2)  aid  to  districts  still 
experiencing  rapid  growth  because  of  Federal 
activities.  A  new  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  these  purposes,  and  other 
amendments  to  Public  Law  815  were  made 
effective  by  Public  Laws  246  and  731.  83d 
Congress.  Chapter  III  of  this  report  contains 
a  digest  of  these  laws. 

As  of  December  31,  1954,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  had  reserved  funds  on  a  total 
of  2,438  school-construction  projects  under 
all  sections  of  Public  Law  815  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  246  and  as  provided  under  Public 
Law  357,  the  Third  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1954.  (No  funds  had  been 
reserved  on  projects  under  Public  Law  731  as 
of  that  date.)  Federal  funds  committed  on 
these  projects  amounted  to  $501,280,000. 

Of  these  projects,  1.242  were  completed 
and  498  were  under  construction  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1954.  Of  the  698  approved  projects 
not  yet  under  construction,  266  were  pend- 
ing final  revision  under  Public  Law  357. 
which  gave  school  districts  an  election  as  to 
whether   to  request  reimbursement  on  pre- 


viously   constructed    projects   or   to    initiate 
new  construction. 

Total  Federal  payments  under  the  pro- 
gram as  of  December  31,  1954,  amounted  to 
$370,085,000.  Local  funds  added  to  approved 
projects  partly  financed  with  Federal  funds 
amounted  to  over  $170  million.  All  projects 
authorized  to  December  31,  1954.  are  esti- 
mated  to  house   In  excess   of  600,000  pupils. 

Mr  President,  I  turn  now  to  our  pres- 
ent need.s  in  school  construction. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
has  furnished  ils  a  chart,  detailing  our 
needs  on  a  State-by-State  basis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  porlion  of  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Smith  of  Massachu.sotts  hi  the  chair'. 
Ls  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan''  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1  > 
Nci'da   in   houning  and   lull-time  public  ele- 
mentary   and    secondary    day    schools,    by 
State — Additional  iUKtruction  rooms  need- 
ed ia«  of  fall  I960) 

Total  United  States  i  50  States 

and  DUtrlct  of  Columbia).   142.160 


Region  and  State: 

North  Atlantic. 


30 

076 

1 

060 

156 

803 

2 

912 

2 

342 

294 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 3.839 

New  York 16.000 

Pennsylvania a,  543 

Rhode  Island 407 

Vermont 849 

District  of  Columbia Tn 


Great  Lakes  and  Plains 39,  213 


Illinois 8,  090 

Indiana 1,  321 

Iowa 706 

Kansas 2,007 

Michigan... 10.  762 

Minnesota 3,  818 

Missouri 4,354 

Nebraska 353 

North  Dakota eoS 

Ohio 3  919 

South  Dakota... 820 

Wisconsin i_  550 


Southeast 45.068 


Alabama 7  335 

Arkansas 2.  410 

Florida 4J  744 

Georgia s!  714 

Kentucky 3.  906 

Louisiana i_  457 

Mississippi 2  507 

North  Caroima 3,714 

South  Carolina 1.869 

Tennessee 2_  934 

Virginia 4!  326 

West  Virginia.- 1.922 


West  and  Southwest 20.  162 


Arizona i_  095 

California 4_  OOO 

Colorado i_  37^ 

Idaho gia 

Montana ^  443 

Nevada 302 

New  Mexico 1.104 

Oklahoma 2.300 

Oregon *._'  *699 
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Needs  in  housing  and  fuU-time  public  eie-  emment.     Even  the  strongest  opponents   of  a  school  assistanrp  nroo^rftm  » Vii/^V.  xrr.,,!^ 

mentary    and    seoonOary    d«y    Ichools.    by  ^^^    program    agree    that    any    termination  eiSb^    th^4^c    t^   J^T  T^^^       1 

State— Additional  instruction  rooms  need-  ™"»t  be  gradual,  thus  aUowlng  a  transition  ^^^°^^    "je    btates    to    put    the    Federal 

ed  (as  of  fall  ISfiO)— Continued  period   durUig   which   the  local   school   dis-  "^O^^y  Where  they  consider  the  need  tO 

Reeion  and  State-  ^^'^^^  ^°^^^  ^^^^  necessary  adjustments  in  ^^    ™OSt   justified.      As   other    Senators 

Texas ".  .                           4  433  ^^^^  budgets,  have  indicated,  I  regret  that  the  broad 

Utah         '962  I  favor  a  2-  or  3-year  extension  because  I  comprehensive  Federal  aid  to  education 

Washington '"'      2  383  "'."^  ^^l"  P'""^''**"  should  be  considered  bill   'S.  1021',  which  the  Senate  Dassed 

-^^-'^^ - ^^  s'bnrsSrrVhryr^ffo^ts-T^^^^^  ^t^so' ma^^- ^"h"°^^°"' r • 

Alaska                                            ^"^1»9^  '°  »"^'^'^  ^"^^  ^°^  «  ^^"""^^  ^'^  ^111  bv  in-  ^  "^^f  ""^^^  ^^^^^;  ^^^  16  one  where 

HawaU  ""' ' lA  eluding  an  extension  of  the  impacted  'areas  ^^    are    running    out    of    time.      Aswe 

Outlving  p'j^u"                              "  program.     If  a  1 -year  extension  is  approved,  approach  the  end  of  this  session  I  hope 

American   Samoa                                          35  ^  ^"^*'  "°  doubt   that  the  proponents  of  a  ^e  can  at  least  add  funds  for  school  con- 

Canal  Zone             " 7  general  aid  to  education  bill  will  repeat  their  Struction.  with  the  amendment  whlch  I 

Guam -^'Il^JI.M^I"""!         243  ^"^'f  ?"^  -^^J            ,  propose  permitting  some  flexibility  and 

aras  or  this  Nation.    Rather,  the  purpose  of  o«„o,„..  •»i^».T               v.        *   ,j 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  refer  to  the  table  ^^*^  '**"  '•  ^"^  compensate  the  States  for  .    5><>naior  mcNamara  has  told  me  that 

I  had  already  obtained  unanimous  con-  I?"'**  ^•"'•'"  ""  ^^^  ^'^  'o"'  ^y  ^^*  I'ederai  ^^  ^  J^'  ^^%^l  °^*'  amendment  to  his  pro- 

.sent  to  have  inserted  in  thP  Rrrnnn     T  <^"^«^'^™«ni     i  submit  that  the  provisions  Posal.  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  shares 

cWoMiH  inf.  %      fu                        ,  .T      .«  "^  '^«^  la*^*  have  no  place  In  a  general  aid  his  views. 

cauon    ^  aav  th«f  fh"i!??f .  °/  if"''^"  ''  ^''"'^^"^"  *""     ^"^  ^^'^  -^^^  '  "pP-^  S^'-^^^  ^  hope  that  the  Senate  will  Umit 

cation    to  say  that  this  is  a  table  pre-  an  extension  of  3  years  or,  at  the  very  least  to    1   year  onli'   the   exte^lon  of   thP   9 

pared  by  the  Department  of  Health.  Ed-  the  2-year  extension  provided  by  the  House  imuartS  Rrpil   \"f   extension   Of   the   2 

ucation.    and    Welfare    and    is    headed  "in  iS^  \?otl^    »?     „       ...       „ 

Housing  In  FuU-Time  Public  Elemen-  x#.     wxta%«.o.       «,      «  Mi.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

tary  ^    Secondar^  Day    &:hl«S^  bv  J^      McNAMARA.     Mr.   President.   I  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  yield,  to 

States  ••       ^'^^'"^^'^    ^^^   bcnools   by  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  allow  me  to  ask  the  junior  Senator  fi^m 

I  mention  only  a  few  of  the  States  and  «    ^f   *^H5^^!^^   ''"T   ^'^'^^^^an    I  Mr.  Michigan  a  question  or  two.  with  the 

the  additto^l  Ltruction  r(^mf  n^^^^  S,^,!^?'^,^^  \h'  ^^^^''^^pding  that  I  understanding  that  my  interruption  wlU 

as  of  the  faU  of  1960    ronn^rnrnt  f-M^^  *^"  "°^  '°**  ^^^  ^°°^-  ^^^  ^^at  his  re-  not  cause  him  to  lose  the  floor? 

Tcl'^i''^°U^'%^;^t^^^^^^^^^  m^rts  Will  follow  the  conclusion  Of  my  Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  am  happy  to  yield 

by  the  Department  of   Health    Educa-  ^Sie  ra^IDINO  OFFTO.R     wuh.  .  ^^o^^e  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  with 

tion    and   Welfare    «t_anrf6    thirH     ^  nan  ^  "e»^«*^iL'lNG  OFFICER.    Without  that  understandmg. 

Maryland  2  912  Massachusetts  2  142-  Ml  "ART.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co-  stand  the  amendment  of  the  junior  Sen- 
New  HeuripsWre  294^ewT^^y  If^l  |PO"f  «-lth  the  distinguished  senior  ator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  hIht].  I  be- 
New  York  16000;  al^dpSSylvS  M  th^'hm'^T^'^l".'.^:.^^/^^?^^'  "eve  it  is  a  very  sound  one.  I  should 
6  548                                      i-ennsjivania,  of  the  bill  S.  8.  in  both  the  86th  and  like  to  ask  him  the  following  questions- 

■  Dropping  down  the  schedule.  Michigan  be  andTmTholehear^mv'  '^fL^nrn'J  ^  "^^  amendment  offered  because  he 

IS  short  10.762  classrooms,  according  to  his  amendment                   ^             °'  °'  IZ'^^f'  '^^^  ^,  a  number  of  places  in 

this  compilation.     I  shaU  not  take  the  However    all  of  us  are  awari^  nf  tbp  ^^  v^*^'°k'    "^^l^J^g-    apparently,    a 

time  to  read  all  these  figures      Unani-  in,^nTt!l!  « wv,  L^^f         w  I     ^  }^^  number  in  his  own  State,  a  considerable 

mous  consent  has  b^^^i  g^rt^d  t^^hTve  sTa'tron'thic^'LlSws  VS'al'fSndi'f;  hv^^t*^^  f  ^"^  ^"^  ^vT^  ^  ^^ 

the  table  printed.  be  spent  scie^VornewloSricS^n.'"  ^heir^UrortSir'^rSf  Lo^^^^^^ 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  evening  the  Ever>'  Senator  can  cite  districts  In  his  thoiLh  t^ey  f elV  tLv  couW  ^^^^ 

d^tmguished  majority  leader  expressed  own  State  which  have  exerted  a  monu-  tho^  bond    issues   SdthP    iLriS^ 

the  desire  that  the  Senate  adjourn  this  mental  effort  to  build  the  schools  nee-  [axS     but   whin   th^hs^to^^^ 

re7ian  havrprepar^'  ?o?'this''''4c"^"  '"?hT J°d  ^°"^f  '^'''  '^^^'^^"  '"^^   bet^^e'lf^u^lLo'^ble'^ta^'oS 

leriai  1  nave  prepared  for  this  discus-  These  districts  have,  at  enormous  sac-  their   real   orooertv   and   drnvina  thpi,- 

sion  of  my  school  construcUon  amend-  rifice,  passed  bond  issue  after  bond  issue  chUdren  the  aSate  eduSSfal  r^ 

ment    is    by    no    means  exhausted.      I  so  that  their  children  would  not  be  on  Srtumtii    whicT^ey^^^^^^^^ 

f.^/^'^^H^'S  "!°'^  °J  '^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^-  '^""^'^  ^^^^^  "^^  '^^'''^  <^heir  instruction  SouW  hfve    of  couiS  they  iS^e  J^n 

Sn^e'i^th"S?e^^esir?7fXei?aS;  I'fJ^Z''''-    ^ °-^^-    ^""^-^^^  voUr.  f or  the  bonTlSTesn 

leader.  I  am  prepared  to  halt  my  pres-  ThS^Ter,-  same  districts,  because  of  ^strict?  Ld  fun'^erSl'Si  Siat't^JT 

TVASE^ir^uT'nrr''-^  ?n^s ^TTT'^ ^"°^^' '? "r^ ^"^ ^  ^- ^^ ^2?'f;sj°iiSita?'j:: 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Mr.  And  the  funds  necessary  to  attract  and  lieves  it  is  onlv  fair  that  if  rnn^rA^ 
fheri"*^  nHn?i  T^°'''  consent  that  keep  a  qualified  teaching  staff.  passes  a  school  construction  amenSSS? 
there  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Whatever  legislation  Congress  passes  or  next  year  a  biU  school  distrirLs 
remarks  by  the  distinguished  senior  in  the  nature  of  a  broadly  based  Federal  which  alrlSy  have  pa^  such  b^d 
Senator  from  Michigan  a  statement  by  assistance  program  should  Uke  into  ac-  issues  and  have  raised  their  taxes  ac 
MLo?n?^^^^^«  ^""^i"'  ^""^^^^  '^""^  '^""''^  ^^K,  P^^?*  ^^^""^^  courageous  and  cordingly  should  be  able  to  receive  some 
^?  9.^ir  i^'';^^^''^  *'^^  '^i^^  ^  rc^nsible  school  districts.  Federal  aid  to  help  them  retire  those 
b.  2393,  indicating  his  support  therefor.  For  that  reason  l  have  offered  an  bond  issues  Is  that  the  way  the  Sena- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state-  amendment  to  the  McNamara  amend-  tor  from  Michigan  feels  about  this 
mcnt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  ment  which  would  permit  States  to  alio-  matter' 

Record,  as  follows:  cate  not  more  than  20  percent  of  their  Mr.  HART.    It  is,  and  for  the  reasons 

Statkmekt  bt  Sknatoe  Bkall  Federal  grants  for  debt  service.  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  so  excel- 

I  support  s.  2393.  which  would  extend  for  J^^^^    ^    district    which   had    akeady  lently  stated.    That  is  exactly  the  way  I 

1   year  aid   to  impacted  areas  under  Public  taken    care    of    its    school    construction  feel  about  this  matter. 

Laws  815  and  874.    At  the  s.ime  tune,  I  hope  needs,  and  is  unable  to  raise  the  funds  Mr    MORSE      At    the   hearings    this 

the  scn.-^te  will  adopt  an  amendment  to  ex-  necessary  to  hire  fully  qualified  teachers,  year  some  of  the  witnesses  who  Ktat.wi 

teijd  the  program  for  2  or  3  years.  uould  be  able  to  use  its  Federal  grant  to  ^t  the^e  S  no  neei  fo^^eral  ^Jfo 

Of  ^  h^  iIws^rrh7s\U";"^S^rd2?rtTs  '-'T  '""''""  — tmjtio-  Obligations.  education  cfted  thTlSL^' m  "^ich 

throughout  the  countrrhavfai^ady  com-  ■    ^  *  consequence,  the  funds  which  it  bond  issues  had  been  voted  by  the  people 

muted    themselves   to  faculty   assignments  '/  "°^  spending  from  its  own  resources  of  various  districts,  and  the  conclusion 

and  curricuiums  for  the  1961-62  school  year.  ^°^  construction  obligations  would   be  those  witnesses  reached  was  that  that 

To  allow  these  programs  to  terminate  now.  released  for  operational  purposes.  lact  shows  that  no  Federal  aid  is  needed. 

would  be  an  unconscionable  breach  of  re-  The  amendment  I  offer  would,  I  be-  But  I  replied  that  it  does  not  show  that 

sponsibinty  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov-  lieve.  provide  the  kind  of  flexibility  in  at  all.  and  that  all  one  need  to  do  Is 
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look  at  the  districts  in  which  the  bond 
issues  have  been  voted  and  determine 
whether  the  districts  can  afford  the  bond 
issues  or  whether  the  situations  were 
such  that  the  people  were  willing  to 
make  the  further  sacrifice — but  an  un- 
reasonable one  to  expect  of  them — of 
floating  the  bond  issues  in  order  to  pro- 
vide their  children  with  the  education 
which  the  parents  felt  they  needed. 

And,  of  course,  that  means  more  than 
regressive  taxation  on  the  real  property, 
and  is  very  unfair  to  the  real  property 
owners;  and,  as  we  said  at  the  time  of 
the  issuance  of  the  bond  issues,  we  did 
not  feel  that  that  was  a  proper  way  to 
treat  the  taxpayers. 

So  I  enthusiastically  support  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  and 
I  believe  there  should  be  Federal  aid  to 
school  construction;  and  then  we  should 
determine  how  many  districts  have  im- 
posed such  bond  issue  burdens  upon 
themselves.  Certainly  they  should  be  in 
line  to  receive  as;  istance  to  the  extent 
of  the  whole  or  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  money  for  school  construction  made 
available  by  them,  through  the  issuance 
of  the  bonds.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
proposed  20  percent.  That  would  be 
only  pure  equity. 

Mr.  HART.  I  was  sure  that  would  be 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
even  though  I  did  not  inquire  in  advance 
as  to  his  attitude. 

Let  me  say  that  in  dealing  with  an 
area  such  as  this  one,  which  involves 
education,  I  would  always  discuss  with 
my  distinguished  senior  colleague  [Mr. 
McNAjtARAl  any  amendment  which  I 
proposed  to  offer.  I  would  do  so  for  the 
reason  that  Senator  McNamara  long  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  effort  to  raise  educa- 
tional levels  and  his  leadership  predates 
the  presence  of  either  of  us  in  this  body. 
If  I  correctly  understood  his  remarks — 
and  he  does  not  speak  obscurely — he  will 
accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  In  addition  to  the 
statement  the  Senators  have  made,  I 
believe  it  should  be  stated  that  there  are 
districts  which  have  so  committed  their 
revenues  to  the  servicing  of  such  bond 
issues  that  for  some  years  in  the  future 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  do  an  ade- 
quate job  in  the  fields  of  school  construc- 
tion and  the  payment  of  teachers'  sal- 
aries. For  that  reason,  as  well  as  the 
other  reasons  stated,  I  hope  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  will  accept  the 
amendment  offered  by  his  junior  col- 
league fMr.  HartL 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
have  the  right — and  I  believe  I  do — to 
accept  this  amendment  as  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  my  pending  amendment, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  accept  it,  and  also 
to  thank  the  Senators  who  have  spoken 
in  favor  of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
HiCKEY  in  the  chair  > .  The  Senator  has 
a  right  to  modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Then  I  am  happy 
to  modify  my  amendment  accordingly, 
at  the  request  of  my  junior  colleague 
[Mr.  Hart]  and  other  Senators. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


I 


A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate : 

S.  1528.  An  act  to  increase  the  relief  or  re- 
tirement compensation  of  certain  forn\«r 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force, 
the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  U.S  Park  Police  force,  the  White 
House  Police  force,  and  the  U.S  Secret  Serv- 
ice: and  of  widows  and  children  of  certaim 
deceased  former  officers  and  members  of  sucih 
forces,  department,  or  service: 

S.  1529.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  regulate  the  height  of  buildings 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved  June 
1.  1910,  as  amended;  and 

S.  1762.  An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  <>f 
physical  therapy  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R  4669 1  to 
amend  the  law  relating  to  gambling  in 
the  District  of  Columbia, 

The  message  further  annouiiced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  HR 
4670)  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  in- 
decent publications  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr 
Dowdy.  Mr.  St,  Germain,  and  Mr  Har- 
SHA  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  7035)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes;  that 
the  House  receded  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 15,  24,  36.  41.  45.  46.  and  48  to 
the  bill  and  concurred  therein,  and  that 
the  House  receded  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 7,  29,  and  50  to  the  bill,  and 
concurred  therein  severally  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  tbe 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


PROHIBITION  OF  TRAVEL  OR 
TRANSPORTATION  IN  COMMERCE 
IN  AID  OF  RACKETEERING  ENTER- 
PRISES— CONFERENCE    REPORT 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill— S.  1653— to  amend 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit 
travel  or  transportation  in  commerce  in 
aid  of  racketeering  enterprises,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  oif 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

'  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today,  > 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confei'ence 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER      FOR      ADJOURNMENT     TO 
9    AM     TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  tonight,  it  adjourn  un- 
til 9  a.m  ,  tomorrow  mornint; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


THE     FEDERAL     MUTUAL     SAVINGS 
BANK    BILL 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  on 
July  1,  1960,  for  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr  Bush  i  and  myself,  I 
introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  Federal 
mutual  savings  banks — S  3796.  At  the 
time  I  noted  that  leaders  in  the  mutual 
savings  banking  industry  requested  us 
to  introduce  such  a  measure  for  study 
and  discussion  of  its  merits  by  inter- 
ested groups  and  the  public  On  that 
day  I  also  inserted  in  the  Record  an 
article  by  Mr  Arthur  Upgren,  an  out- 
.standing  economist,  who  noted  that  the 
Commission  on  Money  and  Credit,  orig- 
inally set  up  by  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  would  be  studying 
the  adequacy  of  the  Nations  monetary 
supply,  Mr,  Upgren  stated  that  no  more 
important  report  for  our  welfare  would 
be  written  in  this  decade  A  copy  of  S. 
3796  was  invited  to  the  attention  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission.  Mr. 
Frazar  B  Wilde,  chairman  of  the  Con- 
necticut General  Life  Insurance  Co 

I  am  plea.sed  to  report  that  the  bill 
has  received  helpful  consideration  both 
from  private  and  Government  organiza- 
tions. 

In  his  preface  to  the  June  1961  re- 
port of  the  Commi.ssion  on  Money  and 
Credit.  Chairman  Wilde  stated  that 
Commi.ssion  members  were  deliberately 
selected  with  the  advice  of  a  distin- 
guished selection  committ-ee  to  provide 
a  group  With  different  backgrounds,  in- 
cluding banking,  business.  Government, 
labor,  and  the  professions.  Noting  that 
all  members  had  broad,  practical  eco- 
nomic experience,  he  commented: 

It  could  fairly  be  said  that  their  conclu- 
sions represent  a  con.sensus  of  American 
philosophy  and  economic  Judgment  today. 

Among  the  recommendations  made  by 
this  noteworthy  Commission  of  private 
citizens  in  its  report  was  the  following: 

The  Commissinn  recommends  that  Federal 
charters  be  made  available  for  mutual  sav- 
ings banlts. 

In  support  of  this  recommendation,  the 
Commission  stated: 

At  present  commercial  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  may  obtain  Federal 
charters  Since  only  17  States  now  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  savings  banks,  it  is 
not  possible  to  establish  savings  banks  in 
two-thirds  of  our  States.     Federal   charters 
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for  savings  banks  would  permit  operation  In 
any  State,  and  this  would  stimulate  compe- 
tition and  enterprise  among  financial  insti- 
tutions, improve  the  banking  facilities  In 
some  communities,  and  perhaps  encourage 
grcat.er  conventional  mortgage  lending  ac- 
tivity In   all  areas. 

Federal  agencies  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  establishment  of  Federal  mutual 
savings  banks  should  also  be  helpful  in 
expanding  the  flow  of  funds  into  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
Veterans"  Administration  sectors  of  the 
home  mortgage  market.  Both  FHA  and 
VA  responded  to  an  invitation  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency to  comment  upon  S  3796, 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  stated : 

This  Agency  believes  that  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  Federal  chartering  of  mutual 
savings  banks  would  be  desirable  because  it 
would  encourage  an  increased  flow  of  funds 
Into  the  mortgage  market. 

It  Is  probable  that  the  encouragement 
which  Federal  chartering  would  give  to  the 
organization  of  additional  mutual  savings 
banks,  now  operating  under  State  charters 
in  only  17  States,  would  attract  a  portion 
of  savings  now  being  placed  In  commercial 
bank  time  deposlu.  This  would  tend  to  en- 
large the  supply  of  mortgage  fund*  since 
mutual  savings  banks  traditionally  have  in- 
vested more  of  their  funds  in  mortgages  than 
have  commercial  banks.  Also,  the  antici- 
pated geographlcaJly  expanded  operation 
should  tend  to  Improve  the  Interregional 
flow  of  FHA  insured  and  VA  guaranteed 
mortgages.  Finally,  by  increasing  competi- 
tion among  different  types  of  lending  insti- 
tutions, the  net  result  would  most  likely  be 
an  Increase  In  total  savings  placed  with 
financial  establishments.  Including  those 
which  customarily  provide  major  sources  of 
mortgage  credit. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  had  the 
following  comment  to  make  on  that  bill : 

Mutual  savings  banks  have  actively  par- 
ticipated In  the  GI  loan  program.  As  of 
December  31.  1959,  nearly  30  percent  of  the 
outstanding  VA  guaranteed  loans  were  held 
In  their  portfolios.  To  the  extent  that  the 
proposed  legislation  would  encourage  new 
mutual  savings  banks  In  areas  where  the 
system  would  attract  new  savings  for  mort- 
gage  loan  Investment.  It  would  doubtless 
aid  veterans  In  their  search  for  home  loan 
financing. 

In  reply  to  a  similar  invitation  from 
the  Senate  Cominittee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  stated  that 
the  bill  merits  careful  consideration  In 
determining  whether  it  can  make  an 
important  contribution  to  the  economy. 

Of  all  the  Federal  agencies  that  com- 
mented on  that  bill  to  the  committee, 
only  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  expressed  fear  that  the  conver- 
sion of  savings  and  loan  associations  to 
Federal  mutual  savings  banks  would  be 
accompanied  by  a  decrease  of  funds 
flowing  mto  the  home  mortgage  market. 
However,  certain  evidence  has  since 
been  developed  to  allay  that  fe«u-.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that,  in  response  to  my 
June  22.  1961.  letter  to  the  new  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  the  matter  of  Federal  charters 
for  mutual  savings  banks  Is  being  dis- 
cussed by  a  task  force  established  by 
that  Chairman.     In   anticipation  of  a 


favorable  outcome  of  that  study,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  I 
have  decided  to  introduce  for  study  a 
revised  version  of  S.  3796.  The  bill  being 
introduced  by  us  today  will  name  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  as  the 
chartering  and  supervisory-  agency  for 
Federal  mutual  savings  banks,  instead 
of  entrusting  these  ftmctions  to  the 
newly  created  independent  agency  pro- 
posed in  S.  3796.  The  revised  bill  will 
continue  the  S.  3796  requirement  that 
each  Federal  mutual  savings  bank 
qualify  for  deposit  insurance  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  In.<;urance  Corporation. 
Other  changes  from  S  3796  include  the 
following: 

The  new  bill  deletes  the  authority  of 
Federal  mutual  savings  banks  to  exercise 
all  powers  now  or  hereafter  generally 
possessed  by  State-chartered  mutual 
savings  banks.  Thus,  these  Federal  in- 
stitutions will  look  to  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  for  their  powers. 

Expenses  of  examining  Federal  mutual 
savings  banks  may  be  charged  to  the 
institutions  examined. 

Some  specific  investment  powers  of 
Federal  mutual  savings  banks  have  been 
expanded,  but  there  has  been  deleted  all 
power  of  the  super\isorj-  agency  to  ex- 
pand investment  powers  beyond  those 
expressly  designated  in  the  new  bill. 

Express  authority  has  been  granted  to 
Federal  mutual  savings  banks  to  issue 
certificates  of  deposit  in  $100  multiples 
for  maturity  of  2  years  or  more  at  an 
interest  rate,  terms,  and  conditions  pre- 
scril)ed  in  the  certificate. 

Commercial  banks  accepting  savings 
are  expressly  added  to  the  list  of  thrift 
institutions  to  be  protected  against  un- 
due injury  through  the  chartering  of  a 
Federal  mutual  savings  bank. 

Branching  powers  of  Federal  mutual 
savings  banks  have  been  enlarged  to 
include  States  that  permit  chain  or  group 
banking  even  though  they  do  not  permit 
branches  as  such  for  financial  Institu- 
tions. 

This  new  bill  clarifies  actions  that  an 
out-of-state  Federal  mutual  savings 
bank  may  take  within  a  State  without 
being  deemed  to  do  business  in  that  State. 

All  these  changes  are  designed  to  im- 
prove the  operation  of  Federal  mutual 
savings  banks  and  the  pubhc  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  such  institutions.  To- 
gether with  basic  provisions  retained 
from  S.  3796,  they  combine  the  best  fea- 
tures of  State  laws  affecting  mutual  sav- 
ings banks. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  I  wish  to  afford  an  opportunity  for 
further  study  of  this  improved  version 
of  a  Federal  mutual  savings  bank  bill. 
Therefore,  we  join  in  introducing  this 
bill  near  the  end  of  the  current  session 
of  the  present  Congress  in  the  hope  that 
further  valuable  comments  on  the  bill 
will  be  ready  for  consideration  by  the 
Congress  when  it  reconvenes  early  in 
1962. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  introduce,  out  of  order,  the  bill  to 
which  I  have  referred,  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  that 
there  also  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro  a 
sectlon-by-section  analysis  of  the  bifl. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  the  analysis  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2528"  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  Federal  mutual  savings 
banks,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Bush>,  was  received. 
read  twice  by  its  title,  refened  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcprcscntatues  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Mutual 
Savings  Bank   Act." 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICT 

Sec    2    The  Congress  declares  that,  to  car- 
ry out  more  effectively  Its  responslbUlty  for 
promoting   maximum  employment,  produc- 
tion, and  purchasing  power  "in  the  national 
economy,  it  mtist   facilitate  and   encourage 
an  increased  flow  of  real  savings  to  finance 
new    housing    and    other    capital    formation 
(..n  a  sustainable  nonlnflatlonary  basis.     The 
Congress  further  declares  that  ttie  increased 
savings  necessary  to  the  security  and   wel- 
fare of  the  individual  as  well  as  to  the  Nation 
should  be  provided  within  the  private  insti- 
tutional framework  of  otir  competitive  econ- 
omy  and   within    the   dual   banking  system. 
These  objectives  will  be  advanced  by  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  privately  managed 
federally   supervised  mutual  savings   banks. 
Consistent   with   these  objectives,  the  Con- 
gress   recognizes    the    continuing    need    for 
maintaining   and   strengthening  the  vitality 
of  our   State-chartered   banking  system  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  various  State  bank- 
ing   departments.     Federal    mutual    savings 
banks,  together  with  Stete-chartered  mutual 
savings   banks,  will   bring  to  Individuals   In 
all  States  the  opportunity  of  having  mutual 
banks  of  deposit  available  to  them  which  are 
dedicated    to    encouraging    the    practice    of 
thrift,  thereby  increasing  the  total  flow  of 
voluntary    savings    In     the    economy.     The 
record  of  mutual  savings  banks  over  nearly 
a   century   and    a   half    of   providing   safety, 
ready  availability  of  deposits  and  reasonable 
returns  on  these  deposits.  Indicates  tbat  new 
Federal  mutual  savings  banks  will  stimulate 
additional  savings  in  the  areas  in  which  they 
are    located.     The    record    further    indicates 
that  these  institutions  will  devote  tlie  bulk 
of  their  accumulated  savings  to  the  sound, 
economical  financing  of  housing  and  home 
ownership.     Moreover,  additional  funds  will 
become  available  to  support  local  business 
enterprise,    urban   redevelopment,   and   gov- 
er;\mental    capital    outlays.     The    welfare    of 
the  public  will  be  enhanced  not  only  because 
economic  growth  will  be  fostered  by  capital 
formation  but  also  because  the  earnings  of 
Federal  mutual  savings  banks,  after  expenses 
and     provision     for     necessary     reserves     for 
safety  of  deposits,  will  be  distributed  entirely 
to  depositors. 

DEriNTnows 

Sec.  3    As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "Board"  means  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board; 

(2,  The  term  "conventional  loan"  means 
a  loan  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  or  deed 
of  trust  on  real  property  or  a  leasehold  es- 
tate other  than  a  loan  guaranteed  or  In- 
sured by  a  Federal  or  State  agency; 

(3)  The  term  "doing  business"  shall  not 
be  considered  to  Include  any  one  or  more  of 
the  following  activities: 

(a)  The  acquisition  of  loans  (Including 
the  negotiation  thereof)  sectired  by  mort- 
gages or  deeds  of  trust  on  real  property  sit- 
uated In  a  nondomlcUiary  State  pursuant  to 
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commitment  agreements  or  arrangements 
made  prior  to  or  following  the  origination  or 
creation  of  such  loans; 

(b)  The  physical  Inspection  and  ap- 
praisal of  property  in  a  nondomiciliary  State 
as  security  for  mortgages  or  deeds  of  trust; 

(c)  The  ownership,  modification,  renewal, 
extension,  transfer,  or  foreclosure  of  such 
loans,  or  the  acceptance  of  substitute  or  ad- 
ditional obligors  thereon; 

(d)  The  making,  collecting,  and  servicing 
of  such  loans  through  a  concern  engaged  in 
a  nondomiciliary  State  in  the  business  of 
servicing  real  estate  loans  for  investors; 

(e)  Maintaining  or  defending  any  action 
or  suit  or  any  administrative  or  arbitration 
proceeding  arising  as  a  result  of  such  loans; 

Ifl  The  acquisition  of  title  to  property 
which  is  the  security  for  such  a  loan  in  the 
event  of  default  on  such  loan; 

(g)  Pending  liquidation  of  its  investment 
therein  within  a  reasonable  time,  operating, 
maintaining,  renting,  or  otherwise  dealing 
with,  selling,  or  disposing  of.  real  property 
acquired  under  foreclosure  sale,  or  by  agree- 
ment in  lieu  thereof; 

(4)  The  term  "financial  institution" 
means  a  thrift  institution,  a  commercial 
bank,  a  trust  company,  or  an  insurance 
company; 

(5)  The  term  "mutual  bank"  means  a  Fed- 
eral Mutual  Savings  Bank  chartered  under 
this  Act; 

(6)  The  term  "State"  includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  Samoa  and  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

(7)  The  terms  "State  of  domicile"  and 
"domiciliary  State"  mean  the  State  in  which 
a  mvitual  bank's  principal  office  is  located; 
and 

(8)  The  term  "thrift  institution"  means  a 
State-chartered  mutual  savings  bank,  a  co- 
operative bank,  a  homestead  association,  a 
mutual  savings  and  loan  association,  a  mu- 
tual building  and  loan  association,  or  a 
mutual  bank. 

CHARTERING     OF     MUTUAL     BANKS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Upon  written  application  by 
five  signatories  from  among  not  less  than 
twenty-one  individuals  acting  in  the  capacity 
of  qualified  corporators  named  in  the  appli- 
cation, the  Board  may  issue  a  charter  for  a 
mutual  bank. 

(b)  Such  a  charter  shall  be  issued  when- 
ever the  Board  finds  that  a  mvitual  bank 
will  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  the  community 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  established, 
that  there  is  reasonable  expectation  of  its 
financial  success  and  that  its  operation  will 
not  unduly  injure  existing  thrift  institutions 
or  commercial  banks  accepting  funds  from 
savers  on  deposit. 

(c)  Any  mutual  bank  shall  include  the 
words  "Federal",  "Mutual",  and  "Savings"  in 
its  title. 

(d)  Any  mutvial  bank.  upon  being 
chartered,  shall  become  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  the  district  in 
which  it  is  located  or.  if  convenience  shall 
require  and  the  Board  approves,  shall  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  of  an  adjoining  district.  Mutual 
banks  shall  qualify  for  such  membership  in 
the  manner  provided  in  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  with  respect  to  other  mem- 
bers. 

CORPORATORS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Each  corporator  of  a  mutual 
bank  shall  be  an  individual  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility and  good  character  and  shall 
never  have  been  adjudged  a  bankrupt,  and 
.chall.  within  such  time  after  his  election,  and 
in  such  form  as  the  Board  may  prescribe,  file 
proof  of  his  compliance  with  these  require- 
ments with  the  Board.  Without  in  any  way 
limiting,  by  the  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  general  regulatory  power  granted 
the    Board    by    this    or    any    other    Act,    the 


Board  is  hereby  expressly  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe standards  of  conduct  for  corporators, 
except  that  any  sucli  standards  shall  be  no 
more  (and  may  be  lessi  restrictive  than 
those  set  forth  for  trustees  in  section  6(B) 
(1). 

I  b  I  No  person  shall  be  a  corporator  of  a 
mutual  bank  who  is  not  a  resident  of  the 
State  in  which  the  principal  office  of  the 
mutual  bank  is  located,  except  that  one  lets 
than  one-half  of  the  whole  board  of  corpora- 
tors may   be  residents  of  other  States. 

I  CI  At  their  organizational  meeting,  the 
corporators  shall  adopt  rules  governing  the 
conduct  of  their  business  and  may  amerjd 
them  from  time  to  rime.  Such  rules  sha|ll 
set  forth  the  number  of  corporators  and  shaJl 
prescribe  that  any  number  not  less  thiijn 
one-quarter  of  those  at  the  time  in  oflkie 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  business.  At  sucii  organization 
meeting,  or  any  adjournment  thereof,  the 
corporators  shall  divide  the  total  number 
of  corporators  into  three  classes  of  equjil 
size,  one  class  to  serve  for  a  term  of  fo^r 
years,  one  class  to  serve  for  a  term  of  sevtjn 
years,  and  one  class  to  serve  for  a  tenin 
of  ten  years,  so  that  at  each  election  0f 
corporators  following  the  first  meeting  »ki 
equal  number  of  corporators  shall  be  elected. 
The  requirements  of  this  section  shall  be 
satisfied  if  the  number  of  corporators  in  any 
class  does  not  exceed  by  more  than  one  the 
number  of  corporators  in  any  other  elate. 
Thereafter,  each  corporator  shall  be  elect«rt 
for  a  term  of  ten  years,  and  until  his  suc- 
cessor is  elected  and  shall  have  qualifiwjl 
Successor  and  additional  corporators  shall 
be  elected,  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
this  section,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  coif- 
porators.  including  those'  whose  terms  aPe 
expiring,  present  at  a  duly  constituted  meetj- 
ing.  Any  corporator  may  be  removed  from 
office  for  cause  upon  the  affirmative  vote  pf 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  corpora- 
tors. 

TRUSTEES  I 

Sec.  6.  The  board  of  trustees  of  a  mutiml 
bank  shall  be  elected  by  and  from  the  cor- 
porators and  shall  consist  of  not  less  than 
seven  nor  more  than  twenty-five.  No  p«t- 
son  shall  be  a  trustee  of  a  mutual  bank  who 
is  not  a  resident  of  the  State  in  whicli  th|e 
principal  office  of  the  mutual  bank  is  lo- 
cated, except  that  one  less  than  one-half 
of  the  whole  board  of  trustees  may  be  reali- 
dents  of  other  States.  The  corporators  shall, 
by  majority  vote  of  those  present  at  thetfa- 
organization  meeting,  elect  a  board  of  trus- 
tees, in  three  classes  in  the  following  matn- 
ner:  One-third  for  a  term  of  one  year;  one^ 
third  for  a  term  of  two  years;  and  one-thirti 
for  a  term  of  three  years.  Thereafter  trusi- 
tees  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  a  term  ctf 
three  years.  The  requirements  of  this  setl- 
tion  shall  be  satisfied  if  the  number  of  trull- 
tees  in  any  one  class  does  not  exceed  by 
more  than  one  the  number  of  trustees  Up 
any  other  class.  The  ofnce  of  any  trustee 
shall  become  vac.int  if  he  shall  cease  for  ant 
reason  to  hold  office  as  a  corporator. 

(b)  The  management  and  control  of  the 
affairs  of  a  mutual  bank  shall  be  v^^sted  ia 
the  trustees  The  trustees  may  adopt,  amend 
and  repeal  bylaws  governmg  the  affairs  of 
the   mutual    bank. 

(CI  No  person  acting  as  trustee  of  a  mu» 
lual  bank  shall  hold  office  as  trustee,  direc* 
tor.  or   officer  of   another   thrift    institution. 

(d)  The  office  of  a  tru.stee  shall  becom« 
vacant  whenever  he  shall  have  failed  to  at* 
tend  regular  meetings  of  the  trustees  for  a 
period  of  six  months,  unless  excused  during 
such  period  by  a  resolution  duly  adopted  by 
the  trustees. 

(e)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  trus. 
tc^ — 

(Ai  to  receive  remuneration  as  trustee 
except  reasonable  fees  for  attendance  at 
meetings  of  trustees  or  for  service  as  a 
member  of  a  committee  of   trustees; 


(B)  to  borrow  funds  other  than  pursuant 
to  section  11(10)  (B)  or  in  any  manner  be- 
come an  obligor  for  funds  borrowed  from  the 
mutual  bank  for  which  he  is  trustee,  and 

(C)  to  make  a  profit,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  any  property  sold  to  or  services  per- 
formed for  the  mutual  bank  or  in  connec- 
tion with  any  loan  made  by  the  mutual 
bank  for  which  he  Is  a  trustee. 

Nothing  contained  in  this  subsection  shall 
be  deemed  to  prohibit  or  in  any  way  limit 
any  right  of  a  trustee  who  is  also  an  officer 
of  or  attorney  for  the  mutual  bank  from 
receiving  compensation  for  service  us  an 
officer  or  attorney. 

(2)  Upon  application  by  a  mutual  bank, 
exceptions  may  be  granted  to  any  prohibi- 
tion contained  in  this  subsection  following 
a  determination  by  the  Board  that  the  ex- 
ception sought  is  equitable  and  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  depositors  of  the  mutual 
bank 

(3)  The  Board  may  from  time  to  time 
grant,  by  regulation,  exceptions  of  general 
application  to  the  prohibitions  contained  in 
this  subsection. 

(f)  No  mutual  bank  shall  deposit  any  of 
its  funds  except  with  a  depositary  approved 
by  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  trustees  of  the 
mutual  bank,  exclusive  of  any  trustee  who 
is  an  officer,  partner,  director,  or  trustee  of 
the  depositary  so  designated. 

COMMENCEMENT    OF    OPERATION 

Sec  7.  (a)  No  mutual  bank  may  com- 
mence operations  except  upon  approval  by 
the  Board,  which  shall  not  t>e  granted  prior 
to  qualification  by  such  mutual  bank  as  an 
Insured  bank  under  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act.  Any  mutual  bank  may  so  qual- 
ify In  the  same  general  manner  as  is  pro- 
vided for  a  State  nonmember  bank  under 
that  Act.  No  mutual  bank  shall  continue 
operations  if  It  shall  at  any  time  cease  to 
be  so  qualified 

(b)  No  mutual  bank  may  commence  oper- 
ations until  there  shall  have  t)een  advanced 
in  cash  to  the  credit  of  such  mutual  bank, 
as  an  expense  fund,  such  svims  as  the  Board 
may  require.  Any  such  sums  so  advanced 
shall  be  evidenced  by  transferable  deferred 
payment  certificates.  Outstanding  certifi- 
cates may  have  such  t*rms  and  be  repaid 
pro  rata  in  such  installments,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  interest  at  such  rate,  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  Board. 

RESERVE    FUND 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Prior  to  authorizing  the  issu- 
ance of  a  charter  for  a  mutual  bank,  the 
Board  shall  require  that  there  be  advanced 
in  cash  to  the  credit  of  such  mutual  bank 
not  less  than  $50,000.  which  shall  consti- 
tute the  initial  reserve  fund.  All  sums  so 
advanced  as  the  initial  reserve  fund  shall 
be  evidenced  by  transferable  deferred  pay- 
ment certificates.  Outstanding  certificates 
may  have  such  terms  and  may  be  repaid  j)ro 
rata  in  such  Installments,  and  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  Interest  at  sucli  rate,  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  Board 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  following  the 
close  of  each  of  its  first  ten  fiscal  years,  each 
mutual  bank  shall  credit  to  the  reserve  fund 
an  amount  not  less  than  10  per  ceutum  of 
its  net  earnings  before  interest  for  such 
preceding  fiscal  year  and  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  following  the  first  ten  fiscal  years 
shall  credit  to  the  reserve  fund  such  pro- 
portion of  Its  net  earnings  for  such  preced- 
ing fiscal  year,  not  exceeding  10  per  centum, 
as  the  Board  may  by  regulation  prescribe; 
except  that  credits  to  the  reserve  fund  shall 
be  required  only  when  the  reserve  fund  shall 
not  equal  12  per  centum  of  depoeit  liabili- 
ties. A  mutual  bank  may  credit  such  fur- 
ther amounts  to  the  reserve  fund  as  it  may 
determine 

(c)  The  reserve  fund  of  an  operating  mu- 
tual bank  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  loeses. 
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BORROWING 

Sec  9.  A  mutual  bank  may  t>orrow  funds 
subject  to  such  regulations  a£  the  Board 
may  prescribe. 

DEPOSITS 

Sec  10  (a)  A  mutual  bank  may  accept 
any  savings  deposit  and  may  issue  a  pass- 
book or  Other  evidence  of  its  obligation  to 
repay  any  such  savings  deposit 

(b)  A  mutual  bank,  subject  to  such  regu- 
lations and  restrictions  as  the  Board  finds 
to  be  necessary  and  proper  may  accept  de- 
posits and  issue  its  certificate  of  deposit 
therefor  in  units  or  denominations  of 
one  hundred  dollars  or  multiples  thereof  for 
periods  of  not  less  than  two  years  and  agree 
to  pay  interest  the.'-eon  at  tlie  rate,  for  the 
term  and  subject  to  the  conditions  specified 
on  the  face  of  such  certificate. 

tci    Each  mutual  bank  may: 

(  1  I    reject    any    sums    offered    for    depoelt- 
and 

(2)  repay  any  deposit  at  any  tune 
(di  Except  as  otlierwise  provided  in  tins 
Act.  a  mutual  bank  may  pay  interest  on 
deposits  from  net  earnings  and  undivided 
profits  at  such  rates  and  at  such  Intervals 
as  shall  t>e  approver  by  lt.s  trustees. 

(C)  A  mutual  bank  may  at  any  time  by 
resolution  of  its  board  of  trustees  require 
that  up  to  ninety  Jays  advance  notice  be 
^iv»n  to  it  by  each  depositor  before  the 
withdrawal  of  any  deposit  or  portion 
thereof;  and  whene\er  the  Ixiard  of  trustees 
shall  adopt  such  res  ilution.  no  deposit  need 
be  paid  until  tlie  expiration  of  the  notice 
period  applicable  tht-reto  in  accordance  with 
such  resolution  A  mutual  bank  shall  notify 
the  Board  in  writing  on  the  day  of  adop- 
tion of  such  resolution  Notwithstanding 
adoption  of  such  resolution.  ;i  mutual  bank 
may.  in  its  dlscretlor.  permit  withdrawal  ol 
all  or  any  part  of  a.l  dep<isits  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  notice  period  prescribed 
by  such  resolution  Any  such  resolution 
may  be  rescinded  at  any  time 

(f  I  Whenever  any  mutual  bank  shall  have 
been  closed  by  action  of  jt.s  board  of  trustees 
or  by  the  authority  having  supervision  of 
such  bank,  as  the  Ctts<-  may  be.  on  account  ol 
inability  to  meet  the  demands  of  its  deposi- 
tors, the  Board  shall  appoint  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  receiver  for 
such  closed  mutual  bank  and  the  Federal 
Deposit  Iiisurance  Cc-rporatlon  shall  accept 
appointment  as  receiver  thereof  The  Board 
and  the  Federal  Dep.sU  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion shall  thereupon  proceed  to  handle  the 
affairs  of  the  mutual  hank  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act  applicable  to  a  closed  national 
bank 

(g)  In  order  to  prevent  the  c:osing  of  a 
mutual  bank  determined  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  to  be  in  danger 
of  closing,  or  in  ord.?r  to  reopen  a  closed 
mutual  bank,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  may  exercise  any  or  all  of  the 
authority  conferred  i  pon  it  by  the  provi- 
sions of  section  13(c)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act 

(h)  Tlie  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, in  Its  own  right  as  receiver  of 
a  closed  mutual  bank,  may  exercise  any  or 
all  authority  conferred  upon  it  In  either  ca- 
pacity by  the  provisions  of  section  13(d)  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 

(i)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  the 
assets  of  an  open  or  closed  mutual  bank  to 
and  assumption  of  its  liHbilltles  bv  another 
Insured  bank,  as  defined  in  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act,  or  to  facilitate  a 
nierger  or  consolidation  of  a  mutual  bank 
with  another  insured  bank,  as  so  defined,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  may 
exercise  any  or  all  of  the  authority  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  provisions  of  section  13(e) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Instirance  Act,  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  therein  expressed. 
Any  mutual  bank  is  authorized  to  contract 
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for  sales  or  loans  and  pledge  any  of  it*  assets 
to  sectu-e  loans  effected  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  such  section. 


INVESTMENTS 

Sec.  11.  A  mutual  bank  mav  Invest  in 
the  following:  (1)  Obligations  of  the  United 
States  and  those  for  which  the  faith  of  the 
United  States  is  pledged  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  and  principal  and 
obligations  of  any  agency  of  the  United 
States: 

(2)  Obligations  of  any  State  and  those  for 
which  the  faith  of  any  State  is  pledged  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and 
principal; 

(3)  Obligations  issued  bv  a  city  village 
town,  or  county  in  the  United  Sta'tes  or  bv 
a  department,  agency,  district,  authority 
commission  or  other  public  body  of  tlie 
United  States,  or  of  any  one  or  more  States 
but  m  so  doing  the  mutual  bank  shall  exer- 
cise the  same  degree  of  care  and  prudence 
that  persons  prompted  by  self-interest  gen- 
erally  exercise   in   their   own   afTalrs; 

(4)  Any  property  improvement  note  issued 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the 
National  Housing  Act;  and  other  property  im- 
provement loans  subject  to  such  regulation 
as  the  Board  m,iy  prescribe: 

(5)  Obligations  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
or  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  pay- 
able m  United  States  funds; 

i6i  Bonds,  notes,  or  other  evidences  of 
iiidebtedness  which  are  secured  bv  prop- 
erty registered  and  recorded  first  mortgages 
or  deeds  of  trust  upon  legal  property,  includ- 
ing leasehold  estates,  if  the  security  for  the 
loan  is  a  first  lien  upon  the  real  property  or 
leasehold  estjite.  and  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

(A)  No  investment  in  mortgages  executed 
by  any  one  mortgagor  shall  in  the  aggregate 
exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  assets  of  the 
mutual  bank  at  the  time  the  investment  is 
made  or  $25  000.  whichever  is  greater. 

iB)  No  investment  in  any  one  mortgage 
shall  exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  assets  of 
the  mutual  bank  at  the  time  the  investment 
IS  made  or  $25,000.  whichever  is  greater  or 
more  than  80  per  centum  of  the  appraised 
value  of  a  one-  to  four-familv  residence  se- 
curing a  conventional  loan  or  more  than  90 
per  centum  of  the  appraised  value  of  such  a 
residence  constructed  within  not  more  than 
ten  years  before  the  making  of  the  loan  or 
more  than  75  per  centum  of  the  appraised 
^:.lue  of  any  other  real  property  secviring 
a  conventional  loan: 

(Ci  No  investment  shall  be  made  In  a 
conventional  loan  secured  by  a  mortgage  on 
a  one-  to  four-family  residence  unless  the 
mortgaged  property  is  located  either  within 
the  State  m  which  the  mutual  bank  has  its 
principal  office  or  within  a  radius  of  one 
hundred  miles  of  its  principal  office  and  un- 
less the  mortgage  hits  a  maturitv  of  not  long- 
er than  thirty  years  from  the  date  the  loan 
IS  made: 

(D)  No  investment  shall  be  made  in  a 
conventional  loan  if  the  aggregate  unpaid 
principal  of  all  conventional  loans  in  which 
the  mutual  bank  has  invested  exceeds  80 
per   centum   of   its    assets    at    the    time: 

I  El  A  niuttial  bank  may  (ii  participate 
with  one  or  more  financial  institutions, 
trusts,  or  pension  funds  in  any  bond  or  note 
or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  secured  by 
a  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  which  such 
mutual  bank  is  authorized  to  invest  in  its 
own  account  Provided.  That  the  participat- 
ing interest  of  such  mutual  bank  is  not  sub- 
ordinated or  inferior  to  any  other  participat- 
ing interest:  and  (iii  participate  in  the 
same  securities  with  other  than  financial 
institutions,  trusts,  or  pension  funds:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  participating  interest  of 
such  mutual  bank  is  superior  to  the  partici- 
pating interests  of  such  other  participants; 

(F)    No    Investment   shall    be    made    in   a 
mortgage    upon    a    leasehold    unless    (i)    the 


principal  amount  of  the  mortgage  loan  is 
not  in  excess  of  70  per  centum  of  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  leasehold,  and  (11)  pro- 
vision is  made  for  complete  amortization  of 
the  loan  prior  to  the  expiration  of  80  per 
centum  of  the  remainder  of  the  term  by 
perioaic  payments  as  the  Board  may  pre- 
scribe,   and 

(G)  Nothing  contained  in  this  paragraph 
(6)  shall  be  deemed  to  prevent  investment 
by  a  mutual  bank  in  any  bond,  note,  or 
other  evidence  of  indebtedness  which  is 
guaranteed  or  insured  by  a  Federal  or  State 
agency  or  for  which  a  commitment  to  guar- 
antee or  Insure  has  been  issued  by  a  Federal 
or  State  agency 

(7)  Bankers'  acceptances  eligible  for  pur- 
chase by  Federal  Reserve  banks; 

(8)  Corporate  securities  but  m  so  doing 
the  mutual  bank  shall  exercise  the  same 
degree  of  care  and  prudence  that  persons 
prompted  by  self-interest  generally  exercise 
in  their  own  affairs,  and  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing further  conditions 

(A)  No  mutual  bank  shall  Invest  in  any 
corporate  obligation,  other  than  pursuant  to 
paragraph  dOi.  that  di  will  mature  by  its 
terms  wlthm  one  year  from  the  date 
of  issuance  or  (in  if  issued  or  made  in  se- 
ries, or  repayable  in  installments,  will  have 
an  average  maturity  as  of  the  date  of  issu- 
ance of  less  than  one  year:  and 

(Bi  No  mutual  bank  shall  invest  In  stocks 
an  amount  greater  than  6  per  centum  of  its 
assets  or  100  per  centum  of  its  reserve  fund 
and  undivided  profits,  whichever  is  the 
greater:  and 

i9i  Obligations  of  a  mutual  bank  or  of  a 
State-chartered  mutual  savings  bank; 

(10)  Promissorv  notes  of  the  followine 
types  ^ 

lAi  Any  promissory  note  payable  to  the 
order  ol  the  mutual  bank  which  Is  (it  se- 
cured by  one  or  more  mortgages  in  which 
a  mutual  bank  may  invest,  if  the  amount 
so  invested  in  any  such  note  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 90  per  centum  of  the  principal  sum  se- 
cured by  such  mortgage  or  mortgages.  The 
assignment  of  every  mortgage  taken  as  se- 
curity for  any  such  note  shall  be  recorded 
or  registered  in  the  office  of  the  proper  rec- 
ording officer  of  the  county  in  which  the 
real  property  described  in  such  mongage  is 
located,  unless  such  mortgage  or  mortgages 
have  been  so  assigned  by  a  mutual  bank 
iil»  secured  by  any  of  the  stocks  and  bonds 
in  which  a  mutual  bank  may  invest;  or 
(iii)  secured  by  a  life  insurance  ix)licy.  to  the 
extent  of  such  poUcys  cash  surrender  value 
and 

(Bi  Any  promissory  note  payable  to  the 
order  of  the  mutual  bank  which  is  secured 
by  the  assignment  of  a  deposit  or  share  ac- 
count in  any  thrift  institution,  if  the  amount 
of  the  investment  in  any  such  note  Is  not 
in  excess  of  the  amount  of  such  deposit  or 
share   account 

BRANCHES 

Sec  12.  rai  A  muttial  bank  may.  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board,  establish  and  operate 
one  or  more  branches  in  the  State  in  which 
Its  principal  office  is  located,  but  only  if  and 
to  the  extent  that  any  financial  institution 
accepting  funds  from  savers  on  deposit  or 
share  accounts  and  chartered  by  such  State 
is  authorized  to  establish  and  operate 
branches:  Provided  That  in  any  State  where 
the  law  expressly  prohibits  branches  or  in 
the  absence  of  any  such  law.  the  establtsh- 
ment  and  operation  of  branches  are  not  in 
conformity  with  the  practice  within  the 
State,  if  the  Board  determines  that  chain, 
group  or  affiliated  financial  institutions  op- 
erate within  the  State,  a  mutual  bank  may 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  establish  and 
operat-e  one  or  more  branches  in  the  State 

(b)  Before  approving  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  a  branch  office  by  a  mutual 
bank,  the  Board  shall  make  with  respect 
thereto  to  the  findings  required  prior  to  the 
granting  of  a  charter  to  a  mutual  bank. 
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(c)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
Act,  a  mutual  bank  resulting  from  conver- 
sion, consolidation,  or  merger  may  retain  and 
operate  any  one  or  more  offices  In  operation 
on  the  date  of  such  conversion,  consolida- 
tion, or  merger,  and.  In  addition,  may  re- 
tain any  and  all  unexercised  branch  rights 
or  privileges  enjoyed  prior  to  such  date,  but 
only  tf  such  office  Is  situated,  or  such  branch 
right  or  privilege  was  exercisable,  within  the 
State  In  which  the  principal  office  is  lo- 
cated. 

CONVERSION 

Sec.  13.  (a)  With  the  approval  of  the 
Board,  and  subject  to  all  other  provisions 
of  this  Act  applicable  to  the  chartering  of 
a  newly  organized  mutual  bank,  unless 
specifically  excepted  herein,  any  thrift  In- 
stitution other  than  a  mutual  bank  may 
convert  Itself  Into  a  mutual  bank  upon  the 
affirmative  vote  of  not  less  than  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  by  those  entitled  to  vote 
upon  the  affairs  of  such  thrift  Institution  at 
a  meeting  duly  called  and  held  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  shall  thereupon  possess  the  powers 
of  and  be  subject  to  the  duties  Imposed 
upon  mutual  banks  xuider  the  provisions  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  any  such  conver- 
sion shall  not  be  in  contravention  of  the 
laws  under  which  the  converting  thrift  In- 
stitution Is  organized. 

(b)  The  minimum  requirements  of 
twenty-one  corporators  and  seven  trustees 
prescribed  by  sections  4(a)  and  6(a)  shall 
not  apply  In  the  case  of  a  thrift  Institution 
making  application  to  convert  to  a  mutual 
bank. 

(c)  Before  approving  any  such  conversion, 
the  Board  shall  find  that  the  thrift  institu- 
tion seeking  conversion  has  the  ability  to 
discharge  the  duties  and  conform  to  the 
restrictions  upon  mutual  banks  and  has  pre- 
viously so  conformed  to  the  extent  required 
by  the  Board.  However,  such  Institution 
may  retain  and  service  all  accounts  lawfully 
held  by  It  on  the  date  of  Its  conversion. 

(d)  Any  mutual  bank  upon  affirmative 
vote  of  a  majority  of  Its  corporators  may 
convert  Itself  Into  any  type  of  thrift  institu- 
tion organized  pursuant  to  Federal  law  or 
the  laws  of  the  State  In  which  Its  principal 
office  Is  located,  but  any  such  conversion  of 
a  mutual  bank  shall  be  subject  to  requisite 
approval  of  any  regulatory  authority  having 
Jiirlsdictlon  over  the  creation  of  the  thrift 
Institution  Into  which  the  mutual  bank 
seeks  to  convert  and  no  such  conversion  of 
a  mutual  bank  shall  take  place  unless  under 
the  law  of  the  State  In  which  such  mutual 
bank  is  located  the  type  of  thrift  Institution 
Into  which  the  mutual  bank  is  seeking  to 
convert  may,  without  approval  by  any  State 
authority,  convert  Into  a  mutual  bank  under 
limitations  or  conditions  no  more  restrictive 
than  those  contained  In  this  section  with 
respect  to  the  conversion  of  a  mutual  bank 
Into  such  a  thrift  Institution. 

(e)  Any  conversion  pmrsuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  section  18(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

MERGEK    AND    CONSOLIDATION 

Sec.  14.  (a)  (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  18(c)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act,  any  two  or  more  mutual  banks 
having  their  principal  offices  In  the  same 
State,  or  any  one  or  more  mutual  banks  and 
one  or  more  State-chartered  mutual  savings 
banks  having  their  principal  offices  In  the 
same  State,  may  (A)  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board  where  the  surviving  or  consoli- 
dated Institution  Is  a  mutual  bank  or  with 
the  approval  of  the  appropriate  State  author- 
ity where  the  surviving  or  consolidated  In- 
stitution is  a  State-chartered  mutual  savings 
bank.  (B)  upon  the  affirmative  vote  of  not 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  corporators  of 
each  such  mutual  bank,  and  (C),  where  ap- 
plicable, upon  compliance  with  the  proce- 
dure prescribed  by  the  State,  enter  Into  an 
agreement  of  merger  or  consolidation.   There- 


after the  merger  or  consolidation  shall  b« 
effective  In  acccwdance  with  the  terms  of 
such  agreement. 

(2)  No  mutual  bank  may  participate  in  a. 
merger  or  consolidation,  when  the  surviving 
or  consolidated  institution  Is  to  be  a  State- 
chartered  mutiial  savings  bank,  unless  under 
the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  mutual 
bank  is  located  State-chartered  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  may  participate  without  approval 
by  any  State  authority,  under  limitations  or 
conditions  no  more  restrictive  than  those 
contained  in  this  section.  In  a  merger  or  con- 
solidation in  wblcli  the  surviving  or  consoli- 
dated institution  is  to  be  a  mutual  bank. 

(b)  Before  approving  a  merger  or  consoli- 
dation the  Board  shall  give  consideration  to 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  the  prospects 
of  the  surviving  or  consolidated  mutual  bank 
for  financial  success  and  its  ability  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  and  conform  to  the  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  a  mutual  bank. 

(c)  Upon  such  a  consolidation  or  merger, 
the  corporate  existence  of  each  of  tlie  con- 
stituent Institutions  shall  be  merged  into 
and  continued  In  the  surviving  or  consoli- 
dated institution,  which  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  the  same  corporation  as  each  of  the 
constituent  institutions. 

(d)  All  rights,  franchises,  and  property 
interests  of  the  merged  or  consolidating  mu- 
tual bank  or  banks  or  State-chartered  mu- 
tual savings  bank  or  banks  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  vested  in  the  surviving  or 
consolidated  institution  by  virtue  of  the 
merger  or  consolidation  without  the  require- 
ment under  this  Act  of  any  deed  or  other 
instrument  of  transfer;  and  the  surviving  or 
consolidated  institution  shall  be  entitled  to 
exercise  all  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
merged  or  consolidating  mutual  bank  or 
banks,  or  the  State-chartered  mutual  savings 
bank  or  banks,  in  accordance  with  the  ternis 
of  the  merger  or  consolidation  agreement 

(e)  Tlie  surviving  or  consolidated  insti- 
tution shall  be  responsible  for  all  debts  and 
obligations  of  the  merged  or  consolidating 
mutual  bank  or  banks  or  the  State-chartered 
mutual  savings  bank  or  banks,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  merger  or  consolida- 
tion agreement.  ii 

GENERAL  POWERS  'I 

Sec.  15.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  its  functions  under  this  Act.  a  mutual 
bank — 

(1)  shall  have  Indefinite  succession, 

( 2 )  may  adopt  and  use  a  seal; 

(3)  may  sue  and  be  sued; 

(4)  may  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  manner  in 
which  Its  business  may  be  conducted  and 
the  powers  vested  In  It  may  be  exercised; 

(5 1  may  make  and  carry  out  such  con- 
tracts and  agreements,  provide  such  benefits 
to  its  personnel,  and  take  such  other  action 
as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  in  tfie 
conduct  of  Its  business; 

(6)  may  service  mortgages  for  others: 

(7)  may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  officers,  attorneys,  and  employees  as 
may  be  desirable  for  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness, define  their  authority  and  duties,  re- 
quire bonds  of  such  of  them  as  the  tru.steos 
may  designate  and  fix  the  penalties  and  p,iy 
the  premiums  on  such  bond.s; 

(8)  may  acquire  hy  purchase  or  lease  such 
real  property  or  Interest  therein  as  the 
trustees  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  for 
the  conduct  of  its  business,  and  sell,  lease, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  real  property  at 
interest  therein; 

(9)  shall  have  authority,  notwithstanding 
any  provision  of  this  or  any  other  Act  or 
regulation,  to  exercise  all  the  powers  pos- 
sessed now  or  hereafter  by  any  mutual  sav- 
ings bank  chartered  by  the  State  in  which 
the  mutual  bank  Is  located. 

(b)  In  addition  to  powers  expressly  enu. 
merated  or  defined  herein,  a  mutiial  bank 
shall  have  power  to  do  all  things  reasonably 
Incident   to   the   exercise   of  such   powers. 


ANNTTAL   REPORT 

SBC  18.  The  Board  shall  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmission  to  the  Congress 
an  annual  report  of  Its  operation  under  this 
Act. 

EXAMINATION 

Sec  17  The  Board  shall  conduct  an  exam- 
ination twice  in  each  calendar  year  Into  the 
atlalrs  and  management  of  each  mutual  bank 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  such 
bank  Is  being  operated  In  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  any  rules  and  reg- 
ulations promuliiated  hereunder,  and  sound 
banking  practice,  but  the  Board,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  discretion,  may  waive  one  such 
examination  or  cause  such  examinations  to 
be  made  more  frequently  if  cunsidered  neces- 
sary. The  waiver  of  one  such  examination 
as  above  prcniUed  shall  not  be  exercised  more 
frequently  than  once  diu-lng  any  two-year 
period.  The  Board  may  accept,  for  any  year, 
in  lieu  of  such  examination  of  any  mutual 
bank,  an  examination  of  the  mutual  bank 
in  such  year  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  The  expenses  of  the  Board 
exanninatlon  herein  pre  viced  for  shall  be 
assessed  by  the  Board  upon  mutual  banks 
in  proportion  to  their  assets.  The  assess- 
ments may  be  made  more  frequently  than 
annually  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board.  The 
annual  rate  of  assessment  shall  be  the  same 
for  all  mutual  banks,  except  that  mutual 
banks  examined  more  frequently  than  twlc« 
in  one  calendar  year  shall  in  addition  be 
assessed  the  expenses  of  the  additional 
examinations. 

TAXATION 

Sec  18  (a)  No  State  shall  impMDse  or  per- 
mit to  be  Imposed  any  tax  on  such  mutual 
banks  or  their  franchise,  deposits  assets, 
reserve  funds,  loans,  or  income  greater  than 
that  Imposed  or  permitted  by  such  State  on 
other  similar  local  mutual  or  cooperative 
thrift  or  home  financing  institutions. 

(b)  No  State  other  than  the  State  of 
domicile  shall  impose  or  permit  to  be  im- 
posed any  tax  on  franchises  deposits,  assets, 
reserve  funds,  loans,  or  income  of  institutions 
chartered  hereunder  whose  trans.ictlons 
within  such  State  do  not  constitute  doing 
business. 

AUTHORITT      TO      APPOINT      CONSERVATORS       AND 
RECETV'ERS 

Sec.  19  (a)  The  Board  may.  in  Its  discre- 
tion, take  possession  forthwith  of  the  busi- 
ness and  property  of  any  mutual  bank  and 
appoint  a  conservator  or  receiver  for  such 
bank,  whenever  It  shall  appear  that  such 
bank — 

(1)  has  violated  any  provision  of  this  Act; 

(2)  is  conducting  its  buslnes-i  in  an  unau- 
thorized, unsound,  or  unsafe  manner; 

(3)  is  in  an  unsound  or  unsafe  condition 
to  transact  its  business; 

(4)  has  neglected  or  refxised  xipon  proper 
demand  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  any  or- 
der, rule,  or  regulation  of  the  Board;  or 

(5)  has  refused  to  submit  its  records  and 
affairs  for  Inspection  by  the  Board  or  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  appoint  only  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  as  re- 
ceiver for  any  mutual  bank. 

(c)  At  any  time  within  ten  days  after  the 
Board  has  taken  possession  of  the  property 
and  business  of  any  mutual  bank,  any  officer 
of  such  mutual  bank  may  apply  to  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  In  which 
the  mutual  bank  has  its  principal  office  for 
an  order  requiring  the  Board  to  show  cause 
why  it  should  not  be  enjoined  from  contin- 
uing such  possession  and,  Lf  a  conservator  or 
receiver  hiLs  been  appointed,  why  such  ap- 
pointment should  not  be  vacated;  and  the 
district  court  is  hereby  granted  Jurisdiction 
to  hear  such  cause,  to  grant  such  Injunction, 
to  direct  the  Board  to  surrender  such  pos- 
session, to  vacate  such  appointment,  and  to 
take  such  other  action  as  Is  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate  to  carry   out  the  purposes   of  this 
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section.  Any  such  proceeding  in  the  district 
court  shall  be  given  precedence  over  other 
cases  pending  therein,  and  shall  be  In  every 
way  expedited 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec  20  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  shall  be  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  any  other  person  or  cir- 
cumstance shall  not  be  affected  thereby 

RIGHT   TO    AMEND 

Sec  21.  Tlie  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

The  section-by-section   analycis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Sparkman  i.s  as  follows: 
Section -BY -Section    Analysis    of    the    Fed- 
eral Mltual   Savings  Bank  Act 

Section  1  Title  Federal  Mutual  Savings 
Bank  Act 

Section  2  Declaration  of  policy.  The  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  system  of  Federal  mu- 
tual savings  banks  is  to  promote  thrift  and 
use  the  accumulated  savings  for  home 
financing  and  other  investments 

Section  3.  Definitions:  The  following 
terms  are  defined:  •Board."  "conventional 
loan."  "doing  business."  "financial  Institu- 
tions." "mutual  bank."  "State,"  "State  of 
domicile,"  and  "thrift  institution  "  "Thrift 
Institution"  Includes  mutual  savings  banks 
and  mutual  savings  and  loan  associations 
•  Financial  institution"  Includes  thrift  insti- 
tutions as  so  defined,  commercial  banks, 
trust   companies,   and   insurance   companies 

Section  4  Chartering  of  mutual  banks 
Five  signatories  from  21  or  more  individual 
corporators  may  apply  for  a  charter  from 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  To 
Issue  a  charter,  the  board  must  find  the 
mutual  bank  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  In 
the  community,  have  reasonable  expectation 
of  financial  success,  and  not  unduly  injure 
thrift  institutions  or  commercial  banks  ac- 
cepting savings  deposits  Mutual  banks 
must  have  the  words  Federal  mutual,  and 
savings  in  their  titles  Each  must  Join  the 
Federal  home  loan  bank  system 

Section  5  Corporators  Qualifications  for 
corporators,  who  select  trustees  for  their 
mutual  bank,  and  their  method  of  pro- 
cedure, are  prescribed  They  are  chosen  for 
staggered  terms  of  10  years 

Section  6  Trustees  Qualifications  for 
trustees  of  a  mutual  bank,  who  manage  and 
control  affairs  of  the  mutual  bank,  are  pre- 
scribed The  board  numbers  from  7  to  25 
Restrictions  against  self -dealing  are  Impo&ed 
Trustees  are  elected  by  corporators  for 
staggered  terms  of  3  years 

Section  7.  Commencement  of  operation: 
Mutual  banks  must  qualify  for  and  maintain 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  in- 
surance of  deposits  to  commence  or  continue 
operations  Before  of>ening  a  mutual  bank 
must  have  a  cash  experuse  fund  in  the 
amount  required  by  the  Board  Contribu- 
tions to  the  fund  will  be  evidenced  by  trans- 
ferable deferred    payment    certificates 

Section  8  Reserve  fund  Before  obtain- 
ing a  charter,  a  mutual  bank  must  also  have 
a  cash  initial  reserve  fund  of  $50,000  or  more 
as  fixed  by  the  Board  Contributions  to 
this  fund  will  also  be  evidenced  by  trans- 
ferable deferred  payment  certificates  For 
the  ttrst  10  years  each  mutual  bank  must 
place  in  us  reserve  fund  at  least  10  percent 
of  net  earnings  before  interest  Thereafter 
the  percentage  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board, 
not  over  10  percent  The  reserve  fund  need 
not  be  built  higher  than  12  percent  of  de- 
posits The  reserve  fund  is  usable  only  to 
meet  losses. 

Section  9  Borrowing  A  mutual  bank 
may  borrow  subject  to  Board  regulations. 

Section  10.  Deposits  A  mutual  bank 
may  accept  or  reject  deposits  and  repav 
Them   any   time      It  may   use   a   passbook  or 


other  evidence  of  its  obligation  to  the  de- 
positor. It  may  Issue  certificates  of  deposit 
for  2  or  more  years  in  hundred  dollar  mul- 
tiples and  agree  to  pay  interest  at  the  rate 
specified  in  the  certificate.  It  may  pay  in- 
terest on  deposits  from  net  earnings  and  un- 
divided profits  as  approved  by  the  trustees 
It  may  invoke  a  90-day  advance  notice  of 
withdrawal.  Any  closed  or  weak  mutual 
bank  may  be  treated  as  specified  in  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act 

Section  11.  Investment.?:  A  mutual  bank 
may  invest  n\  Federal  obligations,  municipal 
securities,  property  improvement  loans  in- 
sured by  FHA  under  its  Title  I  or  subject  to 
Board  regulation,  Canadian  Dominion  or 
Provincial  obligations  payable  in  U.S.  dol- 
lars, bankers'  acceptances,  corporate  se- 
curities under  the  prudent  man  rule  plus 
stated  restrictions,  mutual  savings  bank  ob- 
ligations, certain  promissory  notes,  and  first 
mortgage  loans  on  real  property  under  speci- 
fied restrictions  on  class  of  loan,  maturity, 
geographical  limits  and  loan-to-value  ratio 
A  mutual  bank  may  participate  in  mortgage 
loans  subject  to  requirements  as  to  equality 
or  priority  of  lien. 

Section  12  Branches:  With  Board  ap- 
proval, a  mutual  bank  may  establish 
branches  in  the  State  of  its  principal  office 
only  to  the  extent  any  Sute-chartered  finan- 
cial institution  can,  or  in  chain  or  group 
banking  States  that  otherwise  permit  no 
branch  banking  The  Board  must  first  make 
the  findings  required  for  issuing  a  mutual 
bank  charter  A  mutual  bank  resulting 
from  conversion  or  consolidation  may  retain 
all  existing  offices  and  unexercised  branch 
rights  within  the  State  of  its  principal  of- 
fice 

Section  13  Conversion.  With  Board  ap- 
proval and  subject  to  new  charter  provisions, 
any  thrift  institution  may  convert  into  a 
mutual  bank,  under  the  specified  procedure 
Such  conversion  cannot  contravene  laws  of 
the  State  under  which  the  converting  insti- 
tution Is  organized.  Minimum  requirements 
for  corporators  and  trustees  need  not  apply 
to  converted  institutions  To  approve  con- 
version tlie  Board  must  find  the  converting 
institution  can  perform  the  duties  of  and 
meet  the  restrictions  on,  mutual  banks  A 
converted  mutual  bank  may  retain  all  ac- 
counts lawful  on  the  date  of  conversion 

A  mutual  bank  may  convert  into  any 
thrift  institution,  with  approval  of  the  au- 
thority regulating  the  resulting  institution. 
Before  a  mutual  bank  can  convert  to  a  State- 
chartered  thrift  institution,  the  State  must 
allow  conversion  In  the  opposite  direction  on 
no  more  restrictive  terms  Conversion  is 
subject  to  FDIC  controls  under  section 
18ici    of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 

Section  14  Merger  and  consolidation 
Mutual  banks  may  merge  or  consolidate  with 
each  other  or  with  State-chartered  mutual 
savings  banks  in  the  same  State  i  with  State 
approval  if  the  resulting  mutual  savings 
bank  is  State-chartered  i  The  law  of  the 
State  must  allow  State-chartered  mutual 
savings  banks  to  merge  or  consolidate  with 
a  mutual  bank  without  State  approval,  be- 
fore a  mutual  bank  can  merge  or  consoli- 
date with  a  resulting  State-chartered  mutual 
savings  bank.  Before  approving,  the  Board 
must  consider  the  purposes  of  this  act,  the 
prospects  of  financial  success  and  ability  to 
perform  duties  and  meet  restrictions  of  a 
mutual  bank  The  corporate  existence  of 
all  institutions  taking  part  in  a  consolida- 
tion or  merger  is  continued  in  the  survivor, 
and  all  rights  and  obligations  arc  automati- 
cally transferred 

Section  15  General  powers  .K  nivitual 
bank  is  expressly  given  general  operational 
powers  by  this  section.  It  also  may  exercise 
all  powers  possessed  now  or  hereafter  by  mu- 
tual savings  banks  chartered  by  the  State  in 
which  the  mutual  bank  is  located  A  mutual 
bank  Is  also  given  powers  reasonably  inci- 
dent   to    the   exercise  of   express  powers. 


Section  16.  Annual  report:  The  Board  must 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  President 
for  transmission  to  the  Congress. 

Section  17  Examination:  The  Board  must 
examine  each  mutual  bank  at  least  three 
times  every  2  years,  but  may  accept  FDIC 
examinations  Instead.  Expenses  of  examina- 
tions are  to  be  assessed  upon  mutual  banks 
In  proportion  to  assets  under  a  uniform  an- 
nual rate,  but  additional  examinations  over 
two  a  year  may  be  assessed  against  the  mu- 
tual bank  so  examined. 

Section  18  Taxation:  No  State  shall  tax 
mutual  banks  higher  than  they  do  similar 
local  mutual  or  cooperative  thrift  or  home 
financing  institutions.  No  State  other  than 
the  State  of  domicile  shall  tax  mutual  banks 
for  transactions  within  the  State  that  do  not 
constitute  doing  business. 

Section  19  Authority  to  appoint  conserva- 
tors and  receivers:  The  Board  may  take  over 
a  mutual  bank  and  name  a  conservator  or 
receiver  for  any  of  the  reasons  listed  In  this 
section.  It  shall  name  only  the  FDIC  as 
receiver.  Within  10  days  after  takeover,  any 
mutual  bank  officer  may  apply  to  the  proper 
US  district  court  for  an  order  to  the  Board 
to  show  cause  why  it  should  not  be  enjoined 
from  continuing  in  possession.  The  court  is 
empowered  to  vacate  the  appointment  of  a 
conservator  or  receiver  if  warranted.  The 
court  proceedings  are  entitled  to  precedence 
over  other  pending  cases. 

Section  20.  Separability:  If  any  provision 
of  the  act  or  Its  application  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  Is  held  Invalid,  the  rest  of  the 
act  and  its  application  to  other  persons  or 
circumstances  is  not  affected  by  that  fact. 

Section  21  Right  to  Amend:  The  right  to 
alter,  amend  or  repeal  the  act  Is  expressly 
reserved 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman  1.  in  introducing  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize Federal  mutual  savings  banks. 
For  well  over  a  century  mutual  savings 
banks  have  enjoyed  an  enviable  and 
well -deserved  reputation  for  public 
service  and  safety  in  my  State  of  Con- 
necticut and  in  other  States  where  they 
piovide  service.  Mutual  savings  banks 
were  first  established  in  the  United 
States  in  1816.  The  first  mutual  savings 
bank  in  Connecticut  was  organized  in 
1819  and  is  still  operating  successfully. 
Mutual  savings  banks  now  total  515  in 
number,  of  which  71  are  located  in  my 
State  of  Connecticut.  On  the  boards  of 
trustees  that  guide  the  operations  of  mu- 
tual savings  banks  are  found  outstand- 
ing citizens  of  their  commimities 
Mutual  savings  banks  are  located  in  17 
States  in  this  Nation.  All  presently  op- 
crate  under  charters  issued  by  the  re- 
spective States  in  which  they  operate. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  will  make  it  possible  for  mu- 
tual savings  banks  to  operate  in  any 
State  in  this  Nation,  provided  the  quali- 
fications for  organization  and  operation 
arc  met. 

Commercial  banking  operates  under  a 
dual  system  of  Federal  charters  for  Na- 
tional banks  and  State  charters  for  State 
banks.  Credit  imions  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  organize  under  either  Federal 
or  State  charters.  Savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations enjoy  the  privilege  of  organiz- 
ing luider  State  charter  or  seeking  a 
Federal  charter  from  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board. 

Our  bill  would  remove  the  discrimina- 
tion in  this  respect  that  now  exists 
against   the  $42   billion   mutual   savings 
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banking  industry  by  authorizing  mutual 
savings  banks  also  to  seek  Federal  char- 
ters from  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board.  By  this  process,  mutual  savings 
banks  could  extend  their  location  to 
States  in  which  they  presently  cannot 
organize.  The  residents  of  these  States 
would  then  have  an  opportunity  to  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  local  mutual  savings 
banking. 

On  July  1, 1960, 1  introduced  an  earlier 
version  of  a  bill— S.  3796,  86th  Con- 
gress— to  authorize  Federal  charters  for 
mutual  savings  banks. 

Meanwhile  many  private  and  govern- 
mental groups  have  studied  its  provi- 
sions. I  note  with  satisfaction  that  the 
idea  of  Federal  charte^-s  for  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  has  had  the  benefit  of  con- 
sidered study  by  the  Commission  on 
Money  and  Credit,  a  carefully  selected 
group  of  members  having  broad,  prac- 
tical economic  exp)erience.  This  Com- 
mission operated  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  a  very  capable  gentleman  from 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Frazar  B.  Wilde,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Conneccicut  General 
Life  Insurance  Co.  The  Commission  in 
its  June  1961  report  recommended  that 
Federal  charters  be  made  available  for 
mutual  savings  banks.  I  believe  that  the 
Congress  should  give  great  weight  to  that 
objective  recommendation  of  such  a 
committee  of  private  citizens  that  in- 
cludes many  who  are  expert  in  the  field 
of  banking  and  finance. 

Under  the  presidency  of  my  friend, 
Samuel  W.  Hawley,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
the  National  Association  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Banks  has  performed  a  most  helpful 
service  in  collecting  and  evaluating  the 
results  of  studies  of  S.  3796.  The  revi- 
sion of  the  bill  we  are  introducing  to- 
day reflects  many  worthwhile  sugges- 
tions made  as  a  result  of  these  studies. 
I  think  it  most  appropriate  that  the  bill 
as  so  revised  be  introduced  before  the 
present  session  of  the  Congress  ends,  so 
that  further  careful  study  can  be  given 
to  those  provisions  that  presently  seem 
to  represent  the  best  thought  of  the  mu- 
tual savings  banking  industry  and  other 
knowledgeable  groups  that  have  taken 
the  time  to  consider  this  idea.  At  an 
appropriate  time  during  the  next  session 
of  the  87th  Congress,  our  bill  will  be 
ready  for  further  congressional  action. 
Enactment  of  a  bill  along  these  lines 
would  bring  to  a  logical  state  of  develop- 
ment the  dual  banking  system  in  the 
United  States. 

I  commend  this  bill  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  others  who  may  be  in- 
terested in  extending  the  field  of  public 
service  rendered  by  the  financial  institu- 
tions of  this  country. 


EXTENSION  OF  SALINE  WATER 
CONVERSION  PROGRAM— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  call  up  a 
conference  report? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  with  the  understanding  that  I 
shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
BoGGs  in  the  chair).     Is  there  objec- 


tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  79161  to  expand  and  e.x- 
tend  the  saline  water  conversion  pro^ 
gram  being  conducted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  I  ask  unanimous  cont- 
sent  for  the  present  consideration  of  thb 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Ml^. 
BocGs  in  the  chair  > .  The  report  will  be 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  report  was  read,  as  follow.?: 


Conference    Rep-^rt    (H     Rept.   No     1158) 

The  committee  fif  conference  on  ;he  dl 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR 
7916)  to  expand  and  extend  the  saline  water 
conversion  program  being  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  having  met.  after 
ftill  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  reci- 
ommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respee^ 
tive  Hou.<;es  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  dlsagree^ 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate,  aa^l 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  •£ 
follows:  ~ 

"In  lieu  of  the  language  inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment  insert  the  following: 

■•That  the  Act  of  July  3,  1952  (66  Stat 
3281,  as  amended  (42  US  C.  1951-1958),  lb 
further  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Section  1.  In  view  of  the  Increasing 
shortage  of  usable  surface  and  ground  wateir 
in  many  part^  of  the  Nation  and  the  imporj- 
tance  of  finding  new  sources  of  supply  to 
meet  Its  present  and  future  water  needs,  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  provide  for  tfyfs 
development  cf  practicable  low-cost  means 
for  the  large-scale  production  of  water  of  n 
quality  suitable  for  municipal,  Industrial, 
agricultural,  and  other  beneficial  consumpf- 
tive  uses  from  saline  water,  and  for  studies 
and  research  related  thereto.  As  used  In  thljs 
Act,  the  term  "saline  water"  includes  seji 
water,  brackish  water,  and  other  mlnerallzetl 
or  chemically  charged  water,  and  the  term 
"United  States"  cxtend.=  to  and  Includes  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories  and  posset^ 
sions  of  the  United  States. 

"  'Sec.  2.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  puri- 
poses  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  lUr 
terior  shall — 

"'(a)  conduct,  encourage,  and  promote 
fundamental  scientific  research  and  basic 
studies  to  develop  the  best  and  most  eco- 
nomical processes  and  methods  for  convert- 
ing saline  water  into  water  suitable  for  bene- 
ficial  consumptive  purposes; 

"'(b)  conduct  engineering  research  an<a 
technical  development  worlc  to  determine,  bj- 
laboratory  and  pilot  plant  testing,  the  results 
of  the  research  and  studies  aforesaid  In  order 
to  develop  processes  and  pl.'.nt  design.s  to  the 
point  where  they  can  be  demonstrated  on  a 
large  and  practical  scale; 

"'(c)  recommend  to  the  Congress  from 
time  to  time  authori;^.ition  for  construction 
and  operation,  or  for  participation  In  the 
construction  and  operation,  of  a  demonstra- 
tion plant  for  any  proces.s  which  he  deter- 
mines, on  the  ba.sis  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  above,  has  great  promise  of  accomplish- 
ing  the  ptirposes  of  this  Act,  such  reconr 
mendation  to  be  accompanied  by  a  report  on 
the  size,  location,  and  cost  of  the  propcsed 
plant  and  the  engineering  and  economic  de- 
tails With  respect  thereto; 

"  '(d)  study  methods  for  the  recovery  and 
marketing  of  commercially  valuable  by- 
products resulting  from  the  conversion  q 
saline  water;  and 


"'(e)  undertake  economic  studies  and 
surveys  to  determine  present  and  prospective 
costs  of  producing  water  for  beneficial  con- 
sumptive purposes  In  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  by  the  leading  s;tline  water 
processes  as  compared  with  other  standard 
methods. 

"  'Sec.  3.  In  carrying  out  his  functions  un- 
der section  2  of  this  .\ct,  the  Secretary  may — 

"'(a)  acqiUre  the  services  of  chemi.'Jts. 
physicists,  engineers,  and  other  personnel  by 
contract  or  otherwise; 

"■(b)  enter  Into  contracts  with  educa- 
tional Institutions,  scientific  organizations. 
and  industrial  and  engineering  firms; 

"'(c)    make  research  and  training  grants; 

"  '(d)  utilize  the  facilities  of  Federal  scien- 
tific laboratories; 

"'(e)  establish  and  oper.tte  necessary  fa- 
cilities and  test  sites  at  which  to  carry  on 
the  ccntinuous  research,  tesMng,  develop- 
ment, and  programing  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

"'(f)  acquire  secret  processes,  technical 
data.  Inventions,  patent  applications,  pat- 
ents, licenses,  land  and  Interests  in  land  i  in- 
cluding water  rights),  plants  and  facilities, 
and  other  property  or  rights  by  purchase, 
license,  lease,  or  donation; 

"(g)  assemble  and  maintain  pertinent 
and  current  scientific  literature.  b<.>th  do- 
mestic and  foreign,  and  issue  bibliographical 
data  with  respect  thereto; 

"  '(h)  cause  on-site  Inspections  to  be  m;ide 
of  promising  projects,  domestic  and  foreign, 
and,  in  the  case  of  projects  located  in  the 
United  States,  cooperate  and  participate  in 
their  development  in  inst.inces  in  which  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  served  thereby, 

"'(I)  foster  and  p.ortlcipate  in  regional, 
national,  and  international  conferences  re- 
lating to  saline  water  conversion: 

"'(J)  coordinate,  correlate,  and  publish 
information  with  a  view  to  advancing  the 
development  of  low-cost  saline  water  con- 
version projects;  and 

"'(k)  cooperate  w^lth  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  with  State  and 
local  departments,  agencies,  and  instrumen- 
talities, and  with  Interested  persons,  firms. 
Institutions,  and  organizations. 

""Sec.  4.  (a)  Research  and  development 
activities  undertaken  by  the  -Secretary  shall 
be  coordinated  or  conduct.ed  Jointly  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  the  end  that 
developments  under  this  Act  which  are  pri- 
marily of  a  civil  nature  will  contribute  to 
the  defense  of  the  Nation  and  that  develop- 
ments which  are  primarily  of  a  military 
nature  will,  to  the  greatest  practicable  e:^- 
tent  compatible  with  military  and  security 
requirements,  be  available  to  advance  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  to  strengthen  the 
civil  economy  of  the  Nation  The  fullest 
cooperation  by  and  with  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Department  of 
State,  and  other  concerned  agencies  shall 
also  be  carried  out  in  the  interest  of  achiev- 
ing the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

"'(b)  All  research  within  the  United 
States  contracted  for.  sponsored,  cospon- 
.sored.  or  authorized  under  authority  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  provided  for  In  such  manner 
that  all  Information,  ufcs.  product*!,  proc- 
e.-ses.  patents,  and  other  developments  result- 
ing from  such  research  developed  by  Govern- 
ment exjiendlture  will  (with  such  exceptions 
and  limitations,  if  any,  as  the  Secretary  may 
find  to  be  necessary  in  the  Interest  of  na- 
tional defen.se  1  be  available  to  the  general 
public.  This  subsection  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  to  deprive  the  owner  of  any  back- 
ground patent  relating  thereto  of  .'-uch  rights 
as   he   may   have   thereunder. 

"  Sec.  5  (a)  The  Secretary  may  dispose 
of  water  and  byproducts  resulting  from  his 
operations  under  this  Act.  AH  moneys  re- 
ceived from  dlspKJsitlons  under  this  section 
shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  a«  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 
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•"(b)  Nothing  in  llm  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  alter  existing  law  with  respect 
to  the   ownership  and  control   of  water. 

"  •Srr.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  make  re- 
ports to  the  President  and  the  Congrese  at 
the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  of  the 
action  taken  or  instituted  by  him  under  the 
-provisions  of  this  Act  and  of  prospect!; e 
action  during  the  ensuing  year 

"  Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
issue  rules  and  regulations  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act 

"  'Sec  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  as  may  be  necessary  but  not  more 
thiin  $75,000,000  in  all.  la)  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  during  the  fiscal  years 
1962  to  1967.  Inciuslve,  (b)  to  finance.  f.>r 
not  more  t.Mnn  two  years  beyond  the  end 
of  said  period  such  grants,  contracts  coop- 
erative agreements,  and  studies  as  may 
theretofor?  have  been  undertaken  pursuant 
to  this  Act;  and  (c)  to  finance,  for  not  more 
than  three  years  beyond  the  end  of  said 
period,  such  activities  as  are  required  to 
correlate,  coordinate,  and  round  out  the 
result*  of  studies  and  research  undertaken 
pursuant  to  this  Act:  Provided  That  funds 
available  In  any  one  year  for  research  and 
development  may.  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  assure  that  such 
activities  are  consistent  with  the  foreign 
puUcy  objectives  of  the  United  States,  t>e 
exi>ended  In  cooperation  with  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies  In  foreign  coimtrles  in  the 
development  of  processes  useful  to  the  pro- 
gram In  the  United  States  And  provided 
further.  That  every  such  contract  or  agree- 
ment made  with  any  public  or  private  agency 
in  a  foreign  country  shall  contain  provi- 
sions effective  to  insure  that  the  results  or 
information  developed  in  connection  there- 
with shall  be  available  without  cost  to  the 
United  States  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  throughout  the  wnrld  and  for  the 
use  of  the  general  public  within  the  United 
States. ■ 

"Sec.  2.  Sectlun  4  of  the  Joint  resolution 
of  September  2,  1958  (72  Slat  1707,  42  U.S.C. 
1958    (d)).   la  hereby   amended   to   read: 

"  "The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  this  Joint  resolution  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  demonstration 
plants  shall  terminate  upon  the  expiration 
of  twelve  years  after  the  date  on  which  this 
Joint  resolution  Is  approved.  Upon  the  ex- 
piration of  a  period  deemed  adequate  for 
demonstration  purposes  for  each  plant,  but 
not  to  exceed  such  twelve-year  period,  the 
Secretary  shall  proceed  aa  promptly  as  prac- 
ticable to  dispose  of  any  plants  so  construct- 
ed by  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  as  may 
otherwise  be  directed  by  Act  of  Congress. 
UpKjn  such  sale,  there  shaU  be  rettu-ned  to 
any  State  or  public  .agency  which  has  con- 
tributed Bnancial  assistance  under  section 
3  of  this  Joint  resoltition  a  proper  share  of 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale.'  ' 

Henry  M   Jackson. 

Alan  Bible. 

John  A.  Carroll, 

Thomas  H.  Kuchkl, 

Gordon  Allott. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Wayne    N.    Aspinall, 
Leo  W.  O'Brie.v, 
Walter  Rogers, 
John  P    Saylor. 
Craig  Hosmer. 
Managers  on  the  Part  or  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 31.  the  Senate  debated  and 
amended  S.  2156,  the  saline  water  bill. 


sponsored  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  Committee  (Mr.  Anderson  1 
and  17  other  Senators  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  After  the  third  reading  of 
S.  2156.  the  Senate  took  up  the  House 
measure.  H.R.  7916.  which  had  passed 
the  House  subsequent  to  the  reporting  by 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  bill.  The  Senate 
struck  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
in  H  R  7916  and  in  heu  thereof  inserted 
the  text  of  the  Senate  bill  as  amended. 

The  House  and  Senate  conferees  on 
H.R  7916.  a.s  amended  by  the  Senate, 
met  and  after  a  full  discussion  reached 
an  agreement. 

The  conference  report  was  signed  by 
all  members  of  the  conference.  The 
principal  piovisions  upon  which  the  two 
Houses  had  differed  and  upon  which 
agreement  was  reached  by  the  con- 
ferees are  as  follows: 

One.  Appropriations  of  $75  million 
over  a  6-year  period  are  authorized  for 
the  research  and  development  program. 
The  House  originally  had  authorized 
$50  milhon  for  a  5-ycar  period,  while 
the  Senate  had  followed  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  had  authorized  $100  million  over  a 
10-year  period. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders 
in  the  field  of  salt  water  conversion. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am 
glad  to  note  the  report  is  a  unanimous 
report  on  the  part  of  the  conferees.  I 
have  a  couple  of  questions  to  ask  the 
senior  member  of  the  conferees  with 
respect  to  the  provisions  he  has 
mentioned. 

With  resi>ect  to  the  change  in  the 
amount  of  authorization,  a,?  I  under- 
stand, the  research  program  is  to  be  put 
upon  a  6-year  basis,  and  the  amount  to 
be  available  or  authorized  for  appro- 
priation is  to  be  $75  miUion,  which  is 
half  way  between  the  $50  million  orig- 
inally proposed  by  the  House  and  the 
$100  million  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr,  BIBLE.  That  is  true  so  far  as 
the  amount  is  concerned.  Actually,  the 
time  was  shortened.  The  Senate  ver- 
sion, as  the  Senator  will  recall,  author- 
ized $100  million  over  a  period  of  10 
years.  The  House  version  was  $50  mil- 
lion over  a  period  of  5  years.  In  the 
conference,  we  compromised  between 
the  $100  million  and  the  $50  million,  by 
providing  $75  million,  but  we  shortened 
the  period  of  time  for  carrying  out  the 
program.  I  think  we  were  in  agree- 
ment completely  on  the  point  that  the 
saline  water  conversion  program  should 
be  accelei-ated,  particularly  on  research 
in  basic  and  applied  sciences. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  lan- 
guage apreed  to  by  the  conferees  would 
permit  that.  Does  the  language  also 
provide  that  the  research  program  may 
be  continued  2  years,  or  that  the  appro- 
priation will  be  available  for  an  addi- 
tional 2-year  period  of  time? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  program  could  con- 
tinue for  an  additional  2  years  to  per- 


mit fulfillment  of  contracts  entered  into 
during  the  6-year  period. 

Mr.  CASE  of  Soutii  Dakota.  If  a  proj- 
ect is  getting  underway,  or  is  midway. 
there  will  be  2  additional  years  in  which 
to  complete  it? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  for  tlie  purpose  of  completing 
contracts.  I  wish  to  make  the  Record 
clear 

Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  re- 
fers to  contracts  made  within  the  period 
of  6  years. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  There  would  be  an  ad- 
ditional 2-year  period  permitted  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  such  contracts. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Under 
that  program  will  it  be  possible  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of 
Saline  Water,  to  contract  with  munici- 
pahties  for  a  part  of  that  research  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  should  think  that  is 
abundantly  clear.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  section  3  of  the  bill, 
which  was  unchanged  in  the  conference. 
Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  cooperate 
"with  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  with  State  and  local  depart- 
ments, agencies  and  instrumentalities." 
I  think  that  language  makes  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  cooperation  with  the 
agencies  mentioned,  includmg  mimici- 
pahties,  would  come  under  the  specific 
authorization. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  think  the  language  is  broad 
enough  to  cover  that.  I  have  asked  these 
questions  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  understanding  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada  as  chairman  of  the  con- 
ferees in  this  regard.  I  think  it  is  a  part 
of  the  legislative  history,  and  it  will 
make  the  record  abundantly  clear. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  may  say  that  the 
House  managers  concur  in  this  under- 
standing of  the  provision.  There  was  no 
difference  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  versioixs  as  to  the  language  I 
have  read. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Senator  has  referred  to  the  deletion  of 
the  section  in  the  Senate  bill  which 
would  have  authorized  a  special  demon- 
stration plant  construction  program. 

Mr.  BIBLE.    Yes. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  has  called  attention 
to  the  extension  of  time  in  the  basic 
Demonstration  Plant  Act.  which  is  the 
act  of  September  2.  1958.  I  have  a  copy 
of  that  act  before  me.  It  provides  au- 
thority for  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  not  less  than  five 
demonstration  plants. 

The  act  went  on  to  specify  that  not 
less  than  three  should  be  designed  for 
the  conversion  of  sea  waters  and  not 
less  than  two  plants  should  be  designed 
for  the  treatment  of  brackish  waters. 

Can  the  Senator  state  for  the  Record 
what  balance  there  may  be  in  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  under  the 
1958  act  which  would  be  available  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  operation  of  the 
act,  which  was  extended  by  the  confer- 
ence, as  I  imderstand,  from  the  original 
7  to  12  years? 
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Mr.  BIBLE.  Yes.  we  amended  the 
1958  act  by  extending  it,  as  the  Senator 
has  pointed  out,  from  7  years  to  12 
years.  The  last  section  of  the  1958  act 
provided  for  an  authorization  of  $10 
million.  During  the  hearings  on  the 
Senate  bill,  the  committee  was  advised 
that  today  approximately  $7  million  of 
this  authorization  has  been  appropri- 
ated, so  there  still  is  a  remaining  au- 
thorization of  $3  million  under  the  1958 
act. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Senator  has  referred  to  $7  million  as 
having  been  appropriated.  I  assume  that 
amount   is   essentially   obligated? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  it  is  by  straight 
appropriation.  I  understand  most  of  it 
has  been  obligated. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  So  there 
remains  approximately  a  S3  million  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  which 
could  be  obligated  subsequently  during 
the  extended  period? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  has  stated 
my  own  understanding  of  the  situation. 
There  is  substantially  $3  million  remain- 
ing of  the  original  authorization  of  $10 
million  for  construction  of  demonstration 
plants.  This  $3  million  has  not  yet  been 
appropriated:  we  extended  the  authori- 
zation. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Did  the 
conferees  make  any  recommendation  or 
give  any  indication  of  their  intent  with 
respect  to  whether  or  not  the  amount 
available  for  appropriation  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  conversion  of  sea  water  or 
the  treatment  of  brackish  water,  or  were 
they  silent  in  that  respect? 

I.Ir.  BIBLE.  We  did  not  specifically 
deal  with  that  point,  because,  as  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  knows,  dur- 
ing debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  measure 
we  incorporated  an  amendment  which 
he  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
define  saline  water  in  rather  broad  lan- 
guage to  include  salt  water,  brackish 
water,  and  other  mineralized  or  chemi- 
cally charged  water.  The  term  "saline 
water"  is  carried  throughout  the  act  and 
reads  back  to  the  definition,  which  is  a 
rather  all-embracing  definition. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  satisfied 
with  the  explanation.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  basic  1958  act  authoriz- 
ing the  demonstration  plants  specified 
that  not  less  than  three  plants  should  be 
devoted  to  the  conversion  of  sea  water 
and  not  less  than  two  plants  for  the 
treatment  of  brackish  water,  and  both 
those  requirements  have  been  met  in  the 
plants  already  designated,  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
that,  with  the  definition  which  embraces 
brackish  water  as  well  as  ocean  water, 
the  determination  of  the  greatest  need 
for  additional  demonstration  plants  be 
left  to  the  administrators  of  the  act,  and 
I  have  no  objection  on  that  point. 

I  merely  want  to  bring  out  that  the 
possibility  exists,  and  I  assume  that  the 
Senator  will  agree  with  me  that  the  re- 
sponsibility would  rest  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  determine  where 
the  greatest  benefit  could  be  achieved  in 
placing  additional  demonstration  plants. 
Mr  BIBLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  Administrator  is  charged  with  that 


responsibility.  Of  course,  the  Secretai-y 
of  the  Interior  has  established  an  OflBce 
of  Saline  Water  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  with  which  the  Senator 
from  South  E>akota  is  very  familiar 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr, 
President,  in  conclusion,  I  wish  to  .say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
that  I  think  that  we.  as  Members  of 
Congress,  and  the  people  of  the  count ry 
as  a  whole  are  indebted  to  him  and  his 
coworkers  on  the  committee  and  in  the 
conference  for  presenting  a  cood.  work- 
able bill  in  the  conference  report.  I  hope 
progress  in  the  years  ahead  can  be  aa 
significant  to  the  country  a.s  the  protrre-ss 
that  has  already  been  made. 

Mr.  BIBLE  I  thank  the  Senator  3 
share  his  hope  that  we  may  have  even 
greater  acceleration  of  the  program  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  I  lom  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  in  complimenting 
the  acting  committee  cha;rmnn  who  was 
charped  with  the  handhn?-:  of  the  b;]], 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada,  for 
achieving  a  very  excellent  result  in  the 
conference  with  the  Housr-  The  bill 
was  funded  with  only  about  $50  million 
when  it  came  from  the  Hou.se  and  was 
limited  to  a  5-year  period,  and  the  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  an  amendment,  of  which 
I  was  the  spon.sor.  increa.sinK  the  pro- 
gram to  $10D  million  for  a  period  of  10 
years. 

I  believe  that  with  all  the  problems  in 
arriving  at  an  adequate  compromi.se,  the 
members  of  the  committee  have  pro- 
tected as  well  a.s  possible  the  principal 
purpose  of  the  Monroney  amendment 
The  main  purpose  of  the  amendment  wafi 
to  accelerate  the  progi-am  as  rapidly  as 
humanly  po.ssib]e  because  of  the  great 
impact  which  we  could  aclneve  if  we 
were  able  to  unlock  the  secret  of  turning 
sea  water  into  fresh  water  for  human 
use  and  for  the  production  of  an  ade- 
quate .supply  of  food  for  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  who  live  near  the  .sea. 

I  should  again  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  whether  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  would  be  free  to 
provide  any  portion  of  the  $75  million 
which  is  authorized  for  research  at  any 
stage,  rather  than  providing  an  equal 
amount  for  each  year  of  the  6-year  pe- 
riod. I  would  not  like  to  see  the  program 
dragged  out  on  a  basis  of  equal  annual 
appropriations  in  each  of  the  6  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  faster  we  can 
get  the  great  scientific  minds  of  Amer- 
ica working  to  improve  our  already  de- 
veloping systems,  the  sooner  we  shall 
be  able  to  say  to  the  world  that  the 
genius  of  America  has  made  this  great 
contribution  to  .science  for  life  instead 
of  science  for  death. 

The  program  will  have  far  greater 
impact  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
the  developing  nations  of  the  world  than 
anything  that  we  could  do  in  outer  space 
or  in  development  of  missiles. 

If  the  conference  report  provides  for 
acceleration  beyond  the  6-year  average, 
which  I  understand  it  does.  I  think  the 
conference  committee  has  created  a  very 
satisfactory  arrangement  to  mo\e  the 
program  forward  at  an  accelerated  rate 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  respond 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Okla- 


homa in  much  the  same  manner  as  I 
did  when  we  discussed  the  same  question 
at  the  time  the  bill  was  under  debate  in 
the  Senate 

The  Senate  committee  report  makes 
abundantly  clear  that  there  is  no  inten- 
tion to  limit  funds  for  the  program  on 
an  annual  basis  by  dividing  the  amount 
which  was  at  that  time  in  the  bill,  $100 
million,  by  10.  or  $75  million  by  10.  so 
that  an  equal  amount  would  be  spent 
each  year  I  think  we  made  abundantly 
clear  in  the  Senate  report  and  I  am  of 
the  impression — I  have  asked  the  staff 
to  check  It  out — that  there  was  a  simi- 
lar provision  in  the  House  report  on 
the  question  of  the  flexibility  and  size 
of  the  program  We  specifically  so 
stated  in  our  report.  That  is  also  my 
analysis  of  the  bill  as  it  comes  to  us 
from  the  conference.  There  is  no  in- 
tention of  limiting  any  annual  appro- 
priation Lo  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  total. 

In  a  proKram  involving  a  fast-moving 
science  and  technology,  funds  should  be 
available  to  take  advantage  of  the  prom- 
ising opportunities  offered  That  provi- 
sion was  written  into  the  Senate  report 
on  the  pioblem  of  the  size  of  the  program 
and  the  need  for  its  acceleration 

I  share  the  hope  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  That  was  one  of  the  lea- 
•sons  why  we  shortened  the  program  from 
a  10-year  program  to  a  6-year  proeram 
We  wished  to  score  some  breakthroughs, 
if  po.ssible.  in  the  field  of  basic  research 
and  applied  research,  because  it  is  in 
those  fields  that  the  real  impetus  must 
be  given. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  will  realize  that  jus- 
tification may  be  made  for.  say,  a  $20- 
million  proKram  in  the  first  year  of  oper- 
ation. The  provision  is  not  written  into 
the  bill.  I  do  not  want  to  mislead  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  But  I  think 
the  legislative  history  is  very  clear  that 
the  expenditures  could  be  $20  million 
the  first  year.  $20  million  the  second 
year,  possibly  $10  million  the  third  year, 
and  possibly  $10  million  the  fourth  year, 
or  any  other  combination  that  develop- 
ments might  merit.  There  is  no  inten- 
tion to  limit  the  expenditures  to  equal 
annual  amounts. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  this  bit  of  legislative  history  in  the 
Recof?d.  What  has  been  said,  and  what 
is  contained  in  the  original  report,  shows 
the  great  advantage  of  acceleration. 

I  would  like  to  again  raise  another 
matter  which  perhaps  is  a  little  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee.  As 
we  develop  the.se  pilot  plants,  which  are 
already  beginning  to  prove  an  economi- 
cal source  of  municipal  water  supply  for 
human  consumption,  there  is  no  lirnita- 
tlon  in  ihe  bill  which  would  prevent  the 
foreign  aid  agency  from  using  its  own 
funds  to  establish  demonstration  plants 
in  extremely  arid  parts  of  the  world, 
where  water  for  himian  consumption  is 
so  desperately  needed  In  countries 
where  starvation  is  a  daily  experience, 
because  of  the  lack  of  food  or  lack  of 
water,  we  could  build  pilot  plants  in  or- 
der to  demonstrate  the  progress  that  I 
feel  will  be  made  by  our  technicians. 
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Mr.  BIBLE.  In  responding  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma— again  I  do  not 
want  to  mislead  him  in  the  slightest — 
title  III  of  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the 
Senate,  which  was  the  title  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  alluded,  was 
deleted  in  conference. 

This  was  a  provision  which  was  draft- 
ed by  the  administration  and  submitted 
to  the  committee.  It  was  retained  in  the 
Senate  version.  There  was  considerable 
discussion  on  it  during  debate  in  the 
Senate.  The  bill  as  it  comes  from  the 
conference  does  not  contain  that  title. 
That  is.  the  open-end  appropriation 
authorization  for  large-scale  demonstra- 
tion plants  was  deleted,  and  is  there- 
fore no  longer  in  the  bill.  The  thinking 
was  that  the  great  need  today  is  in  the 
field  of  basic  and  applied  research,  not 
in  the  need  for  more  demonstration 
plants.  There  was  a  conviction  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  conferees  that  pri- 
vate Industry  was  ready,  wiUing.  and 
able  to  construct  operating  plants. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
that  I  feel  section  8  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill,  which 
was  retained  In  the  conference  measure, 
states  that  there  Is  hereby  authorized  ap- 
propriation of  certain  sums  of  money 

$75  million  for  a  period  of  6  years 
"Prortded,  That  the  funds  available  iii 
any  one  year  for  research  and  develop- 
ment may.  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  assure  that  such 
activities  are  consistent  with  the  for- 
eign policy  objectives  of  the  United 
States,  be  expended  in  cooperation  with 
public  or  private  agencies  m  foreign 
countries  in  the  development  of  processes 
u.seful  to  the  program  in  the  United 
States." 

I  take  this  to  mean,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  retamed  in  the  context  of  the 
research  and  development  program,  that 
expenditure  of  funds  authorized  by  the 
bill  is  limited  to  developing  processes  in 
basic  £ind  applied  research.  I  do  not 
want  to  Indicate  that  the  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  provides  authorization  for 
construction  of  demonstration  plants 
overseas  with  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able by  this  program. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  and  I 
are  m  agreement  on  this  pomt.  I  did  not 
mean  to  indicate  that  there  are  any 
funds  authorized  in  this  bill  that  would 
be  available  for  such  an  operation. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  as  the  virtues 
of  this  operation  become  apparent  in  this 
country,  there  is  no  limitation  in  the  bUl 
which  would  prohibit  the  use  of  foreign 
aid  funds  for  certain  demonstration 
projects,  provided  they  were  funded  and 
authorized  by  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  s  statement 
is  correct.  The  point  is  that  funds  au- 
thorized by  this  particular  measure  for 
this  particular  program  could  not  be 
used  for  construction  of  demonstration 
plants  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  should 
like  to  see  this  statement  clarified  a 
little.  I  have  every  desire  that  the  for- 
eign aid  fimds  shall  be  used  for  the  best 
benefits  that  can  be  derived  from  what- 
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ever  expenditure  we  are  making  under 
the  authority  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Act; 
and,  in  my  judgment,  no  better  use 
could  be  made  of  those  funds  in  many 
places  in  the  world  than  by  assisting  in 
the  development  of  a  good  water  supply. 
A  water  supply  is  basic  in  any  foreign 
aid  development  of  improvement.  I 
beUeve  that  foreign  aid  funds  can  be 
logically  used  for  that  purpose. 

Also.  I  hope  that  the  processes  that 
we  might  develop  here  might  give  some 
guidance  to  those  who  expend  the  for- 
eign aid  funds.  However,  it  is  mv  un- 
derstanding—and I  should  hke  to  have  a 
positive  statement  on  it  by  the  disUn- 
guished  chairman  of  the  conference 
committee— that,  having  deleted  the 
section  in  the  bill  which  authorized  a 
new  program  of  demonstration  plants 
in  the  United  States  that  funds  in  the 
bill  and  the  $3  million  balance  out  of 
the  1958  act  would  not  be  used  to  estab- 
lish demonstration  plants  in  other 
countries. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  that  is  a  correct 
statement.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  use 
these  funds  for  the  development  of 
demonstration  plants  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  agree  with  both 
cf  my  colleagues.  What  I  am  trjing  to 
say  is  that  the  Imiitation  on  demonstra- 
tion plants  in  the  United  States  does  not 
exclude  the  construction  of  plants  which 
are  otherwise  ehgible  under  the  Foreign 
Aid  Act,  if  they  are  funded  under  the 
Foreign  Aid  Act.  Whatever  technology 
develops  from  this  program  would  be  use- 
ful if  interchanged;  provided  that  no 
funds  would  be  allowed  to  be  transferred 
from  this  program  to  the  foreign  aid 
program,  but  plants  would  have  to  be 
funded  by  the  foreign  aid  program.  If 
it  were  eligible  under  that  program,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  we  would  be  wise 
in  trying  two  or  three  of  these  plants  at 
strategic  points  of  the  world  where  it 
would  do  the  most  good  in  America's 
search  for  these  secrets. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  area  of 
the  Sahara  Desert  where  the  problem  of 
Algeria  threatens  the  stability  of  the 
Republic  of  France.  In  that  area  has 
been  discovered  one  of  the  worlds  largest 
fields  of  methane  gas.  There  is  no  use 
for  this  pas.  It  cannot  be  bottled.  It 
cannot  be  piped  under  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Yet  it  might  scr\-e  as  the  fuel 
which  would  make  this  process  practical 
and  produce  fresh  water  comparable  to 
surface  water.  It  could  accomplish  a 
great  deal  in  our  effort  to  demonstrate 
Americas  scientific  competence.  Even 
though  in  the  United  States  the  high  fuel 
cost  of  such  a  project  would  not  make  it 
pos-siblc  to  consider  it  an  economical 
project,  over  there,  with  water  so  scarce, 
we  might  find  it  po.ssible  to  use  this  gas 
for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  BIBLE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  I  can  finish 
my  presentation  of  the  conference  re- 
port in  2  or  3  minutes.  First.  I  wish  to 
read  an  additional  statement  from  the 
report  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives : 

The  Department  would  have  flexibility  in 
the  \ise  of  these  funds  In  that  no  year-by- 


year  limitaMon   Is   Intended.    So   both   the 
Senate  and  the  House  have  nailed  that  point 

down. 

Now,  as  to  the  second  major  point  of 
difference  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate bills.  As  has  been  made  clear,  the 
open-end  appropriation  authorization 
for  large-scale  demonstration  plants, 
which  the  Senate  had  approved  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of 
Interior,  was  deleted.  Instead,  the  cur- 
rent authorization  for  construction  and 
operation  of  such  plants  provided  for 
in  the  joint  resolution  of  1968  was  ex- 
tended from  the  7  years  provided  in  the 
1958  resolution  to  12  years.  No  increase 
m  appropriation  authorization  for  con- 
struction and  operation  of  demonstra- 
tion plants  was  provided.  The  majority 
of  the  conferees  were  of  the  opinion  that 
private  industry  is  willing  and  able  to 
construct  and  operate  such  plants. 

The  third  point  also  has  been  dis- 
cussed. Title  ni  of  the  Senate  bill  as 
amended,  which  authorized  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  foreign  na- 
tions for  establishing  saline  water  con- 
version plants  in  their  countries,  was 
deleted  by  the  conferees.  This  provi- 
sion had  been  in  the  draft  of  legislation 
submitted  by  the  administration,  and 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate.  Since  provi- 
sion for  construction  and  operation  of 
demonstration  plants  in  the  United 
States  was  dropped  from  the  legislation, 
the  conferees  did  not  believe  that  public 
funds  should  be  used  to  assist  foreign 
nations  to  construct  and  operate  such 
plants  in  their  countries. 

The  fourth  point  is  the  acceptance  in 
its  entirety  of  the  Senate's  patent  pro- 
vision. This  provision  insures  that  the 
results  of  research  and  developmental 
activity  into  saline  water  conversion  un- 
dertaken by  use  of  Federal  funds, 
whether  in  the  United  States  or  a  for- 
eign counlrj-.  shall  be  available  to  the 
general  pubhc.  Included  in  the  patent 
provision  is  protection  for  the  owner  of 
any  background  patent  and  the  Secre- 
tary- is  authorized  to  make  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional defense. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  conferees  are 
convinced  that  the  agreement  reached 
between  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  and  those  of  the  Senate  is  a  fair 
and  reasonable  compromise  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  Houses.  The 
resulting  measure  is.  in  our  opinion,  a 
strong  bill,  and  one  that  will  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  the  legislation. 
Again  I  point  out  that  the  report  was 
signed  by  each  of  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees. 

I  move  acceptance  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoGGS  in  the  chair  >.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  repKjrt  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
make  a  statement,  with  the  imderstand- 
ing  that  the  Senator  will  not  lose  his 
right  to  the  floor? 
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Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
.shall  be  glad  to  yield  if  there  is  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
wonder  if  I  may  inquire  as  to  the  inten- 
tion of  my  distinguished  and  beloved 
colleagues,  as  to  how  long  they  intend 
to  occupy  the  floor  tonight. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  shall  refer  that 
question  to  the  majority  leader.  I  have 
no  way  of  knowing.  I  am  sure  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  something  in  rnind. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  do  so  without  losing  my 
riuht  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  I  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
Senate  to  adjourn  some  time  between 
8  and  8:30  p.m.  I  thinlc  that  is  a  rea- 
sonable time. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  not  too 
early. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     No. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  veiT  happy  to  go  along  with 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  had  no 
intention  of  interfering  with  the  Sen- 
ator's remarks. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  assume  I  shall  be 
permitted  to  yield  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Montana  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
yielding  is  with  the  further  understand- 
ing that  the  remarks  may  be  printed  at 
another  point  in  the  Record,  so  that  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
may  continue  uninterrupted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AID    TO    SCHOOLS    IN    FEDERALLY 
IMPACTED    AREAS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  23931  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  temporary  provision  of  Public  Laws 
815  and  874  relating  to  Federal  assistance 
in  the  construction  and  operation  of 
schools  in  federally  impacted  areas  and 
to  provide  for  the  application  of  such 
laws  to  American  Samoa. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  have 
Pome  misgivings  and  trepidation  about 
f',otting  into  the  debate  following  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  who  have  made  fine 
statements,  who  have  fine  records  of 
knowledge  of  the  educational  problems, 
and  who  have  demonstrated  friendship 
for  the  boys  and  girls  of  Ameiica. 

However,  I  feel  that  at  this  time  we 
should  reappraise  some  of  the  educa- 
tional programs  we  have  adopted  in  re- 


cent years  and  adopt  some  basic  prin- 
ciples as  to  a  measure  of  the  program  we 
shall  enact  for  the  future. 

In  my  research  on  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation in  all  its  various  components — and 
I  have  been  associated  with  the  program 
ever  since  I  first  came  to  Congress,  8 
years  in  the  House,  and  a  year  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body — one  of  the  best  reports 
and  one  of  the  best  analyses  of  the  prob- 
lem I  have  come  across  is  a  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion appointed  by  President  Hoover  in 
1930.     The  report  was  i.ssued  in  1931. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  wei-e 
all  outstanding  educators  of  that  period. 
I  was  attending  Stanford  University  at 
the  time.  Our  great  and  distinguished 
dean  of  education  on  that  campus  was  a 
member  of  the  Commission.  That  wa$ 
Mr.  E.  P.  Cubberley.  Other  members  of 
the  Commission  included  the  former  fa- 
mous and  longtime  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Mr.  George  F  Zook.  former 
president  of  the  University  of  Akron  at 
Akron,  Ohio:  the  man  who  later  became 
secretary  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  J.  W.  Crabtree.  and  others. 
Outstanding  educators  of  that  period 
participated  in  the  survey  and  made  a 
report  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Education  to  President  Hoover. 

The  commission  .said  that  the  control' 
ling  principles  and  policies,  in  layinB 
down  the  respon.sibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  respect  to  education 
in  the  States,  were  as  follows: 

1  Responsibility  There  are  national  re- 
sponsibilities for  education  which  only  th« 
Federal    Government   can    adequately    meet. 

(ft)  From  an  early  peritxl  of  our  national 
life,  the  leaders  of  the  American  people  hav« 
recognized  their  obligation  to  cooperate  in 
fostering  the  education  of  all  the  people, 
without  regard  to  State  Jurisdiction.  f 

(bi  The  children  of  the  people  in  all  ihA 
States  are  neither  more  nor  less  the  potential 
units  of  popular  sovereignty  when  regarded 
as  potential  clti/ens  of  the  United  States 
than  when  regarded  as  potential  citizens  ol 
the  variou.s  States 

(ci  The  collective  citizenship  of  th« 
tJnited  States  is  not  different  from  the  ag4 
gregate  citizenship  of  all   the  States. 

(di  The  preservation  of  the  spirit  and  th« 
method  of  the  American  democratic  clvlllza-- 
tlon,  which  underlies  all  our  governmentg, 
Is  an  obligation  of  all  the  people,  as  ex- 
pressing their  will  both  through  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  governments 

2.  Management  Although  the  educational 
obligations  of  each  of  the  three  levels  of 
American  government— Federal.  State,  and 
local— are  equally  full  and  binding,  these 
obligations  may  and  ought,  in  fact,  to  be 
discharged  by  each  of  these  governmcnta 
in  a  somewhat  different  manner. 

lai  Our  long  political  experience  reveala 
that  each  type  of  governmental  operation 
can  best  contribute  to  the  provision  and 
msinagement  of  public  education,  if  the  dlf-. 
ferent  strengths  and  weaknesses  manifestly 
inherent  in  Federal  Government.  State  gov- 
ernment, and  local  government  are  recog-. 
nized  in  each  case.  Assignment  of  govern- 
mental responsibilities  and  function  with 
regard  to  education  should  follow  the  in-< 
elusions  and  omissions  of  responsibilities  and 
functions  suggested  thereby. 

Obviously  no  one  type  of  government 
should  attempt  to  parallel  all  the  responsi- 
bilities and  all  the  fuiictions  of  the  others. 
Nor  should  we  foster  the  disposition  to  lo- 
cate all  responsibility  and  commensurate  au- 


thority in  education  upon  any  single  gov- 
ernmental level.  Together  they  should 
supplement,  complement,  and  reinforce  each 
other  in  the  achievement  of  the  common 
national  purpose. 

Our  civilization  seems  to  call  for  neither 
complete  local  decentralization,  where  we 
began,  nor  for  the  exercise  of  complete  State 
power,  which  Is  the  existing  legal  theory, 
nor  for  an  Increasing  Federal  management 
and  control,  toward  which  policy  we  have 
been  recently  tending 

(b>  Experience  seems  to  indicate  that  we 
require  a  balanced  distribution  of  educa- 
tional obligations  and  functions  on  all  gov- 
ernmental levels  In  some  cases  these  func- 
tions will  be  exercised  in  dlfTerent  degree  on 
more  than  one  level:  in  other  cases  they  will 
be  specialized  and  exercised  on  a  single  level. 
Always  the  total  governmental  situation 
must  be  viewed  as  a  whole  since  American 
ixipular  sovereignty  is  a  unit,  though  several 
governments  with  different  geographical 
scope  may  be  utilized  in  the  full  and  final 
expression  of  the  popular  will. 

There  is  the  problem  with  which  we 
are  today  confronted.  At  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels  we  have  responsi- 
bilities for  education.  But  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  responsibilities,  we  have  a 
different  manner  and  a  different  ap- 
proach. At  the  Federal  level  we  make 
a  contribution.  At  the  State  level  we 
may  have  equalization,  establish  stand- 
ards for  teachers,  and  establish  courses 
of  study.  At  the  local  level  we  have 
direct  control  by  boards,  commi.ssioners, 
or  whatever  they  are  called,  m  the  vari- 
ous local  districts. 

The  Commission  then  continued ; 

3  Decentralization:  It  is  particularly  un- 
wise to  centralize  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  power  of  determining  the  social 
purposes  to  be  served  by  educational  insti- 
tutions or  of  establishing  the  techniques  of 
educational  procedure. 

(a)  Centralization  Is  a  radical  departure 
from  the  longstanding  American  tradition  of 
school  management,  which  has  given  the 
American  people  a  system  of  schools  that  is 
so  responsive  to  the  democratic  popular  will. 
need,  and  aspiration.  It  Is  most  nearly  free 
from  social  caste  or  class  bias  In  all  Its 
present  trends  it  aims  to  discover  and  to  cul- 
tivate In  each  member  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion the  personal  talents  most  useful  to 
society  and  to  the  Individual 

(  b  I  A  system  of  decentralized  school  man- 
agement is  best  adapted  to  a  democratic  na- 
tion of  wide  geographical  expanse  and  varied 
economic,  social,  and  other  human  condi- 
tions. The  political  domination  of  educa- 
tion by  a  remote  central  government,  man- 
aged by  administrative  officers  far  removed 
from  local  conditions  and  sympathies,  has 
always  led  to  the  evils  of  bureaucratic  un- 
responsiveness to  local  and  to  changing 
needs,  to  bureaucratic  standardization,  red- 
tape,  and  delay,  and  to  official  msensitlve- 
ness  to  the  criticism  of  far-distant  parents 
and  citizens.  Education  Is  of  too  intimate 
concern  to  the  American  parents  to  be 
brought  under  a  far-removed  civil  adminis- 
tration which  tends  toward  relative  Inflexi- 
bility. 

(c)  Partisan  or  class  propaganda  bringing 
itself  to  bear  upon  mature  citizens  in  legis- 
lation is  a  serious  enough  dlflnculty  for  a 
democracy.  Once  It  Is  allowed  to  operate 
on  the  plastic  and  uncritical  minds  of  youth 
at  school,  democracy  faces  a  caUstrophe  A 
decentralized  system  of  management  and 
control  of  schools  Is  the  one  absolutely  re- 
liable antidote  to  the  easy  capture  of  schools 
by  the  propagandists  of  an  economic,  social, 
or  political  cult. 
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A  Class  or  party  may  capture  a  central  gov- 
ernment by  revolution  or  by  some  exigency 
of  politics;  It  cannot  as  readily  capture  48 
States  and  more  than  145,000  local  school 
communities  which  really  determine  by  their 
agreements  what  the  national  educational 
policy  and  procedure  shall  be  Two  national 
school  systems  of  Europe  have  been  captured 
under  centralized,  national  control  of  educa- 
tion. In  the  United  States  one  or  two  States 
may  for  a  time  be  the  victims  of  propaganda 
on  a  single  subject  of  instruction,  but  not 
all  States  on  all  subjects  A  few  misguided 
local  communities  may  distort  their  schools 
with  propaganda  on  a  number  of  subjects 
But  the  State  law  often,  and  the  example? 
Of  other  communities  and  Slates  always  check 
this  tendency  A  decentralized  national  sys- 
tem of  schools,  uniform  in  all  essential  ie- 
spects  because  of  the  ceimmon  response  of 
all  lt«  units  to  the  common  soul  of  America, 
can  never  be  completely  captured 

Our  highly  decentralized  school  system 
Is  a  peculiar  and  effective  American  char- 
acteristic We  alone  among  the  democracies 
possess  this  final  safeguard  against  a  class 
or  individual  dictatorship  which  might  usurp 
a  central  government  and  bv  decrees  in- 
doctrinate the  young  w.tli  pariial  and  prej- 
udiced teachings  designed  to  sustain  and 
perpetuate  class  government,  favorable  to 
only  some  of  the  people,  as  apposed  to  a  dem- 
ocratic government  considerate  of  the  In- 
terests of  all  the  people 

That  section  again  points  out  the  same 
problem  we  have  had.  which  is  finding 
where  the  .social  issues  will  be  deter- 
mined, the  problem  of  findinR  out  who 
Will  decide  what  the  textbooks  will  be, 
who  the  teachers  will  be,  who  will  make 
the  contracts  with  the  teachers,  hire  and 
fire  them.  Who  will  make  the  decisions 
that  will  shake  the  minds  of  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  local  schools  with  everyone 
working  toward  the  end  that  control  will 
be  at  the  local  level? 

Awhile  ago  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Sparkman  1  told  us  that  when  he 
first  ran  for  Congress  many  years  ago  he 
had  on  his  campaign  card.  Federal  aid 
to  education  without  Federal  control  ' 
They  were  thinking  about  the  same 
things  in  those  days. 

When  Ml-.  Hoovers  Commission  was 
studying  the  problem  of  decentralization 
of  our  school  districts — about  150.000  in 
those  days  and  about  40.000  m  these 
days — there  were  considered  wavs  to 
keep  Federal  control  out  of  the  courses 
of  study,  the  curriculums.  and  the  books 
that  the  boys  and  girls  would  work  on 
in  the  local  districts. 

The  report  of  the  National  Advisoiy 
Commission  in  paragraph  4  continued  as 
follows 

4  Tax  systems  Tlie  American  people  are 
Justified  in  using  their  Federal  tax  system  to 
give  financial  aid  to  education  in  the  States 
provided  they  do  this  in  a  manner  that  does 
not  delegate  to  the  Federal  Government  any 
control  of  the  social  purposes  and  specific 
processes  of  education 

'a  I  Such  a  policy  is  old  not  new.  It  has 
been  the  accepted  practice  of  the  American 
people  slnr-e  the  preconstituf  lonal  period 
The  simple  policy  of  making  land  and  monev 
grants  to  the  States  for  education  in  general 
was  followed  up  to  the  Civil  War. 

(b)  Such  financial  grants  covering  a  con- 
siderable period  In  our  history  did  not  foster 
control  of  education  in  the  States  by  the 
Federal  Government  The  grants  were  made 
in  a  manner  to  foster  hx-al  Initiative  and 
self-government. 
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(c)  Federal  money  grants  given  since  the 
Civil  War  were  made  to  foster  specific  types 
of  education  believed  to  be  necessary  for 
special  groups  of  people  Many  of  the  acts 
granting  the.se  subsidies  define  limited 
specific  purposes  for  which  the  moneys 
granted  may  be  used,  they  establish  limiting 
cunditions  as  to  so  specific  a  matter  as  length 
of  class  exercises:  and  they  often  provide 
that  many  details  of  the  work  are  subject  to 
the  approval  of  Federal  officials  with  author- 
ity to  reject  plans  and  withhold  funds 
True,  the.se  acts  are  not  effective  unless  the 
conditions  of  the  act  are  accepted  by  State 
legislatures  But  when  a  State  legislature 
in  order  to  secure  the  money  grant,  accepts 
those  conditions,  it  thereby  delegates  to  the 
Federal  Government  some  of  its  own  respon- 
sibility for  control  of  the  social  purposes 
and  specific  processes  of  education 

(di  Changing  economic  conditions  m  the 
United  States  have  increased  the  income  dis- 
parities of  States  without  relieving  them  of  a 
common  national  obligation  to  educate  each 
citizen  resident  withm  their  boundaries 
The  drift  toward  greater  fiscal  disparities  is 
Indicated  by  such  evidence  as  we  have.  If 
this  should  prove  to  be  the  case.  Federal  aid 
to  education  in  general  may  prove  to  be  a 
necessary  fiscal  policy 

(e)  Adequate  data  are  not  now  available 
to  prove  on  economic  grounds  whether  Fed- 
eral grants  to  the  States  in  aid  of  education 
are  or  are  not  justified  With  the  wide  vari- 
ations in  the  methods  of  taxation  used  in 
the  various  States  and  with  the  rapidly 
changing  economic  conditions,  it  is  not  at 
present  possible  to  determine  unequivocally 
whether  Federal  aid  to  education  or  to  other 
public  services  will  tend  to  retard  or  to  pro- 
mote reforms  in  local  systems  of  taxation. 
Adequate  studies  on  these  points  are  needed, 
if  the  American  people  are  to  settle  this  vital 
question  wisely  in  their  own  ultimate  In- 
terest and  not  as  a  mere  matter  of  guess- 
work, sentiment,  and  passing  philanthropic 
impulse 

^  The  Senator  from  Michigan  :  Mr.  Mc- 
NamaraI  in  his  historical  development  of 
the  way  in  which  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion has  grown,  has  borne  out  and  de- 
veloped, since  1930,  the  same  principle 
that  this  Commission  brought  out  in  the 
report. 

The  report  of  the  National  Advisorv 
Commission  continued 

5  Grants  If  federally  collected  tax  money 
IS  used  to  give  financial  aid  to  the  States 
it  should  be  given  to  aid  education  as  a 
whole  and  not  as  special  grants  for  the 
stimulation  of  particular  types  of   training 

(a  I  Our  long  experience  shows  that  gen- 
eral Federal  grants  do  not  tend  to  Interfere 
with  our  essentially  American  method  of 
keeping  educational  management  as  close  to 
the  people  as  is  consistent  with  effective 
service 

(b)  The  widely  current  notion  that  con- 
trol of  education  always  follows  any  and  all 
types  of  financial  grants  Is  not  verified  by 
experience,  this  false  generalization  arises 
from  our  comparatively  recent  Federal  at- 
tempts to  stimulate  and  standardize  special 
tyjx"s  of  education  in  the  States  through 
money  rewards  and  deprivals  Federal  con- 
trol followed,  not  from  financial  aid  as  a 
major  purpose  but  from  Its  use  as  an  in- 
strument for  enforcing  certain  specific  edu- 
cational policies  and  methods  in  the  Sutes. 

ici  Complete  financial  audit  gives  the 
publicity  that  protects  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  is  an  adequate  safeguard  against 
State  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  for  any- 
thing outside  the  broad  educational  pur- 
poses contemplated. 

(d)  Wisdom  In  State  allocation  and  ex- 
penditure   of    funds    given    by    the    Federal 


Government  is  best  guaranteed  by  full  and 
detailed  reports  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Tne  pruning  and  wide  distribution  of  the 
same  by  the  Federal  Government  will  In- 
form public  opinion,  the  only  competent 
check  upon  which  popular  government  may 
rely  in  the  long  run. 

lei  State  governments  are  closer  to  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  their  communities 
than  IS  the  Federal  Government.  They  can 
check  results  better  than  a  more  remote  and 
centralized  political  authority.  The  smaller 
the  area  of  governments,  the  more  intimate, 
accurate,  direct,  and  insistent  Is  the  criti- 
cism of  administrative  officers  by  citizens. 

When  a  central  government  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  a  country  as  geographically  large. 
as  in:iustriaUy  varied,  as  socially  differen- 
tiated, as  historically  accustomed  to  local 
self-government,  and  as  democratlcallv  con- 
rtttuted  as  is  the  United  States,  the  inflexible 
rules  inevitably  associated  with  highly  cen- 
tralized admi;iistraticn  seriously  interfere 
With  effective  local  action  Smaller  govern- 
mental  units  have  less  difficulty  in  adapting 
their  own  procedures  to  their  own  conditions 
and  needs 

(fi  Increased  Federal  control  and  weak- 
ened local  Initiative  have  been  distinct 
products  of  attempts  to  use  the  Federal 
Government  to  spread  desirable,  special 
types  of  education  by  money  controls  used 
to  achieve  quick,  wide  and  uniform  conduct 
ol  the  special  i-ducation  stimulated. 

Such  use  of  special  grants  has  steadily 
Increased  the  tendency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Impose  its  educational  policy  on 
the  State  government*  through  the  psy- 
chologlc^l  influence  of  Federal  participation 
through  bureau  or  board  administration' 
and  finally  through  specific  legal  enact- 
ments. Each  succeeding  special  grant  has 
fended  to  widen,  intensify,  and  fix  final  con- 
trol by  a  Federal  agency. 

Federal  standards  of  procedure  when  first 
inaugurated  generally  represent  the  best 
selections  from  the  then  existent  widely 
divergent,  and  spontaneous  experiments  of 
many  local  communities.  Such  experimen- 
tation tends  to  be  discouraged  and  restricted 
after  a  decade  or  more  of  standardization 
under  central  governmental  influences  and 
progress  halts  with  the  retardation  of  free 
inquiry  and  experiment. 

(g)  When  special  grants  by  the  Federal 
Government  are  inaugurated  as  temporary 
and  transitional  policies,  in  order  to  meet 
some  apparent  emergency  of  national  im- 
portance, they  tend  to  become  permanent  to 
a  far  greater  degree  than  when  made  by  State 
and  local  governments.  The  administrative 
officers  interested  in  the  financing  of  such 
projects  are  more  remote  from  the  scene  of 
local  action.  While  theoretically  the  serv- 
ants of  the  people,  they  operate  closer  to 
the  seat  of  Federal  Government  and  often 
have  a  greater  argumentative  influence  in 
Congress  than  do  the  unorganized  millions 
of  people  supposed  to  be  served  by  the  spe- 
cial grants.  This  is  not  true  in  anything  like 
the  same  degree  where  a  State  government 
sets  up  a  special,  transient  policy,  and  ad- 
ministration. A  policy  which  has  served  its 
purpose  IS  more  readily  revised  or  revoked 
in  the  States. 

(hi  Such  Federal  favoring  of  special  types 
of  education  obstructs  the  growing  Arneri- 
can  tendency  and  aspiration  to  see  and  deal 
with  the  child's  life  and  with  society's  needs 
as  a  balanced  whole. 

A  tendency  to  set  up  more  than  one  sys- 
tem of  educational  management  withii,  the 
States  seems  to  have  inhered  in  the  system 
of  special  grants  and  special  managements 
set  up  by  Federal  grants,  In  spite  of  the 
natural  resistance  of  the  States. 


Mr.   HART. 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  METCALF 


Mr.  President,  will  the 
I  gladly  yield. 
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Mr.  HART.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  not  agree,  in  light  of  the  section 
of  the  report  he  has  read,  that  Members 
of  Congress  who  voted  for  the  NDEA 
program  in  fact  must  conclude  that  they 
are  not  greatly  concerned  about  con- 
trols, because  is  it  not  true  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  the  NDEA  pro- 
gram exerts  a  greater  force  and  direction 
to  education  than  would  be  true  in  the 
omnibus  Federal-aid  proposal?  Specif- 
ically, did  not  Congress  in  the  NDEA 
program,  when  it  adopted  it  into  law, 
say  to  the  States,  "You  shall  have  the 
money  provided  you  use  it  to  teach  A, 
B.  C,  D.  and  E"?  A  majority  of  Sena- 
tors saw  no  danger  in  such  a  provision. 
Where  is  the  majority  now  when  we 
talk  about  an  omnibus  bill? 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  has 
stated  a  point  that  would  be  very  well 
to  discuss  now.  I  was  building  up  to  that 
very  point.  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  injected  it  at  this 
time.  It  is  ironic  that  the  very  people 
who  are  talking  to  us  about  Federal  con- 
trol of  education  are  the  ones  who  are 
saying  that  we  should  extend  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  for  2,  3. 
or  4  years.  The  vei-y  ones  who  come  in 
this  Chamber  to  deplore  the  fact  that 
a  general  aid  to  education  bill  would 
mean  Federal  control  are  the  ones  who 
write  this  indirect  Federal  control  into 
the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  METCALF.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Is  not  the  same  irony  in- 
volved when  one  of  those  who  are  half 
way  along  the  road  with  us  says:  "I  sun 
for  construction  but  not  for  teachers 
salaries"?  Is  he  not  in  effect  saying 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  tell  the 
State  what  to  do  with  the  money  rather 
than  letting  the  State  use  Its  own  judg- 
ment? 

Mr.  METCALF.  In  their  foresight  and 
wisdom  those  people  say,  "We  are  going 
to  use  this  as  money  reward  or  a  deprival 
for  the  States." 

Let  me  give  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
a  specific  example  of  the  kind  of  Fed- 
eral control  that  is  built  into  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  have  in  one 
of  the  titles  a  provision  that,  in  order  to 
stimulate  science  and  scientific  educa- 
tion, we  will  match  dollar  for  dollar  on 
scientific  equipment.  In  a  little  while  I 
shall  discuss  the  subject  of  matching. 

However,  in  my  State,  a  rather  wealthy 
district  built  a  new  school.  It  is  a  very 
attractive  school.  They  had  a  separate 
room  set  aside  for  a  school  library. 
When  it  came  time  to  purchase  the 
books  for  the  school  library,  the  com- 
missioners of  the  district  and  the  school 
trustees  sat  down  and  they  said,  "Wait 
a  minute.  We  do  not  know  how  long 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  will 
be  In  effect.  It  is  in  effect  now.  For 
every  dollar  we  spend  for  scientific 
equipment,  we  can  get  a  matching  dollar. 
So  let  us  not  buy  any  books  for  the 
school  library  this  year.  Let  us  buy 
some  extra  scientific  equipment."  So 
there  is  that  beautiful  library,  empty, 
without  a  reference  book  in  it.    Yet  they 


have  established  for  themselves  a  back- 
log of  scientific  equipment,  because  they 
had  the  opportunity  to  get  some  match- 
ing funds  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 

I  have  cited  a  specific  example.  It 
means  that  the  course  of  study  is  going 
to  be  distorted.  It  means  that  the  trus- 
tees in  the  districts  are  always  goine  to 
say.  "We  actually  need  an  English  teach- 
er. We  need  to  strengthen  our  history 
department.  However,  we  can  get  a  lit- 
tle National  Defense  Education  Act 
money.  So  let  us  spend  our  money  for 
a  mathematics  teacher,  or  someone  in 
the  foreign  language  department  " 

That  is  the  ver/  point  that  I  wish  to 
make.  It  is  that  we  must  be  cautious 
about  extending  these  emergency  pro- 
grams. Let  us  not  make  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  a  permanent  pro- 
gram or  semipermanent  program  until 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  do  as  wa-i 
suggested  in  1930  and  has  been  suggested 
every  since,  to  pass  a  general  education 
law  that  will  be  fair  and  will  relieve  U5 
of  these  inequities  and  will  not  bring 
about  Federal  control  that  we  inherently 
find  in  these  specialized  programs. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  haa 
pointed  out  how  these  programs  have 
grown— the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  the  Vo- 
cational Act,  the  Distributive  Education 
Act,  the  National  Education  Act,  and 
so  on.  These  are  the  specialized  pro- 
grams that  he  talked  about.  Time  after 
time  they  have  distorted  courses  of 
study  in  the  curricular  and  have  indi- 
rectly inspired  Federal  control  and  Fed- 
eral supervision  over  these  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  know  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  is  a  longtime 
friend  of  education  and  has  become  an 
expert  in  the  field  of  this  kind  of  control. 
I  would  like  to  ask  what  his  impression 
is  of  the  control  exerted  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  matter  of  the  im- 
pacted area  program. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Maine  has  brought  up  the  special 
problem  connected  with  this  subject. 
because  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  I  served  on  the  special 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  that  handled  two  of  the 
extensions  of  this  bill.  I  was  chairman 
of  that  subcommittee  the  last  tim^  Pub- 
lic Law  815  and  Public  Law  874  were 
extended. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  i.s  my  impression, 
from  my  experience  with  the  school  dis- 
tricts in  my  State,  which  have  benefited 
from  these  programs — and  we  have  had 
many  of  them — that  there  has  been  no 
Federal  control,  or  at  least  there  has 
been  none  which  has  been  considered 
undesirable. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator's  im- 
pression is  correct.  Time  after  time, 
from  witness  after  witness,  the  challenge 
has  been  thrown  during  the  hearings  in 
the  House — and  I  know  the  same  thing 
has  happened  in  the  Senate  committee — • 
"Show  me  one  example  of  Federal  con- 
trol over  the  textbooks  or  over  the  choice 


of  teachers  or  over  the  currlculums  in 
these  impacted  areas." 

Of  course  there  is  some  Federal  con- 
trol. Federal  control  must  be  had,  for 
example,  in  connection  with  compliance 
with  the  Davis-Bacon  provisions  in  con- 
nection with  labor  standards,  and  there 
must  be  some  control  in  connection  with 
the  Walsh-Healey  Act  However,  there 
is  no  Federal  control  over  education. 
That  is  what  wo  are  driving  at. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  And  no  dictation  as  to 
the  curricula  or  the  educational  policy 
that  must  be  followed  by  the  local  dis- 
trict.s. 

Mr  METCALF.  In  the  11  years  of 
this  act  the  opponents  of  the  act  and 
the  enemies  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
have  been  unable  to  come  forth  with 
one  example  of  dictation  so  far  as  cur- 
ricula is  concerned  or  dictation  with  re- 
spect to  textbooks  or  courses  of  study. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  Would  the  Senator  say 
that  within  the  districts  which  qualify 
as  impacted  areas  the  Federal  program 
is  a  general  school  aid  bill? 

Mr  METCALF  Of  course  it  is  a  gen- 
eral school  aid  bill  As  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  repeatedly  said,  this  money 
even  goes  to  pa.v  the  janitor  and  to  buy 
the  chalk.  It  is  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance. 

Let  mc  point  out  another  difTcrence. 
Under  Public  Law  814.  which  is  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  schools  in 
impacted  area.';,  the  .school  district  goes 
directly  to  the  OfBce  of  Education.  It 
ma.i'ics  its  application  directly  to  that 
office.  There  is  no  inter\-ening  State 
agency,  .such  as  we  have  put  into  S.  1021, 
in  the  Morse  bill  that  passed  the  Senate. 
In  connection  with  this  general  aid  to 
education  bill  we  have  said  that  the 
money  will  go  to  the  States,  to  be  dis- 
tributed as  the  State  school  officer  or 
the  person  in  charge  of  education  In  the 
State  shall  determine.  However,  under 
Public  Law  874.  the  local  district  comes 
directly  to  the  Office  of  Education  and 
makes  application  direct  to  that  office 
for  money  that  is  to  be  used  for  text- 
books and  teachers"  .salaries  and  for  the 
oi)eration  and  maintenance  of  the 
schools  In  some  districts,  such  as  those 
acro.ss  the  river,  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  cost  that  eoes  for  operating  and 
maintaining  the  schools  comes  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

If  there  had  been  any  inherent  danger, 
in  the  last  11  years  it  would  have  come 
out. 

Mr  MU.SKIE.  The  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  our  experience  and  from 
the  colloquy  here  today  is  that  there  is 
greater  danf?er  of  Federal  control  under 
these  specialized  programs,  .such  as 
NDEA,  than  there  is  from  a  general 
school  aid  bill.     Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yes;  because  regard- 
less of  the  good  will  we  have,  this  in- 
direct sort  of  Federal  control  creeps  into 
a  specialized  program. 

Mr.   MUSKIE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  METCALF,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  for  their  contributions. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  HART.  I  wonder,  as  a  conclu- 
sion, whether  we  could  not  agree  that 
we  do  not  have  overall  support  for 
Federal  education? 

Mr,  METCALF.  That  is,  general  sup- 
poit  for  an  education  act  that  would 
provide  that  the  State  and  local  di.stricUs 
would  determine  where  the  Federal 
money  would  go  would  take  care  of  most 
of  the  problems  that  we  have  involved  in 
these  specialized  program.s  If  we  stimu- 
late some  sort  of  specialized  program  it 
should  be  added  onto  a  general  Federal 
aid  to  education  act  instead  of  the  other 
way  around,  whereby  v.e  pass  a  national 
defense  education  act.  and  a  vocatiorxal 
education  act.  separately,  and  t.hen  we 
try  to  fill  in  the  cracks  with  a  very  mod- 
est general  aid  to  education  bill 

Mr,  MUSKIE,  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  once  more? 
Mr  METCALF.  Gladly 
Mr.  MUSKIE  I  am  tempted  to  ask 
the  Senator  this  question  .^s  I  observe 
the  almost  overwhelming  support  which 
the  impact  area  program  has  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  I  am  tempted  to  be- 
lieve that  whether  or  not  the  program 
for  education  gets  support  depends  on 
whether  or  not  it  has  been  in  effect  For 
example,  if  a  general  school-aid  bill 
should  ever  pass  and  should  be  signed  by 
the  President.  I  suspect  that  it  would 
have  thereafter,  whenever  it  came  before 
Congress  for  renewal,  the  same  kind  of 
overwhelming  support  that  the  impact 
area  legislation  ha.<; 

Mr,  METCALF.  The  Senator  has 
made  an  argument,  perhaps,  against  a 
general  aid  bill,  because  we  have  seen 
today  the  Senator  from  Oregon  reciting 
some  of  the  abuses  that  have  crept  into 
Public  Law  874.  Our  friends  who  are  m 
favor  of  a  2-  or  3-  or  4-year  extension 
would  continue  the  abuses  Before  I  am 
through  I  hope  to  be  able  to  point  out 
some  of  the  inequities  and  injustices  in- 
herent in  the  basic  law.  It  would  be 
desired  to  continue  those,  too 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  would  .suggest  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
that  perhaps  we  ought  to  enact  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  and  myself.  That 
would  be  a  step  toward  progress 

Mr.  METCALF,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
quite  long  enough  a  step  I  would  prefer 
to  take  the  long  step  that  the  Senate  took 
earlier  this  year, 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  METCALF  I  gladly  yield, 
Mr.  MORSE  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  has  made  the  com- 
ment that  he  has  made  just  now.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  pa.ss  in  this  Con- 
gre.ss  a  general  Federal  aid  to  education 
bill  .such  as  S.  1021 .  which  permits  aid  for 
teachers'  salaries  and  school  constiTic- 
tion  and  school  maintenance.  Referring 
to  what  the  Senator  from  Montana 
said  a  few  moments  ago,  the  respon- 
sibility is  up  to  the  local  authorities 
to  decide  where  they  can  best  spend  each 
Federal  dollar  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys 
and  girls  going  to  school  in  their  districts 
That  is  the  ideal.  That  is  what  I  had 
hoped   could   be   done   this  year.     The 


Senate  did  it.  I  think  it  is  most  regret- 
table that  the  House  did  not  do  it.  It 
is  the  program  which  the  President  stood 
for  in  the  election  of  I960:  it  is  the  pro- 
gram he  has  recommended  this  year. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  is  unanswer- 
ably correct  when  he  says  that  if  we  can- 
not get  that  program,  we  ought  to  get  at 
least  the  principle  of  a  general  Federal 
aid  to  education  bill  on  the  books,  I  do 
not  quote  anyone  in  the  administration, 
but  I  say  I  am  satisfied  that  the  adminis- 
tration IS  dedicated  to  the  goal  of  seeking 
to  have  the  principle  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  established.  The  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  would  do 
th;\t 

We  recall  the  controversy  not  so  many 
weeks  ago  over  the  compromise  package 
proposal  which  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Mr,  Ribicoff. 
representing  the  administration,  tried  to 
reach  with  our  a.ssociates  on  the  House 
side  For  a  time  it  appeared  as  though 
that  package  proposal  might  succeed. 
Had  It  succeeded,  the  principle  of  Federal 
aid  to  education  would  have  been  adopt- 
ed, I  did  not  like  the  package  proposal 
for  a  good  many  reasons;  but  I  had  to 
admit  that  there  was  one  feature  of  it 
which  I  thought  outweighed  its  disad- 
vantages; it  would,  at  least,  have  written 
onto  the  statute  books  general,  not  spe- 
cial legislation,  such  as  PubUc  Law  815 
and  Public  Law  874.  or  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  It  would  have  re- 
tained the  general  principle  of  Federal 
aid  to  education.  I  am  satisfied  that  if 
we  could  pass  such  a  bill,  as  the  Senator 
from  Maine  has  stated,  and  have  a  little 
experience  with  it.  the  people  would 
demand  not  only  its  continuance  but  its 
enlargement. 

I  think  once  we  get  across  the  bridge, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  the 
main  part  of  the  legislative  journey  will 
have  been  complete.  The  people  will 
then  receive  such  legislation  with  open 
arms,  because  I  think  they  will  then 
come  to  realize  how  .sound  we  are  in 
seeking  to  get  an  assurance  of  funds 
which  will  be  available  to  help  the 
schoolchildren  of  the  country  for  years 
to  come 

We  all  know  there  is  another  verv 
tough  factor  connected  with  this  prob- 
lem. It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  a  bar- 
ricade has  been  thiown  up  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  bridge  That  is.  what  are 
we  to  do  about  private  schools''  In  my 
judgment,  vc  cannot  justify  ignoring 
that  pioblem  in  any  of  these  discus- 
sions, I  repeat  my  plea :  Let  us  get  the 
principle  of  Federal  aid  to  public  school 
education  enacted  Then  let  us  go 
ahead  to  place  on  the  books  another 
general  law  to  provide  Federal  aid  to 
private  .schools  within  the  limitations 
which  the  Constitution  impo.ses  upon  us, 
whatever  those  hmitations  are,  whether 
It  is  the  type  of  limitation  contained  in 
the  Clark-Morse  bill  or  some  other  limi- 
tation in  another  bill. 

In  the  Clark-Morse  bill,  we  have  said 
that  we  will  provide  for  loans  subject  to 
judicial  review. 

I  am  at  a  lo.ss  to  understand  why 
some  of  the  advocates  of  private  school 
a.ssistance  are  putting  those  of  us  who 


are  advocating  this  kind  of  legislation 
at  the  whipping  post  these  days.  They 
seek  to  give  the  impression  that  we  are 
performing  some  disservice  to  private 
school  education.  We  know  also,  that 
there  are  other  groups  which  are  doing 
the  same  thing  to  us,  but  for  opposite 
reasons 

It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  me 
where  the  boy  or  girl  goes  to  school,  so 
long  as  the  aid  goes  to  the  boy  or  girl. 
We  must  keep  our  eyes  on  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  boys  and  girls  of 
America,  We  live  under  a  constitu- 
tional system  of  Govenmient  which  puts 
some  limits  on  us.  I  favor  staying 
within  that  constitutional  framew-ork. 
but  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr  Metcalf  i  is  saymg  what  he  is 
.saying  tonight,  and  that  the  Senator 
from  Maine  is  asking  him  these  pene- 
trating questions. 

I   have  one   further  comment,   if   the 
Senate  from  Montana  will  bear  with  me. 
The   fallacious  argument  which  is  be- 
ing used  by  the  private  school  advocates, 
that  unless  private  schools  arc  incorpo- 
rated in  the  same  bill,  we  are  somehow 
discriminating    against    the    taxpayers 
repre.senting  the  private  school  groups, 
whether    they    are    Catholic    taxpayers. 
Baptist     taxpayers,    Presbyterian     tax- 
payers.  Quaker   taxpayers,  or  whatnot. 
The  argument  is  a  complete  fallacy.     I 
say  to  my  Catholic  friends:  Remember 
50  percent  of  the  Catholic  boys  and  girls 
are  attending  pubUc  schools,  not  Catho- 
lic   .schools       When    a    bill    for    general 
Federal  aid  to  public  schools  is  passed, 
those  boys  and  girls  will  be  benefited,  as 
will  every  Catholic  taxpayer  be   bene- 
fited— not  only  the  Cathohc  taxpayers 
who  .send  their  boys  and  girls  to  public 
schools,  but  also  the  Catholic  taxpayers 
who  .send  their  boys  and  girls  to  Catho- 
lic .schools,  because  as  we  come  to  the 
aid  of   the  public  .school   with  Federal 
funds,  we  pave  the  way  for  a  reduction 
in  real  property  taxes  for  all  taxpayers 
m    the    school    district,    including    the 
Catholic  taxpayers      It  is  the  height  of 
fallacy  to  argue  that  when  the  Senator 
from   Montana   and   the  Senator  from 
Oregon  fight  for  a  general  school  bill  for 
public  schools,  we  are  somehow,  in  .some 
way.    discriminating    against    Catholics, 
It  :s  a  completely  fallacious  argument. 

When  a  public  .school  bill  is  on  the 
books.  I  have  made  it  clear — and  I  cer- 
tainly have  demonstrated  by  my  record 
that  I  deliver  on  a  program — that  I 
will  press  for  an  independent  bill  for 
loans  to  private  schools  Let  the  extent 
to  which  we  can  so  be  legally  deter- 
mined. That  is  the  way  I  think  the 
problem  ought  to  be  handled. 

I  know,  as  well  as  does  any  other 
Member  of  the  Senate,  that  a  part  of 
the  reason  why  a  school  bill  did  not  pass 
the  Hou.se  is  the  religious  reason.  We 
do  not  have  time,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  .security  of  the  country,  to  let 
an  issue  such  as  the  religious  issue  rise 
to  becloud  the  problem  which  confronts 
us.  I  shall  continue  to  fight  for  a  pub- 
lic school  bill  and  for  a  private  school 
bill,  because  I  know  when  I  do  that  I 
am  fighting  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys 

and    girls   who   need   the   educational 
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development  that  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation will  give  them.  Without  a  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  bill,  we  will  sacri- 
fice the  full  development  of  millions  of 
minds  of  boys  and  girls  throughout  the 
country. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  for  making 
a  distinct  contribution  to  the  Record  of 
the  debate  by  the  colloquy  which  has 
just  occurred  between  them. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
comment  and  then  ask  one  or  two  more 
<luestions. 

First,  in  my  judgment,  a  national  pro- 
gram of  general  aid  to  education  is  com- 
ing. It  is  coming  because  the  country 
needs  it.  I  think  the  people  see  it.  They 
see  it  perhaps  even  better  than  do  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

As  an  illustration  of  that  point,  the 
lower  house  of  the  Maine  Legislature — 
and  it  is  an  overwhelmingly  rural.  Re- 
publican house,  conservative  by  all  its 
inclinations — last  winter  voted  over- 
whelmingly in  support  of  the  principle 
of  Federal  aid  to  education.  So  the 
people  see  its  necessity.  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  a  national  objective,  imposed 
upon  those  of  us  who  see  it  as  a  national 
objective,  with  a  responsibility  to  move 
toward  it  as  quickly,  as  best,  and  as  far 
as  we  can.  This  is  why  I  support  the 
amendment  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

I  understand  that  among  Senators 
who  agree  upon  this  national  objective 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
sound  tactics — namely,  as  to  what  gains 
we  should  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  today, 
in  order  to  make  some  progress.  This  is 
a  matter  of  tactical  judgment.  I  must 
say  that  those  who,  like  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  MetcalfJ,  have 
been  in  the  Congress  longer  than  I  have, 
probably  are  in  a  better  position  to  make 
that  tactical  judgment. 

But  I  should  like  to  ask  a  few  ques- 
tions. I  understand  that,  aside  from  the 
impacted  areas  bill  and  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  only  one  school  bill 
has  been  passed,  and  that  is  the  school 
construction  bill  of  last  year.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  METCALF.    That  is  correct. 

Let  me  emphasize  a  statement  made 
in  the  opening  remarks  today  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  J, 
namely,  that  in  the  previous  Congress 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
general  Federal  aid  to  school  construc- 
tion bill;  and  the  Senate  passed  a  veiT 
similar  bill,  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  McNamaraI  succeeded 
in  having  added  to  that  bill  an  amend- 
ment which  called  for  aid  for  the  con- 
struction of  schools.  So,  under  our  con- 
stitutional system,  both  Houses  passed 
a  general  aid  to  education  bill.  But 
thereafter  the  House  Rules  Committee, 
by  a  vote  of  7  to  5,  prevented  the  bill 
from  going  to  conference. 

If  we  believe  in  the  bicameral  legis- 
lative system,  which  we  have  under  the 
Constitution,  we  must  believe  there  is  a 
way  to  iron  out  the  differences  between 
the  two  Houses. 


This  afternoon  we  were  talking  about 
the  lack  of  majority  rule  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  But  consider  the 
lack  of  majority  riile  in  the  Congress 
when  the  Senate  is  not  allowed  to  carry 
out  its  constitutional  function  because 
of  a  vote  of  7  to  5  in  a  committee  of  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  It  is  too  bad  that  we 
cannot  have  all  the  victories  at  one  time. 
This  year  the  House  won  a  victory  m 
connection  with  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  METCALF.  But  that  was  the 
first  general  Federal  aid  to  education  bill 
that  had  ever  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Prior  to  that  the  House 
came  close  to  passing  a  bill  for  aid  to 
school  construction,  did  it  not? 

Mr.   METCALF.     Yes,  within   5   votes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  So  it  seems  to  me.  as 
it  does  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan, that  an  aid-to-school-construction 
bill  holds  the  best  premise  of  enactment 
during  this  Congre.ss.  The  bill  which 
lost  by  5  votes  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives came  up  during  the  Eisen- 
hower administration.  I  believe,  and  it 
did  not  generate  all  the  controversy  that 
this  year's  bill  has  generated. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  combina- 
tion of  experience,  both  in  terms  of  the 
private  school  controversy  and  accept- 
ance by  the  House.  hold.s  high  promise 
for  the  success  of  a  bill  for  school  con- 
struction, if  passed  and  approved  by  the 
Senate.  This  is  my  reason  for  support- 
ing the  McNamara  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Again  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  has  made  a  very  signal 
contribution  to  the  debate,  and  I  am 
glad  he  has  referred  to  the  record  under 
the  Eisenhower  administration.  But 
there  is  one  fact  that  cannot  be  forgot- 
ten, and  it  is  that  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration  high  spokesmen  for  the 
private  school  groups  did  not  take  the 
position  that  there  had  to  be  a  com- 
bined bill  which  covered  both  the  public 
schoois  and  the  private  schools. 

But  the  sad  fact  is  that  this  year,  un- 
der a  Democratic  administration,  after 
the  President  campaigned  on  a  promise 
of  providing  Federal  aid  to  education, 
spokesmen  for  the  private  school  groups 
take  the  position— for  the  first  time — of 
'"all  or  nothing. ■■  Therefore,  net  only 
the  House,  but  they,  too,  are  going  to 
have  to  assume  their  share  of  the  i-e- 
sponsibility  for  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
get  all  our  victories  at  one  time,  as  the 
Senator  from  Maine  has  pointed  out. 

So  we  might  as  well  face  the  fact  that 
all  the  groups  involved — the  public 
school  groups,  the  private  school  groups, 
and  the  Congress  itself— should  be  will- 
ing to  take  this  a  step  at  a  time — namely, 
to  pass  a  public  school  bill,  and  then  to 
do  as  much  as  possible  for  the  private 
school  group.  The  groups  should  stop 
shooting  at  each  other,  because,  after 
all,  when  they  get  into  power  plays  be- 
tween the  legislative  forces,  the  only 
group  that  really  suffers  is  the  group 
composed  of  the  boys  and  girls  of 
America. 


Mr.  METCALF.  I  sugtrcst  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  that  that  is  another 
one  of  the  irons  in  connection  with  the 
consideration  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. When  we  have  a  general  Federal 
aid  to  education  bill  before  the  Senate, 
the  private  school  groups  want  to  par- 
ticipate. But  when  we  have  a  simple 
e.xtension  of  Public  Law  874  before  the 
Senate — a  bill  which,  as  the  Senator 
from  Maine  Mr.  MuskieJ  has  pointed 
out.  is  a  general  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill  for  districts  which  are  unable  to 
enjoy  these  benefits — we  do  not  hear  a 
word  from  our  friends  who  called  for 
aid  to  the  private  schoois.  we  do  not  hear 
from  them  a  word  about  the  areas  that 
are  paying  increa.scd  ta.xes,  but  are  not 
setting  the  benefits  of  this  general  type 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  legislation. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Before  I  conclude  this 
colloquy  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon — a  colloquy  which  has  been 
stimulating  and  educational  for  me — I 
should  like  to  state  that  it  .seems  to  me 
that  what  is  needed  at  this  point  in  the 
session,  in  connection  with  this  issue,  is 
practical  wisdom.  I  can  understand — 
althoui^ih  I  do  not  agree  with  it-^the 
position  of  those  who  ideologically  op- 
pose the  idea  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. That  is  their  prerogative,  and  is 
a  matter  of  their  conscience;  and  I  do 
not  quarrel  with  their  right  to  entertain 
those  views.  But  to  those  who  believe 
this  is  a  national  objective  toward  which 
the  country  must  move  in  the  national 
intere.st,  I  say  we  must  apply  to  our 
ideal  the  kind  of  practical  wisdom  that 
has  been  enunciated  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  ( Mr.  Morse  I  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  McNam.\ra1  as  they 
have  addressed  the  Senate;  and  I  hope 
we  can  get  in  support  of  the  McNamara 
amendment  the  combined  support  of  all 
those  who  believe  in  Federal  aid  in  the 
national  field  of  education. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  frcm  Montana  yield  to  me"' 

Mr.  METCALF.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  the  Senator  doubt.-y— in  view  of 
the  fact  that  earlier  in  the  session  the 
Senate  pa.ssed  an  excellent  aid-to-edu- 
cation bill— that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  will  receive  the 
support  cf  this  body.  It  is  an  excellent 
amendment,  and  it  should  be  supported 
by  the  same  vote  by  which  the  Senate 
earlier  in  the  session  passed  the  aid-to- 
education  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  hope  that  will  hap- 
pen. But  there  seems  to  have  developed 
a  general  psychology  to  the  effect  that 
•We  cannot  get  an  aid-to-education  bill 
enacted  at  this  time.  So  let  us  retire 
from  the  field,  and  prepare  as  best  we 
can  for  the  battle  at  the  next  session." 

Personally.  I  do  not  believe  the  pros- 
pects then  will  be  any  better  than  they 
are  now.  I  am  willing  to  carry  on  the 
fight  then  if  we  cannot  succeed  now: 
but  I  beheve  that  some  of  those  who 
favor  Federal  aid  to  education  have  al- 
ready thrown  in  the  towel— believing 
that  we  cannot  get  such  a  bill  through 
the  House,  and  that  therefore  it  is  best 
to  give  up  the  fight  at  this  time,  and  con- 
tinue the  fight  next  year. 
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My  children  have  just  returned  to 
school,  so  I  am  willing  to  fight  for  the 
bill  either  now  or  next  year.  But  I 
think  it  better  to  continue  the  fight  now. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  may  be  cor- 
rect in  believing  that  the  McNamara 
amendment  will  be  adopted;  but  I  am 
afraid  he  may  not  be  correct  in  assum- 
ing that  all  supporters  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  will  support  the  McNamara 
amendment 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  further  comment '^ 

Mr.  METCALF      I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Believing,  as  I 
strongly  do,  in  Federal  a:d  to  education. 
I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  stand  firm  for  a 
better  bill  and  see  this  throueh.  If 
those  who  are  so  concerned  for  Federal 
aid  for  impacted  areas,  and  only  for  im- 
pacted areas,  were  as  much  concerned 
as  they  appear  to  be,  perhaps  they  would 
be  willing  to  accept  something  addi- 
tional, like  the  McNamara  amendment 
TTiey  seem  to  be  anxious  for  impacted 
areas  and  nothing  else.  It  seems  to  me 
those  of  us  who  are  concerned  for  all 
the  schoolchildren  should  stand  together 
and  do  somethme  for  all  the  .schoolchil- 
dren, and  not  merely  for  those  who.se 
schools  happen  to  bo  in  impacted  areas. 

Mr.  ^aTSKIE.  The  definition  of  an 
"impacted  area'  i.s  an  area  whose  ability 
to  support  a  school  system  is  affected  by 
Federal  activities  I  sueeest  that  the  en- 
tii-e  countn-'  is  an  impacted  area  by  that 
definition  We  are  encaeed  in  a  total 
war,  and  that  phrase  has  been  used  over 
and  over  again — a  total  war  which  we 
cannot  hope  to  win  unless  we  commit 
all  our  resources:  and  we  cannot  com- 
mit all  our  manpower  resources  to  this 
war  if  we  leave  their  development  to  the 
varj'ing  resources  of  50  jurisdictions. 
Every  school  district  of  this  countrj-,  by 
any  realistic  definition,  is  an  impacted 
area  and  deserves  the  aid  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  METCALF  And  there  is  a  re- 
sponsibility for  the  boys  and  girls  in 
tho.se  districts. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.       I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  his  generosity  and 
tolerance  in  yielding,  but  the  Senator 
from  Maine  has  stimulated  me  by  his 
penetrating  question  and  the  comment 
made  by  tlie  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GRUENING  ]  causes  me  to  make  this  com- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Maine  has  said 
we  need  practical  wisdom.  We  surely 
do  He  has  put  his  finger  on  a  problem 
that  concerns  me.  I  always  put  my  cards 
on  the  top  of  the  table.  I  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  being  the  floor  leader  on 
this  bill.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  all 
afternoon  I  have  not  been  champing  at 
the  bit  to  get  to  a  vote;  and  the  reason 
why  I  have  not  been  champing  at  the  bit 
is  I  do  not  think  we  have  the  votes  yet. 
I  think  we  need  some  pa.ssage  of  time  in 
the  Senate  to  reflect  on  the  problem. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  has  talked 
about  the  need  for  practical  wisdom  and 
for  imifying  the  leadership  in  regard  to 
this  matter.  I  wish  to  say  something 
about  that  question  for  a  moment  or 
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two.  We  have  the  leadership.  We  have 
it  in  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
made  very  clear  his  program.  The  Pres- 
ident has  suffered  some  setbacks  in  the 
Hou.se  this  year  on  education  legislation. 
Up  until  now.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  been  able  to  get  his 
program  through  the  Senate.  So  we 
have  this  conflict  between  the  two 
bodies. 

We  have  now  a  proposal  for  extension 
of  the  Federal  impacted  areas  law  and 
the  NDE.^  The  House  has  pas-^ed  a 
bill  which  is  not  in  line  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program  at  all— an  extension  that 
goes  beyond  1  year:  an  extension  which. 
m  my  iudpment.  pulls  the  rug  out  from 
vind' r  the  Piesident's  program:  an  ex- 
tension for  a  period  of  time  which,  in 
my  judgment,  will  almost  make  certain, 
as  I  said  earlier  this  afternoon,  no  f^en- 
eral  education  bill  next  year  if  we  pass 
the  NDEA  and  impacted  areas  bill  lor 
the   time   as   passed   by   the   House 

Toward  the  end  of  the  session  our  col- 
leagues want  to  pet  home,  or  to  Europe. 
or  Africa,  or  Asia,  or  Latin  America,  or 
Outer  Monpolia — anywhere  but  here. 
So  I  a'k  respectfully  of  our  colleacucs 
in  the  Senate.  Aie  you  prepared  to 
accept  temporarily  a  unicameral  parlia- 
ment for  the  United  States  of  America — 
not  a  bicameral,  but  a  unicameral 
parliament  whcrtby  you  let  the  House 
of  Representatives  call  the  shots?  I  do 
not  think  either  the  House  or  the  Senate 
should  do  that.  I  think  differences 
ought  to  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
our  constitutional  processes.  When  the 
House  is  in  disagreement  with  the  Sen- 
ate, or  vice  versa,  we  should  get  together 
to  adjust  tl:c  differences  in  a  conference. 

Now  we  have  a  mandate  or  a  threat 
from  the  House  that  the  Senate  will 
either  take  its  education  bill  on  the  ex- 
tension or  there  will  be  no  conference. 
My  answer  is.  "Oct  on  your  way  to  Outer 
Mongolia,  Europe.  Tibet,  or  wherever 
else  you  want  to  go,  if  you  do  not  want 
to  stay  here  and  transact  the  business 
that  the  people  elected  you  to  transact." 
The  people  did  not  elect  a  single  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  carry  out  that  kind 
of  legislative  program,  in  my  judgment. 

So  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  not  in 
a  great  hurry  to  get  to  a  vote  on  this 
question.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
few  days  of  reflection  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate, on  the  part  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  but  particularly  Demo- 
crats. 

We  all  know  that,  as  of  the  moment  I 
speak,  there  are  some  Democrats  who 
want  to  get  this  matter  behind  them. 
They  are  anxious  to  get  to  a  vote,  agree 
with  the  House,  and  go  home,  which 
means  an  extension  as  in  the  House  pro- 
pram,  and  a  fui-ther  weakening  of  the 
President's  position. 

I  am  in  a  position  where  on  this  mat- 
ter I  can  speak  for  the  President,  because 
I  am  his  leader  on  the  bill.  I  tell  Sen- 
ators again  tonight,  as  I  told  them  this 
afternoon,  that  the  President  does  not 
want  a  2-year  extension.  He  wants  a 
1-year  extension,  because  he  believes 
that  a  l-year  extension  is  essential  to 
his   education   program   for   next   year. 


The  President  Intends  to  keep  his  pledge 
on  the  matter  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. The  President  intends  to  do 
everything  he  can  next  year  to  get  a  gen- 
eral aid  to  education  bill  through  Con- 
gress. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  has  said  he 
is  afraid  chances  will  be  no  better  next 
year  than  they  are  now.  Our  only  hope 
is  to  take  the  question  to  the  people  be- 
tween now  and  the  time  Congre.ss  con- 
venes again  But  if  we  pass  a  2-year- 
plus  extension  on  NDEA  and  impacted 
area.s.  we  shall  have  given  politician 
after  politician  the  escape  exit  they  are 
looking  for.  They  will  have  satisfied  the 
local  interests,  and  that  action  is  going 
to  take  the  demand  off  them  in  enough 
jurisdictions  in  this  country  to  the  point 
where  we  will  not  have  the  votes  next 
year  to  pass  the  bill  which  needs  to  be 
passed.  Extend  the  law  for  only  one 
year,  and  every  local  school  district  that 
comes  under  NDEA  and  federally  im- 
pacted areas  legislation  is  going  to  say, 
"Mr  Senator.  Mr.  Representative,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it  this  year?" 
Members  of  Congress  will  have  to  face 
up  to  the  question  again. 

The  President  has  told  us  he  wants 
the  piogram  reviewed.  He  wants  the 
time  to  present  to  the  Congress  the  facts 
on  the  operation  of  the  existing  Federal 
aid  to  education  program,  the  sF>ecial 
programs  the  Senator  from  Montana  is 
speaking  about  so  eloquently  here  to- 
night. 

I  ask  my  Democratic  colleagues,  Does 
the  President  have  the  right  to  ask  you 
to  give  him  that  support?  Is  not  the 
support  he  is  asking  for  really  to  carry 
out  the  Democratic  platform?  Are  you 
going  to  deny  the  President  this  request, 
knowing  that  if  you  deny  it  to  him  you 
are  going  to  weaken  to  a  great  degree  the 
Democratic  Party's  promises  to  the 
American  people  on  education?  Is  the 
President  asking  for  anjahing  unreason- 
able when  he  asks  for  a  year's  extension, 
which  will  tAke  care  of  every  school  dis- 
trict in  this  country-? 

Not  a  single  school  district  will  siiflfer 
by  a  granting  of  the  President's  request. 
Everj-  school  district  now  receiving  NDEA 
help  in  impacted  areas  help  will  be 
assured  of  it  for  another  year. 

We  ask  for  leadership.  We  ask  for 
practical  wisdom.  This  is  the  Presi- 
dents wisdom. 

Senators  may  say,  "I  tun  not  bound  to 
do  what  the  President  wishes  me  to  do." 
Of  course  not.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Senator  who  has  demonstrated  by  his 
record  more  eloquently  his  honest,  in- 
dependent judgment,  when  he  thinks  the 
President  is  wrong,  than  has  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  point  out  that  what  the  President  is 
asking  cannot  possibly  damage  a  single 
school  district  in  this  cotmtry  for  the 
next  year. 

I  make  these  remarks  to  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues.  I  shall  have  some 
comments  to  make  about  the  Republi- 
cans in  a  moment,  but  I  am  talking  to 
Democrats  now.  I  say  to  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  in  the  Senate,  "You 
ought  to  resolve  this  question  in  favor  of 
the  President."    He  is  our  leader  for  this 
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legislative  program.  He  is  the  man,  in 
behalf  of  all  of  us,  who  made  the  prom- 
ises in  the  1960  campaign.  He  Is  the 
man  who  took  our  party  to  victory  in 
November  1960.  He  is  the  man  who 
earned  tens  of  thousands  of  votes  upon 
the  basis  of  the  educational  issue.  He 
is  the  man  who,  in  my  judgment,  on  this 
issue  ought  to  be  supported  by  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  the  man  to  whom  Senate  Demo- 
crats should  rally  in  view  of  the  treat- 
ment he  has  received  on  the  House  side 
of  the  Capitol. 

I  do  not  think  the  Democrats  in  the 
Senate  can  countenance  the  course  of 
action  some  Democrats  took  in  the 
House  against  the  leader  of  our  party 
now  in  the  White  House.  I  think  the 
time  has  come  when,  as  Democrats,  we 
must  make  perfectly  clear  that  as  a  ma- 
jority party  we  do  not  propose  to  let  the 
Rules  Committee  of  the  House  determine 
what  legislation  can  be  passed  in  the 
Senate  and  in  what  form  it  must  be 
passed  in  the  Senate.  We  must  make 
clear  that  we  shall  not  stand  still  for  the 
position  that  if  legislation  is  not  passed 
in  such  a  form  as  the  House  desires  it 
will  not  even  sit  down  in  conference  with 
us. 

I  say  to  my  Democratic  colleagues  that 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  this  has  now 
become — and  it  will  be  so  interpreted 
across  America  in  the  months  ahead — a 
clear  party  issue.  The  man  on  trial  in 
connection  with  that  issue  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. This  bill  happens  to  be  the  ve- 
hicle. This  is  the  legislative  issue  which 
raises  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
Democrats  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  will  rally  behind  their  leader  to 
support  a  1-year  extension  of  this  pro- 
gram, thereby  guaranteeing  to  every 
school  district  in  this  country  a  con- 
tinuation of  every  dollar  of  aid  it  now 
gets  under  both  the  NDEA  and  impacted 
areas  legislation. 

One  might  say.  "Senator,  will  that  not 
drive  Republicans  away  from  us?  Not 
at  all.  Not  at  all,  in  my  judgment,  be- 
cause I  think  many  Republicans  will  rec- 
ognize the  soundness  and  merit  of  the 
points  I  am  making.  They  will  recog- 
nize that  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  con- 
stitutional form  of  government  set  up 
as  between  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
with  the  separation  of  powers  which 
exists  between  the  two  Houses — after  all. 
Members  of  the  Senate,  even  though 
they  be  Republicans,  should  support  the 
proposal  that  we  shall  not  let  the  House 
determine  the  form  of  legislation  and 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  considering  legislation  passed  by 
the  House,  when  it  is  legislation  which 
ought  to  be  passed  by  the  Senate  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  own  policies. 

I  serve  on  a  committee,  which  has  had 
jurisdiction  over  this  subject  matter, 
with  Republicans.  I  said  earlier  this 
afternoon,  and  I  repeat  tonight,  we 
would  not  have  had  this  proposed  legis- 
lation before  us  all  year  long  if  we  had 
not  had  Republicans  on  our  committee 
who  were  educational  statesmen,  too. 
They  recognize  the  importance  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education. 


I  hope  the  Senate  will  reflect  on  the 
parliamentary  situation  confronting  u.s. 
I  am  in  no  hurry  to  get  to  a  vote.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
Gruening].  We  had  better  take  a  little 
time  on  this.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
have  it  laid  aside  for  a  few  days  after 
we  have  made  our  case  in  chief,  for 
people  to  reflect  on  it  and  for  the  coun- 
try to  be  heard,  because  I  will  tell 
the  Senators  that  once  the  American 
people  take  the  time  to  know  what  this 
fight  is  all  about  I  shall  not  worry  as 
to  whether  the  Senate  will  be  sustained 
in  the  judgment  of  public  opinion.  Pub- 
lic opinion  will  be  with  us.  We  can  take- 
it  before  any  jury.  Any  impartial  juiy 
will  give  us  a  unanimous  verdict, 

I  am  sorry  I  have  taken  so  much  time, 
but  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKiEl,  because  he  made  a  call 
for  practical  wisdom.  He  was  correct 
I  gave  him  the  source  of  practical  wis- 
dom I  think  we  ought  to  follow.  That 
source  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  this  question.  When  the  Prei^- 
ident  asked  for  a  1-year  extension  and 
not  a  2-year  extension.  I  do  not  think 
local  pre-ssure  from  back  home,  any 
political  consideration,  any  desire  to  get 
away  quickly  by  capitulating  to  tl;- 
House,  can  possibly  be  justified  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  meeting  the  request  of  th^ 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  say  to  fellow  Democrats,  -Relax. 
Study.  Check  back  home.  Look  into 
the  facts,  such  as  the  Senator  from-i 
Michigan  fMr.  McN.'vmaraI  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  I  Mr.  Metcalf)  aae 
putting  into  the  Record," 

After  Senators  have  given  this  prob- 
lem study,  I  have  a  feeling  the  vote  may 
change.  We  may  find  we  can  pet  thf 
program  extended.  We  may  adopt  such 
amendments  as  the  amendment  of  tb*- 
Senator  from  Michigan.  We  may  get  a 
conference  with  the  House. 

I  close  on  this  note:  What  do  Senators 
think  would  happen  in  a  good  many  dle- 
tricts  in  this  country  if  the  Repre.senta- 
tive  had  to  go  back  to  face  the  fact  that 
the  reason  the  country  did  not  Ket  a  bill 
passed  was  that  the  House  would  not  go 
to  conference  with  the  Senate^  We  do 
not  have  to  worry  about  the  Senate's 
position  in  that  kind  of  controversv 
The  responsibility  will  be  clearly  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Members  of  tlie  House  ot 
Representatives.  They  have  asked  for  it 
That  is  where  I  intend  to  put  the 
responsibility. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  when  we  fini&h 
with  this  debate  a  majority  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  will  agree  with  Us 
and  that  we  shall  get  a  1-year  extension 
resulting  in  a  conference  with  the  House 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  Pre.sident  will 
the  Senator  yield?  '     ■ 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield.  I 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  congratulate  mly 
good  friend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  his  great  eloquence,  and  for 
his  magnificent  support  of  what  to  me  Is 
the  most  important  legislation  which 
could  possibly  be  passed  by  the  Congress 

We  in  this  session  have  passed  a  great 
deal  of  excellent  and  important  legLsla- 
tion.  We  passed  a  depressed  areas  bill 
We  passed  an  airport  bill     We  passed  a 


farm  bill.  We  have  passed  a  number  of 
excellent  bills  to  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's enlightened  domestic  program, 
but  I  think  no  proposed  legislation  is 
comparable  in  importance  to  the  aid  to 
education  bill.  somethinK  which  goes  to 
the  heart  of  democracy,  which  affects 
not  only  this  generation  but  also  genera- 
tions to  come. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  stick  to  the 
fight,  and  I  hope  all  of  us  who  believe 
as  he  does  will  do  our  utmost  to  see  the 
figlit  through. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ala.ska. 

Mr.  METCALF  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  a 
splendid  contribution  to  the  debate  and 
for  a  keen  analysis  of  the  questiou.s 
which  are  before  us  at  this  time. 

The  specific  question  before  u.s  is  how 
long  to  extend  Pubhc  Laws  815  and  874 
Around  that  specific  question  are  all  the 
Other  qucstioiis  the  senior  Seiiator  fi-om 
Oretjon  has  outlined  so  eloquently  and 
so  well.  I  hope  Senators  who  are  not 
present,  who  are  not  able  to  hear  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  will 
read  the  Record,  and  I  hope  it  will 
change  maiiy  voles. 

I  wish  to  go  forward  with  the  recom- 
mt-ndation  from  the  National  Advisory 
Commission. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  the 
recommendation.s  be  printed  at  thLs 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendations were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows. 

RECOMMENDATIfi.NS 

The  committee  regards  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciples and  policies  of  dominant  importance 
Believing  that  they  are  the  necessary  guides 
in  the  evolution  of  Federal  relations  to 
American  education  and  that  It  is  essential 
to  follow  them  If  we  would  make  the  United 
States  meet  Its  responslbiluy  for  national 
aspects  of  education  In  ways  that  are  con- 
sistent with  our  kind  of  democratic  civili- 
zation, the  committee  submits  the  nine  fol- 
lowing specific  proposals  for  action: 

1    Continue  special  aid   now  in  force:   For 
at  least  5  years  and  until  the  results  of  the 
finance  surveys  recommended  in  No  4  below 
are  adequate  to  provide  a  sound  plan  for  an 
equitable  and  economical  method  of  Federal 
financial   assistance   to  the   States,  continue 
the  special   appropriations  now  in   force  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  agricultural  education 
and  research,  rural  extension  for  adults,  vo- 
cational education,  and  similar  educational 
enterprises,  but  leave  the  States   free  to  ex- 
pend  such   moneys   for  the   specific    purpose 
designated     without     the     requirement     for 
matching   of   moneys    and    without    Federal 
authority   to  approve  or  reject  State  plans. 
2    Amend  laws:  Amend  those  existing  laws 
which  gi%-e  or  tend   to  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  its  agencies  power  to  interfere 
with  the  autonomy  of  the  States  in  matters 
of    education.    These    amendments    should 
repeal  all  provisions  that  require  the  States 
and  their  local  communities  to  match  Fed- 
eral  funds  or  that   grant  power  to  the  Fed- 
eral    agencies    to    approve    or     reject     State 
educational    plans,    to    prescribe    the   stand- 
ards controlling  instruction,  or  otherwise  to 
.supervise  and  direct  educational  or  research 
activities  within  the  States. 

The  foregoing  discussion  does  not  relate 
to  Federal  research  activities  In  fields  other 
than  education  save  as  the.se  affect  the  au- 
tonomy of  the  States  in  the  conduct  of  their 
educational  affairs. 
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3.  Restrict  legislation:  Enact  no  additional 
laws  that  grant  Federal  financial  aid  to  the 
States  In  support  of  special  types  of  educa- 
tion or  that  increase  existing  Federal  grants 
for  such  special  purposes  as  are  already  aided 

4.  Study  finances:  In  line  with  the  study 
of  school  finance  recently  begun  by  the  Office 
of  Education,  make  further  and  continuing 
studies  of  tax  systems,  distribution  of  na- 
tional income,  living  cost.s,  public  expendi- 
tures for  eleemosynary  institutions,  bonded 
Ir.dcbtedncss.  Feder.il  aid  to  States  for  pur- 
poses other  than  education  and  of  such 
otiier  features  of  the  situation  as  may  be 
necessary  to  understand  the  total  economic. 
poUtli'al,  and  fiscal  organization  of  which 
the  school  system  is  a  part.  Such  facts  in 
particular  should  be  sought  as  will  reveal 
how  far  and  by  what  methods  the  people 
are  Justified  in  using  the  Federal  tax  sys- 
tem U)  supplement  State  and  local  taxes 
in  support  of  public  education  In  the  States 
in  order  to  insure  meeting  fully  the  national 
responsibility    for    education 

Similar  studies  should  also  be  made  at 
once  to  answer  two  questions. 

First  How  far  shall  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment properly  grant  funds  either  to  the 
States  In  support  of  specially  designated 
InsLlttitlons  or  directly  to  particular  Institu- 
tions? 

Second.  What  are  the  right  uses  of  the 
remainder  of  the  public  domain  In  the  Slates 
for  the  uses  of  education? 

5  Aid  education  generally  Make  all  fu- 
ture grants  to  States  as  grants-in-aid  of  edu- 
cation In  genera!  expendable  by  each  State 
for  any  or  all  educational  purpi^es  as  the 
State  itself  may  direct.  Such  grants  should 
be  made  only  after  thorough  educational  and 
financial  studies  have  shown  to  the  satlsf.ic- 
tion  of  the  appropriating  power  that  such 
Federal  aid  is  Ju.<^tlfled.  Such  grants  sliould 
in  no  ca.se  be  fl.it  grant-s  of  an  equal  amount 
for  each  State,  but  should  be  apportioned 
to  the  StaUs  on  the  basis  of  adequut*  edu- 
cational .and  financial  studies  Surh  grants 
should  be  made  for  a  definite  and  not  an 
inconclusive  period,  and  be  subject  to  review 
at  the  close  of  every  10-ye.ir  census  period, 
wiien  needed  readjustments  may  be  made 
to  meet  changed  conditions  Tlie  only  re- 
striction placed  by  Federal  legl.<=Iatlon  on 
such  educational  grants  should  be  the  provi- 
sion that  every  St;.te.  when  It  accepts  the 
grant,  a^ees  to  make  each  year  to  the  Fed- 
eral headquarters  for  education  a  full  repwrt 
on  all  questions  on  which  the  Federal  head- 
quarters for  education  may  require  informa- 
tion concerning  the  manner  in  which,  the 
State   has  used  the  grant 

6  Restrict  audits:  Restrict  the  audits  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  those  made  by 
the  Treasury  Department  merely  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  monies  granted  have 
been  spent  for  the  general  or  special  educa- 
tional purposes  a.s  defined  in  the  several  Fed- 
eral acts  of  appropriation,  wiiho'.u  making 
audit  an  indirect  method  of  controlling  or 
determining  educational  stai:id.ij-ds  and 
processes. 

7  Limit  emergency  aid:  Emergency  grants 
made  by  the  Federal  G'-vernmciit  to  meet 
some  special  and  transit nt  crisis  Involving 
the  use  of  education  should  be  restricted  to 
financial  aid  to  Investigate  the  problem,  tu 
dls.semlnate  the  needed  Information,  and  to 
promote  cooperation  among  all  tlie  .States 
and  local  communities.  A  new  Federal 
agency  may  be  created  for  this  temp<irary 
purpose  if  the  needs  are  such  as  to  neces- 
sitate this,  but  financial  grants  to  such  a 
new  agency  should  i)e  made  f  t  a  strictly 
limited  period,  and  not  renewed 

8.  Create  adequate  Federal  he.idquarters 
Create  an  adequate  Federal  headquarters 
for  educaUonal  resciirch  and  informatlou,  so 
organized  as  to  serve  both  as  a  reliable  source 
of  comprehensive,  corrc'.ated,  and  accur.ite 
information   regarding    national    s^pects   of 


education   for  all   concerned   In   the  States. 

Territories,  and  outlying  poBsesslons,  and  as 
a  cooperating  center  for  all  Federal  agencies 
w:th  respect  to  the  educational  aspects  of 
tlieir  w<jrk 

9  Increase  appropriations-  Inc!»ease  the 
Federal  appropriations  for  educational  re- 
search and  information  service  by  the  Office 
of  Education,  by  the  Federal  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  by  the  Extension  Service 
and  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  by  other  of- 
fices or  bureaus  of  the  Federal  Government 
primarily  concerned  with  the  stimulation 
and  Improvement  of  various  types  of  educa- 
tion In  the  States:  and  provide  ample  facili- 
ties t  >  these  offices  for  supplying  to  all  con- 
cerned the  results  of  research  and  statistical 
studies  through  publications  and  confer- 
ences 

Mr.  METCALF  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  the  National  Advisory  Commis.sion 
made  recommendations  that  are  par- 
ticularly pertinent  to  the  debate  today 
They  said  that  we  must  continue  the 
special  aid  now  m  force,  and  recom- 
mended tJiat  It  be  phased  out. 

N<i.  3  But  we  enact  no  additional  laws 
that  grant  Federal  financial  aid  to  the  States 
in  support  of  special  types  of  educ^uion  or 
that    increase    exlstli^g    Federal    grants    for 

special  purposes  as  are  already  aided. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  said  that 
President  Kennedy  had  asked  that  the 
proizram  be  reviewed,  but  periodically 
the  administration  ha.s  asked  that  it  be 
reviewed  before 

In  1956.  in  his  educational  message. 
President  Eisenhower  said: 

In  continued  recognition  of  the  special 
school  enrollment  problems  created  In  many 
communities  by  mUltary  and  clvliian  activ- 
ities of  the  Federal  Government.  I  am  rec- 
ommending the  extension  for  2  years  of  tiie 
aut.hority  for  providing  assis'uince  m  paying 
for  new  school  buildings  m  federaly  affected 
areas 

Listen  to  this  statement: 

with  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
authorize  general  Federal  assistance  for 
school  construction,  the  necessity  for  the 
further  extension  ol  special  Federal  aids  lor 
coustruction.  and  for  maintenance  and  op- 
eration In  these  school  districts  will  require 
reconsideration. 

That     was     President      Eisenhower's 
statement  in   1956. 
In  1958  he  said: 

Schools  in  feder.illy  a/Tected  area.s  The 
Feder.il  Government  has  a  responsibility  for 
aiding  school  districts  when  it  creates  serious 
financial  problems  for  them.  It  h.is  recog- 
nized this  responsibility  in  the  past  by  pro- 
viding grants  to  help  build  and  operate 
schools  In  districts  where  enrollment  Is 
swelled  by  Federal  activities  Experience 
with  these  propriims  however,  suppests  that 
they  should  be  modified;  many  of  the  com- 
munities for  which  grants  have  been  made 
no  h.ngcr  have  problems  as  acute  as  those 
suddenly  generated  by  the  migration  of 
Workers  and  families  to  them  during  tlie 
Korean  crisis. 

In  view  of  the  continued  maintenance  of 
R  substantial  Defense  Establishment  with 
shifting  locations,  authority  for  grant,*  for 
construction  and  operation  of  schools  should 
be  extended,  but  the  assistance  should  be 
restricted  to  instances  where  the  Federal 
personnel  both  live  and  work  on  Federal 
property.  However,  grants  for  operation  of 
schools  on  behalf  of  people  living  on  taxable 
property  should  be  gradually  reduced  dtirlng 
an  adjustment  period,  and  then  termln.ited. 


The  speclaJ  increase  in  Federal  employ- 
ment during  World  War  II,  which  led  to 
the  enactment  of  thU  legislation  In    1950 

That  is  the  impacted  area  legisla- 
tion— 

has  been  superseded  by  a  relatively  stable 
Federal  EstabUshment.  In  many  cases  the 
presence  of  Federal  in«Tallations  in  the  com- 
muiuty  adds  to  rather  than  detracts  from  the 
revenue  base  for  the  support  of  schools. 

President  Ei.senhower  then  came  out 
in  support  of  the  proposal  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan: 

The  pressing  need  now  Is  not  for  aid  to 
federally  afTected  districts  on  the  basis  Ini- 
tiated In  1950.  but  for  general  aid  to  help 
localities  with  limited  resotjrces  to  build 
public  schools. 

So  we  have  before  the  Senate  S.  2393 
to  extend  the  impacted  program  for  1 
year.  The  Pre.<:ident  this  year  asked  for 
a  review.  President  Eisenhower  asked 
for  a  review  and  reappraisal  several  times 
dur:n5  his  administration.  We  have  a 
program  that  started  as  an  emergency 
program  and  has  been  extended  1,  2, 
and  at  one  time  3-year  periods.  But  we 
have  never  .sat  down  and  considered  just 
what  the  equities  of  the  program  are  as 
compared  with  the  permanent  general 
s-hcol  program,  and  it  is  time  for  us  to 
do  so.  One  of  the  best  features  of  S  1021 
when  it  passed  the  Senate  was  that  it 
provided  for  just  such  a  review  and  just 
such  an  appraLsal. 

This  afternoon  in  his  opening  address 
the  .senior  Senator  from  Oregon  pointed 
out  some  of  the  abuses  and  some  of  the 
misu.^es  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874  He 
pointed  out  specif:cally  examples  in 
school  districts  that  had  been  uncovered 
by  the  Comptroller  General  and  investi- 
gators from  the  Office  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  In  the  few  minutes 
that  I  have  remaining  I  should  like  to 
point  out  some  of  the  inequities  and  in- 
justices that  are  inherent  in  the  basic 
law  that  need  to  be  reanalyzed  and  re- 
appraised. 

The  basic  principle  then  under  which 
we  have  adopted  Public  Law  874  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  provide 
assistance  i;i  the  operation  of  the  schools 
in  those  local  .school  districts  whose 
.school  revenues  arc  impaired  as  a  result 
of  Federal  activity  on  tax-exempt  Fed- 
eral property. 

The  same  is  true  of  Public  Law  815. 
It  is  founded  on  the  concept  that  where 
wc  have  a  Federal  activity  on  tax  exempt 
Federal  property,  and  the  local  school 
facilities  arc  overcrowded,  then  the  Fed- 
eral Govcrr.mcnt  has  a  responsibility  for 
providing  for  adequate  facilities. 

The  reason  for  this  Federal  responsi- 
bility is  that  the  children  of  parents  who 
live  and  work  on  tax  exempt  Federal 
property  are  a  burden  on  the  district 
who.se  chief  .source  of  revenue  is  the 
property  tax,  and  therefore  the  district 
cannot  achieve  a  property  tax  on  tax 
exempt  Federal  pi-operty.  The  ordinary 
tax  resources  available  to  finance  school 
programs,  either  construction  or  opera- 
tion and  maintenance,  are  not  available 
to  the  districts.  Once  such  an  entitle- 
ment is  established,  however,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does  not  carrj-  out  its 
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responsibility 
taxpayments. 

It  carries  them  out  rather  on  a  meas- 
ure of  how  much  it  would  cost  to  educate 
that  individual  child. 

During  the  hearings  there  was  quite 
a  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  were  in  lieu  of  a  tax 
program.  Of  course,  they  are  not.  In 
many  areas  the  amount  of  money  the 
Federal  Government  pays  for  the  educa- 
tion of  boys  and  girls  who  are  federally 
affected  would  be  10  or  20  times  as  much 
as  the  tax  revenues  lost  as  a  result  of 
tax-exempt  properties. 

In  other  areas  where  we  have  highly 
complex  and  complicated  Federal  instal- 
lations, perhaps  the  taxes  lost  would  be 
many  times  the  value  of  the  local  con- 
tributions. But  we  are  looking  at  the 
cost  to  the  school  district  for  educating 
the  federally  affected  boy  and  girl. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  ascer- 
tairu,  the  local  contribution  rate  per 
child,  which  would  be  equal  to  the  cur- 
rent expenditures  per  child  in  generally 
comparable  districts. 

That  is  subject  to  a  proviso  that  the 
rate  is  not  less  than  one-half  the  State 
average  per  pupil  cost  or  one-half  the 
national  average  per  pupil  cost  in  the 
second  preceding  year. 

For  example,  in  fiscal  1960  the  average 
local  contribution  rate  varied  from 
$158.62  to  $411.60.  The  average  nation- 
ally was  $208.82.  But  here  is  another 
one  of  those  inequities  in  the  legislation. 

We  talk  about  the  local  contribution 
rate.  However,  the  State  government 
also  contributes.  I  am  calling  attention 
to  table  26  on  page  244  of  volume  1 
of  the  hearings.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Table  26. — Estimated  percent  of  revenue  for 
public  elementary  and  secondary  school^ 
received  from  the  State.  1960-61 

Percent 
50  States 40   j 

Delaware 79   g 

South  CaroUna 71   g 

North  Carolina 711 

Hawaii 70  q 

New  Mexico 70  6 

Alabama gg   j 

Louisiana _      68  2 

Georgia --'.'"""I  64   1 

Washington gj  g 

West  Virginia /'  57' g 

Kentucky '_''_  55;  3 

Tennessee 55  2 

Nevada 55    1 

Florida ^_^_^   55  0 

Mississippi [  544 

16.  Pennsylvania .......  51  1 

Arkansas 50  g 

Texas '/.'/.'/.III   50!  0 

Alaska _    _      -.    47   5 

Wyoming /////  45  2 

Michigan. 43  g 


T.ABLE  26. — Estimated  percent  of  revenue  for 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
received  from  the  State.  7960-6/— Con. 

Percim 


1. 

2 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12 
13. 
14. 
15. 


17 
18 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


Utah. 


43.4 


Oklahoma 42  q 

New  York """   43  4 

Arizona \  40  9 

California ////  404 

Minnesota 37  g 

28.  Maryland 35  5 

29.  Virginia. //////  36.1 

30.  Idaho 32  g 

31.  Indiana 31  4 


32.  Maine a© 

33.  Missouri 39 

34.  Oregon 26 

35.  Ohio "  29 

36.  North  Dakota 28 

37  Massachusetts 3c 

38  Connecticut 3$ 

39.  Montana 2b 

40.  Rhode  Island 34 

41.  New  Jersey 33 

42.  Kansas 22 

43.  Colorado 22 

44.  Vermont 22 

45.  Wisconsin 31 

46  Illinois ao 

47  Iowa i\ 

48.  South  Dakota 

49.  New  Hampshire 

50.  Nebraska 


6 
4 

4 
1 
3 

9 
6 
3 
9 
8 
7 
1 
0 
3 
4 
6 
2 
7 
0 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr  President,  the 
table  demonstrates  that  Delaware,  for 
example,  has  79.6  percent  of  the  cost  for 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
paid  by  the  State  government.  Nebra.s- 
ka,  which  is  No.  50  on  the  list,  had 
about  4  percent  paid  by  the  State  bov- 
ernment.  So  the  local  contribution  rate 
varies  from  something  around  4  per- 
cent, in  the  case  of  Nebraska,  to  80 
percent  in  the  case  of  Delaware.  Here 
is  one  inequity  that  should  be  taken  care 
of  and  rectified  in  sub.sequent  U-sisla- 
tion.  If  we  extend  the  act  for  2  or  3 
or  4  years,  we  will  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  rectify  that  inequity  which  is 
inherent  in  the  present  law. 

Several  situations  occur  wherein  the 
Federal  responsibility  arises  and  pay- 
ment is  made  under  existing  law. 

The   first   is   where   the    parent   both 
lives  and  works  on  tax-exempt  Federal 
property.      Under    these    circumstances 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  local 
school  district  which  educates  these  chil- 
dren should  be  reimbursed  for  the  cast 
incurred  by   the  school   district.     Under 
Public  Law  874  the  Federal  contribution 
is  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
local    contribution    in    the    comparable 
areas.      We   have    said    that    there    is    a 
permanent   and  continuing   Federal  re- 
sponsibility in  such  a  situation,  and  have 
made    that    permanent    legislation.    So 
that  most  of  the  situations  that  hate 
been   brought  forward  in  the  past  few- 
weeks  as  horrible  examples  which  would 
work  great  injustices  and  hardships  on 
school   districts,   if  we  failed   to  extend 
the  law,  just  will  not  come  about,  be- 
cause  they   are   the   result  of  children 
whose   parents   both    live    and    work   on 
Federal    property,    and    the    permament 
and  continuing  and  genei-al  law  is  not 
affected  by  whether  or  not  this  law  Is 
continued. 

The  .second  situation  is  where  parent 
works  on  tax-exempt  Federal  property 
but  lives  off  the  property.  In  such  a  case 
under  Public  Law  874  the  district  is  en- 
titled to  one-half  the  local  contnbution 
rate.  Sometimes,  as  when  this  law  wa.s 
first  enacted,  it  was  70  percent.  It  ha.s 
varied.  There  is  no  magic  about  thi.s 
ratio.  It  is  an  arbitrary  figure  which  is 
fixed  at  50  percent  now.  That  is  unfair 
It  is  clear,  under  the  premise  which  i.s 
the  basis  for  aid,  that  if  the  Federal 
property  is  in  the  district  in  which  the 


school  is  located,  that  school  is  entitled 
to  assistance  However  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  report  demonstrates  that  m 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  commercial  and 
industrial  property  constitutes  only  27  7 
percent  of  the  locally  a.s,se.s.spd  real  e.state 
tax  base.  In  no  State  does  the  local 
assessed  valuation  of  all  commercial  and 
industiial  property  reach  40  percent. 
The  national  range  is  from  37.1  percent 
to  9.3  percent.  Therefore,  the  arbitrary 
rate  of  50  percent  gives  a  definite  tax 
break  lo  the  districts  that  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  aid  under  this  category  B 
Some  of  them  get  as  much  as  40  percent 
of  a  tax  break,  but  they  all  get  a  tax 
break  under  this  provision. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  parent 
lives  in  one  school  district  and  works  on 
tax-exempt  Federal  property  in  another 
district,  there  is  no  point  in  giving  any 
a.ssistance.  There  is  no  need  for  one 
school  district  to  tax  real  property  in  an- 
other, whether  it  is  tax-exempt  Federal 
property  or  private  property.  This  is  an 
indefensible  proposition,  whereby  we  pay 
category  B  for  children  who.se  federally- 
affected  parent  lives  in  one  district  and 
works  in  another,  or,  as  locally,  who 
lives  in  one  State  and  comes  to  work  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Perhaps  that 
is  why  the  State  of  Vircinia.  for  example 
enjoys  a  9  3  percent  contribution  from 
the  Federal  Government,  when  the  na- 
tional average  is  only  3  6  percent 

The  third  situation  is  where  parents 
live  on  tax-exempt  Federal  property  but 
work  off  that  pioperty.  In  such  a  case 
the  payments  are  the  same  as  in  the 
other  category,  or  Federal  categoiy  B 
pupils.  However,  as  we  have  seen." the 
tax  impact  is  entirely  different  in  such 
a  situation  because  the  majority  of  the 
local  property  tax  is  on  residential  prop- 
erty, rather  than  on  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial property. 

These  situations  create  an  inequity  in 
the  other  direction.  However,  the  ob- 
jections are  the  same  when  the  district 
in  which  the  parent  lives  is  not  the  same 
district  in  which  the  school  is  located 

Then  we  have  the  .so-called  category  C. 
where  we  have  industrial  or  manufac- 
turing property  An  examination  of  the 
last  report  of  the  Office  of  Education  on 
administration  of  the  so-called  impacted 
area  demonstrates  that  while  there  are 
inequitie.s  it  is  not  substantial  reason,  and 
perhaps  that  .should  be  continued. 

When  President  Kennedy  sugsested 
several  changes  in  Pubhc  Law  815  and 
Public  Law  874.  he  was  not  only  thinking 
about  the  abuses  and  the  misu.ses  that 
have  grown  up  as  a  result  of  the  Comp- 
troller General's  letter  or  the  investiga- 
tion by  members  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, but  he  was  also  thinking  of  the 
very  injustices  that  are  inherent  in  the 
law.  In  my  opinion  some  of  them  should 
be  taken  caie  of  right  away.  Some  of  the 
suggestions  that  the  President  made  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year  were  too  far 
reaching  I  think  it  wa.s  proper  and 
right  for  the  committee  to  say.  "Let  us 
extend  it  for  another  2  yeais  and  have 
a  study  made,  and  let  us  have  a  i-eport 
made  and  find  out  what  the  facts  are." 
That  is  what  we  are  not  faced  with 
today.  Unless  we  pass  S.  2393  just  as  it 
is  before  us,  for  a  1-year  extension,  or  if 
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we  adopt  some  of  the  amendments  for  a 
2-  or  3-  or  4-year  extension,  we  will  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  that.  We 
will  not  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
changes,  and  we  will  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  rectify  the  inequities  that 
are  inherent  in  the  law. 

I  have  every  prai.se  for  the  committ^'c 
for  increasing  the  amount  of  money  that 
is  available  for  Indian  schools  We  have 
exhausted  the  fund  ir  title  IV  of  the  act 

I  believe  that  title  IV  should  be  made 
permanent  legislation  for  that  .sort  of 
impact,  becau.se  it  is  just  as  much  a  Fed- 
eial  responsibility  as  the  impact  on  the 
boys  and  girls  who.se  parents  botli  live 
and  work  on  Federal  property. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  parts  of 
the  program  for  category  B  children 
who.se  parents  enjoy  benefits  to  which 
they  are  not  entitled  and  who  are  tak- 
ing benefits  away  from  districts  that 
have  much  more  need  and  much  more 
impact. 

So  I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  S.  2393, 
for  a  simple  1-year  exten.sion  If  we  do 
otherwise,  we  will  go  further  and  further 
away  from  the  ba.sic  principle  that  a 
genei-al  school  aid  bill  is  the  bill  that 
gives  the  fairest  distribution  of  Federal 
tax  money  gives  the  least  control,  and 
makes  it  possible  to  have  the.se  special- 
ized programs  pha.sed  out  and  tapered 
out  so  that  we  can  reappraise  them  as 
they  go  out,  and  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  pa.ss  the  kind  of  bill  that  will  bring 
justice  to  the  boys  and  fiirls  of  America. 


OUR    GOOD  NEIGHBOR      MEXICO. 
AND  ITS  PROGRESS 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr  President.  la.st 
Thur.sday  the  Senate,  by  unanimous 
vote,  pas.sed  a  bill  introduced  by  my  good 
friend,  the  senior  Senator  from"  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  KucHEL  1  and  cosponsored  by 
a  number  of  Senators  of  whom  I  waJs 
happy  to  be  one,  to  present  a  statue  to 
the  people  of  Mexico 

The  original  draft  of  the  bill,  intro- 
duced over  a  year  ago,  proposed  that  this 
Rift  commemorate  the  independence  of 
Mexico  on  the  occasion  of  it.s  150th  an- 
niveisity  in  1960.  and  also  the  triumph, 
100  years  ago.  of  Benito  Juarez,  the  great 
mid- 19th  century  statesman  who  both 
promulgated  the  basic  principles  of  so- 
cial reform  in  Mexico  and  had  them  m- 
coipoiated  in  the  constitution  of  1857, 
and  drove  out  the  French  military  inva- 
sion which  made  Maximilian,  the  Aus- 
trian prince,  for  a  few  years  Emperor  of 
Mexico. 

Tlie  original  intent  of  the  Senators 
who  sponsored  this  legislation  was  to 
give  to  Mexico  a  statue  of  Miguel 
Hidalgo  y  Costilla,  the  parish  priest  who. 
in  1810.  .sounded  the  call  to  revolution 
which  severed  Mexico  from  Spain,  and  is 
rightly  deemed  in  Mexico  to  be  the  father 
of  its  independence 

But  the  Mexican  Government  made 
the  suRRestion  that  the  monument  be  to 
one  of  our  great  men.  and  nominated 
Abraham  Lincoln  It  seems  to  nie  that 
in  proposing  a  statue  of  Lincoln,  the 
Government  of  Mexico  effectively  reaf- 
firmed its  own  faith  in  the  equality  of 
men.   its  adherence   to  their   unceasing 


quest  for  freedom,  its  belief  in  a  govern- 
ment of,  by.  and  for  the  people,  all  of 
which  basic  human  aspirations  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  will  eternally  symbolize.  As 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  Irom  California  I  Mr  Engle  I 
said,  in  speaking  for  the  bill,  this  sug- 
gestion of  the  Mexican  Government  was 
one  more  example  to  prove  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  not  only  belongs  to  the  ages 
but  to  all  nations  ■■ 

There  is  much  that  is  heartening  in 
tins  troubled  and  tragic  era  with  its  peril 
of  impending  catacly.sm  in  the  sane  atti- 
tudes and  friendly  relations  of  the  three 
nations  that  constitute  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent.  Canada,  the  United 
States,  and  Mexico 

The  long-held,  unprecedented  rela- 
tions With  our  northern  neighbor:  the 
uniquely  undefended  3  400-miIe  common 
boundaiy.  have  long  been  matters  of 
record  and  of  appropriate  rejoicing. 
Hens  to  the  same  traditions  of  law  and 
freedom,  allies  m  two  great  wars  for 
their  preservation,  we  know  that  there 
are  no  differences  between  us  that  can- 
not be  .settled  peacefully,  at  the  confer- 
ence table,  in  the  manner  of  civilized 
people 

But  It  IS  of  Mexico,  our  other  land 
neighbor,  that  I  would  speak.  For  here. 
I  deeply  believe,  that  our  two  people.s. 
with  far  different  heritages  and  back- 
grounds. ha\e  likewise  entered— and  I 
trust  and  believe,  irrevocably— the  phase 
of  history  when  not  only  are  our  ideol- 
ogy, our  aspirations,  and  our  purposes 
compatible,  but  that  the  prospect  for  a 
clo.se  and  hannonious  relationship,  of  a 
partnei-ship  of  purpose,  lies  invitingly 
before  us.  The  alliance  for  progress  has 
already  begun  here 

It  was  my  privilege,  some  weeks  ago. 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to  in.sert  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  and  to  com- 
ment upon,  the  notable  addre.ss  delivered 
in  Mexico  City  on  the  occasion  of  Free- 
dom of  the  Press  Day  by  Mexico's  Presi- 
dent. Adolf 0  Lopez  Mateos. 

That  freedom  of  the  press  is  not  only 
celebrated  in  Mexico,  but  is  a  living 
reality — as  it  is  enduringly  m  very  few 
Ibero-American  countries — is  itself  a 
fact  of  enormous  significance  On  that 
occasion.  Mexico's  President  made  clear 
that  his  country  rejected  the  totalitarian 
philosophy  of  the  right  and  of  the  left; 
that  neither  fascism  nor  communism 
were  ideologies  which  appealed  to  the 
Mexican  people,  and  that  their  Consti- 
tution, wrought  during  the  political  and 
social  revolution  of  this  century "s  sec- 
ond decade,  was  an  indigenous  and 
homegrown  product  derived  out  of  Mex- 
ico's experience,  designed  to  correct  in- 
herited evils  and  to  respond  to  the  needs 
of  the  Mexican  people. 

My  interest  m  the  prospect  of  an  in- 
creasingly warm  and  constructive  rela- 
tion between  our  country  and  our  only 
land  neighbor  to  the  south,  indeed  the 
peopraphic  entry  and  bridge  to  all 
Latin  America,  led  me  to  read  President 
Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos'  "state  of  the  Un- 
ion "  address  delivered  to  the  Mexican 
Congress  on  September  1.  I  found  this 
lonp  comprehensive  report  by  the  na- 
tions  chief  executive  to  its  legislative 
bi-anch.     a     notable     document     and     a 


heai-tening  one.  contaiinng.  in  addition 
to  a  wealth  of  contemporary  informa- 
tion, declarations  of  policy  and  purpose 
of  historic  import.  Running  through 
its  recording  of  impressive  progress  in 
pvery  sector  of  Mexican  life— financial, 
economic,  industrial,  agncultm-al,  so- 
cial, hygienic,  cultural,  artistic,  political, 
and.  above  all,  spiritual — is  implicit  the 
long,  arduous,  and  tortuous  path  over 
which  the  Mexican  people  have  climbed. 
For  Mexico's  history  is  far  different 
from  ours.  While  our  early  pioneei'S 
and  their  succes.sors.  deliberate  refugees 
from  Old  World  limitations,  seeking 
libeity  and  opportunity,  found  both  in  a 
I)romised  land  abounding  m  natural  re- 
sources which  they  could  fashion  as 
they  would.  Mexico  appeared  on  the 
stage  of  recorded  history  as  a  conquered 
nation  Its  established  society,  the 
most  advanced  self-evolved  culture  in 
America,  was  overthrown  by  foixe  and 
subjected  to  an  alien  rule  whose  motiva- 
tions m  the  16th  century  were  the  es- 
tablished concept  that  to  the  victor 
belong  the  spoils. 

For  three  centuiies  the  people  of  Mex- 
ico suffered  under  an  oppressive  colonial 
domination.  But  unlike  our  Thirteen 
Colonies'  severance  from  a  far  less  i-e- 
strictive  oversea  colonial  rule,  independ- 
ence gave  Mexicans  little  relief  from  the 
abuses  of  colonialism  The  people  of 
Mexico  had  merely  changed  masters. 
Political  independence  was  followed  by 
no  economic  or  social  liberation.  The 
inherited  feudalism,  the  mold  of  a  caste 
.society,  continued  Juarez,  in  midcen- 
tury.  fought  for  its  abolition,  but  his 
political,  economic,  and  social  iTforms 
were,  after  his  death  oblit<^rated  by 
deeply  intrenched  and  inherited  habits, 
and  by  the  long  dictatorship  of  Porfirio 
Diaz.  Under  Diaz.  Mexico,  despit^e  a 
financial  stability,  fostered  by  the  entry 
of  foreign  capital  and  a  Porfinan  peace. 
which  eliminated  pretorian  uprisings  and 
banditiT.  was  a  feudal  fief  dominated 
by  a  small  number  of  great  hacendados 
and  the  representatives  of  foreign  in- 
terests. The  great  mass  of  the  people 
lived  in  abject  poverty  and  squalor,  il- 
literate and  diseased.  Peonage — virtual 
slavery — existed. 

The  revolution  begun  in  1911.  and 
after  Franci.sco  Madero's.  its  leader's, 
murder,   carried    on    by   other   leader.s — 

Carranza.     Zapata      Obregon.     Calle."^ 

wrought,  through  the  constitution  of 
1917.  what  were  deemed  the  necessary 
political  and  .social  reforms,  updating 
many  which  Benito  Juarez  had  for  a  time 
established  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
century  earlier.  It  is  under  that  consti- 
tution that  Mexico  has  operated  and 
progressed  for  something  le.ss  than  half 
a   century. 

The  striking  fact  is  that  the  history  of 
the  new  Mexico,  the  Mexico  of  today,  the 
emerging  Mexico,  the  Mexico  conscious 
and  proud  of  its  nationalism  and  of  its 
uniquely  characteristic  traits,  is  of  rela- 
tively recent  origin.  Although  its  po- 
litical, social,  and  economic  aspirations 
and.  increasingly  their  validation  in 
fact,  have  their  ideological  roots  in  "the 
reform" — as  it  is  referred  to  in  Mexican 
historiography — of  Benito  Juarez  of   a 
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century  ago,  subsequently  to  be  dissi- 
pated and  in  1917  revitalized  and  up- 
dated, the  Mexico  of  today  began  with 
the  revolution  of  the  century's  second 
decade,  began  with  what  is  known  uni- 
versally in  Mexico  as  the  revolution. 

Much  of  Mexico's  rich  cultural  legacy, 
its  delightful  folkways  and  notable  in- 
digenous craftsmanship,  go  way  back, 
long  before  the  coming  of  Cortez,  Aztec, 
Toltec,  Maya,  Zapotec.  and  other  less 
famed  regional  arts  and  artifacts  are  all 
preconquest,  and  thus,  in  the  Western 
sense,  prehistoric.  Spain  made  enduring 
contributions  in  its  architecture,  paint- 
ing, literature,  language,  religion,  and 
customs.  But  withal,  Mexico,  until  1911, 
was  a  feudal  principality,  ruthlessly 
dominated  by  a  few  for  the  few.  The 
rest  of  the  people  could  be  characterized 
by  the  title  of  the  work  of  the  great 
Mexican  novelist,  Mariano  Azuela — 'Los 
de  Abajo" — "those  who  are  underneath." 
It  is  a  novel  of  the  revolution  written 
during  the  revolution  and  its  three-word 
title  summarizes  why  the  revolution  had 
to  be  fought  and  was  fought. 

The  great  change  that  has  come  de- 
rives its  ideology  from  the  constitution 
of  1917.  It  is  for  Mexico  what  our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  our  Con- 
stitution are  for  the  United  States.  But 
its  implementation  has  been  due  to  a 
succession  of  practical,  intelligent,  and 
generally  public-spirited  presidential  ad- 
ministrators and  their  associates  from 
Alvaro  Obregon,  the  military  genius  of 
the  revolution  and  the  statesman  Presi- 
dent of  the  peace  that  followed,  to  Presi- 
dent Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos.  They  have 
been  men  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Mex- 
ico's destiny  and  of  its  potentials  as  a 
great  nation.  That  sense  of  nationality, 
of  nationhood  has  grown  steadily.  Its 
clarion  call  was  sounded  45  years  ago, 
during  the  chaos  of  revolution  and  be- 
fore the  drafting  of  the  constitution  of 
1917,  by  Manuel  Gamio,  one  of  Mexico's 
great  and  internationally  famed  archeol- 
ogists  and  ethnologists,  in  a  classic 
volume  entitled  "Forjando  Patria"— 
'forging  the  fatherland." 

That  awareness  of  nationhood,  that 
new  confidence  in  Mexico's  destiny,  has 
shown  itself  in  a  fusion  of  once  disparate 
elements  of  class  and  race;  in  a  shrewd 
domestic  program;  in  a  sound  fiscal  pol- 
icy for  which  Antonio  Ortiz  Mena,  the 
Secretarlo  of  Hacienda  y  Credito  Pub- 
lico— the  equivalent  of  our  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury — deserves  much  credit;  in 
an  enlightened  foreign  policy;  in  a  flow- 
ering of  the  arts — music,  painting, 
architecture,  archeology,  literature — the 
expressions  of  a  naturally  gifted  people, 
and  in  increasing  participation  of  Mex- 
icans in  the  sciences  and  skills  of  this 
expanding  age  of  invention. 

But  what  is  most  striking,  considering 
the  long  heritage,  the  wreckage  of  a 
decade  of  violent  revolution,  the  lack 
of  many  kinds  of  essential  experience, 
the  brevity  of  the  new  purposefulness — 
less  than  half  a  century — is  the  fresh 
breath  of  freedom  that  has  blown  away 
the  encrusted  privilege,  the  ancient  ri- 
gidities, the  recurrence  of  caudillismo — 
the  man  on  horseback — that  have  be- 
deviled and  still  throttle  in  varying  de- 
gree the  sister  Hispanic  nations.    Note 
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that  dictatorship  was  never  more  in- 
trenched than  it  is  today  in  the  mother 
countries  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula. 
Consider  the  political  history  of  nearly 
all  the  New  World  offspring  of  Mother 
Spain  and  Mother  Portugal:  alternations 
of  dictatorship  and  chaos  interspersed 
with  occasional  attempts — always  short 
lived — of  representative  government, 
and  a  persistent  economic  feudalism 
which  stubbornly  bars  progress.  Tliis 
is  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the 
success  of  President  Kennedy's  alliance 
for  progre.ss.  Would  that  the  other  na^ 
tions  of  this  hcmi.^pheie  who  a;o  .sched- 
uled for  membership  in  this  "alianzR 
para  pro.?re.so"  had  the  orientation  and 
purpose  of  Mexico. 

Which  brines  me  to  President  LopeE 
Mateos'  great  state  of  the  union  mes- 
sage. It  is,  I  feel,  far  too  long  to  ask 
that  all  of  it  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
GREssION.^L  Record:  moreover,  much  of 
it  deals  with  details  of  direct  concern  to 
Mexicans  only.  But  I  should  like  to 
quote  a  few  salient  passages. 

First,  as  to  national  purpose: 

General  development  so  that  without  sac^- 
riflclng  liberty  social  Justice  may  prevail-^ 
that  is  the  political,  economic,  and  soclfll 
objective  of  the  Mexican  people.  For  ttvis 
reason,  ovir  most  Important  tasks  are  tho«e 
which  accelerate,  without  warping,  the  na- 
tional growth  •  •  •  and  so  that  the  bene- 
fits of  such  development  may  be  cquitablj: 
distributed  both  gecgrapblcally  and  socially. 

But  lest  the  purpo:-efuIne3S  and  direc- 
tion of  Mexican  programs  imply  an  ea<5y 
and  certain  realization  of  them  we 
should  heed  the  President's  wp.rninr^  of 
the  magnitude  and  duration  of  the  task: 

The  fundamental  ta?ks  of  Mexico  are 
clearly  within  her  tcriitory.  We  have  not 
reached  sufflcient  level  of  development  that 
permits  us  to  think  of  the  futtire  withcut 
deep  preoccupation.  Mexicans,  for  several 
generations  to  come,  will  have  to  dedlcat« 
their  best  efforts  to  elevate  the  living  stand- 
ards which  still  retard  the  rrogress  cf  great 
.sectors  of  our  population.  Mexico — we  must 
say  without  mincing  word.s — is  not  a  rich 
country,  and  besides  we  form  part  of  a  world 
which  Is  growing  smaller  but  more  com* 
plex,  where  It  is  not  possible  to  Ignore  th0 
growing  Interdependence  which  day  by  d.-vjr 
draws   one    state    to    another.    Including    th« 
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more  remote. 

This  statement  of  social  responsibility 
which,  called  the  Declaration  of  Mexico, 
was  approved  unanimously  at  the  sixth 
reunion  of  the  Inter-American  Confer- 
ence to  which  Mexico  was  host,  and  is 
quoted  by  the  President : 

We  believe  that  subhuman  conditions  of 
existence  should  be  eliminated  with  the 
utmost  urgency;  that  prosperity  should  be 
shared:  that  conditions  of  special  privilege 
should  yield  to  a  growing  and  m^re  wide- 
spread enjoyment,  and  that  by  a  fulfillment 
of  Individual  and  collective  obllRatlons  may 
be  demonstrated  that  poverty,  wherever  it 
exists,  constitutes  a  peril  to  the  Ubertv  ut 
all  men. 

On  private  enterprise  and  labor:  |j 
With  the  most  profound  revolutionary  and 
democratic  faith,  my  administration  has  In- 
variably respected  the  autonomy  of  private 
enterprise.  In  the  case  of  labor  unions  it 
believes  In  their  control  of  their  Internal 
organization.  In  the  case  of  both,  the  state 
will  limit  Itself  to  the  enforcement  of  exist- 
ing statutes. 


On  foreign  policy: 

In  the  last  year  the  International  climate 
h;is  been  afflicted  with  exacerbated  tensions. 
and  has  grown  graver.  The  world  appears 
to  have  forgotten  the  experiences  of  two 
great  wars  in  this  centiiry  and  circumstances 
cast  d.ark  shadows  over  the  hopes  for  a  better 
world — a  world  of  peace  and  Justice — for 
which  millions  of  men  gave  their  blood. 

Serene  Judgment,  the  exercise  of  a  normal 
rationality,  and  mere  consideration  of  the 
destructive  power  of  nuclear  weapons,  which 
should  absolutely  bar  any  use  of  force,  are 
set  aside.  And  states,  particularly  the  small 
or  medium  sized,  such  as  Mexico,  which 
need  peace  to  solve  their  own  urgent  prob- 
lems, are  subject  to  pressures  and  currents 
which  emphasize  the  need  for  serenity  of 
mind  and  strict  adherence  to  the  validation 
of   the   rights   of   man. 

Notwithstanding  these  unfavorable  condi- 
tions, the  Government  of  Me.xico  has  worked 
intensively  In  the  field  of  bilateral  rela- 
tions and  in  the  international  organizations 
to  which  we  belong,  sustaining  our  tradi- 
tional foreign  policy  and  emphasizing  re- 
spect for  the  dignity  of  man  under  condi- 
tions of  social  Justice;  striving  for  the  liberty 
and  Independence  of  peoples,  and  for  the 
complete  sovereignty  of  all  states  with  all 
the  attributes  thereof,  such  as  the  right  to 
decide  freely  its  external  and  Internal 
policies.  In  the  midst  of  skepticism  which 
clouds  these  concepts,  we  persist  in  the 
quest  for  a  rebirth  of  confidence,  of  mutual 
understanding,  of  tolerance,  and  of  the  ele- 
mentary Impulse  of  solidarity  which  unites 
men  so  Uiat  they  may  face  the  unknown 
future  without  anxiety.  The  foreign  poUcy 
of  Mexico,  like  its  domestic  policy,  is  based 
on  the  unbreakable  faith  we  have  in  the 
moral  values  of  man. 

VTben  we  advocate  absolute  respect  for  the 
principle  of  self-determination  of  peoples 
whether  It  be  In  Europe.  Asia.  Africa  or 
America,  we  do  not  pretend— as  has  been 
erroneously  or  pcrverse:y  Interpreted — that 
nations  should  convert  tiicmselves  into  is- 
lands, removed  from  the  reality  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
convinced  that  this  principle  does  not  im- 
pede, but  helps  states  to  collaborate  with 
each  other  to  facilitate  the  spiritual  and 
material  conquests  of  humanity. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to  make 
clear  once  more  our  p<j6ition  on  the  question 
of  Cuba.  Mexico  h:is  Invariably  asked,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  that  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention be  applied,  but  has  never  sug- 
gested, nor  can  suggest,  that  this  principle 
be  observed  by  only  one  group  of  states,  since 
the  vigor  of  the  doctrine  depends  on  the 
universality  of  its  application.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  a 
year  ago.  on  this  same  occasion,  upon  reiter- 
ating the  sentiments  of  sympathy  for  the 
revolutionary  aspiration  of  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple. I  placed  them  clearly  In  the  sphere  of 
Inter-Amerlcan  solidarity  when  I  said  that 
"our  Republics  constitute  a  family  of  nations 
formed  In  history  and  for  history"  and  that 
■  our  mLsslon  of  each  one  of  these  nations, 
consists  in  maintaining  ourselves  united  In 
peace  and  concord  within  the  great  common 
caii.ses." 

On  several  occasions,  particularly  during 
my  trip  to  South  America,  I  expressed  the 
conviction  that  culture  is  the  be«t  vehicle  for 
communication  between  pe<3ple8.  Like  no 
other.  It  facilitates  the  comprehension  be- 
tween men  who,  regardless  of  nationality, 
political  views  or  religion,  recognize  equality 
in  the  great  enterprise  of  human  thought. 
Therefore,  we  have  tried  within  the  llmlto 
of  our  resources  to  accentuate  Mexico's  cul- 
tural participation  abroad  In  expositions, 
conferences.  Interchange  of  people,  dona- 
tions of  books,  etc.,  which  have  had  great 
re.=iults. 
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The  activity  of  Mexico  in  International 
organizations  has  been  particularly  intense 
The  increasing  of  tenslon.<;  has  been  felt  with 
intensity  in  these  organizations  even  In  those 
Of  technical  character,  but  most  especially 
in  the  General  As.sembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions The  juridical  poeiiion  of  countries 
like  Mexico,  who  wish  to  maintain  their  free- 
dom of  criteria  has  become  delicate  and 
sharp.  ex{x>sed  to  misunderstanding  and  mis- 
interpretation 

Mexico  attends  international  meetings  in 
a  spirit  of  sincere  c<x)peration      Her  invari- 
able  line    Is    to   help    find    conciliatory    solu- 
tions   which    can    contribute   to    progress    in 
international  relations      Mexico  h.as  no  ikjs- 
.sessions    beyond    her    frontiers       Her    arma- 
ments are  limited   to  tho.se  indispensable  to 
guarantee   Internal    security      She  does   not 
belong  to  any  organized  bloc  in  the  cold  war. 
What  can  she  follow,  then,  without  the  con- 
servation   of    the    principles    of    law.    which 
make  international  friendship  possible,  such 
as    the    right   of    self-determination    of    peo- 
ples and   of   nonintervention  consecrated  in 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations'    In  these 
circumstances    it    is    necessary    to    underline 
the   preoccupation    with   which   we   view   the 
risk  that  the  international  community  drift 
away    from    the   principles    and    purposes    of 
the  charter  and  fail  to  comply  with  its  aims. 
The    principle    of    collective   security    would 
be    ex(K>sed    to   a    second    and    more    serious 
failure     with     all     the     grave     consequences 
which  this  would  carry      Mexico  proposes  to 
maintain  inalterable  her  well-known  fidelity 
to  this  basic  principle  of  the  modern  Inter- 
national organization — we  want  to  erase  the 
least   doubt    in    this   respect     whether    It    is 
suggested  as  a  purpose  of  the  United  Nations 
and    the    Organization    of    American    States 
or  as  the   result   of   treaties  and   agreements, 
voluntarily   accepted    by  our  country   In   ex- 
ercise  of    her    sovereignty    to   guarantee    the 
collective  security 

Mexico  has  attended  in  the  past  year  no 
less    than    30    international    conferences 

In  the  sphere  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  there  were  two  events  of  excep- 
tional interest  The  first,  the  meeting  of 
the  Special  Commission  To  Studv  the  For- 
mulation of  New  Methods  of  Economic  Coop- 
eration held  in  Bogota  In  September  1960. 
where  the  Act  of  Bogota  recognized  that 
the  social  and  economic  progress  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  Is  of  importance  for 
all  and  that  deficiencies  In  any  of  them  have 
repercussion  In  the  rest  .^t  the  same  time  it 
declared  that  the  primordial  object  of  all 
economic  development  is  the  promotion  of 
social  Justice. 

The  other  event  was  the  recent  extraor- 
dinary meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  in  Punta  del  Este. 
Uruguay,  in  which  for  the  first  time  the 
American  Republics  have  considered  the  pos- 
sibility of  vigorously  promoting  their  de- 
velopment toward  necessary  goals  on  a  pro- 
gram which  a.ssures  a  substantial  flow  of 
economic  asslst.ance  to  I.atin  America  m  ad- 
vantageous conditions  with  absolute  respect 
for  sovereignty 

Like  other  nations  of  Latin  .\merlca, 
Mexico  has  high  hopes  in  this  development 
which,  if  carried  forward  with  decision  and 
wisdom,  will  permit  the  multiplication  of 
resources,  indispensable  base  for  any  eco- 
nomic expansion  to  provide  well-being  for 
our  peoples 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  participa- 
tion of  our  country  In  the  Latin  American 
Association  for  Free  Trade  which  today  will 
begin  negotiations  on  pnxlucts  for  which 
various  member  states  will  request  exemp- 
tion or  reduction  of  Import   t.axes 

As  I  have  stated.  Mexico  was  the  site  of 
several  international  conferences  I  men- 
tion the  Mexico-North  American  Parliamen- 
tary Meeting  In  Guadalajara,  although  It 
concerns  the  field  of  action  of  your  sever- 
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eighty,  because  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
Mexican  legislators  for  the  atmosphere  of 
sincerity  in  which  they  carried  out  their 
conversations  and  for  the  light  they  gave 
Upward  better  understanding  of  our  mutual 
problems 

We  must  underline  the  importance  of 
technical  assistance,  necessary  factor  for  the 
acceleration  of  progress  and  we  propose  to 
participate  In  It,  more  and  mure,  within  the 
limits  imposed  by  our  resources 

The  foreign  policy  of  a  nation  is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  combination  of  many  elements. 
Among  these  is  the  geographic  situation, 
history,  relative  power,  national  interests, 
commitments  through  treaties  and  agree- 
ments freely  arrived  at.  universal  desire  to 
Improve,  and  the  noble  concept  of  collabora- 
tion among  peoples  The  play  of  all  these 
elements  Is  dominated  by  the  order,  very 
weak  still,  of  International  law  Force,  un- 
fortunately, continues  to  be  preponderant 
in  the  march  of  the  world 

Within  this  situation,  the  foreign  policy  of 
Mexico  follows  concrete  objectives.  Histori- 
cally It  IS  the  result  of  painful  experiences 
which  her  people— her  dignified  men  and 
resigned  women— remember  without  bitter- 
ness but  with  the  objectivity  that  a  stern 
lesson  engraves  In  the  memory.  It  is  not 
possible,  from  the  historic  viewpoint,  to  fail 
to  take  into  account  the  experience  of  this 
people,  in  a  partial  estimation  of  our  foreign 
policy  Mexico  never  has  fought  a  war  of 
aggression  nor  has  represented  a  threat  to 
anyone  nor  has  tried  to  impose  her  political 
or  social  ideas  on  another  country.  The 
Mexican  revolution  is  of  Mexico  and  for 
-Mexico 

Geography  has  placed  us  on  the  same  con- 
tinent together  with  countries  which  were 
born  almost  with  us,  at  the  end  of  the  18th 
or  beginning  of  the  19th  centurv.  within  a 
mold  of  revolutions— <lemocratic  and  repub- 
lican of  the  epoch.  We  have  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  ties  with  these  nations 
which  contribute  to  a  unity  achieved  only 
m  this  region  of  the  planet.  America,  as  I 
have  said  on  other  occasions,  is  our  natural 
habitat. 

This  does  not  prevent  us  from  having  ties 
with  other  nations  of  the  world,  or  of  making 
specific  commitments  such  as  bind  all  in 
their  status  as  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Consequently,  neither  as  part  of  the 
inter-Americ.<in  system  nor  as  members  of 
the  world  organization  are  we  neutrals.  We 
have  been,  we  are.  and  we  shall  continue  to 
be  independent;  but  we  hope  that  independ- 
ence which  is  not  neutrality  shall  be  re- 
spected, m  whatever  way  it  manifests  itself. 
as  one  of  the  loftiest  expressions  of  the  dig- 
nity of  a  nation.  The  Government  of  Mex- 
ico cannot  associate  with  international 
movements  which  are  imperialistic  in  char- 
acter, whether  of  the  extreme  right  or  of  the 
extreme  left  The  will  of  the  Mexican  people 
is  to  maintain  a  representative  republic, 
democratic  and  Federal,  and  the  prime  re- 
Gponsiblllty  of  its  officials  is  to  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  the  constitution  of  the  Republic. 

Tlie  words  of  Mexico's  great  President 
speak  for  themselves.  But  although. 
clearly,  Mexico  i.';  on  the  march.  I  would 
be  remi.>.'s  if  I  did  not  particularly  call 
attention  to  his  warning  that  his  coun- 
try's inherited  problems  will  not  be 
solved  overnight,  that  the  road  ahead  is 
still  long  and  arduous:  that  there  is  still 
great  economic  disparity,  great  poverty, 
unemployment,  undernourishment,  dis- 
ease, ilhtei-acy.  in  Mexico,  and  that  gen- 
erations of  dedicated  effort  will  be  re- 
quired to  reach  the  goals  of  economic 
and  .social  equality  and  generally  high 
living  .standards  to  which  Mexicans 
rightfully  aspire. 


What  to  me  is  inspiring  is  that  despite 
the  profound  differences  between  the 
history  and  the  heritage  of  our  two 
neighbor  nations,  our  thinking,  our 
ideals,  and  our  objectives  have  today  be- 
come similar,  and  indeed  in  many  re- 
spects Identical  As  never  before,  I  be- 
lieve, our  mutual  understanding  is  at  its 
highest  level.  It  is  true,  as  the  Senator 
from  Montana  'Mr.  Mansfield;,  our  es- 
teemed majority  leader,  said  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  great  amity,  friendship, 
understanding,  and  tolerance  which 
exists  between  the  great  Republic  of 
Mexico,  at  the  present  time  under  the 
leadership  of  one  of  the  great  leaders  in 
the  hemisphere  and  of  the  world,  Adolfo 
Lopez  Mateos  and  our  country,"  that 
there  are  many  things  in  the  past  we 
would  like  to  forget  or  at  least  not  to 
remember." 

True.  But.  fortunately,  times  change. 
We  know  now  that  the  people  of  Mexico 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
much  to  give  to  each  other:  much  to 
learn  from  each  other,  and  that  we  can 
and  shall,  now  and  henceforth,  work 
together  in  harmony,  with  mutual  re-  / 
spect  and  affection  for  common  goals, ' 
and  for  the  .solution  of  each  others  prob- 
lems. We  shall,  in  .short.  t>e  good  neigh- 
bors and  carry  out,  by  deeds,  the  good- 
neighbor  policy  that  one  of  our  greatest 
Presidents,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
proclaimed  and  .sought  to  implement 
nearly  30  years  aeo 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr,  President,  that 
was  a  splendid  address  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  No  one  in  American  Gov- 
einment  i.<^  better  acquainted  than  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  with  the  people  of 
Mexico,  their  culture,  and  their  history. 
I  ha\e  had  the  honor  of  reading  his  book 
on  Mexico  and  its  history,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged today  to  be  one  of  the  out- 
standing works  on  that  subject. 

Surely,  Mr  Pre.sident.  it  is  thrilling  to 
realize  that  we  m  this  country  live  in 
peace,  with  no  barbed  wires  separating 
u.^.  with  our  neighbor  to  the  south  and 
our  neighbor  to  the  north,  and  with  no 
military  pei-.sonnel  patrolling  the  bor- 
ders on  either  side.  I  think  that  is  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  people  and 
the  Government  of  Mexico  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Stat^es.  We  hve 
in  freedom  We  pray  for  freedom  for 
all  peoples  We  seek  peace  with  justice 
for  all, 

I  wish  to  congratulate  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Aloska  I  Mr,  GrtteningI, 
and  to  pay  testimony  to  the  fact  that,' 
perhaps  unique  in  the  background  of 
those  of  us  who  serve  the  Government  of 
our  country,  is  his  long  acquaintance,  on 
the  basis  of  having  spent  some  years  of 
his  life  in  that  counti-y.  with  our  great 
sister  republic  to  the  south  of  us. 

Mr  GRUENING  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California,  whose  State  is  one  of 
the  four  States  which  border  on  our 
great  neighbor  to  the  south.  Many  of 
his  constituents  are  of  Mexican  birth  or 
origin:  and  he  must  know,  as  I  do.  what 
friendly,  kmdly.  and  lovable  people  they 
are  I  know  of  no  particular  phase  of 
our   foreign   policy  which   is  of  greater 
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importance  than  the  demonstration  by 
oiir  deeds  of  our  ability  to  live  in  peace 
and  amity  with  oxir  immediate  neigh- 
bors. 

As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  we  have 
taken  that  for  granted  for  many  years 
in  our  relations  with  Canada.  We  take 
pride  in  the  3,000  miles  of  undefended 
boundary  line — now  4,300  miles,  since 
Alaska  has  become  a  State — between  our 
country  and  Canada;  and  many  years 
ago  it  seemed  to  me  most  important  to 
establish  a  similar  relationship  with  our 
neighbor  to  the  south.  We  are  doing 
that  now,  most  definitely;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  satisfaction,  not  only  to 
me.  but  to  all  the  rest  of  those  who  prize 
peace  and  good  will  to  men  on  earth. 

I  know  of  no  people  who  are  more 
responsive  to  good  will  and  kindness 
than  our  neighbors  to  the  south.  They 
are  pretty  generally  practitioners  of  the 
Golden  Rule,  and  their  country  is  en- 
chanting and  lovely.  Its  arts  and  crafts, 
ancient  temples,  snow-covered  peaks, 
folkways,  and  beautiful  songs  emanat- 
ing from  the  humblest  huts  combine  to 
make  it  a  beautiful  and  charming  coun- 
try. We  can  contribute  much  to  it.  and 
it  can  contribute  much  to  us.  I  beUeve 
that  a  mutual  exchange  of  what  each 
has  to  give  will  make  for  a  happy  devel- 
opment on  both  sides  of  the  border;  and 
I  believe  we  are  making  excellent  prog- 
ress in  that  direction. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska;  and  I  look  forward  to 
the  further  growth  of  that  progress  and 
to  the  time  when  the  existing  amity  be- 
tween the  two  countries  will  be  even 
greater. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted : 


ADDITIONAL  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  additional  reports  of  a 
committee  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BtBLE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  6494.  An  act  to  provide  for  with- 
drawal and  reservation  for  the  use  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  of  certain  pub- 
lic lands  of  the  United  States  at  Nellia  Air 
Force  Range.  Nov.  for  defense  purposes 
(Rept.No.972). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affnirs.  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1063.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
22,  1960,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Wilsons  Creek  Battle- 
field National  Park,  in  the  State  of  Missouri'- 
(Rept.  No.  970);  and 

H.R.  2470.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Lincoln  Boyhood  Nation- 
al Memorial  in  the  State  of  Indiana  and 
ror  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  971 ) . 


ADDITIONAL  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  INTRODUCED 
The  following  additional  bill  and  Joint 
resolution  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 


ll 

?ter- 


time,  and,  by   unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred,  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S.  2520.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  adequat«  funds  to  provide  for  the 
completion  of  the  construction  of  the  Inter- 
American  Highway;  to  the  Conamtttee  vt\ 
Public   Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Holland  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.McGEE: 

S.J.  Res.  136.  Joint  resolution  to  del 
mine  the  susceptibility  of  minerals  to  elec- 
trometaUurgical  processes  and  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McGee  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  >  ,; 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION— PRE- 
VENTION OF  ACCIDENTS  AND 
PROMOTION  OF  SAFETY  ACTIV- 
ITIES 

Mr.  CAPEHART  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
46) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce: 

Whereas    ninety    thousand    Americana    are 

killed  yearly  In  accidents;  and 
Whereas   nine  hundred   thou.sand   An-.erl- 

cans  are  Injured  every  year  In  accidents;  and 
Whereas  the  annual  monetary  costs  of  all 

accidents    In    the    United    States    have    been 

estimated  at  $13,000,000,000;   and 
Whereas  the  cost  In  human  suffering  and 

heart.aches  of  such  accident*  la  incalculable; 

and 

VThcTo^s  it  is  the  duty  of  all  of  the  citizens 

of  the  United  States   to   take  the  strongest 

measures  possible  and  exert  utmost  efforts 

to   help   lessen   this   waste   of  our   Nation's 

most   valuable    resoiirce.    its   people:    Now, 

therefore,  be  it 

Re.iolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  (1)  existing 
safety  organizations  and  all  interested  citi- 
zens in  each  State  should  combine  th«lr 
efforts  to  establish  therein,  as  a  division  of 
the  National  Safety  Council,  a  State  safety 
council  whose  main  function  would  be  to 
provide  leadership  and  knowledge  to  Inten- 
sify safety  activities  and  programs  In  such 
State  in  all  safety  fields,  and  (2)  each  State 
safety  council  would  reach  Its  greatest  ef- 
fectiveness by  the  establishment,  in  each 
of  the  counties  (or  other  comparable  po- 
litical subdivisions)  of  each  State,  of  a  l.>cal 
safety  council  whose  main  functions  would 
be  to  develop  and  promote  community  sup- 
port for  governmental  agencies  charged 
with  the  promotion  of  public  safety  and  to 
make  safety  a  matter  of  concern  In  e-erv 
home. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIA- 
TION TO  COMPLETE  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  INTER- AMERICAN  HIGH- 
WAY 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  under 
authority  granted  me  by  the  di.stin- 
guished  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Conmiittee,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr.  HaydenI,  I  had  the  privilege 
between  December  10  and  20  of  last  year 
of  making  a  field  trip  over  virtually  the 
entire  mileage  of  the  Inter-American 
Highway  below  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

Our  party  began  our  impection  trip  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Mexican-Guatemalan 
border  and  completed  it  at  Panama  City 


I  reported  this  field  trip  to  the  Senate 
in  detail  on  February  9.  together  with 
certain  comments  on  the  highway  and 
recommendations  regarding  the  im- 
portance of  completing  the  highway.  At 
that  time,  I  was  advised  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  that  In  its  judgment  ap- 
proximately $28  million  was  needed  to 
complete  our  commitments  on  that  part 
of  the  hishway  lying  below  the  Mexican 
border.  I  had  hoped  that  a  specific  ad- 
ministration proposal  for  the  needed  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations  would 
have  reached  Conprress  and  been  enacted 
into  law  prior  to  this  tin^e,  since  I  re- 
gar(ied  the  completion  of  this  highway 
as  the  most  important  commitment  we 
have  to  our  Latin  American  friends. 
However,  apparently  it  has  not  been 
pcssible  to  formulate  .'specific  recommen- 
dations, particularly  in  view  of  the  many 
crucial  decisions  which  have  pressed 
upon  the  leaders  of  the  executive  branch 
during  the  earlier  portions  of  this  year. 

Mr  President,  today  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  to  authorize  an  additional  $28 
million  as  our  contribution  to  complete 
this  highway  in  the  friendly  republics 
of  Guatemala,  El  Salvador.  Honduras. 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama  and 
in  belated  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  friendly  Republic  of  Mexico  has  com- 
pleted, through  her  own  resources,  con- 
-struction  of  the  entire  mileage  of  the 
Inter-American  Highway  lying  within 
her  borders.  In  doing  so,  it  is  my  hope 
that  my  proposal  will  be  a  means  of 
bringing  forth  for  the  consideration  of 
Congress  in  January  specific  recommen- 
dations of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Road.s 
and  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It  is 
further  my  hope  that  by  means  of  this 
proposal  Congress  may  have  the  benefit 
of  the  planning  of  the  various  executive 
branches  and  agencies  when  this  matter 
i.s  considered  next  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2529)  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  adequate  funds  to  pro- 
vide for  the  completion  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Inter-American  Highway, 
introduced  by  Mr.  HoLL.^ND,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
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STUDY     OP    MINERALS    IN    ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN  AREA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  which  I  believe  can  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  water  and  mineral  resources 
which  i.s  a  prime  concern  to  those  of  u.s 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  136)  to 
determine  the  susceptibility  of  minerals 
to  electrometallurgical  processes  and 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mr- 
Gee,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  It  ia  a 
Senate  Joint  resolution  which  call«  on 
the  SecretaiT  of  Interior  to  undertake. 


In  cooperation  with  appropriate  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  with  the  individual  States 
and  private  industr>',  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  minerals  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area.  The  study  would  deter- 
mine the  susceptibility  of  those  minerals 
to  electrometallurgical  proce.sses.  the  po- 
tential economic  impact  upon  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  and 
the  Nation  of  the  development  through 
electrometallurgical  processing  of  the.<;e 
minerals  to  economic  utility  and  market- 
ability, the  relation  of  such  mineral  de- 
velopment to  the  development  of  poten- 
tial hydro  and  thermal  power  supplies 
and  requirements  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
area  and  to  the  encrpy  requirement.s  of 
the  entire  Nation  and  the  relationship  of 
this  mineral  development  to  the  security 
needs  of  the  United  States.  Under  tiie 
resolution,  the  Secretary  would  report 
the  results  of  this  study  to  the  Pre.sident 
and  the  Congre.ss  within  12  months  after 
approval  of  this  resolution. 

Also.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  a 
letter  from  the  junior  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Moss  I,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  Metcalf  i .  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Cp.hfornia  I  Mr,  Engle).  and 
me  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
(Mr.  ANrERsoN],  written  on  August  31, 
urging  the  committee  to  give  special  at- 
tention during  the  approaching  recess  of 
Congress  to  speeding  up  lesearch  work 
on  the  reduction  of  evaporation  of  water 
from  reservoir.s. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

us    Senate, 
Committee  on  Interior 

AND     iNSrl-.^R    ATTAlRS. 

August  31.1961 
Hon  Clinton  P   Anderson, 
US  Senate. 
Wa';hington.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  Extensive  drought  In 
the  Western  States  this  year  has  under- 
scored the  need  for  acceleration  of  research 
in  water  conservation  as  recommended  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Water  Rerources 
In   Its  January  30.   1961.  report 

We  are  particularly  liucrcsied  in  seeint; 
the  research  work  nn  control  of  evaporaticn 
from  reservoirs  and  other  water  impound- 
ments speeded  up  to  the  fullest  extent  that 
can  soundly  be  done.  This  work  pives  prom- 
ise of  greatly  lncrea.«ing  useful  water  sup- 
plies from  existing  facilities  at  compara- 
tively smaU  costs  and  without  requiring 
large  investments  or  long  waits  through 
construction  periods. 

Inasmuch  as  agencies  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  are  conducting  research  on 
evaporation  control,  directly  and  through 
contracts  with  universities  and  colleges,  this 
is  written  to  urge  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  undertake,  dur- 
ing the  coming  recess  of  Congress,  such 
studies  and  hearings  as  are  advisable  t^i 
determine  the  current  status  of  these  re- 
.•icarch  programs,  and  to  guide  us  in  the 
1962  session  on  a  program  to  assure  all-out 
effort  in  this  Held. 

If  lncrea.se  in  facilities  personnel,  or  au- 
thorities wUl  speed  this  promising  work  It 
should  be  provided  as  early  as  possible. 

The  Initiative  you  have  taken  during  the 
past  few  months  to  Implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  on  Water  Re- 
sources h>M  been  k  p-eat  service  to  the  Wett 


and  the  Nation.  We  hope  it  wi!)  be  as  pos- 
sible to  give  some  special  attention  to  evap- 
oration control  and  the  conservation  and 
more  efficient  use  of  available  water  supplies. 
Sincerely  yours 

Fr-ank  E  Moss. 
Lee  Metcalf 
Gale   W     McGee, 
Clair  Engle. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this 
measure  is  being  introduced  becau.se  of 
my  growine  concern  for  a  greater  sense 
of  urgency  in  the  development  of  our 
God-eiven  resources  Almcst  3  years 
aco  I  made  my  first  addre.s.s  to  this  body, 
which  was  my  'maiden  '  speech,  as  the 
fust  speech  of  fre.shmen  Senators  is 
called.  At  that  time  my  remarks  cen- 
tered on  the  relationship  between  the 
building  of  a  more  productive  economy 
for  the  United  States  and  our  ability  to 
meet  the  obligations  of  the  cold  war  by 
an  acL're.ssive  development  proL'ram  for 
our  natural  resources.  It  was  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  that  same  year 
that  we  saw  the  pa.s.saee  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 48  creating  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  National  Water  Re.sources.  and 
it  wa.s  particularly  ^ratifying  to  me  since 
I  firmly  believe  if  any  one  resource  can 
be  described  as  basic  to  the  development 
of  all  others,  that  resource  is  water.  This 
fact  became  even  more  clear  to  me  as  a 
member  of  that  newly  created  Water 
Committee  when,  for  more  than  2  years, 
we  held  hearings,  gathered  the  results  of 
expert  studies  by  various  departments 
and  ar-'encies.  and  heard  hundreds  of 
witnes.sos  all  across  the  country. 

The  impact  of  that  report,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  sobering  and  challenging.  It 
revealed  that  in  the  next  20  years  this 
Nation,  on  both  a  public  and  private 
basis,  is  going  to  have  to  spend  more 
than  $200  billion  on  the  development  of 
water  resources  alone.  This  task.  Mr. 
President,  is  not  only  one  that  might  be 
done;  it  not  oi:]y  could  be  done;  it  not 
only  should  be  done — it  is  one  that  must 
be  done.  In  view  of  this  staggering 
challenge,  those  of  us  who  served  on  the 
Water  Committee  were  greatly  heart- 
ened that  the  theme  of  natural  resource 
development  formed  such  a  significant 
part  of  President  Kennedy's  campaign 
apjieal;  and  we  were  also  p'cascd  with 
the  President's  stirring  words  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  subject  of  resource  develop- 
ment. We  had  hoped  that  the  comple- 
tion of  our  report,  when  coupled  with 
the  administration's  viewpoint,  would 
make  two  significant  impacts — first,  an 
absolutely  indis;)ensible,  jx»pular  under- 
standing of  the  magnitude,  the  ur.^rncy, 
and  the  impoit^nce  of  t!ic  need  to  de- 
velop our  water  re.sources:  and  second, 
the  catalytic  effect  which  would  result 
in  a  series  of  specific  legislative  recom- 
mendations by  Members  of  Congress. 

However,  since  the  day  of  the  commit- 
tee report,  our  legislative  record  has  not 
reflected  the  urgency  which  I.  at  least, 
had  hoped.  Excluding  bills  which  dupli- 
cate each  other,  as  well  as  bills  which 
are  so  similar  as  for  all  practical  piu- 
poses  to  duplicate  each  other,  a  total  of 
102  bills  has  been  introduced  in  this 
Congress  on  the  subject  of  water  de- 
velopment. Yet.  after  8  months  have 
elapsed,  only  four  of  these  bill*  have  even 


been  reported  from  committee.  This  is 
not,  of  course,  a  reflection  on  the  record 
of  any  Senator  nor  of  any  committee, 
but  is  pointed  out  only  to  suggest  that 
this  record  can  hardly  be  claimed  as  an 
adequate  respon.se  to  our  Nation's  needs. 

Another  discouraging  aspect  of  our 
overall  attack,  or  lack  of  it,  in  the  water 
resources  field  is  the  current  program  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  Bureau 
has  reported  that  between  now  and  the 
end  of  the  century  its  program,  involv- 
ing the  construction  of  75  percent  of 
Federal  projects  and  90  percent  of  the 
non-Federal  projects  included  in  the  list 
of  1,085  reclamation  projects  furnished 
to  the  committee,  couid  provide  food  and 
fiber  for  25  million  more  people:  would 
enable  us  to  build  a  quarter  of  a  million 
full-time  family  size  farm  units:  would 
add  40.000  new  local  retail  enterprises  to 
our  economy:  and  would  add  nearly  a 
billion  dollars  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
each  year.  However,  when  I  asked  the 
Bureau  what  definite  plan  it  had  to  build 
Its  share  of  the  total  of  the  $18  billion 
worth  of  the  water  storage  needed  by 
the  year  2000,  the  Bureau's  reply  was 
that  their  rate  of  progress  was  "on  the 
minimum  side."  that  their  general  in- 
vestigations program  would  have  to  be 
doubled  at  least,  and  that  it  would  not 
be  physically  possible  to  complete  a  list 
of  projects  already  authorized  within 
the  next  6  years. 

Equally  disheartening  was  the  Bu- 
reau's inform.ation  that  the  predicted 
need  of  440  million  acre-feet  of  addi- 
tional water  storage  by  the  year  2000 
cannot  be  met  at  the  present  rate  of  de- 
velopmeiit.  They  now  have  26  reseiwoirs 
under  construction  which  would  increase 
our  storage  capacity  by  41  million  acre- 
fcct.  and  tliey  say  there  are  150  addi- 
tional projects  which,  if  completed  with- 
in the  next  6  years,  would  add  another 
22  million  acre-feet  to  our  total  storage 
capacity.  Between  the  years  1967  and 
2000,  however,  they  could  add  only  an 
additional  50  million  acre-feet  even  at 
twice  the  present  rate  of  Federal  recla- 
mation development. 

These  figures  are  not  cited  here  today 
to  embarrass  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
or  the  Interior  Department.  They  are 
giVcn  as  an  example  of  the  type  of  meta- 
morphosis that  can  set  in  if  we  allow 
ourselves  to  become  sidetracked  or  if  we 
do  not  become  sufficiently  aroused  to 
tackle  the  job  that  must  be  done.  It  is 
abundantly  clear  to  me.  Mr.  President, 
tliat  without  public  disposition  to  accept 
or  even  demand  greater  activity  and  in- 
creased expenditures  in  the  field  of 
water  development  there  can  be  but  lit- 
tle hope  for  major  strides  forward. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  hope  to 
maintain  our  position  of  world  leader- 
ship by  overcautious  programs  and  com- 
promise measures  which  do  little  to  add 
to  the  real  strength  of  our  Nations 
economy.  Ours  is  not  a  nation  of  un- 
ending resource  abundance,  whose  re- 
sources need  only  minimal  development 
by  man  to  supply  his  needs.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  the  resources,  but  they 
must  be  developed.  The  economy  of 
this  counti-y  does  not,  without  adequate 
resource  development  that  in  turn  abets 
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national  economic  growth,  contain 
within  itself  suflQcient  strength  to  win 
the  world  contest  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged. 

I  believe  it  is  highly  significant  that 
Nikita  Khrushchev  in  his  latest  Com- 
munist Manifesto — the  draft  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  to 
be  presented  in  October — says  that  "pri- 
ority will  be  given  to  developing  easily 
exploitable  resources  that  provide  the 
greatest  economic  effect." 

He  continued  his  statement; 

The  industry  in  the  areas  to  the  east  of 
the  Urals,  where  there  are  immense  natural 
riches,  raw  materials,  and  power  resotirces. 
will  expand  greatly. 

Tlie  following  must  be  achieved  within 
the  next  20  years;  in  Siberia  and  Kazakh- 
stan— the  creation  of  new  large  power  bases 
using  deposits  of  cheap  coal  or  the  water 
power  resources  of  the  Angara  and  Yenisei 
Rivers,  the  organization  of  big  centers  of 
power-consuming  industries  and  the  com- 
pletion in  Siberia  of  the  country's  third 
metallurgical  base,  the  development  of  new- 
rich  ore  and  coal  deposits,  etc. 

These  words  should  serve  as  a  sul- 
flciently  grim  and  ominous  warning  to 
convince  anyone  that,  whether  we  de- 
velop our  own  resources  or  not,  the 
Soviet  Union  surely  intends  to  develop  its 
resources.  What  Russia  is  going  to  do  is 
what  we  have  been  waiting  to  do.  Are 
we.  Mr.  President,  some  day  in  the  future 
doing  to  look  back  and  say  that  we  can 
recall  the  time  when,  if  we  had  had  the 
vision  and  the  courage  to  begin  aggres- 
sive development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, we  would  still  be  able  to  main- 
tain our  pace  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
we  would  still  enjoy  the  position  of  world 
leadership  which  we  have  lost  to  them? 
Obviously  none  of  us  looks  forward  to 
such  a  bleak  prospect.  But  I  submit, 
Mr.  President,  that  time  is  running  out. 

New  dams,  new  industrial  plants,  new- 
power  facilities  do  not  come  into  being 
overnight.  Indeed,  were  we  to  launch  a 
massive  resource  development  program 
this  very  instant,  it  would  be  many  years 
in  the  future  before  it  would  be  brought 
to  fruition.  Thanks  to  such  studies  as 
that  conducted  by  the  Select  Water 
Committee,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  other 
studies  and  reports  by  various  Govern- 
ment and  private  a.?encies  and  indus- 
tries, the  guidelines  to  achieving  the 
task  ahead  are  welt  defined  and 
numerous. 

We  have  but  to  merely  follow  them — 
to  act  decisively — to  wake  ourselves  from 
the  lethargy  which  has  so  destructively 
hindered  our  national  effort. 

It  is  what  we  do,  or  fail  to  do.  in  the 
field  of  resource  development  that  will 
determine  whether  we  achieve  the  goals 
that  we.  as  a  Nation,  have  set  for  our- 
selves. Only  an  economy  that  has  been 
stimulated  to  the  extent  that  a  rate  of 
economic  growth  of  at  least  4 ' .;  or  5  per- 
cent is  achieved  and  maintained;  only 
an  economy  that  is  stimulated  to  an  ex- 
tent that  just,  sensible,  and  noncon- 
fiscatory tax  rates  will  yield  drastically 
increased  public  revenues;  only  an  econ- 
omy that  has  been  stimulated  by  a  re- 
source development  to  the  extent  that 
stubborn,  chronic,  and  large-scale  un- 
employment is  wiped  out — only  such  an 


economy  can  afford  to  do  the  things  that 
this  Nation  must  do  in  the  areas  of  na- 
tional defense,  foreign  aid,  education, 
and  other  domestic  programs  in  the  next 
four  decades.  The  concept  that  must 
be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  that  this  program  must 
take  place  and  become  effective  before 
these  other  goals  can  be  achieved — not 
at  some  time  in  the  future  when  it  be- 
comes fiscally  possible  by  conservative 
standaids  to  do  the  job — it  must  taike 
place  now. 


AID      TO      FEDERALLY      IMPACTED 
SCHOOLS— AMENDMENTS       | 

Mr.  MONRONEY  for  him.self,  Mr 
Kerr,  Mr.  Pulbright.  Mr.  SM.^THERs.  Mr 
Holland,  Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota,  and 
Mr,  Cotton  i  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  iS.  2393  >  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  temporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws 
815  and  874  relating  to  Federal  a.ssistance 
in  the  construction  and  operation  of 
schools  in  federally  impacted  area.s  ahd 
to  provide  for  the  application  of  such 
laws  to  American  Samoa,  wiiich  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


PROPOSED  STUDY  RELATING  TO 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  PUMPED  STOP.  - 
AGE— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  MrGEE.  Mr.  President,  a  f^w 
days  ago.  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson  1,  and  the  .senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Kerf)  In- 
troduced Senate  bill  2460. 

S,  2460  calls  on  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  need 
or  desirability  of  developing  pumped 
storage  in  connection  with  Fedei-al 
reservoir  projects. 

Mr.  President.  I  compliment  the  Smn- 
tor  from  New  Mexico  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  introducing  this 
proposed  legislation,  for  I  believe  it  can 
have  a  very  beneficial  effect  in  approach- 
ing a  solution  to  the  staggering  resource 
development  challenge  we  face  in  the 
future.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent,  Mr 
President,  that  my  name  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  2460. 

The  PRESfDING  OPFICER  With- 
out objr-otion,  it  i.s  iuo  oideird. 

ENROLLED    BILLS     AND    JOINT 
RESOLUTION      PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  September  11,  1961.  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution: 

8, 48,  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  modify  certain  lea«e8  entered 
into  for  the  provision  of  recreation  facihtle? 
In  reservoir  areas; 

S.  203.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  trust  for  the  pueblo  of  Santa 
Ana.  Zia,  Jemez.  San  Felipe,  Santo  Domingo, 
Cochltl.  laleta,  and  San  Ildefonso  certain 
public  lands; 

S.  322.  An  act  to  make  certain  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho; 


S  344  An  act  to  amend  the  Seneca 
Leasing  Act  of  August  14,  1950  1 64  Stat 
442): 

S.  541.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June  l 
1948    (62    Stat     281 1,    to    empower    the    Ad- 
ministrator of  General   Services   to  appoint 
nominlformed  special  p>ollcemen; 

S  685  An  act  to  amend  the  Coast  .aid 
Geodetic  Survey  Commissioned  Officers  ,Act 
of  1948.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purjx)ses. 

S  931  An  act  to  repeal  that  part  of  the 
act  of  March  2.  1889,  which  requires  that 
grantors  furnish,  free  of  all  expenses  to  the 
Government,  all  requisite  abstracts,  official 
certifications,   and    evidence   of   title; 

S  935.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
members  of  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Air  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States: 

S  1368.  An  act  to  ;.-imend  the  Shippmn 
Act  of  1916,  to  provide  for  licensing  inde- 
pendent ocean  freight  forwarders,  and  for 
other   purposes; 

S.  1501  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  contract  for  the  sale,  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  repair,  or  relocation  of 
Government-owned  electric  and  telephone 
lines  and  other  utility  facilities  u.sed  for  the 
administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs; 

S.  1518  An  act  providing  fur  the  disposi- 
tion of  judgment  funds  of  the  Omnha  TVibe 
of  Indians: 

S  2016  An  act  to  give  to  the  WaUer  River 
Pnlute  Tribe  the  reserved  minerals  underly- 
ing its  reservation; 

S.  2216.  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  three  units  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
Irrigation  project  to  the  landowners  within 
the  project; 

S.  2224.  An  act  to  grant  minerals.  Includ- 
ing oil,  gas.  and  other  naturnl  deix)slts.  on 
certain  lands  In  the  Northern  Cheyenne  In- 
dian Reservation,  Mont.,  to  certain  In- 
dians, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.2395.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  reduced  an- 
nxntles  to  male  employees  who  have  attained 
the  age  of  62.  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.2422.  An  act  concerning  the  White 
House  and  providing  for  the  care  and  pres- 
ervation of  its  hi.=torlc  and  artistic  contents; 
and 

S.  J.  Res.  98  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  observance  of  the  centennial  of  the 
enactment  of   the   Homcjieiid    Act. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MrNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered. I  move  that  the  Senate  now  ad- 
journ until  tomorrow,  at  9  a.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at 
8  oclock  and  6  minutes  p. mi  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday.  Sep- 
tember 12,   1961.  at  9  oclock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  11.  1961: 

iNTrRNATIONAr.     ATOMIC     ENERGY      ACFNC  Y 

Cilenn  T  .Seaborg  of  California,  to  be  the 
Represent  jttive  of  the  United  State»  of 
America  to  the  fifth  session  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency 

The  following-named  persona  to  be  Alter- 
nate Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  fifth  session  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency : 

Henry  DeFolf  Smyth,  of  New  Jersey. 
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William   I.   Cargo,   of   Maryland. 
John  S    Graham,  of  North  CaroUna, 
Leland  J,  Haworih,  of  New  York. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive   nominations  confirmed   by 
the  Senate  September  11,  1961: 

Calw-ornia  Debris  Commissiom 

Col   Arthur  H   Frye  Jr    Corjis  of  Engineers, 
to   be   president   and   senior   member   of   the 


California  Debris  Commission,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  1  of  the  act  of  Congreas 
approved  March  1.  1893  (27  Stat  607-  33 
U.S.C.  661). 

PtTBLic  Health  Sekvict 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel 
action  in  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  subject  to  qualincatlon* 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations 

Harold  C  Woodworth  to  be  senior  surgeon. 

Wlnsor  V.  Morrison  to  be  senior  assistant 
surgeon 


Morris  L.  Shoes  to  be  senior  sanitary  en- 
g!  neer. 

James  H.  Eagen   to  be  assistant  sanitary 
engineer, 

Gerald    R.    Sfcowe    to    be    aaslstant    phar- 
macist. 

Trygve  O    Serge  to  be  scientist  director. 
U.S.  Grant  III  to  be  senior  veterinary  of- 
ficer. ' 

Mildred  Kaufman  to  be  dietitian. 
Lamont    B.   Smith    to    be    senior   assistant 

therapist. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Farm   Legulation   in   the  87th   Congresi, 
1st  Session 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  11.  1961 

Mr.  COOLEY  Mr.  Spraker.  the  1st 
session  of  tlie  87th  Congress  is  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  it  is  my  duty,  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
to  review  for  the  Members  of  the  House 
the  work  of  this  Congress,  thus  far  in 
behalf  of  agriculture. 

This  report  is  a  matter  of  preat  pride 
for  me,  and  I  am  sure  the  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  bodv  feel  the  same 
deep  satisfaction  in  what  is  accom- 
plished. 

This  87th  Congress,  which  convened 
In  January,  already  has  done  more  to 
change  and  improve  the  fortunes  of  the 
farm  famihes  of  America  than  perhaps 
any  Congress  since  the  enactment  of  the 
basic  apncultural  laws  that  were  de- 
signed to  lift  acriculture  out  of  the 
great  depres.sion 

We  have  moved  efTectivcly  to  case  the 
cost-price  squeeze  that  for  almcst  a  dec- 
ade has  strangled  the  farm  economy 
We  have  reversed  the  long  downward 
trend  in  farm  income.  The  effects  of 
our  work  already  are  evident.  During: 
the  month  ended  Ausrust  15.  the  index 
of  prices  received  by  farmers 'rose  nearly 

2  percent.     The  mid-August  index  was 

3  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 

This  IS  being  achieved  because  we  have 
an  administration  and  the  Congress 
working  together,  with  common  objec- 
tives 

When  this  Congre.«;s  convened  in  Jan- 
uary, the  time  was  ncarlng  when  farmers 
would  plant  their  crops  A  new  admin- 
istration was  coming  into  power.  Time 
wa.s  of  the  essence,  If  we  were  to  come  to 
grips  in  1961  with  the  deepening  depres- 
sion that  had  settled  upon  the  farmlands 
of  our  Nation.  The  situation  demanded 
courageous  and  swift  action. 

The  most  pressing  problem  of  agricul- 
ture confronting  us  was  the  great  and 
burdensome  surplus  of  wheat  and  feed 
piain.s,  and  the  prospect  that  crops  to  be 
planted  this  year  would  build  this  sur- 
plus to  more  costly  and  staggering  pro- 
portions. 

The  new  administration,  after  Oi-ville 
Freeman  had  been  named  the  Secretarj- 


of  Agriculture,  and  after  he  had  con- 
sulted with  farm  legislators  in  the  Con- 
gress, came  forward  with  a  proposal  that 
ofTered  the  one  great  promi.se  of  inject- 
ing .<5tabihty  in  a  large  area  of  agricul- 
ture in  1961.  This  was  the  feed  grains 
bill. 

This  bill  proposed  to  establish  a  one- 
year  emergency  program  to  reduce  the 
production  of  feed  grains  in  1961  and 
thereby  to  alleviate  the  conditions  of 
oversupply  and  low  prices  then  seriously 
depressing  a  major  segment  of  the  Na- 
tion's agriculture  and  placing  on  tax- 
payers the  burden  of  holding  nearly  $4 
billion  of  these  grams. 

Our  Committee  on  Agnrulture  called 
this  lP2islatir,n  up  for  consideration 
p.-rsinet  a  background  of  almost  a  decade 
of  naiional  controversy  and  bickering  on 
farm  policy,  during  which  time  the  farm 
roonomy  had  gradually  deteriorated. 
The  basic  issue  in  this  background  was 
between  those  who  would  remove  re- 
straint.'; upon  an  already  exploding  pro- 
duction and  those  who  contended  that 
the  only  w.^y  for  agriculture  to  achie\-e 
a  fair  price  structure  Ls  to  adjust  produc- 
t.on  to  the  needs  of  the  markets.  Our 
Coniinittoe  on  Agriculture,  with  remark- 
able speed,  resolved  the  Lssue  in  a  deter- 
mination to  make  the  law  of  supplv  and 
d'-mand  work  for  the  farmer,  and  not 
against  him.  We  reported  the  legisla- 
tion to  provide  incentives  for  farmers  to 
rrdurc  their  produrtion  of  feed  grains. 
The  Congress  promptly  passed  the  bill, 
and  It  was  sipncd  into  law  bv  the  Presi- 
driit 

Farmers  responded  magnificiently. 
They  cooperated  in  the  new  program 
far  beyond  expectations.  Consequently, 
feed  grains  production  has  been  brought 
into  reasonable  bounds  in  1961,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  farmers  and  taxpayers 
as  well, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  is  expected 
to  add  around  $750  million,  in  1961,  &b 
compared  with  1960,  to  the  Income  of 
corn,  grain  sorghum,  oats,  barley  and 
soybean  producers. 

This  1961  feed  grain  program  has 
worked,  as  follows: 

First.  Payment  In  ca.sh  or  in  kind  for 
retiring  20  percent  of  com  and  grain 
sorghum  acreage — or  up  to  20  acres, 
whichever  is  greater  on  individual  farms' 
Eligibility  for  price  support  for  corn  and 
gram  sorghum  to  be  contingent  upon 
participation  in  this  diversion  of  20  per- 
cent of  acreage  or  20  acres. 

Second.  Payment  in  kind  for  retiring 
an  additional   20  percent  of  corn  and 


grain  sorghum  acreage.  However,  this 
additional  acreage  diversion  would  not 
be  required  a.«;  a  condition  for  price  sup- 
port eligibility. 

Third.  An  increase  in  the  price  sup- 
port level  for  corn  from  $1.06  to  $1.20  a 
bushel,  and  increases  in  the  supports  for 
grain  sorghums  and  other  feed  grains 
.*ilso.  an  increase  m  the  support  level  oi 
soybeans,  intended  to  divert  at  least  2 
million  acres  from  corn  and  grain  sor- 
ghums. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, with  the  feed  grains  program 
underway  early  m  the  spring,  turned 
forthwith  to  work  upon  general  farm 
legislation,  to  be  effective  with  the  1962 
crops. 

I  want  to  commend  the  members  of 
our  committee  and  the  Members  of  tlie 
House,  regardless  of  political  party  affili- 
ations, who  worked  so  long,  so  hard,  and 
with  such  dedication,  to  reverse  the  long, 
desperate,  downward  trend  in  farm' 
prices  which  had  depressed  the  farm 
economy  and  impoverished  la.ge  areas 
of  afrriculture.  I  am  especially  encour- 
aged at  the  substantial  support  manv 
Members  representing  city  constituencies 
gave  to  this  effort  to  stabilize  the  farm 
economy. 

Agriculture  is  by  far  the  Nation's 
largest  indu.str>'.  Farming  employs  more 
persons  than  the  steel  industry,  auto- 
mobile industry,  transportation  industry 
and  public  utilities  combined.  This  87th 
Congress  has  demonstrated  a  sound 
awareness  that  what  happens  in  agricul- 
ture bears  directly  not  only  upon  farm- 
ers but  ultimately  upon  consumers,  tax- 
payers, and  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  notwithstanding  the 
great  range  of  clashing  views  abroad  in 
this  country  on  the  direction  farm  policy 
should  take,  this  Congress  proceeded 
with  the  Job  that  had  to  be  done.  We 
passed,  and  the  President  has  signed  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1961.  I  think  It  Is  the 
most  Important  piece  of  legislation,  in 
the  interest  of  farmers,  to  be  enacted  in 
a  decade. 

Following  are  the  major  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961: 

DBCLAKATIOir    OF   POLICT 

The  act  makes  a  broad  declaration  In  be- 
half of  policies  in  order  more  ftilly  and  ef- 
fectively to  Improve,  maintain,  and  j)rotect 
the  prices  and  Incomes  of  farmers,  to  en- 
large rural  purchasing  power,  to  achieve  a 
better  balance  l>etween  supplies  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  the  requirements  of 
consumers  therefor.  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  structure  of  agriculture,  and 
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to  revitalize  and  stabilize  the  overall  economy 
at  reasonable  costs  to  the  Government.  It 
speclflcally  declares  It  to  be  the  pxjlicy  of  the 
Congress  to  "recognize  the  Importance  of  the 
family  farm  as  an  efficient  unit  of  production 
and  as  an  economic  base  for  towns  and  cities 
in  rural  areas  and  encourage,  promote,  and 
strengthen  this  form  of  farm  enterprise." 

TITLE    I SUTPLT    AND    PRICE    ST.^BILIZATION 

Con!<ultation  on  agricultural  programs 
Provides  authority  for  consultation  and  ad- 
vising with  farmers  and  farm  and  commodity 
organizations  in  developing  agricultural  pro- 
grams 

The  1962  u'hcat  program 
1  A  mandatory  reduction  of  10  percent 
ui  wheat  acreage  and  incentives  for  producers 
to  reduce  their  acreage  .voluntarily  another 
30  percent  to  a  maximum  40-percent  acre- 
age curtailment  on  individual  farms.  A  pro- 
ducer could  retire  up  to  40  percent  of  his  al- 
lotment or  10  acres,  wliichever  is  greater 
and   receive   payment  for   such  diversion. 

2.  An  exemption  from  marketing  quotas 
limited  to  13.5  acres  per  farm  or  the  highest 
acreage  planted  for  harvest  in  1959.  1960.  or 
1961.     The  present  exemption  i.s  15  acres. 

3.  Price  support  limited  to  producers  who 
do  not  exceed  their  reduced  1962  acreage  al- 
lotment and  who  divert  an  acreage  at  least 
equal  to  10  percent  of  their  previous  acreage 
allotment  to  conservation  uses,  with  pay- 
ments in  cash  or  in  kind  on  up  to  45  percent 
of  normal  production  for  such  diversion. 

Secretary  Freeman  has  set  the  1962  wheat 
support  at  a  national  average  of  $2  a  bushel 
This  is  83'2  percent  of  parity  The  support 
this  year  is  $1.79  or  75  percent  of  parity. 

4.  Payments  in  cash  or  in  kind  up  to  60 
percent  on  normal  production  on  wheat 
acres  voluntarily  removed  from  production 
above  the  mandatory  10-percent  diversion. 

5.  Authority  for  producers  to  plant  castor 
beans,  guar,  sunflower,  safflower.  or  sesame,  if 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  subject  to  the 
conditions  that  no  payment  shall  be  made 
with  respect  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to 
any  such  commodity. 

6.  Increases  the  marketing  penalty  from 
45  to  65  percent  of  parity  price  and  estab- 
lishes stricter  computation  of  amount  sub- 
ject to  penalty,  in  cases  nf  noncompliance 
with  allotments. 

7.  Provides  that  where  producers  can  prove 
their  1959  and  1960  acreages  and  yields,  these 
figures  shall  be  accepted. 

8.  Authority  for  3  years,  beginning  with 
1962,  for  the  Secretary  to  increase  Durum 
wheat  acreage  allotments  if  the  supply  war- 
rants. No  export  subsidies  on  Durum  if 
acreage   is  increased. 

The  1962  feed  grains  program 
1.  A  voluntary  retirement  of  acreage  pre- 
viously devoted  to  corn,  grain  sorghum,  and 
barley.  The  1962  program  would  add  barley 
to  the  grain  program  in  operation  for  corn 
and  grain  sorghum  in  1961.  A  special  ex- 
emption is  provided  for  produ'^ers  of  malt- 
ing barley. 

2  Payments  to  producers  on  retired  acre- 
age up  to  50  percent  of  the  normal  value  of 
production  on  these  acres,  at  the  current 
support  rate,  for  the  first  20  percent  of  the 
corn,  grain  sorghum,  and  bnrlry  acres  re- 
tired to  a  conservation  usp,  ;ind  payment  up 
to  60  percent  of  the  normal  value  of  produc- 
tion on  land  retired  above  20  percent  of  the 
previous  acreage  in  these  crop.s.  Any  pro- 
ducer may  place  a  miuimum  of  20  acres  of 
cropland  in  conservation  u.<:e  and  receive 
jKiymeiits. 

3.  A  price  support  level  determined  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
but  not  less  than  65  i>ercent  of  parity.  Un- 
der similar  provision  In  the  1961  program  the 
Secretary  set  the  support  of  corn  at  $120 
a   bushel,  or  74  percent  of  parity,  and  grain 


sorghum  at  $1.93  a  hundredweight,  or  78 
percent  of  parity.  The  corn  support  in  I960 
was   $1.06    and   grain   sorghum   $1  52 

4.  As  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price 
support  a  producer  of  corn,  grain  sorghum 
or  barley  (except  as  provided  for  malting 
barley  I  must  participate  in  the  acreage  re- 
duction program  for  these  crops  in  1962, 
to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  To 
be  in  compliance  with  the  program  a  pro- 
ducer of  corn  or  grain  must  not  increase  his 
acreage  of  barley  and  a  producer  of  bahey 
must  not  increase  his  acreage  of  coral  or 
grain  sorghum. 

Marketnig  orders 
1  Adds  to  the  Agricultural  Markctjin!? 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  peanuts  by  are;ia  of 
production,  turkeys  and  turkey  hatching 
eggs,  cherries  and  cranberries  for  canning  or 
freezing;  and  also  adds  apples,  both  fresh 
and  for  caniung  and  freezing  (and  products 
except  canned  or  frozen  products  are  qov- 
ered  1  in  Miciugan,  New  York.  New  Engli4nd. 
Maryland,  New  Jersey.  Indipna.  and  CalUjor- 
nia.  The  provision  relating  to  peanuts  Ire- 
quires  that  If  any  orders  are  developed  for 
peanuts,  each  of  such  orders  shall  be  liniltted 
to  peanuts  produced  in  one  of  the  arteas 
named  in  the  bill.  Tobacco  would  rerajiin 
in  the  list  of  commodities  where  producers, 
if  they  wish,  could  develop  marketing  orders 
Soybeans  are  deleted  from  this  list. 

2.  Requires  processors  representing  o^er 
50  percent  of  the  volume  of  cranberries.  cfc|er- 
ries.  and  apples  for  canning  or  freezing  to 
approve  .tny  marketing  order,  as  well  a.s  pro- 
ducers, before  it  can  become  effective. 

3.  Also  includes  provisions,  (a)  amraad- 
ing  the  above-parity  provision  of  the  act(  to 
prevent  termination  of  orders  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  marketing  season;  (bi  changing 
the  civil  penalty  pro\ision  to  aid  enforce- 
ment by  reducing  the  penalty  and  dropping 
'willful";  (ci  permitting  orders  for  growps 
or  portions  of  commodities:  (d)  requiring 
referendums  for  Initial  orders  and  that  the 
ballot  describe  the  order;  and  lei  providing 
for  processor  referendums  in  cases  where 
processor  approval  is  required. 

4.  Adds  to  the  commodities  .=  ubject  to 
import  regulation  under  section  8e.  when 
marketing  orders  are  in  effect  on  the  same 
commodities  in  the  United  States,  oranges, 
onions,  walnuts,  and  dates  except  dates  |for 
processing.  i 

Wool  I 

Extends  the  National  Wool  Act  for  4  yeftrs 
to  March  31.  1966.  | 

TITLE  H  EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT  OF  PtfB- 
LIC  LAW  4  80— AGRICJLTURE  TRADE  DEVniip- 
MENT    AND    ASSISTANCE    ACT  ' 

1.  Amends  title  I  r sales  of  commodittes 
for  foreign  currencies)  of  Public  Law  480' to 
(a)  extend  title  for  3  years;  (bi  esUbllsh 
a  limitation  of  $4.5  billion  on  disposal  of 
surpluses  under  title  I  agreements  for  a 
3-ycar  period  and  an  annual  limit  of  $2  5 
billion:  (ct  authorize  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  for  dollar  sales  to  American  tour- 
ists; (d)  improve  the  agricultural  market 
development  activities  in  foreign  nations  by 
setting  aside  5  percent  of  the  foreign  cur- 
rencies acquired  ench  year  to  this  purpose 
and  by  requiring  that  not  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  foreign  currency  sales  proceeds 
be  convertible  into  the  currencies  of  other 
foreign  nations  ns  the  .Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture deems  necess.ay  to  improve  ovejfll 
U.S.  market  development  activities.  T 

2.  Amends  title  II  (food  donations  to  tie- 
liove  distress  among  friendlv  oeoples)  to 
(a)  extend  title  II  for  3  vears  through  De- 
cember 31.  1964;  (b)  extend  authority  for 
economic  development  for  3  years  through 
December  31.  1964;  ic)  continue  present  au- 
thorization of  $300  million  per  year,  plus 
carryover:  (d»  make  annual  limlUitlon  ap- 
plicable to  amotmt  programed  rather  than 
amount  ."^pent. 


TITLE    Ut— ACRICULTttRAt    CRtDIT 


1.  Real  estate  loans: 

(a)  To  persons  who  are  or  will  become 
owner-operators  of  not  larger  than  family 
farms. 

(b)  Available  to  all  farm  owners  and  ten- 
ants for  soil  and  water  conservation  meas- 
ures. 

(CI  May  be  made  to  certain  nonprofit  as- 
sociations for  soil  and  water  conservation, 
drainage,  and  flood  control,  with  an  insured 
loan  limit  of  $1  million  and  a  direct  loan 
limit  of  $500,000 

(d)  Sets  the  limit  on  loans  to  individuals 
for  land  acquisition  at  $60,000. 

(ei  Both  insured  and  direct  loans  may  be 
made  up  to  100  percent  of  normal  value  of 
the  farm, 

(f)  Provides  interest  rate  of  not  to  exceed 
5  percent  plus  fees.  Out  of  5  percent  paid 
by  Insured  loan  borrowers,  one-half  of  i 
percent  to  go  to  Insxirance  fund  and  one- 
half  of  1  percent  now  used  for  administrative 
expenses  could  go  to  the  lender  as  addi- 
tional interest 

(g)  In  determining  eligibility  for  real 
estate  loans  the  Secretary  must  c<3nsider  pre- 
vailing private  and  cooperative  interest  rates 
in  the  community  and  must  determine  that 
the  applicant  Is  a  US.  citizen,  has 
farm  background  and  either  training  or  ex- 
perience, and  is  or  will  become  a  family 
farm  owner-operator. 

2    Operating  loans: 

(ai  Increases  loan  limit  from  $20,000  tt) 
$35  000.  and  limits  term  of  loan  to  7  years 
Not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  annual 
appropriation  can  be  used  to  create  bor- 
rower indebtedness  in  excess  of  $15,000 

(b)  Authorizes  participation  loans  up  to 
80  percent  with  private  lenders 

(c»  Provides  interest  rate  of  not  to  exceed 
5  percent 

(di  Authorizes  loans  to  soil  conservation 
districts  which  are  unable  to  obtain  neces- 
sary credit  elsewhere  on  rea.sonable  terms 
and  conditions,  to  purcha.se  farm  equipmen* 
customarily  used  for  soil  conservation  pur- 
poses. Single  loans  are  limited  to  $35,000 
outstanding  Indebtedness  and  total  loans 
cannot  exceed  $500,000  m  any  1  year. 

(e)  In  determining  eligibility  for  oper- 
ating loans  the  Secretary  must  consider 
prevailing  interest  rates  In  the  local  com- 
munity and  must  determine  that  the  appli- 
cant is  a  US  citizen  has  farm  background 
and  either  training  or  experience  and  is  or 
will  become  a  family  farm  owner-operator 
3.   Emerpency   loans 

(a)  Authorized  in  areas  suffering  from 
natural  disaster  conditions. 

(b)  Provides  interest  rate  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3  percent  under  terms  applicable  to 
regular   real   e.^t,Tte   or   operating    loans 

(c)  In  determining  eligibility  for  emer- 
gency loans  the  Secretary  must  consider  any 
established  farmer  or  rancher  or  citizen  of 
the  United  Stales  or  a  private  domestic  cor- 
poration or  partnership  engaged  primarily  in 
farming  or  ranching  In  designated  areas 
with  experience  and  resources  sufficient  for 
probable  succe.ssful  operation,  and  persons 
or  corporations  outside  designated  areas 
who  have  suffered  severe  production  losses, 
not  general  to  the  area. 

TITLE    IV  —  GENERAL 

1.  Extension  of  Great  Plains  conservation 
program  to  December  31.  1971 

2.  Extension  of  the  school  milk  prognm 
for  5  years  through  June  30.  1967.  with 
the  House  provision  requiring  anntial  ap- 
propriations. 

3  Extension  of  the  veterans  and  Armed 
Forces  dairy  programs  for  3  vears  through 
December  31,  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1961  and  the  earlier  .special  feed  grains 
bill   are   the   major  enactments  of   the 
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87th  Congress  thus  far.  in  behalf  of  atin- 
cultuie.  But  aloHK  with  this  work  wt- 
have  developed  and  enacted  other  im- 
portant legislation  relating  to  the  well- 
being  of  agriculture,  thus  contributing 
to  the  strength  of  the  general  economy 
Of  particular  importance  was  the  bill 
to  extend  and  amend  the  Sugar  Act 

In  July  1960.  Congress  enacted  Public 
Law  86-592.  which,  first,  extended  the 
Sugar  Act  for  3  months — from  December 
31.  1960.  to  March  31.  1961— .second,  au- 
thorized the  President  to  set  the  Cuban 
sugar  quota  for  the  balance  of  the  cal- 
endar year  1960  and  for  the  first  3 
months  of  1961  at  any  level  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  Cuban  quota  under  the  basic 
quota  .system  of  the  Sugar  Act.  and. 
third,  directed  the  manner  in  which  re- 
placement supplies  of  sugar  were  to  be 
obtained  upon  reduction  of  the  Cuban 
quota. 

Under  this  authority  the  Cuban  quota 
has  been  cut  to  zero 

The  sugar  bill  we  enacted  this  year 
extended  the  Sugar  Act  from  March  31 
1961.  to  June  30.  1962  It  did  not  change 
the  basic  provisions  of  the  act.  although 
the  legislation  embraced  two  amend- 
ments to  the  emereency  authority:  First 
to  relieve  the  Pre.sident  of  the  obligation 
to  purchase  any  part  of  the  sugar  for- 
merly supplied  by  Cuba  from  any  country 
With  which  the  United  States  does  not 
maintain  diplomatic  relation.'^;  and  .sec- 
ond, to  require  that  in  above-quota  for- 
eign purchases  consideration  should  be 
given  to  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  to  those  countries  purchasing 
US   agricultuial  commodities 

The  necessity  of  passing  the  bill  t)efore 
the  Sugar  Act  expired  on  March  31  this 
year,  and  the  complicated  nature  of  the 
Sugar  Act,  which  finds  all  of  its  provi- 
sions interrelated  and  dependent  upon 
each  other,  made  it  impossible  for  the 
committee  to  take  action  on  several 
propositions  which  would  have  made 
substantial  changes  in  the  basic  act. 

It  was  the  committees  intention,  upon 
completing  work  on  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1961.  to  return  to  sugar  problems  and 
hold  the  neces,sary  hearings  and  conduct 
the  essential  studies  to  enact  long-term 
sugar  legislation,  dealing  with  quota  ad- 
justmenus  for  foreign  supplies  and  with 
the  desire  for  expansion  of  domestic 
siigar  production  in  old  and  new  areas. 
We  were  awaiting  recommendations 
from  the  Department  of  Asnculture. 
which  administers  the  sugar  pro«ram 

On  Aut;ust  3.  I  received  a  letter  from 
Secretary  Freeman  advisin.;  that  for 
several  reasons  it  appeared  inadvisable 
for  the  Department  to  present  recom- 
mendations for  amending  and  extendinu 
the  Sugar  Act  before  the  beginning  of 
the  next  session  of  Congress.  He  said 
"world  production  and  marketing  of 
sugar  ar-^  undergong  realinement  and 
the  situation  has  not  yet  stabilized."  and 
this  fact,  coupled  with  other  uncertain- 
ties in  the  international  fields  lead  us 
to  believe  it  wise  to  reserve  .nid^^ment  for 
the  pie.sent  about  some  of  the  major 
i.ssues  respecting  sugar  import  quotas  " 
Moreover,  the  Secretary  .said  withm  the 
domestic  .suear  industry  there  are  also 
important  unresolved  issues.' 

I  subsequently  announced  that  no 
further  sugar  legislation  would  be  con- 
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sidered  at  this  session  but  that  such 
legislation  will  be  given  preferred  treat- 
ment when  the  Congress  returns  in  Jan- 
uary. But.  ever  alert  to  the  problems 
relating  to  sugar,  internationally  and 
among  our  own  producers,  our  commit- 
tee on  September  7  adopt.ed  resolutions; 

First.  That  the  President  be  requested 
to  instruct  tho.se  in  charge  of  admin- 
istering the  sugar  program  that  it  is 
the  clear  intent  of  Congress  that  in  mak- 
ing any  foreign  purchases  of  sugar  for 
the  calendar  year  1962  clear  preference 
IS  to  be  given  those  countries  which  of- 
fer to  buy  a  reasonable  quantity  of  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities  in  return  for 
our  purchase  of  iheir  sugar. 

Second  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
committee  that  in  allocating  the  sut^ar 
tonnage  necessary  to  supply  the  domes- 
tic growth  factor,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture should  make  allocations  to  new 
mills  so  that  this  new  tonnage  can  sup- 
port the  development  of  the  sugar  in- 
dustry in  new  areas  in  anticipation  of 
passage  of  legislation  revising  the  Sugar 
Act  m  1962 

Third.  That  the  committee  would  re- 
gard with  extreme  disfavor  any  action 
or  statement  by  any  representative  of 
the  United  States  at  the  Conference  m 
Geneva.  Switzerland,  on  the  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Agreement,  which  would 
commit  the  United  States  or  implv 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  any  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  the  United  Statos 
to  adopt  any  system  of  sugar  importa- 
tion other  than  fixed  statutory  quoias 
such  as  have  heretofore  operated  so  ef- 
fectively under  the  Sugar  Act  of  IS4S 
and  previous  laws, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  three  major  farm 
enactments  I  have  discus.sed  arc  Public 
Lo.w  87-5— the  special  feed  grains  pio- 
ui&m  for  19G1  :  Public  Law  87-15— amend 
and  extend  the  Sugar  Act,  and  Public 
Law  £7-128— the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1961 

Our  committee  ha.-;  considered  and  re- 
ported to  the  House  many  other  bills  in 
this  session  dealing  with  specific  mat- 
ters relating  to  agriculture,  A  number 
have  become  public  law.  including: 

Public  I^w  87-8— Farmers  Home  Ad- 
niinistration  loans  'ceiling  increase'. 

Public  Law  87-10 — extend  time  for  ap- 
plication of  1959  amendment  to  Federal 
Nematocide.  Fungicide  and  Rodenticide 
Act. 

Public  Law  87-28— amend  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480  'provides  S2  billion  ad- 
ditional authority  during   1961'. 

Public  Law  87-33— temporary  release 
and  reapportionm.ent  of  pooled  acreage 
allotments. 

Public  Law  87-37— cotton  acreage  al- 
lotments transfer  from  flooded  areas. 

Public  Law  87-62— emergency  hay  har- 
vesting on  conservation  reserve  acreage 
in  drought  areas. 

Public  Law  87-67— special  milk  pro- 
gram for  children,  expanded  and  ex- 
tended to  June  30.  1962. 

Public  Law  87-104— wheat  referendum 
time  extension  to  August  26.  1961. 

Public  Law  87-106 — emergency  live- 
stock loans  extension. 

Public  Law  87-127— surplus  grain  sales 
in  disaster  areas. 


As  I  make  this  report,  several  bills  re- 
lating to  agriculture  are  awaiting  final 
action  before  we  adjourn  Among  these 
IS  the  Mexican  farm  labor  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  this  report,  let 
me  emphasize  again  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  work  we  have  done  in  this  first 
session  of  the  87th  Congress,  particu- 
larly in  the  enactment  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1961  and  the  .special  feed  grains 
program  for  1961,  will  lestore  stability  to 
large  areas  of  agriculture.  It  will  reduce 
burdensome  farm  surpluses.  It  will  save 
taxpayers  almost  $1  biUion  by  diminish- 
ing  expenditures  on  farm  programs. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  by  no  mean? 
have  .solved  all  of  the  problems  of  agri- 
culture Some  commodities  will  not  be 
helped  by  what  we  have  done.  They  still 
will  be  m  trouble  when  this  se.^sion  is  ad- 
journed. 

In  mo.'-t  of  these  commodities,  effective 
action  by  the  Coni:ress  must  await  the 
development  of  unity  among  producers 
on    what    kind    of    program    thev    want. 

The  2d  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress, which  convenes  next  January,  wiU 
write  further  general  farm  legislation.  I 
am  hopeful,  and  I  am  sure  mv  colleagues 
here  are  hopeful,  that  leadership  and 
unity  among  farmers  themselves  will 
develop  in  such  a  way  that  we  mav  then 
be  able  to  take  another  great  stride 
to  provide  adequate  rewards  for  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  who  have  made  u-^ 
the  be^t  fed  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 


Status  of  the  Regular  Appropriation  Bills 
and  Legislative  Back-Door  Appropria- 
tion Provisions,  87th  Congress,  1st 
Session 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREPENTATIVE.S 

Monday.  ScptcinbeT  11.  1961 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
information  of  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try. I  include  up-to-date  tabulations  on 
the  status  of  the  regular  appropriation 
bills  and  identified  legislative  bills 
carrying  back-door  provisions  of  one 
kind  or  anotlier. 

With  presentation  of  the  two  confer- 
ence reports  today  and  the  public  works 
bill  .scheduled  in  the  House  tomorrow, 
we  arc  near  the  conclusion  of  the  recu- 
lar  appropriations  .schedule  of  the  ses- 
sion. The  usual  last  supplemental  bill 
of  the  session  will  be  reported  tomorrow 
and  disposed  of  this  week.  As  disclosed 
by  the  tabulation,  the  District  and  for- 
eign assistance  billc  are  m  the  Senate. 
The  State.  Justice,  judiciary  bill  is  in 
conference  and  will  be  forthcoming. 

The  appiopriations  business  has  been 
delayed  inordinately  this  session  by  the 
unexplained  lateness  of  the  growing 
practice  of  processing  authorization  bills 
annually.  The  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  been  marking  time  for 
several  weeks  on  certain  bills  waiting  for 
the  authorizations  to  clear. 
The  tables  follow. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Table  of  appropriation  bills,  87th  Cong..  1  <t  sess..  as  of  fiept.  11,  1961 

[Does  not  inclutle  any  back-dc-or  ai.pr.>prUU  .n  blUsJ 
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1  Major  reductions  include  2  itcm.i  submitted  dirpctly  to  .^enate  '.^.  Oor  19):  1) 
.^J,'J69,.5:i5,000  to  n-store  fund';  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Kntire  estimate 
di.sallowr-d  in  conferpnoe:  $1,951,915,000  rpsiihr7)itt<'il  for  1962  in  budget  estimaU-s  for 
Agriculture  ill.  Doc.  1.5.5i;  !i)  *49o,0O0.0«io  for  '•Pavnifnt  to  the  Kedi-ra!  cvtrnJ'- 1 
Cf)mpfn.>atlon  ar-i-f>unt."  Reduction  iiiiidi  \,\  .-^rn  lO'.  Rt-siibni'tti-d  to  ^cnitM  T  >■ 
I'JtjJin  Latxjr-llKW  bill    .-,  Doc,  :.*i  , 


'  Infludps  borrowing  iauthority  as  tolJows:  Budget  estimate,  Sis.omirwo  House 
r.  ported  and  passed,  $ld,000.000;  Senate  reix)rt«d  and  passed.  »1o,Ouo.UIjO. 

'  Pending  final  dispo«tion  in  House,  with  13,812,000  not  settled  (and  not  Included 
in  this  figure). 


Note.— Indcflnit«-  an^ropriations  arc  inclnded  hi  this  table. 

.V-  7-  (I  .lhor;!j  In  o/.'-;/'/f    tJ.   r;„i.,u>,>ut  cnrru.l  in  ,<h  „!./:■  ■!  U'gislutive  bill»— 1  st  seaA  87th  Cong,  {public  debt  borrowing,  cohtracl 

withontj,  );->■  (if  rcc'ipl^.  an/l  authority  to  use  existing  authority) 

rrica-^'  tiot..  that  for  some  bilLs  no  aniount>  .arc  .•ihown:  thus  the  prand  totals  tjiderstate  the  situation] 
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se<|uent  reimt)ursen\ent  of  CCC"' 

4.  Sp»>(lal  milk  prourain  for  fiscal  yi  ir  P'62  v.S.  14>1, 

Public  I^w  87  67)  (rontract  authority  Involv- 
ing subsefiucnt  rciinlHirsemeiit  of  ("("C) 

5.  .^jjerlal  feed  grain  program  for  li>t.l   iTf  R.  4510: 

Public  LawH7-5;  fioritract  aulliority  involving 
subse'iuetit  reimburseineiit  of  CCCi 
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(b)  Collece  housing  loaiis  i^t'oblir  'V^bt) 

(r)    Public  facility  loans  (frubllc  debt) 

(1)    Maun  transi>ortitilon  loans  (i»iit>- 
11c  debt) 

(d)  t'rl>an  renewal  prant.s  'contract  authority  1 . 

(e)  Public  hoosing  (contract  authority): 

(1)  Annual  contributions 

(2)  DemonstratUm  prant«  

(f)  Open  space  land  grants  (contract  autlior- 

Ity) 

(K)  Mftfis  transportation  demonstration  pni' ts 

(contract  authority) 

(h)  Farm  bousing  louns  (jiublic  debt] 
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7.  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  Park  (S.  8.17;  H.R. 
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"  ("10,000,0001 
1*  207,  000,  iiOO 


"  (10,  wjrj,  oooj 
u  (100.  f^io.OOO) 

"  (10,000,000 
'•207,000,000 


■'  OH),  iKio.  (YKi: 
I'  2(r,  ()0((.  oi«j 


Hoi  :e 


$1,050,00.000 


(300,  <I0, 


000) 


2.000,(11)0,000 
i 
105,<lio.OOO 


^ 


•  2,'666,"atii»,'666' 

"3, 146,orit).000 


u  (100,  (tip,  000) 
'»467,7iij."666" 


8, 00.3,  noo,  noo  !    7, 6.53, 000. 000  ,u  ^.  10.3  000  ono 

(2,  ,3.57,  000,  000;'    (2,  007,  OWJ,  000)  I   (2.  4.57.00o'oOU) 
(5,('46,000, - 


,000 
>•  (1 5,  r)fX),  000) 
375,  noo,  000 


(5,646,000,000,,   (.5,046,000,000) 
'•  (16,  000,  OOOlj  Ifi.  000.  noo 

875,000,000  375.000,000 


See  footnotes  at  end  0/  tabla. 


8,803,QdO,000 
(3, 657,  Oflo,  000) 
(5, 146,  UOO,  000) 

'•  (I6.Qq0,00O) 

««(r.-.ooo,ooo) 


Enacted 


$1.  050,  000, 000 
•300,000,000 

2,(iO(l^«Ht«|» 
105,000,000 


'1,550,000,000 

•  1.200, 000,  (XiO 

4.V1,  00(J,  000 

.10. 000.  nnn 

•  2, 000, 000,  000 

'•3,146,000,000 
"5,000,000 

»  .50,  000,  000 

"  (A  000, 000) 
'•  407,  000, 000 


Enacted  compared  »  nli  ei«uilve 
lequests— 


FuU  baste 


+  $1,050,000,000 
+300,000,000 


+400.  000,  000 

4-  .'/>.  noo,  otio 

-500,000,000 


Con  1  pan 
t>a.->is 


t;,06o.  000, 000 
+  3'0.fifjo,  noo 


8, 858, 000, 000 
(3,657,000,006) 
(5,201,000,000) 

'•  (16.000,000) 


+6,000,000 

+50,000,000 

(+15.000,000) 
+200,  000, 000 


4  8f«i.  rtm.  (lo 
+'jr«(,  000  (oi 

-f  4III,  ««.  (WO 

4  ',0,  noo  nnn 

-,5l<i.  (««i,  (lt«) 


T  .'..  (HI,  0(10 

+;*,  000, 000 

(  -1.5.000,000 

•r.J<»(,  IX.KI.  iwo 


+85.1.  000,  000 
(+1,30(J.  iKH),()(JO, 

(-44.',  ijf  10,000 


+  1.20.5,000,000 

(-t-l,f;5<).  000.  (XK)' 

(-445,000,000 
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New  authority  to  obligate  the  Govemtru r,t  caTml  m 

authority,  use  of  receipts, 

'!  ,';v^  T,,:.   il  ,,;  (,  .  >,  i!„  bills  no 


'^'''('Ji«l  legislative  bills~lst  scf<s.,  87th  Cong,  (public  debt  borroxrinn.  cnufnri 
and  authority  to  use  existing  autftority) — C  outimied 

amounts  are  shown;  thus  the  prand  totals  understate  the  .situation) 


Bill  and  subject 


9.   Mutual  security  loans.  5  years  (H.R,  8400;  .'5,  1983; 

I'ublic  Law  87-iy.1)  (public  debt  U.rrowing,  u.se 

of  certain  repaymenls,  and  contract  authority  i: 

(a)  Public  debt  borrowing  for  development 

liMin.s 

(hi  Ise  of  receipts  from  old  loans  for  (Jeveiojv 
ment  loans 

(c)  I)rau<townon  IXetise  stocks  and  servlc<% 

for  military  ajisisUuice  purposes  (De- 
fense can  incur  obligations  in  anticipa- 
tion of  reiniburscnieiit)  (i^c.  510) .. 

(d)  Csc  for  foreign  currencies  (House,  sec.  611; 

Senate,  stec.  612) 

Total,  mutual  security 

M.  Highway  Act  of  1961  (H.R    6713;  Public  I>aw  87- 

61)    (diversion    of    gerwral    fund    revenues    to 

"tru.st"  fund,  contract  authority) 

(a)  Diversion  of  4  of  10  percent  tax  on  trucks, 

buses,  and  trailers  " 


Executi 


Full  basis 


11.  Agricultural  Act  of  1961   (H.R.  6400;  H.R    8230 
8.  1983;  Public  I-aw  87-12S): 

(a)  19«2  wheat  profram  (use  of  CCC  funds 

involving  sut>s«^(jijcnt  reimbursement  of 
CCC) 

(b)  1962  feed  grain  program  (contract  author- 

ity and  use  of  CCC  funds  involving 
subsequent  reim burst' ment  of  CCC). 

(c)  Agricultural  comm<x!itles.  sales  for  foreign 

currenci<>s  (contract  authority  involving 
subsequent  reimbursement  of  CCC).. . 

(d)  Famine  relief  (contract  authority  Involv- 

ing subsequent  reimbursemrntofCCC). 

Total,  Agricultural  Act 

Grand  total  (as  to  amounts  listed) 


Basis  com- 
parable to 
enacted 


Senate 


$7. 300,  ono.  000 
'•  1,487,000,000 

400,000,000 
C) 


9,187,000.000 


»7,soaooQ.ooo 

"1,600,000,000 


9, 000, 000. 000 
28.670,000,000 


rr,  300, 000. 000 

I*  1.4>*7,iH  10,000 

400,000,000 
(•«) 


9,187.000.000 


»  4,  500, 000, 000 
■  900, 000, 000 


5.  400, 000, 000 


$7,987,000,000 


200.000,000 
(«^ 


8,187,000.000 


1,660,000.000 


(•) 

"4,500,000,000 
"  900, 000, 000 


House 


t") 


$400, 000, 000 
(«^ 


A.  4O0. 000. 000 


K  730, 000, 000     27,196,000,000 


400,000,000 


1.803.000.000 


(•) 

(•) 

«  4,  ,100.000,000 
"900.000,000 


Enacted 


'•($7,200,0«f,0rti) 


300,000,000 

(") 


5,  400. 000. 000 
10,561,000,000 


3>X1, 000. 001) 


1,660.000,000 


(•) 
(•) 
'»*4,  lOOW.OliO 

»«»,otio.iioo 


Enacted  compared  with  executive 
requests — 


Full  baste 


-$7,300,000,000 
-1,487,000,000 

-100,000,000 


-8,887,000,000 


+1.660,000,000 


Comparable 


-$7,  aoo.rxm,  (too 

-1,187,000,000 

- 100, 000, 000 


-3,000.000.000 
-fiU).  000. 000 


fi,400.flnn,«m      -3,  too,  000, 000 


-8,887,000,000 


+1,660,000,000 


«,LI^/1"/k*'11'^":J"'"*"''  '"  -  '  ■  ■  -'  -^.  :•:..:..  lu!  1.0  M^.,fH  ,c.,ueM  ^«a* 
nibmitled  by  the  admmisiration.     Bill  extends  over  6  years. 

>  Recommended  usual-type  autboriration  of  appropriation  to  3  revolving  funds 
plus  use  of  receipts  derived  from  operations     Hou.se  concurred 

•  for  3  revolving  funds  plus  use  of  receipts  derived  from  operations 

•  For  calendar  year  1961  only  (to  a  total  of  $3,500,000,000). 

Originally  submitted  as  part  of  tlie  general  farm  bill,  to  be  financed  in  Ibis  manner 
for  fiscal  IW.2  and  thereafter  through  the  more  usual  annual  adva:K«  appropriation 

•  Amounts  not  precisely  determinable.  ■  •      t 
■  Basis  for  this  figure  is  set  out  on  pp.  54  55.  H,  Rept   447 

»  For  4- year  period;  full  executive  request  and  Senate  bill  were  for  5-ye.<ir  period 

•  For  4-year  jieriod.  ' 

'•  Repre.s<'nt,'!  e.stimate<i  maximum  cost  of  annual  contributions  for  10.^000  units 
ofiiublic  housing  to  be  paid  out  over  tK-no<l  40  to  45  vears.     Seepp  55  5«-.  H    Rept  447 

II  Regu  ar  authorization  for  appropriation  in  Executive  request  anil  Senate  bUl' 
llou«-  toll  XV.  i.lc  no  provLsion,     Bill  changed  at  conference  stage  to  contract  authority' 

I!  Reeul.ir  aui hor ization  for  appropriation.     Senate  bill  nia.lc-  no  provision      Bili 
<h.inge.l  at  or.nfcrence  stage  to  contract  authority 

''■  Part  of,  ami  included  m.  item  6<di,  urb:in  renew  il  trr  itii   iiiMiority 

"  Ex.cutivc  re-nicst  and  S.n..t.-  bill  proix.se.i  «  .'.  >,.,,r  eii.-.Mon  of  availability  of 
lt»e  uncommitt.MJ  bal. mcc  of  priMous  aiitb()rit\  oih.  rnisr  ,iij,.  to  expire  on  June"  30 
IWjI.     (\niouni  variously  estimated  at  $207.(«X),0oo  to  $j.r  («»i  («ki    actually  turne<i 

i'^i.'.^^^rJ''^-?'.^-**','  v"""*^  L''"  ='"'^  **"»'  ''''■^""  •  ''•  •  '  •'u<li  balanc*  and  add 
$200,n<*).0'X)  additional-  limite<l,  however,  to  a  4-.ve  ir  ;.,■..!  Se<- pp.  57-5,s,  H  Rept. 
447.  * 

'»  Kv.ludes  $1,200,000,000  carried  in  Senate  bill  for  veterans  direct  loans  inasmtjcb 
as  the  iirogram  is  also  accountcl  for  in  the  first  bill  iiM, .]  jn  tat>ulation. 


*  Regular  authoriration  for  api-ropiialion. 

'■  I  sual  form  of  appropriation  auttxwir.ition     $1.3(t0,«)0.000  for  fiscal  1962  only 
<..„>;    w"""^v.*''i->  »"',<'"'"  »«  *>•■  i»l'l>f"Pii;>te.l  over  ,5  years,  I962-6rt.  but  confers 
!     h^     ^'*"  '  .*)  J  rwident  to  make  agre<n.pnt,s  -wmmitting"  such  appropriation 

,.  /?«^^".?°*-    ""^'iwt  "n'y  «"  tlic  annual  appropriation  of  such  funds  " 
year  '  *'''™'''*^  *'  $287.000,0U)  for  I9«.2  and  »;*J0,000,000  for  ea<ii  succee<ling 

x'  Precise  amount*  not  identified. 
(.'i^^w*  to^^n'^l'y  this  is  not  -'.Vew  authoflty  to  obligate  the  Oovemment  ' 
t  has  the  same  eflect  msofar  a.s  general  budget  totals  and  results  are  concerned  in 
that  It  IS,  In  fin:i!  efTerf ,  the  .s;ime  as  an  exjxnditure  from  the  general  fun. I  \mounls 
shown  taken  from  p.  12  .<.  Rept.  3«;7,  "Xew  authority  U)  obligate  the  <;ovc,nnir.ii-'' 
carried  in  the  law.  and  reque.ste<l,  is  $II,.'.fi0.0t*).00<)  for  tb<-  micrst.Oi  iitoi;r,.n.  .vcr 
he  penod  through  1972;  but  it  is  against  the  higi)%vav '•trusf /mil,  net  il„  cu,-.  ,' 
fund.  Not  shown  here  are  the  executive  proposals  (!)  to  increas,.  m  u  oblit-.inc 
authority  for  the  A-B-(  program;  (2)  to  sliift  finan<ing  o(  for.-st  an. I  piibb.  i.m.l 
iighways  from  the  p  n.ra!  fun. I  to  the  ••trust"  fund:  au<l  (3,  to  rMivert  avi..i,on  cas 
tax  rev,  nues  from  the  •'tnasf  fun. I  to  the  general  fund.  Thev  are  not  shown  W.-.mM- 
action  was  i)osti>one<l  to  a  later  t;rnr 

»  Enacted  Rn<l  .Senate  bill-  f...   .(  <  ...  !,     ,r  years,  196-:-.64      Kui'  .  \..,ii;  \,   .,..,„,.t 
w.kS  ,',  y,-ars.  1962-66.     Hou»-  w  ,-  f.:   .1  >,  ,-..  1^.52 -f^.  with  no  limit,    but    111   ..tUr    to 
«'i.i  ^,"^  distortion  of  totals  an<l  comparisons  H.'oo.ono.ooo  ,.  :,rbiir.iri!v  uisiTled 
»  tu  I  executive  request   w..s  for  .5  c-al-n.lar   >...rs.    lw.,J-<,.,.     .•^„..|..  lions..,  an.j 
enacle.l  are  for  3  cidendar  years,  1962-64. 


Nine  New  Plants  Financed  by  MIBA 
Will  Be  Completed  and  in  Operation 
This  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  CLIFFORD  G.  McINTIRE 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOr.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 
Monday.  September  11.  1961 

Mr.  McINTIRE,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Maine  i.s  populated  by  an  enler- 
pnsinsz  citizenry  that  assiduously  ad- 
hne.s  to  a  do-it-yourself  philosophy. 

In  coiLsonance  with  this  theme  of  citi- 
zens and  State  independence,  the  Maine 
Indu.stria]  Building  Authority  Act  of  1957 


e.-^tablished  a  urique  oreanization  de- 
.'^igned  to  promote  industrial  develop- 
ment in  the  State  of  Maine 

Under  this  act,  an  industrial  authority 
was  set  up,  such  an  authority  being  em- 
powered to  guarantee  up  to  $20  million 
in  loan.s  extended  by  banks  and  other 
lending  institutions  to  l(x-al  nonprofit 
cor^xiraiions  located  throughout  the 
St.ate. 

This  authority,  in  order  to  nioet  it? 
obligations,  was  authorized  to  issue  up 
to  $20  million  of  its  own  bonds,  and  these 
bonds  are  fully  supported  by  the  full 
credit  of  the  Stat<>  of  Maine. 

Only  nonprofit  dc\elopmcm  coipora- 
tions  are  entitled  to  borrow  under  this 
program,  the  maximum  for  any  single 
loan  being  $1  million  Under  the  pjo- 
gram's  operation  local  devtlopment  cor- 


porations rent  buildinf;  facilities  to  exist- 
ing and  new  industries  on  a  lease  or 
lea&e-purcha.se  basis.  New  structures 
are  built  only  at  such  times  as  clients 
give  adequate  a."^,^urance  of  active  in- 
tf-re  St 

The  act  pro'-idcs  that  the  local  agen- 
cies must  have  a  minimum  of  10-percent 
equity  in  any  undertaking,  hence,  par- 
ticipating banks  could  lend  as  much  as 
90  percent  of  the  \aluation.  Further- 
more, the  act  permits  that  such  loans 
may  be  made  for  periods  up  to  25  yeai-s. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  particular  in- 
terest in  the  functions  of  this  authority. 
for  prior  to  1958  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  prohibited  national  banks  from  mak- 
mc  loans  ;n  excess  of  66^:,  percent  of 
valuation  TTiis  had  the  efTect  of  pre- 
venting national   banks   m  the  State  of 
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Maine  from  participating  in  full  accord 
with  the  90-percent-of-valuatlon  loan 
provision  of  the  Maine  Industrial  Build- 
ing Authority  Act. 

Through  legislation  introduced  by  me 
and  other  interested  Congressmen,  this 
restriction  was  lifted  through  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Small  Business  Act  of  1958. 
which  permitted  90-percent-of-valua- 
tion  loans  to  be  made  by  national  banks 
in  those  instances  where  the  bonds  of  a 
lending  authority  were  supported  by  the 
full  credit  of  a  State.  Through  such 
an  amendment  the  financial  resouixes 
of  national  banks  in  Maine  became  suf- 
ficiently available  to  implement  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Maine  Industrial  Building 
Authority  Act. 

That  this  State-advanced  effort  is 
bearing  fruit  is  borne  out  by  the  results, 
and  in  this  respect  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert into  the  Record  an  article  from  the 


September  11 


August  31  issue  of  the  Houlton  Pioneer 
Times  that  gives  some  insight  into  the 
economic  dynaniics  generated  by  this 
State -sponsored  authority: 

|FYom  the  Houlton  Pioneer  Tuiies, 
Aug.  31,  1961] 

Nine   New   Plants  Financed  bt   MIBA   Will 

Be  Completed  and  in  Operation  This  Ybar 

(By    Roderic    C.    O'Connor,    manager.    Maine 

Industrial  Building  Authority) 

Nine  new  industrial  plants,  financed  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Maine  Industrial 
Building  Authority,  will  be  completed  Bind 
st.irt  operations  thi.s  ye..r. 

These  plants  will  provide  jobs  for  1<300 
employees  and  provide  a  total  payroll  of 
more  than  .$4  million.  The  plants  will  have 
a  total  floor  area  of  about  500.000  square  feet. 

Total  cost  of  the  nine  plants  is  over  »5 
million;  Insured  mortgage  loans  Involve  $4i25 
million,  with  $3  m.illion  of  such  loans  mflde 
by  private  Maine  lending  institutions. 

The  nine  new  plants,  their  location,  cctef. 
footage,  and  products  are: 


strengthen  the  forces  of  democracy.  Such 
a  campaign  would  stimulate  greater  Interest 
in  government  by  the  people.  Whatever  the 
result,  the  people  of  West  Virginia  would 
gain  through  wider  participation  as  we  both 
worked  constniclively  for  the  interests  of  our 
State 

You  owe  it  to  the  Republican  Party  to 
make  this  fight.  E\en  more,  you  owe  It  to 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  I  hope  you  will 
dcv  ide  t(j  make  the  race 


Sincerely. 


Ken  Hcchlct 


Ti'ii.iiit  firiri 


MnrnillKSlar-Pai.>ik'y,  Inc. 


Himilton  (<,  >(in'>,  Ino 

.N(>rtlif!i.<t  Oa.MS,  IiK .,, 

I'otijfo  .-^orvice.  Inc.. ...II. 

JI.iiicork-Kll.'iworth   TanniTS.  inc. 
li.  A  r,,  Maiuifm  luring  Co..  Iiif. 

\':ihlsinK.  Inc.,  Mninc.. 

rvsi.t)  Prill  tine  Co.    

i.ynn  Inrursole  Co.,  luc 


Location 


Houlton. 


Auhuin 

Saco 

Presque  Isle 

Hancock 

Water  boro 

Easton 

Portland 

Saro 


ProjtHt 

S(iiiure 

tlOSt 

flX»tttgl' 

$1,100,000 

nn.nno 

a'i,noo 

.■;.  noo 

so,  (NX) 

h.dfN) 

I.l'.'iO.OOO 

IJtMKJO 

>i«i.  00(1 

7(1.  IKHI 

]l'i\  i*»< 

•j;iMK) 

I,  1  Vl.(K«J 

(I.V  noo 

l.-lo,  mni 

1,-.  I«I0 

U5,  UX) 

yh.ooo 

I'rt><liict 


Potiilo  starch 

ino<litlcation.<. 
Metal  fabricittioii 
Inilustrial  g:i.s«>.s. 
i'roifsso<l  iK)t«tc*f 
.■^hn-pskin  Icailnr. 
Tro|)hies. 
Prort'.sse'i  fintuto*^ 
Joli  f>r:ntinir. 
Shoe  injiersok^ 


Strengthening  the  Two-Party  System 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or    WIST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  11,  1961 
Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  strong 
two-party  system  is  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  our  democracy.  Believing  as  I  do  that 
we  must  all  take  advantage  of  any  op- 
portunity afforded  to  strengthen  the 
two-party  system,  a  few  days  ago  I  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  the  Hon- 
orable Cecil  H.  Underwood,  former  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  West  Virginia : 

September  7,  1961. 
Hon.  Cecil  H.  Underwood, 
Huntington.  W.  Va. 

Dear  Cecil:  I  hope  you  will  run  against 
me  for  Congress  in  1962. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  interests  of 
the  two-party  system  the  Republican  Party 
should  run  Its  strongest  candidate.  As  a 
former  Governor  of  West  Virginia  and  tem- 
porary chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Convention  In  1960,  you  are  f.ir  and  away 
the  strongest  possible  candidate. 

There  are  three  reasons  which  may  have 
kept  you  from  wanting  to  run  for  Congress: 
( 1 )  the  responsibilities  of  your  present  po- 
sition as  a  coal  executive:  (2)  a  dislike  for 
the  2-year  term;  (3)  a  feeling  that  the  three 
new  counties  added  to  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  make  Republican  success 
difficult. 

Let  me  analyze  each  of  these.  ( 1 )  You 
have  made  a  great  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  coal  Industry  In  your  pres- 
ent position.  But  no  man  should  refuse  a 
call  to  the  higher  duty  of  public  office,  where 
your  talents  would  b«  available  on  a  far 
broader  scale  in  the  Interests  of  the  State 
we  love. 


(2)  A  campaign  every  2  years  Is  admiit- 
tedly  difficult.  Yet  if  you  should  win  in  1902, 
this  would  be  an  excellent  stepping  stone 
for  another  statewide  race  In  1964  for  a 
longer  term  as  Governor  or  Senator.  Mean- 
while, by  defeating  me  in  1962.  you  would 
not  only  win  the  congressional  seat  for  the 
Republicans,  but  also  m.ike  the  t.^sk  ea-sltr 
for  the  Republican  Party  In  the  19G4  con- 
gressional race — even  if  you  decided  in  1964 
to  leave  Congress  In  order  to  run  for  tHie 
Senate  or  the  governorship. 

(3)  Despite  the  new  counties  added,  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  is  still  a  swing 
district  where  the  vote  will  be  very  close. 

In  case  you  are  concerned  by  the  Demo- 
cratic registration  majority,  perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing figures  on  your  1960  Senate  rac- 
within  the  counties  of  the  new  Fourth  0>r- 
grcjsional  District  are  very  revealing: 

1960  VS.  Senate  race 
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As  you  can  see.  you  carried  9  out  of  the  18 
counties  in  the  new  Fourth  CongressionaJ 
District.  Your  total  vote  in  these  13  coun- 
ties was  96,372  to  93,466  for  Senator  Jzn. 
KINGS  Randolph — a  majority  of  2,906  against 
a  superb  campaigner  and  a  peerless  orator 
If  you  cotild  get  close  to  a  3,000  majorltr 
over  a  powerful  candidate  like  Senator  Ram. 
DOLPH,  you  shovild  not  be  afraid  of  me. 

I  think  If  you  ran  against  me  we  would 
help  to  bring  the  issues  forcefully  to  Um 
attention      of      the      voters,      and      thereby 


Take  the  Guesswork  Out  of  Air  Craihei 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON   ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  11.  1961 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  last 
week  78  person.s  were  killed  when  a  com- 
mercial airliner  crashed  just  a  few  min- 
utes after  taking  off  from  Chicago's 
Midway  Airport.  This  was  the  worst 
plane  cra.sh  in  Chicago's  history. 

During  this  past  weekend  another  air- 
plane crashed  shortly  after  taking  off 
from  Shannon.  Ireland,  killin^  another 
80  people. 

Two  of  Chicago's  out^standinp;  news- 
papers, the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  have  spoken  out  in 
supfwrt  of  leeislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced which  would  require  all  commer- 
cial airliners  to  carry  a  recording  device 
In  a  shock-proof,  heat-proof  container 
installed  in  the  cabin  of  the  aircraft 
with  an  open  microphone  constantly  re- 
cording all  conversations  in  the  cockpit 
of  the  aircraft. 

I  introduced  this  legislation  more  than 
2  years  aeo  with  the  sincere  hope  that 
we  would  be  able  to  eliminate  a  good 
part  of  the  agonizing  speculation  which 
follows  everv-  major  air  disaster  by  hav- 
ing a  record  of  the  pilots  efforts  to  save 
hi.s  plane  during  the  last  tragic  moments 
before  a  crash.  I  am  convinced  this 
information  from  the  pilot  would  pro- 
vide vital  information  to  establish  the 
cause  of  a  disaster. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agencv  has  ad- 
vised Congress  that  it  already  has  the 
authority  to  order  installation  of  such 
recording  devices. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Agency.  Najecb  Halabv,  told  a 
pre.ss  conference  in  Chica^'o  last  week 
there  are  technical  problems  involved  in 
the  installation  of  such  devices.  I  have 
the  highest  degree  of  confidence  in  Mr. 
Halaby  and  am  sure  that  if  he  will  order 
an  urgent  program  for  the  development 
of  this  equipment,  such  equipment  can 
be  perfected  very  quickly.  I  hope  there 
will  be  no  further  delay  in  ordering  these 
recorders  installed  in  commercial  air- 
liners. 

These  recorders  in  themselves  could 
not  have  avoided  the  two  most  recent 
crashes,  but  certainly  had  they  been  or- 
dered installed  at  the  time  I  introduced 
the  original  legislation,  we  would  be  in 
a  much  better  position  today  to  evaluate 
the  causes  of  these  crashes  and  take  ap- 
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propnate    action     to     prevent    aimilar 
tragedies  in  the  future. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  tliat  there 
would  be  any  further  delay  in  the  in- 
stallation of  thia  equipment.  The  Air- 
line Pilots  Association  favors  such  an 
order;  in  my  discussions  with  operators 
of  commercial  airlines  I  have  found  no 
one  who  has  raised  any  serious  objec- 
tions: and  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
itself  has  been  working  on  this  project 
for  more  than  2  years  now. 

I  am  confident  that  with  all  the  tech- 
nological gains  we  have  made  in  practi- 
cally every  field  of  human  endeavor,  we 
should  have  no  problem  perfecting  a  de- 
vice that  will  do  this  job  effectively  and 
will  at  least  give  us  a  better  idea  of  what 
is  the  cause  of  these  crashes. 

I  hope  the  FAA  Administrator  will 
order  the  installation  of  these  devices 
forthwith ;  and  in  suppwrt  of  my  conten- 
tion. I  include  in  the  Record  today  two 
excellent  editorials.  The  first  appeared 
in  the  Chicago  Sim-Times  on  Septem- 
ber 2:  the  second  appeared  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  on  September  9. 

I  hop>e  there  will  be  no  further  delay 
in  carrying  out  this  project. 

The  articles  follow : 
I  From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Sept  9.  1961  j 
The  Missing  Cluk 
Unofflcial  reports  from  the  men  investi- 
gating last  week's  airplane  disaster  seem  to 
confirm  the  belief  that  there  was  a  struc- 
tural failure  and  that  part  of  the  tall  assem- 
bly. Including  a  rudder,  broke  away  Just 
before  the  plane  crashed  This  would  ex- 
plain why  this  section  was  found,  relatively 
undamaged,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
rear  of  where  the  rest  of  the  plane  first  hit 
the  ground. 

Weakenuig  of  the  tall  assembly,  it  is 
theorized,  would  have  Interfered  with  and 
perhaps  destroyed  the  pllofs  control  of  the 
plane.  TTils  might  explain  the  sharp  right 
turn  which  the  plane  made  Just  before 
crashing.  The  captain  may  have  called  on 
the  copilot  for  help,  thus  explaining  why  no 
radio  call  was  made.  Then,  as  part  of  the 
tall  broke  oBf,  the  rest  of  the  plane  would 
have  been  thrown  into  an  uncontrollable 
dive 

If  the  iiivestlgators  could  be  sure  that  this 
was  what  happened,  they  could  promptly 
rule  out  other  theories  and  concentrate  on 
why  the  metal  gave  way  They  would  be 
done  with  their  Job  sooner,  their  conclu- 
sions would  probably  carry  more  conviction 
than  otherwise,  and  their  recommendations 
would  be  that  much  more  likely  to  prevent 
a  recurrence.  It  would  help  them  immeas- 
urably to  know  what  w;is  said  in  the  cock- 
pit Just  before  the  crash 

The  same  could  be  said  of  previous  crashes 
in  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  no  hint 
of  trouble  was  given  by  radio. 

Nearly  2  years  ago.  after  an  earlier  and 
inadequately  explained  crash,  we  suggested 
that  a  tape  recorder  might  provide  much 
necessary  information.  Representative  Ro- 
man PucmsKi,  of  Chicago,  has  asked  Con- 
press  to  require  airlines  to  install  one  In  the 
cockpit,  where  it  would  run  constantly  while 
the  plane  is  In  flight. 

The  record  need  only  cover  a  few  minutes; 
older  soimds  and  voices  could  be  automat- 
ically erased  as  later  ones  are  recorded.  The 
tape  would  have  to  be  In  a  shockproof  and 
fireproof  container,  but  the  evidence  It  pro- 
vided would  save  time  and  uncertainty  dur- 
ing investigations  and  would  very  likely  save 
lives.  It  should  be  worth  the  relatively  in- 
significant cost  of  the  equipment, 
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[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Sept.  2.  1961) 
Chicago's    Worst   Aih   Disaste« 

The  worst  plane  crash  In  Chicago's  history, 
and  the  worst  In  UJS  commercial  aviation 
Involving  a  rtngle  plane,  killed  78  persons 
early  yesterday  only  minutes  after  UkeofT 
from  Midway  Airport  Kfpeclally  poignant, 
entire  famUles  on  gay  vacations  with  their 
children  were  among  the  victims 

With  the  rest  of  the  community,  we  Join 
in  mourning  the  losses  which  have  been  suf- 
fered by  BO  many  loved  ones  and  friends  of 
those   aboard  the   craft. 

At  this  writing,  the  cau.';e  of  the  disaster 
Is  not  known.  A  passenger  on  an  earlier  leg 
of  the  cross-country  flight,  who  disembarked 
at  Chicago,  has  told  of  hearing  a  strange 
noise  and  feeling  unusual  vibration  during 
the  flight  here.  The  FBI  is  investigating  the 
possibility  that  a  bomb  was  responsible 
Wltnessei  said  they  saw  a  blinding  flash" 
as  the  plane  circled  before  falling 

A  regular  procedure  Is  to  reconstruct  the 
plane  from  the  wreckage  in  an  eCTort  to 
determine  what  structural  failure  or  opera- 
tional difficulty  was  responsible  for  the 
tragedy.  This  Is  a  long-drawn  process  and 
offers  no  certain  pro.-^pert  that  the  cause  of 
the  crash  will  ever  be  found. 

U.S.  Representative  Roman  Pucinski. 
Democrat,  of  Illiools.  has  proposed  th.it  all 
planes  be  equipped  with  automatic  tape 
recording  devices,  in  crashproof,  sealed  con- 
tainers, that  would  preserve  the  last  5  min- 
utes of  a  pilot "s  and  a  copilot  s  conversation. 
It  would  continually  erase  earlier  conversa- 
tion. 

Thuf.  after  a  cra^h.  Investigators  would 
have  the  testimony  of  the  nature  of  the 
trouble  from  the  best  possible  source,  the 
men  flying  the  plane.  Plane-to-ground  radio 
does  not  assure  any  such  message.  Contact 
can  be  lost  in  a  storm,  or  the  radio  can  be 
destroyed  in  a  fire. 

Such  recording  devices  exist  and  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  has  authority  to  Install 
them  We  understand  that  an  order  for 
them  to  be  put  in  use  was  to  have  been 
Issued  earlier  this  year  but  got  sidetracked. 
There  should  be  no  further  delay  on  this. 

With  airliners  steadily  Increasing  in  size 
and  passenger  capacity,  everything  possible 
should  be  dune  to  prevent  disasters  such  as 
yesterdays  Determining  the  cause  of 
crashes  is  part  of  prevention  The  tape  idea 
should  at  least  be  Uled. 


A  Long  History  of  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAP.KS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  riVES 

Monday.  September  11.  1961 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
motion  picture  industrj's  long  history  of 
outstanding  service  to  the  Nation  in  time 
of  need  is  a  familiar  story  to  all  of  us. 
But  perhaps  less  known  to  many  is  the 
fact  tliat  each  year  Hollywood  contrib- 
utes over  a  million  dollars  to  national 
and  local  charities  tlirough  a  unique 
fund-raising  organization  known  as  Mo- 
tion Picture  Permanent  Charities. 

This  year,  Motion  Picture  Permanent 
Charities  will  conduct  its  20th  anni- 
versary campaign  throughout  the  fUm 
and  alhed  industries  with  a  goal  of  rais- 
ing $1,250,000  for  Uie  22  major  health 
and  welfaie  agencies  it  supports. 

Notable  in  this  20Ui  anniversary  year 
is  the  fact  that  some  time  during  the 


campaign,  the  Motion  Picture  Perma- 
nent Charities  will  reach  a  total  of  $25 
million  raised  to  help  worthwhile  chari- 
table organizations.  This.  I  think,  is  a 
truly  remarkable  achievement  for  a  sin- 
gle industrj'  to  accomplish.  But  the 
record  for  outstanding  achievements  by 
Motion  Picture  Permanent  Charities  is 
equally  remarkable. 

It  was  formed  in  1940  as  a  clearing- 
house to  screen  and  approve  agencies 
appealing  to  the  film  Industry  for  ftmds, 
but  by  1942  it  became  evident  to  its 
leaders  that  a  different  kind  of  fimd- 
raising  organization  was  needed  by  the 
film  industry. 

Thus,  late  in  1942  Motion  Picture 
Permanent  Charities,  under  Samuel 
Goldwyn's  leadership,  created  its  own 
campaign  organization  and  consolidated 
all  charity  appeals  within  the  film  in- 
dustry, the  first  such  comprehensive 
program  imdertaken  by  a  single  Amer- 
ican industry. 

Following  this  pioneering  venture. 
Motion  Picture  Permanent  Charities  set 
another  first  in  the  charity  field  by  insti- 
tuting the  fair  plan.  pajToll  deduction 
s3-stem  by  which  an  employee  contrib- 
utes voluntarily  a  fixed  amount  from 
each  paycheck.  So  successful  was  this 
sj'stem  that  other  industries  and  other 
charity  federations  have  modeled  their 
fund-raising  programs  after  the  fair 
plan. 

Undoubtedly  Motion  Picture  Perma- 
nent Chanties  will  pioneer  other  pro- 
grams in  the  future,  but  on  this  20th 
anniversary  I  think  it  appropriate  to  ex- 
tend to  Hollywood  and  the  Motion  Pic- 
ture Permanent  Cliarities  the  applause 
and  tlianks  quite  properly  due  them. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TXXAS 
rs  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\T:S 

Monday,  September  11, 1961 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newsletter 
of  September  9,  1961. 

Washington  Rkport 
fBy    Congressman    Brt-ck    Alcek.    Fifth    Dis- 
trict, Texas) 

Septkmber  9,  1961. 
As  predicted  In  my  newsletter  of  August 
19  a  greatly  amended  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bin  was  sent  back  to  the  House  from 
conference  and  was  approved  on  August  31, 
260  to  132.  The  final  bill  authorized  appro- 
priations of  $4,253,500,000  for  foreign  eco- 
nomic and  military  aid  in  fiscal  1962  and 
$1.5  billion  in  each  of  the  following  4  years 
for  Development  Loan  Fund  long-term,  low 
interest  development  loans.  The  bill  also 
authorized  the  President  to  establish  a  new 
foreign  aid  agency.  The  final  bill  did  not 
Include  the  long-term  borrowing  authority 
requested  by  the  President.  He  had  asked 
for  authority  to  borrow  $8.8  billion  from  the 
Treasury  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
over  B  5-year  period  fiscal  1963-66  to  finance 
long-term,  low  Interest  development  loans. 
The  final  bill  authorized  $1.2  billion  for  fis- 
cal 1962  and  $1  5  billion  a  year  for  fiscal 
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1963-66,  malting  $7.2  billion  available  for 
development  loans  over  the  5  years  but  re- 
quired annual  appropriation  of  funds  (at 
least  a  partial  victory  for  those  of  us  in  the 
House  who  fought  the  transfer  of  respon- 
sibility for  appropriations  from  Congress  to 
the  Executive) . 

The  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  was 
whipped  through  the  House  in  l  day,  Sep- 
tember 5,  by  a  record  vote,  270-123.  The 
bill  as  approved  appropriated  $3,357,500,000 
for  foreign  aid.  $896  million  less  than  car- 
ried in  the  authorization  bill,  but  $300  mil- 
lion more  than  recommended  by  the  House 
Appropriations   Committee. 

One  of  my  principal  objections  to  foreign 
aid  is  the  money  we  give  to  our  enemies  and 
so-called  neutral  nations.  This  objection 
was  supported  during  the  debate  on  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  by  Congressman  Glenard  P. 
Lipscomb,  of  California,  who  pointed  out 
that  the  dollars  of  U.S.  taxpayers  are  being 
sent  to  Cuba  to  bolster  the  Communist  re- 
gime Of  Fidel  Castro.  Congressman  Lips- 
comb, a  member  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  pointed  to  the  report  on 
the  Foreign  Aid  Appropriations  Bill.  He 
said  each  year  the  President  requests  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  cover  U.S.  contributions 
to  international  organizations.  In  just  one 
instance,  Lipscomb  pointed  out,  the  Pan 
American  Health  Organization  is  providing 
32  Russian  Jeeps  for  a  malaria  eradication 
program  in  Cuba.  Although  malaria  has  a 
low  incidence  rate  there,  the  eradication 
allotment  in  1961  is  $79,766,  or  20  times  the 
amount  budgeted  in  1958 — before  Fidel 
Castro  came  to  power.  This  has  been  aug- 
mented by  a  $99,000  allotment  from  the 
World  Health  Organization  Malaria  Eradi- 
cation Special  Account,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  the  Soviet  jeeps  to  Cuba.  The 
American  taypayer  pays  66  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  so-called  health  plan  for  Cuba 
instigated   by    PAHO. 

UNITED    .VATIONS    SPECIAL    FUND 

Lipscomb  reminded  Congress  that  this 
Fund,  to  which  the  United  States  contributes 
40  percent,  on  May  24  granted  $1,157,600  to 
aid  agricultural  research  programs  in  Cuba 
U.S.  contributions  for  the  fiscal  year  1961, 
both  assessed  and  voluntary,  amounted  t« 
$241,799,522  to  over  50  international  organi- 
zations and  their  related  activities.  Ac- 
cording to  Congressman  Lipscomb,  it  appears 
that  very  few,  if  anyone,  have  ever  attempted 
to  figure  out  where  this  money  actually  goes 
and  actually  what  it  is  used  for. 

Add  to  these  startling  statements  of  how 
the  US.  taxpayer  is  contributing  to  coun- 
tries dedicated  to  our  destruction,  the  utter 
contempt  for  the  United  States  and  our 
ideals  expressed  by  the  delegates  to  the  Con- 
ference of  Uncommitted  Nations  at  Belgrade 
last  week,  and  the  course  we  are  taking  to 
our  own  national  suicide  (newsletter  of  Aug. 
26)  becomes  more  apparent.  The  nations 
present  at  the  Belgrade  Conference  h:ive 
been  the  recipients  of  $7.2  billion  from 
the  American  taxpayers.  Yet  not  one  voice 
was  raised  in  behalf  of  American  policies 
Not  a  single  delegate  protested  a  vicious  at- 
tack on  the  United  States  by  the  Communist 
delegate  from  Cuba.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
official  action  was  taken  by  the  Conference  to 
condemn  the  Soviet  Union  for  Its  wanton 
disregard  of  humanity  for  its  deviotis  use  of 
3  years  of  useless  negotiations  on  banning 
nuclear  testing  to  build  up  its  own  arsenal 
and  then  arrogantly  begin  testing  within 
hours  of  an  announcement  that  it  would. 
No  protests  from  the  uncommitted  nations 
for  the  enslavement  of  17  million  human 
beings  in  East  Germany.  While  India's 
Nehru  piously  asks  the  United  States  to 
negotiate  with  the  Communists  on  issues 
which  are  not  negotiable,  he  utters  not  a 
word  of  protest  at  the  brutal  and  barbaric 
invasion  of  Tibet  and  the  inhuman  atroci- 


ties  practiced   on   her   people    by    the   Com- 
munists. 

It's  time  we  faced  facts.  The  uncom- 
mitted nations  are  not  uncommitted,  nor  are 
they  neutral.  For  whatever  reason,  fear  or 
self-interest,  they  are  alined  with  Soviet 
Russia  and  when  the  chips  are  down,  in  the 
final  contest  between  freedom  and  Conaniu- 
nlst  slavery,  they  will  be  against  us  unless 
they  are  convinced  that  we  are  stronger  und 
will  win  the  battle.  There  are  no  moral 
grounds  for  neutralism.  In  a  fight  to  the 
death.  Those  countries  which  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  our  enemy  also  become  our 
enemies.  My  own  position  is  opposed  to 
foreign  aid  until  it  is  used  in  the  self- 
interest    of    the    United    States. 


Myers  Bros.:  Diamond  Jubilee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  F.  MACK,  JR 

OF    ILLINOIS  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVi;S 

Monday.  September  11.  1961 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
Myens  Bi-os.  Department  Store  of  Spi-ing- 
field,  111.,  i.s  celebrating  its  diamond 
jubilee.  This  store  is  as  much  a  part 
of  that  city  as  the  historic  Lincoln 
shrines.  In  a  sense  it  is  a  Lincoln 
shrine,  as  the  present  store  is  located 
on  the  site  once  occupied  by  a  law  office 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

This  occasion  commemorates  more 
than  just  75  years  in  the  retail  business. 
It  marks  the  consistent  policy  of  the 
Myers  Bros,  to  follow  fundamental  miles 
of  responsibility  of  busine.ss  m  a  country 
of  free  enterprise. 

The  combination  of  enertietic  work, 
business  ingenuity,  forward  thinking, 
and  a  tradition  of  providing  top  quality 
merchandise  at  the  lowest  possible  price 
are  the  major  ingredients  of  success  in 
this  'Store  that  quality  built."  Coupled 
with  this  strictly  business  attitude,  how- 
ever, is  the  family's  pride  in  their  home- 
town. -Civic  duty  is  the  rent  we  pay 
for  the  space  we  occupy  in  our  com- 
munity" has  been  the  motto  of  the 
Myei-s  brothers  since  the  foundinsj  of 
their  business  in  1886. 

There  is  quite  a  contrast  between  the 
first  and  present  stores.  Myei-s  Biros, 
in  the  beginning  was  a  two-stoi-y  build- 
ing, 22  feet  wide,  located  on  the  we.st 
side  of  Lincoln  Square  and  the  Sanga- 
mon County  Courthouse.  Albert  and 
Louis  Myers,  later  joined  by  their 
younger  brother  Julius,  purcha-pd  the 
business  in  1386  from  Sam  Roseimald. 
whose  faith  in  these  young  men  was  so 
profound  that  he  personally  cho^e  them 
as  the  new  owners  and  lent  them  money 
for  the  purchase  of  the  store.  Rosen- 
wald  was  the  father  of  Julius  Rosen- 
wald,  who  later  became  famous  Ihroui'-h 
his  association  with  Sears.  Roebuck  t 
Co..  and  as  a  preat  phihtnthropist. 

Albert  and  Loii^.s  .waited  out  with  one 
clerk  and  credit  to  buy  merchandit^e. 
But  throu,'h  eoonomioal  manp.'rorfient 
they  had  cleared  their  indebtedness  and 
wore  making  a  profit  from  their  vcnuiie 
before  the  first  year  was  out 


By  1900  the  store  had  expanded  fiom 
the  potbellied  stove  and  kerosene  lamp 
atmosphere,  and  the  business  was  moved 
into  a  brandnew  five-storied  building 
on  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Washington 
Streets 

In  1924,  disaster  struck,  and  the  store 
was  burned  to  the  ground  Undaunted 
by    this    setback,    the    Myers    brothers 

bought   out   a   store  down   the   street 

lock,  stock,  and  barrel — and  were  back 
in  business  the  next  day,  making  plans 
for  their  present  10-story  home.  With- 
out a  halt  in  operation  or  inconvenience 
to  their  customers,  Myers  Bios,  were 
back  with  an  expanded  business  in  only 
1  year. 

This  example  is  typical  of  how  the 
Myers  brothei's  weathered  other  I'ough 
times — wars,  depressions,  boomlets  and 
booms.  But  as  times  and  methods 
change,  the  Myei's  bi-otheis  family 
proved  not  only  adaptable  to  such 
cliange,  but  succeeded  in  accumulating 
a  record  of  leadei-ship  in  both  local  and 
national  business  affairs. 

Locally.  Myers  Bros,  collected  a  string 
of  "firsts."  Their  store  was  the  first 
Springfield  business  ever  honored  with 
front-page  lecognition  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal;  the  first  to  use  color  advertis- 
ing, first  to  hold  a  live  flower  show  in 
connection  with  spring  openings,  first 
to  publish  an  extensive  Sunday  roto- 
gravure section,  first  to  carry  a  non- 
contributory  pension  plan  for  their 
employees,  and  first  with  stoie-home 
deliveries  for  their  customers. 

Comiti-ywide  recognition  came  when 
Julius  Myeis.  now  deceased  became  the 
first  president  of  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association.  Myers  Bros,  are 
also  i-ecipients  of  the  sixth  annual  re- 
tail award  plaque.  1954.  citing  them  as 
brand  name  retailer  of  the  year. 

Thus,  what  began  as  a  small  store  in 
a  pioneer  town  has  now  blossomed  into 
an  established  business  with  six  branch 
stores  throughout  central  Illinois,  serv- 
icing Jacksonville.  Danville,  Lincoln. 
Mattoon.  Havana,  and  Alton. 

Myers  Bros,  have  come  the  long  way 
from  a  one-cleik  operation  to  a  payroll 
of  250  persons.  Their  average  employee 
ha.s  6  years'  service,  and  many  have  25 
years  or  more.  The  store  now  has  67 
selling  departments,  and  14  service  de- 
partments, all  coordinated  and  timed  in 
buying  and  selling  procedui-es  to  keep 
up  with  and  anticipate  current  trends 
in  the  market. 

The  brothers  themselves  have  contrib- 
uted thi-ee  generations  of  .seivice  to  their 
business  and  their  community.  There  is 
virtually  no  major  civic  group  that  has 
not  felt  the  personal  help  and  leader- 
ship of  one  or  more  of  the  Myers  broth - 
ei-s.  From  the  founders  to  the  present 
manageis,  Stanley  C  .  Albert  M  ,  Alan  J.. 
James  E..  Monis,  and  Louis,  the  Illinois 
State  capital  and  subsequently  other 
communities  have  benefited  by  their  de- 
votion as  active  citizens. 

Whether  it  is  a  Boy  Scout,  junior  col- 
lege. YMCA,  ho,spital  or  civic  club  drive, 
one  of  the  Myers  family  can  always  be 
found  in  assistance.  To  these  men.  such 
work  is  merely  in  keeping  with  their 
philosophy  that  "a  growing  and  progres- 
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sive  community  and  a  growing  and  pro- 
gressive business  are  one  and  the  same." 

Thus,  credit  to  Myers  Bros,  is  not  just 
a  passing  recognition  of  a  successful 
business,  which  it  is;  but  also  the  recog- 
nition of  a  sincere  application  of  prin- 
ciples and  integrity,  in  the  quest  for  a 
better  future.  Myers  Bros,  are  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  a  strong  community  is 
based  on  the  permanence  of  economic 
enterprise  and  faithful  citizenship. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  note  that  the 
founders  of  this  fine  and  upstanding 
business  were  close  friends  of  my  father. 
Peter  F.  Mack,  Sr..  and  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  the  present  owners  are  good 
friends  of  mine 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o*- 

HON.  WINFIELD  K.  DENTON 

or    IKOlAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  11,  1961 

Mr  DENTON.     Mr  Speaker,  the  prog- 
ress of  the  rural  counties  of  the  United 
States  is  just  as  vital,  if  not  more  vital 
in  many  ways,  to  the  continued  progress 
and  prosperity  of   this  country  as  oiu- 
great  cities.     The  establishment  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Agency  in  the  U.S. 
Department    of   Commerce    has    been    a 
pood  step  in  the  right  direction  toward 
the  relief  of  those  cities  hard  hit  by  the 
recession    which    this    country    experi- 
enced the  pa^t  year.     I  have  long  been 
interested  in  the  plight  of  some  of  our 
more  rural  communities,  and  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  insert  In  the  Record  at 
this  time  the  following  stat-cment  pro- 
vided   me   by    the    U.S     Department   of 
Agriculture  telling  of  that  Departments 
activities  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  coun- 
try.   This  Is  just  another  sign  of  the  tre- 
mendous Interest   of   the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration in  all  our  peoples,  be  they  in 
cities  or  the  rural  areas.     Under  unani- 
mous consent,   I  Include   this  informa- 
tion In  the  Ricord: 

Progress  Report  on   Rural  Areas 

DrVXLOPMENT 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
launched  a  full-scale  campaign  to  end  rural 
poverty  by  aggressively  promoting  more  Jobs 
and  other  opportunities  in  the  Nation  s  rural 
counties. 

Since  January  20  tiie  Department  has 
moved  rapidly  to  mobilize  Its  resources  and 
personnel  for  a  total  program  of  rural  areas 
development.  which  Secretary  Freeman 
terms  "more  Important  to  the  long-range 
future  of  our  Nation  than  any  other  pro- 
gram now  being  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment " 

In  the  short  space  of  7  months  the  new 
RAD  program  has  gone  Into  operation 
throughout  the  Nation,  reinforced  by  new 
and  strengthened  services  of  the  Department 
Some  highUghU  of  the  remarkable  progress 
thais  been  made; 

EsUbUshment  of  a  top  level  Department 
of  Agriculture  RAD  Board  and  staff  to  gel 
the  program  Into  operation. 

Organlzatioa  of  State  and  local  RAD  ac- 
tivities, with  Farmers  Home  Administration. 


Rural  Electrification  Administration,  and 
Federal  Extension  Service  aaBlgned  the  full- 
time  Job  of  helping  local  group*  get  tinder- 
way. 

Naming  of  487  rural  countie*  m  eligible 
for  flnancial  aid  under  the  new  Area  Re- 
development Act.  and  direct  USDA  aaelstance 
to  leaders  In  making  use  of  ARA  to 
strengthen  their  economies. 

Stepped  up  rural  electrification,  farm 
credit,  and  small  watershed  work  of  the  De- 
partment to  make  even  greater  resources 
available  for  rural  development  Of  particu- 
lar Importance  U  more  imaginative  use  of 
REA  section  6  loans  to  finance  machinery  in 
rural  industries. 

Tite  t;isk  of  rural  areas  development  is 
naUonal  in  scope.  International  in  gravitv 
T>xlay  in  the  United  States  more  than  36 
p>ercent  of  all  farm  families  have  Incomes  of 
le.ss  than  $2,000  a  year.  Last  vear  if  under- 
employment In  the  Nations' farm  regions 
were  converted  Into  terms  of  iinemplovment, 
there  would  have  been  1.4  million  persons  In 
rural  America  unemployed 

RAD  aims  at  more  rapid  economic  growth 
in  farm  commualiles  and  smai;  towns  where 
these  underemployed  families  live  This  is 
a  key  factor  in  winning  the  cold  war  The 
United  St.Ttes  must  prove  to  noncommttted 
peoples  of  the  world,  most  of  whom  live  in 
rural  sections,  that  rural  poverty  and  suffer- 
ing can  be  eliminated  at  home.  Otherwise 
they  will  turn  to  other  governmenui  systems 
for  an  answer  to  their  problems. 

For  both  domestic  and  International  rea- 
sons, therefore.  Secretary  Freeman  has  placed 
RAD  at  the  top  of  his  pricwlty  list  of  USDA 
objectives.  In  March  1961.  a^  a  first  step  he 
established  the  Rural  Areas  Development 
Bo.ard  representing  12  USDA  agencies  In 
June  he  set  up  an  Office  of  Rural  Areas 
Development  to  staff  and  coordinate  the 
program  At  that  time  the  Secretary  also 
assigned  specific  Jobs  to  three  key  USDA 
agencies,  with  the  aim  of  getting  work 
surled  at  the  grassroots  as  soon  as  possible 
Farmers  Home  Administration  is  respon- 
sible for  establishing  RAD  panels  to  supply 
State  and  local  leaders  with  technical  aid  In 
pri  motlng  new  enterprises. 

Federal  E.Ntension  Service  is  responsible 
for  providing  organiaallonal  and  educational 
leadership  to  St:Ue  and  loc.»l  RAD  com- 
mittees These  Include  civic  leaders,  farm 
and  business  representatives,  rural  electric 
borrowers.  State  development  agencies,  trade 
union  representatives,  and  all  other  in- 
terested groups. 

Rural  Electrification  AdmlnUtration  has 
the  Job  of  stimulating  new  business  and 
other  enterprises  to  buUd  emplovment  in 
rural  areas 

Drawing  on  a  broad  background  of  work 
with  farm  and  other  rural  people,  each  of 
these  key  USDA  agencies  h:is  rapidiv  geared 
vip  for  its  RAD  assignments 

Farmers  Home  Administration  set  up  a 
special  staff  to  handle  RAD  work,  and  is  now 
holding  a  series  of  training  meetings  with 
key  field  personnel  REA  also  has  a  new 
staff  of  some  15  specialists  who  are  helping 
communities  develop  new  rural  enterprises 
Rural  electric  and  telephone  co-ops  are  en- 
thuslasUcally  Joining  in  local  RAD  programs. 
For  many  rural  electric  co-ops.  rtu-al  devel- 
opment is  tied  In  closely  with  their  future 
operations.  And  in  July  Federal  and  State 
extension  ofHclals  mobilized  additional  re- 
sources i:i  National.  State  and  county  levels 
to  support  the  program  and  conducted  a 
series  of  regional  meeUngs  to  luten.^lfy  staff 
contributions   for   the   program 

Other  USDA  agencies  represented  on  the 
Departments  RAD  Board  have  also  acted 
to  strengthen  and  step  up  those  programs 
that  promote  area  develofHnent 

Thu  r.ipld  action  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  resulted  in  BAD 


program  organizations  in  38  States  with 
local  program  districts  of  two  or  more  rural 
counties  already  organized  in  25  States. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  alao  has 
the  Job  of  helping  eUglble  rural  counties 
obtain  beneflu  imder  the  new  Area  Rede- 
velopment Act.  These  beneflu  include  Fed- 
eral loans  and  grants  for  public  works  and 
Industrial  development,  technical  aid  and 
retraining  of  workers.  Including  farmers  and 
farmworkers 

Among  the  Department's  major  assign- 
ments under  the  act  are  selecting  rural 
counties  to  receive  assistance;  reviewing  area 
plans  for  development;  and  most  important. 
helping  local  leaders  put  together  plans  and 
projects  that  will  take  full  advantage  of  the 
i.ew  ARA  program 

Because  of  the  Department's  already  exist- 
ing organization  for  Rural  Areas  Develop- 
ment, rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  select- 
ing rural  counties  for  the  ARA  programs, 
formulating  area-wide  plans,  and  setting  up 
local  groups  capable  of  running  the  program 
in  the  rural  (5b)  areas 

Nearly  a  tlurd  of  the  Nation's  counties 
are  covered  by  areas  now  eligible  to  apply  for 
the  ARA  program,  including  487  rural  coun- 
ties in  41  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Long- 
range  economic  development  plans  for  re- 
vitaltxlng  their  economies  already  have  been 
Approved  for  180  counties  In  22  States.  The 
majority  of  these  are  rural  redevelopment 
counties,  assisted  by  t.'^e  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, or  other  similar  areas  with  large 
numbers  of  underemployed  people  living  In 
farm  areas 

ARA  is  another  tool  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Is  using  to  promote  maximum 
economic  development  In  fanning  areas. 
along  with  Its  own  extremely  Important  kit 
of  area  development  services  and  aids. 

Many  of  these  regular  programs  of  the 
Department  which  Implement  and  further 
local  area  development  plans  have  been 
stepped  up  in  this  re\itali:aed  Rural  Areas 
Development  campaign  against  rural  poverty. 

Since  early  1961.  REA  has  appwxjved  144 
eiectrlflcation  loans  amounting  to  $166.- 
781.000  and  125  telephone  loans  totaling 
$42  594.000  Loans  for  generating  and  trans- 
mission facilities  amounted  to  57  6  percent 
of  the  electric  total,  and  Included  a  »60 
million  loan,  largest  In  REA's  26-year  his- 
tory, to  HooBier  Cooperative  Energy  Inc  of 
Indiana. 

On  September  8.  REA  approved  a  125.000 
loan  to  a  rural  electric  cooperative  which 
will  enable  a  small  North  Dakota  firm  to 
add  equipment  and  create  new  Jobs  in  a 
farming  area  It  was  made  under  the  con- 
sumer financing  provision  (sec.  5>  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  REA  policy  on 
loans  to  help  consumers  acquire  electrical 
equipment  has  been  expanded  to  gear  this 
lending  program  to  the  needs  of  rural  areas 
for  increased  nonfarm  Income. 

Between  January  1  and  August  1,  1961. 
65  smaU  watershed  projects  Including  4.5 
million  acres  were  authorized  to  receive  plan- 
ning assistance,  and  36  projects  including  1.6 
million  acres  were  authorized  for  operations. 
On  August  1,  325  projecte  including  18.6 
million  acres  had  been  authorized  for  oper- 
ations. 

Between  May  19  and  August  14  President 
Kennedy  sent  to  the  Congress  for  approral 
work  plans  for  54  watershed  projects  In- 
cluding 3  9  miUion  acres,  the  largest  number 
sent  to  the  Congress  in  a  90-dajr  period  since 
the  program   was  authorized   In    1954. 

Tlie  Farmers  Home  Administration  had  a 
sharp  rise  in  lending  activity  during  the  past 
7  months  and  ended  the  1961  fiscal  year  lend- 
ing $397  million,  an  alltime  high.' 

Recent  legislation  is  now  being  imple- 
mented which  win  make  a  more  adequately 
financed,  broadened,  and  expanded  credit 
program  available  to  a  wider  range  of 
farmers,    particularly    young    rarmen    Just 
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getting  started  and  farm   families   on    the 
smaller  farms. 

Under  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  rural  resi- 
dents including  those  living  in  small  com- 
munities are  now  eligible  along  with  farmers 
for  more  than  $430  million  rural  housing 
loan  funds  available  over  the  next  4  years 
to  construct,  Improve,  or  repair  homes  and 
related  facilities. 


Secretary  FYeeman  has  called  the  achieve- 
ment of  full  pro6f>€rity  in  America's  rural 
areas  a  key  factor  in  the  world  contest  uith 
communism. 

"I  believe  that  in  the  rural  areas  develop- 
ment program  we  have  the  weapon  to  w  ipe 
away  the  chronic  depression  which  nuw  en- 
chains many  areas,  it  can  lift  the  curse 
of  underemployment  which  saps  the  strength 


of  our  rural  economy  in  every  area  and  it 
takes  the  first  step  toward  the  permanent 
prosperity    of    the    rural    community, 

■This  program,  combined  with  the  freedom 
of  economic  choice  which  the  Kennedy  farm 
legislation  will  provide  the  farmer,  will  help 
restore  full  freedom  of  economic  opportunity 
to  those  who  live  In  rural  America,"  the  Sec- 
retary said 


SENATE 

TiKSD.w,  Skitembeh  12,  1961 

The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  a.m..  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  E.  L.  Bart- 
LETT,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alaska. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Thou  God  of  grace  and  glory,  whose 
clearest  and  most  searching  words  are 
heard  in  the  silences  of  the  soul,  give, 
we  beseech  Thee,  to  Thy  servants  who 
here  wrestle  with  the  Nation's  problems, 
quiet  hearts  and  open  minds  that  wel- 
come all  truths  from  whatever  direction 
it  may  come.  May  the  fret  and  fever 
of  their  spirits  not  add  to  the  confusion 
of  a  bewildered  age  instead  of  helping 
and  healing. 

Lift  our  eyes,  we  pray  Thee,  above  the 
foggy  valley  of  narrow  loyalties  and 
partisan  interests  to  vaster  vistas  where 
small  things  are  seen  as  small,  and  great 
things  as  great.  Remove  far  from  us 
even  unrecognized  bigotries  and  preju- 
dices based  on  a  lack  of  understanding. 

In  the  crises  of  our  time  Join  us  with 
those  who  across  the  waste  and  wilder- 
ness of  human  hate  and  need,  preparing 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  throw  up  a  high- 
way for  our  God.     Amen. 


I 


DESIGNATION  OP  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC.  September  12,  1961 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  E.  L.  Bartlett,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alaska,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hayden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
September  11,  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing   from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  laid   before   the  Senate  messages 


from  the  President  cf  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For   nominations   this  day   received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSS 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  2838.  An  act  to  exempt  from  tjaxa- 
tion  certain  property  of  the  Army  Distaff 
Foundation;    and 

H.R.  9080.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore.  &  Washington  Railroad 
Co.,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
branch  sidings  over  First  Street  SW..  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his  sig- 
nature to  the  enrolled  bill  'S.  1653)  to 
amend  title  18,  United  States  Code,  to 
prohibit  travel  or  transportation  in  com- 
merce in  aid  of  racketeering  enterprises, 
and  it  was  signed  by  the  President^  pro 
tempore. 


HOUSE  BILLS   REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

H.R  2838  An  act  to  exempt  from  tftxa- 
tion  certain  property  of  the  .\rmy  Dlttaff 
Foundation;   and 

H  R.  9080.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  &  Washington  Railroad 
Co.  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
branch  sidings  over  First  Street  SW  ,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  rule,  there  will  be  the  u.sual  morning 
hour  for  the  transaction  of  routine  bu.si- 
ness.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  in  connection  therewith  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Kuchel.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs 
was  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  McN.amara  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Irrigation  and 


Reclamation  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
was  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  todav. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  SEN- 
ATE SESSION  FOR  WEDNESD.AY 
AND  FTIIDAY 

Upon  request  of  Mr  Humphrey,  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent.  the  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  was  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow,  September  13.  1961,  and  Fri- 
day, September  15.  1961.  to  take  testi- 
mony on  the  bill  uS  1522)  from  the 
Honorable  Abraham  Ribicoff  and  the 
Honorable  Lee  Loevinger. 


RESTITUTION  FOR  SENEGAS— 
RESOLUTION 

Mr  KEATLN'G.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  I  have  been  carrying  on  a 
fight  to  win  fair  treatment  for  the  Seneca 
Indians  in  western  New  York  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  construction  of 
liie  Kinzua  Dam  project. 

I  have  said,  and  I  say  again,  that  this 
country,  particularly  at  this  hour  in  our 
history  when  we  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  risk  of  armed  conflict  rather  than 
yield  our  treaty  rights  in  Berlin,  should 
not  take  lightly  the  obligations  of  a 
solemn  treaty  with  the  American  Indians. 

However.  I  realize  that  we  have 
reached  a  late  hour  in  this  controversy. 
Plans  for  construction  of  the  dam  are 
going  ahead. 

If  the  Indian  lands  are  flooded,  as  is 
now  planned,  that  does  not  end  the  story 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  We  still  have 
the  duty  to  make  all  possible  restitution 
to  the  Senecas. 

Such  restitution  must  be  not  only  eco- 
nomic but  also  moral.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
a  wise  and  generous  and  honorable  act 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Cattarau- 
gus County.  NY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
there  be  printed  a  resolution  by  the  Cat- 
taraugus Countv  Board  of  Supervisors, 
suggesting  that  the  bridge  to  be  built 
across  the  Allegheny  River  as  part  of  the 
dam  project  be  designated  the  Seneca 
Memorial  Bridge 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution    250 

Whereas  the  plans  for  the  construction  of 
the  Kinzua  Dam  project  include  the  erection 
of  a  new  bridge  across  the  .Mlegany  River 
in   the  vicinity  of  Coldspring;    and 

Whereas  the  Kinzua  Dam  project  has 
worked  an  extreme  hardship  upon  the 
Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  In  depriving  them 
of  lands  where,  for  many  generations,  their 
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families  had  resided,  and  the  propriety  of 
the  takli^  of  such  lands  from  them  raised 
serious  legal  and  moral  questions:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Cattaraugus  County 
Board  of  Superviaors  does  hereby  memorial- 
ize all  legally  constituted  public  officials  in 
charge  of  the  location  and  erection  of  the 
new  bridge  to  name  and  dedicate  the  pro- 
posed new  bridge  as  a  memorial  to  the  Sen- 
eca Nation  of  Indiana;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  such  bridge,  when  erected, 
.shall  be  appropriately  designated  the  "Sen- 
eca Memorial  Bridge,"  either  by  arches  or 
tablets  erected  at  or  near  both  approaches  of 
said  bridge;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution, when  adopted,  be  forwarded  by  the 
clerk  of  the  t>oard  to  President  Kennedy. 
.Senators  Keating  and  Javlts.  to  Congressman 
Goodell,  to  President  Basil  Williams  of  the 
Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  to  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  to  Governor  Rockefeller,  and 
to  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Public 
Works;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Cattaiaugus  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  does  hereby  respectively 
solicit  their  aid  and  support  in  so  naming 
and   dedicating    the  proposed    new    bridge 

Adopted  September  6,   1961 
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making  of  Hon.  J  Edgar  Hoovers  book. 
"Masters  of  Deceit,"  required  reading  In  our 
schools  and  colleges;    and   be  it   further 

Resolved.  That  as  a  patriotic  order  and 
as  Individuals  we  wUl  lend  our  aasistance 
and  make  every  proper  effort  to  accomplish 
the  foregoing,  in  the  belief  that  it  beneflU 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  and  will  con- 
tribute to  the  preservation  of  freedom  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  State  secretary  be  and 
hereby  is  directed  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  Members  of  Congress  from 
this  Slate 

M.   J    Stokes. 

J.     D.     BOBBITT 

J    L    White 
Johnnie    C     Currin 
A.  C.  Edwards 

Approved  by  the  Rood  of  the  order  com- 
mittee 

Dewey  Williams 
James   E     Mostelleh 
Walter      E      Crissman 


THE    COMMUNIST    MENACE- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  North 
Carolina  State  Council  of  the  Junior 
Order  of  United  American  Mechanics, 
which  is  a  constituent  element  of  one 
of  Americas  greatest  patriotic  organiza- 
tions, adopted  at  its  recent  State  meet- 
ing a  resolution  pointing  out  the  threat 
which  communism  poses  to  America  and 
to  the  free  world.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resoll'tion   9 
commfnlstic    menace 

Whereas  the  threat  of  communism  lies  in 
its  titanic  struggle  for  the  physical  conquest 
of  nations  and  the  minds  and  souls  of  their 
people;   and 

Whereas  In  four  decades  cotnmunism  has 
developed  like  a  huge  cancerous  i;rowth  in- 
fecting and  threatening  the  life  of  Western 
culture  and  during  this  period  has  taken 
over  the  life,  death,  and  thought  of  more 
than  800  million  people,  in  more  than  a 
dozen  nations,  To  use  the  words  of  elder 
statesman,  James  A  Farley.  "The  enslave- 
ment has  been  accomplished  through 
broken  promises,  broken  treaties,  skilled 
deceits.  Insidious  propag;inda,  blat.Tnt  lies. 
strangling  economic  pressures,  and  brute 
force",    and 

Whereas  the  Communist  enemy  has  ad- 
vanced to  its  present  degree  in  this  country 
because  so  many — especlallv  some  of  our 
youth— are  misinformed,  indifferent,  com- 
placent, or  receptive  to  Communist  ideoloev 
Now.   therefore,   be   it 

Re.'-ohed  by  the  Slate  Council  of  North 
Carohna  assembled  in  Ashrville  thvi  llth 
dap  of  August  1961.  That  there  is  an  im- 
perative need  to  create  a  full  .awareness  in 
the  minds  of  our  citizenry  of  the  Communist 
real  aims  and  their  widespread  growth  and 
influence  at  home  and  abroad;  that  Inform- 
ative, relevant  governmental  releases  be 
made  with  greater  frequency:  that  the  Sen- 
Hie  Committee  on  Internal  Security  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities have  continuing  support  and  be  en- 
couraged to  further  publicize  their  findings 
relative  to  the  subject;    that    we   favor   the 


COMMUNISM    AND   WEST    BERLIN- 
LETTER 

Mr.  ERVIN     Mr.  President.  Thomas 
C    Hoyle  III.  of  Greensboro,  N.C.,  be- 
longs to  a  family  which  has  made  sig- 
nificant  contributions   to   religion,    law. 
politics,  and  government  in  North  Caro- 
lina,    During    recent    months,    he    has 
been    a    student    at    the    University    of 
Vienna,  in  Vienna,  Austria.     During  his 
sojourn  there,  he  visited  West  Berlin  and 
various   other    sections   of    that    general 
area   of   Europe      On  July    15.   1961,  he 
wrote  to  his  father,  Thomas  C.  Hoyle, 
Jr..  a  distmguished  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  bar.   a  letter  in   which  he  set 
out    with    remarkable    clarity    his    ap- 
praisal   of    communism,    the    neo-Nazi 
movement  in  Austria,  and  the  attitude 
of  West  Berliners  to  the  pending  crisis. 
Representative  Horace  R.  Kornegay.  of 
the  Sixth  North  Carolina  Congressional 
District,   and   I  share  the   opinion   that 
this   letter   makes   these   things   readily 
understandable,    and.    for    this    reason, 
ought  to  be  made  available  to  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  and  to  the  pub- 
he.     Having  obtained  authority  to  do  so 
from  both  the  author  and  the  recipient 
of  this  letter.  I  ask,  in  behalf  of  Repre- 
sentative Kornegay  and  myself,  that  a 
copy  of  the  letter  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  punted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JvLY  15.  1961 

Dfar  Dad  You  asked  me  several  months 
ago  to  write  you  a  detailed  account  of  what 
I  had  learned  about  the  neo-Nazi  movement 
ill  .^ustrla  I  have  waited  until  now  in  order 
to  study  the  problem  more  carefully  If 
you  think  tins  iiiformation  would  be  of 
interest  to  Representative  Kornegay  please 
send  a  copy  to  him. 

I  first  learned  of  the  problem  of  the  neo- 
Nazis  through  conversations  with  an  Amer- 
ican student  who  was  studying  with  me  In 
Vienna  I  also  had  several  conversations 
with  his  Austrian  roommate.  The  Austrian 
seems  to  have  several  friends  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  movement  and  may  himself  have 
attended  several  meetings,  but  Is  definitely 
not  a  member  himself  It  seems  that  the 
center  of  the  movement  lies  in  some  of  the 
fencing  fraternities  In  the  University  of 
Vienna.  These  fraternities  have  been  in 
existence  since  before  1900    their  purpose  is 


to  keep  active  the  Interest  in  fencing  which 
Is  a  symbol  of  masculinity  to  the  Austrlans. 
Not  aU  of  the  members  of  these  fraternities 
are  neo-Nazis,  but  some  of  them  are. 

It  is  most  probable  that  those  who  are 
members  of  the  movement  have  been  taught 
some  of  the  principles  of  national  socialism 
by  their  fathers  who  were  active  Nazis.  The 
mam  Interest  seems  to  be  in  the  reunifica- 
tion with  Germany;  the  reason  for  this  Is 
perhaps  the  strength  of  the  West  German 
economy  today.  Also  there  are  strong  anti- 
Semitic  feelings  within  the  group,  but  these 
have  been  strong  in  Austria  since  before  the 
time  of  Hitler. 

On  several  occasions  I  discussed  the  neo- 
Nazi  with  a  very  intelligent  28-vear-old  who 
works  as  a  consultant  for  a  pharmaceutical 
company  He  has  no  direct  connection  with 
the  main  part  of  the  University  of  Vienna 
where  the  members  .)f  the  neo-Nazi  group 
study.  When  I  told  him  what  I  had  heard 
about  this  group,  he  said  he  did  not  believe 
that  such  a  group  existed.  I  talked  with  a 
good  number  of  Austrlans.  35  years  old  and 
older,  and  they  knew  nothing  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  movement.  It  is  my  belief 
that  most  Austrlans  know  nothing  of  the 
neo-Nazi  movement,  but  nevertheless,  many 
neo-Nazi  symbols  are  painted  or  scratched 
on  the  walls  of  buUdings  in  Vienna.  I  am 
ceruin  of  the  existence  of  a  group  with  neo- 
Nazi  feelings  in  Austria  todav.  but  as  to 
their  organization  and  strength.  I  do  not 
know  the  details  I  do  know  that  there  is  a 
strong  dislike  of  the  Jews  and  that  neo-Nazi 
signs  are  rather  prevalent  in  Vienna's  old 
Jewish  section. 

After  learning  of  this  situation.  I  became 
more  fuliy  aware  of  a  problem  which  is  of 
much  greater  danger  to  America  today  than 
iieonazism — that  Is  communism.  I  made  a 
3 -day  trip  by  bus  with  a  tourist  bureau  to 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia.  I  have  also  traveled 
through  Yugoslavia  twice,  stopping  for  12 
hours  in  Belgrade  because  of  a  train  wreck, 
and  I  have  just  returned  from  Berlin  where 
I  visited   the  East  sector  several  times. 

I  was  in  Prague  for  the  May  l  parade 
which  is  one  of  the  great  celebrations  of  the 
Communist  Party.  I  cannot  say  I  know  all 
about  communism  or  that  I  understand  it 
completely,  but  I  can  say  that  I  carefully 
observed  the  people  who  are  living  under 
the  Communist  regime  Prague  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  showplace  of  communism, 
and  I  think  that  the  people  there  are  more 
prosperous  than  in  other  parts  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia or  in  other  satellite  countries.  I  saw 
no  beggars  on  the  streets  of  Prague,  but  there 
were  al.so  no  people  who  were  "well  off."  I 
got  the  impression  that  all  of  the  people  were 
the  same  I  saw  no  one  who  seemed  to  be 
really  happy  or  who  seemed  to  be  entoyine 
life.  •      ^ 

I  watched  the  people  line  up  for  the  May  1 
parade:  they  were  carrying  pictures  of 
Lenin.  Marx,  and  the  other  Communist 
leadert.  These  people  were  forced  by  the 
government  to  march  in  the  parade:  very 
few  of  them.  I  felt,  actually  knew  whv  they 
were  marching  Among  these  marcher's  were 
the  university  students  with  whom  several 
of  my  friends  had  talked;  these  Czechoslo- 
vaklan  students  knew  and  were  opposed  to 
the  reasons  for  marching — they  said  they 
were  fed  up  with  communism  and  wanted  to 
escape,  but  there  was  no  possibility 

When  the  parade  was  underway.  I  ob- 
served that  only  a  few  of  the  marchers  ex- 
hibited any  real  enthusiasm  after  they 
passed  the  reviewing  stand.  It  is  most  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  describe  the  conditions  in 
Prague;  there  exists  an  atmosphere  of  resig- 
nation in  the  minds  of  the  people  This 
atmosphere  envelops  the  entire  city;  it 
seems  as  if  everything  is  dead;  any  interest 
in  an  active  life  Is  absent. 

In  Berlin  I  found  a  situation  which  made 
me  most  proud  to  be  an  American.  The 
West  sector  was  largely  rebuilt  and  modern, 
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althotigli  some  of  the  ruins  still  remain. 
TiM  Cast  sector,  however,  Is  the  direct  op- 
poelte;  St&Iln  Alley,  one  at  the  main  streets. 
Is  mcxlem,  wMle  mucn  more  of  the  sector 
is  bUU  in  ruins.  In  the  West  sector  I  was 
shown  by  a  tour  guide  the  monument  to 
the  American,  British,  and  French  pilots 
who  lost  their  lives  during  the  airlift  in 
1949.  Tlie  guide  made  a  special  point  to 
emphasize  how  important  this  time  was  to 
tlie  West.  As  a  member  of  this  tour,  I 
could  not  help  but  realize  how  strongly  the 
West  Berllners  felt  about  this  airlift.  I 
believe,  and  many  Europeans  have  told  me 
that  they  have  the  same  opinion,  that  this 
was  the  West's  and  especially  America's 
finest  hour  since  1945.  America  proved  to 
the  world  that  she  was  willing  to  stand  be- 
hind  her  words  and   support  free   peoples. 

Of  the  numerous  West  Berllners  with 
whom  I  have  spoken,  each  has  stressed  the 
necessity  of  keeping  American  troops  In 
Berlin.  The  West  Berllners  want  the  Ameri- 
can troops  to  remain  In  Berlin  for  their 
protection:  they  believe  that  if  America 
gives  up  In  Berlin  that  she  will  have  lost  the 
cold  war  and  thus  will  be  subjecting  the 
entire  free   world   to  communism. 

In  Prague,  in  Yugoslavia,  and  In  East 
Berlin,  the  people  seem  to  exist  Instead  of 
live.  It  is  quite  evident  to  a  Westerner  that 
the  people  lack  a  purpose  or  meaning  to 
live.  This  may  seem  to  be  abstract,  but 
most  of  my  fellow  students  who  have  visited 
these  places  have  the  same  Impression  I  do. 
The  conditions  of  these  people  living  under 
communism  can  be  more  easily  and  more 
thoroughly  understood  when  one  has  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  them  personally.  The 
reasons  I  said  that  communism  Is  such  a 
great  danger  to  America  are:  first.  It  Is  an 
ideology  aimed  at  destroying  man  as  West- 
erners understand  him;  secondly,  most 
Americans  say  they  hate  communism,  but 
they  don't  know  what  communism  Is.  Com- 
munism is  a  religion  whose  purpose  Is  to 
destroy  the  mind  of  man  and  man's  power 
to  think  and  reason.  Under  communism, 
man's  sole  Justification  Is  In  his  service  to 
the  state.  Freedom.  Individualism,  and 
God,  which  are  all  Important  to  the  Western 
man,  have  no  place  In  the  Communist  way 
of  life. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  I  have  learned 
in  the  past  several  months,  but  where  do  we 
go  now?     I  have  several  suggestions: 

1.  We  should  teach  In  the  public  school  the 
meaning  of  democracy  as  contrasted  with 
communism. 

2.  The  high  schools  and  especially  the  uni- 
versities should  put  a  strong  emphasis  on 
the  history  of  the  world  since  1914  and  the 
significance  of  this  period. 

3.  We  should  teach  in  our  colleges  and 
universities  courses  on  communism.  Its 
ideals  and  Its  methods  so  that  we  can  under- 
stand It  and  more  Intelligently  fight  It. 

4.  We  should  attempt  to  help  those  citi- 
zens who  have  finished  their  formal  educa- 
tion to  understand  communism.  This  could 
be  done  through  civic  clubs  and  similar  or- 
ganizations. 

It  is  my  belief  after  studying  In  Europe 
for  6  months  and  after  talking  with  hundreds 
of  Europeans  and  Americans  that  America 
and  the  American  public  must  decide  today 
to  enlighten  themselves.  We  must  diligently 
study  our  own  way  of  life  and  study  the 
ideals  and  methods  of  the  Communist 
Ideology  so  we  can  intelligently  understand 
and  defeat  It.  We  must  make  the  decision 
to  protect  and  preserve  the  ideals  which 
made  America  great.  We  must  decide  to 
stand  for  and  to  support  at  any  price  the 
rights  of  freemen  in  their  attempt  to  main- 
tain their  independence.  If  America  falls  to 
make  her  stand  today,  she  will  not  have  a 
second  opportunity. 
Love, 

Buck. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment; 

8.  1581.  A  bill  for  the  allocation  of  costs 
on  the  Wapato-Satus  unit  of  the  Wapato 
Indian  irrigation  project  (Rept.  No    974). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  wlih  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1060.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Oroville-Tonasket  unit  of  the 
Okanogan-Slmllkameen  division,  Chief 
Joseph  Dam  project.  Washington,  and  for 
other  purpoi'.es  (Rept    No.  973). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  Irom  the  Conimittee  on 
Interior  and  InsvUar  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1139.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of 
Montana,  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  and 
Wyoming  to  negotiate  and  enter  Into  a  com- 
pact relating  to  the  waters  of  the  Little 
Missouri  River  In  order  to  extend  the  expira- 
tion date  of  such  act  ( Rept   No.  975  i . 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  1378.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  Into  an  exchange 
of  certain  land  in  Madera  County,  California, 
with  Mary  Saunders  Moses    (Rept.   No    981). 

By  Mr.  GRUENINO,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

H.R.  2924.  An  act  to  repeal  an  act  entitled 
"An  act  extending  the  time  in  which  to  file 
adverse  claims  and  institute  adverse  suits 
against  mineral  entries  in  the  district  of 
Alaska,"  approved  June  7,  1910  (36  Stat. 
459)    (Rept.  No    982). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1760.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Great  Basin 
National  Park  in  Nevada,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses  (Rept.  No.  983). 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments : 

S.  522.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Hubbell  Trading  Post  National 
Historic  Site,  In  the  State  of  Arizona,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  986). 

By  Mr  ENGLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,   without   amendment: 

S.  2524.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916   (Rept.  No.  980)  . 

By  Mr.  ENGLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment- 

H.R.  3156.  An  act  to  make  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  Immune  from  attachment  or 
garnishment  of  salaries  owed  to  its  em- 
ployees (Rept.  No.  979). 

By  Mr  KERR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,   without  amendment: 

H.R.  8678.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  a  portion  of  the  Henry  G.  Shirley 
Memorial  Highway  and  other  highways  on 
the  Pentagon  road  network  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  984). 

By  Mr.  KERR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  an  amendment : 

S.  856.  A  bill  to  create  a  regional  agency 
by  Intergovernmental  compact  for  the  plan- 
ning, conservation,  utilization,  development, 
management,  and  control  of  the  water  and 
related  natural  resources  of  the  Delaware 
River  Basin,  for  the  Improvement  of  naviga- 
tion, reduction  of  flood  damage,  regulation 
of  water  quality,  control  of  pollution,  devel- 
opment of  water  supply,  hydroelectric  energy, 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat,  and  public  recrea- 
tional   facilities,    and    other    purposes,    and 


defining  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
of  such  agency   (Rept.  No.  985);  and 

S.  2394.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  improve- 
ment of  Portland  Harbor,  Maine  (Rept.  No. 
978). 

By  Mr  YARBOROUGH.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without 
amendment: 

H  R  3587  An  act  to  amend  section  612  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  out- 
patient medical  and  dental  treatment  for 
veterans  of  the  Indian  wars  on  the  same 
basis  as  such  treatment  Is  furnished  to  veter- 
ans of  the  Siianlsh-Amerlcan  War  (Rept  No. 
987). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without 
amendment- 

HR.  6007  An  act  to  amend  section  505(d) 
of  the  Claislflcatlon  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
with  respect  to  certain  positions  in  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  (Rept    No    988) 

By  Mr  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Porelgn  Relations,  with  amendments: 

H  R  8291  An  act  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  the  a.<;.sistance  ren- 
dered to  certain  migrants  and  refugees  (Rept. 
No.  989 ) . 


YOUTH  CONSERV.^TIGN  CORPS  AND 
YOUTH  PU^BLIC  SERVICE  PRO- 
GRAM—REPORT OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—MINORITY AND  INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS  <S.  REPT   NO.  976) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
I  report  favorably,  with  amendments,  the 
bill  iS.  404)  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to 
provide  healthful  outdoor  training  and 
employment  for  young  men  and  to  ad- 
vance the  conservation,  development, 
and  management  of  national  resources 
of  timber,  soil,  and  range,  and  of  recrea- 
tional areas,  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon.  I  ask  that  the  report  be 
printed,  together  with  the  minority 
views  of  Senators  Goldwater,  Prouty, 
and  Tower,  and  the  individual  views  of 
Senators  Case  of  New  Jersey,  and  Javits. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received,  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar; 
and.  without  objection,  the  report  will  be 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 


ESTABLISHMENT    OF    ADDITIONAL 
SUPERGR.\DE     AND     SCIENTIFIC 
TYPE  POSITIONS — REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE:  INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS : 
ADDITIONAL       AMENDMENTS—  <  S, 
REPT.  NO.  977) 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  I  report  favorably,  with  amend- 
ments, the  bill  'S.  1732)  to  increase  the 
limitation  on  the  number  of  positions 
that  may  be  placed  in  the  top  grades  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  and  the  limitation  on  the 
number  of  re.search  and  development 
positions  of  scientists  and  engineers  for 
which  .special  rates  of  pay  are  author- 
ized; to  fix  the  compensation  of  hearings 
examiners;  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
I  submit  a  report  thereon.  I  ask  that 
the  report  be  printed,  together  with  the 
individual  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania    [Mr.   Clark]. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received,  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar; 
and,  without  objection,  the  report  will 
be  printed,  as  requested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr  President,  sub- 
.sequenl  to  the  approval  of  the  bill,  the 
committee  agreed  to  additional  amend- 
ments relating  to  a  small  group  of  posi- 
tions, which,  because  of  a  misunder- 
standing, was  not  dealt  with  in  the  bill 
as  rec>orted.  I  ask  that  the  additional 
amendments  be  printed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  additional 
amendments  will  be  printed 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  .session, 
The    following    favorable    report^s    of 
nominations   were   submitted ; 

By  Mr  Filbricht  fn)m  the  Committee  on 
Ft>relgn  Relations 

Robert  F  Corrigan  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  personnel  action  m  the  foreign  and 
diplomatic  service:   and 

Executive     J.    86lh     Congre.ss.     2d    session 
International     Telecommunication     Conven- 
tion, with  annexes,  and  the  final  protocol  to 
the  convention,  signed  for  the  L'nlted  States 
at  Geneva   on   December  21     1<459    (Ex    Rept 
No.  10) 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  followe: 

By  Mr    GRUENING 
S  2530    A  bill  regarding  a  homestead  entry 
of   Lewis  S    Cass,    to  the  Committee  on   In- 
terior and  Insular  AfTnirs. 

By  Mr    BOOGS    i  f or   himself   and   Mr 
Williams  of  Delaware) 
S  2531     A    bill    making    Columbus    Day    a 
legal  holiday,    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr   CARLSON 
S  2532    A  bin  to  amend  subsection   thi   of 
section     124     of    the     Agricultural     Enabling 
.Amendments    Act   of    1961;    and 

S  2533  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (d)  of 
.section  16  of  the  .Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act.  a.s  amended,  to  the 
Committee  on   Agriculture  .nnd   Forestry. 

S  2534  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  t.ixa- 
tion  of  distributions  of  stock  and  di."!posi- 
tions  of  prop>erty  made  pursuant  to  orders 
enforcing  the  antitrust  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mrs  NEUBEROER  i  for  herself,  Mr 
Carlson.  Mr  Ma.nsfifld,  Mr  Met- 
calf.  Mr  Case  of  South  Dakota 
Mr  MACNfsoN  Mr.  Burdr-k.  Mr 
Church,  Mr  Carroll.  Mr  Mess 
Mr.  HuMPHRKV  Mr  Morse.  Mr  Mt - 
Carthy.    Mr    MtGrE     and    Mr     Al- 

LOTT) : 

S  2535  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur,-->1 
.Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  es- 
tablish a  marketing  program  for  wheat:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Neubebof.r  when 
she  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  .ippcar 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    CARLSON: 

S  2536.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  honor  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  liquefied  petroleum 
gas  industry;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr    CHURCH 
S  2537    A  bill  to  add  certain  public  lands 
to  the  Craters  of  the  Moon  National  Monu- 
ment, Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee   on    Interior    and    Insular   Affairs 

By  Mr    HUMPHREY 

S  2538    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin 
M    Storey:   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr    OORE 

S  2539  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue CixXe  of  1954  with  respect  to  income 
from  sources  outside  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 

(See  tlie  rcm.'xrks  of  Mr  Gore  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  he.Tdine  ' 


THE  WHEAT  BUSHEL  MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.s  NEUBERGER.  Mr  President, 
today  It  IS  my  privilege  to  introduce,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr. 
Carlson  i  and  my.self .  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  makes  possible  a  wheat  bushel 
management  program  A  number  of 
other  Senators  have  joined  us  as  co- 
sponsors. 

Technically,  our  bill  is  titled  "The 
Wheat  Marketing  Act  of  1961.'  It 
amends  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended. 

Realistically,  it  provides  the  tools 
which  will  enable  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to — 

First.  Deal  positively  in  decreasing 
oui  burgeoning  wheat  suipluses ; 

Second  Improve  the  income  of  all 
wheat  farmers;  and 

Third.  Prevent  wasteful  .spending  of 
taxpayer  dollars  for  storage. 

These  arc  big  problems,  perhaps  over- 
simplified, but  I  believe  the  wheat  bushel 
management  program  can  solve  them. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  lecis- 
lation  lay  over  until  Friday.  September 
15.  for  additional  sponsor'^. 

Such  a  bushel  quota  program  would 
replace  our  ineffective  acreage  limitation 
program  The  program  is  de.sicned  to  aid 
both  our  wheat  producers  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  It  will  reduce  high  storage 
costs,  now  approaching  $1  million  each 
day.  It  will  encourage  higher  quality 
wheat  production.  It  will  allow  higher 
per  bushel  monetary  returns  and  greater 
total  income  to  the  wheat  farmer. 

There  are  definite  advantages  in  estab- 
lishing wheat  quotas  on  a  bushel  basis: 

First.  Bushel  quotas  provide  a  mech- 
anism for  an  orderly  reduction  in 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks. 
They  shift  storage  re.sponsibility  to  in- 
dividual growers. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under 
this  proposal,  determines  U.S.  wheat 
needs  for  the  coming  year.  He  makes 
that  determination  by  adding  the  do- 
mestic bushel  consumption  for  food  to 
those   bushels  needed   for   export. 

For  example,  let  us  .say  he  finds  our 
wheat  needs  for  the  coming  year  are 
1.100  million  bushels.  This  includes  500 
million  bushels  for  domestic  food  use. 
the  average  for  the  past  10  years,  and 
600  million  bushels  for  exports  under 
programs  .such  as  food  for  peace  and 
for  sale  under  other  .sections  of  Public 
Law  480. 

Under  the  wheat  bushel  management 
program.  CCC  stocks  would  be  reduced 


by  175  million  bushels  leaving  925  mil- 
hon  bushels  to  be  supplied  by  the  pro- 
ducers. 

These  bushels  are  divided  among 
States,  the  counties,  and  down  to  the 
farm  level  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
used  in  the  present  apportionment  of 
acreage  allotments.  Each  farm  quota 
would  be  based  on  the  historical  wheat 
acreage  of  the  individual  farm  and  the 
farms  normal  yield,  which  have  been 
detei-mmed  previously. 

Under  the  program  proposed  the  CCC 
storage  would  be  reduced  by  a  minimum 
of  100  million  bushels  and  possibly  by 
as  much  as  250  million  bushels  per  year 
until  the  surplus  has  been  used. 

Second.  Bushel  quotas  encourage  the 
production  of  higher  quality  wheat. 
Each  producer  has  a  limited  number  of 
bushels  certificated  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  which  he  may  sell  into 
the  market  for  food  and  export.  The 
natural  incentive  to  the  grower  is  to 
produce  the  highest  possible  quality  of 
wheat  to  receive  the  highest  possible 
dollar  return  for  this  limited  quantity. 

Should  the  producer  decide  to  produce 
more  wheat  than  he  may  legally  sell  for 
food  and  export  use.  he  may.  But  he 
must  store  the  surplus  on  his  farm  or  in 
an  elevator  at  his  own  exp)ense.  or  he 
may  use  the  overproduction  of  wheat 
for  feed.  seed,  or  industrial  purposes. 

Third.  Bushel  quotas,  as  suggested, 
allow  the  price  of  certificated  wheat  to 
be  determined  on  the  free  market. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
would  offer  a  loan  at  75  percent  of  parity 
only  on  the  producer  s  quota  for  pri- 
mary use.  Any  wheat  sold  by  CCC  for 
food  or  export  could  not  be  released  for 
le.s.s  than  tlie  full  parity  price  for  wheat. 
Since  tiie  quantity  eligible  to  be  mar- 
kf>ted  by  producers  is  less  than  the  mar- 
ket demand,  and  since  the  market  can 
obtain  the  additional  quantities  needed 
for  food  and  export  only  from  CCC  at 
full  parity,  the  free  market  price  to 
l)roducers  would  approach  parity.  Thus, 
producers  will  receive  a  fair  price  for 
the  wheat  sold  into  the  primary  market 
With  a  minimum  of  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayer. 

Fourth.  Bushel  quotas  allow  the  price 
per  bushel  for  feed  wheat  to  be  com- 
petitive with  other  feed  grains.  The 
market  price  prevails  on  feed  wheat  and 
on  other  noncertified  wheat 

On  August  .31.  26  Senators  from  wheat 
producing  regions  signed  a  joint  letter 
to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman. 
We  pointed  to  the  need  for  reducing  sur- 
plus and  growing  a  better  quality  of 
wheat  to  increase  demand  for  U  S  wheat 
on  the  world  market. 

We  concluded: 

We  strongly  urge  that  yotir  Department 
develop,  under  the  procedures  provided  by 
the  Agrictiltural  Act  of  1961.  recommenda- 
tions for  a  comprehensive,  long-range  wheat 
program,  cmbod\-ing  the  principles  of  the 
bushel  program.  In  sufficient  time  to  submit 
your  recommendations  to  the  Congress  by 
January   1962. 

We  emphasize  the  purpose  of  that  let- 
ter today.  We  have  introduced  this  leg- 
islation to  provide  further  encourage- 
ment to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
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to  insure  the  Senate's  having  a  work  base 
for  the  next  session.  I  understand  our 
concern  is  shared  by  Members  of  the 
other  body  where  identical  legislation 
is  to  be  introduced. 

Our  proposal  is  similar  to  that  intro- 
duced in  the  86th  Congress.  The  wheat 
bushel  management  program  is  endorsed 
by  the  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers,  the  National  Farmers  Union 
and  the  National  Grange.  It  has  other 
friends  but  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
admit  it  has  critics.  I  am  reassured, 
however,  when  I  consider  that  the  men 
who  know  wheat  best  feel  this  approach 
is  best. 

Some  wheat  farmers  know  this  pro- 
posed legislation  more  familiarly  as  the 
wheat  certificate  plan.  Farmers  quali- 
fying as  wheat  producers  would  be  issued 
marketing  certificates  for  their  share  of 
of  the  national  wheat  requirements  for 
primary  use.  When  we  speak  of  "pri- 
mary use"  we  refer  to  the  amount  of 
wheat  to  be  used  for  domestic  food  con- 
sumption and  total  exports  for  the  next 
marketing  year. 

The  proposed  legislation  requires  that 
certificates  must  be  accompanied  by 
wheat.  They  cannot  be  transferred. 
They  are  valid  at  the  producer  level  only 
for  the  marketing  year  for  which  they 
have  been  issued. 

The  wheat  bushel  management  pro- 
gram stipulates  that  no  one  can  process 
wheat  for  food  or  export  which  is  not 
covered  by  marketing  certificates.  The 
program  specifies  that  CCC  wheat  sold 
for  primary  use  shall  not  be  sold  for 
less  than  100  percent  of  the  effective 
parity  price. 

The  1-year  emergency  wheat  program 
passed  by  Congress  this  year  made  man- 
datory a  10-percent  reduction  in  wheat 
acreage.  Farmers  have  responded  by 
reducing  their  acreage  even  more,  as  was 
possible  under  law.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture experts  have  estimated  that  the 
harvested  acreage  of  the  1962  crop  could 
be  41  to  42  million  acres,  compared  to 
51.45  million  acres  this  year.  Let  me 
point  out  that  a  20  percent  acreage  re- 
duction will  decrease  the  number  of 
bushels  less  substantially.  For  example, 
the  crop  for  1962  is  estimated  at  around 
1.100  million  bushels  compared  to  1,200 
million  bushels  for  1961. 

I  have  mentioned  the  cost  of  storing 
our  wheat  surplus.  August  1961  figures 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
show  that  the  public,  the  taxpayer,  now 
has  about  $3  billion  invested  in  wheat. 
The  bushel  carryover  estimate  is  1,400 
million.  Last  crop  year,  says  USDA,  the 
total  disappearance  of  wheat  was  an  es- 
timated 1,271  million  bushels — 606  mil- 
lion for  domestic  use  and  665  million  ex- 
ported. The  export  figure  is  the  highest 
in  our  history. 

Many  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  sent 
abroad  under  the  Food  for  Peace  pro- 
gram. Deputy  Director  James  W.  Sjmi- 
ington  tells  me  the  figure,  beginning 
January  1  through  August  31,  is  265  mil- 
lion bushels. 

I  asked  him  for  a  bushel  breakdown  by 
countries.     That  breakdown  is: 

( 111  milUons  of  bushels  ] 

India 44 

BrazU 39 

Egypt 28 


[In  millions  of  bushels] 

Pakistan 23.5 

Turkey 18          . 

Yugoslavia 16          ' 

Poland 13  7 

Tunisia 5 

Korea 2.3 

Jordan ^ 4  3 

Morocco 4  2 

Algeria .22  5 

Libya .280 

Ethiopia 1 

The  totals  for  the  sub-Sahara  African 
nations  are  being  prepared.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  each  figure  will  be  less  than  1 
million  bushels. 

But  the  increase  in  wheat  exports  has 
not  prevented  the  Department  from 
stating  that  without  the  emergency  1- 
year  program  the  stocks  of  Government 
wheat  were  "likely  to  keep  increasing." 
The  simple  "why"  is  American  agricul- 
tural ability.  It  is  easy  to  keep  the  min- 
imum national  wheat  acreage  allotment 
stable  at  55  million  acres.  It  is  impos.si- 
ble  to  curtail  rapidly  rising  acre  yields. 

A  wheat  production  cutback  of  100 
million  bushels  saves  taxpayers  about 
$258  million,  according  to  Department 
figures.  Our  wheat  carryover  of  1,403 
million  bushels  is  about  100  million 
bushels  above  last  year's  figure.  It  is 
5 '2  times  larger  than  the  carryover  of 
253  million  bushels  9  years  atzo. 

Do  experts  believe  the  wheat  bushel 
management  program  will  be  successful? 

When  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  asked  w:tne.sses  to 
testify  on  the  omnibus  farm  bill  this 
spring,  Mr.  Carl  Bruns,  president  of  the 
National  A.ssociation  of  Wheat  Growers. 
and  Mr.  James  B.  Dyess,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  association,  responded 
The  association  is  composed  of  10  inde- 
pendent State  wheat  grower  organiza- 
tions. It  represents  an  area  in  the  Great 
Plains  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  where 
approximately  60  percent  of  the  wheat  in 
the  United  States  is  produced. 

I  would  like  to  quote  briefly  from  Mr. 
Bruns'  testimony.    He  said : 

A  new  approach  Is  needed  for  wheat  Acre- 
age controls  have  not  been  an  overwhelming 
success  in  keeping  wheat  production  in  line 
with  needs. 

This  bushel-management  program  would 
provide  the  needed  Increase  in  wheat  pro- 
ducer's Income  by  tailoring  marketing  cf 
wheat  for  food  and  export  to  market  needs. 

Mr.  Bruns  earlier  has  said  the  bu.<;hel- 
management  plan  had  widespread  un- 
derstanding and  support  of  wheat  pro- 
ducers. This  certainly  is  true  of  wheat 
growers  in  my  State  of  Oregon. 

Were  we  to  permit  a  continued  use 
of  the  acreage  program  we  would  be 
pyramiding  CCC  stocks  and  Goveni- 
ment  costs.  The  acreage  program  has 
made  possible  business  ventures  which 
ought  not  ever  to  have  spotted  American 
agriculture. 

Many  of  you  have  read  the  1960  re- 
port of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  whose  study  found 
that  grain  storage  for  the  Government 
had  become  a  $500  million  a  year  in- 
dustry. The  Intel-government  Relations 
Subcommittee  reported,  for  example. 
that  a  Kansas  warehouseman  received 
nearly  $2  million  in  storage  fees  for 
storing  wheat  in  buildings  rented  from 


the  Air  Force  for  $29,000  entirely  in  ac- 
cordance with  CCC  policy. 

At  this  moment  the  Government  has 
in  storage  nearly  IV3  billion  bushels  of 
wheat.  This  enormous  inventory  of 
1.242  billion  bushels  was  acquired  by 
CCC  at  a  cost  of  $2 '2  billion.  It  includes 
wheat  grown  in  the  past  5  years,  starting 
in  1956  Since  acquisition,  the  added 
storage  and  transportation  costs  have 
increased  the  cost  of  wheat  by  more  than 
half  a  billion  dollars  As  of  June  30. 
1961.  the  financial  inventory  of  CCC 
wheat  wa.s  $3,087  million. 

The  cost  of  storing  one  bushel  of  wheat 
the  first  year  is  approximately  45  cents. 
Charges  include  13  5  cents  for  storage: 
5  cents  for  handling;  21  cents  for  trans- 
portation to  the  terminal  market ;  and  6 
cents  for  interest.  Thereafter  for  each 
year  of  storage  the  cost  increases  18.5 
cents   for   storage    and    interest. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  tells 
me  that  in  fiscal  year  1960  the  storage 
cost  for  wheat  was  $214  miihon  plus  $38 
million  for  transportation.  This  total 
varies  and  can  be  higher  than  the  1960 
figure  of  $252  million.  And  it  invites 
critics  and  friends  alike  to  deplore  daily 
million-dollar  storage  costs. 

Again  we  see  the  urgent  need  for  leg- 
islation to  enable  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  deal  effectively  with  sur- 
pluses. 

The  Denver  Post  is  a  fair  and  fearless 
Rocky  Mountain  newspaper  that  keeps 
watch  on  congressional  activities.  On 
September  8,  1961.  the  Post  approved  the 
bushel-quota  plan  and  said  the  idea  was 
sound. 

The  Denver  Post  notes; 

Under  the  bushel  controls,  a  plan  which 
the  National  Wheat  Growers  Association  has 
boosted  for  several  years,  the  amount  of 
wheat  grown  would  be  geared  much  more 
closely  to  actual  needs. 

And.  that  is  what  we  hope  to  do. 

Senator  Carlson  and  I  are  pleased  to 
be  joined  in  introducing  the  wheat  bushel 
management  program  by  Senators  Mans- 
field. Metcalf.  Case  of  South  Dakota, 
Magnuson,  Burdick.  Church.  Carroll. 
Moss.  Humphrey,  Morse,  McCarthy, 
McGee,  and  Allott. 

Mr  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tiie  editorial  A  Hopeful  Trend 
in  Wheat  Legislation."  which  appeared 
in  the  Denver  Post  be  in.sertcd  in  the 
Record. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  editorial  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  tS.  2535)  to  amend  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  to  establish  a  marketing  pro- 
gram for  wheat,  introduced  by  Mrs.  Neu- 
berger  (for  herself  and  other  Senators" , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

The  editorial  presented  by  Mrs.  Neu- 
berger  is  as  follows: 

A  HoPEFT-'L  Trend  in  Whe.^t  Legislation 

Twenty-six  Senators,  primarily  from  the 
western  half  of  the  Nation,  have  taken  a  sig- 
nificant step  forward  in  the  field  of  wheat 
legislation. 
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By  signing  a  letter  to  Agriculture  Secretary 
Orville  PVeeman  endorsing  bushel-quota 
controls,  the  Senatora  last  week  gaye  real 
Impetus  to  the  prospect  of  a  major  break- 
through in  one  Important  aspect  of  the  farm 
surplus  problem. 

The  letter  asks  Freeman  to  prepare  for  sub- 
mission to  Congress  In  January  proposed  leg- 
islation on  a  permanent  wheat  program. 
Such  legislation  the  Senators  said,  should  be 
based  on  a  bushel -quota  plan. 

This  means  that  the  26  Senators  have  ap- 
parently decided  the  time  has  c^me  to  face 
realities  In  wheat  Tor  years  the  USDA  has 
tried  to  administer  Jerry-built  surplus  con- 
trols based  on  the  theory  of  acreaee  limits. 

Such  controls  haven't  worked.  Farmers 
have  cut  their  acreage—  as  stipulated  by  the 
programs — but  they've  taken,  quite  natur- 
ally, steps  to  boost  the  yield  from  the  acres 
retained  In  prcxluctlor.  The  result  1?  that 
fewer  acres  still  produce  n  surplus 

Under  bushel  controls,  a  plan  which  the 
National  Wheat  Growers  Association  has 
boosted  for  several  year?<.  the  amount  of 
wneat  grown  would  be  geared  n.uch  more 
closely  to  actual  needs 

Much  of  the  guesswork  will  disappear  if 
the  new  program  Is  enacted  A  wheat  farmer 
will  be  given  certificates  f  ^r  so  much  pro- 
duction—in bushels— based  on  the  Agricul- 
ture Secretary's  overall  determination  of  how 
much  wheat  the  Nation  will  need 

The  farmer  can  market  for  domestic  food 
use  only  as  much  wheat  as  his  certificates 
permit.  He  can  grow  extra  wheat  but  such 
excess  must  be  held  for  the  next  year  (when 
he  might  need  it  to  fill  out  th.it  year's  quoU^i) 
or  It  could  be  used  as  livestock  feed. 

By  estimating  the  Nation's  wheat  needs 
the  Secretary  could,  in  e?Tect.  regulate  the 
price  of  wheat,  much  ae  he  does  in  determin- 
ing US  sugar  need.^  and,  consequently,  the 
price  paid  to  growers. 

There  may  be  hazards  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram. Some  will  fear  tighter  controls.  But 
the  present  surpliis  pile  of  13  billion  bushels 
of  wheat,  maintained  at  enormous  ctjft,  ap- 
pear to  outweigh  the  disadvantages 

One  of  the  major  advantages  of  this  pro- 
gram would  be  In  upgrading  wheat  quality. 
In  the  past,  farmers  have  tended  to  L'row  for 
quantity  rather  than  quality,  figuring  that 
the  imjx-irtant  thing  was  to  get  as  much 
wheat  as  p>oaslble  for  the  acreage  permitted 
This  has  been  true  despite  limited  penalties 
for  jxxjr -quality  wheat 

Under  the  new  program,  farmers  would  be 
encouraged  to  get  the  highest  price  offered 
by  the  processors  on  the  number  of  bushels 
allotted.  TXxtj  would  thus  make  more  money 
by  putting  on  the  market,  under  certificate, 
the  highest  quality  grains. 

The  bushel-quota  plan.  If  passed.  Is  aimed 
at  1963.  If  pas.sed  early  next  ye.ar  it  will  per- 
mit winter-wheat  growers  to  plant  fur  the 
new  program  a  year  from  now. 

The  idea  Is  sound.  Colorado's  Senators. 
Gordon  Allott  and  John  Carroll,  will  get 
the  thanks  of  the  majority  of  their  wheat- 
growing  constituents  for  signing  the  letter 
to  FYeeman. 

Nert  January  they  should  support  It 
strongly. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mrs.  Nettberger  )  and  other 
Senators  in  sponsoring  legislation  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  involving  a  mar- 
keting program  for  wheat. 

This  session  of  Congress,  which  is  now 
nearing  adjournment,  has  enacted  two 
bills  affecting  agriculture;  namely,  a  feed 
grain  program  and  a  wheat  program. 
The  effect  of   these   programs  on  our 


surpluses  of  feed  grains  and  wheat  can- 
not be  determined  until  after  the  feed 
grain  production  for  1961  has  been  de- 
termined and  for  wheat,  not  until  the 
1962  harvest  has  been  completed. 

These  programs  have  been  well  re- 
ceived by  our  farmers,  but  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  they  are  temporary  pro- 
grams and  we  should  be  working  on  pro- 
grams with  some  permanency  for  agri- 
culture. 

Wheat  is  one  of  our  problems  that 
should  be  studied  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  during  the  congressional  re- 
cess, with  a  view  to  making  recommen- 
dations to  Congress  for  a  workable 
permanent  program  for  the  wheat 
producers  of  the  Nation.  It  was  with 
this  thought  in  mind  that  the  Secretary 
of  Acriculturc.  M.'-.  Freeman,  appointed 
a  committee  of  outstanding  citizens  fa- 
miliar with  and  interested  in  finding  a 
solution  to  the  wheat  problem,  \^-ith  a 
view  of  making  recommendations  for  a 
long-range  permanent  program. 

Mr.  Anson  Horning,  of  Larned.  Kans., 
prc.s;dent  of  the  Kansas  Wlicat  Growers 
Association  and  second  vice  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers, lias  been  selected  by  Secretary  Free- 
man to  head  this  study  committee.  In 
my  opin;on.  Mr.  Horning's  background 
and  knowledge  of  our  wheat  program 
qualifies  liim  eminently  for  this  position. 

Tlie  appointment  of  this  committee 
and  its  study  of  the  wheat  program 
m.akes  it  important  tliat  Congress  have 
before  it,  for  its  consideration,  a  pro- 
posal that  is  designed  to  stabilize  the  in- 
come of  wheat "rcscrs  at  a  fair  level 
and  reduce  the  stocks  of  wheat  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government,  thereby 
providing  a  much-needed  saving  for  the 
taxpayers 

The  bill  that  is  being  introduced  in 
the  Senate  today  provides  that  basis. 

Tl-;e  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
published  for  the  month  of  August  this 
year  the  wheat  situation  and  the  USDA 
report  reads  as  follows: 

The  total  wheat  supply  for  the  marketing 
year  beginning  July  1,  1961,  Is  now  estimated 
at  2,619  million  bushels.  2  percent  below  the 
record  of  2.672  million  bushels  a  year  earlier. 
A  decrease  of  146  mUllon  bushels  In  the  Indi- 
cated production  more  than  offsets  an  In- 
creaf-e  of  93  million  btishels  In  the  carryover 
on  July  1,  1961. 

Domestic  disappearance  for  1961-62  is  now 
estimated  at  about  594  million  bushels, 
slightly  below  last  year  because  of  reduced 
use  of  wheat  for  seed:  exports  at  675  million 
would  be  sllfrhtly  above  the  record  662  million 
In  1960  61  and  continue  to  reflect  a  large 
propyortion  shipped  under  Government  pro- 
grams. On  the  basis  of  these  estimates. 
about  1.350  million  bu.?hels  would  be  carried 
over  on  July  1,  1962— about  60  million  bushels 
below  the  19G1  carryover.  This  wotild  be  the 
first  decline  In  stocks  since  1958.  when  the 
c;\rryover  was  881  million  bushels. 

Recent  figures  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  fully  indicate  the  need  for 
further  study  and  improvement  in  our 
wheat  program.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Department  will  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  legislation  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  and  that  Congress  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  it  in  the  next 
ses-sion. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  RE\^- 
NUE  CODE  OF  1954  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  INCOME  FROM  SOURCES  OUT- 
SIDE THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  at  the  time 
the  corporate  and  excise  tax  rate  bill 
was  before  the  Senate,  the  Senate  under- 
stood, I  am  sure  in  good  faith  by  all  con- 
cerned, that  the  Senate  would  have  an 
opportunity  during  this  session  to  con- 
sider a  major  taxation  bill,  and  thereby 
afford  the  Senate  opportunity  to  seek  to 
work  its  will  with  respect  to  tax  legisla- 
tion. 

Such  a  bill  has  not  been  forthcoming 
from  the  other  body.  This  is  regrettable. 
The  tax  reform  measures  recommended 
by  the  President  have  not  been  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate.  The  tax  writing 
committee  of  the  other  body,  however, 
has  now  reported  to  the  House,  and  it  is 
my  informal  understanding  that  the 
House  will  now  coiisider.  a  major  tax  bill 
generally  known  as  a  bill  for  tax  relief 
for  the  Du  Pont  Co.  In  any  event,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  begins  hear- 
ings on  that  bill  tomorrow. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  will 
liold  hearings  on  this  bill  before  the 
House  considers  it.  That  seems  to  me 
to  be  entirely  proper.  Such  procedure 
facilitates  Senate  consideration  of  meas- 
ures passed  by  the  other  body. 

Once  a  major  tax  bill  Is  presented  to 
the  Senate,  as  the  Du  Pont  tax  relief  bill 
would  be.  then  consideration  of  the  field 
of  dividend  credit,  intercorporate  trans- 
fers— indeed,  the  whole  field  of  taxation 
of  corporations.  ofiBcials.  and  stockhold- 
ers of  corporations,  will  then  be  in  order. 

So  that  it  will  be  available  for  con- 
sideration at  the  time,  I  introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  which  embodies 
most  of  the  administration's  original 
recommendations  regarding  taxation  of 
income  earned  abroad.  I  send  the  bill 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  iS.  2539)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect 
to  income  from  sources  outside  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Gore,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  GORE.  Other  bills  relating  to 
the  administration's  recommendations 
for  tax  reform,  or  some  of  them  at  least. 
Will  be  introduced  tomorrow. 

These  bills  will  be  in  printed  form 
and  available  for  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  during  its  con- 
sideration of  the  Du  Pont  tax  relief  bill, 
and  by  the  Senate  if  such  a  bill  is  re- 
ported to  the  Senate. 


AMENTDMENT  OF  SHIPPING  ACT  OP 
1 9 1 6— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  <S.  2524)  to  amend  the  Ship- 
ping Act  of  1916,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  LINCOLN  BOY- 
HOOD NATIONAL  MEMORIAL, 
IND.— AMENDMENTS 

Mr  HARTKE  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  iH.R.  24701  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Lincoln  Boyhood  Na- 
tional Memorial  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


IMMUNIZATION  FROM  ATTACH- 
MENT OF  SALARIES  OWED  BY 
PANAMA  CANAL  COMPANY- 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  iH.R.  3156 »  to  make  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  immune  from  attach- 
ment or  garnishment  of  salaries  owed  to 
its  employees  and  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1916,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


PROTOCOL  RELATING  TO  AN 
AMENDMENT  OF  CONVENTION 
ON  INTERNATIONAL  CIVIL  AVIA- 
TION—REMOVAL OF  INJUNCTION 
OF     SECRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  to- 
day Executive  N,  87th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion, being  a  protocol  relating  to  an 
amendment  to  the  Convention  on  Inte/-T 
national  Civil  Aviation.  As  in  executive 
session,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  injunction  of  secrecy  be  removed 
from  the  protocol,  and  that  the  proto- 
col, together  with  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  that  the  message 
from  the  President  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  Pre.sident  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving;  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, I  transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy 
of  a  protocol  dated  at  Montreal  June  21, 
1961,  relatmg  to  an  amendment  to  the 
Convention  on  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion. 

The  protocol,  embodying  a  proposed 
amendment  to  article  50' a  >  of  the  con- 
vention, enlarges  the  membership  of  the 
Council  of  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization  from  21  to  27. 

I  also  transmit  herewith,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  regarding  the 
protocol. 

John-  F.  Kennedy. 

Enclosures: 

1.  Report   of   the   Secretary  of  State. 

2.  Certified  copy  of  protocol  dated  at 
Montreal  June  21,  1961,  relating  to  an 
amendment  to  the  Convention  on  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation. 

The  White  House,  Septeviber  12, 
1961. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  | 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  re- 
ferred to  and  are  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

William  H.  Murdock.  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  be  U.S.  attorney,  middle  district 
of  North  Carolina,  term  of  4  years,  vice 
James  E.  Holshouser,  resigned:   and 

William  Medford.  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney,  eastern  district  of 
North  Carolina,  term  of  4  years,  vice 
James  M.  Baley.  Jr..  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  in  writing, 
on  or  before  Tuesday.  September  19. 
1961.  any  representations  or  objeclions 
they  may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to 
appear  at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported  | 
that  on  today,  September  12.  1961,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  'S.  1653  >  to 
amend  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to 
prohibit  travel  or  transportation  in  com- 
merce in  aid  of  racketeering  enterprises. 


DEATH  OF  LEO   CARRILLO  | 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  in  my  State  and  the  Nation 
mourn  the  passing  of  a  distinguished 
actor,  a  native-boi-n  Cahfornian.  who 
traced  his  patrimony  back  many  genera- 
tions. Leo  Canillo  passed  away  over 
the  weekend.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  him  during  his  life.  He  wa.s; 
most  proud  of  his  forebears.  He  was 
proud,  too.  of  his  native  State. 

Quite  aside  from  tlie  eminence  which 
he  reached  as  a  great  actor,  his  was  the 
life  of  an  active  American  citizen,  who 
devoted  mucli  of  his  time  to  the  cau.^e 
of  governm.ent.  He  served  on  the  State 
parks  commis.sion.  commencing  with 
the  administration  of  Earl  Warren  He 
continued  serving  the  people  of  his  State  ! 
.subsequent  to  Governor  Warren's  tenure  I 
as  our  State's  chief  executive. 

During  all  his  lifetime  he  brought  I 
happiness  and  .smiles  to  the  people  of  our  '< 
country,  and.  I  think  I  may  say,  the 
world,  in  the  happy  motion  pictures  in  ! 
which  he  played,  continuincily,  stellar  j 
roles.  j 

I    ask    imanimuus    consent    that    an ' 
obituary    which    appeared    in    the   Newt 
York  Herald  Tnbtme  of  this  morning  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Leo  Carkii.lo   Dif.s  at  81;    Screens  Lovable 
Bad.v^.n  j 

Santa   Monica,   Calif — Actor  Leo  Carrillo,  I 
81.  a  descendant  of  the  Spanish  dons  whose 
great-grandfather  was  first  provisional  gov- 
ernor  of   California,  died   of  cancer  at   his 
home  here  Sunday. 


He  had  been  in  a  coma  for  several  days. 
His  physician.  Dr  Adolph  Kosky,  said  Mr. 
Carrillo  had  battled  the  encroaching  disease 
since  the  actor  was  first  operated  on  in  Sep- 
tember 1959 

IN  badman  roles 

Leo  Antonio  Carrillo  was  one  of  the  first  of 
Hollywood's  goodhearted  badmen.  He  por- 
trayed the  likable  heavy  in  a  succession  of 
melodramas  of  the  thirties  such  as  "FYontier 
Bad  Man,"  The  Gay  Desperado."  "Wyo- 
ming" and  "Twenty  Mule  Team." 

A  far  cry  from  the  typical  villain  who  gets 
hissed  by  the  audience  and  punished  by  the 
law,  Mr  Carrillo  combined  malevolence  and 
charm  in  a  mixture  that  sometimes  won  the 
heroine  In  the  final  reel. 

In  1934  he  costarred  In  the  Wallace  Beery 
epic  "Viva  Villa."  and  impressed  reviewers 
In  the  role  of  Villa's  treacherous  lieutenant 
with  a  "characterization  at  the  same  time 
lighthearted  and  sinister." 

Mr  Carrillo  graduated  to  his  roles  of  bad- 
man  after  a  career  on  the  legitimate  stage 
where  he  became  something  of  a  matinee 
idol.  An  interviewer  in  1928  asked  him:  "Is 
it  so  that  you  have  invariably  played  the 
role  of  a  great  lover ^" 

To  which  he  replied:  "Yes,  I  have  always 
derived  great  joy  in  playing  such  parts,  for 
love  is  the  greatest  force  in  the  world  and 
Jlhese  roles  satisfy  my  yearning  for  expres- 
sion." 

Some  of  Mr.  Carrlllo's  stage  vehicle's  were 
"Gypsy  Jim."  "Lombardl.  Ltd  ".  "The  Brig- 
and. "  and  "Mike  Angelo."  where  he  employed 
a  mellifluous  talent  for  Italian  dialect. 

Mr.  Carrillo  was  a  native  Californlan.  His 
ancestors  came  to  this  country  with  Cortez. 
His  great  grandfather  became  the  first  provi- 
.<:lonal  governor  of  California  In  1837  and  his 
father  was  mayor  of  Santa  Monica. 

BEGAN   AS   CARTOONIST 

After  an  early  career  as  cartoonist  on  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  he  turned  to  the 
stage  and  got  his  first  breaks  on  vaudeville, 
doing  the  rounds  of  orpheums  and  palaces 

It  was  on  the  vaudeville  circuit  that  Mr. 
Carrillo  met  Will  Rogers,  then  doing  a  silent 
cowboy  act  with  a  little  riding  and  a  lot  of 
roping.  Mr.  Carrillo  noted  the  cowboy's  easy 
wit  and  persuaded  him  to  add  dialogue  to 
his  act. 

In  his  vaudeville  act  Mr  Carrillo  was  billed 
as  "the  undisputed  champion  of  broken  Eng- 
lish." and  It  was  this  talent  for  mimicry  that 
landed  him  his  first  pisrus  in  dialect  plays  on 
the  legitimate  stage. 

After  the  dialect  period  came  the  matinee 
Idol  era  and.  after  that.  Mr.  Carrillo  arrived 
in  Hollywood  at  about  the  same  time  as 
sound  plcttires.  He  was  always  in  demand  as 
a  character  actor  and  was  able  to  ride  the 
horseback  sequences  himself  in  westerns 

Mr.  Carrillo  had  a  brief  fling  in  politics. 
In  1937.  he  was  urged  by  friends  to  run  for 
the  governorship  of  California  His  cam- 
paign never  got  off  the  ground,  however,  and 
the  actor  lent  his  support  to  Earl  Warren. 

Mr  Warren  was  elected  by  a  landslide  and 
grateful  for  Mr.  Carrlllo's  help,  asked  the 
actor  what  political  plum  he  wanted  Mr. 
Carrillo  requested  an  appointment  on  the 
State  parks  commission,  explaining  that  one 
of  his  hobbies  was  restoring  old  missions. 
Once  appointed.  Mr  Carrillo  was  known  as 
the  most  active  member  on  the  commission. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest tiie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ftirther  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  sus- 
pended. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SALUTE  TO  "UNCLE  SAM  '  WILSON, 
OF  TROY.  NY 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
14. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN"!  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con. 
Res.  14)  saluting  "Uncle  Sam"  Wilson, 
of  Troy,  NY.,  as  the  progenitor  of  Amer- 
ica's national  symbol  of  "Uncle  Sam," 
which  were,  on  page  2,  strike  out  all 
after  the  resolving  clause  and  insert: 
That  the  Congress  salutes  "Uncle  Sam" 
Wilson,  of  Troy,  NY.,  as  the  progenitor 
of  America's  national  symbol  of  "Uncle 
Sam,"  and  on  page  1.  in  the  preamble, 
strike  out  lines  13  through  16.  inclusive, 
and  on  page  2  of  said  preamble  strike 
out  lines  1  through  3.  inclusive. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
House  amendments,  request  a  confer- 
ence thereon  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  that  the  Chair  appoint 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  apix>inted 
Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Keating,  and  Mr. 
Cotton  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  inoining  busi- 
ness'' 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. W'ithout  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  CARE 
FOR  ELDERLY  WITHIN  SOCLAL 
SECLTRITY    THE    ONLY    WAY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
Che  firing  squad  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  has  packed  away  its 
propaganda  guns.  Due,  in  part,  to  a 
hea\T  AMA  barrage  of  falsehoods,  ac- 
tion on  medical  care  for  the  elderly, 
which  many  of  us  hoped  would  be  taken 
during  this  session  of  the  Congress,  will 
be  postjDoned  until  next  year. 

If  ever  a  propaganda  campaign  was 
based  on  misrepresentation  and  a 
smokescreen  of  distortions,  it  has  been 
the  AMA  campaign  against  health  care 
for  the  elderly,  under  the  framework  of 
social  security. 


Mr.  President,  if  one  were  to  take 
senotisly  the  propaganda  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  one  would 
weep  bitter  tears  for  the  downtrodden 
members  of  the  medical  profession. 
They  are  faced — or  so  the  AMA  story 
goes — with  a  regimentation  more  com- 
plete, more  ruthless,  and  more  stringent 
than  anything  in  history. 

Indeed,  judging  from  the  hysterical 
propaganda  of  the  high-paid  AMA  pub- 
licity and  public  relations  men.  the  med- 
ical profession,  which  just  happens  to  be 
on  the  average  the  wealthiest  profession 
in  America,  will  find  itself  enslaved  in 
chains. 

Who  is  the  villain  who  would  perpe- 
trate such  cruel  injustice?  Apparently. 
it  is  President  Kennedy  himself,  for  it 
is  he  who  has  proposed  to  bring  medi- 
cal and  surgical  care  for  the  elderly  un- 
der the  framework  of  the  social  security 
system,  a  proposal  which  has  caused 
Shockwaves  of  revulsion  in  AMA  leaders. 

In  the  face  of  this,  the  professional 
medical  politicians  who  dictate  policy  of 
the  AMA  are  aghast.  Their  patriotism 
obliges  them,  they  say.  to  protect  the 
American  people  from  the  ultimate  hor- 
ror, socialized  medicine. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  hap- 
pen to  take  AMA  propaganda  seriously. 
It  obviously  stems  from  a  fantasy  land 
of  shortsighted  self-interest  and  arro- 
gant indifference  to  the  needs  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  an  indifference 
which  I  hasten  to  say  is  not  shared  by 
most  of  the  180.000  American  physicians 
and  surgeons  whom  the  AMA  house  of 
delegates  claims  to  represent. 

You  and  I  know,  Mr.  President,  that 
AMA  propaganda  is  theer  nonsense. 
President  Kennedys  program  would 
not  change  the  traditional  doctor-pa- 
tient relationship.  Supporters  of  the 
proix>sal  have  no  wi.sh  to  alter  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  medicine. 

We  Americans  take  pride  in  the  high 
standing,  advancements,  and  great  sci- 
entific achievements  of  the  specialists 
engaged  in  scientific  medical  research 
and  in  the  medical  profession  as  a  whole. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  AMA  is  lay- 
ing a  thick  smokescreen  to  hide  from  the 
American  people  its  own  narrow  self-in- 
terest and  Its  immutable  habit  of  stand- 
ing squarely  in  the  path  of  progress  and 
shoutinc  "Stop  "  I  refer  to  the  192- 
member  house  of  delegates  ruling  the 
AMA.  le.ss  than  one-fourth  of  whom  are 
general  practitioners.  At  least  150  are 
specialists  or  political  doctors. 

In  order  to  appear  not  entuely  nega- 
tive, chieftains  of  the  AMA  have  thrown 
their  weight  behuid  the  inadequate 
medical  care  bill  enacted  last  year.  They 
have  tried,  and  failed,  to  make  a  case 
for  this  law.  which  requires  enabling 
action  by  State  legislatures,  and  which 
clearly  does  not  meet  the  urgent  medical 
needs  of  our  elderly  people. 

I  voted  against  it.  Its  passage  has  not 
aided  one  person  in  my  State  of  Ohio 
who  was  not  already  on  relief. 

Mr.  President,  the  truth  is  that  fraudu- 
lent AMA  propaganda  cannot  obscure 
the  fact  that  only  10.000  elderly  Ameri- 
cans throughout  our  Nation,  previously 
unprotected  by  any  Federal-State  pro- 


gram, have  benefited  from  the  bill  en- 
acted last  year  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration. 

This  is  feeble  advertisement  for  the 
program,  considering  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  more  than  16  million  Ameri- 
cans are  65  years  of  age  or  older. 

Mr.  President,  the  leaders  of  the  AMA 
are  long  on  noise  and  short  on  memory, 
for  it  is  significant  to  note  that  in  1950 
they  were  strangely  silent  when  a  Fed- 
eral-State matching  program  for  the 
elderly  indigent  was  enacted. 

Indeed.  I  suggest  that  the  AMA  would 
oppose  the  program  enacted  last  year 
if  it  were  not  faced  with  what  its  rul- 
ing group  hysterically  considers  a 
greater  threat — the  proposal  to  place 
medical  care  for  the  elderly  under  social 
security. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  available  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  under  the  3 -minute  limita- 
tion, has  expired 

Mr  METCALF.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  may  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  a  fact  that  in  this  case,  as  in  so 
many  others,  the  AMA  once  again  stands 
stalwart  against  the  wishes  and  welfare 
of  the  American  people.  The  small  band 
of  willful  men  who  control  AMA  policy 
assert  our  people  do  not  support  this 
program.  Yet.  a  recent  Gallup  poll 
shows  conclusively  that  the  people  over- 
whelmingly endorse  President  Kennedy's 
proposal.  Two  out  of  three  persons  in- 
ter\'iewed  indicated  they  are  in  favor 
of  increasing  the  social  security  tax.  if 
necessary,  to  finance  medical  care  for  the 
elderly     Only  26  percent  are  opposed. 

Apparently.  Americans  refuse  to  swal- 
low the  propaganda  pills  prescribed  by 
the  professional  medical  politicians  who 
presume  to  speak  for  180,000  American 
physicians  and  surgeons. 

Mr.  President,  during  this  session  of 
the  Congress  we  provided  medical  care 
for  hoes — to  curb  hog  cholera — but  we 
failed  to  provide  medical  care  for  needy 
elderly  men  and  women. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  shall  enact  the 
administrations  medical  care  program 
during  the  next  session  of  th.''  Congress. 

Tliis  is  the  fairest,  most  equitable,  and 
most  practical  way  to  meet  the  urgent 
health  needs  of  elderly  Americans. 

The  basic  problem  is  that  persons  65 
years  of  age  or  older  cannot  purchase 
adequate  health  insurance  from  private 
corporations,  except  at  exorbitant  rates. 
This  often  results  in  having  medical  ex- 
penses wipe  out  lifetime  savings  or  force 
older  men  and  women  to  live  on  the 
charity  of  relatives  or  on  public  charity. 

Adding  medical  aid  to  the  present  so- 
cial security  system  would  be  a  simple 
matter.  The  employer  and  employee, 
by  the  payment  of  only  one-quarter  of 
1  percent  each  during  the  time  when 
the  employee  is  working,  would  cause 
enough  additional  revenue  to  flow  into 
the  social  security  fund  to  keep  it  ac- 
tuarially sound  to  accommodate  the  new 
program.    Self-employed  persons  would 
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pay  three-eighths  of  1  percent  from 
their  earnings.  The  medical  care  plan 
would  be  self -financing,  and  would  pro- 
tect men  and  women  at  age  65,  follow- 
ing their  retirement  from  employment. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  be  realistic  and 
we  must  legislate  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  medical  and  surgical  expenses 
for  older  people  are  three  times  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  those  in  their  forties, 
or  even  those  in  their  fifties.  It  is  a  fact 
that  medical  expenses  rise  sharply  with 
increasing  years.  At  the  same  time,  for 
most  people  the  ability  to  meet  them  de- 
clines rapidly,  once  they  are  off  the  pay- 
roll. 

It  is  a  tragic  situation  that  here  in  the 
richest  country  in  the  world,  millions  of 
our  elderly  live  m  constant  fear  that 
their  savings,  if  any,  set  aside  for  a  dig- 
nified old  age  will  be  washed  away  by 
one  prolonged  illness  or  a  serious  acci- 
dent. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  never  advocate 
any  change  in  the  freedom  we  Americans 
enjoy  to  be  attended  by  doctors  of  our 
choice,  or  in  the  doctors  freedom  to  se- 
lect his  patients,  and  determine  for  him- 
self all  the  details  of  his  treatment. 

We  simply  must  make  it  possible  for 
persons  during  their  working  years  to 
provide  for  medical  and  surgical  care  in 
their  old  age.  The  most  sensible  way  to 
do  this  is  within  our  social  security  sys- 
tem, which  is  correctly  termed  our  Na- 
tion's old-age,  survivors"  and  disability 
insurance  system.  In  fact,  in  my  view 
there  is  no  other  adequate  way. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NIBBLE  INDEX 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 11.  when  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment released  last  month's  grain  pro- 
duction figures,  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  this  subject.  I  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  estimate 
in  August  of  the  still  unharvested  1961 
corn  crop  was  3,352,037,000  bushels.  The 
August  estimate  represented  an  increase 
of  176  million  bushels  over  July. 

Yesterday  the  Department  released 
the  September  estimate  of  the  corn  crop 
for  1961,  which  is  3,519,000,000.     This  is 

167  million  bushels  over  the  August  esti- 
mate. 

To  put  it  all  together,  in  July  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  estimated  that 
the  feed  grain  program  would  result  in 
a  716-million  bushel  cut  in  corn  produc- 
tion. Right  now,  the  Department  esti- 
mates that  the  1961  crop  will  be  372 
million  bushels  less  than  last  year.    The 


originally  projected  decrease  in  produc- 
tion has  been  cut  in  half. 

Mr.  President,  some  slippery  varmint 
has  been  nibbling  away  at  our  corn  sta- 
tistics. Perhaps  we  should  call  these 
monthly  reports  the  'nibble  index"  This 
is  just  another  indication  that  the  feed 
grain  program  is  not  doing  the  job.  I 
oppose  this  program  and  I  think  it  is 
worthwhile  to  continue  to  place  the.se 
figures  in  the  Record, 

What  do  these  figures  mean''  The 
emergency  feed  grain  bill  program  in- 
creased price  supports  as  an  incentive 
to  cut  production.  It  has  failed.  Pro- 
duction has  not  been  materially  cut. 
Consumer  prices  are  bound  to  increase. 
Feed  prices  to  dairy,  poultry,  and  live- 
stock farmers  have  gone  up 

We  are  throwing  money  at  the  farm 
problem  without  even  aimin.u.  Our  so- 
lution is  no  solution.  Almost  everyone 
agrees  that  new  directions  are  needed 
to  deal  with  our  Nation's  farm  problem. 
Why  must  we  continue  going  in  the  old 
direction,  which  is  backward? 

li 


HELPING   AN   ANTI-COMMUNIST 
FIGHTER 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  an  ar- 
ticle which  was  published  recently  in 
the  Polish  Courier,  of  Milwaukee,  tells  an 
interesting  story  of  how  a  U.S  Senator 
was  able  to  help  save  an  anti-Communi.st 
fighter  from  deportation  to  Poland, 
where  many  years  of  impri.sonment 
were  undoubtedly  awaiiin^  him  The 
credit  in  this  case  goes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Keating  1.  who  has  again  displayed  his 
humanitarian  spirit. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jozef 
Budny,  who  had  fought  against  com- 
munism for  most  of  his  adult  life  in 
Poland,  and  was  ordered  deported  from 
this  country  by  the  Immigration  Serv- 
ice. Senator  Keating  realized  the  in- 
justice in  this  case  and  intervened  in 
Mr.  Budny's  behalf,  through  the  intro- 
duction of  a  private  bill  to  grant  perma- 
nent status  in  the  United  States  to  Mr. 
Budny. 

Knowing  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
•^A'ould  be  interested  in  this  story.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  Engh.sh 
translation  of  the  Budny  story  as  it 
appears  in  the  Polish  Courier,  of  Mil- 
waukee, July  27,  1961. 

There   being   no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows:  j 

SFNATon  Keating  Saves  a  Pole  From 
Deportation 

Washington,  D.C — Another  Pole  has  all 
reason  to  be  forever  grateful  to  the  US. 
Senator  from  New  York.  Ke.^tinc.  for  saving 
him  from  a  compulsory  deportation  to  Poland 
and  from  delivering  him  to  the  Communi.st 
cat^hpoles  now  ruling  Poland 

The  man  recently  saved  by  Senator  Keat- 
iN-G,  is  Jcsef  Budny,  an  old  anti-Comn^unist 
fighter.  A  compulsory  return  to  Poland 
would  mean  for  him,  at  best,  many  years  in 
the  security  prisons. 

The  deportation  order  was  already  issued 
On  July  11,  Budny  was  supposed  to  report  to 
the  American   immigration  authorities   with 


his  hand  baggage.  He  had  to  be  transported 
to  Montreal  where,  on  board  of  the  Batory, 
room  was  reserved  for  him  and  paid  for  by 
the  American  authorities. 

Before  the  war  Budny  used  to  work  in  the 
investigating  department  of  the  stat*  police 
at  Poznan  with  a  special  assignment  to  fight 
Communist  diversion.  During  the  war  he 
played  a  similar  role  in  the  Polish  under- 
ground movement  A  special  unit  for  the 
combat  of  Communist  diversion  existed  with- 
in the  AK  (Polish  revolutionary  armyi  and. 
because  of  his  valuable  experience.  Josef 
Budny   was  attached  to  It 

After  the  war,  when  the  German  occupa- 
tion was  replaced  by  the  Communist  occupa- 
non,  the  authorities  of  the  new  regime  were, 
at  first,  not  able  to  identify  Budny  with  the 
member  of  the  anti-Communist  unit  of  AK, 
whose  name  was  known  to  them  only  as  a 
pseudonym.  However,  he  was  suspected  of 
anti-Communist  sentiments  and  he  was  not 
spared  persecution.  During  all  this  time 
t.ie  security  did  not  stop  In  Its  efforts  to 
find  out  the  true  name  of  the  sought-for 
member  of  the  underground,  as.  according 
to  Its  information,  he  was  living  and  residing 
within  the  country.  Thus  the  noose  tight- 
ened more  and  more 

In  1960,  Budny  succeeded,  by  a  trick,  to 
receive  a  foreign  passport  and  a  visa  to  visit 
a  distant  relative  In  California.  As  a  result, 
he  stopped  In  New  York  and  Immediately 
went  to  the  Polish  Immigration  Committee 
with  the  request  to  take  care  of  his  asylum. 

Budny's  deposition  concerning  his  activi- 
ties In  the  country,  were  confirn^ed  both 
by  private  persons  living  In  the  United 
-States  and  the  AK  headquarters  In  Lon- 
don In  spite  of  that,  the  Immigration 
authorities  rejected  Budny's  request.  The 
appeal  of  the  committee  to  the  central  im- 
migration authorities  In  Washington  met 
with  the  same  fate  The  answers  of  the 
Immigration  Office  made  it  clear  that  It 
regarded  persons  who  left  Poland  after  the 
"magic  date"  of  1956,  as  safe  from  persecu- 
tion in  case  of  deportation  to  Poland.  The 
Immigration  Office  did  not  qtiestlon  the 
credibility  of  Budny's  statements  Simply, 
a  very  dangerous  proposition  prevailed,  that 
after  Gomulka's  takeover  In  Poland,  nobody 
is  subject  to  political  persecution. 

When  all  other  means  of  saving  Budny 
failed.  Senator  Keating,  to  whom  Polish 
Immigration  Committee  presented  the  case 
in  detail,  agreed  to  introduce  a  private  bill 
in  the  Senate.  Although  the  bill  has  not  yet 
been  passed,  there  is  hope  for  Its  favorable 
acceptance.  The  introduction  of  the  bill 
alone,  caused  an  automatic  suspension  of 
the  deportation  proceeding 

It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  Senator 
Keating  recently  took  a  firm  stand  in  the 
.Senate  against  the  deportation  policy,  as 
now  practiced  by  the  Immigration  Office  in 
respect  to  political  refugees  and  escapees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
further  morning  busine,s.s? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFTCER.     The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALF  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that   the  order  for  the  quorum 

call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it   is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  busine.ss? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 

Senator  will  state  it. 
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Mr.  METCALF.  What  is  the  unfin- 
ished business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  There  is 
no  unfinished  business  at  this  time  before 
the  Senate.  It  may  come  up  by  unan- 
imous consent  or  motion  at  this  time 


AID  TO  SCHOOLS  IN  FEDERALLY 
IMPACTED  AREAS 

Mr  METCALF.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  S.  2393  be  made  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate 

The  LiGisLATiVE  Clerk.  A  bill  'S. 
2393  •  to  extend  for  1  year  the  tempo- 
rary provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874  relating  to  Federal  assistance  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  schools  in 
federally  impacted  areas  and  to  provide 
for  the  application  of  such  laws  to 
American  Samoa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 

Mr  METCALF  Mr  PrcJident.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UTAH'S  UNIQUE  ROLE  IN  NA'HONAL 
DEFENSE 
Mr.  BENNETT  Mr  President  the 
recent  callup  of  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  units  draw  attention  once  more 
to  a  fact  of  which  all  Utahans  are  proud, 
namely  the  exceptionally  high  percent- 
age of  Utah  men  who  have  participated 
in   the   defense   ol    their   country    in   the 

past  and  who  are  answering  the  call  to- 
day 

On  a  per  capita  basis.  Utah  is  con- 
tributing 2':;  times  as  many  men  to  the 
armed  .services  in  the  recent  call  to 
active  duty  as  the  national  average. 

There  are  1200  Utah  National  Guards- 
men being  called  to  active  duty  at  the 
end  of  this  montli.  representing  13  per- 
cent of  the  State's  population,  which 
compares  with  .05  percent  of  the  national 
population  represented  by  the  76.500 
men  being  called  up,  Thus.  Utah's  rate 
is  2  '  J  times  the  national  averape 

In  thi.s  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that   Utah   has  traditionally  been 

the  No.  1  State  in  percentage  of  draft- 
clii-'ible  men  who  were  found  acceptable 
for  military  service. 

The  national  rejection  rate  for  selec- 
tive service  during  the  period  1948  to 
1961  was  39.1  percent.  The  rejection 
rate  for  Utah  is  only  21.3  percent — 
roughly  half  as  much.  Utah  leads  the 
50  States  in  this  respect. 


In  this  hour  of  national  penl.  Utahans 
are  particularly  proud  of  the  dispropor- 
tionate role  they  are  playing  in  the  Na- 
tion's defense. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  m  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Deseret  News  in  Salt  Lake  City  for 
September  6.  commenting  on  Utah's  un- 
usual role  in  supplying  manpower  for 
the  armed  services. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Two  AND  ONE-HALr  Times  as  Many  Utahans 

Ever  since  the  call  of  tl>e  Mormon  Bat- 
talion, the  people  of  this  State  have  been 
fully  represented  In  every  call  to  national 
military  duty — sometimes,  it  has  seemed  In 
numbers  considerably  higher  than  'he  size 
of  our  populailo.n  would  seem  to  indicate 

Usually,  the  extra  burden  assumed  by  our 
pei.iple  has  been  for  one  simple  reason  They 
have  been  available  and  prepared  That  was 
the  case.  cert.ainly,  with  the  Mormon  Bat- 
talion, called  to  make  that  historic  march  to 
southern  California.  It  has  been  the  case 
in  the  past  two  World  Wars,  when  our  boys 
have  suffered  fewer  rejections  for  physical, 
mental,  or  moral  reasons  and  so  have  served 
their  country  in  numbers  higher  than  the 
national  per  capita  averages 

It  seems,  also,  to  be  the  case  with  the  cur- 
rent callup  of  National  Guard  units 

Tlie  some  1.200  Utah  guardsmen  who  will 
be  entering  active  duty  at  the  end  of  this 
month  represent  13  percent  of  the  State's 
population  That  compares  with  the  05 
percent  of  the  national  population  repres- 
ented by  the  76.500  men  called  up  nationally. 
Utah's  rat*  in  this  initial  call  is  more  than 
2';   times  the  national  average 

TTie  reason  seems  to  be — and  our  military 
officers  and  men  can  take  pride  in  the  fact — 
that  the  Utah  units  represent  a  level  of 
training  several  cuts  above  the  average  na- 
tionally They  have  the  needed  technical 
specialties  and'  are  at  authorized  strength — 
a  position  most  National  Guard  outfits  sel- 
dom reach 

So  Utah  is  again  in  the  front  of  the  call 
to  military  service,  and  no  Utahan  who  loves 
his  country  will  resent  the  heavier  service 
our  men  give.  But  one  notes  that  tlie  76.500 
men  Reserve  troops  called  so  far  are  only  a 
small  part  of  the  250.000  the  President  is  au- 
thorized to  call  Many  more  may  be  pressed 
liito  service  before  our  International  tensions 
are  reduced 

In  calling  attention  to  UUih's  generous 
military  contribution,  we  do  not  do  so  in 
the  spirit  of  complaint  Perhaps  we  are 
somewhat  like  the  rooster  who  rolled  the  os- 
trich egi;  out  among  his  chickens  and  ex- 
plained that  he  was  not  complaining  btn 
just  wante^d  them  to  see  what  was  going 
on  next  door 

If  and  as  new  Reserves  must  be  called  up. 

we  hope  our  neiKhbor  States  and  the  rest  of 

vhe  Nation  can  do  as  well  as  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
f\eld  of  education  probably  the  most  im- 
portant Federal  program  which  has  been 
in  existence  for  the  past  several  years 
has  been  the  program  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  areas  which  have  been  adversely 

affected  by  Government  installations  or 
by  an  influx  of  .schoolchildren  because  of 
the  location  of  defense  iixstallations. 

On  April  19  I  introduced  a  bill.  S.  1678. 
proposing  to  extend  Public  I.aws  815  and 
874  for  a  period  of  3  years.  I.  of  course, 
will  support  any  extension  of  these  laws, 
but  I  would  urge  the  Senate  to  grant 
us  as  long  an  extension  as  possible  so 


that  the  school  districts  can  make  their 
plans. 

The  basic  intention  of  these  public 
laws  is  to  compensate  school  districts 
in  reasonable  amounts  for  the  cost  of 
educating  schoolchildren  whose  parents 
are  employed  in  Federal  activities  and 
where  unusual  local  school  problemis  re- 
sult. Section  1  of  Public  Law  874  reads 
as  follows. 

In  recognition  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  for  the  impact  which  certain 
Federal  activities  have  on  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  the  area  in  which  such 
activities  are  carried  on.  the  Congress  hereby 
declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
those  IfKial  educational  Pgencles  upon  which 
the  United  States  has  placed  financial  bur- 
dens by  reason  of  the  fact  that — 

( 1  I  the  revenues  available  to  such  agen- 
cies from  local  sources  have  been  reduced 
as  the  result  of  the  acquisition  of  real  prop- 
erty by  the  United  States;  or 

1 2 1  such  agencies  provide  education  for 
children  residing  on  Federal  property;  or 

( 3 1  such  agencies  provide  education  for 
children  whose  parents  are  employed  on 
Federal  prop>erty.  or 

I  4)  there  has  been  a  sudden  and  substan- 
tial increase  in  school  attendance  as  the  re- 
sult of  Federal  activities. 

Public  Law  874  provides  Federal  as- 
sistance for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  public  schools.  Its  com- 
panion law.  Public  Law  815,  provides 
assistance  for  the  construction  of  school 
facilities,  and  the  general  declaration 
of  policy  IS  similar  in  both  laws. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
federally  affected  areas  program  is  not 
a  handout  program.  Defense  installa- 
tions are  mixed  blessings  to  a  com- 
munity, even  in  the  case  of  those  instal- 
lations which  are  privately  operated. 
One  example  of  such  a  situation  is  Box 
Elder  County.  Utah,  where  the  Thiokol 
Chemical  Co  has  established  a  testing 
ground  for  missile  solid  fuels.  This  op- 
eration has  created  a  tremendous  im- 
pact on  the  entire  economy  of  the  area. 
The  strain  on  the  local  taxpayers  has 
been  almost  unbearable.  For  one  thing, 
local  property  levies  cannot  keep  pace 
v^ith  the  rapid  and  sudden  increases  in 
Government  service  needs.  Adustments 
come  slowly  and  ponderously.  Not  only 
have  the  schools  in  the  area  been  af- 
fected but  there  are  problems  connected 
with  sewage,  roads,  and  other  public 
services.  If  Public  Laws  815  and  874 
funds  cannot  be  made  available  to  this 
community  and  other  communities 
similarly  situated,  I  fear  the  con- 
sequences on  the  school  operations  for 
the  children  living  in  those  areas. 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  general 
Federal  aid  to  education,  there  is  no 
question  of  the  justice  of  the  impacted 
areas  program,  whereby  the  Federal 
Government,  which  pays  no  local  taxes, 
helps  to  meet  the  demands  thrust  on 
the  local  districts  by  the  Federal  opera- 
tions. I  urge  the  Senate  to  extend  this 
vital  program.  At  this  point  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate  I  wish  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  table  showing  entitle- 
ments of  Utah  school  districts  under 
Public  Laws  815  and  874  for  the  fiscal 
year  1961. 
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I  alBO  ask  consent  to  have  printed  a 
table  prepared  by  the  U.S.  OflQce  of  Edu- 
cation showing  the  estimated  entitle- 
ments for  Utah  as  a  whole  if  these  laws 
are  extended  for  1  or  2  years.  The 
communities  to  which  this  money  goes 
are  p>erforming  a  vital  function  in  con- 
tributing to  our  defense  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Table  I. — Public  Laws  815  and  874 — Entitle- 
ments and  reservations  for  Utah  school 
districts,  fiscal  year  1961 


Applicant 


Public 
Law  S74 


IJoanl      (if      EiliiciiUon,      Toocl) 

("ouiily  School  Ilistrirt,  To<-)pk' 
Webor   Count v    School    bistrict, 

Ogden I  $501,670 

Ogiien  City  Board  of  E(lu(«liori..  '■ 
Davis    Cdiinty    School    IJislrict, 

Kiirniiiigron 

Oraml    County    S<hool    District, 

MoQb I     110.  7S0 

Bonri     of     EiluCiiUon,     Daegtlt 

S('h(X)I  ni.nrlct,  Manila 

KfiMp    County    School    District, 

Kanali 

Box  Killer  StiJcxjl  District,  Urig- 
hani  City ]    191,  K)8 

lyop-in  City  Hoar'1  of  Krlnmtlnn 

Duchesne  County  Scliool  District. I 

Wasliiiitrtoii  CuuiUv  School  Dis- 
trict. St.  Oeoa'iv- 

Cactn:  County  iJoafd  of  Kducd- 
tion,  L<j^'an - - 

Toliil. I    SI tl,  tils 


1,  Wte,  OtKJ 


I  In  addition  to  these  Br;Uits  to  rcRUlur  school  districts, 
the  l>uc'^^nv  Vnivinf;  Onmnds  in  ToopIc  County  rc- 
ceivi '1  $i:i:i,"032  for  school  constniction  on  this  Federal 
iiistallatu;ii. 

Table  II. — Estimated  entitlements  and  reser- 
vations under  Public  Laws  815  and  874, 
fiscal  years  1962   and   1963 


Pulilic  lawS74  . 
PuMic  Law  M,'. 
Puhh.-  T.«wK74. 
Public  LawSlS. 


Extension 
without 
amend- 
liieiJl  • 


%-2,  151).  TlKJ 

521',  4110 

2.  4*it'..  9<10 


'  Con.sidermg  >*ublic-  Laws  slo  and  ^74  are  extended 

without  aineudment  for  fisnd  years  I'JOL'and  IW."!. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AID    TO    SCHOOLS    IN    FEDERALLY 
IMPACTED  AREAS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <S.  2393  >  to  extend  for 
1  year  the  temporary  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Laws  815  and  874  relating  to  Federal 
assistance  in  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  schools  in  federally  impacted 
areas  and  to  provide  for  the  application 
of  such  laws  to  American  Samoa. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
our  colleagues  are  away  this  morning 
on  official  business.  The  Democratic 
leadership  is  at  the  White  House,    Tlie 


Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI 
will  be  here  soon,  to  continue  the  pres- 
entation of  his  amendment.  Later,  I 
shall  submit  and  discuss  my  amendment 
to  add  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the 
impacted  area  proposal.  I  believe  that 
later  this  morning  we  shall  have  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  our  schedule  in 
connection  with  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  announce  that  I  shall  call  a 
meeting,  in  a  room  near  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  Education  Subcommittee,  to  dis- 
cuss certain  questions  of  policy  which 
have  arisen. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  I  wish  to 
say  that  every  argument  I  made  yester- 
day, I  now  restate  by  reference.  The 
observations  I  made  yesterday  on  the 
importance  of  sustaining  the  President's 
hand  in  connection  with  NDEA  and  im- 
pacted area  legislation,  I  consider  to  be 
even  more  important  this  morning. 

As  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  pend- 
ing bill,  I  think  it  much  better  that  we 
pass  no  legislation  of  this  type  at  all, 
rather  than  to  pass  the  mea.sure  the 
House  has  passed  concerning  NDEA  and 
impacted  area  legislation.  My  judgment 
is  based  on  two  reasons:  First.  I  think 
the  substance  of  that  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  unsound.  I  believe  it  very  un- 
sound to  pass  a  measure  in  the  field  of 
impacted  areas  beyond  a  1-year  period. 
All  of  us  know,  if  we  but  read,  that  there 
already  exists  a  prima  facie  case  which 
calls  for  reappraisal  and  reexamination 
of  the  expenditures  for  impacted  areas. 

I  can  state  for  a  certainty  that  the 
President  strongly  supp>orts  aid  to  truly 
federally  impacted  area  school  districts : 
but  the  President  could  not  Ignore,  and 
does  not  Ignore,  the  evidence  which  is 
accumulating  from  the  Comptroller 
General,  which  bears  out  the  argument 
I  made  yesterday  in  the  Senate;  namely, 
that  there  is  need  for  reexamination,  re- 
appraisal, and  modification  of  the  aid 
going  to  some  of  the  school  districts. 
Such  abuses  must  be  corrected. 

It  is  not  fair  to  the  taxpayer.  It  is  not 
fair  to  the  school  districts  which  do  not 
claim  to  be  subjected  to  any  Federal  im- 
pact, but  in  which  the  educational  sit- 
uation, from  the  standpoint  of  pupil 
impact  on  the  crowded  conditions,  a  lack 
of  funds,  and  an  inadequate  tax  base  in 
the  community  to  support  the  school, 
results  in  serious  educational  crises  in 
such  districts.  The  President  is  aware 
of  all  this,  and  therefore  he  has  asked 
the  Senate  to  extend  this  legislation  for 
only  1  year. 

I  repeat,  tliis  mornin^,',  that  one  of  the 
policy  questions  the  Democratic  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  must  decide  is  whether 
they  will  back  up  their  President  or 
v.'hethor  they  will  pull  the  rug  from  under 
him,  as  the  House  of  Representatives  did. 

This  morning,  I  repeat  that  in  the 
1960  campaign  the  President  made  very 
definite  commitments  in  regard  to  the 
issue  of  Federal  aid  to  education.  The 
President  promised  aid,  not  only  for 
school  construction,  but  also  for  teach- 
ei's'  salaries.  He  promised  a  general 
school  bill  such  as  Senate  bill  1021.  We 
in  the  Senate  kept  faith  with  the  Presi- 
dent. I  am  very  proud  we  did ;  We  passed 
Senate  bill  1021.    The  Hou.<;e  of  Repre- 


sentatives did  not  even  let  that  bill 
reach  a  vote.  The  House  permitted  Its 
Rules  Committee,  acting  under  an  ar- 
chaic procedural  system,  to  deny  to  the 
elected  Representatives  of  the  various 
congressional  districts  of  the  country  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  President's 
program. 

I  wish  to  say  a  goodly  number  of 
Democratic  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  rode  into  office  in  1360 
on  the  President's  coattails.  In  my  judg- 
ment, many  of  them  never  would  have 
been  elected  in  1960  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  forthright  and  courageous  campaign 
conducted  by  John  P.  Kennedy.  In  the 
House  there  are  many  Democrats  who 
cannot  possibly  justify  the  treatment 
they  have  given  the  President  in  regard 
to  Uie  aid  to  education  bill,  ajid  neither 
can  the  Democratic  leadership  in  the 
Hou.se.  Of  course,  we  did  not  expect  to 
receive  any  help  from  the  Republican 
Members:  but  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
the  Democratic  Members  at  least  to  take 
their  President's  program  to  the  Hou.se 
for  a  vote.  They  should  not  hide  oehind 
an  archaic  rules  .«;ystpm  which  gives  to 
the  House  Rules  Committee  dictatorial 
power,  and  thereby  prevents  the  people 
of  the  country,  throu.uh  their  represent- 
atives, from  exercising  a  voice  in  connec- 
tion with  aid  to  education. 

As  1  suggested  in  my  speech  last 
night — and  I  wish  to  restate  it  this 
morning,  for  purposes  of  emphasis — we 
have  a  fairly  good  idea  why  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  some  Members  of 
the  Senate  are  ,so  anxious  to  get  NDEA 
and  federally  impacted  area  legislation 
extended  beyond  1962:  They  think  they 
would  have  less  to  answer  for  in  the 
1962  campaign.  I  think  they  are  dead 
wrong,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  forget  the  way  this  whole 
educational  matter  is  being  handled  in 
the  Senate  by  some  of  the  Democratic 
Members. 

The  people  are  going  to  understand 
that  extending  impacted  area  legislation 
and  National  Defcn.se  Education  Act 
legislation  beyond  1962  greatly  reduces, 
if  It  does  not  absolutely  kill,  for  all  in- 
tents and  pui-p>oses,  any  chance  of  get- 
ting the  President's  program  adopted  in 
1962.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  President, 
and  it  Ls  not  fair  to  the  platform  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  because  in  our  1960 
platform  we  solemnly  promised  that  we 
were  going  to  pass  a  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation bill.  We  have  a  majority  in  the 
Congress;  and  if  the  bill  is  not  pa.ssod, 
the  Democratic  Party  escapes  its  respon- 
sibility for  the  failure  to  pass  it.  I  am 
not  at  all  interested  in  the  coalition 
argument,  the  old  argument  that  the 
bill  would  have  been  pa.ssed  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  certain  ultracon- 
scrvative  Democratic  Members  joined 
with  an  overwhelming  majority  of  ultra- 
conservative  Republican  Members.  I 
never  accept  that  argument;  it  does  not 
excuse  the  Democratic  Party  for  not 
keeping  its  word. 

In  view  of  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
very  shabby  treatment  he  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  President  is  entitled  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate. 
He  is  entitled  to  be  supported  particu- 
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larly  when  he  has  made  it  very  clear 
to  the  leadership'  of  the  Senate,  and 
made  it  very  clear  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  that  he 
does  not  want  the  NDEA  and  the  im- 
pacted areas  legislation  extended  beyond 
a  year  He  want*  the  entire  question  of 
the  educational  problems  of  this  coun- 
try reevaluated  n'-xt  year  He  wants  a 
new  attempt  made  to  pa.ss  a  general  aid 
to  education  bill.  He  wants  a  bill  which 
would  include  an  extension  of  impacted 
areas  and  NDEA  legislation,  modified  in 
whatever  resjject  those  laws  need  to  be 
modified  in  light  of  the  facts  which  I 
believe  will  be  brought  out  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  the  Comptroller  General 

It  is  a  pretty  clear  i.ssue.  so  far  as 
party  c>olitics  is  concerned  If  there  are 
any  Democrats  wh>  think  they  can  duck 
the  Lssue  by  extendir.g  NDEA  and  im- 
pacted areas  legislation  for  2  years,  and 
thus  to  minimize  the  chance  of  having 
to  come  to  grips  v  ith  the  Federal  aid  to 
education  problems  next  year,  prior  to 
the  1962  election.  I  think  they  have  an- 
other thought  coming  I  think  they  are 
riding  for  a  ternnc  fall  as  far  as  the 
voters  are  concerned  I  think  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  schoolchildren 
are  not  going  to  appreciate  such  parlia- 
mentary tactics.  I  do  not  think  the 
parents  of  this  country  are  going  to  ap- 
preciate such  party  irresponsibility 

If  such  Democrats  want  to  make  this 
an  issue  in  1962.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  make  it  an  i.-.sue  in  each  one  of 
their  constituencK'S  across  the  country 
I  have  no  more  desire  to  see  elected 
Democrats  who  walk  out  on  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  on  then  President,  on 
a  matter  of  policy  such  as  this,  than  I 
desire  to  see  Republicans  elected  This 
is  a  political  i.ssuf.  and  there  is  not  a 
Democrat  m  the  Senate  who  can  escape 
the  political  consequences  of  the  issue 
If  there  mu.it  bt  a  fight  within  the 
Democratic  Party  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  am  ready  to 
take  on  any  Demcnrrat  in  the  Senate  m 
my  defense  of  the  President 

In  view  of  the  mexcu.^ably  shabby 
treatment  the  Democratic  Members  m 
the  House  of  Representatives  gave  the 
whole  education  question  procedurally. 
I  think  the  time  has  come  for  the  Demo- 
crats to  back  up  the  President  m  the 
Senate  in  connection  with  his  request 
that  the  legi.slation  be  extended  for  only 
1  year. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me  I  respect 
the  right  of  any  Democrat  or  of  any  Re- 
publican to  vote  against  the  President 
on  the  substance  of  any  issue  I  do.  my- 
self, time  and  time  again,  and  always 
will  feel  free  to.  as  long  as  I  serve  in 
the  Senate. 

This  issue  however,  is  no  longer  a  sub- 
stantive one  m  regard  to  NDEA  and 
impacted  areas  This  question  becomes 
an  issue  as  to  what  the  Democrats  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  are  going 
to  do  procedurally,  in  connection  with 
pa.ssage  of  legislation  in  the  Senate.  The 
issue  is  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
surrender  to  the  House  attitude  of  "take 
it  or  leave  it.  Our  bill,  no  conference,  or 
no  bill." 


My  answer  is.  "A  conference  on  legis- 
lation, or  no  bill."  And  then  let  the 
Membei-s  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives go  back  home  to  explain  their  de- 
cision to  the  voters. 

I  have  spoken  very  frankly.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. My  speech,  of  course,  does  not 
make  some  people  very  happy  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  have  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who 
aie  quite  unhappy  about  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  The  Senator 
from  Oregon,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  has  a  solemn 
obligation  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  I  know  what  the  President's 
wishes  are  I  have  reported  the  Presi- 
dents  uishes  to  the  Senate  I  am  plead- 
ing With  the  Senate  not  to  present  to  this 
counti-y  a  spectacle  in  the  Senate  of  a 
.surrender  to  the  Hou.se.  and  thus  do  in 
the  Senate  the  same  kind  of  an  injustice 
which  was  done  to  the  President  in  the 
House 

I  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that 
the  extension  for  1  year,  as  asked  for 
by  the  President,  protects  every  school 
district  m  the  country.  It  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  evidence 
which  will  be  submitted  Ijy  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  the  Dfi^artment 
of  Health.  Education,  ar.d  Welfare  dur- 
ing tlie  next  year;  it  particularly  gives 
to  the  President  an  opportunity  to  take 
the  Federal  aid  to  education  issue  to  the 
American  peop'.o  at'.ain  prior  to  the  1962 
election,  and  it  gives  the  people  next 
year  an  oppoituniiy  to  m.ake  clear  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.•HMitatives  what  their  will  is  That  is 
V  hat  we  are  asking  for. 

I    was    going    to    discuss    my    NDE.\ 

amendment 

Mr  METCALF  Mr  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  gets  into  the  NDEA 
amendmeiii.  will  he  yield  for  a  question'' 
Mr  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  METCALF  I  do  not  think  there 
has  been  adequately  discussed  here  the 
effect  on  the  proposed  legislation  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  segregated 
and  integrated  schools  When  this  was 
emergency  legislation  and  when  it  was 
considered  as  temporary  legislation, 
many  of  us  salved  our  consciences  by 
saying.  Well,  this  is  just  an  emereency. 
and  It  will  go  along  for  just  a  year  or 
so"  So  we  did  not  do  anything  about  the 
fact  that  segregated  schools  were  being 
built  all  over  certain  areas  of  America. 
If  the  law  is  extended  for  more  than  1 
year,  after  11  years  of  existence,  it  will 
become  practically  permanent  legisla- 
tion We  should  becin  to  think  about 
the  fact  that  the  expenditures  for  school 
construction  have  been  a  billion  dollars 
or  more,  and  millions  of  those  dollars 
have  been  spent  to  build  segregated 
schools  in  the  last  1 1  years,  m  defiance  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision 

I  wonder  where  are  the  people  who  are 
always  asking  for  segregated  school 
amendments  on  general  education  bills':' 
Why  are  they  not  present,  saying.  Tf  we 
extend  the  law  for  more  than  1  year,  if 
we  make  this  more  than  temporary  legis- 
lation, we  shall  have  to  add  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  that  there  shall  be  no 
segregated  schools  constructed  with 
Federal  money"? 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Montana  is  completely  correct. 
This  only  illustrates  what  is  involved  in 
the  question 

I  intend,  before  this  day  is  out,  to  sub- 
mit some  evidence  in  regard  to  what 
some  of  the  States,  whose  Senators  are 
rarine  to  go  "  for  an  extension  of  this 
legislation  for  as  many  years  as  they 
can  get  it  extended,  receive.  The  evi- 
dence will  show  that  in  some  of  these 
States  there  are  gro.ss  abuses  in  regard 
to  impacted  area  aid 

The  Comptroller  General  has  reported 
on  one  abuse  after  another,  as  to  one 
.school  district  which  is  getting  aid  from 
tl>e  Federal  Government  which,  in  my 
ludgment,  is  not  really  entitled  to  that 
aid. 

This  is  what  concerns  the  President 
Of  course,  an  instance  such  as  this  is 
doing  great  damage  to  all  the  eggs  in  the 
nest.  The  story  among  farmers  is  that 
if  there  is  a  rotten  egg  broken  in  a  nest, 
it  will  six)il  the  feitility  of  the  other 
eggs,  if  the  nest  is  not  cleaned  up  very 
quickly. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
all  the  President  is  asking  for  is  help 
in  order  that  there  can  be  good,  honest 
administiation  of  the  federally  im- 
pacted area  aid  program.  He  is  con- 
cerned atwut  the  findings  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  He  is  concerned  about 
the  findings  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  think  we  ought  to  work  with  our 
President,  not  against  him,  so  long  as 
what  he  is  asking  us  to  do  will  protect 
for  1  year  every  school  district.  Not 
a  school  district  will  lose  a  single  dollar. 
All  the  districts  will  get  the  money.  The 
investigations  can  be  made.  We  ought 
to  extend  the  law  for  only  1  year,  and 
then  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
204  of  S  1021  I  hope  that  investiga- 
tion will  proceed  anyway.  We  should 
call  upon  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  conduct  an 
investigation  into  the  question  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  administration  of  fed- 
erally  impacted   area   legislation. 

As  I  have  told  the  Senate  many  times 
this  year,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
I  believe  this  investigation  will  be  con- 
ducted in  any  event  because  the  Presi- 
dent IS  concerned  about  the  proof  he  has 
of  abuse  and  waste  in  the  allocation  of 
money  wliich  .some  school  districts  may 
not  be  entitled  to  receive 

I  jx)inted  out  yesterday  the  Federal 
impact  connection  in  one  instance  m- 
\olves  only  a  surgical  manufacturing 
company  which  sells  some  surgical  sup- 
plies to  some  Government  office:  or.  in 
one  other  case,  involves  a  company  which 
manufactures  and  sells  to  the  Govern- 
ment some  adhesive  tap>e:  or  involves  a 
telephone  company  in  a  locality  which 
also  supplies  telephone  service  to  a  mili- 
tary installation  in  the  area.  That 
school  district  gets  federally  impacted 
area  funds 

Mr  President,  there  is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  there  is  an  injustice 
in  connection  with  this  program  which 
might  take  on  the  characteristics  of 
fraud  That  is  what  bothers  the  Presi- 
dent That  is  what  concerned  him  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  when  he  asked 
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for  a  tapering  off  of  the  program.  In 
my  judgment,  he  was  mistaken  when  he 
asked  for  a  blanket  tapering  off  of  the 
program.  As  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana knows,  I  opposed  the  President  at 
that  time  in  respect  to  his  proposal.  I 
said,  "Let  us  get  the  rotten  apples  out  of 
this  barrel.  Let  us  not  take  the  position 
we  shall  throw  away  half  of  the  barrel 
simply  because  there  are  a  few  rotten 
apples  in  it." 

The  President  came  to  recognize  the 
soundness  of  our  position,  and  adopted 
our  recommendation.  Now  what  is  pro- 
posed? It  is  proposed  to  continue  the 
abuses  by  freezing  them  into  the  program 
for  another  2  or  3  or  4  years. 

The  President  said,  "Give  me  a  pro- 
gram for  a  year,  and  then  next  year  we 
can  review  the  entire  question  of  Federal 
aid  to  education." 

I  do  not  know  how  anyone  can  state 
it  more  clearly.  Though  I  do  not  quote 
the  President.  I  tell  the  Senate  that  the 
President  next  year  will  make  the  educa- 
tion program  one  of  his  major  efforts  so 
far  as  domestic  policy  is  concerned.  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  that  when  we  hear 
the  state  of  the  Union  message  next 
year,  we  shall  have  no  doubt  as  to  where 
the  President  stands  on  this  question. 
The  President  is  concerned  about  educa- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  the  domestic 
needs  of  our  country,  just  as  he  is  con- 
cerned about  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  foreign  needs,  because  the  President 
knows  we  cannot  continue  to  miss  the 
mark  as  widely  as  we  are  missing  the 
mark  in  regard  to  adequate  support  of 
the  school  system  of  this  country  and 
still  keep  pace  with  Russia.  This  is  one 
of  the  ugly  realities  confronting  us. 

I  plead  again:  Give  to  the  President 
the  support  for  which  he  is  asking.  He 
proposes  no  harm  to  a  single  school  dis- 
trict of  a  single  State.  I  do  not  think 
any  Senator  has  the  right  to  say,  "I 
want  to  get  it  behind  me.  I  do  not  want 
to  have  to  touch  it  until  after  the  1962 
elections,  and  perhaps  I  will  not  have  to 
touch  it  then." 

I  have  had  a  news  ticker  release 
handed  to  me,  from  the  UPI.  I  have 
glanced  at  it  quickly.  It  certainly  sus- 
tains the  observations  I  am  making.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

President  Kennedy  made  it  known  today 
that  he  wants  a  1-year  limit  on  renewal  of 
aid  to  Impacted  school  districts  so  a  broader 
program  can  be  considered  in  1962. 

The  President's  wishes  were  made  known 
by  congressional  leaders  after  their  weekly 
breakfast  with  Kennedy. 

Senate  Democratic  leader  Mike  Mansfield 
told  newsmen  about  the  President's  views. 
This  put  Kennedy  and  the  congressional 
leaders  behind  a  flght  which  Senator  Watne 
Morse,  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  and  other  Sen- 
ators .ire  waging  on  the  issue. 

Morse  planned  a  friendly  little  filibuster — 

All  my  filibusters  are  friendly. 

Morse  planned  a  friendly  little  filibuster 
In  the  Senate  to  assure  action  next  year  on  a 
broiid  school  aid  program  by  slapping  a  12- 
month  celling  on  further  aid  to  federally 
Impacted  areas  and  extension  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act. 

I  am  not  planning  any  filibuster  at  the 
moment.  I  am  merely  taking  the  time 
necessary  for  the  educational  process  to 


work.  It  takes  a  little  time  for  the  coun- 
try to  become  aware  of  what  is  involved 
in  an  issue.  Most  respectfully  I  say, 
sometimes  it  takes  a  little  time  for  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  find  out  what 
the  issues  are  all  about.  Too  many  of 
us  get  on  the  tramway,  after  there  has 
been  a  long  bell,  and  what  do  we  do?  We 
say  to  each  other,  "What  is  the  vote  on?  ' 
So  we  tell  each  other,  coming  over  on 
the  tramway,  or  someone  tells  us  what  he 
thinks  the  issue  is.  Sometimes  when  we 
get  to  the  floor  we  find  the  issue  is  quite 
different.  I  know  how  those  things  hap- 
pen. I  do  not  wish  to  have  anybody 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  without 
having  been  fully  prepared  quite  .some 
time  in  advance  as  to  the  importance  of 
this  issue.  So  if  taking  time  to  di.scu.ss 
this  matter  thoroughly  causes  me  to  be 
charged  v.ith  a  filibuster,  I  plead  sruiltv. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  I  shall  not  prevent  a 
vote  from  eventually  occurring,  but  I 
am  going  to  be  sure  that  the  Senate  is 
ready  for  the  vote  when  the  vote  occurs. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  was  also  informed 
that  this  morning  that  one  of  the  radio 
commentators  suggested  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  might  conduct  a  mild 
filibuster.  I  am  encouraged  that  our 
friends  of  the  press  have  learned  of  the 
friendliness  and  mildness  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  know  that,  even  with 
respect  to  difficult  and  controversial 
problems  such  as  we  have  confronting  us 
today,  he  addresses  the  Senate  in  the 
same  friendly  and  mild  spirit  with  which 
he  meets  us  in  our  general  relations  off 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  very 
kind.  I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  have 
very  patiently  tried  to  perform  my  dutleii 
in  the  Senate  as  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill  with  the  a.^sistance  of  such 
wonderful  friends  as  the  Senator  from 
Montana  fMr.  MetcalfI  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  fMr.  McN.mh.ar.a!. 

I  think  that  what  Is  needed  is  that 
later  this  morning  all  of  us  who  have  a 
responsibility  as  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  should  have  a 
huddle  on  this  question.  I  should  like 
to  be  joined  by  my  friend  from  Montana 
in  that  huddle  so  that  we  can  decide 
what  legislative  policy  we  should  follow. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  think  the  sugges- 
tion is  quite  essential  and  timely.  The 
news  item  read  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon indicates  that  the  President  stands 
firmly  for  a  1-year  extension  of  the  im- 
pacted areas  bill.  I  have  material  here 
which  includes  the  m.inutes  of  tlie  White 
House  Conference  on  Education  about 
which  the  people  have  completely  for- 
gotten. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
ever  well  publicized. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  No,  it  was  not  well 
publicized.  There  w^as  nothing  dramatic 
about  it.  The  records  of  school  boards 
all  over  the  country  are  cluttered  with 
testimony  indicating  the  need  for  aid  to 


education.  Even  with  a  White  House 
Conference  at  which  the  facts  were  so 
well  established,  it  is  hard  to  dramatize 
the  present  day  needs  in  education,  and 
how  we  are  falling  behind  in  classroom 
construction,  teachers'  salaries  and  ade- 
quately trained  teachers. 

As  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
said,  the  White  House  Conference  was 
not  very  well  publicized.  There  was 
nothing  dramatic  about  it.  It  was  a 
review  of  information  that  had  been 
accumulated  by  school  officials  and  in- 
terested parties  from  all  over  the  country 
for  many  years.  What  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  do  is  not  very  dramatic.  It  is 
"old  hat."  It  IS  eslabli.'^hed.  But  the 
Kreat  need  exists.  No  one  denies  the 
need.  Perhaps  we  should  take  more 
tune.  Perhaps  we  should  take  several 
days  to  review  what  has  happened  at  the 
While  House. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  agree  with  me  that  if 
we  are  to  conduct  a  course  on  the  edu- 
cational problems  facing  America,  the 
volumes  published  on  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Education  ought  to  be 
required  reading  for  any  student  in  that 
seminar? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  think  so.  We 
should  Ro  back  through  the  fine  record 
that  the  Senators  committer  has  made 
on  the  testimony  presented  and  under- 
score some  of  these  views.  There  are 
many  things  we  could  do.  What  we 
need  to  do  at  this  point  is  to  decide,  in 
the  liKht  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
President,  whether  we  should  consider 
moving  expeditiously  in  the  direction 
suggested. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  are  .several  alter- 
natives. We  have  the  alteinative  of 
conducting  a  seminar  for  2.  3.  or  4.  or 
5  weeks 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  believe  it  would 
be  comfortable  in  Washington  around 
Thanksgiving  time  The  weather  will 
cool  off.  We  shall  be  rid  of  the  humid 
weather  I  think  the  Senate  would  be 
comfortable  in  Washington  around  the 
holidays. 

Mr.  MORSE  I  think  it  would  do 
more  good  and  it  would  be  better  for  the 
country  if  Members  of  Congress  re- 
mained for  .such  a  seminar,  than  if  they 
took  junkets  to  Asia,  Europe.  Africa,  and 
elsewhere.  The  country  would  be  bet- 
ter .served  if  they  did  something  to  help 
the  children  of  America  in  regard  to 
their  school  problems  It  would  be 
cheaper,  too. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  In  many  ways  I 
think  the  propo.sed  .seminar  would  be 
better,  but  I  presume  the  thinnrs  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred  are  neces.sary  in 
the  processes  that  we  follow. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If,  we  took  enough  time 
to  make  the  counti-y  aware  of  what  is 
really  concerning  the  people  of  this 
country  with  regard  to  the  .school  cri.sis. 
po.ssibly  there  might  be  some  effect  upon 
their  representatives  in  Congress.  We 
would  like  to  think  .so. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  That  is  tnie:  but 
even  if  It  were  not,  the  record  should  be 
made. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  we  owe  it  to  the 
children  to  make  the  record. 
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Another  thing  we  need  to  keep  in  mind 
is  that  as  we  make  the  record  and  ex- 
plain to  the  American  people  how  serious 
tlie  crisis  is,  the  President  himself  may 
wish  to  take  the  next  step.  I  do  not 
speak  for  him  on  that  point.  If  Con- 
gress will  not  suppor.  him  in  his  request 
for  a  year's  extension,  and  if  Members 
of  the  House  are  so  eager  to  go  home,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  have  them  come 
back  and  decide  what  they  want  to  do 
about  a  veto.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
President  will  do.  but  I  know  what  I 
would  do  if  I  were  President.  I  would 
veto  the  bill.  I  would  carry  the  fiKht 
to  my  party  in  both  Hou.ses  of  Congress. 

I  would  find  out  whether  or  not  the 
members  of  my  party  are  ready  to  have 
me  continue  as  the  leader  of  my  party. 
I  think  that  question  is  involved  in  this 
education  issue.  I  do  not  think  the  Pres- 
ident can  take  lying  down  what  the 
House  has  done  on  the  educational  issue 
this  year  I  do  not  think  the  Senate 
can  justify  supporting  the  House,  and 
thereby  repudiating  the  President  on 
this  issue  It  is  about  time  for  Demo- 
crats to  decide  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  fish  or  cut  bait  on  this  issue. 

So  far  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon is  concerned.  I  am  fed  up  with  the 
attitude  that  the  Hou.se  has  taken  on 
this  is-'^ue.  I  am  fed  up  with  havintr 
the  Democratic  leader.ship  in  the  House 
say  to  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  "Take 
our  bill  or  no  bill  at  all." 

My  answer  is,  "No  bill  at  all." 

We  did  not  a.sk  for  this  fight  This 
flght  was  forced  upon  us.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  pending  a 
very  sound  amendment. 

I  have  received  another  AP  ticker  tape 
message.  The  message  is  from  Kossuth. 
Miss  : 

KosstrrH,  Miss  — The  floor  In  an  old  buUd- 
Ing  at  KoRsuth  High  School  colLapsed  during 
a  recess  today  injuring  an  estimated  20 
persons. 

Corinth  Community  Hospital  reported  it 
received  17  victims  for  treatment,  but  none 
Wits  considered  serious.  Some  of  the  stu- 
dents, the  hospital  said,  would  be  hospitiu- 
Ized. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  knows 
that  there  is  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  much  evidence  that 
shows  that  many  school  buildings  m 
which  children  arc  going  to  school  ought 
to  be  condemned.  Children  should  not 
enter  their  portals  a  sin;:le  day.  Risks 
are  being  taken  with  the  lives  and  physi- 
cal well-being  of  the  most  precious 
wealth  we  have — our  children.  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  want  to 
go  home  without  passing  the  school  aid 
bill. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  makes 
an  important  point  when  he  cites  the 
condition  of  the  school  in  Mississippi: 
but  It  is  uiiusual  for  such  things  to  be 
recognized  by  the  press.  The  news  is 
not  very  sensational.  Those  thmgs  hap- 
pen every  day  in  dilapidated,  outmoded 
classrooms,  to  say  nothing  of  totally  in- 
adequate school  buildings  which  are  un- 
safe,    improperly     ventilated,     without 
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proper  sanitary  facilities,  and  containing 
fire  hazards. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out.  more 
children  attend  classes  in  buildings  that 
were  not  designed  to  be  schools,  such  as 
basements  of  churches,  and  other  places, 
which  do  not  have  adequate  facilities, 
and  have  improper  ventilation.  It  is 
astonishing  that  there  is  not  more  con- 
tagious disease  caused  by  these  condi- 
tions, because  of  improper  ventilation, 
for  example.  There  is  a  great  need  for 
construction  of  cla.ssrooms.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  permit  me  to  do  so.  I  should 
like  to  read  the  words  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  i  Mr.  FY'Leright!  in  his 
presentation  before  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee. The  Senator  will  remember  that 
that  was  one  of  the  finest  presentations 
that  we  heard. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful  to  have  that  statement  in  the 
Record,  and  to  restate  it 

Mr.  McNAMAR.A.  I  hope  every  Sena- 
tor will  read  it  I  wish  to  read  a  short 
section  of  the  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kaiisas  said: 

CLASSROOM    SHORTAGES 

Tlie  status  of  education  in  America  today 
leaves  much  to  be  desired  There  was  a 
short.ige  of  142  100  ciarsrotims  in  the  fall  of 
19G0  an  Incre.ife  of  6.900  from  the  previous 
year.  There  are  nearly  2  million  students 
in  excess  of  normal  classroom  capacity,  and 
almon  three-fourths  million  students  at- 
tending school  on  curtailed  or  half-day  see- 
sions.  In  a  refKiri  re;e;v!ed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hcal;h.  EUucatlon,  and  We:f.ire  last 
J.muary.  it  was  estimated  that  construction 
of  607  000  classrorms  will  be  required  by 
1970.  Pour  hundred  sixteen  thousand  and 
six  hundred  should  be  built  by  the  end  cf 
1964  to  take  care  of  the  clasiroom  backlog  in- 
creased enrollment,  and  current  replace- 
ments. Tills  wiil  require  a  construcuon  rate 
of  over  10.000  clas£rooms  a  year  abce  the 
current  construction  rate.  This  con^truc- 
tlcn  will  require  an  estimated  $26.8  billio;. 
in  revenue  or  an  annual  revenue  rcquire- 
meiit  of  $2  7  bUllon  for  the  remainder  of 
tlie  decade 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  that  is  an  excel- 
lent statement. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Is  it  logical  to  as- 
sume that  the  locril  property  owner, 
whether  he  owns  a  liome  or  a  business, 
can  assume  a  burden  like  that,  m  addi- 
tion to  what  he  is  already  cari-ving  at 
the  local  level?  Is  it  not  time  that  some- 
one speak  up  in  behalf  of  the  already 
overburdened  homeowner  and  property 
owner  in  the  school  districts  throughout 
the  country? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  so  glad  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  spoken  up  agam. 
He  spcke  up  before  in  connection  with 
his  Federal  aid  t-o  education  presenta- 
tion. Yesterday  the  Senator  adopted 
the  modifying  amendment  offered  by 
his  junior  coUeapue.  to  provide  that  20 
percent  of  the  school  construction  money 
which  is  made  available  could  go  to  a 
district  which  has  already  built  a  school 
by  issuing  a  bond  which  has  placed  a 
heavy  tax  burden  on  the  real  property  of 
that  community,  and  that  that  20  percent 
could  be  used  to  help  with  that  bond 
issue.  What  we  must  watch  out  for  in 
a  Federal  aid  to  education  bill  is  that  we 


do  not  do  an  Injustice  to  the  school  dis- 
tricts that  have  done  their  jobs. 
Mr.  McNAMARA.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  MORSE.  My  State,  for  example. 
sp>enda  for  its  schools,  in  comparison  with 
its  wealth,  far  in  excess  of  most  States 
In  the  country*.  It  is  in  the  upper 
bracket.  When  we  were  working  on  the 
foiinula.  we  pointed  out  that  some  of  our 
Midwestern  States  and  Northwestern 
States  had  done  a  remarkably  good  job 
in  support  of  their  schools.  In  some 
other  States  there  has  not  been  a  great 
sacrifice  made,  in  some  instances.  That 
is  why  we  asked  for  that  to  be  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  formula,  and 
It  was 

Now  the  Senator  from  Michigan  pro- 
poses that  it  be  conusidered  in  regard  to 
the  money  that  has  to  be  used  for  school 
construction.  I  completely  agree  with 
him.  I  want  the  Senate  to  know  that  I 
will  support  his  amendment.  I  am  not 
at  all  interested  in  the  argument  that  we 
must  not  do  anything  to  the  program,  be- 
cause if  we  do  we  will  have  to  go  into 
conference  with  the  House.  We  ought 
to  insist  on  a  conference  with  the  House. 
If  we  do  not  insist  on  a  conference  with 
the  House,  we  vnW  never  escape  the 
charge  that  we  are  legislating  under  a 
form  of  legislative  blackmail  imposed 
upon  us  by  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Senate  cannot  justify  such 
a  surrender  of  its  prerocatives. 

This  is  a  serious  school  situation  which 
is  typified  by  the  school  that  partially 
collapsed    in    Mississippi.      However,   we 
do  not  have  to  go  very  far  from  the  spot 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  I 
are  now  occupying,  to  discover  school 
buildings   in    the   District   of    Columbia 
which  should  be  condemned.     I  remem- 
ber back  in  1957,  when  my  subcommit- 
tee of  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee was  ably  assisted  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania    [Mr.    CL.fRKl    in    making 
an  investigation  of  the  school  situation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.    We  warned 
then,  for  example,  that  the  Hine  Junior 
High   School    was    a    firetrap.    Nothing 
was  done  about  it.     It  was  not  so  many 
months  thereafter  that  a  fire  broke  out. 
a    rather    damaging   fire,    in    the    Hine 
School     No  children  or  adults  were  in 
the  buildinrr.    Too  bad  the  building  did 
not  burn  to  the  ground.     The  children 
Pot  out  of  there  in  time      It  could  have 
been  a  catastrophe.     Courageous  action 
on  the  part  of  teachei's  and  older  chil- 
dren, through  one  act  of  heroism  after 
another,  led  them  to  safety.     The  fire 
was  put  out.    It  is  still  an  unsafe  build- 
ing.    It  should  not  be  used. 

Our  school  superintendent.  Dr.  Han- 
sen, has  warned  us.  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee,  on  several  occa- 
sions that  we  have  a  serious  school  build - 
mg  problem  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
When  are  we  going  to  learn?  Will  we 
really  have  to  wait  until  a  catastrophe 
occurs?  I  shall  offer,  today  or  tomor- 
row, or  the  next  day,  depending  on  what 
policy  we  agree  upon  today  in  regard 
to  the  length  of  this  seminar  that  we 
are  conducting  on  educational  problems 
of  the  country,  an  amendment  which 
will  bring  the  District  of  Columbia  under 
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the  provUloni  of  federally  Impacted  area 
leglMlatlon,  It  would  be  applicable  only 
to  Public  Law  874,  but  It  would  help 
through  releaM  of  other  fund*  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  been  so 
dedicated  to,  school  construction.  It 
will  help  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the 
tune  of  about  $5  million.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  we  have  a  hard  time  getting  Fed- 
eral help  for  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  because  they  have  no  Sen- 
ators and  they  have  no  Congressmen. 
They  are  voteless  and  they  have  no  po- 
litical pressure  that  they  can  bring  to 
bear. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Are  not  the  chil- 
dren of  the  United  States  in  exactly  the 
5ame  position? 

Mr.  MORSE.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  They  have  no  lob- 
byists. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  schoolchildren 
have  no  powerful  lobby. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  They  have  no 
vote.  They  liave  very  weak  spokesmen. 
They  depend  on  people  like  the  Senator 
and  me  to  get  legislation  necessaiy  in 
the  field  of  education. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  quite 
right.  The  District  of  Columbia  labors 
under  a  handicap.  I  use  the  word  handi- 
cap in  connection  only  with  the  passage 
of  legislation.  Senator  after  Senator 
will  probably  deny,  in  righteous  indig- 
nation, what  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
says,  and  even  resent  what  he  says,  but 
it  needs  to  be  said.  I  have  a  feeling  that 
we  would  get  school  buildings  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  more  quickly  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  73  percent  of  the 
school  population  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  colored. 

Mr.  President,  each  of  those  little  col- 
ored children  also  happens  to  be  a  child 
of  God;  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  just 
as  important,  it  is  equally  important, 
that  we  provide  the  same  education  for 
the  colored  children  of  America  as  for 
the  white  children.  That  is  why  we  can- 
not justify  a  racial  policy  in  connection 
with  education.  That  is  why  my  sub- 
committee will  soon  start  hearings  on 
the  problem  of  segregation  in  America's 
schools.  We  cannot  continue  to  hold 
our  head  high  among  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  and  participate  in  the  dis- 
graceful record  of  segregation  in  the 
United  States.  In  my  opinion,  one  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  whole  matter  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  is  the  lurking 
fear  that  it  might  hasten  the  day  when 
America  will  keep  faith  with  its  Con- 
stitution and  bring  to  an  end  the  im- 
moral segregation  which  exists  in  this 
country,  to  the  damage  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  little  colored  children,  who 
grow  into  citizenship  eventually,  but  are 
scarred  psychologically,  injured  emo- 
tionally, resentful  and  bitter,  because 
they  know  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  do  not  put  into  practice  what  we 
claim  to  be  our  ideals  of  flrst-class  citi- 
zenship. 

That  is  all  bound  up  in  this  fight  today. 
Let  no  one  think  it  is  not.  It  is  far  in 
the  background,  and  some  do  not  like 


to  have  It  broutcht  out  for  full  public 
disclosure.  I  will  make  a  flKht  for  my 
amendment  for  the  District  of  Columbin 
because  I  think  those  colored  children 
are  entitled  to  safe  schools  too  It  may 
take  us  a  few  more  years,  but  we  will 
win.  We  are  making  progre.ss  We  ulll 
win. 

I  say  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to- 
day: "Mr.  President,  you  have  a  fight- 
ing obligation  which  you  owe  to  the 
American  people  on  this  issue  right  now, 
You  have  an  obligation.  Mr.  President, 
to  make  clear  that  you  will  not  take  the 
treatment  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  given  you  in  regard  to 
education." 

The  friends  of  education  have  a  nghi 
to  expect  no  le&j  from  the  President 
Let  me  quickly  add:  I  have  no  questioli 
about  his  fighting  heart.  I  talked  to 
him  at  length  last  week  about  this  prob- 
lem. I  know  how  the  President  feels 
The  President  is  aware  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  field  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation this  year.  He  knows  the  forces 
that  went  to  work  to  prevent  the  pa.sf.- 
age  of  education  legislation  in  the  Hou.st" 

I  am  getting  some  interesting  mall 
because  I  have  spoken  out  against  thoS' 
forces — all  of  them.  I  care  not  wheiT 
the  opposition  comes  from.  When  it  ha.s 
come  from  the  spokesmen  of  the  private 
schools  of  America.  I  have  spoken  out 
against  them.  I  have  told  them  that  if 
they  want  to  make  it  an  issue  in  1962,  I 
will  take  them  on,  because  they  aiv 
wrong,  and  they  know  they  are  wrong. 
They  have  no  right  to  take  an  all-or- 
nothing  position.  As  I  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday,  they  ow» 
it  to  the  taxpayers  to  see  to  it  that  w» 
get  a  sound  public  school  bill  pas.sed  in- 
dependently of  any  private  school  bill, 
and  that  we  then  get  a  private  school 
bill  passed  within  the  framework  of  the 
Constitution  as  far  as  we  can  go  within 
the  Constitution.  That  has  always  been 
my  position.  A  harder  fighter  for  the 
private  school  interests  in  this  country 
does  not  sit  in  the  Senate  today.  I  wa.- 
the  first  to  favor  a  loan  bill  for  private 
schools.  I  know  how  costly  it  would  be 
to  me  so  far  as  politics  is  concerned 
But  if  I  ever  take  a  po.sition  in  this  body 
for  political  reasons,  then  I  have  no 
reason  to  sit  here.  I  .say  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  I  favor  loans  for  pri- 
vate schools  because,  in  my  judgment,  it 
is  important,  too.  that  children  who  go 
to  the  private  schools  have  their  intel- 
lectual potential  developed  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr  Mc- 
Namara]  knows  we  cannot  rewrite  the 
Constitution,  but  I  favor  going  as  far  at 
the  Supreme  Court  will  go  on  this  issue. 
That  is  why  the  Clark-Morse  private 
school  bill  contains  a  section  which  pro- 
vides for  judicial  review.  The  sooner  we 
get  that,  the  sooner  we  will  put  this 
splitting  issue  behind  us.  It  is  not  good 
for  the  country  to  keep  this  Lssue  alive 
The  way  to  get  the  issue  settled  is  to 
have  a  bill  passed  and  get  it  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  determination.  But  I 
say  to  the  spokesmen  for  the  private 
schools  that  we  have  no  right  to  jeopard- 


ize the  intereut*  of  Mtudents  who  utt<*nd 
the  public  «cho<;l,H 

ThOM-  Npokc«m<*n  hhould  recoKnlz<' 
that  50  percent  of  the  children,  for  ex- 
ample, from  Cathohc  familleH  ko  to  ihc 
public  .school.s,  not  to  the  pt  ivalc  schools 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  parents  of 
tho.sr  children  that  there  be  good  public 
schools  It  Is  in  the  interest  of  the  tax- 
payers repre.senting  both  public  and 
private  .school  children  that  we  leduce 
this  uncon.scionable  tax  upon  American 
real  property  which  is  u.sed  primarily  to 
support  the  school  system  of  the  countiy 
It  is  regressive,  not  progressive,  in 
nature. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  behind 
the  scenes  in  this  power  play  in  the  Sen- 
ate today.  Various  lobbyist  groups  arc 
well  represented  in  the  gallery  the.se 
days.  It  was  filled  yesterday  and  it  is 
again  today.  They  do  not  relish  my  talk, 
but  they  do  not  have  an  answer  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  i.s.sue  is  pretty 
clear:  We  back  up  our  President  in  his 
request.  We  reevaluate  the  whole  edu- 
cational matter  in  the  next  .session  of 
Congress.  We  give  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives an  opportunity  to  get  home 
to  talk  to  their  constituents  We  come 
back  next  January,  We  look  at  the 
whole  problem  as  the  President  wants 
us  to  look  at  it.  If  we  do  not  do  that, 
we  will  let  our  President  down.  We  will 
do  him  great  damage,  unjustifiably  so. 

If  we  follow  the  President's  recom- 
mendations, we  will  support  every  .school 
district  in  the  country  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  dollar  for  the  next  year.  We 
will  have  another  chance  to  look  at  this 
situation  next  January  10 

But  to  pa.ss  an  impacted  ai  eas  bill  and 
an  NDEA  bill  for  2  or  more  years,  as  is 
proposed  by  some  per.sons.  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  will  immediately  weaken,  if  not 
absolutely  destroy,  any  possible  chance  of 
the  President  succeeding  next  year  in  a 
reevaluation  and  a  reconsideration  of 
his  educational  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk,  and 
request  to  have  printed,  my  amendment 
which  would  apply  Public  Law  874  to  the 
District  of  Columbia:  for  Public  Law  874 
is  the  only  one  from  which  the  District 
of  Columbia  can  really  benefit,  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  printed,  subject 
to  being  called  up  whenevei  I  decide  to 
call  it  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tb.e 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr,  President.  I  am 
about  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum. I  suggest  that  after  that,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr  McNamar.^ 
complete  the  presentation  of  his  amend- 
ment. I  want  him  to  know  that  .so  far  a.^ 
I  am  concerned.  I  shall  be  happy  to  ac- 
cept his  amendment;  but,  as  he  knows, 
that  will  require  Senate  action. 

I  think  I  shall  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  and  then  we  can  have  a  little 
conference  and  can  decide  what  to  do. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.   Very  well. 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll, 

Mr  CASE  of  South  DftkoU.  Mr. 
President,  before  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  leaves  the  Chamber.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  qiiorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  object.  I  call  for  a 
live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion 18  heard ;  and  the  call  of  the  roll  will 
continue. 

The  legislative  clerk  continued  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject  

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER      'Mr 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair'. 
Does  the  Senator  object  or  not  objecf, 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota      I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion IS  heard. 

Mr  M.M^SFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  objection 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  to 
resolve  this  matter,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  Tlic  clerk  will  continue 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


[No.  1»81 

Barilett 

Krvln 

Muakie 

Per.nctl 

Gruenlng 

Paetore 

BOKRS 

Hart 

Proutv 

Butler 

Keating 

8alt<:>ii8tall 

Case.  S  D<tli. 

lAing.  HHW<kU 

Bmhh.  Mms 

Church 

M..ii>flcid 

Pp.irkjuau 

ClnrK 

MrNftrnara 

Wllilarr.-:   Del 

Dvorsbak 

Morse 

Vouug.  Ohio 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMrs,  Neu- 
berger],  and  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  I  Mr,  Williams',  arc  absent  on 
official  busines.-^. 

I  also  announce  that  Uic  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez  I  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  !Mr,  Anperson  i 
arc  absent  because  of  illness 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr. 
Bridges]  is  absent  because  of  Ulness. 

The  Senators  from  Iowa  !Mr.  Hicken- 
LOOPER  and  Mr.  Miller]  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Tower]  arc  absent  on 
official  bu.siness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Beall],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis],  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum IS  not  present. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed 
to  request  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PFIESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 


After  a  little  delay.  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr. 

Allott,   Mr.   BiBLB,   Mr.    BtJKDicx.   Mr. 
Bush,  Mr    Bykd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Bykd 
of    West    Virginia,    Mr     Cawkoh,    Mr 
Capehart,    Mr    Carlsow,    Mr     Carroll, 
Mr    Case  of  New  Jersey,  Mr    Cooper, 
Mr  Cotton,  Mr.  Disksen,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Douglas,  Mr.   Eastland,  Mr.  Ellendee, 
Mr.   Encle.    Mr.    Fonc,   Mr.   Fitlbricht, 
Mr.  Goldwateh,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Hickey,  Mr.  Hill.  Mr 
Holland.  Mr    Hrvska,  Mr,  Humphrey, 
Mr  Jackson,  Mr  Javits,  Mr  Johnston, 
Mr,    Jordan.   Mr    Kefauver.   Mr.    Kerr, 
Mr.  Kuchel.  Mr.  Lausche,  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,    Mr.    Macnuson,    Mr     Mans- 
field, Mr.   McCarthy,  Mr.   McClellan. 
Mr,    McGee,    Mr.    Metcalf,    Mr.    MoN- 
roney,  Mr   Moss,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Peil. 
Mr    Proxmire.  Mr    Randolph.  Mr    Rob- 
ertson.   Mr     Russell,    Mr     Schoeppel. 
Mr,   Scott,  Mr    Smathers.  Mrs,  Smith 
of  Maine,  Mr,  Stennis,  Mr,  Symington, 
Mr.     Talmadge,     Mr.     Thurmond,     Mr, 
Wiley.      Mr       yARBOROucH,      and      Mr 
Young    of    North    Dakota    entered    the 
Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER      A  quo- 
rum is  present. 


AID  TO  SCHOOLS  IN   FEDER.ALI  Y 
IMPACTED  AREAS 

Tlic  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S.  2393'  to  extend  for  1  year 
th.e  temporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws 
815  and  874  relating  to  Federal  a."^.<::,"^^t- 
ance  in  the  construction  and  operation 
of  .schools  in  federally  impacted  areas 
and  to  provid'^  for  the  application  of 
such  laws  to  .A,mer.can  Samoa. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, in  my  remarks  on  the  need  for  a 
school  construction  program  this  year,  I 
placed  in  the  Record  evidence  on  the 
f oUowins  points : 

First.  That  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  in  Uic  field  of  education  smce 
the  enactment  of  our  Con.'^mution. 

Second.  That  in  the  precise  field  of 
.school  con.struction — there  i^  a  long  and 
varied  histciy  of  Federal  participation 
throu!:h  such  prosrrams  as  PWA,  the 
impacted  areas  legislation  and  similar 
measures. 

Third.  That  the  latest  figures  avail- 
able from  the  Office  of  Education  show 
that  the  Nation  needed — as  of  the  fall  of 
1960 — a  total  of  more  than  142.000  class- 
rooms. 

What  does  this  classroom  shortage 
mean? 

Former  President  Eisenhower  called 
for  a  White  House  Conference  on  Edu- 
cation in  1956. 

I  should  like  to  read  what  that  con- 
ference thou'ht  about  our  classroom 
ne'^ds. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  yield  the 
floor  because  it  is  necessary-  for  me  to  at- 
tend a  m  'eting  off  the  floor. 


Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  CAmvONl, 
evidence  was  heard  en  the  question  of 
contributions  to  political  parties,  and  on 
various  ways  of  amending  the  present 
law  governing  those  contributions. 

Recently  the  Deseret  News,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  published  an  article  on  this 
subject  which  accords  very  much  with 
the  position  I  took  before  the  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  'For  Better  Govern- 
ment," published  on  September  7.  1&61. 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

iProm  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram,  Sept   7.  1961] 
PoR  Better  Govzhnment 

Confess  is  now  considering  a  bill  that 
could  finally  help  attain  that  long-eoiight 
goal  of  political  reformers— grassroots  cam- 
paign contributions  from  the  great  mass  of 
Individual  citizens. 

Tlie  bill  would  attain  this  worthwhile  goal 
by  providing  a  tax  incentive.  Voters  who 
contributed  at  least  $20  to  Federal  general 
elections  cotild  trim  $10  from  their  Federal 
Income  taxes  The  tax  deduction  would  not 
bo   increased   by   a   larger  donation. 

This  Nation  has  a  long  way  to  go  before 
reaching  such  a  goal.  The  hard  fact  Is  that 
only  2  percent  of  American  voters  now  con- 
tribute to  political  cAmpalgns.  And  of  all 
c.-impaign  spending.  90  percent  comes  from 
;'bt''at    1    percent    of   the    population. 

TW.s.  however,  does  not  mean  that  clU- 
r^'^.s  generally  are  unwilling  to  make  small 
campaign  contributions  A  public  poll  has 
shown  that  17  million  American  families 
would  be  willing  to  contribute  $5  each  to 
the  p'lrues  of  their  choice.  But  for  some 
reason  most  of  them  never  get  arouuU  to  do- 
ing it. 

If  they  did.  the  $85  million  that  would 
bo  raised  could  revolutionize  .^merlcan  poli- 
tics. It  could  reduce  the  disproportionate 
influence  exercised  by  the  "big  money  boys  " 
Countless  small,  individual  contributions 
could  help  remove  from  politics  the  tempta- 
tion of  large  institutional  or  personal  donors 
to  try  to  pull  strings.  In  fact,  the  clean 
breath  cf  fresh  air  that  such  grassroots  con- 
tr;but;ons  could  bring  into  politics  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  $85  miiUon  or 
more  that  cotiJd  be  raised  this  way  is  more 
than  twice  the  *33  m:llion  spent  by  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Parties  combined 
in  a  presidential  election. 

In  short,  better  politics  and  belter  govern- 
ment could  easily  result  from  a  well-sup- 
ported drive  to  obtain  grassroots  campaign 
c  intrlbuiions.  It's  about  time  we  did  some- 
thing to  make  it  a  reality. 


P 


BETTER  GOVERNMENT 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  at  a  hear- 
ing of  the  Subcommittee  on  Prhnleges 
and  Elections,  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  presided  over 
by  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair,  the 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  POWER  FROM 
UNITS  OF  THE  UPPER  COLORADO 
RIVER  PROJECT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Piesident.  the  ques- 
tion of  buildinp  the  tie  lines  between  the 
dams  of  the  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect has  been  discussed  extensively  in 
my  State  and  in  all  of  the  States  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  Basin, 

There  is  great  conflict  on  whether 
these  lines  should  be  built  by  the  Federal 
Government,  to  tie  the  dams  together, 
or  whether  private  utilities  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  build  the  lines 
and  charge  a  wheeling  fee  for  wheeling 
the  power.  A  great  deal  has  been  said 
on  the  subject. 
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Recently  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Commission  held  a  meeting  in  Denver  at 
which  private  utilities  offered  some  sort 
of  an  agreement  to  the  Upi>er  Colorado 
River  Commission.  I  have  called  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  and  they  have  advised 
me  that  no  such  proposal  has  been  made 
to  them.  Nevertheless  the  proposal  was 
published  in  the  press.  There  appeared 
in  the  Ogden  Standard-Examiner,  on 
September  3,  of  this  year,  a  newspaper 
account  of  what  had  occurred  at  the 
meeting  and  what  action  was  taken  by 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Commission. 

Subsequently  there  appeared  a  resolu- 
tion which  was  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion. That  resolution  was  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  by  my  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett]. 

On  September  6,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Governor  McNichols.  of  Colorado, 
discussing  this  same  subject,  and  point- 
ing out  that  the  action  of  the  Upper  Col- 
orado River  Commission  did  not  repre- 
sent the  ofiBcial  action  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  and  was  done  without  his 
knowledge  or  consent. 

I  believe  this  explains  better  than  I 
could  the  controversy  that  has  been  re- 
volving around  this  particular  subject, 
and  therefore  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
newspaper  account  from  the  Ogden 
Standard-Examiner,  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, and  the  letter  from  Governor 
McNichols  dated  September  5,  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Ogden  Standard-E.xaminer,  Sept. 
3.  1961) 

Private    Firms    Score    Big    Point    in    Power 
Transmission  Battle 

Denver. — Five  private  utility  firms  won  a 
major  victory  when  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Commission  unanimously  threw  its  support 
to  their  compromise  plan  for  distributing 
power  from  units  of  the  upper  Colorado 
River  project. 

Commission  members  from  Colorado. 
Utah.  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  and  one  repre- 
senting the  Federal  Government  approved 
the  plan. 

The  action  allied  the  powerful  policymak- 
ing agency  with  advocates  of  the  private  util- 
ity system  in  the  private  versus  public  power 
controversy,  and  set  the  stage  for  debate  in 
Congress  on  the  issue  next  weeic. 

The  Kennedy  administration,  like  that  of 
its  Republican  predecessor  under  President 
Eisenhower,  has  recommended  an  all-Federal 
system  of  power  transmission  from  partici- 
pating units  of  the  upper  Colorndo  project. 

SAVE    MILLIONS 

The  five  private  firms  contend  their  own 
existing  lines  can  be  used  for  transmitting 
power  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  thus 
saving  millions  of  dollars  for  constructing  a 
Federal  system  they  claim  would  duplicate 
their  own. 

Gov.  George  Clyde,  of  Utah,  a  Republican 
and  a  Commission  member,  .said  the  five- 
member  agency  met  in  executive  session  to 
discuss  the  revised  plan  submitted  by  the 
utilities. 

In  effect,  the  new  proposal  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  private  system  development 
by  $146  million  and  would  require  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  pay  the  private  utilities 
only  taxes  and  normal  maintenance  after 
the  transmission  lines  were  amortized. 


The  original  offer  refused  to  consider  a 
cost  reduction  to  the  Federal  Government 
after  the  lines  are  amortized  during  the  first 
50  years.  ij 

SPECIAL   CASE  11 

L.  R.  Patterson,  vice  president  of  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Co.  of  Colorado,  said  in  a  letter 
to  the  Commission  that  "such  procedure  is 
definitely  contrary  to  normal  public  utili- 
ties accounting  practices   ' 

But.  his  letter  added,  the  private  utilities 
"are  willing  to  consider  this  particular  serv- 
ice as  a  special  case  •  •  •  in  the  Interest  of 
the  earlier  development  of  the  participating 
projects." 

Joining  Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado  in 
the  private  groups-  campaign  are  Public 
Service  Co.  of  New  Mexico.  Utah  Power  4: 
Light  Co.,  Arizona  Public  Service  Co.,  and 
Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.  of  Portland.  Oreg 

Voting  in  favor  of  their  plan  at  the  Com- 
mission meeting  were  Utairs  Governor  Clyti« 
former  Gov.  Edwin  G.  Johnson  of  Colorado 
John  Bliss  of  New  Mexico,  and  Earl  Lloyd  of 
Wyoming. 

The  fifth  Commission  member  is  Robert 
Newell  of  Boise,  Idaho,  representing  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Newell's  vote  in  behalf  of  the  private  utili- 
ties came  as  somewhat  of  a  surprise,  since 
the  Federal  Government's  position  favors  th* 
all -Federal  transmission  plan 

State    of    Colorado. 

Executive    Chambers, 
Denver,    September    5     196 1. > 
Hon.    Fra.nk    Edward    Moss. 
U.S.   Senate.    Senate   Office   Building 
Washington,    DC. 

Dear  Senator  Moss;  On  September  1 
1961,  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Commission 
adopted  a  resolution  endorsing  a  prop>o3al 
by  various  private  power  companies  to  pOT- 
mit  those  companies  to  constrtict.  own,  and 
operate  major  segments  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  transmission  system 
A  meeting  of  the  commission  was  held  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  for  this  purpose,  during  my 
absence  from  the  State.  I  am  sure  that  you 
h.ave  already  been  advised  of  the  commis- 
sion's action. 

The  official  agency  of  this  State  In  matters 
pertaining  to  reclamation  development  Is 
the  Colorado  Water  Conservation  Boand 
That  board,  after  intensive  staff  study 
adopted  a  resolution  on  AuE;ust  2.  1961.  en- 
dorsing the  construction  of  the  transmission 
system  which  heretofore  has  been  approved 
by  Secretary  Seaton  and  Secretary  Ud.\ll  I 
have  already  expressed  my  complete  aari 
contimung  support  of  our  State  board's  po- 
sition. 

The  purpose  of  this  communication  is  t-  • 
advi.se  you  that  fne  recent  action  of  Colo- 
rado's commissioner  on  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Commission,  who  IncidenUiliy  is  my 
appointed  representative  to  the  commission, 
was  undertaken  without  my  knowledge  or 
consent.  The  action  was  likewise  taken 
without  tlie  knowledge,  consent,  or  counsel 
of  the  Colorado  Water  Conservation  Board, 
onr  official  Stale  agency. 

I  am  also  advised  that  the  technical  staff 
of  the  Commission  was  never  requested  t*;i 
make  and  therefore  never  made  a  recom- 
mendation on  the  important  issues  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  Commission's  resolu- 
tion. 

I  am  further  nd vised  that  the  so-called 
new  proposals  of  the  private  power  com- 
panies were  never  made  In  writing  until 
after  the  Commls.slon  adopted  Its  resolution 
I  also  have  information  that  members  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Commission  met  In 
secret  session  with  officials  of  the  private 
power  companies  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
about  a  week  before  the  official  commission 
meeting  of  September  1.  1961.  The  pro- 
posals  made  at   the  Salt  Lake   City   meeting 


were  never  communicated  to  me.  to  the 
commission's  own  staff,  nor  to  the  respon- 
sible State  agencies. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  receive  any  new 
proposals  by  the  interested  private  power 
companies  and  to  have  such  proposals  made 
available  for  review  and  recommendation  by 
the  appropriate  State  agencies,  by  the  com- 
mission's own  staff,  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Until  such  proper  reviews  and 
recommendations  are  made.  I  shall  forthwith 
ask  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Commission 
to  withdraw  Its  resolution  of  September  1, 
1961. 

Until  the  foregoing  action  takes  place.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  the  action  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Commission  and  of 
Colorado's  commissioner  thereon,  as  herein 
described,  was  and  is  contrary  to  my  position 
and  to  the  official  position  of  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

Sincerely, 

Steve  McNichols. 


AID    TO    SCHOOLS     IN     FEDERALLY 
IMPACTED  AREAS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <S  2393'  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  temporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws 
815  and  874  relating  to  Federal  assistance 
in  the  construction  and  operation  of 
schools  in  federally  impacted  areas  and 
to  provide  for  the  application  of  such 
laws  to  Ameiican  Samoa. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President,  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  now,  whether  or 
not  Federal  aid  should  be  extended  to 
impacted  areas,  is  one  which  is  not  con- 
troversial in  and  of  itself.  The  coming 
of  large  Federal  in.stallations  into  our 
various  States  and  the  concentration 
there  of  families  with  children  of  school 
age  made  it  perfectly  apparent  that  these 
school  districts  locally  could  not  support 
the  load  that  was  thrust  upon  them  by 
the  .sudden  change  in  population. 
Therefore,  we  began  with  the  Federal 
aid  to  impacted  districts.  This  has  been 
of  great  significance  in  my  State  of 
Utah,  because  we  have  had  large  con- 
centrations of  population  in  and  around 
Hill  Air  Force  Base,  and  there  have  also 
been  larpe  concentrations  in  the  Box 
Elder  County  area  because  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Thiokol  Chemical  Co.  plant, 
in  which  the  first  stape  of  the  Minute- 
man  is  to  be  manufactured  and  where 
considerable  R  &  D.  activities  are  going 
ahead  with  solid  propellants.  There  are 
other  areas  of  the  State  such  as  those 
in  Tooele  County,  where  the  Tooele  De- 
pot has  attracted  a  large  number  of 
people.  Recently  it  has  been  given  an 
increased  mission  becau.se  of  the  termi- 
nation of  the  depots  at  Ranicr  and 
Benicia. 

So  this  problem  will  continue  It  has 
been  urgent  and  necessary  that  aid  to 
impacted  areas  be  extended  to  districts 
of  this  .sort.  So  I  heartily  support  the 
position  of  the  committee  in  continuing 
impacted  area.  This  is  Federal  aid  which 
is  readily  recognizable  for  this  need. 
There  has  been  a  little  controversy 
about  it.  The  only  controversy  which 
seems  to  exist  on  this  type  of  Federal  aid 
is  the  length  of  time  the  extension  of  the 
program  shall  run,  and  the  precise  for- 
mula as  to  whether  a  district  would  or 
would  not  qualify. 
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The  general  idea  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation is  perfectly  acceptable.  Many 
pei'.soiis  have  wi'ltten  and  talked  to  me 
about  Federal  aid  generally  and  have 
l->een  concerned  about  Federal  control 
resulting  from  this  kind  of  aid.  They 
.seem  to  overlook  the  fact  thai  Federal 
aid  has  been  extended  all  these  years, 
and  there  has  never  been  a  complaint 
or  an  instance,  .so  tar  a.s  I  know,  of  Fed- 
eral control  of  the  areas  clauneci  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  idea  oi  Federal 
control  of  schools  as  a  lesiUt  of  Federal 
aid  to  .schools  is  entirely  specious  The 
Fedeial  contribution,  even  for  the  ino.sl 
ambitious  of  the  bills  offered,  would 
amount  to  a  mere  5  or  10  percent,  or 
some  small  fraction  of  the  total  cost  of 
supporting  the  .schools.  If  the  aid  wee 
extended  m  the  way  the  formula  re- 
quired— that  IS.  the  money  bein«  made 
available  according  to  a  particular  for- 
mula and  extended  to  the  State  board 
of  education  or  whatever  Slate  control 
agency  is  concerned,  there  beiiic  no  fur- 
ther Federal  supervision  of  the  funds — 
certainly  theie  could  be  no  Federal  (on- 
trol.  So  the  argument  of  Federal  con- 
ti'ol  falls  by  the  board 

It  .seems  to  me  that  the  only  arr.uineiU 
which  really  ha-s  any  substance  is  the  one 
made  by  lho.se  who  are  simply  ur'.Mllins 
that  the  Federal  Goveiiiment  stiould  con- 
tribute any  of  it-s  re.sources  to  tlie  States 
in  a-ssisting  them  to  bear  this  great 
financial  burden  The  cost  of  education 
is  one  of  the  greatest  tax  burdens  which 
has  come  to  us  in  this  country  In  lact. 
it  is  one  of  the  great  burdens  of  all  ine 
major  nations  of  the  woild.  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
system  of  ^joveiiiinent.  we  must  recognize 
the  tiemendous  financial  expendiluie 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  m  the 
field  of  education. 

At  the  time  of  the  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion some  40  years  a^o.  the  population  of 
the  Soviet  Union  was  laigely  illiteiaie 
Estimates  were  that  as  high  as  80  or  85 
percent  of  the  people  of  Ru.s.sia  were  il- 
literate at  tliat  time 

By  a  determined  and  concentrated  ef- 
fort, m  the  intervenina  40  yeais,  the 
Communist  rulers  of  Soviet  Russia  have 
built  an  educational  system  which  is  now 
univer.^al  and  is  compulsory  Literacy 
has  become  the  rule  in  the  Soviet  Union 
The  estimates  now  are  that  fiom  95  to 
98  percent  of  the  population  of  the  Soviet 
Union  can  read  and  write  In  fact,  a 
stronu  effort  is  beins^  made  m  this  par- 
ticular field.  One  of  the  notable  things 
to  ob.serve  m  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  vast 
effort  which  is  being  made  to  print  and 
publish  all  .sorts  of  books  and  pamphlets 
Of  course,  they  are  propat;andistic  in  na- 
ture. It  is  the  purpose  of  tlie  govern- 
ment to  propaeandi7e  the  people  Nev- 
ertheless, they  are  made  available, 
and  everyone  reads 

The  Soviet  system  of  economics  is  such 
that  subsidies  are  readily  granted  for  any 
purpo.se  which  the  Government  de.siies  to 
stimulate,  so  the  printing  industry  is  sub- 
sidized, and  the  books  are  sold  at  a  frac- 
tion of  the  actual  cost  of  pioducint:  them. 

But  I  come  back  to  the  point  that  this 
activity  indicates  that  a  complete 
chantJieover  has  been  made  in  the  Soviet 
Union  from  a  population  which  was  il- 


literate and  unschooled  to  one  which  is 
highly  literate,  and  with  all  children  at- 
tending .school.  Great  progress  also  has 
been  made  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
field  of  adult  education 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Soviet 
Union  contributes  as  much  as  25  percent 
of  its  governmental  budt-'et  in  support  of 
Its  .schools.  If  a  comparable  contribu- 
tion were  made  in  the  United  States,  our 
schools  would  be  the  best  m  the  world. 
We  could  have  adequate  classrooms.  We 
could  provide  more  teachers  who  were 
qualified  and  trained  in  particular  sub- 
jects, we  could  improve  upon  the  very 
fine  .schools  which  we  now  have.  One  of 
the  institutions  which  has  made  the 
United  States  prominent  economically 
and  politically  in  the  world  is  the  excel- 
lent pi  blic  .school  system  which  we  have 
developed  We  too,  have  compulsory 
education  in  all  States  The  amount  of 
education  which  is  compuLsory  vanes 
from  State  to  State,  and  that  is  proper, 
because  1  believe  education  should  re- 
main in  the  control  of  the  States. 

However,  our  continuinL-  problem  is  to 
improve  the  excellence  of  our  instruction 
and  to  make  available  to  our  children 
the  kind  of  instruction  which  will  enable 
them  to  compete  in  the  present-day 
world  The  wo!  Id  has  become  more 
complex  Of  course,  that  is  a  cliche, 
.something  we  all  recognize.  But  the 
.schoolchildren  of  today,  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  prades,  are  talkin;:  about 
nuclear  fi.ssion.  travel  into  space,  and 
chemical  equations  and  formulas  which 
were  not  even  thought  of  20  years  apo. 
even  at  the  collepc  level  A.s  we  move 
deeper  into  this  field,  we  shall  require 
more  and  more  effort  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation But  proportionately  America  is 
falling  behind:  '.ve  are  not  keeping  up 
While  we  have  contributed  more  in  dol- 
lars to  our  schools,  percentagewise,  com- 
pared to  our  population  and  our  gross 
national  product,  we  are  not  keeping  up. 

Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  wrote  a  very 
interesting  article  about  the  Federal  aid 
to  education  bill  It  bears  repeating  I 
shall  read  it 

The   School   Bill 
I  By  Walter  Lippmann) 

After  foreign  aid.  the  most  urgent  business 
before  Congress  is  the  bill  known  as  the 
School  Asslsunce  Act  of  1961  The  Senate 
passed  the  administration  bill  on  May  25  by 
a  vote  of  49  to  34  This  bill  authorizes  for 
a  period  of  3  years  the  payment  of  $850  mil- 
lion a  year  in  grants  to  the  States  for  the 
construction  of  public  schools,  for  payment 
of  teachers'  salaries,  for  operating  and  main- 
tenance costs.  The  funds  are  to  be  allocated 
among  the  States  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age  weighted  by  an 
equ.'ilization  formula  based  on  personal  in- 
come per  child  of  school  age  in  each  State. 
The  Federal  Government  would  then  be 
paying  about  10  percent,  instead  of  5  per- 
cent as  now,  of  the  Nation's  bill  for  public 
school  education 

In  tlie  House,  a  bill  authorizing  substan- 
tially the  same  amount  and  kind  of  aid  has 
been  voted  by  the  committee,  and  will  pre- 
sumably come  to  the  floor  during  the  last 
week  of  June. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  this  point  the  admin- 
istration has  had  to  unravel  the  tangled 
question,  raised  by  the  Catholic  hierarchy  at 
the  beginning  of  March,  whether  Congress 
could  give  aid  to  the  public  schools  without 


pruvidii.g  some  kind  of  aid  for  the  parochial 
schcHDls.  President  Kennedys  view  has  been 
that  it  IS  unconstitutional  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  give  to  the  parcx-hial  schools 
the  same  kind  of  aid  it  proposes  to  give  to 
the  public  schools  The  hierarchy  did  not 
deny  this.  But  it  argued  that  it  would  be 
constitutional  to  authorize  not  grants,  as  to 
the  public  schools,  but  loans  over  a  long 
term  and  at  low  interest  rates,  and  that  this 
be  done  m  the  same  legislation  which  makes 
grants  to  the  public  schools 

The  administration  response  was  that  the 
public  school  aid  issue  should  not  be  con- 
tused by  linking  it  inseparably  with  private 
scliool  loans  If  the  Congress  later  chose 
to  provide  loans  to  privi-.te  schools  in  sep- 
arate legislation,  well  and  good;  its  con- 
stitutionality could  be  tested  m  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  administration  went  so  lar  as 
to  provide  the  Senate  Education  Subcum- 
miltee  witli  a  memorandum  of  law  concern- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  \arious  forms  of 
aid  to  private  schools.  Grants  and  loans  for 
general  purpose  across-the-board  and  tui- 
tion payments  for  all  church  school  pupils 
wculd  be  clearly  unconstitutional,  it  said. 
But  It  IS  probably  possible,  according  to  the 
memorandum,  to  grant  loans  to  private 
schools  for  special  national  purposes,  as  in 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  without 
constitutional  objections  This  memoran- 
dum pointed  the  way  to  the  present  plan 
to  give  aid  lor  sj^ecial  purposes  to  private 
schools  through  expansion  of  the  National 
Defei;se   Education   Act 

This  was.  It  seems  to  me.  the  right  course 
to  take.  It  would  be  a  grave  matter,  divi- 
sive in  its  effect  throughout  the  Nation,  if 
Congress  were  prevented  from  voting  aid  to 
the  public  schools  unless  it  also  voted  aid  to 
to  the  parochial  schools.  Speaker  R.^tevrn 
was  surely  right  in  his  insistence  last  week 
that  the  original  priorities  be  kept,  that  pub- 
lic school  aid  be  considered  belore  the  ques- 
tion of  limited  aid  to  parochial  schools 

On  the  other  hand,  the  5  million  children 
in  the  parochial  schools  are  just  as  impor- 
tant to  the  Nation  as  any  other  children  If. 
as  has  been  made  clear  in  an  admirable 
series  of  articles  by  Terry  Ferrer  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribtine  the  parochial  schools 
are  in  serious  financial  trouble,  anything 
that  can  l>e  done  to  help  them  which  does 
not  violate  the  constittitional  principle  of 
separation  of  church  and  state  should  be 
done. 

It  is  often  said  by  skeptics  and  by  oppo- 
nents that  there  Is  too  much  emphasis  on 
money,  and  that  what  ails  American  educa- 
tion is  not  so  niuch  poverty  as  mediocrity. 
This  might  be  described  as  a  profound  half- 
truth.  It  is  true  that  a  good  educational 
system  requires  a  lot  more  than  money  It 
requires,  in  fact,  r  rising  standard  of  intel- 
lectual interest  and  of  moral  purpose  in  the 
whole  community  But  it  is  also  true  that 
without  money  without  much  more  money, 
without  at  least  twice  as  much  money  as  is 
now  spent  on  public  education,  the  intel- 
lecttial  and  moral  standards  of  our  schools 
will  deteriorate  in  years  to  come  For  with 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  school  popu- 
lation which  is  just  ahead,  the  money  now 
available  will  not  pay  for  enough  school- 
rooms and   enougli   qualified  schoolteachers. 

The  most  important  and  the  most  appeal- 
ing point  raised  by  the  opponents  of  school 
aid  Is  that  education  is  a  matter  that  be- 
longs to  the  States  and  to  the  localities. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  this.  None  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  administration  bill  denies  that 
education  belongs  to  the  States  and  locali- 
ties, and  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which 
impairs  in  any  degree  their  control  of  the 
schools,  their  power  to  build  them,  their 
jxiwer  to  decide  what  shall  t>e  t«ught  in 
them,  their  power  to  choose  the  men  and 
women  who  shall  teach  in  them. 
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with  this  principle  undisputed,  we  are 
nevertheless  confronted  with  a  condition 
which  cannot  be  wished  away  by  ignoring  it. 
The  fact  is  that  most  of  the  States  and  local- 
ities cannot  raise  enough  money  to  provide 
the  public  education  which  mxist  be  pro- 
vided In  the  years  ahead  of  us.  In  the  past 
10  years  the  States  and  localities  have  made 
a  mighty  effort.  They  have  tripled  their 
expenditure  on  public  education  from  $5.8 
billion  in  1950  to  $15.3  billion  in  1960. 

They  cannot  do  what  has  to  be  done  in  the 
next  10  years,  which  at  a  conservative  esti- 
mate Is  to  raise  the  expenditure  on  educa- 
tion of  $30  billion  a  year.  Why  not?  Be- 
cause the  demands  on  State  and  localities 
have  caused  them  to  tax  and  to  borrow  at 
rates  which  cannot  be  raised  much  further. 
Besides  the  schools,  they  have  gigantic  bur- 
dens of  public  Improvements  made  necessary 
by  the  growth  of  cities.  In  the  postwar 
years  State  and  local  tax  revenues  have  tri- 
pled and  their  debt  has  quadrupled.  Fur- 
thermore, even  prosperous  States  and  local- 
ities are  prevented  from  utilizing  fully  their 
taxp>aylng  ability  by  a  host  of  administra- 
tive. Jurisdictional,  and  political  factors. 

Federal  tax  revenues  on  the  other  hand 
have  less  than  doubled  since  the  war  and 
Federal  Indebtedness  has  risen  only  6  per- 
cent, representing  a  decreased  proportion  of 
o\ir  GNP.  The  Federal  Government  has  vast 
taxgathering  advantages:  Broad  geographic 
distribution,  freedom  from  fear  of  migration 
of  people  or  industry,  more  efficient  and 
better  financed  tax  administration.  The 
fiscal  machinery  of  the  Federal  Government 
Is  such  that  given  an  adequate  recovery  and 
adequate  economic  growth.  It  can  quite 
effectively  and  painlessly  provide  aid  to  the 
public  schools. 

The  essence  of  the  bill  now  before  Con- 
gress is  that  It  brings  to  the  support  of  pub- 
lic education  in  America  the  fiscal  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Only  If  this  is 
done  can  public  education  In  America  look 
to  the  future  with  hope. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  iike  to 
propose  a  unanimous-consent  agreement. 
I  have  "touched  bases,"  I  believe,  with 
all  Senators  who  are  interested  in  the 
proposed  legislation  now  pending.  I  un- 
derstand that  debate  on  the  McNamara 
amendment  may  be  completed  within  20 
minutes  or  so,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  disposi- 
tion of  the  McNamara  amendment — 
which  would  be  within  30  minutes? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  that  noted 
in  the  Record  that  2  hours  be  allocated 
for  each  amendment  thereafter,  and  4 
hours  on  the  bill,  with  the  time  to  be 
divided  equally  between  the  proponents 
and  the  opponents,  and  with  the  agree- 
ment to  be  prepared  in  accordance  with 
the  regular  form. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoDD  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MOSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  At  this  time,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  majority  leader  whether 
he  has  calendared  the  rest  of  the  week, 
and  what  measures  are  likely  to  come  up 
between  now  and  the  weekend. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  action  on  the  pending  bill,  it  is 
Intended  to  bring  up  Calendar  No.  886, 
House  bill  7057,  which  has  to  do  with 
the  tax  treatment  of  clay  and  shale; 
Calendar  No.  851,  House  bill  8444.  the 
District  of  Columbia  elections  bill;  Cal- 
endar No.  844,  House  bill  6141.  the  so- 
called  Hiss  Act;  Calendar  No.  842,  House 
bill  6775,  the  dual  rate  shipping  bill; 
Calendar  No.  862,  Senate  bill  2194,  the 
District  of  Columbia  unemployment  bill; 
House  bill  8072,  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriation  bill.  It  will  be  reported 
today,  I  believe.  It  can  be  considered 
sometime  later  in  the  week,  and  it  is 
our  intention  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  that  done  if  conditions  work  out 
accordingly.  The  foreign  aid  bill,  H.R. 
9033,  is  in  the  Senate  committee.  It 
will  be  reported  Wednesday  and  will  be 
brought  up  on  Friday  of  this  week.  I 
wish  to  notify  the  Senate  that,  so  far 
as  the  leadership  can  find  out,  this  is  a 
definite  commitment. 

After  that,  the  public  works  bill,  which 
passed  the  House  yesterday,  will  be  re- 
ported next  Tuesday,  September  19,  and 
be  brought  up  as  soon  thereafter  as 
reasonably  possible. 

The  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
will  be  reported  on  September  20  or 
21,  and  it  will  be  called  up  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  wish  the  Senate  to  pay  close  atten- 
tion to  this  one:  The  resolution  amend- 
ing rule  XXn  will  be  taken  up  this  Sat- 
urday, September  16. 

Then,  we  will  take  up  Calendar  No. 
853.  S.  2426,  the  election  bill,  reported 
by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon]. 

We  will  have  calendar  calls  at  any  time 
from  now  on,  after  the  morning  hour. 
Conference  reports  will  always  be  in 
order. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
suggest  that,  once  we  adjourn  sine  die, 
the  Senate  return  on  Wednesday,  Janu- 
ary 10,  next  year. 

One  more  matter.  There  is  a  bill 
which  will  be  passed  by  the  House,  I 
understand,  and  will  be  taken  up  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  I  do  not 
know  the  number  of  it.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  interested  in  it.  That 
will  be  brought  up  this  year. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  of  reconvening  in 
January  with  some  Members  on  the  mi- 
nority side.  Normally,  the  Congress 
would  come  into  session  on  Wednesday. 
January  3,  but  I  see  no  objection  what- 
soever to  coming  in  on   January    10. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  discussing  the 
matter,  we  looked  at  the  calendar  and 
realized  we  would  be  fairly  well  caught 
up  with  the  business  of  this  session.  In 
view  of  that  fact,  it  was  thought  advis- 
able to  consider  returning  on  Janu- 
ary 10. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  One  other  question 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader:  I 
am  rather  reluctant  to  make  the  sug- 
gestion in-  view  of  his  complete  coopera- 
tion throughout  this  session,  but  I  am 
wondering  if  he  contemplates  a  session 
on  Saturday  of  this  week. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed,  but  I 
do  not  anticipate  any  votes  on  that  day. 
I  could  be  mistaken.  I  Intend  to  call 
up  the  resolution  on  rule  XXII,  and  we 
do  intend  to  lay  down  a  petition  that 
day  seeking  to  invoke  cloture.  That  pe- 
tition will  be  under  the  sponsorship  of 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  minor- 
ity leader  I  Mr.  Dirksen]  and  myself. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  so  I  may 
a.sk  the  majority  leader  a  question? 

Mr.  MOSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  may  have  mis- 
under.stood — I  am  not  sure — but  did  I 
correctly  understand  that  on  this  com- 
ing Saturday  the  majority  leader  will 
bnnc  up  a  resolution  to  amend  rule 
XXII? 

Mr.  MAN.SFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Did  I  also  correctly 
under.stand  the  distinguislied  majority 
leader  to  say  that  on  the  same  day  there 
Will  be  laid  down  a  cloture  petition? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  a  petition  for 
cloture,  by  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  On  the  same  day? 
Will  It  be  done  on  the  same  day  that  a 
motion  is  made  to  call  up  the  resolution 
to  amend  rule  XXII? 

Mr.  MANSFIFXD.  That  is  correct.  It 
takes  1  day  after  that,  and  then  1  hour 
after  the  Senate  meets  on  the  following 
day.  but  one.  to  proceed.  I  think  we 
all  ought  to  face  up  to  this  matter  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  was  not  raising 
a  debatable  question.  I  wanted  to  be  sure 
I  understood  what  the  majority  leader 
said.  Debate  will  come  on  the  motion  to 
take  up.  I  assume,  and  there  may  be 
some  debate  at  that  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  al- 
ways sure  and  always  knows  what  his 
objective  is. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr.  President.  I  think 
I  should  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
of  this  colloquy  not  be  taken  out  of  the 
time  being  allotted  to  the  McNamara 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  30  minutes 
allotted  to  the  McNamara  amendment 
will  still  hold. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Are  we  to  understand 
the  cloture  petition  will  apply  to  a  pro- 
posed amendment  of  rule  XXII  and  any 
amendments  thereto? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  will  be  offered 
under  the  regular  procedure. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry on  that  point? 

Mr.  MOSS.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  should  like  to  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  inquiry.  In  the 
event  that  the  proposal  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  rule  XXII  is  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate on  Saturday,  and  a  petition  for  clo- 
ture is  sent  to  the  desk  on  the  same  day, 
will  that  preclude  a  motion  to  postpone 
further  discussion  of  this  change  until 
next  January'? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  state  his  inquiry  again? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  state  it  again. 
In  the  event  that  the  resolution  propos- 
ing a  modification  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  is  laid  before  the 
Senate  as  the  pending  business  on  Sat- 
urday next,  and  on  the  same  day  a 
petition  IS  filed  for  the  application  of 
cloture,  will  that  preclude  at  any  time 
thereafter  a  motion  being  made  to  post- 
pone further  discus.sion  of  the  change  of 
the  rule  until  the  coming  session  in 
January  of  1962^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  such  a  motion  would  not  be  in 
order 

Mr  PASTORE  May  I  propound  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  PASTORE  What  if  the  molion 
to  postpone  further  discussion  is  filed  on 
the  same  day  as  the  petition  for  the  ap- 
plication of  cloture''  Would  it  be  con- 
sidered relevant  to  the  same  i.ssuc'' 

The  PRESIDING  OP'FICER  That 
would  not  be  in  order,  because  one  can- 
not move  to  postpone  con.sidcration  of 
somethiiig  which  is  not  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  if 
I  may  be  heard.  I  would  hope  the  Sen- 
ate would  consider  facing  up  to  the  prob- 
lem this  year,  rather  than  postponing 
it.  Seiiators  may  recall  that  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  I  made  a 
pledge  to  this  body  that  before  we  ad- 
journed the  1st  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress we  would  have  reported  to  the 
Senate  a  proposed  change  in  rule  XXII 
That  ha.'<  been  done  A  resolution  has 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  I  would  hope 
the  Senate  would  face  up  to  the  issue 
and  decide  it  one  way  or  the  other  this 
year — and  next  week 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  MOSS  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  that  purpose 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  New  Yoik  will  state  his 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr  KEATING  Mr  President.  I  make 
the  following  parliamentary  inquiry;  If 
at  the  time  the  proposed  amendment  to 
rule  XXII  is  laid  before  the  Senate,  the 
majority  leader  at  ti^.at  time  files  a  clo- 
ture petition  would  the  propo.sed  amend- 
ment be  open  to  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  rules  it  would  be  open  to  amend- 
ment when  It  is  before  the  Senate 

Mr  KEATING  I  take  it  that  would 
be  true  at  aiiy  time  prior  to  the  time 
when  the  Senate  may  vote  cloture  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr  KEATING.  The  Presiding  Officer 
has  not  answered  my  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  filing  of  the 
cloture  petition  would  not  prohibit  the 
offering  of  amendments  to  the  resolution. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  In  view  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  [Mr  Mansfield'  I  wish  to  make 
my  position  clear 

I  am  in  favor  of  resolving  the  ques- 
tion, if  It  can  be  resolved.  I  think  it 
would  be  most  ui"ifortunate.  if  we  could 
not  get  the  application  of  cloture,  to 
have  this  question  drag  on  and  drag 
on.  at  a  time  when  nearly  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  is  tired  and  in  a  testy 
mood.  I  would  rather  .see  the  question 
debated  and  resolved  m  clear  daylight. 
when  we  have  the  time  to  do  it. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  MOSS  I  yield. 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  In  answer  to  the  dis- 
imsuished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
I  think  the  good  faith  of  the  majority 
leader  and  of  the  minority  leader  are 
involved  in  this  question.  When  the 
extended  di.scu.ssion  was  te^rmiiiated  in 
Januaiy.  mainly  because  it  appeared 
that  the  President  would  be  inaugurated 
and  a  Cabinet  mijiht  not  be  confirmed. 
Senators  will  recall  the  meeting  we  had 
at  that  time,  in  which  it  was  agreed  the 
question  would  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Rule  and  Administration,  and  that  the 
majoiity  leader,  m  his  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  would  undertake  to  have 
a  resolution  repoi-ted  to  the  Senate. 

That  resolution  is  on  the  calendar. 
It  comes  to  the  Senate  without  recom- 
mendation. In  view  of  the  discussion 
we  had  and  the  representatioiu  made  at 
that  time,  m  good  faith.  I  thi:ik  there 
must  be  something  better  than  a  mere 
tokf-n  effort  made  in  order  to  evidence 
that  good  faith 

I  thii^k  I  speak  for  the  majority  leader 
and  his  understanding  of  the  matter  at 
the  time  the  agreement  was  consum- 
mated 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  question  the 
motives  or  the  sincerity  of  the  Senators 
I  realize  that  both  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  follow  the  procedure  they 
have  laid  down. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  to  have  a 
filibuster  at  this  time  of  this  particular 
year,  when  the  world  seems  struggling 
to  come  apart  at  the  seams  Here  we 
are  quarreling  among  ourselves  now. 
when  the  question  could  be  .settled  when 
we  really  shall  have  the  time  to  go 
around  the  clock  and  to  resolve  it  once 
and  for  all. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
express  the  hope  that  we  would  under  no 
circumstances  go  around  the  clock. 
While  daylight  hours  are  getting  short- 
er, as  fall  approaches,  there  is  still  plen- 
ty of  daylight  to  consider  the  resolution 
I  would  hoi>e  there  would  be  no  filibuster 
of  any  kind  I  think  in  this  instance  it 
would  be  nothing  but  a  delaying  tactic, 
no  matter  by  which  side  engaged  in. 
either  the  proponents  or  the  opponents 
of  this  particular  proposal. 

So  far  as  the  debate  is  concerned.  I 
think  what  we  shall  have  to  say  will  not 


change  one  vote  in  this  body  We  know 
what  is  the  issue.  We  can  face  up  to 
it.  If  we  wish  to  make  long  speeches 
we  can  make  them  to  the  folks  back 
home  who  may  be  interested;  but  let  us 
get  on  with  the  business  of  the  Senate, 
and  quit,  and  settle  the  issue. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  with  the  ma- 
jority leader.  I  hope  and  pray  what  he 
suggests  will  be  what  will  happen — but 
I  have  my  honest  doubts. 

Mr    MOSS.     Mr    President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Utah  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that  a  large  number  of  Senators  have 
made  plans  to  remain  here  to  discuss 
this  i.ssue.  relying  on  the  statements  of 
the  majority  leader  and  of  the  minority 
leader.  We  have  no  specific  plans  as 
to  the  length  of  the  discussion,  but  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  iio  more  im- 
portant question  will  come  before  the 
Senate  in  this  .session  of  Congress  or  in 
the  next  .session  than  the  question  of 
changing  the  rules. 

I  hope  It  IS  not  pioposed  to  bring  that 
question  to  a  conclusion  without  giving 
any  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
desire  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
views  on  it.  Certainly  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  which  will  be 
before  the  Congress  at  this  session,  and 
I  am  sure  we  can  see  that  the  Members 
do  have  a  right  to  at  least  express  their 
views  on  the  subject. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MOSS.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  agree  that  Sen- 
ators have  a  right  to  expi-ess  their  views, 
but  I  would  hope  that  they  would  ex- 
press them  temperately  and  briefly. 

I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  this 
is  purely,  only,  and  entirely  a  matter  of 
the  Senate  and  for  the  Senate.  This  is 
our  business,  and  we  should  try  to  decide 
on  it  m  our  own  way  and  on  the  basis 
of  our  own  responsibility. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
dertake to  assure  our  distinguished  and 
beloved  leader  that  we  shall  discuss  the 
matter  temperately.     I  Laughter.! 


AID    TO    SCHOOLS    IN    FEDERALLY 
IMPACTED  AREAS 

The  Senat^e  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S  2393  i  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  temporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws 
815  and  874  relating  to  Federal  a.ssist- 
ance  in  the  construction  and  operation 
cf  .schools  in  federally  impacted  areas 
and  to  provide  for  the  application  of 
such  laws  to  American  Samoa. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  I  may  ask  the  majority 
leader  a  question? 

Mr  MOSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  have  just  entered 
into  a  unanimous  consent  agreement  on 
the  education  issue.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  fact  that  the  NDEA  amend- 
ment will  be  germane,  but  I  want  to 
make  perfectly  certain,  so  we  can  tmder- 
stand  that  the  proposal  to  extend  NDEA, 
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as  well  as  the  impacted  areas  legisla- 
tion, will  be  considered  germane  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agrreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  TTiat  was  our  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Chair  so 
note? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
will  be  the  understanding. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  conclude 
my  remarks  on  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
by  quoting  two  paragraphs  from  a  letter 
I  have  received  from  John  W.  Fitzgerald, 
principal  of  the  Morningside  Elementary 
School,  Granite  District,  Salt  Lake 
County,  Utah.  This  letter  has  to  do  with 
the  general  subject  of  Federal  aid  to- 
education.  The  first  two  paragraphs 
read: 

May  I  compliment  and  commend  you  for 
your  support  of  education,  especially  your 
fight  for  Federal  aid?  We,  in  Granite  School 
District,  with  an  enrollment  this  year  In 
grades  1  through  12  of  41,000,  with  seven 
elementary  schools  being  on  part  or  com- 
plete double  sessions,  and  with  no  relief  in 
sight,  know  the  problem  at  first  hand. 

The  people  of  Granite  district,  as  you  well 
know,  pay  one  of  the  highest  tax  In  the 
State  for  schools.  Our  local  effort  cannot 
meet  our  needs.  Our  classes  are  crowded. 
Already  at  Morningside  we  have  38  enrolled 
In  sixth  grade  classes.  Thirty-one  studenta 
in  second  grade  classes  is  the  least  we  have 
in  a  class.  Thirty-five  to  thirty-seven  at- 
tend classes  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
grades,  except  the  first  graders  who,  as  you 
know,  are  on  double  sessions,  with  each 
teacher  having  22  to  24  in  a  session,  3  hours 
each  session.  Before  the  school  year  is  over 
we  expect  an  additional  50  boys  and  girls. 

Mr.  President,  this  points  up  the  great 
problem  we  have  to  consider.  We  have 
before  us  a  bill  limited  in  its  scope.  Un- 
fortunately, we  cannot  address  ourselves 
to  the  full  bill  we  previously  had  before 
the  Senate. 

I  plead  for  action  in  this  body  to  ap- 
prove at  least  the  aid  to  be  provided  by 
this  bill,  so  that  we  in  America  can  move 
forward  in  the  field  of  education,  so  that 
we  can  maintain  the  lead  we  established 
years  ago,  but  which  we  may  be  about  to 
relinquish  by  our  negligence  in  support 
of  our  schools. 

The  support  must  come,  as  Walter 
Llppmann  pointed  out  so  eloquently, 
from  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  give  the  financial  assistance 
needed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
majority  whip,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  commend  the 
Senator  on  his  statement  and  associate 
myself  with  the  substance  of  his  state- 
ment as  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  gen- 
eral aid  to  education,  and  particularly  as 
to  the  necessity  of  action  upon  the  par- 
ticular proposal  now  before  us.  Pubhc 
Laws  815  and  874  have  helped  a  great 
deal.  They  relieved  a  difficult  situation 
at  the  time  of  the  Korean  war. 

I  held  the  hearings  on  these  laws,  and 
I  recall  all  too  well  the  action  of  the 
committee  and  of  the  Congress  when 
those  two  particular  public  laws  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Federal  Code.  I  feel 
that  the  action  which  the  chairman  of 


the  Subcommittee  on  Education  is  pro- 
posing here;  namely,  for  a  1-year  exten- 
sion, is  the  sound  and  proper  way  to 
proceed,  because  it  would  pennit  us  again 
to  review  the  effectiveness  of  Public  Laws 
815  and  874.  It  would  permit  us  to  re- 
view the  entire  educational  needs  of  the 
Nation.  As  I  have  indicated  Lo  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  later  in  the  debate  I 
intend  to  address  myself  to  the  subject 
of  education  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's responsibility. 

For  example,  there  is  the  field  of 
higher  education,  in  which  we  will  face 
a  great  problem  in  the  very  near  future, 
with  our  college  population  doubling  in 
the  next  .10  years.  We  shall  face  in- 
creased needs  in  the  field  of  technical, 
professional,  and  vocational  education. 
In  those  special  fields  of  endeavor,  it  is 
proper  for  the  Federal  Government  Lo 
extend  a  helping  hand.  We  have  done 
so  in  the  past  under  the  vocational  edu- 
cation programs.  We  have  done  so  in 
the  field  of  medical  education.  We  have 
done  so  in  the  field  of  scientific  research, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  our  great 
educational  efforts  to  date.  I  shall  look 
forward  to  the  opportunity  again  in  the 
coming  Congress  to  work  on  the  question 
of  assistance  to  education  and  strength- 
ening our  educational  program. 


POPE    JOHNS    APPEAL    FOR    PEACE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  Pope  John  XXIII  once  again 
made  an  appeal  for  peace  and  called 
upon  the  world's  leaders  to  enter  into 
sincere  and  free  negotiations  to  remove 
the  threat  of  war.  In  these  trying  days 
when  the  specter  of  war  haunts  man- 
kind, the  words  of  a  great  spiritual 
leader.  Pope  John,  deserve  the  world's 
careful  attention. 

Mr.  President  I  hope  and  pray  that 
the  Pope's  words  will  be  carefully  weigh- 
ed by  those  in  whose  hands  the  future 
of  the  world  rests. 

Those  were  words  of  encouragement. 
They  were  words  of  courage  from  a 
courageous  man.  Willingness  to  nego- 
tiate does  not  demonstrate  weakness.  It 
demonstrates  a  concern  for  mankind, 
and  the  kind  of  moral  courage  that  is 
required  of  great  leaders. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  New  York  Times  of  Septem- 
ber 11  on  the  Pope's  message  be  inserted 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  11.  1961] 
Pope   Bids   Chiefs   End    War  Threat— Urges 

Le.\ders  To  Negotiate  East-West  Ditfer- 

F.NCES  To  Preserve  Peace 

(By  Arn.-\Ido  Cortesi) 

Rome,  September  10.— Pope  John  XXI_ 
called  on  the  leaders  of  the  East  and  West 
today  to  negotiate  their  differences  and  re- 
move the  threat  of  war  that  hangs  over  the 
world . 

In  a  moving  and  Impassioned  appeal  for 
peace,  the  Pope  mentioned  no  person  or 
nation,  but  he  was  clearly  addressing  the 
Kremlin  no  less  than  the  White  House  when 
he  said: 

"It  Is  truly  upon  wlsemcn  that  the  issue 
depends  that  force  shall  not  prevail,  but 
right,  through  free  and  sincere  negotiations. 


Jl 


that  trvith  and  justice  shall  be  vindicated 
by  safeguarding  the  essential  liberties  and 
the  unsuppressible  values  of  every  nation 
and  of  every  human  person." 

POPE    APPEARS    STERN 

The  Pope  was  stUius  and  stern  vlsngrd  a.s 
he  delivered  the  address  In  tones  of  earnest 
entreaty 

He  urged  the  leaders  to  "face  squarely  the 
trempndous  responsibilities  they  bear  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  history  and  what  is  more 
before  the  Judgment  seat  of  God  "  He  en- 
treated them  "not  to  fall  victims  to  false  and 
deceiving  provocations" 

Pope  John  said  the  leaders  had  enough 
time  to  negotiate  and  at;reement  because  he 
did  not  believe  the  danger  of  war  was 
imminent. 

"By  the  mercy  of  God."  he  said,  "we  are 
persuaded  that  up  to  the  present  time  there 
is  no  serious  threat  of  either  an  Immediate 
ur  a  remote  war.  In  making  this  reference 
of  our  own  to  a  subject  that  the  press 
of  all  nations  Is  discussing,  we  mean  noth- 
ing more  than  to  take  still  another  oppor- 
tunity of  appealing  with  confidence  to  the 
serene  and  sure  wisdom  of  all  men  who  guide 
the  nations  of  the  world." 

The  Popes  appe.^1  was  delivered  Just  after 
lie  had  celebrated  a  m.iss  for  peace  In  the 
large  audience  hall  of  his  summer  residence 
at  Castel  Gandolfo. 

TWELVE    cardinals   AT    M  .'VSS 

About  15.000  people  stood  In  the  hall  and 
in  the  square  of  Castel  Gandolfo  just  out- 
Bide  the  main  entrance  to  the  Popes  resi- 
dence. Twelve  Cardinals  and  members  of 
the   papal   court   attended   the  ceremony. 

The  mass  was  l3roadca.si  by  radio  net- 
works. Including  Radio  Free  Europe,  in  seven 
West  European  countries  and  by  a  number  of 
stations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  peace  appeal  was  also  made  available 
to  Western  Europe  on  International  tele- 
vision 

As  soon  as  the  Pope  finLshed  speaking,  the 
Vatican  radio  started  broad'-asting  his  appeal 
in  more  than  30  languages.  Several  of  these 
programs  were  beamed  to  Iron  Curtain 
countries. 

Pope  John  ended  his  appeal  by  asking  all 
believers  to  pray  for  peace. 

"We  have  prayed  together  and  In  so  doing 
we  have  felt  great  Joy  in  our  hearts,"  he  said 
"Let  us  continue  lo  pray  in  this  way  as  St 
Paul  invites  us  to  do. 

"Let  us  pray  with  one  another  and  for  one 
another  and  for  all  the  scattered  creatures 
of  God  who  make  up  the  Holy  Church  and 
the  human  family,  which  is  also  all  His 
own." 

The  Pope  extended  hlg  "most  urgent  Invi- 
tation" to  "priests,  to  consecrated  souls,  to 
the  innocent  and  to  the  suffering.  Let  us 
all  together  beg  the  Father  of  Light  and  of 
Grace  to  enlighten  the  minds  and  move  the 
wills  of  those  who  hold  the  chief  responsi- 
bility for   life  or  death  of   the  peoples." 

Pope  John  said:  "The  world  has  no  need 
of  victorious  wars  and  defeated  peoples,  but 
of  renewed  strength  and  salvation  and  of 
fruitfulness  and  calm  of  p>eace.  This  is  its 
need  and  this  it  is  for  which  It  cries  aloud: 
The  dawn  of  salvation  and  the  growth  of 
peace." 


PROJECT  HOPE 


Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
of  September  8  appeared  a  story  under 
t'p.e  follov.ing  headline:  "ICA  Aid  Says 
Hospital  Ship  Hope  Is  Not  Worth  the 
Money  Its  Spon.sors  A.^k." 

I  am  sorry  that  that  statement  ap- 
peared, because  it  is  my  view  that 
Project  Hope,  one  of  our  people-to- 
people  programs,  has  been  a  real  suc- 
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cess.     It   has    carried    the    message    of 

American  concern  for  humanity  through 
the  use  of  American  technology,  par- 
ticularly in  the  fields  of  medical  science 
and  the  healing  arts.  It  has  carried 
the  message  of  American  education  and 
American  democracy  to  literally  millions 
of  people  as  the  ship  has  journeyed  in 
the  Asian  areas  of  the  world 

Dr.  William  B.  Walsh,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  People-to-People  Health 
Foundation  that  spoiisors  Project  Hope, 
made  an  answer  to  that  critical  article, 
and  I  believe  that  answer  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  every  Senator 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
answer  of  Dr.  Wal.sh.  together  with  a 
report  on  the  activities  of  Project  Hope 
In  Indonesia  and  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  Project  Hope  in  Vietnam,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  reports  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statemfnt  by  William  B  Wal.sh.  M  D  . 
President  or  the  People  to  People  Health 
FfUTNDATiON    .Sponsors  nr  Project  Hope 

A  statement  critical  of  Project  Hope,  at- 
tributed to  an  unnamed  ICA  official,  has  ap- 
peared In  the  prers  It  creates  some  serious 
misconceptions  fcir  the  American  perip'.e  whi 
have  donated  wholeheartedly  to  the  H<p<\ 
and  therefore  requires  a  reply  from  me 

Obviously  the  ICA  Informant,  who  refused 
to  reveal  his  name,  has  never  been  near  the 
SS  Hope.  He  called  our  hc-jpltal  ship  "thow- 
case  democracy  "    Let's  examine  this 

Granted.  oi>eraUon  of  a  floating  medical 
training  schocl  is  not  a  dime  store  basemeiu 
operatlnn;  f85  billlnn  In  foreign  aid.  in- 
vested since  World  War  II,  testifies  that  world 
needs  are  n^it  solved  by  bargain-basement 
vtewfwlnts  But  the  SS  Hope  has  been 
one  of  the  blgcest  bargains  In  all  our  fjrelgn- 
ald  efforts — In  gotxl  will,  understanding 
partnership,  and  service  to  fellcw  humans 
overseas 

The  S8  Hope  has  been  a  resoundlnp  suc- 
cess This  IS  attehted  by  leading  Indonesian 
and  South  Vietnamese,  and  our  Ambassadors 
in  the  countries  she  has  served  by  USIA  and 
State  Department  reports,  and  by  dozens  of 
Senators  and  Congressmen,  who.  unlike  tlie 
anonymous  ICA  oCBclal.  have  troubled  to  grt 
first  hand  Information  on  her  operation 
Her  success  Is  apparent  from  the  fact  th.it 
other  nations  now  want  to  operate  siich 
ships. 

Granted.  It  is  not  cheap  to  operate  under 
the  American  flag  But  what  is  the  point 
of  blUiiins  li^.vested  In  foreign  aid  If  we  are 
to  decide  that  to  save  a  million  dollars  v,e 
will  run  down  the  flng  f.ii  a  great  project? 

The  aiionymous  critic  of  Project  Hope  says. 
In  effect.  Take  off  all  yf^air  wonderful  vol- 
unteer American  medical  men  and  women 
Take  off  all  the  expensive'  union  seamen 
ambassadors  of  good  will.  Do  away  with 
the  vast  amount  of  donated  American  medi- 
cjU  products.  Remove  the  American  chap- 
lains Don't  give  this  ship  the  sutjsldy  bene- 
fit granted  by  the  U5.  Government  to  all 
other  merchant  ships.  Strip  her  of  all  Amer- 
ican Identity  Charier  her  to  a  country 
overseas." 

Our  anonymous  critic  does  utter  violence 
til  the  very  {irlncip'.e  tx'hlnd  our  whole  fe.r- 
eign-ald  program — that  of  keeping  the  flag 
of  freedom  flying  as  a  symbol  to  other  na- 
tions of  tlie  right  of  self-determination. 
He  does  a  disservice  to  the  vast  amount  of 
worry  and  cooperation  contributed  to  the 
Hope  s  success  by  legions  of  splendid  Gov- 
ernment people,  from  the  White  House 
through  maiiv  agencies  He  casts  a  slur  c.n 
the  contribution  of  organized  labor — there's 
a  great  story  yet  to  be  told  of  the  crewmen's 


part  In  this  great  project.  From  his  Ivory 
tower,  he  passes  Judgment  on  the  efforts  of 
the  many  leaders  of  Industry  and  the  pro- 
fessions who  have  given  money  and  time 
to  make  this  ship  a  reality 

We  are  proud  to  report  that  the  SS  Hope 
has  been  run  as  economically  as  possible. 
After  all.  most  everything  has  been  donated 
Actual  operating  costs,  such  as  safety  man- 
agement and  crew  requirements,  were  worked 
out  very  carefully  by  the  operating  agent. 
American  President  Lines,  who  donated  all 
their  management  skill  and  took  not  a  penny 
In  fees 

The  ship  Is  due  back  In  San  Francisco  next 
week  some  time,  with  a  tired  but  satisfied 
medical  complement  and  crew.  Instead  of 
Impugning  their  efforts,  let's  give  the  Hope  a 
rousing  welcome  Through  a  partnersh.p  of 
private  and  Government  effort,  her  12- 
month  cruise  in  southeast  Asia  has  been  a 
real  breakthrough  in  an  area  where  we  have 
invested  billions  of  dollars.  If  the  Hope  Is 
showcase  democracy  let's  have  more  of  It. 


Report   on    Activities    or   Project   Hope   in 
Indonesia 

The  hospital  ship  Hope  visited  Djakarta. 
Sii,''abay'v.  Ball.  Sumbawn,  Makassar,  Anibon. 
Kupang.  Blma.  Lcmbok,  Seniarang.  and 
Djakarta  again;  also  operated  in  Bandung 
Solo.  Djokjakarta,  and  Malang. 

Two  hundred  Indonesian  doctors  and  three 
hundred  Ind(jneslan  nurses  in  t!ie  various 
ixjris  participated  In  the  medlcul  program  of 
training  and  treatment 

Seven  hundred  major  operations  were  per- 
formed 

Eighteen  thousand  patients  were  treated 
by  the  Joint  Indonesian -American  commit- 
tees 

Eight  thousaiid  patients  were  selected  for 
special  treatment  on  the  hospital  ship  or  at 
shore  facilities  by  the  joint  medical  teams 
Ortl::opi'-dlc  teams  began  working  in  the 
Il:u  Suk..rno  Hospital  In  Djakarta  and  U.c 
S<j1o  Rciiabilitation  Center  in  December,  and 
have  continued  their  work  ever  since. 

During    the    disasters    In    the    South    Mo- 
luccas and  the  Flores.  mediciil  supplies  and 
relief  goods  were  sent  to  the  Euffenr.g  island.'- 
Six   tl.ous.ind   books  and   medical  Journals 
Wire  given  to  hosplt.-ils  and  clinics 

Eight  hundred  lectures  and  seminars  were 
held. 

Eighty-six  thousand  pounds  of  medical 
supplies  were  left  in  Indonesia. 

fright  y  thousand  pounds  of  powdered  milk 
was  left.  Tills  w.as  supplied  by  the  D  S  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Hcpc  simply 
acted  as  agent  for  the  delivery. 

A  screening  chest  survey  was  done  in  tlie 
outer  islands  on  civil  servants,  school- 
teachers, and  children 

Amencal  medical  personnel  participating 
In  Hope  in  Indonesia  Included  73  physicians 
and  dentists,  representing  all  specialties  of 
medicine.  26  nurses.  12  medical  technicians, 
4  medical  secretaries.  2  pharmacists,  1  deti- 
tal  liygienist.  1  physical  therapist,  1  dieti- 
tian, 1  medical  equipment  maintenance  man. 
(It  might  be  mentioned  that  two  members 
of  the  hospital  ship  lost  their  lives  as  a  re- 
sult of  Illness  during  the  period  the  ship 
was  In  Indonesia  ) 


The  Hope  staff  worked  ashore  in  clinics,  In 
six  civilian  hospitals  and  one  military  hos- 
pital in  Saigon 

Field  units  went  both  north  and  south  out 

of  Saigon  to  Cantho,  Phung-Hlep,  Hue,  Dalat, 
and  Nha-Trang, 

The  first  miiss  inoculation  program  for 
children  (Including  inoculations  for  diph- 
theria, typhoid,  tetanus,  and  pertussus)  was 
Initiated  and  carried  out.  Local  vaccination 
teams  were  trained  Program  involved  over 
250,000  doses  of  vaccine  They  were  pro- 
vided with  ample  syringes  and  40,000  dis- 
posable needles  to  get  them  started. 

Two  thousand  books  provided  for  the  local 
medical  school  library. 

Twenty-eight  Interns  and  residents  spent 
the  entire  tour  In  training  on  the  Hope.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  th.it  these  boys  gave 
up  their  vacations  to  serve  on  the  Hope  and 
expressed  the  feeling  that  It  was  the  most 
worthwhile  thing  they  had  done. 

Two  hundred  Vietnamese  nurses  were 
rotated  tl.rough  In  short  periods  for  obser- 
vation, teaching,  e.nd  demonstration  with  35 
ol  these  200  remaining  on  board  for  a  pro- 
longed period. 

There  were  weekly  medical  meetings  Be- 
cause the  ship  remained  in  Saigon  for  the 
entire  period,  a  regular  medical  school 
r  jutine  wa5  simulated  and  there  were  dally 
rounds  and  dally  conferences  In  all  18 
specialties  involved. 

Oral  surgery  was  introduced  to  Vietnam 
for  the  first  time  and  we  have  been  asked  to 
maintain  a  continuous  program  in  oral 
surgery  in  that  country. 


Report    on    Activities   or   Project   Hope    in 
Vietnam 

Between  10,000  and  11,000  patients  seen. 
Over  500  operations  of  a  major  variety  per- 
formed, both  ashore  and  afloat 

Programs  In  18  different  specialities  of 
medicine.  Including  oral  surgery  and  den- 
tistry were  carried  out. 

An  orthopedic  rehabilitation  center  In 
Saigon  was  opened,  for  which  we  gave  them 
equipment,  even  including  bed  linen  and 
some  food  It  is  planned  that  we  will  main- 
Uiln  this  center  and  maintain  an  orthopedic 
training  program  there. 


BERLIN     CRISIS 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
.•seriousness  of  the  Berlin  situation  is  of 
concern  to  us  all.  On  September  3.  1961. 
the  Minneapolis  Tribun"  printed  its 
poll  showing  that  more  than  half  the 
State's  adults  felt  the  United  States 
should  risk  war  with  Rus.sia  over  Berlin. 
I  have  selected  five  articles  which  per- 
haps give  an  insight  into  the  feelings  of 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  great 
State  I  am  privileged  to  serve. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles,  along  with  the  Minnesota  poll, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom   the   Mlnneapyolis   Sun.   Sept    3.   19611 

Majority     Think     United     States     Shovld 

Risk   War  Over   Berlin    Crisis 

The  "stand  firm  on  Berlin"  attitude  of  a 
majority  of  Mlnnesotans  In  early  July  was 
still  the  view  of  more  than  half  the  State  s 
adults  in  late  .August,  despite  the  heighten- 
ing of  the  crisis. 

When  the  Minneapolis  Tribune's  Minne- 
sota poll  asked  a  representative  cross  section 
of  voting  age  men  and  women  whether  we 
should  risk  war  with  Russia  (  ver  Berlin. 
54  percent  of  them  answered  "Yes  " 

The  question  asked  was- 

"Do  you  think  the  United  States  should 
or  should  not  risk  war  with  Russia  over 
Berlin?" 

The  resvilts  of  two  surveys,  carried  otit  6 
weeks  apart: 

[In  percfiif] 


8houl<l  risk  war.. 

PtiouKi  not 

Oualifled  answers 
No  opini'Tn 

Tot  .1 


July 

AURUSt 

7-11 

l!i-22 

fiS 

64 

S2 

33 

I 

1 

9 

12 

100 


100 


I 
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In  terms  of  statistical  meaning,  there  has 
been  very  little  change  in  Minnesotans'  re- 
action since  the  July  study. 

The  late-August  survey  also  indicates: 

Nearly  4  out  of  5  people  are  in  favor  of 
having  the  Western  Powers — the  United 
States,  France,  and  Britain — enter  into  new 
talks  with  Russia  over  Berlin  and  the  whole 
German  question, 

A  majority  believe  Russia  is  not  ready  to 
risk  war  over  Berlin. 

The  idea  most  frequently  expressed  by 
people  on  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  war 
m   the   Berlin   crisis  is  stand   firm. 

One  of  the  questions  asked  by  interviewers 
during  the  statewide  survey  was: 

■'Are  you  in  favor  of.  or  against,  having 
the  United  States,  France,  and  Britain  begin 
new  talks  with  Russia  about  Berlin  and  the 
Oerman  question?" 

The  answers  : 

[III  ixnriiH 


Total 

10 

1 
to 

l)Ni 

Mrn 

fl 

1 
5_ 

UK) 
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Support  for  new  talks  is  found  rather 
uniformly  among  city,  town,  and  farm  resi- 
dents, and  among  Democratic,  farmer- 
laborites.  Republicans,  and  independent 
voters. 

Another  question  was: 

Do  you  think  the  Russians  would  or  would 
not  risk  war  with  us  over  Berlin':" 

The  replies,  compared  with  the  results  of 
a  similar  survey  in  July: 
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Women  are  more  apprehensive  than  men: 
35  percent  of  the  women — as  compared  with 
26  percent  of  the  men — think  the  Russians 
are  willing  to  chance  war  on  the  Berlin 
question 

Interviewers  also  asked: 

"What  do  you  think  can  be  done  by  us 
to  prevent  war  over  Berlin  '" 

The  leading  suggestions  fall  inUi  these 
groups: 

1.  Stand  firm,  refuse  to  gi\e  m  to  Russia 

2.  Negotiate:  hold  talks:  have  a  summit 
meeting 

3.  Strengthen  our  military  force-s  in  Ber- 
lin: increase  defense  spending 

4.  Continue  our  present  program:  do 
nothing  more  than  we're  now  doing. 

One  percent  of  the  people  suggest  prayer 
Another  1  percent  are  in  favor  of  "com- 
promise. '  Two  percent  believe  nothing  can 
be   done;    "we"re  going   to   have   a   war." 

More  than  one-third  of  Minnesota's  adults 
(36  percent)  have  no  ideas  to  suggest.  In 
many  cases,  though,  it's  not  because  they 
lack  opinion,  as  these  remarks  of  a  Min- 
neapolis man  show: 

"I  don't  know  what  can  be  done:  talking 
won't  help.  Giving  in  would  stop  a  Berlin 
war,  but  we  would  be  fools  to  do  that," 


[From    the    Minneapolis    Morning    Tribune 

Sept.  5,  19611 

West   Berlin's   Future 

Western  observers  are  showing  increasing 
concern  over  the  fate  of  West  Berlin  now 
that  it  has  been  sealed  off  from  East  Berlin 
by  the  Communists  in  order  to  halt  the 
flow  of  refugees  across  the  border 

As  long  as  West  Berlin  remained  as  an 
escape  hatch,  it  had  a  reason  for  being  It 
Stood  as  a  monument  to  freedom  inside 
one  of  the  Soviet  Union's  satellites.  East 
Germany  It  served  as  a  symbol  of  hope  to 
those  East  Gerinans  and  "EAX&t  Berliners  who 
knew  they  covild  flee  to  that  sanctuary  it 
conditions  became  too  severe  inside  the  Com- 
munist empire. 

Now  that  symbolism  has  been  destroyed 
West  Berlin  is  a  city  that  no  longer  haf 
any  meaningful  contacts  with  East  BerllDL 
The  East  Berliners  no  longer  can  come  acrosi 
the  border  to  see  what  life  is  like  in  a  fret 
and  democratic  city.  They  no  longer  caa 
stroll  along  West  Berlin's  streets  to  view  the 
constimer  goods  that  are  available  in  pro- 
fvision  to  the  capitalists"  of  West  Berlin  — 
and  to  those  of  East  Berlin,  too.  if  they  had 
the  money.  The  East  Berliners  now  truly 
are  living  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

So  what  does  this  leave  for  West  Berlin^ 
To  date,  neither  the  West  German  Gov- 
ernment, nor  the  West  Berlin  city  govern- 
ment, nor  the  Western  allies  has  come  tip 
with  a  good  answer.  The  Soviet  Union 
meanwhile,  continues  to  attack  the  con- 
tacts between  West  Germ.any  and  West  Ber- 
lin, charging  that  West  German  spies  are 
using  West  Berlin  as  a  base  for  their  op- 
erations. It  is  even  ch;'.llenging  the  use  of 
the  air  corridors  to  West  Berlin  by  civilian 
planes. 

Under  these  clrcum.=itances.  it  Is  nu* 
enough  for  the  allies  to  say  that  their  es- 
sential po.sUions  in  West  Berlin  were  not 
damacjed  by  the  closing  of  the  border  be- 
tween East  and  West  Berlin.  It  is  not 
enough  for  Chancellor  Adenauer  to  predict 
cheerily  that  everything  will  turn  out  all 
right  in  the  end  It  Is  not  enough  for  the 
Western  allies  to  contend  ."-toutly  that  they 
will  not  be  driven  out  of  West  Berlin— 
although  they  must  say  this  and  mean  it, 
too 

Unless  some  new  kind  of  symbolism  1$ 
found  for  West  Berlin — unless  some  new  rc.i- 
snn  for  being  is  discovered  for  that  city  — 
it  may  well  vvither  and  die  on  the  vine 
Premier  Khrushchev  may  be  able  to  wait 
for  economic  factors  to  make  West  Berlin 
so  inhospitable  that  the  West  Berliner? 
themselves  would  t>egin  to  move  out.  And 
if  the  West  Berliners  should  give  tip,  what 
would  there  be  left  for  the  Western  P(jwen 
to  defend:' 

Unless  the  Western  allies  and  West  Ger-t 
many  find  a  satisfactory  answer  to  thli 
question  of  West  Berlin's  future,  the  Soviet 
Union  may  win  an  easy  victory  there.  It 
has  been  said  that  he  who  controls  Berlin 
controls  Germany,  and  he  who  controls  Ger- 
many controls  Europe.  Is  this  not  sufficient 
reason  for  insisting  that  the  Western  alllas 
consider  West  Berlin's  future  as  a  matta| 
oi    tir.st  importance?  || 


1  From    the   Minneapolis   Star.    Sept     4.    19611 

WrsT  Must  Keep  Berlin  Radio — Reds  Would 

Like  To  Silence  Voice  of  Freedom        | 

(  By  Roscoe  Drummond  ) 

Berlin. — President  Kennedy  has  said  there 

are  three  Western  rights  in  West  Berlin  which 

are  not  negotiable:   the  right  of  its  people  to 

a    government    of    their   own    chorusing,    the 

right    of   Western    access,    and    the   presence 


of  Western  tr(K)ps  to  prove  that  we  will  de- 
fend these  rights. 

I  wovild  like  to  add  a   fourth. 

The  fourth  Western  right  which  we  ought 
not  to  yield  or  negotiate  away  is  the  Western 
voice  of  freedom  in  Berlin,  which  has  the 
largest  audience  of  any  radio  station  in  all 
East  Germany,  which  symbolizes  the  very 
heart  of  what  we  stand  for—  freedom  of 
thought — and  which  the  Soviets  yearn  to 
snufT  out. 

I  refer  to  RIAS  (Radio  in  the  American 
Sector),  which  is  the  only  free  radio  station 
with  strong  enough  signal  to  be  heard  widely 
throughout  East  Germany.  Its  reporting  Is 
so  nearly  the  lone  source  of  truth  about 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  that  it  Ls 
listended  to  by  more  East  Germans  than  heed 
what  is  put  on  the  air  by  the  Ulbrlcht 
Government. 

It  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  negotiation.  The  Soviets  would  never 
pay  the  price  it  Is  worth  to  the  West  They 
Would  take  Its  liquidation  as  a  welcome  divi- 
dend, but  they  would  not  give  anything 
significant  or  reliable  in  return 

Let's  be  clear  about  this.  The  only  way 
Western  rights  In  West  Berlin  can  be  se- 
cured is  to  show  that  we  have  the  will  and 
the  means  to  defend  those  rights — by  force 
if  necessary. 

These  rights  will  not  be  any  more  secure 
by  giving  away  the  freedom  and  the  facility 
to  report  the  truth. 

Recently  East  Berlin  newspapers  and  ra- 
dio commentators  have  pounced  on  President 
Kennedy's  reference  to  "any  actual  irritants 
In  West  Berlin"  which  the  United  States 
would  be  ready  to  remove  They  have  sug- 
gested that  above  all  they  would  like  to  rid 
themselves  of  RIAS 

Of  covirse  they  would  But  there  Is  no 
evidence  whats<Tcver  that  the  cure  of  Western 
rights  to  West  Berlin  would  be  more  secure 
if  RIAS  were  liquidated 

RIAS  is  an  Irritant  to  the  Soviet*  and 
East  German  Communists  only  because  any 
freedom  of  speech,  any  freedom  of  the  prefts. 
Is  an  Irritant  But  just  because  the  Soviets 
would  like  us  to  throttle  the  Western  voice 
of  freedom  in  West  Berlin  is  no  reason  we 
should  do  so. 

The  denial  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press  in  East  Germany  Is 
an  irritant  to  us,  but  I  hear  no  suggestion 
from  Khrushchev  or  Ulbrlcht  that  they 
would  put  Its  removal  on  the  agenda  of  ne- 
gotiation with  the  West. 

Let's  not  throw  away  RIAS  for  nothing 
In  fact,  let's  not  throw  away  RIAS  for  any- 
thing, I  doubt  that  President  Kennedy 
intends  to  do  so.  Let  us  not  be  tempted 
into  the  mistake  of  believing  that  abandon- 
ing RIAS  would  reduce  by  one  iota  the 
Soviet  threat  to  Western  rights  In  West  Ber- 
lin.   It  wouldn't. 

It  would  only  mean  that  we  would  be 
abandoning  our  only  effective  communica- 
tion with  the  otherwise  nearly  totally  iso- 
lated East  German  people  and  depressing  by 
our  own   action   the   morale   of   West    Berlin 

The  very  violence  of  the  East  German 
attack  on  RIAS  is  evidence  of  its  effective- 
ness. During  the  time  I  have  been  in  Ber- 
lin, RIAS  has  been  the  continued  target 
of  Communist  vituperation,  describing  it  as 
the  "swamp  flower  of  the  U.S.  Government  " 
and  accusing  it  of  being  'inducer  of  youths 
to  become  incendiaries  "  and  as  "director  of 
the  NATO  spies." 

I  have  examined  the  RIAS  programs  in 
detail  and  they  contain  no  appeal  to  the 
East  Germans  to  revolt,  no  call  to  arms 
They  are  provocative  If  factual  reporting  of 
the  news  and  calm  expression  of  Western 
views  are  provocative.  They  are  provoca- 
tive   only    if    It   Is    provocative    to    report    to 
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the  last  Germans  news  «nd  vlewB  they  can- 
not get  elsewhere. 

Now  that  the  border  has  been  sealed  by 
Khrushchev,  the  work  of  RIAS  Is  more 
necessary  and  more  wanted  by  the  Ea."t 
Germans  than  before.  It  U  &  revealing 
fact  that  RIAS  is  receiving  more  letters  from 
East  German  listener*  now  than  before 
travel   to  West   Berlin   was    banned. 

No  Gfrrman  radio  station  has  the  kilo- 
watt strength  under  the  Amsterdam  treaty 
to  reach  East  Germany  effectively.  RIAS 
is  needed  as  the  Western  voice  of  freedom 
We  ought  not  to  let  Khrushchev  talk  us  or 
threaten  us  out  of  It.  ) 

—    V 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  5,  19C1  [ 
IsoLATTD  West  Berlin  Shows  Sag  in  Morale 
(By  Sydney  Gruson  ) 
Bonn,  Germany  —  A  reporter  standing  oft 
a  distance  from  the  emotion  packed  wetks 
In  Webt  Berlin  finds  a  sharp  and  sad  con- 
viction coming  to  the  surfjice. 

It  is  that  the  morale  restorative  admin- 
istered by  V*Ue  President  Johnson's  visit 
and  the  reinforcement  of  the  US.  g.u-rison 
was  a  temporary  emotional  thing. 

The  letdown  appears  to  be  setting  in.  Now 
that  It  Is  happening,  everybody  tiiys  It  was 
Inevitable  But  everyone  seems  surprised 
that  It   has   begun  bo  quickly. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  picked  at  random 
to  Indicate  the  mood  simmering  Just  below 
the  surface  calm  of  the  West  Berliners: 

When  President  Helnrlch  Luebke  of  West 
Germany  visited  the  West  Berlin  refugee 
reception  camp  August  20.  he  Wiis  asked  by 
an  elderly  woman  Herr  President,  is  it  safe 
to  remain  In  West  Berlin ">" 

A  baggage  porter  at  Tempelhof  airfield 
Wiis  showing  off  a  dollar  tip  he  had  received 
from    an    American    tourist 

"Not  bad,'  »ald  a  second  porter  "Aren't 
you  going  to  change  If" 

Not  on  your  life, '  wa*  the  reply  "When 
the  Communist*  come.  West  marks  will  be 
like  Ea«t  marks  but  the  dollar  will  keep  its 
value   " 

A  halrdresaer  signed  a  contract  on  Auguat 
9  to  enlarge  and  redecorate  his  shop  On 
August  13.  the  Elast  German  Communists 
sealed  the  border.  The  hairdresser  canceled 
the  contract  a  few  days  ago 

Everytxxly  who  has  been  in  West  Berlin 
over  the  past  3  weeks  has  his  own  examples 
of  an  uneasiness  and  p>es8imlsm  that  will  not 
be  shaken  off  by  the  answer  President  Luebke 
gave  the  woman  at  the  refugee  camp. 

It    takes    a    little    while    for    the    Anglo- 
Saxons  to  move,  "  President  Luebke  told  her 
But  they  have   given   their  sacred   oath   to 
maintain  this  city." 

Without  questioning  the  Western  allies' 
word,  more  and  more  West  Berliners  have 
come  to  see  a  difference  t)etween  their  owm 
and  the  allies  interpretation  of  what  "main- 
taining tills  city  "  should  mean 

As  the  allied  pledge  Is  understood,  military 
force  would  be  used  if  the  Communists  cut 
off  military  or  civilian  access  to  West  Berlin, 
moved  physically  against  the  allied  presence 
or  against'  the  ability  of  the  West  Berliners 
to  lead  a  new  life. 

TTie  first  and  second  conditions  that  could 
lead  to  allied  military  action  are  easily 
demonstrable  The  West  Berliners  do  not 
expect  the  Communists  to  give  the  allies  any 
such  clear  case. 

But  there  Is  an  equally  strong  conviction 
that  the  Communists  will  slice  away  success- 
fully at  the  city's  links  with  West  Germany 
on  which  Its  economic  well-being  depends, 
and  at  Its  openly  antl-Communist  stance. 

These  are  examples  that  the  West  Berliners 
cite  as  being  signiticanl  of  the  trend. 


Also,  the  character  of  the  annual  gather- 
ing In  West  Berlin  of  former  resident*  of 
Germany's  eastern  territories  now  under 
Polish  sovereignty  has  quietly  changed  The 
onetime  easterners  used  to  come  to  West 
Berlin  from  all  over  West  Germany.  The 
gathering  this  weekend  was  confined  to  a 
West  Berlin  regional  conference,  apparently 
on  t^e  suggestion  of  both  the  West  German 
GuNerninent  and  the  allies 

Inevitably  unless  srjmething  Is  done  soon 
the  economy  Is  going  to  be  threatened. 


[From    the    Washington    Post.   Sept.   7.    1961] 
Since   Vienna 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

I..i!-t  June  at  the  meeting  In  Vienna  the 
President  realized  how  seriously  Mr  Khru- 
shchev meant  business  about  Berlin.  A 
V.estern  policy  had  to  be  formed  at 
once  and  measures  had  to  be  taken  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  However  It  is 
apparent  now  that  while  the  Vienna  conver- 
sations alerted  and  aroused  the  President. 
they  did  not  provide  him  with  the  practical 
working  basis  of  a  policy  In  order  to  have 
a  policy  he  needed  to  knew  not  only  that 
Mr  Khrushchev  would  lUiae  on  Berlin,  but 
how  he  intended  t-i  gn  about  it 

Not  knowing  this,  the  President  and  his 
advisers  supposed  that  Khrushchev  in  1961 
would  repeat  »hat  Stalin  had  done  in  l&4a. 
that  he  would  try  to  conquer  West  Berlin  by 
blockading  it.  Thus  far.  the  assumption 
has  proved  to  be  wrong  As  a  result,  the 
Western  allies  were  caught  unprepared  to 
deal  with  the  actu.'^l  as  distinguished  from 
the  supposed  Soviet  strategy,  which  Is  re- 
vealed by  the  action  of  August  18  For 
Instead  of  blockading  West  Berlin,  Khru- 
shchev sealed  .  ff  East  Berlin 

The  administration  had  failed  to  take  Into 
account  the  fact  that  Khrushchev  could  act 
powerfully,  but  with  measures  short  of  war. 
1)  reduce  the  Western  position  In  West  Ber- 
lin It  has  long  been  known  that  an  em- 
bargo was  a  prmslbillTv  But  the  preoccupa- 
tion of  the  President's  advisers  with  the 
memTy  of  Stalin's  blockade  In  1948  pre- 
vented them  from  preparing  adequately  for 
the  formldnble  measures  rhort  of  war  which 
were  available  to  Khrushchev 

The  effect  of  the  miscalculation  has  been 
far  reaching  It  led  the  administration  to 
concentrate  Its  energy  on  convincing  Khru- 
shchev that  the  West  would  fight  if  he  In- 
terferred  with  physical  access  to  We?t  Berlin 
This  Is  true  It  will  fight  If  he  interferes 
with  Western  access  to  West  Berlin  It  was 
a  prudent  precaution  to  make  this  plain  to 
Khrushchev  But  It  should  not  have  been 
sold  to  the  American  people  and  to  the  world 
as  a  pxjllcy.  The  exclu^^ive  and  excessive  pro- 
occtipatlon  with  proving  our  will  to  fisht  a 
blockade  left  tis  unrrepared  to  deal  with  the 
actual  embargo  On  August  13  we  had  no 
policy,  and  there  Ls  reason  to  ask  whether 
we   are  on   the  way   to   havinn  one  now 

By  concentrating  so  exclusively  on  deter- 
ring another  blockade,  the  President  found 
himself  accepting  the  advice  which  came  to 
him  from  Paris  and  from  Bonn  and  In  Wash- 
ington from  the  veterans  of  Stalin's  blockade 
He  was  told  that  If  he  stood  firm,  he  could 
stand  pp-t  Khrushchev  was  bluffing  and  if 
the  Frcsldent  did  not  flinch  first.  Khru- 
shchev v,ouId  flinch  first .  and  would  once 
more  retreat,  as  he  did  In  I95S,  leaving  every- 
thing as  It  Is  Until  It  w;\p  swept  away  by 
events,  this  plpedrcrim  clouded  the  vision 
and  narcotized  the  will  to  f,-ice  the  renllties 
of   the  Oerman   situation 

On  August  13  Khrushchev  went  into  ac- 
tion. He  used  a  very  different  suategy  than 
the  one  which  Uiis  country  had  been  told  to 
prepare  lor.  and  so  the  test  of  wills  turned 


out  to  be  not  a  wrestling  match  but  Ju- 
Jitsu.  By  the  embargo,  which  was  Illegal 
and  cruel  but  was  a  measure  well  short  of 
war,  Khrushchev  struck  a  deep  and  damag- 
ing blow  at  the  Western  position  In  West 
Berlin  and  West  Germany. 

His  highly  sophisticated  action  could  not, 
I  think,  have  t>een  improvised  in  the  few 
weeks  after  the  President  had  called  for  a 
degree  of  mobilization.  The  sealing  off  of 
half  a  city  is  a  highly  technical  op>eration. 
The  action  had  all  the  marks  of  long  de- 
liberation on  how  to  strike  most  surely  ai:id 
moet  accurately,  without  the  risk  of  war, 
at  the  Aci-llles'  heel  ol  the  Western  position. 
Moreover,  only  if  we  assume  that  the  plan 
has  long  been  in  Khrushchev  s  mind  can  we 
explain  why  he  has  been  swearing  that  he 
would  pet  the  Berlin  bone  out  of  his  throat 
this  year  and  at  the  same  tin-.e  that  he  would 
do   it   without  a  blockade  and   a  war. 

The  Achilles'  heel  of  the  Western  position 
is  that  the  moral  of  liie  West  Beriiners,  their 
Will  to  SUV  in  the  city  and  to  resist  pres- 
sure and  blandishment,  depends  on  their 
faith  in  the  Atlantic  alliance  They  have  to 
believe  that  they  will  live  to  see  the  alliance 
bring  about  the  unlflcatlon  of  the  two  Ger- 
manys  and  the  restoration  of  their  own  city 
as  the  German  capital  This  belief  Is  what 
Khrushchev  ."itruck  at  on  August  13  With- 
out attacking  'West  Berlin,  he  raised  a  wall 
which  was  designed  not  only  to  stop  the  ref- 
ugees but  also  to  prove  to  the  Germans  that 
the  Western  allies  were  unable  to  reunify 
Germany  Tlie  Germans  understood  this  at 
once.  But  so  unprepared  was  Washington 
for  the  reality  of  the  German  question  that 
days  passed  before  it  realized  how  momen- 
tous a  change  had  Ijeen  brought  about. 
V>'afehirgton  had  no  jxillcy  to  deal  with  what 
actually  happened — unless  sending  the  Vice 
Prefldent  and  General  Clay  to  West  Berlin 
can  be  called   a  policy. 

For  a  true  measure  of  what  has  happened, 
we  may  take  an  ofQclal  statement,  made  in 
1969,  by  Dr  Grewe.  who  is  Dr.  Adenauers 
Ambass-idor  In  Washington.  He  wa«  writ- 
ine  about  the  previous  Berlin  crisis.  "West 
Berlin  cannot,  in  the  long  run.  be  held."  he 
said.  "If  Its  p>onulation  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  West  has  In  fact  ac- 
cepted the  division  of  Germany."  Why? 
Because  i.'  Berlin  cannot  again  become  the 
captlal  of  Germany,  many  of  Its  people,  par- 
ticularly the  younger  ones,  will  drift  to  the 
WPFt  and  (.tliors  will  make  their  peace  with 
the  East. 

We  are  now  in  the  preliminary  stages  of 
those  negotiations  which  both  sides  have 
declared  they  want.  The  negotiations  will 
begin  with  the  stark  fact  that  Khrushchev 
has  forced  the  Western  allies  to  acquiesce  in. 
Tt  acknowledge  tacitly,  the  partition  of 
Germany  He  Is.  to  be  stire  some  distances 
from  his  full  objective  which.  In  the  cur- 
rent campaign,  is  to  bring  about  what  he 
calls  the  codification  of  the  German  set- 
tlement, that  is  the  formal  and  legal  recog- 
nition that  World  War  II  has  ended  with  the 
partition  of  Germany.  But  during  this  sum- 
mer he  has  put  himself  in  the  position  of 
negotiating  from  the  accomplished  fact  that 
the  partition  has  taken  place  and  that  it  has 
not  been  opposed  He  holds  in  the  iron  gr.p 
of  the  Red  army  the  thing  on  which  nego- 
tiation will  turn. 

■With  the  division  of  Germany  a  physical 
fact,  the  significance  of  West  Berlin  has  been 
greatly  reduced  Berlin  is  no  longer  the 
escape  hatch  from  the  East  It  is  very  much 
less  than  It  was  before  the  entry  p>oint  of 
Western  propaganda  and  intelligence.  Its 
economic  expansion  is  throttled  down,  and 
almost  certainly  Its  working  population  will 
decline.  Above  all  West  Berlin  Is  no  longer 
the  visible  symbol  and  tangible  pledge  that 
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communism  will  be  pushed  back  of  the 
Oder-Nelsae  line,  perhaps  back  of  the  Vistula 
River.  What  is  left  is  a  human  and  moral 
commitment,  which  will  be  honored,  to  pro- 
tect the  physical  basis  of  the  way  of  life 
which  people  of  West  Berlin  now  enjoy. 

There  is  no  denying  that  our  bargaining 
position  has  been  diminished.  It  will  take 
a  very  high  order  of  statesmanship  to  repair 
it.  Such  statesmanship  does  not  come 
cheaply.  Besides  insight  and  imagination  it 
will  need  the  kind  of  moral  courage  which 
Is  very  rare,  the  courage  to  tell  the  people 
hard  and  unpopular  truths  which  it  "has 
long  been  thought  inexpedient  to  spealc 
about. 

In  another  article  I  shall  attempt  to  de- 
scribe some  of  the  problems  of  negotiating 
about  Berlin. 


I' 


(From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Aug 
31.   1961  I 

Western    Rights    in    Berlin    Rest    on    an 
Agreement  Signed   in    1944 

(By  Graham  Hovey) 

Many  Americans  are  not  clear  as  to  what 
our  Government  means  when  it  refers  to  the 
"rights"  of  the  Western  allies  in  Berlin. 
This  brief  review,  suggested  by  several 
readers,  may  be  useful. 

CXir  legal  case  for  the  presence  of  Ameri- 
can, British,  and  French  forces  in  West  Ber- 
lin rests  on  a  document  signed  in  London 
September  12.  1944.  This  was  an  American- 
British-Soviet  agreement  "on  the  zones  of 
occupation  in  Germany  and  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  Greater  Berlin." 

It  was  amended  subsequently  to  allow  for 
inclusion  of  Prance  as  one  of  the  occupying 
powers.     In    final   form    it   provided; 

"Germany  will,  for  the  purposes  of  occupa- 
tion, be  divided  Into  four  zones,  one  of  which 
will  be  alloted  to  each  of  the  Four  Powers, 
and  a  special  Berlin  area,  which  will  be  under 
Joint  occupation  by  the  Four  Powers." 

It  specified  the  boundaries  of  each  zone 
and  provided  also  for  division  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Greater  Berlin,  which,  it  said,  "will 
be  Jointly  occupied  by  the  armed  forces"  of 
the  four  countries.     A  key  paragraph  said: 

"An  interallied  governing  authority 
( Kommandatura) .  consisting  of  four  com- 
mandants, appointed  by  their  respective 
rommanders  in  chief,  will  be  establi-shed  to 
direct  jointly  the  administration  of  the 
'Greater  Berlin'  area." 

The  special  arrangement  was  made  for 
Berlin  on  the  assumption  by  all  p.irties  that 
it  would  someday  become  again  the  capital 
city  of  a  reunified  Germany. 

Our  side  contends  that  Rii.ssia  cannot  end 
this  agreement  or  modify  it  without  Ameri- 
can, British,  and  French   consent. 

We  say  the  fact  that  Russia  frustrated 
joint  administration  and  eventually  set  up 
Communist  rvile  in  its  sector,  dividing  Berlin 
into  two  cities,  does  not  abrogate  the  1944 
agreement  or  end  Westprn  rights  in  the  city. 

Thus,  what  Is  Illegal  in  Berlin  today  is  not 
the  presence  of  Western  troops  in  West  Ber- 
lin, but  the  fact  that  the  Communist  East 
German  regime  has  established  its  "cnpital" 
in  East  Berlin. 

This  Interpretation  also  makes  illegal,  of 
course,  the  recent  East  German  action  to 
shut  down  the  flow  of  East  Germans  and 
East  Berliners  into  West  Berlin. 

The  other  pertinent  agreement  between 
Rtissia  and  the  West  in  the  Berlin  crisis  Is 
one  reached  in  New  York  May  4.  1949,  provid- 
ing for  the  lifting  of  the  10-month  Soviet 
blockade.     A  key  paragraph  said: 

"All  the  restrictions  Imposed  since  March 
1.  1948,  by  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on 
communications,  transportation,  and  trade 
between  Berlin  and  the  Western  Zones  of 
Germany  and  between  the  Eastern  Zone  and 
the  Western  Zones  will  be  removed  on  May 
12,  1949." 


It  is  this  agreement  on  which  the  allies 
base  their  contention  that  Russia  cannot 
turn  over  responsibility  for  their  rights  of 
access  to  Berlin  to  the  East  German  regime, 
even  If  It  signs  a  separate  "peace"  treaty  with 
that  regime. 

There  are  countless  "ifs"  and  "might  have 
beens"  that  constantly  fascinate  students  of 
the  Berlin  problem,  but  these  are  the  docu- 
ments on  which  our  side's  legal  case  for  ac- 
cess and  presence  In  the  threatened  city 
rest. 

The  present  Berlin  crisis  was  touched  off 
not  by  recent  Soviet  actions  but  by  Moscow'3 
note  of  November  27.  1958,  saying  it  would 
"no  longer  consider  itself  bound"  by  the 
agreement  of  September  12.  1944.  "and  the 
related    supplementary    agreements." 

Since  then,  even  when  Soviet  pressures 
were  temporarily  relaxed.  Western  statesmen 
have  been  grappling  with  the  excruciatingly 
difficult  problem  of  how  to  defend  these 
rights  In  a  city  100  miles  inside  the  Iron 
Curtain. 


THE  ROLE  OF  MUTUAL  SAVINGS 
BANKS  IN  OUR  FOREIGN-AID  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
recently  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liam F.  McKenna,  director-counsel  of 
the  National  Association  of  Mutual 
Savings  Banks.  His  letter  to  me  was 
prompted  by  my  amendment  to  the 
recent  foreign-aid  bill,  S.  1983,  which 
urged  the  development  of  cooperatives 
and  savings  and  loan  associations  in 
Latin  America  as  a  part  of  our  aid  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  some 
excerpts  of  what  Mr.  McKenna  had  to 
say  in  his  letter: 

We  happen,  we  think  justifiably,  to  be- 
lieve that  mutual  savings  banking  present* 
a  type  of  financial  organization  best  adapted 
to  adoption  by  underdeveloped  nations.  It: 
Is  not  too  great  a  step  from  confidence  la 
leaders  of  the  tribal  or  clan  system  to  reliance 
on  a  group  of  trustees  in  whom  the  peoplCt 
can  repose  confidence  to  safeguard  the  mod- 
est amounts  they  can  afford  to  set  aside  at 
savings.  As  has  been  proven  throughout  the 
more  developed  areas  of  the  world  where 
mutual  saviiigs  banking  thrives,  the  sums 
accumulated  through  the  moderate  .savings 
of  many  people  can  be  made  available  for 
economic    development    m    that    area    suited 

to  the  local  demands. 

The  National  A.ssociation  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Banks,  by  invitation  of  the  Intcrn.tiiop.il 
Cooperation  Administration,  has  been  co- 
operating in  its  Cooperative  Review  Com- 
mittee to  contribute  Ideas  for  the  most  elTec- 
tive  utilizition  of  U.S.  aid  to  underdeveloped 
nations.  A  copy  of  the  material  contrib- 
uted to  date  by  the  National  A??soclatlon  of 
Miuu.'.l  S.ivings  B.;nks  is  enclosed. 

\Vh\t  we  would  like  to  impress  upon  you 
is  that  the  mutual  savings  banking  indu'-try 
with  over  $40  billion  in  assets  in  the  United 
States  and  a  long  history  of  successful  op- 
eration in  Europe  is  ready,  willing,  and  able 
to  offer  its  know-how  to  underdeveloped 
nations  In  encouraging  thrift  on  a  basis  that 
unsophisticated  nations  can  understand  to 
accumulate  funds  that  can  contribute  to 
local  economic  development  in  a  framework 
of  private  enterprise. 

We  would  be  happy  if  you  see  fit  to  add 
these  remarks  to  those  you  have  already 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  as  evi- 
dence of  still  another  $40  billion  industry 
that  falls  within  the  spirit  and  broad  con- 
notation of  cooperatives,  credit  tinions.  and 
savings  and  loan  associations. 


Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  memorandums  re- 
ferred to  in  Mr  McKenna  s  letter  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randums were  ordered  to  be  printed  xn 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

MEMOR.^NDUM  TO  INTERNATIONAL  COOPERA- 
TION Administration  Regarding  Review 
AND  Sti'dy  or  Cooperatives  in  Foreign 
Assistance  and  Social  Development 
(From  Grover  W,  Ensley,  executive  vice 
president.  National  Association  of  Mutual 
Savings  Banks) 

The  lollowing  material  has  been  arranged 
in  conformity  with  the  outline  of  the  work- 
ing paper  provided  by  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration  Cooperative  Review- 
Committee  for  the  guidance  of  nongovern- 
mental organizations. 

According  to  the  types  of  cooperatives  In- 
cluded within  the  broad  definition  provided 
by  the  Review  Committee,  mutvial  savings 
banks  fall  within  the  category— C  Services 
and  Welfare. 

Mutual  savings  banks  are  organized  to 
proved  thrift  facilities  for  the  mutvial  bene- 
fits of  those  who  save.  The  major  portion 
of  the  assets  of  the  mutual  savings  banks  of 
the  United  States  is  in  mortgages  (nearly  70 
percent)  Their  establishment  in  under- 
developed countries  could  be  expected  to 
provide  similar  mortgage  funds,  thus  mu- 
tual savings  banks  can  also  be  considered 
under  the  broad  definition  of  self-help  credit 
facilities  for  housing 

A      BACKCROtND 

Mutual  savings  banks  have  functioned 
successfully  since  1810.  fulfilling  a  role  in 
the  socioeconomic  development  process  of 
the  countries  In  which  they  now  oi>erate. 
They  have  helped  Individuals,  most  of  them 
of  small  means,  to  gain  a  measure  of  finan- 
cial security  In  an  economic  environment 
subject  to  many  fluctuations.  No  longer 
de{>endent  on  private  or  public  charity  or 
assistance  during  periods  of  unemployment, 
sickness  or  other  financial  emergencies,  those 
who  have  saved  In  mutual  savings  banks 
have  experienced  financial  independence 
and  personal  freedom — Ingredients  e.ssentlal 
to  the  full  development  of  the  demcx;ratlc 
process.  Since  their  deposits  In  mutual 
savings  banks  have  been  Invested  In  long- 
term  productive  enterprises,  both  by  pri- 
vate corporations  and  governmental  organi- 
zations, depositors  in  mutual  savings  banks 
have  had  a  stake  in  the  economic  progress 
in  their  community  and  Nation. 

II.  (d)  Through  their  State  and  National 
organizations  mutual  savings  banks  in  the 
United  States  have  developed  programs  and 
services  to  strengthen  the  savings  banking 
system  ard  to  extend  it  to  other  areas  of 
the  United  States  In  particular,  they  ha\e 
supported  the  introduction  of  legislation 
providing  for  Federal  chartering  of  mutual 
savings  banks:  they  have  assisted  citizens  of 
Anchorage.  Alaska.  In  the  formation  of  the 
Alask.in  Mtitual  Savings  Bai.k  which  expects 
to  begin  operation  in  the  fall  of  1961; 
through  the  facilities  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  they  have 
recently  organized  a  central  Industry  funa, 
one  purpose  of  which  Is  to  provide  assistance 
in  the  establishment  of  new  mutual  savings 
banks;  and  NAMSB  is  a  mem.ber  of  the  Inter- 
national Thrift  Institute— a  service  and  edu- 
cational organization  promoting  savings 
banking   throughout   the  world. 

Ill  Before  a  mutual  savings  bank  can  be 
established  In  the  United  States  or  for  that 
matter  In  forei[-;n  countries,  enabling  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  chartering  must  be 
enacted.  Attached  is  a  model  bill  developed 
by  the  national  association  for  guidance  in 
State    chartering    legislation,    «lt ached    also 
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is    a    proposed     bill     providing    for    Federal 

chartering 

Tlie  second  step  in  establishing  a  mutual 
savings    bank   Is   the   formation   of   a    group 
of    Individuals   willing   to   act    as    Incorpora- 
tors and  to  contribute  to  a  guarantee  fund 
The   incorporators  would   then  elect  a  board 
of  trustees  which  in   turn  would  be  charged 
v.lth    the    resixjnsibillty    for    managing    the 
affairs   of    the    new    bank      C^mtnbutxjrs    to 
the   initial   guarantee   fund   would   be  repaid 
as    the    bank's    earnings    permitted,    usually 
at  a  rate  no  higher  than  that  paid  to  dcposi- 
tc^rs.     Members  of  the  board  would   be   pro- 
hibited  by  law  and  the  tradition  of  trustee- 
fhip   from   profiting   personally   from   any   of 
the    bank's   operations      As    vacancies    occur 
on  the  board,  new  men^'bers  would  be  elected 
The  supervision  of   the  new  baiik   would   be 
under   State   and  or   Federal   authority   and. 
i.s    in    the    case   of    the   United    States,   S'Une 
type  i>f  deposit  insurance  would  be  required 
IV'     The    attached    model    legislations    for 
either  State  or  Federal  chartering  could  s-erve 
fis  the  starting  point  for  the  development  of 
legislation   In    new  countries   appropriate   to 
that  country's  needs  and  custom.<;      Tlic  na- 
tional  as.sociatlon   is  interested  In   any  effort 
to    establish    new    savings    banks.      To    this 
end   it    Is   ready   to   seiid   savings    bankers   to 
the  areiis   In   which    new   savings   banks  are 
contemplated,  where  they  may  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  in  setting  up  operating  pro- 
cedures,    developing     investment     programs, 
and  in  jjlanning  thrift  promotion  efforts      It 
is    possible     that    the     national     as«^ociation 
could    even    provide    some    modest    form    of 
financial  assistance,  calling  ujx)!!  Its  recently 
organized  central   industry  fund 

V  Local  government  officials  can  play  a 
major  role  in  support  of  enabling  legislation 
as  well  as  serving  as  Incorporators  and  or 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees  Interest 
on  the  part  of  these  officials  can  be  achieved 
by  indicating  the  broad  objectl\es  and  func- 
tions of  mutual  savings  banks,  to  wit:  stimu- 
lating those  of  small  nieans  to  set  aside  a 
portion  of  their  income  for  future  personal 
needs,  thus  helping  to  build  financially  in- 
dependent citizens,  and  providing  lunds  for 
home  mortgage  loaiis  As  indicated  in  the 
attached  reprint,  a  major  problem  of  tlie 
under-develupeU  nations  is  the  shortage  of 
capital  to  finance  housing  and  essciUial 
government  services  and  to  assist  In  the  de- 
velopment Of  natural  resources  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  industries  Another  is  the  ris- 
ing number  of  people  who.  for  the  first  time. 
are  dependent  on  wages  for  their  subsistence. 
These  wage  earners  present  a  particularly 
urgent  problem  They  mvist  be  housed;  they 
must  be  provided  with  some  facility,  private 
and  or  public,  to  help  them  weather  periods 
of  unemployment,  sickness  and  old  age:  and 
they  mvist  be  heli>ed  to  develop  skills  in 
managing  their  own  finances  It  is  appar- 
ent that  mutual  savings  banking  as  It  is  now 
practiced  in  the  United  States  and  33  other 
countries  of  the  world,  provides  the  answer 
to  these  Interrelated  problems 

VI.  The  major  problems  which  may  be 
encovintered  In  the  development  of  mutvial 
savings  banks  in  the  less  developed  cvin- 
tries  appear  to  be 

1.  The  difficulty  In  obtaining  the  necessary 
Initial  guaranty  fund 

2  Inadeqviate  skilled  and  professional 
staff 

B  US  foreign  aid  in  development  and 
functioning  of  cooperative  institutions  such 
as  mutual  savings  banks  could  take  the 
form  of  helping  to  solve  the  two  major 
pr(,)blems  as  cited  above.  Contributions  to 
the  initial  guaranty  fund  could  come  from 
a  number  of  sources,  including  perhaps  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  As  sug- 
gested earlier,  some  of  the  guaranty  fund 
for  a  new  mutvial  savings  bank  might  be 
contributed  by  Central  Industry  Fund,  and, 
of    course,    there    may    be    savings    bankers 


who  as  Indlvldvials  would  be  iiiterest^d  m 
contributing  to  the  guaranty  fund.  Alter- 
natively, the  Icx'al  government  may  consider 
savings  banks  sufficiently  important  to  pro- 
vide some  form  of  uiiderwrlting 

When  mvitual  savings  banks  were  first  or- 
ganized, those  who  had  incorporated  the 
banks  and  provided  the  Initial  guaranty 
fund  freqviently  served  without  pay  as  the 
officers  of  the  banks.  These  individuals  were 
edvicated  and  relatively  sophisticated  in  the 
management  of  fvmds  Today,  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  are  managed  by  skilled  and  pro- 
fessional personnel.  Recognizing  that  such 
personnel  are  practically  nonexistent  in 
some  of  the  vinderdeveloped  countries,  a  vig- 
orous educational  program  to  train  bank 
employees  and  officers  should  be  under- 
taken. The  National  Association  of  Mutvial 
Savings  Banks  and  its  member  banks  have 
cooperated  in  the  past  with  ICA's  bank  train- 
ing program  The  sav  ings  banks  stand  ready 
to  Increase  their  participation  in  training 
and  exchaivge  prograni.=  .  In  addition,  sav- 
ings bankers,  as  stated  earlier,  are  willing  to 
travel  to  communities  seeking  to  establish 
a  savings  bank  where  they  could  assist  in 
setting  vip  operating  procedures  and  training 
programs, 

CONCLUSION 

By  establishing  mutual  savings  banks,  as- 
sistance would  be  given  to  the  newly  emer- 
gent countries  striving  for  rapid  financial 
and  economic  progress  Mutual  savings 
banks  can  also  fvinction  as  one  of  the  tools 
for  achieving  a  wider  distribution  of 
economic  power.  The  establishment  of 
mutual  savings  banks  would  give  adequate 
recognition  to  the  role  of  the  private  sector 
in  economic  development 

Savings  banking  as  It  has  operated  for 
150  years  has  demonstrated  us  ability  to  pro- 
mote savings  and  to  invest  these  savings 
in  prodviction  enterprises  for  I  he  economic 
growth  of  the  nations  in  which  they  have 
functioned.  They  have  promoted  thrift, 
first  by  providing  facilities  for  savings 
They  have  also  promoted  thrift  by  reward- 
ing savers,  and  making  savings  readily  avail- 
able to  the  depositor  They  have  con- 
tributed to  economic  growth  by  channeling 
the  voluntary  savings  of  millions  of  in- 
dividuals of  mcxlest  income  into  prodvictive, 
long-term  investments  To  expand  and 
nnxlernize  productive  capacity  and  vipgrade 
general  levels  of  living,  capital  formation  is 
e.ssential.  This  can  be  achieved  with  price 
stability  only  through  a  steady  rise  in  per- 
sonal savings.  The  existence  of  savings 
banks  would  materially  assist  the  encourage- 
ment of  volvintary  savings  by  individuals  and 
thus  provide  noninflatlonary  funds  for  long- 
term  investment  The  NAM.SB  is  eager  to 
ccKjperate  in  any  efforts,  public  or  private,  to 
establish  new  mutual  savings  banks  abroad 


Memorandvm  to  International  Cooperation 
Administration  Regarding  RectVEst  fct. 
In>ormation  on  MfTVAL  Savings  Banks 
FOR  Use  bv  the  ICA  Cooperation  Review 
GRorr 

(From  Grover  W  Ensley.  executive  vice  pres- 
ident. National  Association  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Banks  I 

I.  INTRODUCTION 
Mutual  savings  banks  now  exist  in  34  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  While  there  are  differ- 
ences in  the  scope  of  their  operations  and 
degree  of  gd'.ernment  supervision  and  sup- 
port, their  broad  structure,  objective^,  and 
economic  functions  are  remarkably  similar. 
Basically,  mvitual  savings  banks  are  what 
their  name  implies — "niutual'  In  that  the 
earnings  from  their  operations  are  shared 
only  by  those  who  make  the  earnings  pos- 
sible— the  depositors,  that  is— there  being 
no  EttK-kholders  to  claim  a  portion  of  the 
banks'  earnings;  'savings"  In  that  their 
prime  function  is  to  promote  thrift  among 


all  ages  and  all  Income  levels,  thus  serving  as 
a  prime  facility  for  both  stimulating  savings 
and  moving  them  Into  the  capital  market; 
and  finally,  '  banks  '  in  that  savings  are  de- 
posited With  the  bank,  thereby  becoming 
liabilities  of  the  bank  owed  to  the  depositor 
While  mutvial  savings  banks  do  not  fall 
within  the  strictest  definition  of  a  cooper- 
ative since  depositors  do  not  select  trustees 
of  the  institution,  these  banks  have  always 
fvmctioned  effectively  as  closely  supervised, 
publicly  motivated  institutions  through 
which  individuals  can  help  themselves  to  a 
better  financial  future.  In  addition,  the 
fact  that  they  are  "mutual."  assures  the 
sharing  of  the  benefits  of  their  operations 
among  depositors  only 

Mtuual  savings  banks  are  svipervised  by 
public  authorities  and  their  operations  and 
Investment  programs  are  so  circvimscribed  as 
to  provide  maximum  safety  of  deposits  In 
recent  years,  the  housing  needs  of  most  of 
the  countries  in  which  mutvial  savings  banks 
are  now  located,  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  have  resulted  in  a  svibstantial  in- 
crease in  home  mc>rtgage  loans  of  mutual 
savings  banks  Here,  too.  the  movement  of 
personal  savings  into  desired  economic  and 
social  goals  gives  to  mvuvial  savings  banks 
their  publicly  oriented  bias 

These  features  of  muttial  savings  banks 
make  them  Instltvitions  which  with  obvious 
modifications  and  necessary  changes  covild 
be  adapted  to  the  economic  and  social  needs 
of  the  vinderdeveloped  areas  of  Asia.  Africa, 
and  Sovith  and  Central  America  Two  fac- 
tors are  here  involved:  1 1 1  Many  of  the  citi- 
zens of  these  new  nations  are  wage  earners 
for  the  first  time  They  need  some  savings 
facility,  private  or  public,  to  help  In  develop- 
ir.g  skill  In  mnnaging  their  own  finances. 
They  also  must  be  housed  (2i  There  Is  a 
shortage  of  capital  in  these  nations  for  fi- 
ii..nclng  hovismg.  providing  essential  govern- 
ment services,  developing  natural  resources, 
and  establishing  industries 

A  system  of  mutual  savings  banks  in  these 
covintries  could  stimvilate  a  regular  savings 
program  among  wage  earners  and  covild,  at 
the  same  time,  provide  capital  for  housing 
ai.d  other  long-term  economic  advances. 

II      HISTORY 

Mutvial  savings  banks  were  first  estabished 
in  the  early  19th  century  in  response  to  the 
need  to  provide  tiie  rising  groups  of  individ- 
uals who  were  for  the  first  time  dependent 
on  wages  for  their  subsistence,  with  some 
measure  of  financial  security  against  vm- 
en-i))"ioyment.  sickness,  and  other  family 
emergencies  Quite  definitely,  these  early 
instltvitions  were  seen  as  agencies  for  allevi- 
ating pres.'-ures  on  public  or  private  chanties. 
The  early  organizers  of  the  banks  were  puta- 
lic-spirit«d  citizens,  philanthropists,  and 
public  officials  who  undertook  to  receive  de- 
posits in  very  small  amovmts.  to  invest  them 
prudei:itly  for  the  benefit  of  the  depositors, 
and  make  them  available  when  needed  The 
first  organizers  of  the  banks  not  only  under- 
took to  manage  the  »unds  bvit  contribvited  to 
a  gviaranty  fund  that  would  protect  deposi- 
tors vintll  the  bank  itself  covUd  accvimulale 
sufficient  reserves  from  earnings  for  this 
purpose 

Tlie  first  mutual  savings  bank  was  organ- 
ized in  1810.  in  Scotland  The  idea  spread 
rapidly  throvighovu  Great  Britain  and  was 
transplanted  to  the  United  States  where  the 
first  banks  were  organized  in  1816 — one  in 
Philadelphia,  now  the  Philadelphia  Saving 
Fund  Society,  and  the  other  in  Boston.  The 
Provident  Institution  for  Savings  in  the 
Town  of  Boston  Thereafter,  in  the  United 
States  and  the  European  countries,  many 
savings  banks  were  formed,  all  along  lines 
similar  to  the  first  ones  in  Scotland, 

111.    ORGANIZATION 

Once    chartering    provisions    are    incorpo- 
rated into  the  banking  legislation  of  a  State 
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(In  the  COM  of  the  United  States)  or  by  a 
national  government  (In  the  case  of  the 
European  countries),  a  body  of  individuals 
applies  far  a  charter  from  tne  proper  gov- 
ernmental agency.  As  Incorporators  they 
contribute  to  a  "guaranty"  (I.e.,  Initial  re- 
serves) fund  to  protect  deposits  until  the 
bank  itself  can  accumulate  reserves  from  its 
earnings. 

The  first  incorporators  choose  a  board  of 
trustees,  which  establishes  banlc  policy. 
These  trulitees  do  not  share  In  the  profits 
from  the  earnings  of  the  bank  and  tradition 
and  supervisory  rulings  prevent  any  self- 
dealing  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  these 
boards  In  their  management  of  the  banks' 
operations  and  its  investments. 

IV.    RELATIONS    TO    DEPOSITORS 

Mutual  savings  banks  are  organized  to  ac- 
commodate the  thrift  needs  of  individuals. 
As  banks  of  deposit,  r.hey  accept  sums  of 
m:)ney  from  Indivlduali;  who  may  withdraw 
them  without  delay. 

The  names  of  some  of  the  mutual  savings 
banks  in  the  United  States  suggest  the 
groups  of  individuals  they  were  trying  to 
serve  and  the  small  amounts  of  money  they 
were  willing  to  accept  as  deposits — Dime 
Savings  Bank,  Farmers  &  Mechanics  Sav- 
ings Bank,  Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank, 
Emigrant  Industrial  Savings  Bank,  and 
Seamen's  Bank  for  Savings. 

Since  they  are  mutual  institutions,  with- 
out stockholders,  all  benefits  of  the  opera- 
tions accrue  to  depositors.  The  trustees 
may  not  benefit  personally  from  any  of  the 
bank's  opterations.  The  earnings  realized  on 
savings  bank  investments  are  distributed  in 
the  following  manner:  A  portion  of  each 
year's  earnings  Is  retained  and  added  to  a 
reserve  fund.  This  fund  protects  the  de- 
positor against  any  possible  losses  on  invest- 
ments. Earnings,  also  of  course,  pay  oper- 
ating exp>enses.  The  remaining  earnings  axe 
distributed  to  depositors  in  the  form  of  In- 
terest credited  to  their  accounts  at  regular 
periods. 

The  consistent  record  of  interest  payment 
to  depositors  in  mutual  savings  banks  is  un- 
equaled  by  any  other  type  of  organization.  In 
1960,  interest  paid  to  savings  bank  deposi- 
tors totaled  $1.2  billion. 

The  ability  of  mutual  savings  banks  to 
stimulate  thrift  among  the  indvlduals  in 
their  communities  Is  directly  related  to  the 
three  cardinal  bases  on  which  they  operate — 
(1)  safety,  provided  by  prudent  manage- 
ment of  the  bank  by  highly  respected  com- 
munity leaders  and  by  the  reserve  funds  ac- 
cumulated slowly  from  earnings;  (2)  ready 
availability  of  deposits,  made  possible  by 
their  reserve  funds,  their  cash  positions,  and 
their  holdings  of  short-term  Government  se- 
curities; and  (3)  maximum  returns,  con- 
sistent with  safety  and  availability,  made 
possible  by  the  nature  of  their  investments. 

V.     INVESTMENTS 

Diversity  and  flexibility  have  always  char- 
acterized the  investment  programs  of  mutu- 
al savings  banks,  with  the  major  emphasis, 
however,  being  placed  on  mortgage  loans.  At 
present,  mortgages  account  for  two- thirds  of 
the  total  assets  of  mutual  savings  banks. 
Thus,  more  than  $26  billion  is  Invested  in 
mortgages,  principally  on  individual  homes. 

U.S.  Government  securities  also  have  been 
dominant  Investment  outlets  for  deposits  in 
mutual  savings  banks.  These  securities  are 
purchased  to  provide  maximum  safety  and 
ready  cash.  U.S.  Government  securities 
currently  represent  15.2  percent  of  total 
assets. 

The  remaining  assets  are  divided  among 
corporate  securities — the  types  and  amount 
of  which  are  carefully  regulated  by  State 
banking  oflBclals — and  State  and  municipal 
securities. 


VI.    SAVINGS  BANKS   IN   FOREIGN    COUNTRIES 

Savings  banks  exist  in  33  foreign  countries 
In  the  world.  There  follows  a  discussion  of 
some  of  these  forelgrn  thrift  facilities. 

Argentina:  National  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank,  with  4,354  branches  plus  15,531  branch 
offices  in  schools.  Organized  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  1915;  all  deposits  Insured  by  the 
Government. 

Australia:  5  savings  banks,  with  776 
branch  offices.  Four  trustee  savings  banks, 
similar  to  U.S.  mutual  savings  banks,  plus 
the  Commonwealth  Savings  Bank,  operated 
by   the  Government   since    1912. 

Austria:  175  savings  banks,  with  265 
branches,  plus  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank 
operated  by  the  Government,  with  2.226 
agencies. 

Belgium;  The  General  Bank  for  Savings 
and  Pensions  (operated  by  the  Government  i  . 
plus  2  municipal  and  27  private  savlntrs 
banks.  In  1918,  the  Bank  for  the  Belgian 
Congo  created  a  savings  depa.-tment. 

Canada:  2  local  savings  banks  with  31 
branches;  2  provincial  Government  savings. 
banks  with  69  branches;  post  office  savings 
bank,  with  1,497  branch  offices;  the  "Cal.s.ses 
populalres  Desjardlns,'  with  1.139  member 
banks. 

Colombia:  Three  savings  banks  held  m  re 
than  one-third  of  the  nation's  savings 

Denmark:  482  savings  banks  plus  486 
branches. 

Finland:  390  savings  banks  plus  567 
branches. 

Prance:  585  savings  banks  with  3.200 
branches;  Post  OfBce  Savings  Bank  with 
14.651  branch  offices. 

West  Germany:  866  savings  banks  with 
11,093  branch  offices:  plus  5  posl^xl  savings 
bank  offices. 

Great  Britain:  210  savings  banks  plus  1.000 
branch  offices.  Also  postal  savings  In  19.000 
branch  offices. 

Italy:  89  savings  banks  with  2.519  branch 
offices.     Also  Post  Office  Savings  Bank 

Japan:  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  with 
15.265  agencies  Also  81  comm.erclal  banks 
have  savings  departments. 

Luxembourg:  State  Savings  Bnnk  with  50 
branches. 

Mexico:  Five  savings  banks.  i| 

Netherlands:  279  savings  banks  with  246 
branches.  Also  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  with 
2.030  offices. 

New  Zealand:  5  local  savings  banks  with  34 
branches;  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  with  973 
offices. 

Norway:  600  savings  banks,  plus  254 
branches  which  hold  more  than  half  of 
Norwegian  savings,  plus  a  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  which  plays  a  minor  role  In  savings. 

Portugal:  21  savings  banks  with  83 
branches:   Post  Savings,  with  703  offices 

Saar:  13  savings  banks  with  204  branches. 

Spain:  80  local  savings  banks  with  1.347 
branch  offices.     Also  pK>stal  savings. 

Sweden:  434  ordinary  savings  banks  with 
1,100  branches;   also  postal  savings. 

Switzerland:  72  cooperative  savings  banks; 
26  municipal  savings  banks;  1  state  savings 
bank;  19  other  savings  banks;  plus  246 
branches. 

Turkey:  Only  savings  bank  is  the  Istanbul 
Savings  Bank,  which  has  eight  branches. 

Uruguay:  National  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  with   124  branch  offices. 

Savings  facilities  also  exist  in  Brazil  and 
Thailand  though  we  do  not  at  this  time  have 
very  accurate  or  detailed  Information  about 
them.  While  the  promotion  of  savings  Li 
apparent  In  almost  all  of  the  countries  o( 
the  Western  World,  the  continent  of  South 
America.  Including  Central  America,  Is  an 
exception.  The  few  savings  facilities  in  the 
Latin  American  nations  generally  are  re- 
stricted to  postal  savings  accounts. 

While  the  mutual  savings  banks  of  the 
United  States  have  not  yet  made  any  direct 


contributions  to  the  establishment  of  sav- 
ings banks  in  foreign  countries,  they  stand 
ready  to  do  so.  In  the  first  piac«,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks, 
which  represents  the  savings  banks  of  the 
United  States  at  the  national  level,  is  a 
member  of  the  International  Thrift  Insti- 
tute. The  object  of  this  Institute  Is  "the 
promotion  of  tlirlft  throughout  the  world  by 
the  cooperation  of  ail  savings  banks."  The 
institute  serves  as  a  center  of  information 
and  service  for  savings  banks  throughout 
the  world  and  through  its  information  and 
education  programs  seeks  to  extend  and  im- 
prove savings  banking  throughout  the  world 
The  headquarters  of  the  Institute  Is  at  Singel 
542,  Amsterdam,  the  Netherlands,  and  Mr. 
M.  H.  V'errljn  Stuart  Is  managing  director. 

In  the  second  place,  the  national  asso- 
ciation has  recently  organized  a  central  in- 
dustry fund  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
and  strengthenine^  the  mutual  savings  bank- 
ing industry.  Mutual  savmgs  banks  can 
become  members  of  the  f  ind  by  responding 
voluntarily  to  the  membership  pledges  re- 
quested from  time  to  time  by  the  corpora- 
tion. One  significant  use  of  the  fund  would 
be  to  provide  assistance  in  the  formation  of 
new  savings  banks,  It  is  contemplated  that 
the  fund  will  have  its  first  opportunity  to 
realize  its  aims  by  assisting  the  incorporators 
of  the  Alaskan  Mutual  Savings  Bank  of 
Anchorage.  It  is  conceivable  that,  as  the 
fund  develops,  some  of  its  resources  could 
be  used  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of 
savings  banks  In  new  areas  of  the  Western 
World. 

In  addition.  Individual  savings  bankers 
have  expressed  their  willingness  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  newly  established 
banks. 

VII.    CONCLUSIONS 

TTie  inclusion  of  savings  banks  In  the  new- 
ly emergent  nations  of  the  world  would  be 
valuable  for  several  reasorts: 

1.  They  would  be  able  to  provide  long-term 
capital  for  Investment  In  such  needed  de- 
velopments as  new  and  improved  housing 
and  other  capital  facilities. 

2  They  would  serve  to  educate  the  peo- 
ple not  only  In  the  values  of  thrift  and  sav- 
ing but  also  In  more  general  areas  of  eco- 
nomics Education  In  this  field  Is  one  of 
the  more-needed  branches  of  technical  as- 
sistance in  many  parts  of  the  world:  and 
"learning  by  doing"  would  make  the  means 
almost   as   valuable    as   the   end 

3.  The  concept  of  mutuality  as  developed 
In  savings  banks  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Europe  Is  one  that  should  have 
a  strong  appeal  to  people  In  recently  lib- 
erated countries.  In  the  Ideological  battle 
between  communism  and  freedom.  It  is  im- 
portant to  show  that  people  of  a  community 
can  work  t<5gether  for  the  common  gocjd 
as  individuals  rather  than  as  part  of  an  im- 
personal government  operation. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  pa.ssed  the  following  bills  of  the 
Senate,  each  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S  336  An  act  to  make  available  to  chil- 
dren who  are  handicapped  by  deafness  the 
specially  trnlncd  teachers  of  the  deaf  needed 
to  develop  their  abilities  and  to  make  avail- 
able to  individuals  suffering  speech  and 
hearing  Impairments  the  specially  trained 
speech  pathologists  and  audiologists  needed 
to  help  them  overcome  their  handicaps;  and 

S.  1292  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
19,    1948.    relating   to   the   workweek   of   the 
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Fire  Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  lor  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  'S  739'  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  the  method  of  computing  inter- 
est eainines  of  special  Treasury  i.^.sucs 
held  by  the  civil  .service  retirement  and 
di.sability  fund,  disagreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate: agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  di.sagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr 
MvRRAV.  Mr.  Morrison,  and  Mr.  Cor- 
BETT  were  appointed  mana^;ers  on  the 
part  of  the  Hou.se  at  the  conference. 

The  messaj;c  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR  5490  •  to 
provide  for  more  effective  participation 
in  the  Reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

Tlie  me-ssaue  also  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  HR  8066'  to 
provide  for  the  improvement  and 
strengthening  of  the  international  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  by  promotine 
better  mutual  understanding  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world  thioush  educational 
and  cultural  e.xchanpes:  at;rced  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr  Hays.  Mr  I-'arb- 
STEiN.  Mr.  MoNACAN.  Mr  Adair,  and 
Mr.  Seely-Brown  were  apix)inted  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Hou.se  at  the 
conference. 


AID    TO    SCHOOLS    IN     FEDERALLY 
IMPACTED   AREAS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS  2393'  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  temporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws 
815  and  874  relating  to  Federal  a.ssist- 
ance  in  the  construction  and  operation 
of  schools  m  federally  impacted  areas 
and  to  provide  for  the  application  of 
such  laws  to  American  Samoa. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr  Piesident.  I 
had  reached  a  f>oint  m  my  presentation 
at  which  I  had  made  reference  to  what 
our  .school  buildmus  need  I  ask  that  a 
statement  I  have  prepared  m  this  con- 
nection be  printed  m  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER       'Mr 

HicKEY  in  the  chair  > .  Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,   the  stat-e- 

menl  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows' 

What  Are  Our  School  Building  Nefds'' 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  there  is  a 
grave  shortage  of  school  buildings  in  the 
United  States.  In  many  communities,  the 
average  size  of  cla.sses  is  ranging  far  above 
the  desirable  maximum  of  25  pupils  Forty 
or  more  pupils  in  one  room  is  not  unsual 
Some  schools  have  had  to  resort  to  double 
sessions,  a  plan  which  requires  half  the  chil- 
dren to  attend  school  only  in  the  morning, 
and  the  other  half  to  attend  only  in  the 
afternoon  School  basements  and  school 
libraries  have  often  been  converted  into 
makeshift  classrooms  Buildings  which 
Should  be  retired  are  still  in  use  These  are 
the  ways  the  shortage  makes  itself  felt. 


REASONS   FOR   THE  SHORTAGE 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  shortage, 
some  well  knonn  some  little  understood 
For  about  18  years  from  1930  to  1948,  hardly 
any  schools  were  constructed  During  the 
depression  of  the  thirties,  credit  was  re- 
stricted and  interest  rates  were  high.  In 
those  times  fif  almo.^t  universal  belt  tighten- 
ing, the  public  often  would  refuse  to  support 
bond  Issues  for  new  schools.  The  expendi- 
ture for  school  construction  throughout  the 
Nation  in  1934  was  less  than  one-sixth  of 
what  it  had  been  in  1930.  Government 
relief  measures  were  inadequate  to  meet  the 
need 

In  1941  conditions  began  to  improve,  but 
V.urld  War  II  forced  the  Governmeni  to  place 
restrictions  on  building  materials,  and  much 
less  was  spent  on  school  construction  than 
during  the  worst  years  of  the  depression 
lu  1944.  the  low  year,  only  $54  million  were 
spent  for  building  schools  throughout  the 
whole  United  States.  Until  1948  less  was 
spent  each  year  on  school  construction  than 
had  b;en  silent  in  1930.  The  Korean  war 
further  delayed  construction,  but  expendi- 
tures for  new  schools  have  mounted  steadily 
.since  1944.  In  1954,  only  a  decade  later,  a 
total  of  more  than  $2  billion  was  spent  in 
this  Nation  for  new  schools,  but  still  the 
shortage  continued. 

Like  ■Alice  in  Wonderland."  the  people  of 
the  United  States  found  that  as  far  as  the 
shortage  of  classrooms  was  concerned,  they 
had  to  run  faster  and  faster  in  order  to  stand 
still.  Tlie  reason  was  the  great  rise  in  the 
birthrate  during  and  after  World  War  II 
Between  1930  and  1939.  an  average  of  2  437  - 
400  babies  were  born  each  year  in  the 
United  States.  Between  1940  and  1949,  the 
fii,urc  was  3  166.600.  and  between  1950  and 
1954.  it  was  3,882,000  An  estim.Tted  total 
of  4  091  000  children  were  born  In  the  United 
K'ates  in  1955 

More  than  the  high  birthrate  contributed 
to  the  shortage  of  school  buildings.  Not 
only  are  there  more  children  in  the  Nation 
at  present,  but  a  higher  percentage  of  them 
go  to  school  than  In  the  past,  and  they  re- 
main in  school  longer.  This  is  a  sign  of 
great  social  progress — something  to  cheer, 
not  to  mouin — but  It  does  require  addi- 
tional school  buildings  State  legislation 
.steadily  extends  the  age  of  compulsory 
school  attendance,  and  laws  barring  child 
labor  grow  more  strict.  Every  State  now 
reqviires  that  a  child  attend  school  through 
tl'e  age  of  16;  four  of  these  keep  children  in 
the  classi'oom  through  the  age  of  17.  and  ti\e 
more  Stales,  through  the  age  of  18.  All 
States  require  school  attendance  by  chil- 
dren 8  years  old.  and  37  States  ciemsnd  that 
children  begin  school  at  the  age  of  7.  Five 
set  the  beginning  age  at  6. 

Tlie  long-range  view  of  Increasing  school 
rittcndance  Is  o.traordinary.  In  the  past 
80  years,  the  population  of  the  United  States 
has  more  than  tripled,  but  high  school  en- 
rollments have  been  multiplied  by  about 
75  Obviously.  high  school  buildings 
should  have  been  multiplied  by  alxiut  75 
dtiring  the  F.ime  i>eriod.  but  partly  because 
of  the  18-ycar  school  building  vacation 
CTiUscd  by  depression  and  wur.  thl.s  did  not 
ficctir.  There  never  have  been  enough 
school  buildings  In  this  or  any  other  nation 
to  enable  all  children  to  go  to  school. 
Arr.erica  simply  has  not  had  time  to  build 
up  to  its  ideals.  The  low  birflirate  which 
prevailed  during  the  depre>rion  has  saved 
the  hlj-'h  schools  from  being  overcrowded 
during  recent  year;,  but  soci:  tlie  secondary 
schools  will  be  besieged  by  new  pupils,  as 
the  elementary  schools  are  now.  Tlie 
shortage  of  school  buildings  essentially  is  a 
reflection  of  the  fact  that  universal  educa- 
tion is  more  than  a  law  or  an  ideal.  It  is 
something  which  must  be  built,  which  this 
Nation  has  agreed  to  build,  but  which  it 
has  not  completely  built  j'et. 


The  fact  that  change  is  constant  in  this 
Nation  contributes  further  to  the  shortage 
of  school  buildings  People  mo\e  much 
more  than  they  u.sed  to  Drawn  by  new 
industries  begun  during  the  war  and  Dv 
less  calculable  forces,  countless  families 
have  left  their  home  States  during  the  past 
decade.  Tlie  result  has  been  far  more 
drastic  shortages  of  classrooms  In  some  re- 
pions  than  the  increase  in  the  national 
birthrate  would  indicate,  and  empty  cla.-s- 
rooms  in  others  From  1940  to  1950  the 
population  of  the  United  States  increased 
14  5  percent,  but  the  three  Pacific  States  as 
a  t;rovip  had  a  population  prowth  of  48.8 
percent  Four  St.ates  offered  a  net  loss  in 
IX'pulation   during   the  same   period 

Such  population  shifts  often  create  prob- 
lems in  the  deserted  region  as  well  as  in 
the  place  to  wi^ich  families  move  Fewer 
people  remain  behind  to  pay  oR  ijonded 
debt  on  schcx)ls  which  have  already  been 
built  but  are  not.  yet  paid  for 

Another  kind  of  population  shift  which 
creates  problems  is  that  from  the  city  to 
the  suburbs  Many  large  cities  have  empty 
cl?.ssrooms  in  spite  of  an  acute  shortage  of 
school  space  all  around  them  A  surplus 
of  classrooms  in  one  place  cannot  be  ap- 
plied  against   a  dehcit  in  another. 

NEW  DUTIES  or  SCHOOLS 

Another  big  reason  for  the  shortage  of 
school  buildings  is  the  great  expansion  of 
school  duties  described  in  the  section  on 
What  Should  Our  Schools  Accomplish"'" 
This  16  another  aspect  of  the  American  peo- 
ple's need  to  build  up  to  their  ideals  Nearly 
every  time  new  courses  of  instruction  are 
added  more  room  is  needed  in  the  school 
building  The  big  change  from  schools 
concerned  mostly  with  teaching  the  funda- 
mental skills  of  the  intellect  to  .schools  at- 
tempting to  offer  vocational  edvication.  col- 
lege preparation,  and  all  else  in  the  modern 
high  school  catalog,  almost  automatically 
outmoded  existing  school  plants  As  has 
been  pointed  out  in  the  section  on  organiza- 
t:'"^ti.  bigger  schools  were  needed  to  make 
practical  the  bigger,  more  highly  specialized 
f.iculties  and  to  make  maximum  use  of 
el'-oorate  equipment  TTie  one-room  school- 
house,  and  even  the  two-  and  three-room 
schoolhov.se.  becan;c  as  old  fashioned  as  the 
v. ooden  plow 

There  is  one  more  big  reason  for  the 
prcal  demand  for  new  schools  Americans 
w:'.j-it  a  better  quality  of  school  building  than 
ever  before,  just  as  they  are  demanding 
liomes  and  automobiles  and  almost  every- 
thing else  of  better  quality.  The  standard 
of  li\ine  is  up.  and  schools  are  not  to  be 
left  behind.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  ideal 
school  is  Mark  Hopkins  at  one  end  of  a  log 
and  the  pupil  at  the  other,  but  most  Ameri- 
cans want  their  children  in  well-heated, 
well-ventilated,  fireproof  quarters,  with  the 
best  lighting  obtainable  for  young  eyes 
Tliey  want  separate  classrooms  for  each 
grade,  and  they  do  not  want  the  classes 
too  large  The\  want  auditoriums  for  school 
plays,  lunchrooms  where  children  can  eat. 
anci  gymnasiums  for  basketball  games  They 
want  school  buildings  to  be  handsome  both 
inside  and  out.  They  want  at  least  5  acres 
of  lawn,  parking  space,  and  playgrounds  to 
surround  each  elementary  school,  and  10 
acres  for  each  high  school  In  short,  the 
American  people  are  not  Inclined  to  stint 
tliemselves  when  it  comes  to  building  schools. 
This  has  been  proved  time  and  again  by 
boards  of  education  and  citizen  committees 
working  with  school  architects  in  all  parts 
of  the  Nation  It  is  easier  to  get  a  bond 
issue  passed  for  a  good  school  than  for  a 
poor  one.  The  school  building  apparently 
has  become  the  chief  public  expression  of 
American  concern  for  children  Often  the 
school  is  the  finest  building  for  miles  around, 
a  center  of  community  pride  as  well  as  com- 
munity activities.     One  of  the  great  reasons 
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why  new  schools  are  demanded  Is  that  there 
Is  so  much  new  hope  and  new  energy  In 
America.  Much  of  thU  new  hope  and  energy 
is  built  or  kindled  by  schools  themselves. 
It  is  not  unnatural  that  the  success  of  the 
American  system  of  education  Is  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  need  for  more  educational 
facilities.  If  Americans  believe  strongly  In 
the  advantages  of  education,  they  must  be- 
lieve equally  strongly  in  providing  the  facili- 
ties where  education  can  take  place. 

THK    EXTENT    OF    THE    SHORTAGE 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  conflicting  Infor- 
mation on  the  size  of  the  Nation's  classroom 
shortage.  Although  the  range  of  these 
esilmated  needs  Is  wide,  there  is  one  com- 
mon factor  which  runs  through  all  of  them: 
the  shortage  Is  Immense. 

The  task  of  compiling  figures  to  .show  the 
Nation's  total  building  need  would  appear 
at  first  to  be  a  simple  one:  ask  each  school 
district  what  is  needed,  total  it  for  each 
State,  and  add  all  State  totals.  Then  sub- 
tract the  number  of  classrooms  being  built. 
count  the  number  of  children  born  but  not 
yet  in  school,  and  divide  their  number  by 
the  number  of  children  expected  to  be  In 
each  classroom.  Thus  a  projection  of  need 
is  born. 

Regrettably,  this  system  is  not  infallible. 
There  is  no  uniform  test  of  need;  it  may  be 
one  thing  in  one  conununity  and  something 
entirely  different  In  another.  There  is  no 
national  agreement  on  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  a  certain  age  to  be  taught  in  a 
single  classroom,  and  assigning  a  low  num- 
ber of  pupils  to  a  classroom  (which  means 
more  classrooms)  runs  one  head-on  into 
the  problem  of  teacher  supply.  There  Is  no 
certain  way  of  knowing  that  a  building 
finished  today  will  not  be  far  from  the  center 
of  community  population  in  the  next  several 
years,  and  there  is  no  way  to  know  for  sure 
that  buildings  anticipated  for  the  future  will 
be  assured  by  bond  elections  which  have  not 
yet  been  called. 

Moreover,  there  are  variances  In  the  num- 
ber of  buildings  which  the  States  and  terri- 
tories have  said  they  will  need.  For  ex- 
ample, when  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
obtained  results  for  phase  2  of  its  school 
facilities  survey,  one  territory  reported  that 
by  September  1959,  it  would  need  4,271 
cLissrooms.  The  same  territory  reported,  in 
answer  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  this 
committee,  that  by  September  1960 — 1  year 
later — its  classroom  need  would  be  11,672. 
This  is  a  difference  of  173  percent.  One 
State  reported  its  1959  need  as  28,126  and 
Its  1960  need  as  43,530.  Still  another  State 
said  its  1959  need  would  be  26,698  classrooms, 
but  that  in  1960  It  would  be  only  3,490. 

These  are  flagrant  examples,  to  be  sure, 
but  they  point  up  the  confusion  which 
arises  when  an  attempt  Is  made  to  survey 
the  total  classroom  need  in  this  country. 
Much  of  the  confusion  comes  from  a  lack 
of  communication  between  the  school  dis- 
tricts and  the  States,  on  one  hand,  and  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government,  on  the 
other,  compounded  by  a  difference  In  the 
delnltlon  of  terms. 

This  committee  is  not  persuaded  that 
there  Is  a  high  value  In  pinpointing  the  na- 
tional building  need,  so  long  as  It  is  certain 
that  the  need  Is  within  a  certain  range. 
Building  needs  are  always  local,  and  they  can 
change  by  alterations  In  community  atti- 
tudes toward  the  school  program.  The  chief 
purpose  of  national  estimates  of  school  needs 
Is  their  effect  on  national  legislation. 

Nevertheless,  this  committee  attempted 
to  determine,  from  the  chief  State  school  of- 
ficers, an  estimate  of  the  total  national  build- 
ing need.  One  purpose  of  this  survey  was  to 
determine  whether  the  States  and  territories 
are  keeping  up  with  their  building  need,  get- 
ting ahead  of  it,  or  losing  ground.     Simulta- 


neotisly,  an  attempt  was  made  to  determine 
the  existing  and  projected  need  for  nozipub- 
11c  school  buildings,  but  the  information 
available  on  this  subject  was  so  fragmen- 
tary that  It  was  discarded  entirely.  The 
summaries  dealt  with  here  are  public  school 
need  only. 

The  committee's  survey  quesllonnaire 
went  to  all  States  and  territories,  and  was 
returned  by  41.  These  41  stated  that  their 
total  need  for  classrooms  for  the  1955  66 
school  year  was  165.693.  When  projected  for 
all  States  and  territories  on  the  b.i.sls  of  the 
school  enrollment  represented  by  the  4tl 
States  and  territories,  the  total  classroum 
need  for  the  entire  Nation  is  198,625  at  pres- 
ent. If  the  expected  enrollment  of  1959-eu 
were  enrolled  now.  the  need  would  be  for 
an  estimated  375.000  cla.ssrooms.  This  195e- 
60  need  will  be  affected  favorably  by  con- 
struction between  now  and  then,  and  unfa- 
vorably by  retirement  of  buildings  presently 
in  use  and  by  population  shifts  away  from 
existing  buildings.  How  much  of  the  1959-60 
need  will  be  met  by  new  construction  cannot 
be  known  since  It  is  a  m.itter  for  future  de- 
termination. The  present  construction  rate 
based  on  figures  furnished  to  this  commit- 
tee, however.  Is  less  than  60,000  chissrooms 
per  year.  If  this  rate  continues  or  decreases, 
simple  arithmetic  shows  the  need  has  no 
chance  to  be  met. 

Three- fourths  of  the  present  need,  or 
about  150.000  classrooms.  Is  caused  by  a 
backlog  of  shortage;  and  the  other  fourtH. 
or  50.000  classrooms,  is  stated  to  be  due  to 
Increased  enrollments.  Thus  the  backlog 
can  be  expected  to  diminish  very  slowly. 
These  are  the  figures  reported  to  this  com- 
mittee. 

Of  the  41  States  and  territories  which 
reported,  only  10  said  their  present  building 
program  was  gaining  on  need;  12  .said  they 
were  holding  their  own;  and  19  said  Ihej- 
were  losing  ground.  Thus  only  10  out  at 
41  are  eating  into  their  backlog  of  building 
requirements,  while  the  remaining  States 
and  territories  either  are  managing  only 
to  keep  up  with  increased  need  without  af- 
fecting backlog  or  are  losing  ground  to  ah 
ever-increasing  cumulative  need. 

Just  as  forecasts  of  futin-e  need  are  not 
strictly  calculable,  neither  Is  future  cr>st 
Construction  costs  vary  from  year  to  year 
and  from  one  part  of  the  Nation  to  an- 
other. If  needed  reorganization  of  school 
districts  can  be  accomplished  quickly,  the 
necessary  new  classrooms  could  be  built  leas 
expensively  than  they  can  be  built  now. 
Whether  school  boards  stick  to  their  appar- 
ent resolve  to  build  classrooms  of  high  qual- 
ity, with  additional  facilities  such  as  gym- 
nasiums, cafeterias,  and  auditoriums,  or 
whether  they  decide  to  resort  to  emergency 
construction  measures  will  have  great  ef- 
fect upon  cost.  Because  so  many  of  thete 
factors  are  imponderable  at  the  present 
time— and  subject  to  change  from  one  esti- 
mate to  the  next — this  committee  has  made 
no  attempt  to  pinpoint  the  shortage  of  school 
buildings  in  terms  of  dollars.  Respon.'-ible 
people  have  estimated  the  sum  which  should 
be  spent  on  school  buildings  by  1960  as 
everything  from  $10  billion  to  $15  billion. 
These  figures  are  useful  mainly  to  give  ti 
rough  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  problem,  and 
as  a  framework  for  nr>':onal  planning.  More 
precise  estimates  will  have  to  await  addi- 
tional research,  many  decisions  made  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  concerning  the  reor- 
ganization of  school  districts,  and  the  qu.-il- 
Ity  of  buildings  wanted.  If  the  people  of 
this  Nation  continue  to  want  school  build- 
ings of  high  quality.  If  resistance  to  the  reor- 
ganization of  school  districts  continues  In 
many  States,  If  the  birth  rate  remains  high 
and  if  construction  costs  rise,  mo?t  esti- 
mates  of  the  amount  of  money  needed  fo- 
new  schools  will  prove  to  be  low. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD      Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  briefly  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  Mr  President,  sev- 
eral days  ago  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Presideiit  of  the  United  States  to  ask 
his  view.s  on  the  proposed  legislation 
pending  before  the  Senate  at  this  time. 
I  am  now  in  receipt  of  a  reply,  which  I 
should  like  to  read  to  the  Senate  for  Its 
consideration: 

September  9,  1961. 
Hon   Mike  Mansheld, 
Majority  Leader.  U.S.  Senate. 
Wiishington.  DC. 

Deab  Senator  Manstubld:  You  ha\e  asked 
my  views  concerning  legislation  to  extend 
aid  for  schools  In  federally  impacted  areas 
and  to  extend  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act. 

As  you  know,  my  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  for  legislation  to  help  achieve  edu- 
cational excellence  In  this  country  Included 
continuation  of  the  federal:?  Impacted  area 
program  and  extension  and  strengthening 
of  the  National  DeferLse  Education  Act.  I 
still  believe  that  both  of  these  steps  are 
urgently   needed. 

An  extension  of  these  programs  should 
make  it  possible  for  the  Congre.ss  to  make  a 
careful  review  of  their  content  and  costs 
next  year.  School  aid  to  federally  impacted 
areas  could  then  be  reexamined  to  update 
its  operation  and  effect  possible  econnmles 
Also,  the  Increased  demands  which  are  t>elng 
thrust  upon  this  Nation  make  It  especially 
Important  that  we  give  consideration  next 
year  to  strengthening  those  provisions  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  which 
improve  the  quality  of  education  In  this 
country. 

Therefore  In  my  Judgment  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  school  aid  fur  impacted  areas 
and  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
provide  the  best  assurance  that  recvaluatlon 
of  legislation  affecting  education  will  take 
place  early  next  year. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  F   Kennedy. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  what  we  will 
be  able  to  do  is  agree  in  the  Senate  to 
the  proposal  which  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, the  proposal  which  is  now  pending: 
and  I  would  express  the  further  hope 
that  to  this,  on  a  1-year  basis,  would  bt' 
attached  an  amendment  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  National  Defen.se  Education 
Act. 

I  would  express  the  hope  also  that  we 
would  consider,  in  view  of  the  circum- 
stances, time  limitations,  and  other  fac- 
tors, that  at  this  time  the.se  would  be  the 
two  main  items  for  consideration  before 
the  Senate,  and  that  tho.se  Senators  who 
have  other  amendments  would  seriously 
consider  withdrawing  them  This,  of 
course,  is  something  which  they  and 
they  alone  mu.st  decide,  because  it  is  the 
privilege  of  any  Senator  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  any  bill  pending  in  the 
Senate.  But  I  do  make  this  suggestion, 
which  I  hope  will  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Mr  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  told  that  the  way  to  meet  this  class- 
room shortage  is  by  State  and  local 
action. 

Contraiy  to  the  myth  which  has  gen- 
eral currency,  liberal  Democrats  do  favor 
State  and  local  solutions  to  problems. 
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But  only  if  they  are  capable  of  solving 
them,  and  t«ily  If  conUnued  delay  in 
solution  docs  not  Jeopardlre  the  national 
interest. 

In  this  age  of  missiles,  of  electronics, 
of  indeed  the  problems  of  man's  very 
survival.  I  will  ru>t  offer  the  patent  evi- 
dence on  the  Nation's  interest  in  edu- 
cation. 

I  only  wish  to  po.nt  out  one  (act. 

We  have  In  this  session  of  Congress 
recognized  the  mistakes  of  recent  years 
in  our  m.ilitary  preparedness  pro- 
grams. 

It  took  a  slowly  developed  crisis  in 
Laos,  and  a  bristling,  bomb- testing 
Khrushchev  at  Berlin  to  convince  us. 
We  will  not  enjoy  such  obvious  omens 
to  help  us  make  amends  in  education 

The  attrition  taken  by  an  inadequate 
school  system  will  only  become  apparent 
at  a  far  later  date,  if  we  are  even  here 
to  see  it.  The  needs  are  obvious — can 
they  be  met  by  Sta';e  and  local  action? 

At  the  beginning  of  the  86th  Congress 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education 


was  privileged  to  take  testimony  from 
Dr.  Walter  Heller,  now  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Ekionomic  Advis- 
ers Part  of  his  testimony  was  entitled 
"The  Fiscal  Position  of  State  and  Local 
Governments." 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  recent  de- 
velopments, I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thi   FiscAi.   Position    or   State   am)    Local 

GOTntNMENTS 

In  spite  of  the  foregoing  arguments,  it  is 
often  alleged  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  in  a  strong  fiscal  position  to  meet 
the  rapidly  expanding  needs  In  the  field  of 
education.  Indeed.  It  U  pointed  out  that 
very  substantial  advances  have  been  made  In 
the  levels  of  teachers'  salaries,  in  the  build- 
ing of  schools,  and  In  the  aggregate  provi- 
sion for  education,  without  the  benefit  of 
Federal  aid.  This  assertion,  though  true,  not 
only  ignores  the  Federal  Govertunent's  grow- 


ing responsibility  for  supporting  schools  to 
achieve  national  ends,  but  also  falls  to  take 
account  of  the  hard  flacal  facts  of  life  irttli 
which  State  and  local  governments  are  con- 
fronted today : 

1.  They  have  been  under  relentless  pres- 
sures In  the  postwar  period,  preasrures  which 
have  multiplied  State-local  spending  and 
gross  debt  almost  fourfold  and  State-local 
revenues  approximately  threefold  from  1946 
to  1058.     <See  t&ble  3.) 

2.  State-local  spending,  taxes,  and  debt 
have  riaen  relatively  much  faster  than  Fed- 
eral during  xiiia  period  In  spite  of  Korea  and 
the  cold  war.  Federal  expenditures  and 
taxes  rotighly  doubled,  while  Federal  debt 
ro«e  only  7  percent  in  the  period  ending  19&8. 

3.  Unabated  upward  pressure  of  spending 
during  the  recent  recession,  combined  with 
flattening  out  or  actual  decreases  of  revenue, 
have  put  many  State  and  local  governments 
in  severe  financial  straits:  Some  (for  ex- 
ample, Massachusetts.  Michigan,  and  New 
Tork>  are  Incurring  deficit*  this  year,  and  a 
recent  survey  by  Newsweek  magazine  Indi- 
cated that  S6  of  the  49  States  would  have 
to  ask  their  1959  legislatures  to  increase  tax 
rates. 
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The  explosive  postwar  resurgence  of  State- 
local  government  is  primarily  a  response  to 
the  fourfold  pressu.-cs  of  population,  pros- 
perity, public  works  backlogs,  and  price 
inflation. 

First,  the  sheer  force  of  numbers — the 
growth  of  total  population  by  40  percent 
from  1946  to  196h  (projected) — has  Im- 
mriisely  Increased  the  demand  for  local  gov- 
ernment services.  Population  imbalance  In- 
tensifies the  problem.  The  expensive  age 
groups  are  expanding  much  faster  than  the 
productive  age  grot;ps  From  1946  to  1965, 
school-age  populat;on  (ages  5  to  17)  is 
ri-sing  by  78  percent,  and  the  65-and-over 
age  group  Is  rUlng  by  63  percent.  But  the 
most  productive  group  In  between  is  rlalng 
by  only  21  percent.  In  otlier  words,  the 
schoolage  population  Is  increasing  almost 
twice  as  fast  as  the  total  population  and  4 
times  as  fact  as  the  18-64  age  group. 

Second,  prosperlt J  generates  more  demands 
for  new  and  ImproTed  State-local  services 
than  reTenuee  to  pay  for  them.  As  the 
average    family's    disposable    Income    (after 
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taxes)  rise*  from  $5^00  In  1956  to  »7,100  In 
1975  (as  estimated  by  the  Committee  lor 
Economic  Derelopmect) .  people  are  denumd- 
ing  new  serrlces  and  hl^er  lerels  of  exist- 
ing aervices  from  government.  In  the  ISSCs 
and  1940*8.  when  ire  were  fighting  first  for 
economic  and  then  for  military  snirvlTal. 
only  one  Government — the  National  OoTern- 
ment — could  cope  with  these  national  crises. 
But  currently  and  In  the  foreseeable  future, 
both  the  pressure  of  nvimbers  and  the  pres- 
Eiu-e  of  quality  will  focus  primarily  on  new 
and  Improved  State  and  local  serrlces: 
schools,  roads,  health,  parlu.  sewer  systems, 
smoke  abatement,  urban  redevelopment,  and 
the  lUce. 

Third,  these  pressures  are  further  com- 
pounded by  the  huge  btM:Uog  oi  public  con- 
struction born  ot  d^resskn  and  war.  oom- 
blned  with  rast  new  demands  arising  from 
the  flight  to  the  suburbs  and  deterioration 
of  the  core  of  our  metropolitan  oeciters. 
Various  estimates  bare  placed  aTcrace  an- 
nual State-local  public  OQSwtmctkn  outlays 
m  the  second  postwar  decade  at  a  lerel  nearly 


double  that  of  the  first.  C<KnpUatlons  and 
estimates  made  by  financial  analyst  Harry  L. 
Severaon,  based  on  the  pivot  year  1956. 
dranaatlcally  established  this  point,  as 
follows: 
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Mote  that  In  relation  to  tbe  19M  rate  of 
spending,  tbe  average  annual  rate  of  oon- 
structlon  expenditures  In  general  would  rise 
by  nearly  three-quarters,  and  the  school 
construction  rate  by  three-flfths. 
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Fourth,  inflation  has  hit  State-local  gov- 
ernment dispropKDrtlonately  hard.  Such  gov- 
ernments are  heavy  buyers  in  markets  for 
services  and  products  whose  prices  have  risen 
especially  fast.  The  so-called  price  de- 
flators— roughly  equivalent  to  price  Indexes — 
for  various  segments  of  the  economy  reflect 
this  pressure.  Taking  1947  as  100,  the  pre- 
liminary 1958  "deflator"  for  gross  national 
product  as  a  whole  was  133;  for  Federal  pur- 
chases of  goods  and  services.  146;  for  new 
construction,  150;  and  for  State-local  pur- 
chases, the  highest  figure  of  all,  162.  Even 
between  1954  and  1958,  when  the  consumer 
price  index  increased  only  8  percent,  the 
price  per  unit  of  goods  and  services  purchased 
by  State-local  governments   rose    16  percent. 

Superimposed  on  rising  prices  for  goods 
and  personal  services  is  the  sharply  rising 
cost  of  money.  Interest  rates  on  the  huge 
volume  of  State  and  local  bonds  have  risen 


not  only  absolutely  but  relative  to  other  In- 
terest rates.  As  table  4  shows,  the  yield  on 
high-grade  municipal  bonds  ha.s  risen  from 
2  percent  in  1951  to  3  84  percent  in  De- 
cember  1958 

Even  more  revealing  is  the  ratio  uf  mu- 
nicipal to  US  Government  bond  yields  In 
1951  it  was  78  percent;  by  December  1958  u 
was  101  percent.  In  spite  of  the  pxempti(ii 
of  State  and  local  bond  interest  trcrn  Feder.u 
income  ta.xes.  State  and  local  governments 
now  have  to  pay  higher  rates  on  long-term 
money  than  the  US.  Treasury.  In  other 
words,  the  market  for  municipals  has  becixtne 
so  heavy  that  the  tax  exemption  privilege 
has  lost  m^uch  of  its  effectiveness  in  holdlfig 
down  State-local  interest  rates.  This  l|n- 
pllcit  Federal  subsidy  is  going  more  aiid 
more  to  the  b.ondholder  and  less  and  less ^ to 
the  hard-pressed  school  districts  and  other 
State-local    units. 
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The  impact  of  these  multiple  pressures  has 
been  cushioned  to  a  considerable  extent,  first 
by  substantial  balances  built  up  in  State  and 
local  treasuries  during  the  war.  and  then  bj 
revenues  flowing  from  rapid  economic  growth 
during  the  period  1948  to  1957.  But  the  1958 
recession  drove  home  how  razor-thin  the 
State  fiscal  margin  has  been.  State-local 
expenditures  continued  their  uninterrupted 
rise  from  an  annual  rate  of  $38.6  billion  in 
the  first  half  of  1957  (as  shown  in  the  na- 
tional income  account)  to  $43.4  billion  in 
the  second  half  of  1958.  a  12-percent  in- 
crease. But  tax  reventies  rose  much  less 
rapidly  from  $33.4  billion  to  $36  3  billion,  a 
rise  of  only  9  percent 

The  foregoing  is  not  to  say  that  State  and 
local  units  should  relax  for  a  moment  their 
efforts  to  adjust  their  administrative  struc- 
tures and  revenue  systems  to  provide  more 
adequate  support  for  governmental  services. 
In  fact,  the  problem  cannot  be  solved  by 
action  at  one  level  of  government  alone — 
it  must  be  a  concerted  attack  at  all  levels 
of  government. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  at  the  State- 
local  level?  First,  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  collect  taxes  already  on  the  books,  both 
fully  and  equitably.  For  example,  only  one- 
third  of  the  31  income  tax  States  have  adopt- 
ed withholding — this,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  States  which  have  adopted  it, 
withholding  has  increased  collections  ma- 
terially (in  several  States,  from  5  to  10  per- 
cent) without  any  increase  in  tax  rates.  In 
the  property  tax  field,  it  is  high  time  that 
efforts  were  mobilized  to  raise  average  levels 
of  assessment  from  15,  20,  and  25  percent  to 
the  levels  well  above  50  percent  which  lead- 
ing States  have  achieved,  at  the  same  time 
removing  the  inequities  in  valuation  which 
serve  as  a  barrier  to  full  use  of  the  property 
tax.      We   are    all    painfully   aware   from   our 


own  property  tax  bills  that  this  source  is 
already  doing  yeoman  service  in  the  interest 
of  school  financing  (producing  99  percent  of 
ail  local  school  district  ta.xes).  and  that  the 
main  task  should  now  fall  to  other  soujces 
of  reventie  at  the  State  and  National  levels. 
But  erforts  for  greater  equity  and  higher 
assessed   valuations    sliL-uld    be    ui'.remlttlng. 

Apart  from  improved  administratjon, 
every  source  of  State  reventie  must  be  closely 
examined  for  po!5siij:e  additional  contribu- 
tions to  schools  unci  other  governmental 
functions.  One  can  readily  find  States 
that  have  done  a  ccurageotis  fiscal  Job  in  this 
respect.  Several  States  of  widely  dlfTeTing 
characteristics  draw  nearly  half  of  cbeir 
State  tax  revenues  from  the  income  tax  al- 
though the  49  States  as  a  whole  draw  only 
about  one-sixth  of  their  taxes  from  this 
source.  Similar  comparisons  can  be  made 
for  the  sales  ta.x  When  speaking  of  pos- 
sible additional  St.ite  and  local  tax  po- 
tential, we  should  consider  (without  Bny 
necessary  policy  implications)  that  onlj^  31 
States  have  a  persc^nal  income  tax,  only  35 
have  a  sales  tax.  and  only  19  have  b^th. 
Also,  we  may  note  that  Slate  cigarette  tixes 
range  from  2  cents  to  8  cents  a  pack,  hnd 
beer  taxes  from  50  cents  to  $13  a  barrell 

Moving  from  .such  specific  aventies  of  in- 
quiry to  the  more  general  question  of 
whether  State-loca!  efforts  to  support  public 
edtication  are  adequate,  taxpayers  and  legis- 
lators in  each  State  shotild  ask  themseives 
several  questions  in  the  course  of  deciding 
how  much  additional  financing  should  be 
provided  at  the  State-local  level  and  how 
much  of  the  job  logically  falls  within  the 
Federal  Government's  province 

First,  is  a  large  enough  percentage  cf  the 
State's  personal  income  being  de'.-'ed  to 
schools''  Second,  is  the  deficiency  i:  there 
is  one.   due   to   too   littie   overall   tax   effort? 


Third,  is  the  State  making  a  sufficient  alloca- 
tion of  its  total  tax  dollar  to  schools,  or  are 
Its  schools  getting  less  than  their  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  total  tax  dollar''  Fourth,  is 
school  financing  in  any  given  State  too 
heavilv  dependent  on  local  tax  sources,  par- 
ticularly on  the  property  tax  or  too  heavily 
dependent  on  State  tax  sources''  Fifth. 
where  one  finds  an  adequate  total  taxing 
elTort  (in  terms  of  school  expenditures  as  a 
percent  of  the  State's  personal  income  i 
and  yet  finds  teachers'  salaries  far  below 
average,  can  this  be  attributed  t.>  pnor  or- 
ganization, in  particular  to  an  excessive 
number  of  administrative  units'' 

The  foregoing  process  of  self-appraisal  will 
surely  bring  to  light  many  State  and  local 
Jurisdictions  whose  fiscal  effort  on  behalf 
of  schools  is  below  par  and  should  be  stepped 
up.  Yet.  as  noted  earlier,  the  States  and 
localities  labor  under  substantial  fiscal 
handicaps.  Limited  tax  jurisdiction,  fears 
of  interstate  migration  and  competition,  and 
sharply  focused  int.erest-group  pressures 
characterize  all  States  By  and  lartje.  State 
and  local  governments  rely  chiefly  on  prop- 
erty and  consumption  taxes  which  are  more 
regressive  and  repressive  than  Federal  taxes. 
In  addition,  the  level  of  per  capita  income 
in  our  poc>rest  States  is  only  one-third  to 
one-half  that  of  the  richest  States  Under 
these  circumstances,  some  States  already 
find  themselves  near  the  end  of  their  fiscal 
rope,  and  many  if  not  most  others,  will  be 
hard  pressed  to  raise  the  revenues  needed 
to  close  the  gap  between  expanding  State- 
local  services  and  the  natural  growth  in 
State-local  revenues. 

The  demonstrated  pressures  on,  and  limi- 
tation of.  State-local  tax  sources  intensify 
the  need  for  Federal  support  Exclusive  re- 
liance on  State  and  local  taxation  to  do  the 
Job  simply  means  that  it  will  not  be  done 
Unless  a  program  of  Federal  support  is 
adopted,  the  National  Government  will,  in 
effect,  be  asking  the  States  and  localities 
to  assume  educational  costs  which  (a)  they 
should  not  be  asked  to  assume  because  they 
are  spent  in  ftirtherance  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's programs  and  responsibilities,  and 
(b»  they  cannot  be  asked  to  assume  m  full 
because  of  limitations  on  their  taxable 
capacity. 

Mr.  McNAMARA  The  br.'-t  confirma- 
tion of  Dr.  Heller's  data  can  bt^  found 
in  the  classroom  shortauo  chart  which 
I  have  inserted  in  the  Record 

Only  Federal  a.ssistance  can  meet 
these  shortages  with  both  the  .speed  aiKl 
magnitude  necessary. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  we  ai*'  aware 
of  what  our  present  society  would  be  like 
without  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Our  ability  to  move  fiom  coast  to 
coast,  by  air,  auto,  l;'jck,  or  train,  is 
larfjely  the  result  of  Federal  action 

By  land  erants.  construction  tyrants. 
mail  subsidies,  and  other  efforts,  we 
either  built  or  mamiained  these  great 
systems  of  transport. 

Our  ability  to  provide  hospital  space 
in  every  State  in  the  Union  can  be  traced 
to  the  Hill-Burton  Act 

The  aged,  widows,  and  dependents  and 
the  handicapped  are  able  to  live  in  the 
reaches  of  dignity  because  of  the  social 
security  programs 

The  involuntary  uiiemployed  need  not 
suffer  the  indignities  of  poverty  because 
of  our  Federal  unemployment  insurance 
system. 

So  that  the  full  sweep  of  Government 
partnei'ship  in  our  efforts  to  progress 
can  be  realized    I  would  like  to  insert  in 
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the  RicoRD  data  outlining  Federal  finan- 
cial effort  in  the  50  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rtcokd  at 
this  point  the  P(?deral  grants  to  each 
State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Total  Federal  grants-m-aUi  to  State  and 
local  agenciet  and  to  individuaU,  plux 
specific  amount  granted  for  selected  pur- 
poses-fiscal   year    ending    June    30     1959 

ALABAMA 

Total  grants : 

Total       grants-in-aid       to 
State  and  local  agencies 

I  62) »131. 529.385 

Total     Federal     grants     to 

individuals     (93) 81    213.  106 

Grand  toUl  for  State 
and  local  agencies 
and  to  individuals 
(94) 212.742,491 

Amounts    granted    for    some 
selected  ptirposes: 
farmers ; 

1.  Soil      bank      program 

(66) 33.  257,  392 

2.  Agricultural      conser- 

vation    (63) 5,752.696 

3.  Agricultural       experi- 

mentation   (1) 82,541 

4.  Agricultural        exten- 

sion   work     f2i 1,872.575 

Subtotal      of      No.      1 

through     4 41.706,204 

Agricultural  miscellaneous: 

1.  Removal     of     surplus 

agricultural       com- 

modiUes     (llj 3.134.844 

2.  Value     of     commodi- 

ties   donated     (9)-.  2,270,069 

3.  State      and      private 

forestry        coopera- 
tion    (7) 384.903 

4.  Cooperative     project* 

in  marketing    (6)..  45   503 

5.  'Watershed    protection 

and    flood     preven- 
tion    <8) 198  420 

Subtotal      of      No       1 

through    5 6,033,729 

Total  to   farmers    (No 
1    through    4 1     and 
agricultural    miscel- 
laneous        (No.         1 
through    51 47.738,933 

Highways  and  airports: 

1  Federal  hlghwa>-8 

(trust    fund)     (12).  41    583.313 

2  Other  road   construc- 

tion projects  ^  13  ) -.  22,947 


Subtotal     of     No       1 

and     2 

3    Federal     airport    pro- 
gram     (67) 

Total  of  No    1  through 
8 

Heiilth  and  hospitals 

1  Hospital    construction 

(33) 

2  Public  health  senrlcea 

(26  through  »2)  ... 

Total  of  No    1  and  2.. 


Total  Federal  grants-in-aid.  ffc —Continued      Total  Federal  grants-in-aid,  etc. — Ckintinued 


ALABAMA 

Amounts    granted    for    some 
selected  purposes: 
'Welfare : 

1  Old-age  assistance 

2  Aid  to  dependent  chil- 

dren   (42^ 

3  Disabled    i  43  i 

fi    Vi>cational  rehabilita- 
tion  (45) 

Total  of  No.  1  through 
S 

Unempidvment: 

1  Unemployment  com- 
pensation and  em- 
ployment service 
administration  i51i_ 
2.  Veterans.  Federal  and 
temporary  employ- 
ees (86.  87  I 

Subtotal  of  No.  1   and 
2 

3    Veterans'         readjust- 
ment benefits  i  92  i  . 

Total  of  No.  1  through 
3 

Colleges        and        research 
agenries. 

1  Research  and  training 

granU    (17,   35.    70- 
82,    88-901 

2  Lar.d-grant       colleges 

(20i 

Total  of  No    1  and  2.. 


41.  606,  259 
950. 591 

42.  656,  850 

4.072, 592 

809.356 

4.881.948 


'  US    Bureau   of   Census,    "State  Oovem- 
ment  Finances.   1959,"  p.   11. 


$37. 372. 070 

5   906,306 

3.  706.  414 

489   234 

1.452.  307 


48    926, 331 


^^ 


ALASKA 

Total  grants; 

Total  Federal  grant*  to  In- 
dividuals   (93) •6.641,177 

Grand  total  for  State 
and  local  agencies 
and  to  indlvUtuai* 
(94i 43,171,221 

Am  nints    eranted    for    some 
selected   purposes. 
Farmers 

1  Soil      bick      program 

(66) 

2  -Agricultural  conserva- 

tion   I  63  I 47,350 

3  Agricultural      experi- 

mentation   (1) 204,093 

4  Agricultural  extension 
work    (2) 105.493 


3   952   689 
11    217, 853 

15, 170, 542 
16    897.  926 

32   068   468 


2   644   060 
100, 541 


2.  744.  601 


Mu!iic;pHl  aid  : 

1  Urban     renewal      and 

public    housing    (54. 

55.     56) 4    87:    415 

2  Waste  treatment 

(34) 816,0^^ 

Total  of  No.  1  and  2..  5.  687,  505 

S-h   >Ol.<: 

1  School       con;t.-uct:on 

(Public      Law      815  1 
(22i 1    578,  114 

2  Maintenance  and  op- 

eration (Public  Law 

8741      (23) S    076   487 

3  Vv>catlonal    education 

(21  I 990,  257 

4  National   Defense  Ed- 

ucation Act  (.25) 1.710.314 


Subtotal      of      No        1 

through    4 7,355,172 

5  School  lunch  and 
milk  program  (3. 
lOl 5,312.426 

Total  of  No.  1  through 
5  .-- 

Fiscal  1959. 

State   tax    revenue 

Total  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  (eq'ulvalent  to  86.3 
percent  of  State  tax  rev- 
enue)   --- 

ALASKA 

Total  grants: 
Total  grants-in-aid  to  State 

and  local  afsnclM  (63)  .  M.  530.  044 


12,  667,  598 


246,  649,  000 


212,742.491 


SubtoUxl      of      Nos.      1 

through     4 356,936 

-Agricultural  miscellaneous; 

1  Removal      of      surplus 

agricultural       com- 

modiUes     (11) 68,418 

2  Value  of  commodities 

donated    (9) 49.544 

3  State  and  private  For- 

estry       cooperation 

(7) 

4  CcK)peratire      projects 

In  marketing    (6i--                    23,814 
5.  Water  shed  protection 
and     flood     preven- 
tion   (8i 


Subtotal     of     Noa.      I 

through     5 141.776 

Total  to  farmers  (Nob, 
1  through  4(  and 
agriculttiral  mlacel- 
laneous       (Nos.       1 

tlirough  5) 498.712 

Highways  and  airports: 

1  Federal  highways 

(trust  fund)    (12)--  13,174,591 

2  Other   road   construc- 

tion projects  ( 13  i --  1,838,469 

Subtotal  of  No    1   and 

2 15.013,060 

3  Federal     airport     pro- 

gram  (57) 1.688,142 

Total  of  No    1  through 

3 18.899,202 

Health  and   hospita.l6; 

1  Hospital  construc- 

tion  (33i 11   622 

2  Public     health     serv- 

ices     (26      through 

32i 1,782,936 

Total  of  No    1   and  2--  1.794.558 

Welfare ; 

1  Old-age         assistance 

(41  I 726.115 

2  Aid  to  dependent  chil- 

dren    (42) 974,852 

3  Disabled   (43) 

4  Blind  persons  (44) 51,869 

5  Vocational  rehabilita- 

tion (45) 99.947 

Total  of  No    1  through 

5 1.852,783 


Unemployment; 

1    Unemployment    com- 
pensation  and    em- 
ployment       service 
administration 
(51) 


1.  178,  623 
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Total  Federal  grants-in-aid.  etc. — Continued 

ALASKA 

Amounts    granted    for    some 
selected  purposes: 
Unemployment: 

2,  Vet«rans  and   Federal 
and  temporary  em- 
ployees   (86.   87) $2,325,810 


Subtotal  of  No.   1   and 

2 3.  504   433 

3,  Veterans"        readjust- 
ment benefits  (92).  176,006 

Total  of  No.  1  through 

3 3,680,439 


Colleges        and        research 
agencies: 

1.  Research    and    train- 

ing   grants    (  17,    35, 

70-82.    88-90' 735.863 

2.  Land-grant       colleges 

(20) 71.  283 

Total  of  No.  1  and  2..  807,  146 

Municipal  aid: 

1.  Urban      renewal      and 

public    housing    (54, 

55,56) 758.890 

2.  Waste  treatment 

(34) 


Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2- 


Total        of        Nos 
through    5 


1 


758, 890 


Schools: 

1.  School       construction 

(Public    Law    815), 

(22) 961,323 

2.  Maintenance   and   op- 

eration (Public  Law 

874),   (23) 5,  133.  304 

3.  Vocational    education 

(21) 86,520 

4.  National   Defense   Ed- 

ucation Act   (25) 58.650 

Subtotal      of      Nos.      1 

through  4 6,239,797 

5.  School       lunch       and 

milk     program      (3, 

10) 93,798 


6.333,  595 


Fiscal   1959: 

State  tax  revenue '24,  045.  000 

Total  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  (equivalent  to  179  5 
percent  of  State  tax 
revenue) 43.  171.  221 

ARIZONA 

Total   grants: 

Total  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and  local  agen- 
cies     (62) 70.064.725 

Total     Federal     grunts     to 

individuals     (93) 18,087,098 

Grand  total  for  State 
and  local  agencies 
and  to  individuals 
(94) 88.151.823 

Amounts    granted    for    some 
selected   purposes: 
Farmers : 

1.  Soil      bank      program 

(66) 1.995.860 

2,  Agricultural      conser- 

vation    (63) 2.738,808 

3  Agricultural  experi- 
mentation  (1> 366,257 

4.  Agricultural  exten- 
sion   work    (2) 329,761 

Svibtotal      of      No.      1 

through    4 5.430.686 

'  US.    Bureau    of   Censii.s.    "State  Govern- 
ment Finances,   1959."   p    11. 
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Total  Federal  grants-in-aid .  etc 

ARIZONA 

Amounts    granted    for    some 
selected   pvirposes 
Agricultural        miscellane- 
ous: 

Removal  of  surplus 
agricultural  com- 
modities  I  11  i 

Value      of      commod- 
ities donated  i  9  ; 

State  and  private  for- 
estry      cooperation 

(  7  ) 

Cooperative      projects 
in  marketing    i  6  i  _  _ 
Watershed    protection 
and     flood     preven- 
tion    (8 1  .    -    . 


-Coiumuecl 


Total  Federal  grants-v.-a:d    '-'r      Continued 

ARIZONA 

Amounts    granted    for,    etc.: 

Colleges  and  research,  etc.: 

2.  Land     grant     colleges 

(20)-- $77,477 


$85-4    t  21 
647.894 


i2,l:joo 


Su  Dtotal       of 
through    5 


No. 


1,  554.  115 


Total  to  farmers  i  No. 
1  through  4 1  and 
agricultural  miscel- 
laneous I  No  1 
through    5i 

Highways  and  airports: 

1.  Federal  highways 

( trust    f;ind  i     i  12  i  _ 

2.  Other    road   construc- 

tion   projects    (  13)  - 


6.  984, 


01 


01 


X.' 


Subtotal 

and     2 

3    Federal     airport     pro 
gram      (  57  i 


33.949.    '74 
2.099.^00 


36. 049   674 
589. $06 


Total  of  Nos.  1  through 
3 

Health  and  hospitals 

1,   Hospital    construction 

(33) 

2  Public  health  serv- 
ices (26  through 
32) 

Total  of  Nos.  1  through 


Welfare: 

1  Old-age         assistance 

(41  I 

2  Aid       to       dependent 

children    (42) 

3  Di.-5abled   (  43  i 

4.  Blind    persons    (44)._ 

5,  Vocational  rehabilita- 

tion  (45) 


36.  639,  !80 


981  »8 


268.  261 


1,  249, 


0,945 
6.361, 


453, 
385 


>49 


107 


125 


>44 


111 


187 


Subtotal  of  Nos.  1  and 

5 14,145, 

Unemployment : 

1.  Unemployment     crni- 

pensation  and  em- 
ployment service  ad- 
ministration ( 51 1  -_ 

2.  Veteran's  and  Federal 

and  temporary  em- 
ployees   (86.    37).-. 

Total  of  Nos.  1  through 
2 

3    Veteran's        rcadjust- 

ti,'^\\i  hen.^fits  (92). 

Total  of  Nos,  1  througli 

3 

C<i;egfs       :;i:d       research 

;.'^-  iioic^: 

1.  Kesjar„h  and  train- 
ing trraa'-i  (17.  S.S. 
7(;-6-,   C'l-QOi 2.376,680 


3.273.B09 

1. 195.254 

1- 

4.469,P63 

4. 550.072 

9,019,1135 


Total 
2.- 


of    Nos.     1     and 


2.454.  157 


Municipal  aid: 

1.  Public   housing    (56).  386   96H 

2.  Waste  treatment 

(34) 853.775 

ToUl  of  Nos.  1  and  2.  1,  240,  744 


Schools: 

1.  School  construction 
(Public  Law  815), 
(22) 2    62)    SvJ4 

2  Maintenance  and  op- 
eration (Public  Law 
874).    (23) .--  "^    157   306 

3.  Vocational    education 

(21) 2mS   5.3i 

4.  National  Defense  Ed- 

ucation   Act    (25)  --  18   4  10 

Subtotal     of     Nos.     1 

through     4 6   00:!   413 

5.  School       lunch       and 

milk     program      i3 

10) 1.426.384 


Total        of        Nos. 
through  5 


1 


42'.*,  71.7 


Fiscal  1959: 

State    tax    revenue '129.213.000 

Total  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  (equivalent  to  68.2 
percent  of  State  tax 
revenue) 88.  151.  S23 

ARKANSAS 

Total  grants: 

Total  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and  local  agencies 
(62)    90   727   047 

Total  federal  grants  to  In- 
dividuals <93) 4  7  89  1    :;  9 

Grand  total  for  State  and 
local  agencies  and  to 
individuals     (94). 138.618.166 


Amounts    granted    for    some 
selected  purposes: 
Farmers: 

1.  Soil      bank      program 

(66) 23.489  659 

2.  Agricultural  conserva- 

tion (63) 5   211    891 

3.  Agricultural       experi- 

mentation   (1) 690  017 

4     .«it;ricultural        exten- 

.sion   work    (2) I    565   802 

Subtotal  of  No.  1 

through    4 30  957   369 


Agrictiltural  miscenane')us: 

1.  Removal     of     surplus 

agricultural       com- 
modities (11) 4   812   031 

2.  Value     of     commodi- 

ties donated    (9i 3.484   575 

3.  State      and       private 

forestry  cooperation 
(7) .  317  920 

4.  Cooperative       projects 

in  marketing  (6i--  29   749 

5.  Watershed    prcT^rtion 

and    flood     provei.- 

tion     (8) 220  387 

Subtotal  of  No.  1 

through    5 8.864.662 
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To'ol  Fedr-al  g'ant^-:n-aid    etc — Continued 

ARKANSAS 

.\ii,.'unts   granted   for.  etc 
Total   to  farmers   (No.   1 
through    4)    and   agri- 
cultural miscellaneous 

( No    1   throuch  5  1  .     .  . 


Total  Federal  grants-in-aid,  etc 

ARKANSAS 

Amounts    granted    for.    etc 
Schools 

4    National  Defense  Edu- 
cation   Act    i2b)  -  . . - 


Highways   and    airports: 

1  Federal  highways 

I  tru.vt  fund  I    (  12  »  _  _ 

2  Other    road    construr- 

tum  project.^  i  13  i  _ . 

Subti  .i..<l  ot   No.s     1   and 
2  

3  Federal     airport     pro- 

gram   I  57  I 

lijtal  ol  Nos    1  thr^  ug!i 


Hf'r'.th   and    hospitals 

1  Hospital    ccjiistruc  1.  ill 

(  33  )   .         - 

2  Public  health  .^ierNices 

i26  through  32 ' . ..- 

Total  n[  Nos    1   ai.d  2.  - 


t39    822   031 

30   397   989 
136  928 

30    .").;4    9  17 
239    776 

30   774   69:i 

2.29!    r.49 
569   898 


\\>i:.ire : 

1  Old-age  a.'^sistance 

( 4 1  I    .  _     .     _     .  _    

2  Aid        to        (lei>er.dent 

Children    i  42  >       

3  Disabled   i  43  i       

4  Blind    i>erst)iiS    i44t 

5  \'(K'atUjnal  rehataiUi.i- 

t;on    (45) 

'Ii'tal  ul  Nos    1  through 
5       . 

Ui.emploN  ment  ■ 

1  Unemploymen'     rirn.- 

pensation  and  em- 
ployment ser\  ice  ad  - 
mlnlstrathin   .  51  ■  . 

2  Veterans'  and  F'eder  .1 

and  temporary  em- 
ployees    86    87  ' 

Subtotal  ol  No.s     1   .iiid 
2 

3  Veterans'         read  jus; - 

ment   be!ie.*itjs   i  92  • 

T-tal  of  N.^    1  t!!ro-.:i;h 
3.. 


2.861    .-^4- 


23, 791    419 

4    661    .<9,^ 

■J   411    047 

949    '286 

1.  149    758 


32   '"J2    iHi,-) 


3.  UiO.  736 
4    J47    155 

7   277,891 

6     '90   8G8 

13,  ;>68.  7o9 


Colleges        and        research 
agencies  . 

1  Research  and  ir. lining 

grants    i  17,    35,    70 
82,    88  90 1       -    . 

2  Land     grant     colleges 

(20) 


1    076    4(W 
8S   048 


Total  oi   N. 


1   and  2-- 


M\;:.iripal    aid 

1  Urban      renew, li      and 

public    housing    i54. 
55,  56  1  .  

2  Waste  treatment  (  34  i 

Total  of  No    1  and  2    . 


1.  16.T    448 


1     156,471 
665    859 

1.  822.  330 


.Scliools  ■ 

1  SchcKil       construction 

I  Public      Law     815  i  , 
(22  I 

2  Maintenance   and   op- 

eration   (Public  Law 
874)  ,     (23  I 

3  \'ocatlonal     education 

(21) 


Subtotal       of       No        1 

through    4 

5    School       lunch       and 
ni:!k  program  i3    10  i 

Total  of  No    1  through 


-Continued 


*367    176 

2  157   496 

3  222    124 

5.  379,  6-20 


Total  Frdi-^ai  g'-ants-in-aid    etc. — Continued 

CALtrORIN* 

Amounts    granted    for,    etc  : 
Health  and  hospitals. 

1  Hospital    construction 

i33)  $5   453.  565 

2  Public  health  services 

(26    through    32i.__  1.905.260 

Total    of    No.    1    and 

2 7.358.825 


259    730 

746.984 
783,  606 


'  U  S    Bureau   of   Cei^us,    "Slate   Govern- 
ment Finances.   1959."  p.  11. 


FKsctl   ;y59 

State    tax    reve!:'.ie    

Total  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  'equivalent  to 
92  8  percent  of  State 
t.'ix    re\  ei'.tie        _  _    _  _ 

I   M.I!  OF.NIA 

Total  grants; 

Total  grants-in-aid  to 
Slate  .ind  ii.)cal  ngencle.s 
(62i'  

Total  Federal  grants  to  In- 
fl.-.  !d  u.i'.^     i*3  I 

f'.r.iMd  t-ta'i  lor  .^tate 
and  i(jcal  agencies 
and  to  Individuals 
(94) 

.^^.:■n^nts    granted    for    some 
selected  p'.irposet 
F'-rnicr-- 

1  S<.iil       b.iiik       pr'igi.un 

I  66  i     .  -  

2  .AprlciUt  viral  i-oii.serva- 

t:>.ii    (63)  -     . 

3  .'icMi  ulturul       experi- 

n;eiUatii  '11    ill 

4  .'Vt:  it  u.;urhl  extension 

V.  .Ik    (2)- 

Subtotal    of    N  IS      1 
throufth  4 

Agricultural  miscellaneous : 

1.  Removal     of     surplus 

agricultural       com- 
modities ( 11 ) 

2  V.i.ur  of  com- 

modities      donated 
(9) 

3  State  and  private  for- 

estry       cooperation 
(7i-     ... 

4  Co,  jperative      projects 

III   marKeimg    1 6  i    . 
5.  Watersh.ed           pro'f-o- 
tion   .iiid    tlo  >d   pre- 
vention \H) 

Subtotal  of  Noe.  1 

tl^.rough  5 

I'tal  to  farmers 
I  Nvis  1  through 
4  i  and  aprir-ul- 
tural  miscella- 
i.et'iis  '  Nos.  1 
through   5 1 

Highways  and  airports: 
1     Federal  highways 

( trust  fund  )    ( 12)  .  _ 

2.  Other    road    construc- 

tion  projects    I  13 )  -  - 

Subtotal  of  No,   1   and 

2 

3    Federal     airp>ort     pro- 
gram    (  57 ) 

Total  of  No   1  through 
3 


'  149  382  OOO 
1:^8  618  166 

552  684  113 
197  8:<6  804 

7&0.  520.  9i7 


7  849  801 

,S  -'74  495 

804  157 

1.  3  25  29.') 

15. 413  748 

3. 60S  531 
2.613  7:.9 

1  308  886 

1 65 . 753 

715. 466 


8.  413  435 


23  827.  183 

189.  890,  094 
4,  518,  702 

194  408, 796 
4  319.051 

198.  727.  847 


Wellare: 

1.   Old-age  assistance 

4 ;  '  .  ...... 

2  .Aid        to        dependent 

children       :  42  i 

3  Disabled        (43) 

4  Blind    persons    (44)  _. 

5  Vocational   rehabilita- 

tion    i45) 

Total  of  No.  1  through 
5 


127. 422.  156 

68  190, 657 
4,  356,  734 
7,482,439 

2.  838.  769 


220. 290.  755 


29.  317.  661 

175, 599 

29,  493.  260 


I'liemployinent  ■ 

'.     Unemployment      com.- 
peiisation    and    em- 
))l"yment          service 
administration 
^  51  ) 29,  890,  489 

2  Veteran's  and   Federal 

and    temporary   em- 
ployees (  86,  87  > 63.726,549 

Stibti-ita;   of   No     1    and 

2 152.  779.  692 

3  Vetera!..";         readjust- 

ment   'oeneflts    i  92  >  .  59,162.654 

Total  of  No.  1  through 

3 .       -  93.617,038 

Colleges  .uid  rese.vrch  agen- 
cies 

1  Re,^earch     and     train- 

ing    grants     i  17.    35. 
70-82.     88   90  I 

2  Land     grant     colleges 

(20) 

Total  of  No    1   and  2-_ 

Muii.npal  aid  : 

1  Urban      renewal      and 

ptiblic   housing    (54. 

f,5     56 1 9.707.976 

2  W.istc  -reatment  '  34    -  2,249,143 

Total  oi  No.  1  and  2._  11.957,  119 

."Scho-ils  ■ 

:  School  construction 
I  Public     Law     815  1  , 

(22i   .    13   385.  738 

2  Maintenance   and   op- 

eration I  Public  Law 

874)      (23i 24   857   719 

3  'Vv-atumal     education 

i21  ' 2.  013.  198 

4  N,ition,il    Defense   Ed- 

tication    Act    i25i-_  3.180.840 

Subtotal      of      No        1 

through  4 43.437,495 

5,  School  Itinch  and 
milk  program  (3, 
10) 14,145,896 

Total  of  No    1  through 

5 57,583.391 

Fiscal    1959: 

State   tax   revenue '1,812,567,000 

Total     Federal     g^rants-ln- 

ald    (equivalent    to   41,4 

percent     of     State     tax 

revenue) 750,  520,  917 
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Total  Federal  grants-in-aid,  etc. — Continued 

COLOSAJK) 

Total  grants : 

Total       grants-in-aid       to 
State  and  local  agencies 

(62) $99, 417.  154 

Total  Federal  grants  to  In- 
dividuals    (93) 37,192,779 


Grand  total  for  State  and 
local  agencies  and  to  in- 
dividuals    (94) 136,609,933 

Amounts    granted    for    some 
selected  purposes : 
Farmers: 

1.  Soil      bank      program 

(66) 10,448,916 

2.  Agricultural     conser- 

vation    (63) 3,292,528 

3.  Agricultural      experi- 

mentation (1) 485,901 

4.  Agricultural       exten- 

sion   work    (2) 533.564 

Subtotal     of     Nos.     1 

through  4 14,760,909 


Total  Federal  grants-in-aid,  etc.— Continiiad 

COIiOSADO 

Amounts   granted   for,   etc.; 
Unemplo3rment : 

1.  Unemployment     com- 

pensation and  em- 
ployment service  ad- 
ministration    (51)-.  12,786.935 

2.  Veteran's  and  Federal 

and  temporary  em- 
ployees (86,  87) 1.308.a€3 


Agricultural  miscellaneous: 

1.  Removal     of     surplus 

agricultural      com- 
modities   (11) 

2.  Value  of  commodities 

donated    (9) 

S.  State  and  private  for- 
estry      cooperation 

(7) 

4.  Cooperative     projects 
in  marketing  (6).- 
B.  Watershed   protection 
and    flood    preven- 
tion  (8) 

Subtotal     of     Nos.     1 
through    5 


462,  1( 


1,923,922 


Total  to  farmers  (Nos. 
1  through  4)  and 
agricultural  miscel- 
laneous (Nos.  1 
through    5) 16,684,831 

Highways  and  airports : 

1.  Federal  highways 

(trust   fund)    (12).  37,342,416 

2.  Other  road  construc- 

tion projects    (13).  2,051,354 

Subtotal     of     Nos.     1 

and    2 39,393,770 

8.  Federal    airport    pro- 
gram    (57) 803,206 

Total       Of       Nos.        1 

through    3 40,196,976 


Health  and  hospitals : 

1.  Hospital    construction 

(33) 1,047,064 

2.  Public  health  services 

(26  through  32)_..  336,535 

Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2_.  1,383,599 


Welfare : 

1.  Old-age         assistance 

(41) _  25,037,752 

2.  Aid  to  dependent  chil- 

dren    (42) 7,220,312 

3.  Disabled   (43) 2.945,819 

4.  Blind  persons  (44) 177,322 

5.  Vocational      rehabili- 

tation  (45).-. 324,674 


Total  Federal  grants-in-aid,  etc. — Continued 

CONNECTICUT 

Amounts    grar.ted    for,    etc.. 
Farmers 

4    Agrlc-altural  extension 

work  (2) _-  »266,  944 


Subtotal        of        Nos 
1    and    2 

3.  Veteran's         readjust- 
ment   benefits    (92  j 

Total       of       Nos.        1 
through    3 


4, 095   598 
7   385. 207 

11   480, 065 


Colleges  and  research  agen- 
cies: 
1    Research     and     train- 
ing   grants    (17,    35, 

70-82,    88  90) 

2.  Land     grant     colleges 
(20)     

Total  of  Nos    1  and  2. 


I 

4,  29«   836 

83.  218 

4.  38J    0{:-4 


811, 

849 

587 

890 

Municipal  aid: 

1.  Urban    planning     and 

46, 

112 

public    housing    (53 

and    56) 

2.  Waste  treatment  i  34   . 

15, 

882 

Subtotal  of  Nos.  1 
through  4 

Agricultural  miscellaneous: 

1  Removal      of     surplus 

agricultural       com- 
mcxlities  ill' 

2  V.il-Lie  f){  commodities 

donated    t9i 

3.  State  and  private  for- 
estry ccx,jperation 
(  7  ) 

4  CfH'peratlve      projecU 

li,   m.irketing   (6)_. 

5  Wat-ershed     j-.r'  tectmn 

;i:,d     fl  ">d     preven- 
tion   (8: 

Subtotal  of  Nos  1 
through    5.    

Total  to  farmers 
(Nos  1  thr  'Vigh 
4  I  and  agricultur- 
al miscellaneou."; 
(Nos.  1  through 
8) 


2,845,428 


Total  of  Nos.   1   and  2. 

Schools: 

1.  School      construction 

(Public     Law    815». 
(22)      

2.  Maintenance   and    op- 

eration (PubT:  Law 
874),    (23) 

3.  Vocational     education 

(21) 

4.  National  Defense  Edu- 

cation   Act    (25) 

Subtotal      of      Nos.      1 
through    4 

5.  School  lunch  and  milk 

program    i3.    10) 


1.  127   185 
8»0.9{>1 

2.  fil8    \'2'; 


T 


2    747    9L7 

3,  324.  266 
340. 562 
302. 763 


6.  71,5.498 
1.  794   91  I 


Total        of        Nos 
through     5 


1 


8  5in,  4ii9 


opo 


FlFcal  1959: 

State   tax   revenue 182,  754,  i 

Total  Federal  grant.'^-in- 
aid  (equivalent  to  74.8 
percent  of  State  tax 
revenue; 136,  609.  9^3 

CONNECncrT 

Total  grants: 

Total  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and  local  agencies 
(62) 63,837   556 

Total  Federal  grants  to  in- 
dividuals    (93) 23,164,633 

Grand  total  for  State  and 
local  agencies  and  to  In- 
dlviduaJs  (94) 87.002   189 


♦I 


Total        of        Nos.        1 

through     5 35,705.879 


*UJS.  Bureau  of  Census,    "State  Oovern- 
ment  Finances,  1959,"  p.  IL 


Amounts    granted    lor    some 
selected  purposes: 
Farmers: 

1.  Soil      bank      program 

(66) 1,811,902 

2.  Agricultural  conserva- 

tion (63) 412.870 

3.  Agricultural      experi- 

mentation (1) S53,7ia 


616 

397 

446 

357 

83 

096 

13 

(122 

80,  9,S4 


1, 219   826 


4.065   254 


Highways  and  airports. 

1.  Federal  highways 

(trust  fund)    (  12i  -. 

2.  Other   road   construc- 

tion projects    (  13  ) . 

Subtotal  of  N  '8    1 
and  2 

3.  Federal     airport     pro- 

gram   i57i 

Total     of     Nos      1 

through     3 


23    723    942 
366 

23.  724    308 

588    878 


24,313. 186 


Healtll  aad  h>S!:;:ta;.~ 

1,  Hocpltal   construction 

(33) 

2.  Public  health  services 

(26  through  32) . .. 

Total     of     Noe.     1 
and     2    


1    271    844 
298   851 

1,570,695 


Welfare: 

1.  Old-age  assistance 

(41). --- 

2.  Aid       to       dependent 

children      (42) 

3  Disabled     (43i 

4  Blind  }>ereon8  (  44  i 

5.   Vocational  rehabilita- 
tion   (45) 


7.  566.  502 

6, 386   344 

1.  131. 593 

159. 597 

398, 611 


Total     of     N  .s      1 

through    5 15,642.647 

Unemplfjymcnt 

1.  Vnempioyment  com- 
pensati  m  and  em- 
ployment service 
a  d  m  1 !.  1  s  t  r  a  1 1  o  n 
i51  ; 5.  198.  976 

2  Veterans  and  Ped- 
er;il  and  tempKjrary 
empl  .yees    )86,  87).  2,029.115 


Subtotal  of  Nos.  1 
and    2 

3.  Veterans'        readjust- 
ment benefits  (  92  i  _ 

Total     of    Nos.     1 
through  3 


7,  228,  091 

5, 785. 747 


13,013.838 


Tdicl  Federal  g-^anti-in-aid    etc 

CUNNKTICCT 

Amounus  granted  for.  etc.: 
Colleges  and  research  agen- 
cies 

1  Research  and  iraiiung 

grants    <  17.    35.    70 
82    88  90i   

2  Land-grant       coUegefc 

(20) --- 

T'ital      of      N.)>        1 
and     2    

Muntclpai  aid 

1.  TTrtMm      renewal      and 

public   htjusmg    i  64 

55.    56) -  - 

2    NN  .>sie  tre:i:mri.t    34 

Tot.tl     (>:      N  '^       1 
and    2 

Schools : 

1.  School      construction 

(Public     Law     815). 

(  22  I -        -     -  ^  - 

2  Maintenance    and    ,.;[)- 

eration    i  Publu    Law 
874  1      i23 I . . 

3  V'>cat!onal    educai:<in 

.21 ) _ -.    -  -  -       .  _-    - 

4  N.itional  Defen.'ie  Edu- 

car  iiin  AC.    '  ■J.'S 

SiibTriLal    of     N'>>      1 
through    4 
5    S(.>ii"K)l    lunch    and    milk 
pr'ier.'^ni   i  3    1  0  i       

Tt)tal         of         N  .f>  1 

through     5  _      _ 

Fiscal  1959 

State   tax   re.  er.ue    

To'Al  Feder.il  grants-in-aid 
(equivalent  t*)  39  8  i>er- 
cent  of  ."^tnte  tJix  'pw- 
nuej  ...    -  . 

D  K.  t  A  VS  ^  R  F 

Total  grants: 

Total  grant.s-m-a'.d  to 
State  and  local  agen- 
cies   (62  I - 

Total  Federal  grants  to  in- 
dividuals   (93) 

Grand  total  for  State  ;.r,cl 
hK-al  agencies  and  to  ii.- 
clr.iduaKs   (94) 

Amuunt.s    granted    for    some 
selected  pvirposes: 
Farmers 

1  Soil      banlc      program 

(661 

2  Agricultural  conserva- 

tion   (63) 

3  .\Kricultural       experi- 

mentation   (  I)  - 

4  .Agricultural         exten- 

sion work  I  2  1  - 

bubtiital  of  Nos.   1 
through  4 

Agricul*  ural  miscellaneovis: 

1  Removal      of      svirplu."= 

agricultural        com- 
modities   (  1 1  )     -  - 

2  V.vlue  of  commodities 

don:U<'d    (9  i 

3  State  and  private  for- 

estrv         cooperation 
( 7  )  _"      

4  Cooperative       projects 

in   marketing    (6) 

•  U  S    Bureau  of  Censup,    " 
n»ent  Finances.   1959,"  p,   11. 
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^'ontinvied 


$7   597   625 
90.  023 

7,687   648 


TofaZ  Federal  g-^arxts-in-aid ,  etc — Continued 

DEI^W\RE 

Aniounts    granted    for     etc  : 
Agricultural  niiscel!aner:iU6 : 
5    Watershed    protection 
and     flood     preven- 
tion   (,8) -  »82.  972 


B   .^G:i    579 
577.  &94 


8,941.  173 


:kH9  986 

1    198  054 

339  496 

.S,=i3  504 


2   681    890 
1,  8,=).S    423 


4.537.313 


-■18.  7J3    OOO 
87    (X):'    189 

14    36<)   623 
7.  876, 230 

22.236.853 


1  ".29.  929 
404  518 
254  146 
136    179 


2.324 


1  1 1    680 

80   871 

24    132 
28.  000 

State  &,ivern- 


Subtotal     of     Nos.      I 
through     .'i      .  .    

Total  to  farmers  ,  Nos 
1  througl".  4  ,  and 
agricultural  mis- 
cellaneous 1  Ni.>s  1 
1  hrraigii     5) 

Highway'-  .ii.d  airports: 

1  Federal  highways 

I  trust  land)   (12) .. 

2  Other   road    construc- 

tion   projects    (  13)  . 

SulJtotai       of       Nos.       1 
and2_    

3  Federal     airport     pro- 

gram   ( 57 1  ... 


327. 655 


Total  Fedcal  grants-in-aid.  etc. — Continued 

DELAW.^EE 

Amour. t.s  grai:ted  for,  etc  : 
Schools 

1  School      construction 

(Public      Law      816) 
(22  I 

2  Maintenance   and  op- 

eration   '  Public  Law 
874    (23! 

3  \'ijcational    education 

(21) 

4  National   Delense   Ed- 

\ic;ri!on  Act   i  25  > 


2, 652. 427 


H46   041 
375 


ur^,  416 


Total        of       Nos 
through    3 


1 


7.846.416 


Hf.ii  til  and  h  >sprwils 

1  Hospital   construction 

(33) 

2  Public  health  services 

(26  through  32 i _ .. 

Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2.. 


577   934 

131    358 


709,  292 


Welfare: 

1  Old-aee  .i.s.sist<ince 

(41  -  626    474 

2  .*iid       to        depfiideni 

children        42  ( 1    359.469 

3  Disabled    ,  43  i 174.701 

4  Blind  perso.-^p   (44) 14^   525 

5  Voraticnal  rehabilita- 

tion     (45) 183,479 


Total        of       Nos. 
through    5 


1 


2.487.648 


Unenipjl  'VnieTU 

1  Uncmploy:.-,cr  t    r    n: - 

pensatii  ::  ar.d  rm- 
pl  lymer.t  service  ad- 
ministration   (51i-.  708   ((24 

2  \'fteran  s   :(;.d   Fedf-.-Ml 

aiid  tP'T: porary  em- 
ployees  '86    87) :    722   709 

Subtotal        of        Nos. 

1    and  2    2    430    733 

3  Veterans'         readjust- 

n.f  i.t  brr-.cfl---  •  :i2  i  ^  529.  974 

Total       of       Nos.       1 

through    3 2.960,707 


Colle^^es   ;ir.d   research 
agencies 
;    Rese.irch  and  tr.'.ir.m.f; 
grants    i  17.    35,    70- 
82     88   90)  . 
2     L.iiid-grai.t       tollegts 
(20)      


355    851 
73,  173 


Subtotal      of      Nos        1 

through  4 

5,  School  lunch  and 
milk  program  (3 
lOi , 

Total        of        Nos.        1 
through  5.      

F:^ca;   1959 

.'^'ate  tax  revenue     

Total  Federal  grants-m 
hid  (equivalent  to  32  8 
percent     of     State     tax 

re'.enue) 


»10,  010 

311,  429 

163    207 
133, 484 

61P    I.jO 

372.048 


P 


990    178 


67   860   000 


22   236, 853 


DLSTP.icT    or   C^lt■MBI.^ 

Total  t; rants 

Total  ^rant«-in-aid  to 
State  and  local  agen- 
cies    62. 56   628,389 

Total     Federal     grants     to 

mdiMduals   (  93  ( 28.554.835 


Grand  total  for  State 
and  local  agencies 
and  to  indi\:duals 
(04) 


85    183   224 


.^mounts    grar:ted     for    some 
selected  purp<ises 
F:;rmers 

1  Soil      bank      program 

(66 1    

2  Aericultural      conser- 

vatic  n    (  63  . 

3  Agricultural       experi- 

nien-ation     i  1  i 

4  Agnciltural  extension 

v.f.rk  (2  I 


Subtotal      f  f      Nos 
through  4  . 


1 


Ajrii'ultural  miscellaneous 

1  P.emoval     of     surplus 

agricultiu-al         com- 
modities   (111 

2  N'aUie  of  commodities 

donated  (9) 

3.  State  and  privat*  for- 
estry cooperation 
(  7  )  ! 

4  Cooperative      projects 

in  marketing   (6i 

5  Watershed    protection 

and      flood     preven- 
tion    (  8  - 


546,  475 

395   724 


Total  of  Nos,  1  and  2., 

M'anicipal   aid  : 

1 .   Public  housing  (  56  )  -. 
2.   Waste  treatment  (34). 

Total  Of  No?   I  and  2. 


429,024 


24C, 205 
33. 391 


Subtotal  of  Nos  1 
through  5 

Total  to  farmers  (Nos, 
1  through  4)  and 
agricultural  miscel- 
laneous (Nos.  1 
through  5  I 

High. way?  iMid  fu rports: 

1  Federal  highways 

(trtist  fund  i    (  12  i  _. 

2  Other    road    construc- 

tion projects   ( 13  )  _. 


942. 199 


942    199 


10   65C    068 


279,  566 


SubtoUil  of  Nos.  1  and 
2 


10.  655.  068 
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Total  Federal  grants-in-aid,  etc. — CJontlnued 

DISTBICr   OF   COLUMBIA 

Amounts    granted   lor,   etc.: 
Highways  and  airports: 
3.  Federal    airport    pro- 
gram   (57) 

Total       of       Nos.       1 

througli  3 $10,665,068 


Total  Federal  fp-ants-in-aid,  etc. — Continued 

DISTRICT    or   COLUMBIA 

Fiscal  1959: 

State  tax  revenue 

Total  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  (equivalent  to  per- 
cent of  State  tax 
revenue) 


Health  and  hospitals : 

1.  Hospital  construction 

(33) 399,528 

2.  Public     health     serv- 

ices     (26      through 

82) 238,634 

Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2.  638,  162 


Welfare : 

1.  Old-age         assistance 

(41) 

2.  Aid  to  dependent  chil- 

dren   (42) 

3.  Disabled    (43) 

4.  Blind  persons  (44) 

5.  Vocational  rehabilita- 

tion (45) 

Total       of       Nos.        1 
through  5 


1,736,041 

4,  133.073 

1.276,712 

116, 142 

254. 543 


7,516,511 


Unemployment : 

1.  Unemployment    com- 

pensation and  em- 
ployment service  ad- 
ministration   (61) 

2.  Veterans  and  Federal 

and  temporary  em- 
ployees (86,  87) 

Subtotal     of     Nos.     1 
and  2 

3.  Veterans  readjustment 

benefits    (92) 

Total       of       Nos.       1 
through  3 


FLORIDA 

Total  grants; 

Total  grants-la-atd  to 
State  and  local  agencies 
(62) 

Total  Federal  grants  to  in- 
dividuals (93) 

Grand  total  for  State  and 
local  agencies  and  to  in- 
dividuals    (94j 

Amounts    granted    for    some 
selected  purposes: 
Farmers : 

1.  Soil     bank      program 

(66)' 

2.  Agricultural      conser- 

vation (63  ) 

3.  Agricultural       experi- 

mentation    (  1  I 

4.  Agricultural        exten- 

sion work   t  2  1 

Subtotal      of      Nos.      1 
through  4 


2,  220,  079 


4,  605.  796 


6,825,875 
8,  380.  463 


16, 206,  338 


Colleges  and  research  agen- 
cies: 

1.  Research    and    train- 

ing  grants    (17,   35, 
70-82,   88-00) 

2.  Land    grant    colleges 

(20) 


10,561.534 


Total    of    Nos.    1    and 
2 


10,561,534 


Municipal  aid: 

1.  Urban     renewal     and 

public  housing    (64, 

56) 6.525.638 

2.  Waste  treatment  (34)  .  249,  200 

Total  of  No.  1  and  2.-  6,  774.  838 

Schools: 

1.  School      construction 

(Public    Law     815) 

(22) 

2.  Maintenance  and  op- 

eration    (PJi.    874) 

(23) 

3.  Vocational  education 

(21) 145,070 

4.  National  Defense  Ed- 

ucation Act  (25) 51,379 


Subtotal     of     Nos.     1 

through    4 

5.  School  lunch  and  millc 
program    (3,   10) 

Total       of       Nos.       1 
through  5 


196, 449 
620. 196 


816,  645 


*U.S.   Bureau  of  Census,    "State  Govern- 
ment Finances,  1959,"  p.  11. 


Agricultural  miscellaneotis: 

1.  Removal     of    .surplus 

agricultural        com- 
modities    ill! 

2.  Value   of   crmmodlties 

donated    i9  i 

3.  State  and  private  f'^r- 

estry       cooperation 
(7) 

4.  Cooperative       projects 

In  marketing   (  6)  .. 

5.  Watershed    protection 

and    flood    preven- 
tion   (8) 


$85. 133   224 


142,  877,  595 
38    6()6,  732 

181.  484,  31:7 


2,  974,  "50 

2,941,888 

461, 032 

595.  6:U 

6  973   3.1 


I.  306.027 
945,'!j43 

681,087 
66,4|61 

222, 147 


Subtotal      of      Nos. 
through  5 


1 


3   221.465 


m 


Total  to  farmers  i  N'os. 
1  through  4)  and 
agricultural  miscel- 
laneous (Nos.  1 
through  5) 10,194, 

Highways  and  airports: 

1.  Federal  highways 

(trust  fund)     (12i-.  53,919,409 

2.  Other        road        con- 

struction       projects 
Il3i 

Subtotal      of      Nos.      1 

and  2 .  53,971,5C3 

3.  Federal    airport     pro- 

gram  (57) 2.507,710 


52 


IL 


Total  of  Kos    1  through 
3 


Health  and  hospitals: 

1.  Hospital   construction 

(33) 

2.  Public  health  services 

(26  through  32) __. 

Total  of  Nos    1  and  2    _ 

Welfare : 

1.  Old-age         assistance 

(41  I 

2.  Aid       to       dependent 

children  (42) 

3.  Disabled     |43) 

4.  Blind   persons    (44).. 


66, 479   273 


3.610,  IB9 

770, 082 

4,  3P,c  2(  1 


29,  888,  023 

15,  537  37,5 
3.  522.  6H7 
1,  172,  521 


Total  Fedr'-al  g'ants-in-aid ,  etc — Continued 

FLORIDA 

Amounts    granted    for.    etc  : 
Welfare : 

5.  Vocational  rehabilita- 
tion    (45) $1.692, 591 


Total         rf         Nrxs  1 

through    5 51,813,207 


Unemployment 

1.  Unemployment     com- 

pensation and  em- 
ployment service  ad- 
ministration   (51)-^  .S.  596.  852 

2.  Vet^-rans   and    Federal 

and  temporary  em- 
ployees (86.  87  i 2   377,798 

Subtotal  of  Nos.  1  and 

2 7,974   650 

3.  Veterans'        readjust- 

ment benefits  (92  i  .  17,919,128 

Total       of        Nofi         1 

through  3 25.893.778 

Colleges        and        research 
agencies: 

1.  Research  and  training 

grants    (17,    35,    70- 

82,   88-90) 4,807   425 

2.  Land -grant       colleges 

(20) 97, C44 


Total  of  Nos    1  and  2. 
Municipal  aid 

1.  Urban     renewal     and 
public  housing    (54, 

55.    56) 

2.  Waste  treatment  (34). 

Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2. 


4.905.069 


2, 033    873 
838   689 

2,872.562 


Schools 

1.  School       construction 

(Public    Law     815) 

(22) 3,790,055 

2.  Maintenance    and   op- 

eration (Public  Law 

874     (23    -    .         3,967   290 

3  Vocational    education 

'21i 628  510 

4  National  Defer.se 

Education  .Act  (25  I  -  1.385   466 


Subtota.        f      Nos.      1 

through  4. _- 

5.  School      lunch      and 
milk     program     (3. 


Total        of        Nos         1 
through  5 


9   771    321 


4    789    4:-Jl 


14, 560  812 


F..<;..,1   1959: 

State    tax    revenue '  471    720   000 

Total  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  equivalent  to  38  5 
percent  of  State  tax 
revenue 18I   4K4  327 

CEOHCIA 

Total  grants: 

Total  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and  local  agencies 

(62) 154    345    899 

Total  Federal  grants  to  In- 
dividuals    (93) 78.  976   623 


Grind  total  for  SUite  and 
local  agencies  and  to 
individuals  (94) 233,322,522 


Amounts   granted    for   some 
selected  purposes: 
Farmers : 

1.  Soil      bank      program 

(66)' 34,911    673 

2.  Agricultural      conser- 

vation    (83) 7  624   524 
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Total  Federal  grants-in-aid.,  etc. — Continued 


$892,622 
2,  021,  147 


Amounts    granted    for,    etc.: 
Farmers: 

3    Agricultural       experi- 
mentation   (1) 

4.  Agricultural        exten- 
sion  work    (2) 

Subtotal     of     Nos.      1 
through     4 

Agricultural  miscellaneous; 
1,  Removal     of     surplus 
agricultural       com- 
modities    (11) 

2  Value  of  commodities 

donated    (9) 

3  State       and       private 

forestry  cc-operatlon 
(7) 

4.  Cooperative      projects 

In   marketing    (6).- 

5.  Watershed    protection 

and     flrx)d     preven- 
tion     (8) 

Subtotal      of      Nos,      1 

through  5 


45. 449.966 


2.  358,  961 

1.  708,  214 

680, 257 

97,  153 

1.  094.  231 
5,  938.  816 


Total  to  farmers  (Nos. 
1  through  4)  and 
agricultural  miscel- 
laneous (Nos.  1 
through     5)..- 51,388,782 

Highways  and  ali-ports: 
I.  Federal  highways 

(trust  funi)    (12)..  44.085.121 

3.  Other   road    construc- 
tion proje<tfi  (13)..  94   063 

Subtotal     of     N>«.      1 

and  2- 44,  179    184 

3    Federal     alrjxjrt     pro- 
gram   l57)__ 2.065.459 


Total        f  f        Nos. 
through     3 


1 


46,244.643 


Health  and  hospitals: 
1.  Hospital   construction 
( 33  ) 

2  Public  health  services 

(26  through  32)  _.. 

Total  of  No6     1   and  2. 

Welfare: 

1.  Old-age         asiUstiince 

(41) 

2.  Aid       to       ilef>endent 

children   (42) 

3  Disabled     (43) 

4  Blind   persons    (44)  _. 

5  ViX'atlonal  rehabilita- 

tion     (45    ....    .. . _ 


3,  812,  549 
934.313 

4,  746.  862 


Totals       of        N.* 
through   ;> 


1 


42,  004   673 

13.  530,  685 
8.  133.  691 
1.653,  173 

2   290. 450 


67.  612,  672 


Unemployment 

1,  Unemployment  com- 
pyensatlon  and  em- 
ployment service 
administration  (51 ) 

2  Veterans  and  Federal 
employees    (86) 

Subtotal  of  Nos  1  and 
2 

3.  Veterans'  readjust- 
ment benefits  (92). 

Total       of       Nos.        1 
through  3 


3  979  232 
2,  675.  312 


6,  654.  544 
18,553,374 


25,207,918 


'US,   Bureau   of   Census.    "State   Govern- 
ment Finances,   1959,  '  p.   11. 


Total  Federal  srrants-in-aid.  etc — Continued 

GEORGIA 

Amounts    granted    for,    etc  : 
Colleges       and       research 
agencies: 
1.  Research    and    train- 
ing   grants    (17.   35, 

70-82.88-90) $4    350,159 

2    Land-grant        ctjlleges 

(20) 104,360 


Total  of  Nos    1   and  2. 

Municipal  aid: 

1,  Urban  renewal  and 
public  housing  (54, 
55.  66) 

2    Waste  treatment  (  34)  . 

Total  of  Nos    1   and  2. 

Schcx^ls  : 

1.  Schcwl  construction 
(Public  Law  815) 
( 22 ) 

2  Maintenance  and  op- 

eration (Public  Law 
874 )     (  23 ) 

3  Vocational    education 

(211   

4  National  Defen.se  Ed- 

ucation   Act    (25)-- 

^?ubtotaI      of      Nt>s       1 
through   4 

5  .Sch(X)l      lunch       and 

milk     program     i3. 
10) 

T- 'tal         of         Nv,>s.         1 
thrtiugli   5 


4,454, 519 


6.  722,335 
313,239 


7,  035,  574 


Fiscal  1959: 

.Slate   tax   revenue 

Total  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  equivalent  to  69.2 
percent  of  State  tax  rev- 
enue   

HAWAII 

Total  grants 

Total  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and  hx-a!  agencies 

(621 

Total  Federal  grants  to  In- 
dlvlduais  (93) 

Crrand  total  for  State  and 
local  agencies  and  to  Ui- 
dividuais     (94  I 

Amounts    granted    for    some 
selected    purpose* 
F:irmers: 

1  Soil      bank     prograni 

(66i 

2  .Agricultural       conser- 

vation   (63  I 

3.  Agricultural       experi- 
mentation (  1 ) 

4     Agricultural         exten- 
sion work  (2    


628, 418 

3  693,  022 
1  158.  760 
2.050,  303 

7    530   503 

5.  784,  303 

13, 314   806 

337. 394.  OOO 


t 
233. 322   522 

19.  150.462 
17.  293.  886 

36  444   348 


201,972 
277. 235 
244. 359 


Subtotal     of     Nos      1 
through  4 

Agricultural  miscell'meous : 
1,  Removal     of     surplus 
agricultural       com- 
modities (11 ) 

2  Value  of  commodities 

donated    (9) 

3  State  and  private  for- 

estry      cooperation 
(7) 

4  Cooperative     projects 

In  marketing  (6) 


723.  566 


222, 

623 

161 

209 

29, 

528 

20 

829 

Total  Federal  ffrants-in-aid,  etc. — Continued 

rawah 
Amounts  granted  for,  etc.: 
Agricultural  miscellaneous: 
5    Watershed   protection 
and    fl(X)d    preven- 
tion   (8) 


Subtotal     of     Nos. 
through  5 


$434.  189 


Total  to  farmers  (Nos. 
1  through  4)  and 
agricultural  miscel- 
laneous (Nos.  1 
tiirough    5» 

Highways    and    airports: 

1  Federal  hlghwaj-s 

(trust   f\ind)    ( 12)  . 

2  Other  road   construc- 

tion   projects    ( 13  )  . 

Subtotal  of  Nos.  1 
and   2 

3  Federal     airport    pro- 

gram    (57) 


1.  157. 755 


Total        of        Nos. 
through    3 


1 


Health   and   hospitals: 

1  Hospital         construc- 

tion    (33) 

2  Public     health     serv- 

ices     ( 26      through 
32) 


Total         of 
and     2._. 


Noe, 


4.272,  750 

4.  272,   750 
254,363 

4,527,  113 

593,799 
1,  198.375 
1,792,  174 


assistance 


Welfare: 

1  Old-age 

(41  ) 

2  Aid       to       defjendent 

children  (42) 

3  Disabled    (43) 

4  Blind   persona    (44).. 

5  Vocational  rehabilita- 

tion    (45) 

Total        of       Nos.        1 
through    5 


724,212 

690,  773 

568,640 

50.  4M 

173,857 


4.  207.  936 


.'nemploj-ment  ■ 

1     Unemployment     com- 

pensation  and   em- 

ployment       service 

administration 

i51)       -_      . 

as  7 

74R 

2     Veterans       and       Fed- 

eral  and   temporary 

employees  (86,  87)  . 

730, 

018 

Subtotal     of     Nos,     1 

and   2 

1 

587 

766 

3    Veterans'        readjust- 

ment benefits  (92). 

1 

583 

653 

Total       of       Nos         1 

through    3 

3 

171, 

419 

Colleges        and       research 
agencies: 

1,  Research  and  training 

grants    (17,   35,   70- 
82,  B&-90) 

2.  Land-grant       colleges 

(20) 

Total       of       Nos.       1 
and    2 


693, 532 
74,  986 


Municipal    aid: 

1.  Urban      renewal      and 
public  housing  (55, 
66) 


768, 618 


465,  927 
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Total  Federal  grants-in-aid.  etc. — Continued 

HAWAII 

Aniuiiiits  granted  for.  etc.: 
Municipal  aid  : 

2  Waste  treatment  (  34  I  -  $41,055 


Total  of  Nos,  1  and  2.- 


506.982 


Schools  : 

1.  School  construction 
I  Public  Law  815, 
I  22  I    

2  Maintenance  and  op- 

eration (Public  Law 
874  I  .    I  23  I .  _ 

3  Vocational     education 

I  2 1  I    

4  National  Defense  Ed- 

tication  Act   i25  i 

Subtotal      of      Nos.      1 
through     4 

5  School       lunch       and 

milk     program      i3, 
lOi    


2. 044  041 

2.  354.  720 
178, 651 
176.860 

4.  754.  272 
903.607 


Total         of         Nos 
through    5 


1 


5,  657.  879 


Fiscal   1959: 

State  tax  revenue 

Total  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  (equivalent  to  32  7 
p>ercent  of  State  tax 
revenue)  

ID.SHO 

Total  grants ; 

Total  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and  local  agencies 
I  62  I    

Total  Federal  grants  to 
individuals  (93) 

Grand  total  for  State  and 
l(x:al  agencies  and  to 
individuals     (  94  i 


111    485, 000 
36, 444,  348 

43,  642.  954 
16,337,  673 

59.  980.  627 


Amounts    granted     for    some 
selected  ptirposes: 
Farmers: 

1.  Soil       bank      program 

(66) 2,082.573 

2.  Agricultural      conser- 

vation    (63) 1.770,505 

3.  Agriculture        experi- 

mentation (1) 378.386 

4.  Agricultural        exten- 

sion   work    (2) 394.210 


Subtotal      of      Nos. 
throtigh  4 


4, 625, G74 


Agricultural  miscellaneous: 
1,    Removal     of     surplus 
agricultural       com- 
modities (11) 201,812 

2    Value     of     commodi- 
ties   donated    (9)..  146,140 

3.  State  and  private  for- 

e.^try        cooperation 

(7)     269    157 

4.  Cooperative      projects 

m  marketing    (6)--  10.171 

5.  Watershed    protection 

and     flood     preven- 
tion (8) 15.857 

Subtotal      of      Nos.      1 

through    5 643,137 

Total  to  farmers  (Nos. 
1  through  4)  and 
agricultural  miscel- 
laneous (Nos.  1 
through    5) 6,268,811 


'  U.S.   Bureau   of   Census.    "State  Govern- 
ment Finances,    1959,"  p,   11. 


Total  Federal  g-ant^-ui-aid.  etc. — Continued 

IDAJiO 

Ani'.'Mnts  grai^.:ed   for.  etc.: 
Highways  and   airports: 
1.   Federal  highways 

itru.st   fundi    ;  12  .  $23,  032,  l|J5 

2    Other   road   construc- 
tion   projects    (13i-  2,  798,  5|f7 


S-ibtot.il  of  Nos    1  ar.d 
2 

3    Federal     airp'jrt    pro- 
gram   ' 57  I  _    


Total  of  Nos.  1  throiigh 


\Vc;;,ire 

1  o:d-age  assistance 

(41  1 

2  Aid  to  dependent  chil- 

dren (42  I 

3  Disabled     (  43  i 

4  Blind    persons    i44l._ 
5.    Vocational       rehabili- 
tation   I  45i 

Total  of  Nos.  1  through 
5 

Unemployment : 

1     Unemployment     c  n-;- 
pensation    and    em- 
ployee    service     ad- 
ministration   i  51  I  .. 
2.   Veterans     and      Federal 
and      temporary     em- 
ployees I  86,  87  I 

Subtotal      of      Nos.      1 
and     2 

3     Veterans'  readjust- 

ment benefits   i  92  i  _ 

Total  of  Ncs-  1  through 


Colleges         ar.d         research 
agf'ucies 

1.  Research     and     train- 

ing   grants    i  17,    35, 
70-82,    88-90) . 

2.  Laiid-gr.'ir.t        college,^; 

(20i 

Total    of    Nos     1     and 


25.830,6^2 
195,  9£|9 


26.  026,  6   1 


He   '.th  aiui  hospitals: 
:    Hospital   construction 

(33. 503, 5K2 

2  P'.iblK.-  health  serv- 
ic?s  '26  throvigh 
32) 189, ilb 

Total  of  Nos    1    and  2.  692.9(5 


4.  140,842 

1.988,086 
555. 835 
101, 5d6 

139,0^9 


6.925,9   8 


3.  040,  "i    7 
823.3  0 


3.864,  087 
2.  284.  618 

rt" 

6,  148   70 'i 


179.906 


75   872 


255. 


^- 


Municipal    aid  : 

1,   Public  housing  (56)..  39.5^4 

2    Wa.ste  treatment  i34).  567.941 

Total  r.f  Nos.  1  and  2-_  607.  4|l5 


Schools: 

1.  School       construction 

(Public     Law     815) 

(22) 689,  2Kl 

2.  Maintenance   and   op- 

eration (  Public  L,.w 

874)    (23) 912.2||4 

3.  Vocational     education 

(21) 228,4|t7 

4.  National  Defense   Ed- 

ucation   Act    (25)..  171.5412 

Subtotal     of     Nos      1 

through    4 2.001,424 


Total  Federal  grant<;-in-aid.  clc. — Continued 
:d.aHoi 

Amovuits  granted  for.  etc.: 
Schools: 

5.  School  lunch  and 
milk  program  {3, 
(10) *P^''    600 


Total        of       Nos.        1 

through    5 -.-.  2.823.024 

Fiscal    1959: 

State  tax  revenue '  57.  596,  000 

Total  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  (equivalent  to  104.1 
percent  of  State  tax  rev- 
enue)     59.980.627 

ILLINOIS 

Total  gr.intr, : 

Total  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and  local  agencies 
(62) 272.345    874 

Total  Federal  grants  to  In- 
dividuals  (93) 101.473,153 


Grand  total  for  State  and 
local  agencies  and  to  in- 
dividuals    (94) 373,819.027 


Amounts    granted    for    some 
selected  purposes: 
Farmers: 

1.  Soil      bank      program 

(66) 32,272.306 

2  Agricultural  conserva- 

tion   (63) 9,163.232 

3  Agricultural       experi- 

mentation   (1) H5'.   990 

4  Agricultural  extension 

work    (2) 1.578.104 


Subtotal     of     Nos.     1 

through    4-- _.  4<  H07  6i2 

Agricultural  miscellaneous: 

1.  Removal     of      surplus 

agricultural       com- 
modities (11) 3. 180  fin 

2.  Value  of  commodities 

donated    (9) 2,302,766 

3.  State  and  private  for- 

estry       cooperation 

(7) 136   364 

4.  Cooperative      projects 

In  marketing   (6)..  61   tH8 

5.  Watershed    protection 

and     flood     preven- 
tion   (8) 318,669 

Subtotal     of     Nos.     1 

through  5 5.998,858 

Total  to  farmers  (Nos. 
1  through  4 )  and 
agricultural  mis- 
cellaneous ( Nos.  1 
through    5) 4y.  866,  490 

Highways  and  airports; 

1.  Federal  highways 

(trust  fund)    (12)..  104.318   466 

2,  Other   road   construc- 

tion projects  (13)..  


Subtotal     of      Nos.     1 

and  2 lu4,,iiH  4t:6 

3.  Federal     alrjwrt     pro- 
gram  (57) 3.365.225 


Total        of       Nos.        1 

through  3 107.68:5  tSl<l 


Health  and  hospitals: 

1.  Hospital  construction 

(33) 5    :'~2    H'.8 

2.  Public  health  services 

(26  through  32)...  1,489.621 

Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2..  6,  862   519 
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Total  Federal  grantx-in-aid.  etc — Continued 

ILLIKOIS 

.^mounts  granted   for.  etc.: 
Welfare: 

1  Old-age         assistance 

(41  I 

2  Aid       to      dependent 

children  (42) 

3  Disabled  (43) 

4  Blind  persons  (44) 

5  Vocational  rehabilita- 

tion (45) 


•43.  800. 497 

38,  808,  197 

10,  232,  960 

1,848,  968 

1,919,495 


Total        of       Nos 
through  5 


1 


96.610.  117 


Unemployment : 

1  Unemployment    com- 

pensation  and   em- 
ployment       service 
administration 
(51  ) 

2  Veterans.  Federal   and 

temporary    employ- 
ees (86.  87) 

Subtotal  of  No«    1  and 
2 

3.  Veterans'        readjust- 
ment benefits  (921. 

Total       of       Nos.       1 
through  3 


13. 325  196 

6,  784,851 

20,  110.  047 
24, 760,  379 

44,  870,426 


Colleges        and        research 
agencies: 

1.  Research  and  training 

grants    (17.    35,   70- 
82.    88-90) 

2,  Land-grant        colleges 

(20) 

Total  of  Nos   1  and  2.. 


15,  610,  789 

156.  906 

15,  767,  695 


Municipal  aid: 

1.  Urban     renewal     and 

public  housing    (54, 
55,    56) 

2,  Waste  treatment  (34)  . 

Total  of  Nos    1  and  2.. 

Schools: 

1.  School  construction 
(Public  Law  815) 
(22) 

2  Maintenance  and  op- 
eration (Public  Law 
874)     (23) 

3,  Vocational    education 

(21) 

4.  National  Defense  Ed- 

catlon   Act    (25) 

Subtotal     of     Nos,      1 

through  4 

5  School  Ivmch  and 
milk  program  (3, 
10) 

Total        of        Nos.         1 
through  5 


14. 565, 851 
1,  654,  391 

16,220.242 


1.  594,  022 

2,  271,067 

1.  638,  313 

2,  392,691 

7,  896,  093 
10, 717,  022 
18,613.  115 


Fiscal   1959: 

State  tax  revenue i  742,  462.  000 

Total  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  (equivalent  to  503 
percent  of  State  tax  rev- 
enue)   


INDIANA 

Total  grants: 

Total  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and  local  agencies 
(62) 

Total  Federal  grants  to  in- 
dividuals (93) 

Grand  total  for  State  and 
local  agencies  and  to 
Individuals    (94) 


373. 819, 027 

97,  199,466 
89.811,686 

irZ,  011,152 


'  US.    Bureau   of   Census,     "State   Govern- 
ment Flnancee,   1959,"  p.   11. 


Total  Federal  frants-in-aid,  etc — Continued 

INDIANA 

Amounts    granted    for    some 
selected   purposes: 
Farmers: 

1  Soil      bank      program 

(661 

2  Agricultural  conserva- 

tion  (63  ) 

3  Agricultural       experi- 

mentation    ill 

4  Agricultural  exter.- 

slon   work   (  2  1  . 


Subtotal      of      Nos        1 
through     4     .... 

.Agricultural  miscellaneous 

1  Removal     of     surplus 

agricultural        com- 
modities (in 

2  Value   of   commodities 

donated    ( 9  1 

3  State  ar.d  private  for- 

estry       ccKiperatlon 
(7) 

4  Cooperative      projects 

in   marketing    (6)  .. 

5  Watershed    protection 

and     flood     preven- 
tion   (8) 

Subtotal      of      Nos       1 
through  5.    


$30    182. 696 

7   074, 879 

770. 824 

1, 286, 431 

39,  314.  a30 


2   374, 470 
1    719   443 

136. 524 
107, 498 

106   225 

4, 444, 160 


Total  to  farmers   (Nos 
1     through     4 )     and 

agricultural  miscel- 
laneous ( Nos,  1 
tlircugh  5  I .- 

Highways  and   airixjrts. 
1,  Federal  highways 

(trust  fund)    1 12  ) . 

2  Other   road   construc- 

tioi^  projects  (13)-. 

Subtotal  of  Nos    1  and 
2. 

3  Federal     airport     pro- 

gram   (57  I 


43,  758.  990 


43. 339, 113 
41,447 

43,380.560 
594,  153 


Total       of        Nos, 
through    3 


1 


Health   and    hospitals: 

1  Hospital   construction 

(33) 

2  Public     health     serv- 

ices     (26     throiigh 
32) 

Toti.I   of  Noe.   1   and  2. 

Welfare 

1.  Old-age  assistance 

(41) 

2.  Aid       to      dependent 

children     (42) 

3  Disabled     (43) 

4.  Blind    persoixs    (44).. 

5.  Vocational  rehabilita- 

tion   (45) _ 


43,974.713 

2.  827,  040 

685,  274 

3.  512, 314 

13, 525.  180 

10,276.  709 

1,  034,  547 

509,  552 


Total        of       Noe. 
through    5 


25.345,988 


Unemployment: 

1.  Unemployment    com- 
pensation  and   em- 
ployment service  ad  - 
ministration   (51).. 
2,  Veterans     and     Federal 
and     temporary     em- 
ployees (86,  87) 

Subtotal  of  Nos.  1  and 


5,  178,801 


25,  954,  456 


81, 133.267 


Total  Federal  grants-in-aid.  etc. — Continued 

INDIANA 

Amounts  granted   for.  etc  ■ 
Unemployment : 

3    Veterans'        readjust- 
ment benefits    (92).         $12,190,656 


T(jt.al        of        Nos. 
through    3 


1 


research 


43,  323. 913 


C  .lieges        .'ind 
agencies 

1  Research    and    train- 

ing   grants    (17.   35, 
70-82,    88-90) 

2  Land-grant        colleges 

(20) 

Total  of  Nos    1  and  2. 

Municipal  aid 

!     Public  housing  ^  56  1  _ - 
2    Waste  treatment  (34) . 


5,  035.  887 
109,245 


5. 145, 132 


817. 388 
949,  190 


Total        of 
and      2.. 


Nos, 


1,  766.  578 


Schools 

1  School  construction 
(Public  Law  815). 
(22) 966,887 

2.  Maintenance   and  op- 

eration  (F*ubllcLaw 

874),    (23). .-  686.383 

3,  Vocational    education 

(21) 962,773 

4  National    Defense  Ed- 

ucation Act  (25) 1,628,077 

Subtotal      of     Noe,      1 

through     4 4,244,120 

5  School       lunch      and 

milk     program      (3, 

10) 4.983.901 


Total        of        Nos. 
through     5 


1 


9.  228,021 


Fiscal    1959: 

State   tax   revenue '379.822.000 

Total  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  (equivalent  to  49.2 
percent  of  State  tax 
revenue) 187,  Oil,  152 

IOWA 

Total  grants: 

Total  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and  local  agencies 
(62) 110,  108,  724 

Total  Federal  grants  to  In- 
dividuals    (93) 70,260.057 

Grand  total  for  State  and 
local  agencies  and  to  In- 
dividuals    (94  I 180.368,781 

Amounts    granted    for    siome 
selected  purposes : 
Farmers : 

1  Soil      bank      program 

(66) 39,884,961 

2  Agricultural  conserva- 

tion  (63) 7,887,656 

3.  Agricultural  experi- 
mentation   (1) 818,151 

4    Agricultural  extension 

work    (2) 1.414,934 

Subtotal  of  Nos,  1 

through  4 50.005,702 

Agricultural        miscellane- 
ous: 
1.  Removal     of     surplus 
agricultural      com- 

modiUes  (11) 1,695,007 

2  Value  of  commodi- 
ties donated   (9) 1,227,419 
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Total  Federal  granta-in-aid .  etc — Continued 

IOWA 

Amounts  granted  for,  etc.: 
Agricultural  miscellaneous:  < 

3  State  and  private  for- 

estry       cooperation 
(7). 

4  Cooperative     projects 

In  marJtetlng   (6)  -- 

5  Watershed    protection 

and     flood     preven- 
tion     (8l 


$44,965 
80. 587 


1.  085.  858 


Subtotal  of  Nos.  1 
through    5 

Total  to  farmers 
(Nos.  1  through 
4)  and  agricul- 
tural miscel- 
laneous (Nos  1 
through     5  ) 

Highways  and  airports: 
1.  Federal  highways 

( trust  fund)    ( 12  )  _- 
2    Other    road    construc- 
tion  projects    (  13  )  - 
Subtotal  of  Nos.  1  and 


4,  133.836 


54.  139.  538 


59.  032.  034 


3.  Federal     airport    pro- 
gram  (57i 

Total        of        Nos.        1 
through    3 


Health  and  hospitals: 

1.  Hospital   construction 

(33) 

2.  Public  health  services 

(26   through   32i .__ 

Tot;,l     of    Nos.     1     and 


59.  032.  034 

305. 120 

59.  SS"',  154 

2.  763.  712 
442, 592 


3. 206.  304 


Welfare: 

1.  Old-age          assistance 
(41) 

2    Aid        to       dependent 

children   (42) 

3.  Disabled  (43) 

4    Blind  persons  (44) 

5.  Vocational  rehabilita- 
tion (45) 


Total        of        Nos. 
through   5 


1 


19.  618.  162 

8,458,  313 

826, 182 

759. 540 

29,662, 197 


Unemployment: 

1.  Unemployment  com- 
pensation and  em- 
ployee service  ad- 
ministration (51 1 -- 
2  Veterans  and  Federal 
employees    (86) 

Subtotal  of  Nos.  1  and 
2 

3.  Veterans'        readjust- 
ment benefits  (92)  - 


2. 602  870 
646.  659 


Total    of    Nos. 
through  3 


1 


3.  249,  529 
10,740.831 

13.  990.  360 


Colleges       and       research 
agencies: 
1     Research     and    train- 
ing   grants    (17.    35, 

70-82.    88-90) 4.005.965 

2.  Land-grant       colleges 

(20) 96,146 

Total    of    Nos.     1    and 

2 4,102,111 


'  U.S.   Bureau  of  Census,    ''State  Govern- 
ment Finances,  1959,"  p.  11. 


Total  Federal  grants-tn-atd,  etc. — Continued 

IOWA 

Amounts  granted  for.  etc  ; 
Municipal  aid 

1.   Urban      renewal      and 
public   housing   i54. 

55,    56) - 

2    Waste  treatment  I  34)  -  $795,064 


Tulal  of  Nos.   1   and  2. 

1.  School       construction 

(Public    Law    815), 
I  22  I 

2.  Maintenance   and   op- 

eration   (Public   law 
874).      (23) 

3.  Vocational     education 

i21 I .    

4.  Nation;il   Defense    Ed- 

ucation   Act    ( 25 )  -  - 

-•iiibtotal      of      Nos       1 
through    4 . 

5.  School  lunch  and  milk 

program  i  3.  10) 


795, 06^ 


34,741 

362.  g4 

841    !''.<» 
1.  108    7*8 


T.   t.,1          of           Nn.s 
through    5 


I 


2.347.  589 
4.  073.03»^ 

6.420.  623 

i 


F  .'  .,1  i'?jy 

State    ta.:    re.enue '  250,  960.  O(|0 

Tott.l  Federal  grants-m- 
aid (equivalent  to  71,9 
percent  of  .State  tax 
revenue  I lEO,  368.  7( 

K.^NS.^s 

Ti.*.  .1  gr  inf  s  ■ 

Total  grai.tt-iii-.iid  to 
Stite  .;nd  local  ;Lgc;;'-ies 

(G2i 100.308.480 

Total     Federal     gr;-nt.«     to 

individuals  i93  -       .-  53.400.8^! 

Grciiid  total  for  Slate  and 
local  ag'encies  and  to 
:ndi',  iduals   i  94  . 153.709.3^ 


Amounts    granted    for    some 
selected  purpo.se:^ 
F.irniers  : 

1.  Soil      bank      prfitjrain 

(66  I - 29.511.841 

2.  Agricultural  conserva- 

tion  (63  I 6    293.302 

3.  Agricultural       experi- 

mentation  (li 539,31$ 

4.  Agricultural        exten- 

si(jnuork(2i 989.4l(J) 


Subtotal      of 
through     4. 


1 


37.  333. »  I 


Aerirultural  miscellaneous 
1.   Rerr.oval      of     surplus 
agricultural        com- 
modities (11) 

2    Value  of  commodities 
donated    (9) 

3.  State  and  private  for- 

estry       cooperation 
(7) 

4.  Cooperative       projects 

in  m.arketmg    (6  i  .  - 

5.  Watershed    protection 

and     flood     preven.- 
tion  (8i 

Subtotal     of      Nos       1 
through    5 


880.  866 
637.888 

2.  99« 
122,004 

202    7)3 


1,846   ^12 


Total  to  farmers  i  Nos 
1     through    4)     and 
agricultural    miscel- 
laneous       (Nos.        1 
through    5  I 


39, 180, 431 


Total   Federal  grant •.-m-ci-.d ,  rf  —Continued 
K.^^■s,*.s 

AmounU  granted  for,  etc  : 
Highways   and    airports: 

1  Federal  hlghwas.s 

(trust    fund)     (12i-.  »,j6   <)41    957 

2  Other  road   construc- 

tion projects  ( 13) ..  


Subtotal      of     No*.      1 
and     2 

3.  Federal    airport    pro- 
gram    (57) 


56,041    r(57 


290  (i;3 


Total        of       No6. 
through    3 


1 


Health  and  hospitals: 

1.  Hospital  construction 

(33) --- 

2.  Public  health  services 

(26    through    32).. 

Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2.. 

Welfare: 

1.  Old-age         assistance 

(41) 

2.  Aid      to      dependent 

children     (42) 

3    Di.sabled     (43) 

4.  Blind    persons    (44).- 

5.  Vocational      rehabili- 

tation  (45) 


56,331.970 

1.  358    92t) 
4(j4    OGJ 

1.762.991 


16.461    192 

5   889. 225 
2,  .H7    684 

350    80.=) 

SM    'j9  i 


Total        of        Nos. 
through    5 


1 


25.  586.  899 


Unemployment: 

1.  Unemployment  com- 
pensation and  em- 
ployment service  ad- 
ministration (51).. 
2  Veterans  and  Federal 
employees    i  86  i      . . 

Subtotal     of     Nos.     1 
and     2 

3.  Veterans'        readjust- 
ment benefits  (92)  . 

Total       of       Nos.        1 
through  3 


2.  150. 831 

936    04  2 

3, 086    87  3 

5   928, 164 

9.015.037 


Colleges       and       researcb 
agencies: 

1.  Research  and  training 

grants    (17.    35.    70- 
82,   88-90) 

2.  Land-grant      colleges 

(20) 

Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2.. 

Municipal  aid: 

1.  Urban  renewal  (55).. 

2.  Waste  treatment  (34)  . 

Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2-_ 


3. 818   620 
89    0<j6 


3.  907.  626 


15,967 
794.  802 

810. 769 


Schools: 

1.  School      construction 

(Public     Law     815), 

(22) 1,  243    224 

2.  Maintenance  and  op- 

eration  (Public  Law 

874),     (23) 3    541    6.S2 

3.  Vocational    education 

(21) 573    903 

4.  National  Defense  Edu- 

cation Act    (25) 804.076 

Subtotal     of     Nos.     l 

through.  4.,. 6.162,855 
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Tntn!  Federal  grants-in-aid    e(r —Continued 

KANSAS 

Amounts  granted  for,  etc.: 
S<  hoola 

S  School  lunch  and 
milk  program  (3. 
lOi •2.  497.  194 

Total  of  Nos    1  through 

5    8   660.049 

Ft^rnl  1959 

State   tax   revenue •  199   036  000 

I  iial  Federal  granls-ln- 
.ud  (equivalent  to  77  2 
percent  of  State  tax 
re\fnuf'  •        _       _  ,  -  133    ~'.rj    342 

KENTICKY 

Total  grants 

Total  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and  local  agencies 
(62) -  ^  124    .67    844 

I'trfl      Feder.r.      grants      to 

;:,d;',. duals        .  93  i 43    926,385 

Cirand  totiil  for  State  and 
local  agencies  and  to 
individu.ils        ,941 168,194    229 

Am  >ur.ts    granted     for    some 
selected  purix)ses. 
Farmers 

1  .Stnl       bjink       pri>Kram 

(  66  ) -  ;."i    :^<»'   608 

2  .\gricuitural  conserva- 

tion       (63  I  _  7, 889    778 

3  .Agricultural        experi- 

mentation   (1) 850   893 

4  Agricultural  extension 

work      i2i 1    884    5;)0 

Subtotitl      of      Ni*        1 

through     4    -  _.  25.931.829 


Total  Federal  grant n-in-aid    etc. — Continued 

KBKTUCKT 

Amount*  grar.ied  for.  etc  ; 
Health    and    hospitals 
1.    Hospital         construc- 
tion I  33) M    779    125 

2    Public  health  services 

(26  through  32) 752.590 


Agricultural        miscellane- 

•  >l'S 

1  Removal      of     surplus 

agricultural          om- 
mrxlities   till 5   052   933 

2  Value      of      commodi- 

ties donated    i9'    -  3   659   021 

3  State  and  private  for- 

estry        coop>eration 

(7) _     .  109    832 

4  Cexjp>erative       projects 

in    marlcetlng    (6)..  97   646 

5  Water        shed        pro- 

tection     and      fl(xxl 

prevention       i8i  390.937 

Subtotal      of      Nos.      1 

through       5. 9   :?  1 0   369 

Total  to  farmers  Nos. 
1  tlirovigh  4  .  and 
agricultural  n.is- 
cellaneous  ,  Nos  1 
through    5) 35.242.198 

Highways  and  .urpoi  t-s 

1      Federal  highi*ays 

(trtist    fund    12)...  48  201    Oil 

2.  Other   road   construc- 

tion   projects    il3i_  20.997 

.Subtotal      of      Niis       ! 

and  2  .       .  48    222   008 

3.  Federal    airport     pro- 

gram     (57) 1.046,703 


T.)tal         of         Nos 
through  3 


1 


49   268,  711 


Total  Federal  grants-in-aid,  etc. — Continued 

LOUISIANA 

Total  grants 

Total  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and  icx;al  agencies 
(62)' $1»8.  049,  923 

Total  Federal  grants  to  In- 
dividuals  (93) 58.659,555 


Total  of   Noi     1   and   2- 

Welfari- 

1  Old-age         assistance 

I  4 1  I  .  .  . 

2  .\id  to  dependent  chil- 

dren    1  42  I 

3  Disabled    i  43  i  .  .  . 

4  Blind  persons  (44) 

5  Vi.x;ational  rehabilita- 

tion     (45 1       _       -    .  . 

Total          of          Nos.          1 
tl.r.-.iizh   .■=.       

U.'iemployment; 

1  Unemployment    com- 

pensation and  em- 
ployment ser\  ice  ad- 
ministration I  51  I . ^ 

2  Ve'erans    and    Federal 

.iiid  temporary  em- 
pl,>>ees      86     87  I  ,  . . 

."j'lb'.tal         ''.       Nos        1 
.aid   2  _       . 

3  \'eterans  readjust - 

men'    t>enet:'s   i  i,<2  i  - 

Total        of        Nos.        1 
throuch    3 

Colleger-         .ind         rvsearch 
a^'e.scu'.- 

1  Re^earc  li  .ind   ir.onmp 

urant.-     .  17     35.    70 
82.    88   90 1  

2  La:ia-grant        colleges 

I  20 ) 

lo;,..!     .:    N  IS     1    L.nd  2. 

Munu  Ipal  .lid 

1  Urban      ;enc».il      and 

public  housing  54 
55.   56  I 

2  Waste  treatment    34  . 

Total  of  Nos     1    and  2. 

Schools 

1  SchtKi!       construct  Kjn 

I  Public     Law    81.''p,, 
I  22  I  .  ^     - 

2  Maintenance  and  op- 

eration (Public  Law 
874) .       (23  I 

3  Vocational     education 

(21)  ._  ,    ,  ..     . 

4  National   Defense   Ed- 

ucation   .\rl    ,  25  1  . 

SulJtotal      of      Nos        1 
throtigh  4 _ 

5  .School       lunch       and 

milk  program  (3, 
10) 


5.  331.  715 


20  729  883 

13    795   366 
2   889. 058 

I.  187   682 

474. 858 


39.  076,  847 


3.  486,  2y2 


4    1H7    :-li7 


7  673    619 

8  920, 491 


16,  594    110 


1    95H    :h4 
99     i7.'i 


2,  057.  559 


3    02, T    616 
325    102 

3.350.718 


Tot.il        of        Nos 
through    5 


1 


P7.T  435 
1  CX)7  471 
1.  563. 999 

3,  652,  -122 

5.017   741 

8.  670,  163 


Grand  tot.al  for  State 
and  local  agencies 
and  to  Indlvidtials 
(94) 256.709.477 


Ami')unt.s    granted    lor    some 
selected  purposes 
Farmers 

1  Soil       bank       program 

(66  I 19   778.  282 

2  .Agricultural  conserva- 

tion   (63) 4   500.  920 

3  .Agricultural        experi- 

mentaticn    (1) 605   869 

4  Agricultural         exten- 

sion work   (  2  i 1.265.080 


'US    Bureau   of   Census.    "State   Govern- 
ment  Finances.   1959,"   p    11. 


Fiscal  1959 

State    tax    revt-nue    .  _      _..        '213.130.000 
Total     Federal     grrants-ln- 
ald    (equivalent    to    78  9 
percent     of     State     tax 
revenue) 168   194  229 


.Subtr)tal      {>f      Nos       1 

through  4    --       26.150.151 


.Aeru  viitura!  miscellaneous  : 
:     Removal     of      surplus 
agricultural       com- 
modities  (11) 3   525.  842 

2  Value  of   commodities 

donated     i9) 2.553.196 

3  State  and  private  for- 

estry       coop>eratlon 

(7) 406.445 

4  C;^iperat:ve       projects 

in   marketing    (6)_.  110.531 

5  Watershed    protection 

and     flood     preven- 
tion   (8i 447.015 


Subtotal  of  Nos  1 
through  5      

TotJil  to  larmers  (Nos, 
1  through  4 1  and 
a!:ricultural  miscel- 
laneous I  Nos,  1 
through       5i 


7.  043    029 


33.  193.  180 


Highways  and  airports 

1  Federal  highways 

(trust    fund)     (12)_  60   470.  608 

2  Other    road    construc- 

tion projects  (13)..  36.900 


Suhtot,>l  oi  Nos    1  and 

2 60.  507.  508 

3    Federal     alrp>ori     pro- 

gr.un    .57) 2.861.910 


Total         of         Nos  1 

through  3- -    .  , 


63.369.418 


He.'.l'h    and   hospitals 

1  Hospital        construc- 

tion  (33) 3.  519   503 

2  Public  health  services 

(26    through   32 i .    .  694   010 


Total   of   Nos     1    and   2. 


4.  213. 513 


Welfare 

1  Old-age  assistance 

(411        .     69.  61  1    093 

2  .Aid       to       dependent 

children    (42i 21.835.433 

3  Disabled   (43) 7.978.343 

4  Blind  persons  (44)  ...  1.474.855 

5  Vcxrational  rehabilita- 

tion   (45) 924.363 


ToU\\        of         Nos.         1 

through  5 101.824,087 
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Total  Federml  granta-in-aid.  etc. — Continued 

LOUISIANA 

Amounts  granted  for,  etc.: 
Unemployment : 

1.  Unemploynoent    com- 

pensation and  em- 
ployment service  ad- 
ministration   (51)__  $3,583,155 

2.  Veteran's  and  Federal 

employee*  (86) 2.420,177 


Subtotal  of  Noe.  1  and 
2 

3.  Veteraikfi'        readjust- 
ment benenta  (92) _ 

Total       of       Nos.       1 
through  3 


6,  003,  332 
14, 144.481 

20.  147,  813 


Colleges        and       researcli 
agencies: 

1.  Research  and  training 

grants    (17.  35.  70- 

82.88-00) 4.521.794 

2.  Land-grant      colleges 

(20) 96,769 


Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2_  4,  618,  563 


Municipal  aid: 

1.  Urban     renewal     and 

public  hoaslng   (55, 

56) 3,815,412 

2.  Waste  treatment  (34) .  664,  267 


Total  of  Ifos.  1  and  2.  4,  509,  679 

Schools : 

1.  School      construction 

(Public    Law    815), 

(22) 644,150 

2.  Maintenance  and   op- 

eration  (Public  Law 

874),     (23) 797,426 

3.  Vocational    education 

(21) 824,326 

4.  National  Defense  Edu- 

cation Act    (25) 1,614,186 


Subtotal     of     Nos.     1 

through       4 3,880,088 

5.  School  lunch  and  milk 

program   (3.  10) 4.816,018 


Total  of  Noe.  1  through 

5 8,696,106 


Fiscal  1959: 

State  tax  revenue '432,413,000 

Total  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  equivalent  to  59.4 
percent  of  State  tax 
revenue 256,  709.477 

MAINE 

Total  grants : 

Total  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and  local  agen- 
cies    (62) 41.225.119 

Total     Federal     grants     to 

individuals     (93) 11,010,763 

Grand  total   for  State 

and  local     agencies 

and  to    Individuals 

(94)  52,235,882 


Amounts    granted    for    some 
selected  purposes: 
Farmers : 

1.  Sou     bank     program. 

(66)     716,540 

2.  Agricultural  conserva- 

tion (63) 959,108 

3.  Agricultural       experi- 

mentation    (1) 375,848 

» UJS.  Bureau  of  Census,    "State  Govern- 
ment Finances,  1959,"  p.  11. 


Total  Federal  grants-in-aid,  etc. — Continuecl 

MAIKK 

I 

Amounts  granted  for,  etc. : 
Farmers : 

4.  Agricultural     exten- 
sion  work    (2) $348,586 


Subtotal     of      Nos. 
through    4 


Agricultural  miscellaneous: 

1.  Removal     of     surplus 

agricultural       com- 
modities (,11) 

2.  Value  of  commodities 

donated    (9) 

3.  State  and  private  for- 

estry      coop>eratlon 
(7) 

4.  Cooperative      projects 

in  niarketlng    (6)  _- 

5.  Watershed    protection 

and    flood     preven- 
tion    (8) 

Subtotal     of     Nos.      1 
through   5 


Total  to  farmers  (Noe. 
1  through  4)  and 
agricultural  miscel- 
laneous (Nos.  1 
through    5) 

Highways  and  Alrp>orts : 

1.  Federal  highways 

(trust  fund)   (12)  .. 

2.  Other  road   construc- 

tion   projects    (13). 

Subtotal  of  Nos.  1  ar.d 
2 

3.  Federal     airport    pro- 

gram (57> 

Total  of  Nos.  1  through 
3 


Health  and  hospitals: 

1.  Hospital   construction 

(33) 

2.  Public  health  services 

(26  through  32)... 

Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Welfare : 

1.  Old-age     assistance 

(41) 

2.  Aid  to  deptendent  chil- 

dren   (42) 

3.  Disabled  (43) 

4.  Blind  persons  (44)... 

5.  Vocational  rehabilita- 

tion  (45) 


Total        of        Nos. 
through    5 


1 


Unemployment : 

1.  Unemployment    com- 

pensation and  em- 
ployment services 
administration  (51) 

2.  Veterans    and    Feder- 

al employees  (86j-_ 

Subtotal  of  Nos.  1  and 
2 

3.  Veterans'        readjust- 

ment benefits    (92) 


Total       of       Nos. 
tlirough  3- 


1 


2,400, 052 


II 


928  .=>34 

672,423 

1 

331,040 

95  677 

t 


2,  027    724 


4.  427.  776 


I 

19,755.764 
*T 

19,756  511 
16.5   01.'6 

19, 921    5E7 

i 

1,  202.  16H 

199   067 

1,  401.  2£5 


5.788  659 

4,  421  7B3 
912,  8('6 
23.3  2(  : 

289. 378 


11.645,827 


1.  <6G.ll6 
1.  187.  879 


2,654,555 
2.070  3C: 


4.724, 


Total  Federal  grants-in-aid,  etc. — Continued 

MAINE 

Amounts  granted  for,  etc  : 
Colleges       and       research 
agencies: 
1     Research  and  training 
grants    (11.    35,    70^ 

8^.88-90! •1.689,032 

2.  Land -grant      colleges 

(20) 79,  115 


Total  of  Nos    1  a:-.d  2 . 

Municipal  aid; 

1.  Urban     renewal     and 
public  housing   i  54. 

55.   56) 

2     Waste              treatment 
(34) 


1,  768.  147 


Total        of 
and     2-- 


Nos 


1 


Schools; 

1.  Schrxil  con!<tnicTlon 
(Public  Law  815  . 
(  22  I   

2  Maintenance  and  op- 
eration (Public  L.iw 
874  I .    (23  _    

3.  Vocational    education 

(21) 

4.  National   Defense  Ed- 

ucation Act  (25  I 

Subtotal      of      NiiS       1 
through     4 

5.  School      lunch      and 

milk      program      (3, 
10) 


158, 618 
34,  800 

163,418 

137. 243 

1,  m  677 
250  006 
208    137 


1 .  709    063 


1,  112   283 


Total        of        Nos. 
through     5 


1 


2,  821.  346 


Fi-'^ra:  1959 

State  tax   revenue '81.165,000 

Total  Federal  grrants-ln- 
ald  equivalent  to  64  4 
percent  (.f  State  tax  rev- 
enue   52, 235, 882 

M.UITLA.MD 

Total  grant.-^ 

Total  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and  l^jca.!  agenc:cs 

(62) 85   095   489 

Total  Federal  grants  to  in- 
dividuals      93) 42.749.841 


Grand  total  for  State 
and  local  agencies 
and  to  lndi\!duals 
i94i 


127,  845   330 


.\n,i..U!:ts    granted    for    some 
.';f'!pr;^d  purp(>;e.'^ : 
Farmer-^-?* 

1  iy'il       banK       program 

'66) _    _  4,  13C    2.H 

2  Agricultural       conser- 

vation   (631 1,  354,  165 

3.  Agricultural  experi- 
mentation   (1) 432.  5' )8 

4     .Apricviltural  exten.sion 

w    rk     i2) 488.371 


Subtotal      of     Nos       1 

through    4 4.411.278 


Agricultural   mlsceiianeoi;!?  ■ 

1.  Removal     of     surplus 

agricultural       com- 
modities ill) 1,040.107 

2.  Value     of     commodi- 

ties donated   (9)--.  753,181 

3.  State  and  private  f  ^r- 

e-stry        cooperation 

(7) 176,055 

4    Cooperative      projects 

in  marketing  I  6i  _..  62,353 


l!)fil 
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Total  Federal  grant ft-i^i -aid    etc — Continued 

MARVnAND 

Amounts  granted  for,  etc 
Acncviltural  miscellaneous  ■ 
5.   Watershed    protection 
and     flo<id     preven- 
tion   ,8  i  ._ 


♦  1  12    14' 


Subtotal      of      Nos.      1 
through  5-. - 

Ti'tal  lo  farmers    i  Nog. 

1  through  4  i  and 
agricultural  nnscel  ■ 
laneou.s  iNo.s.  1 
throu^ii  5_  .     

HiKliways    and    airport."- 

1  Federal  highways 

( trust  fund  i    (  12  i 

2  Other    road    construc- 

tion projects  I  13 1 

Subtotal  of  Nos     ;    and 

2  

3  Federal     airport     pro- 

grani    i  57 i  — 

Total  ul  Nos   1  through 
3 

Health  and  hospitals 

1  Hospital    construction 

I  33  I 

2  Public  health   services 

1  26    through   32 i  . 

Total  of  Nu6,  1  and  2_. 

Welfare 

1.   Old-age           assi.st.ioff 
141  I -     

2  Aid  to  dependeiit  v\-a\- 

dren  (42) 

3  Disabled   (  43  i 

4  Blind    persons     i  44  i  .  . 
5.  Vocational  rehabilitit- 

tion   (45  1 

Tot:ii  of  Nos    1  tiiroiieh 


2    143  843 


Total  Fede-a'i  p'ants-in-ajd    etc. — Continued 

MARTLAND 

Ainuunt,>  pj.ii.'ed  lor,  etc 
Schools: 

1.  School       construction 
(Public      Law      815  1 
i22  I  _.         *4    131    981 

2  Maintenance   and   op- 

eration I  Public  LiiW 

874  1      (23  1 5   455   295 

3  Vocatic>nal     education 

.211  4  18, 766 

4  N.uional    Defense    Ed- 

iK-ation     Art     i  2b  >  ..  ..  953    195 


Total  Fedr'al  p^ants-in-aid.  etc — Continued 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Amounts  granted  for.  etc 
Highways  and  airports: 
3    Federal     airport     pro- 
pram      57  I     $874    520 


8.555  121 


37  81.10,  712 
384 

37  MO!  0<)6 
8 1  2 ,  80 1 

38  613. 897 


Subtotal     Of     Nos      1 

through     4 

5.   School        iunrh        ^nd 

milk      program      (3. 

10) 

Total        of        No6.        1 
til  rough  5 

Fisral    1959 

.'-^tate    tax    revenxie      

lotal  Federal  grants-m- 
aid equnalent  to  41  per- 
c-ent  of  State  lax  rev- 
enue       


10   959    23' 


3,  225.  084 


14    ■.84    32  1 


311    654    (X»0 


1    H40    509 

.509    4119 

2.  350,  008 


M«sc*rnT-=rTTs 
Total  gfrants 

Total        grants-in-,iid        to 
State  and  local  agencies 

(62 1  _    _  

Total  Federal  prants  to  in- 
du  iduals  (93  1 


127   845    3T0 


:57   051    782 
95,335  898 


4    4  11    133 

8.  142.475 

2.  715.  499 

219    998 

619,495 


16,  008,  GOO 


Uneriiployment 

1.  Unempk)yment  fom- 
pensatlon  and  em- 
ployment service 
administration  I  51  i 

2  Veterans    and    Feder.ii 

and  temporary  em- 
ployees (86, 87  I 

Subtotal  of  Nos    1   and 
2 

3  Veterans'         readjust- 

ment benefits  (92 '  _ 

Total  of  Nos.  1  through 
3 

College.s         and         rt-.-^earc  li 
agencies 

1  Research  and  training 

grants     i  17.    35.    70- 
82,    88   90) 

2  Land-grant       colicge- 

I  20  I 

Ti.'tal  of  Nos    1  and  2.. 

Municipal  aid 

1.   Urban     renewal      and 
public  housing    i  54 

55.    56) -  -- 

2    Waste  treatment  (34  )  . 

Total  of  Nos    1   and  2 


974    052 

539  .547 
428  470 
378  G34 


4    716    047 

15.  101.241 

19    817    288 

4.  601.566 
24    418   8.54 


1 0 ,  fl  1  4  .  73 1 
93, 372 


10.  708.  103 


3   935. 854 
363.  968 


4,  299.  822 


•  U  S     Bureau   of   Census,     "State   Go\ern- 
ment  Finances,   1959,"  p.   11. 


Or..nd  total  for  State 
and  local  agencies 
;ind  to  mduiduals 
^94} 252    387    (,80 

.fmounts    granted    f^r    =   me 
selected  purivoses 
Farmers 

1  Soil       bank       protrrani 

( 66  '     - -  ."      -  . 

2  .Agricultural      conser- 

vation i  63  I  . 

3  Agricultural       experi- 

mentation   (  1  I 

4  Agricultural        exten- 

sion  work    (  2  I 

Subtotal      of      Nos.      1 

through     4 2.32(i    703 

.^tru  uUural  miRcellaticous 

1  Removal     of     surplus 

agricultural        com- 
modities    ill    1   r.'56   ir>6 

2  Value   of  coninioditie."; 

donated    i9i .  1    2">fi    .'•:U 

3.  State  and  private  for- 
estry       cooperation 

I  7  1  .  _     _  ^     1 52    7 1 3 

4  Ci-Miperatue      projects 

in   marketing    (6)__  40.664 

5  W.ttershed    protection 

and     fl(xxl     preven- 
tion     i8i^-.     1    457 

K'.ibtiital      (>t      Nos        1 

through     5.. __  3   067,534 

T.  't.il  to  farmers  '  Nos 
1  through  4 1  and 
agricultural  miscel- 
laneous ( Nos  1 
through    5  I 5,388,237 

Highways  and   airports: 

1  Federal  highways 

(trust  Hindi    (12i.-  50.099,981 

2  Other    road    construc- 

tion   projects    (13i.,      

Subtotal      of      Nos.      1 

and    2 50.  099.981 


TotA !         c  1  f         Nos 
through    3 


50. 974   501 


Health,   ai.d   b.ospitals: 

1  Hospital    construction 

(33  i     -         -  2    745   9o3 

2  Public    beiilth   services 

(26  through  32) 727.6^9 

Total  of  Nos     1    and   2_  3.  473    512 

\S  elfart 

1  Old-age  asslstan'-e 

'41  I     _    43    478.  567 

2  .\id       lo       dej^endent 

children     i  42  i  .  _    _  13,180,372 

3  Disabled    i  43  ) 5.478.106 

4  Blind  persons   f  44  i 1.051,185 

5  Vocational   rehabilita- 

tion    (451 804    279 

Total        of        Nos.         1 

through   5 63.992.509 


U;'en.ployment 

1  L'nemployment  com- 
pensation and  em- 
ploymer.t  service  ad- 
ministration ) 51  I  .  - 
2.  Veterans  and  Federal 
and  temporary  em- 
ployees  (86,  87  t 

Subtotal  of  Nos    1  and 

2 

3    Veterans'        readjust - 
nient  benefitE   (  92  i  .. 


n    121    062 


29,  930, 570 


Total        of        Nos. 
througli    3-  -  -  -  - 


1 


41   051, 632 
16  315   647 

57.367.  279 


Colleges         ar.d         research 
aeeiicies 

1  Research  and  tramuig 

grants    (17.    35,    70- 
82,    88  90  I 

2  Land-grant       colleges 

(201^ 

Total    of    Nos      1    and 

0 


Mvniicipal  aid 

1     Urban       renewal      and 

public    liousme    (  54. 

55.    56i  ..    ' 

2.  Waste  treatment    i34i 

Total  of  Nos.  1   and  2. 

schools : 

1  Sciiool       rcaisiruction 

(Public     Law     815) 
(  22  t 

2  Maintenance   and   op- 

eration I  Public  Law 
874)    (23) 

3  Vcx~atlonal    education 

(21) 

4  Na-ional  Defense  Edu- 

cation  Act    ( 25 ■ 

Subtotal      of      Nos.      1 
through     4 

5  School       lunch       and 

milk      program      (3. 
lOi 

Total       of        Nos.        1 
through     5 


31   919.676 
116. 789 


32.036.465 


9.656  216 

256. 774 


9   912    990 


277. 779 

3.818   192 

701, 936 
1    258. 197 


6   056    104 


5   407.  827 


11,463.931 
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Total  Federal  grants-in-^id,  etc. — Continued 

MASSACHUSXTTS 

Fiscal  1959: 

State  tax  revenue '$479,739,000 

Total  Federal  grants-in-aid 
equivalent  to  52.6  per- 
cent of  State  tax  rev- 
enue   252. 387.  680 

MICHIGAN 

Total  grants: 

Total       grants-in-aid       to 

State  and  local  agencies 

(62)    201,456.831 

Total     Federal     grants     to 

individuals     (93) 153,288,140 


Grand  total  for  State 

and  local    agencies 

and  to    individuals 

(94)  354.744.971 

Amounts  granted  for  some 
selected  purposes: 
Fanners : 

1.  Soil     bank     program 

(66)     17,163,376 

2.  Agricultxrral      conser- 

vation    (63) 4.918,244 

3.  Agricultural       experi- 

mentation    (1) 768,686 

4.  Agricultural       exten- 

sion work    (2) 1.465,308 

Subtotal     of     Nos.     1 

througn     4 24.315.614 

Agricultural       miscellane- 
ous: 

1.  Removal     of     surplus 

agricultural       com- 
modities    (11) 7.056,503 

2.  Value  of  commodities 

donated    (9) 5,544,365 

3.  State  and  private  for- 

estry       cooperation 

(7)      581.902 

4.  Cooperative      projects 

In  marketing  (6)__  266,474 

5.  Watershed   protection 

and     flood     preven- 
tion    (8) 21,048 

Subtotal  of  Nos.  1 
through    5 14,070,292 

Total  to  farmers  (Nos. 
1  through  4)  and 
agricultural  miscel- 
laneous (No«.  1 
through  5) 38,385,906 

Highways  and  airports: 

1.  Federal  highways 

(trust  fund)    (12)  _.  75,836,844 

2.  Other   road  construc- 

tion projects  (13) ._  378,899 


Subtotal  of  Nos.  1  and 

2 76.215,743 

3.  Federal     airport     pro- 
gram   (57) 3,098,470 


Total  of  Nos.  1  through 

3 79,314.213 


Health  and  hospitals: 

1.  Hospital    construction 

(33) 5,021.157 

2.  Public  health  services 

(26  through  32).,.  1,176.502 

Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2-_  6,  197,  659 


Welfare: 

1.  Old-age         assistance 

(41) 33,107.092 

2.  Aid       to       dependent 

children    (42) 24,204,257 

'  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census.    "State  Govern- 
ment Finances,   1959,"  p.  11. 


Total  Federal  grants-in-aid,  etc. — Continued 

icicmGAN 
Amounts  granted  for,  etc.:  | 

Welfare : 

3.  Disabled  (43) 

4.  Blind  persons  (44) 

5.  Vocational       rehabili- 

tation   (45) 1,444.6.52 


♦2.046    172 
915. 118 


Total        of        Nos. 
through  5 


61,717. 291 


II 


Unemployment: 

1.  Unemployment     com- 

pensation   and    em- 
ployment        service 
adminstration 
(51) 13,95:    :51 

2.  Veterans  and  Federal 

and  temporary  em- 
ployees  (86.87) 84.0Oe.9T3 

Subtotal  of  Nos.  1  and 

2 97,958    I2i 

3.  Veterans'        readjust- 

ment benefits  (92) .  20,533.6^9 

Total  of  Nos.  1  through 
3 


Total  Federal  g--ant.s-iv.-atd,  etc. — Continued 

MINNKSOT."! 

Amounts    granted    for    some 
selected  purposes: 
Farmers 

1.  Soil      bank      prngram 

(66)     ' ---  9^2.  132.62,5 

2.  Agricultural  conserva- 

tion   (63) .-.  6.  674    575 

3  Agricultural  experi- 
mentation   (ll 737.800 

4.  Agricultural  extenbiou 

work    (2) 1.384.829 


118,49!    763 


Colleges       and       research 
agencies : 

1.  Research  and  training 

grants         (17,         35. 
70-82,    88-901 

2.  Land-grant       colleges 

(20i... 

Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2._ 


1  1.  23.i,  127 

133.536 

11.366.  686 


Municipal  aid : 

1.  Urban     renewal     and 

public  housing   (54. 

65,56) 3.918.03S 

2.  Waste  treatment 

(34) 1,679.300 


Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2.  5,  597.  333 


Schools : 

1.  School       construction 

(Public    Law    815), 
(22) 

2.  Maintenance  and  op- 

eration (Public  Law 
874).    (23) 

3.  Vocational    education 

(21) 

4.  National  Defense  Ed- 

ucation Act    (25) -. 

Subtotal     of      Nos.      1 
through   4 

5.  School       lunch       and 

milk     program     (3. 
10) 


II 


2   2::  2   H7S 

7.=J4    ,543 

1,  328   67(1 

170.  70€ 


4.  476.  798 


II 


8   722.  695 


Total        of        Nos. 
through     5 


I 


Fiscal   1959: 

State   tax  revenue 

Total  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  equivalent  to  44  per- 
cent of  State  tax  rev- 
enue  

MINNESOTA 

Total  grants: 

Total  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and  local  agencies 

(62) 

Total  Federal  grants  to  in- 
dividuals    (93) 

Grand  total  for  State 
and  local  agencies 
and  to  individuals 
(94) 


13.  199.  493 


80C,  3u8.  OQtl 


354.  744   97" 


127.  738.  6t31 
85,516   673 


II 


213.255.334 


Subtotal  of  Nos.  1 
through    4 

Agriculttiral  miscellane'  us 

1.  Removal     of     surplus 

agricultural  com- 
modities ( 11 ) 

2.  Value  of  commodities 

donated    1 9    _ 

3.  State       and       private 

forestry  cooperation 
(7) 

4  Cooperative  projects 
In   marketing    i  6  i  .  _ 

5.  Watershed  protection 
ar.d  t\o()d  preveii- 
liun     I  8  ' 

Subtotal  of  Nub.  1 
through     5 

Total  to  farmers  ( N'js 
1  through  4 1  and 
agricultural  miscel- 
laneous I  N'  i.s  1 
through     5) 


40   929   82'J 


1 . 586    1 45 

1    148   587 

441.925 
57    066 

301,797 


3    535    520 


44.  465.  349 


Highways  and  .''.irpor*.'; 

1.  Federal  highways 

( trust   fund  i     (  12  )  .  . 

2    Other    road    con.struc- 

tion  projects  f  13  i  .. 

Subtotal     of     Nofi       1 

and      2 

3.   Fedcril     alrp-irt     pro- 
gr,.m    (57) 

Total       of       Nos        1 
through  3 

Health  and  hospitals: 
1     Hospital  construction 
(33). ._ 

2.  Public  health  services 

(26  through  32  i 

Total        of        Nc)s          1 
and     2 


59. 980,  037 
260. 643 

60. 240   680 
2.094.  836 

62.335   516 

2   476    120 
551    413 

3. 027   533 


Welfare: 

1.  Old-age  assistance 

(41) 25,665   822 

2  .Md  to  dependent  chil- 

dren   (42) 8.  971    745 

3  Dl.sabled   (43 1,  141.775 

4.  Blind  persons  (44).-.  629   243 

5.  Vocational  rehabilita- 

tion   (45) 990.078 


Total        of        Nos. 
through    5 


37.  398.  663 


Unemployment : 

1  Unemployniezit,     com- 

pensation and  em- 
ployment service  ad- 
ministration   (51)--  4,162,096 

2  Veterans  and  Federal 

and    tenipurary    en:i- 

ployees    (86,   87' 12.653.586 

Subtotal      of     Nos.      1 

and     2 16,815,683 
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Total  Federal  ffr  ants -in -aid,  etc. — Continued 

MtNNISOTA 

Amounts  granted  for,  etc.: 

Unemi^loyment : 

3    Veterans'        readjust- 
ment   benefits    ^92).  $13    196   302 


Total         of        Nob. 
through     3 


30.011,984 


CoHeffes        and        research 
iigencies 

1  Research  and  training 

trrant.s  (17.  35.  70  -82. 
88   90i 

2  Land-grant       colle^-es 

(20)' 


ToUl 
and 


of 


New 


1 


ii    iOU    676 
&9.751 

9.  509.  427 


Municipal  aid 

1.   Urban      rer.ewa'      and 
public  housing    (54, 

55.    56) 2,  728,  818 

2    W.iste  treatmer.t 

(34) 882.  892 

Total  of  No?    1   and  2-  3,611,710 


Scho<3ls 

1.  School  con.st  rur!  ;on 
(Pvibllc  Law  815) 
(  22  1 .  _  14(^,108 

2  Maintenance  iind  op- 
eration (Public  Law 
874)    (23i 3u8   919 

3.    Vocatlfinal     education 

(21  ) 846    H-'Q 

4  National    Defe  ise    Ed- 

ucation   Act    (25j-.  1.337   883 

Subtotal      of      Nos       1 

through  4 2.  633    109 

5  Schcxjl  lunch  and  milk 

program    (3,    10). _.  4.921,475 

Total  of  Nos    !     hroxiph 

5 __.  7.  554    584 

Fl8c;d    1959: 

State  tax   revenue   _    ..      _        ■  313.  678  000 

Total  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  (equivalent  to  68  0 
percent  of  State  tax 
revenue)   213    255,334 

MISlJlSSnTI 

Total  grants 

Total        grants-in-aid       to 

St.'ite   and    hx-iil   agencies 

(62) 108,658   442 

Total     Federal     grants     \aj 

luduidual.s     (93'.    .    .    .  (54.456.797 

Grand    toUal    fjr   Stiite 
and  local   agencies 
and     to     i!ic:ividuals 
(94) 173.  115.  239 

Amounts    granted    f   r    s<ime 
selected  purpose;  : 
Farmers 

1  Soil      bank      program 

(66) 37,084,  413 

2  Agricultural       conser- 

vation     (63    7.506.780 

3  Agricultural        experi- 

mentj^tlon    (1) .  845,219 

4  Agricultural         exten- 

sion   worli    (2) 1.977.606 

Subtotal      of      Nos        1 

through     4-       47,414.018 

*UJS.    Bureau   of    Census.     "Stale   Govern- 
ment Finances.   1959,"  p.   11. 
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Total  Federal  grants-in-aid,  etc. — Continued 

MISSISSIPPI 

Amotmts  granted  for.  etc.: 
Agricultural  miscellaneous: 

1  Removal     of     surplus 

agrictiltural       com- 
modiUes     ( 11  . 

2  Valtie   of   commodities 

donated    (9) 

3.  State  aiid  private  for- 
estry cooperation 
(7).    

4  CtMjperatlve  projects 
In   marketing    t6)_. 

5.  W.itershed  protection 
ar.d  flood  pre\en- 
tiou     (8  ) 


Subtotal      of      Nos       1 
through     5    .     . . 

Total   1. 1  farmers   (Nop 
1     through     4)     and 
agriciiUural    miscel- 
laneo-us         i  Nos          1 
thn  'Ugh     5) 

H;p!,\nay.'-   .-.i.d  airports: 
1     Pedcr.i:  highways 

(trust    fund  i     (  12  >  . 

2.  Other   road   construc- 

tion   projects    (13)- 

Subtotal  of  N  «    1   and 
2 

3.  Federal     airport    pro- 

prani    (37) 

Total         of         Nr>f:           1 
through  3 


Health  and  ho.<:,p;tals : 
1.  Hospital   cuufctrucuon 
(33i 

2    Public  health  services 
(26   through   32) 

Total  o:  Nos   1  and  2.. 

Welfare 

1.   Old-age           a.sMjtance 
i4l'^ 

2  Aid        to       dejjendent 

child.'-en    i42  i 

3  Disabled   (43)-.    

4  Blind    persons    (44)__ 

5  VtKational   rehabilita- 

tion   (46) 


ToUl        of        Nos. 
through  5 


1 


Unemployment  : 

1.  Unemployment     com- 

pensation and  em- 
ploynientser^ice  ad- 
ministration    (511- 

2.  Veterans   and   Federal 

employees    i  86  > - 

Subtct.ai  of  Nos.  1  and 


3.  Veterans'        readjust- 
ment benefits  (92 )_ 

Total        of        Nos.         1 
through     3 


♦4 

467 

973 

8 

235. 

428 

432 

000 

87 

677 

1 

471. 

783 

9    664   861 


57. 1U8. 879 


40   395.600 
191.922 

40,  567,  522 
316.  163 

40.  903    685 

3.  020.  756 

717, 139 

3.737.895 

23.  851,  147 

7.  565,  310 
2,  346,  300 

2.  116. 735 

767,  208 
38.646   700 


2.  949.  050 
1,  396.  137 


4, 345. 187 
7.  027,  164 


11,372.  351 


Colleges         and         research 
agencies : 
1.  Research     and     train- 
ing   grants    (17,    35. 

70-82.    88   90) 1.139,367 

2    Land -grant       colleges 

(20) 91.735 

Total  of  Nos   1  and  2_.  1.  281.  102 


Total  Federal  grants-in-aid,  etc. — Continued 

MLISSISSPPI 

.^m^'Unts  granted  for,  etc.: 
Municipal  aid: 

1     Public  housing  (56^..  »856.  377 

2.  Waste  treatment 

i34' 323.645 


Total  ol  Nos    1  and  2. 

/  = 

SchCKjls : 

i  School  construction 
(Public  Law  815), 
1 22  ) 

2  Maintenance   and   op- 

erati'jn   (Public  Law 
874),      (23' 

3  Vocational     education 

i21  ) 

4.  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Ac^   (25) 


1.  180.  022 


002, 636 

972. 530 
940, 761 
559.035 


Subtotal      of     Nos,      1 

through  4 3,474,902 

5.  School  lunch  and  milk 

program    (3.    10) 4,628.007 


Total        of        Nos.        1 
through  5 


8.  102   969 


Fiscal   1959: 

State   tax   revenue M 83,  073.  000 

Total  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  equ-ivalent  to  94.6 
percent  of  State  tax 
revenue 173,  115,239 

MISSOURI 

Total  r-Tant,-; 

Total  granus-in-aid  to 
State  and  local  agencies 
(62) 205. 461.898 

Tc  tal  Federal  grants  to  In- 
dividuals (93*-.- ._  91.152.965 


Grand  total  for  State 
and  local  agencies 
and  to  Individuals 
(94i 296.614.863 


Amounts     pra:ited     for    some 
selected  purposes: 
Farmers 

1.  Soil      bank      program 

(66) 47.863,630 

2  Agricultural  conserva- 

tion   (63) 11,723,650 

3  Aericultural       experi- 

mentation   (1) 740,980 

4.  Agricultural  extension 

work    (2) 1,695.517 


Subtotal      of      Nos,      1 
through  4 


Total  to  farmers  (Nos. 
1  through  4)  and 
agricultural  inlscel- 
laneouB  i  Nos.  1 
through  5) 


62.023.  777 


Agricultural  miscellaneous: 

1.  Removal     of     surplus 

agricultural        com- 

miOd:tles   (  111 2.504.744 

2.  Value      of      commodi- 

ties donated    (91--.  1.813.780 

3  State  and  private  for- 

estry       C(X)p>eration 

i7. 279.849 

4  Cooperative      projects 

in  marketing  (  6  i 107.  883 

5  Watershed  protec- 

tion  and  flood  pre- 
vention (8) 156.160 


Subtotal        of       Nos.       1 

through  5_ 4.862.416 


M.  886.  193 
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Total  Federal  grants-in-aid,  etc. — Continued 

Missormi 
Amounts  granted  for,  etc. : 
Highways  and  airports: 

1  Federal  highways 

(tnist  fund)    (12)--  $80,881,406 

2  Other  road   construc- 

tion  projects    (13)-  107,375 


Total  Federal  grants-in-aid,  etc — Contiriiied 

MISSOTTRI 

Amounts  gi-anted  for,  etc. : 
Schools; 

5.  Schcx>l       lunch      and 

milk  program  (3.  10)  $5,275,461 


Total       of       Nos 
through     5 


iO,  640,|872 


Subtotal  of  Nos.  1  and 
2 

3    Federal    airport    pro- 
gram    (57) 


Total        of        Nos. 
through  3 


1 


Health  and  hospitals: 

1.  Hospital  constriiction 

(33) 

2.  Public  health  services 

(26  through  32) -_. 

Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2.- 


80,988,781 
1.403,  437 

82.392,218 

2.  574.  461 

771, 556 

3,346,017 


Welfare: 

1.  Old-age  assistance 

(41) 

2.  Aid        to       dependent 

children    (42) 

3.  Disabled     (43) 

4.  Blind    persons    (44) -_ 

5.  Vocational  rehabilita- 

tion   (45) 


56,  182.  755 

20.  343,  593 
7,399, 187 
2, 282,264 

848, 830 


Total        of        Nos. 
through  5 


1 


87,  056.  629 


Unemployment : 

1.  Unemployment     com- 

p>ensatlon  and  em- 
ployment service  ad- 
ministration    (51). 

2.  Veterans   and  Federal 

employees    (86) 

Subtotal  of  Nos.  1  and 
2 

3.  Veterans'       readjust- 

ment benefits  (92)  _ 


Total       of       Nos 
through  3 


1 


research 


4.892.  115 
2,  680,  038 

7,  572.  153 
15,527,362 

23.099,  515 


Colleges        and 
agencies: 

1.  Research     and     train- 

ing  grants    (17,    35, 
70-82.   88-90) 

2.  Land-grant       colleges 

(20) 

Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2-. 

Municipal  aid: 

1.  Urban     renewal     and 

public    housing    (54. 
56) 

2.  Waste  treatment  (34) 


3,909,966 
109, 448 


FLscal  1959 

State   tax   revenvie 

Total  Federal  grant.s-in- 
aid  (equivalent  to  102  5 
percent  of  State  tax 
revenue  i .. .  _ .  ^  _. 

MONT."iN.\ 

Total  grants: 

Total  grants-in-aid  t.j 
State  and  lociU  agen- 
cies  (62i 

Total  Federal  grants  to  in- 
individuals  (  93  i 

Grand  total  for  Stiite 
and  local  agencies 
and     to     individuals 

I  94  ^ 

Amounts    granted    for    sume 
selected  purposes ; 
Farmers 

1.  Soil      bank      program 
(66) -- 

2  Agricultural       conser- 

vation   (  63  I  - 

3  Agricultural       experi- 

mentation    ( 1 1  _  -    - .. 

4.   Agricultural  extension 

viork     i2i 

Subtotal  of  Nos  1 
through    4 

Agricultural  miscellaneous 

1.  Removal      of      surplus 

agricultural         com- 
modities   I  1 1  I .- 

2.  V;>.!ue  of  comniodities 

donated  (9 ) 

3  State  and   private  for- 

ertrv         cooperation 
(7)  _" 

4  Cooperative      projects 

in  marketing   (  6  i 

5  Watershed    protection 

and      flood      preven- 
tion i8i 

Subtotal  of  No.s  1 
through  5 


if 


4,019.  414 


Total        of 
and     2_-. 


Nos. 


Schools: 

1.  School       construction 

(Public     Law     815) 
(22) 

2.  Maintenance  and  op- 

eration   (Public  Law 
874),     (23) 

3.  Vocational    education 

(21) 

4.  National   Defense   Ed- 

ucation   Act    (25)-- 

Subtotal      Of     Nos.      1 
through    4 


289.  384,000 


Total  Frdrral  cr-ant'-Tn-aid,  etc — Continued 

MONTANA 

Amounts  granted  for,  etc 
Welfare 

1  Old-age  assist  aiice 

,  41  .^  $?,   79-1   613 

2  .Aid       to       dependent 

rhildren    (42) 1,920  104 

3  Disabled     (43) 811  50) 

4  B'.md  persons  (44) 200  8H7 

6.  Vocational  rehabilita- 
tion   (45) 2l:i  986 


296   614. 863 


7,  234.  022 
697,421 


7.  931,  443 

1.  317.  607 

1,G60, 043 
1.067, 243 
1.  302.  518 

5,365.411 


'  U.S.    Bureau   of    Census      'Stato    Govern- 
ment Finances.   1959,"  p.   11. 


49.  049,  717 


19.  33% 


68.  .387, 

-=4 


825 


542 


5.  69^j  462 

3.430.    44 

387,  -'88 

43(fl  146 

9,  943,  040 


T 


306,910 

222, 246 

129.964 
21,500 

ll  276 

69$|,  896 


Total  to  farmers  (Nos 
1  through  4i  and 
agricultural  miscel- 
laneous (Nos.  1 
tliroui=rh     5) 

Highwny.s    and    airports 

1.  Federal  highways 

( trust  ftir.ci  I    !  12  1  -. 

2.  Other   road   construc- 

tion projects   {  13  )  ,  . 

Si!Ot,,al  of  Nos.  1 
and    2 

3.  Feder.d     airport     pro- 
gram   (o7) 


10,3661  936 


29.  09«,  390 
2,  IJ 


?4|,  101 


31    2'^3   491 
93    184 


To''-il         of         N'os 
tl-ir.ueh    3 


1 


Il'-'alth  .md  hospit..!.;: 

1,  Hospital         construc- 
tion   (33) -  - 

2.  Public  health  services 
(26  through  32) 

Tola;  Ci  Nos    1  and  2_- 


31,38^, 


675 


78fi,  692 

181    74'i 


967. 438 


Total        of        Nos. 
throtigh    5 


1 


6   942    09^ 


Unemployment; 

1.  Unemployment  com- 
pensation and  f'!ii- 
ployment  se.-Mcc 
administration  (51 ) 

2  Veterans.  Federal  and 
temporary  employ- 
ees   (86) 

Subtotal      of     Nos.      1 

and    2 

3.  Veterans'  readjxist- 
ment  benefits  (92). 

Total        of        Nos.        1 
through    3 


1,  504,5^1 


1,046.405 


2,550,986 
2.252.339 


4.803,325 


Colleges        and        research 
agencies: 

1.  Research     and     train- 

ing   u;r,.:.'N       17     35. 
70-82,  88   90).. 

2.  Lard-grant       collf  gf>s 

(20) 

Total  of  Nos    1  and  2. 


Municipal  aid 

1.  Urban        renewal        or 

public    housing      54 
55,    56) 

2.  Waste  treatment  (34). 

Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2__ 


742 

Hfil 

75 

H9»; 

818. 

757 

84     !6.) 
244. 896 


329.061 


Schools: 

1.  School       construction 

(Public    Law    815), 

(22) 3£(4    h~i 

2.  Maintenance  and  op- 

eration (Public  Law 

874).    (23) 7(0     J8J 

3.  Vocational    education 

(21) 205   34: 

4.  National   Defense  Ed- 

ucation   Act    (25)-.  283.245 

Subtotal      of      Nos.      1 

through    4 l.G:.i,64J 

5.  School      lunch      and 

milk     program      (3, 

10) 688    550 

Total       of       Nos.        1 
through  5... 2,302,  199 


54  J 


Fiscal   1959: 

State   tax   revenue 60  :^ 96,  000 

Total  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  (equivalent  to  113  2 
percent  of  State  tax  rev- 
enue)   68 

NEBR-ASKA 

Total  grants: 

Total  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and  local  agen- 
cies  (62) 49   .509   689 

Total  Federal  grants  to 
individuals   (93) 47.878.711 

Grand  total  for  State  and 
local  agencies  and  U) 
individuals     (94  1 97,388.400 
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Total  Federal  grants-in-aid,  etc — Continued 

KEBRASKA 

Amounts    granted    far    Bome 
selected  purposes: 
Farmers ; 

1.  Soil      bank      program 

(66) $28,085,184 

3    Agricultural      conBer- 

vatlon  (63) 5,128,294 

3,  Agricultural       experi- 

mentation   ,1) 529,771 

4.  Agricultural  extension 

work    (2) 834.902 


Subtotal      of      Nos. 
Ihroxigh     4 


1 


Agricultural  miscellaneous 

1.  Removal  of  surpljs 
agricultural  com- 
modiUeB     (111 

2  Value  of  conunod- 
Itles  donat«'d    (9  )  _. 

8.  State  and  private 
forestry  coopera- 
tion     (7) 

4.  Cooperative  projects 
in  marketing  (6).. 

6.  Watershed  protection 
and  flocMl  preven- 
tion    18). — 

Subtotal  of  Nos.  1 
through  5 

Total  tC'  farmers  i  Nos 
1  through  4)  and 
a^lcultural  miscel- 
laneous (Noe.  1 
through     5i 

Highways  and  alrp<irtfi 
1.  Federal  highways 

(trust    funtf)      (12) 
J.  Other   road   construc- 
tion    projects     (13) 


Total  of  Nos    1  through 

Health  and  ho6plt;ils: 

1.  Hospital   construction 

(33  I 

3.  Public  healt.n  serv- 
ices (26  through 
32i  

Total   of  Noe.  1    and  2- 

Welfare: 

1.  Old-age  assistance 

(41  ) 

2  Aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren    (42  )  ^ 

3.   Disabled     (43    

4    Blind  persons  (44)..- 
5.  Vocational  rehabilita- 
tion  (45) 

Total        of        N(>s.        1 
through  5-_.  ...  . 

Unemployment  ■ 

1  Unemployment     com- 

pensation and  em- 
ploymentservlce  ad- 
ministration  f 51 ) -- 

2  Veterans  and  Federal 

and  temporary  em- 
ployees   (86.    87) 


Subtotal 
and  2  - . 


of      Nos 


34. 578, 151 


380 

790 

275, 

745 

4 

233 

28. 

500 

467, 

052 

1,  156, 

320 

35.  794.  471 

24,  700.  190 
293 


Subtotal  of  Nos    1  and 

2 24   700.483 

3.  Federal     airport     pro- 
gram  (57) 173,890 


24.874.  373 


1.  297,  942 


256.  058 


1.  554,  000 


8. 121, 030 

2. 560   264 
807   088 

510.624 

336, 734 


12,335,740 


1    267   025 


639 , 605 


1.906,  630 


'US    Bureau    of   Census.     "State   Govern- 
ment Finances,   1959,"  p.   11. 


Total  Federal  grants-in-aid.  etc — Continued 

ICEBKASKA 

.^mounts  granted  for,  etc.; 
Unemployment: 

3.  Veterans'        readjust- 
ment   beneftU    (92).  •6,268.414 


Total        of        Nos         1 

through     3 8.175,044 


Colleges        and        research 
agencies: 

1.  Research  and  training 

(17,    35,    70-82,    88- 

90i 1505,282 

2.  Lund-grant       colleges 

(20) 83.  222 


Total    of    Nc«.    1     and 


Municipal  aid; 

1.  Public   housing    ,56). 

2.  Waste  treatment 

(34  1 


ToUl  of  Nos    1  and  2.- 


Total  of  Noe   1  through 
5 


Grand  total  for  Stat* 
and  kx'a;  agencies 
and  to  Individuals 
(94) 

Amounl,s    granted    for     s<ime 
selected  ptiryKJses  ■ 
Farmers: 

1.  Soil      biink      program 

(66) 

2.  Agricultural  cc)nserva- 

tlon    (83) 

3.  Agricultural       experi- 

mentation   (1) 

4    Agricultural  extension 
wcirk    i2) 

S\ibtot.i-il      cf     Nos.      1 
through  4 

Agricultural        mlscellane- 
o\is : 
1.   Removal      of     surplus 
agricultural       com- 
modities  (111 

2    Value  of  commodities 
donated    (9) 


1,  588,  504 


344. 651 

614.057 


958,  708 


Schools : 

1  Schc>ol       construction 

(Public     Law     815 1, 

(22) 910.  764 

2  Maintenance   and   op-  » 

eration  1  Public  Law  1 

874)      (23) 1.647    151 

3.  Vtxrational    education 

(21  ) 435.  339 

4.  National  Defense  Edu- 

cation Act  (25) 5S6.  528 


Subtotal      of      Noe       1 

through  4 2,979,782 

5    School  lunch  and  milk 

program  (3,  10) 1,480,704 


4,460.  486 


Fiscal  1959 

State   tax   revenue »85.234,0O0 

Total  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  (equivalent  to  114  3 
percent  of  State  tax 
revenue) 97,  388,  4(X) 

KZVAZM 

Total  grants 

Total  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and  local  agencies 
f62) 26,683.748 

Total  Federal  grants  to  in- 
dividuals  (93) 5.009.055 


81,  692.803 


3,  091 
369,  890 

263.447 
182,614 

819.042 


Total  Federal  grants-in-aid,  etc. — Cbntlcued 

KXVACA 

Amounts  granted  for,  etc.: 
Agriculture  miscellaneous: 

3.  State  and  private  for- 
estry cooperation 
(7. 

4    C^xjperatlve      projects 

in  marketing  16) 

6  Watershed  protection 
and  flood  preven- 
tion   (81 


•30.000 


97,007 


rubtotal      of     Nob, 
through  5 


234,  771 


Tot;:l  to  farmM^  (Noa. 
1  through  4  )  and  ag- 
ricultural miscel- 
laneous (Nos,  1 
through    5) 

Highways  and  airports: 

1  Federal  highways 

(trust  fund)    (12)._ 

2  Other   rocul  construc- 

tion  projects   (13). 

Subtotal  of  Nos.  1   and 
2 

3  Federal    airport    pro- 

gram   (57  ) 

Total  of  Nos.  1 
through  3 


1,063.  813 


16.412.069 
898, 037 

17,310,  106 
1.694,288 


19.004.394 


Health  and  hospitals: 

1  Hospital   construction 

(331 

2  Public     health     serv- 

ices     (26     through 
32) 

Tot  a:  of  Nos    1   and  2_ 


293, 568 


109,971 


403,539 


assistance 


Welfare: 
1.  Old-age 

(41  ) 

a.  Aid       to       dependent 

children    (42) 

3    Disabled  (43  I 

4,   Blind    persons    (44) 

5    Vocational  rehabilita- 
tion   (45) 

Total        of        Nos.        1 
through  5 


1,382,573 

832, 363 

106,418 

44.469 


2,365.823 


Unemployment: 

1.  Unemployment     com- 

pensation and  etn- 
plovment  service 
admlr,  i  s  t  r  a  t  1  0  n 
(61 1 

2,  Veterans   and   Federal 

and  t<anporary  em- 
ployees ( 86.  87 ) 


1    068    189 
1,375.  549 


Subtotal  of  Noe   1  ;uid 

2 2.461.738 

3.   Veterans'  readjust- 

ment benefits   i92).  498,790 


Total       of       Nc;>s, 
through    3 


1 


2,960,528 


Colleges         ajid        research 
agencies. 
1.  Plesearch  and  training 
grants    (17,    35,   70- 


82     88-90).. 

148.  002 

S.  Land -grant        colleges 
(20)--    - ._ 

71, 597 

62,608 
46.201 

Tota]    of   Woe.    1    and 
2 

219   599 

m 
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Total  Federal  grants-in-aid,  etc. — Continued 

NEVADA 

Amounts  granted  for.  etc. : 


Municipal  aid: 

1.  Urban  renewal  and 
public  housing  (55, 
56) 

2  Waste  treatment 
(34) -- 

Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Schools: 

1.  School  construction 
(Public  Law  815), 
(22) 

2  Maintenance  and  op- 
eration (Public  Law 
874)      (23) 

3.  Vocational  education 
(21) 

4  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation  Act    (25)-- 

Subtotal     of     Nos.      1 

through     4 

5.  School  lunch  and 
milk  program  (3, 
10) 

Total        of        Nos          1 
through     5 


»38. 388 
104,806 


Total  Federal  grants-in-aid.  etc — Contiruiea 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Amounts  granted  for.  etc.: 
Agriculture  miscellaneous: 
Total  to  farmers  (Nos. 
1  through  4)  and 
agricultural  miscel- 
laneous (Nos  1 
through   5i --  $1,677  0(>t3    . 


133. 194 


217,728 

809. 675 

179,430 

90, 739 


1,  297,  572 


213,248 


1,510,  820 


Fiscal  1959. 

State  tax  revenue •38.723,000 

Total  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  (equivalent  to  81.8 
percent  of  State  tax 
revenue)    31,692,803 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Total  grants: 

Total  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and  local  agen- 
cies (62) 24.807,368 

Total  Federal  grants  to  in- 
dividuals (93) 7,  155,814 


Grand  total  for  State 
and  local  agencies 
and    to    Individuals 

(94) 

Amounts    granted    for    some 
selected   purfxjses: 
Farmers: 

1.  Soil     bank     program 

(66) 

2.  Agricultural      conser- 

vation    (63) 

3.  Agricultural      experi- 

mentation    (1) 

4.  Agricultural       exten- 

sion   work     (2) 


32,  023,  182 


Subtotal     of      Nos. 
through    4 


1 


42,362 
477, 458 
288,315 
180,613 

988, 748 


Agricultural   miscellaneous: 

1.  Removal     of     surplus 

agricultural       com- 
modities    (11) 310,369 

2.  Value     of     commod- 

ities   donated    (9).  224,750 

3.  State      and       private 

forestry         coopera- 
tion    (7) 137,527 

4.  Cooperative  proj- 

ects   In    marketing 

(6) 8.  152 

5  Watershed  protec- 
tion and  flood  pre- 
vention   (8) 7,460 


Subtotal     of     Nos. 
through    6 


1 


688,  258 


>  U.S.  Bureau  of  Cen»u«,    "State  Govern- 
ment Finance*.  1959,"  p.  11. 


Highways  and  alrport.s 
1.  Federal  highwavs 

( trust  fund)    (  12  i  _  _ 

2  Other   road   construc- 

tion projects  I  13  I  .  . 

Subtotal  of  Nos.  I   and 
2 

3  Federal     airport     pro- 

gram   I  57  I 

Total  of  Nos.  1  throii(=;h 
3    - 

Health   and    hospitals 

1.   Hospital    construction 
(33) 

2    Public  health  .services 
(26  through  32) _-. 

Total  of  Nos    1  and  2.. 

Welfare: 

1.  Old-age         assist.tnce 

(41) 

2.  Aid         to        dependent 

children    (  42  ) 

3.  Disabled  (43)  -_- 

4.  Blind  persons  (44) 

5    Vocational  rehabilita- 
tion   (45) 

Total  of  Nos    1  through 
5 

Unemployment : 

1,   Unemployment     com 
pensation    and    em- 
ployment       service 
administration  (51 ) 

2  Veterans   and    Federal 

employees    (86) 

Subtotal     of     Nos.     1 
and  2 

3  Veterans'        readjust- 

ment benefits  (  92 i _ 

Total  of  Nos.  1  through 
3 

Colleges        and        research 
agencies: 

1.  Research  and  training 

grants   (17,  35,   70- 
82,   88-90) 

2.  Land-grant        colle<;es 

(20) 

ToUtl  of  Nos,  1  and  2 ..  , 

Municipal  aid: 

1.  Urban      renewal      and 

public  housing    (55. 
56) 

2.  Waste  treatment 

(34) 

Total  of  Nor,    1  and  2    _ 

Schools: 

1.  School       construction 

(Public     Law     815) 
(22) 

2.  Maintenance  and  op- 

eration (Public  Law 
874)     (23) . 


Tijtai  Feri    -al  g'-nni>-in-aid.  etc — Ccinunued 

NEW    H.AMPSMIRE 
Amounts  pr.tj.'ed  for    etc: 
Schools : 

3.  Vocational          educa- 
tion    (21) ---  *l6i'    .372 

4.  National   Defense    Ed- 
ucation AC    ,  25  )  .  -  -  »9.  403 


14,  832,  706 
348, 7bo 


15,  181,  466 

42.»l56 

-f^ 

15    224,412 


296,078 
142,604 


439 


I2 


2    .=i3»i   460 

1     007    iH'i 

199.745 
127,922 

120,1^9 


:?.991  iUh 


1,  181.305 
378, 195 


1,  560,  100 
1.  654,  308 


3, 214. ina 


1    063   f)31 
75.819 


1.  139.250 


326, 188 
228.  fi'.)8 


5S4, 786 


Subtotal      of      Nos        1 

through     4  94.3    229 

5.   School  lunch  and  mlilc 

program    ,.i.    lui 026.924 


Total        of        Nos.     .  1 

through     5 I    570.153 


Fiscal   1959: 

State   tax  revenue '37,927,000 

Total  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  (equivalent  to  84  4 
I>ercent  of  State  tax 
revenue) 32   u2i.  182 

Total  grants 

Total  grai-.ts-m-aid  to 
State  and  local  agencies 

,62) --      99,  969   403 

Total     Federal     irrants 

to   IndlvKlUAls    (93i-  72    777.  673 


Cir.md  tot.il  for  .State 
and  local  agencies 
and    to    individuals 

(94) 17'J    747    07H 


Agricultural  mlscell.ii.eou.s : 

1  Removal      of      surplus 

agricultural       com- 
modities I  1 1  I  .    

2  Val'.ie  of  comnii>dine.s 

d  ( )  n  a  t  ed     1  9  i  ... 

3.  State  <i,nd  private  for- 
estry cooperation 
(7) -  

4  Cooperative  projects 
in  market  mg  16) 

5.  Water.slied  protection 
and  flood  preven- 
tion    lO  '  ,  -.-  -    - 

Subtotal  of  Nos.  1 
through  5 

Total  to  fainurb  Nos 
1  through  4 1  and 
agricultural  mi.'^ce!- 
laneous  ( Nos  1 
throtigh    5) 


.\niniints    grautod    for    some 
selected  purposes: 
Farmers 

1  .Soil       bank       progr.iir. 

i6ei 2    03.^    8fi,-) 

2  .\grii  ultural  conserva- 

tion     (63i       .-     668,  739 

s    Acnctiltural      experi- 
mentation   (  1  i  - '       42')   341 

4    Agricultural  extension 

work    (2) 371,785 


Subtotal     of     Nos.     1 

through  4 3,502,730 


1    49H 

1     08=. 


63 


}4<3 

7J1 


220, 630 


2   990   07;( 


6    i;<2    Hi)3 


Highways   and    airport-s 
1.   Federal  highways 

(trust  ftmd  1    1  12  >  ^  3(3,  1  Jti 


ci  ?o 


76. 

674 

480 

2 

Subto'al   of    No     1 

Federal     airport     pro- 
gram     1  57  . 

36.  126   9:'0 
231, 136 

607. 

Tci'.tl  of  No.s    1  and  2. 

36.  358.  066 

I9r,i 
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T<  !(il  Fi-d'-'it:  o'-ants-in-aid    cfr  -  Cent Inueu 

NFV,      I  ERSE  Y 

Amounts  grau'ed  for    etc.: 
Health    and    hospitals: 
I     Hospital   Construction 

(33) t2    403.  995 

2.  Public      health      ser\ - 

IcPK  i  26  throu>;h  32  i-.  824.  121 


Total       of        Nos 
through    5 


1 


Unemployment 

1  l.'nemploymei:t     com- 

pensation .ird  en;- 
[iloymei'it  s«-r\  K  c  ,;fl  - 
mmist  rat  \<  t.    i  b\  • 

2  Veterans     Federal    ..nd 

temporary  employ- 
ees    186.87) 

Subtotal  of  Nos.  1  and 
2 

3  Veterans  readjnst- 

meiT   be!-. p tits   (  92  )  - 

Total  of  Nos  1  through 
3 

Collrpes    and    resparch 
agencies 

1  Research  and  •ra;r.ing 

grant.s    1  17     35     70 
82     88   90      

2  land-grant        colleges 

i20i 


Total  of  Nop   ]  and  2.. 

Muiiii^ipal    .'ild 

1  tjrban      renewal       and 

p.iblic  housing    (54, 
hb     b^) 

2  Was-e  treat mei.i  •  34  i  ^ 


Total  of   No« 


.d   2. 


Schools: 

1.  School  const rtict ion 
(Public  Liw  H15). 
( 22  I      _ 

2  M.iinteiiance    and    op- 

er.it  1'  Ti    i  PublK"  Law 
874 1      '23i       _ 

3  Vocati  'li.il     education 

I  2  1  I  .  .     

4  National    Defense    Ed- 

ucat  ;on     .^ct     I  2.S  1     . 

Subtot.il      of      Nos       1 

thioiiph     4 

5.    S.lio,,l         lurirh        and 

miili       pr'  .erani       i  3 

10, 


Total        of       Nos. 
through  5 


1 


""orti,'  f''f    '  al  (•'(!•:'■'-•.': -nui    rrr  -  Cci-,t  n.ued 

NEW     MEXICO 

Total  grants: 

Total  grants-in-aid  t,o 
State  and  local  agencies 
(62 1  $78    .52!=-    087 

Total  Federa:  grants  to  in- 
dividuals   (93) 22    .^2(i   089 


Tctal  FcdrraJ  p^on-l^-in-aid    pfr  -  Cont  mued 

NEW     MEXICO 

Amounts  granted  for    etc 
Welfare 

5.   Vcjcational   rehabilita- 
tion   (45) $156   CIS 


Total    of    Nos      1     and 

2 3,228.116 

Welfare: 

1     Old-age       assistance 

:41  1  10.  697   96'» 

J    Aid       to       dejK'i.dent 

(  liildren      i42) 9.4ol    :^9ii 

3  Disabled     1 43  1     3.  U80   303 

4  Blind    persons    (44i  539.548 
o.   Vocational  reiiaijiiua- 

tion     (45) 1.064.633 


Total        of        Nos 
through  5 


1 


14.958.  747 


Grand  total  for  s-at*- 
and  local  agencies 
and  to  individuals 
(94).. 101.045.176 


24.  783.  838 


A'n'>.;nL3    granted    for    some 
rclecl  J  purposes: 
P  rmers: 

1.  Soil      bank      program 

(66) 10.302,:77 

2  Agricultural      conser- 

vation (63) 2.178,892 

3  Agricultural      experi- 

mentation   (1) 346   155 

4.   A^jrlcultural        exten- 
sion work  (2) 431,295 


Unemployment 

1.  Unemployment      com- 

pensation and  em- 
ployment service 
administration   51  >  _ 

2.  Veterans    and    Federal 

and  temporary  em- 
ployees   I  86     87 . 

Subtotal      of      Nos       1 
and    2-. 

3.  Veteran's        readjust- 

ment   benefits    ■  92  '  _ 


1    606   967 


2   384    098 
3  236    666 


Total        of        Nos 
through  3 


1 


6. 620    6G4 


11, 304   628 


Subtotal     of     Nos.     1 

through     4 13.258.619 


Colleges       and        re.search 
agencies: 
1.   Research  and  training 
grants    1  17,    35,    70- 


Agr 

cultural  miscellaneous: 

42. 

746 

350 

1. 

Removal     of     siu-plus 
agricultural      com- 

modities    (11) 

1.049. 

194 

54 

050 

978 

2 

Value      of      commodi- 
ties donated  (9) 

759 

761 

10, 

609 

359 

3. 

State  and  private  for- 
estry       cooperation 

64. 

660 

337 

4 

(7) 

Cooperative      projects 
In    marketing    (6)  .- 

4.: 
43 

:u8 

760 

5. 

Watershed    protection 

and     flo<Ki     prf.en- 

156 

424 

l.on   (8)  -           -           . 

511 

009 

3 

Subtotal      of      Nos.      1 

1  18 

■2:v.i 

tlircugh     5 

2    4u.^ 

HA2 

3.274,657 


'■'  R73  898 

1,061.933 


Total  to  :.iri;ie:s  Nos. 
1  through  4  and  .ap- 
grlcullura!  miscel- 
laneous 1  Nos  1 
through     5) 


15.  664.  451 


82.    88   90) 

1 

:oo 

680 

2.  Land     grant     colleges 

(20) 

~C 

79, T 

Total        of        Nos.        1 

and  2 

1, 

177, 

47j 

Municipal  aid: 

1.  Public  hous,;ip  1  ,S6)  -. 

34 

307 

2    Waste  treatment  ■  34  >  . 

708 

468 

Total  of   Nos     1    ar,d   2. 

742, 

775 

Schools: 

1.  School      co!:struct!on 

(Public      Law      ai.'i. 

(22) 

3 

438 

301 

2     Maintenance             and 

operation        (Public 

Law   874  1    1  23  > 

tL 

991 

621 

3.  Vocational    education 

121  1    

225 

892 

4     N.  tional  Defcn.se  Edu- 

cation Act   (25) 

216 

517 

10,  93.S    826 

39H    M>6 

2.271.962 

791     070 
642    756 

4    ■.04    094 

4.  215.  495 


Highways  and  airports: 

1  Federal  lilghways 

(trust     fund)      (12)-  36    860    2C>9 

2  Other  road   construc- 

tion   projects    (13)-  1,317  871 


.■-.ulJt.  >;aJ       of       Nos        1 

and     2  ..  _  .iS    178    08O 

3     Ff-der,,:      airport     pro- 

^:r;,:i.    ..S7)-- 698  4.^9 


Total         of         Nos  1 

through  3-.- 38    876    539 


He.ilth  :,:'.d  hospitals 

1  HosfMtal    construction 

i33  )  -  -     .  . 1. 620. 605 

2  Public      liealth      serv- 

ices      1 26      through 

32) 263.049 


8.  319,  .'■)89 


T<ilal 
and    2. 


Nos.         1 


1. 883   654 


Fiscal  1959: 

State   tax   revenue ..        '336  299  000 

Total  Federa!  grants-in- 
.iid  I  equivalent  to  51  4 
percent  of  State  tax  rev- 
enue)     - .-  172    747    078 

'  U,5    Bureau   of   Ceiisti.K.    '.state   Go\ern- 
moiit  Finance*    1959,  '  ))    11 


Welfare 

1  Old-age  a.ssist-ance 

(41  1  ......    ._.  5. 859   074 

2  Aid        to       defjendent 

children    (42) 7.455.165 

3  Disabled  (43)    - 1,269.  136 

4  Blind   persons    (44)..  219.363 


Subtotal     of     Nos      1 

throuizh  4  . 

5     School         :unch        aiid 

milk      pr^igram      •  3. 

10)    

Total  of  Nos    :  tl-iro\igh 


Fiscal  1959 

State   tax    revenue 

Total  Federa!  grants-in- 
aid  lequnalent  to  89  1 
percer.t  of  s-tate  tax 
re\  enue  ~    

NrW    YORK 

Tcit;*!  grat'.ts 

Total  prants-in-aid  to 
State  and  ;i.x;al  agencies 
(  62  '  .    

Total  Federal  grants,  to 
ind:\  iduii'.s     (93  1 

Grand  X.oxh\  for  State  and 
Ifxral  agencie.":  and  to  in- 
dividuals   I  94  ) 

Am.ounts    granted    for    some 
selected  purposes: 
Farmers 

1,  Soil     bank     program 
(661 - 


6. 872. 331 


1 , 592   1 77 


8   464    508 


'  113   400.  000 
101, 045, 176 

451. 161, 852 
220.495  084 

671.656  936 
4,216,  710 
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Total  Federal  grants-in-aid,  etc. — Continued 

MXW    TOBK 

Amounts  granted  for,  etc.: 
Farmers : 

2.  Agricultural      conser- 

vation (63) M,  506,  505 

3.  Agricultural       experi- 

mentation   (1) 892,457 

4.  Agricultural       exten- 

sion work    (2) 1,358,173 


Total  Federal  grants-in-aid,  etc — Ckjntlnued 

mw    YOBK 

Amounts  granted  for,  etc. :  | 

Unemployment :  ' 

3.  Veterans'        readjust- 
ment benefits  (92) . 


$38.  128.  846 


Subtotal     of     Nos. 
through  4 


10,  973,  835 


Agricultural  miscellaneous: 

1.  Removal     of     surplus 

agricultural      com- 
modities  (11) 9,812,418 

2.  Value  of  commodities 

donated    (9) 7,105,544 

3.  State  and  private  for- 

estry      cooperation 

(7) 396,706 

4.  Cooperative     projects 

In  marketing  (6)..  101.281 

5.  Watershed  protec- 

tion and  flood  pre- 

tion  (8) 410,323 


Subtotal  of  Nos.  1 
through  5 

Total  to  farniers  (Nos. 
1  through  4)  and 
agricultural  miscel- 
laneous (Nos.  1 
through  5)  

Highways  and  airports: 

1.  Federal  highways 

(trust  fund)  (12)... 

2.  Other  road  construc- 

tion projects  (13)-- 

Subtotal  of  Nos.  1  and 
2 

3.  Federal    airport    pro- 

gram  (57) 

Total  of  Nos.  1  through 
3 

Health  and  hospitals: 

1.  Hospital   construction 

(33) 

2.  Public  health  services 

(26  through  32) 

Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2-. 

Welfare ; 

1,  Old-age        assistance 

(41) 

2.  Aid       to      dependent 

children   (42) 

8.  Disabled  (43) 

4.  Blind  persons  (44) 

5.  Vocational  rehabilita- 

tion (45) 

Total  of  Nos.  1  through 
5 

Unemployment : 

1.  Unemployment    com- 

p>ensatlon  and  em- 
ployment service 
administration  (81)  _ 

2.  Veterans,  Federal,  and 

temporary  employ- 
ees (88,  87) 

Subtotal  of  Nos.  1  and 
2 


17,  826,  272 


28.  800, 107 

169,213,363 
3.306 

169,216,669 
2,  720,  421 

171,937,090 

6,  827,  720 
2.409,371 
9.237,091 


46,  609,  566 

73,  458,  699 
21,396.215 

2,  345.  595 

3,  263,  537 


147,073,612 


Total  of  Nos.  1  through 
3 

Colleges        and        research 
agencies: 

1.  Research  and  training 

grants    (17,   35,    70- 
82.    88-90) 

2.  Land-grant       colleges 

(20) 

ToUl  Of  Nos,  1  a:id  2. 

Mxinlcipal  aid : 

1.  Urban     renewal     and 

public  housing    (54. 
56) 

2.  Waste  treatment 

(34) 

Total  of  Niis    1  and  2_- 

Schools: 

1.  School       construction 

(Public     Law      815) 
(22) 

2.  Maintenance  and   op- 

eration (Public  Law 
874)    (23) 

3.  Vocational    education 

(21) 

4.  Natonal  E>efense  Edu- 

cation Act  (25) 

Subtotal     of     Nos.      1 
through  4 

5.  School       lunch       and 

milk     program      |3, 
101 


176,  068.  175 


48   540   51:1 

217, 934 


Total  Federal  grants-in-aid.  etc. — Continued 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

.^mounts  granted  for,  etc.: 
.Agricultural  miscellaneous: 

2  Value  of  commodities 

donated  (91 $1.227  035 

3  State  and  private  for- 

estry       cooperation 

I  7) 401,  502 

4  C').  iperative       projects 

111    marketing    (6i--  135.548 

5  Watershed    p.'-i.Jtectlon 

and     flood     preven- 
tion  (8) 270,041 


48.  75£.455 


II 


29   001,  742 
1    233.939 


30,235.681 


r 


3    613,401 
2.  540,  62t) 

3    798   523 


10   427   0.^.9 


17, 040   261 


Total        of        Nos. 
through   5 


1 


27, 467   320 


II 


Fiscal  1959:  II 

State   tax   revenue M.586  O'^^  iy>0 

Total  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  (equivalent  to  42  3 
percent  of  State  tax  rev- 
enue)    

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Total  grants: 

Total       grants-in-aid       to 

State  and  local  agencies 

(62) 

Total    Federal    grants    to 

individuals  (93) 

Grand  total  for  State  and 
local  agencies  and  to  In- 
dividuals (94) 


671    656   036 


r 

140, 473,  909 
69  484. 083 


209. 957. &y2 


41.450.732 


96. 4aS.  697 


137, 939, 329 


Amounts    granted    for    some 
selected  purposes : 
Farmers : 

1.  Soil      bank     program 

(66) 

2.  Agricultural  conserva- 

tion (63) 

3.  Agricultural       experi- 

mentation  ( 1 ) 

4.  Agricultural  extension 

work  (2) 

Subtotal      of      Nob.      1 
through  4 


27.  618.  451 
7,  045,831 

1.  127,  280 

2.  560,  992 

38.  352,654 


» U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,    "State  Oovem- 
ment  Finances,   1950, **  p.  11. 


Agricultural  miscellaneous; 
1.  Bemoval    of    surplus 
agricultural       com- 
modities (11) 


1,894.478 


Subtotal  of  Nos  1 
through  5 

Total  to  farmers  (Nos. 
1  through  4)  and 
agricultural  miscel- 
laneous '  Nos,  1 
thri.ugh     5  I 

H;>;h-AMy.s  ar.d   airports: 

1  Frcierai  highways 

iru.st    fund)     (12)- 

2  Other    ruad    construc- 

i:  /Ti  f):-ijjects  1 13  )  .- 

Svibtotal  of  Nos  1  and 
2 

3  Feder.i;     airport     pro- 

gran:      57) 

Tot.il  of  Nus  1 
through  3 


3,  728,  602 


42,081.  156 

51,993. 912 
364   820 

52.  358.  732 
1,  093.  112 

53.451.844 


PI'Mith  and  hjsp.ltals 

1    Hi.spita:    construction 

(33  I -  .-  3,  977,  832 

2,   Pviblic  health  services 

(26    through   32)--_  1.075,966 

Total     of     Nos.      1 

and  2- 5.053.798 


Welfare 

1  Old -age  a.s.sl.stance 

I  4 :  I  .  .  .  - ^  - 

2  Aid       to       dependent 

children    (  42  i 

3  Disabled     i  43  ! 

4.    Blind    persons     (44)-. 
5     Vocational   rehabilita- 
tion   i  45  I -  -  - 

Total     of     N)s      1 
through  5.  


18, 597  352 

18,829,237 
7,  405.  542 

2.  386.  022 
1.  778.  448 


48. 996. 601 


Unemploymen  t 

1.  Unemployment     cum- 

pensation  and  em- 
ployment .service  ad- 
ministration (51)._ 
2  Veterans  and  Fed- 
eral employees   ,86) 

Subtotal  of  N  .s    1 

and  2    

3.    Veteran.s'         readjust- 
ment benefits   i  92  i  ^ 

Total     f>f     N  )S.     1 
throtigh  3 

Colleges         and         re.=.earch 
agencies 

1,  Research    and    train- 

ing  grants    1 17.   35. 
7a  82.    88   90) 

2.  Land-grant        colleges 

(20)    

ToUl    of    Noe.     1 
and    2 


8.  656.  570 
3,  443    448 

9.  100   018 
14,  670. 775 

23,  770.  793 


8.  204.  151 
110, 518 


8,314,669 
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Total  Fedr  al  g-  a  n  t  "■ -m-aid    etc — Coiuinued 

.NriRTH     (  AROI  INA 

Ami  lints  granted  ftir,  etc 
M';:.icipal  aid  , 

1     r.'-ban   planning   and 
public  hcnismg  (55 

and  56  I        , $2   646    i,56 

2.  Waste  're-.-ment   i34).  1    473    83U 


Total  of  Nos   1  and  2. 

Schools: 

1.  School    construction 
(Public     l,:iw     815). 
(22) 

2  Maintenance  and   op- 

eration (Public  Law 
874).     (23) 

3  Vocational    education 

(21) 

4.  National    IDefense   Ed- 
ucation   Act    (25).. 

Subtotal  of  Nos,  1 
through   4 

5    School  lunch  and  milk 
program  (3.  10) 

Total  of  Nos   1 
through  5 


4, 120. 186 


773, 163 

1  44H  .'i69 
1.462.8:il 
1.066.830 


4   751.393 
7,002.043 


Fiscal  1959: 

Stat*»    tax     revenue 

Tot.i!  K''(!fr,.:  grants-in- 
aid  f(i  ..\  ,i.i-nt  to  52,8 
percent  of  State  t.ix 
revenue 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Total  grants 

Total  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and  local   agenr'e.s 

( 62 ) 

Total  Federal  grants  to 
individuals     (93) 

Grand  total  for  State  and 
local  agencies  and  to  In- 
divldTi.u.K     94  ' 

Amounts    gr.iiued    for    some 
selected   pur(v>ses: 

P:irmcr>- 

i  .'^i';l  b,ii;k  j)r(igr.tm 
I  66  I      

2  .Agricultural  conserva- 
tion  I  6:i 

3,  .\gricii;tural  experi- 
mentation   ill 

4  .^^''"''■'It  tiral  ex'ensKin 
u.  rk      2  1 

Subtotal      of      Nos.      1 
through  4 _ 


11,753.436 
397.  630.  000 

209,  957,992 

4T    '  5fi    121 
34. 147. 644 

77.205   765 


20.  657.  033 

:\    821    741 

387   018 
596, esA 

25  462  475 


Agricultural        miscellane- 
ous 

1  Heniov.i!      of      surplus 

agrirultur;il         com- 
nioditie.'.     ill) 

2  \'.\.\:e  of   romniodltles 

dor.ated     >  9  i  . 

3  St. He  and  privat<>   for- 

e^trv  roiiperation 
(7i' 

4,  Cooperative  project.s 
:n    marketing    i  6  i  . 

5  Watershed  protection 
and  flood  preven- 
tion  i8i 

Subtotal  of  Nas  1 
t  hn  High  5 

To'.i;  to  farmers  i  Nos 
1  through  4 1  and 
agncuitiiral  nii.srel- 
laneoiis  t  Nos.  1 
through     5  1  . 


:h4 

,■.(■,8 

249 

•SI  4 

18 

0:?0 

4:^ 

808 

342 

615 

998 

5:*  5 

26.  461. 010 


'  U  .'^     Bureau    ol    Censti<:.    "State  Oovern- 

ment  F:i:ahcef;,   1959."  p    11 


Total  Frdr'al  g'a-rits-in-atd    etc — O"':". tinned 

N'lRTH     DAKOTA 

Ami  \ii.ts  grar.ted  tor,  etc 
Hit'liways   and    airports 
1     Federal  highways 

itrxist  fundi    (12i'_  $27   268   324 

2,  Other    road    construc- 
tion projects  (13)..  8:   434 


Subtotal  of  Nos.  1  and 

2 27,350.758 

3.  Federal    airport    pro- 
gram (57) 139.511 


Total  of  Nos.  1  through 

3 27.490   269 


Health   and  hospitals: 
1     Hospital    construction 

(33) 932.880 

2.  Public  health  serv- 
ices (26  through 
32) 206,748 

Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2.  1.  139.628 


Welfare: 

1.  Old-age         assistance 

(41) 4    242    583 

2  Aid       to       dependent 

children    (42) 1.831.805 

3  Disabled   143) 615.265 

4  Blind    p>ersons    (44)..  59.498 

5  Vocational  rehabilita- 

tion  (45) 312.690 


Total  of  Nos.  1  through 
5 


7.061    841 


Unemployment: 

1  Unemployment  com-  • 
pensation  and  em- 
ployment ser\  !•  ad  - 
ministration  (51  i..  1  036  988 
2.  Veterans  and  Federal 
and  temporary  em- 
ployees  (86,87) 465.644 


Subtotal      Of      No6.      1 

and    2 1.502.632 

3    Veterans"         readjust- 
ment benents   (92).  3.884    132 


Total       of       Nos.       1 

through     3 5,386,764 


cies 
1.   Research     at.d     t:,ui:- 
Ing    gr.iitt.'-    .  17    :^5 
70  82,    88  90 '       _  521    ^94 

2     I.ar.d-kzrai'.t         Ci  illeges 

(20. 76.  181 

Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2.  597  875 

Municipal  aid: 

1     Public  housing  (56)--  17.756 

2    Waste  treatment  ( 34 )  .  425.  968 


Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2. 

i^rhools  : 

1,   School       construction 
(Piiiii.c     L.iw     815  i 
( 22 1 .      ,      . 

2  M.i,nt«nance  and  op- 
eration iPviblio  Law 
874  I  ,     I  23  I  - 

3,  Voc.itional  education 
( 2 1 1 .  _ 

4  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation  Act,    I  25  ) 


443    724 


279    183 

194    292 

275   856 
338   6:i9 


Subtotal     of     Nos       1 
through  4 .--  1.087.970 


Total  Fcdr  al  q-ant^-in-aid    etc — Continued 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

-Ami  ui.ts  pra;:tea  'or   etc  ; 
.SchcKjis 

5    School  luncli  and  milk 

program    i3.   Id    ...  $922,762 

Total  of  Nos.  1  through 

5 2.010.732 


Fiscal  1959: 

State  tax  revenue 

Total  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  equivalent  to  131.6 
percent  of  State  tax 
revenue 

'  'HIO 

Total  grants: 

Total  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and  local  agen- 
cies     (62) 

Total  Federal  grants  to  in- 
dividuals (931 


G  and  total  for  State  lo- 
cal agencies  and  to  in- 
dividuals  (94) 

Amounts    granted    for    some 
selected  purposes: 
Farmers : 

1  Soil       bank       program 

I  66  ) . 

2  .'\ericultural      conser- 

vation   (63 ) -        

3  .Agricultural       ixperi- 

mentation    (1  • 

4  Agricultural         exten- 

sion work  (2) 

Subtotal     of     Nos.     1 
through    4 


'  58.  660,  000 

77    205. 7ho 

318   249    126 
88    504    501 

406    75,'3    6L7 


24    905    781 

6,211    899 

918, 168 

1    771    576 

33, 807    424 


Astrl 

cultural  miscellaneous: 

1. 

Removal     of     surplus 
agricultural        com- 

modities  ( 11  . 

2    938 

203 

2 

V.luf    1  f  r    ntmodities 

d-  T.at  ed     I  9  1 

2    127 

665 

3 

State  and  pr.vate  I  ir- 
estry        cooperation 

(7). 

90 

947 

4 

Cooperative      projects 

171    marketing    i  6  i  -  - 

53 

320 

5 

Water  shed  protection 
and  flood  prevention 

. 

(8) 

104 

690 

Subtotal     of     Nos, 
1    through    5 

Total    to    farmers 
(Nos.  1  through 

4)  and  aericul- 
tural  ntiscella- 
neous  (Nos. 

1    through   5).. 


5.314. 825 


39    122. 249 


H;g!:-.*  .iy.>  aiid  airix.irts: 

1  Fr-deral  liighways 

■  trust   f  und  )     i  12  i  .  _ 

2  Otiipr    road    coiis* ruc- 

tion projects  I  13    . 

Subtotal  of  Nos    i   and 


3     Federal      airport     pro- 
gra.m    i57i . 


Total       of       Nos. 
through   3 


Health    and   h  'Spaals 

1  Hospital    consirtirtion 

(33i  . _-    .    

2  Public  health   services 

.26    through    32 i . . _ 

Total  ol  Nos    1  ;,T-.d  2.. 


191,710    1 ,"  4 
33, 181 

191    743    335 
1.077    180 

192. 820, 515 

3   610   900 
1    333. 116 

4.944.016 
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Total  Federal  grants-in-aid.  etc. — Continued 

OHIO 

Amounta  granted  for,  etc.: 
Welfare : 

1.  Old-age        assistance 

(41) 139,914,424 

2.  A1(J       to      dependent 

chUdren    (42) 20,571,329 

3.  Disabled   (43) 4,862,404 

4.  Blind  persona  (44)--_  1,806,783 
6.  Vocational  rehabilita- 
tion  (45) 973,304 


Total  Federal  grants-in-aid,  etc. — Continued 

OKIABOICA 

Total  grants: 

Grand  total  for  State  and 
local  agencies  and  to  In- 
dividuals (94) $233,467,014 


Total  Federal  grants-in-aid,  etc. — Continued 

OKLAHOMA 

Amounts  granted  for,  etc.: 
Unemployment ; 
2    Veterans    and    Federal 

employees   (86) $1,530,523 


Total       of       Nos. 
through  5 


68.118,244 


Uneinplo3rment : 

1.  Unemployment    com- 

pensation and  em- 
plojmaent  service  ad- 
ministration   (51).- 

2.  Veterans    and  Federal 

and  temporary  em- 
ployees (86.  87) 

Subtotal  of  Noe.  1  and 

a 

3.  Veterans'        readjust- 

ment benefits  (92). 

Total       of       Nos.       1 
through  3 


Amounts    granted    for    some 
selected  purposes: 
Farmers: 

1.  Soil      bank     program 

(66) 

2.  Agricultural  conserva- 

tion (63) 

3.  Agricultural       experi- 

mentation  (1) 

4.  Agricultural  extension 

work    (2) 


research 


Colleges       and 
agencies : 
1.  Research  and  training 
grants    (17,   36,   70- 

82,   88-90) 

9.  Land-grant      colleges 
(20) 

Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2-  - 

Municipal  aid : 

1.  Urban     renewal     and 

public  housing  (54. 
55,   56) 

2.  Waste  treatment 

(34) 


Total    of    Nos. 
2 


1    and 


14,  886,  820 
10.459,122 

25,  345,  942 
19,047,274 

44. 393. 216 


11,234.662 

149.  269 

11,383.885 


5.  437.  230 
1,574,740 

7,011,970 


Schools: 

1.  School      construction 

(Public     Law     815) 
(22) 

2.  Maintenance  and 

operation        (Public 
Law  874)    (23) 

3.  Vocational    education 

(21) 

4.  National   Defense  Ed- 

ucation   Act    (25)-. 

Subtotal     of     Nos.     1 
through    4 

5.  School       lunch       and 

milk     program      (3. 
10) 

Total  of  Nos.  1  through 
5 

Fiscal  1959: 

State  tax  revenue 

Total  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  equivalent  to  56.6 
percent  of  State  t£ix 
revenue 

OKLAHOMA 

Total  grants: 

Total  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and  local  agencies 

(62) 

Total  Federal  grants  to  in- 
dividuals (93) 


680, 961 

3,  157,  886 

1,  712,274 

2,  686.  901 


8,  238.  022 

10.  272,222 

18,510,244 


719.276,000 


406,  753, 627 


177,035, 125 
66,431,889 


» U.8.  Bureau  of  Census,    "State  Oovem- 
ment  Plnances.  1859."  p.  11. 


Subtotal     of     Nos. 
through  4 


1 


25  217.909 

7.  923.  079 

590. 382 

1.343.842 

35,075.21-2 


Agricultural  miscellaneous: 

1.  Removal     of     surplus 

agricultural       com- 
modities (11) 

2.  Value  of  commodities 

donated    (9) 

3.  State  and  private  for- 

estry      cooperation 
(7) 

4.  Cooperative      projects 

in  marketing   (6)-- 

5.  Watershed    protection 

and     flood    preven- 
tion  (8) 

Subtotal      of     Nos.      1 
through  5 


4.  924.413 
3. 565  954 

193   486 


4:3.  £ 
1 

76 

4 

318  4 

187 

13 

046,016 

Total  to  farmers  (Nos. 
1  through  4)  and 
agricultural  mis- 
cellaneous (Nos.  1 
through    5) 

Highways  and  airports: 

1.  Federal  highways 

(trust  fund)    (12)-. 

2.  Other  road   construc- 

tion projects    (13)-- 

Subtotal  of  Nos.  I 
and  2 

3.  Federal     airport     pro- 

gram    (57) 


48, 121    228 

•i 

63   686.  549 
517. 117 


Total       of       Nos, 
through    3 


1 


Health  and  hospitals: 

1.  Hospital   construction 

(33) 

2,  Public  health  services 

(26    through    32i-_- 


64.  2u3,  666 
945.042 

65,  148,  7u8 

3,  54!.  776 
475,  146 


ToUl       of 
and  2_._ 


No.s. 


1 


Welfare : 

1.  Old-age  assistance 

(41) 

2.  Aid  to  dependent  chil- 

dren   (42) 

3.  Disabled     (43) 

4.  Blind   persons    (44).. 

5.  Vocational  rehabilita- 

tion    (46) 

Total       of       Nos.       1 
through   5 


4. 016,922 
™f  ^ 

51. 075,389 

15,962.522 
5,  133,525 
1,  055,754 

1.061,022 


74.228,212 


Unemployment : 

1.  Unemployment  com- 
pensation and  em- 
ployment service  ad- 
ministration  ( 51 ) ._ 


3,535,661 


Subtotal      ol      Nob.      1 
and     2 

3    Veterans'        readjust- 
ment benefits  (92)  _ 

Total        of        Nos.        1 
through     3 

Colleges        and        research 
agencies 

1  ReseiiTch  and  training 

grants    (17,    35.    70- 
82.    88-90) 

2  Land-grant       colleges 

{ 20  i    


5,066,214 
10, 520.978 

15. 587. 192 


Total        of 
and  2 


Nos. 


Municipal    aid  : 

1  Urban  renewal   \55)-- 

2  Waste  treatment 

t34i  ,, 


Total 
and 


of 


N'-ifi 


Schools: 

1  .ScJiool      construction 

(Public     Law     815) 
i22i 

2  Maintenance  and  op- 

eration (Public  Law 
874  I    (23) 

3  Vocational    education 

(21) 

4,  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation   Act    (25)  -. 

Subtotal      of      Nos       1 

through    4 

.'     School       lunch       and 
milk     program     (3. 

1  u ' 

Total        of        Noe,         1 

through    5-.- 


Fiscal    1959: 

Stiite    Uix    re-,  enue 

Total  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  equivalent  to  91  1 
percent  of  State  tax 
revenue __    

OREGON 

Total  grant.s 

Total  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and  local  agencies 
(62i J 

Total  Federal  grants  to  in- 
dividuals    (93i 

Grand  total  for  State  and 
lf>cal  ager.cles  and  to  in- 
dividurils     I  94  ) 

Amounts    grnnted    for    S'lme 
8electf>d  purposes 
Farmer.s 

1     Soil      bank      program 
(66! 

2,  Agricultural  conserva- 

tion  i63i 

3,  Agricultural       experi- 

mentation  ( 1 ) 

4    Agricultural        exten- 
sion  work    {2) 


Subt/jtal    of   Nos.    1 
through   4 


3   008,  709 
92. 278 


8,  100,987 


93.774 
877, 762 


971.536 


1.757,306 

4,796,  164 

655, 943 

1.  060.065 


8, 269, 478 

2.989,363 


11,258,841 


256.  326.  000 


23.J,  467.  014 


93, 746. 141 
23.  743.  803 


117.489.944 


1,  427.  723 

2.323, 811 

494. 517 

568. 590 


4.814,  641 
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Total  Federal  g'ant.':-in-aid,  etc. — Oontlnufd 

ORZCON 

Amounts  granted  for.  etc  : 
Agricultural  miscellaneous: 

1  Removal     of     surplus 

agricultural       com- 
modities   (11) $512,532 

2  Value  of  cummodities 

donated    (9i 371,143 

3  State  and  private  for- 

estry       cooperation 

(7) 638   572 

4  Cooperative       projects 

in  marketing  (6  I 95    138 

5  Water      shed      protec- 

tion  and   fl.K>d    pre- 
vention    i8) 92.452 


Subtotal  of  Nos  1 
througli    5 

Total  to  farmers  t  Noe, 
1  through  4)  and 
agricultural  miscel- 
laneous ( Nos  1 
through    5  I - 

Highways  and  airport-s 
1.  Federal  highways 

I  trust    fund  )     i  12  •  _ 

2  Other    road    construc- 

tion   projects    (  13  I _ 

Subtotal  of  Nos    1   and 
2 

3  Federal     airport     pro- 

gram   (57) 

Total  of  Nos    1  through 
3 


1.  70S.  837 


6,  524,  478 

38,608   842 
3    287    5i'2 


41. 896    344 
578. 745 


42.  475.  089 


Health   and  hospitals- 
1.  Hospital    construction 
(33i 

2    Public      health      serv- 
ices ( 26  through  32 i . 

Total  of  Nos    1  and  2- 


1 ,  593    .Ui4 
299   644 


Welfare: 

1.  Old-age  assisUtnce 

(41  ) 

2.  Aid  to  dependent  chil- 

dren    (42) 

3    Disabled      (43) - 

4.  Blind  persons   (  44  i  — 

5,  Vrx-atlonal   rehabilita- 

tion   (45  I 

Total  of  Nos    1  tlirough 
5 


1,  893,  008 


9    5.=^5   755 

5,535,477 

2.  737    S.'ST 

150    920 

649   287 


18.629. 396 


L'nemployment  - 

1.  Unemployment  com- 
pensation and  em- 
ployment services 
administration  (51)  .  3    468    142 

2.  Veterans    and    Federal 

and   temporary  em- 
ployees   (86,    87)---  2.  177   772 

Subtotal  of  Nos,  1  and 

2 5. 645, 914 

3,  Veterans'  readjust- 

ment l>enetils  i92  i  .  5.641,150 

Total  of  Nos    1  thruugh 

3 11.287.064 


Colleges        and        research 
agencies 

1.  Research     and     train- 

ing   grants    (17,    35, 
70^-82.   88-90) 

2.  Land-grant        colleges 

(20) 

Total  of  Nos    1  and  2. 


4.512,488 

85. 176 


Total  Federal  g'-ants-in-aid,  etc. — Continued 

OKEGON 

Amounts  granted  for,  etc.: 
Mimiclpal  aid: 

1.  Urban     renewal     and 
public   housing    (55, 

56) $181    746 

2    Wiiste  treatment 

i34i 671,099 


4.597.664 


'US.   Bureau   of   Census,     "State   Govern- 
ment Finances,  1959,"  p.   11. 


Total  of  Nos,  1  and  2.. 


852, 845 


rllool.s: 

1  Schocil       construction 

iPubllc  Law  815 1 
(22    

2  Maintenance    and   op- 

eration (Public  Law 
Law  874)    (23  I 

3,  Vocational  education 
(21  ) 

4  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation  Act   (25) 


Nos 


Subtotal 

through  4 

5,  School  lunch  aiid 
milk  program  \3, 
10. 


in,  405 

839  415 
401, 727 
287,  266 

1    6:J9,  813 

1    81*1,4  24 


Total       of       Nos, 
through  5 


1 


3,456, 237 


Fi,-r.>!  1959 

State  tax  revenue '176,  538,  000 

Total  Feder.il  grants- m- 
ald  (cquUalent  to  66  6 
percent  of  State  tax 
re\e!-.up' 117.489   944 

pj  .s.n:-5VI,vania 
Total  grants 

Total  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and   local   agencies 

i62i_       319,630    884 

Total      Federal     grants      to 

individuals    i  93  j 169.526   926 

Orand  total  fijr  State  and 
local  agencies  and  to  in- 
dividuals  (94) 489,  157   810 

.^,n-ir'Unts    granted     for    son-ie 
selected  purjxiscs 
P'armers 

1,  St)i!       bank       program 

.66' 4.  178.  841 

2,  Agricultural  conserva- 

tion   (63) 4,  729,  714 

3,  Agricu'.tural        experi- 

mentation   (1) 1,028,077 

4     .Agricultural  extension 

work    (2i 1.766.751 

Subtotal      of      Nos.      1 

through  4 11    703    383 

Agricvil!  \iral   miscellaneous  - 

1  Removal      oJ      surplus 

agricultural       com- 

mL>d!ties  (11)--.-,-  11.519,  513 

2  Value      of      commodi- 

ties donated    .9)-    -  8   341    716 

3.  Stat*  and  private 
forestry  cooperation 
(7) 292,035 

4-  Cooperative       projects 

in   marketing   (6)--  48  552 

6.  Watershed  protec- 
tion and  flood  pre- 
vention  (8i 66,496 

Subtotal      of      Nos       1 

through  5 20,268,312 


Total  Federal  granti-in-aid,  etc. — Continued 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Amounts  granted  for,  etc.: 
Highways  and  airports: 

1.  Federal  highways 

(trust  fund)    (12)1-        $127  422   163 

2.  Other    road    construc- 

tiofi  projects   (13i--  141,413 


Total  to  farmers  (Nos. 
1  through  4)  and 
agriculttiral  miscel- 
laneous (No6.  1 
through     5) 


81.971,695 


Subtotal      of      Nos.      1 
and  2 

3    Federal     airport     pro- 
gram   I  57) 

Total  of  No.<    1  through 


127. 563. 676 
4.  391.  306 


131,954,882 


Health   and   hospitals: 

1,  Hospital  construc- 

tion   (33( 

2.  Public      l-iealth      serv- 

ices      •  26      through 
32) 

Total  of  Nos    1  and  2-. 


9,334. 338 


1.  725.  316 


11.059. 654 


Welfare 

1  Old-ape  a-ssistance 

(41  1      

2  Aid  to  dependent  chil- 

dren    (42) 

3  Disabled     (  43  ( 

4  Blind    persons    (44). _ 

5  Vocational  rehabilita- 

tion  (45) 

Total         of        Nos,         1 

thr.>iigh     5    .  .     

Unempl(  yn-ient  : 

1  Unemployment  com- 
pensation and  em- 
plcyment  service 
administration  (  51 )  _ 
2  Veterans.  Federal  and 
temporary  employ- 
ees   (86,    87) 

Subtotal  of  Nos    1   and 
2    

3.  Veterans'         read  lust - 
ment  benefits  (92  )  . 


25.869. 874 

47.  402.  649 
8.  173.  140 
3,937.  418 

3   535,981 


88.919   062 


Total  Of  Nos, 

through  3 


1 


21. 946, 189 
91,833,  118 

113, 779, 307 
32.848.  775 

146,628.082 


Colleges  and  research 
agencies 

1  Reseiixch  and  training 

grants    i  17.    35.   70- 
82     88-901 

2  Land     grant     colleges 

(20)   


Total        of 
and  2 


Nos 


1 


18. 173,  350 
174, 720 

18, 348.070 


Municipal   aid 

1  Urban      renewal      and 

public   housing    (54. 

55     56' 18,279,003 

2  Waste  treatment 

(34  ' 2,  131.  799 


Total        ol 

and  2 


Nos. 


1 


20,410.802 


Schools: 

1  Sch{Xil  construction 
(Public  Law  815) 
(22. 94.100 

2.  Maintenance    and   op- 

eration (Public  Law 
874)     (23) 1,773,018 

3.  Vocational  educa- 

tion  (21' 2,022,786 
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Total  Federal  grants-in-aid.  etc- 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Amounts  granted  for.  etc.: 
Schools: 

4.  National  Defense 

Education  Act  (25)  _ 


-Continued 


$1. 493, 298 


Subtotal      of      Nos.      1 

through    4 5,383,112 

,T    School  lunch  and  milk 

program     (3.10) 10,522.171 


Total         of         Nos. 
through    5-    


1 


15,  905,  283 


F:Kc;i\  1959: 

State   tax   revenue. .. 

Total  Federal  granis-m-aid 
equivalent  to  54.3  per- 
cent of  State  tax  reve- 
nue)   

RHODE     ISLAND 

Total  grants: 

Total  grants-ir.-aid  to 
State  and  local  agencies 
(62) 

Total  Federal  grants  to  in- 
dividuals    (93  1 

Grand  total  for  State 
and  local  agencies  and 
to  individuals  (94) 

Amounts    granted    for    some 
selected  purposes: 
Farmers : 

1.  Soil      bank      program 

(66)     

2.  Agricultural  conserva- 

tion    ( 63 ) 

3.  Agricultural       experi- 

mentation    ( 1 ) 

4    Agricultural  extension 
work    (  2  ) 


901  P08. 000 
489. 157, 810 

30  032  690 
14. 150.389 


45  083, 079 


Subtotal      of 
through  4- . 


Nos. 


77. 990 

287.'!?87 

96,  190 

461.967 


Agricultural    miscellaneous: 
1.   Removal     of     surplus 
agricultural       com- 
modities    (11 ) 

2  Value  of  commodities 

donated     (9) 

3  State  and  private  for- 

estry       cooperation 
(7)" -    

4.  Cooperative      projects 

in  marketing   (6)  .  _ 

5.  Watershed    protection 

and  flood  prevention 
(8) 


Subtotal      of     Nos. 
through  5 


1 


560. 714 


Total  to  farmers  iNos. 
1  through  4t  and 
agrictiltural  miscel- 
laneous I  Nos  1 
through     5,) .  _ 

Highways  and  airports: 

1.  Federal  highways 

( trust  fund)    ( 12)  ,, 

2.  Other   road   construc- 

tion  projects    ( 13 ) . 


1.  022.  681 

11.  479.  706 
539 


Subtotal      of      Nos.      1 

and    2 

3    Federal    airport    pro- 
gram  (57) 


U,  480.  245 
354.  790 


Total        of        Nos. 
through  3 


1 


11.  835.  035 


U  S.    Bureau   of   Census.     "Stale   Govern- 
ment Finances,  1959,"  p.  11. 


Total  Federal  grants-in-aid    etc — Con'Msuel 

RHODE    ISLAND  , 

Amounts  granted  for.  etc 
Health  and  hospitals: 

1.  Hospital   construction 

(33)   $665.81^9 

2.  Public  health  services 

(26  through  32  I...  165.  "^7 


Total  rjf  No.'^    1  a!id  2    . 

Welfare: 

1  Old-age  assistance 

(41  )  .. 

2  Aid       to      dependent 

children     i  42  i 

:^    Disabled     (43 1     

4.    Blind    pers'jns     i  44  )  -  _ 
5     V^ocatioiiai        rehabili- 
tation   (45) 

Total        of        Nos.        1 
tni   'Ui;)!     r>     

r/ii<-!np'.oymont: 

1  Uneiiiploymeiit  com- 
pen.^atlon  and  em- 
ployment service 
administration  I  51  I  . 
2  Vc'erans  and  Federal 
and  temporary  em  • 
plovees    I  86.    87) 

.Subtotal      of      Nos       1 

and     2  

:',     Veteraii.s'  readiust- 

ni-  lit  benefits   >  92  i  _ 


821. 


Total  Federal  grantx-in-aid .  pre  -    Cont i!  iied 

SOtrXH     CAROLINA 

Total  grants: 
Total      grants-in-aid      to 

State  and  local  agencies 

(62) »79.  302.891 

Total     Federal     grant*     to 

individuals  (93) 50.891.265 


3.619,0*9 

4,  148,11)5 

1.  408  4t»4 

G8.  X«G 

272.  468 


9.  516. 1   12 


2.667.     13 
5.629.     11 


Grand  tot;U  for  State  and 
local  agencies  and  to  In- 
dividuals    (94) 129.994.156 

Amounts    granted    for    some 
RCiCcted  purposes: 
F  nneis; 

1    Soil      bank      program 

(66) 25.8.30    403 

Agricultural  conserva- 
tion (63) 3.740,423 

Agricultural  experi- 
mentation ( 1 ) 669.036 

Agricultural  extension 

work    (2)-- 1.380.776 


8.  296.  S 
2.987 


■z 


Tot.il         ol         Nos 
tri.'.iugh    3 


1 


11.  284.  3U6 


CoUe-.ies  and  res-caich 

.igencics  : 

1.  Re.'^earc'h     and     tram- 

in'.;    grant.s     i  17.    35. 
7(>  82.     88-90  I  ,.       -  _ 

2.  Land-grant        colleges 

(20) 

Tot.il  of  Nos    1  ;'iKl  2    _ 


1.972.$|97 

77,099 

\ — 


2. 050   1B6 


296 

430 

M 

;in:i-i'.),v:    ,i:d: 

214 

656 

1.   Urban     renewp.l      iuid 

ptiblic   housing    .54 

55.    56) .     

45 

924 

2,   Waste              treatment 
(34) 

3 

704 

1.684. 
174. 


f9 


12 
1 


Tot.il  of  Nos.   1  and  2.  1.858.S03 

— 4— 

SchooU: 

1.  School       ron.strtiction 

I  Public      Law      815) 
(221  ,._    ...     

2.  Maintenance   and   op- 

eration 1  Public  Law 
874  1    I  23  I 

3.  Vocational     education 

(21  I    _       _. 

4.  National    Defense    Exi- 

ucalioii    Act     I  25  )  _  . 

Subtotal      of      Nos       1 
through  4    .  ,    

5.  .School       lunch       and 

milk      progr.im      (3, 
10  I    

Total         of         Nus.         1  ! 

through  5 2.497,874 


1     744    (W7 


753,8)67 


Fiscal    1959: 

State    tax   revenue    

Total  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  (equi'.alcnt  to  57 
percent  of  State  tax  rev- 
enue)   ^ 


79.  leo.obo 


45.  083   079 


2. 


Subtotal     of     Nos. 
through    4 


1 


31,620.  (>.i.S 


Agricultural  miscellaneous: 

1  Removal     of     surplus 

agricultural       com- 
modities (11 ) 

2  Value  of  commodities 

donated    (9) 

3.  State  and  private  for- 
estry       cooperation 

(7) 

4    t\x)peratlve     projects 
in  marketing   (6)  -. 
5.  Watershed    protection 
and     flood     preven- 
tion (8) 

SubtotHl     of     No6.     1 
throrgh    5 - 


1. 179,935 
854. 436 

368. 456 
19. 463 

97.  187 


2.  519.  4"; 


Total  to  farmers  (Nos. 
1  through  4)  and 
agricultural  miscel- 
laneous ( Nos.  1 
through  5) 

Highways  and  nlrp>orts: 
1.  Federal  highways 

(trust  fund)    ( 12) . . 
2    Other  road   construc- 
tion projects  ( 13 )  -  - 

Subtotal     of     Nos.      1 

and    2 

3.  Federal    airport    pro- 
gram (57)-- 


34  140. 115 

32.732.621 
121.600 

32.854.221 

iHo  H41 


Total        of        Nos. 
through  3 


1 


Health  and  hospitals: 
1.  Hospital  construction 

(33) - 

2    Public  health  services 
(26  through  32) ... 

Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2.. 


33.035.062 

2. 597. 034 

692,698 

3. 289.  732 


Welfare: 

1.  Old-'tge         assistance 

(41)-_ 

2.  Aid       to       dependent 

children   (42) 

3    Disabled  (43) 

4.  Blind  persons  (44) 

5.  Vocational  rehabilita- 

tion  (45) 


12     l:i8.  4:^6 

5.  .=S49.  763 
2    715    77.=> 

699. 200 

704. 201 


Total        of        Nos 
through  5 


1 


22. 107.435 
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Total  Federal  grants-in-aid.  etc.- — Continued 

SOrTH     CAROLIKA 

Amount.s  granted  for.  etc.: 
Unemployment: 

1  Unemployment    com- 

pensation and  em- 
plo3"ment  servloc 
administration   iSli  $2,960,492 

2  Veterans    and    Federal 

and   temporary  em- 
ployees   i86,   87i.-_  1.574,906 


Subtotal  of  No6    1   and 

2     -     4    525,  398 

3    Veterans'         readjust- 
ment beiiefltB  (W) .  9,  770,  105 

Total         of         Nos.         1 

through  3 14.  295.  303 


Colleges       and        research 
agencies 
1     Research  and  training 
grant.s     (  17,    35,    70- 

82 ,    88-80  I 

2    Land-grant        colleges 
(20) 

Total  of  Nos    1  and  2    . 

Municipal    aid 

1  Public   hovising    (  56  i  . 

2  Waste  treatment   (34) 

Total  of  No?    1  and  2.. 

Schools 

1  School       construction 

(Public    Law    815), 
(22)  _. 

2  Maintenance   and  op- 

eration (Public  Law 
874).    (23) 

3  Vocational    education 

(21  ) 

4  National  Defense 

Education   Act    (25) 

Subtotal      of      Nor       1 

through    4 

5,  SchfKil  lunch  and 
milk  program  (3), 
(  lOi . 


995    861 
91    118 


1.  086.979 


1. 283   332 
424.458 


1.  707.  790 


1.  467.  224 

2. 146   571 

734. 740 

1    302,  566 


5.  651.  ica 


4,  126, 723 


Total        of        Nofi 
through    5 


1 


Fiscal    1959 

State  tax  revenue 

Total  Federal  grants-m- 
aid equivalent  to  66  8 
percent  of  total  State 
tax  revenue 

SOUTH     DAKOTA 

Total  grants 

Total  grajits-in-aid  to 
State  and  local  agencies 
(62) 

Total  Federal  grants  to  m- 
dr.lduals  i93) 


824 


' 194,  599  000 


129  994  156 


35  631  350 
34, 325. 598 


Graiid  total  for  State  and 
local  agencies  and  to  In- 
dividuals    (94) 69,956,948 

Amount.s    granted    for    s<ime 
selected   purposes: 
Farmers 

1.  .Still      bank      program 
( 66  I 

2  .Agricultural      conser- 

vation    (63) 

3  Agricultural       exp>erl- 

mentatlon   (1) 406.956 


19. 707. 594 
4.834.319 


Total  Federal  g'antf-in-aid    etc. — Continued 

SOTTH     DAKOTA 

AmotiTitf;  (2Tanted  for,  etc.: 
Farmers . 

4    Agricultural        exten- 

si.in    work    (2) »5&4,  101 


Siibto' al  of  Nos.  1 
through     4 

Agricultural  miscellaneous: 

1  Removal     of     surplus 

agricultural        com- 
moditlee  (11) 

2  Value  of  commodities 

donated   i9  ' -  ^ 

3,  State  and  private  for- 
estry       cooperation 

(7i 

4  Ccx>perative       projects 

In  marketing    (  6  i  _ . 

5  Watershed    protection 

and     flood     preven- 
tion    ( 8  1 

Subtotal  of  No6.  1 
through    5 

Total  to  farmers  ^Noe. 
1  through  4/  and 
agricultural  miscel- 
laiie<'Us  I  Nos.  1 
ll'ir.  ugl'i       5; 


25.501.970 


Total  Federal  grants-in-aid,  etc 

SOTTTH    DAKOTA 

Amounts  granted  for.  etc  ■ 
Colleges        and        research 
agencies : 
1.  Research  and  training 
grant*    (17.    86.    70- 

82     88-901 

2    Land -grant       colleges 
(20i 


19039 

— Continued 


»898.  022 

76. 511 


Highways  .ind   airports: 

1  Federal  highways 

( tru^t  fund  i    (  12  )  __ 

2  Other   road   CiiJistruc- 

tion  projects  (13)  -  . 

Subtotal  of  Nos.   1 
and  2  -  .    ^    

3  Fedt-r.ii     airport    pro- 

gram   (571 

Total     of     Nos      1 
through  3 

Health  a:.d   hospitals 

1  Ho.'-pital    construction 

(33) 

2  Public  health  services 

,26    tij-ouuh    32)  .  .- 

Total     of     Nos.      1 
and  2 


Wei;. ire- 

1  Old -ape  assistance 

(411 

2  Aid  to  dependent  chil- 

dren  142) 

3  Disabled     (43i 

4  Blind  persons   (44). 

6    V(X"ational  rehabilita- 
tion   i45l 

T    tal     of     Nos       1 
tl.rovjgh  5 


Total     (.f     Nos.     1 
and  3 


B74.  533 


V>4 

887 

M 

uinnpal  aid: 

624 

918 

1    Urban     renewal     and 
public  houBlng   (54, 
55.    56) 

54 

387 

2     Wa£t*  treatment  (34)  _ 

19 

188 

Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2_ 

127,  eoo 


4    421 


1.327,801 


26  829,  771 

17.061.  176 
199.713 

17   250   889 
ir7,913 

17  438  802 

1, 265  926 
185    593 

1.  451    519 


4.  54(1  818 

2.861   021 

658  819 
90.  729 

221    212 


8.272   599 


Schools 

1  School        construction 

(Public     Law     816), 
(22 

2  Maii.tenance  and  op- 

eration          (Public 
Law    874  1  .    (23) 

3  Vocation        education 

(21. 

4  National   Defense   Ed- 

ucation   Act    (25)-. 


Nos       1 


Subtotal      of 

through  4 

5    School        lunch       and 
milk      program      (3, 

10) 

Total         of         Nos.         1 
through     5 


Fiscal   1959 

State  tax  revenue 

Total  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  (equivalent  to  138.7 
percent  of  State  tax  rev- 
enue ) 

T-EH  TiTSSr.t 

Total  grant.f 

Total  grant.*: -in -aid  to 
State   and   local  agencies 

(62    

Total  Federal  grants  to 
IndiMduals     (93  I 

Grand  t*jt.al  for  state  and 
local  :vger.cles  and  to  In- 
dividuals    (94) 


127,  900 

526,  256 

1,484.  273 
282. 820 
345. 344 

2.  638,  693 

1.029.  768 

8,668,461 

'  50,433.000 
69   956   948 

137, 846.  604 
69, 294, 173 

197. 140. 777 


=  U.S    Bureau   of    Census.     "State   Govern- 
ment nnancee,    1959. "  p.    11. 


Uuempk  ymc:.: 

1  Unemployment  com- 
pensation and  em- 
ployment service 
administration  I  51)  _  762.615 

2  Veterans    and    Federal 

employees     (86) 372.792 

Subtotal  of  Nos.  1 

and  2 1,  135,  407 

3  Veterans'         readjust- 

ment benefits   (92).  3,975.108 

Total     of    No6.     1 
through  3 6,110,516 


Ajmc>unis    granted    for    some 
selected  [nirposes: 
Farmers 

1  Soil       biJik      program 

(66i 

2  Agricultural      conser- 

vation    .  63  ) 

3.  Agricultural       experi- 

mentation    (  1  ) 

4    Agrictiltural        exten- 
sion   work    I  2  i 

Subtotal     of     Nos.     1 
through   4 

Agricultural  miscellaneous; 

1.  Removal     of     surplus 

agricultural       com- 
modities    ( 11 ) 

2.  Value  of  commodities 

donated   (9) 

3  State  and  private  for- 

estry       cooperation 
(7) 

4.  Coc^)eratlve     projects 

In  m.arketliiif   (6) 


19  735  283 

6,328.  435 

862. 858 

1.  887.  137 


28.813.  713 

4,  323.  126 
3,  130,  539 

311,579 
S9.558 
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Total  Federal  grants-in-aid,  etc. 

TENNESSEE 

Amounts  granted  for,  etc.: 
Agricultural  miscellaneous : 
5.  Watershed         protec- 
tion and  flood  pre- 
vention (8) 


-Ctontinued 


»339, 644 


Subtotal     of     Nos. 
through  5 


8.164.446 


Total  to  farmers  (Nos. 
1  through  4)  and 
agricultural  miscel- 
laneous (Nos.  1 
through  5) 

Highways  and  airports; 

1.  Federal  highways 

(trust  fund)   (12).- 

2.  Other  road   construc- 

tion p-ojects  ( 13  )  _- 

Subtotal  of  Nos.  1 
and   2 

3    Federal    airport    pro- 
gram    (57) 


Total        of        Nos. 
through  3 


1 


36,978, 159 

48,  080,  767 
189,543 

48.  270,310 
2.440, 650 

50, 710,960 


Health  and  hospitals: 

1.  Hospital   construction 

(33) 5,113,892 

2.  Public  health  services 

(26   through  32)--  840,129 

Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2_-  5,954,021 


Welfare: 

1.  Old-age  assistance 

(41) 

2.  Aid       to       dependent 

Children   (42) 

3.  Disabled     (43) 

4.  Blind    persons    (44)  _^ 

5.  Vocational  rehabilita- 

tion    (45) - 


Total        of        Nos. 
through    5 


1 


22.  679.  441 

15,097,228 
3,  075,  586 
1,247.899 

1,544.642 


43.  644. 796 


Unemployment : 

1.  Unemployment     com- 
pensation  and    em- 
ployment       service 
administration 
(51) 

2  Veterans.  Federal  and 
temporary  employ- 
ees   (86,  87) 

Subtotal     of      Nos,      1 
and  2 

3.  Veterans'  readjxist- 
ment  benefits  (92) . 


3.834. 898 


4.779. 128 


Total        of        Nos 
through  3 


1 


8,614,026 
12,306, 560 

20.  920.  586 


Colleges        and        research 

agencies: 

1.  Research  and  training 
grants  (17,  35,  70- 
82.    88-90 ) 

2  Land-grant  colleges 
(20) 

Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Municipal  aid: 

1.  Urban  renewal  and 
public  housing  (54, 
55.   56) 

2.   Waste  treatment  (34)  _ 

Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2_ 


Total  Federal  grants-in-aid,  etc 

TENNESSEE 

Amounts  granted  for,  etc  : 
Schools : 

1.  School      construction 

(Public     Law     815) 
(22) 

2.  Maintenance   and  op- 

eration (Public  Law 
874)     (23) 

3.  Vocational     education 

(21) 

4.  National   Defense   Ed- 

ucation   Act    (25) .- 


-Coiuiiiueci 


5  045,  847 
102.  835 


5,  148,  682 


6.  191,891 
788, 863 


e.  980,  754 


'  US.   Bureau  of  Census.    "State  Govern- 
ment Finances,   1959,"  p.   11. 


$17.^    354 

1    386,063 
1.  091.  9,96 

782,  8Ji 

4— 


Subtotal     of     Nos.      1 

through     4 3.435,186 

5.    School  lunch  and  milk 

program     (3)      (lOi.  5,991,295 


■I  )t;il         of         Nos. 
through  5 


1 


9,  427. 


■r 


Fiscal    1959: 

State   ta.K  revenue 

Total  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  (equivalent  to  70  2 
percent  of  State  tax  rev- 
enue)   

TEXAS 

Total  grants: 

Total  grant,s-in-aid  to 
State  and  local  agencies 

(62) 

Total  Federal  grants  to  in- 
dividuals  I  93  1 

Grand  total  for  State  and 
local  agencies  and  to  in- 
dividuals I  94 ) 

Amounts    granted    for    some 
selected   purposes: 
Farmers: 

1.   Soil       bank       program 

(66) 

2    Agricultural       conser- 
vation  (63) 

3.  Agricultural       experi- 

mentation   (1) 

4.  Agricultural         exten- 

sion   work    (  2  I 


280,933,000 


197 


140,' 77 


353  718  r>'»4 
167,416,471 

r 

.521.  135,075 

1 

78    121. «59 

22, 839  6«5 
1  144  440 
3.  038.  990 


Subtotal     of 
througli  4_ 


No.s. 


105,  144,  754 


Agricultural  miscellaneous : 

1.  Removal     of     surplus 

agricultural       ccmi- 
modities  ( 11 ) 

2.  Value   of  commodities 

donated    (9) 

3.  State  and  private  for- 

estry       cooperation 
(7) 

4.  Cooperative      projects 

in   marketing    (  6i  .- 

5.  Water  shed  protection 

and     flood     jireven- 
tion    (8i 


4    259    871 
3.  084,  872 

2ii  1,443 
4:J   0^7 

II 

6.  252,  689 


Subtotal      of 
through  5_ 


Ncs       1 


13,  930. 


1172 


Total  to  farmers  (Nos, 
1  through  4)  and 
agricultural  miscel- 
laneous (Nos,  1 
through    5  I 


Highways  and  airports: 

1,  Federal  highways 

(trust    fund)     ( 12  )  _ 

2.  Other  road   constrtic- 

tion  projects  ( 13)  -_ 


Subtotal 
and  2- 


of      Nos,      1 


119,075,126 

^- 

145,554.500 
122,900 

145, 677,  300 


T'lti'i    F'-i!'''ii:   5' ii 'I  f  ■-! '!-aid,  rtc 

TEXAS 

Amounts  grai.'eci  for,  etc  : 
Highways  and  airports: 
3    Federal     airport     pro- 

gr.un    I  57  !     _     


Continued 


Total        of        No>- 
through  3 


1 


Health  and  hospitals: 

1  Hospital   construction 

(33> 

2  Public  health  services 

(26   throiiKh   32  i 

Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2.. 

Welfare: 

1  Old-age         assistance 

(41) 

2  Aid        to       dependent 

children      (  42  ) 

3  Disabled     (43) 

4  Blind  persons  (44i  — 
5.  Vocational  rehabilita- 
tion  (45) 

Total  of  Nos.  1  through 
5 

Unemployment: 

1.  Unemployment     com- 

pensation and  em- 
ployment serMCP 
administration  iSli 

2.  Veterans,  Federal  and 

temporary  employ- 
ees   (86.   87 1  ,      

Subtotal  of  Nii8    I   and 
2--- 

3.  Veterans'        readjust- 

ment beneti'^s  i  92  i  .. 

Total  of  Nos.  1  through 
3 

Colleges       and       Rtseanh 

ak'encles: 

'  [Research  ar.d  training 
grar.ts  i  17,  35,  70- 
82     88   90) 

2  Land-grant  colleges 
(20) 

Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2-. 

Munlclpal  aid: 

1.  Urban    planning;    and 

public  housing  ■  55 
and  56)  . 

2.  Waste  treatment 

(34)-.. 

Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2 

Schools : 

1.  School      construction 

(Public  Law  815) 
(22) 

2.  Maintenance  and  op- 

eration (F*ublic 
Law    874  i     (  23  l 

3.  Vocational     ccJucatiuu 

(21) . 

4  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  (25) 

Subtot.il      uf      Nm.s       I 

through  4 

5.  School  lunch  and 
milk  program  ^3. 
10) 

Total  of  Nos   1  tlirough 


t3.  261  =>()6 

148  938  806 

8  2.59  900 

1  697  2:(2 


9,957,  132 


KJO.  120  1,'>3 

18  463  4eil 

2  355. 317 

3  093  067 

1,  548,  791 


125.  580.  789 


1  1  440  67:i 

7  631  259 

19  071  932 
28  555, 799 

47  627  7:U 


8  143  .t79 
146  921 


8.  490.  500 


fi  482  964 
2.  170  502 


8  653  466 

4  683  739 

8  47!  670 
1  852,  7o.T 
1.578.  :J37 


16, 586. 501 


9. 990, 959 


26,  577  460 


i9i;i 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


T'l'.al  Frdrrn!  g'-avt'.-vi  -aid    rtc  -   Cr;r,  :i,uf(d 

T  F  X  A  s 


T<iUil   F((ir   a;   c"«'.  r    -;\-c:a'     rtc 


C> 


Fiscal    1959: 

State  t.iX  revenue. 


Tot.n  Federal  pr,i:;ts-i!-.- 
,ud  I  equiv.ilcnt  Ui  74  1 
percent  of  Stutp  tax 
revenue; 

t•T^H 
Total   grants 

Total         granls-in-aid         to 
State   and    li>cal    agencie.s 
(62  ...... 

Total  Fedcr,!!  grants  to  in- 
dividuals I  9:3 1 

Grand  t^Hal  for  State  agen- 
cies and  to  individuals 
(94) --- 

Amounts     granted    for    some 

selectPd  ]nir|)oscs 
F:irniers 

1  ,'-HJii       b,i:ik       jir. 'K'^'m 

(  66  I 

2  Agrirultur.il  conserva- 

tion   I  63  I 

3  .^grl^lllt  ural        cxperi- 

mentatii  in    i  1  i      

4  Agricultural  exten.si>in 

work    (  2  I  .     ,       .  -      - 

Subt<->tal      of      Nos.      1 
thr^'Ugli     4         


$702,919,000 

521    135,075 

50    2(>»;    4  :  7 
19    484    H9H 


l-TAH 

Amount-'-  granud   ;,'r    et,<-  : 
\\r.:.irv 

2    A'.d  t>    depeiidetit  cliil- 

dren    i  42  ■ .  H 

■■'     r3:sat);ed         '  4,5  i  . 1  . 

4     Bli.'id    persons     (44).- 
5.   Vocational   reliabii.ta- 
tion    (45 


Total  of  Nos   1  through 


Unemployment: 

1.  Unemployment  com- 
pensation and  em- 
ployment service  ad- 
ministration    (51I-. 

2  Veterans  and  Federal 

employees      i  86  ) 

Subtotal  of  Nos    1   ar.d 
2 

3  \pterans'         readjust- 

ment benefits  (  92  i  .. 


1,  2611   428 

:     500    f,J4 

370, 711 

310. 891 

3    442    i;64 


Total  of  Nos.  1  through 

3 R 


Colit-gps   and    researili    .agen- 
cies 
1.  Research  and  training 
grants    (17.    35      70 

82        88  90) 4 

2    l,anfi-w:rant        colleges 
I  20  I - 


Agru'ult  ur.il   rnisccll.iiieous: 
!     Removal      of      surplus 
agricuit  iir.al        com- 
modities 111) 
2     Value   of   commodities 

donated   i  9  i  .  . 
3-   State  .and  private  ii>r- 
estry      co-operation 

4  Cooperative       project,'! 

m    marketing    i  6  i 

5  W.itershed    protection 

and      flcKXl     preven- 
t  iwn      I  8  I 

Subt^^jtfll      of      No.'-       1 
throu:,'h     .=)_     

Tot.il  til  Jarmers 
Nos  1  t  hro'ugh 
4  '  and  a^;rl(■ul- 
tural  miscella- 
neous I  Nos  1 
through  5 ) 

Highways   .ir.d    a;rp<ir's 

1  Feder.ii  higliways 

!  trust   !  und  I    I  12  I  .  . 

2  Ot.her    ri'.,d    (     nstruc- 

tion  projects  (13) .. 

Subtotal     of      N.s       1 
and    2 

3  Frderal     airport     pro- 

pr.iHi      57) --. 


Total  of  Nos    1  and  2 


754 

954 

M-: 

iicipal  Old 

.S4P 

691 

1.   Waste  treat-iiicnt    ,34) 
Schools: 

1 

School       construction 

51 

17 

286 
021 

o 

^PuD'ii'-     Law     815). 
,  22  . 

Ma;i;tenanc^   and    op- 
eration   :  Publir  Law 

874  .      .  23  .       _  _ 

272 

077 

3 
4 

Vcx-ational    education 
(211 -      

National              Defense 

1,  642 

029 

Education              Act 
(25) 

5.084.693 


25, 553    284 

1    055    1 50 


26   608    434 
836- 212 


Total        '  f        N,,s 
tlirouKh    3 


1 


27. 444. 646 


He.o  • :.  aiiCi  h.  spitals: 

:     Hi.si):t,r.     construction 

(33  I 1    092  ni2 

2    Public  health  services 

(26    through    32 i...  157,907 

Total  of  Nos    1  and  2..  1,249  9:9 


Welfare 

1.  Old-age          assistance 
(41) 


4    48,^1    442 


*U£.   Bureau    of   Census        State   G    ^ern- 
ment  Pinance.s    1959,  '  p    11. 


Fiscal  1959: 

,'5tate    tax    reventte  

T.  itaJ  Federal  grant.s-in- 
aid  (ptiu:\a>nt  to  83  7 
percent  of  State  Iax 
revenue' 

VFR W'  'N  r 

Total  grants 

Total  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and  local  agencies 

(62) 

Total  Fedrr:\]  grants  to  in- 
dividu.ils       93) 

Cirand    total   for   StJ.te 

and     local     agencies 

and     to     individuals 

1 94  ■     .  ,     

Amounts    granted    for    some 
selected  purposes: 
Farmers 

1     .S>:',       l>.,:,k       program 
(66i 


Subtotal      of      Nos       1 

through    4.  _    .     1 

5  .Scl-.ooi  lunch  and 
milk  program  (3, 
lOi 1 


Total  of  Nos.  1  through 

5 3 


■83 


69 


24 


-SENATE  19041 

!,t:i.upd       Total  Frdi'a;  g- a'lts-vi-ad    rtc — Continued 

VERMONT 

Amounts  gran'ed  'or    etc 

Farmers 

2    Agricultural       c(>nser- 

472    090  vation    i  63  i  .    $912    587 

171    839  3     .Agricultural        experi- 

120   092  nie:itat,ion    ill       280,750 

4  .Agricultural         exten- 

296  655  ^'^n   work    <2> 238,227 

Subtotal      f'f      Nos.      1 
54n    118  through     4     l    520    975 

Agricultural       misccHane- 
ous 

1  Removal      of     surplus 

agricultural         com- 
■^^   •*-*■'  modities     illi 216   688 

2  Wilue  of   commodities 

^'^'-    606  donated     '9'       156,9:2 

3  .'-^'  i:e  :.,i.u  pr.vate  for- 
■■  '     ^'^  esiry         co<jperation 

(7) ._    107,  861 

ojo.   .w,i  4    Cooperative      projects 

in   marketing    i6^-_  15,346 

5  Watershed     protection 
^*^^^9^  and     flood     preven- 

— — ^  tion     (8) 274 

Subtotal      of      Nos       1 

through  6 497  081 

030    239  ==rTr==r 

Total  to  farn-iers     Nos 
76,871  I     through     4i      and 

agricultural    miscel- 

]07   110  laneous        (Nos.       1 

through    5i 2  018   056 

700,666  Higl.w.^y   and  airport.s  : 

1.   »der,il  highways 

■  tru^t    ftir.d  1     I  12i  .  8   893,  520 

2  Ot !ier    ro,;d    cmstruc- 

243    743  tion    p:r_!ectE    il3--  233,784 

Subtotal  of   No     1    and 

^'^    '"*  2  ...  9,  127,  304 

3  Federal  airport     pro- 

^^^•^^2  fr,.ni  57) 69,536 

2--,^   Qg,j                   Total  of  Nos   1  through 
"  3 9.196.840 

9P7  449  He.'ilth  and  hospitals 

1,    Hospital    construction 

33  I  .....         .  1,  023    724 

196,483  2,   Publir  lie.tlth  services 

(26   tiirouph   32 1..-  188.586 

163   932  Total  of  N.,.>s    :   and  2.  1,  162   310 

Welfare: 
,306.000  1    o;d-:,rr  a,ssl,^tance 

41  , 2,  622,  564 

2     Aui        •  !        dependent 

,  :ii:ci:en     i  42  i 1,  010.  410 

''j-''     '''5  3,    Disabled    i  43  . 371,975 

4  Blind   persons   i  44  '     . .  64    1 33 
5.   Voca'.onal   rehabilita- 
tion   .451  . 214.  726 

3(X)    164  Total  of  Nos    1  through 

5 4,283   808 

638    675  == 

Unentploymetit  : 

1.  Unemployment     com- 

pensation   and    em- 
ployment        service 

9.?8,  S39  .1  d  m  1  n  :  f  t  r  at  ion 

==  (511   ...    9(X).  322 

2.  Veteran  s  and   Federal 

enipl    yoes    i  86  ^ 243.582 

Subtotal  of  Nos,  1  and 
89,411  2 1,143,904 


19042 
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Total  Federal  grants-in-aid,  etc. — Continued 

TBKKOMT 

Amounts  granted  for,  etc.: 
Unemployment : 

3.  Veterans'        readjust- 
ment benefits  (93) .  >928,  8U 


Total  of  Nos.  1  through 
3 

Colleges       and       research 
agencies : 

1.  Research    and    train- 

ing grants    (17,  35, 
70-82.   8a-90) 

2.  Land-grant       colleges 

(20) 

Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Municipal  aid: 

1.  Urban  renewal    (55). 

2.  Waste  treatment  (34) 


2.  072.  716 


1,  131.679 
73,768 


1,205.447 


15,052 
127,600 


Total    of    Nos. 
2 


1    and 


142. 652 


Schools : 

1.  School      construction 

(Public    Law    815), 
(22) 

2.  Maintenance  and  op- 

eration (Public  Law 
874),  (23) 

3.  Vocational    education 

(21) — 

4.  National  Defense  Ed- 

ucation Act   (25) -_ 

Subtotal     of     Nos.     1 
through    4 

5.  School      lunch      and 

milk     program     (3, 
10)    

Total       of       Nos.       1 
through   5 


69,  793 

183,  749 

37,094 


290,  638 


451.460 


742,  098 


Fiscal  1959: 

State  tax  revenue 

Total  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  (equivalent  to  64.1 
percent  of  State  tax 
revenues) 

VIBGINIA 

Total  grants: 

Total       grants-in-aid       to 
State  and  local  agencies 

(62) 

Total  Federal  grants  to  in- 
dividuals   (93) 

Grand  total  for  State 
and  local  agencies 
and  to  Individuals 
(94) 

Amounts    granted    for    some 
selected  purposes : 
Farmers : 

1.  Soil      bank     program 

(66) 

2.  Agricultural  conserva- 

tion (63) 

3.  Agricultural      experi- 

mentation   (1) 

4.  Agrlcultviral  extension 

work   (2) 

Subtotal  of  Nos.  1 
through  4 


>  38.  882,  000 
24,  938.  839 

108,910.252 
35.979,513 

144,  889.  765 


4,  707,  264 

4,  626,  978 

755,315 

1,  521.  368 

11,610,925 


Agricultural  miscellaneous: 
1.  Removal    of    surplus 
agricultiiral       com- 
modities (11) 2,122,921 

*  U.S.   Bureau  of  Cencus,    "State  Oovem- 
ment  Finances,  10S9,"  p.  11. 


Total  Federal  grants-in-aid,  etc. — Continued 

VIRGINIA 

Amounts  granted  for.  etc.: 
Agricultural  miscellaneous : 

2.  Value  of  commodities 

donated    (9) $1,537,288 

3.  State  and  private  for- 

estry      cooperation 

(7) 372,722 

4.  Cooperative      projects 

in  marketing    (6)-.  68  &82 

5.  Watershed    protection 

and     flood    preven- 
tion    (8) 386.789 


Subtotal      of 
through  5_. 


Nos. 


4,  488,  302 


Total  to  farmers  (Nos. 
1  through  4)  and 
agricultural  miscel- 
laneous       (Nos.       1 

through    5) 

Highways  and  airports : 

1.  Federal  highways 

(trust   fund)     (12). 

2.  Other   road  construc- 

tion projects  ( 13  )  -  - 

Subtotal  of  Nos.  1  and 
2 

3.  Federal    airport     pro- 

gram  (57) 


Total       of       Nos. 
through  3 


1 


.  II 

16.0^9,112  7 

II 

47,  856.791 
3 1 1 , 849 

48    168   340 
571,  125 

48,  739   4')5 


Health  and  hospitals: 

1.  Hospital   construction 

(33) 

2.  Public  health  services 

(26  through  32)  -._ 

Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Welfare : 

1.  Old-age         assistance 

(41).- 

2.  Aid  to  dependent  chil 

dren    (42) 

3.  Disabled  (43) 

4.  Blind  persons  (44).. 

5.  Vocational  rehabilita- 

tion  (45) 

Total       of       Nos. 
through  5 


3.  399.  6o8 
741. 186 


4,  140, 

794 

1 

5,  750 

971 

7,  452. 

805 

2.545, 

024 

538. 

329 

1.  081 

347 

17. 368, 476 


Unemployment: 

1.  Unemployment    com- 

pensation and  em- 
ployee service  ad- 
ministration    ( 51 )  - 

2.  Veterans  and  Federal 

employees    (86) 

Subtotal  of  Nos.  1  and 
2 

3.  Veterans'        readjust- 

ment benefits  (92). 

Total  of  No.  1  through 
3 


2,  57U.802 
2.036,954 


4.  607,  756 
13. 176, 389 

17,  784.  145 


Colleges       and       research 
agencies: 

1.  Research    and    train- 

ing   grants    (17,    35, 

70-82,88-90) 3.380.770 

2.  Land-grant       colleges 

(20) 103. 1C4 

Total  Of  Nos.  1  and  2.-  3,483,874 


Municipal  aid: 

1.  Urban     renewal     and 

public   housing    (54. 

56,  56) 


6.  233.  595 


Total  Federal  grants-in-aid.  etc. — Continued 

ViaOIKIA 

Am'.uriUs  gr.mted  for.  etc.: 
Municipal  aid: 

2.   Waste  treatment  i  34  i  -  »884.  023 


Total  of  No.  1  and  2. 


7.  117.  618 


Schools: 

1  School  c(..^.struction 
(Public  Law  815). 
(22) 

2.  Maintenance   and  op- 

eration  (Public  Law 
874 ) .     I  23  ) 

3.  V'',x:atioiial    education 

I  2 1  i 

4  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act    (25) 

Subtotal      of      Ncjs       1 

throvigh    4 

5.  School       lunch       and 

milk     program      (3. 

1 0  I - -  - 


3.854.  602 

9,  371,  604 
976, 717 
356. 369 


T')tal         '.«f         Nos 
through     5    


1 


14.  559.  292 


5,  055.641 


19.614.  933 


F:<.c.il   1959 

State   tH.\    re-.enue    '270.192,000 

Total  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  I  equivalent  to  53.8 
percent  of  State  tax 
revenue  I  .     144. 889.  765 

W.«,SHINGTON 

Total  grants 

Total       grar.*s-in-aid        to 

Si.'ite  and  local  agencies 

i62i 138.  895,  864 

Total     Federal     granU     to 

ind.viduaLs      (  93  i 39.382.579 

Orand  total  for  State 
.ind  Ifx-al  agencies 
and  to  individuals 
i94i 178,278.443 

Amiisnis    granted    for    sinne 
•elected  pvirpfj&es 
Farmers 

1  Soil      bank:     program 

(66i   1.907,  161 

2  Agricultural      conser- 

vation   (63) 2,420.770 

3  .Agricultural       exp>erl- 

mentatlon    (1) 586.690 

4  .Agricultural        exten- 

sion  work.    (2) 706.043 

.Subtotal       of      No        1 

through  4. 6.620.664 

Agrlcultura;        mlscellane- 
(.)US  , 

1  Rerr;ov:'l      of     surplus 

agricultural       com- 
modities I  11) 

2  Value  of  commodities 

donated    (9  i 

3  State  and  private  for- 

estry       ccwperation 
I  7  I  '- 

4  Cooperative      projects 

in  marlceting    (6)  _ . 

5  W,itershed    protection 

and     flood     preven- 
tion     I  8) 

Subtotal      of     Nos.      1 

through  5 2.366,090 


926, 993 
671. 271 

645, 074 

60, 761 

61. 991 


Total  to  farmers  (Noe. 
1  through  4)  and 
agricultural  miscel- 
laneous (Nos.  1 
through    5) 


7.  986.  754 


i9t;i 
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To/(i.'   Frd'^al  (7'a»7  r  > -;'. -aid    etc — Ci.ilit  ir.ued 

W.ASHINC.TON 

.Aiii'iunt.'^  gr.inted   for,  etr  : 
Highways  and  airports: 
I     Federal  highways 

( trust  fund  i    (  i  12  i  . 
2.   Other    road    construc- 
tion   projects    I  13  I  - 


Subtotal  of  Nos.  1  and 
2 

3.   Ped'>r:i!     airtxri     pro- 
gram     57  .  .  _ 

Total  of  Nob   1  through 


lie  ilth  and  hospitals: 
1    Hospital   construction 
(33) 

2.  Public  health  services 
(26    through    32).. 

Total  of  Nos    1  and  2.. 


assistance 


\Vc;r„re 

1  Old-.ikie 

(41  I    .  .     . 

2  .Aid        t.>       doper.dent 

children      42  i 

3  Disabled      (43  i 

4  Blind    persoiLs    ( 44 )    _ 

5  Vorallcnal   rehabilita- 

tation     (45 1  -    . 
Total  '>!  No.'-    I  tliruugh 


L'i.ernpli  ivnirnt 

1  I'liemplovmrn;  c,  im- 
pensati'in    ,ind    em- 

_  ploymer.  t  ser-.  ice 
admini.stration   (  51  ) 

3  Veterans  and  Fed- 
eral and  temporary 
employees    i  86    87  i  „ 


$fil    970    527 

1,  900.  766 

6:f   871    293 
1    477    397 

65    348   690 

2.  450.  775 

4  12    049 
2,  882,  824 


27    139.  BIO 

11. 106   409 

3.  137   716 
385   601 

821   128 

42    .S90   664 


Total  F'^df'iil  g'n',t^-n\-aid    c 

WASHINGTON 

Amf)unts  granted  for    etc.: 
Schools : 

5  School  lunch  and 
milk  proer.im  (3. 
1 0  1 .     .  .     


'c  — Cont  ir.ued 


Total       of       Nos. 
through  5 


Fiscal    1959: 

State   tax   revenue 

Total  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  (equivalent  to  42  7 
percent  of  State  t:.x 
revenue) 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Total  grants: 

Total  grants-in-aid  to 
State  and  local  agen- 
cies  (62) 

Total  Federal  grants  to  In- 
dividuals (93) 

Grand  total  for  State 
and  local  agencies 
and  to  individuals 
(94  1 

.Amounts    granted    for    some 
.^elected  purposes: 
F.irmers: 

1  .'^Mii       b,i:.k       pr:  .gr.im 

.66 

2  Agricultural  conserva- 

tion   (63) 

.   3.  Agricultural      experi- 
mentation   ( 1 ) 

4    .Agricultural  extension 
w  ■  Tk    I  2  I 


5. 348    189 


.'■   664   94 1 


Subtotal  of  N.,s    1  and 

2                          .      

11.01.?    130 

3     \e\fr.\.\\s           readj\i."it- 

men  t  Ijenefit."-    i  92  i  . 

9   869    320 

Total  of  Nos   1  through 
3    

Colleges        a:ul  rrs(M:<  h 

ageni  us 
1.    Research  and  training 
grants     <  17     35.    70 

82     88   90  I  -  

2    Land     grant     colleges 
(20) 


20,  882,  450 


T.  t. 


I.'  No?    1  and  2. 


Municipal  aid 

1  Urban      renewal      and 

75Ui3lic    h(..u&ing    I  55. 
56  :        .  .       .  ,  . 

2  Wa.<;te  treatment  >  34  i  . 

Total    of    Nos      1     and 


9   062   383 

93    73] 

9    156    114 


683    255 
424    194 


1. 107   449 


Schools: 

1  School      constructioa 

(Public    Law    816). 
(  22  I  .  .    

2  Maintenance    and    op- 

eration  (Public  Law 
874  ) .    I  23 ) 

3  Vocational     education 

(211    .  . 

4  National    Defense    Ed- 

ucatioii  Act   I  25j 

Subt<.>tal      of      Nc^        1 

through  4 8.565,404 

'  US    Bureau   of   Censu.^:     "Slate  Govern- 
ment Finances.  1959."  p.  11. 


1  739  257 

5  801  016 

580  244 

444  887 


Subr. 
thr. 


.il       of 

;gh  4 


Nos. 


.Apricu'.t  ur.i!        mi.sceiiane- 
( I  u  s 

1  Removal      of     surplus 

agricultural        com- 
m.>dit;es      1 1 

2  V.ilue  of   c.  ■nim»>d.;  :es 

don .1  ted    i  9  i 

3  State  and  private  for- 

estry      cooperation 
(7) 

4  C<,x)perative       projects 

;n    market  ;nsr    t  6  i  -  _ 

5  Watershed    protection 

and     flood     preven- 
tion   (8i 

Subtotal    of    N'>s      1 
through  5 

Total  to  f.;.rmers  i  .Nos. 
1  through  4  and 
aprii.  ulttir.i:  m:scel- 
l.inei.us  N  )S  1 
t  h. rough  b  ' 

Highways  and   .lirports' 

1  Feder.-.l  highways 

I  trust  fund  >    (  12  i  _  _ 

2  Otiier    ro.id    c.nstruc- 

tion  pr>ijects   i  13  i  .  . 


$:^    345    125 

11.910   529 

417, 975   000 

178.  278   443 

77    7(18    469 
27.352.984 

105,061.  453 


Subtotal      of      Nos 
and   2 

3    Federal     airfxjrt     pro 
gram   (  57  s .  . 


1 


Total  of  Nos.  1  through 
3 


Health  and  hospitals 

1  Hospital    construction 

(  33  I _  _ 

2  Public  health  services 

(26    through    32 i 

Total  of  No6   1  and  2  , 


320   422 

1    72!    515 

598    768 

880. 238 


3.  520  943 


4    2(:.i5   637 
3    04,'>   462 

206   3 1 1 
36    725 

436, 408 

7.  930,  543 


11,451.486 


27  475    808 
17.  732 


27.  493    ,540 
602.  671 


28   096    2 !  1 


3.  637   580 
460   063 


TC'tal  Frdf-al  g'avt' --.n-aid    etc — Continued 

W  F.ST    VIRGINIA 

.Amount,'-  grar.ted  for.  elc  : 
Welfare 

1  Old-age  assistance 

■41  .  1.6    852    995 

2  .A!d  t'    dependent  chil- 

dren      42) 16.846  888 

3  Disabled      1 43 ) 2   655  ;«G8 

4  Bl:nd   persons   (44) 382  '-14 

5  V' -c.itii'nal       rehabili- 

tation   (45) 1.  131   973 


Total  of  Nos  1  through 
5 


Unemuloyment 

1 .  U  n  e  m  }3 1  o  y  m  e  n  t  c  om  - 
pensatlon  and  em- 
ployment service 
administration  1  51  >  . 

2  Veterans      and       Fed- 

eral   and    temporary 
en'i!.i'.(yees   1  86    87  1  . 

Subtotal      of      Nos       1 
and  2 

3  Veterans'        readjust- 

ment benefits  (92. 

Tot<il        of        Nos.        1 
through  3 


Colleges        and        research 
agencies 

1  Research  and  training 

grants    .  17.    35.    70- 
82     88   90.     ... 

2  Lind      grant      colleges 

'  20  I    

Total  of  Nos    1  and  2.. 

Municipal  aid 

1.  Public    housing    •  56  1  . 

2.  Wa.ste  treatment    i  34  ) 

Total  of  Nus    1   and  2. 


Schools: 

1  .SchiH-'I       conKiruction 

(Public     law     815 1. 
(22  I      - -_ 

2  Maintenance   and   op- 

eration   I  Public  law 
874  1      .  23  I .  - 

3  Vocational     education 

(21)      ..  -     

4  National   Defense  Ed- 

UC-- tion   Act    .  25  I     .  . 

S'ubtotal      of      Nos        1 
through    4 

5  .School       lunch       and 

milk     program      (3. 
1 0  I  .      . .    .  . . 

Totcil         of         Nos          1 
thr'  'Ugh    5 


4.097.643 


Fiscal   1959 

State     tax     re\enue    _       

Total  Federal  grants-m-aid 
leqinvi.ient  to  65  0  per- 
cent of  Stat*  tax  rev- 
enue I  

WISCONSIN 

Total  grants 

Total  grants-m-aid  to 
State  and  local  agencies 
(  62  .  -  -       -  -    

Total  Federal  grai:ts  to 
indn  iduals  ■  93  1 

Grand  total  for  Stiite  and 
l<~>cal  agencies  and  to  in- 
dividualB    (94) 


27. 870    668 


2    139    3  70 


13   416   G33 


15.  556   003 
6   009    569 

21. 565   572 


904    795 
90   006 


994 . 80 1 


481. 635 
498. 076 


979, 71 1 


107  212 
615. 305 
449   909 


1. 172. 426 


2.  492    202 


3, 664    628 


'  161. 645    000 
105    061    4:3 

104    843    769 
51. 373. 082 

166.216.851 
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Total  Federal  grants-in-aid,  etc.— Continued      Total  Federal  grants -in -aid.  efe— Continued     Total  Federal  grants-in-aid.  eic.-Contlnued 

WISCOMSIK  -  WY<«*INC 

Amounts  granted  for.  etc. :  j|  Amounts  granted  for,  etc. : 
Unemplo3rment:                                             Ii 
3.  Veterans'        readjust- 
ment benefits  (92).  $11,736,522 


WISOOMSIM 

Amounts   granted    lor   •ome 
selected  purpKjses: 
Farmers : 

1.  Soil     bank     program 

(66)   

2.  Agricultural      conser- 

vation    (63) 

3.  Agricultural      experi- 

mentation   (1) 

4.  Agricultural       exten- 

sion  work    (2) 

Subtotal     of     Nos.     1 
through    4 

Agricultural  miscellaneous: 

1.  Removal    of     surplus 

agricultural       com- 
modities    (11) 

2.  Value     of     commodi- 

ties donated   (9)  — 

3.  State       and       private 

forestry  cooperation 
(7) 

4.  Cooperative      projects 

in  marketing  (6)  -- 

6.  Watershed  protection 

and     flood     preven- 

Uon    (8) 

Subtotal  of  Nos.  1 
through    5 

Total  to  farmers  (Nos. 
1  through  4)  and 
agricultural  miscel- 
laneous (Nos.  1 
through    6) 

Highways  and  airports: 

1.  Federal  highways 

(trust  fund)    (12)-- 

2.  Other  road   construc- 

tion projects  (13)-- 

Subtotal  of  Nos.  1  and 
2 

3.  Federal    airport    pro- 

gram   (57) 

Total  of  Nds.  1 
through  3 


miscellaiie- 


$12,011,452 

6.  120.  266 

764,236 

1,387,880 

20. 283,  834 


1, 

590. 

090 

1 

151. 

445 

412. 

046 

77. 

313 

193 

959 

3 

424 

853 

23. 708, 687 


48.  615,  170 
177,313 

48.  792,  483 
1.094.180 

49,  886.  663 


2.  992.  456 
542.095 


3.534,551 


Health  and  hospiUls: 

1.  Hospital   construction 

(33) 

2.  Public  health  services 

(26  through  32)--- 

Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2-- 

Welf  are : 

1.  Old-age         assistance 

(41) 

2.  Aid       to       dependent 

children    (42) 

3.  Disabled    (43) 

4.  Blind  persons  (44)  — 

5.  Vocational  rehabilita- 

tion   (45)..- -- 

Total        of        Nos.        1 
through   5 

Unemployment: 

1.  Unemployment  com- 
pensation and  em- 
ployment service  ad- 
ministration   (51)-- 

2    Veterans   and  Federal 

and  temporary  em- 
ployees (86.  87) 

Subtotal  of  Nos.  1  and 

2 7,845,884 

'  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,    "State  Govern- 
ment Finances,  1959,"  p.  11. 


18,855.281 

8,  380,  938 
700, 671 
550.  468 

1,  122.575 


29, 600.933 


4.  313.  037 


3,  532.  847 


Total        of        Nos 
through   3    


19.582.406 


Colleges        and        research 
agencies: 

1.  Research  and  training 

grants    (17.   35.    70- 
82.    8S-90) 

2.  Land-grant       colleges 

(20) 

Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2-. 

Municlpal  aid: 

1     Urban     renewal     and 
public  housing   (54, 

56) --- 

2.  Waste  treatment  (34) - 

Total  of  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Scliools : 

1.  School      construction 

(Public     Law     815) 
(22) 

2.  Maintenance  and  op- 

eration (Public 

Law  874)    (23) -. 

3.  Vocational    education 

(21) 

4.  National  Defense 

Education  Act  (26) . 

Subtotal      of      Nos       1 
through    4 

5.  School       lunch       and 

mlllc     program      (3. 
10) 

Total       of       Nos.       1 
through    5 


7.071.617 
104.260 


7.  175.877 


1 


Agricultural 
nus: 
1    Removal     of     surplus 
agricultural       com- 
modities  (11) $170,276 

2.  Value  of   commodities 

donated    (9) 123,304 

3.  State  and  private  for- 

estry      coojjeratlon 

(7) 2  333 

4.  Cooperative      prdjects 

In  mariietlng  (6)---  19.300 
5    Watershed    protection 
and    flfxxl     preven- 
tion  (8) 238.652 

Subtotal      of      Nos.      1 

through   5 651.865 


1.  474,854 
855.231 


Total  to  farmers  iNos. 
1  through  4)  and 
agricultural  miscel- 
laneous ( Nos.  1 
through  5 ) 


2.  330.  085 

Highways  and  airports: 

1 

Federal             highways 
(trust   fund)     ( 12)  . 

2 

Other   road  construc- 

Bill 56 

tion  projects  (13) .. 
Subtotal     of     Nos.      1 

313,364 

■^ 

and    2 

Federiil     airport     pro- 

992, 587 

gram     (57) 

135,364 

Total       of        Nos.        1 
through      3 

3.  878.  516 

27.832. 898 
1  291, 157 

29. 124.055 
192.417 

29. 316. 472 


1    447,471 


5.  458.  569 


Fiscal  1959: 

State   tax  revenue 

Total  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  equivalent  to  40.9 
percent  of  State  tax 
revenue 

■WYOMING 

Total  grunts: 

Total  grants-in-:iid  to 
State  and  local  agencies 

(62) 

Total  Federal  grants  to  in- 
dividuals 1 93) 

Grand  total  for  State  and 
local  agencies  and  to  in- 
dividuals  (94) 


6.  906.  040 
'I 
382. 075.000 


Health  and   hospitals: 

1  Hospital  construction 

(331 

2  Public     health      serv- 

ices     ( 26      through 
32) 


609,933 


127. 974 


Total        of 
and    2-.. 


Nos. 


737.  907 


II 


Welfare: 
1    Old-age 


assistance 


156. 21^, 


851 


49. 188.409 
9.  243.590 


5S. 432, C49 


Amounts    granted    for    s.ome 
selected  p\irp<^)EPs: 
Farmers : 

1.  Soil     banJc     program 

(66) 548.587 

2.  Agricultural  conserva- 

tion   ((33) 2.  174.0O8 

3.  Agricultural        experi- 

mentation   (1) 324,262 

4.  Agricultural  extension  ij 

work    (2) 279.794 

Subtotal     of     Noe.     1 

through  4 8.  82«,  651 


(41)                

1.  851. 

54H 

2 

Aid       to       dependent 

children   (42) 

710. 

840 

3 

Disabled     (43) 

273. 

021 

4. 

Blind  persons  (44) 

35 

415 

5 

Vocational  rehabilita- 

tion    (45) 

96. 

871 

Total         of       Nos          1 

through     5 

mployment : 

2,  967, 

695 

Une 

1. 

Unemployment    com- 
pensation  and    em- 

p'.oymentservice  ad- 

ministration (51)  -. 

778 

724 

2 

Veterans      and      Fed- 

eral employees  (88)  - 

394 

850 

Subtotal     of     Nos.     1 

and    2 1.173,574 

3.  Veterans'        readjust- 
ment benefits  (92)  .  1.001.238 

Total        of        Nob         1 

through  3 2.174,812 


Colleges        and        re.search 
agencies : 
I.  Research    and    train- 
ing   grants    ( 17,    85 
70--82,  88-90) 


566,687 
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Total  Fiderai  grants-in-aid.  etc.— Contuiued  President  which  has  just  been  presented  is  extending   to  the  Senate,  that  the 

WTOMUVG  to  the  Senate,  I  feel  that  at  this  point  Senate  will  proceed  to  limit  its  action  in 

Colleges       and       research  I  can  best  serve  the  cause  of  education  this  issue  to  a   1-year  extension  of  the 

agenciea;  by  withdrawing  my  amendment.  NDEA  and  impacted  areas  legislation. 

2   Land-grant     coUegM  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  I  shall  not  press  for  an  amendment  in 

(20) »72.898  the  amendment  regard  to  the  District  of  Columbia.     I 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    Mr.  President,  v.  ill  the  had  a  discussion  with  my  colleagues  in 

^°^*ii    a°'       ^°*        ^                K-^R  RRs  Senator  yield?  regard  to  that  subject.      That  proposal 

ana    a _  Jr        Z  Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  yield.  will  be  raised  immediately  upon  my  re- 

Municipai  aid:  Mr.  MUSKIE,    It  was  my  privilege  to  turn  to  the  Senate  next  January.    I  shall 

1  Urban    renewal    and  cosponsor  the  amendment  with  the  dis-  offer  it  both  as  a  separate  bill  and  also 

public  housing  (54,  tinguished  Senator   from   Michigan.     I  as  an  amendment  to  any  education  bill 

55.  56) consider  it  an  honor  to  fight  by  his  side  which  is  introduced. 

2  Waste  treatment  (34)               227,919  jn  this  crucial  national  cause.    It  seems  Mr.  McNAMAFlA.       Mr.  President,  I 

clear  that  the   tactical  situation  in  the  yield  the  floor 

Total  Of  Nos  land  2.  ■              227. 9ig  other  body  dictates  that  we  concentrate  "j^r    MONRONEY.     Mr.   President.  I 

schools-  ^^  efforts  m  such  a  way  as  to  achieve  ^.^ij  ^p  ^y  amendment  designated  "&- 

1    school     Construction  the  maximum  result  at  some  later  tmie.  ii_6i_d."     I   ask   unanimous   consent 

(Public     Law     815)  Therefore,  I  concur  in  the  action  of  the  ^^^^  ^^  reading  of  the  amendment  in 

(22) 207.234  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  in  With-  j^    entirety    be    dispensed    with.      The 

2.  Maintenance  and  op-  drawing     this    important     amendment,  amendment  merely  extends  for  2  years 

ti^^V'^oJ,^^'"' ^"'^              ,«  ^ft  which  I  hope  some  day.  in  the  not  too  the  present  defense  impacted  areas  biU 

^   vo^? loLa^  "education  "^'^^^"^  ^"^l''"^  '"'"  ^  '^  '^^^'  '"^  ^  ^s  it  now  is.  and  extends  for  2  years  the 

8   Vocational    education  j^^.  ^f  the  land.  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

4.  NationaVDefense  Edul  ^  ^r  MORSE.    I  wish  to  commend  Uae  ^  rusSELL.    Mr.  President,  reserv- 

caUonAct(25)..-.                  8.614  Senator  from  Michigan  on  hi^  states-  ^g  the  right  to  object,  this  is  a  very 

manship.     The  Senator  from  Michigan  ^     ^ant  amendment,  as  I  understand 

Subtotal     of    Nos      1  and  I  and  other  Senators  would  1  ke  to  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 

.    J^;;^r^Vn;h"and  ^/    .^^^"^   tv.           ""T^TTol^^fr^^P  Would  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  be 

5   School     lunch     and  adopted  at  this  session.     However,  we         ,,.       .    ,         ,„„,^  ^ono 

mil.    program    (3,  are  legislative  realists,  and  we  believe  the  '^"'^^nMlo^  T 'nnM  nnt  nhieot 

10, ^^  '-^  thing  to  do  IS  to  wait  until  January  for  Jf  •  ^^SSJ^^^  '^j^'^  P^S' 

Total       Of       NOS        1 f::^:^lj:^'l  ^rl  :^^^^S:^  ^eZe  SS'SZt^.^^-t^l.^'n^e 

through   5 ^.^......  ;i°'ir,^£7ecord  ;f  a^e'm^^^^^^^  °' " '^"""^h^:^"'"  ^^  ^  "^r'^of'^h;'. 

Fiscal  1959:                           and  to  lunit  ourselves  to  the  President's  my  name  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  his 

state  tax  revenue -_-        '37.550  000  wishes  in  the  matter.    I  think  there  are     amenoments. ,^  ^    .            ^ 

Total       Federal       grants-  sound    reasons    backing    up    his    wishes  Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  would  be  honored 

in -aid      equivalent      to  •  ^hich  are  for  an  extension  of  NDEA  and  to  have  the  Senator  from  Arizona  add 

155  6    percent    of    State  impacted  area  legislation  for  1  year.     I  his  name  as  a  cosponsor. 

tax    revenue 58,432,049  ^^^^j  ^^^^  fon^ard  With  my  bill  on  that  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

'  u  s    Bureau  of  Censtis,  "State  Govern-  matter  and  my  amendment  to  it  cover-  sent  that  the  name  of  the  distinguished 

ment  Finances.  1959."  p    11.  in?  NDE.^         '  junior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 

source     Data    on    Federal    grants-in-aid  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan  for  WATER]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 

from  "Annual    Report   of   the  Secretary   of  his     wonderful     cooperation     with     the  amendments.                 ^^ 

the  Treasury  on  the  State  of  Finance*  for  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  with  re-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

the  Fiscal  Year  Knded  June  30.  1958."  Oov-  spect  to  the  procedure  that  has  just  been  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

ernment  Printing  Office,  table  88.  pp.  612-  outlined  to  the  Senate.  Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr.  President.  I  shall 

^l.r^^'^'^^'^Zl  .n  Vr^^^urlr'rrenorf "    "^  While  I  am  on  my  fcct.  I  wish  to  say  not  object  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 

column  number  in  Treasurer  s  report.  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^  conference  this  from  Oklahoma  if  he  does  not  object  to 

Mr   McNAMARA.    Mr.  President,  it  is  morning.     We  feel  that  the  only  issue  having  a  quorum  call. 

my  hope  that  the.se  exhibits  will  serve  we  should  seek  to  take  to  conference  with  Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  do  not  object. 

to   recall  once   again   the  necessity  of  a  the  House  is  the  issue  as  to  the  period  T^e  PRESEDING  OFFICER.    Without 

Federal  assistance  program  for  the  Na-  of  time  for  which  the  impacted  areas  and  objection,  the  reading  of  the  amendment 

tions  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  the  NDEA  programs  should  be  extended.  .^^  ^  dispensed  with;  and  without  ob- 

I  believe  that  education  is  just  as  nee-  we  think  the  arguments  and  the  facts  j^^tion    the  amendment  will  be  printed 

essary  to  the  defense  of  this  country  as  all  support  the  President  s  position  that  .     .,      record 

are  guns  and  tanks  and  planes,  and  all  those  programs  should  be  extended  for  „^„r,^^^r,t    ic  tr^   ctHVo   mit   on 

the  other  implements  of  war.  only  1   vear.     Every  school  district  will  The   amendment   is  to  stiike   out  all 

It  is  regrettable  that  we  have  reached  thereby'  be   pretectal.     There  is  not  a  afj^r  the  enactmg  clause  and  insert  the 

a  point  in  Congress  where  we  will  have  school  district  which  will  lase  a  dollar,  following. 

to  settle  for  far  le.ss  than  the  establish-  An  opportunity  will  then  be  afforded  for  th-ie  i—txt-ehsio-n  or  public  laws  sis  and 

ment  of  the  general  principle  of  Federal  the  President  to  receue  the  reports  which  874.  EicirrT-riRST  conceiss 

aid   to  education   that  I   had   hoped  we  will  be  submitted  about  these  programs  Amendments  to  Public  Law  si 5 

might    provide    for    m    this    session    of  before  the  Senate  convenes  again.    This  src.  lOl.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 

Congress.  will  give  Congrcs.'s  an  opportunity  to  con-  3  of  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950,  as  amend- 

I    could    go    on    at    some    length,    and  Mder  the  pro-ram  anew  in  January.  ^d    *^°  Y,^.^    ^^^\'  ^^  ^^^"^f^^^^^  ^^^"f 

,x>rhaps  the  record  should  be  made  by  There  is  no  question,  I  may  say  to  the  "^."^l^}^'      '^"^    '"^^^'^"«    '"    "^"    ''^''"°' 

quoting  from  those  who  appeared  before  school  people  back  home,  that  they  will  ,^j  subsection  (b)  of  section  14  of  such 

the  White  House  Conference  on  Educa-  ^^^  NDEA  and  impacted  areas  legisla-  Act  is  amended  (D  by  striking  out  "1961" 

tion.    That  Conference  is  largely  forgot-  ^^^  extended  again    based  upon  what-  each  time  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in 

ten    now.      It    establ^hed    the    need    for  ever  modifications  are  warranted  in  light  lieu  thereof  "1963".  and  (2,   by  striking  out 

education  throughout  the  country.  ,„„»^   „■>,;„>,    „.in    k«   r^r^r^^^r^r^   hv  ■■»«i.OOO.OOO "    and    in&erung    in    lieu    thereof 

However,  after  consultation  with  the  °^  ^^f.  ^^^"^  ^^'f  l'\       Z^^^.T.  •♦eo.ooo.ooo  •. 

senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  who  is  han-  investigations   which   are   being   made  ^^,  Paragraph  (15)  of  secUon  15  of  such 

dling  the  bUl  on  the  floor    and  who  is  However.  I  thmk  we  simply  could  not  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  '1958-1969" 

the    chairman   of   the   Subcommittee   on  justify  a  freezing  into  the  law  for  another  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1960-1961". 

Education,    and    at    the    t»ehest    of    the  2.  3.  or  4  years  of  the  inequities  or  the  Amendments  to  Public  Lav;  874 

ma.) ority  leader,  the  distinguished  Sena-  abuses  which   may  exist.     Therefore.  I  c^^c    io2    (ai  The    Act   of   September   30. 

tor  from  Montana  IMr.  Mansfield]  and  sincerely  hope,  in  view  of  tiie  coopera-  1950.  as  amended   (20  U.S.C.  236-244).  is 

al.'^o  in  the  light  of  the  letter  from  the  tion  which  the  Senator  fi-om  Michigan  amended  by  striking  out  "isei"  each  place 
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where  it  appears  in  sections  2ia),  3(b),  and 
4(a)  and  inserting  "1963"  in  lieu  thereof  in 
each  such  place. 

Effective  date 

Sec  103.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  be  effective  for  the  period  be- 
ginning July  1,  1961. 

TITLE  11 — EXTENSION   OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
EDtJCATION    ACT    OF    1958 

Amendments  to  title  Jl  ( loans  to  students  in 
institutions  of  higher  education) 

"Sec.  201  (a)  Section  201  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1962.  and  such  sums  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1963,  and  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  students  who  have  received 
a  loan  for  any  school  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1.  1962"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "each  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1962,  and  for  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  and  such  sums  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  and  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  students  who  have  received  a  loan 
for  any  school  year  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1964". 

(bt  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
Striking  out  "1962"  each  place  where  it  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1964". 

(C)  Section  206  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1966"  each  place  where  it 
appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "1968". 

Amendments  to  title  III  (financial  assistance 
for  strejigthening  science,  mathematics, 
and  modern  foreign  language  instruction) 

Sec.  202.  (ai  Section  301  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "three  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
both  places  where  it  appears  therein  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five  succeeding 
fiscal  years". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  302(a)  (2) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "two 
fiscal  years  in  the  period  beginning  July  1. 
1960,  and  ending  June  30,  1962"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "four  fis- 
cal years  in  the  period  beginning  July  1. 
1960.  and  ending  June  30,    1964". 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  304ibi 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "two 
succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "four  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

AmeJidment    to    title    IV     (national    defcTise 
fellou-ships) 

Sec.  203.  Section  402  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "three  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five  succeeding 
fiscal  years". 

Amendments  to  title  V  (guidance,  counseling, 
and  testing,  identification  rnd  encourage- 
ment of  able  students) 

Sec.  204,  (a»  Section  501  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'three  succeeding  fiscal 
years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five 
succeeding  fiscal  years". 

lb)  The  second  sentence  of  section  504(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "two 
succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "four  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

(ci  The  first  sentence  of  section  504(b) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "three 
succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   "five   succeeding   fiscal   years". 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  511  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "three 
.succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "five  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

Amendmeyits  to  title  VI   (language  develop- 
ment) 

Sec  205.  (a)  Section  601  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 


striking  out  "1962"  both  places  where  it  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1964". 

(b)  Section  611  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "three  succeeding  fiscal 
years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'five  suc- 
ceeding  fiscal   years". 

Amendment  to  title  VII  (reaearcli  and  ex- 
perimentation in  more  effective  utilization 
of  educational  media) 

Sec.  206  Section  763  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "three  succeeding  fiscal  years ' 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "five  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years". 

Am''nd7ne7it    to    title    VIII    (area    vocational 
education    programs) 

Sec.  207  Section  301  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1946  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "three  succeeding  fiscal  years"  alid 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five  succeeding 
fiscal  years" 

Aynendmeiit    to   section    1009    (improvement 
of  statistical  services) 

Sec.  208  Section  1009(a)  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "three  succeeding  fi»cal 
years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five 
succeeding   fiscal   years '. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bilT  to 
extend  for  two  additional  years  the  expired 
provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and  8r74, 
Eighty-first  Congress,  and  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958.  and  for  otJtier 
purposes." 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Mr.  President  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  for 
the  purpose  of  a  quorum  call? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  operating  under  a  time  limita- 
tion. To  which  side  will  the  time  tor 
the  quorum  call  be  chained?  • 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  since 
this  is  a  very  important  amendment, 
which  relates  to  the  only  subject  of  im- 
portance which  is  left  in  the  bill,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
quorum  call  without  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
ob,jection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  aiid 
it  is  ,so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  pioceeded  to  csall 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr.  Mht- 
CALF  in  the  chain.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  iiiquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  Senate  op- 
erating under  controlled  time  at  present? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes 
The  time  now  is  controlled  in  accordance 
with  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
which  was  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

The  time  available  on  the  pending 
amendment  is  2  hours— 1  hour  for  Hie 
proponents  and  1  hour  for  the  oppo- 
nents. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Who  will  be  in 
control  of  the  time? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY  I  has  control  of  the  time  for  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment,  and  the 
Senator  from  Oi'egon  I  Mr.  Morse  1  has 
control  of  the  time  for  the  opponents  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time  is 
available  on  the  bilP 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Four 
hours  are  available  on  the  bill,  and  that 
time  is  under  the  control  of  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  which  I  have  offered  for 
myself  and  Senators  Kerr,  Fulbright. 
Smathers,  Holland,  Case  of  South  Da- 
kota. Cotton,  Scott,  and  Goldv,ater 
would  substitute  the  verbatim  text  of  the 
House  passed  bill,  H.R.  9000,  for  the  bill 
reported  by  the  Senate  committee. 

It  would  extend  the  programs  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  impactt-d  areas  under  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  and  the  HiU-Elliott  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  for  a  period 
of  2  years.  Except  for  the  2-year  exten- 
sion rather  than  1  year,  there  are  no 
substantive  differences  between  this 
amendment  and  the  committee  proposal. 
The  bill  before  the  Senate  would  extend 
Public  Laws  815  and  874  for  1  year,  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse  I  has  indicated  his  intention  to 
offer  an  amendment,  in  behalf  of  the 
committee,  similarly  extending  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Hill-Elliott  Act  for  1  year. 

Its  sponsors  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment — in  other  words,  calling  for 
a  1-year  extension — for  the  following 
reasons : 

First.  There  is  no  valid  reason  for 
limiting  any  of  these  programs  to  1  addi- 
tional year. 

Second.  There  is  serious  doubt  as  to 
whether  it  will  be  possible  to  secure  a 
conference  with  the  House  if  the  Senate 
passes  a  different  bill. 

Third.  Failure  to  conform  to  the 
House  action  and  provide  a  2-year  ex- 
tension of  Public  Laws  815  and  874  would 
i-aise  a  serious  danger  that  these  pro- 
grams will  not  be  revived  at  all  at  this 
session  of  Congress,  so  that  no  funds  will 
be  available  for  the  current  school  year, 
inasmuch  as  the  program  expiied  on 
June  30 — that  is.  the  programs  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  and 
under  the  Impacted  Areas  Act. 

Fourth.  Failure  similarly  to  extend  the 
Hill-Elliott  Act  for  an  additional  2  years 
will  bring  to  a  halt  many  of  the  gains 
which  have  been  made  under  this  fine 
legislation,  and  will  inevitably  result  in 
confusion  and  uncertainty  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  certainly 
are  these  four  compelling  reasons  why 
the  Senate  should  adopt  the  2-year 
plan,  because  if  the  Senate  does  not  do 
so,  we  shall  be  in  a  veiy  difficult  situa- 
tion, because  of  the  necessity  of  arriv- 
ing, perhaps  in  the  closing  week  of  the 
activity  of  the  House,  at  any  program 
which  will  save  this  very  vital  aspect 
of  the  school  system. 
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As  Senators  know,  there  are  more 
than  1.650,000  schoolchikiren  whose  ed- 
ucational opportunities  will  be  seriously 
affected  by  this  extension.  It  is  true 
that  a  1-year  extension — if  the  House 
were  to  act  on  such  a  measure  or  were 
to  agree  to  a  conference  on  such  a  pro- 
posal or  were  to  agree  to  a  1-year  ex- 
tension program — would  give  these 
schoolchildren  a  p)eriod  of  grace  until 
June  30  of  next  year.  But  3,821  school 
districts  are  affected;  and  in  many  of 
them  there  are  many  individual  schools, 
and  much  of  their  revenue — in  some 
cases  50  percent  or  more — depends  upon 
the  enactment  now — and  I  emphasize 
the  word  "now" — of  this  legislation. 

I,  for  one.  am  unwilling  to  have  the 
Senate  take  the  grave  risk,  with  per- 
haps only  3  or  4  more  days  remaining, 
of  hoping  to  have  the  House  agree  to 
do  business  with  the  Senate  in  confer- 
ence, or.  failing  that,  to  have  the  Senate 
accept  responsibility  for  failure  to  enact 
any  bill  at  all  on  the  subject. 

I  have  listened  to  some  of  the  debate 
on  the  1-year  extension  proposal;  and 
I  fail  to  find  any  legitimacy  in  the  argu- 
ment that  we  must  continue  these  laws 
for  only  1  year  in  order  to  have  a  chance 
to  review  the  acts  It  seems  passing 
strange  that  the  same  committee  which 
only  a  few  months  ago,  when  this  matter 
was  before  us  in  connection  with  the 
defense  impacted  areas  act.  urged  a 
3 -year  program,  now  insists  that  a 
2-year  program  is  too  long,  despite  its 
previous  sponsorship  of  the  3 -year  pro- 
gram, and  without  any  further  review. 

This  program  is  as  well  known  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  the  palms  of 
their  hands.  We  have  lived  with  the 
program,  and  we  know  about  it,  and  we 
know  the  very  grave  diflficulties  which 
would  face  the  schools  in  the  defense 
impacted  aresis — areas  defense  im- 
pacted, not  because  of  their  own  fault, 
but  because  of  the  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  would  extend  not 
only  the  defense  impacted  areas  legisla- 
tion but  also  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  as  they  are  now  operating, 
for  2  years,  instead  of  1  year? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct — 
and  thus  have  this  measure  on  all  fours 
with  the  House-passed  bill,  thereby 
eliminating  any  need  for  a  conference; 
and  thus  we  can  complete  the  congres- 
sional action  on  the  bill,  and  can  send  it 
to  the  President  this  afternoon — with 
the  realization  that  in  that  way  the 
school  districts  and  the  schoolchildren 
will  have  some  assurance  of  this  aid  for 
both  this  year  and  next  year. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  As  one  who  earlier 
submitted  an  amendment  providing  for 
extension  of  only  the  impacted  areas 
legislation  for  2  years,  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  believe  adoption  by  the  Senate  of 
the  amendment  submitted  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  will  better  take 
care  of  the  situation  since  it  would  avoid 
a  conference;  therefore.  I  wish  to  liave 


my  name  added  as  a  coeponsor  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  d 

the  Senator  from  South  £>akota  [Mr. 
MuNDTl  may  be  added  to  my  amend- 
ment, as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  a  very  sound  one  and  a 
very  excellent  one.  as  is  usually  true  of 
any  amendment  he  submits. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  first  to 
disciiss  extension  of  Public  Law  815.  pro- 
viding Federal  ftuids  for  school  construc- 
tion in  impacted  areas,  and  Public  Law 
874.  providing  Federal  funds  to  help  meet 
operating  and  maintenance  expenses  in 
impacted  areas.  It  is  now  argued  that 
these  programs  should  be  extended  for 
only  1  year,  for  two  reasons:  First,  be- 
cause there  are  serious  defects  in  the 
programs,  which  should  be  reviewed  and 
corrected;  and.  second,  because  this  is 
what  the  President  wants. 

In  regard  to  the  first  contention,  it 
is  a  little  difficult  for  the  Senate  simul- 
taneously to  follow  the  committee  in 
opposite  directions.  On  May  12.  1961. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  submitted 
from  the  committee  a  repKDrt  on  S.  1021 
in  which  the  committed  stated; 

During  the  7  da>-8  of  bearings  on  S  1021. 
dozena  of  witnesses  testified  on  the  proposed 
amendments  to  Public  Laws  815  and  874.  as 
well  as  on  tiUe  I  or  the  bill.  •  •  •  The 
committee  was  Impressed  also  by  the  testi- 
mony as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  pro- 
grams have  been  admlnLstered  Witness 
after  witness  urged  the  committee  that  Fed- 
eral payments  under  these  laws  be  continued 
at  their  present  levels,  at  least  until  the 
effect  of  title  I  legislation  had  been  ascer- 
tained. Strong  senatorial  support  was  given 
to  the  committee  from  many  Senators  who 
appeared  In  person  speaking  about  the  ur- 
gent need  for  the  continuation  of  these 
laws  and  the  widespread  and  favorable  ac- 
ceptance of  these  two  programs.  •  •  •  The 
committee  has  considered  very  carefuUy  the 
reconvmendatlons  for  reducing  the  level  of 
paym^ents  under  these  two  laws  in  the  light 
of  all  of  the  testimony  and  the  evidence 
presented,  and  has  recommended  a  3 -year 
extension  without  any  significant  change  of 
those  provisions  which  would  otherwise  ex- 
pire June  30.  1961. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senate  that  if  the 
problems  in  connection  with  these  pro- 
grams are  such  that  the  programs  should 
be  continued  for  only  1  year,  pending 
investigation,  this  is  a  discovery  which 
has  been  made  by  the  committee  and 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  since 
the  hearings  closed  and  since  Senate 
bill  1021  was  reported  to  and  was  passed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  second  argument  is  that  these  pro- 
grams should  be  extended  for  only  1 
year,  because  this  is  the  course  the  Presi- 
dent desires.  Here,  again,  we  are  faced 
with  the  difficulty  of  simultaneously  fol- 
lowing the  President  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. When  the  matter  was  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House,  the  managers  of 
the  proposed  legislation  were  advised 
that  a  2-year  extension  would  be  per- 
fectly   satisfactory.      Under    these    cir- 


cumstances, it  is  difficult  for  me  to  be- 
lieve that  the  President  has  any  strong 
feelings  in  favor  of  a  1-year  extmsion  for 
any  reason  other  than  to  accommodate 

and  support  the  position  recommended 
by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Whatever  may  be  the  position  of  the 
President  in  this  matter,  I  think  the 
proper  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  suggested  by  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  in  his  comments  on 
the  Senate  floor  on  May  16  of  this  year. 
The  Senator  stated,  in  connection  with 
the  debate  on  S.  1021: 

We  had  the  benefit  of  the  advice,  testi- 
mrvny.  and  consultation  of  the  administra- 
tion, prlnclpmlly  through  the  I>ep>artment  of 

He:»lth,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  I  violate  no  confidence  when  I 
say  that  the  Representative  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr  THOMPSOMJ.  who  occupies  the  same 
position  of  legislative  responsibility  In  con- 
nection with  this  bill  over  on  the  House 
side  that  it  is  my  honor  to  have  here  on 
the  Senate  side.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  had  a  lengthy  con- 
ference with  the  President  In  regard  to  the 
original  S.  1021  bill.  As  the  Representative 
from  New  Jersey  will  tell  Senators,  we  made 
It  very  clear  to  the  President  that  we  wel- 
comed the  assistance  we  were  getting  from 
the  White  House  and  from  the  Department  of 
Hea'.th,  Education,  and  Welfare;  we  also  made 
It  very  clear,  however,  that  the  final  legisla- 
tive responsibility  rests  with  the  Con- 
gress.  •    •   • 

As  we  weighed  the  testimony  and  the  facts 
and  figures  which  were  presented  to  us  we 
felt,  as  I  think  the  Senate  wUl  agree,  that 
the  cominittee  was  correct  in  Its  recommen- 
dation that  the  federally  Impacted  areas  leg- 
islation should  be  extended  unchanged  for 
another  3  years. 

A  somewhat  different  situation  exists 
with  respect  to  extension  of  the  Hill- 
Elliott  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
This  act  expires  June  30  of  next  year. 
The  urgency  of  its  extension  at  this  time 
is  probably  best  summarized  in  a  state- 
ment by  a  group  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
can scientists  which  was  placed  In  the 
Congressional  Record  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Hill]  several  daj^ 
ago.  These  scientists  and  educators 
stated : 

We.  the  undersigned,  are  disturbed  by  the 
serious  damage  which  wUl  be  done  to  the 
Vital  program  of  the  National  £>efen5e  Edu- 
cation Act  If  the  Congress  falls  to  extend  that 
act  before  adjoumnaent  of  the  1961  session. 
If  action  Is  delayed  untU  1»62.  State  legis- 
latures which  must  appropriate  matching 
funds,  school  and  university  officials  who 
must  now  plan  tor  the  1963-63  academic  year, 
and  students  whose  educational  plans  are 
in  part  dependent  on  NDEA  programs  will 
be  unable  to  plan  with  confidence.  Unless 
the  act  Is  extended  now,  the  school  year  of 
1961-62  will  inevitably  be  one  of  confusion, 
uncertainty,  and  partial  loss  of  the  gains 
already   made. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  memorandum  discussing  this 
valuable  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  year  1958  witnessed  the  beginnings  of 
an  extremely  rewarding  partnership  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  State  and  local 
educational  agencies;  a  partnership  designed 
to  reinforce  the  long-range  defense  poetvire 
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of  our  Nation  by  assuring  a  maximum  real- 
ization of  our  educational  potential.  The 
year  1958  witnessed  the  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  legislation 
implementing  concrete  school  aid  programs 
in  recognition  of  the  obvious  fact  that  edu- 
cation plays  a  critical  role  in  the  strength 
of  a  nation. 

The  act  acknowledged  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  two  generations  ago  was  little 
more  than  a  nation  of  peasants,  today  is 
challenging  our  America,  the  world's  greatest 
industrial  power,  in  the  very  field  where  we 
have  claimed  supremacy,  the  application  of 
science  to  technology.  Silently,  yet  elo- 
quently vmderscoring  the  degree  of  the  crisis 
back  in  1958  as  Congress  enacted  the  Defense 
Education  Act  was  a  lone  sphere  orbiting  the 
globe,  the  earth's  first  manmade  satellite, 
sputnik. 

At  the  opening  of  the  hearings  on  this 
measure.  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge,  president  of 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology,  placed 
Soviet  progress  in  proper  perspective  and  re- 
lated this  Nation's  need  to  assume  a  positive 
course  of  action; 

"■We  must  obviously  examine  every  aspect 
of  our  national  life  to  make  certain  that  our 
sources  of  strength  are  secure,"  he  said.  "It 
is  not  that  sputnik  alone  has  forced  us  into 
this  position.  The  rising  threat  of  the  Soviet 
power  has  been  visible  for  many  years.  But 
sputnik  has  served  as  a  dram.=itic  symbol  of 
the  Russian  danger.  We  can  indeed  be  very 
thankful  that  sputnik  has  awakened  the 
American  people  to  their  dangers  and  to 
their  opportunities  before  it  is  too  late. 

"Our  intellectual  resources  are  the  key  to 
our  future,  and  so  it  is  imperative  that  they 
not  be  neglected.  •  *  •  The  prime  responsi- 
bility •  •  •  rests,  of  course,  on  the  local 
community,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  minds 
of  our  people  constitute  a  critical  national 
asset.  Hence  the  Federal  Government  can- 
not remain  indifferent  to  the  strength  of  the 
educational  system  and  to  the  free  access  to 
It  by  all  able  students.  •  •  •  The  needs  of 
national  defense  and  of  national  v.elfare  de- 
mand a  well-educated'  citizenry,"  Dr.  Du- 
Bridge concluded. 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  between  these 
remarks  made  in  1958  and  those  President 
Kennedy  expressed  in  his  message  to  Congress 
relative  to  American  education  on  February 
20  of  this  year  (H.  Doc.  No.  92)  : 

"Our  progress  as  a  nation  can  be  no  swifter 
than  our  progress  m  education.  Our  require- 
ments for  world  leadership,  our  hopes  for 
economic  growth,  and  the  demands  of  citi- 
zenship Itself  in  an  era  such  a£  this  all  re- 
quire the  maximum  development  of  every 
young  American's  capacity. 

"The  human  mind  is  our  fundamental  re- 
source. A  balanced  Federal  program  must 
go  well  beyond  incentives  for  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment  It  must  include  equal- 
ly determined  measures  to  invest  in  human 
beings — both  in  their  basic  education  and 
training  and  in  their  more  advanced  prepara- 
tion for  professional  work.  Without  such 
measures,  the  Federal  Government  will  not 
be  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  for  ex- 
panding the  base  of  our  economic  and  mili- 
tary strength." 

Hearings  were  first  held  in  1958  to  deter- 
mine specifically  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment might  do  to  bolster  certain  deficiencies 
in  American  education  affecting  national  de- 
fense. At  that  time  the  task  appeared  to 
be  one  for  all  our  people,  for  both  great 
political  parties,  for  both  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  our  Governmen*;,  for 
the  States,  the  counties,  the  cities,  and  towns 
and  local  communities,  for  the  schools,  the 
colleges,  the  universities,  and  for  all  the 
other  private  and  public  resources  that  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  our  scientific  and  educa- 
tional endeavors. 

The  particular  task  of  the  committee  was 
to    consider    how    best    to    stimulate    and 


strengthen  science  and  education  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  country  at  the  same  lime  pre- 
serving the  traditional  principle,  in  which 
we  all  believe,  that  primary  responsibility 
and  control  of  education  belongs  and  noaist 
remain  with  the  States,  local  communities, 
and  private  institutions. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  be- 
came law  in  response  to  the  growing  threat 
to  American  security  represented  by  sputnik 
and  Soviet  advances  in  ballistic  missiles 
Yet.  in  light  of  the  current  Berlin  crisis,  und 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Kremlin  to  resume 
nuclear  detonations,  certainly  the  need  for 
such  a  program  has  not  decreased,  but,  on 
tlie  contrary,  has  continued  to  grow  as  ^the 
Russian  menace  has  continued  to  grow 

A  1958  sUitement  of  Dr  Detlev  A  Bronk, 
president  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of 
Medical  Research  and  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  is  Just  as  pdrti- 
nent  and  timely  today  as  it  was  when  J)re- 
sented  to  the  committee  some  3  years  ago: 

"We  cannot  compete  with  Rus.=;ia  tmd 
China  and  other  potential  enemies  in  terms 
of  numbers  of  men  and  women.  Because  of 
that,  it  is  especially  important  that  we  have 
a  very  high  level  of  education  in  our  coui^try 
in  order  to  compete  against  greater  numbers 
with  men  and  women  of  greater  competehce. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  defend  our  Ina- 
tional  strength  and  be  effective  champions 
and  defendants  of  the  human  freedoms  on 
which  the  whole  free  world  depends." 

Dr.  Edward  Teller,  developer  of  the 
H-bomb,  told  the  committee: 

"I  am  quite  sure  that  in  science  more  than 
in  other  fields  the  young  generation  is  the 
one  which  carries  the  greatest  burden,  land 
therefore  the  children  who  are  now  in  scifiool 
will  be  the  ones  on  whom  we  will  have  to  de- 
pend  primarily   10  years  from   today." 

Asked  whether  we  should  therefore  do 
everything  possible  to  encourage  these  ttu- 
dents.  Dr.  Teller  replied.  "That  is  what  we 
have  to  do  or  I  think  our  way  of  life  will  not 
survive."  On  the  same  subject.  Dr.  Wertiher 
von  Braun.  one  of  the  world's  greatest  jau- 
thorities  on  rocket.s  and  missiles,  agreed  that 
prr)per  training  and  education  of  scientists, 
regardless  of  cost,  "Is  a  matter  of  national 
survival."  ' 

Recommendations  of  the  National  Anjad- 
emy  of  Sciences  and  National  Research 
Council,  presented  by  M.  H.  Trytten.  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Scientific  Personnel,  out- 
lined four  principles  and  objectives  for  the 
selection   of   Federal    support    programs: 

"1.  All  our  youth  should  receive  a  hJtoad 
ba--ic  education.  Our  scientists  should!  be 
broadly  educated,  not  narrow  high-^ade 
mechanics.  Tlie  prevention  of  war.  ijow- 
cver,  is  not  a  matter  of  scientists  alone,  j  We 
need  to  consolidate  our  position  in  the  world, 
to  understand  other  peoples,  their  histiory. 
ihcir  cultures,  and  ways  of  looking  at  things. 

"Our  reprcsenta'ives  abroad  must  be  $ble 
to  speak  their  languages.  Successful  diplo- 
macy is  as  important  as  military  threat.  To 
till.;  end,  and  for  many  other  reasons,  we 
need  leaders  in  social,  political,  econopiic, 
aiid  cultural  areas  a.s  well  as  in  science. 

■  2.  We  realize,  however,  that  there  is  some 
imbal.-tnce  in  our  educational  prograiB|  at 
present.  Science,  mathematics,  and  lan- 
guages are  not  being  stressed  as  much  as  tihcy 
should,  and  their  position  in  the  curriculum 
should   be  strengthened, 

"3.  Tlie  Federal  role  should  be  to  assist, 
guide,  and  catalyze  the  educational  eflfOrts 
of  the  State  and  local  communities.  The 
Federal  Government  should  not  assume 
m.ijor  financial  support  of  the  schools,  but 
it  has  a  justifiable  concern  for  insuring  tjiat 
ed-jcation  in  all  schools  of  the  country  be 
maintained  at  a  high  level. 

"4.  la  initiating  Federal  programs,  pro- 
cedures should  be  esUablished  within  the 
States  which  will  Insure  that  the  general 
objectives  of  each   program  are  met.  allow- 


ing at  the  same  time  considerable  freedom 
to  the  States  for  the  determination  of  pro- 
gram details." 

These  recommendations  closely  parallel 
proposals  made  a  few  months  earlier  by  then 
President  Eiseniiower  before  an  audience  in 
Oklahoma  City: 

"We  need  scientists  in  the  10  years  ahead 
(My  scientific  advisers)  say  we  need  them 
by  thousands  more  than  we  are  presently 
planning  to  have.  The  Federal  Government 
can  deal  with  only  part  of  this  difficulty,  but 
it  must  and  will  do  its  part.  •  •  •  We  should 
among  otlier  things  have  *  •  •  a  system  of 
incentives  for  high-aptitude  students  to 
pursue  scientific  or  professional  studies;  a 
program  to  stimulate  good-quality  teach- 
ing of  mathematics  and  science;  provision 
for  more  laboratory  facilities;  and  measures, 
including  fellowships,  to  Increase  the  out- 
put of  qualified  teachers."  President  Eisen- 
hower said. 

Moreover,  as  suggested  by  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  it  t>ocame  apparent  as  the  liear- 
ings  progressed  that  a  major  handicap  in 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  is  the 
lack  of  language  preparation  for  our  rep- 
resentatives overseas.  Because  of  these  defi- 
ciencies they  are  too  often  unable  to  engage 
in  the  kind  of  person-to-person  relationship 
which  plays  such  a  vital  part  in  accurat« 
information  about  foreign  affairs,  as  well 
as  in  building  friendship  for  our  Nation 
throughout  the  world 

These  problems  underlined  the  urgent 
need  for  action  in  1958.  The  fact  that  the 
identical  problems  and  needs  persist  today 
renders  it  mandatory  that  the  legislation 
shaped  to  meet  these  problems  and  fill  these 
needs  be  continued  Fully  trained  com- 
petent people  cannot  be  produced  overnight 
The  National  Defense  Education  Act  was  not 
intended  to  be  and  could  not  have  been  a 
crash  program.  The  act  represents  a  thor- 
oughly researched,  carefully  Investigated, 
and  now  appropriately  tested  program  to 
help  State,  local,  and  private  efforts  to  give 
greater  support  to  basic  scientific  research, 
to  qviallty  In  edvicatlon.  to  instruction  in 
the  physical  sciences,  to  training  in  foreign 
languages,  and  to  the  development  of  our 
full  Intellectual,  cultural,  and  scientific 
capabilities 

U.S.  Office  of  Education  figures  for  the 
period  Immediately  prior  to  1958  indicate 
thftt  before  the  Defense  Education  Act  only 
one  out  of  three  students  took  a  chemistry 
course  during  their  high  school  training 
Only  one  out  of  four  took  physics,  one  out 
of  three  took  intermediate  algebra,  only  one 
out  of  eight  took  trigonometry  or  solid 
geometry  and  only  one  out  of  seven  took 
a  modern  foreign  language  Equally  shock- 
ing is  the  fact  that  at  that  time  about 
100.000  high  school  seniors  attended  schcwls 
where  there  was  offered  no  advanced  math- 
ematics of  any  kind.  This,  then,  was  the 
problem  as  It  existed  In  1958;  specifically 
those  subject  areas  most  vital  to  national 
security  were  suffering  from  substantial 
neglect  In  the  curriculum 

With  this  broad  picture  of  the  problems 
which  the  act  was  intended  to  resolve,  let  us 
now  examine  the  precise  solutions  offered  by 
the  legislation,  taking  up  each  part  of  the 
act  individually.  Let  us  further  review  how 
these  general  problem  areas  were  refined 
down  to  specific  deficiencies  which  could  be 
attacked  by  individual  titles  of  a  single  piece 
of  legislation. 

Finally,  let  us  survey  the  act's  accomplish- 
ments since  its  inception  How  well  has  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  succeeded  in 
overcoming  the  shortcomings  in  our  educa- 
tion system?  Recognizing  that  in  the  final 
analysis  this  is  the  inevitable  crux  of  any 
legislative  discussion  concerning  the  possible 
renewal  of  an  existing  law,  let  us  examine 
the  act  by  Individual  title,  summarizing  the 
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achievements  realized  as  a  result  of  its  hav- 
ing been  In  operation  over  the  past  several 
years. 

Title  II  of  NDEA  provides  loans  to  students 
in  iiistltutlons  of  higher  education.  College 
costs  are  at  the  highest  point  In  history. 
For  the  average  student  In  a  publicly  con- 
trolled institution,  the  annual  bill  has  risen 
to  $1,500;  and  for  his  counterpart  in  a  pri- 
vate institution  it  is  »2.000  Even  working 
full  time  through  the  summers  and  part 
time  during  the  school  year,  many  college 
students  cannot,  meet  that  kind  of  expense 
singlehanded.  If  their  families  cannot  help 
them,  nor  their  colleges,  nor  someone  else. 
they  will  have  no  choice  but  to  drop  out  of 
college 

This  is  precisely  the  dilemma  faced  by 
thousands  of  young  people  each  year  Some 
do  not  even  make  an  attempt  in  iJie  first 
place,  figures  show  that  only  hall  of  the  t<jp 
quarter  of  each  years  high  school  graduat- 
ing class  enter  college  OI  those  who  enter. 
only  about  half  continue  on  to  gradual* 
Tliere  is  little  doubt  that  financial  need  is 
one  of  the  biggest  factors  in  the  dropout. 

Title  II  provides  for  subst.antial  fln.mclal 
assistance  to  worthy  and  needy  students 
This  assistance  Is  in  the  form  of  loans  that 
bear  no  interest  until  repaynent  begins,  and 
the  borrowing  student  need  not  begin  repay- 
ment until  he  has  been  out  of  school  for  a 
year  A  student  may  obtain  as  much  as 
$1,000  a  year  for  5  years  If  he  fulfills  the  con- 
ditions of  the  act 

The  student  loan  program  has  achle\ed  a 
measure  of  success  which  even  its  most  ar- 
dent supporters  would  not  have  predicted 
As  of  June  30  of  ihL;  year  230.000  students 
have  received  loans  under  this  program  total- 
ing nearly  $130  million,  and  during  the  com- 
ing academic  year  another  $93  million  will  be 
lent  to  220.000  students  Many  students 
with  a  desire  for  and  the  ability  to  profit 
from  higher  education  were,  by  this  program, 
given  opportunity  for  advanced  schooling 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  an  eco- 
nomic impi>6siblllty  Illu.';' rating  this  Is  the 
fact  that  in  fiscal  1960  many  Ir.stitutions 
f(jund  that  they  had  so  underestimated  their 
needs,  they  would  not  be  able  to  make  com- 
mitments to  students  planning  to  enter  col- 
lege in  the  fall  of  1960  iniless  they  either 
denied  or  reduced  loans  during  the  year. 
To  remedy  this  situation,  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation of  $9  7  million  was  made  by  Con- 
gress to  assure  institutions  of  receiving  suffi- 
cient funds  to  fulull  approved  requests 
More  funds  were  appropriated  in  fiscal  1961. 
but  again  they  proved  inadequate  and  a 
supplemental  appropriation  was  made  to 
meet  the  student  demand 

This  program  has  already  h:id  significant 
effects  on  higher  education,  the  most  result 
probably  being  the  striking  cliange  in  atti- 
tude toward  the  uses  of  loans  to  enable 
deserMiig  students  who  are  economically 
restricted  to  meet  the  co.'^ts  of  higher  edu- 
cation. In  1955-56.  83.000  sttidents  borrowed 
from  all  institutional  loan  sources  only  $13  5 
million  to  provide  funds  for  higher  educa- 
tion, while  In  1959-60.  four  times  this 
amount  was  borrowed  from  NDEA  funds 
alone.  Indicative  of  this  change  in  attitude 
is  the  fact  that  of  the  1.357  institutions 
participating  in  the  national  defense  student 
loan  program.  639  of  them  had  ne\er  before 
had  loan  funds  on  their  campuses  Other 
colleges  which  did  have  loan  facilities  but 
were  using  them  in  an  extremely  limited 
manner  are  now  greatly  expanding  their  loan 
programs. 

A  second,  but  no  less  important  effect  of 
the  program  has  been  Illustrated  by  the 
approach  of  many  colleges  and  universities 
to  financial  asslst.ance  to  students.  Most 
Institutions  are  now  effectively  using  the 
■umbrella"  approach,  which  entails  bringing 
together  all  of  the  school's  financial  aid  re- 
sources such  as  loans,  scholarships,  grants- 


in-aid,  and  work  opportunities  to  more  ef- 
fectively meet  the  problems  of  the  particular 
needs  of  each  financially  needy  student 
Colleges  are  now  making  many  modifications 
of  their  own  loan  terms  in  light  of  NDEA 
practices.  The  loans-for-hlgher-educatlon 
program  has  been  solidly  iiitegrated  into 
the  entire  financial  aid  program. 

Further  indication  of  the  impact  this  pro- 
gram is  liavlng  In  meeting  the  needs  of  de- 
serving students  are  these  facts  developed 
from  a  questionnaire  sent  to  students  who 
made  national  defense  student  loans:  9 
out  of  10  borrowers  indicate  that  the  avail- 
ability of  their  student  loan  determined 
whether  they  were  able  to  start  or  contintie 
in  college.  2  out  of  every  5  borrowers 
came  from  families  whose  annual  incomes 
are  $4,000  or  less  and  5  out  of  every  7 
oanie  from  families  whose  Incomes  are  $6,000 
or  less,  a  little  over  9  out  of  10  borrow- 
ers have  no  more  than  $500  in  personal  sav- 
ings. 74  percent  of  the  borrowers  have 
blot  hers  and  sisters  of  college  age 

There  has  been  yet  another  significant  de- 
veiopner.t,  and  one  wlilch  has  been  ex- 
pressly encouraged  by  tiie  act  This  is  the 
combination  of  counseling  facilities  of  col- 
leges and  secondary  schools  to  encourage 
an  increasingly  greater  number  of  deserving 
but  needy  high  school  seniors  to  seek  higher 
education  Illustrating  the  fact  that  this 
counseling  combination  has  been  effective 
is  the  fact  that  In  1959,  11.133  loan  appli- 
cations were  approved  by  participating  in- 
stitutions from  high  schotil  seniors  planning 
to  enter  college  in  the  fall.  In  the  follow- 
ing spring  of  1960.  18,000  such  applications 
were  approved.  This  total  of  29.133  approved 
loans  for  the  2 -year  period  for  high  school 
seniors  represents  about  20  percent  of  the 
total  loans  approved  in  both  1958-59  and 
1959-60  From  this  percentage,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  program  is  successfully  appealing 
to  financially  restricted,  qualified  high 
school  seniors  desiring  a  college  education. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  one 
cf  the  major  purposes  of  the  siuacnt  loan 
program  is  to  encourage  ktudents  oenefiting 
from  tlKse  lo.ins  to  enter  teachir.g  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  by  giving 
special  consideration  to  them  In  granting 
loans  and  also  by  annually  reducing  the 
amount  of  the  total  sum  owed  proportion- 
ately to  the  number  of  postgraduate  years 
spent  In  toaching.  the  total  deduction  not 
to  fxcced  50  percent  A  recent  survey  shows 
that  a  little  over  one-half  of  the  sttident 
borrowers  have  Indicated  they  plan  to  teach 
in  elemer.tary  or  recondary  schools  after 
graduation. 

The  student  loan  program  also  provides 
special  consideration  in  making  loans  for 
student*  having  superior  academic  back- 
grotmd  in  the  fields  of  science,  niathematics 
engineering,  or  a  modern  foreign  language 
In  1958-  59.  5.056  students  had  their  loan  ap- 
plications approved  because  they  were  in 
need  of  the  funds  and  had  EUj:)erior  academic 
background  in  these  fields.  In  1969-60.  thi.<: 
figure  jumped  to  24.950  Such  a  remarkable 
increase  should  certainly  be  considered  pro<if 
that  this  prograni  Is  siiccessfully  providing 
for  more  and  more  of  the  Nation's  youth  the 
nipans  for  advanced  education  so  r.cce.?.sary 
to  progress  which  would  have  otherwise  been 
an  economic  imj>ossibllity  for  tJiem.  Loaiis 
to  college  freshmen  have  so  far  outnumbered 
tho.se  to  any  other  class,  that  it  can  cert.alnly 
be  said  to  be  obvious  that  many  taleiited 
high  school  seniors  now  cc>nfidently  plan  to 
attend  college  because  of  this  loan  piogiam 

Witness  after  witness  appearing  before 
both  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  ovi 
Education  during  the  Defense  Education  Act 
hearings  emphasized  our  lieed  to  strengthen 
instruction  in  the  elementary  and  secondaiy 
grades  in  science,  mathematics,  and  modern 
foreign  languages.     The  fundamentiil  weak- 


nesses reported  were  three :  ( 1 )  Neglect  of 
these  three  subject  areas  in  the  curriculvim, 
(2)  an  Inferior  quality  of  Instruction,  and 
i3i  an  Inadequate  budget  for  such  things  as 
laboratory  equipment  and  audiovisual  ma- 
terials 

Regarding  the  latter  weakness.  Dr.  Glenn 
O  Blough.  then  president  of  the  National 
Science  Teachers'  Association,  and  associate 
professor  of  education.  University  of  Mary- 
land, testified:  "The  proper,  resourceful 
teaching  of  science  is  expensive,  compared  to 
other  fields  of  education  But  efforts  to 
teach  science  without  adequate  laboratory 
and  demonstration  equipment  deprive  stu- 
dents of  experiences  with  the  very  heart  and 
soul  of  scientific  endeavor  In  other  words, 
to  teach  science  without  proper  equipment  Is 
practically    useless   " 

Title  III  meets  this  combined  need 
for  equipment  and  supervision  (Title  VI 
provides  teacher  training  for  language  In- 
structors, and  another  act  provides  for  a 
teacher-institute  program  for  science  and 
mathematics  instructors  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  National  Science  Foundation.) 

Under  title  III.  funds  for  equipment  may 
be  spent  to  acquire  ( 1 )  equipment  suitable 
for  education  In  science,  mathematics,  or 
modern  foreign  languages  in  the  elementary 
or  secoiidary  schools,  or  both,  and  (2)  minor 
remodeling  of  laboratory  or  other  space  suit- 
able for  such  equipment.  Such  funds  are 
provided  on  a  matching  basis,  and  each  Fed- 
eral dollar  must  be  equaled  by  either  State 
or   local  money 

Some  title  III  money  is  also  reserved  as 
loans  for  private  schools  Each  year  12  per- 
cent of  the  available  funds  Is  set  aside  and 
each  State  shares  in  this  amount  on  the 
basis  of  its  private  school  enrollment. 

Finally,  title  III  also  authorizes  funds  to 
be  paid  ever  a  4-year  period  to  State  educa- 
tional agencies  for  expanding  or  Improving 
their  supervisory  or  related  services  to  public 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  In  science, 
mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  languages 

It  is  an  obvious  and  well-known  fact  that 
althovigh  mai:iy  of  our  Nation's  schools  are 
well  equipped,  having  excellent  curriculum 
programs  and  qualified  top-grade  teachers. 
there  are  also  many  others  which  fall  far 
short  In  equipment  and  personnel  of  ful- 
filling the  educational  needs  of  the  students 
of  their  communities  The  primary  objec- 
tive of  title  III  is  to  provide  for  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  pupils  in  our  country's 
public  and  nonpublic  schools  the  needed 
equipment  and  materials  necessary  to  assure 
superior  and  quality  Instruction  in  the  sub- 
jects of  science,  mathematics,  and  modern 
foreign  languages  Reports  from  State  ad- 
ministrators and  private  school  officials 
during  fiscal  year  1960  have  been  favorably 
indicative  that  the  title  III  program  Is  ef- 
fectively implementing  the  achievement  of 
this  objective  These  1960  reports  show  pur- 
chases r.f  larger  amounts  of  material  and 
equlpnietit  m  schools  where,  prior  to  NDEA 
inception,  these  facilities  were  practically 
nonexistent 

In  the  courses  of  science  and  mathematics, 
the  purchase  of  badly  needed  materials  and 
equipment  has  resulted  in  modernization  of 
cl.i.sses  and  great  improvement  In  the  quality 
of  Instruction.  In  many  cases,  these  pur- 
ciiiwcs  have  led  to  the  addition  of  new 
corirse*^,  and  in  all  instances  the  addition  of 
greatly  improved  facilities  has  generated 
striking  increases  In  stvident  interest  and 
enrollment  in  the  fields  of  science  and 
mathematics.  A  nuniber  of  States  are  ex- 
periencing gains  as  high  as  50  percent 
Many  States  have  reported  that  the  in- 
creased interest  and  the  great  Improvement 
in  the  qu.~.lity  of  these  courses  has,  as  an 
unexpected  but  gratifying  side  effect  of  the 
act,  stimulated  Improvement  in  other  in- 
structional fields  such  as  English  and  social 
studies. 
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One  State  adHilBlstrator  reported  a  72-per- 
cent Increase  In  foreign  language  enroll- 
ments. In  a  statement  analyzing  the  effect 
on  language  classes  of  this  title,  he  reporta: 
"Scbools  liave  Increased  enrollments  In 
language  study  at  all  levels;  students  are 
more  interested:  dropouts  are  fewer:  ele- 
mentary programs  are  rated  by  teachers  and 
administrators  involved  as  highly  desirable 
and  effective.  •  •  •  The  time  given  to  lan- 
guages did  not  lessen  achievement  In  other 
areas,  and  In  some  Instances,  students  per- 
formed better  In  other  subjects." 

Many  States  reported  that  the  addition 
of  new  laboratory  equipment,  audiovisual 
aids,  and  new  science  materials  and  facili- 
ties has  greatly  contributed  to  the  Increased 
Interest  and  enrollments  In  the  science  sub- 
jects. One  State  reported  the  following  ef- 
fects of  the  title  in  program: 

Improved  greatly  the  existing  science 
laboratories  In  project  schools  and  stimu- 
lated the  buUdlng  and  equipping  of  new 
laboratory  space. 

Motivated  attendance  of  science  teachers 
In  science  mstltutes.  restilting  In  Improved 
teaching. 

Increased  the  number  of  course  offerings 
and  student  enrollment. 

Caused  schools  to  reprogram  the  offerings 
In  mathematics  and  science  so  as  to  chal- 
lenge more  of  the  talented  students. 

Caused  many  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  to  Incorporate  Into  their  science  cur- 
riculum more  meaningful  and  experimental 
approaches  In  methodology  and  content. 

In  dollars,  projects,  and  classrooms,  the 
powerfxil  Impact  of  title  III  during  the  first 
2  fiscal  years  Is  demonstrated  by  the  follow- 
ing figures: 

One  hundred  and  thirty  million  dollars' 
worth  of  new  instructional  equipment  sup- 
plied through  approximately  57,000  local 
school  district  projects. 

McMre  than  2,500  new  electronic  language 
laboratories,  making  possible  the  use  of  new 
and  Improved  methods  of  teaching  languages 
In  the  secondary  schools.  When  the  NDEA 
became  law,  about  64  such  laboratories  were 
in  use  in  secondary  schools. 

Mofe  than  5.000  classrooms  and  labora- 
tories remodeled  to  accommodate  new  equip- 
ment. 

State  supervisory  staffs  In  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  modem  foreign  languages  in- 
creased from  a  total  of  33  In  1958  to  approxi- 
mately 208  today. 

Yet  another  important  effect  of  this  pro- 
gram is  the  strengthening  of  State  leader- 
ship and  services  which  Ls  one  of  the  basic 
reqviirements  of  a  stronger  educational  sys- 
tem. One  State  official  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  this  program  has  had  more  impact  on 
the  improvement  of  instruction  In  his  State 
than  any  other  effort  In  education  In  the 
past  25  years. 

still  another  notable  point  Is  the  fact 
that  under  this  title,  ttie  private  nonprofit 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  have  uti- 
lized loan  funds  to  greatly  broaden  and  Im- 
prove their  educational  programs.  Roughly 
half  of  these  schools  obtaining  loans  indi- 
cate plana  to  offer  courses  in  science  and 
modern  foreign  languages  for  the  first  time. 
Many  of  these  schools  assert  that  prior  to 
NDEA  they  had  been  unable  to  furnish  well- 
equlpped  laboratories  for  student  instruction 
and  use.  All  of  these  Improvements  greatly 
add  to  the  schools'  ability  to  attract  and 
hold  well-qualified  Instructors,  meet  certi- 
fication standards,  and  more  adequately  pre- 
pare their  students  for  college  entrance. 

It  Is  apparent  from  these  facts  that  the 
long-range  beneficial  effects  of  this  program 
toward  a  stronger,  more  efficient  national 
educational  system  are  both  immediately 
and  potentially  virtually  limitless. 

Title  rv  looks  to  the  providing  of  more 
college  teachers.  It  does  so  on  the  very  eve 
of  a  crisis:  Within  the  next  few  years,  col- 
leges will  encounter  an  enormous  Increase  In 
students,    the    first    wave    of    the    so-called 


baby  boom  which  followed  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  The  impact  will  find  colleges  short 
of  room,  but — worse  still.  It  will  find  them 
short  of  teachers. 

In  the  last  few  years,  when  the  ranks  Of 
teachers  with  doctors*  degrees  should  have 
been  swelling,  they  have  actually  been  thin- 
ning. The  number  of  people  earning  Ph 
D.'s  has  remained  about  the  same  since 
1954,  and  of  each  year's  total,  only  about 
half  chose  college  teaching  as  a  profession 
and  only  a  fifth  were  new  college  teachers 
In  certain  critical  fields — science  and  engi- 
neering, for  example — the  proportion  has 
been  even  less.  Of  those  earning  doctoratefi 
In  chemistry  in  1956-57  and  1957-58.  only 
one-tenth  entered  college  teaching.  In  re- 
cent years  colleges  have  been  adding  about 
3.000  to  4.000  teachers  with  Ph  D 's  every 
year;  but  additions  like  these  will  be  woe- 
fully Inadequate  for  the  future.  C')nserva- 
tive  estimates  say  that  In  the  coming  decade 
colleges  must  recruit  between  15.000  and 
22.000  teachers  a  year. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  shortage  Qf 
college  teachers  is  the  fact  that  gradtiatt 
programs  are  not  widely  available.  Out  of 
approximately  1.350  degree-granting  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States,  only  about  160 
give  doctoral  degrees;  and  many  of  these 
have  resources  for  only  a  few  graduate  stu- 
dents. In  1956-57,  one-third  of  the  new 
doctoral  degrees  granted  in  the  entire  Na- 
tion were  granted  by  institutions  in  onlJy 
three  States. 

To  the  solution  of  this  double  problem-^ 
the  uneven  distribution  of  graduate  pro- 
grams and  the  economic  needs  of  the  stu- 
dents— title  IV  addresses  itself  It  takes 
two  approaches:  Providing  students  with 
funds,  and  increasing  the  number  and  scope 
of  graduate  programs  of  study 

This  title  of  the  act  provides  fvmds  for 
5.500  fellowships  which  may  be  awarded  over 
a  4-year  p>erlod  by  the  Commissioner  E.idi 
fellowship  is  for  a  period  of  3  years  or  lesp 
The  graduate  school  In  which  the  fellow  Is 
enrolled  receives  each  year  up  to  $2,500  to 
help  pay  the  cost  of  the  approved  graduate 
program.  The  basis  for  approval  of  an  insti- 
tution's program  la  the  Commissioner's 
finding:  d)  That  the  program  is  either  new 
or  expanded:  i2)  that  It  is  both  a  substantial 
addition  to  the  Nation's  graduate  training 
facilities  and  that  it  contributes  to  the  wider 
geographic  distribution  of  sxich  facilities;  and 
(3)  that  the  Institution.  In  accepting  stu- 
dents for  fellowships,  must  give  prefererice 
to  persons  Interested  In  becoming  college 
teachers. 

Already,  under  title  IV.  4.000  crraduate  fel- 
lowships have  been  awarded  to  students  pre- 
paring for  college  teaching.  With  each  of 
these  fellowships  the  graduate  school  receives 
a  grant  of  up  to  $2,500,  and  by  the  end  of 
this  coming  academic  year  a  total  of  $16 
million  will  have  been  allocated  to  the 
participating  gradiiate  schools  to  help  them 
establish  the  new  and  expand  the  existing 
graduate  programs  In  which  the  national 
defense  fellows  are  studying.  This  is  ob- 
viously a  great  step  forward  in  providing 
the  quali&ed  instructors  necessary  for  our 
fast  expanding  higher  education  systems  and 
rapidly  increasing  college  enrollment. 

The  national  defense  graduate  fellowship 
program  has  the  unique  characteristic  among 
Federal  fellowship  programs  of  making  no 
restriction  as  to  the  field  of  study  and  there 
Is  no  priority  set  among  tJie  various  area.s  of 
study  in  the  award  of  fellowships.  One  of 
the  major  objectives  of  title  IV  is  to  encour- 
age graduate  students  to  prepare  for  college 
teaching.  To  obtain  evidence  that  this  ob- 
jective Is  being  achieved  questlonualre.s 
were  sent  to  all  students  who  had  received 
fellowships  in  1959-60.  These  question- 
naires were  so  phrased  as  to  determine  to 
what  extent  the  award  of  the  fellowships 
had  affected  the  student's  future  career 
plans.     When    returned,    the   questionnaires 


Indicated  that  34  percent  of  the  students 
would   not  have  entered  graduate  school  In 

1959  if  they  had  not  received  the  fellowships 
and  that  65  percent  did  not  decide  to  work 
for  a  doctoral  degree  until  they  had  re- 
ceived the  award.  Prior  to  receiving  a  fel- 
lowship, only  about  21  percent  had  decided 
to  become  college  teachers  Additionally, 
these  students  stated  that  the  awards  would 
save  them  an  average  of  2  4  years  In  the 
time  required  to  earn  a  doctoral  degree. 
This  would  seem  to  be  a  significant  figure, 
since  one  of  the  primary  obstacles  to  earning 
a  doctoral  degree  is  the  extreme  length  of 
time  required. 

Thus  title  IV  Is  an  Integral  pajt  of  the 
Defense  Education  .^ct.  offering  a  great  part 
of  the  answer  required  to  the  not-far-dis- 
tant problem  of  overcrowded  and  under- 
staffed  college  classrooms. 

Every  year  about  200.000  able  young  people. 
some  exceptionally  talented,  drop  out  of  high 
school  or  turn  their  backs  on  college  For 
nearly  half  of  them  the  problem  is  a  simple 
lack  of  money:  but  all  the  rest  drop  out 
precisely  because  they  no  longer  wish  to  at- 
tend school.  Their  lack  of  desire  is  more 
complex  than  lack  of  money  and  Infinitely 
more  complicated  to  overcome  Many  have 
never  discovered  that  they  are  bright  and 
have  never  conceived  of  themselves  a«  col- 
lege material.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  aimed 
their  individual  sights  toward  goals  fur  be- 
neath their  actual  potential,  chiefly  because 
no  one  ever  helped  them  look  further  and 
higher. 

Title  V  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  established  a  broad  program  of  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing  to  reduce  this  flagrant 
waste  of  the  Nation's  Intellectual  resources. 
It  alms  nt  bringing  closer  the  day  when  the 
benefits  of  wise  guidance  will  be  available 
to  all  children  Its  immediate  goals  are 
two:  More  guld.ince,  Including  testing.  In 
every  State,  and  enough  prof e.=  slonal  coun- 
selors and  other  guidance  staff  to  do  the  Job. 

Flirt  h  of  title  V  authorizes  funds  for 
grants  to  State  educational  agencies  for 
better  guld.incc  programs.  Including  both 
testiDg  and  counseling.  To  assist  In  train- 
ing iiie  professional  people  to  carry  out  the 
programs  established  In  part  A,  part  B 
authorizes  counseling  and  guidence  train- 
ing Institutes.  The  Commissioner  arranges 
by  contract  with  colleges  and  universities 
for  them  to  operate  these  institutes. 

Concrete  statistics  have  already  proven 
the  worth  and  value  of  subtitles  A  and  B 
of  title  V  During  the  2  years  of  operation 
of  title  V-A.  there  has  been  a  50-percent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  qualified  full-time 
cquiv.ilcnt  counselors  employed  by  .secondary 
schools.  As  a  whole,  the  counselor-pupil 
ratio  for  the  Nation  has  gone  from  1  to  750 
to  1  to  610.  a  considerable  stride  tt)ward  the 
1  to  300  which  is  establi.shed  as  acceptable 
Durintr  the  schotil  year  of  19.59-60.  aptitude 
and  ability  tefrs  given  to  public  secondary 
Fchool  students  under  title  V-A  exceeded 
6  8  million,  over  one-third  of  the  19  mil- 
lion given  In  the  country. 

Tlie  progress  Ju.st  stated  for  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  becomes  especially  remarkable 
when  cited  for  Individual  States  in  which 
major  efforts  have  been  prompted  by  this 
title  For  Instance,  the  number  of  full-time 
gtildance  counselors  in  North  Carolina  In- 
crea.sed  from  18  In  1958  59  to  100  in  1960-61. 
In  Oklahoma,  the  expenditures  for  local 
guidance,  counscllnn:,  and  testing  prnfrrams 
Increased  from  $300,000.  $70  000  of  which 
was  Federal  fund.s,  to  $956  414,  $185,000  of 
this  figure  being  Federal  funds,  over  the 
period  January  19,59  to  July  1960. 

Under  section  B  of  title  V,  8,420  high 
school  counselors  and  teachers  preparing  to 
be  counselors  have  received  training  at  236 
counseling  and  guidance  training  insti- 
tutes, and  during  this  academic  year  an- 
other 580  counselors  will  be  attending  17 
regular  session   institutes.     Over   the   entire 
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Nation  the  effect  of  these  Institutes  has  been 
felt.  Students  from  virtually  every  State 
have  enrolled  in  these  institutes  in  gratify- 
ing numbers. 

The  success  and  value  of  these  institutes 
is  shown  In  a  number  of  ways.  Counselors 
and  teachers  who  have  attended  these  insti- 
tutes report  great  improvement  in  their  skill 
as  counselors  accompanied  by  greater  inter- 
est in  and  enthusiasm  for  this  type  of  work. 
Tliey  express  greater  satisfaction  In  their 
Jobs  and  In  many  Instances  have  been  in- 
spired to  continue  their  counseling  educa- 
tion at  their  own  expen.se 

An  important  part  of  achieving  a  strong 
and  workable  national  education  system  is 
this  program,  which  is  finding  an  answer  to 
the  problem  of  giving  our  Nations  students 
necessary  counseling  and  guidance  required 
to  salvage  the  myriad  able  and  talented 
students  who  might  otherwise  fail  to  con- 
tinue their  cducatloii  beyond  high  school 
and  to  properly  channel   their  abilities 

Title  VI  of  the  act  is  directed  toward  the 
development  of  good  te.ichers  in  modern 
foreign  languages  The  United  Suites  has 
substantial  Interests  m  overcoming  the 
shortcomings  in  langviage  instruction  in  our 
schools.  Our  investments  outside  our  own 
shores  are  the  largest  of  any  nation  in  the 
world;  our  diplomatic  corps  represents  us 
everywhere:  our  Armed  Forces  are  stationed 
in  many  areas  of  the  globe;  and  our  citizens 
are  the  world's  most  ubiquitous  tourists 
Despite  all  this,  we  stand  in  desperate  need 
for  more  and  better  modern  foreign  lan- 
guage instruction 

Title  VI  attacks  the  problem  at  its  root  — 
the  shortage  of  good  language  teachers 
Through  part  .^  It  seeks  more  teachers  of 
important  but  rarely  taught  languages: 
through  part  B  it  seeks  better  teachers  for 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 

Actually,  part  A  encourages  three  things — 
more  study  of  neglected  languages  and  also 
oJ  the  areas  where  they  are  spoken  and  more 
research  on  language  instruction  Language 
and  area  centers  are  authorized  to  provide 
instruction  not  only  in  the  languages  them- 
selves, but  In  the  economic  and  cultural  as- 
pects of  the  countries  or  areas  in  which  they 
are  spoken  Students  undergoing  advanced 
training  in  one  of  the  neglected  languages 
are  eligible  to  be  awarded  stipends  Part  A 
also  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  make 
studies  and  surveys  to  determine  the  exact 
needs  in  foreign  language  Instruction.  In 
addition,  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
develop  specialized  materials  that  will  be 
useful  in  training  those  who  teach  languages 
and  related  subjects 

The  language  institutes  in  part  B  focus  on 
one  thing — the  Improvement  of  the  teaching 
of  modern  foreign  languages  In  all  of  our 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  particu- 
larly through  new  teaching  methods  and  In- 
structional materials  They  offer  advanced 
training  to  language  teachers,  both  present 
and  prospective,  and  to  anyone  who  trains  or 
sUf)ervises  such  teachers 

Title  VI.  divided  into  subtitles  A  and  B. 
is  effectively  instrumental  In  the  much 
needed  strengthening  of  instruction  in  the 
languages  uncommonly  taught  There  is  an 
urgent  need  In  education.  Government,  busi- 
ness, and  industry  for  people  who  are  pro- 
ficient in  these  languages  Through  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  scholars  throughout  the 
Nation  are  enabled  to  apply  their  talents 
and  energies  to  the  immediate  need  for 
Improving  language  Instruction 

There  are  three  major  ways  ii^  which  lan- 
guage instruction  has  been  strengthened  by 
this  Federal  support,  which  is  matched  by 
the  participating  Institutions: 

First,  Institutions  with  programs  In  the 
uncommon  languages  and  related  studies 
have  been  able  to  intensify  their  language 
instruction  programs — in  some  Instances,  to 
the  extent  of  doubling  the  amount  of  class 
instruction.  Forty-seven  language  and 
aiea  centers  are   being  supported  this  year 


with  $1,751,000  in  Federal  funds.  To  this 
the  Institutions  are  not  only  contributing 
a  matching  amount  but  are  adding  another 
$1  million.  This  brings  the  total  Federal 
investment  In  the  first  3  years  of  the  pro- 
gram to  $3.8  milUon  and  the  institutional 
investment  to  $4  8  million 

Secondly,  as  a  result  of  the  preceding  im- 
provement, a  greater  number  of  students 
are  attracted  by  these  language  and  area 
studies 

Third,  the  program  is  greatly  implement- 
ing achievement  of  a  balr.nce  at  individual 
institutions  between  language  and  area 
studies  In  the  past,  area  studies  of  ne- 
cessity have  been  disproportionately  empha- 
sized, taut  with  the  aid  of  the  language  and 
area  program  these  institutions  arc  able  to 
focus  more  attention  to  the  study  of 
languages 

Supplementing  these  benefits  are  the  addi- 
tional two  provisions  under  subtitle  A  of 
title  VI.  the  allocations  for  nnxlern  foreign 
lungu;xge  fellowshipis  and  research  and 
studies  to  provide  the  basis  for  improving 
and  expanding  the  teaching  of  modern  for- 
eign   languages,   in   the  schools  and  colleges. 

The  fellowship  provision  Is  In  close  asso- 
ciation With  the  language  and  area  centers 
program  Its  primnry  objective  is  to  pro- 
vide economic  aid  at  the  graduate  level  in 
order  to  fac.litrite  and  expedite  the  flow 
of  capable  and  proficient  trained  special- 
ists in  the  uncommonly  taught  and  neglected 
languages  Into  Institutioiis  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  public  service 

Illustrating  the  success  of  the  fellowship 
program  is  the  fact  that  in  fiscal  year  1961, 
709  fellowships  were  awarded  for  study  In 
37  languages  at  47  graduate  schools.  This. 
in  .addition  to  the  171  fellowships  awardc-d 
in  fiscal  year  1D59  and  the  472  feiiowshiiw 
awarded  ui  fiscal  1960.  means  that  a  total  of 
1,412  graduate  fello-seshlps  were  awarded  in 
the  first  3  years  of  this  program^.  Of  the  768 
fellowships  awarded  in  fiscal  1960,  261  were 
renewals  of  fellowshliJS  awarded  in  1959  and 
1960 

Under  the  research  and  studies  provisions, 
a  total  of  161  projects  have  been  initiated  at 
a  cofct  of  $8.5  million.  The  development  of 
tests  for  languages  teachers  and  of  instruc- 
tional materials  emphasizing  the  speaking 
a.nd  understanding  aspects  of  learning  lan- 
guages shows  portent  of  having  a  definite 
and  direct  Influence  en  language  instruction. 
A  large  part  of  the  Inrtructlonal  materials 
are  presently  being  used  on  an  experimental 
basis  and  the  tests  are  in  the  process  of 
completion. 

Particularly  significant  in  the  rese<u-ch  and 
studies  program  is  the  development  of  badly 
needed  specialized  Instructional  materials 
for  the  neglected  languages.  Roughly  200 
such  special  materials  for  al!  countries  on 
the  globe  are  being  developed  at  a  cost  of 
over  $3  5  million  of  fiscal  1959.  1960.  and  1961 
funds.  Included  in  these  are  linguistic 
pnalysos  of  various  languages,  basic  courses, 
readers,  reference  grammars,  dictionaries, 
manuals,  bibliographies,  and  reports  on  con- 
ferences v.hlch  have  been  held  to  more  ac- 
curately determine  needs  and  resovirces  avail- 
able for  the  development  of  a  varied  number 
o:  languages. 

Through  the  langu.^ge  research  and  studies 
program  under  title  VI,  the  resources  of 
modern  foreign  language  teaching  and 
schol.'\rsh;p  can  be  focused  on  one  of  the 
primary  deficiencies  in  this  Nation's  educa- 
tion system 

Part  B  of  title  VI.  tiie  provision  for  lan- 
gup.gc  Insti'^utes.  Is  successfully  designed  to 
equip  language  Instructors  with  a  greater 
proficiency  and  fluency  In  the  language  they 
teach  and  to  provide  them  w^lth  new  and 
more  effective  methods  of  language  teaching. 

The  Institutes  program  has  enjoyed  a  high 
degree  of  success.  From  the  start  of  the  pro- 
gram up  to  and  including  Institutes  being 
condticKd  during  the  current  academic  ye.ar. 


7,000  elementary  and  secondary  school  lan- 
guage teachers  will  have  received  training  at 
133  language  institutes. 

Over  25.000  language  teachers  made  appli- 
cation to  attend  the  1961  summer  and  regu- 
lar session  institutes.  This  figure  Is  about 
2'2  times  the  number  who  had  applied  to 
attend  the  1960  Institutes.  Only  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  qualified  applicants  could  be 
accommodated  at  the  68  sunmier  institutes 
in    1961 

Obviously  these  institutes  are  a  dynamic 
and  positive  achievement  toward  solving  the 
Increasing  problem  of  adequate  language  in- 
struction In  Amerlcaii  schools.  The  refults 
of  this  prograni  have  demonstrated  an  un- 
precedented experience  in  professional  stim- 
ulus, in  the  Improvement  of  language  pro- 
ficiency, and  in  cultural  enrichment.  It  is 
calculated  that,  as  a  result  of  this  advanced 
specialized  training,  700.000  pupils  through- 
out the  Nation  received  the  many  benefits 
of  greatly  Improved  language  Instruction  in 
the  fall  of  1960 

A  new  and  important  development  which 
promises  to  have  far-reaching  effects  upon 
our  relations  with  Latin  American  countries 
IS  the  implementation  of  a  Latin  American 
studies  program.  The  program,  which  will 
be  developed  within  the  present  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations  of  title  VI,  will  focus 
new  attention  on  Latin  American  languages 
and  studies  and  will  prepare  high  level  spe- 
cialists to  work  m  Latin  America.  The  Latin 
.\mcrlcan  studies  program  is.  In  a  sense,  a 
part  of  President  Kennedy's  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

The  objective  of  title  VII  is  exploration 
of  the  new  educational  media.  It  provides 
for  research  and  experimentation  in  the 
more  effective  utilization  of  television,  radio. 
motion  pictures,  and  related  media  for  edu- 
cational purposes  In  a  two-part  title.  Part 
A  authorizes  getting  the  facts  on  new  media. 
and  part  B  provides  for  the  dissemination 
of  this  gathered  material. 

Quoting  directly  from  the  wording  of  the 
act.  title  VII  calls  for  •■•  •  •  research  and 
experimentation  in  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  projects  involving  television, 
radio,  motion  pictures,  and  related  media  of 
communication  which  may  prove  of  value 
to  State  or  local  educational  agencies  in  the 
operation  of  their  public  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  to  institutions  of  higher 
education,  including  the  development  of  new 
and  more  effective  techniques  and  methods 
( 1  i  for  utilizing  and  adapting  motion  plc- 
ttires,  video  tapes,  and  other  audiovisual 
aids,  filmstrips.  slides  and  other  visual  aids, 
recordings  i  including  magnetic  tapes)  and 
other  auditory  aids,  and  radio  or  television 
program  scripts  for  such  purposes;  ( 2 )  for 
training  teachers  to  utilize  such  media  with 
maximum  effectiveness:  and  (3)  for  present- 
ing academic  subject  matter  through  such 
media"  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
encourage  this  research  and  ezp>erimentation 
by  either  making  grants-in-aid  to  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agencies,  organizations,  and 
individuals,  or  by  entering  into  contracts 
with  public  or  private  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, groups,  or  individuals. 

Part  B  of  title  VII  makes  possible  four 
ways  the  Comniissioner  may  disseminate  in- 
formation on  new  education  media:  ( 1  \  Make 
studies  and  surveys:  (2)  publish  catalogs, 
reviews,  bibliographies,  and  other  needed 
materials;  (3)  provide  upon  request,  advice, 
technical  assistance,  and  demonstrations  to 
State  and  local  agencies  and  institutions  of 
higher  education:  and  (4|  publish  an  annual 
report  of  developments  in  the  use  of  com- 
munications media  for  educational  purposes, 
including  projects  initiated  under  the  title 

Title  VII  l5  a  vital  and  salient  provision 
of  the  Defense  Education  Act.  Part  A  of 
this  program  provides  funds  for  progressive 
research  and  experimentation  in  modern  ed- 
ucational media  and  new  teaching  tools 
which   wiU    necessarily   be   utilized   to  keep 
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up  with  the  immediate  aiid  fast-growing  de- 
mand for  a.  greater  nimibex  <tf  qualified 
teachers  for  the  much  greater  number  at 
atudentfi. 

Indicative  of  the  interest  in  and  succe&s 
of  this  title  of  the  act  Is  the  imprestlve  fact 
that  on  the  basis  of  only  3  years'  activity, 
1£0  title  VII  research  projects  have  been  initi- 
ated Ic  39  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. It  Is  certainly  apparent  from  this  figure 
alone  that  this  program  will  provide  vitally 
important  Information  In  the  form  of  re- 
search evidence  about  application  and  re- 
sults of  the  uses  of  newer  educational  media 
such  as  educational  television,  teaching 
machines,  language  laboratories,  and  projec- 
tion equipment. 

In  the  next  2  years  the  results  and  find- 
ings of  the  projects  now  In  progress  will  be 
available;  new  and  additional  projects  will 
provide  additional  sources  of  knowledge  rel- 
ative to  teaching  and  learning — thereby  add- 
ing to  the  eventual  success  of  the  objectives 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act:  to 
provide  for  our  country  a  strong,  workable, 
and  efficient  system  of  education. 

Subtitle  B  of  the  title  VTI  program  which 
provides  for  dissemlniitlon  of  informsition  on 
the  new  educational  media  has  already  seen 
the  completion  of  40  high-priority  projects 
and  another  37  are  now  underway.  A  por- 
tlOTi  of  these  projects  were  emergency  rem- 
edies to  immediate  and  painfully  urgent 
problems.,  Some  were  Important  segments 
of  a  long-range  Information  program,  the 
basic  purpose  of  which  Is  to  provide  the 
infcnrmatlon  pertinent  to,  and  the  means  for, 
appropriate  modification  and  improvement 
of  present  educational  practices.  Other 
projects  under  this  portion  of  title  Vn 
have  provided  and  are  providing  bases  for 
solutions  to  fundamental  problems  regarding 
the  role  of  these  communication  media  in 
our  schools. 

The  number  of  conferences,  reports,  sur- 
veys, and  research  results  In  the  new  media 
fields  which  have  been  developed  under  title 
vn  are  so  numerous  as  to  be  virtually  impos- 
sible to  list.  The  results  have  been,  and 
will  prove  to  be  even  more  Invaluable  in 
determining  the  educational  uses  of  com- 
munication media.  This  title  offers  as- 
surance of  highest  quality  research  in  this 
field  for  years  to  come. 

Title  Vm  established  area  vocational  edu- 
cation programs.  Every  engineer  needs  five 
assistants  behind  him  if  he  Is  to  put  his 
knowledge  and  skills  to  their  best  use.  Tet. 
in  the  United  States,  though  engineers  are 
in  short  supply,  we  have  more  engineers 
than  technicians.  Scientists  are  perform- 
ing Jobs  that  technicians  could  do  to  better 
advantage.  Our  Nation  needs  these  trained 
people  In  all  areas  of  scientific  develop- 
ment— electricity,  electronics,  atomic  energy, 
engineering,  chemistry  Instrumentation,  tool 
design,  aviation,  and  industrial  planning. 
Not  to  produce  them  fast  enough  mean.s 
denying  ourselves  many  of  the  fine  advances 
of  science;  it  means  weakening  our  first  line 
of  defense,  skilled  manpower,  at  the  very 
moment  we  should  be  making  It  as  strong 
as  we  can. 

Title  VIII.  which  alms  at  alleviating  this 
manpower  shortage.  Is  In  fact  an  amend- 
ment to  another  act.  Actually,  it  adds  a 
new  title,  title  III,  to  the  George-Barden 
Act,  which  for  a  dozen  years  has  augmented 
the  vocational  education  programs  of  less- 
than-college  grade  begun  by  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  back  in  1917.  The  new  measures 
will  provide  training  for  highly  skilled  tech- 
nicians In  recognized  occupations  requiring 
scientific  knowledge  in  those  fields  which 
are  necessary  for  the  national  defense. 

The  effects  of  this  title,  which  provides 
area  vocational  education  programs  to  train 
less-than-conege-grade  individuals  of  varied 
ages,  have  been  wide  range  and  highly  grati- 
fying. X>espite  being  Initially  handicapped 
by  the  fact  that  the  program  started  after 


achool  programs  and  budgets  were  already 
planned  in  the  1953-59  school  year,  such  pro- 
grams speedily  gathered  momentum  In  1960, 
the  first  full  year  of  operation.  Vocational 
educator  across  the  Nation  competently  and 
efficiently  met  the  challenge  and  assuxnad 
the  responsibility  for  the  training  of  tilglily 
skilled  technicians.  The  greater  portion  cf 
the  preliminary  phases  of  this  program  have 
been  compkleted  and  it  is  apparent  that  the 
States  have  laid  a  solid  and  lasting  founda- 
tion for  the  years  ahead. 

Factual  statistics  firmly  support  the  greai 
success  and  acceptance  of  this  program. 
DiuLng  fiscal  1960  a  total  of  101,279  persons, 
over  twice  as  many  as  in  fiscal  1959.  were 
enrolled  in  1,503  programs  and  courses  for 
the  training  of  technicians  under  title  vni 
Approximately  32,937  persons  were  enrolletl 
in  498  preparatory  programs  and  68.342  In 
905  extension  programs.  The  growth  of  thus 
program  in  the  first  2  years  indicates  thai 
there  will  be  a  substantial  increase  lu  aii 
these  figures  in  fiscal  1961. 

Preparatory  courses  offered  to  date  consle;. 
of  nine  occupation  fields;  electronic,  me- 
chanical, electrical,  chemical,  aeronauticsi. 
production,  civil,  1  as trii mentation,  and  data 
processing  and  computer  programing.  It  .£ 
predicted  with  assurance  that  new  cixrrlc- 
ulums  in  various  other  areas  of  technology 
will  be  established  as  the  program  develops 

After  2  years  of  operation  under  NDEA. 
title  vm  has  made  possible  a  rigorous  qual- 
ity of  instruction  in  the  preparation  of 
skilled  technicians,  many  In  geographic  areas 
where  such  instruction  was  not  previout'y 
available.  This  has  resulted  in  greater  com- 
mitments of  funds  by  the  States  themselves, 
at  their  own  Initiative,  to  the  area  concept 
of  vocational  Instruction. 

Additionally,  unit  extension  courses  have 
been  introduced  which  emphasize  the  appli- 
cations of  science  and  mathematics  in  spe- 
cial technologies  such  as  tool  optics,  missile 
telemetry.  servomechaniEm.  radar  theory, 
automation  electronics,  microwave  theory, 
theory  of  transistors,  electronic  data  proc- 
essing, stress  analysis,  technical  report  writ- 
ing, cost  analysis,  time  study,  quality  control. 
and  tool  planning. 

Title  IX,  the  only  part  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  not  charged  to  the 
Office  of  Education,  atrthorlzes  the  Natlona: 
Science  Foundation  to  establish  a  Science 
Information  Service  and  a  Science  Informa- 
tion Council.  The  second  ad't'lses  and  con- 
sults with  the  first  and  both  share  one  over- 
riding objective:  Providing  the  scientist  \^ith 
Information  he  needs  quickly  and  effectively 

The  Science  Information  Service  is  charged 
with  two  responsibilities:  It  provides  index- 
ing, abstracting,  translating,  and  other  serv- 
ices necessary  to  disseminating  scientific 
Information;  and  it  undertakes  programs  to 
de^-elop  better  and  faster  methods  of  making 
Information  available,  such  as  mech,-»nized 
systems.  The  19-member  Science  Inforran- 
tion  Couiicil  assists  the  Science  Inf'.rmatlon 
Service  In  cnrrying  out  this  twofold  a.5sign- 
ment. 

Finally,  section  1009  oi  title  X.  the  only 
part  of  title  X  which  authorizes  a  program, 
provides  funds  to  Improve  the  statistical 
services  of  State  educational  agencies.  Tbc 
goal  sought  here  is  a  general  improvement 
in  the  accuracy  and  availability  of  .■statistics 
on  public  schools  in  this  Nation. 

Under  title  X,  many  States  have  found  it 
possible  to  begin  or  extend  signiflrant  ef- 
forts toward  improving  the  adequacy,  relia- 
bility, and  timeliiies.s  of  edurational  data 
developed  at  the  State  and  local  school  sys- 
tem level. 

At  present  some  43  States  are  conducting 
extensive  surveys,  reviewing  and  evaluai'ing 
existing  statistical  services,  and,  based  on 
their  findings,  are  realizing  slgnlflcant  Im- 
provements In  the  systems  and  procedure.s 
for  recording,  collecting,  verifying,  and  proc- 
essing data.     Recognizing  the  necessity  for 


having  a  strong  staff  organization  to  carry 
out  the  provislona  of  statistical  services,  over 
half  the  States  are  taking  positive  steps  to 
improve  their  organization,  and  Sd  States 
have  added  competent  profesaiooal  and 
clerical  personnel  to  strengthen  internal 
services  or  Increase  field  services. 

With  regard  to  the  goal  of  obtaining  com- 
parable information  from  the  individual 
States,  to  date  all  States  are  taking  positive 
steps  ti^jward  implementing  the  standard 
terms.  Items,  and  definitions  which  have 
been  c^xaperatlvely  developed  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  States  in  the  areas  of  scliool 
finance  and  school  sites,  buildings,  and 
equipment.  This  development  represents  a 
major  breakthrough. 

The  addition  of  expansion  of  facilities  for 
automatic  data  processing  In  37  States,  ac- 
celerated inscrvice  training  for  State  and 
local  personnel,  and  Improved  dlssemina- 
t;on  of  educational  information  through  the 
use  of  modern  techniques  to  Improve  the 
scope  and  quality  of  reports  and  publica- 
tions, are  among  other  miportant  areas  at 
improvement  under  title  X. 

At  the  time  cf  its  enactment,  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  was  described 
as  an  effart  to  "mobilize  our  Nations  brain- 
power in  the  struggle  for  survival."  On  the 
basis  of  solid  accomplishments  realized  In 
the  brief  period  which  has  transpired  since, 
it  would  appear  that  the  act  is  indeed  mo- 
bilizing our  Intellectual  resources  to  the 
benefit  of  national  secvu-lty. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  a  program  which 
h:is  clearly  demonstrated  so  much  worth  to 
the  crucially  Important  programs  of  educa- 
tion and  national  defense  should  not  be  ex- 
tended for  a  minimum  of  2  additional  years 
so  that  it  may  continue  to  rapidly  approach 
It.c  extraordinary  potentuU. 

A  statement  on  the  matter  which  digests 
to  a  very  few  precise  words  the  pertinent 
reasons  why  was  recently  released  by  some 
of  the  fi>remost  men  of  American  science. 
Though  t!-.e  full  text  of  this  st.'itement  was 
in-seried  la  the  August  25,  1961,  Congbxs- 
sioNAL  Record,  certainly  a  portion  of  it  bears 
repeating: 

"We.  the  undersigned,  are  disturbed  by  the 
serious  damage  which  will  be  done  to  the 
Vital  program  of  the  National  Defen.se  Educa- 
t.on  A.  •.  if  the  Congress  falls  to  extend  that 
act  bffo:c  adjournment  of  the  1961  session 
If  acuon  is  delayed  until  1962.  State  legis- 
lanires  which  must  appropriate  matching 
funds,  school  and  university  officials  who 
m'lst  now  plan  for  the  1962-€3  academic 
year,  and  students  whose  educational  plans 
are  in  part  dppendent  on  NDEA  programs 
will  be  unable  to  plan  with  confidence.  Un- 
less the  act  19  extended  now,  the  school  year 
of  1961-62  will  inevitably  be  one  of  confu- 
sion, uncertainty,  and  partial  loss  of  the 
gains  already  made 

"The  Job  is  well  started,  but  far  from 
complere.  Tlie  National  Defense  Education 
Act  has  been  In  effect  for  only  3  years.  The 
first  year  was  largely  one  of  tooling  up  The 
second  and  third  were  years  of  growth  and 
improvement.  There  Is  go<  d  momentum 
now.  However,  failure  to  extend  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Educ:>.tlon  Act  this  year  will 
bring  many  of  the  pains  to  a  halt.  Extend- 
ing this  act  this  year  will  enable  the  Nation 
to  continue  to  build  upon  the  Improvements 
that  have  alrpady  been  starfd.  These  Im- 
provements In  .science  education  are  too  vi- 
tal to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  to  allow 
the  act  to  be  weakened  " 

Signlnpr  this  statement  of  firmest  con- 
viction were:  Detlev  W  Bronk.  James  B. 
Conant,  Lee  A.  Du  Bridge.  Frederick  L. 
Hovde,  James  B.  Kllllan.  George  B.  Kistia- 
kowsky,  W  A  Noyes,  Thomas  Park,  and  J. 
A.  Stratton 

To  thi.s  di.stingui.shed  li.«;t  of  names  I  In- 
vite every  Senator  present  to  add  his  own, 
indicative  of  the  ground  swell  of  congres- 
sional support  for  a  2-year  extension  of  this 
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tried  and  truly  proven  program.  To  those 
who  support  the  Nation's  security  and  the 
Nation's  schools,  I  Invite  suppwrt  for  NDEA 
renewal,  as  this  action  will  continue  the 
substantial  contribution  to  both.  To  those 
willing  to  act,  I  invite  action  now,  because 
the  need  for  extension  Is  an  immediate 
need.  Join  the  many  who.  with  a  great  con- 
cern for  both  the  defense  program  of  the 
Nation  and  the  educational  program  of  the 
Nation,  call  for  immediate  renewal  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  for  a  min- 
imum period  of  2  additional  years. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  now  pending  on  the  Senate  cal- 
endar a  bill  to  extend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  and  make  major 
revisions  in  its  provisions.  Adoption  of 
this  amendment  extending  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act,  as  would  the  House,  for 
a  2-year  period  in  no  way  prevents  the 
leadership  from  calling  up  S.  2345  in  the 
next  session,  nor  in  any  way  prevents  the 
Congress  from  taking  action  on  the  sub- 
stantive improvements  in  the  program 
which  have  been  recommended  by  the 
committee. 

I  should  p>oint  out  tiiat  the  pending 
bill  would  extend  all  the  provisions  of  the 
act  for  at  least  3  years  and  in  many  cases 
would  make  them  permanent.  This  il- 
lustrates the  fact  that  there  is  in  eflect 
no  opE>osition  to  the  continuation  of  this 
excellent  program. 

A  real  merit  of  this  amendment  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  can  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity of  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  extension  of  these  vital  programs  for 
American  education  supremacy.  Upon 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  the 
House  and  Senate  bills  would  be  identi- 
cal and  there  would  then  be  no  reason 
why  the  House  bill  could  not  be  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  sent  immediately  to 
the  President  for  signature. 

It  is  late  in  the  session.  There  is  no 
Senator  who  does  not  appreciate  the  fact 
that  there  is  some  danger  in  a  course 
which  requires  a  conference.  The  Rules 
Committee  has  in  effect  adjourned. 
While  it  may  be  argued  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  secure  a  conference  on  pro- 
pram.'-j  that  are  as  strongly  supported  as 
these,  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  also 
some  danger  that  tliey  might  be  imper- 
iled by  this  course  of  action.  What, 
then,  is  the  reason  for  taking  any  risk 
at  all  of  killing  these  essential  programs? 

I  suggest  to  the  Senate  that  the  real 
reason  is,  not  that  there  is  anything 
wronsi  with  the  programs,  but  what  was 
frankly  stated  in  the  report  filed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  the 
pending  bill.    This  report  states: 

It  is  further  the  considered  judgment  of 
the  majority  of  the  committee  that  only  a 
1-year  extension  of  the  programs,  at  this 
time.  Is  advisable.  This  position  Is  based 
upon  the  belief  that  the  special  need.s  of  the 
Impacted  areas  should  be  related  to  the  pro- 
visions of  a  general  Federal  aid  to  education 
mea.eure,  designed  as  was  title  I  of  S.  1021 
to  provide  broad-purpose  financial  assistance 
to  school  districts  through  the  education 
agencies  of  the  50  States.  It  was  for  this 
purpose  that  section  204  of  S.  1021  was 
drafted.  Since  it  is  the  belief  of  a  majority 
of  the  committee  that,  within  the  lifespan 
of  the  87th  Congress,  8.  1021,  or  a  similar 
measm-e.  wlU  be  enacted  into  law,  an  exten- 
sion of  the  impacted  areas  legislation  for 
longer  than  a  1-year  period  is  not  warranted. 


The  whole  argument  comes  down  to 
this:  Shall  we  endanger  these  programs 
in  an  efitort  to  vise  them  as  carrots  to  lead 
the  reluctant  congressional  mule  to  ac- 
cept a  general  Federal  aid  to  education 
bill  next  year?  For  we  will  be  endanger- 
ing these  programs  and  we  will  be  doing 
so  for  that  sole  purpose. 

I  need  not  yield  to  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  in  my  efforts  on  the  floor  or  my 
support  for  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion to  enact  a  general  aid  to  education 
bill.  I  was  the  author,  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark  1, 
of  the  amendment  which  added  Federal 
aid  for  teachers'  salaries  in  1959.  I  sat 
here  and  secured  as  a  cosponsor  my  desk 
mate,  the  then  Senator  Kennedy,  of 
Massachusetts.  He  cosponsored  this 
measure  along  with  many  other  Sena- 
tors, and  it  was  the  success  in  obtainmg 
the  large  number  of  distinguished  co- 
sponsors  that  lead  to  making  a  break- 
through for  including  teachers'  salaries 
as  well  as  construction  in  any  Federal 
aid  bill  that  was  tc  be  considered  by  the 
Senate. 

I  am  as  interested  today  in  the  passage 
cf  Federal  aid  to  education  legislation 
as  I  can  be  Let  no  man  spread  on  the 
record  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
the  statement  that  is  not  so  because  of 
my  amendment,  which  was  proposed 
purely  out  of  my  firm  conviction  that  we 
dare  not  run  the  risk  of  not  having  a 
conference,  or  of  not  completing  action 
on  a  conference  with  the  House,  and 
thereby  destroy  the  impacted  areas  law 
or  a  timely  extension  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  because  I  feel  that 
this  effort  is  all  a  part  Df  bringing  our 
educational  facilities  up  to  date.  I  do 
not  wish  to  tr:-,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  that  we  try.  to  blackmail  any- 
body or  try  to  show  that  this  is  an  in- 
divisible part  of  the  National  Defense 
Act.  If  this  strategy  were  sound,  it 
would  have  worked  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  myself  5 
more  minutes. 

The  mess  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  partly  the  result  of  the  poor 
liaison  work,  partly  the  result  of  other 
issues  bcin.c:  injected  into  the  question, 
and  partly  the  result  of  the  feeling  that 
the  legislation  must  be  extended  for  2 
or  3  years  to  sweeten  the  potion  of 
Federal  aid  which  will  not  st.and  the  test 
of  broad  daylight. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  How  long  has  this  par- 
ticular program  been  in  effect? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  who  were  then 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, helped  to  nurture  and  enact  the 
law  for  the  first  time  at  the  conclusion 
of  World  War  II — about  1950 — when  we 
had  to  face  the  danger  to  the  educa- 
tioral  systems  in  the  vast  areas  that  had 
been  built  up  to  serve  this  country  in 
time  of  war,  with  the  Lanham  Act  ex- 
piring and  with  no  funds  to  continue  the 
schools. 


Mr.  GORE.  So  the  Senator  is  not  pro- 
posing an  innovation.  He  Is  not  sug- 
gesting that  the  Senate  experiment  with 
a  program.  He  is  suggesting  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  program  which  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  has  approved  over 
the  past  15  years. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1951.  I  know 
the  program  had  been  in  effect  a  year 
or  two  when  I  came  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  METCALF.    It  was  1950. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  a  vital  pro- 
gram. I  point  out  that  the  same  com- 
mittee which  today  is  urging  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  law  in  May  urged  a  3- 
year  extension.  That  was  put  in  as  a 
part  of  the  omnibus  bill.  It  was  hop>ed 
it  would  pass.  I  hoped  it  would.  I  had 
hoped  to  help  pass  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  The  strategy  did  not 
work  out. 

Now  we  are  told  we  should  not  extend 
the  law  for  more  than  1  year,  even  at 
the  risk  of  losing  the  program  by  not 
being  able  to  get  a  conference  with  the 
House. 

I  am  confident  that  the  program  can 
stand  on  its  owti  four  legs,  and  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  can  stand 
on  its  own  four  legs.  We  do  not  have 
to  borrow  a  pair  of  legs  for  either  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tmguished  and  able  Senator  for  his 
leadership.  I  assure  the  Senator  of  my 
support. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  appreciate  deeply 
the  support  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will   the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTIONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  yielding  to  me.  I  was  not 
able  to  be  present  to  hear  the  first  portion 
of  the  Senator  s  speech. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
amendment  provides  for  a  2-year  ex- 
tension of  the  so-called  impact  aid  and 
for  a  2-year  extension  of  the  scholarship 
program? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 
It  provides  for  an  extension  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  exactly  as 
was  provided  in  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House.  We  can  pass  the  bill  with  my 
amendment,  so  that  the  bill  can  go  to 
the  President  with  both  of  these  time- 
tested  and  well -supported  pieces  of  legis- 
lation continued,  rather  than  to  provide 
a  lingering  death  of  a  few  months.  It 
will  be  only  9  months  imtil  the  expira- 
tion of  any  1-year  program. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  am  very 
happy  to  support  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  any  program  of  this  character, 
which  has  always  been  provided  on  at 
least  a  2-year  basis,  should  be  extended 
for  2  years,  particularly  in  relation  to 
the  problems  we  face  in  Massachusetts. 
In  Massachusetts  there  are,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  town  meetings  which  are 
held  in  March  and  April.  The  citizens 
plan  the  appropriations  for  the  year 
ahead.    They  vote  at  the  town  meetings. 
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If  we  prescribe  in  the  bill  the  program 
is  to  last  for  only  1  year,  the  citizens  at 
the  town  meetings  which  will  take  place 
in  March  and  April  will  be  left  in  the 
dark  as  to  what  will  happen  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  town  of  Bourne,  where 
Otis  Air  Force  Base  is  situated  derives 
approximately  40  percent  of  its  school 
funds  from  the  impacted  area  legisla- 
tion. It  is  very  important  to  be  able 
to  establish  a  program  a  year  ahead  and 
to  know  for  2  years  instead  of  1  what 
Will  occur. 

I  am  happy  the  Senator  has  offered 
the  amendment.  I  hope  it  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  This  is  true  not  only 
with  regard  to  town  meetings  but  also 
with  regard  to  school  boards  in  Okla- 
homa. Teachers  are  being  sought,  by 
competitive  school  districts,  for  the  1,800 
school  districts  which  are  to  be  so  helped. 
The  school  boards  must  make  contracts. 
These  men  are  not  able  to  read  the  mind 
of  Congress.  If  we  should  be  so  ar- 
bitrary as  to  provide  a  1-year  limit  on 
the  program,  every  teacher  who  is  em- 
ployed— and  many  of  the  districts  em- 
ploy good  teachers  because  the  money 
provided  makes  it  possible  to  secure 
them — will  be  worried  as  to  whether  he 
should  take  an  offer  from  State  A,  State 
B,  community  X,  or  community  Y,  so 
that  he  will  be  sure  to  be  working  in  a 
school  district.  Some  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts may  find  it  necessary  to  cut  40 
percent,  or  in  some  cases  50  percent,  of 
the  teachers  or  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  program 
lends  stability. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  lends  stability. 
It  helps  to  build  up  real  educational  in- 
stitutions. Nothing  is  as  dangerous  to 
education  as  instability. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  able  presentation  of  the  case 
this  afternoon. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  identical  nature 
of  the  amendment  with  the  House  bill 
I  would  ask  the  Senator  to  modify  his 
amendment,  or  would  submit  an  amend- 
ment to  his  amendment,  to  extend  the 
impacted  area  legislation  to  3  years  or 
to  4  years. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  should  be  willing 
to  do  that,  except  that  we  cannot,  under 
the  situation  we  face,  if  we  expect  to 
have  the   program   continue. 

The  argument  I  make,  I  believe,  is  a 
most  cogent  one.  We  dare  not  risk  hav- 
ing the  bill  lost  because  of  a  lack  of 
resolution  in  the  Congress.  One  body 
cannot  legislate  alone.    Two  are  required. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  appreciate  that.  I  think 
the  Senator  is  correct.  Therefore,  I 
shall  support  the  Senator's  amendment, 
exactly  as  it  is  offered,  and  I  shall  vote 
against  any  proposed  changes  in  it,  so 
that  there  will  not  be  any  danger.  If 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  go  to  conference  with 
the  House.  We  can  pass  the  2-year  ex- 
tension of  the  program. 

I  express  a  deep  regret  that  we  find 
ourselves  in  this  legislative  box,  so  to 


speak,  from  which  we  cannot  get  out  or 
even  consider  getting  out  with  a  bill 
which  would  have  more  stability,  a  bill 
which  would  give  more  stability  to  the 
budgets  of  the  school  districts  and  which 
would  provide  more  assurance  with  rei- 
spect  to  the  employment  of  teachers. 

The  Senator  has  made  an  excellent 
point.  If  one  goes  to  a  district  like  Gro- 
ton.  Conn.,  one  sees  it  is  very  heavily 
impacted  by  Federal  work.  It  is  very 
difficult  for  the  people  of  the  community 
to  attract  teachers,  unless  they  can  Hive 
to  the  teachers  some  assurance  of  per- 
manent positions.  If  we  should  stop  the 
assistance  to  impacted  areas  it  would  be 
necessary  for  many  of  the  .school  districts 
to  let  many  teachers  go  In  addition, 
the  communities  would  not  be  able  to 
hire  the  additional  teachers  needed  for 
growing  communities,  which  they  should 
be  in  a  position  to  do. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  rendering  a 
great  service  in  sponsoring  the  2-year 
program,  in  spite  of  what  his  former 
seat  mate  said  a  few  hours  ago  on  this 
floor,  when  he  called  for  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  both  the  impacted  area  legis- 
lation and  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act. 

I  am  very  happy  the  Senator  has  given 
me  an  opportunity  to  support  him. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  vei-y  glad  to 
support  the  President  on  his  goals  and 
on  his  programs,  but  I  a^'ree  with  wliat 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  previously  said,  when  he  ad- 
vocated the  3-year  extension  of  this 
program,  that  the  President's  business  is 
to  be  President  and  that  he  should  leave 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  1  Mr.  MoRst  1 
the  strategy  of  doing  what  is  right  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  not  much  impres.sed  with  the 
argument  now  made  that  it  should  be- 
come a  holy  wiit.  because  someone  has 
sent  word  from  the  White  House  that  he 
wishes  to  have  a  1-year  extension  in- 
stead of  a  2-year  extension. 

The  bills  are  identical.  There  is  nb 
difference  betw^een  my  amendment,  and 
the  House  bill.  The  amendment  can  be 
passed  and  can  be  signed  into  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
Smith  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair". 
The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  myself  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Florida,  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  for  his  fine  leadership.  I  am 
glad  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

It  looks  as  though  we  are  coming  to 
the  time  when  we  may  see  a  reenactment 
of  this  important  defense  impact  school 
bill,  which  really  is  nothing  more  than 
a  continuation  of  a  measure  which  has 
proved  good  in  10  years  of  experience. 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend  that 
in  my  own  State  the  prospect  is  for 
greater  defense  impact  in  the  immediate 
future,  rather  than  lesser.  It  has 
recently  been  announced  there  will  be  a 
great  expansion  at  the  guided  missile 
base  at  Cape  Canaveral.    Already  more 


than  9.000  children  in  that  county — 
Brevard  County — have  been  added  to  tlie 
total  of  .schoolchildren  by  reason  of  de- 
fense activities  there.  That  county  and 
all  Its  districts  are  taxing  them.selves  to 
the  maximum* ftftmitted  by  our  constitu- 
tion, and  still  cn?v  are  not  able  to  edu- 
cate wholly  a*  trfeir  own  expense  the 
more  than  9,000  children  already  sent 
there  by  Uncle  .Sam.  The  number  of 
those  children  will  become  considerably 
larger  in  the  near  future 

For  the  Record  I  invite  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  has  never  been  any 
intent  to  put  upon  Uncle  Sam's  shoulders 
the  full  cost  of  educating  all  these 
schoolchildren.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment reimburses  for  approximately  half 
of  the  cost  of  educating  the  children, 
which  I  think  is  indicative  of  the  fact 
that  the  areas  affected  are  willing  to 
do  a  full  and  fair  share 

Mr  MONRONEY.  And  this  is  on  a 
per-pupil  basis.  This  is  not  on  any 
slide  rule  basis,  in  outer  space,  but  is 
on  the  basis  of  genuine  pupils  behind 
their  desks. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct  We  stand  ready  to  con- 
tinue  on   that   basis. 

We  have  no  unwilhngness  at  all  to  have 
a  careful  investigation  made.  If  there 
are  districts  in  my  State  or  in  any  other 
State  which  are  abusini^  the  law  and 
abusing  the  Federal  Government  under 
the  law,  I  think  that  fact  can  easily  be 
brought  out,  and  a  correction  can  be 
made.  It  seems  to  me  now  we  should 
pa.ss  at  least  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
program  Next  year  will  be  an  election 
year.  It  will  be  difficult  to  hold  Con- 
gress in  .session  for  a  lonu  period  of  lime, 
such  as  has  been  the  ca.se  this  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
again  expired 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  more  minutes. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  That  will  not  be  an 
appropriate  year  to  continue  a  di.'^cus- 
sion  which  has  already  produced  too 
much  bitterness  in  our  country,  with  re- 
spect to  a  general  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion measure  It  has  come  at  a  time 
when  unity,  it  seems  to  me,  is  worth 
more  to  our  country  than  ever  before, 

I  believe  the  Senator  is  exactly  right 
in  proposing  to  separate  this  program, 
which  is  built  upon  the  idea  of  being  just 
before  we  are  generous,  becau.se  it  is 
simple  justice  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  carry  a  part  of  the  expense  of 
schoolchildren  in  the  deferLse-impacted 
areas.  I  congratulate  the  Senator.  I 
shall  support  him   in  every  way  I  can. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY      I  yield. 

Mr  STENNIS  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  for  his  amendment 
and  his  veiT  fine  presentation.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  voted  two  or  three 
times  against  the  extension  of  Federal 
aid  to  impacted  areas  by  adding  amend- 
ments to  appropriation  bills,  with  the  as- 
surance that  we  would  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  pa.ss  a  real  Federal  aid  to 
impacted  areas  bill.     To  come  here  with 
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a  1-year  extension  of  a  p>olicy  that  Is 
20  years  old,  which  has  been  operating 
effectively,  and  to  which  no  one  objects, 
it  seema  to  me  would  not  be  keeping 
faith.  We  would  not  be  keeping  faith 
with  our  direct  responsibility. 

If  time  is  available,  I  should  like  to 
make  some  additional  remarks  on  the 
merits  of  the  bill  later. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas.  For  that  purpose  I  yield  my- 
self  3   additional   minutes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  does  not  contain  the 
text  of  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  identical,  and 
would  require  no  conference  with  the 
House. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  I  heartily  support  the  amendment. 
I  think  the  amendment  represents  one 
way  in  which  we  would  be  certain  to  get 
legislation.  Should  we  write  ajiother 
amendment  in  the  bill  and  go  to  confer- 
ence, in  my  opinion,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  impacted  areas  would  not  re- 
ceive aid.  I  commend  the  Senator  for 
his  amendment  and  will  support  him  in 
any  way  I  can,  in  the  hope  that  his 
amendment  will  prevail. 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  the  Nation  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Federal  aid  to  education,  but  this 
is  not  the  tmie  to  do  so.  I  hope  that  dur- 
ing the  next  session  of  Congress  fur- 
ther study  will  be  given  to  the  subject 
of  Federal  aid  to  education. 

Surely  at  a  time  when  our  economic 
and  cultural  life  as  a  Nation  is  in  a  rapid 
change,  we  should  give  serious  thought 
to  improved  methods  of  financing  and 
promoting  the  educational  programs  for 
the  children  of  our  country. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas.  I  strongly  favor  Federal  aid  to 
education.  From  the  standpoint  of  prac- 
tical considerations,  it  would  be  better 
to  remove  confusion  and  separate  the  two 
issues  than  to  try  to  realize  some  vague 
hope  that  may  be  conjured  up  by  the 
strategists  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
many  of  whom  have  never  served  in 
Congress,  and  who  are  advising  on  these 
problems.  We  should  go  forward  with 
the  separation  of  apples  from  peaches, 
and  not  try  to  mix  them  up  in  one  grand 
stew-,  thinking  that  the  result  will  be  an 
elixir  of  success  for  all  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield.  How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  desire? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     Five  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, and  I  shall  yield  additional  time 
if  he  should  need  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

I  congratulate  the  able  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  offering  his  amendment. 


I  agree  that  if  we  were  to  follow  the 
approach  of  the  opponents,  in  all  prob- 
ability we  would  prevent  the  Federal  aid 
to  impacted  areas  bill  being  passed  this 
year.  I  think  any  attempt  to  shorten 
the  extension  to  1  year  would  kill  the 
bill,  because  of  the  obvious  intent  in  that 
movement  to  make  of  the  issue  a  polit- 
ical lever  for  next  year,  so  that  it  can 
be  used  for  furthering  Federal  aid  to 
education. 

I  wish  to  make  abundantly  clear  that 
Federal  aid  to  impacted  areas  is  not  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  I  have  heard  the 
proponents  of  Federal  aid  say  time  and 
time  again  that  impacted  areas  relief  is 
Federal  aid.  It  is  merely  a  form  of  re- 
imbursement by  the  Federal  Government 
to  each  school  district  which  has  been 
deprived  of  local  tax  resources  because 
of  certain  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  in  fact,  if  not  in  name, 
essentially  a  program  of  Federal  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes. 

That  program  is  important  in  every 
State.  I  agree  that  we  must  continue 
it,  even  though  I  am  opposed  to  Federal 
aid  to  education.  I  have  sponsored  leg- 
islation for  years  that  would  provide  in 
lieu  moneys  in  place  of  taxes  that  we 
in  the  western  country  cannot  collect 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

For  example,  I  have  in  mind  the  effort 
that  was  successful  in  getting  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  to  provide  in-lieu 
moneys  for  national  parks.  The  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  embraces  quite  a 
little  village,  which  can  tax  only  two 
people.  But  in  the  area  are  about  120 
students.  If  the  school  district  did  not 
have  the  in-lieu  money,  the  children 
would  be  required  to  drive  120  miles  a 
day  to  attend  high  school. 

Under  the  present  program,  which  is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  extension  of 
the  two  law  a  about  which  we  are  talk- 
ing, the  problem  has  been  solved. 

Basically,  Public  Laws  815  and  874 
provide  for  Federal  payment  to  local 
school  districts  for  school  construction 
and  maintenance  for  each  schoolchild 
in  the  district  whose  parent  is  cither  liv- 
ing or  working  on  a  Federal  installation. 
By  this  means  the  Federal  Government 
reimburses  the  school  district  for  the 
loss  of  tax  revenue  resulting  from  tax- 
free  Federal  installation's. 

To  cite  an  example,  a  school  district 
in  Tucson.  Ariz.,  was  in  perfect  financial 
shape.  It  had  a  little  money  in  the  bank. 
Then  along  came  the  Hughes  Aircraft 
Co.  The  Air  Force  awarded  that  com- 
pany a  contract  and  also  gave  it  five  sec- 
tions of  land.  The  factory,  which  was 
built  on  tax-free  land,  was  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  taxes  to  the  school  dis- 
trict. The  district  could  not  tax  the  five 
sections  which  comprised  the  bulk  of  the 
property.  Bringing  into  the  school  dis- 
trict some  3,000  children  put  it  in  very 
bad  shaF>e.  They  came  in  under  both 
those  laws.  Yet.  even  those  laws,  ade- 
quate as  we  think  they  are.  do  not  ade- 
quately pro\'ide  assistance  in  a  case  like 
that. 

I  think  the  proposed  action  is  very 
wise,  because  the  House  has  made  it 
abundantly  obvious  that  it  will  not  pass 
Federal  aid  to  education  measures  this 
year. 


The  House  has  made  clear  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  2-year  extension  of  the  Fed- 
eral aid  to  impacted  areas  bill  and  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  that 
that  is  SlS  far  as  it  will  go.  If  we  en- 
cumber the  proposed  amendment  with 
any  more  amendments  and  go  to  con- 
ference, I  know  that  I  shall  be  one  of  the 
conferees,  and  I  know  that  we  shall 
not 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator 4  additional  minutes. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  We  shall  not  be 
able  to  reach  an  agreement  In  confer- 
ence. The  House  is  much  stronger. 
The  House  will  prevail.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  in  its  wisdom  will  accept  the  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa so  that  we  can  get  on  with  that 
business.  We  have  made  enough  po- 
litical hay  out  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion this  year  to  last  a  while.  We  can 
go  home  and  come  back  in  January  and 
look  forward  to  some  more  of  it. 

The  construction  and  maintenance  of 
educational  facilities  in  this  country  is 
not  in  the  desperate  shape  some  of  our 
colleagues  would  like  to  believe  it  is.  A 
little  earlier  in  the  session  I  introduced 
some  figures  that  are  quite  interesting 
in  this  respect  as  to  the  number  of  work- 
ing persons  in  the  United  States  er  gaged 
in  production. 

The  number  of  working  pereons  in  the 
United  States  engaged  in  production  in- 
creased between  1956  and  1960  by  about 
1  million,  as  follows:  AU  private  indus- 
tries. 455.000;  public  education.  473.000; 
and  all  other  government.  87.000. 

More  people  have  gone  to  work  in  the 
field  of  education  in  that  period  than  in 
any  other  segment  of  our  society. 

The  same  report  showed  that  in  1960. 
for  the  first  time,  the  average  earnings  in 
pubhc  education  exceeded  those  in  pri- 
vate industries.  $4,752  versus  $4,710. 
Public  education  has  passed  the  average 
of  all  Government  employees  in  1958. 
The  4-year  increases  referred  to  in  the 
publication  were  up.  in  public  education, 
S925.  and  private  industries,  $644. 

We  are  concerned  about  building 
schools  I  wish  that  all  building  could 
follow  the  schools'  examples  in  this  coun- 
try. The  July  issue  of  the  Construction 
Review,  which  is  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  shows  that  pub- 
lic educational  construction  in  the  first 
6  months  of  1961  increased  14  percent 
over  the  same  period  in  1960,  while  si- 
multaneously all  construction  had  risen 
only  1  percent.  Private  construction 
had  declined  by  3  percent. 

According  to  the  same  publication,  the 
voliune  of  public  educational  construc- 
tion during  1961  will  exceed  $3  billion  for 
the  first  time  in  history. 

According  to  a  projection  of  expendi- 
tures for  the  Federal  Government  and 
State  government  produced  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Development,  in 
1968  this  country  will  be  spending,  with- 
out Federal  help.  $28  billion  a  year  for 
its  schools. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  trend  to  in- 
dicate that  this  will  stop.  More  school 
bonds  have  been  sold  this  year  than  in 
any  other  year,  and  that  has  been  the 
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histx)ry  for  the  last  10  years.  We  are 
building  classrooms  at  the  rate  of  70.000 
a  year,  and  the  President  said  we  need  to 
build  60,000  a  year.  What  we  ought 
to  do  today  is  to  take  care  of  one  bill. 
This  has  no  relationship  to  Federal  aid 
to  education.  Therefore,  anyone  who  is 
a  little  squeamish  about  voting  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  need  not  worry 
about  voting  for  impact  aid.  It  is  not 
aid  to  Federal  education.  It  cannot  be 
so  construed. 

Mr.  METCALF  rose. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  have  any 
time  to  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  2  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  merely  wished  to 
challenge  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
that  this  is  not  Federal  aid  to  education. 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield  some  time  to  the 
Senator  to  engage  in  colloquy  along  that 
line. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  be  glad 
to  explain  to  the  Senator  why  it  is  not. 
It  is  merely  a  payment  for  services  that 
have  been  rendered.  It  is  money  made 
available  to  meet  certain  obligations 
which  have  to  be  met. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Ml".  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  other  words, 
we  merely  send  a  bill  for  the  average 
daily  attendance,  whether  it  be  by  Indi- 
an children  coming  in  from  the  reserva- 
tions or  pupils  of  parents  who  work  in 
factories  on  lax-free  land. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  described  this  as  an  in-lieu 
tax  payment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     Yes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  This  is  not  an  in-lieu 
tax  payment.  It  is  not  measured  by 
the  taxable  value  of  the  land  taken.  It 
is  measured  by  the  cost  of  educating 
these  federally  affected  children. 

The  only  time  that  any  in-lieu  tax  pay- 
ment can  come  into  the  picture  is  when 
it  is  necessary  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  there  is  an  entitlement.  After  that. 
It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
the  land  is  the  least  valuable  land,  such 
as  we  have  in  eastern  Montana,  or  some 
of  the  desert  land  in  Arizona,  or  whether 
It  is  the  most  valuable  land,  as  is  the  case 
in  connection  with  some  laboratories  in 
Connecticut.  The  money  is  paid  out  of 
the  Federal  Treasury.  It  is  Federal  aid 
to  education. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  agree  that  local 
taxes  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  the  payment.  It  is  based  on 
the  cost  per  pupil.  In  some  States  it  is 
higher  and  in  some  States  it  is  lower. 
In  some  school  districts  it  is  higher  and 
in  some  school  districts  it  is  lower.  If 
it  is  not  lieu  money.  I  do  not  know  what 
to  call  it.  The  principle  of  lieu  taxes  is 
not  unusual.  We  have  it  in  other  seg- 
ments of  the  Government.  We  have  it 
throughout  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. It  is  not  judged  by  local  taxes. 
It  is  judged  on  the  basis  of  how  much  it 
is  costing  to  get  this  thing  done. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Lieu  taxes,  as  I  un- 
stand — and  we  have  them  in  other  areas 
also — are  ascertained  on  how  much  the 
land  would  have  paid  in  taxes  had  it 
been  on  the  local  or  State  tax  rolls. 
Then  a  payment  is  made  in  lieu  of  the 


taxes  that  would  have  been  paid.  In  the 
situation  we  are  discussing  there  is  not 
any  relationship  to  how  much  the  land 
would  have  paid  had  it  been  on  the  local 
tax  rolls. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  disagiTe  with 
the  Senator.  When  a  payment  of  S3 19 
is  made  on  the  basis  of  average  daaly 
attendance,  it  is  all  figured  on  the  baMs 
of  S319  that  could  have  been  collected 
and  if  the  S3 19  could  have  been  collected 
from  a  tax  source,  it  would  have  been 
The  school  district  I  am  talking  about, 
in  the  city  of  Tucson.  Ariz.,  had  no  pi-ob- 
lem  until  the  Federal  Government  caused 
an  impaction.  Then  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment did  what  I  think  is  the  nynt 
thing:  ic  paid  its  share.  It  paid  for  the 
students  who  were  going  to  that  school, 
and  the  school  district  could  use  that 
money  in  any  way  it  wished. 

Mr.  METCALF.  We  are  in  complete 
accord  that  it  is  the  naht  thing  to  do. 
Let  US  take,  for  example,  the  .so-called 
category  B  children,  who  live  on  Federal 
property  but  whose  parents  work  off 
Federal  property.  According  to  the 
Senators  theory,  the  50  percent  which 
is  paid  by  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  paid  because  industrial  or 
commercial  property  in  the  area  would 
pay  about  50  percent  of  the  taxes  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  schools.  Is  Chat 
correct? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
merely  stating  what  the  bill  recites.  I 
do  not  see  how  that  argument  applies 
here.  The  Senator  says  this  is  Federal 
aid  to  education,    I  say  it  is  not. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Yesterday  I  placed 
in  the  Record  the  census  report,  which 
showed  that  in  no  State  did  industrial 
or  commercial  property  pay  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  school  maintenance.  In 
the  lowest  State  it  was  9.3  percent,  and 
in  the  highest  State  it  was  less  than  40 
percent.  The  difference  between  wn.^t 
the  industrial  or  commercial  property 
would  pay  and  the  actual  50-perccnt 
payment,  even  under  the  theory  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  is  Federal  aid  to 
education.  It  is  an  outright  grant  for 
education. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  It  is  not  an  out- 
right r^rar.*.  It  is  lieu  money  because 
we  cannot  tax  the  Federal  Government's 
pronerty.     That  is  all   it  amount.?   to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  May  I  have  2 
additional  minutes?  I  will  conclude 
very  briefly.  The  Senator  believes  it  is 
Federal  education  and  I  say  it  is  not 
Federal  education.  Of  course,  we  could 
debate  this  subject  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  engaging  in  this  colloquy.  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  act  favorably  on  the  ?.lon- 
roney  substitute,  because  if  we  try  to 
clutter  up  the  bill  with  any  more 
amendments,  such  as  the  one  sugeested 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  I  am 
convinced  wo  will  leave  here  without 
any  expansion  of  these  two  public  laws. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  State  in  the 
Nation  which  is  not  affected  by  it  and 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  I 
could  dwell  at  great  length  on  the  short- 


comings of  it.  but  I  do  not  intend  to  do 
so.  I  will  reserve  what  I  have  to  say 
in  that  connection  until  next  year,  when 
extensions  will  be  attempted  to  be  m^de 
over  and  above  what  we  are  doing  today 
So  I  urge  the  Senate  to  vote  favorably 
for  the  Monroney  amendment. 

Mr  METCALF  Of  course.  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  been  withdrawn. 

Mr    GOLDWATER      I  know 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr  President. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  !  Mr.  Butler  l. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  since 
us  inception,  the  so-called  federally  im- 
pacted areas  school  aid  program  has 
received  my  support,  and  it  is  my  firm 
intention  to  continue  to  support  it.  This 
program  cannot  and  should  not  be  re- 
lated to  the  general  aid  to  education 
program,  however,  becau.se  there  is  a 
material  and  substantial  distinction. 
Impacted  area  aid  merely  compensates 
for  extraordinary  expenses  occasioned  by 
activity  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  general  aid. 

It  is  ironic  to  note,  however,  that 
earlier  this  year  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States  made  known  the 
administration's  school  aid  program,  he 
undertook  to  curtail  drastically  appro- 
priations for  Its  implementation,  not- 
withstanding that  it  IS  the  only  part  of 
the  entire  program  which  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  necessary  and  justi- 
fiable and  not  in  contradistinction  of 
constitutional  prerogatives. 

Much  has  been  .said  about  the  need  for 
general  aid,  but  the  demand  for  it  has 
been  almost  exclusively  by  the  profes- 
sional educators — not  the  school  boards 
who  control  the  money  and  are  aware 
of  their  financial  status  and  needs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  their  annual 
convention  in  May  of  this  year,  the  dele- 
gates of  the  National  School  Boards  As- 
sociation, representing  90  percent  of  the 
Nation's  school  directors,  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  a  resolution  that  opposed 
a  further  extension  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  until  the  school  boards  of 
America  express  the  need  for  such  funds. 
Further,  it  is  my  understanding  that  not 
a  single  school  board  in  the  country  has 
expressed  support  to  the  Congre.ss  for  the 
broad  general  aid  proposals  sponsored  by 
the  Democratic  administration. 

Overlooked  by  many  is  the  fact  that 
in  1960  Secretary  Flemming  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare conducted  a  survey  to  which  40.000 
school  districts  responded  and  only  237. 
mostly  small,  reported  that  they  had 
classroom  shortages  or  were  up  against 
their  bonded  indebtedness. 

And  notwithstanding  President  Ken- 
nedy s  protestations  that  60.000  school- 
rooms per  year  must  be  built,  the  record 
shows  that  during  the  5-year  period 
195G-61.  69.860  per  year  were  built 
without  general  Federal  aid. 

Other  inequities  are  inherent  in  any 
general  aid  bill — especially  S,  1021.  which 
was  reported  by  the  Senate  committee 
and  passed  by  the  Senate  earlier  this 
year.  These  inequities  are  dramatically 
revealed  by  comparing  the  $40,600,000 
that  New  York  would  have  received  un- 
der   the    bill    for    its    10,600-classroom 
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shortage  with  the  $58  million  Texas 
would  have  received  for  a  classroom 
shortage  of  809. 

Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  these 
and  many  other  fundamental  objections, 
the  administration  saw  fit  to  foist  upon 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people  a 
proposal  to  drastically  increase  general 
funds  to  education  while  at  the  same 
time  cutting  back  the  impacted  areas 
program  which  is  acknowledged  almost 
universally  as  being  not  only  necessary 
but  desirable 

Not  only  did  the  President  attempt  to 
curtail  funds  for  the  program,  but  in 
his  attempt  to  get  support  for  his  far- 
reaching  and  unnecessary,  but  yet  politi- 
cally attractive,  general  aid  program,  he 
included  the  diminutive  impacted-areas 
provisions  in  the  general  aid  to  educa- 
tion program. 

By  so  doing,  it  became  patently  clear 
that  the  administration  was  attempting 

to  put  Representatives  and  Senators  on 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  To  vote  for  the 
general  school  aid  bill  would  be  to  vote 
for  reduced  impacted  areas  aid.  To  vote 
against  the  general  bill  would  also  k>e  a 
vote  against  impacted  areas  legislation 

Some  Members,  like  myself,  feel  im- 
pacted areas  aid  is  completely  necessai-y 
and  justified  and  that  a  reducMon  at 
this  time  would  be  unwise.  Likewise, 
we  feel  that  general  aid  is  unwarranted 
and  unnecessary  for  the  reasons  I  have 
already  pointed  out  and  that,  in  addi- 
tion, it  is  constitutionally  questionable 
The  obvious  political  design  was  to  force 
such  legislators  to  vote  for  the  general 
aid  bill  because,  as  I  already  noted,  to 
vote  against  it  would  be  to  vote  against 
the  impacted  areas  aid  program  as  well. 
Wisely,  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  in 
reporting  S.  1021,  the  general  aid  bill, 
rejected  the  President's  proposed  im- 
pacted areas  reductions  and  chose, 
rather,  to  maintain  the  previous  level  of 
assistance. 

I,  and  many  other  Senators,  never- 
theless voted  against  the  bill  becau.se  of 
our  conscientious  feelings  on  general  aid 
The  result  was  that  I.  and  I  am  sure 
many  other  Senators,  were  criticized  as 
being  against  aid  to  federally  impacted 
areas.  Such  criticism  is  ludicrous  to 
.say  the  least,  but  it  was  a  lesult  in- 
tended by  the  administration. 

In  my  own  case,  cnticism  resulted 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  at  that 
precise  time  a  bill.  S.  1109,  was  pending 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  introduced  on 
Pebruai-y  28,  1961,  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Cahfomia  and  myself  that 
would  have  extended  the  pro.isions  of 
Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law  874  for 
2  years,  until  June  30,  1963.  Our  bill 
antedated  that  which  is  now  pending 
before  the  Senate.  S  2393.  by  some  5 '2 
months  and  was  the  first  introduced  dur- 
ing the  87th  Congress  to  provide  con- 
tinued relief  for  impacted  areas. 

But  it  matters  not  to  me  whose  name 
is  on  the  legislation  enacted.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  that  it  must  be  enacted 
and  I  shall  do  everything  I  can  to  be 
of  assistance  in  obtaining  that  result. 
It  should  not  be  defeated  because  the 
Democratic  administration  chooses  to 
put  legislators  in  an  untenable  position — 
a  position  in  which  they  cannot  truly  rep- 


resent their  people.  But  if  it  does  fail 
for  that  reason,  that  administration 
should  take,  and  be  willing  to  accept, 
the  full  brunt  of  blsime  for  its  defeat. 
Impacted  areas  aid  should  be  enacted 
or  rejected  on  its  own  merits  and  should 
not  be  made  part  of  another  program 
promulgated  on  entirely  different  bases, 
and  die  because  of  stronger  feehngs  on 
that  iSvSue. 

In  that  connection,  it  would  be  well 
to  call  to  mind  the  history  of  impacted 
areas  legislation.  It  originated  as  the 
lesult  of  the  inundation  of  school  dis- 
tricts by  excessively  burdensome  educa- 
tional expenses  occasioned  by  Federal 
activity  in  the  area  In  1950  it  was  rec- 
ognized, and  justifiably  so,  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  render  as- 
sistance for  the  very  simple  reason  that 
It  in  no  small  way  was  the  actual  cause 
of  the  additional  expenditures — either 
by  taking  that  which  was  previously 
tax-yielding  property  or  by  causing  such 
an  influx  of  personnel  that  it  was  diflB- 
cult  for  the  school  boards  to  handle  the 
new  students. 

Two  laws  evolved  as  a  result :  Public 
Law  815  providing  for  the  construction 
of  minimum  needed  school  facilities: 
and  Public  Law  874  providing  assistance 
for  operating  expjenses  of  schools  with 
an  enrollment  of  3  F>ercent  or  more  of 
federally  connected  children. 

During  fiscal  year  1960.  this  program 
benefite^d  approximately  1,500.000  of 
such  federally  connected  children.  In 
my  State  of  Maryland,  approximately 
77,000  were  benefited  in  an  amount  ap- 
proximating $7,425,000.  Fifteen  coun- 
ties received  aid.  the  greatest  amounts 
going,  of  course,  to  the  nearby  counties 
of  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges 
which  received  $2,271,819  and  $1,952.- 
359.  respectively.  The  Kennedy  pro- 
posed cuts  of  earlier  this  year  would 
have  resulted  in  a  loss  to  Montgomery 
County  of  $1,130,116  and  to  Prince 
Georges  of  $951,881.  Maryland  as  a 
whole  would  have  suffered  to  the  extent 
of  $3,237,819.  Such  arbitrary  cuts  by 
the  Democratic  administration  without 
prior  announcement  would  have  serious- 
ly upset  previous  planning  in  the 
affected  counties  and.  as  well,  existing 
programs  would  have  been  irreparably 
disrupted. 

The  important  thing,  however,  is  that 
the  proposed  reductions  were  part  of  an 
overall  design  by  the  administration  to 
ram  through  Congress  general  aid  leg- 
islation by  any  means  po.ssible  t)ecause 
of  the  greater  political  advantage  to  be 
gained  thereby  It  was  an  effort  to  force 
some  legislators  to  sell  their  principles 
because  of  the  impact  the  loss  of  im- 
pacted-areas aid  would  have  on  their 
States. 

Fortunat-ely.  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee, with  its  Democratic  majority,  re- 
jected their  leader's  decision  to  cut  this 
aid  for  the  veiT  reason  that  the  facts  do 
not  yet  warrant  a  reduction.  This  is 
certainly  true,  and  on  that  point,  the 
committee  stated  that: 

The  committee  has  considered  very  care- 
fully the  recommendations  for  reducing  the 
level  of  payments  under  these  two  laws  In 
the  light  of  all  of  the  testimony  and  the 
evidence  presented,  and  has  recommended  a 
3-year    extension    without    any    significant 


change  of  those  provisions  which  would 
otherwise  expire  June  30,  1961.  This  exten- 
sion is  accomplished  by  simply  changing  the 
dates  ai  the  appropriate  places  in  the  two 
laws. 

That  was  the  view  of  the  committee 
back  in  May  of  this  year.  It  knew  a  cut 
in  this  aid  wotUd  not  only  be  unwise, 
but  that  it  would  also  be  extremely  in- 
equitable. Also  in  May,  the  committee 
was  of  the  opinion  that  a  3-year  exten- 
sion of  the  815  and  874  program  was 
needed  with  little  modification. 

Now,  approximately  3  months  later,  it 
has,  in  at  least  one  important  respect, 
completely  altered  its  views  and  has  de- 
cided that  only  a  1-year  extension  is 
warranted  because: 

It  is  further  the  considered  judgment  of 
the  majority  of  the  committee  that  only  a 
1-year  extension  of  the  programs,  at  this 
time.  Is  advisable  This  position  Is  based 
vipo!i    the    belief    that    the    special    needs    of 

the  Impacted  areas  should  be  related  to  the 
provisions  of  a  general  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation measure  designed  as  was  title  I  of 
S  1021  to  provide  broad-purpose  financial 
assistance  lo  school  districts  through  the 
education  agencies  of  the  50  States.  It  was 
for  this  purpose  that  section  204  of  S.  1021 
was   drafted      Since   it    is    the   belief   of   a 

majority  of  the  committee  that,  within  the 
life  span  of  the  87th  Congress.  S  1021.  or  a 
similar  measure,  will  be  enacted  into  law, 
an  extension  of  the  impacted  areas  legisla- 
tion for  longer  tliau  a  1-year  period  is  not 
warranted. 

The  purpose  is,  of  course,  obvious. 
The  administration  is  determined  to  tie 
the  general  aid  and  the  impacted  areas 
programs  together,  and  the  committee 
in  the  statement  I  just  read  acknowl- 
edges the  fact.  Such  an  attempt  will,  of 
course,  be  much  more  significant  next 
year — election  year — than  it  Is  now. 
The  administration,  again,  will  be  at- 
tempting to  extract  votes  from  legisla- 
tors by  unusual  means. 

That  a  1-year  extension  is  not  a  rea- 
sonable extension  is  evident  from  sec- 
tion 204  of  S.  1021  referred  to  in  the 
above  committee  quotation.  Section 
204  was  approved  by  the  committee 
in  May  and  passed  by  the  Senate  that 
same  month.  That  section  calls  for  a 
study  and  report  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  which  was  to  be  submitted 
by  January  1,  1963.  It  was  obviously 
presumed  in  May  that  that  much  time 
would  be  necessaiT  for  such  a  study  and 
report.  Now,  apparently  from  some  un- 
known reason,  not  only  is  the  extension 
not  necessary,  but  the  report  and  study 
are  no  longer  needed. 

I  support  the  pending  Monroney 
amendment  because  I  feel  it  is  essential 
and  necessary  that  this  program  be  ex- 
tended for  a  minimum  of  2  years.  Dur- 
ing that  period  a  study  could  be  under- 
taken to  justify  the  program's  continued 
existence  thereafter  or  could  determine 
the  extent  to  which  the  program  should 
be  curtailed. 

I  said  earher  that  the  impacted  areas 
aid  program  should  be  enacted  or  re- 
jected on  its  own  merits  and  should  not 
be  a  part  of  any  other  program  because 
the  problems  which  give  rise  to  impacted 
areas  aid  are  peculiar  to  that  program 
alone.  The  pending  amendment  which 
also  provides  for  a  2-year  extension  of 
the    National    Defense    Education    Act 
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would  couple  two  such  Inconsistent  pro- 
grams. I  would  prefer  tliat  these  two 
issues,  which  are  separate  and  distinct 
m  theory  and  approach,  could  be  voted 
upon  separately.  I  shall,  however,  vote 
in  favor  of  this  amendment  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  will  also  be 
extended,  and  I  do  this  because  it  is 
imperative  that  impacted  areas  aid  be 

passed  at  this  session  of  Congress.  There 
may  be  many  arguments  in  favor  of  ex- 
tension of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  also.  However,  separate  pro- 
grams, in  my  opinion,  should  be  treated 

separately.  Nevertheless,  it  is  my  hope 
that  all  Senators  will  vote  in  favor  of 
the  Monroney  amendment  so  that  im- 
pacted areas  aid  can  be  continued  with- 
out change. 

Mr.  MONRONFi'.  Mr.  President,  in- 
asmuch as  the  opposition  does  not  have 
a  sp>eaker  available  at  this  time,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without  the 
time  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  shall  state  to  the  Senate  what  par- 
Uamentary  procedure  I  shall  follow  at 
the  end  of  the  time  on  the  Monroney 
amendment.  I  shall  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  Monroney  amendment  which  pro- 
poses to  extend  the  impacted  areas  and 
NDEA  program  for  1  year  each  instead 
of  the  2  years  proposed  in  the  Monroney 
amendment.  The  Parliamentarian  as- 
sures me  that  the  amendment  is  a  proper 
one.  That  amendment  will  be  offered  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  Javits).  I  think  it  is 
very  important.  Madam  President,  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  President  be 
presented  to  the  Senate  for  the  first  vote 
on  this  subject. 

As  I  said  yesterday  ard  earlier  this 
morning,  I  bespeak  the  position  of  the 
President.  The  President  has  made  his 
position  very  clear  in  a  letter  which  he 
sent  to  the  majority  leader  this  morning, 
in  which  he  expressed  as  his  judgment, 
for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the  letter, 
that  the  program  be  extended  for  1  year. 
I  shall  read  the  President's  letter  again: 

Septf.mber  9,  1961. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfiexd  :  Yon  have  asiced 
my  views  concerning  legislation  to  extend 
aid  for  schools  In  federally  Impacted  areas 
and  to  extend  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act. 

As  you  know,  my  recommendations  to  th» 
Congress  for  legislation  to  help  achieve  edu- 
cational excellence  In  this  country  included 
continuation  of  the  federally  Impacted  area 
program  and  estension  and  strengthening  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  I  still 
believe  that  botla  of  these  steps  are  urgently 
needed. 

An  extension  of  these  programs  should 
make  It  possible  for  the  Congress  to  make  a 
careful  review  of  their  content  and  costs  next 


year.  School  aid  to  feder&Ily  Impacted  areae 
eoiiM  ttaeoi  be  reexamined  to  update  its  oper- 
ation asd  effect  poeslble  economies.  Also, 
tbe  tnareaaect  demands  whlcb  are  being 
thrust  upon  this  Nation  make  it  especially 
im.pc»rtant  that  we  give  consideration  next 
year  to  strengthening  those  provisions  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  which  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  tn  this  coun- 
try. 

Therefore  In  my  Judgment  a  1-year  exten- 
sion oJ  school  aid  for  impacted  areas  and  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  provide  the 
best  assurance  that  reevaluallon  of  legisla- 
tion affecting  education  will  take  place  early 
next  year. 

Sincerely  yours. 

The  letter  is  signed  by  the  President. 

Madam  President,  the  Senate  should 
keep  in  mind  the  recommendation  of  thr 
President  in  regard  to  this  matter,  be- 
cause I  can  assure  the  Senate — if  there 
is  any  doubt  about  the  fact  that  his 

state  of  the  Union  mes.sage  wUl  give  em- 
phasis to  this  program — that  the  Presi- 
dent proposes  to  make  Federal  aid  to 
education  a  major  part  of  his  program 
next  year.  The  President  feels — and 
rightly  so.  I  believe,  the  opponents  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding — that  en- 
actment of  the  Monroney  proposal  would 

to  a  very  large  extent  reduce  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  favorable  consideration 
of  a  general  aid-to-education  bill  nest 
year,  for  it  would  give  to  Senators  who 
are  not  in  support  of  any  Federal  aid 
to  education  at  all,  except  in  the  limited 

fields  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  and  the  impacted  areas  acts,  a  siooti 
excuse  to  continue  to  withhold  .support 
from  an  aid-to-education  bill,  becaua* 
their  local  interests  would  then  have 
been  taken  care  of,  and  that  matter  is 
of  primary  concern  to  that  group. 

I  believe  the  President  was  entirely' 
correct  when,  during  the  great  cam- 
paign he  conducted  in  1960.  he  pledged 

to  the  American  people  a  general  aid 
bill  for  the  school  children  of  the  Na- 
tion. I  think  his  leadership  should  be 
followed  procedurally,  because  of  the 
second  point  I  now  wish  to  raise  in  op- 
position to  the  Monroney  proposal.  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  both  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  program  and  the  im- 
pacted areas  programs  will  not  injure 
even  one  school  district,  but  will  extend 
to  each  school  district  the  existing  pro- 
grams. When  we  return  in  January,  we 
can  consider  anew  the  entire  matter 
of  general  aid  to  education  and  can 
consider  a  reappraisal  of  both  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  prograjci 
and  the  impacted  areas  programs  in 
light  of  the  facts  which  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  during  the  inter- 
vening period. 

Tins  leads  me  to  my  third  poirilt. 
Madam  President — namely,  that  it  is 
being  assumed  that  there  is  nothing  at 
all  wrong  with  the  impacted  areas  pro- 
gram. But.  Madam  President,  actually 
there  may  be  a  great  deal  wiong  with 
it.  Earlier  this  year — as  I  have  pointed 
out  in  the  debate — the  President  pro- 
posed a  general  tapering  off  or  reduc- 
tion of  the  National  Defeiusc  EducatiOJi 
Act  program,  in  order  to  do  away  witJi 
what  he  considers  the  waste  and  the 
unjustifiable  expenditures  to  .seme 
."chool  dibtricts.     At  the  time,  as  chair- 


man of  the  Education  Subconrmiittee,  I 
argued  against  the  President's  recom- 
mendation; and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee went  with  me  to  a  series  of 
conferences  during  which  we  convinced 
the  administration  that  its  proposed 
tapering  off  of  the  program  should  be 
postponed    until    all    the    fact*    were 

obtained. 

It  will  be  observed  that  title  II  of  Sen- 
ate bill  1021— and  this  is  the  origin  of 
.section  204  of  that  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate — calls  for  a  study  and  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  admini-stration  of  the 
federally  impacted  area.s  program,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  to  obtain  the 
facts  and  to  bring  an  end  to  the  waste 
and  the  luijustifiable  expenditures  un- 
der the  program.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEP.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 

expired 

Mr  MORSE  Madam  President.  I 
Yield  myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes  more. 

Mr  MORSE  Again  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  report  to  the  Senate  that  the 
Pre.sident  is  very  much  disturbed — and 
ju.stifiably  so — about  prehminan.-  reports 
which  he  has  already  received  from  the 
Compti-oller  General.  Ye.«rterday  after- 
noon, in  the  course  of  my  speech.  I  dis- 
cus.'^ed  .some  of  them  I  pointed  out,  not 
the  ireneral  pattern,  but  that  in  some 
instances  school  districts  are  receiving, 
under  the  federally  impacted  area.s  pro- 
trram.  funds  which,  in  fa<rt,  they  ought 
not  be  entitled  to  receive.  Further- 
more, I  made  no  exception  of  my  own 
State.  My  very  able  colleague  (Mrs. 
Nei'bfrger  '  IS  now  presiding  over  the 
Senate,  and  I  want  her  to  know  that 
yesterday  I  cited,  as  one  of  the  examples 
brought  out  by  the  Office  of  Education, 
Gearhart.  Oreg  — a  fine  resort  and  resi- 
dential town  in  which  many  retired  per- 
sons and  many  workini;  persons  live.  It 
is  receiving  some  funds  under  the  fed- 
erally impacted  areas  program.  aKhough 
there  is  no  Federal  project  in  Gearhart 
or  in  that  district.  But  some  residents 
of  Gearhart  work  at  Astoria,  at  a  Naval 
Reserve  base;  and  others  work  many, 
many  miles  away  on  a  dredge  whose 
headquarters  is  in  the  customs  ofBce 
in  Portland.  Oreg.  However,  all  of  us 
know  tnat  the  expenditure  of  funds  im- 
der  the  federally  impacted  areas  pro- 
crram  should  not  be  justified  under  such 
circumstances. 

I  cited  the  report  of  the  Comptroller 
General — and  yesterday  I  placed  the  en- 
tire report  in  the  Record — on  similar 
instances.  In  one  of  them  a  surgical 
supply  manufacturing  company  is  sell- 
ing surgical  .supplies  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  a  point  located  miles  away 
from  the  school  district  concerned.  Yet, 
because  a  few  of  its  cu.'^tomers  happen 
to  be  Federal  aerencies.  the  school  dis- 
trict is  leceiving  funds  under  the  fed- 
erally impacted  areas  program,  merely 
because  some  persons  who  live  in  that 
area  work  for  the  surgical  supply  com- 
pany 

The  President  is  concerned  about  such 
unjustifiable  expenditures.  He  was  so 
much  concerned  about  them  that  in  the 
flr.''t  part  of  the  year  he  wanted  to  taper 
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off  the  entire  program.  But  we  con- 
vinced him  that  that  would  be  a  mistake. 
The  President  has  called  for  all  the 
facts;  and  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Education  has  asked  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  sub- 
nut  all  the  facts  to  it.  Next  year,  when 
we  have  all  the  facts  before  us.  we  can 
decide  to  what  extent  the  prograni 
should  be  modified. 

So  I  deny  the  claim  that  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  Federal  pro- 
gram There  are  some  abuses  of  it  and 
there  is  some  misu.se  of  funds,  and  they 
should  be  corrected 

Next,  I  wish  to  make  the  point  that  all 
of  this  is  linked  to  a  general  education 
proctram.  and  we  should  keep  it  linked 
in  that  way.  We  should  not  break  up 
the  program,  so  that  we  provide  a  po- 
litically expedient  opportunity  for  those 

who  are  opposed  to  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation to  satisfy  their  own  local,  selfish 
interests,  while  proceeding:  to  deny  to 
schoolchildren  who  do  not  live  in  .such 
so-called  federally  impacted  areas  the 
aid  they  should  receive. 

Madam  President,  I  wish  to  say  there 
are  many,  many  school  districts  that  are 
more  impacted  with  children,  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  difticully  m  meeting 
their  educational  needs,  than  are  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts which  are  now  receivmp  Federal 
funds  under  the  aid  piotram 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
again  expired 

Mr.  MORSE  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  5  minutes 

Mr  MORSE  Furthermore  Madam 
President,  we  should  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  63  percent  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts which  are  receiving  funds  under 
the  federally  impacted  areas  program 
receive  le.ss  than  5  percent  of  then- 
budgets  from  the  federally  impacted 
areas  program  funds.  Only  25  school 
districts — as  I  pointed  out  yesterday — 
receive  in  the  neighborhood  of  60  per- 
cent or  more  of  theii-  budget.s  in  thai 
way. 

So  this  program  is  not  of  the  vital  im- 
portance to  many  of  the  sciiool  districts 
that  .some  of  it.s  ardent  proponents  would 
have  us  believe  I  think  the  Pre.«;ident 
is  quite  correct  when  he  .<^ays  to  the  Sen- 
ate. "I  want  it  for  another  year.  I  urge  it 
for  another  year.  Congress  will  tlien 
take  a  look  at  it,  in  connection  with  the 
education  program,  and  Congress  will 
then  extend  it  on  the  basis  of  the  facts 
as  they  are  presented." 

Madam  President,  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  knows  that  next  year  Con- 
gress can  extend  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  program  and  the  federally 
impacted  areas  program  consistent  with 
the  facts  which  will  be  brought  out  then. 
and  modify  them  in  accordance  with 
whatever  the  facts  warrant.  We  hope, 
in  connection  with  a  Federal  aid 
procram.  that  we  can  adopt  legislation 
as  we  did  this  year  by  means  of  Senate 
bill  1021.  so  as  to  benefit  the  forgotten 
two-thirds  of  the  schoolchildren  of  the 
Nation.    I  hope  it  will  never  be  forgotten 


in  tliis  debate  that  what  is  sought  by  the 
amendment  is  Federal  aid  for  only  one- 
third  of  the  American  schoolchildren, 
and  nothing  for  the  other  two-thirds. 

I  come  now  to  the  fourth  point,  which 
IS  the  most  delicate  of  all.  but  is  one 
which  we  ought  to  face  up  to.     There 

has  been  much  discussion  about  the  fact 
that  if  the  Monroney  proposal  is 
adopted,  we  shall  not  have  to  go  to  con- 
ference, as  if  that  were  an  argument  for 
adopting  the  amendment  To  the  con- 
trary. I  think  It  IS  an  areument  against 
adopting  it.  because  we  all  know  the  atti- 
tude that  lias  been  taken  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  We  all  know  that 
the  attitude  of  the  House  this  year  on 
too  much  leKislation.  includint;  educa- 
tion lepi.slation,  has  been  a  take-it-or- 
leave-it  attitude  I  think  we  ought  to 
find  out,  if  we  believe  in  a  bicameral 
form  of  government,  whether  the  House 
w  ill  confer  with  the  Senate,  according  to 
our  constitutional  processes,  and  iron 
out.  con.«cieniiously.  any  differences  that 
exist  between  us 

Of  the  many  reasons  why  we  ought  to 
vote  for  a  1-year  extension,  rather 
tlian  a  2-yeai-  extension.  I  think  an  im- 
portant one  is  to  make  clear  to  the  House 
thai  we  believe  in  a  conference  system. 
We  have  been  told  too  many  times  this 
year  by  the  House  that  we  can  either 
take  It  or  leave  it.  because  if  we  do  not 
take  it  there  is  a  senoiis  question  as  to 
whether  there  will  be  a  conference. 
•Some  Senators  have  said  to  me  in  the 
claakioom.  Are  you  sure  the  House  will 
^o  into  a  conference?"  I  have  said.  "In 
my  judgment,  that  is  not  material. "  We 
have  the  job  of  passing,  in  the  Senate, 
losnslation  that  we  think  on  its  merit.s 
oucht  to  be  pa.ssed  The  House  has  the 
responsibility.  I  say  most  respectfully,  of 
conformine  itself  to  the  letiislative  proc- 
esses of  the  Congress,  and  those  proc- 
e.-^-ses  involve  conferences. 

We  also  ought  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  House  in  many  instances  this 
year,  has  followed  a  procedure  in 
which  Members  of  the  House  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  sub- 
stantive merits  of  legislation  before 
them 

It  IS  for  those  reasons,  and  others  I 
may  advance  m  the  closing  moments  of 
this  debate,  that  I  shall  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  supE>ort  the  President,  and  give  to 
the  schoolchildren  and  parents  of  this 
country  their  best  chance  for  a  general 
education  aid  bill  next  year,  by  adopt- 
ing a  1-year  extension,  so  there  will  be 
before  us  for  consideration  in  the  legis- 
lative program  of  next  year  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  and  the  federally 
impacted  areas  legislation. 

I  have  never  concealed  that  desire  as 
a  matter  of  sound  legislative  procedure 
in  this  body.  What  we  are  aiier.  in  the 
long  run.  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
national  security,  is  the  building  up  of 
tlie  strength  of  our  educational  system. 
I  am  sure  most  people  in  this  country 
believe  that  can  best  be  done  by  a  general 
Federal  aid  to  education  bill.  It  was  the 
promise  the  President  made  over  and 
over  again  in  his  campaign  of  1960.  It 
was  the  promise  the  President  made  this 
year  in  connection  with  his  messages  to 
Congress  in  regard  to  education.     It  is  a 


promise  which,  as  parliamentarians,  we 
should  help  the  President  keep. 

Therefore.  I  hope  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  will  adopt  the  Morse-JaviLs 
substitute  for  the  Monroney  amendment, 
which  will  extend  NDEA  and  the  im- 
pacted-areas  program  for  1  year,  and 
thereby  not  do  the  slightest  damage  to 
a  single  .'ichool  district  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CLARK  and  Mr  STENNIS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  must  leave.  I  first  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Mr  CLARK.  Madam  President,  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  has  become  a  futile 
art  I  am  sure  most  Senators  deplore 
It  We  are  about  to  vote  on  one  of  the 
most  important  propositions  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  in  this  session.  I  am 
not  naive  enough  to  think  that  any  ar- 
guments I  mipht  make  during  the  course 
of  this  discussion — one  cannot  call  it  a 
debate — would  change  any  votes,  but  it 
IS  a  bit  discouraging  to  note  that,  as  I 
rise  to  say  these  few  words,  there  are 
on  the  floor  only  three  Democrats  and 
one  in  the  chair,  and.  as  I  count  them. 

five  Republicans.  Surely,  the  art  of  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  has  fallen  into  sub- 
stantial disuse.  What  we  say  now  is  said 
only  for  the  Record,  and  perhaps  for 
posterity,  and  not  for  the  purp>ose  for 
which  Senate  debate  was  intended,  of 
convincing  the  doubtful. 

Yet  I  would  nonetheless  like  to  adduce 
three  reasons  why  all  Senators  should 
vote  to  support  the  sut)stitute  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  which 
will  confine  the  extension  of  aid  to  im- 
pacted areas  for  1  yeai*  and  the  extension 
of  NDE.A  for  1  year,  and  why  we  should 
vote  aeainst  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  to  extend  both  programs 

for  2  years 

The  first  reason  is  that,  if  we  support 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and  not 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  we  shall  have 
killed  all  reasonable  chance  of  Federal 
aid  to  iKiucation  until  after  the  1962 
elections  We  shall  have  killed  it  for  the 
remainder  of  this  Congress.  Let  no  one 
think  to  the  contrary.  Those  who  vote 
against  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, whether  they  intend  it  or  not — 
and  I  charge  no  motivation  to  any  Sen- 
ator— are  voting  to  kill  Federal  aid  to 
education  for  the  remainder  of  the  87th 
Cone  less. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  possible  to  sup- 
port the  Monroney  amendment  and  to 
convince  any  reasonable  man  that  the 
end  result  will  not  be  the  death  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  for  the  remainder 
of  the  87th  Congress. 

My  second  reason  for  urging  support 
of  the  Morse  amendment,  in  opposition 
to  the  Monroney  amendment,  is  that  I 
believe  the  dignity  of  the  Senate  is  in- 
volved. Throughout  this  year  we  have 
had  gun  after  gim  pointed  at  our  heads 
by  the  Members  of  the  other  body.  We 
have  been  arrogantly  told.  "If  you  do 
not  do  what  we  say.  we  will  not  even  go 
to  conference."  We  are  now  being  told 
that  if  we  dare  to  limit  impacted  areas 
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and  NT^A  legislation  for  as  little  as  1 
year,  that  Is  the  end  of  the  matter. 

We  had  thia  issue  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  not  so  long  ago  in  connectkaa 
with  coverage  of  veteran*'  life  insurance. 
The  Senator  frmn  Louiaana  [Mr.  Long] 
said,  "The  issue  is,  Shall  the  Senate  sur- 
render to  the  House,  or  are  we  a  body  of 
equal  dignity,  of  ecjual  importance?" 

The  answer  of  the  Senate  was  clear. 
We  shall  not  surrender  our  legislative 
prerogatives  under  the  threat  that  if  we 
do  not  there  will  be  no  legislation  passed. 
We  believe  we  have  equal  dignity  in  this 
body  with  the  other  body  to  decide  what 
is  wise  in  terms  of  legislation. 

We  do  not  wish  to  have  it  said,  "The 
Senate  only  proposes,  while  the  House 
disposes." 

When  the  Senate  voted  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  last  week  on  that 
Issue,  it  did  the  right,  the  wise,  and  the 
Just  thing.  I  hope  it  will  be  equally 
right  and  wise  and  just  on  this  issue. 

The  third  reason  why  we  should  sup- 
port the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  re- 
ject the  amendment  c^  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  applicable  only  to  those  of 
us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  Let  no  Dem- 
ocrat delude  himself,  after  the  vote,  that 
he  can  vote  against  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1  and  remain  a  sup- 
porter of  tbc  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  laid  it  cm  the  line.  It  is  there 
for  all  to  see.  He  has  said.  "I  want  a  1- 
year  extension,  so  that  I  can  have  some 
opportunity  next  yetr  to  make  good  my 
program  to  help  the  little  boys  and  little 
girls  in  our  schools;  to  help  roll  back  the 
Commimist  menace  on  the  intellectual 
front;  to  help  see  to  it  that  the  boys  and 
girls  of  America  get  the  best  education 
in  the  whole  wide  world,  which  they  can 
never  get  without  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation." 

Madam  President.  I  propose  to  sup- 
port the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  hope  an  overwhelming  number  of  my 
coUeagiies  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  will 
take  the  same  stand. 

That  brave  young  man.  fighting  for 
freedom,  fighting  for  a  strong  America, 
fighting  for  a  secure  America,  knows 
that  he  must  have  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion to  accomplish  hir,  goal.  He  has 
asked  us  for  a  very  little  thing — a  very 
httle  thing,  indeed.  He  has  asked  us  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  next  year  to  get 
the  House  of  Representatives  back  on 
the  trail  of  the  New  Frontier,  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  persuade  the  voters  of 
America  next  year  that  his  program  is 
as  right  and  just  as  we  thought  it  was 
when  we  voted  for  S.  1021  by  a  large 
majority  and  sent  it  to  the  House  of 
Representati  ves. 

I  plead  with  my  coileagi^es  to  support 
the  President,  and  in  so  doing  to  help 
make  America  secure  and  free. 

Madam  President,  this  is  to  some  ex- 
tent an  emotional  appeal.  I  feel  deeply 
about  this  subject.  People  may  say. 
"What  difference  does  it  make  whether 
we  extend  the  law  for  2  years  or  1  year?" 
It  will  be  said,  "How  technic.il,  how 
legalistic,  can  you  get?** 

There  are  times  in  the  Senate  when 
the  issue  Is  drawn.  It  may  be  a  narrow 
issue.  It  Is  a  narrow  issue,  as  small  an 
issue  as  the  extension  for  12  months  or 


the  extensi<»i  iar  24  months  of  the  law, 
yet  the  issue  is  cLeax.  It  1«  there  for 
aH  to  see.    R  has  been  Avwn  by  the 

President  of  the  United  States.  Let  no 
one  nm  away  from  it.  Let  no  one  be 
deluded  in  his  thinking  about  the 
Monro ney  amendment. 

If  the  Monroney  amendment  shall  te 
agreed  to,  we  shall  have  sold  the  boys 
and  girls  of  America  and  their  educa- 
tional system  down  the  river.  Second. 
we  shall  have  repudiated  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Third,  we  shall 
have  decided  for  all  time  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  will  be  the  doormat 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Madam  President. 
I  yield   myself  2  minutes 

I  am  very  sorry  my  di.stin^ruished  col- 
league has  assumed  the  attitude  that 
those  in  favor  of  the  Monroney  amend- 
ment, and  particularly  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  are  sellmg  the  school- 
children down  the  river  for  all  time 

The  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
knows  as  well  as  I  know,  and  as  well  as 
do  the  other  Members  of  the  Senate. 
that  many  times  in  many  difficult  places 
we  have  joined  together  to  try  to  ef- 
fectuate a  satisfactory  and  overall  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  bill. 

I  yield  not  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania nor  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee as  to  devotion  in  trying  to 
improve  the  education  of  the  children  of 
America. 

I  believe  we  should  be  realistic  In  re- 
gard to  the  problem.  It  is  foolish  to  try 
to  use  this  very  vital  part  of  our  educa- 
tional system  as  the  chromework  which 
will  mysteriously  sell,  in  some  way.  some- 
how, a  general  aid  to  education  bill. 

A  hypnosis  has  pone  through  this 
Chamber  that  unless  the  two  Lssues  are 
married  for  all  time  there  will  be  no 
opportunity  to  pass  a  Federal  aid  to 
education  bill. 

I  feel  the  junior  Senator  from  Olcla- 
homa  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  many  others  in  this 
Chamber  know  as  much  about  the  legi-s- 
lative  techniques  as  the  present  occu- 
pant of  the  White  Hoiise.  Certainly  the 
President  has  been  brisy  cnoueh  with  in- 
ternational affairs  that  he  has  not  be  n 
readln"^  the  minds  of  Member-?  cf  the 
House  and  Members  of  the  Senate.  I 
would  hate  to  think  that  the  President  is 
devoting  his  time  to  consider  wiiet^cr 
it  i.^  more  important  to  hivo  a  1-year 
OT  2-year  extension  of  the  .";rhool  pro- 
pram,  when  the  balanc"'  of  civilization 
hangs  tenuously  between  all-out  nuclear 
war  and  peace. 

I  know  v.^here  th*^  President  ;<^  irettlns 
liis  information.  He  is  Tettinn-  it  from 
a  g'roup  of  lr?:s!atjve  llfiison  men,  many 
of  whom  havp  never  had  a  riiiy's  experi- 
ence in  the  Cr>r'^rc.ss.  s^me  nf  whom  n:  o 
fTsh  from  the  ivy-covered  academic 
hall.?,  who  .«^it  dou-n  at  IfiCO  Ponn.'^ylvan  a 
Avenue  and  drep.m  tip  what  Congress 
ou!:^ht  to  do. 

I  have  fought  for  the  PiTsident's  prn- 
prams  in  msry  ways,  some  when  it  hurt 
in  my  State.  I  have  fotj-^ht  for  foreirn 
Rid  and  many  other  things  when  there 
was  no  vote  profit. 

I  do  not  wi.^h  to  be  iol^  that  we  have 
a  choice  in  rp^ard  to  seTIms^  the  yoan? 
pr-inle  of  this  country  down  t)ie  river. 


because  I  do  not  wish  to  have  a  group 
of  legislative  and  liaison  people  give  com- 
mands to  the  Senate. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  situation  in 
the  House.  I  served  in  the  House  for 
12  years.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee  are 
still  in  town. 

If  there  is  any  difference  between  our 
bill  and  th^^  bill  passed  by  the  House,  it 
must  po  to  the  Hou^e.  and  it  must  be 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  be- 
fore it  will  pet  a  rule. 

Suppose  we  send  a  1-year  program 
to  the  Hou.se.    What  is  so  vital  and  so 

.■marred  about  thaf  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senat-^r  has  expired. 

NTr  MONRONEY.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  myself  2  more  minutes. 

Suppo.^e  we  send  a  1-year  propram  to 
the  Hou.'^e  which  is  considered  to  l)e  fo 
sacred.  Do  Senators  really  believe  it 
will  come  ba^'k  a  1-year  program'  Of 
course,  it  will  not.  The  difference  will  be 
spMt  down  the  miridle.  if  the  conferees 
ever  net  out  of  the  conference,  and  it  will 
be  an  18 -month  program  It  will  end 
in  the  middle  of  the  school  term. 

My  amendment  has  been  very  care- 
fully thourrht  out  It  was  not  Introduced 
in  oppofitlcn  to  anythinp.  It  was  Intro- 
duced in  favor  of  the  prou'ram. 

The  National  Education  A.ssocJation 
has  probably  devoted  more  time  and  en- 
erry  to  gettine  a  real  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation procram  than  any  other  organi- 
sation in  the  country.  This  association 
has  taken  no  position  on  the  vitality  and 
the  necessity  for  the  1-year  program 
V"r?us  the  2-year  procram. 

We  have  a  ri!»ht  to  be  Senators,  surely, 
hut  I  do  not  feel  that  we  would  be  ac- 
cept!n<5  a  subordinate  position  simply 
because  the  Hou.'^e  has  «ent  to  us  a  good 
2-year  bill,  a  bill  which  incorporates  the 
National  Defen'^e  Education  Act.  which 
the  subcommittee  has  suddenly  discov- 
ered has  some  future  value,  at  least,  and 
should  be  added  as  an  amendment 

If  we  are  correct  in  that  regard,  per- 
haps we  are  correct  in  the  2-year  exten- 
sion on  both  acts. 

Certainly  the  bill  was  not  a  finished 
product  when  it  was  sent  to  the  .Senate. 
if  that  provision  wa<:  «o  vital  it  had  to 
be  cffcred  as  an  amendment. 

I  think  we  are  entitled  to  vote  for  what 
we  f.^el  i*'  proper.  I  ff>el  the  Federal  aid 
to  education  will  be  benefited  and  not 
damaged  by  sf'parating  the  two  ap- 
proaches. We  should  not  try  to  make 
a  glorious  mixture  of  putting  in  the  i>ro- 
posal  all  kinds  of  spic^^s  in  the  hope  of 
making  it  appetizing  to  those  who  other- 
wise would  not  favor  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. 

Mr,  STFNNIS  rose. 

Mr  MONRONEY  Madam  Presi- 
dt-nt,  I  ?m  happy  to  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  need  to  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Mis.sissippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me, 
and  I  commend  him  for  the  very  fine 
fi?ht  he  is  making  for  a  veiy  important 
and  sound   amendment. 
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I  point  out  that  only  a  few  veeks  ago 
we  had  a  very  splendid  debate,  in  which 
it  was  stoutly  maintained  that  to  be  on 
solid  ground  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
5- year  program  to  plan  for  the  major 
parts  of  our  foreimi  aid  program.  De- 
spite that,  with  reference  to  our  own 
schools  in  impact)^  areas  we  are  told 
that  1  year  is  sufiRcient  for  the  program. 
Madam  President,  what  is  proposed 
really  is  not  a  pait  of  a  Federal  aid  to 
education  program.  It  is  the  proposal 
to  espouse  an  old,  established  poUcy  of 
20  years'  standing,  which  has  to  do  more 
with  tlie  defense  postm-e  of  thLs  Nation 
than  any  other  siiigle  element. 

When  I  became  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  1947  there  was  not  a  more  confused 
subject  handled  on  this  floor  than  the 
effort  to  get  authorisations  and  appro- 
priations for  various  school  districts  in 
areas  all  over  this  Nation.  During  the 
war  there  was  the  old  Lanliam  Act.  the 
original  legislation  on  the  subject.  After 
an  annual  battle  and  scrap,  trying  to  de- 
vLse  formulas  to  leave  some  schools  in 
and  put  others  out.  general  legislation 
was  passed  in  1950,  which  has  been  the 
established  policy  of  the  Nation  and  Uie 
Congress,  and  has  been  noncontrorerslaJ , 
ever  since. 

Federal  aid  to  schools  In  federally  Im- 
pacted areas  has  b<en  the  established 
policy  of  the  Congress  for  the  i^ast  12 
years.  Legislation  providmg  a-'^sistance 
to  school  districts  to  help  meet  their 
operating  and  maintenance  expenses 
where  such  districts  are  providing  edu- 
cation for  federally  connected  children 
was  first  enacted  in  1950.  The  wisdom 
and  justice  of  the  policy  is  hardly  an  is- 
sue anywh«-e.  1;  is  only  fair  that  a 
proper  proportion  of  the  unusual  and 
Eulditional  expenses  made  necessary  by 
the  increased  enrollment  resulting  from 
F'ederal  activities  in  a  community  bo 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Congress  cannot  afford  to  delay 
enactment  of  reasonable  and  effective 
extension  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874 
of  the  81st  Congress.  Moreover,  the 
question  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
more  controversial  question  of  general 
aid  to  education.  This  is  not  primarily 
a  school  aid  program  after  ail,  but 
rather  is  a  part  of  our  defense  posture. 
The  conditions  making  this  assistance 
necessary  and  proper  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  Federal  Government  in  its 
continuing  efforts  to  keei)  our  defense 
forces  stronp 

Under  Public  Law  815,  pavinents  are 
made  to  help  build  schools  in  districts 
burdened  with  substantial  increases  in 
their  school  membership  due  to  Federal 
activities.  Under  Public  Liaw  874.  pay- 
m  nts  are  made  to  school  districts  to 
help  meet  their  operating  and  mainte- 
nance expenses  where  such  districts  pro- 
vide education  for  federally  connected 
children.  Also,  both  laws  provide  for 
free  public  education  for  children  who 
hve  on  military  bases  or  other  Federal 
reservations  where  the  local  education 
agencies  are  not  able  to  provide  free 
public  education  without  such  assistance, 
I.<ocal  and  State  school  authorities  and 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  are 
compelled  to  plan  ahead  in  order  to  pro- 
vide funds  and  facilities  with  which  to 
provide  for  their  educational  needs. 
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School  business  is  tig  business.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  our 
State  and  local  governments.  It  is  ab- 
surd noi  to  anticipate  needs  as  far  in  ad- 
vance as  possible  and  to  carefully  plan 
to  meet  them.  Those  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibilily  to  make  and  execute  these 
plans  should  have  the  fullest  coopera- 
tion of  the  Congress  in  the  matter  of 
prcvidmg  for  federally  connected  chil- 
dren. 

Much  has  been  said  recently  cf  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  long-ranste  program  for  for- 
eign aid.  It  has  been  argued  that  it  is 
poor  business  for  this  Nation  to  attempt 
to  operate  such  a  program  on  a  year-to- 
year  basis.  It  was  urged  that  the  5-year 
program  would  permit  wi.se  planning  and 
would  support  necessary  commitments. 
As  a  comparison,  certainly  everybody- 
knows  that  adequate  school  facilities 
cannot  be  provided  simply  on  a  j'ear-to- 
year  basis. 

Since  1950  and  the  original  enactment 
of  this  law.  extensions  have  regularly 
been  for  2  or  3  years.  It  i^  rather  unrea- 
sonable that  we  should  now  propose  to 
extend  the  law  for  only  1  year  It  is  m- 
excusable  that  this  great  problem  should 
be  kicked  around  for  purely  political  rea- 
son.«i  We  should  be  entirely  above  the 
practice  of  baiting  areas  who  have  as- 
sumed such  a  large  defense  responsibil- 
ity for  the  entire  Nation  as  have  these 
communities  whose  schocl.s  are  so  greatly 
affected  by  Federal  activities.  It  would 
be  tragic  lor  the  Congress  to  extend  this 
law  for  only  1  year  in  order  to  build 
political  pressure  for  the  enactment  of 
a  general  aid  to  education  bill  in  the 
next  session. 

I  want  to  say  as  much,  also,  for  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  iNational  De- 
fense Education  Act.  The  need  for  an 
adequate  extension  of  this  program  is  as 
compelling  as  is  the  need  for  extension 
of  aid  to  impacted  areas.  The  Nauonal 
Defense  Education  Act  expires  on  June 
30,  1962.  The  program  is  most  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  our  counti-y  and  is  an 
essential  national  defense  measure.  Wc 
cannot  afford  uncertainty  as  to  the  life 
of  tins  program.  The  result  would  be  to 
slow  dcrwn  our  efforts  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  trained  manpower  at  a 
tune  when  the  need  is  of  such  tremen- 
dous importance  to  cor  national  defense 

Again,  let  me  point  out  that  planmng 
in  support  of  such  a  program  wul  gieatly 
suffer  if  we  fail  to  act  now  to  extend  this 
program  beyond  June  30.  1962.  It  is  en- 
turely  possible  that  with  no  further  as- 
surance of  Federal  grants  after  that 
date,  the  adoption  cf  State  budgets  for 
colleges  and  other  insututions  of  high 
learning,  without  provision  for  this  pro- 
gram, will  prevent  participation  in  the 
program,  even  if  Congress  should  later 
extend  it.  At  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. It  can  veiT  easily  take  several 
months  before  we  can  enact  an  extension 
of  the  law.  The  effect  would  be  to  slow 
down  and  discourage  active  participation 
in  a  vital  defense  program.  Needless  de- 
lay will  produce  tragic  results. 

Let  me  appeal  to  the  reason  and  com- 
monsense  of  the  Senate  in  this  matter. 
We  cannot  afford  to  gamble  on  the  life 
of  functions  so  necessary  to  our  national 
welfare  and  defense.  There  can  be  no 
harm  done  in   extending  both  the  pro- 


grams for  impacted  areas  and  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  for  3  years. 
On  the  contrary,  if  we  force  these  essen- 
tial activities  to  continue  under  the  un- 
certainties invcHved  with  extensaone  for 
shorter  periods  of  time,  we  are  skating 
on  thin  ice  and  recklessly  risking  the 
best  interest  of  the  Nation  in  these  most 
critical  times. 

I  suongly  urge  that  the  Senate  ext«:kd 
these  vital  programs  for  Uie  necessary 
2 -year  periods. 

Madam  President,  within  the  pvast  few 
year*;,  the  United  States  has  been  estab- 
lishing new  missile  and  bomber  bases 
and  radar  sites  that  have  to  do  with  our 
early  warning  systems.  We  are  plauiing 
a  great  many  of  the  large  installations  in 
relatively  remote  areas,  in  rural  school 
districts  Such  school  districts  aie  hit 
with  an  impact  of  SCO,  750,  or  a  thousand 
children  resulting  from  those  installa- 
tions. Tliere  is  no  opportunity  for  such 
communities  to  cope  with  that  kind  of 
development. 

Today  is  September  12.  School  terms 
all  over  the  Nation  are  beginning.  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  in  impacted  areas 
expired  montlu  ago.  and  we  are  still  de- 
bating, not  tlie  merits  of  the  legislation, 
but  whether  its  extension  shall  be  for 
1  year  or  2  years.  Confronted  with  the 
task  of  taking  care  of  additional  chil- 
dren, how  can  the  trustees  of  a  school 
board,  local,  cr  State,  make  any  kind  of 
cefinite.  pro^^ressive  and  constructive 
plans,  if  the  enactment  of  legislation  is 
running  behind  by  90  days?  Trustees  of 
school  boards  will  not  know  whether  the 
proposed  legislation  will  be  availaUe  for 
1  year  or  2  years. 

The  program  is  so  well  established 
that,  with  all  deference  to  everycMie,  I 
think  a  5 -year  tei-m  for  the  program 
should  be  e.  tablished.  The  necessary 
money  should  be  appropriated  in  propor- 
tion to  the  existing  need,  according  to  a 
new  formula,  if  necessary,  depending 
upon  the  facts.  But  let  the  program  be 
definitely  establisiied  so  that  school  au- 
thorities wUl  know  that  there  will  be  a 
definite  program,  that  formulas  are 
prescribed,  and  that  the  necessary  money 
to  meet  that  policy  wiU  be  forthcoming. 

Again  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  I  hope  he  can  put  the  svtbject 
to  rest.  I  repeat  that  the  bill  en  its 
merits  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Fed- 
eiai  aid  to  education  measure.  Within 
the  past  few  weeks  I  believe  I  voted  three 
times  against  amendments  to  appropria- 
tions bills  or  oUier  proposed  legislation 
which  wotild  have  extended  Federal  aiid 
to  impacted  areas,  even  though  I  was 
strongly  for  the  program,  as  was  the  case 
with  many  otho:  Senators. 

But  now  the  program  is  having  its  day 
in  court.  Let  us  not  trim  it  down  or  let 
uncertainty  and  confusion  bring  the  pro- 
gram into  disrepute  because  someone 
hopes  to  inaugurate  next  year  a  new 
policy  on  a  subject  that  is  different,  even 
though  education  is  the  basic  subject 
matter  on  both. 

1  hope  the  Monroney  amendment  will 
be  agreed  to  and  that  this  subject  will 
be  put  to  rest.  Let  those  who  are  in- 
volved be  assured  that  in  determining 
the  policy  Congress  will  not  delay  the 
program  or  confuse  It  with  other  pro- 
grams this  year  or  any  other  year. 
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Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  Pastore]  such  time  as  he  would 
like. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President.  I 
think  the  question  confronting  the  Sen- 
ate today  is  a  very  simple  one.  We  are 
not  debating  whether  or  not  help  for 
impacted  areas  should  be  tied  in  with 
our  general  philosophy  of  aid  to  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.  That  question 
was  already  resolved. 

The  question  that  confronts  us  today 
is,  Shall  we  extend  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion for  1  year  or  for  2  years?  I  realize 
that  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
blackjacking  someone  into  doing  some- 
thing he  would  not  choose  to  do.  The 
fact  is  that  insofar  as  the  position  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  con- 
cerned, the  question  of  whether  the  pro- 
gram is  extended  for  1  year  or  2  years 
is  purely  academic.  I  could  live  with  a 
2-year  extension  of  the  act.  I  could  live 
a  1-year  extension  of  the  act.  But  the 
controlling  consideration  that  will  gov- 
ern the  vote  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
before  us  a  letter  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  which  I  think  deserves 
our  attention  and  some  consideration  on 
the  part  of  Senators.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  has  said :  'Extend  this 
act,  but  extend  it  for  1  year  only.  I 
have  many  problems  that  have  to  do  with 
education  generally  in  the  United  States 
of  America"  the  President  says.  "I  want 
a  little  more  time  to  reappraise  the  situa- 
tion, and  I  shall  come  back  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  in  the  first 
part  of  1962  and  give  you  an  educational 
plan  that  will  take  care  of  every  child 
in  these  United  States." 

That  is  how  fundamental  it  is.  There- 
fore. I  am  inclined  to  go  along  with  the 
administration  position  that  it  should  be 
extended  for  1  year.  We  should  sup- 
port a  1-year  extension  if  only  to  ac- 
commodate the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  is  not  going  to 
turn  his  back  on  the  impacted  areas. 
Neither  do  I  believe  that  Congress  is  go- 
ing to  turn  its  back  on  the  impacted 
areas.  I  believe  that  neither  he  nor  we 
will  do  that  no  matter  what  evolves  here 
today. 

However,  there  are  many  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  for  a  long  time  have  been 
fighting  for  an  adequate  educational 
program  for  all  schoolchildren  of  the 
country.  They  too  deserve  considera- 
tion. My  position  Is  a  simple  one.  I 
have  stated  it.  I  am  going  to  support 
primarily  a  1-year  extension  because  I 
think  it  is  part  of  the  sincere  thinking 
that  in  the  long  run  it  will  do  more  for 
all  the  schoolchildren  of  America  and. 
therefore,  for  America  itself.  That  is 
the  plan  that  is  being  advocated  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  We  in 
the  Senate  this  afternoon  should  not 
turn  our  back  on  the  one  President  who 
in  his  whole  philosophy  has  demon- 
strated more  concern,  more  considera- 
tion and  more  support  for  the  school- 
children of  this  country  than  any  other 

individual  in  a  position  of  power  and 
responsibility.     I  would  hope  that  the 


extension  would  be  made  for  1  year,  bo 
that  we  can  review  this  whole  matter  in 
the  early  part  of  1962  as  part  of  an 
earnest  effort  to  perfect  our  overall  edu- 
cational program. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comment.  I  now  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  President,  this 
is  not  a  day  upon  which  I  wish  to  en- 
gage in  active  debate  here  in  the  Senate 
I  would  not  be  here  at  all  were  it  not  for 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  highly  important 
duty  to  my  constituents  and  to  the  coiun- 
try. 

I  believe  that  the  proposal  which  will 
be  made  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
in  which  I  have  the  honor  to  join  hun. 
is  the  soundest  proposal,  and  the  one 
most  likely  to  advance  the  defense  of  our 
country.  Everything  must  be  tested  in 
that  crucible. 

I  believe  educational  facilities  afforded 
the  children  in  this  country  are  sadly 
deficient,  and  I  believe  that  the  proposal 
for  a  1-year  extension  is  best  adapted 
to  advance  the  national  interest  in  re- 
spect of  doing  what  needs  to  be  done 
about  our  educational  plan. 

I  have  only  one  further  word  to  say 
I  believe  that  every  Membei  who  vote-s 
for  a  1-year  extension  does  so  knowing 
fully  what  rides  on  the  vote,  namely,  the 
whole  hope  of  achieving  a  major  accom- 
plishment in  respect  of  our  Defense  Es- 
tablishment and  in  respect  of  our  edu- 
cational plan,  and  also  understands  that 
there  is  no  question  about  the  continu- 
ance of  either  of  these  bills  insofar  a.s 
the  affected  people  or  the  affected  insti- 
tutions are  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  1  mole 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 

Mr.  JAVITS.  By  making  this  exten- 
sion we  will  put  ourselves  in  the  bent 
position  to  act  with  the  sense  of  national 
responsibility  that  should  animate  us  In 
this  matter,  and  that  purpose  is  best 
served  by  an  extension  of  1  year. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  at  my 
request  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  put  before  the  Senate  these 
matters  separately,  seeking  a  vote  on  the 
aid  to  Impacted  areas  for  1  year  and 
an  extension  of  the  NDEA  for  1  year.  In 
order  to  give  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
an  opportunity  to  evaluate  their  pota- 
tions in  respect  of  these  rather  distinct 
pieces  of  legislation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  such  time  as  the 
Senator  may  require, 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  be  interested  in 
the  Senator's  proposal  if  it  meant  the 
extension  of  the  NDEA  for  2  years.  Most 
money  for  education  in  Vermont  is 
raised  at  town  meetings — the  town  beinc,' 
the  unit  of  government — and  these 
meetings  are  held  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  March.  Therefore  it  is  unlikely  that 
new  legislation  would  be  enacted  in  time 
for  the  towns  to  engage  in  their  work  for 
the  coming  year  unless  NDEA  were  ex- 
tended for  2  years.  I  have  no  objection 
to  extending  the  impacted  area  legisla- 
tion for  1  year,  but  I  would  want  NDEA 
legislation  extended  for  2  years.    Other- 


wise we  not  only  would  have  to  have  246 
special  town  meetings  all  over  the  State 
to  laise  the  money,  and  undoubtedly  a 
special  session  of  the  legislature  also,  be- 
cause towns  and  the  State  would  be 
short  of  money  if  they  were  relying  on 
the  Federal  law  being  extended  to  pro- 
vide that  money.  So  we  would  find  our- 
selves embarrassed 

Mr  MONRONEY  I  ask  unanimou.s 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Scott  1  be  added  as  a  spon.sor 
of  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MONRONEY  I  yield  such  time 
as  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
may  desire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  as 
one  of  the  Senators  who  have  joined  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma  m 
sponsorinK  his  amendment  for  the  ex- 
tension of  both  of  these  programs  for  2 
years.  I  wish  to  take  only  a  few  moments 
to  express  my  opinion  that  this  is  the 
commonsensc.  reasonable,  rational  ap- 
proach if  we  want  to  accomplish  some- 
thing and  if  we  wish  to  insure  an  orderly 
continuation  of  these  two  vital  programs 

It  i.'^  all  risht  to  talk  about  the  request 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  there  be  an  extension  for  only  1 
year  Certainly,  even  though  I  stand 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  would  be  will- 
ing and  ready  at  all  times  to  consider 
the  wishes  of  the  man  who  is  charged 
with  the  leadership  of  this  Nation  at  this 
time  on  any  subject. 

However.  Madam  President,  it  is  al- 
most amusing  to  realize  how  various 
people  continue  to  follow  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp  m  their  determined  desire  to  have 
federalized  education  of  their  own 
choice. 

Year  after  year  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  Con^re-ss  I  have  .seen  Federal 
aid  to  education  go  down  to  defeat  i!i 
Congress  after  Congress.  If  there  ever 
was  a  time  when  there  were  probabil- 
itie.s  in  favor  of  its  pa.ssage,  it  wa.s 
during  this  first  .session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress. We  had  a  new  President,  and  a 
popular  President,  in  all  the  fresh  bloom 
and  blush  of  his  honeymoon  In  the 
White  House  And  the  President  had  a 
Conyre.ss  with  a  2-to-l  majority.  Still, 
Federal  aid  to  education  along  the  lines 
that  the  majority  .so  persistently  de- 
manded IS  again  defeated  for  this 
session. 

Madam  President,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  saying  that  anyone  who  can  read 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  of  the  mood 
of  the  other  body  should  be  able  to  face 
the  reality  that  all  we  can  hope  to  do  in 
this  session  is  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
two  vitally  needed  education  programs 
provided  for  in  this  bill. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  commenting  and 
serving  notice  that  a  plan  of  returning 
certain  tax  funds  collected  in  the  States 
to  the  various  States  for  use  in  educa- 
tion, as  determined  by  the  individual 
States  them.selves.  is  the  method  which 
will  eventually  have  to  be  used  for  a  na- 
tional propram  of  educational  assistance. 
This  is  not  only  the  most  economical 
method,  as  the  money  is  collected  at 
home  in  the  States  and  spent  at  home, 
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but  It  also  eliminates  the  need  of  a  bu- 
reaucracy In  Washington. 

Therefore,  as  soon  as  Congress  recon- 
venes in  its  2d  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress I  intend  to  press  even  more  vigor- 
ously for  the  passage  of  a  program  that 
will  return  to  the  States  certain  tax 
funds   collected   within   the    States. 

My  own  bill,  utilizing  the  tax  on 
cigarettes,  seems  to  me  the  easiest  to  de- 
termine and  administer,  because  the  rec- 
ords show  exactly  what  taxes  were  col- 
lected in  each  State,  and  the  return  of 
these  funds  to  the  State  treasury  is  very 
easily   admmistered. 

However,  I  am  not  wedded  to  the 
cigarette  tax,  and  will  support  any  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  program  which  uses 
tax  funds  collected  within  a  State,  pro- 
vided the  source  is  easily  determinable 

The  money  goes  to  the  States;  and 
just  so  long  as  a  program  is  administered 
from  Washington,  the  .seeds  of  racial  and 
reliRious  difficulties  will  be  in  the  bill 
and  will  kill  it.  So  let  us  be  on  notice 
that  at  the  next  session  we  should  try 
to  get  a  Federal  aid  to  education  bill 
which  Is  practical  and  feasible  and  can 
be  passed. 

In  the  meantime,  the  most  sensible 
thing  Vo  do  is  to  agiee  to  the  House 
extension  for  2  years  which  *iil  require 
no  conference  and  will  require  no  action 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

As  one  who  served  for  8  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  regret  some 
of  the  statements  which  have  been  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  about  the 
body  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol. 
There  are  people  in  this  covmtry  today 
who  are  grateful  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  staying  power  and 
stamina  it  has  exhibited  in  holding  the 
line  on  some  of  the  extravagant  proposals 
of  the  last  few  months. 

As  one  who  earnestly  and  honestly  de- 
sires Federal  assistance  for  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth,  the  most  important 
field  of  endeavor  we  can  have  In  this 
country,  the  most  vital  in  view  of  intel- 
ligent and  trained  leadership  which  we 
must  produce  at  this  time  In  world  his- 
tory: as  one  who  honestly  desires  a  rea- 
sonable, sensible,  safe,  and  practical 
means  of  aiding  education  at  home,  and 
not  Imposing  the  will  of  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  communities,  school 
districts,  and  States  of  the  Union,  I 
desire  to  see  these  two  programs  con- 
tinued for  2  years,  so  that  Congress  may 
have  time  in  which  to  work  on  general 
education  legislation. 

I  am  confident  that  in  supporting  the 
Monroney  amendment  we  are  actually 
aiding  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  States,  regardless  of  what 
the  President  may  have  been  prevailed 
upon  to  say  to  us  at  this  time, 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  according  to  the  timetable  by 
which  we  all  know  we  are  working,  the 
House  is  likely  to  be  at  home  after  next 
Saturday,  and  that  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  has  probably  completed 
its  work  for  the  year?     The  consent  of 


the  Rules  Committee  would  be  required 
to  send  the  bill  to  conference. 

If  all  the  miracles  should  happen,  and 
there  could  be  a  conference  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  Senate  and  the  House — 
1  year,  in  the  Senate  bill.  2  years  in  the 
House  bill — the  bill  would  still  be  in 
danger  of  missing  the  last  supplemental 
appropriation  bill,  which  has  already 
started  on  its  way  through  the  House, 

So  even  if  this  difference  could  be  re- 
solved and  the  difference  split  as  best 
we  could  hope  to  do.  by  reporting  an  18- 
month  bill,  if  in  the  Senate  we  passed  a 
1-year  bill  we  would  still  end  without 
funds  to  implement  the  bill,  because  the 
House  will  already,  perhaps,  have  passed 
the  last  .supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
and  it  would  be  in  process  of  going 
through  the  Senate. 

This  is  an  Important  consideration, 
since  the  issue  is  not  one  of  transcendent 
importance  to  Federal  education.  There 
will  be  a  great  suree  of  power  upon  a 
general  aid  to  education  bill  if  it  con- 
tains a  provision  for  defense  impact«l 
areas  or  national  defense  education  It 
will  automatically  carry  over  onto  the 
shoals  of  political  disagreement,  racial 
disau'reement,  and  religious  disacrce- 
ment,    and    make    the    bill    difficult    of 

passage. 

But   we   will  be  doing   a  little  bit  of 

bright  work  if  we  po  through  with  what 

is  recommended  by  the  committee  today. 

Etoes  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 

agree? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  will 
the   Senator   from   Oklahoma   yield   me 

half  a  minute'^  

The  PRE:SIDING  officer.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  3  minutes 
remaining,  all  told. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  shall  need  but  1 
minute.  I  would  be  less  than  frank  if  I 
did  not  say  that  even  though  the  Senate 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  only  1  year, 
my  hope  is  that  the  need  for  these  pro- 
grams would  impel  the  other  body  to  go 
along  with  us  and  find  some  way  of  Join- 
ing with  us. 

However.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  the  sale,  prudent, 
and  sensible  thing  to  do  Is  to  make  cer- 
tain that  there  will  not  be  a  slipup  by 
not  passing  the  2-ycar  program. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  adding,  as  a 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  that  my 
State  has  the  same  problem  Vermont 
has,  namely,  that  if  a  1-year  program 
is  passed,  we  will  be  in  trouble,  because 
of  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  the 
State  has  to  make  allocations, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  me 
1  minute? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Cenator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President,  I 
have  the  highest  respect  for  the  House 
of  Representatives— for  their  integrity. 
their  patriotism,  their  responsibility,  and 
their  will  to  do  what  should  be  done  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

and  simply  because  the  Senate  votes  a 
1-year   exten.sion   and   the   House    has 


voted  a  2-year  extension.  I  am  at  an 
utter  loss  to  understand  the  implixration 
that  the  House  will  simply  pack  up  and 
go  home,  when  the  difference  could  be 
resolved  in  conference  in  a  half  hour. 

There  are  some  Senators  who  hope 
that  if  the  act  is  extended  for  2  years. 
that  will  be  the  death  knell  of  a  general 
education  bill.  There  are  some  who  feel 
that  if  the  act  is  continued  for  only  1 
year,  there  will  be  less  possibility  of  the 
President  of  the  Uruted  States  making 
a  reappraisal  and  coming  back  to  Con- 
gress next  year  for  further  consideration. 
I  feel  that  the  propositions  are  abso- 
lutely disconnected  from  one  another. 
They  may  be  wrapped  up  in  the  same 
overall  problem  facing  the  people  of  the 
country  with  relation  to  school  construc- 
tion, education,  aid,  and  everything  else 
which  goes  into  the  process  of  educat- 
ing our  children.  But  the  fact  is  that 
those  who  say  that  these  impacted  area 
programs  should  be  disjoined  are  those 
'.vho  are  hiding  behind  the  2-year  exten- 
sion in  the  hope  that  it  wiU  kill  Federal 
aid  to  education.  That  is  quite  appar- 
ent from  the  undertone  in  all  their  re- 
marks. 

I  submit  that  the  two  programs  are 
disconnected.  I  tliink  we  should  give  aid 
to  impacted  areas.  In  my  State  there 
are  8,000  children  who  aie  involved.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  letdo\\-n  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  if  we  turned 
our  backs  on  those  children  and  their 
schools  and  discontinue  this  program 
without  at  least  giving  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island  notice. 

We  in  Rhode  Island  have  been  able 
to  provide  for  our  own  education  needs. 
When  I  was  Governor  of  my  State  in 
1947,  I  inaugurated  a  whole  new  tax  pro- 
gram to  supplement  the  salaries  of 
schoolteachers  in  Rhode  Island.  We 
have  continued  to  meet  our  responsi- 
bility in  Rhode  Island.  Aid  to  educa- 
tion as  we  plan  it  will  do  little  for  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island  in  proportion  to 
what  we  give.  We  wish  to  participate 
in  the  program  because  we  know  it  is 
for  the  good  of  all  America.  We  will  be 
putting  more  money  into  the  program 
than  we  will  ever  get  out  of  it.  materially 
speaking.  We  are  happy  to  do  more 
than  our  share  for  progress  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  not 
asking  for  the  contintiation  of  the  pro- 
gram for  at  least  1  year  because  he 
wishes  to  have  his  State  shirk  its  re- 
sponsibility to  the  national  welfare.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  made 
that  appeal  to  this  body.  He  is  inter- 
ested in  education.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  close  the  door  on  his  request  this 
afternoon. 

The  President  has  lost  the  initial  bat- 
tle. He  would  be  the  first  to  admit  it. 
But  he  has  not  lost  the  war.  He  wants 
to  carry  on  the  crusade.  He  expects  to 
do  it  in  1962. 

I  say  to  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle:  It  becomes  a  very  solemn  obhga- 
tion  and  duty  at  this  hour  to  lift  up  the 
right  hand  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  say  to  him,  "We  will  help  you 
in  this  crusade.  If  we  disagree  with  you 
in  1962,  we  shall  tell  you  so.  if  you  have 
a   plan  that   is  feasible,  that  can  be 
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worked  out — one  that  will  deserve  our 
supf)ort,  we  do  not  intend  to  close  the 
door  on  the  consideration  of  that  plan." 

Madam  President,  the  issue  is  that 
simple.  It  is  that  clear  for  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President,  I 
have  authority  to  yield  myself  2  minutes 
on  the  bill  from  the  minority  side. 

In  view  of  the  eloquent  statement  just 
made  by  the  distingxiished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
making  one  additional  observation.  If 
the  President's  program  for  aid  to  edu- 
cation, which  presumably  will  come 
before  Congress  next  year,  in  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress,  is  so  doubt- 
ful of  passage  that  it  will  stand  or  fall 
on  whether  these  two  programs  are  ex- 
tended 12  months  or  24  months,  then 
indeed  the  outlook  for  a  Federal  aid  pro- 
gram is  very  slim. 

Madam  President,  during  the  last  sev- 
eral weeks  the  word  "plan"  has  been 
used  again  and  again  in  this  Chamber, 
in  connection  with  the  debate  on  var- 
ious matters,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
despite  all  the  eloquence,  the  situation 
resolves  itself  as  follows  to  some  of  us 
who  represent  States  in  which  the  school 
districts  must  have  a  chance  to  make 
the  necessary  plans  in  dealing  with  the 
school  problems  in  federally  impacted 
areas.  A  1-year  extension  will  not  pro- 
vide sufficient  opportunity  to  make  such 
plans;  and  I  cannot  beheve  that  when 
the  President  comes  before  Congress  at 
the  next  session  with  a  similar  proposal 
or  another  proposal  for  Federal  aid  to 
education,  it  will  rise  or  fall  depending 
on  whether  Congress  now  provides  for 
a  continuation  for  12  months  or  for  24 
months.  The  24-month  approach  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  commonsense  one. 

Therefore,  Madam  President,  I  hope 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Hampshire  has  stated  that  regardless  of 
the  action  Congress  now  takes,  he  antic- 
ipates that  at  the  next  session  the 
President  will  request  Congress  to  take 
action  in  this  field.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  stated  that  he  be- 
lieves that  the  decision  at  this  time  as 
between  a  12-month  extension  and  a 
24-month  extension  is  not  too  important. 
But  I  point  out  that,  after  all.  this  is  a 
question  of  judgment;  and  this  is  the 
judgment  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  President  has  said  that  he 
wishes  to  discuss  this  matter  with  us 
next  year.  But  some  Senators  take  the 
position,  "No — not  next  year — let  the 
President  wait  until  after  the  election 
in  1962." 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  myself  another  2  minutes  on  the 
bill,  and  in  that  time  I  am  delighted  to 
answer  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  As  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  knows  full  well,  the  Presi- 
dent can  talk  to  "us  boys"  in  Congress 
whenever  he  wishes  to  do  so,  and  can 


bring  us  his  program,  regardless  of 
whether  we  now  extend  the  program  for 
12  months  or  for  24  months. 

But  during  the  past  year,  and.  in  fact, 
during  the  past  3  months  I  have  seen 
attempt  after  attempt  after  attempt 
made  on  this  floor  to  extend  the  Federal 
aid  to  impacted  areas  program  by  tying 
such  a  measure  to  an  appropriation  bill 
or  by  tying  it  to  some  other  bill.  And 
in  each  case,  what  has  happened? 
Every  attempt  of  that  sort  has  been 
rejected — with  the  result  that  now  we 
are  in  the  closing  hours,  so  we  hope,  of 
this  session,  and  half  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  Kone 
home,  and  we  are  trying  to  take  steps  to 
extend  this  very  necessary  program. 

Madam  President,  mark  my  words: 
Regardless  of  whether  we  now  extend 
the  program  for  12  months,  18  months, 
or  24  months,  the  time  will  come  when 
again  we  shall  be  operating  "under  the 
gun." 

In  my  opinion,  a  24-month  extension 
provides  a  somewhat  safer  margin  than 
does  a   12-month  extension. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  federally 
impacted  areas  program  is  extended  at 
this  time  for  12  months  or  for  24  months, 
I  am  sure  that  the  President  will  later 
submit  his  wishes  to  Congress,  and  Con- 
gress will  listen  to  his  wishes  in  regard 
to  a  permanent  program. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  use  his  own 
time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Very  well.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  2  minutes  to 
me? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Madame  President, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
said  the  President  can  talk  to  us  when- 
ever he  wishes  to.  Well.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, as  recently  as  September  9  the 
P:-esident  went  to  the  trouble  of  dictat- 
ing a  letter  to  the  Senate,  and  in  it  the 
President  said — and  the  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  distinsui-shed  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  also  to  my  chanm- 
lUT.  colleague.  Mrs.  Neuberger 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  now  read  the  letter 
from  the  President: 

Sfptember   9.    1961. 

De.ar  Sen.'ltor  Mansfield:  You  have  asked 
my  views  concerning  legislation  to  extemd 
aid  for  schools  in  federally  impacted  areas 
and  to  extend  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act. 

As  you  know,  my  recommendations  to  tjhe 
Congress  for  legislation  to  help  achieve  edu- 
cational excellence  in  this  country  included 
continuation  of  the  federally  impacted  area 
program  and  extension  and  strengthening 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  I 
Still  believe  that  both  of  these  steps  are 
urgently  needed. 

An  extension  of  these  programs  should 
make  it  possible  for  the  Congress  to  make  a 
careful  review  of  their  content  and  co$t.s 
next  year.  School  aid  to  federally  impacted 
areas  could  then  be  reexamined  to  update 
its  operation  and   effect  possible  economics. 


Also,  the  increased  demands  which  are  being 
thrust  upon  this  Nation  make  It  especially 
Important  that  we  give  consideration  next 
year  to  strengthening  those  provisions  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  which  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  in  this 
country — 

This  is  an  appeal.  Of  course,  the 
President  can  come  here  and  talk  to  u.s — 
that  is  what  he  is  doing  in  this  letter — 
and  in  this  letter  lie  is  appealing  to  the 
Senate  and  urging  the  Senate — 

Therefore  in  my  Judgment  a  1  year  exten- 
sion of  schfX)!  aid  for  imp  icted  areas  and  tlie 
National  Defense  Education  Act  provide  the 
best  assurance  that  reevalviatlon  of  legisla- 
tion affecting  education  will  take  place  early 
next  year. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  F  Kennedy. 

So  the  President  has  addressed  him- 
self in  that  way  to  tiie  Senate.  But  I 
daiesay  that  insofar  as  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  concerned,  the  letter 
will  not  do  the  President  any  good. 

Mr.  COTTON  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  listened  vvith  careful 
attention  to  the  reading  of  the  Presi- 
dents letter  I  observed,  among  other 
things,  that  it  was  a  reply  to  an  mquiry 
addressed  to  him  by  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate;  and  in  the  letter  the 
President  expressed  his  opinion.  Of 
course  his  opinion  deserves  respectful 
consideration.  But.  Madam  President, 
the  value  of  an  opinion — whether  the 
opinion  of  the  President  or  tliat  of  the 
most  junior  Member  of  this  body  or  that 
of  a  man  on  the  street  or  that  of  the 
editor  of  a  weekly  newspaper — is  its  logic 
and  its  force:  and  I  rather  doubt  that 
the  President  would,  of  his  own  volition, 
and  with  any  great  depth  of  feeling, 
come  before  the  Congress  and  tear  his 
hair  to  get  these  vital  programs  extend- 
ed only  12  months,  because  certainly  he 
does  not  need  that  short  extension  as  a 
whip  to  be  held  over  the  heads  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  In  order  to  get  some 
other   system  supported   by   Congress. 

That  is  all  I  have  been  saying;  and  I 
wish  to  close  where  I  began,  and  then 
say  no  more:  When  we  are  trying  to  ex- 
tend these  two  vital  programs  in  such  a 
way  as  to  allow  the  school  districts  some 
necessary  leeway  m  connection  with  the 
extension  of  the  programs,  after  we  have 
been  trying  to  do  that  for  the  last  3 
months,  and  now  that  we  are  working 
"under  the  gun,"  and  inasmuch  as  the 
school  districts  cannot  operate  satis- 
factorily on  a  1-year  basis  and  still  be 
able  to  take  care  of  their  problems  in 
connection  with  these  fields,  common- 
sense  Indicates  that  a  2-year  extension 
is  better  than  a  1-year  extension,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
contrary,  notwithstanding. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
yield  1  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 
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Madam    President.    I 
minute  to  the  Senator 


Mr.  COTTON, 
now  yield  that  1 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Madam  President, 
it  is  quite  interesting  to  hear  all  the 
pleas  to  support  the  President  coming 
from  the  inajority  side  of  the  committee, 
although  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  I.  in  the  course  of 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  May 
16.  when  he  was  speaking  of  the  Presi- 
dent s  recommendations,  said — arid  now 
I  quote  in  part  his  remarks  on  that 
occasion: 

.\.s  the  Representative  from  New  Jersey 
will  tell  Senators,  wc  made  it  very  clear  to 
the  President  that  we  welcomed  the  assist- 
ance we  were  getting  from  the  White  House 
and  from  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  we  also  marie  It  very  clear, 
however,  that  the  final  legislative  responsi- 
bility rests  with  the  Congress 

The  subcommittee  tlien  had  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  facts  and  hndincs  which 
had  been  pre.sented  to  it :  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1  then  as- 
sured the  Senate — and  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate will  agree  that  he  did  i^ivc  the  Senate 
this  a.ssurancc  at  that  time — that  the 
subcommittee  was  correct  in  its  recom- 
mendation that  the  Federal  aid  to  im- 
pacted areas  program  should  be  ex- 
tended for  another  3  years. 

Madam  President,  Senators  cannot 
play  that  situation  both  ways.  If  the 
President  was  wrons  then,  how  can  the 
Senator  rea.-^onably  artzue  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  right  now?  It  seems  to  me  that 
Senators  who  take  such  a  position  are 
attempllnB  to  ride  off  on  that  horse  in 
opposite  direclion.s — when  they  argue 
that  the  President  was  wrong  then,  but 
that  he  Is  right  now. 

Mr  PASTORE  But  the  fact  is  that 
the  President  made  that  statement  when 
he  was  a  Senator 

Mr  MONRONEY.  No.  Madam  Presi- 
dent: that  statement  was  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  sulxommittee  i  Mr. 
Morse!  on  May  16  of  this  year;  and  on 
that  very  day  he  said  that  despite  the 
Presidents    recommendation,    the    final 


responsibility  was  lodped  with  the  Con 
press.  I  could  not  at:ree  more  fully  with 
any  statement .  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
President  him.self,  having  previously 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  knows 
that  Conpress  has  sole  jurisdiction  of 
the  legislative  procedure  m  connection 
with  legislative  bills, 

In.sofar  as  the  substance  of  his  recom- 
mendation IS  concerned,  the  President 
does  have  great  responsibility — but  not 
in  regard  to  the  legislative  procedure 
to  be  followed  by  Congress.  That  matter 
is  still  solely  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  intimatinp  that  the  President 
should  not  have  written  his  letter  of 
September  9. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No :  I  think  he  can 
write  all  the  letters  he  wants  to  write. 
But  we  should  decide  what  procedure  the 
Senate  should  follow.  That  decision  has 
been  the  preropative  of  the  Senate  ever 
since  the  founding  of  this  Government. 
Mr.  MORSE  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President.  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa that  no  one  is  more  certain  than  I 
of  his  sincerity  and  his  dedication  to 
his  responsibilities  as  a  Senator.  It  is 
always  a  matter  of  threat  regret  to  me 
when  I  find  my.'^elf  in  disagreement  with 
him:  and  that  seldom  happens.  How- 
ever, on  this  Lssue  we  do  fiiid  ourselves 
m  disagreement. 

I  wish  to  say  to  Inm  that  the  mere 
.statement  that  the  course  of  action  he  is 
recommending  will  not  m  any  way  have 
an  adverse  effect  next  yeai-  on  the  pro- 
gram of  Federal  aid  to  education  does 
not  prove  the  point,  it  merely  expresses 
his  opinion. 

Many  of  us  on  the  committee  which 
lias  the  primary  responsibility  for  steer- 
ing through  the  Senate  legislation  in  the 
aid  to  education  field  feel  the  Senator's 
amendment  will  do  irreparable  injury  to 
the  chances  of  getting  a  general  Federal 
aid  to  education  bill  next  year.  That 
represents  a  difference  of  opinion.  I  re- 
spect the  integrity  of  the  Senator.  I 
think  his  judgment  in  this  instance  is  a 
mistaken  judgment. 

With    regard    to    the    quotation    the 
Senator  read  into  the  Record  from  the 
statement    made    by    the    Senator   from 
Oregon  earlier  this  year,  it  was  absolutely 
accurate.    I  stand  by  it.    What  the  Sen- 
ator   from    Oklahoma   did   not    .say   was 
that  v.e  were  reporting  the  position  taken 
by  the  President   of  the  United  States. 
We  went  to  the  White  House  and  talked 
to  tlie  Pre.'^ident  about  our  position  on 
impacted  areas  legislation  and  we  con- 
vinced him.     It  was  on  the  basis  of  the 
conferences  with  the  administration  that 
I  came  back  to  the  Senate  and  reported 
that   the  administi-atlon  was  willing  to 
go  along  with  our  provision  in  section 
204  of  title  II  of  S.   1021.  which  called 
for  a   study   in   regard  to  the  impacted 
areas  problem  and  a  report  at  the  end  of 
18  months. 

That  provision  is  in  the  Senate-passed 
bill.  It  IS  not  covered  by  the  Monroney 
proposal.  It  is  not  m  the  propo.sal  be- 
fore the  Senate  today  But  the  Presi- 
dent gives  the  Senate  assurance  that  he 
is  poin?  ahead  to  investigate  the  charges 
on  the  need  for  some  modification  of  the 
impacted  areas  legislation  and  report 
to  us  next  year. 

In  regard  to  the  comments  made  by 
the    Senator    from    Oklahoma    and    the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  as  to  the 
.■source  of  the  Piesident's  letter,  it  is  a 
reflection  on  the  President,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  leave  the  impression  here  In  the 
Senate  that  that  letter  came  from  any- 
where   but    from    the    Presidents    own 
mind.    The  President  served  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  a  considerable  time      He  knows 
the  situation  m  the  Senate.    The  Presi- 
dent was  on  the  committee  which  con- 
sidered some  of  these  legislative  matters. 
The  President,  of  his  own  volition,  told 
me  days  ago  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
.serious    mistake    and    would    do    great 
damage   to  the  President's   program  if 
the  Senate  decided  to  go  along  with  the 
House  in  the  extension  of  NDEA  and  the 
impacted  areas  legislation  for  another  2 


years.     He  told  me  that  he  intended  to 
give  his  advice  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  myself  another 
5  minutes. 

Recognizing  of  course,  that  the  Sen- 
ate could  forgo  his  advice,  he  said  he 
was  going  to  make  clear  to  the  Senate 
it  was  his  judgment  the  two  programs 
should  be  extended  for  only  1  year, 
until  he  could  gel  his  education  pro- 
giain   before   the  Congress  next  year. 

No  matter  to  what  extent  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  convinced  to  the  con- 
trary, he  will  be  doing  great  damage  by 
his  proposal,  if  it  is  passed,  to  the  gen- 
eral aid  to  education  bill.  He  is  play- 
ing right  into  the  hands  of  forces  in  the 
Senate  who  do  not  want  a  peneral  aid 
to  education  bill  at  all.  I  think  he  is 
pulling  the  i  ug  out  from  under  the 
President  in  regard  to  his  desire  for  the 
Ijarliamentary  procedure  that  ought  to 
be  followed  next  year  m  regard  to  a 
general  aid  to  education  program. 

I  think  the  House  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  act  on  the  President's 
wishes  in  view  of  the  specific  recom- 
mendation he  has  made  to  the  Senate. 
We  should  go  to  conference  to  lot  the 
House  decide  whether  it  wishes  to  deny 
the  President's  wishes  in  regard  to  the 
procedural  matter. 

The  President  has  his  executive  re- 
sponsibilities, too.  and  the  President  has 
the  responsibility  of  passing  judgment 
on  whatever  final  action  the  Senate  may 
take  with  regard  to  this  measure. 

To  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Cotton  ' .  I  extend  to  him  my  same 
assurance  of  confidence  in  his  motivation 
and  integrity.  I  am  aware  that  on  S. 
1021  he  cave  a  live  pair  against  the  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  bill.  He  has 
pointed  out  that  he  has  seen  Federal  aid 
to  education  bills  go  down  the  drain  time 
and  time  again  He  would  have  helped 
It  po  down  the  drain  this  year  with  a  live 
pair.  I  know  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  offered  another  form  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  measure, 

I  know  he  thinks  we  ought  to  have 
adopted    his    Federal    aid    to    education 
proposal  by  leaving  in  the  States  a  cer- 
tain percentape  of  the  tax  on  cigarettes 
for    the    support    of   schools.     I    had    a 
great  many  squeamish  thoughts  about  it. 
I  think  it  is  unsound  policy.     I  am  sur- 
prised how  often  the  attitude  is  taken  in 
the  Senate  that  Federal  taxes  raised  in 
a  State  belong  to  that  State.     Federal 
taxes  raised  in  the  States  are  Uxes  from 
U.S.     citizens     to     support     the     US, 
Government.       A    State    has    no    claim 
on   the   Federal   taxes  collected   in   the 
State.     That    argument    is    made    con- 
stantly   in    the    Senate.     Federal    taxes 
are  raised  for  a  Federal  purpose,  based 
upon  ability  to  pay.  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States,  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  run- 
ning the  US.  Government  activities. 

Madam  President,  how  much  time  do 
I  have  leff 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr  MORSE.  Madam  President.  I 
promi.sed  to  have  the  majority  leader 
come  to  the  Chamber.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  object  to  my  asking 
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unanimous  consent,  if  our  colleagues  will 
agree,  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
without  the  time  being  charged  to  either 
side?  I  will  withdraw  it  as  soon  as  the 
majority  leader  enters  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  have  done  it  on 
two  previous  occasions,  so  I  am  delighted 
to  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  ask  for  a 
quorum  call  with  the  understanding  that 
the  time  will  not  be  charged  against 
either  side,  and  with  the  further  under- 
standing that,  as  soon  as  the  majority 
leader  arrives,  I  will  ask  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  KTJCHEL.  Madam  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  will  withhold  that  request 
for  2  or  3  minutes,  until  the  minority 
leader  gets  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  resume  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I  re- 
new my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
is  rescinded. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  going  to  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land]. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  How  much  time  is 
available  to  the  minority  leader? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  110  minutes  remaining  on  the  bill  on 
the  minority  side. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  the 
minority  yields  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  acting 
minority  leader. 

Madam  President,  if  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
of  course  it  Is  true  that  we  differ  in  our 
opinions  as  to  the  wisdom  of  general 
Federal  aid  to  education  legislation.  I 
differ  very  strongly  in  my  opinion  from 
that  which  I  know  is  conscientiously 
held  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  do 
not  question  his  soundness  of  conscience, 
and  I  am  sure  he  does  not  question  mine. 

I  wish  to  invite  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  repeatedly,  earlier  in  the  session, 
that  out  of  the  debate  on  general  aid 
to  education,  as  it  was  proposed,  we 
would  find  arising  unprecedented  bitter- 
ness among  our  people,  compared  to  any 
which  had  arisen  from  any  domestic 
argument  in  recent  years.  I  think  we 
all  know,  regardless  of  whether  we  are 


for  or  against  any  general  aid  to  educa- 
tion proposal,  that  unhappily  the  pre- 
diction has  come  true..  We  have  ob- 
served unparalleled  bitterness  arising 
among  our  ijeople  on  religious  grounds, 
on  racial  grounds,  and  on  other  grounds 
which  are  all  unworthy  of  the  impor- 
tance of  a  question  relating  to  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  the 
question  of  whether  a  new  Federal  aid 
to  education  bill  should  be  pas.sed  next 
year  should  depend  upon  conditions  then 
obtaining  in  the  field  of  general  educa- 
tion. It  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  of  impacted  areas. 

The  question  of  impacted  areas  re- 
lates to  our  very  important  defense  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  question  of  doing  justice 
to  the  communities  totally  affected  by 
the  defense  program. 

The  general  Federal  aid  to  education 
program  is  a  question  of  judgment  and 
a  question  of  generosity,  but  it  is  not  a 
question  of  doing  essential  justice. 

It  seems  to  me  there  has  never  been 
any  justification  for  tying  the  wholly 
fair  program  of  aid  to  impacted  areas, 
which  has  more  than  10  years  of  suc- 
cessful history  behind  it,  to  any  efTort 
to  pass  general  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion legislation,  particularly  when  the 
latter  effort  is  coupled  with  a  counting 
of  the  noses  of  many  children  in  each 
State,  for  the  purpose  of  apportioning 
funds  among  the  States  and  later  deny- 
ing to  those  same  children  any  partici- 
pation in  the  funds  when  distribution 
is  made  within  the  State. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  blame  for 
that  mistake  should  lie.  Perhaps  it 
is  a  necessary  part  of  the  program  it- 
self. The  fact  is  that  from  one  end  of 
this  country  to  the  other  people  have 
become  bitter — neighbor  against  neigh- 
bor, community  against  community,  reli- 
gious group  against  religious  group — be- 
cause it  was  proposed  to  count  children 
by  the  millions  for  the  purpose  of  aistrib- 
uting  funds  among  States  and  then  leav- 
ing out  those  same  children  when  the 
time  came  for  distributing  the  funds 
within  the  States. 

Madam  President,  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  doing  something  here  deliber- 
ately calculated  to  revive  that  program 
and  that  problem  next  year.  Aside  en- 
tirely from  the  unwisdom  of  tying  the 
two  imrelated  programs  together,  it 
seems  to  me  very  clear  that  by  this 
amendment  we  are  being  invited  to  do 
justice  to  people  who  are  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  location  of  defense  bases 
in  their  midst,  and  to  do  justice  to  the 
children  of  people  who  work  in  defense 
plants,  as  well  as  those  others  who  live 
in  the  areas  affected. 

Unless  something  of  this  kind  be  done, 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  required 
to  set  up  schools  of  its  own  and  to  pay 
approximately  $2  for  every  $1  of  defense 
impact  payments.  This  impacted  areas 
program  is  wise  and  just,  a  program 
which  has  shown  its  value.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram upon  which  our  people  are  de- 
pending in  many  areas.  We  should  ex- 
tend it  for  2  additional  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  ex- 
pired. 


Mr  HOLLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  3  more  minutes? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  minority  leader 
has  been  called  away  from  the  Chamber. 
Would  my  friend  take  an  additional 
minute,  until  he  returns?  I  under- 
stand we  may  have  a  yea -and -nay  vote 
then 

Mr  HOLLAND  Madam  President,  it 
seems  to  me  the  impacted  areas  program 
commends  itself  to  the  sense  of  justice 
of  our  people.  If  we  deny  it.  or  deny 
it  for  2  years,  we  shall  be  playing  back 
into  the  same  kind  of  hoi>ele.ss  position 
in  which  we  found  ourselves  this  year. 

We  know  that  we  have  created  the 
greatest  bitterness  in  history  among  our 
people.  Do  we  wish  to  deliberately  in- 
flict that  upon  our.selvcs  next  year,  at 
the  time  of  a  general  election  and  a  time 
of  probably  grave  cri.sis  internationally? 

I  think  we  should  be  doing  a  very  im- 
proper thing  to  lay  the  predicate  and 
the  ba.sis  for  another  such  experience  by 
extending  the  law  for  only  1  year,  when 
we  know  that  before  the  year  has  passed 
officials  from  various  districts  affected 
must  plan  their  programs,  employ  their 
teachers,  and  go  through  all  the  details 
which  are  necessary  if  their  .schools  are 
to  be  run  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Madam  President,  the 
minority  yields  1  minute  to  the  dis- 
tingui.shcd  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

Mr  MUNDT.  Madam  President,  my 
views  on  this  subject  are  well  known.  I 
have  .stated  them  time  after  time  after 
time,  as  we  have  tried  four  or  five  times 
this  session,  through  one  means  or  an- 
other, to  get  the  impacted  area  educa- 
tion bill  extended  without  encumbering 
amendments. 

We  face  a  new  opportunity  to  meet 
this  situation  today.  As  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  pointed  out.  the 
House  has  acted  to  extend  the  programs, 
as  i.s,  for  2  years.  If  we  now  reject  all 
other  amendments  and  agree  to  the 
Monroney  amendment  it  will  mean  that 
congressional  action  on  the  bill  will  then 
be  completed.  It  is  for  that  reason  I 
have  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Mon- 
roney amendment.  There  will  be  no 
conference  to  be  held  with  the  House. 
There  will  be  no  delay  and  no  conference 
required  if  we  accept  the  identical  terms 
adopted  by  the  House.  There  will  be  no 
new  opportunity  to  lose,  for  the  federally 
impacted  areas,  the  aid  which  they  so 
desperately  need  now. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  aid  to 
impacted  .school  areas  is  not  Federal  aid 
to  education — it  is.  rather,  payments  in 
heu  of  taxes  to  help  educate  children 
added  to  the  normal  school  loads  by 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
is  meeting  the  Federal  Government's  ob- 
ligation to  these  commimities  only.  It 
is  not  helping  them  to  meet  the  edu- 
cational challenges  created  basically  by 
their  own  school  load. 
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In  the  closing  days  of  the  session  I 
luge  the  Senate  once  again  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  move  forward,  to  pro- 
vide the  aid  needed  with  certainty,  by 
agreeing  to  the  Monroney  amendment 
and  rejecting  all  conflicting  or  curtail- 
ing amendments  thereto 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  to  the  majority  leader  any  time 
remaining   on   this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  fiom  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Madam  President. 
I  have  listened  with  interest  to  what  the 
distinyui-shed  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr  Holland'  said  about  the  state  of 
confusion  and  uncertainty  which  may 
develop  if  the  impacted  area  aid  law  is 
not  extended  for  2  years. 

I  have  also  li.stened  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  .Senator  from  South  Da- 
kotii  plead  for  acceptance  of  the  Mon- 
roney amendment,  citing  the  fact  that 
he  has  on  many  occasion.s  tried  to  bring 
this  problem  to  a  head.  The  Senator  is 
correct  He  has.  in  an  att.em.pt  to  ex- 
tend the  impacted  areas  aid  law.  tried 
on  a  number  of  occasions  to  attach  the 
extension  as  an  amendment  to  other 
proposed  legislation. 

We  are  now  face  to  face  with  reality. 
I  poiiit  out  that  most  of  the  areas  which 
received  impacted  area  aid  ca:i  very  well 
go  on  into  the  spring  of  next  year,  even 
if  no  legislation  is  pas.sed  at  this  time. 
There  are  only  a  few  areas  in  this  coun- 
ti-y  which  would  be  up  apain.<=t  the  wall, 
.so  to  speak,  if  the  proposed  legislation 
were  not  pa.s.sed  at  this  time. 

I  hope  my  colleacues  on  this  side,  at 
least,  will  give  some  attention  to  what 
the  President  requested  in  his  letter  to 
me,  which  was  read  earlier  this  after- 
noon. The  President  has  indicated  he 
would  like  a  1-year  extension  of  the  edu- 
cation aid  to  impacted  areas  and  a  1- 
year  extension  of  the  National  Defen.se 
Education  Act  Tliat  will  be  plenty,  be- 
cau.se  as  Democrats  we  should  rememt>er 
that  there  was  a  plank  in  our  platform 
which  indicated  that  we  were  in  favor  of 
Federal  aid  to  education,  and  this,  inci- 
dentally, is  only  a  part  of  an  overall 
package. 

There  are  a  number  of  Senators  in  this 
Chamber  who  are  for  aid  to  impacted 
areas,  but  for  no  other  kind  of  aid  inso- 
far as  assistance  to  the  schoolchildren 
of  this  Nation  is  concerned,  or  to  the 
colleKc  students,  either. 

I  think  the  President  is  wise  in  re- 
questing a  1-year  extension  of  these  two 
procrams  The  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr  Morse  i .  who  has  per- 
formed magnificently  this  year  by  hav- 
ing reported  from  the  committee  four 
bills,  ought  to  be  given  the  support 
which  has  been  requested. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  keep  in  mind 
the  recommendation  of  the  President 

I  cannot  return  too  often  to  what  the 
President  has  said.     He  said — 

An  extension  of  these  programs  should 
make  It  possible  for  the  Congress  to  make  a 
careful  review  of  their  content  and  costs 
next  year  School  aid  to  federally  im- 
pacted areas  could  then  be  reexamined  \o 
update  its  operation  and  effect  possible 
economiCb       Also,    the    Incret^^ed    demands 


which  are  being  thrust  upon  this  Nation 
make  it  especially  important  that  we  give 
consideration  next  year  to  strengthening 
those  provisions  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  which  improve  the  quality  of 
education  in  this  country. 


This  is  the  President  of  the  United 
Stat^^s  speaking — 

Tlierefore  in  my  judgment  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  school  aid  for  impacted  areas 
and  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
provide  the  best  assurance  that  reevalua- 
tion  of  legislation  affecting  education  will 
take  place  early  next  year 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  P    Kennedy 


Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

On  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Javits]  and  myself.  I  offer 
several  amendments  to  the  Monroney 
amer.dment  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  extending  the  Public  Laws  815  and 
874  provisions  of  the  Monroney  amend- 
ment for  1  year  instead  of  2  years.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc.  A  great  deal  of 
time  will  be  saved  if  they  are  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  amend.nients  to  the  amendment 
will  be  stated 

The  Chief  Clefk.  In  the  Monroney 
amendment,  on  page  2.  line  2,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  '  1963  '  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  ■•1962'. 

On  page  2.  line  5.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "1963  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof     1962  . 

On  page  2.  line  10.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  ••1960-1961"  and  iivsert  in  lieu 
thereof    ■1959-1960 

On  page  2.  line  15.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "1963'  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  •1962". 

Strike  out  the  amendment  to  the  title 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read;  "A  bill 
to  extend  for  one  additional  year  the 
expired  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815 
and  874,  Eighty-first  Congress  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa 

Mr  MORSE.  Madam  President.  I 
wish  Senators  to  know  that  I  am  sending 
up  first  the  amendment  which  would 
amend  the  Monroney  amendment  to  ex- 
tend the  impact4?d  area  program  1  year 
instead  of  2  years. 

Immediately  after  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  I  shall  .send  up  my  second 
amendment,  which  would  extend  the 
NDEA  program  for  1  year  instead  of  2 
years  I  do  not  know  what  the  pleasure 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is.  but  I 
think  the  subject  matter  ha.s  been 
thoroughly  covered.  I  see  no  reason  for 
extended  debate  on  tlie  question.  I  am 
perfectly  willint;  to  enter  into  an  under- 
standing that  the  Senate  proceed  as  has 
been  .suggested,  with  5  minutes  debate  on 
each  amendment 

Mr.  MANSFIELD     Madam  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
vield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Madam  President. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

A  parliamentary  inquiry^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  MONRONEY  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  a  yea  vote  would  be  a  vote 
to  reduce  the  term  of  my  amendment  for 
Federal  assistance  to  impacted  areas 
from  2  vears  to  1   year? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  en  bloc 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
Orepon  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma.  All  time  has  been 
yielded  back.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  '  when  his  name  was 
called ' .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr  Anderson  1.  If  he  were  present, 
he  would  vote  yea  "  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  ■nay-  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  'when  his 
name  wa.s  called'  .  On  this  vote,  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  i  Mr.  CH.fVEzl  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  •yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
nay  •■  I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr  MCCARTHY  'after  having  voted 
in  the  negative'  On  this  vote  I  have 
voted  nay."  I  have  a  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long!.  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote. 
I  v.ould  vote  •nay."  I  therefore  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  LongI. 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
CLELL.«iN].  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
iMr.  YAr.BOP.ouGH]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senators 
from  Nrw  Mexico  IMr.  Anderson  and 
Mr  Chavez  are  absent  because  of  illness. 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas IMr  McClellan]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  YarboroughI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
.Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "yea  " 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Bridges]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hicken- 
L COPER  and  Mr  Mh-ler  1  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  IMr.  Tower]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall].  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  !Mr. 
Curtis]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  Morton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  'Mr.  Beall  1.  the  Sena- 
tors from  Iowa  iMr.  Hickenlooper  and 
Mr.  Miller  ! .  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  Morton  1,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each  vote 
'nay." 
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Bartlett 

Hart 

Moss 

Bible 

Hlckey 

Muskie 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Pastors 

CannoQ 

Javlts 

Pell 

Carroll 

Keating 

Proxmlre 

Case,  N.J. 

Kefauver 

Randolph 

Church 

Long,  Hawaii 

Smith,  Mass. 

Clark 

MagDuaon 

Symington 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

WUey 

Dodd 

McOee 

Williams.  N.J. 

Douglas 

McNamara 

Young,  Ohio 

Engle 

Met,ralf 

Gruenlng 

Morse 

NAYS — 45 

Aiken 

Krvln 

Mundt 

Aliott 

Pong 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Ful  bright 

Robertson 

Boggs 

Goldwater 

Russell 

Bush 

Gore 

Saltonstall 

Butler 

Hartke 

Schoepftel 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hayden 

Scott 

Capehart 

Hill 

Smathers 

Carlson 

Holland 

Smith,  Maine 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Hntska 

Sparkmau 

Cotton 

Jordan 

Stennis 

Dlrksen 

Kerr 

Talmadge 

EHrorstiak 

Kuchel 

Thurioond 

Ea£tland 

Lauscbe 

WUllams.  Del. 

EUender 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING— 15 

Anderson 

Hlckenlooper 

McClellaii 

Be&U 

Johnston 

MUler 

Bridges 

Long.  Mo. 

Morton 

Chavez 

Long,  La. 

Tower 

Curtis 

McCarthy 
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So  Mr.  Morse's  amendments  to  Mr. 
Monroney's  amendment  were  rejected. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.    Madam  President, 

1  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendments  were 
rejected. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill.  I  sub- 
mit several  amendments  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  extending  the  national 
defense  education  provisions  of  the  Mon- 
roney  amendment  for  1  year  instead  of 

2  years.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  be- 
fore I  move  into  the  substance  of  my 
argument  on  the  merits  of  my  amenB- 
ment  extending  for  a  1-year  period  all 
titles  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  I  thought  it  would  be  helpful  if  I 
were  to  provide  Senators  with  a  brief 
statement  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
act  since  its  inception  in  1958. 

The  manner  in  which  I  shall  do  this 
is  designed  to  eliminate  any  suspicion  of 
personal  evaluation  upon  the  part  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  The  pro- 
cedure I  shall  follow  will  be  to  quote 
extensively  from  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings, both  House  and  Senate,  upon  this 
act. 

My  first  reference  is  taken  from  pages 
607-608  of  the  House  hearings  and  con- 
sists of  excerpts  from  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Peter  P.  Mulrhead,  Director  of 
Financial  Aid  Branch.  Division  of  Higher 


Education,    Office    of    Education.    Mr. 
Muirhead  states: 

TOTAL       ACT OENKRAL       ACCOMPLISHMENTS       IK 

RTGHZK    EUUCATION 

Over  $120  million  has  been  loaned  to  some 
230,000  worthy  students  In  need  of  financial 
help  to  pursue  their  coUege  studies. 

Four  thousand  graduate  students  prepar- 
ing for  coUege  teaching  have  been  awarded 
fellowships  and  by  the  end  of  the  next  aca- 
demic year  about  $19  million  will  have  been 
granted  to  149  universities  to  strengthen  680 
new  or  expanded  graduate  programs. 

With  the  completion  of  the  institutes  al- 
ready scheduled  for  1961-62,  a  total  of  about 
9.100  high  school  counselors  and  teachers 
preparing  to  be  counselors  will  have  received 
training  at  209  counseling  and  guidance 
Institutes. 

A  total  of  $3.6  mUUon  wlU  have  been  in- 
vested In  the  expansion  of  facilities  and  addi- 
tion of  faculty  at  47  language  and  area  cen- 
ters, to  which  will  be  added  another  $4  07 
million  In  Institutional  funds. 

A  total  of  1,407  fellowships  have  been 
awarded  for  graduate  study  of  languages  .itkd 
area  studies  not  commonly  taught  In  this 
country. 

Some  166  language  research  and  studies 
projects  costing  about  »9  million  have  been 
negotiated. 

By  the  end  of  the  1961-62  academic  year. 
7,045  elementary  and  secondary  school  lan- 
guage teachers  wUl  have  received  training  at 
133  language  Institutes. 

While  these  statistics  reveal  the  dimension 
of  the  accomplishment*  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  higher  education  pro- 
grams there  have  been  other  benefits  tu 
higher  education  which  cannot  be  reduced 
to  numbers. 

First,  the  Impact  of  the  student  loan 
program,  other  than  the  thousands  of  stu- 
dents It  has  directly  aided,  has  been  a  dra- 
matic one;  It  has  helped  to  revitalize  and 
transform  the  student  financial  assistance 
programs  at  many  colleges  and  universities. 
Student  loans,  which  had  never  played  a 
significant  role  in  student  financial  aid 
activities,  have  now  become  an  Integral  part 
of  many  Institutions'  efforts  to  assist  needy 
students.  Moreover,  the  loan  concept  hn.s 
been  more  readily  accepted  by  students  and 
institutions  alike.  I  am  sure  that  the  liberal 
terms  of  the  student  loan  program  have  had 
much  to  do  with  this,  but  so  has  the  stimu- 
lation of  Federal  activity  in  this  area  which 
has  resulted  In  the  establishment  of  loan 
funds  at  over  600  institutions  which  never 
had  them  before. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  major  accompli.sh- 
ments  of  the  graduate  fellowship  program 
has  been  to  focus  attention  on  the  shortage 
of  qualified  college  teachers,  a  .shortage 
which  could  get  worse  before  It  gets  better 
The  need  for  college  teachers  Is  not  restricted 
to  a  few  fields  but  can  be  found  in  every  in- 
tellectual discipline.  This  program,  the 
only  Federal  effort  to  provide  assistance  t*D 
graduate  schools  acro.ss  the  board,  has 
strengthened  and  helped  to  ln.sure  graduate 
training  in  are.is  of  the  country  where  help 
Is  badly  needed  and  contribvited  to  a  bettcjr 
geographical  balance  in  providing  graduate 
training. 

I  read  from  pages  233-34  of  the  Sen- 
ate hearings  of  NDEA  which  contains  a 
review  of  general  accomplishments  In 
Oregon,  placed  in  the  Record  by  Mr 
Bany  Morris,  of  the  National  Education 
Association: 

Tremendous  Improvement  has  been  made 
already  In  science,  math,  and  modern  for- 
eign language  facilities.  Many  small  high 
schools  and  a  great  many  elementary  schools 
are  now  moving  from  "read  about "  sclencse 
to  "learn  by  experience"  through  demonstra- 
tion  and  experiment;    math   classes   are   nofW 


using  something  beyond  textbook  and  chalk- 
board, with  demonstration  and  construction 
instruments,  models,  graphs,  and  special 
equipment  and  materlala  in  growing  quan- 
tities; language  laboratories  have  been  In- 
stalled and  are  operating  in  more  than  30 
high  schools  and  Junior  high  schools  where 
none  were  in  operation  prior  to  title  III. 
Many  more  schi>ols  are  planning  for  lan- 
guage labs,  phasing  up  from  beginning 
Installations  to  complete  labs,  allowing  stu- 
dents and  teachers  to  become  used  to  equip- 
ment and  familiar  with  new  techniques. 

The  services  of  two  consultants  were  pro- 
vided during  the  1959-60  school  year  and 
one  the  subsequent  year.  During  this  pe- 
riod of  time  over  2CX)  meetings  were  held 
with  elementary  teachers  alone  during  which 
they  received  Instructions  In  how  to  use  and 
improvise  equipment  for  the  purpose  of  Il- 
lustrating concepts  and  principles  of  science. 

Practically  every  Oregon  first-class  dis- 
trict, and  better  than  90  percent  of  smaller 
districts,  have  participated  in  every  Oregon 
county  Many  districts  have  had  projects  In 
each  subject  area  in  every  one  of  the  six 
application  periods  for  title  III  funds  so 
far 

Projects  range  in  amount  from  $12  to 
$50,000,  covering  one  science  kit  for  small 
school  to  complete  science-lab  equipment, 
math  materials,  and  language-lab  installa- 
tion in  a  consolidated  high  school  which 
would  have  had  very  little  of  these  without 
title  III  aid. 

Many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  expended  for  such  things  a.s 
library  and  reference  books,  audiovisual 
equipment  and  materials,  as  well  as  science 
equipment  and  furnlttire  with  these  expendi- 
tures matched  on  the  local  level.  Equipment 
has  been  placed  In  many  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  for  use  by  students. 
Teachers  didn't  even  have  demonstration 
equipment  in  these  schools  prior  to  the  ad- 
vent of  NDEA.  During  the  year  of  1959-60. 
M06  6riO  was  .«;pent  in  the  elementary  schools 
and  $942,300  in  the  secondary  schools  for 
laboratory  equipment  and  science  materials. 

Stimulation  has  earned  into  other  than 
title  III  curriculum  areas,  resulting  In  im- 
provement of  these  areas  also,  with  some  dis- 
tricts making  definite  efforts  to  carry  these 
areas  along  with  title  III  areas,  other  plan- 
ning with  teachers  for  Improvements  to  fol- 
low completion  of  title  III  projects.  Broad- 
ening of  title  m  to  English  and  social  studies 
would  aid  greatly  In  most  districts,  now 
ready  for  a  leap  forward  here  paralleling  title 
III  work  so  far  accomplished  in  other  areas. 

Many  schools  have  been  able  for  the  first 
time  to  provide  advanced  courses  for  more 
capable  students.  Such  courses  as  science 
research  courses,  science  seminars  and  sec- 
ond-year courses  In  biology  or  chemistry  are 
now  found.  Approximately  8  percent  of  the 
students  enrolled  In  science  courses  during 
the  1959-GO  school  year  were  enrolled  in  such 
courses.  Innovations  such  as  a  specially 
equipped  science  trailer  which  Is  moved  from 
scho'il  to  school  have  ccme  upon  the  scene 

Effects  of  title  III  work  within  the  State 
department  of  education  Itself  have  becf:)me 
Increasingly  apparent:  title  III  subject  area 
and  instructional  materials  consultants  are 
the  first  specialist.*:  employed  by  the  depart- 
ment. A  new  emphasis  on  consultative  serv- 
ices to  the  school  districts.  provlcUng  liaison 
with  national  developments.  Is  emerging  and 
involving  other  areas  of  the  department  lu 
a  stronger  and  more  unified  effort  to  Im- 
prove and  strengthen  instruction  generslly. 
IncreasinK  use  of  new  instructional  media 
for  professional  presentations  and  communi- 
cations by  all  department  persortnel,  both 
within  the  department  and  in  the  field,  has 
been  observed. 

Local  Interest  in  school  patron*  and  simi- 
lar groups  has  been  deeply  stirred  by  title 
III  and  other  resulting  activities.  Visits  to 
schools  have  shown  large  numbers  of  these 
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persona  the  kind  of  education  which  can  be 
obtained  when  teachers  have  Important  and 
essential  materials  and  tools,  and  as  a  result 
not  only  haa  general  int«-e«t  in  education 
quickened,  but  It  la  felt  that  general  under- 
standing and  willingness  for  support  of  the 
whole  educational  system  has  been  strength- 
ened 

Emphasis  has  been  strong  on  new  media 
materials  from  the  start,  with  something 
like  20  to  25  percent  of  total  expenditures 
going  to  audiovisual  materials  of  all  types 
and  equipment  for  their  use.  and  to  supple- 
mentary printed  materials  of  all  kinds.  With 
the  great  void  for  basic  equipment  in  all 
three  areas  now  partially  filled,  emphasU  In 
many  dUtrlcts  U  shifting  more  strongly  to 
audiovisual  and  printed  supplementary  ma- 
terials; the  trend  toward  the  development 
of  school  building,  local  district,  county,  and 
regional  cooperative  instructional  materials 
centers  U  accelerating,  with  Interest  carry- 
ing over  Into  heavy  demands  for  Inservice 
work  with  teachers  to  improve  present  levels 
of  utUlaatloa  of  new  media  and  prepare  f  ^r 
much  wider  and  broader  use  in  near  future 
Local  school  districu  in  New  York  Stale 
have  enriched  their  science  programs  by 
utilizing  NDEA  funds  to  assist  in  providing 
vlt.ii  and  challenging  equipment  for  stadenl 
use.  Local  expenditures  for  science  in  1958 
69.  on  a  prior  approval  basis,  represented  69 
percent  at  all  new  moneys  spent  for  title  III 
categories.  In  1959-60.  the  proporuon  in- 
creased to  73  percent. 

Biology,  which  has.  of  late,  been  fiscally 
neglected  In  favor  of  space  age  area?. 
achieved  new  stature  through  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  assistance.  Remodeling 
of  existing  facilities  and  the  purchase  of 
equipment  has  considerably  upgraded  teach- 
ing and  learning  opportunities. 

Prior  to  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
research  in  audiovisual  media  and  methods 
had  been  conducted  preponderantly  by  the 
armed  services  and  by  private  foundations  to 
m'K't  their  special  needs  or  interests  Title 
VII  provides  a  real  breakthrough  for  re- 
fearch  geared  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  learning  In  relation  to  the 
newer  media. 

In  mathematics,  perhaps  the  moft  valua- 
ble new  t<x>l  of  recent  decades  Is  the  over- 
head projector-  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  has  made  It  possible  to  place  many 
of  these  In  mathematics  classrooms,  and 
teachers  are  learning  to  produ-e  their  own 
unique  visual  presentations  of  abstract 
ideas 

One  further  statement  by  a  group  of  peo- 
ple not  directly  associated  with  DAVI  is 
pertinent : 

The  operation  of  our  schools  is  sometimes 
compared  to  the  operation  of  big  business, 
but  the  analogv-  falls  In  some  ways.  Fifty 
years  ago.  for  instance.  American  indu.stry 
invested  about  75  percent  of  its  capital  dol- 
lar in  plant  and  about  25  percent  in  tr^ls 
At  that  time  American  education  was  doing 
approximatelv  the  same  tlunp  T^day  In- 
dustry has  almost  reversed  this  allocatloa 
of  capital,  while  education  has  continued  its 
ratio  with  major  empha.sls  on  the  building 
and  minor  on  't.x)ls  with  little  exchange  ex- 
.    cept  in  unusual  cases. 

TecJinology  can  be  u.*^,ed  to  do  many  things 
for  educatini  It  can  begin  m  the  admin- 
istration offices,  working  out  flexible  srh.  ol 
programs.  In  cl.assrooms  and  laboratories. 
It  can  help  with  the  tasks  of  introducinf: 
concepts,  communicating  new  ideas,  and 
keeping  instruction  abreast  of  the  tlme;-^ 
It  can  aid  In  Independent  study  and  tcstlnc. 
and  can  take  over  routine  tasks  in  guldanre 
and  counseling  ofBces.  Educational  goa.s 
must  be  worked  out  In  detail  so  that  the 
best  Instructional  facility  in  each  case — 
television,  racHo.  ovwhead  projectxjrs,  re- 
corders. Alms,  slides,  tapes — can  be  suited 
to  the  goal. 


Mr.  Morris  also  commented  on  the 
general  accomplishments  In  Florida  as 
follows : 

We  set  up  model  demonstratioiu  In  which 
we  can  examine  certain  phenomena  under 
Ideal  conditions  We  produce  Instructional 
motion  pictures — edited  versions  of  reality 
which  permit  us  to  slow  down  processes 
which  axe  otherwise  too  fast  to  see.  or  to 
look  through  telescopes  or  to  look  Inside  a 
blast  furnace  or  to  observe  the  life  processes 
within  a  living  cell.  And  we  provide  ma- 
nipulative devices  which  permit  students  to 
experiment,   to   practice,   and  to  Invent. 

The  Nr.tlonal  Defense  Education  Act  has 
provided  a  treniend  >us  ctimulus  to  the  ac- 
quisition and  use  of  such  devices  by  our 
schools  and  scruc  pcrple  have  raised  the 
quc£tlcn  of  whether  wc  will  have  enough 
of  this  stimulus  afUT  4  years.  The  answer 
Is  "No." 

For  example,  the  recent  great  awakening 
In  lorelgn  language  teaching  has  been  based 
In  good  measure  upon  the  use  of  electronic 
practice  facilities  for  mastery  of  a  foreign 
language  as  a  medium  of  communication 
rather  than  as  a  subject  for  dissection  and 
conjugation.  Under  the  aegis  of  National 
Defense  Education  Act  the  number  of  lan- 
gna^e  laboratories  in  my  home  State  of 
Fl'Tida  has  grown  from  1  in  1959  to  nearly 
100  today.  But  the  point  Is.  Florida  ftiU 
ha.--;  800  hl^rh  schools  with  no  Euch  facilities 
for  forelirn  language  practice. 

The  physical  science  study  committee 
with  Its  new  course  In  high  school  physics 
has  made  much  of  the  traditional  physics 
laboratory  equipment  obsolete.  Of  course 
It  was  rea'.ly  obsolete  long  t)cfore  physical 
Fcicn'^e  study  committee  appeared,  but  it 
remained  for  National  Defense  Education 
Aft  to  provide  the  funds  for  retooling  90  per- 
cent of  the  physics  labcra»'orles  In  Florida 
to  tpermit  the  teaching  of  this  new  course 
The  new  course  becan  m  1956  as  a  concerted 
effort  by  some  of  the  Nation's  top  physicists 
snd  science  educators  to  approach  the  soib- 
Ject  of  phvslcs  from  modern  understandings 
rather  than  the  outda-ed  classical  ones  In 
c-immon  school  use  This  effort  Involved 
the  writing  of  complete  new  textbooks  and 
l.Tboratory  manuals,  the  devising  of  new 
kinds  of  laboratory  apparatus  and  experi- 
ences, and  the  dev<  torment  of  a  series  of 
some  70  motion  pictures  to  bring  meaning 
and  Impact  to  the  communication  of  basic 
Ideas. 

Although  my  State  Is  90  percent  converted 
to  the  use  of  this  new  phy^li,6  course,  on'y 
a  handful  of  Its  schools  have  direct  access 
to  the  expensive  flms  which  constitute  a 
verv  vital  part  of  the  proeram.  Even  so, 
Fl  Jiida  Is  far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
ti  in  wl.ere  tV.i  vast  m..Jor.ty  ul  li^h  schools 
have  not  yet  been  eblc  to  cjcvert  to  the 
mere  modern  physics  course.  Florida  has 
been  able  to  do  so  ci.Iy  by  virtue  of  a  siz- 
able private  found:; f.^n  grant  for  the  re- 
training of  teachers,  end  through  consider- 
able local  effort  in  replacing  textbooks  and 
laboratory  manuals. 

The  need  for  continued  National  Defense 
Education  Act  support  is  heightened  by 
other  ma':sive  effort.'?  to  update  and  Improve 
the  teaching  of  related  courses  such  as  the 
chemical  education  mrt^rials  program,  the 
biological  science  curriculum  study  and  the 
school  mathemntirs  study  group. 

Becav.se  of  the  virgency  of  our  times  we 
cannot  wait  out  the  tisual  lag  which  is 
normally  required  for  new  Innovations  In 
education  to  become  established  as  wide- 
spread practices  Paul  Mort,  of  Columbia 
Universitv.  hr:<«  identified  this  lag  as  appros- 
imp.tely  50  years  In  the  30  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  Introduction  of  the 
sound  motion  picture  we  are  barely  halfway 
toward  equipping  cur  schools  with  adequate 
faclhties  for  effeetivc  classroom  use  of  this 
medium.  In  the  10  years  sinre  educational 
television  was  Introduced    we  have  done  lit- 


tle more  than  make  a  good  start  toward 
the  mastery  of  this  tool  and  Its  full  appU- 
cation . 

Accomplishments  of  the  NDEA  in  Cal- 
ifornia are  described  by  Dr.  Roy  E.  Simp- 
son in  the  House  hearings  earlier  this 
year: 

Penally.  In  support  of  our  position  In 
favor  of  HR  6774,  with  suggested  amend- 
ments, I  now  submit  statements  bringing 
to  your  attention  our  appraisal  of  what 
National  Defense  Education  Act  has  meant 
to  California  during  the  past  2  years.  The 
need  for  brevity  will  not  make  it  possible 
to  relate  in  detail  all  the  positive  outcomes 
nor  to  document  with  exact  facts  and  fig- 
ures the  conclusions.  However,  such  docu- 
mentation could  be  made  available  by  most 
of  the  States  and  location  school  districts 
throughout  the  Nation.  In  summary,  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  has: 

1  Stimulated  school  districts  to  carefully 
appraise  their  present  instructional  pro- 
grams, to  Identify  weaknesses  and  new  needs, 
and  to  move  forward  with  new  programs. 
In  California.  3.500  such  new  programs  are 
underway.  Enrollments  In  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  foreign  language  have  greatly 
Increased.  58  4  percent  In  science.  44.7  per- 
cent In  modern  foreign  language,  azul  44  2 
percent  in  mathematics.  Sixty  percent  of 
all  California  school  districts,  representing 
90  percent  of  all  students  enrolled,  have 
participated  in  programs  financed  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  Forty-nine 
of  the  fifty-eight  county  offices  have  par- 
ticipated 

2  Enco'oraged  greater  ccx>perative  effort 
among  local  school  districts  and  Intermedi- 
ate units,  and  provided  for  better  articula- 
tion of  Instruction  at  the  several  levels  with- 
in the  total  public  school  program. 

3.  Provided  clcx-er  cooperative  planning  be- 
tween t'ae  public  schools  and  the  teacher 
trairung  institutions. 

4.  Provided  Federal  funds  matched  by 
State  funds  to  support  extensive  inservice 
education  programs  and  workshops  for 
teachers,  curricultim  directors,  and  adminis- 
trators, acquainting  them  with  the  new  con- 
tent, new  methods,  new  materials,  and  new- 
media  essoiiual  to  better  instruction.  It  is 
estimated  thr.t  In  excess  of  10.000  teachers. 
curriculum  directors,  and  administrators  will 
have  been  involved  In  such  programs  during 
tliis  school  year  In  California,  and  22,000 
since  the  bceinning  of  the  program. 

6.  Provided  the  resources  for  State  depart- 
ments r.f  cKiucation  to  make  available  to  local 
schcxol  disu-icis  the  leadership  talent  of  the 
Nation  in  the  areas  of  mathematics,  science, 
and  modern  foreign  languages  Such  talent 
ha  been  empK'yed  by  State  departments  ot 
education  (4  000  man-days  In  California)  to 
work  with  State  department  staffs  and  local 
school  personnel  These  leaders  have  come 
frcm  vmlverFltlcs.  colleges.  Government,  in- 
dustry, and  commerce. 

6.  Made  It  possible  for  school  districts  to 
Increase  counselors  and  ether  guidance  per- 
sonnel, and  to  support  an  overall  guidance 
program  that  will  give  greater  assurance  of 
Identifying  the  talent  of  the  Nation  and 
guiding  it  into  educational  pursuits  that  will 
enable  these  students  to  realize  their  maxi- 
mum potential  and  make  thetr  maximum 
contribution  to  society. 

7.  Encouraged  research  In  new  media  such 
as  te-cvlslon,  te.\chlng  machines,  and  new 
electronic  devices  Many  of  the  problems 
facing  education  in  the  next  decade  will  be 
answered  in  part  or  in  full  by  the  reaiults  of 
surh  research. 

8  Led  to  new  developments  and  expansion 
in  programs  preparing  much  needed  man- 
power for  technical  fields  of  employment. 
As  we  move  into  Increased  automation,  these 
developments  will  become  increasingly  alg- 
ni  Scant. 
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"9.  Demonstrated  that  there  can  be  Fed- 
eral aid  without  Federal  control.  The  re- 
lationship between  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  State  departments  of  education 
has  been  a  very  healthy  one.  with  coopera- 
tive planning  and  Implementation  ol  the 
provisions  of  the  act  present  at  all  times. 

10.  Finally,  provided  funds  to  local  school 
districts  for  the  purchase  of  much  needed 
equipment  and  materials.  This  is  referred 
to  last,  purposely,  for  It  is.  In  fact,  the  least 
significant  contribution  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  The  intent  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  was  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  instrtiction;  not  to  buy 
equipment.  The  process  which  a  district 
goes  through  in  order  to  determine  how  It 
may  best  Improve  Instruction  Is  much  more 
important.  The  Identification  of  the  equip- 
ment needed  Is  only  a  final  step  and  would 
make  no  real  contribution  to  instruction 
without  the  former." 

Title  n  of  the  NDEA  providing  loan 
funds  in  higher  education  have  been 
evaluated  by  the  Commission  of  Educa- 
tion in  our  State  hearings : 

Accomplishments:  Under  title  II  more 
than  200,000  students  In  1,400  participating 
Institutions  have  received  educational  loans 
Furthermore,  through  the  influence  of  this 
program.  loans  have  become  one  of  the 
major  forms  of  financial  assistance  to  col- 
lege and  university  students.  Far  from  sup- 
planting student  loan  programs  previously 
existing,  the  title  II  program,  by  serving  as 
a  model,  has  apparently  stimulated  the  use 
of  other  loan  funds  controlled  by  higher 
educational  institutions. 

Student  loans  are  now  an  established  and 
integral  part  of  instittitlonal  student 
financial  aid  programs,  and  with  the  ex- 
pected twofold  Increase  in  enrollments  by 
1970  and  with  the  rising  costs  of  education 
there  is  a  continuing  need  for  such  funds. 
Consequently,  we  urge  that  Federal  partici- 
pation in  college  loan  funds  be  continued 
on  a  permanent  basis.  The  contributions 
which  the  Federal  Government  and  the  in- 
stitutions will  be  called  upon  to  make  to  the 
funds,  in  order  to  maintain  them  as  desired 
levels,  will  eventually  diminish  as  the  pro- 
gram matures  and  as  loans  are  repaid  with 
Interest. 

Let  US  note,  too.  the  evaluation  of  this 
title  by  the  Honorable  Carroll  D. 
Kearns.  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  in  the  House  hearings: 

Accomplishments  under  the  act:  Since  the 
first  loan  funds  were  established  under  the 
act  In  February,  1959,  both  college  and  stu- 
dent participation  In  the  program  has  far 
exceeded  earlier  expectations.  The  program 
has  been  widely  welcomed  and  acclaimed  by 
both  the  participating  institutions  and  stu- 
dent loan  recipients.  The  number  of  loans 
has  Increased  from  less  than  25.000  in  1959 
to  an  estimated  150,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1961.  Thus,  thousands  of 
college  and  university  students  are  being 
enabled  to  pursue  their  education  through 
this  program. 

Here  is  a  statement  from  Jack  Rand, 
associate  school  superintendent  in  Palo 
Alto.  Calif.,  in  the  Senate  hearings,  on 
the  accomplishments  of  title  III: 

The  Impact  of  title  III  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  in  Palo  Alto  has  been 
immediate  and  far  reaching.  It  has  given 
added  Impetus  to  a  host  of  projects  already 
under  way  In  the  development  of  the  cur- 
riculum and  Improvement  of  the  Instruction. 

Moreover,  it  has  made  available  to  all 
teachers  the  new  and  better  truths  of  In- 
struction, which  have  been  born  of  tech- 
nological revolutions  since  World  War  IL 
Since  our  requests  for  equipment  had  been 


named  in  terms  of  specific  and  well-defined 
projects,  the  NDEA  has  forced  us  to  be  more 
sensitive  to  national  needs  and  national 
projects,  revolutionizing  the  curriculum  and 
methodology  In  several  subject  fields. 

In  the  field  of  mathematics,  for  example, 
the  NDEA  has  encouraged  our  participation 
in  the  development  and  use  of  the  new  school 
mathematics  study  group  materials.  Sev- 
eral members  of  our  staff  have  served  on 
writing  teams  that  created  these  materials, 
or  have  participated  in  pilot  trials  of  the  ma- 
terials themselves.  The  addition  of  libraries 
of  mathematics  books  has  begun  to  trans- 
form mathematics  from  a  classroom  skill  into 
a  research  enterprise  that  encourages  in- 
dependent study  and  thought:  allows  for 
more  Individualized  instruction,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  mathematical  aptitude  and  tal- 
ent The  Introduction  of  overhead  projectors 
as  visual  teaching  aids  has  begun  the  transi- 
tion of  mathematics  from  a  textbook  subject 
to  a  living  experience. 

In  foreign  language,  the  new  electronic 
equipment  has  made  it  {>ossible  for  oiir 
teachers  to  come  a  step  closer  to  realizing 
their  philosophy  that  the  only  reason  for 
learning  a  language  Is  to  be  able  to  com- 
mimlcate  In  It.  Now.  for  the  first  time, 
many  of  our  students  can  listen  to  a  foreigai 
tongue  as  It  is  spoken  by  a  native  speaker 
Though  all  questions  are  not  resolved  about 
the  best  approach  to  teaching  foreign  lan- 
guage, the  Installation  of  this  equipment 
with  the  aid  of  NDEA  funds  has  made  pas- 
sible the  experimentation  that  Is  essential 
to  the  ultimate  resolution  to  these  questionF 
In  science,  the  advent  of  NDEA  funds  ha.s 
accelerated  our  local  efforts  in  the  revlsioai 
of  our  curriculum  from  kindergarten  tu  the 
12th  grade.  It  has  permitted  the  installa- 
tion of  new  apparatus  that  is  a  part  of  sucli 
programs  as  the  physical  sciences  study 
committee  course  in  physics,  and  will  sup- 
port our  entry  Into  the  new  materials  being 
developed  nationally  In  biology  and  chem- 
istry. It  has,  for  example,  placed  micro- 
scopes in  our  junior  high  schools  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  permit  our  accelerated 
science  students  to  complete  a  biology  covirse 
in  grade  9  that  is  fully  equivalent  to  Uie 
regular  course  in  grade  10:  it  has  permitted 
their  counterparts  in  grade  12  to  pursue  a 
college  chemistry  course  as  part  of  the  ivd- 
vanced  placement  program  with  all  the 
sensitive  balances  and  other  equipment  nec- 
essary for  the  more  careful  and  acciu:ite 
work  of  the  college  level. 

Accomplishments  in  Michigan  unde; 
title  III  were  related  to  our  subcommit- 
tee by  Dr.  Lynn  M.  Bartlett,  State  .super- 
intendent of  public  instruction : 

Our  experience  in  Michigan  with  title  III 
has  been  most  gratifying  It  unquestion- 
ably has  been  of  great  assistance  in  the  im- 
provement and  extension  of  curricular  offer- 
ings In  science,  mathematics,  and  modern 
foreign  languages. 

Attached  to  this  report  are  two  tables  that 
give  some  indication  of  the  extent  of  our 
participation. 

While  we  were  unable  to  secure  permis- 
sion of  our  own  Stale  legislature  to  partici- 
pate in  this  program  during  1958-59.  when 
such  permission  was  finally  granted  durini^ 
the  1959-60  schools  representing  92  8  per- 
cent of  the  public  school  membership  of  the 
State  submitted  project  proposals  totaling 
nearly  $10  million.  However,  only  .$4,117,500 
was  available  in  Federal  money. 

Even  though  we  were  able  to  use  Fedeml 
funds  allocated  to  Michigan  fur  both  fisciil 
1959  and  1960,  It  was  still  necessary  for  us  to 
cut  the  approved  portions  of  these  submitted 
projects   by  an   average   of    16.8   percent. 

During  the  current  year.  Federal  funds 
allocated  to  Michigan  under  title  III  totaled 
$1,981,000.  Projects  submitted  to  us  repre- 
sented a  combu»ed  Federal -local  total  of 
$7,241,311.     The  adjustment  of  approved  re- 


quests to  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  avail- 
able represented  an  average  cut  of  46.27 
percent.  In  many  Instances  this  adjustment 
In  requests  has  meant  that  the  full  science 
program  planned  by  the  district  had  to  be 
delayed. 

For  example 

East  Lansing  Public  Schools.  Cecil  Mac- 
Donald  superintendent  "We  had  developed 
lists  of  materials  that  we  could  really  make 
good  use  of  in  all  the  areas,  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  foreign  language,  and.  of  course, 
have  had  to  cut  back  In  accordance  with 
whatever  allotment  we  would  have  in  these 
areas  and  It  has  meant  that  we  can't  allocate 
other  funds  to  get  these  supplies  thus  we 
will  have  to  lack  them  until  funds  are  prcj- 
vlded  We  feel  that  everything  we  had  on 
the  lists  are  very  essential  to  a  good  program 
and  we  have  not  had  the  funds,  we  can't 
up  our  local  taxes  as  we  have  4  extra  mills 
now,  thus  It  Is  Just  a  case  of  vaiting  until 
more  funds  are  available  before  we  can  fol- 
low through  with  our  plans,  " 

Highland  Park  Public  Schools,  Fred  Daven- 
port, assistant  superintendent:  "Our  school 
district  for  many  years  has  been  unable  to 
finance  the  adequate  science  facilities  and 
with  title  III  we  are  ^opeful  to  be  able  to 
do  substantial  renovation.  However,  at  this 
point  we  find  that  the  funds  available  are 
so  meager  that  they  will  undoubtedly  cut 
down  on  anything  we  can  anticipate  In  the 
future.  The  $58,000  requested  was  not  a  pro- 
gram beyond  what  we  actually  need,  but  the 
very  meager  reimbursement  of  $18,000  that 
we  will  receive  will  mean  that  we  obviously 
will  not  bo  able  to  carry  through  We  cer- 
tainly feel  that  this  program  should  carry 
forward  in  the  years  to  come  so.  even 
though  small,  we  will  be  able  to  carry 
through    on    our    various    programs" 

Springfield  Public  Schools.  Bruce  Sellers, 
superintendent:  "In  general  we  had  planned 
to  use  NDEA  materials  In  equipping  our 
Junior  high  areas  and  also  for  use  in  the 
elementary  language  and  science  programs 
As  a  result  of  the  cutback  we  had  to  go  to 
our  people  and  ask  for  additional  operatlne 
funds  because  the  requested  material  was 
SO  essential  Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Springfield  schools,  we  had  to  vole 
for  additional  operating  funds," 

Wyaiidotte  Ptibllc  Schools,  Fred  Davenport, 
assistant  superintendent  "For  the  1960  61 
school  year  the  school  district  of  the  city  of 
Wyandotte.  Mich  requested  $189,000  under 
the  provision  of  NDEA.  most  of  which  was  to 
be  used  for  the  strengthening,  expansion,  and 
Improvement  of  our  secondary  science  pro- 
gram Because  of  an  Insufficiency  of  funds 
for  I  he  .State  of  Michigan,  our  request  was 
cut  by  the  Michigan  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  to  only  $25,000.  Consequently. 
It  has  become  Impossible  for  us  to  realize 
our  improvement  goals  in  secondary  science 
at  the  present  time  even  though  some  funds 
ordinarily  used  elsewhere  in  our  educational 
program  have  been  diverted  to  the  science 
area." 

Dowagiac  Public  Schools,  John  Hicks, 
superintendent:  "Last  year  as  superintend- 
ent of  schools  at  Cheboygan.  I  was  unable 
for  the  first  time  to  equip  counselors'  offices 
adequately  and  to  reduce  the  student-coun- 
selor ratio  from  480  to  320  for  the  full-time 
coun.sellng 

"This  year  at  Dowagiac.  National  Defen.se 
Educ,it!on  Act  funds,  title  V-A,  enabled  us  to 
employ  sufficient  counseling  help  to  reduce 
the  counseling  ratio  from  800  students  per 
counselor  to  480.  This  increase  in  coun- 
selor time  coupled  with  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional needed  guidance  materials,  I  believe, 
will  do  a  great  deal  to  help  our  students 
with  their  educational  vocational  planning  " 

These  figures  clearly  show  the  value 
placed  upon  this  program  by  Michigan's 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  dem- 
onstrate that  the  funds  made  available  to 
Michigan  were  not  adequate  to  fill  the  need 
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Inadequate  though  th«  iunAa  were,  they 
have  already  contributed  ai^niflcantly  to 
the    improvement   of   instrucUon    In    these 

areas. 

I  also  look  with  favor  upon  the  proposed 
expansion  of  thU  title  In  S  1726  to  Include 
physical  fitness.  In  addition,  urge  that  the 
Congress  consider  further  expansion  of  this 
title  in  OTder  that  It  might  include  English, 
history,  geography,  economics,  and  govern- 
ment as  subjects  of  instruction  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

The  following  statements  given  me  by 
local  school  admliusuators  provide  some  tes- 
timony as  to  what  this  program  has  already 
done  for  Michigan's  public  schools: 

Grand  Rapids  Public  Schools,  Benjamin  J 
Bulkema.  superintendent  "Grand  Rapids 
schools  have  profited  greatly  through  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  We  were  able  to  implement  the 
science  recommendations  which  were  made 
as  a  result  of  a  2-year  systemwlde  science 
study.  Our  laboraUjries  have  been  modern- 
ized and  our  equipment  and  supplies  have 
been  greatly  augmented  Arithmetical  and 
algebraic  principles  and  processes  and 
geometric  forms  are  being  concretely  dem- 
onstrated by  the  excellent  equipment  we 
have  been  able  to  purchase," 

Allegan  Public  Schools,  L  E,  White. 
superintendent:  "As  superintendent  of  the 
Allegan  Public  Schools.  Allegan.  Mich.  I 
wish  to  express  myself  as  favoring  the  con- 
tinuation of  title  III  because  ol  the  terrific 
push  It  is  giving  toward  the  Improvement 
of  the  quality  of  education  In  the  areas  of 
science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  language 
In  our  school  system.  Available  funds  have 
made  It  possible  for  our  teachers  to  realize 
some  of  their  dreams  a^s  regards  to  new  tech- 
niques and  methods  which  demand  the  use 
of  equipment  and  materials  heretofore  out 
of  the  reach  of  oxir  budget  We  have  more 
Interest  and  growth  In  our  foreign  langviage 
department  since  title  III  was  enacted  than 
we  have  had  In  the  past  25  years." 

Edwardsburg     consolidated     schools,     Ed- 
wardsburg.    Mich  ,    Don    McConnell,    super- 
intendent:   "Tlirough    the   National    Defense 
Education    Act.    the    science    department    of 
Edwardsburg   consolidated   schools    has   be- 
come one  of  the  strongest  currlcuium  areas 
In    our    school.     Without    such    support.    It 
would  have  been  impossible  to  equip  this  de- 
partment In  such   a  manner.     Not  only  was 
the    senior    high    science    propram    improved, 
but  through  this  aid,  we  were  able  to  broaden 
our  offerings  at  the  elemenUry  level.    This 
financial  support  has  not  only  upgraded  the 
science    curriculum,    but    has    Increased    the 
science  te.M;hers'  Incentive  for  study   in  this 
most  important  field.     A  year  ago  there  was 
onlv  one  language  taught  In  our  school  sys- 
tem.    This  year   there   arc   two.     Next   year 
there    will    be    three    with   a    possibility  of   a 
fourtn.    because    we    are    fortunate    in    h.iv- 
Ing  a  language  laboratory  in  our  senior  high 
school.     If    It    hadn  t   been    for    title   III,   we 
really  would  have  nothing  to  offer  our  stu- 
dents other  than  a  building  and  Inadequate 
equipment." 

Detroit  public  schools.  Detroit.  Mich  , 
Nalda  Dostai.  supervisor  of  foreign  languages: 
"There  has  been  an  upsurge  In  the  interest 
in  our  Inservlce  laboratories,  in  creation  of 
audloinstructional  material,  revision  of 
courses  of  study,  and  audlolingual  teaching 
techniques.  Title  in  Is  directly  responsible 
for  the  first  breakthrough  in  langu.ige  teach- 
ing techniques  because  the  teachers  are 
highly  motivated  to  use  the  instructional 
materials  and  equipment  provided  by  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act." 

Ad  hoc  committee  on  foreign  laiigu.Hge  in- 
struction, department  of  public  Instruction: 
"Three  language  laboratory  conferences  for 
secondary  schoolteachers  were  sponsored  by 
the  department  of  public  Instruction  and  fi- 
nanced by  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  funds.  Participants  In  the  conferences 
felt  highly  rewarded  as  regards  new  Insights 


and  knowledge  gained  from  consultants  and 
from    observation    oX    language    laboratory 
teachli^     techniques.     The     evaluation     of 
these  conferences  bear   out  that  they   were 
extrenaely  worth  while.    Thus,  title  III  made 
statewide    inservice    teacher    education    pos- 
sible m  the  area  of  modern  foreign  languages. 
Lansing    public    schools.    David    Schulert. 
science  coordinator:     'TlUe  in  has  been  val- 
uable to  the  Lansing  schools  in  many  ways. 
Some  of  these  could  be  listed  as  follows ;   (1 ) 
It   has   encouraged    us  to   Improve  our   pro- 
grams in  science,   mathematics,  and  lorelgn 
language;    i2t    u    has   provided    laboratories 
for   the   teaching   of   foreign    language    and 
science;   i3i  it  has  provided  audiovisual  ma- 
terials   to    enrich    the    curriculum    in    these 
areas;    t4i    it  has   provided   enrichment  ma- 
terials and  supplies  to  allow  us  to  work  bet- 
ter with  pupils  of  various  abilities;  the  slow 
and  the  fast,  as  well  as  the  average;    i5i    it 
has    provided    concrete    materials    and    sup- 
plies   to    lead    students    to    a    better    under- 
standing   of    abstract    processes    In    mathe- 
matics, and  (6(  in  short,  we  have  been  able 
to  make  many  improvements  in  our  program 
as  the  result  of  this  act  that  we  would  not 
have  been  able  to  make  without  It." 

Greenville  public  schools  Allen  F,  AlUnder. 
superintendent.  •Participating  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  program,  title 
III,  we  have  beon  able  t<-i  get  a  considerable 
amount  of  science  laboratory  equipment 
which  would  not  have  been  possible  without 
NDEA  support  The  stimulus  of  Government 
participation  has  Increased  local  spending 
Uj  help  support  a  fuller  program  In  biology, 
chemistry,  general  science,  physical  science, 
physics,  mathematics,   and  French 

■We  are  building  a  new  high  school  build- 
ing and  are  equipping  It  with  science  equip- 
ment which  Is  more  complete  and  provides  a 
fuller  science  and  languaee  program  than 
without  NDEA  support  Our  bond  Iseue  did 
n  jt  provide  funds  for  as  good  a  program, 
for  example,  as  the  language  laboraUiry  fa- 
cilities which  we  are  now  able  to  get.  The 
title  V  program  has  been  a  great  he'.p. 

We  consider  ourseU  es  fortunate  to  have 
been  able  to  enrich  our  educational  offer- 
ings bv   NDEA   support   ■ 

Livonia  public  schools.  Benton  Yates,  su- 
perintendent: "The  Livonia  Public  School 
District  is  experiencing  rapid  growth.  We 
are  a  district  with  18.000  pupUs.  We  are 
faced  with  a  20-percent  Increase  In  popula- 
tion for  the  next  5  ye;\rs.  Needless  to  say. 
providing  schools  and  teachers  for  these 
Students  puts  a  very  heavy  demand  on  our 
communltv.  Unfortunately,  equipment  for 
these  schools  Is  cosUy  and  is  often  cut  back 
In  order  to  have  funds  to  provide  the  roofs 
over  the  children  s  heads  Many  completed 
areas  •within  these  schools  have  not  been 
furnished  and  equipped  as  well  as  we  would 
like     Thtis  far.  we  have  received  matching 

funds  for  five  secondary  science  biology  lab- 
cratones  which  have  been  fully  equipped 
Likewise,  we  have  received  five  language 
laboratories  which  also  have  been  fully 
equipiied  Elementary  science  equipment 
has  also  been  purchased  and  is  in  constant 
demand   within  our  system. 

"While  it  is  an  effort  for  our  district  to 
match  funds  in  order  to  have  this  equip- 
ment. I  can  truthfully  say  that  without  this 
National  Defense  Education  Act  our  schools 
would  not  have  most  of  the  above  materials 
and   personnel, 

"At  the  request  cf  our  board  of  educa- 
tion I  urge  you  to  do  all  possible  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act." 

Detroit  public  schools.  Elmer  McDaid.  di- 
visional director,  exact  science  department: 
"As  Detroit  moves  into  the  second  year  of 
the  NDEA  title  HI  program,  results  of  the 
first  year  are  being  evidenced  No  1,  our 
remodeling  progr,im  Is  now  moving  along  to 
coincide  wi;h  the  equipment  that  has  been 
placed  in  the  laboratories  as  a  result  of  the 
!sDE-^    npproprl.itlon.      For    example,    Cass 


Technical  High  School  Is  having  a  complete 
renovation  of  all  six  chemistry  laboratories. 
new  tables,  and  electrical  and  instructional 
equipment  will  be  In  operation  as  ol  Sep- 
tember this  year.  This  is  only  one  example. 
"There  were  37  building  remodeling  ap- 
plications throughout  the  elenaentary  Junior 
and  senior  high  schools.  Each  school  within 
the  city  of  Detroit  has  received  blocks  of 
science  and  math  equipment.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  Detroit's  moving  very  fast  on  both 
school  mathematics  and  study  groups. 

"NDEA  funds  have  placed  in  every  class- 
rixim  from  the  1st  through  the  12th  grade 
math  materials  that  were  never  available 
to  Detroit  schools  before.  In  practically 
every  junior  high  school  we  now  have  a 
portable  science  demonstration  table  where 
science  is  taught  in  a  laboratory  situation. 
This  has  been  extremely  helpful  in  orienta- 
tion of  our  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grade 
students  to  the  high  school  science  program 
"In  every  classroom  from  the  Ist  through 
the  12th  grade,  supplementary  titles  of  sci- 
ence and  math  books  are  now  available. 
These  supplement. iry  books  have  helped  tis  to 
a  gre:\t  extent  m  the  parallel  Inservlce  train- 
ing programs  that  have  been  set  up  to  Imple- 
ment  the  NDEA  title   III  program." 

"Summary  In  math  and  science  from  the 
1st  throtigh  the  12th  grade,  our  programs 
have  not  only  been  enriched  but  they  have 
been  extended  The  physical  science  pro- 
gram alone  has  Increased  almost  50  percent 
In  enrollment  '" 


Title  III,  providing  aid  for  science, 
mathematics,  and  foreign  languages 
was  also  praised  in  the  House  hearing  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
Honorable  Carroil  D,  Ke.arns: 

Accomplishments  under  the  act;  This 
basic  provision  of  the  act  has  proved  to  be 
Increasingly  effective  in  assisting  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  to  improve  instruc- 
tion through  the  acquisition  of  laboratory 
and  other  special  equipment  and  materials 
used  in  science,  mathematics,  and  modern 
foreign  languages.  The  act  also  has  resulted 
in  a  very  substantial  improvement  and  ex- 
pansion of  State  superrisory  and  related 
services  In  these  basic  fields  of  education. 

During  fiscal  year  1959,  more  than  10,000 
laboratory  and  other  projects  for  improve- 
ment of  Instruction  In  these  subjects  were 
approved  by  31  States,  Preliminary  figures 
for  fiscal  year  1960  indicate  a  fivefold  in- 
crease m  the  number  of  such  projects,  with 
45  States  reporting  nearly  47.000  projects. 
Some  three-fourths  of  the  expenditures  are 
going  directly  ii'ito  science  projects. 

Some  States  report  as  much  as  50-  to  100- 
percent  gains  in  enrollment  in  science  and 
m.-ithema'-ics  courses.  The  act's  stimulation 
of  supervisory  services  at  the  State  level  Is 
dramatically  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  specialists  In  science,  mathema- 
tics, and  nicxiern  foreign  languages  had  in- 
crea.<!ed  to  194  by  December  1.  19«0,  as  com- 
pared to  only  33  such  specialists  in  a  hand- 
ful of  States  prior  to  the  act  This  provi- 
sion needs  to  be  further  strengthened. 

"Wliat  percent  of  high  schools  of  the 
Nation    have    improved    their    facilities 

under  this  program? 

Mr,  Ludlngton  (HIW)  :  "Our  reports  from 
States  do  not  break  It  down  In  terms  of 
Individual  schools,  because  the  legal  en- 
tity In  the  State  is  the  school  district.  Our 
reports  come  in  in  terms  of  participating 
school  districts  and  the  average  dally  attend- 
ance of  children  In  those  districts. 

•In  some  of  the  States  as  high  as  80  per- 
cent of  the  youngsters  are  Involved  through 
the  projects  that  are  approved  by  the  State 
departments  ol  education.  This  program 
has  been  In  existence  now  2  full  years  in  the 
majorltv  of  the  States,  We  had  more  than  a 
sixfold  "increase  In  the  number  of  projects 
between  the  first  and  the  second  year." 
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Dr.  Sterling  M.  McMurrin,  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  told  our  Senate 
hearings  concerning  title  III : 

Title  III  has  greatly  aided  and  stimulated 
Improved  statewide  leadership  In  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  modern  foreign  lan- 
guage Instruction  and  has  Increased  the 
availability  and  quality  of  the  laboratories 
and  other  special  equipment  and  facilities 
needed  In  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  for  these  fields  of  study.  Under  this 
title  there  h£is  been  a  sixfold  Increase  in 
the  number  of  professional  supervisory  per- 
sonnel employed  by  the  State  education 
agencies  In  the  Instructional  areas  desig- 
nated for  assistance — science,  mathematics, 
and  modern  foreign  language.  The  number 
of  electronic  language  laboratories  installed 
In  the  Nation's  high  schools  has  Increased 
from  64  to  2,500;  and  some  57,000  local 
projects  for  the  improvement  of  Instruction 
In  these  fields  were  approved  by  State  edu- 
cation agencies  during  the  first  21  months 
of  the  act.  Dtiring  this  same  period  129 
loans  were  approved  for  private  nonprofit 
schools. 

This  shows.  Indeed,  a  healthy  beginning 
of  an  effort  to  correct  for  the  relative  neglect 
of  these  subjects.  However,  we  must  be 
alert  to  other  compelling  needs  which  have 
been  neglected.  Physical  fitness  constitutes 
such  a  need.  There  Is  a  positive  relationship 
between  a  students  physical  well-being  and 
his  ability  to  apply  himself  to  his  Intellectual 
tasks.  Yet  there  is  a  startling  evidence  that 
far  too  many  American  children  and  youth 
are  not  physically  fit.  History  amply  dem- 
onstrates the  relation  between  the  physical 
vigor  of  a  people  and  the  strength  of  its 
institutions  and  of  Its  capacity  for  self- 
defense. 

As  for  title  IV  fellowships — the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
KearnsI  said: 

Under  the  acfs  provisions,  fellowships 
were  awarded  to  1,000  graduate  students 
for  study  In  1959-60  and  an  additional  1,500 
students  received  fellowships  In  1960-61. 
Altogether,  138  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, through  472  new  and  expanded  grad- 
uate programs,  participated.  Next  fall,  a 
total  of  4,000  students  will  be  studying  un- 
der the  act,  but  unless  the  program  Is  ex- 
tended the  number  will  taper  off  after  ex- 
piration of  the  act  and  fall  far  short  of  the 
output  needed  to  staff  our  colleges  and  unl- 
\  ersities. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  graduate 
fellowship  program  Is  to  meet  the  increasing 
need  for  college  faculty  in  the  years  ahead 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  encourage  expan- 
sion and  wider  geographical  distribution  of 
graduate  facilities.  The  act  is  achieving 
these  objectives  in  three  ways: 

1.  The  provision  of  fellowships  to  gradu- 
ate students  preparing  for  college  teaching; 

2.  Financial  assistance  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  enable  them  to  expand  and 
strengthen  their  graduate  programs;   and 

3.  By  planned  geographic  distribution  of 
approved  graduate  programs  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  basic  importance  of  this  program  to 
tlie  Nation  is  qvUte  apparent  when  It  is 
realized  that  college  faculties  probably  must 
be  doubled  by  1970  if  the  institutions  are 
to  be  expected  to  handle  the  Influx  of  col- 
lege enrollment  which  already  Is  on  the  way. 
Not  only  must  the  graduate  fellowship  pro- 
gram be  continued,  but  It  should  be  sub- 
stantially  enlarged   over   the   next   5   years. 

Dr.  Lynn  Bartlett  of  Michigan  com- 
mented before  our  Senate  subcommittee 
on  the  workings  of  title  V  guidance  in 
his  State: 

Even  though  Michigan  was  unable  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  title  V-A  program  until  the 


spring  of  1960,  301  high  schools  were  ap- 
proved for  participation  In  the  testing  pro- 
gram and  180  high  schools  were  approved 
for  guidance  and  counseling  programs. 
These  180  high  schools  increased  their  coun- 
seling staff  by  the  full-time  equivalent  of  90 
counselors.  This  year  the  number  of  high 
schools  participating  In  guidance  and  coun- 
seling has  Increased  to  242  and  the  increase 
in  equated  full-time  counseling  time  has 
gone  to  175.  The  combined  Increase  for  the 
2  years  represents  an  overall  increase  of  more 
than  20  percent  in  the  total  number  uf 
counselors  in  Michigan. 

In  addition  the  title  V'-A  program  ha.s  en- 
abled schools  to  provide  clerical  and  .secre- 
tarial help  to  counselors.  The  combined  in- 
crease for  the  2  years  is  equivalent  to  104 
full-time  clerical  workers  This  program  has 
also  made  it  possible  for  schools  to  eqiup 
counseling  facilities  and  to  provide  resource 
materials  and  books  for  both  student  and 
counselor  use  While  this  growth  is  encoxir- 
aging.  the  need  for  additional  assistance  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  reim- 
bursement this  year  to  Michigan  high  schools 
conducting  approved  programs  will  be  abovit 
20  percent  of  the  actual  cost 

The  following  statements  from  Michifnn 
school  administrators  will  give  you  some  in- 
dication of  the  effect  and  influence  of  title  V : 

Detroit  Public  Schools,  Dr  Richard 
Dresher.  guidance  and  counseling:  "Three 
points: 

"1.  Title  V  has  assisted  in  making  it  potsl- 
ble  to  lower  the  student-counselor  ratio  in 
Detroit  from  538  to  396  in  the  senior  high 
school,  and  from  618  to  491  in  the  Junior 
high  school. 

'"2.  The  educational  and  occupational  In- 
formation received  under  title  V-A  hiis  made 
it  possible  to  improve  our  educational  and 
vocational  guidance  program  in  the  second- 
ary schools. 

"3.  Title  V  lias  increased  the  opportunity 
for  training  and  better  communication  be- 
tween the  counselors.  Therefore,  has  as- 
sisted in  Improving  their  competencies. 

Clare  public  schcxjls.  Richard  Wheeiler. 
superintendent:  "The  Clare  public  schools 
have  been  able  to  move  ahead  with  an  Im- 
proved guidance  and  counseling  progran\ 
with  the  financial  help  supplied  under  title 
V  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
For  this  current  school  year  we  have  created 
a  new  staff  position  In  high  school  guidJLiice 
and  counseling  and  have  employed  a  fully 
qualified  cotmselor  to  work  in  this  position 
The  liigh  school  testing  program  has  under- 
gone some  revision  and  has  been  broadened 
to  give  us  a  better  m.easurement  on  each  of 
our  high  school  pupils.  We  have  imple- 
mented our  program  with  the  purchase  of 
special  equipment  such  as  a  tape  recorder 
and  copying  machine.  We  have  also  been 
able  to  add  some  general  office  equipment 
to  further  facilitate   the   program 

"The  improved  program  In  guidance  find 
counseling  in  our  high  school  has  been  very 
meaningful  to  our  students  Never  before 
have  we  been  able  to  do  such  an  adequate 
job  in  directing  our  students  with  their  In- 
school  programs  and  their  fii'ure  educa- 
tional and  vocational  plans. 

"The  administration  and  board  of  educa- 
tion would  certainly  hope  that  title  V  of  the 
National  Defense  Edvication  Act  can  be  con- 
tinued or  even  Improved.  The  experience 
we  have  had  In  cur  first  year  warrants  a 
sound  endorsement  of  the  principle  of  finan- 
cial svipport  to  public  education  through  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  the  local.  State,  rmd 
Federal    Governments." 

Bessemer  public  school.s,  Carlos  W.  Htik- 
kinen,  superintendent:  "Title  V,  NDEA  en- 
abled the  Bessemer  city  schools  to  initiate  a 
guidance  program  Into  our  secondary  grades. 
Without  these  funds,  v/e  would  have  been 
unable  to  do  so. 

"Oxir  students  and  community  are  happy 
witli  our  stait  in  guidance.    However,  much 


needs  to  be  done  so  that  we  not  only  con- 
tinue to  effectively  guide  our  secondary 
pupils  but  also  to  extend  this  service  to  our 
Junior  high  school.  Not  only  do  we  need 
funds  to  continue  our  present-day  program 
in  guidance  but  we  need  help  to  expand  and 
improve  it.  Title  V.  NDEA  has  helped  to 
give  the  people  of  Bessemer  better  schools 
through  the  development  of  a  much  needed 
guidance  program  a  most  Important  area  of 
our  curriculum 

"We  in  Be.ssemer  urge  not  only  a  con- 
tinuation of  title  V.  NDEA  but  the  provision 
of  sufficient  funds  for  the  administration  of 
the   program  " 

Port  Huron  Public  Schools,  Howard  Crull. 
superintendent  "Concerning  help  from  title 
V-A  in  guidance  and  counseling  program 
In  the  year  1959-60  the  school  district  of  the 
city  of  Port  Huron  had  8'^  counselors  for  a 
senior  high  school  of  2.000  students  and 
4  junior  high  schools  with  approximately 
1.600  students.  During  this  year  the  school 
district  expended  $69,000  and  the  Federal 
Government  through  NDEA  reimbursed 
$3,688 

'In  the   school  year    1960-61    we   increasea 

1  counselor,     making    9'^     counselors     and 

2  secretaries  The  counselors  and  two  sec- 
retaries have  been  very  helpful  in  giving  us 
the  kind  of  program  that  we  need  and  the 
counselors  can  spend  more  time  with  the 
boys  and  girls  The  total  expenditures  for 
counseling  amounted  to  $71,000  and  the 
Government's   help   was    $12,251 

"Projected  for  1961-C2  we  will  have  15 
counselors  and  3  secretaries.  This  will 
bring  our  program  up  to  the  standards  set 
forth  by  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Secondary  Schools.  This  Is  a  counselor - 
pupil  ratio  of  1  to  300.  This  prufe'ram  will 
cost  $87,000. 

"Projected  through  1965  we  would  like  to 
keep  the  counselor-pupil  ratio  of  i  to  300  as 
prescribed  by  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Secondary  Schools. 

"The  local  effect  with  parents,  school  board 
members,  teachers,  and  others  connected 
with  the  school  has  been  very  favorable. 
We  have  given  considerably  more  time  to 
each  child  and  we  believe  thai  we  have  given 
a  much  better  total  program  to  boys  and 
girls  and  we  are  very  favorably  Impressed 
The  redtape  has  been  minimal  and  direct 
benefit  has  shown  up  in  all  of  our  major 
schools." 

Lansing  Public  Schools.  Harold  E.  Jacob- 
son,  director  of  personnel  "Title  V  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  has  been 
very  valuable  to  the  Lansing  school  system 
It  has  provided  the  opportunity  for  several 
of  our  counselors  to  improve  their  training 
It  has  set  statewide  standards  that  has 
caused  many  of  our  counselors  to  seek  addi- 
tional training. 

"It  hrts  provided  funds  to  expand  our  pro- 
gram so  that  we  have  a  better  counselor- 
pupil  ratio. 

"Through  the  program  we  have  been  able 
to  provide  pupils  and  coun.selors  with  the 
best  vocational  information  available.  We 
have  been  able  to  supply  our  counseling  cen- 
ters with  equipment  tliat  is  making  the 
work  of  our  covuiselors  more  efficient  .<>nd 
more  effective. 

"In  total.  It  has  helped  us  In  acquiring 
the  materials,  equipment,  and  supplies  that 
were  necessary  in  improving  our  counseling 
program. 

"The  act  has   had   a  marked  effect   on   the 
improvement    of    our    counseling     program 
We  have  or  will  receive  approximately  $23  000 
reimbursement   for    funds    expended    in    the 
past  2  years." 

Okemos  Public  .Schools.  George  Richards, 
superintendent:  "Title  V-A  has  provided  the 
Okomos  public  schools.  Okemos.  Mich  .  with 
Increased  guidance  and  counseling  equip- 
ment, counseling  personnel,  more  up-to- 
date  guidance  materials,  an  extended  testing 
program,  and  additional  clerical  personnel." 
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Title  V  guidance  was  also  evaluated 
by  Dr.  Edward  C.  Roeber,  president  of 
the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance 
A.ssociation,  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education: 

Title  V  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.    aimed    to    stimulate    the    training    of 
counselors,   and   to   exand    the   identification 
and   counseling   of   more   able   students,   has 
brought   about    many    fine   results       Reports 
from   the  States  indicate  that  guidance  has 
become  more  accepted  as  ei.sential  t-o  a  well- 
balanced  education  program:   that  statewide 
testing     programs     have     been     greatly     ex- 
panded,  that  the  ratio  of  student,s  to  coun- 
selors has  been  reduced,  thus  making  more 
attention    to    Individual    students    pos.sible; 
that    the    Impetus   of    the    National    Defervse 
Education   Act   has  been  great   in   innuenclng 
capable    personnel    to    enter    guidance    and 
counseling   programs;    that   the  demand   for 
qualified     counselors     exceeds     the     number 
available;      that     curriculum     changes     have 
been  made  to  better  serve  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents  With    various    aptitudes    and    abilities 
Identified  through  guidance,  counseling,  and 
testing,  anc'  that  there  is  a  trend  toward  in- 
creased testing  and  counseling  at  the  junior 
high   and  elementary    levels   to   identify   ca- 
pacities   and    talents   at    an    earlier    age 

The  overall  national  effect  has  been  the 
recognition  of  the  need  for  guidance,  coun- 
seling, and  testing  to  identify  the  aptitudes 
and  abilities  of  students  in  order  to  assist 
in  directing  these  talents  toward  their  opti- 
mum development  This  deep  interest  in 
the  benefits  of  guidance  services  Is  being 
translated  into  programs  of  action  with  the 
a&sisunce  of  grants  to  the  States  under  title 
V.  part  A.  and  training  institutes  lor  coun- 
selors under  title  V.  part  B 

Some  striking  example-s  of  the  effect  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  include. 
(1»  The  growth  in  guidance  services  in  Iowa 
where  from  the  school  year  1957-58  to  1960- 
61  the  number  of  guidance  progranis  in- 
creased from  33  to  345  and  the  percent  of 
secondary  pupils  served  increased  from  20 
percent  U)  84  percent;  (2>  North  Carolina's 
increase  in  full-time  counselors  from  18  in 
1958  59  to  100  m  1959-60,  and  (3 1  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  certified  counselors 
available  to  local  schools  m  Oklahoma  from 
49  in  January  1959  to  337  as  of  July  1.  1960. 
now  serving  approximately  71  percent  of 
secondary  sch^iKjl  students  in  the  State 

rin  Alabama  students  with  varying  abilities 
and  achievement  levels  are  being  Identified 
much  more  readily  through  the  statewide 
testing  program  svipported  by  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  Many  schools 
throughout  the  Nation  arc  using  special 
grouping,  advanced  placement,  enrichment 
of  curriculum,  or  the  addition  of  courses 
to  provide  for  able  students  Identified 
through   NDEA-sponsored   programs. 

New  York  reports  improved  testing  activi- 
ties, extensive  improvement  in  educational 
and  career  information,  and  increased  In- 
di\ldual  counseling  time  with  students  made 
available  through  support  by  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  funds.  Handbooks 
have  been  prepared  and  oiientation  activities 
for  higher  education  are  initiated  early  in 
a  student's  high   school   years. 

BEStTLTS    OF    STRFNCTHENINC    Ct'IDANCE 
PROC.R.\MS 

Research  has  shown  that  where  adequate 
guidance  programs  were  available,  dropouts 
were  lower,  failures  were  lessened,  and  higher 
achievement  was  attained  by  those  receiving 
the  proper  guidance  For  example,  dropouts 
in  the  Tucson.  Ariz  .  high  schools  were  re- 
duced 40  percent  after  guidance  services 
were  made  available  Harvard  researchers. 
In  an  experimental  study  of  high  school 
groups,  found  that  27  percent  of  those  stu- 
dents provided  with  adequate  counseling 
made  honor  grades  compared  with  only  10 
percent  among  the  uncounseled;  after  grad- 


uation, only  a  third  of  the  uncounseled 
students  were  admitted  to  college  while 
over  50  percent  of  those  counseled  matricu- 
lated into  higher  education.  In  Waterloo, 
Iowa  West  High  School  had  a  7  to  8-percent 
failure  rate  annually:  after  a  guidance  pro- 
gram was  launched  there  recently,  the  in- 
cidence of  failure  was  cut  in  hall  A  school 
system  in  Lovusiana  reports  that  through 
Its  program  of  guidance,  counseling,  and 
testing  they  had  reduced  failures  from  33 
to  7  percent. 

One  of  the  outstanding  studies  made  in 
recent  years  revealing  how  guidance  can  be 
of  assistance  is  the  New  York  City  project 
entitled  Higher  Hurizons  "  Where  giUdance 
services  were  made  available  and  a  part  of 
the  ongoing  school  program  the  dropout  rate 
was  reduced  25  percent  and  the  present 
gtnng  on  to  college  was  increased  almost  25 
percent  Many  youth  from  the  c\ilturally 
deprived  area  in  which  the  'Higher  Horizon.s" 
project  took  place  have  an  entirely  new  lease 
on  life  and  can  now  look  forward  to  a  pro- 
ductive life  and  a  full  citizenship  in  our 
democracy 

A  longitudinal  study  carried  out  in  Wis- 
consin has  indlcat*<l  that  full-time  coun- 
selors do  a  much  more  effective  job  than 
part-time  counselors  This  study  concluded 
after  several  years  of  investigation  that 
there  was  a  much  sharper  continuation  in 
the  educational  plans  of  those  who  were 
counseled  by  full-time  guidance  workers 
and  a  much  more  realistic  appraisal  of  their 
future   than   those  among  the  uncounseled 

DIRECT     RESfLTS    OF     NATIONAL    DEFENSE     EDUCA- 
TION   ACT.    TITLE   V 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  has 
helped  to  bolster  guidance  programs  in 
schools  throughout  the  country.  More 
schools  are  werking  toward  adequate  guid- 
ance services  through  NDE.\  supjxirt  The 
student-counselor  ratio  hti*  been  reduced  on 
a  nationwide  basis  from  750  1  in  1958  to 
600:1  (Still  far  bclcw  the  250  1  recom.mended 
in  the  Conant  report  i  .  More  talent  has 
been  identified  by  the  broadened  base  of 
adequate  testing  under  National  Defense 
Education  Act  support,  and  more  adequate 
supcr\ision  and  direction  has  come  from 
the  various  State  departments  of  education 
relative   to   ongoing    giiidance   programs. 

By  June  of  1962,  it  Is  expected  that 
through  the  National  Defense  Education  .^ct 
guidance  and  counseling  institute  program 
over  9,100  counselors  will  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  upirrade  their  training  or  to 
begin  a  prog,  am  of  study  leading  toward 
an  adequate  preparation  for  full-time  coun- 
seling Tlie  effects  of  these  9.100  counselors 
will  be  felt  throughout  the  United  States. 
TTiese  counselors  are  now  working  or  will 
work  in  secondary  schools  of  all  sizes 

Perha!)s  some  statistics  will  be  helpful  at 
this  point  in  looking  at  direct  results  of  the 
institute  programs  A  survey  recently  com- 
pleted by  Klopf  and  Cohen  of  Teacher's 
College.  Columbia  University,  indicates  that 
the  training  programs  carried  out  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  ftill-time 
and  summer  institutes  have  had  a  stimu- 
lating effect  on  counselor  education.  It  was 
also  pointed  out  in  the  Columbia  study 
that  there  was  great  need  for  full-time  grad- 
uate preparation  for  counselors  rather  than 
part-time  study  a.s  the  current  amendments 
would  provide!  The  Columbia  University 
survey  sup',x>rts  the  need  for  a  tyjje  of 
tralneeship  procram  which  Is  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  committee 

At  my  own  institution,  the  University  ol 
Michigan,  we  have  recently  studied  a  com- 
parative group  of  counselors  who  took  work 
under  the  full-year  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  guidance  and  counseling  institute 
of  1959-60  and  those  who  attended  regular 
full-time  study  in  the  program  during  the 
decade  of  the"  1950's  This  study  had  led 
us  to  conclude  that  twice  as  many  counselors 
who  study  in  the  full-year  institute  go  on 


to  >mmediate  counseling  duties  m  the  sec- 
ondary schools  in  comparison  with  students 
who  have  obtained  their  education  in  the 
regular  program  The  logical  conclusion 
from  this  survey  would  indicate  that  the 
money  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  the 
purposes  of  these  institutes  is  being  di- 
rectly felt  in  increa.sed  numbers  of  coun- 
selors in  the  schools  and  in  better  uained 
cr>unselors    in    these   schools 

Perhaps,  at  this  point,  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  quote  from  an  article  which 
appeared  on  February  22,  1961  in  the  Provi- 
dence iR  I  I  Bulletin  relative  to  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act:  "Summer  and  year- 
long institutes  m  guidance  and  counseling, 
in  our  major  colleges  and  unuersities 
through  contract  with  the  US  Office  of 
Education  begun  in  1959.  have  made  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  toward  vipgrading  the 
competency  of  personnel  engaged  m  or  pre- 
paring to  enter  guidance  work." 
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The  Commissioner  of  Education.  Dr. 
McMunin.  views  title  V  accomplish- 
ments in  this  way: 

In  view  of  the  emphasis  of  the  act  upon 
the  encouragement  of  talented  students  and 
upon  the  related  necessity  of  identifying 
talent,  the  progress  under  title  V  is  narticu- 
larly  significant.  The  programs  authorized 
by  title  V  have  increased  the  emphasis  on 
excellence  in  our  secondary  schools  They 
have  helped  to  direct  the  atier.aon  of  schools 
and  communities  to  young  people  of  talent 
and  they  have  helped  counsel  these  students 
to  take  the  necessary  subject*  for  college 
entrance  Consequently,  many  able  high 
school  students  have  been  assisted  in  ob- 
taining entrance  into  institutions  ol  higher 
education. 

State  reports  indicate  that  more  high 
school  students,  teachers,  and  their  parents 
have  access  to  the  services  provided  by  more 
qualified  counselors  in  order  that  the  abili- 
ties and  aptitudes  of  our  children  and  youth 
may  be  more  effectively  identified  and  de- 
veloped. This  added  service  makes  substan- 
tial contributions  to  tiie  reduction  of  school 
dropouts  and  more  appropriate  college  and 
career  planning. 

Under  the  State  programs  authorized  by 
title  V(A).  there  has  been  a  50-percent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  qualified  full-time 
equivalent  counselors  employed  by  second- 
arv  sch'Dols  during  the  2-year  period.  This 
increase  is  from  about  12.000  to  about  18.700. 
and  is  a  noteworthy  addition  to  the  effort  to 
encourage  better  education  lor  American 
youtli.  The  national  counselor  pupil  ratio 
has  improved  during  this  time  from  1:750 
to  1:610,  a  substantial  step  toward  the  ac- 
cepted ratio  of  1   300 

Mjre  than  6.8  million  aptittide  and  ability 
tests  were  given  to  public  secondary  school 
students  in  the  school  year  1959-60  under 
the  act.  representing  over  one-third  of  the 
19  million  given  in  the  cotmtry  More  than 
75  percent  of  all  secondary  school  students 
were  tested  in  that  year.  While  testing  is 
not  a  perfect  instrument  for  identifying 
talent,  the  contribution  of  the  act  toward 
the  national  effort  in  this  direction  is  cer- 
tainly noteworthy 

The  cotmseling  and  guidance  Institutes  au- 
thorized by  title  ViB)  of  the  act  and  under 
funds  already  spent  or  obligated  will  have 
assisted  in  the  training  of  more  than  9,000 
secondary  school  cotinselors.  These  coun- 
selors may  be  expected  to  influence  at  least 
2,700.000  "secondary  students  each  year. 

Dr.  Locan  Wilson,  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  testified  before 
the  House  committee  with  respect  to  title 
VI.  as  follows: 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  language- 
development  program  of  modern  langtiage 
centers  and  institutes  vmder  title  VI  has 
been   made   permanent  in   H.R.   6774.     The 
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resulta  of  this  program.   In  o\ir   Judgment, 
have  been  excellent. 

The  American  Council  U  now  engaged  In 
an  Inventory  of  the  language  and  area  cen- 
ters eetablished  under  title  VI(A)  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  Although 
it  win  be  some  mionthe  before  the  final  report 
of  thia  Inventory  la  ready,  w-  can  say,  on  the 
basla  of  visits  by  members  of  the  council's 
Inventory  staff  to  each  of  the  4«  centers 
established  by  Utle  VI (A)  that  rarely  has 
a  small  amount  of  money  been  so  well  and 
productively  Invested.  It  Is  In  these  centers 
that  our  colleges  and  universities  are  train- 
ing a  cadre  of  specialists  in  rare  and  critical 
languages.  Here  Is  a  genuinely  cooperative 
venture,  with  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  institutions  sharing  the  cost  on  a  50-50 
basis  and  with  each  institution  in  full  con- 
trol of  the  operation  of  Its  campus.  Indeed, 
it  is  clearly  and  immediately  evident  from 
the  preliminary  findings  of  the  council's 
inventory  that  there  Is  no  Federal  control 
over  the  operation  of  the  language  and  area 
centers. 

I  hardly  need  to  emphasize  that,  with  the 
Increasing  demand  for  persona  who  can  speak 
one  or  more  of  the  languages  of  the  African 
or  Asian  regions,  the  title  VI  center  program 
must  be  sustained  and  expanded  to  Involve 
more  Institutions,  and  extended  downward 
to  Involve  more  undergraduate  students.  If, 
for  instance,  we  are  to  succeed  with  pro- 
grams stich  as  the  Peace  Corps  we  need  more 
undergraduate  study  of  Hindi,  Swahill,  and 
Yoruba.  The  title  VI  centers  are  training 
the  persons  who  will  teach  undergraduates 
those  languages  and  others  Just  as  critically 
In  demand. 

Moreover,  though  it  may  seem  odd  to  speak 
of  English  as  a  foreign  language,  we  need  to 
expand  training  programs  for  teachers  of 
English  as  a  second  language.  The  proposed 
amendments  to  title  VI  will  help  to  train 
teachers  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  attended  by  American  children  for 
whom  English  is  not  the  home  language. 
Again,  we  might  cite  the  Peace  Corps  as  an 
example  of  a  program  which  Is  creating  a 
demand  for  persons  who  can  teach  English 
as  a  second  language,  a  demand  greater  than 
the  inunedlately  foreseeable  supply.  With 
assistance  under  the  title  VI  program,  col- 
leges and  universities  could  expand  their 
programs  for  training  the  specialists  who  will 
teach  the  teachers  of  English  as  a  second 
language.  The  committee  might  wish  to 
consider  amendments  for  this  purpose. 

The  coiuicil  notes  with  approval  the  au- 
thorization to  use  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  funds  to  send  language  teachers  to 
study  In  the  country  where  a  language  is 
spolcen. 

We  recommend  further  that,  in  all  types 
of  training  luider  this  title,  stipends  now 
paid  to  enrollees  from  public  schools  only,  be 
paid  to  all  enrollees.  Only  in  this  way,  we 
believe,  can  the  maximum  benefits  of  this 
valuable  program  be  achieved. 

Title  VI  language  development  was 
supported  by  the  Honorable  Carroll  D. 
Kearns,  in  the  House  hearings: 

This  title  of  the  act  is  fundamental  to 
the  Nation's  future  security  and  to  attain- 
ment Of  the  language  competency  required 
by  American  representatives  throughout  the 
world.  Few  of  the  languages  spoken  by 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  world's 
population  were  being  taught  In  the  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  United  States  prior  to 
passage  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  Furthermore,  teaching  methods,  equip- 
ment, and  curriculums  were  largely  un- 
Eulted  to  national  needs  of  our  times. 

Under  the  act,  a  much  belated  start  has 
been  made  to  develop  our  proficiency  In  the 
uncommonly  taught  langtiages  of  such 
critical  areas  of  the  world  aa  Africa,  the  Far 
East,   southeast   and  south    Asia,   the  Near 


and  Middle  Bast,  and  the  Soviet  area.  Here, 
the  provisions  of  the  act  for  language  and 
area  centers,  fellowships  and  research  have 
been  implemented  In  order  to  accomplish 
the  objecttves  of  the  act. 

During  the  first  2  years  of  operation.  th« 
conduct  of  58  institutes  for  upgrading  the 
modern  language  teaching  abilities  of  3.200 
elementary  and  secondary  schoolteachers  has 
produced  highly  encouraging  results.  Also, 
as  a  beginning,  643  fellowships  were  awarded 
for  graduate  study  In  the  uncommonly 
taught  languages.  There  is  strong  Justi- 
fication for  continuing  and  substantially 
expanding  this  program. 

Title  VII  audiovisual  accomplishment* 
were  documented  before  the  House  by 
Wilbur  S.  Edwards,  a  member  of  the 
National  Audio-Visual  Association: 

I  have  personally  seen  at  firsthand  the  re- 
sults of  funds  provided  by  the  NDEA.  For 
example,  high  school  students  throughout 
the  country  are  studying  physics  under  Dr. 
Harvey  White,  vice  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, an  internationally  recognized  master 
teacher  of  physics,  by  means  of  160  half-hour 
flLnos  constituting  a  complete  Introductory 
physics  course.  With  half  the  funds  for 
this  course  provided  by  the  NDEA,  thousandfl 
of  students  are  studying  at  the  feet  of  Dr. 
White;  students  who  otherwise  would  not 
have  been  able  to  secure  such  an  exciting 
and  meaningful  introduction  to  this  Im- 
portant area  of  science. 

Thousands  of  other  students  have  been 
afforded  an  equal  opportunity  In  chemistry 
under  Dr.  John  Baxter  of  the  University  of 
Florida. 

Occupied  as  you  are  In  legislative  matter* 
pertaining  to  education.  I  think  you  will 
be  interested  in  a  few  statements  of  teacher* 
whose  use  of  these  materials  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  NDEA : 

"I>r.  White  can  do  more  in  30  minutes  than 
I  could  do  in  2  hours." — Prank  Houtom, 
Central   High   School.   Charlotte.    N  C. 

"We  couldnt  match  that  equipment  in  the 
films  in  a  thousand  years." — William  Johm- 
SON.  Calaveras  High  School,  San  Andrea*. 
Calif. 

"This  Is  the  only  way  we  could  ever  offer 
physics  to  our  students.  I  haven t  been 
able  to  hire  a  qualified  phjrslcs  teacher  in 
years." — J.  K.  East.  Horry  County  Schools. 
Conway,  S.C. 

"I  had  two  students  who  topped  Arkansas 
and  Missouri  combined  In  grades  on  a  na- 
tionwide test.  Our  seniors  of  last  year  who 
took  the  course  In  physics  as  taught  by  Dr 
White  In  films  are  having  no  trouble  with 
their  courses  In  college  physics  and  have 
expressed  gratitude  for  what  they  learned 
last  year." — John  T.  GairriTH,  Jacksonville, 
Ark. 

Statements  of  equal  enthusiasm  are  made 
throughout  the  United  States  wherever 
media  of  this  kind  are  used. 

In  other  schools,  as  far  down  as  the  first 
grade,  students  are  speaking  Spanish  be- 
cause the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
made  it  possible  for  these  schools  to  have 
superb  Instruction  accompanied  by  fluently 
spoken  Spanish  on  recordings  and  stimulat- 
ing filmstrlps  that  have  made  the  learning 
of  this  modern  foreign  langu.ige  f<^sclnating. 

I  am  stu^e  that  results  equally  as  impres- 
sive could  be  told  to  you  by  other  producers 
of  materials  and  equipment.  Through  the 
National  Defense  Education  A.ct,  new  excel- 
lence in  education  has  been  achieved.  There 
are  few  things  that  work  perfectly  and  cer- 
tainly in  establishing  the  machinery  for  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  there  are 
problems.  But  when  these  problems  are 
considered  In  the  light  of  the  total  project 
which  is  making  such  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  educational  standards  of  our 
country,  thty  are  minimal. 


The  value  of  NDEA  reaches  far  beyond  its 
Immediate  area.  It  has  been  a  fresh  stimulus 
for  the  entire  educational  system.  Further, 
It  has  demonstrated  to  the  parents  that  it  Is 
possible  to  do  something  alxjut  education  In 
this  country  The  mothers  and  fathers  of 
the  students  who  topped  all  students  In  Ar- 
kansas and  Missouri  on  that  nationwide 
physics  test  saw  at  firsthand  the  eflect  of 
the  injection  given  by  the  NDEA.  The 
NDEA  has  not  only  made  an  lmj)ortant  con- 
tribution to  the  sciences — It  has  also  naade 
a  vital  contribution  to  the  science  of  teach- 
ing with  the  availability  of  materials  such 
as  those  of  Dr  While  and  Dr  Baxter  which 
Jagh  school  teachers  have  understudied. 

Having  t>egun  such  an  Important  work. 
It  is  the  hope  that  the  NDEA  will  be  con- 
tinued With  the  problems  we  confront  as 
a  nation,  the  continuance  of  those  forces  aid- 
ing and  abetting  the  educational  accom- 
plishments of  our  future  cltlaens  would 
seem  worthy  of  the  highest  priority. 

Title  VII  educational  media  accom- 
plishments under  the  act,  are,  according 
to  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor: 

since  the  beginning  of  the  program  the 
provisions  of  this  title  have  provided  grant 
support  for  115  separate  research  projects 
dealing  not  only  with  educational  use  of 
television  and  motion  pictures,  but  also  with 
a  wide  range  of  new  educational  equipment 
and  other  media.  The  advance  of  this  pro- 
gram under  the  act  Is  b;islc  to  improving  our 
educational  processes  at  all  levels  of  learn- 
ing •  •  •  Additional  funds  would  be  pro- 
vided for  the  conduct  of  demonstration 
projects  which  would  show  the  uses  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  new  techniques  and  new  edu- 
cational media  Funds  granted  under  the 
present  authorization  have  gone  into  the 
support  of  research  and  additional  funds  are 
needed  if  the  results  of  the  research  are  to 
be  wisely  effectuated 

The  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Dr.  McMurrin.  lent  his  support  to  the 
title  before  the  Senate  subcommittee: 

The  program  of  research  and  dissemina- 
tion of  Information  under  title  VII,  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  improvement  of  school 
and  college  Instruction  through  more  elTec- 
tive  uses  of  the  modern  media  of  communi- 
cation. Television,  motion  pictures,  teach- 
ing machines,  and  related  media  have  shown 
marked  potential  for  direct  Improvement  of 
learning  by  individual  students  and  classes 
of  varying  size.  Under  title  VII  there  have 
been  138  research  grants  and  76  contracts  for 
dissemination  activities 

This  program  Is  helping  to  develop  a 
sounder  base  of  re.<^earch  for  the  guidance 
of  teaching  practices  In  our  schools  and 
homes.  It  Is  helping  to  develop  a  blueprint 
for  the  future  development  of  a  sound  edu- 
cational television  enterprise  and  for  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  teaching  machines 
and  other  new  media  It  is  giving  a  major 
stlm.ulus  to  the  flow  and  use  of  research  in- 
formation, to  the  reporting  and  Indexing 
of  materials,  and  to  the  coordination  of 
the  efforts  of  public  and  private  agencies 
working  In  this  fleld 

Title  VIII  vocational  educational  ac- 
complishments in  Michigan  have  been 
aptly  described  by  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction.  Dr.  Ljnin 
M.  Bartlett.  before  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee: 

Michigan  has  received  $988.816  04  under 
title  VIII  for  the  training  of  technicians. 
During  the  3-year  period  of  our  participa- 
tion in  this  program.  12.590  persons  have 
received  or  are  receiving  technical  training. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  received  by  in- 
dividuals,   several     Michigan     communities 
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have  been  able  to  conduct  surveys  that  have 
been  Invaluable  in  determining  the  need  for 
technical  education 

The  US  Office  of  Education  has  been  most 
helpful  In  providing  instructional  materials 
and  aid  to  SUtes  In  order  that  programs  for 
highly  skilled  technicians  could  l>e  set  up. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  In  the  history 
of  our  Nation  when  the  demand  for  skilled 
technicians  has  been  so  great  Michigan  is 
a  highly  industrialized  State  with  great 
diversification  The  rocket  that  safely 
placed  Comdr  Allan  Shepard  Into  suborbital 
space  flight  was  produced  in  Michigan. 
This  Is  Just  one  indication  ui  the  strides 
that  we  are  taking 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate  If  this  pro- 
gram of  Federal  aid  were  not  continued  to 
enable  Michigan  schools  to  further  improve 
and  expand  their  facilities  lor  technical 
training  We  further  believe  that  these 
funds  shr'Uld  be  used  lor  de\ eloping  area 
programs  of  vocational  education  m  all  rec- 
ognized technical  and  highly  skilled  occupa- 
tions essential  to  our  Nations  economic 
well-t)etng 

Twenty-one     educational     institvilions     in 
Michigan  have  participated  In  this  program 
Eleven    of    these    are    community    colleges. 
7   are   secondary   or    vocational   schools,   and 
3  are   institutions  of  higher   learning 

Title  X  statistical  services  were  .strong- 
ly ."supported  by  the  Honorable  Carroll 
b  Kearns: 

This  title  authorizes  Federal  assistance  to 
the  States  for  the  Improvement  of  statisti- 
cal services  of  the  State  educational  agencies 
From  the  long-range  point  of  view,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  the 
act.  Without  strong  support  for  statistical 
services,  the  States  and  local  school  boards, 
as  well  as  the  Congress  and  Federal  execu- 
tive agencies  will  continue  to  be  without 
adequate  facts  upon  which  to  base  educa- 
tional policy. 

The  collection  of  information  about  edu- 
cation Is  a  task  of  enormous  dimensions 
Our  State  and  private  educational  systems 
embrace  approximately  50  million  students 
enrolled  in  at  least  36,000  operating  school 
district*,  m  over  17,000  private  and  denomi- 
national schools  and  In  about  2,000  insti- 
tutions Of  higher  education  These  systems 
require  over  1,600  000  teachers  and  spend 
annually   a   total   of   about  $24   billion 

Becaiise  the  operational  resj>onslblllty  for 
public  education  rests  in  the  States,  and 
because  the  Federal  Government  is  depend- 
ent upon  intermediate  sources  for  most  of 
its  Information,  the  State  educational  agen- 
cy is  the  focal  point  in  meeting  local.  State, 
and  National  rieed.*; 

Accomplishment*  under  the  act  A  total 
of  45  Stales  were  participating  under  this 
program  in  fiscal  year  1960.  However,  en- 
couraging though  the  start  of  the  program 
has  been,  progress  Is  not  rapid  enough  to 
overcome  continuing  and  serious  deficien- 
cies in  the  collection,  tabxilation,  and  re- 
porting of  basic  education  Information  on  a 
timely  basis  Not  only  should  this  provision 
Of  the  act  be  extended,  but  it  should  be  sub- 
stantially strengthened  In  fact,  it  appears 
that  accomplishment  of  truly  modern  and 
adequate  State  systems  of  educational  infor- 
mation at  the  pre.sent  rate  of  development 
may  well  require  another  20  years  or  more. 

Madam  President,  I  move  now  into  a 
brief  argument  in  favor  of  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  NDEA  titles. 

When  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  was  passed  in  1958.  it  was  hailed  as 
an  important  and  significant  contribu- 
tion to  American  education.  In  the 
comparatively  short  period  of  their  ef- 
fective operation,  the  various  programs 
authorized  by  the  act  have  done  much 
to  justify  this  promise. 


The  success  of  this  act.  in  a  field  of 
Federal  participation  that  always  re- 
quires the  most  careful  and  deliberate 
consideration,  is  in  itself  a  compelling 
reason  for  paiiistaking  review  and 
analysis  by  the  Congress  It  would  in- 
deed be  unfortunate  to  deal  with  .'^uch 
legislation  in  such  a  manner  as  has  been 
proposed,  that  is.  to  extend  it  without 
review  or  amendment  for  2  years. 

The    education    needs    of    our    youth, 
perhaps  our  very  national  security,  re- 
quire   u.s    to    recognize    that    these    are 
changing  times      Since  1958.  the  num- 
ber  of   students   graduating   from   high 
school    has    increased    by    more    than 
300.000  and  college  enrollments  by  more 
than    700.000.      In    the    .same    period    of 
lime    as  might  be  expected,  tlie  number 
of  college  teachers  needed  increased  by 
more  than   35.000      These  examples  of 
changing  growth   and   need,   and   many 
others  could   be  cited,    are    suflficienl   to 
illtistrate   the  contention   that,   in  order 
to  achieve  fully  the  laudable  objectives 
of  the  act,  it  is  essential  to  adjust  and 
suit  Its  vanou.s  provis.on.^  to  the  prob- 
lems that  they  are  intended  to  serve, 

On  the  basis  of  administrative  ex- 
perience, It  IS  quite  clear  that  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  would  be  better  served 
by  making  the  following  amendments  as 
soon  as  possible  and  that  undue  delay 
in  taking  such  action  cannot  help  but 
blunt  the  achievements  of  such  purposes: 


TITLE    II     'STUDENT    lO.fN    ^nOCr^M' 

Raise  present  $250,000  Federal  Cai.ital 
Contribution  celling  to  $500,000:  The  ef- 
fect of  the  existme  ceiling  of  S250.000 
IS  to  restrict  the  availability  of  loan  funds 
to  students  enrolled  in  our  larger  uni- 
versities. In  some  States,  only  one- 
quarter  as  much  loan  money  is  available 
at  the  State  university  as  compared  with 
funds  available  at  smaller  institutions  in 
the  same  State 

Ext<-nd  cancellation  benefits  to  college 
teachers:    One  of  the  specific  purposes 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
i.s  to  provide  trained  manpower  of  suf- 
licicnt  quality  and  quantity  to  meet  the 
national    defense    needs    of    tb.e    United 
Slates      It  is  obvious  that  a  continuing 
supply  of  well  trained  teachers  is  vital 
to  the  defense  requirements  of  our  coun- 
try.     In  light   of   the   expandinp   college 
enrollment    during    the   current   decade, 
the  need  for  faculty  is  as  pressing  at  the 
college  level  as  has  been  the  case  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.     It  is 
therefore  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
the  National  Defense   Education   Act   to 
extend  the  loan  cancellation  privilege  to 
persons  who  render  full  time  teaching 
service  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

TITl  E  III  (FINANCIAL.  AS^lSTANCK  FOR  STRENGTH- 
ENING SCIENCE.  M.»THEMATICS.  AND  MODERN 
fOREIG?;    LANGUAGE    INSTRUmON  1 

Limit  allotment  availability  in  title 
III  for  equipment  acquisition  in  science, 
mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  lan- 
guage to  1  year:  This  amendment  would 
be  most  helpful  in  stimulating  State  and 
local  action  to  utilize  the  funds  as  they 
are  made  available. 

Provide  reallotment  authority  for 
supervisory,  related  services,  and  admin- 
istration, and  equipment  acquisition 
funds:  This  authority  is  needed  to  cur- 


tail the  amovmt  of  lapsed  funds,  thus  as- 
suring that  all  appropriated  funds  are 
utilized  where  they  are  needed  for  the 
purposes  mtended. 

Stabilize  the  interest  rate  for  the  loans 
to  nonprofit  private  schools:  This  would 
permit  the  private  schools  to  more  ef- 
fectively utilize  the  loan  funds,  in  ac- 
cordance With  the  purposes  of  the  title. 

TITLE    IV      (GRADUATE    FELLOWSHIP    PROGRAM* 

Provide  additional  fellowships  for  use 
within  existing  capacity  of  graduate 
schools:  Tlie  effect  of  this  amendment 
would  be  to  permit  worthy  graduate  stu- 
dents to  use  graduate  facilities  not  now 
filled  to  capacity  while  at  the  same  time 
continume  to  contribute  to  strengthen- 
ing of  graduate  facilities  throughout  the 
country 

Permit  reiJlacement  to  vacated  fellow- 
.ships:  Such  an  amendment  would  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  maintaining  the 
program  at  full  strength  and  for  aiding 
additional  numbers  of  worthy  individ- 
uals who  have  demonstrated  compe- 
tency m  their  graduate  programs. 

Permit  flat  payment  of  attributable 
costs:  On  the  basis  of  data  furnished 
bv  the  instittitions.  the  average  cost  per 
year  is  in  excess  of  $3,000.  It  is  quite 
evident  both  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  from  the  view- 
point of  the  participating  institutions 
that  such  a  chanpe  would  be  both  desir- 
al-le  and  economical 

TITI.E    V     I  GUIDANCE.    COUNSELING.    AND 

TF,ST1NC  I 

Piovide  funds  for  title  VtA',  admin- 
istration of  State  plans  for  improving 
testing,  counseling,  and  guidance. 

Provide  for  counseling  and  testing  in 
t;radcs  7  through  12. 

The  act  now  limits  these  programs  to 
.secondary  grades  which  are  not  uniform 
in  all  States  .Mso.  these  services  could 
be  effective  at  the  seventh-grade  level  in 
accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the  title. 

TITLE    X     .DI-SCLAIMER    AFFIDAVIT    REQUIREMENT! 

Twenty  colleges  and  universities  have 
withdrawn  from  the  national  defense 
student  loan  program  in  protest  against 
the  diJ^claimer  affidavit  provision,  and  12 
have  declined  to  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram because  of  this  provision.  Presi- 
dents or  boards  of  another  63  institutions 
have  stated  their  disapproval  of  the  dis- 
claimer affidavit  but  continue  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
merits  the  .same  careful  study  for  its  ex- 
tension that  marked  its  estabUshment. 
Obviously.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  ac- 
cord the  act  the  attention  that  it  desei-ves 
during  the  waning  days  of  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  87th  Congress.  Just  as  obvi- 
ou.slv.  however,  this  major  effort  to 
strengthen  American  education  should 
receive  priority  consideration  and  care- 
ful review  during  the  2d  session  of  the 
87th  Congress  and  this  can  best  be  ac- 
complished by  extending  the  expiration 
date  of  the  act  for  1  year,  July  1.  1963. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Madam  President,  I 
have  in  my  hand  a  telegram  which  I  re- 
ceived last  week  from  William  E.  Wilson, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  for 
the  State  of  Indiana,  in  which  he  ex- 
presses his  support  for  a  2-year  extension 
of  the  NDEA  and  impacted  areas  acts. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  his  telegram  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcorc, 
as  follows: 

Indianapolis,  Ind., 

September  8,  1961. 
Senator  Vancz  Hartkb. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

H.R.  9000  coming  to  the  Senate  on  Mon- 
day, extends  botli  ND£A  Act.  and  Impacted 
area  act  for  2  years  as  now  written.  Your 
support  of  KM.  0000  as  passed  by  the  House 
will  be  most  helpful  to  us  in  Indiana. 
Wn-LiAM  E.  Wilson, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
send  the  amendments  to  the  desk.  I 
believe  we  have  had  a  complete  debate 
on  both  amendments.  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  using  any  time  now;  in  fact,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  let  these  amendments  go  to  a 
voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  t«  stated. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendments  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  they  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  lines  6.  7,  and  8,  strike  out  "two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  and  such  £ums  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "succeeding  fiscal  year, 
and  such  sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964". 

On  page  3,  line  10.  strike  out  "1964"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1963". 

On  page  3,  line  13,  strike  out  "1964"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1963". 

On  page  3,  line  16,  strike  out  "1968"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "1967". 

On  page  3,  line  23,  strike  out  "five"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "four". 

On  pa^e  4,  lines  2,  3,  and  4.  strike  out  "four 
fiscal  years  In  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1960,  and  ending  June  30,  1964"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "three  fiscal  years  in  the  period 
beginning  July  1,  1960,  and  ending  June  30, 
1963". 

On  page  4.  line  7.  strike  out  "four"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "three". 

On  page  4.  line  12.  strike  out  "five"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "four". 

On  page  4,  line  19.  strike  out  "five"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "four". 

On  page  4,  line  23,  strike  out  "four"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "three". 

On  page  5.  line  2.  strike  out  "five  '  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "four". 

On  page  5.  line  5,  strike  out  "five"  and 
Insert  "foiir". 

On  page  5,  line  10,  strike  out  "1964"  and 
Insert  "1963". 

On  page  5.  line  13,  strike  out  "five"  and 
Insert  "four". 

On  page  5.  line  19.  strike  out  "five"  and 
insert  "four". 

On  page  6.  line  1.  strike  out  "five"  and 
Insert  "four"  . 

On  page  6.  line  7,  strike  out  "five"  and 
insert  "four". 

Strike  out  the  amendment  to  the  title  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  Amend 
the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  extend  for 
one  additional  year  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Madam  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand, with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon,  that  a  vote  of 
"yea"  would  result  in  reducing  the  dura- 
tion of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  from  2  years  to  1  year? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  correct. 

Do  the  Senators  in  control  of  the  time 
yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  been  yielded  back.  The 
question  is  agreeing  on  the  amendments, 
en  bloc,  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Madam  President, 
on  my  amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  a  id  nays  were  orcered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     I    announce    that 
the  Senator   from   Alaska    [Mr.   Gruin- 
iNGl  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  :Mr 
Long]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senators 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson  and 
Mr.  Chavez]  are  absent  becau.se  of  ill- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senators  from  New  Mejtico 
[Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Chavez!,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  GruenikgI 
and  the  Senator  from  Mi.s.souri  iWr 
Long!,  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  tlic 
Senator  from  New  Hampsliire  IMr. 
Bridges]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Iowa  IMr  Hick- 
ENLooPER  and  Mr.  Miller  ]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  IMr.  Tower  1  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr. 
Beall  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
Curtis]  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
fMr.  Morton]  are  necessarily  ab.sent 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dlrk- 
sen]  is  detained  on  official  business,  and 
his  pair  has  been  previously  announced. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Beall  1,  the  Senators 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper  and  Mr 
Miller],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton  1.  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Dirksen].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."     Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  £0. 
nays  7,  as  follows: 

[No.  200 1 
YEAS — 80 


Aiken 

Bennett 

Burdick 

Allott 

Bible 

Bu.sh 

Bartlett 

Boggs 

Butler 

Byrd.  V». 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Case.  N.J 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dodd 

I>worshalc 

Eastland 

EUender 

Engle 

Ervln 

Fong 

Fiilbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Gore 

Hart 

Hiiitke 


DouglHS 

Hlrkev 

McNamara 


Anderson 
Beall 
Bridges 
Ch  ivez 
Curtis 


Hay den 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruaka 

Humphrey 

Jaok.son 

Javlts 

John.stun 

Jordan 

Keating 

Kefauvcr 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long.  Hawaii 

Ixjng.  La. 

Ma^nuson 

McCarthy 

McCIellan 

McGee 

MoIi^on«•^ 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskie 

NAYS — 7 

Metcalf 

Morse 

Neube.-ger 

NOT  VOTING- 

Dirksen 
Gruenlng 
Hickenlooper 
Lovg,  Mo 
Mansfield 


Pa«tore 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Robertson 

Russell 

Salton8ta.lI 

Sctioeppel 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith,  Mass. 

Smith.  Maine 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Tiilrnadge 

Thurmond 

Wiley 

W;Uiam.s,  N  J. 

Williams.  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


Randolph 


■13 

MiUer 

Morton 

Tower 


So  Mr.  MoNRONEYs  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  tiie  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Feu. 
in  the  chairs .  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  \-\y  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  <S.  2393)    was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  extend  for  2  additional  years 
the  expired  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815 
and  874,  81st  Congress,  and  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  and  for 
other  purposes." 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1962— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  7035)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30. 1962,  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
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(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  September  7.  1961,  pp.  18816. 
Congressional  Record. > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  confer- 
ence agreement  on  the  bill  provides  total 
appropriations  of  $4,915,965,000.  a  re- 
duction of  $88,316,081  from  the  budget 
estimates,  a  reduction  of  $245,415,000 
from  the  amounts  allowed  by  the  Senate, 
and  an  increase  of  $588,508,000  over  the 
amounts  allowed  by  the  House,  which  did 
not  consider  supplemental  estimates 
totaling  $722,133,000  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  after  the  House  had  acted  upon 
tlie  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  in  connection  with  my 
remarks,  an  explanation  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  each  amendment,  as  reflected  In 
the  House's  adoption  of  the  report.  I 
may  say  to  the  Senate  that  this  memo- 
randum gives  a  detailed  explanation  and 
breakdown  in  regard  to  each  and  every 
amendment,  from  the  first  one  right 
through  to  the  last  one. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No  1.  Office  of  the  Secretary. 
De{)artmcnt  of  Labor:  Appropriates  »1.796.- 
000.  Instead  of  11.811.000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  and  11.711.000  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  Senate  approved  the  supplemental 
estimate  of  tlOO.OOO,  for  the  Departments 
housekeeping  functions  arising  from  the 
personnel  to  be  added  as  a  result  of  the 
Wage-Hour  Amendments  of  1961  But  in 
view  of  the  personnel  reductions  because  of 
reduced  allowances  for  the  Solicitor  and 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  the  conferees 
felt  a  cut  of  115.000  could  be  absorbed  in 
this  account. 

Amendment  No  2.  Bureau  of  International 
Labor  Affairs:  Appropriates  $500,000  instead 
of  $510,000  aa  profxjsed  by  the  Senate,  and 
$444,000  as  proposed  by  the  Hoxise. 

Amendment  No.  3,  Office  of  the  Solicitor: 
Appropriates  $4,116,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  Instead  of  $3,616,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House.  Senate  added  $500,000  of  a  sup- 
plemental estimate  for  $700,000  for  legal 
services  in  connection  with  the  Wage-Hour 
Amendments  of  1961.  Conferees  accepted 
the  Senate  allowance,  which  adds  96  new 
positions  including  59  attorneys,  of  the  130 
positions  Including  82  attorneys  sought  In 
the  e.'tlmate. 

Amendment  No  4.  Bureau  of  Labor  Stand- 
ards: Appropriates  $3,258,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  instead  of  $3,208,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House.  Senate  added  $50,000,  the  full 
supplemental  estimate  lor  the  Bureaus  re- 
sponsibilities under  child  labor  provisions  of 
the  Wage-Hour  Amendments,  with  an  esti- 
mated 1  million  employees  under  18  added 
by  amendments. 

Aniendment  No.  5,  salaries  and  expenses. 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security:  Appropri- 
ates $10,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
instead  of  $9,600,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  Senate  added  $900,000  of  the  $1  mil- 
lion supplemental  estimate  for  Federal  ad- 
ministrative expenses  in  connection  with 
the  Temporary  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1961.  Funds  are  de- 
rived from  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund. 
Amendment  No.  6,  grants  to  States,  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security:  Appropriates  $405 
million,  instead  of  $406,700,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate,  and  $391,700,000  as  proposed 
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by  the  Hcmse.  Senate  added  $15  million  of 
the  $16,995,000  sought  in  a  supplemental 
estimate,  for  State  administrative  expenses 
in  connection  with  the  Temporary  Extended 
Unemployment  CompenBatlon  Act.  Con- 
ferees agreed  on  a  $1,700,000  reduction  under 
the  Senate  allowance  in  view  of  the  declining 
claims  load  under  that  contemplated.  Funds 
are  derived  from  the  Unemployment  Trust 
Fund. 

Amendment  No  7.  payment  to  the  Federal 
Extended  Compensation  Account:  Appropri- 
ates $340  mUUon  instead  of  $390  million  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  the  House  not  hav- 
ing considered  the  item.  Senate  added  $390 
million  of  the  8490  million  requested  in  the 

Buppiemental  estimate  for  benefit  payments 
under  the  Temporary  Extended  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act.  The  conference 
agreement  represents  a  further  cut  of  $50 
million  below  the  estimate  The  benefit  pay- 
ment record  has  fallen  sharply  t)elcw  the 
Departments  estimates  for  the  last  2 
months. 

Amendment  No.  8.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics: Appropriates  $12,667,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  Instead  of  $12,167,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  Senate  addeti  the  full 
supplemental  estimate  for  $500,000  for  study 
of    economic    growth    and    employment    out- 

Amendment  No.  9.  revision  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index:  Restores  the  matter 
stricken  out  by  the  Senate,  amended  a.=; 
follows:  Inserts  $250,000  as  a  limitation,  in 
lieu  of  $50,000  fs  projxjsed  by  the  House, 
on  the  amount  which  may  be  tised  for 
temporary  employees;  and  inserts  the  word 
••that"  In  lieu  of  the  words  "the  lowest  rate" 
In  the  parenthetical  expression  "but  not  to 

exceed     a     rate     equivalent     to     for 

general  schedule  grade  9  ' 


Amendment  No  10.  revision  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index:  Deletes  the  words  pro- 
posed bv  the  Senate  "to  remain  available 
until  June  30.  1963"  which  would  have 
made  the  funds  available  for  an  additional 
year.  The  estimate  contemplated  avail- 
ability of  funds  until  June  30.  1964.  and  the 
appropriations  for  i960  and  1961  so  pro- 
vided 

Amendment  No  11.  Wage  and  Hour  Di- 
vision: Appropriates  $17.307  000  Instead  of 
$17,761,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and 
$12,261,000  as  proixjsed  by  the  House.  Sen- 
ate added  $5  5  million  of  the  $6,350,000  re- 
quested In  the  supplemental  estimate  for 
the  additional  responsibilities  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Wage  and  Hour  Amendments 
of  1961.  Conferees  made  a  further  reduc- 
tion of  $454,000,  to  allow  only  500  of  the 
545  employees  contemplated  in  the  Senate 
allowance,  871  new  positions  were  sought  in 
the  supplemental  estimate. 

Amendment  No  12.  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
minLstratlon:  Appropriates  $23  million  In- 
stead of  $22  million  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  and  $23,580,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  This  allowance  is  $4,152,000  over 
the  1961  appropriation,  an  increase  of  22.03 

percent. 

Amendment  No.  13.  land-grant  college 
aid  (Hawain:  Appropriates  $3  775.000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  Tliis,  with  the 
funds  provided  in  the  Second  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act.  1961.  will  provide  the 
full  amount  authorized.  $6  million,  in  sec- 
tion  14(e)    of  the  Hawaii  Omnibtis  Act. 

Amendment  No.  14,  defense  educational 
activities:  Appropriates  $211,557,000  Instead 
of  $211,707,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 
and  $210,857,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
The  conferees  agreed  on  $700,000  of  the 
Senate  increase,  $500,000  of  which  is  for  the 
graduate  fellowship  program,  and  $200,000 
is  for  guidance  and  counseling  institutes. 
a  reduction  of  $150,000  In  the  latter  from 
the  Senate  allowance. 

Amendment  No.  15,  defense  educational 
activities:  Amendment  reported  In  techni- 
cal disagreement,  but  House  moved   to  re- 


cede and  concur.  This  amendment  adds  a 
proviso  to  require  the  Commlsaloner  of  Ed- 
ucation to  find  that  each  graduate  Xellow- 
ahlp  awarded  Is  consistent  with  the  ptir- 
pose  of  the  NDEA  as  sUted  In  section  101 
thereof. 

Amendment  No.  16,  defense  educational 
activities:  Corrects  a  clerical  error,  substi- 
tuting the  word  "lor"  in  lieu  of  "during" 
in  the  final  proviso  of  the  item. 

Amendment  No.  17.  salaries  and  expenses. 
Office  of  Education:  Appropriates  $11,594,000 
Instead  of  $11,864,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  and  $11,364,000  as  propKJsed  by  the 
House.  Senate  added  $500,000,  of  which 
$300,000  was  for  participating  In  the  1962 
Seattle  fair — disallowed  by  the  conferees; 
$65,000  for  the  captioned  films  for  the  deaf 
to  allow  the  full  amount  authorized — al- 
lowed by  the  conferees;  $41,600  for  6  posi- 
tions for  the  library  services  staff,  of  which 
3  positions  and  $20,000  were  allowed  by  the 
conferees;  and  *293.400.  and  28  positions, 
for  partial  restoration  of  Items  disallowed 
by  the  House — of  which  14  positions  and 
$145,000  was  allowed   by   the   conferees. 

Amendment  No  18.  salaries  and  expenses. 
Office  of  Education:  Strikes  out  earmarking 
of  $550,000  for  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  inasmuch  as  the  budget  estimate 
for  the  past  several  years  has  been  In  excess 
of  the  amount  named,  and  the  allowance  In 
this  bill  for  fiscal   1962  Is  $1,056,525. 

Amendment  No.  19.  cooperative  research: 
Appropriates  $5  million  Instead  of  $4  mllUon 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and  $5,500,000  as 
propKJsed  by  the  House.  This  allowance  pro- 
vides $1,643,000  more  than  was  available  for 
the  purpose  In  fiscal  year  1961.  a  49-percent 
Increase. 

Amendment  No.  20.  research  and  training. 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation:  Appro- 
priates $20,250,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Instead  of  $19,250,000  as  proi>oBed  by 
the  House.  House  added  $2  million  over  the 
budget  estimate — $1  million  to  expand  train- 
ing program  and  $1  million  for  two  regional 
Institutes  of  rehabilitation.  Senate  added 
$1  million  for  25  to  30  additional  research 
and  demonstration  projects  dealing  with 
new  methods  of  rehabilitating  the  severely 
disabled.  The  conferees  agreed  that  $250,000 
of  the  Senate  Increase  should  be  used  for 
additional  training  of  speech  pathologists 
and  audiologlsts.  The  allowance  is  an  in- 
crease of  $4,820  000  over  the  1961  appropria- 
tion, or  31.24  percent. 

Amendment  No.  21,  preamble.  Public 
Health  Service  Senate  receded.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  proposed  a  salary  limit  of 
$25,000  jjer  year,  in  lieu  of  $19,000  as  now 
provided  by  law.  for  scientific  and  profes- 
sional personnel,  appointed  under  section 
208(g)    of  the  act. 

Amendment  No  22.  accident  prevention 
Appropriates  $3,618,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  Instead  of  $3,368,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House.  Senate  added  $250,000,  for  30 
positions,  for  training  and  assignment  of 
accident  prevention  specialists  to  State  and 
local  health  departments,  for  expansion  of 
projects  devoted  to  prevention  of  accidents 
In  specific  areas,  to  development  of  Improved 
methods  of  treating  accident  victims. 

Amendment  No  23,  communicable  disease 
activities:  Appropriates  $10  million  instead  of 
$10,028,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and 
$9,778,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  Senate 
added  $250,000  and  21  positions  for  the  Arc- 
tic Health  Research  Center  for  activities 
dealing  with  health  and  sanitation  problems 
in  low  temperature  environments.  Confer- 
ees allowed  $222,000  for  the  ptirpose. 

Amendment  No.  24,  control  of  tuberculosis: 
Amendment  was  reported  in  technical  dis- 
agreement and  House  moved  to  recede  and 
concur.  Senate  earmarked  $500,000  of  grant 
funds  for  special  project  grants  In  areas  of 
high  Incidence  with  language  to  permit  the 
use  of  funds  for  such  purpose. 
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Amendment  No.  25,  control  of  tuberculosis: 
Senate  amendment  accepted,  which  reduces 
by  $500,000,  to  $3,500,000,  funds  for  formula 
grants,  in  order  to  make  the  same  amount 
available  for  special  project  grants  as  set 
forth  in  amendment  No.  24. 

Amendment  No.  26,  control  of  venereal 
diseases:  Appropriates  $6  million  instead  of 
$6,090,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and 
$5,815,000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  Sen- 
ate added  $275,000  for  special  project  grants 
in  areas  of  rising  incidence  of  V.D.  Confer- 
ence agreement  will  make  available  $185,000 
for  the  purpose. 

Amendment  No.  27.  dental  services  and 
resources:  Appropriates  $2,500,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $2,182,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House.  Senate  added  $318.- 
000,  and  16  positions,  for  work  related  to 
the  extension  of  dental  services  to  the  instl- 
tvitlonalized  and  homebound  persons  and  to 
handicapped  children. 

Amendment  No.  28,  hospital  ronstructlnn 
RctlvltJei:  Appropriates  $203  million  In- 
stead of  $212,972,000  M  proposed  by  the  Hen- 
ate,  «nd  $187,072,(WX)  M  proponed  by  the 
House,  Senate  added  $26  million  to  provldr 
the  full  ttulhoriztitlon  tmder  the  Hill-Burton 
Act,  M  amended  ThU  RlWmnnce  will  pro- 
vide 1201,228,000  for  graniii,  1160  million 
under  part  C,  end  $61,228,000  under  part  O 
Amendment  No  29,  hospital  con»iruftlon 
ftctlvltlee:  Reported  In  disagreement  House 
moved  to  recede  and  concur  with  an  amend- 
ment to  earmark  1140,038,000  for  part  C, 
Instead  of  $160  million  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  and  $125  million  as  proposed  by  the 
House,  plus  $9,972,000  to  be  derived  from 
the  sums  set  forth  In  the  item  under  section 
636  and  part  O.  This  will  provide  the 
maximum  authority  for  part  C,  $160  million, 
as  has  been  done  for  the  past  3  fiscal  years, 
and  will  leave  $51,228,000  for  part  G,  an  in- 
crease of  46.37  percent  over  the  amount 
available  in  each  of  the  last  3  fiscal  years, 
$35  million. 

Amendment  No.  30,  air  pollution:  House 
recedes.  Amendment  changes  language  to 
give  clear  authority  for  the  purposes  desig- 
nated by  the  Senate  in  its  report  and  for 
which  funds  were  added  In  amendment  No. 
31. 

Amendment  No.  31,  air  pollution:  Appro- 
priates $8,8(X),000.  instead  of  $8,900,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  and  $8,600,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House.  Senate  added 
$300,000.  and  seven  positions,  for  conduct  of 
research  on  the  relationship  between  air  pol- 
lution in  a  variety  of  environments  and  the 
incidence  of  chronic  respiratory  diseases, 
such  as  emphysema.  Compromise  will  pro- 
vide $200,000,  of  which  $100,000  is  for  re- 
search, and  $100,000  Is  for  direct  operations. 
Amendment  No.  32,  radiological  health: 
House  recedes.  Amendment  changes  lan- 
guage to  broaden  the  authority  under  section 
314(c)    for  the  use  of  available  funds. 

/amendment  No.  33,  radiological  health: 
Appropriates  $10,647,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  Instead  of  $9,147,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House.  Senate  added  $1,500,000.  of 
which  $500,000  was  earmarked  for  additional 
training  programs  to  make  available  a  total 
of  $1  million  for  the  year,  and  $1  million. 
and  75  positions,  is  for  additional  research, 
technical  assistance,  and  strengthening  of 
.State  and  local  radiation  protection  and  con- 
trol activities,  including  $200,000  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  northeastern  laboratory  to 
provide  services  to  States  and  training  of 
State  radiation  protection   personnel. 

Amendment  No.  34,  grants  for  waste  treat- 
ment works  construction :  Senate  recedes. 
Senate  added  a  proviso  to  permit  the  allot- 
ments under  section  6  to  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  $80  million,  the  newly  authorized 
annual  appropriation  in  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  Amendments  of  1961.  A 
supplemental     estimate     was     subsequently 


sent     up    for     the    additional     $30     million 
authorization. 

Amendment  No.  35,  foreign  quarantine 
activities:  Appropriates  $6,084,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  instead  of  $5,350,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House.  Senate  added 
$734,000  for  the  construction  of  a  perma- 
nent pier  at  the  Rosebank  Quarantine  Sta- 
tion to  replace  hazardou.s  wharf  facilities 
extensively  damaged  In  1960  by  Hurricane 
Donna, 

Amendment  No  36.  foreign  quarantine 
activities:  Amendment  was  reported  tn 
technical  disagreement,  but  House  moved 
to  recede  and  concur  This  amendment 
earmarks  the  $734,000  added  In  amend - 
ment  No,  35  for  the  Rosebank  pier.  Con- 
ferees agreed  that  this  allowance  was  to 
fully  iinance  the  entire  costs  of  the  project. 
Amendment  No  37.  general  research  aftd 
services.  Natlon.il  Institutes  of  Health  Ap- 
propriates $127,637,000  insteiid  of  $140  mil- 
lion as  proposed  by  the  .Sennfr  ,in<l  $1M».276- 
0  :0  as  proponed  by  fhr  Hniise  NIH  prnpoiieR 
to  Hllocnle  $27,500,000  tn  cllnkMl  re«carth 
renter*,  «n. 290, 000  U>  vtnnln  for  fiMl.  w»l)lj>». 
iind  $31   mlUloti   U)  tralnliiK  kjr.iiitu 

Amfiulmeni  No  m  N.itioiuil  r>\nrtr  Ih- 
siltute  ApproprlaK'd  »l4i!  «;w)  oou  inmeud 
of  $lflO  million  ji*  propoKi-d  by  the  rti-niHf  .ilul 

$125,672  000      iin      proponed      hy      the      HoU»f 
NIH      pr<)po»«t»      lo      iilUu'lHi*      $12AUl),0<KJ      tuT 

cltnicul  rei«enrch  centem.  •:i,UXiooo  lor  fel- 
lowships and  $9,065,000  fur  truuiint<  grarjls. 
Amendment  No  39,  meiiiul  health  activi- 
ties: Appropriates  $108  876,000  instead  of 
$125,570,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and 
$92,182,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  NIH 
proposes  to  allocate  «;i  million  to  clinical 
research  centers.  $4,440,000  to  fellowships 
and   $34,856,000   to   training  grants 

Amendment  No,  40.  National  Heart  lii- 
Etltute:  Appropriates  $132.!»12,000  insietid 
of  $160,100,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
and  $105,723,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
NIH  proposes  to  allocate  $12,500,000  to  clin- 
ical research  centers.  $y  million  to  primftte 
centers.  $4,150,000  to  fellowships  and  $13.- 
104.000  to  training  grants. 

Amendment  No  41,  National  Heart  In- 
stitute; Reported  in  disagreement;  House 
moved  to  recede  and  concur  therein.  Sen- 
ate proposed  $1  million  for  planning  a  geron- 
tological research  building  and  facilities,  to 
be  located  in  Briltimore  Total  cost  of  4he 
building  will  be  ribout  $10  million. 

Amendment  No,  42.  National  Institute  of 
Dental  Research:  Appropriates  $17,340,000 
instead  of  $20  million  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  and  *14.G81.000  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  NIH  proposes  to  allocate  $1,120,000 
to  fellowships  and  $4,791,000  to  training 
grants. 

Amendment  No  43,  arthritis  and  metabolic 
disease  activities:  Appropriates  $81,831,000 
instead  of  $90  million  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  and  $73,661,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House,  NIH  proposes  to  allocate  $1,500,000 
to  fellowships  and  $10,300  000  to  training 
grants. 

Amendment  No,  44.  allergy  and  infectious 
disease  activities;  Appropriates  $50,091.- 
000  instead  of  $60  million  a.s  proposed  by  the 
Senate  and  $52,812,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  NIH  proposes  to  allocate  $1,700,000 
to  fellowships  and  $5,400,000  to  trainjlng 
grants. 

Amendment  No.  45.  allergy  and  Infectious 
disease  activities:  Reported  In  disagreement; 
House  moved  to  recede  and  concur.  Senate 
added  $750,000  for  the  modernization  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Laboratory  at  HamllUon, 
M;)nt. 

Amendment  No.  46,  netirology  and  blind- 
ness activities:  Reported  In  disagreement; 
House  moved  to  recede  and  concur  Senate 
added  language,  and  funds,  to  authorize  a 
new  program  of  professional  and  technical 
assistance  to  help  in  the  fight  against  neuro- 
logical and  sensory  diseases. 


Amendment  No  47.  neurology  and  blind- 
ness activities;  Appropriates  $70,812,000  in- 
stead of  $80  million  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  and  $o7.624.000  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  NIH  proposes  to  allocate  $2,500,000 
to  clinical  research  centers.  $1,780,000  to 
fellowships  and  $10  million  to  training 
grants. 

Amendment  No  48.  NIH  Management 
Fund.  Clinical  Center  Cafeteria  Reported 
in  disagreement;  House  moved  to  recede  and 
concur.  Senate  proposed  the  amendment  of 
the  authorization  to  operate  a  cafeteria  to 
provide  the  charging  of  rates  to  recover  the 
"reasonable  value  of  the  meals  served"  in  lieu 
of  the  "cost  of  such  operation  '  Under  the 
latter  phrase  the  prices  had  been  raised  to 
the  point  where  the  NIH  staff  were  refusing 
to  patronize  the  cafeteria 

Amendment  No  49.  grants  for  cancer  rc- 
.seurch  facilities  .Senate  receded  from  I'.s 
di.<ngreement  to  the  item  approprUiting  %'> 
inilllnn  for  nonmatched  grants  There  was 
included  In  the  19C1  act  n  similar  sum  which 
was  uwarded  to  seven  appllciints  varying 
from  $46  (KM)  to  Johtxi  Hopklrm  Unlvrrmt>  Uj 
♦2  ;i2.1,(MM)   to   ih«'   L'nlviTsliy   of   Wisconsin 

Ampndmriit  No  r>n  Kmnts  for  hospHiil  re- 
hf-arch  fiKilliirs  H''porti«d  in  disiiKreement, 
M.'iiiite  i.tru(k  out  ilii-  itom  priip<»sing  $10 
(M.lllon  for  conKtriu  lion  grant*,  iillegedly 
auiliori/rd  by  section  43:jiai  of  th*  PHH  Art 
Hoiiht*  moved  to  recede  and  concur  with  an 
amendment  to  provide  $10  million  as  author- 
ized by  section  636  of  the  act,  contingent 
upon  the  enactment  of  H  R  4998  87th  C.^n- 
gresH.  or  similar  legisluiion 

Amendment  No  51,  scientific  actlMtles 
oversells  Appropriates  $9  million  instead  of 
$10,084,000  as  provided  by  the  Senate,  and 
$8  million  as  proposed  by  the  House  The 
funds  will  be  vised  by  the  NIH  In  medical 
research,  by  the  Bureau  of  State  Services  In 
communicable  disease  and  environmental 
health  studies,  and  by  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine 

Amendment  No  52.  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General;  AppropriHte.-;  $5,375,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  Instead  of  $5,275,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  Senate  added  $100,000 
of  which  $47,000  would  be  used  to  support 
the  increased  volume  of  international  ac- 
tivities, and  $53,000  would  be  used  for  addi- 
tional consultative  services  in  management 
analysis. 

Amendment  No.  53.  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance:  House  receded  Senate  struck 
out  the  limitation  of  $320,000  for  acquisition 
of  land.  House  added  .$320,000  over  the  budg- 
et estimate  for  the  land,  the  price  of  which 
had  been  estimated  on  the  basis  of  a  lim- 
ited appraisal  made  in  the  fall  of  1960. 

Amendment  No  54.  old-age  and  survivors 
in.surance:  House  receded.  Senate  strvick 
out  the  proviso  limiting  the  advances  to 
States  for  disability  determinations  under 
section  221 (ei , 

Amendment  No,  55,  grants  to  States  for 
public  assistance  Appropriates  $2,401,200,- 
000  instead  of  $2  501,200,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  and  $2,285  800  000  a?  proposed  by 
the  House,  Senate  added  $215,400,000,  the 
full  supplemental  budget  estimate,  of  which 
$200,400,000  was  for  the  new  ADC  of  unem- 
ployed parents  program;  $11  million  for  ven- 
dor medical  assistance  payments;  and  $4  mil- 
lion for  payments  to  dependent  children  In 
foster  families.  Later  experience  has  re- 
sulted In  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  funds 
estimated  to  be  needed  for  the  new  ADC  pro- 
grams 

Amendment  No  56.  grants  for  training  of 
public  welfare  personnel:  Senate  receded 
Senate  added  $2  million,  a  reduction  of 
$1,500,000  from  the  supplemental  budget  esti- 
mate, for  the  Federal  Government  to  pay  100 
percent  of  the  cost  of  training  public  wel- 
fare personnel. 
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Amendment  No.  57.  salaries  and  expenses. 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance:  Appropriates 
$3,442,000,  Instead  of  $3,663,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate,  and  $3,221,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House.  Senate  added  »442,000  as  re- 
quested In  a  supplemental  budget  estimate 
for  Federal  administrative  expenses  of  the 
newly  enacted  program  of  aid  to  dependent 
children  of  unemployed  parents  and  in  foster 
family  homes,  and  of  training  grants  The 
ADC  program  needs  have  fallen  substantially 
below  estimates  and  funds  for  the  training 
grant*  have  been  disallowed  so  that  the  con- 
ference allowance  Is  deemed  adequate. 

Amendment  No.  58.  grants  for  maternal 
and  child  welfare:  Appropriates  $69,100,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  Instead  of  $67  - 
100.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  Senate 
added  $2  million  to  provide  the  full  amount 
authorized.  $26  million,  for  grants  for  mater- 
nal and  child-health  services. 

Amendment  No.  69.  eranU  for  maternal 
and  child  welfare  Earmarks  the  13  million 
Increase  In  amendmrnl  No  68  for  pants 
f(jr  maternal  and  child-health  services 

Amendment  No  80.  research  and  trnlnlnir 
upcrta)  foreign  currency  program);  Appro- 
priates $1  (J07,000  instead  of  82,313,000  as  pro- 
poaed  by  the  Senate,  and  11  million  as  pro. 
p<MM>d  by  the  House.  BenaU  added  81.313,000 
U)  allow  the  full  budget  estimate,  Conlereea 
agreed  on  onc-haU  of  the  Senate  Increanes 
Amendment  No  61,  salaries  and  expenaes, 
Oallaudet  College;  Approprlatea  81.268,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Inetead  of  81.200.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  Senate  added 
850.000  to  improve  faculty  salary  scales  and 
to  pay  aalarles  at  the  regular  rates  to  faculty 
for  summer  work. 


Amendment  No  62.  construction.  Oallau- 
det College;  Appropriates  8601.000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  instead  of  $127,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Senate  added  8474.- 
QOQ  to  permit  ( 1 )  addition  to  the  Speech 
and  Hearing  Center.  $300,000;  (2i  mainte- 
nance building,  881,000;  (3)  completion  of 
auditorium  and  parking  facilities.  853,000: 
and  (4)  planning  an  arts  building.  $40.CKX). 
Amendment  No  63,  salaries  and  expenses. 
Office  of  Field  Administration:  Appropri- 
ate? $3.265.(XK).  instead  of  $3,345,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  and  $3,225,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Senate  added  8120.- 
000.  and  18  positions,  to  provide  an  analyst 
and  a  secretary  to  serve  the  analyst  and 
aging  representative  in  each  regional  offlce. 
Conferees  allowed  only  a  secretary  for  each 
of  the  regional  offices 

Amendment  No  64.  general  provision.  In- 
direct costs  of  rcsenrih  Senate  receded 
House  Inserted  the  general  provision  to  limit 
the  payment  of  Indirect  costs  of  research 
t^i  15  percent  of  the  direct  costs,  and  Senate 
struck  out  the  section  Fiscal  year  1963  will 
be  the  fourth  year  In  which  this  provUlon 
has   been  Included   In   the  bill 

Amendments  No  66  and  No  06.  general 
provisions;   Change  section   numbers 

Amendment  No  87.  National  L*taor  Rela- 
IK/rii  Board:  Appropriates  819.989.000  as  pro- 
poMd  by  the  Benate  Instead  of  $18,213  000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Senate  added  the 
full  supplemenul  estimate.  81.378,000,  and 
8400,000  of  the  8667,000  cut  by  the  House. 
No  funds  are  provided  to  carry  31  unauthor- 
ized positions  in  fiscal  year  1903 

Amendment  No  68,  National  Mediation 
Board:  Appropriates  81.804,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $1,604,000  as  pro- 


posed by  the  Hotise.  Senate  added  8200,000 
requested  in  a  supplemental  budget  estimate 
for  a  supplemental  board  to  handle  a  back- 
log of  some  2.500  cases,  for  2  years.  Man- 
agement and  labor  Jointly  contribute  rums 
somewhat  in  excess  of  tlie  Federal  appro- 
priation 

Amendment  No  69  general  provision: 
Language  proposed  by  the  Senate  Is  stricken 
out  Senate  added  a  section  to  forbid  the 
use  of  research  grant  funds  for  entertain- 
ment expenses.  Including  alcoholic  beverages. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  as  we  know, 
the  main  differences,  of  course,  between 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  and  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  were  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  The  House  allowed  a  total 
for  the  ln.stitute8  of  $641  million;  the 
Senate  added  increases  totaling  $194.- 
670.000,  to  allow  $835,870,000.  In  con- 
ference the  conferees  compromised  on  a 
precise  split,  allowing  197.335,000  over 
the  Hou.^c  allowance. 

DurlnK  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  In  the  House  yesterday, 
there  was  inserted  a  table  showing  the 
distribution,  by  activities,  of  con/eree  in- 
creases  over  the  House  allowances.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  table  showing  the  dis- 
tribution, by  activities,  of  the  total  al- 
lowances for  NIH.  $738,335,000. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao,  as 
follows : 


Naliimal  IrndUulis  of  Health  —  Di»trihulion  by  cuUvUies  of  conference  allowancef.  fiscal  year  lf*fii 

I  In  thous.'ui'ls  of  dollars] 


R«*earcti 
grants 

Cllnicsl 
researcli 
cenUrt  ' 

PrlmaW" 
ct-nti-rs  ' 

Frllow- 

i^llips 

Training 

Plate 
control 
l>rofr«ra 

Commu- 
nity dein 

on.«.trs- 
tions 

projovl* 

Proff*- 
sional 

8ild 
tpchniml 
a.H>L<t<uice 

rhemo- 
thempr 
contracts 

Other 
direct 
opera- 
tions 

ToUit! 

79.247 
6h.  7011 
46.  44£ 
«1.028 
8.073 
58.  rios 

3fi.  HlH) 
44.  4<)U 

f77,  .W)) 

(12.500) 

(3.000) 

(12,500) 

11.290 
S.100 
4.440 
4.150 

i.iao 

l.SM 
1.700 
1,7»0 

31.000 
9.065 

S4.8S6 

13.104 
4.791 

10.300 
5.400 

10,000 

6,100 
18,874 
13,282 
14.130 

3.  S56 
12,022 
12.  191 
11,572 

127.637 

Ocneral  r*".varch  and  serrices 

National  Cancer  Inslllute — 

3.500 
5.000 

2.500 

12,019 
3.103 
4.000 

25,0ttS 

142.836 

108.  876 

Mental  health  actlvltlw - 

(0.UOO) 

132.  912 

National  11  fart  Institute - 

National  IiLstltut*  of  Hental  Ki-spaji* - 

17.340 

(.Wit 
(Z500> 

81.831 

.Vrtlirlttt  an'l  rnetatxillc  dls*'!!.'*'  ^jr^lTltw* 

56.091 

.Mlerjty  and  lnf<x'tlous  dlsea"^'  nftivllles ~ 

Neurology  mid  blindness  activities 

8.000 

70,812 

fotaJ                                               - 

43,1.  f.t2 

(.'W.OOili 

(0.000) 

29. 0» 

118.506 

15,250 

2,500 

22.722 

25,088 

91.527 

738.33,5 

'  The  entries  under  "Clinical  research  r.  nt-r^"  and  •■Priiiiaf  rcnt-rs"  arc  uh  lud.-.t  iu  th.-  pian.-?  in  th.-  c.lurmi  •Kps.-mh  cmtfrs. 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  conference  repwrt  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFIC::ER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
its  action  on  certain  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  House  bill  7035.  which  was  read 
as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Ita 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  15.  24.  36,  41.  46.  46,  and  48 
to  the  bill  (HJl.  7036)  entitled  "An  Act  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  DepfU^tments  of 
Labor,  and  Health..  Bducatlon.  and  Welfare, 
and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1963,  and  for  other  purpoaea", 
and  concur  therein; 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 


ate numbered  7.  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows; 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  ■•»390.000.000',  Insert 
•  $340,000,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  29,  and  concur  therein  with 
an   amendment,  as  follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  amount  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  foUowlng:  •'8140,028.- 
000  plus  89.972.000  which  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral la  authorized  and  directed  to  transfer 
from  the  sums  set  forth  herein  for  section 
636  and  for  grants  or  loans  for  facilities  pur- 
suant to  part  O." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  50,  and  concur  therein  with 
an  amendment,  sis  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  out  by  said 
amendment,   amended    to   read   as   foUows: 

"HOSPTTAl.    AND    MKDICAL    FACrUTT    atSEARCH 

"For  research  and  demonstration  in  tbe 
deyelopment  and  utilization  of  services  and 
hospital  aad  other  medical  facilities,  incltid- 
Ing  grants  for  construction  and  eqtUpment 


of  experimental  or  demonstration  hospitals 
and  other  medical  facilities,  as  authorized 
by  section  636  of  the  Act,  $10.CKX),0(K):  Pto- 
fided.  That  none  of  these  funds  shaU  be 
used  to  pay  In  excess  of  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  such  construction  and  equipment: 
Provided  further,  That  this  paragraph  shall 
be  effective  only  upon  enactment  Into  law 
of  H.R.  4998,  87th  Congress,  or  similar 
legislation." 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  7.  29.  and  50. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEDR.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
PKJint  in  the  Record  a  detailed  table  cov- 
ering the  whole  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
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DepniiinrtilH  of  I.ahnr,  aint  Iltallh,  KdHcntion,  and  Wdfan.  tui'l  RrUilnl  Ai/zur  ,^    \  pprnprialioni*  Art,  ifm2  til  R    yi.Vt) 

(FlftUTM  In  |>ari'n(h<'iu'K  not  mltlctl  Iti  t(itul.-<| 


1)K.  AKTMKNT  nc   I.aIHiR 


( iilui  111  ilic  .-'mi'liiry . 


>ir 


Hull  ill  iif  IiUriiiiilUmul  Liitior 

OMicc  (if  llii' Sdlicilor.        

Iturcaii  111  I.atK)r  Standiird.i .. 

Hull  lU  111  \rlrrans'  HfcmplDyiiu'tit  KikIiIs. 


unl 

(A-MTVUTnirll 


Itun.iu  i/(  l.iihor-MiiiiiiKi-niciil  Kijxjrt.i. 

AITa 

KfcmplDVi 
Hiirriiii  of  Apprfiitiwsliii)  ami  'I'ruinlni; 
Jiiiniiuuf  Kniployincnt  Scfuriiy: 

Salaries  ami  f'\ti«'iis("i    --     --    - 

(iranis  to  SlalfS  for  iiiicliiploymciU  c-otiiin/n.xalioii  aiul  I'lnployiiiiMl  stvki'  ailiniiii 

liiiiitatidii  on  traiils  to  Stairs  (from  IriLst  fumli 

raynuMiI  to  tlif  Federal  extended  fOin|H>nsrttioii  atcxHliit. 

Aihanei'S  to  KniployiiU'nt  Security  Ailiiiiiilstralion  aceini 

1  iieiiiploynient  eoin|H'nsation  for  federal  employees  and 

Mexican  fiirm  lahor  program; 

roiiipliance  activities - 

Salaries  and  e\(KTises  (transfer  from  nvolvinp  fund'  . 
Hiirrau  of  Kniployees'  Compensation: 

Salaries  and  expenses .-       . -. 

Transfer  from  longshoremen's  trust  fund 

Knijiloyees'  cnmiM'nsation  fund.    

Rureaii  of  i,ahor  Statistics: 

Salaries  and  ex[H>nses —  . 

Revision  of  tlie  Consumer  Price  Index 

^\  omen's  Hureau -    - .- 

^\  aj-'i  and  Hour  Division -.- 

'iotal.  Department  of  Labor 


Alil'ropriaiioii 


T'>t:PARTMF;NT    OF    IlKAITIl,    KmcaTKjV,    anh    \Vli.k\ki-: 


diidefiiiili 


Kixid  and  Drug  Administration; 

Salaru'S  and  ex (H-lises 

Certification,  inspection,  and  other  services 

I'harmacology-animal  lal)oratory  liuildinp 

Freedmens  Hospital. - 

Oftice  of  Education: 

I'romotion  and  further  development  of  vocational  education 

Further  endowment  of  colleije^  of  acriculture  and  the  nin  li;,nic  arts 

I.alid-prant  college  aid,  Hawaii- 

<  iranis  ffir  lilirary  services  . 

I'ayments  to  sehfx)l  districts    

Assistance  for  school  construction- - ■ 

1  )efense  educational  activities 

Kxiiansion  of  teaching  in  education  of  the  mcnlaUy  retarded 

Salaries  and  ex(K'nses.  -.  --  

Coc)[)«'rative  research -. .-.  •. 

Salaries  and  expens4;'S  isjwcial  forcian  currency  program) 

Office  of  \'ocalional  Ktdialiilitation; 

(irants  to  States  • 

Res<^arch  and  training        

Res<'arch  and  training  isiMH'ia!  foreign  currency  program) 

Salaries  and  cx[H-nsi^s    -    -.. -    

Pulilic  Health  Servici-: 

Buildings  and  facihlies 

Accident  lire  vent  ion   - _ 

Chronic  diseases  and  liealth  oftiicafied   

('(inimunicalilc  disc;i.se  activities 

Community  health  practice  and  le-earch- 

( 'ontrol  of  tulierculosLs 

(  ontrol  of  venereal  diseases 

Dental  services  and  resources    . 

-Vursing  scrviref:  and  rpsourrcs '. 

Hospital  construction  ;ictiviiies , 

Air  ;)ollution  control  .- 

M  ilk,  food,  inteist:ite  and  comniunil  y  saiiil  .it  ion 

<)ccui>at  lonal  liealth       - - 

Radiological  health -  - -  - 

Water  supply  ^'id  w  ater  pollution  Mintrol 

(.irants  for  waste  treatment  works  construction 

Construction,  tnvironnienlal  health  center 

Foreign  quarantine  activities 

Hospitals  and  medical  care 


National  Institutes  of  Health- 

Cieneral  res*>;irch  and  .services 

National  Cancer  Institute 
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.National  Heart  Institute 

.National  Institute  of  Dent.il  Kcst'arch.. 
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Suhlotal,  N.iliolUil  In-tltllles  of  Health. 


Crants  for  construction  of  cancer  research  faiililies   

(•rants  for  construction  of  hospital  researili  facilities        ... 

(irants  for  construction  of  lie:ilth  research  facilities 

Scientific  activities  overseas  'Si>ecial  foreign  currency  program). 

National  liealth  statistics   . 

( i|>er:itions,  .National  Library"  of  Medicine-. .      

Retired  pay  of  eomrai.ssioned  officers,  indefinite 

S.ilarics  ,in<l  cxikmlscs.  Office  of  the  Surci>on  (icncial      


Total.  F'uMic  Health  Service. 

?l ,  P'iizabetlis  Hospital 

Salaries  and  exi)en.ses      

Buildings  and  facilities        

Footnote  at  end  ol  table. 
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Di  pnrlmrrilK  nf  Lahor,  and  Ilralth,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Related  Agencies  App'oprialionn  Art.  ]f)ff?  {If  R.  ?03-T<  —  Cou\\nnvd 

IFlKure*  In  puroathctof  not  added  In  toUit] 


Apprnprlatloiw,'    nudgct   wtl-   I   Ilwi.^  allow    ' 
I  1961  I     DiatM,  t96'j     I  an«r 


DKrAaTkK.NT  or  IIeaiiii,  Kpuation,  aM'  Wtj.fAai,    Coiuuiucd 

Kocial  S4curlly  Adniiiilotruliiin 

I,  I  Ml  It. it  ion  on  fMiiarli-'i  aicl  i  \|n-riK.  ■,  Hun-iiu  of  old  Ak;e  aici  ."-ui  vivm-  liiMiraiiei   it  Tui'l 

(iruiit.-  tJi  S(al<-K  for  puMn  a.s«ii>lrtnci 

(iraiiU  for  truiniiig  puhlic  weifiire  |ii-rv)rint'l 

llosiMtulirjitioii  unl  .■(i-rvici-f.  (or  rcpatiuited  mentally  ill  Americans ....„„„... 

S  darieti  and  exi>i-n»'«,  Hureiiii  o'  I'ut'llc  .Visl.stanci      .  

Salaries  and  exiK-n.ses.  Children'*  Mure«U-    ..     . 

.'>  dttilcs  and  e\ii«ns<  s,  W  lute  llous*-  Confereiici  on  Child  n  n  mi  Vuuth- .. .. 

I  irants  to  Stales  fur  tnaternal   iiid  (hi  Id  v^i  If.ire.  ... 

( 'ooi'-ralive  row-arc  h  in  imh  lal  s,(  urlty   . .  . . 

Ue.s«-ari  h  and  training  i->(>i-i  lal  foreitii  ciiireiiiy  progranij . .  ... . . ... 

S:llitleS  .llld  CV|l«Iis<«.  (Iflin    of  till    CoIIimiSsiolK-r......... . 

Tr.insfer  from  (I ASI  trust  fund 

Aiiieri'iin  I'mitiiiK  ll'iiix   fi"  li"    Hlind         

CJall  iiidet  Collegi 

Salaries  and  exixii'Ws         .  . 

( 'oC:Stru<  tion  ..  ............>..........-....._.». ...... 

lio«  ird  rniser--li  .^ 

Siliries:ind(-\l»-lisi- .  ....* 

I'lans  and  s()(.cificatiiiii- .* 

Colislnii  tllill  of  hlllldiM-.'s 

Construi  tioii  of  ..u  Itiriuni-flne  arts  l>iiildlng  Oiqnidution  of  rontract  aathorlty) 

I  i|li<i>  of  tin-  ,s.-cnlar> 

I  lll.re  of  tin-  .-s.-cretai  .\       . . .- 

Trai  >fer  friiii)  < '  \S!  trust  fund 

(  Mil  ■(   of  Field  .\d  III  III  1^1 1  it  ion    .  ... ... 

IrHtisfen*  -• 

Siiipius  pnnn-rts  utih/.iiiou    .„ 

Ortiee  of  tile  (ieneral  Couis*-! 

Traii.sfiTs    .  

\S  hue  Hou.sf-  Conferciiie  oil  .Vgiiig 


Total.  dire<  I  apiiropi i  itioii-..  Department  of  Health,  Rdtication,  and  Welfare 

ludcfinile  approprlatliili- 


fiital,  diiivt  and  indtfinii,     i)  ■;  iropi  lit  lull-,   I  it»p.irln;eni  "f  lledll',   K  duration,  and 

ii.LL.yTl.U    AoL.NCILa 

N  iimn.il  Labor  Kel  iiloiis  Itoard 

N  .iiKiu.il  .Me<llalion   li<i.ird . .. 

Rillroail  Retirement  Hoir-l    trust  fund-'  ...... 

Payment  to  railroad  iinem|i|oyiricni  iiiMiraiin-  actx^unt.. 

leder.ii  .Mediation  ,iiid  ( 'uncili.itiiiii  .-vrvuT.  . . . 

Iiiteivt:ilt    Collitr.i.vsioii  1.11  the   I'uiciin.ii    Rivi  r  H.LSiIl 

I'. S.  Soldiers"  Home    (ric-t  fuiid^i 


Total,  direct  .  ppr   i.m.i  i..ns,  all  titles  of  the  Mil 

Total.  iiidi-riTii'i    •(i|i'>.priitiOli!>,  all  title-;  nf  the  WU. 

( ir.ilid  total 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  commend  the 
Senatoi-  from  Alabama  for  his  efforts  in 
the  entire  field  of  health,  education,  and 
welfare 

Mr.  HILL.  May  I  interrupt  the  Sena- 
tor to  say  It  was  the  teamwork  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  on  this  F>ar- 
ticular  appropriation  bill  that  did  the 
job. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  al- 
ways very  generous.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question  because,  some  time 
ago,  when  the  appropriation  bill  was  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  expressed  my  personal 
concern  that  funds  under  the  amended 
section  636  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act  be 
made  available  for  the  construction  of  a 
total  experimental  hospital  at  Rcxihester, 
Minn.  This  hospital  project  is  well 
known  to  the  administi'ation.  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  'Welfare.  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  detail  with  the  executive 
branch  officials.  Since,  as  I  indicated  at 
that  time,  a  successful  pilot  project  has 
been  demonstrated  there,  and  since  they 
have  prepared  additional  plans  for  fur- 
ther experiment  and  research  using  a 
total  hospital  facility,  I  wanted  to  ask 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
whether  or  not  it  is  his  understanding 
that  sufficient  funds  to  aid  in  this  ■worthy 
project  would  be  made  available  by  this 
appropriation. 

Mr.  HILL.  Sufficient  funds  are  pro- 
vided in  the  bill,  and  I  would  say  that, 
certainly,  the  Public  Health  Service, 
which  will  have  the  allocation  of  these 
funds,  should,  and  will,  give  the  most 
careful  and  understanding  consideration 
to  this  particular  project.  'When  we 
were  having  our  hearings  on  the  com- 
munity facilities  bill,  which  is  the  au- 
thorization act  to  authorize  the  funds, 
representatives  of  the  Rochester  hos- 
pital who  were  at  the  committee  meeting 
presented  testimony  which  was  very  im- 
pressive so  far  as  the  committee  was  con- 
cerned. I  am  sure  the  Public  Health 
Service  should  and  will  give  full  con- 
sideration in  every  way  to  the  project. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  to  get  a  good  start 
with  the  use  of  these  funds,  it  would  be 
well  to  have  at  least  a  major  project  that 
could  develop  the  full  experiment  as  to 
hospital  design,  construction,  and  ad- 
ministration? 

Mr.  HILL.  So  far  as  construction  is 
concerned,  if  there  were  a  major  project, 
there  would  be  much  in  favor  of  the 
project,  particularly  where  certain  ex- 


periments and  research  had  been  carried 
on  by  the  parties  who  are  now  interested 
in  the  particular  project  to  which  the 
Senator  has  addressed  himself. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  knows 
the  hospital  to  which  I  have  referred, 
at  Rochester.  Minn.,  the  Mayo  Clinic  has 
created  a  pilot  project  and  has  submitted 
a  professional  rep>ort  on  the  project,  and 
has  demonstrated  ability  to  carry  on 
patient  care.  The  Senator  is  familiar 
with  the  experimentation  that  has  gone 
on  so  far.     Is  he  not? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  am.  As  I  stated,  during 
consideration  of  the  communities  facili- 
ties bill,  representatives  of  the  Rochester 
hospital  came  before  the  committee  and 
made  a  presentation,  telling  us  of  the 
re.^earch  that  had  been  carried  on  and 
the  work  that  had  been  done  as  a  result 
of  the  research,  and  giving  us  a  picture 
of  what  they  expected  to  do. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  it  quite  possible,  with  the  use  of 
matching  funds,  to  begin  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  new  program  under  sec- 
tion 636  by  granting  funds  for  a  single 
hospital  project  such  as  I  have  men- 
tioned here? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  was  temporarily  dis- 
tracted while  consulting  with  the  ma- 
jority leader.  Would  the  Senator  mind 
repeating  his  question? 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  light  of  what 
has  been  aald  here  about  the  hospital 
project,  as  to  which  there  was  testimony, 
does  the  Senator  believe  it  wotild  be  pos- 
sible to  begin  the  administration  of  this 
new  program  under  section  636  by 
granting  funds  for  a  single  hospital  proj- 
ect such  as  I  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  HELL.  It  would  be  quite  possible 
to  begin  administration  of  the  new  pro- 
gram imder  section  636  by  granting 
funds  for  a  hospital  project  such  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  addressed 
himself  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  Senator.  May  I  say  the  Senator 
has  pioneered  once  more  in  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  some  valuable  work  in  the 
field  of  health  care.  As  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  said  a  while  ago,  very 
little  controlled  research  has  been  done 
to  determine  the  best  design  of  hospital 
facilities  for  the  most  advanced  utiliza- 
tion of  personnel,  and  a  project  that 
would  improve  the  design  and  provide 
for  bettar  utilization  of  personnel  would 
be  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  would  be  in  the  pubUc 
interest  in  many  ways.  In  particular, 
it  might  well  lead  to  that  which  is  so 
much  to  be  desired,  namely,  the  lower- 
ing of  hospital  costs  for  patients. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

I  may  add  that  I  was  disappointed  to 
learn  that  the  conferees  on  H.R.  7035 — 
the  appropriations  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — elimi- 
nated completely  the  $2  million  pro- 
vided by  the  Senate  for  training  of  pub- 
lic welfare  personnel.  This  action  by 
the  Senate  represented  a  reduction  of 
$1.5  million  from  the  original  $3.5  mil- 
lion requested  by  the  President  for  this 
purpose. 

I  understand  the  entire  sum  has  been 
eliminated.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HELL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  conferees  could  not  and  did  not 
agree  on  the  sum- 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  aim  of  social 
welfare  programs  must  be  the  bringing 
of  the  individual  above  the  maintenance 
of  life  at  some  minimum  level.  Social 
rehabilitation  is  an  extremely  difBcult 
task  in  some  of  these  cases.  This  job 
calls  for  highly  trained  personnel,  as  well 
as  those  with  experience.  New  methods 
and  new  techniques  are  being  perfected. 
Social  workers  should  have  every  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  school  and  acquire 
this  knowledge. 

During  Senate  debate  on  this  appro- 
priation bill,  I  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  House  conferees  would  find  it  possi- 
ble to  accept  the  entire  $2  million  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  This  vital  program  should 
have  been  activated  many  years  ago. 
Certainly  we  should  start  this  year. 

Denial  of  this  $2  million  appropriation 
by  the  conferees  will  have  a  demoralizing 
effect  upon  public  welfare  workers. 
These  welfare  workers  had  appropriate 
expectations  that  opportunities  might  be 
opened  to  them  to  prepare  themselves 
more  significantly  for  their  responsible 

and  important  work,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  amendment  to  the  Social  Security 


Act  this  year  to  provide  100-percent  Fed- 
eral financing  of  public  welfare  workers' 
training  grants. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
stated  on  several  occasions  that  he  does 
not  want  public  welfare  personnel  act- 
ing simply  as  conduits  for  money.  He 
believes  that  they  must  have  responsi- 
bility and  preparation  for  helping  peo- 
ple who  need  their  highly  skilled  services 
in  rehabilitation  and  welfare.  I  am  sure 
it  is  because  of  this  conviction  that  the 
Secretary  has  requested  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished national  leaders  in  the  social 
welfare  field  to  study  problems  in  the 
public  welfare  area  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  changes  and  improve- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  the  members  of  this 
ad  hoc  committee  on  public  welfare, 
organized  at  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Cost- 

GRESSIONAL  RECORD. 

There  being  n)  objection,  the  'ist  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Public  Weuaee 

Sanford  Solender,  chairman,  executive 
vice  president.  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board. 

Joseph  P.  Anderson,  executive  director. 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

PhUlp  Bernstein,  executive  director.  Coun- 
cil of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds. 

Clark  W.  Blackburn,  general  director. 
Family  Service  Association  of  America. 

Robert  Bondy,  director,  National  Social 
Welfare  Assembly. 

Rudolph  T.  Danstedt,  director.  Washing- 
ton branch.  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers. 

Fred  DelUQuadrl.  dean.  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work,  Columbia  University. 

James  R.  Dumpson,  commissioner.  New 
York  City  Department  of  Welfare. 

Loula  Dunn,  director,  American  Public 
Welfare  Association. 

Fedele  Faurl,  dean.  School  of  Social  Work, 
University  of  Michigan. 

Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Raymond  Gallagher,  di- 
rector of  youth  services.  Diocesan  Catholic 
Charities,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dorothy  Height,  associate  director  for 
training.  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. 

Raleigh  C.  Hobson,  director,  City  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare.  Richmond,  Va. 

Mrs.  Trude  Lash,  executive  director.  Citi- 
zen's Committee  for  Children  of  New  York 
City. 

Norman  V,  Lourie,  deputy  secretary.  Penn- 
sylvania State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

The  Honorable  Justine  Wise  Poller.  Justice 
of  the  domestic  court,  city  of  New  York. 

Joseph  H.  Reid.  executive  director.  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America. 

Mrs.  Pauline  Rjmian.  director,  social  serv- 
ices department,  Henry  Ford  Hospital,  De- 
troit. Mich. 

Harlelgh  Trecker,  dean,  School  of  Social 
Work,  University  of  Connecticut. 

John  W.  Tramburg,  commissioner,  State 
department  of  Institutions  and  agencies, 
Trenton.  N.J. 

Dr.  Ellen  B.  Winston,  commissioner.  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

Dr.  Ernest  Wltte,  executive  dlrectcr. 
Council  on  Social  Work  Education. 

Dr.  Whitney  M.  Young.  Jr..  executive  di- 
rector-elect,  National  Urban  League. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  ad  hoc  committee 
on  pubUc  welfare  has  given  its  report  to 


Secretary  Ribicoff.  While  I  have  not 
seen  this  report,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  it  underlines  emphatically  the  im- 
portance— yes,  the  urgent  need — for 
properly  trained  and  qualified  personnel. 

Congress  recognized  this  importance 
in  1956,  when  we  amended  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  services  to 
encourage  self-help  and  to  strengthen 
family  life  As  part  of  that  package,  in 
a  sense,  we  also  authorized  $5  million 
in  the  form  of  grants  to  the  States  for 
the  training  of  public  welfare  personnel. 
Any  study  of  our  public  welfare  pro- 
grams would  quickly  demonstrate  that 
$2  million  is  a  modest  amount  to  start 
this  program  of  training  for  welfare  per- 
sonnel— the  great  majority  of  whom 
have  had  little  or  no  formal  educational 
preparation  for  their  occupation. 

As  I  said  initially,  denial  of  the  $2  mil- 
lion approved  by  the  Senate  for  the 
training  of  public  welfare  personnel  is 
most  unfortunate.  I  shall  certainly  make 
every  cfTort  to  assure  that  funds  for  such 
training  are  made  available  in  the  future 
years. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  in  spite  of 
the  hope  which  the  Senator  expressed  on 
the  floor  at  the  time  the  appropiiation 
bill  was  under  consideration,  the  House 
conferees  did  not  find  it  possible  to  agree 
on  the  S2  million  provided  by  the  Senate 
for  training  of  public  welfare  personnel. 
Therefore  it  could  not  be  agreed  to  and 
was  not  agreed  to  in  conference. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  the  Depart- 
ment will  make  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation request,  because  I  think  such  a 
program  will  pay  dividends.  Just  as  hos- 
pital construction  funds  do.  It  provides 
for  better  trained  per.sonnel,  and  there- 
fore better  admini.^tration. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HII.L.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  I  wish  to  say.  for  the 
benefit  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  I  think  the  cliair- 
man  of  the  committee  did  a  magnificent 
job  in  the  committee.  There  were  some 
things  we  did  not  get  that  we  would  have 
liked.  On  the  whole  the  conference  was 
very  successful. 

It  was  a  very  tough  conference.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  sessions  were  held, 
for  I  did  not  count  them,  but  I  know 
there  were  numerous  sessions,  as  the 
chairman  knows.  The  chairman  did  a 
fine  job  of  disposing  of  a  lot  of  questions, 
including  that  relating  to  the  University 
of  Hawaii  under  the  Morrill  Act,  and 
many  other  questions. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  chairman  for  his 
patience  and  understanding  in  trying  to 
work  out  the  problems,  because  the  con- 
ference was  a  very  difficult  one. 

Mr.  HII.L.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  for  his  kind  and 
generous  remarks.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  which  handled  the  bill, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  conference 
committee.  Certainly  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  entitled  to  a 
full  share  of  the  credit  for  any  work 
done  by  the  subcommittee  or  by  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  at  the  conference.  He  was 
present.  He  worked  hard.  He  was  most 
helpful  on  all  questicnis. 
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Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  a  very  fine  confer- 
ence report.  I  know  the  Senator  worked 
very  hard. 

In  behalf  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  anJ  his  colleagues 
for  standing  firm  for  the  appropriation 
for  the  University  of  Hawaii.  $3,750,000. 
The  Univeisity  of  Hawaii  will  find  very 
good  use  for  the  money.  This  was  pro- 
vided under  the  Morrill  Act.  We  in 
Hawaii  were  entitled  to  90.000  acres  of 
l;^nd.  but  since  there  was  no  land  avail- 
able the  Hawaii  Omnibus  Act  carried 
an  authorization  of  $6  million  Last 
year  Hawaii  was  given  $2,225,000.  The 
Senate  provided  for  the  appropriation 
of  the  full  amount,  but  not  the  House. 
This  year  the  Senate  stood  firm  and 
strong. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  and  the  members 
of  the  conference  committee  for  stand- 
ing fii-m  for  Hawaii. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  kind  and  generous  woids.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  had  no  more  stanch 
or  better  friend  in  the  conference  than 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado   IMr.   ALLOTT  1. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  know  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  worked  very 
hard. 

Mr.  HILL.  He  did,  indeed  He  worked 
hard  and  he  fought  hard  Sometimes 
it  is  not  only  necessary  to  work  hard 
but  also  to  fight  hard. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  know  the  Senator 
fought  hard. 

Mr.  HILL.    The  Senator  did  both 

Mr.  PONG.  I  thank  the  Srnator  from 
Colorado,  also. 


of  our  religion,  and  that  religion  says  that 
we  must  take  care  of  our  fsunllles,  of  our 
poor,  and  of  our  aged.  We  abide  by  that 
law.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  compelled  by 
Federal  law  to  break  our  faith  and  our 
tenets. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  IMr.  Byrd  of  Virginia]  is  in 
the  Chamber  at  the  present  tune.  I  say 
to  the  Senator  that  these  people  do  not 
wiLh  to  be  compelled  to  be  members  of 
social  security  Their  religion  severely 
imposes  upon  them  the  obligation  to 
take  care  of  their  aged,  their  families, 
and  their  poor.     They  ask  for  no  help. 

Today  those  100  haid-working.  law- 
abiding,  decent  people  left  an  impres- 
sion with  me  which  will  prompt  me  at 
the  next  s'^ssion  to  fight  for  the  adop- 
tion of  a  law  which  will  excuse  them 
from  the  obligation  of  paying  social 
security  taxes.  I  know  they  absolutely 
refuse  to  accept  the  payments  which 
become  due  to  them  under  the  social 
security  system. 

I  have  never  heard  so  forceful  a  state- 
ment before: 

Mr    Commissioner,  you  are  bound  by  the 

law.    but    we   are   bound   by    the    law    of  our 

religion  to  take  care  of  our  aged,  of  our 
poor,  and  of  our  families. 

I  suggest  to  Senators  that  they  give 
heed  to  the  problem  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment trying  to  bend  and  to  distort 
and  to  break  these  i>eople  in  their  reli- 
gious beliefs.  It  is  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  our  democracy,  which  says 
"freedom  of  religion  shall  be  yours." 

We  tell  the  Amish  and  the  Mennon- 
ites.  "You  will  have  to  abandon  your  re- 
ligion. You  will  have  to  comply  with 
what  Congress  tells  you." 

It  is  wrong.    It  ought  not  to  be. 


liams  had  been  equated  in  the  August 
24,  1961,  debate  in  the  Senate. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
LAWS  ON  THE  AMISH  AND  MEN- 
NONITES 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon  at  2  o'clock  I  was  in  a  con- 
ference at  the  office  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Mr. 
Caplin.  who  had  invited  to  his  office 
representatives  of  the  Amish  and  Men- 
nonite  faith  In  the  office  there  were 
assembled   about   100  Amish  people. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
work  out.  if  possible,  some  method  un- 
der which  the  Federal  revenue  laws 
could  be  enforced  dealing  with  social 
security  without  subjecting  the  Amish 
and  the  Mennonites  to  seizure  of  their 
cattle  and  especially  of  their  horses, 
used  on  the  farms. 

Mr.  Caplin  stated  to  the  Amish  people 
that  he  was,  under  his  oath  obliged  to 
enforce  the  law,  that  he  had  no  dis- 
cretion in  the  matter,  and  whether  the 
duty  was  pleasant  or  unpleasant  he  had 
to  enforce  the  mandate  given  to  him 
by  Congress  dealing  with  the  laws  ap- 
plicable to  the  collection  of  taxes. 

One  of  the  Amish  representatives. 
Bi-shop  Fisher,  after  Mr.  Caplin  had 
made  the  statement,  asked  for  the  floor, 
and  said  to  the  Commissioner: 

Mr.  Commissioner,  we  recognize  that  you 
are   bound   by  the   law.   bvit    we   have   a   law 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MAJ.  GENE  HAL 
WILLIAMS  TO  BE  BRIGADIER 
GENERAL 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine  Mr  President, 
on  August  24.  1961.  there  was  consider- 
able debate  on  the  Gene  Hal  Williams 
nomination  for  promotion  from  major 
to  brigadier  general  because  he  was  the 
State  adjutant  general  of  West  Virginia. 

Among  the  arguments  made  by  some 
of  those  supporting  the  nomination  was 
their  miUtarily  cqu-atinR  National  Guard 
Nominee  Williams  with  such  famous 
military  leaders  r..>  Alexander  the  Great. 
General  Pershing,  and  General  Eisen- 
hower. 

In  view  of  such  military  equation  as 
was  introduced  in  the  debate  at  that 
time.  I  think  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  be  interested  in  an  item  in 
today's  Washington  Daily  News  and 
Washington  Post  quoting  one  of  the 
military  leaders  with  whom  National 
Guard  Nominee  Williams  was  equaled — 
Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

In  escorting  Congressmen  on  a  tour 
of  the  Gettysburg  battlefield.  General 
Eisenhower  spoke  of  military  divisions 
in  the  Civil  War  and  said  rather 
pointedly: 

Promotion  was  very  slow  in  that  division. 
They  were  Regulars,  not  National  Guard. 

So  spoke  the  military  leader  with 
whom    National    Guard    Nominee    Wil- 


THE  BERLIN  CRISIS 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  the  country  to  a  sobering  and 
thoughtful  article  by  Walter  Lippmann 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  and  other  newspapers 
this  morning. 

He  writes  with  imagination,  yet  realis- 
tically about  the  Berlin  crisis.  He  ex- 
plores both  the  dangers  and  the  possi- 
bilities. And  he  urges  us  to  approach 
this  delicate  situation  with  a  new  ven- 
turesomeness. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  time- 
liness and  the  importance  of  what  Mr. 
Lippmann  has  to  say  in  this  article.  I 
request  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.  12.  1961] 

On   Negotiating   Abot.t  Berlin 

I  By  Walter  Lippmann) 

An  we  get  ready  to  negotiate  about  Berlin 
we  need  to  know  concretely  what  is  our 
coTumitment.  A  month  ago  the  answer  to 
this  question  was  plain  enough.  When  we 
said  we  would  defend  the  freedom  of  West 
Bei'm.  we  meant,  to  be  precise,  that  people 
and  goods  must  continue  to  move  freely 
along  the  air  corridors,  the  turnpikes,  the 
railroads,  and  the  canals.  If  access  on 
these  routes  is  open.  West  Berlin  will  have 
the  physical  basis  of  its  freedom,  freedom 
to  elect  it«  government,  personal  liberty,  and 
economic  freedom  as  part  of  the  West  Ger- 
man economy.  This  physical  basis  of  West 
Berlins  freedom  is  what  we  are  committed 
to  defend,  if  necessary  by  war. 

But  while  this  commitment  is  still  in  full 
force,  the  Soviet  action  of  August  13  In 
sealing  off  East  Berlin  has  raised  a  new  prob- 
lem. It  is  whether  the  half  city  can  con- 
tinue to  flourish,  whether  it  will  not  wither 
on  the  vine  Dr.  Adenauer's  ambassador 
has  said  that  Berlin  will  wither  if  the  phys- 
ical partition  of  Germany,  which  was  con- 
summated on  August  13,  becomes  an  ac- 
cepted and  established  fact.  So  we  can  no 
longer  say  that  if  the  access  routes  are  kept 
open,  this  in  Itself  will  make  secure  the  fu- 
ture of  West  Berlin. 

If  the  half  city  is  to  continue  to  flourish 
its  people  must  be  given  reason  to  believe 
that  they  have  a  function  to  perform  In  the 
future  of  the  German  nation  It  Is  not  easy 
to  give  them  that  belief,  and  while,  as  Vice 
President  Johnson  has  said  rather  too  im- 
precisely, our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  otu- 
Sv^cred  honor  are  pledged  in  West  Berlin, 
we  are  In  fact  pledged  to  protect  access.  But 
we  .are  net  and  cannot  be  pledged  to  a  guar- 
antee of  the  prosperity  of  West  Berlin.  All 
we  can  promise  is  to  try.  provided  the  West 
Germans  cooperate  to  negotiate  a  status  for 
West  Berlin  which  will  give  Its  lnhabitant.s 
a  sense  of  security  and  confidence  In  the 
future.  This  cannot  possibly  be  done  mere- 
ly  by  standing   firm   and   standing  pat. 

Tlie  President  will  now  have  to  decide 
whether  his  objective  In  the  coming  nego- 
tiations is  merely  to  keep  open  the  access 
routes  or  whether  he  will  try  for  a  wider  ob- 
jective— not  only  for  the  physical  freedom 
of  West  Berlin  but  for  its  dignity  and  pro«- 
perity.  This  is  a  hard  and  complicated 
decision. 

If  he  concentrates  on  this  narrow  objec- 
tive, he  can  probably  achieve  It  by  stand- 
ing   firm    on    the    decision    to    resist    if    the 
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access  routes  are  closed.  For  while  the  So- 
viet Union  will  still  have  great  opportunity 
to  harrasa  the  access  routes,  It  does  not 
have  a  vital  Interest  In  blockading  them. 
But  not  to  interfere  with  access,  or  not  to 
Interfere  very  much,  will  not  be  sxifflclent. 
The  allied  rights  of  access  must  be  recon- 
firmed In  some  kind  of  contract.  For  other- 
wise, the  people  of  West  Berlin  will  be  left  in 
a  dangerous  and  demoralizing  uncertainty. 
The  Soviet  price  for  a  reconfirmation  of  the 
rights  of  access  will  now  have  to  be  ex- 
plored. 

Assuming  the  best,  that  the  price  is  mod- 
erate and  honorable,  the  outcome  will  leave 
West  Berlin  free.  But  after  the  action  of 
Augiist  13,  Berlin,  however  free,  will  be  a 
doomed  and  dying  city.  To  keep  West  Ber- 
lin not  only  free  but  alive  and  flourishing 
It  will  have  to  be  given  a  significant  and  at- 
tractive function  to  perform  In  the  years 
to  come.  If  this  can  be  done  at  all,  the 
coming  negotiations  will  have  to  go  far  be- 
yond freedom  of  access.  There  will  have  to 
be  a  new  attempt  to  negotiate  a  wide  settle- 
ment in  Germany  and  in  central  Europe. 

Our  position  today  would  be  far  stronger 
If,  last  Jiine  Instead  of  conceding  the  initia- 
tive to  Khrushchev,  we  had  launched  a  cam- 
p>algn  for  a  wide  settlement.  But  as  events 
have  shown,  Americans,  In  the  West  European 
opinion,  have  not  been  prepared  by  their 
leaders  for  any  such  big  diplomatic  ad- 
venture. 

A  wide  settlement  Is  Inconceivable  un- 
less West  and  East  agree  on  some  arrange- 
ment which  opens  the  door  to  the  eventual 
reunion  of  the  two  Germanys.  The  diffi- 
culcies  of  reaching  such  an  agreement  are 
enormous. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  Soviet  opposition 
which  Is  now  embodied  In  the  physical  parti- 
tion of  Berlin.  But  we  must  not  forget  how 
strong  is  the  Western  opposition  to  German 
reunification.  It  is  not  an  open  opposition. 
But  it  Is  much  stronger  than  has  been  fully 
appreciated  in  this  country.  The  two  chief 
Western  Eiiropean  institutions  are  NATO  and 
the  Common  Market.  In  both  there  is  a 
basic  assumption  that  in  fact  Germany  will 
remain  divided.  There  is  no  place  for  East 
Germany  in  NATO — not  unless  we  suppose 
the  Inconceivable  which  is  that  the  Soviets 
would  permit  East  Germany  to  Join  NATO. 
And  there  is  no  place  for  East  Germany  in 
the  Common  Market  as  long  as  It  Is  a  Com- 
munist state  and  Its  main  economic  powers 
are  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Although  It  Is  never  openly  avowed,  the 
whole  of  Europe,  West  and  East,  from 
France  to  Poland  and  Caechoslovakia  is 
deeply  committed  to  the  partition  of  Ger- 
many. As  for  the  Bonn  Republic,  Its  atti- 
tude Is  ambiguous.  It  does  not  countenance 
partition  but  it  has  learned  to  live  comfort- 
ably without  reunification. 

This  would  seem  to  argue  that  there  is 
an  all-European  consensus.  In  considerable 
measure  there  Is,  and  that  Is  why  there  Is 
no  crusading  spirit  in  Europe  to  reunify 
Germany.  But  in  Prance  and  In  Germany 
the  key  to  policy  is  not  that  they  object  to 
the  fact  of  partition.  It  Is  that  they  fear 
the  effect  of  acknowledging  It. 

Why?  Because  If  the  partition  were 
signed,  sealed,  and  delivered — which  is  w^hat 
Khrushchev  la  after — the  Interests  of  the 
West  Germans  in  the  Atlantic  Alliance  may 
be  weakened. 

Both  Dr.  Adenauer  and  General  de  Gaulle 
fear  greatly  what  the  Germans  would  do 
then.  Might  they  not  come  to  believe  that 
they  must  deal  not  with  NATO  but  with 
Moscow?  Dr.  Adenauer  and  General  de 
Gaulle  are  haunted  by  the  fear  that  one  of 
Dr.  Adenauer's  successors  may  do  once  again 
what  the  Germans  have  so  often  done  in 
the  past — make  a  deal  with  the  Russians  at 
the  expense  of  the  West. 

The  men  charged  with  German  affairs  in 
Paris   and    Washing^n   are   predisposed    to 


think  that,  all  things  considered,  the  status 
quo  is  better  than  anything  which  can  be 
negotiated.  The  wider  objective,  which  Is  to 
work  out  a  future  for  West  Berlin,  has  few 
official  supporters.  In  the  calculus  of  risks 
it  seems  too  venturesome. 

It  is  venturesome.  But  nothing  venturfd. 
nothing  gained.  It  will  probably  be  tiie 
opening  of  what  the  President  might  call 
a  new  frontier  in  European  politics,  begin- 
ning with  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  German  states,  and  that  un- 
less and  until  they  reunite.  West  Berlin 
must  be  held  in  trust  as  an  international 
city.  Moreover,  in  order  to  stabilize  tiiis 
divisional  arrangement,  there  almost  cer- 
tainly would  have  to  be  an  agreement  on 
controlled  nuclear  disarmament  and  reduc- 
tion of  conventional  armament  from,  let  us 
say,  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula. 

A  philosopher  of  history  can  say  that  the 
world  is  still  too  primitive  to  construct  Ira- 
tlonally  such  a  solution.  But  he  might  add 
that  If  catastrophe  Is  averted,  some  such 
settlement  might  gradually  come  Into  betng. 

If  this  solution  is  premature,  then,  nego- 
tiation will  have  to  turn  on  the  narrower 
objective  which  would  be  a  contract  con- 
cerning physical  access  to  West  Berlin. 
Without  such  a  contract  the  Germans  and 
the  rest  of  us  will  have  no  relief  from 
permanent   apprehension    and   anxiety 

The  President  himself  cannot  negntiiate 
such  a  contract  with  Mr.  Khru.shchev.  The 
critical  decision  to  be  taken  in  the  West 
Is  what  price  to  pay  for  the  contract.  This 
decision  must  be  made  with  the  firm  co- 
op>eritlon  of  the  West  German  go'.eri.ment. 
After  the  German  election,  Bonn  will  have 
to  nerve  Itself  to  face  the  fact  that  unless 
there  Is  a  very  wide  central  European  set- 
tlement, the  partition  of  Germany  will  be- 
come frozen  as  an  accomplished  fact.      ij 

TAX  TREATMENT  OP  CERTAIN 
CLAYS  AND  SHALE  FOR  TAXABLE 
YEARS  BEGINNING  PRIOR  TO  1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
con.sideration  of  Calendar  No.  886.  H-R- 
7057. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  inforcna- 
tion  of  the  Senate. 

The  Lkcislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HR. 
7057)  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
terms  'gross  income  from  mining"  and 
"ordinary  treatment  processes  normally 
applied  by  mine  owners  or  operators  in 
order  to  obtain  the  CGmmcrcially  mar- 
ketable mineral  prrduct  or  products"  to 
certain  clays  and  shale  for  ta.xable  years 
besinni.ag  before  December  14.  1959. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  with  an  amendment, 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

That  (a)  Election  for  Past  Years. — In  the 
case  of  brick  and  tile  clay,  fire  clay,  or  shale 
used  by  the  mlneowner  cr  operator  in  the 
manufacture  of  building  or  paving  brick. 
drainage  and  roofing  tile,  sewer  pipe,  flower 
pots  and  kindred  products  (without  regard 
to  the  applicable  rate  of  percentage  deple- 
tion). If  an  election  Is  made  under  subsec- 
tion (c),  for  the  purpose  of  applying  section 
613(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (and  corresponding  provision  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939)  for  each  of 
the  taxable  years  with  respect  to  which  the 
election  Is  effective — 


( 1 )  gross  Income  from  the  prop)erty  shall 
be  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  for  which 

the  manufactured  products  are  sold  during 
the  taxable  year  except  that  with  respect  to 
any  manufactured  product,  gross  Income 
from  the  property  shall  not  exceed  an 
amotmt    equal    to    «12  50    multiplied    by    the 

number  of  short  tons  used  In  the  manufac- 
tured pri.Kluct  sold  during  the  taxable  year. 

and 

(2)  for  purposes  of  computing  the  60  per 

centum  llmltatiou  under  section  613(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (or 
the  corresponding  provision  of  the  Interna! 
Revenue  Code  of  1939).  the  taxable  income 
from  the  property  (computed  wltliout  allow- 
ance for  depletion)  shall  be  an  amount 
which  is  the  same  proportion  of  the  taxable 
Income  from  the  manufactured  products 
sold  during  the  taxable  year  which  the  groL.s 
Income  from  the  property  (deternilned  under 
paragraph  (1))  Is  of  the  total  amount  fcvr 
which  the  manufactured  products  are  sold 
during  the  taxable  year. 

(b)  Years  to  Which  Applicable. — An 
election  made  under  subsection  (c>  to  have 
the  provisions  of  this  section  apply  shall  be 
effective  for  all  taxable  years  beginning  be- 
fore January  1,  1961.  In  respect  of  which — 

(1)  the  assessment  of  a  deficiency, 

(2)  the  refund  or  credit  of  an  overpay- 
ment, or 

(3)  the  commencement  of  a  suit  for  re- 
covery of  a  refund  under  section  7405  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

is  not  prevented  on  tlie  dale  of  the  en.ict- 
ment  of  this  Act  by  the  operation  of  any  law 
or  rule  of  law.  Such  election  sliall  also  be 
effective  for  any  taxable  ye.ir  beglniilng  be- 
fore J.ir.u.iry  1,  1961,  In  respect  of  which  an 
assessment  of  a  deficiency  has  been  made  but 
not  collected  on  or  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  .A.ct. 

(c)  Time  ajto  M\.nner  of  Eijxrricj*. — An 
election  to  have  the  provisions  of  this  section 
apply  shall  be  made  by  the  taxp.iyer  on  or 
before  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  pub- 
lication In  the  Federal  Register  of  final 
regulations  Issued  under  authority  of  sub- 
Eection  (fi,  and  shall  be  made  In  tuch  form 
and  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  deleg£:te  shall  prescribe  by  regulations 
Such  election.  If  made,  may  nut  be  revoked. 

(d)  Statutes  of  Limitation. — Nt  iwith- 
standlrg  any  other  law,  the  period  within 
which  an  assessment  of  a  deficiency  attrib- 
utable to  the  election  under  subsection  (c) 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  ar.y  taxable 
year  for  which  such  election  Is  effective,  nnd 
the  period  within  which  a  claim  for  refund 
or  credi'.  of  an  overpriyment  attributable  to 
the  election  under  such  subsection  may  b-"" 
made  with  respect  to  any  such  taxable  year 
shall  not  expire  prior  to  one  year  after  the 
last  day  for  making  an  election  under  sub- 
section (c).  An  election  by  a  taxpayer  un- 
der subsection  (c)  shall  be  considered  as  a 
consent  to  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  this  sub.sectlon. 

(e)  Terms;  Appi.iCABiLrrT  of  OTHrr 
Laws. — Except  where  otherwise  dl.-,tlnct:y 
expressed  or  manifestly  intended,  terms  used 
in  this  section  shall  have  the  same  mean- 
ing as  when  used  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (or  corresjxjndlng  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939)  and  all 
provisions  of  law  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
this  section  as  If  this  section  were  a  part  of 
such  Code  (or  correspo!idlng  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939 ) . 

(f)  Regulatio.ns — The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 


DESIGNATION    OP   HAWAII    VOLCA- 
NOES  NATIONAL   PARK 

Mr.  BIBLE.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  lay  before  the  Sen- 
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ate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives U>  S.  1317,  relating  to  the 

Hawaii  National  Park.       

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
for  the  Senate  the  amendJtnent  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1317*  to  change  the  designation  of 
that   portion  of   the   Hawaii  National 

Park  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  in  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  to  the  Hawaii  Volcanoes  Na- 
tional Park,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was,  in  line  3.  strike  out  "July 
1.  1961."  and  insert  "upon  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.". 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  very 
Simple  amendment  to  change  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  act.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  House  amendment 
to  S   1317. 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  tlie  exact 
effect  of  the  change? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  happy  to  inform 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  that  the  ef- 
fective date  put  on  the  act  by  the  Sen- 
ate was  July  1.  1961,  and  the  House  did 
not  pass  the  bill  until  after  that  date. 
The  House  amended  the  bill  by  provid- 
ing   upon  the  enactment  of  this  act." 

This  would  change  the  name  of  the 
Hawaii  National  Park  to  the  Hawaii  Vol- 
canoes National  Park. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 


THE   1961   FEED   GRAIN   BILL  SAVES 
MORE  THAN  $150   MILLION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  the 
value  to  feed  grain  producers  and  the 
U.S.  taxpayer  of  the  1961  feed  grain 
program,  in  contrast  to  the  program 
which  it  replaced,  was  again  demon- 
strated by  the  September  crop  report 
issued  yesterday  by  the  US.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  report  predicted  a  1961  corn  yield 
of  60.4  bushels  per  acre  in  contrast  with 
54.5  bushels  per  acre  in  1960  and  a  10- 
year  average  of  44  1  bushels.     The  1961 
yield  per  acre  of   grain  sorghums  was 
predicted  at  44  0  bushels  per  acre,  which 
compares    with    39.8    bushels    last    year 
and  23.8  bushels  for  the  past  10  years. 
These  are  by  far  the  highest  yields  per 
acre  for  the  crops  in  U.S.  history.     If 
they  had  been  coupled  with   the  price 
support  for  all.  no  restriction  on  acre- 
age programs  of   the  previous   several 
years,    a    recordbreaking    addition    to 
existing  stocks  would  have  resulted  at 
great    expense    to    the    U.S.    taxpayer. 
That  means  that  the  feed   grains  bill 
which  Congress  passed  this  year  and  the 
President  signed  into  law  is  saving  ac- 
quisition costs  of  more  than  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars.     In  addition,  on  the  basis 
of  all  of  our  experience,  it  means  that 
In  the  long  run  we  are  saving  more  than 
$150  million  in  cost  to  the  Treasury  and 
the  taxpayer  on  the  30-percent  loss  ratio 
we  usually  experience. 

The  same  report  estimates  1961  com 
for  grain  acreage  at  58.3  miUion  acres  or 


81.6  percent  of  1960.  and  grain  sorghum 
acreage  at  10.9  million  acres  or  71.2  per- 
cent of  1960.  If  an  acreage  equal  to  the 
1959-60  average  had  been  devoted  to 
com  for  grain  this  year — 71.5  million 
acres — 1961  com  production  would  likely 
amotmt  to  4,218  million  bushels — at  59 
bushels  per  acre.    This  compares  with 

with  a  predicted  1961  production  of 
3.520  million  bushels — a  reduction  of  698 
million  bushels  at  17  percent. 

That  the  predicted  increase  in  yields 
per  acre  of  corn  for  gain  and  sorghum 
prain  is  primarily  caused  by  extraordi- 
narily favorable  weather  conditions  is 
borne  out  by  two  sets  of  facts. 

First.  Corn  and  soybeans  are  generall>' 
grown  in  the  same  major  areas.  The 
predicted  1961  acreage  of  soybeans  is 
3.5  million  acres — 15  percent — greater 
than  1960.  while  predicted  com  acres 
are  13.2  million  acres — 18.5  percent — 
lower.  At  the  same  time  the  predicted 
yield  per  acre  of  soybeans  is  up  13  per- 
cent over  1960  while  com  yield  is  up 
only  11  per(?ent.  Since  the  soybean  yield 
per  acre  shows  a  greater  rate  of  increase 
than  the  yield  of  corn,  it  is  clear  that 
the  use  of  better  land  and  increased  fer- 
tilization was  not  the  major  factor  in 
increasing  corn  yields — particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  total  1961  fertilizer 
usage  is  below  that  used  in  1960. 

Second.  The  yield  per  acre  of  com 
for  grain  in  the  September  Crop  Report 
is  60.4  bu.'^hels  or  nearly  11  percent 
greater  than  the  yield  of  54.5  bushels 
predicted  in  the  July  report.  For  sor 
Khum  grain,  predicted  yield  p>er  acre  in- 
creased from  41  8  bushels  in  August  to 
44  in  September — 19  percent.  Cei-tainly 
the  Quahiy  of  the  land  on  which  these 
crops  were  planted  did  not  change  from 
July  to  September.  Likewise,  very  little, 
if  any.  of  these  crops  can  be  fertilized 
after  the  first  of  July. 

The  point  I  am  making  with  the  sta- 
tistics Is  that  the  bill,  which  was  passed 
at  the  urging  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  enacted  into  law,  has  been 
criticized  very  broadly  as  a  burden  on 
the  taxpayer.  On  the  basis  of  the  facts, 
the  situation  is  clearly  and  exactly  the 
opposite.  It  has  not  only  assisted  very 
greatly  in  increasing  farm  income,  but  it 
has  also  made  a  vast  difference  in  the 
cost  to  the  Treasury  and  the  taxpayer,  a 
difference  which  I  very  conservatively 
estimate  in  the  long  run  as  being  at 
least  $150  million,  and  probably  more. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


THE   50TH  NATIONAL  MEETING  OF 
AMERICAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
take  a  moment  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  American  Hotel  Associa- 
tion will  have  its  50th  national  meeting 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  September  28  to 
30. 

Frequently  classified  as  the  seventh 
largest  industry  in  America,  from  the 
standpoint  of  invested  capital,  and  the 
number  of  employees,  the  hotels  of  the 
coimtry  do  comprise  an  important  ele- 
ment In  our  economy. 

While  I  count  among  my  friends 
many  of  the  hotel  leaders  of  America,  I 


am  especially  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  number  of  natioxial  hotel  chains 
whose  headquarters  are  In  Oklahoma. 

For  instance,  the  Alsonett  Hotels,  of 
which  C.  H.  Alberding  is  president,  in- 
cludes 46  hotels  in  17  States.  Then. 
there  are  two  hotel  chains  which  are 
converting  to  housing  for  the  elderly, 
providing  living  accommodations  for  re- 
tired i>eople.  These  are  the  Mac  Arthur 
and  Weaver  Hotel  chairis.  Between 
them  these  two  organizations  represent 
33  establishments  in  15  States.  Then. 
my  longtime  friend  Jolin  Mayo,  who 
owns  and  operates  the  Mayo  Hotel  in 
Tulsa,  also  owns  and  operates  a  num- 
ber of  other  properties  in  other  States. 
J.  W.  Cargile  Aldridge  Hotel.  McAl- 
e.ster.  is  now  president  of  the  Oklahoma 
Hotel  Association.  Then.  George  W. 
James.  Hotel  Skirvin.  Oklalioma  City,  is 
State  legislative  chairman,  and  C.  R. 
Holley.  Lawtonian  Hotel.  Lawton.  Okla  . 
represents  the  State  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  national  association.  And 
they  have  a  very  illustrious  executive 
secretary,  BE.  Harkey,  who  also  for  a 
number  of  terms  was  the  speaker  of  the 
house  in  our  Oklahoma  Legislature. 
There  are  60  hotels  in  Oklahoma  which 
are  members  of  the  State  association, 
representing  the  finer  hotels  and  motels 
in  that  State. 

The  census  of  business  reveals  a  total 
of  15.906  hotels,  motels,  and  rooming 
houses  in  Oklahoma  In  many  In- 
stances, however,  these  are  really  motor 
courts,  tourist  homes,  and  so  forth, 
rather  than  bonafide  hotels  and  motels. 
Hotels  alone  in  this  country  employ 
approximately  450.000  persons.  The 
nature  of  their  work  permits  them  to 
engage  many  handicapped  people,  af- 
forduig  jobs  to  people  who  might  other- 
wise be  without  employment.  Also, 
their  resort  operations  provide  seasonal 
work  for  many  local  people,  including 
young  folks. 

The  mdustry  today  Is  suffering  from 
extensive  overbuilding,  and  the  trend  of 
national  hotel  occupancy  has  been 
steadily  downward  since  1946  to  the 
present.  The  occupancy  has  dropi>ed 
from  the  high  of  92  percent  in  1946  to 
65  percent  in  1960. 

In  peacetimes,  many  of  us  are  likely 
to  think  of  the  hotel  industry  as  a  lux- 
ury operation,  or  to  take  their  establish- 
ments for  granted.  But  when  war 
strikes,  the  Goverment  moves  in  and 
takes  over  a  large  number  of  properties 
utilizing  them  for  housing  and  feeding 
civilian  and  military  personnel  engaged 
in  the  war  effort.  Also,  many  of  them 
were  used  during  the  past  two  wars  as 
military  hospitals. 

The  first  inns  in  America  were  lo- 
cated in  the  New  England  States,  close 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  History  re- 
cords the  fact  that  some  of  these  were 
opened  as  much  as  300  years  ago. 

I  am  sorry  that.  In  all  likelihood. 
Congress  will  have  adjourned  by  the 
time  that  the  Washington  convention 
opens  September  28,  or  I  would  have 
enjoyed  attending  some  of  their  sessions 
and  mingling  with  my  many  friends  in 
that  mdustry.  I  am  sure  that  we  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  who  have  occasion  to 
utilize  the  Nation's  hotel  facilities,  wish 
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this  group  well,  and  express  the  hope 
that  their  forthcoming  convention  will 
be  eminently  successful. 


'^i 


ORDER   FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO    11 
O'CLOCK  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  tonight,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  11  o'clock  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

THE  BELGRADE  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  today  rep- 
resentatives of  two  so-called  nonalined 
nations  arrive  in  Washington  to  talk 
with  President  Kennedy. 

Both  Indonesia's  President  Sukarno 
and  Mali's  President  Keita  recently  at- 
tended the  summit  conference  of  25  neu- 
tralist nations  in  Belgrade.  Both  sub- 
scribed to  the  Belgrade  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  conslusion  of  their  con- 
ference September  6. 

The  self-styled  nonalined  delegates 
convened  at  a  time  of  great  internation- 
al tension  provoked  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
East  Berlin  had  been  sealed  off  behind 
barbed  wire  and  barricades,  and  East 
Germans  attempting  to  leave  this  Com- 
munist paradise  ran  the  risk  of  being 
shot.  The  Communist  vise  around  West 
Berlin  was  daily  being  tightened  on  or- 
ders from  Moscow  in  a  determined  effort 
to  push  the  free  world  Allies  out  of  West 
Berlin.  Ominous  war  clouds  were  gath- 
ering over  Europe. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  on  the  day 
the  nonalined  delegates  convened  in 
Belgrade,  the  Soviet  Union — in  total  dis- 
regard for  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
world's  3  billion  inhabitants — exploded 
an  atomic  device  in  the  atmosphere,  pol- 
luting the  air  with  radioactive  fallout. 
During  the  Belgrade  Conference,  the 
Russians  tested  a  total  cf  three  atomic 
devices  in  the  air.  increasing  atmos- 
pheric radioactivity  many  times. 

Yet.  in  the  final  resolutions  adopted  in 
Belgrade,  there  was  not  a  single  word 
of  protestation  by  the  nonalined  na- 
tions against  the  Soviet  Union  for  its 
deadly  action  against  the  whole  of  hu- 
manity. 

There  was  not  one  word  of  protest 
in  the  Belgrade  resolutions  against  the 
vicious  Soviet  treatment  of  East  Ger- 
mans, nor  was  there  one  word  in  favor 
of  liberating  the  East  German  people 
from  the  colonial  yoke  imposed  upon 
them  by  Moscow.  The  25  nonalined 
nations  in  Belgrade  condemned  only  the 
colonialism  of  the  West,  but  never  aimed 
a  harsh  word  against  the  largest  colonial 
power  on  earth  today:  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  entire  Bel- 
grade document  issued  by  the  25  non- 
alined nations,  there  was  not  a  single 
word  of  protest  or  condemnation  against 
any  policies  or  any  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Every  criticism,  every  denunciation, 
every  protest  was  directed  against  the 
West:  against  France  on  Algeria  and 
Tunisia;    against   Portugal   on  Angola; 


against  the  United  Nations  actions  in  the 
Congo;  against  the  United  States  on  our 
military  bases  overseas,  including  our 
naval  base  at  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  every 
one  of  which  we  occupy  under  treaties 
agreed  to  by  the  host  countries. 

We  can  only  conclude  from  their  own 
words  that  the  nonalined  nations  are 
not  neutral  but  are  decidedly  biased 
against  the  West.  The  so-called  neutral 
nations  choose  to  ignore  the  indisputa- 
ble legal  rights  of  the  West,  and  they 
rendei'ed  only  lip  service  to  moral  recti- 
tude. 

At  the  same  time  the  25  nonalined 
nations  severely  criticized  the  West,  they 
called  upon  us  for  help — for  food  to  fee<l 
their  hungry,  for  funds  to  develop  their 
resources  and  industries,  for  technicians 
to  instruct  them.  Every  single  one  of 
the  25  nonalined  nations  is  slated  to  re- 
ceive U.S.  assistance  luidcr  the  admin- 
istration's plans  now  before  the  Congress 
for  the  coming  year — even  Cuba,  which 
will  share  in  the  United  Nations  techni- 
cal aid  program  to  which  we  contribute. 

The  American  people  are  asking  why 
we  should  continue  to  help  nations 
which,  by  their  words  and  deeds,  reveal 
a  strong  prejudice  against  the  West. 

For  years,  in  an  unparalleled  dem- 
onstration of  humanitarianism  and 
generosity,  the  American  people  have 
dispensed  assistance  to  nearly  every 
country  of  the  world. 

We  did  this  even  though  we  fully  real- 
ized that,  in  all-out  general  nuclear  war, 
our  foreign  aid  beneficiaries  would  be 
able  to  contribute  very  little  in  the  first 
few  hours  of  holocaust,  the  very  hours 
which  will  spell  victory  or  defeat  for  ub. 

But  we  were  hopeful,  that  by  helping 
other  nations  to  strengthen  their  local 
defense  forces  and  their  local  economies, 
they  would  become  strong  enough  to  re- 
sist Communist  penetration  and  af^rgres- 
sion.  Always  respecting  their  territorial 
integrity  and  their  national  independ- 
ence, we  were  hopeful  that,  in  turn,  they 
would  at  the  very  least  lend  their  voices 
in  support  of  our  efforts  to  preserve  and 
extend  individual  freedom,  national  self- 
determination,  and  world  law  and  order. 

But  the  failure  of  the  neutral  nations 
in  Belgrade  to  take  a  moral  stand  for 
what  clearly  is  right  and  what  patently 
is  wrong;  their  equivocation  on  some 
issues;  and  their  frequent  disparagement 
of  the  West  have  jolted  the  American 
people,  who  are  wondering.  Why  should 
we  continue  to  help  other  nations  when 
they  will  not  even  raise  their  voices  in 
freedom's  cause?  The  American  people 
are  wondering.  Why  should  we  continue 
to  help  nations  that  refuse  to  let  us 
know  on  whose  side  they  will  be  when 
the  chips  are  down? 

And  the  chips  may  very  well  be  down 
in  Berlin  and  in  the  United  Nations. 

Whether  the  nonalined  nations  recog- 
nize it  or  not,  freedom  itself  is  at  stake 
in  Berlin.  If  the  free  world  does  not 
defend  this  outpost,  the  Communists  will 
know  we  will  not  defend  any  freedom 
outpost  anywhere  in  the  world.  They 
will  be  emboldened  to  exert  pressure  on 
other  areas  of  the  world  to  make  them 
yield  to  Communist  demands.  They 
will  believe  they  can  expand  their  em- 
pire at  will. 


Eventually,  the  Russian  bear  would  be 
knocking  on  the  door  of  such  nonalined 
nations  as  Mali,  Indonesia.  India,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  all  the  rest.  Those  who  still 
delude  them.selves  on  this  score  need  only 
to  look  at  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  Ru- 
mania. Hungary,  and  all  the  other  So- 
viet satellites  as  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence that  national  independence 
disappears  when  Soviet  RuoSia  takes 
over. 

Thus,  the  i.s.sues  involved  in  the  cur- 
rent international  cri.ses  instigated  by 
the  Soviet  Union  are  not  merely  legal 
issues  involving  the  West  alone.  They 
are  great  moral  issues  involving  all  of 
mankind  The  world's  destiny  is  at 
stake,  for  two  dlanietrically  opposed  out- 
looks on  life  are  struggling  for 
supremacy. 

One.  the  Communist  system,  survives 
by  armed  force,  rules  by  fear,  and  denies 
God.  It  relegates  man  to  a  status  of  a 
mere  pawn,  a  cog  in  the  governmental 
machine,  without  a  voice  in  his  own 
destiny,  without  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  press,  freedom  of  worship,  or  even 
freedom  to  decide  for  himself  where  he 
shall  work  or  live. 

By  sharp  contrast,  our  system  is 
essentially  humanitarian,  containing  a 
sense  of  moral  responsibility  and  faith 
in  Divine  Providence.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, man  attains  a  status  of  dignity, 
equality,  liberty,  free  to  think  and  to 
express  himself. 

These  opposing  systems  are  today 
locked  in  a  war  to  the  finish,  from  which 
no  man  and  no  nation  can  escape. 

Decision  day  for  the  so-called  neutral 
or  nonalined  nations  is  fast  approach- 
ing. Right  now.  they  can  exercise  a 
choice:  to  support  free  world  efforts  to 
maii^tain  freedom,  or  to  join  the  Com- 
munist efforts  to  enslave  the  world,  or 
sit  tight  and  not  take  sides. 

But,  unless  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  who  are  willing  to  stand  up  for 
freedom  and  to  fight  for  freedom  win 
this  great  struggle,  the  nonalined  na- 
tions will  no  longer  have  any  choice. 
The  Communists  will  be  telling  them 
what  they  can  do. 

In  a  few  day.s.  the  United  Nations  will 
convene  in  New  York  City.  It  is  the 
Communist  aim,  as  the  world  saw  veiT 
clearly  last  fall,  to  destroy  the  United 
Nations  as  an  effective  instrument  for 
peace 

Where  are  the  nonalined  nations  on 
this  issue?  In  the  Belgrade  resolutions 
25  nonalined  nations  called  it  "absolutely 
neces.sary  to  evolve  a  more  appropriate 
structure  for  the  Secretariat  of  the 
United  Nations." 

Just  what  did  they  mean  by  this?  Do 
they  mean  they  intend  to  support  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  troika  propo-sal  for  a  three- 
man  United  Nations  directorate,  consist- 
ing of  one  Western  representative,  one 
neutral,  and  one  Communist,  which 
could  only  take  action  by  unanimous 
vote? 

Unquestionably  and  understandably, 
the  prospect  of  neutral  representation 
in  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  has 
tremendous  appeal  for  neutral  nations, 
who  desire  a  greater  voice  in  United  Na- 
tions activities.  But  this  advantage 
would  prove  illusory  and  maybe  suicidal 
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for  the  neutral  nations.  Eventually  the 
troika  would  prove  the  undoing  of  the 
United  Nations,  for  under  it  the  Com- 
munists would  have  a  veto  over  every 
proposed  action  of  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat.  The  Communists  could 
paralyze  the  United  Nations  administra- 
tive arm,  just  as  Communists  have  para- 
lyzed the  Security  Coimcil  many  times 
Since  1945. 

Is  this  what  the  nonalined  nations 
want — to  destroy  the  one  world  organiza- 
tion which  is  their  greatest  guardian  and 
protector  against  the  ruthless  domina- 
tion of  an  aggressive  power? 

Do  the  nonalined  nations  want  to  re- 
turn to  the  jungle  law  of  world  politics — 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  biggest, 
and  the  strongest? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  which 
Mr.  Sukarno.  Mr.  Keita,  Mr.  Nehru,  and 
other  leaders  of  nonalined  countries 
should  be  called  upon  to  answer  in  the 
near  future. 

Their  bias  against  the  West,  so  evi- 
dent at  Belgrade,  indicates  they  niay 
already  have  made  their  decision  be- 
tween East  and  West. 

Whether  this  decision  was  motivated 
by  fear  of  totalitarian  reprisals,  by  con- 
victions contrary  to  the  West,  or  by 
knowledge  that  the  West  Is  fair  game 
for  criticism  without  reprisals,  we  can 
only  conjecture. 

If  these  nations  are  in  truth  against 
the  West,  they  need  only  to  let  the  Bel- 
grade resolutions  sjjeak  for  them. 

If  because  of  fear  they  did  not  censure 
the  Communists,  then  they  had  better 
reconsider,  for  fear  will  breed  the  very 
consequences  they  wish  to  avoid. 

If  they  are  really  imdecided  but  find 
the  West  a  convenient  scapegoat  for  the 
world's  ailments,  then  they  had  better 
change  their  mind.  The  hour  is  late. 
The  coimtdown  has  begim. 


EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  edu- 
cation, as  in  so  many  other  fields,  tech- 
nological developments  have  opened  new 
vistas  in  the  expansion  of  knowledge  and 
in  the  better  use  of  our  resources.  As  a 
nation  which  has  grown  by  Innovation 
and  the  wise  application  of  new  tech- 
niques, we  should  be  in  the  forefront 
in  the  use  of  such  techniques  as  audio- 
visual aids. 

One  of  the  results  of  our  tremendous 
population  expansion  since  World  War 
II  has  been  the  extreme  pressure  of  in- 
creased school  enrollment  on  school  fa- 
cilities and  teachers.  Audiovisual  aids 
can  help  us  to  make  better  use  of  avail- 
able facilities  and  to  expand  the  scope 
of  the  classroom  teacher. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Senate  passed  a 
bill  providing  grants  to  the  States  for 
the  construction  of  educational  televi- 
sion stations.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
Congress  will  enact  that  program. 

In  Maine  three  private  colleges  have 
joined  in  the  establishment  of  an  edu- 
cational television  station.  They  are 
about  to  begin  their  programing.  It  1b 
hoped  that  the  University  of  Maine  will 
be  able  to  Initiate  its  program  of  educa- 
tional television  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Department  of  Education. 


The  potential  of  educational  television 
for  Maine  is  very  great,  and  it  has  ex- 
cited the  interest  of  many  Maine  citi- 
zei^.  The  proposal  advanced  by  the 
University  of  Maine  would,  for  example, 
bring  educational  television  to  98  per- 
cent of  our  population. 

Maine  is  a  relatively  large  State  in 
the  northeast,  covering  one-half  the  total 
area  of  New  England.  It  is  sparsely  set- 
tled through  much  of  its  area,  with  a 
substantial  rural  population  and  with 
many  small  schools.  For  these  small 
schools  educational  television  could  open 
new  doors  of  learning  for  children,  es- 
pecially m  the  field  of  science,  arts,  so- 
cial studies,  and  language.  Educational 
television  would  not  replace  teachers, 
but  would  increase  their  power  to  teach. 
It  is  my  hope  that  educational  tele- 
vision will  come  to  Maine  because  it  is 
so  important  to  the  future  of  our  chil- 
dren and  our  State. 

Recently,  the  enterprising  editor  of 
a  small  weekly  shopping  newspaper  car- 
ried a  series  of  articles  on  educational 
television.  Mr.  Kenneth  G.  Larrabbee, 
publisher  of  the  Shopping  Notes  of 
Yarmouth.  Maine,  was  skeptical  about 
educational  television,  but,  as  a  good 
reporter  he  conducted  an  exhaustive 
investigation  of  the  subject.  The  results 
of  his  studies  are  illuminating. 

Because  his  comments  are  of  value 
outside  the  State  of  Maine  as  well  as 
within  the  State  of  Maine.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Shopping  Notes,  Aug.   10,   1961] 
U'hat  Is  educational  television?    WTiat  does 
it  attempt  to  do?     How  well  haa  it  accom- 
plished  this  In  areas   where  educational  TV 
exists? 

To  answer  these  questions,  we  shall  refer 
to  and  quote  liberally  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion booklet,  •'Teaching  by  Television."  The 
Ford  Foundation  has  been  a  prime  developer 
and  Instigator  of  educational  TV.  and  has 
subsidized  this  new  educational  development 
to  the  extent  of  approximately  $31  million  in 
the  past  6  years. 

Educational  television  has  two  broad  cate- 
gories: cultural  and  Iniormational  programs 
•  •  •  for  an  adult  audience,  and  programs 
that  are  part  of  a  school  or  college  curricu- 
lum. This  latter  Is  that  which  Maine  Is  im- 
mediately and  primarily  considering.  Much 
of  the  effort  of  the  Ford  Foundation  has 
been  directed  toward  multiplying  the  effec- 
tiveness of  able  teachers. 

■We  would  like  to  elaborate  a  moment  on 
this  last  sentence,  emphasizing  that  edu- 
cational TV  Is  not  an  easy  or  lnexp>enslve 
way  out  of  our  educational  respyonslbllltles. 
It  requires  able  teachers  capable  of  compe- 
tent preparation.  Interpretation,  and  follow- 
up.  Educational  TV  programs  presently 
considered  successful  comprise  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  total  classroom  time  and 
are  no  substitute  for  adequate  faculties  and 
faculties.  Educational  TV  Is  a  plus  to  the 
conventional  educational  process  and.  If  we 
are  to  be  reallstlcaUy  intelligent,  must  be  so 
considered. 

The  Ford  Foundation  admits  that  It  Is  too 
e&rly  to  draw  final  conclusions  about  tele- 
vision's ultimate  role  in  education.  It  has 
determined  that  grounds  for  encouragement 
exist,  that  students  generally  learn  as 
much — and     In     some     cases     significantly 


more — from    televised    Instruction    as    from 
conventional  Instruction. 

In  addition,  experience  to  date  has  shown 
that  the  team  approach  to  teaching,  par- 
ticularly at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
levels,  opens  up  exciting  new  possibilities  for 
capitalizing  on  the  varying  teaching  skills 
among  teachers  In  any  given  school  system. 
Television  courses  have  been  much  more 
carefully  planned  and  organized  than  con- 
ventional courses,  and  the  combination  of 
the  Skills  of  the  studio  teacher  and  of  the 
cl.issroom  teacher  has  made  possible  a  co- 
operative teaching  effort  far  better  than 
either   teacher  could   achieve   alone. 

•One  of  the  biggest  single  problems  •  •  • 
has  been  that  todays  school  buildings  -^-ere 
not  designed  for  instruction  by  television 
•  •  •  exploration  is  needed  on  how  to  deal 
etiectively  with  differences  among  Individual 
students  ■•  Obviously,  the  first  reference — 
that  to  school  building  design — refers  to  the 
difference  In  size  of  class  when  TV  becomes  a 
factor  in  education.  One  prominent  college 
in  surveying  the  economic  asp>ects  of  edu- 
cational TV,  found  that  it  was  advisable  to 
have  a  class  of  at  least  200  students  in  order 
to  maintain  the  normal  expense  ratio.  Most 
of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
which  use  educational  TV  as  an  essential 
ingredient  of  the  educational  process  have 
similarly  large  classes.  For  example,  "the 
principal  characteristics  of  •  •  *  the  ex- 
periments •  •  •  was  the  large  class.  At  the 
elementary  level,  the  television  classes  ranged 
in  size  up'  to  175.  At  the  Junior  and  senior 
high  level,  they  were  much  larger,  ranging 
In  size  from  200  to  500." 

Typical  teaching  procedure  of  a  television 
class  consists  of  an  approximate  5-mlnute 
period  of  preparation  and  Introduction  by 
the  regular  classroom  teacher,  or  a  20-mlnute 
studio  broadcast  and  a  following  period  by 
the  classroom  teacher  devoted  to  questions 
and  answers,  and  to  stimulated  discussion. 
PoUowup  guides,  usually  studio  prepared, 
are  used  as  guides  to  the  classroom  teacher 
and  students.  FinaUy,  it  should  be  empha- 
sized that  no  student  received  aU  of  his 
instruction  over  television — the  televised  In- 
struction received  represented  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  total. 

Evaluation:  In  addition  to  above  values, 
the  foUowing  has  been  determined :  Brought 
about  a  rethinking  of  the  curriculum  and 
course  objectives.  By  bringing  a  superior 
teaching  to  the  attention  of  a  great  many 
classroom  teachers,  television  proved  to  be 
a  valuable  means  of  improving  the  in- 
service  training  of  teachers.  Television 
brought  into  the  classroom  far  richer  edu- 
cational experiences  than  had  been  possible 
before — a  much  wider  audience  (on  open- 
circuit  TV»  than  the  students  in  class- 
rooms— other  school  systems  were  tuning  In 
and  that  parents  were  watching  regularly. 
School  librarians  reported  that  the  TV  stu- 
dents— stimulated  by  provocative  teaching — 
were  making  much  more  extensive  use  of  the 
library  than  other  students.  Several  school 
systems  reported  substantial  savings  In 
teaching  positions  and  in  classroom  space 
with  no  sacrifice  In  quaUty.  Tardiness  and 
absences  fell  off  sharply  among  students  In 
the  television  classes.  Discipline  was  not  a 
problem.  Classroom  teachers,  far  from  being 
relegated  to  a  minor  role,  asstuned  a  new 
Importance. 

Problems:  Inadequate  facilities:  Audi- 
toriums and  cafeterias  were  not  designed  for 
use  as  classrooms,  and  they  were  far  from 
Ideal.  Finding,  recruiting,  and  training 
studio  teachers.  The  problem  of  training 
classroom  teachers  in  the  techniques  of 
handling  large  classes,  particularly  In  the 
techniques  of  eliciting  student  participa- 
tion. Students,  too.  need  to  learn  the  tech- 
niques of  learning  In  a  large  class  situation. 
The  problem  of  integrating  the  telecast  part 
of    the    lesson    and    the    classroom   followup 
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Into  a  unified,  meaningful  whole  •  •  *  a 
question  that  needs  much  fuller  explora- 
tion. The  problem  of  reorganizing  the  cur- 
riculum to  talce  maximum  advantage  of 
television  as  a  teaching  tool.  The  problem 
of  adapting  the  new  technique  of  teaching 
by  television  to  the  varying  abilities  of  stu- 
dents. The  problems  of  scheduling.  Finally, 
there  is  the  never-ending  problem  of  qtiality. 
A  look  ahead:  Today  the  question  is  no 
longer  whether  television  can  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  education.  That  question 
has  been  answered  in  the  affirmative.  •  *  • 
The  continuing  activation  of  new  educa- 
tional television  channels,  the  flexibility  of- 
fered by  videotape  •  *  *  and  the  emergence 
of  networks  linking  scliools  and  colleges  are 
all  aspects  of  the  broadening  frontier  of 
educational  television.  •  •  '  It  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  television  is 
essentially  neutral.  It  can  transmit  the  bad 
as  well  as  the  good,  the  mediocre  as  well  as 
the  superior.  Consequently,  it  demands  the 
very  best  of  creative,  imaginative  talent  if  it 
Is  to  do  its  job  well.  *  •  •  Television  is  not 
a  panacea  that  will  cure  all  the  ills  of 
American  educatioa  or  solve  all  its  prob- 
lems. It  has  been  described,  and  rightly  so. 
as  the  most  important  new  educational  tool 
since  the  invention  of  movable  type,  but,  like 
the  textbook  the  new  medium  is  essentially 
Just  that — a  tool.  Like  any  tool,  it  can  be 
misused  or  badly  used.  But  if  it  is  wisely 
and  imaginatively  used,  television  can  play 
a  major  role  in  broadening  and  enriching 
the  education  of  American  students. 

In  our  research  on  educational  television. 
we  have  run  upon  some  startling  facts  on 
education  in  Maine  generally. 

Did  you  know  that  in  139  communities, 
the  schools  have  less  than  100  population; 
tliat  of  240  high  schools  and  academies  In 
Maine,  only  29  were  properly  accredited  in 
1960;  that  of  458  communities  having  public 
schools,  only  207  have  formal  music  pro- 
grams, only  35  formal  art  programs:  that. 
per  capita,  Maine  spends  more  money  than 
50  of  the  other  States  on  highways,  and  less 
money  than  38  of  the  other  States  on  edu- 
cation? 

Educational  television  boils  down  in  Maine 
to  a  very  difficult  choice — whether  we  need 
most  desperately  that  relatively  small  amount 
of  money  most  for  educational  TV,  for  or- 
ganizing better  schools  in  neglected  areas, 
for  raising  teacher  standards  and  salaries, 
for  implementing  the  University  of  Maine 
or  for  any  one  of  a  hundred  other  needy 
areas  of  the  total  educational  picture. 

Is  it  right  that  we  should  superimpose  edu- 
cational TV  upon  a  poor  educational  system? 
Let  us  put  it  another  way  .  Would  educational 
TV  so  stimulate  educational  consciousness 
as  to  spur  us  to  provide  other  necessary  im- 
provements? If  so,  the  answer  is  obvious. 
On  the  other  hand,  would  we  consider  it  as 
pie  in  the  sky,  a  remedy  for  all  evils,  an 
inexpensive  substitute  for  an  expensive  edu- 
cational process  and.  in  smug  assurance,  lull 
ourselves  back  to  sleep  in  the  hot  sun  of  our 
own  complacency? 

On  the  practical  aspects  of  an  operational 
educational  TV  system,  there  are  good  ques- 
tions. How,  In  the  face  of  the  single  studio 
outlet,  is  it  proposed  to  coordinate  the  entire 
State  to  a  single  educational  TV  broadcast? 
We  are  assured  that  this  is  possible  through 
a  breakdown  into  regional  broadcasts.  This 
is  enabled  by  the  acquisition  of  three  video 
tnpe  recorders — via  a  grant  assured  by  the 
National  Education  and  Radio  Center — 
which  will  permit  different  and  simul- 
taneous broadcasts  to  different  areas  in  con- 
J\nictlon  with  planned  facilities.  And  what 
atMjut  the  beaming  of  an  educational  TV 
lesson  into  the  139  communities  with  less 
than  100  students — the  m.ost  needy  seg- 
ment of  our  educational  system  of  which 
educational  TV  advocates  express  concern — 
and  who,  through  necessary  economic  pres- 
sure, are  limited  to  from  one  to  four  rooms 


and  teachers  for  the  entire  school  progrtun^ 
It  would  appear  that  to  feed  a  fotu-th-grade 
lesson,  for  example,  into  a  room  occupied  by 
fotir  grades  and  a  single  teacher  would  be 
most  impractical.  We  await  a  conference 
with  Don  Taverner  at  which  we  hope  this 
question  will  be  answered. 

On  another  page  are  financial  figures  from 
the  Jansky  and  Bailey  report.  Educational 
TV  for  Maine."  prepared  for  the  University 
of  Maine  and  completed  last  October.  In 
order  to  properly  interpret  these  figures,  »»e 
should  point  out  that  the  starred  figures  (•') 
refer  to  expenses  which  will  be  borne  by  the 
WCBB — Bates.  Bowdoin  Colby — outlet  and 
that  totals  are  inclusive  of  both  the  private 
college  and  the  State  contributions  to  the 
entire  network. 

Additionally,  it  should  be  understood  that 
both  plus  and  minus  considerations  have  not 
been  taken  into  account  for  obvious  re^- 
.sons  On  the  plus  side,  it  is  reasonable  to 
anticipate  the  con.=iderable  assistance  of  out- 
side sotirces.  as  in  the  case  of  the  above-men- 
tioned tape  recorcjpers  whose  value  approaches 
$200,000.  Educational  TV  being  ,n  a  stjll 
early  developnent.  such  he  p  can  be  a  con- 
siderable factor  in  the  next  few  years.  Again 
the  loud  and  Insistent  pushing  of  this  neiw 
medium  by  the  Gannett  and  Hildreth  In- 
terests would  seem  to  indicate  that  their  good 
will  should  extend  somewhat  further  thnn 
merely  telling  the  legislature  that  it  shoujd 
meet  and  enact  educational  TV.  | 

We  hope  to  wind  up  this  series  over  tShe 
next  week  or  so.  pending  the  receipt  of  a 
few  more  facts  we  need  to  draw  conclusions. 
In  the  meantime,  we  have  a  bit  of  editorial 
comment  we  would  like  to  present 

Even  a  superficial  survey  of  our  edticft- 
tion  in  Maine  abounds  in  fact.s  as  cited  ear- 
lier     It  IS  evident,  factual,  and  appalling  to 


so  stumble  onto  some  of  the  weaknesses. 
And.  even  more  appalling,  is  the  discovery 
of  the  total  imbalance  of  our  State  budget 
in  relation  to  education  and  in  comparison 
with  other  States.  The  total  abdication  of 
responsibility  for  maintaining  a  realistic  bal- 
ance is  a  legislative  disgrace. 

Maine  Educational   Television 
I  The  Jansky  &  Bailey  report) 
Capital  Investment: 

Phase  la:   Orono  studio  and 

transmitter $540,  107  70 

•Phase    lb;    Augusta   studio 

and    transmitter. _.        514.027   70 

•Phase  2:    Permanent  Inter- 
connections         155, 450.  00 

Phase  3:  Presque  Isle  trans- 
mitter        318  633  95 

Phase  4    Calais  transmltt<r_       266   133  95 
Pha.se    5:    Translators    to    fill 
coverage     areas     not     ade- 
quately served  by  stations. 
Estimated      cost      $63,300- 

$15,000  each  

Tot.U  capital  cost  (not 
Including  transla- 
tion)  1,794.353  30 

Operating  expense  (does  not  include 
personnel) 


Wtovc  fuciliticx  in  use. 


.\nnunl  total 

'I'hast-  lb  anil  2 


35hrs. 


$tl,VOAO 
57.  7lO 


SOhrs. 
per  wk. 


$155,060 
ti0,600 


7(1  liro. 
per  w  k. 


$177, 4,W 


Note.— This  bu'lpct  'loes  not  inclii<ie  prinimp  ajiil  ili.<- 
trihutioii  roi-it.s  of  tpartirrs'  Kui'les,  testinp,  travel.  an<l 
(iltipr  cspeii.si-s  atlritiulahle  to  Doiiarlmont  of  K<luc-.itiuii 
a<lniitii.straiion  of  Iho  iti-stli<X)l  prfJlfraui. 


Typical  annitil  stoff  rcquirnuciils 


Phase  la.  Orono... 

•I'll;l.st'  111.  .\UKUSta. 

•riui.-;c'J 

l'tiast>3 

V\v.\M'  4 

I'hasi'  5 


Total 


35br5.  per  wk. 


SOhrs.  per  wk. 


$44,  H»>-VA.  000 

lo.  .'Oil 

u.  MICl 

10,  .'.00 

10. 500 


7rt,  000-  8.1,  .'^00 


P*\.  .^W-$104.  550 
13.  (XM) 
».,  600 
i:<.  orw 
13.000 


131.850-  150,050 


"Ohrs.  per  wk. 


$103.  850-$i24.  250 

1«.  ."WO 

<>.  500 

I  »..■«) 

XM.Hti 


1 99.830-  180.250 


I  From    Shopping    Notes.    Aug.    24.    1961) 

Preparatory  to  a  stimmatlon  of  this  serits. 
we  have  visited  WGBH-TV  in  Boston.  This 
has  been  one  of  the  more  successfully  mali- 
fged  educational  television  projects  Our 
del3t  to  their  personnel  is  considerable,  Jlor 
they  were  m.ost  generotis  of  their  time,  ar- 
ranging a  private  showing  of  a  film  of  typ- 
ical course  excerpts,  answered  fully  oiur 
numerous  questions,  and  concluded  by  giv- 
ing us  a  number  of  study  guides  UieU  by 
teachers  of  television  courses. 

The  great  majority  of  students  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  now  tismg  educational  TV  lin 
one  or  more  courses.  WGBH-TV  was  orig- 
inally instituted  as  an  adult  educatiorial 
project  and  it  was  by  specific  request  of  the 
many  school  systems  now  involved  that 
courses  were  provided  for  classroom  con- 
sumption. This  was  a  point  emphasised 
over  and  over  again  in  the  discussions.  That 
educational  TV  cannot,  successfully,  be  im- 
posed upon  one  or  more  school  systems  biut 
must,  instead,  in  order  to  be  successftj|ly 
employed,  be  needed  and  wanted  by  any 
speciiic  .system. 

Statewide  educational  TV  systems  j^re 
still  not  common.  Nebraska  Is  the  nw5st 
comparable  State  using  such  a  system  ahd 
has.  as  do  we.  a  sparsely  settled  population 
in  a  large  land  area.  In  Nebraska,  experience 
to  date  indicates  sticcess  both  from  point 
of  scholastic  attainment  and  of  economics. 


It  takes  little  imagination  to  envision  the 
scholastic  advantages  of  educational  TV 
when  properly  used  In  the  field  of  modern 
languages,  for  example,  extremely  successful 
experiments  have  been  carried  out  with  ele- 
mentary students  whose  minds  appear  })ecul- 
larly  adaptable  In  their  early  years  to 
language  instruction,  particularly  from  the 
speaking  angle.  Social  studies,  civics  and 
geography  are  naturals  for  this  medium  We 
saw  demonstrations  of  fascinating  Interest. 
Discussions  with  Nehru.  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 
Carl  Sandburg  and  others  on  topics  of  in- 
terest to  each  of  us  today  and  which  brought 
in  colorful  and  authoritative  manner  these 
people  and  topics  face  to  face  with  students. 
Courses  In  music  appreciation  dramatically 
break  down  a  symphony  orchestra,  a  jazz 
band,  folk  mtislc,  etc.,  to  show  the  child  of 
what  Instruments  they  are  composed,  of  their 
purpose  and  structure.  Far  more  compre- 
hensive than  a  mere  concert  presentation, 
the  course  first  creates  interest  and  then 
instrticts.  Science  employs  the  great  uni- 
versity laboratories  and  museums  together 
with  noted  scientists  to  inspire  and  instruct. 
Natural  history  can  be  traced  dramatically 
by  a  trip  through  the  fabulous  Agasslz  Mu- 
seum at  Harvard. 

It  is  impossible  to  see  what  is  acttially 
going  on  in  this  new  educational  medium 
and  to  come  home  and  reflect  less  than  com- 
plete enthusiasm:  to  be  willing  to  see  our 
children  denied  Its  advantages. 
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Nor  do  we  projKjee  to  do  this.  But  we  do 
propose  to  emphasize,  again  and  again. 
that  educational  TV  is  no  cure-all.  no  easy 
way  out;  not  something  which  will  be 
eagerly  grasped  by  all  teachers  and  by  all 
school  systems  In  the  early  stages;  that 
it  Is  no  subetltute  for  competent  local 
teachers;  that  it  will  require  Intensive 
training  of  Instructors  on  both  State  and 
local  levels  Being  new.  it  is  still  suspect 
in  the  eyes  of  many  within  and  without  the 
profession. 

Economically,  and  on  the  State  level,  ed- 
ucational TV  Is  relatively  Inexpensive,  rep- 
resenting a  very  minor  potential  part  of 
the  budget.  Actual  construction  of  the  sys- 
tem -  and  here  we  run  somewhat  higher  than 
the  proposed  figures  for  reasons  of  exper- 
ience in  such  things— will  probably  run.  in 
U)tal.  slightly  over  |2  million  In  the  initial 
years  Total  annual  operating  expense,  in- 
cluding not  only  the  figures  specifically 
proposed,  but  the  less  tangible  expenses 
of  training,  of  printing  and  distribution 
of  guides,  etc.  etc  .  could  run  in  the 
neighborhood  of  half  a  million  dollars,  in 
these  same  years  The  future  development 
of  this  medium  makes  speculation  beyond 
the  next  few  years  impossible  and  imprac- 
tical. 

Ix)cally.  the  implications  vary.    One  of  the 
fears   of    some   teachers   appears    to    be   that 
this  win  be  a  form  of  automated   teaching, 
replacing  teachers  on  the  local  plane.    Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth      Prom 
what    we    have    seen,    we    strongly    suspect 
that — t>ecau«e  educational  TV  Is  necessarily 
rigid,  and  great  effort  will  be  necessary  with 
the  slower   than  average  student  as  well  as 
special  effort  with  the  better  students — edu- 
cational TV  will  mean  an  overall  and  con- 
siderable   increase    In    teacher    staff    as    the 
medium  develops.    It  is  obvious  that  the  in- 
competent teacher  will  be  ruthlessly  exposed 
But  this  Is  of  concern  only  to  that  undesir- 
able part  of  our  system  today.     It  does  ap- 
pear   that    in    the    larger    schools,    potential 
savings   are   at   least   theoretically    possible 
Here,    however,    we   must    realize    that    the 
rapidly  expanding  population  Is  creating  a 
teacher     shortage     which     educational     TV 
could  merely  tend  to  alleviate  In  slight  de- 
gree.    In   the  towns  of  small   schools — less 
than  one  room   per  year— the  teacher  staff 
will     undoubtedly     require     supplementary 
people  and  space.    This  opens  up  an  exciting 
possibility.    Many,  many  of  our  citizens  to- 
day are  equipped  to  teach  mathematics,  vari- 
ous sciences,  etc.    Many  of  these  people  may 
be  made  available  for  specialization  In  work 
which  holds  their  Interest  and  which  requires 
but  a  few  hours  a  week  in  the  rewarding  work 
of    teaching.      By    acting    as    special    subject 
teachers  In  small  schools,  these  people  could 
accomplish  much  at  relatively  minor  addition 
to  the  school  budget.    It  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  brush-up  cotirses  in  the  various 
subjects  could  be  presented  on  TV  for  credit 
to  these  people. 

Except  for  the  factors  mentioned  above,  a 
start  In  TV  on  the  local  level  entails  little 
expense.  As  on  the  State  level  future  devel- 
opment of  this  medium  makes  conjecture  on 
the  future  Impossible. 


I  From  Shopping  Notes.  Aug    31.  1961] 

It  Is  not  only  In  the  field  of  communica- 
tions that  a  dramatic  change  has  occtirred  in 
recent  years.  What  was,  60  years  ago.  the 
skill  and  Ingenuity  of  mechanics  is  now  the 
science  of  chemistry  and  physics.  The  new 
sophistication  of  old  principles  now  requires 
xmderstandlng  of  the  atom  and  of  space.  A 
Henry  Ford  was  owner,  business  manager,  de- 
signer, comptroller,  and  labor  expert,  and 
combined  these  with  numerous  other  respon- 
sibilities to  the  satisfaction  of  the  first  dec- 
ades of  this  century.  Today,  each  of  these 
responsibilities  requires  not  a  single  expert, 
but  a  team  of  specialists  coordinating  and 


pooling  their  knowledge  painstakingly  and 
meticulously  gathered.  This  is  not  because 
men  are  less  intelligent;  it  is  because  the 
learning  of  man.  with  the  advent  of  the 
printing  press,  became  cumulative  and.  when 
diligently  applied,  soon  passes  the  point  to 
which  undeveloped  intelligence,  ingenuity, 
and  ambition  may  bring  it. 

And  It  goes  much  further  than  this.  A 
people  which  permits  education  to  lag  ex- 
poses Itself  to  a  self-consuming  delusion  of 
superiority  which  can  delay  corrective  action 
to  the  point  of  no  return.  A  hallmark  of 
our  times  is  the  sad  fact  that  as  we  envision 
travel  to  the  Moon.  Mars,  and  Venus,  we  fall 
to  adapt  our  intelligence  to  cope  with  the 
Vital  problems  of  coiifllctlng  political  vehi- 
cles, or  to  the  acceptance  of  a  moral  code  to 
which  we  pay  only  hypocritical  obeisance 

One  of  the  glories — and  one  of  the  dis- 
graces— of  today  is  television,  representing  an 
ideal  of  communications  which  has  long  been 
the  dream  of  farseeing  men.  Its  screen  is 
a  key  to  the  world,  by  which  we  may  know 
our  neighbors  across  the  seas  intimately  and 
understandingly.  by  which  we  may  see  the 
wonders  of  the  globe  from  the  depths  of  the 
sea  to  the  infinity  ol  space.  We  may  pace 
the  rtiins  of  an  ancient  civilization  on  the 
spot  or  by  a  visit  to  Agasslz  Museum.  The 
rhetoric  of  a  Churchill,  the  pathos  of  a  Mar- 
ian Anderson,  the  sensitivity  of  a  Rubinstein. 
the  passion  of  a  Van  Gogh,  the  tolerance  of 
a  Gandhi— all  of  these  and  Infinitely  more 
press  to  open  wide  a  door  to  present  and 
future,  the  while  we  rigidly  bar  that  door 
and  wallow  in  portrayal  of  murder  and  rape 
Television,  a  gift  with  Inflnite  potential 
for  good,  becomes  a  toy  for  the  cttltivation 
of  boredom  and  mass  hypnosis.  Inane 
amusement,  not  undesirable  as  surcease 
from  the  rigors  of  today,  becomes  a  part  of 
those  rigors. 

Nor  is  it  impossible  1^3  so  produce  a  pro- 
gram of  value  that  it  is  interesting.  We 
watched,  recently,  a  2-hour  forum  on  race 
relations  which.  In  Boston,  was  repeated  by 
insistent  demand. 

The  promise  of  television  is  bright.  Its 
role  in  the  future  of  man  is  infinite  in  both 
scope  and  direction.  The  need  for  educa- 
tion in  today's  world  is  an  incontrovertible 
fact  which  must  be  accepted  and  acted  upon 
If  the  world  Is  to  live  In  harmony,  indeed. 
if  It  Is  to  survive. 

We  have  reviewed,  over  past  weeks,  the 
problems  and  the  potentials  of  educational 
television  after  consultation  with  many 
authorities  and  study  of  numerotis  reports 
from  educationally  oriented  organizations. 
Short  of  a  very  long  book.  It  is  impossible  to 
satisfactorily  picture  educational  television 
in  all  of  Its  aspects. 

But  our  conclusions  are  simple  and  direct 
educational  television  is  the  wave  of  the  fu- 
ture upon  which  education  will  become  In- 
creasingly dependent.  Educational  TV  is 
not,  and  never  can  be,  a  substitute  for  the 
good  teacher  Rather,  it  Is  a  supplement  to 
vastly  Increase  a  good  teacher's  productivity 
In  terms  of  accomplishment  and  which  will 
bring  face  to  face  with  the  student  the  in- 
numerable new  developments  In  all  phases 
of  life  which  it  Is  impossible  to  otherwise 
teach.  Educational  TV  Is,  In  relation  to  the 
total  educational  budget,  a  minor  expense 
and.  if  we  accept  it  as  of  significant  value, 
we  must  accept  the  tax  effort  as  worthy  and 
necessary. 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  it  appears  that 
the  practical  approach  In  Maine  is  via  VHP 
channels  available  to  all  and  of  superior 
quality  to  other  media.  This  means  that 
channels  7  and  12.  presently  in  contention, 
must  be  reserved  immediately  or  be  lost  for 
the  indefinite  future.  Since  the  close  of  the 
legislative  session,  developments  have  oc- 
curred which  indicate  an  Immediate  special 
session  Is  necessary  which  will  act  to  safe- 
guard these  channels.     Much  as  we  depre- 


cate special  sessions,  we  urge  that  this  is 
necessary,  and  that  you  write  Gov.  John  H. 
Reed  urging  him  to  call  the  session  im- 
mediately 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  article 
published  in  the  Louisville  Courier - 
Journal  of  Augtist  27,  1961,  entitled 
•After  7  Months.  L.B.J. "s  as  Close  to 
J.F.K.  as  Kitchen  Cabinet,"  and  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  same  news- 
paper of  August  29,  1961,  entitled  "The 
Great  Usefulness  of  Lyndon  Johnson." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

|FYom  the  Louisville  Courier -Jotirnal.  Aug. 
27,  1961] 

After  7  Months.  LB  J  s  as  Cuosk  to  J:FX.. 
AS  Kitchen  Cabinet — Success  of  Vice 
President's  Mission  to   Germany   Calls 

Attention   to    Unique  Role  He  Plats  as 

TaOt-BLESHOOTER 

(By  Robert  L.  Riggs) 

Washington.  August  26. — The  universal 
praise  poured  on  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  this 
week  for  his  mission  to  Bonn  and  West  Berlin 
gives  new  emphasis  to  the  unique  relation- 
ship between  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent 

In  the  7  months  of  this  administration, 
the  personal  and  ofBclal  relations  between 
John  P.  Kennedy  and  Johnson  have  been 
warmer  and  stronger  than  between  any  other 
pair  In  those  two  high  offices. 

What  makes  this  news  is  that  anyone  who 
had  predicted  a  year  ago  at  Loe  Angeles  that 
such  a  relationship  could  develop  would  have 
appeared  ridiculous.  It  was  hard  enough 
then  to  conceive  of  the  two  running  on  the 
same  national  ticket. 

It  is  true  that  by  assigning  Johnson  to 
attend  to  many  Presidential  chores,  Ken- 
nedy Is  following  the  pattern  established  by 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  In  his  dealings  with 
Richard  M  Nixon.  But  there  is  a  real  differ- 
ence. 

BRIGHT      VOUNG      MAJOB 

There  were  times  when  Nixon's  creden- 
tials were  a  bit  vague.  You  didn't  always 
know  whether  he  was  the  spokesman  for  the 
President  or  whether  he  was  talking  on  his 
own  atithority.  Elsenhower  never  appeared 
to  feel  close  to  Nixon.  He  obviously  re- 
spected Nixon's  talents,  but  seemed  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  bright  young  major  on  staff 
duty  with  whom  he  musn't  get  too  chummy. 

This  and  much  worse  is  what  might  have 
been  expected  t>etween  Kennedy  and  Johk- 
.SON.  There  were  so  many  barriers  that  could 
have  kept  them  apart. 

Mere  geography,  which  imposes  differing 
political  obligations  upon  men,  was  one  bar- 
rier between  the  New  Englander  and  the 
Texan  The  chief  fear,  however,  was  that 
the  hard-driving,  ambition-ridden  Johnson. 
used  to  getting  his  own  way.  especially  while 
he  was  Kennedy's  party  leader  in  the  Senate, 
would  never  be  content  to  play  second  fiddle. 

To  the  surprise  of  many  who  know  the 
Vice  President,  he  has  taken  a  personal  de- 
light in  emphasizing  that  he  is  the  devoted 
errand  boy  for  the  Chief  Executive.  This 
uniquely  self-confident  man  appears  to  have 
no  other  ambition  at  the  moment  than  to 
spread  praise  for  Kennedy  and  to  do  any 
little  chore  the  President  wants  done. 

This  state  of  mind  made  Johnson  the 
ideal  emissary  to  Bonn  and  West  Berlin. 
Mavbe  time  will  show  that  it  was  a  waste  of 
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effort,  but,  iox  the  moment,  the  general 
Judgment  Is  that  nothing  could  have  helped 
the  West  German  morale  more  than  John- 
son's visit  and  the  simultaneous  dispatch 
of  1,500  troops  Into  the  city. 

For  various  psychological  reasons,  It  had 
become  Imperative  that  Kennedy  do  some- 
thing dramatic  about  West  Berlin  in  re- 
sponse to  discontent  voiced  there  over  what 
appeared  to  be  our  slowness  to  respond  to 
Russian  threats. 

The  President,  of  course,  could  not  go.  Nor 
did  It  seem  adequate  to  send  the  Secretary 
oi  State.  As  a  working  Vice  President  with 
prestige  of  his  own,  Johkson  carried  enough 
weight  for  the  purpose,  especially  when  it 
was  made  clear  that  he  traveled  as  Kennedy  s 
personal  spokesman,  uttering  words  ap- 
proved by  the  President. 

It  was  a  political  situation  that  called 
for  Johnson's  special  talents.  In  the  first 
place,  he  had  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
taking  sides  In  the  political  campaign  be- 
tween Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  and  West 
Berlin  Mayor  Willy  Brandt.  Johnson's 
adroitness  in  that  area  was  demonstrated 
when  he  rebuffed  an  effort  to  get  Adenauer 
aboard  his  plane  on  the  flight  from  Bonn  to 
West  Berlin. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Johnson  "folksy" 
approach  went  over  well  with  the  emotion- 
ally stirred  West  Germans.  There  has  been 
some  suggestion  that  he  played  Just  a  little 
too  hard  the  role  of  Senator  Sorghum  while 
he  was  in  Asia  last  spring. 

OONVIICCIMa    WITNXSSKS 

But  none  of  that  criticism  has  come  back 
from  Germany.  The  West  Berllncrs  seemed 
eflger  to  "presB  the  flesh" — as  Johwson  calls 
handshaking.  Those  who  witnessed  their 
greetings  to  Johnson  reported  that  It  was  a 
scene  to  stir  the  emotions. 

The  Germans  themselves  are  the  most  con- 
vincing witnesses  to  the  success  of  Johnson's 
vi.sit.  How  pleased  President  Kennedy  was 
with  his  lieutenant  was  clear  in  his  un- 
stinted praise  at  the  White  House  ceremony 
marking  Johnson's  return. 

Considering  the  bitterness  that  had  de- 
veloped In  the  preconvention  campaign  be- 
tween Johnson  and  Kennedy  last  summer, 
the  strong  personal  relationship  between 
the  two  is  amazing.  The  Vice  President 
is  Jxist  as  close  to  the  President  aa  are 
any  of  the  "kitchen  cabinet"  who  went  Into 
the  White  House  with  him  as  a  result  of 
having  served  with  him  cither  In  the  Sen- 
ate or  in  the  3-year  search  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination. 

Old  Kennedy  friends  like  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son and  Chester  Bowles  occupy  no  such  close 
place  as  does  the  man  who  many  predicted 
would  be  unhappy  and  homeless  In  the 
administration. 

The  personal  relationship  between  the  two 
men  has  been  strengthened  by  the  willing- 
ness of  Mrs.  Johnson  to  take  on  many  of 
the  wearing  and  arduous  duties  which  fall 
to  the  wives  of  Presidents,  but  which  Mrs. 
£Cennedy  has  not  assumed. 


tlon  to  Vice  President  Johnson.  They  had 
been  men  of  differing  viewpoints  and  had 
contested  bitterly  for  the  Presidential  nom>- 
inatlon  in  1960. 

However,  Mr.  Kennedy's  wisdom  in  tapping 
Mr.  Johnson  for  the  Vice  Presidential  nomi- 
nation has  been  vindicated.  Lyndon  John- 
son has  turned  out  to  be  a  working  Vice 
President  of  the  first  order.  His  official  visit 
to  Bonn  and  West  Berlin  last  week  showed 
extraordinary  diplomacy.  His  personal  at- 
titude, according  to  Robert  L.  Riggs.  of  our 
Washington  bureau  Indicates  ■delight  in  em- 
phasizing that  he  is  the  devoted  errand  boy 
for  the  Chief  Executive.  This  uniquely  self- 
confldent  man  appears  to  have  no  other  am- 
bition at  the  moment  than  to  spread  praise 
for  Kennedy  and  to  do  any  Uttle  chore  the 
President  wants  done."  , 

IT  wasn't  ALWAYS  THrS  II 

In  his  memoirs  Alben  Barkley  recalls  fi 
time  when  a  tiresome  debate  was  in  progress 
In  the  Senate  and  he  was  beckoned  to  the 
desk  of  Calvin  Coolidge's  Vice  President, 
"Hell-and-Maria"  Dawes.  Mr.  Dawes  con- 
fided; "Barkley,  this  a  helluva  job.  I  can  d»i 
only  two  things:  One  Is  to  sit  vip  here  and 
listen  to  you  birds  talk,  without  the  privilege 
of  being  able  to  answer  you  back.  The  other 
Is  to  look  at  the  newspapers  every  morning 
to  see  how  the  President's  health  is." 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  adorr.ing  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency In  a  much  more  useful  way.  which 
deserves  the  gratitude  not  only  of  the  Presi- 
dent but  of  the  whole  Nation  as   well. 


[Prom  the   Louisville  Courier- Journal,  Aug. 
29,  1961] 

The  Great  UsErrTLNESs  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
Alben  W.  Barkley  of  Kentucky,  became  the 
Nation's  first  working  Vice  President.  Harry 
Truman  had  learned  what  it  was  to  be  thrust 
unexpectedly  Into  the  Presidency,  with  little 
more  than  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Job 
facing  him.  Mr.  Truman  had  Mr.  Barkley 
attend  Cabinet  meetings  and  got  from  Con- 
gress legislation  making  the  Vice  President  a 
member  of  the  National  Security  Council. 

President  Elsenhower  continued  this 
policy,  though  Washington  got  the  Impres- 
sion that  Mr.  Eisenhower  and  Vice  President 
Nixon  were  never  on  really  Intimate  terms. 
The  same  sort  of  standofHshness  might  have 
been  expected  of  President  Kennedy  in  rela- 


PADRE  ISLAND  SEASHORE  PARK 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President, 
during  most  of  this  year  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  had 
before  it  a  bill  to  establish  the  Padrt- 
Island  National  Seashore  Park  on  an 
island  88 ',2  miles  long  off  the  southeast- 
ern coast  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

The  devastating  Hurricane  Carla 
during  the  past  week  resulted  in  defer- 
ment by  the  committee  of  consideration 
of  this  legislation  until  January  1962.  In 
the  meantime  there  has  developed  a  con- 
troversy over  whether  Padre  Park  should 
be  established  by  the  State  of  Texas  or 
created  as  a  national  park. 

Within  the  past  week,  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs received  copies  of  a  letter  which 
wa»  sent  on  August  29,  1961,  by  Jcrrj' 
Sadler,  commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  of  the  State  of  Texas,  to  Gov 
Price  Daniel,  calling  attention  to  some  of 
the  vital  aspects  of  the  controversy  which 
has  arisen  over  the  apparent  desire  of 
Texas  to  maintain  supervision  over  the 
potential  use  for  recreational  facilities  of 
Padi'e  Island. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  letter  which  Mr. 
Sadler  wrote  to  Governor  Daniel,  and 
also  an  editorial  entitled  "It's  Violation 
of  Principle  To  Pass  Padre  Title  to 
Washington,"  published  in  the  Austin 
(Tex.)  Statesman  of  September  7,  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Genzral  Land  Office, 
Austin,  Tex..  August  29,  1961. 
Gov.  Price  Daniel, 
Capitol  Station,  Austin,  Tex. 

Dkab  Gotkrnok  Danikl:  Under  provisioas 
of  tlie  Reagan-de  la  Garza  Act,  which  be- 
came effective  Mozulay,  the  school  land  boaixl 


Is  now  authorized  to  begm  Industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  4,500,000  acres  of  tidelands 
and  the  1.800,000  acres  of  bays  and  inlets. 

This  board,  with  myself  as  chairman,  and 
you  and  Attorney  General  Wilson  as  mem- 
bers, is  also  charged  with  new  and  far- 
reaching  responsibUity  for  the  protection, 
recovery,  and  dedication  of  this  highly 
valuable  submerged  domain  for  the  school- 
children of  Texas. 

Our  duty  Lb  clear  in  regard  to  all  beaches 
cf  Texa.s,  and  we  mvist  consider  that  an 
emergency  exists  in  the  instance  of  the 
proposed  Padre  Island  National  Park,  which 
W(.u!d  titke  some  200.000  acres  of  submerged 
lands  which  have  already  yielded  $12  mil- 
lion to  the  pjermanent  public  school  fund 
and  which  have  shown  an  oil  and  gas  poten- 
tial of  at  least  a  billion  dollars. 

Obviously,  our  public  schools  should  not 
be  summarily  stripped  of  such  great  wealth. 
At  the  same  time,  the  natural  beauty  and 
recreational  facihiies  of  the  Padre  Island 
beaches  should  be  made  available  to  all  Tex- 
ans  and  to  the  world  The  only  solution,  in 
my  opinion.  Is  development  of  the  Padre 
beaches  as  a  State  park,  which  I  believe  can 
be  done  without  additional  appn.'prlation 
and  without  impairing  exploitation  of  the 
great  ofTshore  mineral  wealth. 

The  beaches  of  Padre,  which  we  are  now 
charged  to  safegviard  and  develop,  are  dedi- 
cated school  properties,  and  I  cannot  see 
how  the  school  board  can.  in  any  conscience, 
surrender  title  or  Jurisdiction  to  any  agency 
of    the   U.S.   Oovernmeut. 

Did  we  fight  and  win  the  tidelands  only 
to  hand  them  back  piecemeal?  Are  we  to 
Ci.st  aside  every  principle  of  States  rights  be- 
cause of  hasty  enthusiasm  for  a  proposal 
which  is  strictly  a  one-sided  bargain?  What 
was  the  purpose  of  court  and  congressional 
campaigns  to  regain  the  submerged  lands  if 
we  are  to  reject  the  benefits,  responsibilities, 
and  authorities  of  development^ 

I  believe  that  it  Is  Imperative  that  you 
apF)olnt  ;i  statewide  committee  to  make  a 
study  and  report  on  the  feasibility  of  such  a 
park,  area  and  also  to  establish  a  predicate 
for  all  State  beaches  and  the  81  Islands  with 
21  802  surface  acres  which  the  State  still 
owna. 

I  expect  Bhortly  that  private  Investors  will 
seek  leases  and  contracts  relative  to  these 
beaches  and  submerged  lands,  according  to 
procedures  set  forth  In  the  Reagan-de  la 
Oflrra  Art  It  In  Impernilve  thfit  the  school 
land  boflfd  act  Immediately  and  wisely  to 
set  aside  beaches  as  State  recreational  areas 
and  affirm  our  Intention  to  hold  the  full 
billion  dollars  of  potential  mineral  wealth 
for   our  future   school    generations. 

I  will  be  privileged  to  call   an  emergency 
meeting   of    the   school    land    bourd    to   con- 
sider  these  affirmations. 
Sincerely    yours, 

JeKXT    SADtEX 


I  Prom  the  Austin  Statesman,  Sept.  7.  1961 1 

It's  Violation  or  PaiNcirLE  To  Pass  Padee 
T^TLE  TO  Washington 

It  is  a  nonsensical  proceeding  for  Texas 
not  to  fight,  with  every  resource  with  which 
it  is  capable,  the  attempt  to  federalize  Padre 
Island,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

For  years  the  State  of  Texas  fought  Fed- 
eral encroachments  on  Its  submerged  lands, 
better  known  as  the  tidelands.  The  issue 
went  finally  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  where  the  rights  of  Texas 
were  defined  and  restored. 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  condemn  and  give 

to  the  Federal  Government  great  gobs  of 
this  land  adjacent  to  the  tidelands  for  de- 
velopment into  a  so-called  national  park, 
violating  the  very  principle  for  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  tidelands  Texas  fought. 

There  is  no  certainty  in  these  days  of 
budgetary  priorities  that   the  Federal   Gov- 
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ernment,  for  many  years,  would  ever  develop 
any  part  of  Padre  Island. 

Already  the  Interior  Department  has  said 
tliat  it  will  not  buUd  a  road  down  the  middle 
for  access  along  Its  relatively  narrow  strip  to 
beachslde  by  cars.  Yet  It  Is  being  proposed 
that  the  Federal  Government  take  steps  to 
condemn  Padre  Island  and  Jostle  out  private 
owners  presumably  for  amounts  far  below 
actual    worth. 

The  controversy  has  waged  hotly  ever  since 
the  proposal  to  get  the  Federal  Government 
to  develop  a  significant  part  of  the  area  into 
a    so-called   national   park 

An  illogical  propaganda  barrage  has  been 
underway  for  several  years  trying  to  Justify 
this  barter  by  poUticiaiis  and  others  anxious 
to  give  something  away  lor  purported  use 
by  the  people,  wl.en  the  people  have  had 
before  them  the  offer  by  the  owners  to  dedi- 
cate to  the  State  a  substantial  number  of 
miles  in  the  area  for  a  State  park  that  could 
really  be  a  recreational  public  playground 
after  proper  development   by  State  lunds 

Gov  Price  Daniel  is  quoted  by  Land  Com- 
missioner Jerry  Sadler  as  saying  that  he 
Will  name  a  state-Aide  cumnuttee  of  citizens 
to  examine  the  feaslbUity  of  making  a  part 
of  the  Padre  Island  are.i  a  St.t'e  park  Sadler, 
as  are  others,  is  oppyosed  to  the  scheme  to 
federali-ie    Padre   Island 

Bills  in  the  Texas  Legislature  authorizing 
the  transler  of  title  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  have  died  in   f.vo   recent   sessii>ns. 

The  State  of  Texas  has  jealously  main- 
tained its  rights  to  the  tidcland"=  Any  pro- 
posal to  nullify  this  principle  by  tvirnlng 
over  Padre  Island,  abutting  the  tidelands, 
to  the  Federal  Government  i&  completely  out 
of  principle  with  the  States  battle  for  its 
prerogatives  in  tlie  case  o!  liie  tidelands. 
There  is  no  tactual  assuritnce  that  the 
Federal  Government  wovild  act  quickly  to 
develop  such  a  park  There  is  a  good  assur- 
ance that  the  State  of  Texas,  having  pre- 
served Its  rights  In  the  matter  without  im- 
pairment of  rights  of  owners,  covild  do  eo 
m  the  situation  wliich  finds  owners  and 
developers  already  having  proposed  to  dedi- 
cate a  substantial  part  of  Padre  to  the  State 
for  State  park  purposes 

To  force  these  owners  out  completely  and 
for  obvious  picayune  payments  as  appear  to 
be  assumed  is  unjust  and  out  of  Texas  tradi- 
tion. Political  vtndlctlvene«s  Is  no  safe  or 
lair  guide   to  official  action. 


TAX  TREATMENT  OF  CERTAIN 
CLAYS  AND  SHALE  FOR  TAXABLE 
YEARS  BEGINNING  PRIOR  TO  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill  <HR  7057'  relating  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  terms  "gros-s  Income 
fiom  mining"  and  "ordinary  treatment 
processes  normally  ajjplled  by  mine 
owners  or  operators  m  order  to  obtain 
the  commercially  marketable  mineral 
product  or  products "  to  certain  clays  and 
shale  for  taxable  year.";  bceinnine  before 
December  14.  1959. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute for  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.'^ent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
and  that  the  bill  as  so  amended  be  con- 
sidered as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object  for  the  purpose  of 
addressing  some  questions  about  the  bill 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


As  I  understand  the  problem,  there 
is  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  that  if  the  committee  had  re- 
ported the  House  bill  in  its  original  form. 
without  the  amendments,  and  that  bill 
had  been  passed  by  the  Senate  and  sent 
to  the  White  House,  the  probability  is 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
the  Troasuiy  Department  would  have 
recomended  to  the  President  that  the 
bill  in  that  form  be  vetoed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Am  I  al.so  correct  m  a.--- 
sumiiiK  that  the  committee  felt  that  due 
to  circumsLancts  which  had  transpired 
in  the  past,  and  the  reliance  which  had 
been  placed  by  the  manufactuieis  of 
clay  produces  on  certain  inteipretations 
made  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
and  the  decisions  of  the  lower  Federal 
covii-ts,  the  manufacturers  of  such  prod- 
ucts weie.  in  justice,  entitled  to  .some 
appropriate  relief? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
IS  correct. 

Mr.  E:rVIN.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  the  re- 
lief which  the  bill  grants  is  the  fullest 
relief  whicli  can  be  granted  at  the  pi-es- 
ent  lime  \^  iihout  incurring  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  vtto'? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  was  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee; otherwise  the  committee  would 
have   f;iven    100-perceni    relief. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Virt'inia  share  my  belief  that  if  an  effort 
were  made  at  this  time  to  amend  the 
bill  so  as  to  ^rant  some  relief  with  ref- 
erence to  future  income,  that  would 
probably  result  hi  tlic  defeat  of  the  relief 
wl.ich  IS  granted  by  the  bill? 

Mr.  BYRD  cf  Virginia.  I  believe  so. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
correct. 

Mr  FRVIN  Mr  President,  having 
been  satisfied  by  the  answers  which  the 
able  and  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  has  given,  and 
also  by  my  own  inve.silgatlon  of  the  leg- 
l.slative  probabilities  of  the  situation.  I 
do  not  iiileriw,?  any  objection  to  tlic 
unanimous  consent  request. 

The  rnFSlDTNG  OFFICER  Without 
obicction,  tliC  requc.-t  of  the  Senaror 
from  Viri-.inia  is  a::ieed  to. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  bill,  HR.7057.  deals  with  the 
ba.se  for  coinpuiinc  iiercentape  depletion 
for  certain  clays  and  shale  for  past 
years 

Tlie  bill  as  passed  bv  the  House  pro- 
vides in  the  case  of  brick  and  tile  clay. 
shale,  and  other  types  of  clay  that  inso- 
far as  the  Supreme  Court  holding  in  the 
Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  case  depart.s  fiom 
the  principles  previously  spelled  out  in 
the  Cherokee  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  and  Merry 
Brothers  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  cases,  this 
Supreme  Court  case  is  not  to  be  applied 
retroactively  for  years  beginning  before 
the  Supreme  Court  granted  certiorari  in 
the  Cannelton  case  on  December  14, 
1959.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  provide 
in  the  case  of  brick  and  tile  clay,  shale, 
and  the  other  clays,  that  percentage 
depletion  for  this  past  period  is  to  be 
based  upon  the  value  of  the  finished  end 


product   where  this   is   the  first  com- 
mercially marketable  product. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  this  is 
not  a  question  of  what  is  the  proper  base 
for  percentage  depletion  in  the  case  of 
these  clays  and  shale  for  the  present 
and  future.  Congress  decided  this  quite 
specifically  in  the  Gore  amendment  to 
the  Public  Debt  and  Tax  Rate  Extension 
Act  of  1960.  Rather  the  question  here 
is.  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances. 
What  were  taxpayers  justified  in  con- 
cluding their  percentage  depletion  base 
was  in  the  yeais  before  the  Supreme 
Court  iianded  down  the  Cannelton  de- 
cision"' 

Most  fc; ms  of  clay  weie  provided  per- 
centage depletion  at  a  5-percent  or  15- 
percent,  rale  in  1951.  The  percentage  de- 
pletion rates  were  applied  to  what  is 
called  gross  income  from  the  property. 
This,  under  the  law,  is  defined  as  "gross 
income  from  mining"  which  in  turn  un- 
der the  statute  includes  "the  ordinary 
treatment  processes  normally  applied  by 
the  mine  owners  or  operators  in  order 
to  obtain  the  commercially  marketable 
mineral  product  or  products." 

In  1955.  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Filth  Circuit,  in  the  Cherokee  Bnck  & 
Tile   Co.    case,    held    that    in    the   case 
of  brick  and  tile  clay,  this  reference  to 
processes    lo    obtain    the    commercially 
marketable   product   meant   percentage 
depletion  was  based  upon  the  value  of 
the  finished  bnck  since  this  was  the  first 
commercially   marketable  product      The 
Fifth  Circuit  again  held  this  view  in  the 
Merry  Brothers  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  case 
Similar    decisions    were    also    handed 
down   in   three  other   circuit   courts   of 
appeals  as  well  as  in  the  Tax  Court.     In 
addition,  the  Supreme  Court  in  1957  de- 
nied certiorari  in  the  Merry  Brothers 
case  and  also  a  related  case  dealing  with 
cement  rock.    Following  this,  on  October 
18.    1957.  the  Internal   Revenue  Service 
issued   a   technical   infomiation   release 
saying  that  as  a  result  of  this  action  by 
the  Supreme  Court  the  Service  intended 
to  follow  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  Merry  Brothers  case  and  the  related 
ca.se  dealing  with  cement  rock  in  dispos- 
ing of  pending  litigation  and  claims  in- 
volving the  base  for  computing  percent- 
age depiction  in  the  case  of  brick  and 
tile  clay   and   cement   rock.     Following 
this,  for  a  period  of  2  years  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  the  case  of  brick  and 
tile  clay  did  follow  these  decisions  and 
did   allow   percentage  depletion  on  the 
basis  of  the  finished  brick  or  other  prod- 
uct, where  the  end  product  was  the  first 
commercially  marketable  product. 

As  a  result,  in  many  of  these  cases 
depletion  has  been  allowed  on  the  basis 
of  the  finished  product  and  the  statute 
of  limitations  has  now  run.  An  indus- 
tiy  survey  in  the  case  of  brick  and  tile 
clay  and  fire  clay,  for  example,  esti- 
mates that  this  is  true  of  80  percent  of 
the  cases  dealing  with  years  prior  to 
1957.  Thus,  if  the  Service  now  is  to 
apply  the  Cannelton  decision  with  re- 
spect to  those  with  open  year?,  it  will 
discriminate  against  these  taxpayers 
with  open  years  and  in  favor  of  those 
who  computed  their  percentage  deple- 
tion on  the  more  favorable  basis  but 
whose  years  are  now  closed. 
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In  addition,  the  retroactive  applica- 
tion of  the  Cannelton  decision  would 
work  financial  hardships  on  many  of  the 
clay  miners.  They  have  made  decisions 
as  to  the  price  that  they  will  charge  for 
their  product,  the  extent  to  which  they 
will  expand  their  plants,  and  how  large 
dividend  payments  to  make — all  on  the 
assumption  that  they  could  depend  upon 
the  Court  and  Internal  Revenue  Service 
interpretation  of  how  to  compute  their 
percentage  depletion  deduction.  To 
retroactively  change  the  base  for  their 
percentage  depletion  deduction  will 
work  real  financial  hardships  since  they 
cannot  undo  many  of  the  financial 
transactions  made  in  prior  years.  To 
retroactively  impose  a  tax  in  these 
cases  is  especially  serious  in  the  case  of 
an  industry  of  this  type,  which  consists 
of  many  small,  independent  businesses 
which  traditionally  do  not  have  large 
financial  resources. 

The  Treasury  Department  represent- 
ative who  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee recognized  that  the  issuance  of  the 
technical  information  release  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  in  1957  justi- 
fied some  degree  of  legislative  relief  be- 
cause of  the  reliance  which  normally 
could  be  placed  on  such  an  announce- 
ment. On  the  basia  of  this,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  representative  stated 
that  the  Treasury  would  not  oppose  a 
provision  which  would  provide  that 
gross  income  from  the  property  in  the 
case  of  these  mlner-prr^ucers  would 
equal  25  percent  of  the  amount  for 
which  the  flnbhed  product  1»  sold,  so 
long  as  this  does  not  result  in  a  gross 
Income  per  ton  of  clay  used  in  excess 
of  16  per  ton. 

Your  committee  concluded,  however, 
that  in  view  of  the  past  assurances  tax- 
payers had  a<  to  their  percentage  de- 
pletion computations,  this  constituted 
too  great  a  cutback  from  what  they 
then  had  every  reason  to  expect  was  the 
correct  base  for  these  computations,  and 
leould  have  too  serious  an  effect  on  the 
financial  condition  of  the  companies 
Involved. 

However,  the  committee  has  at- 
tempted to  arrive  at  a  compromise,  or  a 
legislative  settlement,  of  this  difficult 
problem.  The  compromise  provided  by 
your  committee's  amendments  provides 
that  in  the  case  of  brick  and  tile  clay, 
fire  clay  and  shale  used  to  make  cer- 
tain products,  gross  income  from  the 
property  for  purposes  of  computing  the 
percentage  depletion  deduction  is  to  be 
50  percent  of  the  gross  income  from  the 
finished  product,  but  not  in  excess  of 
112.50  for  each  ton  of  clay  or  shale  u.sed 
in  the  finished  product.  The  types  of 
products  for  which  the  shale  or  clay 
must  be  used  to  be  eligible  for  this  pro- 
vision are  building  and  paving  brick, 
drainage  and  roofing  tile,  sewer  pipe, 
flower  pKJts  and  kindred  products.  This 
is  a  category  of  products  appearing  in 
present  law  with  which  taxpayers  are 
luUy  familiar.  This  provision  is  cast  in 
the  form  of  an  election  which  taxpayers 
may  make  for  aU  open  years  beginning 
before  January  1, 1961. 

As  I  have  said,  this  provision  is  a 
compromise.     Moreover,   it  is  a   com- 


promise which  in  reality  is  much  closer 
to  the  25  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
finished  product  which  the  Treasury  is 
willing  to  allow,  than  to  the  100  perceni 
of  the  value  of  the  finished  product  pro- 
vided by  the  House  version  of  the  bill. 
Also,  it  is  more  restrictive  than  the 
House  version  of  the  bill,  in  that  it  i.s 
limited  to  brick  and  tile  clay,  fire  clny 
and  shale  and  is  available  only  in  these 
cases  when  this  clay  or  shale  is  used  for 
the  purposes  I  referred  to  just  a  ffw 
moments  ago. 

The  limitation  of  gro.^s  income  from 
the  property  to  $12.50  for  each  ton  cf 
clay  or  shale  used  in  the  finished  product 
has  the  effect  of  limiting  the  percentage 
depletion  to  approximately  50  percent  of 
the  price  for  the  cheapest  clay  product; 
namely,  standard  common  brick,  since 
this  brick  sells  for  about  $25  per  ton  of 
clay  used. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  bill  will  result 
in  a  re/enue  loss  of  approximately  S20 
million  if  the  Treasury  would  otherwi.se 
be  able  to  prevail  as  to  its  view  of  prior 
law.  This,  in  my  view,  is  none  too  cer- 
tain; and,  therefore,  the  loss  may  bo 
much  smaller.  Moreover,  this  is  a  non- 
recurring loss,  since  tl.e  provision  ap- 
plies only  to  prior  years. 

In  concluding.  I  should  1  kc  to  rcem- 
phasizc  the  fact  lliat  thi.<;  In  no  way  l.s 
an  attempt  to  determine  what  the  ba.MS 
for  prrcpntattc  depletion  .ihould  br  in  the 
ca.<«T  of  thcs?  productfl  for  the  prc^-nt  or 
future  years.  Instead,  It  ).h  nn  attempt 
to  provide  taxpayers  riifreiy  with  one- 
half  of  the  ba.%c  \v  computing  their  Dfr- 
centage  depletion  for  thew  prior  ycaift 
which  the  court  decl.slons  and  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Interpretation  of  tl;«- 
law  before  the  Cannelton  decision  clearly 
appeared  to  give  them.  It,  therefore.  \n 
effect  merely  reduces  by  50  percent  a  ta:< 
increa.se  which,  under  the  Trea.sury 
view,  the  Cannelton  decision  made  on  a 
retroactive  basis. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  and  .send  to 
the  desk  a  technical  amendment.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  the  bill,  as  approved 
by  our  committee,  we  intended  to  reduce 
the  allowance  provided  under  the  Hou.se 
version  of  the  bill  for  brick  and  tile  clay, 
fire  clay,  and  sha'e  used  for  certain 
purposes,  to  50  percent  of  the  irross  in- 
come from  the  finished  product.",  but 
with  a  proviso  that  tiie  gross  incomo 
from  the  properly  may  not  exroed  $i2.50 
for  each  ton  of  clay  or  shale  used  in 
these  finished  products.  For  exam.ple, 
if  a  producer  of  brick  and  tile  clay  wore 
entitled  to  a  5-perccnt  depletion  allow- 
ance, he  could  never  get  a  deduction 
in  excess  of  62 '2  cents  a  ton — that  iH,  5 
percent  of  $12.50. 

In  the  technical  wordin;?  of  detei min- 
ing how  the  taxable  income  was  to  be 
computed,  the  draft  has  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  allowance  below  the  limit 
contemplated  by  the  committee  in  UiC 
case  of  producers  who  sell  their  finl.^^licd 
products  at  a  higher  price  without  do- 
riving  a  corresponding  higher  profit. 

This  amendment  corrects  the  teclmi- 
cal  defect  in  the  draft,  so  that  the  al- 
lowance will  not  be  reduced  below  that 
contemplated  by  the  commlUee. 


The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
in  line  16.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"an  amount  which  is  the  same  proior- 
tion  of  the  taxable  income  from  the 
manufactured  products  sold  during  the 
taxable  year  which  the  gro.ss  income 
from  the  property  <dcteiTnined  under 
paragraph  (1>)  Ls  of  the  total  amount 
for  which  the  manufactured  products 
are  sold  during  the  taxable  year."  and  to 
insert  "50  percent  of  the  taxable  income 
from  the  manufactured  products  sold 
during  the  taxable  year  'computed 
without  allowance  for  depletion  1." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Th.-  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr  President, 
the  di.'^tinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  TalmadgeI  is  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
and  I  now  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  which  I  .submit,  and  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  stated. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa Will  be  stated. 

The  Le&i.slative  Clkkk.  On  page  ,3. 
In  line  7,  It  i.s  propor.cd  to  strike  out  the 
word.s  "any  mnnnfarlijr<d  product"  and 
to  Innert  In  H'  u  lher»-of  turh  manufac- 
tured products";  and  in  line  10,  to  strike 
out  the  word  "product",  and  insert  in 
lu'U  thereof  the  word  "pioducts". 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr  Prehident.  I  ahV. 
unanirnou.s  consent  that  a  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  amendment  bo 
printed  at  thi.s  point  in  the  Rfcord. 

Thc'ie  b^mg  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

EXPLA.VATION    or    THE    AMKNDMENT 

This  is  a  technical  amendment  which  U 
required  In  order  to  carry  oiii  the  Intent 
of  the  Finance  Committee 

It  was  The  Intention  of  the  committee  to 
provide  that  with  respect  to  taxpayer*  cov- 
ered by  this  act.  percentage  depletion  for 
their  open  yenrs  prior  to  1961  will  be  bayed 
en  "50  percent  of  tlie  amount  for  which  the 
finished  products  were  sold  but  not  in  ex- 
cess of  an  amount  equal  to  $12  50  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  short  tons  used  in 
the  manufactured  products  sold." 

That  was  the  exact  language  used  by  the 
committee  In  the  press  release  by  which  the 
commiitee  announced  Its  decision  in  this 
matter  and  that  was  the  basis  of  the  com- 
promise settlement  to  which  the  industry 
representatives  agreed. 

However,  in  the  form  in  which  it  Is  now 
before  us,  the  act  could  be  Interpreted  to 
require  that  tlie  tons  of  clay  used  in  each 
manufactured  product  be  tested  separately 
against  the  $12  50  per  ton  limitation,  rather 
than  providin';  las  the  committee  intended) 
for  the  Eim.pic  multiplication  ol  the  $12.50 
limitation  by  the  total  tons  of  clay  used  in 
all  manufactured  products. 

This  amendment  will  provide  the  basis 
for  a  quick  and  easy  disposition  of  all  dis- 
puted depletion  claims  in  past  years  and 
will  avoid  the  controversies  between  tax- 
payers and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
that  will  arise  under  the  act  in  its  present 
Xorm. 
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Mr  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  may  say 
that  I  have  gone  over  thi.s  amendment 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  I  hope  he  will  be  dis- 
posed to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  explain  the 
amendment' 

Mr.  KERR.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennes.see  that  he  holds 
in  his  hand  the  very  brief  explanation 
of  the  amendment  which  I  have  just  ob- 
tained unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  amendment  re- 
late to  the  firebrick  or  refractory  clay? 
Mr  KERR.  No.  it  relates  to  all  of  the 
manufactured  products  from  the  clay 
covered  by  this  bill — to  str.ke  out  the 
\vords  "any  manufactuied  product",  and 
to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "such 
manufactured  products",  and  in  line  10. 
to  strike  out  the  word  "product",  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  v.ord  "products". 
I  should  like  to  say  tliat  T  believe  this 
am.endm^nt  is  technical  in  nature  and 
eff.'cts  what  was  ai'r^ed  to  by  the  com- 
mittee whc^n  the  amendment  was  offcicd 
and  ad.ipud. 

Mi-.   GOUE      M:.    Pie  idcnt,   will   the 
Sfn.-iti..r  fiuin  Ok'-ahcma.  vicld? 
Mr.  Kr.RR.     1  yif:ld 
Mr.  G<J\\V..     The  am'  -idment  may  be, 
ai    the   Stnatoi    Irom   Okliilioma   say*, 
techii.cal  in  naluit-  -ah  mo.si  i«i-.  amtud- 
mcnls    are,    bui,    a^    I    unlriNtand    Uu> 
amcniiment,  f.um  a  uuu\  leadin^.  of  it 
It  would  provide  a  Ui  kier  rtt-roactivt  de- 
duction for  maiiv  l  ixpa>ei*  than  U  p;o- 
Vid'd    by    LlK-   b.il   Ah    lecomm*  rided    bv 
the  commilLtc      I).j   1  correctly   uude; - 
fctand  that  t-    ;.i  tln'  cj  <  ? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  dated  that  in  my  judK- 
tn  lit  lilt  ameiuiment,  as  olTertd,  carrie.^ 
out  the  mttiition  of  the  committee;  and 
I  say  t-j  the  distin^uuhtd  Senator  from 
Tennessee  that  he  will  recall  that  the 
amendment  adopttd  by  the  committee 
was  prepared  by  the  stall  of  the  joint 
committee,  and  the  action  of  the  com- 
mitt.^e  was  in  effect  approval  of  the 
amendmtut  provided  to  us  by  the  rcp- 
re;  enlative  of  the  staff  of  tho  joint  com- 
mittee; and  then  the  staff  was  directed 
to  oropare  the  language  to  cany  out  the 
action  oi  tlie  committee.  After  that  was 
done,  it  wa-;  discovered  by  the  chief  of 
the  starT  of  the  joint  committee  that 
the  language  of  this  amendment  would 
be  required  in  order  to  tffectuate  what 
he  understood  and  what  I  understood 
was  the  action  cf  tlie  committee.  That 
is  the  basis  of  the  amendment;  and.  as 
I  have  said,  the  explanation  which  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  holds  in  hi.s 
hand  goes  into  detail  with  reference  to 
the  amendment. 

Ml-.  GORE.  As  I  under.'tand  the 
amendment— and  I  am  not  sure  tl  at  I 
do  under.stand  it  correctly — it  would 
permit  taxpayers  to  deduct  a  percent- 
age depletion  allowance  on  a  base  whose 
limit  would  be  the  figure  in  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment — namely,  .?12.50.  mul- 
tiplied by  the  total  nimiber  of  tons  of 
clay  used  in  the  manufacture  of  all 
products  sold,  expensive  as  well  as  in- 
expensive. 
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I  respectfully  sugsest  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that,  in  my  view,  this 
amendment  goes  further  than  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee,  as  I  under- 
stood the  intent  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  has  in  his 
hand  a  copy  of  the  press  release  issued 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  fol- 
lowine  the  action  taken  by  the  commit- 
tee It  is  on  the  second  or  third  page 
of  the  statement  the  Senator  has. 

Mr    GORE      I  have  only  two  pages. 

Mr.  KERR.  Tlien  it  is  en  the  second 
page.  If  the  Senator  will  refer  to  the 
press  relea.se  that  was  issued  by  the 
cliairman  of  the  committee  after  the 
action  by  the  committee  was  taken,  he 
v.ill  see  that  it  reads; 

Fifty  percent  of  the  amount  for  which 
tiie  finished  products  were  sold  but  not  in 
excess  of  an  amount  equal  to  $12  50  multl- 
pUed  by  the  number  of  rhort  tons  used  in 
thr?  m-nufacturtd   product?   sold. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  oflered 
the  amendment  It  was  prepared  by 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Cominitte-^.  The 
release  was  prepared  for  the  chaiiTnan 
0:  the  committee,  in  accordance  with 
ine  aistr-^ictions  of  tlic  chairnian  of  the 
committee.  The  anicndment  now  ol- 
fercd  carries  out  the  identical  puipcse 
of  the  amendment  offeied  by  the  S^ma- 
tor  from  Oklahoma  The  lancuanc  of 
llie  pie-s  itlea:-i  v...;.  ..  icj  iiy  tl.c  com- 
iiiiLtce  alter  the  action  was  taken.  In 
the  „udk;mcnl  of  the  f;cnator  from  Okla- 
homa, by  the  commute;,  with  which,  I 
am  comitialncJ  to  nmind  th<  Scnatoj 
fiom  X  nnc.'uicc.  he  did  hot  aiirc.  at  the 
Lime. 

\U.  CORE,  Mr.  PresUlcnt,  will  the 
f:<  nator  yalJ  further? 
Mr.  KERR  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  It  i:;  true  tluit  I  did  not 
agiec  w.tii  the  rtcommtndaticns  ol  the 
commmtc.  It  is  true  that  I  voted 
a^amst  reporiin;;  the  bill.  Ihat  fact, 
however,  aoes  not  modify  my  under- 
tlandin';  of  what  tl'.e  expressed  intent 
of  the  c^mmulee  appeared  to  be.  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that,  in  my  view,  this 
proposal  goes  further  than  the  bill.  Is 
It  the  Senator's  intention  by  his  amend- 
ment to  provide  certain  taxpayers  v,-ith 
a  larger  reduction  in  tax  liabil  ly  than, 
in  his  opinion,  the  committee  bill  would 
provide? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  beheve  I  shall  have  to 
a.^k  the  Senator  to  repeat  the  q-aesticn. 
Mr.   GORE.     Is   it    the    Senator's   in- 
tent  

Mr.  KERR  It  is  the  intent  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklalioma  to  prov  de  lan- 
guage which,  in  the  judgm.ent  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  would  carry  out 
the  intent  cf  tlie  committee.  If  tlie  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  as  brought  to  the  floor 
by  the  committee  would  do  that,  the 
amendment  would  not  be  necessary. 

Mr  GORE.  Since  I  was  in  the  mi- 
nority with  respect  to  this  bill,  if  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa understands  that  his  amendment 
now  offered  is  necessary  to  implement 
the  intent  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  so  luiderstands  it,  I 
shall  not  object  further. 


Mr.  KERJl.  I  know  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
correct  insofar  as  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  concerned.  I  think  it  is 
correct  insofar  as  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  Bybd  is  concerned.  That 
was  the  basis  on  which  I  rcqt;e.sted  his 
favorable  attitude  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  cf  Vircmia.  Mr.  Pre.'-ident. 
that  is  my  understanding,  and  also  the 
understanding  of  the  chief  of  staff  of  tho 
committee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  express  no  c.pposition 
to  con.sideration  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  \"irsinia.  "he  amend- 
ment is  ,'",ccrivni:.'.r 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     Tho 
question  is  on   agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  u\c  Sen.  lor  from  Oklahoma. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  GORE.     Mr  President,  the  pend- 
ing leaitlation  culminates  a  long  period 
of  controvers:    in  th'^  administration  of 
the    internal    revenue    law    with    respect 
to  certain  spcci.':ed  minerals  and  prod- 
ucts  manufactured   therefrom,   clav    m 
pai  tictilar.     The  Senate  will  recall  that 
last    rear    an    amendment    which    v,a.s 
olTered  by  mc  wa-  appioved  by  the  Con- 
gres.s  and  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent, which  made  It  clear  that  thereafter 
pcrccnta?  e   depletion    allowance*^   could 
iiot  be  ta.cd  uixin  the  value  of  finished 
produrtj!.     That   fiue.stlon    seemr    to   be 
Reliled  Willi  rea.«ionable  ce.tainiy  for  the 
futc/c. 

Tac  pfiidii-jB  bill  rflatr.',  to  tax  liabil- 
ity and  w'.tlem'nt  of  many  ptudlnn 
car.cr.  of  tax  liability  for  prUir  year.'*.  I 
readily  {icknov. it:l»'e  I'lat  b*/  leakon  of 
public  stat<?mfnt.s  made  to  tax  pave  rn 
and  for  the  information  of  taxpayer*,  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  b>-  reason 
of  certain  ca.sf-:  adjudicated  in  the  lower 
courtr  and  liy  reason  of  settlement 
reached  between  the  Government  and 
certain  taxpayei-s  a  situation  was  cre- 
ated in  which  ti.e  advisability  of  settle- 
ment was  clearly  indicated. 

Tiie  committee  recogmzed  that  fact 
The  Treasur>-  Department  iTCounized  it. 
Settlement  of   any   issue   is.   in  most 
cases,    a    ccmpromi.sc.     Indeed,   the   bi'! 
before  the  Senate  is  a  compromise. 

My  objection  to  the  bill  is  based  -apaii 
my  view  that  it  provides  an  over.y  jien- 
erous  concession  in  the  form  of  retro- 
active tax  relief,  but  it  is  a  que.-.ion  of 
de-irce.  As  the  distmnu.slied  chairman 
has  conectly  said,  the  Treasury-  Depart- 
ment recommended  passage  of  a  bill 
which  would  proNide  a  lepislatiA'e  scale - 
ment  of  pending  cases  by  allowing  a  de- 
duction based  on  25  percent  of  the  valu.- 
of  the  manufactured  products. 

The  other  body  of  Cong  ei.s  pass-.d  a 
bill  providing;  se'itlement  based  en  K'O 
percent  of  tJic  value  oi  manufaciu.-ed 
products.  It  seemed  to  me  that  tha'.  was 
utterly  unacceptable.  Even  those  who 
advocate  the  principle  of  percenta:? 
depletion  appear  to  me  to  be  severely 
hard  pressed  to  argue  that  a  taxpayer 
Siiould  have  a  dei)letion  allowance  based 
not  upon  tiie  value  of  ihc  ore  or  mineral 
but  upon  the  finished  product. 

The  Senate  voted  87  to  0  to  make  it 
clear  that  no  such  interpretation  sliould 
apply  in  the  future  but  Congress  did  not 
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settle,  and  in  my  opinion  the  coiirts  did 
not  settle,  liability  incurred  in  prior 
years. 

This  is  a  situation  in  which  a  settle- 
ment is  indicated.  Though  the  pending 
bill  provides  a  more  generous  rule  or 
standard  of  settlement  than  I  think  is 
justifiable,  as  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  already 
pointed  out,  the  bill  recommended  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  provides 
relief  only  50  percent  as  large  as  was 
provided  in  the  House  bill.  Settlement 
is  needed.  Settlement  is  justified.  Com- 
promise is  indicated.  I  think  compro- 
mise is  justified. 

If  one  must  lean  one  way  or  the  other 
from  the  hard  standard  of  right,  equity, 
and  justice,  I  should  say  in  this  case 
that  the  leaning  should  be  toward  the 
taxpayers,  many  of  whom  understood 
that  their  cases  had  been  settled  and 
their  tax  liability  fixed,  and  many  of 
whom  underst'od  from  informational 
releases  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  from  lower  court  decisions  that  ad- 
judication had  been  made  and  that  in- 
terpretation of  the  law  had  been  finally 
settled. 

I  shall  not  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  the  bill.  I  appreciate  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  for  these  few  moments, 
and  I  relinquish  the  floor. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  very  brief  because  I  think  the 
able  chairman  of  the  conmaittee  LMr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia],  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  have  covered  the  facts 
about  as  thoroughly  as  they  can  be 
covered. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  in  the  year  1951 
passed  a  law  authorizing  a  depletion  al- 
lowance in  the  clay  industry.  That  de- 
pletion allowance  varied  in  accordance 
with  the  end  product  which  was  sold. 
When  the  report  was  submitted  by  the 
Congress  explaining  in  detail  the  pur- 
pose of  the  act,  it  contained  language 
which  provided  that  the  term  "mining" 
is  "not  merely  the  extraction  of  the  ores 
or  minerals  from  the  ground  but  also 
the  ordinary  treatment  processes  nor- 
mally applied  by  the  mine  owners  or  op- 
erators in  order  to  obtain  the  commer- 
cially marketable  mineral  product  or 
products." 

That  was  the  law  which  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  wrote  regarding  the 
depletion  allowance.  If  an  error  was 
made,  it  was  the  error  of  the  Congress 
and  not  of  the  taxpayers  involved. 

Shortly  after  the  bill  was  approved  by 
Congress,  the  Treasury  Department  in- 
sisted that  there  was  a  commercially 
marketable  product  before  the  end  prod- 
uct was  available.  Litigation  resulted 
^herefrom  involving  a  number  of  cases. 
The  first  of  any  significance  was  the 
Cherokee  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  case,  which 
originated  from  my  own  State  of 
Georgia. 

The  question  was  determined  by  the 
Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  of  the  3d 
Circuit,  4th  Circuit,  10th  Circuit, 
6th  Circuit,  and  9th  Circuit.  Each 
court  held  adversely  to  the  Government. 


The  Government  was  dissatisfied  and 
contended  it  was  correct,  so  it  filed  a  writ 
of  certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  seeking  to  overrule  the  five 
or  six  circuit  courts  of  appeals  decisions. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Merry 
Brothers  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  case,  declined 
to  review  the  several  decisions. 

After  the  Supreme  Court  declined  to 
review  these  decisions  it  was  assumed  by 
everyone,  including  the  InteiTial  Reve- 
nue Service,  that  the  law  was  settled. 

Then  what  did  the  Government  do? 
The  Government  issued  what  is  known 
as  Technical  Information  Release  No.  62. 
which  reads  as  follows: 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  announced 
today  that  in  view  of  the  denial  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  on  Octo- 
ber 14.  1957,  of  the  Governments  petitions 
for  certiorari  in  United  States  v  Merry 
Brothers  Brick  Sc  Tile  Co  .  et  al..  242  F.  (,2d ) 
708  (1957)  and  in  Dragon  Cement  Co.  Inc. 
v.  United  Stitei.  244  F  i2d)  513  (1957)  It  Is 
taklrg  steps  to  dispose  of  pending  litigation 
and  claims  involving  bricit  and  tile  clay  and 
cement  rock,  as  required  under  these  diecl- 
sions,  and  to  conform  Trea.sury  regtilatlons 
and  outstanding  rulings  accordingly  This 
should  permit  the  expeditious  disposition  of 
the  great  majority  of  such  cases.  Considera- 
tion Is  being  given  as  to  the  applicability  of 
these  decisions  in  cases  involving  fire  lUiy 
and  limestone. 

For  2  years  after  the  issuance  of  TIR- 
62.  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  fol- 
lowed the  position  expres.sed  in  that  re- 
lease, and  on  that  basis  did  in  fact  settle 
many  depletion  claims  for  prior  vearB. 

In  1960  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  handed  down  a  decision 
in  the  Cannelton  Sewer  Pipe  case.  The 
Treasury  Department  claims  that  the 
Cannelton  case  reversed  previous  deci- 
sions. 

The  situation  is  clear  that  there  was 
a  distinction  in  some  of  the  cases,  but 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  after  1959 
came  in  to  say,  "Oh,  yes.  All  of  the  long 
series  of  cases  in  which  decisions  have 
been  handed  down  rcjardinsr  an  act  of 
Congress  from  1951  to  1959  must  be  re- 
opened. We  shall  go  back  to  every  one 
of  the  taxpayers  again  and  make  them 
all  pay  taxes  in  accordance  with  what 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  says  the 
law  was,  regardless  of  what  Congress 
enacted  in  1951." 

What  was  the  result?  By  and  large, 
those  in  the  clay  business  are  small  op- 
erators. Many  of  them  have  extremely 
limited  resources.  For  years  they  had 
assumed  that  the  tax  bills  had  been  paid. 
During  all  tliat  period  of  time  they  liad 
priced  their  products,  expanded  their 
industrial  plants,  paid  out  their  money 
in  wages  or  paid  out  their  money  in  divi- 
dends. 

That  was  the  situation  when  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
acted.  The  committee  unanimously  ap- 
proved a  bill  which  provided  that  all  the 
taxes  should  be  forgiven  for  the  period 
in  question,  prior  to  the  Cannelton  case. 

The  bill  came  to  the  Senate.  When 
the  committee  was  considering  the  prob- 
lem, the  Treasury  Department  officials 
came  before  the  committee  and  said, 
"We  think  these  people  are  entitled  to 
relief,  but  we  think  25  percent  would 


be  fair  and  adequate,  in  the  settlement 
of  these  cases." 

The  other  body  said  it  thought  100 
percent  would  be  fair  and  adequate. 

What  did  the  Committee  on  Finance 
do?  The  committee  agreed  upon  a  com- 
promise of  50  percent,  and  that  is  the 
issue  before  the  Senate  today.  The  is- 
sue is  whether  the  Senate,  after  a  long 
series  of  decisions  by  the  courts  of  this 
land  and  after  action  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  will  go  back  to  "pick  a 
goose"  regarding  an  act  of  Congress 
pa5.sed  10  years  ago. 

That  IS  the  issue.  The  equity  is  clear. 
Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
pass  the  bill  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  able  friend  from  North  Car- 
olina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  While  it  is  not  techni- 
cally so.  is  it  not  true  that,  to  all  prac- 
tical intents  and  purpo.ses,  in  its  in- 
terpretation of  the  Cannelton  case  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  is  demanding 
ex  post  facto  taxation? 

Mr.  TALMADGE  That  is  exactly 
what  they  are  doing,  and  Congress  and 
the  Finance  Committee  time  after  time 
have  disapproved  of  that  philosophy. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  What  the  bill  does  is 
frankly  to  relieve  the  taxpayer  from  50 
percent  of  the  ex  ix>st  facto  taxation 
rather  than  100  percent,  which  really, 
to  do  absolute  justice  in  this  world,  the 
taxpayer  would  be  entitled  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yieW 

Mr  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Tennessee. 

Mr  GORE  I  wi.sh  to  congratulate 
the  able  junior  Senator  from  Georgia 
upon  his  able  and  eloquent  statement 
of  the  issue.  He  and  I  have  sat  side  by 
side  on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and.  more  often  than  some  might 
think,  he  and  I  have  voted  on  the  .same 
side  together.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  him.  I  consider  the  Senator  has 
an  extremely  able  mind.  He  has  the 
public  interest  at  heart.  Though  he 
and  I  have  differed  on  this  bill,  both  of 
us  recognize  that  equities  are  involved 
and  a  .settlement  is  indicated. 

I  cannot  accept  the  statement  of  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  ErvinI,  that 
these  tax  claims  involve  ex  post  facto 
levies,  nor  can  I  accept  the  statement 
of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  fMr.  Talmadge'  that  Congress 
intended  that  percentage  depletion 
should  apply  to  the  value  of  the  finished 
product.  I  know  that  there  are  disagree- 
ments which  eventually  the  Supreme 
Court  must  settle. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr   GORE.    Yes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  First.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  deep  gratitude  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  his  generous  state- 
ment. He  overwhelms  me  indeed  with 
the  generosity  of  his  remarks. 
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I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  when 
the  committee  originally  approved  the 
depletion  allowance,  it  stated  in  the  re- 
port that  it  would  be  applicable  to  the 
first  marketable  product — not  the  fin- 
ished product — and  in  the  brick  industry 
the  first  marketable  product  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  is  the  finished  product,  be- 
cause there  is  no  market  for  a  mass  of 
wet,  raw,  clay. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  suggest  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator that  he  uses  the  term  generally. 
There  are  instances  in  which  there  is  a 
marketable  product  before  the  finished 
brick  or  tile.  I  know  that  if  we  should 
explore  the  question  we  would  get  into 
a  great  many  technicalities  I  did  not 
arise  really  to  provoke  such  a  debate,  but 
to  indicate  my  own  disagreement  with 
the  ex  post  facto  interpretation  of  the 
law.  Indeed,  if  I  held  that  view.  a.<;  I 
am  sure  my  distinguished  friend  from 
North  Carolina  docs,  then  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  the  100-percent  figure  provided 
in  the  House  bill. 

Not  accepting  that  theoi-y.  I  agree  with 
my  friend  from  Georgia  that  because  of 
the  informational  releases,  the  public 
statements  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  lower  court  decLsions.  and  some 
actual  settlements  of  cases  between  the 
Government  and  the  taxpayer,  a  situa- 
tion was  created  in  which  a  legislative 
settlement  was  necessary.  Although  I 
think  the  bill  contains  a  settlement  more 
generous  than  is  Justified,  I  certainly 
will  not  undertake  to  make  an  exhaus- 
tive effort  against  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thaiik  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
HicKEY  in  the  chair'.  The  bill  Ls  open 
to  further  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  Uiird  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  7057)  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  relating  to  the  determination  of 
gro.ss  income  from  the  property  for  tax 
able  years  prior  to  1961  in  the  case  of 
certain  clays  and  shale  which  were  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  certain  clay 
products." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILEY  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  had  been  in  the  Chamber 
all  day  until  a  little  more  than  an  horn- 
ago.  I  asked  the  majority  leader  if  there 
would  be  any  more  votes.  He  said  he 
did  not  think  there  would  be.  I  went  to 
the  office,  because  I  had  some  very  Im- 
portant matters  to  attend  to.  I  was  then 
informed  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
H.R.  7057. 


This  bill  was  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  I  wrote  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  Mr  Byrd  i .  a  letter  on  August  30,  which 
I  shall  read: 

Dear  Harby  ;  The  Finance  Committee,  ol 
wliich  you  are  chairman,  will  have  before  it 
tod.jy  HR.  7057.  It  is  the  purpo.se  of  this 
bill  to  restore  an  equitable  definition  of 
•gross  income  from  mining"  for  clay  and 
siiale  miners  In  accordance  with  the  definl- 
t.on  existing  belore  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
I>rcme   Court   in   the   recent   Cannelton   case. 

A  parallel  pituatlon  exists  with  respect  to 
certain  dimension  stone  miners,  of  which 
there  are  a  number  In  Wisconsm,  as  well 
as  in  V'lrg. 1.1.1  For  this  reason.  I  believe 
the  coverage  of  the  taiU  should  be  extended 
to  quarrlers  of  dimension   stone. 

I  believe  it  would  be  preferable  to  have 
the  bill  amended  in  committee  rather  than 
on  the  floor.  I  would  tlierefore  neatly  ap- 
preciate It  if  you  would  bring  the  enclosed 
amendment  to  the  attention  of  the  Finance 
Committee  today 

Sincerely  yours, 

ALEXANDER    WlLET. 

One  of  my  assistants  in  the  office  went 
to  the  committee,  and  he  was  informed 
It  would  be  better  to  have  the  amend- 
ment taken  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. So  I  submitted  an  amendment. 
which  I  shall  later  ask  to  have  prmted 
in  the  Record. 

I  received  a  letter  which  pretty  well 
states,  in  a  nutshell,  the  issue  involved. 
The  letter  came  from  Richard  R.  Tesch- 
ncr.  an  attorney  in  Milwaukee,  under 
date  of  August  31.    The  letter  reads: 

Dear  Senator  Wiley:  I  have  Just  learned 
of  the  pas.<^age  by  the  House  of  H  R.  7057 
which  would,  for  years  beginning  before  De- 
cemt>er  14.  1959,  nullify  the  effect  of  the 
Supreme  Court  s  Cannelton  decision  but  only 
.i-s  to  shule  and  clay. 

Passage  of  this  bill  In  its  present  form 
would  be  extremely  harmful  to  the  Wauke- 
sha Ccimty  limestone  Industry. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  attempt- 
ing to  apply  their  Interpretation  of  the 
Cannelton  case  to  the  Waukesha  County 
limestone  industry.  They  are  saying  that 
the  rough  blocks  first  renio\  ed  from  the 
quarry  are  tlie  "commercially  marketable 
product"  upon  which  depletion  must  be  com- 
puted. While  this  is  apparently  a  satis- 
factory method  when  dealing  with  pure  llme- 
Ftone  deposits,  such  as  Indiana  limestone, 
tiic  Waukesha  County  limestone  deposits  are 
such  that  at  least  one-half,  and  generally 
more  of  tlie  rougli  blocks  are  waste  which 
nvaai  be  ren^oved  before  a  product  which  is 
In  fact  market.xble  is  obtained.  The  result 
13  that  the  application  of  the  Cannelton 
decision  as  presently  interpreted  by  the  lu- 
tern.il  Revenue  Service,  to  the  Waukesha 
County  limestone  Industry  practically  elim- 
inates any  depletion  allowance.  I  am  In- 
formed that  if  thi«  position  Ls  stistalned  the 
resulting  increase  in  the  costs  of  quarrying 
Wauke.sha  County  limestone — in  a  market 
where  competition  from  stone  quarried  in 
Indiana  and  elsewhere  set^  a  celling  on  the 
price  which  can  be  obtained  for  the  prod- 
uct— may  result  In  closing  o^er  half  the 
qu.'\rrie8  In  Waukesha  County.  Some,  as 
you  doubtless  know,  have  already  closed 
within  the  past  year  because  ol  the  cost- 
price  squeeze.  The  Impact  of  these  further 
closings  on  the  economy  of  Wauke*ba 
County,  not  only  through  loea  of  Jolis  and 
profits,  but  also  loss  of  local  tax  revenues. 
Is  obvious. 

The  bill  which  was  passed,  and  which 
applied  to  certain  clays  and  shales  which 


were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  certain 
products,  was  amended  to  include  those 
terms.  The  decision  in  question  changed 
the  rule  in  relation  to  computing  the  tax. 
As  a  result,  the  bill  was  passed.  It  would 
apply  to  those  who  must  pay  taxes,  on 
the  basis  stated. 

The  Internal  Re\enue  Service  made  a 
decision.  After  that  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  made  its  decision.  The  Su- 
preme Court  reversed  the  decision.  The 
question  was  whether  back  taxes  would 
have  to  t>e  paid. 

I  wish  to  make  it  plain  that  the  com- 
panies were  operating  mider  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice and  affirmed  by  the  courts. 

The  House  and  Senate  agreed  that  the 
back  taxes  should  not  be  paid,  and  passed 
the  act  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
terms  "gross  income  from  mining"  and 
"ordinary  treatment  processes  normally 
applied  by  mine  owners  or  operatoi's  in 
order  to  obtain  the  commercially  market- 
able mineral  product  or  products"  to  cer- 
tain clays  and  shale  for  taxable  years 
beginning  before  December  14.  1959. 

If  the  bill  had  not  been  rushed 
through,  I  would  have  offered  an  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  an  equitable  amend- 
ment and  a  fair  one.  It  would  place 
dimension  or  ornamental  stone  in  the 
same  categoiT  with  shale  and  clay. 

The  bill  has  been  passed.  I  suppose 
my  remedy  is  to  wait  until  another  rev- 
enue bill  comes  before  the  Senate.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  amendment  would  be  per- 
tinent or  relevant  to  such  a  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ruling  of  the  Chair,  upon  advice  from 
the  Parhamentarian,  is  that  it  would 
require  unanimous  consent  for  the  con- 
sideration of  any  motion  affecting 
amendments  or  any  action  on  the  bill 
which  was  passed  today.  It  would  be  in 
order  for  the  Senator  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment to  some  other  revenue  bill  which 
comes  to  the  Senate  from  the  House. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Only  to  a  bill  coming 
from  the  House? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
because  revenue  bills  must  originate  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
OfHcer.  If  I  correctly  understand  the 
situation,  nothing  can  be  done  at  this 
time  unle.ss  I  move  to  reconsider;  and  I 
a.ssume  tliat  would  not  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  A  motion  to  recon- 
sider would  not  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  motion  would  not 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  amendment,  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  so  that  at  the 
appropriate  time,  when  a  revenue  meas- 
ure comes  to  the  Senate  from  the  House. 
I  can  make  an  attempt  to  do  what  I 
had  hoped  to  do  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
<H.R.  7057)  relating  to  the  application 
of  the  terms  "gross  income  from  min- 
ing" and  "ordinary  treatment  processes 
normally  applied  by  mineowners  or  op- 
erators in  order  to  obtain  the  commer- 
cially  marketable   luineral   product   or 
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products"  to  certain  clays  and  shale  for 
taxable  years  beginning  before  Decem- 
ber 14,  1959,  and  the  amendment  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ho^ise 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Election  for  Past  Years. — In  the  case  of 
brick  and  tile  clay,  fire  clay,  or  shale  used  by 
the  mine  owner  or  operator  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  building  or  paving  brick,  drainage 
and  rooting  tile,  sewer  pipe,  flower  pots,  and 
kindred  products  (without  regard  to  the  ap- 
plicable rate  ol  percentage  depletion).  If  av 

election  Is  made  under  subsection  (c),  for 
the  purpose  of  applying  section  613(c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (and  corre- 
sponding provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1939)  for  each  of  the  taxable  years 
with  respect  to  which  the  election  is 
effective — 

(1)  gross  Income  from  the  property  shall 
be  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  for  which 
the  manufactured  products  are  sold  during 
the  taxable  year  except  that  with  respect  to 
any  manufactured  prodvict  gross  income 
from  the  property  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  $12.50  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  short  tons  used  in  the  manufd'-- 
tured  product  sold  during  the  taxable  year, 
and 

(2)  for  purposes  of  computing  the  50  per 
centum  limitation  under  section  613(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (or  the 
corresponding  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1939).  the  taxable  income 
from  the  property  (computed  without  allow- 
ance for  depletion)  shall  be  an  amount 
which  is  the  same  proportion  of  the  taxable 
income  from  the  manufactured  products 
sold  during  the  taxable  year  which  the  gross 
Income  from  the  property  (determined  under 
paragraph  (1))  is  of  the  total  amount  for 
which  the  manufactured  products  are  sold 
during  the  taxable  year. 

(  b)  Years  to  Which  Applicable.-  -An  elec- 
tion made  under  subsection  (c)  to  have  the 
provisions  of  this  section  apply  shall  be 
effective  for  all  taxable  years  beginning  be- 
fore  January    1,   1961.   in   resp>ect   of  which — 

( 1 )  the  assessment  of  a  deficiency, 

(2)  the  refund  or  credit  of  an  overpay- 
ment, or 

(3)  the  commencemeiit  of  a  suit  for  re- 
covery of  a  refund  under  section  7405  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 

is  not  prevented  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  by  the  operation  of  any  law 
or  rule  of  law.  Such  election  shall  also  be 
effective  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  be- 
fore January  1,  1961,  in  respect  of  which  an 
assessment  of  a  deficiency  has  been  made  but 
not  collected  on  or  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(C)  Time  and  Manner  of  Election. — An 
election  to  have  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion apply  shall  be  made  by  the  taxpayer  on 
or  before  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  of  final 
regulations  issued  under  authority  of  sub- 
section (f).  and  shall  be  made  in  such  form 
and  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  by  regulations 
Such  election,  If  made,  may  not  be  revoked, 

(d)  Statutes  of  Limitation. — Notwith- 
standing any  other  law,  the  period  within 
which  an  assessment  of  a  deficiency  attrib- 
utable to  the  election  under  subsection  (C) 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  any  taxable 
year  for  which  such  election  is  effective,  and 
the  period  within  which  a  claim  for  refund 
or  credit  of  an  overpayment  attributable  to 
the  election  under  such  subsection  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  any  such  taxable  year, 
shall  not  expire  prior  to  one  year  after  the 
last  day  for  making  an  election  under  sub- 
section (c) .    An  election  by  a  taxpayer  under 


subsection  (c)  shall  be  considered  a.s  a  con- 
sent to  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 

(e)  Terms;  Applicability  of  Other  Laws. — 
Except  where  otherwise  distinctly  ex- 
pressed or  manifestly  intended,  terms  used 
In  this  section  shall  have  the  same  meaning 

as  when  used  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (or  corresponding  provi.sions  oif  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939)  and  all  pro- 
vision-: of  law  shall  apply  with  respect  to  lhi.= 
.section  as  if  this  section  were  a  part  of  such 
Code  (or  corresponding  provisions  of  the  I:i- 
terna!    Revenue    Code    of    1939i 

(f)  Regulations — -The  .Secretary  at  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  .-hall  jirescnbe  such 

regulations  as  may  be  neoessary  to  carrv"  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section 

Amend  the  title  so  :as  to  read  "An  act 
rclatuig  to  the  determination  of  grofjs  in- 
come from  the  property  for  taxable  year.s 
prior  to  1961  in  the  case  of  certain  clays 
and  shale  which  were  used  in  the  njami- 
lacfure  of  certain  clay  prodticts." 

.AMF.NUME.rJr 

On  p;ige  2.  line  6.  strike  out  '  sluUe  and 
clay'  "  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "  'shale", 
'clay',  and  'stone  (used  or  sold  for  UKe  by 
the  mine  owner  or  operator  as  dimeinsion 
stone  or  ornamental  stone  i  '  ". 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  equitably 
and  fairly  the  position  here  taken.  I 
believe,  should  be  su.stained.  The  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  7057  should  havf  boen 
amended  to  include  the  lime.'^tone  prod- 
ucts. That  is  the  proper  way  to  .solve 
the  dilemma. 

For  reasons  I  have  alieady  stated,  be- 
cause I  was  called  to  the  ofTice  I  waf.  un- 
able to  be  in  the  ch.amber  at  the  tune 
the  bill  was  passed. 

I  think,  in  the  closing  days  of  the  ses- 
sion, when  amendments  or  bills  are  pend- 
ing. Senators  should  be  Kiven  notice,  so 
that  a  situation  .such  as  this  woul,<l  not 
develop. 


A  PUBLIC  SERVICE  BROADCAST 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in 
the.se  days  when  ciitici.-^m  is  often  di- 
rected at  the  broadcasting  medium,  I 
should  like  to  invite  attention  to  a  sin- 
gular example  of  alert  and  useful  public 
service  proKraminsj;. 

Last  week  the  Senate  passed  by  a  vole 
of  73  to  14  legislation  to  establish  a 
U.S.  Agency  for  Aims  Control  and  Dis- 
armament. The  bill  i-j  thou:  ht  i)y  many 
to  be  an  important  step  toward  our  ulti- 
mate goal  of  arms  control  and  the  rule  of 
law  throughout  the  world. 

An  interesting  and  informative  back- 
ground pro&ram  on  the  sub.ject  of  dis- 
armament was  broadca.st  before  the 
Senate  action  by  radio  station  WNEW  in 
New  York  as  a  soven-pai  t  series  of  ex- 
planations of  the  disarmament  prob- 
lem. The  series  was  scheduled  within 
regular  new.scasts  so  as  to  reach  the 
largest  possible  audience.  WNEW  Ra- 
dio enjoys  a  national  reputation  for  the 
excellence  of  its  newscasts,  having  In  re- 
cent years  won  the  Peabody  Award,  the 
Headiiners  Club  Award,  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  Award,  the  Ohio  State 
Award — twice — and  the  Brotherhood 
Av/ard  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews — al.so  twice,  the 
only  times  any  medium  has  won  this 
award  for  2  successive  years — and  the 
Alfred  P.  Sloan  Safety  Award. 


These  di.scu.ssions  of  the  disarma- 
ment problem  included  tapes  of  the 
actual  voices  of  key  figures  in  the  history 
of  elTorts  at  di.sarmament,  including 
Bernard  Baruch:  former  U.N.  Ambassa- 
dor James  Wadsworth:  our  special  di*;- 

annament  adviser.  John  McCloy;  and 
Senator  Everett  M  Dirk.srn  It  was 
a  well  balanced  and  highly  informative 
dii^cussion  of  a  critical  problem,  which 
nirluded  even  the  piopa';anda  pitch  of 
Khrushchev  wcoin;^  the  iininfoimed 

Becau.se  this  series  was  a  valuable 
contribution  to  national  thinking  on  this 

subject  and  because  I  believe  that  tlie 
contents  of  these  valuable  broadcasts 
ought  to  be  given  wider  dissemination  I 
ask  unanimo;:.s  consent  that  the  .script 
of  this  series  be  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional REeORn. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  .script 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recort, 
as  follows ; 

Dhasmamfnt  PRorn.E 

(A  special    WNEW   news   series  on    the  dl=;- 
nrmament       problem      as       broadcast       on 
WNEW   radio.    Sept.    1.    1961) 
'Produced   and   edited   by   Lee   Hanna   with 
Dirk  Mers<jn  and  Sheldon  Huff  man;  written 
by     Lee     Hanna,     Henry     Cassldy      Martin 
V/e!don.     Martin     Caldln.     and     Ru.ss     Hearn. 
researched     by     Claire     R.iclne       narrated     by 
Henry     Cassidy.       CorresjxjnUents       Lincoln 
Haruer,    Martin    Caldln     Ru.'-s    Henrn    (Ger- 
many).  Martin   Weldon    ('Washington)). 

PART    1.    LITE    AND    DEATH 

Mr    Cassidy.    It   was  16  years  a^o       A  B   29. 

hlgli  over  Japan,  dropped  the  bomb.  M.irtm 
Ci^idin  recalls  It. 

Mr  Caidin  The  officers  and  airmen  of  the 
509th  Bomb  Group  on  Tinlan  Lsland  in  the 
Pacific  a'=isemb!ed  in  a  large  shack.  Out- 
side the  barred  door  a  heavy  force  of  armed 
guards  pairoled  the  area,  with  orders  to 
shoot  any  intruders  The  men  of  the  50yth 
Group  flew  specially  modified  B  29  heavy 
bombers.  Thr^t  night  they  were  briefed  tor 
a  secret  assignment,  and  they  were  shiK-lted 
by   what  their   briefing  officer   told    them 

Officer's  voice-  Now.  during  your  training 
period  you  were  called  upon  to  do  many 
strange  things.  There  was  reason  for  all  of 
that  because  this  bomb  that  you're  going 
to  u.se  is  not  an  ordinary  bomb.  It's  not  a 
thousand-pounder  Its  not  a  10- ton  block- 
buster. This  bomb  ha.<:  the  strength  of 
20.000  tons  of  TNT 

Mr  Caidin.  In  ttie  early  morning  darkn?sj; 
f)f  August  5.  a  B-29  known  as  Enola  Gay 
roared  olT  the  runway  of  Tinlan  I.sland  and 
headed  for  Japan.  Exactly  at  9  15  n  m.  the 
morning  of  August  .5.  1945  the  bombardier 
aboard  the  Enola  Gny  squeezed  a  rele.iie 
trigger.  A  heavy  object  fell  away  from  the 
B-29.  then  6  miles  over  the  citv  of  Hiro- 
shima. Fifty  seconds  later  atomic  wiir  wa.s  a 
reality. 

(Txpe:  Atom  bomb  blast  H  >ld  then  un- 
der and  out.) 

Mr.  Caidin.  A  blinding  glare  of  light 
flashed  outward  for  miles  and  intense  heat 
burst  into  Hiroshima.  A  shock  wave  with 
the  force  of  a  steel  wall  smashed  the  city's 
buildings  into  lubble,  and  a  great  ball  of 
fire,  a  thousand  feet  across,  roared  its  fury 
at  the  world  and  rose  atop  a  pillar  of  atomic 
smoke  to  more  than  50.000  feet  In  the 
flames  that  followed  this  blast  and  the  wo,-!d 
panic  that  ensued.  80.000  J.ipanese  died. 

Mr.  Cassidy.  The  atomic  age  was  b  rn 
And  1  year  later  Beinard  Baruch  stood  bef.)re 
the  United  Nations 

Mr.  Baruch.  We  are  here  to  m.nke  a  choice 
between  the  quick  and  the  dead  That  Is 
our   business.     We   of    this    Nation,   desirous 
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of  helping  to  bring  peace  to  the  world,  and 
realizing  the  heavy  obligations  upon  us,  aris- 
ing from  our  possession  of  the  means  of  pru- 
dvicing  the  bomb,  are  prepared  to  make  otir 
lull  contribution  toward  eflective  control  of 
atomic  energy  We  propose  this  manufac- 
ture of  atomic  bombs  shall  stop 

Mr  Cassidy  With  the  announcement  on 
Wednesday  that  tlie  Soviet  Union  will  resume 
nuclear  te.sts,  the  world  once  again  has  be- 
come very  much  concerned  alx>ut  disarma- 
ment. Statesmen  agree  that  disarmament  is 
one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  our 
lime — perhaps  the  most  iniportant  On  lt.s 
solution  depends  a  future  ol  peace  or  war.  of 
life  or  death.  Yet  the  world  is  taking  the 
opposite  course  in  an  accelerated  arms  race 
Berlin  today,  not  Hiroshima,  has  been 
miking  the  headlines  most  recently  It's  a 
trouble  spot — one  of  many — in  a  troubled 
world  The  experts  say  there  will  be  no  war 
over  Berlin  I  remember  when  they  said 
there  would  be  none  over  Poland  But.  Ber- 
lin magnifies  the  problem  of  disarmament. 
because  even  if  that  single  issue  could  be 
.settled,  or  sidestepped,  we  know  that  the 
cold  war  can  flare  up  hot  m  some  other  unex- 
pected place  Disarmament  is  the  overall 
problem  that  must  be  settled.  If  the  world  is 
to  be  assured  of  peace. 


Disarmament  Profile 

part  ii  histort 
Mr  Cassidy  Students  of  the  problem  of 
disarmament  recall  that  in  the  early  part 
Of  our  century,  before  World  War  I.  negotia- 
tions on  disarmament  were  concerned  with 
balloons — not  missiles,  with  dum  dum  bul- 
lets— not  warheads;  with  poison  gas — not 
radiation  slciiness 

Dlsarman^ent  was  an  important  and  seem- 
ingly Insoluble  problem  then  ..  as  it  is 
today. 

What  is  it  all  about?  You've  read  about 
It.  Heard  about  it  But,  what  is  It  really  all 
about? 

Correspondent  Lincoln  Harner  traces  the 
recent  history  of  disarmament  talks  *  •  * 
more  than  a  half  century  of  lack  of  progress 
Mr  HARN131  Tlie  modern  history  of  dis- 
armament. Henry,  started  with  the  peace 
conference."  at  The  Hagtie  in  Holland  during 
1899  and  1907  Russia.  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land were  the  signatories  We  all  know  how- 
successful  those  conferences  were  Wc  found 
out  m  World  War  I 

In    1919    disarmament  was   stressed   In    the 
Versailles  Treaty,  and   the  fovirth  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson's   14  points  demanded   that   na- 
tional armaments  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
point  consistent  with  domestic  safety      The 
League  of  Nations  wrestled   with    that  from 
1920    to    1935    when     the    coiiterence    didn't 
really    formally    end.       Nobody    showed     up 
one   day   and  they   tacitly   agreed    to   call    it 
quits      In  July  of    1932   it    looked   like   they 
were    getting    close    when    France.    Britain. 
and    the   United    States    agreed    that    air    at- 
tack   agaliist    civilian    population    would    be 
prohibited  and  that  tanks  and  artillery  be 
limited    in   size    and   that   chemical    warfare 
be   banned       Germany   and   the   Sovct   Union 
voted    against.      In    1921.    there    wa^    an    at- 
tempt   at    naval    disarmament    when    a    five- 
power     treaty    was    signed     limiting     Great 
Britain  and  the  Uiiited  States  to  five  battle- 
ships each  and  Japan  to  three.    But  in  1927, 
Britain  and  the  United  States  disagreed      In 
1931      Britain,      the     United      States.      Japan. 
France,  and  Italy  decided  on  a  5-year  holiday 
in  the  construction  of  capital  ships  and  a 
limitation   on   submarines   and   aircraft   car- 
riers      Oermanzy    ignored   it 

And  this  by  no  means  covers  all  the  talks. 
the  conferences,  the  commissions  and 
agencies  set  up  to  try  to  find  the  solution 
to  the  disarmament  problem  By  no  means. 
Since     1900    scarcely    a    year     has    gone     by 


without  some  attempt  on  the  part  of  some 
major  power  to  bring  to  pass  some  agree- 
ment on  some  phase  or  another  of  disarma- 
ment By  1939.  the  only  thing  the  world 
had  to  show  for  Its  disarmament  efforts  wae 

World   War  II 
Mr   Cassidy    And,  following  World  War  II 

mr.re  talk  at  the  UN  Why  cant  we  agree? 
What   are   the    problems'' 

Well,  one  of  the  problems  is  the  general 
apathy  disarmament  generates  despite  its 
importance 

I  happen  to  know  that  the  ladies  of  East 

Fishklll  in  Dutchess  County,  N  Y  are  hold- 
ing meetings  but  only  to  get  ready  for  their 
fashion  show  this  September      There  is  lively 

discussion  around  the  bar  of  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  in  Manhattan,  but  us  about 
Roger  Marls  and  Mickey  Mantle 

The  Congress  is  in  no  hurry  to  create  the 
disarmament  agency  requested  by  President 
Kennedy  Right  now  it's  more  interested 
m  pressing  toward  adjournment 

Disarmamenf  Well,  it's  a  difficult  prob- 
lem to  imderstand  It  has  been  arovind  for 
a  long  time  and  there  Is  no  solution  in  sight 

And.  m  the  background,  a  buildup  of 
armies  and  a  threat  of  a  bomb  equal  to  100 
million  tons  of  TNT  If  that  bomb  goes 
off.  talk  of  disarmament  may  cea.se  forever 
Disarmament  In  an  empty  world  will  cease 
to  be  a  problem. 


so  that  more  and  more  far-reaching  pro- 
posals may  be  put  into  effect 

Mr  Cassidy.  Control  is  the  problem.  If 
we  disarm  how  do  we  know  the  Russians 
will  This  has  been  the  major  stumbling 
Dlock  in  disarmament  negotiations  down 
through  the  years 

Botli  sides  say  they  are  m  favor  of  inter- 
national control — the  question  is.  How  far 
should  inspection  extend''  The  West  wants, 
a  neutral  control  observer  The  Soviet*  in- 
.'.ist  upon  a  "troika"— a  three-man  team 
One  from  their  side,  one  from  our  side,  and 

■;)ne  neutral  Each  would  have  veto  power 
.^nd  we  see  this  as  rendering  the  team 
jxiwerless 

This  September  at  the  U.N.,  we  will  pre- 
sent a  whole  new  approach  to  the  problem. 
Its  provisions  have  not  been  made  public 
in  advance — but  its  details  have  been 
worked  out  at  the  highest  levels  of  govern- 
ment. And  its  ultimate  purpose  will  be  an 
orderly  world  in  which  all  nation-:  can  safely 
set  aside  their  arms  and  cooperate  in  peace 
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P.ART    III      THE    t"   N      MAKES    A    TRY 

Mr  Cassidy,  The  United  Nations  would 
seem  the  likely  place  to  take  up  the  discus- 
sion of  disarmament.  It  has  been  discussed 
there  before  and  will  be  again  in  the  16th 
General  Assembly  beginning  September  19 
One  wonders  whether  thus  attempt  at  reach- 
ing a  solution  to  the  problem  will  get  any 
further  than  the  one  last  September  when 
more  than  20  heads  of  state  and  chiefs 
of  governnient  niade  known  their  views  on 
how  to  bring  about  disarmament.  Among 
them,  India's  Prime  Minister  Nehru 

Mr  NiHRV  If  within  the  next  3  or  4  years 
effectiv*  disarmament  is  not  agreed  to  and 
Implemented  then  it  may  be  too  late  And 
all  the  good  will  in  the  world  will  not  be 
able  to  stop  the  drift  to  certain  disaster. 

Mr  Cassidy  But  the  question— what  dis- 
armament principles  should  be  endorsed  by 
the  General  Assembly  That's  where  the 
division  of  views  comes  at  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Soviet  Union  insists  upon  general  and 
complete  disarmament — as  outlined  here  by 
the  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Valerian 
Zorin. 

Russian  i  f ade  under  for  translation)  The 
Soviet  Government  proposes  that  all  states 
shovild  carry  out  gradually,  in  three  consec- 
utive stages,  dtiniig  an  agreed  period  of  time, 
the  complete  and  final  elimination  of  all 
their  armed  forces  and  armaments,  and  that 
this  elimination  should  be  carried  out 
under  strict  and  effective  international  con- 
trol. 

Mr  Cassidt.  Strict  and  eflective  Inter- 
national control  is  the  key  to  disarmament. 
Tlie  Soviet  Union,  with  its  dcmandt,  lor  com- 
plete and  universal  disarmament,  has  a  slo- 
gan that  is  popular  among  many  peoples. 
Tlie  United  States  has  won  less  popularity, 
has  seemed  to  be  carping  in  its  demands 
for  a  system  of  inspection  to  guard  against 
a  surprise  attack. 

This  is  the  way  former  UN.  Ambassador 
James  Wadsworth  described  the  US  posi- 
tion , 

Mr  Wadsworth.  It  should  be  fairly  bal- 
anced betweeii  the  two  sides  giving  neither 
a  significant  military  advant,age.  It  should 
have  adequate  inspec'ion  aiid  verification 
thus  assuring  each  side  that  the  other  side 
IS  keeping  its  promises.  It  should  proceed 
step  by  step,  building  confidence  as  it  goes, 
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PART  IV,    IT  SOUNDS  SO  GOOD 

(Tape     Khrushchev,   est  and  under '» 
Mr     Cassidy    This    is    the    voice    of    Nikna 
Sergeyovitcli    Khrushchev.    Chairman    of    the 
Council    of    Ministers    of    the    Soviet    Union. 

It's  September  1959  and  Khrushchev  is  ad- 
dressing the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  hears  him  make  a  startling  pro- 
posal 

Khrushchev's  voice  up  and  under  trans- 
l.itor  Over  a  period  of  4  years  all  states 
should  affect  complete  disarmament  and 
.should  no  longer  have  any  means  of  waging 
war. 

Mr.  Cassidy.  "General  ai:id  complete  dis- 
armament." Khrushchev  said,  "down  not 
only  to  the  last  nuclear-tipped  missile  but 
also  to  the  last  soldier's  rifle  " 

It  sounded  so  good.  And  it  made  good 
propaganda.  Why  don't  we  agree  to  the  So- 
\ict  proposal  For  an  analysis  of  what 
Khrushchev  would  like  to  have  us  buy.  here 
IS  Correspondent  Rnss  Hearn  re;x)rting  from 
Europe 

Mr.    Hearn.   Does    the    Soviet    leader    really 
want  disarmament,  general,  complete  or  any 
otiier   kind''     The    answer    to   that   question 
se»ms  to  be  yes— on  Khrushchev's  own  terms. 
But    the   key    points    in   his   terms   are    that 
disarmam.ent   comes   before   coiitrol.    first    of 
all.   end    then,   that   there's    no    need   for   an 
international    military    force    strong    enough 
to  police  the  peace  in  a  disarmed  world.    On 
inspection  of  a  disarmament  pact,  he  thinks 
that  "inspection  "  is  just   a   fancy   word   for 
spying-     The    Kremlin    wants    control    only 
after  West  and  East  have  disarmed       In  other 
words,     during     the     months     and     years     it 
would  take   to  dismantle  military  might,  in 
the   event   of   an   agreement    to   disarm,    we 
would    jtist   have    to    take    it    on    faith    that 
Moscow  was  destroying  its  weapons  too      At 
best,    on    the    basis    of    past    performance,    a 
very     risky     bet.       Now     when     Khrushchev 
urged   general    and    complete    disarmament 
at    the    UN.    he    added    that    all    countries 
would     keep    enough     men    under    arms    lor 
what    he   called   internal    security       In   such 
a  disarmed  world  a  truly  international  army 
to    keep    the    peace    would    be    an    absolute 
necessity,  und  it  would  have  to  be  stronger 
than     any     nation's     internal     police     force 
This    is     something     the     Soviet     Union     has 
never  shown  the  slightest  willingness  to  ac- 
cept.    'Until  it  does    "general  and  complete 
disarmament"    will    remain    Just    what    It 
sounds  like— a  striking  but  largely  meaning- 
less propaganda  slogan 

Mr.  Cassidy.  We  say  work  out  a  system 
of  Inspection  and  control  and  then  disarm. 
The  Russians  say  no.  Trust  us.  Disarm 
first.     Inspect  later. 
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The  safeguard  the  Russians  want  Is  con- 
trol by  a  'troika"  team,  In  which  one  man 
would  represent  the  West,  another  the  Soviet 
Union  and  a  third  the  neutral  states.  That 
•troika"  Idea,  which  the  Soviet  negotiators 
have  found  useful  in  defeating  International 
settlements,  is  named  for  a  three-horse 
Russian  sled  or  carriage  which  can  be  slowed 
to  a  halt  when  one  horse  sulks. 

We  don't  plan  to  hitch  our  horse  to  their 
■'troika." 

What  the  West  wants  Is  a  foolproof  In- 
spection system,  and  that  would  mean  on- 
the-spot  observation  within  the  Soviet 
Union.     The   Russians    call    this   espionage. 

So.  you  can  see  why  Khrushchev's  dis- 
armament proposal  sounds  so  gocd — but 
looks  so  dangerous. 


Disarmament  Pkofii,e 
part  v.  two  sides  of  the  story 

Mr.  Cassidy.  If  you  read  Pravda  or  Tass  or 
If  you  listen  to  the  radio  In  the  Soviet  Union 
or  any  of  the  barbed  wire  nations — Bulgaria, 
Rumania,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland.  Hungary — 
you  get  an  altogether  different  side  of  the 
story  of  disarmament.  They  are  right.  We 
are  wrong.  They  are  for  disarmament. 
We're  against.  They  are  for  peace.  We  are 
for  war. 

Here's  how,  on  Wednesday,  the  Soviet 
Union  tried  to  Justify  the  resumption  of 
nuclear  testing.  This  is  an  English  language 
broadcast  from  Radio  Moscow. 

Russian  (est  and  under  translator)  :  It  is 
with  regret  that  the  Soviet  Government  has 
decided  to  carry  out  nuclear  tests.  It  has 
been  forced  to  take  such  a  step  because  the 
policy  of  the  foremost  NATO  powers,  the 
United  States,  Britain.  France,  and  the  Fed- 
eral German  Republic,  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
no  other  choice.  The  Soviet  people  and  the 
Soviet  Government  can't  Ignore  the  fact, 
that  again.  Just  as  20  years  ago,  sinister  war 
clouds  are  gathering  on  the  approaches  to 
our  frontiers  and  that  West  Germany  and 
the  present  allies  of  the  German  military 
are  in  a  fever  of  war  preparation. 

Mr.  Cassidt.  The  professed  regret  of  the 
Soviet  Government  at  its  decision  to  re- 
sume nuclear  testing  is  shared  by  the  al- 
lied governments  •  •  •  one  of  the  few  things 
they  do  share  with  the  Russians  at  this 
point.  But  It  must  be  realized  that  it  is 
the  Russians,  not  the  Allies,  who  have  start- 
ed this  new  lap  In  the  arms  race  and  they 
are  the  ones  who  have  put  up  this  new 
fever  of  war  preparation. 

Radio  Free  Europe  monitors  broadcasts 
from  the  Iron  Curtain  countries.  Let's  hear 
how  the  Communists  have  treated  the  sub- 
ject of  disarmament,  and  let's  hear,  too,  the 
side  of  the  story  the  Russians  dont  tell 
their  captive  peoples — our  side.  Here  is  the 
report  from  the  Bulgarian  radio. 

Bulgarian  (translated)  :  The  Western 
Powers  have  advanced  a  wholly  unaccept- 
able plan.  'While  it  aims  at  banning  nuclear 
rockets,  where  the  Soviet  Union  has  an  in- 
disputable advantage,  it  permits  the  West- 
ern Powers  to  keep  their  atomic  air  forces. 

Mr.  Cassidy.  The  truth?  The  West  pro- 
posed cessation  of  production  of  all  flsslon- 
able  materials  for  weapons,  and  we  called 
for  immediate  formation  of  an  International 
disarmament  organization  to  Initiate  arms 
reduction.  Typical  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda, is  this  report  monitored  from  Soviet 
controlled  radio  In  Czechoslovakia. 

Czech  conunentator  (translated)  :  The 
West  U  clearly  against  any  meaningful  dis- 
armament agreement.  The  Socialist  dele- 
gation could  not  have  stayed  In  Geneva 
because  the  West  wanted  only  to  exploit 
this  meeting  for  propaganda  purposes. 

Mr.  Cassidt.  The  facts?  The  Communist 
action  came  at  a  point  where  new  and  con- 
structive Western  proposals  were  about  to 
be  presented,  proposals  that  represented  a 


significant  advance  toward  a  mutvial  agree- 
ment. We  noted  how  they  asked  France 
detailed  questions;  how  they  requested  re- 
plies from  the  United  States,  and  then  before 
these  replies  could  be  put  on  record,  how 
they  cut  the  meeting  off  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  evc*e  from  the  French  delegate  the  cry 
"This   Is   scandal.     This    is    hooliganism. 

That's  the  other  side  of  the  story  '  '  * 
the  only  side  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
permit   its  captive   nations   to   hear. 

But.  It's  important  to  hear  b<jth  stdss  of 
the  disarmament  story — theirs  and  ours;  to 
determine  our  differences,  probe  for  the 
truth,  seek  the  answers,  and  find  a  aoiu- 
tion;  become  warless  men.  before  this  out- 
worn earth  becomes  a."?  dead  and  col«l  as 
the  moon. 

Disarmament   Profile 
p.irt    vi    ks    kqt.'hc^    for    peace 

Mr.  C.\ssiDY.  For  years,  in  fact  for  den- 
turies.  disarmament  has  been  left  la..-gcly  to 
the  experts.  They  have  evolved  vast  plans 
but  they  haven't  done  any  disarmi.ig.  Now, 
in  this  time  of  crisis,  the  United  States  Is 
taking  this  problem  to  the  highest  level 
with  a  man  of  cabinet  rank  to  be  in  cti«jgc. 
reporting   directly   to   the  President. 

The  Kennedy  administration  is  prea*ing 
its  bill  for  a  separate,  permanent  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  And.  one  man  who  Is  very 
much  in  favor  of  it  is  a  New  York  baaker. 
former  High  Commissioner  for  Germany,  and 
now  a  special  adviser  to  the  President  on 
disarmament.  John  J.  McCloy. 

Mr.  McCloy.  I'm  coming  to  feel  with  each 
week  that  goes  by  and  each  headline  that 
I  read  the  need  for  sue  ■.  an  Agency  in  the 
Government  grows  more  vu-gent.  Some  say 
that  It's  a  poor  time  to  be  talking  about 
a  Disarmament  Agency  when  we're  building 
up  our  Armed  Forces  and  Increasing  the 
Berlin  garrison.  But  with  every  threat  of 
the  use  of  modern  weapons.  It  seems  axio- 
matic to  me  at  least,  that  now  of  all  times 
we  should  have  an  cfflcient  Government 
agency  to  deal  with  this  problem  of  dis- 
armament and  of  arms  control  for  aa  ef- 
fective  means    of    keeping   the    peace. 

Mr.  Cassidt.  But,  reaction  to  a  new  Dis- 
armament Agency  Is  niixed  •  *  •  it  was 
that  even  before  the  Soviet  Union  anncanccd 
It  would  resume  nuclear  tests.  Now,  it's 
doubtful  that  the  bill  for  the  new  Agency 
will  pass  Congress  in  this  session.  And  on 
that  subject,  this  report  from  our  Washing- 
ton ne'ws  chief,  Martin  Weldon.  who  attended 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  hearings  on  the 
proposed  Agency: 

Mr.  Weldon.  Speaking  in  favor  of  a  per- 
manent Agency  for  Disarmament.  State  Sec- 
retary Rusk  told  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  that  the  cost  of  this  proposed 
Agency  would  be  only  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
of  the  money  Congress  recently  approprltited 
to  build  up  our  defenses.  Before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  last  week 
appeared  a  parade  of  distin^valshcd  witneyses 
all  in  favor.  It  was  a  notably  bipartisan 
group.  They  all  spoke  eloque.itly,  some- 
times it  seemed  desperntely,  for  the  idea  of 
reducing  or  ellmln:;tipg  m.'-.nklnd's  power 
to  blow   Itself   up. 

These  men  know,  de.spite  all  tlie  d'.FCour- 
agements  that  a  s..irt  must  be  made,  for 
the  plain  fact  is  that  disarm.iment  is  not 
really  a  popular  Idei.  Soma  Con?Te3«nen 
and  Senators  report  th.it  their  mall  shows 
that  public  opinion  la  not  In  favor  of  the 
Peace  Agency.  Maybe  what  we  need  is  a  new 
slogan  like  "peace,  it's  pos.slble." 

Mr.  Cassbdy.  Although  general  approval  of 
the  plan  had  been  expressed  by  Members  of 
both  parties  in  Congress — that  was  before 
the  Russian  announcement  ending  the  t^st 
ban. 

Now,  there's  talk  of  abandoning,  at  least 
t<x  the  present,  plans  for  the  Peace  Agency 


The  reasoning  being  that  a  Disarmament 
Agency,  a  Peace  Agency,  is  hardly  Justified 
at  a  time  when  an  Armament  Agency  would 
seem  more  ufefui.  But  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  sees  it  differently.  'Keep  trying,"  he 
says  And  this  month  we  will  try  again  at 
the  U  N  If  the  Disarmament  Agency  is  ap- 
proved, it  will  try  again— through  research 
into  all  aspects  of  the  arms  race,  through 
recommendations  to  the  President,  through 
more  negotiations  with  foreign  countries.  If 
thf  Disarmament  Agency  is  approved  it  will. 
as  Mr.  Rusk  sees  it.  '  iipply  our  best  talents 
to  one  of  the  most  urgent  tasks  uf  our 
?ri.eratlon." 

What  we  will  be  doing,  despite  the  current 
Soviet  provocation,  is  keeping  tlie  door  ujjen 
to  disarmament.  The  ulternative  is  not 
pieafcant  to  contemplate. 


Disarmament  Profile 
FART  VII.  test  ban 

Ridlo  M  'Scow:  It  is  with  regret  thai  the 
Soviet  Government  has  decided  to  carry 
out  nuclear  te.sts  It  has  been  forced  to 
take  •   •    •. 

Mr.  Cassidt.  This  Is  the  voice  of  Radio 
Moscow  in  its  English  language  transmission. 
On  Wednesd.iy  it  g  ive  us  the  news  the  So- 
viet Union  had  decided  to  resume  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons,  ending  tlie  \u:untary  ban 
oa  tests  that  the  Russians,  the  Br'.ti.sh.  and 
tlie  Americans  have  been  observing  since 
1958 — while  they  tried  at  Geneva  to  work 
out  a  permanent  test  ban  treaty.  Here  is 
i-.jw  Moscow  explains  the  unilateral  abandon- 
mtat  of  the  test  ban 

Radio  Moscow;  The  Soviet  Government 
would  not  be  doin;?  its  sacred  duty  by  Its 
own  people,  the  peoples  of  the  Socialist  coun- 
tries or  the  otlier  nations  that  desire  a  life 
of  peace,  if,  in  face  of  the  threat  and  war 
preparations  of  t^e  United  States  and  some 
of  the  other  NATO  countries,  it  failed  to 
utilize  the  possibilities  It  h.as  to  improve  the 
most  effective  type  of  weapons  •  •  •  weap- 
ons that  can  cool  the  hotheads  in  some  of 
the  capitals  of  the  NATO  powers 

Mr  Cassidt.  So  here  we  go  again,  off  to 
the  arms  race — and  this  time  the  stakes  are 
higher  The  Russians  claim  they  can  build 
a  bomb  with  an  explosive  power  equivalent 
to  100  million  tons  of  TNT  In  Western 
capitals  reaction  to  the  Soviet  announce- 
ment has  been  one  of  some  alarm.  But  to 
others  the  end  of  the  test  ban  comes  as  a 
relief  There  are  those  who  believe,  that 
In  spite  of  the  voluntary  test  ban  that  has 
been  going  on,  the  Russians  have  actually 
been  condvctin^  tesfs  in  secret.  Now  they 
feel  it's  out  in  the  open  We  know  where 
we  stand  nnd  we  can  start  to  rebuild  our 
arsenal  Last  month  the  Senate  minority 
leader.  EvER^TT  Dirksen  told  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  he  had  reliable  informa- 
tion that  the  Russians  had  been  conducting 
secret  tests. 

Senator  Dirksfn  We  have  had  some  con- 
ferences with  various  people  and  it  wris  en 
that  basis  th?.t  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Soviet  Union  must  have  been  carry- 
ing en  tests — notwithstanding  the  denial 
that  was  made  by  Mr  KhruFhchev  and  others, 
pr.rtlcularly  so  when  Mr  K  has  been  boast- 
ing about  a  hundred-megaton   bomb. 

Mr.  Casstoy.  And  military  expert  Martin 
Calfl'.n  raises  the  question,  too. 

Mr.  Caidi.s-.  How  do  we  know  that  they 
have  not  been  secretly  testing  bombs  all 
this  time?  The  answer  is:  We  don't  know. 
We  don't  know  because  It's  impossible  to  de- 
tect explosions  If  you're  really  trying  to  hide 
them.  Now.  small  bombs  can  be  exploded 
in  deep  underground  caverns  made  of  rock. 
They  give  off  no  radio  activity  or  fallout 
that  can  be  detected  above  the  surface. 
There  are  no  Inspection  teams  In  Russia. 
Our  Instruments  cannot  tell  us  if  the  Rus- 
sians are  testing  bombs.     So  what  it  adds 
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up  to  is  that  for  the  last  several  years  we 
have  been  trusting  the  Russians.  We  have 
been  taking  their  word  that  no  bombs  have 
been  exploded  during  this  time 

Mr  Ca-ssidy  The  United  States  has  made  a 
nnal.  honest  effort  to  reach  agreement  with 
the  Russians  on  a  test  ban  treaty  The 
Geneva  talks  have  been  suspended  and  the 
issue  will  now  go  to  the  United  Nations  be- 
ginning in  New  York  September  19.  an  in- 
stitution that  has  had  a  notable  absence 
of  success  in  trying  to  stop  the  arms  race 
Instead  of  disarming,  instead  of  turning 
weapons  into  plows  and  using  atomic  energy 
(or  peace,  the  world  is  rearming  Unless 
wisdom  can  prevail,  the  ultimate  result  is 
bound  to  be  war  -and  this  war  might  very 
well  be  the  last. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  LETTER  CON- 
CERNING S  2233,  TO  AMEND  THE 
IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONALITY 
ACT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mi'.  Piesident.  in 
consideration  of  some  of  the  House 
amendmenUs  to  S.  2237.  an  act  to  amend 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  I 
called  upon  the  State  Department  for  its 
views  With  respect  to  this  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

A  number  of  the  provisions  added  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  S  2237 
have  not  been  considered  previously  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  For  that  rea.son, 
I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  find 
the  State  Department  letter  very  in- 
formative. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
complete  text  of  the  State  Department 
letter  to  me  dated  September  12.  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Department  or  Stati. 
Waah^ngion.    DC      September   12.   1961 
Hon   Kenneth  B   Keating. 
U.S.  Senate 

Dear  Senator  Keating  In  response  to 
your  request.  I  submit  herewith  the  De- 
partment's comments  on  S  2'237  as  passed 
by  the  House  on  September  6.  1961  As  you 
realize,  many  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  similar  in  content  to  those  contained  in 
S  1809.  Introduced  by  Senator  Dirksen  on 
May  4.  1961.  on  which  this  Department  sub- 
mitted its  report  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  July  12. 
1961. 

ELIC.IBl  E    ORPHANS    AND    ADOPTED    CHILDREN 

The  Department  is  glad  to  endorse  in  prin- 
ciple the  provisions  of  sections  1.  2.  3.  and 
4  of  the  bill,  the  main  purpose  of  which  is  to 
remove  eligible  orphans  from  quota  restric- 
tions and  to  place  tlie  orphan  adoption  pro- 
gram on  a  continuing  basis 

Referring  to  the  procedures  proposed  for 
determining  an  alien's  qualifications  for 
status  under  section  101  ( b)  i  1  m  Fi  ,  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  consular  officers  be  author- 
ized and  directed  to  conduct  the  necessary 
investigations  abroad  to  determine  whether 
the  alien  is  an  "eligible  orphan."  and  also 
the  qualifications  of  the  petitioner  and  his 
spouse  if  they  are  residing  abroad  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  qviestion  of  whether  an 
alien  is  classifiable  as  an  eligible  orphan' 
can  best  be  determined  by  those  who  have 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances which  make  him  available  for 
adoption  U  S  consular  officers  are  able 
to  make  this  determination  because  they 
are  In  a  position  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary  information   abroad   and  to  know  the 


facts  and  circumstances  When  the  person- 
nel of  another  agency  performs  this  investi- 
gative function  overseas,  it  results  neces- 
sarily in  an  increase  of  personnel  assigned 
abroad  with  the  attending  budgetary  de- 
mands, and  It  also  militates  against  our 
Government's  efforts  to  reduce  the  number 
of  Ciovernment  personnel  stationed  abroad. 
The  E>epartment  also  recommends  the  in- 
clusion of  language  wiiioh  would  make  it 
possible  for  a  qualified  Federal  agency  to 
offer  guidance  to  consular  officers  in  matters 
relating  to  adoption. 

JUDICIAL    review    of    DEPORTATION     ORDERS 

Section  5  would  provide  for  comprehensive 
procedures  to  govern  the  Judicial  review  of 
deportation  orders.  While  this  section  is  of 
interest  exclusively  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  this  Department  fully  endorses  its 
objectives. 

RACE    A.ND    ETHNIC    CL.ASSIFICATION 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  delete  the  words 
■  race  and  ethnic  classification'  from  section 
■J22  <a)  and  lO  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  The  Department  strongly 
endorses  the  removal  of  this  language  from 
the  statute  because  it  serves  no  purpose  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  immigration  laws 
and  has  been  a  source  of  misunderstanding 
and  irritation  to  visa  applicants 

DEFINITIONS 

The  provisions  of  sections  7  and  8  and 
wuuld  redefine  the  term  veteran'  to  in- 
clvide  persons  who  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  during  the 
Korean  crmfllct  and  prescribe  the  period  of 
"Korean  hostilities"  as  from  June  25.  1950 
to  July  1.  1955.  This  would  conform  the 
■Definitions"  section  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  substantive  amend- 
ments made  in  section  354  by  section  2  of 
the  act  of  August  2.  1959 

QVOTAS     FOR     NFW     POLITICAL     ENTITIES 

Section  9  would  amend  section  202(ei  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  in  two 
significant  respects: 

(a)  It  would  assure  to  new  political  en- 
tities an  immigration  quota  equal  to  the 
total  Of  quotas  or  subquotas  presently  estab- 
lished for  each  of  the  component  parts 
which  comprise  the  new  entity,  and 

(bi  It  would  eliminate  the  ceiling  of  2.000 
now  Imposed  on  the  aggregate  of  all  mini- 
mum quotas  within  the  Asia-Pacific  tri- 
angle. 

The  prompt  enactment  of  the  amendment 
described  under  (a)  is  of  particular  concern 
to  the  Department  in  view  of  the  Imminent 
independence  of  the  Wes.  Indies  Federation, 
now  expected  in  the  early  part  of  1962 
Upon  gaming  independence,  the  federation 
will  be  entitled  to  an  immigration  quota 
which.  If  computed  under  existing  law. 
would  amount  to  100  compared  with  a  total 
of  1.000  quota  numbers  now  available  to  the 
component  areas  of  the  Federation.  This 
reduction  would  be  highly  undesirable  from 
a  foreign  policy  point  of  view.  Conse- 
quently, the  Department  strongly  endorses 
the  proposed  amendment  which  would  au- 
thorize an  annual  quota  of  1.000  for  the 
Federation.  In  the  absence  of  this  amend- 
ment, the  United  States  would  be  placed  in 
the  position  of  restricting  the  Federation 
to  a  quota  of  100  upon  Its  acquisition  of  an 
independent  status 

While  it  is  recognized  that  this  amend- 
ment of  section  202iei  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  will  meet  the  immedi- 
ate problem  created  by  the  coming  inde- 
pendence of  the  West  Indies  Federatior..  the 
Department  wishes  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance from  a  foreign  policy  point  of  view  of 
placing  all  independent  areas  within  the 
Western  Hemisphere  on  an  equal  footing.  A 
policy  which  favors  certain  political  enti- 
ties by  classifying  them  as  nonquota  areas 


while  other  entities  falling  within  the  same 
general  description  and  located  in  the  same 
hemisphere  are  treated  as  quota  areas  is 
Injurlotis  to  our  foreign  relations. 

The  Department  also  favors  strongly  the 
amendment  described  under  (b)  Inasmuch 
as  any  reduction  in  quotas  as  required  by 
existing  law  would  adversely  affect  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States.  This 
amendment  is  of  particular  importance  in 
view  of  the  forthcoming  independence  of 
Western  Samoa  now  scheduled  for  January 
1.   1962 

FRAVDtLENT    M.ARRIAGES 

Section  10  of  the  bill  proposes  to  give  the 
Attorney  General  added  authority  to  prevent 
the  immigration  of  certain  aliens  who  pre- 
viously acquired  a  nonquota  status  or  a 
preference  quota  status  under  the  immigra- 
tion laws  by  reason  of  a  marriage  entered 
into  for  the  purpxase  of  evading  immigration 
laws.  The  Department  wishes  to  endorse 
this  amendment  In  principle. 

DANGEROUS    CONTAGIOUS    DISEASE 

Section  11  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
212(ai(6i  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  by  eliminating  the  specific  refer- 
ences to  tuberculosis  and  leprosy,  using  in- 
stead the  generic  term  "dangerotis  contagious 
disease  "  This  proposed  amendment  is  of 
particular  interest  to  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  It  i*  anticipated  that  the  regula- 
tions of  that  Service  will  interpret  the  term 
•  dangerous  contagious  disease"  to  include 
tviberculosis  and   leprosy. 

CODIFICATION    OF    REMEDIAL    LEGISLATION 

Sections  12.  13.  14  and  15  of  the  bill  would 
amend  section  212  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  so  as  to  include  the  remedial 
provisions  of  section  4  of  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 3.  1954.  and  sections  5,  6.  and  7  of  the 
act  of  September  11,  1957.  as  amended.  The 
Department  favors  as  sound  legislative  prac- 
tice the  incorporation  in  one  statute  of  all 
permanent  provisions  b.?aring  on  immigra- 
tion and  nationality. 

Consistent  with  the  procedure  laid  down 
in  section  212(d)(3)(A)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  whereby  the  Inad- 
missibility of  nonimmigrant  aliens  may  be 
waived  in  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Department  believes  that  any 
waiver  of  inadmissibility  under  the  proposed 
section  212  (f».  (g).  or  (h)  in  the  cases  of 
immigrants  should  likewise  be  conditioned 
upon  a  recommendation  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  by  the  consular  oCQcer  that  the 
alien  be  admitted  to  the  United  States 
despite  his  inadmissibility.  The  consular 
officer  who  has  the  statutory  responsibility 
of  examining  the  alien  in  connection  with 
his  visa  application  and  whose  finding  of  in- 
eligibility to  receive  a  visa  forms  the  basis 
for  any  discretionary  relief  under  the  pro- 
posed section  212  if  I.  (g».  or  (hi.  appears 
bef^t  equipped  to  develop  the  facts  from  his 
vantage  point  abroad  and  thus  to  enable 
the  Attorney  General  to  reach  a  proper 
decision 

waiver  of  deportabilitt 

Section  16  of  the  bill  amends  section  241 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
incorporate  certain  remedial  provisions  of 
law  now  contained  in  section  7  of  the  act  of 
September  11.  1957.  This  amendment  per- 
tains to  deportation  and  is  of  exclusive  con- 
cern to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

NATIO.N'ALITY    AMENDMENTS 

Section  17  would  amend  section  310  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  It  is  de- 
signed to  overcome  certain  judicial  inter- 
pretations of  the  saving  clause  of  the  natu- 
ralization provisions  of  law  by  establishing  a 
uniform  rule  of  naturalization.  This  amend- 
ment is  of  particular  Interest  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice 
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XVIDENCZ  Oi  OZNATUSAUZATION  FSOCSEDINGS 

Sections  18  and  10  of  th«  bill  relate  to  the 
revocation  of  natiiraliaatlon  and  to  the 
establUhment  of  kMS  of  nation  a]  Ity.  These 
proposed  amendments  are  primarily  of  Inter- 
est to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
RirrrNTioN  or  cmncwsHip  dzsptte  BxsmxNcx 

ABKOAO 

Section  20  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 354(4)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  by  extending  the  provisions  of  that 
paragraph  to  the  spouse  or  child  residing 
abroad  with  the  citizen  spouse  or  parent 
whose  case  Is  within  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (4).  The  Department  favors  the  en- 
actment of  this  amendment  since  it  would 
promote  family  tmlty  in  citizenship  status, 
and  decrease  the  demand  for  private  bills  in 
cases   heretofore   not  covered    by   paragraph 

TECHNICAL   AMENDMENTS    AND   REPEAL 
PROVISIONS 

Sections  21,  22,  23,  and  24  Involve  changes 
of  a  technical  nature  and  repet.l  certain 
statutes  as  well  as  several  temporary  enact- 
ments which,  under  the  bill,  are  consoli- 
dated with  the  basic  Immigration  law. 

The  Department  strongly  urges  that  sec- 
tion 34(b)  be  amended  by  inserting  "(4)" 
after  the  word  "Paragraphs"  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  subsection.  This  amendment 
would  give  this  Department  an  opportunity 
to  Issue  visas  to  some  350  refugee-escapees 
to  whom  visa  numbers  have  been  allocated 
under  section  15  of  the  act  of  September  11, 
1957,  but  to  whc»n,  according  to  latest  re- 
ports from  consular  offices  abroad,  visas  have 
not  as  yet  been  issued  for  reasons  beyond 
the  control  of  the  aliens  Involved.  In  the 
absence  of  this  amendment,  the  authority 
for  the  Issuance  of  these  visas  would  termi- 
nate with  the  enactment  of  the  bill  which 
would  create  considerable  hardship  in  these 
cases. 

QUOTA    STATUS    FOR    CERTAIN    PREFERENCE    QUOTA 
IMMIGRANTS 

Section  25(a)  of  the  bill  would  accord 
nonquota  status  to  immigrants  who  have 
been  accorded  second  and  third  preference 
quota  status  under  the  provisions  of  section 
203(a)  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  if  petitions  in  their  behalf 
were  approved  by  the  Attorney  General  prior 
to  June  30,  1961.  According  to  the  estimates 
of  this  Department,  some  18.000  aliens  will 
benefit  from  this  provision. 

This  Department  would  prefer  to  see  per- 
manent legislation  enacted  to  relieve  the 
recurring  pressure  on  existing  quotas.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  this  Department  that  the 
establishment  of  a  quota  reserve  as  referred 
to  in  section  5  of  S.  1809  with  the  modlflca- 
tlons  recommended  by  this  Department  in 
its  report  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  on  July  12,  1961,  would 
meet  this  objective.  In  addition  to  meeting 
on  a  permanent  basis  the  recurring  problem 
of  pressures  on  certain  quotas,  this  formula 
would  also  tend  to  stabilize  the  workload 
in  the  Department  as  well  as  In  the  field, 
thereby  avoiding  the  need  for  the  employ- 
ment of  temporary  staffs  with  its  resultant 
budgetary  and  personnel  problems. 

I  trust  that  this  information  will  answer 
your  inquiry  and  will  be  helpful  to  you  and 
the  other  conferees  on  S.  2237.  Should 
any  additional  data  be  reqtiired.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  supply  them. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Brooks  Hays, 
Assistant  Secretary 
(Por  the  Secretary  of  State  i 


PEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM.   1961 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
indeed  fortunate  that  Congress  approved 
the  1961  feed  grain  progi'am.  Yester- 
day's— September  11.  1961— crop  report 


showed  dramatically  the  effect  of  favor- 
able weather  conditions  on  both  corn 
and  grain  sorghum  yields  per  acre.  Corn 
far  grain  is  being  produced  on  58.3  mil- 
lion acres  with  a  phenomenal  record  na- 
tional average  yield  of  60.4  bushels  per 
acre.  Grain  sorghums,  with  10.9  million 
acres  estimated  for  harvest  for  grain,  are 
estimated  to  yield  44  bushels  per  acre. 
Production  is  estimated  at  3.520  million 
bushels  for  com  and  480  million  for  grain 
sorghums. 

Had  there  been  no  1961  feed  grain 
program,  corn  would  be  about  ready  to 
harvest  from  71.5  million  acres — as  in 
1960 — and  grain  sorghum  acreage  would 
have  been  approximately  15.5  million. 
These  acreages  with  the  tremendous 
yields  produced  by  weather  conditions 
this  year  would  have  produced  4.2  bil- 
lion bushelsj  of  corn  and  667  million 
bushels  of  grain  sorghums.  These  cal- 
culations are  based  en  the  assumption 
that  the  yield  on  the  1961  crop  without 
a  feed  grain  program  would  have  been 
59  bushels  per  acre  for  corn  and  43 
bushels  per  acre  for  grain  sorehums 

This  would  have  placed  almost  an 
intolerable  burden  on  the  feed  grain 
supply  situation.  Prices  received  by 
farmers  both  for  corn  and  for  livestock 
would  have  decreased  to  extreme  lows 
and  farm  income  would  have  dropped. 
CCC  expenditures  would  have  reached 
new  highs  under  the  open-end  pi-oduc- 
tion  and  open-end  eligibility  for  the 
price-support  program  which  would  have 
continued  without  the  1961  feed  grain 
program. 

Some  will  argue  that  the  phenomenal 
yields  this  year  are  a  result  of  the  in- 
creased use  of  fertilizer  on  the  best  acres 
used  on  each  farm  for  corn  production. 
Actually,  available  data  on  supplies  of 
fertilizer  materials  moving  from  primarj- 
producers  to  mixers,  distributors  and 
others  indicate  that  the  use  of  fertilizeis 
on  1961  crops  is  down  a  little  from  use 
in  the  previous  year.  Moreover,  and 
perhaps  most  important  is  the  fact  that 
of  the  difference  between  yield  on  the 
1960  crop  of  corn  and  the  1961  crop— 5.9 
bushels  per  acre — 2.9  bushels  or  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  occuiTed  as  a  result  of 
improvement  in  the  crop  in  Aueust.  after 
it  is  too  lat«  to  apply  fertilizer.  All  of 
the  other  50-percent  Increase  in  yield 
outlook  occurred  in  July  during  much  cf 
which  month  it  is  not  possible  to  make 
effective  use  of  fertilizer.  These  facts 
clearly  show  that  weather  conditions, 
which  have  probably  never  been  better 
for  corn  production,  are  the  primai-y  fac- 
tor in  the  yield  of  corn  expected  in"  1961. 

The  program,  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  some  comment  both  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  has  saved  the  taxpayer  a  f^ub- 
stantial  sum  of  money  and  has  saved 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
millions  of  dollars.  It  has  increa.sed  the 
income  to  our  fann  producers,  on  the 
average,  about  10  percent.  I  believe  that 
it  is  a  record  of  which  the  adminiiM ra- 
tion can  be  justly  proud. 


CONGRESSIONAL       DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE  AWARDS,  1961 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr  President  last 
Friday  four  outstanding  members  of  the 


86th  Congiess  received  the  1961  Con- 
gressional Distinguished  Service  Awards 
presented  biarmuaUy  by  the  American 

Political  Science  Association.  The 
awards  were  presented  at  the  associa- 
tion's 57th  armual  meeting  in  St.  Louis 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Douglas],  the  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont ( Mr.  Aiken  1 ,  and  two  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Represent- 
ative Richard  Bolling.  of  Missouri,  and 
Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford.  Jr.,  of 
Michigan. 

I  ri.se  to  add  my  tributes  and  my  con- 
gratulations to  those  already  received  by 
tlie.se  outstanding  public  servants.  They 
have  set  an  example  which  stands  as  a 
constant  challenge  to  every  Member  of 
Congress.  All  of  us  recognize  the  dili- 
gence and  hard  work  which  these  Mem- 
bers expend  every  hour  of  the  day.  and 
more  than  half  the  hours  of  the  night. 
in  fulfilling  their  responsibilities  as 
elected  representatives  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the 
American  Political  Science  Association 
chose  to  honor  these  four  Members  of 
Congress  with  the  1961  Congressional 
Distinguished  Service  Award. 

These  awards  have  an  interesting  and 
unusual  history.  In  1955  a  highly  re- 
.spectcd  Member  of  this  body.  Senator 
William  Benton,  of  Connecticut,  wrote 
an  article  for  the  New  York  Times  mag- 
azine in  which  he  asked  this  question: 
"Can  we  devise  means  of  rewarding  and 
drawing  public  attention  to  the  work  of 
the  quiet — but  invaluable — Senators  and 
Congressmen?"  Senator  Benton  an- 
.swcrcd  this  question  with  the  specific 
proposal  that  citations  for  distinguished 
service  in  Congress  be  presented  by  the 
American  Political  Science  Association 
to  the  five  outstanding  Members  of  each 
Congress  as  judged  by  criterion  of  dedi- 
cated service  in  the  public  interest. 
v.hether  or  not  this  service  resulted  in 
headlines  and  front-paee  publicity. 

I  quote  further  from  Senator  Benton's 
article : 

We  gladly  debate  the  merits  of  writers, 
dentists.  Jiuilur  and  senior  executives,  min- 
isters of  the  gospel,  storekeepers,  and  even 
scientists.  Do  ue  lack  the  resourcefulness 
to  assess  key  political  policymakers,  and  to 
bring  the.Ti  (  ut  in  the  open  so  that  we  can 
better  Judge  their  deeds  and  know  who  they 
art?  The  Members  of  Congress  are  the  most 
rem.'irkiible  group  that  I  have  ever  met  any- 
where; nnd  In  Integrity.  Intelligence,  and 
hard  work  they  rank  above  any  group  with 
whom  I  have  ever  worked.  This  is  as  great 
a  tribute  as  I  know  to  pay  to  men  and  women 
who  are  so  frequently  kicked  around,  abused, 
misunderstotxl.  and   unappreciated. 

I  know  I  am  joined  by  evciy  colleague 
in  an  enthusiastic  and  resounding 
'"Amen"  to  those  words. 

Unlike  so  many  proposals  of  this  na- 
tuie,  this  one  to  establish  a  Congres- 
sional Distinguished  Service  Award  be- 
came a  reality  within  5  years.  The 
American  Political  Science  Association 
moved  to  implement  this  suggestion. 
Senator  Benton  himself — acting  through 
the  Benton  Foundation — provided  the 
funds  needed  to  make  an  appropriate 
award  The  first  Congressional  Distin- 
guished Sei-vice  Awards  were  presented 
by  the  association  in  1959  for  service  in 
the  85th  Congress. 
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I  believe  that  these  awards  are  par- 
ticularly important  because  they  repre- 
sent a  forceful  reaflarmation  of  the  cen- 
trality  of  the  legislative  process  to  the 
American  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment. Today  we  constantly  hear  the 
argument  that  all  power  aind  influence 
has  gone  from  Congress  to  the  execu- 
tive branch.  We  are  told  that  Congress 
lacks  the  means,  the  intellicrence.  and  the 
will  to  deal  effectively  with  20th  century 
challenges  and  problems.  We  are  fre- 
quently looked  upon  as  something  which 
accidently  survived  the  19th  century  and 
which  must  be  patiently  tolerated,  if  not 
totally  ifecnored. 

But  we  who  labor  here  know  this  ar- 
gument is  not  true.  We  know  that  those 
people  who  make  it  do  not  understand 
America's  true  heritape.  We  know  that 
if  tills  argument  ever  were  true,  the 
American  democratic  system  would  be 
totally  dissolved  into  executive  tyranny. 
Rather  than  diminishing  the  Impor- 
tance of  Congress,  I  believe  the  chal- 
lenges facing  our  country  today  increase 
significantly  the  necessity  for  outstand- 
ing legislative  service.  We  are,  after  all. 
those  governmental  officials  closest  to 
the  citizens  of  America.  We  reflect,  more 
accurately  than  anyone  else,  their  wishes, 
their  opinions,  their  hopes,  and  I  might 
hope,  their  basic  wisdom.  Like  these 
citizens,  we  make  mistakes;  but.  like 
them,  let  no  one  doubt  our  patriotism, 
our  determination,  and  our  courace. 

In  truth  our  Nation  has  never  before 
been  faced  with  such  gigantic  tasks. 
Our  country  has  never  before  called  for 
such  patriotic  and  unselfish  service  from 
its  elected  representatives  in  Congress. 
It  is  in  terms  of  national  survival  that 
the  importance  of  the  Congressional 
Distinguished  Sei-vice  Awards  is  clearly 
appreciated.  There  are  no  harder  work- 
ing legislators  m  Congress  than  Sena- 
tors DorcLAS  and  Aiken  and  Representa- 
tives BoLLiNC  and  Ford.  They  serve  not 
only  their  immediate  constituents  in 
Illinois.  Vermont,  Missouri,  and  Michi- 
gan, but  most  certainly  the  entire  Nation. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ci- 
tations which  accompany  the  presenta- 
tions of  the  service  awards  at  the  57th 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Politi- 
cal Science  Association  in  St.  Louis  be 
printed  at  tliis  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citations 
were  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CONGRESSM.\N     RlCH.\RD     BOT.LrXC,     DeMOCR.^T, 

or   Missorm 

A  master  strategist  who  serves  as  crucial 
link  between  the  House  Ic.^dersl.lp  and  t!.e 
Democratic  liberal  bloc  and  enjoys  the  com- 
plete confidence  of  both,  Richard  Bolling  is 
a  political  realist  who.  wiiile  recognizing  tlie 
necessity  for  compromise,  refuses  to  desert 
basic  principles.  A  careful  studeiit  of  poli- 
tics wiio  cle«irly  enjoys  his  active  role  within 
It.  he  has  been  able  to  build  a  unique  rule 
for  himself  as  a  bridge  between  the  northern 
and  southern  wings  of  the  Democratic  Party 
and  has  become  a  trusted  aid  of  Speaker 
Raybcrn.  He  has  dedicated  his  care«-  to 
building  that  "vital  area  of  consensvis"  en 
Which  rests  the  fate  of  so  much  legislation. 

The  American  Political  Science  Association 
takes  great  pleasure  in  presenting  this  Con- 
gressional Distinguished  Service  Award  to 
RicH.\RD  Bolling.  Democrat,  of  Missouri — 
thorough  technician,  brilliant  strategist, 
articulate  congressional  spokesman  for  lib- 


»al  thought,   and  responsible  custodian  of 
power  and  influence. 

CONCHESSMAN     GmALD    R.     FORD,     JB., 

Repttblican,  or  Michigaw 
With  the  continuing  growth  of  executive 
power,  the  always  important  legislative  func- 
tion of  control  over  the  purse  strings"  has 
assvmied  an  even  greater  role  in  our  demo- 
cratic system. 

Occupying  one  of  the  most  difficult,  time- 
consuming  and  important  positions  In  the 
House  as  a  ranking  member  of  the  Defense 
Appropriations  .Subcommittee,  C-er.mj)  Ford 
has.  through  diligent  a.pplication  to  com- 
mittee work  and  m.v<-tery  cf  highly  complex 
defense  laatters,  indeed  earned  tne  appel- 
lation of  a  "Coiigreismraa's  CoKtres.s:i"iaii." 
A  moderate  conscrviitlve  who  is  higlily  re- 
spected by  his  colleagues  of  both  parties,  h? 
symbolizes  tiie  hiixd-worklng.  competent 
legislator  who  eschews  the  more  colorful. 
publicity  seeking  roles  in  favor  of  a  solid 
record  of  achievement  in  the  real  wurk  oi 
the  House:  committee  work.  Nonpartisiui 
where  the  deleiise  P'Osture  of  the  couutry  is 
concerned,  he  nonetheless  occupies  an  Im- 
portant position  in  the  national  councils  of 
his  party  and  is  a  recognized  leader  of  the 
Republicans  in  the  House. 

Tlie  American  Political  Science  Association 
Is  privileged  to  present  this  C  ngressional 
Distinguished  Service  Award  to  ueb-vlu  R. 
Ford,  Jr..  Republican,  of  Michig.in — party 
leader,  responsible  critic,  respected  partici- 
pant in  debate,  conscientious,  dedicated,  and 
judicious  committee  member. 


Senator  Gexjegi 

OF 


Repl-blican, 


D.  Aiken 

WiRMONT 

Pursuing  a  highly  Independent  course. 
Ceorce  D.  Aiickn  has  performed  his  sena- 
torial duties  with  a  responsibility  that  has 
resisted  tlie  extremism  of  both  the  right  and 
the  left.  Making  full  use  of  his  New  Blng- 
land  prerogative  of  not  speaking  unless  he 
has  so.Tnething  to  say.  he  specializes  in 
stripping  away  partisan  pretension  from  the 
vital  issues  before  Congress,  substituting  the 
ofi-maUgned  but  ultimately  indispensable 
notion  ol  the  public  interest.  Particularly 
in  the  areas  ol  foreign  policy  and  agricul- 
ture, his  faciUiy  for  scircning  crltitism  tem- 
pered by  conimoiiseuse  provides  one  of  the 
ecsentlal  ingredients  in  the  successful  func- 
tioning of  a  representative  democracy. 

The  American  Political  Science  Association 
takes  great  pleasure  in  presenting  this  Con- 
gressional Distinguished  Service  Award  to 
GsoRCK  D.  AntRN,  Republican,  of  Vermont — 
respected  coiaciiiator,  efiecuve  iegi£,lator, 
rugged  Yankee  indlvlduaUst,  and  symbol  of 
bipartisan  responsibility  for  this  Nation's 
welfare. 


SiNATOR  Paiti,  H.  Douglas,  Democrat,  of 
Illinois 

Viewing  his  senatorial  role  In  the  progres- 
sive tradiuon  of  Norris  and  La  Follette,  Paul 
H.  Doughs  has  kept  on  the  Nation's  cur- 
rent agenda  many  of  those  enduring  prob- 
lems which  otherwise  might  t>e  accidentally 
overlooked   or   deliberately   ignored. 

Having  established  him.self  as  one  of  this 
Nation's  most  respected  economists,  he 
brought  to  the  Senate  a  breath  of  under- 
standing regarding  the  Federal  Governments 
role  in  combating  domestic,  economic,  and 
social  problems  combined  with  unsparing 
criticism  of  governmental  waste  and  inef- 
ficiency. 

Reflecting  the  covirage  tempered  by  his 
dlstlngi-.lshed  military  service,  he  has  vlewtd 
the  right  to  advocate  unpopular  but  crucial 
causes  as  a  personal  duty  and  he  has  pro- 
phetically raised  the  eternal  problems  of 
human  freedom  and  dignity  in  terms  of  our 
contemporary   democratic  society. 

The  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion Is  prl\-ileged  to  present  this  Ccngres- 
fcional  Distinguished  Service  Award  to  Pavl 


H.  Dovclas,  Democrat,  of  Illinois — rigorous 
Intellect,  responsible,  independent,  defender 
of  human  rights,  and  consistent  advocate  of 
social  progress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  these  words  indicated  with  un- 
usual force  and  clarity  the  factors  which 
determined  the  respective  selections. 

The   recipients  of   the   Congressional 
Distinguished  Service  Awards  are  deter- 
mined by   a    special   awards   committee 
appointed  by  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association.     In  1961  the  commit- 
tee  was  comix)£ed  of  John   D.  Millett, 
president  cf  Miami  University — Ohio — 
as    chaiiTnan;     Max    M.    Kampleman, 
'Washington  attorney  and  treasurer  and 
counsel   of   the   association;    Harold   D. 
Lasswell,  professor  of  law  and  political 
science   at    Yale    University:    John   W. 
Lederle.  pr&sident  of  the  University  of 
Mas.sachusetts;  James  "W.  Miller,  presi- 
dent of  Western  Michigan  University; 
and  John  A.  Perkins,  president  of  the 
University  of   Delaware.     The  commit- 
tee's selections  were  made  from  initial 
nominations  by  members  of  the  Wash- 
ington Press  Association  and  the  Amer- 
ican Political  Science  Association.    Dr. 
Millett    presented    the    awards    at    the 
cei-emony  last  Friday. 

The  award  itself  is  a  bronze  plague  in 
the  shape  of  an  open  book.  The  pages 
of  the  book  are  inscribed  with  the  clos- 
ing words  ol  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress: "that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 

The  bronze  book  is  mounted  on  a  deep 
red  marble  base  which  also  serves  as  a 
fountain  pen  holder.  It  is  a  most  hand- 
some and  meaningful  work  of  art. 

Mr.  President,  our  colleagues  who  re- 
ceived this  signal  honor  last  Friday  de- 
serve our  congratulations.  Moreover, 
the  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion and  the  William  Benton  Founda- 
tion sliould  be  congratulated  for  making 
these  awards  a  reality.  But  of  most 
i.T.portance.  all  the  American  people — 
and  particularly  those  who  serve  in  Con- 
gress— should  view  this  biannual  pres- 
entation as  a  national  reafiannation  of 
faith  in  the  legislative  process.  These 
awards  should  symbolize  the  great  re- 
sponsibility we  bear  for  the  continued 
survival  of  democracy  and  liberty  in  an 
ape  of  tyranny  and  slaverj-. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  join  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota in  congratulatmg  our  distm- 
guished  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House  on  receiving  the  awards  of 
the  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion. I  join  him  in  saying  that  the 
association  could  not  have  picked  two 
more  worthy  Senators  than  those  who 
were  selected. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  join  in  saluting  our 
colleagues  here  and  in  the  other  body, 
with  all  of  whom  we  have  worked.  We 
know  that  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association  could  not  have  picked 
any  more  worthy  persons  in  either  body 
of  Congress  to  receive  this  honor.  I  re- 
gret that  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Minnesota  rather  spoiled  the  beauty  of 
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the  occasion  by  joining  onto  his  feUcita- 
tions  a  boost  for  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram, up>on  which  I  have  had  some  com- 
ments and  upon  which  I  shall  hereafter 
have  other  comments,  including  per- 
haps comments  on  the  fantastic  figures 
presented  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  But  because  I  differ 
with  him  on  the  feed  grain  program  does 
not  mean  that  I  cannot  share  with  his 
good  conimonsense  when  he  praises 
these  colleagues  with  whom  we  have 
worked  and  whom  we  all  know  are  so 
deserving  of  the  high  honor  they  have 
received.  I  think  that  his  commenda- 
tion of  the  American  Political  Science 
Association  is  also  very  much  in  order. 
To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  awards  are 
very  much  to  be  cherished.  They  are  a 
great  stimulus  to  all  in  Congress  to  try 
to  do  a  better  job  day  in  and  day  out. 
The  association  has  perforined  a  vei-y 
distinct  service  by  calling  attention  to 
and  honoring  these  outstanding  col- 
leagues who  surely  merit  such  recogni- 
tion. 


LIMITATION  INVOLVING  NATIONAL 
SECURITY  OF  PROHIBITION  ON 
PAYMENT  OF  ANNUITIES  AND  RE- 
TIRED   PAY    TO    U.S.    EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  844.  H.R. 
6141. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R. 
6141)  to  amend  the  act  of  September 
1,  1954.  in  order  to  limit  to  cases  invoiv- 
m'4  the  national  security  the  prohibition 
on  payment  of  annuities  and  retired  pay 
to  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States,  to  clarify  the  application  and 
operation  of  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
appears  on  the  Senate  Calendar  for  the 
third  time  in  2  years,  having  for  the 
third  time  been  unanimously  r^'ported 
favorably  by  the  Senate  Ccmnnittee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  I  have 
been  selected  as  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
handling  the  bill  because,  as  on  former 
occa.sions  when  the  bill  came  before  the 
Senate,  I  happen  to  be  tlie  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  which  considered  it. 

The  bill  is  identical  with  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House  on  April  14,  1959,  and  again 
by  voice  vote  in  the  House  on  July  12. 
1961.  Its  purpose  is  to  amend  the  act 
of  September  1,  1959,  dealing  with  the 
general  subject  of  retirement  and  an- 
nuities in  order  to  limit  the  ca.ses  involv- 
ing the  national  security,  the  piohibi- 
tion  on  the  payment  of  annuities  and 
retired  pay  to  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States. 

The  measure  continues  the  prohibition 
contained  in  the  1954  act.  as  amended, 
against  the  payment  of  civilian  amiuity 
or  military  retired  pay  to  any  person 
who  has  committed  an  offense  against 


the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  or  who  refuses  to  testify  before  a 
duly  constituted  judicial  or  congressional 
proceeding  in  a  matter  relating  to  the 
national  security. 

The  measure  restores  civilian  annuity 
benefits  and  military  retired  pay.  includ- 
ing survivorship  benefits  to  a  number  of 
widows  and  children,  which,  under  the 
act  of  September  1.  1954.  have  been  de- 
nied because  of  the  commission  of  a 
variety  of  offenses  in  no  way  related  to 
the  national  security. 

The  act  of  1954  prohibits  the  pay- 
ment of  a  civilian  annuity  or  military 
retired  pay  to  civilian  employees  or 
military  personnel  who  are  convicted  of 
any  one  of  a  long  list  of  criminal  of- 
fenses enumerated  in  the  statute. 
However,  neither  an  annuity  or  retired 
pay  awarded  on  or  after  September  1. 
1954.  may  be  paid  regardless  of  the  date 
the  offen,se  or  conviction  occurred.  In 
cases  where  civilian  annuity  is  denied, 
a  refund  of  the  individual's  contribu- 
tions to  the  retirement  fund,  witii  in- 
terest, may  be  made.  In  the  ca.'^e  of  a 
denial  of  military  retired  pay  there  is 
no  deposit  to  be  refunded. 

On  page  2  of  the  committee  report 
appears  an  exhibit  showing  a  summary 
of  claims  which  were  initially  denied; 
those  which  were  subsequently  allowed, 
the  number  of  claims  still  denied,  also 
those  v.-hich  would  be  allowed  upon  en- 
actment of  the  measure  now  before  the 
Senate,  as  well  as  claims  which  would 
continue  to  be  denied  becau.se  of  offenses 
involving  the  national  security. 

There  is  a  series  of  detailed  case  ex- 
planations in  the  back  of  the  report. 
The  explanations  cover  five  pages. 
These  pages  show  the  fact.s  v.ith  respect 
to  each  of  these  cases  dealt  with  by  the 
bill.  There  is  another  exhibit  in  the 
back  of  the  report  which  lists  51  cases 
in  which  retired  pay  has  been  denied  to 
military  persons  by  reason  of  Public 
Law  769,  83d  Congress. 

The  military  list  is  somewhat  shorter 
than  the  civiUan  li.st.  because  as  was 
testified  in  the  hearing,  which  was  held 
by  the  committee  on  July  26,  1961— and 
this  appears  in  the  footnote  on  page  33 
of  the  hearings — "to  insure  that  all 
cases  were  included  in  the  listing  would 
have  required  a  costly  and  time-con- 
suming examination  of  all  retired  rec- 
ords. These  records  are  located  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  and  not  in 
die  place,  as  is  the  case  with  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  records." 

However.  I  believe  that  the  .spmpiing 
of  the  51  military  cases  which  appears 
in  the  report  is  a  fair  sampling. 

It  was  the  unanimous  view  of  our 
committee,  as  it  was  twice  the  view  of 
the  House  of  Repre.sentatives,  that  a  se- 
rious miscaiTi.ige  of  ju.^tice  has  resulted 
by  reason  of  denial  of  rightful  retire- 
ment benefits  to  former  employee.s  and 
military  p-rsonnel  and  survivors  of  such 
persons  convicted  of  offenses  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  national  security 
in  violation  of  the  original  intent  of 
the  Congress  in  passing  the  law. 

Tlie  bill  would  remedy  this  situation 
by  providing  for  the  restoration  of  civil- 
ian annuities  and  retired  miUtary  pay 


to  former  employees  and  military  per- 
sonnel, including  survivors,  who  have 
been  denied  such  benefits  under  the  act 
of  September  1,  1954.  because  of  convic- 
tion of  offenses  not  related  to  the  na- 
tional security. 

Such  denial  is  clearly  in  violation  of 
our  traditional  sense  of  justice,  and  also 
in  violation  of  a  contract  which  was 
entered  into  between  the  Government 
and  the  employee  who  was  permitted  to 
mal:e  paymcnf.s  under  the  law  and  which 
entitlt  d  him  to  an  annuity. 

On  pages  3  and  4  are  references  to 
three  typical  cases  of  the  injustice  of 
which  I  speak.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  references  to  case  No.  1.  case 
No.  85,  and  case  No.  92.  listed  on  pages 
3  and  4  of  the  committee  report,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
These  cases  are  a  part  of  exhibit  A. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Case  No.  1— Exhibit  A 

A  p>ostal  clerk,  after  36  years  and  1  month 
of  service  was  ciiarged  with  embezzling  $165 
collected  for  parcel  post  maUlng  matter. 
He  was  removed  from  tlie  service  and  in- 
dicted. The  court,  on  considering  all  the 
evidence.  imix>3ed  neither  fine  nor  sentence 
but  placed  the  former  clerk  on  3  years" 
probation. 

Public  Law  769  has  Imposed  the  added 
penalty  of  denial  of  an  annuity  actuarial 
value  of  $35,000 


Case  No  85 — Exhibit  A 
A  truckdriver  for  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  after  serving  16  years  and  1  month 
reached  the  mandatory  retirement  age  of  70 
and  was  separated  April  30.  1956  In  proc- 
essing his  civilian  annuity,  his  military 
scr\  ice  during  World  War  I  came  under 
scrutiny  and  if.  was  found  that  he  had  been 
convicted  by  court-martial  in  1918  of  theft 
and  selling  a  Government  pistol  while  ui 
the  Aimy. 

The  penalty  imposed  by  court-martial  was 
dismissal  from  the  service  Thirty-eight 
years  later,  Public  Law  769  Imposed  the 
added  penalty  of  denying  him  his  civilian 
annuity  with  an  actuarial  value  of  *8,000. 
which  he  had  earned  through  16  years  of 
hO!Kjrable  civilian  service. 

Case  No.  92 — Exhibit  .\ 
A  Navy  plasterer  applied  for  retirement 
March  31,  1956,  after  35  years  and  4  months 
of  service.  In  adjudicating  his  retirement 
claim,  It  was  found  that  in  Augii.st  of  1946 
lie  had  been  removed  from  his  position  for 
theft  of  Government  propprty  He  was  tried, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  1  hour  m  the 
custody  of  the  U.S.  marshal 

Public  Law  769  imposed  tl.e  added  penalty 
of  denial  of  an  annuity  with  an  actuarial 
value  of  $34,000. 

Subsequently  he  received  a  Presidential 
pardon  which  allowed  him  to  receive  his 
earned  annuity 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
matters  clear,  and  then  I  shall  be  done. 

First,  I  wish  to  state  that  in  any  ca.se 
in  which  an  employee's  offense  has  re- 
sulted in  indebtedness  to  the  United 
United  States,  the  Government  has  full 
legal  authority  to  obtain  and  would  ob- 
tain restitution  by  deducting  any  such 
indebtedness  from  retirement  payments 
authorized  by  the  bill.  That  is  set  forth 
in  full  in  a  letter  received  from  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  which  appears  at 
page  4  of  the  report. 
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I  also  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
bill  was  initially  recommended  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  It  is  now 
recommended  by  the  Keimedy  adminis- 
tration. It  is  not  partisan  legislation. 
The  bill  has  been  the  subject  of  public 
hearings  in  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  supported  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, the  Post  Office  Department,  the 
Department  of  Defen.se,  the  Justice  De- 
partment, and  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

There  was  not  a  word  of  adverse  tes- 
timony received  from  any  source,  and  no 
Senator  suggested  amendments  to  the 
bill  although  the  Committee  gave  full 
notice  of  tlie  public  hearings  on  the  bill 
and  specifically  mvited  colleagues  known 
to  be  opposed  to  the  bill  to  appear  and 
testify. 

Finally,  I  invite  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  txj  page  6  of  the 
report,  where  there  are  listed  various 
offenses  agamst  the  national  security 
which  are  dealt  with  by  the  bill,  and 
where  it  is  made  quite  clear  that  if  an 
offense  is  committed  against  the  national 
security,  such  as  disloyalty,  subversion, 
treason,  or  the  like — and  the  various  of- 
fenses are  Usted  on  page  6  of  the  re- 
port— the  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
not  permit  the  violator  of  statutes  m- 
volvmg  national  security  to  receive  his 
annuity. 

That  is  about  as  far  as  I  care  to  go  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  a  member  of 
the  committee,  who  has  been  assiduotis 
in  his  attention  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
served  in  the  House  at  the  time  this  act 
was  passed.  It  was  passed  to  meet  a 
specific  national  security  violation  which 
had  occurred. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  act  of  1954  was 
passed  ui  response  to  a  specific  security 
case  as  the  Senator  has  stated. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 
It  was  done  with  a  feeling  that  we  should 
not  m  any  way  be  bound  by  our  pension 
or  retirement  benefit  cominitment.s 
where  someone  had  violated  the  Nation's 
secui-ity  or  was  charged  with  crime?  that 
involved  disloyalty  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  cannot  remember  that  in 
any  of  the  debate  there  were  mentioned 
any  of  the  circumstances  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  described,  or  which  are  shown 
in  the  table  of  some  177  cases,  which  this 
bill  would  restore  to  full  rights  of  retire- 
ment, which  of  course  have  been  paid 
for  by  the  7  percent  charged  against 
tlie  annuitants.  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
a  gratuity  to  Federal  employees.  It  is  a 
retirement  policy,  such  as  can  be  bought 
from  any  insuiance  company. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  a  contract  with  the 
employee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes.  No  one 
would  quarrel  with  removing  such  a 
benefit,  even  if  it  had  been  paid  for,  in 
the  case  of  someone  who  had  conspired 
against  the  national  security.  However, 
there  have  been  brought  into  being  a 
large  number  of  cases  which  were  never 


Intended  by  Congress  to  be  brought  into 
this  category. 

I  have  before  me  an  article  published 
in  the  Wasliington  Evening  Star  of  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1961,  which  tells  about  a  re- 
tired Marine  Corps  veteran  witli  25  years 
of  honorable  service.  At  the  age  of  50 
he  had  been  honorably  retired.  He  had 
had  four  cancer  operations  in  Uie  pre- 
ceding 3  years,  and  has  a  wile  ar^d  four 
children. 

In  1954  he  was  retired  after  25  years 
of  honorable  service,  with  a  letter  of 
commendation  from  the  then  Marine 
Corps  Commandant.  Gen.  Lemuel  C. 
Shepherd,  which  read  in  part; 

Your  long  and  valuable  service  is  appre- 
ciated and  I  wish  you  many  years  of  happi- 
ness and  prosperity. 

This  warrant  officer  had  seen  battle 
action  during  World  War  11  in  the  Pa- 
cific, in  Guadalcanal,  the  Solomon 
Islands.  New  Hebrides,  and  the  Russell 
Islands.  He  also  saw  action  in  Nica- 
ragua in  1931. 

The  article  states: 

There  was  cnly  one  thing  that  marred  his 
otherwise  perfect  record. 

In  1951  while  the  assistant  officer  In 
charge  of  a  post  exchange,  he  w.ia  convicted 
III  the  theft  of  »500.  He  was  fined  %160. 
However.  the  circumstances  apparently 
weren't  \  cry  damaging  si.ice  he  was  promptly 
restored  to  duty  and  retired  3  years  later 
with  full  honors. 

In  1954  he  started  receiving  his  $283  a 
month  pension.  However  late  last  year  the 
Marine  Corps  belatedly  realized  that  under 
the  Hiss  Act  he  was  not  entitled  to  the 
pension. 

I  am  sure  that  Conere.-s  did  not  in- 
tend to  legislate  to  deny  this  Marine 
Corps  veteran  this  benefit. 

The  fact  is  that  whatever  criminal  or 
civil  penalties  attach  to  a  crime  are  car- 
ried out  in  full  against  a  Government 
employee,  and  probably  with  more 
5pvcre  punishment  than  in  the  case  of  a 
private  citizen,  because  of  the  violation 
of  trust  that  is  involved  in  connection 
with  a  Government  employee. 

However,  to  violate  a  contract  for  one 
or  more  of  a  lonp  list  of  offenses,  as  shown 
m  the  report.  E'='cnis  to  nie  t<3  be  canning 
the  intent  of  the  law  far  beyond  that 
which  Congress  had  in  mind  when  it 
pa.'^srd  the  law  to  prevent  persons  like 
Hi.ss  and  others  from  being  allowed  to 
retire  on  Government  pay. 

For  this  reason  I  believe  a  reading  of 
the  long  li.st  of  people  involved  would  be 
most  enlightemne,  to  show  the  punish- 
ment they  received  simply  because  they 
were  Federal  employees.  Many  of  these 
person';,  if  the  crime  were  severe  enough, 
would  be  sening  long  sentences  and  pay- 
ing for  them.  However,  what  they  were 
entitled  to  as  workers  should  not  be 
denied  those  whose  only  hope  of  staying 
off  charity  or  public  assistance  rolls  would 
be  in  the  entitlement  for  which  they 
themselves  have  paid  through  their  years 
of  Government  service. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Ofltec  and 
Civil  Service  was  imanimotis,  11 1  renem- 
ber  correctly.  This  is  not  a  new  item;  it 
has  h(Kn  pasr.ed  several  times  by  the 
House. 


Mr.  CLARK.  This  was  the  third  time 
since  I  have  com.e  to  the  Senate  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  OflQce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice has  been  unanimous  in  approving  a 
House  bill  to  which  no  objection  was 
raised,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  House  or 
in  the  Senate  Committee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  As  I  understand 
the  act,  even  though  an  employee  has  an 
automobile  accident  and  is  convicted  of 
a  felony,  he  is  subject  to  loss  of  his  right 
to  benefits  which  may  have  accrued  over 
40  years  of  service.    Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  seems  to  me 
this  is  really  greater  jeopardy — I  am  cer- 
tain it  is  greater  jeopardy — than  we  in- 
tended to  provide  when  we  were  legislat- 
ing for  one  man  We  have  denied,  and 
the  bill  will  contmue  to  deny  benefits  in 
12  cases  which  would  come  under  the 
head  of  violation  of  national  security, 
but  would  leave  a  chance  for  at  least  165 
persons  to  be  entitled  to  that  which  they 
have  accumulated  through  their  oum 
payments  and  their  own  service  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  know  of  no  other  retirement  plan 
provided  by  industrial  or  insurance  com- 
panies, or  any  other  such  means  of  pro- 
viding for  retirement,  which  is  automat- 
ically canceled  in  the  event  a  i>erson  is 
convicted  of  a  felony. 

It  would  be  the  greatest  injustice  to  a 
man  who  may  have  a  25-  or  30-year  an- 
nuity which  he  has  built  up  m  an  insur- 
ance company  to  be  told  by  the  com- 
pany. 'We  are  going  to  give  you  back 
your  money  at  age  65.  but  the  rest  of  the 
fund  which  you  were  building  up  under 
contract  with  the  insurance  company 
will  be  canceled  becau.'^e  you  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  involved  in  an  automo- 
bile accident  or  a  minor  embezzlement, 
or  in  some  one  of  the  many  crimes  which 
are  committed  and  for  which  fines  have 
been  meted  out  by  the  courts  to  fit  the 
punishment  to  the  crime." 

Mr  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  his  assistance. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr  President.  I 
a.'^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
article  related  to  the  Marine  Corps  vet- 
eran  be   printed    at   this   point   in   the 

RiCORD. 

There  beincr  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

U.\ri:n£'s  Pension   Revok-Eo  by  Hiss  Act 
(By  Joseph  Young) 

How  can  a  25-year  battle  veteran  with  the 
Marine  Corps,  who  has  an  honorable  dis- 
charge and  a  letter  of  commeiKlation  from 
the  Marine  Comm.indajit.  wind  up  not  only 
being  denied  a  pension  but  owing  the  Gov- 
ernment $20,368   in  pension  pay? 

This  actual  situation  Is  one  of  many  among 
Federal  civilian  employees  and  military  per- 
sonnel resulting  from  the  so-caUed  Hiss  Act 
which  was  passed  by  Congress  several  years 
ago. 

The  law  was  passed  after  some  Members 
of  Congress  discovered  tliat  Alger  Hiss,  who 
was  convlct«d  of  perjury  as  a  result  oX  the 
sensatlon.al  spy  charges  made  by  Wlxittaker 
Chambers,  would  be  eligible  for  a  deferred 
civil  service  annuity  at  age  62. 

ITl  UXaa    TN^OLTXB 

Congre.<«  passed  a  law  simed  at  denying 
tbe  aninilty  to  Htaa,  btit  In  the  proccM  wound 
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up  denying  annuities  and  pensions  to  hun- 
dreds of  other  Federal  employees  and  mili- 
tary personnel.  The  law  denied  annuities 
and  pensions  to  anyone  convicted  of  a  felony 
against  the  Government,  no  matter  how 
minor  the  offense  or  how  extenuating  the 
c  1  rcumstances. 

The  case  of  the  retired  50-year-old  Marine 
Corps  warrant  officer  ib  one  in  point.  He  has 
liad  four  cancer  operations  in  the  past  3 
j'ears.  and  has  a  wife  and  four  minor  chil- 
dren to  support. 

In  1954  he  retired  on  an  honorable  dis- 
charge after  25  years  of  service,  with  a  letter 
of  commendation  from  the  then  Marine 
Corps  Commandant,  Gen,  Lemuel  C.  Shep- 
herd. "Your  long  and  valuable  service  is 
appreciated  and  I  wish  you  mar»y  years  of 
luippiness  and  prosperity."  General  Shepherd 
wrote. 

The  warrant  officer  h:'d  .==oen  brittle  action 
during  World  War  II  in  the  Pacific  in 
Guadalcanal,  the  Solomon  Islands.  New 
Hebrides,  and  the  Russell  Islands.  He  also 
saw  action  in  Nicaragua  in  19.31. 

There  was  only  one  thing  that  marred 
his  otherwise  perfect  record. 

CONVICTED    or    TUEfT 

In  1951  while  the  assistant  officer  in 
charge  of  a  post  exchange,  he  was  convicted 
of  the  theft  of  $500.  He  was  fined  $750. 
However,  the  circumstances  apparently 
weren't  very  damaging  since  he  was 
promptly  restored  to  duty  and  retired  .3 
years  later  with  full  honors. 

In  1954  he  started  receiving  his  $283  a 
month  pension.  However,  late  last  year  the 
Marine  Corps  belatedly  realized  that  under 
the  Hiss  Act  he  was  not  entitled  to  the 
pension. 

His  monthly  pension  was  not  only 
stopped  but  he  was  informed  that  he  owed 
the  Government  $20,368  in  pension  money 
already  paid  him  since  1954. 

The  retired  officer  is  in  an  mtolerablo 
financial  situation.  He  not  only  doesn't 
have  the  $20,368,  he  doesn't  have  enough 
money  to  meet  his  current  bills  and  ex- 
penses.    He  Is  broke. 

IK  POOR   HEALTH 

The  only  income  for  the  family  of  six  is 
provided  by  his  wife's  salary  of  $81  a  week. 
Because  of  his  four  operations  for  cancer, 
the  former  officer's  health  is  much  too  poor 
for  him  to  secure  employment. 

If  anything  happens  to  him.  his  family 
also  would  be  denied  the  widow  s  pension 
to  which  the  families  of  retired  personnel 
are  normally  entitled. 

The  retired  officer  says,  'T  just  can't  help 
feeling  bitter.  I  devoted  25  years  of  my  life 
to  the  service  of  my  coviniry  and.  except 
for  one  mistake  for  which  I  paid,  my  record 
was  an  excellent  one.  Yet  it  seems  as  if  the 
U.S.  Government  is  doing  everything 
it  can  to  make  life  absolutely  im- 
bearable  for  myself  and  my  family.  This 
isn't  the  American  Justice  in  wliir-h  I  have 
always  so  strongly  believed." 

CAN'T    LIVE    ON    $81 

He  added,  "I  Just  don't  know  how  we  all 
are  going  to  live.  You  certainly  cant  get 
along  on  $81  a  week." 

As  an  afterthought,  he  remarked:  "You 
know,  it's  Ironic.  I  was  in  the  Solomons  the 
same  time  that  President  Kennedy  was  when 
he  was  injured  while  commanding  a  PT  boat. 
We  were  both  up  to  our  necks  in  the  war, 
and  now  look  what's  happened  to  me.  I 
don't  want  to  sound  bitter  or  resentful,  but 
when  I  look  around  and  see  what  this  Is 
doing  to  my  family,  it's  hard  not  to  feel 
that  way." 

A  Presidential  pardon  for  his  offense  could 
restore  his  pension  once  again,  but  legisla- 
tion would  still  be  needed  to  wipe  out  the 
$20,368  he  owes  the  Government. 

Congress  last  year  nearly  passed  a  bill 
amending    the    Hiss   Act   which    would   give 


this  former  Marine  officer  and  other  Fecjora! 
employees  and  military  personnel  who  are 
now  denied  annuities,  the  right  to  receive 
their  annuities  and  cancel  out  any  indebted- 
ness. The  bill  would  deny  Alger  HIsh  an 
annuity  by  prohibiting  such  payments  In 
cases  involving  national  security. 

BLOCKED    IN    SENATE 

The  bill  was  strongly  backed  by  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  and  cleared  tiie  Hou"^p 
easily.  It  also  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
Civil  Service  Committee.  B'lt  attei.ipts  to 
pass  it  on  the  Senate  Consent  Calendar  were 
blocked  when  Senator  Williams,  Republican. 
of  Etelaware.  objected  There  wasn't  enough 
time  left  before  adjournment  for  the  Senate 
to  take  It  up  on  the  regular  calendar. 

Nuvv  similar  legislation  lias  t>*>en  sponsored 
in  tlie  new  Congress.  The  Kennedy  admllus- 
tration  is  expected  to  support  the  bill. 

The  bill's  sponsors  are  hopeful  that  this 
tiric  If  will  become  law.  So  do  the  hundreds 
of  former  employes  and  military  i^er-sonnel 
and  tlieir  families  who  are  now  suffer! 03 
sucii  hardships  because  of  the  Hi.ss  Act. 

Ml-.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Penn.sylvania 
yield:" 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  happy  to  vield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  shall  not  op- 
pose the  bill,  but  what  disturbs  me.  as  I 
read  it.  based  upon  my  experience  with 
respect  to  several  difficult  problems  of 
this  type,  is  that  it  makes  no  exceptions 
concernins  the  restoration  of  pensions 
and  annuities  as  a  result  of  domestic 
criine. 

I  thoroughly  approve  of  the  provision 
with  respect  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  a 
person  commits  a  felony  of  a  serious 
nature — and  what  is  a  crime  of  a  serious 
nature  and  what  is  not  is  difTicult  to  de- 
fine— but  suppose  he  commits  a  serious 
felony,  .such  as  murder,  to  make  it  a  100- 
percent  case,  or  the  shooting  of  a  police 
officer.  Why  should  such  a  felon  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  his  annuity  or  his  re- 
tirement rights,  as  opposed  to  a  citizen 
who  has  lived  a  clean  life  and  has  done 
his  work?  The  bill  covei's  natioiial  se- 
curity. None  of  us  can  have  any  objec- 
tion to  that.  What  disturbs  me  is  to 
think  that  a  person  who  commits  a  seri- 
ous felony  may  continue  to  receive  his 
annuity. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ator f I'om  Ma.ssachusctts  is  twofold : 
First,  to  call  his  attention  to  the  long  list 
of  ofTenses  against  the  national  security 
on  pages  6  and  7  of  the  report.  Where 
convictions  occur  in  such  cases  retire- 
ment benefits  would  not  be  restored  under 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     I  agree  to  those. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Heaven  forbid  that  either 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  or  I 
should  commit  murder,  but  if  we  did  and 
paid  for  it  with  our  lives— the  bill  would 
not  make  it  impossible  for  our  widows  to 
collect  Federal  retirement  benefits  ac- 
quired over  years  of  public  service  prior 
to  the  crime.  Private  insurance  benefits 
and  private  business  retirement  benefits 
payable  on  death  to  survivors  by  con- 
tract would  also  be  due  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. If  that  be  true  of  private 
industry,  why  should  there  be  a  more 
rigorous  rule  in  connection  with  Govern- 
ment service? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Government 
service  is  an  honor  or  a  privilege.    The 


Government  desires  to  have  the  highest 
type  of  citizens  That  perhaps  may  be 
a  generalization.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  as  a  former  mayor  of  a 
great  city,  and  I.  having  sei-ved  in  the 
capacity  of  chief  executive  of  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts.  know  that  there  are  certain 
kinds  of  crimes  which  make  a  Govern- 
ment employee,  when  he  commits  them, 
unsuitable  to  remain  in  the  public 
service 

Mr.  CLARK.     1  he  Senator  is  conect 
Such    a    person    would    be    immediately 
dismissed  and  penalized  according  to  the 
criminal  law.    But  should  that  have  any 
effect  on  his  civil  contract  ritrhts'' 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  If  his  convic- 
tion results  m  his  employment  being 
taken  away  from  him.  certainly  he 
should  be  refunded  what  he  has  put  into 
the  fund  him.self.  What  I  had  in  mind. 
and  what  distuibed  me  when  I  lead  thp 
bill,  and  after  having  had  a  discu.ssion 
about  it  with  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  Williams  I.  is  the  question  whether 
we  should  put  the  hieh-type  citizen  who 
has  served  his  life  out.  let  us  say,  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  or  the  Civil 
Service  Commi.s.sion,  or  the  Department 
of  Defense,  or  anywhere  else,  in  the  same 
categoiy  as  a  man  who  has  committed 
a  serious  felony?  What  constitutes  a 
serious  felony,  or  where  the  hne  should 
be  drawn,  is  something  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  define  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  All  I  can  say  to  the 
Senator  fiom  Massachusetts  is  that  this 
must  be  a  question  for  each  Senator  to 
decide  in  accordance  with  his  own  in- 
dividual conscience  In  the  voluminous 
list  of  cases  which  are  set  forth  in  the 
report — and  they  include  all  the  cases 
which  we  have  been  able  to  dig  up  at 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  or  the  De- 
partment of  Defense — there  is  not  a 
single  case  in  which  the  .sentence  was 
for  as  long  as  5  years.  The  hypothetical 
case  of  murder,  which  the  Senator  has 
posed,  has  not  yet  arisen. 

It  is  true  that  Government  service  is 
an  honor,  but  I  myself  can  see  no  rea- 
son—and this  is  a  problem  for  each 
Senator  to  decide  for  himself— for  vio- 
lating a  contract  with  a  Government 
employee,  any  more  than  an  insurance 
company  would  be  permitted  to  violate 
a  contract  with  a  private  individual  who 
liad  taken  out  a  policy,  and  paid  pre- 
miums for  it,  if  such  pei-son  sub.se- 
quently  committed  a  crime  and  was  con- 
victed and  penalized  for  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  The  bill  relates 
to  a  contract  to  v.hich  the  Government 
is  a  par'tv. 

Mr.   CLARK.    Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject to  the  bill.  I  am  not  able  to  define 
what  is  bad.  The  i-epoi't  is  unanimous 
What  disturbs  me  is  that  no  domestic 
crimes  are  included  in  the  category  which 
would  make  it  impossible  for  a  man  to 
continue  his  annuity. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  bear  with  me.  I 
shall  like  to  quote  from  the  testimony 
of  Roger  W.  Jones,  formerly  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  who  is 
at  pre.sent.  as  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts knows.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Administration  in  the  Kennedy 
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administration.  Mr.  Jones  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  by 
appointment  of  President  Eisenhower. 
He  wrote  to  the  committee  as  follows, 
when  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission; 

While  the  Commission  has  agreed,  and 
still  agrees,  that  violations  of  law  and  other 
offenses  Involving  the  national  security 
Justify  removal  ol  annuity  rights,  we  are 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  limitations 
should  stop  there  It  has  never  been  a 
part  of  the  philosophy  of  our  legal  system 
to  institute  and  demand  criminal  penalties 
In  a  civil  benefits  statute  A  law  having 
such  effect  in  offenses  other  than  those 
involving  national  security  is  highly  dis- 
criminatory and  very  materially  enlarges  the 
already  stiff  criminal  penalties  described  in 
the  appropriate   criminal  statutes. 

The  point  Mr.  Jones  makes  is  that 
when  a  man  has  paid  hi.s  debt  to  society. 
he  has  paid  it :  and  to  add  these  civil  pen- 
alties in  the  nature  of  forfeiture  of  con- 
tract benefits  is  not  quite  right. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Peni^.sylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK      I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  I  have  examined 
the  first  page  of  exhibit  A.  which  indi- 
cates that  in  44  cases,  only  10  individuals 
received  any  kind  of  jinson  .■sentences. 
One  was  for  a  year  and  a  half;  one  \^as 
for  3 '2  years;  one  was  for  1  '^»  to  2  years. 
one  was  for  a  year  and  a  day ,  one  was 
for  3  years,  one  was  for  CO  days;  one  was 
for  6  months;  one  was  for  a  year  and  a 
year  and  a  day;  one  was  for  3  months  to 
12  months;  one  was  for  a  year  and  a 
day:  oiie  was  for  5  months;  one  was  for 
18  months 

Three  of  the  ca.ses  al.so  involved  fines. 
One  was  $1,500.  One  was  a  fine  of 
S200.  in  addition  to  a  jail  sentence. 

It  IS  quite  interesting  to  note  that  many 
of  the  per.sons  who  were  caught  received 
suspended  seiitences.  and  iiothmg  was 
done.  Yet  they  arc  subject  to  the  loss 
of  annuities  for  which  they  have  paid 
amounts  i  unning  into  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. 

Let  me  refer  to  6  fines  out  of  the  44 
In  one  case  there  was  a  fine  of  SI. 500, 
together  with  a  jail  sentence. 

But  in  ca.se  4  the  sentence  was  sus- 
pended, and  the  defendant  was  a.ssessed 
$30  15  court  costs.  That  was  what  the 
judge  thought  was  the  pioper  punish- 
ment. But  when  we  consider  what  the 
actual  lo.ss  to  the  defendant  was,  we  find 
that  he  lost  a  very  valuable  annuity 
which  would  have  been  worth  $4,500.  Is 
not  that  carrying  the  punishment  to  an 
unlust  degree? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  Mr  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  completely 
agree  with  the  Senator  m  regard  to  the 
cases  he  has  mentioned. 

At  one  time  I  was  a  district  attorney; 
and  I  agiee  that  when  a  man  completes 
his  jail  sentence,  we  should  make  evei'y 
effort  to  restore  him  to  citizenship. 

As  I  said  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. I  think  government  service  is 
an  honor. 

I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  said  in  regard  to  all  these 
cases. 


But  when  serious  felonies  are  in- 
volved— and  as  I  have  said,  without  de- 
voting a  great  deal  of  thought  to  this 
situation,  I  do  not  know  ■where  the  line 
should  be  drawn — I  wonder  whether  such 
persons  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  and  placed  in  the  same  category 
with  citizens  who  have  lived  clean  lives, 
even  though  perhaps  working  in  subor- 
dinate positions 

Mr  MONRONEY  I  agree  with  the 
Senator,  up  to  a  certain  point.  But  every 
Senator  knows  that  some  evenint^  when 
a  Senator  is  traveling  by  automobile  to 
his  home  State,  he  may  become  involved 
in  an  automobile  accident:  and  m  the 
process  of  altemtjtinr^  to  determine  who 
was  at  fault,  the  district  attorney  mipht 
decide  to  bring  a  manslaughter  charge 
a^^ainst  the  Senator,  and  lie  might  be 
convicted.  If  the  judge  determined  that 
the  proper  sentence  under  the  circum- 
stances was  10  years  or  longer  in  jail  in 
the  opinion  of  the  judge  that  would  be 
the  proper  and  justifiable  punishment. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that,  in  addition, 
after  many  years  of  service  in  the  Sen- 
a:e — or.  in  the  case  of  postal  employees 
or  persons  in  the  military  service,  after 
a  lifetime  in  that  service — a  conviction 
of  manslaughter — although,  of  course, 
manslaughter  is  a  serious  crime — should 
be  allowed  to  cancel  out  all  that  such  a 
person  had  accumulated,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  which  he  had  paid  laige 
amounts  of  money,  and  even  though  his 
work  for  the  Federal  Government  had 
been  satisfactory,  only  by  the  chance  of 
fate  would  he  then  find  that  he  and  his 
wife  and  his  children  would  forever  be 
denied  the  benefits  of  what  he  thought 
was  an  honest  retirement  contract  with 
his  Government.  That  is  not  a  reward; 
It  is  a  contract  entered  into  as  part  of 
Government  service.  The  old  concept 
that  retirement  was  a  gratuity  by  the 
employer  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  le- 
garded  as  correct. 

So  if  the  Senator  will  examine  the  sta- 
tistics oil  the  sheets  which  accompany 
the  committee  report,  he  will  find  them 
most  informathe.  and  he  will  find  that 
many  of  those  who  arc  entitled  to  re- 
ceive such  annuities  have  lost  thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  annuities  to  which 
they  were  entitled. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  I  agree  with  85 
percent  of  what  the  Seiiator  has  said. 
But  the  situation  disturbs  me.  However, 
I  do  not  have  an  answer. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  act  has  been 
in  effect  since  1954;  yet.  of  perhaps 
hundi-eds  of  thousands  of  Goveinment 
employees  who  have  retired,  there  have 
been  only  213  cases  of  this  sort;  and 
certainly  it  is  important  that  we  correct 
the  injustices. 

In  28  of  the  cases,  the  claims  subse- 
quently were  allowed  after  the  persons 
involved  had  received  Presidential  par- 
dons; in  3  cases  tlie  claims  were  later 
allowed,  after  there  had  been  a  decision 
by  the  Court  of  Claims:  and  in  5  cases 
the  claims  later  were  allowed,  as  a  re- 
sult of  reconsideration  of  the  evidence. 
Those  3  groups  make  a  total  of  36 — 36 
out  of  the  2.130  cleared.  That  is  a  very 
small  percentage. 


The  claims  currently  denied  under  the 
act  are  177.  The  claims  which  would 
have  been  allowed  upon  enactment  of 
this  measure  are  165.  And  the  claims 
which  would  continue  to  be  denied  be- 
cause of  offenses  involving  the  national 
security  are  12 — because  of  subversive 
activities  or  crimes  against  the  national 
security. 

But  when  we  consider  the  magnitude 
of  the  offenses  and  when  we  compare  the 
treatment  m  the.se  cases  with  the  treat- 
ment accorded  the  millions  of  persons 
who  receive  social  security,  it  is  proper 
to  ask  whether  social  security  benefits 
aie  denied  one  who  has  been  convicted 
of  either  a  major  crime  or  a  minor 
crime. 

These  annuities  have  been  earned,  and 
the  beneficiaries,  are  eniiiled  to  them. 
just  as  the  beneficiary  of  a  life  insurance 
policy  is  entitled  to  the  proceeds  of  the 
Ijolicy  after  the  contract  with  the  life 
insurance  company  has  been  eiitered 
into. 

But  this  lay  seeks  to  punish  those  in 
this  small  group — this  small  number  of 
unfortunate  persons  who,  by  their  own 
acts — either  intentionally  or  uninten- 
tionally, or  perhaps  as  a  result  of  drunk- 
enness— have  done  things  for  which 
subsequently   they  have  been  convicted. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  these 
ca.ses  are  not  the  type  of  civil  juris- 
prudence ca.ses  which  arise  from  time 
to  time  in  the  courts.  Instead,  those 
involved  in  these  cases  have  been  de- 
nied annuities  to  which  they  have  be- 
come entitled  after  long  years  of  service. 

This  measure  would  make  such  cor- 
rections in  only  the  165  cases  of  this 
sort  which  have  come  up  in  all  tiiat 
leni^th  of  time 

Mr  SALTONSTALL  Mr.  President. 
I  am  plad  to  have  had  this  brief  dis- 
cussion with  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. I  think  It  IS  very  interesting 
and  very  philosophical. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President.  ■»ill 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to 
me'' 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  will  permit  me  to  do 
so.  I  desire  to  yield  first  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr   Johnston  1. 

Mr.    LAUSCHE      Very    well 

Mr  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice studied  this  measure  on  three  differ- 
ent occasions.  On  each  occasion  the 
committee  arrived  at  what  it  regarded 
was  a  good  solution  of  the  problem  in- 
volved. 

We  found  that  the  bill  which  had  been 
passed  during  the  heat  of  the  high  feel- 
ing which  prevailed  in  1954 — and  Sen- 
ators will  recall  that  there  was  then 
a  great  deal  of  talk  about  Communists 
in  the  Government  service  and  about  the 
number  of  Government  employees  who 
at  that  time  were  alleged  to  be  Com- 
munists; and  the  bill  was  passed  under 
those  circum-stances,  and  went  much  far- 
ther than  the  committee  actually  in- 
tended.. Amendments  were  adopted  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  on  the  floor 
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of  the  Senate;  and  Senators  will  recall 
that  at  that  time  it  was  hard  to  oppose 
an  amendment  which  related  at  all  to 
communism. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
bill  as  drawn  up  then  has  penalized  a 
great  many  Government  employees  who 
have  committed  minor  offenses  though 
that  was  not  the  intent  of  the  legislation. 
We  think  the  punishments  have  been 
absolutely  wrong  and  have  gone  too  far. 
For  instance,  in  connection  with  this 
p>oint  I  read  now  from  page  4  of  the  com- 
mittee's report: 

CASE    NO.    92 EXHIBIT    A 

A  Navy  plasterer  applied  for  retirement 
March  31,  1956 — 

Two  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
Act— 

and  after  35  years  and  4  months  of  service. 
In  adjudicating  his  retirement  claim — 

And  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  he 
had  been  working  for  the  Government  up 
to  that  point — 

It  was  found  that  in  August  of  1946  he  had 
been  removed  from  his  p>osition  for  theft 
of  Government  property.  He  was  tried,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  1  hour  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  U.S.  marshal. 

Public  Law  769  imposed  the  added  penalty 
of  denial  of  an  annuity  with  an  actuarial 
value  of  $34,000. 

Subsequently  he  received  a  Presidential 
pardon  which  allowed  him  to  receive  his 
earned  annuity. 

Senators  should  consider  how  hard  it 
is,  for  such  persons  to  obtain  Presiden- 
tial pardons,  even  though  the  pardons 
only  restore  to  them  the  right  to  receive 
their  earned  annuities.  That  of  course, 
is  what  should  be  done  in  such  instances. 

Something  has  been  said  about  tlie 
commission  of  major  crimes.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  since  September 
1,  1954,  up  to  February  1,  1961,  no  major 
crime,  such  as  mentioned  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  has  been  committed 
by  such  persons.  Senators  will  find  that 
of  the  213  claims  which  have  been  de- 
nied, not  one  of  them  was  denied  be- 
cause of  the  commission  of  a  major 
felony. 

What  does  this  measure  do?  It  re- 
stores 165  claims  that  have  been  denied 
since  1954.  In  my  opinion,  it  also  ade- 
quately protects  us  in  the  future  in  re- 
spect to  our  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  part  of  the  report  relating 
to  pertinent  sectioiis  of  the  United  States 
Code,  beginning  on  page  6  and  continu- 
ing to  page  7,  just  before  the  words  "sec- 
tion 2." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Tttle  18,  United  States  Code 
Section 

•702.  Harboring  or  concealing  person  with 
knowledge  or  suspicion  that  he  may 
commit  or  has  conimltted  offense 
under  sections  793  or  794. 

•793.  Gathering,  transmitting,  or  losing  de- 
fense Information. 

•794.  Gathering  or  delivering  defense  in- 
formation to  aid  foreign  govem- 
tnent. 

•798.  Disclosing  classified  Information. 


Section 

•2151  to  2156  (oh.  105).  Destroying  war 
material,  producing  defective  war 
material.  Interfering  with  war  op- 
erations, etc. 

♦2381.  Treason. 

•2382.  Misprision  of  treason. 

•2383.  Inciting  or  assisting  rebellion  or  in- 
surrection. 

•2384.  Engaging  in  seditious   conspiracy. 

•2385.  Advocating  overthrow  of  Govern- 
ment. 

•2387.  Interfering  with  or  affecting  morale, 
etc..  of  Armed  Forces. 

•2388.  Interfering  with  Armed  Forces  during 
war. 

•2389.  Recruiting  for  service  against  Uni^ted 
States. 

•2390.  Enlisting  to  serve  against  United 
states. 

title    42,    UNFTED    STATES    CODE     (1952    EDrTIO-N) 

Section 
•1810.  With  intent  to  injure  United  States 
or  secure  advantage  to  any  foreign 
nation,  acquiring,  revealing,  muti- 
lating, etc.,  atomic  energy  docu- 
ments, plans,  etc. 

••1816.  Violating  or  conspiring  to  violate 
certain  provisions  of  title  42  relat- 
ing to  atomic  energy.  (Covered  in 
Public  Law  769  whether  or  not 
there  is  intent  to  .njure  United 
States  or  secure  advantage  to  for- 
eign nation.) 

TITLE  42,  UNITED  STATES  CODE  1 1 

Section  ' 

2272.  Willfully  violating  or  conspiring  to  Vio- 

late specific  code  sections  respecting 
atomic  energy,  with  intent  to  injure 
United  States  or  secure  advantage  to 
foreign  nation. 

2273.  Willfully  violating  or  conspiring  to  vio- 

late code  sections  respecting  at-imlc 
energy  generally,  with  intent  to  in- 
jure United  States  or  secure  advan- 
tage to  foreign  nation. 

2274.  Communicating   restricted   atomic   en- 

ergy data,  with  intent  to  injure  Unit- 
ed States  or  secure  advantage  to  for- 
eign nation. 

2275.  Acquiring  or  attempting  to  acquire  re- 

stricted atomic  enertiy  data,  with 
Intent  to  injure  United  State*  or 
secure  advantage  to  foreign  nation. 
227G.  Tampering  with  restricted  atomic  ener- 
gy data,  with  intent  to  injure  United 
State  or  secure  advantage  to  foreign 
nation. 

THLE    10,    UNH-ED    STATES   CODE    (UNtFORM    CC'DE 
OP    MILFTARY    JUSTICE) 

Section 

904.  Aiding  the  enemy. 

906.  Spying. 

Other  sections  involving  certain  statutory 
violations   if  sentence   includes   de.ith,   dis- 
honorable discharge,  or  dismissal. 
•  'Knowingly  and  willfully  failing  or  rcfuBing 
to  appear,  Testify,  or  produce  any  paptr 
with  respect  to  his  Government  employ- 
ment, before  a  Federal  grand  Jury,  Fed- 
eral   court,    court-martial,    or    congres- 
sional   committee,     in     any     proceeding 
regarding  his  relationship  with  a  foreign 
government  or  any  matter  involving  any 
Interference    with   or   endangcrment   of 
the  national  security. 
••Committing  perjury  (1)  in  falsely  denying 
commission  nf  offense  covered  in  the  bill. 

(2)  In  falsely  testifying  before  a  Fed- 
eral grand  Jury,  Federal  court,  or  court- 
martial  with  respect  to  his  Government 
employment  involving  interference  with 
or  endangerment  of  national  security,  or 

(3)  in  falsely  testifying  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  involving  interference 
with  or  endangerment  of  national  secu- 
rity; also  committing  subornation  of 
perjury  in  connection  with  another  per- 
son's false  denial   along  the  same  lines. 


•♦Knowingly  and  willfully  making  false 
statement  or  concealing  material  fact, 
in  connection  with  his  employment  or 
application  for  employment,  regarding 
( 1 )  his  connections  with  the  Communist 
Party  or  similar  group,  (2)  his  con- 
viction of  an  offense  described  In  the 
bill,  or  (3)  his  failure  or  refusal  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  or  produce  paper  as 
described. 

•'Willfully  remaining  outside  the  United 
States,  its  territories  and  possessions, 
and  Puerto  Rico  for  more  than  1  year 
with  knowledge  of  indictment  for  offense 
described  in  the  blU  or  of  outstanding 
charges  preferred  under  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  part  of  the  re- 
port I  have  put  in  the  Record  relates  to 
offenses  covered  by  section  1  of  the  bill. 

It  relates  to  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  for  instance,  section  792. 
harboring  or  concealing  a  person  with 
knowledge  or  suspicion  that  he  may  com- 
mit or  has  committed  an  offense  under 
section  793  or  794. 

Section  793.  gathering,  transmitting, 
or  losing  defense  information. 

Section  794.  gathering  or  delivering 
defense  information  to  aid  a  foreign 
government. 

Section  798,  disclosing  classified  infor- 
mation. 

Sections  2151  to  2156.  destroying  war 
material,  producing  defective  war  ma- 
terial, interfering  with  war  operations, 
and  so  forth. 

Section  2381,  treason. 

Section  2382.  misprision  of  trea.son. 

Section  2383,  melting  or  assisting  a 
rebellion  or  insurrection. 

Section  2384.  engaging  in  seditious 
con.spiracy. 

Section  2385.  advocating  overthrow  of 
Government. 

Section  2387.  interfering  with  or  af- 
fecting morale,  and  so  forth,  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Section  2388,  interfenng  with  the 
Armed  Forces  during  war. 

Section  2389,  recruiting  for  service 
agaiuat  the  United  States. 

Section  2390.  enUsting  to  serve  against 
the  United  States. 

Section  1810,  of  title  42,  witli  intent 
to  injure  the  United  States  or  secure  ad- 
vantage to  any  foreign  nation,  acquir- 
ing, revealing,  mutilating,  and  so  forth, 
atomic  energy  documents,  plans,  and  so 
forth. 

Section  1816,  title  42.  violating  or  con- 
spiring to  violate  certain  provisions  of 
title  42  relating  to  atomic  energy. 

The  report  continues  in  this  vein  and 
reflects  the  fact  that  we  have  written 
provisions  into  the  law  to  adequately 
proLoct  the  national  security  m  every  in- 
stance where  it  was  necessary. 

Under  this  bill  an  individual  is  given 
the  right  to  receive  his  benefits  under  a 
contract  previously  entered  into  with  the 
Grovernment  of  the  United  States.  It 
not  only  protects  the  individual,  but  an 
innocent  widow  also  is  given  the  right 
to  receive  benefits  under  the  contract. 
At  the  present  time,  under  the  laws  in 
effect,  those  rights  ire  taken  away. 

Is  it  right  to  take  away  from  indi- 
viduals the  contractual  benefits  they 
were  entitled  to  receive  under  contracts 
they  had  entered  into  with  the  Govern- 
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ment?  I  think  not.  The  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  has  brought 
this  bill  forth  on  three  separate  occas- 
sions  because  it  thought  it  was  right  and 
just  to  adopt  a  bill  to  coirect  this  in- 
justice. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  first.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
atirec  to  a  certain  extent  with  members 
of  the  conunittee  who  have  dhscussed  the 
proposed  legislation  that  there  are  some 
iueiitorious  cases  with  which  wc  should 
deal  but  this  bill  goes  too  far  I  point 
out  that  we  are  not  draling  with  the 
question  of  restoring  the  retirement 
bcneflt.s  of  a  marine  who  may  have  com- 
mitted .some  slight  indiscretion,  nor  are 
we  dealing  with  restoration  of  the  re- 
tirement benefits  of  the  widow  of  .some 
postal  clerk  What  wc  .shall  do.  if  we 
pass  the  bill,  as  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee, is  to  restore  retroactively  full  re- 
tirement benefits  of  every  convicted 
crook  and  scoundrel  who  has  ever 
worked  for  the  US  Government  This 
bill  restoies  full  retirement  benofils  to 
those  officials  who  accepted  bribes  in 
connection  with  their  oflicial  duties,  or 
who  have  been  convicted — and  I  empha- 
size the  word  '  convicted" — of  having 
embezzled  Government  funds. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
the  bill  has  been  before  the  Senate  three 
times,  having  been  rcportL-d  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
That  statement  is  true  The  rea.son  it 
IS  here  again  the  third  time  is  that  on 
the  two  precedniK  occasions  the  bill  was 
overwhelminply  defeated  and  sent  back 
to  the  committee  on  the  ba.'>is  that  the 
Senate  did  not  want  to  pass  such  legis- 
lation. 

Now  on  the  New  Frontier  we  find  a 
general  letdown  of  those  moral  stand- 
ards which  uere  once  expected  of  public 
officials. 

The  sloean  that  a  public  office  is  a 
public  tru.st  is  out  of  date  here  in  this 
admini.'-tration.  Instead  we  find  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  advocating  a 
bill  which  in  effect  is  a  private  bill  for 
the  relief  of  crooked  public  officials. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that 
failure  to  enact  the  bill  would  result  in 
great  hardship  One  of  the  examples 
described  was  a  situation  where  a  Gov- 
ernment employee,  upon  leaving  his 
work  and  driving  home,  has  an  auto- 
mobile accident.  A  jury  hearing  the 
case  decides  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
Government  employee,  and  as  a  result 
he  is  convicted  of  that  crime.  Accoi-d- 
ing  to  the  Senator  from  Penn.sylvania 
this  employee  would  Ic^e  his  retirement 
benefits 

That  is  not  correct.  There  is  not  a 
word  or  phrase  in  the  existing  law  which 
m  any  way  would  affect  a  Government 
employee's  retiremer.t  benefits  by  such 
an  incident 

The  present  law  relates  only  to  certain 
crime  such  as  embezzlement,  accepting 
bribes,  and  so  forth,  in  situations  con- 
nected directly  with  their  official  duties 
as  a  Government  employee 

Mr.  I>i-esident.  I  ask  that  the  act.  as 
printed  on  page  10  of  the  repoil  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  act  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

.^CT  OF  September   1,   1954    1 68   Stat.   1142) 

[That  there  shall  not  be  paid  to  any  per- 
son convicted  prior  to,  on,  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  of  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing offenses  described  in  this  section,  or 
to  the  survivor  or  beneficiary  of  such  per- 
son so  convicted,  for  any  period  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  such  conviction  or  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever  is  later, 
any  annuity  or  retired  pay  on  the  basis  ol 
the  service  of  such  person  as  an  officer  or 
employee  of   the   Government : 

[(1)  Any  offense  defined  \n  .section  201, 
202.  203.  204,  205.  206.  207,  208,  209.  210,  211, 
212.  213.  216.  217.  218.  219.  220.  221.  222,  or 
223  of  chapter  11  (relating  to  bribery  and 
t'raft).  section  281.  282.  283,  284,  285.  28e 
or  287  of  chapter  15  (relating  to  claims  and 
services  in  matters  affecting  government  i . 
section  434.  435,  436.  441.  442,  or  443  of 
chapter  23  (relating  to  contracts),  chapter 
37  (relating  to  espionage  and  censorship), 
section  1700.  1702.  1703.  1704.  1705.  1706. 
1707,  1708,  1709,  1711,  or  1712  of  chapter 
83  (relating  to  offenses  involving  the  postal 
service),  chapter  105  (relating  to  sabotage), 
or  chapter  115  (relating  to  treason,  sedition, 
and  subversive  activities)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  Sta  ,es  Code  or  in  section  10  or  16 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946  (42  U.S.C, 
sees.   1810  and   1816) ; 

[i2)  Any  offense  (not  Including  any  of- 
fense within  the  purview  of  section  13  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code)  which  is 
a  felony  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia  (Ai 
committed  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority, 
influence,  power,  or  privileges  as  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Government,  or  (Bi  com- 
muted after  the  termination  of  his  service  as 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Go\prnm.ent 
but  directly  involving,  directly  resulting 
from,  or  directly  relating  to.  the  improper 
exercise  of  his  authority,  infiuence.  power, 
or  privileges  during  any  period  of  his  serv- 
ice as  such  an  officer  or  employee; 

[(3)  Perjury  committed  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  (A)  in  falsely  denying  the  com- 
mission of  an  act  which  constitutes  any  of 
the  offenses  described  in  paragraph  il)  or 
(2)  of  this  section.  (B)  in  falsely  testifying 
before  any  Federal  grand  jury  or  court  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  his  service 
as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government, 
or  (C)  in  falsely  testifying  before  any  con- 
gressional committee  in  connection  with 
any  matter  under  inquiry  before  such  cor.- 
gref-sional  committee;  or  subornation  of  per- 
jury committed  in  connection  with  the  false 
denial  or  false  testimony  of  another  person 
as  specified  in  this  paragraph; 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
present  law  specifically  pro\idrs  that 
retirement  benefits  can  be  denied  only 
to  Government  employees  who  are  con- 
victed of  certain  crimes — crimes  which 
a;-e  ronimutrd  in  connection  with  then- 
official  duties  as  employees  of  llie  U.S. 
Government.  The  present  law  would 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  retirement 
bcnefit.s  of  an  employee  having  an  acci- 
dent while  driving  his  car.  Any  crime 
which  might  be  committed  by  the  em- 
ployee after  he  leaves  the  US  Govern- 
ment has  no  bearing  on  the  argimient 
here.  The  present  law  does  and  it 
should  deny  retirement  benefits  to  pub- 
lic officials  who  are  convicted  in  the 
courts  of  violating  their  public  trust. 

Tlie  reason  the  law  was  first  enacted 
was  that  at  the  time  the  ca.se  of  Alger 
Hiss  was  being  considered,   there  were 


many  who  felt  that  he  was  not  entitled 
to  his  retiiement  benefits.  When  the 
bill  concerning  this  question  came  to 
the  Senate,  the  Senate-,  knowing  full 
well  what  it  was  doing,  enlarged  the  bill 
to  exclude  from  retirement  benefits  pub- 
lic officials  who  while  holding  high  posi- 
tions of  authority  accepted  bribes  for 
fixing  tax  cases  or  for  rendering  ceii.iin 
decisions  in  their  department  or  V...O 
have  been  convicted  of  cmbczzline  public 
funds. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  just  a  few 
years  ago  there  was  quite  a  scandal  in 
the  Revenue  Service.  There  were  a 
preat  many  crooked  tax  collectors.  In 
several  in.stances  Treasury  agents  were 
fixing  tax  casts  ol  some  of  the  biggest 
racketeers  in  the  country  and  they  were 
convicted  in  tlie  couits  for  these  crimes. 

The  bill  could  restore  the  full  retire- 
ment benefits  to  every  crooked  tax  offi- 
cial convicted  of  such  a  charge. 

This  bill  will  restore  full  retirement 
benefits  to  every  convicted  5  percenter 
and  influence  peddler. 

Where  are  the  high  moral  standards 
about  which  so  much  lipseivice  has 
been  given  during  recent  campaigns? 

Why  is  there  so  much  concern  on  ^he 
pait  of  .some  for  these  unscrupulous 
public  offi.cials'' 

Oh  the  committee  says  only  165  cases 
are  mentioned,  and  none  of  the  cases  in- 
\olved  tax  fixing  Only  165  cases  aie 
mentioned  because  only  165  individuals 
have  applied  for  pension  rights  and  have 
been  denied.  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  scores  or  perhaps  hundreds  of  other 
former  employees  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  accepting  bribes  or  embezzle- 
ment but  who  knew  they  had  no  retire- 
ment benefits  and  did  not  apply  and 
therefore  nave  not  been  denied.  If  the 
bill  IS  pa.ssed.  all  of  those  employees  who 
have  not  previously  applied  for  such 
benefits  may  then  come  in  and  collect 
their  full  letirement  benefits  retroac- 
tively. 

Some  of  the  retroactive  benefits  which 
will  be  paid  to  these  former  convicted  of- 
ficials run  as  much  as  $15,000  or  $20,000 
in  retroactive  payments.  These  large 
payments  po  tn  officials  who  have  been 
convicted  and  have  served  lime  in  the 
Federal  penitentiary  for  accepting  bribes 
or  for  embezzling  Government  funds. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  punted  in  the  Record. 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  some  of  the 
cases  wherein  retirement  benefits  will  be 
restored  under  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  t^ext  of 
the  statute  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

the  Rfcofd.  as  follows  : 

Case  No.   10 — Claim    No    372591 

Agency  last  employed:  Post  Office  Dep  .rt- 
meiu. 

Position     Clerk 

Service:  35  years  11  months. 

Description  of  offense:  Embezzling  letters 
and  money  from  mails 

Date  of  offen.se    June  10.  1954 

Date  of  final  separation;   June  30.   1954 

Reason  for  final  separation:  Optional  re- 
tirement 

Sentence  of  court  (as  reported  by  agency)  : 
Date.  November  22.  1954;  prison,  suspended; 
years  of  probation.  2. 

Present  value  of  annuity  denied  by  Pub- 
lic Law  769.  »32,000, 
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Approximate  refund  due:  $4,731.71.  March 
4,  1955,  plUB  $910  annuity  paid. 

Annuity:  Monthly,  $222;  accrued  to  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1961,  $16,480. 

H.R.  4601   would  remove  bar   to  payment. 


Case  No.  14 — Claim  No.  365822 

Agency  in  which  last  employed:  Post  Of- 
.flce  Department. 

I  Description  of  offense :  Theft  of  mails,  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  for  which  restitution 
made. 

Date  of  offense:  March  9,  1954. 

Date  of  final  separation:  April  9,  1954. 

Reason  for  final  separation:  Removed. 

Sentence  of  court  (as  reported  by  agency)  : 
Date,  May  10,  1954;  prison,  suspended;  years 
of  probation,  — . 

Present  value  of  annuity  denied  by  Public 
Law  769,  $29,000. 

Approximate  refund  due:  Unpaid,  $4,- 
887.01. 

Annuity:  Monthly.  $182;  accrued  to  Febru- 
ary 28,  1961.  $13,768. 

H.R.  4601  would  remove  bar  to  payment. 


Case  No.  15-^Claim  No.  370635 

Agency  in  which  last  employed:  Post  Of- 
fice Department. 

Position:  Clerk. 

Service:  32  years.  1  month. 

Description  of  offense:  Embezzlement  of 
$1,200  from  Government  funds  and  falsifi- 
cation of  records  to  conceal  embezzlement. 
Restitution  of  full  amount  made  on  March  5, 
1954. 

Date  of  offense:  Prior  to  March  5,  1954. 

Date  of  final  separation:    April   13,   1954. 

Reason   for   final  separation:    Removed. 

Sentence    of    the    court     (as    reported    by 

agency)  :    Date:    ;     prison,    suspended; 

years  of  probation,  2. 

Present  value  of  annuity  denied  by  Pub- 
lic Law  769:  $18,000. 

Approximate  refund  due:   Paid  $5,266.03. 

Annuity:  Future  annuity  effective  July  1. 
1961. 

H.R.  4601    would  remove   bar   to  payment. 


Case   No.    16— Claim    No.    384441 

Agency  last  employed:  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

Position:   Postmaster. 

Service:   35  years  9  months. 

Description  of  offense:  Embezzlement  of 
$1,036.44.  Falsification  of  entries.  Failure 
to  remit  surplus  funds.  Irregularities.  Res- 
titvitlon  made   on  February  20,   1947. 

Date  of  offense:  Prior  to  February  14,  1947. 
Disclosed  on  special  inspection  February  11, 
1947. 

Date  of  final  separation:  Febrtiary  14,  1947. 

Reason   for  final  separation:   Removed. 

Sentence  of  court  (as  reported  by  agency)  : 
Date,  March  11,  1947;  prison,  suspended; 
years  of  probation,  1. 

Present  value  of  annuity  denied  by  Pub- 
lic Law  769:  $14,000. 

Approximate  refund  due:  Unpaid.  $344.38. 

Annuity:  Monthly,  $102;  accrued  to  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1961,  $11,320. 

H  R.  4601    would  remove   bar   to  payment. 


Case   No.  98 — Claim  No.  451482 

Agency  In  which  last  employed:  Post  Of- 
fice Department. 

Position:  Station  superintendent. 

Service:  28  years  11  months. 

Description  of  offense:  Charged  with  em- 
bezzlement of  motor  vehicle  tax  stamp  fund 
and  forgery  of  postal  savings  certificates  In 
violation  of  sections  500  and  1711,  title  18, 
United  States  Code. 

Date  of  offense:   Prior  to  August  3,   1945. 

Date  of  final  separation:  December  3.  1945. 

Reason  for  final  separation:  Removed. 

Sentence  of  court  (as  reported  by  agency)  : 
Date,  March  26,  1946;  prison.  1  year  and  1 
day. 


Present  value  of  annuity  denied  by  Public 
Law  769:  $14,000. 

Approximate  refund  due:   Paid.  $57097. 

Annuity:  Monthly,  $114;  accrued  to  April 
30,  1960.  $4,474. 

H.R.  4601   would  remove  bar  to  payment. 
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Case  No.  155 — Claim  No   548990 

Agency  last  employed:  Post  Office  E)epart- 
ment. 

Position:  Special  clerk. 

Service:  27  years  4  months 

Description  of  offense:  Charged  with  em- 
bezzlement of  Interest  paj-ments  on  postal 
savings  certificates  in  violation  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  section  355  inow  sec- 
tion 1711). 

Date  of  offense:  May  16,  1947. 

Date  of  final  separation:   May  16,  1947. 

Reason  for   final   separation:    Removal. 

Sentence  of  court  (as  reported  by  agency)  : 
Date,  June  9,  1947;  prison.  1  year  and  1  day 
on  each  of  three  counts  to  run  concurrently. 

Present  value  of  annuity  denied  by  Pub- 
lic Law  769;  $13,000. 

Approximate    refvmd    due:    Paid,   $3,741.39 

Annuity:  Monthly.  $97.  accrued  to  April 
30.   1960.  $1,552. 

H.R.  4601   would  remove   bar   to  paytnent. 


Case  No.  187— Claim   No.   593831 

Agency  last  employed  Department  of  the 
I.Tterlor. 

Position:  Area  land  officer 

Service:  29  years  10  months 

Description  of  offense:  Charged  with  tIoI.t- 
tlon  of  section  371.  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Govern- 
ment. Also  charged  with  violation  of  sec- 
tion 1001,  title  18,  United  States  Code,  on 
two  counts — fraudtilent  statements  in  ap- 
plications for  patents  and  fees  and  fa'se 
statements  In  relation  to  repre.sent&tlons 
made  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  AiTairs  In 
regard  to  acquisition  of  lands  for  the  Con- 
federate Tribes  on  the  Warm  Springs  Reser- 
vation. Offenses  committed  in  the  exercise 
of  his  power  and  privileges  as  a  Government 
employee. 

Date  of  offense:  Prior  to  April  11.  1982. 

Date  of  final  separation:  August  26,  1952. 

Reason   for  final   separation:    Removal. 

Sentence  of  court  las  reported  by  agency  i  : 
Date,  May  14.  1953;  fine.  $5,000;'  prison.  6 
months  on  each  of  four  counts  to  run  con- 
currently. 

Present  value  of  annuitv  denied  by  Public 
Law  769:   $33,000. 

Approximate  refund  due  Un.p;'d 
$6,540.54. 

Annuity:  Mcntiily,  $240;  f.ccrued  to  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1961.  $4,080. 

H.R.  4601  would  remove  b.?r  to  pa^.inent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
argument  has  been  made  that  it  is  only 
under  thi.s  law  that  the  pension  n,3ht  is 
taken  away  from  an  employee  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  for  crimes  committed 
in  connection  with  his  official  duties. 

This  procedure  has  Ions  been  followed 
by  admini-strative  order,  and  was  fol- 
lowed prior  to  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  this  act  in  1954.  I  invite  attention 
to  the  fact  that  even  today  a  GI  who 
while  serving  in  the  U.S.  Army,  gets  into 
difficulty  and  receives  a  dishonorable 
discharge,  he  forfeits  not  only  the  mili- 
tary retirement  benefits  under  Uie  law— 
but  in  addition  also  forfeits  any  rife'hts 
given  him  under  any  GI  Bill  of  Rights— 
and  the  proposed  legi.slation  would  not 
restore  such  rights.  |j 

Perhaps  the  GI  may  have  ieen 
AWOL — he  was  at  home  sick  or  he  did 
not  get  back  to  his  post  in  time,  or  per- 


haps he  stole  a  few  cigarettes.  Yet  if  he 
gets  a  discharge  other  than  an  honorable 
discharge,  he  loses  all  benefits.  There  Is 
nothing  in  the  pending  bill  which  would 
restore  his  benefits. 

His  offense  is  minor  compared  to  that 
of  a  high  public  official  who  accepts 
bribes  for  fixing  the  tax  case  of  a  rack- 
eteer. 

Yet  the  committee  is  here  shedding  its 
crocodile  tears  for  these  crooked  public 
officials  and  wants  to  restore  their  full 
retirement  benefits  on  a  retroactive 
ba.^is.     Why? 

The  bill  before  us  would  restore  to 
the  retirement  rolls  every  Director  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  every 
top  official  in  the  revenue  department, 
who  was  convicted  of  soliciting  and  ac- 
cepting bribes  for  fixing  tax  cases.  I 
challenge  anyone  to  deny  this  assertion. 

I  call  attention  again  to  the  fact  that 
much  is  said  by  the  mihtary  about  the 
unfairness  of  the  present  law.  I  refer 
to  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  June  23, 
1960,  entitled  'Hiss  Act  Seen  Unjust  to 
Militai-y."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Hiss   Act  Sefm  Unjust  to  Miutakt 

The  Pentagon  has  told  Congress  that 
thousands  of  servicemen  have  lost  or  face 
the  loss  of  their  retirement  pay  because  of 
the  Hiss  Act.  The  Pentagon  called  this  a 
•■gross  injustice." 

The  law.  adopted  In  1954.  bars  workers 
from  receiving  Federal  benefits  after  con- 
viction on  a  wide  variety  of  charges.  The 
act  was  designed  to  prevent  former  State  De- 
partment official.  Alger  Hiss,  from  receiving 
benefits  after  he  had  been  convicted  of 
perjury.  The  law.  however,  embraces  aU 
Federal  workers  and  dozens  of  unlawful 
acts. 

Defense  Department  General  Counsel  J. 
Vincent  Burke  recently  Informed  the  Senat« 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  that 
the  law  as  written  and  applied  had  already 
deprived  servicemen  of  retirement  pay  be- 
c;\use  of  relatively  minor  offenses. 

Mr  Burke  said  this  "harshness  was  never 
Intended  by  the  Congress  "  He  urged  the  act 
be  rewritten  to  limit  Its  Application  to 
security   cases 

The  House  has  already  approved  the 
changes  suggested  by  the  Pentagon.  The 
Senate  committee  likewi.se  approved,  but  the 
Senate  sent  It  back  to  the  committee  witli 
instructions  to  gather  new  evidence 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  immediately  following  the  last 
in.sertion  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  m  ll:e  Record  two  letters, 
one  signed  by  Major  General  Lee,  in 
wiiich  he  confirms  the  fact  that  the 
aimed  services  r.till  continue  to  stop  re- 
tirement benefits  for  military  personnel 
who  are  dishonorably  discharged.  Nor 
will  the  enactment  of  this  bill  affect  such 
action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 

as  follows: 

Apan.  2,  1959. 

Hon.  John  J.  Woxiams, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deah  Senatob  Wu-uams  Thia  is  in  further 
reply  to  your  letter  requesting  a  complete 
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report  on  the  effects  of  a  dishonorable  dis- 
charge for  enlisted  or  officer  personnel  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

With  the  exception  nf  personnel  awarded 
retired  pay  under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  1331  to  1337, 
enlisted  personnel  whc^i  are  dishonorably  dis- 
charged and  officers  who  are  dismissed  from 
the  service  are  n<jt  eligible  for  mihtary  re- 
tirement benefits.  Federal  statutes  author- 
izing retirement  benefits  uniformly  require, 
with  the  exception  of  the  above  mentioned 
statutes,  that  an  individual  hold  a  military 
status  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  Since 
dith'jnnrable  discharge  and  dismissal  effect 
a  complete  termination  of  mUltary  status,  a 
member  separated  from  the  service  under 
suih  conditions  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list. 

Title  10.  United  Slates  Code,  sections  1331 
t-o  1337.  authorize  the  payment  of  retired  pay 
to  nonregular  personnel  These  statutes  do 
not  require  that  the  individual  hold  a  mili- 
tary status  at  the  time  of  eligibility  for 
retired  pay.  Providing  he  Is  otherwise  qual- 
ified, an  Individual  with  20  or  more  years  of 
creditable  service  becomes  eligible  upon  at- 
taining age  60  for  retired  pay  under  these 
provisions  of  law  even  though  his  military 
Status  was  terminated  by  duhonorable  dis- 
charge or  dismissal. 

The  eligibility  of  personnel  for  retirement 
as  outlined  abt>ve  is  qualified  to  the  extent 
that  consideration  is  g:ven  to  the  provisions 
of  the  so-called  Hiss  Act  (act  of  September 
1,  1954  (68  Stat.  11421.  as  amended  (5.  U  S C. 
2281  et  seq.li.  If  an  individual's  dishon- 
orable discharge  or  disnussal  is  predicated 
upon  conviction  of  an  offense  within  the 
purview  of  that  act.  he  is  forever  barred  from 
receiving  retired  pay  from  the  Govornme!  t 
under  any  provisions  of  law. 

Inclosed  for  your  Information  Is  a  copy  r  f 
a  chart  prepared  in  the  Department  of  the 
Army  entitled  "Incidents  of  Discharge  ' 

I  am  glad  to  have  born  of  service  t-j  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

R    V    LfE. 
Major  General    V  S    A'-ruy. 

The  Adjutant  Genr-n'. 

Veterans'  AoMrNiSTRATioN. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Tlie  Honorable  John  J   Wiluams, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Senator  Wiluams:  Your  letter  of 
February  10  to  the  Department  of  the  Army 
has  l>een  sent  to  us  for  reply  to  that  part 
concerning  beneflu  under  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  which  Incorporates  the  provi- 
sions of  the  former  GI  bill. 

A  veteran  who  receives  a  dishonor.ible  diF- 
charge  is  not  entitled  to  benefits  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Tliis  applies  to 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel  cf  the  Armed 
Fi>rces, 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  J.  Driver. 
Chief  Benefits  Director. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Under 
date  of  July  15.  1961.  the  Department 
of  Defense  issued  a  directive  establish- 
ing a  new  code  of  ethics  for  that  De- 
partment. 

This  bulletin  is  entitled  'Standards  of 
Conduct."  It  was  publi.shed  July  15.  1961. 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  out- 
lines penalties  for  anyone  violating  this 
new  code  of  ethics.  TTiis  new  code  of 
ethics  of  the  Defense  Department  takes 
away  the  retirement  benefits  from  any 
officer  violating  its  provisions  even  with- 
out conviction.  I  should  like  to  quote 
briefly  from  these  new  rules  of  conduct. 
I   am  quoting  from   pape  4,  as  follows: 

Retired  pay  of  a  regular  retired  officer  is 
subject     to    forfeiture     during    any    period 
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Within  2  years  of  his  retirement  if  he  se'.ls 
for  himself  or  another  any  supplies  of  war 
materials  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Coast  Guard.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  or 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

Under  this  new  rule  of  conduct  out- 
lined by  the  Department  of  Defense  an 
officer  cEin  lose  his  retired  pay  by  ad- 
ministrative action  witho'ut  having  been 
convicted  in  the  courts. 

Yet  the  committee  here  today  wants 
to  pass  a  bill  restoring  by  law  full  retro- 
active retirement  benefits  to  every  pre- 
viously convicted  US.  Government 
official. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
mainder of  this  particular  chapter  of  the 
code  of  ethics  recently  approved  by  the 
Defense  Department  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  pomt  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks along  with  an  article  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  July  5.  1961, 
commenting  upon  this  new  code  of 
ethics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chapter 
and  the  newspaper  article  was  ordered 

10  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Dep.mitms.nt  or  Dej-ense  Directive  No.  5500.7. 

Jrry  15.  1961 

standards  of  conduct 

/  Purpose  and  scope 

A  Tins  directive  prescrit)e8  the  standards 
of  conduct,  relating  to  possible  conflict  be- 
tween private  Interests  and  official  duties, 
required  of  all  military  and  civilian  DOD 
personnel,  regardless  of  assignment.  Close 
edhcrcnce  to  these  principles,  it  is  believed. 
will  insure  compliance  with  the  high  ethical 
standards  demanded  of  all  public  servants. 

B  There  Is  att.ached  a  copy  of  Executive 
Order  No.  10939  of  May  5,  l^Gl,  which  prc- 
scril)es  speci;il  >:t.i!id;irds  npp'.irablc  to  Presi- 
dential appointees  and  others  (,scc  enclosure 
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C  Tliis  directive  Is  also  Intended  to  Insvr?' 
that  DOD  personnel  do  not  knowingiy  trans- 
act buaine.ss  with  persons  wlio  are  within 
statutory  prohibitions  or  under  circum- 
stances whtre  there  ui;.y  be  a  possible  con- 
flict of  interest  between  governmental 
duties  and  private  affairs.  It  Is  In  conso- 
nance with  the  code  of  ethics  for  Govern- 
ment service  contain<xl  In  House  CnDcurrent 
P.csolutiun  175.  Both  Coni;ress.  which  Is  ap- 
plicable   to    ail    DOD    personnel. 

B.  Selling  or  contracting  for  sale:  No  reg- 
ular retired  officer  of  the  Armed  Forces  will 
sell,  contract  for  the  sale  of,  or  negotiate  for 
the  sale  of  anytliing  to  the  mi'itr.ry  depart- 
ment in  which  he  hcs  retired  stntus  in  vio- 
lation of  applicable  statutory  res'rictions. 
Retired  pay  of  a  repular  retired  officer  is  sub- 
ject to  lorfclture  during  any  period  within 
2  years  of  his  retirement  If  he  sells  for 
himself  or  another  any  suppUos  or  war  ma- 
terials to  the  Department  of  Defense.  Coast 
Guard.  Coa.<;t  and  Gcodrtlc  Survey,  or  the 
Public  Health  Service.  For  the  purpose  cf 
this  section,  selling  means  (11  signing  a  bid. 
proposal,  or  contract.  (2)  negotiating  a  con- 
tract, or  (3)  contactinfj  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Deparimeni  of  Defen«;e  for  the 
purpose  of  d)  obtaining  cr  neg.^i-latiiig  con- 
tracts, (ill  negotiating  or  discu'«sing  changes 
in  specifications,  price,  co:::  allowcinces,  or 
other  terms  of  a  contract,  cr  (HI)  rettling 
disputes  concerning  performrvn'^e  of  a  con- 
tract. (4)  any  other  liaison  acti\ity  with  a 
view  toward  the  ultimate  consummation  of  a 
sale  even  though  tlie  actual  contract  therefor 
IS  subsequently  nepotiated  by  another  per- 
son. However,  it  is  not  the  intent  of  this 
directive  to  preclude  a  retired  officer  from 
accepting  employment  with  private  industry 
solely  because  his  employer  is  a  contractor 
with  the  Government. 


[From   the  New  York  Times.  Sept.  5.  1961) 

Ethics  Tightened  for  U  S.  Workers^Ap- 
pearance  or  Misbehavior  Is  Now  Being 
Bakreo 

(By  Joseph  A   Loftus) 

Washington.    September    4  — Federal    de- 

pft'tments.  acting  on  President  Kennedy's 
exhortations,  have  tightened  their  ethical 
codes  for  employes. 

The  concept  of  good  behavior  being  writ- 
ten in  the  Kennedy  codes  Is  that  employes 
must  avuid  not  only  misbehavior,  but  also 
the  appearance  of  misbehavior. 

The  word  "appearance."  or  a  variation 
of  it,  appears  In  all  the  revised  agency  codes 
so   far  submitted   to  the  'White  House. 

■  We  consider  Caesars  wife,  '  said  a  De- 
fense Department  official,  referring  to  the 
code  he  helped  to  draft. 

DEFENSE    CODE   TIGHTENED 

But  the  Defense  Department  has  gone 
even  beyond  the  virtue  expected  of  Caesar's 
wife  to  remain  above  suspicion.  The  de- 
partment has.  In  fact,  written  tighter  re- 
stricuons  into  Its  code. 

Retired  military  officers  who  are  hired  by 
corporations  that  do  business  with  the  Pen- 
tagon are  particularly  affected  by  the  tight- 
er code. 

Ttie  rule  penalizing  officers  who  sell  to  the 
services  within  2  years  of  retirement  has 
been  criticized.  The  argtiment  Is  that  some 
retired  officers  have  evaded  the  prohibition 
by  doing  only  the  preliminary  sAles  work 
among  their  former  colleagues.  The  final 
sellmc  .3  left  to  another  person  In  the  cor- 
j>oratlon. 

SclUng,  ■within  the  meaning  of  the  new 
code,  however,  is  not  only  "contacting  an 
o'Ticrr  or  employe  of  the  Department  of  De- 
f-?nse  for  the  purpo!«e  of  obtaining  or  nego- 
tiating contract*"  but  also,  "any  other  llal- 
ron  activity  with  a  view  toward  the  ultimate 
rnnrummatlon  of  a  sale  subsequently  nego- 
t;:ited  by  an  Uher  ;>erson  " 

VIOLATORS      LOSE      PENSIONS 

The  penalty  for  violation  is  forfeiture  of 
retirement  pay. 

"However,"  the  code  adds,  "it  is  not  the 
Intent  of  this  directive  to  preclude  a  re- 
tired officer  from  accepting  emplojrment  with 
private  industry  solely  because  hia  employer 
is  a  contr.ictor  with  the  Government."  In 
other  words,  the  test  is  not  whether  the 
former  officer  is  employed  by,  say.  a  muni- 
tions maker,  but  whether  he  moves  In  the 
selling  orbit. 

Speaking  of  appearance,  the  directive  says' 

"In  any  case  where  Department  of  De- 
fense p)ersonnel  have  any  financial  interest 
in  any  business  entity,  or  have  arranged  or 
are  negotiating  for  their  subsequent  employ- 
ment by  such  entity,  they  are  disqualified 
from  representing  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  dealings  cf  any  kind  with  such 
entity. '• 

TT;e  b.<Hn  on  accepting  gratuities,  enter- 
tainment, and  bribes  Is  more  restrictive 
Under  the  old  C'^xle.  the  beneficiary  enjoyed 
some  flexibility.  He  could  In  the  gray  areas, 
interpret  the  rule  lor  himself. 

Now  the  b.an  applies  to  favors,  gratuities, 
and  entert.ainmcut  that  might  affect,  "or 
might  reasonably  be  interpreted  as  affect- 
ing," the  impartl.'-;lity  of  the  beneficiary.  In 
other  words,  as  one  official  put  it,  a  free 
pneal  might  violate  the  code  If  a  "reason- 
able" person  outside  believed,  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, th,"t  the  favor  might  impair  Im- 
partiol  action  by  the  officer  or  civilian  In 
the  department. 

The  Deparunent  of  the  Interior,  apart  from 
211}  thing  resembling  bribery.  Is  concerned 
to  an  extent  about  conduct  after  office  hours 

"Person.il  and  private  conduct  of  an  em- 
ployee." the  Interior  code  says,  "that  reflects 
adversely   upcn   ihe  dignity  and  prestige  of 
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the  Federal  service,  is  also  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  departmental  management.  All  em- 
ployes are  expected  to  cultivate  those  per- 
sonal qualities  which  characterize  a  good 
civil  servant — loyalty  to  the  United  States, 
a  deep  sense  oJT  resjjonsibility  for  the  public 
trust,  and  a  standard  of  personal  deport- 
ment which  will  be  a  credit  to  the  individ- 
ual," 

The  Department  of  Labor,  while  not 
opopsed  to  employees  holding  an  outside  Job, 
cautions  its  workers  about  conflict  of  inter- 
est. This  section  was  tightened  to  prohibit 
a  department  employee  from  taking  a  job 
with  any  person  or  private  enterprise  if  the 
employment  "would  be  related  to  any  con- 
tract such  person  or  private  enterprise  may 
have   with   the   Federal   Government." 

The  White  House  is  seeking  uniformity 
of  those  codes  so  far  as  practical.  The  work 
of  the  departments  vary  and  not  all  provi- 
sions are   appropriate   in  every   case, 

PRIVATE    DEBT    PROBLEM 

The  Agriculture  Department  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
take  different  views  of  their  responsibilities 
for  maintaining  an  employee's  private  credit 
rating. 

Both  codes  remind  the  employees  that 
financial  backsliding  will  not  help  their 
Government  careers.  Agriculture,  in  addi- 
tion, appears  to  extend  help  to  creditors  by 
facilitating  collection  systems  when  the 
creditors  complain.  The  Health  Depart- 
ment, while  plainly  advising  employees  to 
pay  their  just  debts,  says  it  is  not  a  collec- 
tion agency. 

Frederick  G.  Dutton,  special  assistant  to 
the  President,  said  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission will  be  asked  to  review  all  the 
codes  for  adequacy,  uniformity  and  for 
simplification  and  readability.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  codes  as  submitted  to  the  White 
House  are  in  effect.  Complementary  leg- 
islation proposed  by  President  Kennedy  last 
spring,  has  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, It  is  not  expected  that  the  Senate 
will   act   on    it    this   year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  in- 
sertion I  have  made  shows  that  even  if 
we  repealed  the  present  law,  restoring 
the  retirement  benefits  of  the  very  crooks 
and  scoundrels  who  have  been  convicted 
by  the  U.S.  Government  for  having  ac- 
cepted bribes  or  embezzling  public  funds 
we  would  still  have  in  effect  an  adminis- 
trative order  imposing  the  same  penal- 
ties except  that  then  there  would  not 
even  have  to  be  a  conviction  in  the  courts. 

If  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  are  sincere 
in  saying  that  this  is  an  unjust  penalty 
and  an  extra  fine,  why  is  it  only  an  extra 
fine  for  corrupt  officials  who  have  been 
convicted? 

Let  no  one  be  disillusioned.  This  is 
in  effect  a  private  bill  for  the  benefit  of 
a  few  convicted  public  officials  who  for- 
merly held  positions  of  high  public  trust. 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  member  of  the 
committee  who  has  come  forward  to  say 
that  he  will  propose  an  amendment  to 
the  existing  law  to  repeal  the  authority 
of  the  right  of  the  military  to  cancel  the 
rights  of  a  GI  who  has  committed  a  minor 
offense  and  received  a  dishonorable  dis- 
charge. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  the  widow — and  I  admit  that  some 
of  the  cases  have  merit — the  postal  em- 
ployee, and  the  marine  who  lost  his  pen- 
sion rights.  Nothing  is  said  about  the 
fact  that  the  marine  can  still  lose  his 
pension  rights  under  existing  law  even 
after  this  bill  is  passed,  by  admini.stra- 


tive  order.  If  the  military  authorities 
want  to  take  the  pension  away  from  him, 
they  can  still  do  so. 

Will  anyone  argue  that  his  crime  is  as 
bad  as  that  of  the  top  officials  in  the 
Revenue  Department  who  were  convicted 
of  accepting  bribes  for  fixine  tax  cases? 

This  bill  would  restore  retroactively 
full  retirement  benefits  of  evei-y  tax 
agent  who  was  convicted  of  accepting 
bribes  for  fixing  tax  ca.ses  again.st  some 
of  the  country's  biggest  racketeers  and 
gangsters. 

Personally.  I  shall  not  support  this 
bill.  We  had  enough  trouble  getting  rid 
of  these  crooked  officials  and  in  many 
instances  could  only  get  rid  of  them 
when  we  put  them  in  the  penitentiary. 
Now  Congress  is  asked  to  put  all  of  them 
back  on  the  public  payroll  by  restoi-iing 
their  eligibility  to  full  retirement  bene- 
fits. 

Let  us  review  a  few  of  these  cases,  to 
show  what  we  are  talking  about. 

In  case  No,  1.  the  individual  involved 
will  receive  $12,989  in  retroactive  re- 
tirement benefits.  He  will  then  get  $179 
per  month  in  pension  payments  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  What  was  his 
crime?  He  was  convicted  of  embezzling 
parcel  post  funds. 

Another  case  involves  a  retroactive 
payment  of  $14,130,  plus  a  lifetime  pen- 
sion of  $195  a  month.  He  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  I'j  years  in  the  peni- 
tentiary for  robbing  the  mails. 

Here  is  a  third  case  of  $18,959  in  retro- 
active payments  given  to  another  man. 
What  was  he  charged  with'^  He  re- 
ceived a  2-year  sentence,  $500  fine,  again 
for  theft  of  money  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment while  on  official  duty. 

A  fourth  case  involves  a  Government 
employee  who  was  convicted  of  accept- 
ing bribes  and  tmaurhonzed  fees  fi'om 
applicants  for  naturalization.  This  man 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  3  years 
in  the  penitentiary,  yet  this  bill  will  give 
this  former  official  $17,744  in  back  re- 
tirement pay  plus  $224  per  month  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

Another  employee  was  convicted  of 
conspiracy  to  steal  Government  property, 
in  violation  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code.  This  man  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  serve  9  months  in  the 
Federal  penitentiary.  Yet  he  will  collect 
retroactively,  $6,878  and  receive  a  pay- 
ment of  $181  a  month  in  pension. 

Why  should  we  put  this  man  back  on 
the  payroll  of  the  American  taxpayer, 
after  violating  his  public  trust? 

Remember  the  contribution  wlucli  they 
had  made  to  the  retirement  fund,  plus 
interest,  has  been  refunded  to  them. 
The  Governm.ent  did  not  keep  the  money 
that  they  had  paid  in.  It  withheld  from 
them  only  that  portion  of  their  retire- 
ment benefits  which  would  have  bctn 
paid  to  them  by  the  Government. 

In  another  case  an  employee  was  con- 
victed of  four  counts  of  unlawfully  and 
willfully  soliciting  for  personal  gain  cer- 
tain sums  for  using  his  infiucnce  for  ob- 
taining promotions  in  the  postal  soivice. 
In  other  words,  he  was  a  paid  influence 
peddler.  This  man  was  convicted  in 
court  and  sentenced  by  the  court.  Yet 
under   this  bill  he  would  get  $9,317  in 


retroactive  payments.  In  addition  he 
would  be  put  on  the  Federal  retirement 
rolls  with  a  $155  per  month  lifetime 
pension. 

Here  is  another  case  involving  a 
clothing  inspector.  He  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  3  years  in  the  peniten- 
tiary for  the  solicitation  and  acceptance 
of  bribes  in  connection  with  his  official 
duties.  This  man  under  this  bill  gets 
$3,447  in  back  pay  plus  $95  per  month 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  I  shall  not  recite 
all  of  the  case. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  references  to  a  series  of  specific 
examples  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  refei- 
ences  were  ordered  to  be  punted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Case  No    140— Claim  No.  501668 

Agency  in  which  last  employed  New  York 
Quartermaster  Procurement  Agency.  De- 
partment of  the  Army. 

Position:  clothing  inspector. 

Service    15  years,  6  months. 

Description  of  offense:  solicitation  and 
acceptance  of  bribe  in  violation  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  section  202. 

Date  of  offense:  prior  to  September  19, 
1951, 

Date  of  final  separation:  November  14, 
1952, 

Reason   for  final  separation:    removal 

Sentence  of  the  court  (as  reported  by 
agency) : 

Date    September  19.  1951. 

Fine:    $500. 

Prison:   3  years. 

Present  value  of  annuity  denied  bv  Public 

Law   769:    $13,000 

Approximate    refund   due:    paid.   $2,215  25. 

Annuity:  monthly.  $95:  accrued  to  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1961.  $3,447. 

H  R.  4601   would  remove   b.r  to  payment. 


Case  No,   47— Claim   No,   399411 

Agency  last  employed:  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, 

Position:   station  examiner. 

Service:    21  years.  10  months. 

Description  of  offense:  charged  on  four 
counts  of  unlawfully  and  willfully  soliciting 
for  personal  gains  certain  sums  in  considera- 
tion of  a  promise  to  use  his  influence  to  ob- 
tain promotions  In  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment in  violation  of  sections  214.  215,  and 
371,  title  18,  United  States  Code, 

Date  of  offense:  prior  to  September  25 
1952, 

Date  of  final  separation:  September  29, 
1952. 

Reason  for  final  separation:  removed. 

Sentence  of  court  (as  reported  by  agency)  • 

Date:   July  30.  1954, 

Fine:    $500  or  30  to  60  days. 

Present  value  of  annuitv  denied  by  Public 
Law  769:    $19,400. 

Approximate   refund    due:    paid.   $3.378  51. 

Annuity:  mdhthly.  $155:  accrued  to  April 
30.  1960,  $7,767. 

II  R,  4601   would  remove  bar  to  payment. 


Case  No     161 — Claim    No    439809 

Agency  last  employed:  Department  of  the 
Army, 

Position:  warehouse  foreman. 

Service:    19  years,  11  months. 

Description  of  offense:  Charged  with  con- 
spiracy to  unlawfully  commit  theft  of  Gov- 
ernment property  in  violation  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  sections  371  and  641 

Date  of  offcn.<=e:  about  January  6.  1950.  to 
March   l.S,  1956, 

Date  of  final  separation;  December  14, 
1956. 
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Reason  for  final  separation:  dlBabllity  re- 
tirement. 

Sentence  of  court  (as  reported  by  agency)  : 

Date:    November  26,   1958. 

Fine;    $250. 

FrlBou:   9  months 

Present  value  of  annuitv  denied  bv  Public 
Law  769:   $28  000 

Approximate  refund  due  paid  $2  201  81: 
paid  annuity  from  November  1.  1956,  to  De- 
cember 31.  I957. 

Annuity:  monthly,  $181;  accrued  to  April 
30    1960,  $.T.0C8 

H  R.  4601  would  remove  bar  to  payment. 


CAsr  No    18 — Claim  No  385243 

-Agency  last  employed  Justice  Immigra- 
tion  BJid   Naturnhzatlon. 

POBltlon     naturiillzntion  examiner 

Service:    30   years,   5    months. 

Description  of  offense:  collected  un?4Uthor- 
ized  fees  from  applicants  for  naturalization — 
bribery. 

Date  of  offense:  December  1953 

Date  of  final  separation  December  21. 
1953. 

Reason  for  final  separation  ■  termination 
from  excepted  app-^lntment 

Sentence  of  court  las  reported  by  agency)  : 

Date:  May  14   1954 

Prison:  3  years,  several  counts. 

Present  value  of  annuity  denied  by  Public 
LiiW  769:  $31,000. 

Approximate  refund  due     paid    $7,341  84 

Annuity  m..nthly.  $2J4.  accrued  to  Feb- 
ni;u-y  28.  1961,  $17  744, 

H  R    4601   would  remove  bar  to  payment. 


Case  No    7— Claim  No    378143 

Agency  last  employed  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

Position:  general  foreman 

Service    36  years.  11  months 

Description  of  offense  chiirged  with  theft 
from  mall. 

Date  of  offense    September  28.  1954 

Date  of  final  separation:  October  29.  1954 

Reason  for  final  separation:  removed 

Sentence  uf  the  court  (as  rejxsrted  by 
agency »  : 

Date:  January  7    1955. 

Fine    $500, 

Prison :  suspended 

Years  of  probation    2 

Present  value  of  annuity  deiiled  bv  Public 
Law  769:  $36,000, 

Approximate  refund  due     paid.  $7.127  37, 

Annuity:  monthly,  $267;  accrued  to  Feb- 
ruary 28.    1961.  $18,959 

H  R   4601  would  remove  bar  to  payment. 


Case  No.  2— Claim  No   371214 

Agency  last  employed  .  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

Position:   carrier 

Service:  32  years,  1  mouth. 

Description  of  offense:  theft  of  money 
from  mail. 

Date  of  offense:  July  7.  19.54. 

Date   of   final   separation:    AugtiGt   8,    1954 

Reason  for  final  separation:  removed. 

Sentence  of  the  court  (as  reported  by 
agency) : 

Date:  November  1,  1954, 

Prison  :   1 '  ^  years. 

Years  of  probation;   ? 

Present  value  of  annuity  denied  by  Pub- 
lic Law  769:   $29,000. 

Approximate  refund  due,  paid,  $4,493  85, 
January  11.  1955. 

Annuity:  monthly,  $195;  accrued  to  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1961.  $14,130. 

H  R.  4601  would  remove  bar  to  payment. 


Case  No.   1  —Claim  No.  3734M 

Agency  last  employed;   Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 


Position:  Cleric  In  charge 

Service:  36  years  1  mouth. 

Description  of  offense;  Charged  by  Post 
Office  Department  of  embezzling  $165  col- 
lected for  parcel-post  mailing  matter. 

Date  of  offense     August   13.   1954, 

Date  of  final  separation  September  13. 
1954. 

Re.-^son  for  final  separation:  Removed. 

Sentence  of  covin  1  as  reported  by  agency  i  : 

Date;  Octoljer  19.  1954 

Prison     Suspended 

Years  of  probation:  3, 

Piesent  value  of  annuity  denied  bv  Public 
Law  769:  «35,0OO 

Approximate  refund   dtie:    Paid.  $5,833  11. 

Annuity:  Monthly,  $179:  accrued  to  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1961,  f 12, 989 

H  R    4601  would  remove  bar  to  payment 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  assume  all  these  cases 
are  referred  to  in  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Most 
of  them  are.  but  your  committee  report 
far  from  covers  all  those  formerly  con- 
victed public  officials  whose  eligibility 
for  retirement  benefits  will  be  restored 
under  this  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  explainmg  how  many  of 
those  former  employees  were  convicted 
in  the  courts  for  violations  of  their  pub- 
lic trust,  but  who  have  as  yet  not  applied 
for  their  pensions.  These  men  would  be 
eligible  upon  the  passage  of  this  bill  to 
ask  for  their  full  retirement  benefits, 
notwithstanduig  their  previous  convic- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S   Civil  Service  Commission. 

Washington.  DC,  April  16,  1959. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Tlicre  :s  b-^fore 
me  your  letter  rf  March  27  regarding  appli- 
cation of  S.  91.  if  enacted,  to  certain  specific 
c.ises. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  and  will  am'^nd  *.he 
exi-rting  bar  in  Public  Law  769.  83d  Coigrcss. 
against  annuity  award?  by  lim.iting  its  ap- 
pilcation  to  crimes  or  actions  Involving  the 
n.Ttional  security.  It  will  not  affect  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  in  any  other 
way.  For  those  persons  who.^e  annuity  piy- 
ment.s  are  barred  because  of  conviction  for 
embo.rzlemcr.t  rif  Government  funds  or  hav- 
ing accept/»d  bribes  or  ktckbncks  while  in 
public  office,  eiiactnient  of  S  91  will  restore 
their  annuity  rights. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  will  omit  the  part  of  their 
letter  in  which  they  name  several  form- 
erly convicted  public  officials  all  of 
whom  would  be  eligible  for  retirement 
benefits  under  the  bill  before  us.  The 
bill  S.  91  to  which  they  refer  is  identical 
to  the  bill  before  us  today. 

These  persons  are  not  on  the  commit- 
tee list,  nor  arc  .scores  of  other  former 
public  officials  who  violated  their  pub- 
lic trust.  Only  those  who  have  applied 
for  their  retirement  benefits,  are  on  the 
list  of  the  committee  report. 

I  cite  one  other  example,  the  former 
manager  of  the  Alaska  Railroad  Com- 
pany.    He  was  indicted  for  certain  im- 


proper activities  in  connection  with  his 
official  duties. 

Rather  than  to  stand  trial,  that  man 
skipped  the  country  and  went  to  South 
America.  When  the  Government 
threatened  to  cancel  his  passport,  he 
renounced  his  U.S.  citizenship  rather 
than  come  back  and  stand  trial  for 
the  offense  which  he  had  committed 
in  the  course  of  his  off.cial  duties. 

The  existing  law  provides  for  the  de- 
nial of  retirement  benefits  not  only  for 
those  convicted  in  the  Federal  courts, 
but  al.<=o  for  any  public  official  who 
skipped  out  of  the  counti-y  to  avoid 
standing  trial  on  the  charges  involving 
his  official  duties. 

This  bill  will  restore  his  eligibility.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  section  405 
of  the  code,  which  denied  this  man  his 
retirement  benefits,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  section  405 
of  the  code  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

FoRFETTL-RE  OF  ANNriTIES  OF  PERSONS  RE- 
MAINl.VG  OrTSIDE  UNrTED  STATES  TO  AVOID 
PROStCfTION 

Sec.  405.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
hibit payment  of  i.nnuitles  to  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  convicted 
of  certain  offenses,  and  for  otlier  purposes", 
app.'-oved  September  1,  1954  (68  Stat.  1142 1. 
IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section 
2  tliereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(C)  In  any  case  in  which,  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  any  person 
under  Indictment  for  any  offense  within  the 
purview  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act  will- 
fully remains  outside  the  United  States,  its 
Territories,  and  possessions,  for  a  period  in 
excess  of  one  year  with  knowledge  of  such 
indictment,  no  annuity  or  retired  pay  shall 
be  paid,  for  any  period  subsequent  to  the  end 
of  such  one-year  period  to  such  person  or  to 
the  survivor  or  beneficiary  of  such  person, 
on  the  basis  of  the  service  of  such  person. 
as  an  officer  or  emplo.vee  of  the  Government 
unless  and  until  a  nolle  prosequi  to  the  en- 
tire iJidictment  is  entered  upon  the  record 
or  such  person  returns  and  thereafter  the 
indictment  is  dismissed  or  after  trial  by 
coiu-t  the  accused  is  found  not  guilty  of  the 
offense  or  offenses  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment." 

Mr  WILLI.^MS  of  Delaware.  The  bill 
would  repeal  that  section  and  will  re- 
establish the  eligibility  of  this  Govern- 
ment employee  who  renounced  his  U.S. 
citizenship  rather  than  come  back  to 
this  country  and  stand  trial  for  having 
abused  his  public  office. 

Til?  committee  says,  through  the  bill. 
'Let  us  give  him  full  retirement  benefits. 
just  as  though  he  had  been  a  loyal  pub- 
lic servant."  I  shall  not  support  any 
such  bill.  I  th.ink  it  is  a  sad  day  when 
we  have  in  power  an  administration 
which  is  issuing  hich -sounding  codes  of 
ethics,  while  at  the  same  time  it  asks 
Coi"i5rcss  to  pass  a  law  to  restore  full 
retirement  benefits  to  every  crook  or 
.scoundrel  who  has  ever  worked  for  the 
US.  Government,  no  matter  how  despic- 
able the  offense  of  which  he  has  been 
convicted. 

If  we  pas.-:  the  bill  in  its  present  form, 
the  only  crime  will  be  getting  caught. 

The  bill  may  have  been  reported  by 
the  committ<?e   three   times  but   it  was 
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also  defeated  twice.  I  do  not  care 
whether  it  was  reported  3  times  or  10 
times.  There  may  be  enough  votes  on 
the  New  Frontier  to  pass  this  bill  but 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  there  is 
at  least  one  Senator  who  will  vote  against 
it. 

Here  is  one  Senator  who  does  not  be- 
lieve it  is  necessary  that  a  public  official 
be  incarcerated  in  a  Federal  peniten- 
tiary to  keep  him  off  the  Federal  pay- 
roll. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  petty  crimes 
committed  by  the  ordinary  employees 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  or  other 
Government  departments.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  high  public  officials  who  accepted 
bribes  for  decisions.  Many  such  em- 
ployees were  top  officials.  Many  were 
directors  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice in  their  districts.  Some  were  top 
officials  in  the  Treasury  Depai'tment 
right  here  in  Washington.  Others  held 
positions  in  the  White  House  itself. 
Yet  now  we  are  asked  to  say  that  the 
offenses  which  they  committed  were  not 
too  bad;  and  that  these  crooked  officials 
should  be  entitled  to  their  full  retire- 
ment benefits. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  and 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  6141 )  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  undertake  to  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  while  the  bill  was  pend- 
ing, because  almost  everything  he  said, 
he  said  2  years  ago. 

I  regret  that,  in  my  judgment,  what 
he  said  2  years  ago  and  what  he  said 
today  is  substantially  inaccurate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  synopsis  of  the  case  of  the 
former  executive  of  the  Alaska  Railroad, 
prepared  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion last  year,  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
and  I  shall  not  object — I  challenge  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  cite  one 
specific  point  I  made  which  was  inac- 
curate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  choo.se  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  cannot  chal- 
lenge the  accuracy  of  a  single  point  I 
made  and  he  knows  it. 

My  analysis  of  this  bill  and  the  cases 
cited  are  accurate.  I  challenge  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  point  out 
anything  I  said  which  he  thinks  is  in- 
accurate; otherwise,  let  him  not  stand 
there  and  say  it  is  inaccurate.  I  have 
named  cases.    I  have  placed  the  sections 


of  the  law  in  the  Record.  I  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  passage  of  the  law 
denying  these  men  retirement  benefits. 
I  had  something  to  do  with  exposing  the 
coriTiption  of  some  of  those  public  of- 
ficials. Some  of  them  were  top  tax  col- 
lectors. Every  one  of  them — evei-y 
crooked  public  official  who  was  con- 
victed in  the  last  10  years,  under  the 
Truman  administration  or  under  the 
Eisenhower  administration — would  have 
his  retirement  benefits  restored  to  him 
under  the  bill,  and  restored  retroactive- 
ly. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
cannot  deny  it.  For  the  past  3  years 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  been 
trying  to  restore  the  retirement  benefits 
of  these  crooked  public  officials. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec<)rd. 
as  follows: 

Case    No     2 

Date  of  birth:  January  1,  1902. 

Training  and  experience:  mechfti  leal 
engineer:  employed  about  24  years,  in  var- 
ious positions,  by  the  Atchison.  Topekin  & 
Santa  Fe  Railroad 

Federal  service:  i 

Agency,  position,  date:  | 

U.S.  Army,  colonel  (last  ranki  from  Octo- 
ber 10.  1941  to  November  30.  1945. 

Alaska  Railroad,  Assistant  General  Man- 
ager, from  November  21,  1945  to  Deccoiber 
31.  1945. 

Alaska  Railroad,  General  Manager,  li"om 
January  1,  1946  to  October  21,  1953,  j| 

The  dates  of  n^ilitary  service  were  'not 
verified,  but  official  correspondence  indict'.tes 
that  tliey  are  .substantially  correct  and  <hat 
he  was  relea.sed  from  the  Army  to  accept!  the 
posit ioi\  of  General  Manager,  Alaska  Rail- 
road. 

Leave  without  pay  from  August  7,  1053, 
was  authorized  and  resignation  as  Grnlrral 
Manager  accepted  by  the  Secret.ary  of  |  the 
Interior,  effective  October  21,  1953. 

INDICIMENT 

On  September  15.  1953,  a  grand  juiH  In 
Alaska  returned  a  pealed  indictment  v#ich 
was  opened  in  M:i.rch  19,t5. 

The  indictment  charged,  in  efTect,  that  the 
defendant  a'-red  as  an  officer  tind  agent  >  i 
the  United  St<.tes  for  tlie  transaction  of 
business  with  a  corporation  in  the  profits 
aiid  contracts  of  whicii  he  was  financlaliy 
interested  by  rea.son  of  it.s  relationship  vlth 
a  company  in  which  defendant  was  dlre(ctly 
iiiterested  through  ownership  of  stock.  The 
indictment  is  still  pending. 

It  appears  that  the  defendant  went  to 
South  America  in  June  or  July  1953  and 
that  he  is  now  a  naturalized  citlzeitt  of 
Colombia.  Application  for  naturalization 
was  made  on  May  6,  1955,  and  granted  on 
October  6.  1955.  Prior  to  Octcjber  6.  1|955, 
Colombia   was   informed  of   the   IndictnUent. 

AWARDS 

Legion  of  Merit. 

Department  of  Interior  Dlstinguislied 
Award  for  outstanding  accomplishment  in 
the  .successful  administration  of  a  $70  jnil- 
lion  program  for  tlic  rehabilitation  of  [the 
Alaskan  Railroad.  [ 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  furtiher 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  analysis 
of  the  purpose  and  backirround  of  the 
bill  and  a  summary  of  the  bill,  made  by 
the  staff  of  the  Civil  Seivice  Commis- 
sion, be  printed  at  this  point  in  ;the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Post  OrricE  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
MrrTEE  Analysis  of  HR  6141,  "An  Act 
To  Amend  the  Act  of  September  1.  1954. 
IN  Order  To  Limit  to  Cases  Involving  the 
National  Security  the  Prohibition  on 
Payment  of  Annuities  and  Retired  Pay 
to  Officers  and  Employees  of  the  United 
States" 

PURPOSE 

This  measure  has  two  major  objectives  as 
follows: 

First.  It  continues,  clarifies,  and  strength- 
ens the  existing  statutory  prohibition  against 
the  payment  of  a  Federal  retirement  benefit 
to  any  person  wlio  has  committed  an  of- 
fense against  the  national  security  or  who 
refuses  to  testify  before  a  duly  constituted 
Judicial  or  congressional  proceeding  in  a 
matter  relating  to  the  national  security. 

Second,  it  corrects  certain  inequities  re- 
sulting from  existing  law  which  has  denied 
retirement  benefits  to  individuals  and  inixj- 
cent  svirvlvors  because  of  offenses  in  no  way 
related  to  the  national  security. 

background 

This  measure  has  a  lengthy  background 
The  Elsenhower  administration  submitted 
draft  legislation  to  the  86th  Congress  which 
was  Introduced  in  the  Senate  (S.  91)  on 
January  9.  1959  and  In  the  House  (HR. 
4601)  on  February  17.  1959.  The  later  bill 
passed  the  Hotise  and  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  on  April  14,  1959  The  bill  was  c<jn- 
sldered  In  the  Senate  on  May  12.  1960.  and 
together  with  S.  91  it  was  recommitted  to 
this  committee.  On  June  10,  1960,  the  bill 
(H.R.  4601)  was  again  favorably  reported  to 
the  Senate.  It  received  no  further  consid- 
eration In  the  86th  Congress 

Shortly  after  the  87th  Congress  convened, 
a  number  of  bills  Identical  to  H  R  4601  of 
the  86tli  Congress  were  Introduced  In  the 
House.     None  was  Introduced  in  the  Senate 

The  House  held  hearings  on  H  R.  6141  and 
related  bills  on  June  13,  1961.  On  June  15. 
the  bill  was  favorably  reported:  and  on 
July  12  it  pa.ssed  the  House  without  a  word 
of  opposition. 

Hearings  on  the  measure  were  held  by  the 
Retirement  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
on  July   26.   1961. 

Favorable  testimony  wa.s  received  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  Post  Office  Department,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  representatives 
of  a  large  number  of  employee  organizations. 
There  was  no  adverse  testimony  from  any 
source. 

Senator  Willums  of  Delaware  was  invited 
in  writing  to  appear  at  the  hearing  but  did 
not  do  so.  He  did  submit  a  letter  for  the 
record.  An  offer  to  reconvene  the  hearing 
at  a  day  agreeable  to  him  was  declined  by 
Senator  Williams  on  the  basis  that  his  let- 
ter •■clearly  set  forth  his  position." 

summary 

Last  year's  report  on  H  R.  4601  contains 
as  exlilbit  4  a  summary  of  189  claims  for  a 
civilian  annuity  denied  under  existing  law. 
Since  that  time,  24  additional  claims  have 
been  denied,  making  a  total  of  213.  Of  this 
number.  28  have  since  been  allowed  by  vir- 
tue of  a  Presidential  pardon.  3  have  been 
allowed  by  reason  of  Court  of  Claims  decis- 
ions. 5  have  been  allowed  as  the  result  of  a 
reappraLsal  of  evidence— thus  a  total  of  36 
of  those  originally  denied  have  since  been 
allowed  leaving  a  residue  of  177  still  denied. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted.  12  cases  would  con- 
tinue to  be  denied  and  the  remainder  would 
be  allowed. 

The  Department  of  Defense  submitted  a 
table  listing  some  51  cases  In  which  military 
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retirement  has  been  deiiied  l.y  reas^jn  of 
existing  law.  The  total  wlilch  miglit  arise 
in  the  future  cannot  be  determined  without 
a  search  of  records  on  a  worldwide  basis 
The  Department  takes  the  position  that  the 
present  law  is  unduly  haish.  has  a  bad  ef- 
fect on  morale,  and  should  be  modihed  as 
proposed. 


AMENDMENT  TO  SHIPPING   ACT  OF 

1916 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No  842.  H.R. 
6775. 

The  PKESIi-)ING  OFPTCKR.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  iuk\ 

The  Lec.isl\tive  Clerk      A  bill   iHR 
6775'    to  amend  th.e  Shippini.'  Act.  1916, 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  opera- 
tion of  steamship  conferences. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  aurceint;  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  \^.l^  at; reed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  with  an  amend- 
ment to  stiik.'  out  all  after  ilif  enact- 
ing clause  and  insert ; 

That  paragraph  Third  of  section  14.  Ship- 
ping Act.  1916.  Is  amei.ded  by  inserting  the 
word  unjustly"  before  the  word  "discrim- 
inating". 

Sec  2  The  Shipping  Act,  1916.  is  amended 
by  adding  after  section  14a  a  new  section 
to  read  as  follows: 

■  Sec  14b  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  on  application  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  i  hereinafter  Commis- 
sion i  shall,  after  notice  permit  the  use  by 
any  common  earner  or  coiiference  of  such 
carriers  In  foreign  commerce  of  any  con- 
tract, amendment,  or  modification  thereof, 
which  is  available  to  all  shippers  and  con- 
signees on  equal  terms  and  conditions,  which 
provides  lower  rates  to  a  shipper  or  con- 
signee who  agrees  to  give  all  or  any  fixed 
portion  of  his  patronage  to  such  carrier  or 
conference  of  carriers  unless  the  Commission 
finds  that  tlie  contract,  amendment,  nr 
modification  thereof,  will  bo  detrimental  to 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  or  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest  or  unjustly  dis- 
criminatory or  unfair  as  between  shippers, 
exporters,  importers,  or  ports,  or  between 
exporters  from  the  tnit<>d  States  and  their 
foreign  competitors,  and  provided  the  con- 
tract, amendment,  or  nvKlificatlon  thereof, 
expressly  (  1  i  permits  prompt  release  of  the 
contract  shipper  from  the  contract  with  re- 
spect to  any  slupment  or  shipments  for 
whicii  the  contracting  carrier  or  conference 
of  carriers  cannot  provide  as  much  fpace  as 
tlie  contract  shipper  shall  require  on  rea- 
sonable notice,  i2i  provides  that  wlienever 
a  tariff  rate  for  the  carriage  of  goods  under 
the  contract  becomes  effect  Ive,  ln?^ofar  as  it 
is  under  the  cijiurol  of  the  carrier  or  con- 
ference of  carriers,  it  siiall  not  be  increased 
before  a  reasonable  period,  but  m  no  case 
less  than  ninety  days,  except  in  case  of  war 
or  <ither  force  majeure.  (3i  covers  only  those 
got>ds  of  the  contract  shipper  as  to  the  ship- 
ment of  which  he  has  the  legal  right  at  the 
time  of  shipment  to  select  the  carrier 
Provided,  however.  That  it  shall  l3e  deemed 
a  breach  of  the  contract  if.  before  the  tim.e 
of  shipment  and  with  the  intent  to  avoid 
his  obligation  tinder  the  contract,  the  coit- 
tract  shipper  divests  himself  of  the  legal 
right  to  select  the  carrier  and  tlie  siiipment 
is  carried  by  a  carrier  which  Is  not  a  party 
to  the  contract;  (4)  limits  damages  recover- 
able   for    breach    by    either    paitj    to    '■•ctual 


rfamages  to  l:>e  determined  after  breacli  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  contract 
l.iw:  Piovidcd.  houeier.  Tliat  tlie  contract 
may  specify  that  in  the  case  of  a  breach 
by  a  contract  shipper  the  daniage.s  may 
be  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  freight 
charges  computed  at  the  contract  rate  on  tlie 
particular  shipment,  less  the  cost  of  han- 
dling, (5i  permits  the  contract  shipper  to 
terminate  at  any  time  without  penalty  upon 
ninety  days'  notice:  (6)  provides  for  a  spread 
between  ordinary  rates  and  rates  charged 
contract  shippers  which  the  Commission 
finds  to  be  rea.sonable  in  all  the  circum- 
stances but  which  spread  shall  in  no  event 
be  more  than  15  per  centum  of  the  ordinary 
rates;  (7i  excludes  cargo  of  the  contract 
shipper  which  Is  loaded  In  bulk  without 
mark  or  count:  and  (8t  contains  such  otlier 
pro\  Isions  not  inconsistent  herewith  as  the 
Commission  shall  require  or  permit  The 
Commission  shall  withdraw  permission 
which  It  has  granted  under  the  avithority 
contained  in  this  section  for  the  use  of  any 
contract  if  It  finds  after  notice  and  hearing 
that  the  use  of  such  contract  is  detriineiual 
to  the  commerce  of  the  United  Slates  or 
contrary  to  the  public  interest  or  is  unjustl\ 
discriminatory  or  unfair  as  t>etween  ship- 
pers, exporters,  importers,  or  ports,  or  be- 
tween exporters  from  the  United  States  and 
ilieir  foreign  competitors.  The  carrier  or 
conference  of  carriers  may  on  ninety  days' 
notice  terminate  without  penalty  the  con- 
tract rate  sy.'-tem  herein  autliorized.  In  whole 
or  with  respect  to  any  commodity  Proi  idcd. 
houcrcr.  Tliat  after  sucli  termination  the 
carrier  or  conference  of  cfrriers  may  not 
reinstitute  svich  contract  rate  system  or  part 
thereof  so  terminated  without  prior  permis- 
sion by  the  Commission  in  accordance  witli 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  As  used  in 
this  section,  the  term  contract  shipper 
means  a  person  other  than  a  carrier  or  con- 
ference of  carriers  who  is  a  party  to  a  con- 
tract the  use  of  whicli  may  be  permitted 
under  this  section" 

Sec  .i  Section  15.  Shipping  Act,  1916  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows. 

Sec.  15.  That  every  common  carrier  by 
water,  or  other  person  subject  to  this  Act. 
shall  file  immediately  with  the  Commission 
a  true  copy.  or.  If  oral  a  true  and  complete 
memorandum,  of  every  agreement  with  an- 
other such  carrier  or  other  person  subject 
to  this  Act.  or  modification  or  cancellation 
thereof,  to  which  it  may  be  a  party  or  con- 
lorm  in  whole  or  in  part,  fixing  or  regulating 
transportation- rates  or  fares,  giving  or  re- 
ceiving special  rates,  accommodations,  or 
other  special  privileges  or  advantages,  con- 
trolling, regulating,  preventing,  or  destroy- 
ing competition;  pooling  or  r.pportioning 
earnings,  losses,  or  traffic,  allotting  ports  or 
restrict  nig  or  otiierwise  regulating  the  num- 
ber and  character  of  sailings  between  ports; 
limiting  or  regulating  in  any  way  the  vol- 
ume or  character  of  freight  or  passenger 
traffic  to  be  carried,  or  in  any  manner  pro- 
\idiiig  for  an  exclusl\e.  preferential,  or  coop- 
erative working  arrangement.  Tlie  term 
agreement'  in  this  section  includes  under- 
standings, conferences  and  other  arrange- 
inents 

"The  Commission  shall  by  order,  after 
notice  and  iiearlng  disapprove,  cancel,  or 
modify  any  agreement,  or  any  modification 
or  cancellatuin  thereof,  whether  or  not  pre- 
viously approved  by  It.  that  it  fii'.ds  to  be 
unjustly  discriminatory  or  tinfair  as  between 
carriers,  shippers,  exporters,  importers,  or 
ports,  or  between  exporters  from  the  United 
t^'atcs  and  their  foreign  competitors,  or  to 
t'perate  to  the  detriment  of  the  commerce  of 
tlie  United  States,  or  to  be  contrary  to  the 
public  interest,  or  to  be  in  violation  of  tliis 
Act,  and  shall  approve  ail  other  agreements, 
modifications,  or  cancellations.  No  sucii 
agreement  shall  be  approved,  nor  shall  con- 
tinued r.pprov^l  be  permitted  for  any  agree- 


ment ( 1 )  between  conferences  of  carriers 
serving  different  trades  that  would  other- 
wise be  naturally  competitive  unless  each 
onlerence  retains  the  right  of  independent 
action,  or  (2i  in  respect  to  any  conference 
agreement,  which  fails  to  provide  reasonable 
and  equal  terms  and  conditions  for  admis- 
sion and  readniission  to  conference  member- 
ship of  other  qualified  carriers  in  tlie  trade, 
or  fails  to  provide  that  any  member  may 
Withdraw  from  membership  upon  reasonable 
notice  without  penalty  for  such  withdrawal. 

"The  Commission  shall  disapprove  any 
conference  agreement,  after  notice  and  hear- 
ing, on  a  finding  of  inadequate  policing 
and  enforcing  of  tlie  obligations  under  it. 
or  of  failure  or  reftisal  to  adopt  and  maui- 
t.un  reasonable  procedures  for  promptly  and 
fairly  hearing  and  considering  shippers'  re- 
quests and  complaints 

"Any  agreement  and  an\  nnxlincation  or 
cancellation  of  any  agreement  not  approved 
or  disapproved,  by  the  Commission  shall  be 
unlawful,  and  agreements,  modifications 
and  cancellations  shall  be  lawful  only  when 
and  as  long  as  approved  by  the  Commission, 
before  approval  or  after  disapproval  it  shall 
be  unlawftil  to  carry  out  in  whole  or  in 
part  directly  or  indirectly,  any  such  agree- 
ment, modification,  or  cancellation,  except 
that  tariff  rates,  fares,  and  charges  and 
classifications,  ru'ps  and  regulations  explan- 
atory thereof  including  changes  in  spyecial 
ratef  and  charges  covered  by  section  14b  ol 
this  Act  which  do  not  involve  a  change  in 
the  spread  between  such  rates  and  charges 
and  the  rates  and  charges  applicable  to  non- 
contract  shippers!  agreed  upon  by  approved 
conferences,  and  changes  and  amendments 
thereto,  if  otherwise  in  accordance  with  law. 
shall  be  permitted  to  take  effect  without 
prior  approval  upon  compliance  with  the 
filing  requirement*  of  section  I8(bi  hereof 
and  with  tlie  provisions  ol  any  regulations 
the  Commission  may  adopt. 

■  Every  agreement,  modification,  or  cancel- 
lation lawful  under  this  section,  or  permitted 
under  section  14b,  shall  be  excepted  from  the 
provisions  o!  tlie  Act  approved  July  2.  1890 
entitled  An  Act  to  protect  trade  and  com- 
merce again  unlawful  restraints  and  mo- 
nopolies .  and  amendments  and  Acts  supple- 
mentary thereto,  and  the  provisions  of 
sections  73  to  77.  both  inclusive,  of  the  Act 
approved  August  27.  1894.  entitled  An  Act 
to  reduce  taxation,  to  provide  revenue  for 
the  Government  and  for  other  piu-poses', 
and  amendments  and  Acts  supplementary 
thereto 

"Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  this 
section  sliall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $1,000  for  eacii  day  such  violation 
continues  to  be  recovered  by  tlie  United 
.States  in  a  civil  action" 

Sec  4  Notwltlistanding  the  provisions  of 
section  14b  and  15.  Shipping  Act,  1916.  as 
amended  by  this  Act.  all  existing  agreements 
which  are  lawful  under  the  Shipping  Act 
1916,  Immediately  prior  to  the  enactment  ol 
this  Act,  shall  remain  lawful  unless  disap- 
proved, canceled,  or  modified  by  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Shipping  Act.  1916.  as  amended  by  tills  Act: 
Provided,  however.  That  all  such  existing 
agreements  which  are  rendered  unlawful  by 
the  provisions  of  sucli  Act  as  hereby  amend- 
ed must  be  amended  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  such  Act  as  hereby  amended,  and 
if  such  amendments  are  filed  for  approval 
witliin  six  montlis  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  such  agreements  so  amended  sliall 
be  lawful  unless  snd  until  disapproved,  can- 
celed, or  modified  by  the  Commission,  but  if 
not  so  amended  and  filed  within  said  slx- 
m.onth  period,  sucli  agreements,  If  thereafter 
found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  Act,  as  hereby 
amended,  may  be  declared  unlawful  by  the 
Coniml.ssion  from  the  expiration  of  said  slx- 
nicntii  period. 
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Sec.  5.  Section   18,  Shipping  Act,   1916,   Is 
hereby  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Insert    "(a)"    Immediately    after    the 
sfection  number  "18". 

(b)  Add  the  following  subsection  18(b): 
"(b)(1)  Prom  and  after  ninety  days  fol- 
lowing enactment  hereof  every  common  car- 
rier by  water  In  foreign  commerce  and  every 
conference  of  such  carriers  shall  file  with 
the  Commission  and  keep  open  to  public 
inspection  tariffs  showing  all  the  rates,  fares, 
and  charges  of  such  carrier  or  conference  of 
carriers  for  transportation  to  and  from 
United  States  ports  and  foreign  ports  be- 
tween all  points  on  its  own  route  and  on  any 
through  route  which  has  been  established. 
Such  tariffs  shall  plainly  show  the  places 
between  which  freight  will  be  carried,  and 
shall  contain  the  classification  of  freight  in 
force,  and  shall  also  state  separately  such 
terminal  or  other  charge,  privilege,  or  fa- 
cility ujider  the  control  cf  the  carrier  or 
conference  of  carriers  which  Is  granted  or 
allowed,  and  any  rules  or  regulations  which 
In  anywise  change,  effect,  or  determine  any 
part  or  the  aggregate  of  such  aforesaid  rates, 
cr  charges,  and  shall  Include  specimens  of 
any  bill  of  lading,  contract  of  affreighi:m':nt, 
or  other  document  evidencing  the  tr:-.n.^por- 
tation  agreement.  Copies  of  such  tariffs 
shall  be  made  available  to  any  person  and 
a  reasonable  charge  may  be  ni.Trte  therefor. 
The  requirements  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  cargo  loaded  and  carried 
In  bulk  without  mark  or  count. 

(2)  No  change  shall  be  made  in  the  rates, 
fares,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or  regu- 
lations, which  results  in  an  increase  in  cost 
to  the  shipper,  except  by  the  filing,  as  afore- 
said, of  a  new  tariff  or  tariffs  which  shall  be- 
come effective  not  earlier  than  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  filing  thereof  with  the 
Commission,  and  each  such  tariff  or  tariffs 
shall  plainly  show  the  changes  proposed  to 
be  made  in  the  tariff  or  tariffs  then  in  force 
and  the  time  when  the  rates,  fares,  charges, 
classifications,  rules,  or  regulations  as 
changed  are  to  become  effective:  Provided, 
hnu-evrr.  That  the  Commission  may,  in  its 
discretion  and  for  good  cause,  allow  such 
changes  upon  less  than  the  period  of  thirty 
days  herein  specified.  Any  new  or  initial 
rate,  or  any  change  in  the  rates,  fares, 
charges,  or  classifications,  rules,  or  regula- 
tions which  results  in  a  decreased  cost  to  the 
shipper  may  become  effective  upon  filing  with 
the  Commission.  The  term  'tariff'  as  used  In 
this  paragraph  shall  include  any  amendment, 
supplement,  or  reissue. 

"(.3)  No  common  carrier  by  water  in  foreign 
commerce  or  conference  of  such  carriers  shall 
charge  or  demand  or  collect  or  receive  a 
greater  or  less  or  different  compensation  for 
the  transportation  of  property  or  for  any 
service  in  connection  therewith  than  the 
rates  and  charges  which  are  specified  in  Its 
tariffs  on  file  with  the  Comniission  and  la 
effect  at  the  time;  nor  shall  any  such  carrier 
rebate,  refund,  or  remit  in  any  manner  or 
by  any  device  any  portion  of  the  rates  or 
charges  so  specified,  nor  extend  or  deny  to 
any  person  any  privilege  or  facility,  except 
in  accordance  with  such  tariffs.  Nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  prevent  the  carriage,  storage, 
or  handling  of  property  free  or  at  reduced 
rates,  for  the  United  States,  State,  municipal, 
or  foreign  governments,  or  for  religious  or- 
ganizations or  religious  personnel,  or  for 
charitable  purposes:  Provided,  hoicevcr.  That 
appropriate  authority  therefor  is  set  forth 
In  a  tariff  or  tariffs  on  file  with  the  Com- 
mission. 

"i4)  The  Commission  shall  by  regulations 
prescribe  the  form  and  manner  in  which  the 
tiiriffs  required  by  this  section  shall  be  filed: 
and  the  Commission  Is  authorized  to  reject 
any  tariff  filed  with  it  which  is  not  in  con- 


formity with  this  section  and  with  such 
regulations.  Upon  rejection  by  the  Com- 
mission, a  tariff  shall  be  void  and  its  use 
unlawful. 

'^5)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
this  section  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $1,000  for  each  day  such 
violation  continues,  to  be  recovered  by  the 
United  States  in  a  civil  action," 

Sec.  6.  Section  20,  Shipping  Act,  1916,  is 
amended  by  changing  the  period  at  tlie  end 
thereof  lo  a  semicolon  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  to  prevent  the  giving  by  any 
common  carrier  by  water  which  is  a  party 
to  a  conference  agreement  approved  pursu- 
ant to  section  15  of  this  Act.  or  by  any  other 
person  svibject  to  this  Act,  to,  or  the  sdlicit- 
ing  or  receipt  by  the  conference  or  anj^  per- 
son, firm,  corporation,  or  agency  designated 
by  the  conference,  of  information  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  a  sbiipper 
or  consignee  has  committed  a  breach  of  an 
agreement  with  the  conference  or  its  itnem- 
ber  lines  or  of  determining  whether  a  con- 
ference member  has  committed  a  breach  of 
the  conference  agreement,  or  for  thai  pur- 
pose of  compiling  statistics  of  cargo  iho^e- 
ment.  but  the  u.se  of  such  information  for 
any  other  purpose  prohibited  by  thl$  Act 
or  any  other  Act  shall  be  unlawful." 

Sec.  7.  The  Shipping  Act,  1916,  Is  hfereby 
amended  by  Inserting  a  new  section  43  read- 
ing as  follows: 

"Sec.  43.  Tlie  Commission  shall  hiake 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  m.ay  be  weces- 
sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  8.  Section  16  First,  Shipping  Act, 
1916  1,39  Stat.  734;  46  U.S.C.  815),  Is  hereby 
amended  by  deleting  the  period  at  thn  end 
thereof  and  adding  the  following:  ":  Pro- 
I  :d^d.  That  within  thirty  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  or  within  thirty  days  lifter 
t!ie  effective  date  or  the  filing  withj  the 
Commission,  whichever  is  later,  of  any  con- 
ference freight  rate,  rule,  or  regular idn  In 
the  foreign  conim.erce  of  the  United  States, 
the  Governor  of  any  State.  Commonw-qalth, 
or  po<^ses?ion  of  the  United  States  may  fi'.e 
a  prote.'^t  with  the  Commission  upon  the 
ground  that  the  rate,  rule,  cr  regulation  un- 
justly discriminates  against  that  State, 
Common wer-.lth,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  In  which  case  the  Commission  jshall 
i.=-suo  an  order  to  the  conference  to  fehow 
cau-e  why  the  rate,  rule,  or  regulation  sl^ould 
not  bo  set  aside.  Within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  from  the  date  of  the  Issuance 
of  such  order,  the  Commission  shaUj  de- 
termine whether  or  not  such  rate,  ruae,  or 
regulation  is  unjustly  discriminatory  and 
Issue  a  final  order  either  dismissing  the  pro- 
test, or  setting  a£ide  the  rate,  rule,  or  reg- 
ulation." 

Sec.  9.  Section  2  of  the  Act  entltlc(i  "To 
Amend  the  Shipping  Act,  191G",  appBoved 
August  12,  1958  (72  Stat.  574),  as  amftided 
by  an  Act  approved  June  29,  1960  (74  Btat. 
253),  and  as  amended  by  an  Act  appifoved 
June  30.  1961  (75  Stat.  195).  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "Septembea?  15 
1961,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Mrrch 
31,  1962".  ' 

Sec.  10.  Except  for  section  9  hereof  which 
shall  be  effective  Immediately  upon  eftact- 
ment,  this  Act  shall  be  effective  on  and  af- 
ter April  1,  1962. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  following  enrolled  bills 


and    joint    resolution.s,    and    they    wei-e 
signed  by  the  Vice  Pie.sident : 

S.  200.  An  act  to  am.end  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  relative  to  emplojTnent  of  certain 
adtilt  Indians  on  or  near  Indian  reserva- 
tions," approved  August  3,  1956: 

S.  279.  An  act  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  projects  which  will  demonstrate  or 
develop  techniques  and  practices  leading  to  a 
solution  of  the  Nation's  juvenile  delinquency 
control  problems; 

S.  1528.  An  act  to  Increase  the  relief  or 
retirement  compensation  of  certain  former 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force, 
the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  Police  force,  the 
White  House  Police  force,  and  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service;  and  of  widows  and  children 
of  certain  deceased  former  officers  of  sucii 
forces,  department,  or  service; 

S.  1529.  An  act,  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  regulate  the  height  of  buildings 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved  June 
1,  1910,  as  amended: 

8.1719.  An  act;  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  C<Jde  with  respect  to  Indian 
reservation  roads; 

S.  1762.  An  act'to  regulate  the  practice  of 
physical  therapy  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

S.  1768.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  restora- 
tion to  Indian  tribes  of  unclaimed  per  capita 
and  other  individual  payments  of  tribal  trust 
funds: 

S.  1807.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposition 
of  land  no  longer  needed  for  the  Chllocco 
Indian  Industrial  School  at  Chilocco, 
Okla.; 

S.  2241.  An  act  to  donate  to  the  Jlcarllla 
Apache  Tribe  of  the  Jlcarllla  Reservation,  N. 
Mex.,  approximately  391  43  acres  of  federally 
owned  land; 

H.R.  176.  An  act  to  amend  section  331  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 
provide  for  representation  on  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States; 

H.R.  2816.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
J..mes  M.  Cook; 

H.R.  2883.  An  act  to  amend  title  28.  en- 
titled "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure."  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the 
defense  of  suits  against  Federal  employees 
arising  out  of  their  operation  of  motor  ve- 
hicles In  the  scope  of  their  employment,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  3606.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wil- 
liam C.  Winter,  Jr..  lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Air  Force  (Medical  Corps) ; 

HR.3863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Woody 
W.  Hackney  of  Forth  Worth,  Tex.; 

H.R.43G9.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
James  Taylor; 

H.R.  4458.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  replace  lateral  pipe- 
lines, line  discharge  pipelines,  and  to  do 
other  work  he  determines  to  be  required  for 
the  Avondale,  Dalton  Gardens,  and  Havden 
Lake  Irrigation  Districts  in  the  State  of 
Idaho; 

HR.  4669.  An  act  to  amend  the  law  relat- 
ing to  gambling  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 
HR  5182.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
P.  Redlck; 

H.R.  5559.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph  E. 
Swift  and  his  wife,  Sally  Swift; 

H  R.  6C67.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  16,  1957,  relating  to  mlcrofllming  of 
papers  of  Presidents  of  the  United  SUtes,  to 
remove  certain  liabilities  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  such  activities; 

H  R.  6996.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
Weinstein; 

H  R  1264.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  C. 

Pitts; 

H  R  7447.  An  act  to  amend  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stockpiling  Act  to 
provide  for  the  Immediate  disposition  of  cer- 
tain waterfowl  feathers  and  down; 
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H  .J  Res  109  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  17th  day  ot  December  1961  as  •Wright 
Brothers  Day";  and 

H  J  Res  499  Joint  resolution  atithorizing 
a  celebration  of  the  American  patent  system 


ADJOURNMENT   TO    11 
TOMORROW 


A.M. 


Mr  CLARK  Mr.  President.  I  move, 
under  the  order  iieretofoie  enK-red.  that 
tile  Senate  adjourn  until  11  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  lat 
6  o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.i  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previous- 
ly entered,  unlil  tomorrow,  'Wednesday, 
September   1'^   1961.  at    11   o'clock   am 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  12. 1961 : 

us    Attorneys 

William  Medford.  of  North  Carolina,  to 
he  U  S.  attorney  for  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
James  M  Baley  Jr 

William  H  Murdock.  of  North  Carolina. 
to  be  U  S  attorney  for  the  middle  district 
of  Nurlh  Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years, 
vice  James  E  Holshouser.  resigned 

In  the  Air  Force 

MaJ  Gen.  William  H  Blanchard.  1445A. 
Regular  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions 
of  importance  and  responsibility  de.^ignated 
by  the  President  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general,  under  the  provisions  of  section  8066. 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  following-named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  in  the  US  Air  Force  under  the 
provisloiis  of  chapter  839.  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col  William  B  Campbell.  2000A,  Regular 
Air  Force 

Col.  Richard  O  Hunzlker  4164A.  Regular 
AiT  Force. 

Col  Larry  A  Smith,  19176A.  Regular  Air 
Force.  Medical 

Lt  Gen  Robert  W  Burns.  527A.  Regular 
Air  Force,  to  be  senior  Air  Force  member. 
military  staff  committee.  United  Nations, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  711,  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code 

Lt  Gen  Roscoe  C  Wilson.  360.^  i  major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force  i  ,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8962,  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti  KSDw.  Smpti-.miii  H  12.  \\H\\ 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore,  Mr.  McCormack. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
DO  ,  offered  the  following  prayer i 

This  petition  from  the  Lord's  prayer 
(Matthew  6:    10  >  :  Thy  kingdom  come. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  Supreme  Ruler 
of  the  Universe,  inspire  us  to  fix  our 
minds  and  hearts  upon  that  glorious 
time  when  the  kingdom  of  the  earth 
shall  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
and  men  everywhere  shall  own  Thee  as 
their  Father  and  all  their  fellow  men  as 
brothers. 


May  we  never  become  di.sheartened 
and  lose  sight  of  the  splendor  of  Thy 
kinedom  but  help  uf  to  search  dilicently 
for  signs  and  portents  of  that  advancing 
day  which  tell  us  that  truth  and  right- 
eou.sness  are  marchmt;  on. 

Grant  that  by  the  generous  and  gra- 
cious exercise  of  undei'standmg  and  good 
will  toward  all  nien  we  may  seek  to  re- 
move those  discords  and  dis."^ens!ons 
among  the  nations  which  impede  the 
prepress  of  Thy  kmydom  and  th*-  fui- 
fillment  of  our  Lords  petition. 

Hear  us  m  His  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerk^.  announced 
ihat  tile  Senate  had  pa.ssed  without 
amendment  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles 
I  omitted  from  the  Record  of  September 
11.  1961  I  : 

H.R.  176.  An  act  to  amend  section  331  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  so  as  to 

pro\lde  for  representation  on  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States; 

H.R.  2816.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
James  M    Cook; 

H  R  3606  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
C.  Winter,  Jr  ,  lieutenant  colonel,  U.S.  Air 
Force  (Medical  Corps;; 

HR  3863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Woody 
\V   Hackney  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.; 

H  R  4369  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
J..mes  Taylor. 

H.R  4458.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  replace  lateral  pipe- 
lines, line  discharge  pipelines,  and  to  do 
other  work  he  determines  to  be  required  lor 
the  Avondale,  D.ilton  Garden:,  and  Hayden 
Lake  Irrigation  Districts  in  tlie  State  of 
Id.iho; 

H.R  5182  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
P   Rcdlck: 

H.R  5559.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
E    Swift  and  his  wife,  Sally  Swift: 

H  R  66G7  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  16  1957,  relating  to  microfilming 
of  papers  of  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
to  remove  certain  liabilities  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  such  activities: 

H.R.  6996  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
Weinstein: 

H.R  7264  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  M.  C. 
Pitts; 

H  J  Res  109  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  17th  day  of  December  1961  as  "Wright 
Brothers  Day';   and 

H.J.  Res.  499.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
a  celebration  of  the  American  p.ntent  system 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title; 

H  R  2010  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purix)ses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Jordan,  Mr.  Ellbnder,  Mr.  Johnston, 


Mr  HoLiAND.  Mr  Aiken.  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  and  Mr  Hickenlooper  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  messaf;e  also  announced  that  the 
Seriate  had  passed  bills,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  a  concurrent  re.solution  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S  1274  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  a  idow 
of   Julian    E    Gillespie: 

S,  1761.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3.  1901.  relating  to  divorce,  legal  separation. 
and  annulment  of  niHrriagf  n,  the  District 
of   Colunibia: 

S.  2468  An  act  to  increase  the  number  of 
apprentices  authorized  to  be  employees  of 
the  Government  Printing  Office  .-ind  for 
other  purposes. 

S.J  Res  132.  Joint  resolution  extending 
recognition  to  the  International  Exposition 
for  Southern  California  in  the  year  1966 
and  authorizing  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  several  States 
of  the  Union  and  foreign  countries  to  take 
part   in  the  exposition;   and 

S  Con  Res  40  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing tlic  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  the  40th  biennial  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf, 
and  providing  for  additional  copies 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  dL-^agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  'S  739'  entitled 
•An  act  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act.  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  the  method  of  computing  interest 
earnings  of  special  Treasury  issues  held 
by  the  civil  service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund,"  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr  Johnston,  Mi.  Monroney,  Mr 
Cl.ark.  Mr.  FoNG.  and  Mr.  Boggs  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
tile  House  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
<S.  Con.  Res.  14  >  entitled  'Concurrent 
resolution  saluting  'Uncle  Sam'  'Wilson, 
of  Troy.  N.Y..  as  the  progenitor  of 
America's  national  symt)ol  of  "Uncle 
Sam.'  "  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
McClellan.  Mr.  Keating,  and  Mr.  Cot- 
ton to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S  279.  An  act  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  projects  which  will  demonstrate  or 
develop  techniques  and  practices  leading  to 
a  solution  of  the  Nation's  juvenile  delin- 
quency   control    problems. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  tH.R.  4998'  entitled  "An  act  to 
assist  in  expanding  and  improving  com- 
mumty  facilities  and  services  for  the 
health  care  of  iiged  and  other  persons, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  disagreed  to  by 
the  House:  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
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Javits,  and  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  iH.R.  5255)  entitled  "An  act  to 
clarify  the  status  of  circuit  and  district 
judges  retired  from  regular  active  serv- 
ice," disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr. 
Johnston,  and  Mr.  Hruska  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R, 
7916)  entitled  "An  act  to  expand  and 
extend  the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram being  conducted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Hotises  on  the  amend- 
ment of  tlie  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1653) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  travel  or 
transportation  in  commerce  in  aid  of 
racketeering  enterprises." 


HOUSE  MEETS  AT  10  O'CLOCK  A.M. 
ON  SEPTEMBER  13 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS: 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,   1962 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill,  1962. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  all 
points  of  order  on  the  bill. 


EDUCATIONAL  AND  CULTURAL 
EXCHANGES 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  8666)  to  provide  for 
the  improvement  and  strengthening  of 
the  international  relations  of  the  United 
States  by  promoting  better  mutual  un- 
derstanding among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  through  educational  and  cultural 
exchanges,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  th3  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tlicre 
objection  to  the  reque.-t  of  the  geni'.e- 
man  from  Ohio? 


The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  HLays. 
Farbstein,  Monagan,  Adair,  and  Sebly- 
Brown. 


AMENDING  CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIJ^E- 
MENT  ACT 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  739 »  to  amend 
the  Civil  Service  Retirem.cnt  Act.  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  the  mcUiod 
cf  computing  intcrc.'-t  earnings  of  spe- 
cial Treasury  issues  held  by  the  Civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  f\ind, 
with  House  amendments  thereto,  insist 
upon  the  amendments  of  the  House,  land 
asirce  to  the  conference  requested  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tfaere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Mure^AY, 
Morrison,  and  Coreett. 


1 


AMENDING  TITLE  V  OF  THE  AGRI- 
CULTURAL ACT  OF   1949 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  ^H.R.  2010)  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Ac^ricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  p(ur- 
pcses,  with  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
a.'zree  to  the  conference  requested  by,  the 
Senate.  j 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Poace]  ? 

Mr.  COAD.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  object,  i 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE  AND  JtUS- 
TICE,  THE  JUDICIARY.  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILLr— 1962  |[ 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call:  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HR. 
7371 )  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Jastice,  the 
Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thjere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statcmt-nt 
are  as  follows:  ij 

CONFERENCi:  REPORT    (H.  RePT.  NO.   nCsj' 

Tlie  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
asreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  }.he 
amenclmrnts  of  tlie  Scn.it^  to  tlie  bill  (HR. 
7371)  "making  appropriations  for  the  de- 
partments of  state  and  Justice,  the  Judlci- 
arv,  and  related  aerncies,  for  the  fiscal  jfear 
ending  June  30.  1962,  and  for  other  pUr- 
-^^    e.s."  having  met,  after  full  and  free  0*11- 


fereiicc,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 


do 


recommend    to    their    respective    Houses    as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  6.  13  and  19. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  5,  10,  15,  16,  17,  23.  and  agree  to 
tlie  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  Tliat  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  tlie  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$133.250.000';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "*1.323.000';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  Hcu?e 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fallows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  $4,650,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numl>ered  4.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
m^ent  Insert  "$75,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  Tliat  tlie  Hou-^e 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment In.^ert  "$1,910,000";  and  the  Senate 
j: jree  to  the  same. 

Amendm.ent  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "«1, 710,000";  and  the  Senate 
rgrce  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  Tliat  the  House 
recede  from  its  disrgreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$7,400,000  ";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  di.-agreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  am.endment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$2.370.000-;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  agree 
to  tlie  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$4,210,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  tlie  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagi-eement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$110,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18;  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$8.000,000'-;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  22:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  22,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fo;iows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$7,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 
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The  committee  of  conference  report  in 
disagreement  amendments  ntunbered  20,  21, 
24,  25,  and  26. 

John  J    Roonet, 

Robert  L    F    Sikes, 

Clarence  CANNOhf. 

Fhank  T   Bow, 

John  Tabee. 
Managers  on    the  Part   of   the   House 

John  L.  McClelxan, 

Allen  J   Ellen dek, 

Carl  Hay den. 

Warre.n  G    Macnuson, 

J.  W    Fvlbhicht, 

Styles  Bridges. 

LrVERETT    SaLTONSTALL, 

Karl  E    Mundt, 
MAHGARrr  Chase  Smith. 

Matiager.s  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 

Stateme.vt 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  i  H  R  7371  ^  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department*  of  State  and 
Justlc*,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  endmg  June  30,  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference  report  as  to  each 
of  such  amendments   namely: 

tttle  I — department  or  state 

Admirii.itratton  of  foreign  affairs 

Salaries  and   Expenses 

Amendment  No  1:  Appropriates  $133,250  - 
000  Instead  of  $132,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $134,750,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Acquisition.     Operation,     and     Maintenance 
of  Buildings  Abroad 

Amendment  No  2  Provides  a  limitation 
of  $1,323,000  for  administrative  expenses  in- 
stead of  $1,273,000  a.s  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $1,373,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Acquisition,  Operation,  and  Maintenance  of 
Buildings  Abroad  (Special  Foreign  Cur- 
rency Program  I 

Amendment  No  3  Appropriates  $4,650,000 
instead  o.'  $4,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $5,300,000  as  proposed  by  Uie 
Senate. 

International  Organizations  and  Conferences 
International  conferences  and  contingencies 

Amendment   No    4:    Provides  a   limitation 
of  $75,000  for  representiition   allowances   in- 
stead  of    $60,000   as    proposed   by    the   House 
and  $100,000  as  prnp<3sed  by  the  Senate. 
United  .St.ates  Citizens  Commission  on  NATO 

Amendment  No  5;  Appropriates  $150  000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $125,000 
as  proposed  hy  the  House 

Amendment  No  6  Deletes  language  of  the 
Senate. 

International    Commissions 
International    fisheries   commissions 
Amendment  No   7     Appropriates  $1,910,000 
Instead    of    $i,8$>6,000    as    proposed    by    the 


House    and    $1,938,000    as   proposed    by    the 
Senate. 

Educational    Exchange 
International    educational    exchange 
actl\ltles 
Amendment  No    8     Provides  a  limitation 
of  $1,710,000  for  administrative  expenses  In- 
stead of  •1.650.000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $1,783,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that  fimds 
for  travel  of  dependents  should  be  used  only 
to  return  dependents  now  abroad:  that  iio 
funds  should  be  used  to  send  additional  de- 
pendents abroad 

International  Educational  Exchange  Activi- 
ties (Special  Foreign  Currency  Program) 
Amendment  No    9     Appropriates  $7,400,000 

Instead    of    »6  600  (X)0    as    proposed    by    the 

House    and    $8,200,000    as    proposed    by    the 

Senate 

title     II^DEPARTMENT      of      jrSTICE 

Fcde^'al    pri.fon    sy stern 
Buildings   and   Facilities 
.A.n;eijdment  No     10:    Appropriates  $2,050  - 
000    as    proposed    by    the    Senate    instead    of 
$1.800  000   as   proposed    by   the   House. 

TITLE     III  —THE     JfDICIART 

Courts  Of  appeals,  district  courts,  and  other 

judicial  services 

Salaries  of  Referees 

Amendment  No   11     Appropriates  $2,370,000 

instead    of    $2,290.(X)0    as    proposed    by    the 

House    and    $2.455  000    as    proposed    by    the 

Senate. 

Expenses  of  Referees 
Amendment  No,  12:  -Appropriates  $4.2 10. (X)0 
Instead    of    $4.010,0(X)    as    proposed    by    the 
House    and    $4,412,000    as    proposed    by    the 
Senate 

TrrLE    U'— RELATED    AGENCIES 

United   States  Information  Agency 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment    No     13:    Appropriates    $110- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
$111,700,(X>0  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  14  Provides  a  limiUtion 
of  $110,CX)0  for  representation  Instead  of 
$100,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$120,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Salaries  and  Expenses  1  Special  Foreign  Cur- 
rency Program) 

Amendment  No.  15:  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  16  .Appropriates  $9,300,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $7  - 
500.000  as  proposed  by  the  House 

.Amendment  No  17  Deletes  language  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate 

Special  international  prograrn 
Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  $8,000- 
000  Instead  of  $7.?82,500  as  p^^p^r-ed  by  the 
House  and  S8  603  CCO  r.s  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  The  conferees  pre  In  ag.-eem.ent 
that  none  of  the  Incrcape  allowed  c=bove  the 
House  figure  is  to  be  used  in  connect'on  with 
trade  missions. 


Amendment  No  19.  Provides  a  limitation 
of  $30,000  for  representation  as  proposed  bv 
the  House  instead  of  $50,000  as  pro'>osed  bv 
the   Senate 

Amendment  No  20:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Special    international   program    ( special   for- 
eign currency   program  i 

Amendment  No  21  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Acquisition  and  construction  of  radio 

facilities 
Amendment   No    22:    Appropriates  $7,500,- 
000  Instead  of  $7,150,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House    and    $7,548,000    as    proposed    by    the 
Senate, 

Informational   media   guarantee  fund 
Amendment  No    23:   Appropriates  $1,500.- 
000   as   proposed   by   the   Senate   Instead   of 
$2.5(X),000  as  proposed  by  the  Hotise, 

Cornmission    on    Civil   Rights 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Amendment  No  24  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment 

Amendment  No  25.  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No  26,  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment 

John  J   Roonet, 
Robert  LP  Sikes, 
Clakenck  Cannon. 
Frank  T.  Bow, 
John  Tabee. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ROONEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  briefly  explain  the  action  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ioi 
the  conference  with  the  other  body  on 
the  pending  bill,  H.R.  7371.  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Justice,  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  fiscal  year  1962. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
now  before  the  House  for  adoption 
carries  the  total  amotmt  $756,422,550. 
This  amount  is  $39,468,652  less  than  the 
total  budget  estimates  of  $795,891,202 
for  the  items  in  this  bill.  The  amount 
carried  in  the  conference  rejxjrt  is  $5,- 
122.500  more  than  the  amount  contained 
m  the  bill  when  it  was  passed  by  this 
body.  However,  of  this  amount  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  is  allowed  only  for 
expenditures  by  the  use  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies. Also,  $586,000  of  this  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  extension  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

Mr,  Speaker,  compared  with  the  bill 
as  passed  by  the  other  body,  the  amount 
now  recommended  in  the  conference 
report  is  $5,616,000  less  than  the  total 
amotmt  approved  by  the  other  body. 

The  following  is  a  stimmarj'  of  the 
action  taken  with  regard  to  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Justice,  the  Judici- 
ary, and  related  agencies  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1962: 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  briefly  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Dow  I  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  I  should 
like  to  say  simply  that  we  are  in  full 
agreement  with  the  conference  report. 
There  are  no  items  with  which  the  mi- 
noruy  is  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  was  unable  to  hear 
what  was  the  difference  between  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  and  the  amount  on 
which  we  are  about  to  act  in  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  total  amount  passed  by  the 
House,  to  wit:  $751,300,050  and  the  total 
amount  contained  in  the  pending  con- 
ference report,  to  wit;  $756,4'.;2,550  is 
$,5,122,500  more  than  the  amount  con- 
tained in  the  House  bill,  but  of  this  $5 
million  plus  approximately  40  percent 
is  to  be  used  by  expenditure  of  foreign 
currencies  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's explanation. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  first  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Sen;ite  amendment  No.  20:  Page  34.  line 
22.  Insert:  ■':  Provided  further.  That  the  un- 
expended balance  of  funds  heretofore  appro- 
priated under  the  heading  Tresident's  Special 
International  Program'  shall  be  merged  with 
funds  appropriated  hereunder  and  accounted 
for  as  one  fund." 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Mr  RooNEY  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  20  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Senate  amendment  No.  21:  Page  35.  line 
15.  insert:  •':  Provided  further.  That  the  un- 
expended balance  of  funds  heretofore  ap- 
propriated under  the  heading  'Special  For- 
eign Currency  Program'  shall  be  merged  witli 
funds  appropriated  hereunder  and  ac- 
counted for  as  one  fund." 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr  RooNEY  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  21  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
ii.  disagreement. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  would  be  more  orderly  procedure  for 


'die 


me  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
amendment  No.  25  in  disaureement  be 
considered  prior  to  consideration  of 
amendment  No.  24,  for  the  reason  that 
amendment  No.  25  provides  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  whereas  amendment  No,  24 
furnishes  the  money  in  regard  thereto. 
So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  consider  amendment  No.  25 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  l<  the:  e 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  ameirdment  in  djS' 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  25:  Page  36.  Hne 
21.  insert:  ■Provided.  That  section  104(bi 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  is  amended:  by 
striking  otit  'four  yerirs  from  the  dat«]  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act'  and  insertintj  in 
lieu  thereof    Septemoer  9.  1963'  ".  T 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offeJ'  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Rodney  moves  that  the  House  re<J^de 
frf.im  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment!  of 
the  Senate  numbered  25  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  date  of  "September  9.  1963"  in  stiid 
amendment,   insert     "September  30.   1963." 

Mr.  ROONEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 

minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  SikesI. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  be  sure  that  the  Hou.sc  under- 
stands just  exactly  what  this  amend- 
ment proposes.  This  is  an  effort  to 
breathe  new  life  into  the  Civil  Righl.s 
Commission  which  expired  on  Septem- 
ber 9. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  we  in  this 
Nation  need  to  marshal  and  coordiiute 
our  re.sources;  when  we  need  to  stand 
together  if  ever  we  are  going  to  stand 
together  to  confront  a  common  foe; 
when  we  are  being  crowded  to  the  very 
brink  of  war  by  an  unscrupulous  oppo- 
nent who  seeks  to  destroy  our  resolve 
and  that  of  our  friends  in  the  world,  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  utmost  folly  to  waste 
our  time,  our  funds,  and  our  energies 
on  this  issue. 

The  bill  before  you  is  an  appropria- 
tions bill.  It  is  not  a  legislative  bill.  The 
pending  civil  rights  legislation  wliich 
has  been  put  into  this  bill  by  the  other 
body  is  not  even  properly  before  us.  This 
is  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 
If  it  had  been  propo.'^ed  m  the  House  it 
would  have  been  ruled  out  as  not  ger- 
mane. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  extension  of  the  CiMl 
Rights  Commission  is  both  unwise  and 
unsound.  It  has  not  .justified  its  exist- 
ence in  the  past.  There  is  no  rea.son  to 
assume  that  it  will  do  .so  m  the  future. 
It  has  been  a  complete  waste  of  money. 
It  has  said  nothing  of  consequence,  it 
has  reported  nothing  of  consequence,  it 
has  recommended  nothing  of  conse- 
quence during  the  4  years  of  its  exi.ctence. 

In  recent  days  in  order  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  it,s  existence  and  thereby  stir  up 
sentiment  and  .support  for  it,  the  Com- 
mi.ssion  has  i.ssued  a  flurry  of  statements 
which  further  attest   to  its  inability   to 


perform  an  effective  service.  All  of  its 
efforts  have  been  disruptive,  all  have 
.served  to  create  dissension  and  unrest. 
None  has  contributed  to  national  soli- 
darity and  stiength.  This.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  lime  when  our  greatest  need 
is  unity,  solidarity,  and  strength. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  should 
be  eliminated  entirely.  Actually  it 
ceased  to  exist  as  an  agency  of  Govern- 
ment on  September  9.  unregretled,  un- 
lamented,  and  largely  unnoticed  other 
than  by  professional  mourners. 

There  is  no  rea.son  now  to  breathe  new 
life  into  it.  I  hope  the  Hou.se  will  reject 
the  action  of  the  Senate  in  reestablish- 
ing and  refinancing  this  unwanted 
agency  by  slipping  it  into  a  bill  where  it 
has  no  business,  without  hearings,  with- 
out debate,  and  without  appropriate 
consideration. 

Mr,  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  all  understand 
that  the  extension  in  this  appropriations 
bill  of  the  life  of  the  Civil  Ri,sht.s  Com- 
mission for  2  years  was  first  effectuated 
in  the  other  body  and  was  decided  there 
by  a  rollcall  vote. 

The  life  of  the  Commission  has  ex- 
pired by  present  law  on  September  9, 
which  has  already  gone  by.  The  action 
now  before  the  House  for  approval,  and 
agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees 
of  the  House  and  the  other  body,  would 
extend  the  life  of  the  Commission  for 
2  years,  from  the  30th  of  this  month. 

We  all  know  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  has  done  an  intelligent,  decent, 
dignified  job  in  delving  into  what  .some 
consider  a  very  touchy  subject.  Some  of 
the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  this 
country  are  members  of  this  Commis- 
sion. The  chairman.  Dr  John  A.  Han- 
nah, is  the  president  of  Michigan  State 
University.  The  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  is  Dean  Robert  G  Storey, 
president  of  the  Southwestern  Legal 
Foundation,  Dallas.  Tex.  I  believe  Dean 
Storey  is  also  the  dean  of  the  Law  .School 
of  Southern  Methodist  University, 
Other  members  of  tlie  Commission  are 
Rev.  Theodore  M.  He.sburgh.  C.S  C  .  pre.s- 
ident  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
in  Indiana,  and  Dr.  Robert  S.  Rankin, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Science  at  Duke  University  in  North 
Carolina. 

This  Commission  was  created  in  1957 
and  extended  for  a  period  of  2  years  in 
1959.  The  Commission's  factfindings 
and  investigations  have  already  been 
the  basis  for  much  needed  present  leg- 
islation. Facts  heretofore  uncovered  by 
the  Commi,ssion  have  been  the  basis  for 
action  by  the  Attorney  General. 

On  last  Saturday,  September  9.  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  submitted 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  first  volume  of  a  five-volume  report 
on  the  Commission's  activities,  findings 
and  recommendations  in  the  fields  of 
voting,  education,  employment,  housing, 
and  the  administration  of  justice.  The 
first  volume,  on  voting,  contains  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  in  this  vital  area.  This 
comprehensive    volume    on    voting    dis- 
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crimination  is  referred  to  in  the  follow- 
ing editorial  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  September  11,  1961: 

Civil   Rights  Redefined 

Four  years  ago  la^-t  Saturday  this  country 
set  up  by  act  of  Con3res.s  a  Commission  ir.- 
strucied  to  investigate  allegations  that  cer- 
tain citizens  of  the  United  States  are  being 
deprived  of  their  right  to  \ote  and  have  that 
vote  counted  by  reason  of  tlieir  color,  race, 
religion   or    national    cirigin 

Exactly  4  yei».rs  and  380  printed  pages 
later  the  Commission,  as  constituted  Uxlav, 
has  completed  its  work.  T\i:o  of  Its  six 
members  dl.>=srntcd  on  some  points,  but  these 
dissents  dealt  with  recommendations,  nc't 
with    disputed    facts. 

The  facts  held  reasonably  certain  are  th  .t 
In  about  100  counties  in  8  Southern  States 
Negroes  are  or  have  recently  beer,  denied  LiiC 
Tigbt  to  vote  on  grounds  of  race  or  color: 
that  the  14th  and  15th  amendments  have 
been  evaded  in  various  ways;  and  that  this 
situation  has  not  yet  been  corrected  by 
existing  State  or  Federal  laws  There  a:e 
at  least  13  counties  In  which  the 
Negroes  are  In  a  majority  bvu  in  whicli  no 
Negro  IS  registered  to  vote 

Four  members  of  the  Commission  Join 
in  rec.im.TiendiiiK  that  Congress  enact  laws 
sweeping  cside  all  Strite  restrictions  not  re- 
lated to  age.  length  of  residence,  Imprison- 
ment or  conviction  of  a  felony.  Supposedly 
mental  Incapacity  would  te  Included.  Six 
years  of  formal  schooling  would  be  as- 
sumed  to  prove   literacy. 

The  two  eminent  soutliern  scholajs  who 
dissented  were  not,  of  course,  arguing  for 
denial  of  the  rtqht  to  vote.  They  believed 
in  the  words  of  Vice  Chairman  Robert  G 
Storey,  dean  of  the  Law  School  of  Southern 
Methodist  University,  that  "proposals  to 
alter  longstanding  JFederal-State  relatlon- 
?hl[»6  •  •  •  should  not  be  made  unless 
there  Is  no  alternative  method  to  correct 
an  existint:  evil  "  It  can  be  arpued  that 
existing  Federal  laws  in  this  field  have  not 
been  fully  applied  The  Kennedy  admin- 
istration seems  to  want  t:^  try  enforcement 
a  little  more  before  going  out  for  new  legis- 
lation. 

But  it  can  also  l>c  areued  that  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  southern  Neero  has 
gone  i.ltogelher  too  slowly  and  that  in  these 
days  when  justice  at  home  may  help  win 
us  friends  abroad  v.  e  cannot  a^ord  such 
sluggishness 

And  It  n-.ay  be  that  justice,  whether  un- 
der Federal  "r  under  State  law.  is  an  end 
in  itself  and  should  be  pursued  with  vlpor 
and   unrelentine   six-ed 

Ordinarily.  I  do  not  like  the  attach- 
ment of  legislative  riders  to  appropri- 
ation bills  but  in  this  instance  there  is 
no  alternative.  The  other  body  inserted 
the  rider  in  this  bill  and  if  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  is  to  be  kept  alive  for 
a  further  period  of  2  years,  there  is.  as 
I  .say,  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the 
Senate  amendment,  with  an  amendment, 
cliani;ing  the  date  to  September  30,  1963. 
I  am  confident  that  tins  House  -ttiU  con- 
tinue this  Civil  Riglits  Commission,  as 
I  suggest,  for  a  further  period  of  2 
years.  An  "aye"  for  my  pending  motion 
will  effect uate  such  an  extension. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^k  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  inst  rt  as  part  of  my  remarks 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times, 
together  with  a  summary  table  in  con- 
nection with  my  pri\ious  remaiks  today 
on  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thrre 
objection  to  the  requct  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 


There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  Uie  gentle- 
man from  California   I  Mr.  Cohelan  . 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
warmly  support  this  amendment  which 
would  extend  the  life  of  the  Civil  Riyhts 
Commission  for  another  2  years. 

Contrary  to  what  some  of  the  oppo- 
nents to  this  measure  have  professed,  leg- 
islation of  this  nature  is  imperative  in 
these  perilous  times  in  which  we  live. 
We  cannot  afford,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
not  to  act  on  it  now — both  because  it  in- 
volves the  rights  and  well-being  of  our 
own  citizens,  and  because  it  bears  heavily 
upon  the  position  we  hold  in  the  eyes  of 
the  newly  devclopini;  nations  of  the 
world. 

Althoush  It  has  been  challen.^ed.  the 
fundamental  goal  of  our  country  has 
persevered  through  the  nearly  two  cen- 
turies of  our  existence.  This  is  a  goal  Vo 
guard  the  rights  of  the  individual,  to  in- 
sure his  development  and  to  challenge 
his  abilities.  It  was  set  forth  simply  and 
yet  forcefully  by  the  drafters  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  when  they 
said  : 

We  hold  tliese  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life.  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Commission  has  per- 
formed notable  and  heartwarming  serv- 
ice in  advancing  this  fundamental  goal 
of  our  Nation;  it  has  proven  during  the 
last  3  years  that  it  can  effectively  define 
problems  in  the  vital  field  of  civil  rights 
and  formulate  constructive  solutions, 
and  It  should,  as  a  result,  be  continued. 

My  only  re.i:ret  is  that  stronger  action 
is  not  being  taken  at  this  time.  I  regret 
that  the  legislation  which  I  have  joined 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  Mr.  Cellek,  in 
introducing,  legislation  which  would 
make  the  CiVil  Rights  Commission  a 
permanent  branch  of  our  Government 
and  strengthen  its  factlindmg  po-vvers.  is 
not  being  considered  today.  I  am  very 
hopeful,  however,  that  in  light  of  the 
Commission's  distinguished  accomplish- 
ments, and  considering  tlie  need  for  its 
important  work,  that  we  will  be  able  to 
consider  tins  proposal  in  the  near  future, 
and  tliat  tl-ic  Congress  will  enact  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  St;  Ike  out  the  la^t  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  just  a  few 
minutes  aro  discussed  but  did  not  lake 
a  vote  on  the  conference  report  on  the 
J-astlce  Department  and  other  agencies 
appropriation  bill.  H.R.  7371. 

In.cludod  m  the  conference  rejwrt  was 
a  very  important  piece  of  .Mibstantivc 
legislation,  the  extension  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Cummis.'-ion.  which  was  added  by 
the  other  b<:xly  as  a  rider  lo  this  appro- 
piiation  bill. 

The  manner  m  vhich  t'Mi'=;  has  been 
handled,  the  lack  of  opportunity  on  the 
part  of  this  body  to  have  the  chance  to 
cons.ider  the  meiits  witii  reyard  to  the 
Civil  RiL:hts  Commission  bill  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
this  body  on  August  18,  clearly  indicates 
that  there  is  something  wroni:.  at  least 
in  my  opinion,  with  the  manr.er  m  which 


substantive  riders  are  added  by  the  other 
body  to  matters  that  are  not  related 
thereto,  and  in  this  instance  amounts  to 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  which 
would  be  sub.ect  to  a  point  of  order  if 
contained  m  H.R.  7371  in  the  House — 
but  It  IS  liOt  as  a  part  of  the  conference 
report. 

Here  is  what  has  happened.  Tl;e 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  AuRust 
18  reported  out  an  extension  of  the  Civil 
Rights  CommLssion  and  included  an 
amendment  that  is  of  vital  importance 
so  far  as  the  jurisdiction  of  that  Com- 
mission IS  concerned.  This  amend- 
ment was  considered  on  its  merits  by 
the  committee.  Tho  amendment  would 
give  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
the  authority  to  investigate  all  vote 
fraud  cases  generally,  vote  fraud  cases 
among  the  majority  as  well  as  the  minor- 
ity. That  amendment  which  I  offered 
in  committee  was  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  bill  was 
reported  as  amended  by  the  Committee 
on  the  JudiciaiT  on  Augtist  18,  but  no 
rule  has  ever  been  granted.  Therefore, 
the  House  has  been  denied  absolutely 
and  completely  the  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering that  amendment  on  its  merits. 
The  committee  report  itself  indicates  the 
importance  of  the  amendment,  a  sub- 
stantive amendment  as  propKised  and 
voted  out  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

I  quote  the  report . 

The  right  to  vote  is  the  cornerst  jne  of 
representative  self-government  in  America. 
As  such,  n  is  imperative  that  the  franchise  of 
every  qualified  citizen  be  adequately  and 
tfiec\:\e\y  safeguarded  and  protected 

Congress,  in  1957.  concerned  with  exte;.- 
slve  allegations  that  certain  qualified  citi- 
zens were  being  arbitrarily  denied  the  right 
to  vote,  or  to  have  their  vote  properly 
counted,  established  the  Commission  on  C:vU 
Rights  to  investigate  charge*  that  the  fran- 
chise of  minorities  was  being  abused.  This 
duty  of  the  Commission  was  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 104i.ni  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957 
(42  use    1975c(ai  i  : 

"The  Commission  shall — 

"ill  investigate  allegations  in  writing  un- 
der i>ath  or  affirmation  that  certain  persons 
are  being  deprived  of  their  right  to  vote  and 
have  that  vote  counted  by  reason  of  their 
color,  race,  religion,  or  national  origin; 
which  writing,  under  oath  or  afRrniatlon. 
shall  set  forth  the  facts  upon  which  such 
belief  or  beliefs  are  based  " 

In  1956  Mr  Herbert  Brownell.  then  the 
Attorney  Creneral.  described  the  proposed 
operation  of  tlie  Commission  m  an  execu- 
tive communiculMn  to  tlie  Si^eaker  i  see  p 
14.  H    Rept     291.  85th  Cong  .   1st  sess  i  : 

'Where    there    are    cha.-ges    that    by    one 
means  or  another  the  vote  is  being  denied 
we   must    find   out    all   of   the  f;icts — ihe   ex- 
tent, the  methcTds.  the  results 

"The  need  for  a  full  scale  public  study 
as  requested  by  the  President  is  m.nifesi 
The  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  general  investigative  power  of 
the  scofie  required  to  undertake  such  a 
study.  The  study  should  be  objective  and 
free  from  partisaii-ship.  It  should  be  broad 
and  at   the  same  time  thorough." 

Since  Its  creation,  the  Commission  has 
been  most  vigorous  in  pursuing  these  ob- 
jectives Its  numerous  investigations  of  al- 
leged franchise  deprivations  have  been 
widely  hailed 

President  John  F.  Ken.nedy,  in  a  recent 
letter  to  Chairman  Celi.fr  urging  extension 
of  the  Commission,  observed,  however,  that 
tlie  Commissior.  has  not  vet  iiil'.y  realized  lUs 
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"constructive  potential.  "  This  is  certainly 
true.  Limited  as  it  is  in  jurisdiction  to  the 
protection  of  minority  interests,  it  is  pres- 
ently powerless  to  investigate  franchise 
abuses  not  based  iipon  •color,  race,  religion, 
or  national  origin." 

Yet.  as  Mr.  BjTon  R.  White,  Deputy  At- 
torney General,  recently  observed  in  a  com- 
munication to  your  committee,  dated  August 
7,   1961: 

"Apart  from  the  Commission  there  is  no 
Federal  executive  agency  charged  with  a  con- 
tinuing responsibility  for  gathering  informa- 
tion calculated  to  assist  in  the  guaranteeing 
of    the   protection   of   constitutional   rights.' 

If  it  is  true  that  the  denial  of  freedom  to 
any  American  is  a  diminution  of  freedom  to 
all  Americans,  then  we  cannot  tolerate  re- 
strictions on  the  franchise  from  any  quar- 
ter—for any  cause.  If  the  constitutional 
right  to  vote  is  worth  protecting  through  a 
Federal  agency  for  any  Americans,  it  is  worth 
protecting  through  such  agency  for  all  Amer- 
icans. The  time  is  past,  if  ever  there  was 
such  a  time,  when  constitutional  protections 
can  be  administered  in  a  discriminatory  or 
segregated  manner.  It  is  with  this  convic- 
tion. It  is  to  embrace  within  the  ambit  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission's  operations  the  job 
of  safeguarding  everyone's  right  to  vote,  the 
most  fundamental  civil  right  under  the  Con- 
stitution,  that  paragraph   (4i    is  offered 

The  proposed  amendment  would  broaden 
the    functions   of    the    Commission    to    cover 

all  Citizens  seeking  franchise  protection.  If 
the  Commission,  in  the  past,  performed  a 
useful  function,  and  our  action  in  extending 
its  life  would  indicate  it  has.  then  lilling 
the  present  civil  rights  gap  in  its  responsi- 
bilities under  the  proposed  amendment 
.should  provide  it  with  an  even  greater  chal- 
lenge  and   opportunity   for   service. 

It  should  be  noted  well  that  the  new  in- 
vestigative power  granted  the  Commission 
does  not  extend  to  any  case  involving  a 
purely  State  or  local  election. 

As  with  its  original  authorization  to  initi- 
ate Commission  action,  allegations  must  be 
submitted  in  writing,  under  oath,  or  affirma- 
tion. It  is  not  permitted  to  act  on  mere 
hearsay  or  rumor.  Unlawfully  according  the 
franchise,  as  well  as  its  denial.  Is  made  a 
ground  for  Commission  action.  And.  as  is 
already  the  case,  primary  elections,  as  well 
as  general  elections,  are  embraced  within 
the  scope   of   Its   broadened    responsibilities. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  not  directed 
at  any  locality,  party  or  election.  Rather 
it  ii  responsive  to  a  long  felt  general  need. 
Charges  of  voting  irregularities  have  prob- 
ably been  made  in  every  election  since  the 
founding  of  the  Republic.  For  the  most 
part,  such  allegati'ins  have  been  without 
foundation  But  occasionally  in  our  his- 
tory chicanery  has  occurred  and.  because  of 
the  lack  of  effective  machinery  charged  with 
the  responsibility  to  investigat-e.  has  gone 
unpunished  and  unexposed  to  the  public 
\  ic w 

Belief  in.  and  respect  for,  the  Integrity  of 
the  methods  by  which  our  leadership  is 
chosen  must  be  maintained.  If  ever  that 
belief  and  respect  are  lost,  our  freedoms 
will    likewise   be   lost. 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
Insuring  the  preservation  of  the  integrity 
of   the  ballot   in   this  country 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  of  this 
report  is  a  letter  dated  August  7.  1961.  from 
the  President  to  the  chairman.  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives, 
a  letter  dated  July  20,  1961,  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  a  letter  dated  May 
12.  1961.  from  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  there  is  no  greater  right 
that  a  hiunan  being  has,  if  you  talk 
about  civil  rights  in  America,  a  free 
society,   a   i-epresentative   foim   of   gov- 


ernment, than  the  right  to  vote  by  either 
the  majority  or  minority.  This  amend- 
ment was  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the 
people  in  America  the  assurance,  so  far 
as  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  could  do 
it,  that  they  would  enjoy  the  right  to 
vote  and  to  have  the  vote  counted.  In 
other  words,  give  somebody  the  authoilty 
to  investigate  flagrant  voting  fraud 
cases,  of  which  I  have  evidence  in  sub- 
stantial quantity  in  my  files  and  which 
has  been  carried  in  the  press.  This  mat- 
ter of  vote  frauds  has  been  discussed  all 
over  the  country  in  the  past. 

The  result  of  adding  this  substantive 
rider  limiting  it  to  extension  of  the  Com- 
mission in  the  other  body  and  bringtrig 
it  in,  in  the  form  of  a  part  of  a  con- 
ference report,  denies  the  House  any 
opportunity  of  working  its  will  on  the 
substantive  legislation  itself,  and  of 
greater  importance,  on  the  important 
clean  elections  amendment  that  was  ap- 
pi-oved  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. It  does  not  give  the  House  the  op- 
portunity of  considering  it.  |[ 

I  discussed  with  the  Parliamentarian 
how  this  amendment  approved  by  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  niii^ht 
be  considered  under  the  circumstance.^, 
with  a  motion  pending  to  recede  and 
concur  or  to  recede  and  concur  with  an 
amendment  ofTered  by  the  other  body, 
and  I  was  informed  that  is  a  priority 
motion,  therefore  no  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure could  be  had  except  to  vote  that 
motion  down,  which  in  the  makeup  of 
the  House  at  the  present  time  is  an 
impossibility.  No  motion  to  consider  this 
clean  elections  amendment  would  be  in 
order. 

This  indicates  the  shortcomings  of  the 
procedures  of  this  body  that  pornnt 
such  a  rider  added  to  an  appropriation 
bill  in  the  Senate  to  be  included  in  a 
conference  report  with  no  opportunity 
for  this  body  to  work  its  will  on  the  sub- 
stantive matter  itself. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
if  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  On 
the  Judiciary  has  asked  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  grant  a  rule? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Well,  whether  he  has 
asked  or  not,  I  could  not  say  definitely. 
But  he  certainly  has  not  been  success- 
ful. The  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
Judiciary  Committee  is  quite  persua.sive 
in  other  matters  with  respect  to  acquia- 
ing  a  rule  and  a  rule  would  be  forth- 
coming if  the  leodership  wanted  it.  espe- 
cially with  the  stacked  Rules  Committee 
It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  he  would 
not  have  been  able  to  acquire  a  rule 
had  he  pressed  for  it  or  if  the  leadership 
wanted  it  and  that  we  would  have  had 
the  Civil  Rights  Comrn!.^sion  extension 
legislation  as  a  substmtive  matter  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  to  be  considered 
on  its  merits,  as  well  as  tlie  amendment 
that  was  enacted  rather  than  as  a  rider 
in  a  conference  report  on  an  unrelated 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  POFF.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Commission  is  authorized  im- 
der  the  parent  legislation  to  investigate 
charges  of  the  denial  of  tlie  right  to  vote 


on  account  of  race,  creed  or  color.  The 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  expanded  the  authority  of 
the  Commission  to  authorize  investiga- 
tions of  charges  of  deprivation  of  the 
right  to  vote  by  means  of  fraud  or  any 
illegal  act;  is  that  correct? 

Mr  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely coirect.  In  effect,  it  protects 
for  everyone  the  basic  constitutional 
right  to  vote  and  to  have  that  vote 
counted:  that  is.  the  civil  rights  being 
protected.  It  protects  those  rights  for 
all  Americans,  not  only  for  the  minority 
members.  That  was  the  objective  in- 
volved. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  iiuht  to  object.  I 
will  not  object  to  Mr.  Cramer  having  3 
additional  minutes,  but  I  do  want  to  vote 
on  this  other  bill  before  we  forget  what 
the  matter  is  all  about. 

Mr  CRAMER.  I  appieciate  the  state- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  'Without 
objection,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  is 
recognized  for  3  additional  minutes. 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  share  my  concern 
about  my  clean  elections  amendment 
which  was  offered  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  approved  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  the  Civil  Rights  Extension 
bill.  The  committee  instruct<>d  the 
chairman  to  request  a  rule  on  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  with 
the  vote  fraud  amendment.  Such  a  rule 
was  not  forthcoming.  Here  we  get  in  the 
dying  days  of  the  session  this  substan- 
tive piece  of  legislation — the  extension 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  as  a  rider 
to  an  appropriation  bill,  with  no  oppor- 
tunity whatsoever  to  work  the  will  of 
the  House  on  an  amendment  ofTered  by 
this  body. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  fact 
that  my  good  friend  from  Florida  I  Mr, 
Cr.amer  I  is  arguing  the  matter  as  he  is. 
is  conducive  toward  my  feeling  that  f 
should  support  his  position. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota.  I  just  wish  there 
were  a  parliamentary  procedure  whereby 
we  were  able  to  get  in  this  substantive 
clean  elections  provision  at  this  time. 
The  only  recouise  now  is  to  vote  down 
the  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  rider,  amendment  No.  25. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  reported 
favorably  on  this  amendment,  and  in 
that  report  said  as  follows: 

If  it  is  true  that  the  denial  of  freedom 
to  any  American  is  a  diminution  of  freedom 
to  all  Americans,  then  we  cannot  tolerate 
restrictions  on  the  franchise  from  any  quar- 
ter— for  any  cause.  If  the  constitutional 
right  to  vote  Is  worth  protecting  through 
.a  Federal  agency  for  any  Americans,  it  is 
worth  protecting  through  such  agency  for 
all  Americans. 

Can  anyone  argue  with  that? 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER  i  will  be  delighu-d  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  With  refer- 
ence to  the  question  as  to  whether  an 
application  wa.'^  made  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  for  a  rule  to  bring  out  the  judi- 
ciary bill,  I  want  to  say  as  chairman  of 
tlie  Rules  Committee  that  to  my  knowl- 
edge no  request  was  ever  made  for  a 
rule.  I  did  not  know  the  bill  had  been 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Based  upon  the  way  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee is  now  constituted,  there  cei - 
t  unly  would  have  been  no  question  about 
youi'  havinn  had  an  opportunity  to  get  a 
rule  and  have  the  mattp;  debated  fully 
on  the  floor  of  the  House 

Mr  CRAMER  I  thank  the  di.^tin- 
gul.•^hed  chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee Does  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  feel  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  thi-  legislation  has  been 
considered  by  tacking  on  a  substantive 
rider  to  an  appropriations  bill  for  the 
extension  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion and  not  perniittmc  the  Hou.se  to 
consider  it  or  my  clean  elections  amend- 
ment is  the  way  to  legislate? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Viiinnia  I  think  not 
only  in  this  instance,  but  in  other  in- 
stances it  is  an  outrageous  abuse  of  the 
parliamentary  procedure,  and  the  Hou.se 
should  not  stand   for  it 

Mr.  CRAMER  I  agree  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  purpcse  for 
which  it  was  done  was  to  avoid  the  vote 
fi  aud  amendment  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Judiciai-y  Committee,  and  avoid  the 
House  having  the  opportunity  to  work 
its  will  on  the  question  There  is  no 
doubt  but  what  the  Hou.se  would  have 
approved    this   amendment. 

It  will  be  my  objective  in  the  future  to 
press  for  the  passage  of  this  obviously 
necessary  amendment  protecting  the  civil 
right  of  everyone  to  vote  when  the  civil 
rights  matter  is  up  for  further  consider- 
ation or  in  the  next  session  when  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  work  our  will  on 
the  merits. 

Mr.  ROONEY  Mr  Spcake;  I  move 
the  previous  question 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjjote  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  ofTcied  bv  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Sikes'  there 
were — ayes  61.  noes  18. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIKES  Mr  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  thf  House  of  Sep- 
tember 7.  further  consideiation  of  the 
pending  motion  and  the  remaininu 
amendments  reported  in  disagreement 
will   be  postponed  until  tomorrow. 


WET  LANDS  DRAINAGE 
Mr.     POAGE.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 


ask 


unanimous   consent    for    the   immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  'HR.  8520'   to 


amend  tlie  Soil  Conseivation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act.  as  amended,  to 
add  a  new  subsection  to  section  16  to 
limit  financial  and  technical  a.ssistance 
foi    drainage  of  certain   wet   lands. 

The  Clerk   read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  pre.'-ent  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
will  I  liave  an  opportunity  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  bilP 

Mr.  POAGE  Yes,  the  gentleman  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  ofTer  an  amend- 
ment   to   the   bill. 

Mr.    ANDERSEN   of    Minnesota      Mr 
Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection,  with  the  understanding  that 
I  will  have  the  opportunity  to  offer  an 
amtndmenl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  eentleman 
from  Texas'* 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  xt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representat:vr.«  of  the  VnUtd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a^^semblcd.  That  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Art.  as  amended  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  section  16  thereof  the 
following    new    subsection: 

"(c»  Tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  not 
enter  into  an  agreement  to  provide  financial 
or  technical  assistance  for  wetland  drain- 
age on  a  farm  under  authority  of  this  Act,  if 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  made  a 
finding  that  wildhle  preservation  will  be  ma- 
terially harmed  on  that  farm  by  such  drain- 
age and  such  linding,  identifying  specifi- 
cally the  farm  and  the  land  on  that  farm 
with  respect  to  which  the  finding  was  made, 
has  been  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture " 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1  line  6  strike  out  "(o"  and  insert 
•■(e)". 

Page  1.  line  7,  following  the  word  "agree- 
ment" insert  in  the  States  of  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota". 

Page  2.  line  4.  strike  out  the  period  and 
the  closing  quotation  marks  and  Insert  a 
folon  and  the  folio-wing,  "Prot  idcd.  That  the 
limit.ition  again?t  offering  such  financial  and 
technical  assistance  shall  terminate  one 
year  after  the  date  on  which  the  adverse 
finding  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was 
filed  unless  during  that  time  an  offer  has 
been  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  a  State  go\cr!iment  agency  to  lease  or  to 
purchase  the  v.flland  area  from  the  owner 
thereof  as  a  waterfowl  resourc:.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  '=,haU  become  ef- 
fective July  1.  1962." 

The  committee  amendment.-,  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  Mr. 
SiJeaker.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  An-persev  of 
Minnesota  On  page  2,  line  6  after  the  word 
■  Agricvilture"  insert  "within  90  days  after 
the  filing  of  the  application  for  drainage 
assistance". 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minne.sota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fi'om  Minne.sota? 

There  was  no  objection 


M;.  POAGE  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

Mr  POAGE  While  I  have  no  authoi  - 
ity  to  speak  for  anyone  other  than  my- 
self. I  am  glad  to  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  think  the 
amendment  does  improve  the  bill  con- 
siderably I  might  say  to  my  colleague. 
I  am  trying  to  be  reasonable  in  this 
matter. 

Mr  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ■will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  HOEVEN  The  gentleman  has 
given  me  an  opportunity  to  examine  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  good  amend- 
ment and.  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
am  willing  to  accept  it 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage  I  a 
few  questions  in  order  that  we  may  have 
a  little  legislative  history  brought  into 
the  Record  at  this  point,  so  that  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  as  to  this  bill  will 
be  clearly  on  record. 

The  first  question  I  would  like  to  direct 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  this:  I 
am  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  in  this 
bill  there  is  no  exact  definition  as  to 
what  constitutes    "wet  lands." 

What  do  you  think  is  the  proper  defini- 
tion of  wet  lands  as  the  committee  has 
adopted  it  and  has  referred  to  it  in  the 
report^ 

Mr  POAGE.  Well,  there  is  no  defini- 
tion of  wet  lands  as  such  in  the  bill,  for 
two  different  reasons.  First,  the  com- 
mittee explored  this  subject  rather  thor- 
oughly and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
It  would  be  virtually  impossible  to  write, 
in  legal  language,  a  satisfactory  defini- 
tion defining  wet  lands  which  would  be 
applicable  to  all  possible  areas  which  the 
committee  wants  covered  by  the  bill  and 
not.  perchance,  applicable  to  some  othei  s 
that  we  do  not  want  to  cover. 

Second,  the  committee  felt  that  an 
academic  definition  of  wet  lands  as  such 
is  not  necessary  nor  even  relevant  for 
the  purposes  of  this  bill. 

The  only  question  here  is  what  wet- 
land areas  are  to  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation.  This  question 
the  committee  has  answered  in  the  pro- 
viso which  has  been  added  at  the  end  of 
the  bill,  and  in  doing  so  has  provided  a 
practical  working  definition  of  wet  lands 
w  hich  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
legislation.  As  explained  on  page  3  of 
the  committee  report,  this  proviso  in  it- 
self cstabli:  he^  an  effective  definition  of 
wet  lands  for  the  purposes  of  this  bill. 
Only  those  wet  lands  in  the  three  States 
affected  by  the  bill  which  are  of  such 
value  to  the  propagation  of  wildfowl  and 
other  wildlife  that  they  would  be  ac- 
quired by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
or  by  a  State  agency,  either  by  lease  or 
by  purchase,  for  purposes  of  wildlife 
propagation,  are  wet  lands  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  bill. 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Would 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  agree  with 
me.  then,  that  unless  the  Department  of 
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the  Interior  is  willing  to  make  a  definite, 
bona  fide  offer,  they  will  have  no  further 
restrictions  upon  this  particular  wetland 
area? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. If,  during  the  course  of  the  year 
following  the  filing  of  an  objection. 
neither  the  Depai'tment  of  the  Interior 
nor  a  State  has  made  a  reasonable  offer 
to  lease  or  purchase  the  wet  lands  in 
question,  their  rlKht  to  object  to  the  pro- 
vlHlonu  of  the  drainage  application  would 
bo  extinguished.  I  think  that  1«  per- 
fectly clear  in  view  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Kentleman  from  Mlnne- 
Roia  that  the  rl^'ht  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  file  obJectlonH  against  the 
drainage  application  must  be  exercised 
within  90  days  after  the  application  Is 
filed.  This  would  preclude  beyond  any 
question  the  right  of  the  Department  to 
come  in  after  a  year  of  inactivity,  as  the 
gentleman  has  suggested,  and  file  an- 
other objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  In 
connection  with  the  definition  of  these 
wet  lands,  the  bill  speaks  of  them  as 
such,  but  there  is  room  for  disagreement 
as  to  what  does  constitute  wet  lands. 

Now,  the  farmers  in  my  area  of  Min- 
nesota call  such  areas  potholes,  and  they 
are  a  nuisance,  in  that  they  hinder  farm- 
ing. But,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior may,  under  this  bill  consider  such 
spots  wet  lands  and  say  they  are  neces- 
sary and  must  be  preserved  for  the  nest- 
ing of  ducks. 

Another  thing:  This  bill  is  applicable 
only  to  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  the 
Dakotas. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  seem  to  me — 
I  am  not  going  to  insist  on  my  amend- 
ment by  posing  this  issue — but  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  if  this  legislation  is  good 
legislation  for  Minnesota  and  the  Dako- 
tas. it  really  should  be  good  legislation 
for  the  entire  Nation.  If  these  potholes 
or  wet  lands  are  so  important  that  they 
must  be  preserved  in  these  particular 
States  then  we  should  preserve  them  in 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

One  other  question:  You  have  said 
that  the  1-year  time  limit  would  begin 
to  run  as  of  the  filing  of  the  objection  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Now, 
suppose  that  neither  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  nor  any  State  agency  makes 
any  such  definite,  bona  fide  offer  to  ac- 
quire the  wet  lands  during  the  1-year  pe- 
riod, can  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
then  come  in  at  the  end  of  the  year's 
time  and  say  to  my  farmers,  "Well,  we 
are  going  to  object  to  your  proposed 
drainage"?  Can  they  interpose  another 
objection? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  I  answered  that 
question  rather  fully  a  few  moments  ago. 
Categorically  the  answer  is  "No,"  it  can- 
not, and  once  having  failed  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  mak- 
ing a  reasonable  offer  within  the  1  year, 
the  ritiht  of  the  Department  to  interpose 
an  objection  is  extinguished. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  One 
further  question:  What  does  the  commit- 
tee mean  by  the  term  "reasonable  offer"? 
This  term  does  not  occur  in  the  bill  it.self. 
but  it  is  contained  in  the  committee  re- 
port on  pa?e  3.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  may  think  an  offer  is  rea.<=onable. 
but  the  farmer  may  say,  "I  do  not  think 


that  is  a  reasonable  offer,  I  do  not  agrfte 
with  it."  What  recourse  does  the  farmer 
have? 

Mr.  POAGE.  May  I  say  that  we  in 
the  committee  had  some  discussion  on 
this  very  point,  and  it  seemed  to  us  that 
"rea.sonable  offer"  would  be  clearly  an 
offer  comparable  to  tho.se  which  had  re- 
cently been  made  to  buy  or  lease  a  com- 
parable parcel  of  wetland  in  the  sam*- 
area  and  which  had  been  acccjjtcd  by  the 
farmcr.s  Involved.  | 

Mr  ANDERSEN  of  Mmnc.';ota.  'l 
thank  the  f.entleman  from  Texas  for  hl-n 
court<-sy  in  this  matter,  and  the  di'tallod 
explanation  juht  Kivcn  me,  Ju.st  by  wuy 
of  legislative  history  in  the  record, 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  should  like,  Mr 
Speaker,  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as, who  has  just  been  answering  ques- 
tions propounded  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  to  answer  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions on  the  Andersen  amendment.  The 
Andersen  amendment  would  place  a 
statutory  limit  of  90  days  upon  the  time 
given  the  Department  of  Interior  to  file 
an  objection  to  a  proposed  drainage  ap- 
plication. This  is  90  days  from  the  time 
the  application  is  filed  with  the  county 
committee  by  the  farmer.  But  there 
i.T  no  time  established  by  the  bill  within 
which  the  county  committee  mu'^t  notify 
the  Interior  Department  that  the  ap- 
plication has  been  filed.  Suppose  a  com- 
mittee either  by  inadvertence  or  design 
does  not  notify  the  Interior  Department 
promptly  of  the  filinc  of  the  application 
so  that  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  has 
very  little  time,  or  perhaps  even  no  time 
at  all.  in  which  to  file  its  objection? 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture cannot  permit  this  to  happen 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  he  would  do 
so.  This  is  a  special  provi.';ion  of  law 
applying  to  only  a  certain  type  of  con- 
servation program  application.  It  es- 
tablishes a  statutory  time  in  which  an- 
other department  of  the  Government 
must  take  action  on  such  cpplicationjs. 

1  think  it  is  clearly  incumbent  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  statute  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  promulgate 
reculations  which  would  require  that  one 
of  the  procedures  which  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  County  Committee  befoTe 
it  can  approve  any  such  drainage  ap- 
plication is  an  extremely  prompt  notifi- 
cation of  the  Interior  Department  tliat 
the  application  has  been  filed.  I  believe 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
both  the  respon-sibility  and  tlic  authority 
to  make  some  such  regulation  and  from 
the  very  cooperative  way  in  which  these 
agencies  have  worked  together  in  the 
past.  I  am  abundantly  sure  that  he  \^all 
do  so.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  prob- 
lem propo-sed  by  the  gentleman  v,!!! 
arise. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Andersen 
of  Minnesota  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 

2  additional  minutes. »  \ 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
ti'^-nlcinan  from  Minnesota  yield  fur- 
ther? 


Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wi-sconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  this  additional 
question: 

Suppose  the  county  committee  looks 
at  an  application  for  drainage  and  de- 
cides on  its  own  that  there  are  no  wet 
lands  of  .significance  to  the  wildfowl  con- 
.^ervation  program  on  the  man's  farm'' 
Can  it  make  this  deci.sion  and  vo  ahead 
and  apiirovc  the  application  without  rc- 
ferrinK  It  at  all  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior? 

Mr.  POAGE,  No,  it  certainly  cannot. 
Here  a^ain  the  very  nature  of  thi.s  .special 
lettl.s'ation  will  make  it  obliKatory  ui>on 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  presum- 
ably acting  ihrouKh  the  county  com- 
mittee, to  notify  the  Interior  Depailment 
promptly  of  every  application  for  drain- 
age which  is  filed  in  the  three  States  in- 
cluded in  the  bill.  1  he  bill  gives  the 
Department  of  the  Interior — not  the 
county  committee — the  statutory  re- 
spon.sibility  for  this  decision.  I  do  not 
see  how  the  Department  of  Apriculture 
could  justify  approval  of  such  an  ap- 
plication without  referring  it  to  the  In- 
terior Department. 

Mr.  REUSS,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  his  answers  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  for  his  courtesy 
in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  may  say  that 
while  I  have  extreme  reservations  rela- 
tive to  this  legislation.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  considered  adamant  m  my  line  of  rea- 
somng.  Consequently,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  amendments  I  have  sent  to  the  de.sk 
are  adopted,  I  shall  withdraw  my  ob- 
jection to  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wi.sconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  urce  passage  of  H.R. 
8520,  as  it  would  eliminate  the  existing 
incon.sistency  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  farm  drainage  pro.trram  and 
the  Department  of  Interior's  wetlands 
preservation  program.  I  introduced  this 
bill  on  August  7,  and  identical  or 
similar  bills  have  also  been  intro- 
duced by  my  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
men from  Wisconsin,  Congressman 
Clement  Zablocki,  Congressman  Henry 
Reuss,  Congressman  Robekt  Kaste:>i- 
MEiER,  and  Congressman  William  Van 
Pelt,  and  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, Congressman  John  Dincell.  the 
gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania,  Congress- 
man John  Saylor.  and  the  gentleman 
from     Florida,     Congressman     Robert 

SiKES. 

The  problem  which  this  legislation 
would  solve  is  a  pressing  one.  Currently, 
the  Agriculture  Department  furnishes 
technical  and  financial  assit>tance  to 
farmers  for  drainase  of  wet  lands  under 
the  agricultural  conservation  program. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment is  conducting  a  program  for  the 
imrchase  or  lease  of  wet  lands  in  order 
to  save  our  dwindhng  duck  population. 
Present  requirements  of  the  law  do  not 
permit  the  Secretary  of  Aariculture  to 
withhold  cost-sharing  assistance  from 
drainage  projects  merely  because  they 
adversely  -affect  wildlife. 

Here  we  have  two  programs  which  are 
operating  at  cross-purposes.  Clearly,  we 
must  resolve  his  conflict  of  interest  in 
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order  to  prevent  the  taxpayers'  money 
from  being  wasted  oecause  two  programs 
are  working  against  each  other. 

My  bill  provides  that  no  contract  for 
agricultural  conservation  program  assist- 
ance can  be  entered  into  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  with  a  farm  operator 
for  drainage  of  land  in  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota,  and  Minne.«;ota  If  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  has  determined  that 
wildlife  pre.scrvatioii  v.  ill  be  materially 
harmed  by  the  propo.sed  dralnaue  project 
Prior  determination  of  the  specific  areas 
of  the  farm  whcie  thl.«-  would  bo  fto  must 
be  made  by  the  Depailment  of  Interior 
and  filed  with  the  Depailment  of  AKri- 
culture  m  order  lor  this  legislation  to 
apply  Ihe  limitation  auain.st  offering 
federal  financial  and  technical  a.ssLst- 
ance  for  such  di  aina(;e  fchall  terminate  1 
year  after  the  date  on  which  the  adverse 
finding  of  the  Sc-crctaiy  ot  Interior  was 
filed  unless  an  offer  has  been  made  dur- 
ing that  time  by  the  Interior  D;  partment 
or  a  State  Kovei  nment  at;cncy  to  lease  or 
purcha.se  the  wetland  area  from  the 
owner  as  a   waterfowl   refuge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  departments  will  insure 
a  coordinated  approach  to  a  problem  of 
great  concern  to  conservationists  across 
the  Nation  The  ret;ion  north  and  east 
of  the  Missouri  River  in  the  Dakotas 
and  western  Minne:^ota  is  still  referred 
to  as  the  last  important  duck  factory  in 
the  United  States  This  was  originally 
a  glaciated  area  of  uiidulating  grass- 
lands, pockmarked  by  thousands  of  shal- 
low lakes  and  ix)tholes  According  to 
Thomas  A  .Schradei  of  the  US  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  this  tristate  region, 
which  is  the  area  affected  by  H  R.  8520, 
may  at  one  time  have  produced  15  mil- 
lion ducks  a  year 

Proof  of  its  value  for  duck  production 
is  the  use  still  being  made  of  its  remain- 
ing water.  It  is  the  favored  mating  and 
nesting  area  for  blue-winged  teal,  pin- 
tail, mallard  and  other  species  in  lesser 
numbers.  In  normal  years,  it  still  turns 
out  from  3  to  4  million  ducks,  which  dis- 
perse into  all  four  flyways  as  they  wing 
southward  to  wintering  grounds. 

Continued  hij^.h  production  from  the 
prairie  potholes  is  essential  to  the  future 
of  waterfowl  hunting  throughout  the 
Mississippi  and  central  fi>"ways.  Band 
returns  from  2,063  mallards,  gadwalls 
and  pintails  banded  in  June.  July,  and 
August  within  the  prairie  pothole  region 
of  the  United  States  show  that  the  ducks 
were  shot  in  40  States.  Canada.  Central 
America,  and  South  America, 

Of  redheads  banded  in  the  pothole 
region  during  the  same  months  and  re- 
covered away  from  the  immediate  band- 
ing area,  13.5  percent  were  taken  in  the 
Atlantic  flyway.  Of  the  pintails  re- 
covered away  from  the  immediate  band- 
ing area,  19.2  percent  were  shot  in  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  flyways  in  the 
United  States  and  in  British  Columbia. 
It  is  plain  that  prairie  pothole  ducks  con- 
tribute to  good  waterfowl  hunting  in 
most  parts  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1936,  Congre.s.s  pas.sed 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act.  It  was  the  basis  for  the 
subsidization  of  many  worthwhile  soil 
conservation  practices  such  as  strip- 
cropping,    terracing,    contour    plowing, 


and  tree  planting  However,  the  pro- 
visions for  Federal  aid  for  the  drainage 
of  farm  wet  lands  have  been  indiscrim- 
inately used  and  abused.  Since  1936, 
agricultural  drainage  has  been  resix)n- 
sible  for  destroying  5.602.241  acres  of 
wet  lands  in  Dakota  and  Minnesota 
alone  Each  year,  about  3  percent  of 
the  remaining  wet  lands  in  thi.s  area  are 
lost  to  federally  subsidized  drainage 
l^rojects 

The  US  Deportment  of  Agriculture's 
Soil  Con.^trvation  Service  ha.s  e.stimated 
that  127  million  acre«  of  natural  wet 
lands  originally  existed  in  all  the  States 
lying  south  of  the  Canadian  border.  In 
19.'j6  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of 
the  Departnunt  ol  Interior  estimated 
that  74  439.000  acres  of  wet  lands  re- 
mained This  is  slightly  over  58  per- 
cent of  ll'.e  original  acreage 

Of  these  remamtnr  wet  lands.  8.819.- 
900  acres  were  classified  as  having  high 
\alue  for  waterfowl  and  13,616.500  acre.s 
as  hRMng  moderately  high  or  significant 
value  Thi*-  total  of  22.436.400  acies 
constitutes  ju.st  a  little  over  30  percent 
of  the  remaining  wet  lands  as  of  that 
date  In  the  4  years  which  have  elapsed 
.since  lhe.se  e.stimates  weie  made,  wet 
lands  ha\e  cont'.nued  to  disappear  both 
temporarily  and   permanently 

Mr  Speaker,  the  handwriting  is  on 
the  wall  Immediate  action  is  neces- 
saiy  if  we  are  going  to  save  our  conti- 
nental flights  of  waterfowl 

The  Department  of  Inteiicr  already 
has  the  authority  to  offer  to  lease  or 
buy  wet  lands  for  minratorj-  bird  refuges 
and  nesting  areas  A  bill  to  accelerate 
this  Federal  wetlands  acquisition  pro- 
gram has  already  passed  the  House,  and 
the  Senate  has  passed  an  amended  ver- 
sion. Under  the  accelerated  program 
provided  for  in  tliis  legislation,  it  would 
be  possible  for  farmers  to  sell  or  lease 
their  wet  lands  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment at  a  sati.sfaclory  price.  The 
1-year  limitation  on  the  withholding  of 
Federal  assistance  for  drainage  of  wet 
lands  provided  for  m  H.R.  8520  will  in- 
sure the  farmer  against  undue  delay  in 
the  lease  or  purchase  of  rnch  lands  for 
waterfowl  refuges. 

When  hearings  were  lield  on  H.R,  8520 
before  the  Conservation  and  Credit  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  both  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  In- 
terior strongly  supported  the  measure. 
While  the  testimony  indicated  that  the 
two  Departments  have  endeavored  to 
cooperate  on  coordinating  the  drainage 
and  wetlands  acquisition  programs,  it 
was  equally  clear  on  the  point  that  the 
Agriculture  Departments  hands  are  now 
leeally  tied,  USDA  has  no  legal  author- 
ity to  refuse  to  give  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance  to  a  farmer  in  the  drain- 
age of  wetland  areas  simply  because 
those  areas  are  valuable  as  breeding 
grounds  for  migratory  wildfowl,  and  even 
though  the  Interior  Department  might 
be  willing  to  lease  or  purchase  the  wet 
lands  in  question  under  its  acquisition 
program. 

Mr,  Speaker.  H,R,  8520  is  intended  to 
eliminate  this  conflict.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  bill  to  prevent  any  farmer  from 
draining  any  area  of  his  land  he  may 
wish  to  drain  at  his  own  expense.     It 


merely  states  that  if  the  specific  wet 
lands  are  of  such  value  to  wildlife 
propagation  that  the  Department  of  In- 
terior is  willing  to  lease  or  acquire  them 
for  that  purpose,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  not  circumvent  this  pro- 
gram by  assisting  the  farmer  either  fi- 
nancially or  technically  in  such  drainage 

On  September  1,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment issued  a  news  release  titled 
"Wildlife  to  Benefit  from  New  Features 
of  Con.servatlon  Program  "  It  read.  In 
part,  as  follows 

The  Dfpurimciii  ulvj  it.  huppr^rtlng  legu- 
liiiioti  now  under  confcideratlon  by  the  Con- 
gresK  which  will  limit  financial  and  techni- 
cal iisBlfctanr*  for  drnlnage  of  certain  wet 
lands  In  the  three-State  area  of  Mlnnecota, 
Nurvh  and  South  Dakota 

The  bill.  HR  8520  ha«  been  reported 
favorably  by  the  Houj^  Agricultural  Coni- 
mi'.tee.  It  dlrecu  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  Uml:  financial  or  technical  assletance 
for  wetland  drainage  on  a  farm  where  the 
Secretary  o!  Interior  finds  that  drainage  will 
be   harmful    to   wildlife 

Other  legislation  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  may  lease  or  purchase  the 
wetland  area  as  a  waterfowl  resource.  Where 
no  offer  to  lease  or  purchase  is  made,  drain- 
age asslstar.ce  may   be  given 

Mr  Speaker,  we  hear  of  the  days 
when  ducks  and  geese  were  so  numerous 
that  they  darkened  the  sky  in  their 
sprin?  and  fall  migrations  between  win- 
tering grounds  in  the  south  and  sum- 
mer nesting  areas  in  the  north.  But 
those  days  arc  gone  forever.  As  I 
pointed  out  befoie,  the  alarming  decline 
came  when  farming  brought  drainage 
of  the  wetland  area  and  destroyed  more 
than  half  of  the  nesting  range  of  ducks 
in  the  prairie  pothole  region.  The  addi- 
tional corn  and  wheat  produced  as  a 
result  of  this  drainage  can  be  recorded 
as  a  pain  m  the  dollar-and-cents  ledger. 
but  t.he  clvanpc  has  left  us  poorer  in  the 
waterfov.i  resource  account,  which  is 
kept   in   a   different   set   of  books. 

In  calculating  the  value  of  further 
drainage,  two  factois  must  be  con- 
sidered. First,  since  the  most  economi- 
cally drainable  land  has  been  drained, 
any  future  drainage  is  likely  to  be  more 
dinicult  and  less  rewarding.  Second, 
with  increasing  demand  and  decreasing 
supply,  the  duck  has  become  vastly  more 
valuabl"^.  In  pioneer  days,  the  value  of 
a  duck  v.as  expressed  in  cents  per 
pound,  but  today,  waterfowl  values  do 
not  find  true  expression  behind  a  dollar 
sU::n.  Tliey  have  recreational,  social, 
and  cultural  values  which  make  their 
meat  values  appear  almost  mconse- 
quential. 

Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  Udall 
has  .said  that  the  necessity  to  meet  the 
outdoor  needs  of  our  people  now  and 
in  the  future  will  in  all  likelihood  be 
the  sharpest  and  most  consistent  pres- 
sure on  our  land,  water,  and  forests  in 
the  years  ahead.  It  is  our  responsibility 
to  see  to  it  that  tliere  will  be  sufficient 
outdoor  recreational  area  available  to 
our  ixicreasing  population  so  that  our 
children  and  their  children  may  enjoy 
the  outdoor  opportunities  which  we  have 
had,  H  R  8520  will  help  us  to  meet  that 
responsibility  by  protecting  our  price- 
less waterfowl  resource  from  indiscri- 
minate, federally  subsidized  drainage  of 
the  w  et  lands  where  ducks  and  geese  nest 
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and  rest.    I  urge  the  speedy  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  20  years 
we  have  been  subsidizing  the  drainage 
Of  farm  wet  lands  where  the  ducks  and 
geese  breed.  More  than  one-third  of  the 
potholes  in  the  Minnesota-Dakota  wet- 
lands area  have  been  di'ained  up  by  this 
process. 

As  a  result,  cm-  waterfowl  population 
has  suffered  severely.  This  year,  there 
is  a  sharply  curtailed  open  season  on 
waterfowl  in  most  of  the  Nation's  fly- 
ways.  Many  responsible  biologists  have 
suggested  that  the  season  should  have 
been  closed  entirely. 

We  are  at  last  embarking  on  a  crash 
program  of  acquiring  Federal  wildlife 
refuges.  But  unless  we  are  able  to  stop 
the  indiscriminate  drainage  of  farm  wet 
lands  valuable  to  wildlife,  we  will  find 
we  are  moving  twice  as  fast  juat  to  go 
backward  as  far  as  waterfowl  are  con- 
cerned. 

H.R.  8520  bears  the  name  of  a  splendid 
Congressman  and  a  great  conservationist. 
the    gentleman    from    Wisconsin     [Mr. 
Johnson],     The   bill  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  not  subsi- 
dize  the   drainage   of    farm   wet   lands 
where  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  finds 
that   wildlife   preservation   will   be  ma- 
terially harmed,  and  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  an  offer  in 
good  faith  to  purchase  or  lease  any  such 
wet  land  from  the  farmer  whose  appli- 
cation for  drainage  assistance  has  thus 
been  turned  down.    H.R.  8520  resembles 
similar  bills  which  I  have  pressed  upon 
Congress   over    the   last   4   years.   H.R. 
10641,  85th  Congress,  introduced  by  me 
on   February    10,    1958.    likewise    denied 
drainage  assistance  where  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  found  that  wildlife  pres- 
ervation  would   be   materially    harmed, 
and   directed   the   Secretary  of    the  In- 
terior   instead    to    make    a    good-faith 
attempt  to  acquire  such  lands  as  a  wa- 
terfowl refuge.     H.R.  10641  was  unfor- 
tunately never  accorded  a  hearing.    Nor 
was  I  able  to  procure  hearings  on  simi- 
lar bills  which  I  have  introduced  in  every 
Congress  since  then.    A  similar  measure 
in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  this 
year's    Agricultare    Appropriation    Act 
which  I  made  on  June  6,  1961.  was  de- 
feated by  a  rollcall  vote  of  196-184.    An 
amendment  which  I  introduced  to  the 
agricultural  bill   of   1961   in  July    1961, 
passed  the  House,  but  was  unfortunately 
deleted  in  conference. 

It  is  because  of  this  long  history  of  the 
effort  to  end  the  abuses  of  subsidized 
farm  drainage  that  I  am  particularly 
grateful  to  the  vigorous  attention  given 
the  problem  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  PoageI,  whose  subcommittee 
favorably  reported  out  H.R.  8520.  I 
should  like,  too.  to  express  my  appreci- 
ation to  Mr.  John  Heinburger,  the 
learned  and  industrious  counsel  for  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  v,-hose 
draftsmanship  has  been  of  such  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  8520  can  be  a  land- 
mark in  the  history  of  the  conservation 
movement.     I  hope  that  it  is  speedily 

enacted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Andersen]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 


reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


I 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  the  Record  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  bill  H.R.  8520. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE    AMERICAN    PRINTING    HOUS 
FOR   THE    BLIND 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.    Mr.  Speaker. 
I    ask   unanimous   consent   for   the   im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  bill   iH.R 
9030)  to  amend  the  act  to  promote  thr 
education  of  the  blind,  approved  March 
3,   1879,  as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize 
wider   distribution   of    books   and    other 
special    instruction    materials    for    the 
bUnd,  and  to  increase  the  appropriatioas 
authorized    for    this    purpose,    and    to 
otherwise  improve  such  act. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  this  bill  proposes  to  do. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  This  is  a  bill 
which  would  provide  for  additional  ma- 
terials for  blind  children  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  Printing  House  for  the 
BUnd,  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  v.  ithdraU' 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thespe 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentU  - 
woman  from  Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  pf 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  ime 
first  sentence  of  section  3  of  the  Act  entitKd 
"An  Act  to  promote  the  education  of  t^e 
blind",  approved  March  3.  1879.  as  amendtd 
(20  U.S.C.  102),  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  hereby  authorized  to  pty 
over  semiannually,  to  the  trustees  of  tlic 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  lu- 
cated  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  chartered 
in  1858  by  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky.  up<^u 
requisition  of  their  president,  countersigned 
by  their  treasurer,  one-half  of  such  annu.il 
appropriation  upon  the  follo'ylng  condi- 
tions:". 

Sec.  2.  The  paragraph  of  such  section  3 
designated  "Second. '  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Second.  No  part  of  the  appropriation 
shall  be  expended  In  the  erection  or  leaslhg 
of  buildings;  but  the  trustees  of  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  Hnu.se  for  the  Blind  may  U.^e 
each  year  a  reasonable  sum  of  the  annu"-l 
appropriation  for  salaries  and  other  expemes 
of  experts  and  other  staff  to  assist  spectal 
comjTitttces  which  may  be  appointed  In  pier- 
form.inco  of  their  functioiis,  ai.d  for  cxpeiijcs 
of  such  special  committees." 

Sec.  2.  The  paragraph  of  such  soctlno,  3 
dcsifjiia-ed  ".Sixth."  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foi'.ows: 

"Sixtli.  The  superintendent  of  each  putflic 
institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind  {rr 


Ills  designee)  and  the  chief  State  school  offi- 
cer I  or  his  designee),  of  each  State  and  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  shall  each,  e.x  efflcio.  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  only  for  pur- 
poses of  administering  this  Act." 

Sec.  4.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  providing 
additional  aid  for  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind",  approved  August  4. 
1919.  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  101).  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  sum  not  to 
exceed  $400,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "such  sum  as  the  Congress 
may  determine". 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  .\ct 
shall  be  effective  Immediately  after  the  date 
of  its  enactment. 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3,  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  line  6  insert  the 
following:  ",  and  by  Inserting  after  'said  Act' 
the  following:  '.  under  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,'." 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  was  voted  out  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committe  by  a  unani- 
mous vote.  The  ranking  Republican 
on  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  given  his  full  support 
to  this  legislation.  The  purpose  of  H.R. 
9030  is  to  provide  for  more  Braille  text- 
books and  other  special  instructional 
materials  for  blind  children. 

Since  1879,  the  Congress  has  appro- 
priated funds  to  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  in  Louisville.  Ky., 
to  produce  and  distribute  free  textbooks 
for  blind  children.  This  program  started 
with  a  permanent  annual  appropriation 
of  $10,000.  Since  then,  the  Congress  has 
periodically  increased  the  amount  au- 
thorized. The  present  ceiling  of  S400.000 
annually  was  set  in  1956. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion received  testimony  from  all  major 
organizations  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  that  this  sum  no  longer 
is  adequate  to  serve  the  growing  number 
of  blind  schoolchildren.  The  subcommit- 
tee received  this  same  word  from  many 
special  schools  for  blind  children  as 
well  as  admmistrators  of  programs  for 
blind  children  attending  regular  public 
schools. 

The  Federal  contribution  per  blind 
child  has  been  going  downhill  in  recent 
years,  because  the  present  ceiling  leaves 
no  room  to  expand  with  the  expanding 
number  of  blind  students.  If  the  $400.- 
000  ceiling  remains,  the  per  capita  con- 
tribution for  this  year  will  be  S25  95,  the 
lowest  figure  since  1952. 

Let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  a  few 
figures.  Just  3  years  ago.  there  were 
12,024  blind  children  served  by  this  pro- 
gram. This  fall  there  will  be  an  esti- 
mated 15,800  blind  students,  an  increase 
of  2,776  in  the  3-year  period.  Yet  the 
authorized  maximum  appropriation  has 
remained  the  same. 

H.R.  9030  would  remove  the  $400,000 
ceiling,  so  that  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  could  ba:-e  its  re- 
quest for  appropriations  on  the  needs  of 
the  blind  children  it  serves.  The  re- 
quested funds,  would,  of  course,  be  sub- 
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ject    to    review    by    the    Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Congress. 

The  bill,  H.R.  9030.  also  would  permit 
the  Printing  House  to  use  reasonable 
sums  from  its  annual  appropriations  to 
pay  salaries  and  expenses  of  experts  to 
assist  trustees  in  determining  in.struc- 
tional  materials  to  be  supplied.  It  fur- 
ther would  expand  the  ex  officio  mem- 
bership of  the  Printing  House  Board  of 
Trustees  to  include  chief  State  school 
officers  or  their  designees.  This  would 
give  representation  to  blind  children  in 
public  schools.  a.s  those  in  special  schools 
are  now  represented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  told  that 
books  and  other  educational  material 
for  blind  children  costs  10  times  as 
much  as  for  those  with  the  gift  of  sight. 
I  trust  that  the  House  will  pa.ss  this 
mode.'^t  bill  to  aid  in  educatmg  these 
handicapped  youngsters. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
cver>'one  on  our  side  is  very  much  .n 
agreement  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  and  approves  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  la.st  word. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  Congre.ss  first  recognized  a  need  for 
legislation  in  this  area  m  the  45th  Con- 
gre.ss in  1879.  At  that  time  the  Con- 
gress pa.ssed  what  is  now  chapter  6  of 
title  20  of  the  United  Stales  Code.  The 
Congre.ss  established  a  trust  fund  of 
$250,000  and  made  a  permanent  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  per  year  and  desig- 
nated the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  as  the  agency  through  which 
benefits  should  be  given. 

As  the  population  increa.sed  over  the 
years,  the  appropriations  have  been  in- 
crea.sed.  Just  as  with  all  of  the  rest  of 
the  population,  we  have  an  exploding 
population  of  blind  children  of  school 
age.  Just  as  with  almost  all  other  goods 
and  services,  the  cost  of  production  of 
materials  for  the  blind  has  al.so  in- 
crea.sed.  By  1956  the  authnri/ation  had 
been  increased  to  $410,000  per  year,  and 
7,989  children  were  registered  for  pur- 
po.<^es  of  th.e  Federal  act.  That 
amounted  to  about  $51  per  pupil.  By 
January  of  this  year,  the  number  had 
jumped  to  15,973.  and  this  1956  author- 
ization now  amounts  to  only  about  $25 
per  pupil. 

The  niunbcr  of  blind  children  has  in- 
creased .so  that  the  amount  has  been  cut 
in  half  per  child,  and  this  does  not  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  tliere  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  basic  mate- 
rials. It  has  been  e-^timated  that  the 
cost  of  blind  materials  for  blind  chil- 
dren is  10  times  greater  thrin  those  for 
Sighted  children.  Fifty-two  percent  of 
these  children  are  in  public  .schools 
spread  tliroughout  the  Nation  under 
thousands  of  jurisdictions,  and  this 
means  that  a  very  wide  variety  of  text- 
books   used    in    public    school    systems 
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throughout  the  coimtry  must  be  provided 
in  a  form  that  the  blind  children  can 
use. 

I  think  it  is  apparent  from  these  facts 
that  the  authorization  must  be  lifted. 
It  needed  to  be  lifted  2  or  3  years  ago. 
and  it  seems  to  me  under  this  situation 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  know 
that  the  number  of  blind  children  will 
continue  to  increase  considerably,  that 
we  should  remove  the  authorization  ceil- 
in2  so  that  there  can  be  some  flexibility 
in  taking  care  of  this  increasing  popula- 
tion as  it  increa.ses. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  52  percent  of 
these  children  are  in  public  schools,  the 
bill  provides  that  cliief  State  school  offi- 
cials should  be  ex  officio  members  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  printing 
house.  The  code  specifically  sets  forth 
the  purposes  for  v.hich  the  money  can 
be  used.  The  American  Printing  House 
provides  braille  books,  braille  m.acazines, 
and  braille  music.  It  also  provides  talk- 
ins  books  and  talkin?  magazines  and  re- 
corded educational  tapes.  It  also  manu- 
factures special  aids  for  use  of  the  blind; 
such  as.  relief  maps  and  globes,  braille 
writers  and  slates,  and  various  appliances 
to  be  used  in  matliematics. 

This  bill  would  clarify  the  act  to  make 
sure  that  some  of  the  money  could  be 
used  to  secure  the  benefit  of  experts  to 
help  detei-m.ine  the  materials  to  be  sup- 
plied and  to  help  di.^tnbute  information 
to  the  State  departments  of  education 
relative  to  the  most  economical  and  ef- 
fective use  of  the  materials  provided. 
T!ie  entire  philosophy  has  not  been  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  States, 
but  rather  to  create  a  source  of  materials 
not  available  elsewhere.  The  printing 
house  furnishes  many  services  and  ma- 
terials tiiat  are  paid  for  throu.^h  other 
.sources.  The  total  value  of  materials 
manufactured  and  distributed  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $1.5  million, 
or  almost  four  times  as  much  as  the  con- 
tribution by  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  blind  chil- 
dren have  these  materials  available  to 
them  when  they  are  young  and  of  school 
ace.  I  imagine  many  of  you  know  of 
some  person  who  became  blind  as  an 
adult,  and  if  you  do  know  such  a  per- 
son, you  know  that  the  adjustment  for 
him  was  much  more  difficult  than  if  he 
I'.ad  been  able  to  prepare  for  this  situa- 
tion when  he  was  a  cliild  in  school. 

This  i.s  the  kind  of  a  matter  that  can- 
not wait.  There  are  several  organiza- 
tions doing  work  in  this  field:  including; 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  BUnd.  and  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind,  There 
are  also  many  civic  groups  and  social 
clubs  that  make  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  alleviate  the  hardships  and  to 
provide  help  in  this  area,  but  the  aid 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  providing 
these  basic  materials  is  very  necessary, 
and  I  urge  adoption  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  WHITENER  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  WHITENER  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
sh.ould  like  to  commend  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  for  this  very 


outstanding  piece  of  legislation.  As 
some  members  of  that  committee  well 
know  I  have  been  very  much  interested 
in  it  because  it  will  furnish  to  many 
of  the  near-blind  help  in  getting  text- 
books which  they  can  use  in  the  public 
schools. 

During  my  service  in  Congress  I  have 
been  particularly  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  our  blind  people.  One  of  the 
problems  with  respect  to  the  blind  that 
has  been  of  grea'.  concern  to  me  has 
been  the  lack  of  special  instruction  ma- 
terials available  for  our  visually  handi- 
capped young  people. 

This  spring  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hav- 
ing a  thorouL-h  discu.ssion  on  this  mat- 
ter with  one  of  my  constituents  who 
has  had  years  of  experience  in  connec- 
tion with  the  problems  of  the  blind.  My 
constituent.  Mrs.  John  B.  Abernathy  of 
Suinley,  N C,  called  to  my  attention  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  act  of  March 
3,  1879,  upon  the  distribution  of  educa- 
tional materials  for  the  visually  handi- 
capped. 

Mrs.  Abernathy  has  a  visually  handi- 
capped little  girl  and  has  been  one  cf 
the  thousands  of  people  in  similar  posi- 
tions throu.2hout  the  countrj-  who  have 
experienced  great  difficulty  in  securing 
the  pi-oper  type  of  educational  material 
for  their  children. 

I  was  so  impressed  with  her  knowl- 
edge of  the  problem  that  I  urged  her 
to  write  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
West  Virginia,  Hon.  Cleveland  M.  B.m- 
LEY.  and  give  him  the  benefit  of  her  rec- 
ommendations on  the  education  of  the 
visually  handicapped.  Mrs.  Abernathy 
corresponded  with  Mr.  Bailey,  and  the 
information  she  furnished  was  cf  great 
help  to  him  in  urging  the  enactment  cf 
legislation  to  liberalize  and  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1879. 

I  feel  that  the  enactment  of  H.R.  9030 
will  do  much  to  alleviate  many  of  the 
hardship  conditions  confronting  our  vis- 
ually handicapped  in  securing  appro- 
priate educational  material.  The  addi- 
tional funds  made  available  under  H.R. 
9030  will  enable  a  wider  distribution  of 
books  and  special  instruction  materials 
for  the  blind. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  bill  we  have 
under  coiisideration  provides  that  super- 
intendents of  each  public  institution  for 
the  education  of  the  blind  and  the  chief 
State  school  officer  of  each  State  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  for  purposes  of  administering  this 
legislation.  By  having  these  educators 
directly  associated  with  the  printing  and 
distribution  of  educational  materials  for 
the  visually  handicapped  I  believe  we 
will  get  a  broader  and  more  realistic  pro- 
gram for  the  di.stribution  of  educational 
material  for  our  blind  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R,  9030  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  appropriation  of  a  large  sum 
of  money.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  that  we 
have  been  called  upon  to  consider  at 
this  session  of  the  Congress,  I  support 
the  passage  of  H.R.  9030,  and  I  urge  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  join  with  me 
in  having  this  bill  enacted. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I,  too,  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentlelady  from  Oregon  as  well  as 
the  committee  for  their  handling  of  this 
bill.  As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  orig- 
inal legislation  on  this  subject  I  ap- 
preciate very  much,  on  behalf  of  the 
blind  children  of  the  United  States,  this 
action. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  prepared  a  short  state- 
ment of  the  history  and  purposes  of 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  and  the  basic  Federal  act  which 
H.R.  9030  seeks  to  amend  in  order  to 
provide  basic  information  to  the  House 
for  proper  consideration  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

Activity:  Publication  of  literature  for 
the  blind  and  the  manufacture  of  tan- 
gible aids  for  their  use. 

Purpose:  Provision  of  a  national,  non- 
profit institution  for  the  purpose  of  pub- 
lishing literature  for  the  blind  in  all 
media  and  the  manufacture  of  special 
aids  for  the  use  of  the  blind  which  are 
not  available  on  the  commercial  market. 
Under  the  Federal  act  "to  promote  the 
education  of  the  blind,"  the  printing 
house  acts  as  the  centralized,  official 
textbook  printery  and  manufacturer  of 
educational  aids  for  the  blind  students 
of  less  than  college  level  being  edu- 
cated in  public  educational  institutions 
throughout  the  United  States  and  its 
possessions. 

History  and  description;  Chartered  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  on  Jan- 
uary 23,   1858,  as  a  national,  nonprofit 
institution,  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  located  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
is  the  oldest  national  agency  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  and  the  largest  pub- 
lishing house  for  the  blind  in  the  world. 
In  providing  literature  for  the  blind,  it 
publishes  a  wide  variety  of  braille  books 
and    magazines,    braille    music,    talking 
books  and  talking  book  magazines,  and 
recorded    educational    tapes,    and    also 
manufactures  special  aids  for  use  by  the 
blind,  such   as  relief  maps   and   globes, 
braillewriters  and  slates,  arithmetic  ap- 
pliances, and  the  like.     Through  the  Fed- 
eral act  of  1879  "to  promote  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,"  the  necessary  special 
materials  required  in  the  education  of 
blind  students  of  less  than  college  level, 
and    not   available   on   the   commercial 
market,    are    provided.     To    make    this 
service  of  the  Federal  Government  more 
flexible  to  the  educational  needs  of  the 
blind  children  of  the  country,  the  print- 
ing house  maintains,  out  of  its  own  funds, 
a   continuous  finished   goods   inventory 
worth  approximately  $1  million. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  the 
total  value  of  materials  manufactured 
and  distributed  amounted  to  $1,500,000. 
Of  this  amount,  the  Federal  grant  for 
textbooks  and  educational  appliances  to- 
taled $410,000,  the  remainder  comprising 
materials  manufactured  on  contract,  on 
a  nonprofit  basis,  for  other  agencies  for 
the  blind  or  individuals  wishing  to  sup- 
ply materials  at  cost  or  less,  usually  free, 
materials  supplied  to  schools  for  the  blind 
or  public  school  systems  at  cost  for  pay- 
ment out  of  their  own  funds,  plus  dona- 


tions to  the  Reader's  Digest  and  New- 
week  Talking  Mat;azine  Funds  for  th" 

Blind. 

Legal  authorization:  Act  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky.  January  23. 
1858 — acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  1857- 
1858,  volume  I.  chapter  115.  page  192— 
and  subsequent  amendments:  Federal 
act  "to  promote  the  education  of  tjie 
blind,  March  3,  1879— U.S.  Statutes  at 
Large,  45th  Congress,  1879.  session  3. 
chapter  186,  page  467 — and  subsequent 
amendments. 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1961:  Operat- 
ing and  administration.  Federal  only. 
S410.000. 

The  letiislation  which  we  are  con.sider- 
ing  at  this  time  is  the  result  of  many 
montlis  of  study,  not  only  by  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind  which 
administers  the  act.  but  also  by  a  ta.'^k 
force  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ducation,  and  Welfare,  the  legislative 
committees  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind — separately  and  together^the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and 
the  National  Foundation  of  the  Blind. 
While  I  do  not  suppose  it  would  be  po.s- 
sible  to  prepare  legislation  which  would 
accomplish  everything  everyone  wishes 
or  please  everyone,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  above  agencies  and  ors;ani- 
zations  are  strong  in  their  support  of 
H.R. 9030. 

The  amendments  proposed  in  this  bill 
are  designed  to  bring  the  act  of  1879  'to 
promote  the  education  of  the  blind"  into 
line  with  present  day  needs  for  special 
materials  required  in  the  education  of 
blind  children.  I  should  like  to  outline 
categorically  the  proposed  changes  and 
the  reasons  therefor,  as  follows : 

First.  To  increase  the  authorization 
of  appropriation,  by  removing  the  pres- 
ent dollar  ceiling  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated annually  to  the  Amcilcan 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  for  pur- 
poses of  the  act,  and  to  substitute  there- 
for such  sums  as  the  Congress  each  year 
may  determine  shall  be  expended  in  ac- 
cordance WKh  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tions 101.  102,  and  104  of  the  act — title 
20,  United  States  Code — under  loiles  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

This  phase  of  the  legislation  is  of  most 
immediate  concern,  for  two  reasons — 
the  exploding  population  of  blind  chil- 
dren of  school  age  to  be  served,  and  the 
mounting  costs  of  production  to  provide 
such  services.  For  example,  at  the  tame 
of  the  passage  of  Public  Law  922  in  1956. 
only  7,989  children  were  registered  for 
purposes  of  the  Federal  act.  One  1  year 
later,  in  1957,  the  number  of  children 
registered  had  jumped  to  11,183.  pri- 
marily as  the  result  of  the  1956  legisla- 
tion which  included  all  blind  children 
in  the  Nation  being  educated  in  public 
schools  with  the  seeing.  By  January 
1961,  the  number  had  jumped  to  15.973. 
while  it  is  projected  that  there  will  be 
another  increase  of  over  1,000  cliildren 
in  1962,  for  a  total  of  17,175.  Those 
registration  increases  have  meant  that, 
with  the  present  authorization  ceiling 
of  $410,000,  established  only  5  years  ago, 
the  current  per  capita  allotment  for  the 


lOGl-62  year  amounts  to  only  $25. G8.  I 
point  this  out  to  you.  because  a  study 
made  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  in  1958. 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  minimum 
basic  materials  for  blind  children  was 
i-ome  10  times  greater  than  of  those 
for  sighted  children,  and  that,  at  that 
time,  there  should  be  a  per  capita  allo- 
cation of  $40  per  pupil,  m  order  to  sup- 
ply the  same  minimum  amount  of  ma- 
terial as  was  provided  by  the  rale  of 
$31.12  per  pupil  in  1956.  As  you  well 
know,  costs  of  production  have  increased 
substantially  since  that  time,  and  the 
pa.ssage  of  the  increased  minimum  wage 
law  portends  an  additional  increase  m 
costs  of  materials  provided  under  the 
Federal  act 

In  addition  to  the  impact  of  the  large 
increase  in  our  blind  school  population 
in  recent  times,   there  have  been  far- 
reaching    developments    in    educational 
trends  in  the  past  few  years,  which,  again 
make  additional  funds  ncces.sary.     One 
of  the  principal  trends  is  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  blind  children  being  edu- 
cated  in  public   schools  for  the  seeing, 
either  in  special  clas,^cs  for  the  blind  or 
as  single  placements  in  local  .school  sys- 
tems.    As  of  January  of  this  year,  offi- 
cial registration  figures  show   that  52  8 
percent  of  the  total  blind  school  popula- 
tion is  now  attending  public  schools.     As 
long  as  the  education  of  blind  children 
was  limited  in  the  main  to  centralized 
schools  for   the  blind   m  each  State,   it 
was  fairly  easy  to  serve  large  numbers 
of  children  with  a  minimum  choice  of 
basic    texts      However,    because    of    the 
wide  variety  of  textbooks  used  in  public 
school  systems  throughout  the  country. 
too  often  the  basic  curriculum  of  texts 
in  printing  hou.'ie  catalogs  does  not  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  individual 
public    .schools.    To    make    available    a 
much  wider  selection  of  basic  texts  by  the 
printing  house  will,  of  necessity,  reduce 
the  total  sales  for  individual  titles,  and 
thus  increase  unit  costs 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  tl^.e 
need  of  blind  children  for  educational 
materials  beyond  the  skeleton  curriculum 
of  textbooks  is  widely  recognized.  How- 
ever, if  all  the  available  funds  must  be 
used  to  supply  basic  textbooks  and  the 
ab.solute  minimum  of  basic  aids,  nothing 
is  left  for  enrichment  of  curriculum.  In 
the  case  of  blind  children,  the.se  supi)le- 
mcntary  materials  are  particularly  im- 
portant if  we  are  to  hope  to  give  them 
an  education  comparable  to  that  provided 
in  the  usual  public  school  class  for  see- 
ing children,  and  to  avoid  the  mere  ver- 
bal repetition  of  texts  without  the  real 
understanding  v.hich  the  eye  so  easily 
provides. 

Aside  from  the  problems  of  increa.sed 
numbers  of  children  to  be  served,  and 
increased  costs  of  providing  the  services 
they  require,  there  is  also  a  most  urgent 
need  to  make  the  provisions  of  the  act 
"to  promote  the  education  of  the  blind" 
more  flexible  to  changing  needs  as  they 
arise.  In  this  connection,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  a  specific  ceiling  of  appropria- 
tion would  no  longer  be  necessary,  for 
the  following  reasons:  First,  the  Federal 
program  under  the  act  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  over  80  years,  for  more  than 
40  of  which  there  has  been  an  annual 
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justification  before  congressional  com- 
mittees for  all  money  appropriated  in 
excess  of  the  permanent  annual   grant 
of   $10,000.     Second,   the   elimination  of 
the  celling  would  make   it  unnecessary 
for  the  Congress  to  take  action  period- 
ically to  increase  authorization  on  such 
a    long-establi;shed    and    vital    program. 
Third,    in   many   instances   in   the   past, 
when  there  has  been  an  unexpected  and 
immediate  need  for  increase  m  author- 
ization, because  of  other  urgent  demands 
on  the  time  of  the  Congress,  it  has  taken 
2  or  more  years  to  get  necessary  legisla- 
tion pa.ssed.  with  the  result  that  the  edu- 
cational programs  for  blind  children  have 
suffered  from  lack  of  adequate  supplies. 
As  an   example.   I  should   like   to   point 
out   that,  as   a  result  of  the  drop   to   a 
per  capita   allotment   of    $27.77   for   the 
1961  fiscal  year,  by  December  31,  1960, 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  total  ap- 
propriation had  been  used  with  half  the 
year  yet  to  go.    I  introduced  legislation 
early  in  1960  substantially  along  the  lines 
of  the  present  bill,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  get   this  legislation  before  the   Con- 
gress for  passage   because  of  the  press 
of  other  matters.    Today,  only  2  months 
after  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1962, 
with  a  current  per  capita  of  $25.68,  more 
than  47  perct-nt  of  tlic  appropriation  has 
already  been  used,  with  some  14  schools 
for  the  blind  and  State  departments  of 
education,  out  of  a  total  of  112,  already 
completely    out    of    funds    for    the    re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year,  and  with  large 
orders  of  materials  unfiUcd  which  are 
needed  for  school  opening  next  month. 
If   the   ceiling   of   authorization   can   be 
removed,  but  the  annual  justification  of 
need   continued,    the   most   flexible   and 
practical  use  of  the  funds  provided   by 
Congress   can  be  obtained. 

Second    H  R.  9030  provides  for  inclu- 
sion on  the  ex  officio  trusteeship  of  the 
printing  house,  [or  purposes  of  the  Fed- 
eral act  only,  of  not  only  the  adminis- 
trative    heads     of     public     educational 
institutions     for     the     blind,     or     their 
designees,   but  also  of   the   chief  State 
school   officers,   or    th?ir    designees,   the 
latter  of  whom  represent  the  blind  chil- 
dren attending  public  schools  for  the  see- 
ine.    As  of  Januarv-  2.  1961.  the  re-'nstra- 
tions  of  blind  pupils  ehpible  under  the 
act   totaled   15,973,   of   which   7,539,   or 
47  3  percent,  wc^e  in  public  educational 
institutions  for  the  blind.  8.258,  or  51.7 
percent,   were   attending   regular   public 
schools  for   the  seeing,  and    176,  or   0.2 
percent,  were  in  special  trainiiig  clas.ses 
for  the  adult  bl.nd  of  le<^s  than  coUeee 
grade.       When    Public     Law     922     was 
adopted  in  1956,  which  law  extended  the 
benefits  of  the  act    to  promote  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind"  to  all  blind  children 
attending  schools  which   are  supported 
by  tax  funds,  it  f,iiled  to  make  the  chief 
State  school  officers  ex  officio  members 
of  the  printing  house  board  of  tnistees, 
as  agents  for  those  blind  children  at- 
tending  regular   public   schools   for   the 
seeing.        The      proposed      amendment 
would  correct  the  present  inequity,  and 
would  give  to  the  executive  board  of  the 
American  Print-ng  House  for  the  Blind 
the  needed  leadership  for  service  to  the 
children  attending  regular  public  schools 
for  the  seeing. 


Third.  A  third  provision  of  the  pres- 
ent legislation  states  that  "no  part  of 
the  appropriation  shall  be  expended  in 
the  erection  or  leasii^g  of  building;   but 
the  trustees   of   the  American   Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  may  use  each  year 
a  reasonable  sum  of  the  annual  appro- 
priation for  salaries  and  other  expenses 
of  experts  and  other  staff  to  assist  spe- 
cial committees  which  may  be  appointed 
in  performance  of  their  functions,  and 
for    expenses     of     such     committees" 
Plea.se  note  that  no  money  is  to  be  used 
for  salaries  of  committee  members,   all 
of    whom    are     pnntini-'house    trustees. 
These   funds   are   needed,    so   that   the 
printmghouse  staff  may  have  the  bene- 
fit  of   the   help   of   experts   and   people 
responsible    for    the   education   of    blind 
children  throughout  the  country  in  de- 
termining the  materials  to  be  supplied 
under   the    act.   and    for    the   forms   in 
which   such    materials    are   to   be   made 
available.     Additionally,      such      fimds 
would  provide  the  expenses  for  staff  ex- 
l^erts  of  the  printing  house  to  visit  indi- 
vidual State  departments  of  education 
and  schools  for  Uie  blind  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  counsel  on  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  effective  use  of  quota  funds, 
as  well  as  helpful  infoiination  concern- 
mg  administrative  procedures  pertaining 
to  the  act.     The  printing  house  itself 
has  been  trying  for  several  years,  to  the 
best  of  Its  ability,  to  provide  such  serv- 
ices at  its  own  expense,  but,  as  a  na- 
tional, nonprofit,  private  agency,  offer- 
i:-i:i  the  facilities  of  its  plant  and  services 
to  the  entire  field  of  work  for  the  blind, 
it  cannot  adequately,  nor  should  it   be 
expected  to,   provide   such  counsel   out 
of  its  own  funds,  nor  through  contribu- 
tions from  the  general  public. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  it  has  never  been  the  intent  of  the 
act  to  provide  all  services  or  materials 
needed  in  the  education  of  blind  chil- 
dren, but  to  provide  Federal  funds  for 
only  those  materials  which  cannot  be 
purchased  commercially  and  for  which 
there  is  a  need  for  a  centralized,  special, 
and.  most  important,  continuing  source 
of  supply  In  other  words,  the  entire 
philosophy  of  the  original  act  was  not  so 
much  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
the  States  for  educating  their  blind  chil- 
dren, as  to  create  a  source  of  materials 
not  available  elsewhere.  This  is  just  as 
essential  today,  and  perhaps  more  so.  as 
It  was  in  1879,  when  the  original  act  was 
passed. 

I  cannot  urge  too  stroncly  the  imme- 
diate passage  of  bill  H  R.  9030.  to  amend 
the  act  to  promote  the  education  of  the 
blind.  I  should  also  like  respectfully  to 
call  to  the  Hou.ses  attention  the  fact 
that  it  is  blind  children,  not  schools,  who 
need  the  books  and  materials,  and  the 
need  is  exceedingly  drastic — as  of  now. 
Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  H.R.  9030.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Act  To 
Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  ap- 
proved March  3,  1879,  as  amended.  By 
acting  favorably  on  this  bill  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  today,  we  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  other  body  to 
take  action  before  tlic  end  of  this  session, 
so  that  an  urgently  needed  increase  in 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  can 
be  implemented. 


The  program  this  bill  would  strengthen 
was  established  by  the  45th  Congress 
82  years  ago  as  a  means  of  assuring  the 
blind  children  of  the  Nation  of  a  con- 
tmuing  central  source  of  supply  of 
braille  tejctbooks  and  tactual  educational 
aids  through  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  a  nonprofit  agency 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky.  In  1919.  the  law  was 
amended  to  provide  for  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $40,000  to  the  printing 
hou.se.  in  addition  to  the  $10,000  perma- 
nent aiuiual  appropriation  originally 
provided  for.  Since  1919.  the  law  has 
been  amended  four  times,  principally  to 
increase  the  authorization  of  appropri- 
ations to  keep  pace  with  the  steady  in- 
crea.se  in  the  number  of  blind  school- 
children. In  1956.  the  last  time  the  law- 
was  amended,  the  authorization  of  an- 
nual appropriations  to  the  printing 
house  through  th?  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  was  in- 
creased to  $400,000. 

Although  this  le^er^Uy  financed  pro- 
g!  am  IS  small  m  terms  of  the  number  of 
children  served  and  the  annual  dollar 
cost,  its  vital  significance  to  the  Nation 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  For  it  is 
with  the  aid  of  these  special  tools  pro- 
vided by  th.e  Federal  Government  that 
blind  children  in  every  State  are  en- 
abled to  receive  an  education  through 
high  school  and  go  on  to  make  their 
way  in  life — some  with  college  training 
for  a  profession  and  others  with  voca- 
tional training  for  a  trade — to  become 
self-supporting,  contributing  citizens  in 
their  home  communities. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a 
sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  blind 
children  in  the  country  as  a  result  of 
retrolcntal  fibroplasia,  a  blinding  eye 
di.scase  in  premature  babies  which  was 
caused  by  too  much  oxygen  in  incu- 
bators. Although  the  cause  and  pre- 
vention of  this  disease  has  been  deter- 
mined throut'h  the  research  effort  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  we  will 
not  experience  peak  school  enrollment 
of  children  already  blinded  by  it  for 
approximately  another  5  years. 

It  is  estimated  that  slishtly  more  than 
16.000  blind  children  will  receive  text- 
books and  other  materials  under  this 
program  during  the  current  fiscal  year; 
and  unfortunately,  these  bhnd  children 
will  be  handicapped  by  having  fewer 
books  and  aids  available  to  them  becau.-^e 
this  program  is  inadequately  financed. 
As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee responsible  for  annually  re- 
viewing this  item  in  the  budget  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  I  have  seen  the  allotment  of 
educational  aids  for  each  blind  child 
seriously  cut  for  the  last  fiscal  year  and 
the  current  one  as  the  total  number  of 
children  increased  each  year  while  the 
dollars  available  for  the  program  re- 
mained at  the  level  fixed  by  law  in  1956. 
We  can  correct  this  unfortunate 
situation  and  prevent  it  from  happening 
in  the  future  by  taking  favorable  action 
today  on  H.R.  9030.  This  bill  would  do 
the  following: 

First.  Increase  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  by  removing  the  statu- 
tory   ceiling,    thus   leaving    the    annual 
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appropriation  to  noimal  budgetary  and 
appropriations  procedures. 

Second.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program. 

Third.  Make  a  technical  correction  in 
the  present  law. 

Fourth.  Authorize  the  use  of  a  rea- 
sonable part  of  the  annual  appropria- 
tion for  administrative  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Fifth.  Expand  the  ex  officio  board  of 
trustees  of  the  printing  house  to  include 
the  chief  State  school  officers  or  their 
designees. 

These  amendment  would  become  ef- 
fective upon  enactment,  so  that  the 
shortage  in  books  and  aids  for  the  cur- 
rent school  year  can  be  partially  rem- 
edied through  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation early  in  the  next  session. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  H.R.  9030  is  not  a  controversial  bill. 
The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Education 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  reported  H.R.  9030  after  hearings 
August  22  and  23  on  identical  bills — 
H.R.  8207  and  H.R.  8212 — introduced  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  Honorable  Frank  Burke,  and 
myself.  H.R.  8207  and  H.R.  8212  had 
the  united  support  of  the  major  national 
organizations  for  the  blind  and  other 
interested  groups. 

Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  favor  of  this  bill  today,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  other  body  will 
take  similar  action  before  adjournment. 
By  so  doing,  the  Congress  can  assure 
blind  schoolchildren  throughout  the 
country  that  their  educational  progress 
will  not  be  hampered  owing  to  the  lack  of 
adequate  tools. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R. 
9030   before   its  final  passage. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOY- 
EES" COMPENSATION  ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I- ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  biU  (H.R.  8871)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Employees'  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1960. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  supposed  to 
be  done  in  this  bill,  if  the  gentleman  will 
explain  briefly.  11 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  will  be  deliyht^d  "to 
explain  what  this  bill  proposes.  Laat 
year  the  Congress  amended  the  basic 
Federal  employees'  compensation  la^w', 
raising  the  level  of  compensation  af- 
forded disabled  Government  workers  so 
as  to  be  more  nearly  in  line  with  present- 
day  living  costs  and  standard.s.  Em- 
ployees of  the  District  of  Columbia  gdv- 
ernment  have  long  been  covered  by  the 
basic  law.  Most  of  the  provision.s  of  the 
1960  changes  were  automatically  made 
applicable  to  District  government  em- 
ployees. However,  unintentionally  and 
solely  through  inadvertence  section  104 
of  the  1960  act.  which  applies  to  em- 
ployees injured  in  Government  service 
prior  to  1958.  excludes  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  employees  H.R. 
8871  would  do  nothing  more  than  to 
correct  this  inadvertent  omission,  there- 
by giving  about  43  employees  of  the  Dis- 
trict government  injured  in  service 
prior  to  January  1.  1958  the  benefits  of 
.section  104  now  enjoyed  by  other  Gov- 
ernment workers.  At  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  should  like  inserted  the  fol- 
lowing portions  of  the  report  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
on  H.R.  8871  which  explains  in  more  de- 
tail this  legislation: 

Background  | 

In  1960.  Congress  umended  the  basic  fed- 
eral employees'  compensation  law  rataing 
the  level  of  several  of  its  benefits  so  as  to 
meet  present-day  conditions  and  standards. 
I  Public  Law  86-767,  approved  September  13. 
1960;  H.R.  12383.  86th  Cong..  H  Rept  1743.) 
By  act  of  Congress  July  11.  1919,  41  Stat. 
104,  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Employees' 
Connpensation  Act  were  e.xtended  to  all 
government  employees  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  the  exception  of  employees 
of  the  Police  and  Fire  Departments,  '♦ho 
were  covered  by  another  act.  See  5  tJ.S.C. 
794.  By  virtue  of  this  latter-mentioned 
provision  of  the  law.  all  the  provisions  of 
the  1960  act,  with  the  exception  of  section 
104.  were  automatically  extended  to  the 
employees  of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Section  104  contained  a  pro- 
viso designed  to  assure  exclusion  of  nonmlll- 
tary  employees,  but  which  also,  not  by 
design,  excluded  government  employeea  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  committee  report  in  1960  iHR.  1743; 
had  this  to  say  about  section  104: 

"This  section  increases  the  monthly  pay 
upon  the  basis  of  which  compen.'^ation  for 
disability  or  death  is  computed  under  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act.  as 
amended  for  every  employee  as  defined  in 
section  40(b)  (1)  or  (2)  of  the  act  by  10 
percent  if  the  injury  for  which  compensa- 
tion is  payable  occurred  before  January  1. 
1958.  but  after  December  31,  1950;  and  by 
20  percent  if  it  occurred  before  January  1, 
1951.  but  after  December  31.  1945;  and  by 
30  percent  if  It  occurred  before  January  1. 
1946.  The  section  explicity  provides  that 
nothing  in  this  or  any  other  act  of  Congress 
shall  be  construed  to  make  the  increase  in 
the  monthly  pay  provided  by  this  section 
applicable  to  military  personnel,  or  any  other 
person  or  employee  not  within  the  definition 
of  section  40(b)  (1)  or  (2)  of  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act,     The  sf>ction 


also  explicity  provides  that  the  Increase  in 
the  monthly  pay  authorized  is  applicable 
only  with  respect  to  any  period  beginning 
on  or  after  the  first  date  of  the  first  calendar 
month  following  the  enactment  of  this  act 
and  shall  not  be  construed  to  permit  the 
amount  of  compensation  paid  on  account  of 
an  employees  disability  or  death  to  be  In- 
creased more  than  10  percent  if  the  injury 
for  which  compensation  is  payable  occurred 
before  January  1.  1958,  but  after  December 
31.  1950;  by  20  percent  if  it  occurred  before 
January  1,1951.  but  after  December  31.  1945; 
and  by  30  percent  if  it  occurred  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1946. 

"The  increase  in  the  wage  ba.se  authorized 
by  this  section  will  be  applied  to  all  ca.=;es  on 
the  roll  to  which  this  section  Is  applicable 
before  the  Increase  In  the  minimum  wage 
base  for  computing  death  benefits  author- 
ised by  section  102  of  this  act  and  the  In- 
crease in  the  minimum  compensation  rate  in 
total  disability  cases  authorized  by  section 
101  of  this  act  is  applied  " 

H,R  8871  will  amend  section  104  so  that 
the  reference  to  the  definition  section  40(bi 
( 1 )  or  (2)  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act  In  the  first  proviso  will  not 
operate  to  exclude  employees  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  unless  they 
were  otherwise  excluded  (policemen  and  fire- 
men i  from  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  prior  to  the  1960 
amendments. 

On  August  31,  the  General  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee held  a  hearing  on  the  legislative  pro- 
l)Osal  and  heard  testimony  from  representa- 
tives of  the  Board  of  Commi.ssioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employees"  Compensation  of  the 
US.  Department  of  Labor  The  evidence 
presented  indicated  that  there  were  43  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  compensation  cases  where 
benefits  would  be  increased  if  H  R  8871  were 
enncted  and  that  the  total  amount  of  in- 
creased cost  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  be  less  than  $10,000  per  year.  Of 
course,  In  future  years  the  increased  c<ist 
would  decline,  as  section  104  applies  only  to 
employees  who  were  disabled  in  government 
service  prior  to  January  1.  1958  HR  8871. 
by  express  provision  would  take  effect  on 
October  1,  1960.  giving  these  few  employees 
the  benefit  of  the  1960  act  on  the  efTectlve 
date  of  the  1960  benefit  increases.  Costs  to 
make  these  retroactive  payments  would  re- 
quire an  initial  outlay  of  about  $7  000  by  the 
District  government. 

Section-by -section  description  of  tlic  bill 
Section  1,  This  section  Inserts  language  in 
the  first  proviso  of  section  104  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Compensation  Act  Amend- 
ment of  1960  so  that  section  104  shall  apply 
to  employees  of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  except  those  members  of 
the  pKJiice  and  fire  departments,  pensioned 
or  pensionable,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retirement  and 
Disability  Act. 

Section  2.  This  section  provides  that  the 
act  will  take  efTect  on  October  1,  1960 

Changes  in  existing  law 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
changes  in  existing  law  made  by  this  bill,  as 
Introduced  are  shown  as  follows  ( new  matter 
Is  printed  In  black  brackets,  existing  law  In 
which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  In 
roman  i  : 

The  First  Proviso  of  Section  104  of  Ptibllc 
Law  86-767.  September  13,  1960  (39  -Stat. 
742) 

Sec,  104  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  the  Federal  Elmployees" 
Compensation  Act,  the  monthly  pay  upon 
the  basis  of  which  compensation  for  dis- 
ability or  death  is  computed  under  the  Fed- 
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eral  Employees'  CoTipensatlon  Act  sliail  be 
Increased  as  foUowi. :  If  such  employee's  In- 
Jury  ( or  Injury  causing  death;  occurred  be- 
fore January  1,  195S,  but  after  December  31 
1950,  such  eligible  trnployee's  'monthly  pay" 
shall  be  increased  try  10  percent,  if  such  em- 
ployee's Injury  (or  Injury  causing  death i 
occurred  before  January  1  1951,  but  alter 
December  31.  1945.  such  eligible  employees 
"monthly  pay  '  sha.l  be  Increased  by  20  per- 
cent; if  such  emp  oyee's  Injury  ( or  injury 
causing  death)  occurred  before  January  1. 
1946  such  eligible  employee's  monthly  pay" 
shall  be  Increased  by  30  percent  Provided, 
That  nothing  in  this  or  any  other  Act  of 
Congress  shall  be  construed  to  make  the 
increase  in  the  monthly  pay  provided  by 
this  section  applicable  to  military  personnel, 
or  Ui  any  person  or  employee  not  within  the 
definition  of  section  40(b)  ( 1 1  or  (2)  of  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act,  tex- 
cept  that  this  section  siiall  apply  to  employ- 
ees of  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Colujmbla  other  thiOi  members  of  the  police 
and  fire  departmei.t*  who  are  pensioned  or 
pensionable  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retirement  and 
Disability  ActJ,  Prjiidcd  further  That  this 
section  shall  not  be  construed  to  permit  the 
amount  of  comper.sation  on  accou.it  of  an 
employee's  disability  or  death  to  be  Increased 
m(5re  than  10  percent  If  such  injury  (or  in- 
jury causing  death)  occurred  before  January 
1,  1958,  but  after  D<'cember  31.  1950,  nor  more 
than  20  perceiit  \'  such  injury  (or  injury 
causing  death)  occurred  before  January  1, 
1951  but  after  December  31  1945,  nor  more 
than  30  percent  if  such  injury  (or  injury 
causing  death)  occurred  prior  to  January  1, 
1946 

Mr  GROSS  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  the  right  to  object.  Mr  Speaker 

Mr  KEARNS.  Reserving  the  right  lo 
object,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  in- 
form the  House  that  the  policemen  and 
firemen  are  covered.  This  is  an  extra 
idea  that  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
had.  I  want  to  say  this  is  unanimous 
on  our  Side 

Mr.  PERKINS  That  is  correct  They 
are  covered  sep.arately.  This  does  not 
affect  the  policemen  and  firemen. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t*'mix)re  Is  there 
objection  to  the  jcquc^t  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  cf  the  L'yiUed  States  of 
America  in  Congreis  assernbled.  That  the  first 
proviso  of  sectlor,  104  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compens.itlon  Act  Amendments  of 
1960  (74  Stat  903)  Is  amended  by  adding 
Immediately  preceding  the  colon,  the  fol- 
lowing ".  except  that  this  section  shall  ap- 
ply to  employees  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  other  than  members  of 
the  police  and  :1re  departments  who  are 
pensioned  or  pensionable  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Re- 
tirement and  Disiibility  Act". 

Sec  2  Tins  Act  shall  take  etTecl  October  I, 
1960. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thirc  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  or  the  table, 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  include  an  explanation 
of  the  bill  H.R   8871. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1962 

Mr  CANNON,  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  re.solve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Wliole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I  H.R  9076  >  making  appro- 
priations for  civil  functions  administered 
by  the  Department  of  the  Arm.y,  certain 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
tiie  Tennes.'^ee  'Valley  Authority  and  cer- 
tain study  commissions,  for  the  fi.«ical 
year  ending  June  30.  1962,  and  for  other 
purp>oses:  and  pending  that  motion.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.^^ent  that 
jzerieral  debate  ori  this  bill  be  limited  to 
2  hours,  one-half  to  be  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  1  Mr  T.^ber  i 
and  one-half  by  my.self 

The  SPKAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri'' 

Tiieie  was  no  objection. 


PUBLIC 


WORKS      APPROPRIATION 
BILL.  1962 


CALL    OF    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present 

Mr,  ROONEY,  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Metiibers  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names; 

I  Roll  No.  1941 


Addabbo 

Glenn 

Moulder 

Areuds 

Goodell 

MiiUer 

AshbrooK 

Gray 

Nix 

Ashley 

Green.  Pa 

O'Brien  N  Y 

Avres 

Griffiths 

Phil  bin 

Barrett 

Gu  laser 

Powell 

Barry 

Hall 

Rabaut 

Bell 

Hal  pern 

Rams 

Bet  IS 

HarrLson,  Va. 

Riehlnian 

Boiling 

Ha^^ha 

Rivers.  SC 

Boykin 

Harvev,  Ind 

Rogers   Tex. 

Brewster 

Healev 

Roo.«ievelt 

Brooks.  La 

Hebert 

Roetenkowskl 

Brown 

Holland 

St   Germain 

Broyhlll 

Holtzman 

Schenck 

Buckley 

Hcsmer 

Scherer 

Celler 

Ichord.  Mo 

Shelley 

Clancy 

Inouye 

Slier 

Cooley 

Jones.  Mo 

Slack 

Corl)ett 

Kee 

Stapgers 

Curtis,  Mo 

Keith 

Stephens 

Dague 

Kilburn 

Thompson,  La 

Davis   Tenn 

Kyi 

Thompson.  N.J 

Delaney 

Latta 

Tollefson 

EVerwinskl 

Libonatl 

UUman 

Devme 

McDowell 

Vinson 

Diggs 

McSween 

Wallhauser 

Dooley 

Machrowicz 

Westland 

Farbstein 

Miller,  Clem 

Willis 

Fine 

Miller.  N  Y. 

Wilson.  Calif 

Flynt 

Mlnshall 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Gallagher 

Morrison 

Young 

Gilbert 

Morse 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  338  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AMENDING  FEDERAL  AIRPORT  ACT 

Mr,  HARRIS  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  <H,R. 
8102'  to  amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
so  as  to  extend  the  time  for  making 
grants  under  the  provisions  of  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr,  Cannon]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  9076,  with 
Mr.  BoGGS  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr  CANNON.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  i  Mr.  Kirwan  1 . 

Mr,  KIRWAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  it  is 
my  pui-pose  lo  say  a  few  words  in  behalf 

of  this  bill.  H  R,  9076.  known  as  the  Pub- 
lic  Works  bill   for  fiscal   year   1962 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  budget  estimates 
for  1962  were  $3,732,038,000.  Recom- 
mended in  the  bill  is  $3,662,548,500,  a 
reduction  of  S69.489.500.  and  a  decrease 

01  SI  10.776.805  t>elow  the  appropriations 
for  fi.scal  year  1961. 

Included  in  this  overall  total  is  S2.352.- 
601,000  for  operating  expenses  of  the 
Atomic   Energy   Commission, 

The  bill  includes  29  unbudgeted  sur- 
veys put  in  by  the  committee:  6  un- 
budgeted planning  starts.  56  new  con- 
struction starts  which  were  budgeted. 
plus  9  that  the  committee  has  put  in.  for 
a  total  of  64  new  starts.  There  is  a 
total  of  436  projects  in  the  construction 
program,  with  a  total  estimated  cost  of 
approximately  $17  billion. 

I  would  now  like  to  take  you  back  to 
when  this  country  was  young,  At  that 
time  the  railroads  operated  the  coal 
mines.  When  a  man  with  a  large  family 
of  boys  started  to  get  ready  to  mine 
coal,  he  petitioned  the  railroad  and  they 
put  a  siding  in  to  transport  his  coal 
Aft.er  he  loaded  the  first  car  they  charged 
him  20  cents  per  ton-mile.  The  rail- 
roads charged  preferred  customers  only 

2  cents  per  ton -mile.  So  you  know  how 
long  the  poor  fellow  lasted.  He  could 
not  ship  his  coal.  Oft^n  he  could  not 
pay  his  taxes  and  was  taken  to  court 
for  nonpaNTnent  of  taxes,  so  he  lost  his 
mine  and  his  land. 

They  knew  they  had  a  good  thing 
and  to  use  the  language  of  the  street 
today,  they  were  the  first  "muscle  men." 
I  do  not  use  this  t^nn  in  a  derogatory 
sense. 

Now  we  move  on  to  the  next  group 
of  "muscle  men."  There  are  still  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land  grants  that  the 
railroads  have  never  turned  back  to  the 
U.S.  Government.  The  railroads  were 
told  that  if  we  got  into  a  war.  an  emer- 
gency, they  would  have  to  haul  the 
freight  for  50  cents  on  the  dollar.  Down 
through  the  years  they  profited  by  the 
sale  of  land  and  made  billions  of  dol- 
lars. Then  when  the  day  came  in  the 
Second  World  War.  right  here  on  the 
tioor  of  Congress  they  said  that  the  rail- 
roads could  get  the  full  amount  for 
moving  the  freight  and  they  never 
turned  back  those  millions  of  acres  of 
fine  mineral  land.  They  were  the  second 
group  of  "muscle  men"  in  this  Nation. 
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Now  we  come  on  to  the  third  group, 
the  lumber  barons.  I  remember  as  a 
boy  in  Pennsylvania  they  had  an  Out- 
law Baseball  League.  They  built  base- 
ball bleachers  in  numerous  towns  where 
they  were  cutting  up  the  forests — 
Johnstown.  Oil  City,  Franklin,  Williams- 
port.  They  charged  15  cents  to  get  into 
the  game.  But  after  they  uprooted  the 
timber,  they  left  nothing  but  the  stumps 
and  that  was  the  end  of  the  ball  parks 
and  everything  else.  They  were  the 
third  group  of  "muscle  men"  that  we 
had  in  America,  as  they  use  the  term  on 
the  streets  today — 'He  muscled  in  on 
this." 

The  next  group  of  "muscle  men"  then 
came  along  and  we  see  them  now.  About 
5  years  ago  Congress  authorized  the 
building  of  these  dams  and  powerplants 
under  the  upper  Colorado  storage  pro- 
ject and  I  would  like  to  tell  you  what 
the  act  said.  Let  me  clear  away  the 
smokescreen  that  has  been  befogging 
the  issue  and  return  to  the  language  of 
the  authorizing  act. 

Under  Public  Law  485,  the  84th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session,  they  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate  and  maintain  the  upper  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project  and  partici- 
pating projects.  The  Secretary  was  au- 
thorized "to  construct,  operate  and 
maintain  the  following  initial  units  of 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project  con- 
sisting of  dams,  reservoirs,  powerplants, 
transmission  facilities,  and  appurtenant 
works." 

Let  me  proceed  further,  to  section  7 
of  this  act,  which  goes  beyond  the  au- 
thorization and  directs  the  manner  in 
which  the  transmission  of  power  pro- 
duced by  the  storage  project  is  to  be 
handled. 

Section  7  states  that — 
The  hydroelectric  powerplants  and  trans- 
mission lines  authorized  by  this  Act  to  be 
constructed,  operated,  aJid  maintained  by  the 
Secretary  shaU  be  operated  in  conjunction 
with  other  Federal  powerplants.  present  and 
potential,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  prac- 
ticable amoxmt  of  power  and  energy  that  can 
be  sold  at  firm  power  and  energy  rates. 

That  is  what  the  act  said.  Who 
passed  that  act?  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Who  signed  the  act? 
Was  it  Harry  Truman?  No.  It  was 
Dwight  Eisenhower. 

Who  was  the  one  that  had  charge  of 
carrying  out  the  act?  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Was  it  Stewart  Udall? 
Oh,  no;  Fi-ed  Seaton.  He  said  the 
United  States  should  con.struct  those 
powerlines,  just  the  same  as  the  act  says. 

What  do  you  find  going  on  now? 
You  find  the  fourth  group  of  musclemen 
muscling  in  on  the  greatest  project  of  all 
time. 

The  cost  of  these  transmis.sion  lines  in 
question  is  about  $84  million.  For  $84 
million  they  want  to  take  over  the  proj- 
ect. They  want  to  get  the  cream.  If 
you  can  show  me  any  muscle  man  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  to  equal 
that,  that  is  going  some. 

The  Federal  Government  is  spending 
over  $600  million  under  either  system, 
whether  the  public  power  goes  by  the 
Ck)vernment  lines  or  the  private  utility 
lines.  The  question  is  who  pays  $84  mil- 
lion for  certain  backbone  tran.smi.ssion 


lines.  If  the  private  utilities  build  the.sc 
lines  they  will  charge  $593  million  over 
86  years  for  wheeling  the  power  and  the 
Government  will  have  $273  million  less 
in  revenue  for  irrigation  assistance. 
Secretary  Seaton,  after  review  of  all  the 
facts,  recommended  that  all  the.se  Up.cs 
be  built  by  the  Federal  Government. 

It  comes  down  to  whether  the  Federal 
Government,  after  building  a  liouse.  is 
going  to  pay  rent  for  it.  If  buying  a 
house  is  good  business,  it  is  in  this  case. 
The  Goven-unent  is  paying  for  most  of 
the  house,  anj-way,  over  S600  million. 
Why  should  it  let  the  private  utilities  get 
in  for  an  investment  of  $84  million  and 
then  charge  the  Government  $273  mil- 
lion for  the  rent  of  tiie  hou.se?  Under 
this  the  Government  will  lose  $273  mil- 
lion in  revenues  needed  for  irrigation 
assistance.  The  reason  we  are  building 
this  project  is  not  for  private  utilities 
but  for  irrigation.  That  is  why  it  is  be- 
ing built. 

We  are  now  calhng  up  the  Reserves  to 
be  ready  to  defend  this  great  country. 
But  it  will  not  be  great  long  if  we  take 
actions  such  as  are  going  to  be  propo.sed 
here — to  give  to  the  private  utilities  the 
opportunity   to   take   the  cream  of   the 
revenues   from   this   project   needed    to 
provide    irrigation    as.sistance.     That    is 
why  I  am  asking  you  here  today  to  $top. 
looic,     and    listen— do    some    thinking. 
This  is  the  greatest  country.     This  the 
handwork  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gi|eat- 
est  lawmaking  body.     Our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, the  capitali-stic  system,  is  the 
best  form  of  government  that  was  ever 
put  on  earth.     But,  if  you  do  not  stop 
the  abuses  that  arc  creeping  into  it.  it 
will  not  last  long.     Keep  an  eye  on  what 
is  going  on.     Just  stop  and  think.     Your 
Government,  my  Government,  is  spend- 
ing   $600    million    on    this   project   and 
somebody  wants  to  come  in  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  for  S84  million.     We  will 
have  $273  million  less  under  the  private 
utilities  system  at  the  end  of  86  year.s, 
and  we  will  not  own   the   line.'=;.     If  the 
Federal  Government  builds  the  lines  we 
will  have  $273  million  more  and  w^  will 
own  the  lines.    If  you  learned  anything 
in  the  first  grade,  you  would  know  what 
would  be  the  best  sy.stcm  to  follow.     We 
do  not  have  to  go  to  a  university  to  tell 
tl>e  diflerence  between  right  and  wrong 
and  what  is  the  best  system  to  follow  and 
what  will  make  the  ^tronsrest  Nation      If 
we  would  only  stop  and  do  a  little  more 
constructive  iliinkmg,  we  would  be  belter 
err  and  wr  v.ould  be  much  better  as  a 
nation  en  the  whole. 

In  llic  year  2015.  the  revenue  required 

for   irrij^ation   assistance    to   the   States 

under  the  project  will  be  522  6  million. 

Under   the    Federal    system,    we    will 

have  S83  3  million  in  the  bank 

Under  the  utilities"  latest  official  pro- 
posal, based  on  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion's analysis,  we  will  have  a  deficit  of 
S3  .5  million. 

In  the  year  2027.  we  will  need  $283 
million.  Under  the  Federal  system  v.e 
will  have  $395  million. 

Under  the  utilities  proposal,  we  will 
have  only  S239  million,  or  S156  million 
less. 

In  the  last  year.  2049,  under  the  Fed- 
eral system,  we  will  need  S426  million. 
Under  the  Federal  system,  we  will  have 


$899  million.  Under  the  utilities  pro- 
posal, there  will  be  $625  million,  or  $273 
million  less,  and  we  will  not  own  our  own 
Imes. 

I  believe  the  proper  action  that  we 
should  take  on  this  issue  is  obvioas  to  all 
of  us.  That  is  why  I  am  asking  every 
one  of  you  here  today  to  think,  when 
you  go  home  tonight,  what  this  question 
meairs  to  your  country.  We  cannot  be 
continuing  to  call  the  boys  up  and  send- 
ing them  away  to  defend  our  country 
and  then  vote  for  something  like  this. 
So  if  you  have  ever  done  a  job  in  your 
life,  I  am  asking  you  to  do  the  ripht  thing 
today.  There  is  no  REA  in  tlie  district 
I  represent.  There  are  about  5,000 
stockliolders  of  private  utility  com- 
panies. I  get  many  letters  from  them 
denouncing  my  stand  in  support  of  pub- 
lic power. 

But,  I  know  that  my  idea  about  this 
thing  is  right,  and  that  is  why  I  am  ask- 
ing you  to  join  with  me  on  the  right  side 
and  not  let  the  people  down.  I  hope 
that  when  this  bill  is  voted  on  tomorrow 
it  will  be  passed  by  this  body  just  as 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Dwight  Eisenhower, 
and  Franklin  Roosevelt  would  have 
wanted  to  have  it  pass.  It  is  the  mil- 
lions that  we  have  spent  on  our  national 
resources  over  the  years  that  have  made 
America  what  it  is  today.  This  is  a  great 
project  we  are  considering,  to  provide 
essential  irrigation  to  the  upper  Colo- 
rado States,  and  we  should  not  take  ac- 
tion here  which  will  so  seriously  affect 
its  economic  feasibility. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  calling  thou- 
sands of  American  boys  now  to  serve  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  Why''  For  one  rea- 
son and  one  rea."^on  only,  and  that  is  to 
protect  and  to  preserve  this  great  Amer- 
ican constitutional  system,  the  private 
enterprise  system.  That  is  why  we  arc 
calling  up  these  boys,  and  that  is  why  we 
have  fought  every  war  in  which  the 
United  States  has  been  involved:  for 
one  reason  and  one  reason  only,  and  I 
repeat  again,  to  preserve  and  protect 
this,  the  greatest  form  of  government 
that  was  ever  instituted  by  man.  the 
capitalistic  system,  if  you  please. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  a  pood  bill 
with  a  few  exceptions.  There  are  436 
project  items  in  this  bill  .scattered  over 
the  United  States  for  reclamation,  irri- 
gation, hydroelectric  power,  dams,  trans- 
mission lines,  dredging  of  harbors,  and 
every  other  sort  of  public  program  that 
one  can  imagine. 

I  have  served  on  tlie  committee  that 
originated  appropriations  for  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  for  the  past  19  years.  No 
man  in  this  Congress  today  has  sup- 
ported more  irrigation  projects,  recla- 
mation projects,  hydroelectric  projects, 
hydroelectric  transmission  lines  in  the 
past  23  years  than  has  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  who  is  now  speaking  to  you 
and  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  When 
we  talk  about  the  abuses  that  have  been 
imposed  upon  the  American  people  by 
certain  private  individuals  and  indus- 
tries, let  us  not  forget  that  as  every  one 
of  tho.se  industries  which  have  been  car- 
ried on  through,  so  to  speak,  from  the 
signing  of  the  US.  Constitution  when 
this  Government  was  instituted,  the  end 
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result  has  been  pood.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  for  a  minute  and  let  this  Congress 
act  accordingly. 

At  the  proper  time  when  the  bill  is 
beinti  read  for  amendment  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  The  outcome 
of  that  amendment — and  may  I  say  I  am 
going  to  lead  the  remarks  which  I  have 
written  myself — I  have  no  ghost- 
writer—I am  going  to  read  these  re- 
marks becau.se  there  are  facts  and  fig- 
ures therein  which  I  do  not  want  twisted 
out  of  shape  by  anyone  becau.se  the  out- 
come of  that  amendment  mipht  well  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  American 
free  enterprise  system  will  or  will  not  be 
preserved.  For  the  pasI  10  years  Con- 
gress has  respected  and  supported 
our  committee  position  which  has  been 
to  deny  funds  for  building  Federal 
transmission  lines  where  private  utilities 
and  or  REAs  and  or  municipalities  who 
have  existing  and  adequate  facilities  to 
wheel  electric  power  from  Federal  hy- 
droelectric dams  or  will  build  such  fa- 
cilities and  would  contract  in  writing  to 
wheel  such  power  to  preferred  customers 
and  others  at  reasonable  rates  which  the 
private  utilities  affected  m  this  bill  have 
all  agreed  to  do  My  amendment  seeks 
to  reduce  the  amount  requested  in  the 
bill  for  transmis.sion  lines  on  the  upper 
Colorado  project  from  $13,673,000  to 
$9,448,000.  If  the.se  lines  are  left  in  the 
bill  that  money  would  be  si>ent  to  start 
construction  of  Federal  transmission 
lines  which  do  not  square  with  the  yard- 
stick which  I  have  just  explained  and 
which  the  committee  has  used  very  hon- 
estly and  effectly  for  the  pa.st  10  years. 

I  say  parenthetically  that  when  we 
started  using  that  yardstick  for  the 
building  of  transmission  lines  and  other 
requests  for  power  facilities,  there  was  a 
request  for  funds  to  build  transmis.'^ion 
lines  all  over  the  .southeastern  area 
from  Washington  to  Florida  which  w  ould 
have  cost  the  Federal  taxpayer-s  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  Five  union 
leaders  of  the  electric  workers  union 
from  that  area  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee and  said  there  is  no  reason  m 
the  world  to  appropriate  all  this  money 
to  build  such  lines,  because  public  utili- 
ties. REA"s.  and  municipalities  are  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  build  them.  It  was 
that  day  that  the  committee  decided  not 
to  spend  the  people's  money  to  build  un- 
neces.sary  tran.smi.ssion  lines. 

We  used  our  yardstick  on  that  bill 
and  have  for  10  years  both  in  the  House 
committee  and  in  the  Senate,  the  yard- 
stick and  the  Congress  has  respected 
our  action.  But  now  because  of  political 
pressure  from  the  top  lobbyists  for  all 
Federal  electric  power  whose  end  pui- 
pose  is  for  Federal  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  all  electric  power  the  bill  a.s  it 
comes  to  this  House  today  includes 
$4,225,000  for  construction  of  unneces- 
sary transmission  lines,  the  total  cost 
of  which,  according  to  the  Bureau's  own 
estimate,  will  be  $135  million  which  all 
the  taxpayers  ol  America  are  asked  to 
pay:  and  get  what  in  return?  Nothine, 
absolutely  nothing,  including  t!ie  people 
in  the.se  five  States  in  the  upper  Colorado 
River  area.  Not  even  the  REA  will  bene- 
fit one  single  dime  over  the  payout  period 
of  86  years  if  the  Federal  Government 
imposes  this  $135  million  bill  on  the  lax- 


payers  of  America,  because  the  rate  for 
IX)wer  will  be  exactly  the  same  under 
either  program. 

Let  us  keep  the  record  straight.  In 
addition  to  that,  if  this  amendment  to 
the  bill  IS  improved,  the  five  statewide 
privat-e  utilities  will  pay  $105  million  in 
Federal  taxes  into  the  U..S  Treasury  and 
the  local  and  State  taxes  which  they 
will  pay  during  that  payoff  period 
amounts  to  the  tidy  sum  of  $184  million 
that  those  States  can  use  to  build 
schools,  roads,  and  take  care  of  then 
needy  old  people,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  can  this  Con.yress  deny 
these  savings  to  the  already  overbur- 
dened taxpayers  of  America?  There  is 
but  one  answer — no.  a  thousand  times, 
no 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  on  September  1. 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin,  the  or- 
fjanization  recognized  and  approved  by 
an  act  of  Congress  in  1949  to  supervise 
regulation,  conservation,  and  utilization 
of  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Colorado  Ba- 
sin, passed  a  resolution  endorsing  the 
company  s  offer  over  the  all-Federal 
scheme.  Former  Senator  Ed  Johnson 
a  great  statesman,  is  a  member  of  that 
commission. 

I  have  listened  to  the  proponents' — of 
this     project — ereat     praise     for    Eisen- 
hower,   former    Secretary    Seaton.    and 
they   are  praising   Theodoie   Roosevelt. 
Where  were  they,  where  were  all  then- 
praises  when  Mr    Eisenhower  was  Presi- 
dent   of    the    United    States,    and    when 
Seaton   was  Secretary   of   the   Interior? 
Did  you  hear  any  praises  for  them  then, 
worthy    of    the   name''      The   officers    of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec- 
trical Workers  from  tiic  upper  Colorado 
River  area  repre-sentuig  se^  eral  thousand 
taxpayers  in  tuiion  members,  appeared 
before  our  subcommittee  last  spring  m 
opposition   to   the   all-Federal   transmis- 
sion system.     The  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau  Federation,   which    represents    1.- 
600.000   American   farmers,   have   taken 
a   very   firm  stand   against   construction 
of   the   all-Federal    tiansmi.ssion   system 
on  the  Colorado  River  storage  project  as 
being   wasteful,  uneconomical,  and  un- 
necessary.    Mr.  Chairman    it   has  been 
intimated     that     construction     of     these 
lines  by  tJie  private  utilities  would  cause 
a  tollgate  to  be  established  which  would 
be  against  the  interests  of  the  Federal 
Go\'ernment. 

Nothing    could    be    furtlier    from    the 
truth. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Administrators  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
the  Southwest  Power  Admini-stration. 
and  the  Southeastern  Power  Adminis- 
tration testified  before  our  committee 
that  the  partnership  program  ;n  effect 
m  their  areas  was  of  great  benefit  to  all 
the  people,  and  was  working  wonderfully 
well.  No  complaint  whatever  by  anyone, 
by  the  man  on  the  street,  the  housewife, 
the  busines'^man.  the  industrialist,  or 
anyone  cl.se.  They  are  satisfied  with  the 
rales,  they  are  satisfied  with  the  partner- 
ship program  which  exists  m  those  areas. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  general  argument 
made  by  proponents  of  the  all-Federal 
transmission  v-viA  m  this  instance  for 
the  control  of  the  projects  and  so  forth 
are  misleading,  and  are  charged  with 
emotion  rather  than  reason.     Any  fair 


and  well-informed  person  can  plainly 
see  that  these  are  intended  to  hide  the 
grand  design  for  an  all-engulfing  feder- 
alized power  grid,  completely  covering 
the  Nation.  The  threat  of  a  federalized 
giant  power  grid  is  not  a  fiement  of  the 
imagination.  It  is  here.  This  is  a  major 
hnk  in  it  We  are  sure  you  will  agree 
that  if  federalization  of  the  electric 
utilities  industry  comes,  then  federaliza- 
tion of  the  farming — still  our  greatest 
free  enterprise — industry,  retailing  in- 
dustry, and  other  businesses  in  America 
cannot  be  far  behind. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  had  best  take  a 
pood  look  at  what  happened  in  England 
after  the  Socialists  who  masqueraded 
there  for  at  least  30  years  under  the 
banner  of  the  liberal  Labor  Parly  got  in 
control  of  Parliament.  They  said  to  the 
farmers,  they  said  to  the  housew  ife.  they 
said  to  the  merchant,  they  said  to  the 
industrialists,  "Do  you  want  electric 
power?"  Of  course,  the  answer  was 
'Sure;  we  must  have  it."  They  said. 
■AH  right,  then  quit  fighting  the  social- 
ization of  Enpland."  The  rest  of  the 
socialization  of  England  was  an  easy 
pushover  Do  not  pooh-pooh  that.  It  is 
ccminL'.  just  as  sure  as  niuht  follows  the 
day.  if  we  keep  on  putting  government 
into  business  and  keep  spending,  spend- 
ing for  everything  imaginable,  the  sad 
day  of  reckoning  will  be  here,  and  sooner 
than  some  may  think. 

Now.  what  happened  to  the  electric 
rates  in  England''  They  increased,  while 
the  wapes  for  the  workers  decreased. 
Why?  Because  the  cost  of  government 
went  up  and  up  and  up.  The  British 
publication,  the  Recorder,  of  September 
4,  1948,  had  this  to  say: 

Two  months  after  the  nationaUzation.  In- 
creases m  the  cost  of  electricity  ranged  frt  m 
20  percent  to  50  percent  in  diPerent  parts 
of  the  country  And  a  recent  order  of  the 
British  electric  auThority.  which  brings  into 
force  a  countryside  minimum  charge  ol  three- 
fourths  of  a  penny  per  unit,  means  that  elec- 
tric customers  will  pay  an  additional  2  mil- 
lion pounds  a  year  for   their  electriciiy. 

Yet.  you  hear  the  proponents  of  Fed- 
eral power  control  tell  you  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  when  it  takes  over,  the 
power  rales  will  ao  down  Why  will  they 
not  go  down?  Because  you  know  full 
well  that  povernment  administration 
costs  are  many,  many  time?  greater  than 
private  admmisiration  costs.  You  might 
be  suiprL-^ed  to  know  that  the  adminis- 
tration costs  of  the  five  utilities  here  in- 
volved is  less  than  one-sixth  of  1  percent, 
of  their  revenues.  The  administration 
costs  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is 
many,  many  times  more  than  that. 

That  is  one  of  the  good  reasons  why 
private  utilities  can  come  pretty  near 
matching  the  rates  charged  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  all  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

I  said  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks 
that  the  Federal  power  advocates'  end 
purpose  IS  complete  Federal  ownership 
and  control  of  all  electric  power  in  these 
States.  Here  is  one  good  proof  of  that 
statement.  Before  the  G  and  T  REA 
Co-ops  in  Oklahoma.  Missouri,  and 
Texas  could  get  one  kilowatt-hour  of 
power  from  the  hydroelectric  dams 
owned  by  the  Government  in  that  area 
they  were  forced,  against  their  will,  to 
sign  a  contract  which  provided — and  I 
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shall  read  the  language;  and  let  me  tell 
you  that  the  officials  of  those  G  and  Ts 
came  into  my  office  for  a  year  and  more 
and  pleaded,  "Cannot  Congress  do  some- 
thing to  keep  the  Interior  Department 
from  forcing  us  to  sign  this  contract 
before  we  can  get  one  kilowatt  of 
power?"  But  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
power  czars  were  on  them.  Now  here 
is  the  exact  language  in  that  contract. 
Listen  to  it  and  then  think  seriously 
about  it. 

The  cooperative  hereby  grants  to  the 
Government  the  exclusive  right,  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  Government,  to  purchase  the 
transmission  system  at  any  time  during  the 
term  of  this  agreement  and  lease  for  a  sum 
equal  to  the  principal  of  the  cooperative's 
REA  loan  attributable  to  the  transmission 
system,  less  the  actual  amount  of  the  rental 
payments  theretofore  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  the  principal  of  the  co- 
operative's REA  loan  attributable  to  the 
transmission  system  and  up)on  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  this  agreement  and  lease 
for  the  sum  of  $10.00.  In  the  event  the 
Government  Is  In  default  as  to  any  pay- 
ments under  tills  agreement  at  the  tine  It 
exercises  Its  option  hereunder,  the  Govern- 
ment shall  be  required  to  pay  all  payments 
In  arrears  before  exercising  its  option  here- 
under. 

Which  means  simply  this,  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation.  Uncle  Sam,  could 
take  over  every  REA  line  over  which  Fed- 
eral power  had  been  transmitted  any 
time  they  wanted  to  take  them  over. 

Clyde  Ellis,  the  top  REA  lobbyist, 
played  a  leading  role  in  persuading 
those  REA  officials  to  sign  that  contract 
and  now  he  is  parading  all  over  America 
as  the  savior  of  the  REA. 

In  1953  when  I  took  over  the  chair- 
manship of  the  House  Interior  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  that  commit- 
tee voted  unanimously  to  tell  the  new 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  unless  the 

provisions  that  I  have  just  read  was 
taken  out  of  that  contract  the  Interior 

Department  would  get  not  one  dime  for 
anything.  Secretary  Douglas  McKay 
saw  to  it  that  it  was  deleted,  as  it  was 
In  other  similar  contracts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  and  deeply 
concerned  that  a  number  of  local  and 
State  REIA  officials  and  otliers  have  t>een 
sold  a  bad  bill  of  goods  by  high-salaried 
Federal  electric  power  lotibyists  holding 
forth  in  this  Capital  City  in  believing 
that  their  REA  co-op  would  escape  the 
lash  of  the  political  power  electric  power 
czars,  if  and  when  that  bunch  get  the 
needed  political  power  they  crave  so 
much  and  are  bound  and  determined  to 
have,  come  hell  or  high  water. 

Mr.  Chairman,  i  have  supported  every 
dollar  Congress  has  appropriated  for 
every  inch  of  wire,  every  pole,  every 
facility  REA  has  built  during  my  con- 
gressional career.  We  want  the  local 
and  State  REA  officials  and  farmers  to 
run  their  o^^ti  business,  which  they  can 
do  and  have  done  well,  without  dicta- 
tion from  Washington,  D.C.,  or  from  any- 
place in  this  wide  world. 

The  adoption  of  my  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  be  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  preserving  our  American  way  of  life. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  EviNs]. 


Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  an  evalu- 
ation of  cost  studies  by  the  Buie&u  of 
Reclamation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  al- 
ways listen  to  our  genial  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  LMr.  Jensen!  with 
interest  if  not  always  with  profit.  I  do 
not  know  that  he  has  convinced  many 
Members.  I  am  not  persuaded  that  I 
will  convince  any  Members,  a.s  most 
Members  have  made  up  their  minds  on 
this  bill  and  the  amendments  to  bt  of- 
fered. In  a  situation  like  this  I  do  not 
generally  propose  to  offer  advice  to  my 
colleagues  but  I  do  propose  this  advice 
today,  support  the  commitiee  on  this 
bill. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Appropnation.s 
has  considered  this  matter  and  voted  for 
the  Federal  transmission  system.  The 
full  Committee  on  Appropriations  has  al- 
so voted  on  this  matter  and  voted  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  build  the  back- 
bone transmission  lines.  Four  years  ago 
the  Congress  appropriated  funds  to  make 
a  study  of  this  entire  transmission  line 
matter.  During  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration we  voted  for  a  billion  dol- 
lars to  build  and  develop  the  upF>er 
Colorado  storage  project.  We  knew  that 
in  time  after  developing  this  area  there 
would  come  a  time  when  we  should  build 
the  transmission  lines.  So  the  Congress 
has  appropriated  money  to  make  a  study 
to  find  out  whether  we  should  build  the.se 
lines.  The  report  of  the  study  recom- 
mends that  the  Federal  Government 
build  the  backbone  transmission  lines — 
an  all-Federal  system  in  the  Colorado 
Basin.  In  addition,  former  Secretary  of 
the   Interior   Seaton   has  studied   this 

proposition  and  recommended  that  the 
Federal  Government  appropriate  the 
money  to  build  these  backt)one  trans- 
mission lines.  When  Stewart  Udall,  our 
former  colleague,  became  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  he  studied  the  matter  and 
came  up  witii  the  same  conclusion  and 
same  recommendation.  He  reaffirmed 
Secretary  Seaton's  recommendation. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  people  in  the 
upper  Colorado  area.  independent 
groups,  bipartisan  groups,  nonpartisan 
study  groups,  all  that  are  concerned  and 
interested  in  this  matter,  have  also  come 
up  with  the  same  conclusion  and  recom- 
mendation that  the  Federal  Government 
should  build  these  backbone  traasmis- 
sion  lines.  So  we  have  five  or  six  dif- 
ferent recommendations  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  build  them.  If  you  do 
not  want  to  take  my  advice  or  Mr.  Jen- 
sen's advice,  then  please  take  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  seven  independent  bi- 
partisan study  groups  that  have  studied 
this  matter  and  recommended  the  Fed- 
eral transmission  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  main  this  is  a 
good  bill.  This  is  a  big  bill.  It  is  a  very 
important  measure.  The  measure  really 
should  be  called  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  conservation  of  the  resources  of  tlie 
United  States. 


Concerning  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  on  the  transmission  lines  issue, 
we  have  been  bombarded  and  we  have 
been  propagandized  with  all  sorts  of 
figures.  But,  the  reports  all  conclude 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
build  the  transmission  lines.  The  utili- 
ties do  not  object,  where  there  is  no  pop- 
ulation, for  the  Federal  Government  to 
build  a  transmission  system  and  we  are 
building  them  at  this  time.  But,  they 
do  object  where  population  centers  are 
involved  and  where  profits  are  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  repeat,  the  one  main 
issue  in  this  bill  is  whether  the  Federal 
Government  shall  build  the  backbone 
transmission  lines  for  the  upper  Col- 
orado storage  project — tins  great  devel- 
opment— or  whether  a  combination  of 
five  utilities,  namely,  the  Pacific  Gas  ti 
Electric  Co  and  four  other  allied  utiU- 
ties.  shall  move  in,  build  the  transmission 
Imes  and  take  the  power  at  the  bus  bars. 

The  Federal  Government  has  author- 
ized and  developed  the  great  upper  Col- 
orado storage  project  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $1  billion,  and  now  that  the 
great  dams  of  Flaming  Gorge,  Glen  Can- 
yon, and  other  major  multipurpose  dams 
are  neanng  completion  it  is  important 
that  the  Government  complete  the  job 
and  interconnect  and  intertie  these  great 
power  systems  together  with  an  all- 
Federal  transmission  system. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  Congress,  in  passing  the  basic 
act,  has  already  provided  for  the  build- 
mg  of  an  all-Federal  transmission  sys- 
tem to  tie-m  the  power  grids  of  the  Colo- 
rado storage  project. 

Both  section  1  and  section  2  of  the 
basic  act  provide  for  the  building  of 
these  transmission  lines. 

Moreover,  compliance  with  other  sec- 
tions of  the  law  requires  that  we  operate 
the  system  with  our  own  transmission 
lines.  If  we  want  to  amend  the  law.  let 
us  do  it  in  the  regular  way  and  not  in 
an  ajipropriation  bill. 

Section  3  provides  for  entering  into 
contracts  which  will  insure  the  repay- 
ment of  the  cost  of  the  projects  and 
these  projects  cannot  be  paid  out  with- 
out the  Federal  Government  receivinK 
the  benefits  from  the  power  which  it 
produces. 

Section  5  of  the  basic  act  provides  for 
the  Colorado  Basin  fund  and  stipulates 
tiiat  all  power  revenues  and  other 
revenues  in  connection  with  the  benefits 
of  this  project  shall  go  into  the  basin 
fund  and  be  available  for  defraying  the 
costs  of  operation  and  maintenance  of 
tills  great  project. 

Section  5d  provides  that  funds  in  ex- 
cess of  operating  needs  in  this  project 
are  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  and 
that  all  costs  are  to  be  repaid  within  50 
years  from  the  date  of  completion. 

Section  5e  further  provides  that  rev- 
enues in  excess  of  all  these  require- 
ments, including  payments  into  the 
Treasury,  are  to  be  returned  to  the 
States  and  apportioned  among  the 
States — the  five  States  of  the  Colorado 
Basin. 

Section  7  of  the  basic  act  also  provides 
that  the  transmLssion  lines  to  be  con- 
structed— "shall  be  constructed  and  op- 
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erated  with  other  Federal  powerplanUs, 
present  and  potential,  so  as  to  produce 
the  greatest  amount  of  power  and 
energy  that  can  be  sold  at  firm  power 
and  energy  rates." 

Mr  Chairman,  where  will  we  get  the 
funds  to  comply  with  these  provisions — 
to  make  the  required  payments  to  the 
States,  to  the  Treasury,  and  to  pay  out 
the  costs  of  this  great  prospect  if  the 
profits  from  the  power  operations  are 
to  be  turned  over  to  a  combine  of  private 
utilities? 

In  this  comiection,  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  the  following  statement  by 
Commissioner  Dominy,  page  11708.  Con- 
gressional Record,  June  29,   1961: 

To  assure  full  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  Upper  Basin  States  under 
the  requirements  of  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Act,  there  must  be  avaUable  at  least 
$952  million  by  the  year  2049,  Correspond- 
ingly, earlier  goals  of  financial  assistance 
must  be  met  to  keep  construction  of  the 
particip.itlng  projects  on  sciicdule. 

Under  the  private  utilities'  wheeling  pro- 
posals and  at  a  6-mill  power  rate,  the  same 
r;ite  as  for  Federal  transmission  systems, 
there  would  be  a  deficit  in  the  basin  fund 
in  the  ye.'U"  2015.  Even  If  it  were  legal  to 
have  a  dcflolt  In  2015.  which  it  is  not,  the 
prlv:ue  utilities"  propos.al  would  accumulate 
only  $591  million  by  the  year  2045  Thus, 
we  are  short  of  the  $952  million  which  the 
all-Federal  sj-Rt^m  will  produce  at  the  same 
6-mill  power  rate  wlilch  is  needed  to  assure 
full  development  of  the  upper  basin  water 
resources.  The  only  way  this  financing 
could  be  accomplished  would  be  to  charpe 
more  fi->r  the  power,  and  to  do  this  would 
be   to  disregard  concessional  directives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  afford  to 
forego  the  present  and  potential  benefits 
to  the  public,  wisely  provided  by  the 
ConpTcss. 

We  must  not  bo  overwhelmed  by  spe- 
cial interests — by  selfish  intercuts — no 
matl-er  how  cleverly  they  have  masquer- 
aded the  issues.  We  must  be  guided 
by  the  public  intcre.st  and  the  public  in- 
terest IS  clearly  best  served  by  a  Federal 
transmission  system.  It  will  be  cheaper 
In  the  long  run.  It  will  insure  the  eco- 
nomic soundness  of  tl;c  basic  Colorado 
plan.  It  will  make  possible  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  6-mill  rate.     It  will  provide 

the  funds  to  pay  off  the  entire  project. 
In  addition,  under  an  all-Federal  sys- 
tem, at  the  end  of  the  life  of  a  contract, 
the  Federal  Government  wovild  own  the 
entire  system,  having  the  advantage  of 
a  completely  unified  system,  whereas,  un- 
der the  utility  proposal,  the  Government 
would  continue  to  pay  wheeling  charges 
in  perpetuity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
power  company  proposal  is  one-sided — 
it  is  unfair — it  is  not  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  it  should  be  defeated. 

The  original  concept  of  the  upper  Col- 
orado project  should  be  maintained. 

By  accepting  the  proposal  of  tlie  pri- 
vate utilities  we  would  be  jeopardizing 
the  economic  feasibility  of  the  entire 
Colorado  project — making  it  impossible 
to  pay  it  off  on  schedule.  Furthermore, 
the  basic  act  provides  that  funds  from 
power  revenue  will  be  used  for  irrigation 
assistance.  The  loss  of  income  that 
■would  result  from  the  private  tran.smis- 
slon   system   would   greatly   reduce    the 


funds  needed  in  the  coming  years  ix)  pro- 
vide this  a.ssistancc. 

The  Colorado  storage  project  is  pri- 
marily an  irrigation  development.  How- 
ever, the  power  features  of  the  program 
are  most  important  to  provide  lor  the 
payout  of  the  project. 

In  this  act  and  in  the  initial  reclama- 
tion project  of  1939,  and  in  subsequent 
legislation,  the  Congress  has  repeatedly 
reaffirmed  the  fact  in  authorizing  legis- 
lation that  wheeling  charges  must  not 
reduce  the  quality  or  time  of  irrigation 
systems  in  any  way  to  adversely  affect 
project  feasibility  or  payout. 

The  Bureau's  analysis  and  studies  of 
tlie  proposal  clearly  show  that  if  the 
same  rates  for  power  to  the  customers  is 
to  be  charged  under  the  utilitijs  pro- 
posal, as  would  be  the  case  imder  j,ll-Fcd- 
eral  construction,  there  would  not  be 
available  the  necessary  amount  of  irri- 
gation assistance  ftinds  at  critical  tmics 
for  the  payout. 

The  only  way  this  situation  could  be 
corrected  under  the  utilities"  j.  roposal 
would  i)e  to  increase  the  charges  and  tiie 
rates  to  the  consimier — to  chage  the 
consiuncrs  more  for  the  powei  under 
the  utility  proposal  than  under  'Jie  all- 
Federal  system. 

I  quote  from  the  transcript  of  ihe  Ap- 
propnatioris  Conmiittee  hearings,  page 
512: 

It  is  obvious  from  the  results  of  oi.r  analy- 
sis that  the  utility  proposal  wiU  riot  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  act.  •  •  •  if  the 
power  rates  to  the  preference  customers  are 
to  remain  the  s^ime  as  under  an  aU -Federal 
system. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  the  utility  pro- 
posal will  not  meet  the  provisions  of 
the  act  li  the  power  rat-es  to  the  prefer- 
ence ctistomer.'i  arc  to  remain  tie  same 
as  to  tiic  all-Federal  system. 

But.  an  increase  in  rates  would  mean 
increased  power  costs  to  the  preference 
customers  of  an  estimated  $254  million 
over  tne  period  of  the  proposed  contract. 

By  accepting  the  utility  wheeling  pro- 
posal, it  is  true  the  Government  would 
reduce  its  inve.stment  for  building  the 
transmission  facilities  by  approximately 
$118  million. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  save  'his  SI  18 
million  in  investment  we  would  be  con- 
tracting to  pay  about  $300  million  more 
to  wheel  the  power  than  it  would  cost 
for  us  to  do  the  job  ourselves  with  our 
own  transmission  line. 

The  Department  of  Interior  studies 
.show  that  total  paym.ents  to  the  utilities 
for  wheeling  charges  under  their  "all  or 
none"  proposal  amounts  to  $625.- 
137,000— an  average  of  $7. 67:, 000  an- 
nually. This  represents  a  composite 
wheelniiz  rate  of  1.33  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour  on  every  kilowatt  produced  and  sold 
from  the  Federal  Governmen-:  dams— 
whether  wheeled  by  the  utilities  or  not. 

The  composite  rate  on  energy  actually 
wheeled  by  the  utilities  would  actually 
be  1.63  mills  per  kilowatt-hour — more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  6-mill  total  rate 
and  about  twice  as  m^uch  as  it  would  cost 
to  wheel  the  pov.er  over  a  Federal  sys- 
tem. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  utilities 
would  have  the  advantage  of  having  all 


Federal  power  tied  in  to  their  own  com- 
panies— their  own  systems — thus  per- 
mittmg  them  to  sell  peakmg  power  at 
any  time  to  their  own  customers  and 
also  having  the  advantage  of  not  having 
to  construct  generating  facilities  to  pro- 
duce additional  power  for  their  own 
sales. 

In  effect,  this  more  than  $300  million 
in  excess  wheeling  charges  would  be  a 
direct  sub-'^idy  for  the  private  power 
companies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  another  Dixon- 
Yates  scheme.  I  label  it  Dixon-Yates 
of  the  Colorado  storage  project. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Congress 
through  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is 
already  funding  four  or  fi.ve  transmis- 
sion lines  in  the  area.  The  private 
utilities  do  not  object  to  these  because 
there  are  no  customers  in  the  area. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  reclamation 
laws  should  be  reaffirmed  and  the  Gov- 
ernment should  build  the  transmission 
system  to  have  the  benefits  of  this  preat 
project  for  the  people  and  to  protect  the 
public  interest. 

All  of  the  experts — all  the  outside  ac- 
countants and  study  croups  that  have 
analyzed  the  program  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration have  agreed  that  the  Bu- 
reau's plan  to  build  its  own  grid  is  sound 
and  in  the  public  interest. 

This  was  recommended  by  fonner  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  Fred  Seaton.  dur- 
ing the  former  administration.  Secre- 
tary Udall  of  the  present  administration 
has  also  rightly  concluded  that  the  Fed- 
eral GovciTiment  should  build  the  trans- 
mission lines.  The  Colorado  River 
Association  and  other  groups  and  organ- 
izations vitally  and  directly  concerned 
with  the  Colorado  project  have  also 
stiongly  urged  the  Federal  transmis.sion 
system. 

The  proposal  has  been  bipartisan  in 
its  .^pon-^^orship.  It  should  be  bipartisan 
in  the  public  interest. 

Our  committ^^e  recommends  this  ac- 
tion and  I  strongly  urge.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  defeat  of  the  private  power  proposal 
and  that  we  po  forward  to  construct  the 
transmission  lines  to  bring  the  benefits 
of  power  to  people  of  the  area  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  without  subsidizing 
the  combined  corporate  utilities.  Al- 
though. Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  main 
po:nt  at  issue  this  bill  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  this  one  issue. 

This  is  a  most  important  bill  for  our 
Nation's  continued  growth,  strength,  and 
prosperity. 

This  bill,  carries  appropriations  for  the 
civil  works  functions  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of 
the  Department  of  Interior,  the  several 
power  acencies  including  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  the  Southeastern  and 
Southwestern  Power  Administrations, 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Tlie  bill  provides  for  appropriations 
totaling  $3,662,548,500  which  is  8110,776.- 
805  le.ss  than  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated for  these  purposes  in  fiscal  year 
1961. 

This  bill  calls  for  the  appropriation  of 
a  large  amount  of  money — it  is  a  big 
bill— but  the  funds  appropriated  are  for 
capital  uivestments  in  our  own  country. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  measure  properly 
should  be  called  the  national  resources 
development  bill,  for  it  is  in  every  respect 
a  bill  concerned  with  the  development  of 
our  natural  resources. 

A  great  deal  of  the  misunderstanding 
that  sometimes  arises  about  this  bill 
cornes  from  failure  to  realize  that  appro- 
priations for  the  civil  works  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  services  of  other 
allied  agencies  are  indeed  concerned 
with  the  development  of  our  Nation's 
resouixes. 

There  are  some  who  still  think  of  this 
measure  as  a  measure  to  provide  em- 
ployment. It  does  indeed  have  impor- 
tant effects  in  that  regard,  but  the  large 
stimulation  it  gives  to  national  employ- 
ment is  one  of  the  beneficial  byproducts 
of  this  program. 

There  are  some  who  still  like  to  refer 
to  the  public  works  bill  as  a  "pork  bar- 
rel'" bill.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

Here  we  are  dealing  with  investments. 
capital  investments,  for  all  our  country. 
This  is  an  all-American  program  in  the 
full  sense  of  that  term. 

In  preserving  our  resources  we  are 
building  a  foundation  for  the  future 
growth  and  strength  of  our  Nation. 
Such  an  investment  is  vital. 

Any  productive  concern,  whether  it  is 
a  private  business  or  a  powerful  nation 
like  our  own,  has  to  keep  its  productive 
capacity  up  to  date.  This  bill  is  con- 
cerned with  keeping  our  productive  ca- 
pacity up  to  date,  developing  our  natural 
resources,  and  investing  in  the  future  of 
America. 

Every  region  and  area  of  our  country 
wants  to  share  equally  in  the  growth  of 
our  Nation.  Though  it  is  impossible  to 
develop  all  at  once  and  simultaneotisly 
all  of  the  water  resources  of  our  country, 
our  committee  has  sought  to  reconcile 
the  needs  of  all  areas  and  to  maintain  a 
balance  between  all  areas.  This  is  a  dif- 
ficult task,  as  is  evident  from  the  printed 
record  of  the  hearings  which  this  year 
fills  nine  volumes.  Those  same  volumes 
record  the  persistent  effort  that  was 
made  by  our  committee  to  effect  a  rea- 
sonable balance,  and,  as  indicated,  ap- 
propriations are  made  for  projects  in  all 
sections  and  all  areas  of  our  common 
country. 

I  know  that  I  express  the  feeling  of  all 
my  colleagues  when  I  take  the  occasion 
to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon  1,  who  personally 
carried  on  these  hearings  and  labored 
with  much  of  the  details  of  this  bill.  His 
wide  knowledge  and  long  experience,  and 
his  fairness  and  objectivity  were,  as 
always,  invaluable. 

I  deem  it  a  great  privilege  to  serve  on 
this  subcommittee  with  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  and  the  other  distin- 
guished members  of  our  subcommittee— 
Hon.  Louis  C.  Rabaut,  of  Michigan;  Hon. 
Michael  J.  Kirwan,  of  Ohio ;  Hon.  John 
E.  FoGARTY,  of  Rhode  Island;  Hon.  John 
J.  Riley,  of  South  Carolina;  Hon.  Ed- 
ward P.  BoLAND,  of  Massachusetts;  Hon. 
Don  Magntison,  of  Washington;  Hon. 
John  Taber,  of  New  York;  Hon.  Ben  F. 
Jensen,  of  Iowa;  Hon.  Ivor  D.  Fenton. 
of  Pennsylvania;  Hon.  H.  Carl  Ander- 


sen, of  Minnesota;   and  Hon.  John  R. 
Pillion,  of  New  York. 

I  should  like  to  pay  a  special  tribute 
to  the  very  able  and  efficient  committee 
staff  members — Carson  Gulp  and  'Gene' 
Wilhelm.     They  are  very  capable  public 
employees.  I 

BVRE.MT  OF  RECL.MMATION  ' 

This  bill  provides  total  appropriations 
of  $274,983,500  for  1961  reclamation  pro- 
grams and  operations. 

Our  bill  includes  funds  for  six  new  con- 
struction starts,  along  with  funds  for 
continuation  of  projects  now  undei-w'ay. 
including  tbe  great  Colorado  River  stor- 
age projec;; — that  mi.^jhty  new  addition 
to  the  Nation's  hydroelectric  system 
which  will  serve  a  marketing  area  pri- 
marily in  Arizona.  New  Mexico.  Colorado. 
Utah,  and  Wyoming.  This  project  is 
nearing  the  final  construction  pha.^o.  In 
1963,  power  will  begin  being  produced  at 
Flaming  Gorge.  In  1964.  power  turbines 
will  hum  a*.  C-'.en  Canyon. 

One  highly  significant  aspect  of  the 
appropriations  we  are  now  consider n.u 
is  that  the  reclamation  program  is  almost 
totally  reimbursable  and  in  fact  92  o  pei- 
cent  of  the  cost  of  all  authorized  recla- 
mation construction  will  be  returned  to 
the  Treasury.  Furthermore,  the  recla- 
mation program  finance.s  itself,  in  part, 
through  receipts  already  paid  into  the 
Treasury  under  basic  reclamation  law. 

Appropriations  for  reclamation 
throughout  its  59-year  history  total  .S4  69 
billion.  Approximately  75  percent  of  this 
cumulative  total  has  been  appropriated 
in  the  pa5;t  16  years — 47  percent  in  the 
past  10  ytars.  Thus,  the  bulk  of  recla- 
mation expenditures  has  been  made  in 
recent  years  on  projects,  some  of  which 
are  still  under  consti-uction  and  on  others 
which  have  not  attained  a  stage  of  ma- 
turity and  maximum  returns  to  the 
Treasury.  Notwithstanding  this  circum- 
stance, reclamation  receipts  to  the 
Treasury  from  construction  repaymeints, 
power  revenues,  accretions  to  the  recla- 
mation fund  from  sale  of  public  lands, 
mineral  royalties,  and  so  forth,  and  mis- 
cellaneous income,  currently  aggregate 
in  excess  of  $150  million  annually. 

When  we  consider  the  self-liquidating 
aspects  of  reclamation  projects  along 
with  the  large  contributions  they  make 
toward  the  immediate  objective  of 
putting  people  to  work  and  the  lonper- 
term  goal  of  national  growth  to  provide 
adequate  opportunities  for  an  ever>cx- 
panding  population,  it  is  evident  that 
appropriations  for  such  resources  de^'el- 
opment  are  investments  in  our  national 
economy  and  national  strength  in  the 
tioiest  sense  of  that  word. 

CORPS    OF    ENGINEERS  | 

For  carrying  out  all  of  the  civil  works 
activities  of  the  Corps  of  Engineer.s.  this 
bill  provides  total  appropriations  of 
$912,296,000. 

For  construction,  $680.9  million  is  pro- 
vided, which  compares  with  a  fiscal  year 
1961  appropriation  of  $706.8  million. 
This  bill  provides  for  49  new  planning 
starts,  58  new  construction  starts,  in- 
cluding reimbursements  to  local  interests 
for  work  accomplished,  and  for  main- 
taining progress  on  going  projects  at 
reasonable  rates  of  construction. 


With  the  amounts  proposed  projects 
with  an  aggregate  total  Federal  cost  of 
S398.2  million  will  be  completed. 

The  58  new  construction  starts  are 
estimated  to  have  a  total  Federal  cost  of 
$506.6  million. 

Included  also  is  $10.6  million  for  the 
rehabilitation  program,  involving  resto- 
ration work  on  older  projects  which 
represents  requirements  beyond  the 
scope  of  normal  maintenance.  The 
amount  included  for  this  purpose  will 
provide  a  good  start  on  20  major  re- 
habilitation projects  estimated  to  co.'-t 
$40.8  million,  and  for  planning  8  addi- 
tional projects  with  an  estimated  cost 
of  $10.6  million  The  work  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
represent  some  of  our  Nation's  greatest 
developments. 

TENNESSEE    VALLEY    AUTHORITY 

This  bill  carries  a  total  appropriation 
of  $38,203,000  for  the  Tenne.'^see  Valley 
Authority.  That  is  an  increase  ot 
$17,683,000  over  the  $20  520.000  TVA 
budget  for  1961  which  was  approved  last 
year,  but  none  of  this  amount  is  for  the 
great  power  program  of  TV'A  Funds 
appropriated  are  for  other  purpo.ses  in 
the  comprehensive  multipurpose  re- 
gional development  program  of  the 
TVA — navigation  and  flood  control 
The  power  program  of  the  TVA  is  .self- 
sustaining  and  self-liquidating. 

The  budget  not  only  does  not  call  for 
any  appropriated  funds  in  fmancinu'  the 
power  program  for  1962  but  the  TVA 
provides  payments  to  the  Treasury  of 
$50  million  or  more  in  power  proceeds 
annually  in  reduction  of  and  as  a  return 
on  appropriations  earlier  invested  in  the 
power  program. 

On  June  29  of  thi.s  year.  TVA  .sold 
the  second  $50  million  in  power  revenue 
bonds  which  it  has  issued  under  the 
1959  act  of  Congress,  authorizing  this 
agency  to  sell  up  to  $750  million  in  se- 
curities to  finance  its  electric  power 
program.  A  day  later.  TVA  made  a  pay- 
ment of  $30  1  million  to  the  Treasury. 
raising  to  $51  4  the  amount  TVA  has 
paid  back  to  the  US.  Treasury.  TVA 
has  paid  into  the  Treasury  some  $301 
million  in  revenues. 

In  addition  to  these  payments  to  the 
Treasury  from  power  proceeds.  TVA  had 
invested  $639,534,000  of  net  cash  income 
from  power  operations  in  electric  power 
facilities  through  June  30.  1960.  In 
other  words  we  have  received  more  than 
$1  billion  in  returns  from  the  TVA — 
$400  million  in  cash  to  the  Treasury  and 
$639  million  in  added  power  faciUties 

Annual  payments  to  States  and  coun- 
ties in  lieu  of  taxes  represent  another 
substantial  financial  return  on  the  TVA 
power  investment  The  books  show  a 
total  payment  of  nearly  $6  5  million  from 
TVA  power  revenues  to  7  States  and  137 
counties  in  lieu  of  taxes  during  fiscal 
year  1961.  In  addition,  the  municipal 
and  rural  cooperative  electric  systems 
that  retail  power  pay  an  estimated  $10.9 
million  as  taxes  or  tax  equivalents  to 
State  and  local  governments  in  this 
same  year.  It  is  notable  that  the  com- 
bined tax  payments  of  the  TVA  and  its 
distributors  have  increased  by  nearly  50 
percent  in  the  past  10  years. 
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BONNEVILLE    POWER    ADMINISTRATION 


For  the  Bonne\ille  Power  Administra- 
tion, this  bill  pro>'ides  appropriations  of 
$20,875,000  for  construction,  and  $12.- 
205,000  for  operation  and  maintenance. 
Ihe  combined  program  for  1962  totals 
S33.080.000  as  compared  with  $30,007,- 
000  for  the  preceding  year. 

SOUTHEASTERN    POWER    ADMINISTRATION 

For  the  Southeastern  Power  Adminis- 
tration a  total  appropriation  of  $800,000. 
consisting  cntii-ely  of  operation  and 
maintenance  funis,  is  provided  in  this 
bill.  Of  thi.-,  amount,  $66,000  is  requested 
for  purchase  of  energy  and  wheeling 
charf:cs,  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
purchases  of  firm  ng  cncrg?.'  and  the  pay- 
ment of  wheeling  fees  under  existing 
contracts  with  Virginia  Electric  &:  Power 
Co..  and  Florida  Power  Corp.  The  re- 
mainir.g  $334,000  of  th  appropriation 
uill  provide  for  the  system  operation 
and  maintenance,  power  contracts  and 
rates,  and  eene:al  administration  ac- 
tivities. This  power  administration. 
which  serves  a  10-State  area,  estimates 
that  the  total  of  this  year's  earned  rev- 
enues will  be  approximately  $19  million. 
and  that  the  total  revenue  earned  for 
the  budget  year  will  be  approximately 
the  same  amount.  Last  year's  actual 
revenues  reached  a  total  of  over  $20 
million. 

SOUTHWESTERN    POWER    ADMINISTRATICN 

The  appropriation  in  this  bill  for  the 
Southwestern  Pc^wer  Administration,  in 
the  total  amount  of  $7,260,000.  includes 
$950,000  for  construction,  $1,310,000  for 
operation  and  maintenance  and  $5  mil- 
lion for  the  "Continuinp  fund"  to  pay 
for  the  purchase  of  power  or  wheeling 
charges  and  for  the  leasing  of  transmis- 
sion capacity  f.om  certain  generating 
and  transmission  cooperatives. 

ATOMIC    ENERGY    COMMISSION 

Included  in  the  bill  this  year  also  are 
the  funds  for  many  essential  programs 
of  the  Atomic  E  lerpy  Commission.  The 
total  appropnaiion  provided  for  these 
vitally  important  programs  is  $2,380.- 
301.000  as  compared  with  a  total  of  $2.- 
483.235.000  in  tne  1961  budget  for  this 
Commission — a  decreas?  of  $102,934  000. 
In  summary  Mr  Chairman,  the  atomic 
energy  proeram,  the  work  cf  the  TVA. 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
and  our  other  l-  cat  power  agencies,  and 
the  work  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  lleclamation  are  all  im- 
portant and  must  go  foi-ward. 

This  is  a  vitil  bill  and  a  vcn,-  im- 
portant measure — and  allhoueh  it  is  dif- 
ficult r.nd  indeed  impos.sibic  to  satisfy 
everyone  on  such  a  bill,  the  measure  is 
worthy  of  approval  as  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriatioiis  and  I 
urge  its  pas.--aK'c. 

Bureau's  Reply  t  •>  PRrvATF  Utilities  Evalu- 
ation or  Their  Wheeling  Proposais  and 
THE  All-Ffder  iL  "Yardstick"  System — 
Report  of  Juni    1,   1961 

The  following  :ire  the  point*  claimed  in 
the  private  utilif.es  June  6  presentation  to 
the  Public  Work;;  Subcommittee  (hearings 
pt.  4.  p  2334)  as  the  major  errors  and  omis- 
sions In  the  Bureau's  report  and  rephes 
thereto: 

Point  1.  Line  fiom  Glen  Canyon  to  Phoe- 
nix;    Because  jXiVter  delivered  to  the  South- 


ern Division  under  the  Federal  sysieni  wou'.d 
be  only  450.000  kilowatts  whereas  under  tlie 
private  utilities  proposal  600,000  kilowatts 
might  be  delivered  to  Arizona,  the  cost  of 
the  Bureaus  system  Is  increased  by  the 
amount  of  $13,933,000.  the  private  utilities 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  third  line  from 
Ga-n  Canyon  to  Phoenix. 

Reply  to  poir.t  1 :  At  the  time  the  yard- 
stick system  was  approved,  the  only  fact  defi- 
nitely known  was  that  six  230  kllovolt  lines 
from  Glen  Caiiyon  were  required  to  transmit 
Glen  Canyon  Power  CunsequenLly,  the  cost 
estimate  for  the  yardstick  system  included 
the  cost  of  6  lines  out  of  Glen  Canyon  even 
tliough  only  5  lines  were  Identified  on  the 
maps  used.  This  is  affirmed  by  Commis- 
sioner Domlny  on  page  507  In  part  3  of 
the  hearings.  The  private  utilities  now 
Claim  that  tl:ie  $176,245,000  cost  estimate  for 
the  yardstick  system  should  be  increased 
by  almost  $14  million  to  recognize  the  fixth 
line. 

Point  2.  Lanes  and  raclUties:  Tiie  Bu- 
reau used  longer  lengths  for  certain  trans- 
mission lines  common  to  both  systems  (the 
noncontroversial  lines)  under  the  private 
utilities'  propKisal  than  under  the  Bu- 
reau's yardstick  system  and  included  cer- 
tain substation  facilities  claimed  by  the  pri- 
vate utilities  to  l>e  not  needed  in  the  Federal 
system  under  their  proposal.  The  private 
utilities  contend  that  these  transmission 
lines  should  have  been  the  same  length  in 
either  proposal.  The  private  utilities  con- 
tend that  these  transmission  lines  should 
have  been  the  same  length  In  either  pro- 
posal. The  amount  claimed  for  this  item 
by  th?  private  utilities  is  a  redtictlon  by  the 
Federal  investment  under  the  utilities'  pro- 
posal  by  $4,999,000. 

Reply  to  point  2:  Under  this  point,  the 
private  utilities  basically  are  trying  to  claim 
that  under  the  wheeling  proposal  the  Bu- 
reau should  locate  certain  lines  in  the  same 
locations  as  In  the  yardstick  system  regard- 
less of  the  economics  Involved.  They  are 
also  claiming  that  certain  other  costs  were 
overlooked  In  the  yardstick  system.  The 
Bureau  is  comparing  what  It  would  do  under 
All-Federal  construction  with  what  it  would 
do  under  the  wheeling  proposals.  The  eco- 
nomics of  transmtsslon  line  locations  dictate 
that  under  all-Pederal  construction  Without 
Interconntction.  a  short  routing  should  be 
adopted  fcr  the  lines  from  Glen  Canyon  to 
Fuur  Corners  to  Curecantl. 

The  private  utilities  contend  that  the  cost 
of  construction  of  certain  switchyard  facil- 
ities was  Included  but  not  needed  In  the 
Federal  system  under  their  proposal  and 
have,  therefore,  deducted  an  amount  from 
the  estimate  of  the  Federal  system  under  the 
wheeling  proposal  to  account  for  this.  Tliis 
contention  Is  not  correct.  The  Bureau  ai- 
ways  Includes  the  costs  of  switchyards  with 
the  costs  of  the  powerplants  and  not  with  the 
costs  of  transmission  facilities.  These 
switchyard  facilities  would  be  practically  the 
same  with  or  without  wheeling  and  In  either 
case  would  be  constructed  by  the  Bureau. 
The  private  utilities  contend  that  the  Bu- 
reau omitted  the  cost  of  one  transmission 
line  for  Flaming  Gorge  to  Vernal.  Utah.  In 
the  all-Federal  system.  This  Is  not  an  omis- 
sion but  a  problem  of  IdentlficatJon  In  the 
cost  estimates  tinder  the  wheeling  proposal, 
the  Bureau  Identified  the  two  lines.  Under 
the  yardstick  system.  It  identified  only  one 
line  and  Included  the  cost  of  the  second 
line  in  the  $13  million  plus  allowed  for  fu- 
ture lines  and  substations.  Tills  Is  ex- 
jilained  in  Commissioner  Dominy's  testimony 
on  page  519  In   part  3  of  the  hearings 

Point  3.  Wheeling  costs:  The  Bureati  over- 
stated the  wheeling  costs  under  the  private 
utilities'  proposal  by  so-called  Improper  ap- 
plication of  the  wheeling  offer?  The  over- 
charge claimed  by  the  private  utilities  i.s 
$62,528,000  for  the  86-year  ponc»d  of  the 
Etudv. 


Reply  to  point  3:  The  utilities  charge  that 
the  Bureau  overstated  the  wheeling  charges 
because  of  improper  application  of  the 
wheeling  offers. 

The  Bureau's  original  analysis  of  the 
wheeling  proposal  was  b;i£ed  on  offers  and 
information  it  had  received  from  the  util- 
ities at  the  time  of  preparation  cf  tlie  re- 
port. Subsequent  to  prep;' ration  rif  the  re- 
port. Pacific  Power  &  Light  modified  its 
propositi  I  letter  of  November  10.  I960)  by 
coffering  a  rate  of  one  mill  per  kilowatt-hour 
for  wheeling  from  F.aming  Gorge  to  Pilot 
Butte.  This  modification  reduces  total 
wheeling  costs  by  $14,694,000.  and  has  been 
taken  into  account  In  the  Bureau's  July 
1961  analysis  of  the  utility  offer  b:i-:Cd  on 
their  interpretation  of  wheeling  coots. 

Arizona  Public  Service  Co.  claims  the  Bu- 
reau could  have  saved  almost  $17,000,000  in 
wheeling  costs  by  accepting  its  alternate 
offer  of  S6.74  plus  ta.xes  per  k.lowatt-year 
rather  than  its  offer  of  1.177  mills  plus  taxes 
per  kilowatt-hour.  Actually  the  company 
computations  using  $6.74  per  kilowatt-year 
show  the  so-called  $17000.000  savings  by 
calculating  wheeling  costs  using  smaller 
loads  on  its  sy.=  tem  than  the  Bureau  used 
However,  the  Bureau's  July  1  evaluation  of 
the  utilities  proposal  Incorporates  $6  74  per 
kilowatt-year  applied  to  the  correct  loads 

Tlie  private  utilities  contend  th?t  the 
wheeling  costs  paid  the  Public  Service  Co. 
of  New  Mexico  could  be  reduced  by  about 
$8  million  if  the  kilowatt-year  rate  had  been 
used  in  lieu  of  the  kilowatt-hour  rate.  Es- 
timates of  wheeling  charges  based  on  New 
Mexico's  offer  of  50  cents  per  month  per 
kilowatt  of  maximum  demand  during  the 
preceding  12^month  period  would  be  less  re- 
liable than  an  estimate  of  wheeling  costs 
based  on  a  w'heeling  charge  of  1  25  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour  for  energy  delivered  at  Albu- 
qv'.erque.  This  is  a  matter  of  engineering 
Jidgment  and  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
the  Bureau  to  give  an  $8  million  advantage 
to  tlie  private  utilities  without  reasonable 
rssurance  that  It  could  be  obtained.  As  in 
the  previous  two  items,  liowever.  the  B;:reau 
h.-is  included  the  utility  kilowatt-year  rate 
applied  to  the  correct  load  in  its  July  1  eval- 
uation of  the  utility  proposed. 

On  October  28.  1960.  Mr.  L.  R  Patterson 
of  Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado  advised 
tis  that  RE  near  as  the  company  could  deter- 
mine the  wheeling  charge  for  Public  Service 
Co.  of  Colorado  has  been  applied  correctly 
and  that  by  Including  displacement  values 
as  supplied  to  them  by  tlie  Bureau  it  was 
essentially  in  agreement  on  the  wheeling 
dollar*?.  The  company  later  claimed  tiiat 
the  Bureau  has  overstated  the  wheeling 
dollars  to  be  paid  Public  Service  Co.  of  Col- 
orado becau.se  the  Bureaii  wo-ald  have  to  pay 
them  under  the  yardstick  system  and  only 
the  difference  shoulc"  be  tised.  However,  in 
recent  testimony  before  the  Senate,  the 
company  has  withdrawn  Its  criticism. 

The  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co  m  computing 
its  wheeling  costs  for  comparison  with  the 
Bureau's  vised  $7,739  per  kilowatt-year 
rather  than  $7.75  per  kilowatt-year,  the  fig- 
ure furnished  to  us  by  the  company  and 
agreed  upon  In  meetings  with  its  repre- 
sentatives as  the  rate  to  be  used  in  the  B'j- 
reau's  analysis.  Also.  In  Its  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 16.  1960,  the  compaiiy  s-aggested  a 
rate  to  be  u.";ed  in  the  Bureaus  analysis. 
Also,  in  ltd  letter  cf  September  16.  2960.  the 
company  suggested  a  rate  of  0  15  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour  be  applied  to  the  gross  gen- 
eration of  the  central  Utah  plants  specified 
to  it  by  the  Bureau.  In  Its  com  pvi  tat  ions 
the  company  has  reduced  the  specified  gen- 
eration cf  central  Utah  plants  by  7  percent 
for  losses  before  applying  the  suggested  rate 
of  0  15  mills  per  kUowatt-hour.  The  com- 
pany's claims  that  the  overstatement  of  its 
wheeling  charges  by  the  Bureau  is  due  to 
application  of  Utah  wheeling  charges  to  the 
loads  to  be  served  adjacent  to  Glen  Canyon. 
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This  claim  is  false  Tlie  Bureau  analysis 
specifically  exempted  these  loads  from 
wheeling.  However,  the  Bureau  has  also 
applied  the  company  interpretation,  using 
correct  loads,  in  its  July  1  evaluation. 

Most  of  these  items  under  point  3  are 
discussed  by  the  Bureau  witnesses  on  pages 
508-510  in  part  3  of  the  hearings 

Point  4.  Transmission  losses:  The  Bureau 
did  not  consider  increased  project  revenue 
which  would  result  from  reduced  transmis- 
sion losses  alleged  under  the  utilities  pro- 
posal. The  private  utilities  claimed  this  in- 
crease in  revenue  would  accumulate  to  about 
$75,347,000  for  the  entire  study  period. 

Reply  to  point  4:  The  Bureau  met  with 
the  individual  private  utilities,  explaining 
its  interpretation  of  their  offer,  including 
the  matter  of  losses  which  were  quoted  vari- 
ously up  to  10  percent  on  kilowatts,  and 
asked  each  if  their  offer  was  properly  inter- 
preted and  handled.  There  were  no  dis- 
agreements. It  can  only  be  concluded  from 
the  official  offers  that  the  utilities  either  did 
not  recognize  or  intended  to  keep  for  them- 
selves any  benefits  in  savings  in  losses  re- 
sulting from  interconnections. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  losses  on 
a.i  uidependent  Federal  transmission  system 
pUis  the  losses  on  the  private  utility  sys- 
tems without  any  new  interconnections  be- 
tween them  would  be  higher  than  the  losses 
on  the  two  systems  if  new  interconnections 
are  made. 

The  same  decrease  In  losses  can  be  se- 
cured by  the  Bureau  building  the  lines  and 
effecting  interconnections  with  the  private 
utilities  without  wheeling  being  involved. 
It  must  be  recognized  that  in  the  inter- 
connected system  not  only  are  the  losses  to 
the  Bureau  reduced  but  losses  to  the  private 
utilities  are  also  reduced.  This  savings  in 
losses  is  associated  with  the  interconnec- 
tion and  more  efficient  use  of  the  systems 
through    displacement    and    are    not    related 


to  the  wheeling  offers  For  these  reasoiia.  it 
is  appropriate  not  to  claim  any  added  i-eve- 
nue  due  to  savings  in  losses  The  matter 
was  explaired  in  the  Bureau's  t-estimony  be- 
ginning on  page  519.  part  3.  of  the  hearhigs 

Point  5.  Operation  and  maintenance  The 
Bvireau  estimate  of  operation  and  main'»:>- 
Ufince  for  '.he  yardstick  systeni  amounif;  •) 
about  1.29  percent  of  the  investment  .'i 
tr.msniissiC'n  facilities,  bvit  imder  the  private 
Utilities'  proposal  the  Bureau  estimate  of 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Feder.il 
portion  of  the  transmission  system  amt^junted 
t>)  2.29  percent  of  the  investment  in  traiis- 
mlssion  facilities  The  private  utilities 
claim  this  resulted  in  .in  advantage  to  the 
Bureau  .'^vstcm  of   about  $71,070,000 

Reply  tc  point  5:  The  private  uiiiltifs 
cltini  the  -Bureau  h.is  overstated  the  op>er.'.- 
tion.  main.enance.  and  replacement  costt  of 
the  facilities  the  Bureau  will  construct  un- 
der the  i)rivate  utilities  proposal.  They 
base  this  claim  on  a  contention  that  ithe 
relationship  between  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs  and  the  m.estnient  in  transrriis- 
.sion  facili'ies  1=;  a  const, uit  percentage  for 
all  system.';.  That  there  is  not  such  a  con- 
stant relationship  is  shown  by  the  fact  tjhat 
the  operation  and  maintenance  costs  of 'the 
Arizona  Public  Service  Co  system  since  1952 
averages  4  45  percent  while  on  Utah  Power 
&  Light  Co.  system  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs  for  the  last  10  ye.irs  average 
197  percent  Recognizing  the  fralltiet,  of 
a  rule  of  taumb  approach  the  Bureau  based 
its  operation  and  m.aintenance  costs  on  a 
detailed  study  of  the  personnel  requirements 
for  transmission  line  and  substation  opera- 
tion and  niaintenance  ciews  using  its  ex- 
perience C'n  other  similar  Bureau  systems 
and  taking  into  account  the  nature  o,  the 
terraiii  and  isolation  of  facilities,  the  long 
distances  to  be  traveled  by  maintenance 
crews,  and  the  efficient  utilization  of  per- 
sonnel.    The  Bureau  conrluties  its  estimates 


for  operation  and  maintenance  costs  made 
on  this  basis  are  a  reasonable  estimate  and 
the  resvilts  are  consistent  with  conditions 
normally  found  in  practice 

Point  6.  Interest  costs:  The  private  util- 
ities claim  Interest  savings  wotild  amount 
to  $135,787,000  for  the  study  period  based 
upon    the    foregoing    points 

Reply  to  [xiint  6  The  claimed  savings  in 
interest  of  $135,787,000  would  not  material- 
ize with  elimination  of  the  cost  dist<,irtions 
made  by  the  private  utilities 

SUMMARY 

Notwithstanding  the  unjustifud  mere, use 
of  the  spread  In  cost  of  Federal  facilities  be- 
tween the  yardstick  system  and  the  wheeling 
proposal,  the  unilateral  reduction  m  power 
and  energy  wheeled  for  computing  wheeling 
charges,  the  arbitrary  mcrea.ie  m  revenue.-- 
from  saving  losses,  and  the  unrealistic  re- 
duction of  operation  and  maintenance  cosls 
for  the  Federal  facilities  under  the  private 
utilities  proposal,  the  studies  of  the  private 
utilities  claim  an  advantage  for  the  wheeliiii,' 
proposal  of  only  $2,284,000  in  irrigation  as- 
sistance by  year  2049.  FYom  their  uwn  studies 
this  advantage  would  be  wiped  out  m  less 
than  9  months  by  the  $3  249.000  more  net 
revenues  eacli  year  begin. ling  m  2049  under 
the  Federal  system  than  under  the  private 
utilities  proposal.  Their  own  figures  sh'W 
that  at  the  end  of  a  hundred-year  period  !}■.>■ 
Federal  system  would  pro\  ide  $43  20_' i>(>i 
more  Irrigation  assistance  than  under  the 
private  utilities  profx-sal 

In  conclusion,  the  results  shown  m  the  re- 
port on  June  1.  1961.  are  based  upon  maxi- 
mizing the  costs  of  the  Federal  system  and 
minimizing  the  costs  vmdcr  tlie  private  util- 
ities proposals  based  on  crr')i-,ejus  assumii- 
tions. 

The  Bureau's  July  1  evaluation  of  tlie 
wheeling  offer  incorporating  the  utiimes 
own  evaluation  of  wheeling  offers  is  shown 
in  column  4  on  the  attached   table 


I  \><i.K    I.      (\)lii,iiiii)    li'iiii    sliiiiuji    jif.ijiil      liii'iiiii's   (•(■mpii:  is(in   oj  JiniiiicKil  aiuih/i^^s   nj    Fitlrnil  Intnxniix.'.ion   .ti/sltiiix    with    irhrrlinij 

pi  (ii>os(tl.'<  of  priiiilc  iilililicx 

[Cost  unit.  i\MH)] 


iKMIi   Ni'     .ii'i  'lr>fl  ipUDli 


■^  i:ir  of  iKjwcr  payout   

>'i'iir  of  irrigation  payout-.. 

^'l  ars  for  (wwcr  payout 

>'iars  for  irrigation  payout. 


11. 


IJ, 


l.'J. 
U. 

Hi. 

17. 

IH. 

ly. 

■J<j. 

21. 

•22. 
23. 


IS  VK.STMf  NT 

I'owcr  allocation  without  Iriiisnii.^'-ion  investiiiiiit, 

("oii.*ilrurtion  I'ost— Transmission.  

Intorest  during  construction.      

Total  jKjwer  allocation.. 

Irrigation  allocation 

Interest  on  iKjwcr  allocation _ 


Total  n'paynicnt  oMiL'aiion. 


'i  iiial  oporatui^  rovi'iiuf 

orKRATIN'i   (  o-n-t 

Oiicration  and  maintenance 

Ktphicements - 

.stoiiin  energy  purchase^  « 

Wlioellng  charge  iniymonts 


Yanlstii  k  sy.^tcin-l>asir  an:ilysis, 
October  I'JWi.stu'iy 


«) 


2007 

3)11 

4» 

4H 


.♦4X9.  41'.) 

ITt's  24:. 

S,  2".J2 


<'-7i. 

tl.Vi 

!«. 

47^ 

4:>». 

737 

1,217.171 


By  2015 


»1,  098.  444 


Total  oiMT.it Ing  co-^ts 

Xct  re  venues 

Hepaynient  of  investment..,    - 

Interest  payments 

Total  interest  unil  repayment 

Irrigation  a-ssLstanee  to  States. 

He(iuirement  for  irrigation  as-sistance  to  States.. 


2-J7,  2>7 
t.l.  4.'^) 
(■,1,210 


349.947 


1,  »48, 4517 


762,  4:h4 
4.'>4.  7;i7 


1,217,  r.'i 

131. 3. f. 
22,  647 


By  JlrJT 


»2,  liXI.  930 


•->S.'t.  1 17 

7<i,  sr,>< 
78,490 


438,495 


1,662,425 


7f,2.  434 
4.'.).  737 


1,217,171 
44,'),  2(V» 
2S;i.  078 


By  2049 


»2. 749, 338 


3S.-..  .V.7 

105,  ion 

89,270 


Mo>llfle<l!  h" 
tern  ntiji 
Corner! 
stu'ly 


By  20151 


$1,098.41 


579,933 


2,160,405 


7r,2,  434 
4-4,  737 


1,217,171 
952,234 
420,151 


23«-.  IT* 
f.l,  .->7P 
61,  2f 


358.i 
1,339,^ 


"iHleral  trun.<inil.ssk)n  .sy.*- 
intereonniMicI  to  Four 
sleaniplant,   June    1%I 


(2) 


2009 

2012 

4(> 

49 


$4X9,419 

2  182,W.'. 

6;  352 


ti7S. 

71  fl 

90, 

478 

480, 

98.3 

1,  256, 177 


By  3027 


$2,  100.  930 


293,  870 
76,937 
78.490 


449,  297 


1.651,633 


l-v 


769,  I'M 
48t»,tiS3 


1,2.V.,  llfcl       1.2.%,  177 

8;j,3n»i '      -i'l.-,.  4.-,fi 

22.  t.4"  .s.i,  078 


By  2049 


$2, 749, 338 


399,  f>4f. 

1 0.1, 097 

89,270 


OeiolKT  19«'iO  iitialy.-iis  of  privtiie 
ntihtic^"  i>ro|K).s!il 


«> 


2012 

2017 

49 

M 


>489.  419 

57,  770 

2,451 

.■'.t9,  C30 

90,478 

421,128 

1,061.  23*3 


By  201.'. 


$1,698,444 


594,013 


2,155,325 


769,  194 
486,983 


1.256,177 
899,  148 
42C,  ir,\ 


182.  9.11 
43,  188 
61,  210 

374,  661 


662,036 


1,036,418 


»  640.  108 
421,  128 


1,061,236 

-24.818 
22,  i'A7 


By  2027 


$2,  too,  930 


227,  m 
».  0.W 
78,490 

466.883 


826,816 


1,274,114 


640,108 
421, 128 


1.061.23G 
212,878 
283.078 


By  2049 


$'j.  71 1,  :i.i» 


;«.^  y.;i 

73.  li-.il 

H'.i.  27o 

02'.,  I  ;J7 

1.097.24M 

1,6.V2.090 


r4<1,  10^ 
421.  1-.^ 

1,061.236 

.71(1.  H.-.( 

4.'»"..  1  .■  1 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tJible. 
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Table  I. — Cohuni'ii   }!nii    .\f'</</'/i    in  '>  ii  <  t  —  ]i  in(  im'  ■■<  rtfiii  jui  ii-^i'ii  <</   fimiKrinI  a  h  al  u-^' -^  '•'   I  i  ili  nil  tranxniifnion  .<<(t><t<  inx  ui'li   iilni]- 
I  til'/  ].i  11)11, \iil s  1,1  pnriit/    «fiZi7ir.« --(  Mill  iiiiif'il 

'  l<'ost  unit.  Jl.UK.j 


Item  No.  an<l  ileacriptlon 


1.  Year  of  twwer  payout 

2.  ■^'etir  of  irrit!:itton  piyout.. . 

3.  '^■(•rtrs  fw  iK.»iT  iKkyout 

4.  '^'ears  for  irrigation  [wyout. 


INVESTMENT 


.^.  I'ower  ullocition  without  iran.'^nils^iou  iiivcstnient. 

0.  C'oiuitruel ion  cost-  'rr:ui.''nii.**-ion 

7.  Interi-M  tlurhig  coiir-truclioii 


8.  TotuI  power  ikllocMtion. 

9.  Irrigation  allocitioii , 

1(1.  Interest  on  iKiwer  alloeation. 


U. 


Total  relrjyniciit  oliliguliui) 


July  1961  analy.sis  of  private  util- 
iti(^'  projiosal  u-sing  private  util- 
ities' In  ten  (fetation  of  wheeling 
offers  I 

(4) 


I 


2011 

2010 

48 

S3 


$480. 4I« 

-'O'.OW 

2.230 

MI,  679 

90,478 

414.021 

1,056,  178 


July  19til  analysis  of  private  utili- 
ties' t>roj)osal  using  lUireau's  s,iiiip 
interiK-f'tatlon  of  wheeling  oITpts 
as  use<i  in  October  1960  analysis  ' 

(5) 


2013 

2018 

M 

56 


$480,419 

-  ••fio,03n 

2.230 

.V>1.  «79 

90,478 

435,  705 

1, 077,  hfi2 


12.  Total  operating  revenue 


OrEKATlN'«l   CORB 


13.  0|HTatlon  and  niuliitcnanop. 

14.  Keplaceinents 

15.  .'Jteum  (nergy  pureha-M-s  • 

16.  \\h«.«'linB  charge  iwynients.. 


17. 
18. 


Tot.al  oi>erat)nK  costs. 
.Net  reventief 


19.  Kepaynieiit  of  investment. 
ao.  Inleresi  payments. 


21.  Total  interest  and  repayment 

22.  Irrigation  as.sistan<T  to  Stat<.s 

Zi.  Ke<iuireniei)ts  for  iriigation  :u«istancf  to  !<tul««. 


Hy  3015 


My  2027 


$1. 608, 444     $2. 100, 030 


Is2.  MX 
44.  221 
01.  210 

357.  ,'>54 


227.308 
.15,  321 
7h.  490 

44l.r>44 


By  2049 


Hy  201.5 


$2. 749,  338 


308.818 
7.S.  671 
89.270 

593.993 


$1, 608, 444 


1V2  MS 
44.221 
til.  210 

376.606 


By  2027 


$2,100,830 


645.833 


1,052.611 


« 64Z  157 
414,021 


1, 056,17)1 

-3.  .167 

22,647 


805.763 


1,067.752 


1,  295. 167       1,681.586 


«V4,y75 


1,033,««9 


227.  3(W 
SS.  321 
78.  490 

40M.  028 


,147 


1,271,783 


642,  1.^7 
414.02) 

l.aSfi.  178 
•23S.9N9 
■283.  078 


M2.  l.')7 
414.021 

LO-VvlTS 
62.1.408 
426,151 


!  642. 157 
43.'i.  7a'> 

1.077.862 

-44.393 

22,647 


CA2.  U,~ 
435.  TO.*; 


I'.  \   2('49 


13.749.338 


3«t>  .>)• 


■Ji    S4! 


1.008.603 


i,6aa735 


1.  077.  8fi2 
193.921 

2K3,07S 


642.  1.^7 
43.5.  70,1 

1.077.  WG 
572.  K73 
42h.  151 


'  fsiUK  new  loa<l  tliila  ii-s  revi!«'<l  June  19.  IWfil.  aii<l  rfvLs»-<l  Kf<ler»I  costs  ha»-<l  on 
line  under  cxiiust ruction.  DU-u  Canyon  to  8hii>rock.  and  other  rewnt  cost  data. 

•  I'rellminary, 

>  Cast  i.s  neci'S-Viirily  larger  than  prevknisly  shown  Ix-e-.iiis*'  only  inrn'a.<!«'d  costs  of 
the  modified  systeni  (-.in  Iw  ieflect«-d  in  thi.s  part  of  the  system.     'I'her*-  are  no 


ofTs<-lling  decrt-ascs  in  ttiLs  portion  o(  the  system  a*  b  the  case  in  arriving  at  llio 
$183,0lKI.(l(¥i  esUtnatfil  for  the  total  nuxlified  system. 

'  IncUnles  $l,7,'iO,00<i  for  Hoover  replaci-ments. 

'  .<hor1  o(  repayment  of  irrigation  alltK-ation  within  ."io  yi'ar.s  as  reiiuired  hy  law. 


Mr.  JENSEN  Mr  Chairman  I  yu-ld 
10  mmute.s  to  the  identic  man  from  Pcni-i- 
i,ylvania  !  Mr,  Fentci.n  , 
"  Mr  FENTON  Mr  Chairman,  a.'^  I 
have  repeatedly  .said.  I  have  enjoyed 
bein^  a  member  of  thi.'^  committee  for 
.some  time  I  have  the  greatest  re.'-pecl 
for  the  member.ship  of  the  .'subcommittee 
arid  for  our  very  fine  clerk..^  A  long 
time  wa.s  .spent  en  this  bill,  and  I  think  it 
i.s  unfortunate  that  some  subcommittees 
hold  hearings  running  simultaneously 
With  hearings  of  other  subcommittees, 
and  speaking  for  my.self.  it  so  happens 
that  the  hearin;.;.s  of  this  particular  sub- 
committee ran  at  the  same  time  as  an- 
other subcommittee  which  I  had  to  at- 
tend most  of  the  time 

Mr  Chairman,  for  many  yeais  now. 
we  have  all  been  a  party  to  voting  huge 
sums  of  money  for  the  specific  benefit  of 
the  so-called  ri^clamation  states  of  the 
■W'est  Billions  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars 
have  been  spent  on  Federal  projects  de- 
signed to  provide  water  storage,  irriga- 
tion, and  flood  rontrol  on  western  rivers 
There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
much  of  this  e.vpendilure  provided  great 
benefits  both  for  the  area  involved  and 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole 

Conservation  of  water  is  of  prime  im- 
portance to  our  Nation  today,  and  the 
economic  grow:h  of  the  Western  States 
which  has  been  made  possible  by  these 
water  projects  las  made  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  our  national  economy  and  to  the 
pros]>erity  and  \\el!-bemc  of  our  citi7er.s 


Unfortunatt  ly  ;t  lia,-  been  :ncrea.^- 
mgly  evident  that  public  power  propo- 
nents have  seized  upon  reclamation  proj- 
ects as  another  means  of  obtaining  pub- 
lic subsidy  The  people  of  the  East  who 
pay  a  lions  share  of  the  cost  of  these 
reclamation  projects  through  their  taxes, 
have  done  so  willingly  in  the  belief  that 
they  were  aiding  irrigation  and  water 
conservation  projects.  But  now  that 
reclamation  is  obviously  becoming  the 
tool  of  public  power.  I  do  not  believe  it 
IS  the  responsibility  of  the  jjeoplc  m  the 
East  to  further  subsidize  the  already 
heavily  subsidized  preference  electnc 
power  users  These  privileged  people 
seem  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  billions  of  dollars  spent  for 
giant  dams  was  spent  to  provide  them 
With  cheap  electricity. 

There  is  obvious  justification  for  the 
construction  of  electnc  power  facilities 
m  conjunction  with  these  dams,  since 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  generating 
facilities  provides  for  partial  payment  of 
the  taxpayers'  investment  There  is  no 
conceivable  reason,  however,  why  the 
preference  customers  of  the  West  should 
obtain  this  power  at  anything  less  than 
the  going  rate  for  wholesale  electnc 
power  in  their  respective  areas  Nor  is 
there  any  conceivable  reason  why  they 
should  avoid  paying  their  share  of  taxes 
on    this   power 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why,  for 
example,  grandiose  electric  power  trans- 
mission   iiius   should    be   built   to   carry 


this  Federal  tax-free  power  to  these  cus- 
tomers In  many  cases  in  the  West 
the  power  could  as  easily  be  carried  to 
them  over  existing  lines,  many  of  which 
are  owned  and  operated  by  private  elec- 
tric utilities. 

A  good  case  of  point  is  the  current 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  waste  taxpayers'  money 
on  transmission  lines  for  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project.  This  project, 
which  started  out  with  the  cost  esti- 
mate of  $760  million  has  already  reached 
over  a  billion  dollars.  The  private  utili- 
ties in  the  area  have  offered  to  carry 
power  over  their  lines  for  a  very  rea- 
sonable wheeling  charge  to  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamations  preference  customers. 
The  preference  customers,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  will  receive  that  power  at  a  rate 
identical  to  that  which  will  be  charged 
if  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  were  to 
build  the  transmission  lines.  The  con- 
clusion IS  obvious  that  these  people  want 
the  Federal  Government  to  build  these 
lines  as  par:  of  a  huge  Federal  power 
network  spreading  over  the  whole 
Nation, 

It  IS  now  time  for  us  to  take  a  good 
look  at  these  tactics  It  is  time  for  us 
to  decide  that  unless  the  public  power 
proponents  cease  their  attempts  to  ob- 
tain future  subsidies  under  the  guise  of 
reclamation  it  may  be  necessary  to  cur- 
tail otherwise  desirable  water  develop- 
ment projects  Those  who  are  concerned 
with   legitimate   leclamation   and   water 
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projects    should    consider    the    conse-     State  and  local  taxes.     Of  course  the  some  of  the  projects  as  infeasible  and 

Quences  of  what  public  power  people  are     Bureau  of  Reclamation  would  pay  none,  not  economically  justified, 

doing      Unless   they   do.   we   are   going         Other  benefits  that  would  accrue  from  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  ha.^  often  been 

to  have   to   look   at  every   reclamation     the   private  utilities  proposal  would  be  called  the  pork  barrel  and  writers  and 

project  in  a  new  light                                   the  repayment  to  the  Federal  Treasury  cartoonists  use  it  to  have  a  field  day  in 

Mr  Chairman  the  Bureau  of  Recla-  the  heavy  cost  of  the  power  facilitias  at  lampooning  the  actions  of  the  Members 
mation  estimates  that  it  will  cost  them  least  7  years  earlier— thus  permittim?  of  of  the  Congress  in  seeking  and  obtam- 
S183  million  to  provide  transmission  earlier  irrigation  construction  or  other  ing  particular  projects  for  their  districts, 
lines  to  deliver  the  electric  power  to  water  projects.  It  would  also  make  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  helps  to  pro- 
preference  customers  from  the  upper  available  about  57,000  kilowatts  more  tect  and  preserve  and  secure  our  Na- 
Colorado  project  to  the  five  States—  power  for  sale  to  preference  customers  tion— to  guard  and  develop  its  re- 
Utah  Wyoming  Colorado  Arizona,  and  through  elimination  of  heavy  transmis-  sources— to  spreau  waters  on  the  land  to 
New  Mexico       '                                               sion  line  losses  on  the  Bureau's  proposed  green  and  bloom  our  deserts— to  engi- 

Accordina'to  testimonv  ^iven  our  com-     system.     Sale  of  this  extra  energy  at  6  neer  our   waterways   and   harbor.^,   en- 

miuee  mSr  o?  the.rp?eferln?e  custo^       mills  would  increase  project  revenues  by  abling    food,    fiber,    minerals,    and    the 

?^^s  Ire  nfw   beinc.   seJverby   iS^^^^^           $1  million  per  year,  sinews   of   our   industrial    capacity    and 

owned   umfties   in    thSe   States       It   is         I  trust  when  the  amendment  is  offered  might  to  be  shipped  from  their  basic  and 

estimated  tStwo-thi^^^^                              to   eliminate   the   Bureau   of   Reclan^a-  naked  oriuin  to  area.,  of  manufacturing. 

gestTd  Federal  Unes    est  mated    o  cost     tions  proposed  transmission  lines  that  development,  and  consumption, 

fhe  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  about  $135     it  will  be  adopted.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  the  vehicle 

mniioTare  not  necessary  because'the         Mr.  FULTON.    Mr,  Chairman,  will  the  for  the  realization  o    all  of  this  and    ts 

private  utilities  have  offered  to  transmit     gentleman  yield^  '"^''^r     n^      .nfnnH«,    nL/r    nf    u«tPr 

or  wheel  the  power  over  their  existing        Mr.  FENTON.    I  yield  to  the  gentle-  "'^/^'^^'^""^v.'^f  ^"'f/,,^  1  tL  da  iv 

and  planned  lines  for  firm  and  reason-     man  from  Pennsylvama.  f""^/^''  ?'J^;\',nH  .nd  m  P.se  h's  wa  • 

able  rates.                                                                     Mr.  FULTON.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  S'comforT  a"^d  con  "eni^^^^^^^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact  on  September  1.     to  compliment  the  gentleman  on  his  ex-  instrument    bv    which    our 

1961,  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Commis-     cellent  statement  and  say  that  Penn.<^yl-  .^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ravaging,  deva.stating 

sion  adopted  a  resolution  endorsing  the     yania  is  a  lucky  State  to  have  thegen-  ^^          ^^,^3  ^f  uncontrolled  and  ru.sh- 

proposal    of    the    private-    or    investor-     tleman  as  one  of  the  ranking  members  "^^     tjit^r.      Ths   is   thp   bill   that  has 

owned  utilities^  ,       ,                 ,                     ^l  J,'^  ^^^^^^r''''  A"n™.'t.rs'o?  bmlt'the  r^ervoiS.  "he  damf  fliodlalff 

Should  the  Federal  power  boys  sue-     of  the  Committee  on  Appropiiations  of  breakwaters  uumuine  'Stations  to 

ceed.  all  these  funds  will  come  from  the     the  House.    Not  only  for  the  taxpayers  'g'^rfloods    to  motecrp?^^^^^                 U> 

taxpayers  of   the   country,   and  on  the     of  the  country  but  for  private  industry.  ^;°P  "°°f '  ^°  ^'^^"^^  piopeitj    ana   to 

basis  of  Pennsylvania's  share  of  the  Na-     we    in    Pennsylvania   are   Proud   of    the  ^^       ^^^^  ^^^,^  ^^^^^  constructed 

tion-s  tax  burden-around  6.95  or  7  per-     gentleman,     I  may  say  fui  her  that  «e  ^^^  ^^^            monuments  to  the  wisdom 

cen^Pennsylyania  taxpayers  contribu-     in  Pennsylvania  are  Paiticula  ly  p  oud  the  responsible  agencies  and  to  the 

tion  will  be  $9,450,000.    This  exceeds  that     and   pleased   on   what   Federal   projects  ^       j.^^^    "^  p^j.     ^j^p^^     prelects     have 

from  the  five  States  involved  as  follows:     the   gentleman  from   Pennsylvania.   Dr.  ^^^.^^  ^-^^^^  ^^  ^-^^.^  ,^^^^  ^^^^  ^^_ 

Pcrccvt        Amount       fENTON,    has    been    able    to    work    out  ^^^  ^^^.^^     There  is  not  a  section  of  this 

Colorado 0  94        $1,280,000     for  the  communities  in  our  whole  State,  ^^             ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

NewMexico .37             500.000     in  the  present  appiopiationbiL    Dem-  g^ed  the  value  of  the  flood  control  proj- 

utah .36             490.000     ocrats  and  Repubhcans  ahke  in  Penn-  snrinkle  th-s  land 

Wyoming .16              220,000     sylvania   should   appreciate   the   gentle-  ^^'^.iJll^  X™,^^*^, 'Crs   of    today 

Arizona .57             110.  OOP     ^lan  s   excellent  services   on   the  House  yesterday    we   have   witne.ssed   the 

Appropriations    Committee.      Congress-  ,     •'    ,               *     *i,   »             «■           xt 

Total 2,40         3.260,000     ^^n  Fenton's  accompU.shments  and suc-  '^'llJi\l7rTJ^nn    tT   /.'"^m^.Z 

,     .    .         .     ^      ^.,.^.                             ,  „„„  ■ v,;^  i^r,„  o^-.-i^*.    c.^  Orleans  and   Cameron.   La,,   to   Corpus 

The  proposal  of  the  private  utilities  IS     cess  are  based  on  his  long  ser\  ice,  ex-  ^^j^^^^j.^     rj.^^       Hurricane     Carla     has 

not  new  because  similar  arrangements     perience.  and  legislative  competence,  as  ..^.i^.j 'this  sweep  of  area  with  one  of 

are  quite  common  and  is  the  same  type     well  as  his  earned  seniont>  in  the  House  ^^^  ^^^.^^^^  ^,_^,.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

that  is  presently  m  use  by  the  South-     and  on  the  House  Appropiiations  Com-  ^^^  generated  the  greatest  mass  exodus 

west    Power     Administration     and    the     "^^Jtee.  ^^           j^  .^  ^^^  Nation's  hi.storv-more 

Southeastern  Power  Administration  with         Mr.   FENTON.     I   thank   the   gentle-  than  500  000      The  jetties   breakwaters 

the  utilities  in  those  areas.                             man  very  much.  and  seawalls' were  major  factors  m  pro- 

The   proposed   plan   of   the   investor-         Mr.  KIRWAN.    Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield  tecting   property    and   saving   lives   and 

owned    utilities    is    certainly    consistent      5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa-  enabling  the  people  to' .successfully  flee 

with  what  I  believe  is  the  intent  of  Con-     chusetts  IMr,  BolandI,  ^j^^  area.    And  I  take  this  opportunity  to 

gress — that  is  not  to  appropriate  funds         Mr,    BOLAND.     Mr,    Chairman,    the  commend    the    civil    dcfen.?c    agencies, 

for  transmission  facilities  when  suitable     public  works  appropriation  bill  now  be-  Red   Cross,   and   all   of  the  local   police 

wheeling  contracts  can  be  entered  into     fore  the  committt^e  recommends  S3.662,-  ^nd  fire   units   and   thousands   of   civll- 

with  private  facilities.                                     548.000  for  fiscal  year  1962— about  a  $70  j^ns    who.se    efforts    made    possible    the 

The  Colorado  R-ver  storage  project  is  million  reduction  from  the  requiested  evacuation, 
a  water  development  project.  The  gen-  amount.  The  vast  portion  of  the  rec-  Coming  from  New  England,  I  can  ap- 
eration  of  electric  power  is  its  secondary  ommendcd  amount  goes  to  the  Atomic  predate  the  conditions,  the  fear  and 
purpose  and  the  revenues  derived  from  Energy  Commission — .some  $2,3  billion.  terror  of  windswept,  torrential'  rains, 
the  sale  of  this  power  must  first  pay  for  The  water  resource.^  programs  of  the  engulfing  tides,  hurricanes  and  torna- 
the  power  facilities  and  then  provide  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  does.  For  we.  in  New  England,  have  ex- 
money  to  bring  water  to  land — irriga-  Reclamation  are  provided  for  in  the  perienced  all  of  these  phenomena.  We 
tion — and  for  other  purposes.  Tlierefore  amount  of  $960,369,500,  are  grateful  for  the  cooperation  that  we 
the  sooner  the  electric  facilities  are  paid  These  funds  are  allocated  to  436  proj-  have  received  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
for,  the  earlier  assistance  can  be  given  pcts  and  activities,  in  all  of  the  States,  ment  down  through  the  years  from  the 
for  irrigation,  and  so  forth.  ^ith  a  total  estimated  Federal  cost  of  year  in  the  early  1930's.  when  the  Fed- 
Should  the  proposal  of  the  private  approximately  $17  billion.  This  $17  bil-  eral  Flood  Control  Act  was  pa.ssed  by 
utilities  prevail,  not  only  would  there  be     Uon   cost   is,   of   course,    based   on   the  the  Congress. 

a  saving  of  $135  million  in  construction     assumption    that    all    activities    recom-  Since   joining    this    Subcommittee    on 

costs  but  also  payments  of  $1.2  million     mended  in  this  bill  will  come  to  full  frui-  Public    Works    Appropriations    some    7 
per  year  from  the  private  utilities  out    t;on  and  ultimate  construction.     It  might     years  ago.  it  has  been  my  constant  and 

of  "wheeling"  revenues  in  Federal  in-     very  well  be  that  many  of  the  survey  and  consistent  desire  to  bring  to  full  realiza- 
come  taxes  and  $2.1  million  annually  in     planning  starts  will  result  in  dropping     tion  the  flood  control  program  of  the 
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Corps  of  Engineers  designed  to  give  my 
section  of  the  counti-y  adequate  protec- 
tion from  floods  and  hurricanes.  The 
Congress  has  pcnerously  responded  to 
our  pleas  and  daily  we  are  moving 
closer  to  our  goal. 

The  bill  bef  jre  us  today  helps  us  to 
meet  our  objective.  I  li.st  the  flood  con- 
trol projects  that  are  included  in  it  and 
the  effect  that  they  have  on  our  areas 
in  New  England — the  economics  of  the 
projects: 

CONNErXICrT    RIVER    B.\S1N 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  projects  affect 
the  Chicopee  River  and  Westfield  River 
Basins  which  emptv  into  the  Connecticut 
River  Basin  in  the  vicinity  of  Spring- 
field, The  committee  increased  plan- 
ning: funds  for  the  Chicopee  Falls  local 
protective  works  by  $50,000,  from  $75,000 
to  $125,000  The  committee  al.so  allo- 
cated $50,000  to  commence  advance  en- 
gineering and  design  plans  for  the  West- 
field  local  protective  works  on  the 
Westfield  River  below  Liltleville  dam  and 
reservoir.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  this  sum  could 
be  used  for  planninp  m  this  fiscal  year. 

CHICOPEE    F.*LLS,    MASS. 

(Initiation  of  planning) 
Location  and  description  The  project  is 
located  on  the  Chicopee  River  at  Chicopee 
Falls.  Mass  The  project  provides  for  chan- 
nel excavation  and  4,400  linear  feet  of  levees 
and  floodwalls  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  Pumping  plants  would  be  provided  to 
dispose  of  interior  storm  drainage. 

Authorization      1950   Flo(3d    Control    .^ct 
Benefit -cost   ratio     13   to    1 

Summarized  financial  data 

Estimated    Federal    cost ■tl.880. 000 

Estimated  non-Federal  cost..  60.000 

Cash  contribution (*) 

Other    costs 60,000 

Total   estimated    proj- 
ect cost 1,940.000 

Preconsiruction  planning  esti- 
mate   170.000 

Appropriations     to     June     30, 

1961 -20,000 

Planning  for  fiscal  year  1962..  75,  000 

Balance  to  complete  precon- 
struction  planning  after  fis- 
cal year   1962 75.000 

'  Local  interests  are  required  to  assume  at 
least  20  percent  of  the  project  cost,  exclusive 
of  costs  for  planning  This  will  necessitate 
a  cash  contribution,  or  a  reimbursement 
over  a  50-year  period  in  an  amount  esti- 
mated to  be  $294,000 

-  Preauthorlzatlon   study   costs   only 

Justification:  Four  floods  of  major  propor- 
tion have  been  experienced  since  1936  The 
greatest  flcxxi  of  record  occurred  in  Sepjtem- 
ber  1938,  The  second  greatest  flo(xl,  Au- 
gtist  1955.  caused  the  largest  diunape  I^osses 
in  the  Chicopee  Falls  project  iiren  during  the 
1955  flood  lunounted  to  $2.800  000  Flood 
protection  is  required  for  three  major  in- 
dustrial complexes  having  a  plant  value  of 
over  $60  million,  which  prtxluce  over  $100 
million  111  tires,  cotton  gixxls  and  firearms 
annually 

Non-Federal  costs  Local  interests  are  re- 
quired to  assume  at  least  20  percent  of  the 
cost  (except  costs  of  planning,  design,  and 
acquisition  of  water  rights)  of  the  completed 
project,  payable  either  as  construction  pro- 


ceeds or  pursuant  to  a  contract  providing 
for  repayment  with  interest  within  50  years 
The  actual  cost,  or  fair  market  value  of 
lands,  easements,  righte-of-way,  and  work 
performed  or  ser\  ices  rendered  prior  to  com- 
pletion (if  construction  of  the  project,  which 
are  furnished  by  a  non-Federal  entity,  shall 
be  included  In  the  share  of  the  cost  to  be 
borne  by  the  non-Federal  entity  Liocal  in- 
terests are  specifically  required  to  furnish 
all  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  for 
construction:  provide  sewer  and  utility  al- 
terations necessary  for  construction  and  op- 
eration of  the  project.  Including  the  con- 
struction of  a  water  intake  and  the  extension 
of  a  low  dam  for  furnishing  water  to  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co  as  a  replacement 
fur  existing  facilities,  and  permit  no  en- 
croachment on  the  improved  channels  or 
on  the  ponding  areas  or.  If  ponding  areas 
or  capacities  are  Impaired,  will  provide  sub- 
stitute storage  capacity  The  estimated  costs 
to  local  Interests  are  as  follows: 

Lands   and   damages 850.000 

Relocations 10,000 

Total '  60.000 

In  addition,  a  cash  contribution,  or  re- 
imbursement, estimated  at  $294,000  is  re- 
quired. The  cost  of  preserving  and  main- 
taining channel  and  ponding  capacities  Is 
not  available. 

Local  interests  also  are  required  to  main- 
tain and  operate  the  project  aft«r  com- 
pletion. Annual  maintenance  and  operation 
costs  are  estimated  at  $2,800 

Status  of  local  co<iperation  By  resolution 
dated  March  10,  1959,  the  board  of  aldermen 
of  the  city  of  Chlcop>ee  agreed  to  provide 
certain  measures  of  lcx;al  cooperation  neces- 
sary for  construction  of  the  project  No 
difRculty  is  anticipated  In  securing  all  re- 
quired  measures  of  local   cooperation 

Comparison  of  Federal  cost  estimates  No 
change  from  the  latest  estimate  submitted  to 
Congress  (The  requirement  of  a  cash  con- 
tribution, or  reimbursement,  its  specified  in 
the  authorization  act  has  not  been  con- 
sidered t 

CONANT    BEOOK    RESE31VOIR.    MASS, 

(Initiation  of  planning! 
Location  and  description:  The  project  Is 
located  on  Conant  Brook,  a  tributary  of  the 
Quaboag  River  in  the  Connecticut  River 
Basin  The  reservoir  lies  wholly  within  the 
town  of  Monson.  Mass  .  in  the  south 
central  part  of  Massachusetts  The  project 
provides  for  an  earth  and  rock  fill  dam 
approximately  1.235  feet  long  with  a  maxi- 
mum height  of  about  85  feet  abo;e  .'^tream- 
bed  At  spillway  crest  elevation,  754  feet, 
the  capacity  of  the  reservoir  would  be  3,840 
acre-feet 

Authorization:    1960   Flood  Control  Act 
Benefit-cost  ratio  :   14  to  1. 
Summarized  financial  data: 

Estimated  Federal  cost $2.  080  000 

E.st:mated   non-Federal  cost 

Cash  contributions 

Other  costs 

Total     estimated     project 

cost 2  080,  000 

Preconstruction  planning  esti- 
mate   230,000 

Appropriations     to     June     30, 

1961 20,000 

Planning    allocation    for    fiscal 

year  1962-_. 50,  000 

Balance  to  complete  precon- 
struction planning  after  fis- 
cal year  1962 160.  0C>0 

'  Preauthorization  studies  costs  only. 

Justification:  Construction  of  the  Conant 
Brook  Reservoir  is  required  to  provide  flood 
protection  in  the  town  of  Monson  and  other 


damage  centers  on  the  Quaboag  and  Chico- 
pee Rivers  A  recurring  Augvist  1955  flood 
(at  1959  price  levels)  would  cause  damages 
amounting  to  $15,880,000  in  the  Chicopee 
River  Basin  of  which  $5,265,000  would  be  pre- 
vented by  the  Conant  Brook  project. 
Non-Pederal  costs  None  required. 
Status  of  local  cooperation  Local  interests 
are  required  to  prohibit  further  obstruction 
of  the  floodway  along  Conant  and  Chicopee 
Brooks  in  the  town  of  Monson  State  legis- 
lation permits  the  town  to  establish  flood 
plain  zoning  No  difficulty  is  expected  in 
obtaining  necessary  action  to  fulfill  the  local 
cooperation  requirements 

Comparison  of  Federal  cost  estimates  The 
current  Federal  cost  estimate  of  $2,080,000 
reflects  an  increase  of  $20  000  on  the  latest 
estimate  submitted  to  Congress  of  $2,060,000 
The  increase  is  due  to  the  inclu.sion  of  the 
costs  of  preauthorization  studies 

LrrTLEVILLE  RESERVOIR,    MASS, 

( New  start  i 

Location:  The  project  is  located  on  the 
Middle  Branch  of  the  Westfield  Rijfer,  1  mile 
above  Its  confluence  with  the  Westfield  Hiver 
and  approximately  2  miles  north  (upstream) 
of  Huntington,  Mass 

Authorization     1958  Flood  Control  Act 

Benefit-cost  ratio:  1,5  to  1, 

Summarized  financial  data: 

Estimated   Federal    cost $7,000,000 

Estimated  non-Federal  cost "• 

Cash  contribution <" 

Other   costs 

Total 

Appropriations     to     June     30. 

1960 lie.  000 

Appropriations    for    fiscal    year 

1961 154,000 

Appropriations  to  date 270  000 

Appropriations    requested    for 

fiscal  year  1962 300   000 

Balance      to      complete      after 

fiscal  year  1962 6,430   000 

Accumulated  percent  of  estimated  Federal 
cost: 

Appropriations   to   date 4 

Appropriations    requested    for    fiscal    year 
1962    "._..      8 

'  Local  interests  are  required  to  reimburse 
the  Federal  Government  for  costs  allocated 
to  water  supply  storage  over  a  period  not  to 
exceed  50  years  after  use  of  this  storage  is 
initiated  Tlic  reimbursement  required  has 
not  been  determined. 

Physical  data 
Dam : 

Type:    Earthfill 

Height     164  feet 

Length      1,350  feet. 
Spillway 

Type    Ogee 

Capacity:  92,000  cubic  feet  per  second 

Crest  length:   430  feet 
Re.?ervoir  capacity: 

Flcxxl  control     23,000  acre-feet. 

Water  supply     9.400  acre-feet , 

Status  Jaimary  1  1961  Construction  not 
started 

Completion  schedule: 

Land  acquisition June  1964 

Relocations December   1963. 

Dam.-- June  1964. 

Access  road June  1964. 

Buildings,  grounds  and  util- 
ities   June  1964. 

Entire  project June  1964. 

Justification:  The  Littlevllle  Reservoir 
v.otild  be  operated  as  a  unit  of  the  com- 
prehensive   plan    for    flood    control    in    the 
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Connecticut  River  Basin  and  as  such  would 
provide  flood  reductions  to  downstream  dam- 
age centers  on  the  Westfleld  and  Connecti- 
cut Rivers.  The  flood  of  August  1955  pro- 
duced losses  estimated  at  $9,160,000,  the 
heaviest  loss  ever  experienced  In  the  West- 
field  River  area  downstream  of  the  Knlght- 
vlUe  and  Littleville  Reservoirs.  Flood  pro- 
tection Is  urgently  needed  for  Huntington 
and  Westfleld,  Mass..  and  other  major  dam- 
age centers  on  the  Westfleld  and  Connecti- 
cut Rivers  to  augment  the  partial  protection 
provided  by  the  existing  projects. 

Fiscal  year  1962:  The  requested  amount  of 
$300,000  will  be  applied  as  follows: 

Initiate  land  acquisition $100,000 

Initiate  construction  of  dam 25,000 

Engineering    and    design 153,000 

Supervision   and  administration 22,000 


Physical  data 


ITopkintun 


Dani: 

TyiM- 

HciKht 

I>»n(;th 

spillway. 

Type , 

(':ip,K'ity 

<'rcst  lonpth. 
Canals- 

l/cliKtli 

Wicltll 

Dikes: 

I.i'IiEtll 

ll.'ljll.t 


Furth  fill.. 

76  ft , 

yyoft 

Ovorflowr.. 

.Vj.TlK*  C.f.S. 
300  ft. 

3,500  ft.... 
120  ft - 

9,fioort 

77  ft 


FTIJPtt 


Summarized  financial  data: 

Apprupnalion      to      June      30, 

1960 •1,727,000 

Appropriation    for    fiscal    year 

1961 2. 455,  OOO 


Farthfltl. 
115  ft. 

2,U00fL 
Overf1e|iir. 

2«..in«)  e,f.s. 
l*)ft. 

13.50()  I . 
ItJUft. 

r>,4oo  ft. 

5Ufl. 


Ki-siTvoIr  capacity:  KUkxI  control,  157,300  ajff -fwt. 
Status,  Jan.  1.  1961 


Total 300,000 

Expenditure  of  these  funds  will  provide 
for  economical  prosecution  of  the  project 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

Non-Federal  costs:  Local  interests  are  re- 
quired to  reimburse  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  costs  allocated  to  water  supply 
storage  over  a  period  not  to  exceed  50  years 
after  use  of  this  storage  begins.  The  reim- 
bursement required  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. 

Status  of  local  cooperation:  The  city  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  has  furnished  assurances 

for  participating  in  the  cost  of  the  project 
Including  provision  for  future  water  supply 
and  has  filed  the  required  petition  with  the 
State  legislature. 

Comparison  of  Federal  cost  estimate:  The 
current  Federal  cost  estimate  of  $7  million 
is  an  Increase  of  $1,510,000  over  the  latest 
estimate  submitted  to  Congress.  The  in- 
crease is  due  primarily  to  present  considera- 
tion of  a  dual-purpose  project  in  accordance 
with  the  1958  Water  Supply  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  New  Eng- 
land construction  projects  follow: 

HOPKINTON-EVERETT   RESERVOIR,    N  H. 

(Continuing) 

Location :  The  site  of  the  Hopkinton  Dam. 
is  on  the  Contoocooli  River.  17  3  miles  above 
its  junction  with  the  Merrimack  River  and 
about  one-hall'  mile  upstream  from  the 
village  of  West  Hopkinton.  The  site  of  the 
Everett  Dam  is  on  the  Piscataquog  River, 
16  miles  above  its  Junction  with  the  Merri- 
mack River,  and  about  1.3  miles  southeast 
of  the  village  of  East  Weare. 

Authorization:    1938  Flood  Control  Act. 

Beneflt-cost  ratio:    1.9  to   1. 

Summarized  financial  data: 

Estimated    Federal    cost $22,600,000 

Estimated    non-Federal    cost. 

Cash  contribution 

Other    costs 


TiTcont 
complete 


L.irvl  nr'ini.sition 

KflO(-.lti<>HS 

U.iin: 

Kviri-tt 

llnpkint'm. 

l),iiu  liosiin': 

Kvcrrlt    .: 

I  lopkijilon 

Kiilirc  jirojci-t 


61 
19 


ic\k  (ll 
Jimoir>2 


ScpU-l 


4ft 


CottijiU'ti'm 
idule 


DiTt'i*  )erl962. 

So[it»'*ihorl9«2. 
Sopti'Bi  Ut  liHJ3. 


borl900 


July  ltl2. 
8<"l4ra  borlWO. 

,4 


Total     estimated     project 
cost 22, 600. 000 


Appropriations     to     June     30, 

I960 6, 310.  000 

Appropriations  for  fiscal  year 

1961 7,670,000 


Appropriations    to   date..      13,980,000 


Appropriations    requested    for 

fiscal  year  1962 6,200,000 

Balance  to  complete  after  fis- 
cal   year    1962 2,420,000 

Accumulated    percent   of    estimated    Fed- 
eral coet: 

Appropriations    to   date 62 

Appropriations   requested   for   fiscal 

year    1962 90 


Appropriations   to  date...     4.182.000 

Appropriations     requested     for 

fiscal    year    1962 .  1,700,000 

Balance  to  complete  after  fis- 
cal   year    1962 

Accumulated  percent  of  estimated  Federal 
coet: 

Appropriations   to  date 71 

Appropriations     requested     for     fiscal 

year    1962    100 

Phyiica!  data 
Dam- 

Type:   Earth  fill 

Height     78  feet 

Length     560  feet. 
Reservior  capacity ; 

Flood  control:    11,000  arre-feet. 

Operating    pool:    100   acre-feet. 
Spillway: 

Capacity     24,000  cubic   feet  per  second. 

Crest  length    2(.»0  feet 

Type:    Ogee   weir,   chute   In   rock. 

Statu.^.  Jan.  1.  1961 


Justification:  The  Hopklnton-Everett  proj- 
ect is  an  important  unit  in  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  improvement  for  fl.xxl  control 
in  the  Merrimack  River  Basin  Thi.s  project, 
together  with  the  three  completed  reservoirs, 
will  control  about  32  percent  ui  the  t<ital 
drainage  area  of  the  Merrimack  Rivrr  Basin. 
Construction  of  this  reservoir  i.s  required,  in 
addition  to  the  completed  reservoirs,  to  re- 
duce flood  stages  to  below  the  gnide  of  dikes 
at  those  downstream  cities  no-*  havljig  local 
protective  works.  The  downstream  protec- 
tive works  will  continue  to  provide  a  false 
sense  of  security  until  the  complementary 
upstream  storage  insures  adequate  control  of 
floodwaters.  It  is  estimated  that  vip«'n  a  re- 
currence of  the  1936  and  1938  tioi'ds.  the 
Hopkinton-Everett  project  would  reduce 
stages  at  Manchester.  N  H  ,  by  4  feet  and  3  4 
feet,  respectively,  and  at  Lowell.  Mass  .  by  3 
feet  and  2.6  feet,  respectively.  Under  present 
conditions  of  development,  without  Hopkln- 
ton-Everett protection,  these  flo<-)d8  would 
cause  $163,700,000  and  $53,600,000  In  dam- 
ages, respectively,  of  which  the  project  could 
prevent  $40  million  and  $17,400  i)(X)  respec- 
tively. About  200  industries,  producing 
woolen,  cotton  and  synthetic  textiles,  mica 
products,  paper,  and  paper  box  products, 
gypsum  board,  shoe  marl^inery,  plastics,  and 
electronic  equipment,  would  benefit  from 
this  protection.  Annu.d  flood  control  bene- 
fits fur  the  prfiject  are  estlmtited  at 
$1,800,000. 

WESTVILLE    RESERVOIT.,     MASS. 

(Continuing) 

Location:  The  project  is  located  on  the 
Qiiinebaug  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Thames 
River  in  the  towns  of  Southbridge  and  Stur- 
bridge.  Mass  .  0  75  mile  upstream  from  the 
M.i.s.';achuse*:\s  Route  No.  131  bridge  crossing 
of  the  Qulnebaiig  River  In  Southbrtdge. 
Mass  ,  and  56  7  miles  upstream  from  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Shetiicket  River. 

Authorization:    1941  Flood  Contrcil  Act. 

Beneflt-cost  ratio:    1.4  to   1. 

Summarized  f.nancial  data: 

Estimated   FeJiTcJ   cost 

Estimated  r..Tn-Federal  cost 

Cash  contribution 

Other    cost.s 


..   $8.  832.000 


r 


Total     estimated     project 

c>:)6t fl. 882, 000 
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KiiUro  project 


IVrrent 
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32 

•J 

23 
25 


Completion 
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I'tsrilih.r    IVil 

Fctruiry  I'.r.j 
NovcniUr  IU><l 
rehru.iry  lWi2. 


Justification:  The  Westville  project  Is  a 
unit  of  the  authorized  plan  for  flood  control 
in  the  Thames  River  Basin.  The  flood  of 
August  1955  caused  damages  amounting  to 
$61,680,000  In  this  basin  Had  the  Westville 
Dam  been  in  cperaMon  at  that  time,  damages 
amounting  to  $5,500,000  Would  have  been 
prevented  on  the  Quinebaug  and  Shetucket 
Rivers. 

In  combination  with  the  East  Brimfield 
project,  the  Westville  project  will  provide 
substantial  protection  for  Southbrldge. 
Mass.,  and  a  large  measure  of  protection  for 
other  downstream  communities.  Including 
Putnam,  Danielson.  Jewett  City,  and  Nor- 
wich. Conn.,  Industrial  and  business  centers 
on  the  Quinebaug  .md  Tliames  Rivers 

Fiscal  year  1962.  The  requested  amount  of 
$1,700,000  will  be  applied  to. 

Initiate  and  complete  recreational 
facilities  and  operating  equip- 
ment          $48, 000 

Complete  construction  of  dam. 
reservoir,  access  road.  and 
buildings,  grounds  and  utilities.       539  800 

Complete    land    acquisition 466  000 

Complete    relocations 528.100 

Engineering  and  design 4.000 

Supervision  and  administration..        113   500 


Total. 


1,700,000 


Expenditure  of  these  funds  will  provide 
for  completion  of  the  project  during  the  ftsc.il 
year. 

Non-Federal  costs:  None. 

Status  of  local  cooperation:  None  required. 

Comparison  of  Federal  cost  estimate  Tlie 
current  Federal  cc^t  estimate  of  $5,882,000  us 
a  decrease  of  $878,000  from  the  latest  esti- 
mate ($6,760,000)  submitted  to  Congress. 
Tlie  decrease  is  based  on  award  of  the  multi- 
component  contract  for  the  dam  and  ap- 
purtenant works,  and  on  a  reduction  in  land 
acquisition  costs. 
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NEW    BEDFORD.    FAIRH.'iVtN     AND    ACVSHNET 
BARRIERS.     MASS. 

I,oration  Tlie  project  is  located  in  New 
Bedford-Fairhaven  Harbor,  Mas«  ,  on  the 
smithern  coast  of  Massachusetts. 

Au'. liorization      1958  Flocxl  Control  Act. 

Beiieht-co6t  ratio.  1  7  to  1. 

Summarized  financial  data: 

Estimated  Fedcr;i;  cost $11    500.000 


Estimated  non-Federal  cost..       7,320.000 


Cash   cotitributlons 7.150,000 

Other    costs 170.000 

Total     estimated     project 

cost .'...      18,820,000 

Appropriations  to  June  30, 

19C0 700   000 

Appropriations  for  fiscal  year 

1961 

Appropriations   to    date 700.000 

A[)propriattons    requested    for 

fiscal  year  1962 500.  OOij 

Balance  to  complete  after  fis- 
cal year  rj62 10  300.  000 

Accumulated  percent  of  estimated  Federal 
coet; 

Ajiproprlatlons    to    date 6 

Appr   priatioiis     requested     for     fiscal 

year  \'J&1 10 

Physical  data 

Mam  harbor  barrier:  Typ>e.  earth  and  rock- 
fill,  length,  4  500  feet,  average  height,  20 
feet 

Navigation  gates  Structure  reinforced 
Concrete:  gates,  sector:  size.  2  leaves  59  feet 
high  by  95  feet  outer  circumference:  mech- 
anism, electric  rni'tor  driver.:  clear  opening 
150  feet. 

Clark  Cove  and  New  Bedfird  dikes  Type 
e.irth  and  rockfiU,  length,  10.300  feet,  aver- 
aee  height.  10  feet 

Falrhaven  dike  Tvp>e  earth  and  ri^ckfill. 
lei.gth.    3.UX)    feet.     aver:ipe    height,     13    feet 

Pumping  station  Numt>er.  1:  structure 
reinforced  concrete:  size,  80  by  30  feet:  num- 
ber of  pumps,  4.  capacity  ( each  i  ,  55  Ooo  gal- 
lons per  minvite  at  20-foot  head. 

SfafiiS  Ajrr.  1.  1961 


T1yi>jLS5  rhannol 

1  fve«>s  and  flood  walb. 

I'ljmpiii?  pL'int. 

lUiiMiiii!.'-.    trrounds, 

iii'l  ullllll(<^. 
Entire  project  


Perrrtit 
complete 

Com  pie' inn 
sclHxlule 

Not  «tart«l 

<ki 

<lo.  

»Vo 

....<k> 

TVcfrnVer  l',ifi2. 
Miireh  lyfi.".. 
June  ISKM. 

IXtVlill^l    IWil. 

March  lOTJi. 

Fiscal  year  1962  The  requested  amount 
of  $500,000  I  Federal  funds  i  will  be  applied 
to 

Construction  of  bypass  channel $160,000 

Engineering    and    design 300   OOO 

buper\  isii_)n    and    administration..        40,000 


CVII- 


1209 


Total 


500,  000 


N  n-Federal  costs:  The  Initial  investment 
required  of  local  interests  in  construction  of 
t;ie  project  is  estimated  at  $7,320,000,  broken 
d  >wn  as  follows: 

Lands  aiid  rights-of-way $125,000 

Relocations 45,  000 

Cuntnbutuns  (30  percent  of  total 
estlniiited  cost,  less  the  cost  of 
lands,  damages,  relocations,  and 
preauthonzat ion  studies) 5.  440  000 

Contribution  in  lieu  of  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  main 
harbor  barrier.. 1.  710.  000 


Justification:  The  project  will  provide  full 

protection  for  o-.er  1  200  acres  in  New  Bed- 
ford, Falrhaven.  and  Aciishnet,  Mas?  from 
storm  tide  flooding  The  pr^  jert  will  pro- 
tect the  hpa\-lly  Indvis- nallzed  pcrti"!!  o! 
these  commnnMir? 

The  New  Bedford-Fairhaxen  nre.-^  has  ex- 
perienced lieavy  tidal -flcK>d  lo.«;sps  m  recent 
hurricane.?  The  harbor,  being  open  to 
Buzzards  Bay.  is  particularly  susceptible  to 
the  onslauci.t  of  tidal  surges  accompany- 
ing  Jiortliward   moving   hurricane.'^ 

At  current  price  levels,  flood  losses  -.-.to 
estimated  at  $33  million  for  a  recurrence  of 
the  September  1938  hurricane  and  $31  - 
100.000  for  a  recurrence  of  the  Augu.'^t  1954 
hurricane.  The  project  would  prevent 
531.800.000  and  $30  130.000  of  the.'>e  damages. 
respectively  Tliis  represont.s  practically 
complete  protection  for  80  percent  of  the 
area  fl<xxled  during  past  hurricanes  in  the 
New  Bedford-Fairhaven  area,  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  97  percent  of  the  losses  due  to  the 
record  hurricane  of  1938. 


Total ---   7,  320,  000 

Local  interests  are  required  Uj  maintain 
.md  operate  the  entire  project,  except  the 
main  harbor  barrier,  upjn  completion  The 
estimated  annual  cost  for  maintenanc*  and 
operation  Is  $72,000. 

status  of  local  cooperation:  Ir.form.-^l  ris- 
surances  of  local  cooperation  have  been  re- 
ceived Ijeglslation  h.xs  beer,  prepared  and 
IS  unde.-  con.^ideratlon  In  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court  to  authorize  St  are  a^^sistance 
In  meeting  the  requirements  i-"'  Ir>cal  co- 
operation It  IS  expected  th.'it  all  require- 
ments of   local   c  >operrition  will  be  met 

Comparison  of  Federal  est  estimate:  No 
change  from  the  latest  ettimate  submitted 
to  C. ingress, 

FAS"r     BR'.N     H     RESERVOIR.    COIJN. 

1  New  start ) 

Location:  The  project  Is  looatfd  In  the 
city  of  Torrlngton  Conn  on  the  East  Branch 
of  the  Naugatiick  Rivtr.  3  miles  above  its 
confluence   wllli    the   West    Branch 

Authorization       1958  Flood   Control    Act 

Benefit-cost  ratio:   14  to  1. 

Svimmarized  financial  data: 

EstUuatcd  Federal  cost $2,010,000 


Completion  schedule; 

Relocatioi^s December  1962 

Dam December   1»63 

Entire  project Do. 

Justification:  Klood  protection  Is  xirgently 
needed  for  the  Torrlngton  area  and  that 
portion  of  tiie  Naugatuck  River  upstream 
from  the  Thumaston  Reservoir,  Six  major 
floods  have  occurred  ir.  the  past  30  years 
The  greatest  flocxl  of  record,  August  1955. 
took  Six  lives  and  caused  damages  amount- 
ing to  $23,300,000  The  East  Branch  and 
Hall  Meadow  Brook  projects  are  the  two 
reservoir  units  of  the  plan  for  flood  control 
above  the  city  of  Torrington  Had  both  these 
reser\olrs  been  in  operation  during  the  1955 
flood  they  would  have  prevented  $18,500,000 
in  damages  '1  i:ie  East  Branch  Reservoir 
alone  would  have  prevented  damages  in  the 
amount  of  $5,900,000 

Fiscal    ye:ir    1962:    The    requested    amount 
of  $250,000  Will  be  applied  to 

Initiat?  road  relocation $180,000 

Engineering  and  design 45,000 

Si;pervi&ioii  aiid  administration 25,000 


Estimated   non-Federal  cost 890.000 

Cash   contribution 


Other    costs. 


890.  000 


Total      estimated      project 
cost 2    Ov>0   CKiO 


Total 250,000 

Exppndif;irp  o,f  these  funds  will  provide 
for  ec  momi'-;""!  prosecution  of  the  project 
during  the  fl.'^cal  year 

Non-Federal  cost  The  initial  investment 
reqtiired  of  local  interest  in  construction  of 
the  project  is  estimated  at  $890,000  for  lands, 
casements,  and  rights-of-way. 

lyjcai  interests  are  required  to  operate  and 
mrilntaln  the  project  upon  completion.  The 
annual  cost  for  maintenance  operation  Is 
e&tlm.->.ted  at  $2,000. 

Status  of  local  cooperation:  In  1957  the 
Connecticut  Lep.slature  authorized  a  bond 
issue  for  the  purpose  of  fulfllling  all  local 
assurances  for  East  Branch  Reservoir. 

Comparison  of  Federal  cost  estimates:  No 
change  from  the  latest  estimate  submitted 
to  Congress 

HALL     ME.\DOV\      BROCK     RESERVOIR,     CONN, 

(Continuingi 

Location;  Tlie  damsite  Is  located  in  the 
city  of  TLJrrington.  Conn  .  on  Hall  Meadow 
Brook  0  4  mile  above  its  confluence  with  the 
W'e^t   Branch   of   the   Naugatuck   River. 

Authorization;    1958  Flood  Control   Act. 

Benefit-cost  ratio.  3,1  to  1. 

Suinmarized  fir.anclal  data. 

Estimated   Federal   cost-    $2,373,000 


li-.     — =-_^^=  Ettiniated    i,i.n-Federal    cost. 


570.000 


Appropriations     to     June     30. 

1960. 20  000 

Appropriations    for   fiscal    year 

1961 150. 000 


Ca.'^h     contributions. 
Other    costs 


570.  000 


Appropriations  to  date 170,000 

.\ppropr:ations    requested    for 

fiscal  year  1962 250,000 

Balance  to  complete  after  fiscal 

year     1962 1    590   000 

Acctimulated  percent  of  estimated  Federal 
cost : 

Appropriations   to   date 8 

Appropriations  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1962 1...      21 

Physical  data 

Dam  Type,  rolled  earth,  height  95  feet; 
]eneth.  740  feet 

Outlet  Type,  reinforced  concrete,  un- 
g,';ted:    size,  38-lnch  diameter. 

Spillway:  Type,  side  channel:  capacity. 
22  000  cubic  feet  per  second;  length,  175 
feet. 

Reservoir:    Flood   control.   6.150  acre-feet. 

Status  Janu.iry  1,  1961;  Construction  not 
started. 


Total     estimated      project 

cost-- 2  943,000 

Appropriations      to      June       30. 

1960 233.000 

Appropriation      lor      fiscal      year 

1961 "----  940,000 


Appropriations   to   date 1    173.000 

Appropriations     requested     for 

fiscal    year    1962 1.200,000 

Balance  to  complete  after  fiscal 

year    1962 

Acc-amuhited  percent  of  estimated  Federal 
cost: 

Appropriations   to   date 49 

Appropriations       requested      for      fis- 
cal year  1962 100 

Physical  data 
Dam : 

Type  Earthfill. 
Height:  73  feet. 
Length    1  200  feet. 


ill 
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September  12 


Spillway: 

Type:  Ogee. 

Capacity,  cubic  feet  sper  second:   19,200. 

Crest  length,  feet :  100. 
Reservoir  capacity: 

Flood  control  (acre-feet)  :  8,620. 

Permanent  pool  (acre-feet)  :  210. 

Status,  ApT.  1.  1961 


Estimated  non-Federal  cost- 


670^  000 


I'tTO'llt 

compute 

( 'Drnpl"'"'!! 
schf.lulf 

Kt  i<i("il  nm.*'                       

H 

1 

Ifi 

.VovombtT  H»il. 

n.ini  -    .-   --   - - 

Kiilirf  iTiijfft - 

June  iyti2. 
Do. 

Cash   contrlbutions- 
Other    costs 


670.  000 


Total     estimated      project 

cost 6,100.000 

Appropriations      to      June      30. 

1960 261, 000 

Appropriation    for    fiscal    year 

1961 _--  7ie,  000 


Justification:  Flood  protection  is  urgently 
needed  for  the  Torrlngton  area  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  Naugatuck  River  upstream  from 
the  authorized  Thomaston  project.  Dam- 
ages in  the  area  extending  downstream  from 
the  proposed  damsite  on  Hall  Meadow 
Brook  through  Torrlngton  to  the  upstream 
limit  of  the  authorized  Thomaston  Reservoir 
area  In  the  1955  flood  took  six  lives  and 
caused  losses  of  «23.300,0O0.  Operation  of 
the  Hall  Meadow  Brook  Reservoir  project  will 
provide  flood  protection  for  the  Torrlngton 
area,  will  reduce  flood  flows  in  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Naugatuck  River  and,  in  com- 
bination with  the  authorized  East  Branch 
Reservoir,  will  reduce  flood  flows  below  the 
East  Branch. 

Fiscal  year  1962:  The  requested  amount 
of  $1,200,000  will  be  applied  to: 

Complete   road   relocations $340,000 

Complete    construction    of    dam. 

dike  and  diversion  channel 754.000 

Engineering   and  design 11.900 

Supervision  and  administration..         94.100 

Total 1 .  200 .  000 

Expenditure  of  these  funds  will  provide 
for  economical  prosecution  and  physical 
completion  of  the  project  during  the  fiscal 
year. 

Non-Federal  costs:  The  initial  investment 
required  of  local  interests  in  construction  of 
the  project  is  estimated  at  $535,000  for  lands 
and  easements,  $16,000  for  relocation  of  util- 
ities, and  $19,000  for  reservoir  clearing,  a  to- 
tal of  $570,000. 

Local  interests  are  required  to  maintain 
and  operate  the  project  upon  completion. 
The  annual  cost  for  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion is  estimated  at  $3,000. 

Status  of  local  cooperation:  Local  interests 
are  required  to  provide,  without  cost  to  the 
United  States,  all  lands,  easements  and 
rights-of-way  necessary  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  project.  In  1957  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  au- 
thorized a  bond  issue  for  the  ftilfllling  of  all 
local  assurance  for  Mad  River,  Hall  Meadow 
and  East  Branch  Reservoirs.  Land  acquisi- 
tion is  underway. 

Comparison  of  Federal  cost  estimate:  The 
current  Federal  cost  estimate  of  $2,373,000 
Is  an  increase  of  $163,000  over  the  latest  esti- 
mate ($2,210,000)  submitted  to  Congress. 
The  change  In  estimate  is  based  on  comple- 
tion of  detailed  design  studies,  including  the 
addition  of  a  diversion  channel  between  the 
Hall  Meadow  Brook  and  Reuben  Hart  Reser- 
voirs, offset  in  part  by  low  bids  for  principal 
construction  features. 

MAD     RIVER     RESERVOIR,     CONN. 

(Continuing) 

Location:  The  project  is  located  in  the 
town  of  Winchester,  Conn.,  about  2.2  miles 
above  the  confluence  with  the  Still  River  aiju 
about  0.3  mile  northwest  of  the  city  of 
Winsted. 

Authorization:    1958  Flood  Control  Act. 

Benefit-cost  ratio:  1.6  to  1. 
Summarized  financial  data: 

Estimated   Federal   cost $5,480,000 


Appropriations    to    date 979.000 

Appropriations     requested    for 

fiscal  year   1962 1.800.000 

Balance  to  complete  after  fiscal 

year    1962 2.651.000 

Accumulated    percent    of    estimated    Fed- 
eral cost : 

Appropriations    to    date. 18 

Appropriations     requested     for     fiscal 

year    1962 51 

Pliysical  data 
Dam: 

Type:   Earthflll. 

Height:    178  feet. 

Length:    910  feet. 
Spillway : 

Type:    Side  channel. 

Capacity;    29.500  cubic  feet  per  sijcond. 

Crest  length:    340   feet 
Reservoir  capacity: 

Flood  control:   9.700  acre-feet. 

Permanent   pool:    188  acre-feet. 


H,ill  Meadow  and  East  Branch  Reservoirs. 
Land  acquisition  by  the  State  of  Connecticut 
is  underway. 

Comparison  of  Federal  cost  estimate  The 
current  Federal  cost  estimate  of  $5  430,000  is 
a  decrease  of  $540,000  from  the  latest  esti- 
mate ($5,970,000)  submitted  to  Congress. 
The  current  estimate  i.s  based  on  detailed  de- 
sign studies. 

PAWCATUCK,    CONN. 

(New  start) 

Location:    The    project    is    located    on    the 
Pawcatuck  River  at  Pawcatuck.  Conn. 
Authorization:    1960  Flood  Control  Act. 
Benefit-cost  ratio:  2.1  to  1. 
Summarized  financial  data: 

Estimated  Federal   cost... $419,000 

Estimated  non-Federal  cost 176,  000 

Cash   contributions 86.000 

Other    costs 90.000 


Status  January  1,  1961:  ConstructiOh  not 
started. 

Completion  schedule: 

Relocations September!!  962. 

Dam October  1983. 

Entire  project Do.      j 

Justification:  Flood  protection  is  urgently 
needf-d  for  the  protection  of  Winsted.  Conn  , 
and  downstream  areas  Six  major  floods  have 
occurred  in  the  Mad  River  Basin  since  1900. 
In  the  greatest  flood  of  record.  August  1955, 
seven  lives  were  lost  and  damages  down- 
stream of  the  Mad  River  Dam  site  were  over 
$18  million  The  operation  of  the  Mad  River 
Dam  and  Reservoir  would  reduce  flood  dam- 
ages in  rer.chps  of  tlie  Mad  and  Still  Rivers 
downstream  from  the  project  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Still  River  and  Sandy  Brook. 

Fiscal  year  1962:  The  requested  iujiount 
of  $1,800,000  will  be  applied  to: 

Continue  road   relocations $546,000 

Continue  construction  of  dam 1.077.000 

Initiate  reservoir  clearing 5.000 

Engineering    and    design 14.000 

Supervision  and  r\rtminlstratlon.-  168,000 


Total. 


.-   1.800.000 


Expenditure  of  these  fluids  will  provide 
for  economical  prosecution  of  the  project 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

Non-Federal  costs:  The  initial  investment 
reqviired  of  local  interests  in  construction  of 
the  project  i.;  estimated  at  $345  000  for  lands, 
easements,  and  rights-of-way,  and  $2.S,000  for 
relocation  of  urilities,  a  total  of  $670,000. 

Local  intere<;L.-.  also  are  required  to  main- 
tain and  op'>ratf  the  project  upon  oSmple- 
tion.  The  a'-.niial  cost  for  maintenance  and 
operation  is  estimated  at  $1,000. 

Statu.<='  of  local  cooperation:  Local  Interests 
are  required  to  provide,  without  cost  to  the 
United  States,  all  lands,  easements  and 
riphts-of-way  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion and  Ojjeration  of  the  project,  and  zone 
tne  channel  through  the  damage  ar^'ris  to 
prevent  further  encroachments  and  to  re- 
quire removal  and  prevent  replacenaient  of 
obstructive  or  haz.'xrdous  structures  along 
the  channel  whenever  they  become  obsolete. 
In  19.".7  tlie  Le<ii.«!L\mre  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut authorized  a  bond  issue  for  the  ful- 
filling of  all  locv^l  assurances  for  Madi  River, 


Total  estimated  project  cost.  595,  000 

Appropriations  to  June  30.  1960.  lO.OoO 
Appropriations     for     fiscal     year 

1961 ---  38.  000 


Appropriations  to  date 48  000 

Appropriations  requested  for  fis- 
cal year  1962 371    000 

Balance   to  complete   after  fiscal 

year    1962.. 

Accumulated  percent  of  estimated  Federal 
cost : 

Appropriations   to  date 11 

Appropriations  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1962 .-    100 

Physical  data 

Dike:  Type,  earlhftll;  length  and  height, 
2.386  by  15  feet. 

Ploodwall:  Type,  concrete  T-wall;  length 
and  height.  208  by  10  feet 

Pumping  plant:  Structure,  brick  and  con- 
crete block;  size,  25  by  33  feet;  pumps,  two 
20,000  gallons  per  minute;  sluice  gates,  two 
4  by  4  feet. 

Status  January  1.  1961  Construction  not 
started. 

Dikes  and  fioodwalls June   1962 

Pumping  plant Do 

Entire  project Do 

Justification:  The  Pawcatuck  project 
would  afford  complete  tidal-fiood  protection 
to  about  31  acres  of  industrial  and  residential 
property  in  Pawcatuck.  The  area  contains 
the  two  largest  industrial  plants  m  Pawca- 
tuck. as  well  as  a  number  of  dwellings. 
Nearly  50  percent  of  tiie  total  flood  damages 
in  the  1954  hurricane  were  sustained  within 
the  Pawcatuck  area  of  protection,  although 
geographically  it  covers  about  2  percent  of 
the  entire  flooded  area.  A  recurrence  of 
Hurricane  Carol  (August  3.  1954)  with  a 
flood  stage  of  10  4  feet  above  mean  sea  level 
would  cause  damages  estimated  at  $920- 
000.  at  1958  price  levels,  within  the  Pawca- 
tuck protection  area;  and  that  of  the  1938 
hurricane  would  cause  damages  of  $1,290,000 
These  damages  would  be  entirely  eliminated 
by  completion  of  this  project. 

Fiscal  year  1962:  The  requested  amount  of 
$371,000  (Federal  funds)    will  be  applied  to 

Initiation  and  completion  of  dikes 

and  flood  walls $250   000 

Initiation      and      completion      of 

pumping  station 85.000 

Engineering   and    design 7.  OOO 

Supervision  and  administration 29.000 


Total. 


371.  OOO 


Non-Federal  costs:  The  Initial  Investment 
required  of  local  Interests  in  construction 
of  the  project  is  estimated  at  $176,000  broken 
down   as  follows ; 

Lands  and  rights-of-way .$80  (X)0 

Relocations 10.  000 


1961 
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Non -Federal  contributions  '30  pw- 
cent  of  total  estimated  cost  less 
the  cost  of  lands,  damages,  re- 
locations and  preauthonzation 
studies)..- —       86.000 


Total 176.000 

Local  interest.''  are  required  to  maintain 
and  oi>erate  the  project  upon  conipletion 
The  estimated  annual  cost  for  maintenance 
and  operation  is  $5,600. 

Status  of  local  ccK)peration :  Officials  for 
tlie  town  of  Stonlngton  and  the  State  of 
Connecticut  favor  the  project  It  is  be- 
lieved that  local  requirements  will  be  met 
when   requested 

Comparison  of  Federal  cost  estimate'  No 
change  from  the  latest  estimate  submitted 
to  Congress. 

rOX     POINT      BARRIER       BI 

Location:  The  project  la  located  on  tlie 
Providence  River  at  Fox  Point,  in  the  city  of 
Providence,  R  I 

Authorization      1958  FUod   Control   Act. 

Benefit-cost   ratio     2  3   to   1 

S-.:mmarlzed  financial  data: 

Estimated   Federal  cost 111.944,000 

Estimated    non-Federal    cost.       5.076,000 

Cash   contributions 3.876.000 

Other    costs 1.200.000 

Total    estimated    project 

cost 17.020.000 

Appropriations    to    June    30. 

1960 984.000 

.\pproprlatlons  for  fiscal  year 

19C1 752.000 

Appropriations   to   date..        1.736.000 

Appropriations    requested    for 

fiscal  year  1962 3,  200  Ov>0 

Balance  to  complete  after  fis- 
cal   year    1962 7.008.000 

Accumulated  percent  of  estimated  Federal 

cost : 

Appropriations  to  date 15 

Appropriations  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1962 --      41 

Physical   data 

River  barriers:  Type,  concrete  gravity, 
length  and  height.  290  by  48  feet 

River  gates  Structure,  reinforced  concrete. 
six,  148  by  61  5  by  58  feet  high;  gates, 
three — 40  by  40  feet  tainters;  operating 
mechanism,  electric  hoist 

C<x)ling  water  canal:  Size.  1.450  feet  long 
by  70  feet  to  150  feet  wide;  structure,  steel 
and  timber  wall. 

Ptimping  plant :  Structure,  reinforced  con- 
crete: size.  214  by  91  by  95  feet  high;  pumps. 
five — 120-Inch.  150-revolutions  per  minute: 
motors,  five — 4.300-horsepower  electric:  cool- 
ing water  gates,  two — 10  by   15  feet,  slide. 

Land  dikes:  Type,  earth  with  rock  facing: 
length  and  height,  1.850  by  17  feet,  maxi- 
mum; gates,  3  vehicular. 

Status.  Jan.   1.  1961 


Cooline  w-atw  nmiU. 
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(■>romi<Ls  iukI  uUlilies. 
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....-lo 

....'lo 

1  rerront.... 


Comiletion 
sche<lule 


.\>:»rfh  \^A. 
l>o. 

.'k'litcnilor  h«J. 
March  1964. 


Justification:  The  Fox  Point  barrier  will 
provide  full  protection  for  the  center  of 
Providence  ir<i\r\  Ftorm-tlde  floodine  The 
barrier  will  protect  the  downtown  area  where 
35  percent  of  the  total  experienced  damage 
In   the  Narragansett   Bay  area  lias  occurred. 

The  N.irragiiusctt  Bay  area  has  experienced 
heavy  tidal  flood  losses  In  recent  hurri- 
canes. Hurricane  tidal  surges  are  funneled 
Into  the  bay  and  flood  den-se!y  populated 
and  developed  areas,  especially  in  the  vicin- 


ity of  Providence,  Newport,  and  Fall  River. 
Flood  losses  are  cj^tlmated  at  $120  million 
for  the  September  1938  hurr.cane  and  $92 
million  for  the  August  1954  hurricane.  Over 
260  li\es  were  lost  In  Narragansett  Bay  and 
along  the  Rhode  Isl.iUd  coast  during  the 
1938  and  1954  hurricanes  It  Is  estimated 
liiai  a  recvirrence  of  a  flo<,)d  of  1938  magni- 
tude under  present  ec'inomlc  conditions 
would  cause  over  $42  million  damage  In  the 
Fox  Point  protection  area  These  losses 
would   be  prevented   by   the  project 

Fiscal  year  1962  The  requested  amount  of 
$3,200,000  (Federal  funds  i  wiil  be  applied 
to. 

Complete   cooling    water   canal $580  000 

Continue   contract    for    construc- 
tion of  remainder  of  project 2,360.000 

Engineering  and  design 30.000 

.S'lprrvisiou    and    administration.  230000 

Total 3.200.000 

Non-Federal  costs:  Tlie  Initial  Investment 
required  of  local  interests  in  construction  of 
the  project  is  estimated  at  $5,076,000,  broken 
down  as  follows; 

Lands  and  rights-of-way $1,200  000 

Non-Federal  contributions  (30 
percent  of  U'tal  estimated  c<.->si 
less  the  cos:  of  lands,  tiriniages, 
relocatu.>ns,  and  preauthonza- 
tion studies.! 3,876.000 

Total 5,  076.  000 

Local  interests  are  required  to  maintain 
and  operate  the  project  upon  completion 
The  estimated  ai:nual  cost  for  maintenance 
and  operation  is  $93.0(X) 

Status  of  local  cooperation:  In  a  letter 
dated  September  10.  1958.  from  the  mayor 
of  Providence.  R.I  .  local  Interests  agreed  to 
requiremeiits  of  local  cooperation 

The  city  of  Providence  has  practically  com- 
jilcted  tlie  real  estate  map  and  appraisals  of 
the  properties  involved  and  has  initiated 
If.nd  acqtilsltion.  Agreements  have  been 
reached  with  the  city  of  Providence  and  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  whereby  the  local  cash 
contribution  will  be  av.iUable  as  required 

Comp.^r.son  of  Federal  cost  estimate  The 
current  Federal  estimate  1*11.944,000)  is  an 
incre;ise  of  $513,000  over  the  Iate.st  estimate 
submitted  to  Congress  ($11,420,000 1 .  This 
Increase  represents  70  percent  (Federal 
Eh.\re)  of  the  total  Increase  for  the  project 
and  Is  the  proportionate  shpj-e  of  the  in- 
crea.sed  cost  for  lands  and  damages,  cooling 
water  canal  construction,  and  englnoering 
and  design 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  New  Eng- 
land planning  i)rojecis  follow: 

THREE    RIVERS      MASS 

(Initiation  of  planning) 
Location  and  description:  Tlie  project  is 
located  at  the  confluence  of  the  Swift  and 
Quaboag  Rivers  with  the  CliiL-npee  River  In 
the  town  of  Pulmer.  M.i^s  Tlie  project  pro- 
\ides  for  channel  Improvement  modification 
of  two  highway  and  one  railro;\d  bridges 
and  removal  of   the  existing  dam. 

Authorization:   1960  Flood  Control  Act. 
Benefit-cost  ratio:   1.3  to  1. 

Summarised  financial  data: 

Estimated    Federal    cost $1,270,000 

Estimated  non-Federal  cost 460.000 

C.Tsh  contribution (M 

Ot her 460,  000 

Total      estimated      project 

cost 1.730,000 

Prec  .nstruction  planning  ^tl- 

mate IIO.OOO 

An;iropriations     to     June     30. 

1961 ' 10,000 

Planning    allocation    for    fiscal 

year     1962 50,  OOO 

Balance  to  complete  precon- 
strucllon  planning  after  fis- 
cal   year    1962 50.000 


"  Prer.i.tthorlzatlon  studies  coste  only. 

»  Local  interests  are  required  to  assume  at 
least  20  percent  of  the  project  cost,  exclu- 
sive of  costs  for  planning  with  credit  allowed 
for  the  cost  or  fair  value  of  items  specifically 
required  No  cash  contribution  is  presently 
required 

Justification  Construction  of  the  Three 
Rivers  local  protecuon  project  Is  required 
to  reduce  flood  damages  at  the  industrial 
center  of  the  t^'Wn  Four  major  floods  have 
(x-curred  since  1935  Two  were  in  March 
1936  and  one  each  In  September  1938  and 
.^ugtist  1955  Recurrence  of  the  August 
1955  flood  would  cause  damages  estimated 
at  $6,550,000  in  the  TTiree  Rivers  area,  after 
reductions  afforded  by  the  existing  Barre 
Falls  Reservoir.  The  authorized  Conant 
Brook  Reservoir  would  prevent  $2,140,000  of 
these  recurring  losses  and  the  Three  Rivers 
project  would   prevent   $3,765,000. 

Non-Federal  costs:  Local  interests  are  re- 
quired to  assume  at  least  20  percent  of  the 
cost  I  except  costs  of  planning,  design,  and 
acquisition  of  water  rights  i  of  the  com- 
pleu-d  project,  payable  either  as  construction 
pr<x-eeds  or  pursuant  to  a  contract  providing 
for  repayment  with  interest  within  50  years 
The  actual  cost,  or  fair  market  value  of 
lands,  easements  rights-of-way.  and  work 
performed  or  services  rendered  prior  to  com- 
pletion of  construction  of  the  project,  which 
are  furnished  by  a  non-Federal  entity,  shall 
lae  included  in  the  share  of  the  cost  to  be 
borne  by  the  non-Federal  entity.  Local  in- 
terests are  specifically  required  to:  Furnish 
all  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  for 
construction;  make  necessary  alterations  to 
roads,  highway  bridges,  sewers,  and  utilities: 
obtain  necessary  rights  to  permit  the  United 
States  to  remove  the  New  England  Power 
Co.  dam  and  powerhotise  on  the  Chl- 
copee  River,  hold  and  save  the  United 
States  free  from  damages  due  to  the  con- 
structions works,  permit  no  encroachment 
on  improved  channels  including  the  water- 
way areas  under  the  bridges;  and  maintain 
and  operate  all  the  works  after  completion 
The  initial  Investment  required  of  local  In- 
terests in  construction  of  the  project  is 
estimated  at  $17,000  for  lands  and  damages 
and  $443,000  for  relocations. 

Status  of  local  cooperation:  Local  interests 
are  able  and  willing  to  furnish  the  necessary 
items  of  cooperation.  The  board  of  select- 
men of  the  town  of  Palmer.  Mas.":  .  has  given 
assurances  that  the  New  England  Power 
Co.  has  offered  to  deed  the  dam  and 
powerhouse  to  the  town  for  removal  for 
flood  Control  purposes  and  that  the  town  will 
provide  nil  other  furnis  of  local  coof>eration 

Comparison  of  Federal  estimates:  The  cur- 
rent Federal  cost  estimate  of  $1,270,000  re- 
flects an  Increase  of  $10,000  over  the  latest 
estimate  submitted  to  Congress  of  $1,260,000 
The  increase  is  due  to  the  inclusion  of  llie 
cost.>  of  preauUiorization  studies 

WEST  THOMPSON  RESERVOIR,  CONN. 

(Initiation  of  plannltigi 
Location  and  description-  The  project  Is 
located  on  the  Qumebaug  River  m  the  town 
of  Thompson.  Conn  .  2  miles  upt^trcam  from 
the  city  of  Putnam.  The  project  provides 
for  a  rolled  e.'^rthfill  dam  approximately  2,400 
feet  lone:  witli  a  maximum  height  of  70  feet 
above  streambed  and  ar.  earth  dike  400  feet 
long  and  24  feet  high.  A  side  channel  spill- 
way. 313  feet  long,  would  be  constructed  in 
rock  on  the  right  abutment.  At  spillway 
crest  elevation  341  feet  m.s.l  .  the  reser\o!r 
would  have  a  flood  control  storage  capacity 
of  25.000  acre-feet. 

Av;thorization :   1960  Flood  Control  Act. 
Benefit -cost  ratio:   1.3  to  1. 

Sammarlzed  financial  data: 

Estimated  Federal   cost $4,060,000 

Estimated  non-Federal  cost 

Cash    contributions 

Other   costs 

Total 4,060,000 
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Preconstruction  planning  esti- 
mate          312,000 

Appropriations     to     June     30, 

1961 1  20,  000 

Planning   allocation  for   fiscal 

year  1962 150,000 

Balance  to  complete  precon- 
struction planning  after  fis- 
cal year  1962 142,000 

'  Preavahorlzation  studies  costs  only. 

Justification:  West  Thompson  Dam  and 
Reservoir  is  a  unit  in  tlie  comprehensive 
plan  lor  flood  protection  for  the  Qulnebaug 
River  Valley.  The  plan  includes  four  other 
reservoirs  of  which  three  are  complete  or 
essentially  complete  and  one  is  under  con- 
struction. Six  major  floods  have  occurred 
in  the  Quinebaug  River  Valley  in  the  last 
30  years  causing  widespread  damage  and 
disruption  of  the  basin  economy.  The 
maximum  flood  occurred  in  August  1955.  It 
took  eight  lives  and  caused  damages  in  the 
amount  of  $55,550,000  at  1957  price  levels. 
The  four  flood  control  reservoirs  would  have 
prevented  $36,880,000  of  this  loss,  had  they 
been  completed.  Completion  and  operation 
of  the  West  Thompson  Dam  and  Reservoir 
would  have  prevented  an  additional  $6,710.- 
000  in  damages. 

Status  of  local  cooperation:  Local  inter- 
ests are  required  to  zone,  in  accordance  with 
State  law  and  regulations,  the  channel 
through  the  downstream  damage  areas  to 
prevent  further  encroachment  and  to  pre- 
vent the  replacement  of  obstructive  or  haz- 
ardous structures  along  the  channel  when- 
ever they  become  obsolete.  The  State  of 
Connecticut,  through  its  water  resources 
commission  has  established  encroachment 
lines  on  the  Quinebaug  River.  This  action 
fulfills  the  requirements  of  local  cooperation. 

Comparison  of  Federal  cost  estimate;  The 
current  Federal  cost  estimate  of  $4,060,000 
is  an  increase  of  $30,000  over  the  latest  esti- 
mate submitted  to  Congress.  The  increase 
is  an  adjustment  in  the  cost  of  supervision 
and  administration  due  to  a  reanalysis  of 
requirements. 

STAMFORD,    CONN. 

(Initiation  of  planning) 

Location  and  description:  The  project  is 
located  on  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island 
Sound  about  20  miles  east  of  New  York 
City.  The  project  provides  for  dlltes  and 
floodwalls  extending  from  Cummings  Park 
westerly  across  the  East  Branch,  terminating 
In  high  ground  on  the  easterly  side  of  the 
West  Branch  of  Stamford  Harbor.  Total 
length  of  dikes  and  floodwalls  is  about 
10,700  feet.  A  gated  navigation  opening 
would  be  provided  in  the  East  Branch.  A 
pumping  station  would  be  provided  to  evac- 
uate   interior    drainage. 

Authorization:      1960    Flood    Control    Act. 

Benefit-cost  ratio:   1.4  to  1. 

Summarized  financial  data: 

Estimated   Federal  cost    (Corps 

of    Engineers) $3,080,000 

Estimated    Federal    cost    (U.S. 

Coast  Guard) 14,000 

Estimated    non-Federal    cost__     2.556,000 

Cash    contributions 2.286.000 

Other    costs 270.000 


to  tidal  flooding  caused  by  hurricanes  and 
other  great  storms,  and  faces  the  continu- 
ing threat  of  similar  damage  In  the  future. 
The  project  will  provide  complete  tidal- 
flood  protection  to  about  460  acres  of  prop- 
erty in  the  city  of  Stamford,  below  an 
elevation  of  11.0  feet  mean  sea  level  that 
were  inundated  in  the  hurricane  of  Septem- 
ber 21.  1938.  and  August  31.  1954  A  re- 
currence of  the  tidal  flood  of  record  wiould 
cause  losses  estimated  at  $5,790,000. 

Non-Federal  co.sts:  Local  interests  are  re- 
quired to  provide  all  lands,  easements  and 
rights-of-way;  accomplish  all  modifications 
and  relocations  of  buildings  and  utilities; 
bear  30  percent  of  the  total  first  cost  with 
credit  allowed  for  the  vaitie  of  lands  and 
relocations;  contribute  the  capitalized  value 
of  aniiual  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
East  Branch  barrier,  which  will  be  operated 
by  the  United  States;  hold  and  save  the 
United  States  free  from  damage  dtie  to  the 
construction  works;  and  maintain  audi  op- 
erate all  the  works  except  the  East  Brianch 
barrier  after  completion.  The  initial  in- 
vestment required  of  local  interests  in  con- 
struction of  the  authorized  projet|t  is 
estimated  at  $2.556000.  as  follows:  lands 
and  damages  $150,000.  relocations  (sewers) 
$120,000.  cash  contribution  $1,406,000,  and 
cash  contribtuion  in  lieu  of  maintenance 
and  operation  of  main  harbor  barrier, 
$880,000.  The  annual  cost  for  mainteiiance 
and  operation   is  estimated  at   $11.000,| 

Status  of  Ux:al  cooperation:  Assurances 
have  not  been  requested.  Local  interests 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  all  o<tindi- 
tions  of  local  cooperation  would  be  mfet  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

Comparison  of  Federal  cost  estimates]  The 
current  Federal  cost  estimate  of  $3,080,000 
and  the  latest  estimate  submitted  to  Con- 
erress  are   the  same. 

NORTHFIELD    BROOK     RESERVOIR.     CONH  . 

(Continuation  of  planning) 

Location  and  description:  The  damtSte  is 
located  in  Thomaston,  Conn.,  on  Northfleld 
Brook.  1.3  miles  \ipstream  from  its  cqnflu- 
ence  with  the  Naugatuck  River.  The 
project  provides  for  a  rolled  earthflll  dam, 
approximately  800  feet  long  with  a  ijnaxl- 
mum  height  of  118  feet  above  streainbed. 
A  chute  spillway  with  an  ogee  weir  70  feet 
long  would  be  founded  on  rock  in  the  Irlght 
abutment  of  the  dam 

Authorization:  1960  Flood  Control  4tt. 
Benefit-cost  ratio:    2.0  to  1.  | 

Summarized    financial    data. 

Estimated    Federal   cost $1.62p.  000 

Estimated    non-Federal    cost.- 

Cash    contribution 

Other  costs _. 


Total    estimated    project 

cost 5,650.000 

Preconstruction  planning  esti- 
mate    400. 000 

Appropriations     to     June     30, 

1961 ' 50. 000 

Planning    allocation    for    fiscal 

year    1962 100,000 

Balance  to  complete  precon- 
struction planning  after  fis- 
cal year  1962 250.000 

'  Preauthorization  studies  costs  only. 

Justification:  The  city  of  Stamford.  Conn  . 
has  sustained  heavy  damage  in  the  past  due 


160, 000 
=  710,  000 
12)0,000 


tection  projects  in  the  city  of  Torrington 
would  have  reduced  the  losses  in  this  area 
by  $149  million.  The  Northfield  Brook  Re.s- 
ervoir  together  with  the  remaining  reser- 
voirs making  up  the  comprehensive  plan, 
namely  Black  Rock,  Hop  Brook  and  Han- 
cock Brook  Reservoirs,  would  have  prevented 
an  additional  $24,800,000  in  damages. 
Non-Federal  costs:  None  required 
Status  of  local  cooperation  Local  interests 
are  required  to  establish  encroachment  lines 
downstream  from  the  dam  to  permit  rea- 
sonable, efficient  reservoir  operation.  Stale 
legislation  permits  the  State  water  resources 
commission  to  establish  encroachment  lines. 
Such  lines  have  been  established  on  the 
Naugatuck  River  and  no  difficulty  is  antici- 
pated  on   Northfield   Brook 

Comparison  of  Federal  cost  estimates:  No 
change  from  latest  estimate  submitted  to 
Congress. 

HANCOCK  BROOK  RESERVOIR,  CONN. 

(Continuation  of  planning) 

Location  and  description:  The  project  is 
located  on  Hancock  Brook  in  the  town  of 
Plymouth.  Conn.,  3.4  miles  upstream  from 
its  confluence  with  the  Naugatuck  River 
The  project  provides  for  a  rockfiU  dam  ap- 
proximately 615  feet  long  with  a  maximum 
height  of  50  feet  above  streambed.  A  chute 
spillway  with  an  ogee  weir  approximately  145 
feet  long  would  be  founded  on  rock  in  the 
right  abutment  of  the  dam. 

Authorization:     1960    Flood    Control    Act. 
Benefit-cost  ratio:  1.8  to  1. 
Summarized  financial  data: 

Estimated  Federal  cost $2,  520.  000 

Estimated  non-Federal  cost 

Cash  contribution 

Other    costs 


Total       estimated       project 

cost 1.64|D.000 

Preconstruction  planning  es- 
timate  

Appropriations  to  June  30, 
1961 

Planning  allocation  for  fiscal 
year    1962 

Balance  to  complete  precon- 
struction planning  after  fis- 
cal  year   1962 

Includes   $10,000  preauthorization  | Stud- 
ies costs. 

Justification:  Construction  of  the  Sorth- 
field  Brook  Dam  and  Reservoir  Is  required 
as  part  of  the  comprehensive  plan  of  fiood 
protection  for  the  Naugatuck  River  Valley. 
This  valley  comprises  the  largest  nonferrous 
metal  manufacturing  area  in  the  Nation; 
over  one-third  of  the  Nation's  brass  and 
bronze  is  produced  In  this  area.  A  recur- 
rence of  the  1955  flood  at  1958  price  levels 
wotild  have  catised  damages  of  $194  njiUion 
in  the  area  downstream  from  Thomaston 
Reservoir  The  operation  of  the  autliorized 
Thomaston,  Hall  Meadow  and  East  Branch 
Re.servoirs  together  with  the  two  small  pro- 


Total  estimated  project  cost.     2.  520  000 

Preconstruction  planning  esti- 
mate  230. 000 

Appropriations     to     June     30, 

1961 '95  000 

Planning    allocation    for    fiscal 

year    1962 135.000 

Balance  to  complete  precon- 
struction planning  after 
fiscal  year  1962 ._ _. 

'  Includes  $20,000  preauthorization  studies 

costs. 

Justification:  Construction  of  the  Hancock 
Brook  Dam  and  Reservoir  Is  required  as  part 
of  the  comprehensive  plan  of  flood  protec- 
tion for  the  Naugatuck  River  Valley.  This 
valley  comprises  the  largest  nonferrous  metal 
manufacturing  area  in  the  Nation;  over  one- 
third  of  the  Nation's  brass  and  bronze  is  pro- 
duced in  this  area.  A  recurrence  of  the  1955 
flood  at  1958  price  levels  wovUd  have  caused 
damage  of  $194  million  in  the  area  down- 
stream from  Thomaston  Reservoir.  The 
operation  of  the  authorized  Thomaston.  Hall 
Meadow  and  East  Branch  Reservoirs  together 
with  the  two  small  local  protection  projects 
in  the  city  of  Torrington  would  have  re- 
duced the  losses  in  this  area  by  $149  mii- 
llon.  The  Hancock  Brook  Reservoir  together 
with  the  remaining  reservoirs  making  up 
the  comprehensive  plan,  namely  Northfleld 
Brook,  Hop  Brook  and  Black  Rock  Reservoirs 
would  have  prevented  an  additional  $24  800- 
000  in  damages. 

Non-Federal  costs:  None  required 
Status  of  local  cooperation  Local  interests 
are  required  to  establish  encroachment  lines 
downstream  from  the  dam  to  permit  reason- 
able. efRclent  reservoir  operation.  State  leg- 
islation permits  the  State  water  resources 
commission  to  establish  encroachment  lines 
Such  lines  have  been  established  on  the 
Naugatuck  River  and  no  difficulty  is  antici- 
pated  on   Hancock   BrcKjk. 

Comparison  of  Federal  cost  estimates  No 
change  from  latest  estimate  submitted  to 
Congress. 


J 
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COLEBROOK    RT.  tr.    RE.SERVOIR.    CONN 

(Initiation  of  planning) 
Location  and  description:  The  project  Is 
located  on  the  West  Branch,  Farmington  Riv- 
er, in  the  town  of  Coletarook,  Litchfield  Coun- 
ty. Conn  .  about  3  3  miles  vipstream  from  the 
confluence  of  tlie  We-^t  Branch  with  the  Still 
River.  The  project  provides  for  an  earth 
and  rockflll  dam  approximately  1.160  feet 
long,  with  a  maximum  height  of  211  feet 
above  streambed,  and  an  earth  dike  about 
530  feet  long  to  prevent  reservoir  overflow 
Into  Sandy  Brook  At  spillway  crest  eleva- 
tion. 747  feet,  the  capacity  of  the  reservoir 
would  Include  13,000  acre-feet  In  the  Hog- 
back Reservoir  pool.  30.700  arre-feet  of  water 
supply  storage  and  50,8(X)  acre-feet  for  flood 
control  storage 

Authorization:  1960  Flood  Control  Act 
Benefit-cost  ratio:    1  4  to  1 
Summarized  financial  data: 

Estimated    Federal    cost $11,300,000 

Estimated  non-Federal  cost..  (-) 

Cash    contribution (») 

Other 

Total  estimated  project  cost-     11  300  00<J 

Preconstruction  planning  es- 
timate     570  000 

Appropriations     to     June     30. 

1961 20.000 

Planning  allocation  for   fiscal 

year    1962 50,000 

Balance  to  complete  precon- 
struction planning  after  fis- 
cal year   1962 500,000 

Preauthorization  studies  costs  only 
-  Local  intere.sts  are  required  to  reimburse 
the  Federal  Government  for  costs  allocated 
to  water  supply  storage  over  a  period  not  to 
exceed  50  years  after  use  of  this  storage  Is 
initiated  The  reimburseniein  lias  not  been 
determined 

Justiflcatii.in  Construction  of  the  Cole- 
brook  River  Reservoir  is  required  to  reduce 
fiood  damages  at  f>op\Uation  centers  on  the 
Farmington  River  The  addition  of  water 
supply  storage  will  enable  both  features  to 
be  accomplished  to  mutual  advantage.  The 
operation  of  Colebrook  Ri\er  Reservoir  to- 
gether with  the  local  protection  reservoir  at 
Sucker  Brook  will  prevent  $20,180,000  of  the 
$29,430,000    flood    losses    which    would    occur 

In  a  recurring  August  1955  flood  (1958  base) 
after  reductions  made  possible  through  op- 
eration of  the  Mad  River  Reservoir  (under 
construction  i  . 

Non-Federal  cosia  Local  interests  are  re- 
quired to  reimburse  the  Federal  Government 
for  costs  allocated  to  water  supply  storage 
over  a  periixl  not  to  exceed  50  years  after 
vise  of  this  storage  begins  The  reimburse- 
ment required  has  ni>t  been  determined 

Status  of  local  c<xiperation  The  Hartford 
(Conn  I  Metrojxilltan  Water  District  has  ex- 
pressed strong  interest  m  the  water  supply 
features.  The  degree  of  local  cooperation 
will  be  determined  during   project  design 

Comparison  of  Federal  cost  estimates;  Fed- 
eral cost  estimate  of  $11,300,000  is  an  in- 
crease of  $4,300,000  over  the  latest  e5;timate 


($7  million)  submitted  to  Congress.  The  in- 
crease Is  due  to  inclusion  of  the  cost  of 
water  supply  storage  in  the  Federal  project 

LOWER    WOONSOCKET,    R.I 

(Initiation  of  planning i 
I-ocation  and  description:  The  project  is 
located  on  the  Blackstone  River  and  the 
tributary  Mill  and  Peters  Rivers  in  the  city 
of  Woonsocket.  R  I  The  project  consists  of 
three  fl(x>d  protection  units,  protecting  the 
Social  and  Hamlet  districts  and  an  area  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bernon  Dams,  Tlie  project 
includes  about  9.500  linear  feet  of  levees  and 
flood  walls.  4.640  linear  teei  of  channel  im- 
provement. 2.3(X)  linear  feet  of  reinforced 
concrete  diversion  conduit,  and  two  pumping 
plants  to  dispose  of  interior  storm  drainage 
.Authorization:  1960  Flood  Control  Act 
Benefit  cost  ratio  1  4  to  1. 
S'lmmarized  financial  data: 

Estimated  Federal  cost $3,010  000 

Estimated  non-Federal  cost 1,285.000 

Cash  contribution 570.000 

Other    costs 715,000 

Total  estimated  project  cost.     4.295,000 

Preconstruction  planning  esti- 
mate   290, 000 

Appropriations     to     June     30, 

1961 20, 000 

Planning   allocation   for   fiscal 

year    1962 130  OOO 

Balance  to  complete  precon- 
struction planning  aft*r  fis- 
cal year   1962 140,000 

•  Preauthorization    study    cost*    only. 

Justification  Pour  floods  of  major  propor- 
tions have  been  experienced  since  1927  The 
greatest  flood  of  record,  .\ugust  1955.  caused 
damage  eetlinated  at  $12,300,000  in  the 
Woonsocket  area  downstream  from  South 
Main  Street.  Flood  protection  is  reqtiired 
for  270  acres  of  the  highly  developed, 
thickly  settled  area  of  Lower  Woonsocket 
This  area,  which  was  inundated  in  1956.  in- 
cluded more  than  300  buildings  of  all  types. 
housing  more  th.-in  20  indvistrial  concerns 
which  employ  some  2.800  persons  Tlie  proj- 
ect would  reduce  the  average  annual  dam- 
ages by  about  65  percent  and  would  permit 
increased  utilization  of  the  protected  area 
The  project  woxUd  prevent  recurrence  of 
much  r-r  the  damage  catised  by  recent 
.storms 

Non-Federal  costs  Local  Interests  are  re- 
quired to  fvirnish  all  lands,  easements,  and 
rights-of-way;  perform  all  relocations  of 
roads  and  utilities,  hold  and  save  the  United 
States  free  from  claims  for  damages;  and 
operate  and  maintain  the  project  after  com- 
pletion In  addition,  a  c.ish  contribution  of 
:ippro:\lmntcly  16  1  pt-rcent  of  tlie  constr.:c- 
tlon  cost  Is  required,  owing  to  enhancement 
benefits  to  be  realized. 

Status  of  local  c(X)peration  Assurances 
l.;ue  not  been  requested  By  letter  dated 
April  1.  1957.  the  mayor  of  Woonsocket  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  all  conditions  of 
icKal  cooperatun  would  be  met  a*  the  ap- 
propriate time. 

Comparison  oi  Federal  cost  estimates:  The 
present   estimate   of   Federal   cost   of   $3,010.- 

Flood  Cuntr(U.  PRocn.wi  i\   Xt.w  IIncland 

Projects  completed  prior  to  1955 

D.\MS  AM)  RK^ERVOIR 


000  is  an  increase  of  $40,000  over  the  latest 
estimate  ($2,970,000)  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. An  increase  of  $20,000  is  due  to  in- 
clusion of  preauthorization  study  costs  and 
$20,000  due  to  a  reanalysis  of  the  require- 
ments for  supervision  and  administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  uiidei-  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include,  at  this  point,  a  status 
report  or.  New  England  flood  control  as 
of  September  1961: 

Nrw    E.Nc.:.\KD    Flood    Control    SxATrs    Re- 
port.   Septembeir    1961 

It  has  been  6  years  since  Hurricane  Diane 
in  August  1955  swept  over  New  England 
bringing  torrential  rams,  disastrous  flooding, 
damages  of  over  a  half  billion  dollars  and 
taking  90  lives 

After  the  Dia  le  fiood,  New  England  with 
the  assistance  oi  the  Congress,  buckled  down 
to  the  task  of  providing  greater  flood  pro- 
tection to  the  region  The  23  projects  pre- 
viously completed  at  a  cost  of  $62  million, 
while  a  start  on  a  protective  plan,  were  woe- 
fully inadequate  to  protect  life  and  property 
and  the  economy  of  New  England 

In  addition  to  disaster  relief  provided  un- 
der Public  Law  875.  the  Congress  responded 
TO  needs  evidence  by  their  constituents  in 
two  ways  First,  in  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  in  the  spring  of  1956.  it  ad- 
vanced funds  for  expediting  design  of 
authorized  projects.  Secondly,  it  provided 
funds  for  comprehensive  flood  studies  In  the 
area  effected  by  the  1955  flocxl.  It  followed 
up  these  actions  by  orderly  provisions  ot 
additional  funds  for  study,  design,  and  con- 
struction. This  approach  to  the  then  im- 
mediate need  and  the  long-range  need  has 
now  borne  fruit  and  can  be  seen  in  the 
sviccessful  advancement  of  protective  works 

Since  1955.  11  reservoirs  and  13  local  pro- 
tection projects  costing  a  total  of  $83  mil- 
lion have  been  completed.  Six  projects 
valued  at  $52  million  are  now  under  con- 
struction, and  six  projects  ^■alued  at  $33 
million  are  under  design. 

This  36  project  program  costing  $168  mil- 
lion, of  dams,  reservoirs,  walls,  dikes,  tun- 
nels, diversions  and  channel  Improvements, 
IS  spread  over  all   six  New  England  States. 

Of  the  six  projects  tinder  design,  all  au- 
tliorized  since  1955.  four — Llttievllie  and 
East  Branch  Reservoir  and  the  hurricane 
protection  projects  at  Pawcatuck,  Conn.,  and 
New  Bedford.  Mass..  are  included  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1962  civil  works  budget  for  con- 
struction starts. 

Tliere  are  currently  13  other  active  au- 
thorized projects  in  New  England  with  a 
cost  of  150  million  All  but  two  have  been 
authorized  since  1955  Funds  for  Initiation 
of  design  for  seven  of  these  are  contained 
ill    the   ftscal    year    1962    civil   works   budget 

The  survey  program  is  continuing  to  de- 
velop needed  and  economic  flood  protection 
Five  projects  valued  at  $14  million  have 
been  recommended  by  the  New  England  di- 
vision engineer  and  are  being  processed 
through  review  channels  to  the  Congress. 

Detailed  tabulations  of  projects  completed, 
under  construction,  design,  and  for  the  fu- 
ttire  are  attached 


Proj»ii 


Dlnckwfttcr 

Kilward  MiioDowcl! 

Franklin  FalU; 

Hirrh  Hill 

Knitrtilvillc.. 

?iiny  .Mountain 


Kivcr  basia.  ^lnt« 


Merrimack,  K.H... 

do 

do     

Connecllcut,  Mass. 

.10 

Coiuioclicut,  .N.H  . 


Com- 

pletton 

date 


IMl 
IWO 
1»43 

1M2 
1»4I 
194:2 


Cost 


rclernl  ' 


$1,336,000 

•J.  0r-t4.  (KK) 

7,  y»i;i,  .'■i<«i 

i,  2H,\  000 
X  2if..  XK 
i,:M,300 


Non- 
FeJeral 


Project 


Tully 

Union  VillaBc 

Manyfield  Uoltow 


Uivcr  basin,  Slate 


Connecticut,  Mass. 

Conneoticut,  Vt 

Tlwmos.  Conn 


Com- 

pletkm 

date 


IMO 
I9S0 

1952 


Cost 


Fuleriil  1 

Xon- 

Feilcriil 

Si.r^i.ooo 

4. 07*2.  300 

(.,  3W.  («0 

0 
0 
0 

sj.f.r  1.400 

0 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tjil>le. 
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Projerls  completc'l  prior  to  lO'io — Contmi'.ed 

LOCAL  PKOT?:rTKiN"   1  RnjKrT? 


Sepf  ember  12 


Pfntpf't 


River  hasin,  Ptitc 


Cost 


Com-  l_ 
pletion  I 


?"e.UT,il 


yitthbure 

]l:lVlTlull 

Lowell 

NaslMl;!.. 

Cliittiptv 

East  Hartfor-L 

Hartford 

Holvoke-Spr  ngiialo 
Kf.iiv  ' 

Niirtiiaii!i't"ii 


Merriniack,  Mass.. 

<lo 

do 

Mtrriiuack,  NII... 

Coiiiiectii-ut.  M;(S>. 

Cumiootictit,  Co!in_ 
do 


Cormoinicut 
Comiociicut 
Coniii-cticut 


.\Ia.s^.-_ 
,  N.H.._. 

Mii^s... 


11(44 

1>H1 
l'i4,! 
I'-il'i 

lif.'Ji 


\.  3711.  («i(i 
1.  74.i.  iHXi 

1.  J.S.'.  ill  111 

27m,  rMKi 
\.\m.  ^■|<Kl 

■J, !:«,  500 

I.,  17.7, 200 

4,  118,000 

44,100 

9*i0.000 


N'nn- 
te'lornl 


0 

$120,000 

90.000 

3,  3<X) 

2'*\.  iiOO 

1^70,000 

3,440.900 

207,000 

0 

150,000 


Project 


-4 


Springflelrt 

West  6priiigfltld-R 

Winste<1 

Xorwalk  Cbimnel » 


Grand  total . . . 


Iii(lu'lf<  ri'fn  iit..)ii  fatiiUu'S  di  V'  li.;"'d  ^luci   ly6.5. 


'  Small  floo<l  cof  Tol  projects  not  specifically  authoriad  by  Congress. 


Projects  computed  since  1055 

DAMS  AND  RESERVOIRS 


Pn  jcft 


Rivir  basin.  State 


Com- 
pletion 
date 


Estimated  cost 


Ball  Mmintain '  Cnnn''otifiit.  V 

Rarro  F"nlU, i  Connect  icu'.  .\1kiss. 

North  II:irtland Connect itut,  Vt 

North  Stir ing fir M i il'i 

Ctter  Broiik ,  ConiiiTticut.  NMI,. 

Townshend   '  ConnectifUt,  Vt 

RufTuiiiville, I  Thames,  Mass 

I 


r.i'i.s 
lyt'ii 
lytio 

19'.H 

19t')l 
1958 


Federal 


$10.  300,  (101) 
1,972.  (KK) 
7.  12(1,  (XX) 
fi,  ".HO,  000 
3,  99.';.  W)0 
7. 070,  (X» 
2.918,000 


Non- 
Federal 


Project 


E:ist  Brirafield  . 
Hodges  VUlage.. 
West  Hill   ...... 

Thomaston , 


SuVitotal. 


LOCAL  I'ROTECTION 


Hartford 'Folly  Brook  Coniieetuau.  Conn-. 

Hunliugtoii  ■ - Coiiiuxluuf,  Ma.^s.  . 


W; 


Weston  '. Conner tii-nt,  \  x  .. 

Norw  leb    _ *   'riianiis,  Conn    ... 

A\  oon.'Jf.eki  r '    Hlackstone.  K.I 

Worcester  i>iversion ,    BlaLkstoiie,  .\hki.--_ 

Torriiiirtcn  ,  Fast  Hrani'h'.  i.J  .Vaupatuck,  Conn 

Torrinuton  'West  Firan.  h'.  i   ' do _ 

\\  aterbury-Watertuwn  ' ' do 


1957 
1959 

ly-^y 

1957 
19.> 
VJtV 

l'.»J. 

i;r.H 

19t;i 


KJS2, 

400 

000 

44K1 

I.IKI 

13 

I/JO 

1 

210 

(K)0 

4 

055 

(100 

4 

'.70 

IKW) 

3h'< 

300 

22H 

■^*\ 

-'■' 

IK)0 

$251. 

85, 

1, 

"2. 

82, 

1,021. 

1.51. 

\>V>, 

15, 


600 
0 
000 
800 
000 
000 
000 
300 

soo 

000 


Farminjrton  I ' . . 
FatTninctfln  11 '. 
Liiicolu  ' 


SubtoUl... 

Total - 

Grand  total 


Small  tloo'l  control  projects  not  ■^i-ecifK-ally  authorized  by  Congress. 


Pi  "hi  la  under  construction 


rroi.rt 


Mad  River  Reservoir. 
Westville  Reservoir 

Hall    Meadow    Brook 

ervoir. 
Hnpkinton-Everett     Rew^r- 

volr. 


He; 


River  l.asin.  Static 


Connecticut.  Conn 

Thames.  Ma,s,s 

NaUi;atuck,  Coun 


Sched- 
uled 
com- 
pletion 
date 


I'-te.i 
19<>2 
1%2 


Estimated  cost 


Federal 


$4,  NV),  («)0 
5,  S82,  00(5 
2, 373, 0(X) 


Merrimack,  N'.H_ 


lOa    i  21,3(10,  noo 

I 


Xon- 

Federa- 


$670, 000 

0 

570,000 


Project 


Cherryfleld  local  p^^tection'. 
Foi  Point  hurri. 


Total 
Grand  total. 


caii. 

A: 


le.. 


River  basin.  State 


Connecticut,  Mass. 

do 

Connecticut,  Conn. 
Norwalk,  Coon 


Com- 

pletiuu 

date 


1941 
19,50 
1951 
1951 


Cost 


Federal ' 


$1,13«,400 

:i,  717.000 

245.  5UU 

!U,-JO0 


Non- 
Federal 


$277,400 

*!.  OOfI 

30.0U0 

2,800 


23,  g*!?,  800 


4,921,400 


S6.63S.600     4,921,400 


61,5(10.300 


Kivcr  basin.  State 


Thames,  Mass 

do 


Blackstone.  Mass. 
Naugutuck,  Conn. 


Com- 
pletion 
date 


1600 
19,59 
19AI 
1960 


Estimated  cost 


Federal 


$6,5^000 
4.410.000 
2, -230. 000 

14,400,000 


67, 605,  SOO 


Xon- 
Federal 


Cochoco.  N.II... 
do 


Merrimack. N'.li.. 


18S6 
1069 
1900 


$87,500 
61.900 
120,000 


12.18S.300 


$3,000 

2,000 

20.000 


2,600,200 


14.7B7,S00 


82.403.300 


River  basin.  State 


N  arraguag  U.S ,  M  aine . 
Providence,  K.I 


Sched- 
uled 
com- 
pletion 
date 


1961 
1965 


Estimated  cost 


Federal 


$220,000 
11.160,000 


45,bLS,000     5.983,500 
51,798,500 


Nnn- 
Federal 


$.1,  Ht) 
4, 740,  ono 


■  .^ni.dl  floo'i  (X)iUrol  [Tojtcts  I'.ot  -.-i  efifi.-aily  aLitV.cri.'ei  ^y  ('oiiTres>;. 


Projects  under  design 


Projert 


River  I'usin.  State 


T-ittleville  Reservoir  ■ . '    Conn.  .  tUiit,  Mass 

K:u-t  Branch  K.'Si-rvoir  ' Naus-'atUik,  Conn. 

lIaiKf)ck  Hrook  Reservoir'.' do 

Nort  hfield  Brook  Reservoir  'J do .  _ 

Pawcatuck  hurric;me  '. .!  Pawcatucic,  Conn. 


Sched- 
uled 
com- 
pletion 
date 


Estimated  cost 


Fed.rai 


-'$7,  000,  OOf) 
2, 010,  OOO 

2.520,000 

1,620,000 

419,000 


Non- 
Federal 


(') 

$890,000 

0 

0 

176,000 


Project 


New  Bedford  hu 


Total. 
Grand  total 


T 


River  basin,  State 


New  Bedford  Harbor, 
Mass. 


Sched- 
uled 
com- 
pletion 
date 


Estimated  cost 


Federal 


$11,500,000 


25,060,000 


Non- 
Federal 


$7, 330, 000 


33,455,000 


8,386,000 


>  Funds  for  construction  containe.l  in  fi'^cal  y  ir  I'.hVJ  civ;!  w;,.  k-  bii!L'.  t. 
■  Keimbursement   by   the   city   of  Sprinefriill   rc';uir.d   lor   v-  ifcr   ^ui-pN 
estimated  at  $2,175,500. 


costs 


«  Funds  for  design  contained  in  fisca:  y  ^  Ijt:.  c;v.I  work?  i  u  ig.  t. 
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Project 


Cliicopee  Fulls  lor-U  protection  ' 

("olebrook  River  Reservoir' 

Conaiit  Brook  Rc-.t-rvoir  • 

Sucker  BriK.k  lie-i<T\oir 

The  I.-lan.t  l{.-«-r\oir 

Thre«-  Hiveis  lucal  prot«ctk>a  '.. 

\ictory  Res«'rvoir   

Wostfield  Uk-ji1  prolprtion 

\\'est  rtiOTi.i.vii;  lu.^i  M.ir 


River  l)a.iin.  Stale 


C^jnnecticut, 

Connect  init. 
Connect  icut , 
Connecticut 
Connect  icii  I, 
Connect  icnl , 
Connect  leu;, 
Connecticut, 


Tiiamea,  Conn 


Mass. 

Conn 
M  ass 

CoMIl 

\  ; 
M.i>- 

\t  ... 

.M  iss. 


Estimated  costs 


Fe<lerul 


>$l.»t0,0(KI 

Mi.:jno.  (100 

_.  'IV>    OKI 
7H.I.  .««J 

4.9110.000 
1.270.  00»» 
1.900.  (JOO 
«  3.  264.  000 
4, 060,  two 


Project 


Non- 

Frderal      | 


'$60,000 

0 

50.000 

0 

460. 0(X) 

.200.000 

I  41)1.000 

0 


lx»wer   Woonsoeket  local  proton 
tion  ' 

Black  Kot  k   iviservoir 

Hop  Hr<K)k  Reservoir 

Stamford  liurricsme  protection  ' 

Tot.d 

Grand  total 


H  \.T  1.  i-i!;.  State 


Kstiniate  1  costs 


Black.s-tonp,  R  I... 

N.iuc.juck.  Coim. 
Naugatuck.  Conn. 
StaTiifor.l,  Conn... 


Feiera!  Non- 

'    Fedeni! 


$3,010,000 

3.  ,^..  (too 

2.  r>o(i.iioo 

3,  094,  000 


$1,285,000 
0 

2,  :..'.<,  i**\ 


43  ^^.^,  '"i"       '.  tr 
4'..,  71.',,  t.KK! 


'  Funds  fo;  design  ciontained  in  fiscal  year  19f>2  civ  il  work.s  budttot. 
'  Ix)cm1  interests  reijuired  to  reimburse  $2>»4,ooo  wilhim.'io  years,  loliil  liK-al  obliga- 
t  ion  »:{.'V4,<)00. 


^  R<-imharsenient  required  for  water  suppU  c..-;.   n,,!  vet  det^-rn.uici 
«  IxKsil  inuresls  required  to  reiml  ui.-^  $J<  ;,.-.    w.il.m  'ai  \eurs   total  i..(n   ..t'lie.,- 
Iion  $677,a(J0. 


Survey  reports  tteintj  processed  for  congressional  considi  mlmn 


l*rojec-i 


Ansonia-Derby  local  i>rotection 

Kurmcaoaett  Pier  hiuriaux-  pro- 
tectlMi.' 

Mystic  hurricane  protect  ion 

N<-w  lA)ndoti  liurric:ine  i>n)teelion.. 


Locution 


Naugataek  Basin.  Conn 
Narraganaett,  K.I 

Mystic.  Conn  . . 

New  Ixtndon,  Coon 


Estimated  cost 


Federal 


$4,870,000 
1, 181,  800 

I.. 525.  000 
2,443,000 


N'on- 
Federal 


$1,150,000 
704,200 

C3S.0O0 

i.02y,ooo 


Project 


Westport  Imrricune  protection. 


Total 

Oraud  total. 


Loaition 


Estimated  cost 


Feiera!         N'<iti- 
Fe.leral 


Westport.  Conn. 


$227,000 


$93.0110 


10,246.800  I  3.  t.H,2«>o 

13.  V.l.inio 


'  Multiple  i>uriKr*>     hurricJine  and  shore  protection  an.l  n  i-.  igali 


Mr  JENSEN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  pentlcman  from  Illinois 
i  Mr.  Michel  , . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  shall 
confine  my  remarks  t<xiay  to  the  most 
controversial  item  in  this  appropriation 
bill — the  upper  Colorado  River  storage 
transmission  lines 

The  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved the  upp'-r  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project  on  March  1.  1956.  by  vot^ 
of  256  to  136.  This  project  had  bipar- 
tisan support,  as  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  136  Demociats  and  120  Republicans 
voted  in  favor  of  the  project  as  com- 
pared with  63  Demociats  and  73  Republi- 
cans voting  in  opix)sition  to  the  project 
It  may  fujther  be  pointed  out  that  the 
support  was  nationwide,  with  Repre- 
.sentatives  from  New  England,  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  States,  and  the  East  North 
Central  States  supporting  the  project 
just  as  strongly  as  Representatives  from 
the  17  western  reclamation  States  For 
example,  23  Representatives  from  New 
England  favored  the  project,  as  com- 
pared with  4  opi)osed.  in  the  Middle  At- 
lantic region.  56  Repre.sentatives  sup- 
po:ted  the  project  as  compared  with  20 
opposed:  and  m  the  East  North  Central 
region  44  were  for  and  37  against:  for 
a  total  of  123  to  61  This  is  just  about 
the  same  ratio  as  turned  in  by  the  17 
western  reclamation  States  with  their 
\ote  of  62  to  31  in  favor. 

For  this  reason,  it  may  be  said  with 
some  assurance  that  eastern  support  of 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  stor- 
age project  played  a  major  role  in  the 
favorable  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
I  emphasize  this  fart  because  due  to  the 
concentration  of  population  in  the  East, 
the  bulk  of  the  money  necessary  to  fi- 
nance western  reclamation  projects  must 
come  from  taxpayers  in  these  more 
heavily  develoi^ed  indiLstrial  areas. 

From  a  careful  reading  of  the  House 
debate,    it    is    clearly    evident    that    this 


support  was  given  primarily  because  of 
eastern  appreciation  for  the  water  needs 
of  the  States  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
Basin  for  irrigation,  reclamation,  and 
human  consumptive  needs.  The  East 
has  been  pretty  reasonable  about  going 
along  with  western  needs  up  to  this  time. 

But  the  East,  with  every  justification. 
IS  becoming  more  and  more  suspicious 
cf  what  is  happening  mider  the  banner 
of  reclamation.  This  issue  of  traiismis- 
sion  lines  for  the  Colorado  project  is 
another  instance  of  the  misuse  of  re- 
clamation to  force  another  Federal  power 
project  on  the  Nation.  This  thinly  dis- 
guised Federal  power  venture  is  not  lost 
in  the  nonreclamation  States  and  they 
are  beginning  to  question  these  exr>end- 
itures  which  arc  not  directed  at  im- 
provmg  the  Nation's  food  production 
capacity  but  at  providing  subsidized 
power  for  a  pri\ileged  class  of  people. 
It  might  be  well  for  the  elected  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  western  part  of  the 
Nation  to  begin  giving  a  little  more  seri- 
ous Ihoiight  to  what  they  are  doing  to 
the  future  of  the  entire  reclamation 
program. 

No  one  questions  the  fact  that  reve- 
nue-producing hydroelectric  power  1^ 
necessary  as  an  incidental  byproduct  to 
assist  in  repayment  of  the  storage 
facilities  at  reclamation  projects,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project. 

Serious  concern  was  expressed  at  the 
time  this  project  was  originally  author- 
ized that  power  production  might  be- 
come the  tail  that  wags  the  dog  by  sup- 
planting irrigation  and  reclamation  as 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  storage 
dams  This  concern  was  minimized  by 
the  positive  statement  in  House  Report 
No.  1087.  84th  Congress,  1st  Session, 
that: 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  advised 
the  committee  that  it  was  sympathetic  to 
the    private    comp.'iMies'    pr  .posal    and    indi- 


cated that  the  sviggesiions  would  be  given 
s'.udica  consideration  if  the  project  were 
authorized.  Therefore,  the  committee  ex- 
pects the  profxjsal  by  the  private  power 
companies  for  cooperation  in  the  develop- 
ment to  be  carefully  considered  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  electric 
power  and  energy  of  the  project  to  be 
inarkeicd.  so  far  as  possible,  through  the 
faciimes  of  the  electric  utilities  operating  in 
the  area,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  power 
preference  laws  are  complied  with;  the  proj- 
ect rep.iyment  and  consumer  power  rates  are 
not  ad\ersely  a*Tected 

That,  however,  was  over  5  years  ago 
and  many  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  the  Con- 
gress, We  now  find  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  actively  lobbying  for  the 
so-called  all-Federal  transmission  sys- 
tem to  deliver  power  from  the  dams  in 
the  upper  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 
ect to  the  Government's  preferred  cus- 
tomers. 

This  changing  attitude  of  the  indi- 
viduals responsible  for  this  Nation's  basic 
reciamation  program  will  cause  those  of 
us  from  the  eastern  section  of  the  coun- 
try serious  second  thoughts  about  the  fu- 
ture of  this  program.  The  original  up- 
per Colorado  River  storage  project  was 
accepted — even  though  it  did  not  spe- 
cifically benefit  the  eastern  section  of 
the  country — on  the  grounds  that  irri- 
gation and  reclamation  would  help  us 
all.  There  can  be  no  justification,  how- 
ever, for  now  using  this  project  as  a 
springboard  for  an  all-Federal  power 
system  as  another  segment  in  an  overall 
master  plan  to  construct  a  nationwide 
Federal  giai.t  power  grid.  This  does 
afifect — and  very  adversely  affect — other 
sections  of  the  United  States,  for  if  Con- 
gress permits  such  a  departure  from 
existing  policy  it  may  well  serve  as  a 
precedent  for  Federal  transmission  grids 
in    the    Southwest,    the    Southeast,    the 
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middle-Atlantic  region,  the  great  Mid- 
west, and  even  New  England.  The  ap- 
petite of  public  power  planners  is  in- 
satiable until  that  day  when  the  entire 
electric  power  supply  of  the  Nation  is 
controlled  by  a  central  bureau  in  Wash- 
ington. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority 
of  us  in  Congress  are  in  favor  of  full 
development  and  proper  utilization  of 
natural  resources.  However,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  a  majority  of  us  in  Congress 
are  not  in  favor  of  the  socialization  of  an 
Industry.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
the  basic  issue  underlying  these  con- 
troversies involving  private  versus  public 
power. 

There  are  those  who  might  say  this  is 
an  extreme  term  to  use,  that  this  really 
is  not  the  issue,  that  there  is  no  desire 
here  to  socialize  the  electric  power  in- 
dustry. In  this  connection.  I  can  only 
refer  my  colleagues  to  the  Congressional 
Record  of  September  6  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Ai'izona  LMr.  Rhodes)  inserted 
some  correspondence  he  had  received 
from  the  manager  of  a  rural  electric 
cooperative.  This  gentleman  from  the 
cooperative  is  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
Federal  Government  building  the  trans- 
mission lines  for  the  Colorado  project. 
With  his  letter  of  appeal  to  Mr. 
Rhodes,  the  co-op  manager  enclosed  an 
article  from  a  magazine  describing  how 
British  Columbia  has  just  nationalized 
the  electric  power  industry  in  that 
state — dictatorially,  arbitrarily,  and 
without  even  consulting  the  people  of  the 
state. 

As  our  colleague  notes,  the  gentleman 
from  the  cooperative  "is  applauding  the 
very  thing  which  many  people  have 
feared  might  be  the  end  result  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  public  power  in  the  Uni- 
ted States." 

Now,  I  will  say  this  for  the  co-op 
manager,  at  least  he  is  honest  about  his 
desire  to  see  the  electric  power  industry 
of  this  country  socialized.  Many  of  his 
coideologists  go  to  great  lenghts  to  deny 
this  objective. 

By  means  of  twisted  reasoning  and 
logic  they  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
end  product  of  government  displacing 
business  is  not  socialism  but  something 
in  the  public  interest,  something  which 
dispenses  cheap  power,  and  something 
which  insures  that  the  people  benefit 
from,  resources  development. 

On  all  scores  they  are  wrong.  To  any- 
one who  has  studied  even  rudimentary 
economics  and  politics.  Government 
usurpation  of  the  means  of  production  is 
socialism  and  nothing  else.  Since  the 
people  of  this  Nation  are  not  even  being 
given  a  chance  to  express  their  will  and 
vote  on  this  issue,  how  can  anyone  say 
it  is  in  the  "public  interest"  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  get  into  the  power 
business.  Certainly,  there  is  nothing 
cheap  about  Federal  power  when  the 
true  costs  are  analyzed  and  the  extent 
of  the  hidden  subsidies  are  exposed  to 
the  light  of  day.  Finally,  it  is  a  very 
special  and  privileged  class  that  is  the 
recipient  of  Federal  power.  If  this  privi- 
leged class  can  be  described  as  "the  peo- 
ple," I  would  like  to  know  how  to  de- 
scribe the  80  percent  of  the  Nation's 
power  consumers  who  do  not  get  power 
from  Federal  projects. 


This  Colorado  ti'ansmission  line  Issue 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  clear  case  of  sub- 
verting the  cause  of  reclamation  to  ad- 
vance Federal  power.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  time  has  come  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  sort  of  thing.  If  Federal  power 
proponents  want  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  over  the  power  business, 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  then  let  them  say 
so  openly  and  let  us  get  the  American 
people  in  on  the  decision.  My  guess  at 
this  moment  is  they  will  unequivocally 
reject  any  such  thought.  If  any  proof 
of  this  is  needed  there  are  the  results 
of  the  election  last  November.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  17  western  reclamation 
States  in  which  Federal  power  ha.s  been 
made  such  a  bis  issue  overwhelmingly 
rejected  the  candidate  whose  party  so 
strongly  endorsed  a  greatly  expanded 
program  of  Federal  power.  That  being 
the  case,  let  us  not  be  responsible  for 
giving  the  American  people  a  socialized 
power  industry  by  default — without  their 
knowledge  and  without  their  approval. 
Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]. 

Mr.  ASPINALI,.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all  I  wish  to  thank  the  great  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  members  of  his  committee 
for  the  fine  legislation  they  have  brought 
before  the  committee  at  this  time.  I 
also  wish  to  take  ju.st  a  moment — I  wish 
I  had  longer — to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kip.wanI  for  what  I 
consider  to  be  one  of  the  most  con- 
structive of  statements  as  to  wliat  is 
involved  in  the  Colorado  transmission 
line  controversy. 

I  wish  also  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  EvrNsl  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ma^^sacliusetts  [Mr. 
BoLAND]  and  all  the  others  who  will  speak 
in  support  of  the  additional  apprci^ri- 
ations  for  the  construction  of  transmis- 
sion lines  for  the  Colorado  River  project. 
They  have  m.ade  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
committee  has  provided  additional  funds 
for  more  ba.sic  transmission  lines  for 
the  upper  Colorado  River  project.  I 
have  been  advised  that  an  amendment 
is  likely  to  be  offered  to  strike  such  new 
moneys  from  the  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation. It  is  on  this  subject  that  I 
particularly  desire  to  speak  at  this  time. 
May  1  say  that  nobody  ever  spoke  more 
honest  words  than  the  gentleman  from 
Tenne.sscc  [Mr.  EviksI  when  he  said 
that  the  most  expensive  segments  of  the 
transmission  lines  and  the  le.ss  valuable 
as  far  as  returns  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  concerned,  have  already 
been  started  and  arc  being  constructed 
by  the  Federal  Government;  and,  that 
the  private  utilities  now  wish  to  come 
in  and  take  over,  from  this  particular 
place  in  the  construction,  the  advan- 
tages which,  in  my  opinion,  would 
amount  to  great  value  for  the  investor- 
owned  utilities  for  which  they  would  be 
investing  very  little  in  return. 

I  was  highly  flattered  last  week  when 
one  of  my  very  able  colleagues  suggested 
that  I  try  to  explain  in  a  couple  of  min- 
utes just  what  is  the  problem  involved. 
This  request,  on  a  matter  on  which 
scores  of  trained  individuals  have  been 


hard  at  work  for  many  months,  brought 
once  again  to  my  attention  what  limita- 
tions of  time  we  work  under  here  in  the 
National  Congress  but  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  meet  my  friend's  request. 

Now,  just  what  is  the  problem.  First, 
we  must  picture  in  our  minds  an  area 
equal  to  5  percent  of  the  total  area  of 
our  original  48  States,  an  area  filled  full 
of  natural  resource  values  just  waiting 
to  be  tapped  and  to  be  used  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  national  economy  and  welfare. 
To  make  possible  such  contribution  by 
this  area  and  its  people  the  Colorado 
River  Project  Act  was  enacted  and  ap- 
proved in  1956. 

Let  me  take  just  a  moment  to  reply 
to  two  or  three  statements  that  have 
been  made  here  on  the  floor.  I  have 
heard  those  who  are  going  to  support  the 
amendment  state  the  position  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Commission  as 
evidenced  by  a  resolution  from  a  meet- 
ing which  the  commi-ssion  held  in  Den- 
ver on  September  1,  1961. 

Let  me  preface  my  answer  thereto  by 
the  statement  that  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Commission  has  no  jurisdiction 
in  the  particular  matter  of  the  contro- 
versy over  transmission  lines,  although 
they  are  or  should  be  interested  in  the 
question  of  who  constructs  such  trans- 
mission lines  and  the  return  of  net 
moneys  to  the  basin  fund.  The  commis- 
sion has  no  sizable  staff  and  it  has  made 
no  extended  study  of  this  particular  mat- 
ter. Their  engineer,  who  is  reported  to 
have  spent  3  days  studying  the  proposi- 
tion, has  said.  I  am  advised,  that  he  was 
unable  to  make  a  decision  as  between  the 
various  offers  made  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  by  the  public  power  group. 
According  to  my  Information,  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  the  reason  he 
could  not  make  any  determination  was 
that  the  assimiptions  made  and  the  prob- 
lems involved  were  just  as  different  as 
apples  from  oranges.  I  think  that  we 
should  be  careful  how  we  quote  or 
evaluate  the  position  of  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Commission. 

Let  me  read  you  a  telegram  which  I 
received  from  the  Governor  of  Colorado 
soon  after  the  meeting  of  September  1 
was  held.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Denver.  Coi.o  , 
September  6,  1961. 
Hon.  W.^TNE  N.  Aspinall, 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

On  September  1.  1961.  the  tJpper  Colorado 
River  Commission  adopted  a  resolution  en- 
dorsing a  proposal  by  various  private  power 
companies  to  permit  those  companies  to 
construct,  own.  and  operate  major  segments 
of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project  trans- 
mission system.  A  meeting  of  the  commis- 
sion was  held  in  Denver,  Colo.,  for  this  pur- 
pose, during  my  absence  from  the  State.  I 
am  sure  that  you  have  already  been  advised 
of  the  commission's  action. 

The  official  agency  of  this  State  in  matters 
pertaining  to  reclamation  development  Is  the 
Colorado  Water  Conservation  Board.  Tliat 
board,  after  int^enslve  s:afT  study,  adopted 
a  resolution  on  August  2.  1961.  endorsing 
the  construction  of  the  transmission  sys- 
tem which  heretofore  has  been  approved  by 
Secretary  Seaton  and  Secretary  Udall.  I 
have  already  expressed  my  complete  and  con- 
tinuing support  of  our  State  board's  posi- 
tion. 
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The  purpoee  of  this  communication  is  to 
advise  you  that  the  recent  action  of  Colo- 
rado's commissioner  on  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Commission,  who  incidentally  Is  my 
appointed  representative  to  the  commission, 
was  undertaken  without  my  knowledge  or 
consent.  The  action  waa  likewise  taken 
without  the  knowledge,  consent,  or  counsel 
of  the  Colorado  Water  Conservation  Board, 
our  official  Slate  agency. 

I  am  also  adviKed  that  the  technical  staff 
of  the  commls.sioii  was  never  requested  to 
make  and  therefore  never  made  a  recom- 
mendation on  the  important  issue  which 
wa«  the  subject  of  the  commission's  reso- 
lution. 

I  am  further  advised  that  the  so-called 
new  proposals  of  the  private  pKjwer  compa- 
nies were  never  made  in  writing  until  after 
the  commission  adopted  its  resolution  I 
also  have  information  that  members  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Commission  met  in 
secret  session  with  officials  of  the  private 
power  companies  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah, 
about  a  week  before  the  official  commission 
meeting  of  September  1,  1961.  The  pro- 
posals made  at  the  Salt  Lake  City  meeting 
were  never  communicated  to  me.  to  the  com- 
mission's own  staff,  nor  to  the  responsible 
Stat*  agencies 

We  would  be  pleased  to  receive  any  new 
proposals  by  the  interested  private  power 
companies  and  to  have  such  proposals  made 
available  for  review  and  recommendation  by 
the  appropriate  Stale  agencies,  by  the  com- 
mission's own  staff,  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Until  such  proper  reviews  and 
recommendations  are  made,  I  shall  forthwith 
ask  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Commission  to 
withdraw  Its  resolution  of  September  1,  1961 

I  have  Just  communicated  with  Colorado  s 
commissioner.  Ed  Johnson,  who  has  agreed 
tJT  Join  me  In  a.sklng  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Commlsslun  to  reconsider  its  position 
I  Will  likewise  ask  our  State  water  board 
immediately  to  reevaluate  Its  position  In 
light  of  the  new  private  power  companies 
proposal. 

Until  the  foregoing  action  takes  place.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  the  action  of  the  Up- 
per Colorado  River  Commission  and  of  Coio- 
radois  commissioner  thereon  as  herein 
described,  was  and  is  contrary  to  my  position 
and  to  the  official  position  of  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

Sincerely, 

Stive  McNichols. 
Governor  o/  Colorado. 

Accordingly,  the  resolution  that  was 
supposedly  agreed  upon,  at  the  request 
of  the  representatives  of  the  private  util- 
ities involved,  is  not  firm  and  cannot  be 
so  considered. 

There  has  been  a  statement  made  in 
this  debate  that  the  private  enterprise 
system  was  iti  danger  becau.-^e  of  this 
particular  program.  Let  me  say  that 
if  the  private  enterprise  system  is  in 
danger  because  of  the  proposal  to  per- 
mit the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
struct the  necessary  backbone  transmi.«- 
sion  lines  in  this  project  then  it  has 
been  in  danger  a  long,  long  time,  because 
if  I  remember  correctly,  every  multiple- 
purpose  irrigation  and  power  project  that 
has  ever  been  authorized  has  carried 
with  it  the  authorization  for  the  nec- 
essary facilities  for  such  generation  to- 
gether with  the  tran.smission  facilities  to 
carry  that  p>ower  to  load  centers — if 
transmis.slon  facilities  were  not  already 
in  existence  to  render  the  required  serv- 
ice. 

In  other  words,  for  some  30  years  we 
have  followed  such  a  course  and  in  my 
thinking  no  one  can  successfully  make 
the  cry  of  "socialism  "  or  say  with  con- 


viction that  we  are  now  approaching 
a  new  ideology — something  other  than 
the  principle  of  the  private  enterprise 
system  or  capitalism,  if  you  please,  to 
which  all  of  us  give  our  adherence  and 
loyalty. 

There  has  been  a  statement  to  the  ef- 
fect that,  perhaps,  the  nonreclamation 
areas  are  getting  tired  of  financing  some 
of  these  reclamation  projects.  I  listened 
very  attentively  and  very  interestedly 
to  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  May  I  say  that  his  predecessor 
who  was  here  m  the  Congress  at  the  time 
the  vote  was  taken  did  not  support  the 
legislation  authorizing  the  upper  Colora- 
do River  project  although  his  President 
advised  him  to  do  so.  I  can  understand 
why  the  gentleman's  predeces.sor  might 
have  been  opposed  to  the  project  but  it  is 
my  thinking  that  he  was  not  opposed  to 
the  project  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
carried  with  it  the  authorization  for  the 
construction  of  power  facilities  in  order 
to  make  possible  the  contribution  to  the 
basin  fund  of  the  necessaiy  revenues  to 
build  the  irrigation  facilities  of  the 
project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  state  just  as 
briefly  as  time  will  allow  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  involved  in  this  controversy. 
Under  the  reclamation  law  of  1902.  we 
authorized  the  construction  of  those 
projects  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
economically,  physically,  and  financially 
feasible.  Such  projects  were  single  pur- 
pose projects — and  that  purpo.se  was  ir- 
rigation. Only  a  very  few  projects  were 
authorized  from  1902  on  imtil  1939. 
which  carried  with  them  other  facili- 
ties. I  believe  that  those  which  did 
were  authorized  by  separate  authoriza- 
tion by  the  Congress.  In  each  instance. 
history  records  that  where  generating 
facilities  were  authorized  that  trans- 
mission lines  were  also  authorized  to 
cari-y  the  power  to  the  load  centers  pro- 
viding already  existing  transmission  fa- 
cilities were  not  present.  That  is  all 
that  is  involved  in  the  matter  now  be- 
fore this  committee.  Thcrt-  are  no  ex- 
isting transmission  lines,  private  or 
otherwise  to  load  centers.  The  facts  of 
the  case  are  that  many  of  us  are  willing 
that  agreements  for  wheeling  that  are 
mutually  advantageous  to  the  upper 
Colorado  River  project  and  the  private 
utilities,  or  the  public  power  users,  the 
preferred  customers  in  the  marketing 
area  be  entered  into  where  such  facili- 
ties are  in  existence  and  able  to  serve 
efficiently.  In  the  Colorado  River  Proj- 
ect Act  we  autliorized  the  construction, 
as  speakers  previous  to  me  have  said,  of 
the  necessaiy  backbone  transmission 
facilities  just  as  had  been  done  in  previ- 
ous authorizations.  Not  only  that,  we 
went  even  further — and  it  was  language 
which  I  helped  with,  after  listening  to 
the  private  utilities — we  placed  language 
in  the  House  report  t-o  the  effect  that 
wherever  it  was  possible  to  enter  into 
mutual  agieements  between  private  util- 
ities and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 
the  wheeling  of  pov,-er  in  the  marketing 
areas,  we  recommend  that  it  be  done. 
Now  what  has  happened?  The  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  began  the  necessary 
studies  for  the  construction  of  the  re- 
quired transmission  lines  soon  after  the 


project  was  authorized.  Then  they  were 
requested  by  the  representatives  of  the 
private  utilities  to  make  known  to  such 
utihties  the  plan  which  the  Bureau  had 
developed.  It  is  a  very  involved  process 
to  determine  what  load  centers  there 
are  going  to  be  around  an  area  and  to 
determine  how  the  power  is  going  to 
flow.  It  taxes  the  abilities  of  the  best 
trained  engineers. 

The  investor-owned  utilities  in  the 
area,  five  in  number,  pressed  quickly — 
too  quickly  in  fact — for  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  announce  its  system — 
overall  transmission  system — so  that  the 
investor -owned  utilities  might  make 
their  offer.  The  transmission  system  was 
announced  and  the  private  utilities  made 
their  offer.  It  was  studied  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  and  fotmd  not  to 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Colorado 
River  project  and  the  people  to  be 
ser\  ed  thereby.  This  decision  was  made 
by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Seaton  and 
later  concurred  in  by  Secretary  Udall. 
The  private  utilities  found  themselves 
in  trouble. 

Then,  after  continuing  study — and 
there  must  be  further  studies — the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  modified  its  original 
proposal.  The  investor-owned  utilities 
then  saw  their  opportunity  and  com- 
plained that  the  signals  had  been 
changed  without  taking  the  private  util- 
ities into  consideration.  So  they,  the  pri- 
vate utilities,  then  proposed  their  own 
plan  known  as  the  combination  plan 
which  in  effect  served  their  interests 
primarily.  In  the  meantime  the  "pre- 
ferred customers"  groups  began  making 
their  ambitions  known  because  under 
existing  law  they  have  first  right  to  the 
use  of  the  power  generated  at  the  Federal 
installations. 

Then  began.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
hottest  lobbying  battles  that  Congress 
has  seen  for  a  long,  long  time — national 
in  scope.  This  controversy  soon  found 
itself  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
■Works  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. The  subcommittee  was 
soon  enmeshed  with  contentions,  allega- 
tions, and  figures.  At  the  same  time  the 
committee  had  the  responsibihty  of  pro- 
tecting the  Federal  investment  and  the 
integrity  of  the  Colorado  River  project. 

The  committee  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  Nation  generally  and 
to  the  reclamation  program  specifically 
in  the  conclusions  that  they  have 
reached  and  the  recommendation  they 
have  made  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
on  this  particular  matter.  Again.  I  com- 
m.end  them  most  heartily. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  appeared  here 
in  the  well  of  this  Chamber  as  a  sincere, 
and,  I  hope,  prepared  advocate  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project — an  ad- 
vocate who  desires  to  see  this  great 
multiple-purpose  water  resource  project 
make  the  contribution  to  our  national 
economy  and  welfare,  and  security  in 
some  instances,  that  it  can  make  if  it 
is  permitted  to  develop  as  originally  pro- 
posed and  planned,  an  advocate  who  de- 
sires this  reclamation  project  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
multiple  water  resource  projects  author- 
ized and  constructed  before  it,  an  advo- 
cate   who    believes    that    when    public 
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moneys  are  sjient  or  Government  credit 
advanced,  benefits  received  therefrom 
should  flow  to  the  people  generally,  an 
advocate  who  desires  to  keep  his  commit- 
ments to  his  colleagues  who  supported 
this  undertaking  more  than  5  years  ago 
by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  256  to  136. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  find  myself 
in  the  well  of  this  fonmi  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  or  upholding  in  all 
particulars  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
agency  charged  with  the  administration 
of  this  program.  On  the  other  hand  I 
would  say  that  in  my  opinion  it  is  as 
honorable  and  constructive  in  its  activi- 
ties as  any  agency  of  Governmenn.  I 
might  add  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
harsh  words  uttered  on  this  floor  ?ast 
week  against  Commissioner  Dominy  and 
other  F>ersormel  of  the  Bureau  were  ill 
advised  and  most  unfortunate.  Com- 
missioner Dommy  is  an  able  and  honor- 
able public  servant  and  deserves  far 
better  treatment  than  to  be  assailed  in 
a  fonmi  where  he  is  not  privileged  to 
answer  personally. 

This  is  not — and  should  not  be  so  con- 
sidered— a  public  versus  private  power 
controversy.  I  make  this  statement 
knowing  full  well  that  others  contend 
contrawise.  I  would  only  suggest  that 
if  there  are  those  who  wish  to  make  it  a 
public  pwwer  versus  private  power  con- 
troversy, then  in  my  opinion  it  is  the 
overzealous  in  each  instance  who  would 
make  it  such. 

The  one  thing  I  do  not  want  to  see 
is  for  this  potentially  great  project  to 
be  crucified  on  the  yardarms  of  public 
or  private  power.  Neither  do  I  want 
to  see  it  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  bureau- 
cratic ambitions  or  legislative  prejudices. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman   from   Colorado   has  expired. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York    I  Mr.  RobisonI. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr  Chairman,  as 
some  evidence  that  there  is  something 
else  in  this  bill  besides  the  upper  Colo- 
rado River  project.  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  language  on 
page  5  of  the  report  which  specificalli' 
states: 

The  funds  provided  include  tlie  budget 
amount  of  $80,000  for  the  north  branch  of 
the  Susquehanna  River  survey  This  survey 
's  to  be  limited  to  a  study  of  possible  levee 
systems    and    channel    improvements 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  sponsor  of  that 
survey  resolution,  which  was  approved 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  on  June  9,  1960,  I  am  seriously 
concerned  that  that  limiting  language 
may  negate  much  of  the  value  of  the 
survey.  I  also  am  assuming  that  this 
limiting  language  is  the  outgrowth  of 
certain  local  upstream  opposition  to  sev- 
eral large  dams  or  reservoirs  that  were 
authorized,  some  of  them  as  long  as  25 
years  ago,  but  never  constructed.  It 
was  my  hope  that  this  survey  would  be 
comprehensive  enough  and  being  made 
in  coordination  with  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, would  constitute  an  objective 
look  at  the  continuing  necessity  and 
justification  for  those  dams.  It  seems 
to  me  that  that  is  the  only  vehicle  we 
have  with  which  to  hope  to  resolve  a 


longstanding  dispute  m  a  spirit  of  mu- 
tual compromise. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  talked  with  cer- 
tain members  of  the  committee  on  this 
subject,  and  I  have  their  assurance  that 
the  committee  will  at  a  later  time  con- 
sider this  limiting  language,  about  which 
I  can  do  nothing  on  the  floor  under  this 
procedure,  and  that  they  will  reconsider 
the  justification  for  this  language  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

Mr.  JENSEN  Mr  Chainnan.  I  yiield 
the  balance  of  the  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona    Mr  Rhodes! 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona  Mr  Chair- 
man, first  I  want  to  congratulate  and 
compliment  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  not  only  for  the 
bill  which  they  have  brought  out  but  for 
the  high  level  of  the  debate  which  has 
occun-ed  today.  This  is  a  great  com- 
mittee and  a  great  subcommittee  It  is 
headed  by  the  chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriation.'^,  the  gentleman 
from  Mis.50uri  Mr.  Cannon]  and  ably 
seconded  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr.  KiRw.ANi  On  our  side,  of  course, 
we  have  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr 
Jensen  J  who  is  as  knowledgeable  in  this 
field  £is  any  Member  of  the  House  Eich 
o."  these  gentlemen  is  a  respected  Mem- 
ber of  the  House.  So.  I  think  tho.se  of 
you  who  have  listened  carefully  to  then- 
remarks  will  be  well  educated  in  this 
matter,  which  is  controversial,  to  say  the 
least. 

I  would  like  to  .set  the  record  straight 
on  one  particular  matter.  I  want  it  un- 
derstood that  I  am  a  reclamation  man. 
I  believe  very  strongly  in  the  program  of 
reclamation:  I  have  all  of  my  life,  and 
I  always  expect  to  believe  very  stron^-ly 
in  that  program  Like  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Michel)  I  think  that 
reclamation  will  prosper  and  will  expana 
as  long  as  it  continues  to  make  sen.se  to 
all  of  the  countiT.  One  reason  I  am  up 
here  today  is  to  do  what  I  can  to  make 
sure  that  it  does  continue  to  make  sepse. 
so  that  the  great  water  resources,  the 
great  power  resources  of  our  country, 
may  be  developed  as  they  must  be  devel- 
oped for  the  advancement  of  all  of  our 
people,  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  .great 
United  States  of  America. 

I  must  take  exception,  respectfully,  to 
a  term  used  by  my  good  friend  from 
Ohio  i  Mr.  KIRW.^Nl  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  people  who  want  to  build  the.'=e 
transmission  lines  should  be  referred  to 
as  "muscle  men."  and  I  say  this  with 
all  good  humor  to  my  friend.  I  was  on 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee when  this  particular  project  was 
authorized,  as  was  my  good  friend  from 
Colorado  IMr    AspinallI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  testimony 
was  taken  for  the  upper  Colorado  stor- 
age project,  all  of  these  utilities  came 
before  the  committee  and  te.<^tified.  I 
might  say  to  my  friend  from  Colorado 
I  do  not  remember  their  having  made 
any  difference  between  a  backbone  .sys- 
tem and  a  system  of  tian.-mi;sioa  of 
power  between  market  areas;  I  do  not 
recall  that  the  distinction  was  made.  I 
do  not  really  see  how  I  could  make  it 
at  the  present  time.  They  testified  at 
the  time  on  building  a  backbone  trans- 


mission system  for  the  upper  Colorado 
storage  project  Further,  may  I  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  Ohio  that  these 
people  did  not  volunteer;  these  people 
were  invited  to  come  in  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

It  is  true  that  the  preference  custom- 
ers do  not  want  them.  It  is  true  that  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  apparently  does 
not  want  them  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  did  want  them  when  the 
upper  Colorado  storage  project  was 
passed,  as  indicated  by  the  hearings  and 

the  committee  report  They  have  every 
right  to  be  in  this  picture,  and  I  submit 
they  have  made  a  pioposition  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  should 
not  turn  down. 

It  has  been  asked  as  to  why  the  utili- 
ties want  to  build  the.se  transmission  sys- 
tems. I  have  a-^ked  this  myself  We 
have  heard  people  .say  the  Government 
IS  building  dams  and  now  the  utilities 
want  to  "skim  the  cream  "  This  is  not 
the  true  situation,  and  cannot  be.  be- 
cause in  the  reclamation  law  there  is 
what  we  call  the  "preference  clause.'  A 
preference  customer  of  power  roughly 
defined,  is  a  State,  county,  municipality. 
REA.  or  any  public  body  which  qualifies 
under  the  law.  and  under  the  law  the 
preference  customer  gets  all  the  power 
it  can  properly  use.  Preference  cus- 
tomers in  the  upper  Colorado  storage 
project  marketing  area  have  applied  for 
power  which  is  in  excess  of  the  amount 
which  will  be  distributed  or  distributable 
from  the  transmission  facihties  of  the 
upper  Colorado  storage  project.  So 
there  is  no  question  of  anybody  but  pref- 
erence customers  getting  any  "cream 
from  the  production  of  this  power.  If 
anything  is  to  be  derived  by  the  utilities 
from  the  building  of  these  tran.smi.ssion 
lines  it  will  have  to  be.  then,  from  the 
lines  themselves,  from  the  wheeling  or 
from  some  other  condition  which  exists 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  built  the 
lines. 

What  are  they  charging?  They  are 
charging  approximately  11  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour  to  wheel  the  ix)wer.  This 
is  figured  to  amortize  the  cost  of  the  sys- 
tem, plus  interest  in  about  50  years.  This 
could  hardly  be  called  profiteering.  It 
was  indicated  by  my  good  friend  from 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Evins.  that  after  the 
companies  amortize  the  lines  they  will 
reap  great  sums  of  money  becau.se  they 
will  own  the  utility  lines  and  will  con- 
tinue to  charge  the  same  amount  for 
wheeling.  This  is  not  the  situation,  be- 
cause after  the  utility  lines  are  paid  out 
then  the  only  wheeling  charge  made  is 
an  amount  equal  to  the  local  taxes  paid 
plus  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
lines  themselves;  in  other  words,  at  the 
end  of  50  years,  or  at  the  end  of  the  pay 
out  period,  whichever  occurs  first,  the 
wheelinu  cost  goes  down  to  a  figure  equal 
to  the  local  taxes  and  the  operation  and 
maintenance  charge 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Will  the  gentleman  deny 
that  the  utilities  will  be  paid  a  wheeling 
charge  in  perpetuity  as  long  as  the  lines 
last  if  the  utilities  proposal  is  adopted? 
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Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Ti\e  only 
wheeling  charge  will  be  the  actual  cost 
to  the  utilities  after  the  50-year  payoff 
period.  The  lines  will  have  to  be  op- 
erated and  as  long  as  they  are,  there  will 
have  to  be  an  operation  and  main- 
tenance charge,  no  matter  who  build.s 
these  lines,  the  only  difference  is  that 
utility-owned  lines  will  continue  to  pay 
State  and  local  taxes,  whereas  Govern- 
ment-owned lines  will  never  pay  such 
taxes.  I  do  not  object  to  that  fact.  I 
think  it  is  very  essential,  that  the 
localilies  be  able  to  collect  some  taxes 
because  of  the  existence  of  these  lines. 

So  the  only  profit  that  the  utilities  can 
possibly  get  from  tlie  coiistruclion  of 
these  lines  comes,  then,  from  the  op- 
eration of  an  intcRiated.  multiple-pur- 
pose system  of  electric  transmission. 
The  Government  and  the  utilities  them- 
selves will  benefit  from  the  existence  of 
this  type  of  system  because  it  will  mean 
less  line  loss  to  both  of  them  as  this  par- 
ticular project  operates  through  the 
years.     This  saving  must  be  shared. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Gov- 
ernment Will  save  as  much  as  $55  niillion 
just  by  line  loss  alone  if  its  pKJwer  is  thus 
transmitted  by  an  integrated  multiple- 
purpose  system. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  utter- 
ly refused  to  take  this  bciiefit  into  con- 
sideration in  figuring  the  economics  of 
the  utilities  pioposal.  This  is  only  one  of 
the  great  fallacies  involved  in  the  figures 
which  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  ad- 
vances as  a  reason  for  rejecting  the 
proposal  of  the  utilities. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  there  is  thi.? 
great  advantage  in  integration.  Why 
does  not  the  Government  build  the  lines 
and  have  this  advantage  to  itself?  This 
could  be  done,  if  the  Government  pays 
the  utilities  any  difference  in  benefit 
which  results  from  the  integration.  It 
is  impossible  right  now  to  tell  how  much 
this  benefit  will  be  worth.  The  utilities 
offered  a  package  proposal.  If  they 
build  the  lines,  integration  will  occur  at 
no  extra  cost.  However,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment builds  the  lines,  then  it  desires 
to  integrate,  the  benefit  which  occurs 
from  integration  will  be  subject  to  nego- 
tiation. It  has  been  estimated  by  some 
that  the  benefits  will  be  about  equal 
It  has  been  estimated  by  more  people, 
however,  that  the  benefit  to  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $1  or  $2  million  a  year  in 
excess  of  the  benefit  to  the  utilities.  This 
must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  upper 
Colorado  .stoiaee  project  to  determine 
the  economic  feasibility  of  the  partici- 
pating projects.  If  you  do  not  accept 
the  utility  proposal,  you  cannot  expect 
them  to  give  something  for  nothing. 
If  they  get  an  advantage,  from  integra- 
tion, the  Government  gets  a  commensu- 
rate advantage. 

If  the  Government  lets  the  utilities 
build  the  line,  and  later  does  not  like  the 
way  the  utilities  are  operating  these 
lines,  the  Government  has  several  outs. 
One  would  be  to  parallel  the  lines.  That 
is  not  a  very  popular  thing  to  do.  This 
great  committee.  I  am  sure,  would  frown 
on  such  a  proposal  as  that.  There  is 
another  way.  however.  The  Govern- 
ment can  take  over  these  lines  by  emi- 


nent domain.  The  Government  under 
the  Constitution  and  the  law  has  the 
right  to  condemn  the  lines  if  the  utilities 
do  not  operate  them  in  accordance  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  taxpayer,  the 
consumer,  and  everyone  else  who  has  a 
vested  or  legal  interest  in  the  upper 
Colorado  River  storage  project.  Do  not 
think  you  are  getting  into  a  situation  you 
cannot  get  out  of.  You  can  get  out  of 
it  You  can  get  out  of  it  by  the  process 
of  eminent  domain,  if  by  no  other  way. 

I  have  said  that  all  of  the  power  will 
go  to  the  preference  customers.  What 
will  they  pay  for  power?  The  preference 
customers  will  pay  the  same  rate  for 
this  power,  a  postage  stamp  rate  of  6 
mills,  no  matter  who  builds  tl  e  utiUty 
lines.  This  has  been  demonstrated  time 
after  lime  by  testimony,  as  well  as  other- 
wise. Also,  as  far  as  the  participatmg 
projects  of  the  upper  Colorado  storage 
project  are  concerned,  they  will  be  paid 
out  no  matter  who  builds  the  lines.  In 
fact,  they  will  be  paid  out  sooner  if  the 
utilities  build  the  lines  than  if  the  Gov- 
ernment builds  the  lines. 

The  gentleman  from  Oluo  and  I  have 
separate  sets  of  figures.  We  disagree  on 
them,  except  I  do  not  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  has  taken  into  account  a 
fairly  recent  proposition  involving  a 
change  in  tlie  wheeling  rate  after  the 
50-year  payout  period.  This  is  what  the 
figures  show.  In  50  yeais  the  utilities 
proposal  will  result  m  a  net  of  $3f.O  mil- 
lion m  the  way  of  a  net  revenue  to  the 
upper  Colorado  storage  project  over  and 
above  the  amount  which  will  accrue  to 
that  project  if  the  Government  builds 
the  lines.  At  the  end  of  86  years  that 
amount  v,ill  be  $477  million.  In  other 
v,ord5,  all  of  the  presently  authorized 
participating  projects  v."ill  have  been 
paid  out  and  there  will  be  $477  million 
left  m  the  bank. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Cl:ai:man.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  The  committee  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  have 
ta/.on  ir.to  consideration  the  last  offer. 
Has  the  gentleman  another  one  that  has 
not  been  officially  offered  to  the  Depart - 
m.f  nt  of  the  Interior? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  It  is  my 
undorstaiidirig  tiii'=  offer  was  made  to  the 
members  of  the  Upper  Colorado  Com.- 
mission. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Did  tl-.y  take  it  into 
ccnsi  J'- ration? 

M-.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  It  was  of- 
fered in  tl.e  presence  of  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado Commission,  r.nd  the  commission 
then  voted  unanimoLii^ly  to  endorse  the 
utilities  proposal. 

Mr.  KiRWAN.  I  do  not  think  that  an 
offer  to  the  commission  can  be  accepted 
as  an  official  offer  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Ari.:ona.  Now.  just 
a  minute.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
should  look  at  the  law  which  aulh.ori^cd 
llic  project. 

The  Federal  Government  has  by  a 
compact  agreed  that  there  should  be  an 
Upper  Colorado  Commission.  This  is 
created  by  interstate  compact.  This  is 
a  very  important  board,     It  oversees  the 


operation  of  the  upper  Colorado  com- 
pact, which  IS  the  legal  document  which 
divides  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River 
allocated  to  the  upper  basin  States.  I 
will  have  to  state  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  ;  Mr.  Kirwan  1  and  I  must 
disagree  on  some  of  the  figure^  involved 
m  this  particular  presentation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  thing  which 
we  should  take  into  consideration  is  the 
firmness  of  the  figure  offered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  construction  of  its 
transmission  hnes.  The  original  yard- 
stick system  which  was  propounded  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and,  inci- 
dentally, upon  which  Secretary  Seaton 
made  his  findings,  is  a  system  which  will 
not  woik.  Ii  was  agreed  by  practically 
everybody  that  the  yardstick  system 
would  not  work.  It  would  not  transmit 
power. 

So.  we  have  here,  then,  a  situation  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  never 
yet  told  this  committee  or  any  other 
committee  exactly  what  plans  it  has  for 
this  transm.iss;on  system.  If  we  do  not 
know  what  the  transmission  system  is 
going  to  be  like,  we  cannot  know  how 
much  it  will  cost.  We  do  not  know  what 
that  cost  might  do  to  the  economic  fea- 
sibility of  the  upper  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do 
know  what  the  cost  will  be,  if  the  utilities 
are  allowed  to  build  the  line.  The  cost 
will  be  an  amount  equal  to  about  1.1 
percent  of  the  wheeling  cost  foi  the  first 
50  years  or 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yie'.d? 


i 


Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.     I  yield  to  J 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee.  » 

Mr.  ETVINS.  The  gentleman  will  '^ 
agree  that  there  have  been  proposals 
and  counterproposals  and  further  reduc- 
tions, and  the  further  we  fight  this,  the 
more  the  utilities  reduce  their  prices 
cffered  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  PwHODES  of  Arizona.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  reasons  I  can  think  of  for 
not  funding  these  lines  this  year.  May- 
be we  ought  to  wait  to  see  just  how 
good  a  proposition  we  can  get. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evins]  has  made 
this  very  valid  point,  perhaps  we  should 
t.ike  .'^'I'vcral  looks  at  this  particular 
project  and  make  sure  we  are  gettini: 
the  best  deal.  Certainly  we  should 
make  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  put  o:i 
paper  in  some  way  tlie  lines  it  intends 
to  build  and  firm  up  its  marketin-: 
criteria,  and  al.^o  set  a  reasonable  cost 
for  the  construction  lines  themselver. 
Very  frankly,  one  reason  why  I  must,  as  a 
Rr-presentative  of  Arizona,  look  askance 
at  tiie  plans  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion is  this:  Tlieir  marketing  criteria 
says  they  are  going  to  market  600,000 
kilowatts  of  energy  in  Arizona,  but  then- 
plans  call  for  a  line  going  to  Phoenix 
with  345  kilovoits  capacity.  I  do  not 
know  how  you  are  going  to  get  600.000 
Vilowatts  of  energy  over  a  line  with  a 
245-kilovolt  capacity. 

Mr.  A.'^'PINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlem.nn  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 
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Mr,  AflPINALL,  I  think  that  my  col- 
Irnuur,  the  ufrM\em%n  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Rhodmi,  will  admit  that  there 
hAvr  btfcn  dlNCUNdlonii  had  by  repreaent- 
iitivrN  of  iht:  Arlzonli  Public  Service  Co, 
V  hlch  U  preitently  bulMlntf  a  powerplant 
Ht  Pour  Corner«,  and  that  under  any 
kind  of  aHrrement  which  we  hope  will 
Lie  orrlvcd  at,  wp  will  be  able  to  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  thU  private 
utility  of  Arizona  and  the  operations  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  the  Colo- 
rado River  program  to  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  all  concerned. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  gen- 
tleman will  have  to  admit,  however,  that 
that  is  conjecture,  and  it  depends  com- 
pletely upon  whether  or  not  the  proper 
ratio  of  oenefits  can  be  agreed  upon 
and  the  proper  contracts  executed. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  think  that  is  right, 
but  I  think  that  what  has  been  proposed 
for  the  Glen  Canyon  and  Four  Corners 
facilities  and  what  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation wishes  to  do  between  Glen 
Canyon  and  Pinnacle  Peak  in  the  gen- 
tleman's area  will  not  destroy  either  the 
future  operations  of  the  investor-owned 
facilities  or  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
operation  and  will  in  fact  aid  the  co- 
ordinated activities  which  have  been 
proposed. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  agrees  that 
600,000  kilowatts  of  electricity  shall  be 
marketed  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Conte  1 ,  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  included 
among  the  items  in  the  public  works 
appropriation  bill  for  1962  are  two  proj- 
ects of  interest  to  my  constituents  in 
the  First  Massachusetts  Congressional 
District.  These  are  $300,000  to  com- 
mence the  construction  of  the  Littleville 
Dam,  and  $50,000  for  planning  local  pro- 
tective flood  control  projects  on  the 
Westfield  River.  I  am  very  pleased,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  these  two  items  are  in- 
cluded in  this  appropriation  bill  now 
under  consideration.  The  need  for  the 
Littleville  Dam  is  unanimous,  although 
many  of  the  citizens  of  the  area  do  have 
objection  to  the  use  of  the  reservoir  as 
a  source  of  water  for  the  city  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.  It  was  their  hope  that  the 
reservoir  could  be  used  for  recreational 
purposes.  However,  being  the  good 
citizens  that  they  are,  they  have  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  the  water  needs 
of  their  neighbors  in  Springfield. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  particularly  to 
commend  the  committee  for  including  in 
this  bill  the  appropriation  of  $50,000  for 
planning  urgently  needed  flood  control 
projects  on  the  Westfield  River.  In  the 
past,  floods  on  the  Westfield  have  caused 
extensive  property  damage.  The  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  have  recommended 
the  construction  of  earth  dikes  and  con- 
crete floodwalls  to  eliminate  the  havoc 


redultlna  from  thmr  flood*  Thl»  bill 
makcH  available  thr  fundn  nrccMMary  to 
commence  the  plftiminu  of  thewe  proJ«-ct«, 
Mr,  KIRWAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yu-ld 
•uch  time  m  he  may  require  to  the 
Kentleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr  Boykini 

Mr.  BOYKIN,  Mr  Chalrrrmn  I  w)«h 
to  expreuH  regret  that  the  Appiopn- 
atlonu  Committee  deleted  1275,000  for 
the  acqulhition  of  the  Choctaw  National 
Wildlife  Refuse  in  cormection  with  the 
Jackson  lock  and  dam  project  m  Ala- 
bama. 

The  committee,  in  reporting,'  on  this 
reduction  In  the  budwet  estimate,  said 
It  was  not  satisfied  with  the  justification 
offered  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
indicated  the  belief  that  if  it  is  consid- 
ered further,  it  should  be  justified  by  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  its  rcfi'ar 
budget  presentation  to  the  Congress  for 
the  1963  fiscal  year.  I  am  infomied. 
however,  that  the  proposed  Choctaw 
refuge  is  to  mitigate  losses  of  wildlife 
habitat  caused  by  inundation  from  the 
navigation  pool  and  to  enhance  wildlife 
values  at  a  most  strategic  point.  Fur- 
ther, the  proposed  $275,000  item,  which 
was  deleted,  properly  belong.s  in  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  budget  in  accordance 
with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
Act  which  clearly  provides  for  facQlities 
such  as  this  with  funds  to  be  supplied 
by  the  project  agency.  Moreover,  the 
Choctaw  refuge  was  specifically  au- 
thorized in  1960. 

Failure  to  acquire  the  lands  likely  will 
result  in  additional  increased  costs 
which,  due  to  the  Federal  investment  in 
this  project,  have  gone  up  from  $120,000 
to  the  $275,000. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  are  in  accord 
with  the  Choctaw  project.  The  Alabama 
Department  of  Conservation  plans  to 
locate  a  wildlife  management  area  ad- 
jacent to  the  refuge  and  strongly  uxi^'es 
appropriation  of  the  necessary  funds 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  if  the  other 
body  sees  fit  to  include  funds  for  the 
Choctaw  refuge  our  House  managers 
may  reconsider  the  committee's  action 
in  conference. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  on  this  .'•ido  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Cannon  i  . 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  had.  as  al- 
ways, a  large  number  of  requests  for  ap- 
propriations for  much  needed  projects 
throughout  the  country. 

There  is  never  enou,t;h  money  to  go 
around,  and  that  was  particularly  true 
this  year  because  of  the  insistent  de- 
mands of  national  defense. 

So,  reluctantly,  regretfully,  the  com- 
mittee has  had  to  deny  many  meritori- 
ous requests  for  appropriations  and  as 
a  re;,ult  we  report  a  bill  considernbly 
Ic.s.s  than  that  reported  last  year. 

And  this  bill  carri'^s  the  one  vital 
item  debated  by  every  speaker  here  this 
afleinoon — the  provision  for  comple- 
tion of  the  Federal  power  system  by  con- 
struction of  the  transmission  line$  to 
connect  up  the  dams  and  centers  of  gen- 
eration already  installed  or  to  bQ  in- 
stalled. 


IH  the  paia- 
couniry  lo- 
in  America 


The  fjueNlion  laUed  by  the  proposal 
to  coHMlruct  theM'  linrx  \%  the  moht  Im- 
portant question,  oiitMid*'  f»f  nalUmHl  de- 
U'UM'  U)  com*'  \)vi<)\f  the  CutiKieHM  Ihu 
M'hfiioii  In  lit  efTect  upon  the  fuiuie 
developtnent  of  the  country  and  uijom 
the  futuK-  welfare  of  the  pi(M«tit  and 
future  Amci  lean  eltizi-n  It 
mount  question  befoic  the 
dav 

It  touches  every  family 
Evf-ry  household  in  the  Nation  fveiy 
month  pays  an  electric  power  bill,  and 
the  amount  of  that  bill  increases  every 
year  as  the  demands  for  power  increase 
in  our  increasingly  intricate  and  com- 
Piicated  economy. 

No  other  action  that  could  be  taken 
by  Congre.^s  will  affect  .so  many  so  di- 
rectly as  this  provision,  not  even  the 
mails,  because  every  day  the  tabulator 
on  the  electric  meter  is  spinning  day 
and  night  charging  for  current  supplied 
in  every  family,  to  every  consumer  in 
America.  It  is  ubiquitous  and  uniform — 
univer.sal  and  omnipresent,  in  every 
household,  urban  and  rural.  The  mail- 
man knocks  twice  but  the  meter  reader 
knocks  until  he  i.s  admitted.  It  is  more 
certain  than  taxes  and  as  inevitable  as 
death. 

As  you  may  have  noted  there  are  two 
classes  of  companies  which  are  supply- 
ing this  evcr-acceleratinf,'  demand 
There  is  the  investor-owned  company 
widely  advertised  in  the  national  mag- 
azines and  there  is  the  con.sumer-owned 
company  provided  for  in  this  bill. 

We  deal  here  with  the  consumei- 
owned  company.  Of  cour.se.  all  nation- 
al resources,  including  these  powersites. 
rivers,  water  power,  and  their  appurte- 
nance.s.  belong  to  the  Nation,  belonti  to 
the  people,  belong  to  the  consumer. 
The  investor-owned  companies  can  se- 
cure them  only  by  grant  or  purchase 
through  Consre.ss,  including  those  pro- 
vided for  in  the  pending  bill. 

As  explained  in  the  repoi  t  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  elected  to  improve 
them  and  is  now  requesting  funds  to 
connect  up  the  widely  separated  units 
to  complete  the  grid. 

But  the  mvestor  companies  are  at- 
tempting to  muscle  in — "reaping  where 
they  have  not  sown  and  gathering  where 
they  have  not  strawed."  They  are  in- 
terested in  dividend.s — the  highest  rates 
obtainable  to  provide  high  returns  on 
their  stock.     Service  is  secondary. 

The  consumer-owned  companies  are 
interested  in  service — at  the  lowest  rates 
possible. 

So,  the  issue  here  is  whether  we  will 
support  the  consumer-owned  company 
and  provide  lowest  rates  and  cheapest 
electric  service  to  every  family  in  our 
respective  districts  or  whether  we  will 
support  investor-owned  companies  and 
high  dividends  to  be  paid,  of  course,  by 
the  consumer.  That  is  the  question 
pending  in  this  amendment. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that 
there  is  an  ulterior  purpose  here — to 
establish  a  Federal  monopoly  in  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  power. 
Nothintr  could  be  more  absurd — and 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  facts. 

Never  in  the  history  of  this  House  in 
all  the  flood  of  thousands  of  bills  that 
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flow  every  ^e«>slori  into  the  hopper,  has  a 
«inule  bill  b<'en  Introduced  by  any  Mem- 
ber even  suKKettlny  a  Federal  power 
monopoly  Never  has  any  single  Mem- 
ber of  CongrcM,  In  either  the  Hotwe  or 
the  Senate,  suugested  either  directly  or 
indueetiy — on  the  floor  or  off  the  floor — 
that  there  should  be  a  Federal  monopoly 
of  power  We  believe  the  bulk  of  the 
power  business  should  be  transacted  by 
private  companies,  by  private  lnduKtr>', 
by  free  enterprl.se 

What  we  insist  on  Is  that  there  .should 
be  sufllcient  public  power  to  keep  rates 
reasonable,  to  have  a  yardstick,  to  have 
a  policeman  on  the  corner,  to  have 
enough  comjjetition  to  control  predatoi-j' 
rates  and  service. 

There  have  been  widely  varying  quota- 
tions of  figures  on  both  sides  this  after- 
noon. The  committee  has  had  before  it. 
both  in  the  last  administration  and  in 
this  administi  ation.  the  best,  most  ex- 
perienced, experts  that  could  be  secured 
There  can  be  no  question  about  the  ac- 
cuiacy  and  dependability  of  the  account- 
ants who  have  stafTed  the  departments 
and  bureaus  of  the  two  admini.strations 
and  the  committee  accepts  their  figures. 
All  computations  show  it  would  cost  the 
taxpayer  le.ss  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  build  than  to  turn  it  over  to  pri- 
vate producers  to  build  The  private 
companies  have  .shifted  their  basi.s  of 
computations  from  time  to  time  but  all 
estimates  demonstrate  a  decided  saving 
to  the  taxpayers  through  Federal  con- 
struction. 

They  are  tiyins  to  put  up  a  toUgate 
on  a  necessity  of  life  that  is  as  indis- 
pen.sable  to  the  averape  family  as  are 
air.  water  and  .'^unlight.  Today  every 
family  must  have  electricity,  and  Con- 
gressmen must  .'iee  that  they  get  it  at  as 
reasonable  a  rale  as  can  be  piovided 

The  cost  of  producing  power  is  being 
steadily  reduced  through  mass  produc- 
tion and  scientific  and  mechanical  de- 
velopment. It  costs  less  every  year  to 
produce  electricity,  but  have  you  ever 
known  a  private  utility  voluntarily  to 
reduce  the  cost  to  the  consumer?  In 
many  of  our  municipally  owned  public 
power  enterprises  they  give  the  consumer 
the  December  bill.  In  the  Christmas 
month  more  electricity  is  consumed  than 
in  any  other  month.  Many  of  them  at 
the  end  of  the  year  make  the  consumer  a 
present  of   the  December  bill. 

The  other  day  the  TVfi^  announced  a 
permanent  reduction  in  rates.  The  an- 
nouncement produced  such  an  outcry  on 
the  part  of  the  private  utilities  you 
would  have  thought  TVA  was  suspend- 
ing the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Although 
the  private  companies  in  the  TVA  terri- 
tory are  doing  more  business  and  making 
more  money  than  they  ever  made  before 
TVA  was  built.  We  are  producing  and 
distributing  power  at  a  lower  cost  all  the 
time  and  we  are  ready  to  give  the  cus- 
tomer the  benefit  of  the  savinc  But  the 
private  utilities  object. 

If  you  vote  for  this  amendment  today 
you  vote  to  turn  our  rivers  and  dams  and 
generators  over  to  a  few  men  in  the  great 
centers  of  wealth,  men  largely  subservi- 
ent to  Wall  Street  and  eventually  con- 
trolled by  Wall  Street  capitalists.  Don't 
tell  us  that  Wall  Street  is  a  slogan.    Cap- 


ital In  such  sums  cannot  be  negotiated 
anywhere  else  and  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal is  a  dally  testimonial  to  the  fact. 

Now  I  am  not  decrying  Wall  Street  or 
the  Wall  Btreet  Journal  Both  are  ad- 
junct* and  factors  in  American  enter- 
prlne  and  I  take  {/real  pride  in  them 
But  I  do  not  trust  them  to  administer 
our  national  assets  ulthout  proper  safe- 
guards and  llmltatioris 

If  our  powerplanis  aie  owned  by  tl^.e 
Oovernmenl  they  will  be  under  control 
of  Congress,  Any  consumer  who  is  not 
properly  cared  for  has  his  recourse  He 
can  appeal  to  his  Congressman  But  if 
the  privat-e  monopolies  aie  in  rontrol  and 
rates  are  too  high  or  service  u)isatlsfac- 
tory  he  can  "holler  his  head  of"  and  no 
one  will  hear  or  care 

Once  the  power  trust  takes  over  our 
powersites.  all  control — all  consumer 
right  to  redress — is  gone  forever  And 
in  a  generation  we  will  have  a  super- 
class— an  aristocracy  of  wealth — "eco- 
nomic royalists"  as  Franklin  Roosevelt 
termed  them — who  neither  toil  nor  spin 
but  who  clip  couix)ns  and  draw  dividends 
and  fare  sumptuously  every  day  And 
the  rest  of  us  will  be  serfs  and  coolies  and 
peasants  and  lackeys  You  can  see  it  on 
every  hand  in  Europe  today. 

This  is  the  question  with  which  we  are 
really  dealing  when  we  vote  to  take  our 
choice  of  investor-owned  companies  or 
consumer-owned  companies  as  offered  in 
the  pending  bill  today. 

I  realize  that  when  you  come  to  strike 
a  trial  balance  and  figure  where  political 
expediency  lies,  the  consumer  cannot 
offer  you  much  ixjlitical  return  for  your 
vote.  The  power  trust  keeps  books. 
They  will  paste  the  rollcall  in  the  ledger. 
They  will  remember  how  you  vote,  Bui 
the  consumer,  the  housewife,  the  tax- 
payer the  wage  earner  may  not  even 
know  there  was  such  a  vote — or  if  they 
do  know  about  it,  will  probabh-  forget 
It  before  the  next  election  I  must  ac- 
knowledge It  is  rathr'r  a  bleak  outlook — 
rather  a  thankless  stint.  But  we  do 
know  that  while  there  is  a  larpe  staff 
here  of  high-powered,  high-paid  public 
relations  men  to  take  care  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  investor-owned  companies, 
there  is  no  one  here  to  look  after  the  con- 
sumer but  you.  They  are  under  every 
roof  in  your  district.  They  are  engaged 
in  a  constant  struggle  avainst  the  ever- 
mounting  high  cost  of  living .  Unless  you 
inotect  them  nobody  will. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  lime  cf  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr  Chairman,  this 
bill  contains  two  sums,  amounting  to 
$150,000  and  $140,000  respectively-^  to 
complete  the  engineering  and  design  of 
a  dam  on  the  Quincbau.'i  River  in  West 
Thompson,  Conn,  and  the  sum  of  $1.7 
million  to  complete  the  construction, 
already  in  propiess,  of  another  dam  at 
Westville.  Mass.,  which  is  part  of  the 
Than»es  Ri\er  Valley  flood  protection 
project. 

I  also  want  to  present  tn  t!;'s  House 
the  endorsement  of  these  proiects  by 
the  Honorable  John  Dempsey,  Governor 
of  Connecticut.  Governor  Demp^cy  v.a3 
mayor  of  Putnam,  Conn,,  when  tne  dev- 
astating floods  of  1955  struck  his  town. 
He  knows  from  firsthand  experience  llie 


nerd  for  belter  flood  protection  In  the 
vailrv 

'I"h»-  (  ase  fo)  thene  M)»proprlatlons  was 
piesented  to  the  I'ubllc  Works  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  CommlttH'  on  ApproprUi- 
lions  by  Samuel  T  Sheard,  chairman  of 
the  QuinebauK-French  River  Manufac- 
turers Association  executive  committee 
Tills  association  represents  about  75 
buslne'-s  oncerns,  but  speaks,  I  know, 
lor  the  f  ntire  population  of  the  valley. 

Governor  Dempsey  wrote  me  to  en- 
dorse fully  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Sheard, 
and  ho  added,  and  I  quote; 

Kt.  a  former  mayor  of  Putnam,  which 
alcne  sufTered  nearly  »7  million  in  damage 
cUinng  the  1955  nood.  I  am  highly  aware  of 
how   greatly   this   protection    Is  needed 

We  have  read  in  our  newspapers  today 
of  t!ie  tremendous  damage  being  inflicted 
ty  hurricanes  and  floods  that  have  hit 
Galveston  and  the  Texas  coast.  Our 
.sympathy  ^ioes  out  to  the  stricken.  The 
lesson  of  what  water  can  do  should  re- 
inforce our  determination  today  to  con- 
tinue to  make  progress  in  protecting 
communities  against  such  onslaughts. 

Floods  may  be  expected  in  the  1.474- 
.square-mile  Thames  Riven  Basin  at  any 
time  of  the  year.  Damages  in  the  record 
flood  of  1955.  which  was  caused  by  tor- 
rential rains  accompanying  Hurricane 
Diane,  were  estimated  at  $62  million  and 
eight  lives.  Operation  of  flood  control 
works  completed  prior  to  that  flood  were 
estimated  to  have  saved  more  than  $4.3 
million. 

A  general  improvement  program  en- 
visioned five  to  seven  dams  to  give  pro- 
tection to  the  valley.  Three  of  those 
dams  are  now  complete.  The  fourth 
and  fifth  are  those  on  which  we  may  vote 
today,  and  I  would  earnestly  urge  that 
the  House  give  its  full  support  to  these 
appropriations.  The  Engineers  have 
recommended  a  new  look  at  the  other 
proposals 

I  want  to  concratulate  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  for  its  action  in  ap- 
proving these  recommendations  by  the 
Army  Engineers  and  hope  they  are  en- 
acted into  law. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
public  w  orks  appropriation  bill  now  be- 
fore us  IS  of  great  imp>ortance  to  St 
Louis  because  it  contains  additional 
funds  to  continue  work  on  our  great 
floodwall  to  protect  our  city  from  fu- 
ture fiood  disasters.  The  committee 
has  provided  us  with  the  full  amount 
of  the  budget  request,  and  I  am  grate- 
ful for  that 

I  am  taking  the.se  few  moments,  Mr 
Chairman,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
getting  on  the  record  here  today  a 
fact  which  we  in  St.  Louis  are  aware  of. 
but  which  I  think  bears  repeating.  It 
is  thi.s; 

If  it  were  not  for  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri.  Cl.^rence  Cannon,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  dean  of  the  Missouri  delega- 
tion in  the  House,  the  most  courtly 
gentleman  any  of  us  have  ever  had  the 
^'ood  fortune  to  know,  we  would  not  r.ow 
have  a  flood  control  project  rapidly  ap- 
prcachin?  effectiveness  in  St,  Louis 
We  had  to  overcome  the  gravest  delay, 
of  the  Budget  Bureau  during  the  pre- 
\icus     administration     in     getting     an 
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initial  appropriation  to  start  the  work. 
Congressman  Clarence  Cannon  made  it 
possible — used  his  great  know-how  and 
put  his  heart  into  this  for  us — and  we  in 
St.  Louis  are  and  will  be  eternally 
grateful. 

As  we  prepare  to  end  this  session  and 
return  to  our  districts,  I  look  around 
this  Chamber  and  see  many  Members 
who  have  similar  reason  to  be  grateful 
for  the  kindness  and  legislative  skill  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  the  Hon- 
orable Clarence  Cannon,  for  saving 
numerous  lives  and  untold  property 
values  of  residents  of  their  districts  by 
helping  to  provide  effective  flood 
control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  House  for  me  to  turn  and 
say  personally  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]  "Thank  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart."  If  it 
were  proper  for  me  to  do  that  under 
our  riiles,  I  would  certainly  do  so. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us 
who  live  in  Canton,  Ohio,  and  its  en- 
virons are  pleased  to  note  that  the  funds 
required  for  a  study  of  flood  problems  in 
our  area  are  included  in  this  measure. 

This  is  an  important  step  forward  in 
an  effort  that  began  2  years  ago  when 
unusually  severe  winter  weather  caused 
two  successive  and  serious  floods  in  Can- 
ton and  nearby  communities. 

At  my  request,  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works  adopted  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  Corps  of  Encrineers  to 
conduct  a  review  and  study  of  our 
problem. 

The  corps  proposes  to  study  conditions 
on  Sandy  Creek  and  its  tributaries  in- 
cluding Nimishillen  Creek  in  and  near 
Canton. 

The  corps  estimate.s  that  the  study  will 
cost  $40,000.  That  amount  is  appro- 
priated in  the  pending  measure. 

Canton's  flood  problem  is  one  that  v.t.s 
neglected  for  many  years.  As  in  so  many 
other  situations,  little  or  nothing  was 
done  by  the  responsible  officials  of  the 
cit>'  until  disaster  struck.  We  can  only 
hope  that  the  proposed  studies  may  be 
completed  and  corrective  action  under- 
taken before  we  have  other  difficulties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  mayor  and  Stark 
County  oflBcials,  local  citizens'  groups 
and  others  now  assure  me  that  they  are 
prepared  to  cooperate  fully  in  any  plan 
proposed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

In  this  spirit  and  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government,  evi- 
denced by  the  appropriation  of  this 
study  fund,  I  am  confident  we  can  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  residents  of 
Canton  and  vicinity  need  have  no  fear 
of  flood. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion and  far  too  much  emotionalism 
injected  into  the  general  discussion  of 
the  transmission  line  business  contained 
in  this  bill.  It  has  become,  in  the  minds 
of  many,  a  public  versus  private  power 
fight.  This,  it  is  not.  It  has  become 
billed  as  a  fight  over  governmental  econ- 
omy.   It  is  not  that,  either. 

First  of  all,  there  is  no  question  in 
anybody's  mind  as  to  who  will  build  the 
dams  and  powerplants  to  supply  this 
million-plus  kilowatts  of  power.     That 


issue  has  long  been  settled.  The  plants 
on  the  upper  Colorado  River  will  be  built 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and,  un- 
der existing  law,  the  power  will  go  first 
to  priority  customers  and  then  to  non- 
preference  customers.  This  is  a  long- 
estabhshed  and  weU-worked-out  princi- 
ple of  law. 

The  Government  is  already  supplying 
the  power.  Now  the  question  is:  Snail 
the  Bureau  carry  its  own  power  to  v.\&r- 
keting  centers  at  which  time  it  will  be 
turned  over  to  preference  customers  and 
to  private  utility  firms? 

As  to  the  issue  of  Government  econ- 
omy, that  does  not  exist  he^e.  Re- 
gardless of  which  party  constructs  the 
lines,  the  taxpayers  will  not  be  out  one 
cent.  Every  penny  of  the  costs  of  these 
transmis.^ion  lines — if  built  by  the  Bu- 
reau— will  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury. 
And,  because  this  involves  power  and  not 
ii-rigation.  these  repayments  will  contain 
an  interest  payment.  So.  in  fact,  the 
taxpayers  will  be  ahead  by  Bureau  con- 
struction. 

The  only  question  involved  here  ia  cost 
to  the  consumers.  Under  ttrms  of  the 
program  worked  out  by  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Sealon  and  approved 
by  former  President  Eisenhower,  tlie 
consumers  in  tlie  area — including  tlie 
western  part  of  my  own  State  of  Ne- 
braska— will  be  gelling  the  power  at  a 
little  better  than  half  a  mill  less  tiian 
under  the  proposals  worked  out  by  the 
private  power  utility  firms. 

We  are  interested  here  only  in  pro- 
viding electricity  to  a  great  number  of 
consumers  at  the  best  possible  rate  ^hile 
still  looking  out  for  the  interests  of  the 
taxpayers.  The  only  way  wc  can  accom- 
plish both  is  througli  Bureau  construc- 
tion of  these  lines.  I  therefore  am  op- 
posed to  any  amendment  which  would 
strike  this  provision  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wiscon.'=in.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  today  in  support  of  H.R. 
9076.  the  1962  public  works  appropria- 
tion bill. 

This  measure  contains  an  appropria- 
tion of  $247,000  for  advance  eneineering 
and  design  of  the  long-awaited  flood 
control  dam  on  the  Eau  Galle  River  at 
Spring  Valley.  Wis.,  and  an  appropria- 
tion of  $15,000  for  a  study  of  the  pro- 
posed flood  control  project  on  the  "Trem- 
pealeau River  at  Arcadia,  Wis. 

Since  I  have  spoken  before  you  in 
previous  years  about  the  Eau  Galle 
Dam,  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  by 
going  into  the  details  of  this  project. 
However,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  people  of  the  Spring  Valley  and  Elm- 
wood  area  have  suffered  through  three 
disastrous  floods  while  waiting  for  al- 
most 20  years  for  the  proposed  Eau 
Galle  Dam  to  become  a  reality. 

And  when  I  say  waiting,  I  do  not  mean 
that  they  have  been  idly  waiting.  Spring 
Valley  has  complied  with  all  the  stipu- 
lations set  up  by  the  Corps  of  Enpiiieers 
as  conditions  for  participation  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  project.  Its 
citizens  have  even  agreed  to  purchase 
the  land  for  the  reservoir. 

I  understand  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment usually  bears  thLs  expense.  How- 
ever, the  people  of  Spring  Valley  aue  so 


anxiou.",  to  do  everything  possible  to  carry 
out  this  project  that  they  readily  agreed 
to  buy  the  land  for  the  reservoir. 

Actually,  the  flood  control  project  at 
Spring  Valley  was  started  way  back  in 
1941.  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce.  World  War  II 
intervened,  and  a  detailed  survey  report 
was  not  submitted  to  the  Array  Engi- 
neers until  1943.  Tlie  project  went  be- 
fore Congress  m  1955  and  received  con- 
gressional approval  in  1958.  but  no  money 
was  authorized  until  the  following  year 

Ml'.  Chairman,  at  this  poiiit,  I  would 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  the  need  for 
the  proposed  flood  control  project  on 
the  Trempealeau  River  at  Arcadia.  Fol- 
lowing disastrous  floods  in  1954.  I 
initiated  action  to  obtain  flood  control 
assistance  for  the  people  of  the  Trem- 
pealeau watershed.  After  a  2-year  pre- 
liminary survey  of  the  area,  the  Army 
Engineers  recommended  that  the  bulk 
of  the  flooding  problems  on  the  Trem- 
pcauleau  River  be  solved  by  small  water- 
shed projects.  However,  they  also 
recommended  that  levees  be  built  at 
Arcadia. 

Original  plans  called  for  including 
the  cost  of  the  levees  under  the  small  au- 
thorized program.  However,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  total  cost  of  constructing 
the  Arcadia  levees  would  exceed  the 
$400,000  limitation  on  such  projects,  the 
Army  Engineers  requested  fimds  for  a 
detailed  study  of  the  proposed  project. 

In  the  civil  works  budget  submitted  to 
Congress  in  January  by  the  outgomg 
administration,  $10,000  had  been  recom- 
mended for  study  of  the  levee  project  at 
Arcadia.  I  was  glad  to  .see  that  the 
amended  budget  presented  to  Congress 
by  President  Kennedy  added  another 
$5,000.  bringing  the  total  to  the  $15,000 
requested  by  the  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  fully,  whole- 
heartedly supporting  H  R.  9076  and 
funds  for  the  Eau  Galle  and  Trem- 
pealeau River  projects.  I  know  that  ap- 
proval of  funds  for  these  worthy  projects 
will  alleviate  the  fear  of  floods  under 
which  the  residents  of  Spring  Valley. 
Arcadia,  and  the  surroundmg  area  have 
lived  for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairmxan.  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  the  public  works  appropria- 
tion bill  for  1962. 

I  think  it  entirely  true  that  this  bill  is 
a  liberal  and  progressive  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. For  he  who  thinks  we  can  stag- 
nate at  home  while  the  world  continues 
to  move  at  its  present  tremendous  speed, 
is  one  who  obviously  still  lives  in  the 
18t!i  century.  Public  works  projects  are 
not  pork  barrel  sops.  As  an  illustration. 
I  call  to  your  attention  the  million- 
dollar  item  on  page  17  of  the  committee 
report.  More  specifically  this  is  the  St. 
Paul  and  South  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  flood 
control  project.  For  many  years  these 
two  contiguous  areas  of  my  State  have 
been  hara.sscd  by  destructive  floods. 
Human  lives  and  property  were  in  con- 
stant peril  each  spring  during  high  wa- 
ter periods.  This  project  will  protect 
and  enhance  that  area  to  a  tremendous 
degree.  A  hundred  and  more  acres  are 
involved  right  in  the  heartland  of  St. 
Paul.    For  the  first  time  this  land  will 
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provide  a  vast  and  valuable  industrial 
park  upon  the  projects  completion 
Industry  can  locate  at  the  levees  edge 
to  take  advantage  of  cheap  but  ex- 
tremely efficient  water  transportation  8 
months  out  of  each  year.  It  will  be  on 
the  very  brink  of  St.  Pauls  great  rail- 
road center  for  shipping  ea.st.  west, 
north,  and  south.  Superhighways  with 
new  bridge  construction  assisting,  will 
provide  truck  transport  a  ready  and  im- 
mediate access  to  and  from  the  city. 
Adjacent  to  it  will  be  St  Pauls  Holman 
Field  Airport  Every  conceivable  ad- 
xantage  will  accrue  to  Ramsey  County's 
half  million  people.  Jobs  will  be  added 
and  prosperity  will  receive  another  shot 
in  the  arm  under  this  administration's 
and  this  committee's  leadership  In 
addition  I  personally  thank  my  three 
colleagues,  the  gentlemen  from  Minne- 
sota. Congressmen  Fred  Marshall  and 
Congressman  H  Carl  Andersen  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  who  have 
greatly  assisted  this  St  Paul  project  and 
Congressman  John  Blatnik  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  In  closing  let  me 
again  state  the  fact  What  often  is 
erroneously  referred  to  as  pork  barrel, 
turns  out  to  be  a  real  community  bless- 
ing for  industry,  labor,  business,  and  all 
forms  of  commerce  It  i.s  good  that  wis- 
dom, rather  than  slick  slogans,  prevail 
Mr  GRAY  Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  distm- 
f:uished  Committee  on  Appropriations 
for  the  excellent  job  they  have  done  in 
bringing  out  the  bill  now  before  us  Pub- 
lic works  in  the  fields  of  flood  control, 
navigation,  reclamation,  and  power  de- 
velopment is  most  important  to  the  .so- 
cial and  economic  well  being  of  our 
country.  We  must  continually  strive  to 
protect  our  great  natural  resources 
through  prevention  of  floods  and  pro- 
vide water  and  recreational  facilitie."; 
that  are  so  vital  to  a  growing  population, 
I  realize  it  is  a  difficult  task  for  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  include  every 
Item  requested  by  Members  of  the 
House:  however.  I  believe  the  bill  as 
presented,  represents  a  fair  approach 

I  want  to  particularly  thank  the  com- 
mittee for  allowing  my  request  for 
$50,000  to  continue  the  feasibility  study 
of  canalizing  the  Big  Muddy  River  and 
Beaucoup  Creek  in  southern  Illinois 
We  have  billions  of  ions  of  presently 
landlocked  coal  deposits  with  no  eco- 
nomical way  of  marketing  this  coal  at 
the  present  time  We  must  provide 
cheaper  freight  rates  through  navigation 
on  the  !  .ver  if  we  are  to  realize  the  full 
industrial  potential  of  southern  Illinois, 

The  $50,000  provided  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  a  small  amoimt  next  year, 
will  complete  this  economic  study.  In  an 
area  suffering  from  high  unemployment. 
It  IS  certainly  good  to  know  that  we  can 
continue  to  find  ways  of  utilizing  our 
God-given  natural  resources  to  a  good 
advantage. 

In  southern  Illinois  we  had  some  un- 
fortunate fioods  in  May  of  this  year  and 
extensive  crop  damage  was  sustained  on 
the  inside  of  the  Mississippi  River  levee 
due  to  inadequate  internal  drainage.  I 
had  hoped  the  committee  would  see  fit 
to  include  adequate  funds  to  study  this 


important  problem  However,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  earlier,  I  realize  the  commit- 
tee cannot  comply  with  every  request 
made.  I  am  hopeful  the  U.S  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  will  see  fit  to  include 
funds  m  the  fiscal  1963  budget  re- 
quest for  this  purpose  A  river  levee  is 
adequate  protection  from  river  floods 
but  causes  severe  damage  to  property 
When  drainage  outlets  are  closed  to  pre- 
vent river  water  from  backing  up  through 
the  levee  without  adequate  drainage  from 
the  internal  side  of  the  levee  the  water 
cannot  get  into  the  river  and.  therefore, 
inundates  land  inside  the  river.  We 
have  spent  millions  on  the  Mississippi 
River  levee  from  St  Louis.  Mo  .  to  Cairo. 
Ill  ,  and  the  entire  levee  project  is  almost 
complete.  However  the  internal  drain- 
age problem  has  only  been  tackled  in  a 
few  levee  and  diamage  districts.  There- 
fore. I  hope  the  corps  will  be  able  to 
speed  up  this  important  phase  of  flood 
control  work  In  closing.  I  want  to  again 
thank  the  committee  for  their  considera- 
tion and  the  excellent  job  they  have  done 
on  this  bill. 

Mrs  PFOST  Mr  Chairman  I  want 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  supporting  this 
appropriation  to  initiate  the  building  of 
power  transmission  lines  for  the  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project 

This  project,  authorized  by  Congress 
in  1956.  repre.scnts  a  sound  program  of 
regional  development  ba.sed  on  the  area's 
most  important  river  complex.  Its  im- 
pact will  be  felt  in  every  State  in  the 
West,  for  the  day  is  not  far  ahead  when 
such  regional  projects  will  be  Imked  to- 
gether to  meet  power  shortages  wherever 
they  may  rise 

The  more  than  16  million  folks  in 
rural  America  who  are  served  by  electric 
cooperatives  have  a  real  stake  in  this 
fight  as  to  wlio  will  build  the  transmis- 
sion lines — the  Federal  Government  or 
the  private  utilities.  For  what  the 
private  utilities  want  to  do.  in  effect,  is 
to  set  up  toUgates  so  that  they  can 
charge  power  users  some  $3  to  $5  million 
more  yearly  on  their  electric  bills  than 
would  be  charged  otherwise. 

This  means  out-of-pocket  money  for 
the  average  rural  electric  user  in  the 
tive-State  area — Wyoming,  Utah.  Colo- 
rado. Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  who  are 
directly  involved  in  the  project.  I. 
frankly,  would  rather  see  the  money 
spent  on  buying  a  needed  tractor  for  the 
farm,  or  to  build  an  addition  to  the 
house  or  barn,  or  to  send  a  son  or 
daughter  to  college. 

This  makes  far  more  sense  to  me 
than  to  see  this  extra  money  go  to 
private  companies  which  are  owned  and 
controlled  by  big  eastern  interests. 

But  the  private  utilities,  we  should 
note,  are  not  merely  asking  for  blanket 
permission  to  build  the  transmission 
lines.  What  they  want  to  do  is  build 
just  certain  ones — and  let  Uncle  Sam 
worry  about  pushing  lines  into  the  more 
remote  areas  where  costs  of  building  the 
lines  run  extremely  high. 

I  recall  arguments  used  by  the  private 
power  companies  when  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  was  born  26 
years  ago.  They  called  it  impractical 
and  said  their  companies  could  not 
afford    to  build   the  lines  and   that   the 


people  would  not  pay  for  the  sei-vice. 
Con.sequently.  only  3  F>ercent  of  Ameri- 
can farms  were  electrified  by  1925,  and 
barely  11  percent  when  REA  began  op- 
erating Now.  thanks  to  REA,  some  97 
percent  of  our  farms  and  ranches  are 
served  by  electricity 

I  mention  these  facts  simply  to  put 
mio  perspective  the  arguments  being  ad- 
vanced by  the  private  utilities  in  connec- 
tion with  the  administration's  request 
for  $13  6  million  for  planning  the  first 
phases  of  constructing  some  3.000  mile  ■ 
of  transmission  lines  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 

Wiiat  the  companies  want  to  do  is 
build  lines  to  service  the  major  popula- 
tion hubs,  and  not  bother  with  sparsely 
{xjpulated  areas  In  short,  they  not  only 
want  the  cream,  but  they  want  the  milk 
to  go  with  it 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  folks 
who  u.se  the  power  generated  in  the  $1 
billion  Colorado  River  storage  project 
will  repay  to  Uncle  Sam  the  full  cost  of 
the  dams,  along  with  the  cost  of  the 
transmissicm  lines,  plus  interest.  They 
do  not  need  that  middleman  in  there — 
the  private  power  companies — .scooping 
up  the  profits 

Congre.ss  made  its  position  very  clear 
w:th  !cspect  to  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  the  transmission  lines  in  the 
Colorado  River  project  when  Public  Law 
84-485  was  passed  5  years  ago.  Section 
1  specifically  authorized  the  Secretary 
to  build  the  lines.  The  plan  was  out- 
lined by  the  Eisenhower  administration 
on  January  17,  1961.  These  plans  were 
reaffirmed  2  weeks  later  by  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  It  was  on  this 
sohd  bipartisan  base  that  the  funds  were 
requested  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the 
act. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  70  rural 
electric  cooperatives  are  dependent  on 
the  power  of  Colorado  Basin  dams. 
Their  service  to  individual  farms  is  dou- 
bling every  7  years.  The  research  serv- 
ices of  the  Agriculture  Department  pre- 
dicts that  constimption  per  farm  will 
reach  5.600  kilowatt-houi-s  annually  by 
1963  and  10.800  kilowatt-hours  by  1975. 
Yet  this  use  by  famihes  will  represent 
only  a  small  part  of  the  power  con- 
sumed m  the  five-State  area. 

Industry,  particularly  electronics 
plants,  are  makmg  increasingly  heavy 
demands.  Important  missile  and  other 
defense  installations  are  also  found  in 
the  area.  The  need  for  low -cost  power 
thus  becomes  more  obvious.  The  area, 
moreover,  is  said  to  contain  great  quan- 
tities of  uranium,  coal  and  other  min- 
erals, and  the  future  development  of 
this  economic  potential  will  be  depend- 
ent in  large  part  on  the  effective  use  of 
planning  we  make  now  for  use  of  our 
water  and  power  resources.  Irrigation, 
of  course,  will  add  still  another  broad 
dimension  to  the  project. 

I.  therefore,  urge  the  Members  to  re- 
affirm the  position  taken  by  Congress 
m  1956  in  support  of  an  all-Federal  sys- 
tem of  transmission  lines  for  the  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project.  The  private 
utilities'  plan  goes  counter  to  congres- 
sional intent  and  administrative  decisio?i. 
It  would  delay  the  repayment  'A  the  pub- 
he's   investment    in    the   project    and    it 
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would  extend  the  patchwork,  jerry- 
built  type  of  transmission  and  distribu- 
tion systems  that  have  long  characterized 
the  development  by  the  investor-owned 
companies.  These  shortcomings  might 
be  tolerated  if  the  net  effect  of  private- 
Federal  operation  to  the  consumer  were 
the  same  as  an  all-Federal  system.  But 
studies  indicate  conclusively  that  private 
operation  would  mean  higher  rates  to 
consumers.  This  strikes  me  as  just  not 
being  fair  and  square. 

Under  all-Federal  development,  the 
full  potential  of  the  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project  will  be  used  to  the  ma.ximum 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  people  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I  sincerely  hope 
the  Members  will  keep  in  mind  the  vis.on 
of  a  growing  America,  and  defeat  the 
move  to  delete  the  funds  for  the  tians- 
mission  lines. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
we  have  before  us  today  is  one  of  vital 
importance  to  this  Nation.  It  is  im- 
portant not  only  to  us  in  this  day,  but  it 
has  unusual  importance  for  the  genera- 
tions which  will  follow  us.  We  place 
great  emphasis  on  the  great  abundance 
of  this  land  of  ours  and  we  rightly  should 
be  proud  of  it.  Its  piesei-vation  and 
careful  use  should  be  also  part  of  cur 
thinking. 

Man.  in  this  modern  age,  has  found 
that  he  can,  to  a  limited  extent,  harness 
the  great  forces  of  nature  and  use  them 
to  his  advantage.  I  am  referring  spe- 
cifically to  our  flood  control  projects. 

In  the  Fifth  District  of  Indiana  three 
projects  have  been  carefully  planned  to 
provide  for  the  control  of  the  floodwaters 
which  have  devastated  our  State  pe- 
riodically for  years.  These  floodwaters 
have  caused  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
damage.  They  have  left  people  home- 
less. They  have  swept  away  our  best  top 
soil.  They  have  caused  the  lo.ss  of  life 
and  have  endangered  hundreds  of  lives 
each  year.  Cities  and  other  govern- 
mental units  have  struggled  in  vain  to 
hold  back  these  forces  which  nature  has 
periodically  unleashed  against  them. 
Now,  with  the  construction  of  dams,  they 
have  an  ally  which  will  permit  them  to 
build,  plan  and  feel  secure  in  their  at- 
tempts to  bring  progress  to  their  com- 
munities. 

The  three  dams  planned  for  the  Fifth 
District  of  Indiana  are  the  Salamonie, 
Mississinewa.  and  Huntington  Dams. 
Both  the  Salamonie  and  Mississinewa 
Dams  are  scheduled  to  have  construc- 
tion commence  this  fall  or  early  next 
spring.  This  is  dependent  upon  the  in- 
clusion of  the  funds  earmarked  for  such 
construction  being  approved  by  this 
Congress. 

I  think  it  is  advisable  to  point  out 
what  the  construction  of  these  projects 
will  mean  to  my  community.  Of  course, 
it  will  mean  effective  flood  control  which 
is  of  primai-y  importance.  But  it  will 
mean  much  more  than  this.  The  con- 
struction of  the  dams  and  reservoirs  will 
bring  millions  of  dollars  into  the  Fifth 
District  community.  It  will  mean  the 
employment  of  many  men.  The  crea- 
tion of  the  reservoirs  will  provide  recrea- 
tional benefits,  the  scope  of  which  we 
have  never  experienced  in  our  area. 


The  Mississinewa  seasonal  pool  will 
cover  3,300  acres  of  ground.  This  is 
about  the  size  of  Lake  Wawasee.  In- 
diana's largest  natural  lake.  The  sea- 
sonal pool  for  the  Salamonie  Reservoir 
will  cover  approximately  2.700  acres 
and,  if  present  plans  sliould  work  out, 
the  Huntinston  Reservoir  would  have  a 
permanent  pool  of  about  500  acres.  The 
utilization  of  these  re.scrvo.rs  as  recrea- 
tion areas  should  be  secondary  to  the 
real  purpose  of  the  dams,  and  tliat  is. 
of  course,  to  provide  flood  control.  How- 
ever, to  fail  to  use  the  recreational  po- 
tential to  its  fullest  would  be  to  deprive 
the  public  of  a  bcnefiL  which  will  bt  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  construction 
of  the  reservoirs. 

These  manmade  lakes  will  provide 
fishing  and  boating  facilities  far  beiyond 
anything  we  presently  have  in  Lndjiana. 
The  shorelines  will  become  a  natural 
refuge  for  the  wildlife  which  civiliza- 
tion is  gradually  causing  to  become  ex- 
tinct. These  same  shorelines  will  pro- 
vide hunting  grounds,  picnicking  ftreas 
and  camping  grounds  for  our  evcir-in- 
creasing  population.  It  will  become  a 
sporimans  paradise  and  the  realization 
of  the  conservationist's  dream. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  camiot  give  strong 
enough  e.mohasis  to  the  need  of  these 
projects.  I  know  of  no  domestic  ap- 
propriation, other  than  those  that  deal 
directly  with  our  national  defense,  which 
mean  more  to  the  people  of  Indiana  and 
particularly  to  the  people  of  the  Fifth 
District  than  the  appropriations  included 
in  this  bill.  The  $.53,000  included  for 
the  Huntington  Reservoir  will  complete 
the  planning  of  that  project.  The 
8500,000  included  for  the  Mi,ssi.s.siine\va 
project  will  permit  construction  of  the 
reservoir  to  commence.  The  $700,000  in- 
cluded for  the  Salamonie  project  will 
also  permit  the  construction  of  that  res- 
ervoir to  start  either  this  fall  or  early 
next  spring. 

When  that  first  spadeful  of  dirt  is 
turned,  it  will  mean  that  the  dream  of 
many  prominent  Hoosiers  will  suddenly 
start  to  take  the  form  of  reality.  Many 
of  these  men  have  for  many  years  worked 
dilisently  and  without  easing  on  behalf 
of  these  projects.  Time  and  time  again 
some  of  them  have  made  trips  to  Wa.sh- 
ington — at  their  own  expense — to  tpstify 
before  our  committees. 

They  are  unselfish,  dedicated  men 
whose  determination  has  made  the  need 
of  these  projects  come  to  life  and  have 
such  meaning  that  Congress  is  now  act- 
ing. To  enumerate  all  of  these  people 
would  be  impos.^iblc.  but  two  men  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  this  eflfort 
deserve  special  mention.  They  are 
Ralph  Roessler,  of  Marion.  Ind..  and 
Carlos  Life,  of  Peru,  Ind.  It  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  work  with  the.se  men 
for  the  past  3  years  and  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  their  experience,  their  wisdom,  and 
their  counsel.  Theie  are  no  stronser 
advocates  of  flood  control  and  the  proper 
use  and  conservation  of  our  water  re- 
sources than  these  two  m.en.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  Fifth  District  owe  to  ;them 
and  their  colleagues  a  real  debt  of  grati- 
tude. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  this  is  not  the  end  of  otu* 


effort  to  improve  Indiana.  It  is  only  the 
beginning  of  the  final  phase  of  a  long 
hard  effort.  There  are  many  problems 
ahead.  The  completion  of  these  projects 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  is  a  must. 
This  means  the  appropriation  of  suffi- 
cient funds  each  year  to  permit  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  engineers  to  be  used 
to  their  fullest.  This  I  urge.  And  while 
watching  these  projects  take  form.  I 
resc>ectfully  request  the  cooperation  of 
the  membership  of  this  House  in  our 
efforts  to  take  every  possible  step  to  re- 
lieve all  areas  of  the  Fifth  District  of 
their  flood  problems,  their  drainage 
problems,  their  water  problems,  keeping 
in  mind  that  we  must  protect  and  con- 
serve our  natural  resources  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  generations  which  will  follow 
us. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for  ap- 
proving an  item  for  $50,000  for  study  and 
planning  of  tlie  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal.  Although  I  had  hoped  that  the 
committee  would  approve  the  full  budg- 
eted amount  of  $195,000,  I  am  grateful 
for  what  was  allowed  and  I  hope  before 
the  legislation  becomes  law  it  may  be  for 
the  larger  amount.  In  any  event.  I 
feel  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  this 
project  is  not  only  of  value  to  our  coun- 
try because  of  its  economic  values  but 
also  and  in  fact  primarily  because  of  its 
defense  values.  There  is  in  war  times  no 
other  practical  way  to  move  petroleum 
economically  from  the  v.estern  oil  pro- 
ducing areas  to  the  eastern  consuming 
areas.  This  is  of  great  vitality  to  our 
national  defense  and  we  should  get  on 
with  the  construction  of  this  canal  for 
this  defense  reason  if  none  other. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  I CIVIL  FUNCTIONS.   DEPARTMENT   OF   THE 

ARMY 

Cemeterial  erpenses 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  necessary  cemeterial  expenses  as  au- 
thorized by  law.  including  maintenance,  op- 
eration, and  Improvement  of  national 
cemeteries,  and  purchase  of  bead.itones  and 
markers  for  unmarked  graves:  purchase  of 
four  passenger  motor  vehicles,  of  which  three 
shall  b€  for  replacement  only:  maintenance 
of  that  portion  of  Congressional  Cemetery  to 
which  the  United  States  has  title.  Confed- 
erate burial  places  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  and  graves  Ui.ed 
by  the  Army  in  commercial  cemeteries; 
$10,440,000;  Provided.  That  this  appropria- 
tion shall  not  be  used  to  repair  more  than 
a  single  approach  road  to  any  national  ceme- 
tery: Provided  further.  That  this  appropria- 
tion shall  not  be  obligated  for  construction 
of  a  superintendent's  lodge  or  family  quar- 
ters at  a  cost  per  unit  In  excess  of  $17,000. 
but  such  limitation  may  be  increased  by 
such  additional  amounts  as  may  be  required 
to  provide  office  space,  public  comfort  rooms, 
or  space  for  the  storage  of  Government  prop- 
erty within  the  same  structure:  Provided 
further.  That  reimbursement  shall  be  made 
to  the  applicable  military  appropriation  for 
the  pay  and  allowances  of  any  military  per- 
sonnel performing  services  prim;irily  for  the 
purpose  of  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 
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Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  I  After  counting  1  One  hundred 
and  five  Members  are  prc.'^ent,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chan-man.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I  would  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr  Kirwan  1  and  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr  Cannon  i . 

On  page  34  of  the  report  appears  the 
following : 

Pump-back  storage  units:  The  committee 
is  convinced  that  there  Is  considerable  po- 
tential for  enhancing  the  economics  of  some 
Bureau  and  Corps  reservoir  projects  with 
the  installation  of  pump-back  storage  units 
for  generation  of  electric  power.  Up  to  $150,- 
000  of  the  available  funds  under  this  appro- 
priation are  to  be  used  to  begin  a  survey  of 
the  potential  of  tliis  type  of  development 
on  reservoirs  for  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  the  marketing  agent  for  hydro- 
electric i>ower.  IncJudlng  those  in  the  South- 
western Power  Administration  area. 

I  would  like  to  know  under  what  act 
of  Congress  the  Commiltre  on  Appropri- 
ations included  that  $150,000  in  this 
bill.  It  is  my  understanding  that  before 
any  appropriation  is  to  be  included  in 
this  or  any  other  bill  there  must  be  a 
legislative  act  to  cover  it.  and  I  would 
like  to  find  out  what  bill  this  is  covered 
under. 

Mr.  E\TNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  th^ 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1934.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  do  not  know  who 
the  solicitor  i:;  for  your  committee,  but 
he  can  look  over  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1934  until  he  is  blind  and  he  will  not 
find  any  authorization. 

Mr.  EVINS.     Tlic  1944  act. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Or  the  1944  act.  and 
he  will  not  find  any  authorization  for 
this. 

And  in  addition  this  is  an  authoriza- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  not  the 
Army  Engineers. 

The  reason  that  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  it.  it  .seems  that  Mr. 
Wright,  who  happens  to  be  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Southwestern  Power 
Administration,  admits  he  lias  no  au- 
thority for  It;  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  legislation  for  it.  The  Library  of 
Congress  can  find  no  legislation  for  it 
And.  I  might  say  that  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  realizes  that  this  is  an 
important  pha.se  and  should  be  covered. 
Coi-Lsequcntly.  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado arranged  and  we  have  had  some 
preliminary  hearings. 

At  the  first  hearing  Mr.  Wright,  who 
has  charge  of  this  program  in  the  South- 
western Power  Administration,  appeared 
before  our  committee,  and  I  would  like 
to  read  into  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
portion  of  his  testimony: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  sny,  first. 
that  I  appreciate  the  chance  to  appear  be- 
fore this  committee  I  am  probably  the 
stinker  that  started  this  stuff  over  before 
the  Appropriations  Comn\itiee.  and  the  rea- 
son I  did  so.  it  was  the  only  committee  of 
Congress  I   had   an   opportunity  to  talk  to, 
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and  I  asked  them  to  listen  to  me  enough 
to  get  some  other  committee  of  Congress 
with  the  proper  authority  to  authorize  the 
necessary  studies. 

Actually,  we  are  In  the  position  of  the 
United  States  when  they  set  off  the  atom 
bomb  at  Los  Alamos.  We  set  something  o!T. 
We  know  we  got  it,  but  we  do  not  know 
enough  about  It  to  know  what  we  can  do 
with  It  or  what  we  dare  do  with  It  yet. 

If  there  is  no  authorization  for  this 
bill  the  thing  I  would  hke  to  see — and 
the  man  who  is  in  charge  of  it  admits 
that  his  attorneys  can  fi.nd  none,  the 
lawyers  for  our  committee  say  there  is 
none 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SAYLOR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  EVINS.  We  have  specific  testi- 
mony from  the  Southwest  Power  Ad- 
mini.'^tration,  also  from  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  as  to  the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  this  .study.  The  gentleman 
is  not  opposed  to  a  study,  is  he?  This 
is  a  study;  this  is  not  a  construction. 
We  have  many  important  studies  au- 
thorized in  the  bill.  This  is  just  a  study 
to  get  information.  He  would  not  be 
opjjosed  to  acquiring  information,  would 
he? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  It  is  still  an  appropria- 
tion in  this  bill  without  any  legislative 
authorization.  I  am  not  opposed  to  a 
study,  but  that  was  the  purpose  for 
which  our  committee  held  hearings.  We 
had  people  from  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion: we  had  Mr.  Max  Edwards,  legisla- 
tive counsel.  Department  of  the  Interior; 
accompanied  by  George  W.  Toman,  en- 
gineer. Washington  office.  Bonneville 
Power  Administration:  Douglas  Wright. 
Administrator.  Eouthv.-estcrn  Power 
Administration;  Daniel  McCarthy.  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation.  Maj.  Gen.  William 
F.  Cassidy.  Director  of  Civil  Works, 
Corps  of  Encmeers.  Department  of  tr.e 
Army,  accompanied  by  Eugene  W. 
Weber,  chief,  planning  division.  They 
all  admitted  that  this  was  desirable,  but 
they  could  find  absolutely  no  law  which 
would  authorize  it.  If  this  is  the  case  I 
would  like  to  know  where  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  finds  this  authority.  If 
they  do  not  have  the  authority  then  I 
certainly  hope  that  this  committee  will 
not  infringe  upon  the  juri.<;dicticn  of  the 
Interior  Committee  but  will  let  them 
proceed  with  their  study  and  authorize 
it.  if  foiaid  desirable. 

The  Cleil:  read  as  follows: 

CONSTRDCnON.      GENERAL 

For  the  prosecution  of  river  and  harbor, 
flood  coatrol,  shore  protection,  and  related 
projects  authorized  by  law;  and  detailed 
studios,  and  plans  and  specifications,  of 
projects  (including  those  for  development 
with  participation  or  under  consideration  for 
participation  by  States,  local  governments, 
or  private  groups)  authorlz.ed  or  made  eli- 
gible for  selection  by  law  (but  f ■  t  studies 
shall  not  constitute  a  commitment  of  the 
Government  to  construction) ;  $680,893,000. 
to  rem.^.ln  available  until  expended:  Pro- 
fxdrd.  That  no  p.art  of  this  appt' printion 
shall  be  used  for  projects  not  authorized  by 
law  or  which  are  authorized  by  law  limiting 
the  amount  to  be  appropriated  therefor,  ex- 
cept as  may  be  within  the  limits  of  the 
amount  now  or  hcre:tfter  authorized  to  be 
appropriated:  Provided  further.  That  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Construction, 


General",  In  this  Act  shall  be  used  on  the 
project  "Missouri  River.  Kansas  City  to 
mouth",  for  any  purpose  other  than  bnnk 
stabilization  work:  Provided  further,  That 
$550,000  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  Stat«s  Fish  and  V/ild- 
life  Service  for  studies.  Investigraions.  and 
reports  thereon  as  required  by  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat. 
563-565)  to  provide  that  wild'ife  conserva- 
tion shall  receive  equal  consideration  and  be 
coordinated  with  other  fe;itvi.-es  of  water- 
resotirce  development  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Ch.airman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Becker:  On 
page  4.  line  13,  strike  out  $680,893  000'  and 
Insert   in   lieu   thereof   "$681.045,880-. 

Mr  BECKER.  Mr  Chairman,  this 
amendment  and  the  sum  included  in  the 
amendment.  SI 52,880,  is  to  reimburse 
the  State  of  New  York  en  a  project  know  n 
as  Fire  Island  Inlet  authorized  by  the 
Congress  with  moneys  appropriated  by 
the  Congress.  In  the  interim,  from  the 
time  the  Congress  appropriated  the 
money,  there  has  teen  modification  of 
this  project  that  has  now  been  concluded. 
The  modifications  were  agreed  to  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  However,  to  be  per- 
fectly frank  witli  you.  there  is  some  dis- 
pute at  the  present  time  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  was  included  in  the  original  au- 
thorization of  the  project. 

For  your  benefit  and  in  support  of 
this  amendm.ent  I  wish  to  read  a  letter 
addrcs.sed  to  me  by  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
1  Mr  Buckley  1 .  This  letter  will  give  you 
a  complete  explanation  in  support  of 
this  amendment.  It  is  dated  September 
9.  1I?61,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Committee     on     Public     Works. 
liorsE  OF  Kepresent.^tives.  Con- 
gress  OF  THE   United    ST^TES, 
Wathington.  DC.  September  9, 1961. 
Hon    Fr.^nk  J.  Becker, 
House  of  iJcprc^t  Titaf  ire5, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deiar  CoLLE^G^•E  This  is  in  answer  to  your 
request  for  clarification  of  the  authoriziition 
of  a  certain  part  of  the  Federal  project  for 
beach  erosion  control  at  Fire  Island  Inlet. 
Long  Island.  N.Y.  This  project  was  included 
in  an  omnibus  river  and  h.irbor  bill  reported 
by  ihi."=  committee  and  enacted  as  the  River 
FJid  Harbor  Act  of  1958  (Public  L,aw  85- 
500).  Extensive  hearings  w^ere  held  on  the 
project  at  which  you  and  other  Members  of 
Congress,  witnesses  from  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  Long  Island  State  Park  Commis- 
sion, and  other  local  Interests  testified.  The 
project,  which  is  partly  completed.  Is  de- 
signed to  check  the  serious  eraslon  problem 
along  the  ocean  side  of  Long  Island  In  the 
vicinity  of  Fire  Island  Inlet,  east  of  Jones 
Be.^ch 

The  project  provides  for  the  placement  of 
sand  at  several  locations  on  the  north  shore 
of  Fire  Island  Inlet.  Specific  details  of  the 
exact  locations  and  form  of  the  placements 
were  understood  by  the  committee  to  be  sub- 
ject to  niodlfications  within  the  discretionary 
authority  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  since 
House  Document  411.  84th  Congress,  the 
basic  document  referred  to  in  the  authorizing 
legislatirin.  specifically  stated  that  the  plan 
was  recommended  "with  such  modifications 
as  in  the  discretion  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers may  be  advisable  "  In  the  several  years 
between  the  studies  which  were  made  prior 
to  authorization  of  the  project  and  the  time 
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that  appropriations  were  made  and  con- 
struction undertaken,  conditions  progres- 
sively worsened  in  this  area  and,  therefore, 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  made  what  can  be 
considered  to  be  minor  engineering  modifi- 
cations In  the  specific  plan  as  outlined  in 
his  repKsrt.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  de- 
terioration of  the  beach  was  the  increased 
erosive  action  of  the  Federal  navigation 
channel  Immediately  offshore  from  Oak 
Beach.  This,  In  turn,  posed  an  ever-grow- 
ing threat  to  the  beach  itself.  The  Chief 
of  Engineers  determined  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  move  this  channel  to  the  south 
and  to  close  off  the  then  existing  channel 
by  extending  the  placement  of  the  authorized 
fill  material  at  Oak  Beach  in  the  form  oi 
a  sand  groin  or  dike  across  the  old  channel. 
The  contract  for  the  project  was  let  with 
sufficient  fill  material  added  to  this  par- 
ticular portion  to  permit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  construct  this  dike.  Funds  avail- 
able for  this  stage  of  the  prosecution  of  the 
project  were  not  sufficient  to  carry  the  height 
of  the  dike  to  what  apf>eared  to  be  a  de- 
sirable elevation  and  funds  were  therefore 
made  available  by  the  Long  Island  State  Park 
Commission  to  assist  in  the  work  of  raising 
the  dike. 

In  this  connection,  your  attention  is  in- 
vited to  the  first  sentence  in  paragraph  2 
of  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  con- 
tained in  the  project  document  referred  to 
previously.  This  is  important  because  It 
indicates  the  Intent  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  formulating  the  plan  and  the  under- 
standing of  this  committee  in  recommend- 
ing its  adoption. 

"After  full  consideration  of  the  report  se- 
cured from  the  district  and  division  engi- 
neers, the  beach  erosion  board  recommends 
that  a  project  be  adopted  by  the  United 
States  to  restore  and  protect  the  shore  from 
Oak  Beach  to  Jones  Inlet  under  a  plan  which 
provides  for  dredging  the  inlet  shoal  oppo- 
site the  western  part  of  Oak  Beach  to  re- 
lieve the  pressure  of  tidal  currents  against 
Oak  Beach,  to  provide  a  deposition  area  for 
littoral  drift,  and  to  obtain  fill  material  for 
the  feeder  beach  and  for  Oak  Beach." 

It  became  apparent  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  project  that  the  relief  of  the 
pressure  of  tidal  currents  against  Oak  Beach, 
referred  to  in  the  sentence  quoted  above, 
could  not  be  accomplished  and  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  plan  covild  not  be  carried  out 
unless  the  old  channel  was  closed  off  by 
means  of  the  sand  dike  referred  to  above 
The  minor  change  in  plan  with  respect  to 
the  relocation  of  the  navigation  channel  and 
the  placement  of  the  dike  across  the  old 
channel  are  considered  to  be  modifications 
well  within  the  discretionary  authority  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  eligible  for  the 
cost-sharing  participation  set  up  in  the  plan 
as  approved  by  this  committee  and  fis  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  signed  into  law.  In 
fact,  the  lower  portion  of  the  dike  has  al- 
ready been  accepted  as  part  of  the  authorized 
project  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
e.xclude  the  upper  portion. 

The  cost  of  raising  the  sand  dike  was 
$364,000,  of  which  the  Federal  share  of  42 
percent  under  the  terms  of  the  authorized 
project  would  be  $152,880.  This  is  the 
amount  which  should  be  reimbursed  to  local 
interests. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Chari  Es  A  Buckley, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know 
of  the  great  interest  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  displayed  over  the  years 
in  the  preservation  of  the  waterways  on 
Long  Island.  I  am  sure  he  knows  about 


the  tremendous  importance  that  pres- 
ervation is  to  the  millions  of  people  in 
BrookljTi  and  in  Queens.  I  hope  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  BECKER  I  appreciate  the  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
1  Mr.  Keogh  1 . 

Mr.  KIR  WAN.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  we  ac- 
cept the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  BeckerI 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
i.s  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.  I  Sixty-five 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Membeis  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  195 

Addabbo  Gaimatz 

Arend.-^  Gilbert 

Ashbrook  Glenn 

Ashley  Hall 

Ayres  Halpern 

Barrett  Harri.son.  Va. 

Barrv  Harsha 

Bell  Healev 

Betls  Hebert 

Brooks.  La  Holland 

Blown  Holtzman 

Broyhill  Ichord.  Mo 

Buckley  Jones.  Mo 

Celler  Kearns 

Clancy  Kee 

Conte  Keith 

Cooley  Kilburn 

Curtis,  Mo  Kyi 

Dague  Landrum 
Davis.  Tenn.        Latta 

Devine  Machrowicz 

Diggs  Martm.  Nebr 

Dooley  Miller,  Clem 

Fallon  Miller.  N  Y 

Farbsteln  Minshall 

Fino  Morrison 

Flynt  MovUdcr 

Friedel  Multer 


Nix 

Norrell 

O  Brlen.l^.Y. 

Phllbin 

Powell 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Rogers.  Ttx 

Roosevelt 

.St  Oernuiin 

Schenck 

Soberer 

Shelley 

ShepparA 

Siler 

Slack 

Staggers 

Steed 

.Stephens 

ThompKOti   L.I 

Thompson   N  J 

Thomp.soti.  Tex 

Ullman 

Vinson 

Wallhau»tT 

Westland 

Wilson,  lOd. 

Young 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rosei;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  assumed 
the  chair,  Mr.  Bocgs.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  H.R.  9076,  and  finding  iLself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  352  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he 
submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
.sentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  JouiTial. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mi-.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  Word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  of  the  debate  on 
this  bill  has  been  consumed  with  talk 
about  the  transmi.ssion  lines  of  the  upper 
Colorado  River  storage  project.  I  think 
it  behooves  us  to  look  at  the  economics 
of  the  proposition  offered  by  the  private 
utilities  for  the  consti-uction  of  the  trans- 
mission system  of  the  upper  Colorado 
River  storage  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  economic  compari- 
son of  the  all-Federal  transmission  sys- 
tem with  the  cost  under  the  utilities' 
wheeling  pi-oposal  must  include  all  the 
costs  and  benefits  under  each  of  the 
competing  systems. 

Over  a  50-year  payout  period,  the 
wheeling  costs  are  estimated  to  be  $339 
million.    These  wheeling  costs  cover  all 


the  utilities"  charges  for  providing  the 
additional  transmission  lines  capacity 
and  other  facilities  needed  to  deliver 
Colorado  River  storage  project  power  to 
the  preference  customers.  As  the  utili- 
ties now  have  or  must  pi-ovide  trans- 
mission lines  and  other  facihties  for 
futuie  load  growth  on  their  system,  ad- 
ditional transmission  capacity  is  now 
available  and  can  or  will  be  made  avail- 
able at  a  lower  incicmental  cost  than 
the  cost  of  providing  specific  new  all- 
Federal  lines  for  preference  customers 
service  alone 

It  IS  estimated  that  the  all-Federal 
transmission  system  will  cost  at  least 
S135  million  moie  in  Federal  funds  than 
would  be  the  case  under  the  wheelini; 
proposal  Interest  during  construction 
would  add  $4  million  to  the  Federal  in- 
vestment Interest  on  the  $139  million 
investment  would,  over  a  50-year  pay- 
out period,  amount  to  $186  million.  Op- 
eration and  maintenance  cost  would  be 
$103  million  greater  on  the  all-Federal 
system  than  under  the  utilities'  wheel- 
ing proposal. 

When  electric  power  is  transmitted 
from  the  point  of  generation  to  the  con- 
sumer, there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
power  lost  in  the  process.  Using  network 
system  analyzers  and  electric  computers, 
the  relative  losses  on  the  all-Federal 
transmission  system  and  under  the 
wheeling  proposal  can  be  deteimined. 
Studies  in  this  regard  show  the  losses 
under  the  all -Federal  system  would  be 
43.000  kilowatts  more  than  under  the 
utilities'  wheeling  proposal.  This  loss  in 
Federal  revenues  would  amount  to  S55 
million  over  a  50-year  period. 

The  above  Federal  cost  and  revenue 
losses  total  $483  million  or  $144  million 
more  than  the  wheeling  costs,  over  the 
50 -year  payout  period. 

In  addition.  Federal  income  taxes 
amounting  to  $61  million  over  the  50- 
year  period  would  be  foregone,  as  would 
S107  million  in  State  and  local  taxes. 

With  the  same  unit  charge  for  power. 
the  net  revenues  under  the  wheeling  pro- 
posal would  provide  for  earlier  repay- 
ment of  the  irrigation  investments  and 
would  .save  the  taxpayers  an  estimated 
S68  million  in  interest  costs  since  such 
interest  is  not  chai-ged  against  the  ir- 
rigation projects. 

All  told,  the  economic  advantage  of 
the  utilities'  proposal  amounts  to  $380 
million  over  a  50-year  period;  $273  mil- 
lion would  benefit  the  Nation's  taxpayers 
and  S107  million  would  go  to  State  and 
local  treasuries  for  .schools,  roads,  and 
.so  forth 

In  addition  to  the  economic  advan- 
tage of  the  utilities'  wheeling  proposal 
over  the  all-Federal  system,  there  i.s  a 
Federal  veisus  private  power  issue  in- 
volved that  transcends  the  economic  ad- 
vantage. There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  proponents  of  this  all-Federal  trans- 
mission system  consider  it  but  another 
link  in  the  nationwide  Federal  power 
grid  they  want  to  have  in  order  to  social- 
ize the  entire  electi-ic  utilities  industiy. 

If  we  permit  the  socialization  of  the 
electric  utilities  industry,  complete  so- 
cialization of  farming,  retail  business, 
and  all  industry  cannot  be  far  behind. 
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Mr.  BONNER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pio  forma  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill  of  1960.  in  the  month  of  April  19.^9, 
the  engineers  proposed  the  closing  of  the 
Dismal  Swamp  Canal  in  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  which  is  part  of  the  orig- 
inal intercoastal  canal  from  Maine 
to  Florida. 

The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  is  an 
historic  waterway  engineered  by  Gen- 
eral Washington  and  opened  for  com- 
merce in  about  1800.  The  engineers  then 
built  a  second  diversionary  route  throu  li 
Currituck  Sound,  North  Carolina,  and 
"Virginia.  The  waterway  through  Cur- 
rituck Sound,  in  North  Carolina  and  the 
upper  part  in  "Virciiiia,  is  open  and  ex- 
posed. 

In  the  ratio  of  credit  given  to  com- 
merce the  engineers  do  not  take  into 
account  yachts.  The  yachting  people 
from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  the  States 
of  Virginia  and  Nortli  Carolina  were 
shocked  in  1959  at  this  proposal.  The 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  passed  a  resolution  petitioning 
Congress  to  keep  this  part  of  the  inter- 
coastal waterway  open.  Likewise  the 
General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina 
petitioned  Congress,  and  yachting  in- 
terests from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  sent  letters,  reKjuests.  and  peti- 
tions, as  is  shown  in  the  hearings  that 
were  conducted  on  April  27.  1959,  to  be 
found  beginning  at  page  60  of  the  hear- 
ings at  that  time. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
did  not  put  the  item  in.  Then  we  had  a 
hearing,  and  interested  Members  of  Con- 
gress, both  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
and  General  It^chner  heard  it.  So  im- 
pressed was  General  Itschner  that  he 
made  a  personal  visit  to  this  waterway 
and  came  back  and  made  the  statement 
that  had  he  known  the  conditions  of  the 
waterway  and  the  utilization  of  it  by 
private  yachts  which  cost  from  $40,000 
to  $200,000  each,  and  their  preference 
for  using  this  waterway,  he  would  never 
have  recommended  its  closing. 

An  agreement  was  reached  that  cer- 
tain funds  for  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion could  be  used  to  carry  it  on.  In  the 
budget  that  came  down  this  year  there 
were  budgeted  funds  for  the  operation 
of  this  branch  of  the  intercoastal  water- 
way through  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina: and  not  only  were  there  budgeted 
funds  for  operation,  but  funds  were 
budgeted  for  its  improvement.  But  in 
some  manner  or  other  in  the  effort  to 
save  money  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  did  not  include  these  items 
in  the  present  bill. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  the  House  and  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee. 

This  branch  of  the  canal  transited 
in  the  present  year  2.518  vessels.  It 
is,  as  I  said,  the  most  secure  and  safe 
part  because  the  other  route  goes  out  in 
the  ocean  and  is  dangerous  for  small 
ve.ssels.  In  addition,  this  route  passes 
one  of  the  largest  towns  in  eastern 
North  Carolina,  Elizabeth  City,  which 
has  a  number  of  shipyards. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlejian  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
canal  passes  Elizabeth  City.  N.C..  where 
there  is  a  very  active  shipyard.  About 
50  percent  of  its  business  is  repairs  on 
yachts  and  the  wintering  and  storing 
of  yachts  going  north  and  south.  In 
this  area  there  is  a  peculiar  water 
known  as  juniper  or  Cyprus  water  that 
is  destructive  to  barnacles  and  nonpro- 
ductive of  barnacles.  Tliat  is  the  rea- 
son the  yachts  arc  stored  there.  It  is  an 
artificial  way  of  cleaning  the  bottoms 
and  a  way  they  do  not  accumulate 
othei's.  Therefore,  the  maintenance 
and  opci-alion  of  this  canal  involves  a 
payroll  of  $1,400,000  to  this  town  and 
the  general  mercantile  interests  of  the 
town. 

I  merely  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  this  matter  so  that  if  it  is  in- 
cluded by  the  Senate,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be,  with  the  record  that  was  established 
in  the  hearings  in  1959.  this  record  and 
the  extensive  recoi'd  with  the  resolutions 
fi-om  the  yachting  int^^rcsts.  together 
with  resolutions  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  it  will  be  agreed  to  in  confer- 
ence. 

There  is  an  industrial  development 
that  is  now  pioceeding  along  this  water 
route.  I  hope  it  will  be  maintained.  If 
It  is  not  put  in  here,  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  put  it  in.  and  I  feel  certain  the  Sen- 
ate will  include  this  item. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  am  very  much  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  for  funds  for 
the  maintenance  of  this  canal,  as  the 
gentleman  has  so  well  pointed  out. 

Do  I  understand  the  gentleman  is  not 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  include 
this? 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  did  not  want  to  take 
up  the  time  of  the  House.  The  commit- 
tee has  been  very  cooperative  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter.  The  committee 
fully  realizes  the  proposition.  I  feel  with 
the  record  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Hardy]  and  myself  have  built  up 
here,  and  the  record  that  we  established 
in  1960,  together  with  the  personal  ex- 
amination of  General  Itschner  at  that 
time,  with  the  statement  if  he  had  known 
he  would  not  have  recommended  the 
closing  of  it,  that  this  item  will  be  in- 
cluded. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  position.  I  think  it  is  very 
well  taken.  I  have  talked  to  members 
of  the  Approp'.iations  Committee  in  the 
other  body,  and  I  am  led  to  belie\e  this 
it^m  will  be  inserted  over  there.  I  hope 
it  will.  I  hope  the  conferees  will  retain 
it  in  the  bill  when  it  comes  back  to  the 
Hou.se.  There  is  every  reasoji  In  the 
world  why  this  veiy  picturesque,  historic 
recreational  area  should  be  preserved; 
and,  in  addition  to  that,  it  is  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  waterborne 
commerce  which  it  carries.  It  is  a  very 
important  canal.  General  Itschner,  as 
the  gentleman  pointed  out,  recognized 


the  importance  of  it  after  we  called  it  to 
his  attention  2  years  ago.  I  hope  it  will 
be  included  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  BONNER.  General  Itschner  al- 
so made  the  statement  that  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  water  that  is  used  in  the 
locks  of  this  canal,  there  has  been  no 
corrosion  and  rusting  or  deterioration  of 
the  lock  gates  or  the  machinery  in  the 
locks  whatsoever. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  would  like  to  sugge.st 
that  all  Members  of  the  House  would  do 
\vcll  to  Visit  this  Dismal  Canal. 

Mr.  DOWNING  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  the  excellent  statement  he  has 
made.  I  am  familiar  with  the  Dismal 
Swamp,  having  lived  in  that  area  all  of 
my  life,  and  I  can  assure  the  House  it  has 
a  great  value,  not  only  as  a  commercial 
proposition  but  it  offers  a  safe  passage 
for  the  boats  that  use  this  canal  every 
year. 

Mr.  BONNER.  It  has  a  history  and  a 
great  interest  in  this  part  of  the  water- 
way by  those  who  use  the  intercoastal 
watci-way  by  pleasure  yachts, 

Mr.  DOWNING.  And.  again,  the  rea- 
son the  ratio  is  low  is  that  the  engineers 
did  not  give  credit  for  the  employment 
and  the  materials  that  are  used  in 
pleasure  yachts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

GENERAL    INVESTIGATIONS 

For  engmeerlng  and  economic  investiga- 
tions of  proposed  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ects and  studies  of  water  conservation  and 
development  plans  and  activities  preliminary 
to  the  reconstuction.  rehabilitation  and 
betterment,  financal  adjustment,  or  exten- 
sion of  existing  projects,  including  not  to 
exceed  $350,000  for  investigations  of  projects 
in  Alaska,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, $6,523,000.  of  which  $5,423,000  shall 
be  derived  from  the  reclamation  fund  and 
$500,000  shall  be  derived  from  the  Colorado 
River  development  fund:  Protided.  That 
none  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  used  for 
more  than  one-half  of  the  cost  of  an  investi- 
gation requested  by  a  State,  municipality, 
or  other  interest:  Provided  further.  That 
$250,000  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  Fish  and  'Wildlife 
Service  for  studies.  Investigations,  and  re- 
ports thereon  as  required  by  the  Fish  and 
"Wildlife  Coordination  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat. 
563-565 )  to  provide  that  wUdllfe  conserva- 
tion shall  receive  equal  consideration  and 
be  coordinated  with  other  features  of  water- 
resource  development  programs  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Saylor,  of 
Pennsylvania:  Strike  out  the  period.  Insert 
a  colon  and  the  following  provision:  "Pro- 
vided further.  Th&X  no  part  of  the  funds 
herein  appropriated  shall  be  available  for 
conducting  a  survey  of  pump-back  storage." 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  matter  that  I  spoke  about  some  time 
ago. 

If  the  committee  would  have  this  item 
of  $150,000  as  a  separate  project  I  would 
make  a  point  of  order  against  it. 
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Rule  XXI  (2)  states: 

No  appropriation  shall  be  reported  In  any 
general  appropriation  bill,  or  be  In  order  as 
an  amendment  thereto,  for  any  expenditure 
not  previously  authorized  by  law,  unless  In 
continuation  of  appropriations  for  such 
public  works  and  objects  as  are  already  In 
progress.  Nor  shall  any  provision  In  any 
such  bill  or  amendment  thereto  changing 
existing  law  be  in  order,  except  such  as  be- 
ing germane  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill 
shall  retrench  expenditures  by  the  reduction 
of  the  number  and  salary  of  the  officers  of 
the  United  States,  by  the  reduction  of  the 
compensation  of  any  person  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  or  by  reduc- 
tion of  the  amounts  of  money  covered  by  the 
bill:  Provided,  That  It  shall  be  in  order 
further  to  amend  such  bill  upon  the  report 
of  the  committee  or  any  joint  commission 
authorized  by  law  or  the  House  Members  of 
any  such  commission  having  Jurisdiction  of 
the  subject  matter  of  such  amendment, 
which  amendment  being  germane  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  bill  shall  retrench  ex- 
penditures. 

Mr.  Chairman.  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  Report  No.  1125,  in  de- 
scribing the  actions  taken  on  the  gen- 
eral investigations  appropriations  for 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  first  ap- 
propriation in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  section  of  the  bill  H.R.  9076, 
states  that — 

Up  to  $150,000  of  the  available  funds  under 
this  appropriation  are  to  be  used  to  begin  a 
survey  of  the  potential  of  this  (pump-back 
storage  unit)  type  of  development  on  reser- 
voirs for  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  the  marketing  agent  for  hydroelectric 
power,  Including  those  in  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration  area. 

This  item  was  inserted  by  the  com- 
mittee without  a  budget  request.  The 
appropi  iations  made  available  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  under  H.R.  9076  are 
for  the  purcHJse  of  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions, and  I  quote,  "as  provided  in  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws  (act  of  June 
17,  1902,  32  Stat.  388,  and  acts  amend- 
atory thereof  or  supplementary  thereto 
and  other  acts  applicable  to  the  Bureau." 

The  general  investigations  appropri- 
ation is  available  only  for  engineering 
and  economic  investigations  of  proposed 
Federal  reclamation  projects  and  studies 
of  water  conservation  and  development 
plans  and  activities  preliminary  to  the 
construction,  rehabilitation,  and  better- 
ment, financial  adjustment,  or  extension 
of  existing  projects. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dams  and 
reservoirs  for  which  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration  is  the  marketing 
agent  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
are  Corps  of  Engineers  projects  and  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  for  the  mar- 
keting of  such  power  has  its  origin  in 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  and  not 
in  reclamation  law.  Appropriations 
available  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
accordingly  cannot  be  available  for 
pump-back  storage  unit  studies  at  Corps 
of  Engineers  dams  in  this  area  without 
amendments  to  basic  law  authorizing  ex- 
tension of  Bureau  of  Reclamation  re- 
sponsibilities and  authority.  In  view  of 
this,  the  action  of  the  Appropriation 
Committee  in  this  respect  clearly  con- 
stitutes legislation  in  an  appropriation 
bill  because  it  authorizes  expenditures 
not  previously  authorized  by  law.  Fur- 
thermore, the  operations  of  the  Bureau 


of  Reclamation  have  historically  for  the 
60  years  since  its  creation  been  limited 
to  not  more  than  the  17  Western  States, 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Acceptance  of  the  committee's  action 
would  constitute  a  major  departure  from 
this  tradition  without  consideration  by 
the  substantive  committees  responsible 
for  recommendations  for  such  an  ac- 
tivity. In  fact,  there  are  now  pending 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  two  bills,  H.R.  4809 
and  H.R.  4843,  which  would  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  authority  to  con- 
duct such  studies.  Hearings  on  these 
bills  were  held  on  August  21.  1961.  by  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  of  the  Hou.'^e  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Thp  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  pointed  out 
at  this  hearing  that  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation operations  are  dependent  pri- 
marily upon  irrigation  matters  and  that 
when  it  gets  into  pump  storage  it  is  get- 
ting into  an  area  of  nev/  policy — even 
in  the  reclamation  States.  In  response 
to  a  direct  question  from  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  to  the  legislative  coun- 
sel of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
"You  also  did  not  have  any  authoriza- 
tion, did  you?"  the  legislative  counsel 
answered,  "That  is  right."  Also  in  the 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  on  H  R.  4809 
and  H.R.  4843  the  Administrator  of  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration 
said: 

I  am  probr.bly  the  stinker  that  started 
this  stuff  over  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  reason  I  did  so.  It  wa.s 
the  only  committee  of  Congress  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  talk  to.  and  I  asked  them 
to  listen  to  me  enovgh  to  get  some  other 
committee  with  the  proper  authority  to 
authorize  the  necessary  studies. 

Even  the  Administrator  of  the  South- 
western Power  Administration  states 
that  there  exists  no  legal  authority  to 
make  the  study. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  testimony  pre- 
sented at  this  hearing  that  there  is  no 
legislative  authority  for  these  studies, 
particularly  if  they  are  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

However,  I  hope  that  my  amendment 
will  be  adopted  and  that  this  $150,000 
will  not  be  spent  until  there  is  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  study. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man  from   Pennsylvania    I  Mr.   SaylorI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

UPPER    COLOR.^DO    RIVER     BASIN     FUND 

For  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  April  1], 
1956  (43  U.S.C.  620d),  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  $55,468,000  of  which  .?53.268,- 
000  shall  be  available  for  the  'Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin  Fund"  authorized  bv  section  5 
of  said  Act  of  April  11,  1956.  and  $2,200,000 
shall  be  available  for  construction  of  recrea- 
tional and  fish  and  wildlife  facilities  au- 
thorized by  section  8  thereof,  and  may  be 
expended  by  bureaus  of  the  Department 
through  or  in  cooperation  with  State  or  other 
Federal  agencies,  and  advances  to  such  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  hereby  authorized:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  part  of  the  funds  hereui  ap- 
propriated shall  be  available  for  construction 


or  operation  of  facilities  to  prevent  waters 
of  Lake  Powell  from   entering  any  national 

ini'iiument, 

Mr.  JENSEN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment: 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Jensen  of 
Iowa:  Page  11,  line  13,  strike  out  '$55,468  - 
000"  and  Insert  $51,243,000  ':  on  page  11.  line 
14.  strike  out  "$53,268,000"  and  insert  "$49,- 
043.000";  and  on  page  11,  line  24.  strike  out 
the  period,  insert  a  colon  and  the  following 
proviso:  "Provided  further.  That  no  part  of 
the  funds  herein  appropriated  shall  be  avail- 
able for  constructing  the  following  transmis- 
sion lines  and  facilities: 

"Vernal-Provo  No.  1  transmission  line  ajid 
substation  138  kilovolts, 

"Craig-Sinclair  transmission  line  and  sub- 
-tation  115  kilovolts; 

'Glen  Canyon -Sigurd -St  George  transmis- 
sion lines  and  substations  138  kilovolts: 

"Glen  Canyon-Phoenix  transmission  lines 
and  substations  230  kilovolts  (double  cir- 
cuit) ; 

"Four  Corners- Albuquerque  transmission 
line  and  substation  230  kilovolts  (double  cir- 
cuit i  ; 

"Curecantl-Rangely   transmission   line   230 

kilovolts; 

•  And  the  Gunnlson-Midway  section  of  the 
Curecantl-Midway  transmission  lines  and 
nubstatlon." 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  seeks  to  strike  out  the  trans- 
mission lines,  the  names  of  which  the 
Clerk  has  just  read.  There  will  still 
remain  in  the  bill,  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted,  about  35  percent  of  the  trans- 
mission lines  that  are  requested  in  the 
bill  along  with  all  the  related  facilities 
which  are  necessary  to  construct  the 
necessary  lines  and  everything  that  is 
required  for  a  workable  machine,  so  to 
speak,  for  delivering  this  electric  power 
As  I  said  early  in  the  debate,  the  Con- 
gress has  for  years  honored  the  yardstick 
which  the  committee  has  used  for  the 
past  10  years  in  appropriating  money  for 
such  transmission  lines.  That  yard- 
stick, as  I  explained  before,  was  simply 
this;  that  where  private  utilities  and  or 
REA's  r.nd  or  municipalities  have  al- 
ready adequate  faciUties  or  will  build 
such  facilities  and  will  wheel  power  at 
reasonable  rates  to  preference  customers 
and  others,  then  the  Congress  is  not  jus- 
tified in  appropriating  money  for  such 
facilities.  It  is  that  yardstick  which  I  am 
attempting  to  defend  by  my  amend- 
ment. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  private  util- 
ities of  America  pay  in  Federal  taxes 
each  year  over  $1  billion  into  your  U.S 
Treasury.  They  also  pay  local  and  State 
taxes,  over  $1  billion,  which  is  used  for 
all  the  needs  of  the  local  governments 
and  States,  i  have  opposed  every  bill 
all  during  my  congressional  career  which 
strikes  at  our  free  enterprise  system 
from  the  peanut  vendor  on  the  corner 
to  the  faimer.  to  the  largest,  honest  com- 
pany in  America.  And  may  I  say.  if  that 
be  un-American.  I  pray  God  to  forgive 
me.  and  a  .Rreat  majority  of  the  thinking 
American  people  who  I  am  sure  I  speak 
for  now. 

A  niunber  of  years  ago — to  be  exact,  on 
March  4,  1959—1  made  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  this  Hou.se  titled  "The  Power 
To  Not  Tax  Is  Also  the  Power  To 
Destroy." 
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I  gathered  information  and  material 
for  that  speech  over  a  period  of  15  years. 
Every  statement  I  made  in  that  hour- 
long  speech  is  documented.  I  named 
names  of  tho.se  who  recommended  the 
very  thing  that  the  Fabian  Socialists  of 
Eni-'land  recommended  and  put  into  ef- 
fect when  they  ^;ot  into  power  there 

I  shall  never  forget  the  day  when  our 
committee,  about  12  years  ago,  ordered 
Mr  Stephen  Raushenbush  before  us 
Stephen  Raushenbush  had  written  a 
book  about  25  years  a::o  which  recom- 
mended the  socialization  of  America 
That  book  was  a  complete  takeoff  of  the 
F'abian  Socialist  blueprint  He  recom- 
mended that  the  Federal  Government 
should  take  over  first  of  all  the  private 
utilities  in  America,  next,  all  the  banks 
in  America,  next  all  the  communications 
in  America,  and  next  all  the  farms  in 
America.  You  can  pet  the  book.  It  is  in 
the  Congressional  Library.  I  do  not 
mind  telling  you  that  he  did  not  .«lay  in 
the  Interior  Department  long  after  that, 
but  he  did  wind  up  a  year  or  .so  afterward 
as  .secretary  of  the  President's  Natural 
Resources  Committee  He  had  been  the 
program  director  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  years  A  very  pood  place 
to  advocate  his  .socialistic  .schemes.  Ike 
fired  him  quick  early  m  1953 

You  think  we  have  not  had  a  problem 
to  keep  this  country  from  tiettuiK  into 
the  hands  of  people  like  that?  We  will 
lose  our  free  enterpri.se  system  if  a  lot 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  keep  on 
pounding  the  kind  of  people  that  made 
America  great,  the  people  that  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  and  by  their  honest 
works,  your  forebears  and  mine,  labored 
and  builded  here  the  free  private  enter- 
prise system  which  today  is  suffering 
every  sort  of  abuse  and  criticism  that 
can  be  piled  on  their  backs  including 
higher  and  higher  taxes  becau.se  of  the 
spending  spree  over  almost  all  of  the 
last  three  decades.  What  will  the  har- 
vest be?     You  know 

Mr    KIR  WAN      Mr    Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1946  Harry  Truman 
was  President  of  tlic  United  States 
Oscar  Chapman,  his  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  gave  him  the  plan  for  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  They  asked  for 
too  much  m  then  request  and  the  legis- 
lative committee  cut  it  down.  Then 
came  Dwight  Eisenhower  and  Douglas 
McKay,  who  was  hus  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  They  agreed  on  tlie  plan  that 
IS  m  front  of  you  today.  Theji  Fred 
Seaton  came  into  the  picture  and  he 
agreed  with  the  plan.  They  all  agreed 
the  basic  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  pro- 
vide irrigation  a.ssistance.  That  is  why 
the  lines  must  be  built,  to  put  people  on 
farms  where  they  can  make  money  to 
pay  taxes  and  have  a  good  livinu  The 
Federal  Government  is  spending  over 
S600  million  under  either  system.  The 
question  is.  who  pays  the  $84  million  for 
certain  backbone  transmission  lines?  If 
the  private  utilities  build  these  lines  they 
will  charge  $593  million  over  86  years  and 
the  Oovernment  will  have  $273  million 
less  revenue  for  irrigation  assistance 

The  question  is  whether  the  Federal 
Government  is  eventually  going  to  own 
the  house  or  is  going  to  pay  rent  forever. 


If  buying  and  owning  a  home  was  ever 
good  business,  it  is  in  this  case.  The 
Government  i.s  paying  for  most  of  the 
hou.se  anyway.  It  is  paying  over  $600 
million.  Why  should  the  Government  let 
the  private"  utilities  finish  the  hou.se  with 
an  investment  of  only  $84  million,  and 
then  charge  the  Government  $593  million 
in  rent  for  the  use  of  the  house"'  Under 
this,  the  Government  would  lose  $273 
million  in  revenues  for  irrigation  a.ssist- 
ance.  The  reason  for  building  this 
proiecl  is  not  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  utilities,  and  I  ask  that  this  amend- 
ment be  voted  down 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  I  wish  to  join  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  m  his  opposition 
to  this  amendment.  The  upper  Colo- 
rado River  project  was  a  very  closely 
studied  pro.iect  Not  only  its  economic 
feasibility  but  its  financial  feasibility  de- 
pends upon  the  project  as  it  was  origi- 
nally propo.sed  and  originally  authorized 
and  as  u  \^  b.mg  constructed  at  the 
present  time.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr  Kirwan  >  is  absolutely  correct 
when  he  .says  that  the  amendment  that 
has  been  proj50sed  :s  likely  to  destroy 
the  very  thing  that  makes  po.ssible  the 
participating  irrigation  projects  which 
will  serve  the  p:cple  of  the  area  as 
they  should  be  .'-erved  and  at  the  same 
time  render  their  contributions  to  the 
national  economy  and  welfare. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  extend  my  remarks  and  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  rather 
lengthy  statement  I  have  made,  but 
which  in  the  interest  of  the  time  of  the 
Commitee  I  do  not  want  to  give  orally. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr  Jensen  1.  I  have  taken  this  time 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  proposition 
which  is  specifically  set  forth  in  Public 
Law  485,  84th  Congress,  that — 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby 
authorized  to  c<.>nRtruct,  operate,  and  main- 
lain  the  following  initial  units  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project,  consisting  of 
dams,  reservoirs,  powerplants,  transmission 
facilities,   and  appurtenant  works. 

Further,  as  stated  in  section  7  of  said 
law : 

The  hydroelectric  powerplants  and  trans- 
mission lines  authorized  by  this  act  to  be 
constructed  operated,  and  maintained  by 
the  Secretary  shall  be  operated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  Federal  powerplants.  pres- 
ent and  potential,  so  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  practicable  amnunt  of  power  and 
energy  that  can  be  sold  at  firm  power  and 
energy   rates 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  is  the  largest  single  rec- 
lamation project  ever  authorized  by  the 
Federal  Government.  That  means,  of 
course,  that  it  is  the  largest  reclamation 
project  ever  authorized  by  one  piece  of 
legislation  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  is  primarily  and  basically  an  irriga- 
tion project.  The  production  and  mar- 
keting of  power,  although  most  necessary 


to  the  success  of  the  project,  together 
with  the  supplymcr  of  municipal  water, 
the  development  of  recreational  values 
and  other  benefits,  are  secondary  and 
incidental  to  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
legislation  The  construction  and  op- 
eration of  this  great  program  with  its 
interrelated  development  and  coordi- 
nation with  similar  facilities  in  the 
lower  basin  of  the  Colorado  River  and 
in  the  Mis.souri  Basin  will  provide  fo.  the 
maximum  contribution  of  this  vast  area 
to  the  welfare  and  security  of  our 
Nation. 

The  supix)rt  and  spon.sorship  of  this 
i:reatest  of  all  reclamation  projects  has 
been  entirely  bipartisan — or  nonparti- 
san. If  ycu  wish  to  state  it  thus — from 
the  very  bepinninp.  It  has  been  studied, 
surveyed,  sponsored,  and  supported  by 
representatives  of  every  Federal  ad- 
ministration since  the  1920s.  The  fir.st 
preliminary  report  was  made  and  re- 
leased under  President  Truman's  ad- 
ministration through  the  Office  of  former 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Oscar  Chap- 
man The  succeeding  administration, 
under  President  Dwight  Eisenhower, 
through  the  Offices  of  the  two  former 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior.  Douglas  Mc- 
Kay and  Fred  Seaton.  supported  it  right 
from  the  beginning  of  such  administra- 
tion anH  followed  it  through  to  its  final 
successful  authorization. 

Here  in  Consress,  its  effective  support 
has  also  been  entirely  bipartisan.  The 
legislation,  as  presented,  was  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis  I  believe  my  colleagues 
will  be  interested  in  a  few  statistics  at 
this  point  The  authorizing  bill  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  1st 
day  of  March  1956.  by  a  vote  of  256  to 
136  The  •yea"  vote  consisted  of  138 
Democrat  votes  and  118  Republican 
votes.  The  'nay'  consisted  of  62  Demo- 
crat votes  and  74  Republican  votes.  This 
shows  that  the  report  as  well  as  the 
opposition  was  completely  bipartisan. 
Of  the  138  Democrats  who  supported  the 
measure.  110  of  them  are  presently  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  Of  the  118  Republi- 
cans who  supported  the  measure.  52  of 
them  are  presently  Members  of  the 
House.  I  am  most  pleased  to  find  such 
a  large  number  of  the  supporters  of  the 
proeram  still  Members  of  this  great 
forum. 

Now,  just  what  is  the  controversy  that 
is  presently  before  us''  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  in  a  brief  and  concise  state- 
ment I  shall  be  able  to  present  to  you. 
my  colleagues,  my  understanding  of  the 
problem.  Please  keep  in  mind  that  I  am 
somewhat  prejudiced  in  the  matter  but 
may  I  say  to  you.  my  colleagues  and 
friends  of  many  years,  and  those  of  more 
recent  months.  I  sincerely  trust  that  my 
prejudice — whatever  it  may  be — goes 
only  to  what  I  consider  to  be  necessary 
to  make  this  great  project  one  of  the 
outstanding  successes  of  reclamation, 
confoi-ming  in  all  particulars  with  poli- 
cies and  guidelines  laid  down  by  Con- 
gress for  reclamation  programs.  I  was 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  House  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project,  and  I  put  all  of  the 
energy  and  talent  which  I  possess  in  sup- 
porting the  pa.ssage  of  the  act.  but  in 
doing  so.  I  can  say  to  all,  without  any 
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fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  the 
act  itself  is  one  of  the  more  conservative 
reclamation  authorizations  of  the  last 
three  decades  and  that  it  conforms  to 
policies  enunciated  by  Congress  itself 
for  such  programs. 

The  most  important  new  policy  estab- 
lished in  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act  was  the  authorization  for 
and  the  establishment  of  a  basin  fund 
into  which  all  appropriations  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  and  all  revenues,  in- 
cluding payments  from  users,  revenues 
from  power  generation,  and  so  forth,  are 
to  be  paid;  and  from  which  basin  fund 
all  moneys  owed  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— for  construction  costs  advanced, 
as  well  as  all  other  expenses  of  the  proj- 
ect— are  to  be  expended.  If  and  when — 
and  may  I  call  your  particular  attention 
to  this  part  of  my  statement — if  and 
when  there  are  any  net  revenues  (that 
is  revenues  not  needed  to  pay  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  costs,  the  power 
and  municipal  water  costs  with  interest, 
and  the  irrigation  costs  of  the  storage 
units)  such  net  revenues  shall  be  avail- 
able for  and  will  be  used  to  pay  those 
costs  of  construction  of  the  participat- 
ing projects  which  the  users  of  such  par- 
ticipating projects  are  unable  to  pay. 
Hereinbefore  I  stated  that  this  is  in  fact 
an  irrigation  project.  It  is  these  par- 
ticipating projects  that  make  it  so. 
Without  them  there  would  be  no  project. 
Eleven  of  such  projects  have  been  au- 
thorized for  construction  by  the  original 
act.  and  some  24  others  are  authorized 
for  planning.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the 
decades  ahead  that  the  majority  of  those 
authorized  for  planning  v.-ill  be  author- 
ized for  construction.  All  other  facili- 
ties, that  is  other  than  the  participating 
projects,  were  intended  to  be,  and  must 
continue  to  be,  subordinate  to  this  par- 
ticular use  which  is  "irrigation."  With- 
out the  smaller  dams  and  the  attendant 
reservoirs  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Colorado  River  this 
program  would  be  unnecessary  and  of 
little  value  to  the  area  served.  That  is 
especially  so  in  Colorado  where  over  70 
percent  of  the  water  of  the  Colorado 
River  rises. 

Now,  what  is  needed  to  make  the  par- 
ticipating project  program  successful? 
The  answer  is  obvious  to  anyone — it  is 
to  put  just  as  much  net  revenue  in  the 
basin  fund  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  the 
operation  of  the  facilities  authorized 
therein.  The  Federal  Treasury  must  be 
repaid  and  the  smaller  reservoirs  must 
be  constructed,  otherwise  the  objective 
is  missed  r.nd  the  project  is  doomed  to 
failure. 

My  position,  therefore,  is  one  easy  of 
understanding,  and  I  trust  equally  easy 
of  explanation.  I  want  just  as  many 
dollars  in  the  basin  fund  as  can  be 
placed  there  within  the  provisions  of  the 
law  itself.  In  my  thinking  and  in  my 
understanding  of  what  is  in\olved,  this 
matter  now  before  us  should  not  be  a 
controversy  between,  or  generated  by, 
advocates  and  supporters  of  public  power 
and  of  private  power.  There  is  room  for 
the  business  of  each  in  this  great  project 
undertaking.  Neither  should  bo  placed 
at    the   mercy   of    the    other.     Neither 


should  ask  for  the  advantages  it  would 
not  grant  if  it  were  in  the  position  of 
the  other.  All  too  often  we  find  these 
battlelines  drawn  by  the  overzealous  ad- 
vocates of  these  two  opposing  views.  As 
I  have  said  before,  in  this  particular  \n- 
stance  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  each 
to  serve  under  existing  law  and  policy. 

Please  keep  in  mind  that  what  I  am 
seeking  is  the  maximum  flow  of  dollars 
into  the  basin  fund  on  which  tiie  eco- 
nomic and  financial  success  of  this  proj- 
ect deF>ends. 

As  I  go  now  to  the  next  step  in  my 
presentation,  let  me  advi.se  my  col- 
leagues that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  con- 
fu.se  you  with  a  lot  of  figures  and  details. 
There  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  all  too 
many  charges  and  countercharces  made 
by  the  zealots  of  each  side.  The  air  1.3 
completely  filled  with  fallout  that  con- 
fuses even  the  best  qualified  experts  on 
these  matters.  Largely,  the  differences 
arise  because  of  the  objective  sought  or 
the  initial  assumptions  made.  I  take  no 
prejudiced  issue  with  either  side.  I  just 
want  as  many  dollars  in  the  basin  fund 
as  can  be  provided  under  the  authoriz- 
ing law  and  the  operation  of  the  facili- 
ties authorized  therein.  I  want  this 
project  to  do  what  it  was  intended  to  do 
when  it  was  authorized. 

Please  permit  me  to  go  now  to  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  crux  of  the  present 
issue.  In  the  beginning  of  my  statement 
I  quoted  the  statutory  provisions  gov- 
erning the  Federal  Government's  re- 
sponsibility in  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  transmission  lines.  Let  me 
quote  one  of  those  passages  again: 

The  hydroelectric  powerplants  and  trans- 
mission lines  authorized  by  this  act  to  be 
constructed,  operated,  and  maintained  by 
the  Secretary  sliall  be  operated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  Federal  powerplants,  pres- 
ent and  potential,  so  as  to  produce  tlie 
greatest  practicable  amount  of  power  and 
energy  that  can  be  sold  at  firm  power  and 
energy  rates. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  construct  and  operate  cer- 
tain transmission  facilities.  What  fa- 
cilities? To  put  it  very  plainly,  the  an- 
swer is  those  transmission  facilltif.s 
which  will  insure  the  success  of  Hie 
project.  This  means,  as  I  understand 
it,  tho.se  facilities  which  will  permit  th'j 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  coordinate 
and  correlate  all  of  the  facilities  of  tha 
project  for  its  overall  success.  Thia 
means  the  generation  of  power  to  pro-i 
duce  "the  greatest  practical  amount  oCi 
power  and  energy  that  can  be  sold  ati[ 
firm  power  and  energy  rates."  Thi3l 
means,  if  my  thinking  is  clear,  that  thai 
Secretary  is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  producing  the  power  and  getting 
it  to  the  consumer.  He  must  not  be 
at  the  mercy  of  any  party  in  between. 
If  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  project 
that  he  construct  ba.'-ic  transmission 
lines  to  the  load  centers,  then  he  is  di- 
rected to  do  so.  If  it  is  to  the  advantage 
of  the  project— and,  mark  you,  I  em- 
pha.size  the  v.ord  •'project'"— in  situ- 
ations v.hich  may  not  be  specifically  to 
the  advantage  of  the  power  consumers 
or  any  other  party  or  parties,  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  private  or  public 


utilities  to  "wheel"  F>ower  to  the  cus- 
tomers, then  he  should  enter  into  such 
agreements.  But,  within  the  authority 
and  responsibUity  granted  by  the  au- 
thorizing act,  this  decision  is  left  to  the 
Secretary. 

What  arc  the  other  guidelines?  They 
are  to  be  found  in  the  established  policies 
of  the  Congress  set  out  in  the  reclama- 
tion laws  and  in  House  Report  No.  1087. 
84th  Congress,  on  H.R.  3383.  the  House 
bill  authorizing  the  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project.  There  is  not  one  word  con- 
cerning this  matter  in  Senate  Report 
No.  128  accompanying  Senate  action  on 
S.  500,  the  Senate  bill  authorizing  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project.  Neither 
is  there  any  mention  of  the  matter  in 
part  2  of  House  Report  No.  1087  which 
was  a  supplemental  report  on  H.R.  3383. 
nor  in  the  conference  report  accompany- 
ing S.  500  and  designated  as  Hou^e  Re- 
port No.  1950,  84th  Congress,  2d  session. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  feel, 
therefore,  that  it  is  safe  to  assume — 
and  I  was  the  spon.sor  of  the  House  bill 
and  a  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee— that  all  concerned  were  of  the 
imderstanding  that  the  matter  was 
thoroughly  covered  in  the  provisions  of 
the  legislation  itself  and  the  references 
to  this  particular  matter  in  the  House 
report. 

Let  us  .see  what  the  House  report  pro- 
vided.    It  read.s  as  follows: 

PROPOSAL     OF     THE     PRIVATE     POWER     COMPANUCS 

The  committee  finds  that  this  project  Is 
unique  In  that  there  is  no  public  versus  pri- 
vate power  controversy  involved.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  10  private  power  companies 
operating  in  the  area  presented  teitlmony 
before  the  committee  indicating  their  desire 
to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Government 
In  the  tr.insmlEslon  and  m.vrketlng  of  elec- 
tric power  and  energy  from  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project.  Their  proposal  pro- 
vides essentially  that  the  Secretary  construct 
the  backb^ine  transmission  lines  connect- 
ing major  powerplants  of  the  project  and 
that  use  be  made  of  the  existing  .systems  of 
the  companies  and  additions  thereto  to  mar- 
ket the  power.  The  companies  assured  the 
committee  of  their  willingness  to  serve  pref- 
erence customers  either  through  wheeling  or 
through  resales  with  appropriate  safeguards 
to  protect  the  rights  and  Interests  of  the 
preference  customers,  and  of  the  desire  of 
the  private  utilities  of  the  area  to  purchase 
power  In  excess  of  that  taken  by  preference 
customers. 

The  proposal  by  the  power  comp.inlcs 
seemed  entirely  reasonable  to  the  committee, 
nie  proposal  Is  consistent  with  the  policy 
expressed  by  the  Congress  for  many  years 
in  rppropj-iatlon  acts  and  elsewhere  whereby 
the  Federal  Government  builds  the  basic 
b.-ickbone  transmission  system  and  distri- 
bution Is  made  through  existing  systems 
where  satisfnctory  arrangements  can  be 
worked  out.  The  procedure  proposed  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  has  worked  very  satisfac- 
torily for  the  General  Valley  project. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  advised 
the  committee  that  it  was  sympathetic  to  the 
private  power  companies'  proposal  and  in- 
dicated that  the  suggestions  would  be  given 
studied  consideration  If  the  project  were 
authorized.  Therefore,  the  committee  ex- 
pects the  proposal  by  the  private  power  com- 
panies for  cooperation  in  the  development 
to  be  carefully  considered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  electric  power 
and  energy  of  the  project  to  be  marketed, 
so  far  as  possible,  through  the  facilities  of 
the  electric  utilities  operating  in  the  area, 
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provided,  of  course,  that  the  pxjwer  prefer- 
ence laws  are  complied  with  and  project  re- 
payment and  consumer  power  rates  are  not 
adversely  affected 

The  reference,  in  this  language,  to 
general  policy  mu.st  first  be  examined, 
and  here  I  must  reemphasize  by  quoting 
once  again  the  pertinent  part: 

The  propoeal  is  consistent  with  the  policy 
expressed  by  the  Congre.ss  ff>r  many  years 
in  appropriation  acts  and  elsewhere  wliere- 
by  the  P'ederal  Gi'vernment  builds  the  basic 
backbone  transmission  system  and  distribu- 
tion is  niade  through  existing  systems  where 
satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  worked  out. 

I  have  reviewed  the  record  of  congres- 
sional actions  regarding  Federal  con- 
struction of  tran.'^mi.ssion  facilities  and 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  Congre.s.'; 
has  historically  favored  con-^truction  of 
backbone  transmission  lines  to  intercon- 
nect powerplants  constructed  by  Federal 
agencies  and  to  deliver  power  to  load 
centers  The  authority  for  construction 
of  tran.smission  lines  exists  under  gen- 
eral reclamation  law  as  well  as  in  specific 
project  acts  and.  pursuant  to  this  au- 
thority, many  cooperative  arrangements 
with  private  utilities  have  been  worked 
out 

One  congres-sional  expression  on  this 
matter  is  foimd  m  section  5  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
from  funds  to  t)e  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress, to  construct  or  acquire,  by  purchase  or 
other  agreement  only  such  transmission 
lines  and  related  facilities  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  the  power  and  energy 
generated  at  said  projects  available  in  whole- 
sale quantities  for  sale  on  fair  and  reasoii- 
able  ternv.s  and  conditions  to  facilities  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government,  public  bodies, 
coof)eratlves.  and  privately  owned  companies 

This  is  exactly  what  this  committee 
had  in  mind  for  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project — that  is,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  construct  only  trans- 
mi.ssion  lines  to  make  power  available  in 
wholesale  quantities  to  facilities  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  to  pref- 
erence customers  provided  .satisfactory 
arrangements  for  di.stnbution  beyond 
load  centers  could  be  worked  out 

In  implementing  the  ixjlicy  expres- 
sions of  the  Congress  on  the  marketing 
of  electric  energy,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  generally  followed  the 
following  criteria  with  respect  to  ar- 
rangements for  the  delivery  of  power 
produced  at  Federal  hydroelectric  proj- 
ects 

First,  private  utilities  have  ample  sur- 
plus transmission  capacity  or  are  will- 
ing to  construct  transmission  Imes  for 
that  purpose. 

Second,  private  utilities  are  willing  to 
furnish  such  service  to  the  Department 
at  a  rea.sonable  price 

Third,  such  arrangemeiits  will  en- 
able the  Department  to  render  accept- 
able i>ower  service  to  customers  having 
preference,  under  existing  law.  in  the 
purchase  of  federally  produced  power 

The  committee  also  had  these  prin- 
ciples in  mind  in  connection  with  the 
language  in  it.s  report. 

There  has  been  reference  to  the  Keat- 
ing amendment  which  ha.s  appeared  in 


all    recent    public    works    appropriation 
acts  and  reads  as  follows 

■  Profidcd.  That  no  part  of  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  used  to  initiate  the  construc- 
tion of  transmission  facilities  within  those 
areas  covered  by  power  wheeling  service 
contracts  which  include  provision  for  ser\ice 
to  Federal  establishments  and  preferred 
customers,  except  those  transmission  facil- 
ities for  which  construction  funds  have  been 
heretofore  appropriated,  those  faclUtleK 
which  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  terms 
of  such  contracts  or  those  facilities  for  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  finds  the  wheel- 
ing agency  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide 
for  the  integration  of  Federal  projects  or  for 
service  to  a  Federal  establishment  or  pre- 
ferred customer 

This  language  is  applicable  only  in 
those  areas  covered  by  existing  wheeling 
arrangemeiros 

Havmi:  examined  general  congres- 
sional policy  With  respect  to  the  con- 
struction of  transmi.ssion  lines  and  the 
marketing  of  electric  power  and  energy 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  House 
report,  then  what  additional  require- 
ments must  be  taken  into  consideration'' 
Such  reqturements.  relating  specifically 
to  the  Colorado  River  storage  project, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  last  .sentence  of 
that  portion  of  the  Hou.se  report  relat- 
inLT  to  the  subject.  Once  again  for  the 
purpose  of  reemphasizing.  I  requote: 

TTierefore  the  committee  expects  the  pro- 
posal by  the  private  p<3wer  companies  for 
cooperation  in  the  development  to  be  care- 
fully considered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  electric  power  and  energy 
of  the  project  to  be  marketed,  so  f;tr  a* 
possible,  through  the  facilities  of  the  electric 
utilities  operating  in  the  area,  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  power  preference  laws  are 
complied  with  and  project  repayment  and 
consumer  power  rates  are  not  adversely  af- 
fected 

The  important  direction  here,  of 
course,  is  that  the  power  preference 
laws  are  complif^d  with  and  project  re- 
payment and  consumer  power  rates  are 
not  adversely  affected," 

This  means  not  only  that  the  basin 
fund  must  not  be  violated  but  that  all 
revenues  po.ssible  must  flow  into  it.  thus 
providing  for  project  repayment.  To  me. 
as  I  have  stated  before,  this  is  the  i.ssue 

As  soon  as  it  .seemed  appropriate  for 
them  to  do  so  following  project  authori- 
zation, the  representatives  of  the  private 
utilities  requested  the  Bureau  of  R'^cla- 
mation  to  provide  them  with  the  plan 
to  be  followed  in  the  construction  of  the 
transmussion  lines  for  the  project  .so  that 
they  could  submit  their  proposal  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  construction  of  the  re- 
quired tran.smission  ."^yst.em.  T^ao  impor- 
tant matters  must  be  borne  in  mind  at 
this  point  of  our  di.scu.ssion.  The  first 
IS  that  whoever  controls  the  mam  ojx'ra- 
tion  of  an  electrical  transmi.ssion  system 
is  in  F>osition  to  receive  large  values 
which  are  difficult  of  exact  measurement 
but  recognized  by  all  experts  in  this  field 
These  values  which  result  from  flexibility 
m  operation  mean  dollars  and  cents  to 
the  controlling  party.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  because  of  the  vagaries  of 
electrical  power  generation  and  trans- 
mission From  the  standpoint  of  the 
Federal  Government  such  control  of  the 
storage  project  transmission  system  and 


its  interconnection  with  other  existing 
Federal  systems  will  tremendously  en- 
hance its  value  to  the  project  and  will 
add  flexibility  which  will  permit  better 
utilization  of  the  public  investment  in 
the  overall  development  of  our  water  re- 
sources. 

The  second  matter  that  must  be 
borne  in  mind  is  that  it  is  impossible 
to  .set  forth  a  definite  and  final  plan  for 
any  transmission  system  until  the  time 
immediately  preceding  constiuction  be- 
cause power  demands  and  locations  of 
load  centers  are  so  difficult  of  asceitain- 
ment  Accordingly.  1  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  be  unduly  txjthered  by  the 
charge  of  the  representatives  of  the 
private  utilities  that  the  plans  have  been 
somewhat  modified  since  the  first  plan 
was  offered  to  them  Neither  should 
we  be  bothered  unnece.ssarily  because  of 
the  changing  requests  of  the  preferred 
customers  These  matters  just  do  not 
lend  them.'^elves  to  a  fixed  and  final  de- 
cision and  do  not  appear  to  be  of  major 
importance  in  examining  the  merits  of 
tile  private  utilities"  proposal. 

Having  all  these  matters  brought  to 
my  att.ention  with  the  related  conten- 
tions and  charges,  and  not  being  an  fx- 
pert  in  such  matters  myself,  and  fur- 
ther, after  having  several  conferences 
With  representatives  of  each  interested 
group.  I  proceeded  to  ask  for  advice 
from  as  qualified  and  expert  a  source 
as  I  could  find,  a  source  that  I  consid- 
ered to  be  not  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
either  private  utihties  or  preferred  cus- 
tomers group.s — his  only  interest  in  the 
final  outcome  t)eing  its  efTect  upon  the 
future  development  of  Colorado's  water 
resources  I  requested  help  from  the 
encineer  of  the  Colorado  Water  Conser- 
vation Board  which  is  the  policymaking 
administrative  agency  for  all  wat^r  re- 
sources matters  in  Colorado  and  which 
serves  under  the  direction  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. Colorado's  particular  interest  in 
this  matter  is  that  the  State  of  Colorado 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  Act.  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive benefits  from  the  basin  fund  in 
the  amount  of  46  percent  of  all  of  the 
net  revenues  therein.  Colorado's  share 
of  the  revenues  in  the  basin  fimd  is  to 
be  used  to  help  pay  for  the  construction 
of  any  participating  project  authorized 
by  Congress  to  be  built  within  the  State 
of  Colorado  The-se  are  the  benefits  to 
the  State  which  contributes  over  70  per- 
cent of  the  water  to  the  Colorado  Rner. 

In  his  analysis,  my  consultant  worked 
from  the  June  1.  1961.  report  evaluating 
the  wheeling  proposals  of  the  private 
utilities  and  prepared  by  them.  He  used 
the  utilities'  own  figures  and  computa- 
tions where  they  disagreed  with  the  Bu- 
reau's interpretation  of  their  offer.  In 
his  report  to  me.  he  advises  that,  even 
using  the  utilities'  own  figures,  his  anal- 
ysis shows  that  all-Federal  construction 
of  the  basic  transmission  system,  and 
here  I  refer  to  what  is  known  as  the  nec- 
essary backbone  system  in  such  a  proj- 
ect, is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  project 
u.sers  and  the  States  of  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin 

On  the  basis  of  his  study,  the  dollar 
amounts  v.hich  would  be  received  as  net 
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revenues  in  the  basin  fund  and  avail- 
able for  development  of  participating 
projects  during  the  period  from  the  time 
the  power  goes  on  the  line  to  2049  would 
be  about  $117  million  more  under  an  all- 

Foderal  transmission  system  than  under 
the  private  utilities"  proposal  and  the  fi- 
nancial advantage  of  the  all-Federal 
system  after  the  year  2049  would  be 
about  $4.8  million  per  year.  Again,  I 
point  out  that  this  is  based  upon  using 
the  utilities'  figures.  The  Bureau's  study 
comparing  the  utilities'  proposal  with 
the  so-called  modified  system,  shows  a 
difference  in  favor  of  an  all-Federal  sys- 
tem of  $274  million  over  the  same  period. 
The  financial  advantage  to  the  all-Fed- 
eral system  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  transmission  grid  is  paid 
out  in  44  years  with  interest  with  rev- 
enues thereafter  available  to  assist  in  the 
repayment  of  participating  projects, 
whereas  the  rent  or  wheeling  charges 
paid  under  the  proposal  of  the  private 
utilities  goes  on  in  perpetuity. 

What  this  means  with  respect  to  de- 
velopment of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  is  that 
either  such  development  would  be  de- 
layed under  the  utilities'  proposal  or  the 
power  rates  would  have  to  be  increased 
above  6  mills  because  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  Act  requires  that  there 
must  be  net  revenues  in  the  basin  fund 
to  repay  the  cost  of  each  participating 
project  in  50  years  following  its  construc- 
tion and  development  period.  This  was 
the  finding  of  both  former  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Fred  A.  Seaton  and  the  pres- 
ent Secretary,  Stewart  L.  Udall,  and  the 
basis  upon  which  they  both  disapproved 
the  private  utilities'  proposal. 

My  friends.  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time 
studying  this  matter  and  I  have  tried 
to  be  completely  fair  in  attempting  to 
justify  acceptance  of  the  private  utili- 
ties' proposal.  However,  I  can  arrive  at 
only  one  conclusion.  Federal  construc- 
tion of  the  backbone  transmission  lines 
to  interconnect  Federal  powerplants  and 
sy.stems  is  necessary  for  maximum  de- 
velopment and  use  of  the  water  resources 
of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin. 

I  hope  that  the  funds  will  be  retained 
in  this  bill  to  keep  the  transmission 
system  construction  on  schedule  so  there 
will  be  no  delays  in  the  marketing  of 
power  and  energy  when  it  becomes 
available.  Such  delays  could  result  in 
extensive  revenue  losses  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Remember,  my  friends,  the  deletion  of 
funds  from  this  bill  for  the  transmis- 
sion lines  in  question  is  not  a  decision 
as  to  who  builds  the  lines.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  been  given  cer- 
tain authority  and  responsibility  under 
the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act 
and  he  cannot  enter  into  a  contract  with 
the  private  utilities  unless  he  determines 
that  such  contract  is  consistent  with 
such  authority  and  responsibility.  In 
my  opinion,  he  cannot  make  such  a  de- 
termination with  respect  to  the  present 
proposal  of  the  private  utilities  for 
wheeling  power  and  energy  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project.  Having 
given  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
statutory  responsibility  for  determining 


what  part  of  the  electric  transmission 
system  must  be  constructed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  order  to  retain  the 
necessary  OE>erating  control  and  provide 
maximum  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  basin,  it  would  seem 
extremely  unwise  for  the  Congress  to 
now  prevent,  by  its  refusal  to  provide 
funds,  the  implementation  of  such  de- 
termination by  not  one  but  by  two  Secre- 
taries of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  wish  to  direct  a  ques- 
tion to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 
The  gentleman  from  Colorado  is  a 
knowledgeable  gentleman  in  this  area, 
He  is  a  recognized  expert  on  reclamation 
projects  and  is  chairman  of  the  le^i.s- 
lative  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  I  would  like  to  propound  this 
question  to  him.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  of  any  other  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion project  where  we  have  power  where 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  not  builtj 
the  backbone  transmission  line? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  will  yield  to  me,  I  will  be  jrlad 
to  answer  that  question.  Every  multi- 
ple-purpose project  authorized  by  the 
Congress,  where  power  has  been  pro- 
vided, has  also  been  given  the  authority 
and  the  direction  to  provide  the  proper 
transmission  facilities  to  the  load 
centers. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  And  that  is  precisely 
what  we  are  doint?  by  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chauman,  I 
commend  the  able  gentleman  from  Ohio 
for  the  splendid  presentation  he  has 
made  on  this  point.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  committee  for  the  fine  bill  thev  have 
brought  forth.  I  hope  the  bill  can  be 
adopted  without  any  change  or  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROO.NEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  join  in  commendation  of 
the  distingui.shed  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kirwan!.  I  supported  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  and  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr  Cannon;  in  the  subcom- 
mittee as  well  as  in  the  full  committee, 
and  I  support  them  in  their  opposition 
to  this  pend:ng  amendment  today.  I 
think  this  issue  is  very,  very  important 
and  one  that  j  hould  be  decided  decisively 
once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  does  not  want  the  state- 
ment to  stand  unchallenged  when  he 
said  that  we  have  built  all  the  backbone 
lines  or  intimated  that  the  Government 
built  all  of  them.     The  facts  are   that 


the  line  proposed  in  this  bill  runs  out 
into  the  hinterland  no  end.  They  are 
not  just  tying  ends  together  as  you  and 
I,  may  I  say  to  my  colleague  from  Ohio, 
have  always  insisted  on  doing.  We  did 
not  run  transmission  lines  m  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  out  into  the  hinterland.  We 
stopped  them  at  the  load  center  and 
said  to  the  people,  "Come  there  and  get 
your  groceries.  "  No;  we  have  done  it 
all  over  this  country. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  The  lines  in  question 
only  go  to  main  load  centers  and  in- 
tertie  other  Federal  powerplants.  They 
do  not  go  into  the  hinterlands.  I  believe 
this  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  has 
ever  come  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  delete  these  lines  should  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  at  this 
point  ask  a  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
The  question  is  this:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
during  the  long  and  tortuous  trail  of 
the  upper  Colorado  project  throut^h  thi.s 
Congress  its  financial  feasibility  was  cal- 
culated upon  selling  power  for  6  mills  at 
the  bus  bar? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  was  the  es- 
sence of  the  hearings  which  we  had,  and 
It  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  is  presently  oper- 
ating. And.  it  is  also  the  understand- 
ing of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado, 
after  being  in  conference  with  several 
experts  on  this  matter,  that  what  the 
five  investor-owned  utilities  propose  will 
cost  the  consumers  6,57  mills  per  kilo- 
watt-hour. I  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Well,  I  am  not  par- 
ticularly interested  in  how  much  it  is 
going  to  cost  the  consumers  in  this  five- 
State  area  that  are  getting  this  jx)wer 
at  an  already  reduced  rate.  I  am  in- 
terested in  what  it  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  to  generate 
and  wheel  that  power. 

Now  I  am  going  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  another  question 
Will  he  tell  us  which  end  of  the  trans- 
mission line  the  bus  bars  are  on?  And 
by  that  I  mean  are  they  at  the  eenerat- 
ing  facilities  end  or  are  t.iev  down  at 
the  usmg  facilities  end? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  As  tlie  gentleman 
from  Colorado  understands  this  partic- 
ular project,  the  points  to  be  served  by 
the  tran.smission  lines  will  be  known 
from  the  generating  plants  to  the  load 
centers,  wherever  they  may  be.  There 
has  been  an  indication  that  there  will 
be  15  of  them;  others  have  asked  for 
24.  The  gentleman  from  Colorado 
doubts  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  all 
24.  but  that  is  a  determination  that  can- 
not be  made  until  there  is  proper  study 
and  final  decisions,  What  is  requested, 
so  far  as  this  project  is  concerned,  are 
necessary  transmission  lines  to  go  to  the 
load  centers  that  are  already  recognized 
or  will  be  determined  before  construc- 
tion is  started. 

May  I  add  one  further   thing.     The 
construction  by  the  Federal  Government 
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of  these  transmis.sion  lines  is  not  going 
to  cost  the  Federal  Government  one  cent. 
The  Federal  Government  will  be  repaid 
in  full  with  inttrest. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Well,  I  do  not  yield 
further  to  the  f^entleman  from  Colorado 
for  a  statement  like  that,  because  there 
are  several  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
involved,  or  at  least  well  over  $100  million 
involved,  and  I  think  th.c  gentleman  has 
made  my  point.  We  have  heard  all  af- 
ternoon these  fairly  tales  about  how  this 
project  is  not  ge-ing  to  be  financed 
feasibly  unless  we  come  in  and  Luild 
these  lines  with  public  money,  and  yet  in 
all  the  years  that  this  project  was  being 
pleaded  for  througli  thi.s  Congrci-s.  every 
single  argument  made  by  eveiybodi*  on 
that  side  or  on  this,  side  of  the  aisle  was 
tiiat  the  feasibility  of  the  project  was 
ba.sed  on  6-mill  power  at  the  bus  bar, 
v,hich  is  in  the  generating  end  of  the 
tran.smission  line.  And.  as  a  con.se- 
quence.  I  think  it  ill  behove.s  anybody  to 
stand  in  the  well  e)f  this  House  and  tell 
us  now  that  you  have  to  have  public- 
owned  transmission  lines  at  a  tremen- 
dous cost  to  the  LT  S.  taxpayers  in  order 
to  bail  out  these  piojects  financially. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
nian  from  Ari/cjna 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona  Actually, 
is  it  not  a  fact  th.it  the  proposal  of  the 
utilities  to  wheel  'he  power  to  the  load 
centers  at  6.57  is  a  much  belter  proposi- 
tion than  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  had  before  it  before  the 
upper  Colorado  River  project  was  author- 
ized? 

Mr  HOSMER.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man made  the  point, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr  TABER  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
supixjrt  of  the  amrndment 

Mr.  Chairman,  t  is  clear  to  me  that 
the  only  support  J  or  this  provision  and 
for  this  transmission  line  is  that  it  is  a 
camouflage.  We  have  heard  the  story 
here  that  Wall  Stieet  was  going  to  con- 
trol it.  We  all  know  that  tlie  only  people 
who  can  control  it  aie  the  folks  back 
home  who  use  the  power:  and  th.ey  can 
bo  made  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  power 
only  what  is  a  fair  price,  everything  con- 
sidered. Wall  Str-'et  has  nothing  more 
to  do  with  It  than  a  babe  in  arms. 

If  we  intend  to  do  this  job  in  an  un- 
businesslike way  we  will  turn  down  the 
amendment  offered  by  tlie  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Jensen],  because  that 
would  mean  that  these  fellows  who  are 
running  the.sc  big  power  lines  would  have 
their  own  way. 

I  ran  across  one  thing  that  made  me 
absolutely  certain  that  we  ought  not  to 
put  any  of  this  powerline  in  certain 
hands,  a  man  named  Diefcndorf.  of  New 
Vol  k  City,  representative  of  the  Webb  k 
Knapp  Co.,  a  very  active  real  estate  out- 
fit. They  control  a  lot  of  other  setups. 
There  is  an  outfit  known  as  the  Gulf 
State  Land  k  Industries,  and  the  people 
who  want  to  build  this  powerline  have 
made  a  contract  with  the  Gulf  State 
outfit  to  supply  the.m  w  ith  a  .steel  mill  up 
in  Anaconda,  Mont 


How  arc  we  going  to  have  any  intelli- 
gent administration  or  any  practical 
business  handling  of  such  a  proposition 
if  we  are  silly  enough  to  allow  a  follow 
like  that  to  go  out  and  make  a  contract 
with  a  proposed  steel  company  which 
does  not  exist  as  far  as  having  any  field 
plant  goes,  at  a  rale  which  would  induce 
an  outfit  to  put  in  a  powerline  running 
a  long  distance,  from  Anaconda  dov/n  to 
where  the  power  is  produced  on  the  river 
below.  If  we  are  going  to  do  that  we  are 
showing  very  poor  business  judgment 
indeed. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr,  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chauman.  as  has  been  .said,  the 
provision  in  the  pei:iding  bill  for  Federal 
con.servalion  of  water  power  is  but  a  part 
of  the  national  program  initiated  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  fostered  by 
evei-y  President  from  his  day  down  to 
this  time. 

It  was  e.'^pecially  endorsed  and  sup- 
ported by  President  Eisenhower  and  all 
members  of  his  Cabinet. 

Under  this  adminLStration  it  has  been 
particularly  stressed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy and  all  associated  members  of  his 
administration. 

In  corroboration  of  this  may  I  read  a 
statement  by  President  Kennedy,  made 
this  morning  and  just  received  from  the 
White  House : 

Statf.mfnt  bt  John  F    Kennedy,  on  TR-^Ns- 

MissioN    Line    Provisions.    Public    Works 

Appropriation  Ac-t  of  1961 

I  approve  wholehepriedly  the  action  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  last  week 
In  approving  funds  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration to  construct  Federal  backbone 
transmission  lines  to  market  power  gener- 
ated at  the  upiMT  Colorado  project  and  the 
Trinity  project  In  California.  In  order  to 
Insure  that  the  Federal  Investment  in  these 
projects  will  benefit  the  general  public  and 
in.sure  ih.^t  the  generated  power  will  be 
delivered  to  points  where  botii  public  and 
pr:v.iie  iicencies  are  r.ble  rralistically  to  pur- 
chiise  and  distribute  tills  power,  Federul 
transmission  lines  are  necessary.  The 
breadth  of  the  support  for  this  principle  Is 
evidenced  by  the  strong  congressional  action 
in  authorizing  the  upper  Colorado  trans- 
mission system  of  1956.  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Elsenhower  administration  in 
January  of  this  year,  and  by  the  vigorous 
advocacy  of  the  same  concept  by  this  ad- 
ministration through  the  Secretary  of  tl:e 
Interior. 

I  believe  this  project  to  be  fundnmental 
to  a  sound  power  policy  and  sincerely  hope 
the  Congress  will  approve  the  appropriations 
Itrms  recommended  by  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee 

Mr  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pendinc  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  at  5  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
discuss  some  most  interesting — but  rath- 
er frightening — facts  about  Federal  en- 
croachment into  the  electric  power  busi- 
ness, I  am  sure  that  all  Americans  who 
believe  in  our  traditional  free-enterprise 


and  private-initiative  philosophy,  must 
view  with  some  coiicern  the  significant 
advance  federalization  of  the  electric 
utility  industry  has  made  m  the  last  30 
years.  Nationalization  of  the  electric 
power  business  carried  forward  at  the 
1930-45  rate  would  kill  the  investor- 
owned  power  industry  by   1980. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  American 
citizen  desires  nationalization  of  the  elec- 
tric power  busine.ss.  Most  Aniericans, 
when  they  take  time  to  reflect,  recoynize 
the  immeasurable  contribution  to  our 
way  of  life  that  the  electric  power  indus- 
try has  made  in  the  short  space  of  a 
man's  lifetime — in  the  80  years  since 
Thomas  A.  Edison  founded  the  electric 
power  industry.  In  these  80  years  the 
private  electric  power  industry  has 
opened  the  way  to  a  new  and  remarkable 
world  of  industrial  progress  and  scien- 
tific achievement.  Yet  we  still  hear  a 
hue  and  cry  from  certain  small  segments 
of  our  citizenry  demanding  so-called 
cheap  Federal  electric  power — cheap 
Government  power  at  any  cost.  Certain 
voices  are  heard  calling  for  giant  Federal 
power  transmission  grids  at  super  high 
voltages,  regardless  of  need  or  economic 
considerations.  These  same  voices  cry 
out  for  Federal  construction  of  single- 
purpose  powerplants.  ignoring  our  time- 
honored  concept  of  Government  power 
production  only  as  an  incidental  element 
of  reclamation  purposes.  We  find  Fed- 
eral yardsticks  that  conveniently  shrink 
to  measure  Government  power  schemes 
and  stretch  suspiciously  when  measuring 
private  power  proposals. 

Reasonable  men  reaching  reasonable 
conclusions  can  only  observe  that  tlieie 
fecms  to  be  an  organized  program  afoot 
dedicated  to  killing  or  crippling  the  pri- 
vate F>ower  industry.  The  Federal  super- 
power schemes,  whetiier  fostered  as  a 
facet  of  creeping  socialism  or  merely  a 
part  of  bureaucratic  empire  buildinc. 
can  have  only  one  end  result;  the  aboli- 
tion of  private  power  in  our  country 
throu.ah  socialization  of  the  electric 
power  industry 

Back  in  1948  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion published  a  book  entitled  'Program 
of  Power  Development — Fiscal  Years 
1948  Tnrouuh  1957."  which  presented 
the  power  development  piocram  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  that  10-year 
period  m  the  17  Western  States.  The 
purpose  and  scope  of  the  Bureaus  pro- 
gram IS  noted  on  page  1  of  tliis  book: 

This  report  presents  the  proposed  pow?r 
development  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation over  the  next  10  years. 

It  looks  ahead  to  the  futeire  power  sys- 
tems to  be  de^eloped  by  the  Bureau  In  the 
West.  E.ich  of  the  seven  administrative 
regions  has  prepared  a  10-year  power  pro- 
gram and  each  of  tliese  programs  constitutes 
one  of  the  following  sections.  Mention  of 
a  particular  powerplant  or  transmission  line 
does  not  necessarily  mean  tliat  it  is  as  yet 
authorized,  but  that  it  Is  considered  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  development  to  accom- 
plish the  program  to  provide  for  the  esti- 
mated future  load. 

This  1947-58  power  propiam  report 
has  tentative  Federal  power  transmis- 
sion grids  stretched  all  over  the  17 
Western  States,  iiicluding  a  proposed 
transmission  network  in  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin.     Read  this  report  and 
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you  will  receive  firm  impressions  that  as 
far  as  the  Bureau  is  concerned  power 
development  is  its  sole  function  and  that 
private  power  companies  are  nonex- 
istent. 

The  Bureau's  1947-58  power  program 
is  strong  evidence  of  long-range  plans 
to  federalize  the  electric  power  industry. 
Why  else  is  there  now  such  persistent 
political  clamor  to  have  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  build  a  Federal  transmis- 
sion grid  in  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  area  when  private  companies 
have  offered  to  transmit  Colorado  proj- 
ect power  at  less  cost?  I  say  this  despite 
the  claims  of  Federal  power  advocates 
that  the  price  of  power  to  preference 
cu;  ^.omers  would  have  to  be  increased  If 
the  private  companies  do  the  transmis- 
sion job.  When  we  investigate  this  claim 
we  find  that  it  just  is  not  true. 

We  find  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion has  devised  a  so-called  yardstick 
transmission  system  which  is  incapable 
of  fulfilling  the  power  marketing  criteria 
established  for  the  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project.  The  wheeling  offer  of  the 
private  companies  meets  these  same 
marketing  criteria. 

We  find  a  double  standard  of  operat- 
ing costs  applied  in  the  Bureau's  evalu- 
ation of  the  private  utilities'  offer:  a  rea- 
sonable annual  operating  cost  applied  to 
the  Bureau's  yardstick:  an  annual  cost 
almost  twice  as  great  for  the  same  facili- 
ties in  the  utilities"  offer. 

We  find  a  double  standard  of  power 
deliveries;  bus  bar  deliveries  for  the 
yardstick;  arbitrary  and  unrealistic  pow- 
er flows  for  the  same  power  in  the  eval- 
uation of  the  utilities'  offer. 

We  find  beneficial  interconnections 
with  other  transmission  systems  as- 
sumed for  the  yardstock  without  consid- 
eiation  of  accompanying  costs. 

Yet,  despite  all  this,  a  fair  and  proper 
evaluation  of  the  utilities'  offer  shows 
these  private  companies  can  still  do  the 
job  quicker  and  better  and  cheaper. 

It  is  about  time  we  pulled  our  heads 
out  of  the  sand  to  take  a  long  hard  look 
at  this  question  of  federalization  of  elec- 
tric power.  I  think  we  would  find  that 
good  time-proved  American  private  en- 
terprise is  still  the  best  short-range  and 
long-range  way  to  do  things. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr,  BECKER,  Mr,  Chan-man,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  conti-oversy  over  con- 
struction of  transmission  lines  for  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  was  not 
a  public-private  power  fight.  Several 
other  proponents  of  an  all-Federal  trans- 
mission sy.stem  have  made  the  same 
statement.  Well,  if  it  is  not  a  piivate- 
pubhc  power  fight  I  do  not  know  what 
It  is.  It  is  ceitainly  not  a  reclamation 
question. 

I  say  without  i-eservation  that  it  is  a 
private-public  power  fight  and  one  of 
much  greater  magnitude  than  meets  the 
eye  It  concerns  a  great  deal  more  than 
some  transmission  lines  for  the  Colorado 
River  pi-oject.  These  lines  are  a  part  and 
pai-cel  of  a  plan  to  greatly  expand  Gov- 
ernment power.  We  do  not  want  to  for- 
j;et  for  1  minute  when  we  vote  on  this 
question   that   we   are   not   voting  on   a 


relatively  sma.l  appropriation  this  year. 
we  are  voting  for  the  unnecessary,  waste- 
ful expenditure  of  $136  million  which  is 
only  a  beginning  that  will  lead  to  the 
expenditure  of  millions  of  additional 
Federal  funds. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  about  that,  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  document  which  be- 
gins to  tell  the  story,  but  onlv  a  part  of 
it. 

First,  there  is  a  letter  of  July  7.  1961. 
from  a  Mr.  F.  M.  Clinton,  regional  direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  from 
Salt  Lake  City,  written  to  Mr.  John  J. 
Bugas,  manager  of  Colorado-Ute  Electric 
Association.  Ire,  a  generation  and  trans- 
mission electr.c  cooperative  with  head- 
quarters at  Montrose.  Colo.  The  letter 
refers  to  discussions  the  two  have  had 
about  the  co-op  building  steamplants. 
It  stated: 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  a  loan  from 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  for 
the  construction  of  a  steamplant,  you  de- 
sired that  we  f  .irmsh  you  a  statement  as  to 
the  benefits  that  would  accrue  directly  to 
the  Bureau    •    •    • 

After  much  other  ducu.ssion.  the  re- 
gional director  of  the  Bureau  tells  the 
G.  &  T.  manaj:er  that  considerable  bene- 
fit to  the  Bureau  system  would  result 
from  the  installation  of  a  steamplant  in 
the  Craig  area. 

Here  we  have  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  a  generation  and  transmission 
electric  cooperative  scheming  out  a 
method  to  get  a  steam  generating  plant 
constructed  in  the  Colorado  River  proj- 
ect area — a  plant  which,  of  course, 
which  would  be  financed  in  whole  by  the 
Federal  Trea.sury. 

Next,  there  is  a  letter  dated  July  11, 
1961,  from  Mr.  Bugas.  the  co-op  man- 
ager, to  a  Mr,  Leslie  Alexander,  assistant 
manager  of  the  Salt  River  project  in 
Arizona.  This  letter  states  in  substance 
that  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration is  ready  to  make  funds  available 
immediately  to  the  co-op  to  build  a 
steamplant  if  they  substantiate  a  need 
The  writer  considers  that  the  letter  from 
the  Bureau  substantiates  the  need  and 
the  only  other  thing  needed  is  for  the 
Salt  River  project  to  issue  a  letter  of  in- 
tent to  take  100.000  kilowatts  of  this 
power  during  the  early  years  of  the 
development. 

A  third  letter  in  the  folder  is  from  Mr. 
R.  J.  McMullin.  general  manager  of  the 
Salt  River  project,  dated  August  11.  1961, 
to  Mr.  Bugas.  the  co-op  manager,  in 
which  the  Salt  River  project  agrees  to 
take  the  100,000  kilowatts  of  power  from 
the  cooperative. 

The  last  letter  in  this  document  is 
from  a  Mr.  H.  F.  McPhail,  executive  di- 
rector, Colorado  River  Basin  Consum- 
ers Power,  Inc.,  dated  August  15,  1961. 
addressed  to  Mr.  Floyd  Dominy,  Com- 
missioner, U.S.  Bui-eau  of  Reclamation. 
It  discusses  the  Clinton  letter  and  the 
agreement  between  the  Salt  River  proj- 
ect and  the  Colorado-Ute  Co-op. 

The  document  also  includes  a  map 
showing  existing  and  proposed  Bureau 
transmission  lines  in  the  Colorado  River 
project  area  and  steamplants  proposed 
to  be  built  by  co-ops. 

This  is  quite  a  document  and  tells 
quite  a  story.  The  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 


tration, a  generating  and  transmission 
cooE>erative  and  the  Salt  River  project 
together  working  out  a  scheme  to  get  an 
all-Federal  transmission  system.  This 
is  another  example  of  the  unholy  alliance 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr 
S.aylorI  referred  to  in  the  fine  speech 
he  made  last  Thursday — an  alliance  that 
can  only  brine  harm  to  the  reclamation 
program. 

The  steamplant  the  Colorado-Ute 
Co-op  proposes  building  is  far  removed 
from  its  own  .service  area  Furthermore, 
the  co-op  could  only  use  a  fractional  pai  t 
of  the  capacity  of  the  proposed  plant 
The  Salt  River  project  is  down  in  Ari- 
zona some  540  airline  miles  and  800 
'  ransmission  line  miles  from  the  pro- 
posed co-op  steamplant.  The  Salt  Rivei 
project  is  perfectly  capable  of  financing 
any  additional  capacity  it  needs  on  the 
open  money  market.  It  has  been  doing 
so  for  years.  The  Salt  River  project  has 
conditioiied  its  purchase  of  Colorado- 
Ute  power  upon  construction  by  the 
Bureau  of  an  all-Federal  transmission 
line  system. 

These  Government  power  advocates 
are  not  satisfied  with  asking  the  Con- 
gress to  make  a  wasteful  appropriation 
of  $136  million  tax  dollars  to  construct 
unnecessary  Federal  transmission  lines 
but  are  already  planning  to  tap  REA  for 
millions  of  additional  dollars  of  2-per- 
cent money  to  construct  steamplants 
Even  as  now  planned  by  the  Bureau,  the 
presently  proposed  Federal  system  would 
not  deliver  power  to  all  of  the  preference 
customers,  so  the  Bureau  would  have 
to  have  millions  of  additional  tax  dollars 
to  extend  the  presently  propo.sed  sys- 
tem, or  the  co-ops  would  be  borrowing 
additional  millions  of  tax  dollars  from 
the  Government  at  2-percent  interest  to 
build  lines  to  the  Federal  system.  After 
all  of  this  is  done,  then  the  Bureau  will 
be  back  for  millions  of  additional  tax 
dollars  to  tie  the  all-Federal  Colorado 
River  project  system  in  with  other  Fed- 
eral systems. 

The  Government  power  zealots  want 
to  spend  these  millions  of  tax  dollars  to 
do  a  job  that  can  be  better  done  by  the 
Bureau  working  with  the  five  investor- 
owned  electric  companies  now  serving 
the  area,  and  it  can  be  done  without  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  power  to  the  prefer- 
ence customers.  Such  wild  schemes  do 
not  make  good  sense. 

Colorado  River   Basin 
CoNSfMERs  Power.  Inc  . 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  Alienist  15,  1961. 
Mr    Floyd  EtoMiNv. 

Commi.ssioner,    U.S.  Bureau  oj  Reclamation. 
Wa.thington.   D.C. 

Dear  Mr  I>ominy;  A  study  made  by  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Consumers  Power  in- 
dicates that  loads  of  our  consumer-owned 
utilities  in  the  States  of  Colorado,  Wyoming;, 
Arizona.  Utah,  and  New  Mexico,  will  exceed 
present  and  proposed  resources  In  1964.  For 
this  reason,  we  must  construct  thermal 
plants  to  supply  our  needs  until,  and  fal- 
lowing full  usage  of  Colorado  River  storage 
project  power. 

In  planning  for  thermal  plants  it  Is  our 
opinion  that  by  Joint  effort  we  can  Install 
fewer  plants  of  larger  capacity,  while  pre- 
serving the  market  for  storage  project 
power. 

The  fossil  fuel  plant  power  requirements 
of  consumer-owned  xitilltles  In  the  five- 
State  area.  In  addition  to  absorption  of  stor- 
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age  project  power,  will  be  about  1  mUMon 
kilowatts  by  1970.  In  fact,  the  thermal  plant 
requlrtmentfi  of  Salt  River  project,  over  and 
above  present  res<iur<  cp,  and  storatre  project 
power.  Is  expected  to  be  700  000  kilowatts  by 
1970. 

By  interconnecting  thermal  plants  to  the 
all-Ft-deral  traiitmlss.on  system,  the  greatest 
amount  of  storage  project  power  can  be 
moved  with  the  least  amount  of  line  con- 
struction. Construction  of  therm.il  plants 
by  our  group  further  improves  the  reserve 
Capabilities  of  the  system,  provides  addi- 
tional standby,  and  th'.is  furtiier  substan- 
tiates the  Bureaus  claim  th..t  no  outride 
standby  line  or  generating  capacity  pay- 
ments wUl  be  necesf.ary. 

Tlie  use  of  the  all-Federal  system  for  dis- 
placement or  actual  .ransmission  of  thermal 
power  and  energy  en  fiances  the  project  pay- 
out becp.iise  In  the  first  c.tso,  fewer  lines  and 
thus  lesser  investment  Is  needed,  and.  in  the 
second  case,  collection  of  wheeling  charges 
by  the  Bureau  would  enhance  project  reve- 
nues. Mr  Frank  M  Clinton,  regional  dlrec- 
tur.  region  \\' .  U.H.  Bureau  of  Rcclnmation 
brought  this  out  In  his  July  7  letter,  copy 
attached. 

Thermal  plants  8uch  as  those  proposed 
for  construction  by  our  proup  In  the  coal 
bearing  areas  as  sho^vn  on  the  attached  map 
Justify  construction  of  the  second  345-kllo- 
volt  line  between  Gl'  n  Canyon  and  Phoeuix 
Dlsplacenient  will  ke-.-p  this  link  of  the  Lrans- 
misslon  system  fuUj    loaded. 

Construction  of  therm.^l  plants  by  our 
group  win  (a I  develop  fossil  fuel  fields  to 
assist  the  Cf>al  mining  Industry  whose  econ- 
omy Is  one  of  the  hardest  hit  in  our  country 
and  (bi  provide  mutual  Interconnection 
benefits  to  Ixjth  prr-ate  utilities  ai-.d  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Mr.  Clintons  letttr  of  July  7  stated  truat 
such  plants  will  eiihance  the  overall  Bureau 
system.  This  decision  has  prompted  the 
Colo-Ute  Electric  Association  and  the  Salt 
River  project  to  proceed  with  plans  to  con- 
struct a  plant  in  the  ci^al  bearing  area  as 
Indicated  In  attachei  letter  agreement  dated 
Augu.-Jt  11.  lt»61.  fcuch  construction,  how- 
ever. Is  necessarily  predicated  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  Federal  system  fur  tran.smls- 
sion  of  power  and  energy.  In  the  absence 
of  such  lines  plants  bumlnp;  higher  cost 
natural  gas  would  have  to  be  constructed  In 
central  and  snu'heri  Arizona. 
Sincerely. 

H   F    McPhail. 
Executive  DirectOT.  Colorado  Rw  er  Basin, 
Consumers  Pnucr,  Inc. 

SAtT  RivFR  Project 
Phornii.  Ari:    August  77.  7967 
Colorado-Ute  Elfciric  Association   I.nc  . 
^fontro.•<e,  Colo 

(Attention    of    Mr    John    J     B  ig:is,    general 
manager  I  . 

Gentlkmfn  You  have  advLsed  us  of  Col- 
orado-Utes  Intenti m  Ui  construct  a  coal- 
fired  steam  generating  station  of  about  150 
megawatts  capacity  on  the  co.TineUls  cf 
northern  Colorado  to  be  pl.ired  In  operation 
In  1964,  provided  •''olorado-Ute  can  obtain 
a  market  for  approximately  100  megawatts 
beginning  In  1964.  *ith  decreasing  amounts 
thereafter  in  equal  Increments  to  a  minimum 
of  60  megawatts  by  1974  and  can  also  obtain 
the  necessary  standby  p<)wer  to  back  up  the 
station  dtu-lng  emergency  and  planned  out- 
ages, 

Mr  Clinton,  regicnal  director,  region  4.  of 
the  Bureau  of  RecLimatlon.  In  his  letter  to 
you  of  July  7,  1961.  Indicates  that  the 
planned  Bureau  transmission  system  for  the 
Colorado  River  st-irape  project  would  have 
sufficient  capacity  to  transmit  to  preference 
customers  in  the  southern  division  (Arizona 
and  parts  of  California  and  Nevada)  the 
power  and  energy  you  propose  to  market 
and  that  such  capacity  would  be  made  avail- 
able for  this  purpose,  and  also  to  furnish 
you  with   standby  power.     You  have  asked 


whether  our  project  would  be  interested  In 
entering  Into  a  power  Interchange  arrange- 
ment with  Colorado-Ute  along  the  lines 
st.itcd  above. 

Tou  have  also  informed  us  that  funds  for 
construction  of  tl:ie  station  would  be  ob- 
tained through  a  loan  from  the  Rural  Elec- 
triiicatlon  Administration  and  REA  has  re- 
quested you  submit  a  letter  of  intent  from 
our  project  with  yoiu"  loan  application  which 
states  the  general  terms  and  conditions  un- 
der which  tlie  project  would  be  willing  to 
purchase  p<^wer  from  Colorado-Ute  assuni- 
iiig  our  project  desires  to  make  such  ar- 
r.jigemenl.  It  Is  understood,  also,  that  you 
have  Instructed  your  engineers  to  undertake 
immediately   a  site  selection  study. 

Consequently,  If  the  Bureau  constructs 
the  transmission  system  for  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  in  accordance  with 
Its  plaiis  subnUtted  to  this  Congress  and 
makes  transmission  capacity  available  as 
aforesaid,  you  may  consider  this  letter  as  a 
dfilnlte  connniltrnent  of  the  Salt  River  proj- 
cri  agricultural  Improvement  and  power  dis- 
trict, a  preference  custonicr  of  the  southern 
division,  to  take  and  or  pay  for  electric 
power  and  energy  from  your  proposed  station, 
it  being  understood  that  such  power  and 
eiier.:y  will  be  available  to  our  project  at 
the  Bureau  delivery  point  for  storage  project 
pov^er  near  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

It  Is  further  understood  that  purchases 
by  our  project  will  be  approximately  100  mw. 
In  March  19G4.  with  decreeing  amounts  for 
the  remainder  of  the  10-year  purchase.  This 
agreement  Is  contingent  uf)or.  the  availability 
to  us  of  100  mw.  from  said  plant  by  March 
1964,  The  charges  lor  this  sen  ice  would  be 
expected  to  represent  a  pro  rata  share  of 
the  fixed  cost  on  the  station  based  on  our 
projects  year-to-year  participation  and  the 
actual  cost  of  fuel  for  the  energy  delivered 
plus  any  transmission  charge  imposed  by  tlie 
Bureau,  provided  the  average  cost  per  kilo- 
watt-hour does  not  exceed  the  amount  which 
has  t>een  agreed  up>on  by  the  parties 

Our  project  will,  to  the  extent  of  Its  own 
a^ailable  reserve  resources  and  those  avail- 
able by  contract  with  others,  provide  Colo- 
rado-Ute standby  power  for  purpose  of  emer- 
gency outages  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
150  megawatts  during  the  10-year  period 
Provided  that  planned  outages  are  confined 
to  the  months  of  October  through  March 
and  coordinated  with  our  unit  maintenance 
schedule  our  project  will  provide  planned 
outage  standby  power  for  the  proposed  unit 
during  the  10-year  period.  Charges  shall 
represent  the  incremental  costs  for  energy 
plus  any  transmission  charges  Imposed  upon 
delivery  by  the  Bureau. 

We  contemplate  that.  In  addition  to  tho 
above  purchase  and  sale  provisions,  the  final 
contract  may  provide  for  standby  to  the 
pwoject  and  reciprocal  excess  energy  ar- 
rangements to  the  extent  possible  within  the 
limitations  of  either  party,  cooperation  and 
coordination  In  making  future  system  addi- 
tions and  in  operation  of  the  respective  sys- 
tems for  Interchange  of  power  between  the 
systems,  and  the  est«bll.'hment  of  a  commit- 
tee to  administer  the  contr.ici,.  The  usual 
contract  language  relating  to  standard  pro- 
visions would  be  a  part  of  the  agreement. 

It  must  be  emphiislzed  such  a  contract  i; 
possible  only  II  the  Bureau  proceeds  with 
Its  plans  for  the  storage  project  transmis- 
sion system,  and  as  a  common  carrier  fea- 
ture thereof  does  make  available  transmis- 
sion capacity  for  the  purposes  of  this 
contract  Tlie  pnjiosed  formal  written 
ngreeme.it.  when  prepared,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  our  respective  boards  of 
directors  and  such  others  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary. 

Yours  very  truly, 

R  J   McMvLLiN,  General  Manager. 
Salt    Rrv-TR    Project,    AGRicm-rcTR- 

AL       iMPROVXMETrr       AlfD       POWIH 
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Colorado -Ute 
Electric   Association-,   In-c  . 
Montrose.   Colo..    July   11,    1961. 
Mr.  Leslie  M.  Alexander, 
Assistant      Manager,     Salt     River     Project, 
Phoenix,   Ariz. 
Dear    I.es:    Recent    studies    completed    by 
Colorado-Ute   Indicate  that   It   Is   both  prac- 
tical and  feasible  for  Colorado-Ute   to  con- 
struct  a    150  megawatt   steamplant   on   the 
coal    fields   of   northern    Colorado    providing 
that   Colorado-Ute   can,    in    the    early    vears, 
sell    to    the    Salt    River    project,    or    to    some 
other    customer,    approximately    100    mega- 
watts from  this  plant. 

Recent  board  stvidies  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  reveal  that  It  Is  possi- 
ble to  transmit,  over  the  storage  project 
transniisslon  system,  power  and  energy  from 
a  plant  located  In  northern  Colorado  to  the 
Suit  River  project  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  These 
s'udles  also  Indicate  that  such  a  plant  lo- 
cated In  northern  Colorado  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  to 
the   preference   ctistomers. 

The  Riu'al  Electrification  Administration 
has  indicated  that  it  will  make  loan  funds 
available  immediately  for  the  construction 
of  this  plant  based  on  the  fact  that  our  loan 
support  study  does  substantiate  the  need  for 
this  powtrplant. 

REA  has,  however,  requested  that  we  ob- 
tain a  letter  from  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion which  will  support  the  need  for  con- 
struction of  the  plant  during  the  early 
years  of  operation  of  the  storage  project  and 
which,  in  a  general  way,  will  indicate  that 
the  storage  project  transmission  system  may 
be  used  to  transmit  power  to  beneficiaries 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  and  other 
preference  customers  In  the  basin. 

We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  Mr.  Clinton's 
letter  which  we  feel  does  state  the  need 
for  the  construction  of  a  steamplant  In 
northern  Colorado,  and  further  does  set 
down  the  general  jxjllcies  under  which  the 
transmission  system  will  be  made  available 
for   power  and   energy   Interchange. 

REA  has  also  requested  that  our  loan 
application  include  a  letter  of  intent  from 
the  Salt  River  project  stating  briefly  the 
general  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
It  would  be  willing  to  purchase  power  from 
Colorado-Ute.  It  is  understated  that  this 
letter  of  Intent  will  provide  the  basis  for 
negotiating  the  interchange  power  contract 
between  the  Salt  River  project  and  Colorado- 
Ute. 

Your  letter  of  Intent  should  cover  the 
points  outlined  In  the  enclosed  suggested 
draft. 

It  Is  our   intention  to  complete  otir  loan 
application  within  the  next  2  weeks,  and  to 
submit   the   request    for    loan   funds   to    the 
Admini.^trator  ab?ut  August  1.  1961 
Very  truly  yours. 

John  J    Bugas, 
General  Manager. 


U  S    Department  of  tiie  Interior. 
Bureau     "F    Reclamation.    Re- 
gional Omcr,  Region  4. 
Salt   Lake   City.    Utah.  July   7.   1961. 
Mr.   John  J    Bugas. 

Manager,  Colorado-Ute  Electric  Assocnation, 
Inc  .  Montrose.  Colo. 
Dear  Mr  Bugas:  Reference  i.«;  made  to  the 
discussions  held  with  you  In  Salt  Lake  City 
In  regard  to  the  association's  proposal  to 
construct  a  steamplant  near  Craig,  Colo. 
At  that  time  you  advised  that  the  principal 
concern  and  reason  for  proposing  construc- 
tion of  such  a  steamplant  would  be  to  pro- 
vide the  preference  customers  with  a  guaran- 
tee cf  service  In  the  event  low  water  years 
prevented  the  filling  of  Glen  Canyon  Reser- 
vold  sufficiently  to  supply  the  amounts  of 
power  that  would  then  be  required  by  the 
preference  customers.  Y'ou  prop>osed  a 
method  of  o{>eratlon  wherein  a  portion  of 
the  plants'  output  would  be  used  to  supply 
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the  requirements  of  the  Salt  River  project 
In  order  to  provide  It  with  a  firm  source  of 
power  during  the  initial  years  of  operation 
of  the  Glen  Canyon  powerplant. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  a  loan  from 
the  Rural  Electrlcfication  Administration  for 
the  construction  of  a  steamplant,  you  desired 
that  we  furnish  you  a  statement  as  to  the 
benefits  that  would  accrue  directly  to  the 
Bvireau  and  the  extent  to  which  these  bene- 
fits would  be  available  to  its  customers. 
Tot.il  loads  of  REA  cooperatives  in  the  north- 
ern division  that  could  be  supplied  from 
the  storage  project  would  amount  to  about 
50  megawatts  in  December  1963.  Under  the 
projXJsed  construction  schedule  for  Flaming 
Gorge,  sufficient  power  would  be  available 
from  that  plant  to  supp'.y  these  loads. 
Studies  also  show  that  by  August  19tJ4  re- 
quirements of  REA  cooperatives  including 
those  in  the  southern  division  would 
amount  to  approxuiiately  120  megawatts. 
December  1964  requirements  for  this  latter 
group  of  cooperatives  would  be  abotit  95 
megawatts.  Under  the  present  construc- 
tion schedule  for  Glen  Canyon  powerplant 
there  would  not  be  capacity  to  stipply  fully 
the  August  1964  REA  and  other  preference 
customer  loads  even  with  favorable  water 
conditions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  load 
estimates  show  that  storage  project  power 
even  with  favorable  water  conditions  would 
fully  supply  the  preference  customer  sum- 
mer requirements  only  in  1966.  Other 
sources  of  supply  in  addition  to  the  storage 
project  will  be  needed.  II  water  conditions 
were  such  that  the  dead  storage  space  in  the 
CJlen  Canyon  Reservoir  could  not  be  filled, 
there  would  be  no  generation  at  Glen  Canyon. 
Under  this  condition  a  much  larger  portion 
of  the  needs  of  all  the  preference  customers 
in  the  market  area,  including  the  REA 
cotiperatives.  could  not  be  filled  from  storage 
project  power. 

In  order  to  be  assured  of  a  continued 
power  supply  not  available  from  the  storage 
project  111  event  of  low  water  conditions. 
sonie  of  the  cooperatives  would  h.Tve  to  com- 
mit themselves  to  long-term  contracts  for  a 
power  supply  from  other  sources  and  would 
for  the  term  of  ihese  contracts  lose  the  ben- 
efits of  storage  project  power.  This  would 
be  particularly  true  of  those  cooperatives 
who  do  not  have  their  own  generation. 
Your  proposed  powerplant  could  constitute 
a  lirm  and  reliable  source  from  which  power 
could  be  obtained  to  permit  the  Bureau  to 
meet  contract  commitments  for  storage  proj- 
ect power  for  these  RE.A.  and  other  cus- 
tomers in  the  event  of  low  runoff  of  the 
Colorado  River  during  the  initial  year.=;  of 
operation  of  the  storage  project  plants. 

In  order  to  assure  that  generati.on  from 
your  plant  would  be  avaiUible  to  REA  coop- 
eratives and  other  preference  customers,  the 
Bureau  transmission  syr.tem  would  have  to 
have  sufficient  capacity  and  he  utilized  for 
delivery  of  power.  The  charge  inr  this  serv- 
ice has  not  been  determined.  Charges  for 
transmission  service  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered in  two  categories:  i.e.,  (1)  when 
power  and  energy  from  your  steamplant  is 
purchased  and  delivered  by  the  Bureau  in 
lieu  of  storage  project  power,  and  (2)  when 
Steamplant  power  is  delivered  in  addition  to 
storage  project  power.  Our  studies  show  the 
system  would  have  the  neces.sary  capacity 
and  we  would  agree  to  m.ake  it  available  for 
this  purpose.  In  the  first  ca.se  .i  wheeling 
charge  would  not  apply  and  in  the  second 
case  the  charge  would  be  commensurate 
with  the  cost  of  transmission,  taking  into 
consideration  net  benefits  that  might  accrue 
t-o  the  Colorado  storage  project,  and  t^  REA 
c<^)operatlves  and  other  preference  customers. 
Our  studies  show  that  considerable  bene- 
fit to  the  Btireau  system  would  re.^ult  from 
the  Installation  of  the  steamplai.t  In  the 
Craig  area  particularly  if  this  power  were 
used  in  future  years  as  a  supply  for  pref- 
erence  cvistomers  In   the   southern  division. 


Through  displacement,  power  to  the  south- 
ern division  would  be  supplied  from  Glen 
Canyon  while  the  northern  division  cus- 
tomers could  be  supplied  from  generation 
from  the  proposed  steamplant.  Transmis- 
sion losses  could  be  reduced,  fuel  costs  for 
energy  at  a  mine-motith  steamplant  would 
be  lower  than  fuel  costs  in  the  southern 
division  from  natural  gas  or  coal  transported 
to  the  area.  The  location  in  northwestern 
Colorado  for  the  proposed  steamplant  is  ideal 
to  provide  the  stabilizing  Influence  inher- 
ent in  synchronous  machines.  The  pro- 
posed steamplant  would  also  reduce  the  re- 
quirement for  synchronous  condensers  in 
the  Craig,  Colo  ,  area  for  voltage  regulation 
and  provide  more  reserve  capacity.  Inte- 
grated operation  of  tlie  steamplant  with  the 
hydroplants  at  Flaming  Gorge,  central  Utah 
project,  and  Curecanti  would  perniit  full 
utilization  of  peak  capacity  of  these  plants. 
Consideration  is  being  given  to  possible  in- 
creases in  the  peaking  capacity  in  the  latter 
two  plants  ,| 

The  basis  for  determining  firm  power  sup-«| 
ply  from  the  storage  project  is  the  use  of 
average  generation  over  a  longtime  period 
with  purchase  of  off-peak  energy  during  the 
years  of  less  than  average  flow  to  maintain 
the  average.  An  arrangement  whereby  this 
ofTpeak  thermal  energy  could  be  supplied 
from  your  propof>ed  steampl.-mt  would  be 
an  efficient  and  desirable  arrangement. 

Further  discussions  with  you  and  addi- 
tional sttidies  would  be  required  m  order  to 
determine  the  details  and  arrangements  that 
would  be  required  in  order  to  properly  in- 
tegrate the  steamplant  output  with  hydro- 
power  from  the  storage  project.  If  the 
steamplant  is  located  near  Craig,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  terminate  the  230-kilovolt 
line  north  from  Curecanti  at  the  plant 
rather  than  at  Rangely.  The  necessity  for 
additional  lines  will  need  further  study 
along  with  the  possibility  of  delaying  con- 
struction of  other  contemplat<>d  lines.  Due 
to  the  urgency  of  Initiating  constrtiction  of 
transmission  lines  necessary  to  accomplish 
satisfactory  integration  of  the  steamplant 
with  the  storage  project,  it  Is  urgent  that 
any  decisions  in  this  matter  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  M.  Clinton, 
Regional  Director. 


Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  want  to  take  any  more  time  of  the 
Committee.  There  has  been  enough 
.said  on  thi.s  question  aheaciy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  sentle- 
man  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Jensen  1 . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  "noes" 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  a.s  tellers  Mi-.  .Jense?;  and 
Mr.  EviNS. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were— ayes  114, 
noes  135. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.    Mr.  Chairman   the  ap 
propriation     bill     under     consideration 
contains    $750,000    for    beginning    con- 


struction on  the  Holt  lock  and  dam 
located  on  the  Warrior  River  in  the  con- 
gressional distiict  I  have  the  privilege 
to  represent.  This  project,  part  of  the 
overall  plan  for  the  full  development  of 
the  Warrior-Tombigbee  River  system, 
will  complement  and  .supplement  the 
modern  Warrior.  Demopolis,  and  Jack- 
son locks  and  dams  that  have  improved 
3.50  miles  of  the  channel  by  eliminating 
nine  inadequate  navigation  structures 
between  Tiuscaloosa  and  the  mouth  of 
the  river  at  Mobile  The  Holt  lock  and 
dam  itself  will  replace  foui-  ob.solete 
structures  which  present  one  of  the  last 
major  bottlenecks  to  efficient  navigation 
on  the  waterway.  Its  construction  is 
the  next  step  in  the  carefully  con.sid- 
ercd,  expertly  devised  blueprint  which 
the  Army's  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
projected  to  harness  this  major  river 
system  to  .serve  the  growing  needs  of  the 
people  along  the  waterway. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  through 
the  years  to  obtain  first  the  authoriza- 
tion and  then  the  planning  funds  for 
this  important  structure,  which  is  so 
urgently  needed  for  the  efficient  move- 
ment of  commerce  along  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Warrior-Tombigbee  River 
system,  were  exceedingly  pleased  when 
the  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee approved  the  budgeted  funds  of 
$750,000  for  beginning  actual  construc- 
tion on  the  Holt  lock  ■^nc'i  dam  We  are 
most  appreciative  of  the  considera- 
tion always  extended  to  us  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  we  are  grate- 
ful for  the  interest  they  have  shown 
over  the  years  in  the  program  to  im- 
prove the  Warrior-Tombigbee  Water- 
way. 

By  drastically  reducing  locking  time 
and  eliminating  delays  caused  by  traf- 
fic congestion,  highwater  closures  and 
other  hazards,  the  Holt  lock  and  dam 
will  greatly  reduce  the  voyage  time  for 
the  movement  of  commerce  along  the 
waterway.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  also 
offer  public  recreation  facilities.  In 
addition,  a  power  installation  of  40,000 
kilowatts  is  contemplated  in  the  project 
It  has  been  anticipated  that  the  instal- 
lation of  these  power  facilities  would  be 
undertaken  by  the  Alabama  Power  Co 
under  a  liccn.'?e  ist.ued  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  Although  an  appli- 
cation for  a  license  was  filed  by  the 
Alabama  Power  Co.  on  November  5,  1959. 
the  Appropriations  Committee  on  pages 
29  and  30  of  the  i-eix)rt  con-ectly  points 
out  that  a  license  has  not  yet  been 
granted.  Tlie  committee  in  its  report 
urges  that  the  Public  Works  Committee 
consider  authorizinc;  Federal  construc- 
tion of  the  power  facilities.  In  view  of 
this  recommendation,  I  feel  it  important 
to  review  the  steps  leading  to  the  Ala- 
bama Power  Co.'s  application  for  a  li- 
cense to  install  a  F>owerhouse  at  the 
propcscd  Holt  lock  and  dam. 

Under  a  licen.se  issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  on  September 
12.  1957.  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  con- 
structed the  Lewis  Smith  Dam.  located 
on  the  Sipsey  Pork  of  the  Warrior  River 
This  300-foot -high  structure  is  one  of 
the  largest  earthfill  dams  in  the  entire 
world,  and  its  reservoir  is  able  to  fur- 
nish the  Birmingham  district  with  a 
new  industrial  water  supply  of  approxi- 
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matcly  75  million  gallons  of  water  daily. 
Power  facilities  are  presently  being  in- 
.stalled  at  the  Bankhead  lock  and  dam 
on  the  Warrior  River  by  the  Alabama 
Power  Co.  under  the  same  license. 

In  May  1956.  the  Alabama  Power  Co. 
filed  an  application  for  a  preliminary 
permit  to  install  a  powerhouse  at  the 
proposed  Holt  lock  and  dam  The 
permit  was  granted  on  January  7,  1957. 
This  action  was  followed  by  an  applica- 
tion for  a  license  submitted  by  the  com- 
pany on  November  5.  1959.  and  air  ap- 
plication for  amendment  in  April  1961, 
with  a  second  amendment  in  June  1961. 

It  is  imjwrtanl  to  note  that  power  de- 
velopment at  both  the  Bankhead  lock 
and  dam  and  the  Holt  lock  and  dam  is 
justified  solely  by  .>-tieamflow  reuulation 
furnished  by  the  Alabama  Power  Co  s 
Lewis  Smith  Dam 

Water  required  for  lockaue  at  Holt 
lock  and  dam  is  estimated  by  the  US 
Corps  of  Engineers  at  300  cubic  feet  per 
second.  7he  natural  flow  in  the  War- 
rior River  dunnu  low-flow  periods  is  less 
than  this  amount,  and  no  water  is  avail- 
able for  power.  Discharges  from  Lewis 
Smith  Dam  increase  this  flow  during  dry 
periods  to  approximately  1.100  cubic  feet 
per  second,  justifying  an  installation  of 
40.000  kilowatts  at  Holt  lock  and  dam 
This  power  available  at  Tuscaloosa  will 
improve  the  reliability  of  electric  service 
to  industrial  and  other  customeis  in  the 
Tu.scaloosa  area. 

The  Alabama  Power  Co  expects  to 
bpend  approximately  $10  million  on 
jjower  facilities  at  the  Holt  lock  and 
dam.  It  is  estimated  that  the  company 
will  pay  Federal  taxes  of  some  $386,000 
per  year  on  this  project  and  State  and 
local  taxes  of  approximately  $114,000. 

The  Alabama  Power  Co  has  studied 
this  project  continuously  since  1956  and 
has  spent  a  considerable  sum  in  devel- 
oping a  plan  .satisfactory  to  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission 

Mr  Chairman  certainly  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  the  development  of  power  fa- 
cilities by  the  Federal  Government  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  voted  to  bring 
about  such  development  For  example, 
I  supported  legislation  in  1959  which 
gave  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
permi-ssion  to  expand  its  facilities 
through  the  issuance  of  $750  million  in 
bonds  Today  I  am  supporting  funds 
for  Federal  construction  of  certain  elec- 
tric power  transmi.ssion  lines  for  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  At  the 
.same  time.  I  recognize  the  importance 
of  paitnership  projects  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  river  systems.  For  in- 
stance, I  joined  with  the  ma.iority  of  my 
colleagues  from  Alabama  in  introducing 
and  supporting  legi,slation  that  is  mak- 
ing possible  the  development  of  the 
Coo.sa-Alabama  Ri\er  system  jointly  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  private 
industry. 

In  view  of  what  has  alreadv  tran5:pired 
in  connection  with  three  constructed  or 
inopo.sed  hydroelectric  structures  on  the 
Warrior  River  and  its  headwaters,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  cannot  concur  with  the 
committees  recommendation  that  the 
Public  Works  Committee  .should  at  this 
late  date   consider   authorizing   Federal 


construction  of  the  power  facilities  at 
the  Holt  lock  and  dam 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  authorized 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  IMr. 
BoYKiNi.  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
IMr.  Grant),  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama IMr.  ANDREv^•sl.  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  IMr.  Rains  1.  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  IMr.  Roberts',  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  IMr 
Huddleston  .  to  state  that  each  of  them 
have  reached  the  .same  conclusion  ex- 
I)res.sed  in  my  remark.^. 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
mv  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  I  Kse  to  express  my  great  gratifi- 
cation and  support  of  the  action  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  with  respect 
to  Holt  lock  and  dam  on  the  Warrior 
River  m  Alabama  The  amount  of 
$750,000  has  been  included  by  the  com- 
mittee to  begin  construction  on  this  proj- 
ect This  IS  a  great  advancement  in  the 
multipurpose  development  of  the  War- 
rior .sy.stem,  a  project  that  mean::;  so 
much  to  the  development  of  our  great 
State.  A  power  installation  of  40,000 
kilowatts  is  to  be  included.  For  some 
time  a  permit  from  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  has  been  held  by  the  Ala- 
bama Power  Co.  to  investigate  the  feasi- 
bility of  construction  of  the  power  in- 
stallation by  non-Federal  interests, 
namely,  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  has  noted 
that  .so  far  a  licen.se  for  this  work  has 
not  been  graiUed  as  yet  It  further  urges 
that  the  Puolic  Works  Committees  con- 
sider authorizing  Federal  construction  of 
the  power  facilities  It  states  that  this 
IS  based  on  testimony  by  both  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  Southeastern  Power 
Administration  that  the  power  could  be 
efficiently  used  m  the  Southeastern 
Power  Administration  marketing  area 
and  that  it  is  needed  to  meet  expanding 
requirements  of  preference  customers. 

The  project  for  the  Black  Warrior- 
Warrior-Tombitibee  system  has  been 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  navigation  and  power 
development  since  1884  There  have 
been  14  congressional  acts  from  that  time 
to  date  which  have  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  the  channel  and  the  neces- 
sary locks  and  dams.  In  1937  a  moderni- 
zation program  was  started  to  replace 
the  old  structures.  Most  of  this  replace- 
ment has  now  been  accomplished.  The 
construction  cf  tiie  Holt  lock  and  dam. 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
in  December  1958.  will  replace  the  four 
old  locks  immediately  above  Tuscaloosa 
and  represents  the  last  unit  in  the 
m.odcrnizaLion  pro:-ram. 

In  1956  tlie  Corps  of  Engineers  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  a  report  on  the  head- 
waters of  tiic  Warrior  River  in  which 
they  found  that  power  development  was 
economical  and  feasible  at  several  of  the 
future  dam.^  and  also  at  one  dam  which 
was  to  bo  reconstructed.  Under  the  au- 
thority of  the  1909  River  and  Harbor  Act. 
the  Secretary  cf  the  Army  has  recom- 


mended power  development  at  the  Holt 
lock  and  dam.  Unfortunately  the  Ala- 
bama Power  Co.  stepped  in  about  that 
time  and  sought  to  take  over  the  power 
features  of  some  of  these  proposed  proj- 
ects. I  regret  to  say  that  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  some  cases.  They  have  had  a 
permit  for  a  considerable  period  of  time 
to  investigate  the  power  potential  at  the 
proposed  Holt  lock  and  dam,  but  they 
have  never  been  granted  a  license  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  The 
Commission  has  .specifically  given  the 
company  30  days  in  which  they  should 
show  cause  why  a  license  should  be  is- 
sued to  the  company  for  development  of 
power  at  the  Holt  site.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  when  the  matter  is  gone  into 
in  detail  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
will  refuse  to  grant  this  license. 

As  a  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  I  am  very  anxious  to  take 
up  the  suggestion  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  to  see  to  it  that  power  is 
authorized  and  developed  by  the  Federal 
Goveriiment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  find  words 
strong  enough  to  express  my  views  of 
private  power  companies  like  the  Ala- 
bama Power  Co.  taking  over  the  cieam 
of  the  Nation's  water  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  when  power  develop- 
ment, which  is  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive of  the  water  uses,  should  benefit  all 
the  people.  I  can  point  out  many  exam- 
ples w here  public  power  development  has 
created  prosperity  and  strengthened  the 
economy  beyond  all  expectation.  The 
Tennes.see  River  development  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  are  outstanding  examples 
where  the  tremendous  development  un- 
der a  comprehensive  project  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  benefited  all  the 
people  not  only  because  of  flood  control, 
navigation,  and  land  reclamation  but  the 
generation  of  huge  amounts  of  hydro- 
electric power  which  alone  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  growth  of  industries  in 
these  areas  and  has  made  it  possible  to 
create  an  entire  new  economy  for  the 
people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  for 
those  m  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

These  rivers,  the  Black  Warrior,  the 
Warrior,  and  the  Tombigbee.  should  not 
be  developed  by  the  Federal  Government 
with  the  cream  being  given  to  private 
power  companies.  It  is  the  people's 
money  which  goes  into  these  projects, 
into  these  river  basin  developments,  and 
the  people  should  reap  the  benefit  which 
flows  from  the  power  developed  by  the 
generators  and  turbines. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  taking  the  public-spirited  ap- 
proach and  having  the  foresight  to  in- 
clude funds  for  Holt  lock  and  dam  for 
construction  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  power  to  l>e  sold  through  the  South- 
eastern Power  Administration  to  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people  served  by  that 
great  ."system. 

The  scheme  for  the  multipurpose 
development  of  the  Warrior  will  give 
the  preferential  customei's — the  people 
of  Alabama — opportunities  to  acquire 
power  through  rural  cooperatives  and 
municipal  distribution  systems.  This,  of 
course,  means  that  the  water  i-esources  of 
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Alabama  shall  be  appropriated  for  public 
use  and  not  for  private  profits. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  you  know,  I  have  the  privilege  of  rep- 
resenting the  Ninth  District  of  Alabama. 
This  district  comprises  Jefferson  County, 
Ala.,  in  which  Birmingport  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Warrior-Tombigbee  Wa- 
terway is  located.  The  Holt  lock  and 
dam  is  to  be  located  on  the  Warrior  River 
a  few  miles  below  or  downstream  from 
Birmingport.  This  lock  and  dam,  when 
completed,  will  replace  four  existing  ob- 
solete locks  and  dams  and  not  only  will 
accelerate  locking  time  and  towing 
speeds  but  will  generally  eliminate  un- 
favorable navigation  conditions. 

We  in  Alabama  are  delighted  that  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  has  ap- 
proved $750,000  for  the  commencement 
of  construction  of  the  Holt  lock  and  dam 
which  is  so  vital  to  the  continued  devel- 
opment of  the  Warrior-Tombigbee  Wa- 
terway and  the  many  industrial  and 
agricultural  communities  which  it  serves. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  in  its 
report  recommended  that  consideration 
be  given  by  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  to  authorize  Federal  con- 
struction of  power  facilities  at  the  Holt 
Dam. 

In  May  1956  the  Alabama  Power  Co.. 
the  public  utility  which  serves  the  area 
surrounding  the  proposed  location  of 
the  Holt  lock  and  dam,  filed  an  applica- 
tion with  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
for  a  preliminary  permit  to  install  elec- 
tric power  generating  facilities  at  this 
dam.  This  preliminary  permit  was 
granted  on  January  7,  1957.  Pursuant 
to  and  in  reliance  on  this  permit,  the 
Alabama  Power  Co.  has  studied  this 
project  continuously  and  has  expended 
substantial  sums  of  money  and  the  time 
of  its  personnel  in  good  faith  in  develop- 
ing its  plans.  On  November  5,  1959,  the 
company  filed  its  application  for  a 
license  with  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. If  this  license  is  granted,  the  com- 
pany will  construct  the  required  facilities 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $10  million. 
As  a  result  of  the  power  facilities  at 
Holt  lock  and  dam.  the  company  will  pay 
taxes  annually  in  the  approximate 
amount  of  $500,000. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  license  applica- 
tion of  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  will  be 
approved  by  the  FPC  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable and  that  the  study  suggested  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee's  report 
will  not  cause  undue  delay  in  the  con- 
-■^truction  of  the  power  facilities  at  the 
Holt  lock  and  dam. 

Mr.    HIESTAND.     Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.?  Hiestand:  On 
page  24,  after  line  3,  insert  a  new  section  as 
fullows: 

"TITLE    IV GEMERAL    PROVISIONS 

'Sec.  401.  Funds  appropriated  in  this  Act 
sh.iU  not  be  available  for  apportionment  or 
obligation  In  excess  of  90  per  centum  of  the 


amounts  specified  herein  except  In  the  evuiu 
of  national  emergency  declared  by  the 
President." 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
may  seem  a  unique  amendment.  I  view 
it  as  a  rare  opportunity  for  every 
Member  in  this  House.  Here  is  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  fiscal  responsibility 
agaiixst  inflation  and  for  all  the  thiOr^.s 
that  we  feel  made  this  country.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  to  do  all  of  these 
things  without  any  district  or  any  area 
or  any  project  getting  really  hurt.  It 
would  reduce  the  availability  of  funds 
10  percent  ri^ht  across  the  board.  We 
can  say  there  are  a  few.  perhaps,  tlio 
extreme  cases  where  a  project  cannot 
take  a  10-percent  cut,  but  I  suggest  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  every  Member 
here  knows  that  practically  all  of  his 
projects,  his  pet  projects,  can  take  a  10- 
percent  cut  without  really  getting  hurt. 
Here  is  a  chance  to  register  as  voting  for 
fiscal  responsibility.  Here  is  a  chance 
to  go  back  to  our  districts  and  say.  "I 
voted  to  cut  the  so-called  pork  barrel 
bill." 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlic 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentk  - 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  Does  tlie  gentleman 
realize  tlie  bill  carries  appropriations 
amounting  to  $3,700  million'^ 

Mr.  HIESTAND,  I  thank  the  great 
Member  from  New  York  and  I  do  very 
much  realize  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  says.  This  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial cut  which  would  save  your 
country  and  mine  $360  million.  We  can 
vote  for  that  saving  without  anybody 
getting  hurt  very  much.  I  might  say  tiiie 
district  I  represent,  or  part  of  it  at  least, 
has  $16  million  in  there.  It  would  cut  it 
$1,600,000  and   it  is   not   easy   to  take. 

We  know  that  these  project  requests, 
when  they  come  in.  have  been  made  in  a 
generous  way. 

The  Commitiee  on  Appropriations  ha. 
conscientiously  gone  over  them  and  has 
cut  them  here  and  there  where  they  fo't 
they  could  be  cut  without  getting  htirt. 
But  here  is  a  chance  we  rarely  have. 
This  whole  bill  is  a  tremondous  bill.  It 
can  save  $360  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  should  b--' 
worth  saving.  While  we  migJit  say  that 
one  particular  project  where  the  work  is 
done  and  the  amount  is  only  enough  to 
pay  the  bill— in  extreme  cases  like  that, 
a  supplemental  appropriation  can  catch 
it  up  next  January,  I  kno'.v  there  wi.l 
be  some.  There  are  bound  to  be  some  ©f 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  will  I)e 
some  in  the  next  supplemental  anywa^'. 
If  we  can  cut  another  S360  million  froin 
this  bill.  we.  Members  of  the  House,  cajn 
vote  that  v.ay  and  can  go  back  to  oUr 
districts  and  report.  "I  voted  to  cut  the 
so-called  pork  barrel  bill,"  for  whli'h  we 
are  all  paying,  by  S360  million.  I  thirik 
it  will  be  a  real  achievement.  I  hope  th^^ 
House  will  consider  this  amendment  and 
that  every  Member  can  go  back  to  hi.; 
district  and  jay,  'T  voted  to  cut  the  s(i- 
called  pork  barrel  bill."  M 

Mr.  EVINS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  i\\ 
opposmon  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chain  lan.  I  oppose  thi.s  amend- 
ment.    It  is  a  meat-ax  approach  and 


an  unintelligent  approach  after  the  com- 
mittee has  studied  this  matter  at  length 
and  the  committee  did  cut  $40  million 
out  of  the  bill.  For  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers the  total  amount  of  the  cuts  would 
be  more  than  $70  million.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  cut  would  fall  on  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  which  is  vitally  con- 
cerned with  national  defense.  It  would 
also  cut  out  funds  for  atomic  testing 
which  is  underway  at  this  time.  I  do  not 
think  the  Congress  wants  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.ssachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  has  pointed  out.  this  is  a  10 
percent  across-the-board  cut.  We  have 
already  cut  this  bill  by  more  than  $70 
million.  We  have  taken  account  of  slip- 
pages in  this  bill  and  I  think  we  have 
gone  as  far  as  we  possibly  can  go. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
pointed  out,  I  wotild  remind  the  Hou.'^e 
that  if  this  amendment  carries,  we  will 
be  cutting  out  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  more  than  $200  million. 
That  is  the  real  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HIESTAND  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  \'ield? 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  yie'd  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  May  I  direct  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  to  the  last 
line  of  the  amendment,  which  states  that 
the  President,  in  case  of  an  emergency  or 
extreme  need,  could  allow  the  expendi- 
ture in  excess  of  90  percent.  They  can 
expend  90  percent  without  any  ques- 
tion, and  the  President  has  the  authority 
to  grant  that  additional  amount  by  way 
of  an  exception  in  extreme  ca.<;es 

Mr  F:viNS,  I  think  the  amendment 
should  be  voted  down.  It  is  most  un- 
wise at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN,     Tlie  question  is  on 
the   amendment  offered   by  the  gentle- 
man  from    California    IMr     HiestandI. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  BOLAND.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pa.ss. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rcse:  and 
the   Speaker   pro    tempore    having    as- 
sumed the  chair  IMr,  Boccs   ,  Chairman 
of  the  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  havincj  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill    'H.R.   9076'    making 
appropriations    for    civil    functions    ad- 
ministered  by    the    Department   of    the 
Army,  certain  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Int<?rior.  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Tenne.s.see  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  certain  study  commissions, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962. 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him 
to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pa.ss 

Mr.  EOLAND.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the   previous  question  on  the  bill   and 
thi?  amendment  thereto  to  final  passage. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
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The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The   amendment   was  agreed   to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  ennros,sment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time, 

Mr  JENSEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  oppcsed  to  the  biir:* 

Mr  JENSEN  I  am.  Mr  Speaker,  in 
Its  present   f oim 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will   report  the  motion   to  recommit 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Jensen  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H  R  9076  to  the  Committee  on  ApproprU- 
tlons  with  Instructions  to  report  the  same 
back  forthwith  with  the  lollowlnp  amend- 
ment Pa^e  11.  line  13.  strike  out 
"»55  468,0CKJ  •  and  insert  tSl  .24.3,000  .  .md 
on  page  11.  line  14,  strike  out  '$53 .268. 000" 
and  Insert  ■$49,043,000'.  and  on  page  11, 
line  24,  strike  out  the  period,  insert  a  colon 
and  the  following  proviso:  "Protidcd  fur- 
ther. That  no  part  of  the  funds  herein 
appropriated  shall  be  available  for  con- 
structing the  following  transmission  lines 
and  facilities 

"Vernal-Provo  No  1  transmission  line 
and   substation    138   kllovolts; 

"Craig-Slnclalr  transmission  line  .>nd 
substation    115   kllovolts, 

"Glen  Canyon-SlKurd-St  George  trans- 
mission lines  and  substations  138  kllovolts: 

"Glen  Canyon-Phoenix  transmission  lln-'s 
and  substations  230  kllovolts  i  double  cir- 
cuit) : 

"Four  Corners-Albuquerque  transmission 
line  and  substation  230  kllovolts  (double 
circuit  1 : 

"Curecantl-Rangely  transmission  line  230 
kllovolts; 

"And  the  Ounnlson-Mldway  section  of  the 
Curecantl-Midway  transmission  lines  and 
substation  " 

Mr    CANNON       Mr     Speaker,   I   move 

the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 

recommit 
The  previous  question  was  ordered 
The    SPEAKER    pro    temjwre       The 

question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit 
Mr    JENSEN,     Mr    Speaker,   on   that 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The   SPEAKER   pro  temix)re      Under 

the  order  of  the  House  of  September  7 

further  consideration  of  the  bill  will  uio 

over  until  tomorrow, 

CENTRAI      LE^VE    TO    EXTFND 

Mr  JENSEN,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Membcr.s 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remaiks  on  the  bill  under 
conside.ation 

The  SPEAKER  p  o  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.)ection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  GROSS,  Mi,  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary mquii'v 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr  GROSS,  Does  this  mean  that  the 
rollcall  on  this  bill  is  ordered  for 
tomorrow;^ 

The  SPEAKER  ]r:u  tempore.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Would  this  be  the  first 
order  of  business  tc morrow? 


The    SPEAKER     pro    tempore      Not 
necessanlv 


ADMISSION   OF   CERTAIN    ALIENS 

Mr  WALTER  submitted  a  conference 
rejwrt  and  statement  on  the  bill  'S, 
2237  •  to  permit  the  entry  of  certain 
alien  orphans. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
TRAFFIC  INSTITUTE  OF  NORTH- 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY 

Mrs  CHURCH  Mr  Speaker.  I  a:,k 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs  CHURCH  Mr.  Speaker.  1  rise 
today  to  inform  the  Congress  that  on 
October  14.  1961,  the  Traffic  Institute  of 
Northwestern  University  will  celebrate 
its  25th  anniversary.  On  that  day.  lUs 
approximately  1,000  graduates,  and 
thousands  of  other  persons — former 
faculty  members,  patrons,  and  friends,  as 
well  as  current  students  and  members  of 
the  instittite  stafT — will  attend  day-long 
activities  on  the  camptises  of  Northwest- 
ern University  m  Evanston  and  in 
Chicago. 

I  rise  also  today  to  pay  my  personal 
ti  ibute  to  the  Traffic  Institute  of  North- 
western University  for  the  inimea.--urable 
contribution  that  it  has  made  to  human 
safety,  through  its  emphasis  on  the  need 
and  training  for  traffic  control  and  acci- 
dent prevention,  during  the  quarter-cen- 
tui  y  since  its  founding 

It  IS  difficult  indeed  to  overemphasize 
what  the  institute  has  accomplished  for 
America  and  foi  the  entire  woild  in  its 
efforts  to  solve  tlie  safety  problems  that 
have  arisen  through  the  growing  mag- 
nitude of  motor  vehicular  use.  When 
the  mstitut-e  first  opened  its  doors,  the 
traffic  death  rate  was  15  1  deaths  per  100 
million  vehicle  miles:  last  year  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  reported  a  mileage 
death  rate  of  5  3, 

The  traffic  institute,  established  in 
1936  as  a  police  traffic  training  school, 
now  includes  in  its  program  virtually  all 
types  of  traffic  training,  field  and  exten- 
sion .services,  research  and  development, 
a  legal  information  service,  and  publica- 
tions in  the  field  of  street  and  highway 
tiaffic.  It  provides  training  for  police, 
traffic  engineers,  motor  vehicle  fleet  su- 
pervisors, driver  license  personnel,  mem- 
bers of  the  military  forces,  traffic  court 
judges  and  prosecutors,  and  others  con- 
cerned with  the  mo\cment  and  safety  of 
traffic. 

The  institute  assists  in  establishing 
training  programs  at  various  universities 
and  colleees  and  collaborates  on  pro- 
grams with  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, tiie  International  yv'^.'-ociation  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  the  National  Safety 
Council,  and  other  c.ganizations.  Its 
uuiding  piinciple  is  that  the  traffic  prob- 
lem Will  yield  more  readily  to  the  com- 
bined talents  and  resources  of  all  who 
are  workinc  for  tiaffic  safety  rather 
than  to  tho,-e  of  a:iy  one  aic-ncy  or  force. 


'through  Its  publications  and  training 
materials  and  its  well-known  research 
project.  "Case  Studies  of  Traffic  Acci- 
dents": through  Its  field  training  pro- 
grams m  communities  throughout  the 
country;  and  through  the  efforts  of 
traffic  institute-trained  police — many  of 
whom  now  serve  as  heads  of  Stat^  coun- 
ty, and  city  police  departments — signifi- 
cant headway  has  been  made  m  the  re- 
duction in  accident  frequency  and  sever- 
ity, relief  of  traffic  congestion,  and  the 
acceptance  of  tiaffic  safety  programs  by 
the  public  and  local  aovernment.'^ 

The  city  of  Evanston.  in  which  my 
home  IS  located,  is  proud  to  note  that 
it  was  a  lieutenant  of  the  Evanston  Police 
Department.  Frankim  M  Kreml.  who  in 
1932  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  traffic 
institute,  and  became  its  first  director 
when  It  was  established  in  1936  with  the 
financial  backmp  of  the  Automotive 
Safety  Foundation  of  Washington.  DC 
and  the  Kemper  Foundation  for  TrafBc 
Safety    Chicaco 

The  six  founders  of  the  institute  who 
are  to  be  particularly  honored  by  a  silver 
anniversary  tribute  at  the  celebration 
on  October  14  arc  the  Honorable  James 
S  Kemper  and  Hathaway  C  Kemper,  in- 
surance executives  and  civic  leaders;  the 
Honorable  Paul  G  Hoffman  and  Norman 
Damon,  automotive  industry  leaders; 
Andrew  J  Kavanaugh.  veteran  police 
official,  and  Franklin  M.  Kreml.  Honor 
will  also  be  paid  at  the  coming  celebra- 
tion to  two  former  directors  of  the  in- 
stitute— Robert  E  Raleigh  and  Robert 
L  Donitian — and  the  present  director. 
Bernard  R   Caldwell 

It  was  the  vision  of  these  men  and 
their  dedication  to  public  service  which 
led  them  to  sponsor  and  buttress  the 
proi^iess  of  the  traffic  institute  in  the  im- 
portant field  of  traffic  safely.  So  .signal 
has  been  the  success  of  the  institute  that 
it  is  well -termed  throughout  the  world 
as    the  West  Point  of  traffic  policing  " 


THE  JACK  PAAR  INCIDENT 

Mr  SHORT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Hoffman  1.  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemaii 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Illinois.  Mr 
Speaker,  much  has  been  said  and  written 
Within  the  past  few  days  with  respect  to 
the  untimely  filming  of  a  television  show- 
on  the  tense  East-West  Berlin  border  by 
Jack  Paar  I  call  to  your  attention  the 
item  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  Tribune  of  September  12.  1961. 

In  spit^  of  Mr  Paars  repeated  state- 
ments that  foreign  newspapers  are  sup- 
porting his  position,  it  appears  from  the 
news  item  referred  to.  that  the  paper 
cl'^sest  to  the  incident  does  not  concur  in 
his  statements.  In  my  opinion  these 
films  should  not  be  shown  because  they 
were  taken  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  while 
endangering  the  safety  of  many.  Mr. 
Paars  actions  before  the  last  election 
iniiiht  entitle  him  to  some  consideration. 
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but  this  incident  goes  far  beyond  pro- 
priety. It  is  most  difficult  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Paar  was  given  this  permission  by 
an  Army  colonel.  The  authorization 
must  have  come  from  a  much  higher 
echelon. 

The  news  story  follows: 
Paar  Told  to  "Get  Lost'    bt  Berlin  Paper 

Berlin,  September  11. — The  West  Berlin 
newspapyer  B.Z.  said  today  that  Jack  Paar. 
television  comic,  "soiled  the  honor"  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers  defending  the  city  and  made 
them    'extras  in  a  cheap  propaganda  trick." 

The  newspaper,  in  an  editorial  titled,  "Get 
Lost.  Mr.  Paar,"  said,  "Pack  your  bags  and  go 
back  to  the  United  States.  Your  country- 
men are  vory  welcome  here  all  '.he  time  md 
so  are  American  journalists  but  we  cm  do 
v.-ithout  you," 

FILMS    SHOW    AT    BORDER 

The  powerful  newspaper  criticized  P;iar  for 
filming  a  television  show  on  the  tense  East- 
West  Berlin  border  last  Thursday.  Six  offi- 
cers. Including  2  colonels,  and  50  armed 
American  soldiers,  took  up  p>ositions  at  the 
Friedrlchstrasse  crossing  point  while  Paar 
filmed  the  show.  It  will  be  released  in  the 
United  States  tomorrow. 

The  Army  relieved  one  officer  of  his  duties 
and  admonished  another  as  a  result. 

"American  soldiers  stand  here  along  with 
British  and  French  soldiers  to  defend  the 
freedom  of  our  city,"  the  B.Z.  said.  "We 
thank  them  and  respect  them.  But  you.  Mr. 
Paar,  have  soiled  the  honor  of  these  soldiers 
and  debased  them  to  extras  in  a  cheap  propa- 
ganda trick." 

RAP     HIS     MOTIVES 

"We  have  no  understanding  for  a  televi- 
sion comic  trying  to  gain  personal  popularity 
out  of  the  Berlin  crisis.  We  agree  with  the 
American  public  and  politicians  who  say 
'the  Berlin  crisis  is  bitterly  serious  and  is  no 
backdrop    for    play   acting,'  "    the    B  Z     said. 

The  newspaper  said  soldiers  guarding  the 
border  were  game. 

"Draw  the  proper  conclusion,  Mr.  Paar." 
the  newspaper  said.  "Pack  your  bags  and  get 
out."     Paar  left  here  for  Paris  last  night. 


THE  NATIONAL  DEFICIT 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  S.aylor  i ,  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  I'equcst  of  the  crcntlcman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  general  pop- 
ulace has  become  callous  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  habit  of  perennially 
spending  above  its  revenue,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Dillon "s  statement  on  tele- 
vision Sunday  would  have  created  quite 
a  start  hereabouts.  His  estimate  of  $6 
billion  as  the  Governments  deficit  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year  would  seem 
to  be  enough  to  disturb  the  aware,  the 
apathetic,  and  the  visionary. 

Despite  the  enormous  revenue  that 
will  accrue  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  the 
administration  now  admits  that  it  will 
be  $6  billion  in  the  red  for  the  12  months 
ending  next  June  30.  Six  billion  dol- 
lars, I  might  point  out.  still  constitutes 
a  lot  of  spending  money,  even  with  the 
dollar  devaluated  to  present  levels. 
Left  in  the  hands  of  taxpayer;,.  S6  bil- 
lion could  buy  almost  2'j  milhuu  auto- 


mobiles, thus  supporting  the  economy 
not  only  of  the  Detroit  area  but  in  the 
steel  towns  of  Pennsylvania,  in  mining 
communities,  and  in  Akron,  and  eveiT- 
where  that  parts  and  accessories  are 
manufactured. 

Looking  at  this  pile  of  money  from 
another  angle,  it  would  be  enough  to 
allow  10  million  Americans  to  take  a 
nice  vacation  from  border  to  border  or 
coast  to  coast  and  provide  needed  leve- 
nue  for  railroads  besides  stimulating 
hotel,  restaurant,  and  other  con.'^umer 
service  bus.ness. 

At  many  of  our  junior  colleges  and 
universities,  4  million  students  coulc 
matriculate  at  a  total  cost  of  no  more 
than  $6  billion.  In  any  case.  S6  billion 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  who  earn 
the  money  would  do  the  country  in  gen- 
eral a  lot  more  good  than  to  have  it 
dispersed  and  dissipated  by  a  bureau- 
cratic government.  Unfortunately,  the 
amount  about  which  we  are  speaking  m 
this  instance  is  not  even  going  to  be  col- 
lected by  the  Federal  Government:  it  is 
merely  going  to  be  added  to  the  colossal 
national  debt,  thus  firing  the  flames  of 
inflation  and  making  the  necessaries  of 
life  more  difficult  for  wage  earners  and 
retirees  to  obtain. 

If  anyone  is  so  naive  to  a.'^.'^um.e  that 
any  substantial  part  of  an  additional  $10 
billion  expected  to  accrue  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  in  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
next  July  1  is  to  be  used  to  reduce  tlie 
debt,  a  news  story  in  yesterday's  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  would  quickly  put 
such  hopes  to  rest.  According  to  that 
report.  President  Kennedy  is  getting  a 
$90  billion  spending  budget— largest  in 
the  Nation's  peacetime  history —  ready  to 
submit  to  Congress  when  it  returns  in 
January. 

In  the  past  week  the  President  him- 
self has  vo.ced  grave  concern  over  con- 
ditions that  may  put  the  current  more 
moderate  inflationary  climb  into  an  acute 
upward  bir.ge.  The  President  is  to  be 
commended  for  stating  publicly  that  in- 
flation .seriously  imperils  the  national 
economy.  Congress  must  do  everything 
possible  to  assist  in  holding  down  the 
line  through  the  utilization  of  what- 
ever means  are  legitimate  and  desirable. 

Tomorrow  the  House  is  srhcduled  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  restate  its  case 
against  an  unnecessary  expcniiture  of 
S53  million.  That  is  the  amount  which 
the  House-Senate  conference  commit- 
tee now  places  on  the  proposed  electric 
powerplant  at  Hanford.  Wash.  It  rep- 
resents a  savings  of  $37  million  over  the 
amount  stipulated  in  the  bill  to  which 
we  have  ob, ected  on  three  separate  oc- 
casions, but  I  submit  that  it  docs  not  take 
a  financial  expert  to  reach  the  conclu- 
sion that  tlie  U.S.  Go'-.'crnmcnt  is  in  rio 
position  to  lay  out  $58  million— or  cnn 

S58 — for  this  kind  of  nonsen.sc. 

The  contiaption  planned  for  Hanford 
has  no  relationship  to  the  national  de- 
fense. It  offers  no  opportunities  lor 
technological  progress.  It  would  sub- 
ordinate another  encampment  of  workers 
to  Federal  authority  through  tlic  me- 
dium— direct  or  indirect — of  the  payroll. 

All  this  news  about  the  present  plunje 
into  another  S6  billion  debt,  plus  esti- 
mates   for    next    fiscal    year's    budget. 


should  prompt  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  has  not  previously  objected  to 
Hanford  to  reappraise  his  position.  If 
ever  there  was  a  time  that  anything 
but  absolutely  essential  appropriations 
should  be  cut  off,  this  is  it.  The  big 
defense  outlays  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  roars  of  the  big  Red  bear  which  may 
actually  be  afraid  to  carry  out  his 
threats.  Perhaps  he  is  attempting  to 
divert  attention  from  other  insidious 
activities  throughout  the  world.  'What- 
ever the  intent,  there  is  very  definitely 
immediate  danger  of  an  explosion  that 
could  bring  the  universe  into  the  most 
tragic  holocaust  of  all  times. 

The  Federal  budget  docs  not  take  an 
all-out  emergency  into  consideration 
The  Herald  Tribune  explained  it  this 
way  yesterday; 

Defense  spending  could  climb  even  more 
sharply  than  now  Is  planned  If  international 
tensions  become  worse  but  offlcials  .see  vir- 
tually no  chance  of  a  move  In  the  other 
direction  of  a  dramatic  international  Im- 
provement that  would  make  It  possible  to 
cut  back  military  programs. 

The  prospect  imposes  a  new  responsi- 
bility upon  Congress.  'We  are  morally 
obligated  to  disenchant  any  group  or 
region  of  any  ambitions  for  special  proj- 
ects at  the  expense  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. The  temper  of  the  times  calls 
for  caution,  economy,  and  unselfishness. 
The  House  cannot  under  any  circum- 
stances permit  the  conference  report  on 
the  AFjC  authorization  bill  to  be  enacted. 
The  dawning  of  an  adjournment  does 
not  lessen  the  urgency  of  our  case  The 
Senate's  disdain  of  our  decision  must  be 
met  with  the  answer  that  has  already 
thrice  been  served:  in  the  national  in- 
terest, the  Hanford  power  project  must 
be  stricken. 


CI"VTL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Lindsay!  may  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reques'.  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has  again 
documented  the  case  for  civil  rights  leg- 
islation. In  the  Commission's  most  re- 
cent report  to  the  Congress,  issued  Sep- 
tember 9.  we  are  reminded  that  the  right 
to  vote  is  being  denied  because  of  race 
or  color. 

Purges  of  qualified  voters,  economic  re- 
prisals, restrictive  voter  qualification 
laws,  and  a  host  of  arbitrary  registra- 
tion procedures  are  the  continuing  tools 
of  systematic  discrimination. 

Tiie  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that 
although  the  1957  and  1960  Civil  Rights 
Acts  arc  extremely  helpful  laws,  broader 
measures  are  necessary. 

Most  of  the  new  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  are  included  in  the 
omnibus  civil  rights  bill  I  introduced 
.shortly  after  the  Congress  convened  and 
which  I  have  pressed  for  ever  since.  The 
bill  provides  for:  First,  the  prevention  of 
discriminatory    practices    in    the    labor 
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movement:  second,  tlie  prevention  of  dis- 
crimination in  Government  employ- 
ment; third,  fair  emploj-ment  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  concerns  operatinr 
in  interstate  commerce:  fourth,  the 
grant  of  authority  tc  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  seek  court  action  to  protect  the 
constitutionally  secured  rights  of  all; 
fifth,  technical  a.ssi.>tance  to  States  at- 
tempting to  comply  w.th  .school  deseg- 
regation orders:  sixth,  strong  sanctions 
to  prevent  lynching:.:  and  seventh,  the 
elirnination  of  the  use  of  poll  taxes  and 
literacy  tests  aibitrarily  to  deny  the 
franchise. 

'I'his  session  of  the  Congress  is  closing 
and  yet  no  Presidential  messaee  on  the 
subject  of  civil  rights  has  been  received. 
In  view  of  ail  the  promises  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  now  the  unpact  of  this  report. 
this  is  incxcu.sable.  As  a  result,  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  of  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  no:  even  called  hear- 
ings or  scheduled  the  subject  for 
discussion.  The  adnanistration  has  even 
refused  to  press  for  an  extension  for  the 
Civil  Rights  Commi5sion  beyond  2  years. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  objective  and  compre- 
hensive report.  Tlie  Commi.ssion  has 
concluded  that  "the  promise  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  not  yet  fulfilled."  It  is  our 
job  to  sec  to  It  that  the  Constitution 
means  what  it  savs. 


We  are  all  a  little  selfish  and  we  will 
all  have  to  sacrifice  a  little  if  the  na- 
tional good  is  to  be  served. 


WILL    STRIKES    PREVENT    AN    ADE- 
QUATE  NATIONAL   DEFENSE? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  confronted  by  a  national 
emergency  to  meet  which  we  have  ap- 
propriated billions  cf  dollars,  with  the 
President  sending  an  additional  40.000 
men  to  Berlin  to  aid  our  forces  already 
there:  ■with  hundreds  of  millions  being 
paid  to  alleviate  unemployment  here  at 
home — It  certainly  i;;  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  action  of  Reuther  in  advising 
local  union  members  to  strike  shortly 
after  he  agreed  with  General  Motors  to 
an  overall  contract  for  the  next  3  years. 

Some  90  plants,  the  morning  press  tells 
us.  have  been  closed  by  this  strike  and 
257,390  employees  are  out  of  work.  This 
happens  the  same  week  that  Secretary 
of  Labor  Goldberg  .s  telling  the  steel 
industry  that  it  should  not  raise  its 
prices,  although  the  industry  not  long 
ago  was  forced  to  laise  wages. 

Ju5t  how  much  of  '.his  situation  is  due 
to  Goldberg's  insistence  that  jobs  should 
be  given  to  union  members — and  Judee 
Ricca  at  Detroit  decided  that  any  worker 
seeking  to  go  to  his  job  throU::h  a 
picket  Ime  assumed  the  ri.-k  of  a  Ix^al- 
mg — has  been  undetermined 

'What  President  Kennedy  and  his 
Labor  Secretary  Goldberg  seem  to  be 
unable  to  understand  is  that  the  desire 
for  a  profit  exists  ir.  the  minds  of  em- 
ployers and  stockholders  as  well  as  in 
the  minds  of  workers. 
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PLT3LIC      WORKS     APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr  DOMINICK,  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.«:k 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Speaker  we  will 
have  before  us  for  debate  today  and  for 
vote  tomorrow  H.R  9076  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill  which  includes 
funds  for  an  all -Federal  system  for 
tran.smitting  power  from  the  upper  Colo- 
rado River  project.  On  August  2.  1961, 
the  Colorado  Water  Conservation  Board 
recommended  this  proposal  and  subse- 
quent to  such  time  the  private  utilities 
modified  their  original  proposal  to  re- 
duce wheeling  charges  after  their  con- 
struction investment  is  repaid  so  that 
future  charges  would  cover  only  ad  va- 
lorem taxes  and  operation,  maintenance, 
and  replacement  costs.  This  offer  was 
requested  by  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Commission  consisting  of  a  representa- 
tive appointed  by  the  President  and  a 
representative  of  each  of  the  Governors 
of  Colorado.  Wyoming.  Utah,  and  New 
Mexico  on  September  1.  1961,  and  was 
agrec-d  to  by  the  utihties  m  writing.  This 
board  computed  that  the  utihties  com- 
bination plan  would  bring  S89  million 
more  revenue  into  the  basin  fund  for 
participating  projects  by  the  year  2012 
than  the  modified  all-Federal  system  and 
thereafter  would  bring  into  the  basin 
fund  almost  as  much  as  the  all -Federal 
system;  hence  the  board  recommended 
adoption  of  the  utilities  modified  pro- 
posal. Since  this  recommendation  was 
in  conflict  with  that  of  the  original  reso- 
lution of  August  2.  1961.  of  the  Colorado 
Water  Conservation  Board,  a  meeting 
was  held  on  September  8.  1961.  to  re- 
view the  situation.  At  that  meeting 
the  Honorable  Ed  C.  Johnson,  former 
Democratic  Senator  and  former  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Colorado  and  the 
present  representative  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  on  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Commission,  gave  his  testimony  to  the 
Colorado  Water  Coiiservation  Board. 
Following  this  meeting  and  discussions 
by  the  Governor  of  Colorado,  the  Colo- 
rado Water  Conservatioi:  Board  adopted 
a  new  resolution. 

Since  I  feel  these  matters  are  of  in- 
terest to  all  Members  in  this  controversy, 
I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record  the 
tcstimor.y  of  former  Senator  Johnson 
and  the  new  resolution  of  the  Colorado 
Water  Conservation  Board: 

Statxment  of  Hon   Ed  C.  Johnson.  For?«:r 
Senator    From    Colorado 

Mr  Chairman  ar.d  members  of  the  Col- 
orado St.ite  Water  Conservation  Board.  I  am 
p:ciscd  to  ha\e  this  opportunity  to  review 
with  you  my  activities  m  the  highly  contro- 
versial dispute  which  Las  developed  with 
respect  to  the  construction  of  trar-smlsslon 
facilties  to  serve  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project. 


As  the  Colorado  commissioner  of  the  upper 
Colorado  River,  I  have  deemed  It  my  primary 
duty  and  responsibility  to  be  concerned  with 
and  inXormed  on  all  problems  affecting  the 
development  of  th'e  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin.  A  gigantic  venture  Indeed  in  which 
I  have  been  very  active  as  U£  Senator.  Gov- 
ernor, and  commissioner  for  more  than  20 
years. 

Since  the  sale  of  Colorado  River  storage 
project  electric  energy  must  underwrite  the 
development  of  irrigation  In  this  basin,  its 
direct  importance  cannot  be  passed  over 
routinely  by  The  Upper  Colorado  River  Com- 
mission or  by  an  individual  commissioner. 
The  adequacy  and  integrity  of  the  baslrL 
fund  out  of  which  assistance  to  the  partlci- 
paiing  Irngntion  projects  will  make  many 
of  them  feasible,  must  be  pre  tected  and  nur- 
tured. 

TTils  Is  and  has  been  my  objective.  I  have 
kept  my  mind  on  this  one  ball.  Perhaps 
In  doing  so  I  have  oSended.  But  this  Is 
my  conception  of  my  duty  and  my  responsi- 
bility and  I  have  been  faltMul  to  It.  Nor 
have  1  been  backward  about  expressing  it. 
There  is  r.o  basis  for  the  element  of  surprUe 
in  anything  that  I  have  said  or  done. 

O::  .■=kVig;ist  2.  19C1.  I  attended  the  special 
meeting  of  this  bo-ard.  You  may  recaJI  that 
I  was  a^ked  to  sperJi.  As  the  Colorado  River 
cDmmissioner  I  tried  to  make  it  cryrtal  clear 
tliezi  that  my  official  interest  was  neither  in 
pri\ate  nor  public  power  but  was  centered 
in  participating  project  revenue.  I  was  dis- 
appointed that  there  appeared  to  t>e  little 
or  no  Interest  in  this  angle  and  no  Interest 
whatever  in  the  views  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Commission  as  such. 

While  I  thought  your  action  was  premature 
and  inconsiderate  and  that  you  should  have 
sought  a  conference  with  the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Commission,  to  Iron  out  any  mis- 
understandings. It  appeared  to  me  that  the 
all-Federal  system  as  presented  by  Felix 
.Sparks  would  put  more  itioney  In  the  basin 
fund  annually  after  about  70  years.  There- 
fore, had  I  been  called  upon  to  vote  on  the 
proposition  as  then  presented,  my  Interest 
in  the  basin  fund  would  have  caused  me  to 
v^te  with  the  majority. 

In  this  meeting  Mr.  Sparks  made  the  very 
strong  p'Olnt  that  the  wheeling  charges  as 
proposed  by  the  utilities  would  be  out  of 
line  after  the  construction  Investment  of 
their  transmission  pvFtem  had  been  fully  re- 
covered. This  would  reqtiire  about  45  years 
according  to  the  calculations  they  had  sub- 
mitted. Accordingly  In  the  Interest  of  de- 
veloping the  water  resources  of  the  basin 
I  suggested  to  the  utilities  that  after  the 
amortization  of  the  costs  of  their  trans- 
mission system  was  completed  wheeling 
charges  be  reduced  to  pav-ment  of  local  ad 
valcrera  taxes  and  actual  operation,  main- 
tenance and  replacement.  In  the  all -Fed- 
eral system  OR.  &  M.  must  be  paid  out  of 
the  basin  fund. 

On  May  11.  1961,  the  Commission  of  the 
Upper  Colc«-ado  River  requested  Ival  Goslln. 
its  chief  engineer  and  executive  secretary. 
t.o  make  a  detailed  comparison  of  the  all- 
Federal  and  the  combination  trar..smlss:on 
systems  to  determine  which  would  contrib- 
ute the  m.  ift  mo!iey  to  the  basin  fund  out 
of  which  the  participating  projects  couid  be 
hnanced 

After  3  days  of  rese.srch  and  study  by  him 
•»!id  his  staar.  Mr.  Goslin  reported  there  was 
f  .mp!y  no  common  items  that  could  be  com- 
p:ircd.  He  s.'iid  it  was  like  comparing  apples 
."Lnd  oranges.  It  seems  each  parly  had  pro- 
ceeded from  a  dilTeient  set  of  factors,  cir- 
cumstances, and  engineering  and  account- 
ing data.  Since  then  Mr.  Goslin  has  kept 
on  t^p  of  every  development  large  and  small. 
He  h.is  transmitted  to  each  commissioner 
events  ns  they  have  taken  place,  copies  of 
correspondence  with  Bureau  offlclaxs  and 
portnent  d.^.ta  fron  all  sources.  He  and  his 
staff  have  dene  a  most  thorough  Job. 
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On  July  17,  1961,  I  spent  half  a  day  in 
Salt  Lake  City  with  Mr.  Goslln  and  his 
competent  staff,  checking  a  mass  of  figures, 
claims    and    counterclaims   of    both    parties. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  spent  many 
hours  with  Mr.  Kiiiper  or  Mr.  Spark's  staff 
checking  and  counterchecking  the  claims 
of  each  party.  Mr.  Kuiper  has  been  exceed- 
ingly patient  with  me  and  objective  al- 
ways. I  have  great  respect  for  his  integrity 
and  engineering  capability. 

Also  I  have  attended  conferences  with  Mr, 
Patterson  of  the  Public  Service  Co.  of  Colo- 
rado and  Mr.  Kuiper,  in  his  office,  which 
were  held  for  the  purpAse  of  clarifying  data 
submitted  by  the  utilities  to  the  State  board. 

Early  in  July  1961,  I  met  with  Howard  E. 
Scott,  manager,  Colorado  Rural  Electric  As- 
sociation and  Leslie  M.  Alexander,  assist- 
ant general  manager  of  the  Salt  River  proj- 
ect of  Phoenix.  Ariz  .  in  Mr,  Scotts  office 
for  a  full  and  frank  discu.ssion  of  the  whole 
controversy.  Mr.  Alexander  submitted  some 
very  interesting  charts.  He  contended  also 
that  a  provision  of  Public  Law  485  limited 
the  activities  of  private  utility  distribution 
of  storage  project  energy.  Mr,  Sparks  ad- 
vised me  later  that  he  entertained  no  such 
interpretation  of  Public  Law  485. 

On  June  8.  1961.  I  prepared  a  statement 
in  the  form  of  testimony  before  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  in  which  I  stated 
among  many  other  things: 

"In  my  opinion,  while  the  wheeling 
charges  of  the  Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado 
and  Pacific  Power  &  Light  of  Wyoming  are 
fair  and  equitable,  this  cannot  be  said  of  the 
Wheeling  charges  of  Arizona  Public  Service. 
New  Mexico  Ptiblic  Service,  and  Utah  Power 
&  Light.  Further  negotiations  should  be 
undertaken  between  the  Bureau  and  these 
three  companies  to  develop  a  combination 
system  which  would  serve  the  areas  in  their 
respective  States  at  a  more  reasonable  com- 
bined system  cost." 

Here  is  another  quote  from  mv  June  8 
testimony: 

"I  do  not  take  second  position  to  anyone 
in  or  out  of  Congress  in  the  determination  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  preference  users 
Wherever  investor-owned  utilities  hesitate 
or  neglect  to  provide  for  them  adequate 
transmission  facilities  or  satisfactory  service 
or  equitable  wheeling  rates,  I  favor  the  im- 
mediate construction  of  transmission  lines 
by  the  Federal  Government.  On  no  other 
pretext  should  the  Government  get  into  the 
transportation  of  energy  business.  It  has  no 
more  right  to  do  so  than  it  has  to  build 
railroads. 

"Based  on  these  standards,  public  funds 
are,  or  should  be,  made  available  by  Con- 
gress to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  the 
construction  of  the  following  transmission 
lines  and  substations:  Glen  Canvon.  Farm- 
ington:  Flaming  Gorge.  Oak  Creek;  Farm- 
ington.  Poncha;  Gunnison.  Montrase;  Cure- 
canti,  Rangely;  Craig.  Sinclair.  Wyo." 

On  June  13.  1961.  Congressman  Wayne  N. 
AspiN.ALL  replied  to  me  as  follow.s: 

JUN'E  13,  1961. 
Hon.  Edwin  C.   Johnson, 
Denver.  Colo. 

De.^r  Ed:  I  received  your  letter  of  the  8th 
on  time  together  with  the  original  of  vour 
statement  for  use  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  for  Public  Works.  Fifty 
additional  copies  arrived  a  few  days  later. 
Neither  arrived  in  time.  Ed,  for  me  to  use 
before  the  committee  during  my  .nppearance. 
However.  I  did  secure  permi'^sion  to  have 
ynur  statement  placed  in  the  record  of  the 
committee's  hearings.  My  position  has  been 
similar  to  yours  as  far  as  the  Colorado  part 
of  the  project  has  been  concerned.  So  far  I 
have  not  attempted  to  take  the  position  for 
those  areas  outside   of   Colorado  except   the 
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leadlines  from  Glen  Canyon  to  Four  Corners 
and  Flaming  Gorge  to  Rangely  and  Sinclair, 
W'yo. 

It  is  always  good  to  hear  from  you  and,  to 
work  with  you.  Ed. 

With  best   wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely   yours, 

Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 

Chairma 

For  some  weeks  Governor  Clyde,  of  Utfth. 
had  been  anxious  to  have  an  informal  con- 
ference of  the  commissioners  on  the  tran.s- 
mission  line  controversy.  Several  dates  had 
been  considered  and  finally  August  29.  1661, 
was  agreeable  to  all  the  commissioners.  I  In 
the  meantime  the  utilities  had  expresnicd 
interest  m  my  proposal  that  they  red»»ce 
wheeling  charge  to  cover  only  local  ad  ya- 
lorem  taxes  plus  O.M  &  R.  after  the  payout 
period  v.as  completed. 

No.  1:  The  Upper  Colorado  River  Comraiis- 
sion  did  nu  hold  their  informal  conference 
in  Salt  Lake  on  the  proposed  concession 'of 
the  utilities  oii  wheeling  charges.  We  did 
meet  to  discti.sK  amoung  ourselves  the  trans- 
mission line  controversy.  In  the  course  of 
our  conference  the  new  proposal  did  cotne 
up  and  the  commissioners  said  they  shoijid 
like  to  talk  with  the  utilities  and  get  a  lj«t- 
tcr  understanding  of  the  proposal.  Tljey 
were  called  on  the  phone  and  since  Mr,  Pat- 
terson was  in  conference  with  Mr.  Naughtpn 
of  the  Utah  Power  &  Light  we  asked  th^m 
both  to  meet  with  us  immediately. 

Since  this  conference  in  Salt  Lake  pn 
August  29  was  not  a  regular  or  special  moot- 
ing of  the  commission  we  could  not  take  apy 
action  on  anything  other  than  to  set  a  spe- 
ciiU  meeting  in  Denver  for  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 1.  The  utilities  agreed  to  reduce  thfir 
proposal  to  writing  and  to  submit  it  to  us, in 
Denver  The  commission  agreed  to  prepRre 
a  resolution  on  the  subject  stating  their 
position  on  this  new  offer  of  cooperation. 
The  utilities  stated  they  were  making  tlwir 
concession  in  the  interest  of  progress  in  the 
development  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
basin. 

The  special  meeting  of  the  Upper  Coloratlo 
Commission  held  in  Denver,  Friday,  Stp- 
tember  1.  1961,  was  not  a  secret  meeting. 
Mr.  Sparks'  office  arranged  a  meeting  place 
for  it  and  persons  from  vai-lous  parts  of  Cc^p- 
rado  attended.  It  was  an  open  meeting. 
However,  after  five  or  six  routine  matters 
were  disposed  of.  Governor  Clyde  moved  for 
an  executive  session  and  announced  that  it 
would  la.st  about  20  minutes.  Instead  the 
executive  session   h^^sted  most  of  the  day. 

In  addition  to  the  chairman.  Mr.  Newe|ll, 
the  chief  engineer  and  executive  secretary! 
Mr  Ival  Goslln,  the  reporter,  the  four  coiii- 
mi.ssioners,  the  treasurer.  Mr.  R  J  Coury,  bf 
Farmington.  Mr,  Reynolds  and  Mr.  r>avis  Of 
New  Mexico,  and  Mr  Sparks  and  Mr.  Kuiper. 
of  Colorado,  sat  in  the  executive  session. 
Mr.  Sparks  was  very  helpful  in  pointing  critit 
errois  In  the  resolution  and  complained 
about  haste  in  which  action  was  taken. 

The  purpose  of  the  executive  session  was 
to  adjust  the  language  of  the  resolution  of 
the  committee  to  the  satisfaction  of  tfte 
four  commissioners  and  receive  the  ft»^e 
written  proposals  of  the  five  utilities  th4t 
had  been  promised.  When  these  two  steps 
were  taken  the  doors  were  thrown  open  a«d 
motions  were  made,  seconded  and  recordejd 
and  voted  on  in  open  session. 

No  member  of  the  Colorado  State  Water 
Conservation  Board  asked  to  be  heard  or 
offered  any  objections  to  the  proceedings. 
Mr.  Bert  Hanna  of  the  Denver  Post  obJecteO 
to    the   executive   session. 

Under  the  new  investor-owned  utility 
combination  proposal  the  following  pay- 
ments  will    be   made    by    the   two   systeiiM . 


This   money   Is   used   to  build  participation 
projects: 

Year:  UtilUie:^ 

2008 $1,  180.000 

2009 22.  707.  000 

2010- - 22.707,000 

2011 22.  707,  000 

2012.. 22,707.000 


Total 92,  008,  000 


2008. 
2009. 
2010- 
2011. 


All-Federal 

None 
None 
None 
None 


2012 $3,200,000 


Total 


3.200,000 


In  each  year  thereafter  the  all -Federal 
will  pay  slightly  more  to  the  basin  fund  than 
the  Utilities.  The  excess  will  be  equal  to 
the  ad  valorem  local  taxes  paid  by  the  utili- 
ties in  Arizona.  New  Mexico,  Colorado.  Utah, 
and  Wyoming  on  the  transmission  lines  that 
serve  the  storage  projects.  Speaking  per- 
sonally.  I   kind   of  like   local   taxpayers 

Mr.  Kuiper  believes  the  all -Federal  syst^-m 
when  and  if  interconnected  with  the  utili- 
ties steamplant  at  Farmington  win  be  able 
to  make  much  greater  payments  to  the  basin 
fund  than  shown  above. 

I  go  along  with  Mr.  Goslln  on  this.  It 
does  not  seem  realistic  to  me  for  the  all- 
Fedcral  people  to  expect  the  utilities  to  pull 
the  all-Federal  system  out  of  the  fire  with 
their  new  thermal  plant  at  Farmington.  I 
have  no  idea  what  the  utilities  may  do. 
However.  I  do  know  that  without  inter- 
connections at  Farmington  the  all-Federal 
will  be  In  serious  trouble  and  the  basin 
fund  will  be  Impaired. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Goslln  said  with  respect 
to  this  matter:  "The  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
is  currently  making  an  analysis  of  the 
modlfled  transmission  sy.stem  intercon- 
nected at  Four  Corners  If  and  when  we 
receive  the  results  of  this  analysis  we  will 
forward  a  copy  to  you.  I  will  predict,  how- 
ever, that  the  Bureau  and  the  utilities  will 
not  be  able  to  agree  on  an  analysis  of  the 
interconnection  at  Four  Corners  due  to  be- 
ing unable  to  agree  on  an  assignment  of 
the  benefits  derived  from  the  Interconnec- 
tion." 

Governor  McNlchols  feels  very  strongly 
that  he  should  have  been  Informed  of  the 
meeting  of  the  commissioners  held  in  Den- 
ver September  1.  1961.  The  error  Is  mine 
and  mine  alone.  However,  I  had  no  idea  the 
Governor  felt  as  he  does  about  this  con- 
troversy. He  had  never  mentioned  it  to  me. 
I  thought  that  it  was  not  In  his  best  Inter- 
est to  Involve  him  In  this  vicious  con- 
troversy. At  2:10  pm.  September  1.  1961. 
I  was  handed  a  copy  of  a  letter  the  Govermr 
had  written  some  days  previous  to  each  of 
the  Governors  of  the  four  States.  I  returned 
tlie  letter   unread. 

After  reading  Governor  McNlchols  letter 
to  Chairman  Clarence  Cannon  and  the 
members  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee I  am  inclined  to  feel  that  it  is  fortu- 
nate the  Governor  was  in  no  way  responsible 
for  working  out  the  utilities  historic 
wheeling  rate  concession. 

Mr.  Ival  Goslln  says:  "You  will  note  from 
the  tables  enclosed  that  in  changing  from 
the  'yardstick'  to  the  'modified'  svstem  the 
irrigation  assistance  to  States  has'  been  re- 
duced approximately  $50  million.  It  should 
be  interesting  to  know  how  much  of  this 
reduction  Is  due  to  the  addition  of  more 
lines  to  deliver  power  to  preference  cus- 
tomers, especially  when  it  has  been  stated 
that  the  change  from  230  kllovolt  to  345 
kilovolt  lines  from  Glen  Canyon  to  Phoenix 
and  Glen  Canyon  to  Four  Corners  will  not 
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catise  additional  losses  and  may  even  reduce 
line  losses  '" 

This  very  unfortunate  controversy  over 
the  construction  of  a  transmission  system 
for  the  Upper  Colorado  River  B  isin  is  more 
of  a  regional  matter  than  a  one-State  affair. 
In  fact  ulx>ul  95  perce:U  uf  the  controver.'-ial 
transmissioii  lines  art  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  State  of  Ccl.-ado'  while  about  95 
percent  of  the  noncontroversial  lines  are  in 
Colorado  and  Wyomlrg  It  appears  there- 
fore that  this  Colorado  State  Water  Conser- 
vation Board  thinlts  that  the  tall  shi  uld  wag 
the  dog.  Most  respectfully  may  I  supgesc 
that  regional  matters  ^h(JUid  l>e  met  with  a 
regional  approach 

The  REA  has  done  a  remarkable  Job  In 
bringing  electricity  to  the  rural  .ircas  of  this 
country.  They  have  every  r'ght  to  take 
great  pride  In  It.  but  they  are  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  patent  pressure  croups  and 
whenever  a  conflict  dtvelops  between  water 
conservation  and  power  It  l.s  better  for  a 
water  board  such  as  tills  to  keep  preference 
user*  at  arms  lei.gth.  I  re.4li.-.e  tl.at  you 
came  here  to  criticize-  and  not  to  receive 
advice 

But  I  have  worked  with  this  board  a  long 
long  time  and  hold  Its  members  in  affec- 
tionate regard  It  ha»  plea.sed  me  to  note 
the  proirreas  and  efTectlveness  the  board  has 
attained  under  the  p  lenomenal  leadership 
of  Felix  Sparks  No  .-nan  in  Colorado  has 
done  more  for  water  o.^Uicrvation  and  utlli- 
z.itloa  than  he 

In  addition  I  should  like  to  say  this-I 
should  like  to  develop  a  better  understand- 
ing and  relationship  b"tween  this  bonrd  and 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Commission  I 
think  we  should  havt  Joint  sessions  occa- 
sionally and  an  Interchange  of  views  fre- 
quently. 

RESOLtmON     OF     TH'«     COLOEAOO     WaTE* 
CoNSERVATiON      BUARD 

Whereii*  the  Colorado  Water  Conservation 
Board  views  with  deep  concern  the  action 
of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Commi.ssion 
taken  at  Its  meeting  held  September  1, 
1961;  and 

Whereas  the  Colorado  Water  Con.servntlnn 
Board  has  had  no  oyi p»ort u n 1 1 y  to  consider 
Dam  revised  offer  of  tiie  private  utilities  to 
wheel  power  from  the  Colca-ado  River  stor- 
age project;  and 

Whereas  the  Colorudo  Water  Conservation 
Board  IS  charged  with  the  respoiisibility  of 
promoting  conservation  of  the  water  of  the 
State  of  Colorado:  Now    therefore,  be  it 

/Jr.tolrrd.  That  the  staff  of  this  board  be 
immediately  directed  to  errer  into  r.rrotia- 
tions  with  the  investor  utilltv  companies, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  ComtnlsBlin  to  the  end  that 
any  new  proposals  heretofore  (t  hereafter 
made  by  said  utility  companies  shall  be 
thoroughly  evaluated;  and  that  untJ  such 
evaluation  takes  place,  this  board  rerifflrms 
Its  resoUitlon  of  Aueust  2,  19C1.  on  the  basis 
of  Inforn'.atlon  then  and  now  before  the 
board;    be  l^prther 

Re.tolvrd.^tTXiit  this  bxard.  in  respon|^  to 
the  offer  made  by  the  Colorado  memblFof 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  C<3nimission.  re- 
quests that  said  conunissioner  seek  a  meet- 
ing of  said  com:i:is.M  in  further  to  reconsider 
this  matter,  so  that  the  action  of  the  com- 
mission m.»y  truly  reflect  the  views  of  the 
several  States  and  that  this  board  atid  its 
staff  be  allowed  to  attend  and  p.irticipate 
in  such  meeting:    and  be  it  ftirthcr 

fifw/ipd.  That  the  Governor  of  our  State 
of  Colorado  be  reque.sted  to  Ini'iate  appro- 
priate action  to  the  end  thai  the  State  of 
Colorado  shall  hereafter  have  a  unified  of- 
ficial position  wltii  respect  to  tiie  protection 
and  development  of  the  water  resources  of 
this  State. 
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TIIE  COMMUNIST  PART^'  CASE 

Mr  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  rcmarits. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genticinan 
from  Pennsylvai^ia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr  Sr>eaker.  on  Mon- 
day. June  5.  1961,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  announced  its  de- 
cision in  the  case  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States  of  America 
petitioner,  against  the  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control  Board  I  regard  this  deci- 
.sion  a.s  a  landmark  of  importance  in  law 
and  in  relation  to  the  conprc.s.'=;ional  ef- 
fort to  curb  Communist  internal  Fub- 
\ersion.  At  is.suc  m  thus  ca.se  was  the 
constitutionality  of  certain  basic  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950,  more  particularly  the  regi.'^tration 
and  disclosure  provisions  thereof,  as  ap- 
I)!ied  to  Communi.st -action  organiza- 
tions It  is  to  be  expected  that  in  the 
October  term  of  the  Court  next  ensuing, 
the  Supreme  Court  will  promptly  dis- 
pose of  the  Communist  Party  s  petition 
for  rehearing,  .so  that  this  litipation.  al- 
ready much  too  long  in  process,  will  be 
concluded  with  due  dispatch.  "With  the 
case  thus  in  its  terminal  stage,  and  the 
Congress  approaching  adjoui-nment,  I 
think  it  appropriate  at  this  time  for  the 
House  to  refresh  its  mind  on  the  issues 
presented. 

Before  entering  upon  an  analysis  of 
the  decision  I  should  fir?t  call  your  at- 
tention to  certain  matters  of  interest. 
The  deci"^ion  came  as  a  shotc^un  blast 
causing  a  frantic  scurrying  to  and  fro 
araonc  the  vermin  gathered  at  Commu- 
mst  Party  headquarters  in  New  York 
City.  To  pei-mit  the  leadership  time  to 
compose  themselves,  the  petition  for  re- 
hearing wa^  filed  and  a  stay  of  proceed- 
ings obtained,  which  occurred  in  June  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  last  term  of  Court, 
tlius  allowing  the  Communist  Party  at 
least  until  the  October  term,  about  to 
commence,  to  agitate  against  the  deci- 
sion and  to  take  advantage  of  it  as  a 
cause"  for  improving  the  finances  of  the 
party.  You  will  shortly  witness  the  hiph 
point  of  the  most  exten.-^ive  Communist 
propaganda  cfTort  since  the  Rosenberg 
espionage  cai>e — a  case  that  will  be  long 
remembered.  The  extent  and  power  of 
thr.t  etlort,  the  success  with  which  it  in- 
volved even  legitimate  organs  of  com- 
munication, seemed  then  to  surprise  and 
confound  many  people. 

While  one  may  be  shocked,  perhaps 
one  should  not  be  mystiried.  Some  fe-w 
weeks  ago.  I  addressed  the  House  in  con- 
nection with  the  current  publication  of 
a  scui'rilous  and  mendacious  volume 
titled  "The  Un-Americans."  written  by  a 
Frank  J.  Donner.  counsel  for  tlie  L'nited 
Electrical  Workers  Union,  an  independ- 
ent union  several  years  ago  evicted  from 
the  CIO  becau.se  it  was  found  to  be  Com- 
munist dominated.  Thrice  identified  as 
a  Communist  at  hearings  before  this 
committee,  Donner  was  deceptively  de- 
scribed in  the  foreword  of  the  publisher 
as  a  "constitutional  lawyer."  and  noth- 


ing else.  I  spoke  of  the  millions  of 
dollars  available  to  Communist  parties 
for  propaganda  purposes  throughout 
the  non-Communist  world.  This  money 
comes  from  many  sources,  including  not 
only  dues  contributed  by  the  party 
faithful,  and  funds  acquired  from  the 
public  at  larpe  throuph  solicitation  at 
mass  meetings  staced  by  the  party  for 
o.■^tenslble  cau.'^es  through  it.s  front  or- 
ganizations, but  also  from  Moscow 
directly,  and  lately,  trarismitted  from 
Moscow  indirectly  through  Cuba,  which 
is  now  in  fact  the  base  of  operations  in 
this  hemisphere  for  the  international 
conspiracy,  of  which  the  local  party  is 
an  integral  part  And  we  have  •witnessed 
the  oix>n  support  given  to  Communist 
causes  by  certain  wealthy  persons  within 
our  midst,  the  Canadian-bom  Cyrus 
Eaton  being  most  notable,  pitiable  mis- 
led persons  who  do  not  .seem  to  appre- 
hend that  their  persons  and  wealth, 
nurtured  in  free  enterprise,  are  the  first 
victims  of  communism. 

A  concerted  drive,  to  pressure  and  in- 
fluence the  LT  S.  Supreme  Court  in  its 
consideration  of  the  petition  for  rehear- 
ing, will  presently  reach  its  apogee. 
Spearheadiiig  the  activity  is  the  Emer- 
crncy  Civil  Liberties  Committee  in  Sup- 
port of  the  Victims  of  the  Hollywood 
Blacklist,  which  will  sponsor  a  rally  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  New  York  City,  on  Fri- 
day, September  22.  A  mammoth  rally 
following  is  planned  for  September  23 
and  24,  at  St  Nicholas  Arena,  same 
city,  which  will  be  euphemistically 
titled  a  "National  Assembly  for  Demo- 
cratic Rights."  at  which  an  pttendance 
of  about  6.000  persons  or  more  is  hoped 
for.  who  will  be  asked  to  submit  at  that 
time  a  registration  fee  of  $2  per  person. 
Incidentally,  this  registration  will  form 
a  convenient  means  for  ascertaining 
sympathizers  and  developing  mailing 
lists.  The  letterhead  spon.sors  of  the 
National  Assembly  for  Democratic 
Richts  presents  the  usual  motley 
crowd — a  few  previously  identified  but 
not  commonly  known  Communists,  sev- 
eral fellow  travelers  and  s>TTipathizers, 
together  with  some  quite  respectable  but 
perhaps  uninformed  persons  who,  I  am 
quite  sure,  would  be  a-shamed  of  them- 
selves if  they  fully  understood  the  ob- 
.lectives  of  the  Communist  Party  to  ■*-hich 
they  are  lending  support.  Allied  in  this 
unfortunate  activity,  one  also  finds  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  but  this 
:?  not  a  matter  for  surprise.  Wliere  the 
lioney  is,  the  bees  are  sure  to  gather. 

These  rallies,  by  their  literature,  are 
addressed  to  "all  trade  unions.  Negro 
peoples  organizations,  national  group 
organizations,  civic,  fraternal,  and  com- 
munity organizations,  youth  and  womens 
organizations."  and  "to  Americans  con- 
cerned with  the  preservation  of  our 
dem.ocratic  liberties."  This  form  of  ad- 
dress is  typical.  While  pood  people  talk 
of  unity,  the  Comm.unist  seeks  to  frag- 
ment our  people,  to  break  dov/n  the  pop- 
ulation into  groups  which  he  anticipates 
may  have  particular  dissatisfactions. 
actual  or  fancied,  and  whom  he  intends 
to  victimize  by  the  poison  of  Communist 
propaganda  fed  with  the  sugar  of  con- 
stitutional liberties.    In  accordance  with 
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the  instruction  of  Lenin,  the  Commu- 
nist— by  agitation  on  isolated  issues  in- 
volving these  groups — is  enjoined  not  to 
correct  or  reform,  but  on  the  contrary  to 
"stimulate"  in  their  minds  the  idea  that 
the  whole  American  political  system  is 
worthless.  A  divided  people  will  not 
hang  together,  they  will  be  hanged  sep- 
arately. 

As  in  the  Rosenberg  espionage  case, 
the  immediate  objective  of  Communist 
propaganda  will  be  to  obstruct  the 
wheels  of  justice,  and  in  the  present  in- 
stance to  stampede  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  into  reversing  itself,  or  at  least  to 
delay  the  execution  of  the  decision  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act.  Concurrent  objectives  will  be 
to  swell  the  party  treasury,  to  agitate 
against  the  American  political  system 
and  its  foreign  policy,  to  recruit  new 
members  for  the  conspiracy  and  its  front 
organizations,  and  generally  to  exercise 
the  party  organization.  Through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  Communist  press — 
from  the  time  of  the  proposal  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  and  during 
the  years  of  litigation  involving  it — the 
Communist  Party  leadership  has  com- 
municated this  program  to  its  member- 
ship and  sympathizers.  A  steady  flow 
of  articles  on  this  subject  appeared  in 
the  Worker,  Peoples  World,  Political  Af- 
fairs, Mainstream,  Morning  Freiheit, 
World  Marxist  Review — an  international 
publication  of  the  party — and  others. 
In  this  effort,  the  hard-core  press  has 
been  joined  by  its  satellite  press,  the 
National  Guardian,  the  U.E.  News,  the 
Dispatcher  (ILWU),  Mine-Mill  Union, 
Russky  Golos,  and  Glos  Ludowy,  to  name 
but  a  few. 

Having  thus — and  likewise,  of  course, 
at    closed    party    meetings    throughout 
the  country — communicated  the  line  to 
the  faithful,  the  party  continued  in  its 
familiar  and  orderly  course,  next  acti- 
vating and  alerting  its  front  organiza- 
tions.    These  familiar  fronts  are  paper 
organizations     with     deceptive     liberal 
titles,  organized  and  controlled  by  the 
secret  revolutionaries,  who,  not  reveal- 
ing  their  identity,  solicit  non-Commu- 
nists to  lend  their  names  and  support. 
Propaganda    activities    are    then    con- 
ducted   under    such    disguise    through 
leaflets,    paid    advertisements,    personal 
contact,  and  mass  meetings.     Lenin  has 
described  the  front  as  a  "transmission 
belt,"  that  is,  the  means  by  which  the 
underground  conspiracy,  while  preserv- 
ing its  secrecy  may  establish  communi- 
cation   with    the    masses.      In    his    no- 
torious document,  "What's  To  Be  Done," 
Lenin  posed  and  in  this  way  solved  the 
difficult  problem  how  to  preserve  the  es- 
sential secrecy  of  the  party's  activities 
and    membeiship    and    yet    be    able    to 
maintain  contact  with  the  masses,  and 
to  transmit  among  them  the  brainwash- 
ing activity  of  propaganda  and  agita- 
tion.   He  then  referred  to  the  front  as  a 
■committee"  which  explains  the  habitual 
adoption  of  the  word  "committee"  as  an 
appendage  of  the  Communist-front  title. 
The  American  Committee  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  the  Foreign  Born,  the  Emer- 
gency Civil  Liberties  Committee,  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Congress  are  but  a  few  of 
the  shifting  scenes  or  countless  fronts 


behind  which  the  Communist  Paity  has 
undertaken  the  effort  to  discredit  the 
Internal  Security  Act,  frequently  by 
them  termed  the  "McCarran  Act" — but 
which  in  fact  should  be  termed  the 
'Wood  Act." 

To  further  obscui-e  the  ba.sic  Commu- 
nist direction  and  control  of  front  activ- 
ity, the  Communists  have  frequently  set 
up  fronts  to  mask  fronts  These  are 
usually  letterhead  organizations  or  ad 
hoc  groups.  Such  for  example  was  the 
Civil  Rights  Assembly,  sponsored  by  ap- 
parently reputable  people  who.  fronting 
for  the  fronts,  sponsor  or  lend  their 
names  for  particular  mass  meetings  in 
which  various  fronts  participate.  These 
names  give  prestige,  or  the  appearance 
of  substance  to  the  occasion,  and  serve 
as  the  vehicle  for  attracting  a  mass 
audience. 

It  is  precisely  because  the  Internal 
Security  Act,  in  part,  aims  to  control  the 
deceptive  front  operations  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  that  it  has  become  an  ob- 
ject of  bitter  and  imperative  attack. 
The  registration  and  disclosure  provi- 
sions of  the  act,  an  issue  in  the  Commu- 
nist Party  case,  constitute  a  congres- 
sional effort  to  control  front  deception. 
The  act  does  not  prevent  the  Communist 
from  speaking,  but  establishes  the  means 
by  which  the  speaker  will  be  identified. 
This  is  not  legislation  aimed  to  suppress 
the  free  expression  of  ideas,  however 
fraught  with  error  they  may  be,  nor  does 
it  curb  debate.  The  Congress  fully  ap- 
preciates the  importance  of  debate  in  the 
orderly  evolution  of  a  free  society.  We 
recognize  that  it  is  the  abrasion  that 
polishes  the  diamond.  But  we  must  not 
permit  Communist  dialectic  to  confuse 
the  right  of  dissent  with  a  right  of  be- 
trayal. Deliberate  deception  methodi- 
cally employed  to  advance  the  world 
Communist  movement,  is  conspiracy.  It 
is  not  the  language  of  debate.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  people  strongly 
demand  the  protection  afforded  them  by 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  so  that 
they  may  judge  what  organizations  are 
entitled  to  their  money  or  support.  To 
the  Communists  I  say: 

And  this  is  the  condemnation,  that  light 
is  come  into  the  world.  For  every  one  thp.t 
doeth  evil,  hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh 
to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  re- 
proved. But  he  that  doeth  truth  cometh 
to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be  manifest  ' 

I  am  pleased  to  point  out  that  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950  was  the  prod- 
uct of  many  years  of  intensive  hearinas 
and  study  conducted  by  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  and  its  pred- 
ecessors. Legislation  to  counter  the  pro- 
gram of  internal  subversion  presents 
complex  problems,  some  of  which  we  be- 
lieve are  basically  solved  in  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950,  as  amended.  These 
problems,  both  legal  and  practical,  are 
of  the  utmost  subtlety.  As  a  free  society, 
responding  to  ethical  and  constitutional 
inhibitions,  we  proceed  in  accordance 
with  the  tenor  of  our  institutions. 

Accordingly,  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950  is  not  a  police-State  statute. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  designed  to  draw 
the  Communists  from  the  underground 


'  St.  John,  ch.  3,  verses  19-21. 


and  from  the  ratholes  into  the  light  of 
day,  so  that  our  people  may  better  judge 
and  evaluate  their  activities,  as  Justice 
Frankfurter  said,  "against  the  revealed 
background  of  their  character,  nature, 
and  connections."  The  registration  and 
disclosure  provisions  of  this  statute, 
designed  to  promote  and  preserve  the 
integrity  of  free  speech,  therefore  seive 
to  strengthen  democratic  processes. 

Under  sections  12  aiid  13  of  the  act. 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
was  established  as  a  quasi-judicial  body 
for  the  purpose  of  making  certain  deter- 
minations in  relation  to  the  requirements 
for  registration  of  Communist  onzaniza- 
tions.  Having  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
was  required  to  register  under  section 
7  of  the  act,  the  Attorney  General,  pur- 
suing procedures  set  up  in  the  act.  filed 
with  the  Board  on  November  22.  1950, 
a  petition  requiring  that  party  to  register 
as  a  Communist-action  organization 
After  extensive  hearings,  the  Board 
found  that  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  was  an  organization  oper- 
ating in  this  country  under  Soviet  Union 
control,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  Soviet-type  dictatorship  in  the  United 
States,  and  was  hence  a  Communist- 
action  organization  required  to  register 
as  such. 

The  order  of  this  Board,  requiring  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  to 
register  as  a  Communist-action  organi- 
zation under  section  7  of  the  act.  was 
upheld  by  a  majority  of  the  Court  con- 
sisting of  Justices  Frankfurter.  Clark. 
Hai-lan,  Whittaker.  and  Stewart  Dis- 
senting— in  which  capacity  they  appear 
perhaps  all  too  familiarly,  particularly 
in  cases  of  this  type — were  the  Chief 
Justice,  and  Justices  Black.  Douglas,  and 
Brennan.  The  majority  opinion,  lumi- 
nous and  powerfully  expressed,  written 
by  Justice  Frankfurter,  is  undoubtedly  a 
monumental  effort.  I  applaud  the  wis- 
dom and  ability  of  that  learned  jurist. 
This  decision  confirms  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  strengthen  the  national  security 
by  the  adoption  of  this  type  of  statute 
which,  aimed  principally  to  inform 
rather  than  to  prohibit  or  punish,  is 
representative  of,  as  well  as  calculated 
to  assist  in  preserving,  a  free  society. 

For  Its  purpose,  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950  classifies  Communist  organi"- 
zations  within  the  United  States  as 
either  "Communist  action"  or  "Commu- 
nist front."  A  third  category  designated 
as  "Communist  infiltrated,"  is  created 
by  the  Communist  Control  Act  of  1954.  as 
an  amendment  to  the  act.  A  Commu- 
nist-action organization  is  that  which 
is  sub.stantially  directed,  dominated  or 
controlled  by  a  foreign  government  or  a 
foreign  organization  controlling  the 
world  Communist  movement,  and  op- 
erates primarily  to  advance  the  objec- 
tives of  the  world  Communist  movement. 
A  Communist-front  organization  is 
that  which  Is  substantially  directed, 
dominated,  or  controlled  by  a  Com- 
munist-action organization,  and  is  pri- 
marily operated  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  aid  and  support  to  a  Commu- 
nist-action organization,  a  Communist 
foreign  government,  or  the  world  Com- 
muiiist  movement.     A   Communist-in- 
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filtrated  organization  is  tl.f-f  which  is 
substantially  directed,  dominated,  or 
controlled  by  an  individual  or  individuals 
who  are.  or  who  within  3  years  have 
been  actively  engaged  in,  pivme  aid  or 
support  to  a  Communist-aclion  organi- 
zation, a  Communist  foreign  govern- 
ment, or  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment, and  is  serving,  or  withm  3  years 
has  served,  as  a  means  for  giving  aid 
or  support  to  any  such  organization, 
government,  or  movement,  or  the  im- 
pairing of  the  military  strength  of  the 
United  States  or  its  industrial  capacity 
to  furnish  material  support  required  by 
Its  Armed  Forces. 

Under  section  13  le'  and  'fi  of  the 
act.  certain  relevant  and  material  evi- 
dential guidelines,  segregated  as  to  ac- 
tion and  front  groups,  are  laid  down,  but 
which  are  not  exclu.«i\e.  to  assist  the 
Board  in  reaching  its  determination  as 
to  the  character  of  the  oruunizalion  As 
will  appear  from  a  reference  to  this  sec- 
tion, a  just  apphcatio.i  of  the  detailed 
rules  will  leave  no  reasonable  basis  for 
error  in  the  designation  o.'  the  organiza- 
tion Yet.  of  cour.se,  as  one  might  antic- 
ipate, the  section  has  been  assailed  by 
Communists  as  an  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  "guilt  by  association."  a  phrase 
to  which  they  have  given  currency  if  not 
meaning  and  resi>ectability  The  phrase, 
taken  from  the  Communist  .smear  vo- 
cabulary, is  just  another  application  of 
Communist  semantics,  in  conformity 
with  propaganda  principles  expressly 
laid  down  by  Lenin,  designed  solely  to 
obscure  the  Issue  and  to  foreclose  rea- 
soned discussion  The  section  above 
mentioned  in  reality  is  not  limited  to  any 
one  form  of  proof,  but  nonetheless  guilt 
by  association  is.  in  fact,  a  most  reliable 
form  of  proof — depending  on  how  close 
the  association  may  be.  Familiarly 
known  to  the  law  as  "circumstantial  evi- 
dence." and  accepted  in  both  criminal 
and  civil  proceedings,  it  is  recogniz  d  by 
the  e:  perts  as  a  form  of  proof  even  more 
reliable,  in  certain  instances,  than  a 
confession  of  guilt  The  late  Justice 
Jackson,  in  his  concurring  opinion  in 
Communications  Association  v.  Douds 
'  339  U.S.  382.  at  432f ' .  had  occasion  also 
to  note: 

H'->wevcr,  there  h.'is  recently  entered  the 
dialectic  of  politics  a  cliche  used  to  condemn 
application  of  the  conspiracy  principle  to 
Communist*  "Guilt  by  association"  is  an 
epithet  frequently  used  and  llitle  explained, 
except  that  it  is  generally  accompanied  by 
another  slogan.  "guUt  Is  personal  "  Of  course 
It  Is;  but  personal  guilt  m.iy  be  incurred  by 
joining  a  conspiracy  That  act  of  as.sociatlon 
makes  one  responsible  for  the  acts  of  others 
committed  in  pursuance  of  the  association. 
It  Is  wholly  a  question  of  the  sufBclency  of 
evidence  of   association    lo   Imply   conspiracy. 

Under  section  7  of  the  act.  each  Com- 
munist-action organization  required  by 
a  final  order  of  the  Board  to  register  as 
such,  shall,  within  the  time  limited, 
register  with  the  Attorney  General  as  a 
Communist-action  organization.  The 
statement  accompanying  the  registra- 
tion must  contain  the  name  of  the  or- 
ganization and  the  addre.<w  of  its  prin- 
cipal office;  the  name  and  last-known 
address  of  each  individual  who  is.  and 
v,as  at  any  time  during  the  12  months 


preceding  the  filing  of  such  statement 
an  officer  of  the  organization;  an  ac- 
counting of  all  moneys  received  and  ex- 
pended, including  the  sources  from  which 
received  and  the  purposes  for  which  ex- 
pended during  the  12  calendar  months 
preceding,  the  filing  thereof;  the  name 
and  last -known  address  of  each  individ- 
ual who  was  a  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion at  any  time  during  the  preceding 
12  months;  and  a  listing?  of  all  printing 
p.'-esses  or  machines  in  the  po.s.session  or 
contro!  of  the  organization,  or  in  which 
Its  officers  and  members  have  an  interest. 
After  the  organization  has  registered,  it 
must  file  an  annual  report  containing  the 
same  infoi-mation  as  is  required  in  the 
registration  statement. 

The  procedures  nnd  requirements  of 
!t"-;i'-traMon  for  Communist-action  and 
<'^ommunist-front  organizations  are 
identical,  except  that  the  fronts  need 
not  list  their  nonofflcer  members.  Com- 
niunist-infiltrat^d  organizations  are  not 
required  to  regi'ter  with  the  Attorney 
General,  but  are  under  other  sections  of 
the  act.  as  is  the  case  with  front  and 
action  organizations,  required  to  label 
their  publications  or  mail  transmitted 
through  the  channels  of  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  and  to  identify  them- 
.selves  in  any  broadcast  by  radio  or 
television  sponsored  by  them;  and  no 
deduction  for  income  tax  purposes  shall 
be  allowed  in  the  case  of  contributions 
to  or  for  the  use  of  such  organizations, 
nor  shall  such  organizations  be  entitled 
to  exemption  from  Federal  income  tax: 
and  they  are  deprived  of  certain  benefits 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  con- 
gressional findings  which  form  the  state- 
ment of  necessity  for  the  legislation,  em- 
bodied in  the  preamble  to  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950.  have  received  judi- 
cial recognition  and  sanction,  and  in- 
deed have  not  been  disputed  by  any  of 
the  nine  Justices  Upon  these  findings 
which  spring  from  investigations  and 
study  mandated  to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  Justice  Frank- 
furter made  the  following  observations: 

On  the  basis  of  its  detailed  investigations 
Congress  has  found  that  there  exists  a  world 
Communist  movement,  foreign-controlled. 
whose  purpose  it  is  by  whatever  means 
necessary  to  establish  Communist  totah- 
tarlan  dictatorship  in  the  countries 
throughout  the  world,  and  which  has  al- 
ready succeeded  in  supplanting  governments 
in  other  countries.  Congress  has  found  that 
in  furtlierlng  these  pur[.x>ses.  the  foreign 
govcrnmeut  controlling  tlie  world  Commu- 
nist movement  establishes  in  various  coun- 
tries action  organizations  which,  dominated 
from  abroad,  endeavor  to  bring  ab<out  the 
overthrow  of  existing  governments,  by  force 
if  need  be.  and  to  establish  totalitar'an 
dlct.-itorshlps  subservient  to  that  foreign 
government.  And  Congress  has  found  that 
the-e  action  organizations  em.ploy  methods 
of  Infiltration  and  secretive  and  coercive 
tactics:  that  by  operating  in  concealment  and 
through  Communist-front  organizations 
they  are  able  to  obtain  the  suppiort  of  p>er- 
sons  who  would  not  extend  such  support 
knowing  of  their  true  nature;  that  a  Com- 
munist network  exist*  In  the  United  States; 
and  that  the  agents  of  communism  have 
devised  methods  of  sat>otage  and  e.-^pioniige 
carried  out  In  successful  evasion  of  existing 
law  The  purpose  of  the  Subversive  Activ- 
ities Control   Act   is  said  to   be  to  prevent 


the  worldwide  Coniniunift  conspiracy  from 
accomplishing  Its  purpose  in  this  country. 
It  Is  not  for  the  courts  to  reexamine 
the  validity  of  these  legislative  findings  and 
reject  them  See  Harisides  v  Shaughnessy 
.312  US  580.  690 1  1  hey  are  V.',e  product 
t  .'  cxten.sive  investigation  by  committees  of 
Cor.frress  over  more  than  a  decade  and  a  half. 
Cf  Nrbbia  v  Sen-  York  (291  US.  502.  516. 
530  I  We  certainly  cannot  dismiss  them  as 
unfounded  or  Irrational  imaginings.  See 
Galran  v  Prrss  i347  U.S.  622.  629 1 ;  Amcr- 
:can  Co^^imunications  Assn.  v  Do-uds  (339 
US  382,  38&-389).  And  if  we  accept  them. 
as  we  must,  as  a  not  unenierrainable  r^- 
pralsal  by  Congress  of  the  threat  which 
Communist  organizations  ;x>se  not  only  to 
e.\isiing  government  in  the  United  States  as 
a  sovereign,  independent  nation — if  we  ac- 
cept as  not  whoily  unsupportable  the  con- 
clusion tliat  those  orgrtiiizailons  are  not 
free  and  independent  organizations,  but  are 
secuons  of  a  worldwide  Commtmlst  organ- 
ization ftr.d  are  controlled,  d'.rected.  and 
subject  to  the  discipline  of  the  CommuTUst 
dictatorship  of  la)  foreign  country."  section 
2'5>  ■f.c  must  recognize  that  the  power  of 
Congress  to  regulate  Communist  organiza- 
tions of  this  nature  Is  extensive. 

Moreover,  unless  we  regard  the  dissent 
of  Chief  Justice  Warren— which  rested 
principally  upon  procedural  grounds — 
as  a  suspension  of  judgment  on  the  issue, 
none  of  the  Justices  has  taken  exception 
to  the  specific  conclusion  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  which, 
after  receivmg  voluminous  evidence,  pro- 
noimced  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  to  be  a  foreign-domi- 
nated organization,  controlled  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  operating  primarily 
to  advance  the  objectives  of  the  world 
Communist  movement.  Justice  Douglas, 
although  dissenting  on  other  grounds, 
accepted  the  specific  findings  of  the 
Board,  and  said: 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
found,  and  the  court  of  appeals  sustained 
the  finding,  that  petitioner,  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States,  Is  "a  disciplined 
organization"  operating  in  this  Nation  "un- 
der Soviet  Union  control"  to  InstlU  "Soviet- 
style  dictatorship  in  the  United  States." 
Thore  findings  are  based,  I  think,  on  facts; 
and  I  would  not  disturb  them. 

Equally  striking  was  the  degree  of 
unanimity  with  which  the  Court  dis- 
posed of  the  first  amendment  objections 
to  the  statute.  With  the  lone  exception 
of  Justice  Black,  who  stood  to  the  con- 
trai-y.  defiant  and  unbowed,  none  of  the 
justices  found  the  Communist  Party  de- 
fense on  that  basis  attractive.  In  view 
of  the  congressional  findings  and  the 
evidence  laid  before  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board,  it  would  seem  that 
no  other  conclusion  could  sensibly  be 
reached.  Moreover,  it  would  seem  ob- 
vious that  the  registration  and  disclo- 
sure provisions  of  the  statute,  which  were 
treated  by  the  Court  as  separable  from 
other  provisions,  and  which  were  alone 
at  issue,  effected  no  denial  of  free  speech, 
peaceable  assembly  or  association  by 
their  terms,  but  required  only  that  the 
speaker  be  identified. 

For  the  majority,  Justice  Frankfurter 
made  clear  that: 

The  present  statute  does  not,  of  course, 
attach  the  registration  requirement  to  the 
Incident  of  speech,  but  to  the  incidents  of 
foreign  domination  and  of  operation  to  ad- 
vance the  objectives  of  the  world  Communist 
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movement — operation  which,  the  Board  has 
found  here,  includes  extensive,  long-con- 
tinuing organizational,  as  well  as  speech 
activity. 

To  state  that  Individual  liberties  may  be 
affected  is  to  establish  the  condition  for, 
not  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of,  consti- 
tutional decision.  Against  the  impediments 
which  particular  governmental  regulation 
causes  to  entire  freedom  of  Individual  action, 
there  must  be  weighed  the  value  to  the  pub- 
lic of  the  ends  which  the  regulation  may 
achieve. 

Where  the  mask  of  anonymity  which  an 
organization's  members  wear  serves  the  dou- 
ble purpose  of  protecting  them  from  popu- 
lar prejudice  and  of  enabling  them  to  cover 
over  a  foreign-directed  conspiracy,  inflltrate 
Into  other  groups,  and  enlist  the  support  of 
persons  who  would  not,  if  the  truth  were 
revealed,  lend  their  support,  it  would  bt-  a 
distortion  of  the  first  amendment  to  hold 
that  it  prohibits  Congress  from  removing 
the  mask. 

For  the  minority — excepting  Justice 
Black — Justice  Douglas  said: 

If  lobbyists  can  be  required  to  register,  if 
political  parties  can  be  required  to  make  dis- 
closure of  the  sources  of  their  funds.  If  the 
owners  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  must 
disclose  their  affiliate's,  so  may  a  group  op- 
erating under  the  control  of  a  foreign  power. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  was  designed  to  give 
fullest  play  to  the  exchange  and  dissemina- 
tion of  Ideas  that  touch  the  politics,  culture, 
and  other  aspects  of  our  life.  When  an 
organization  is  used  by  a  foreign  power  to 
make  advances  here,  questions  of  security 
are  raised  beyond  the  ken  of  disputation  and 
debate  between  the  people  resident  here. 
Elsplonage.  business  activities,  formation  cf 
cells  for  subversion,  as  well  as  the  exercise 
of  first  amendment  rights,  are  then  used  to 
pry  open  our  society  and  make  intrusion  of 
a  foreign  power  easy.  These  machinations 
of  a  foreign  power  add  additional  elements 
to  free  speech  Just  as  marching  up  and  down 
adds  something  to  picketing  that  goes  be- 
yond free  speech. 

These  are  the  reasons  why.  In  my  view,  the 
bare  requirement  that  the  Communist  Party 
register  and  disclose  the  names  of  its  officers 
and  directors  is  In  line  with  the  most  exact- 
ing adjudications  touching  first  amendment 
activities. 

Thus,  although  the  first  amendment 
was  a  relevant  consideration,  the  court 
did  not  allow  the  tail  to  wag  the  dog. 
The  first  amendment  is  but  one  item  in 
the  bundle  of  constitutional  hberties 
guaranteed  to  our  people.  All  liberty 
will  perish  upon  the  demise  of  this  Gov- 
ernment which  gives  life  to  liberty  and 
the  first  amendment  its  application.  As 
the  late  Chief  Justice  Vmson  said  in 
Dennis  v.  United  States  f341  U.S.  494, 
at  p.  509).  a  Smith  Act  prosecution,  "if 
a  society  cannot  protect  its  very  struc- 
ture from  armed,  internal  attack,  it 
must  follow  that  no  subordinate  interest 
can  be  protected." 

While  the  minority  a&^ociates  of  Jus- 
tice Black  found  no  substance  in  the 
first  amendment  claim  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party— a  claim  which  in  relation  to 
the  facts  would  seem  clearly  contrary  to 
rea.son  and  precedent — their  well-known 
antipathy  toward  regulation  of  Commu- 
nist activities  was  not  to  be  entirely 
frustrated.  They  were  nimble  enough 
to  erect  the  fifth  amendment  as  an  al- 
leged constitutional  barrier  with  plausi- 
ble effect.  Any  port  will  do  in  a  storm, 
I  believe,  is  a  classic  and  applicable  com- 
ment.    They  argued  that  the  order  of 


the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
requiring  the  organization,  that  is,  the 
Communist  Party.  U.S.A.,  to  register 
would  conflict  with  the  fifth  amend- 
ment privileges  of  the  officers  who 
presumably  would  be  responsible  for 
completing  the  registration  of  the 
organization.  This  fifth  amendment 
claim,  which  the  minority  asserts  on  the 
behalf  of  the  officers  of  the  organization. 
Justice  Frankfurter  correctly  describes 
as  premature.  The  order  of  the  Board 
was  against  the  organization  and  not 
against  the  officers.  The  organization 
cannot  under  existing  law  assert,  as  an 
organization,  a  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination  which  is  reserved  only  |to 
specific  individuals  who,  in  any  event, 
are  required  themselves  to  claim  Its 
protection  when  the  issue  is  presented. 

Although  Justice  Black  fomid  no  sup- 
port among  his  colleagues  for  the  first- 
amendment  claim,  he  nevertheless  per- 
sisted in  his  reliance  upon  this  ground 
for  striking  down  the  statute,  despite  his 
strong  dissent  and  seemingly  contrary 
views  expressed  in  V'lerccA:  v,  United 
States  <318  U.S.  236',  which  involved 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  of 
1938,  a  registration  and  disclosure  stat- 
ute aimed  at  the  Nazi  Party.  In  that 
case,  Justice  Black  wanted  to  jail  Vier- 
eck,  who  had  registered  as  a  Nazi  agent, 
but  who.  in  a  supplemental  form  re- 
quired to  be  filed  by  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  refused  to  di.sclose 
information  of  political  activities  which 
were  wholly  on  his  own  behalf  and  not 
on  behalf  of  any  foreign  government.  I 
do  not  think  that  this  result  can  aptly 
be  described  as  "libertarian"  thinking. 
Indeed,  the  language  of  his  dissenting 
opinion,  in  which  Justice  Douglas  con- 
curred, contained  expressions  which,  in 
the  light  of  present  events,  must  now  ap- 
pear quite  remarkable.  I  quote  in  pau't 
from  his  dissent  in  that  case: 

The  general  intent  of  the  act  w.is  to  pre- 
vent secrecy  as  to  any  kind  of  political 
propaganda  activity  by  foreign  agents.  Both 
the  House  and  Senate  committees  report- 
ing the  bill  under  consideration,  declared  it 
to  be  their  purpose  to  turn  "the  spotlight  if 
pitiless  publicity"  upon  the  propaganda  ac- 
tivities of  those  who  were  hired  by  foreign 
prlncipal.s.  Appreciating  that  propaganda 
efforts  of  such  a  nature  are  usually  con- 
ducted in  secrecy  they  wanted  to  make  full 
Informp.ticn  concerning  It  available  to  tfce 
American  public  and  sought  by  "the  passage 
of  this  bill"  to  "force  propaganda  agents  rep- 
resenting foreign  agencies  to  come  out  In 
the  open  in  their  activities,  or  to  stibject 
themselves  to  the  penalties  provided  in  sajd 
bill,"  They  declared  that  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  was  to  require  all  such  hired  agents  to 
register  with  the  State  Department  and  to 
supply  information  about  their  poHtiCftl 
activities,  their  employers,  and  the  terms  ht 
their  contracts. 

Resting  on  the  fundamental  constltutioriRl 
principle  that  our  people,  adequately  in- 
formed, may  be  trusted  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  true  and  the  false,  the  bill  is  iri- 
tended  to  label  information  of  foreign  origlm 
so  that  hearers  and  readers  may  not  be  de- 
ceived by  the  belief  that  the  Informatloti 
comes  from  a  disinterested  source.  Such 
legislation  implements  rather  than  detracts 
from  the  prized  freedoms  guaranteed  by  the 
first  amendment.  No  strained  Interpretation 
should  frustrate  its  essential  purpose. 

I  agree  entirely  with  his  general  lan- 
guage in  Viereck  although  I  do  not  be^ 


lieve  that  it  supports  the  specific  result 
he  reached;  because  in  the  Viereck  case 
the  statute  required  the  registration  only 
of  persons  acting  as  agents  of  a  foreign 
principal  and  was  not  intended  to  au- 
thorize regulation  or  registration  of  ac- 
tivities on  one's  own  behalf,  and  of 
course  this  was  the  majority  conclusion 
from  which  Justices  Black  and  Douglas 
then  dissented. 

Apparently,  to  Justice  Black,  Russian 
agents  differ  from  Nazi  agents  in  soi-*^ 
esoteric  respect  not  apparent  or  clearly 
comprehensible  to  me.  The  Viereck  case 
sui-vived  to  plague  Justice  Black  m  the 
Communist  Party  case.  Unlike  Justice 
Douglas  who  frankly  considered  himself 
bound  by  his  concurrence  in  Viereck, 
Justice  Black  faced  a  dilemma  if  he 
chose  to  advance  the  first  amendment 
claim  in  the  Communist  Party  case,  hav- 
ing rejected  it  in  the  Nazi  Party  case.  He 
must  either  repudiate  or  distinguish 
Viereck.  He  chose  the  latter  course  and 
for  that  purpose  urged  that  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950  was  more  than  a 
registration  statute,  and  further,  he  said 
that  when  Viereck  "registered  under  the 
earlier  and  genuine  registration  statute, 
he  was  not  to  be  branded  as  being  en- 
gaged in  an  evil,  despicable  undertaking 
bent  on  destroying  this  Nation." 

These  distinctions  I  believe  to  be 
sophistical  and  unsound.  In  the  Com- 
munist Party  case  the  issue  for  decision 
was  limited  exclusively  to  the  registra- 
tion and  disclosure  provisions  of  the 
statute.  These  provisions  were  treated 
as  separable  by  the  court,  and  indeed  the 
separability  of  the  provisions  wa.s  inti- 
mated by  section  32  of  the  act.  There- 
fore, as  in  the  case  of  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  of  1938,  there  was 
squarely  before  him  a  registration  and 
disclosure  issue  only.  Further,  it  was 
not  accurate  for  Justice  Black  to  state 
that  Viereck  was  not  branded  by  his 
registration.  In  fact  he  was.  because 
registering  as  a  Nazi  agent  was.  in  the 
temper  of  the  time  and  our  people.  a.s 
evil  and  despicable  as  the  registration  of 
a  Communist. 

The  real  difficulty  seems  to  be  that 
Justice  Black  cannot  di.sabuse  his  mind 
of  the  mirage  that  the  Communist  Party 
is  just  another  "political  party"  similar. 
if  you  please,  to  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties,  or  the  Socialist 
Party  of  Norman  Thomas.  Moreover, 
the  language  of  his  di-^senting  opinion 
in  the  Communist  Party  case  indicates 
that  he  mistakenly  equates  the  activity 
of  the  Communist  Party  with  Uie  revolu- 
tionary activities  of  our  own  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  other  patriots.  For  ex- 
ample, he  said: 

I  believe  with  the  framers  of  the  first 
amendment  that  the  internal  security  of  a 
nation  like  ours  does  not  and  cannot  be 
made  to  depend  upon  the  use  of  force  by 
Government  to  make  all  the  beliefs  and 
opinions  of  the  people  fit  Into  a  common 
mold  on  any  single  subject.  Such  enforced 
conformity  of  thought  would  tend  only  to 
deprive  our  people  of  the  bold  spirit  of  ad- 
venture and  progress  which  has  brought  this 
Nation  to  Its  present  greatness.  The  crea- 
tion of  public  opinion  by  groups,  organiza- 
tions, societies,  clubs,  and  parties,  has  been 
and  is  a  necessary  part  of  our  democratic 
society.  Such  groups,  like  the  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty  and   the   American   Corresponding   So- 
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cletles,  played  a  large  part  in  creating  senti- 
ment In  this  country  that  led  the  people  of 
the  colonies  to  want  a  nation  of  their  own. 
The  father  of  the  Constitution — James 
Madison --said.  In  speaking  of  the  Sedition 
Act  aimed  at  crushing  the  JefTersonlan  Party, 
that  had  that  law  been  In  effect  during  the 
period  before  the  Revolution,  the  United 
States  might  well  have  continued  to  be 
miserable  colonies,  groaning  under  a  foreign 
yoke 

No  doubt  taking  it.-;  cue  from  the  above, 
the  Communist  Parly  m  its  open  letter 
on  the  case  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  this  June  22.  found  it  advan- 
tageous, for  Its  malicious  purposes,  to 
advance  the  same  thought  The  com- 
parison IS  odious  John  Hancock  boldly 
affixed  his  hand  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  The  Communist  prefers 
to  skulk  in  the  shadows  The  dignified 
and  rational  efforts  of  the  American 
revolutionaries,  who  sought  independ- 
ence and  civil  liberty  as  an  end  by  hon- 
orable means  when  other  solutions  to 
their  grievances  had  been  decently  ex- 
plored and  exhausted,  equated  with  the 
base  and  dishonest  tactics  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  United  Stales  which 
seeks  to  enslave  and  by  minority  violence 
to  yoke  our  people  to  a  foreign  master, 
employing  degraded  means  to  that  end, 
IS  to  publish  such  an  absurdity  as  to  say 
that  the  lamb  and  the  wolf  are  equiv- 
alent t>ocause  they  are  both  animals 

Indeed,  coming  events  do  seem  to  cast 
their  shadows  before  The  late  Justice 
Stone,  an  eminent  scholar  and  noted 
liberal,  wrote  to  Professor  Frankfurter, 
later  Justice  Frankfurter,  some  years 
ago  when  Justice  Black  had  been  on  the 
Bench  for  only  a  few  months  and  in- 
quired: 

Do  you  know  Black  welP  You  might  be 
able  to  render  him  great  assistance  He 
needs  guidance  from  some<me  who  is  more 
familiar  with  the  workings  nf  the  Judicial 
procesis  Uian  he  is  I  am  fearful  though 
that  he  will  not  avoid  the  danger  of  frit- 
tering away  his  opportunity  for  Judicial  ef- 
fectiveness by  lack  of  good  technique  and 
by  the  desire  to  express  ideas  which,  how- 
ever valuable  they  may  be  In  themselves, 
are  Irrelevant  or  untimely  There  are 
enough  present-day  battles  of  Imporunce  to 
be  won  without  wasting  our  efforts  to  re- 
make the  Constitution  ab  initio,  or  using 
the  judlc;al  opinion  as  a  political  tract- 

I  believe  that  Justice  Holmes  in  Froh- 
uerk  v.  United  States  '249  U.S.  204 »  pro- 
vides a  sufi.cient  answer  to  Justice  Black 
FYohwerk  was  charged  with  conspiracy 
between  himself  and  one  Gleeser.  who 
were  then  engaged  in  the  preparation 
and  circulation  of  a  German  newspaper 
in  1917,  to  ob.'^truct  recruiting,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  act  of  June  15.  1917  Their 
offense  was  the  publication  of  12 
articles  to  the  general  effect  that  the 
United  States  was  in  the  vrong  and  giv- 
ing false  and  hypocritical  reasons  for  its 
course.  In  affirming  the  conviction.  Jus- 
tice Holmes  declared— at  page  208: 

The  first  amendment  while  prohibiting 
legislation  against  free  speech  as  such  can- 
not have  been,  and  obviously  was  not,  in- 
tended to  give  Immunity  for  every  possible 


"Quoted  In  Wallace  Mendelson.  'Justice 
Black  and  Frankfurter:  Conflict  in  the 
Court,"  University  of  Chicago  Press.  1961, 
p    115. 


use  of  language  •  *  •  We  venture  to  be- 
lieve that  neither  Hamilton  nor  Madison, 
nor  any  other  competent  person,  then  or 
later,  ever  supposed  that  to  make  criminal 
the  counseling  of  a  murder  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  Congress  would  b€  an  unconstitu- 
tional   interference   with  free  speech 

Justice  Holmes  further  p>ointed  out.  at 
page  210.  that  "the  conspiracy  is  the 
ci  ime,  and  that  is  one  however  diverse 
its  objects  '" 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  thai  what  Jus- 
tice Black,  and  indeed  many  others,  fail 
to  apprehend  is  that  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  United  Slates  is  a  secret 
conspiratorial  organization  a  tentacle  of 
the  world  Communist  conspiracy,  the 
corrupted  speech  of  whose  members  is 
intertwined  with  and  subservient  to  pur- 
posive action,  tuned  in  concert  at  the 
direction  and  control  of  a  foreign  p>ower 
which  regards  the  United  Slates  as  its 
enemy,  and  works  ceaselessly  toward  the 
destruction  of  this  free  society,  employ- 
ing all  means  toward  that  end  including 
fspionage,  sabotage,  deceit,  murder,  ter- 
rorism and  violence  These  are  not  mat- 
ters of  mere  individual  "belief"  or  "dis- 
sent"— which,  of  course,  the  Communists 
would  have  u>  believe — but  acts  and  con- 
duct, a  "gangmg-up  that  no  civilized 
community  can  tolerate  or  endure. 

This  IS  the  congressional  finding  This 
IS  the  evidence  adduced  before  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board.  This 
is  what  the  Communists  themselves  de- 
note the  nature  of  their  organization  to 
be  For  example,  the  Communist  Inter- 
nationale. December  1  1933,  early  ear- 
ned instructions  to  international  party 
groups  upon  the  basic  principles  of  il- 
legal work,  and  leaders  were  reminded 
that  "conspiracy  is  a  supremely  organi- 
zational concept  If  you  hear  complaints 
about  the  lack  of  conspiracy  in  the 
cadres  of  this  or  that  party,  it  means 
that  the  party  s  system  of  work,  of  lead- 
ership, and  of  education  of  cadres  are 
no  good  " 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
Commimist  propaganda  and  agitation 
are  not  aimed  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
the  democratic  process  of  free  and  op>en 
di.<;cussion  or  the  orderly  evolution  of 
our  society  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
tactics  employed  in  aid  of  Soviet  imperi- 
alism, calculated  not  to  improve  or  re- 
form our  free  society,  but  to  inspire  in- 
ternal disorder,  to  recruit  adherents  to 
the  conspiracy,  to  create  and  strengthen 
revolutionary  organizations  preparatory 
to  the  seizure  of  political  power  which 
IS  to  be  accomplished  not  by  constitu- 
tional means  or  at  the  ballot  box,  but  by 
deceit  and  violence,  and  in  that  way  to 
impo.'^e  upon  the  majority  of  our  people 
the  will  of  a  morbid  and  fanatic  minor- 
ity. 

The  function  and  mission  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  has  been  well  summarized 
by  the  learned  historian,  Stefan  T  Pos- 
sony,  professor  of  international  politics 
at  Georgetown  University: 

Conventional  political  parties  are  loose  or- 
ganizations designed  to  win  elections  Com- 
munist parties  are  revolutionary,  paramil- 
itary, or  military  machines,  designed  for 
conflict,  violence,  and  social  fission  While 
Communist  parties,  like  other  political  or- 
ganizations, have  patronage  and  election 
functions,  Uiey  are  primarily  what  Selznlck 


calls  combat  parties  or  organizational 
weapons  Whether  Communist  parties  are 
operating  singly  or  in  conjunction  with  other 
parties  of  a  similar  type,  whether  they  op- 
erate openly  or  clandestinely,  they  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  worldwide  Communist 
military  and  nonmllltary  effort 

Tlie  primary  mission  of  the  Communist 
armed  forces  is  to  defeat  the  armed  forces 
ol  the  non -Communist  powers  The  primary 
mission  ol  Communist  parties  is  to  weaken 
and  disorganize  the  rear  of  anti-Communist 
armed  forces  and  to  destroy  their  Inner  co- 
hesion While  the  specific  mission  of  the 
Communist  armed  force,  like  that  of  any 
other  armed  force,  is  physical  and  military 
destruction,  the  broad  mission  of  Com- 
munist parties  (and  their  subsidiary  organ- 
izations! is  the  political,  social,  economical 
and  f)sychological  paralysis  and  fission  ol 
anti-Commuiiist  states  and  coalitions. 

The  specific  functions  of  Communist 
parties  can  l>e  divided  into  three  broad  cate- 
gories organization,  deplo>Tnent  and  op- 
erfitions 

•  •  •  •  • 

i3i  The  operations  of  Communist  parties 
may  be  divided  into  four  broad  categories: 
Intelligence,  normiilitary.  paramilitary,  and 
nuiitary  activities. 

(at  Intelligence  operations:  collection  of 
infurmatlon.  transmission  to  local  collection 
P'jlnts,  transmission  to  the  political  and  mili- 
tan,-  command  posts  of  International  com- 
munism, dissemination  of  misinformation 
and  disinlormation.  and  deception  and 
double  deception 

(bi  Nonmllltary  operations  agitation  and 
propaganda,  character  assassination  and 
building  up  of  individuals,  antlmilit&rism 
and  defeatism,  economic  warfare.  Inclusive 
slowdowns,  strikes,  political  warfare.  Inclu- 
sive elections  and  diplomacy,  policy  sabotage. 
subversion,  disintegration  of  hostile  organi- 
zations, and  provocation. 

(ci  Paramilitary  operations:  retail  sabo- 
tage, mass  sabotage.  Individual  terror,  mass 
terror,  demonstrations,  coups  de  main,  riots, 
and  guerrilla   undertakings 

(di  Military  operations  auxiliary  military 
missions,  for  ex.tmple,  scouts,  couriers,  slg- 
n.Hlmen,  disobedience,  desertion,  rebellion. 
mutiny,  breakoff  of  military  units  and  their 
incorporation  into  revolutionary  forces,  at- 
tacks by  revolutionary  forces,  partisan  and 
irregular  warfare,  uprisings,  local  nationwide, 
independently,  or  in  support  of  Red  army, 
civil  war 

In  riddltion  to  their  main  functions.  Com- 
munist Parties  devote  great  attention  to  the 
control  of  their  members  and  their  opera- 
tions. 

In  fine.  then.  Just  as  the  Navy  is  the  force 
waging  naval  warfare,  the  Communist  Party 
is  the  force  waging  social  ttsslon  warfare. 
To  phrase  it  differently:  The  Armed  Forces 
wage  front  warfare,  the  Commvinist  Party, 
rear  warfare  Together  with  the  conven- 
tional military  force,  the  Communist  P.irties, 
are  Integral  parts  of  the  Soviet  conflict  ma- 
chine, components  of  a  machine  responsive 
to  the  nature  and  needs  of  modern  total 
war.  which  consists  of  front  and  rear  war- 
fare. Not  only  with  atomic  weapons  Is  this 
war  fought  but  with  military  forces  and  so- 
cial fission  organizations.  Modern  war  is  a 
conflict  between  political  structures  and  or- 
ganized societies  The  Communist  Party  is 
a  machine  designed  for  use  in  a  war  in  which 
the  front  is  everywhere." 

On  June  5,  1961.  concurrently  with  the 
decision  in  the  Communist  Party  case. 


P 


'Stefan  T  Possony.  "A  Century  of  Con- 
flict Communist  Techniques  of  World  Rev- 
olution. '  Chicago.  Regnery,  1953.  quoted  In 
"The  Communist  Conspiracy."  pt.  I.  p.  14  ff., 
H.  Rept  No  2240,  84th  Cong  .  2d  sess..  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 
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the  Supreme  Court  announced  its  deci- 
sion in  the  case  of  Julius  Irving  Scales, 
whose  conviction  under  the  Smith  Act  as 
a  "purposive  and  active  member"  of  the 
Communist  Party  was  affirmed.  Scales 
was  the  chairman  of  the  North  and 
South  Carolina  Districts  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  the  United  States.  Among 
other  things,  he  recruited  new  members 
into  the  party,  promoted  and  advanced 
the  education  of  selected  young  party 
members  in  the  theory  and  practices  of 
communism  undertaken  at  secret 
schools,  in  one  of  which  he  was  the  di- 
rector. At  the  school  of  which  Scales 
was  a  director,  students  were  told  of  the 
party  program  and  necessity  for  placing 
Communists  in  key  industrial  positions. 
In  Scales'  presence,  students  at  the 
school  had  been  shown  how  to  kill  a  per- 
son with  a  pencil,  a  device  described  as 
a  handy  weapon  on  a  picket  line,  for  one 
could,  and  I  quote  from  the  evidence, 
"just  take  the  pencil  and  place  it  simply 
in  the  palm  of  your  hand  so  that  the 
back  will  rest  against  the  base  of  the 
thumb,  and  then  we  were  to  take  t  and 
the  person,  and  give  a  quick  jab  so  that 
it  would  penetrate  through  here,  and 
enter  the  heart,  and  then  if  we  could  not 
do  that,  we  just  take  it  and  jab  it  at 
the  base  of  the  throat."  Other  evidence 
showed  Scales  made  several  statements 
and  distributed  literature  containing 
implicating  passages.  Scales,  for  ex- 
ample, explained  to  one  witness  that  the 
Communists  in  this  coimtry  would  have 
to  start  the  revolution,  and  would  have 
to  continue  fighting  it.  but  that  the  So- 
viet Union  would  aid  the  Communist 
Party  in  this  endeavor;  and  that  "if  the 
United  States  declared  war  on  the  Com- 
munists in  their  revolution,  then  the 
Soviet  Union  would  land  troops,  and  he 
said  that  would  be  a  bloody  time  for  all." 
Now.  I  pause  to  inquire.  Is  this  the  con- 
duct of  a  "political  party"?  Is  this  dis- 
cussion of  "political  affairs"? 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that,  with 
all  this  evidence  before  them.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  and  Justices  Black,  Douglas, 
and  Brennan  again  dissented  in  the 
Scales  case,  just  as  they  did  in  the  Com- 
munist Party  case,  decided  the  same 
day.  But  in  the  Scales  case.  Justice 
Douglas  based  his  dis.sent  on  the  ground 
of  the  first  amendment,  which  he  now- 
said  prohibited  Congress  from  outlaw- 
ing "membership  in  a  political  party  or 
similar  association  merely  because  one 
of  the  philosophical  tenets  of  that  group 
is  that  existing  governments  should  be 
overthrown  by  force  at  some  distant  time 
in  the  future  when  circumstances  may 
permit."  Oh,  Consistency!  Thy  name 
Is  not  Douglas,  nor  is  it  Black.  Justice 
Douglas  had  that  very  same  day — in 
the  Communist  Party  case — subscribed 
to  ju.=;t  the  contrary.  I  repeat,  in  part, 
what  he  there  said: 

The  Bill  of  Rights  w,^s  designed  to  give 
fullest  play  to  the  exchmice  and  di.'^sem, na- 
tion of  Ideas  that  touch  the  politics,  cul- 
ture, and  other  aspects  of  our  life.  When 
rn  organization  is  used  by  a  foreign  power 
to  make  advances  here,  questions  of  security 
are  raised  beyond  the  ken  of  disputation  and 
debate  between  the  people  resident  here. 
Espionage,  business  activities,  formation  of 
ce:is  for  subversion,  as  well  as  the  exercise 
of   first   amendment   rights,    are    then    used 


to  pry  open  our  society  and  make  Intrusion 
of  a  foreign  power  easy.  These  machina- 
tions of  a  foreign  power  add  additional  ele- 
ments to  free  speech  Just  as  marching  up 
and  down  adds  something  to  picketing  that 
goes  beyond  free  speech. 

On  the  other  hand.  Justice  Brennan 
demonstrates  how  to  kill  two  buds  with 
one  stone.  Sharing  the  evident  personal 
prejudices  of  hi.s  minority  colleagues 
against  legislation  designed  to  control 
Communist  activities,  and  seeking  to  im- 
pose these  prejudices  upon  the  Congress, 
he  gave  a  curious  and  novel  turn  to  his 
dissent  in  the  Scales  case.  He  found 
that  section  4f »  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act — which  extended  immunity  to  mem- 
bership per  se  in  the  Communist  Party — 
legislated  immunity  from  prosecution 
under  the  broader  membership  clause  of 
the  Smith  Act  and  suspended,  although 
it  did  not  repeal,  operation  of  that  clause. 
A  reading  of  both  acts  will  evidence  the 
patent  absurdity  of  this  position,  but 
nonetheless  Justice  Brennan  thought 
that  there  "clearly"  emerged  from  sec- 
tion 4(f>  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
"a  congressional  decision"  to  extend 
immunity  from  prosecution  under  the 
Smith  Act  clause.  If  this  was  so  clear. 
I  wonder  why  five  other  Justices  did  not 
see  it.  And  he  voided  the  Smith  Act 
clause  on  the  basis  of  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act.  an  act  which  he  concurrently 
declared  void.  I  must  confess  that  I 
cannot  follow  this  winding  course.  Nor 
would  I  understand  how  the  Congress 
could  presumably  intend  to  void  a  live 
act  by  a  dead  one,  and  thus  kill  both. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  issues  and 
these  are  the  facts.  Now  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  fate  or  future  of  the  United 
States  hangs  upon  these  decisions.  But 
I  do  behcve  that  the  effort  of  Congress 
to  provide  a  sound  legislative  base — 
carefully  and  fairly  designed  to  insure 
the  safety  of  our  free  society,  in  the  due 
exercise  of  constitutional  duty  and  pre- 
rogative— must  not  be  frustrated  either 
by  undisciplined  judicial  veto  or  execu» 
tive  ineptness.  especially  in  these  days 
of  challenge  and  crisis  when  powerful 
enemies  within  and  without  seek  to 
bring  us  down.  Even  the  mighty  oak 
will  fall  by  repeated  chips  taken  from 
its  sturdy  trunk.  Our  courage,  our 
patience  and  our  wi.sdom  will  meet  grim 
tests  in  the  days  that  lie  ahead.  Our 
country  stands  as  a  beacon  of  humanity 
in  troubled  seas.  This  light  must  not 
fail.  The  byplay  and  sophistry  of 
friendlier  days  is  not  appropriate  to  the 
hour.  To  preserve  unto  our  people  and 
all  mankind  the  victories  of  the  human 
spirit  won  for  us  by  generations  of  good 
and  brave  men.  is  our  noble  and  imj^era- 
tive  task,  and  for  that  purpose  we  must 
keep  strong  the  heart  of  America. 


WHEAT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Housei 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend! 
my  remarks.  j 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  th-  request  of  the  gentleman 
f  r' m  Kan  a=i' 

There  was  nn  objection. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  have  joined  with  several  of  my  col- 


leagues in  introducing  a  bill  which  will 
provide  for  permanent  wiieat  legisla- 
tion using  bushels  instead  of  acres  as 
a  means  of  limiting  the  quantity  of 
wheat  moving  into  the  marketplace. 
This  is  the  program  developed  and 
sponsored  by  the  National  Association 
of  Wheat  Growers,  the  National  Grange, 
and  the  National  Farmers  Union. 

We  have  seen  the  supplies  of  wheat 
gradually  building  up  over  the  past  few 
years,  until  now  we  have  a  supply  more 
than  double  our  needs  for  next  year. 
Even  with  the  reduced  allotment  in  ef- 
fect for  the  1962  crop  year,  we  have  no 
absolute  assurance  tliat  the  carryover 
will  be  reduced  next  year.  If  we  have 
average  weather  conditions,  we  could 
expect  a  reduction  in  production  in  1962 
as  a  result  of  the  legislation  recently 
passed  by  the  Congress.  But  if  we 
should  have  another  bumper  crop  year 
like  1958.  I  seriously  doubt  if  production 
will  be  reduced  below  demand  Only  by 
changing  over  to  bushel  quotas  can  we 
be  sure  that  wheat  marketings  will  not 
exceed  effective  demand. 

Tliis  bill  is  designed  to  provide  for  an 
orderly  reduction  in  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  wheat  holdings  at  a  rate  of 
100  million  bushels,  or  more,  each  year 
by  restricting  the  quantity  of  wheat 
available  from  producers  for  food  and 
export.  In  addition,  it  will  provide 
wheat  producers  with  near  parity  prices 
for  primary  use  wheat — wheat  for  food 
and  export. 

A  national  wheat  requirement  for  pri- 
mary use — estimated  domestic  food  con- 
sumption and  exports,  less  the  quantity 
to  be  withdrawn  from  CCC  stocks 
would  be  apportioned  through  States 
and  counties  to  farms.  Wheat  could  be 
processed  into  food  products  or  exported 
only  if  certified  to  be— first,  within  the 
farm  primary  use  share;  second,  pur- 
cha.sod  from  CCC;  or  third,  in  the  nor- 
mal channels  of  trade  on  July  1.  1963. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  to  market  pri- 
mary use  wheat  within  a  farm  share, 
the  producer  would  be  required  to  re- 
tire tillable  acreage  equal  to  10  percmt 
of  his  wheat  base  acreage — as  defined 
in  the  bill — without  compensation.  If 
a  general  land  retirement  program  is  in 
effect,  the  producer  would  be  required 
to  place  20  percent  of  the  wheat  base 
acreage  in  it  to  the  extent  funds  avail- 
able for  such  a  program   permit. 

Price  support  at  not  less  than  75  per- 
cent of  parity  would  be  provided  as  an 
aid  to  orderly  marketing  only  on  the 
farm  share  of  primary  u.se  wheat. 
Wheat  withdrawn  from  CCC  stocks  for 
primary  use  could  not  be  sold  by  the 
CCC  at  less  than  parity. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  to  be  with- 
drawn from  CCC  stocks  each  year  is 
<a)  150  million  bushels  in  196?  and  100 
million  bushels  in  each  succeeding  year 
until  desired  level  is  reached.  plus'<b) 
one-half  the  quantity  in  excess  of  450 
million  bushels  exported  as  wheat  or 
wheat  products.  Thus,  if  exports  for 
1963  were  estimated  to  equal  1961  ex- 
ports of  675  million  bushels,  the  quantity 
to  be  withdrawn  from  CCC  stocks  in 
1963  would  be  'ai  150  million  bushels, 
plus  fbi  one-h?lf  '675-450'  or  112  5  mil- 
lion bushels,  or  a  total  of  262  million 
bushels  withdrawn. 
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This  program  has  many  advantages 
over  the  present  acreage  control  pro- 
gram First  and  foremost,  it  provides  a 
niechanifm  for  an  orderly  reduction  in 
CCC  stocks,  and  shifts  the  responsibility 
for  storage  of  any  surplus  production 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  the  individual  producer,  thus  resulting 
in  significant  savings  to  the  American 
taxpayer. 

Second,  and  almost  of  equal  impor- 
tance. U  will  encourage  the  production 
of  higher  quality  wheat.  Under  piesent 
acreage  programs,  a  producer  has  a 
market  for  all  of  the  prodacuon  on  hi.s 
allotted  acres — either  to  the  trade  or  the 
Cammodity  Credit  Corporation.  Thas 
his  incentive  is  to  produce  the  maximum 
number  of  bushels  on  his  allotment.  In 
contrat.t,  under  the  bushel  pro^'ram.  each 
producer  has  a  limited  number  of  bush- 
els to  s<.ll  into  the  market  for  food  and 
export.  Thus  ins  inc«nlive  is  to  produce 
the  highest  quality  possible  in  order  to 
receive  the  most  dollars  for  this  limited 
quantity. 

In  a  similar  manner,  since  only  a  lim- 
ited volume  of  wheat  will  flow  through 
trade  channels,  warehou.semcn  and  sub- 
terminal  operators  will  tend  to  select  the 
highest  quality  possible  to  ship  forward 
to  mills  or  exporters.  This  would  be  a 
big  step  foi-ward  in  uperadinp  the  wheat 
moving  into  world  markets,  and  thus 
Increase  demand  for  U.S.  grown  wheat 

T^ese  are  benefits  to  the  consuming 
public  and  to  the  taxpayers.  Tliis  pro- 
gram is  equally  beneficial  to  our  farmer?. 
Under  this  plan,  each  producer  can  grow 
the  crop  best  adapted  to  his  individual 
farm,  without  artificially  restricting  the 
acreage  of  a  single  crop,  and  thus  forc- 
ing the  farmer  to  grow  a  crop  on  the  bal- 
ance of  his  land  for  which  the  land,  or 
the  producer's  machiner>-,  may  not  be  so 
well  adapt<?d. 

The  only  limitation  placed  on  the 
wheat  farmer  is  in  the  quantity  which 
he  can  narket.  plus — and  this  is  very 
important — a  requirement  that  he  retire 
at  least  10  percent  of  his  wheat  base 
acres.  The  wheatprowers  have  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  retire  this  acre- 
age at  no  cost  to  the  Government. 

They  do  this  because  they  realize  the 
fallacy  of  the  policy  of  limiting  acreace 
of  a  single  crop,  and  then  planting  the 
remainder  of  the  land  to  a  competing 
crop.  Under  this  plan,  the  reduction  in 
wheat  acres  will  not  bo  devoted  to  other 
feed  grains,  a.<;  has  been  the  case  in  past 
years.  In  petting  their  own  house  in 
order,  the  wlieatgrowers  are  anxiou.^  that 
they  not  create  chaos  in  the  markets  of 
producers  of  other  commodities  I  mifht 
add  that  to  my  knowledge  the  wheat- 
growers  are  the  only  commodity  group 
to  express  a  willincness  to  retire  aci^e- 
at'f  without  payment. 

The  other  unique  provision  of  this  pro- 
gram is  that  the  wheat  producers  are  not 
looking  to  the  Government  to  provide  a 
market  for  their  crop.  All  they  are  seek- 
ing is  a  means  for  self-control  of  mar- 
ketings so  that  they  can  receive  a  fair 
price  for  their  produce  in  the  market- 
place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  wheat  program  provided  in  this 


bill  is  tlie  ultimate  answer  to  the  per- 
ennial wheat  problem. 


FEDERAL  RESER\'T:  NOW  FANNING 
FIRES  OF  BANK  MERGER  ACTIV- 
ITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.'^e.  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  IMr.  P.'»tm.\n1  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday.  September  6.  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  approved  Uk-  merger  of 
two  New  York  banks — the  Manufactur- 
ers Trust  Co  and  the  Hanover  Bank — 
to  form  tlie  fourth  largest  in  the  world. 
This  followed  hard  on  the  heels  of  the 
Comj>tro:ier  of  the  Currency's  approval 
the  previous  week  of  tlie  merger  of  Con- 
tinental Illinois  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  with 
City  National  Bank  &;  Trust  Co.  to  create 
the  largest  bank  in  Chicago,  and  liie 
ninth  lar-gest  in  thv  country. 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Gidneys 
action  opened  the  floodgates  arid  tore 
a,sui-.der  the  so-called  accord  among 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  to  hold  up  any  new  bank 
mergers  E>cnding  the  outcome  of  test 
cases  m  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Lexing- 
ton Ky. 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr  Gidney's  ac- 
tion— taken  m  the  face  of  oppo.sition 
to  the  Chicago  bank  merger  expressed 
by  the  Federal  Reserve,  the  Federal  De- 
po.sit  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the 
Attorney  General— was  the  "break"  the 
banks  had  been  looking  for.  Apparently, 
the  pres.sures  .shifted  immediately  to  the 
Federal  Resers-e  Board  and  two  New 
York  banks  drove  throuch  approval  by 
the  Board  of  this  new  giant  bank  merger 
in  New  York. 

FTTTE.M.    RFSERVE    M.\KrS    DEC  I«:inN    FIR«T.    GIVES 
REASONS    LATER — IE     EVER 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  doing  some 

investigating  in  this  matter  and  find  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  made  its  de- 
cision to  approve  the  merger  of  these  two 
New  York  banks  without  is.suing  any 
opinion  or  analysis  showing  why  it  con- 
cluded that  the  merger  had  no  tmdue  ad- 
verse competitive  effects.  La.<:t  Friday, 
two  days  after  the  n:erger  was  approved 
by  the  Board.  I  requested  a  copy  of  the 
Board's  opinion  and  am  deeply  disturbed 
to  find  that  it  was  not  yet  complete.  I 
still  have  not  rccci\ed  a  copy. 

Of  course,  occasionally  courts  issue 
opinions  without  supporting  written  or 
oral  opinion.',  and  then  wait  for  a  spell 
before  issuing  their  full  opinions.  But 
here  a  serious  problem  is  presented.  I 
rather  imagine  that  the  antitrust  di- 
vision should  see  the  reasoning  upon 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  based  its 
conclusion  that  this  merger  v.as  not 
detrimental  to  competition.  I  imagine, 
too.  that  the  antitrust  division  and  the 
pubhc  would  like  to  know  why  it  is  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  could  conclude  that 
the  merger  of  the  two  Chicago  banks 
forming  the  country's  ninth  largest 
bank  was  bad  for  competition  but  that 
the  merger  of  the  two  New  Yoi  k  banks — 
to  form  the  fourth  largest  bank  in  the 


world — had  no  such  adverse  effects  on 
c;mp:tition. 

FEDERAL    RESERVE    ACTS    BEHIND    CLOSED    DOORS 

The  Strange  fact  is  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  had  the  Manufactur- 
ers-Hanover merger  under  consideration 
since  January  of  this  year.  Last  May 
the  Department  of  Jtistice  notified  th3 
Federal  Rejserve  that  the  merger  might 
violate  the  antitrust  laws.  The  Federal 
Reserve  remained  silent  regarding  its 
attitude  toward  the  merger,  but  sud- 
denly on  Wednesday.  September  6.  after 
what  the  Anierican  Banker  called  "a 
surprise  move  following  an  all-dav 
closed  hearing  at  which  leading  officials 
of  the  banks  urged  support  of  the 
planned  junction." 

The  Board  approved  the  proposed 
merger. 

To  quote  further  from  the  American 
Banker; 

Appearing  at  the  FRB  hearing?,  behind 
closed  doors  were  Horace  C.  Flanlgan.  chair- 
man: Charles  J.  Stewart,  president,  and  Dr. 
Gabriel  Hauge.  chairman,  finance  commit- 
tee, ali  of  Manufacturers;  William  S.  Gray, 
chairman,  and  R  E  McNeill.  Jr..  president, 
both  ol  Hanover,  and  counsel  for  both  banks. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  repre- 
.sentatives  of  the  Antitrust  Division  were 
not  invit.ed  to  this  hearing.  Only  the 
advocates  of  the  merger — the  banking 
ofiBcials  vitally  interested  in  seeing  it  ap- 
proved were  present  before  the  Board. 
The  meeting  was  closed  to  the  public. 

E.\KK.o    MERGE    QLTCKiT 

Shortly  after  the  hearing  adjourned, 
and  while  the  bankers  were  on  their  way 
back  to  New  Yoik  City,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  issued  its  approval.  Just  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Chicago  bank  merger 
the  preceding  week,  the  New  York  bank- 
ers acted  swiftly  to  complete  the  merger 
before  the  Antitrust  Division  could  act. 
This  was  graphically  descril)ed  by  the 
New  York  Times  of  September  8  as 
foKows: 

In  addition,  the  banks  undoubtedly  moved 

swiftly  to  forestall  any  attempt  by  the  De- 
partment if  Justice  to  throw  a  roadblock  in 
the  way  of  the  merger. 

The  Department  of  Justice  made  a 
last -minute  effort  to  forestall  the  merger 
of  the  tTTo  New  York  banks,  but  was  un- 
successful, just  as  it  was  in  Chicago  the 
previous  week.  According  to  the  New 
York  Times.  September  10: 

T>ie  speed  with  which  both  Manufacturers 
and  Hanover  acted,  plus  the  Chicago  preco- 
dpn*.  m."ide  it  difficuU,  if  not  impossible.  f'->r 
the  Department  to  step  in  to  block  the  New 
York  merger. 

T:^'ds.  once  again  the  sequence  of 
events  was  repeated.  A  Government 
banking  avithority — this  time  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board — ajjproved  a  major 
bank  merger.  Tlic  banks  quickly  moved 
to  put  tlic  merger  iiito  cflfect.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  sought  to  enjoin  the 
merger.  The  banks  pleaded  that  the  re- 
straining order  had  a  deletenotis  effect. 
The  Court  permitted  the  merger  to  go 
ahead,  and  tins  morning  anotiier  hear- 
ing is  to  be  held,  at  which  the  banks 
must  .«-how  why  a  teinporary  injunction 
should  not  be  granted  against  the  merger. 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  S  STANDARDS  IN 
MEASURING    COMPETITION? 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  conclude  from  all 
that  has  gone  on  in  the  bank  merger 
field  for  the  past  several  years — and  par- 
ticularly in  the  past  2  weeks — that  our 
appointed  banking  authorities  really 
have  little  or  no  interest  in  preserving 
competition  in  the  banking  business.  It 
is  only  with  great  reluctance  that  they 
examine  into  questions  of  competition 
when  a  merger  is  proposed. 

I  have  challenged  Mr.  Gidney  and 
asked  for  his  resignation  because  it  is 
clear  that  he  favors  monopoly  in  the 
banking  business — not  competition. 
Now  I  wonder  what  the  position  of  Mr. 
William  McChesney  Martin  is  in  this 
regard.  What  were  the  opinions  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors? I  understand  a  vote  was  taken 
regarding  the  Chicago  bank  merger 
among  the  Board  members?  How  many 
voted  in  favor  of  the  merger  and  how- 
many  opposed  it? 

What  were  the  votes  on  the  New  York 
bank  merger?  How  many  of  the  Board 
members  favored  this,  and  how  many 
opposed  it?  These  facts  have  not  been 
revealed  to  the  public. 

According  to  Washington  Banktrends: 

Even  blase  officials  of  this  Government 
city  were  jolted  with  agency  decisions  per- 
mitting two  big  banks  to  merge  all  within 
approximately  10  days.  The  Reserve  Board's 
approval  of  the  Manufacturers-Hanover  con- 
solidation which  was  to  be  effective  on  Fri- 
day at  3  o'clock  to  possibly  thwart  action  by 
Justice  followed  hard  on  the  consolidation  of 
the  Continental-Chicago  national  banks. 
The  latter  won  a  delaying  action  through 
the  courts.  The  New  York  merger  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Reserve  Board  on  September 
6  and  without  revealing  the  names  of  the 
Governors  who  voted  for  or  against  it. 
There  were  dissents.  Governor  Robertsons 
record   against  such   mergers  Is  in  evidence. 

THE    FEDERAL    RESERVE    SHOULD    ISSUE    OPINIONS 
TO    THE    PUBLIC 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  disturbed  by 
the  covert  approach  to  these  matters 
taken  by  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  The  pub- 
lic is  entitled  to  know  the  facts  and 
analyses  on  which  they  base  their  con- 
clusions that  one  merger  is  bad  and  an- 
other one  good.  Government  must  op- 
erate in  a  goldfish  bowl.  The  acts  and 
decisions  of  Government  officials  are  not 
above  and  beyond  the  scrutiny  of  the 
people.  The  Federal  Reserve  may  feel 
that  it  is  separate  and  apart  from  the 
Government.  It  may  feel  that  it  can  op- 
erate like  our  big  corporations — beyond 
the  surveillance  of  the  public.  But  this 
must  be  changed.  The  Federal  Reserve 
is  not  a  private  club.  It  must  act  in  the 
public  interest.  And  its  actions  must  be 
explained  to  the  public.  Secrecy  has  no 
place  in  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. 

Under  the  Banking  Act  of  1960,  the 
Board  of  Governors  is  required  to  in- 
clude in  its  annual  report  its  approvals 
or  disapprovals  of  mergers.  There  may 
be  no  statutory  compulsion  for  the  Board 
to  issue  well-documented  opinions  in  re- 
gard to  bank  mergers  at  the  time  it 
makes  its  decision  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove. But  the  Federal  Re.serve  is  a 
quasi-judicial   body   and   I   would  think 


that,  in  the  public  interest,  it  should  issue 
opinions  at  the  time  of  handing  down  its 
decision  on  merger  matters. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  there  are 
seven  members  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, there  might  even  be  majority  and 
minority  opinions  issued  in  these  mat- 
ters. It  is  only  through  a  full  disclosui  e 
of  the  facts  developed  by  the  Boa:d 
which  led  to  its  opinions  that  the  pubhc 
can  know  the  standards  of  competition 
observed  by  the  Federal  Reserve. 

STANDARDS     FOLLOWED     BY     FEDERAL     RESERVE     I N 
CHICAGO     MERC.EK 

I  have  discussed  at  some  length  in  the 
Record  of  September  6,  beginning  at 
page  18304,  the  way  in  which  the  Anti- 
trust Division  was  checkmated  by  the 
approval  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency in  its  attempt  to  get  a  temporaiy 
restraining  order  to  forestall  the  Chicago 
bank  merger.  The  Antitrust  Division 
secured  from  the  Board  of  Governors  the 
Board's  report  on  the  competitive  effect 
of  the  Chicago  bank  merger  and  sub- 
mitted it  into  evidence  in  connection 
with  the  proceedings.  However,  al- 
though the  Board's  report  constituted  a 
strong  prima  facie  showing,  this  was 
disregarded  by  the  district  court  and  the 
approval  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency was  the  governing  factor  con- 
sidered by  the  court  in  rejecting  the 
Government's  effort  to  hold  up  the 
merger. 

Some  significant  facts  were  shown  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  report.  The  geo- 
graphic markets  served  by  the  two  merg- 
ing banks  were  examined :  competition 
between  the  two  institutions  was  ana- 
lyzed in  terms  of  the  trade  each  handled 
with  individuals,  partnerships,  and  cor- 
porations: the  extent  of  the  competition 
between  them  for  correspondent  bank 
deposits,  and  for  deposits  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  other  public  funds  were  con- 
sidered. The  Board  found  that  there 
were  48  common  borrowers  of  both  In- 
stitutions, with  loans  totaling  $118  8 
million  in  Continental  and  $23  2  million 
in  City  National.  As  the  Board  report 
points  out,  "of  the.se  related  customers, 
seven  had  loans  in  amounts  of  SI  million 
or  more  from  each  of  the  banks  and  may 
be  placed  within  the  category  of  national 
borrowers." 

The  Board's  report  indicated  tliat 
there  were  379  common  demand  de- 
positors with  deposits  of  some  $274  mil- 
hon  in  Continental  and  ,S67  million  in 
City  National.  There  were  1.200  com- 
mon time  depositors  with  deposits  of 
$3.2  million  in  Continental  and  $2,8 
million  in  City  National. 

After  examining  a  wide  variety  of  ni^,- 
tcrs,  the  Board  concluded:  1 

The  proposed  merger  of  the  second  ai]d 
sl.xth  largest  banks  in  the  | Chicago]  area 
would  .substantially  lessen  both  existing  aa)d 
potential  competition.  As  both  banks  serve 
similar  clientele,  the  elimination  of  the 
smaller  bank  would  remove  an  alternative 
source  of  competitive  credit  and  deposit 
facilities  as  well  as  terminate  its  future 
capability  for  growth  and  enhanced  com- 
petitive capacity.  The  competitive  position 
of  the  applicant,  already  one  of  two  domi- 
nant banks  In  the  city,  would  be  strengthi- 
ened  As  a  con.sequence  the  preservation  of 
effective  competition  in  the  area  would  be 
more  difficult. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  REPORTS  ON  NEW  YoHiv 
MERGER  NOT  AVAILABLE  TO  BE  COM-^ARED  WIl  H 
ITS    REPORT    ON    CHICAGO    MERCER 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  yet  have  the 
Federal  Reserve  Boards  report  on  llie 
New  York  bank  merger,  so  we  cannot 
make  a  direct  compari.son  of  the  stand- 
ards which  were  followed  in  the  two 
ca.ses.  All  we  can  do  for  the  time  be:ng 
IS  wonder  why  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Board  of  Governors  disapproved  of  a 
bank  merger  in  Chicago  establishing  the 
ninth  largest  bank  in  the  country,  but 
approved  one  in  New  York  .setting  up  the 
fourth  largest  in  the  Nation  and  the 
world.  We  can  only  wonder  why  it  is 
that  the  Board  saw  no  deleterious  effect 
on  competition  in  a  merger  which,  as 
alleged  by  the  Attorney  General,  would 
result  in  an  increase  in  concentration  in 
the  hands  of  the  five  largest  banks  in 
New  York  City  from  70  to  75  percent  of 
the  total  deposits  for  all  banks  in  New- 
York  City  and  from  72  percent  to  77  per- 
cent of  the  total  commercial  bank  loans 
in  New  York  City. 

VEIL     MUST     BE    LIFTED     FROM     FEDERAL     RESERVE 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Reserve  and 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  are  issu- 
ing opinions  on  bank  mergers  which  have 
great  influence  over  the  comts,  and  for 
all  practical  purposes,  make  virtually 
impossible  the  efforts  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  prevent  the  scrambling  up 
of  the  business  of  the  merging  banks. 
As  a  result,  the  acquired  bank  will  prob- 
ably never  be  fully  restored  as  an  inde- 
pendent factor  in  competition.  Hence,  I 
make  the  following  proposals: 

First.  Both  the  Comptroller  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  should  hold  open  hear- 
ings in  which   oral   argument  is  heard. 

Second.  The  reports  submitted  by  the 
examiners  which  form  a  basis  for  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  Comptroller 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  should 
be  made  pubhc. 

Third.  After  a  full  hearmg,  where  all 
sides  may  be  heard,  including  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  Comptroller  or 
the  Board  should  issue  written  opinions. 
Under  Federal  Reserve  proceedings,  the 
votes  of  the  members  of  the  Board  should 
be  recorded,  and  majority  and  minority 
opinions  issued. 

Fourth.  The  merger  should  be  stayed 
for  30  days  pending  the  filing  of  anti- 
trust proceedings  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral where  the  Board  or  the  Comptroller 
has  given  its  a.oproval. 

This  is  a  program  which  will  remedy 
the  current  chaos  and  make  it  possible 
for  the  Antitrust  Division  to  effectively 
invoke  its  injunctive  powers.  This  is 
the  only  way  that  the  public  interest  can 
be  protected,  for  as  Comptroller  Gidney 
has  acknowledged,  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible to  restore  competition  in  the 
banking  business  by  a  divestiture,  once 
the  merger  has  been  permitted  to  take 
place. 


BETRAYAL  IN  THE  CONGO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Bruce  I  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 
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Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
meeting  an  invitation  to  appear  as  a 
guest  on  the  radio  program,  "Capi- 
tal Assignment."  I  made  the  statement 
that  I  would  request  an  investigation  by 
both  the  other  body  and  this  body  of 
the  Congress  into  developments  that  I 
consider  tragic  in  the  Congo.  At  that 
time  I  charged  that  the  US  State 
Department  by  its  mcredible  silence  is 
acquiescing  in  the  Communist  takeover 
of  the  Congo 

I  fully  realize  U^e  seriousness  of  that 
statement.  While  I  am  a  freshman  in 
Congress.  I  ha\  e  been  a  close  observer 
of  the  national  political  scene  as  a  news- 
man for  many,  many  years,  and  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  pressuie.  the  attacks, 
and  the  heat  that  come  upon  any  indi- 
vidual, over  the  years,  who  dares  raise 
the  question  of  the  failure  of  policy. 

I  make  no  charges  of  treason.  I  can- 
not prove  any.  I  smiply  say  that  over 
a  period  of  years  the  tragic  growth  of 
communism  and  its  victories  in  one  area 
after  aiiother  of  the  world  forms  a  con- 
sistent pattern. 

As  a  newsman  over  the  years,  I  heard 
the  anguished  voices  of  Congressmen,  of 
Senators,  the  Members  of  this  body  on 
both  sides  of  the  a.sle,  raised  in  warning 
of  evei.ls  that  were  taking  place  in  Po- 
land. Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  Hun- 
gary, Laos,  Cuba,  and  British  Guiana. 
Back  in  Indiana  we  heard  these  voices, 
and  even  more  deafening  was  the  silence 
of  tho.'ie  charged  with   responsibility. 

It  is  too  late  to  prevent  the  Commu- 
nist takeover  in  Cuba.  Yes,  it  is  too  late 
to  prevent  the  Communist  takeover  in 
British  Guiana  These  are  accomplished 
facts  Yet  there  were  those  m  this 
Hou-'^e  who  on  the  matter  of  Cuba,  while 
Fidel  Castro  was  still  in  Mexico,  rose  in 
this  Chamber  and  warned  about  him. 
about  "Che"  Guevara,  about  Raul  Cas- 
tro, about  the  motley  crew  of  trained 
Soviet  agents  who  were  around  Pidcl 
Castro,  and  they  were  met  with  the  si- 
lence of  those  in  position  to  act. 

It  is  no  pleasure  for  me  to  stand  here 
and  push  my.«:olf  into  this  area.  As  I 
say.  I  am  familiar  with  the  attacks  that 
have  been  made  over  the  years  against 
tho,se  who  do  this  But  when  I  became 
a  candidate  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  I  did  .so  with  no  reserva- 
tions and  with  no  limitations  upon  what 
one  miaht  be  called  upon  lo  do  in  ac- 
cordance With  one  s  b-.liefs  and  pnnci- 
ijles. 

I  realLze  there  is  a  frustration  in  talk- 
ing about  the  situation  when  I  do  so 
after  the  regular  order  of  business,  be- 
cause I  would  like  to  shout  from  the 
highest  platform  tliat  t.ie  Congo  is  go- 
ing into  the  hands  of  those  who  would 
destroy  it  If  this  Communist  takeover 
was  inevitable  I  would  not  have  risen 
today;  but  it  is  not.  It  is  being  done 
with  the  acquie.<;cence  of  American  lead- 
ership, of  silence;  it  is  being  done  with 
tiie  ta.x  dollars  of  American  citizens,  $32 
million  from  the  United  States  to  sup- 
j>ort  the  Communist  takeover  in  the 
Congo. 

You  say.  "Oh,  Congressman,  you  are 
e.xcited."  I  am  excited,  and  admit  it. 
But  it  is  a  concerned  excitement,  an 
excitement  that  I  cannot  possibly  de- 


scribe without  a  real  emotional  display 
on  my  part. 

Bit  by  bit  we  see  a  tide  that  is  creep- 
ing ever  closer  to  tlie  shores  of  the 
United  States  I  do  not  minimize  the 
crisis  in  Berhn — not  for  one  second.  I 
recognize  that  from  the  beginning  of 
the  setup  in  Berlin  the  risk  of  war  was 
there,  with  the  division  that  was  taking 
jilace  It  has  been  there  consi.ncntly 
It  is  still  there  today  Under  that  kind 
of  setup,  at  any  instant  a  war  could 
develop.  But,  I  also  recognize  and  have 
recognized  over  the  years  the  technique 
of  diver.sion  of  the  international  Com- 
mimist  movement  which  with  great  de- 
liberation centers  our  attention  in  one 
L'lven  spot  and  then  moves  elsewhere 
Oh,  what  a  beautiful  operation.  They 
did  it  in  the  seizure  of  China  They 
had  our  attention  centered  in  one  spot 
in  Europe  and  they  moved  with  the 
collaboration  of  Americans  for  the  con- 
quest of  China. 

What  has  al!  this  to  do  with  the 
Congo?  My  colleagues.  It  has  eveiything 
to  do  with  it  because  time  i-^  running  out, 
if  it  is  not  loo  late  already.  We  have 
3  to  4  weeks  at  the  most  in  which  to 
chanpe  our  disastrous  policy  in  the 
Congo  and  prevent  it  from  going  into 
the  hands  of  the  Communi.'=:ts. 

I  know  this  pattern  I  have  watched  it 
as  a  news  commentator  It  did  not  take 
any  crj'stal  ball  to  be  able  to  predict 
what  was  going  to  happen  in  Cuba.  I 
tried  as  one  citizen  with  a  microphone 
in  front  of  me  to  warn  in  that  area. 
Some  people  li.'^tcned  I  can  do  no  less 
than  at  least  raise  a  voice  of  warning  in 
a  release  I  have  already  given  to  every 
member  of  the  Committee  en  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  both  Sides  of  the  ai.^le. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  action  of  the 
.umior  Senator  from  Connecticut  in  the 
other  body,  who  on  Friday  of  last  week. 
the  same  day  of  my  statement  on  the 
Mutual  network  program,  issued  a  sim- 
ilar statement  without  any  collaboration 
With  me  whatsoever  and  then  who 
yesterday  in  the  Senate  introduced  a 
resolution  for  the  creation  of  a  select 
committee  of  the  Senate  right  now — 
not  tomorrow,  but  now— to  report  back 
by  January  2.  His  Senate  resolution 
called  for  an  appropriation  of  $75,000 
to  investigate  the  tragedy  that  is  taking 
place  in  the  Congo 

What  are  the  facts'  What  is  hap- 
pening in  the  Congo?  The  New  York 
Times  of  September  6  reported  from 
the  Belgrade  Conference  of  Neutrals, 
and  I  use  the  term  loosely,  that  CvTille 
Adoula.  the  new  Premier  of  the  Congo. 
spoke  out  of  both  sides  of  his  mouth  at 
the  neutralirt  conference. 

'While  he  was  critical  cf  the  Soviet 
Union's  resumption  of  atomic  testing,  he 
made  it  clear  that  h?  vould  follow  the 
policies  of  the  Inte  Fatnce  Lumumba.  In 
this  sentiment  he  was  joined  by  his 
deputy  premier,  Antcine  Gizenpa.  who 
was  former  df^puty  to  Lumumba  p.nd 
.•succeeded  that  Communist  puppet  in 
leading  a  Sovict-bacVed  ''ovrrnment  in 
Stanleyville,  In  Oriente  Province  of  the 
Congo. 

H-re  we  have  the  declaration  of  th? 
man  Adoula  himself,  placing  his  posi- 


tion on  the  world  scene  in  a  clear  light. 
He  will  continue  the  policies  of  Patrice 
Lumiimba. 

Thus,  we  can  only  expect  a  Congo 
regime  which  will  dram-  closer  and  closer 
to  the  Soviet  bloc 

This  is  the  regime  the  United  Nations 
is  supporting  in  its  Congo  operations — 
which  operations  are  heavily  financed  by 
American  money. 

In  the  Congo,  the  UN  has  actively. 
by  use  of  force,  been  attempting  to  crush 
the  independent  State  of  Katanga  led 
by  the  pro-Western.  Christian.  Moise 
Tshombe 

Our  State  Department  supports  this 
U.N.  policy,  and  so.  once  again,  we  see 
the  spectacle  where  our  money  is  used 
to  destroy  a  leader  who  is  Christian.  pro- 
Western,  and  pro-freedom — in  our 
camp — to  build  up  and  support  a  leader 
whose  oT^Ti  word.s  prove  him  to  be  in  the 
pro-Soviet  camp. 

This  morninL's  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  page  A-11  carries  a  story 
with  the  heading  "Tshombe  Charges 
UN  Pails  To  Protect  Aides." 

I  quote  from  the  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post; 

Ei  LSAPFTHviLi  E  Congo.  September  11-- 
Prfsldent  Molse  Tshombe  of  Katanga  tonight 
claimed  the  United  Nations  plans  to  end  the 
independence  of  his  breakaway  province  be- 
fore the  opening  of  its  General  Assembly 
session  September  19 

Tshombe  told  his  second  press  conference 
cf  the  day  that  'Katanga  is  Uie  object  of 
political  maneuvering  and  even  threats"  ty 
the  U.N, 

The  Katanpan  leader  called  the  conference 
as  he.ivily  armed  Katanpan  patrols  rumbled 
through  the  streets  of  Elisabeth ville  in  the 
face  of  mounting  tension  over  a  threatened 
.■showdown  between  the  Katangan  regime  and 
the  Central  Congolese   Government 

The  threat  developed  as  United  Nations 
Secretary  General  Dag  Hamnif.rskjold  pre- 
pared to  leave  New  "i'ork  Tliesday  for  Leo- 
p-'ldvlUe  at  the  invitation  of  the  Central 
Cruvernment . 

Tshombe  claimed  he  had  rejected  a  U.N. 
"ultimatum  ■  to  go  to  Leopoldville  today  or 
face    "grax-e  consequences  "• 

Remember  that  statement,  as  I  pro- 
reed   a  httle  later 

The  article  reads  further: 

However.  Conor  O'Brien,  chief  U.N.  repre- 
sentative in  Katanga,  told  reporters  he  did 
not  give  an  uitimatum  to  Tshombe  but  in- 
dlcated  it  would  be  preferable  if  the  Presi- 
der.t  went  to  I^er  poldville. 

Tshombe  said  Katanga  is  wUlmg  to  ne- 
gotiate with  Adoula's  government  anywliere 
except  L/Copoldville.  Four  Katangr.n  legU- 
Intors  recently  sent  to  the  Congolese  Na- 
tional Parliament  in  Leopoldville  h.'id  not 
had  their  freedom  guaranteed  by  the  U  N. 
as  promised,  he  said 

Two.  he  said.  Aed  Friday  to  Brazz^\UIe 
and  the  two  others  were  believed  to  be  hid- 
Ir.g.  Tshombe  said  his  government  has 
'  energetically  protested"  to   the  U.N. 

Now.  as  I  pointed  out.  in  the  Congo, 
the  pro-Western  Methodist.  Moise 
Tshombe,  has  consistently  raised  his 
voice  in  a  plea  to  the  Western  World. 
He  said,  "I  like  you  people;  I  like  the 
West."  But  nobody  listens.  And  I 
rhould  remind  you  of  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Mikhailovich  of  Yugoslavia  who  was 
shot  by  the  Communist  partisan  Tito 
after  we  betrayed  him  and  others.  Our 
State    Dcpartmr»nt    supports    this    U.N. 
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policy;  and  so,  once  again,  tragically  we 
5ee  the  spectacle  where  American  money 
IS  used  to  destroy  a  leader  who  is  a 
Christian,  who  is  pro-Western,  whose 
pro-freedom  philosophy  is  evident  to 
anyone,  who  is  in  our  camp  by  declara- 
tion and  by  deed,  where  our  money  is 
being  used  to  build  up  and  support  a 
leader  whose  own  words  prove  him  to  be 
in  the  pro-Communist  camp. 

Mr.  Tshombe  has  shown  the  world  an 
administration  of  a  state  that  reflects 
Cider  and  progress  for  over  a  year,  dur- 
ing which  period  the  Congo  has  flamed 
with  um-est  and  disorder. 

Since  breaking  with  the  Congo  be- 
cause its  then  leader,  Patrice  Lumumba, 
sought  to  aline  the  new  Republic  with 
the  Soviet  bloc.  Katanga  has  drawn  up 
its  own  constitution.  It  has  its  own  flag. 
This  next  item  is  most  important.  Its 
currency  is  accepted  for  exchange  in 
American  banks  and  those  of  other  na- 
tions. It  has  its  own  uniformed  soldiers, 
and  its  own  national  anthem.  Mr. 
Tshombe  can  put  no  law  into  effect  alone. 
He  needs  approval  of  Katanga's  Parlia- 
ment. He  has  a  Cabinet  of  12  ministers 
and  4  secretaries.  Katanga  is  equal  in 
size  to  the  total  area  of  four  independent 
African  nations,  three  of  them  newly 
emergent  from  colonial  rule — Ghana, 
Guinea.  Senegal,  and  Liberia. 

Did  not  the  State  Department  rec- 
o^.nize  Senegal,  the  wealthy  part  of  the 
former  Mali  Federation,  when  it  sought 
and  gained  independence? 

Now,  what  kind  of  a  double  standard 
are  we  operating  on  here? 

It  is  probably  one  of  the  richest  parts 
of  the  African  Continent. 

It  produces  annually  about  8,200 
metric  tons  of  cobalt — 60  to  70  percent 
of  the  worlds  output.  Its  annual  out- 
put of  copper.  300.000  metric  tons,  is  7.5 
percent  of  the  world's  production. 

In  this  regard,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
editorialized  on  July  31,   1961: 

But  the  fact  remains  that  Russia  is  on 
the  verge  of  winning  an  Important  cold  war 
victory  by  default.  For  if "  the  Soviets  ex- 
tend their  influence  into  K:\tanga,  they  will 
be  in  a  position  tx)  control  70  percent  of 
the   worlds   cobalt  supply. 

Radioactive  cobalt  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  hydrogen  bombs,  thus  potentially 
is  the  most  lethal  force  on  e.irth.  It  is  also 
a  valuable  weapon  in  the  medical  world's 
fight  against  cancer.  The  nonradioactive 
variety  is  used  for  high  strent^th  .■^teel  alloys, 
used  in  conventional  weapons,  and  for  cas- 
ings for  missiles  requiring  tremendous  heat- 
resistant  qualities. 

While  present  U.S.  stockpiles  of  the  metal 
are  held  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  foreseeable 
needs,  the  West  should  certainly  do  more 
than  sit  Idly  by  while  the  Communists  gain 
i.ccess  to  territory  that  can  prove  of  im- 
mense strategic  and  political  value  to  them. 
The  world  knows  that  T.';hombe  w.is  anti- 
Communist  from  the  beginnine.  He  took 
Katanga  out  of  the  Congo  Republic  because 
he  objected  to  attempts  by  the  late  Patrice 
Lumumba  to  draw  the  new  nation  into  the 
Soviet  orbit. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  Katanga  is  such 
a  tempting  morsel  for  the  insatiable 
Soviet  appetite.  Reliable  sources  have 
Published  information  that  the  Commu- 
nist Eastern  European  Council  for  Eco- 
nomic    Assistance — COMECOM — at    its 


last  meeting  in  Prague,  April  11  to  22, 
1961,  decided  to  utilize  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  Katanga  in  the  framework  of 
the  5-year  plan  worked  out  for  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Is  it  not  interesting  that  this  Eastern 
European  Council  for  Economic  Assist- 
ance of  Communist  countries  is  already 
so  sure  of  itself  that  it  is  including  the 
Katanga  output  in  the  5-year  plan  for 
Czechoslovakia?  'What  would  give  them 
such  confidence?  'What  would  make 
them  so  sure  of  the  moves  of  the  futture? 

What  is  not  at  all  understandable;  is 
why  the  U.S.  State  Department  shoiald 
support  the  United  Nations  policy  which 
seems  must  inevitably  bring  this  rich 
state  under  the  domination  of  the 
Soviets. 

Secretary  General  Dag  Hammarskjold 
had  sent  to  the  Congo  as  hi.s  personal 
representative  the  Indian.  Rajt-shwar 
Dayal.  Dayals  policies  in  the  Con'o 
were  highly  questionable,  and  he  became 
the  man  most  hated  by  the  Congolese 
outside  of  Patrice  Lumumba's  pro-Com- 
munist group. 

After  Lumumba  had  been  assassinated, 
his  successor.  Gizenga,  tried  to  enlarge 
the  area  under  his  control  by  force. 
Tshombe  met  force  with  force — but  here 
Dayal  showed  his  hand,  by  cracking 
down  on  Tshombe,  but  not  the  aggres- 
sive Soviet  puppet  Gizenga.  President 
Kasavubu  as  well  as  Tshombe  becajne 
fed  up  with  United  Nations  operations 
in  the  Congo. 

The  Congo  leaders  assembled  in  Maix;h 
to  try  to  prevent  the  complete  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Congo.  They  met  in  Tanana- 
rive in  the  Malagasy  Republic— foraierly 
Madagascar.  These  leaders,  including 
Kasavubu  and  Tshombe,  agreed  upon  a 
federation  of  states  as  the  solution  to  the 
Congo  problem. 

At  this  point  the  American  Govern- 
ment announced  it  would  not  support  a 
confederation  if  it  meant  that  the  Congo 
would  no  longer  be  a  single  nation  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  why  our 
State  Department  took  this  position.  It 
always  talks  about  respecting  the  desire.s 
of  peoples  emerging  from  their  colonial 
days.  Could  it  be.  as  the  Indianapolis 
News  on  March  17  indicated,  that  the 
Department  was  once  more  not  on  tlie 
side  of  anti-Communi.'5t  friends  abroad? 
The  News  said: 

Indeed,  if  otir  p>olicy  had  any  semblance 
of  reason,  we  would  bend  every  effort  to  m&ke 
the  confederation  succeed,  because  it  repte- 
sents  a  victory  for  the  anti-Communists-^a 
defeat  for  the  Communists. 

After  our  position  was  expressed  in 
opposition  to  the  agreed-upon  federation 
of  states  in  the  Congo,  strange  intrigues 
set  in.  intrigues  that  demand  investiga- 
tion. Suddenly  Dayal  was  withdrawn  by 
the  U.N.  Secretary  General,  supposedly 
on  temporary  leave.  But  he  did  not 
return. 

Then  the  U.N.  moved  more  aggres- 
sively— ultimately  taking  the  unprece- 
dented step  under  questionable  authority 
of  seizing  and  arresting  all  the  white  ad- 
visers to  Tshombe  on  August  28  and 
under  the  weii'ht  of  such  force  pressured 
Tshombe  to  relieve  those  advi.scrs  of 
their  duties.     In  a  military  operation. 


the    New    York    Times    of    August    29 
reported: 

A  task  force  of  Swedish  and  Indian  troops 
commanded  by  Brig  Slngappa  Raja,  of  India, 
struck  at  Ellsabethvllle.  the  capital,  at  dawn. 

They  seized  the  airport,  post  office,  tele- 
phone exchange  and  radio  station,  and  raided 
army  headquarters.  Guards  were  posted  at 
hospitals. 

Armored  cars  with  heavy  machine  guns 
roved  the  streets. 

The  United  Nations  in  action — it 
moved  with  brute  force  against  the  most 
peaceful  state  in  the  Congo.  Never  has 
there  been  a  clearer  example  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Soviet  influence  has  pen- 
etrated U.N.  operations. 

I  cannot  say  how.  I  cannot  say  why 
or  what  their  program  was  or  how  they 
did  it     But  It  has  happened. 

The  U.N.  IS  no  longer  just  a  debating 
society. 

Sometime  before  this  dastardly  move 
on  the  part  of  the  international  or- 
ganization supposed  to  be  dedicated  to 
peace,  the  American  and  UN  policies 
had  evidently  forced  President  Kasavubu 
to  change  his  position  respecting  Ka- 
tanga's independence  as  an  equal  partner 
in  a  Congo  confederation, 

Kasavubu  reneged  on  his  Malaga.sy 
agreement  with  Tshoinbe  and  signed  an 
agreement  with  the  United  Nations  giv- 
ing it  the  authority  to  force  out  of  the 
Congo  all  foreign  advisers  not  on  Kasa- 
vubu s  payroll. 

The  U.N.  Security  Council  had  passed 
a  resolution  calling  for  withdrawal  of 
these  foreign  officers  and  advisers. 

President  Kasavubu  took  another  step, 
one  that  shocked  world  opinion  every- 
where. Moise  T.shombe  of  Katanga  went 
to  Coquilhatville.  in  Equator  Province, 
for  a  political  conference  with  Kasavubu. 
Tihombe  condemned  tiie  agreement  with 
the  U.N.  Kasavubu  had  signed  and  when 
he  tried  to  leave  the  conference  Ka.sa- 
vubu  arrested  him  and  charged  him  with 
high  treason.  This  ti-eacherous  act  was 
condemned  everywhere  outside  the  So- 
viet bloc.  The  New  York  Times  May  9. 
1961,  editorialized: 

The  United  Nations  has  asked  President 
Ka-.avubu  to  adhere  to  the  principles  ol 
"fair  treatment  and  due  process  of  law"  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Tshombe  One  can  Imagine 
what  an  uproar  would  have  been  created  in 
many  quarters  if  Premier  Gizenga  nf  seces- 
sionist Stanleyville  had  been  similarly  seized 
The  United  Nations  has  the  duty  to  insist 
on  Tshombe 's  release. 

Kasavubu  released  Tshombe.  but  not 
until  many  weeks  had  parsed,  and  Gen- 
eral Mobutu  interceded  pcr.sonally  in  be- 
half of  Tshombe  with  the  weight  of  the 
army  behind  him. 

Now,  the  situation  has  developed 
further. 

Early  in  August,  the  United  Nations 
pressured  practically  all  Congolese  poli- 
ticians except  Katanga's  to  agree  to  a 
new  national  government  headed  by 
Adoula.  whose  position,  as  I  said,  earlier, 
is  to  follow  the  policies  of  the  late  Soviet 
puppet  Lumumba. 

The  Minister  of  Interior  in  Adoula's 
regime  is  Christopher  Gbenye.  He  held 
the  same  post  in  Gizenga's  pro-Commu- 
nist   government    in    Stanleyville.     On 
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this  point  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
August  29  quoted  one  Western  diplomat 
as  saying: 

I  can't  forget  that  the  classic  Communist 
strategy  for  subverting  a  country  begins 
with   control  of   the   Interior  Ministry. 

Why  Is  this?  The  Interior  Secretary 
controls  the  police.  He  controls  the 
police  organization  of  the  country. 
Give  the  Communists  control  of  the 
police  and  you  give  them  control  of  the 
country. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
in  his  remarks  made  on  Saturday  made 
this  statement,  and  these  are  his 
charges.  He  says  that  Gizenga  is  a 
cadre  Communist.  I  did  not  go  that  far 
I  say  there  is  a  pattern.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Connecticut  said  that 
Gbenye  is  a  Prague -trained  Communist. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
made  .hat  statement.  Those  are  most 
serious  charges. 

I  had  said  simply  that  there  was  a 
pattern  here  which  was  a  repeat  per- 
formance. I  was  familiar  with  the 
ultraleftist  leanings  of  Gizenga  and 
Gbenye. 

Perhaps  this  is  why  our  State  Depart- 
ment did  not  want  a  federation  with 
anti-Communist  Tshombe  as  a  powerful 
figure  in  the  Congo  It  seems  to  have 
preferred  to  help  set  up  a  regime  that 
could  be  counted  upon  to  be  neutral,  with 
a  pro-Soviet  coloration;  one  we  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  can  be  expected  to  pitch 
in  foreign  aid  to  in  order  to  keep  it  from 
going  into  the  Communist  camp  Yet  it 
is  being  delivered  to  them  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel, 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  10  the  U.S.  dele- 
f-'ation  handed  the  United  Nations  a 
check  for  $32,204,061  as  the  American 
contribution  to  the  account  for  opera- 
tions in  the  Congo  from  January  1  to 
October  31,  1961  Mr  Speaker,  this 
would  be  unbelievable — absolutely  unbe- 
lievable— action  on  the  part  of  our  State 
Department  and  the  United  Nations 
which  our  money  has  supported,  if  it 
had  not  happened  over  and  over  in  the 
past,  and  if  wc  did  not  know  that  Castro 
is  getting  money  from  the  UN  right 
now;  if  we  did  not  know  that  the  pink 
gentleman  from  British  Guinea,  Cheddi 
Jagan,  had  held  his  hand  out  and  had 
it  filled  from  the  same  source  just  before 
the  recent  election  in  British  Guinea 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  years,  as  a  news- 
man. I  have  heard  the  cry — I  have  read  it 
in  the  Associated  Press,  the  United  Press, 
and  newspapers  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try— of  scattered  individuals  here  in  this 
body,  and  in  the  other  body  and  else- 
where, raising  the  same  question.  "What 

is  wrong  in  Foggy  Bottom''  "  And  I  do 
not  mean  to  be  facetious  I  simply  say 
I  ask  the  same  question  now.  What  is 
wrong  in  the  State  Department  Who? 
Why?     And,  for  what  reason? 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Walter  Jtmn. 
after  the  loss  of  China,  summarized  our 
disastrous  foreign  policy  in  these  suc- 
cinct words: 

We  have  been  trying  to  make  friends  out 
of  our  enemies  by  making  enemies  out  cf 
our  iriendB. 


He  was  so  right  It  does  not  work. 
If  I  have  a  friend  here,  and  there  is  a 
man  over  there  who  is  my  enemy,  I  do 
not  walk  up  and  hit  my  friend  in  the 
nose  and  say.  "I  am  your  friend."  He 
would  think  I  was  a  fool,  and  I  would 
be  But  this  is  what  we  have  done  time 
and  time  again  in  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  Department, 
regardless  of  the  administration  m  power 
and.  oh.  I  get  .so  amused  in  debates  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  where  issues  come 
up  and  I  hear  one  side  or  the  other  refer 
to  President  Eisenhower's  having  .said 
this  or  .somebody  saying  President  Ken- 
nedy said  this,  or  President  Truman  said 
this.  I  do  not  care  who  said  what.  I 
am  interested  in  what  is  happening. 
They  can  be  wrong  in  all  administra- 
tions. I  say  in  the  matter  of  foreign 
policies  they  have  been  wrong,  and  they 
are  wrong  I  want  to  know  why,  before 
It  is  too  late  for  our  children  who  soon 
will  be  adulLs.  and  will  be  bearing  these 
responsibilities  if  they  are  given  the  op- 
portunity. 

It  has  not  been  Republicans  It  has 
not  been  Democrats.  It  is  an  entrenched 
group  that  is  never  elected  They  stay 
there  Administrations  come  and  ad- 
ministrations go  'Why  these  things  hap- 
pen. I  do  not  know  I  simply  say  that 
they  do.  and  the  time  is  past  when  we 
can  sit  silently  by  and  wring  our  hands 
and  issue  white  papers,  as  the  State  De- 
partment did  on  Cuba,  and  say  things 
like     "Castro  betrayed   the  revolution," 

Nonsense.  How  can  wc  .say  a  Commu- 
nist betrayed  a  successful  Communist 
revolution''  Cuba  today  is  a  Communist 
counti-y.  Castro  led  a  successful  Com- 
munist revolution  in  Cuba 

Yet.  that  is  what  the  State  Depart- 
ment said  in  its  white  paper- — Castro 
betrayed  the  revolution  Oh,  no  He  be- 
trayed the  hopes  of  the  people  that  they 
would  have  a  better  way  of  life,  and  a 
freer  society.  But  he  did  not  betray  the 
revolution,  because  this  was  his  plan  for 
the  revolution  from  the  beginning  Do 
they  not  understand  what  communism 
is  all  about?  Do  they  not  understand 
the  dialectics  and  semantics  and  the  up- 
side-down language — war  is  peace,  black 
IS  white,  negotiation  meaning  an  exten- 
.•^lon  or  an  instrument  of  war? 

Cannot  they  understand  this?  Oh,  the 
record  is  so  long,  it  is  .so  dismal,  and  I 
am  so  thwarted  in  trying  to  get  the 
answer. 

In  1933.  going  away  back,  we  betrayed 
the  Russian  people  by  recognizing  the 
Soviet  regune  as  the  lepitimate  govern- 
ment of  that  land  whose  fat^e  it  was  to 
be  but  the  first  of  a  long  list  of  nations 
to  be  conquered  by  the  World  Commu- 
nist Movement.  'Voices  weie  raised,  but. 
oh.  no — $90  million  in  trade.  We  had 
economic  problems.  Get  the  money 
flowing,  boys;  everything  is  going  to  be 
all  right  Ignore  the  principle,  ignore 
the  plot,  ignore  the  movement  Make 
a  deal  somewhere  along  the  line.  Take 
a  palliative,  take  a  sleeping  pill,  and  you 
will  feel  belter  in  the  morning.  But 
let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  One  of  these 
mornings,  when  you  get  in  the  habit  of 
taking  these  sleeping  pills,  you  may  not 
wake  up. 


In  Teheran  in  1943  we  agreed  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to  supply 
Tito  and  his  Communist  partisans  witn 
supplies  and  equipment  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.  This,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Minister  of  War  of  King 
Peters  Yugoslav  government  in  exile 
was  fighting  on  the  lines,  carrying  on 
combat.  General  Mikhailovich  was  at 
the  head  of  troops  fighting  in  the  field. 

As  a  result,  in  1946,  the  abandoned 
Mikhailovich  was  executed  by  th^  trium- 
phant regime  of  Communist  Tito. 

The  Yalta  Agreement  finalized  the  sell- 
out of  the  Christian  nation,  Poland. 
You  say,  "You  are  digging  up  dead  cats"? 
My  friends,  the.se  dead  cats  are  making 
a  mighty  big  odor  th».se  days,  a  mighty 
bad  odor.  It  is  hard  to  live  as  the  odor 
of  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia.  Estonia,  Rumania,  and  the 
rest  of  them  seep  through  the  sills  of 
our  windows.  It  is  an  unbearable  stench, 
this  tragedy  of  betrayal. 

Why?  I  do  not  know,  but  let  us  find 
out.  The  Polish  situation  was  so  bad  and 
so  obvious  that  the  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Poland.  Arthur  Bliss  Lane,  quit 
in  1947  and  wrote  a  book  called  I  Saw- 
Poland  Betrayed."  What  happened?  ^ 
Did  that  book  become  a  best  seller?  Did 
anybody  listen?  Was  he  welcomed  with 
open  arms  for  his  patriotic  position  and 
sacrifice''  No.  I  Saw  Poland  Be- 
trayed.' 

A  deadly  silence  emanated  from  the 
State  Department.  The  pattern  of  Yalta 
was  carried  out  in  Bulgaria  and 
Rumania  with  the  abandonment  of  the 
anti-Commimist  forces.  There  was  the 
murder  of  Nikola  Petkov.  the  respected 
Bulgarian  leader  After  the  agreement 
our  inaction  was  derided  by  the  Commu- 
nists themselves.  We  should  draw  a 
lesson  from  this.  While  we  tried  to  woo 
them  and  make  them  our  dear  friends, 
they  laughed  at  us. 

Here  is  proof  that  the  Communists 
are  deadly  .serious  about  their  deviltry. 
Here  we  have  been  shown  up  to  be 
merely  protesteis,  occasionally, 

Aftei-  the  execution  of  our  friend  Pet- 
kov, the  Communist  Prime  Minister,  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Georgi  Dimitrov, 
in  the  Bulgarian  National  Assembly, 
boasted  to  his  hearers — this  is  a  Com- 
munist, and  I  shall  quote  him.  speaking 
to  the  Bulgarian  Assembly,  after  the 
Communist  had  just  shot  the  pro-West- 
ern political  leader: 

You  said  the  court  will  not  dare  to  sen- 
tence him  to  death  It  would  be  too  hor- 
rible Both  Wa.ehin^rron  and  London  will 
rise  against  it  •  •  •  What  happened?  •  •  • 
The  court  •  •  •  fulfilled  the  will  of  the 
piople  and  sentenced  the  traitor  to  death. 

Then  you  said:  If  they  execute  the  death 
sentence,  the  glR«;s  of  patience  will  overflow. 
The  whole  world  will  rise  against  it,  and  all 
.ts  wrath  wUl  fai;  on  the  back  of  the  Bul- 
garian people. 

It   was  executed 

What  happened  then?  Who  rose  against 
It  in  the  country''  Where  were  the  demon- 
-strations.  the  mutinies  with  which  we  were 
threatened''    Nothing  like  that  happened. 

And  wiiai  happened  abroad?  •  *  •  No  one 
raised  a  hand  in  defense  of  Petkov,  Some 
people  in  the  West  shouted  for  a  while,  but 
soon  quietened  [sicl  down,  •  •  •  T^ie  whole 
incident  was  soon  forgotten  c  Cold  War  and 
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Liberation,"      John     F.      O'Conor.     Vantage 
Press,  New  yorlc  City,  p.  174). 

Could  anything  be  more  clear,  could 
anything  be  more  tragic?  They  knew 
that  for  some  reason  there  would  be  no 
action  from  the  West,  only  a  few  weak 
words. 

We  all  know  the  story  of  China.  Peo- 
ple like  Owen  Lattimore  and  others  ad- 
vised us  through  the  medium  of  which 
I  was  a  member,  of  radio,  of  television, 
of  the  press,  certain  areas — and  let  us 
accept  our  blame — that  Mao  Tse-tung 
was  not  really  a  Communist  at  all,  just 
an  agrarian  reformer;  that,  after  all, 
that  nasty  Chiang  Kai-shek  could  not  be 
tolerated;  that  this  Mao  Tse-tung  was 
different;  he  wa^  ready  to  free  the  people 
from  their  tyranny.  Our  State  Depart- 
ment sold  that  line.  China  was  lost  to 
the  Communists  and  the  Korean  war  was 
fought,  and  every  casualty,  every  drop  of 
blood  that  was  shed  in  Korea  you  can 
draw  back  to  the  failure  of  poUcy  in 
China  itself. 

The  then  Secretary  of  State  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1949  told  Members  of  Congress 
the  solution  of  China's  problems  would 
have  to  wait  "until  the  dust  settled." 
That  same  Secretary  when  asked  about 
that  remark  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  June  2, 1951,  in  hear- 
ings on  The  MiUtary  Situation  in  the 
Far  East,  stated  on  page  1765 : 

As  I  recall,  what  I  was  trying  to  say  at 
that  time  was  that  I  could  not  see  clearly 
as  to  what  the  outcome  In  China  was  going 
to  be  until,  as  my  phrase  was,  "until  the 
dust  settled":  that  Is.  until  the  situation  had 
become  more  clear. 

I  am  still  quoting,  and  note  these 
words : 

It  was  not  a  policy  which  I  was  advocat- 
ing. It  was  a  phrase  which  I  used  to  de- 
scribe my  own  Inability  to  see  very  far  In 
this  situation. 

What  a  statement  to  make;  what  a 
confession  to  make — our  Secretary  of 
State.  This  is  what  I  am  saying  when 
I  said,  "I  am  not  charging  treason."  I 
cannot  prove  anything  like  that.  I  am 
charging  a  heartbreaking  repetition  of 
the  failure  of  policy  time  and  time 
again.  While  the  State  Department 
could  not  see  very  far,  or  saw  with 
tinted  glasses,  many  reliable  voices 
warned  our  Government  about  the  dire 
consequences  of  its  action  and  what 
they  would  be.  but  the  State  Depart- 
ment continued  to  favor  the  agrarian 
reformers  like  the  modern  Castro.  "He 
is  not  a  Communist,"  they  said,  'he  is 
just  an  agrarian  reformer." 

General  Marshall  went  to  China  to 
force  the  Nationalist  government  to  ac- 
cept the  Chinese  Communists  in  a  coali- 
tion government.  That  was  the  official 
policy  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
When  it  was- too  late,  the  policy  was  re- 
versed. Chiang  was  on  Taiwan;  Mao 
Tse-tunpr  v.-as  in  control  on  the  vast 
mainland  of  China.  When  it  was  too 
late,  we  admitted  our  error,  but  not 
until  the  Communists  were  assured  of 
victory. 

The  Communists  were  quick  to  act  in 
Korea  when  they  were  told,  in  effect, 
that    Korea    was    outside    the    defense 


perimeter  of  the  American  forces  pro- 
tecting Japan. 

Secretary  Acheson  told  the  Press  Club 
in  Washington  January  12.  1950,  as  re- 
ported in  the  State  Department  Bulletin, 
January  23,  1950.  page  116: 

I  can  assure  you  that  there  Is  no  Inten- 
tion Of  any  sort  of  abandoning  or  weaken- 
ing the  defenses  of  Japan  and  that  what- 
ever arrangements  are  to  be  made,  either 
through  permanent  settlement  or  otherwise, 
that  defense  must  and  shall  be  malntainetl. 

The  defensive  perimeter  runs  along  the 
Aleutians  to  Japan  and  then  goes  to  tlje 
Ryukyus.  The  defensive  perimeter  rur.s 
from  the  Ryukyus  to  the  Philippine  Islandts. 

That  excluded  Korea,  and  the  Com- 
munists were  quick  to  move  there.    Tl:ey 

attacked  6  months  later. 


T.\KE    A    LOOK    .\T    INDONESIA 

I  know  Sukarno  is  coming  to  visit  and 
I  should  not  say  anything  nasty  about 
him.  In  Indonesia  we  sent  weapons  to 
Sukarno  to  help  put  down  a  Moslem  iik- 
surrection  that  v.as  caused  by  their  fear 
of  Communist  influence  in  the  National 
Government.  Recently  Sukarno  \n 
Moscow  expressed  his  hope  for  long  life 
for  the  Soviet  regime  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

One  could  go  on  for  hours  and  hours 
and  hours  and  shed  bitter  tears  over 
freemen  that  have  become  slaves.  We 
could  use  all  kinds  of  rhetoric.  We  could 
cite  illu.stration  after  illustration. 

We  could  go  into  Tibet,  to  Cliina,  or 
Castro's  Cuba,  Laos  and  what  may  be 
coming  up  m  Vietnam,  and  what  has 
happened  in  British  Guiana  and  11  Of 
the  Eui-opean  captive  states — not  satel- 
lite states  but  captive  states,  like  Czech- 
oslovakia, Rumania,  Latvia,  and  East 
Germany  and  so  on,  one  after  the  other. 

Now  it  is  not  too  late  in  the  Congo. 
Not  right  now.  The  same  pattei-n  is  1«- 
ing  repeated  again:  a  man  whom  the 
junior  Senator  from  Connecticut  says  is 
a  Praiiue-trained  Communist  is  imposed 
upon  the  Congolese  as  interior  secretary: 
Gizenga,  who  the  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  says  is  a  cadre  Communist, 
as  deputy  premier.  Adoula,  a  leftist 
neutrali.st — and  that  is  different  from 
being  neutral— is  in  the  premier's  spot. 

Do  we  not  ever  learn  !>  I  beo;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives — I  beg 
anyone  and  everyone  in  this  Chamber  to 
lend  their  influence  toward  raising  a  cry 
that  an  investigation,  not  necessarily 
of  subversion  but  of  a  repetition  of  fail- 
ure of  policy,  be  carried  out  ri,f;ht  now  in 
regard  to  the  Congo.  It  cannot  wait  un- 
til next  year.  The  time  for  action  is  now, 
not  when  it  is  too  late.  I  beg  my  col- 
leagues to  listen — now. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
coll"ague. 

Mr.  ROUS.SELOT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  and  to  compliment  him  on  the 
research  job  he  has  done  on  this  critical 
Con^o  problem  that  faces  our  Nation. 
I  know  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  is 
aware  of  the  desperate  need  in  thi.<^  time 
for  our  American  foreign  policy  experts 
to  understand  how  wc  can  best  support  a 


true  ally  within  a  given  country,  or  how 
we  can  refuse  to  support  individuals  who 
by  their  past  performance  turn  out  to  be 
enemies.  May  I  as^  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  if  he  has  discussed  this  carefully 
pathercd  information  with  the  State 
Department?  The  seriousness  of  this 
particular  problem  is  well  known  to 
many  and  I  wish  to  know  what  the  State 
Department  respon;ie  m^ight  have  been? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  have  not  personally 
discussed  this.  I  have  spoken  with  peo- 
ple who  have,  however. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  These  people  that 
you  spoke  with,  would  you  consider  them 
to  be  experts  in  this  particular  problo:n  ' 

Mr.  BRUCE.     Of  the  Congo? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes.  Did  these 
happen  to  be  people  from  the  Congo? 

Mr.  BRUCE.      Yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  what  did 
these  gentlemen  from  the  Congo  tell  you 
has  been  the  response  tiiey  received  from 
the  State  Department  when  they  tried 
to  point  out  these  problems  in  the 
Congo? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  The  reaction  generally 
was — our  policy,  present  policy,  in  the 
Congo  was  correct  and  was  not  to  be 
changed. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  other  words, 
our  policy  was  one  of  supporting  the  ex- 
treme leftist  point  of  view? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Well,  of  course.  I  would 
say  to  tJie  gentleman  from  California. 
those  terms  are  not  used  in  such  a  dis- 
cussion. It  was  simply  an  expression 
that  present  policy  was  correct  and  they 
just  did  not  see  any  reason  to  change 
it  at  tills  time. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  other  words, 
our  State  Department  told  these  gentle- 
men Tshombe  was  not  necessarily  a 
friend  of  ours;  or  how  did  they  discuss 
this? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  would  sooner  reserve 
the  answer  to  that  question  for  use  at 
a  later  time,  if  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia will  grant  me  that  privilege. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  be  glad 
to  do  so. 

Let  me  ask  just  one  more  question. 
Did  the  State  Department  express  any 
concern  that  the  Katanga  Province 
which  does  have  such  a  large  portion  of 
the  supply  of  cobalt,  a  very  critical  ma- 
terial in  the  manufacture  of  hydroL'tn 
bombs  and  other  types  of  weapons— did 
the  State  Department  not  express  any 
concern  to  these  Congolese  visitors  that 
possibly  this  particular  province  could 
go  into  the  Communist  orbit? 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  do  not  believe  that 
particular  question  regarding  the  min- 
eral assets  was  under  discussion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Indiana  who 
has  devoted  his  life  not  only  m  the  short 
time  that  he  has  been  here,  but  in  the 
time  that  he  served  in  the  news  com- 
munication field,  to  the  important  prob- 
lem of  understanding  the  Communist 
threat  to  this  country.  Further.  I  am 
aware  that  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
has  studied  the  number  of  instances  that 
the  Com.munist  con.spiracy  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  influencing  our  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  I  wish  to  thank  him  for  bringing 
this  particular  problem  to  lipht.  espe- 
cially showing  us  there  is  time  to  reverse 
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the  disastrous  direction  of  events  that 
are  now  occurring  m  the  Congo.  I  wish 
to  compliment  him  for  his  very  forceful 
and  resourceful  presentation  here  today. 
Mr.  BRUCE  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California 

I  would  like  to  make  this  observation, 
that  at  no  time  in  this  discussion  have 
I  referred  to  a  Communist  conspiracy  in 
our  Government  I  have  referred  only 
to  a  failure  of  policy,  and  I  su.i-'gest  that 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  proper  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  to  pursue  it  on 
this  basis  If  it  leads  cLsewhere,  that  is 
something  else  again 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  Let  me  say  this 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  ycu  did  not 
refer  to  the  Communist  conspiracy  in 
our  Government.  I  was  the  one  who  re- 
ferred to  It.  I  pcr.sonally  feel  that  on 
many  occa-sions  our  foreign  policymak- 
ers have  shown  a  tremendous  lack  of 
imderstanding  of  what  the  Communist 
conspiracy  is  and  what  it  is  doing.  So.  if 
you  did  not  say  it.  I  do 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Well,  if  you  are  going  to 
put  It  in  that  terminology.  I  will  have 
to  accept  It.  If  you  refer  to  failure  of 
policy,  which  has  been  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  such  as  I  have  cited  In 
my  presentation,  then  I  would  certainly 
have  to  agree  But,  as  far  as  describing 
it  within  cucles  of  our  own  Goverrunent. 
as  part  of  the  Communist  conspiracy,  in 
the  ab.sence  of  any  factual  proof,  names, 
times,  places,  and  dates.  I  would  have 
to  reserve  myself  from  that  particular 
aspect. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Certainly  our  pol- 
icy has  greatly  contributed  to  the  Com- 
munist cause  in  a  great  many  cases. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  would  have  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr  SHORT  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
prntleman  yield'' 

Mr  BRUCE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota 

Mr.  SHORT  Mr  Speaker.  I,  too,  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
for  raising  his  voice  As  he  has  pointed 
out.  too  few  people  have  taken  the  time 
or  taken  the  interest,  for  some  reason 
beyond  my  understanding,  to  raise  their 
voices  on  this  very  question.  You  have 
done  a  great  service  to  the  American 
people  in  attempting  'o  apprise  them  of 
the  current  project  of  the  Communists 
in  the  colonies.  This  sorry  situation  is 
going  on  because  we  are  preoccupied 
with  the  Berhn  crisis.  I  do  not  mean  to 
depreciate  the  seriousness  of  the  Berlin 
crisis  and  its  potential,  but  I  happen  to 
believe  that  Premier  Khru.shchev  un- 
derstands the  American  people  and  their 
frame  of  mind  at  this  particular  time 
well  enough  to  realize  that  the  Unit.ed 
States  will  stand  its  ground  in  the  Berlin 
situation.  And,  Mr.  Khrushchev  is 
enough  of  a  realist.  I  believe,  to  recognize 
that  the  implementation  of  hostilities  in 
Berlin  could  trigger  off  an  atomic  war 
that  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the 
Western  World  could  win.  If  we  do  not 
keep  abreast  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Congo,  we  are  setting  the  stage  for  the 
firm  establishment  of  a  Communist 
beachhead  in  Africa  which  could  be  as 
tragic  for  the  future  of  Africa  as  the 
establishment  of  a  beachhead  in  Cuba 


can  be  and  I  fear  will  be  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  BRUCE  I  am  certainly  grateful 
to  the  gentleman  for  his  penetrating 
analysis. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  BRUCE  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  Let  me  also  commend 
the  gentleman  for  the  excellent  presen- 
tation he  has  made  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question  I  was  here 
most  of  the  time  during  the  gentleman "s 
presenution.  but  did  he  mention 
Nkrumah  of  Ghana'' 

Mr.  BRUCE.  No;  I  did  not  refer  to 
Nkrumah   of  Ghana    as  such 

Mr  GROSS  To  my  mind  he  is  one 
of  the  worst  dictators  in  the  African 
area.  I  would  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man at  some  future  time  would  include 
him  in  a   further  presentation. 

Mr  BRUCE  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  there  are  so 
many  areas  m  this  connection  that  it 
would  take  an  entire  night  to  detail 
them  I  do  certainly  have  strong  reser- 
vations about   Mr    Nkrumah. 

I  am  mterest«l  most  vitally  m  this 
Congolese  situation  because  if  we  do  not 
act  quickly  but  allow  ourselves  to  be 
diverted,  we  are  drawn  away  from  what 
we  ought  to  do  immediately  m  the  Congo 
This  comes  first  I  think  we  ought  to 
look  at  all  the.«;e  areas  I  have  had  re- 
liable people  call  in  my  office  and  tell  me 
to  forget  Africa,  it  is  gone.  I  will  not 
agree  to  that  until  there  is  not  one 
vestige  of  liberty  left  in  the  continent  of 
Africa 

Mrs  BOLTON  Mr  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yieW 

Mr  BRUCE  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  not  only  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  effort 
he  has  put  into  this,  because  he  knows 
all  the  implications  of  it  for  himself,  but 
I  also  want  to  thank  hun  very  earnestly 
For  many  years  I  have  been  working  as 
well  as  I  know  how  to  work  in  the  anti- 
Communist  field,  and  I  have  wanted  very 
much  a  spokesman  for  a  small  group  who 
would  really  move  m  Now  that  we 
have  an  exponent  over  in  the  other  body 
perhaps  if  we  help  from  this  end  we 
can  get  immediate  action. 

I  know  as  does  the  gentleman  that 
time  IS  of  the  essence.  We  have  been 
slow.  The  people  just  do  not  listen,  and 
then  tlicy  laugh  it  off.  and  then  they 
say:  Oh,  she's  just  a  httle  mad."  I 
have  heard  that  for  over  30  years,  and  it 
is  very  gratifying  indeed  to  have  listened 
this  afternoon  to  your  very  clear,  very 
unemotional  presentation  of  a  situation 
which  may  mean  the  entire  result  of  the 
world's  history. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  I  certainly  am  grateful 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio,  one  of 
the  most  respected  Mombei-s  of  this 
body,  and  I  believe  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  for  her  most  kind  re- 
marks. 


Mr  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  wish  to  in- 
sert Uie  full  text  of  the  editorial  in  the 
Indianapolis  News  of  March  17,  1961.  to 
which  I  referred  earlier  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Is  This  What  Yoc  Want? 

American  foreign  policy  has  had  many  low 
points  over  the  past  two  decades;  Yalta,  the 
fall  of  China,  mute  complicity  in  the  tor- 
ture of  Hungary    the  subversion  of  Cuba. 

But  for  sheer  folly,  and  for  flagrant  dis- 
service to  American  interests,  this  weeks 
performance  must  rank  somewhere  near  the 
bottom  of  the  list 

To  begin  with,  the  United  States  hf.s 
taken  no  action  to  back  the  faltering  con- 
federation of  states  achieved  a  week  ago  in 
the  Congo— a  step  which  alone  offers  hope 
of  rescuing  that  area  from  communism.  In- 
stead our  Government  announces  it  wlU  not 
support  the  confederation  U  it  means  the 
C(.ingo  will  cease  to  be  a  single  state. 

Why''  What  is  the  compulsion  to  force 
these  diverse  ethnic  groups  into  a  single 
povernmenf  What  happened  to  the  revered 
principle  of  self-determination?  If  a  con- 
federation as  separate  states  Is  what  these 
anti-Communlst  leaders  want,  why  should 
we  t;»ke  It  upon  ourselves  to  oppose  them'' 
Indeed,  if  our  policy  had  any  semblance 
of  re.^on  we  would  bend  every  effort  t^ 
make  the  confederation  succeed,  because  it 
represents  a  victory  for  the  antl-Commu- 
nists,  a  defeat  for  the  Communists. 

The  stark  truth  of  the  matter  is  this;  Our 
policy  IS  devoted  to  doing  whatever  the 
United  Nations  wants;  the  United  Nations 
:s  devoted  to  doing  whatever  the  neutralisu 
want;  the  neutralists  are  devoted  to  doing 
whatever  the  Communists  want. 

By  that  process  of  graduated  submission. 
our  own  policy  is  made  an  instrument  of 
Communist  strategy  We  are  in  effect  de- 
stroying ourselves,  our  anti-Communist  al- 
lies, and  the  cause  of  freedom 

If  this  Indictment  seems  too  harsh,  con- 
sider two  other  items  m  the  weeks  news 
concerning  Africa: 

It  has  been  acknowledged,  even  by  such 
liberal  Jouniaiists  as  Stewart  Alsop.  that 
UN  forces  In  the  Congo  are  working  to 
promote  the  pro-Communist  elements,  and 
to  subvert  the  pro-Western  government  of 
President  Kasavubu  The  principal  agent 
of  the  pro-Communist  cause  has  been 
Rajesliwar  Dayal.  the  Indian  military  chief 
of  the  U.N  mission 

Which  side  Is  the  United  States  assisting'' 
The  US  Air  Force,  reported  UPI  2  days 
ago.  -proceeded  with  plans  to  fly  the  first 
tough  Gurkha  warriors  from  India  into  the 
Congo  despite  nrotests  of  Congolese  Presi- 
dent Joseph  Kasavubu  "  In  short,  we  are 
actively  supporting  the  cause  of  our  ene- 
m.les  against  our  friends. 

A  vote  in  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
Wednesday  presented  a  clear-cut  conlrontt- 
tion  of  East  and  West  A  motion  was  pro- 
posed against  America's  stanchly  anti- 
Cjmmunist  ally.  Portugal,  concerning  the 
Portuguese  territory  of  Angola  The  mo- 
tion w.-^.E  prepar»»d  by  "neutralists'  and  rup- 
ported  by  the  Soviet  Union  What  did  the 
United  States  ao?  It  joined  the  Commu- 
nists in  voting  against  its  own  antl-Com- 
i-nunlst   aliy. 

The  outlines  of  American  policy  under 
the  Kennedy  regime  are  thus  becoming 
fritrhtenlngly  clenr:  We  destroy  thofe  who 
would  help  us,  and  help  those  who  would 
destroy  us. 

At  this  rate — unle--^  the  American  people 
wrvke  up  soon,  and  flood  their  Government 
with  pretests— it  should  not  be  long  before 
communism  absorbs  all  of  Africa,  and  our 
di<:hcartened  allies  in  Europe  and  Asia  give 
up  the  struggle   altogether.     Is   that  what 
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you  want?    If  not,  why  not  let  your  Sen- 
ators, Congressman,  and  President  Kennedy 

know  your  feelings? 


September  12 


TOO  LONG  DELAYED 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  DingellI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted  I  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  on  September  6,  1961,  entitled 
"Too  Long  Delayed,"  setting  forth  the 
strong  moral,  if  not  actually  the  strong 
legal,  obligation  the  United  States  has  to 
complete  payment  of  the  unpaid  balance 
of  war  claims  approved  by  this  country 
in  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1946. 

The  United  States  is  giving  away  bil- 
lions to  uncommitted  nations,  many  of 
which,  while  not  enemies  of  this  country, 
consort  with  and  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  our  enemies  in  the  great  power  strug- 
gle now  going  on  to  determine  whether 
mankind  will  go  down  the  road  to  free- 
dom or  tyranny.  In  such  circumstances 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  Nation 
would  fail  to  honor  its  obligations  as  set 
forth  in  this  excellent  editorial. 

The  strong  justice  of  these  claims  com- 
mends itself  to  us,  as  does  the  vigorous 
and  courageous  friendship,  unflinchingly 
portrayed,  by  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pine Republic  and  their  leaders,  out- 
standing among  whom  is  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
the  Honorable  Carlos  P.  Romulo.  Gen-' 
eral  Romulo  is  a  distinguished  friend  of 
freedom  who,  since  long  before  the  days 
of  his  service  in  this  Congress,  has  been 
a  constant  spokesman  to  the  world  in 
America's  behalf,  and  a  true  friend  to  all 
who  seek  liberty,  freedom,  and  self- 
determination. 

It  would  appear  that  these  deserving 
claims  should  be  met  at  an  early  date,  if 
not  from  the  compelling  justice  in  them, 
then  as  a  return  for  the  friendship  so 
richly  given  without  reservation  or  cavil 
by  our  friends,  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Too  Long  Del.ayed 

III  view  of  the  vastness  of  the  forelsn  aid 
programs  the  present  and  previous  admin- 
istrations have  managed,  by  one  means  or 
another,  to  steer  through  Congress,  it  seems 
odd  to  us  tiiat  so  many  legishitive  and  other 
difficulties  Invariably  crop  up  when  Congress 
Is  called  upon  to  authorize  funds  to  pay 
what  we  owe  to  one  particular  foreign  coun- 
try—namely, the   Philippine   Republic. 

Something  on  the  order  of  $73  million  is 
ow?d  in  all  good  conscience  by  this  country 
to  the  Philippines,  not  in  terms  of  forcisrn 
aid.  but  in  cnmpensation  for  damage  done 
to  the  Philippines  during  World  War  II. 
when  that  land  was  a  territory  of  the  United 
States  and  as  such,  suffered"  heavily  under 
the  Japanese  occupation  and  from  warfare 
conducted  both  by  American  and  Japanese 
forces. 

Representative  Z.msi.ocki.  of  Wisconsin,  has 
l-itroduced  a  measure  authorizing  the  pay- 


ment of  this  sirni  In  full.  It  does  not  repre- 
sent any  increase  in  Philippine  war  damage 
claims  against  the  United  States — but  merely 
payment  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  such 
claims  as  were  approved  by  this  country 
under  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1946. 

The  present  difficulty  is  not  that  a  ma- 
jority of  either  Hou'^e  of  Congress  opposes 
the  Zablocki  bill.  It  is — as  has  s<i  often  been 
the  case  in  the  past  with  such  measures— 
that  Congress  is  getting  so  preocciipied  with 
the  single  issue  of  adjournment  that  the 
measure  is  In  danger  of  being  lost  in  the 
shufBe. 

Many  good  and  dccerving  measures  have 
thus  been  lost  in  the  past  with  the  result 
that  only  later,  when  the  legislators  have 
returned  home  and  had  time  for  a  certaia 
amount  of  reflection,  have  the  consequencefc 
of  their  oniis.sion  become  evident. 

What  would  the  consequences  in  this  case 
be;)  It  might  be  argued  that  it  would  merely 
be  to  postpone  a  decision  which  is  practically 
inevitable,  the  nature  of  the  American  peo- 
P'.e  arid  its  Ciovcrnnient  being  what  it  is. 
But  to  postpone  a  decision  Is,  in  effect,  to 
make  a  decision.  Or,  as  the  Philippine  Am- 
bassador.  Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo  quietly  re. 
marked  recently,  "justice  delayed  is  justice 
denied." 

Justice.  In  this  Instance,  has  been  much 
too  long  delayed.  As  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  remarked  2  months  ago  on  his  return 
from  a  visit  to  the  Philippines,  "there  is  a 
strong  undercurrent  of  feeling  (there)  in  its 
relative  dealings  with  the  nations  of  the 
world  the  United  States  has  tended  to  over- 
look  to  some  extent  the  needs  and  necessi- 
ties and  even  the  just  claims  upon  us  of  the 
Philippines.  The  restitution  of  the  damage 
inflicted  by  our  forces  which  was.  of  course, 
necessitated  by  the  exigencies  of  war.  has 
not  received  adequate  compensation,  espe- 
cially when  compared  with  the  lavish  grants 
made  to  nations  proclaiming  neutrality  and 
even  to  former  enemy  countries  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan." 

This  newspaper  understands  perfectly  well 
the  compelling  considerations  underlying  the 
foreign  aids  given  neutrals  and  former 
enemies,  and  it  has  supported  these  aids  in 
the  main  as  essential  to  national  security  as 
well  as  to  the  welfare  of  society  generally 

The  United  States  tends  to  look  ridicu- 
lous, however,  when  its  legislators  sit  dowa 
solemnly  to  enact  general  foreign  aid  me.is- 
ures  running  into  the  billions — merely  l:ie- 
cause  such  appropriations  are  very  large — • 
while  neglecting  strong  moral  commitments 
merely  because  their  dollar  count  Is  rela- 
tively small. 

This  is  neither  the  right  way  to  legislate 
nor  the  right  way  to  conduct  foreign  rela- 
tions. Nor  is  it  the  right  way — in  a  purely 
selfish  sense — to  promote  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States  itself. 

After  all— what  nations,  now  neutral  or 
semihostile— will  be  drawn  any  closer  to  the 
United  States  in  times  of  stress  by  the  all 
too  obvious  evidence  of  the  difficulty  Manila 
Is  having  In  collecting  the  war  damage 
claims  which  Washington  itself  admits  Is 
owed  to  the  Philippines? 

Would  they  do  better  to  remain  neutral, 
or  at  least  aloof  from  the  United  States  when 
the  chips  are  down,  as  they  could  be  at  al- 
most any  moment  from  now  on?  The  Fili- 
pino people  didn't  think  so.  Are  they  now 
to  be  rewarded  with  conclusive  evidence  that 
they  guessed  wrong''  And  If  so,  can  we  ex- 
P3ct  that  in  a  future  emergency  there  will 
be  many  others  who  wiU  guess  what  we 
would  like  to  call  "ri^ht"? 


EMERGENCY  FEED  GRAIN 
PROGRAM 

Mr.    BAILEY.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Fountain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr  Speaker,  in 
March  of  this  year,  I  voted  for  the  pro- 
po.sed  1961  emergency  feed  grain  pro- 
gram. This  vote  for  the  proiwsed  pro- 
gram was  made  because  I  was  firmly 
convinced  that  we  had  to  take  some  ac- 
tion to  .stop  the  buildup  of  Government 
stocks  of  corn  and  grain  sorghums.  Al- 
so, I  felt  that  the  farmers  producin.g  corn 
and  grain  sorghums  wanted  a  proirram 
to  reduce  the  Government  stockpile  and 
which  would  eventually  bring  better 
prices  and  higher  income  for  their  ef- 
forts. I  wa.s  convinced  in  my  own  mind 
that  a  continuation  of  the  protrram  de- 
veloped by  the  previous  administration 
for  unlimited  acreage  and  guaranteed 
support  prices  was  a  bad  proeram  and 
would  result  in  more  acreage,  larger  pro- 
duction, more  Government  stock.s.  more 
Government  expenditures  and  less  in- 
come to  farmers. 

The  fred  grain  program  provided  for 
reduced  acreages  in  order  to  qualify  for 
price  support  and  payment.s  to  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  in  iricome  as  a  result 
Of  the  reduced  acreages.  I  felt  that  the 
payment  feature  was  good;  also  since 
corn  would  be  taken  out  of  Government 
stocks  and  sold  to  reimburse  CCC  for  the 
payments  made. 

All  of  us  like  to  feel  that  decisions  we 
have  made  were  richt.  After  reviewing 
the  September  crop  report  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  my  vote  for  the  feed 
grain  program  was  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  farmers  and  in  the  bc.^^t  interest 
of  all  our  people.  Many  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  feed  grain  program  may 
ask,  'Why  and  how  have  you  reached 
these  conclusions?  My  rca.sons  are: 

First.  It  is  true  that  the  feed  grain 
program  has  resulted  in  13  million  acres 
less  corn  for  grain  and  4  4  million  acres 
less  grain  sorghum  beini;  planted  this 
year. 

Second.  Corn  and  grain  sorghum 
yields  are  the  highest  on  record. 

Third.  These  hijh  yields  arc  attrib- 
uted to  unusually  favorable  weather 
conditions  and  not  to  additional  use  of 
fertilizer  or  the  planting  of  the  best  land. 
This  can  be  proven  by  the  increa.se  in  the 
soybean  yield  which  increase  is  greater 
on  a  percentage  basis  than  either  corn  or 
grain  sorghums. 

Fourth.  With  the.se  favorable  weather 
conditions  resulting  in  abnormally  hieh 
yields,  the  total  production  of  corn  and 
grain  sorghums  without  a  feed  grain 
program  probably  would  have  been  700 
million  bushels  more  corn  and  183  mil- 
lion bu.shels  more  grain  sorghums. 

Fifth.  This  potential  excessive  supply 
would  have  served  as  a  burden  holding 
down  prices  on  farmers'  production  and 
Government  stocks  for  years  to  come. 

Sixth.  If  this  much  more  had  been 
produced,  the  majority  of  this  additional 
production  would  have  gone  into  Gov- 
ernment stocks. 

Seventh.  The  ultimate  costs  of  each 
bushel  of  corn  in  Government  stocks  for 
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handling,  storage,  interest,  and  trans- 
portation is  $1.10. 

Eighth.  Net  farm  income  will  be  in- 
creased because  of  the  program. 

Ninth.  Government  costs  will  be  less 
by  an  enormous  amount  from  which 
they  would  have  been  without  a  program. 

I  am  glad  that  I  supported  the  feed 
grain  program  and  also  thankful  to  our 
Maker  for  the  favorable  weather  condi- 
tioivs  that  Will  result  m  more  income  for 
our  farm  people. 
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THE      EMERGENCY      FEED 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Smith  1  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Speaker.  I 
wonder  how  many  realize  that  a  five- 
vote  margin  in  the  House  this  year  on 
the  emergency  feed  grain  bill  .saved  the 
taxpayers  from  being  obligated  to  .sup- 
port every  bushel  of  a  nearly  5-billion- 
bushel  feed  grain  crop  at  about  $1  06 
per  bushel.  When  the  administration 
early  this  year  proiw.sed  tlie  1961  emer- 
gency feed  pram  program.  il.«  objective 
was  to  first  improve  faiTn  income  and 
second,   to    reduce   Government    cost^s 

The  September  crop  report  clearly  in- 
dicates that  the.se  two  objectives  have 
been  fully  achieved. 

Farm  income  w:ll  be  increased  as  a 
result  of  payments  through  the  program 
and  will  be  boosted  additionally  by  the 
high  yields  achieved  through  favorable 
growing  conditions. 

At  the  same  time.  Government 
will  be  reduced  tremendously- 
more  than  originally  estimated,  as 
suit  of  the  feed  grain  program. 

Had  there  not  been  a  feed  grain  pro- 
pram,  the  production  of  corn  and  gram 
sorghums  would  have  been  far  m  excess 
of  the  high  production  achieved  in  1960. 
This  enormous  production  would  have 
added  to  the  stocks  of  crain  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  A  poll 
of  genuine  farmers  in  Iowa  indicated 
they  would  have  increased  acreace  of 
both  corn  and  soybeans  by  10  percent 
had  the  emergency  program  not  been 
pas'^ed.  Th'.'ie  increased  Oovemment 
stocks  would  have  resulted  in  increa.'^ed 
costs  to  the  American  taxpayer  Under 
the  1961  program,  this  has  been  greatly 
reduced 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram, all  corn  and  gram  sorghums  pro- 
duced would  have  been  eligible  for  price 
support.  But  under  the  feed  grain 
program  only  the  com  and  grain  sor- 
ghums produced  on  participating  farms 
will  be  eligible  for  price  support  and  tlie 
Government  will  not  ha-.e  any  obliga- 
tion to  farms  where  acreage  was  not  re- 
duced. 

And  the  price  support  will  he  limited 
on  such  farms  to  the  average  production 
m  1959  and  1960  on  the  acreage  involved. 
This  a.ssures  that  the  Government  will 
not  be  financing  any  increa.'^ed  use  of 
fertilizer  on  the.se  individual  farms  w'.ere 
more  fertilizer  than  needed  for  average 
production  was  u.sed. 

Near  perfect  growing  weather  is  com- 
bining with  the  Nation's  vaunted  agri- 
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cultural  technology  to  set  some  of  the 
highest  production  yields  m  tJie  history 
of  farming. 

The  Sept-ember  crop  report  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  indicates  that 
major  field  crop  production  will  show 
IXT  acre  yields  beyond  levels  which  5 
years  ago  could  not  have  been  imagined 
Only  m  Uie  high  plains  area  where 
drought  conditions  still  remain  serious 
has  farm  productivity  suffered. 

In  practically  e\ery  other  section  of 
the  country,  weather  conditions  have 
been  the  major  factor  in  pushing  acre- 
age yields  to  record  levels  in  corn,  grain 
sorghums  and  soybeans.  Even  poorer 
land  is  pushmg  out  about  as  large  a  crop 
as  rested  land.  This  can  happen  only 
when  just  about  the  exact  proportion  of 
moisture  is  combined  with  minerals  in 
the  soil. 

In  Iowa,  for  example,  corn  produced 
for  grain  is  estimated  to  average  73 
bushels  an  acre,  an  average  9.5-bu5hel 
increase  m  per  acre  yield  as  compared 
to  1960  figures.  The  increase  over  the 
10-year  1950-59  average  annual  vield 
figures  is  more  than  17  bushels  per  acre. 
Illinois  shows  an  increase  in  per  acre 
production  of  8  bushels,  raising  the  av- 
erage yield  per  acre  to  76  bushels  as 
compared  to  68  bushels  in  1960  This 
represents  a  similar  17  bushel  per  acre 
mcrea.sp  over  the  10-year  average. 

In  the  major  corn-producing  areas, 
the  average  increase  in  per  acre  yield 
vanes  from  3  in  Ohio  to  10  in  Mis- 
souri. It  is  obvious  that  had  we  not 
changed  the  com  program,  we  would 
have  been  seeing  predictions  of  a  near 
5  billion  bushel  feed  grain  crop  with  the 
Government  obligated  to  support  every 
bushel  at  about  $1.06  per  bushel.  Huge 
storage  costs  would  follow. 

Grain  sorghums  show  the  same  ef- 
fect with  the  average  increase  in  per 
acre  yield  estimated  now  to  be  4  2 
bu.'^hels  per  acre.  It  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  taxpayers  that  the  bill  pas.sed  by  a 
five-vote  margin  and  thus  the  acreage 
is  reduced.  The  big  spenders  of  1961 
^vere  tliose  who  opposed  th.e  1961  emer- 
gency feed  grain  program. 

In  soybeans  the  same  sharp  rise  in 
productivity  has  increased  per  acre  yield 
estimates  an  average  3  bushels  "over 
1960  f.Turcs. 

The  increase  in  productivity  and  the 
ri.<e  in  farm  income  which  will  follow 
as  a  result  can  be  credited  principally 
to  the  helping  hand  of  the  weather 
The  shift  from  beans  to  com  under  the 
19.^9-60  crrn  program  had  caused  the 
carr>-over  of  soybeans  to  become  so  low 
tliat  a  bad  crop  year  would  have  en- 
danerrtd  our  ability  to  hold  our  mar- 
kets. We  need  a  pood  crop  of  soybeans. 
The  September  estimates  which  saw 
corn  production  jump  almost  3 
bushels  per  acre  over  the  August  crop 
estimates  can  be  credited  only  to 
w.--athcr  as  the  use  of  fertilizer  or  any 
other  piece  of  manmade  technology 
could  no  longer  be  applied  to  improve 
P?-oduction  Fertilizer  is  applied  no 
later  than  June. 

A  further  indication  of  this  booming 
assist  from  nature  is  the  fact  tliat  corn 
and  soybeans  both  of  which  are  grown 
in  the  same  major  areas,  have  both 
shown  impressive  increases  in  per  acre 


yields.  Soybean  acreage  was  increased 
while  corn  acreage  was  reduced.  How- 
ever, soybean  yield  shows  a  higher  per- 
centage increase  over  1960  futures— 13 
percent  as  opposed  to  11  percent — whicli 
would  indicaU"  that  weather,  rather 
than  better  land  and  increased  fertiliza- 
tion, has  played  a  major  role 

In  addition,  the  increase  m  per  acre 
yield  between  July — when  the  use  of 
fertilizer  drops  sl:arply — and  September 
cannot  be  credited  to  the  quahty  of  land 
since  it  did  not  change 

There  is  little  doubt,  then,  that  had 
there  been  no  new  feed  grain  program 
passed  which  reduced  acreage,  for  1961. 
the  cost  to  the  Government  for  a  record 
crop  under  the  program  that  would  have 
been  in  effect  would  have  been  higher 
than  at  any  time  in  history.  It  bears 
out  the  statements  that  the  estimate  of 
savinfts  which  will  result  from  the  1961 
feed  grain  program  are  very  conserva- 
tive 

The  program  in  effect  in  1959  and 
1960  would  still  be  in  effect  had  we  not 
pa.ssed  the  1961  Emergency  Feed  Grain 
Act. 

With  every  rise  in  production  the  sav- 
ings from  the  feed  gram  program  will 
increase  m  comparison  to  the  program  in 
effect  in  1959  and  1960  which  supported 
all  corn  raised  without  limitation  -^n 
acreaees.  Farmers  could  even  break  up 
new  land  or  put  the  whole  farm  into 
corn  production  and  secure  Government 
price  supports  on  the  increased  produc- 
tion. 

It  is  estimated  that  farmer  coopera- 
tion in  the  feed  grain  program  this  year 
alone  will  save  the  taxpayers  at  least 
$500  million.  This  Ls  the  difference  be- 
tween the  estimated  S500  million  cost  of 
the  program,  and  the  estimated  $1  billion 
cost  if  the  Government  had  continued 
to  add  to  its  stocks  the  grain  that  would 
have  been  produced  on  the  diverted 
acres.  I  believe  this  estimate  of  savii.gs 
for  the  taxpayers  is  low. 

As  for  farm  income,  happily  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
given  a  tremendous  boost  by  favorable 
weather  conditions  this  year  m  its  effort 
to  increase  the  cash  return  to  the 
farmer. 

The  crop  repoit  issued  yesterday  indi- 
cates good  weather  will  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  boosting  the  farm  income  to 
corn  and  other  feed  grain  producers,  as 
well  as  soybean  producers. 

This  crop  report  indicates  the  average 
yield  per  acre  for  corn  will  be  60  4  bush- 
els, which  is  6  bushels  per  acre  better 
than  the  1960  yield,  and  approximately 
16  bushels  per  acre  above  the  10-year 
average  yield 

The  yield  for  grain  sorphums  will  be 
44  bushels  per  acre — 4  2  bushels  better 
than  last  year  and  20  bushels  per  acre 
hieher  than  the  10-year  average  yield. 

At  the  same  time  the  yield  of  soybeans 
has  been  increased  3  bushels  per  acre 
over  the  1961  production  and  5  bushels 
per  acre  over  the  10-year  average.  The 
soybean  acreage  also  has  been  increased 
by  3' J  million  acres  over  1960  and  ap- 
proximately 9  million  acres  over  the  10- 
year  average 

These  increases  in  yield  per  acre  are 
directly  attributable  to  improved  weather 
conditions  this  year. 
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The  higher  yield,  the  increased  income, 
the  lower  Government  costs  under  the 
feed  grain  program  in  a  good  weather 
year  all  add  up  to  a  happy  picture  in 
1961 — a  picture  of  hard  labor  and  wise 
planning  smiled  upon  by  a  beneficent 
Providence. 


MISS  AMERICA  OF  1962 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Taylor) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
indeed  a  pleasant  occasion  for  me.  I  feel 
honored  and  proud  that  one  of  my  con- 
stituents has  been  selected  as  Miss 
America  of  1962.  She  is  Miss  Maria 
Beale  Fletcher,  a  19-yea::-old  Asheville 
citizen  who  held  us  breathless  during  the 
final  tense  moments  of  the  Miss  America 
contest  at  Atlantic  City.  She  is  a  beauti- 
ful, talented,  and  queenly  American  girl, 
and  I  wish  that  I  could  place  her  pic- 
ture in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Maria  Fletcher  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Beale  Fletcher  of  Governor's 
View  Road,  Asheville,  N.C,  who  are 
among  our  leading  citizens  and  operate 
a  dancing  school.  Maria  learned  to 
dance  almost  before  she  learned  to  walk. 
I  first  saw  her  sing  and  dance  on  top  of 
a  table  at  a  State  convention  of  a  North 
Carolina  business  group  when  she  was 
only  7  years  of  age.  Her  first  award 
came  that  year,  and  she  has  won  14 
talent  awards  in  contests  sponsored  by 
various  civic  clubs  in  Asheville.  She  has 
been  outstanding  on  the  local  level  for 
her  singing,  dancing,  personality,  and 
charm,  and  for  her  courteous  manner 
and  fine  influence  on  other  young  people. 

Maria  Fletcher  was  a  fine  student, 
having  finished  A.  C.  Reynolds  High 
School  in  Buncombe  County  near  Ashe- 
ville, in  3  years  with  an  average  grade  of 
93.  Her  high  school  principal  stated  to 
me  that  she  is  humble,  thoughtful,  a 
wonderful  young  lady,  outstanding  in 
every  way  and  that  he  expected  her  to 
win. 

When  asked  by  the  contest  master  of 
ceremonies  what  was  the  greatest  prob- 
lem facing  our  Nation  today,  she  replied 
sincerely  and  eloquently : 

I  feel  that  the  greatest  problem  facing 
our  country  today  Is  making  other  foreign 
nations  realize  that  we  seriously  mean  what 
we  say  when  we  say  that  we  are  all  for  peace 
and  that  everyone  here  Is  hoping  and  praying 
for  it  all  the  time. 

A  former  Radio  City  Rockette,  she 
hopes  to  enter  college  later  and  to 
eventually  make  the  entertainment 
world  her  career. 

North  Carolinians  are  celebrating  and 
rejoicing.  Maria  Fletcher  has  brought 
great  recognition  to  the  Tar  Heel  State 
as  she  has  to  herself  and  I  am  confident 
that  she  will  reign  as  Miss  America  with 
honor  and  dignity,  and  be  a  great  in- 
spiration to  other  young  people  through- 
out our  Nation. 

I  congratulate  Maria  Fletcher  and 
offer  her  my  sincerest  esteem  and  ad- 
miration. The  hearts  of  North  Caro- 
linians everywhere  will  follow  her 
throughout  her  eventful  days  as  Miss 
America  of  1962. 


Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  of  the  House  who 
desire  to  do  so  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Rep- 
resentative of  only  one  congressional 
district  out  of  many  in  the  United  States. 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  proud  and  ap- 
propriate recognition  of  a  representative 
of  America,  Miss  Maria  Beale  Fletcher, 
the  selected,  titled,  and  crowned  Miss 
America  of  1962. 

While  watching  the  contestants  in 
last  Saturday  night's  pageant,  as  they 
demonstrated  their  fine  talents  in  thf^ 
several  test  categories,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  beauty  may  often  be  more  than  skin 
deep.  Physical  beauty  alone  did  noi 
bring  these  young  ladies  to  the  pageant's 
finals.  And  it  is  up>on  her  fine  qualitie.s 
of  character,  intelligence,  talents,  and 
achievements  that  I  would  congratulate 
our  new  Miss  America.  To  have  been 
singled  out  and  chosen  as  No.  1 
among  many  possessing  these  values  is 
indeed  an  honor.  Attendant  upon  the 
honor  is  the  serious  responsibility  of  rep- 
resenting the  ideals  and  aspirations  of 
American  young  womanhood,  and  this  I 
am  confident  she  will  meet.  I  join  in 
wishing  her  a  successful  and  happy  reign, 
and  in  gratefully  acknowledging  the  dis- 
tinction she  has  brought  to  our  great 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  North 
Carolina  is  justifiably  proud  of  the  at- 
tainment of  Miss  Maria  Beale  Fletcher 
in  her  selection  as  Miss  America  of  1962 
She  typifies  the  Miss  America  pageant 
theme — "The  All-American  Girl"— with 
her  beauty,  charm,  graciousness,  intel- 
lect, and  talent. 

Miss  Fletcher  was  coached  for  this 
pageant  by  a  constituent  of  mine,  Mrs. 
Hannah  Block,  a  councilwoman  of  Wil- 
mington, N.C.  The  city  of  Wilmington 
has.  therefore,  additional  pride  in  tho 
accomplishment  of  Miss  America. 

All  of  us  who  represent  the  Tar  Heel 
State  here  in  the  Congress  take  pleasure 
in  expressing  the  hope  that  Members  of 
the  Congre.ss  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  meet  this  attractive  young  lady  as  she 
travels  throughout  our  Nation  during 
her  reign. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
arise  to  take  this  opportunity  to  heartily 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
Congressman  Roy  A.  Taylor,  for  calling 
this  important  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  House.  It  is  a  privilege  to  join 
with  all  of  my  fellow  North  Cai'olinians 
in  expressing  pleasure  and  pride  over  the 
fact  that  one  of  our  fair  fellow  citizens 
has  attained  the  great  honor  and  dis- 
tinction of  being  selected  as  Mi.ss  Amer- 
ica for  1962. 

I  should  also  hke  to  point  out  that 
Miss  Maria  Beale  Fletcher  was  chosen 
as  Miss  North  Carolina  at  the  North 
Carolina  Beauty  Pageant  held  in  my 
hometown  of  Greensboi-o.  As  a  former 
member  of  the  junior  chamber  of  com- 
merce for  11  years.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  the  pageant  was  sponsored  by  the 
Guilford    College    Junior    Chambfr    of 


Commerce  The  pageant  took  place  In 
our  beautiful  and  modei"n  and  spacious 
coli.seum  in  Green.sboi-o — one  of  the  fin- 
est facilities  of  its  kind  in  America. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  commend  the  Guil- 
ford College  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  the  splendid  job  they  did  in 
promoting  the  beauty  pageant  and  for 
the  selection  of  such  a  wonderful  candi- 
date for  the  Miss  America  crown  as  Miss 
Fletcher. 

All  Tar  Heels  are  understandably  jubi- 
lant over  having  tliis  beautiful  and  tal- 
ented young  North  Caiolinian  lepresent- 
ing  the  United  States  of  America  as  the 
epitome  and  pride  of  young  womanhood, 
and  we  are  confident  that  she  will  wear 
her  crown  with  great  dignity  and  dis- 
tinct ioii  and  Will  well  deserve  the 
plaudiUs  and  prestige  which  this  position 
carries. 

Mr  WHITENER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  i  Mr  Taylor]  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  very  lovely  North  Carolinian, 
Miss  Maria  Beale  Fletcher.  Miss  Amer- 
ica of  1962.  While  North  Carolinians 
take  particular  pride  in  her  accomplish- 
ments today.  I  am  confident  tliat  all 
Americans  will  have  the  same  pride  in 
this  young  lady  as  they  get  to  know  her 
during  her  reign  as  Miss  America. 

Tho.se  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
witness  by  television  the  ceremonies  in 
Atlantic  City  last  Saturday  night  saw 
many  young  ladies  of  outstanding  talent 
and  t)eauty  Each  of  them  represented 
their  particular  States  with  great  dig- 
nity, character,  and  ability.  Only  one 
could  be  selected  as  Mi.ss  America.  The 
fact  that  each  of  the  contestants  was 
outstandint;  in  her  own  right  makes  the 
selection  of  our  own  "Miss  North  Caro- 
lina" even  more  impi-essive. 

The  answers  given  to  the  questions 
propounded  to  this  young  lady  were 
thrilling  to  all  of  us.  Particularly  we 
were  pleased  with  the  very  splendid 
statement  which  she  made  in  respon.-e 
to  the  serious  question  presented  to  her. 
Congressman  Taylor  has  already  quoted 
her  answer.  I  commend  the  young  lady 
for  her  understanding  of  the  real  prob- 
lem of  today  and  the  proper  attitude 
which  Americans  should  take  in  meeting 
that  problem  of  preserving  world  peace. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  also  salute  the  parents 
of  this  young  lady  for  the  excellent  train- 
ing which  they  have  given  to  her.  The 
guidance  which  they  have  given  during 
the  19  years  of  her  life  has  paid  big 
dividends  to  them,  their  daughter,  and 
to  our  Nation. 

Also  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
North  Carolina  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  its  spon.sorship  of  the  Mi.ss 
North  Carolina  pa£;eant.  as  well  as  many 
local  pa<^eants  which  led  to  the  selection 
of  Miss  Fletcher  as  the  representative  of 
the  Tar  Heel  State  in  the  national  com- 
petition. It  was  my  privilege  to  serve 
as  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  several  years  ago. 
and  I  have  had  an  abiding  and  continu- 
ing interest  in  its  program  of  service  to 
our  State.  In  paying  tribute  to  Miss 
America  of  1962  we  also  pay  tribute  to 
the  Jaycees  of  North  Carolina  who  gave 
many  thousands  of  hours  in  the  develop- 
ment and  presenting  of  the  local  and 
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State  beauty  pageants  which  resulted  in 
the  selection  of  such  a  splendid  repre- 
sentative of  our  State  in  the  Miss  Amer- 
ica competition. 

In  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
September  11,  1961,  the  brief  story  by 
the  A.ssociated  Pre.s.s  sets  forth  some  of 
the  facts  with  reference  to  this  lovely 
young  lady.  I  include  it  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Mi.ss    America    Hoping    fob    Career    as    Star 

New  York.  September  11 — The  Natlt^n's 
newest  dre.im  girl  started  hnpplly  today  alone 
the  year-long  path  she  hopes  may  lead  tn  a 
glowlnR  career   in    the   entertainment  world 

It  wa.s  in  this  Fhow  business  center  tli.it 
Maria  Beale  Fletcher — the  newly  crowned 
MisF  America — received  her  first  glare  of  the 
bright  lights. 

The  19-year-<"jld  North  Camllnf  beauty  was 
a  member  of  the  Radio  City  Music  Halls 
famed  Rocket tes  last  year  before  she  re- 
turned to  her  Asheville  home  to  spruce  up 
for  the  M1&.S  N'.irth  Carolina  contest 

She  w.is  still  sprucing  today,  but  this  time 
it  was  t<)  prepare  for  her  reign  In  the  Miss 
America  role  that  she  won  over  54  other 
beauties  at  Atlantic  City.  N.J  .  Saturday 
night. 

The  brown-haired,  hazel-eyed  ML=s  Fletch- 
er will  spend  a  month  here,  much  of  It  In 
selection  of  a  wardrobe  suitable  for  her 
queenly  proportions.  Sh»  stands  5  feet  6'^ 
Inches  tall,  weighs  118  pounds  and  measures 
35-24-35. 

HONORED.    THRILLED 

Miss  Fletcher  said  she  was  "very,  very  hon- 
ored and  very  thrilled"  at  winning  the  Na- 
tion's oldest  beauty  title 

And  the  photographers  didn't  bother  her 
a  bit.  she  said. 

"I  think  all  of  us  are  blessed  with  a  little 
bit  of  ham.  I  have  Just  a  little  bit  more  than 
most.    I  don't  mind  smiling  at  all  " 

Her  parents,  Mr  and  M.'-s  Charles  Beale 
Fletcher,  both  dancing  teachers  .ind  former 
professional  dancers,  were  present  for  her 
triumph. 

"That  made  it  so  mtich  more  real  and  won- 
derful." she  said.  'I  ve  envied  them  bo 
much  " 

Maria,  an  accomplished  dancer,  won  her 
first  talent  prize  at  the  age  of  7  She  said 
she  would  hke  to  use  the  HO.OOO  scholarship 
she  won  In  the  Muss  .America  pageant  to  study 
In  some  field  of  entertainment,  possibly  at 
the  Pasadena  Playhouse  In  California, 

TO   GET    $75,000 

Besides  the  scholarship,  she  will  get  about 
*75  GOO.  plus  expenses,  for  p>crsonal  appear- 
ances during  the  year  Her  first  one  will  be 
at  the  Au-  Force  AssociaiMn  Convention  in 
Philadelphia  S'-ptember  22-23. 

Miss  America  has  two  sisters,  Margaret,  17. 
and  Bonnie.  10,  and  a  hroUier.  W.ilier.  9  who 
watched  the  pageant  on  television  at  Ashe- 
ville. 

She  has  "romantic  Interests,  but  not  In  one 
specific  place." 

"I'll  be  Interested  In  marriage  when  the 
right  boy  and  I  get  together  and  decide  we're 
re.idy  for  marriage,"  she  said. 

Mr.  Speaker.  North  Carolina  is  proud 
Of  Miss  America  of  1962.  I  am  sure  that 
those  whom  I  am  privileged  to  represent 
in  the  Congress  share  my  pride  in  the 
accomplishments  of  our  lovely  neighbor 
from  the  12th  Congressioi^al  District  of 
North  Carolina. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By    unanimous    consent    leave    of   ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Thompson  of 


New  Jersey  fat  the  request  of  Mr.  Dan- 
iels' for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addre:^s  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr  Peighan.  for  30  minutes,  tomor- 
row, September  13,  1961, 

Mr  Pmith  of  Iowa,  for  15  minutes,  to- 
day and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks  and   include   extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Taylor  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Eailey*,  for  15  mmuu-s,  loday. 


EXTENSION    OF   REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revi.'^^  and  ext<»nd  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Walter  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Aspinall  the  I'emaiks  he  will  niake 
today  during  consideration  of  HR.  9076 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  to 
include  certain  pertinent  material. 

Mr  Poage  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Anoersen  of  Minnesota  his  re- 
marks in  the  House  today  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Cannon  to  revise  and  extend  the 
i-cmarks  he  made  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Boland  to  revise  and  extend  the 
remarks  he  made  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today  and  include  cxtraiieous 
matter. 

Mr.  E'jMondson. 

Mr.  Becker  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  HR.  9076  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today  and  include  letters. 

Mr.  EviNS  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Baii.ey  I  to  revise  and  extend  the  re- 
marks he  made  today  on  the  bill  H  R. 
9076  and  to  include  therein  extraneous 
matter  and  tables. 

(Tlie  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Short;  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mrs    May. 

Mr  Keirns. 

I  The  following  Members  ''at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  B.AiLEY »  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  CooLEY. 

Mr.  Toll 

Mr  Fascell. 

Mr  Gafmatz. 

Mr  Carey. 

Mr.  Morgan. 


SENATE  BILLS,  JOINT  RESOLUTION, 
AND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

Bills,  a  joint  resolution,  and  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles  were  t.aken  from  the 
Speaker'.s  table  and.  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S  1274.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  widow 
of  Julian  E.  Gillespie;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


S  1761  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3.  1901,  relating  to  divorce,  legal  separation, 
and  annulment  of  marria^  In  the  District 
of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

8.  2488  An  act  to  Increase  the  number  of 
apprentices  authorized  to  be  employees  of 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  find  for 
other  purixiscs;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

S.J  Res  132  Joint  resoKtlon  extending 
recognition  to  the  International  Exposition 
for  Southern  California  in  the  year  1966  and 
authorizing  tlie  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  the  several  States  of 
the  Union  and  foreign  countries  to  take  part 
in  the  exposition;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

S.  Con  Res.  40.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  the  40th  Ijieiinial  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf, 
and  providing  for  additional  copies;  to  tlie 
C-ommittee  on  House  Administration. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS    SIGN-ED 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  weie  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Sjjeaker  pro  tempore: 

HR  176.  An  act  to  amend  section  331  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  C->de  so  as  to 
provide  for  representation  on  tlie  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States; 

H.R.2816  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chief 
Warrant  Officer  James  M  Cook; 

H  R  2883  An  act  to  amend  title  28,  en- 
titled "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure," 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the 
defense  cf  suits  against  Federal  employees 
arising  out  of  their  operation  of  motor  ve- 
hicles in  the  scope  of  their  employment,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.3606  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
C  Winter,  Jr  ,  lieutenant  colonel.  U.S.  Air 
Force  I  Medical  Corps  ) ; 

H  R  3863  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Woody 
W  H'.ckncy,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex  ; 

H  R  4369  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
James  Taylor: 

H  R  4458.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary ol  the  Interior  to  replace  lateral  pipe- 
lines, line  discharge  pipelines,  and  to  do 
other  work  he  determines  to  be  required  for 
the  Avondale,  Dalton  Gardens,  and  Hayden 
Lake  Irrigation  Districts  in  the  State  of 
Idaho; 

H  R  4669  An  act  to  amend  the  law  relat- 
ive to  giuiibUng  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

HR  5182  .^n  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
P.  Redlck; 

H.R.5559.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
E  Swift  and  his  wife.  Sally  Swift; 

H.R.  6667.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  16,  1957,  relating  to  microfilming  of 
papers  of  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  to 
remove  certain  liabilities  of  the  United  States 
■with  respect  to  such  activities; 

H  R.  6996  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
Welnstein; 

H.R,  7264,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M,  C. 
Pitts; 

H.R  7447.  An  act  to  amer.d  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  to 
provide  for  the  inimediate  disposition  of  cer- 
tain waterfowl  feathers  and  down; 

HJ.  Res.  109.  Joint  recolution  designating 
the  17th  day  cf  December  1961  as  "Wright 
Brothers  Day":  and 

H.J.  Res.  499.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing a  celebration  of  the  American  patent  sys- 
tem. 
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SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  announced 
his  signature  tx)  enrolled  bills  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  200.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
An  act  relative  to  employment  of  certain 
adult  Indians  on  or  near  Indian  reserva- 
tions," approved  August  3,  1956: 

S.  279.  An  act  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
for  projects  which  will  demonstrate  or  de- 
velop techniques  and  practices  leading  to  a 
solution  of  the  Nation's  juvenile  delinquency 
control  problems: 

S.  1528.  An  act  to  Increase  the  relief  or  re- 
tirement compensation  of  certain  former 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force, 
the  Fire  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  Police  force,  the 
White  House  Police  force:  and  the  U.S.  Se- 
cret Service:  and  of  widows  and  children  of 
certain  deceased  former  officers  of  such 
forces,  department,  or  service: 

S.  1529.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  regulate  the  height  of  buildings 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved  June 
1,  1910,  as  amended; 

S.  1653.  An  act  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  travel  or  transporta- 
tion in  commerce  In  aid  of  racketeering  en- 
terprises; 

S.  1719.  An  act  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  states  Code  with  respect  to  Indian 
reservation  roads; 

S.  1762.  An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
physical  therapy  in  the  District  of  Columbia: 

8.  1768.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  restora- 
tion to  Indian  tribes  of  unclaimed  per  capita 
and  other  Individual  payments  of  tribal  trust 
funds: 

S.  1807.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposition 
of  land  no  longer  needed  for  the  Chilocco 
Indian  Industrial  School  at  Chilocco,  Okla.; 
and 

S.2241.  An  act  to  donate  to  the  Jicarllla 
Apache  Tribe  of  the  Jicarllla  Res»jyatlon. 
N.  Max..  approximately  •391.43  acres  ^f  fed- 
erally owned  land. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1021  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
definition  of  "peanuts"  which  Is  now  In  effect 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938: 

H.R,  2877.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Director, 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  to 
approve  a  financial  contribution  for  civil 
defense  purposes  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma; 

H.R.  6302.  An  act  to  establish  a  teaching 
hospital  for  Howard  University,  to  transfer 
Preedmen's  Hospital  to  the  university,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  6309.  An  act  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended.  In 
order  to  Increase  certain  limitations  In  pay- 
ments on  account  of  operating-differential 
subsidy  under  such  title; 

H.R.  6732.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended,  to  encourage 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  Ameri- 
can-flag vessels  built  In  American  shipyards; 

H  R  6969.  An  act  to  amend  title  39,  United 
Stales  Code,  to  Increase  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  in  certain  cases; 

H.R.  6974.  An  act  to  amend  section  607(b) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended: 

H  R.  7043.  An  act  to  extend  to  employees 
.subject  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  the 
benefits  of  salary  increases  In  connection  with 
the  protection  of  basic  compensation  rates 
from  the  effects  of  downgrading  actions,  to 


provide  salary  protection  for  postal  field  serv- 
ice employees  in  certain  cases  of  reduction 
in   salary  standing:    and   for  other   purposes; 

H.R.  7622  An  act  to  repeal  sections  1176 
and  1177  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

H.R.  8406.  An  act  to  further  amend  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  of  1958,  as  amended, 
in  order  to  change  the  name  of  the  oflQce 
established  under  such  plan,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  8466.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  siding  in  the  vicinity 
of  Taylor  Street  NE  ,  District  of  Columbia; 
and 

H.R.  8719.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
28,  1947,  chapter  301.  as  amended,  to  extend 
for  2  years  the  authority  to  make  temix)rary 
appointments  and  promotions  in  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
I  at  6  o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.  >  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow.  Wednesday,  September 
13,  1961,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs H  R.  9118.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.3. 
Arms  Control  Agency,  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1165).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  8102.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  so  as  to  extend  the  time  for  making 
grants  under  the  provisions  of  such  act.  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No  1166)  .  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mrs.  NORRELL:  Committee  on  Post  Offl  e 
and  Civil  Service.  H  R.  6695.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  39  of  the  United  States  Code  with 
respect  to  the  transportation  of  mail  by  high- 
way post  office  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1167), 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  NORRELL:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  8565  A  bill  to  per- 
mit certain  Government  employees  to  elect  to 
receive  compensation  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act 
of  1945  in  lieu  of  certain  compensation  at  a 
saved  rate,  and  for  other  pur^joses;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1168).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  oJ  the  Union. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS:  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  7377.  A  bill  to 
increase  the  limitation  on  the  number  of  po- 
sitions which  may  be  placed  in  the  top  grades 
of  the  Clr^sification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  on  the  number  of  research  and  develop- 
ment positions  of  scientists  aiid  engineers  for 
which  special  rates  of  pay  are  authorized:  to 
fix  the  compensation  of  hearing  examiners; 
and  for  other  purposes:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1170).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6759.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  the  Princ* 
Georges  County  School  Board.  Maryland: 
Without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1171).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 


Mr.    WALTER:    Committee   of    conference 
S.  2237.     A  bill   to  permit   the  entry  of  cer- 
tain eligible  alien  orphans   i  Rept    No    1172) 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  LANE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R  87n.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
29,  1941,  as  amended,  to  authoriz.  any  Fed- 
eral agency  to  waive  performance  and  pay- 
ment bonds,  and  for  other  purposes;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept  No  1173).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  8958.  A  bill  to  remove  the  present 
$5,000  limitation  which  prevents  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  from  settUni^  certain 
claims  arising  out  of  the  criish  of  a  U  S. 
Air  Force  aircraft  at  Midwest  City,  Okla: 
without  amendment  (Rept  1174)  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  THOMAS:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions H  R  9169  A  bill  making  approprla- 
atlons  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1962.  and  for  other  pur[X)ses:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1175)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  MOORE  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R.  1720  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul 
Vassos  (Pavlos  Veizls);  with  amendmv'nt 
(Rept.  No.  1164).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.   WALTER:    Committee  on   the  Judici- 
ary.    H  R    5324.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Serafln   T.   Ortiz:    with    amendment    (Rept 
No     1169).      Referred    to    the    Committee    of 
the   Whole   House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr    BREEDING: 
HR  9131     A    bill    to    amend    the    Agricul- 
tural   Adjustment  Act   of    1938.   as   amended, 
to  establish  a  marketing  program  for  wheat, 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrlctilture. 
By  Mrs    MAY: 
HR  9132    A    bill    to    amend    the    Agricul- 
tural  Adjustment    Act   of    1938.  as   amended, 
to  establish  a  marketing  program  for  wheat: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr   HORAN: 
HR  9133    A    bin    to    amend    the    Agricul- 
tural  Adjustment  Act   of    1938.  as   amended, 
to  establish  a  marketing  program  for  wheat; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

By  Mr.   ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
HR.9134    A    bill    to    amend    the    Agricul- 
tural  Adjustment   Act   of   1938.  as   amended, 
to  establish  a  marketing  program  for  wheat: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mrs    PFOST: 
HR  9135.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Agricul- 
tural   Adjustment  Act  of   1938,  as   amended, 
to  establish  a  marketing  program  for  wheat: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr   WICKERSHAM: 
H.R.  9136.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Agricul- 
tural Adju.'^tment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
to  establish  a  marketing  program  for  wheat: 
to  the  Committee  on   Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
HR.9137    A    bill    to   amend    the    Agricul- 
tural  Adjustment   Act  of   1938,  as   amended, 
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to  establish  a  marketing  program  for  wheat, 
to   the  Conrimlttee  on   Agriculture 
By  Mr    REIFEL: 

HR  9138    A    bill    to    amend    the    Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  establish  a  marketing  program  for  wheat: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr   AVERY; 

HR  9139    A    bill    to   amend    the    Agricul- 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  «s  amended, 
to  establish  a  marketing  program  for  wheat, 
to  the   Committee  on   Agriculture. 
By  Mr   BATTIN 

H  R  9140  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  mitigate  the  tax 
burdens  which  result  Irom  the  Irregularity 
of  farm  and  farm-related  income  by  per- 
mitting established  farmers,  ranchers,  live- 
stock growers,  and  livestock  feeders  to  aver- 
age their  taxable  Income  over  a  5-year 
period:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr   CELLER : 

HR  9141  A  bill  to  assist  the  several 
States  in  establishing  hospital  facilities  and 
programs  of  posthospital  aftercare  for  the 
care,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  nar- 
cotic addicts,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By  Mr   ADDONIZIO 

HR  9142  A  bill  to  assist  the  several 
States  in  establishing  hospital  facilities  and 
programs  of  posthospital  aftercare  for  the 
care,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  nar- 
cotic addicts,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By  Mr  ANFUSO: 
H  R  9143  A  bill  to  assist  the  several 
States  in  establishing  hospital  facilities  and 
programs  of  p<*thospitaI  aftercare  for  the 
care,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  nar- 
cotic addicts,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By  Mr  CAREY: 

HR  9144  A  bill  to  assist  the  several 
States  in  establishing  hospital  facilities  and 
programs  of  posthospital  aftercare  for  the 
care,  treatment,  and  rehabiliution  of  nar- 
cotic addicts  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By  Mr   DANIELS 

HR  9145.  A  bill  to  assist  the  several 
States  In  establishing  hospital  facilities  and 
programs  of  posthfjepital  aftercare  for  the 
care,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  nar- 
cotic addictjF  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr   DULSKI 

H  R  9146  A  bill  to  assist  the  several  States 
In  establishing  hospital  facilities  and  pro- 
grams of  p<:>st hospital  aftercare  for  the  care, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic 
addicts,  and  for  other  purjx)ses,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr   FARBSTEIN 

H  R  9147  A  bill  to  assist  the  several  States 
In  establishing  hospital  facilities  and  pro- 
grams of  posthospital  aftercare  for  the  care, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic 
addicts,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr  GALLAGHER 

H  R  9148  A  bill  to  asslrt  the  several  States 
In  establifhing  hospital  facilities  and  pro- 
grams of  t>ost hospital  aftercare  for  the  care, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic 
addicts,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Inter.-^tate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  GILBERT: 

H.R  9149  A  bill  to  assist  the  several  States 
in  establishing  hospital  facilities  and  pro- 
granas  of  posthospital  aftercare  for  the  care, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic 
addicts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreien  Commerce. 


By  Mr   HEALEY 

H  R  9150  A  bill  to  assist  tlie  several  States 
in  establishing  hospital  facilities  and  pro- 
grams of  posthospital  aftercare  for  the  care. 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic 
addicts,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr   KEOGH  : 

H  R  9151  A  bill  to  assist  the  several  States 
in  establishing  hospital  facilities  and  pro- 
grams of  posthospital  aftercare  for  the  care, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic 
addicts,  and  for  other  purp>ose6:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  MULTER : 

H  R  9152  A  bill  to  assist  the  several  States 
in  establishing  hospital  facilities  and  pro- 
grams of  pcisthospital  aftercare  for  the  care, 
treatment,  and  rehabtlitAtlon  of  narcotic 
addicts,  and  for  other  purjxjses:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    POWELL 

H  R  9153  A  bin  to  assist  the  several  States 
in  establishing  hospital  facilities  and  pro- 
grams of  posthospital  aftercare  for  the  care, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts, aiid  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr    RYAN: 

H  R  9154.  A  bill  to  assist  the  several 
States  m  establishing  hospital  facilities  and 
programs  of  posthospital  aftercare  for  the 
care,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  nar- 
cotic addicts,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Comm.ttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By   Mr    ZELENKO: 

H  R  9155  A  bill  to  assist  the  several 
States  in  establishing  hospital  facilities  and 
programs  of  posthospital  aftercare  for  the 
care.  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of 
narcotic  addicts,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr    BUCKLEY: 

H  R  9156  A  bill  to  assist  the  several 
States  in  establishing  hospital  facilities  and 
programs  of  posthospital  aftercare  for  the 
care  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  nar- 
cotic addicts,  and  for  other  purptoses:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr    HOLTZMAN 

H  R  9157  A  bill  to  as.<:lst  the  several  States 
m  establishing  hospital  facilities  and  pro- 
grams of  posthospital  aftercare  for  the  care. 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic 
addicts,  and  lor  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By   Mr    GARMATZ 

HR  9158  A  bill  to  amend  title  14  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  Is  operating  to  est3b:;sh  and  enforce 
strtictural  safety  standards  for  certain  arti- 
ficial islands  or  fixed  strvictures  which  are  in 
or  over  certain  waters  or  lands  over  which 
the  United  States  has  jurisdiction;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries 

By  Mr    MORRIS: 

H  R    9159    A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  86- 
376:   to  the  Com.mlttee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr   RANDALL 

HR  9160  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer  or 
spouse  who  is  a  victim  of  chronic  respiratory 
polio;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr  STEAL: 

H  R  9161  A  bill  to  amend  paragraph 
1101 1  bi  r.f  the  TantT  Act  of  1930  to  provide 
fi>r  the  duty-free  imj>ort,ation  of  certain 
wools  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  polish- 
ing felts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WINSTEAD 

H  R  9162  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  with- 
holding and  the  forfelttire  of  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  certain  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who.  while  prisoners  of  war. 


aid  the  enemy  or  are  guilty  of  other  mis- 
conduct and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services 

By  Mr  .ABERNETHY 
H.R  9163.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  with- 
holding and  the  forfeiture  of  the  pay  and  al- 
lowances of  certain  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who.  while  prisoners  of  war, 
aid  the  enemy  or  are  guilty  of  other  mis- 
conduct, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services 

By  Mr  BECKWORTH 
HR  9164  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  income 
derived  by  an  individual  from  a  trade  or 
business  carried  on  by  a  partnership  shall 
not  constitute  "earnings"  for  purposes  of 
deductions  on  account  of  work  unless  he 
renders  p>ersonal  services  in  such  trade  or 
bvisiness;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  BENNETT  of  Florida 
HR  9165  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  61  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code  to  provide  that 
where  a  member  of  an  armed  force  in  receipt 
o:  disability  retired  pay  is  separated  from 
his  wife  or  children,  a  portion  c.f  such  dis- 
ability retired  pay  may  be  apportioned  and 
paid  to  his  wife  or  children;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on   Armed  Services. 

By   Mr    ROGERS  of   Texas 
H  R  9106    A  bill  xg  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  es- 
tablish a  marketing  program  for  wheat;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

By  Mr    SCHWENGEL 
H  R   9167    A  bill  to  establish  a  U  S    Agency 
for  World  Peace  With  Jtistice  and  Security 
Through  Disarmament:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr  ZAfcLOCKI 
H.R  9168  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
S.jcial  Security  Act  to  provide  that  local 
agencies  may  distribute  aid  to  dependent 
children  in  the  form  of  commodities,  and 
may  demand  an  accounting  of  the  way  in 
which  aid  to  dependent  children  in  the  form 
of  money  payments  is  used  by  the  recipient, 
in  appropriate  cases,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr   THOMAS: 
H  R   9169    A     bill     making     supplemental 
appropriations    for    the     Sscal     year    ending 
June   30     1962    and   for   ether  purj>oses 

By  Mr    CHELF 
HR  9170    A     bill     to     provide     that     the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed 
of   453   Members,   and   for   other   purposes,    to 
the   Committee    on   the    Judiciary 

By  Mr  PETERSON 
H.R  9171  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 27  1954  .68  Stat  868 1 .  with  respect  to 
the  Ui:;tah  and  Otiray  Reservation  in  Utah: 
to  the  C:immittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTairs 

By  Mr  RODINO 
H.R.  9172.  A  bill  to  assist  the  several 
States  m  establishing  hospital  facilities  and 
programs  of  posthospital  aftercare  for  the 
care,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  nar- 
cotic addicts,  aiid  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr  HOLIFIELD 
HJ  Res.  569  Joint  resolution  to  waive 
certain  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  so  as  t-o  permit  the  agreement  for 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
France  to  be  made  Immediately  effective  to 
the  Joint  Cv)mmlttee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mrs  NORRELL: 
H  Con  Res  390.  Concurrent  resolution 
declaring  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no 
ftirther  reductions  m  tariffs  be  made  during 
the  life  of  the  present  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr    RYAN 
H  Con  Res  391    Concurrent  resolution,  to 
establish  a  Jrint  congressional  committee  to 
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conduct  a  full  and  complete  Investigation 
and  study  of  the  civil  defense  program  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana: 
H.  Con.  Res.  392.  Concurrent  resolution 
proposing  establishment  of  a  State  safety 
council  and  local  safety  councils  within  each 
Stiite;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


HOUSE 

II 


September  12 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
H.R.  9173.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miles  City 
Saleyarda   Co.    of   Miles   City.   Mont.;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
H.R.  9174.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Ana 
Noglyte  de  Bujevicius;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.9175.  A    bill   for   the  relief   of  Helena 
Zelazny;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EVERETT: 
H.R.9176.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of    Edwin 
Chl-Chang  Cheng;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  FINO: 
Hil.9177.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Despina 
Doxis  and  Vasslllre  Doxis;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9178.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Lupo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  „udiciary. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H  R.  9179.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hamilton 
Kwal-Wah    Ho;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARDING: 
H.R.9180.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Noreen 
Joyce  Baden;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.HORAN: 
H.R.  9181.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Hong- 
Kyw  Cho;    to  the  Coiiimlitee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    KARTH: 
H.R.  9182.  A    bill   for   the  relief  of   Mohlne 
W.  Bakhos;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
H.R  9183    A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Com- 
mander   Gardiner    Luce;    to    the    Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr     MAGNUSON:  \ 

HR.9184  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tates of  Ida  Ella  Floe,  Stephen  Floe,  and 
Claudette  N  Bline.  and  for  the  relief  of 
Kerri  Marie  Bline;  to  the  Cxjmmittce  on  the 
Judiciary.  | 


By  Mr.  QUIE; 
HR  9185    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Owen  L. 
Green;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RODINO : 
H.R.  9186    A    bill    for    Vnc    relief    of    Eladlo 
Arid    (also  known  as  Eladio  Aris  Carvaliu); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 
H.R.  9187.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Biagio 
Zago;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  9183.  A    bill    to    relieve    Theodore    A. 
Anderson  from  loss  of  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause   1   of  rule  XXII. 

209.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Smith.  Amerloanism  chair- 
man. Fourth  District,  the  American  Legion 
Department  of  Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  stat- 
ing that  "under  no  circumstances  should 
the  Government  or  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  extend  diplomatic  recog- 
nition or  aid  to  the  pretended  government 
of  the  Communist  conspiracy  in  China  or 
any  such  part  thereof  as  Outer  Mongolia," 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Cattle  Brand — Identification — 
Inspection  Program  in  Texas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or   TKX.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1961 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cattle 
industry  has  historically  been  by  far  the 
largest  agricultural  activity  in  the  State 
of  Texas.  Cattle  stealing,  or  rustling, 
has  always  been  one  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems. The  Texas  and  Southwestern  Cat- 
tle Raisers'  Association  was  organized  at 
Graham,  Tex.,  almost  90  years  ago  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  eliminating  cat- 
tle stealing.  It  is  today  the  largest  live- 
stock association  in  the  United  States 
and  its  primary  activity  remains  the 
abolishing  of  cattle  rustling. 

Actually,  there  is  more  cattle  stealing 
today  than  at  any  time  in  history.  It  is 
probably  due  in  large  part  to  the  de- 
velopment of  modern  transportation 
which  enables  a  cow  thief  to  load  stolen 
animals  into  a  truck  at  night  and  sell 
them  in  any  one  of  a  himdred  different 
markets  tomorrow.  The  need  for  a  coor- 
dinated sj'stem  of  cattle  identification 
was  never  as  great  as  it  is  today. 

Historically,  branding  has  provided 
the  best  and  most  practical  means  of 
identification,  but  branding  is  not  now 
and  never  has  been  a  universal  practice, 
nor  is  it  the  exclusive  method  of  identi- 
fication. Obviously,  natural  breed,  size, 
age.  coloring,  and  so  forth,  provides 
effective  identification,  but  it  is  not  as 
readily  described  as  brand  identification. 

About  1942  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion which  empowered  the  Department 


of  Agriculture  to  authorize  local  agen- 
cies to  conduct  brand  inspection  within 
their  areas.  In  many  States  there  is  an 
official  or  State  program  of  brand  in- 
spection. In  Texas  this  propram  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Texas  and  Southwestern 
Cattle  Raisers'  Association,  and  it  in- 
volves the  identification  of  cattle  by  all 
practical  means,  not  simply  by  a  record 
of  brands  alone.  For  a  number  of  years 
this  inspection  was  confined  very  largely 
to  the  larger  terminal  markets.  With 
the  extension  of  Federal  control  to  all 
auction  rings,  this  service  was  extended 
to  possibly  200  maikets  in  Texa.s  and 
some  in  more  distant  points.  The  as.so- 
ciation  provides  inspectors,  pay;  their 
salaries,  and  maintains  a  general  clear- 
inghouse at  Fort  Worth,  where  records 
of  all  animals  brought  on  to  a  posted 
market  are  kept,  as  well  as  reports  of  all 
stolen  cattle.  The  reports  of  sale  go 
into  the  Fort  Worth  market  every  night. 
Of  course,  reports  of  theft  are  made 
as  rapidly  as  they  are  discovered  Here, 
within  the  limits  of  information  avail- 
able, the  as.50ciat:on  conducts  a  kind  of 
fingerprint  identification.  Such  iden- 
tification cannot  be  conducted  by  any 
other  existing  agency  because  there  is 
no  such  agency  presently  in  existence 
which  has  the  orcanization  or  facilities 
for  this  activity.  This  checking  of  sales 
has  resulted  in  the  apprchen.'^ion  of  hun- 
dreds of  cases  of  cattle  stealing. 

Apparently,  there  was  no  objection  to 
the  work  of  the  a.sscciation  until  the 
large  number  of  auction  rings  were 
brousht  under  its  jurisdiction  in  1957. 
At  that  time  13  rings  joined  in  protest. 
Two  of  the  operators  have  formally 
withdrawn  their  protest  in  the  mean- 
time and  no  one  knows  if  many  of  the 
remaining  11  are  actually  interested  in 
conducting  this  protest.  It  is,  however, 
clear  that  the  protest  and  the  only  pro- 


test to  the  activities  of  the  A.ssociation 
was  filed  by  the  operators  of  auction 
rings,  not  by  livestock  producers. 

If  the  legislation  was  passed  for  the 
benefit  of  livestock  producers,  as  the 
Congress  apparently  as.sumed  it  was.  it 
seems  that  the  Department  would  want 
to  determine  the  degree  of  producer  ac- 
ceptance of  the  present  practice.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  legislation  is  to 
be  interpreted  as  having  been  passed  for 
tlie  benefit  of  auction  rings,  then  it  would 
seem  that  the  number  of  auction  rings 
favoring  the  program  is  many  times 
urcatcr  than  those  opposing  it  In  the 
above-mentioned  protest  those  auction 
rings  opposing  the  program  indicated 
that  their  opposition  was  based  on.  first, 
the  fact  that  the  a.ssociation  makes  a 
charge  of  8  cents  p>er  head  for  each  ani- 
mal on  which  they  file  a  report  This 
is  indeed  a  fact,  but  apparei.tly  no  one 
contends  that  the  8  cents  is  excessive 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  ai>parently  the 
.smallest  charge  made  in  any  State  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  also  contended  that 
in  some  cases  the  inspector  did  not  ac- 
tually inspect  the  animals  for  which  the 
charge  was  made.  The  as.sociation  has 
agreed  that  this  Situation  should  be  cor- 
rected and  that  in  tl.e  future  no  chan-cs 
will  be  made  for  animals  not  physically 
inspected. 

The  protesting  auction  rings  in  their 
complaint  also  argued  that  in  many 
parts  of  Texas  branding  was  not  com- 
mon practice.  Admittedly,  it  is  not  a 
universal  practice  in  any  part  of  Texas. 
Admittedly,  it  may  not  be  conducted  by 
a  majority  of  producers  in  certain  parts 
of  Texas,  but  certainly  branding  is  used 
by  a  representative  number  of  cattlemen 
in  every  part  of  Texas.  In  discussing 
the  prevalence  of  branding,  however,  the 
auction  operators  ignore  the  fact  that 
this  inspection  program  is  indeed  an  in- 
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spection  of  all  identifying  marks,  not 
simply  a  brand  inspection  program. 
Much  of  the  confusion  in  regard  to  this 
program  seems  to  st^m  from  a  misunder- 
standing of  this  point 


Marketing  Program  for  Wheat 

EXTENSION  OF  REM  .ARKS 

I  IT 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OK     WA'^HINt.  rt^'N 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  KFPRE.^ENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  12.  1961 

Mis  MAY.  Mr  Speakei  ,  a.'<  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  am 
glad  to  join  uith  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues from  wheat-pioducing  areas  of 
the  United  States  m  today  introducing 
legislation  to  establish  a  marketing  pro- 
gram for  wheat  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  urging  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  develop,  under  the  procedures  pro- 
vided by  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961, 
rocomniendation.s  for  a  comprehensive, 
long-range  wheat  progiam,  embodying 
the  principles  of  this  legislation,  in  suf- 
ficient time  so  that  the  Secretary's  rec- 
ommendations can  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  January  1962 

Basically,  this  is  a  simple  program 
Instead  of  wheat  acreage  allotments  as 
we  know  them,  each  producer  would  be 
a.ssigned  a  quota  in  bushels  which  he 
can  .sell  into  the  market  for  food  and 
export  The  total  quota  for  all  produc- 
ers would  be  establishtxl  .somewhat  less 
than  the  total  wheat  requirements,  with 
the  balance  needed  to  come  out  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  stocks. 

In  order  for  a  producer  to  receive  a 
marketing  quota,  he  would  retire  at  least 
10  percent  of  his  historical  wheat  acres. 
This  will  prevent  the  shifting  of  the  bur- 
den of  overproduction  to  other  commod- 
ities. 

This  program  has  many  advantat-es 
over  the  present  allotment  program. 
Most  important,  I  believe,  will  be  the  ef- 
fect on  quality  of  wheat  produced. 
Under  the  present  program  a  farmer  can 
dispose  of  all  the  bushels  he  can  raise 
on  his  allotted  acres  Thus,  his  incen- 
tive IS  to  grow  the  mo.'-t  bushels  po.s.<;ible. 
regardless  of  the  quality  of  wheat 
Under  the  legislation  I  have  introduced 
today,  since  the  farmer  can  sell  only  a 
limited  number  of  bushels  for  food  and 
export,  he  will  want  to  produce  the  hu'h- 
est  quality  possible  in  order  to  receive 
a  premium  for  this  limited  quantity. 
As  a  result  we  will  have  a  huher  quality 
of  wheat  for  domestic  consumption  as 
well  as  an  improved  quality  in  our  wheat 
exports. 

Another  important  fcatui-c  of  this  pro- 
gram will  be  an  orderly  reduction  of 
Government  stocks  to  a  desirable  level. 
By  this  appi'oach  the  Government  will 
be  able  to  reduce  its  stocks  each  year 
without  disrupting  the  market.  This 
will  result  in  a  tremendous  saving  lo  the 
taxpayer. 

As  compared  with  the  wheat  program 
in  effect  in  1961.  this  new  approach 
could  -save  the  Government  at  least  S200 


million  the  first  year  and  up  to  $500  mil- 
lion by  the  end  of  the  third  year  This 
saving  would  be  due  to  the  disp>osition 
of  Government  stocks  plus  the  savings  in 
storage  charges  as  a  result  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  inventory 

I  am  hopeful.  Mr  Speaker,  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  support 
this  meanmpful  and  workable  program, 
which  also  deserves  the  support  of  t!ie 
Congress. 


A    Bill   To    Deal    With    Problemi    Arisiag 
by  ReatoD  of  Commuaist  Propaganda 

Originating  Abroad  and  Distributed  in 
the  United  States  by  First-Class  Mail 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  12.  1961 

Mr  WALTER.  Mr  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday I  introduced  a  bill  which  is  de- 
signed to  deal  with  certain  aspects  of  the 
iT-ther  complex  problems  arising  by  rea- 
son of  tlie  infiux  of  millions  of  pieces  of 
Communist  propaganda  which  have 
their  origin  abroad  and  are  now  dis- 
seminated in  prcat  part  by  first-class 
mail  within  the  United  States  This  bill 
IS  propo.sed  to  amend  the  Subversive 
.Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to 
require  the  Postmaster  General  in  cer- 
tain cases  to  give  notice  to  the  addressee 
of  the  use  of  the  mail  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  Communist  propaganda 

Within  recent  months  we  have 
observed  an  acceleration  of  the  Commu- 
ni.st  brainwashing  effort  directed  at  the 
free  world  and  particularly  to  residents 
of  the  United  States  This  increased 
tempo  of  Communist  propaganda  activ- 
ity. I  believe,  bears  a  close  relation  to  the 
risinr:  temperature  of  the  international 
situation,  which  in  turn  is  a  consequence 
of  the  growing  power  and  arrogance  of 
the  Communist  bloc.  Communist  prop- 
aganda items  from  abroad  transmitted 
through  the  U.S.  postal  service  have 
increased  in  the  year  1960  to  an 
astounding  137  percent  over  the  year 
1959.  whereas  the  increase  in  the  year 
19,^9  over  the  year  1958  was  only  18  per- 
cent. During  the  year  1959.  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  processed  over  6  million 
packages  of  Communist  propaganda, 
containing  over  10  milhon  items  of 
printed  matter.  In  1960.  over  14  million 
packages  were  processed,  containing  in 
excess  of  21  million  items,  such  as  news- 
papers, magazines,  books,  pictures,  and 
posters  During  the  2  months  of  Febru- 
ary and  March  1961,  over  162.000  pack- 
ages of  magazines  and  11.000  packages 
of  newspapers  were  addressed  to  the 
United  States  from  Communist  Cuba, 
which  is  now  the  base  of  Communist 
operations  in  this  hemisphere  The  ex- 
traordinary Communist  effort  in  the 
field  of  propaganda  is  further  attested 
by  a  report  of  the  U.S  Office  of  Educa- 
tion indicating  that  in  1959  the  So\1et 
Union  published  over  30  million  books, 


containing  830  titles,  in  26  foreign  lan- 
guages, for  dissemination  to  non-Com- 
munist countries  and  which  were  either 
distributed  free  or  sold  far  below  cost 
mainly  to  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America 

In  the  above  figures  of  packages  of 
Communist  propaganda  entering  the 
United  States.  I  did  not  include  in 
that  number  the  miUicns  of  pieces 
of  first-class  mail,  containing  Com- 
munLst  propaganda  also  received  from 
abroad  Such  mail  is  not  opened 
for  insF>ection,  and  presents  certain 
obvious  problems  It  is  significant 
that  the  Communist  conspiracy  is  now 
extensively  utilizing  first-class  mailing 
privileges  a.s  a  means  for  disseminating 
their  poison  and  fiction.  I  have  received 
reports  and  co-nplaints  from  all  areas 
of  the  United  States,  Many  people  have 
become  annoyed,  and  some  confused,  and 
others  alarmed.  A  good  bit  of  this  mail 
IS  addressed  to  foreign  language  groups, 
who  sense  the  possibility  of  blackmail  or 
harm.  The  extent  of  the  effort  clearly 
attests  the  importance  with  which  the 
Communists  regard  this  propaganda 
campaign  George  V  Allen,  formerly 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
previously  estimated  that  the  amount 
expended  by  the  Communists  in  the 
year  1957  for  propaganda  in  the  non- 
Communist  world  was  between  $500  to 
$750  million.  Present  estimates  of  the 
amount  bemc  expended  in  this  field  in- 
dicates that  the  amount  mav  well  exceed 
$2  billion. 

How  does  one  cope  with  this  propa- 
ganda? Does  one  collect  and  destroy 
such  items  of  propaganda  piece  by  piece? 
Is  this  presently  practicable,  or  even 
desirable'  Curiously.  Lenin  long  ago 
pointed  up  the  absurdity  of  such  an 
effort  In  his  notorious  theoretical 
document.  "What's  To  Be  Done."  Lenin 
laid  down  the  basic  doctrine  for  the 
conduct  of  Communist  propaganda,  and 
agitational  activities.  While  stressing 
the  importance  of  the  distribution  of 
"illegal  literature"  by  his  band  of  secret 
Communist  revolutionaries,  he  amused 
him.self  by  pointing  out  the  difficulties 
which  the  opponents  of  communism 
would  find  in  coping  with  it  He  said. 
"the  police  will  soon  come  to  realize 
the  folly  and  futility  of  setting  the  whole 
judicial  and  administrative  machine  into 
motion  to  intercept  every  copy  of  a  pub- 
lication that  is  being  broadcast  in  thou- 
sands " 

Now  I  would  point  out  that  the  success 
of  such  illegal  literature"  depends  upon 
the  people  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
Lenin  must  have  assumed  the  existence 
of  an  un.'iophisticated  audience.  That 
will  not  be  the  case  in  the  United  States. 
The  antidote  for  the  poison  of  Commu- 
nist propaganda  is  knowledge  and  truth 
I  have  no  real  fear  that  this  absurd  Com- 
munist propaganda  will  .seduce  any  ap- 
preciable sec;ment  of  our  people,  or  lead 
them  from  the  path  of  reason  and  loyal- 
ty—if our  people  are  adequately  in- 
formed as  to  its  nature,  origin,  and 
character. 

In  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950 
(title  I.  cited  as  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  •  we  there  had  to  deal  with 
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the  problems  involved  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  Communist  propaganda  within 
the  United  States  by  Communist-action 
and  front  groups.  Under  section  10. 
these  problems  were  met  in  part  simply 
by  requiring  Communist  organizations, 
against  whom  a  final  order  to  register  is 
in  effect,  to  label  all  publications  trans- 
mitted in  the  mail  as  being  disseminated 
by  a  Communist  organization,  and  to  an- 
nounce that  sponsorship  of  any  radio  or 
television  broadcast  conducted  by  them. 
We  there  felt  that  if  our  people  were  in- 
formed of  the  nature,  origin,  and  con- 
tents of  such  propaganda  activity,  they 
would  be  able  to  judge  and  deal  with  it. 
The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  yester- 
day, in  fact  and  in  effect,  supplements 
section  10  of  the  Internal  Security  Act. 
While  section  10  requires  the  labeling  of 
Communist  propaganda  disseminated  by 
internal  Communist  organizations,  the 
bill  I  introduced  extends  the  disclosure 
process  to  publications  transmitted  by 
mail  from  without  the  United  States  to 
persons  resident  here. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  it  is  important 
to  strengthen  the  democratic  process, 
v.'hich  I  believe  is  the  natural  effect  and 
result  of  this  type  of  disclosure  and  in- 
formation statute.  If  our  people  are  in- 
formed of  the  nature  and  techniques  of 
Communist  propaganda — and  this  is  a 
responsibility  of  the  educational  process 
and  the  free  press — we  shall  not  need 
fear  that  our  people  will  become  infected. 
Knowledge  is  the  most  effective  immuni- 
zation agaiixst  the  propaganda  virus. 
I  believe  that  when  all  our  people  under- 
stand the  degraded  and  corrupt  tactics 
of  Marxism -Leninism,  the  Communists 
will  find  their  propaganda  effort  to  be 
waste  of  money  and  paper.  They  will 
not  undermine  our  society.  They  shall 
only  destroy  themselves. 


Propane  Gai  Import  RestricKoni  Should 
Be  Lifted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1961 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Office 
of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  has 
presently  under  consideration  the  ques- 
tion of  the  need  of  lifting  of  the  restric- 
tions on  the  importation  of  residual  oil. 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  question,  we  must  not 
overlook  an  additional  product  which  is 
now  restricted  and  on  which  .^uch  re- 
strictions should  have  been  lifted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  talking  about  the 
importation  of  propane  gas. 

An  objective  study  of  the  background 
loading  to  the  issuance  of  the  President's 
proclamation  on  import  restrictions  in- 
dicates that  mandatory  import  controls 
were  not  intended  to  apply  to  propane 
and  could  not  reasonably  have  been  an 
influencing  factor  in  the  issuance  of  the 
proclamation.     The    proclamation    was 


based  upon  a  report  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion. The  Director's  analysis  in  no  in- 
stance makes  any  reference  to  propane 
gas  or  to  "unfinished  products."  It  is 
also  important  to  note  that  propane  was 
not  included  under  the  voiuniao'  con- 
trol program.  It  is  apparent  from  this 
cursory  examination  that  propane  was 
not  an  influencing  factor  in  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  President's  proclama- 
tion, as  can  be  amply  demonstrated  from, 
that  fact  tliat  no  propane  was  imported 
into  district  1  through  4  during  the  pe- 
riod covered  by  the  Director's  report. 
Furthermore,  there  has  been  and  is  no 
allocation  for  the  importation  of  pro- 
pane. 

Therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  an  order 
to  i^irevent  importation  could  not  and 
should  not  apply  to  a  product  that  was 
not  at  the  timo  even  bcmc:  imported. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  importation, 
of  propane  had  absolutely  no  effect  upon 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  do- 
mestic propane  business  or  on  the  pro- 
duction of  crude  oil  or  unfinished  prod- 
ucts. It  is  obvious  that  propane  was  not 
intended  for  mandatory  control  and  the 
Director  should  decontrol  propane. 

The  unique  position  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Speaker,  makes  it  desirable  and  neces- 
sary to  decontrol  the  importation  of 
propane  into  Florida.  This  would  be 
true,  even  if  it  were  found  reasonable 
and  justifiable  to  impose  controls  upon 
the  importation  of  propane.  In  my  view, 
there  is  no  such  justification. 

Notwithstanding  that,  however,  Flor- 
ida does  have  a  special  case.  Florida  is 
the  10th  leading  State  in  the  consump- 
tion of  propane,  with  an  expected  phe- 
nomenal increase  in  population,  and  fi. 
corresponding  increase  in  propane  con- 
sumption. It  has  no  underground  stor- 
age facilities  and  the  geophysical 
structure  of  the  soil  does  not  make  such 
facilities  feasible.  It  has  no  production 
of  propane  and  has  a  wide  seasonal  fluc- 
tuation in  demand  and  consumption. 

In  addition,  Florida  is  far  removed 
from  the  sources  of  domestic  propane 
and,  therefore,  has  an  unusually  lonp 
supply  line  which  makes  the  cost  of 
trarLsportation  of  domestic  propane  ex- 
tremely high.  The  facts  show  that  hi.s- 
torically,  over  an  average  period,  trans- 
portation amounts  to  over  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  product  delivered  in 
Florida  by  tank  cars. 

In  the  Miami  area  alone,  there  arc  ov^^r 
15.000  hou.sehold  consumers  who  are  en- 
tirely dependent  on  propane  for  home- 
heating  purposes.  Florida  produces  no 
coal,  natural  gas.  or  oil  products,  and 
must  rely  upon  products  from  outside, 
distant  sources  for  .such  heating  fuels. 
Electric  power  is  not  available  for  ma.sa 
space-heating  needs.  One  only  needs  to 
briefly  examine  the  newspapers  of  my 
district  during  any  winter  season  to  see 
the  urcinffs  of  the  power  company  that 
residents  do  not  make  unnece.«;saiy  de- 
mand upon  electric  con  umption  for 
heating  purposes  and,  .'•trance  as  it  majr 
seem,  the  power  company  urges  people 
to  convert  to  other  sources  such  as  oil  or 
propane  for  space-healmg  purposes. 

Notwithstanding  this  unique  demandl 
and  tlic  unusual  pcsition  of  Florida,  th© 


importation  needs  are  comparatively 
quite  small  suid  could  not  in  any  sense. 
adversely  affect  competition  with  fuel  oil, 
coal,  or  other  domestically  produced 
fuels.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
needs  in  my  area  are  1  percent  of  the 
total  propane  produced  or  consimied  in 
the  United  States.  It  is,  therefore.  Mr. 
Speaker,  extremely  difficult  to  perceive 
how  an  importation  of  this  amount  could 
in  anywise  adversely  affect  comi>etition 
with  other  heating  fuels. 

Fundamentally  though,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  how  the 
importation  of  propane  gas  could  in  any- 
wise impair  national  security  or  result 
in  damage  to  the  oil  import  program. 

Therefore,  the  refusal  to  decontrol  the 
importation  of  propane  into  Florida  is 
completely  unjustified  on  the  basis  of  the 
national  security  or  unjust  competition 
and  only  results  in  severe  hardship  and 
higher  costs  to  the  users  of  this  prod- 
uct in  my  district. 


Civil    Defense    Experiment   in    Baltimore 
Hijhiy  Effective 


EXTENSION    OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF     M\RYU^ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  12.  1961 

Mr.  GARM.^TZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  criticism  of  our  civil  de- 
fense program,  many  per.^ons  feeling 
that  it  would  be  absolutely  useless  in 
case  of  attack;  others  believing  that  it 
should  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  military:  others  equally  strong  in 
the  belief  that  it  .should  be  left  to  the 
civilian  authorities.  In  the  spring  of 
this  year,  an  experiment  was  conducted 
in  Baltimore  which  I  believe  proves  that 
the  military  and  civilian  groups  can 
work  together  efTectivcly  and  provide  the 
protection  necessary. 

The  entire  program  was  coordinated 
by  a  public  relations  man,  William  J. 
Muth,  and  provided  an  all-out  inform.a- 
tional  and  instiuctional  project  based  on 
the  necessity  of  a  greatly  accentuated 
fallout  shelter  program.  It  included 
protection  against  chemical,  biological, 
and  radiological  contaminants. 

It  proved  that  the  military,  civilian, 
and  industrial  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion can  combine  efforts  to  accomplish 
such  a  mission.  It  also  establi.shed  con- 
cretely that  all  media  of  pres.-?,  radio, 
and  television  are  more  than  willing  to 
cooperate.  Many  continuing  stories  on 
this  shelter  project  appeared  in  113 
newspapers  from  Texas  to  Maine  and 
as  far  west  as  Ohio.  Complete  cover- 
age was  provided  by  UP.  AP,  and  INS. 

This  experiment  included  the  sealing 
cf  a  young  nurse  from  the  University 
Hospital.  Miss  Sara  Rafter,  in  a  fallout 
slielter  for  7  complete  days.  Prior  to 
this,  Maj  William  Kiser.  U.S.  Air  Force 
Reserve,  spent  24  hours  sealed  in  the 
shelter  to  test  the  operation  for  safety. 
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Tlie  following  organizations  cooperat- 
ed m  this  subject: 

The  628th  US  Air  Force  Hospital  Re- 
serve Unit.  Baltimore.  Maj.  William  S. 
Kiser.  commanding. 

State  of  Maryland  Civil  Defense  Agen- 
cy, Sherley  Ewin.:,  director. 

Baltimore  City  Civil  Defen.se  Organ- 
ization. Col  Arthur  H  Shreve.  US  Army, 
retired,  director. 

Dr  Arthur  A  Woodward.  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground 

Chemical  Corps.  U.8    Army. 

Mi.-s  Sara  Rafter,  R  N.,  University 
Hospital.  Baltimore 

Lasting  Distributors.  Inc  ,  Baltimore. 
Martin  Rankin,  president. 

Allied  Public  Relations.  Baltimore, 
William  J  Muth.  president 

Members  of  the  press,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision. 

In  addition  to  providing  important 
data,  it  is  especially  interesting  to  note 
that  the  program  coincides  with  the  di- 
rectives on  civil  defense  issued  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  more  than  a  month  after 
thb;  experiment  was  conducted. 

The  foUowinc  newspaper  article  gives 
further  information  on  this  project: 

Finally  a  realistic,  ptjsltive  approach  Is 
being  taken  to  the  necessity  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  make  the  American  petiple  aware 
of  shelter  protection  against  CBR  attack 

In  a  coordinated  program  originated  by 
Martin  Rankin  of  B.iltlmore.  the  Air  Force, 
the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  and  MotUlzatlon, 
Army  Ordr.ance  and  Chemical  Corps  demon- 
strated that  military  and  civilian  components 
of  defense  can  coordinate  tlielr  efforts  in  a 
Joint  project  designed  to  make  scientific  and 
Informational  facts  available  to  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

Mlfs  Sara  C  Rafter.  R  N  .  ITnlverslty  Hos- 
pltiil,  shown  above  [Illustration  not  printed 
In  Record  I  emerging  from  a  Lasting  B'.ast 
and  Fallout  Shelter,  is  being  greeted, 
left  to  right,  by  Maj  William  S  Kiser,  628th 
US  Air  Force  Hospital  Reierve  Unit  Balti- 
more. Col  Arthur  H  Shreve.  director,  civil 
defense.  Baltimore.  Capt.  Jean  F  Davis,  and 
Sherley  Ewlng  director  of  civil  defense,  State 
of  Maryland 

When  a.skcd  what  she  thought  had  been 
accomplished  by  her  7-day  stay  In  the  shelter 
at  the  Baltimore  Home  Show,  Miss  Rafter 
answered  that  these  things  will  nave  to  be 
evaluated  and  reduced  In  form  by  Dr  Ar- 
thtir  A  Woodward  and  the  nr-d'cal  statT  of 
the  628th  along  with  the  civil  defense  offi- 
cials, but  "In  my  opinion  Mr  Rankin  and 
Mr  Knight,  executives  of  the  Lasting  Dis- 
tributors, have  made  a  definite  contribution 
to  the  shelter  and  civil  defense  program  for 
which  our  people  should  be  everlastingly 
thankful  " 


In  Secretary  Ribicoff*s  Great  Speech  Be- 
fore the  American  Educational  Theater 
Association  He  Called  for  a  Federal 
Arti  Council 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

OF    PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  September  12.  1961 

Mr  KEARNS.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  great 
speech  before  the  American  Educational 


Tlieater  Association,  meeting  in  the  Wal- 
dorf Astoria  hotel  in  New  York  City  on 
August  29.  1961,  Secretarj-  Abraham 
RibicofT.  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  declared; 

Tlierc  has  never  been  a  time  when  Interest 
in  the  arts  at  the  seat  of  government  has 
been  so  high.  The  Kennedy  administra- 
tion would  like  to  see  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts — a 
group  of  eminent  citizens  from  the  arts 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  cultivate  and  en- 
courage our  artistic  resources  and  heritage. 

The  bin  setting  up  the  Council  has  been 
favorably  acted  upon  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Eklucatlon  and  Labor  a:id  is  now 
awaiting  House  action.  I  have  urged  the 
Congress  to  enact  this  bill  Under  it,  the 
Council  would  recommend  ways  to  maintain 
and  increase  the  cultural  resources  of  the 
United  States;  propose  methods  to  encour- 
age private  initiative  In  the  arts;  cooperate 
with  local.  State,  and  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  to  foster  artistic  and  cultural 
endeavors  and  the  use  of  the  arts  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  Nation;  and  strive  to 
stimulate  greater  appreciation  of  the  arts  by 
our   citizens. 

I  include  Secretary  Ribicoff's  signifi- 
cant statement  on  the  arts  as  part  of 
my  remarks  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues: 

THK    THZ-^TER     as     Tt.lCHER 

(Address  by  Abraham  Rlbicoff.  Secretary  of 
Health,  Eklucation,  and  Welfare) 

It  Is  legend  at  the  Players  Club  that  the 
god  of  aU  the  arts  once  whispered  Into  the 
ear  of  young  Edwin  Booth,  and  this  is  what 
he  said  : 

■  I  shall  give  you  hunger,  and  pain,  and 
sleeplejs  nights.  Also  beauty  and  satis- 
factions known  to  few  and  glimpses  of  the 
heavenly  life.  None  of  these  you  shall  have 
continually  and  of  their  coming  and  going 
you  shall  not  be  foretold." 

You  whose  lifework  Is  the  theater — and 
the  Introduction  of  young  people  to  the 
theater — you  have  known  the  sleepless 
nights,  as  well  as  the  satisfactions  and 
"glimpses  of  the  heavenly  life"  your  art 
offers 

You  Will  appreciate  the  answer  one  of  my 
favorite  critics  gave  me  the  other  day  when 
I  asked  him  why  he  prefers  the  theater  to 
the    rest    of    his    amusement-page    beat. 

"That's  simple."  he  said  "In  television, 
the  people  are  diminished  They  are  thumb- 
sized.  In  the  movies,  the  people  are  en- 
larged. They're  bigger  than  I  am  But  In 
the  theater,  the  people  are  Just  my  size 
When  I  watch  them.  I  can  even  forget  where 
I  am." 

How  right  he  Is  Other  art  forms  can  be 
wonderful  indeed  But  the  theater  mirrors 
life  In  scale.  In  the  theater,  you  lean  for- 
ward for  fear  you  will  miss  something — you 
are  drawn  ahead — you  are  carried  out  of 
y  :iur  seat  by  the  live  people  on  the  stage. 

There  Is  an  Immediacy  about  a  good  play 
that  Is  irresistible.  It  Is  an  extension,  an 
Illumination  of  our  experience.  It  satisfies 
our  appetites  for  further  experience,  for  fas- 
cinating language,  for  the  chance  of  meeting 
Interesting  people.  This  Is  true  of  plays 
that  truly  entertain  and  tru'.y  enlighten. 

The  best  plays  are  more  than  diversions. 
They  are  great  teachers.  They  convince  us 
that  what  is  happening  on  the  stage — how- 
ever far  removed  in  time  cr  In  geography — 
Is  not  very  difTercnt  from  what  Is  happen- 
ing In  our  hearts  and  In  our  everyday  lives. 
And  so  we  learn  from  them. 

You  members  of  the  American  Educational 
Th"Pter  Association  know  the  effect  such 
plays  have  on  an  audience.  You  know  too 
the    hunger    that    audiences    have    for    the 


theater — the   theater    that    deMghts    the    eye 
and  ear  and  enriches  the  mind  and  heart 

If  anyone  doubted  this  hunger  for  a  min- 
ute— and  we  in  public  life  frequently  hear 
the  excuse  That  tiie  public  isn't  ready  for  or 
doesn't  appreciate  this  or  that  fine  art — 
such  doubts  shouid  have  been  erased  by  the 
long  queues  that  formed  this  summer  to  see 
'Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  in  Central  Park. 

You  know  these  things.  For  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  they  have  been  your  concern  and 
your  vocation 

On  this,  your  silver  Jubilee  celebrat loii. 
you  have  chosen  as  your  theme  "TTie  Thea- 
ter and  the  Human  Bond "  "A  group  of 
strangers."  you  say,  "becomes  one  living 
unit  in  the  darkened  house  when  the  curtain 
opens — all  over  the  world,  at  all  times,  and  at 
all  ages." 

On  this,  your  fllver  Jubilee,  then,  I  think 
It  is  appropriate  to  ask  how  you  teachers  of 
the  theater  can  help  strengthen  this  human 
bond. 

Yours  Is  a  tremendous  opportunity.  More 
of  our  youngster?  are  enjtning  college  and 
university  education  than  ever  before.  In 
the  next  years  their  numbers  will,  we  all 
hope,  increase  even  further.  Community 
theater  and  children's  theater  groups  musli- 
room  across  the  land.  This  means  that  out 
of  all  the  people  In  tiie  theater,  you  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Educational  Theater 
Association  are  the  ones  who  have  the 
chance  to  touch  young^aiid  not  so  \oung — 
minds 

'Y'our  first  challenge  is  to  teach  so  creative- 
ly, so  imaginatively,  that  you  will  convey  the 
best  of  our  dramatic  heritage,  experience, 
and  taste  to  a  new  generatioii.  and  to  adults 
as  well — that  you  will  strengthen  the  ties 
that  bind  our  civilization  to  the  great  civil- 
Izutions  of  ilie  past. 

There  Is  no  greater  opportunity  than  the 
teacher's,  and  our  national  tragedy  Is  that 
we  have  not  made  full  use  of  it 

Asked  what  the  theater  had  given  him.  the 
act  ir.    H    w.ird    Lmds.iv.    ai^swered 

it  has  been  my  education  Where  else 
could  I  have  traveled  so  far^  I  have  been 
In  tlie  streets  of  Corinth  when  Jason  and 
Medea  were  throwing  harsh  words  at  each 
oth<?r.  I  was  at  AuUs  when  the  Greek  fleet 
sailed  to  Troy.  I  was  In  Mycenae  when 
Orestes  came  back  i^  kill  his  mother  Clytem- 
nestra  I  have  been  in  the  drawiiig  r^jonas 
of  Lady  and  Lord  Windermere  of  London. 
And  I  shouldn't  forget  to  say.  I  have  ridden 
into  western  towns  with  the  Janies  brothers. 
Where  else  could  I  ha\e  d.  ue  things  like 
thaf" 

Where  else  indeed^ 

Can  you  teachers  of  the  theater  take  your 
students  to  these — and  further  p'.aces?  Can 
you  give  tiiem  the  sense  of  continuity,  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  vision  that  a  deep 
knowledge  of  your  art  conveys? 

Can  yuu  g.ve  them  someth;ng  more''  Many 
of  our  young  people  have  l':>st  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  craftsmen  of  old  —  the  satisfac- 
tion of  doing  a  Job  carefully  and  lovingly — 
the  fulfillment  of  work  well  done.  They  go 
to  school — they  graduate— they  ge:  jotie  to 
support  themselves  and  their  'amilies. 

You  can  help  them  find  this  satisfaction. 
For  the  theater  is  a  place  where  people  share 
responsibility — where  they  labor  hard  to- 
gether— where  they  have  such  fun  that  they 
even  forget  they  are  learning  and  workini:. 
If  you  give  this  experience  to  youngsters  and 
to  amateur  community  players,  you  will  truly 
have  taught  well,  you  will  have  strengthened 
the  ties  that  bind  human  beings,  one  w.th 
another. 

You  have  a  further  responsibility — a  fur- 
ther challenge.     It  lies  waiting  to  be  seized. 

There  are  only,  I  am  told,  about  70,000 
commercial  theater  seats  available  to  the 
public  in  the  United  States.  Some  30.000  of 
these  are  in  New  York  City,  and  their  num- 
ber is  diminishing.    There  are  many  reasons 
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for  this — you  are  all  aware  of  the  problem; 
I   will  not  go  Into  It  today. 

But  Americans  want  to  go  to  the  theater. 
They  flock  to  see  great  plays.  When  stripped 
of  Its  social  pretensions — what  Prof.  Eric 
Bentley  calls  its  "amazingly  upper  class 
mores  and  extraordinarily  inconvenient 
prices  and  schedules" — the  theater  Is  a  tre- 
mendously  fxjpular    attraction. 

Bentley  speaks  of  the  "social  apparatus" 
that  used  to  stand  between  the  public  and 
the  enjoyment  of  good  music.  "Opera  and 
symphony."  he  says,  "were  addressed  to 
dowagers  The  workingman  didn't  have  the 
right  clothes  for  the  occasion,  or  the  right 
accent,  or  the  right  kind  of  chitchat.  In- 
vited to  a  concert  he  could  hardly  be  ex- 
jiected  not  to  feel  a  pariah.  Much  the  same 
is  true  of  theater." 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  in  the  cul- 
tural revolution  that  is  underway  all  over 
the  world,  the  theater  could  play  a  leading 
part  because  it  is  'more  accessible  to  the  new 
untrained  audiences  than  perhaps  any  otlier 
high  art  whatsoever."  •  *  •  And  this  fact 
"gives  it  a  certain  responsibility." 

This  is  the  responsibility  you  theater  edu- 
cators shoulder  today.  This  is  your  chal- 
lenge: to  strengthen  the  bond  between  the 
theater  and  diverse  communities  throughout 
the  land. 

The  word  "educate"  comes  from  the  Latin 
verb  "lead  ovit."  This  is  wliat  you  can  do — 
lead  people  out  of  themselves  and  into  the 
common  meeting  place — where  they  can 
share  their  art  with  others.  Your  theater 
groups  do  not  fulfill  their  purpose  if  they 
confine  themselves  to  a  series  of  exercises — 
if  they  do  not  reach  all  the  audiences  that 
are  anxious  to  be  reached. 

Some  of  your  members  have  of  course 
served  their  communities  with  notable  suc- 
cess. They  have  done  so  in  their  own  cities, 
and  they  have  traveled  abroad  in  many 
lands,  delighting  their  audiences  and  creat- 
ing great  good  will  and  friendship  for  our 
country. 

Tbey  have  truly  given  of  themselves  to 
strengthen  the  bond  between  hviman  beings 
throughout  the  world.  They  have  set  a 
standard  for  us  all. 

Will  you  Join  them? 

I  think — I  know — you  will. 

Just  as  it  plays  a  role  in  bridging  the  gap 
between  different  segments  and  groups  and 
countries  in  our  society,  the  theater  can 
play  an  important  role  in  bridging  the  gap 
between  what  C.  P.  Snow  has  called  "the 
two  cultures."  We  are  all  concerned  about 
the  wall  that  divides  the  humanities  from 
the  ever-expanding  physical  sciences.  We 
are  all  anxious  to  do  what  we  can  to  further 
our  scientific  achievements  We  are  not 
"antiscientists,"  who  deplore  the  discoveries 
of  science  In  favor  of  the  beauties  of  art.  Far 
from  it.  We  know  there  is  great  beauty  as 
well  as  hope  in  the  giant  revolution  which 
has  taken  place  in  man's  knowledge  of  him- 
self and  of  the  world. 

But  we  know  that  If  we  are  to  act  con- 
structively, we  must  tap  our  magnificent 
artistic  resources  imaginatively  and  diligent- 
ly. A  broad  and  deep  awareness  of  the  arts 
enriches  the  scientist  as  well  as  the  nonsci- 
entist  and  is  indispensable  to  the  full  life  of 
all  mankind. 

We  live  today  in  one  of  the  crucial  eras  of 
world  history.  The  impact  of  man's  new 
power  upon  man  himself  is  the  stuff  of  real 
drama — and  through  drama  as  well  as  other 
arts  could  man  better  understand  his  place 
in  the  new  world  that  he  Is  creating. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  in- 
terest in  the  arts  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment has  Ijeen  so  high.  The  Kennedy 
administration  would  like  to  see  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Arts — a  group  of  eminent  citizens  from 
the  arts  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  culti- 
vate and  encourage  our  artistic  resources 
and  heritage. 


The  bill  setting  up  the  Council  has  been 
favorably  acted  upon  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  is  now 
awaiting  House  action.  I  have  urged  the 
Congress  to  enact  this  bill  Under  It,  the 
Council  would  recommend  ways  to  maintain 
and  increase  the  cultural  resources  of  the 
United  States;  propose  methods  to  encourage 
private  initiative  in  the  arts;  cooperat-e  with 
local.  State,  and  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  to  foster  artistic  and  cultural  en- 
deavors and  the  use  of  the  arts  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Nation;  and  strive  to  stimu- 
late greater  appreciation  of  llie  arts  by  our 
citizens. 

Further,  it  could  act  as  a  coordinating 
group  between  private  and  governmental  ac- 
tivities in  the  arts,  pointing  out  where  it 
believes  official  encouragement  might  be 
helpful,  yet  always  sensitive  to  the  need  for 
the  fullest  possible  freedom  of  creativity. 

F.jr  in  fostering  and  encouraging  the  oris. 
we  must  have  it  strictly  understood  tljat 
the  Government  cannot  and  does  not  wish 
to  speak  through  the  arts  The  arts  mu^t 
be  free  and  not  an  official  mouthpiece  A 
play  is  not  a  state  paper  The  only  test 
for  an  act-or  or  a  director  or  a  painter  or 
a  musician  should  be  tl^e  excellence  of  his 
ende;ivor  before  the  judgnient  of  his  peers. 

In  thLs  crucial  momeiit  when  the  ctirreKt^s 
of  history  are  swift  and  changing,  we  who 
bear  tlie  responsibility  of  Government  seek 
to  build  We  know  that  the  old  ways  alone 
will  not  do — that  we  must  seek  new  ways 
and  find  new  means 

And  all  segments  of  American  society  arc 
responding.  Each  is  examining  its  role  aaid 
its  potential  Each  is  dedicating  itself  to 
constructive    action  for   the   common    good 

You  wliose  lifework  is  the  arts--  you  whose 
lifework  Is  education — you  too  are  examin- 
ing your  role  and  your  poteiitial. 

I  ask  you  only  to  do  your  best,  to  achieve 
the  high  levels  that  you  yourselves  value, 
and  to  inspire  in  your  students  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  enduring  and  the  beautiful. 

I  ask  you  to  strive  to  reflect  the  times  in 
which  we  live — ♦o  understand  them— to 
teach  from  them — to  improve  upon  them. 
We  must  work  to  make  our  arts  so  rich — 
so  exciting — so  inventive — that  they  mirtor 
our  life  together  as  did  the  arts  of  the 
Greeks  and  of  the  Eliz.-ibethan  Age. 

Then  we  will  have  met  our  challenge. 
Then  we  will  have  done  our  part  to 
strengthen  the  human  bond. 


Address  of  Congressman  Fernand  J.  St. 
Germain,  of  Rhode  Island,  at  the  Cen- 
tennial of  the  Death  of  Taras  Shev- 
chenko,  Soynzivka,  N.Y.,  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 27,  1961  , 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  12,  1961        ' 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
August  27,  our  distinguished  colleaEruc, 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
St.  Germain,  visited  the  Catskill  area 
of  New  York  to  deliver  an  address  to  an 
assembly  of  people  of  Ukrainian  origin. 
The  address  is  notable  not  only  for  its 
subject  matter  and  context  but  also  be- 
cause it  was  delivered  by  Mr.  St.  Gir- 
MAiN   in  Ukrainian  dialect.     Our  most 


veisatile  Member  is  fluent  in  French, 
most  eloquent  in  English,  and  now 
demonstrates  his  command  of  this  mo.^t 
difficult  language.  We  are  truly  fortu- 
nate to  have  him  among  us. 

The   text  of  the  speech   follows: 

Address  op  Concressma.n  Fernand  J.  St. 
Germain,  or  Rhode  Isla.nd.  at  the  Cen- 
tennial OF  THE  DEATH  OF  TaRAS  SHEV- 
CHENKO.  SOYUZIVKA,  N.Y.,  SUNDAY,  AU- 
GUST 27.    1961 

"Bury  me.  be  done   with  me. 
Rise  and  break  your  chain, 
Water  your  new  liberty 
With  blood  for  rain. 

Then,   In  the  mighty   family 
Of  all  men  that  are  free. 

May  be  sometimes,  very  softly 
You  will  speak  of  me?" 

My  friends,  wherever  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  can  gather  In  freedom,  even  if  It 
be  the  freedom  of  their  own  minds,  they  re- 
member Taras  Shevchenko.  The  poetic 
words  of  Shevchenko  echo  now,  as  they  did 
a  hundred  years  ago,  the  past,  the  pre.sent. 
and  the  future  of  the  Ukranlan  peoples  His 
sentiments,  his  hopes,  his  fears  are  present 
today  as  they  were  in  his  day  and  age  The 
same  fears  that  gripped  the  hearts  of  the 
Ukraines  of  the  19th  century  grip  the  hearts 
of  the  Ukraines  of  the  20th  century.  The 
love  of  freedom  which  found  its  expre.ssion 
in  the  lines  of  Shevchenko  Is  echoed  by  those 
same  lines  today.  The  flame  which  began 
to  burn  in  the  19th  century  is  still  burning 
and  is  growing  ever  hotter  while  those  who 
would  suppress  that  love  of  freedom  try  to 
stamp  It  out. 

A  part  of  my  heritage  brings  me  to  your 
lovely  estate,  here  in  the  Catskills  My  ma- 
ternal grandmother  left  the  Ukraine  in  1901 
to  find  freedom  in  this  country  She  brought 
with  her  the  love  of  God,  the  customs, 
traditions,  heritage  and  language  of  the 
Ukrainian  people.  She  has  been,  to  me.  a 
reflection  of  Shevchenko's  words:  "•  •  'in 
your  own  house  lies  your  righteousness,  your 
strength,  and  your  liberty." 

My  mother  carried  on  the  customs  of  her 
native  land.  We  celebrated  the  Ukrainian 
Christmas  and  had  the  traditional  caroling 
and  tlie  foods  which  are  so  much  a  part  of 
that  season   in  the  Ukraine. 

In  my  childhood,  no  one  could  deny  the 
existence  of  a  Ukrainian  language.  I  learned 
of  my  heritage  In  the  tongue  of  that  herit- 
age. I  learned  the  folklore,  customs,  and 
hop)€s  of  the  Ukraines  in  a  tongue  which 
was  more  than  simply  a  peajant  idiom,  as 
the  language  of  the  Ukraines  was  once  called. 
The  Ukraines  have  a  proud  history  and  can 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  other 
great  peoples  of  our  globe 

The  survival  of  Ukrainian  lore  and  l.m- 
guage  is  a  testament  to  the  will  and  strength 
of  the  people  of  the  Ukraines.  The  story  of 
your  homeland,  and  it  is  partly  mine,  is  a 
tragedy  which  reflects  the  sufferings  of  all 
areas  which  have  been  strapped  by  oppres- 
sion. In  "The  Dream"  Shevchenko  vividly 
described  a  people  under  the  thumb  of  the 
oppressor.  The  clothing  is  stripped  fr^m 
beggars  nnd  the  poor  must  provide  shoes  for 
the  feet  of  princes,  widows  are  pummeled  for 
their  taxes  and  the  sons  are  taken  ofT  to  the 
army  only  to  die  in  the  mud  and  hlth  which 
dictators  and  oppres.sors  provide  for  their 
belabored  armies  who  fight  because  of  force 
rather  than  because  of  ideals.  He  points  t-o 
the  forced  labor  for  which  the  people  re- 
ceive no  compensation  except  the  scorn  of 
the  masters  for  whom  they  dig  the  gold 
which  Is  poured  down  the  throats  of  the 
greedy. 

Does  this  sound  familiar?  It  is  the 
Ukraine  dominated  by  the  Rus.slan  czar,  it 
is  Germany  under  Hitler,  It  is  the  Jews 
under  Egypt,  it  Is  the  Russians  under  com- 
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munism.  it  is  Europe  under  the  barbarians, 
It  is  the  Ukraine  under  Stalin  and  now 
under  Khrushchev.  Ojipres-sion  has  not 
changed  whether  it  be  in  the  times  before 
Christ  or  1.961  years  after  Christ  I  doubt 
It  win  ever  change  Ju.'^t  as  man's  desire  for 
freedom  has  never,  and  will  never,  change 
In  a  blazing  indictment  of  oppressors  of 
the   Ukrainian  people  Shevchenko  wrote; 

"Our  souls  yield  not  to  grievous  ills. 
To  freedom  march  our  stubborn  wills 
Through  waves  of  trouble  o'er  us  roll 
The  waves  move  not  the  steadfast  soul 
Our  living  spirit   is  net  in  chains 
The  word  of  God  In  glory  reigns." 

The  Ukraines  began  to  find  their  modern 
Identity  in  the  19lh  century.  The  publu-a- 
tion  of  Kotlyarcvsky's  "Enclda"  in  1798  Is 
the  beginning  of  modern  Ukralnia.  This 
poem  revived  the  patriotism  and  pride  of 
heritage  that  had  been  sleeping  in  the 
breasts  of  the  people  for  almost  a  century. 
It  came  after  various  attempts,  attempts 
that  were  almost  successful  to  end  the 
Ukrainian  Identification  By  the  mid-18th 
century  the  czars  of  Russia  had  destroyed 
all  Ukrainian  political  forms  and  be- 
gan to  Russianize  the  culture  of  the  people. 
The  name  Ukraine  was  abolished,  the  area 
was  called  Little  Russia,  the  language  was 
abrogated  and  the  customs  strangled  As 
America  emerced  a  free  and  indep>endent 
entity,  the  Ukraine  began  to  sink  beneath  the 
swell  of  oppression  and  lose  her  identity. 

Tlie  Ukraine  needed  an  impetus  for  it  to 
emerge  as  an  Identifiable  and  dynamic  na- 
tion. It  needed  a  genius  who  could  trans- 
form the  smoldering  emotions  of  the  people 
to  words  which  could  be  written,  spread, 
heralded  throughout  the  world  It  was 
Shevchenko  who  emerged  as  that  genltis. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  Ukrainian  writ- 
ten word  he  brought  to  the  fore  the  yearn- 
ings for  liberty,  the  sufTerlngs  under  op- 
pression, the  hopes  for  a  brighter  future,  of 
a  great  people.  In  the  passage  I  quoted  a 
few  moments  ago.  he  told  the  world  that 
even  under  the  hand  of  a  tyrant  the  spirit 
of  the  people  was  unbroken  and  the  people 
have  kept  their  faith  in  themselves  and  in 
their  God.  It  is  to  God  that  they  look  for 
hope  and  salvation. 

Shevchenko  did  not  delve  Into  political 
prophecy.  He  did  not  try  to  predict  the 
future  course  of  Ukrainian  events  nor  did 
he  think  the  old  system  would  return  to  his 
people.  His  loyalty  w.'is  to  'ho  mi  t her  coun- 
try, he  wanted  her  free,  independent,  and 
under   a   Just  system    of   government. 

Shevchenko  used  the  vernacular  Ukraine 
language,  for  It  was  by  way  of  this  vehicle 
that  the  hopes  and  wL'^hc;:  of  the  people 
could  best  be  expre-.sed  Because  of  po- 
litical circumstances  he  could  not  come 
forth  directly  with  his  sentiments  but  had 
to  use  allusions  and  vagueness.  His  poems 
are  rich  with  the  folklore  and  history  of 
the  Ukraine.  It  Is  the  use  of  the  tongue 
and  heritage  of  the  people  that  has  endeared 
him  to  the  Ukrainians  for  a  century. 

Shevchenko  was  a  reflection  of  the  tragedy 
of  the  Ukrainians  in  his  personal  life  as  well 
ts  In  his  poetry  He  typified  the  sufTerlngs 
of  his  native  land  and  the  hardship  which 
all  the  sons  of  the  Ukraine  had  to  undergo. 
In  him  we  can  see  embodied  the  pa?t  of  the 
Ukraine  but  in  him  we  can  also  see  the  fires 
of  the  future.  He  spoke  for  the  future  as 
well  as  the  past,  a  future  of  llljerty  and 
freedom. 

Of  his  47  years,  only  9  were  spent  as 
a  freeman.  He  was  born  a  slave  and  re- 
mained so  for  24  years;  for  10  he  was  a 
prisoner  in  Siberia  and  for  S'-j  he  was  under 
police  supervision.  He  lived  as  his  country 
lived,  under  oppression,  tyranny,  and  en- 
forced guidance  Clarence  Manning,  a  great 
scholar  of  Shevchenko's  work,  poignantly  de- 


scribed his  work  as  the  "poetical  synthesis  of 
national   aspirations." 

"Our   cause   shall   rise 
Our  freedom  rise 
Though  tyrants  raee," 

And.  rage  the  tyrants  did.  His  early  works 
tell  of  the  people  under  serfdom  and  the 
precarious  lUe  of  tl>e  (peasants.  He  tells  of 
social  injustice  and  the  debauchery  of  the 
masters  In  a  land  ruled  by  the  lords  and 
their  henchmen  Although  his  words  are 
of  despair  and  sadness  during  the  exile  in 
Siberia,  he  has  a  message  of  hope  as  in  the 
lines  Just  quoted.  Oppression  may  slow 
and  restrain  the  cause  of  freedom  but  it 
cannot  stop  the  will  of  people  to  be  free. 
This  was  as  true  in  the  19th  century  as  It  is 
today  in  the  mid-20th  century 

Great  poetry  Is  timeless.  It  is  composed 
of  lines  wherein  people  may  find  themselves 
whether  it  be  at  the  time  the  poem  is  writ- 
ten or  a  century  later.  Shevchenko's  poetry 
is  in  such  a  category.  It  has  as  much  mean- 
ing today  as  it  did  when  it  was  written. 
His  words  are  as  vivid  in  1961  as  they  were 
in  1861  because  the  Ukraines,  and  millions  of 
other  freedom-loving  peoples,  are  under  the 
yoke  of  a  new  tyranny.  It  Is  a  new  tyranny 
in  name  only,  for  communism  is  as  old  as 
tyranny  itself.  It  is  not  new  for  the  mind 
to  be  blocked  from  the  knowledge  of  truth, 
for  the  will  to  be  dominated,  for  the  pres- 
ent to  be  controlled  and  the  future  planned 
without  the  free  reasoning  of  the  people 
Involved.  The  only  thing  new  Is  the  name 
"communism" 

"Arouse  ye  be  men. 
For  evil  days  come 
Quickly  a  people  enchained 
Shall  tear  off  their  fetters; 
Judgment   will  come 
Dnieper  and  the  hills  will  speak." 

Shevchenko  foretold  the  rising  of  his  peo- 
ple. He  knew  then,  as  we  know  now,  that 
a  free  people  will  bear  the  chains  only  so 
long  and  then  they  shall  tear  oft  their  fet- 
ters. The  tsar  and  those  who  aided  his 
tyranny  would  be  overthrown  for 

"They  harness  the  people 
With  heavy  yokes. 
Evil  they  plough 
With  evil  they  sow. 
Whnt  crops  will  spring? 
What    harvest    will    you   see"'" 

The  Communists,  in  this  centennial  year 
of  the  bard  of  the  Ukraine,  are  using  Shev- 
chenko's poetry  In  an  attempt  to  convince 
the  people  of  the  Ukraine  that  their  beloved 
bard  was  predicting  the  Communist  social 
revolution.  In  order  to  reap  this  m.essage 
from  the  lines  of  Shevchenko.  the  Commu- 
nists have  "adjusted"  his  poetry  to  elimi- 
nate any  counterrevolutionary  doctrines 
which  he  might  have  expressed.  Part^  of 
his  poems  have  been  eliminated,  i^ew  words 
and  Ideas  have  been  substituted  for  the 
original  lines,  meanings  have  been  slurred 
and  references  to  God  and  religion  have 
been  left  out.  It  is  this  new  Shevchenko 
which  is  fed  to  the  people  of  the  UTtraine 
this  centennial  year. 

Why  have  the  Communists  been  compelled 
to  give  recognition  to  Shevchenko?  They 
have  been  compelled  to  do  so  for  the  same 
reason  that  their  new  Shevchenko  has 
failed.  The  people  of  the  Ukraine,  remem- 
ber Shevchenko  whether  they  be  free,  as 
those  here  today,  or  enslaved  as  they  are 
in  the  homeland.  They  remember  his  glo- 
rification of  their  past,  his  presentation  of 
the  tragedies  of  his  day  and  his  hopes  for 
the  future.  Those  ideas  were  not  passed 
from  generation  to  generation  by  books  and 
magazines.  The  words  of  Shevchenko.  his 
hopes  and  ideals,  were  and  are  still  being, 
spread  by  the  people  to  their  sons  and 
grandsons.  Pravda  may  broadcast  the  new 
Shevchenko   but   the  people   know    the   real 


Shevchenko,  the  true  reflection  of  their 
sentiments  and  ideals. 

Because  he  is  so  loved  and  revered  by  his 
people,  the  Communists  must  hinor  him, 
and  because  his  ideals  are  known  to  the 
people  they  heed  not  the  new  Shevchenko. 

Shevchenko  wanted  freedom.  Justice,  and 
dignity  for  his  people  and  his  words  utter 
the  same  cry  today  for  the  people  of  Ruisia, 
of  China,  of  Eastern  Europe  and  of  Cuba. 
The  bard  did  not  want  his  people  to  go  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  czars  to  the  oppression 
of  the  commissars.  Shevchenko  luresaw  a 
long,  hard  struggle  to  gam  the  ideals  he 
held  so  dearly  but  the  final  victory  wou'.d 
come;  a  cold  war.  a  hot  war,  a  lukewarm 
war— freedom  will  out.  He  saw  freedom  as 
the  victor  for: 

•  Fear  not  to  fight,  you'll  win  at  length 
Fcr  you,  God's  ruth. 
For  you  i.s  freedom,  for  you  is  strength. 
And  Holy  Truth." 

The  truth  and  freedom  are  partners  and 
those  who  would  deny  them  to  their  people 
are  doomed  to  failure,  are  doomed  to  lo.se 
the  loyalty  of  their  people,  are  bound  to  be 
caught  beneath  the  waves  of  Justice  and 
dignify  to  which  aU   people  aspire. 

The  petiple  of  the  Ukraine,  because  their 
heritage  and  their  knowledge  of  Shevchenko 
is  haiided  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, are  not  fooled  by  the  Communist  line. 
God  is  a  part  of  Ukrainian  life,  as  It  was 
for  Shevchenko.  Relip.r  n  has  played  a 
great  role  In  the  lives  of  the  people.  Free- 
dom was  the  cry  not  slavery,  be  It  of  the 
serf  or  Communist  variety 

Tlie  people  of  E;isi  Berlin,  until  barbed 
w.re  and  Russian  troops  made  it  unpossibio, 
echoed  the  tliouphts  of  Shevchenko  when 
they  chose  freedom  over  tyranny,  liberty 
over  oppression,  democracy  over  commu- 
nism. Throughout  the  world  people  watch 
Russian  moves  witli  care  and  concern;  they 
rem.ember  Budapest  and  the  savagery  with 
which  the  freedom  fighters  were  crushed. 
I  hope  we  do  not  again  see  such  brutality 
but  as  long  as  people  desire  peace  and  are 
kept  from  it  such  scenes  will  occur.  The 
fetters  will  be  broken  unless  those  who  rule 
with  the  iron  thumb  relax  the  grip  and 
let  the  people  determine  their  own  destinies. 

"W^hy  freedom  grew  up  with  us 
Bathed  in  the  Dneiper 
Rested  her  head  on  our  hills 
Tlie  far-flung  Steppes  are  her  garments." 

Has  anyone  said  better  than  Shevchenko 
that  the  Ukrainian  pecple  have  been  free, 
want  to  be  free  and  will  be  free?  The 
Ukraines  have  a  history  that  is  one  of  an 
oppressed  people  reaching  for  freedom  and 
their  history  has  done  much  to  keep  their 
faith  In  God  that  freedom,  liberty,  and  Jus- 
tice might  come  to  their  people. 


Development  Research 

EXTENSION   OF  REM.4RKS 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MORGAN 

OF    FENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Scpternhcr  12.  1961 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  debate  on  the  foreign-aid  bill,  my 
distincuishcd  collcag'ue  from  Iowa,  the 
Honorable  Fked  Schwengel,  called  my 
attention  to  an  interesting  and  informa- 
tive letter  he  had  re>.eived  from  Dr. 
James  A  Robinson,  assistant  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Political  Science  at 
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Northwestern  University.  At  the  re- 
quest of  my  colleague,  under  unanimous 
consent,  I  am  inserting  Dr.  Robinson's 
letter  in  the  Congressional  Record,  to- 
gether with  my  comments  on  the  im- 
portant points  he  raises  in  his  letter  on 
the  subject  of  the  development  research 
program  authorized  in  the  foreign-aid 
legislation. 

Dr.  Robinson's  letter  follows: 

Northwestern  Universitt, 
Evanston,  III..  August  14,  1961. 
Hon.  Fred  Schwencel, 
Hoiiae  of  Representatives, 
Washuigton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr,  Schwengel:  I  am  writing  you 
about  a  provision  in  the  Act  for  Interna- 
tional Development.  Title  V  would  authorize 
$20  million  for  "development  research." 
This  is  an  encouraging  move  by  the  admin- 
istration toward  using  and  promoting  re- 
search in  economics  and  the  other  social 
sciences  In  the  hope  of  making  foreign  eco- 
nomic assistance  a  more  successful  instru- 
ment of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Although  the 
amount  la  small  compared  to  the  total  for- 
eign-aid request,  and  although  this  provision 
has  not  received  much  attention  compared 
to  the  more  controversial  features  of  the  bill. 
a  modest  amount  for  research  might  do  more 
to  help  improve  the  effectiveness  of  foreign 
aid  than  many  other  more  expensive  provi- 
sions. 

My  Interpretation  of  the  presentation  ma- 
terials by  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
ICA  is  that  this  money  would  be  used  for 
"contract  research"  with  universities  and 
private  study  groups.  There  Is,  of  course, 
ample  precedent  for  contract  research  as  a 
means  of  gaining  new  knowledge  and  apply- 
ing it  to  practical  governmental  problems. 
The  various  branches  of  the  armed  services 
have  long  had  ofBces  of  research  which  sub- 
sidize private  groups  and  universities  by 
contracting  for  special  studies.  Compared 
to  the  amount  of  money  and  effort  which 
have  previously  been  devoted  to  the  evalua- 
tion of  our  mutual  security  programs  and  for 
research  to  Improve  them,  $20  million  is  a 
significant  sum. 

I  hope  that  discussion  on  the  House  floor 
will  elicit  from  the  committee  and  other 
Representatives  that  it  is  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress that  this  provision  be  Interpreted 
broadly  enough  that  it  will  allow  for  research 
In  addition  to  what  is  sometimes  narrowly 
conceived  as  "developmental  economics." 
That  is  a  very  vital  subject  in  understand- 
ing and  helping  with  the  modernization  of 
new  nations.  Other  disciplines  also  have 
significant  knowledge  to  contribute  to 
policymaking  and  execution.  For  example, 
cultural  anthropology  Is  relevant  to  determin- 
ing what  kinds  of  projects  will  be  best  re- 
ceived among  different  kinds  of  people.  Re- 
search In  public  administration  might  reveal 
why  our  aid  programs  sometimes  do  not 
reach  the  people  for  whom  they  are  intended 
but  Instead  support  unpopular,  corrupt,  and 
decadent  regimes.  There  are  many  examples 
of  how  scholarly  research  by  several  academic 
fields  could  help  AID  better  achieve  its  ends. 
I  hope  that  Congress  will  Intend  that  AID 
adopt  a  broad  interpretation  of  development 
research. 

The  State  Department  presentation  indi- 
cated that  these  sums  could  go  toward  con- 
tracting with  existing  research  institutions 
or  establishing  new  research  programs.  A 
broad  Interpretation,  which  would  result  in 
contracting  with  a  wide  range  of  research 
centers,  seems  to  me  necessary  for  two  fur- 
ther reasons.  First,  the  Government  should 
not  Inadvertently  discriminate  against  re- 
search In  some  fields  of  social  inquiry  rele- 
vant to  this  problem  at  the  expense  of  other 
fields.    Many  people  have  lamented  that  the 


NDEA  favors  science  and  language  while 
neglecting  the  humanities.  Similarly,  I 
think  It  would  be  unfortunate  to  exclude 
social  studies  other  tlian  economics,  espe- 
cially a  particular  branch  of  economics,  from 
this  provision.  Second,  a  broad  conception 
of  development  research  will  tap  a  wide 
range  of  different  persons  and  instltutlona 
and  assure  Congress  that  the  Government 
will  not  be  limited  to  a  small  number  fjf 
sources  for  research  and  ideas 

The  language  of  the  bill  Is  quite  adequate, 
so  far  as  my  nonlegal  reading  indicates. 
What  counts  is  its  Interpretation.  An 
amendment  is  not  necessi^ry.  and  at  this  date 
would  be  impracticable.  However.  I  hope 
that  the  House  debate  will  establish  a  leg- 
islative record  to  guide  the  administration 
in  the  interpretation  fnd  implementation 
of  the  act 

This  is  a  significant  s^ep  forward,  and 
whatever  the  outcome  of  the  mure  contro- 
versial features  of  the  act.  this  provision 
already  makes  it  a  better  bill  than  those  ol 
previous  years  A  broad  interpretation  of 
title  V  will  further  strengthen  the  values 
which  new  research  can  give  to  foreign  aid. 
Cordially. 

J.\MEs  A.  Robinson, 

Assi.Hant  Professor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  it  is  alwaj'S 
helpful  for  us  Members  of  Conuress  to  re- 
ceive such  pertinent  and  well  thought  out 
recommendations  on  pending  legislation. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  to  comply  wiih 
the  request  of  Congressman  Schvvengei: 
to  comment  on  Dr.  Robinson's  letter  and 
I  wish  to  state  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  devoted  much  time 
and  study  to  the  executive  branch  preS' 
entation  of  data  in  support  of  the  De- 
velopment Research  Program.  I  be- 
lieve the  following  comment.'^  will  help 
to  assure  Dr.  Robinson  that  the  pi-oti:ram 
will  be  based  on  soundly  conceived  Imes; 
and  that  many  of  his  suggestions  will  lie 
followed  in  its  implementation. 

The  role  of  the  proposed  development 
research  program  can  be  described  in 
terms  of  the  nature  of  the  research  to  be 
encouraged  and  the  primary  functions 
be  performed: 

(a)  Nature  of  research  to  be  supported! 
The  Development  Research  Program  will 
focus  on  scientific  investigations  of  benefit 
to  the  U.S.  program  of  development  assist- 
ance. The  test  of  relevance  to  be  applied 
will  be  the  degree  to  which  a  given  research 
effort  gives  promise  of  providing  result* 
which  can  be  usefully  applied  in  the  assist- 
ance program  itself  The  research  program 
will,  therefore,  emphasize  applied  research,. 
However,  desirable  basic  research  on  many 
issues  or  subjects  may  be.  the  program  will 
not  be  prepared  to  sponsor  such  activity  un- 
less this  test  of  usefulness  Is  met.  However, 
either  basic  or  applied  research  may  in  somie 
Instances  require  a  long  period  to  produce 
fully  mature  results.  Where  the  probable 
usefulness  to  development  assistance  Is  es- 
tablished, we  must  be  prepared  to  support 
sustained  research  efforts. 

The  research  to  be  undertaken  must  often 
cut  across  traditional  classifications  of  scien- 
tiflc  knowledge.  This  is  one  of  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  tlie  development  proc- 
ess and  of  the  research  that  is  needed  to 
support  it.  It  is  more  useful  for  this  reason 
to  categorize  the  research  to  be  done  in 
terms  of  the  developmental  problems  and 
opportunities  it  is  addressed  to  than  by  the 
areas  of  knowledge  involved.  M.^ny  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  knowledge  w;ll  need  to  be 
enlisted,  and  communication  between  the 
different    areas    will    be    highly    Important. 
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Generally,  the  research  will  be  In  four  broad 
categories 

1  The  identification  and  mt>diflcation  of 
the  factors  In  a  society  that  determine  the 
success  or  failure  of  economic  social,  or 
technological   Innovation; 

2  The  collection  or  development  of  scien- 
tific information  that  has  been  bypassed  or 
fallen  into  disuse  in  our  own  society,  but 
is  needed  to  advance  modernization  else- 
where; 

3.  The  simplification  and  adaptation  of 
technologies  to  fit  conditions  In  the  less  de- 
veloped countries;  and 

4.  The  selective  support  of  basic  research 
(b)    Functions   to   be   performed:    The   de- 
velopment   research    piogram    will    perform 
three  main  functions: 

1.  A  liaison  function,  by  which  research 
being  carried  out  through  other  govern- 
mental programs  or  under  private  au.splces 
is  reviewed  and  examined  so  that  results  u.se- 
ful  for  the  aid  program  are  uncovered  and 
used  to  the  maximum  extent.  Th:s  Implies 
a  clearinghouse  activity  which  can  be  of  help 
in  guiding  the  growth  of  the  community  of 
research  facilities  as  well  as  of  benefit  to  the 
assistance  program  Itself. 

2.  A  support  function,  by  which  problems 
or  requirements  encountered  In  development 
assistance  programs  that  can  be  usefully 
made  the  subject  of  research  are  identified 
and  research  on  them  is  encouraged  and 
supported.  This  Implies  a  readlne.ss  to 
strengthen  existing  facilities  where  they  are 
weak,  and  to  establish  new  ones  as  needed 

3.  An  execution  function,  by  which  the 
results  of  relevant  research  application  are 
made  available  to  operating  staffs  and  per- 
sonnel In  usable  form  and  are  placed  In  op- 
eration where  feasible.  This  will  Involve 
serious  attention  to  the  large  issue  of  train- 
ing future  generations  of  personnel  qualified 
to  work  in  development  assistance.  It  will 
also  mean  a  feedback  of  actual  field  experi- 
ence to  tlie  people  engaged  in  continuing 
research  projects. 


Foreign  Language  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  12.  1961 

Mr  TOLL  Mr.  Speaker,  had  the 
parliamentary  conditions  permitted.  I 
would  have  offored  an  amendment  for 
the  deletion  of  the  word  "modern"  from 
"modern  foreign  languages"  in  H.R. 
9000,  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  when  it  was  extended  last  week, 
so  that  all  languages  which  are  widely 
studied  in  the  United  States  would  re- 
ceive  the   support  of   the   act 

The  purpose  of  my  proposed  amend- 
ment was  to  have  the  classical  lan- 
guages— Latin  and  Greek— included  in 
the  act's  provisions. 

It  is  not  a  very  great  change — it  will 
not  visibly  alter  the  course  of  world 
or  national  events:  but  I  ask  you.  my 
colleagues,  to  look  around  you: 

As  you  look  around  the  top  of  this 
Chamber  at  the  23  relief  portraits  in 
marble  of  men  noted  in  history  for  the 
part  they  have  played  in  the  evolution 
of  what  has  become  American  law.  you 
will  note  that  six  of  these  great  lawgivers 
are  from  the  classical  world: 
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First,  Lycurcus,  author  of  the  laws  of 
Sparta;  second,  Solon,  the  great  Athe- 
nian lawgiver;  third.  Gaius.  the  cele- 
brated Roman  jurist ;  fourth,  Papinian.  a 
juridical  genius;  fifth.  Ju.'^tinlan,  the  em- 
peror who  published  the  Corpus  Juris 
Civilis;  and  sixth.  Tnbonian,  the  able 
lawyer  who  codified  Justinian's  laws 

In  addition,  although  not  really  pait 
of  the  classical  world,  many  medieval 
and  Renaissance  lawgivers  wrote  m  the 
Latin  language;  among  these. 

First.  Greuory  IX.  who  maintained  the 
remnants  of  Roman  law;  .second.  Inno- 
cent III,  who  aLso  preserved  the  rem- 
nants of  Roman  law;  and  third,  Hugo 
Grotius,  author  of  the  first  treati.se  on 
international  law.  De  Jure  Belli  Et  Pacis. 

The  mace  at  the  front  of  this  Chamber 
is  a  true  and  exact  replica  of  the  Roman 
symbol  of  authority  which  graced  the 
presence  of  their  magistrates. 

The  Speaker's  words  which  we  hope  to 
hear  soon,  •sine  die,'  are  Latin,  as  well 
as  many  others  with  which  you  are 
all  acquainted. 

On  a  larger  scale,  the  rntirc  city  of 
Washingt^jn  is  a  great  collection  of 
classic-style  Roman  and  Greek  monu- 
ments and  buildinys,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Archives  Buildinc.  where  the  treas- 
ures of  this  Nation's  freedom  are  stored 

It  is  clear  that  we  owe  an  incalculable 
debt  to  the  classical  civilizations.  The 
Graeco-Roman  lanpuases  and  civiliza- 
tions he  at  the  heart  of  the  American 
way  of  life 

But.  there  are  al.so  some  very  down-to- 
earth  considerations  for  this  amend- 
ment. Language  professors — members 
of  the  American  Philological  A.ssocia- 
tion — point  out  that: 

By  omitting  the  classical  languages  from 
provisions  of  H  R  9000  •  •  •  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  using  Its  Influence 
and  public  moneys  to  support  a  program 
of  language  study  which  Is  badly  balanced, 
and  would  result  in  a  lopsided  language  cur- 
riculum throughout   the  N.itlon    •    •    • 

This  is  what  the  professors  themselves 
say,  and  they  are  the  ones  who  should 
know     One  professor,  in  a  letter  to  me. 

said ; 

What  concerns  me  Is  that  by  giving  gen- 
erous fellowships  to  alt  other  languages  the 
ancient  languages  •  •  •  are  left  at  a  de- 
cided disadvantage  in  attracting  graduate 
students  Throughout  the  country  there  Is 
a  rising  demand  for  teachers  of  classical 
literature  and  hlst^iry 

But  this  is  not  all. 

The  language  professors  claim  tliat 
"the  classical  languages  provide  a  valu- 
able introduction  to  general  language 
study  Latin  in  particular  is  a  sound 
basis  for  a  full  and  sensitive  understand- 
ing of  various  modern  foreign  languages, 
especially  the  Romance  tongues  which 
are  Latin  s  direct  descendants.' 

In  addition,  a  furthering  of  classical 
studies  m  this  country  can  have  tremen- 
dous impact  and  prestige-value  abroad 
Or.  Michael  H  Jameson,  a  Greek  pro- 
essor  at  the  University  of  Penn.sylvania. 
made  front-page  headlines  m  the  New- 
York  Times  in  June  1960  with  the  re- 
port of  his  discovery  of  a  decree  of 
Themistocles  at  Troezen,  m  Greece. 
This  past  spring.  Dr  Jame.son  s  work 
received  national  publicity  in  the  mag- 


azine,   the   Scientific   American      In    a 
letter  to  me.  Dr.  Jameson  says; 

"Our  fostering  of  classical  studies  has  con- 
siderable effect  on  our  sta'us  abroad,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain  At  the  risk 
of  immodesty.  I  have  mentioned  that  the 
American  discovery  of  the  decree  of  The- 
mistocles. and  Its  quick  and  thorough  publl- 
catu.n.  has  raised  our  cultural  prestige  a 
great  deal  I  have  had  requests  for  a  semi- 
jtopular  article  for  an  East  German  magazine 
and  a  Czechoslovaklnn  extravaganza  called 
Laterna  Magica.'  combining  movies  and  live 
actors,  asked  at  once  for  material  to  use  for 
one  of  their  productions  on  the  Persian 
Wars." 

Finally,  the  most  important  reason 
for  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  is, 
perhaps  the  easiest  overlooked.  Latin 
and  Greek  are  the  prime  instruments  for 
attainine:  a  firsthand  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  most  important  documents  m  our 
humanistic  tradition 

Nevertheless,  theie  still  may  be  some 
doubt  as  to  why  we  should  chose  to  pre- 
serve the  languages  of  civilizations  writ- 
ten off  as  dead  letters  over  18  centuries 
ago.  However,  the  purpose  is  not  to 
emulate  the  past,  but  to  achieve  an 
awareness  of  the  past.  For  if  we  should 
lose  our  past,  we  shall  liave  lost  the  fu- 
ture If  we  aie  to  build  a  sound  future, 
the  past  must  be  continually  re-evalu- 
ated And  what  better  way  is  there  to 
do  thi^  than  with  the  orii^inal  materi- 
als— a  firsthand  investigation 

Totalitarian  societies  burn  books  and 
distort  history  But  there  are  acts  of 
omission  as  well  as  rommission  We  can 
let  this  lieriUige  be  swallowed  up  and  we. 
too.  shall  have  been  guilty  of  killing  it. 

Makers   of    the    laws    should    be    espe-      ^"^  Modern  Lancv.^ge  Associatio.n  Foreign 
cially    interested    in    the    classics        Our         L\ncvace    Program — Excerpts    from    the 
laws  owe  a  debt  to  the  classical  world,         I'^^^ort  of  Donald  d   Walsh 
as    the    medallions    above    testify.      Out  '   tokeign  lancvace  enrollment 

of  the  classical  world  cam.e  thi;>  great  ^^^^  °^^y  questionnaire  that  has  produced 
heiitage  of  democracv  and  the  tradition  ^^^'  reportable  rfsults  so  far  is  that  on  for- 
of  the  freedom  of  man.     If  the  tree  of     *"'?"     language     enrollment*     in     the     high 


their  language  learning  in  Latin  classrooms, 
it  is  vital  to  the  success  of  our  entire  na- 
tional language  teaching  program  that  this 
instruction  be  of  the  highest  possible  calibre, 
and  that  the  teachers  of  Latin  be  encour- 
aged to  improve  their  materials  and  their 
methods  to  take  advantage  of  recent  devel- 
opments in  the  area  of  classical  language 
leaching;  (2)  by  omitting  the  classical  lan- 
guages from  provisions  or  S.  1726  and  H  R 
6774  which  now  cover  all  modern  foreign 
languages  and  English,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  using  its  Influence  and  public 
moneys  to  support  a  progran;i  of  language 
study  which  would  be  badly  balanced,  and 
would  result  in  a  lopsided'  language  cur- 
riculum throughout  the  Nation;  (3)  Latin 
and  Greek  are  the  prime  instruments  for 
attaining  a  firsthand  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  most  Important  documents  in  our 
humanistic  tradition.  (4)  the  classical  lan- 
guages provide  a  valuable  Introduction  to 
general  language  study  Latin  In  particular 
IS  a  sound  basis  for  a  full  and  sensitive 
understanding  of  various  modern  foreign 
languages,  especially  the  Romance  tongues 
which   are   Latins  direct   descendants. 

Supporting  statement.  We  present  here- 
with, as  an  unbiased  evaluation  made  by 
experts  m  a  kindred  field,  the  official  state- 
ment of  policy  on  the  teaching  of  the  classi- 
cal languages  declared  by  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association  of  America,  as  set  forth 
in  section  II  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Donald  D 
Walsh  to  the  Northeast  Conference  on  the 
Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  at  Its  1960 
meetings,  appearing  or.  pages  23  and  24  of 
the  conference's  1960  supplementary  reports 

Harry  L    Levy. 
Secretary -Treasurer. 

M'.v   1961. 

PS  —We  have  Just  been  Informed  that  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  fully 
endorses  our  recommendation  as  set  forth 
m  the  first  paragraph  above 


democracy   is   worth   preserving,   so  are 
its  roots. 

Statement  in  StTpoRx  ok  PRopr.sEo  Amend- 
ments to  S.  1726  AND  H  R   G774 
.^MERI^AN  Philological  Association. 

Ht-nter   College   in   the  Bronx, 
Nric    York.    NY 

The  American  Philological  AsscKlatlon.  a 
nationwide  organization  of  scholars  and 
teachers  in  the  field  of  cl.assical  studies,  rec- 
ommends that  S  1726  and  H  R  6774  be 
amended  so  as  to  provide  that,  wherever  the 
words  ■modern  foreign  languiiges"  occur  in 
the  National  Defense  Edtication  Act  of  1958. 
title  III.  and  title  VI  laec  611  >,  the  word 
"modern"  be  deleted,  so  that  .ill  languages 
which  are  widely  studied  in  the  LTniied 
folates  may  receive  the  Impartial  support  of 
the  act  The  purpose  of  thus  amendment  is 
to  have  the  classical  languages  included  in 
the  acts  provisions  on  a  par  with  modern 
foreign  languages  and  English. 

Fact  The  most  recent  census  of  foreign 
language  teaching  m  the  public  schools  of 
the  United  States  dL-icIoses  that  Latin  ac- 
counUs  for  nearly  one-third  (32  2  percent) 
of  all  foreign  language  enrollments 
I. Source  Wesley  Childcrs.  'Foreign  Lan- 
guage OiTeringE  and  Enrollments  In  Public 
Secondary  Schools."  fall  1958.  research  con- 
ducted by  the  Modern  Langtiage  Association 
of  America  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  i. 
The  proportion  is  even  higher  In  private 
schools. 

We  submit  that  (1)  since  one-third  of 
our    children   receive    a    substantial    part    at 


schools.  Returns  from  33  out  of  50  States 
show  encouraging  overall  gams  between  1954 
and  1958  I:  1 1  of  these  33  States  there  is 
an  increase  of  50  percent  or  more  in  total 
foreign-language  enrollment:  Alabama.  Colo- 
rado. Idaho.  Kansas.  Montana.  Nebraska. 
North  Dakota.  Oklahoma.  Oregon.  South  Da- 
kota, and  Tennessee.  I  hasten  to  point  out 
before  some  of  my  listeners  do,  that  several 
<-'i  those  States  could  make  a  50-percent  gain 
because  they  started  with  a  very  low  per- 
cent of  foreign-language  enrollment  Bui  I 
am  none-the-less  impressed  by  the  Improve- 
ment In  the  Northeastern  States,  where 
there  has  always  been  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  foreign-language  study,  startling 
gains  are  harder  to  make,  but  seven  States 
In  this  region  for  which  we  have  com.parative 
statiPtics  show  solid  improvement  Connecti- 
cut, up  f rL  m  40  t^  43  percent;  Delaware,  up 
from  29  to  37  percent,  Maine,  up  from  26 
to  34;  New  Hampshire,  up  from  31  to  39; 
Pennsylvania,  up  from  27  to  32;  Vermont,  up 
from  28  to  37:  the  District  of  Columbia,  up 
from  29  to  34  .ii:d.  most  pleasantly,  our  host 
State.  New  Jersey,  with  the  highest  percent- 
ages, from  39  4  to  43  7  percent. 

n.    THE    CLASSICAL    LANGUAGES 

Note  that  the  above  ]Dercentages  are  for 
all  foreign  languages,  not  just  modern  for- 
eign languages.  The  Modern  Language  As- 
sociation, though  constitutionally  limited  to 
a  concern  with  Enclish  and  other  modern 
languages,  believes  (irmly  in  the  importance 
of  I,atln.  Greek,  and  other  ancient  tongues 
and  cultures.     One  of  the  official  statements 
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of  policy  of  the  association  states  this  con- 
cern unequivocally:  "The  steering  commit- 
tee for  the  foreign  language  program  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  of  America 
believes  that  the  obvious  relevance  of  mod- 
ern language  study  to  modern  life  should 
not  blind  educators  of  the  American  public 
to  the  importance  of  our  having  more  citi- 
zens who  know  ancient  languages.  It  Is  not 
only  that  our  Western  civilization  Is  more 
Intelligible  to  those  who  can  directly  read 
its  origins  and  development  in  our  heritage 
friim  Greece  and  Rome;  there  is  also  the 
urgently  modern  fact  that  our  children  and 
grandchildren  are  going  to  have  to  under- 
stand this  Western  heritage  in  relation  to 
the  cultural  traditions  of  the  East. 

"Accumulating  evidence  shows  that  a  first 
foreign  language  can  most  readily  be  learned 
In  childhood  and  learned  primarily  as  spoken 
language.  Unless  Latin  is  taught  in  this 
way,  we  believe  that  study  of  an  ancient 
language  can  be  learned  most  efficiently  if  a 
modern  foreign  language  has  first  been  ap- 
proached as  speech.  Hence  we  recommend 
that  the  study  of  Latin  as  a  second  foreign 
language  be  vigorously  promoted  in  our  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  we  further  recommend 
that  administrators,  counselors,  and  teachers 
of  modern  languages  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities take  practical  steps  to  encourage 
more  students  to  learn  ancient  Greek,  He- 
brew, classical  Arabic,  Chinese,  and  Sanskrit. 

"Latin  is  the  parent  language  of  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  It  has 
also,  with  Greek,  furnished  nearly  the  whole 
of  our  English  Intellectual  vocabulary.  Its 
literature  is  the  key  to  many  basic  concepts 
that  we  have  modified  to  create  what  we 
tend  to  think  of  as  our  uniquely  modern 
political,  esthetic,  and  intellectual  life. 
Ignorance  of  this  cultural  heritage  is  a 
dubious  preparation  for  cultural  ad- 
vance. Ignorance  of  one's  linguistic 
heritage  is.  moreover,  a  dubious  basis  for 
Informed  and  effective  use  of  either  English 
or  a  modern  Romance  language.  We  view 
the  decline  of  Latin  in  American  education 
as  an  unfortunate  result  of  radical  and 
shortsighted  efforts  to  'modernize'  the  cur- 
riculum and  make  education  'practical.' 

"The  curriculum  of  the  future,  If  It  Is 
designed  to  meet  problems  of  the  future,  will 
recognize  that  the  classical  languagea — 
Eastern  as  well  as  Western — have  a  claim 
to  the  attention  of  educated  men  and  women 
who  would,  through  language  study,  know 
the  significant  past  at  first;hand.  TTils  Is  an 
essential  contribution  of  the  humanities, 
which  the  modern  languages — whose  own 
past  is  steadily  lengthening — share  In,  but 
cannot  monopolize." 


In  Defense  of  Project  Hope 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

Cr    OKL.M!OM.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12.  1961 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  astounded  to  read  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  September  8,  1961,  that  an  un- 
named "high  ranking  International  Co- 
operation Administration  official"  is  ap- 
imrently  raising  objections  to  any  further 
Government  support  of  the  American 
mercy  ship  Hope  and  has  been  quoted  as 
regarding  the  vessel  as  "showcase  de- 
mocracy." 

It  is  particularly  difficult  to  square  this 
published  point  of  view  with  the  for- 
mally signed  statement  of  Assistant  Sec- 


retary of  State  Brooks  Hays,  dated 
March  8.  1961,  in  which  Mr.  Hays  in- 
formed the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  that  "the 
Department  welcomes  and  supports  this 
proposed  congressional  commendation  of 
this  project" — referring  to  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  8,  commending  Proj- 
ect Hope. 

The  Department  of  State's  official  re- 
port to  the  Senate  Committee  continued 
to  point  out  that  the  U.S.  Government 
has  provided  substantial  assistance  to 
Project  Hope,  including  $2.7  million  of 
mutual  security  program  funds  to  place 
the  surplus  Navy  hospital  ship  in  op- 
erating condition,  and  an  additional 
$500,000  of  niutual  security  program 
funds  as  an  interest-free  loan — supple- 
menting hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  private  American  contributions 
for  the  project,  collected  all  over  the 
country. 

In  the  words  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Hays: 

The  Dep.iruncnt  h.is  been  impressed  by  the 
cordial  reception  accorded  in  Indonesia  to 
Hope  I  and  its  fine  medical  and  dental  st.iff. 
We  fully  expect  that  the  respor.se  in  future 
ports  of  call  will  be  equally  fnvor?.bIe. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Hays  of  the  Department  of  State  for  ti.e 
accomplishments  of  tr.e  hospital  ship 
Hope  thus  far.  Since  his  report  specifi- 
cally refers  to  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
clearance,  it  should  certainly  be  clear 
that  Mr.  Hays  was  speaking  for  the  ad- 
rninLstration  when  he  addressed  the 
Senate  Committee  in  March. 

Shortly  after  receipt  of  tliis  report,  the 
Senate  formally  passed  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  8,  and  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  Chairman  Morgan  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  ex- 
pects to  consider  it  soon. 

In  view  of  the  assurance  given  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  during  debate  of  tlie 
foreign  assistance  bill,  only  a  few  weeks 
ago,  it  seems  clear  that  the  Plouse  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  regards  Project 
Hope  in  a  highly  favorable  iiglit  and 
fully  expected  that  funds  authorized  in 
title  n  of  that  measure  would  be  avail- 
able for  support  when  needed.  Specific 
reference  was  made  during  that  debate 
to  the  availability  of  section  211  fund.s 
for  Hope,  and  this  was  assuredly  a  factor 
of  some  importance  in  the  support  of  the 
measure  in  the  House. 

Now  we  read,  in  a  Washington  news- 
paper, that  some  anonymous  ICA  official 
has  doubts  about  the  project's  value, 
questioning  such  policies  as  flying  the 
American  flag  and  paying  US.  maritime 
wages  to  its  crew.  Furthermore,  a  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  President  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  "The  President  has 
reached  no  decision  in  the  matter." 

IMr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  personal  doubt 
that  the  President,  on  review  of  the  facts, 
will  conclude  that  the  job  being  done  by 
Project  Hope  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  American  achievement  in  the  continu- 
ing effort  to  build  good  will  throughout 
the  world,  and  to  bring  the  people  of 
the  world  closer  together  in  a  bond  of 
mutual  trust  and  friendship. 

When  the  unknown  critic  of  Project 
Hope  told  the  Washineton  reporter  that 
"working  together  is  better  than  show- 


case democracy."  he  gave  convincing 
evidence  of  his  ignorance  of  procedures 
aboard  the  hospital  ship  in  foreign 
ports. 

One  of  the  most  important  features 
of  the  Hope's  mission  has  been  the  coop- 
eration of  its  staff  with  local  professional 
people  in  every  port  visited. 

In  Indonesia,  for  example.  Hope  rec- 
ords show  that  more  than  200  Indonesia:! 
doctors  and  300  Indonesian  nurses  par- 
ticipated in  the  joint  medical  program 
of  training  and  treatment. 

In  Vietnam,  more  than  200  Vietnamese 
nurses  took  part  in  shipboard  training 
and  treatment  programs,  and  teams 
from  the  Hope's  staff  worked  ashore  m 
clinics,  in  6  civilian  hospitals  and  in 
Saigon's  military  hospital. 

Dr.  William  B.  Walsh,  president  of 
Project  Hope,  has  consistently  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  partnership  with 
local  doctors  and  nurses  in  the  foreign 
countries  visited  by  the  ship,  and  has 
stressed  working  together  with  local  peo- 
ple in  both  the  training  and  treatment 
programs. 

In  Indonesia,  Project  Hope  reports 
that  more  than  18,000  patients  were 
treated  by  the  joint  Indonesian-Ameri- 
can committees,  and  700  major  opera- 
tions were  performed.  In  Vietnam,  there 
wove  more  than  10.000  patient.^,  and  more 
than  500  major  operations. 

Mass  inoculations  of  children  with 
training  of  local  vaccination  teams  in 
Vietnam;  more  than  800  lectures  and 
seminars  in  Indonesia:  the  introduction 
of  oral  surgery  for  the  first  time  in  Viet- 
nam: the  provision  of  more  than  8.000 
books  and  medical  journals  for  ho.spital.s, 
clinics,  and  libraries  in  the  two  countries: 
substantial  medical  supplies  in  both — 
these  are  some  of  the  substantial 
achievements  of  the  effort  .so  lightly  de- 
scribed as  "showca.se  democracy" 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  hard  to  under- 
stad  wh.y  the  "high-ranking  official" 
quoted  in  the  Washington  Post  elected 
to  remain  unnamed. 

If  mail  from  home  is  any  indication  of 
pubUc  sentiment,  the  people  are  over- 
whelmingly enthusiastic  about  the  good 
ship  [lope  and  its  mercy  mission  abroad. 
I  am  sure  they  will  continue  to  supiwrt 
it  with  voluntary  contributions,  in  in- 
creasini  sums,  as  they  learn  of  its  good 
work  and  its  need  for  their  support. 

I  am  equally  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  relatively  modest  sums  of  American 
tax  dollars  which  go  into  tiiis  project — 
to  help  send  an  American  vessel  under 
our  own  flag  on  its  mercy  mi.s.'^ion 
abroad — will  have  far  greater  sup!;x)rt  at 
liome  than  will  many  of  the  projects 
conceived  by  our  unknown  official  in  ICA. 

This  certainly  does  not  mean  there  is 
no  merit  in  his  !eport.ed  suftgp.^tion  that 
.some  of  our  surplus  hospital  ships  could 
be  made  available  to  friendly  nations,  for 
tlieir  own  operation  to  relieve  di.stress 
and  spread  medical  knov.  ledge.  Without 
doubt  many  countries  could  operate  hos- 
pital ships  at  a  lower  cost  than  we  do, 
and  be  of  great  help  to  their  people. 

But  surely  it  is  no  sin  to  have  an  Amer- 
ican flag  flying  proudly  above  such  a 
vessel,  and  to  pay  American  wages  to 
the  seamen  who  sail  her,  and  to  invest 
a  very  small  percentage  of  our  foreign- 
assistance  funds  in  such  an  undertaking. 
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Diicrlmination  in  the  Peanut  Support  Spanish  type  peanuts  have  m  the  past  introduced  legislation  to  achieve  this  re- 

Prop-am  ^''^"  supported  at  several  dollars  per  ton  suit.     Hearings  were  held  by  the  Oilseed 

of    .sound    mature    kernels    higher    than  Subcomimittee   but   due   to   the   pressure 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  southwe.strrn    Spani.^h   type   peanuus   of  of  adjournment  the,se  hearings  were  not 

,,P  ine  same  grade.     This  differential  has  completed  and  will  be  continued  earlv 

,,_..,     „,     _     _^,^^  gradually  been  reduced     Last  year  it  was  next  session  unless  the  Department  shall 

HON.   W.    K.    POAGE  ^^  P'^^  ^"     This  year  it  ha,s  been  elimi-  in   the   meantime   have   equalized    these 

o»  TucAi  natcd.      The    change    has    made    south-  supports 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREoENTATlVES  ^fjf ™  ^P,^?'''^  Vif ^  Peanuts  more  com-  There  seems  to  be  some  hope  that  this 

pctitive  with  southwestern  Spanish.  may  happen  because  the  Honorable 
Tuesday.  September  12.  1961  At  the  same  time.  Runner  peanuts  Stephen  Pace,  spokesman  for  the  south- 
Mr  POAGE  Mr  Speaker,  in  an  ef-  ^^^'^  ^^'^'^  supported  at  $9  per  ton  of  eastern  interests,  stated  in  a  letter  of 
fort  to  clarify  the  mi.sunderstanding  sound  mature  kernels  le.ss  than  south-  August  5  that  "we  had  insisted  at  the 
about  the  differential.s  estabh.shed  bv  the  ^^^'-'^^p'""  Spanish  peanuts  of  the  same  last  hearing.  July  31.  '3'  that  differen- 
Department  of  Agriculture  between  the  ^^'*l''->'  This  gives  a  very  decided  mar-  tials  should  be  fixed  in  the  fall  or  first 
support  price  of  various  types  of  peanuts,  ^^^irig  advantage  to  the  Runner-t:pe  of  each  year.'  and  he  added.  "You  will 
it  should  be  under.stood  that  there  are  Peanuts.  The  commercial  user  can  and  observe  that  the  Under  Secretary  con- 
five  major  types  of  peanuts:  The  Virgin-  '"  ^^^^  ^oes  buy  the  type  of  peanuts  curs."  This  would  indicate  that  we  could 
la  type  grown  in  Virginia  and  North  ^'^ich  gives  him  the  largest  amount  of  C'^^Pect  action  before  next  session. 
Carolina:  the  Southwest  Spanish  tvpe  ■'-ound  mature  kernels  for  his  money  As  to  the  nature  of  the  action  which 
grown  in  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  New  ^'"owrrs  in  the  Southwe.st  have  con-  ^'•^  can  expect,  we  can  only  refer  to  the 
Mexico,  the  Southeast  Spanish  type  ^'^'^drd  that  all  differentials,  except  Department's  report  on  the  bills  for- 
Kiown  m  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida:  PJ'emiums  for  large  nut.s  and  nuts  for  warded  to  Chairman  Cooley  over  the 
the  Runner  type  also  grown  in  Georgia,  coasting  in  the  shell,  should  be  abolished  Under  Secretary's  signature  on  August 
Alabama  and  Florida,  and  the  Valencia  ^""^  supports  should  be  based  solely  on  '■^^-  ^961.  In  this  repoit  Mr.  Murphy 
tyije  grown  almost  exclusively  in  New  ^'^''^'^  ^^^  processor  actually  buys— that  ^^a^t-d  "In  the  circumstances,  and  par- 
Mexico,  i'^-  sound  mature  kernels  with  a  lesser  ^iculaily  because  the  planting  time  for 
Next,  it  should  be  understood  that  competitive  payment  for  other  kernels.  ^^^  ^^^l  crop  was  past,  it  did  not  seem 
since  the  Commoditv  Credit  Coriwration  ^'■'  ^^'^  '*'^>'-  ^'^  t>"P^s  will  compete  fairly  "^'^^^  ^^  change  substantially  the  differ- 
support  prices  are  "expressed  for  each  '"  the  market.  entials  established  for  the  prior  crop  " 
type  in  dollars  per  "average  ton"  of  Representatives  of  the  Southeast  have  ,  ^^  ^^^^^  "  we  arc  again  denied  equal 
farmers'  stock  or  unshelled  peanuts,  no  I't^alized  that  they  cn.ioy  an  advantage  in  treatment  we  will  have  to  be  given  a  new 
meaningful  compari.sons  mav   be   made  the  market  and  have  objected  to  equaliz-  '^tlf^'^' 

between  the  support  bv  tvpos  smce  the  '"^^  the  differential  between  Runners  and  ^he  southwestern  producers  full  well 

"average  ton"  of  the  various  types  are  Southwest    Spanish-type    peanuts,    but  ^^^ognize  the  desirability  of  maintaining 

not  comparable  as  to  kernel  content  and  ^^^^  asked  for  and  secured  an  equaliza-  f;  timt^d   front   in   the  peanut   industry 

quality.     The   meaningful   price   to   tlie  tion  of  the  differentials  in  support  be-  ^^    ^"^^'    ^^^    ""'^^^    strongly    that    this 

commercial  u.ser  of  peanuts  is  expressed  tween    southeastern    and    southwestern  ^!^^^^'  cannot  be  purchased  at  the  price 

in  support  per  pound  of  sound  mature  Spanish-type  peanuts.     It  is  interesting  °}  acceptance  of  any  differential  between 

kernels,  for  that  is  what  the  commercial  to  note  that  this  adjustment  was  made  ^^  support  price  of  a  pound  of  sound 

buyer  uses.     The  Vireinia  and  Valencia  ^^^  first  of  August  in  spite  of  the  fact  "^«^tire    peanut   kernels,   whether    these 

types  will  contain  a  substantial  percent  ^^^^   ^^^   southeast^-rn    people   success-  ^^'"f^'s  ^^^^  from^a  Runner  vine  in  the 

of  piemium  nuts  which  will  sell  for  more  Stilly  argued  with  the  Department  that  Southeast   or    a    Spanish    bush    in    the 

than  the  regular  sound  mature  kernels,  't  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  make  any  ^ot^thwest. 

Likewi.se,  all  farmers'  stock  peanuts  will  chanre  in  the  differentials  between  Run-  ____^^___^ 

contain  a  small  percentage  of  immature,  "f''"  and  Spanish-type  peanuts.     To  the 

split,    or    otherwise    imperfect     kernels,  impartial  obsei-ver  this  seems  to  be  an  Sugar  Policy 

These    imperfect    nuts    must    naturally  unwarrant^l  discrimination  on  the  part                                     

bring  something  con.siderablv  le.ss  than  of  the  Department  in  favor  of  the  South-  rvT-r-^'c-T^x-  ^r.  x^r-^,    ^., 

the  .sound  mature  kernels  east  EXTE^.SIO^   OF  REMARKS 

For  many  years  the  Runner  tvpe  was  To  make   it  clear  just  what   the  new  "^ 

recognized  as  an  inferior  peanut  and  was  support   prices  do.   here   Ls   the   picture  HON.   HAROLD   D     COOLEY 

considered  basically  a  hog   feed.     Over  ^^^  support  price  per  pound  of  sound  of  north  caroli.na 

the  years  plant  breeders  have  been  able  "^''^^^'"^  ^^^lels  of  peanuts  is:  represfvtattvf^ 

to   develop   Runner   peanuts    until    thev  ,.                                                                  ^-^"'^  i-"^  iHt  HOtbE  of  representatu  ES 

now  fully  compete  on  even  t^^rms  with      ),'''^'"''^  ^^'P*"-- ^^  oo  Tuesday.  Septeinber  12.  1961 

othe,   vancties  .n  the  com„K.,c.al  mar-     rour^,,™  Sp^nuh",;^'' -  \lll  Mr.     COOLEY      Mr      Speaker,     the 

Ket.    m  lact.  they  are  preferred  to  other     Runner  tvpe 1545  House    Committee    on    Agriculture    on 

types  by  some  users.     The  shcllei   who  -t-^        .          ^              ^.  Thursday.   September   7   adopted   three 

buys  the  farmers'  unshelled  peanut.s  and  \""^'  ^^  ^^^'  ^  ^^^^  '-hat  the  new  sup-  resolutions  relating  to  the  operation  of 

processes    them    for    the    manufacturer  ^°''^  ^'^  "°^-  ^^  the  Departmenf.s  news  the  Sugar  Act.  which  is  one  of  our  most 

pays  for  them  principally  on  the  basis  ''"^^^'f  '"^^cates.  continue  the  1960  dif-  important  and  most  successful  apricui- 

of  sound  mature  kernel  content      The  ^^^^^"^^^1  which  existed  between  south-  tural  programs.     These  resolutions  have 

manufacturer  buys  peanuts,  not  bv  tvpe  ^^^^^^^  a"^  southwestern  Spani.^h-type  a  bearing  upon  our  domestic  production 

of  "average  grade  ton,"  but  on  the  basis  ''^f  "V      »      »     P'        ^^^"^^""^  ^^<?  '^'^^'--  of  sugar  and  upon  our  imports  of  sugar 

of  shelled  peanuts.     In  other  words   the  r„ I'?     "^V         ^^J  J'^'^^''^    between    the  f^om  other  coimtries. 

buyer  of  peanuts  is  not  int<-rested  in  the  a     t^VTh/S     Spanish-type  peanut^.  For  the  information  of  the  House.   I 

weight    of    unshelled-farmers'    stock-  .nf^li.L^l^^'^'TJ''^^'''^'^':  ^"^    insertmg    these    resolutions,    along 

peanuts.    What  he  want^s  to  know  is  how  IZlt'l^^  l  ^'^''''^     Pj'oducers     and  with  other  matter  relating  to  the  sugar 

many  pounds  of  sound  maru'rrn:' he  fu  f g"  t^tht  ame"enruse°  il^^^^^^^^  ^^^r"'  ^?  ^'^  Co.c.n.ss^o...  R.cok.. 

is  buying.     Of  cour.se.  if  he  buys  split,  differential^  ehSnaTedX;t  as  the  De-  ,T.^^  --ol-tions  follow: 

damaged    or    immature    kernels     he    ex-  narfmf.Tit  ci-rv>,,-,ot^r^  ,u^  ^.«  ..      ,     ^  v,  vMiereas  Public  Law  87-15.  extending  the 

pect^s   to   pav   a   lesser   nrice    nn    matter  ^'''^"'tu    t         "   ^^^  "^^^  differential  be-  sugar  Act  of  1948  to  June  30,  1962.  conferred 

what  thP  tvMn  nf               .  ^''■^^"  ^^^  ^"^'^  ^-^'P^^  °^  Spanish  peanuts.  on  the  President  the  authority  to  withdraw 

iiciL  int  i.\ PC  01  peanuts.  They  are  completely  agreed  that  the  Vir-  ^he  sugar  quota  assigned  to  Cuba  and  to 
i'or  a  number  of  years  the  Department  ginia  and  his^h  quality  larger  Valencia  f't»tain  that  sugar  eisewhei-e.  and 
has  maintained  two  differentials  m  the  peanuUs  should  receive  a  higher  suDDort  v^'hereas  the  law  provided  that  after  re- 
support  price  about  which  there  has  been  price.  A  number  of  Senators  and^Renre-  ^^T'"^  ""  portion  of  the  former  Cuban 
COnsiderahlr  nr./nmpnf  Qnnfhooct^,..,  ^""uiiiULi  01  senators  ana  Kcpie-  quota  pursuant  to  specific  directives  in  the 
ujii.siaeiaDic     argument.     Southeastern  sentativcs  from  Virginia  to  Texas  have  act.  the  balance  was  to  be  obtained  from  any 
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other  country  "except  that  special  considera- 
tion shall  be  given  to  countxles  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  to  those  countries 
purchasing  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities";  and 

Whereas  in  the  calendar  year  1961  more 
Than  1.3  million  tons  of  sugar  was  purchased 
under  this  discretionary  authority,  with  the 
urefcreiice  directive  r.bove  quoted  applying 
to  all  such  sugar  so  purchased  after  March 
31.   1961;   and 

Whereas  the  legislative  history  of  Public 
Law  87-15  made  it  clear  that  the  prefer- 
ential purchase  directive  was  meant  to  apply 
to  ofrers  which  were  made  by  potential  sup- 
plying countries  to  purchase  U.S.  agricul- 
tural comn^odities  in  addition  to  their  pre- 
vious or  normal  purchases;   r.nd 

Whereas  several  countries  were  prepared 
to  or  did  actually  make  such  offers  but  not 
one  of  such  offers  was  approved;  and 

Whereas  those  officials  to  whom  the  Presi- 
dent had  delegated  this  authority  under  the 
act  not  only  failed  to  carry  out  the  intent 
of  Congress  to  secure  additional  exports  of 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities  In  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  such  sugar  but  indi- 
cated that  the  making  of  such  offers  would 
be  discouraged  and  that  actual  preference 
would  be  given  to  those  countries  not  mak- 
ing any  such  offer:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested 
to  instruct  those  in  charge  of  this  aspect  of 
the  sugar  program  that  the  clear  intent  of 
Congress  Is  to  be  carried  out  and  that  In 
making  any  such  purchases  of  sugar  for  the 
calendar  year  1962  clear  preference  is  to  be 
given  those  countries  which  offer  to  buy  a 
reasonable  quantity  of  U.S.  agricultural 
conunodltles  In  return  for  our  purchase  of 
th   ir  sugar. 


Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
this  committee  that  certain  officials  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  are  re- 
ported to  favor  the  adoption  of  a  "global 
quota"  system  for  the  importation  of  sugar 
Into  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  existing  system  under  which 
specific  import  quotas  are  established  by  law 
has  for  many  years  operated  effectively  to 
protect  domestic  sugar  production,  assure 
consumers  of  ample  sugar  supplies  at  fair 
and  stable  prices,  and  to  promote  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  States:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  w(:^ld  re- 
gard with  extreme  disfavor  any  a^lon  or 
statement  by  any  representative  of  the 
United  States  at  the  conference  in  Geneva. 
Switzerland,  on  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement  which  would  commit  the  United 
States  or  imply,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
any  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  adopt  any  system  of  sugar  im- 
portation other  than  fixed  statutory  quotas 
such  as  have  heretofore  operated  so  effec- 
tively under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948  and  pre- 
vious laws;  and  be  it  ftn^ther 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  in  allocating  the  sugar  ton- 
nage necessary  to  supply  the  domestic 
"growth  factcr"  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  make  allocations  to  new  mills  so  that 
this  new  tonnage  can  support  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sugar  industry  in  new  areas  in 
anticipation  of  the  passage  of  legislation 
revising  the  Sugar  Act  in   19G2. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  3, 1  announced 
on  behalf  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agricultuie  that,  since  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  not  then  ready  to 
submit  its  recommendations  on  future 
sugar  policy,  the  consideration  of  new- 
sugar  Ipgi.slation  would  be  postponed 
until  the  2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress 
convenes  in  January.  I  stated  that 
sugar  legislation  then  would  be  given 
preferred  treatment.     I  am  submitting 


for  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  news  release 
issued  at  that  time,  as  follows: 

Action    on    New    Sxjgar    Legislation 
Postponed 

Upon  receiving  word  from  Secretary  Free- 
man that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
not  now  ready  to  submit  recommendations 
for  new  legislation  relating  to  sugar,  Chair- 
man Harold  D.  Cooley  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agricuitvire  announced  today 
postponement  of  Committee  consideration 
of  such  legislation  until  the  2d  session  of 
tiie  87th   Congre.ss  convenes  in  January. 

"Sugar  legislation  wUl  be  given  preferred 
treatment  when  the  Congress  returns  In 
January,"  Mr.  Cooley  said. 

"Early  this  year  we  extended  the  Suglir 
Art  from  Maroh  31.  1361.  to  June  30,  1962. 
It  was  the  committee's  Intention  to  caoft- 
sider  long  rar.ge  legislation  when  we  com- 
pleted work  on  the  general  farm  leglslatltin 
whicla  was  finally  approved  by  tlie  Congrffis 
today.  We  have  been  awaiting  recommelji- 
dations  from  the  Department,  which  admljk- 
isters  the  sugar  progr:-.m,  on  new  legislation 
to  extend  the  Sugar  Act  further  and  deul 
with  the  long-term  problems  of  sugar  pro- 
duction and  supply 

"Today  I  received  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Freeman  in  which  he  says  "it  appears  Inaci- 
visable  to  present  such  recommendatloufis 
before  the  beginiiing  of  the  next  session  tf 
Congress',  primarily  because  world  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  sugar  are  undergoin,' 
realinement  and  the  situation  has  not  yit 
stabilized." 

The  Secretary's   letter   follows: 

"Dear  Congressman  Coolet:  This  is  'In 
response  to  your  inquiry  about  recommenda- 
tions from  this  Department  for  amendliig 
and  extending  the  Sugar  Act. 

"For  several  re:i£ons  it  appears  inadvisable 
to  present  such  recommendations  before  the 
beginning  of  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
World  production  and  marketing  of  siigtir 
are  undergoing  realineinent  and  the  situe- 
tlon  has  not  yet  stabllzed.  This  fact  coupl«d 
with  other  uncertainties  in  the  internatioaul 
field  lead  us  to  believe  it  wise  to  reserve 
judgment  for  the  present  about  some  of 
the  major  issues  respecting  sugar  import 
quotas. 

"Within  the  domestic  sugar  industry  thete 
are  also  Important  unresolved  i.ssues.  These 
issues.  t<Ki.  may  reqiiire  long  and  difficult 
he.irings  by  vuur  com.mittee  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  as  well  as  study  by  the 
executive  agencies. 

"I  know  that  you.  as  well  as  we,  wanted 
to  get  the  Sugttr  Act  extended  at  this  sessioti. 
However,  because  of  the  heavy  workload  in 
connection  with  the  general  farm  legislation, 
work  on  specialized  legislation,  such  as  the 
Sugar  Act,  had  Uj  be  postponed.  It  appears 
doubtful  that  sufficient  time  would  be  avail- 
able to  get  new  sugar  legislation  enacted 
during    the   remainder   of    this  session."       [ 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  further  easy  and 
ready  reference  of  the  Members,  I  believe 
this  i-eport  should  embrace  also  that  part 
of  the  statement  of  policy  by  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House,  in  the 
conference  on  S.  1643— H.R.  8230— the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1961  relating  to  sugar. 

This  statement  follows: 

Exchange  of  sugar  for  surplus  agriciil 
tural  commodities:  The  committee  of  cot 
ference  deplores  the  fact  that  the  responsihpe 
departm.ents  of  the  Government  has  njt 
taken  the  opportunity  in  ptu-chasing 
quota  sugar  (that  bought  from  nonquoi 
countries  as  the  result  of  withdrawal  of  tlis 
Cuban  quota)  to  sell  additional  quantities  :f 
agricultural  commodities. 

In  the  law  extending  the  Sugar  Act  froWi 
March  31.   1961.   to  June  30,   1962,  the  Coi 
gress  provided   that   "special   consideratioi 
in  the  purchase  of  ex  quota  sugar  should  fk 


given  to  tliose  countries  purchasing  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities.  In  spite  of  this 
requirement,  not  one  pound  of  surplus  com- 
modities has  t>een  sold  under  this  provision. 

Authority  to  administer  this  provision  of 
law  was  delegated  by  the  President  to  tl^e 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  Proclamation  No. 
3401  in  these  words: 

"Do  hereby  continue  the  delegation  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  authority 
vested  In  the  President  by  section  408(b)  (2) 
and  section  408(b)(3)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  such  authority  to  be  con- 
tinued to  be  exercised  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Secretary  of  State." 

In  spite  of  this  clear  delegation  of  author- 
ity, the  Department  of  Agriculture  did  not 
establish  any  regular  procedures  or  method 
for  receiving  proposals  to  exchange  sugar  for 
agricultural  commodities  and  it  appears  that 
the  part  played  by  the  Dep;^u-tment  of  State 
has  been  substantially  larger  Lhuu  tlie  "con- 
currence" required  by  the  President. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
asserted  that  he  did  not  agree  with  the  di- 
rective of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
change of  sugar  for  agricultural  commodities, 
that  he  considered  this  to  be  poor  policy, 
and  assumed  full  responsibility  for  turning 
down  specific  proposals  for  such  an  exchange 
which  have  been  made  by  delegations  from 
foreign  countries. 

This  position  was  reiterated  by  another 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  a  letter  to  a 
Member  of  Congress  in  which  he  said: 

"From  the  foregoing  considerations.  It  was 
decided  that  proposals  to  make  allocations  of 
sugar  quotas  conditional,  upon  purchases  of 
surplus  wheat  or  other  conamicKlitles  or  prod- 
ucts, would  complicate  administration  of 
the  sugar  program  and  would  be  contrary 
to  sound  commercial  trade  policy.  This  view 
was  made  known  to  officials  of  the  Brazll- 
l.an  Government  when  they  requested  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter." 

Obviously  some  subordinate  officials  in  the 
Department  of  State  not  only  frown  upon 
the  clear  intent  and  meaning  of  legislation 
which  has  been  enacted  by  Congress,  but 
arrogantly  and  deliberately  refuse  to  cxccvite 
the  laws  enacted  as  Congre.ss  has  clearly 
indicated  such  laws  should  be  administered. 

While  these  officials  and  representatives  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
might  not  be  guilty  of  malfeasance  they  very 
well  may  be  guilty  of  misfeasance  of  office. 

Apparently  every  roadblock  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  arranged  and  devised  has  been  pro- 
vided to  obstruct  and  to  delay  the  disposi- 
tion of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
except  for  foreign  currencies.  Certainly 
strategic  materials  vital  in  our  own  economy 
are  worth  far  more  to  our  Ocvernment.  in 
exchange  for  our  agricultural  coramotllties, 
than  are  foreign  currencies  of  doulj'.ful 
value.  We  still  need  many  strategic  mate- 
rials In  our  stockpiles,  yet  those  who  are 
administering  our  programs  seem  to  prefer 
stockpiles  of  these  currencies  of  doubtful 
value  which  have  accumulated  and  are  being 
accumulated  in  many  nations  around  the 
world. 

If  these  programs  which  Congress  has 
initiated  and  authorized  are  not  honestly 
and  fairly  administered  and  executed,  only 
representatives  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  can  be  blamed.  In  no  one 
of  these  programs  has  Congress  written 
mandatory  provisions,  but  on  many  occa- 
sions Congress  has  Indicated  that  strategic 
materials  or  sales  for  dollars  or  dollar  credit. 
are  to  t>e  preferred  to  sales  for  foreign  cur- 
rency. Notwithstanding  we  continue  to 
acctimulate  these  currencies  Instead  of  stra- 
tegic and  vital  materials.  If  some  drastic 
action  Is  not  taken  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  the  disposal  of  our  agri- 
cultural commodities  will  be  retarded  and 
the  taxpayers  will  bear  the  burden  of  the 
storage  costs  Involved. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W'l  DM  si)\v,  SriTi.Miirn  13,  lOfil 

The  House  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev  Bernard  Bra^^kamp. 
D  D  ,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalms  19:  14:  Let  the  words  of  my 
mouth,  and  the  meditation  o.>  mv  heart, 
be  acceptable  tn  Thy  sight.  O  Lord,  my 
strength  aiid  jny  Redeemer. 

Almighty  God.  whose  love  and  pood- 
i.e^s  are  everywhere,  grant  that  in  all 
the  hours  of  this  new  day.  we  may  have  a 
clear  perception  of  Thy  gracious  pres- 
ence, kindling  our  hearts  with  renewed 
conseciBiion  and  energy  for  the  tasks 
w  hich  confront  us 

May  Thy  divine  ctunsel  illumuie  our 
human  judgment.  Thy  righteous  pur- 
poses direct  our  human  desires;  Thy 
sovereiKn  will  control  all  our  actions  and 
constrain  us  to  a  glad  and  spontaneous 
obedience 

Help  us  to  recognize  and  be  more  re- 
sponsive to  those  heavenly  and  hopeful 
signs  which  betoken  that  the  heart  of 
hum.anlty  is  putting  out  its  tendrils  of 
deep  longing  and  yearnin?;  toward  peace 
and  that  more  abundai.t  life  which  is 
spiritual  and  eternal. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name    Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedii^.gs  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  me.<;saf:e  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 

McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate"  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill   of  the  House  of  the 

foUowini:  title: 

H.R  6141  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
Septen-.ber  1.  1954.  lu  order  to  limit  to  cases 
Involving  the  national  security  the  prohibi- 
tion on  payment  of  annuities  and  retired 
pay  to  officers  and  employees  of  the  tJnlted 
States,  to  clarify  the  application  and  opera- 
tion   of    such    act.    ar.d    for    other    purpK>ses 

The  me.s.';a:;e  a'..-o  aniK  unccd  th^at  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  u\ 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowine  title: 

H  R  7057  An  act  relating  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  t.erm8  "gross  inotne  from  min- 
ing" and  "cjfdlnary  treatment  processes 
normally  applied  by  mine  owners  or  oper- 
ators In  order  to  obtain  the  commercially 
marketable  mineral  prcxluct  or  prcxluct*  "  to 
certain  clays  and  shale  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning before  December   14.  1959. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  followinc: 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Ls  requested 

S  2393  An  act  to  extend  for  2  additional 
years  the  expired  provisions  of  Public  Laws 
815  and  874  81st  Congress,  and  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
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House   to    a   bill    of    the    Senate   of   the 
followmt;  title: 

S.  1317.  An  act  to  change  the  designation 
of  that  portion  of  the  Hawaii  National  Park 
on  the  island  of  Hawaii.  In  the  Stat*  of 
HawAil.  to  the  Hawaii  Volcanoes  National 
Park,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  di.'^agreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Hou.'^es  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  i  H  R. 
7035'  entitled  "An  act  makin''  appropri- 
ations for  tlie  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  related  agencies,  for  the  fi.^cal  yeai- 
t-ndinp  June  30.  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 

pO.'-''.'- 

The  me.-^sace  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  af;rees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate Nos.  7.  29,  and  50.  to  the  foreeoine 

bill. 


C.\LL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  KYL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  ordtr  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
low .ns  Members  faUed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RoU  No.  196; 

Ashley  Pino  Robii^n 

Barry  Glenn  R<<ers,  Tex 

Betts  Gr.mn  Sci  .  nek 

Blatnik  H^ll  s  .e;:ev 

Bron.wen  Harrison,  Va  S.'.er 

Brooks.  La  Ha.'-'-ha  a.ack 

Brrwn  H'^alev  Ullman 

R-ickley  H'-bert  Var.lk 

Casey  Ichord.   Mo  Vinson 

C'.jlri.er  Jor.es.  Mo  'W.v..:hauser 

Cooley  Ma:l!;ard  Wer.ver 

CurtlA,  Mass.  Min-hall  Westland 

n^^gie  Morgan  Willis 

Davis.  Tern  Morse  WinMeAd 

Uigg^  OBrie."    N  Y  Y     :r.g 

IXxjiev  Powell 

Karbstoin  P.abaui 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  On  this 
rollcall.  384  Mcral)ers  have  answered  to 
their  names  a  quorum 

By  unanimous  con.<:ent.  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MILITARY    CONSTirJCTION    .APPRO- 
PRIATION Blli.    1962     HR.   8302' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  vote  on  the 
motion  of  the  sontlcman  from  Califor- 
nia iMr.  SHzrF.KB.D'. .  on  which  the  pre- 
vious question  had  been  ordered. 

'In  lieu  of  it.e  sum  proposed  in  said 
amendment,  insert  $154,122,000." 

Mr  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  pailia- 
menlary  ;nquir>-. 

The  SPE-\KER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlemaii  will  stale  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  As  I  understand  the 
parliamentarj-  situation,  the  motion  has 
been  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia to  strike  an  appropriation  out  of 
the  conference  report.     Is  that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  that  is  not  a  par- 


liamentary inquiry;  that  is  a  matter  for 
the  House  to  determine. 

Mr.  YATES.  An  "aye"  vote  on  this 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia Will  result  in  the  Installation  being 
retained  m  Chicaeo.  will  it  not? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair,  of  course,  cannot  detennine  that. 
The  Chair,  however,  has  his  own  per- 
sonal opmion. 

Th?  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
eentleman  from  California   [Mr.  Shep- 

PARD ]  . 

Mr  YATES.  Mr  Speaker,  on  this 
vote  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  212  nays  185.  not  vot.n?  39, 
as  follows: 

:r  ■::  No.  197; 

YEAS— 212 


Abb;tt 

Abernethy 

Addabbo 

Addonlao 

Aibert 

Alford 

Andersen. 

Minn. 
Anderson.  HI. 
Arends 
.\sy.b,'ock 
As^.more 
Aspinall 
Ba.Iev 
Baldwin 
Bancp 
na.-rett 
Bas.<i.  Tenn.. 
Bat  tin 
Beck  won  h 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Berrv 
BLat-iik 
Bogcs 
Bo;;:ng 
Bonner 
Boyl-.:n 
Br  ad  em  as 
Bre<xl:ng 
Brov.fcs.  Tex 
Brcvh-.:: 
Br^ce 
Burke.  Ky 
Burleson 
Byme  Pa 
Cannon 
Cellar 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clark 
Coad 
Ccllier 
Cook 
Corrr.an 
C',::.n:r.gham 
r>anlels 
Darls  John  W 
Dii\;'    Tenn. 
I>awi.on 
De'.iney 
Dent 
IXr.tcn 
Derwinakl 
Dole 
Dcm 
DcwcTT 
D.i:-ki 
I>urno 
Edn.ondson 
E..;otl 
E^wjrth 
Everett 
Frms 
Fallon 
F.rciley 
Finnef»n 
F>her 
Forrester 
Frazler 
Fr.edel 


Ada!r 
.Mexander 
Alger 
Andrewt 


Garmatz 

G;-.:hu»gs 

G.lbert 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg 

Green.  Pa 

Gr  ffin 

Griffiths 

G:.>ss 

K-iRan.  Ga 

Haeen.  Calif. 

H^.l.eck 

H.ii-sen 

Harding 

Hams 

Hays 

He^hler 

Hfnr-.phiU 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Herman.  111. 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Hu:: 
Ikard.  Tex 

Incjye 
Jarman 
Jcr.mngs 
Joelson 

J.hr.^n.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Md. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karih 

KA.^tenmeier 

Kee 

Ki-ogh 

Kileore 

K.ng  Caltf. 

K:r.g.  Utah 

Kluczynskl 

Kowalski 

Lar.gen 

L<\  •  '.a 

U«-:.skl 

L;^::..»u 

McPal: 

McSwt^n 
McVey 

Ma'^Gregor 

Macl-.rowicz 

Mack 

Madden 

Ma^.uson 

Marshall 

Ma.-oc 

Michel 

M  y.er.  C.em 

Miller. 

George  P. 
M;::= 

Mmshall 
Mt  r.toya 
M:>ore 
Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 


NATS- 

.fn;nso 
Auchlncjc 
.'iverj- 
Ayres 
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Morris 

Moss 

Moulder 

Multer 

Mur^jhy 

Murray 

Nix 

Norrell 

Nygaard 

O  Br.en.  m. 

O  Br-.en.  NT. 

O  Kara.  111. 

0»5*n 

Patman 

Peterson 

P.'ost 

Poage 

Pcwei: 

Price 

Pucnistl 

Qtne 

Rams 

Randall 

ReJel 

Reuse 

R^lcxies.  Pa. 

R-.ley 

Rve.T  AJask* 

Rcbe.-ts 

Rod;no 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Roosevelt 

R  '>t<^nkowski 

R-->u&h 

Ruiherrord 

Ryan 

Sar.tir.gelo 

SauMd 

Sch:;eebell 

;.'•  :den 

Sh.p'.ey 

Shnver 

8t&k 

Smith.  lova. 

Smlih.  Miss. 

Smith.  Va 

Spence 

Springer 

Steed 

^•t  pp^'.en^ 

S•.u^.b.er.e:d 

Sullivan 

Tearue.  Tex. 

Th  .-y.pson.  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thorr.  berry 

Toll 

Tn  .-r.bie 

Turk 

Udalj.  Morris  t 

Utt 

Van  Ik 

Watt* 

Wickersham 

Williams 

Wilhs 

Wright 

Yatas 

Z*bloc>cl 

Z(  'enko 


Baker 
Baas.  N  H. 

Bates 
Becker 


Hi 
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Bell 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Blltcb 

Boland 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Brewster 

Broomfleld 

Bxirke,  Mass. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cahlll 

Carey 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Clancy 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Conte 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Curtln 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Daddarlo 

Davis, 

James  C. 
Derounian 
Devine 
Dlngell 
Domlnick 
Donohue 
Downing 
Doyle 
Dwyer 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Penton 
Flood 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Ford 

Fountain 
Frelinghuyseu 
B\ilion 
Gallagher 
Garland 
Gary 
Gavin 
Giaimo 
Goodell 
Goodling 
Gubser 
Haley 
Halpern 
Hardy 
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Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Henderson 

Hlestand 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Koran 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Jensen 

Jonas 

Judd 

Keams 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kllburn 

Kilday 

King.N.Y. 

Kltchin 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kvl 

L-Urd 

Landrum 

Lane 

Lankford 

Lennon 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

McCormack 

McCulloch 

McDonough 

McDowell 

Mclntlre 

Macdonald 

Mahon 

Mallliard 

Martin,  Mass. 

Marf.n.  Nebr 

Mathias 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Merrow 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Milliken 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moorehead. 

Ohio 
Morse 
Mosher 
Nntcher 
Nelsen 
No-blad 
O  Hara.  Mich. 
O  Kon.ski 
ONeill 


Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Phllbin 

Pike 

Pllcher 

Pinion 

Pirnie 

Poflf 

Ray 

Reece 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlehlman 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney 

Roudebush 

Rousselot 

St.  George 

St.  Germain 

Saylor 

Schadebeig 

Scherer 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Scranton 

Seely-Brown 

Sheppard 

Short 

Sibal 

Sikes 

Smith,  Calif. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tollefson 

Tupper 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Wallhau.ser 

Walter 

Weis 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Wilson,  Calif. 

WiLson,  Ind. 

Younger 


NOT  VOTING— 39 


Ashley 

Barry 

Betts 

Bromwell 

Brooks,  La. 

Brown 

Buckley 

Cooley 

Dague 

Dlggs 

Dooley 

Farbsteln 

Fino 


Glenn 

Hall 

Harrison.  Va. 

Harsha 

Healey 

Hebert 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Klrwan 

McMillan 

Morrison 

Rabaut 

Robl.son 


Rogers.  Tex. 

Schen'-k 

Shellev 

Slier 

Slack 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Ullman 

Vinson 

Weaver 

Westland 

Wlnstead 

Young 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The    Clerk   announced    the    following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Buckley  for.  with  Mr.  Hebert  against. 

Mr.  Morrison  for,  with  Mr.  McMillan 
against. 

Mr.  Bromwell  for,  with  Mr.  Winstead 
against. 

Mr.  Brown  for,  with  Mr.  Barry  against. 

Mr.  Pino  for,   with  Mr.  Betts  Cigalnst. 

Mr.  Harsha  for,  with  Mr.  Glenn  against. 

Mr.  Schenck  for,  with  Mr.  Hall  against. 

Mr.  Slier  for,  with  Mr.  Robison  against. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Weaver 
against. 

Mr.  Cooley  for.  with  Mr.  Westland  against. 

Mr.  KNOX  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE  AND  JUS- 
TICE, THE  JUDICIARY  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1962 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  iH.R.  7371'  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department.s  of 
State  and  Justice,  the  judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  question  is  on  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  '  Mr. 
Rodney],  on  which  the  previous  question 
has  been  ordered.  Without  ob.iection, 
the  Clerk  will  again  report  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  ij 

There  was  no  objection.  'I 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  This  amendment  is 
the  extension  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, receding  by  the  House  to  the 
amendment  offered  as  a  nder  in  the 
other  body 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  What  is 
the  gentleman's  inquiry? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  To  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Departments  of  Stat«  and 
Justice  and  the  judiciary,  is  it  not? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  is  about  to  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  RooNEV  mo\  es  that  the  Huiise  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  25  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment  as  follows;  In  lieu  of 
the  date  of  "September  9.  1963"  in  Bald 
amendment,  insert:   "September  30.  1963." 

The 


fijir- 
The 


The    SPEAKER     pi'o     tempore, 
question  is  on  the  motion, 

Mr.   CRAMER.     Mr.   Speaker,   a 
ther  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore, 
gentleman  will   state  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  vote  then  occurs 
on  the  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  amendment  to  the  Senate  rider  ex- 
tending the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission for  2  years.  The  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  House  voted  out 
H.R.  6496,  which  contained  an  amend- 
ment providing  for  vote  fraud  protection 
for  all  citizens. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman is  not  statins,'  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.   CRAMER.     I   am   coming   to  the 
parliamentary     inquiry,     Mr.     Spealj 
which  is 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  rne 
Chair  wants  to  cooperate  with  the  Mem- 
bers in  protecting  their  rights  under  the 
rules.  That  means  all  Members'  rit,^ht.s. 
If  the  gentleman  will  state  his  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  the  Chair  will  be  '.,'lad 
to  hear  him. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Is  it  true.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  this  motion  is  voted 
upon  favorably,  there  will  be  no  oppor- 
tunity on  the  part  of  the  House  whatso- 
ever to  consider  the  vote  fraud  amend- 
ment approved  in  a  bill 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sub- 
mit that  is  not  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 


I" 

Tlie 


Mr.  CRAMER.  Which  is  now  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  stated  before  that  he  has  his 
own  personal  opinion,  The  Chair  can- 
not con.strue  the  result  of  the  vote. 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mi .  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Is  it  true  that 
the  motion  pending  before  the  House 
has  priority  over  any  other  motion  and 
that  the  only  opportunity  for  the  Hou.se 
to  consider  the  vote  fraud  amendment 
would  be  to  vote  this  down,  and  at  that 
time  the  vote  fraud  amendment  could 
be  considered? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  answer  the  first  part  of  the 
gentleman's  inquiry.  The  latter  part  is 
not  the  subject  of  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. It  does  have  priority,  answering 
the  first  part. 

The  question  i.s  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  CRAMER  Mr  Speaker,  what  is 
the  parliamentary  situation  if  this  mo- 
tion is  voted  down? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
RooneyI.  The  determination  of  the 
vote  is  a  matter  for  the  House  to  work 
its  will  on, 

Mr.  SIKES,  Mr,  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays, 

Mr,  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULTON  Will  the  Speaker  re- 
state the  i.ssue  .so  we  know  what  it  is? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  has  already  been  stated  twice, 

Mr,  FULTON.  But  I  have  a.sked  that 
it  be  ayain  stated.  Some  of  us  at  the 
present  time  do  not  understand  it;  we 
could  not  hear  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  the  Clerk  will  again  read 
the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Rodney  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  25  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment  as  follcwb: 

"In  lieu  of  the  date  'September  9,  1963' 
in  said  amendment  insert  'September  30. 
1963.'  '• 


Mr,  Speaker,  a  pailia- 
ttmpoie      The 


Mr.  ROONEY 
mentary  inquiry 

The     SPEAKER    pro 
gentleman  will  state  it 

Mr.  ROONEY.  This  concern.s  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  does  it  not'' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  concerns  what  is  contained  m 
the  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  demand.'; 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  301,  nays  106,  not  voting  30. 
as  follows: 

I  Roll    No     1981 
YEAS — 301 


Adair 

Albert 

Arenda 

Addabbo 

Anderson,  111 

Asptnall 

Addonizlo 

Anfuso 

AucblnclosB 

1961 
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Avery 
Ayres 

iiailey 

Bilker 

Baldwin      • 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bass,  N  H 

Bass.  Term. 

Bates 

Battln 

Becker 

Belcher 

Bell 

Hlatnlk 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

liow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Bromwell 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Broomlield 

Bruce 

Burke.  Ky 

Burke.  Mass 

Byrne,  Pa 

Byrnes.  Wis 

Cahlll 

Cannon 

Carey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Che  If 

Chcnoweth 

Chlperheld 

fhurch 

Clancy 

Clark 

Coad 

Cohelan 

Coilier 

Conte 

Cook 

Corbe't 

Corn. an 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Curtl.x.  Ma^. 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounian 

Derwlnski 

DlngeU 

Dole 

Domlnick 

Donohue 

Doyle 

DulsM 

Dumo 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Ellsworth 

Pallon 

Karbst^-ln 

Felghan 

Fenton 

Flndley 

Finnegan 

Flno 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Frel  1  ngh  uy.se  n 

Friedel 

Pulton 

Oallagher 

Garland 

Garmatz 

Gavin 

Glaiiiio 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Goodell 

doodling 

Granahan 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg 

Green,  Pa. 

Orlfnn 


Abbitt 
Abernethj 
Alexander 
Alford 


GrlfflthB 
Gubser 
Hageu.  Calif. 

H,il:rTk. 

IlMlpprn 

Hanwn 

Harding 

IJu.-rison.  Wyo 

Harvey,  Ind 

H.irvfy.  Mich, 

Hays 

Hochlcr 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  111. 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Htlll 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Joelscii 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson.  Wl«. 

Jiidd 

K  ir'ten 

Karth 

K-a'tennieler 

Keams 

Kee 

Keith 

KPlly 

Keogh 

Klday 

KilKoie 

King.  Calif 

King.  N  Y 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Klucjiynskl 

K:)ox 

Kow».laki 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

I,une 

Langon 

Lankford 

L.-i;ta 

n''.slnskl 

I.lboiiatl 

I.indaay 

Lipscomb 

McCorinack 

M(  Donoiigh 

McDowell 

McPull 

Mrlr.tlre 

McVey 

Mncdonald 

Mar  Greg  ir 

Machrowirz 

Mark 

Madden 

Miigtiuson 

M&tlUard 

Martin.  Mas.^. 

Martin   Nebr 

MathL-vs 

May 

Mrrrow 

.M.ller.  Clem 

Miller. 

George  P. 
Miller.  NY. 
MUllken 
Minahall 
MocUer 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
M'>o'eheftd. 

Ohio 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Morr'.s 
Morse 
Mijsher 
Moss 
Moulder 
Mulier 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
N:x 
Norblad 

NAYS  — 106 
A'.ger 
Andersen, 

Minn, 
Andrew* 


Nygaard 

O  Brien.  m. 

O  Brien.  N.Y. 

O  Hara,  ni. 

O  Haj-a,  Mich. 

O  Kuiihkl 

C)!-i-n 

O  Neiil 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Peterson 

Pfost 

I'hilbin 

Pike 

Pillion 

Pirnle 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Quie 

Kandall 

R<-ere 

Rcfel 

KcUsS 

Rhodes,  Ari? 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlfhlnjan 

R.vers,  Alaska 

Kodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney 

lioost  velt 

R'.)>t<-:.kGWskl 

Ro.idehush 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Ku'  herJurd 

Ryan 

."^i  George 

.'-^t    Ciern.ain 

^aniarigelo 

.Siund 

.■-■uylor 

Scharleberg 

S<herer 

Sch  nee  bell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scranton 

Seely-Brown 

SheliPy 

Sheppard 

Short 

^^hriver 

Slbai 

Slsk 

^m'.th.  Calif. 

S  nlth.  Iowa. 

Spr:n^:er 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stuhblefield 

Sullivan 

"^aber 

Teague,  Calif 

Thoir.pson.  N  J. 

Thompson,  Tex 

Thnmvon,  Wis. 

Thornberry 

Tr.U 

Tcllffson 

Tupper 

Udall.  Morris  K, 

Van  Ik 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Watts 

Wraver 

\Vel« 

Whalley 

Wh.irton 

W:rkpr«ham 

Wldr.all 

Wilson.  Calif. 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Wright 

Y  a  t  es 

Younger 

Zablockl 

Zolenko 


As>. brook 
Ashm  ore 
Beckworth 
Beer  maim 


Bennett.  Fla. 

Grant 

Michel 

Bennett,  Mich 

OroflB 

Mills 

Berry 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Murray 

Bliich 

Haley 

Norreli 

Bogga 

Ha.rdy 

Passman 

Bonner 

Harrlo 

PhTman 

Bovkln 

H.mphlll 

Pllcher 

Broyhill 

Henderson 

Poage 

Rurlcson 

H  f  r ',  o  1 1 K 

Poff 

Cavpy 

Hoffn.an,  Mich 

Raina 

Colmer 

Huddleston 

Hay 

Cramer 

Heard,  Tex. 

Riley 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Jrunuigs 

Rivers,  SO. 

Dr>vi,«. 

Jfr.sen 

Roberts 

J.'.nies  C 

Johan.Ken 

Rognrs,  Fla. 

Davis,  John  W 

Jona« 

Scott 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Jones.  Ala. 

belden 

Dfvine 

Kllburn 

Slkes 

Dorn 

Kltchin 

Smith.  Miss, 

Dowdy 

Kornegay 

Smith.  Va 

Downing 

Laird 

Spence 

Elliott 

Landrum 

Stephens 

Everett 

Lfnnon 

Taylor 

Evlns 

Loser 

Teague.  Tex. 

Pasv-ell 

McCulloch 

Trimble 

Pi^her 

McMnlan 

Tuck 

Klynt 

McSween 

Utt 

Furrester 

Mahon 

Whitener 

Fountain 

Marshall 

Whitten 

Frazier 

.Ma.son 

W.lllams 

Gary 

Matthews 

WilUs 

GatiilngS 

Meader 

Wlnstead 

NOT   VOTINCt- 

30 

A-lilcy 

Hall 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Barry 

Harrison.  Va. 

.Scnenck 

Betts 

Harsha 

Slier 

Brooks,  La, 

Healey 

Slack 

Brown 

Hebert 

Thomas 

Buckley 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Thompaon,  La 

Cooley 

Jones,  Mo. 

Ullman 

Dague 

Morrison 

Vinson 

DlK'gS 

Flabaut 

Westland 

Dooky 

Itobl.soa 

Young 

So  the  motion  was  arreed  to. 
The    Clerk   announced    the   following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr    Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  Hebert  against. 

Mr  Rabaut  f  ir.  w;th  Mr.  BrL>ok.s  of  Louisi- 
ana against 

Mr    Healey  for.  with  Mr   Morrison  a^inrt. 

M.-,  Ashley  for.  with  Mr.  Cooley  against, 

Mr.  Ullman  for,  with  Mr.  Harrison  of 
Virtrtnla  against 

Mr.  Dlggs  for.  with  Mr   Vinson  against. 

Mr  Brown  for.  with  Mr  Tliompson  of 
Liuisiana    against. 

Mr.  BettB  for.  with  Mr  Rogers  of  Texas 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr    Ichord  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Barry. 
Mr    Slack  with  Mr    Hall. 
Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Schenck. 
Mr.  Young  w:th  Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  AYRES,  and  Mr. 
AUCHINCLOSS  chanped  their  vote  from 
'  nay  '  to  "yea."' 

Mr.  COLLIER  changed  his  vote  from 
present"  to  "yea." 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
a.-i  above  recorded. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  m  tl;e  Record, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fiom  Missouri? 

1  here  was  no  objection. 

THE  n"LI    RIGHT  OF  FRANCHlSr 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  believe  it  was  unfortunate  that  the 
rules  of  the  House  did  not  permit  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  to 
fully  explain  the  vote  the  House  was 
taking  on  the  Rooney  amendment. 

The  House  had  been  maneuvered  into 
a  parliamentary  situation  on  the  exten- 


sion of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
where  it  was  not  possible  to  vote  to  in- 
clude the  amendment  adopted  in  the 
Judiciary  Coimnittee  to  extend  the  juris- 
diction of  Civil  Rights  Commission  to  in- 
clude vote  fraud.  There  was  only  one 
vote  that  a  Member  who  was  interested 
in  seeing  this  amendment  become  part  of 
the  C.vii  Rights  Commission  legislation 
could  cast  and  that  was  'nay."  Had  the 
nays  carried  there  was  no  question 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  exten- 
sion could  then  have  been  presented  so 
the  Congress  could  vote  up  or  down  the 
extension  of  its  jurisdiction,  to  include 
the  honest  counting  of  the  ballots. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  situation 
was  deliberately  planned  by  the  leader- 
•ship  of  the  Congress  which  decided 
anainst  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Civil  Rirhts  Commission  to  include  vote 
fraud.  The  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  F;orida  ;  Mr.  Cramer]  yesterday 
along  with  the  colloquy  that  followed— 
pages  19119-19121  of  the  Record— 
should  be  read  by  all  persons  interested 
in  the  subject  of  civil  rights. 

I  will  say  only  this  on  the  substantive 
question  involved:  The  right  of  fran- 
chise consists  of  two  parts;  first,  the 
::  ht  to  cast  a  ballot  freely;  second,  the 
Yiiihl  to  have  the  ballot  cast  counted 
hone.'^llj  The  first  right  is  meaning- 
less if  the  ."second  right  is  denied.  For 
years  I  have  seen  those  who  claim  great 
interest  in  civil  rights  legislation  go  all 
out  for  the  ri^ht  to  vote,  but  when  It  is 
sought  to  make  that  right  meaningful 
by  mcluding  the  right  to  have  the  ballot 
counted  honestly  they  not  only  lose  in- 
tere.st,  but  indulge  in  parliamentary 
maneuverin.i:  to  prevent  the  i.ssue  from 
be-ng  joined.  This  in  itself  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  denial  of  a  civil  right. 

I  believe  the  issue  is  being  drawn,  how- 
ever, and  not  much  longer  will  these 
half-hearted  advocates  of  civil  rights  be 
able  to  pose  as  the  champions  of  the 
basic  civil  rights— the  full  right  of  the 
fianchise^ — the  ncht  to  vote  freely  and 
the  right  to  have  the  vote  counted 
honestly 

Tlie  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  Uie  next  amendment  m 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  No  24:  Page  36.  line  21.  sTlke 
out  ••»302,000"  and  Insert  '-$888,000", 

Mr,  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ofTer 
a  motion. 

The  Cierk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Rooney  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  24  and  concur  therein. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  ihat  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SIKES  Mr  Speaker  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Twenty- 
nine  Members  have  arisen,  not  a  suf- 
ficient number. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision I  demanded  by  Mr.  Sikes)  there 
were — ayes  225.  noes  72. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement.  • 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  • 

Senate  amendment  No.  26:  Page  37,  line 
2.  insert:  ":  Provided  further,  That  the  com- 
pensation of  any  employee  paid  from  funds 
provided  under  this  head  shall  not  exceed 
$20,500    per    annum." 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  RooNEY  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  26  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid' on  the  table. 


PUBLIC   WORKS   APPROPRIATION 
BILL,   1962 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
further  unfinished  business  is  the  vote 
on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen!  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  9076,  the  public  works  appropria- 
tion bill  for  1962,  on  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  ordered  on  yesterday. 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  will  again 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Jensen  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  9076  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions with  instructions  to  report  the  same 
back  forthwith  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: Page  11,  line  13,  strike  out 
"$55,468,000"  and  insert  "$51,243,000';  and 
on  page  11,  line  14,  strike  out  •$53,268,000  ' 
and  insert  "$49,043,000";  and  on  page  11, 
line  24,  strike  out  the  period,  insert  a  colon 
and  the  following  proviso:  "Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  part  of  the  funds  herein 
appropriated  shall  be  available  for  con- 
structing the  foUowing  transmission  lines 
and  facilities: 

"Vernal-Provo  No.  1  transmission  line  and 
substation  138  kilovolts; 

"Craig-Sinclair  transmission  line  and  sub- 
station  115  kilovolts; 

"Glen  Canyon-Sigtird-St.  George  trans- 
mission lines  and  substations   138  kilovolts; 

"Glen  Canyon-Phoenix  transmission  lines 
and  subsUtions  230  kilovolts  (double  cir- 
cvut ) ; 

"Four  Corners- Albuquerque  transmission 
line  and  substation  230  kilovolts  (double 
circuit  1 ; 

"Curecantl-Rangely  transmission  line  230 
kilovolts; 

"And  the  Gvinnison-Midway  section  of  the 
Curecantl-Midway  transmission  lines  and 
substation,  ' 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  am  led  to  present 
this  inquiry  because  of  some  questions 
that  have  been  asked  of  me  by  some 
of  the  newer  Members.  As  I  understand, 
this  is  a  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions to  strike  out  certain  parts 
of  the  bill.  If  this  kind  of  a  motion 
to  recommit  is  carried,  then  would  it 
follow  immediately  that  the  bill  would 
come  back  to  the  House  for  a  vote  as 
amended   by  ihe  motion   to   recommit, 


and  it  would  come  back  immediately  for 
a  vote  up  or  down? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  an- 
swer to  the  parliamentary  inquiry  is  in 
the  affirmative,  that  it  would,  because 
the  motion  calls  for  reporting  back 
forthwith. 

Mr.   HALLECK.     I   thank    the    Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  on  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  were  demanded. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  182,  nays  225,  not  votin?  29, 
as  follows; 

(Roll    No.    1991 


V.l. 


Abbitt 

.Adair 

Alexander 

Al^jer 

Ar.der'on. 

Arend.s 

Ash brook 

Ashmore 

Auchmcloss 

Avery 

Ay  res 

Baldwin 

Barry 

Bass.  N  H. 

Bates 

Battin 

Becker 

Beerrannn 

Belcher 

Bell 

Berrv 

Blitch 

Bolton 

Bow 

Boykin 

Bray 

Bromwell 

Broomfield 

Broyhiil 

Bruce 

Burke,  Ky. 

Burleson 

Byrnes,  Wis 

Cahill 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chlperfleld 

Church 

Clancy 

Clark 

Collier 

Conte 

Cramer 

Curtin 

Curtis.  Ma.-s 

Curtl.=  ,  Mo. 

Daddario 

Davis, 

James  C. 
Dent 

Derounlan 
Derwinskl 
Deviiie 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Durno 
Dwyer 
Fenton 
Findley 


Abeniethy 

Addabbo 

Addonizio 

Albert 

Aiford 

Andersen, 

Minn. 
Andrews 
Anfu-so 
A>pinall 
Bailey 
Baker 
Baruig 
B.irrett 
Ba.'^.s.  Teiia. 
Feckwortli 
Bennett.  Pla. 
Pennelt,  Mich. 
lUamik 


YEAS— 182 

Fine 

Fl-her 

Flynt 

Ford 

Forrester 

Freilnghuysen 

Fulton 

Garland 

Gary 

Gavin 

Glenn 

Goodei; 

Goodan^ 

Griffin 

Gross 

Gubser 

Haley 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Harvey,  Ind 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hemphill 

Herlong 

Hiestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman.  111. 

HofTman,  Mich. 

Ho.smer 

Jensen 

Johanst-n 

Jonas 

Judd 

Keariis 

Keith 

Kiiburn 

Kilgore 

King,  NY. 

Kitchm 

Knox 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Laugen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lindsay 

l.lljscomb 

Mcculloch 

McDonough 

Mc  In  tire 

McMillan 

McSween 

MacGrogt^r 

Maiiliard 

Martin,  Mnss 

Mason 

Mathias 

Mcader 

M:rhpi 

MUler,  N  Y. 

Milliken 

Minshali 

NAYS— 225 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Bradeiniis 

B!eedln^' 

lirew-ter 

Brooke,  Tex. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cannon 

Carey 

Celier 

Cheif 

Chcnoweth 

Coad 

Cohelan 

Cook 

Corbett 


Monagan 

Moore 

Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Morse 
Nelsen 
Norblad 
Osniers 
Ostertag 
Batman 
Pelly 
Pike 
Pillion 
Pirnie 
Poll 
Quie 
Ray 
Rhodes.  Ar4  . 
Riehlman 
Rilev 

Rivers,  S  C. 
Rogers,  F^a. 
Roudebush 
Rousselot 
St.  George 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Soberer 
Schneebeli 
Kchweiker 
Scliwengel 
Scott 
Scranton 
Seely-Browt 
Short 
Slbal 

Smith,  CallJ. 
Smith,  Va. 
Springer 
Taber 
Taylor 
league,  CaOJf. 
Thomson,  wis. 
Tuck 
T upper 
Utl 

Van  Pelt 
Van  Zandt 
Wallhauser 
Walter 
Watts 
Wel.s 
Whalley 
Wharton 
Whitener 
Widnall 
V/ilUams 
Wilson,  CaM '. 
Wllwn,  Ind 
Younger 


Corinan 

CunnlnghaH* 

Daniels 

Davis,  John  Vv 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Dcianey 

Denton 

Dingell 

Domlnlck 

Donohue 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

Edmondsoi 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evins 

Fiillon 


Farbstein 

Fasceil 

Feighan 

Finiiegan 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Fountain 

Frazler 

Frledel 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gathlngs 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Greg 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Hays 

Hechler 

Henderson 

HoUfield 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ikard.  Tex. 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Md. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Kelly 

Kcogh 

Kilday 

King,  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 


Kowalskl 

Landruni 

I,ane 

Lankfoid 

Lesinski 

Ubonall 

Loser 

McCormack 

McDowell 

McFall 

McVey 

Macdonald 

Machrowlcz 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

Marshall 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matthews 

May 

Merrow 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller, 

George  P. 
Mills 
Moeller 
Montoya 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Morris 
Mosher 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nix 

Norrell 
Nygaard 
O  Brlen,  111. 
OBrien,  NY. 
O  Hara,  111. 
GHara,  Mich. 
OKonskl 
Olsen 
O  NeUI 
Pa.saman 
Perkins 
Peterson 
Pfost 
PhUbln 
Pilcher 
Poage 
Powell 
Price 


Puclnskl 

Rains 

Randall 

Reece 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhode.s.  Pa 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney 

Roo.sevelt 

Roslenkowskl 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Seiden 

Shelley 

Shcppard 

Sl.ipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

to.nith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Mlse. 

S pence 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

btephens 

Stratton 

Stubblelield 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thornberry 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Tr.mtjie 

Udall,  MoinsK. 

Vanlk 

Weaver 

Whuten 

Wlckersham 

Willis 

Winatead 

Wright 

Ynies 

Zahlockl 

Zelenko 
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NOT  VOTING— 29 


Ashley 

Bett« 

Brooks,  La. 

Brown 

Buckley 

Colmer 

Cooley 

Dague 

Dlggs 

Dooley 


Hall 

Han  Isou 

Harsha 

Heaiey 

Hebert 

Ichord.  Mo 

Jones.  Mo 

Morrison 

Rabaut 

Roblson 


Va. 


Rogers.  Tex. 
Schenck 

S  ler 

Slack 

Thompson,  La, 

Ulimau 

Vinson 

Westland 

Young 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.   Vinson  for.  with  Mr    Hebert  against. 

Mr.  Hall  for,  with  Mr  Rc^gers  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  HarrLson  of  Virginia  for.  with  Mr 
Brooks   of   Louisiana    against. 

Mr.  Betts  for,  with  Mr.  Westland  against. 

Mr.  Harsha  for,  with  Mr.  Buckley  against. 

Mr.  Schenck  for,  with  Mr.  Cooley  against 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Tliompson  of  Louisiana  wt'h  Mi, 
Dooley. 

Mr.  TJllman  with  Mr.  Siler. 

Mr.  DEVINE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  vote  was  announced  as  above  re- 
corded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  On  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  378,  nays  31,  not  voting  27, 
its  follows: 

(RoU   No.  200) 
TEAS — 378 


Ahbltt 

A  heme  thy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Addonlzio 

Albert 

Alexander 

Aiford 

Andersen, 
Minn. 

Andrews 

.\nfu.<'o 

Arends 

Ash brook 

Ashmore 

Asplnall 

Aucbincloss 

Avery 

Ay  res 

Bailey 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Barrett 

Barry 

Baas.  N  H 

Baas.  Tenn 

Bates 

Battin 

Becker 

Beckworlh 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett,  Pla 

Bennett.  Mlcb 

Berry 

BetU 

BlatnU 

Biltch 

BoKKs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Bow 

Boykin 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brooks,  Tex 

Broomfleld 

Broyhiil 

Bruce 

Burke,  Ky 

Burke,  Ma«s 

Burleson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

CahUl 

Cannon 

Carey 

Ca-sey 

Cederberg 

Celier 

Chamberlain 

Cheif 

Chenoweth 

Chlperfleld 

Church 

Clancy 

Clark 

Coad 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Conte 

Cook 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtin 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Davis. 

James  C. 
Davis,  John  W. 
Davis.  Tenn. 
Duwson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Derounlan 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Dole 


Domiiick 
Donoliue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Down.ng 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

DtirnC' 

Dwyei 

Edmoadson 

Elliot', 

E.lfwtirth 

Evercit 

Ev.n.s 

Fallor 

Farbsieln 

Fasceil 

Feighun 

Fentoa 

Pmdlty 

Flnneijan 

Fino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Porres  er 

Fount-iln 

Frazler 

Frellni;huyseri 

Priedel 

Fulton 

Ciailag.ier 

Gariacd 

(-iarniMtz 

Gary 

Oathlrgs 

Gavin 

Glalmo 

GUber; 

Olenn 

Granalian 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg 

Green.  Pa 

Griffin 

Griffltlis 

Gubsei 

Hagen   Call! 

Haley 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hanwii 

Hardii  g 

Hardy 

Hams 

HiirrL-kin.  Wyo 

Harvey,  Ind 

Harvp\    Mich 

Hays 

Hechler 

Hemp!  ill 

Hcndeison 

Herlon? 

Hoever 

Hollfle  d 

Hollan  1 

Holtzi!  an 

Horan 
Hosme- 

HuddUston 

Hull 

Ichord    Mo 

Ikard.  Tex 

Inouye 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joel.'ior 

JohusCiH,  Calif 

Jotmson.  Md. 

John.-ion,  Wis 

Jones.  Ma 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keams 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kilday 

Kllgorr 

King,  C«llf 

King,  N  Y 


King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kitchm 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kowalskl 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lesmskl 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

McCormack 

McCuIloch 

McDonough 

McDowell 

McFall 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

McSween 

McVey 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Machrowlcz 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

Mallliard 

Martin.  Nebr 

Mathl&8 

Matthews 

May 

.Meader 

Merrow 

Miller,  Clem 

MUler, 

George  P 
Miller,  N  Y 
M.lUken 
Mills 
Minshall 
Moeller 
Monagau 
Montoya 
Moore 

Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morns 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murpby 
Murray 
Naicher 
Nelsen 
Nix 

Norblad 
.Norrell 
Nygaard 
O  Brlen,  111 
O  Brlen,  NY 
O  Kara,  111. 
GHara,  Mich 
OKonskl 
Ol.Hen 
O  Neill 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Pas-sman 
Patman 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Peterson 
Pfost 
F'hUbln 
Pike 
Pilcher 
Pillion 
Plrnle 
Poage 
Price 
PuciuBki 
QiUe 
Rains 


Pa 


Randall 

Selden 

Tollefson 

Reece 

Shelley 

Tr.mble 

Relfel 

Sheppard 

Turk 

ReuH 

Shipley 

T  upper 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Short 

Ud,iil.  Morri.s  K 

Rhodes.  Pa 

Shriver 

Ullman 

Riehlman 

Slbal 

Vanik 

Riley 

Bikes 

Van  Pelt 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Slsk 

Van  Zandt 

Rivers,  6C 

S.nith.  Iowa 

Wallhau.ser 

Roberts 

Smith.  Miss 

Waller 

Rodlno 

Smith.  Va 

Watu 

Rogers.  Colo 

Spence 

Weaver 

Rogei^.  Pla 

Sprmper 

WeU 

Rooney 

.StafTord 

Whalley 

Roosevelt 

Staggers 

Whitener 

Ro.stenkowskl 

Steed 

Whltten 

Roudebush 

Stephens 

Wlckersham 

Roush 

Stratton 

W.dnall 

Rutherford 

Stubbleficld 

Williams 

Ryan 

Sullivan 

Wilson.  CaUf 

St   Germain 

Taylor 

Wilson.  Ind 

Santangelo 

Teague,  Calif 

Winstead 

Saund 

Teague,  Tex 

Wright 

Schadeberg 

Thomas 

Yates 

Scherer 

Thompson,  N  J 

Younger 

Schneebell 

Thompson.  Te> 

Zablockl 

Schwengel 

Thomson.  Wis 

Zflenko 

Scott 

Thornberry 

Seely-Brown 

Toll 

NAYS— 31 

Alger 

Hoffman.  lU 

Rous.'^elot 

Anderson.  Ill 

Hoffman.  Mich 

St   George 

Bromwell 

Jjhansen 

Saylor 

Byrnes,  Wis 

Jonas 

Sciiwelker 

Collier 

Kllburn 

Scranton 

Dcrwlnaki 

Marshall 

Smith,  Calif 

Devine 

Martin.  Ma.ss 

Taber 

Ooodell 

Mason 

utt 

GoodUng 

Michel 

Wharton 

Gross 

Poff 

Hiestand 

Ray 

NOT  VOTING- 

-27 

Ashley 

Harrlson.  Va 

Rogers.  Tex 

Brooks,  La 

Haxbha 

Schenck 

Brown 

Heaiey 

S  ler 

Buckley 

Hebert 

Slack 

Cooley 

Jones.  Mo 

Thomp.son.  La 

Dague 

Morn  son 

Vinson 

Dooley 

Powell 

Westland 

Hagan.  Gu 

Raljaut 

Willis 

Hail 

RobLvjn 

Young 

by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  be,  and  the  same  Is  hereby, 
agreed  to. 


So  the  bill  was  passed 
The    Clerk    announced    the   following 
pairs: 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr    Brown 
Mr    Cooley   with   Mr    Meader 
Mr   RogerB  of  Texas  with  Mr   biler. 
Mr      Thompson     of     Louisiana     with     Mr 
Robison. 

Mr    Brooks  of  Louisiana  with  Mr   Westland 
Mr    Buckley   with   Mr.   Frellnghuysen. 
Mr    Harrison  of  Virginia  with  Mr    Dooley 
Mr    Powell  with  Mr    Schenck. 
Mr    Heaiey   with   Mr    Harsha 
Mr.   Vinson   with    Mr    Hall. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay  '  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  TFTLE  V  OF  THE   AGRI- 
CULTURAL ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  SISK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  iH.  Res.  455,  flept.  No.  1176i 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Resolved.  That  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  bill  (H.R. 
2010)  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  the  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table,  to  the  end  that  the  Senate 
amendment  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  dis- 
agreed to  and  that  the  conference  requested 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill — 
HJl.  7576 — to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomia? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding we  will  have  1  hour  of  de- 
bate on  this  conference  rep>ort? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  There 
will  be  1  hour  of  general  debate,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Holi- 
FiELD !   will  have  control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  when  this  matter  was  on 
the  floor,  this  side  of  the  aisle  allocated 
half  of  the  time  to  the  majority.  Would 
my  friend  from  California  advise 
wliether  or  not  this  side  of  the  aisle  will 
be  extended  the  same  courtesy  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman 
from  California  will  be  glad  to  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNroiENCE  Report  (H.  Rkpt.  No.  1101) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7576 )  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accordance 
with  section  261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  B&  amended,  and  for  other  ptu- 
poses,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows  ; 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an   amendment  as 

follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following 

"Sec.  101  Plakt  ob  Facility  Acquisition 
OB  Construction — There  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  261ail)  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  the  sum  of 
1194,440.000  for  acquisition  or  condemnation 
of  any  real  property  or  any  facility  or  for 
plant  or  facility  acquisition,  construction,  or 
expansion  as  follows: 

"(a)    Special  Nuclear  Matexials. — 

"Project  62-a-l.  modifications  to  produc- 
tion and  supfKDrtlng  Installations.  $7,500,000. 

"Project  62-a-2.  fission  product  recovery, 
phase  11.  Hanford.  Washington,  tl.500,000. 
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"Project  62-a-3,  modifications  for  Im- 
proved   natural    fuel     elements,    Savannali 

Klver.  Soutti  Carolina,  $3,950,000. 

•'Project  62-a-4,  solvent  purlflcation  In- 
stallation, Savannah  River,  South  Carolina, 
$500,000. 

"Project  62-a-5,  additional  reactor  confine- 
ment. Savannah  River,  South  Carolina, 
$3,000,000. 

■'Project  62-a-6,  electric  energy  generating 
facility  for  the  new  production  reactor,  Han- 
ford.  Washington,  $58,000,000:  Provided, 
That  the  electric  energy  generated  by  this 
facility  shall  be  used  exclusively  by  the 
Commission  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Hanford,  Waishlngton,  installa- 
tion. 

"(b)    Special  Nuclear  Materials. — 

"Project  ea-b-l,  relocation  of  Clinch  River 
pumping  station.  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee, 
$1,425,000. 

"Project  62  b-2.  feed  vaporization  build- 
ing. Paducah.  Kentucky,  $585,000. 

"Project  62-b— 3,  permanent  Gallaher 
Bridge,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  $1,265,000. 

"(C)   Atomic  Weapons. — 

"Project  62-c-l,  weapons  production,  de- 
velopment, and  test  installations,  $7,500,000. 

"Project  62-C-2,  specialized  plant  addition 
and  modification.  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  $3,- 
600,000. 

"Project  62-C-3,  Tandem  Van  de  Graafl 
facility.  Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico,  $3,500,000. 

"(d)  Reactor  Development. — 

"Project  62-d-l,  test  plant  for  Project 
SNAP,   Santa   Susana,   California,   $3,375,000. 

"Project  62-d-2,  experimental  beryllium 
oxide  reactor.  National  Reactor  Testing  Sta- 
tion, Idaho,  $8,000,000. 

"Project  62-d-3,  fuels  recycle  pilot  plant, 
Hanford.  Washington,  $5,000,000. 

"Project  62-d-4,  high  radiation  level  an- 
alytical laboratory.  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab- 
oratory, Tennessee,   $2,000,000. 

"Project  62-d-5,  Improvements  to  radio- 
active liquid  waste  system.  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  Tennessee,  $1,700,000. 

"Project  62-d-6,  experimental  organic 
cooled  reactor  loops.  National  Reactor  Test- 
ing Station,  Idaho,  $6,000,000. 

"Project  62-d-7,  ultrahigh  temperature  re- 
actor experiment  building,  Los  Alamos  Scien- 
tific Laboratory,  New  Mexico,  $3,500,000. 

"(e)    Reactok  I>evelopment. — 

"Project  62-e-l,  additional  transient  hous- 
ing. Argonne  National  Laboratory,  Illinois, 
$300,000. 

"Project  62-e-2,  technical  services  build- 
ing. National  Reactor  Testing  Station,  Idaho, 
$1,500,000. 

"Project  62-e-3,  Instrumentation  and 
health  physics  building,  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional  Laboratory,   New   York,  $2,000,000. 

"Project  62  e  4,  study,  development,  and 
design  for  nuclear  processes  which  have  ap- 
plication for  improving  and  utilizing  coal 
and  coal  products, tfc.OOO, 000. 

"(f)    Physical  Research. — 

"Project  62-f-l.  modification  to  CP-5  re- 
actor and  low  energy  accelerator  Installa- 
tions, Argonne  National  Laboratory,  Ellnois, 
$1,650,000. 

"Project  62-f-2,  accelerator  and  reactor 
additions  and  modifications,  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory,  New  York,  $1,875,000. 
"Project  62-f-3.  accelerator  Improvements, 
Cambridge  and  Princeton  accelerators. 
$500,000. 

"Project  62-f^.  accelerator  Improvements, 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  California, 
$550,000. 

"(g)    Physical  Research. — 
"Project      62-g-l,      high     energy     physics 
laboratory,  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  Il- 
linois, $6,900,000. 

"Project  62-g-2,  chemistry  laboratory, 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratorv.  New  York, 
$6,000,000. 


"Project  62-g-3,  cosmotron  laboratory  ad- 
dition, Brookhaven  National  Laboratory, 
New  York,  $525,000. 

"Project  62-g-4,  mechanical  shops  build- 
ing, Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  Cali- 
fornia, $2,640,000. 

"Project  62-g-5.  physics  building,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  Illinois,  $800,000. 

"(h)    Biology  and  Medicine  — 

"Project  62-h-l,  laboratory  for  mixed  fis- 
sion pr(^uct  inhalation  studies,  Lovelace 
Foundation,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  $2,- 
000.000. 

"(i)    Biology  an'd  Medicine. — 

"Project  62-1  1.  cell  physiology  labora- 
tories. Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory, 
Tennessee,  $500,000. 

"Project  62-1-2.  mammalian  genetics  labo- 
ratories. Oak  Ridge  National  Laborut<.)ry, 
Tennessee.  $760,000. 

"Project  62-1-3.  controlled  environment 
laboratory,  Brmikhaven  National  Laboratiory, 
New  York,  $1,000,000. 

"Project  62-1-4.  animal  bloradlologlcal 
laboratory,  Lawrence  Radiation  LaboraJ^ory, 
California.  $700,000. 

"(j)     CoMMfNITY. 

"Project  62-J-l,  additional  Junior  high 
school  construction,  Los  Alamos,  New  Mex- 
ico. $1,750,000. 

"Project  62-J-2,  additional  elementary 
pchool  construction.  Los  Alamos,  New  Mex- 
ico,  $700,000. 

■Project  62-J-3.  Mesa  public  library  addi- 
tion. Lrjs   Alamos,   New   Mexico,  $70,000, 

"Project  P2-J-4.  re.il  estate  development, 
Los  Alamos  County.  New  Mexico,  $410,000. 

••iki  General  Plant  Projextts. — (134,- 
510.000. 

"Sec.  102  LiMrr.ATioNS. —  (a)  The  Corrnnls- 
sion  is  authorized  to  start  any  project  set 
forth  in  subsections  101  (a),  (c),  (d)»j(f), 
and  (h) ,  only  If  the  currently  estimated  cost 
of  that  project  does  not  exceed  by  more  than 
25  per  centum  the  estimated  cost  set  lorth 
for   that  project. 

"(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
str-rt  any  project  set  forth  in  subsection  101 
(b).  (ei,  (g),  (i).  and  (J),  only  if  the  cur- 
rently estimated  co.st  of  that  project  doe«:  not 
exceed  by  more  than  10  per  centum  the  es- 
timated cost  set  forth  for  that  projer*-. 

"(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
start  a  project  under  subsection  101  (k.  cnly 
If  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  followl;i»: 

"1.  For  community  operations,  the  maxl- 
mum  rurrfntly  estimated  cost  of  any  project 
shall  be  $100,000  and  the  maximum  cur- 
rently estimated  cost  of  any  bulldlns?  in- 
cluded  in  such  project  shall  be  $10,000. 

"2.  For  all  other  programs,  the  ma.ximum 
currently  estimated  cost  of  any  project  shall 
be  $500,000  and  the  m.axlmum  currently  esti- 
mated cost  of  any  building  included  in  such 
a  project  shall  be  $100,000 

"3.  The  total  cost  of  all  projects  uatier- 
taken  under  subsection  lOKki  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  estimated  cost  set  forth  In  that  Hub- 
section  by  more  than  10  per  centum. 

"Sec.  103.  Adv.\nce  Plan.ni.nc  and  Desiqk. — 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated funds  for  advance  planning,  qon- 
struction  design,  and  architectural  services, 
in  connection  with  projects  which  are  not 
other-^-ise  authorized  by  law.  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  authorized  to  use 
funds  currently  or  otherwise  available  tO  it 
for  such  purposes. 

■■Sec.   ICi.    RE-STOP.ATTrrN   OR   Repi.ac-eme.MT. — 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated funds  necessary  to  restore  or  to  re- 
place plants  or  facilities  destroyed  or  other- 
wise seriously  d?.maged.  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Is  authorized  to  use 
funds  currently  or  otherwise  available  to  it 
for  such  purposes. 

'■Sec.  105.  CuaKEXTLY  Avail.^ble  FnNot  — 
In  add.tion  to  the  sums  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Comxols- 
slon  by   section    101    of   this  Act,   there    are 


hereby  auUiorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  such  sums  of  money 
as  may  be  currently  available  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

"Sec.  106.  SuBSTrrunoNS— Funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  or  otherwl.=;e  made 
available  by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  start 
any  other  new  project  for  which  an  esti- 
mate was  not  included  In  this  .^ct  If  It  be 
a  substitute  for  a  project  or  portion  of  a 
project  authorized  in  subsections  101  (ai. 
(b|.  and  (c)  and  the  estimated  cost  thereof 
Is  within  the  limit  of  cost  of  the  project 
for  which  substitution  is  to  be  made,  and 
the  Commission  certifies  that — 

■■(a)  the  project  Is  essential  to  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security; 

"(b)  the  new  project  Is  required  by  changes 
In  weapon  characteristics  or  weapon  logistic 
operations:   and 

"(c)  It  Is  unable  to  enter  Into  a  contract 
with  any  person.  Including  a  licensee,  on 
terms  satisfactory  to  the  Commission  to 
furnish  from  a  privately  owned  plant  or  fa- 
cility the  product  of  services  to  be  provided 
In  the  new  project. 

"Sec.  107.  Amendment  of  Prior  Year 
Acts.— (a)  Section  101  of  Public  Law  86-457 
is  amended  by  striking  therefrom  the  fig- 
ure ■$211,476,000'  and  substituting  therefor 
the  figure    $338,476  000'. 

"(b)  Section  101(f)  of  Public  Law  86^457 
is  amended  by  striking  therefrom  'Project 
61-f-7,  design  and  engineering,  linear  elec- 
tron accelerator,  $3,000,000"  and  substi- 
tuting therefor  'Project  61-f-7,  linear  elec- 
tron  accelerator,  $114,000,000'. 

"(c)  Section  101(d)  of  Public  Law  86-467 
Is  amended  by  striking  therefrom  the  figure 
'$24,000,OOO'  for  project  61-d-9.  advanced  test 
reactor,  and  substituting  therefor  the  figure 
■$40,000,000'. 

■Sec  108.  Phoject  Rescissions — la)  Pub- 
lic Law  86—457  Is  amended  by  rescinding 
therefrom  authorization  for  a  prtiject.  ex- 
cept for  funds  heretofore  obligated,  u  fol- 
lows: 

"Project  61-b-2,  high-velocity  test  track. 
Sandla  Ease,  New  Mexico.  $2,100,000. 

"(b)  Public  Law  86  50.  as  amended.  Is 
further  amended  by  resclndlnL-  therefrom  au- 
thorization for  projects,  except  for  funds 
heretofore  obligated,  as  follows; 

•Project  60-a-2.  prototype  Installations, 
gaseous  diffusion  plants.  $1,000,000. 

"Project  60-b-l.  cylinder  storage  area.  Pa- 
ducah.  Kentucky.    $500,000. 

"(c)  Public  Law  85  590,  as  amended.  Is 
further  amended  by  rescinding  therefrom 
authorization  for  projects,  except  for  funds 
heretofore  obligated,  as  follows: 

"Project  59-c  9.  test  assembly  building 
$510,000. 

"Project  5&-d-l.  reprocessing  pilot  plant. 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratorv,  Tennessee 
$3,500,000. 

■'Project  59-d-3,  fast  reactor  safety  testing 
station.  Nevada  test  site.  $1,367,000. 

"(d)  Public  Law  85-162.  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  by  rescinding  therefrom 
authorization  for  a  project,  except  for  funds 
heretofore  obligated,  as  follows: 

■'Project  58-b  6.  additions  to  gaseous  diffu- 
sion plants.  $6,600,000. 

"(e)  Public  Law  84  506,  as  amended,  la 
further  amended  by  rescinding  therefrom 
authorization  for  projects,  except  for  funds 
heretofore  obligated,  as  follows: 

"Project  57-a-6.  charging  and  discharging 
system,  Hanford,  Washington,  $3.450000 

"Sec.  109.  Cooperative  Power  Reactor 
Demonstration    Pkogram. — 

"(ai  Section  111  of  Public  Law  8.5-162,  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
the  date  "June  30,  1961, '  In  clause  (3i  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
date  'June  30,  1962  ' 

"(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
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the  sum  of  $7,000,000  to  be  available.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  funds  heretofore  authorized,  for 
carrying  out  the  Conunlsslon's  pKjwer  reactor 
demonstration  program  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  provided  In  sec- 
tions 110  and  112  of  Public  Law  86  50  The 
maximum  amount  of  the  program  authoriza- 
tion, specified  In  subsection  110(b)  of  Public 
Utw  86-50  and  section  109  of  Public  Law 
86  457.  Is  Increased  by  $12,000,000  In  addi- 
tion to  the  amounts  authorized  under  sub- 
section llOici  of  Public  Law  86-50  and 
section  109  of  Public  Law  86-457.  the  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  use  funds  not  to 
exceed  $7,000,000  in  the  aggregate,  to  provide 
research  and  development  assistance  m  sup- 
port of  unsolicited  proposals  from  the  utility 
industry   to   construct    nuclear   powerplants 

"(c)  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  the  authorization  contained 
m  subsections  (bi  and  id)  of  section  110 
of  Public  Law  86-50  shall  be  available  to  t  le 
Commission,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  lll(f  i  of  Public  Law  85  162.  for  a 
cooperative  arrangement  in  accordance  with 
the  basis  for  an  agreement  described  in  the 
program  Justification  data  for  arrangement 
numbered  60-110-2.  a  cooperative  power  re- 
actor project  designated  as  the  LaCrosse 
boiling    water   reactor." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

CHFT    HOLiriELD, 

Melvin    Price. 

Managers  on   the  Part  of  the  House 

John  O.  Pastore. 
Albert  Gore. 
Henry  M    J^CKsoN 
He.nry  Dworshak, 
Manager^  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HR  7576)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission In  acct>rdance  with  section  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  re- 
oommended  In  the  &ccompanylng  conference 
report 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill 
after  the  enacting  i  la\ise  and  inserted  a  sub- 
stitute amendment  Th'>  committee  of  con- 
ference has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
Except  for  technical,  clarifying,  and  conform- 
ing changes,  the  following  statement  explairis 
the  differences  between  the  House  bill  and 
the  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference 

section     101 

The  House  in  considering  HR  7576 
deleted  project  62  a-6  electric  generating 
facilities  for  the  new  producticn  reactor. 
Hanford.  Wash  $95,000  000  The  Senate 
In  acting  upon  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House,  struck  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Inserted  a  sutwtitute  amendment  which 
provided  for  the  aforementioned  electric  gen- 
erating facilities  In  addition  the  Senate 
added  a  project  62  e  4  study,  development, 
and  design  for  nuclear  processes  which  have 
application  for  improving  and  utilizing  coal 
and  coal  pn.>ducts,  $5  000.000 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  a 
modified  version  of  project  62  a  6  to  read  as 
follows 

Project  62-a-6.  electric  energy  generat- 
ing facility  for  the  new  production  reactor 
Hanford.  Washington.  »58.(XX).000;  Provided. 
That  the  electric  energy  generated  by  this 
facility  shall  be  used  exclusively  by  the  Com- 
mission In  connection  with  the  operation  of 
the   Hanford,   Washington   Installation  " 

Project  62 -a-6  authorize.-:  $58,000,000  for 
the  Installation  of  an  electric  generating  fa- 


cility at  the  New  Production  Reactor  (NPR) 
at  Hanford.  Wash  This  facility  will  consist 
principally  of  one  turbine  generator  unit 
with  a  rated  capacltv  of  approximately 
400.000  kilowatts 

The  statutory  language  -specifies  that  the 
electric  energ>-  generated  by  this  facility  shall 
be  used  by  the  Commission  In  connection 
with  t!ie  operation  of  the  Hanford.  Wash  . 
site  Since  the  site  has  an  estimated 
400.000  kilowatt  requirement,  this  plant  as 
designed,  should  be  capable  of  meeting  the 
jxjwer  requirements  of  the  Hanford  site 
The  Hanford  site  Is  situated  at  Richland. 
Wash  .  and  consists  of  approximately  428 
square  miles,  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment At  the  site  there  are  eight  plutonium 
producing  reactors,  various  Installations  for 
separation  of  plutonium  metal,  and  the 
fabrication  of  fuel  elements  for  these  re- 
actors and  related  8upj>ort  facilities.  The 
entire  complex  is  operated  under  contract 
for  the  government  by  the  General  Ele<:trlc 
Co 

Studie.'.  submitted  to  the  Joint  Ojinmlttee 
on  Atomic  Energj-  on  the  economics  of  such 
a  plant  indicate  that,  operating  at  an  85 
percent  load  factor,  all  costs  could  be  paid 
back.  Including  payments  of  a  4  percent 
interest  charge,  in  9  years  These  studies 
assume  an  11 -year  plutonium  production 
campaign  beginning  in  1962  when  the 
plutonium  reactor  goes  Into  operation.  This 
period  Is  believed  to  be  reasonable,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  recent  Soviet  deci- 
sion to  resume  nuclear  weap>ons  testing  and 
development  A  letter  of  August  18  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  summarizes  the 
results  of  these  studies  i  see  appendix  A  to 
this  report  I . 

It  is  recognized  that  the  Commission  may 
enier  into  negotiations  to  make  necessary 
adjustments  under  its  existing  arrange- 
ment with  the  power  supplier  at  the  Hanford 
site  In  the  best  interests  of  the  Government 
This  authorization  does  not  contemplate 
commercial  sales  of  electric  power  by  the 
Commission  It  is  understood  that  the  Com- 
mission may.  by  negotiation  with  its  current 
supplier  c'f  electric  f>ower  provide  for 
emergency  reserve  capacity  to  guarantee  con- 
tinuity of  power  supply  m  the  event  of  any 
interruption  In  power  from  the  AEC  facility 

The  disposition  of  energy  produced  by 
these  facilities  will  be  similar  to  the  prac- 
tice followed  at  other  AEC  sites  where  elec- 
tricity is  generated  incident  to  the  operation 
of  Government-owned  reactors  A  letter 
from  the  ABC  summarizing  the  practice  at 
these  other  sites  is  attached  as  appendix  B 
to  this  report 

In  view  c«f  the  limitations  Imposed  upon 
the  Commission  with  resp)ect  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  power  produced  by  the  facilities 
constructed  under  project  62  a-6.  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  delete  section  110  of  HJl 
7576  Section  110  had  provided  for  trans- 
fer to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  of  the  power 
produced  by  the  larger  facility  originally  pro- 
posed under  project  62-a-C  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  project,  as  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees,  provides  for  use  of  the  power  at 
the  Hanford  Installation,  section  110  was  no 
longer  deemed  necessary 

In  summary,  the  authorization  of  the 
single  electric  generator  facility  as  recom- 
mended by  the  conferees  would  have  the 
following  advantages: 

1  All  of  the  electric  power  produced  at  the 
facility  will  be  used  for  national  defense  ptir- 
poses  at  the  AEC  Hanford  plutonium 
weapons  material  production  installation. 

2  Since  the  electric  power  production  Is 
limited  to  the  AEC  Hanford  Installation,  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  AEC  would  be  In 
the  "commercial  power  btislness '  Is  com- 
pletely eliminated 

3  The  Hanford  atomic  electric  plant  Rt 
400  000  kilowatts  would  stUl  be  the  world's 


largest    atomic    powerplant    from    a    single 
reactor 

4  Economic  studies  submitted  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Indicate  that 
the  entire  capital  cost  of  the  generaUng 
facility  will  be  paid  for  with  Interest  In  nine 
years  of  dual  purpose  operation. 

coal    RrSKARCH 

With  respect  to  project  62-e-4.  added  by 
ti  r  Senate  and  providing  $5,000,000  for 
study,  development  and  design  for  nuclear 
processes  which  have  application  for  Im- 
proving and  uUlizlng  coal  and  coal  j>roducts, 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed   to  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  authorization  provided  by  project  62- 
e-4  win  be  used  to  explore  the  areas  in 
which  nuclear  energy  may  be  tised  to  aid  the 
coal  industry.  Among  the  projects  for  which 
this  authorization  might  be  used  are  re- 
.-  arch  and  development  work  in  the  use  of 
radioisotopes  In  the  coal  Industry,  gasifica- 
tion of  coal  by  high  temperature  nuclear 
heat  and  related  laboratory  Investigations 
into  the  nature  of  radiation  Induced  chemi- 
cal reactions  Provision  is  made  for 
participation  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior through  Its  Bureau  of  Mines  and  in 
connection  with  research  worl;.  the  Office  of 
Coal  Research,  by  means  of  interagency 
agreements  and  transfers  of  funds.  A  letter 
from  AEC  summarizing  this  program  Is  at- 
tached as  appendix  C  to  this  report. 

r  Appendix  A ) 
US  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Washington.  DC,  Auffust  IB,  1961. 
Mr   JAMES  T   Ramey. 

Executive     Director.     Joint     Committee     on 
Atomic  Energy,  Congress  of  the  United 
States 
Dear  Mr    Ramey  :  In  accordance  with  your 
request  of  August  16,  we  have  calculated  the 
duration  of  the  dual-purpose  period  at  the 
Hanford  NPR  necessary  to  pay  off  the  invest- 
ment   in    a    powerplant    consisting    of    one 
turbine-generator  unit      The  unit  assumed 
was  sized   at  the  4O0  emw  level   now   under 
study  for  a  2-unlt  project      The  budget  esti- 
mate Is  $58  million. 

As  requested,  the  calculations  have  been 
performed  on  three  different  bases: 

1  FPCs  primary  evaluation 

2  FPC's  secondary  evaluation 

3  FPC's  secondary  evaluation  Including 
credit  for  advanced  power  sales 

The  results  are  as  follows 

1  On  the  basis  of  the  primary  evaluation, 
a  12-ye&r  dual-purpose  period  (14-year  pro- 
duction campaign )    would  pay  off  the  plant 

2  On  the  basis  of  the  secondary  evaltia- 
tlon.  a  10-year  dual-purpoae  period  (12- 
year  production  campaign )  would  pay  off  the 
plant 

3  On  the  basis  of  the  secondary  evalua- 
tion Including  credit  for  advanced  power 
sales,  a  9-year  dual-purpose  period  (11- 
year  production  campaign )  would  i>ay  off  the 
plant. 

Tou  -wiU  recall  that  current  studies  have 
assumed  an  8-year  dual-purpose  period — 10- 
year  production  campaign 
Sincerely  yours. 

A.  R    LtTEDECKC, 

General  Manager 


{  Appendix  B  ) 

U.S   Atomic  Enouit  Commissiok. 

Washington.  D  C  .  August  31.  1961. 
Mr  James  T  RAMrr, 
Executive  Director. 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Drar  Mr  Ramrt:  In  accordance  with  your 
verbal  request  of  August  30,  to  Mr.  HoIUng*- 
worth,  attached  are  two  tabulations:  Table  I. 
ABC-owned  plants,  operating  or  dismantled, 
that  generate  power;  table  n,  AEC  purchased 
electric  power. 


f 


I 
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Note  th*t  table  I  Include*  all  electric 
powerplanta  owned  and  operated  by  the  AXC, 
and  AKC-owned  reactor  faetlltiee  producing 
■team  need  for  elactrle  power  generation 
by  other*.  It  Include*  only  plant*  that  are 
in  operation  a*  of  June  SO,  1961,  or  have 
been  In  operation  and  have  been  dUmantled. 
Table    II   cover*   A£C   power    purchaaes   for 


the  fl«cal  year  ending  June  80,  1Q60,  for  In- 
itaUatlona  with  demand*  of  1  megawatt  and 
over;  complete  data  for  flacal  year  1961  are 
not  yet  available.  We  are  attaching,  1k>w- 
ever,  a  report  of  AEC  electric  power  BtatU- 
tlcs  which  ahow*  the  actual  and  projected 
requirement*  for  our  major  Installatloiiii, 
flacal  year*  1960  through  1964,  the  projecto<l 


fl»cal  ypftr  1001  requirement*  are  not  appre- 
ciably dllTerent  than  the  actual  flacal  year 
196U  usage 

We  will  be  happy  to  tupply  whatever  other 
Information  you  may  deiire, 
BJiiCcrely  yours, 

A      R      LUEDECKE, 

(jcneral  Manager. 


Table  T. — AFA!-oy:ned  planli  operdljU  or  dismantled  Ikal  generate  pouvr 


Name  of  plant 


Nuclear: 

i«liip()inpport  Atomic  Power  Sution ..- 

Exiierimental  boilinR  water  reactor 

Sodium  reactor  experiment 

Homogeneous  reactor  experiment  No.  1 

Hotline  reactor  experiments 

Experimental  breeder  reactor  No.  1.. _ 

riomopeneous  reactor  experiment  No.  2 

Stationary  low  powerpUint  No.  1 

Submartne  Intermediate  reactor  Mark  A 

Nonnuclear 

LASL - 

SavaDnuh  River 


Loc-attun 


Oak  RIdite    

Pratt   A  Whitney  Connecticut  operations. 


Shippineport,  Pa 

Lciiiont.  Ill 

Santa  Su.saiia,  CuUf 

0,k  iiiik'p.  Tenn 

NRT?.  Matio 

NKTS,  Idaho 

Oak  Ri.it'e,  Tenn 

NRTS.  Maho 

West  .Milton,  -N.Y 

Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex 


-Vliddletown,  Conn^ 


CaiiacUy, 
e  I  ctrlc 
kilowatts 
et) 


ao.ooo 

4.500 

6,000 

140 

2.400 

l.Ni 

300 

200 

lO.OOO 

22,000 
1.W.000 

238.000 
4.000 


Yenr  of 
startup 


19.'.7 

Wu 
19S2 
19.S4 

lo.".; 

1058 
1«67 


Interronnectlng  utility 


Duquesne  Llfht.' 
SouUiem  California  Edison.' 

(*). 

('). 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Co.' 

Public  Service  of  New  Mexico.* 
South  Carolina  Electric    it  Oas  and 

South  Carolina  Ocnoratlnif  Co.' 
Tenrw-.we   Valley    Atithorfty  • 
llarlf'Td  Klecuic  Co 


<  Power  distributed  under  provisions  of  .\tomlc  Energy  .Act  of  194«  a.^  amended 
'  No  export  power. 

'  Power  dlsblbuted  under  provisions  of  sec.  44,  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  liyJl,  as 
amended. 


<  Power  facility  dhmnntled:  no  export  power. 

»  .'Small  ain.iunt  of  (.-^iwcr  lias  t>ecn  exported  for  de-DionjOration  [,uri">.s<.s. 

•  Power  priieraled  (or  on.-ite  U-saee;  interchange  arru;igL-tu*>iit  availatile. 

'  Power  genera todlm  uu.site  usage;  interconnected,  but  nolnterchange  arrangement 


Table  IT.  —  AEC  purchased  electric  pou-er,  fiscal  year  1900  {installation.^  with  purchased  demands  of  1,000  kilnuyitt."  and  over 


AEC  installation 


Name  of  electric  power  sup- 
1)1  ier 


Uemuml, 

kilo- 
watts ' 


Oak  Ridge 

Paducah 

Do 

PortsTuouth 

Fernald 


Bavannah  River. 

Weldon  Springs.. 
Ban/ord. 


ALO-Sandia  Bs 


South  .Vlburiucrque  Works. 

Los  Alamos 

Nevada  test  site    

R  ock  y  K 1  atJS 

Kan.-Jiis  City  plaiit 


Motmd  Laboratory. 
PinelUis  Peninsula.. 
Salton  Sea 


Tennessee  VnUey  AuUiority... 
do 

Electric  Enerny,  Ine   

Ohio  Valley  Electric  Corp 

Cincinnati  (nis  A  Ekctric  Co.. 
South  Carolina  Electric  &  Gas 

Co. 
South  Carolina  Electric  &  Cf.is 

Co. 
Union  Electric  Co.  of  Missouri 
Bonneville    Power    Adniiiiis- 

tration. 
Puldic   Service   Co.   of  New 

Mexico. 

do    

do 

!*oiithem  Nevailft  Power  f'o. .. 
P*\iMic  Service  Co.  of  C^olorado 
Kansas  City  i'ower  &   Light 

Co. 

Daytnn  Power  <t  Li?b.t  Co 

Florida  Power  Corji    

Imperial  IrriRation  District.. 


1,912.  nfm 

1,  4M.  WK) 

73.'i.  noo 

1,9m.  OOO 

17.(1(10 

30,(100 

102,000 

8.000 
339,000 

9,noo 

4.000 

10,  IKK  I 
ti.  UCHI 

'I.  noci 

9. 000 

2,000 
3,  flOO 
1.000 


Purr}iase<l 
energy. 

megawatt- 
hours  ' 


1,').  257.  .'..'■4 

iz  ji'.^.  ;«ij 

R.  4.")-».70.'; 

17.  11.1'tt* 

HI),  UKl 

■^i.  52(1 

r,!."!,  534 

48,222 
2.  .542.  i»26 

37,  446 

Ifi.  fi49 
2h.  .'..'it 
1 7.  (W) 
>.  «07 
4.'i,042 

15,000 

14, 'J4- 

2.  0-Jl 


AEC  installattfn 


.Sandla-Livennore. ._, 
L  CLRI.-Uej-keley..i| 
PSI.-Llvermore  .; 
I. HI, -site  300 

.National  reactor  t<'~taig  sta- 
tion. 

.Argonno  I..aboratory.^ 

.\ines  Laboratory L 

Brrvok haven   Nations^    Lab- 
oratory 

Bitti5  Atomic  Powtf  Lab- 
oratory. 
Do 

Pratt  A-  Whitney  faifflity 

Knolls  .Vtomlc  I'oWBr   lab- 
oratory. 

.\KC  tieadquarttrs 

Princeton 


Yale 

Harvard 

Evandale... 


:::::f::::: 


'  Maximum  demand  rounded  to  nearest  1,000  kilowatts. 

(Appendix  C) 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Washington,  B.C.,  August  7,  1961. 
Hon.  Chet  Holitoxd, 

Chairman,     Joint     Committee     on     Atomic 
Energy,  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Dear  Mr.  HOLiFnXD:  In  your  letter  of  Au- 
gust 4,  1961,  you  asked  for  Information  con- 
cerning the  programs  and  projects  which 
we  would  Initiate  or  accelerate  If  the  Con- 
gress adopts  the  amendment  to  our  fiscal 
year  1962  authorization  bill  which  author- 
izes us  to  spend  $5  million  for  research  on 
nuclear  processes  which  would  have  appli- 
cation for  utilizing  coal. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  funds  for  such 
a  program  are  not  included  In  our  fiscal  year 
1962  budget,  we  have  not  developed  our  plans 
as  completely  as  we  have  for  other  programs 
which  are  in  the  budget.  However,  we  have 
given  quite  a  bit  of  thought  to  thU  area  and 
the  ipolnts  discussed  In  this  letter  are  rea- 
sonably firm. 

There  are  a  niunber  of  areas  where  nuclear 
energy  holds  promise  of  being  of  great  as- 
sistance to  the  coal  industry.  The  scope 
of  the  areas  in  which  nuclear  energy  could 
be   of   help   Is   very    broad,    extending   from 


Name  ol  electric  fiower  sup- 
pBiT 


Pacific  Oas  <&  Electric  Corp... 
do. 

—.do : 

....do     

Idaho  Power  Co.  and  I'iah 

Power  A  Light  Co 
Public  Service  Co.  (IlllnoLs)... 

City  of  Ameii-municipal 

Long  Island  Lighting  Co 


Duquesne  Lighting  Co. 


\Ve.st  Pcnn  Power  Co 

Hartford  Electric  Light  Co.... 
Niagara  .Mohawk  Power  Corp. 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co  . 
Public  Service  ElecUic  <&  Gas 
Co 

United  Illuminating  Co 

Cambrtdge  Klectric  Light  Co. 
Cincinnati  Oas  A  Electric 


Demand 

kilo- 
watts ' 


1.000 
18,000 
11,000 

1,000 
26,000 

ILOtNi 

2,000 

16.00U 

9,000 

2,000 

3,  0(Ki 
10,000 

3.000 

4,  OUU 

1,000 
2.00(1 
7,000 


Puri  lm.s«>d 
energy. 

meg  iw.itt- 
hours  • 


104.303 

6S.  055 
4,43(i 

154. 140 

.■a.  707 
4.  7W) 

7s,iu;i 

39,097 

6,248 
15,WJ1 
36,  r.23 

ii.a'« 

3,  U6H 

2,  W 

1.7W 
34.012 


'  1  megawatt-houriis  equivalent  to  1.000  kilowatt-hour. 


the  actual  mining  operation  through  the 
development  of  new  u.ses  and  new  markets 
for  coal  and  coal  products.  For  example, 
nuclear  radiation  may  make  it  possible  to 
utilize  coal  as  the  raw  material  in  the  pro- 
duction of  various  materials  for  use  In  Indus- 
try and  agriculture  which  are  now  produced 
from  other  sources.  Similarly,  the  heat  gen- 
erated by  nuclear  reactions  may  speed  the 
day  when  gasification  of  coal  is  an  economic 
reality  rather  than  a  dream,  or  it  may  point 
the  way  toward  more  efficient  and  more  eco- 
nomic means  of  removing  the  coal  values 
from  their  place  in  nature.  Of  equal  impor- 
tance is  the  fact  that  radioisotopes  produced 
by  nuclear  processes  may  well  be  instrumen- 
tal in  improving  health  and  safety  cor.dl- 
tions  In  mining  operations  as  well  as  In 
showing  the  way  to  improvements  In  tam- 
ing and  processing  operations  them-selves 

The  programs  which  we  would  carrv  out 
starting  In  fiscal  year  1962,  should  the  neces- 
sary authorization  and  appropriations  be 
given  by  Congress,  cover  all  of  the  potenti.^1 
areas  where  nuclear  processes  may  benefit 
the  coal  industry. 

The  largest  program  which  we  would  un- 
dertake covers  studies  and  research  and,  de- 


velopment aimed  at  solving  the  problems  of 
coal  gasification.  This  program,  which  we 
estimate  at  approximately  »2.000,000  In  fiscal 
year  1962.  is  divided  Into  four  parts  as  fol- 
lows: 1 1 1  conceptual  design  of  a  nuclear  re- 
actor capable  of  delivering  outlet  coolant  at 
2.200  F.  using  long-lived  low -cost  fuel.  (2i 
conceptual  design  of  a  coal  gasification  plant 
to  use  the  heat  from  such  a  reactor,  (3) 
development  and  design  of  critical  key  com- 
ponents for  the  overall  plant,  including  the 
reactor,  and  (4)  an  expansion  rif  the  work 
on  high  temperature.  long-Ufe  fuels  to  be 
used  in  this  reactor. 

The  results  of  this  Integrated  program, 
some  work  on  which  has  been  under  way 
for  the  past  few  years,  should  lead  to  a  pilot 
plant  and  eventually  to  a  prototype  should 
the  economics  prove  interesting.  ' 

The  work  on  this  program  would  be  under- 
taken by  our  national  laboratories  and  by 
Industrial  contractors,  and  would  require 
very  close  crKiperatlon  with  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  at  the  Morgantown.  W.  Va..  site. 

Another  program,  of  almost  equal  magni- 
tude, and  possibly  of  more  far-reaching  con- 
sequence to  the  coal  industry  in  the  event 
of  success,  deals   with    the   fK)sslblllty    that 
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chemical  reactions  Induced  by  masalve  nu- 
clear radiation  may  make  poaalble  the  use 
of  coal  an  the  bftnlc  raw  material  In  the  pro- 
duction cf  chemlcftli  which  are  u«ed  In  large 
(luanlltlM  by  indtutry  and  agriculture  In 
tills  effort,  we  plan  a  two-prtmged  approach. 
One  which  we  eatimaie  will  coat  of  the  or- 
der of  $400. OOO  lu  fiscal  year  1962,  will  bo 
b,%slc  In  nature  and  will  be  aimed  at  obtain- 
ing a  better  understanding  of  radiation  In- 
duced reactions  This  work  would  be  done 
primarily  at  our  laboratories  and  at  thoee 
of  the  universities  Tlie  other  part  of  thU 
program  would  be  of  a  more  applied  nature 
and  would  be  aimed  at  determining  the 
technical  and  economic  feasibility  of  pro- 
ducing specific  chemical  compounds  or  mix- 
tures of  compounds  by  reacting  coal  with 
water,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen  and  other 
materials  under  the  Inf.uence  of  massive 
nuclear  radiation.  This  latter  effort,  which 
would  cost  approximately  $1  500,000  In  fiscal 
year  K^62,  would  be  carried  out  at  otir 
laboratorle."!,  at  universities  .and  In  the  en- 
giiiccrlng  laboratories  of  industry. 

.Another  program  which  we  feel  can  have 
Immediate  ns  well  a.^  l^ng  range  beneficial 
impact  on  the  coal  industry  Is  a  proposed 
f.500.000  program  aimed  at  the  use  of  radio- 
Isotopes  to  Improve  hetUth  and  safety  condi- 
tions of  mining  operations  and  to  increase 
e!Bclency  in  mining,  processing,  transpor- 
tation,  and    utilization    of  coal. 

There  are  several  areas  wlicre  It  appears 
that  tise  of  radioisotope  tracer  and  gaging 
techniques  can  be  tweful  In  mine  safety. 
In  fiscal  year  1962.  we  propose  to  initiate 
btudlea  on  such  things  as. 

(  1  )  The  use  of  radiation  from  radioisotopes 
to  minimize  the  probability  of  static  dis- 
cliarge  aj;d  thus  to  leascxi  the  chances  of 
mine  explosions 

(2)  The  use  of  radioactive  tracers  to  fol- 
low the  flow  of  noxious  gaseous  and  liquid 
mine  effluent  and  thus  to  improve  tiie  con- 
trol of  poliuUon  from  coal  mining  and 
procesfdng  operations 

(a)  The  use  of  radlolsf)top€  gaging  and 
detection  equipment  for  on-the-spot  checks 
of  integrity  of  roof  support  structures,  hoist- 
ii-ig  equipment    and  other  critical  equipment. 

Aside  fn  m  the  safety  directed  programs, 
we  would  undertake  work  aimed  at  using 
radioisotope  techniques  to  Improve  emclency 
of  operation.  Examples  of  such  activities 
are: 

( 1  >  use  of  radioiivotope  gat;es  in  bore  holes 
to  determine  quality  and  extent  of  reserves 

(2)  Use  of  radiolsotoi')e  gages  lu  tuialyses 
of  coal  for  more  efficient  burning  and  proc- 
essing. 

(31  LTse  of  radioisotope  sensing  instru- 
ments to  assist  In  the  automatic  control  of 
mlnine,  transjx)rt  and  processing  equipment. 

The  work  on  utilization  of  radioisotopes 
?hy  llie  coal  indusuy  would  be  done  largely 
by  lndustria.1  laboratories  and  it  would  re- 
quire very  cIo.se  cooperation,  not  only  with 
the  Office  of  Coa!  Research  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  but  also  with  the  mine  and 
processing  operators  themselves. 

In  addi'lon  to  these  programs  which  have 
fairly  definite  objectives,  we  would  propose 
to  iristltute  a  series  of  longer  range  studies 
to  determine  In  what  other  areas  nuclear 
processes  mle;ht  be  expected  to  have  a  bene- 
ficial Impact  on  the  cjai  Industry.  Our  in- 
itial eJTorts  In  this  work  would  be  to  Icvk 
at  the  feasibility,  practicality,  and  potential 
long-range  economics  of  using  nuclear  re- 
actors at  mine  sites  to  produce  hieh  temper- 
ature, high  pressure  steam  which  might  be 
used  to  extract  the  coal  values  from  their 
place  lii  nature,  not  as  a  scdld.  but  as  a 
gaseous  or  liquid  material. 

In  this  general  study  program,  we  would 
also  try  to  find  out  If  nuclear  proce.'^cs 
could  make  it  possible  once  again  for  coal 
to  be  the  starting  point  In  production  of 
such  things  as  benzene  and  anthracene 
which    were    once    produced    from    coal   but 


are    now   largely    produced    from    liquid   or 
gaseous  hydrocarlxjns. 

These  general  studies  wojld  co«l  an  ei.t!- 
mated  $400  000  In  fiscal  year  1962  and  would 
be  made  by  Industrial  contractors  or  our 
Ittlx.ratorlea  working  in  clo«e  cooperation 
with  Uie  OfBce  of  Coal  Research  and  the  coal 
industry. 

As  otie  last  and  much  longer  range  effort 
t^  asKlst  the  coal  Indubtry,  we  propoae  a 
program  of  grants  to  universities  in  coal 
I>rr>duclng  arena  to  encournge  lncrea3ed  ef- 
fort on  research  and  development  aimed  at 
improving  coal  mining.  procc'>i,lng,  or  utili- 
zation by  means  of  nuclear  processes.  The 
cost  of  this  phase  of  our  proposed  program 
i:\   fiscal   year   1962   is  estimated   at   t200,000. 

With  regard  to  your  questions  about  the 
role  of  the  Department  of  Int.erior  In  the 
procram.  I  have  already  indicated  that  large 
jxirilons  of  the  program  must,  of  necessltv, 
l>e  carried  out  in  ciijse  cooperati  ^n  with  the 
OfBce  of  Coal  Research  or  with  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  While  we  have  not  yet  developed 
the  details  of  such  cooperation,  it  is  clear 
that  the  full  talents  of  both  agencies,  and 
of  the  entire  co:-.:  industry,  n:U£t  be  brought 
to  bear  if  the  program  Is  to  be  a  success. 
.STme  program.*,  such  as  conceptual  design 
of  re.-ictors.  development  of  nuclear  fuels. 
:  ludies  of  the  effect  of  massive  nuclear  radia- 
tions on  chemical  reactions,  and  the  con- 
feiruction  aiid  operation  of  any  nucleiu-  pilot 
plants  or  prototypes  which  might  develop 
a^  the  program  progre:.6es,  together  with  all 
aspects  of  nuclear  safety,  are  clearly  areas 
where  the  AEC  will  take  the  lead  and  the 
Department  of  Interior  will  furn!?h  support 
In  other  cases,  such  as  the  programs  aimed 
at  utilizlr.g  rLd.olsotopes  to  improve  safety 
or  to  enhance  operational  efficiency  of  spe- 
clflc  mining  or  proces.-ing  operations,  it 
fcems  equally  clear  that  the  Departuic-n:  of 
Interior  will  take  the  lead  ar.d  the  AEC 
wli;  give  technical  support  to  ti.e  efTurt.  In 
Et.n  other  cru-^e;:.  such  a?  design  and  devclrp- 
meiit  of  overall  co.il  trasiflcation  plants  or 
studies  of  the  pi^>s.«ible  use  of  nuclear  re- 
actors at  mine  sites,  the  >ilnt  talents  of 
both  agencies  will  be  required. 

In  order  to  assure  a  unified  progn.m. 
aimed  at  the  primary  objective  of  using 
nuc'cr'T  processes  to  assist  the  coal  industry, 
I  wnuld  Fucgest  that  funds  for  the  entire 
pro-am  be  appropriated  to  the  .^EC  wl-h 
-•^uc.-i  transfer  to  the  Department  of  Interior 
as  is  required  being  made  after  more  defini- 
tive agreements  have  been  reached  between 
the  two  agencies. 

Sincerely  yours 

Glenn  T    Seaborc.  Chairman.. 
Chft  HOLiriEU). 
Mei.\':n  Price, 
Managers  on  the  Pet  of  the  House. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  eentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Van  Z.^ndtI,  and  re- 
tain the  balance  of  the  time  for  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
a.s  1  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  nearing  the  end 
of  a  lon^  and  laborious  session.  I  know 
that  the  Members,  like  myself,  are  all 
tired  and  anxious  to  go  home.  On  these 
last  concluding  it^^m.'^  of  business  I  hope 
that  we  can  have  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  so  that  we  can 
look  at  thi.s  problem  today  devoid  of  emo- 
tion and  hysteria,  and  consider  it  upon 
it.'-  merits. 

Mr.  Spc?.ker,  St.  Paul,  one  of  the  great 
Apostles,  once  said  in  a  speech  to  the 
Romans.  "Come  and  let  us  reason  to- 
gether." Tliis  is  what  I  am  asking  for 
today.    Let  us  reason  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  have  before  us 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  7576.    It 


contains  authorization  for  construction 
of  production  and  weapon  facilities,  re- 
search and  developnxent  facilities  and 
power  generation  aaslstance  projects. 
Practically  all  of  the  ll«ms  are  directly 
connected  with  the  defense  of  our  na- 
tion. I  fchall  not  belabor  the  Record  to- 
day with  further  comment  on  the  items 
which  are  in  agreement.  1  shall  speak 
directly  to  the  procedures  of  the  con- 
ference and  the  merits  of  the  issue  in 
disagreement, 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  8  the  House 
sent  to  the  conference  the  authorization 
bill  as  passed  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  HALLEX:k.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  shaU  be  happy  to 
yield    to    the    gentleman   from    Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
ha4  numerous  questions  asked  of  me  as 
to  what  the  re.-^ult  would  be  if  the  con- 
ference report  is  voted  down.  Of  course, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HOLIFIELD  1  has  just  said  that  there  are 
many  items  of  vital  importance  to  the 
country  contained  in  this  bilL  We  all 
knew  that  from  the  beginning.  But  now, 
as  I  tmderstand  it,  under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  if  the  conference  report  is  voted 
down  that  would  simply  mean  that  the 
other  body  would  have  to  act  further  in 
respect  to  this  item  that  is  in  dispute. 
In  other  words,  it  would  not  mean  that 
the  bill  is  killed^ 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  WeU,  of  course.  I 
cannot  tell  the  gentleman  what  it  would 
mean  because  I  do  not  know  what  the 
action  of  the  other  body  wiU  be.  But 
I  do  intend  to  comment  on  this  situation, 
if  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  will  bear 
with  me. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr,  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  8  the  House  sent  to  the  first  con- 
ference the  authorization  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate.  The  House  did  a  most 
unusual  thing  in  that  it  instructed  the 
House  conferees— the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Price]  your  present  Speak- 
er, and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania fMr  V.fN  ZandtI — to  reject  proj- 
ect 62-a-6  a?  passed  by  the  Senate,  and 
that  amendment  that  was  retained  in 
the  original  bill  by  the  Senate  and  de- 
I'^ted  by  the  House  provided  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  electric  generators  of 
appro.ximately  400.000  kilowatts  of  ca- 
pacity each,  at  a  total  cost  of  $95  mil- 
lion. The  Members  will  note  that  the 
conferees  were  instructed  not  to  accept 
this  amendment  of  the  Senate.  Your 
conferees  were  faced  with  a  difficult 
problem.  Tlie  Senate  had  included  this 
item  by  a  vote  of  54  to  36.  a  60-percent 
majority  vote  on  their  side.  The  House 
had  rejected  the  Senate  amendment  by 
a  recorded  vote  of  235  to  164,  wiiich  was 
a  59-percent  majority  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  evident  to  all  of  us 
that  the  two  legislative  bodies  were  al- 
most equal  percentage  wise  in  their  ad- 
vocacy for  the  item  in  the  other  body 
and  in  their  rejection  here  in  the  House 
of  Representative.v 

The  majority  of  the  conferees  in  the 
Senate  were  adamant  in  their  position. 
The  majority  of  the  conferees  on  th^^ 
House  side,  aware  of  their  instructions, 
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did  not  accept  the  Senate  position.  The 
conferees  of  each  body  were  then  faced 
with  three  possible  courses  of  action. 
The  Senate  conferees  could  remain  firm 
ill  their  instructed  position;  the  House 
conferees  could  remain  firm  in  their  in- 
scructed  position;  either  side  could  sur- 
render. Neither  body  would  surrender 
completely  to  the  position  of  the  other 
body. 

Under  this  condition  of  absolute  stale- 
mate, the  authorization  bill  would  die  in 
conference  and  the  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram, which  is  vital  to  our  national  de- 
fense, would  be  injured.  It  was  obvious 
that  neither  House  could  impose  its  will 
completely  on  the  other  body.  Neither 
House  is  sovereign  over  the  other  body 
on  legislative  matters.  A  compromise 
between  the  coequal  legislative  bodies 
was  not  only  necessary  but  it  was  im- 
perative. 

So  we  come  to  the  third  alternative, 
which  is  a  compromise.  Your  House 
conferees  have  brought  to  you  for  your 
consideration  today  a  legitimate,  reason- 
able compromise.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Price!  and  your  present 
speaker  signed  the  majority  conference 
report  and  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Van 
Zandt]  was  in  disagreement  on  one  of 
the  two  items  of  difference.  I  under- 
stand from  one  of  Mr.  Van  Zandt's 
letters  to  the  Members  under  date  of 
September  1  that  he  agrees  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Price]  and 
with  me  on  the  $5  million  research  item 
for  coal  research.  We  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  cooperation  on  an  item  that 
helps  his  own  congressional  area  and 
wish  he  could  extend  the  same  spirit  of 
cooperatior!  to  the  great  northwest  area 
of  our  United  States. 

What  does  the  compromise  between 
the  two  legislative  bodies  do? 

The  House  conferees  rejected  the  orig- 
inal two-generator,  $95  million  provision 
of  the  Senate. 

The  House  conferees  accepted  a  com- 
promise amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ate which  reduced  the  provision  from 
two  generators  to  one  generator. 

We  accepted  a  reduction  in  the  ap- 
propriation from  $95  million  to  $58 
million. 

The  Senate  conferees  accepted  lan- 
guage in  the  conference  amendment 
which  provided — and  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor  will  listen  to  this  very 
carefully — they  accepted  language  which 
provided  that  the  electric  energy  gen- 
erated by  this  facility  will  be  used  by 
the  Commission  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  the  Hanford  reactor.  Every 
kilowatt  of  electricity  will  be  used  in  a 
defense  establishment.  We  are  now 
buying  our  energy  from  the  Bonneville 
system,  which  is  a  Government-owned 
facility,  at  2.3  mills  per  kilowatt.  If  this 
generating  facility  is  approved  we  will 
obtain  all  of  the  energy  that  we  need 
at  Hanford  at  a  reduced  rate.  Every 
kilowatt  of  it  will  go  for  defense  pur- 
poses. Not  one  kilowatt  of  it  will  go  into 
the  commercial  market.  So  it  means 
that  instead  of  buying  from  the  Bonne- 
ville system,  as  it  now  does,  the  AEC  will 


use  its  own  free  byproduct  steam  to  pro- 
vide its  own  electric  power  to  run  its  own 
installation,  to  make  weapons  material. 

This  provision  completely  eliminates 
any  charge  of  commercial  distribution  of 
Government-produced  kilowatts  of  elec- 
tric energy.  It  uses  Government-pro- 
duced energy  instead  of  buying  it  fi-om 
another  Government  agency.  It  follows 
many  precedents  of  Government  utiliza- 
tion of  its  own  power,  including  other 
AEC  sites. 

Right  here  in  this  Capitol  Building 
the  Government  operates  its  own  ste^m 
plant  for  our  own  use.  In  this  CJwse. 
however,  the  Government  buys  coal 
and  oil  to  produce  the  heat.  In  the 
Hanford  case  the  steam  is  produced  at  a 
byproduct.  Surely  no  reasonable  per- 
son can  object  to  the  merits  of  this  com- 
promise arrangement  We  are  using 
free  steam,  steam  that  is  going  to  be 
made  anyway,  and  we  are  paying  for  it 
here  in  the  Capitol  for  use  right  here  in 
the  House  Office  Buildings  and  the  Sen- 
ate Office  Buildings.  We  can  get  it  free 
at  Hanford  to  operate  this  great  eight- 
reactor  complex  which  is  making  Plu- 
tonium for  the  weapons  that  stand  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  slave 
world. 

Again,  let  me  emphasize  this  point.  It 
is  byproduct  steam.  It  is  free.  It  does 
not  displace  coal.  It  does  not  displace 
oil.  It  does  not  displace  gas.  It  does 
not  displace  the  private  sale  of  electrical 
energy.  If  it  did  any  of  these  things, 
somebody  might  have  a  reasonable,  logi- 
cal argument,  but  it  does  none  of  these 
three  or  four  things. 

As  to  the  economics,  our  economic 
studies  show  it  will  amortize  the  cost  of 
the  generating  equipment,  that  is,  one 
big  generator,  the  lart^est  in  the  world, 
of  400,000  kilowatt  capacity:  it  will 
amortize  it,  including  interest  at  4  per- 
cent, in  from  9  to  11  years.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  plant  will  operate  at 
85  percent  of  plant  factor  load  in.stead  of 
a  30  to  50  percent  load  factor  estimated 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  in  its 
original  report  on  the  800,000  kilov/att 
plant.  Accordingly,  the  economics  of 
this  plant  look  very  good.  The  cost  of 
the  electric  power  to  the  Government 
will  be  less  than  2  mills  per  kilowatt. 

Let  me  impress  upon  you  this  fact. 
We  are  now  paying  2.3  mills  to  the  Bon- 
neville system  for  every  kilowatt  we  use. 
The  estimate  we  have  from  the  experts 
is  that  this  will  produce  electricity  at 
1.7  mills  per  kilowatt,  a  saving  of  0*6  of 
a  mill  for  every  kilowatt  we  use,  and  over 
the  years  we  use  billions  of  them  in  this 
installation.  This  is  a  saving  of  30  per- 
cent upon  the  present  cost  of  electricity 
at  the  Hanford  plant,  1.7  mills  in  place 
of  2.3  mills,  and  all  of  this  will  be  used 
for  national  defense  purposes,  every  kil- 
owatt of  it.  Not  one  kilowatt  will  l;e 
sold  commercially. 

I  have  given  you  the  points  on  thi.s.  I 
think  that  the  logic  is  unassailable.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  Members  of  the  Hou-^e 
that  your  majority  conferees,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price]  and  your 
present  speaker,  pre.sent  this  conference 
report  as  a  necessary  and  rea.sonable  so- 
lution to  the  strongly  expressed  attitudes 
of    two   coequal   legi.vlative    bodies.     We 


have  acted  in  good  faith  as  representa- 
tives of  the  House.  We  realize  that  the 
instructions  of  the  House  were  a  strong 
expression  of  the  attitude  of  the  majority 
of  its  Members.  We  were  faced  in  con- 
ference with  a  strongly  felt  position  of 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  other 
body.  We  have  acted  m  the  time-hon- 
ored tradition  of  fair  and  reasonable 
compromise  of  the  differences  between 
the  two  great  and  coequal  legislative 
bodies  of  our  Congress. 

On  this  I  rest  my  case,  and  I  ask  for 
the  support  of  the  House  in  the  adoption 
of  this  conference  report,  which  has  only 
these  two  items,  the  $5-million  coal  re- 
search item  and  this  one-generator  item, 
which  are  different  from  the  bill  as  origi- 
nally pa'^sed  by  the  House.  On  the  coal 
research  item,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  !  Mr.  Van  Zandt  i  ha.^  said 
in  his  letter  that  the  House  should  not 
turn  this  down.  So  this  leaves  the  one 
generating  facility  in  disaereement.  If 
you  support  the  conference  report  and 
approve  it.  you  cast  a  vote  for  economy. 

This  is  not  a  private  versus  public 
power  fight.  This  is  not  a  coal  fight 
The  plant  is  going  to  be  built.  The  elec- 
tric energy  is  needed.  And  whether  it 
i.'?  from  waste  steam  out  of  a  generator 
or  from  tiie  Bonneville  public  F)ower  sy.s- 
tem,  you  are  going  to  have  Government - 
generated  power  in  either  instance.  In 
one  instance,  you  are  going  to  pay  2.3 
mills  for  it  and  in  the  other  instance  you 
nre  going  to  pay  17  mills. 

Upon  this,  Mr  Speaker,  I  rest  my  case. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
EviNs>.  The  gentleman  has  consumed 
15  minutes. 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  let  me  express  to 
my  colleague,  and  chairman  of  the  joint 
committee,  my  appreciation  for  yielding 
the  minority  or  the  opposition  to  the 
Hanford  compromise  half  of  the  time 
or  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  arise  in  opposition  to 
the  conference  report  before  us  and  wish 
to  state  that  when  the  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself  it  is  my  intention  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  so  that  the  House  may 
emphatically  state  its  opposition  for  the 
fourth  time  against  the  proposed  elec- 
tric powerplant  at  Hanford.  Wash. 

To  refresh  our  memories  of  the  pre- 
vious action  taken  by  the  House  on  the 
Hanford  proposal,  the  record  shows  that 
on  July  13  the  Hanford  project  authoriz- 
ing $95  million  for  an  800.000-kilowatt 
powerplant  was  elinnnated  from  the  AEC 
authorization  bill  by  a  teller  vote  of  176 
to  140. 

On  July  18.  the  Senate  restored  the 
Hanford  project  to  the  AEC  authoriza- 
tion bill  and  when  the  bill  was  returned 
to  the  House  on  August  8.  I  offered  a  mo- 
tion instructing  the  House  conferees  not 
to  agree  to  the  Senate  action,  and  after 
due  debate  a  motion  to  table  my  motion 
was  defeated  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  235  to 
164.  Then  by  another  rollcall  vote  of 
235  to  164  the  motion  was  adopted.  On 
both  votes  the  majority  was  71. 

Since  August  8  the  conferees  have  met 
twice  and  on  the  second  meetmg  by  a 
vot«  of  6  to  2  the  so-called  Hanford  com- 
promise    was     adopted     with     Senator 
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HicKENLooPER.  of  lowB,  One  of  the  Senate 
conferees,  and  myself  refusing  to  sign 
the  conference  report. 

This  brief  history  of  Hou&e  action 
brings  us  up  to  this  moment  when  we 
have  before  us  the  conference  report  on 
the  AEC  authori2ation  bill  which  con- 
tains the  so-called  Hanford  compro- 
mise reducing  th<;  S95  million  800,000- 
kilowatt  powerpltnt  to  a  $58  million 
400.000-kilowatt  station. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  s  not  my  intention  to 
take  up  the  time  of  this  body  debating 
the  Hanford  i.ssue  bocau::.c  all  has  been 
said  that  can  be  said  about  it. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  call  atttn- 
tion  to  the  following  reasons  why  the 
House  should  continue  its  opposition  for 
the  fourth  time  against  the  Hanford 
project. 

First.  In  authorizing  the  400.000-kilo- 
watt facility  at  a  cost  of  about  $58  mil- 
lion. Congress  wcjuld  be  granting  the 
Hanford  project  on  the  installment  plan. 

Second.  If  autlnjnzation  is  granted  to 
construct  the  facility,  to  utilize  half  the 
steam,  regardless  c  f  cost  to  the  Nation's 
taxpayers,  it  woulc  be  almost  impossible 
to  prevent  the  Oo\  ernmeut  from  taking 
the  next  step  in  1962  by  authorizing  the 
addition  of  another  400.000-kilo\\att 
facility. 

Tliird.  By  cuttin.;  the  $95  million  800,- 
000-kilowatt  powerplant  down  to  a  $58 
million  4CK),000-ki.owatt  power  station 
such  action  would  increase  the  i>er  kilo- 
watt of  installed  ci.pacily  cost  by  22  per- 
cent and  thus  make  each  kilowatt-hour 
of  electric  energy  more  cxpcivsive  to  the 
taxpayer. 

Fourth.  The  construction  of  the  Han- 
ford project  would  have  the  effect  of  rc- 
leasmg  400,000  kilowatts  of  firm  power — 
previou^y  supplied  to  Hanford— into  the 
Bonneville  system. 

This  quantity  of  power  would  add  to 
the  present  siuplus  and  could  be  used 
by  the  BPA  to  justify  further  the  pro- 
posed Bonnevillc-C'alifornia  intertie  as 
the  fii-st  leg  of  an  all-Federal  giant  power 
grid. 

Fifth.  The  construction  of  such  a  fa- 
cihty  will  not  make  Hai-iford  self -suffi- 
cient in  terms  of  power  becau-se  BPA 
would  still  be  requred  to  tie  into  the 
installation  to  supply  standby  power  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Hanford  duriiig  those 
period.s  when  the  reactor  would  be  ohut 
down  for  any  rea.son. 

Sixth.  Tlie  construction  of  the  400,000- 
kilowatt  facility  would  st  U  ha\e  the 
effect  of  putting  the  AEC  in  the  power 
business  on  a  very  large  scale  even 
thoueh  tins  power  supposedly  would  be 
used  exclusively  at  tlie  Hanford  station. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  aie  six  powerful 
reasons  why  the  Hou.'^c  should  refuse  to 
accept  this  new,  bob- tailed  version  of  the 
Hanford  project  which  in  reality  pro- 
vides for  the  original  project  in  reduced 
form. 

Furthermore,  if  the  House  were  to  ac- 
cept this  installment  plan  compromise  it 
would  be  simply  surrendering  to  the 
Senate's  persistence  in  trying  to  obtain 
approval  for  the  Hanford  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  so-called  Hanford  com- 
promise an  attempt  will  be  made  to  link 
the  Hanford  power  project  with  national 
security. 


Frankly,  the  resumption  of  nuclear 
tests  has  no  bearing  whatsoever  on  the 
merits  of  Hanford  except  that  It  empha- 
sizes the  need  for  eliminating  unneces- 
sary projects  of  this  kind  in  order  to 
meet  actual  defense  budgetary  require- 
ments. 

In  addition,  votiiig  down  the  confer- 
ence report  containing  the  so-called 
Hanford  compromise  will  not  affect  the 
weapons  program  or  in  fact,  our  national 
defense  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

The  record  will  show  that  the  Plu- 
tonium production  reactor  at  Hanford 
IS  nearing  completion  and  the  AEC's 
planning  provides  for  the  increased  needs 
of  the  Nation  for  weapons  grade  plu- 
tonium  to  meet  the  requirements  for  tlie 
resumption  of  nuclear  testing  and  ex- 
panding oiu"  stockpile  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  Uiis  confer- 
ence report  will  bo  voted  down  by  a  large 
majority  so  that  the  House  may  request 
a  new  conference  with  the  Senate  after 
which  the  AEC  authorization  bill  will 
come  back  to  us  in  a  few  days  with  the 
Hanford  power  project  deleted. 

Then  the  House  can  proceed  to  take 
final  action  on  the  bill  and  in  no  way 
interfere  witii  adjournment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
(gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Batisj. 

Mr  BATE.?.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Jomt  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  is  to  advance  the  nuclear  art. 
That  is  our  purpcse.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why  we  consider  legislation.  Now, 
tliat  IS  the  first  test  that  any  bill  ema- 
natin:;  from  our  committee  should  ful- 
fill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  project  here  wiU  not 
advance  the  nuclear  an  and.  as  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  no  one  who  says  tliat  it 
will. 

On  page  258  of  the  hearings,  Senator 
Pastori,  of  Rhode  Island,  said  this: 

In  other  worda,  toere  Is  no  pretense  on 
the  part  or  anyone  that  this  project  \a  going 
to  Improve  the  nuclear  technology. 

So  tills  project  fails  the  first  and  fore- 
most test  we  should  have  In  any  bill 
which  we  present  to  this  body. 

Number  2:  This  project  raises  Im- 
portant questions  of  law  and  policy  of 
this  Cont^ress  as  far  as  its  role  should 
be  when  we  bring  legislation  before  you. 
In  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  sec- 
tion 44,  which  has  been  discussed  at 
crcat  length  here  on  the  floor,  this  state- 
ment is  made: 

Nothing  In  tlila  Act  fihaO:  be  construed  to 
autiicrl7.e  the  Commission  to  engage  In  the 
bale  or  the  distribution  of  energy  for  com- 
mercial purpoees  except  when  it  Is  Inci- 
dental to  the  operation. 

Let  us  consider  that  particular  fea- 
tui-e.  This  bill  contains  $58  milhon.  It 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  $58  million 
is  purely  incidental.  Furthermore,  we 
have  already  put  $25  million  into  this 
project  for  purposes  of  convertibihty. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  is 
merely  incidental  when  we  consider  the 
way  taxes  are  tliese  days. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  think  it  is  only 
proper  to  point  out  to  the  House  at  this 
time  that  the  $25  million  mentioned  by 
the  gentleman  Is  not  included  in  the 
cost  factor  mentioned  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee. 

Mr.  BATES.  I  was  going  to  go  into 
that  a  httle  later. 

Mr.  HOLIFIZLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
tlic  gentlemau  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman 
knows,  of  course,  that  section  44  of  the 
act  of  1954  states  that  any  energy— 
and  I  am  reiuling  from  tliat  section^ 

Produced  »jy  the  AEC  Incident  to  the  cp- 
erction  of  restiirch  and  develupmeut  lacili- 
f.cs  or  the  Ccniniission  or  by  production 
f.icillties  of  the  Commission  cr-.n  be  sold  or 
distributed  by  the  Commission, 

The  gentleman  raises  the  point  of  in- 
cidence and  states  that  $58  million  is 
not  incidental.  I  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  expenditure  of  the  $58 
million  will  be  retmned  with  4  percent 
interest  within  9  years,  and  after  that 
tiie  income  will  more  than  take  care  of 
the  $25  million  which  has  already  been 
spent  on  the  i-eactor  and  which  will  be 
wasted  unless  this  generator  is  provided 
for.     Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  cannot,  of  course, 
agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman 
cannot  agree  that  the  $25  million  will 
not  be  wasted'' 

Mr.  BATES.  Permit  me  to  develop 
the  point  later. 

In  addition  to  the  $58  milhon  we  au- 
thorize here,  in  addition  to  the  $25  mil- 
lion we  have  already  spent — m  addition 
to  that  there  is  a  cost  of  approximately 
$27  million  which  will  be  used  for  over- 
liead  purposes  that  would  not  have  been 
incurred  if  the  question  of  utilizing  this 
heat  had  not  come  up.  This  makes  a 
total  of  $110  million,  and  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  tha*,  $110  milhon  is  not  just 
incidental  to  the  utilization  of  the 
reactor. 

How  about  Ihe  power  marketing  ar- 
rangements? These,  in  my  judgment, 
are  contrary  to  tlie  express  statements 
which  have  be*'n  made  to  this  Congress 
when  we  had  the  bill  up  before  us  and 
it  was  discu.«5s«:'d  in  the  Senate  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.    He  said: 

It  will  not  gf-i  Into  the  jrrid  of  either  p\\^- 
11c  or  private  companies.  But  the  cf^'.d  hard 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  power  wUl 
go  into  tlie  Boiiiic\.'le  chain. 

Tlie  next  question  that  was  considered 
in  respect  to  thi,«;  matter  is  the  question 
of  contribution  to  national  defense.  I 
think  I  know  a  httle  something  about 
national  defense.  For  23  years,  over 
half  of  my  lifetime,  I  was  engaged  in 
nothing  but  mUitary  defense,  either  on 
actiVe  duty  or  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  House; 
and  I  can  say  to  you  without  any  fear 
of  contradiction  whatsoever  that  I  can 
tliink  of  hundicds  of  places  where  we 
can  spend  tliis  money  that  will  contrib- 
ute much  more  to  the  defense  of  our 
country  than  utilizing  a  type  of  steam 
that  was  discarded  by  our  engineers 
over  a  hundred  years  ago.    "^^'e  can  find 
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many  better  places  where  this  money 
can  be  spent. 

Will  this  reactor  produce  power  eco- 
nomically? Go  through  this  record,  il 
you  will,  and  try  to  determine  in  your 
own  mind  whether  there  is  any  economi- 
cal feasibility.  Why.  the  figures  you  will 
see  will  amaze  you.  Nothing  has  ever 
been  put  together  in  concrete  form  that 
you  can  really  understand,  so  far  as  cost 
is  concerned.  I  can  tell  you  when  the 
800,000  kilowatt  project  was  before  us 
they  told  us  that  for  25  years  of  the  33- 
year  period  it  would  only  be  marginal. 

Now,  we  are  going  to  produce  under 
this  bill  400,000,  or  one-half  of  what  we 
had  before. 

What  does  the  record  show  in  con- 
nection with  this  particular  matter?  In 
a  report  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion by  the  Federal  Power  CommLssion, 
here  is  what  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion said; 

In  order  to  gain  operating  experience  and 
to  permit  the  design  of  the  second  unit  to 
take  advantage  of  steam  conditions  which 
are  found  to  exist  in  actual  reactor  opera- 
tion, It  may  be  desirable  *o  Install  initially 
only  one  unit,  and  to  operate  the  reactor 
for  a  period  of  at  least  1  year  before  be- 
ginning design  of   the  second  unit. 

It  goes  on  further  and  says: 

However,  as  indicated  above.  It  is  more  de- 
sirable from  an  economic  standpoint,  based 
on  consideration  of  power  needs  and  values 
iised  in  this  report,  to  install  both  units 
initially. 

So,  if  the  two  units  were  marginal, 
this  report  indicates  that  the  one  which 
is  proposed  here  today  is  submarginal. 

How  about  the  cost  of  convertibility 
which  the  gentleman  referred  to?  That 
will  not  be  considered  in  the  cost  of  the 
power  utilized  there.  It  has  been  so 
recommended  before  by  the  same  Federal 
Power  Commission.    It  stated: 

Costs  of  convertibility,  now  being  Incurred 
in  the  construction  of  the  reactor,  are  not 
considered  In  this  report  in  determining  eco- 
nomic feasibility.  However,  since  these  costs 
are  being  incurred  to  make  power  production 
possible,  they  are  proper  charges  to  the  cost 
of  power,  and  should  be  recovered  from 
power  revenues,  If  possible. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  nobody 
knows,  there  is  not  a  ^ngle  soul  in  this 
Chamber  today  can  tell  you  what  the 
cost  is  going  to  be  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  as  far  as  this  matter  is  con- 
cerned. This  will  depend  on  later  con- 
sultation between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  Bonneville. 

This  matter  was  voted  down,  and  prop- 
erly so.  when  it  was  considered  by  the 
House,  by  a  vote  of  235  to  164.  The 
House  was  right  then  and  it  will  be 
right  today  if  it  votes  this  matter  down 
again. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Price!. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report,  and 
would  like  to  state  at  the  outset  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  ex- 
plained the  situation  which  existed  in 
conference  and  the  necessity  for  a  com- 
promise if  the  conferees  were  to  come 


to  any  agreement  and  submit  any  pro- 
posal to  this  House. 

The  other  body  felt  just  as  strongly 
about  the  position  it  took  on  roUcall 
vote  as  this  membership  felt  about  the 
position  of  the  House.  It  became  appar- 
ent and  obvious  that  they  wanted  a  free 
conference  and  would  not  agree  except 
on  the  basis  of  a  compromise.  I  cannot 
see  anything  wrong  with  that.  That  is 
more  or  less  in  keeping  with  normal  pro- 
cedures here  in  the  Congress.  That  is 
the  reason  we  have  conference  commit- 
tees; that  is  the  reason  we  call  them 
conference  committees. 

The  signers  on  the  part  of  the  Hou.se 
feel  that  they  have  made  a  fair  compro- 
mise, and  we  believe  that  the  House 
should  agree  to  this  conference  report. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  there  is  no 
competition  with  coal  involved  in  this 
proj-'ct.  There  is  no  competition  with 
private  power  involved  in  this  project. 
Hanford  does  not  use  coal,  it  does  not 

use  gas.  It  gets  none  of  it.s  power  at 
tiie  present  time  from  private  .sources. 
It    gets    it    exclusively   from   Bonneville. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  stated  here 
that  national  defen.se  is  not  invoh'ed, 
but  all  the  oratory  on  thi.s  floor  to  the 
contrary  cannot  erase  the  testiinony  be- 
fore our  committee  to  the  effect  that  this 
is  in  the  interest  of  national  defense  and 
that  it  is  important  to  our  national  de- 
fense. 

Nor  can  all  the  oratory  to  the  con- 
trary here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today  erase  the  fact  that  this  action 
would  be  in  keeping  with  existing  law. 

The  gentleman  from  Penn.'^ylvania 
said  that  this  rai.ses  a  question  of  law. 
I  do  not  think  it  raises  any  question  of 
law  in  a  controversial  fashion.  Ir 
merely  complies  with  existing  law. 

Mr  Speaker,  section  44  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  which  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr,  HolifieldI  explained  a 
moment  ago  in  a  query  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  gives  this  author- 
ity.    It  states  as  follows:  || 

If  energy  is  produced  at  production  facili- 
ties of  the  Commission  or  is  produced  in 
experimental  utilization  facilities  of  the 
Commission,  such  energy  may  be  used  by 
the  Commission,  or  transferred  to  other 
Government  agencies  or  sold  to  publicly, 
cooperatively  or  privately  owned  utilities 
or  users  at  rea.sonable  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory prices. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachu.se(tts 
[Mr.  B.ATEsl  read  a  different  part  of  the 
same  section  of  that  act.  but  he  left  out 
one  important  word.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  read  the  concluding 
sentence  of  section  44.  which  reads  as 
follows: 

Nothing  in  this  .■\ct  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  Commission  to  engage  in  the 
sale  or  distribution  of  energy  for  comm.fr- 
clal  use  except  such  enertry  as  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  Commission  Incident  to  the 
operation  of  research  and  development  fa- 
cilities of  the  Commission,  or  of  production 
facilities  of  the  Commission. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
left  out  the  words  "commercial  use." 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  BATES  I  think  that  was  in- 
cluded in  my  remarks.  I  thought  I 
left  it  in. 

Mr.  PRICE.  That  is  the  key  word  in 
this  sentence,  because  this  energy  is  not 
being  used  for  commercial  purposes.  It 
is  being  used  for  the  operation  of  a  na- 
tional defense  plant,  a  national  defense 
facility,  the  Hanford  atomic  energy  in- 
stallation. 

Mr.  BATES  If  tlie  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  only  point  I  tried  to 
establish  in  quoting  from  that,  and  I 
thought  I  had  included  it  all,  the  only 
word  I  wanted  to  stress  was  that  the 
power  should  be  incidental. 

Mr.  PRICE.  We  feel  it  is  incidental, 
because  you  have  the  steam  regardless 
of  what  we  do  here  today.  You  can 
either  use  the  steam  profitably  for  the 
operation  of  the  plant,  and  if  you  use 
It  properly  as  we  prop>o.';e  to  do,  in  time 
you  will  pay  for  the  operation  of  this 
particular  plant. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlemen  yield ^ 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Cahfornia. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  At  this  particular 
time  at  the  Arponne  laboratory  we  have 
a  reactor  that  is  loinning  there  and  we 
are  using  5,000  kilowatts  of  electricity 
for  the  Government's  u.se  at  the  Argonne 
facility.  At  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.,  we  plan 
to  u.se  approximately  22.000  kilowatts  for 
the  operation  of  the  Oak  Ridge  plant  out 
of  an  AEC-owned  reactor.  So  this  is  not 
anything  different  than  we  planned. 
This  is  not  anything  different  insofar  as 
the  principle  involved  is  concerned  as 
between  Argonne.  Oak  Ridge,  and  Han- 
ford. 

In  all  instances  energy  is  being  pro- 
duced at  a  reactor  and  being  used  by 
the  Commission  itself,  as  the  gentleman 
has  shown  in  section  44.  where  it  says 
if  energy  is  produced  at  production 
facilities  of  the  Commission  it  can  be 
u.sed  by  the  Commission  and  that  is  ex- 
actly what  the  law  say'-  There  is  no 
question  of  law.  There  may  be  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  someone  likes  the  law 
or  not.  but  that  is  the  law  We  arc  fol- 
lowing the  use  of  the  law. 

Mr.  PRICE  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  absolutely  correct.  I  was 
about  to  point  that  out.  The  gentleman 
from  California,  however,  did  it  much 
more  ably  than  I  could.  'J  hat  was  the 
point  I  was  getting  to.  and  the  point 
which  I  wanted  to  make  clear  to  the 
Hou.se.  This  is  steam  incidental  to  the 
operation  of  this  reactor,  and  this  proj- 
ect provides  for  the  amortization  of  this 
reactor  over  the  years.  So  any  vote  to 
eliminate  this  project  will  be  a  vote  in 
fa'-or  of  waste,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  a  vote  to  approve  this 
conference  report  is  a  strong  vote  for 
economy,  because  we  are  now  spending 
around  $7  million  a  year  for  Bonne- 
ville power.  We  can  produce  that  and 
amortize  the  generation  facilities.  Then. 
after  it  is  amortized,  after  possibly  9 
years  of  operation,  you  will  have  this 
capital  plant  amortized  Outside  of  the 
operating  expense,  you  will  have  prac- 
tically free  power. 

The  gentleman  from  Mas.sachu.setts 
[Mr.  B.MESl  used  a  collection  of  figures 
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which  totaled  up  to  $110  million.  I  have 
studied  this  very  thoroughly:  and  where 
he  gets  the  figures  I  cannot  tell  you.  He 
brought  in  a  factor  of  $27  million  for 
operating  expenses  over  the  hfe  of  the 
reactor.  Of  course,  there  are  operating 
expenses  in  a  reactor,  but  that  is  also 
figured  in  in  the  amortization  of  the  re- 
act-or,  and  not  only  is  that  figured  in. 
but  4  percent  interest  is  figured  in.  The 
original  P.P.C.  estimate  was  on  a  35  to 
50  percent  plant  factor  for  the  800.000 
kilowatt  plan  in  the  Northwest  region, 
and  with  one  generator  for  the  Hanford 
iiistallation  you  have  an  85  percent  plant 
factor.  That  is  what  makes  the  dif- 
ference in  economy  as  between  two  re- 
actors and  one  reactor 

Mr  PRICE.  Mr  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr  Van 
ZandtI  made  the  remark  that  there  are 
few  Items  involved  in  this  particular  au- 
thorization bill  that  pertain  to  the  weap- 
ons program.  I  was  just  looking  over 
the  authorization  appropriation  for  the 
atomic  energy  program  and  the  projects 
which  the  Commission  is  seeking  and 
which  are  involved  in  this  particular  con- 
ference report.  I  can  see  numerous  im- 
p>ortant  projects  that  are  tied  in  with 
the  weapons  program.  For  instance 
modifications  to  production  and  support- 
ing installations,  $7,500,000,  which  I  un- 
derstand is  very  vital  to  the  weapons 
program. 

There  is  the  fission  product  recoverv 
facihty  at  Hanford,  Wash  .  $1,500,000. 
which  is  important  to  the  weapons  pro- 
gram. 

There  is  the  relocation  of  the  Clinch 
River  pumping  station.  Oak  Ridge. 
Tenn  ,  $1,425,000.  which  is  al.'^o  impor- 
tant. 

There  is  the  test  plant  for  Project 
SNAP.  Santa  Susana.  Calif  .  which  is 
vital  to  the  military  program 

There  is  a  ver>-  substantial  item  in 
this  conference  report  that  has  to  do 
with  stepping  up  the  advanced  test  re- 
actor program,  and  that  is  considered 
to  be  very  important  and  very  vital  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  naval  reactor  pro- 
gram. 

Mr  Speaker,  who  are  the  people  who 
recommended  this  project?  This  did  not 
originate  among  Members  of  Congress. 
This  project  is  recommended  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  unanimous- 
ly. The  present  Chairman,  Dr.  Seaborg. 
endorses  this  program  The  former 
Chairman  under  the  previous  adminis- 
tration, Mr.  McCone.  endorsed  it  and  is 
very  much  interested  in  this  particular 
program.  These  are  many  items  in  this 
conference  report  that  are  vital  to  the 
weapons  program.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Van  ZandtI,  in  a  let- 
ter which  he  sent  out.  said  that  delay 
in  the  adoption  of  this  conference  re- 
port wotild  in  no  way  interfere  with 
the  AEC  appropriations  contained  in  the 
public  works  bill.  That  is  not  a  fact. 
It  will  interfere  with  the  AEC  appropria- 
tions contained  in  the  public  works  bill. 
The  gentleman  overlooks  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  construction  Items  in  the 
pubhc  works  bill  that  passed  this  Hotise, 
and  there  can  be  no  construction  items 
in  the  public  works  bill  that  passes  the 
other  body  unless  we  approve  this  au- 


thorization. So  it  does  vitally  affect  the 
appropriations  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  very  vitaDy  affects  them 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  shield' 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  knows  this  Congress  would 
never  adjourn  without  the  passage  of  an 
Atomic  Energy  authorization  bill. 

Mr  PRICE  The  gentleman  has  made 
the  point  that  failure  to  adopt  this  con- 
ference report  will  not  delay  adjourn- 
ment. I  say  he  can  give  no  such  guar- 
antee. 

The  SPEL\KER  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  BatesI. 

Mr.  BATES  Mr  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  what  costs  are  going  to  be  con- 
sidered in  total  costs  has  t>een  under  de- 
bate. The  $58  million  with  4-percent 
interest  will  be  included,  but  the  $25 
miUion  for  convertible  features  certainly 
will  not  be  included  There  is  an  addi- 
tional $27  million  in  additional  operating 
costs  that  will  not  be  included  In  ad- 
dition, this  bill  requires  transmission 
lines,  the  cost  of  which  is  not  included 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  BATES  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  The  gentleman 
knows  this  does  not  require  significant 
transmission  lines.  They  exist  on  the 
Hanford  facility  with  eight  different 
reactors,  and  there  are  lines  that  come 
from  the  Bonneville  Dam  for  the  backup 
power  Small  traiismi-ssion  lines  may 
be  required  but  there  is  no  item  of  any 
coiisequence  involved  in  transmission 
lines  Of  course,  the  $27  million  will 
accrue  over  a  period  of  years  in  operat- 
ing this,  and  it  will  be  paid  off  by  the 
.savings  on  the  power. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California   IMr.  Hosmer  ' . 


By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr      HOFFMAN     of     Michigan.     Mr. 

Speaker.  I  make  tlie  ix)int  of  order  that 

a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The     SPEAKER     pro    tempore      The 

Chair    will    count      Ninety-nine    Mem- 

t)ers  are  present,  not  a  quorum, 

Mr.      DAVIS      of      Tennessee.       Mr. 

Speaker,  I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 
A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 
The   Clerk   called    the   roll,   and    the 

following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 

their  names: 

[Roll  No    201) 

Anfuso  Harrtaon  Va  Siler 

Ashley  Healey  Slack 

Bass.  Tena  Hebert  Spence 

Brooks.  La  Jones.  Mo  Springer 

Brown  McDonough  Thompson   La 

Buckley  Morrison  Vinson 

Cooley  Rub&ut  Wiusfad 

Dague  Roblsou 

Hall  Rogers,  Tex 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  temix)re.  On  this 
rollcall  412  Members  La\e  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorimi. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COM- 
MISSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfornia  (Mr.  Hosmer  i . 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  far 
we  have  had  one  teUer  vote,  two  roUcall 
votes,  and  many  hours  of  argument  on 
this  matter.  We  arc  at>out  to  have  an- 
other rollcall  vote  on  it.  Basically,  we 
have  had  ail  these  because  this  particu- 
lar issue  in  the  atomic  energy  authoriza- 
tion bill  makes  it  a  battlegroimd  for  the 
public  veisus  private  power  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  or  not  public 
ix)wer  is  or  is  not  logically  intertwined 
in  this  matter,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
intertwined,  and  it  is  intertwined  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Nation  s  nuclear  science 
program.  If  we  do  not  today  reject  this 
conference  report  and  thereby  reject 
atomic  energy  authorization  bills  as  a 
battleground  for  the  public  power  issue, 
all  this  is  going  to  plague  us  again  and 
again,  year  after  year  after  year,  and 
the  accumulated  delay  and  detrunent  to 
the  Nations  nuclear  science  program 
will,  in  the  aggregate,  be  far  more  seri- 
o\xs  than  if  we  made  no  authorization 
and  no  appropriation  whatsoever  tins 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  kind  of  issue  belongs 
over  in  the  pubhc  works  bills  where  it 
can  be  discussed  along  with  unrelated 
items,  without  detriment  and  delay  to 
those  others.  It  would  be  very  simple  to 
handle  these  matters  via  authorizations 
to  the  power  authorities — Bonne\iUe. 
TVA.  or  whatever  other  authorities  there 
are — let  the  issue  be  fought  out  cleanlj- 
on  that  battleground  rather  than  here. 
By  doing  so  we  would  not  hamper,  ham- 
string, and  delay  our  nuclear  science 
program  which,  my  colleagues,  we  must 
do  ever>-ihing  we  can  to  implement  in 
this  great  day  of  scientific  progress  and 
scientific  competition,  if  you  will,  for 
survival. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  point  by  say- 
ing this:  I  do  not  t)ebeve  there  is  a  per- 
son in  this  Chamber  who  does  not  agree 
that  should  these  400.000  kilowatts  go 
into  Hanford  under  this  authorization, 
that  somebody  would  not  t)e  back  hei-e 
next  year  for  the  other  400,000  kilowatts 
at  Hanford  to  complete  the  originally 
planned  program. 

In  other  words,  this  is  not  a  compro- 
mise. This  is  merely  the  first  of  two 
steps  toward  getting  the  800.000  kilo- 
watts at  Hanford.  400.000  at  a  time,  and 
much  more  expensively. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  made  a  few  ob- 
servations earlier  when  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Holifield]  very 
graciously  yielded  to  me  at  the  opening 
of  the  debate.  In  line  with  what  the 
gentleman  has  just  said,  the  Hoiise  has 
twice  expressed  itself  as  being  against 
this  project.    Now,  the  only  way  for  the 
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House  to  maintain  this  position  is  to 
vote  down  this  conference  report.  Then 
when  that  is  done,  that  does  not  mean 
the  end  of  this  bill.  It  does  not  mean 
that  you  have  voted  against  the  other 
provisions  in  the  bill,  which  we  are  for. 
It  simply  means  that  the  House  insists 
upon  its  position  which  we  have  twice 
taken.  Then  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  it  would  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  insist  upon  its  position  and  put 
the  other  body  to  the  vote.  I  think  that 
is  what  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct.  By  insisting  upon  the  po- 
sition of  the  House,  we  place  this  kind  of 
a  fight  in  the  proper  battleground  and 
keep  it  away  from  the  nuclear  science 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  touch  upon  the 
economics  of  the  proposition  before  us. 
$58  million  for  400,000  kilowatts  of 
power,  they  say,  but  that  does  not  in- 
clude $25  million  that  has  already  gone 
into  this  piece  of  machinery. 

It  does  not  include  $27  million  addi- 
tionsLl  operating  cost  and  at  least  $21 
million  for  transmission  interties.  That 
makes  not  a  $58  million  project  but  a 
$131  million  project.  In  other  words, 
we  are  not  talking  about  $58  million  to- 
day, we  are  talking  about  $131  million. 
And  we  are  not  talking  about  its  taking 
9  years  to  pay  back  the  cost  of  the  invest- 
ment, but  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  for, 
remember,  that  the  $95  million  project 
that  was  originally  proposed  was  to  take 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  pay  out. 
This  one  is  even  more  costly. 

In  addition  to  that,  this  400.000  kilo- 
watts would  not  be  firm  power  that  the 
Hanford  project  could  depend  upon.  It 
would  be  interruptible  power.  The  hear- 
ings are  replete  with  statements  from 
witnesses  that  the  Plutonium  reactor 
will  be  in  production,  then  it  will  be  out 
of  production,  and  all  the  interruptions 
to  power  production  will  make  it  neces- 
sary for  Hanford  to  call  on  Bonneville  for 
other  sources  for  power.  So  this  is  not 
any  bonanza  that  is  going  to  make  Han- 
ford self-suflQcient  from  the  power  stand- 
point at  all. 

You  are  still  going  to  have  an  addi- 
tional 400,000  kilowatts  of  capacity  which 
must  be  available.  In  short,  this  is  eco- 
nomic roulette  and  a  very  sophisticated 
form  of  economic  roulette  because  it  will 
be  forever  impossible  for  the  taxpayers 
to  receive  back  the  $58  million  in  any 
form  that  is  billed  as  the  cost  of  this 
bill  or,  more  properly,  the  $131  million 
which  is  its  actual  price  tag. 

But  let  us  assume  just  for  a  moment 
that  this  could  be  paid  back  in  9  to  11 
years,  as  they  say  it  might.  How  many 
things  can  happen  in  9  to  11  years  to 
change  these  hypotheses  upon  which 
this  calculation  is  made?  Nine  years 
aso  it  was  September  1952.  How  many 
things  have  happened  in  these  last  9 
years  that  none  of  us  could  foresee? 
Nine  years  ago  the  Korean  war  was  still 
on.  Stevenson  and  Eisenhower  were 
contesting  for  the  Presidency.  Many 
Members  of  this  House  in  September 
1952.  had  not  the  remotest  notion  they 
would  ever  be  in  politics,  let  alone  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Nikita  Khrushchev   was  unknown   out- 


side the  Soviet  Union  9  years  ago.  That 
is  how  things  can  change  in  9  short  years. 
Vietnam  was  a  free  country.  Polaris 
was  not  heard  of.  There  are  some  two- 
score  nations  on  the  face  of  this  earth 
that  9  years  ago  were  not  here. 

So  you  see  things  can  change  very 
quickly  and  there  is  no  guarantee,  even 
under  the  most  optimi.stic  circumstances, 
that  those  circumstances  would  persist 
long  enough  for  any  of  this  investm.ent 
ever  to  be  returned  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States. 

Moreover,  and  beyond  that,  in  9  years 
from  now.  when  this  is  supposed  to  pay 
off.  we  are  cither  [roing  to  be  at  peace 
or  we  are  going  to  be  at  war.  If  we 
are  at  war.  Hanford  will  be  one  of  the 
prime  enemy  targets  and  the  $58  million 
investment  will  stand  a  great  chance  of 
being  blown  to  atom?.  If  we  are  at  peace 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  because  agree- 
ments have  been  made  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  ahd 
the  other  great  powers  with  respect  to 
the  reduction  or  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  therefore  we  will  not  be 
producing  plutonium  at  Hanford:  and 
therefore  there  will  be  no  steam  to  run 
this  plant;  and  therefore  the  $58  million 
could  not  be  recovered. 

That  is  why  I  say  the  Hanford  finances 
are  a  sophisticated  form  of  economic 
roulette,  becau.se  not  half  the  chami^ers 
are  loaded  with  bullets  but  all  the  chajm- 
bers  are  loaded. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  that  this  confer- 
ence report  be  voted  down,  first,  so  that 
we  may  once  and  for  all  and  firmly  es- 
tablish the  Atomic  Energy  authorization 
as  no  battleground  for  the  public  power 
issue  and  that  issue  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  delay  our  nuclear  science  prograhi. 
Second,  because  we  have  before  us  no 
compromise,  but  only  a  step  toward  800.- 
000  kilowatts  of  public  power.  Third,  be- 
cause it  will  prove  impossible  to  get  back 
the  public  investment — the  money  will 
go  down  a  ratholc. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  few  minutes  al- 
lotted to  me  I  would  like  to  conclude  the 
debate  on  the  part  of  those  of  us 
who  are  in  oppo.sition  to  the  Hanford 
compromise. 

It  has  been  mentioned  during  the  de- 
bate that  this  compromise  is  a  fair  one. 
As  one  of  the  conferees.  I  think  the 
House  should  know  that  the  conference 
was  offered  the  proposition  of  the  Sen- 
ate's yielding  on  tiie  Hanford  project 
and  the  House  accepting  the  $5  million 
for  the  Morgantown.  W.  Va  .  laboratory. 
Of  course,  the  Senate  confereees  said 
"No."  They  insisted  on  not  only  retain- 
ing the  $5  million  item  in  the  bill  but 
likewise  the  Hanford  project.  Then  the 
compromise  was  approved  by  a  vote  of 
6  to  2. 

Since  the  last  House  vote  on  the  Han- 
ford project,  a  war  of  nerves  has  been 
conducted.  Frankly,  in  all  my  legisla- 
tive experience  over  a  period  of  many 
years  never  have  I  encountered  the  pres- 
sure that  was  applied  in  connection  \nith 
this  issue.  It  went  so  far  that  investiga- 
tors of  the  other  body  investigated  those 
elements  of  our  industrial  life  who  v/ere 
supporting  opposition  to  the  Hanford 
project. 


Therefore  the  Hanford  compromiise  is 
not  a  fair  one  as  far  as  the  House  is  con- 
cerned. As  a  matter  of  fact  it  would  give 
to  the  Senate  everythmg  they  asked  for 
and  ignore  the  wishes  of  this  body.  As 
stated,  It  Ls  the  first  step  toward  tlie  ulii- 
mate  construction  of  the  Hanford  proj- 
ect and  a  giant  Federal  power  grid.  I 
think  that  wq  ha'.e  proved  our  case  here 
today  to  the  point  that  the  compromise 
contained  in  this  conference  report  will 
put  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
the  power  business.  It  has  bet-n  men- 
tioned also  that  the  power  will  be  eco- 
nomical. But  as  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bmes)  said,  when 
you  take  into  consideration  all  of  the 
cost  factors  of  the  project,  tlie  energy 
produced  will  be  mighty  expensive. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  those  wiio  are  in 
opposition  to  the  Hanford  project  uill 
vote   down   the    conference    report   and 
send  this  bill  back  to  conference. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Sj)eaker.  I  yit  Id 
myself  the  i-emamder  of  tlie  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  who  desire  to  do  so 
may  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  adoption  of  the  conference 
report.  First,  I  want  to  pay  sincere 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  HoLiriELDi  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Price],  Th'-y  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  work  and  have 
truly  earned  the  gratitude  of  tlie  House 
for  an  able  job  carried  out  under  most 
difficult  circumstances.  As  I  made  clear 
wlien  that  issue  was  before  us.  I  felt 
strongly  that  the  decision  to  instruct 
our  conferees  prior  to  any  meeting  with 
the  conferees  from  the  other  body  was 
not  a  sound  one  However,  it  was  done 
and  it  is  a  credit  to  these  two  gentle- 
men that  the  proposal  which  they  have 
brought  back  to  us  is  truly  a  good  and  a 
fair  compromise. 

While  I  have  consistently  urged  the 
House  to  authorize  full  conservation  of 
the  byproduct  steam  that  will  be  pro- 
duced at  Hanford.  I  am  fully  in  support 
of  this  compromise.  It  should  chmmate 
completely  the  false  issue  of  public  ver- 
sus private  power  which  has  been  con- 
sistently raised  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Hanford  proposal.  Like  the  earlier  pro- 
posal it  is  completely  fea.5ible,  both  tech- 
nically and  economically.  It  is,  as  well, 
in  the  national  interest — a  point  which 
I  want  to  stress  very  strongly. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
so  ably  stated,  the  proposed  authoriza- 
tion of  one  generator  to  utilize  this  by- 
product heat  will  put  the  vital  atomic 
energy  facilities  at  Hanford  on  a  fully 
self-sustaining  basis  in  terms  of  electric 
energy.  Not  only  would  this  represent 
a  very  substantial  saving  to  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  United  States,  but  it  has  even 
more  important  implications  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  security.  The 
Plutonium  production  reactor  and  the 
other  facilities  at  the  AEC  complex  there 
are  obviously  of  basic  importance  to  our 
defen.se  effort.  At  the  present  time,  they 
are  dependent  on  outside  .sources  for  the 
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great  quantitie.s  of  electric  energy  which 
are  utilized.  Adoption  of  the  conference 
report  will  make  possible  the  elimina- 
tion of  that  dependence  on  outside  en- 
ergy sources.  In  my  opinion,  this  aspect 
alone,  in  these  dangerous  and  difficult 
times,  demands  that  we  accept  the  pro- 
i-'osal  of  the  conference  committee  and 
authorize  the  one  generator 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  are  united  behind  this  impor- 
tant project.  They  recognize  its  value 
to  our  area  and  to  the  entire  Nation,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  not  to  be  mi.slcd  by 
the  false  arguments  raised  by  the  sec- 
tionalists  and  the  shortsighted  special 
interest  groups.  I  urge  you  to  adopt  this 
report, 

Mr.  CORMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  conference  report  and  the 
position  of  my  very  able  and  esteemed 
colleague  from  California  IMr.  Holi- 
riELD  1  The  economics  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  thLs  Issue  have  been  amply  de- 
bated on  both  sides  by  competent  spokes- 
men for  the  opposing  views. 

One  matter  which  has  not  been 
touched  on,  and  of  which  the  commu- 
nity I  represent  is  acutely  aware,  is  the 
relation  of  generating  electricity  to  the 
problem  of  air  pollution.  I  fully  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  prospects  of  Hanford 
electric  energy  coming  to  Los  Angeles 
are  remote.  Yet  the  tremendous  ad- 
vantage to  any  community  by  producing 
its  electricity  through  hydro  or  atomic 
energy  Is  a  matter  which  deserves  our 
consideration.  Pollution  of  the  air  in 
our  metropolitan  cities  is  a  complex  one 
and  extremely  expensive  to  solve.  The 
taxpayers  of  Los  Angeles,  and  of  Cali- 
fornia, have  spent  substantial  amounts 
of  money  to  identify,  and  where  possible 
to  eliminate,  air  pollutants.  One  of  the 
factors  was  the  generation  of  electricity 
through  the  use  of  crude  oil.  At  sub- 
stantial cost  to  the  power  users,  produc- 
tion of  power  with  this  type  of  fuel  is 
banned  during  certain  periods  of  the 
year.  It  would  be  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Los  Angeles  if  all  of  its  power 
could  l)e  generated  with  hydro  or  atomic 
energy.  The  Los  Angeles  Air  Pollution 
Control  EMstrlct  informs  me  that  a 
steam  generating  plant  producing  800,- 
000  kilowatts  of  power—the  amount  to 
be  generated  by  the  original  Hanford 
proF>osal — and  using  as  their  fuel  crude 
oil.  which  is  the  least  expensive  and  at 
times  the  only  available  fuel,  this  steam 
generating  plant  would  pump  into  the 
atmosphere  daily  90  tons  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide. 60  tons  of  nitrate  oxides,  and  10 
tons  or  aerosols,  a  total  of  160  tons  of 
air  pollutant  per  day.  The  issue  is 
whether  or  not  the  public  shall  have  the 
advantage  of  this  quantity  of  power  pro- 
duction without  the  evils  of  air  pollu- 
tion. 

Some  comments  as  to  the  size  and  ef- 
ficiency of  the  original  Hanford  pro- 
posal had  led  me  to  believe  that  the 
project  was  of  such  minor  size  and  effi- 
ciency that  it  should  concern  me  little. 
On  further  checking.  I  discover  that  this 
quantity  of  electric  energy'  exceeds  that 
which  is  available  to  California  from  the 
great  hydroelectric  producing  facility  at 
Hoover  Dam.  I  know  that  Hoover  Dam 
supplies  to  California  an  appreciable 
part   of    its   electricity,    and    that    every 


kilowatt  which  comes  from  hydropower 
decreases  by  that  much  the  amount  of 
air  pollution  which  the  people  of  Los 
Angeles  must  suffer.  I  am  most  hopeful 
that  the  position  of  the  conferees  will  be 
sustained  and  that  we  could  hope  for  a 
reevaluation  of  the  original  proposal  at 
some  later  date,  I  urge  a  "Yes"  vote 
on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find 
the  position  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  very  strange  He  has  sup- 
poi-ted  the  $100  million  atomic  reactor 
in  Shippingport  which  delivers  its  sub- 
sidized power  to  a  private  utility  com- 
pany. 

He  is  supporting  now  the  atomic 
powerplant  in  Penn.'^ylvania  which  is 
built  on  top  of  a  coal  mine.  He  is  sup- 
porting the  atomic  plant  In  New  Eng- 
land which  uses  oil  and  which  will  re- 
place oil.  He  is  supporting  an  atomic 
powerplant  at  Peach  Bottom,  Pa. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANT)T.  Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can- 
not yield  to  the  gentleman  at  this  time. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  my  name 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can- 
not yield  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  compromise  be- 
tween two  coequal  bodies.  We  will  be 
having  one  generator  instead  of  two  un- 
der this  compromise,  Tliere  is  no  com- 
petition in  this  instance  with  coal,  oil, 
or  gas.  There  is  no  competition  with 
private  power.  The  present  power  for 
the  Hanford  eight  reactors  in  existence 
comes  from  the  Bonneville  system.  The 
proposed  electric  power  will  come  from 
the  one  new  dual-purpose  reactors,  and 
it  would  take  care  of  that  reactor  s  op- 
eration and  the  other  reactors. 

The  studies  prove  that  this  has  eco- 
nomic value.  This  is  an  economic  vote. 
It  is  a  vote  for  economy.  We  are  paying 
2,3  mills  for  power  from  the  Bonneville 
system  and  this  will  produce  power  at 
1.7  mills.  This  will  give  a  30-percent 
saving  on  the  annual  electricity  bill  for 
the  defense  plant  at  Hanford.  All  of  the 
power  will  be  used  exclusively  under  the 
terms  of  the  amendment  in  the  confer- 
ence report  for  a  defense  plant.  Not 
one  kilowatt  will  be  sold  commercially 
and  not  one  kilowatt  of  power  will  com- 
pete with  commercial  power.  Those  are 
the  facts  of  the  case  in  spite  of  the  ora- 
tory you  have  heard  here  on  this  floor; 
and  upon  these  facts,  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
rest  my  case.  I  ask  for  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  rer>ort. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it, 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
understand  the  parliamentary  situation, 
we  are  about  to  vote  on  the  conference 
report  and  those  in  opposition  to  the 
Hanford  project  by  voting  "no"  on  the 
conference  report  will  support  their  posi- 
tion, is  that  correct? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  does  not  consider  that  to  be  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  The  conference 
report  speaks  for  itself, 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  mo'.  e 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previou.s  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  coi.- 
ference  reF)ort 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  vote. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  theie 
were— yeas  156  nay.s  251.  not  voting  28, 
as  fellows: 

I  Roll   No.   202  I 
YEAS— 156 


I 


Addabbo 

Hansen 

O  Hara.  Mich. 

Addonlzio 

Harding 

O  Kon.ski 

Albert 

Healey 

Olsen 

Andersen, 

Hechler 

Passman 

Minn 

HenaphlU 

Patman 

Andrews 

Hpnderscn 

Pelly 

AnXuso 

Hoiifleld 

Pfost 

Asplnall 

Ho]tzman 

Philbin 

Baldwin 

Horau 

PUcher 

Baring 

Ichord.  Mo. 

Poage 

Bass,  Teun. 

Inouye 

Price 

Beckworth 

Joelson 

Puclnskl 

Bennett.  Fla 

John.«on.  Calif 

Ralris 

Blatnlk 

Johnson.  Md 

Randall 

Boland 

.Johnson,  Wis. 

Reusa 

Boiling 

Jones.  Ala 

Rivers  Aias^ka 

Brademas 

Karsten 

Roberts 

Breeding 

Karth 

Rodlno 

Brewster 

Kastenmeier 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Brooks.  Tex 

Kei:y 

Ziooney 

Burke.  Ky 

Keogh 

Roosevelt 

Burke,  Ma.ss 

K:lday 

R-'stenkow.skl 

Cannon 

Kilgore 

Roush 

Carey 

K:ng,  Calif 

Rutherford 

Celler 

King.  Utah 

Ryan 

Coftd 

Klrwan 

St   Germain 

Cohelan 

Kluczynskl 

bantangelo 

Corman 

Kowalskl 

Saund 

Daniels 

Lane 

Shelley 

Davis.  John  W 

Loser 

Pheppard 

Dav;?.  Tenn. 

McCorniack 

Shipley 

Delaney 

McEtowell 

SLsJc 

Dlggs 

McPall 

S.'nlih,  Iowa, 

Dlngell 

Machrowlcz 

Smith,  Miss. 

Donohue 

Mack 

Stafford 

r)oyie 

Madden 

Stratton 

Dumo 

Magna'^on 

Stubblefleld 

Edmondson 

MaUliard 

Sullivan 

KUlott 

Marshall 

Teague.  Tex. 

Everett 

May 

Thomas 

Evlns 

Miller,  Clem 

ThomjMon.  N.J. 

Parbsteln 

Miller, 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Felghan 

George  P 

Thomberry 

P.nnegan 

Montoya 

Tollefson                       « 

Pogarty 

Moms 

Trimble                          1 

Fr&zler 

Moss 

Udall.  Morr.^  K.             | 

Prledel 

Moulder 

UUman                             ■ 

GaUagher 

Muller 

Vanlk                                " 

Garmati 

Murphy 

Wickersham 

Gilbert 

Murray 

WUUs 

Green.  Oreg 

."."nrblad 

Yates 

Grlfflths 

O  Brlen,  ni. 

Zablockl 

Hagen,  Calif. 

O  Kara.  ni. 
NAY.S — 251 

Zelenko 

Abbitt 

BUtch 

Corbett 

Adair 

Bolton 

Cramer 

Alexander 

Bonner 

Cunningham 

Alford 

Bow 

Curtln 

Alger 

Bray 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Anderson,  m. 

Bromwell 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Arenda 

Broomfleld 

Daddarlo 

A«h  brook 

BroyhUl 

DavU, 

Ashmore 

Bruce 

James  C. 

Auchlncloss 

Burleson 

Dent 

Avery 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Denton 

Ayres 

Bvrnea,  Wis. 

Derounlan 

BaUey 

CahlU 

Derwlnskl 

Baker 

Casey 

Devlne 

Barrett 

Cederberg 

Dole 

Barry 

Chamberlain 

Domlnlck 

Bass,  N.H. 

Chelf 

Dom 

Bates 

Chenoweth 

Dowdy 

Battln 

Chlperfleld 

Etownlng 

Becker 

Church 

Dulskl 

Beermann 

Clancy 

Dwyer 

Belcher 

Clark 

Ellsworth 

Bell 

Collier 

Fallon 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Col  met 

FasceU 

Berry 

Conte 

ronton 

Betts 

Cook 

Flndley 
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Pino 

Ptsher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Fulton 

Garland 

Gary 

Gathlngs 

Gavin 

Glalmo 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Goodling 

Granaiian 

Grant 

Gray 

Griffin 

Gross 

Gubser 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Haley 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison,  Wyo. 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hays 

Herlong 

Hiestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  111. 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Holland 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ikard.  Tex. 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Judd 

Kearns 

Kee 

Keith 

KUburn 

King,  N.Y. 

Kltchln 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 


Kyi 
Laird 
Landrum 
I<angen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lesinskl 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

McCixlloch 

McEtonough 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

McSween 

McVey 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mason 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

Meader 

Merrow 

Michel 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Milliken 

Mills 

Minshall 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 

Moorehead, 

Ohio 
Moorhead. 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
N-X 

Norrell 
Nygaard 
O'Brien, 
ONeill 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Perkins 
Peterson 
Pike 
Pillion 
P;rnle 
Poff 
Qule 
Ray 
Reece 
Reifel 


Pa. 


N.Y. 


Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

RUey    . 

RiversyS.C. 

Rogea,  Fla. 

Roud«b\ish 

Rousselot 

St.  George 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schneck 

Scherer 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Scranton 

Seely-Brown 

Selden 

Short 

Shrlver 

Sibal 

Sikes 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Toll 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Watts 

Weaver 

Wels 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Calif, 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Wright 

Younger 


NOT  VOTING— 28 


Abernethy 

Ashley 

Hoggs 

Boy kin 

Brooks,  La. 

Brown 

Buckley 

Cooley 

Dague 

Dawson 


Dooley 

Green,  Pa. 

Hall 

Harrison,  Va, 

Hebert 

Jones,  Mo. 

Lankford 

Morrison 

Powell 

Rabaut 


Roblson 
Rogers,  Tex. 
Slier 
Slack 

Thompson,  La. 
Vinson  "  ^ 
Westland  ' 
Young 


So  the  conference  report  was  rejected. 
The   Clerk    announced    the   following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  Brooks  of  Louisi- 
ana against. 

Mr.  Ashley  for,  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr,  Rabaut  for,  with  Mr.  Hebert  against. 

Mr.  Dawson  for,  with  Mr.  Cooley  against. 

Mr.  Morrison  for,  with  Mr.  Harrison  of 
Virginia,  against. 

Mr,  Powell  for,  with  Mr  Slack  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana,  for,  with  Mr. 
Abernethy  against. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania,  for,  with  Mr. 
Brown  against. 

Mr.  Westland  for,  with  Mr.  Dooley  against. 

Mr.  Lankford  for,  with  Mr.  Hall  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr,  Jones  of  Mlssoiirl  with  Mr.  Slier. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
changed  his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  Senate  amendmeat. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

"Sec.  lOL  Plant  or  FACiLrrY  AcQuismoN 
OR  Co^fSTHUCTlo^^•. — There  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  accordance  with  the  [irtvi- 
slons  of  section  261a(  1 )  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the  sum  of  $226,440  - 
000  for  acquisition  or  condemnation  of  any 
real  property  or  any  facility  or  for  plant  or 
facility  acquisition,  construction,  or  expAO- 
sion.  as  follows: 

"(a)    Special   Nuc:  ear   Materl\ls. — 

"Pioject  62-a-l.  modifications  to  produc- 
tion and  supporting  installations,  $7,500,000. 

"Project  62-a-2,  fission  prodxict  recovery, 
phase    II.    Hanford.    Washington.    »1.500.0O0. 

"Project  62-a-3,  modifications  for  improved 
natural  fuel  elements,  Savannah  River,  South 
Carolina,  $3,950,000, 

"Project  62-a-4,  solvent  purification  in- 
stallation. Savannah  River,  South  Carolina. 
$500,000. 

"Project  62-a-5,  additional  reactor  con- 
finement. Savannah  River.  South  Carolina, 
$3,000,000. 

"Project  62-a-6.  electric  energy  generating 
facilities  for  the  new  production  reactor. 
Hanford,  Washmgt.on.  $95,OuO.OOO. 

"Specul  Nucleah  Materials. — 

"Project  62-b-l,  relocation  of  Clinch  RlWer 
pumping  station.  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee. 
$1,425,000. 

Project  62-b-2.  feed  vaporization  building. 
Paducah,  Kentucky,  $585,000. 

"Project  62-b~3.  permanent  Gallaber 
Bridge,   Oak   Ridge.   Tennessee,  $1,265,000. 

"(cl    Atomic  Weapons. — 

"Project  62-c-l,  weapons  production,  de- 
velopment, and  test  installations.  $7,500,000. 

"Project  62-C-2.  specialized  plant  addition 
and  modification.  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee, 
$3,500,000. 

■  Project  62-C-3,  Tandem  Van  de  GraafT  fa- 
cility. Los  Alamos.  New  Mexico,  *3, 500,000. 

"(di    Reactor  Development. — 

"Project  62-d-l,  test  plant  for  project 
SNAP.  Santa  Susana.  California.  $3,375,000. 

"Project  62— d-2.  experimental  beryllium 
oxide  reactor.  National  Reactor  Testing  Stta- 
tion,    Idaho.    $8,000,000. 

■Project  62— d-3,  fuels  recycle  plant,  Han- 
ford. Washington,  $5,000,000. 

"Project  62-d  4,  high  radiation  level  ana- 
lytical laboratory.  Oak  Ridge  National  Lab- 
oratory.   Tennessee.   $2  000,000. 

"Project  62-d-5.  improvement-';  to  radio- 
active liquid  waste  system,  Oak  Riclee  N.i- 
tional    Laboratory.    Tennessee     $1,700,000 

"Project  62-d-6,  experimental  organic 
cooled  reactor  loops.  National  Reactor  Test- 
ing Station,  Idaho,  $6,000,000, 

"Project  62-d-7,  ultra  high  temperature 
rreactor  experiment  building,  Los  Alanoius 
Scientific  Laboratory.  New  Mexico,  $3,500,000, 

"(e)  Reactor  Development  — 

"Project  62-e-l,  additional  transient  hous- 
ing. Argonne  National  Laboratory,  Illinoiis, 
♦300.000. 

"Project  62-e-2,  technical  services  build- 
ing. National  Reactor  Testing  Station,  Idaho. 
$1,500,000. 

"Project  62-e-3.  instrumentation  and 
health  physics  buildine.  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  New  York,  $2,000,000 

"Project  62-e-4,  study,  development,  ard 
design  for  nuclear  processes  which  have  aj- 
plication  for  improving  and  utilizing  coal 
and  coal  products.  $5,000,000.  :| 

"(f)   Physical  Research. —  II 

"Project  63-f-l,  modifications  to  CP-5  re- 
actor and  low  energy  accelerator  Installa- 
tions, Argonne  National  Laboratory,  Illinois, 
$1,650,000. 

"Project  62-f-2,  accelerator  and  reactor 
additions  and  modifications.  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory,  New  York,  $1,875,000, 


"Project  62-f-3,  accelerator  improvements, 
Cambridge  and  Princeton  accelerators, 
$500,000. 

"Project  62-  f  4,  accelerator  Improvements, 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  California. 
$550,000. 

"(g)   Physical  Research  — 

"Project  62-g-l,  high  energy  physics  lab- 
oratory, Argonne  National  Laboratory,  Illi- 
nois,  $6,900,000. 

"Project  62-g-2,  chemistry  laboratory, 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory.  New  York, 
$6,000,000. 

■•Project  62-g-3,  cosmotron  laboratory  ad- 
dition, BriX)khaven  National  Laboratory, 
New   York.    $525,000. 

"Project  62-g-4.  mechanical  sf.ops  build- 
ing, Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  Cali- 
fornia, $2,640,000. 

"Project  62-g  5.  physics  building.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Illinois.  $800,000. 

"(h)    Biology  AND  Medicine  — 

"Project  e2-h-l.  laboratory  for  mixed  fis- 
sion product  Inhalation  studies.  Lovelace 
Foundation,  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico, 
$2,000,000. 

"(I)  BiOLOGT  AND  Medicine  — 

"Project  62-i-l,  cell  physiology  laborato- 
ries, Oiik  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Ten- 
nessee, $500,000. 

"Project  62-1-2.  mammalian  genetics  lab- 
oratories, Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory. 
Tennessee,  $760,000 

"Project  62-1-3.  controHed  environment 
laboratory.  Brckhaven  National  Labora- 
tory.  New   York.   $1,000,000. 

"Project  62-1-4,  animal  bioradlological 
laboratory,  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory. 
California,  $700,000. 

"(J)   Community  — 

"Project  e2-j-l.  additional  junior  high 
school  construction,  Los  Alamos.  New  Mex- 
ico,   $1  750,(X)0. 

"Project  62-J-2.  additional  elementary 
school  construction,  Los  Alamos.  New  Mexi- 
co.  $700,000. 

"Project  62-J-3,  Mesa  public  library  addi- 
tion, lios   Alamos.   New   Mexico,   $70,000. 

"Project  62-J^.  real  estate  development, 
Los  Alamos  County.  New  Mexico    $410,000 

"(kl  General  Plant  Projects — ♦34,- 
510,000. 

"Sec.  102.  LiMrrATioNS.— (  a  )  The  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  to  start  any  project  set 
forth  in  subsections  101  (ai,  (c).  (d),  (fi. 
and  (h),  only  If  the  currently  estimated  cost 
of  that  project  does  not  exceed  by  more 
than  25  per  centum  the  estimated  cost  set 
forth  for  that  project. 

"(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
start  any  project  set  forth  In  subsections 
101  (b),  (e).  (gi,  (1),  and  (Ji,  only  If  the 
currently  estimated  cost  of  tliat  project  does 
not  exceed  by  more  than  10  per  centum  the 
estimated  cost  set  forth  for  that  project 

"(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
start  a  project  under  subsection  101  (k)  only 
If  it  Is  in  accordance  with  the  following 

"1.  For  community  operations,  the  maxi- 
mum currently  estimated  cost  of  any  project 
shall  be  $100,000  and  the  maximum  cur- 
rently estimated  cost  of  any  building  includ- 
ed In  such  project  shall  be  $10,000. 

"2  Por  all  other  programs,  the  maximum 
currently  estimated  cost  of  any  project  shall 
be  $500,000  and  the  maximum  currently  esti- 
mated cost  of  any  building  Included  In  such 
a  project  shall  be  $100,000. 

"3.  The  total  cost  of  all  projects  under- 
taken under  subsection  101  ik)  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  estimated  cost  set  forth  in  that 
subsection  by  more  than  10  per  centum. 

"Sec  103  Advance  Planning  and  De- 
sign.— There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated funds  for  advance  planning,  con- 
struction design,  and  architectural  services. 
In  connection  with  projects  which  are  not 
otherwise  authorized  by  law,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  is  authorized  to  use 
funds  currently  or  otherwise  available  to  U 
for  such  purposes. 
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"Sec.  104.  Restoration  or  Replacement  — 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated funds  necessary  to  restore  or  to  replace 
plants  or  facilities  destroyed  or  otherwise 
seriously  demaged.  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Is  authorized  to  use  funds  cur- 
rently or  otherwise  available  to  It  for  such 
purposes 

"Sec.  105.  Currently  Available  Funds  — 
In  addition  to  the  sunis  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion by  section  101  of  this  Act,  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  such  sums  of  money 
as  may  be  currently  available  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

"Sec.  106.  SvBSTiTrnoNS.— Funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  or  otherwise  mac  e 
available  by  this  Act  may  be  used  to  start 
any  other  new  project  for  which  an  esti- 
mate was  not  included  in  this  Act  If  it  be 
a  substitute  for  a  project  or  portion  of  a 
project  authorized  in  subsections  101  (a). 
(b|,  and  (c)  and  the  estimated  cost  thereof 
is  within  the  limit  of  cost  of  the  project 
for  which  substitution  is  to  be  made,  and 
the  Commission  certifies  that  — 

"(a)  the  project  Is  essential  to  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security; 

"(b)  the  new  project  is  required  by 
changes  in  weap.in  characteristics  or  weapwn 
logistic  operations;   and 

"(c)  It  Is  unable  to  enter  Into  a  contract 
with  any  person,  including  a  llcen.?ee.  on 
terms  satisfactory  to  the  Commission  to  fur- 
nish from  a  privately  owned  plant  or  facil- 
ity the  product  or  services  to  be  provided  in 
the  new  project 

"Sec  107  Amendment  of  Prior  Year 
Acts— (ai  Section  101  of  Public  Law  86  457 
is  amended  by  striking  therefrom  the  figure 
'$211,476,000'  and  substituting  therefor  the 
figure  '$338,476,000' 

"(bl  Section  101  if)  of  Public  Law  86-^57 
Is  amended  by  striking  therefrom  'Project 
61-f-7.  design  and  engineering  linear  elec- 
tron accelerator.  $3,000  000'  and  substituting 
tiierefor  Project  61  f-7,  linear  electron  ac- 
celerator. $114,000,000-. 

-(c)  Section  101(d)  of  Public  Law  86  457 
Is  amended  by  striking  therefmm  the  figure 
•$24  OOO  000'  for  project  61  <1  9.  advanced 
tei't  re:ictor  and  substituting  tliercfor  the 
figure  '$40,000,000' 

"Sec  108  PHojEtT  Rescissions—  (a)  Pub- 
lic Law  86  457  is  amended  by  rescinding 
therefrom  authorization  for  a  project,  except 
for  funds  heretofore  obligated,  as  follows 

"Project  61 -b  2.  high  velocity  test  track. 
Sandia  Base.  New  Mexico,  $2  100  000 

"(b)  Public  Law  86  50.  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  by  rescinding  therefrom 
authorization  for  projects,  except  for  funds 
heretofore  obligated,  as  follows; 

■  Project  60  a  2  prototype  Installation. 
gaseous  diffusion   planLs.  $1.(X)0,000. 

"Project  60-b  1.  cylinder  storage  area. 
Paducah.  Kentuckv.  $500,000. 

"(C)  Public  Law  85-690.  as  amended,  is 
ftirther  amended  by  rescinding  therefrom 
authorization  for  projects,  except  for  funds 
heretofore  oljUgated.  as  follows: 

"Project  59-C-9.  test  assembly  building, 
$510,000. 

"Proleot  59  d  1 ,  rf prores-slng  pilot  plant. 
Oak  Ridce  N.itlonal  Lat><-irat<>ry.  Tennessee, 
♦3.50(i  000 

"Project  59  d  3.  fast  reactor  safety  testing 
station,  Nevada   test  site.  $1.367  000 

"(d)  Public  I^w  85-162.  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  by  rescinding  therefrom 
authorizatiiin  fLir  a  project  except  for  funds 
heretofore  obligated,  as  folK  ws 

"Project  58-b-6.  additions  to  gaseous 
difTuslon   plants,  je  600.0(X> 

"(ei  Public  Law  84  506.  rs  amended.  Is 
f\irther  amended  by  rescinding  therefrom 
authorization  for  projects,  except  for  funds 
heretofore  obligated,  as  follows 

"Project  57  a  6.  charging  and  discharging 
system,    Hanford.    Washington,    $3  450.000. 
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"Sec  109.  Cooperative  Power  Reactor 
Demonstration  Program. — 

"la)  Section  111  of  Public  Law  85-162,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
the  date  'June  30,  1961,"  in  clause  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  date  'June  30,  1962,'. 

"lb)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
Flon  the  sum  of  $7.0(X).000  to  be  available, 
\n  addition  to  the  funds  heretofore  author- 
ized for  carrying  out  the  Commission's 
power  reactor  demonstration  program  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  and  conditions 
provided  in  sections  110  and  112  of  Public 
Law  86-50.  The  maximum  amount  of  the 
program  authorization,  specified  in  subsec- 
tion llOibi  of  Public  Law  86-50  and  section 
109  of  Public  Law  86  457.  is  Increased  by 
$12,000,000  In  addition  to  the  amounts 
authorized  vmder  subsection  110(ci  of  Pub- 
lic Law  86  50  and  section  109  of  Public 
Law  86^57.  the  Commission  is  authorized 
to  use  funds  not  to  exceed  $7,000. (WO  in  the 
aggregate,  to  provide  research  and  develop- 
ment assistance  in  support  of  unsolicited 
proposals  from  the  utility  Industry  to  con- 
struct nuclear  p>ower  plants. 

"(C)  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Commis- 
Blon  pursuant  to  the  authorization  contained 
In  subsections  (bi  and  id)  of  section  110 
of  I'ubiic  L,avi-  86  60  shall  be  available  to  the 
Commission,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  111(f)  of  Public  Law  85-162, 
for  a  cooperati\e  arrangement  in  accordance 
with  the  basis  for  an  agreement  described 
in  the  Pri^igram  Justification  Data  for  Ar- 
rangement Numbered  60-110-2,  a  cxjpera- 
ii-.c  power  reactor  project  designated  &&  the 
L.iCro.^se  Boiling  Water  Reactor 
'Sec.    110.     Disposition    or    Electric    En- 

ET.CY. 

'  (ai  Kectric  energy  produced  during  the 
operating  life  of  the  electric  generating  facil- 
ities constructed  under  section  101  lai  shall 
be  delivered  by  the  Commission  at  the  site 
of  said  generating  facilities  to.  and  pursu- 
ant to  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  who  si^ali  transn-.it  and  dispose  of 
such  energy  under  the  terms  prescribed  by 
section  44  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended. 

'  (b(  Allocation  of  costs  to  the  production 
of  fuch  electric  energy  shall  be  made  Jointly 
by  the  C^'ramisiicn  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and.  in  the  event  cf  disagreement, 
shall  be  made  by  the  President  Costs  so 
allix;atcd  shall  be  returned  to  tlie  Treasury 
from  revei.ue  derived  by  the  Secretary  from 
the  disposition  of  electric  energy  marketed 
throtxgh  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion." 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  'interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  .'^enatc  ampn(jment' .  Mr. 
Fpcakcr,  I  a.-^k  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment be  d;spen5ed  with,  and  ihat  it  be 
printed  in  the  Kecord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

Tliere  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  of- 
fer a  motion. 

The  Clcik  read  a^  follows: 

Mr.  HotiriELD  moves  that  the  House  insist 
on  its  disagreement  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

TT.e  motion  was  agreed  to. 
A  moiion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDMENT?  TO  FEDERAL 
AIRPORT  ACT 

Mr.  HARRIS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill   (H.R. 


8102)  to  amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act 
so  as  to  extend  the  time  for  making 
grants  under  the  provisions  of  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNFtaENCE  Report   (H.  Rept.  Ko.   1166) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  votes   of   the    two   Houses   on   the 
amendment   of    the   Senate   to  the   bill    (H.R. 
8102)    to   an:iend   the   Federal   Airp>ort  Act  so 
as  to  extend  the  time  for  making  grants  un- 
der the  provisions  of  such  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes,    having   met.   after   full    and   free 
conference,  have  been  unable  to  agree. 
Oren    Harris. 
John    Bell   Williams, 
Samvel    N     Priedel, 
John  Jarman, 
John  B    Bennett, 
William    L     Springer, 
Harold  R.  Collier, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Warren  G   Magnuson, 
AS   Mike  Monroney, 
George   A    Smathers, 
NoRRis    Cotton. 
Andrew   F.  Schoeppel, 

Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hotise  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R,  8102)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Airport  Act  so  as  to  extend  the  time 
for  making  grants  under  the  provisions  of 
such  act.  and  for  other  purposes.  reF>ort  that 
the  conferees  have  been  unable  to  agree. 

Oren  Harris 
John   Bell  Williams, 
SAMtTX    N     Freedel, 
John   Jarman 
John  B    Bennftt. 
Wtlliam    L     Springer, 
Harold  R.   CoLLini, 
Managc-s  on  the  Part  o'  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  rcpoi  t  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert:  "That  section  4  of  the  Federal  Air- 
pert  Act  1 49  U.S.C  1103)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  '(a)'  immediately  after  'Sec  4." 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"  anncttncement  or  program 

"'(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  public  by  January  1 
of  each  year  the  proposed  program  of  air- 
port development  intended  to  be  undertaken 
during  the  fiscal  year  next  ensuing  and  he 
may  revise  such  program  to  the  extent  he 
finds  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purp>08es 
of  this  Act  ■ 

'Sec  2.  (a)  "Tie  first  sentence  of  section 
5(a)  of  such  Act  (49  US  C  1104(ai)  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
tjic  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'and  the  sum  of  $66,500,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  erdine  June  30.  1962.  June  30, 
1963.  June  30.  1964,  J'une  30,  1965,  and 
June  30,  1906', 

"(b>  Section  5ib)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1104ib>  )  is  amended  by  inserting  '(1)'  Im- 
mediately after  "(b)'  and  by  adding  at  the 
end    thereof    the   following    new    paragraph ; 

"  12  1  For  tiie  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act  With  respect  to  projects  in  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  in  ad- 
dition to  such  sums  as  may  otherwise  be 
authorized  to  be  obligated  by  this  Act.  there 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  obligated  by  the 
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execution  of  grant  agreements  pursuant  to 
section  12  of  this  Act  the  sum  of  $1,500,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1962.  June  30.  1963,  June  30,  1964.  June  30, 
1965.  and  June  30,  1966.  Each  such  au- 
thorized amount  shall  become  available  for 
obligation  beginning  July  1  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  it  Is  authorized,  and  shall 
continue  to  be  so  available  until  so  obli- 
gated. Of  each  such  amount.  40  per  ^entum 
shall  be  available  for  projects  In  Hawaii,  40 
per  centum  shall  be  available  for  projects  In 
Puerto  Rico  and  20  per  centum  for  proj- 
ects In  the  Virgin  Islands.' 

■•(c)  Section  5  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (c) 
and  (d)  as  subsections  '(d)'  and  '(e)'.  re- 
spectively, and  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  subsection  (b)  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"  'SPECIAL     AUTHORIZATION     FOR     CERTAIN     GEN- 
ERAL   AVIATION    AIRPORTS 

"  '(c)  In  addition  to  other  sums  available 
under  this  Act.  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
obligated  by  the  execution  of  grant  agree- 
ments pursuant  to  section  12  the  sxim  of 
$7,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1962.  June  30,  1963.  June  30.  1964, 
June  30,  1965.  and  June  30.  1966.  for  the  de- 
velopment In  the  several  States  of  airports 
the  primary  purpose  of  which  is  to  serve 
general  aviation  and  to  relieve  congestion  at 
airports  having  high  density  of  traffic  serv- 
ing Other  segments  of  aviation.  Each  such 
authorized  amovmt  shall  become  available 
for  obligation  beginning  July  1  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  it  is  authorized  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  so  available  until  so  obligated." 
"(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  5  (as 
so  redesignated  by  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'subsections  (a),   (b) .  and   (c)'. 

"(e)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  5  (as 
so  redesignated  by  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'section 
204  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  (49 
U.S.C.  424)'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'subsection  (a)  of  section  303  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958   (49  U.S.C.  1344(a)  ) '. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6(b) 
of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1105(b)  (1)  )  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"'(b)(1)  Twenty-five  per  centum  of  all 
amounts  authorized  to  be  obligated  by  sec- 
tion 5(a)  and  all  of  the  amounts  authorized 
to  be  obligated  by  section  5(c)  shall,  as  such 
amounts  become  available,  constitute  a  dis- 
cretionary fund." 

"(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6(b)  of 
such  Act  (49  U.S.C.  lip5(b)  (2)  )  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"'(2)  Such  discretionary  fund  shall  be 
available  for  such  approved  projects  in  the 
several  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  as  the  Administrator  may  deem  most 
appropriate  for  carrying  out  the  national 
airport  plan,  regardless  of  the  location  of 
such  projects.  The  Administrator  shall  give 
consideration,  in  determining  the  projects 
for  which  such  fund  Is  to  be  so  used,  to  the 
existing  airport  facilities  In  the  several  States, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  to 
the  need  for  or  lack  of  development  of  air- 
port facilities  in  the  several  States,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands." 

"(c)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  6(b)  of  such 
Act  (49  DJ3.C.  1105(b)(3))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'and  national  forests'  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  'national  forests,  and 
special  reservations  for  Government  pur- 
poses'. 

■id)  Section  6(c)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1105(c)  )   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'REDISTRIBUTION    OF    FTINDS 

■'  '  I  c )  Any  amount  apportioned  for  projects 
in  a  State  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  which  has  not  been  obligated  by 
grant   agreement   at    the   expiration   of   the 


fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
it  was  first  authorized  to  be  obligated  shall 
be  added  to  the  discretionary  fund  estab- 
lished by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section." 

"Sec.  4.  Section  9(d)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C 
1108(d))  is  amended  by  inserting  '(1)"  im- 
mediately after  '(d)'  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof   the   following   new  paragraphs: 

"  '(2)  No  project  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Administrator  which  does  not  include  pro- 
vision for  Installation  of  such  of  the  landing 
aids  specified  in  section  10(d)  as  are  deter- 
mined by  him  to  be  required  for  the  safe  and 
efficient  use  by  aircraft  of  the  airport  taking 
into  account  the  category  of  the  airport  and 
the  type  and  volume  of  traffic  utilizing  the 
airport. 

"  '(3)  No  project  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Administrator  unless  he  is  satis  led  that  fa'r 
consideration  has  been  given  to  the  intereet 
of  communities  In  or  near  which  such  project 
may  be  located." 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  10  of  such  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  1109)  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (e)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  jl 

"  'LANDING     AIDS  'I 

"  (d)  To  the  extent  that  the  project  coats 
of  an  approved  project  represent  the  cost 
of  Installation  of  ( 1 )  land  required  for  the 
installation  of  approach  light  systems.  (2) 
in-runway  lighting.  (3)  high  Intensity  run- 
way lighting,  or  (4)  runway  distance  mark- 
ers, the  United  States  share  shall  be  not  to 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  allowable  costs 
of   such    Installation." 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  10  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '(d).  and  (e)'  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'and  (d)". 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  11 
of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1110)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■•  '(5)  the  airport  operator  or  owner  Will 
furnish  without  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  use  In  connection  with  any  Rir 
traffic  control  activities,  or  weather-reporting 
activities  and  communication  activities  re- 
lated to  air  traffic  control,  such  areas  of  land 
or  water,  or  estate  therein,  or  rights  in  build- 
ings of  the  sponsor  as  the  Administrator 
may  consider  necessary  or  desirable  for  con- 
struction at  Federal  expense  of  space  or 
facilities  for  such  purposes:' 

"(b)  Section  11  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  'Whenever  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  obtain  from  a  sporisor  any 
area  of  land  or  water,  or  estate  therein,  or 
rights  In  buildings  of  the  sponsor  and  shall 
construct  thereon  at  Federal  expense  space 
or  facilities,  he  is  authorized  to  relieve  the 
sponsor  from  any  contractual  obligation  en- 
tered into  under  this  Act  to  provide  free 
space  in  airport  buildings  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  extent  he  finds  such 
space  no  longer  required  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (5)  of  this  section  ' 
"Sec.  7.  Section  13(b)  of  such  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  1112)    is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"'costs     not     allowed     AFTER     JUNE     30.     1961 

"'(b)  with  respect  to  amounts  obligated 
under  this  Act  after  June  30,  1961,  the  fol- 
lowing shall  not  be  allowable  project  costs: 
(1)  the  cost  of  construction  of  that  part  of 
a  project  Intended  for  use  as  a  passenger 
automobile  parking  facility;  or  i2)  the  <v>st 
of  construction  of  any  part  of  an  airport 
building  except  such  of  those  buildings  or 
parts  of  buildings  Intended  to  house  facili- 
ties or  activities  directly  related  to  the 
safety  of  persons  at   the  airport." 

"Sec.  8.  (a)(1)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section 
2(a)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1101 i a) (7))  Is 
amended    by  striking   out   'Alaska,   Hawaii,'; 

"(2)  Paragraph  (12)  of  section  2(a)  of 
such  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1101(a) (12))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'on  May  13,  1946,", 

"(b)  Section  3(a)  of  such  Act  (49  U.$  C. 
1102(a)  )   is  amended — 


"(1)  by  striking  out  'Alaska,  Hawaii,  and' 
where  it  appears  in  the  first  sentence  thereof; 
and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'Alaska.  Hawaii,"  in 
the  third  sentence  thereof. 

"(c)  (1)  The  heading  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  (49  use  1106)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  'Availability  of  funds  for  projects 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands". 

"(2)  The  test  of  section  7  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Alaska,  In  Hawaii. 
or  In  Puerto  Rico,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'Puerto  Rico". 

"(d)  Section  9(c)  of  such  Act  (49  U  S.C. 
1108(C)  )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Alaska, 
Hawaii,'  and  by  Inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  "or  a  spe- 
cial reservation  for  Government  purposes", 

'■(e)  Section  10(c)  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1109(C)  )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Alaska 
and'  where  it  appears  in  the  heading  and  in 
the  text  of  such  section. 

"Sec.  9.  The  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
(49  use.  1301  et  seq  )  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  of  section  1109  thereof  of  a 
new  subsection  as  follows 

•■  -(ei  The  head  of  any  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  charged  with  any  duty  of 
inspection,  clearance,  collection  of  taxes  or 
duties,  or  other  similar  functijn,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Secretary  of  Agrlcutlure.  Attorney 
General,  and  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  is  authorized  to  acquire  by  pur- 
chase, condemnation,  lease,  or  otherwise, 
space  at  public  airports  which  he  deems  nec- 
essary for  the  performance  of  such  duties 
and  to  pay  a  reasonable  compensation 
therefor.' 

"Sec.  10  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  projects 
for  which  amounts  have  been  obligated  by 
the  execution  of  grant  agreements  before 
their  enactment.  With  respect  to  such  proj- 
ects, the  Federal  Airport  Act  shall  continue 
to  apply  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted."" 

Mr.  HARRIS  'interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas'' 

There  ■was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Harris  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
tor  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  Insert  the  following 

That  section  4  of  the  Federal  Airpyort  Act 
(49    use.    1103)    is    amended    by    Inserting 
(ai'  Immediately  after  'Sec    4'  and  by  add- 
ing at   the   end    thereof   the    following    new 
subsection: 

'■  'announcement  of  program 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  public  by  January  1 
of  each  year  the  proposed  program  of  air- 
port development  Intended  to  be  undertaken 
during  the  fiscal  year  next  ensuing,  and  he 
may  revise  such  program  to  the  extent  he 
finds  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  Act." 

'Sec  2  (a)  Section  5  of  such  Act  (49 
use.  1104)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (d)  as  subsection  (e),  and  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  subsection  (o  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"  'appropriation    AUTHORIZATION    FOR    PROJECTS 

"'(d)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act  with  respect  to  projects  In  the  sev- 
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eral  States.  In  addition  to  other  amounts 
authorized  by  this  Act.  appropriations 
amounting  In  the  aggregate  to  $199.500,(X)0 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made  to  the 
Admlnietrator  over  a  period  of  tliree  fiscal 
years,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1962  Of  amounts  appropriated 
under  this  paragrar  h.  »66,500  000  shall  be- 
come available  for  obllpation.  by  the  execu- 
tion of  grant  agreements  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 12.  beginning  July  1  of  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  endln::  June  30.  1962.  June  30, 
1963.  and  June  30,  '.^64,  and  shall  continue 
to  be  so  available  until  expended. 

"•  "(21  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act  with  respect  to  projects  In  Hawaii.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  IslandF.  In  addition  to 
other  amounts  autliorlzed  by  this  Act.  ap- 
propriations amoun". Inp  in  the  aggregate  to 
$4,500,000  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made 
to  the  Administrat'  r  over  a  period  of  three 
fiscal  years,  beglnn  ng  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  3li.  1952.  Of  lunounts  appro- 
priated under  thlK  paragraph.  $1,500,000 
shall  become  available  for  obligation,  by  the 
execution  of  grant  agreements  pursuant  to 
section  12.  beginning  July  1  of  each  of  the 
n.^cal    years   ending   June   30.    1962.   June   30. 

1963.  and  June  30.  .■:j64.  and  shall  continue 
to  be  so  available  until  expended.  Of  each 
such  amount,  40  per  centum  Ehall  be  avail- 
able for  projects  in  Hawaii,  40  per  centimi 
shall  be  available  fo;-  projects  in  Puerto  Rico, 
and  20  per  centum  shall  be  available  for 
projects   In   the   Virgin   Islands. 

"'(3)  For  the  purpose  of  developing,  In 
the  several  States,  airports  the  primary  pur- 
pose ol  which  is  t-3  serve  general  aviation 
and  to  relieve  congistlon  at  airports  having 
high  density  of  traffic  serving  other  seg- 
ments of  aviation,  in  addiUon  to  other 
amounts  authorized  by  tills  Act  for  such 
purpose,  approprlat;ons  amounting  In  the 
asrtrregate  to  $21.000  000  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  made  to  the  Adn-il!;istrator  over 
a  period  of  three  fts<  :il  years,  beelnnlng  with 
the  fi.scai  year  end;ng  June  30.  1962.  Of 
amounts  appropriatt-d  under  tlils  paragraph. 
$7,000,000  shall  bccDme  available  for  obli- 
gation, by  the  exerution  of  grant  agree- 
ments pursuant  to  section  12,  beginning 
July  1  of  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30    1962.  June  30.   1963.  and  June  30, 

1964.  and  shall  continue  to  be  so  available 
until  expended  ' 

"(bi  Subsection  (ei  of  surh  section  5  (as 
so  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section)  is  amendel  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Clvi:  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938 
(49  U  .'=  C  424  I  "  ar.c  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of subsection  «a)  oT  section  303  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  USC  1344 
(a)  )'. 

"Sec  3  (a)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act  (49 
use.  1105  (ai)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows . 

"  'aPPORTI   '^:MENT    OT    FUNDS 

"'Sec  6.  (a)  As  soon  as  possible  after 
July  1  of  each  fiscal  year  f"r  which  any 
amount  Is  authnrlred  to  be  obligated  by 
section  5(a)  or  5(d)il).  75  per  centum  of 
the  amount  made  fivailable  f-ir  that  year 
shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Administrator 
among  the  several  States,  one-ha'.f  In  the 
proportion  which  "-he  pxjpulatlon  of  each 
State  bears  to  the  total  population  of  all 
the  St.ates.  and  one-half  In  the  proportion 
which  the  area  of  each  State  bears  to  the 
total  area  of  all  the  States  Each  amount  so 
apportioned  for  a  State  shall,  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  It  was  first  authorized 
to  be  obligated  and  the  fiscal  year  immedi- 
ately foUowlne,  be  available  only  for  grants 
for  approved  projects  located  In  that  State. 
or  sponsored  by  that  State  or  some  public 
agency  thereof  but  located  in  an  adjoining 
State,  and  thereafter  any  portion  of  such 
amount  which  remains  unobligated  shall  be 
redistributed  as  provided  In  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section.    Upon  making  an  apportion- 


ment as  provided  In  this  subsection,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  Inform  the  executive  head 
of  each  State,  and  any  public  agency  which 
has  requested  such  Information,  as  to  the 
amounts  apportKmed  for  each  State.  As 
used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  "popula- 
tiun"  means  the  population  according  to  the 
latest  decennial  census  of  the  United  States 
and  the  term  "area"  Includes  both  land  and 
Water  ' 

"(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6 ( b  >  of  such 
Act  (49  U.SC.  1105(b)(1))  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•''(b)(1)  Twenty-five  per  centum  of  all 
amounts  authorized  to  be  obligated  by  sec- 
tions 5ia)  and  5(d)  ( 1 )  and  one  hundred  per 
centum  of  all  amounts  authorized  to  be  ob- 
ligated by  section  5(di(3)  shall,  as  such 
amounts  become  available,  constitute  a  dis- 
cretionary fund  " 

"ici  Paragraph  (2)  of  cection  6(b)  of 
such  Act  (49  use.  1105ib)(2) )  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Such  discretionary  fund  shall  be 
available  for  such  approved  projects  in  the 
several  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  as  the  Administrator  may  deem  most 
appropriate  for  carrying  out  the  national 
airport  plan,  regardless  of  the  location  of 
such  projects.  The  Administrator  shall  give 
consideration.  In  determining  the  projects 
for  which  such  fund  is  to  be  so  used,  to  the 
existing  airport  facilities  In  the  several 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  to  the  need  for  or  lack  of  development 
of  alrixirt  facilltlrs  In  the  several  States, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  ' 

•"•(d)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  6(bi  of 
such  Act  (49  U.SC.  1105(b)(3)  )  is  amendea 
by  striking  out  and  national  forests'  and 
Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "national  forests', 
and  special  reservations  for  Government 
purposes". 

""•(e)  Section  6(c)  of  such  Act  (49  VS.C 
1105(c)  )   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'  'REDISTRIBtrnON    OF    FUNDS 

'"  "(c)  Any  amount  apportioned  for  proj- 
ects in  a  State  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  which  has  not  been  obligated  by 
grant  agreement  at  the  expiration  of  the 
two  fiscal  years  for  which  It  was  so  appor- 
tioned shall  be  added  to  the  discretionary 
fund  established  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section." 

••'Sec.  4.  Section  9(d)  of  such  Act  (49 
use.  1108(di)  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(1)'  Immediately  after  (d)'  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs : 

"  '(2)  No  project  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Administrator  which  does  not  Include  pro- 
vision for  installation  of  such  of  the  landing 
aids  specified  In  section  10(di  as  are  de- 
termined by  \\un  to  be  required  for  the  safe 
and  efficient  use  by  aircraft  of  the  airport, 
taking  into  account  the  category  of  the  air- 
port and  the  type  and  volume  of  trafP.c 
utilizing  the  airport. 

■"'i3\  No  project  shall  be  approved  by 
the  Administrator  unless  he  is  satisfied  that 
fair  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  In- 
terest of  commvuiities  in  or  near  which  such 
project  may  be  Ifxrated." 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  10  of  such  Act  (49 
U.SC.  1109)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"  '■LAfTDTSC    AIDS 

"  '(d)  To  the  extent  that  the  project  costs 
of  an  approved  project  represent  the  cost  of 
I  1 )  land  required  for  the  Installation  of  ap- 
proach light  systems.  (2)  In-runway  light- 
ing, (3)  high  intensity  runway  lighting,  or 
(4)  runway  distance  markers,  the  United 
states  ."hare  shall  be  of  not  to  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  the  allowable  costs  thereof  " 

•"lb)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  10  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(d),  and  (ej'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and  (d)'. 


"Sec  6.  (a)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  11 
of  such  Act  (49  use  1110  5)  )  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

""'(5)  the  airport  operator  or  owner  will 
furnish  without  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  use  l:i  connection  with  any  air- 
traffic  control  activities,  or  wheather-report- 
Ing  activities  and  communicatiun  activities 
related  t.3  air  traffic  control,  such  areas  of 
land  or  water,  tr  estate  therein,  or  rights  in 
buildings  of  the  sponsor  as  the  Administrator 
may  consider  necessary  or  desirable  for  con- 
struction at  Federal  expense  of  space  or  fa- 
cilities for  such  purposes," 

"(b)  Section  11  of  such  Act  is  ftirtlicr 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tiie 
fijUowing  new  t^entence  Whenever  the  Ad- 
ministrator sha.l  obtain  from  a  sporisor  any 
area  of  land  or  water,  or  estate  therein,  or 
rights  in  buildings  of  the  spon.'or  and  T^r>.\\ 
construct  thereon  at  Federal  expen.ee  space 
or  facilities,  he  Is  authorized  ti  relieve  the 
sponsor  from  any  contractual  obligation  en- 
tered Into  under  this  Act  to  pro  ide  free 
space  in  airport  buildings  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  extent  he  finds  such 
space  no  longer  required  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (5)   of  this  section.' 

"Sec.  7.  Section  I'J'bi  of  such  .^ct  '4'' 
use.  111(b))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  'COSTS  NOT  ALLOWED  AFTER  JUNE  3C,   1961 

"'(b)  With  respect  to  amounts  obligated 
under  this  Act  after  June  30.  1961.  the  frl- 
lowlr.g  shall  not  be  allowable  project  costs: 
( 1 )  the  cost  of  construction  of  that  part  of 
a  project  intended  lor  use  as  a  public  parking 
facility  for  passenger  automobiles,  or  (2i  the 
cost  of  construction  of  any  part  of  an  air- 
port building  except  such  of  those  buildings 
or  parts  of  buildings  Intended  to  house  fa- 
cilities or  activities  directly  related  to  the 
safety  of  persons  at  the  airport  " 

"Sec  8  lanli  Paragraph  (7)  of  section 
2ia)  of  such  A;t  (49  U.SC  il01ia)i7)i  is 
amended  by  str.king  out  'Alaska.  Hawaii.'; 

"(2 1  Paragraph  (12)  of  section  2(a)  of 
such  Act  (49  U.S.e.  1101  (a)  ( 12  I  )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'on  May  13,  1946.'. 

"(b)  Section  3' a)  of  such  Act  (49  USC. 
1102(a)  >   Is  amended— 

"(1)  by  strlk  ng  out  'Alaska.  Hawaii,  and" 
where  It  appears  in  the  first  sentence  there- 
ol;    and 

'■i2i  by  striking  out  'Alaska.  Hawaii.'  In 
the  third  sentence  thereof. 

"(CI  il)  The  heading  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  (49  U.SC  1106)  is  amended  to  read  as 
f'jllows: 

•     'AVAILABrLrTT       OF      rU>."DS       FOE       PP.OJFCTS       IN 
PUERTO      RICO      AND     THE      VIRGIN      ISLANDS' 

"(2  I  The  text  of  section  7  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'Alaska,  In  Hawaii, 
or  In  Puerto  Rico.'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'Puerto  Rico". 

"(d)    Section  9   ci    of   such   Act    (49   U.SC 
1108(C)  )  is  amended  by  striking  out  'Alaska, 
Hawaii."  and  b;:  inserting  before  the  period 
at   the    end    thereof    the    following:    '.    or   a 
special  reservat:on  for  Government  purposes  . 

"(ei  Section  lOic)  of  such  Act  i49  U.SC. 
n09vc)  )  is  ami-nded  by  striking  out  'Alaska 
.-^nd"  where  it  sppears  In  the  heading  and  In 
th?  text  of  such  section 

"Sec  9  Section  1109  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  195H  (49  U.S.C  1509)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  t  le  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection 

••'lei  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  s\iins  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  head  of  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Fcdera!  Government  charged  with 
any  duty  of  inpection.  clearance,  collection 
of  t;\xes  or  dut  es.  or  other  similar  function. 
with  respect  tc  persons  or  property  moving 
in  air  commer:e,  to  acquire  such  space  at 
public  airports  (as  defined  in  the  Federal 
Airport  Act )  ai  he  determines,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral   Aviation    Agency,    to    be    necessary   lor 
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the  performance  of  such  duty.  In  acquiring 
any  such  space,  the  head  of  such  department 
or  agency  shall  act  through  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  established  by  law  which 
are  generally  applicable  to  the  acquisition 
of  space  to  be  used  by  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.' 

"Sec.  10.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  projects 
for  which  amounts  have  been  obligated  by 
the  execution  of  grant  agreements  before 
their  enactment.  With  respect  to  such  proj- 
ects, the  Federal  Airport  Act  shall  continue 
to  apply  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  en- 
acted." 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Members  will  bear 
with  me  for  just  a  few  minutes,  I  think 
I  can  explain  this  situation  with  refer- 
ence to  the  extension  of  the  Federal 
aid  to  airfxjrts  program.  There  is  a 
question  in  disagreement  here  with 
which  the  Members  of  this  House  are 
vitally  concerned.  For  that  reason  I 
would  ask  your  attention  while  I  under- 
take with  the  assistance  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  bring  this 
matter  to  you. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
the  House  reported  a  bill  extending  the 
airport  program  for  a  period  of  5  years, 
and  it  carried  with  it  a  concept  of 
financing  under  the  usual  method  of 
appropriations.  That  bill  passed  the 
House  by  an  overwhelming  vote  but 
without  a  rollcall.  The  other  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  bill  were  not  in 
serious  disagreement. 

The  Senate  has  returned  the  House 
bill  with  a  good  many  changes,  includ- 
ing a  change  in  the  method  of  financing 
which  would  permit  the  continuation  of 
the  present  program  of  contractual  au- 
thority, that  is,  by  authorizing  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  to  make  grant  agreements  with 
airport  sponsors  in  advance  of  appro- 
priations. 

As  may  be  noted  from  the  conference 
report,  the  conferees  met  and  after  sev- 
eral meetings  and  rather  extensive  con- 
sideration and  argument  came  to  no 
agreement.  We  have  just  reported  the 
disagreement  to  the  House.  The  con- 
ferees are  offering  here  now  a  substi- 
tute bill.  We  hope  that  the  other  body 
will  accept  this  substitute. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  au- 
thorized a  5 -year  program  of  grants  to 
sponsors  at  the  rate  of  $75  million  a 
year  or  a  total  of  $375  million.  The 
amount  contained  in  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  Senate  was  the  same.  The 
difference  is  that  the  House  bill  author- 
ized appropriations  while  the  Senate 
proposed  to  extend  the  present  method 
of  making  grant  agreements  in  advance 
of  appropriations. 

There  are  some  minor  differences  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House  versions, 
which  I  will  explain. 

The  House  conferees  were  willing  to  go 
along  in  general  with  these  Senate 
amendments  but  could  not  agree  to  the 
Senate  method  of  providing  funds  for 
the  program.  A  suggestion  was  ad- 
vanced, incidentally  by  me,  in  the  con- 
ference, and  discussed,  to  accept  the 
Senate  provision  on  grant  agreements 
with  the  provision  that  the  Administrator 


must  submit  to  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Appropriations  a  list  of 
projects  to  receive  Federal  grants,  with 
such  commitments  to  become  final,  if  not 
disapproved,  within  60  days  by  either 
committee.  But  a  majority  of  the  House 
conferees  would  not  go  along  with  this 
suggestion.  I  might  say  there  also  was 
some  reluctance  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  conferees  of  the  other  body. 

After  consultation,  this  substitute  pro- 
posal has  been  worked  out  which  would 
retain  the  House  method  of  providing 
fimds,  but  limiting  the  program  to  3 
years.  This,  perhaps,  might — and  I  em- 
phasize the  word  "might" — offer  a  basas 
of  compromise  between  the  two  bodies. 

Sponsors  in  the  hearings  said  they 
needed  a  minimum  of  18  months  to  make 
plans  and  financial  arrangements  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Federal  airport  program 
It  would  appear  that  to  permit  orderly 
planning,  funds  must  be  made  available 
at  least  2  years  in  advance.  The  reason 
we  adopted  the  advance  commitment  in 
1955  was  to  give  sponsors  advance  knowl- 
edge of  the  availability  of  funds  to  permit 
long-range  planning. 

In  addition  to  that  reason,  I  might  say 
in  all  frankness,  the  appropriation  for 
the  program  had  gone  down  year  after 
year  and  finally  reached  exactly  zero.  If 
we  authorize  appropriations  for  a  3 -year 
program,  as  provided  in  this  substitute, 
and  an  appropriation  is  made  this  ses- 
sion for  2  years,  that  is  the  total  of  $150 
million — $75  million  a  year  for  2  years— 
and  then  followed  at  the  next  session  by 
another  appropriation  of  an  additional 
$75  million  for  the  following  year,  the 
sponsors  then  would  be  assured,  in  my 
opinion,  of  sufficient  time  for  advance 
plarming. 

I  might  mention,  if  this  were  to  be 
done,  the  agency  can  obligate  or  enter 
into  agreements  of  only  $75  million  a 
year.  If  this  proves  satisfactory,  Mr 
Speaker,  we  could  come  back  in  1963  with 
a  simple  extension  to  complete  the  5- 
year  program.  In  other  words,  what  we 
are  saymg  is  that  this  is  an  opportunity 
to  see  that  this  regular  method  of  pro- 
viding funds  can  cariT  on  the  program 
as  the  Congress  intends,  because  of  tliis 
great  issue  and  because  there  is  so  much 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  membership 
of  the  House  as  well  in  other  areas 
throughout  the  country.  Everyone  is  of 
the  opinion,  and  we  are  together  on  that. 
as  to  the  need  for  continuation  of  the 
airport  construction  program.  It  is  a 
necessity,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  have  an  additional 
airport  construction  program.  But,  if 
during  this  3-year  period  the  plan  pro- 
posed in  this  substitute  is  not  satisfac- 
tory and  does  not  work  out  to  permit  the 
program  to  be  carried  on.  then  we  can 
come  back  and  consider  some  other  ap- 
proach to  it,  if  not  the  present  method. 
But,  at  least  this  is  an  opportunity  to  see 
and  to  demonstrate  that  this  regular 
method  now  can  be  effectuated  and  carry 
out  this  program  as  the  Congress  intends. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  we 
have  no  assurance  that  the  other  body 
will  accept  this  3-year  extension  pro- 
gram. 

The  Senate  conferees  absolutely  re- 
fused to  accept  the  Hou.se  provision  au- 


thorizing appropriations  for  5  years. 
They  pointed  out  to  us  that  in  the  other 
body  they  had  a  rollcall  vote  on  the 
question  and  the  vote  was  73  to  9.  In 
other  words,  they  have  had  a  vote  on 
the  issue  on  the  record,  and  it  will  be  our 
intention  here  in  the  House  today  to  have 
a  rollcall  vote  on  this  provision,  so  we 
can  have  a  record  of  the  votes  in  the 
Hou-se  on  the  provision.  And,  I  will  say 
that  those  who  want  to  insist  that  we 
continue  the  contractual  grant  agrer- 
ment  program  should  vote  "No"  on  this 
proposal  and  those  who  want  to  Insist 
that  we  again  adopt  the  procedure  of 
regular  appropriations  should  vote  "Yes" 
on  this  substitute.  I  think  that  is  the 
only  way  that  we  can  show  for  the  rec- 
ord what  the  actual  feeling  is  of  the 
membership  of  the  House. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  passed 
the  airport  bill  the  House  did  not  take 
a  record  vote,  if  you  will  recall,  on  the 
proposal,  but  if  the  House  insists  on  fi- 
nancing this  program  by  appropriations, 
the  substitute  offered  today,  if  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate,  would  give  us 
something  new  to  consider  in  the  confer- 
ence, I  hope  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
go  to  conference.  There  simply,  in  my 
judgment,  is  no  use  going  back  to  a  con- 
ference on  the  diametrically  opposed 
provisions  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
bills  as  they  now  stand. 

Except  for  the  method  of  financing  the 
program,  the  pending  substitute*  gen- 
erally accepts  the  Senate  amendment  to 
the  bill  passed  by  the  House  The 
amendment  passed  by  the  Senate  in- 
cluded a  provision  for  Hawaii.  The  sub- 
stitute accepts  that  proposal.  The  Hou.«e 
bill  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $1  5 
million  a  year.  65  percent  going  to  Puerto 
Rico  and  35  percent  to  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. The  Senate  amendment  permits 
Hawaii  to  share  in  this  $1.5  million  with 
the  fund  being  divided  40  percent  to  Ha- 
waii. 40  percent  to  Puerto  Rico,  and  20 
percent  to  the  Virgin  Islands 

Under  the  2-year  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram voted  in  1959.  Alaska.  Hawaii. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
shared  in  a  $3  million  annual  allocation, 
divided  as  follows:  45  percent  to  Alaska. 
25  percent  to  Hawaii,  20  percent  to 
Puerto  Rico,  and  10  percent  to  the 
Virgin  Islands.  This  made  the  follow- 
ing amounts  available;  Alaska,  $1,350.- 
000:  Hawaii.  $750,000:  Puerto  Rico, 
$600,000:  Virgin  Islands,  $300,000 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  as  in- 
cluded in  the  substitute,  Hawaii  would 
get  $600,000  annually  of  the  $1.5  million 
fund.  Puerto  Rice  would  get  $600,000. 
and  the  Vii-gin  Islands  $300,000, 

Under  the  House  bill.  Hawaii's  appor- 
tionment as  a  State  would  be  $131,618. 
which  it  still  would  receive  under  the 
Senate  proposal.  This  added  to  the 
$600,000  available  from  the  special  fund 
st'll  would  be  short  of  the  $750,000  a  year 
Hawaii  has  been  getting  under  the  old 
formula. 

The  other  body  felt  that  Hawaii  is 
entitled  to  this  special  treatment  because 
water  areas,  which  complicate  the  State's 
transportation  problems,  were  not  taken 
ir.co  coiLsideration  in  the  apportionment 
formula,  which  is  based  on  a  State's 
population  and  land  area      The  Senate 
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bill  would  make  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  eligible  for  grants  from 
the  discretionary  fund.  This  would  per- 
mit the  Administrator  to  take  care  of 
any  emergency  which  might  result  from 
the  revision  of  the  distribution  formula. 

The  House  bill  includes  an  amend- 
.Tient  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  I  Mr.  DERorNiANl.  which,  in  effect, 
would  require  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Na.ssau  County.  NY  . 
before  any  funds  under  the  bill  could 
be  made  available  for  any  project  in 
Na.':^sau  County. 

The  Senate  adopted  a  substitute  for 
this  language,  which  i.s  general  in  nature, 
applicable  to  all  projects  and  which 
reads: 

No  project  shall  be  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator unless  he  Is  satisfied  thai  fair 
consideration  has  been  given  to  the  Interest 
of  comniiinltles  In  or  near  which  such  project 
may  be  located 

The  Senate  also  included  an  amend- 
ment to  make  special  reservations  for 
Government  purposes  eligible  for  dis- 
cretionary funds  Under  present  law 
Federal  agencies  may  apply  for  discre- 
tionary funds  for  airport  projects,  in 
national  parks,  recreation  areas,  monu- 
ment.'^,  or  forests.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment would  in  efTecl  exu-nd  exi,^ting 
authority  to  the  Pribilof  Islands,  so  that 
a  field  could  be  built  on  one  of  the  islands 
in   the  Bering  Sea, 

The  Senate  also  has  an  amendment 
to  permit  the  head  of  a  Federal  agency 
charged  with  any  duty  of  inspection, 
clearance,  collection  of  duties,  or  other 
similar  functions  to  obtain  space  at 
public  airports  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  such  duties. 

The  proposed  substitute  includes  a  re- 
written  provision   of    that   amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  generally  explains 
this  substitute,  and  I  again  repeat  that 
we  are  proposing  here  a  forward  funding 
program  through  the  regular  direct  ap- 
propriation route  It  IS  the  intention, 
as  we  have  gone  into  it  and  discussed 
It  with  members  of  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee, that  in  the  first  appropriation 
this  year  forward  funding  for  2  years 
would  be  provided  That  is  a  total  of 
S150  million,  out  of  which  grant  agree- 
ments can  be  entered  into  to  an  extent 
of  $75  million  a  year,  thus  permitting 
the  carrying  out  of  long-range  plans,  by 
providing  in  advance  funds  necessary 
for  these  sponsoring  municipalities  to 
arrange  to  finance  their  projects  That 
IS  simply  and  factually  just  what  is  pro- 
posed here,  and  we  feel  that  the  Congress 
should  approve  it.  and  carry  it  out;  and 
it  is  our  hope  and  our  desire  that  it 
will  be  adhered  to  Then  we  will  again 
be  doing  away  with  this  whole  i.ssue  of 
so-called  back-door  spending  which  has 
been  with  us  so  long.  Under  the  pro- 
posed substitute  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  have  a  review  of  the 
program  before  the  commitments  and 
obligations   are  made. 

We  think  that  i.s  as  it  should  be  and 
as  intended  I  hope  to  see  this  work 
out  .satisfactouly. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan, 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  You  are 
advocating  that  the  House  adhere  to  its 
opposition  to  the  so-called  back-door 
spending? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    I  am  trying  to. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  If  we 
have  long-range  planning  how  can  we 
keep  the  policy  of  going  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  without  repudiat- 
ing the  planning  boys? 

Mr  HARRIS  No  plan  can  be  con- 
.^ummated  until  the  appropriation  is 
made  under  this  provision. 

The  Government  cannot  go  oiit  and 
make  promises  in  advance  of  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes, 
but  representatives  of  the  Government 
do  make  promises. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Not  in  this:  and  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  any  other  pro- 
pram.  This  IS  a  dome.'^tic  program.  In 
my  judt;ment  we  should  do  as  much  for 
our  own  people  as  we  arc  doing  for 
people  in  other  countries  th;-oughout 
the  world. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  What 
IS  that? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man would  agree  with  me  on  that. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Yes.  but 
it  is  a  new  philosophy,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    It  ;s  not  new  with  me. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Seri- 
ously, if  the  administration,  whichever 
party  is  in  power,  or  some  top  repre- 
sentative promi.-^es  another  nation  some- 
thing, are  we  not  bound  or  is  not  a 
subsequent  Cong  res.-:  bound,  by  that 
promise,  not  legally  but  morally,  to  make 
good  on  that  promise? 

Mr.  HARRIS  I  can  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman practically,  legally,  or  any  other 
way  there  is  no  way  under  this  bill  to 
make  commitments  luider  this  program 
until  an  appropriation  has  been  made. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
fine,  if  that  be  the  result. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Once  the  appropria- 
tion has  been  made,  they  can  then  ob- 
ligate those  appropiiated  funds  up  to 
S7j  million  a  year,  and  funds  appropri- 
ated remain  available  uiitil  expended. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  E>o  I 
vote  'yes"  or  "no"  to  help  out  on  the 
iientlcman's  substitute? 

Mr  HARRIS.  I  am  going  to  vote  "yes" 
because  I  have  offered  the  substitute. 
I  think  it  is  the  only  way  I  can  see  at 
this  moment  of  getting  a  bill  in  keeping 
with  the  ideas  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  this  House  would  like. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  that 
the  next  record  vote  that  is  coming  up? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Then  I 
vote "yea"? 

Mr.  HARRIS  I  trust  the  gentleman 
will  vote    yes." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois  [Mr.  Springer  1. 

Mr.  SPRINGER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  chaii-man  made  it 
absolutely  clear  where  we  are  today. 
We  did  have  a  conference.  We  were  in 
disagreement  on  several  matters,  most 
of  which  were  minor,  aiid  we  have  iioned 


those  out.  There  is.  however,  one  fun- 
damental difference  between  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  bill,  and  that  was  the 
method  of  financing. 

The  Senate  bill  came  in  with  the 
same  number  of  years  that  we  did.  The 
Senate,  however,  retained  the  power  of 
the  Administrator  to  borrow  from  the 
Treasury.  This  is  commonly  known  as 
back-door  spending.  This  was  the  Sen- 
ate version,  not  the  House  version.  The 
House  version  is  that  we  appropriate, 
then  we  spend. 

This  was  the  point  of  disagreement 
between  the  House  and  Senate.  We  did 
not  yield  to  the  Senate  on  that  point 
All  of  the  conferees  on  the  Senate  side 
were  in  agreement  they  wanted  to  retain 
this  feature.  We  did  say  we  would  come 
back  to  the  House  and  recommend  that 
the  program  be  for  3  years  on  this  kind 
of  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  instead  of  5 
years.  If  this  passes  the  Hou.se  today 
we  will  .-^end  it  over  to  the  Senate,  and 
tliey  can  do  what  they  want  to  do  with 
It  They  can  either  pa.ss  it  or  ask  for 
another  conference.  It  is  either  3  years 
or  nothing,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
Three  years  I  thirik  is  the  minimum  this 
program  ought  to  be  earned  out  on. 

It  is  possible  for  the  Administrator  of 
the  FAA  to  plan  new  programs,  but  he 
mu.st  come  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  get  the  appi-opriations  first. 
It  has  been  very  well  understood  that 
there  has  to  be  some  leadtime.  In 
other  words,  you  do  not  construct  air- 
ports on  a  12 -month  basis.  "Where  you 
have  a  bond  issue  to  be  considered,  24 
months  leadtime  is  essential.  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  that  period.  If  the 
Appropriations  Committee  makes  24 
months  leadtime  the  rule,  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  Administrator  to  plan 
well  ahead  on  the  program  and  to  bring 
it  out. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  This  procedure  has 
worked  out  very  well  with  the  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  program,  and  it  should 
work  out  very  well  here. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  There  is  no  reason 
why  this  could  not  be  worked  out  under 
the  program  wc  are  presenting  to  you 
today.  I  believe  it  is  a  good  arrange- 
ment, and  you  certainly  ought  to  ap- 
prove it  today. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
i  Mr.  Collier  1 . 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time — and  I  will  not  take  the  full  5 
minutes  allotted  me — to  direct  my  re- 
marks to  a  memorandum  which  I  pre- 
sume eveiT  Member  of  this  House  re- 
ceived, and  one  which  I  am  sure  carried 
a  lot  of  weight,  and  properly  so,  with 
every  Member  of  the  House  in  connec- 
tion with  this  lepislalion.  I  refer  to  the 
memorandum  on  this  bill,  dated  Septem- 
ber 7,  which  came  from  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  and  the  Airport  Op- 
erators' Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  memorandum — 
and  I  shall  not  elaborate  on  it — they 
pointed  to  four  or  five  specific  reasons 
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why  the  original  bill  and  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  was  In  their  opinion  nec- 
essary in  meeting  the  airport  construc- 
tion needs  of  the  Nation.  However,  I 
wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  in  going 
through  each  point  set  forth  in  the 
memorandum  from  the  Council  of  May- 
ors and  from  the  Airport  Operators'  As- 
sociation that  in  the  proposal  that  we 
bring  before  you  today  with  the  3  years 
of  advance  financing,  we  meet  each  and 
every  one  of  them  In  fact,  in  some 
instances  the  fact  that  the  3  years  of 
funds  will  be  available  in  advance  should, 
I  believe,  make  the  program  even  more 
effective  under  this  the  5-year  back-door 
financing  proposal.  At  the  same  time 
we  steer  entirely  away  from  the  contract 
authority  approach  which  I  am  sure 
many  Members  of  this  House — as  re- 
flected in  the  temper  of  the  House  when 
the  foreign  aid  bill  came  before  us — 
would  prefer  to  do  in  dealing  with  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  conference 
committee  and  congratulate  them  for 
standing  firm  on  the  committee  and 
House  position. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Williams!  . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
support  the  proposal  that  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  chairman  of  my  committee. 
However,  there  was  some  concern  ex- 
pressed on  the  part  of  Members  regard- 
ing the  question  of  whether  or  not  suffi- 
cient leadtime  will  be  given  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  order  to 
permit  a  system  of  orderly  planning  in 
the  development  of  this  program.  I  do 
not  see  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  on  the  floor  at  the 
moment.  However.  I  may  say  that  he 
has  authorized  me  to  inform  the  House 
that  he  will  recommend  appropriations 
for  a  minimum  of  2  years,  which  should 
meet  the  needs  for  advanced  planning 
time,  which  need  was  established  in 
testimony  of  witnesses  before  our  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. As  I  understand  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  commit- 
tee chairman,  he  desires  an  expression 
of  opinion  from  Members  of  the  House 
concerning  the  matter  of  future  bor- 
rowing authority  as  was  provided  in 
the  Senate  version  of  the  airports  bill. 
It  is  further  my  understanding  that  a 
■  no"  vote  at  this  time  constitutes  an 
endorsement  of  the  Senate's  proposed 
method  of  financing. 

Statements  concerning  the  tremendous 
projected  growth  of  air  travel  have  been 
made  by  a  great  number  of  experts  and 
I  would  not  presume  to  add  my  per- 
sonal opinion  except  to  note  that  in  the 
expansion    of    metropolitan    areas    and 


thetr  problems,  planners  themselves  are 
normally  passed  up  by  statistics.  No  one 
questions    the    necessity    for    adequate 

ground  facilities  to  handle  this  projected 
traffic,  nor  I  would  think  is  there  any 
contention  that  the  great  cost  for  thetse 
installations  should  be  borne  solely  by 
the  local  government  responsible  for  the 
area  in  which  they  are  located.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  advantage  to  local 
communities,  their  people,  and  their  in- 
dustry in  the  development  of  adequate 
airport  facilities  which  attract  a  portion 
of  air  commerce. 

This  fact  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  recog- 
nized many  years  ago,  and  it  has  ex- 
tended great  local  effort  to  provide  itself 
and  its  visitors  with  the  finest  interna- 
tional airport  in  the  world.  But  this  air- 
port, and  its  extensive  and  costly  equip- 
ment, benefit  not  just  the  Los  Angeles 
city  taxpayer.  They  benefit  every  trav- 
eler who  passes  through  our  city,  every 
shipper  who  wishes  to  deliver  or  receive 
the  vast  array  of  commodities  which 
pass  through  this  port  of  the  air.  It 
adds  substantially  to  the  wealth  and 
strength  of  this  whole  Nation.  A  similar 
statement  can  be  made  for  airport  fa- 
cilities everywhere.  Accepting  this  fact. 
the  Congress  has  wisely  adopted  legisla- 
tion over  the  years  creating  a  partner- 
ship between  local  governments  and  the 
Federal  Government,  so  that  each  may 
pay  a  reasonable  share  of  the  .substan- 
tial cost  of  such  terminals.  Our  city 
has,  to  some  degree,  been  benefited  by 
this   program. 

But  anyone  familiar  with  the  severe 
strain  on  the  tax  base  of  the  large 
American  city  knows  that  it  takes  sound, 
detailed  and  long-range  planning  for 
cities  to  equip  themselves  with  their 
portion  of  the  matching  funds  for  tlie 
program.  To  suppose  that  a  city  could 
accomplish  such  a  feat  on  a  year-to- 
year  basis  is  folly.  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  if  the  city  as  one  partojer 
must  make  long-range  plans  and  firm 
commitments,  the  Federal  Government's 
plans  must  be  equally  long  ran^e  and 
firm  if  the  two  partners  are  to  be  able 
to  work  together  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively. 

The  American  taxpayer,  v.hether  he 
is  paying  city  taxes,  State  taxes,  or  Fed- 
eral taxes,  is  acutely  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  great  demands  at  every 
level  which  must  be  met  and  which.  I 
am  certain,  he  is  willing  to  meet. 

But  these  demands  place  upon  the 
legislator  the  highest  responsibility  for 
efficiency  in  these  expenditures.  Btor 
one-half  of  this  city-Federal  partner- 
ship to  refuse  to  make  firm  commitments 
for  periods  longer  than  1  year  makes 
no  sense  to  those  re.sponsible  for  the 
municipal  portion  of  the  financing,  and 
I  must  say  it  makes  no  sense  to  me.  i  I 
respectfully  submit  that  firm,  long-range 
commitments  from  both  local  and  Fed- 
eral Government  are  a  necessity  for  an 
efficient  program.  For  this  reason  I 
shall  vote  "no." 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris]. 


September  13 

Mr.  HARRIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 

I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
The   question    was   taken;    and   < 

were — yeas  398,   nays  4 

as  follows 


_   there 

not  voting  34. 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Addonlzlo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Alford 

Alger 

Andersen. 

Minn. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
.trends 
.\8h  brook 
Ashmore 
A.'^plnall 
Auchliiclosa 
Avery 
Avres 
Bailey 
Baiter 
Baldwin 
Karlng 
Barrett 
Barry 
Baas,  N.H. 
Bass,  Tenn. 
Bates 
Battln 
Becker 
Eeckworth 
Beermann 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett.  Pla. 
Bennett,  Mich. 
Berrv 
Belts 
Blatnlk 
Blltch 
Boggs 
Eolaud 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bow 
Boykin 
Bradenias 
Brny 
Breeding 
Brewster 
Bromwell 
Brooks.  Tex. 
Broomfleld 
BroyhlU 
Kruce 
Burke.  Ky. 
Burke,  Mass. 
nurleson 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cahlll 
Cannon 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederbcrg 
c:el]er 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Chlperfleld 
Church 
ClaT.cy 
Clark 
Coad 
Cohelan 
CoUier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cook 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curt  In 
Curtis.  Mass. 
Curtis,  Mo. 
Daddarto 
Daniels 
Davis, 

James  C. 
Davis,  John  W. 
Davis,  Tenn. 
r>;>v.  -on 
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YEAS— 398 

Delaney 

Dent 

DentoQ 

Derounlan 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dlgg.s 

DingeU 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

Uurno 

Dwyer 

Edxnondson 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Fallon 

F.irbstein 

Faacell 

Felghaa 

Fenlon 

F.ndley 

Flnnegan 

Pino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frazier 

Frellngliuysen 

F*r;edel 

Fulton 

GaUagher 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Gathings 

Gavin 

Glalmo 

UUberi 

Olenn 

GoodeM 

Goodllng 

Granahaa 

Grant 

Gray 

Grlffln 

Onffiths 

Gross 

Gubser 

Hagau.  Ga 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hiley 

Halleck 

Ilalpern 

Hanson 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison.  Va. 

Harrison,  Wyo 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Hi'irvey,  Mich. 

Hnys 

Healey 

Hechler 

HemphUl 

Henderson 

Herlon« 

Hiestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  HI. 

Hofiman,  Mlcb 

Houaeld 

Holland 

Holtzraan 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddiestou 

Hull 

Ichord,  Mo. 

Ikard,  Tex. 

Inouye 

Jannan 

Jennings 

Jensen 


Jorlson 

Johanst-n 

Jchiwon.  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jone.s,  Ala 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

KMtenmeler 

Kearns 

Kee 

Keith 

K.Uy 

Keob'h 

Kilburn 

KUday 

KUgore 

King.  Calif. 

King,  N  Y. 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

K.tchin 

Kluczytiskl 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kowul^kt 

Kunkei 

Kyi 

L.Tlrd 

L  indruin 

I^nc 

Langen 

L.uta 

Loiinon 

Liesin^kl 

Libonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

Mcculloch 

MrDonough 

McIX'WeU 

Mr  Fa  11 

Mc  In  lire 

McMiUnn 

MrSwecn 

McVey 

Mucdonald 

^;ar<lrcgor 

Mack 

Madden 

MHgliUbOU 

M^ihon 

Mallliard 

Marshall 

Murtln.  Masa. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

M.ison 

Mathia-s 

M.aitiewB 

M.iy 

Meader 

Merrow 

Michel 

MUlcr.  Clem 

Miller. 

George  P. 
MUler.  N  Y. 
MUlUen 
Minshall 
Moeller 
Mouagan 
Moutoya 
Moore 
Moorrhead, 

Ohio 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Mkjrgan 
Morri.s 
Mor«e 
Mosher 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nelson 
Nix 

Norblad 
Norreil 
Nygaard 
OBrlen.  111. 
O  Brien,  N.Y. 
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OHarn    111 

O  Hara    Mich 

O  Konskl 

Olscn 

O  Nein 

Osmers 

Ostertaic 

Pa*onian 

Pal  man 

Pelly 

Perslns 

Peterson 

Pfoet 

PhUbin 

Pike 

Pilcher 

P.lUon 

Pimie 

Poage 

Poff 

Price 

Piicinski 

Quie 

Rains 

Randall 

R*y 

R^ere 

Rflfel 

Keuss 

Hhode«   ArU 

Rh.xles.  Pa 

Riehiman 

RlUy 

Rlverv.  .Maska 

Rivera   S  C 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roge.'-»  Coio 

Rogers.  Fla 

Rooney 


Boiling 
Corman 

.\ahley 

Brocks  La 

Brown 

Buckley 

Cooley 

Dague 

Dooley 

Evins 

PoKarty 

Garland 

Green.  Pa 

Hail 


Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

RoudebU4>h 

Rouah 

Rous.<ielot 

Rutherford 

Rviin 

St   George 

SAiitai.gt  lo 

Saund 

Savior 

Schadeberg 

Srhenck 

Scherer 

Schneebeli 

iSchweiker 

Schwengel 

St-ott 

Scranton 

Seely-Brown 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Slup.t  y 

Short 

Shnver 

Stba! 

Sikes 

Smith.  Cttlif 

bmith.  lowa 

Smith.  Ml^.- 

Smith,  Va 

i?  pence 

Spnii^er 

Stafford 

Steed 

Sttphei.s 

Siratton 

Stubbletield 

Sullivan 

NAYS— 4 

Green.  Oreg 


Taber 
Taylor 

Teague.  Ca'.il. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomaa 

Thompson   La 

Thompson    N  J 

Thompson.  Tei 

Thomson.  Wis. 

ThorntxTTv 

Toll 

Tillefson 

Trimble 

Turk 

Tupper 

Udall,  Ml. 'I.-  K 

UUmau 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandi 

Wallh.TUst-r 

Waiter 

WatU 

Weaver 

Wels 

Whallev 

Wharton 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wicker.vham 

W.dnall 

WlUlalliS 

Willis 

Wilson    Ind 

Wright 

Yate* 

Youn.;er 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


Si^k 


NOT  VOTING— 34 


Hebert 

John.'on   Calif 

Jones.  Mo 

Lankford 

McCormack 

Machrowicz 

Mill^ 

Morrison 

Moulder 

Powell 

Rabaut 

Robi.--c>u 


R:>gerF    Tex 

St   Germain 

S.ler 

Slack 

Staggers 

Vuison 

West  land 

Wilson   C-ilif 

Winstead 

Young 


So 
Til 

pairs 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 

land 


the  motion  was  agreed  to 
e   Clerk    announced    the   following 

Het)ert  with  Mr   Wilson  of  California 

Cooley  with  Mr    R<;>bison. 

Morrison  with  Mr   Hail 

Powell  with  Mr   Brown 

Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr   Dooley. 

St    Gemnaln  with  Mr    Slier 

Fogarty    with   Mr     Garland 

Bro<.>ks    of    Louisiana    with    Mr     West- 


The  result  of  the  vot^  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


AMENDING   THE   IMMIGR.ATION 
AND    NATIONALITY    ACT 

Mr  WALTER  Mr  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  'S. 
2237 1  to  permit  the  entry  of  certain 
eligible  alien  orphans,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 


The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Repobt  iH   Rett   No   1172) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
Rgrt-eing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
an.endments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2237)  to  permit  the  entry  of  certain  eligible 
alien  orphans,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows : 

TTiat  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  the  following  amend- 
men*  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following 

"That  section  lOlibi  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  i8  USC  1101)  Is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph  i6i 

■•  i6i  The  term  eligible  orphan"  means 
any  alien  child  vmder  the  age  of  fourteen  at 
the  time  at  which  the  visa  p>etuion  is  filed 
pursuant  to  section  205ibt  who  is  an  orphan 
because  of  the  death  or  disappearance  of 
both  parents,  or  because  of  abandonment,  or 
desertion  by.  or  separation  or  l'3ss  from,  both 
p-irentf  or  who  has  only  one  parent  due  to 
the  death  or  dlsAppearance  of.  abandonment. 
or  desertion  by  or  separ.'itlon  or  loss  from 
the  other  parent  and  the  remairimg  parent 
Is  Incapable  of  providing  care  for  such  orphan 
and  hai  In  ^Titliig  :rre\cicab!y  released  him 
for  emigration  and  adoption  • 

•Sec  2  Section  101(biili  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.SC  1101  > 
is  hereby  amended  by  adding  the  fiillowlng 

'■  'iF>  a  child  who  is  an  eligible  orphan, 
adopted  abroad  by  a  United  St.ntes  citizen 
and  spouse  or  coming  to  the  United  States 
for  adoption  by  a  United  States  citizen  and 
spouse  Provided.  That  no  natural  parent  or 
prior  adoptive  j^'arent  of  any  such  child  shall 
thereafter,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
this  Act  ■ 

Sec  3  lai  Section  205ib)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  (8  U  .=;  C  1155) 
is   hereby   amended    to   read    as   follows 

■"ibi  Any  citizen  of  the  L'nlted  States 
claiming  that  any  immigrant  is  his  spouse 
or  child  and  that  such  immigrant  Is  entitled 
to  a  nonquota  immigrant  status  under  sec- 
tion 101  (a)  i27m  Ai .  or  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  claiming  that  any  immigrant 
is  his  parent  or  unmarried  sen  or  unmarried 
d.iughter  and  that  such  Immigrant  is  en- 
titled to  a  quota  immigrant  statvis  under  sec- 
tion 203iaM2i  or  aiiy  alien  lawfully  ad- 
muted  for  permanent  residence  claiming  that 
any  immigrant  is  his  spc'Use  or  his  unmarried 
son  or  his  unmarried  daughter  and  that  such 
immigrant  is  entitled  to  a  quota  Immigrrant 
status  under  section  2u3  i  a  m  3  i  .  or  any  citizen 
of  the  United  Slates  claiming  that  any  im- 
migrant is  his  brother  or  sister  or  his  mar- 
ried son  or  his  married  daughter  and  that 
such  immigrant  is  entitled  to  a  preference 
under  section  203iaii4i  may  file  a  petition 
with  the  Attorney  General.  No  petition  for 
quota  Immigrant  status  or  a  preference  in 
behaJf  of  a  son  or  daughter  under  paragraph 
(2'.  i3i,  or  i4l  of  section  203iai  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General  unless  the 
p>etitioner  establishes  that  he  is  a  parent  .*s 
defined  in  section  101  ib  i  ^2)  of  tlie  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  of  the  alien  In  re- 
spect to  whom  the  petition  is  made,  except 
that  no  such  petition  shall  be  approved  If 
the  beneficiary  thereof  Is  an  alien  defined  In 
section  101 1  b  i  i  1  m  F  i  No  petition  for  non- 
quota Immigrant  status  In  behalf  of  a  child 
as  defined  In  section  101(b)  (l)(Fi  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General  unless  the 
petitioner  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Attorney  General  that  the  petitioner  and 


spouse  will  care  for  such  child  proi>erly  If 
he  is  admitted  to  the  United  States,  and 
(1)  in  the  case  of  a  child  adopted  abroad. 
that  the  petitioner  and  spouse  personally 
saw  and  observed  the  child  prior  to  or  during 
the  adoption  proceedings,  and  i  ii  '  In  the  case 
of  a  child  coming  to  the  United  States  for 
adoption  that  the  jsetitloner  and  spouse 
have  complied  with  the  preadoption  re- 
quirements If  any,  of  the  Stf.te  of  such 
child's  profxjsed  residence  Tt\e  petition 
shall  be  in  such  form  and  shall  contain  such 
information  and  be  supported  by  such  docu- 
mentary evidence  as  the  Attorney  General 
may  by  regulations  prescribe  The  petition 
sh.<i:i  be  made  under  oath  administered  by 
any  individual  having  authority  to  admin- 
ister oaths  If  executed  in  the  United  States 
but,  if  executed  outside  the  United  States. 
administered  by  an  immigration  officer  or 
a  consular  officer 

"lb  I  The  secorid  sentence  of  section 
205ici  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
•Act  1 8  use  1155  1  IS  hereby  amended  to 
read  Not  more  than  two  such  petitions  may 
bo  approved  for  one  petitioner  in  beh!\lf  of  a 
child  as  defined  m  section  101  (  b  i  ( 1  i  ( E  i  or 
iFi,  unless  necessary  to  prevent  the  separa- 
tion of  brothers  and  sisters  ' 

"Sec  4  The  first  sentence  of  section 
221  CI  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  1 8  use  1201  >  Is  hereby  amended  to 
read  An  Immigrant  visa  shall  be  valid  for 
such  period,  not  exceeding  four  months,  as 
shall  be  by  regulations  prescribed,  except 
that  any  visa  Issued  to  a  child  lawfully 
adopted  by  a  United  States  citizen  and 
spouse  while  such  citizen  is  serving  abroad 
in  the  United  States  Armed  Forces,  or  is  em- 
ployed abroad  bv  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, or  is  t*^mp>orarlly  abroad  on  business. 
shall  be  valid  until  such  time,  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  three  years,  as  the  adoptive 
Citizen  parent  returns  to  the  United  States 
m  due  course  of  his  service  employmen*,  or 
business  ' 

"Sec  5  fat  Title  I  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  .  8  U.S  C  1101  i  Is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  the  following: 

■      JVDICI.^L    review    OT    ORDERS    OF    DEPORT .*T10N 
AND    EXCLUSION 

Sec  106  lai  The  procedure  prescribed 
by  and  all  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  De- 
cember 29  1950  as  amended  (64  Stat  1129. 
68  Stat  961:  5  USC  1031  et  aeq  i.  shall 
apply  to.  and  shall  be  the  sole  and  exclusive 
procedure  for.  the  judicial  review  of  all  final 
orders  of  deportation  heretofore  or  here- 
after made  against  aliens  wnthln  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  administrative  proceed- 
ings under  section  242 1  b  i  of  this  Act  or  com- 
parable provisions  of  anv  prior  Act  except 
that— 

"ill  a  petition  for  review  may  be  filed 
not  later  than  six  months  from  the  date  of 
the  final  depKJrtation  order  or  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section,  whichever  is  the 
later 

"  ■(2»  the  venue  of  any  petition  for  review 
under  this  section  shall  be  In  the  judicial 
circuit  in  which  the  administrative  pro- 
ceedings before  a  special  Inquiry  officer  were 
conducted  In  whole  or  In  part,  or  In  the 
judicial  circuit  wherein  Is  the  residence,  he 
defined  In  this  Act.  of  the  petitioner,  but 
not  In  more  than  one  circuit: 

"'i3i  the  action  shall  be  brought  against 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
as  respondent  Service  of  the  petition  to 
review  shall  be  made  upKjn  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  and  upon  the  official 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  m  charge  of  the  Service  district  In 
which  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court 
IS  located  The  service  of  the  petition  for 
review  upon  such  official  of  the  Service  shall 
stay  the  deportation  of  the  alien  pending 
determination  of  the  petition  by  the  court, 
unless  the  court  otherwise  directs; 
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"'(4)  except  as  provided  In  clause  (B) 
of  paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection,  the 
petition  shall  be  determined  solely  upon  the 
administrative  record  upon  wliicli  the  de- 
portation order  Is  based  and  the  Attorney 
General's  nndings  of  fact,  if  supported  by 
reasonable,  substantial,  and  probative  evi- 
dence on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole, 
shall   be  conclusive; 

"'(b)  whenever  any  petitioner,  who  seeks 
review  of  an  order  under  this  section,  claims 
to  be  a  national  of  the  United  States  and 
makes  a  showing  that  his  claim  is  not  frivo- 
lous, the  court  shall  (A)  pass  upon  the  Issues 
presented  when  it  appears  from  the  pleadings 
and  afladavits  filed  by  the  parties  that  no 
genuine  issue  of  material  fact  is  presented; 
or  (B)  where  a  genuine  Issue  of  material 
fact  as  to  the  petitioner's  nationality  is  pre- 
sented, transfer  the  proceedings  to  a  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  where 
the  petitioner  has  his  residence  for  hearing 
de  novo  of  the  nationality  claim  and  deter- 
mination as  if  such  proceedings  were  origi- 
nally initiated  in  the  district  court  under 
the  provisions  of  section  2201  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  Any  such  petitioner 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  have  such  issue 
determined  under  section  360 (, a)  of  this  Act 
or  otherwise; 

"  '(6)  if  the  validity  of  a  deportation  order 
has  not  been  Judicially  determined,  its  va- 
lidity may  be  challenged  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding against  the  alien  for  violation  of 
subsection  (d)  or  (e)  of  section  242  of  this 
Act  only  by  separate  motion  for  judicial 
review  before  trial.  Such  motion  shall  be 
deternilned  by  the  court  without  a  jury  and 
before  the  trial  of  the  general  issue.  When- 
ever a  claim  to  United  States  nationality  is 
iT.iirfe  In  such  motion,  and  In  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  a  genuine  issue  of  material  fact 
as  to  the  alien's  nationality  Is  presented,  the 
court  shall  accord  him  a  hearing  de  novo 
on  the  nationality  claim  and  determine  that 
issue  as  If  proceedings  had  been  initiated 
under  the  provisions  of  section  2201  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code.  Any  such  alien 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  have  such  issue  de- 
termined under  section  360(a)  of  this  Act 
or  otherwise.  If  no  such  hearing  de  novo 
as  to  nationality  Is  conducted,  the  determi- 
nation shall  be  made  solely  upon  the  admin- 
istrative record  upon  which  the  deportation 
order  is  based  and  the  Attorney  General's 
findings  of  fact.  If  supported  by  reasonable, 
substantial  and  probative  evidence  on  the 
record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  con- 
clusive. If  the  deportation  order  is  held  in- 
valid, the  court  shall  dismiss  the  indictment 
and  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right 
to  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals  within 
thirty  days.  The  procedure  on  such  appeals 
shall  be  as  provided  in  the  Federal  rules  of 
criminal  procedure.  No  petition  for  review 
under  this  section  may  t)e  filed  by  any  alien 
during  the  pendency  of  a  criminal  proceed- 
ing against  such  alien  for  violation  of  sub- 
section (d)  or  (e)  of  section  242  of  this  Act; 

"  '(7)  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  the  Attorney  General  to 
defer  deportation  of  an  alien  after  the  is- 
suance of  a  deportation  order  because  of  the 
right  of  judicial  review  of  the  order  granted 
by  this  section,  or  to  relieve  any  alien  from 
compliance  with  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of 
section  242  of  this  Act.  Nothing  contained 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
clude the  Attorney  General  from  detaining 
or  continuing  to  detain  an  alien  or  from 
taking  him  into  custody  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  242  of  this  Act  at  any 
time  after  the  issuance  of  a  deportation 
order; 

"'(8i  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  print 
the  record  or  any  part  thereof,  or  the  brief?, 
and  the  court  shall  review  the  proceedings 
on  a  typewritten  record  and  on  typewritten 
briefs;  and 

"'(9)  any  alien  held  in  custody  pursuant 
to  an  order  of  deportation  may  obtain  Ju- 


dicial review  thereof  by  habeas  corpus  pro- 
ceedings. 

"'(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  any  alien  agairtst  whom  a 
final  order  of  exclusion  has  been  made  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  under  the  provisions  uf 
section  236  of  this  Act  or  comparable  pro- 
visions of  any  prior  Act  may  obtain  judicial 
review  of  such  order  by  habeas  corpus  pto- 
ceedings    and    not   otherwise. 

"(c)  An  order  of  deportation  or  of  ex- 
clusion shall  not  be  reviewed  by  any  court 
if  the  alien  has  not  exhausted  the  adnil.ii- 
istrative  remedies  available  to  hira  as  of 
right  under  the  immigration  laws  and  reg"a- 
latlons  or  if  he  has  departed  from  the 
United  States  after  the  issuance  of  the  Or- 
der. Every  petition  for  review  or  for  habeas 
corpus  shall  state  whether  the  validity  o.' 
the  order  has  been  uplield  iii  any  prior  jra- 
diclal  proceeding,  and.  if  so.  tlie  nature  and 
date  thereof,  and  the  court  in  which  su»  h 
proceeding  took  place.  No  petition  for  re- 
view or  for  habeas  corpus  shall  be  enter- 
tained if  the  validity  of  the  order  has  been 
previously  determined  in  any  civil  or  crimi- 
nal proceeding,  unless  the  petition  presents 
grounds  which  the  court  finds  could  not 
have  been  presented  in  such  prior  proceed- 
ing, or  the  court  finds  that  the  remedy  pro- 
vided by  such  prior  proceeding  was  in- 
adequate or  ineffective  to  test  the  validity 
of  the  order.' 

"(b)  This  section  shall  take  e.Tect  on  the 
thirtieth  day  after  its  approval  and,  nct- 
wltlistanding  tiie  provisions  of  any  oilier 
law,  including  section  405  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  shall  then  be  appli- 
cable to  all  administrative  proceedings  In- 
volving dep>ortation  or  exclusion  of  aliens 
notwitlistanding  (1)  that  tlie  person  in- 
volved entered  the  United  Slates  prior  lo  tlie 
effective  date  of  this  section  or  of  the  Imxtl- 
gration  and  Nationality  Act  or  (2)  that  the 
administrative  proceeding  w.is  commenced,  or 
conducted  prior  to  the  effective  di-te  of  tliis 
section  or  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  Any  judicial  proceeding  to  review 
an  order  of  deportation  which  Is  pendl.n;; 
unheard  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sectiKja 
(Other  than  a  habeas  corpus  or  criminal  pro- 
ceeding in  wliich  the  validity  of  the  deporta- 
tion order  has  been  challenged)  shall  be 
transferred  for  determination  in  accord;Jice 
with  this  section  to  the  court  of  appeals 
having  jurisdiction  to  entertain  a  potici'iu 
for  review  under  this  section.  Any  jucilci.a 
proceeding  to  review  an  order  of  exclusion 
which  is  pending  unheard  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  shall  be  expedited  in  the 
same  nianner  as  is  reqrilred  in  habe;^s  corpus. 
All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  with 
this  section  are,  to  the  extent  of  such  incon- 
sistency, repealed.  If  any  particular  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  or  the  application  thereof 
to  any  person  or  circumstance,  is  held  in- 
valid, the  remainder  of  this  section  and  tbe 
application  of  such  provision  to  otlier  per- 
sons or  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

'Sec.  6.  Section  222  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  i8  US  C  1202)  Is  hereby 
amended  by  deleting  from  subsection  (Ja) 
the  language  'race  and  ethnic  classlficatioaa:', 
and  by  deleting  from  subsection  (c)  the  lan- 
guage 'his  race  and  ethnic  classification:". 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  101(d)(1)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1101)  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately after  'December  31.  1946.'  the  fol- 
lowing; 'or  from  June  25,  1950,  to  Jul||  1, 
1955.'. 

"(b)  Section  101(d)(2)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  U  S.C.  1101)  is 
hereby  amended  (I )  by  striking  out  'iJnd 
(C)'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '(C)',  (Jnd 
(2)  by  inserting  immediately  after  'December 
31,  1946'  the  following:  ',  and  (D)   the  term 


"Korean    hostilities'"    relates    lo    the    period 
from  June  25,  1950.  to  July  1,  1955'. 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  329(a)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  (8  US  C  1440) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  December  31. 
1946,'  the  following:  'or  during  a  period  be- 
ginning June  25,  1950.  and  ending  July  1. 
1955,'. 

"(b)  Section  329(bM4)  of  the  In.ni.gra- 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act  (8  US  C.  1440 1  is 
hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  'Decem- 
ber 31,  1946,"  the  following:  'or  during  a 
period  begint  j  June  25,  1950,  and  ending 
July  1,  1955.'. 

"Sec  9.  Section  202 (e^  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1152)  is 
hereby  amended  to   read   as  follows: 

■■■(6)  After  the  determination  of  quotas 
has  been  made  as  provided  In  section  201. 
revision  of  the  quotas  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  cf  Com- 
merce, and  the  Attorney  General,  jointly. 
whenever  necessary,  to  provide  for  any 
change  of  boundaries  resulting  in  transfer 
of  territory  from  one  sovereign*  y  to  another. 
a  change  of  administrative  arrangements  of 
a  colony  or  other  dependent  area,  or  any 
other  political  change,  requiring  a  change 
in  the  list  of  quota  areas  or  of  the  territorial 
limits  thereof.  In  the  case  of  any  change 
in  the  territorial  limits  of  quota  areas,  not 
requiring  a  change  in  the  quotas  fur  sucii 
areas,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall,  upon  rec- 
ognition of  such  change,  issue  appropriate 
instructions  to  all  consular  offices  concern- 
ing the  change  in  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  quota  areas  involved.  Whenever  one  or 
more  colonies  or  other  component  or  de- 
pendent areas  overseas  from  the  governing 
covintry,  or  one  or  more  quota  areas  have 
been  subject  to  a  change  of  administrative 
arrangements,  a  change  of  boundaries,  or 
any  other  political  change,  the  annual  quota 
of  the  newly  established  (juota  area  or  the 
number  of  visas  authorized  to  be  issued  un- 
der section  202(c)(1).  notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  this  Act.  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  sum  total  of  quotas  In  effect 
or  number  of  visas  authorized  fur  the  area 
immediately  preceding  the  change  of  ad- 
ministrative arrangements,  change  of  bound- 
aries, or  other  political  change.' 

"Sec.  10.  Section  205(c)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  1 8  U  .'^  C  1155)  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence:  'Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
no  petition  shall  be  a^aproved  if  the  alien 
previously  has  been  accorded  by  reason  of 
marriage  determined  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  have  l>een  entered  into  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evading    the   immigration    laws  - 

"'(1)  a  nonquota  status  under  section 
101(a)  (27)  (A)  as  the  spouse  of  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  or 

"'(2)  a  preference  quota  status  under 
section  203(a)(3)  as  the  spouse  of  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence  ' 

"Sec.  11.  Section  212(a)  (6i  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1182) 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(6)  Aliens  who  nre  afflicted  with  any 
dangerous  contagious  disease;'. 

"Sec.  12.  Section  212  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  US  C.  1182)  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  the  following 
additional  s\ibsection: 

"  (f)  Any  alien  afflicted  with  tuberculosis 
in  any  form  who  (A)  is  the  spouse  or  the 
unmarried  son  or  daughter,  or  the  minor  un- 
married lawfully  adopted  child,  of  a  United 
States  citizen,  or  of  an  alien  lawfully  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence,  or  of  an 
alien  who  has  been  issued  an  immigrant 
\1sa.  or  (B)  has  a  son  or  daughter  who  is  a 
United  States  citizen,  or  nn  alien  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence,  or  an 
alien  who  has  been  issued  an  Immigrant 
visa,  shall,  if  otherwise  admissible,  be  Issued 
a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  in  accordance  with 
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Buch  term5,  conditions,  and  controls,  if  any. 
including  the  giving  of  a  bond,  as  the  At- 
torney General,  in  his  discretion  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  may 
by  regulations  prescribe  ' 

"Sec  13  Section  212(aM9)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  (8  USC  1182) 
Is  hereby  amended  by  changing  the  semi- 
colon at  thp  end  to  a  perlfxi.  and  adding 
thereafter  the  foIlnwloL-  'Any  alien  who 
would  be  excludable  because  of  the  con- 
viction of  a  misdemeanor  classifiable  as  a 
petty  offense  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1(3)  of  title  18.  United  States  Ccxle.  by 
reason  of  the  puni.«hm'*nt  actually  imposed, 
or  wlio  would  be  excludable  as  one  who  ad- 
mius  the  commL-^slon  of  an  offense  that  is 
classifiable  sls  a  misdemeanor  under  tlie  pro- 
visions of  section  1(2)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  by  reason  of  the  punishment 
which  might  have  been  imjxMsed  upon  him, 
may  be  granted  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the 
United  States  if  otherwise  admissible:  Pro- 
fidfd,  That  the  alien  has  committed  only 
one  such  offense,  or  admits  the  commis- 
sion of  acts  which  constitute  tlie  essential 
elements  of  only   one  such   offense 

"Sec.  14.  Section  212  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U  S  C.  1182)  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  the  following  additional 
subsection  : 

"■(g)  Any  alien,  who  Is  excludable  from 
the  United  States  under  paragraphs  (9), 
(10).  or  (12)  of  this  section,  who  (A)  Is 
the  spouse  or  child,  Including  a  minor  un- 
married adopted  child,  of  a  United  Stxites 
citizen,  or  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence,  or  (B)  has  a  son  or 
daughter  who  is  a  United  Stnte.^  citizen  or 
an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence,  shall,  if  otherwise  admi.^sible  be 
Issued  a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United 
states  for  permanent  residence  <  1 )  if  it  shall 
be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Attorney  General  that  (A)  the  alien's  exclu- 
sion would  result  in  extreme  hardship  to  the 
United  folates  citizen  or  lawfully  resident 
spouse,  j)arent,  or  son  or  daughter  of  such 
alien,  and  (B)  the  admission  to  the  United 
States  of  such  alien  would  not  be  contrary 
to  the  national  welfare,  safety,  or  security 
of  the  United  States;  and  (2)  If  the  Attorney 
General,  in  his  discretion,  and  pursuant  to 
such  terms,  conditions,  and  procedures  as 
he  may  by  regulations  prescribe,  has  con- 
sented to  the  alien's  applying  or  reapply- 
ing for  a  visa  and  for  admission  to  the 
United  states. ' 

"Sec.  15.  Section  212  cf  the  Immigration 
and  NaUonality  Act  (8  U5.C  1182)  Is  here- 
by amende<l  by  adding  the  following  addi- 
tional subsection- 

"  ih)  Any  alien  who  is  the  spouse,  parent, 
or  child  of  a  United  States  citizen  or  of  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence and  who  is  excludable  because  ( 1 1  he 
seeks,  has  sought  to  procure,  or  has  pro- 
cured, a  visa  or  other  documentation,  or 
entry  into  the  United  States,  by  fraud  or 
misrepresentation,  or  (2)  he  admits  the 
commission  of  f>erjury  in  connection  there- 
with, may  be  granted  a  visa  and  admitted  to 
the  United  St:ite8  for  permanent  residence. 
If  otherwise  admissible,  if  the  .^ttorney  Gen- 
eral In  his  discretion  has  consented  to  the 
alien's  applying  or  reapplying  for  a  visa  and 
for  admission  to  the  United  States  ' 

"Sec.  16.  Section  241  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  V&Q  1251)  Is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  the  following: 

"'(f»  The  provisions  of  this  section  relat- 
ing to  the  deporti^tion  of  aliens  within  the 
United  SUtes  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
excludable  at  the  time  of  entry  as  aliens  who 
have  sought  to  procure,  or  have  procured 
visas  or  other  documentation,  or  entry  Into 
the  United  States  by  fraud  or  misrepresenta- 
tion Shall  not  apply   to  an  alien  otherwise 


admissible  at  the  time  of  entry  who  is  the 
spouse,  parent,  or  a  child  of  a  United  States 
citizen  or  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence.' 

"SBC.  17.  Section  310  of  the  Inimigratlon 
and  Nationality  Act  i8  US  C  1421  i  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  the  following  additional 
subsection : 

"•(C)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  405(a).  any  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion filed  on  or  after  tlie  enactment  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  heard  and  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
title." 

"Sec.  18.  (a)  Section  340(a)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  .Act  i66  Stat.  260:  8 
use  1451 1  a)  )  is  hereby  amended  by  insert- 
ing, following  the  language  that  such  order 
and  certificate  cf  naturalization"  the  lan- 
gunge  'were  lUeeally  procured  or'. 

"lb)  Section  340(b)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (66  Stat  260;  8  USC. 
1451  lb))  is  hereby  aniended  by  inserting, 
immediately  preceding  the  word  'procured', 
the  language  'illegally  procured  or' 

"Sec  19  Section  349  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Art  i8  USC.  1481  i  is  here- 
by amended  by  adding  the  following  sub- 
section : 

"'(C)  Whenever  the  loss  of  United  States 
nationality  is  put  In  issue  in  any  action  or 
proceeding  commenced  on  or  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  subsection  under,  or  by 
virtue  of.  the  provisions  of  this  or  any  other 
Act,  the  bvirden  shall  be  upon  the  person  or 
piaty  claiming  th.^.t  such  loss  occurred,  to 
establish  such  claim  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  subsection  (b).  any  person  wlio  commius 
or  perform.s.  or  who  has  committed  or  p>er- 
formed.  any  act  of  expatriation  under  the 
provisions  of  this  or  any  other  Act  sh.Hl!  be 
presumed  to  have  df^ne  so  voluntarily,  but 
such  presumption  may  be  rebutted  upin  a 
showing,  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence, that  the  act  or  acts  committed  or 
performed  were  not  done  voluntarily." 

"Sec  20  Section  354(4)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  USC  I486)  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(4)  who  has  attained  the  age  of  sixty 
years,  and  has  had  a  residence  uutside  of 
the  United  States  and  its  outlying  posses- 
sl  ins  for  not  less  than  ten  years,  during  all 
of  which  period  he  has  been  engaged  in  an 
occupation  of  the  type  designated  in  para- 
prarhs  (1).  (2).  or  i4)  of  section  353.  or 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  section,  and  who  is 
in  bona  fide  retirement  from  such  occupa- 
tion; or  who  is  the  spouse  or  child  of  the 
national  described  In  this  paragraph  and 
who  has  his  residence  abroad  for  the  purp'^se 
of  being  with  such  American  citizen  spoure 
or  parent;  or'. 

"Sec.  21.  The  language  'ch.mteh  a — issv- 

ANCE    ON    ENTRY    DOCl-MENTS"    Of    the    table    Of 

contents  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"    CHAPTER  3 — IS6UANCX  OE    ENTRY   DOCUMENTS 

"Sec  22  (a»  The  title  preceding  section 
212  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
as  amended,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

"  "GrNERAL  CLASSES  OF  ALIENS  INELIGIBLE  TO 
RECEIVr  VISAS  AND  EXCLUDEID  FPOM  ADMIS- 
SION;  WAIVERS  OF  INADMISSIBILITT' 

"(b)  TTie  title  preceding  section  329  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  "NATr-RALIZATION  THROUGH  ACTIVK-DUTT 

SERVICE  IN   ARMED  FORCES  DURING   WORLD   WAR 
1   OR   WORLD   WAR   11   OR  THE   KOREAN  HOSTILI- 
TIES' 
"Sec  23    (a)  The  table  of  contents  (TITLE 

I— GENER.^L1    of  the  Immigration   and  Na- 

tlonaUty  Act  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding 

the  following; 


"  "Sec    106    Judicial  review  of  orders  of  de- 
portation and  exclusion." 

"(b)   Section  212  of  the  table  of  contents 
of    the   Immierat!    n    and   Nationality   Act   is 
hereby   amended    to    read    as    follows: 
"  'Sec,  212    General  classes  of  aliens  Ineligi- 
ble to  receive  visas  and  exclud- 
ed from  admission;  waivers  of 
inadmissibility 
"(c)    Section  329   of  the   table  of  contents 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'    Sec.  329.  Natviraiization     through    active- 

d'Lity    service    in    Armed   Forces 

during  World  War   I  or  World 

War  II  or   the  Korean    liosiili- 

tles." 

"Sec.  24    (a)    The  following   Acts  and   all 

amendments   thereto  and  parts  of  Acts  and 

all   amendments   thereto  are  repealed: 

"il)  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  September  3. 
1954    (68   Stat     1145:    8   USC.   1182ai: 

"i2)    Section   4   of    the    .^ct    of   September 

11.    1957    (71    Stat.   639-640;    8   U.S  C.    1205 1; 

"(3)    Sections   5,  6.  and   7  of   the   Act  of 

September    11.    1957     (71    Stat.    640-641;     8 

U.SC.  1182b;   8  U.S  C    1182c,   8  U.S.C.  1251a  i; 

"i4)  Section  15  of  the  Act  of  .September  11. 

1957  C'l  SUt.  643  644,   50  U.S.C.  App    1971a. 
note) ; 

"(5)  Sections  9  and  12  of  the  hex.  of  Sep- 
tember 11.  1957  (71  Stat.  641-^42;  8  U.S.C. 
1255a;  6  U.S.C.  1153.  note); 

•■(6)    Section    2   of   the    Act    of   August   21. 

1958  (72   Stat.   699.    8   U.SC.    1255;    8   U.S.C. 
1153.  note) ; 

"(7)  Sections  4  and  6  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 22,  1959  (73  SUt.  644-645;  8  U.S.C. 
1153.  note)  . 

•'(b)  Paragraphs  (4).  (51,  (6),  and  i7)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  take  ef- 
fect upon  the  expirf.tion  of  the  one  hundred 
and  eightieth  day  immediately  following  the 
d.ite  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"Sec  25.  (a)  Any  alien  eligible  for  a  quota 
immigrant  status  under  the  provisions  of 
section  203ia)  i  2  t  or  i  3  )  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  on  the  basis  of  a  peti- 
tion filed  with  the  .Attorney  General  prior  to 
July  1.  1961,  shall  be  held  to  be  a  non- 
quota immigrant  and.  if  otherwise  admissible 
under  the  provisions  of  that  .\ct,  shall  be 
lr;sued  a  nonquota  immigrant  visa:  Provided. 
That,  upon  his  application  for  an  immigrant 
Msa,  and  for  admission  to  the  United  States, 
the  alien  Is  found  to  have  retained  his  rela- 
tionship to  the  petitioner,  and  status,  as 
established  in  the  approved  petition. 

"(b)  At  any  time  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  day  im- 
modiateiy  following  the  enactment  of  this 
.^ct  a  special  nonquota  Immigrant  visa  may 
be  Issued  to  an  eligible  orphan  as  defined  In 
Eectloii  4  of  the  Act  of  September  11,  1957, 
as  amended  (8  U.SC.  1205;  71  Stat  639. 
73  Stat.  490.  74  Stat  505).  if  a  visa  petition 
filed  m  behalf  of  such  eligible  orphan  was 
( A )  approved  by  the  Attorney  General  prior 
to  September  30,  1961.  or  i  B  i  pending  before 
the  Attorney  General  prior  to  September  30. 
1961.  and  the  .Attorney  General  approves  such 
petition.  " 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  title  of  the  bill  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows:   "An  Act  to  amend  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act;  and  for  other 
purposes. ■" 

Francis  E  Walter. 
Michael   A.   Fiighan, 
Prank  Chelf. 
Richard  H  Poff. 
Arch  A.  Moore.  Jr.. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

James  O  Eastland, 
Olin  D  Johnston. 
John  L   McClellan, 
Sam  J  Ervin.  Jr  . 
Everett  M.  Dirksek, 
HnuM  Fong. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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Statxmknt 

me  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendmenta  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2237)  to  permit 
the  entry  of  certain  eligible  alien  orphans, 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

The  language  of  the  legislation  agreed 
to  differs  from  the  language  of  the  House 
amendment  to  S.  2237  in  the  following  tech- 
nical  respects: 

1.  It  is  proposed  in  section  3(a)  that  im- 
migration officers  as  well  as  consular  offi- 
cers may  administer  the  oaths  in  connection 
with  a  petition. 

2.  In  section  5(a)  and  section  21  the  title 
of  the  new  section  106  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  was  amended  to  con- 
form with  the  provisions  of  the  said  section 
106,  to  read: 

"judicial   review   op  orders   of   deportation 
and  exclusion" 

3.  In  section  24(b)  a  provision  regarding 
the  deferred  repeal  of  section  15  of  the  act 
of  September  11.  1957,  was  agreed  to. 

4.  In  section  25  the  dates  of  June  30, 
1961,  were  changed  to  July  1,  1961  and  Sep- 
tember 30,  1961,  respectively,  so  as  to  facili- 
tate the  pr(x;essing  of  pending  applications 
filed  with,  or  approved  by,  the  Attorney 
General. 

Francis  E.  Walter, 
Michael    A.    Feighan. 
Frank  Chelf, 
Richard  H.  Poft. 
Arch    A.    Moore,    Jr.. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The    SPEAKER     pro     tempore.     The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to, 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXPANDING  THE  SALINE  WATER 
CONVERSION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  7916)  to  expand  and  extend  the 
saline  water  conversion  program  being 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
briefly  explain  what  happened  in  con- 
ference? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  to  me  I  shall  be  pleased  to. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
were  able  to  get  the  conferees  to  stay 
very  close  tt  the  language  of  the  House 
bill.  We  did  accept  the  amendment 
that  had  to  do  with  patents  which  is 
.similar  to  a  provision  heretofore  adopted 
in  the  coal  research  legislation. 

The  Senate  provided  $100  million  for 
a  10-year  program.  The  House  pro- 
vided $50  million  for  a  5-year  program. 
The  committee  on  conference  compro- 
mised on  a  6-year  program  with  a  $75 
million  appropriation  to  be  used  for  a 
basic  and  applied  research  program. 

None  of  this  money  is  to  be  used  for 
demonstration  plans.    The  Department 


will  have  to  come  back  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  if  they  desire  any 
new  demonstration  plants. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report   iH    Rf;pT.  No.  1158) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  lo  the  bill  (S.R 
7916)  to  expand  and  extend  the  saline  water 
conversion  program  being  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  having  met.  ivlter 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  Uevi  of  the  language  inserted  by 
the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  following: 
"That  the  Act  of  July  3,  1952  (66  Stat.  328). 
as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1951-1958).  is  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•  Section  1.  In  view  of  the  increasing 
shortage  of  tisable  surface  and  ground  water 
in  many  parts  of  the  Nation  and  the  im- 
portance of  finding  new  sources  of  supply  to 
meet  its  present  and  future  water  needs,  It 
is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  provide  for 
the  development  of  practicable  low-cost 
means  for  the  large-scale  production  of 
water  of  a  quality  suitable  for  municipal, 
industrial,  agricultural,  and  other  beneficial 
consumptive  uses  froxn  saline  water,  and  for 
studies  and  research  related  thereto.  As 
used  in  this  Act.  the  term  "saline  water"  In- 
cludes sea  water,  brackish  water,  and  other 
mineralized  or  chemically  chaiged  water. 
a:-.d  the  term  "United  States"  extends  U) 
and  infludes  the  District  of  CoKimbia.  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

"  "Sec.  2.  la  order  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall — 

"(a)  conduct,  encourage,  and  prorOwte 
fundamental  scientific  research  and  basic 
studies  to  develop  the  best  and  most  eco- 
nomical processes  and  methods  for  convert- 
ing saline  water  Into  water  suitable  for  bene- 
ficial consumptive  purposes; 

"■(b)  conduct  engineering  research  and 
technical  development  work  to  determine, 
by  laboratory  and  pilot  plant  testing,  the 
results  of  the  research  and  studies  aforesaid 
In  order  to  develop  processes  and  plant  de- 
signs to  the  point  where  they  can  be  demon- 
strated on  a  large  and  practical  scale; 

"'(c)  recommend  to  the  Congress  from 
time  to  time  authorization  for  construction 
and  operation,  or  for  participation  In  the 
construction  and  operation,  of  a  demonstra- 
tion plant  for  any  process  which  he  deter- 
mines, on  the  basis  of  subsections  la)  and 
(ta)  above,  has  great  promise  of  accomplish- 
ing the  purposes  of  this  Act,  such  recommen- 
dation to  be  accompanied  by  a  report  on  the 
size,  location,  and  cost  of  the  proposed  plunt 
and  the  engineering  and  economic  details 
with   respect   thereto; 

"  '(d)  study  methods  for  the  reco^'ery 
and  marketing  of  commercially  valuable  by- 
products resulting  from  the  conversion  of 
saline  water;  and 

"  '(e)  undertake  economic  studies  and 
surveys  to  determine  present  and  prospec- 
tive costs  of  producing  water  for  beneficial 
consumptive  purposes  In  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  by  the  leading  saline  water 
processes  as  compared  with  other  standard 
methods. 

"  'Sec.  3.  In  carrying  out  his  functions 
under  section  2  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
may — 


"(a)  acquire  the  services  of  chemists, 
physicists,  engineers,  and  other  personnel 
by  contract   or  otherwise, 

"•(b)  enter  into  contracts  with  educa- 
tional Institutions,  scientific  organizations, 
and  Industrial  and  engineering  firms; 

"(C)    make  research   and  training  grants, 

•••(d)  utilize  the  facilities  of  Federal 
scientific    laboratories; 

'••(e)  establish  and  operate  necessary 
facilities  and  test  sites  at  which  to  carry  on 
the  continuous  research,  testing,  develop- 
ment, and  programing  necessary  to  effec- 
tuate  the   purpK>ses   of   this   Act; 

"■(f(  acquire  secret  processes,  technical 
data,  inventions,  patent  applications,  patents, 
licenses,  land  and  Interests  In  land  (Includ- 
ing water  rights),  plants  and  facilities,  and 
other  property  or  rights  by  purchase,  license, 
lease,   or   donation; 

"'(g)  assemble  and  maintain  pertinent 
and  current  scientific  literature,  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign,  and  Issue  bibliographical 
data  with  respect  thereto: 

"  '(h)  cause  on-site  inspections  to  be  made 
of  promising  projects,  domestic  and  foreign, 
and.  in  the  case  of  projects  located  In  the 
United  States,  cooperate  and  participate  In 
their  development  In  Instances  in  which 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  will  be  served 
thereby; 

"•(1)  foster  and  participate  In  regional, 
national,  and  international  conferences  re- 
lating to  saline  water  conversion: 

"'(j)  coordinate,  correlate,  and  publish 
Information  with  a  view  to  advancing  the 
development  of  low-cost  saline  water  con- 
version projects;  and 

"  '(k)  cooperate  with  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  with  State  and  local 
departments,  agencies,  and  instrumeulall- 
ties.  and  with  interested  persons,  tirnis,  in- 
stitutions, and  organizations 

'  Sec  4  (a)  Research  and  development 
activities  undertaken  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  coordinated  or  conducted  Jointly  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  Uj  the  end  that  de- 
velopments under  this  Act  which  are  pri- 
marily of  a  civil  nature  will  contribute  to 
the  defen.se  of  the  Nation  and  that  develop- 
ments which  are  primarily  of  a  military  na- 
ture will,  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent 
compatible  with  military  and  security  re- 
quirements, be  available  to  advance  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  lo  strengthen  the  civil 
economy  of  the  Nation.  The  fullest  coop- 
eration by  and  with  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare,  the  Department  of  State,  and 
other  concerned  agencies  shall  also  be  carried 
out  In  the  Interest  of  achieving  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act. 

"'(b)  All  research  vtithln  the  United 
States  contracted  for,  sponsored,  cospyon- 
sored.  or  authorized  under  authority  of  this 
Act.  shall  be  provided  for  In  svich  manner 
that  all  Information,  uses,  products,  proc- 
esses, patents,  and  other  developments  re- 
sulting from  such  research  developed  by 
Government  expenditure  will  (with  such 
exceptions  and  limitations.  If  any.  as  the 
Secretary  may  find  to  be  necessary  In  the 
Interest  of  national  defense)  be  available  to 
the  general  public  This  svibsectlon  shall 
not  be  so  construed  as  to  deprive  the  owner 
of  any  background  patent  relating  thereto 
of  such  rights  as  he  may  have  thereunder 

"  'Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  dispose  of 
water  and  byproducts  resulting  from  his  op- 
erations under  this  Act.  All  moneys  re- 
ceived from  dispositions  under  this  section 
shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts 

"'(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  alter  existing  law  with  respect  to 
the  ownership  and  control  of  water 

"  Sec  6.  The  Secretary  shall  make  reports 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  at  the 
beginning  of  each  regular  session  of  the 
action  taken  or  instituted  by  him  under  the 
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proTlslons  of  this  Act  and  of  prospective  ac- 
tion during  the  ensuing  year. 

■■  "Sec  7.  The  Secretary  ..f  the  Interior  may 
Issue  rules  and  regulations  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"  'Sec.  8  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  as  may  be  necessary,  but  not 
more  than  $73,000,000  in  all.  (a)  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  during  the 
fiscal  years  1962  to  1967.  inclusive;  (b)  to 
finance,  for  not  m^re  than  two  years  beyond 
the  end  of  said  period,  such  grants,  con- 
tracts, cooperative  agreements,  and  studies 
as  may  theretofore  have  been  undertaken 
pxirsuant  to  this  Act;  and  (c)  lo  finance,  fcr 
not  more  than  three  years  beyond  the  end 
of  said  period,  such  activities  as  are  required 
to  correlate,  coordinate,  and  round  cut  the 
results  of  studies  a;.d  research  undertaken 
pursu.\nt  to  this  Act:  Proridcd.  That  funds 
available  in  any  one  year  far  research  and 
development  may.  subject  lo  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  assure  that  such 
activities  are  conflstcnt  with  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States,  be 
expended  In  cooperation  with  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies  In  foreign  countries  In  the 
development  of  processes  useful  to  the  pro- 
gram In  the  United  St-itc5:  And  pro'.\dcd  fur- 
ther. That  every  such  contract  or  agreement 
made  with  any  public  or  private  agency  In  a 
foreign  country  shall  contain  provisions  ef- 
fective to  Insure  that  the  results  or  infor- 
mation developed  in  connection  therewith 
shall  l)€  available  without  cost  to  the  United 
States  for  the  use  of  the  United  States 
throughout  the  world  and  for  the  u^e  cf 
the  general  public  within  the  United  States." 

"Sec  2  Section  4  of  the  Joint  resolution 
of  September  2.  1958  (72  Stat  1707;  42  U5  C 
1958  (  d  ) ,  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  . 

"  'The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  this  Jolr.t  resolution  to  con- 
struct, operate  and  maintain  demonstration 
plants  shall  terminate  up>on  the  expiration 
of  twelve  years  after  the  date  on  which  this 
Joint  resolution  Is  approved  Upon  the  ex- 
piration of  a  period  deemed  adequate  for 
demonstration  purposes  for  each  plant,  but 
not  to  exceed  such  twelve-year  period,  the 
Secretary  shall  proceed  as  promptly  as  prac- 
ticable to  dispose  of  any  plants  so  construct- 
ed by  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  as  may 
otherwise  be  directed  by  Act  of  Congress. 
Upon  such  sale,  there  shall  be  returned  to  aiiy 
State  or  public  agency  which  has  contribut- 
ed financial  assistance  under  section  3  of 
this  joint  resolution  a  proper  share  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  sale  ' 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

w.'vtne  n    aspin.mj., 
Leo  W   O  Bsuln. 

W.MTER  RoCEEfc 

John  P  S.^tl'  r. 

Craig  Hosmer. 
Managers  on  the  Part  c/  the  House. 

Henry  M   Jackson, 

Alan  Biblf 

John  A  Carroll. 

Thomas  H  Kuchei,, 

Gordon  Allott. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Stmtmfnt 

Tlie  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR  7916)  to  expand 
and  extend  the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
pram  being  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  submit  the  followlne  statement 
in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  and  recommended  In  the  ac- 
companying conference  repxjrt: 

The  conference  committee  accepted  for 
the  most  part  the  language  of  the  House- 
passed  bill. 

The  conference  committee  acrreed  with 
the    House    position    that    Federal    construc- 


tion and  operation  of  demonstration  plants 
or  participation  In  the  construction  and 
operation  of  demonstration  p'an^s  should 
be  authorized  In  separate  leeislati. :n  as  the 
need  develops  and  upon  a  determination  of 
justification  by  Uie  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  recumniendaiijn  to  the  Congress. 
On  the  basis  of  this  a^jreement  the  Hou^e 
language  providing  for  this  pr^X'eaure  was 
adopted  In  ileu  of  titles  II  and  III  In  the 
Senate-passed  bill. 

With  respect  to  the  scope  and  life  of  an 
exiianded  research  and  development  pro- 
pram  the  conference  committee  agreed  upon 
a  celling  on  expenditures  of  $75  mUlion  for 
the  6-year  period  fiscal  year  1962  through 
fiscal  year  1P67.  This  compares  with  a  ceil- 
ing of  $50  million  for  a  5-year  program  in  the 
Hou£e-pasr»d  bUl  and  $100  million  for  a 
lO-year  procram  In  the  Senate-passed  blH. 
The  conference  committee  reaffirmed  the 
jxjsitlon  taken  by  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate committees  that  the  Department  should 
have  flexibility  In  the  use  of  these  funds 
and  that  no  year-by-ycar  limitation  Is  In- 
tended. 

The  conference  committee  adopted  lan- 
guage in  the  Senate-paired  till  relating  to 
patents  The  rrorislon  requires  that  all  in- 
formation, patents,  processes,  and  other  de- 
velopments resulting  from  Federal  expendi- 
tures under  this  pro-am  be  available  to  the 
eeneral  public.  An  exception  is  made  in 
those  cases  where  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  lrr.pos;tlon  of  this  requirement 
would  not  be  in  the  Interest  of  national 
defense 

The  tvTie  cf  prcr-m  needed  was  a  m'ltter 
discussed  by  the  conference  committee 
There  was  general  agreement  by  the  con- 
ferees that  the  most  pressing  need  at  this 
time.  In  order  to  attain  our  goaJ  of  truly 
low-cost  desalination,  is  a  prcgram  of  broad 
basic  research  to  supply  new  ideas  and  basic 
data  necessary  for  the  development  cf  new 
processes  While  the  legislation  does  net 
bre.ik  down  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  l>etween  basic  research  and 
applied  research  the  conference  committee 
agreed  that  emphasis  shculd  be  placed  upon 
basic  or  fundamental  research  and  that 
there  should  be  allocated  to  this  phase  of  the 
program  all  the  funds  that  can  be  efficiently 
and  effectively  used. 

In  connection  with  the  question  cf  hew 
far  a  process  could  be  carried  forward  under 
the  language  adopted  In  the  conference  re- 
port the  conference  committee  discussed 
the  definition  cf  a  pUct  plant.  In  this  leg- 
islation the  comm:ttee  is  thinking  of  a 
pilot  plant  as  the  device  or  facility  neces- 
sary to  prove  cut  on  a  process — to  detem..:.e 
whether  It  will  work  and  the  problems  in- 
volved. It  Is  ni't  intended  to  be  a  finished 
product  and  is  sub,'ected  to  various  tests  ar.d 
ftirther  experimentation  In  order  to  imprc.  e 
the  workability  or  solve  probienis  that  de- 
velop. In  addition  to  deierniiuinp  and  im- 
proving workability.  Its  piL'-pose  is  to  pro- 
duce technical  kr.cwkdpp  and  prcviide  the 
necessary  data  and  Ir.format!  n  fcr  demc^n- 
stration   plant  deslens 

With  res]->ect  to  demonstration  plant  pro- 
posals to  be  submitted  t-j  the  Congress  pur- 
suant ic  the  lanT'JaeP  ad  pted  In  the  con- 
ference repjrt  the  H.  use  conferees  want  to 
again  direct  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  tC'  the  general  guideliiies 
which  were  suggested  by  the  House  commit- 
tee for  use  In  examining  such  proposals. 

WATNt     N       ASPINALL, 

Leo  W    OBeiej*. 
■Walter   RoCEas. 
John  P.   Satlor. 
Craic  Hosmee. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Home. 

Mr  DADDARIO  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tiiere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  sliould  be  aware  that  certain  ef- 
forts are  tending  to  undermine  our  Fed- 
eral patent  sy^u^m — a  system  which  has 
been  one  cf  the  keystones  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system  for  170  years. 

This  is  being  done  by  a  legislative 
clause  with  which  the  Senate  has  been 
amending  research  and  development 
legislation  during  tiiC  pa^t  2  years.  It 
was  passed  m  the  Coal  Research  Act  of 
last  year.  This  year  it  has  been  placed 
m  the  Marine  Sciences  and  Research  Act, 
now  pending  befoie  ihe  House  commii- 
tec.  and  it  has  been  added  to  Uie  Saline 
Water  Conversion  Act.  the  conference 
version  of  which  is  before  \is. 

The  clause  is  not  the  result  of  recom- 
mendations on  the  part  cf  the  Judiciary 
Commuiees  of  the  two  Houses.  It  stems 
rather  from  the  aciiviiies  cf  the  Senate 
.^ntimonopoiy  Subcommittee.  Here  is 
th.e  way  the  c'.aase  reads: 

All  research  within  the  United  States  con- 
tracted for.  Ep>onsored.  cosponsored,  or  au- 
thorized under  authority  of  this  act,  shall 
be  provided  for  in  such  manner  that  all  in- 
formation, lises.  products,  processes,  patents, 
and  other  developments  resul'.ir.g  from  such 
research  developed  by  Gcvernm.ent  expendi- 
ture will  (With  such  exceptlcns  and  Itmlf.- 
tions.  If  any.  as  the  Secretary  may  find  to  be 
necessary  m  the  interest  of  national  defense) 
be  available  to  the  general  public.  This  sub- 
section shall  net  be  construed  as  to  deprive 
the  owner  of  any  backgrcund  patent  relating 
thereto  of  such  righ:s  as  he  may  have  there- 
under. 

Slight  variations  exist,  depending  on 
the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

That  lancuape  ls  being  insisted  upon 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee, because  it  has  a  worthwiiiie  ob- 
icctive  and  appears  to  be  relatively  non- 
controversial.  11  has  been  slipping 
through  m  the  legislation  mentioned. 

To  my  mind,  however,  it  represents 
a  chipping  away  at  a  system  which  has 
been  extremely  valuable  to  America  for 
a  rood  many  years  I  do  not  make  this 
st.^tement  lightly,  i  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  and  presently  chair,  the  Patent 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  which  fcr  2 
years  has  been  investigating  the  merits 
of  Government  or  public  ownership  of 
inventions  produced  under  Federal 
space  research  contracts.  It  is  a  very 
complex  problem,  and  the  solution  to  it 
certainly  does  not  lie  m  a  piecemeal  ef- 
fort to  make  all  inventions  produced  in 
connection  with  Federal  research  free  to 
the  public  at  large. 

We  are  deluding  ourselves  if  we  gro  on 
.«fuch  an  assumption,  for  the  net  result 
IS  that  of  a  boomerang — we  only  hamper 
the  research  we  are  trying  to  buy.  At 
the  proper  time,  our  committee  will  make 
a  thorough  report  on  this  matter  to  the 
House. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that  the 
clause  under  discussion  is  unnecessary, 
unwise,  inadequately  drawn,  and  im- 
practical. Its  net  efTect  will  be  quite 
opposite  what  is  intended. 

It  is  unnecessary  because  in  all  its 
research  contracts  with  private  industry 
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the  Federal  Government  retains  a  right 
to  use,  make  or  have  made  any  inven- 
tion or  discovery  arising  therefrom — 
whether  patented  or  not.  This  right  is 
irrevocable  and  royalty-free.  It  is  all 
the  Federal  Government,  as  such,  can 
use.  The  commercial  application  of  the 
invention,  if  any,  cannot  be  exploited  by 
the  Government — so,  except  in  rare 
cases  where  the  national  welfare  or  se- 
curity is  involved,  or  where  the  Govern- 
ment has  initiated  and  paid  for  the  tech- 
nology involved  from  the  very  beginning, 
there  is  no  need  for  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion so  far  as  the  National  Government 
is  concerned. 

It  is  unwise  because  its  effect,  whether 
by  design  or  otherwise,  is  to  negate  the 
philosophy  and  methods  developed  by 
the  U.S.  Constitution  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  scientific  invention  and  the 
advancement  of  the  arts.  That  philos- 
ophy is  based  upon  the  proposition  that 
a  limited  monopoly  can  be  a  useful 
thing.  It  recognizes  certain  truths  of 
human  nature.  And  so,  in  exchange  for 
full  public  disclosure  of  the  details  of 
the  invention,  it  gives  the  inventor  the 
right  to  market  his  invention  exclu- 
sively for  a  limited  time.  The  legisla- 
tion I  am  discussing,  however,  demands 
the  contrary.  It  makes  the  invented 
concept  not  only  free  to  the  Govern- 
ment— which  is  as  it  should  be  when 
the  Government  helps  pay  for  the  devel- 
opment— but  free  to  the  general  public 
as  well.  Yet  so  far  as  the  constitutional 
concept  is  concerned,  the  fact  that  the 
Government  may  have  contributed  to 
the  development  of  a  good  scientific  idea 
by  supporting  it  with  research  funds, 
does  not  at  all  justify  taking  commercial 
rights  away  from  the  inventor. 

The  clause  is  further  unwise,  in  my 
judgment,  because  it  sets  precedents 
which  are  applicable  not  only  to  patents 
but  to  copyrights  as  well.  Most  of  our 
finest  writings,  scientific  and  otherwise, 
would  never  see  the  light  of  day  if  it 
were  not  for  the  copyright.  Are  we 
prepared  to  accept  the  notion  that  all 
knowledge  or  thoughts  developed  in 
part  through  Government  service  or 
sponsorship  cannot  be  copyrighted?  I 
doubt  it  very  much.  Yet  if  we  set  such 
a  precedent  in  regard  to  patents,  the 
day  may  not  be  far  away  when  the  same 
thing  will  be  inflexibly  required  from 
copyrights. 

The  clause  is  inadequately  drawn  for 
several  reasons.  It  permits  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  involved  to  make 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  free 
public  availability  in  the  interests  of 
national  defense.  Such  matters  are  al- 
ready handled  by  statute — by  the  Inven- 
tions Secrecy  Act  in  regard  to  patent 
application  cases — by  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  in  regard  to  information, 
processes,  and  so  forth,  which  are  highly 
classified.  The  use  of  the  phrase  thus 
appears,  at  best,  to  be  redundant.  More 
important  is  the  inclusion  of  the  word 
•products"  as  one  of  the  items  which, 
if  developed  under  the  research  con- 
tract, must  be  made  available  to  the 
public.  Now,  under  the  terms  of  a  Gov- 
ernment research  contract  any  proto- 
types or  products  developed  are  the 
property  of  the  United  States.    How  to 


make  such  products  fully  and  freely 
available  to  the  general  public  is  a  mys- 
tery. It  would  appear  to  be  physically 
impossible.  More  than  that,  making 
products  available  to  the  general  public 
is  not  and  never  has  been  a  function 
of  the  Federal  Government.  If  the  in- 
tent is  to  assure  that  commercial  prod- 
ucts are  made  available  to  all  manu- 
facturers without  royalty  payments,  then 
we  are  imposing  a  system  of  patent  dedi- 
cation or  compulsory  licensing — and  I 
submit  that  this  should  not  be  done  in 
any  legislation  without  full  debate  by 
the  House. 

The  clause  is  impractical  since  it  will 
not  have  the  effect  which  is  intended.  It 
will  not  result  in  moie.  better,  and 
cheaper  products  being  made  available  to 
the  general  public. 

The  research  done  by  our  .'subcom- 
mittee proves  this  beyond  doubt.  But. 
worse  than  that,  it  is  very  likely  to  ham- 
string or  at  least  retard  the  very  re- 
search it  is  designed  to  promote.  This 
seems  particularly  true  in  refjard  to  the 
Saline  Water  Act.  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  National 
Saline  Water  Conference  held  in  July 
at  Woods  Hole.  Mass.,  brought  out  very 
clearly  the  urgent  need  for  more  basic 
research  in  this  area.  Recommenda- 
tions have  been  made  by  the  experts  for 
$5  million  a  year  to  be  used  .solely  for 
basic  research  as  distinguished  from  ap- 
plied research  and  development.  Real 
scientific  breakthroughs  are  essential. 
Is  it  likely  that  any  segment  of  private 
enterprise  will  devote  its  best  efforts  to 
evolve  such  breakthroughs  when,  first. 
the  potential  commercial  market  is  so 
great:  second,  it  cannot  depend  on 
background  patents  to  sustain  its  posi- 
tion in  the  marketplace;  and  third,  it 
must  make  its  findings  free  for  its  com- 
petitors to  use?    I  think  not. 

Let  me  repeat  that  what  we  are  asked 
to  do  is  far  too  serious  a  matter  to  be 
legislated  lightly.  This  body  has  never 
had  the  opportunity  to  examine  the  pro- 
posed legislation  or  debate  it.  It  should 
not  take  the  risk  of  damaging  our  te.sted 
patent  system  with  its  eyes  closed,  which 
is  what  we  will  be  doing  if  we  continue 
to  permit  these  amendments  to  be 
tacked  onto  otherwise  needed  legisla- 
tion. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  pat- 
ent clause  has,  in  no  case  that  I  am 
aware  of,  been  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration. Certainly  it  was  not  requested 
in  regard  to  the  Saline  Water  Conver- 
sion Act  this  year.  It  has  simply  been 
tacked  on  and,  apparently,  with  very 
little  discussion.  I  note,  for  example, 
that  the  Senate  report  merely  identifies 
the  amendment  but  does  not  undertake 
to  explain  it  or  att-empt  to  justify  the 
need  for  it. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that,  insofar 
as  the  purpose  of  this  clause  is  to  dis- 
seminate scientific  information  with  the 
greatest  p>ossible  speed,  it  has  genuine 
merit.  To  this  end  I  have  drawn  an 
amendment  patterned  after  the  clause  in 
question,  which  I  believe  is  far  more  ap- 
propriate than  the  existing  legislation: 
All  research  within  the  United  States  con- 
tracted for,  &iK>nsored,  cosponsored.   or  au- 


thorized under  the  authority  of  this  act 
shall  be  provided  for  in  such  manner  that 
all  Information  as  to  uses,  products,  proc- 
esses, patents,  and  other  developments  re- 
sulting from  that  activity  wUl  iwlth  such 
exceptions  and  limitations,  if  any,  as  the 
Secretary  may  find  to  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  equitable  Interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  contractor)  be  available  to 
the  general  public  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  This  subsection  is  not  to  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  deprive  the  owner  of  any  back- 
ground patent  relating  thereto  of  such  rights 
as  he  may  have  thereunder 

Taking  into  con.sideration  the  nature 
of  the  conference  report,  this  language 
justifiably  deserves  your  examination 
with  respect  to  the  principles  at  stake. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


AMENDING  THE  LAW  ESTABLISH- 
ING THE  INDIAN  REVOLVING 
LOAN  FUND 

Mr.  HALEY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  <S 
1540'  to  amend  the  law  establishing  the 
Indian  revolving  loan  fund,  and  ask 
uiianirnous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk   read   the   title  of   the  bill 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  rerort  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report   (H    Reit    No    1162> 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S 
1540)  to  amend  the  law  establishing  the 
Indian  revolving  loan  fund,  having  met. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses   as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  \\a  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
concur  in  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:    In   lieu    of    the   matter    inserted    by 
the  House  amendment  insert  the  following 
"That    the    appropriation    authorization    In 
section   10  of  the  Act  of  June   18.   1934    1 48 
Stat.  986).  Is  hereby  amended  by  Increasiiijj 
it  from   $10,000,000   to  $20  000  000  •' 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same 
James  A    Haley. 
Ed  Edmondson, 
Thomas  G   Morris, 
E.    Y.    Berry, 
Hjalmar  C    Nycaard 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  WouoiC. 

Frank    Chltich, 
Ernest  Grueninc, 

Ql'ENTIN    N     BlTRDlCK. 

Barry    Goldwatee, 
Gordon  Allott, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1540)  to  amend 
the  law  establishing  the  Indian  revolving 
loan  fund,  submit  the  following  statement 
in    explanation   of    the   effect  of   the   action 
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auTeed   upf)n    and    recommended    in    the   ac- 
companying conference  report: 

As  it  passed  the  Senate.  S  1540  called  for 
a  $25  0(X).000  Increase  in  the  amount  author- 
ized t-o  be  appropriated  for  the  general  In- 
dian revolving  loan  fimd  e.stabUshed  by  the 
.\ct  of  June  18,  1934  It  also  called,  in  effect, 
for  a  merger  of  this  fund  with  two  other  such 
funds  which  have  been  established  for  the 
.Navajo-Hopl  Tribes  and  for  the  Indians  of 
Oklahoma 

The  bin  was  amended  In  the  House  to 
reduce  the  Increase  In  the  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  $5  000  000  and  to 
delete  all   other  pr'ivisions  of  the  bill. 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  In  lieu  of 
the  15,000,000  Increase  proposed  by  The  House 
and  the  $25  OOO.OOO  Increase  [proposed  by  the 
Senate,  a  $10,000,000  Increase  should  be  al- 
lowed. This  will  make  the  total  amount 
authorized  for  the  general  loan  fund  $20.- 
000.000.  The  conferees  are  also  agreed  that 
questions  concerning  a  further  lncrea.se  and 
co.icernlng  the  prupose<l  merger,  as  well  as 
such  questions  as  arise  concerning  Interest 
rates  to  be  charged  and  the  like,  can  be  bet- 
ter handled  nt  some  later  date  The  need 
for  such  consideration  will  probably  arise 
when  bills  dealing  with  fractionated  heirship 
problems  are  taken  up.  as  they  probably  will 
be  in  the  netir  future 

J  A  M  rs    A     H  A I  FY  . 

Ed  EdmonosciN. 

Thomas  G    Morris 

E  Y    Berry 

Hjalmar  C    Nycaard 
Managers   on    the  Part    of    the   House 

The     SPEAKER     pro     tempore      The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 
The  conference  report  was  apreed  to 
A    motion    to    reconsider   was   laid   on 
the  table. 


CLARIFYING  THE  REEMPLOYMENT 
RIGHTS  OF  CERTAIN  PERSONS 
ENTERING    THE    ARMED    f^ORCES 

Mr  KILDAY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  for  th*^  iminediate 
con.sideration  of  tlie  bill  <HR  R76.5 '  to 
amend  and  clarify  the  reemployment 
provi.sions  of  the  Universal  Military 
Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for  other 
pnn'>oses 

The   Clerk   read   the   title   of    the  bill 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texa>>'' 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  ritiht  to  object.  I  a.s.sume  the  gentle- 
man will  take  a  mimite  or  two  to  explain 
this  bill 

Mr  KILDAY  Mr  Speaker.  I  will  be 
glad  to  explain  the  bill. 

The  purp>ose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend 
the  existing  reemployment  provisions  of 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  to  clarify  and  lemove  any 
f'oubts  that  might  ari.se  with  regard  to 
the  reemployment  protection  to  be  ac- 
corded certain  persons  who  leave  their 
jobs  to  enter  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  in- 
terest of  national  defense. 

In  the  month  of  August  this  year  the 
Congre.ss  pa.ssed  a  law  giving  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  extend  the  period  of 
service  of  persons  on  active  duty  and  the 
power  to  call  individuals  and  Resei  ve  or- 
ganizations to  active  duty  without  their 
consent.  The  purpo.se  of  this  bill  is  to 
extend  the  reemployment  rights  for  the 
same  period  of  time  it  is  possible  to  ex- 


tend involuntarily  the  period  of  service 
or  to  extend  those  reemployment  rights 
for  the  same  period  that  a  person  volun- 
teers for  active  service,  provided  that 
additional  .seivice  is  no  greater  than  that 
to  which  he  could  have  been  involun- 
tarily called 

Mr  SHORT  Mr  Speaker.  I  as^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.ssachu.setts  I  Mr.  Bates!  may 
ext.end  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  v%-as  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  HR  8765  as  stated  in  the  re- 
port is  to  claiify  certain  existing  rights 
and  to  remove  any  doubts  that  might 
otherwise  arise  with  regard  to  reem- 
ployment protection  t-o  certain  persons 
who  enter  the  armed  services 

There  is  ample  protection  in  existing 
law  for  the  inductee,  or  the  enlistee. 
and  there  is  ample  protection  in  exist- 
ing law  for  the  individual  serving  on 
active  duty  who  has  his  enlistment  in- 
voluntarily extended  so  that  he  serves 
beyond  4  years 

But  some  doubt  does  exist  with  re- 
gard to  re.se rvists  being  ordered  to  ac- 
tive duty  who  have  previously  served  on 
active  duty  and  were  discharged  and 
returned  to  their  former  jobs.  Like- 
wise .some  doubt  may  arise  with  regard 
to  individuals  who  voluntarily  extend 
their  enlistments  in  lieu  of  havin;.:  then- 
enlistments  involuntarily  extended 
This  is  particularly  true  for  the  indi- 
vidual whose  4  years  of  service  may  ex- 
pire sometime  after  September  1  and 
who  wishes  to  voluntarily  extend  his 
enlistment. 

Enactment  of  H  R  8765  would  assure 
reemployment  ntihts  for  individuals  who 
are  involuntarily  recalled  to  active  duty 
for  a  ix^riod  of  1  year,  or  who  voluntar- 
ily extend  their  enlistments  for  a  period 
of  1  year,  or  whose  enlistments  are  in- 
voluntarily extended  for  a  period  of  1 
year,  or  for  whatever  period  the  Con- 
gress may  authorize  enlistments  or  calls 
to  active  duly  beyond  the  1-ycar  period 
contained  in  the  resolution  recently  en- 
acted which  atithorized  the  President 
to  ordei    reservists  to  active  duty 

The  other  features  of  the  proposed 
legislation  are  technical,  and  merely 
clarify  existing  rights. 

QUESTION 

This  legislation  appears  to  contiadict 
the  statement  made  by  Chairman  Vin- 
son when  the  House  acted  on  House 
Resolution  50.5— Public  Law  87-117 — 
which  authorized  the  President  to  order 
mf^mbers  of  the  Ready  Reserve  to  active 
duty. 

At  that  time,  the  chairman  in  a  collo- 
quy on  the  floor  assured  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  the  reemployment 
rights  of  the  reservists  would  be  pro- 
tected. 

ANSWER 

Ciiairman  Vinson  was  absolutely  cor- 
rect in  his  statement  Ready  Reservists 
now  being  called  to  active  duty  do  liave 
reemployment  right  protection  imder 
the  law.     However,  the  law  clearly  does 


not  apply  in  those  instances  in  which 
a  military  member  who  is  presently  on 
active  duty  elects  voluntarily  to  extend 
his  enlistment  during  the  period  of  the 
present  crises.  In  such  a  case,  this  mem- 
ber who  is  motivated  by  patriotic  rea- 
sons would  be  denied  reemployment 
rights  since  his  extension  of  enlistment 
was  voluntary  and  not  the  result  of  op- 
eration of  law. 

There  also  may  be  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  reservists  with  substantial  pe- 
riods of  active  duty  service  who  were 
discharged  and  who  are  being  ordered 
to  active  duty  under  the  resolution  are 
prelected.  To  remove  any  doubt  about 
this  individual,  the  proposed  amendment 
will  grant  him  protection  for  the  period 
of  time  involuntarily  ordered  to  active 
duty  under  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fiom  Texas? 

There  bemc  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Br  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.'fc 
&/  Repye^entatxTCf:  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnrnva  Tn  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act.  as  amended  (50  U.S.C.  App 
459  I  is  amended  as  follows; 

( 1  )  By  amending  paragraph  ( 1  i  of  subsec- 
tion (g)  to  read  as  follows 

"(It  Any  person  who.  aft*r  entering  the 
employment  to  which  he  claims  rest.ora;ion. 
enlists  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  I  other  than  in  a  reserve  comfxinent  i 
and  who  between  June  24.  1948.  and  August 
1.  1961.  serves  for  not  more  than  four  years. 
i.r  vho  on  and  after  August  1.  1961.  serves 
r.r.y  period  additional  or  otherwise,  not  ex- 
ceeding four  years  i  phis  In  each  case  any 
period  of  additional  service  Imposed  pur- 
suant to  law»  shall  be  entitled  upon  release 
irom  service  under  honorable  conditions  to 
all  the  reemployment  rights  and  other 
benefits  provided  for  by  this  section  in  the 
case  cf  persons  inducted  under  the  provisions 
uf  tills  title." 

(2)  By  amending  paragraph  (2i  of  subsec- 
tion  tgl   to  read  as  follows 

"(2)  Any  person  who.  after  entering  the 
employnient  to  whicli  he  claims  restoration, 
enters  upon  active  duty  (other  than  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  his  physical  fitness 
and  other  than  for  training  i  ,  whether  or  not 
voluntarily,  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Public  Health  Service 
Hi  rei=ponse  to  an  order  or  call  to  active  duty 
.■=hall.  upon  his  relief  from  active  duty  vuider 
h.iinorable  conditions,  be  entitled  to  all  of  the 
reemployment  right.s  and  benefits  provided 
by  this  section  in  the  case  of  persons  in- 
ducted under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  if 
the  total  of  such  active  duty  performed  be- 
tween June  24.  1948.  and  August  1.  1961.  did 
not  exceed  four  years,  and  the  total  of  any 
such  active  duty,  additional  or  otherwise, 
jierformed  after  August  1,  1961.  does  not 
exceed  four  years  iplus  in  each  case  any 
.iddltional  period  in  which  he  was  unable 
to  obtni:i  orders  relieving  him  from  active 
duty) ." 

(3)  By  amending  paragraph  i4i  of  bub- 
section  (g)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Any  employee  not  covered  by  para- 
graph (3)  cf  this  subsection  who  holds  a 
jiOEi'ion  described  in  paragraph  lAi  or  (B) 
of  subsection  ( b )  of  this  gection  shall  upon 
request  be  granted  a  lea\e  of  absence  by  his 
employer  for  the  period  required  to  perform 
active  duty  for  training  or  Inactive  duty 
training  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  Upon  his  relea.se  from  a  period  of 
such  active  dvity  for  training  or  inactive  duty 
training,  or  upon  his  discharge  from  hos- 
lilallzation   Incident    to   tliat  training    such 
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employee  shall  be  permitted  to  return  to  hia 
position  with  such  seniority,  stattia,  pay.  and 
vacation  as  he  would  have  had  if  he  had  not 
been  absent  for  such  purposes.  He  shall  re- 
port for  work  at  the  laeglnnlng  of  his  next 
regularly  scheduled  working  period  after  ex- 
piration Of  the  last  calendar  day  necessary 
to  travel  from  the  place  of  training  to  the 
place  of  employment  following  his  release. 
or  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter  if  de- 
layed return  is  due  to  factors  beyond  the 
employee's  control.  Failure  to  report  for 
work  at  such  next  regularly  scheduled  work- 
ing period  shall  make  the  employee  subject 
to  the  conduct  rules  of  the  employer  pertain- 
ing to  explanations  and  discipline  with  re- 
spect to  absence  from  scheduled  work.  If 
that  employee  is  hospitalized  incident  to 
active  duty  for  training  or  inactive  duty 
training,  he  shall  be  required  to  report  for 
work  at  the  beginning  of  his  next  regularly 
scheduled  work  period  after  expiration  of  the 
time  necessary  to  travel  from  the  place  of 
discharge  from  hospitalization  to  the  place 
of  employment,  or  within  a  reasonable  time 
thereafter  if  delayed  return  Is  due  to  factors 
beyond  the  employee's  control,  or  within  one 
year  after  his  release  from  active  duty  for 
training  or  Inactive  duty  training,  whichever 
is  earlier.  If  an  employee  covered  by  this 
paragraph  Is  not  qualified  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  position  by  reason  of  disability 
sustained  during  active  duty  for  training  or 
Inactive  duty  training,  but  is  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  any  other  pxjsition  in 
the  employ  of  the  employer  or  his  successor 
In  Interest,  he  shall  be  restored  by  that  em- 
ployer or  his  successor  in  Interest  to  such 
other  position  the  duties  of  which  he  Is 
qualified  to  perform  as  will  provide  him  like 
seniority,  status,  and  pay,  or  the  nearest 
approximation  thereof  consistent  with  the 
circumstances  in  his  case." 

(4)  By  renumbering  paragraph  (5)  of  sub- 
section (g)  as  paragraph  (6),  and  by  insert- 
ing a  new  paragraph  (5)  as  follows: 

"(5)  Any  employee  not  covered  by  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection  who  holds  a 
p)osltion  described  In  paragraph  (A)  or  (B) 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence during  the  period  required  to  report 
for  the  purpose  of  being  Inducted  into,  en- 
tering or  determining  by  a  preinduction  or 
other  examination  his  physical  fitness  to 
enter  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
Upon  his  rejection,  upon  completion  of  his 
preinduction  or  other  examination,  or  upon 
his  discharge  from  hospitalization  incident 
to  that  rejection  or  examination,  such  em- 
ployee shall  be  permitted  to  return  to  his 
position  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2.  strike  out  lines  1  through  5, 
inclusive,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  who  serves  for  not  more  than 
four  years,  or  who  on  and  after  August  1, 
1961,  serves  any  additional  period  not  ex- 
ceeding the  ma.Tlmum  period  for  which  he 
might  be  called  Into  or  retained  in  service 
invoUintarily  (plus  in  each  case  any  period 
of  additional  service  Imposed  pursuant  to 
law)   shall  be  entitled". 

On  page  2.  strike  out  lines  22  through  25, 
inclusive,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "total  of  such  active  duty  per- 
formed did  not  exceed  four  years,  and  the 
total  of  any  such  additional  active  duty 
performed  after  August  1,  1961.  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  maximum  j>eriod  for  which  he 
might  be  called  into  or  retained  in  service 
:nvoluntarily". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read   a   third   time,   was  read  the 


third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKINO   AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asic 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  have  umil 
midnight  tonight  to  file  conference  re- 
ports on  the  bills  S.  902  and  H.R.  8762. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
colloquy  yesterday  between  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Smith  1  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Crambr', 
there  was  an  implication  that  when  the 
Judiciary  Committee  approved  the  bill 
to  extend  the  Ufe  of  the  Civil  R:ghts 
Commission  I  did  not  ask  for  a  rule  on 
that  bill.  I  did  ask  for  a  rule,  and  I  a.'^k 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the  Ric- 
ORD  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  together  with  his  response 
thereto,  which  indicates  that  I  did  apply 
for  a  rule  and  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  would  endeavor  to 
schedule  hearings  on  this  matter  at  an 
early  date. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 

AucrsT  21,  19611. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  SMrrn,  | 

Chairvian,  Committee  on  Rules,  1| 

Hov.se  of  Representatives,  |l 

Wasfiington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  reported  favorably,  amend- 
ed, to  the  House,  H.R.  6496,  to  make  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  a  permanent 
agency  in  tae  executive  branch  of  the  Qov- 
ernment. 

Three  cojjies  of  this  reported  bill  are  en- 
closed and  -hrec  copies  of  the  accompanying 
committee  rep)ort.  House  Report  No    995. 

Pursuant  to  authorization  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  I  am  writing  to  re- 
quest the  Rules  Coinmlttee  to  grant  a  rule 
for  the  consideration  of  this  bill  on  the  flcxir 
of  the  House.  We  would  appreciate  bejng 
given  a  hearing  before  your  committee  at  the 
earliest  con  .-enient  date. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Em.\nuel  Celler,  Chairmak 


House  of  Representatives. 

Committee  on  Rules. 
Washington,  DC  August  22.  1961. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler, 
Chairman.  Com.inittee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Me.  Chairman:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge your  letter  of  August  21  requesting 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  H.R.  6496.  a  bill  to  make  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  a  permanent  agency 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Governmemt. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  schedule  hearings  on 
this  matter  at  an  early  date  and  shall  be 
glad  to  advise  you  of  the  time  set. 
Sincerely, 

Howard  W.  Smith.  Chairman. 


AIvIENDMENT  OF  THE  SHIP  MORT- 
GAGE  ACT,   1920 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill— H.R.  2308~to 
amend  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act,  1920, 
with  respect  to  its  applicability  to  cer- 
tain vessels,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. , 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Scnalo  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2.  after  line  13,  insert: 

"Sec  3  The  proviso  at  the  end  of  section 
511  (h>  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936, 
as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  a.s  follows: 
'Provided,  That  until  January  1,  1962,  tn 
addition  to  the  extensions  hereinbefore  per- 
muted, further  extensions  may  be  granted 
ending  not  later   than    Deceml-vor   31.    1962     " 

Page  2.  after  line  13.  Insert 

"Sec  4  The  amendment  mr\de  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  Decem- 
ber 31.  1961,  or  on  the  date  of  enactment  (-f 
this  Act.  whichever  date  first  occurs." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred m. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXPORT  INSURANCE  AND  GUARAN- 
TEES 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2325,  to 
amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York'' 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  explain  what  has 
happened  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  MULTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  considered 
by  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Subcommittee  No.  3.  toeether  with  four 
other  bills  intended  to  improve  the  ex- 
port condition  and  position  of  American 
exporters.  The  idea  is  to  improve  their 
competitive  position  insofar  as  exjxjrt- 
\x\<j,  American  products  and  services  ai^e 
concerned.  Today  many  foreign  coun- 
tries are  extending  not  only  guarantees 
against  political  risks,  but  also  guaran- 
tees against  credit  risks.  This  is  putting 
the  American  exporters  in  an  unfair 
competitive  position.  Under  this  bill  we 
will  permit  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
issue  guarantees  and  insurance  where 
private  enterprise  will  not  issue  them, 
not  only  for  the  political  risks  that  tliey 
are  presently  guaranteeing,  but  also  for 
credit  risks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  does  not  call  for 
any  additional  authorization,  moneywise. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  imposes  a  limita- 
tion on  the  use  of  the  authorization  of 
the  Export -Import  Bank  to  the  extent 
that  it  will  be  required  to  set  up  a  reserve 
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of  25  percent  of  the  total  amoimt  of 
liability  that  it  may  guarantee  under 
this  program.  In  no  event  will  it  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  guarantees  for  an  ag- 
gregate of  more  than  %\  billion.  The 
reserves  therefor  will  come  out  of  the 
present  $7  billion  authorization  under 
which  the  Bank  presently  is  operating. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  committee  has  as- 
sured the  Congress  m  its  report  that  we 
will  further  study  this  matter  and  have 
further  hearings  in  January,  at  which 
time  we  will  take  up  for  further  con- 
sideration the  four  other  bills  that  were 
before  the  committee  at  the  same  time 
we  had  this  bill  before  us 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  bill  is  intended 
merely  to  get  the  program  off  the  ground 
and  to  get  it  started  We  w  ill  review  the 
entire  operation  next  January  and  then. 
if  necessary  or  desirable,  come  before  the 
Congress  with  further  legislation. 

Mr.  WIDNALL  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  us  how  this  bill  as  amended  differs 
from  the  original  Senate  version'' 

Mr  MULTER  The  or;t:mal  Senate 
version  had  no  limitation  as  to  the 
amount  It  gave  the  Bank  the  right  to 
issue  thi5  kind  of  insurance  in  any  man- 
ner and  to  any  extent  it  saw  fit.  We  re- 
quire them  to  set  up  reserves  and  the  re- 
serves we  do  set  up,  I  understand,  are 
much  beyond  any  p>Oivsible  potential  loss 
that  may  be  incurred  In  addition  to 
that  we  write  into  the  bill  as  reported 
by  our  committee  a  provision  requmng 
it  to  charge  fees  and  premiums  com- 
mensurate with  the  rusk  that  it  will  un- 
dertake In  addition  to  that  we  strike 
out  of  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  the 
extension  of  the  life  of  the  Bank  from 
1963  to  1968.  which  means  that  we  must 
review  the  entire  program  next  year  in 
order  to  determine  what,  if  anything,  we 
shall  do  With  the  Export -Import  Bank. 
We  limit  the  insurance  program  to  Amer- 
icans and  those  foieiencrs  doing  business 
here 

Mr  WIDNALL  Mr  Speaker  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  is  this 
strictly  a  credit  guarantee  or  doe.s  this 
go  into  the  same  program  that  the  ICA 
has  with  respect  to  guarantf-eing  invest- 
ments as  to  expropriation  convertibil- 
ity, war  risk,  and  in  the  latest  foreien 
give-away  bill  revolution  and  in«rurrec- 
tion  were  also  brought  in^  Is  this  bill 
limited  to  credits  only'' 

Mr  MULTER  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me  I  will  say  to 
the  Hou.se  that  this  bill  is  .•^trictly  lim- 
ited to  the  Expoi t-ImpKort  Bank  opera- 
tions which  are  f c  r  the  benefit  of  Ameri- 
cans: and  we  .so  '^ay  tn  the  bill  This  is 
for  the  t)enefit  of  American  enterprise 
It  is  in  line  with  the  procram  that  has 
been  conducted  ty  this  Bank  since  1934 
when  it  was  first  brought  into  beine  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  other  programs 
to  which  the  gi'ntleman  referred  It 
covers  political  risks,  as  heretofore  au- 
thorized and  al.so  commercial  credit 
risks 

Mr.  GROSS     What  does  the  nertle- 
man  mean  by  ix>litical  risks'' 

Mr  ML'LTER.     That  is  a  guarantee  of 
currency  convertibility  and  a  guarantee 


against  nationalization  and  confiscation 
by  any  foreign  power. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  you  have  em- 
barked upon  approximately  the  same 
program  with  respect  to  exporters  as  the 
ICA  furnishes  to  American  investors  in 
foreign  lands:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MULTER.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  are  doing  nothing  fur- 
ther with  respect  to  the  political  risk 
guarantee  program  than  has  t)een  in 
the  law  since  1934  We  are  not  extend- 
in  c  that  program  one  iota.  What  we  are 
doing  now  is  clarifying  the  law  so  as  to 
indicate  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  that 
It  may  also  guarantee  or  insure  commer- 
cial credit  risks,  and  with  this  injunc- 
tion, that  to  the  extent  private  insurance 
companies  will  under-Arite  that  risk  they 
shall  do  so  first  and  the  Export-Impoit 
Bank  to  that  extent  will  only  be  a  re- 
insurer or  a  coinsurer. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  the 
Members  of  the  Hou.se  that  this  is  sim- 
ply further  proof — and  I  am  not  going 
to  object  to  the  consideration  of  this 
bill— this  IS  further  proof  that  with  all 
of  the  billions  that  we  have  expended  ah 
over  the  world  we  still  have  not  estab- 
lished by  virtue  of  that  spending  a 
climate  favorable  to  American  invest- 
ment in  foreign  countries  or  export  trade 
to  foreign  countries.  This  is  further 
proof  that  what  this  Government  has 
been  doing  through  the  foreign  give- 
away program  has  resulted  only  in 
failure 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  \l  er.acfd  by  the  Senate  and  Ho\.--- 
o]  Represf-ntatxtts  of  the  I'mted  State*  o; 
Anler^ra  m  Congre:>s  Oisernbled .  That  i\ib- 
section  (c»  of  section  3  of  the  Export - 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows 

••(CMli  The  Exp<3rt-Impc>rt  Bank  of 
Washington  m  rorthcrance  of  it*  objects 
and  purposes  i.nder  this  Act.  is  authorized 
and  empr..wered  to  guarantee,  insure,  com- 
«.iire  and  reinsure  against  risks  oi  l<-«ss  aris- 
ing m  connection  w.th  export  traiisactions. 
and  to  establish  and  maintain  fractional 
reset. e?  in  connection  therewith  The  re- 
^er\e*  mruiitained  by  the  Bank  for  the  euar- 
antees.  msnraiice.  coinsurance  or  reinsur- 
ance Lvued  pursuant  to  this  sectir.n  shall  be 
not  less  than  23  per  cen'um  of  the  related 
contractual  liability  of  the  Bank  Insofar 
as  contracts  of  guarantee  insurance,  co- 
insurance and  reinsurance  are  concerned, 
on'y  that  part  of  :he  Banks  liabilities  rep- 
r*>sei-.Ted  by  reserves  provided  for  above  shall 
be  taken  in'o  account  for  the  purposes  of 
applying  the  Itmitatlcn*  imposed  by  section 
7  of  this  Act 

•"i2i  The  Bank  may  issue  such  guarantee* 
insurance,  coinsurance,  and  reinsurance  to 
or  with  exporters,  insurance  companies, 
financial  institutions,  or  others,  or  groups 
thereof  and  where  appropriate  may  employ 
any  of  the  ^arr.e  to  act  as  its  agent  in  the 
is-sri^nce  and  servicing  cf  such  g'jarantee* 
lu.'^'jmr.c-e  o  insurance,  and  reinsrirance  and 
The  adiu.«-ment  of  claims  arising  there- 
under " 

St     2     Section    8    of    the    Export-Import 
Bank  An  of  1&43  is  amended  by  stnkmg  out 

June  30    1963     and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

June  30.  i9o8.' 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

1  On    page    1     lines    8    and    9.    strike    out 

reinsure  against  risks  of  io«6  arising  in  con- 
nection with  export  transactions"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "reinsure  United  States  ex- 
porters and  foreign  exporters  doing  business 
in  the  United  States  in  an  aggregate  amount 
not  in  excess  of  SI  CXX)  000.000  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  against  political  and  credit 
risks  of  loss  arising  m  connection  with 
United  States  exports" 

2  On  page  2.  after  the  period  in  line  7 
.nscrt  the  following  new  sentence:  "Fees  and 
premivuns  shall  be  charged  in  connection 
•*-:th  such  contracts  commer»suate.  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Bank,  with  the  risks  cov- 
ered ' 

3.  On  page  2.  str.ke  out  section  2. 

The     committee     amendments     were 
agreed    to. 

Mr.  MLJLTER  Mr  Speaker,  this  bill 
authorizes  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
take  the  first  step  toward  meeting  a 
longstanding  need  for  a  comprehensive 
export  guarantee  program.  E>ramatic 
events  on  the  gold  market  last  year 
focused  pubhc  attention  on  the  need 
to  provide  American  businesses  with  a 
wider  range  of  tools  in  selling  American 
goods  and  services  abroad.  The  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  are  fully  aware,  of 
course,  of  the  fact  that  we  must  do  all 
we  can  to  stimulate  our  exports,  not  only 
to  m.aintain  a  sound  economy  and  pro- 
vide more  jobs  here  at  home,  but  also 
to  keep  the  dollar  strong  in  international 
markets.  One  of  the  needs  has  been  for 
a  compkte  system  of  guarantees  and 
insurance,  covering  both  political  risks 
and  credit  risks,  for  our  exports.  Private 
insurance  companies  have  hesitated  to 
enter  this  field,  without  some  form  of 
coinsurance  or  reinsurance. 

Other  countries  have  scored  '"firsts" 
m  this  field  in  providing  export  guaran- 
tees No  less  than  19  entities  have  tjeen 
established  for  this  purpose  in  other 
countries,  including  Prance.  Germany. 
Japan,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  other 
major  industrialized  nations  who  are 
competmt:  with  us  in  world  markets 
President  Kennedy's  message  *o  the 
Congress  on  our  balance-of- payments 
situation  m  February  of  this  year  recog- 
nized the  need  for  a  better  export  guar- 
antee program  for  American  exporters 
and  reported  that  he  had  directed  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  prepare  a  new 
program  "to  place  our  exporters  on  a 
basis  of  full  equality  with  their  com- 
petitors in  other  countries."  Acting  un- 
der the  President's  directive  the  Bank 
has  met  with  insurance  companies  and 
others  m  the  field  to  formulate  such  a 
program  This  bill  is  needed  to  put  the 
program  into  oE>eration. 

S  2325  authorizes  the  Bank  to  provide 
guarantees,  insurance,  coinsurance,  and 
reinsurance,  covering  US.  exports 
agairst  political  and  credit  risks  to  the 
ex' ent  this  coverage  is  not  available  on 
reasonable  terms  from  private  industry 
The  bill  limits  the  Bank  to  $1  biUion 
of  contracts  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
under  this  program  The  program  will 
be  established  on  a  self-supporting  basLs. 
with  fees  and  premiums  being  charged 
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commensurate  with  the  risks  covered. 
The  bill  also  requires  the  Bank  to  set  up 
reserves  to  cover  its  potential  liabilities 
under  the  new  program  on  the  basis  of 
25  cents  for  each  dollar  of  potential 
liability.  This  is  an  extremely  conserva- 
tive reserve  formula;  testimony  before 
our  committee  indicated  that  even  in  a 
bad  year  losses  would  not  run  more  than 
a  small  fraction  of  this  25 -percent 
figure. 

This  bill  was  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency     Committee,     the     gentleman 
from  Kentucky   IMr.  SpenceI.     It  was 
ordered  favorably  reported  to  the  House 
by  unanimous  vote   of   the  committee, 
following  hearings  held  on  this  and  re- 
lated  bills   by   Subcommittee   No.    3,   of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve  as  chair- 
man.   As  I  indicated  before,  this  is  not 
the  only  solution  to  the  problem  of  how 
best  to  provide  an  effective  export  guar- 
antee system,  and  it  is  certainly  not  the 
only  solution  to  the  many  related  prob- 
lems of  how  to  stimulate  American  ex- 
ports.    An  alternative   solution  to   the 
export  guarantee  problem  is  embodied 
in  H.R.  7102  and  HH.  7103,  companion 
bills   introduced   by   my   able  colleague 
on  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WiDNALL],  and  myself.    Other  provisions 
to  stimulate  exports  are  included  in  H.R. 
7266  and  H.R.  8249.  introduced  by  an- 
other valued  member  of  our  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley], 
and  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
IMr.   Roosevelt].     After   our   hearings 
were  set,  the  other  body  passed  another 
similar  bill,  S.  1729,  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Engle,  who  has  worked  diligently 
on   this  problem.     Unfortunately,   time 
did  not  permit  a  complete  exploration 
by  our  subcommittee  of  the  many  ques- 
tions raised  by  these  bills.    Hearings  for 
that  purpose  on  all  of  these  bills  will  be 
held  early  next  year.    There  was  unani- 
mous agreement,  however,  that  a  start 
should  be  made  this  year  on  establish- 
ing an  export  guarantee  program,  and 
that    S.    2325    offered    an    appropriate 
vehicle  for  doing  so. 

Accordingly,  our  subcommittee  agreed 
to  certain  amendments  to  S.  2325  and 
reported  the  bill  favorably  to  the  full 
committee  with  these  amendments. 
The  full  committee  agreed  tmauiimously 
With  our  recommendations.  The  first 
amendment,  limiting  liability  under  the 
new  program  to  $1  billion,  I  have  already 
mentioned.  Our  second  amendment  re- 
quires the  payment  of  premiums  com- 
mensurate with  the  risks  involved.  Oiir 
third  amendment  eliminated  the  pro- 
vision of  the  introduced  bill  extending 
the  statutory  life  of  the  Bank,  now  due 
to  expire  June  30,  1963.  We  feel  there 
is  ample  time  to  consider  this  extension 
n.'xt  year,  in  connection  with  the  com- 
plete hearings  we  plan  to  hold  on  this 
subject. 

A  fourth  amendment  provides  that 
contracts  under  the  bill  shall  be  writ- 
ten for  the  benefit  of  US.  exporters  and 
foreign  exporters  doing  business  in  the 
United  States.  This  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  make  sure  the  program  will 
not  be  used  to  benefit  tax-haven  corpo- 


rations, either  directly  as  beneficiaries 
of  guarantee  or  insurance  contracts,  or 
indirectly  through  guarantees  or  insur- 
ance of  sales  to  tax-haven  corporations. 

These  are  the  principal  changes  rec- 
ommended by  your  committee.  One 
final  comment  should  be  made.  As  indi- 
cated by  the  committee  report,  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Export-Import  Bank  are 
in  complete  agreement  that  this  bill  will 
be  used  to  stimulate  a  privale-enterpri--e 
solution  to  the  problem  of  export  guar- 
antees and  insurance.  The  Bank  Will 
act  under  this  bill  only  to  fill  a  gap  which 
thus  far  private  enterprise  has  not  l.Ued. 
It  will  actively  seek  to  encourage  private 
companies  to  enter  this  field,  and  they 
will  be  given  every  opportunity  to  do  .so 
The  Banks  powers  under  this  bill  will 
be  used  to  help  private  companies  write 
this  insurance  to  the  fullest  practicable 
extent,  rather  than  to  supplant  private 
insurance   with   Government   insurance. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  I  know  of  no  op- 
position to  it,  and  I  urge  its  adoption 
by  the  House. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


September  13 

motion    except    one    motion    to 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  permission  to  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Record  immediately  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

TJicrc  was  no  objection. 


THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  454  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  a.s 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  upon  tlie  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R 
7500)  to  provide  for  a  Peace  Corps  to  help 
the  peoples  of  Interested  countries  and 
ajeas  In  meeting  their  needs  for  skilled 
manpower.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  conflxied  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controUed  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  reud  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  In  order  to  consider  without  the 
intervention  of  any  point  of  order  the 
amendments  reconunended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  now  printed  io  the 
bill,  and  the  committee  amendment  begin- 
ning on  page  45  of  the  bill  and  continuing 
through  page  50  (praposed  as  title  II  of  the 
bill)  shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 


tervening 
recommit. 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas IMr.  Avery]  and  pcndina  that  I 
yield  my.self  .such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr,  Speaker,  the  reading  of  the  rule 
makes  clear  its  purpose.  It  makes  in 
order  with  2  hours  of  general  debate  the 
consideration  of  the  bill.  HR  7500.  to 
establii^h  on  a  pennanent  ba.sis  the  Peace 
Corps.  The  rule  is  an  open  rule  except 
for  title  n,  which  deals  with  taxes,  on 
which  points  of  order  are  al.so  waived. 
Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BOLLING.     I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  i.<;  one  of  the  most 
important  provisions  in  this  bill,  the 
preferential  treatment  in  recard  to  taxes. 
Mr.  BOLLING,  A  closed  rule  is  cus- 
tomary in  connection  with  the  considera- 
tion of  all  provisions  with  regard  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  ThLs  is  stand- 
ard procedure. 

Mr  GROSS,  I  do  not  like  this  stand- 
ard procedure 

Mr.     HOFFMAN     of     Michigan.     Mr, 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOLLING      I  yield. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.     This  i.s 
a  closed  rule  from  page  45  on  to  the  end 
of  the  bill? 

Mr  BOLLLNG.  That  is  correct.  That 
includes  title  II,  and  only  title  II. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  in 
the  title  that  gives  the  benefits. 

Mr.  BOLLING  This  is  the  .section 
that  deals  with  amendments  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  and  the  Social  Security 
Act.  and  only  that. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  It  plves 
to  the  Peace  Corps  mf-mbers  practically 
the  same  benefits  as  are  piven  to 
veterans. 

Mr.  BOLLING  I  am  not  sure  as  to 
that,  but  it  does  ^'ivc  them  benefits. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  mean 
the  Peace  Corps  members  and  their  rela- 
tives on  down  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generations. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Merely  the  members 
of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr,  AVERY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  provision.s  of 
thj  bill,  H.R,  7500.  either  have  been  or 
will  be  explained  under  general  debate. 
I  wotild  rather  direct  my  remarks  to  the 
entire  theory  behind  the  concept  of  a 
Peace  Corps  and  the  status  we  find  it  in 
today. 

As  is  the  case  frequently  when  we 
come  to  the  floor  we  fmd  two  conflictin*; 
points  of  view  affecting  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation. We  find  that  true  today  more 
than  we  do  in  most  cases.  The  pro- 
pjonents  of  the  Peace  Corps  would  like 
to  convert  the  Peace  Corps  into  more  of 
an  evangelistic  mission.  The  opponents 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintain  tiiat  the  Peace  Corps  has  not 
yet  developed  to  the  point  where  it  can 
be  established  or  not  established  that 
it  is  in  the  national  interest,  and  second, 
tliat  it  is  overburdened,  perhaps,  with 
administrative  and  personal  costs. 
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I  think  an  objective  analysis  of  the 
proposal  would  probably  indicate  that 
the  true  position,  the  unbiased  conclu- 
sion from  Buch  an  analyais,  would  lie 
somewhere  between  those  two  extremes. 
I  think  it  should  be  made  abundantly 
clear,  and  I  think  the  principal  issue  may 
revolve  around  this  point,  that  If  this 
bill  Is  not  passed  today  It  will  do  no 
violence,  it  will  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  operation  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  we 
know  it  today. 

I  think  the  Members  of  the  House  are 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Peace 
Corps  today  is  operating  under  an  Exec- 
utive order.  The  funds  to  finance  what- 
ever missions  may  be  imdertaken  and 
the  funds  to  defray  the  cost  of  trainmg 
of  so-called  volimteers  are  taken  from 
the  President's  contingency  ftmd.  In 
the  mutual  security  appropriation  bill, 
which  passed  the  Hotise  last  week,  we 
added  $175  million  to  the  President's 
contingency  fund  from  which  the  Presi- 
dent Is  drawing  to  operate  the  Peace 
Corps  under  Executive  order.  If  the 
usual  pattern  of  things  develops  the  con- 
tingency fund  will  probably  be  even 
larger  when  the  bill  comes  back  from 
the  other  body.  So  there  is  no  financial 
problem  before  us  on  the  Peace  Corps. 
I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Corps 
should  continue  under  Executive  order 
until  there  is  tangible  evidence  that  It  Is 
justified  and  It  Is  In  the  national  interest 
and  that  it  Is  performing  the  task  it  Is 
alleged  it  can  perform  in  the  field  of  im- 
proving our  international  relations 

Mrs  BUTCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Georgia. 

Mrs.  BUTCH  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas.  The  gen- 
tleman has  well  stated  the  position  that 
I  take  on  this  bill . 

Mr.  A'VERY.  I  appreciate  the  support 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Georgia,  and  I 
trust  that  her  point  of  view  may  be 
.shared  by  many  Members  on  her  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  A"VERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
this  is  the  most  atrocious  bill  that  has 
ever  been  brought  before  the  Congress  In 
the  15  years  that  I  have  been  here. 

Mr.  A'VTERY.  I  do  not  think  I  wotild 
entirely  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
it  is  the  most  atrocious  bill  that  has  been 
brought  before  the  Congress.  But,  cer- 
tainly, there  have  been  much  more  de- 
sirable pieces  of  legislation  presented  to 
the  House.  I  hope  the  Hotise  will  act  In 
Its  wisdom  this  afternoon  and  not  ap- 
prove the  so-called  Peace  Corps  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  stig- 
gcst  that  we  vote  against  the  rule? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  will  come  to  that.  If 
the  gentleman  will  permit.  I  would  like 
to  come  to  that  point  as  quickly  as  I  am 
able  to  do  so. 


Mr.  Speaker,  let  tis  take  a  quick  look 
at  the  Peace  Corps  as  It  is  operating 
under  Executive  order.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  now  under  Executive  Order  131  ad- 

mimstrators  plus  a  certain  nimiber  of 
advisers,  and  we  have  trained  in  the  6 
months  in  which  It  has  been  in  operation 
158  volunteers  and  there  are  approxi- 
mately 300  more  volunteers  who  are  In 
training  at  some  eight  universities  and 
colleges  across  the  land  I  do  not  know 
what  the  total  cost  of  the  Peace  Corps 
has  been  up  until  now  The  salary  range 
for  these  131  employees  is  from  $20,000 
down  to  $3,000  per  year  I  do  not  know 
just  where  the  mean  or  average  would 
fall. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
too  that  I  question  whether  tlie  House 
can  act  in  wisdom  on  this  bill  in  the 
short  time  that  we  have  to  consider  it. 
There  are  38  pages  in  the  bill.  The  bill 
was  made  available  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  late  one  afternoon.  The  com- 
mittee report  was  not  available  until  the 
hearing  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  was 
underway  when,  lo  and  behold,  when  we 
got  the  committee  report  there  were  54 
amendments  to  the  bill  which  we  received 
just  the  night  before  I  submit,  Mr, 
Speaker,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the 
Committee  on  Rules  or  for  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  act  with  any  degree  of 
wisdom  or  any  degree  of  understanding 
under  that  kind  of  procedure  I  am  not 
in  any  way,  Mr  Speaker,  indicting  my 
colleagues  nor  do  I  mean  to  infer  any- 
thing unfavorable  so  far  sis  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  Is  concerned.  Certainly,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Penns>lvania  has  probably 
had  one  of  the  greatest  legislative  loads 
to  carry  that  any  Member  of  the  House 
has  ever  had  to  carry  But  that  is  the 
way  this  did  work  out.  Therefore,  I 
think  favorable  action  on  this  measure. 
if  ever,  could  certainly  be  deferred  until 
next  year. 

I  wotild  like  to  discuss  for  just  a  min- 
ute and  examine  some  of  the  operations 
we  presently  have  In  foreign  cotmtrles 
which  are  at  least  comparable  to  tlie  op- 
eration of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Prom  non-Government  sources  we 
have  foundations.  I  think  you  are  all  fa- 
miliar with  those  Probably,  the  Ford 
Foundation  is  the  best  known.  'We  also 
have  the  4-H  Clubs  exchange.  That  is 
known  as  the  International  Youth  Foun- 
dation Exchange. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  12  years 
there  have  been  1  325  youth  exchanges 
under  that  program.  'We  also  have  mis- 
sionaries. We  have  34,000  American 
missionaries  already  in  foreigTi  countries 
that  are  attempting  to  do  certainly  about 
the  same  kind  of  work  that  is  proposed 
by  the  Peace  Corps.  Of  the  34,000, 
27.000  are  Protestant  missionaries,  7,000 
are  Catholic.  The  Jewish  organizations 
send  certain  advisers,  medical  doctors, 
and  technicians  abroad,  also. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  the  Government 
is  doing.  Please  tmderstand  we  are  con- 
sidering to  superimpose  on  top  of  a  rath- 
er burdensome  organization  already  yet 
another  Federal  btireau,  another  Federal 
agency,  another  operation  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs. 


Now,  we  have  a  diplomatic  corps,  of 
course.  I  do  not  know  as  the  House  has 
ever  been  advised  as  to  how  many  people 
we  have  overseas  in  the  diplomatic  corps. 
Under  the  ICA  program,  that  is  now  to 
be  imder  the  aid  for  international  de- 
velopment, we  have  9.000  technicians 
abroad  already*.  Then  we  have  the 
USIA,  and  this  may  come  as  a  surprise 
to  some  of  you.  I  am  sure  you  are  all 
familiar  with  the  USIA;  that  is  the  US. 
Information  Agency  tmder  the  direction, 
of  course,  of  the  well-known  television 
personality  Edward  R.  Murrow.  There 
IS  no  question,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Mur- 
row is  qualified  to  disseminate  good  will 
about  the  United  States.  He  established 
that  qualification,  of  course,  when  he 
produced  this  now  famous  film  "Harvest 
of  Shame."  Mr.  Murrow,  imder  the 
USIA.  has  149  schoolteachers  working  for 
him  in  various  foreign  assignments. 

Please  let  me  impose  uix)n  you  to  re- 
peat this:  The  U.S.  Information  Agency 
has  about  149  positions  available.  These 
are  primarily  schoolteachers  to  teach 
English  in  various  foreign  countries.  By 
yesterday  morning  they  could  not  even 
fill  these  149  pxjsitions  they  have,  because 
there  is  a  reluctance  of  applicants  to  go 
overseas,  and  they  also  have  some  reser- 
vations about  the  applicants  that  they  do 
get.  So.  it  seems  to  me  It  is  a  little  far- 
fetched to  l)elieve  that  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  send  a  strong  mission  abroad 
tmder  the  Peace  Corps  to  perform  as 
schoolteachers. 

Incidentally,  it  seems  that  the  Peace 
Corps  up  to  now  may  t>e  developing  for 
just  that,  a  recruiting  agency  to  send 
teachers  abroad.  Mr.  Shriver  advised 
me  by  letter  this  week  that  he  has  had 
requests  for  several  schoolteachers  to  go 
to  the  Philippines.  There  are  also 
schoolteachers  in  Ghana  and  several 
other  countries. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  establish  another  Federal 
agency  that  wUl  merely  serve  as  a  re- 
cruiting agency  to  send  schoolteachers 
abroad.  Certainly  we  should  wait  and 
see  how  the  Peace  Corps  develops  under 
the  admmlstrative  order  before  we  de- 
cide that  it  should  become  a  permanent 
bureau  of  the  Goverrmient. 

Now,  we  sit  here  In  the  House  and  read 
the  Washington  newspapers  and  get  im- 
bued with  the  idea  that  this  Peace  Corps 
has  really  caught  fire  overseas  and  that 
if  we  do  not  establish  it  as  a  permanent 
agency,  perhaps  we  are  not  keeping  faith 
with  some  of  the  other  countries. 

I  tried  to  find  out  as  much  as  I  could 
about  the  Peace  CoriJs  and  its  reception 
in  other  countries,  and  I  took  advantage 
of  every  bit  of  information  I  could  find. 
I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  a 
short  article  that  appeared  in  the  U.S. 
News  &  'World  Report  under  the  title 
"Truth  About  the  Peace  Corps."  Now, 
you  understand  this  would  not  be  a 
summary  mAde  by  a  Government  bu- 
reau: it  was  not  a  report  made  by  any- 
body representing  the  administration  or 
any  other  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  was  a  newsman's  summary 
of  what  he  found  in  other  cotmtries. 
Hear  this : 

Good  will  is  a  fine  thing,  but  a  Boy 
Scout  approach  is  not  enough. 
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It  would  not  do  much  good  to  send  the 
■ens  of  good  ramilles,  fresh  from  Harvard,  to 
underdeveloped  countries. 

That  is  a  direct  quote. 
Prom  Latin  America : 

What  we  need  is  professional  and  techni- 
cal help,  not  idealistic  amateurs. 

Yet,  the  Latin  Americans  "would 
rather  not  be  put  on  the  spot  of  rejecting 
the  awkward  but  humanitarian  offer  of 
the  American  President." 

Prom  southeast  Asia :  "The  early  flush 
of  enthusiasm  is  beginning  to  wear  off, 
even  before  the  first  American  gets  into 
the  field."  Asiatics  want  solid  industrial 
help,  not  community  projects,  and  "are 
losing  interest  in  the  idea  of  Americans 
working  on  a  visage  level." 

I  called  the  editor  of  the  U.S.  News 
ii  World  Report  to  see  if  those  state- 
ments could  be  documented.  He  assured 
me  they  could.  In  view  of  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  submit  that  this  bill  should 
be  defeated  and  not  acted  on  at  least 
until  some  of  the  present  volunteers  get 
to  their  assignments  and  have  per- 
formed. That  should  take  place  before 
we  take  action  here  setting  up  another 
bureau  which  will  cost  $40  million  a 
year  if  the  request  the  administration 
has  sent  us  is  granted. 

I  would  also  like  to  suggest — perhaps 
many  Members  read  this — in  February 
there  appeared  in  a  letters-to-the-edi- 
tor  section  of  the  Washington  Post — it 
surprised  me  greatly  that  the  Post 
printed  the  letter  in  view  of  its  editorial 
policy — but  this  letter  was  written  by  a 
Mr.  Vohra,  the  Washington  correspond- 
ent for  the  Times  of  India.  He  wrote 
this: 

In  the  garden  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  new  Ideu, 
a  weed  1«  growing.  It  needs  to  be  eradicated 
before  It  takes  deep  roots. 

And  in  closing: 

I  am  honestly  skeptical.  I  would  suggest: 
spare  them  the  ordeal. 

He  is  referring  to  the  volunteers. 

That  brought  down  a  good  deal  of 
criticism  on  Mr.  Vohra,  so  he  wrote  an- 
other letter  to  the  editor  under  date  of 
March  12,  in  which  he  said  that  even 
though  some  of  his  original  apprehen- 
sion had  been  appeased,  he  still  was — 

puzzled  by  the  estimated  expense  on  each 
Corps  member — $5,000  annually.  This  is 
about  100  times  higher  than  India's  per 
capita  income.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  this 
Is  about  the  salary  of  an  India  Cabinet 
Minister.  I  don't  quite  follow  how  this 
amount  Is  to  be  squared  with  the  ideal  of 
living  like  the  native. 

I  would  take  those  summaries  as  some 
indication  at  least  of  the  attitude  in  the 
recipient  countries  themselves. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  close  by  say- 
ing nobody  can  question  the  motives  of 
the  Peace  Corps  or  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  intended.  They  are  idealistic, 
and  certainly  they  are  to  be  given  serious 
consideration.  All  I  am  saying,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  the  House  should  not 
act  at  this  time  to  make  a  permanent 
bureau,  a  permanent  agency,  out  of  a 
project  that  is  in  the  experimental  stage. 
Not  even  one  of  the  volunteers  has 
reached  his  destination  and  is  perform- 


ing the  duty  for  which  he  was  trained. 

To  take  responsible  action  I  think  we 
should  at  least  wait  until  the  trainees 
are  on  duty  and  their  service  can  be 
evaluated. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considei'alion 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7500  >  to  provide  for  a 
Peace  Corps  to  help  the  peoples  of  in- 
terested countries  and  area.s  in  mealing 
their  needs  for  skilled  manpower. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  ^tself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  7500  with  Mr. 
Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Morgan!  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire I  Mr.  Merkow]  for  1  hour 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chanman,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  debate  I  shall  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit  this  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  en- 
tertain that  motion  at  the  proper  time 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr,  Chairmar.  I 
yield  myself  10  minute.s. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  7500  is  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  Peace  Corp.s  to  help  peoples 
of  interested  countries  and  area-s  in  meet- 
ing their  needs  for  skilled  manpower 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  con- 
gressional backing  for  and  the  necetsary 
implementation  of  a  simple  idea 

The  basic  objective  of  the  Peace  Corps 
is  to  make  use  of  several  thousand  of  our 
finest  and  most  dedicated  people  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  serve  overseas  in  order 
to  help  the  people  of  the  less  developed 
countries  to  live  better  and  to  promote 
world  peace.  The  availability  of  dedi- 
cated i>eople.  many  of  them  young  but 
including  mature  and  experienced  per- 
sons as  well,  for  such  service  provides  us 
with  an  important  means  for  improving 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  pohcy. 

Most  of  us  would  agree.  I  believe,  that 
the  most  diflBcult  problem  in  the  field  of 
international  relations  is  the  failure  of 
the  people  of  the  various  nations  of  the 
world  to  understand  each  other.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  that  if  the  people 
of  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa  can 
become  acquainted  as  friends,  neighbors. 
and  coworkers  with  a  carefully  selected 
group  of  our  young  people  and  with  older 
people  who  are  sufficiently  dedicated  to 
sacrifice  personal  gain  in  order  to  serve. 
there  will  be  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  coun- 
tries where  the  Peace  Corps  operates. 

It  is  also  one  of  the  major  purposes 
of  our  foreign  policy  to  assist  econom- 
ically underdeveloped  countries  to  de- 
velop. These  countries  need  skilled 
manpower.  They  need  people  who  can 
serve  as  teachers  in  their  schools.    They 


need  trained  surveyors,  not  merely  to 
teach  them  to  survey  but  actually  to  go 
out  and  survey  the  routes  for  their  high- 
ways and  assist  with  other  development 
projects.  They  need  people  who  are  ex- 
perienced in  farming  to  go  to  rural  vil- 
lages and  work  with  the  villages  in  im- 
proving their  agricultural  methods 
They  need  people  who  can  work  with 
their  villagers  in  improving  health  and 
sanitation. 

The  purpose  of  the  Peace  Corps  is  to 
make  it  possible  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  our  foreign  policy  by  utilizing  the 
services  of  several  tiiousand  Americans 
who  possess  the  skills  needed  by  the  less 
developed  countries  and  who  are  ready 
to  go  to  these  countries  and  serve  with- 
out receiving  the  compensation  and  al- 
lowances normally  available  to  those  en- 
gaged in  Government  service  abroad 

Let  me  urge  you  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  volunteers  are  tlie 
Peace  Corps.  The  whole  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  select, 
train,  and  maintain  overseas  a  corps  of 
volunteers.  I  urge  you  not  to  lose  sight 
of  ttiis  fact  because  many  pages  of  the 
bill  do  not  deal  directly  with  the  volun- 
teer,-^. It  is  necessary  to  provide  various 
administrative  authorities  as  well  as  a 
small  permanent  organization  of  civil 
servants  to  carry  on  the  Peace  Corps 
program.  Much  of  the  bill  is  devoted 
to  such  matters  but  the  fact  remain.s 
that  the  program  is  a  program  for  maln- 
tainmtr  a  force  of  volunt<?ers  abroad,  and 
the  funds  authorized  by  the  bill  will  be 
u.sed  primarily  for  that  purpose 

There  are  some  who  apparently  have 
gotten  the  Impression  that  the  length  of 
the  bill  and  the  technical  lanKuaxe  which 
It  contains  in  some  sections  means  that 
the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  going  to 
have  a  lot  done  for  them  Let  me  begin 
my  discussion  of  what  a  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  gets  by  saying  a  word  about 
what  he  does  not  get 

First,  he  does  not  receive  a  salai7  for 
his  .services.  While  he  is  in  training  in 
the  United  States  and  during  the  21 
months  he  serves  overseas,  he  gets  his 
room  and  board  with  a  limited  allow- 
ance of  spendmt,'  money  for  such  items 
as  toothpaste  and  razor  blades.  He  gets 
his  travel — tourist  class — and  he  gets 
medical  service  At  the  end  of  his  serv- 
ice, he  gets  a  termination  payment  of 
$75  per  month  of  satisfactory  service  on 
which  he  pays  income  tax,  the  same  as 
does  everyone  else. 

The  volunteer  does  not  get  a  diplo- 
matic or  special  passport,  he  travels 
with  the  same  passport  as  any  other  pri- 
vate citizen.  He  is  allowed  to  take  not 
to  exceed  300  pounds  of  unaccompanied 
baggage,  and  he  cannot  be  accompanied 
by  any  dependents.  The  only  way  a 
married  couple  can  serve  in  the  volunteer 
corps  IS  for  both  to  be  accepted  as  quali- 
fied volunteers  and  available  for  service. 

The  volunteer  derives  no  advantage 
under  the  Selective  Service  Act.  His 
draft  obligations  are  the  same  as  anyone 
else.  The  bill  specifically  provides  that 
there  shall  be  no  draft  exemption  result- 
ing from  Peace  Corps  service.  The  ques- 
tion of   deferment   is   entirely   in   the 
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hands  of  the  local  draft  board,  the  same 
ats  everyone  else 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  Vkill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  What  has  happened  in 
the  case  of  that  character  by  the  name 
of  Kamen,  of  Miami.  Fla..  who  I  under- 
."^tand  disrupted  a  Rotarj-  meeting  in 
Miami  where  an  anti -Communist  film 
was  being  shown"' 

Mr  MORGAN.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man is  aware  that  his  draft  board  has 
met  and  has  issued  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  he  will  not  be  deferred. 

Mr  GROSS  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  the  national  draft  director 
then  stated  that  he  was  going  to  conduct 
an  lnve.«:tigation  Does  the  gentleman 
know  whether  anything  has  transpired 
in  that  respect  at  national  draft  head- 
quarters? 

Mr  MORGAN.  The  bill  speciAcaUy 
spells  out  that  any  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
will  receive  no  exemption  under  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  is  what  Shriver  told 
us  some  time  ago.  But  this  character  is 
still  in  training,  based  upon  the  last  word 
I  had 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  understand  this  boy 
is  21  years  old.  They  are  takmg  only 
tho.se  who  are  23  years  old. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  he  can  be  drafted  at 
21. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  They  are  Uking  only 
23-year -olda.  A«  I  understand  It  the  boy 
will  be  subject  to  the  draft  when  hU 
name  comes  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  apparently  he  1» 
?till  in  training  at  Pennsylvania  SUt« 
College. 

Mr.  MORGAN.     I  think  he  is  in  train- 
ing  yet  at   Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Mr.    GROSS.    Does    the    gentleman 
think  a  character  of  that  kind  ought  to 
be  in  training? 

Mr.  MORGAN  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
am  qualified  to  Judge  this  case.  I  have 
never  seen  the  boy  nor  heard  all  of  the 
facte.  He  has  not  yet  been  approved  by 
the  final  selection  board.  He  has  not 
yet  been  enrolled  as  a  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteer, and  I  am  sure  when  he  comes  up 
for  final  approval  by  the  selection  board 
everything  will  be  taken  Into  considera- 
tion. 

Mr  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  the  funds  of  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  should  be  spK-nt  to  train  an  in- 
dividual of  that  character,  simply  to 
throw  him  out  later? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  is  a  free  coun- 
try, and  everybody,  has  a  right  to  a  fun 
hearing  and  a  fair  trial.  I  think  the  boy 
is  just  receiving  very  fair  treatment. 
When  he  goes  before  the  selection  board 
the  final  decision  wUl  be  made. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  selection  board? 
Is  the  gentleman  speaking  now  of  the 
so-called  Peace  Corps  selection  board? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  Is  not  composed  of 
Peace     Corps     volunteers;     It     Includes 

senior  Peace  Corps  officials  as  well  as 
people  from  the  Universities,    There  are 


phsychiatric  and  medical  examinations 
and  a  lot  of  other  considerations  that 
are  considered  before  the  final  selection 
of  these  volunteers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But.  this  is  the  Peace 
Corps  selection  board  that  the  gentleman 
is  talking  about? 

Mr.  MORGAN      Yes. 
Mr     GALLAGHER     Mr     Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nev^  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER  I  might  say  in 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
a  few  words  about  the  Charles  Kamen 
case 

The  presence  of  Charles  Kamen  in  the 
Peace  Corps  training  program  has  pro- 
voked discussion  E.nd  some  controversy. 
It  is  important.  I  believe,  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  know  why  Mr. 
Kamen  was  invited  to  training  and  fur- 
ther selection,  why  he  has  not  been 
summarily  dismissed  as  some  people 
have  demanded,  and  what  the  Peace 
Corps  selection  process  is  like. 

Charles  Kamen  was  invited  to  training 
on  the  basis  of  an  outstanding  record 
as  a  student.  He  was  the  president  of 
the  student  council  at  Brandeis  Univer- 
sity. He  has  strong  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  several  professors  at 
Brandeis.  from  his  Rabbi,  and  from 
businessmen  in  Miami.  He  did  well  on 
the  Peace  Corps  entrance  test.  On  the 
basis  of  this  favorable  evidence.  Mr. 
Kamen  was  invited  to  train  for  a  teach- 
ing project  in  the  Philippines.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  this  training  period 
is  part  of  the  selection  process  and  that 
Mr  Kamen  had  not  been  made  a  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  in  fact. 

Subsequent  to  that  ln\-itatlon.  It  was 
learned  that  Mr.  Kamen  had  been  In- 
volved in  an  incident  in  Miami.  Pla..  at 
a  Rotary  Club  meeting.  I  hope  Members 
of  this  House  are  Informed  of  the  fact 
that  Mr  Kamen  was  invited  to  attend 
that  meeting  and  did  not  force  himself 
in,  as  some  has  suggested.  The  letters 
received  by  the  Peace  Corps  about  the 
incident  call  for  the  dismissal  of  Mr. 
Kamen  on  the  grounds  that  he  is  either 
emotionally  unstable  or  a  Communist. 
Both  of  these  are  very  grave  charges. 
A  third  interpretation  is  possible:  That 
he  is  a  young  man  of  good  character  who 
made  an  error  which  has  t)ecn  highly 
publicized  and  for  which  he  has  pub- 
licly apologized.  Tlie  Pesce  Corps  has 
been  trying  to  find  out  which  of  these 
is  tn:e. 

Mr.  Kcmon  has  not  yet  been  selected 
for  Peace  Corps  service.  During  his  2 
months  at  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity, where  the  training  project  is  being 
held.  Mr.  Kamen  has  t>een  undergoing 
further  psycholosical  testing,  psychiatric 
interviews,  interviews  of  faculty  mem- 
bers, and  so  forth.  He — like  every  vol- 
unteer in  trair.ing^will  have  been  the 
subject  of  a  full  field  check  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  In  addi- 
tion, he  will  be  under  the  supervision, 
as  will  every  volunteer,  of  the  Peace 
Corps  training  staff  during  the  intensive 

training  prognram  which  runs  60  hours 
each  week.    On  the  basis  of  all  of  the 


evidence,  and  not  a  fragment  of  it,  a 
final  selection  board  will  determine 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Kamen  can  bear 
the  responsibility  of  representing  his 
country  in  the  Peace  Corps. 

What  the  Peace  Corps  Director  has 
insisted  on — and  I  applaud  him  for  it — 
is  the  adherence  to  an  orderly  process  m 
the  determination  of  Mr.  Kamen  s  fit- 
ness. In  fairness  to  every  individual 
volunteer  and  witli  deep  concern  for  its 
public  trust,  the  Peace  Corps  must  be 
guided  by  the  concept  of  due  process. 
If  an  orderly  inquiry  reveals  that  Mr. 
Kamen  is  lacking  either  in  emotional 
maturity  or  in  loyalty  l-o  liis  country, 
Mr.  Shriver  has  assured  us  that  he  will 
not  be  assigned  to  oversea  ser\-ice.  But 
Mr.  Kamen.  along  with  all  of  the  other 
yotmg  men  and  women  of  America  who 
are  and  will  be  volunteering  for  Peace 
Corps  service,  must  be  assured  that  they 
will  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  all  the 
evidence,  after  due  deliberation  by  re- 
sponsible officials — and  this  is  what  the 
Peace  Corps  is  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  very  briefly  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  briefly  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  BECKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Avery]  a  few  moments  ago 
stated  that  this  is  an  experimental  pro- 
gram My  question  is  this:  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  agree 
with  that  statement?  Why  should  we 
rush  into  making  this  a  permanent 
agency  before  we  get  through  a  period 
of  experience  and  find  out  whether  or 
not  it  is  really  worth  while?  I  hope  It 
will  be  worth  while.  Many  of  these  mat- 
ters come  up  a.s  a  matter  of  experiment, 
and  this  could  be  handled  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  because 
there  are  plenty  of  funds  in  the  con- 
tingency fimd.  and  in  other  areas. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  do  not  think  there 
are  plenty  of  funds  available.  Of  course, 
the  gentleman  knows  that  the  contin- 
gency fimd  was  cut  from  the  $500  mil- 
lion requested  by  the  Executive  and  the 
$300  million  authorized  to  $175  million 
in  the  appropriation  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House. 

The  Peace  Corps  was  set  up  under  an 
Executive  order  but  the  President  wants 
to  know  how  the  Congress  stands.  If 
permanent  legislation  is  not  passed  by 
the  Congress  I  assume  the  program  will 
be  closed  out.  This  is  a  going  concern. 
We  already  have  182  of  these  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  overseas.  Fifty  of 
them  will  start  work  in  Africa  in  the 
next  week  or  so  As  I  said,  this  is  a 
going  concern.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  wait  until  January  to  pass  this 
authorization  bill.  This  bill  has  already 
passed  the  other  body  and  I  am  in  favor 
of  proA  iding  the  necessary  authority  for 
the  program  to  get  into  high  gear. 

Mr.  BECKER.     It  is  already  operat- 
ing. 
Mr.  BOLAND.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 

to  commend  the  chairman  of  Mm  Own- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  as  well  m  the 
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members  of  his  committee  for  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor.  As  to  the  question 
propounded  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Becker],  where  an  agency  is 
established  that  has  to  come  to  the  Con- 
gress each  year  for  money  with  which 
to  operate  that  agency,  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  say  it  is  a  permanent  agency, 
particularly  in  an  area  of  this  kind.  This 
bill  provides  an  authorization  of  $40  mil- 
lion. That  is  the  amount  requested  to 
run  the  Peace  Corps  for  the  fiscal  year 
1962.  They  have  got  to  come  back  here 
again,  and  if  the  Congress  does  not  like 
the  way  in  which  it  is  operating,  the 
most  effective  way  to  terminate  any 
agency  is  to  kill  the  funds  which  it  needs 
for  operation.  So  in  a  sense  it  is  not  a 
permanent  agency.  It  has  to  come  in 
again  and  get  its  money  with  which  to 
operate. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  bill  authorizes 
funds  for  only  1  year.  There  has  to  be 
an  authorization  and  an  appropriation 
each  year. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  How  much  is  it  going  to 
cost  the  Government  for  each  member 
of  the  so-called  Peace  Corps? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Approximately  $9,000 
per  volunteer  per  year. 

Mr.  TABER.  For  each  volunteer  per 
year. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  includes  trans- 
portation, subsistence,  training — a  com- 
plete breakdown. 

Mr.  TABER.  That  includes  their 
clothing  and  food  and  all  matters  of 
that  kinds? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Transportation,  train- 
ing, clothing,  salary,  termination  pay, 
leave  allowance;  everything  is  supposed 
to  be  included. 

Mr.  TABER.  $9,000  is  the  figure  that 
it  will  cost  for  one  volunteer  for  1  year? 

Mr.  MORGAN.     For  1  year,  yes. 

Mr.  TABER.  And  how  many  is  it  pro- 
posed to  take  into  this  outfit  the  first 
year? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1962,  2,500. 

Mr.  TABER.  Are  there  any  other 
emoluments  beyond  the  $9,000? 

Mr.  MORGAN.     No,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  TABER.     That  covers  it? 

Mr.  MORGAN.     That  covers  it. 

Mr.  TABER.  It  does  not  include 
health  insurance  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
I  suppose. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  As  I  understand  it, 
everything  has  been  figured  in. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teer gets  no  PX  privileges  and  will  not 
be  located  in  any  major  city.  The  entire 
Peace  Corps  program  is  directed  toward 
assisting  people  living  in  rural  areas. 
The  volunteer  is  expected  to  live  in  the 
villages  among  the  people  he  works  with. 
His  scale  of  living  will  be  adjusted  to  that 
of  the  local  people  with  whom  he  works. 
If  he  serves  as  a  teachei-,  his  living  al- 
lowance will  be  the  same  as  that  of  a 
local  teacher.  If  he  works  as  a  surveyor, 
he  will  live  as  surveyors  do  in  the  locality 
where  he  is  located. 


The  Peace  Corps  volunteer  does  derive 
a  number  of  benefits  under  this  bill.  He 
receives,  in  addition  to  the  living  and 
traveling  allowances  and  the  $75  per 
month  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  reg- 
ular protection  given  Federal  employees 
for  disability  if  injured  or  disabled  by 
disease  while  serving  overseas.  He  also 
is  given  the  benefit  of  counting  his  Peace 
Corps  service  toward  civil  service  retire- 
ment and  civil  service  seniority  if  he  be- 
comes a  Government  employee  subse- 
quent to  his  work  with  the  Peace  Corps. 
There  is  also  the  possibility  that  he 
may  be  exempted  from  the  civil  .service 
general  entrance  examination  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  if  he  has  satis- 
factorily completed  his  Peace  Corps  serv- 
ice. 1 1 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  able  to 
count  their  Peace  Coi-ps  service  for  pur- 
poses of  social  security  coverage,  and 
their  payment  of  income  tax  is  deferred 
under  the  same  conditions  as  that  of  en- 
listed personnel  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Volunteers  also  have  the  benefit  of  a 
moratorium  on  payments  of  principal 
and  interest  on  student  loans  provided 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  under  the  same  condition.^  as  en- 
listed personnel  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Consideration  of  the  benefits  which  I 
have  just  enumerated  indicates,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  most  of  them  are  the  result 
not  so  much  of  a  desire  to  make  things 
attractive  to  members  of  the  Peace  Corps 
as  foresight  and  anticipation  of  prob- 
lems before  they  arise.  The  legislation 
could  ignore  all  these  matters  with  the 
result  that  we  would  have  a  shoit  and 
simple  bill  which  would  not  raise  a  num- 
ber of  controversial  issues.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  believe  we  are  all  realistic 
enough  to  know  that  we  will  not  be  able 
to  disregard  such  matters  as  payments 
for  disability  incurred  overseas,  counting 
Peace  Corps  service  toward  civil  service 
retirement  or  social  security,  and  the 
relation  of  Peace  Corps  expense  allow- 
ances and  termination  payments  to  in- 
come taxes.  All  these  problems  have  to 
be  faced  and.  in  my  judgment,  it  is 
better  to  face  them  now  aiid  deal  with 
them  positively  and  directly  thrai  to 
postpone  them  with  the  resulting  neces- 
sity of  rushing  through  legislation  to 
meet  situations  that  arise. 

In  considering  whether  or  not  we  are 
doing  too  much  for  the  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers, we  should  not  forget  that  most 
of  these  people  are  not  likely  to  choose 
missionary-type  service  as  a  career. 
They  cannot  make  a  career  with  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  mo.<-t  of  them  presum- 
ably after  their  Peace  Corps  service  will 
try  to  find  jobs  in  busines.s,  Govern- 
ment, agriculture,  or  teaching  at  the 
normal  rates  of  pay  and  with  the  normal 
interest  in  providing  for  their  families 
and  themselves  as  well  as  possible. 

This  is  one  rea.son  why  it  is  nece-sary 
to  give  consideration  to  such  matters  as 
social  security  and  civil  service  retire- 
ment rights. 

If  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers  were  all 
planning  to  devote  their  lives  to  serving 
humanity  without  reijaid  to  material  re- 


wards, wecould  disregard  several  of  the 
pomts  included  in  the  bill;  but,  since 
we  are  trying  to  make  it  possible  for 
young  people  to  fit  service  in  the  Peace 
Corps  into  a  more  conventional  career, 
we  have  to  make  certain  provisions  for 
this  purpose. 

Let  me  say  just  a  word  about  volun- 
teer leaders.  Volunteer  leaders  are  older 
people  with  greater  experience  who  are 
to  be  assigned  to  work  with  volunteers. 
The  bill  provides  that  there  cannot  be 
more  than  1  volunteer  leader  to  25  vol- 
unteers. The  volunteer  leaders  are  to 
get  termination  payments  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $150  per  month,  and  will  receive 
living  and  travel  allowances  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  volunteers. 

The  bill  provides  that  "under  excep- 
tional circumstances  volunteer  leaders 
may  be  accompanied  by  their  spouses 
and  minor  children  and  that  living, 
travel,  and  other  allowances  will  be  pro- 
vided for  such  spou.«.es  and  minor  chil- 
dren." 

There  have  been  only  12  volunteer 
leaders  selected  .so  far.  and  none  of  them 
are  married  The  motivation  of  the  vol- 
unteer leaders  will  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  volunteers,  and  I  am  sure  that 
when  you  consider  the  extreme  austerity 
of  the  provisions  made  for  them,  there 
need  be  no  fear  that  mature  people  will 
be  seeking  jobs  as  volunteer  leaders  in 
order  to  enjoy  over.seas  vacations. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  deals  with  Peace 
Corps  employees.  These  are  the  people 
who  will  constitute  the  permanent  Civil 
Service  staff  that  administers  the  Peace 
Corps.  These  people  will  be  hired  under 
the  Cla.ssification  Act  of  1949  or  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  and  will  be  subject  to  the 
normal  provisions  governing  Federal 
employment. 

The  bill  authorizes  30  supergrades.  of 
wJiom  2  may  receive  .salaries  up  to 
SI 9,000  per  year.  I  realize  that  the 
House  IS  very  con-servative  in  its  alti- 
tude toward  creating  additional  super- 
grades,  but  let  me  point  out  that  this  is 
a  new  agency  and  that  if  it  is  to  func- 
tion, it  will  need  competent  people  Dur- 
ing its  operations  under  the  Executive 
order,  it  has  been  utilizing  the  services 
of  a  number  of  ouL'^tanding  people  who 
have  been  serving  as  consultants  on  a 
per  diem  basis.  It  will  be  impo.ssible  to 
continue  arrangements  of  this  type  on 
a  permanent  basis. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  word  about 
the  selection  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers. 
All  volunteers,  as  well  as  all  other  Peace 
Corps  per.sonnel,  are  subject  to  investi- 
gation as  to  their  loyalty  or  the  possi- 
bility that  they  may  become  a  security 
risk.  Any  investigation  which  develops 
any  data  indicating  any  question  as  to 
the  loyalty  or  security  status  of  the  in- 
dividual is  required  to  be  referred  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for  a 
full-field  investigation.  The  result  of 
such  field  investigation  is  then  referred 
to  the  agency  for  appropriate  action. 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  given  a 
rigid  examination  before  selection  for 
training,  and  the  selection  process  con- 
tinues during  the  training  period.  No 
one  is  enrolled  as  a  volunteer  until  his 
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3 -month  training  period  has  been  com- 
pleted and  he  has  been  completely 
screened  for  oversea  service. 

The  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $40  million.  Let  me  make  the  point 
that  most  of  this  money  goes  to  support 
volunteers.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will 
cost  $9,000  per  year  for  each  volunteer 
in  .'service.  TTiis  Includes  his  training  in 
the  United  States,  transportation,  living 
allowances,  and  t-ennination  pay  at  the 
end  of  his  sei-vice.  It  is  planned  to  fund 
the  training  and  maintenance  of  a  force 
of  about  2,500  volunteers.  You  cannot 
divide  the  total  authorization  by  $9,000 
per  volunteer  to  detennine  how  many 
volunteers  can  be  supported  since  over 
half  the  volunteers  currently  planned 
for  will  be  .serving  under  contracts  with 
US  universities  or  i rivate  organizations 
.such  as  CARE,  which  are  funded  on  a 
2-year  basis,  that  is,  when  the  Peace 
Coi-ps  enter  into  a  2-year  contract  with 
an  organization,  the  funds  for  the  2- 
year  peiiod  will  be  obligated 

The  fact  remains  that  only  about  $5 
million  of  the  $40  million  requested  is 
required  for  administration  The  rest 
is  to  support  volunteers 

The  Peace  Corps  has  12,000  applicants 
for  volunteer  seiTice  They  plan  to  put 
2.500  overseas  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1962 
if  $40  million  is  available  If  the 
amount  is  cut,  thi  number  will  have 
to  be  reduced. 

Considering  the  very  modest  allow- 
ances and  termination  payment  the 
volunteers  receive,  there  is  not  much 
po.ssibility  of  economizing  on  the  ex- 
penditures for  this  puiT>ose.  The  general 
administrative  overhead  is  a  relatively 
small  p>ortion  of  the  total  budget  so  that 
curtailing  this  type  of  expenditure  is  not 
going  to  save  a  large  sum  of  money. 
There  is  no  alternative  but  to  reduce 
the  number  of  volunt-eers  if  funds  are 
not  provided  to  maintain  them. 

I  urge  that  the  Hou.se  approve  this 
bill.  The  Peace  Corps  is  a  going  thing. 
There  are  182  volunt^^rs  over.«teas  at  the 
present  time  and  there  are  318  more  in 
training  In  the  United  States.  Foreign 
nations  have  demonstrated  their  inter- 
est in  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  desire 
for  assistance  from  our  people  The 
President  feels,  however,  that  the  Peace 
Corps  should  not  be  continued  on  its 
present  basis  Congre.s,-,  should  give 
careful  con.sideration  to  the  Peace  Coips 
and  give  official  approval  to  its  ex- 
Lstence.  The  Peace  Conis  shows  great 
promise  of  becoming  a  major  element 
m  our  foreign  policy  It  would  be  a 
ureal  mistake  to  bring  it  to  an  end. 

Mi  MERROW  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  my.self  10  minutes 

Mr  Chairman,  H.R  7500.  the  measure 
we  are  considering  today,  provides  for 
a  Peace  Corps  to  help  tlie  peoples  of 
interested  countries  and  areas  in  meet- 
inc  their  needs  for  .skilled  mantxjwer 
The  Peace  Corps  was  started  on  March 
1  1961,  when  President  Kennedy  issued 
an  Executive  order  establishing  the 
Corps  on  a  temporary  basis.  The  order 
was  based  upon  a  comprehensive  report 
prepared  by  Robert  Sargent  Shriver.  Jr., 
former  president  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of    Education,    who   had    undertaken    a 


study  of  the  Peace  Corps  proposal  at 
the  request  of  the  President. 

H.R.  7500  places  the  Peace  Coriis  on 
a  permanent  basis  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  support  this  legislation.  The  Peace 
Corps  will.  I  am  certain,  be  most  useful 
in  helping  various  countries  meet  their 
needs  for  skilled  manpower,  and  it  will 
make  a  great  contribution  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  peace. 

PROPOSED    BUDGET    FOB    THE   PEACE    COBPS 

The  proix).sed  budget  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  is  as  follows:  Private  agency 
and  university  programs.  $26,100,000; 
administrative  programs.  $11,400,000; 
and  direct  admmistrative  programs 
training  for  fiscal  year  1963.  $2,500,000. 
making  a  total  of  $40  million. 

As  IS  stated  in  the  report: 

This  *40  million  will  enable  the  Peace 
Corps  to  have  2,700  men  and  women  In 
service  overseas  or  in  training  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1&62.  and  will  enable  the  Peace 
Corps  to  enter  Into  training  contracts  with 
vinl\erslties  to  train  additional  volunteers 
during  the  summer  of  1962 

The  estimated  average  annual  cost  per 
volunteer  Is  $9,000  This  includes  all  over- 
head items,  training  costjs,  oversea  support, 
and   all  other  co5t  elements. 

INSPIRING     PROGR.^M 

The  Peace  Corps  is.  to  my  mind,  an 
inspiring  program.  It  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote world  peace  through  assistance  to 
countries  which  need  and  want  the  help 
of  trained  manp>ower.  It  aims  to  help 
others  to  help  themselves  which  is  fun- 
damental and  exceedingly  important. 

The  Peace  Corps  will  consist  of  vol- 
unteers who  are  skilled  as  teachers,  ag- 
ricultural extension  workers,  medical 
assistants,  sanitation  engineers,  con- 
struction foremen,  mechanics,  civil  ad- 
ministrators, social  workers,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  occupations.  They  will 
be  sent  to  countries  which  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  and  a  need  for  their 
help  in  the  specified  field  of  their  en- 
deavor. They  will  receive  brief,  inten- 
sive training  in  the  language,  customs, 
traditions,  and  economy  of  the  countries 
to  which  they  will  be  sent.  Already  50 
or  more  countries  have  expres.sed  an  in- 
terest in  Peace  Corps  volunteers  and, 
at  the  present  time,  the  Peace  Corps  has 
announced  10  projects  which  will  oper- 
ate in  9  different  countries.  Volunteers 
have  already  reached  three  of  these 
countries.  Another  15  projects  are  cur- 
rently being  evaluated  and  nearing  the 
stage  of  completion. 

People  who  enroll  in  the  Peace  Corps 
will  work  not  just  for,  but  they  w-ill  work 
with  the  people  whom  they  are  endeav- 
oring to  assist.  They  will  live  on  a  scale 
geared  to  the  level  of  those  people,  frat- 
ernizing with  them,  and  learning  from 
them  while  they  teach.  They  will  be 
dispersed  throughout  the  country  and 
not  concentrated  in  urban  areas.  Thus 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  have  clo.«;e 
contacts  with  the  population, 

COMPENSATION 

The  financial  compensation  which 
members  of  the  Peace  Corps  will  receive 
while  they  are  abroad  will  be  based  on 
the  scale  of  living  in  the  host  country. 
There    will,    however,    be   provision   for 


supplementary  pay  at  home  to  assure 
that  they  will  not  have  served  at  a  great 
sacrifice  or  a  jeopardization  of  their 
future  occupations 

Other  compensations  of  Peace  Corps 
service  will  not  only  be  the  personal 
value  of  the  experience  with  its  numer- 
ous facets  but  there  will  be  the  satis- 
faction of  having  contributed  to  the  na- 
tional value  of  the  Peace  Corps.  This 
is  an  investment  in  the  future.  The 
program,  while  presenting  opix)rtunity 
for  individual  service  in  educational,  so- 
cial, and  economic  fields,  will  help  tre- 
mendously in  developing  mutual  under- 
standing. 

It  will  strengthen  the  cords  of  mutual 
interest  and  comprehension  which  are 
necessary  to  bind  together  i>eacefiilly  a 
world  which  can  no  longer  afford  to — or 
indeed  find  it  possible  to — exist  in  sepa- 
rate compartments.  Those  who  serve  in 
this  project  will  return  qualified  to 
render  better  service  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs  of  the  United  States,  Both 
by  precept  and  osmosis  they  will 
broaden,  stimulate,  and  spread  more 
widely  at  home  an  interest  in  American 
foreign  relations.  The  very  nature  of 
the  program  underwrites  its  success. 
The  interest  on  the  investment  will  be 
cumulative. 

COtT.-ITRY    RESPONDS    FAVORABLY    TO    PEACE    CORPS 

The  response  of  the  country  to  the  idea 
of  a  Peace  Corps  is  indicative  of  its  value. 
It  appeals  to  the  best  motives  of  man- 
kind. It  offei-s  an  opportunity  to  put  into 
practice  the  idealism,  the  desire  for  serv- 
ice and  the  sense  of  dedication  which  is 
so  often  frustrated  in  the  ordinary  lives 
of  men.  It  has  an  aura  of  adventure 
and  of  hopefulness.  It  has  been  gratify- 
ing to  see  the  enthusiasm  throughout  our 
country  for  a  project  of  such  high  pur- 
pose. 

Section  2  of  this  measiu-e  sets  forth 
the  declaration  of  purpose  in  these 
words : 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
the  purpose  of  this  act  to  promote  world 
pe;.ce  and  friendship  through  ft  Peace  Corps. 
which  shall  make  available  to  interested 
couiitnes  and  areas  men  and  women  of  the 
United  States  qualified  lor  service  abroad 
and  willing  to  serve,  under  conditions  of 
hardship  if  necessary,  to  help  the  peoples  of 
such  countries  and  areas  in  meeting  their 
needs  for  trained  manpower,  and  to  help  pro- 
mote a  better  understanding  of  the  American 
people  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  served  and 
a  better  understanding  of  other  peoples  on 
the  part   of  the  American   people 

PROGRAM    NOT    VISIONARY 

The  program  is,  however,  not  a  vision- 
ary one.  It  has  been  carefullj-  and  saga- 
ciously planned.  It  is  the  product  of 
consultation  among  niunerous  author- 
ities on  foreign  affairs,  educators,  and 
private  agencies  engaged  in  similar  ac- 
tivities. Great  care  will  be  taken  in  the 
selection  of  volunteers  who  will  be  sent 
abroad.  There  is  no  requirement  that  a 
volunteer  must  have  a  college  education. 
Those  skilled  in  crafts  and  trades  may  be 
much  needed.  Selection  standards  will, 
however,  be  high.  Not  only  will  written 
tests,  physical  examinations,  and  inter- 
views be  given  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing technical  competence  and  physical 
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condition,  much  emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  suitability,  maturity,  adaptability, 
and  also  motivation.  Procedures  have 
been  devised  for  screening  those  who 
might  wish  to  vise  the  Peace  Corps  for 
subversive  purposes.  Nor  will  it  be  al- 
lowed to  serve  as  a  platform  for  prose- 
lyting. 

OPSaATION    THROUGH    SEVXBAL    CHAKNEXS 

Peace  Corps  projects,  after  approval 
by  the  host  country  as  well  as  the  Corps 
itself,  will  operate  through  several  chan- 
nels: First,  through  contracts  or  grants 
to  private  agencies  engaged  in  similar 
activities;  second,  through  contracts  or 
grants  with  colleges,  universities,  or 
other  educational  institutions;  third, 
through  programs  of  other  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  Skilled  or  semi- 
skilled workers  might  supplement  the 
work  of  existing  technical  and  economic 
cooperation  projects;  fourth,  through 
programs  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
services  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  will 
be  offered  to  the  United  Nations  for  work 
in  technical  assistance  and  development 
programs;  and  fifth,  through  programs 
administered  directly  by  the  Peace  Corps. 
The  Peace  Corps  will  supplement  our  for- 
eign economic  aid  program  but  it  will 
not  be  a  substitute  for  any  part  of  it. 

The  projects  of  the  Peace  Corps  will 
differ  from  other  programs  in  various 
ways.  There  is  at  present  in  many  of 
the  less  developed  countries  a  gap  in 
what  may  be  called  middle  manpower. 
As  a  rule,  unskilled  labor  is  plentiful. 
Expert  advisers  and  capital  funds  may 
be  furnished  by  existing  programs.  But 
there  is,  and  is  likely  to  be  for  another 
generation  in  many  countries,  a  dearth 
of  college  and  professionally  trained 
people  with  various  skills,  with  teaching, 
and  leadership  ability  as  well  as  opera- 
tional capabilities.  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers will  work  side  by  side  with  the 
native  population  and  sometimes  in  a 
subordinate  capacity. 

PEACX     CORPS     MADX    UP     OF     VOLUNTESBS 

Another  primary  difference  between 
the  Peace  Corps  and  other  programs  will 
be  its  composition.  It  will  be  made  up 
of  volunteers.  Those  who  serve  in  it  will 
know  that  their  living  standards  will  not 
be  the  same  as  those  of  the  United  States 
or  those  of  other  oversea  programs.  An- 
other differing  feature  will  be  the  work- 
ing of  the  Peace  Corp)s  directly  with  uni- 
versities and  other  private  agencies. 

PEACE  CORPS  SHOULD  BE  A  SEPARATE  AGENCY 

It  is  because  of  the  fundamental  dif- 
ferences between  the  Peace  Corps  and 
other  programs  that  it  does  not  fit  into 
any  of  the  agencies  now  in  operation  or 
contemplated.  For  this  reason,  it  should 
be  organized  under  separate  adminis- 
tration. In  comparison  with  the  cost  of 
other  programs,  its  budget  will  be  mod- 
est. As  I  have  already  stated,  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  first  year  is  not  to 
exceed  $40  million.  This  is  in  sharp 
contrast  with  the  amounts  required  to 
finance  other  programs.  If  the  Peace 
Corps  is  to  be  incorporated  into  a  much 
larger  program  it  would  not  only  lose 
its  identity,  it  would  doubtless  receive  less 
attention  than  will  be  needed  to  make 
the  new  project  successful. 


An  important  reason  for  setting  the 
Peace  Corps  up  as  a  separate  agency  is 
the  fact  of  the  enthusiastic  response 
with  which  it  has  met  in  its  formative 
stages. 

The  country  will  support  a  program  m 
which  it  has  exhibited  such  gieat  inter- 
est. That  enthusiasm  must  be  main- 
tained. In  stirring  the  imagination  of 
the  people  the  Peace  Corps  will  serve  as 
a  vital  instrument  in  the  .successful  op- 
eration of  our  foreign  relations. 

The  program  has  immediate  value,  but 
its  long-range  value  is  even  more  signifi- 
cant. In  a  world  that  is  rapidly  shrink- 
ing with  the  development  of  the  various 
methods  of  communication,  and  from  the 
threat  of  military  inventions,  it  Is  essen- 
tial that  means  be  found  to  promote  con- 
genial living.  Operating  both  for  the 
good  of  the  country  it  sei-ves  and  for  its 
sponsor,  the  Peace  Coi-ps  is  a  double- 
edged  instrimient  with  which  we  hoi>e 
towage  the  peace. 

A  special  study  mi.'^.sion  to  Asia,  west- 
ern Pacific,  Middle  East,  southern  Eu- 
rope, and  north  Africa — made  up  of 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, of  which  Congressman  Pilcheb  was 
the  chairman — stated  in  its  report  that 
it  "is  convinced  that  there  is  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  young  Americans  trained 
in  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  oth- 
er practical  fields  of  activity  who  recog- 
nize tlie  importance  of  world  problems, 
particularly''  those  of  the  less  developed 
countries.  It  would  be  of  great  value 
not  only  in  creating  a  favorable  impres- 
sion of  the  United  States  but  also  iu  pro- 
moting sound  and  basic  improvements 
in  economic  development  if  more  places 
for  such  young  people  were  found  in 
oversea  operations.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  United  States  is  failing 
to  utilize  one  of  its  important  a.ssets  by 
not  developing  a  pioyram  for  u.smg  such 
sei-vices.  If  young  Americans  with  farm 
background  and  adequate  tecluiical 
training,  who  are  v.iUing  to  live  in  tlie 
villages  and  share  in  the  daily  work  of 
the  people  and  who  would  seiTc  with  orJy 
a  minimum  salary  and  subsistence  al- 
lowance, could  be  carefully  selected  and 
sent  to  the  less  developed  count  rie.'=,  tliey 
could  be  unusually  effective  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States."  These  state- 
ments are  also  included  in  the  report 
accompanying  this  bill. 

EFFECXrVE    AGENCY     IN     REPHE.SENT1NC 
THE  UNITED  STATtS 

The  Peace  Corps  can  serve  as  a  most 
effective  agency  in  representing  the 
United  States.  Not  only  will  this  organ- 
ization lielp  in  solving  the  needs  for 
skilled  manpower  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  but  the  members  of  the  Peace 
Coi-ps  living  with  the  population  will  be 
able  to  convey  to  tiiese  people  the  value 
of  a  free  society  and  they  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  help  in  explaining  Uie 
ideas  and  the  ideals  which  have  made 
us  what  we  are  today— a  great  free  Re- 
public. It  seems  to  me  that  th.e  Peace 
Corps  can  be  most  effective  in  the  ide- 
ological conflict  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves. 

At  the  time  Robert  Sargent  Slii';\cr, 
Jr.,  appeared  before  the  Cammittee  on 
Foreign    Affairs.    I    a.sked    him,    "Would 


you  address  yourself  for  a  moment  to 
just  how  these  people  are  going  to  be 
helpful  in  this  Ideological  struggle  In 
convincing  the  people  In  the  underde- 
veloped areas,  that  the  free  system  is 
better  than  this  Communist  ideology?" 
Mr.  Shriver  replied : 

In  the  first  place,  we  share  with  you  the 
desire  that  these  people  be  good  represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  along  the  lines 
you  have  just  described  For  that  rensnn 
in  the  training  program  at  each  training 
center  an  lmp>ortant  part  of  the  ualnlng  is 
devoted  to  a  study  of  American  principles 
i.f  government,  democratic  life,  and  «J*o  to 
tactica  ol  Communist  agitators.  We  thinlc 
in  the  first  place  we  are  trying  to  send  over- 
seas people  who  are  well  qualified  In  our  own 
Government  vls-a-vls  the  Communist  form 
of  government 

I  stated  to  Mr.  Shriver.  "I  thuik  from 
what  you  have  said  and  the  way  you 
envision  the  program  is  going  to  be.  we 
can  conclude  that  the  Peace  Corps  will 
be  an  important  factor  :n  the  ideological 
strugRle.  You  would  say  that.  I  as- 
simie?" 

Mr.  Shriver  repli"d: 

Yes.  without  It  having  that  as  its  sole 
objective.  This  Is  a  byproduct,  you  might 
say.  Service  Is  the  flrsi  thing.  When  the 
service  la  well  done,  the  recipient  looks  to 
who  the  servant  1.^,  who  Is  providing  this, 
and  wants  to  know  more  ab<iut  the  s<xlety 
that  produced  such  an  Individual 

Mr.  Shriver  is  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  effective  public  officials  in  the  Gov- 
ernment today  and  I  am  sure  that,  under 
his  leadership,  the  Peace  Corps  will  be 
a  powerful  instrument  m  helping  others 
help  them.«;elvcs  and.  at  the  same  time, 
a  most  effective  means  of  making  clear 
to  the  people  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact  the  value  of  the  free  society 
which  they  represent. 

I  have  been  a  supporter  of  the  Peace 
Corps  from  tlie  very  begimving.  and  it  is 
mv  liope  that  this  House  will  approve 
H.R.  7500  with  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority and  that  subsequently  the  funds 
Will  be  appropriated  to  put  a  permanent 
Peace  Corps  into  operation.  This  new- 
endeavor  in  the  field  of  international 
relations  is.  I  am  certain,  destined  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  effective  programs 
in  foreign  policy  and  i.s,  I  am  sure, 
destined  to  make  a  monumental  con- 
tribution to  world  peace. 

Mr  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  BAILEY  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
if  he  does  not  think  that  we  .should  have 
a  .stronger  statement  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  emphasizing  car- 
r^^ng  the  idea  of  Americanism  abroad 
and  -selling  the  idea  of  our  way  of  llfe'^ 
I  think  we  have  weakened  the  statement 
by  overlooking  that  particular  pwint. 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  made  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  consideration  of  this  bill  I 
take  it  from  what  he  has  .said  that  he 
Is  thinking  about  the  ideological  stiuggle 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  The  people 
in  the  Peace  Corps  as  representing  our 
society.  I  think,  can  be  very  helpful  in 
that  respect. 
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I  am  glad  the  gentleman  made  the 
point. 

Mr  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
i:entleman  yield  further? 

Mr  MERROW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fiom  West  Virginia 

Mr  BAILEY.  My  idea  is  that  they 
sliouid  not  go  over  there  as  representa- 
tives of  American  business  to  step  up 
busine.ss  for  American  firms  that  are 
selling  abroad,  but  that  they  ought  to 
be  selling  something  far  more  imjiortant 
than  American  products,  and  that  is 
.American  ideas  and  American  ideals. 

Mr  MERROW.  Personally.  I  think 
they  should  represent  the  entire  country, 
represent  the  ideas  and  the  ideals  that 
have  made  tLs  w  hat  we  are  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  MERROW  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  Would  the  gentleman 
think  it  would  t>e  a  good  idea  to  send 
some  coal  miners  over  there  to  teach 
them  how  to  mine  coal  in  these  foreign 
cotmtnes? 

Mr  MERROW  I  think  the  gentle- 
man addressed  that  question  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  VlrKinia  who  is 
perfectly  capable  of  answering,  if  he 
wishes 

Mr.  AVERY  Mr.  ChaiiTOan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  MERROW  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr  AVERY.  If  I  may  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  might  point  out 
that  before  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  advised  us  that  tliere  was  no 
limitation  on  age  and  that  they  had  one 
coiptman  who  was  67  yeais  old.  and  they 
even  offered  to  enroll  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  himself. 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MERROW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  I  think  the  point 
that  has  jtist  been  brought  out  is  very 
interesting  because  in  all  the  statements 
that  have  been  made,  it  is  indicated  that 
they  do  not  want  to  sell  Americanism 
abroad.  I  refer  specifically  to  page  5 
of  the  committee  hearings  where  Mr 
Shnver  himself  said: 

Mr  Chairman.  ther«  would  be  no  religious 
proeelytuung  or  political  propagandizing  I 
would  say  they  would  t)e  advised  to  keep 
their  comments  of  that  nature  to  a  mini- 
mum   perhaps  not   to  make  them   at  all. 

Mr  MERROW  I  as-sume  that  there 
would  not  be  such  m  any  specific  area. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Of  course,  if  the  gentle- 
man can  understand  what  he  just  read, 
and  I  am  sure  he  can,  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Americanism.  Mr.  Shriver 
was  talking  about  political  proselytiz- 
ing. We  do  not  want  them  to  go  over 
peddling  Republicanism  or  anything  like 
that  or  selling  the  Democratic  Party. 
There  is  a  big  difference  between  selling 


Americanism  and  selling  a  ix)litical 
party. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MERROW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr  JOHANSEN.  I  notice  m  the  re- 
port that  was  submitted  and  this  is  to  be 
found  m  the  record  during  debate  in  the 
other  body,  a  memorandum  prepared  by 
the  agency  itself  and  it  was  suggested 
that  a  significant  number  of  these  vol- 
unteers should  be  completely  turned  over 
to  .some  international  agency  so  that  they 
would  have  entiy  Into  those  countries 
that  would  find  it  repugnant  to  have 
them,  if  they  came  over  there  under 
American  sponsor.ship  I  am  sure  there 
IS  not  going  to  be  any  promotion  of  the 
United  States  on  the  part  of  these  corps- 
men 

Mr  MERROW  The  Peace  Corps  will 
certamly  not  be  turned  over  to  an  inter- 
national aaency. 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MERROW  I  yield  tu  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio 

Mr  ASHBROOK  I  would  like  to 
make  one  statement  inasmuch  as  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  did  take  me  to  task 
for  what  I  .said.  Very  specifically,  so  far 
as  the  hearings  are  concerned,  they 
would  seem  to  indicate  talkintJ  about  the 
free  enterprise  system  of  our  way  of  life, 
would  be  political.  On  paue  95.  Mr. 
Shriver  agam  says; 

One  of  our  virtues.  I  hope  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  IS  Instead  of  going  over  there  as 
agents,  say.  of  the  US.  Government,  we  go 
over  there  and  become  part  of  the  operating 
machinery  of  a  foreign  goveriiment 

I  wonder  what  that  means,  if  It  does 
not  mean  to  not  sell  Amencanism^.  But. 
to  go  on.  Mr   Shriver  further  said; 

We  are  not  Americans  over  there  working 
for  our  country,  but  we  are  working  for  the 
Philippines  or  working  for  the  Thais. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yneld? 

Mr  MERROW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Do  we 
have  a  Peace  Corps  now'' 

Mr  MERROW  Yes.  on  a  temporary 
basis 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  How 
temporary'' 

Mr  MERROW  This  would  make  it 
permanent 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  How 
temporary  is  it?  Just  as  long  as  the 
President  wants  it.  he  can  have  it;  can 
he  not? 

Mr  MERROW  This  legislation 
would  make  it  permanent. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes.  I 
know  You  say.  we  have  it  now  and  it 
was  established  under  Elxecutive  order. 
Is  there  any  rea-son  why  the  President 
must  rescind  that  order? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  presume  he  could 
continue  it.  but  I  think  it  would  be  a 
fine  thing  if  the  Congress  would  make 
it  permanent. 

Those  who  serve  in  the  Peace  Corps 
will  return  qualified  to  render  better 
service  in  the  United  States  particularly 


in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  because 
they  would  know  more  about  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  have  lived. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Riley  1. 

Mr.  RILEY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand that  most  of  the  people  who  par- 
ticipate or  are  to  participate  in  this 
program  are  young  people.  On  the 
whole,  I  have  great  confidence  in  the 
youth  of  America,  in  the  young  people 
of  this  Nation.  I  know  there  are  a  few 
exceptions  in  any  large  group,  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  they  are  young  or 
old.  Let  us  consider  the  proposition 
w  hich  is  before  us  objectively.  We  draft 
the  youth  of  this  Nation  and  send  them 
to  risk  their  lives  on  the  field  of  battle 
In  wars  in  which  :hey  have  nc  part  in 
the  making  I  believe,  then,  they  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  work  as  volim- 
teers.  as  under  this  program,  to  estab- 
lish better  relations  with  other  nations. 
and  thui.  help  to  promote  peace  in  a 
troubled  world. 

We  older  folks  have  not  made  any 
howling  success  in  establishing  peace 
during  the  last  50  years,  to  my  knowledge. 
During  that  time  we  have  fought  three 
bloody  wars  and  have  existed  in  an  un- 
ea.'-y  emergency  dunng  the  rest  of  the 
period.  Not  only  that,  but  we  have  put 
a  mortgage  on  every  person  in  this  coun- 
try, even  to  the  third  generation  of  babes 
yet  unborn  Most  of  this  debt  is  the 
result  of  war. 

I  believe  our  youth  should  have  an  op- 
portumty.  then,  to  work  for  better  rela- 
tions between  our  country  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,  to  work  by  example  and 
precept,  by  living  among  them  and  not 
altogether  by  trying  to  persuade.  There 
has  been  a  lot  of  persuasion  attempted 
m  the  past  They  will,  by  living  austere- 
ly among  the  people  with  whom  they 
are  to  live,  show  them  that  Americans 
can  live  with  and  help  them.  This  will 
mean  more  in  my  opinion  thsin  anything 
we  can  do  at  this  time. 

In  the  work  of  our  so-called  foreign 
aid  programs  we  properly  have  to  work 
through  the  local  governments.  Often- 
times the  masses  of  the  people  do  not 
miderstand  and  do  not  know  all  the  help 
we  are  giving  them.  Certainly  these 
yotmg  people  living  among  the  masses 
can  acquaint  them  with  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  and  the  sacrifices  we  are 
making  to  try  to  help  them. 

As  was  brought  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  who  proceeded  me, 
these  young  folks  will  be  li\'ing  and  as- 
sociating with  the  average  r>eople  of  the 
coimtiT  to  which  they  are  assigned. 
They  can  create  a  much  needed  better 
image  of  America.  I  am  afraid  that  our 
image  is  not  too  good  in  some  respects 
in  some  of  the  countries  at  the  present 
time. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
these  young  folks  are  going  to  live  in 
this  old  world  of  ours  a  whole  lot  longer 
than  those  of  us  here  on  the  floor  this 
afternoon.  They  have  more  at  stake 
than  we  have.  I  believe  they  have  a 
right  to  try  to  make  the  world  in  which 
they  are  to  live  a  place  where  they  would 
like  to  live 
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In  spite  of  careful  screening,  of  edu- 
cational and  training  programs,  the 
Corps  is  bound  to  get  some  misfits.  We 
have  some  disappointments  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  our  own  ofBces.  yet  I  am  sure 
each  one  of  us  feels  himself  competent 
to  select  his  personnel  and  is  careful 
in  so  doing. 

I  think  the  experiment  is  worth  a  try, 
Mr.  Chairman;  certainly,  nothing  ven- 
tured, nothing  gained,  nothing  accom- 
plished. The  present  efforts  have  not 
been  successful.  I  hope  this  new  ap- 
proach will  be  approved  and  that  the 
young  people  who  will  have  to  bear  the 
burden  of  wars  and  debts  of  wars  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  try  to  improve 
that  situation  by  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays]. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it 
is  in  order  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina.  [Mr.  Riley). 
on  the  speech  he  has  just  made.  He 
has  probably  put  this  debate  on  the 
high  plane  on  which  it  should  be  kept. 
I  think  he  made  some  very  cogent  points 
which  are  in  keeping  with  the  kind  of 
dedicated  service  he  has  rendered  since 
he  has  been  a  Member  of  the  House. 

I  was  glad  to  note  that  Members  on 
the  floor  applauded  him.  His  speech 
was  worthy  of  applause,  and  it  was  the 
kind  of  speech  you  would  expect  from 
the  distinguished  and  able  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Wn.soN]. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  awfully  happy  that  there  is 
room  for  a  difference  of  opinion  in  this 
august  body,  because  I  am  going  to  have 
to  take  the  other  side  of  this  issue,  even 
though  it  may  be  unpopular.  I  have 
been  opposed  to  this  program  since  its 
inception,  and  I  want  to  point  out  a  few 
reasons. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Peace  Corps  bill 
we  are  considering  at  this  time  is  the 
greatest  foreign  aid  boondoggle  ever  per- 
petrated upon  the  American  taxpayer, 
and  perhaps  the  greatest  insult  to  for- 
eign countries  that  will  be  subjected  to 
their  gems  of  wisdom. 

I  have  several  reasons  for  my  opposi- 
tion to  this  program. 

First,  for  Uncle  Sap,  as  our  Govern- 
ment is  known  to  those  abroad,  to  send 
a  group  of  youthful  people,  if  not  ju- 
veniles, to  do  a  Job  in  which  they  are 
wholly  inexperienced  and  even  inade- 
quately trained,  is  unthinkable.  Our 
seasoned  diplomats  have  done  and 
are  doing  the  world's  worst  job  in 
diplomacy.  Pray  teU  me.  how  can  we 
expect  inadequately  trained  and  unsea- 
soned kids  to  do  as  well?  The  old  say- 
ing, "Never  send  a  kid  to  do  a  man's 
Job"  is  certainly  apropos  in  dealing  with 
our  moet  delicate  problem  of  all.  inter- 
national relations. 

Another  reason:  these  youngsters 
should  be  digging  in,  so  to  speak,  and 
getting  some  experience  to  top  off  their 
formal     education.     Formal     education 


without  experience,  proven  experience, 
is  questionably  and  risky. 

Another  reason:  I  feel  these  young- 
sters may  become  a  part  of  the  piob- 
lem  instead  of  a  part  of  the  answer. 

I  well  remember  traveling  abroad  at 
various  times  where  we  were  giving  for- 
eign aid  and  where  we  had  our  boys  and 
our  diplomats.  I  have  seen  the  signs 
spread  all  over,  "Americans,  go  home. ' 
In  spite  of  all  the  aid  we  were  giving 
them  in  various  ways,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  we  were  participating  in  the  de- 
fense of  their  homeland,  they  were 
carrying  signs  that  said  •Amencant;,  go 
home.  " 

I  well  remember  near  the  close  of  liie 
war  when  I  traveled  in  some  of  these 
countries.  In  fact  in  many  of  them  I 
was  asked:  IX)  you  kiicw  what  Is  wiong 
with  you  American.s?"  I  said,  No. 
What?" 

I  was  told,  "There  are  three  things. 
You  are  overpaid,  you  are  oversexed,  and 
you  are  over  here." 

Now,  that  is  the  way  they  felt  about 
us  near  the  close  of  the  war.  You  people 
have  heard  those  remarks  too  It  is 
nothing  new  to  us. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  be  a 
part  of  the  answer  to  our  international 
problems,  even  to  the  point  of  .support- 
ing a  Peace  Corps  which  would  have  a 
fair  chance  of  success:  a  Peace  Corps,  if 
you  please,  built  of  able-bodied,  retired 
citizens,  skilled  through  the  experience 
that  is  so  necessary  to  compete  success- 
fully in  this  complex  world  I  would 
support  a  program  made  up  of  highly 
skilled  people  of  proven  ability  and  ex- 
perience. It  would  not  only  be  of  value 
to  those  countries  to  which  they  go.  but 
it  would  solve  an  important  problem  at 
home,  namely,  the  utilization  of  the  time 
of  highly  skilled  and  ambitious  people 
now  in  retirement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  extremely  dubious 
of  the  cost  per  person  of  this  project  and 
the  money  we  will  have  to  spend  in  the 
future.  I  am  concerned  not  just  with 
the  initial  cost,  but  with  the  cost  of  such 
benefits  as  are  certain  to  follow,  such  as 
medical  benefits,  pensions,  and  so  forth 
This  program  will  eventually  run  into 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  cannot  be  a 
party  to  this.  It  is  the  greatest  boon- 
doggle of  all  time,  cloaked  in  a  mantle 
of  childlike  gold. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  talk 
about  $9,000  per  year.  I  have  the  figures 
and  the  facts  which  show  the  initial  cost 
is  nearer  $10,000  a  year  per  person  right 
now.  It  is  going  to  be  much  more. 
There  are  already  proposals  by  the  APL- 
CIO  that  we  increase  the  Peace  Corps 
number  to  100,000.  Some  people  are 
even  suggesting  that  it  should  be  in- 
creased to  1  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heaid  talk 
about  the  ages  of  these  people.  I  got 
the  facts  no  later  than  yesterday  from 
the  Peace  Corps  on  Ghana,  Tanganyika, 
and  Colombia.  The  oldest  person  in 
these  three  Peace  Corps  projects  is  32 
years  of  age. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 


Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  I  will  yield 
on  that  point,  but  I  want  to  complete 
this. 

Out  of  the  156  who  have  completed 
their  training  for  these  three  projects 
and  been  assigned — and  this  comes  di- 
rectly from  the  Peace  Corps  headquar- 
ters— the  oldest  is  32.  the  average  age 
is  approximately  23,  and  the  youngest 
is  19. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  personally  in- 
terviewed the  17  that  trained  at  Iowa 
State  College  that  went  down  to  St. 
Lucia  last  week,  and  one  of  them  is  55 
years  old  and  had  taken  a  2-year  leave 
of  absence,  and  had  been  a  schoolteacher 
m  the  public  schools  of  Detroit  for  2 
years. 

Mr  WILSON  of  Indiana.  The  gentle- 
man had  belter  correct  the  Peace  Corps 
headquarters'  figures,  because  this  data 
on  these  three  projects  came  out  of  their 
office  yesterday.  The  oldest  one  of  the 
156  a-ssigned  m  these  projects  is  32  years 
of  age,  the  youngest  is  19  years  of  age. 
and  the  average  age  is  23.  That  in- 
formation came  out  of  the  Peace  Corps 
headquarters 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  have  personal 
knowledge  of  this. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  The  gentle- 
man also  spoke  of  experience,  but  I  re- 
call our  department  of  education  turned 
down  a  teachers  application  to  go  to 
Ala.ska  and  teach.  She  had  taught  42 
years,  and  was  on  retirement,  but  they 
turned  her  down  becau.se  they  said  she 
had  not  had  teacher  training. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georcia 
!Mr  PiLCHEP' . 

Mr  PILCHER  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  7500  Most  of  you 
know  my  stand  on  foreign  aid  for  the 
pa.st  8  years  I  have  ba."^ed  practically 
all  of  my  criticism  on  the  grounds  that 
we  were  not  reaching  the  small  people 
around  the  world:  that  we  were  not  get- 
ting next  to  the  small  people. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  i.s  a  gamble  This 
IS  a  came  of  chance  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  going  to  work  out  or  not 
But  we  older  people  and  our  diplomats 
have  not  done  so  well  in  our  foreign 
affairs,  and  in  our  foreign  relations  in 
the  pa.st  10  years  Certainly  there  is 
much  room  for  improvement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  Vietnam  where  there 
has  been  more  wa.'=te  and  extravagance, 
and  I  think  even  corruption  in  our  for- 
eign aid  program,  than  In  any  other 
country-  in  the  world,  there  is  a  little 
program  like  this  going  on.  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  finest  programs  I  have  ever 
seen  anywhere  in  any  country.  This  Is 
a  program  where  they  bring  In  the  North 
Vietnamese  refugees  from  the  hills. 
They  have  an  experiment  station, 
manned  by  young  college  graduates — 
agricultural  graduates — of  this  country 
living  in  quonset  huts,  working  with  the 
Vietnamese  people  This  is  In  the  same 
area  whei-e  they  are  giving  these  refugees 
10  acres  of  land.  These  young  graduates 
have  shown  these  people  how  to  plant 
their  crops  in  rows.  They  are  plowing 
with  water  buffalo.  They  are  the  hap- 
piest people  I  have  found  anywhere 
around  the  world. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  assure  this: 
As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, if  this  program  does  not  work, 
I  am  going  to  make  a  trip — and  I  think 
there  are  several  on  our  committee  who 
are  going  into  the  field  next  year  where 
these  volunteers  are  working — and  we 
are  going  to  bring  back  a  fair  report 
where  and  when  we  think  it  is  working. 
Where  we  think  it  Is  doing  a  good  job, 
we  are  going  to  tell  the  Congress.  Where 
they  have  made  a  failure,  or  if  I  think 
they  are  not  doing  a  good  job.  I  am 
going  to  make  a  statement  to  the  Con- 
gress giving   the  details  of  that  failure. 

But  with  world  conditions  as  they  are 
now.  this  entire  program  will  not  co.^t  as 
much  as  one  rocket;  it  will  not  cost  as 
much  as  a  big  bomber.  Is  it  not  worth 
trying?  If  you  are  in  a  business  and 
going  broke  you  will  try  anything  hon- 
orable that  comes  along  if  you  think  it 
will  save  your  business  Certainly  our 
world  affairs  are  in  such  .shape  that  we 
need  to  try  something.  I  have  lots  of 
faith  in  the.«!e  young  people  I  know  we 
are  going  to  get  misfits.  You  will  get 
misfits  in  any  organization.  But  I  be 
lieve  the  majority  of  these  young  people 
are  going  to  be  dedicated,  hard-working 
people.  The  only  thing  I  would  suggest 
is.  that  in  selecting  these  volunteers,  we 
select  people  who  we  think  are  dedicated 
and  have  their  heart  In  it. 

For  instance.  I  have  seen  a  school 
teacher  with  only  a  little  certificate  that 
was  more  dedicated  and  did  a  better  job 
teaching  school  than  some  of  the  Ph. 
Ds 

Mr  HAY?  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  PILCHER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

Mr.  HAYS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think,  for  example,  that  the  people  we 
sent  to  Ghana  who  have  had  4  years  of 
college  and  all  of  whom  have  a  teachers 
training  certificate  In  English,  even 
though  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  fMr. 
WiLsoifl  would  condemn  them  for  he- 
ing  inexperienced,  are  going  to  have  to 
cet  experience  somewhere :  and  I  wonder 
iiow  many  thousands  of  Inexperienced 
teachers  are  going  to  be  teaching  in 
America  this  coming  year  The  fact  that 
they  have  trained  for  4  years  would  in- 
dicate that  we  are  not  sending  out  inex- 
perienced. Immature,  untrained  F>eople. 
They  have  trained  for  exactly  what  they 
are  going  to  do. 

Mr.  PILCHER.  Tlie  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  say  in  response  to  what  was 
said  by  my  colleague  from  Indiana  that 
some  years  ago  when  I  was  a  student  in 
college  I  went  on  a  Peace  Corps-type  ex- 
pedition, working  with  Aztec  Indians  in 
the  mountains  of  rural  Mexico.  We  were 
college  students.  Some  of  us  were  pre- 
medical  students  who  were  able  to  go 
out  and  vaccinate  some  of  the  Indians 
against  various  tropical  diseases.  Others 
were  students  of  agriculture  who  were 


able  to  show  the  Indians  how  to  raise 
better  crops.  Other  students  were 
able — and  I  include  myself  among  that 
group — simply  to  work  with  our  hands 
and  help  them  build  a  playground  and 
show  them  little  things  like  calisthenics, 
which  was  a  great,  new  invention  to 
them  in  rural  Mexico.  We  were  not  i>eo- 
ple  of  profound  experience  in  the  world, 
and  yet  I  can  assure  you  that  later  ob- 
servations have  shown  that  our  group 
and  succe.ssive  groups  left  a  significant 
impact  for  good  upon  the  people  of  that 
rural  community  in  the  mounta:ns  of 
Mexico. 

.So  I  want  to  disagree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana 

M:  BOLAND.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
uentleman  yield? 

Mr  PILCHICR  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
delighted  to  find  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  espousing  this  particular  bill. 
As  the  memt)ership  of  this  House  well 
knows  he  is  one  of  the  best  traveled 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  in  the  remote  areas  of  this  world, 
to  find  out  precisely  how  our  foreign  aid 
program  has  worked.  I  think  perhaps 
.some  of  the  best  reports  that  have  been 
filed  in  the  Congress  have  been  filed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  As  has 
been  suggested,  when  he  is  in  &^.  area. 
l.e  look.s  at  more  than  just  the  trees. 
He  looks  at  the  program.  I  think  he 
has  been  disappoint.ed  m  a  great  many 
areas  with  this  program  and  the  way  it 
has  worked 

I  think  that,  finding  himself  as  he 
does  now  in  agreement  with  this  kind 
of  legislation.  I  am  sure  he  recognizes 
bi  Iter  than  most  of  us  the  importance 
that  this  particular  program  will  have 
in  the  free  world  and  in  those  areas 
where  we  have  got  to  build  up.  develop 
fnendshit>s.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  on  a  verj'  sobd  discussion  of 
this  measure. 

Mr.  PILCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Docs  the  gentleman 
have  any  idea  how  much  we  are  now 
si>ending  on  these  9.000  so-called  tech- 
nical experts  all  over  the  woild?  Is  the 
gentleman  saying  m  his  statement  that 
Uiese  are  not  dedicated  p>eople? 

Mr.  PILCHER.  I  do  not  care  if  we 
.spend  $10  billion  if  this  group  can  help 
bring  on  world  peace  and  can  contribute 
to  saving  the  hfe  of  one  American  boy. 
or  if  it  can  help  us  create  a  better  under- 
standing with  people  around  the  world. 
I  am  willing  to  give  the  program  a  try. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  succeed 
and  neither  does  the  gentleman.  It 
could  succeed,  or  it  may  not,  but  I  think 
at  this  time,  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  try  and  do  something.  We  have  tried 
ever>'thmg  else  and  it  has  not  worked 
too  well. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  have  tried  every- 
thing else.  We  have  tried  everything 
without  telling  these  people  to  lift  them- 


selves with  their  own  bootstraps;  but  I 
do  not  know  how  you  are  going  to  lead 
them  around  by  the  hand. 

Mr.  PILCHER.  Nobody  is  going  to  try 
to  \eaA  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  this  has  no  other 
function. 

Mr.  PILCHER.  We  are  going  to  try 
and  create  a  better  imderstanding  and 
sell  America  to  the  jjeople  around  the 
world  and  help  them  ia  their  schools 
and  clinics  and  agriculture,  and  in  other 
ways.  If  we  can  but  create  a  better 
climate  and  atmosphere  with  and  for 
the  other  free  peoples  of  the  world,  then 
with  this  added  friendship,  perhaps  our 
sobd  front  presented  to  our  common 
enemy  wiD  make  him  think  twice  before 
he  leaps. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  ZablockiI. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  proposed  Peace  Corps 
Act.  I  bebeve  that  this  is  an  important 
and  constructive  piece  of  legislation,  and 
I  hope  that  it  will  receive  prcwnpt  ap- 
proval of  the  House. 

I  know  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  review  the  history  of  the  proposal 
embodied  in  the  bill  before  us.  nor  the 
many  things  which  have  been  said  and 
written  about  it.  The  Peace  Corps  is  an 
imagmative  proposal,  and  it  has  received 
active  suppwrt  of  many  responsible  peo- 
ple throughout  our  Nation.  The  Peace 
Corps,  if  properly  managed,  can  make 
an  important  contribution  to  the  at- 
tainment of  the  objectives  of  our  foreign 
poUcy.  It  can  assist  m  tlie  economic 
development  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries. It  can  provide  aid  at  the  grass- 
roots level  to  peoples  who  wish  to  re- 
main free  and  to  attain  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living.  It  can  promote  better 
imderstanding  abroad  of  the  United 
States,  of  our  willmgness  to  help  those 
who  help  tiiemselves,  and  of  our  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  of  peace,  justice, 
and  freedom  m  the  world. 

These  are  important  considerations. 
If  the  Peace  Corps  can  live  up  to  its  ex- 
pectations, and  at  the  same  time  provide 
valuable  training  and  experience  to 
Americans  serving  in  it.  it  will  have  done 
its  job  well.  It  will  be  worth  every  penny 
of  the  $40  million  that  the  legislation 
authorizes  for  this  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  has  given  careful  and 
tliorough  study  to  the  Peace  Corps  bill. 
As  reported  to  the  House,  the  bill  con- 
tains a  number  of  amendments  adc^ted 
by  the  committee,  strengthening  i\nd  im- 
proving this  legislation.  Every  effort 
has  been  made  to  prevent  any  unneces- 
sary expienditure  of  the  taxpayer's  dol- 
lars, and  to  start  this  project  on  a  sound 
and  manageable  basis. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  before  us  is  a 
sound  bill,  and  that  it  should  be  enacted. 
I  urge  the  membership  of  the  House  to 
vote  for  it. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ciixn]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  rightfully  said  that  the  Peace  Corps 
deserves  an  opportunity  to  prove  itself. 
One  of  the  obligations  that  a  shrinking 
world  has  thrust  upon  us  is  the  need  to 
learn  how  other  people  live  and  to  inform 
them  how  we  live.  The  Peace  Corps  can 
help  us  achieve  these  purposes. 

I  support  this  program.  It  is  person- 
to-person  diplomacy.  I  think  we  can  ap- 
prove the  Peace  Corps  with  our  eyes 
wide  open.  We  should  neither  over- 
estimate nor  vmderestimate  its  potential 
value.  We  should  give  it  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  itself  by  voting  the  full 
authorization  for  1  year. 

At  the  outset,  $40  million  should  be 
considered  adequate.  This  will  enable 
the  Peace  Corps  to  put  approximately 
3,000  men  and  women  in  training  or 
overseas  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1962. 
If  that  amount  is  reduced,  it  means 
that  fewer  qualified  people  would  be 
enlisted — and  in  terms  of  total  effec- 
tiveness, this  would  mean  that  what  is 
already  a  modest  program  would  be  re- 
duced to  such  a  point  that  its  impact 
would  be  largely  lost. 

I  am  glad  to  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Peace  Corps  has  instituted  a  thor- 
ough screening  and  training  program  for 
volunteers.  This  includes  personal  inter- 
views, references,  tough  examinations, 
physical  and  psychiatric  examinations, 
and  a  full  field  investigation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  We  shall 
know  that  persons  who  go  overseas  as 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  will  have  been 
carefully  selected  and  prepared  for  the 
arduous  jobs  they  must  do  and  the  hard- 
ships they  will  face. 

It  should  be  understood,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  Peace  Corps  groups  will  not 
go  rushing  into  a  nation  iminvited.  They 
will  work  in  that  country  at  the  express 
request  of  the  host  Government  and  on 
projects  which  will  further  the  develop- 
ment of  the  people  among  whom  they 
work.  If  there  be  any  doubt  about  the 
practicality  of  the  tasks  they  will  be  do- 
ing, let  me  describe  briefly  the  projects 
that  have  already  been  announced : 

In  Colombia,  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
will  work  side  by  side  with  64  Colom- 
bians on  community  development  work 
in  small  communities  as  a  part  of  that 
Government's  community  action  pro- 
gram. They  will  construct  feeder  roads, 
assist  in  improving  cooperative  farms, 
work  in  community  schools,  and  help 
build  adequate  health  facilities. 

In  Tanganyika,  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
will  survey  feeder  roads  and  help  in  their 
construction.  They  will  oversee  and  help 
in  the  maintenance,  grading,  and  super- 
vising of  main  roads.  They  will  conduct 
basic  geological  mapping.  I  might  point 
out  that  one  of  the  volunteers  going  to 
Tanganyika  is  a  young  engineer  from  a 
major  New  York  firm  who  has  been 
granted  a  2-year  leave  of  absence  without 
pay  in  order  to  serve  in  the  Peace  Corps. 

In  India,  volunteers  will  work  with 
rural  housing  teams,  in  industrial  train- 


ing institutes,  and  in  agricultural  imple- 
ments workshops. 

In  Nigeria,  Peace  Corps  volunteers  will 
serve  as  secondary  school  teachers  of 
biology,  chemistry,  math,  English,  and 
history.  In  Ghana — where,  as  in  Ni- 
geria, there  are  serious  shortages  of 
tea<;hers — volunteers  will  be  teaching 
various  secondai'y  school  subjects. 

The  cost  of  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  very  reasonable.  Sar- 
gent Shriver,  Director  of  the  Corps,  esti- 
mates it  to  be  $9,000  a  year — and  that  in- 
cludes everything;  administrative  costs, 
transportation,  living  expenses,  medical 
services,  and  the  $75  for  everj-  month  of 
service  successfully  completed  in  the 
Corps. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  average  cost 
per  year  of  a  grade  4  technician  sent 
overseas  under  the  existinii  aid  program 
is  $18,200 — and  the  division  of  world 
missions  of  the  Methodist  Church  esti- 
mates the  cost  of  a  mi.ssionary  to  be  $6,- 
850  for  1  year  plus  the  co.st  of  selection 
and  training. 

Peace  Corps  volunteers.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  have  to  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  what 
most  of  them  consider  elementary  com- 
forts. They  must  be  physically  fit 
They  must  be  men  and  women  of  good 
will  and  must  have  the  zeal  of  hardy 
missionaries.  By  example,  they  must 
win  friends  for  America  and  be  living 
symbols  of  our  way  of  life.  || 

I  believe  they  will  do  this  " 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill, 
and  should  like  first  to  answer  those  Who 
seem  to  regard  the  Peace  Corps  as  an 
idealistic  boondoggle.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  very  practical  and  patriotic  pro- 
gram which  will  help  the  United  Stfctes 
to  meet  one  of  the  great  cliallengss  of 
the  cold  war.  The  Soviet  bloc  nations 
have  been  outdoing  us  in  their  efforts  to 
propagandize  and  infiltrate  developing 
and  uncommitted  countries  Our  coun- 
try must  make  a  greater  effort. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  need  a  better 
worldwide  campaign  of  public  educa- 
tion, and  surely  the  prest-nce  of  dedi- 
cated young  Americans.  v.orking 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  people  oi  other 
countries  in  an  effort  to  improve  their 
lot,  will  help  show  those  people  what  the 
United  States  stands  for.  and  the  kind 
of  young  men  which  it  produces  It  is 
expected  that  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
will  work  with  a  missionary  zeal  and  a 
spirit  of  dedication.  I  have  confidence 
enough  in  the  youth  of  America  to  be- 
lieve that  that  ideal  can  be  realized  The 
actions  of  these  young  men  in  the  Peace 
Corps  will  speak  louder  than  words. 

The  need  for  the  United  States  to  do 
more  in  matching  the  actions  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  nations  in  sending  large 
numbers  of  technicians  and  agenta  to 
other  countries  was  brought  home  to  me 
by  the  experience  of  a  man  I  know  who 
was  sent  as  a  teacher  to  Ghana  imder 
the  auspices  of  the  State  Department 

He  was  engaged  in  teaching  athletics 
in  Ghana,  and  he  made  pretty  good  prog- 


ress for  a  while  Then  he  found  he  was 
being  undercut.  He  found  that  people 
were  going  to  his  students  and  telling 
them  not  to  pay  any  attention  to  him. 
that  he  was  just  an  emissary-  of  a  capi- 
talistic country.  I  have  here  a  letter  of 
last  December  in  which  his  wife  de- 
scribed these  happenings.  It  bears  the 
postmark  of  Accra,  Ghana,  and  says; 

There  is  great  antl-Amerlcan  feehng  here 
in  Ghana  now.  This  has  been  building  up 
since  July.  It  wasn't  like  this  our  first 
year  here.  I  don't  know  how  it  will  end, 
but  we  see  more  and  more  Russians  and 
Chinese      The  U.S.   flag   Is  really   UaUlng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  country  has  not 
done  as  well  in  the  cold  war  as  we  should. 
We  are  being  outmatched.  The  other 
side  is  .spending  \0  times  more  on  propa- 
ganda than  we  are.  They  are  sending 
many  time  as  many  agents  around  the 
world,  like  these  Chinese  and  Russians 
mentioned  in  the  above  letter,  than  we 

are. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  I  know  that  we  have  a 
point  4  program.  It  is  doing  good  work. 
But  we  must  do  more.  This  program 
enables  American  youths  who  are  ideal- 
istic and  willing  to  work  under  hard 
conditions,  to  show  the  people  in  these 
developing  and  uncommitted  countries 
what  our  fine,  devoted,  and  dedicated 
American  youth  look  like.  Their  work 
will  surely  be  a  fine  influence  for  our 
country. 

This  program  must  not  be  confused 
with  something  that  I  have  heard  called 
blank  cartridge  diplomacy.  It  is  a  very 
practical  way  to  influence  the  peoples 
of  the  world  in  the  way  we  want  to  see 
tiiem  influenced. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  was  glad  to  hear  the 
gentlenian  from  Georgia,  I  Mr.  PilcherI 
address  the  committ^'e  a  few  moments 
ago.  I  was  with  the  eentleman  on  the 
trip  to  Vietnam  I  saw  those  American 
boys,  recent  graduates  of  agricultural 
colleges,  living  there  under  conditions 
of  hardship  and  workinK  shoulder  to 
slioulder  with  their  Vietnamese  coun- 
terparts, at  this  agricultural  experi- 
mental station.  That  is  the  kind  of  pro- 
rram  that  goes  to  the  grassroots,  and 
is  the  sort  of  thing  we  can  expect  from 
the  Peace  Corps 

I  felt  some  trepidation  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  rose  to  address  the 
committee,  because  I  know  how  influ- 
ential he  can  be  I  recalled  with  what 
effect  he  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  a  few  weeks  ago  So  it  was 
all  the  more  pleasing  to  hear  his  re- 
marks at  this  time. 

One  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eien  Affair.s  told  us  that  she  had  sent 
out  a  questionnaire  to  the  people  in 
her  district  in  rather  large  numbers  and 
that  62  percent  were  in  favor  of  the 
Peace  Corps 

Finally.  Mr  Chairman,  let  us  think  of 
what  this  program  may  do  for  some  of 
our  own  youth.  The  Director  of  the  pro- 
gram, Hon.  Robert  Sargent  Shriver,  Jr.. 
told  us  about  some  of  the  training  pro- 
grams. His  remarks  from  page  13  of  the 
hearings,  are  as  follows: 

Let  me  Like  a  typical  case  of  a  typical  train- 
ing program.     ITiis  would  be  Just  like  the 
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others  tn  general.  Perhaps  it  would  help  to 
answer  Bome  of  your  questions.  One  of 
them,  let's  say.  Is  the  training  program  for 
Tanganyika.  That  Is  where  we  first  started. 
It  18  at  H  Paso,  Tex.  The  curriculum  there  Is 
a  66-bour8-a-week  training  program,  Mon- 
d..y  through  Saturday  nlglit 

It  consists  of  six  large  components  First, 
there  Is  a  large  amount  of  training  In  the 
history,  customs,  et  cetera,  of  the  country 
they  are  going  to.  Second,  there  Is  a  large 
component  of  American  history.  Government 
politics,  ar^d  so  on.  In  that  area  we  also 
give  Instructions  In  what  they  might  expect 
in  the  way  of  antl-Amerlcan  activity  In  the 
specific  country  TTilrd,  there  Is  a  course 
given  by  the  Public  Health  Service  In  health 
practices  that  should  be  followed  when  liv- 
ing m  that  particular  country,  tropical  liv- 
ing, for  example.  Fourth,  there  Is  a  large 
component  of  physical  fitness,  which  would 
be  health  exercises  and  toughening.  And. 
fifth,  there  Is  a  big  cjmponeut  of  language 

Sixth,  there  Is  additional  training  In  the 
specific  skill  that  these  pe'-ple  will  be  ex- 
pected to  c.irry  oir  in  tiie  c  lui^.try  to  which 
they  are  going  To  show  you  how  the  de- 
tail ^how  we  attempt  to  get  down  to  detail — 
we  have  geologists  In  training  to  go  to  Tan- 
ganyika. We  have  six  or  seven  down  there 
so  It  Is  possible  for  us  to  drop  off  two  and 
still  have  four.  We  have  them  working  un- 
der the  direction  of  geologists  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  TTiey  are  doing  fleldwork 
In   geology 

We  then  Invited  the  head  of  the  geology 
department  from  the  Government  of  Tangan- 
yika to  come  to  this  country  and  go  there  and 
see  If  the  kind  of  training  our  people  were 
getting  was  the  kind  they  wanted  He  said 
the  training  was  fine,  the  faculty  was  good, 
but  the  actual  rocks  on  which  they  were 
working  were  not  the  kind  of  rock  they 
would  be  working  on  in  Tanganyika  We 
asked  him  to  teU  us  what  they  needed.  The 
people  at  the  university  said.  'We  have  rocks 
like  that  100  miles  Iram  here."  These 
geologists  were  transported  to  that  location 
and  the  man  from  Tanganyika  said  that  is 
the  right  kind  and  they  have  been  working 
on  that  rock. 

This  training  program  at  Texas  Western 
was  conducted  there,  first,  because  this  used 
to  be  the  Texas  College  of  Mines.  There- 
fore, they  had  good  geology,  civil  engineer- 
ing, and  surveying.  They  had  field  camps 
where  fieldwork  could  be  done.  Second,  the 
temperature  and  even  the  terrain  at  El  Paso 
were  similar  to  the  temperature  and  terrain 
in  Tnnp.'inylkR 

Third.  It  just  happened  by  good  fortune 
that  they  had  a  man  on  their  faculty  there 
this  summer  who  was  qualified  to  give  in- 
struction In  SwahlU,  which  they  wUl  be 
speaking  In  Tanganyika. 

After  that  training  program  Is  completed 
In  Texas  this  particular  group  will  go  to 
Puerto  Rico  In  Puerto  Rico,  up  In  the 
mountainous  jungles  of  Puerto  Rico,  we  have 
a  former  CCC  forestry  c^mp  where  these 
people  will  be  given  an  additional  type  of 
experience  and  training  First  they  wUl  be 
living  in  tents,  not  houses.  They  will  not 
be  utilizing  modern  sanitary  plumbing  fa- 
culties. They  will  be  taking  long  hikes.  20. 
25  miles  They  will  be  doing  swimming  un- 
der the  training  of  expert  swimmers 

They  will  be  getting  the  experience  of 
working  In  vUlages  In  Puerto  Rico  which  are 
somewhat  like  the  villages  they  will  be  en- 
countering In  underdeveloped  countries. 
Their  houses  are  built  on  stilts  and  have 
thatched  roofs.  People  In  this  particular 
pnrt  of  Puerto  Rlco  are  not  so  well  educated. 
They  dont  have  a  high  economic  level. 
Some  of  our  volunteers  will  get  the  experi- 
ence of  seeing  what  It  Is  like  to  live  In  the 
tropics,  working  with  people  In  undordevel- 
oped  axeai  before  they  get   to  Tan^aoyilui. 


The  Government  of  Tanganyika  has  estab- 
lished a  training  camp  there  near  Mount 
Kilimanjaro,  where  for  3  additional  months 
our  volunteers  will  get  additional  training  in 
Swahill,  in  clvU  engineering  and  geology. 
preparing  them  for  the  work  they  will  do 
there      Then  they  will  go  Into  the  field. 

We  think  a  vanety  of  things  will  be  ac- 
cunpllshed  No  1,  we  will  have  gotten  rid 
of  anybody  who  hasn't  got  what  It  takes. 
It  is  a  tough  course  intellectually,  physically, 
and  Hiorally.  And.  second,  we  believe  that 
every  volunteer  will  have  a  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency in  Swahill.  They  will  not  be  em- 
barrassed to  start  talking.  Tliey  wUl  be 
speaking  It  before  they  run  Into  the  native 
people,  niey  will  have  good  instruction  In 
health  out  of  a  book,  and  then  In  practice 
In  Puerto  Rlco 

In  addition.  I  might  .'ay.  since  you  asked 
about  it,  that  there  will  be  a  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  doctor  detailed  to  go  with  our 
mi!>slori  to  Tanganyika.  He  will  be  stationed 
In  the  hospital  there,  where  most  of  the  time, 
if  not  all  the  time,  he  will  be  working  as  part 
of  the  medical  program  In  this  hojpita]  help- 
ing Tanganyikans — doing  medical  work  for 
them.  In  addition  to  what  he  does  for  them 
he  win  have  the  responsibility  for  the  medi- 
cal safety.  If  you  will,  of  our  own  people.  So 
he  will  be  like  a  circuit  court  judge.  He  will 
go  from  place  to  place  where  our  volunteers 
arc  working,  seeing  to  It  that  they  are  fol- 
lowing proper  medical  practices,  and  so  on. 

We  think  they  will  arrive  In  the  field  well 
equipped  in  language.  In  spirit,  medically, 
wcU  equipped  In  their  skill,  well  equipped 
emotionally  for  the  work  they  are  going  to 
do. 

Such  a  statement  encourages  us  to  be- 
lieve that  these  young  men  will  be  capa- 
ble of  worthwhile  accompli.shment.  and 
that  their  experience  will  be  of  great 
value  to  them. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Clianman.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  do 
listen  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  and  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  who  is 
now  addressing  us.  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  me.  what  is  the  difference  between 
the  objective  of  these  people  who  are  go- 
ing abroad  and  the  freedom  riders  who 
went  south? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  I  can- 
not sec  any  similarity. 

Tlie  CHArRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  m.ay  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  CohklanI. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
question  has  been  raised.  "Exactly  what 
Will  Peace  Corps  volunteers  be  doing  in 
the  CO  tin  tries  where  they  serve?"  I 
think  the  best  answer  to  that  question  is 
to  look  at  the  projects  that  have  already 
been  announced  by  the  Peace  Corps. 

In  Colombia,  64  volunteers  will  be 
working  side  by  side  with  64  Colombians 
on  community  development  projects  in 
small  Colombian  communities  as  part 
of  that  G-overnment's  rural  action  pro- 
gram. They  will  assist  in  activities  such 
as  construction  of  access  roads,  building 
small  farm  buildings,  raising  small  farm 
animals,  cooperative  farm  improvement, 
and  the  development  of  programs  for 
ccxmnunily  recreation. 


In  Tanganyika.  4  civil  engineers,  6 
peologistB.  and  20  road  surveyors  have 
been  requested  by  that  Government  to 
survey  feeder  roads  and  to  help  in  their 
construction :  to  oversee  and  help  in  the 
maintenance,  grading,  and  supervising  of 
main  roads;  to  help  construct  small 
bridges  and  culverts;  and  to  conduct 
basic  geological  mapping.  These  volun- 
teers will  be  performing  operational 
functions  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Government  of  Tanganyika. 

In  India,  10  volunteers  will  supple- 
ment the  work  of  agricultural  extension 
advisers,  8  will  help  fill  the  gap  ciiised 
at  village-level  training  centers  by  a 
shortage  of  Indian  training  specialists. 
Two  volunteers  will  work  in  an  indus- 
trial training  institute  for  small  indus- 
try, and  another  two  will  be  stationed 
at  a  small  aericultural  implements  work- 
shop. Additional  volunteers  will  work 
vrXh  a  rural  housing  team,  demonstrat- 
ing the  better  utilization  of  existing 
building  materials  and  developing  new 
construction  materials  which  can  be  used 
by  the  villagers. 

In  Chile,  51  men  and  women  will  work 
with  the  Chilean  Institute  of  Rural  Edu- 
cation, a  nonsectarian.  private  organiza- 
tion, in  family  education,  hygiene,  or- 
ganized recreation,  home  economics,  and 
small  farming  methods  and  demonstra- 
tions. 

In  Ghana.  70  volimteers  will  teach 
math.  English,  biology,  general  science, 
and  French  in  that  countr>''s  secondary 
schools.  The  Government  of  Ghana, 
faced  with  a  severe  teacher  shortage,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  providing  the  volimteers 
with  living  quarters  and  an  allowance  of 
$165  per  month,  allowing  them  to  live 
on  a  scale  comparable  to  that  of  Ghana's 
secondary  school  teachers. 

In  tlie  Philippines,  150  volunteers  will 
serve  as  teachers'  aids  in  elementary 
schools  scattered  throughout  the  most 
i-ural  areas  of  the  Republic. 

In  Nigeria  approximately  100  volun- 
teers will  be  teaching  biology,  chemistry, 
matli,  English,  and  history  in  secondary 
schools. 

Seventeen  volunteers  have  been  as- 
signed to  projects  in  the  Federation  of 
"West  Indies.  They  will  be  working  on 
the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  in  projects  de- 
signed to  increase  livestock  production, 
to  develop  irrigation  systems  for  small 
farms,  to  introduce  soil  conservation 
techniques,  and  to  improve  vocational 
smd  health  education.  Programs  of  rural 
development  are  urgently  needed  on  thia 
island  where  people  subsist  on  diets  in- 
adequate for  basic  health,  and  the  work 
of  Peace  Corps  volimteers — in  animal 
care,  horticulture,  extension  work,  home 
economics,  and  teaching — will  help  to 
implement  a  program  of  development 
that  may  well  become  the  pattern  for 
future  improvement  of  the  Federation's 
people. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these 
projects  already  announced  by  the  Peace 
Corps  are  practical,  down-to-earth,  peo- 
ple-to-people programs,  which  can  make 
a  very  substaniial  contribution  to  human 
development  and  better  relations  be- 
tween other  coixntries  and  our  own. 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Jamxs  C.  Davis!  . 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  James  C.  Davis]. 

Mr.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, almost  without  exception,  everyone 
wants  peace.  Just  about  everyone  is 
willing  to  take  every  possible  step  to  pre- 
serve iieace  and  avoid  war. 

That  desire  does  not  justify  impracti- 
cal, needless,  extravagant  moves  at  a 
time  when  our  resources  are  being 
strained  to  maintain  military  strength 
in  this  time  of  crisis. 

The  establishment  of  the  so-called 
Peace  Corps  would  extravagantly  and 
needlessly  duplicate  the  work  of  no  less 
than  nine  international  organizations 
that  are  already  being  supported  by 
American  taxpayers. 

These  overlapping  organizations  are 
the  World  Health  Organization ;  the  Pan 
American  Health  Organization;  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States;  the  In- 
ter-American Children's  Institute;  the 
Caribbean  Com^mission;  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization;  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences; the  Colombo  Plan  Council  for 
Technical  Cooperation,  and  the  newly 
named  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment. 

Last  year,  we  contributed  about  $19 
million  to  the  first  eight  organizations 
I  have  just  named.  This  year  we  are  be- 
ing asked  to  contribute  $23.6  million  to 
them.  Of  course,  we  plan  to  hand  out 
some  $158  million  to  all  the  international 
organizations  that  are  now  in  existence. 
But,  I  am  concerned  here  only  with  those 
agencies  that  are  already  performing 
the  task  that  would  be  duplicated  by 
the  Peace  Corps. 

The  last  named  and  by  far  the  most 
expensive  of  these  nine  organizations  is 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. It  is  the  successor  to  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration, 
which  has  been  allowed  to  collapse, 
finally,  under  the  weight  of  its  own  in- 
effectiveness. 

The  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, and  its  predecessor  organ- 
izations, have  helped  distribute  $95,075 
billion  in  the  last  16  years  to  foreign 
countries  in  an  effort  to  build  up  their 
economies  and  make  them  self-sustain- 
ing. 

This  represents  the  most  expensive  re- 
lief program  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Yet,  even  the  most  ardent  supporters  of 
foreign  aid  concede  that  the  program 
has  failed  to  accomplish  its  task. 

And,  now,  it  is  proposed  that  we 
create  yet  another  high-priced  agency, 
a  hastily  planned,  hurriedly  organized 
agency — the  Peace  Corps — to  enter  the 
same  field.  Most  of  its  activities  would 
duplicate  work  that  already  is  being 
carried  on. 

If  these  nine  organizations  are  doing 
their  jobs — and  they  claim  to  be — then 
I  do  not  see  the  logic,  the  commonsense, 
of  shackling  the  taxpayers  with  another 
agency  that,  no  matter  how  humanitar- 
ian In  Intent,  would  be  entirely  super- 
fluous. 


If  the  present  international  organiza- 
tions are  not  doing  their  jobs,  then  we 
should  discontinue  financial  assistance 
to  them  and  reexamine  our  entire  con- 
cept of  what  needs  to  be  done  in  oui- 
visionary  attempt  to  make  over  the 
world  in  our  own  image. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Peace  Corp.s 
would  win  friends  for  us  in  foreign  lands 
That  implies  that  we  lack  friends  abroad, 
notwithstanding  the  expenditure  of  $96 
billion  in  foreign  aid. 

If  this  implication  is  true,  and  the 
evidence  indicates  that  it  is.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  creation  of  a  Peace 
Corps  would  have  any  {>erceptible  in- 
fluence on  world  opinion.  Indeed,  the 
Communists  already  are  telling  the 
underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world 
that  the  Peace  Corps  is  a  capitalustic 
plot  to  plant  spies  within  their  mid.st 

We  are  told  that  members  of  the  Peace 
Corps  would  serve  also  as  teachers  and 
as  technician  helpers  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, public  health,  agriculture,  urban 
renewal,  and  public  administration 

One  American  agency  alone,  the  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration, 
is  performing  all  these  tasks  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  This  organization,  of  course.  Ls 
now  designated  as  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  But  only  the 
name  has  been  changed.  It  is  still  in 
the  money-lending  and  money-giving 
business.  This  organization  has  an  e.'^ti- 
mated  9.000  trained  technicians  scat- 
tered around  the  globe.  It  is  costing  us 
an  average  of  almost  $15,000  to  .send  each 
of  these  9,000  technicians  into  the  field 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment is  supposed  to  help  underdeveloped 
countries  build  roads.  The  Peace  Corps 
also  would  engage  in  that  work 

The  old  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration's record  in  the  roadbuild- 
ing  field  left  much  to  be  de.sired. 

For  example,  on  June  24.  1961.  our 
Ambassador  to  Cambodia,  the  Honor- 
able William  Trimble,  warned  the  De- 
partment of  State  that  American  pres- 
tige in  that  southeast  Asian  country  was 
deteriorating. 

Ambassador  Trimble  explained  tliat 
the  .so-called  Cambodian-American 
Friendship  Highway  in  Cambodia  wa.s 
falling  apart  and,  as  a  result,  we  were 
losing  face. 

This  130-mile  highway  was  built  only 
2  years  ago  under  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. We  sent  alleged  experts  over  to 
Cambodia  to  engineer  the  project.  The 
road  was  supposed  to  represent  the  best 
in  American  roadbuilding  know-how. 

The  initial  cost  of  Friendship  Highway 
was  put  at  $15  million.  Then  it  was 
doubled  to  $30  million  after  construc- 
tion had  started.  It  is  said  that  ram 
has  now  all  but  washed  away  this  sup- 
posed tribute  to  American  knowledge. 

The  road  is  full  of  cracks  and  crevices 
It  is  practically  impassable.  Ambassa- 
dor Trimble  reported  that  Prince 
Sihanouk  recently  started  out  to  traverse 
the  road  by  automobile;  that  it  was  in 
such  poor  condition  that  he  was  forced 
to  turn  back. 

The  Cambodian  press  ha^  held  up  the 
road  as  an  example  of  bad  workmansliip 
by  Americans.    The  Communists  point 


to  It  with  scorn.  And,  President  Ken- 
nedy has  asked  Congress  for  another 
$2.7  million  for  emergency  repair  work 
on  the  road. 

This  road  was  designed  to  cost  $15  mil- 
lion. The  investment  has  grown  to 
$32  7  million.  It  may  go  higher.  But 
even  worse,  the  poor  workmanship  has 
cau.sed  us  to  lose  face  in  CamtK>dia.  If 
our  highly  paid  experts  have  made  this 
miserable  record,  is  it  likely  that  a  group 
of  hastily  a.s.sembled  amateurs  can  im- 
prove upon  it? 

The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, as  it  is  now  known,  is  supp)osed 
to  help  underdeveloped  countries  im- 
prove their  agricultural  methods.  The 
Peace  Corps  would  aLso  be  engaged  in 
that  work  Our  record  in  this  field  also 
leaves  much  to  be  de.sired. 

Before  beginning  a  new  program,  the 
existing  program  should  be  improved  and 
perfected. 

We  have  sent  million.s  of  dollars  worth 
of  expensive  tractors,  reapers,  mowers, 
and  other  mechanized  equipment  to 
underdeveloped  countries 

But  these  illiterate  and  primitive 
farmers  want  no  part  of  this  equipment. 
They  are  content  to  go  on  farming  with 
the  same  primitive  implements  that 
their  forefathers  used  Meanwhile,  the 
tractors,  reapers,  and  mowers  stand 
abandoned  in  the  hot  sun — or  are  used 
as  chicken  roosts. 

These  farmers  did  not  .seek  our  help — 
they  did  not  accept  our  help. 

By  no  means  are  these  i.solated  exam- 
ples of  the  ineffectiveness  of  our  cam- 
paign to  improve  the  lot  of  less  fortunate 
countries 

I  take  no  pleasure  from  the  glaring 
weaknesses  in  our  foreign  aid  programs 
Certainly,  we  all  would  like  to  see  the 
eradication  of  poverty,  hunger,  disease. 
and  illiteracy. 

But  we  cannot  let  humanitarian  intent 
blind  us  to  the  facts.  And  the  fact  is 
that  in  16  short  years  we  have  taken  al- 
most $100  billion  from  our  own  econ- 
omy and  handed  it  over  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments with  little  result. 

Some  of  this  money  has  been  wasted; 
some  has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  dicta- 
tors and  strong  men.  who  have  less  com- 
pa.ssion  for  their  own  people  than  we 
do;  some  of  this  money  has  been  mis- 
spent. I  trust  that  .some  actually  has 
filtered  down  to  the  people. 

I  think  the  time  is  long  past  when 
we  must  come  to  our  senses,  do  an  about 
face  and  bcs-'in  practicing  rigid  economy. 

Now,  the  Peace  Corps  proposes  to  get 
into  the  malaria  eradication  business. 
This  field  is  being  amply  served  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment is  carrying  out  bilateral  malaria 
eradication  programs  in  24  countries 
The  World  Health  Organization  and  the 
Pan  American  Health  Organization  aLso 
are  engaged  in  stamping  out  malaria. 
We  are  contributing  a  total  of  $9  million 
to  these  two  health  organizations  this 
year.  Of  that  total.  $5.5  million  is  ear- 
marked specifically  for  malaria  eradi- 
cation programs. 

The  Pan  American  Health  Organiza- 
tion reported   earlier  this  year  that  it 
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had  been  successful  in  eradicating  ma- 
laria in  Martinique,  Puerto  Rico,  Chile, 
and  Barbados.  The  organization  re- 
ported significant  progress  toward  elim- 
inating malaria  in  a  number  of  other 
countries,  including  Panama,  Argentina, 
French  Guiana,  Venezuela,  and  Guada- 
loupe. 

The  Pan  American  Health  Organiza- 
tion said  it  has  trained  some  200  workers 
from  40  countries  to  lead  the  flight  against 
malaria  in  their  home  areas. 

The  larger  World  Health  Organization 
reports  similarly  that  last  year  it  as- 
sisted in  more  than  600  health  projects 
in  126  countries  and  territories.  More 
than  250  of  these  projects  were  concerned 
with  the  eiadication  of  communicable 
diseases,  such  as  malaria  and  tubercu- 
losis. The  World  Health  Organization 
is  concentrating  heavily  on  developing 
rural  health  services  and  training  public 
health  workers 

Dr.  H.  van  Zile  Hyde,  who  is  assistant 
to  the  Surgeon  General  for  International 
Health,  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
testified  on  August  21.  1961.  that  the 
ancient  problem  of  malaria  is  rapidly 
being  solved 

Dr.  Hyde  told  a  House  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  that 
5  years  ago  13  billion  people  lived  in 
malarious  areas.  Today,  300  million  of 
these  people  are  living  in  areas  where 
malaria  has  t)een  totally  eradicated;  55 
miUion  hve  in  areas  that  are  almost  free 
of  malaria. 

Dr.  Hyde  testified  furtlicr  that  a  total 
of  526  million  people  are  now  being  pro- 
tected against  malaria  by  systematic  at- 
tack programs.  Tliis  means  that  68  i)er- 
cent  of  the  original  1.3  billion  people 
who  just  5  years  ago  were  imperiled  by 
malaria  are  now  protected 

The  United  Nations  Health  Organiza- 
tion is  asking  for  $2  5  million  this  year 
to  continue  its  malaria  eradication  pro- 
gram; the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment seeks  $30  million  for  bilateral 
programs  against  malaria 

Existing  organizations  are  waging  and 
winning  this  fight  Why  should  another 
agency  be  created  to  duplicate  this  work 
at  great  expense? 

Now.  the  Peace  Corps  proposes  to  send 
schoolteachers  to  foreign  countries. 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment will  continue  education  programs 
that  were  being  financed  and  carried  out 
by  the  old  International  Cooperation 
Administration. 

We  are  directly  supporting  schools  in 
Turkey,  Lebanon,  Eg>'pt,  Greece,  and 
Honduras  at  an  overall  cost  of  $12.6  mil- 
lion a  year  We  are  financing  the  con- 
struction of  a  college  in  Ethiopia  We 
are  conducting  214  separate  educational 
projects  in  41  countries  of  the  world. 

This  program  is  costing  us  $45  5  million 
in  Africa;  $7  million  in  the  Near  East; 
S12  9  million  in  the  Far  East;  $15.7  mil- 
lion in  Asia,  and  $2  million  in  Europe 
This  adds  up  to  $83,2  million 

The  United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization  has 
been  engaged  in  the  education  field  for 
a  number  of  years. 

UNESCO,  as  this  agency  is  commonly 
known,    supplies    textbooks    and    other 


classroom  equipment  to  underdeveloped 
areas.  UNESCO  promoted  teaching  and 
research;  it  helps  member  states — and 
there  are  98  of  them — improve  and 
broaden  their  school  systems.  We  are 
contributing  more  than  $4.6  million  to 
UNESCO  this  year. 

Still  other  international  organizations 
that  are  concerned  with  education  are 
the  Inter-American  Children's  Institute 
and  the  Caribbean  Commission. 

The  Inter-American  Children's  Insti- 
tute, as  the  name  suggests,  serves  the 
L,atin  American  countries.  It  concerns 
itself  with  training  native  schoolteach- 
ers. It  also  develops  social  senices  and 
formulates  plans  for  basic  nutrition  sur- 
veys. We  are  contributing  $32,000  this 
year  to  the  Institute. 

The  Caribbean  Commi.ssion  adminis- 
ters training  programs  and  cooperative 
education  It  also  offers  regular  serv- 
ices in  such  fields  as  plant  and  animal 
di-sease  reporting  Our  contribution  to 
the  Caribbean  Commission  this  year 
amounts  to  about  $83,000, 

Now.  the  Peace  Corps  proposes  to  leach 
apncultural  methods  in  countries  which 
11  would  serve  There  is  hardly  enough 
room  now  for  all  the  organizations  that 
are  teaching  farm  techniques  in  under- 
develoi>ed  countries 

The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment IS  active  in  the  agriculture  field. 
So  are  the  Caribbean  Commission,  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and 
the  Inter-Amencan  Institute  of  Agricul- 
tural Sciences 

The  Food  and  Agncultui-e  Organiza- 
tion is  a  specialized  agency  that  is  con- 
cerned, in  the  main,  with  land  and  water 
development,  animal  breeding  and  crop 
production  It  conducts  agricultural 
extension  programs,  home  economic 
classes,  and  forestry*.  It  even  has  a 
branch  dealing  with  the  ases  of  atomic 
energy  in  agriculture. 

This  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion is  an  agency  of  the  United  Nations. 
Eighty -one  countries  of  the  world — from 
Afghanistan  to  Yugoslavia — are  mem- 
bers. We  contribute  about  $3  million  a 
year  to  the  organization. 

The  Inter-American  Institute  of  Agri- 
cultural Sciences  serves  Latin  America, 
Its  activities  include  research  in  the 
breeding  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  crop 
exj>eriments  and  the  training  of  native 
farmers. 

The  Institute  last  year  reports  that  it 
trained  252  farmers,  the  highest  nimi- 
ber  in  Its  history — 53  of  these  farmers 
are  candidates  for  degrees  as  masters  of 
agriculture.  The  Institute  also  is  mak- 
ing progress  in  securing  higher  yields 
from  corn,  coffee  and  rice  crops.  Our 
share  of  the  cost  of  this  organization  is 
$227,000  this  year. 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
is  training  and  assigning  native  experts 
to  assist  member  nations  in  solving  spe- 
cific problems  related  to  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. 

Thus,  individual  coimtries  in  Latin 
America  are  being  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  their  status  through 


the  assistance  and  knowledge  of  their 
own  people.  Can  the  Peace  Corps  do 
more  of  this,  or  do  it  better?    I  think  not. 

The  Peace  Corps  also  would  duplicate 
the  work  of  the  Colombo  Plan  Council 
for  Technical  Cooperation.  Membership 
of  this  organization  is  made  up  of  18 
nations  in  south  and  southeast  Asia. 

The  Colombo  plan  was  set  up  to  com- 
bat poverty  and  to  stimulate  economic 
growth  among  its  member  nations.  The 
organization  reported  "very  hearteiiing 
progress"  last  year. 

During  last  year,  external  aid  valued 
at  more  than  $1.7  billion  was  made  avail- 
able to  member  states  by  the  Colombo 
Plan.  The  organization  made  some  4.300 
training  awards,  and  the  senices  of  500 
experts  and  a  large  number  of  consult- 
ants Uj  member  states  requesting  them. 

It  is  heartening  that  the  people  of 
these  emerging  nations  are  striving  to 
help  themselves. 

The  Peace  Corps  in  one  way  or  an- 
other would  duplicate  and  overlap  the 
activities  of  almost  every  sei-vice  that  al- 
ready IS  being  offered  these  people.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  these  nine 
organizations  in  many  cases  are  already 
duplicating   the  work  of   each  other. 

Now,  just  the  other  day,  Secretti-y  of 
the  Anny  Stahr  endorsed  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  military  establish 
its  own  version  of  the  Peace  Corps. 
Tentative  plans  for  a  militarj'  Peace 
Coi-ps  call  for  dispatching  specially 
tailored  military  units  with  men  having 
skills  in  civil  engineering,  public  health, 
transportation  and  communications  to 
underdeveloped  countries  requesting 
a.ssistance. 

This  is  precisely  the  duties  that  are 
contemplated  for  the  civiUan  Peace 
Corps  and  they  are  precisely  the  duties 
that  are  already  being  performed  for 
good  or  bad  by  the  nine  American  and 
international  organizations  that  I  have 
been  discussing. 

But  the  duplication  does  not  end  even 
there 

Private  organizations — such  as  Prot- 
estant and  CathoUc  churches — have  an 
estimate  40.000  skilled  missionaries  in 
foreign  countries.  They  are  spending  in 
excess  of  S200  million  a  year  to  build 
hospitals,  train  native  workers,  combat 
disease  and  poverty,  and  to  teach  the 
ilUterate  to  read  and  write. 

Takmg  a  realistic  view  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  I  do  not  see  how  inexperienced 
youth  can  succeed  in  elevating  the  liv- 
mg  standards  of  much  of  the  world 
when  mature  knowledge — backed  up  by 
billions  of  dollars  from  both  public  and 
private  sources — have  not  succeeded. 

President  Kennedy  issued  an  Execu- 
tive order  last  March  setting  up  a  so- 
called  pilot  Peace  Corps  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  if  the  idea  was  feasible. 
He  appointed  his  brother-in-law.  R.  Sar- 
gent Shriver.  Jr.,  to  direct  the  project. 
Mr.  Shriver  says  that  Peace  Corps 
members  will  receive  no  salary.  But  he 
concedes  that  each  member  would  re- 
ceive $75  a  month  plus  allowances  and 
benefits.  The  $75  a  month  stipend 
would  be  held  in  escrow  for  payment 
to  the  Peace  Corps  man  upon  comple- 
tion of  his  or  her  tour  of  duty. 
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Each  Peace  Corps  man  would  receive 
a  living  allowance — the  exact  amount  to 
be  determined  by  the  economy  of  the 
country  to  which  he  is  assigned.  This 
allowance,  for  example,  would  amount 
to  $224  a  month  for  those  stationed  in 
Tanganyika,  which  Is  one  of  the  ftrst 
countries  to  which  Peace  Corps  mem- 
bers have  been  assigned. 

This  would  be  a  very  favored  group. 
Each  member  of  the  Peace  Corps  would 
receive  a  travel  allowance,  plus  medical 
care,  plus  a  $10,000  life  insurance  policy 
while  he  is  in  service  which  would  be 
paid  for  from  Peace  Corps  funds.  We 
do  not  do  this  for  cla.ssifled  civil  serv- 
ice employees.  Members  of  Congress 
pay  part  of  the  premiums  on  their  poli- 
cies. 

When  all  the  costs  of  supporting  and 
training  each  Peace  Corps  man  is  added 
up,  the  total  averages  out  at  $9,180  a 
year.  Although  this  figure  in  itself  rep- 
resents a  considerable  sum  of  money,  it 
applies  only  to  the  lower  echelon. 

The  upper  echelon  would  be  rewarded 
much  more  handsomely  for  participat- 
ing in  a  program  that  is  supposedly 
based  on  self -dedication  and  personal 
sacrifice. 

Mr.  Shriver  appeared  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower  Utilization, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  to  appeal  for 
the  creation  of  30  so-called  supergrade 
positions  for  the  administrative  staff  of 
the  Peace  Corps.  These  supergrade  po- 
sitions range  up  to  $19,000  a  year. 

The  Peace  Corps  wants  one  supergrade 
executive  for  each  nine  employees  who 
would  be  stationed  in  Washington.  By 
contrast,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
only  one  supergrade  position  for  each 
1,290  employees. 

In  addition.  10  other  administrative 
personnel  of  the  Peace  Corps  would  be 
paid  up  to  $15,000  a  year.  So,  40  people 
in  the  Peace  Corps  will  be  receiving  sal- 
aries in  the  $15,000  to  $19,000  bracket. 

The  initial  cost  of  the  Peace  Corps  is 
only  a  '"foot  in  the  door'  to  a  much  more 
expensive  program.  Already  some  of  the 
more  vigorous  supporters  of  the  Peace 
Corps  are  envisioning  vast  increases  in 
the  size  of  the  proposed  2,700-member 
organization. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  once  we  vote  this 
Peace  Corps  into  being,  it  will  be  with  us 
for  many  years — regardless  of  its  effec- 
tiveness. I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
constantly  expanding,  as  is  always  the 
case  with  these  governmental  agencies 
and  bureaus. 

Now,  the  youth  of  America  have  a  tre- 
mendous opportunity  to  serve  their  coun- 
try in  the.se  critical  times.  We  are  being 
told  in  somewhat  alarming  tones  that  the 
United  States  is  suffering  acutely  from  a 
shortage  of  qualified  teachers,  scientists, 
engineers,  missile  experts — that  we  ac- 
tually are  lagging  behind  Soviet  Russia 
in  these  vital  fields. 

The  Peace  Corps  threatens  to  siphon 
off  a  lot  of  young  people,  and  send  them 
off  on  a  2-year  experiment  that  appears 
doomed  to  failure. 

I  believe  that  the  Peace  Corps  appli- 
cants could  better  serve  America  and 
humanity  by  studying  for  the  professions. 


such  as  law,  teaching,  science,  medicine, 
and  the  mrnistr-y. 

We  cannot  strengthen  the  weak  by 
weakening  the  strong. 

And  that  is  one  of  the  results  of  the 
proposal  we  are  considering  today. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  CcifTEl  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  increas- 
ing numbers  of  the  world's  under- 
privileged people  are  seeking  a  greater 
participation  in  their  own  self-advance- 
ment. Whether  or  not  peace  is  secured 
for  all  time  depends  to  a  large  extent  on 
the  e Torts  made  by  the  more  fortunate 
nations  ir  associating  themselves  with 
the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  the  less  fcM'- 
tunate,  not  only  through  the  .sharing  of 
wealth,  but  through  humanitarian  serv- 
ice which  is  neither  condescending  char- 
ity nor  self -seekiner. 

In  the  sharing  of  wealth,  the  people  of 
this  Nation  have  indeed  made  a  generous 
contribution  with  the  outpouring  of 
material  aid.  The  problems  we  are  con- 
fronted with  today,  however,  call  for  a 
more  profound  and  dramatic  expres-sion 
of  this  attitude  and  it  is  because  I  be- 
lieve the  Peace  Corps  can  become  that 
expression  of  American  democracy  in  its 
most  practical  form  that  I  support  this 
bill  and  the  appropriation  neces6ar>'  to 
carry  out  the  program. 

I  look  upon  this  program  and  what  we 
are  attempting  to  achieve  rather  as  I 
would  view  an  economic  equation  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  We  have  in  this  coun- 
try, thousands  of  young  people,  newly 
graduated  from  college,  motivated  by  a 
force  to  do  good  work  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  in  areas  of  the  world  where 
p>eople  are  living  in  dire,  primitive  condi- 
tions. Here  is  the  supply  of  manpower 
we  have  to  lay  out  roads,  develop  villages, 
modernize  agriculttu'e  and  teach  .school. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  arises 
in  areas  of  the  world  where  technical  and 
academic  skills  are  in  short  .supply  and 
whei'e  the  very  conditioi^.s  of  life  present 
a  challenge  to  the  devotion  and  vi^or  of 
young  people  educated  in  a  healthy,  free 
society.  This  is  the  supply  and  demand 
of  which  I  speak.  When  our  people  piut 
their  hands  and  their  skilis  to  work  in 
the  development  of  this  two-thirds  of  tlie 
world  which  is  striving  to  advance,  they 
are  going  to  make  a  real  contribution  to 
world  peace,  for  the  economic  advance  of 
these  nations — as  we  all  recognize -^is 
one  of  the  conditions  of  peace. 

In  case  any  of  my  colleaaues  .should 
think  that  I  have  become  a  pie-in-the- 
sky  idealist.  I  want  to  as.sure  them  that 
I  am  not  without  mis2rivinr;s  about  the 
program.  While  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
mistakes  thnt  will  surely  arcompany  a 
new  proernm  of  this  typo  will  b''  .small, 
wc  can  anticipate,  even  with  the  best 
administration,  that  they  will  occur. 

There  is  al.'JO  a  danger  inherent  in  us 
all  that  we  mi<_'ht  expect  too  much  in  a 
short  space  of  time.  We  have  all  had 
experiences  related  to  us  by  p>eople  who 
have  spent  some  time  livmu  m  primitive 
and  unsanitaiT  conditions.  Some  of 
those  I  have  talked  to  have  emph.vsized 


that  the  parent  sponsoring  body  did  not 
expect  any  real  return  during  the  first 
year  of  operation.  It  is  estimated  that 
almost  a  year  elapses  before  a  person 
can  become  fully  assimilated  and  ad- 
justed to  life  under  these  conditions  and 
able  to  make  a  practical  contribution. 
The  feeling  of  apprrhen."?ion  that  has 
exorcised  me  most  is  that  the  program 
may  fail  because  we  expect  too  much 
too  soon.  Therefore  we  have  to  puard 
against  the  dangers  of  overoptimism  at 
home  a.s  well  as  among  those  people 
whom  we  are  attempting  to  assist  over- 
seas. 

The  Peace  Corps  will  aLso  come  under 
fire  from  local  Communist  groups  who 
will  brand  it  as  an  instrument  of  Ameri- 
can imperialism  and  as  an  organization 
whose  aim  it  i-s  to  indoctrinate  the  local 
people.  In  such  an  atmosphere,  one 
slip,  one  mistake  on  the  part  of  our  per- 
sonnel could  erase  the  good  will  built 
up  over  a  period  of  time. 

So  far  as  the  $40  million  authorization 
is  concerned,  this  is  higher  than  many  of 
us  anticipated  when  the  project  was  first 
mooted.  It  had  been  my  hope  tliat  tlie 
program  might  have  commenced  on  a 
more  modest  budget  than  has  been  the 
case,  thereby  enabling;  the  admuuiUa- 
tors  of  the  Corps  to  learn  as  the  program 
got  underway.  However,  it  can  be  fully 
appreciated,  liiat  if  the  buduet  is  reduced 
tins  would  mean  a  comparable  reduction 
in  tlie  estimated  2,700  volunteers  we  pro- 
posed to  have  overseas  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1962.  It  would  mean,  m 
terms  of  efft-ctivencss,  Lliat  Ihe  program 
v.ould  be  reduced  to  the  extent  that  its 
impact  could  be  largely  lost.  The  success 
of  tlie  operation  depends  in  lartie  meas- 
ure on  the  porson-to-person  contact — 
it  depends  on  reacliinK  people  who  are 
unexposed  to  modern  ideas  and  modern 
methods.  Cleaily  we  stand  to  lose  much 
if  wc  have  to  reduce  the  number  of  vol- 
unteers we  are  able  to  send  abix>ad  aiwl 
it  follows  also  that  the  countries  ui 
which  the  Peace  Corps  could  have  an 
effect  must  accordingly  be  reduced. 

In  addition  to  the  respon.se  from  more 
than  12.000  American  men  and  women 
who  have  applied  to  .'-erve  in  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  need  and  desire  for  volun- 
teers abroad  has  been  clearly  expressed 
in  many  quarters  and  its  purpose  and 
potential  in  assisting  the  problems  of  de- 
velopment have  been  warmly  endorsed 
by  heads  of  state  in  many  of  the  emer- 
gent nations,  and  now.  in  our  desire  for 
economy  if  we  should  scale  dowTi  the  au- 
thorization, the  Peace  Corps  will  be  un- 
able to  respond  to  the  high  expectation.? 
which  surround  it,  and  this  could  seri- 
ously weaken  American  prestige  abroad. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  think  carefully 
before  attempting  to  cut  the  proposed 
$40  million  authorization  because  I  be- 
lieve it  would  seriously  reduce  the  mo- 
mentum gained  both  at  home  and  abroad 
and  would  represent  a  failure  on  the  part 
of  this  Government  to  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities to  those  who  have  turned  to  it 
from  overseas  and  to  the  thoiisands  of 
American  citizens  who  have  responded 
so  enthusiastically  to  its  call. 
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There  is  also  the  point  to  consider  that 
some  of  the  countries  we  anticipmte  help- 
ing do  not  want  this  assistance  without 
being  able  to  bear  some  of  the  cost  them- 
.selves.  These  nations  feel  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  pay  for  at  least  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  volunteers  in  their  country  and 
It  ifi  right  that  we  should  not  reject  their 
willingness  to  do  so.  but  in  fact,  en- 
courage them  to  make  some  contribu- 
tion. On  the  credit  side,  we  have  an 
agency  of  people  who  are  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  fill  the  gaps  in  a  newly 
emerging  society  by  transferring  their 
.skills  to  the  people  of  these  nations  I 
emphasize  the  transfer  of  skills  because 
I  visualize  the  program  as  being  one 
where  our  people  will  not  merely  per- 
form tasks  for  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
cipient communities,  but  will,  in  fact 
transfer  their  knowledge  so  that  the  re- 
cipients will  be  m  the  ;x)silion  of  even- 
tually becoming  self-reliant  and  suffi- 
ciently competent  to  pass  on  to  their 
own  commumty  the  knowledire  they 
have  acquired 

I  can  understand  the  request  that  has 
come  from  the  Philippine  Crovernment 
for  the  Peace  Corps  to  supply  teachers 
in  order  to  Improve  the  quality  of  Eng- 
lish usage  and  expression  in  the  Philip- 
pine Republic  In  fact  I  am  ver>-  proud 
that  a  constituent  of  mine  from  the 
First  District  of  Massachusetts,  David 
Plerson.  of  Greenfield  will  be  working 
with  this  project  in  the  Philippines  At 
the  same  time,  while  the  teaching  of  the 
three  R's  and  general  science  is  impor- 
tant, the  program  must  be  well  bal- 
anced so  that  in  our  enthusiasm  to  im- 
prove upon  standards  and  eradicate  il- 
literacy, we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  need 
to  assist  some  of  the  more  primitive  na- 
tions in  the  development  of  their  own 
arti.san  societies 

The  teaching  of  technical  skills  is  es- 
sential to  a  newly  emergent  nation  so 
that  they  cr.n  construct  their  own  roads, 
develop  vil'.ages,  and  modernize  their  ag- 
riculture. There  is  no  worse  sight  in  a 
small  village  in  southeast  Asia  than  a 
valuable  piece  of  agricultural  equipment 
lying  idle  because  the  local  people,  once 
having  exhausted  the  machinery,  have 
cast  It  aside  because  they  cannot  p>er- 
form  a  simple  repair  job  It  is  at  this 
level  In  a  community  that  the  Peace 
Corps  can  be  of  great  value  and  I  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  program  are  unaware  of 
this. 

I  believe  that  the  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  Sargent  Shriver.  and  his  staff 
have  shown  a  high  degree  of  enthusiasm 
and  ability  in  starting  the  program  tm- 
der  the  Executive  order  of  the  President. 
I  have  read  the  hearings  with  consider- 
able Interest  and  to  my  mind,  Sargent 
Shriver  has  shown  the  clarity  and  con- 
fidence of  a  captain  who  recognizes  his 
Koal  and  the  means  of  achieving  it  suc- 
cessfully. From  the  evidence  I  have.  It 
wotild  seem  that  flowing  from  this  en- 
thusiasm and  ability,  instilled  into  each 
volunteer  is  the  understanding  of  what 
is  expected  of  them  and  what  they,  in 
ttirn,  must  expect  on  working  in  a  terri- 
tory tormented  by  hunger,  disease,  and 


illiteracy:  but  yet  a  country  whose  peo- 
ples have  nevertheless  a  consciousness 
of  their  own  dignity;  their  great  tradi- 
tions and  spiritual  values. 

Still  on  the  credit  side  are  our  young 
people  who.  in  full  knowledge  of  the  diflB- 
culties  and  dangers  of  the  situation  can 
successfully'  meet  the  challenge  they  face 
with  true  compassion  and  a  sincere  re- 
spect  for  their  cultures  and  aspirations 

If  we  are  to  conceive  the  value  of  the 
Peace  Corp>s  in  numerical  terms  alone. 
It  would  be  fair  to  estimate  the  influence 
It  could  have  on  the  thoughts  and  actions 
of  millions  of  people  in  the  underde- 
veloped areas  of  the  world  This 
reali.'"-tic  goal  of  reaching  the  mass  should 
not  make  us  lose  sight  of  the  potential 
of  each  volunteer  and  the  influence  they 
will  have  on  key  people  in  the  recipient 
countries  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
potential  of  each  single  volunteer  is  Um- 
itle.ss 

But  m  aiming  to  reach  the  maximum 
number  of  persons  at  the  level  of  the 
tribe,  and  the  village,  the  volunteers 
must  seek  the  medium  through  which 
they  will  be  best  able  to  impart  knowl- 
edge of  their  technical  and  asncultural 
.skills  as  well  as  their  enthuiasms  for  the 
values  of  free  institutions 

The  overriding  question  i5.  Will  it 
work^  Is  it  possible  for  these  relatively 
young.  inexp>erienced  p)eople  to  bring 
genuine  assistance  and  understanding  to 
people  of  vastly  different  backgrounds 
and  cultures  in  remote  corners  of  the 
earth  and  at  the  same  time,  maintain 
their  equilibrium  axic".  their  deep-rooted 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  which  are  essential  for 
the  success  of  their  mission?  This  ques- 
tion 15  more  important  than  the  precise 
amount  of  finance  wc  are  authorizing 
for  the  program 

We  are  asldng  a  great  deal  of  these 

volunteers  But  then  we  have  always 
asked  a  great  deal  of  our  young  people. 
It  seems  that  f:overnments  have  always 
Riven  them  the  most  difficult  tasks  to 
perform— the  hideous  task  of  waging 
war  is  theirs — now  the  arduous  task  of 
winning  the  battle  of  mens  minds  for 
peace  is  theirs.  It  is  because  I  have  faith 
in  the  courage  and  determination  of 
young  Amenca  to  win  this  battle  that  I 
supv>ort  the  measuie  and  respectfully 
commend  it  to  you 

Mr  MERROW  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  tlie  t:entleman  from  Ohio 

Mr    ASHBROOKl. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
ri.se  HI  opposition  to  this  bill.  What  we 
are  dealing  with  here  is  a  pure  and  sim- 
ple political  misnomer.  This  bill  is  a 
hodgepodge  of  contradictions  and  con- 
fusion. It  is  at  the  same  time  a  very 
broad  delegation  of  power  which  in  the 
end  will  undoubtedly  set  up  one  more 
bureaucratic  monstrosity. 

In  the  so-called  Peace  Corps,  we  are 
telling  the  world  that  these  men  and 
women  are  volunteers  but  our  every  ac- 
tion belies  this  statement.  The  U.S. 
Government  is  recruiting  the  corpsmen, 
paying  well  over  $9,000  to  train  them 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  this  is  a  Govern- 
ment  program      It   is   an    attempt   to 


glamorize  and  im^itate  the  serious,  dedi- 
cated work  that  our  missionaries  have 
been  doing  for  many  years,  an  unfortu- 
nate attempt  I  fear 

On  page  5.  line  15  of  the  bill,  H  R. 
7500.  it  states: 

Except  as  provided  ;n  this  act  \oiV!nte€rs 
shall  not  be  deemed  officers  of  the  United 
States  for  any  piirposf 

We  state  exactly  the  opposite  on  page 
6.  line  22: 

Volunteers  5hall  be  deeme^d  to  be  em- 
ployees 'f  ilie  US  Oovernment  for  the  pur- 
p^>ses  of  the  Federrtl  Employees  Conipeiisa- 
11  )ri  .\c: 

And  on  p>age  10.  line  9.  in  further 
subterfute  the  bill  says: 

V  )iur.tef'rs  sh."*!!  be  deemed  employees  of 
\he  US  Government  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  and  any  other 
Feder.tl  t  Tt  linbiUiy  statute 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  deceptiorts 
as  to  the  description  of  the  Peace  Corps 
man  When  it  comes  to  securing  the 
protection  of  the  US  Govemment.  Uie 
corpsman  of  course  reverts  back  to  a  vol- 
unteer stattis  A  government  which  al- 
lows harassment  of  its  nationals  abroad, 
the  expropriation  of  their  prop>erty.  and 
the  desecration  of  its  f\&g  would  not 
want  to  get  involved  in  protecting  citi- 
zens who  are  supp>osedly  sent  abroad 
as  ambassadors  of  good  will.  They  have 
the  full  backing  of  the  Crovernment  at 
least  until  that  time. 

R  Sargent  Shriver,  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  stated  at  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Youth  Ser-vices  Abroad,  held 
in  Washington  last  March  29.  as  reported 
by  the  Washington  Star,  that  ser\ice 
might  l)e  more  dangerous  than  militarj- 
sen'ice  in  an  outpost  like  Berlin  or  Fort 
Dix.  N  J      He  stated,  and  I  quote; 

You  might  be  captured  1  told  you  it  was 
dangerous. 

At  the  meeting  cited.  Director  Shriver 
deln  ei-ed  a  message  from  President  Ken- 
nedy who  said  in  part : 

This  conference  must  be  a  milestone  on 
the  way  to  a  new  era  of  American  pioneer- 
ing. 

On  this  I  agi-ee  Indeed,  it  will  t>e  a 
new  era  of  American  pioneering  but  it 
is  an  era  I  want  nothing  to  do  with. 
Peace  Corps  men  will  be  encouraged,  in 
this  new  era,  not  to  speak  out  on  our 
way  of  life.  Please  do  not  defend  capi- 
talism or  our  fi-ee  enteiprise  sj'stem  as 
a  way  of  life.  That  would  be  political 
Do  not  dare  speak  about  religion  or  reh- 
gious  freedom.  I  suppose  even  the  late 
President  Roosevelt's  Pour  Freedoms 
should  not  be  discussed.  In  his  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Comm^ittee  on 
Foi-eign  Affairs  noted  on  page  5  of  the 
committee  hearings.  Director  Shriver 
said: 

We  liave  said  in  our  factbook  on  the  Peace 
Corp>s  and  all  our  Etatementa  about  the 
Peace  Corps,  Mr  Chairman,  there  would  be 
no  religious  proselytizing  or  political  propa- 
gandizing 1  would  say  they  would  be  ad- 
vised to  keep  their  commenta  of  that  nat\ire 
to  a  minimum,  perhaps  not  to  make  them 
at  all  It  is  obvtoua  on  the  other  hand  that 
after  their  workday  la  over  they  will  be  there 
as   citizens  of   the   United   States  and  that 
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there    wtU   be    many   questions    about    the 
Peace  Corps,  about  the  United  SUtes. 

One  cannot  help  but  wonder  under 
this  environment  and  approach,  Mr. 
Speaker,  how  they  will  answer  these 
questions.  Mr.  Shriver  said  that  they 
need  a  "missionary  zeal"  but  further 
reiterated  in  his  testimony  on  page  29: 

They  are  not  to  do  any  religious  prosely- 
tizing or  table  thumping  on  religious  issues. 

Equally  confusing  is  whether  or  not 
they  will  be  an  instrument  of  the  State 
Department.  I  must  confess  that  I 
would  be  more  impressed  with  the  pro- 
spective chances  of  the  Peace  Corps  if  it 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  State 
Department;  yet  on  page  3  of  the  hear- 
ings, Mr.  Shriver  testified: 

The  Peace  Corps  is  planned  to  be  organized 
as  an  agency  within  the  Department  of 
State,  specifically  designed  to  recruit,  select. 
train,  and  administer  volunteers  and  to  de- 
velop programs  for  the  maximum  utilization 
of  their  skills  and  Idealisms. 

Note  again  that  Peace  Corps  men  are 
"volunteers"  and  yet  are  to  be  "recruited, 
selected,  and  administered"  at  the  same 
time.  Further  complicating  this  pro- 
gram is  Director  Shriver's  explanation 
on  page  55  of  the  hearings : 

We  have,  generally  speaking,  adopted  the 
words  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  at  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
said  that  he  felt  that  the  Peace  Corps  could 
make  its  greatest  contribution  to  foreign 
policy  by  not  being  a  part  of  It. 

That  can  be  interpreted  many  ways, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  inclined  to  take  a 
charitable  outlook  at  what  he  meant  but 
it  does  illustrate  one  more  facet  of  the 
political  incomprehensibility  of  this  bill. 

The  hand  of  the  State  Department  can 
be  seen  m  Mr.  Shriver's  reference  to  the 
Battle  Act,  as  witnessed  by  the  testimony 
on  page  30  of  the  committee  hearings: 

Mr.  Barrt.  Why  do  you  want  to  be  ex- 
cepted from  the  Battle  Act? 

Mr.  SHRrvsR.  In  a  large  i>art  of  the  world 
that  we  are  dealing  with,  political  situations 
are  in  a  great  state  of  flux.  You  have  these 
nations  wavering  between  the  East  and  the 
West.  Personally,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  if  arbitrarily  It  was  stated  that  the 
Peace  Corps  conld  not  go  into  any  country 
where  there  was  this  situation.  I  think  that 
If  the  Peace  Corps  can  possibly  make  a  con- 
tribution, it  would  be  of  great  help  to  the 
country.  I  think  It  would  be  of  great  help 
if  the  President  was  given  the  privilege  of 
determining — as  he  has  the  frririlege  vlth 
other  aspects  of  oversea  operations — the 
privilege  of  determining  whether  It  Is  In  the 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States  to  permit 
the  Peace  Corps  to  go  to  a  particular  coiuitry. 

We  have  had  request*  for  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers from,  countries  Jxist  of  the  type  you 
are  talking  about.  I  ttiink  It  would  be  a 
shame  to  say  "No,  we  can't  do  business  with 
you.* 

Mr.  Shriver  further  states  on  page  95 
of  the  committee  hearings: 

One  of  the  virtues.  I  hope,  in  the  Peace 
Corps,  is  Instead  of  going  over  there  as 
agents,  say  of  the  U-S.  Government,  we  would 
go  over  there  and  become  part  of  the  operat- 
ing machiner;  cf  a  loveign  p>veminent 
*  *  *.  We  are  not:  Ajnerieans  over  there 
workli^  lor  o«ir  couxKtrr,  but  we  are  working 
for  the  PhiUpplnca  or  working  few  the  Thai. 


Would  we  be  working  for  the  Com- 
munists in  Poland?  In  Yugoelavia? 
This  would  certainly  seem  to  be  the  im- 
port of  his  statement  regarding  the  Bat- 
tle Act  should  the  Pi-esident  decide  to 
send  corpsmen  to  what  he  might  coa- 
sider  the  not-so-to-be  not-so-commu- 
nistic members  of  the  Communist  bloc. 
Director  Shriver  refers  to  the  Peace 
Corps  thusly:  "This  is  a  service  opeia- 
tion.  It  is  serving  the  foreign  country." 
Another  indication  of  the  type  of  "new- 
era  of  American  pioneering." 

Mr.  Shriver  states  on  page  21; 

If  possible,  if  the  Congress  approves,  we 
have  a  request  in  our  legislation  for  speoiflc 
permission  to  supply  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
to  the  constituent  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations.  i 

Which  side  would  they  be  promoting 
in  the  Congo,  for  example? 

Others  have  gone  even  f  ui-ther  in  their 
ideas  about  the  Peace  Corps.  The  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  on  February  20. 
1961  carried  an  article  under  a  by-line 
of  John  Molleson  entitled  "Peace  Corps 
Plan  Lauded  by  Toynbec.  Hopes  Young 
People  Will  Wed  Foreigners.  '  The 
article  quotes: 

Arnold  J.  Toynbee.  British  historian,  yes- 
terday applauded  President  Kemiedy's  pUn 
for  a  Peace  Corps  of  young  people  to  sef'e 
In  foreign  lands. 

He  said  It  was  Important  that  they  should 
live  the  life  of  the  people  among  whi-vm  they 
work  "eating  the  same  food,  wearing  the 
same  clothes  and  sharing  the  same  living 
conditions." 

I  hope  that  some  of  the  young  people  will 
even  marry  the  local  people,  especially  If  they 
are  of  a  different  race,  becau.se  that  wins 
their  hearts,"  Mr.  Toynbee  said.  Ambassadur 
Adlal  E  St<ivenson,  appearing  on  the  same 
panel,  described  this  as  procreatlve  diplo- 
macy. 

Again  quoting  from  Director  Shriver's 
address  to  the  National  Conference  on 
Youth  Services  Abroad,  the  Washington 
Star  article  of  March  30,  1961,  reports: 

A  hesitant  brunette  was  assured  she  need 
not  worry  about  "controls  over  fraternlr-a- 
tion"  with  Inhabitants  abroad.  Mr.  Shriver 
said  the  Peace  Corps  needs  'mntvire  people' 
who  know  how  to  fraternize  "In  general. 
we  are  not  opposed  to  what  you  are  worried 
about,"  he  told  his  somewhat  embarrassed 
questioner.  |j 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cite  but  a  few  exam- 
ples of  the  contradictions  and  confu-sioni: 
in  this  legislation.  A  whole  speech  could 
be  devoted  to  the  bill's  broad  delegation 
of  power.  What  \vill  be  the  result  of 
such  confusion  and  contradiction"'  Once 
more  I  say  tliat  the  Peace  Corps  is  a  mis- 
nomer and  a  political  sleight-of-hand 
trick.  I  am  not  urging  that  our  young 
people  should  go  abroad  to  evangelize  or 
act  patronizing.  I  do.  however,  think  it 
is  wrong  for  them  to  deemphasize  their 
own  country.  With  such  an  outlook  this 
organized  confusion  might  well  turn  Into 
organized  embodiment  of  the  Ugly 
American. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Johnson  1. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  prior  to  World  War  I,  we  in 
America  lived  bf  George  WashiiigMn's 


admonition  to  stay  away  from  foreign 
entanglements.       With     our     Atlantic 
Ocean  on  one  side  and  Uie  Pacific  on 
tl^e  other,  and  a  strong  Navy,  we  could 
be  complacent  at  home.     But,  witli  the 
advent  of  the  fast  plane.  Uie  splitting  of 
Uie  atom,  and  the  development  of  the 
deadly    war    missile,    all    this   changed. 
What  now  goes  on  in  the  Fai-  East  and 
the  Middle  East  is  just  as  important  to 
us  in  America  £is  what  takes  place  in  our 
neighbormg     State.       And     with     this 
change,   a  life   and  death  struggle   has 
developed  between  two  great  forces —  oui' 
democratic  way  of  life  and  communism. 
There  are  two  opposite  roads  open  to 
us.     The  one  is  to  tell  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  take  ca^e  of  their  own  problems 
and  run  the  risk  of  seeing  commimism 
spread  to  every  nation  on  eaith.  hoping 
It  will  not  reach  our  own.    Following  this 
road,  we  do  not  need  our  military  bases 
abroad,  nor  to  continue  with  our  eco- 
nomic foreign  assistance.    If  this  is  the 
way  we  want  to  live,  let  us  make  our  po- 
sition clear  to  the  world  and  stop  talk- 
ing about  brotherly  love,  understanding, 
and  the  enlightened  age  we  live  in.     If 
we  do  not  want  to  live  that  wai'.  then 
we  have  to  make  our  intentions  equally 
clear.     There  is.  unfortunately,  no  mid- 
dle road.    In  my  opinion  and  I  am  confi- 
dent all  thinking  Americans  share  the 
same  view,  we  must  meet  the  challenge 
by  exerting  whatever  means  necessary  to 
protect  our  way  of  life. 

Certainly,  the  continuing  of  the  Peace 
Corps   is  and  should  be  an  important 
part  in  furthering  better  understanding 
between  those  nations  of  the  free  world. 
Under  the   Mutual  Security   Act,   Con- 
gress   authorized    the    expenditure    of 
$10,000  to  defray  the  costs  for  the  study 
of  a  youth  corps  program      As  a  result 
of  the  findines.  the  President  is.sued  an 
Executive   order   as   of   March    1.   1961, 
establishing  the  Peace  Corps  on  a  pilot 
basis.     Since  that  time,  a  new  agency 
has  been    tmder   the   capable,    efBcient, 
and   aggressive   directorship  of  Sargent 
Shriver.    Few     public     servants     have 
given  .so  freely  of  their  time,  energy,  and 
personal     sacrifice.     Through    his    per- 
sonal calls,  and  those  of  his  staff.  Mem- 
bers ot  Congress  have  been  afforded  an 
opportunity   to  Uioroughly  discuss  this 
meritorious      legislation.     Today.       the 
Peace  Corps  Is  a  working  agency  within 
the    Department   of   State,    with    some 
$3  million  having  been  spent   to  date. 
Some  450  volunteers   are  in  the  proc- 
ess  of   intense    training,    with    projects 
acrreed    upon    In    Tantranyika.    Colom- 
bia, Ghana,  and  elsewhere.     And  what 
is  so  encouraging  is  the  favorable  pub- 
lic  response   of   the   program.    This   is 
evidenced  by  the  some  12.000  applicants 
eagerly  applying  as  volunteers,  who  want 
to  share  In  a  major  international  effort 
to  Increase  the  welfare  of  all  men  and 
Improve  understanding  among  nations. 
With  the  Peace  Corps,  a  new  direction  in 
foreign  policy  technique  provides  what 
has   been    called   middlenvan   power    to 
underdeveloped  countriea      Its  purpose 
is  to  provide  person- to- person  belp  in 
the  devejopmenk  of  nations  where  the 
need   is  greatest.    No  skyscrapers   will 
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rise,  no  dams  will  be  built,  but  a  sig- 
nificant bridge  of  understanding  be- 
tween our  people  and  those  of  other  na- 
tions should  make  the  world  a  better 
place  in  whicli  to  live.  I  strongly  urge 
that  the  House  support,  wholeheart- 
edly. HJl.  7500. 

Mr.  GALIJVGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  IMr.  Roosevelt! 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  m 
the  RicoRS. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ROOSEVliXT.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
the  numerous  constructive  proposals 
presented  to  the  Cormress  by  the  admm- 
istration  of  President  Kem^dy.  that  of 
tlie  Peace  Corps  has  struck  a  most  re- 
sponsive chord  Ji  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  our  people  This  grand  and  novel 
concept  has  induced  a  large,  and  con- 
tmumg.  favorable  response  from  the  mo- 
ment that  it  T-as  announced  by  then 
candidate-for-Fresident.  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy. Included  m  the  wide««pread. 
laudatory  reaw:t.on  to  this  new  proposal 
were  numerous  immediate  applications 
to  participate  in  the  Ccitw.  These  ap- 
plications, which  soon  numbered  into 
the  thousands,  came  from  a  broad  ba.se 
of  individuals  ol  all  ages  and  with  a  large 
variety  of  valuable  attributes.  This  tre- 
mendously encouraging  response  was 
startling  to  evtn  the  most  avid  propo- 
nents of  the  Ptiace  Corps  concept.  In- 
terest and  encouragement,  now  that  the 
proF>osal  has  b<»en  more  concretely  for- 
mulated, is  higher  than  ever 

It  is  not  very  difQcult  to  understand 
why  this  proposal  has  gained  this  great 
dimension  of  sjpport.  The  idea  of  the 
Peace  Corps  touches  deep  springs  m  our 
American  hentiige.  As  a  people  we  would 
far  rather  conitnict  than  destroy.  The 
Corps  provides  a  positive,  constructive 
approach  to  the  alleviation  of  the  world's 
problems.  It  Js  as  William  James  sug- 
gested of  a  slDiilar  concept,  "the  moral 
equivalent  to  war."  The  proposal  to  send 
qualified  Amer.cans  abroad  to  assist  and 
hasten  the  desirable  progress  of  the  de- 
veloping nations  that  are  strivinff  to  en- 
ter Into  the  mainstream  of  the  20th 
century,  appeals  to  txjth  the  idealistic 
and  p-agmati<  qualities  of  the  indomi- 
table American  spirit.  The  Peace  Corps 
supporters  ani  applicants  combine  the 
characteristics  of  altruism  and  realism 
in  their  understanding  of  the  complexi- 
ties and  difiBculties  of  the  world  situation 
and  their  deaire  that  something  con- 
structive be  done. 

President  Kennedy  accurately  sensed 
the  great  desire  of  Americans  to  make 
necessary  sacrifices  for  the  national 
good.  Our  citizens  have  awaited  just 
such  a  call  to  positive  action.  In  a  sit- 
uation of  great  tensions,  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  trying  role  belongs  to  those  who 
must  remain  Inactive.  It  Is  in  this  role 
that  most  of  our  citizens  have  found 
themselves.  For  the  total  period  of  the 
cold  war  most  M  our  people  have  had  to 
restrain  the  natural  impiilse  to  act  to 
alleviate  tensions.  Nothing  in  the  way 
CVTT i:n6 


of  a  F>osiUve  aiMl  active  program  was  of- 
fered in  which  individual  cxUzens  could 
pai'ticipate.  Of  course,  the  desire  to  help 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  progress 
must  necessarily  be  restricted  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  adversities.  Dui-ing  the  time 
of  war  everyone  has  a  task,  to  accom- 
plish. But  ui  the  cold  war  situation  only 
hmited  numbers  can  perform  the  neces- 
sary functions. 

We  aie  now  offered  for  our  consider- 
ation a  proposal  which  will  have  tiie  ef- 
fect of  expanding  the  numbers  of  our 
citizens  «ho  can  actively  paiUcipate  on 
the  frontiines  of  the  cold  war.  And,  if 
the  endeavor  is  successful,  as  I  am  quiue 
optimistic  that  it  will  be.  a  sUll  greater 
numl)er  of  oui  countr>'men  can  seive  in 
this  noble  cause.  Even  those  w  lu»  aie  un- 
able to  participate  directly  will  now  be 
enabled  to  identify  tliemselves  with  this 
adventuresome,  hopeful,  constructive  ef- 
fort. Ail  Americans  can  know  that  we 
will  be  engaguig  the  enemies — tyranny. 
poverty,  disease,  and  illiteracy — directly 
and  personally.  We  wiU  be  working 
with  the  peoples  of  the  developing  na- 
tions on  the  much  talked  about,  but 
little  practiced,  person-to-person  basis. 
The  Peace  Corps  represents  an  oppor- 
turuty  to  provide  economic,  social,  and 
educational  assistance  and  to  further  the 
cause  of  peace  through  personal  rela- 
tionships and  the  development  of  mutual 
understanding . 

TTie  Peace  Corps  is  presently  func- 
tioning on  a  temporary-  pilot  basts.  It 
IS  operating  under  an  Executive  order  as 
an  independent  agency  within  the  State 
Department,  financed  from  mutual  se- 
curity funds  allocated  for  the  present 
fiscal  year. 

The  administration  is  now  requesting 
a  minimal  appropriation  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  in  order  that  the  Peace  Corps 
may  continue  Its  operations  on  an  ex- 
panded, but  still  experimental,  basis.  The 
appropriation  of  such  funds  will  enable 
the  Congress,  as  well  as  the  American 
people,  to  observe  the  Corps  as  it  func- 
tions. We  will  then  be  capable  of  assess- 
ing the  degree  of  success  of  this  new 
operation  and  determining  the  advis- 
ability of  its  continuance  based  upon 
practical  experience.  There  are,  of 
course,  risks  mvolved  m  carrying  out  this 
venture.  However,  I  firmly  beleve  that 
the  potential  rewards  of  this  endeavor 
substantially  outweigh  the  inherent 
risks.  I  strongly  believe  that  this  would 
be  a  valuable  and  worthwhile  undertak- 
ing, particularly  in  view  of  the  1-year 
appropriation  which  would  allow  for 
cautiou?  conpressjonal  scrutiny. 

The  provisions,  and  their  effect,  of  the 
Peace  Corps  bill  have  already  been  well 
explicated  to  us.  The  dedicated  and  able 
Mr.  Robert  Sargent  Schnvcr.  Jr..  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  in  estabhshins 
and  organizing  the  Peace  Corps  and  in 
proselytizing  for  it.  Indeed,  he  dea«-res 
our  approbation  and  commendation  for 
his  f.ne  perfonnance. 

Desiring  not  to  be  repetitious.  I  shall 
refrain  from  discussing  the  various 
merits  of  the  several  provisions  of  the 
bill.  However.  I  do  wish  to  enlarge  upon 
two  points  which  have  caused  some 
concern. 


First,  the  Peace  Corps  selection  proc- 
ess. The  procedure  established  by  the 
Corps  for  selecting  recruits  is  as  strin- 
gent and  rigor otES  as  any  that  I  have  en- 
countered. Candidates  will  be  screened 
for  technical  competence,  maturity, 
physical  condition,  and  motivation. 
TTiis  screening  process  will  be  effectuated 
by  the  administration  of  written  tests, 
physical  examinations,  interviews,  and 
observation  during  the  entire  period 
from  the  initial  acceptance  imtil,  and 
through,  the  time  the  recruits  are  sent 
into  the  field.  The  administrators  of  the 
program  are  paiticularly  alert  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  persons  into  the  program 
who  might  .seek  to  use  the  Peace  Corps 
for  subversive  purposes.  These  proce- 
dures are  presently,  and  will  contmue  to 
be,  arduously  and  assiduously  admin- 
istered. 

Second,  the  Peace  Corps  will  go  only 
where  it  is  needed  and  wanted.  The 
projects  of  the  Corps  will  be  developed 
jointly  by  our  adniinistrators  and  the 
foreign  nation  involved,  or  in  some  cases 
with  the  help  of  voluntary  agencies  or 
universities.  In  every  Instance,  the 
foreign  nation  must  favor  the  project, 
and  volunteers  will  be  sent  to  no  country 
where  they  are  unwelcome.  Further- 
more, diligent  efforts  will  be  made  to 
match  a  volunteer's  special  background, 
knowledge  and  experience  to  the  geo- 
graphical areas  where  he  could  function 
most  effectively. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Peace  Corps  can 
add  a  new  dimension  to  America's  for- 
eign policy,  a  positive  and  con&trxictive 
one,  for  which  people  here  and  abroad 
have  long  waited. 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  resumed 
the  chair,  Mr.  N.^tchtr,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  coDSid- 
erauon  the  bill  'HJl.  7500)  to  provide 
for  a  Peace  Corps  to  help  the  peoftles  of 
interested  countries  and  areas  in  meet- 
ing their  needs  for  skilled  manpower,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


VETERANS      ADMINISTRATION    RE- 
VOL'VING  SUPPLY  FUND 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.      TTie 
Chair  lays  befwe  the  House  the  follow- 
inc  request  from  the  Senate. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
In  tht  Stjiatt  or  itce  Uniilu  States. 

September  7,  I9€t. 

Ordered.  That  the  House  of  Repre»eBta- 
tlve*  be  rMfuceted   to  return  to  tlw   Sftnate 

the  bill  I  H-R.  8414 1  entitled  "An  met  to  tmrntai 
•ecUon  6011  of  UUc  88.  United  States  Cdde. 
to  clarUy  the  authority  oC  ti^  VetcnuM' 
AdminiEtraUon  to  uee  lt«  revolving  E\ip(Uy 
fund  for  the  repair  and  reclamation  of  per- 
sonal property." 

Sefretmrjf. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Witlkoui 
objection,  the  request  of  the  Somte  wUl 
be  grafted. 

Tliere  was  no  ohicctkxx. 
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HURRICANE  CARLA 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  past  few  days,  I  have 
been  very  much  touched  by  the  expres- 
sions of  interest  and  concern  of  my 
colleagues  regarding  the  Hurricane 
Carla,  which  struck  the  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  while  dam- 
age is  extremely  serious,  it  is  not  as 
bad  as  has  been  from  time  to  time  re- 
ported. Agriculture  has  suffered  per- 
haps the  most  of  all.  Many  coast  com- 
munities sustained  severe  wind  and 
wave  damage.  However,  when  I  think 
of  the  great  hurricane  of  1900  which 
killed  from  6,000  to  8,000  people  and 
compare  it  with  Carla  which  had  al- 
most no  loss  of  life,  I  am  thankfiil. 

I  have  thought  many  times  of  what  a 
superb  job  was  done  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  and  all  of  the  facilities — aviation, 
radar,  radio,  television — all  working  to- 
gether to  warn  the  people  of  the  immi- 
nent dangers  of  the  approaching  storm 
and  to  urge  them  to  vacate  unprotected 
areas.  The  mass  evacuation,  without 
doubt,  saved  countless  lives. 

As  the  full  story  is  known,  I  shall  make 
a  suitable  expression  to  Dr.  Francis  W. 
Reichelderfer,  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau, and  to  his  able  and  courageous 
men  including  those  of  the  supporting 
agencies. 

I  take  this  opportunity,  also,  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  and  that  of  the 
people  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent, to  my  thoughtful  and  helpful 
colleagues. 


ANCIENT  ORDER  OF  HIBERNIANS 
HONORS  THE  FATHER  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  NAVY  ON  COMMODORE 
JOHN  BARRY  DAY 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  history  re- 
cords that  Commodore  John  Bariy,  a 
native  of  County  Wexford,  Ireland,  was 
one  of  the  bravest  naval  officers  of  the 
young  country  fighting  for  its  inde- 
pendence that  became  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Time  and  again,  though  outmanned 
and  outgunned.  Captain  Barry  and  his 
crew  attacked  individual  ships  of  the 
most  powerful  navy  in  the  world.  Some- 
times he  won,  sometimes  he  lost;  but 
the  daring  leadership  of  Barry  inspired 
the  colonists  to  fight  on  against  great 
odds.  It  was  this  indomitable  quality 
of  the  man  that  strengthened  morale  of 
our  seamen,  and  harassed  the  British. 
For  every  vessel  in  the  small  American 


Navy  that  went  down  before  the  superior 
firepower  of  British  men-of-war,  the 
spirit  of  the  rebels  became  all  the  more 
"unsinkable." 

In  the  Lexington,  Capt.  John  Bair- 
ry  captured,  in  April  1776.  the  British 
sloop  Edward.  Barry  was  later  pro- 
moted to  the  Effingham,  but  the  vessel 
was  destroyed  in  the  Delaware.    In  the 

Raleigh,  32,  Captain  Barry  then  fell  in 
with  the  50-gun  ship  Experiment  and 
the  frigate  Unicorn,  in  September  1778. 
He  kept  up  a  running  fight  for  2  day.s. 
and,  when  the  wind  died  out,  he  finally 
beached  his  ship  on  the  coast  of  Maine 
and  escaped  with  his  men.  Previou.s  to 
this,  he  and  27  of  his  men  boarded  the 
armed  schooner  Alert  in  the  Delaware, 
capturing  116  men  and  officers,  and 
sinking  the  schooner  and  2  transports 
Captain  Barry,  in  the  Alliance,  made  a 
successful  cruise  and  captured  several 
prizes.  On  March  10,  1783,  he  fought 
the  last  sea  fight  of  the  Revolution  but 
had  to  give  up  his  prey,  when  two  British 
frigates  hove  into  view.  No  one  had  to 
ask  Barry  to  fight  for  the  independence 
of  his  adopt,ed  country.  As  an  Irishman, 
the  need  to  be  free  was  one  of  the  most 
important  things  in  life.  And  when  the 
colonists  rose  up  against  the  oppre.ssor 
who  also  held  his  native  Ireland  in  bond- 
age, Barry  fought  with  the  .skill  and  the 
valor  that  could  never  be  vanquished 
His  personal  example  became  a  tradition 
that  has  inspired  Navy  men  from  his  day 
to  the  present. 

He  was  the  "Father  of  the  American 
Navy."  a  Navy  that  has  since  grown  up 
to  become  the  most  powerful  force  afloat, 
ranging  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Fonnosa  Straits  to  protect  the  free  world 
of  today  from  aggression.  Millions  of 
Americans  who  are  proud  of  their  Iilhh 
origin,  honor  the  memory  of  the  lad  from 
Wexford  who  became  one  of  the  naval 
heroes  of  the  Revolution,  and  con- 
tributed much  to  the  winning  of  the  War 
for  Independence. 

The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  has 
designated  Wednesday,  September  13.  as 
"Commodore  John  Barry  Day"  and  as 
an  AOH  holiday  that  will  bo  observed 
by  appropriate  exercises  in  all  local  divi- 
sions of  the  order. 

As  a  member  of  the  .A.OH.  it  is  my 
privilege  to  bring  this  occasion  to  your 
attention  so  that  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  speak  up  in  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Commodore  John  Barry 
who  led  the  way  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  that  alert,  efficient,  and  gallant 
arm  of  our  security — the  U.S.  Navy. 


OUR  TRUE  FRIENDS 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  and  to  include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina?  ij 

There  was  no  objection.  '' 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  these 
days  of  double  standard  international 
morality,  when  we  witness  so-called  neu- 
trals failing  to  assert  what  would  other- 
wise have  been  an  effective  moral  leader- 


ship if  they  had  condemned  Soviet 
Russia's  starting  nuclear  tests  as  the 
world  rightly  expected  them  to.  it  is  good 
to  remember  that  there  are  committed 
nations  who  are  not  afraid  to  speak  out 
for  what  is  right  and  decent  in  the  world. 
President  Carlos  P.  Garcia,  the  leader 
of  the  Philippine  people,  had  the  courage 
to  invite  the  U.S.  Government  to  establish 

our  mi.ssile  bases  in  the  Philippines  in 
the  face  of  meeaton-rattllnR  threats  by 
Nikita  Khrushchev  and  vociferous  intim- 
idations by  Mao  T.se-  cung.  He  also  had 
the  state.smanship  and  the  moral  valor 
to  siKn  into  law  a  bill  pas.sed  by  the  Phil- 
ippine Congres.s  outlawing  the  Commu- 
nist Party  from  the  Philippines.  He  is 
a  true  friend  of  the  American  people  and 
we  have  confidence  in  his  leadership.  He 
is  entitled  to  our  undivided  support. 

It  i.s  to  be  regretted  therefore  that  this 
session  of  Congress  has  been  unable  to 
act  on  the  Philippine  war  damage  claims 
bill  which  we  owe  the  Philippine  people 
and  which  has  been  pending  settlement 
since  1950  We  must  make  It  clear  that 
it  is  only  because  of  the  press  of  other 
major  administration  measures  and  the 
inevitable  accumulation  of  last  minute 
urgent  domestic  bills  before  adjournment 
that  prevented  us  from  taking  up  the 
Philippine  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  make  as 
part  of  my  remarks  an  editorial  of  the 
Washington  News  that  appeared  yester- 
day which  should  show  to  our  Filipino 
friends  what  an  important  vehicle  of 
American  public  Oninion  thinks  of  our 
failure  to  act  on  a  matter  vital  to  the 
Philippines 

An   Honest  Debt 

Ninety  bUHon  dollars  Is  the  latest  official 
figure  fill  our  foreign  aid  spending  over  a  15- 
ye;ir  period  ending  June  30,  1960 

Forel(;n  aid  Is  one  thing — basically  a 
gamble  on  keeping  the  recipients  from  Join- 
ing the  Communi-st  bloc  A  lx)na  flde  debt 
Is  quite  another  thing — no  gamble  about  it. 
no  lofty  sentiment.  Just  a  simple  obligation 

In  this  latter  category  falls  the  $73  million 
wo  owe  the  Philippines  in  unpaid  compensa- 
tion for  damages  done  to  their  country  by 
our  having  to  fight  a  war  there  The  Con- 
gress of  1946  decided  such  claims  were  Justi- 
fied and  passed  the  Philippine  Rehabilita- 
tion  Act 

But  the  appropriation  then  approved  was 
$73  million  short  of  meeting  the  U)tal 
amount  jf  damages  Despite  repeated  polite 
reminders  from  the  Philippines,  the  sum  has 
been  dangling  ever  since  A  measure  in- 
troduced this  session  by  Representative 
Clement  Zablocki  of  WLsconsin  authorises 
payment,  but  it  is  still  in  the  free/er  of  the 
Hi'use  Rviles  Commltte 

This  is  inexcusable,  especially  in  the  light 
of  the  Philippines'  own  prompt  repaynnent  to 
us  of  the  linal  $20  million  Installment  on 
funds  we  lent  for  their  military  buildup. 
It's  no  way  to  treat  a  demonstrated  friend, 
while  pouring  out  billions  we  don't  owe  to 
such  dubious  states  as,  say.  Communist 
Yugoslavia  Even  in  the  few  dasrs  remain- 
ing of  this  session,  the  House  with  a  little 
resoluteness  still  can  act  on  this  measure 
and  underscore  our  ties  of  more  than  a  half 
century  with  the  Philippines. 


TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR  RETRAINING 

Mr.    SHORT.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis i  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  tivs  point  m  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob>ecticm  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakct*? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi.s.souri  Mr  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  reom  mend  at  ions  reached 
by  the  Republican  Policr  Committee's 
Operation  Employment  deals  with  the 
effects  of  taxation  on  retrainuig  and 
seeks  to  encouraf^e  a  tax  climate  in 
which  the  learni.ig  of  new  skills  would 
be  fostered.  I  quote  from  the  final  re- 
poit  of  "OperaLon  Employment,  Em- 
ployment in  the  Dynamic  American 
Economy,"  Congi  essionai.  Record  pages 
1576^15791.  Augoit  14.  1961; 

3  In  Um  ar«a  o!  taxation  our  legi&lbtkon 
and  admini&tr^lioi  <ii  tAX  laws  has  not  kept 
up  with  the  Unve-  .  No  per&onaj  incentive 
is  cont,Hined  in  o'..  r  tax  laws  for  those  in- 
dividuals conK'mjilaring  rctraliiing  The 
Fedeml  Goreriimfnt  Is  thu-s  artually  hin- 
denng  rather  than  fostering  retraining  by 
these  and  other  outmoded  prartlces  We 
recommeod  UiX  r«visions  providing  tax  de~ 
ductjons  or  crediti  for  worlcf-rs  undergoing 
retraining  tor  nt%'  &kiiis. 

I  have  today  Introduced  le*;ii.lation  to 
amend  the  Internal  Rever.ue  Code  to 
cany  into  effec'.  this  recommendation 
of  the  Republican  Policy  Committee's 
Study  group.  This  legi.slation  would 
make  amounts  paid  by  a  taxpayer  for 
his  education  or  training  deductible  as 
a  trade  or  tnisincs.s  expense. 

At  present,  we  find  that  our  tax  laws 
and  reeulation.'^  \ery  liarrowly  cvrcum- 
scnbc  the  area;,  in  which  educational 
expenses  can  Iw  con5.;dered  deductible 
basincf..s  or  trade  expen^-os.  The  only 
basxs  which  is  roxignized  for  .^^uch  deduc- 
tion."^ IS  job  preservation ,  only  tho.<^?  ex- 
penses may  be  (ieducted  which  are  un- 
dertaken to  pie.ent  one  from  losing  a 
job.  from  being  fired  fo:  not  taking  a 
particular  coui  e  of  .'=tudy.  Certainly 
this  is  a  correct  rulrnc  and  these  are 
business  exp)en.'-es.  However  it  u  too 
narrow.  TT.e  acquisition  of  new  skills 
and  the  improvement  of  old,  without  the 
threat  of  dismu^al.  are  also  trade  and 
business  expenses,  and  should  be  rec- 
ognized as  such 

In  one  field,  lOrourh  concerted  action 
in  which  I  had  ii  part,  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  was  induced  to  make  a  rul- 
ing consistent  with  the  philosophy 
which  underlies  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced. This  w;us  the  continuing  educa- 
tion of  teachers  Summer  education  of 
teachers  to  hi'iphten  their  teaching 
skills  IS  now  i.n  aIlov,able  deduction. 
The  impro\en-ient  of  all  vocational  .skills 
should  be  the  subject  of  such  deductions 
as  .should  the  piimns  of  new  skills.  It 
i.s  my  hope  that  thi-s  new  philcscphy  -aiU 
be  adopted 

BILL    TO    PERMIT    DI\1SION    OF 
CORPORATIONS 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  coruent  that  the  gentleman 

from  Mi-ssouri  (Mr.  CcrtisI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  liiis  point  in  the  Recohb. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  today  Introduced  a  bill  which 
would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  the  division  ol  a  corporation 
mto  two  corporations  on  a  fully  non 
pro  rata  basis. 

It  is  the  puiTX>se  of  this  bill  to  p>er- 
mit  a  corporation  to  be  divided  into  two 
corporations  of  comparable  size  in  a 
tax-free  transaction  but  only  if  the  dis- 
tribution IS  fully  non  pro  rata  so  that 
after  it  each  former  .shareholder  owns 
stock  in  one  and  only  one  of  the  survivor 
corpoi-ations  While  such  a  division  is 
sometimes  now  permLssible  under  section 
355.  that  .section  now  requires  that  the 
corporation  divided  be  entza^ed  m  the 
active  conduct  of  two  separate  busir\esses 
for  the  5  years  preceding  the  distribu- 
tion. It  is  believed  that  the  require- 
ment of  "the  active  conduct  of  a  trade 
or  businf.sfe  i.*-  not  necessary  in  the  case 
of  fully  non  pro  rata  di.stribuiions. 

DETAILEB    rXPLAf»ATTO?«    OF    BILL 

Subparapraphs  <AV  'B>.  and  <C>  of 
parat;raph  '  1  >  of  section  355'c>,  which 
the  bill  would  add  to  the  code,  are  prac- 
tically self -explanatory  and  state  the 
mechanical  and  arithmetical  limits  of 
the  transactions  which  will  be  permitted 
to  occur  t«x  free  The  two  survivor  cor- 
poration.s  must  be  of  comparable  size  and 
mu5t  not  have  any  common  share- 
holders 

.'^Subparagraph  'D'  provides  that  90 
percent  cf  the  stock  of  the  distributing 
corporation  mu.«t  have  been  acquired 
more  than  5  year.s  before  the  distribu- 
tion or  received  a.«:  a  gift,  devise,  or  be- 
que.st  from  a  pen^n  who  acquired  it  more 
than  5  years  before  the  distribution.  It 
should  be  observed  that  for  purposes  of 
this  s*»ction  a  tax-free  acquisition  of 
«;tock  15  considered  an  acquisition  at  the 
time  of  the  tax-free  exchange  or  distri- 
bution, .so  that  the  requirement  of  the 
subparaeraph  is  not  satisfied  If  stock  was 
acqtjired  m  a  reorganization  or  in  a  sec- 
tion 351  tran.saction  less  than  5  years  be- 
fore the  distribution. 

Subparapraph  'E'  is  intended  to  pre- 
vent stockholders  from  achieving  a  tax- 
able exchange  or  purcha-^e  through  the 
use  of  contributions  to  capital.  Thas. 
for  example,  if  stockholder  A — ownin? 
50  percent  of  the  ."nock — contributes  an 
apartment  house  to  the  corporation 
while  stockholder  B — owning  50  percent 
of  the  stock — contributes  investment  se- 
cirities  to  the  corporation  before  the 
distribution,  and  after  the  distribution 
each  shfireholdcr  o^ns  stock  cf  a  corpo- 
ration y  h\rh  owr.s  the  prnp?r*y  contrib- 
uted b^'  "hr  other  shareholder  the  trans- 
artir>n  will  not  qualify  'jnder  subsection 
'c>'l''E'.  Such  a  transaction  will  be 
treat'^d  as  a  tot«l  liquidation,  even  if  the 
dLstribut-nT  corporation  is  not  formally 
liq^ndated.  but  regained  by  one  of  the 
shareholders. 

Subparagraph  'F'  is  intended  to 
ruard  against  the  Ti.se  of  tlie  subsection 
for  tax  avoidance  purposes.  Wliile  the 
cmirts  would  probably  read  this  require- 
ment into  the  .statut**  in  any  cas^  a  clear 
statement  ls  believed  d'^sirable  m  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  bill  brings  a  new 
concept  into  the  code 

Proposed  section  355' e»'?'  makes  it 
ck-ar  that  .section  3,jG  does  not  apply  to 


any  transaction  which  fails  to  meet  tbe 
requirements  of    subsection    (c)(1)    be- 
cause some  or  all  of  the  ahajrchoMers 
own  slock  of  more  than  one  corpora- 
tion— directly  or  constructively  by  ap- 
phcation  of  section  318 — after  the  trans- 
action.    In  such  a  case,  the  transaction 
IS  treated  as  a  partial  or  total  liquida- 
tion immediately  preceded  by  a  distribu- 
tion to  which  section  301  applies.    This 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  simple  example: 
A  and  B  each  cwn  50  percent  in  value 
of    the   stock   of   corporation   Z.    One- 
half — in  value — of  the  assets  of  corpo- 
ration Z  are  transferred  to  corporation 
X   and   the   other  one-half — in   value — 
are  translened  to  corporation  Y.     Im- 
mediately thereafter  all  of  the  stock  of 
X  and  Y  is  distributed  to  A  and  B  and 
Z  is  liquidated.     In  the  distribution  A 
receives  90  F>ercent  of  the  stock  of  cor- 
poration X  and  10  percent  of  the  stock 
of   corporation   Y.  while  B   receives  90 
percent  of  the  slock  of  corporation  Y 
and  10  percent  of  the  stock  of  corpora- 
tion  X.     The  transaction  fails  to  meet 
the    requirements   of    subsection    (c)<l) 
and  under  subsection  (c*(2)  It  is  taxed 
as  follows:  A  is  treated  as  havingr  re- 
ceived a  dividend  of  10  percent  of  the 
stock  of  corporation  Y  and  B  is  treated 
as  having  received  a  dividend  of  10  per- 
cent of  the  .stock  of  corporation  X  im- 
mediately before  the  distribution  of  all 
the  other  stock  distributed.     A  is  also 
treated  as  having  received  90  ijercent  of 
the  stock  of   corporation   X   in  a  total 
liquidation  and  B  is  similarly  treated  as 
liavmg  received  90  percent  of  the  tXoct 
of  c»rporaticKi  Y  in  a  total  Ikruidstlon. 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  Com- 
missioner s  authority  under  exi.5ting  sec- 
tion 3 1 2  ( i  I   to  allocate  earnings  in  sec- 
tion  355    transactions    win,   of   course, 
extend  to  trar^sactions  permitted  by  the 
new  subsection  which  the  bill  will  add  to 
section  355. 


THE      KHRUSHCHEV      THREATS— A 
PATTERN  OF  BL.ACKMAIL. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  fMr  Bitat]  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr  BRAY  Mr  Speaker,  there  is  talk 
aeain  of  nerotiation  with  Khrirshchev. 
But  we  miLst  ask  ourselves.  "What  ynU 
we  ne«;otiate  about^  What  will  we  talk 
about  ■'■ 
nir.    rLrcno.*.s     o?rLT    srrLt'noN    to    eeel:n- 

For  all  too  lonr;  we  have  allowed  the 
Soviets  to  take  tlie  initiative,  to  keep 
on  the  oflen-sive.  For  all  too  long  we 
ha\  e  tried  merely  to  answer  their  false 
charges,  to  repair  tlie  damage  made  by 
the  blasts  that  the  Soviets  have  made 
cainst  the  dikes  of  freedom. 

We  have  a  weapon  that  will  throw 
the  Soviets  on  the  defensive  if  we  have 
t;^.€  courage,  vigor  and  tenacity'  to  use 
that  weapon  to  its  fullest.  That  weapon 
i5  tiie  dcmiind  that  Russia  give  to  her 
sn'elLte  countries  freedom  of  choice — to 
aiiow  these  peoples  to  vote  for  the  kind 
cf  t'ovemment  they  want  and  to  el«rt 
the  officials  they  want. 

TTiis  demand  should  not  be  repjeated 
.u:-:  once,  it  mu?t  be  repeated  a  million 
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times — in  the  legislative  foi'ums  of  the 
free  world,  from  the  rostrum  of  the 
United  Nations,  by  press,  radio  and  tele- 
vision throughout  the  world.  It  should 
be  beamed  hourly  to  these  captive  na- 
tions. If  we  will  publicize  the  truth  with 
the  same  vigor  as  Russia  does  her  lies, 
truth  will  win. 

The  demand  for  free  elections  is  one 
that  Russia  cannot  openly  refuse  and 
yet  one  which  she  knows  she  can  never 
accept  and  keep  the  people  under  her 
dictatorship.  This  demand  on  our  part 
will  put  Russia  on  the  defensive  as  noth- 
ing else  will.  The  right  of  the  free  ballot 
box  is  inherent  in  the  Atlantic  Charter 
and  in  the  Yalta  declarations,  which 
Russia  accepted  and  cannot  repudiate. 

Let  us  lead  from  our  strength  to  Rus- 
sia's weakness.  Our  greatest  strength, 
the  strength  that  has  made  America 
what  it  is  today,  is  the  recognition  of 
the  freedom  and  dignity  of  man.  It  is 
the  recognition  of  freedom  and  human 
dignity  that  has  made  America  so  strong 
economically  that  our  problems  are 
those  of  surplus  while  the  Communist 
problem  is  that  of  a  continuing  scarcity. 

The  denial  of  the  freedom  and  dig- 
nity of  man  is  Russia's  greatest  weak- 
ness. As  those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
become  more  aware  of  the  advantages  of 
freedom  that  have  been  denied  them  by 
Russian  autocracy,  that  weakness  will 
become  catastrophic. 

It  is  true  that  America,  through  dip- 
lomatic channels  and  with  all  the  dig- 
nity of  State  Department  verbiage, 
requested  Russia  to  recognize  her  com- 
mitments and  give  these  satellite  peoples 
the  right  to  determine  their  status  by 
secret  ballots.  Of  course,  Russia  has  ig- 
nored this  request,  but  we  have  done 
nothing  to  push  and  publicize  our  ac- 
tions, so  nothing  came  of  the  demands 
for  free  elections  among  the  satellite 
peoples.  Our  demands  were  so  feeble 
that  the  Soviets  did  not  even  need  to  at- 
tem.pt  to  answer  them. 

We  have  to  do  more  than  write  a  ek>- 
lite  diplomatic  note  suggesting  that  the 
peoples  who  were  liberated  from  Nazi 
tyranny  by  the  aid  of  American  materiel, 
men  and  money  should  be  allowed  to 
form  their  own  government,  live  their 
own  lives,  elect  their  officials  as  they  see 
fit.  We  must  seize  the  offensive  by  de- 
manding the  right  of  all  peoples  to  the 
free  ballot.  When  we  do  that,  Russia 
will  be  on  the  defensive. 

LETS  NEGOTIATE  WITH  RUSSIA  AS  TO  WHEN  FREE 
ELECTIONS  WILL  BE  HELD  IN  SATELLITE  COUN- 
TRIES 

Russia  always  wants  to  negotiate  with 
the  free  world.  To  the  Rus.sians  nego- 
tiate means  but  one  thing — they  intend 
to  keep  what  they  have  and  negotiate  for 
what  we  have.  That  was  the  pattern  at 
Yalta,  Teheran,  and  Potsdam.  Our  fail- 
ure at  these  conferences  was  not  because 
of  a  lack  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  our 
American  leadership.  Nevertheless  we 
allowed  millions  to  be  caught  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  by  these  conferences  be- 
cause we  did  not  understand  the  Russian 
pattern  of  gradual  encroachment. 

The  United  States  has  not  been  the 
only  country  that  has  been  misled  and 
betrayed    by    a    confidence    in    Russia. 


Through  the  centuries  Russia  has  taken 
over  untold  millions  in  the  same  manner. 
Russia  seldom  intentionally  goes  to  war, 
especially  against  a  strong,  determined 
foe.  In  fact,  her  pattern  of  conquest  for 
centuries  has  been  a  gradual  series  of 
moves  so  slight  as  to  remain  almost  un- 
recorded in  history.  Today  world 
opinion,  if  properly  informed,  could 
throw  back  the  Soviet  aggression.  Our 
constant  demands  that  Russia  grant  her 
satellite  peoples  the  right  of  a  secret 
ballot  to  allow  them  to  chart  their  own 
lives  will  not  be  granted,  of  course,  for  a 
long  time  and  only  after  great  turmoil 
and  repercussions  in  Russia.  However, 
our  demands  that  Russia  grant  her  peo- 
ple the  freedom  enjoyed  in  other  nations 
will  focus  world  attention  the  attention 
of  the  satellite  peoples  and  the  attention 
of  the  Russian  people  themselve.s  on  Ru.s 
sia's  gieat  weakness. 

THERE    IS    ONLY     ONE    THING    TO     NEGOTIASE 
REGARDING    BERLIN  | 

When  Russia  wants  to  negotiate  on 
Berlin  we  should  tell  her.  in  effect,  if  we 
are  to  negotiate  we  want  to  do  so  on  the 
only  real  question  at  issue.  When  that 
question  is  settled  all  other  questions  re- 
garding Berlin  can  be  settled.  Then 
negotiation  should  be  as  to  when  and 
how  free  elections  will  be  held  in  East 
Germany.  Yes,  and  if  Russia  wanta,  in 
West  Berlin  and  West  Germany  too,  for 
they  already  have  free  elections.  Let  us 
negotiate  as  to  when  and  how  people  in 
all  of  Germany  will  be  allowed  to  vote 
for  the  kind  of  government  they  want 
and  the  officials  they  want  to  serve  them. 
After  all,  that  is  only  what  Russia  agreed 
to  do  under  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
the  Yalta  declarations.  Why  should  ehe 
be  afraid  to  allow  the  people  in  her  satel- 
lite countries  to  be  free,  to  vote  for  a 
government  and  officials  of  their  own 
choosing? 

The  Soviets  have  allowed  free  elections 
only  twice.  Forty-three  years  ago  when 
the  Bolsheviks  overthrew  by  violence  the 
true  revolutionaries,  the  Kerensky  re- 
gime— November  22,  1918 — they  allowed 
an  election  and  in  that  election  they  were 
defeated  4  to  1.  They  then  liquidated 
the  election  commission  and  the  elected 
non-Bolsheviks. 

In  November  1945,  while  the  Allied 
forces — including  the  Rus.sian  Array — 
were  in  control  of  Austria,  an  election 
was  held.  Despite  Russian  efforts,  the 
Communist  Party  was  defeated  in  that 
election  40  to  1.  After  such  an  over- 
whelming defeat  at  the  ballot  box.  the 
Communists  unsuccessfully  tried  t.o  over- 
throw the  legal  government  of  Austria 
by  force  in  May  1947  and  again  in  Oc- 
tober 1950.  Fortunately  their  designs 
were  thwarted  by  the  courageous  stand 
taken  by  the  Austrian  leaders,  strongly 
supported  by  the  Western  Powers.  Fi- 
nally in  October  1955.  all  occupying 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  Austria 
When  the  Russian  flag  was  lowered,  a 
terrific  cheer  rose  in  Vienna  that 
shocked  the  Russians,  who  apparently 
had  not  realized  the  bitterness  against 
them. 

Since  that  time  the  Soviet  Union  has 
refused  to  permit  free  elections  in  her 
satellite  countries.    During  the  last  elec- 


tion in  West — free — Berlin,  December  7, 
1958,  the  East  Germans  made  a  terrific 
effort  by  news  stories,  radio,  television 
and  personal  efforts  to  persuade  the 
West  Germans  to  vote  for  communism. 
In  that  free  election  the  residents  of 
West  Berlin,  who  knew  both  freedom  and 
communism,  voted  more  than  50  to  1 
against  communism. 

IT  IS  RISSIA   WHICH  IS  A  COLONIAL  POWER 

There  is  a  false  charge  that  Russia  has 
launched  again.st  the  West  which  I  re- 
giet  to  admit  has  gained  some  strength 
among  the  uncommitted  people  of  the 
world  Ru.s.sia  say.s  that  she  is  against 
colonialism — that  the  West  is  for 
colonialism 

Both  of  these  statements  are  false  but 
we  have  not  adequately  refuted  the.se 
lies  Great  Britain  has  released  all 
claim  on  Burma,  India.  Nigeria.  Ghana, 
Pakistan,  Ceylon  and  many  other  coun- 
tries. Britain  had  exerted  only  nominal 
control  on  these  countries  for  years  but 
now  their  only  connection  with  Britain 
IS  that  if  they  believe  that  it  is  to  their 
advantage  to  be  a  member  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  they  may  do  so. 

The  United  States  gave  the  Philip- 
pines their  absolute  freedom  and  we 
have  helped  them  to  the  extent  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

France  hsis  allowed  the  countries  of 
Morocco,  Tunis.  Niger.  Mauritania.  Mali, 
Chad,  Senegal,  Dahomey.  Upper  Volta, 
Guinea,  the  French  Congo,  and  other 
countries  to  choose  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment they  want. 

During  the  same  period  that  the 
Western  nations  have  been  giving  the 
maximum  of  freedom  to  their  people, 
Russia  was  placing  manacles  on  Poland, 
East  Germany,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Es- 
tonia, Lithuania.  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
Georgia.  Armenia,  and  a  score  of  other 
peoples  alien  to  Russia.  It  Is  the 
US.S.R.  that  is  guilty  of  the  evils  of 
colonialism,  yet  the  West  has  been  lis- 
ten ng  to  the  Russian  lie  and  saying 
little  In  our  demands  that  Ru.ssia  allow 
her  .satellite  people  the  freedom  of  choice 
as  to  government,  we  should  in  the  same 
breath  forcibly  point  out  and  prove 
through  all  the  forums  available  to  us — 
United  Nations  committees,  radio,  news- 
papers— that  It  is  Ru.ssia  who  is  guilty 
of  the  evils  of  colonialism 

RUSSIAN     ELECTIONS    A     THAGIC    JOKE 

The  Russian  commi.s.sars  at  times  have 
argued  feebly  that  the  people  of  thu 
satellite  countries  can  vote.  This  an- 
swer, however,  cannot  stand  up  They 
do  have  elections  in  the  satellite  coun- 
tries but  they  are  a  faice  For  example, 
in  East  Germany  the  people  have  to  vote 
or  there  will  be  reprisals  against  them. 
They  have  no  choice  as  to  their  form  of 
government;  they  can  only  vote  'ja' 
<"yes").  In  Ru.ssia  they  can  only  vote 
"da":  in  Hungary  "ingen";  in  Poland 
"tak."  Each  man  on  the  ticket  is  hand- 
picked  by  the  bosses  in  the  Kremlin. 
The  people  have  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  choose  their  form  of  govern- 
ment nor  their  officials. 

To  freedom-loving  peoples,  this  is 
worse  than  no  election,  for  it  adds  hypoc- 
risy   to    the    tyranny    of    the    dictator. 
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The  people  in  East  Germany,  however, 
found  another  way  to  vote — with  their 
feet.  Two  million  had  already  escaped 
from  Communist  East  Germany  through 
West  Berlin — the  hole  in  the  barbed  wire 
curtain  of  Russia — before  this  hole  was 
closed  and  a  ring  of  Russian  bayonets 
set  up  to  guard  the  border.  More  than 
one-seventh  of  the  people  of  East  Ger- 
many— the  youth,  the  farmers,  the 
workmen,  the  technicians,  the  teachers, 
the  scientists,  the  cream  of  East  Ger- 
many— left  their  meager  belongings  and 
fled  from  their  homes  toward  the  light 
of  freedom  that  they  could  see  m  West 
Berlin.  This  mass  exodus  of  the  people 
of  East  Germany  proved  that  Russian 
communism  is  not  the  Utopian  paradise 
claimed  by  Khrushchev 

Let  us  tell  this  story  to  the  uncom- 
mitted nations  of  the  world,  many  of 
whom  are  toying  with  the  idea  of  be- 
lieving Communist  lies.  Truth  is  the 
strongest  force  in  the  world  if  we  will 
give  It  the  same  opportunity  to  work  as 
the  Russians  give  to  lies.  Let  us  af- 
firm and  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  ballot 
box  as  the  protection  of  freemen.  Let 
us  demand  of  tho.<^e  who  arc  responsible 
for  carrying  the  banner  of  America, 
whether  they  be  military.  State  Depart- 
ment, or  information  officers  that  they 
courageously,  honestly  and  vigorously 
carry  the  story  of  the  greatness  of  Amer- 
ica. Let  us  be  finished  with  aiX)logies 
for  America — let  us  make  it  plain  that 
they  are  not  needed  and  are  no  longer 
popular. 

THE    TRAGIC    ERRORS    OF    OUR    FAILURE    TO    UNDFR- 
STAND    RUSSIA 

The  great  error  that  the  West  has 
made  is  that  we  do  not  understand  Rus- 
sian history  A  brief  study  of  five  cen- 
turies of  Ru.ssian  history  makes  it  clear 
that  her  actions  today  follow  the  same 
pattern  that  has  guided  her  every  ma- 
neuver since  the  small  principality  of 
Mu.scovy — the  area  surrounding  Mos- 
cow— launched  its  march  of  expansion 
in  approximately  AD  1462  under  the 
rule  of  Ivan  III,  the  Great,  hungrily  de- 
vouring nation  after  nation  and  race 
after  race  It  has  been  very  difficult  for 
the  Western  mind  to  comprehend  the 
Russian  philo.sophy  of  making  constant 
aggression  against  her  neighbors  into  a 
way  of  life  In  America  too  often  we  .see 
the  Russian  conquests  as  a  result  of 
communism  The  Russian  ambition  for 
conquest  is  constant  and  began  centuries 
before  Marx,  Lenm.  or  Sialin  were  born 

During  the  last  5  centuries  Russian 
agpre.ssion  had  devoured  46  distinct  races 
speaking  61  different  languages  and  hun- 
gers for  more  Earlier  Russian  conquests 
were  at  tunes  made  under  the  guise 
of  furthering  or  protecting  Christianity 
through  acting  as  the  head  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Church.  Many  other  of  her  con- 
quests were  under  the  cuise  of  pan- 
Slavism 

Since  the  Communists  seized  control 
of  Ru.ssia  their  conquests  have  been 
made  in  the  name  of  world  communism, 
but  the  result  to  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims is  the  same — the  loss  of  freedom. 
Communism  has  been  an  even  better 
vehicle  to  carry  Russian  imperialism 
than  was  the  church  or  pan-Slavism. 


THE  COMMISSARS  "OUTCZARS"  THE  CZAKS  IN 
DENYING     FREEDOM     TO     THEIS     BUBJBCTS 

The  czars  were  adept  at  denying  free- 
dom of  action  to  their  subjects,  but  under 
them  the  Russian  peasant  still  owned 
his  pig  and  his  cow.  Under  communism 
he  owns  nothing,  not  even  his  home,  his 
farm,  his  cow,  or  his  children.  So  the 
commissars  "outczared"  the  czars  in 
enslaving  the  people. 

It  has  been  said  that  Stalin  performed 
the  role  of  the  Russian  ruler  exactly 
like  the  historical  czars.  Under  commu- 
nism the  Soviets  have  been  able  to  ex- 
pand Ru.ssian  boundaries  at  a  greater 
tempo  than  had  been  accomplished  under 
the  czars.  Russian  communism,  by  hold- 
ing out  the  alleged  altruistic  goals  of 
world  communism  to  the  downtrodden, 
the  underprivileged  and  the  depressed 
peoples  of  the  world,  has  promised  a 
better,  happier  way  of  life.  The  Com- 
munists have  used  the  promise  of  shar- 
ing the  wealth  to  lure  the  poor  into  the 
Russian  orbit.  TTie  Soviets  have  never 
made  good  on  that  promise. 

Communism  has.  on  the  other  hand, 
imposed  upon  its  people  a  form  of  eco- 
nomics and  government  which  the  West 
abandoned  at  the  end  of  feudal  days. 
Under  the  Soviet  system  the  privileged 
few  dispense  the  necessities  of  life  to  the 
serfs  who  work  for  them  and  who  must 
rely  upon  them  for  protection,  leader- 
ship, and  a  wpy  of  life  Russia  has  cast 
a  halo  of  love  and  light  over  the  manacles 
of  slavery  to  lure  the  victims  into  Rus- 
sia's orbit. 

Russia,  by  the  experience  and  training 
of  centuries,  has  become  most  adept  at 
using  military  force,  subversion,  treason, 
and  lies  to  brinfi  about  the  conquest  and 
enslavement  of  peoples.  She  has  now 
added  to  that  capability  the  false  but 
alluring  promise  of  a  happier,  more 
abundant  way  of  life  under  communism. 
This  combination  adds  persuasion  to 
force  and  has  proven  a  most  formidable 
enemy  of  freedom. 

No  revolution  in  history  has  so  deviated 
from  its  originally  announced  aim  as 
has  the  Russian  revolution  of  1917  In- 
stead of  producing  a  cla.ssless  Utopia  as 
originally  planned  by  Marx  and  per- 
haps as  originally  planned  by  Lenin,  Rus- 
sia has  become  a  society  of  great  class 
distinction  with  an  enormous  chasm  m 
wealth  and  standard  of  living  between 
the  faceless  masses  and  the  Communist 
bo.sses. 

Why  do  we  not,  through  every  media 
available  to  us.  tell  this  story  to  the 
world '' 

THE     FREEDOM     AND     DIGNITY     OF     MAN     lb     JUST 
DAWNING     THROUGH     THE     IRON     CURTAIN 

For  several  centuries  the  Western 
World  generally  has  accepted  the  princi- 
ple that  government  should  exist  only 
by  the  consent  of  the  governed.  That 
philosophy  must  have  begun  by  now  to 
given  no  evidence  of  having  p>enetrated 
enter  into  the  Russian  mmd.  but  it  has 
the  thinking  of  the  Russian  rulers.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  Russia  is  the  last 
conglomerate  empire  in  the  world;  that 
is.  the  last  empire  that  is  held  together 
by  force  without  having  any  economic 
or  racial  reason  for  its  existence.  Such 
empires  can  continue  to  exist  only  where 


the  government  operates  for  the  benefit, 
glory,  and  power  of  the  rulers,  and  where 
the  rights  of  the  individual  are  ignored. 

The  great  empires  of  the  past,  such 
as  the  Persian  Empire  under  Cyrus,  the 
Roman  Empire  under  the  Caesars,  the 
Arab  Empire  under  the  Abbassides, 
ceased  to  exist  centuries  ago.  The  Turk- 
ish Ottoman  Empire  and  the  Austrian- 
Hungarian  Empire  of  the  Hapsburgs 
ceased  to  exist  after  the  days  of  World 
War  I.  Every  other  empire  In  the  world 
has  ceased  to  exist  except  the  Russian 
empire,  which  is  today  one  of  the  largest 
of  all  times  and  holds  within  its  confines 
possibly  the  largest  number  of  races  of 
any  empire  in  history. 

Russia  is  the  successor  and  carries  the 
heritage  of  the  Mongol  Empire,  perhaps 
the  greatest  empire  of  all  time.  Un- 
questionably the  Mongol  Empire,  found- 
ed by  Genghis  Khan  on  the  principle 
of  unquestioned  submission  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  state,  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  Russian  philosophy  of  to- 
day. 

To  compare  the  West  with  Russia  of 
a  few  years  ago  it  is  necessary  to  go 
back  to  the  West  of  several  centuries 
ago.  The  Renaissance,  the  Reformation 
and  various  other  social,  political,  and 
economic  revolutions  swept  over  the 
West,  bringing  with  them  the  lealiza- 
tion  of  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the 
individual. 

These  same  revolutions  did  not  enter 
Russia.  And  so  the  free  ballot,  the  only 
guarant.ee  of  the  freedom  of  man,  did 
not  enter  Russia.  First  the  strength  and 
iron  control  of  the  Mongol  Empire  and 
later  Russia's  autocratic  rulers  kept  in- 
tact that  same  Iron  Curtain  that  had 
kept  enlightened  philosophy  from  en- 
tering the  great  Russian  Empire. 

The  first  thought  of  reform  that  en- 
tered Russia  occurred  when  her  armies 
entered  Germany  and  France  toward 
the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  and  for 
the  first  time  the  Russians  saw  the  great- 
ness of  the  West.  Young  Russian  offi- 
cers attempted  to  free  the  serfs  and  to 
get  a  constitution  modeled  after  the 
American  Constitution,  but  these  officers 
were  purged  by  the  czars. 

After  their  defeat  in  the  Crimean 
War — 1853-56 — and  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  of  1904,  the  Russians  again  saw  the 
great  advantages  of  freedom  that  were 
denied  them.  Many  revolts  of  limit«l 
nature  took  place  in  Russia.  While  the 
Russians  had  not  yet  comprehended  the 
dignity  of  the  individual,  they  at  least 
wanted  a  kinder  and  better  czar. 

REAL       REVOLUTION       IN      RUSSIA      THWARTED       BY 

COMMUNISTS 

In  1917  the  revolt  against  Russian 
autocracy  was  led  by  men  of  unques- 
tioned integrity,  such  as  Kerensky,  Mil- 
kov,  and  Prince  Luov.  who  definitely 
were  interested  in  the  well-being  of  the 
people.  During  the  brief  period  that 
they  were  in  power,  plans  were  being 
made  for  a  government  similar  to  that 
of  the  United  States.  But  all  the  plans 
for  constitutional  government  and  a  free 
ballot  for  the  people  were  thrown  out  by 
the  Lenin-Trotsky-Stalin  Bolsheviks 
and  the  coimtry  wsa  fashioned  into  a 
dictatorship   more   ruthless   even    than 
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that  of  the  czars.  The  massacres,  the 
mass  deportations,  the  political  purges, 
the  enslavement  of  the  minds  and  bodies 
of  men  to  bring  all  under  the  absolute 
dictatorship  during  those  bloody  years 
of  the  1920's  and  the  1930's  are  still 
fresh  on  the  pages  of  history. 

It  was  after  World  War  n  when  the 
Soviet  Army  had  been  successful,  with 
American  and  British  materiel  and 
military  aid,  that  great  numbers  of  Rus- 
sians became  really  acquainted  with  the 
better,  happier  way  of  life  in  the  West. 
Dick  Johnson,  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Times,  well  expressed  Rus- 
sia's dilemma  shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  war  when  he  said  that  the  Soviets 
made  two  great  mistakes — showing  the 
Russians  to  Europe  and  Europe  to  the 
Russians. 

coMMt:>asM's  FAn.rRE  exposed  to  the 

RUSSIANS    AND    HER    SATELLITES 

A  typical  example  of  the  realization  of 
the  poorer  way  of  life  that  communism 
had  given  occurred  when  the  Russian 
troops  entered  Budapest.  The  Russian 
soldiers,  finding  apartments  with  mod- 
em plumbing,  in  Communist  frenzy  tore 
out  the  plumbing,  thinking  these  were 
the  homes  of  the  wealthy.  When  they 
found  that  these  apartments  were  occu- 
pied by  laboring  people  such  as  they 
themselves,  they  were  shocked  to  dis- 
cover the  success  of  a  free  economy  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  Communist  police 
state.  Russia  is  now  unquestionably  go- 
ing through  a  soul  searching  far  greater 
than  during  those  instances  of  the  past 
when  just  a  slight  breath  of  freedom 
fanned  the  Russian  mind. 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  an  educated, 
thinking  people  under  the  rigid  thought 
control  of  Communist  dictatorship.  Yet, 
to  compete  with  the  modem  world,  as 
Stalin  and  Khrushchev  were  aware,  it 
is  necessary  to  bring  education  into  Rus- 
sia, for  uneducated  men  cannot  build 
an  ICBM  or  a  nuclear  bomb. 

What  Stalin  found  and  what  Khru- 
shchev is  rapidly  discovering  in  a  more 
forceful  manner  is  that  education  is  a 
two-way  road.  When  people  become  ed- 
ucated they  demand  more  freedom,  more 
choice  of  action,  and  the  better  things 
of  life.  The  slight  glimpses  through  the 
Iron  Curtain  following  the  Napoleonic 
Wars,  the  Crimean  War,  and  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  caused  unrest,  but  today 
exposing  the  Russians  to  the  broader 
view  has  brought  to  the  Soviets  the  real- 
ization of  the  differences  between  the 
want  and  scarcity  that  is  commiuiism 
and  the  abundance  that  freedom  is  giv- 
ing „o  the  West. 

The  recognition  of  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  the  individual  that  swept 
Europe  in  those  centuries  during  and 
after  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reforma- 
tion is  Just  now  carrying  that  apprecia- 
tion throughout  the  Russian  Empire.  A 
glimpse  beyond  that  wall  has  occurred 
in  Berlin  where  one-seventh  of  the 
people  in  East  Germany  have  escaped  to 
the  West.  This  is  only  a  token  of  the 
flood  of  people  who  will  leave  the  satel- 
lite countries  and  Russia  itself  unless 
the  Soviets  keep  in  repair  those  walls 
and  make  them  more  impenetrable  by 


more  barbed  wire  and  more  bayonets  to 
keep  in  all  those  who  would  escape  to 
freedom. 

Russia  is  confronted  today  with  a  very 
serious  problem.  They  are  aware  that 
if  people  within  their  Empire  were 
granted  the  government  of  their  choice 
and  leaders  of  their  choice,  chosen 
through  free  secret  elections,  several 
countries  would  emerge  from  what  is 
now  under  solitary  Russian  rule.  Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria,  Hungary.  Poland.  East 
Germany,  Estonia.  Latvia.  Lithuania, 
and  many  others  would  demand  free- 
dom. To  grant  them  freedom  would  be 
to  destroy  the  Russian  Empire,  the  last 
of  the  conglomerate  empires  that  has 
escaped  the  demands  for  freedom. 

How  much  do  the  unconmiitted  na- 
tions of  the  world  know  of  how  those 
nations  lost  their  freedom?  Why  are 
we  not  telling  them  of  the  dangers  of 
playing  "footsie"  with  the  Russians? 

KHRtJSHCHEV     FACED     WITH     TTNSOLTTBLE 
FVOBLEMS 

As  long  as  Russia  was  annexing  Asiatic 
tribes  inferior  economically  and  indus- 
trially to  her  and  whose  people,  as  her 
own,  had  been  denied  the  realization  of 
freedom,  the  problem  of  keeping  these 
people  suppressed  was  not  too  great. 
However,  when  Russia  holds  captive 
those  who  have  known  freedom,  who 
have  known  the  free  ballot,  who  have 
known  a  cultural,  economic,  and  indus- 
trial accomplishment  far  superior  to 
Russia's,  then  her  difficulties  multiply. 
Such  countries,  among  others,  are  East 
Germany,  Poland.  Hungary.  Czecho- 
slovakia, Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania 
These  countries  must  be  dreaming  of 
the  day  when  they  again  can  pro  to  free 
elections  and  vote  as  fr^c  men. 

While  this  problem  is  real  to  Russia, 
it  is  even  greater  to  Khru.shchev.  Khru- 
shchev, a  most  ambitious  dictator,  sees 
his  popularity  on  the  wane;  and  as  am- 
bitious rulers  through  the  ages  have  at- 
tempted to  destroy  the  imape  of  their 
predecessors  who  climbed  to  greater 
heights  than  they,  so  it  is  with  Khru- 
shchev when  he  sparks  the  anti-Stalin 
movement.  Khrushchev  is  faced  with 
the  dilemma  that  has  faced  tyrants 
through  the  ages.  He  must  impress  his 
subjects  and  he  must  show  them  his 
power  through  making  territorial  gains. 

Stalin,  leading  from  weakness,  gained 
more  territory  in  World  War  II  than 
any  other  country  in  history'  as  a  result 
of  one  war.  Yet,  Khrushchev,  leading 
from  strength,  has  made  no  pains.  In- 
stead he  has  seen  China.  Yugoslavia, 
Albania,  all  of  which  at  the  death  of 
Stalin  appeared  well  within  the  Soviet 
orbit,  today  demonstrating  to  the  world 
the  heresy  that  a  nation  can  be  Com- 
munist without  being  Russian  Commu- 
nist. The  Russians  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly aware  that  China  may  well 
become  a  most  difficult  problem  to  the 
Soviets  In  the  near  future. 

Khrushchev  has  also  been  faced  \rith 
the  sad  plight  of  seeing  these  captive 
peoples,  the  ones  that  he  has  been  telling 
the  world  are  so  In  love  with  Russia, 
breaking  for  freedom  through  the  iron 
wall  at  the  Brandenburg  gate  in  Berhn. 


The  plight  was  so  sad  to  him  that  he 
had  to  close  the  gate.  It  demonstrated 
that  great  Russia  is  to  its  p>eople  a  prison 
instead  of  a  modern  Utopia. 

Khrushchev  is  faced  with  the  ever- 
mounting  difficulty  of  explaining  to  his 
people  why  the  countries  within  the  Rus- 
sian orbit  are  the  only  countries  In  the 
world  around  which  walls  must  l>e  built 
and  manned  by  soldiers  with  bayonets 
to  keep  the  people  in.  He  must  explain 
to  the  people  just  awakening  to  the  cry 
of  freedom  and  dignity  why  the  Soviets' 
problems  are  those  of  scarcity  while  ours 
are  those  of  surplus.  Khrushchev  can- 
not explain  the  truth.  So  why  are  not 
we  giving  the  true  explanation  by  every 
available  media — the  right  of  man  to 
be  free? 

Khru.shchcv's  failure,  frustration,  and 
bitterness  should  not  fill  us  with  opti- 
mism, for  a  dictator  that  is  desperate 
is  dangerous,  and  he  is  desperate. 

RVSSIA    DOES    NOT    INTEND    TO    START    A    WAR 

Russia  has  no  intention  of  becoming 
involved  in  a  war  with  the  United 
States.  Many  facts  attest  to  this.  Rus- 
sia's use  of  rockets  and  missiles  has  been 
gaged  to  the  spectacular  rather  than 
toward  military  usage  or  scientific 
achievement.  Russia's  entire  space  pro- 
gram has  been  toward  showmanship 
and  the  spectacular  and  f^aged  solely  for 
two  purposes. 

First,  Russia  wants  to  impress  her  own 
people  and  those  in  her  satellite  coun- 
tries by  giving  them  what  is  apparently 
another  great  Russian  accompli.shmcnt 
as  a  suhstitute  for  the  risinp:  demands 
among  these  peoples  for  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  the  mdividual  and  for  more 
consumer  goods.  Russia's  second  pur- 
pose is  to  awe  and  frit;htcn  the  people 
of  the  world,  a  type  of  blackmail,  saying 
in  effect  that  the  world  will  be  destroyed 
unless  we  yield  to  her  demands. 
Khi-u.shchev  is  playing  Russian  roulette 
with  his  country's  future 

The  United  States  is  far  ahead  of 
Russia  in  the  use  of  satellites  that  may 
be  of  scientific  or  military  value  such 
as  the  Samos,  the  "spy"  or  reconnais- 
sance satellite  which  will  carry  optical 
cameras  and  send  pictures  back  by  tele- 
vision The  Midas,  while  in  orbit,  de- 
tects heat  such  as  that  which  would  be 
made  by  a  missile  firing,  by  meaiis  of 
infrared  rays.  That  evidence  is  then 
transmitted  electronically  to  our  missile 
stations. 

The  United  States  also  has  communi- 
cations, weather  and  navigation  satel- 
lites aloft.  Russia  has  not  developed 
such  satellites  which  are  of  great  sci- 
entific and  military  value.  Her  devel- 
opments in  space  have  been  toward  the 
spectacular,  to  impress  or  frighten  peo- 
ple. Russia  could  develop  satellites  of 
scientific  and  military  value.  The  Rus- 
sian mind  is  scientifically  as  capable  as 
the  American  mind.  But  the  fact  is 
that  Khrushchev  demands  all  available 
energy  and  know-how  in  Russia  Is  to  be 
utilized  for  the  spectacular.  Khru- 
shchev's attempted  appeasement  of  his 
subjects  by  the  spectacular  is  compara- 
ble to  the  circus  of  ancient  Rome. 
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rNn-ED     STATES     SECOND    TO     NONE     MILrTARU-T 

During  the  last  election  campaign  we 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  supposed 
mi.ssile  gap.  but  when  President  Ken- 
nedy recently  sent  a  message  to  the 
Congress  to  'beef  up"  our  conventional 
weapons  and  equipment  such  as  tanks 
and  guns,  he  did  not  request  additional 
ICBM's  or  an  accelerated  bomber  or 
fighter  program. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent believes  that  the  United  States  is 
well  ahead  of  Russia  in  these  fields. 
While  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  have  proceeded  with  the  B-70 
bomber  program  at  the  accelerated  rate 
as  planned  by  President  Eisenhower  to 
prepare  for  conditions  that  may  exist  4 
or  5  years  from  now.  I  am  certain  that 
President  Kennedy  is  right  today  as  to 
our  superiority  in  the  field  of  military 
air  and  military  mi.ssile  power 

I  have  been  especially  interested  and 
keep  myself  informed  as  to  our  military 
strength  and  buildup,  as  I  have  been  on 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
more  than  8  years  and  a  commis5ioned 
ofiBcer  in  the  Active  or  Inactive  Re- 
serve since  1925  For  several  years  I  have 
addressed  this  body  toward  the  end  of 
Congress  and  pointed  out  in  .some  detail 
our  military  strength  and  the  profrress 
that  we  have  been  making  through  the 
years 

It  is  true  that  we  did  make  an  error 
regarding  our  missile  procram  and  that 
was  when  the  President,  on  July  1,  1947, 
canceled  our  NX-774  program,  the  fore- 
runner of  our  ICBM  Atlas  mLssile  pro- 
gram We  did  allow  Ru.ssia  to  gain  an 
advantage  in  long-distance  missiles  and 
rockets  during   the  next   6  years 

In  1953,  however,  we  started  our  mis- 
sile program  full  speed  ahead  and  today, 
except  for  the  rockets  capable  of  lifting 
heavy  loads  into  orbit,  we  are  well  ahead 
of  Russia,  especially  in  the  military  mis- 
sile field.  Besides  many  Army  and  Navy 
atomic  missiles  of  short  or  intermediate 
range  we  have  atomic  missiles  which  can 
be  fired  from  planes  at  ground  targets 
many  hundreds  of  miles  away  with  great 
accuracy. 

Russia  knows  of  our  superiority  in 
missiles.  The  Umted  States  now  has 
Atlas  and  Titan  missile  squadrons  op- 
erational and  in  increasing  numbers 
that  can  go  6.500  miles — 9.000  miles  if 
necessary — and  strike  any  target  in 
Russia  with  pinpoint  accuracy,  each 
carrying  an  atomic  warhead  100  times 
more  powerful  than  the  one  that  de- 
stroyed Hiroshima,  The  recent  missile 
squadrons  that  we  are  constructing  can 
fire  the  missiles  from  underground 
"silos"  where  they  have  almost  absolute 
protection  from  enemy  attack  The 
Minuteman,  a  much  cheai>er.  solid-pro- 
pellant  missile,  is  coming  mto  op>era- 
tion. 

"While  the  number  of  atomic  bombs 
the  United  States  has  is  classified,  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  we  have  many 
times  the  number  of  such  weapons  that 
Russia  has.  The  United  States  has  a 
couple  of  thousand  bombers,  each  ca- 
pable of  dropping  an  atomic  bomb  on 
Russia.    We  also  have  a  couple  of  thou- 


sand fighter  bombers  with  atomic  capa- 
biUties.  We  are  far  ahead  of  Russia  in 
the  field  of  the  atomic -powered  Polaris 
submarine.  Chapters  could  be  written 
on  our  rapidly  improving  and  expanding 
military  strength  in  many  fields,  in  the 
air.  on  the  ground  and  on  and  under  the 
sea.  The  recent  U-2  incident  showed 
the  world  that  the  United  States  could 
fly  over  Russia  at  will,  .something  that 
she  cannot  do  to  us.  I  am,  however,  well 
aware  of  Ru.ssias  strength,  and  know 
that  we  should  not  be  complacent. 
However,  we  should  not  have  an  in- 
feriority complex  and  certainly  we  do 
not  need  to  yield  to  Russian  blackmail 
because  of  any  supposed  inferior  mili- 
tary strength  on  our  part. 

AVfRICAN      ECON<    h!lC       STRFNOTH       KAR      GREATER 
THAN      RUSSIAN 

America's  economic  strength  is  many 
times  greater  than  that  of  Ru.ssia — so 
great  that  our  problems  are  those  of  sur- 
plus while  Russia's  are  those  of  scarcity. 

A  startling  example  of  this  is  that  in 
Russia  today  it  takes  a  workingman  more 
hours  of  labor  to  earn  the  money  to  pur- 
chase the  .seven  essential  foods  than  it 
took  him  in  1928.  In  the  United  States 
the  workingman  can  earn  the  money  to 
purchase  the  same  seven  essential  foods 
in  one-half  the  lime  it  took  in  1928.  In 
Russia  one-half  the  people  work  on 
farms  and  cannot  produce  food  enough 
to  adequately  support  the  population.  In 
the  United  Stat-es  one-eighth  of  the  peo- 
ple live  on  farms  and  produce  a  super- 
abundance of  food  to  supply  America 
and  a  substantial  part  of  the  world.  The 
same  pattern  is  true  throughout  Rus- 
sian industry  Russia  has  centered  all 
her  interest  on  the  spectacular  to  im- 
press the  people  to  the  point  of  forget- 
ting that  they  are  not  receiving  the 
sacred  right  of  freedom. 

R'.'SSIA  S      MISSILE      ACCOMPMSH  M  FNTS      DIRECTro 
TO     INSPIRE     FXAR     INSTEAD     OF     MILITARY     fSE- 

rt'LNESS 

Despite  Russia's  threats  of  her  great 
missile  accomplishments,  we  know  that 
she  has  only  fired  three  of  these  long- 
distance, surface-to-surface  missiles 
more  than  4.000  miles.  We  know  this 
because  her  missile  range  across  Sit)ena 
IS  only  4.000  miles  long  and  only  three 
missiles  have  gone  beyond  Siberia  to  land 
m  the  Pacific  Ocean 

The  United  States  has  fired  scores  of 
missiles  from  5,000  to  9,000  miles  with 
remarkable  accuracy,  a  fact  of  which 
all  the  world  is  aware,  for  most  of  our 
test  shots  have  been  down  range  from 
Cape  Canaveral  across  the  Caribbean 
and  the  Atlantic  and  the  others  out  over 
the  Pacific.  With  the  few  tests  that 
Russia  has  made,  she  could  not  possibly 
have  made  missile  advances  such  as 
those  made  by  the  United  States. 

Russia  does  have  ICBM's.  We  do  not 
know  their  accuracy  nor  the  effective- 
ness of  their  warheads.  We  do  know  the 
efficiency  of  these  missiles  is  inferior  to 
ours;  they  could  not  have  made  the  ad- 
vances that  we  have  made  «ith  their  lack 
of  testing.  They  could  improve  the 
capabihties  of  their  weapons  but  Rus- 
sia, in  this  as  in  many  other  fields,  has 
relied  upon  tiie  spectacular  to  impress 


her  own  and  satellite  subjects  and  to  in- 
spire the  world  with  fear  to  gain  her 
ends. 

No  leader  in  the  world  has  ever  worked 
more  tenaciously  and  dramatically  to 
impress  the  world  with  fear  than  has 
Khrushchev,  The  Mongol  leaders  of  the 
12th  to  the  15th  centuries  have  never 
been  exceeded  in  their  ability  to  gain 
selfish  territorial  ends  by  irispiring  the 
peoples  of  that  day  with  fear  and  the 
Russian  leaders  of  today  are  worthy  suc- 
cessors to  the  Mongols  in  that  art. 

It  is  impossible  to  rationalize  by  our 
standards  the  frowns  and  smiles — the 
wild  threats  and  friendly  promises — the 
rapid  contradictions — the  startlmg  in- 
consistencies— the  insane  ravings — the 
puerile  bragging — the  obvious  brazen 
falsehoods  of  the  Kremlin.  It  is  part  of 
the  cold  war.  of  which  Russia  has  been 
most  adept  and  in  which  Khrushchev 
has  become  a  past  master. 

Khrushchev's  wrecking  of  the  summit 
conference  last  year — his  beating  on  the 
de.sk  at  the  United  Nations  with  his 
.shoe — his  praise  of  the  looting  and 
murder  in  the  Congo — his  encouraging 
the  murderous  butchering  in  Laos — his 
support  of  uprisings  throughout  the 
world — Russia's  95  vetos  in  the  United 
Nations — her  inspired  demonstrations  of 
the  pinko  "  students  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad — the  encouragement  of  the 
ravings  of  "chicken  pickin'  "  Castro  and 
the  alternating  promises  of  peace  and 
threats  of  war — all  are  a  part  of  the  cold 
war. 

Khrushchev's  firing  seven  atomic 
bombs  in  rapid  succession  within  the  last 
few  days  could  not  have  been  made  as 
much  for  research  purposes  as  to  black- 
mail the  free  world  by  fear.  If  these  ex- 
plosions were  for  scientific  reasons  there 
would  have  been  periods  of  study  between 
each  shot.  Every  atomic  blast  m  the 
past  by  the  United  States  has  been  for 
testing  purpxjses:  as  a  result  of  these  ex- 
plosions we  are  far  ahead  of  Russia  in 
the  efficiency  of  our  bombs.  Riassia  is 
now  frightening  the  world  by  threaten- 
ing to  fire  a  100 -megaton  bomb,  prob- 
ably in  the  sky.  This  could  be  possible 
and  dangerous  but  of  no  great  research 
value  The  United  States  already  has 
made  great  studies,  without  testing,  of 
the  feasibility  of  an  antimissile  missile 
with  an  atomic  projector  which  would  be 
fired  and  exploded  many  miles  in  the  sky 
to  mtercept  incoming  atomic  missiles. 

It  might  be  thought  that  a  100-mega- 
ton  bomb  would  he  10  times  as  destruc- 
tive as  a  10-megaton  bomb.  This  is  not 
the  case.  Ten  10-megaton  bombs  would 
place  10  craters  with  a  combined  radius 
of  2.5  miles  and  a  total  area  of  destruc- 
tion of  20  square  miles.  But  if  instead  a 
100-megaton  bomb  were  used  it  would 
only  exceed  the  coverage  of  a  10-mega- 
ton bomb  on  the  earth's  surface  by  the 
multiple  of  the  cube  root  of  10  which 
means  it  would  blast  a  crater  of  slightly 
more  than  one-half-mile  radius  covering 
an  area  of  1  square  mile.  While  the  100- 
megaton  bomb  would  be  but  little  more 
destructive  on  the  earth's  surface.  It 
might  instill  the  people  of  the  world  with 
100  times  more  fear  and  that  is  the 
Russian  goal  of  today. 
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So  what  Russia  will  do  In  the  end  no 
one  knows,  but  even  today  they  are 
planning  to  scare  the  world  and  to  black- 
mail us  into  yielding  to  Russian  slavery. 

rr  KHSUSHCHEV  INTXNBED  TO  ATTACK  HI  WOULD 
NOT  BK  MAKING  STJCH  VIOLENT  THBEATS 

No  nation  in  history  has  been  as  vio- 
lent in  threats  against  the  peace  of  the 
world  as  has  Russia.  She  has  done 
everything  possible  to  instill  fear  in  the 
world  to  make  it  aware  of  her  threat. 

But  that  fact  more  than  all  else  dem- 
onstrates that  she  does  not  mean  to 
start  a  war.  If  Russia  intended  an  at- 
tack instead  of  threats  she  would  promise 
peace  and  kindness  in  order  to  get  us 
off  guard  so  she  could  more  readily 
launch  an  attack. 

Russia  has  followed  for  centuries  the 
philosophy  of  Sun  Tsu,  the  famous 
Chinese  military  leader  and  writer  of 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  who  said : 

AU  warfare  la  based  on  deception.  Hence, 
when  able  to  attack  we  must  seem  unable; 
when  using  our  lorces,  we  must  seem  Inac- 
tive; when  we  are  near,  we  must  make  the 
enemy  believe  that  we  are  away;  when  far 
away,  we  must  make  him  believe  that  we  are 
near. 

Russia's  history  for  500  years  has 
shown  her  never  to  give  a  warning  of  an 
attack.  Russia's  first  great  military 
conquest  when  Ivan  m  started  expand- 
ing the  principality  of  Muscovy  was  the 
conquest  of  Novgorod  when  he  sent  a 
small  army  imder  the  guise  of  friendship 
to  assist  that  city.  The  Russian  army  is 
still  there. 

Russia  was  the  protector  of  Poland 
when  she  first  participated  in  the  parti- 
tioning of  that  country  in  1772.  Russia 
was  also  the  protector  of  the  Crimea, 
the  Circassians  and  Caucasian  tribes  be- 
fore she  took  them  over.  In  the  inva- 
sion of  Poland  during  1939  Russia  was 
claiming  friendship  and  love  of  Poland 
on  the  very  day— September  17— that 

100  Russian  divisions  swept  over  the 
Polish  eastern  border,  while  Germany 
had  attacked  from  the  west  17  days 
earlier. 

In  1877,  Russia  asked  Rumania  to  al- 
low her  forces  to  go  into  that  country 
to  assist  her  in  the  war  against  Turkey, 
saying: 

The  Emperor  of  all  Russlas,  pledges  him- 
self to  maintain  and  to  make  respected  the 
political  rights  of  the  Rumanian  stat#  to 
maintain  and  defend  the  present  integrity 
of  Rumania. 

While  there  she  took  over  Bessarabia 
from  Rumania. 

In  the  Russian  conquest  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  pursuant  to  her 
secret  agreement  with  Germany  in  1939, 
Russia  was  promising  friendship,  loyalty, 
and  assistance  to  each  of  these  countries 
as  her  armies  were  moving  in.  In  Febru- 
ai-y  1921,  as  the  Russian  Army  was  mass- 
ing on  the  borders  of  Georgia,  Lord  Cur- 
zon.  Foreign  Secretary  of  Great  Britain, 
protested  to  Russia  over  what  appeared 
to  be  an  impending  attack.  Russia's 
reply  was: 

Soviet  Russia  has  not  committed  and  will 
not  commit  in  the  futiire  any  hostile  act 
against  the  Republic  of  Georgia. 


Within  hours,  four  Russian  Army  corps 
overran  Georgia,  massacring  thousands. 

BKWARX   or   RT7SSU    WRI3f    SKK   FHOMISES    PSACZ 

The  story  of  five  centuries  of  Russian 
aggression  shows  a  monotonous  pattern 
of  promising  peace,  obtaining  the  con- 
fidence and  good  will  of  the  country  that 
is  about  to  be  made  a  prey,  and  then 
violating  that  confidence.  If  Russia  in- 
tended an  attack  on  the  West  it  would  be 
against  every  Russian  principle  to  give 
the  warning  that  she  has  today,  for  that 
warning  is  making  us  aware  of  the 
threat,  and  I  assure  you  that  the  United 
States  is  ready  for  such  an  attack. 

Russia  intends  to  gain  victory  by  in- 
stilling the  West  with  fear.  Most  of 
Russia's  conquests  have  been  by  a  series 
of  subtle  moves  ranging  from  outright 
blackmail  to  a  pretense  of  protection, 
from  open  threats  to  treaties  of  friend- 
ship. For  example,  when  Russia 
marched  into  Poland  and  the  Baltic 
countries  in  accordance  with  her  secret 
conspiracy  with  Hitler  in  1939,  she  was 
breaking  36  treaties  of  friendship  and 
nonaggression  which  had  been  openly 
arrived  at  since  World  War  I.  When  the 
object  of  Russian  aggression  resists  her. 
she  backs  away  and  directs  her  aggres- 
sion elsewhere.  She  does  not  return  to 
direct  her  aggression  against  that  same 
country  until  it  has  become  either 
friendly  to  Russia  or  has  become  un- 
prepared. 

As  history  is  filled  with  Russian  ag- 
gression toward  other  people,  there  are 
also  examples  of  her  backing  away  when 
confronted  with  determined   resistance 

It  will  be  recalled  that  American 
forces  landed  in  Lebanon  on  July  14, 
1958,  following  violent  threats  by  Rus^^ia 
against  practically  the  whole  free  world. 
When  Russia  saw  that  the  United  States 
was  able  and  willing  to  resist  Sovif^t 
aggression,  her  violent  threats  abated. 
On  July  24  the  Polish  Embassy  in  Mos- 
cow had  a  party  where  Khrushchev  Fat 
at  the  tabic  of  our  Amba.ssador  Llewellyn 
Thompson  and  was  most  cordial  and 
friendly  for  an  hour  and  a  half.     This 

again  demonstrated  that  there  are  two 
things  that  Russia  respects — strength 
and  determination. 

The  fact  that  Russia  does  not  intend 
to  spark  a  war  does  not  mean  that  war 
will  not  come.  Khruphchev  is  desperate 
He  knows  that  the  United  States  has 
economic  and  military  power  greater 
than  his.  but  does  he  know  that  the 
United  States  has  a  spiritual  will  to  re- 
sist Ru.s^sia  in  her  cor/Linuing  goal  of 
stifling  freedom  and  the  dignity  of  free 
people? 

If  Khrushchev  knows  that  we  have 
such  spiritual  determination  there  viill 
be  no  war,  but  does  Khrushchev  know 
this?  Khrushchev  sees  that  the  world 
is  laughing  at  him  because  his  failure 
is  evidenced  by  the  escaping  million*  in 
Berlin.  He  is  attempting  to  blackmail 
us  into  surrendering  freedom  but  we 
must  remember  that  the  blackmailer  is 
never  appeased.  If  we  yield  in  Berlin, 
tomorrow  the  demands  will  be  the 
Rhine. 

The  Increasing  demands  of  the  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  for  freedom  and 


dignity,  such  as  the  West  has  enjoyed 
for  centuries  but  which  is  just  penetrat- 
ing through  the  Iron  Curtain,  will  in- 
trigue them  more  and  more.  They  will 
want  freedom  and  the  spectacular  alone 
will  not  app>ease  them 

But  Khrushchev  will  not  intentionally 
start  a  war  unless  he  is  a  madman  and 
if  he  is  that,  then  our  yielding  to  him 
will  not  bring  peace.  Every  vacillation, 
every  yielding  to  Russia  by  surrendering 
the  freedom  of  man  encourages  her  to 
think  that  we  will  give  in.  The  most 
certain  way  we  have  of  getting  into  war 
is  by  compromise,  vacillation,  by  yield- 
ing to  her  bluffs  and  by  encouraging 
Russia  to  make  the  fatal  plunge  believ- 
ing that  we  would  yield  again  as  we  have 
so  often  in  the  past. 

And  so  it  is  up  to  us  to  keep  that  path 
brilliantly  lighted  and  crystal  clear  with 
a  firm,  fair,  well-defined  policy  so  that 
Russia  will  not  stumble  into  a  war  of 
miscalculation.  So  that  Russia  will  know 
just  how  far  she  can  go — and  that  that 
step  is  definitely  just  short  of  West  Ber- 
lin. 

Again  I  repeat,  every  .A,merican  leader 
who  gives  the  impression  that  the  United 
States  will  yield  in  Berlin  is  encouraging 
Russian  aggression  that  may  lead  to  war. 
The  right  is  on  our  side.  We  should  con- 
tinue to  demand  that  Russia  abandon 
her  coloniahsm  of  which  .she  falsely  ac- 
cuses us.  We  must  demand  that  she 
Rive  her  satellite  peoples  the  secret  bal- 
lot: we  must  demand  that  she  grant  them 
freedom  and  dignity  denied  by  Russian 
leaders  but  accepted  as  a  way  of  life  in 
the  West.  Again  we  must  push  truth 
with  the  same  vigor  as  Russia  pushes 
lies  We  must  lead  from  our  strength 
to  Riissia's  weakness 

I  realize  that  there  are  those  In  the 
world  who  do  not  treasure  freedom, 
those  to  whom  the  freedom  and  dignity 
of  man  means  but  little.  I  am  certain, 
however,  that  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  Americans  prize  that  freedom 
more  than  life  itself.  There  are  but  two 
philosophies  of  government  m  the  world 
One  is  that  God  created  man  and  that 
all  government  is  for  the  benefit  of  man. 
This  is  the  belief  of  the  free.  The  other 
theory  is  that  the  state  Is  supreme  and 
that  man  was  created  to  serve  as  a  slave 
to  that  Plate.  This  is  the  beUef  of  com- 
munism. So  our  contest  with  Russia  to- 
day is  not  just  a  struggle  for  lands  and 
power — it  is  a  .struggle  for  the  souls  of 
men.    It  is  as  fundamental  as  life  itself. 

Freedom  is  a  gift  from  God  to  man, 
but  it  can  only  be  maintained  by  the 
strong  and  the  brave.  There  are  those 
who  say  that  it  is  better  to  be  a  hve 
jackal  than  a  dead  lion.  That  may  be 
true  for  lions  and  jackals,  but  we  are 
talking  about  men. 


WILL  THE  U.S.  DELEGATION  TO  THE 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 
CONFERENCE  MEET  THE  CHAL- 
LENGE OF  SELF-DETERMINA- 
TION? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  Is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 
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Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  will  convene 
in  Brus.«^^ls,  Belcium.  tomorrow  for  its 
50th  conference.  This  coi^ference  is  \n\- 
portant  to  the  future  representative, 
self-government  becau.se  its  tradition 
has  been  to  provide  a  common  meeting 
ground  for  parliamentarians  of  the 
world.  The  pai  liamcntary  foi-m  of  gov- 
ernment is  the  key  to  self-government. 
Nations  may  differ  as  to  the  preci.se  par- 
liamentary form  be.st  suited  to  their 
needs,  but  the  function  of  all  parliamen- 
tary bodies  worthy  of  the  name  is  to  pro- 
vide a  voice  for  the  governed  in  the 
affairs  of  their  covernmcnt. 

I  was  a  delegate  to  the  47th  confer- 
ence of  the  Union  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1958.  On  that  occasion  1  addressed 
the  conference  on  the  que.siion  of  devel- 
opment of  Representative  Assemblies  in 
Non-Self-Govermng  Territories.  This 
question  was  before  the  Conference  in 
the  form  of  a  resolution  authorizing 
steps  to  encourage  representative  self- 
goveriunent  in  non-self-governing  ter- 
ritories. 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  the  pending 
resolution — tlie  amendment  read  as 
follows : 

And  since  It  is  a  matter  of  equal  concern 
that  many  once  free  and  independent  na- 
tions during  the  past  40  years  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  status  of  non-selJ-goverrung 
nations,  deprived  ot  their  free  {XJlitlcal  in- 
stitutions and  representative  parliamentary 
bodies,  thus  creating  a  situation  causing 
widespread  strife  within  such  nations,  lead- 
i:iK  ti^  International  tensions  which  might 
givp  rise  to  war. 

Considers  that  such  non -self -governing 
nations  should  be  given  consideration  equil 
to  that  accorded  mm -self -governing  terri- 
tories In  all  proceedings  of  the  conference. 

The  basic  point  I  stronply  urged  was 
that  for  the  Conference  to  limit  its  in- 
terest to  what  we  have  come  to  call 
non-self-governing  territories  while  neg- 
lecting the  pressing  problems  of  non- 
self-governing  nations,  would  be  an  act 
of  unprecedented  hypocrisy.  My  plea 
principally  w'as  that  at  least  equal  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  need  for 
reestablishing  representative  self-gov- 
ernment in  the  captive,  non-Russian 
nations  of  the  vastly  expanded  Russian 
Empire. 

At  that  Conference  the  representatives 
of  the  Russian  Communist  empire  posed 
a*  enthusiastic  supporters  of  self-gov- 
ernment for  the  colonial  and  dependent 
areas  of  the  free  world.  They  were 
an.\:ous  to  cause  as  much  embarrass- 
ment for  the  fre<.'  world  as  possible.  The 
forum  of  the  Conference  was  seized  upon 
by  the  Russians  as  a  world  platform  to 
inflame  world  opinion  against  Great 
Britain.  France.  Spain,  and  Portugal  in 
particular,  and  the  Western  World  in 
general. 

The  U.S.  amendment  and  my  speech 
Infuriated  the  Russians.  I  will  include 
my  speech  in  the  extension  of  my  re- 
marks. This  \jS.  amendment  was  re- 
ferred by  the  proper  committee  to  which 
it  had  been  a&signed,  to  the  Juridical 
Committee,  to  be  considered  at  a  later 
meeting  of  the  Union. 


At  the  spring,  interim  meeting  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  held  in 
Naples  during  1959,  the  pending  resolu- 
tion and  the  U.S.  amendment  were  con- 
sidered. The  same  objections  expressed 
at  the  Rio  Conference  were  raised 
aaainst  the  U.S.  amendment,  particu- 
larly by  the  Ru.ssian.s.  who  recognized  in 
this  amendment  a  threat  to  their  Rus- 
sian colonial  empire.  The  matter  was 
held  o'.er  for  further  study. 

The  48th  Conference  of  the  Inur- 
parliameiitai'v  Union  was  held  at  War- 
saw. Poland  in  1959.  No  action  was 
taken  on  the  p>endin2  resolution  con- 
cerning non-self-govenung  territories 
which  could  have  afforded  the  U.S.  dele- 
fiates  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
support  for  the  US  amendment  to  give 
equal  concern  to  non -self-governing  na- 
tions. 

I  was  not  a  delegate  to  the  1959  Con- 
feience. 

The  i.s.sue  of  self-government  rests  at 
the  core  of  the  Berlin  ciisis.  President 
Kennedy  has  proposed  the  only  reason- 
able peaceful  solution  to  the  crisis  of 
Berlin  and  Ea.st  Germany,  that  is.  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  Eclf-detormination 
by  the  people  directly  concerned.  All 
the  peoples  of  Europe,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Ru.ssian  Iron  Curtam,  are  anxiously 
awaiting  steps  to  effectuate  the  peaceful 
jiroposals  put  forth  by  President  Ken- 
nedy. The  U  S  delegation  to  the  Inter- 
imrliamentary  Union  Conference  in 
Brussels  can  further  the  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  the  Berlin  crisis  proposed  by 
President  Kennedy  by  calling  for  con- 
sidcraiion  of  means  by  which  rcpieser.t- 
ative  self-govenunent  can  be  restored  to 
the  peoples  of  the  non-seif-govcrning  na- 
tions withm  the  pre.sent-day  Russian 
Communist  empire. 

'I  he  agenda,  3  c  > .  of  the  Brus.sels  Con- 
ference, calls  for  consideration  of  the 
political  development  of  non-self-gov- 
erning territories.  The  British  and  the 
French  delegates  at  *Jie  spring  meeting 
urged  this  con.sidci  ation.  The  U.S.  dele- 
gation must  insist  upon  equal  considera- 
tion to  non-self-soverning  nations. 

The  Russians  should  be  made  to 
answer  why  they  claim  to  favor  self- 
government  for  nations  and  territories 
outside  the  Russian  Communist  empire 
and  why  they  refuse  to  discuss  seli-gov- 
ernmcnt  for  peoples  and  nations  held 
subjugated  by  Russian  terrorism  and 
force  of  arm.s.  This  Russian  duplicity 
IS  their  usual  tactic  of  a  double  standard 
used  to  suit  their  aims  and  ambitions. 

The  peace  of  the  world  demands  that 
men  be  free.  Therefore  it  i.s  imperative 
that  the  vital  question  of  self-deter- 
mination of  nations,  as  well  as  territo- 
ries, be  con.":idcred  by  the  Conference. 

The  U.S.  delegates  ha\e  the  obligation 
to  take  a  firm  and  decisive  stand  on  this 
issue.  They  must  initiate  and  support 
the  U.S.  arrendment  to  accord  equal 
time  and  conrider ation  to  the  problem 
of  the  non-self -governing  nations  of  the 
Russian  empire. 

I  have  urged  delegates  to  the  Confer- 
ence at  Brussels  to  insist  that  the  UJS. 
amendment  of  1958  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  be 
presented  and  brought  to  a  vote  I  will 
be  awaiting  a  reply  from  Brussels  on  the 


action  that  the  delegation  takes.  I  hope 
I  can  report  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  before  juijoumment. 

My  speech  at  the  47th  Conference  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  in 
behalf  of  the  United  States  reads  as 
follows: 

The  quest  for  peace  engages  the  attention 
and  eflorts  of  men  of  good  will  In  all  pans 
of  the  world  All  humanity  Is  today  beset 
by  strife  and  tensions  which,  if  allowed  to 
persist,  will  plunge  the  world  Into  the  dis- 
aster of  another  war.  This  is  the  overriding 
challenge  of  our  times.  The  question  be- 
fore all  of  us  is:  How  can  we  remove  the 
strife  and  tensions  which  give  rise  to  war? 
One  of  the  outstanding  causes  of  strife 
and  tension  is  injustice.  That  Is,  Injustice 
a'.:ainst  j^eople  and  natloi^s. 

In  our  tlmf^E  it  is  injustices  against  entire 
lijitions  which  cause  unrest  on  a  scale  un- 
paralleled In  the  history  of  mankind  and 
t.hereby  retard  the  winning  of  a  lasting 
peace.  The  demand  for  genuine,  repre- 
sentative self-government  Is  heard  from  the 
people  of  ail  nations  who  are  today  the  vic- 
tims of  colonialism  or  imperialism  in  any 
form. 

The  old  colonialism  Is  giving  way  to  the 
rising  tide  of  nationalism  as  the  empires 
of  the  pa5t  are  becoming  reconciled  to  the 
need  for  a  new  world  order  In  which  all 
nations  shall  govern  their  own  affairs  and 
ir.e  at  peace  with  their  neighbors.  This  rec- 
onciliation carries  with  it  the  high  re- 
ssxjnElblHty  for  assisting  the  people  of  the 
o!d  colonial  territories  In  the  task  of  build- 
ing free  political  institution."?  which  will 
assure  representative  parliamentary  bodle.'. 
Only  through  the  exercise  of  a  universal 
vote,  free  and  secret  ballots,  the  right  of 
multiple  political  parties  which  take  their 
case  to  the  electorate  at  fixed  internals,  and 
Ijarliamentary  bodies  which  adhere  to  the 
right  of  the  opposition  to  dl.ssent.  can  such 
free  political  institutions  be  built  and  pre- 
served. In  turn  this  requires  responsible 
local  leadership  which  Is  responsive  to  the 
will  of  the  electorate. 

TTilE,  then,  is  the  challenge  which  con- 
fronts both  the  statesmen  of  the  adminls- 
t'jrlng  power  of  the  non-self-govemlng  ter- 
ritories and  the  people  of  such  territories. 
It  is  a  common  task  in  which  both  Interests 
must  assume  eqtjial  responsibility.  There  is 
PufUclent  good  will  on  all  sides  to  assure 
success  once  the  objectives  are  clearly  defined 
and  a  t!:;ie  set  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
task. 

Significant  and  praiseworthy  steps  have 
already  been  taken  by  the  administering 
powers  In  mi'.ny  of  the  non-self-governing 
territories.  In  some,  democratic  and  repre- 
sentative parliamentary  bodies  are  In  the 
process  of  forming,  others  are  undergoing 
adjustments  to  make  direct  representation 
of  the  people  a  reality.  In  some  the  tempo 
of  coriStructlve  change  Is  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  popiilar  demands  of  the  politically 
awakened  people.  But  in  practically  all 
these  territories  the  need  for  a  change  Is 
recognized  and  the  reconcUlatlon  which  ac- 
con-.panies  it  provides  the  necessary  basis  for 
a  bright  and  orderly  future. 

Turning  \x^  the  new  colonialism,  one  im- 
mediately sees  under  the  yoke  of  this  new 
Imperialism  a  long  array  of  poUtlcaUy  ma- 
ture and  well  establlEhed  iiatlona  which  to- 
day are  non-self-governing,  which  have  been 
deprived  of  their  free  political  Institutions 
and  whose  representative  (MirUajxientary 
bodies  have  been  destrojred.  These  ancient 
and  proud  nations,  surely  no  less  ttian  tbe 
newly  awakened  nations  of  Asia  and  AXrii». 
are  worthy  of  the  considerate  and  con  tinning 
mterest  of  this  conference. 

Dorliig  tlie  i»st  40  ytan  this  nev 
colonialism,      tbla     new      Imperial  isn     baa 
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forcibly  Incorporated  once  free,  democratic 
and  independent  nations  into  its  empire. 
This  new  imperialism  seeks  to  accommodate 
the  rising  tide  of  nationalism  by  spuriously 
proclaiming  that  these  nations  are  Inde- 
pendent. However,  by  Its  own  definition  the 
new  Imperialism  limits  this  indejjendence 
to  hollow  form  while  the  substance  of  the 
state,  that  Is  the  very  life  of  the  state  and 
its  people,  Is  completely  controlled  by  an 
alien,  unwanted  and  predatory  power. 
Clearly,  no  nation  or  territory  can  be  self- 
governixag  unless  the  people  therein  exer- 
cise complete  control  over  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  nation  and  are  undisturbed 
masters  of  their  destiny.  The  record  of  the 
past  40  years  demonstrates  that  the  people  of 
these  non-self-governing  nations  will  never 
be  satisfied  with  "national  independence" 
which  Is  limited  to  meaningless  forms. 
So  long  as  they  are  deprived  of  the  essential 
substance  of  national  independence,  which 
is  the  right  to  govern  their  own  affairs  free 
from  alien  control  or  direction,  they  will 
continue  to  exercise  the  only  opportunities 
open  to  them  to  dissent,  that  Is,  by  Internal 
revolts  and  freedom  revolutions. 

Within  the  past  5  years  we  have  witnessed 
three  outstanding  expressions  of  violent  dis- 
sent by  the  people  within  the  orbit  of  Rus- 
sian Influence.  In  1953  there  was  the  mass 
uprising  In  East  Germany  in  which  the 
workers  and  peasants  sought  to  throw  off 
alien  rule.  This  was  followed  in  1956  by  the 
popular  revolts  in  Poland  in  which  all  the 
people  of  Poland  were  in  sympathy.  Then 
In  October  of  1956  the  entire  Hungarian  na- 
tion, workers,  peasants,  soldiers,  intellectuals 
and  even  some  of  the  new  ruling  class  rose 
up  in  a  bloody  revolution  which  resulted  in 
the  restoration  for  5  historic  days  of  na- 
tional independence  in  substance  as  well  as 
in  form.  All  the  people  of  the  world  know 
that  it  took  a  major  military  campaign  by 
the  Red  Army  to  returii  Hungary  to  the 
status  of  a  non-self-governing  nation.  Time 
does  not  permit  a  full  recount  of  the  many 
popular  uprisings  which  have  taken  place 
over  a  period  of  many  years  in  Ukraine. 
Georgia.  Turkestan,  the  Baltic  States,  and 
in  other  non-Russian  nations.  However,  the 
implicit  warning  carried  by  these  events 
urges  us  to  find  an  honorable  remedy  to  end 
the  human  strife  and  dangerous  Internation- 
al  tensions  which  they  create. 

To  that  end  I  propose  that  the  draft  reso- 
lution now  before  this  conference  be 
amended  to  reflect  the  urt^ent  need  for 
developing  procedures  whereby  the  people 
of  once  free  and  Independent  nations  which 
have  been  reduced  to  the  status  of  non- 
self-governing  territories  shall  be  accorded 
the  opportunity,  under  the  United  Nations 
supervision,  to  freely  determine  the  sub- 
stance PS  well  as  the  form  of  their  govern- 
ment. Such  steps  would  be  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

Allow  me  to  make  one  point  clear,  beyond 
any  doubt.  I  do  not  include  in  my  pro- 
posal the  Russian  nation  itself  which,  as  Is 
well  known,  is  only  one  of  many  nations 
which  make  up  the  Soviet  Union,  of  which 
Its  population  constitutes  a  minority.  It 
is  strictly  an  internal  matter  for  the  Rus- 
sian people  to  determine  whether  their  na- 
tion is  to  be  self-governing.  This  Is  not 
a  concern  of  this  conference  nor  should  it 
be  a  concern  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  grossly 
unjust  that  In  any  consideration  of  the  co- 
lonial or  dependent  territory  problem  that 
the  bvirden  Is  placed  only  upon  the  old  co- 
lonialism, which  as  I  have  said  has  largely 
reconciled  Itself  to  the  inevitable  changes 
taking  place  In  the  world.  The  new  colo- 
nialism, the  new  imperialism  carries  with  It 
a  far  greater  threat  to  the  winning  of  the 
peace.  Surely  the  non-Communist  world, 
in  and  of  Itself,  cannot  expect  to  eliminate 
the  dangerous  International  tensions  which 


give  rise  to  war.  These  tensions  Ciiu  be  elim- 
inated only  by  an  equal  amount  of  good 
will  and  desire  for  changes  on  the  part  oi 
the  ruling  class  of  the  new  colonialism 
That  Is.  changes  which  accord  with  the 
freely  expressed  will  of  the  people  The 
cause  of  peace  and  amity  among  nations  re- 
quires that  this  burden  be  borne  by  all 
forms  of  colonialism   and   imperialism 

To  that   end  I   urge   this  conference   now 
and   in  the   future   to  give   equal   considera- 
tion and  attention  to  the  problems  of  non- 
self-governing  nations  as  that  given  to  noti 
sell'-govprning  territories. 


LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  abi- 
sence  was  s;ranted  to: 

Mr.  Slack  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bailey  i  .  for  the  remaindei  of  this  week. 
on  account  of  illness 

Mr.  RoBisoN-  'at  the  request  of  Mr 
Halleck  I ,  for  Wednesday,  September  13 
on  account  of  business  m  the  37th  Dis- 
trict of  New  York. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman.  for  30  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day, September  18.  1961.  and  for  30 
minutes,  on  Tuesday.  September  19, 
1961. 

Mr.  B.AiLEY,  for  30  minutes,  on 
Monday.  September  18,  1961. 

Mr.  ScHWE^.GEL  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Short  I,  for  30  minutes,  on  September 
13. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  rema:rks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarlCB. 
was  granted    to: 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Mas.sachusetts,  his  re- 
marks In  Committee  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Peichan  (at  the  reque.st  of  Mr. 
Gallagher)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks under  special  order  today  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter, 

fThe  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Short'  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Kearns. 

Mr.  Beermann. 

Mrs.  May. 

•^The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gallagher  >  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  » 

Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Bailey. 


ENROLLED   BILLS    SIGNED         ' 

Mr.  BURLESON  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  tliat 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  em-olled  bills  of  the  Hou.se  of  the 
following  titles,  which  wei-e  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker  pro  tempore : 

H.R.6141.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  1,  1954,  In  order  to  limit  to  cases 
Involving  the  national  security  the  pro- 
hibition on  payment  of  annuities  and  retired 


pay  to  officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States,  to  clarify  the  application  and  opera- 
tion of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and 

HR  7035  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes 


SENATE    ENROLLED   BILL   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced his  signature  to  an  enrolled 
bill  of  tlie  Senate  of  the  followmt;  title 

S.  1317.  An  act  to  change  Uic  de.signatlon 
of  that  portion  of  the  Hawaii  National  Park 
on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  to  the  Hawaii  Volcanoes  National 
Park,  and  for  other  purp'ises 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committer 
on  House  Administration,  repxorted  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
and  joint  resolutions  of  tht-  Hou.se  of  the 
following  titles: 

H  R  176  An  act  to  amend  section  331  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Crxle  so  as  to 
p.'-ovide  for  representation  on  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  LTnited  Stales. 

HR  2816  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CWO 
James  M  Cook: 

HR  2863  An  act  to  amend  title  28.  en- 
titled "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure,  ' 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  prcnide  for  the 
defense  of  suits  against  Federal  employees 
arising  out  of  their  operation  of  motor  vehi- 
cles in  the  scop>e  of  their  employment,  and 
for  other  purpo.ses. 

HR,3606  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
C  Winter.  Jr.  lieutenant  colonel,  US.  Air 
Force  (Medical  Corps i . 

H  R  3863  An  act  for  the  relief  of  W(xxly 
W.  Hackney  of  Fort  Worth,  Te.x 

HR,4369  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
James  Taylor: 

HR  44.'i8  An  act  to  authori/*  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  replace  lateral  pipe- 
lines, line  discharge  pipelines  and  to  do 
other  work  he  determines  to  be  required 
for  the  Avondale.  Dalton  Gardens,  and  Hay- 
den  Lake  irrigation  districts  in  the  State 
of  Idaho: 

H  R  4669  An  act  to  amend  the  law  re- 
lating to  gambling  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: 

H  R.  5182  An  .rt  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
P   Redick: 

H  R  5559  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
E.  Swift  and  his  wife.  Sally  Swift. 

H  R  6667  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  16.  1957.  relating  to  microfilming  of 
papers  of  Presidents  of  the  United  Stat<'s 
to  remove  certain  liabilities  of  the  United 
States  with  re.^pect  to  such  activities: 

H  R  6996  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
Weinsteln; 

HR,  7035  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1962 
and  for  other  purpcses: 

H  R  7264  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M  C 
Pitts: 

H.R.  7447  An  act  to  amend  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  to 
provide  for  the  Immediate  disposition  of  cer- 
tain waterfowl   feathers  ,ind  down: 

HJ  Res  109  Joint  resolution  designating 
tlie  17th  day  of  Decrmber  1961  as  'Wright 
Brothers  Day";  and 

H.J.  Res.  499.  Joint  re.solution  authorizing 
a  celebration  of  the  American  patent  system 
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ADJOLRNMENT 
Mr.    GALLAGHICR      Mr     Speaker.    I 

move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  moUon  was  iigreed  to;  accordingly 
<at  5  o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m  >  the 
Hou.se  adjouiTied  u  itil  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day, September  14,  1961.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE   CC'MMUNIC.^TIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clau.se  2  c>f  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive commuiiicaticms  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  tatlc  sJid  referred  as 
follows: 

1306  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Cftmmerce,  transniittlng  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
provisions  of  title  35  of  the  United  State* 
Code  relating  to  tht  oath  of  applicant  for 
patent,  and  the  prov  sious  of  the  Trademark 
Act  of  July  5.  1946.  relating  to  verification 
by  the  applicant  of  appMratlon  for  trademark 
registration,  and  for  other  purposes",  to  the 
Committee  on   the  Judiciary 

1307  A  letter  from  the  Under  SecreUry 
of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
poeed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Comme:ce.  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  of  Alaska,  to  undertake  studies  and 
surveys  relative  to  a  highway  construction 
program  for  Al.oska.  Mid  for  other  purposes", 
to  the  Ciimmlttee  or.  Public  Works, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
lAC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  cf  rule  XIII,  reiwrts  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  r''ference  to  the  proi>er 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SISK  Comnltlee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  455  Resolution  taking  H  \i  2010 
from  the  Speaker  s  table  and  agreeing  Uj  the 
conference:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No 
1176)       Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr  HARRIS:  Conrmlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  HR  7318  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  \cX  of  1958.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  a  class  of  supple- 
mental air  carriers,  and  for  other  purjxises; 
with  amendment  (Kept  No  1177)  Referred 
to  the  Committee  ol  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  TOLL  Comnlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R  9096  A  bill  to  amend  the  antitrust 
laws  to  avithorlze  leagues  of  professional 
fixitball.  baseball,  basketball,  and  hockey 
teams  to  enter  Intj  certain  television  con- 
tracts, and  for  other  purposes,  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1178^  Referred  to  the 
Hou.se  Calendar 

Mr  SPENCE  Committee  of  conference 
S  902  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Btislness 
Investment  Act  (jf  1958,  und  fur  other  pur- 
poses (Rept  No  11 79 1.  Ordered  to  be 
printed 

Mr.    SPENCE:     Committee    of    conference 
HJi.  8762.     A  bill  tj  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  increase  the  amount  available  for 
regular  busUiess  lonns  thereimder  (Rept   No. 
1180)  .     Ordered  to  be  printed 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4-  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  MILLti: 
HR  9189.  A   bill  to  amend   the  Tariff   Act 
of  1930  and  certain  related   laws  to  provide 


for  the  restatement  of  the  tariff  classification 
I^rovlEioDs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  th« 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  CAHILL: 
HJl.fildO.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  13.  1&46.  to  authorize  the  construction, 
niaiJitenance.  and  operation  of  certain  addi- 
tional toll  bridges  over  or  across  the  Dela- 
ware River  and  Bay;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr   CELLER 
H.R.  9191.  A  bill  to  amend  section  64(a)  (2) 
of  the  Baiikrviptcy  Act:  to  tlie  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9192  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
aiid  Nationality  Act  .«wi  as  to  remove  limita- 
tiuns  on  the  auhority  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  prescribe  th<!  fees  to  be  charged  for 
services  rendered  to  individuals  and  to  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  prescribe 
such  fees  admini.«;tratlvely  on  a  basis  com- 
mensurate with  the  services  rendered,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri : 
H.R  9193.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  so  as  to  permit  the  dl\Ision  of 
a  corporation  into  two  corporations  on  a 
fully  non  pro  rata  basis:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  9194  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
costs  of  education  or  training  shall  be  de- 
ductible as  trade  or  bu.?inesE  expenses  when 
incurred  in  order  to  obtain  a  new  c)r  better 
Job,  as  well  as  when  Incurred  in  o.'der  to 
maintain  existing  skills,  status,  salary,  or 
employment,  to  the  Corrmiittee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr    HALPERN 
HR   9195    A  bin  to  authorize  Federal  mu- 
tual  savings    banks:    to    the   Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mrs   KEE: 
H  R   9196    A   bill    to  amend   chapter   73   of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  annual  rate  of  compensation  of  certain 
medical   personnel,   and   for   other  p\iri>oses: 
to  the  Committee  on   Veterans'  AfT-.urs 
By  Mr    RAINS 
HR  9197    A     bill      to     authorize     Federal 
mutual  savings  bank.s;   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr    CELLER: 
H  R  9198    A  bill  requiring  announcement 
of  the  fact  that  music  broadcast  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  programs  was  recorded  or 
ot.herwise   reproduced    in   a  foreign  country; 
t)  the  Commlit.ee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  CAREY: 
H  R  9199.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel  of  the  1202d 
Civil  AfTairs  Group  (Reinf  Tng»,  Port 
Hamilton.  Brooklyn.  NY;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    ROVSH: 
H  R  9200    A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Property  and  Admini.«tratlve  Services  Act  of 
1949    to    authorize    the    disposal    of    surplus 
property  to  certain   welfare  agencies;   to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  WEAVER: 
HR  9201    A    bill    to    amend    the    Agricul- 
tural  Adjustment   Act   of   1938.  as  amended, 
to  establish  a  marketing  program  for  wheat; 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Agnculttu-e. 
By  Mr   HALPERN : 
H.R.  9202,  A    bill    to    amend    the    National 
Housing    Act    to    provide    sp>eciiic    authority 
fiT    the    insurance    by    the    Federal    Housing 
Administration,    under    its    home    Improve- 
ment  loan   programs,  of   loans  for  the  con- 
struction  of    civil    defense    shelters;    to    the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  9203  A  bUl  to  amend  the  internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  Income  for  experiaes 
Incurred   bv   him   in   the  construction   of  a 


civil  defense  shelter  of  approved  type  and 
design;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  9204.  A  bill  to  assist  the  several  States 
In  establlshinp  hospital  facilities  and  pro- 
prams  of  postliospual  aftercare  for  the  care. 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic 
addicts,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mitt^ee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  CAHILL: 
H  J.  Res.  570.  Joint  resolution  granting 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  State  of  Delaware 
and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  enter  Into  a 
compact  to  establish  xhe  Delaware  River  aiid 
Bay  Authority  for  the  development  of  the 
area  In  both  St;jtes  bordering  the  Delaware 
River  and  Bay;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  FOGARTY: 
H  J   Res  571.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an   amendment   to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  eligibility  to  the  ofhce  of  President:  to  the 
Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
H  J  Res.  572  Jdlnt  resolution  to  authorize 
tlie  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  of  Alaska,  to  undertake 
studies  and  surveys  relative  to  a  highway 
construction  program  for  Alaska,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

By  Mr  FULTON: 
H.  Res  456  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
Kuwait  should  become  a  member  of  the 
United  Nfltlons:  to  the  Committee  un  Foreign 
Affairs, 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    ANFUSO: 

H  R  9205    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pui  Yuk 

Cheng:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  9206    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bartolo- 

meo  Ventlmiglla:    to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary 

By   Mr    DINGELL: 
H.R  9i207    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs    Mar- 
Janna  Szllkowlcz:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By   Mr     FASCELL 
HR  9208    A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Alvaro 
Rodrigviez  Jimenez:  to  the  Con\mlttee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    HALPERN: 
H  R  9209    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giusep- 
pina  Leonardis  Caruso:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

H.R  9210  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Estela 
Colobong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarv 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
HR.9211    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Marie 
Kopoochian:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarv 

By  Mr    LANKFORD: 
H.R   9212    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs   Irene 
KakaMatos:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarv 

By  Mr    MOSHER: 
H.R  9213    A   bill   for   the  relief  of  Rafael 
Bosch    and    his   wife.   Angeles   Bosch;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MURPHY: 
H.R   9214    A   bill   for   the  relief  of  KI  Eun 
Chung;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarj-. 
By  Mr   RIEHLMAN: 
HR  9215.  A  bUl   for  the  relief  of  Marlja 
Lulic.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 
Hii.  9216.  A  bill  for  tlie  relief  of  Evangelos 
Stephanides;  to  the  Committee  on  tlxe  Judi- 
ciary. 
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iinder  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT         ,  ^  „ 

Clerk  of   the   House   of   Representatives   aj\d  fivpq    and    thp    9prrptArv    of    thf>    RpriRt^ 

In  compliance  with   Public  Law   601.     the  secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  complied  ^^^^'^  and   the   becietary  M  tne  benate 

79th   Congress,   title   III,   Regulation   of     by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly,  jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 

Lobbvine    Act     section     308'bi.    which     ^  ^°^"  ^®  practicable  after  the  close  of  the  pjiation  required  by  said  law  and  have 


P'.ovides  as  follows: 


calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
information  is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  \n 


ibi    All    information    required    to    be    filed      the  Congressional  Record 

QUARTERLY  REPORTS 


included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  leceived. 


The  following  reports  for  the  first  calendc'r  quarter  of  1961  wer?  vec^n-vd  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reports 
fo!'  that  quarter: 


A.  Active-Retired  Lighthouse  Service  Em- 
ployees Association.  Post  Office  Box  2169. 
South  Portland,  Maine. 

D.  (6)    $326.50.     E.   19)    S388.90. 

A.  Aetna  Casualty  &  Surety  Co.,  151  Farni- 
ington  Avenue,  Hartford,  Cunn. 

E.  (9) 


A    Apnrhe  Tribe  ol'  the  Mcrcf.lero  ReseSya-  A    Bergson   &    Bi.jrkl.nd.    318    I6t5i    Street 

r:..u,  Mfsci'.ero.  N    Mex.                                   |  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

I  B.  Preeport    Suhfhur    Co..    161     E.i.'-t     42d 

A,  Arnold,    Fortas    6c    Porter,     1229     19Lh  SUeet,  New  York    NV 

Street   NVV..   Washington,   DC.  ,  

B    Apache  Tribe  of  the  Mescalero  Reset ra-  a     llv'.^n    Berthelot.    1925    K 

tion.   Mescalero.   N    Mex                                     |  Washington.  DC. 


t'a-  A     Htlrn     Be 

I  Washint^ton.  D 

I  B    Communl 


't      NW 


A.   Aetna   Insurance  Co.,   for   it.self  and   as      Street.   Washington,   D.C 
successor    to    Piedmont    Fire    Ins.    Co.    and  B.  Commissioner    of    Baseball.    30    Rocke- 

World    Plre    &    Marine    Ins      Co.,    670    Main      feller  Plaza.  New  Yr,rk.  N.Y 


Communications    Workers     "f    America, 
A    Arnold.     Fortas  _&     Porter,     1229     t$th      1925    K    Street   NW  .   Washington.   DC. 

E    i9)  $3.226  81. 


Street,  Hartford.  Conn. 
E     I9i    $106.32. 

A.  Agricultural   Insurance    Co 
John  Street.  New  York    N.Y. 
E     (9)    $198.33 


E-    i9)    S703  56 


•I 


hh 


et   al .    Ill 


A    Arnold     Fortas     (^r     Porter,     1229 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DP. 

B.   National    Retail   Merchants    .X;..-      ..••.ij>n. 
100  West   31st  Street.  New   York.   N  Y 

D     ,6)      $3,335.     E.    (9)    $138.81 


A.  Walter  J    Bierwagen.  900  F  Street   NW 
Washington,  DC 

B.  Division  689.  Amalgamated  A.';.sociation 
of  Street,  Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coarh 
Employees    of    America.    900    P    Street    NW 
Washington.  D.C. 


A  Edward  Atkins.  51  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.    NY. 

B  Naticnal  A.siociation  of  Shoe  Cl]kln 
Store.';  1:;,  ')l  East  42d  Street,  New  Yflrk, 
N.Y. 

D     (6.      i2v)       E.    (9)   $250. 


A.   American    Civil    Libert ie.s    Union.    Inc. 
156  5th  Avenue,  New  York.  N  Y 

D     (6)    $1,989.25.      E     i9)    $1,989.25 

.\    American   Dental   As.sociation.   222   East 
Superior  Street.  Chicago  111 

D.  161    $11,490.20.     E     i9i    $11,490.20. 

.\    American    Eagle    Insurance    Co  .    et   al  . 
12:!    William  Street,  Nev.-  York.   NY. 
K     (9)    $301.73. 

A.   American  Home  Assur.mce  Co  .  59  .John 
Street,  New  York.  NY. 

E.  (9)    $60.35. 

A    Atlantic.    Gulf    &-    Great    Lakes    Sitp- 

A.   American    Life    Convention.    230    North      buudtng     Association      529    Tower    BuU^fig. 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 


A    A      V      Atkinson.    1925    K    Street    I|NV. 
Washington.   DC 

B    Communications    Workers    of    Ame^ea. 
Iti2.j  K  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

E     (9,    $2  819  92 


1 
.1 


A    C.  B.  Blankenshlp,  1925  K  Street    NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Communications    Workers    of    An, erica, 
1925    K   Street   NW..    Washington.    UC 

E    (9i  $3,08106. 


A.  Boston  Insurance  Co  .  for  itself  and 
Old  Colony  Insurance  Co  ft7  Kilby  Strett. 
Bust. in.  Mass. 

■   (9)  $75.43. 


D     (6)    $516.     E.    (9i$8. 

A.    American    Merchant    Marine    Institute 
Inc  .  11  Broadway.  New  York,  NY 
E    (9)   $1,862.29. 


Washington,  D  C. 
D     16'    $3,318  4"; 


E     i9i     .$3  nS  4' 


A  Boyktn  &  De  Francis,  1000  16th  Street 
NW    Washington.  DC 

B.  Mrs.  Claire  Hugo  stini.es  OrvKSPn- 
baumerstrasse  253.  Mulhelm  Ruhr    ( ierinan^ 

E    i9i  $160. 


A  Atlantic  Mutual  In.surance  Co  ,  Post 
Office  Box  6,  Wail  Street  Station,  New  Yprk, 
N  Y 

E.    (9  I    *  119.26. 


A.   American   Nurses'   Association     Itu 
Columbus  Circle.  New  Ycjrk.  NY 
D.  (6)  $5,299.11.     E.  (9|  $5,299  11. 


10 


A  Boykln  &  De  Francis,  1000  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B.  Studlengescllschaft  fur  Prlvatrechtllche 
Auslandsinteresseu.  e  v  ,  contrescarpe  46, 
Germany. 

D    16)  $10,000     E    (9)  $280 


406. 


.A     American    Re-Insurance    Co 
Street,  New  York,  NY 
E    (9)  $11.32. 


A    Charlt.,   E    Babcock.   Route   2    ft'  x 

Vienna.  Va 

B    National    Council.  Junior  Order   United 
99    John      American  Mechanics,  325  North  Broad  St| 

Philadelphia    Pa 


A.  WUllam  N.  Brtnker.  17^9  H  .->tr(Pt  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B    Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  ^    .'^teel     Inc. 


T 


A.    American    Thrift    A.s.scmbly.    1025    Con- 
necticut   Avenue    NW..    Washington.    DC 
D    (6)   $1,136.     E.   (9)   $9,615.38. 

A.   American   Tramp   Shipowners   A.ssocia- 
tion.  Inc..  11  Broadway.  New  York,  NY. 
D.   (6)   $23,500.     E.   (9)    $15,894.37. 


A  Frederic  A  B.iker  296  Lexington  Rqad. 
Berkeley.  Calif.,  and  1201  IQth  Stree*  VW.. 
Wa'ihiniton     D  C 

B    Federated   Indians  of  California. 


A    American    Trucking    .Associations.    Inc 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
D.    (6)    $10,29006.      E.    (9)    $23,008.36 


A.  AMVETS  (American  Veterans  of  World 
War  II).  1710  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E    (9)   $1,831.25. 

A.   American  Yugoslav  Claims   Committee. 
61    West   87th    Street.   New  York.   NY. 
D.  (6)  $180.    E.  (9)  $289.04. 


A  Florence  I.  Broadwell.  1729  (".  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Elm- 
ployees,  1729  G  Street  NW  ,  Washmg-.on    DC 

D.    (61   $2,942  34         y  .    *a  f  j2 

A    Brotherhood   of   Locomof.vp    Engineers. 


A    Bankers  &  Shippers.  Inc.,  Co.  for  I  ;self      ^^^^  Engineers  Building,  Cleveland   Ohio 
and  on  behalf  of  Jersey  Insurance  Co.  of  iFew 
York  and   Pacific  Insurance  Co.  of  New  "X^<)rk 
1 


rjrk  and   Pacific  Insurance  Co.  of  New  TCtf) 

i  Gold  Street    New  Y    rk    N  Y.  | 

E     f9i   $19  80  I 

A  A.  Wesley  Barthelrnes.  1701  K  St  eet 
NW..  Washington,  DC 

B.  Insurance  Co  of  North  America  fnd 
Life  Insurance  Co  of  North  America,  1J600 
Arch  Street.  Philadelphia   Pa.  A 

D    (6)  $441,  n 

A    Richard    E,    Barton.     1000     Connecliicut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D  C  T 
B.  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  404 

A.  Robert   E.  Ansheles,   1025   Connecticut     South    Bixel    Street.    Los    Angeles.   Callfi 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  D.    (6)  $3,500.    E    (9)  $3,500  1 

B.  American   Thrift    Assembly.    1025    Con-  ' 

necticut    Avenue    NW.,    Washington   6,   D.C.  A.  Carl    H     Berslund      607     South     P|ine 

D    (6)   $1,500.  Street.  Tacoma,  Wash 


A.  Lyman    L     Bryan.    2000    K    .street     NV\ 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Institute  of   Certified   Publ:.- 
Accountants.  270  Madison  Avenue   .New  York 
NY. 

D     (6)    87,T       E     1 91    $57  25. 

A.  Bulgarian  Claim  Committee     24    Beek- 
man  Street,  New  York.  NY 
D.   (6)  $35  56      E    i9)  $32  02 


A.  John    J.    Burke.     1062     West     Platinum 
Street,  Butte.  Mont 

B.  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co    Po.st  Offi(  e 
Box  1445,  Spokane,  Wash. 

E.   (9)  $675. 

A.  George    B     B  .rnham     132   Third    Street, 
SE.,  Washingfjn.  DC. 
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B.  Numerous  sto-.kholders  of  the  Btunham 
Chemical  Compan;,',  132  Third  Street  SE  , 
Washington,  DC. 

D     (61   $325.     E.    1 9)  $325. 


A.  Joseph    M.    Creed,    1317    F    Street    NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American    Bakers    Association     1317    F 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

E     (9)    $10. 


A    Far  East  Group.  Inc  ,   1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NAV     Washington.  D  C 


A  George  P  Byrne  Jr  .  53  Park  Place. 
New  York.  N  Y 

B  US.  Wood  Screw  Service  Bureau.  53 
Park  Place,  New  Yo-k.  NY 


A.   Camden  Fire  Insurance  Association,  St 
P.iul   Fire  &   Marine   Insurance   Cv  ,   Security 
Insurance    Co.    of    N'ew    Haven.    Phoenix    In- 
surance   Co     of    Hiirtford,    111    John    Street 
New  York.  N  Y. 

E     (9)    $184  82 

A  James  A  Can  pbell  9(.»()  F  .Street  NW  . 
W.ishmgton.  D  C 

B  .American  Feceration  of  Government 
F.niplovees  900  F  litreet  NW  .  Wiii^hmpton. 
DC 

D.    (6)    $3,230.76.      E     ,9,    $,:i23  08 

A  Canal  Zone  Cer.tral  Labor  Union  and 
Metal  Trades  Council.  Po.st  OflSce  Box  471. 
Balboa  Heights    C  2 

D     16^    $5,318  93      E.    (9i    $5,397.94. 


A  Le-1  J.  Crowley.  840  Equitable  Building 
Denver,  Colo 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association  845 
Equitable  Building,  Denver,  Colo 

D     (61    $252  76       E     (9i    $252  76 


A  Charles  L  Cusumano  42  Broadway. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B  Casimiro  Guirlci.  906  East  141st  Street, 
Bronx.  NY. 

E.    (9)    $32. 

A    R     E    Davenport,  Jr.,   ParmvlUe,   N.C. 

U     ■&■    $470  84.      E.    (9)    $479.13. 

A  JofTre  C  DaMd  i4i.':  East  Colonial 
Drue.  Orl.iiido.  Fla 

B  Flurid,i  Fruit  .iiid  \'egei,ii)ie  .^.s.s. 'cui- 
tion.  4401   East  Colonial  Drive.  Orl.tndi     Fl.i 

D     >6i    $305  52       E     (9)    $265  58 


A  James  Fir.ucane.  926  National  Press 
Building,   Washingt<3n.   DC. 

B.  Committee  for  Rettirn  of  Confiscated 
German  and  Jai)anese  Property,  926  National 
Press    Building     Washington     D  C. 

D     16.    $100" 

A,   Fireman's     Fund     Insurance     Co  .     3333 
California   Street.  .S..n   Francisco.  Calif . 
E     (9i    $15086 


A.   Florida     Fruit      &      Vegetable     Associa- 
tion,  4401    Ejtft   Colonial  Drive,  Orlando,   Fla 
D      6      $1.69,5  67      E     i&.    $1,695.67. 

.'i  E  F  F  rbe?  604  MissK.in  Street  San 
Fr.iuc.  isco,  Cain. 

B  Western  States  Mf  at  ji.ickers  Associa- 
tion,. Inc  .  604  Mission  S'reet.  San  Francisco, 
Calif 

D       6     $7,500. 


A.  Cai-pmter  k  B.iker.  .is  agents  for 
Springfield  Fire  ^  M  ir:;.e  Insurance  Co.. 
fireat  American  Insurar.ce  Co  ,  and  Connect- 
ir>:t  Fire  Instirance  Co,  99  John  Street. 
New  Y    rk    N  Y 

E     -iJ  I   $1  18  99. 

A  H.il  M  Chrisienscn.  806  C;  iiinecticut 
Avenue   NW  .    Washington.   DC 

B.  American  Der.t.il  Association,  806  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW    Wfishington,  DC. 

D.    (61  $3,250 

A.  Cities  Service  Petroleum.  Inc  ,  70  Pine 
Street.  New  York.  N  Y. 

E     .  9  I   $90 


A.  S  P  Deas.  secretary.  Southern  Pine  In- 
dustry Committee,  520  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  Building,  New  Orleans    Lii 

A  Timothy  V  A  Dillon,  1001  15lh  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  Westlands  Water  District.  Post  Office 
B'\  4006,  Fresno    Calif 

D     161    $3,061  68       E       9      $61  68 

A.  Division  689  .^::..i.u  ui-.r  eii  .Association 
of  Street.  Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach 
Employees  of  An:ienca,  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 


A  F>,  rest  Fa-n;crt  Ass^.iciation.  Post  Office 
Box   7284.  Stat. on  C,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

A.  James  F  Fort,  I6I0  P  Street  NW  Wasli- 
ington.  D  C 

B  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc  . 
1616  P  Street   ?nW     Washington.  DC 

D     .61    ibL'V       E     .9;    $203,54. 

A.  John  A  CVosneii.  National  Small  Busi- 
nessmen's Association.  8ul  19th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC 

D.    (6)  $1,400. 


A     f  itiz,ens     C     lunv.ttee     on     Natural     Re- 

s<>uries 

D     16      $6  080       E     (9 1    $4,385  70 

A,   Clarence  F    Cockrell    5ol  P.itrick  .'-•ree- 
P'  r; smooth.  Va 

B    Active-Retired    I.ighth  'ti.se  ser\  icr   Fni- 
i)l oyees   A.s.sciciatlon.   &>uth    Portland     M.oi.e 

b    161    $45       <9l    $63  31. 


A  W.::iam  C  D<:iherty.  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue .NW      Waslilngton,  DC 

H  ."\".r.;  ii.a:  .Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
loo  Iiidi.jn.i  .Avenue  NW     Washington.  DC. 

D.    (61  $3,125. 


A.   Paul    G     Collins.   730    15th    Street    NW  , 
Washington.  DC 

B    American  B. inkers  Association    12  East 
36- li  Street    New  York,  NY. 

U      I  6  1   $120 


A.  Colorado  Railroad  .Association,  845 
Equitable  Building    Denver.  Colo. 

E.    (9)   $252  76 

A.  Committee  for  Return  of  Confiscated 
German  and  J.-.pai.ese  Pri.j..  rty  926  National 
Press  Biiildir.g   Washingtoii    DC 

D     (61  121 K3      E     19  1  1100 

-A  Bernard  J  Cor.wav  222  East  Superior 
S.  reef,  Cblcapo    111 

B    .American   Dental   Association    222   East 
Superior  S*.rr<''    Chicago   111, 
D     16)    $4.2.50 

A  Ben  C  C.>rlett  730  I.Stb,  Street  NW  . 
Washington     DC 

B.  American  Bankers  .Association,  12  Eust 
36th  Street    New  York.  N  Y 

D     (6)    $1  250       E     (9)    $455  61. 


A  L-.  elvn  Dubrow,  1710  Broadwav.  New 
York.  N  Y. 

B.  International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers 
Union,   1710  Bro.adway    New  Y^rk    N  Y 

D     I  6  1   $2  1 60 

A  James  B  Dyess.  14  11  K  Street  NW  . 
'.'.  ,i.-hington,  D  C. 

B  Natl'  n.i:  .Ass-x-i.-^'K)!!  ui  Wheat  Growers. 
1411    K    Street    .NW      W.ishington,  DC. 

D     '6     »f-'-<0       E     ,9  '   $690. 

A  .J  .hn  W  Edelman.  1025  Vermont  .Ave- 
n,!e   NW      Was:..:.i:"..n     DC 

B  Textile  \\  rrurs  Unitti  of  .America.  99 
Uni\ersitv  PI. •.re    Nf*  V-)rk.  N  Y 

D     16;    $2  762  36.     E     (9)    $762  31. 

-A  H  ,r  .Ic.  E.'iwards.  1012  I4-ii  .'^•ref  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Health  Federation.  709  Mission 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D     161  $700 


.A  O- is  H  E:;;s  1001  Cfiunectici:-  A-envie 
N  A"     w.ishlngton.  D  C 

B,  National  OH  Jobbers  Council.  l(K~il  Con- 
necticut .Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D     (  6  '   *6  000 


A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. 1025  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washing- 
ton. D  C 

D     161    $905  38      E     (9i    $905  38, 


A    Paul     L.     Courtney.     1001     Connecticut 
.Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 
D     161    $300. 


.A  Johi-i  W  Emeigh  1040  Warner  Building. 
W.asliinpton.  D  C 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Corners'  As- 
sociation. 1040  Warner  Buildii^p.  Washing- 
ton. D  C 

D     161    $816  94       E     i9i    $11  15, 

A.  Lawrence  E  Ernst.  301  E..st  Capitol 
Street.  Washington.  DC 

B  .National  Star  Route  Mail  Carriers  Asso- 
ciation. 301  East  Capitol  Street.  Washing- 
ton. D  C 

E.    (9)   $22.50. 


A  Rodger  S  Gunn  4618  Highland  Drue 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

B  Liberty  Under  l>f,  w  Inc  Post  Office 
B.  X   2013.  Salt  Lake   City    Utah 

A  William  A  Hinscom.  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue   N\\'  ,    Wisningt*)n     DC 

B  Oil.  Chemical  A;  Atomic  Workers  In- 
ternational Union.  1840  California  Street. 
Denver.  Colo. 

D.    (6)    $1.25f       E     :9      $225 

A  Murray  Hanson.  425  13th  Street  NW 
Washington.   D  C 

B  Investmein  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  425  13th  street  NW,,  W'ashlngton. 
DC 

D.    (6'    $600       E     '9  i    $607  88. 

.A  R.bert  E  Hari>er  1913  I  Street  NW 
Wa^^.,:.e•.  :i    D  C 

B  National  Business  Publications.  Inc.. 
1913   I   Street    NW      Washington   DC. 

.A  Kartford  Fire  Insurance  Co,  New  York 
Underwriters  Insurance  Co.  Northwestern 
P''ire  k  Marine  Insurance  Co  .  Citizens  Instir- 
ance  Co    690  Asylum  .Avenue  Hartford.  Conn 

E     i9i    $84  80 

A  Joseph  D  Henderson  431  Baiter  Build- 
ing, New  Orleans,  La 

B  .American  .Association  of  Small  Busi- 
ness Inc  ,  431  Baiter  Building.  New  Orleans, 
La 

D     16      $1.87,'=. 

A.  L  S  Hitchi  cr,  1145  19th  Street  NW,. 
Washington,  D  C 

B,  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation 

A  John  R  Holden.  1710  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  AMVETS  I  American  Veterans  of  World 
War  II).  1710  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW., 
Washmgt^jn,   DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,187.50,      E.    (9)    $75. 
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A.  Home  Insurance  Co.,  for  Itself  and  as 
successor  to  National  Liberty  Insixrance  Co., 
59  Maiden   Lane,  New  York   City,   N.Y. 

E.    (9)    $66.39. 


A.  B.  A.  Hungerford.  53  Park  Place,  New 

York.  N.Y. 

B.  George    P.    Byrne,    53    Park    Place,    New 

York,  N.Y. 


A.  S.   P.   Kirby,    20    North   Wacker   Drive, 
Chicago.  111. 

B.  National   Council  on  Business   Mall,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,   111.  ,, 

D.    (6)   »500.     E.  (9)   $161.06.  | 


A.  John  M.  Hurley,  Washington  Railroad 
Association.     302     Hoge     Building.     Seattle, 

W.ish, 


A.  James   P.   Kmetz,    1435    K   Street    H\V., 
Waslilngton.  D.C. 

B.  United    Mine    Workers   of    America,    lioO 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6 1    $2,790. 


I 


A.  Individual  Income  Tax  Legislation,  Inc., 
216  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $15,000.     E.   (9)    $13,533. 


A.  William  L.  Kohler,    1G16  P  Street   NW. 
Washington,   DC. 

B.  American    Trucking    Associations.    Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW  ,  Wasliington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $180.30. 


A.  J.  A.  McCallam.  Washington  Represent- 
ative. American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 15U7  M  .Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.    (  9  1     $'j6C  H: 

A  John  A  McCert,  9O0  F  Street  NW., 
WashingUjn,  D  C. 

B  American  Federation  ot  Government 
Enip'ovees 

D.    (6)    $2.272  20.     E.    (9»    $37  20. 

A.  William  A.  McCllntock.  Jr  ,  7447  Skokle 
Boulevard.  Skokie   111. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tu.xa- 
tlon.  1710  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Institute   of   Scrap   Iron    &    Steel,   Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    ^6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $8.66. 


A.  Insurance  Co.  of  North  America  et  al., 
79  John  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $214.98. 


A.  Kominers  &  Fort,  529  Tower  Balldi|ng, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Great  I^ikes  Ship- 
building Association,  529  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,970.      E.    (9)    $77  53. 


A.  International  Association  of  Mach.nlsts, 
Machinists  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
E.    (9)    $1,826.89. 


A.  Harold     G.     Jacobson,     637     Basswood, 
Richland,  Wash. 


A.  Herman    C.    Kruse.    245    M.irket    Stf^et. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co     245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif 

D.    (6)    $753.      E.    (9)    $1,923  94 


A.  Daniel    Jaspan,    Post    Office    Box    1924, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Association    of    Postal   Super- 
visors. Post  OfHce  Box  1924,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,391.23.     E.    (9)    $54.15. 


A.  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  1712  New  Hampshire  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $367.80. 


A.  William  T.  Jobe,  1901  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National     Ice     Association,     Inc.,     1901 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Peter    D.    Joers,    810    Whittington,    Hot 
Springs,  Ark. 

B.  Dlerks    Forests,    Inc.,    810    Whittington 
Avenue.  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 


A.  DiUard  B.  Lasseter,  1616  P  Street 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  |hc  . 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.        ' 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)   $375.  || 

A.  Dlllard  B.  Lasseter,  Post  Office  B.  x  3"'.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  .Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  County  Of- 
fice Employees,  care  of  Clyde  R  Payne.  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Jasper,  Fla. 

D.    (6)    $825.      E.    (9)    $125. 


A,  Albert  L.  McDermott.  745  Waslilngton 
Building.  Washlngum   D  C 

B.  American  Hutel  Assuci.iti'^n.  777  14th 
Street   NW  .   WashlngUjn.    DC. 

D.    (6)    $200.      E     (9)    $24  60. 

A,  Joseph  T  McDonnell,  425  13th  Street 
NW.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1200  18th  -Street  NW  .  Washmgton, 
DC. 

A  Charles  R.  McNeill.  730  15th  Street  NW  , 
Wasl-iington.  D  C. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  12  East 
36  Street.  New  York.  N  Y. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $3130 


A  John  W  MacKay.  509  14* h  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Postal  Union  509  14th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

D     |6)    $3,439.99.     E     (9)    $150. 


II 


A.  Dlllard  B  Lasseter,  Po.st  Office  B'  x  381. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  r£.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Post 
Office  Box  381.  Washington.  DC 

D.    (6)    $450.      E.    (9|    $125. 


i 


A.  Glendon  E.  Johnson.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American   Life   Convention,   230   North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.     . 

D.    (6)    $456. 


A.   G.    E.    Leighty.    400    First    Street    NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  Max  H.  Jordan,  1040  Warner  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation. 1040  Warner  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $749.69.     E.    (9)    $3.60. 


A.  Richard    T.    Leonard.    815    16th    Stareet 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL  CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW,.  Washington.  DC.     ij 

E.    (9)    S598.98.  ' 


A.  Liberty    Under    Law,    Inc  .    Post    Otflce 
Box  2013.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
D.    (6)    $5.     E.    (9)    $8.35. 


II 


A.  Jerome  J.  Keating.  100  Indiana  Avenue, 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue   NW.,  Washington,   D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,150.76. 


A.  Charles  B.  Llpsen.  1741  De  Sales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
1741   De  Sales   Street  NW.,   Washington.  DC 

D.    (6)    $3,250.     E.    (9)    $1.850  92, 


A.  MacLeish,  Spray,  Price  &  Underwood. 
134  South  L-a.Salle  Street,  Chic.igo.  111. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, Hay-Adams   House.   Waslilngton,   DC 

E.    (9)    $1,032  78. 

A  Albert  E  Maddocks.  1883  South  .Soventh 
East,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

B.  Liberty  Ur.der  Uiw.  Inc  .  Post  Office  B'lX 
2013.  Salt  Liike  Cr.y,  Utah. 

A.  James  D  Mann,  409  Sheraton  Building, 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Private  Trvirk  C<.iuncU  of  America.  Inc  . 
409  Sheraton  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

A  James  Mark.  Jr  .  1435  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D  C 

B  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900 
15th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D.    |6)    $4,040 

A  Tommy  M.  Martin.  1040  Warner  Bund- 
ling. W.ishlngtr-n.  DC 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers' 
Association,  1040  Warner  Building.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.  (6)   $81694      E.  (9)  $12.80, 


A.  William  F.  Kenney,  Shell  Oil  Co.,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  50  West  50th  Street,  New 
York.   N.Y. 


A.  Franklin  E.  Kepner,  Berwick  Bank 
Building.  Berwick.  Pa. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  Pennsylvania, 
Room  1022,  Transportation  Center,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

A.  Joseph  T.  King.  1028  Connecticut  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
E.    (9)    $656.19. 

A    Mr.  and  Mrs,  Harry  L.  Kingman. 
D,   (6)    11.285.     E.    (9)    $1^85. 


A.  Harold    O.    Lovre,    1616    P   Street    NW.. 
Washington.  D.C, 

B.  American    Trucking    Associations,    Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.    (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    $214.35.  i 

A,  A.  E.  Lyon,  400  First  Street  NW.,  W»£h- 
Ington,  DC. 

B.  Railway   Labor   Executives'    Association. 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,050. 


A.  Albert  E  May,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue.  Washington.   DC. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.  (6)   $280.     E    (9)  $73  54. 


A.  LeRoy    E.    Lyon.    Jr..    530    West    Sixth 
Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

B.  California     Railroad     Association,     215 
Market  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $708.33.     E.   (9)    $683.26. 


A  Arnold  Mayer,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Wash'.ngt  .m,  D  C. 

B  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butch- 
er Workmen  of  North  America.  2800  North 
Sheridan  Road.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6i   $1,205      E    (9)   $735. 

A   Mrs   Vera  Mayer. 

B    National  Consumers  League,   1025  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
D.    (6)    $1,290  76. 


A    Rosa  A    Messer.  724  Ninth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 
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B  National  Association  of  Post  Office  and 
(leneral  Services  Maintenance  Employees, 
724   Ninth    Street   NW.,   Washington,  DC. 

D    (6.    $1,500      E    (9|   $64  85. 


A  M  Barry  Meyer.  1616  P  Street  NW  , 
W;u>hlngton,  DC 

B  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc  . 
1616   P  Street    NW  .   Washington,   DC. 

D    i6i   $100      E    (9)   $78  27. 

A  Jof>eph  L  Miller.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washinpt('n    DC 

B  Northern  Textile  Associa'ion  Quine- 
baug-French  River  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, and  Theisen-Clemens 

D    (6i   $1  050      E    i9»  $105, 


A  Claude  Minard,  215  Mi^rket  Street.  San 
Francisco.  Calif 

B  California  Railroad  Association,  215 
Market  Street,   San  Francisco.   Calif 


A  Manfred  L  Mlnzer.  Jr  .  20  E  Street  NW  , 
Wa.-^hmgt.in.   D  C 

B,  Ctjmmrxlity  Exchange  Inc  81  Broad 
Street,  New  York,  N  Y 

D    i6i   $3,000      E    (9i   $1,975. 


A  Wiihs  C  Moffatt.  536  First  Security 
Building,  B<iise.  Idaho. 

B  Standard  Oil  Co  of  California.  225 
Bush   Street.  San   Francisco.  Calif  .   et  al 

A  Jt^eph  E  Moody,  1000  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D  C 

B  National  Coal  P^);lcy  Conference.  Inc, 
lOOO    16th   Street   NW  ,   Washington.   DC 

D     i6i    $625 


A  Kenneth  R  Morefield.  4401  East  Co- 
lonial Drive,  Orlando,  Fla 

B  Florida  Fruit  A:  Vegetable  Asscxrlatlon, 
4401  East  Colonial  Drive,  Orlando,  Fla, 

D.    (6)    $305  49      E     i9i    $293  76 

A.  Bern.ird  R  Mullady,  1200  15th  Street 
NW  ,  Wiushlrigt^n     DC 

B  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers 

D     (6)    $2  730 


A  Howard  E  Munro.  815  ICth  Street  NW  . 
Washingt.on.  D  C 

B  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union  & 
Metal  Trades  Council.  Post  Office  Box  471, 
Balboa  Height.':,  C  Z 

D     (61    $1.44323       E     |9)    $1,81496. 


A  Mutual  Insurance  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Taxation.  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chi- 
cago, 111, 


A  John  H  Myers.  1224  Cleveland  Street. 
W»<mette    111 

B,  National  C>immittee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation,  1710   H  Street   NW  .   Washington,  DC 


A  J  Walter  Myers,  Jr  Post  Office  Box 
7284,  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Ga, 

B  Forest  Farmers  Associatl(-)n  CcKiperative, 
Post  Office   B<jx  7284.  Station  C.  Atlanta,  Ga 

D     (6i    $63  88       E     (9i    $104,29 


A    National  Association  Bvi.sine.^smen.  Inc. 
1725  K  Street   NW  ,  Washington,  DC, 
D     (6)    $950  40       E     (9)    $1,455  17. 


A.  National  Association  for  The  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  NY, 


A.   National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC 
D     (6i    $639.59390       E     (9)$11. 77992 


A    National    Association    of    Postal    Super- 
visors, Post  Office  Box  1924,  Washington.  DC 
D.    (6)    $12,500.      E     (9)    $7,906,98, 


A.  National  Association  of  Post  Office  & 
General  Services  Maintenance  Employees, 
512  Victor  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

D     (6)    $18,822.56.     E.   (9)    $2,268.96. 


A,  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111  .  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington,  D  C 

E    (9i  $10,943  13 


A   National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 
1411   K  Street    NW  .  Washington,  DC, 
D     (6 1    $690       E     1 9)    $690 


A     National    Business    Publications.    Inc 
1913   I  Street   NW,,  Washington,   DC. 

A     National    Coal    Policy   Conference.    Inc. 
lOOO    16th   Street   NW  ,   W^ashington,   D.C. 

E    i9i   $3,856.94. 


A.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation,  1710  H  Street  NW  ,  Washingt<jn.   DC 
D     (6)     $16,760       E.    (9.     $13.355  03 


A  National  Conference  for  Repeal  <  f  Taxes 
on  Transportation,  1710  H  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington, DC 

D    (6(  $200. 


A    National  Council   on   Business   Mail,   20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111 

D     (6i    $174  11       E     (9i    $161.06. 


A      National     Federation    of    Federal     Em- 
ployees. 1729  G  Street  NW     Washington    DC 
d'.    (6)    $114.069  03       E.    (9)    $12.456  07, 


A  National  Federation  of  Iiidepender.t 
Business,  Inc  ,  740  Washington  Building, 
Wa.shington,  D  C 

D,   (6)    $13,122  17       E     ,9,    $13  122  17 


A.  National  Housing  Conference,  Inc  .  1025 
Connecticut    Avenue    NW  .   Washington.   D  C 
D    (6)    $28  749  49      E     i9f    $23.942  86 


A.  National  Postal  Union,  509  14th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

D    (6i   $18,102      E    (9)  $10,400 


A.   National    Reclamation    Association.   897 
National    Press    Building.    Washington.    DC. 
D,    i6i     $6,534       E     i9i      $14,87292. 


A.  National  Rehabihtati'  n  As.'ociation. 
Inc  .  1025  Vermont  Avenue  NV.'  .  Washington. 
DC 

B  National  Rehabilitation  Association. 
I:ic  ,  1025  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D  C 

D,  (6i  $7,205,01      E.  (9i  $767  50 


A  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1040  Warner  Building,  Washington, 
DC 

D     i6i    $8.723  75       E    i9i    $6,949.92. 


A    National  Small   Business  Men  s  Associa- 
tion. 801    19th   Street   NW      Washington,   DC 
D     (6i    $5,000      E     (9  I    $2.678  10. 


A.  George  R.  Nelson,  Machinists  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

B.  International    Association    of    Machin- 
ists,  Machinists   Building.   Washington.   DC. 

D     (6i    $1,500.      E,    (9)    $326,89. 


A  Russ  Nixon  1319  F  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC 

B,  United  Electrical.  Radio  &  Machine 
Workers  of  America,  11  East  5lEt  Street,  New 
York,  N  Y. 

D     i6.    $747  51       E     (9i    $260, 


A  Joseph  A  Noone,  603  Associations  Build- 
ing.  1145   19th  Stree     NW..  Washington,  DC 

B  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, 1145  19th  Street  N\^',,  Washington 
DC 

D,    (6i    $50       E     i9i    $3  50. 


A  Walter  O  Noreen,  509  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D  C 

B  National  Postal  Union.  509  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D  C 

D     (6i    $1,153  85       E     (9  I    $75. 


A  Northwest  Cr>mmittee  for  Transporta- 
tion Planning,  2928  Macomb  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  DC 

D     i6i    $45,      E     i9i    $77,80. 


A,  John  A.  O'Donnell,   1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

B.  American    Trucking   Associations,   Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D     i6i    $1500       E     (9)    $600 


A  John  A  O'Donnell.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  D.C 

B  Philippine  Sugar  Association.  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW,.  Washington,  DC. 

D     i6i    $1,500       E     i9)    $1,500, 


A  John  A  O'Donnell,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW    Washmgtoiti,  D  C 

B  Philippine  War  Damage  Claimants  As- 
sociation. Escolta  Building.  46  Escolta,  Ma- 
nila. Philippines. 

A  Charles  T  O'Neill.  Jr  .  730  15th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC, 

B  American  Bankers  Association.  12  East 
36th  Street    New  York.  NY 

D     i6i    $375       E     (9i    $20  45, 


A  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
Oi  the  US  Department  of  Agriculture.  Post 
Office  Box  381,  Washington,  D  C 

D     (6i    $44138      E     (9 1    $498.26. 


A  Andrew  A  Pettis.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

B  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Ship- 
building 'Workers  of  America,  534  Cooper 
Street,  Camden.  N.J 

D     (6 1    $3.384  60,      E     (9i    $2,075,61, 

A,  T,  E,  Pinkston.  Kentucky  Railroad  As- 
sociation 101  East  High  Street,  Lexington, 
Ky 

E     (9)    $286  45, 


A,  National  Tax  Equality  .Association.  1000 
Connecticut   Avenue  NW  ,   Washington,  DC. 
D     i6>    $7,509  29       E     i9>    $6,853  40. 


A  Piatt.  F\iller  &  Company,  as  agent  for 
National  Insurance  Co.  of  Hartford.  79  John 
Street,  New   York.   NY. 

E     i9i    $28  28. 


A  Samuel  E  Neel,  1001  15th  Street  N'W  , 
Washington,  D  C 

B  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Ill  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago, 
111 

D     i6i    $4,750  02       E     (9i    $4,85744. 


A  Sanford  L  Patt,  723  Investment  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC, 

B.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association, 
Honolulu.  Hawaii. 


A  Samuel  E  Neel,  1001  15th  Street  N'W., 
W.ishinpton,  D  C 

B  James  W  Rouse  A-  Co  .  Inc  ,  14  West 
Saratoga  Street.  Baltimore,  Md.,  et  al. 


A  Charles  E.  Potter,  1411  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Own- 
ers, Inc.  1411  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC 

D.    (6)    $6.24999     E,    (9)    $522.26. 


I 
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A.  WUUam  I.  Powell.  1110  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.    1110   Ring    Building,   Washington. 

DC. 

E.    (9)    $21.70. 


A.  Prancls  J.  Ryley.  519  Title  and  Trust 
Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  L06  Angeles;  Richfield 
Oil  Corp.,  Lob  Angeles;  Union  OU  Co  .  Loa 
Angeles;  Tidewater  OU  Co..  Los  Ange.es; 
Shell  Oil  Co.,  San  Pranclsco;  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  California,  San  Francisco. 


A.  Homer  V.  Prater,  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,    900   F   Street   NW.,   Washington, 

DC. 

D     (6)    $2,329.60.     E.    (9)    $30. 


A.  William  C.  Prather,  221  North  La  Salle 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221   North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $322.50.    E.  (9)  $428.95. 


A.  Fred  J.   Scanlan.    1303   New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D  C 

B.  Fleet    Reserve     Assoc:;itlon,     1303     Now 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D.V 

D.    (6)    $345  11 

A.  Schoene    and    Kramer,    1625    K    .Strpet 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Railway   Labor   Executives'    Associuti'jn. 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washmgljiv  DC 


A.  John  H.  Pratt,  905  American  Security 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $1,250.     E.    (9)    $7.99. 


A.  Selvage  k  Lee,   Inc  .    1625  I  Street  XW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  New  York   Coffee   and   Sugar   Ex   i.a.r.?? 
79  Pine  Street.  New  York,  NY 

D.    (6)    $1,200.      E.    (9)    $2884  .1 


A.  Providence  Washington  Insurance  Co. 
for  Itself  and  as  successor  to  Anchor  Insur- 
ance Co.,  20  Washington  Place,  Providence, 
R.I. 

E.    (9)    $75.43. 


A.  Maurice  J    Shean,  940  25i;i  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B    City  and  county  of  San  FYanclsc^   Calif. 
D.    (6)    $3,900.      E     i9)    $2  169  19  , 


A.  Public  Information  Commission  of  the 
Cotton  Industries,  1211  South  Brighton, 
Dallas,  Tex. 


A.  Gordon  M.  Quarnstrom,   1726  WUmette 
Avenue.  WUmette,  111. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, 1710  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  David  Silvergleld,  509  14th  Street  KW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National   Postal   Union,  509    14th   Strr-et 
NW\,  Washington,  DC 

D,    (6)    $3,49999,     E.    (9)    $150,  ij 

A,   Small    Business    Tax    Cir.ferer.-p     ]028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washln^tun.  DC. 
D.    (6)     $5,051.40.      E.    (9)     $4,705  40. 


A.  William  H.  Quealy,  1612  K  Street  NW., 
Washington  6.  D.C. 

B.  Smith-Corona  Marchant,  Inc.,  410  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 


A.  William  H.  Quealy,  1612  K  Street  NW. 
W.ishlngton  6.  DC. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  Stand- 
ard OU  Building,  San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 


A.  Carleton  D.  Smith.  1725  K  Street  .NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Radio     Corporation      of      .^merlc;l.,      30 
Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York,  N  Y  .1 

A.  Harold  Arden  Smith.  605  West  Ol-.-rr  p> 
Boulevard.  Los  Angeles,  Calif 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  of  Calif  .rr.;.'    22"  IJ      :-. 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  , 

D.    (6)    $200.     E,    (9)    $85  | 


'"J    N'orth 


A.   Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400   First  Street   NW.,   Washington    1,  D.C. 


A.  Sydney    C.    Reagan,    3840    Greenbrier 
Drive,  Dallas  25,  Tex. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion. Box  48.  Durant.  Okla. 

D.  (6)  $150. 


A.  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith.   Jr 
Glebe  Road.  Arlington.  Va 

B.  Citizens     Committee     on     Natur.il     lif- 
sources. 

D.    (6)    $1,200.      E     (9i    $832 


I 


A.  Southern  Pine  Industry  Comn.i'^fe.  '20 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Build'.tig  No-*- 
Orleans,  La.  : 

D.    (6)    $906-77.      E     f^l    $1,238  78         II 


A.  William  T.  Reed.  5800  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  910  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $273. 


A.  Southwestern  Peanut   Shellers'  A.s.szrla- 
tlon.  Box  48,  Durant,  Okla. 
K   (9)  $150. 


I 


A.  George  L.  Reid,  Jr.,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington  6.  DC. 

B.  American   Trucking   Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,499.98.    E.  (9)  $78.09. 


A.  Reinsurance  Corp.  of  New  York,  99  John 
Street,  New  York  38.  N.Y. 
E.   (9)   $2263. 


A.  Reliance  Insurance  Co.,  for  Itself  and 
as  successor  to  Fire  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia. Reliance  Insurance  Co.  of  Philadel- 
phia. Lumberman's  Insurance  Co..  and  Phila- 
delphia National  Insurance  Co. 

E    (9)   $37.71. 


A.  Spring    Air   Co.    666   Nor'h    I..k.-    Shore 
Drive.  Chicago.  111. 

E.  (9)  $2,775.47.  i 

A.  Raymond    E.    Steele,     National     l^f>s,s 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,850.  jl 

A    Russell  M.  Stephens,  900  F  Street  KW  . 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  E:,e:- 
neers,  900   P  Street   NW..  Washington,    D  C 

D.  (6)   $240.     E.  (9)   $20. 


A.  WUUam  Neale  Roach,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington  6,  D.C. 

B  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington  «,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $118.37. 


A.  Charles  L.  Stewart,  Jr  ,  231  South  La- 
Salle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B  The  Spring  Air  Co.,  666  North  ;.ake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  || 

E.   (9)    $379.12. 


A    J   Monroe  Sullivan,  1625  K  Street  NW, 
Wa.shlngton,  DC 

B    Pnclflr     American     Steamship    Assocla- 

tlnn.     16    California    .Street,     San    Francl.':c'), 
Calif 

D     i6)    $943  75.     E    (9)    $1.156  95. 


A  N  )ble  J  Swearlngen.  224  East  Capitol 
Street.  Waih;n:tou.  D.C. 

B  National  Tuberculo.sis  .V^.s  -cia  tl.  in.  17j0 
Rr.>ad'Aay.  Ne-*  V.jrk..  N  Y. 

I)      ''i  *225      E      9.   $22. 

A  Christy  Tliomas  &  Aas<K- la *«.•!,  536  Wash- 
Intjtnn  Building;.  Washingtun.  DC 

B  The  National  A.ssoc!at;  n  of  River  and 
Harbor  Contractors.  15  P.irk  R  ■*  .N'ew  Y  rk 
NY 

1;    (6)  $750.    K.  (9)  $172  29. 

A  Jiilia  C  Thompson,  711  14th  Street  NW  , 
W^ubhington.   D  C. 

B    American    Nurses'    Asnoclatlon,    Inc  .    10 

C'jliijnbus  Circle,  New  Y-jrlt,  NY. 
D     i6i    12  397  71. 

A    H m    Ed-A-ard  J    Tbye    Northfleld.  Minn. 
H    Sprii;g    Air    Co  .    666    North    Lake   Shore 
Dri'.  e    Chicago   11! 

D     '6.    $2,000       E     (9)    $838  86. 

A  T.jwn.ser.d  Plan.  Inr-  ,  808  North  Capitol 
Street,  Wiishingtun.  D  C. 

D.    (6)   $13  008  59       E      9,,   $2^236. 


.A    Tru.stees   for   Con.servation,   251    Kearny 

S'rf-et    S,in  FYanci.sro    Calif 

D       6.    14  514  18       K     (9i    $2.529  84. 


A    Univprsal   Insurance  Co    of  New  Jersey, 
III  John  Street    New  York.  NY 
E     '  9  i    $.33  94 


A  R^.h.i.'d  E  \'crnnr,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
W  v.-^hlnpton     D  C 

B  Anienc.ui  Life  Cnr.vei.'i  ^n  230  N'.rth 
NT:'h;Ean   .Avpnue    Chlcap'i    111 

D       C.    $0«i       E       9  >    $S 

A  Velcriins  of  World  War  I  U.S.A.,  Inc., 
40  G  Stree*  .N'E     '.V.i.^'.ingt. -n.  D  C. 


.A    n.Uley  Walsh.  1346  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW     \\\:s)i\:-ii;:>,n    D  C 

B     A    E    Holman   and   James  Lofland    6000 

S.x  .nv   Rii.'ir!    M;r:neap>o;i.'=    Minn. 
D     i6i    $500,      E     (9)    $500. 


A  Bailey  Wal.'^h  1346  C ji-.nectlcut  Avenue 
.NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B.  Lion  Manufacturing  C-i  2640  Belmont 
Avenue.  Chicago.  Ill 

D     i6)    $000      t,    (9)    $900. 

A  B.Ulev  Walsh.  13415  Conne^ticuf  .\venue 
N  W      W.i.shinK'wn,  D  C. 

B    United   Manufacturing  Co.,  3401   North 

Cahrornia  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

A  H»>rbprt  F  Walton.  7447  Skokle  Boule- 
\ard.  Sknkie    111. 

B  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
aMon,    1710  H   Street  NW  ,   Washington,  DC. 

E     -  3  I    $498  53 


A,  N.irvln  B  Weaver.  1200  18th  Street  NW.. 
W.i.lr.KKton,  D  C 

B  Cities  Service  Pctrule.im,  Inc  ,  70  Pme 
Street   New  York,  N.Y, 

E     (9)    $90 


A    John   S.  Stump,  Post   Office   Box    1101 
Alexandria.  Va. 

B,  R.  E.  Davenport,  Jr  ,  FarmviUe    NC 
D.  (6)  $479.13. 


A  William  E  Welsh.  897  National  Press 
Bmldmg.  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Reclamation  Association,  897 
National    Press    Building.    Washington.    DC. 

D.    ^6)    $3,750.     E.    (»)    $247.78. 


1961 


A.  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
tion. Inc  ,  604  Mission  Street.  San  Pranclsco 

Calif 

D     i6i     $100.279  79       K,    (9)    $9  30. 
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A.  Myron  Wlexker.   1000   CannecUcut   Ave- 
nue, NW,.  Wasliington.  DC. 

B    Par  East  Oronp,  Inc  ,  1000  Oonnecticut 

A    Wherry    Housing    Association,    1T37    H      Arenue,  NW.,  Washlngrton,  DC. 

Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

E    (9i    $$,252  40.                                                            A    John  WUlard.  Box  1172,  Helena,  Mont, 
— ■ —                                                   B    Montana  Railroad  Asaoclatlon,   Helena. 
A    John     C      White.     83P     TYansf>ortatlcm      Moi.t 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.                                                 j-,     (g,    ^jj^       ^      g,    ^545. 
D     (61    $900       E     (9)    $37  39  


A.  Albert  Y.  Woodward,  1625  I  Street  ^fW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  mjinf  Tlgw   Line.   Inc..    Locklieed    Air 
Terminal.  Burbank,  Calif. 


A-  Albert  Young  Woodward,  1625  I  Street 
N'W  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Signal  Oil  &  Oas  Co..  1010  Wllahlre 
Boulevard.  Los  Angeles,  Calli. 


A.  John  H.  Young.  1411  Najor  Street,  Salt 


A    John  J    Wicker.  Jr     706  Mutual  Build-  ^  ^    WUUam    W     Woodruff,    1730    K    Street 

ing.  Richmond,  Va,  ^^  '  V^ai^ington.  DC 

B    Mutual    Insurance   Commltte*  on  Fed-  B    Paclftc  Gas  Sc   Electric   Co  ,  245  Market      ^^^^  ^^^    ^"^ 

eral  Taxation,   20   North   Wacker   Drive.   ChJ-  Street,  San  Francisco    Calif  B.  Liberty    Under    Law.    Inc..    Post    OlBce 

cag)    111  D      6)    $600.     E    i9)    $1.11672  Box  2013.  Salt  Lake  City.  U  tail. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS 


September  IS 


The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  1961: 

(Note. — The  form  used  for  reports  is  reproduced  below.     In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  question.^  a;t    not, 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number  i 

Pile  Two  Copies  With  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  File  Three  Copies  Wfth  the  Ci  erk  of  the  House  cf  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)   is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data:  and  page  2  (on  the  back,  of  this  page,    deals  wnh  financial  d.ita. 

PLAcr  AN  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  oi  the     Report"  He\dtn',  Beiow 

"Preliminary"  Report   ("Registration")  :   To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  ietie.-     P     and  All  out  page   1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  Indicate  wlilch  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  l.'i  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  papes  as  may  be  required  The  first  additional  page  ."shouid  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  ■4."  "5."  "6  ■  etc  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  wr.h  instructions  *i:i 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:   19.^ 


REPORT 
PuRSfANT  TO  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


quarter 


1st 


2d   I    3d      4th 


<  Mark  one  square  only 


Note  on  Item  "A". —  (a)  In  General.     This  "Report"  form  may  be 
(i)    "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  lin  Item    B 

"employee"  Is  a  firm   [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations 

filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee". ) 
(ii)    "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  ana 
(b)   Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  shotild  not  att.empt 
(1)   Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  fUe  separate  Reports  anc 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(il)    Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Rept.rts  are 

filed  by  their  employers.  i 


used  by  elther'fin  organization  or  an  individual,  a«  follows- 

the  name,  addnftss.  and  nature  of  business  of  the   'employer"       'If  the 
firm]    partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  svich   firm  m.ay  Join  m 

iswer  to  Item  "B". 

to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 
id   are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely   because   Rep-.-rtf;   are 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Piling: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Rep)o»i  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agent.-;  or  empli  ■.  ees 
who  will  file  RflbortA  for  tbis  Quarter. 


% 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  emplcjyers  exi  ept 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  tihe  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  emiployer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contritaxition  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified:  (b)  if  the  work  Is  done  in  the  ir^tere-st  nf 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  botljipersons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  f,:e<l  each  quarter 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business      If  there  is  no  employer,:  write  "None." 


t^ 


Note  on  Item  "C". —  (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interest^."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  MThe  term  'legislation"  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congtjess,  and  Includes  any  other  mafer  which  may  be  ti.e 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  L^.bb-;:.g 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration!  . 

(ci  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly  Report  at  the  i^nd  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative  Interests  have  terminated, 
place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


D 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  ipeciflc 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills:  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  knowji;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


if 


3  In  the  case  of  those  publications  wh:ct,  t.'ie 
pjerson  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth :  (O)  Description  ibi  quan- 
tity distributed:  ic)  dat<>  of  distribution  di 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  i  if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing  i  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below      Attach  addltlonfll  pages  If  more  space  Is  needed) 


4,  If  this  Is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  If  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  com,pensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  Is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  Item  "C4"  and  fill  cut  item  D  and  E  on"  the  back  of  thi.=  page  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report. < 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted  in  printing] 
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Note  on  Item  "D." — (a)  In  GeneTal.  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  Individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  In  a  campaign  attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  Individual — lor 
Buch  printed  or  duplicated  matter — is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  "contribution'  Includps  a  gift,  subacrlprtlon.  loan,  advance,  or  clep>oelt 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  n»t  l^ally  enforceable,  to  maJte  a  contribution" — 
Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

lb)  If  This  Report  Is  tor  an  Employer — (1)  In  General.  Item  "D"  Is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made.  In  accordance  with  legislative  Interests 

(11)  Receipts  of  Bu.'inc.??  Firms  and  Iridividuals — A  business  firm  i  or  Indlvldual'i  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  resuson  of 
expenditures  which  It  makes  in  attempting  to  Influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  n  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  It  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

liti)  Receipts  of  MvUipn^TKise  Organization^ — .Some  organiz.atlons  do  not  receive  any  furuis  which  are  to  be  exi>ended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
ments, or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  Indicates  the  percentage  of  dues,  ■ 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  rep>ortlng  receipts,  such 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  Is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  However, 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  mr>re  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  cf  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  Ir  This  RrForr  Is  foe  an  Agent  or  Employee — (1)  In  General  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  serTlceB)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it 
will  be  presumed   that  your  employer  Is  to  reimburse  you   for  all   expenditures  which  you  make  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

(11)  Employer  as  Contribtitor  of  $500  or  .Worr— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (In  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc.)  amount* 
to  $500  or  more.  It  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  6,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  hiis  been  g:lven  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D    Receipts    i  iNCLrci.NC   Contribvtions  and   Loans.: 

Fill  In  every  blank.     If  the  answer  U)  any  numbered  item  is     Nr  ne."  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  cumber. 

Receipts  (Other  than  loans  i  Contributors  of  *5CX)  or  more 

1,  I Duesand  assessments  <  ^^°^  ^  ^  ^  through  this  Quarter ) 

2    t Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

8.   t Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  Please  answer  "ves"  or    -no' 

4    $ Receipts   from   sale   of    printed    or   duplicated   matter  i-iease  answer    yes    or     no       

14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

5.  I Received  for  services  (eg.  salary,  fee,  etc  )  loans)   during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  l»S!t 

6    t Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  '5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more : 

Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 

7.  • Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  ye;^  pf^ge.  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  *'Name  and 

8  « Total  from  Jan.    1   throtigh  this  Quarter    (Add   '  G"  Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

and  "7")  period  is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or  E>ecember  31.    Prepare 

Loans  Received  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

"The   term  "contribution'  Includes  a  .   .  .  loan  .   .   ." — Sec.  302ia).  Amount         Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9  • Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  {"P^rriod"  from  Jan    1  through       .     .19 ) 

10.  • ^°T:^!S!^'i^:!r„^Tbu^o\>i'rt?r'''^'"  »'50000     John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg,  New  York.  N.Y. 

1 1 .  t Re^id  to  others  during  this  Quarter  ^^^^_^__  »1,7B5.00    The  Roe  Corporation.  2511  Doe  Bldg,  Chicago,  m. 

12.  $ Expense  money  '  and  Reimbursements  received  tbis  

Quarter  »3, 285.00     Total 


Nor*  ON  ITXM  "K~. —  (o)  In  General.  "The  term  *exp>cndlture'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 
302  (  b  )  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  Ir  This  Report  Is  rom  an  Agejmt  or  Emplotei.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph    (Item  "K  6"  i    and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment   (Item   "E  7"). 

E    Exi'KNDmniKS  (Includinc  Loaks)  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests: 

Fill  in  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


Expenditures  (Other  than  loans) 
1.  t Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2  I Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions    (Other  than  item 

"1") 

3  I Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  I Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution 

cost 

B.   $ OfQce  overhead  (rent.  suppUes,  utilities,  etc.) 

8.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  I Travel,  tood.  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 


8    $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  I KxpexKled  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  ye&r 


11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "» 

and  -10-) 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  .   .  .  loan  .   .  ." — Sec.  302(b), 

12    $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 


15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Aniount."  "Date 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpoee."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Date  or  Dates — ffame  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

7-11:  Roe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

7-15.  8-15,  fr-15:     Britten  &  Blaten,  8127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Washington,  DC. — Public  relatloni 

service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


Amount 
$1,760.00 

$2,400.00 


$4,150.00 
PAOl  S 


Total 
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A.  V.  J.  Adducl,  610  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Aeroapac«  Indvutries  AMOciation  of 
America,  Inc.,  610  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    •3.684.     E.    (9)    •737.31. 

A.  J.  Carson  Adkerson,  976  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  610  Shoreham  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.    (6)    •4,123.76.     E.    (9)    •4,123.75. 


A.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Aaaocla- 
tlon,  801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 
D.   (6)    178,962.42.     E.   (9)    15,40461. 

A.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  8001 
Jenkins  Arcade,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.    (6)    ^2,500.     E.    (9)    •3,059. 

A.  American  Osteopathic  Association    212 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111 


D.    (6)    •807.90.     E.    (9)    •607,90 


II 


A.  Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  Association, 
4650  East-West  Highway,  Bethesda,  Md. 
E.   (9)    •122.40. 


A.  Air  Freight  Forwarders  Association,  802 
Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  American  Paper  &  Pulp  AssociaHon  122 
East  42d  Stieet,  New  York,  N  Y. 

A.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc  20 
E  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC.  and  52  Van- 
derbllt  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    »1,428.60.     E.    (9)    $2,31626 


A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $7,861.34.     E.   (9)    $7,861.34. 


A.  American    Petroleum    Institute,    1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York    N  Y. 
D.    (6)    $11,661.      E.    (9i    $12877. 


A.  American    Pulpwood    Association^    220 
East  42d  Street.  New  York.  NY. 


A.  George    Venable    Allen,     4730    Quebec 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC, 

B.  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  808  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  American  Retail  Federation,   1143   19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D  C  ; 

D,    (6)    $62,309.33       E     (9i    $8.070  92     ' 


A.  Loiils    J.    Allen,    1121    Nashville    Trust 
Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  railroads  in  Tennessee. 


A.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Aaa-xria- 
tlon,  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.    (6)    •1.330.30      E.    (9i    $1,330  30 


A.  Nicholas   E.    Allen    &    Merrill    Armour, 
1001  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America,   Inc.,   128 
East  14th  Street,  Oakland,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    •ge.     E.   (9)    ^74.55. 


A.  W.  L.  Allen,  8605  Cameron  Street,  Silver 
Spring.  Md. 

B.  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union,   8605 
Cameron  Street.  Silver  Spring,  Md. 


A,  American  Steamship  Committer  on 
Conference  Studies,  919  I8th  Street  NW . 
Washington,  DC. 

D,    (6}    $1,202       E     (9)    $2083716.        il 

A.  American  Sugar  Beet  Industry  Policj? 
Committee.  500  Sugar  Building  Denver,  Colo. 


A.  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street, 
Electric  Railway  &  Motor  Coach  Employees 
of  America,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.,  and 
425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    •Sl.OSO.     E.    (9)    $31,050. 

A,  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations. 

E.  (9)    $32,113.84. 


A.  American  Textile  Machinery  -Associa- 
tion. 275  Massachvisetts  Avenue.  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

D.    (6)    $38.16. 

A.  American    Tramp    Shipowner.s    .\s$ocia- 
tion,  Inc.,  11  Broadway,  New  York,  NY, 
D.    (6)    $1,000       E     (9)    $8,303  06 


A.  American    Trucking    Associations, 
1616  P  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $10,290.06      E     i9i    $26,216.02. 


Inc., 


A.  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  425 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $4,670.40.      E.    (9)    $8,347.42. 


A.  AMVETS  (American  Veterans  of  World 
War  II).  1710  Rhode  Island  Avenue.  Vl^ash- 
ington.  DC. 

E.    (9)    $1,831.25 

A.   American   Vocational    Association'.'  Inc 
1010  Vermont  Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 


A.  American     Hospital      Association,      840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 
D.    (6)    $14,994.83.     E.    (9)    $14,994.83. 


A.  American  Warehousemen's  Association. 
Merchandise  Division.  222  West  Adams 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  American    Hotel   Association,    221    West 
57th   Street,   New   York.   NY. 


)«ectlv( 


A.  American    Israel    Public    Affairs    Com- 
mittee, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $811.35.     E.    (9)    $275.76. 


A.  American  Justice  Association,  Defense 
Highway,  Gambrllls,  Md. 

A.  American  Legion  National  Headquar- 
ters, 700  North  Pennsylvania  Street.  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

D.    (6)  $6,921.41.     E.  (9)   $29,092.17. 

A.  American   Life    Convention,   230   North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
D.    (6)    $308.07.      E.    (9)    $11.20. 


A.  America's  Wage  Earners'  Protective 
Conference,  815  15th  Street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  il 

D.   (6)    $1,075      E-   i9i    $1.1,^3  85         !| 

A.  Jerry  L.  Anderson,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DC 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Walter  M  Anderson,  Jr  .  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002 
First  National  Bank  Building.  Montgomery 
Ala. 


D.    (6)    $112.50.      E     (9i    $16678 


I 


A.  American     Medical      Association, 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

E.    (9)    $129,698.48. 


535 


A.  Richard     H.     Anthonv.     122     East     42d 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 

B.  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
States,  Inc. 


A  James  AnUjn,  703  Maryland  Avenue 
NE  ,  Washington,   DC 

B  Keatlnge  Sc  Older.  3325  Wibhlre  Boule- 
vard, Los  Angeles,  Calif 

D     (6)    $200       E     (9)    $6  60 


A    W   B   Ardery.  Washington,  D  C 

B    General  Motors  Corp  ,  3044  West  Grand 

Boulevard,  Detroit   Mich 

A  Area  Employment  Expansion  Commit- 
tee, 1144  Pennsylvania  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D  C 

E     (9)    $795  86 

A  Arkansas  Railroad  Committee  1100 
Boyle  Building.  Little  Rock,  Ark 

B    Class     I     railroads     operating     In     the 

State  oi  Arkansas 

D     i6i    $46  50       E     (9)    •1,027  35. 


A.   Armored  Carrier  Corp  ,  223-17  Northern 
Boulevard,   Bayside,   NY 
E     (9)    $15 


A  J  Sinclair  Armstrong.  45  Wall  Street, 
New  York   N  Y 

B.  United  States  Trust  Co  of  New  York. 
45  Wall  Street    New  York,  NY. 

A  Arnold.  Fortas  it  Porter.  1229  19th 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B  Apache  Tribe  of  the  Mescalero  Reser- 
vation. Mcsculero.  N   Mex 

E     ( 9  I    $3  41 

A  Arnold  Fortas  &  Porter  1229  19th 
Street  NW  ,  Wa.shmgton,  DC 

B.  California  Wine  Institute.  717  M.irket 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif 

D     (6i    $6  500       E     (9)    $772  49 


A.  Arnold  Fortas  k  Porter,  1229  19th 
Street.  WashmgU-m.  DC 

B  Commissioner  of  Baseball,  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)    ^33745 

A.  Arnold.  Fortas  &  Porter,  1229  19th 
Street.  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B.  Howard  F  Knipp  3401  South  Hanover 
Street.  Baltimore    Mel 

E.    (9)    $1  15. 


A.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  Inc  ,  1957  E  Street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton, DC. 


A.  Associated   Third    Class   Mall   Users.    100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

B.  Associated  Third  Clas,s  Mall  Users. 
D.    (6)    •7.652.88      E.    (9)    $7  652  88. 


A.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  Inc.,  185  North  Waba.sh  Avenue. 
Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $375       E     (9)    $375. 


A.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  9^9 
Transportation  Building    Washington,  DC 
D.    (6)    $7,280.80.      E..  (9)    $7  280  80 


A.  Association     of     Ca.sualty     and     Surety 
Companies.  60  John   Street,  New  York,   .N' Y. 
D.    (6)    $2,389.90.      E.    (9)    $2.389  90. 

A    A.s.sociation  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines    418  Mun- 
sey  Building,  Washington,  DC. 


A.   Association    of    Stock    Exchange    Firms. 
120  Broadway,  New  York,  NY. 
E.   (9)    $363  54. 


A    Association    of    Western    Railways,    224 
Union  Station  Building.  Chicago,  111. 
D.    (6)    $15.465  37.      K     (8)    •15,465,37. 


A.  Atlantic  Refining  Co  .  260  S<juth  Broad 
Street,  Phllfulelphia,  Pa. 
E.    (9i    $1  500. 
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A  Richard  W  Averlll,  711  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC 

B  National  Retail  Merchants  AMOclatton. 
1(X)  West  3181  8tre«t,  New  York,  N.T. 

E    i9i    ^21044 


A.  William  J  Bamhard.  428  18  th  Street 
WW..  Washington.  DC 

B  Otrohmeyer  4i  Arpe  Co  ,  1S9  Franklin 
Street.  New  York,  NY. 


A  Hudson  Blerr.  4017  Carew  Tower.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

B  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association, 
Inc    4017  Carew  Tower.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


A  Harry  S  Baei-,  Jr  ,  1115  17th  Street 
NW     Washington.  I)  C 

B  National  Aeroiiautlcal  Services  Aaaocta- 
tiun,  1115  17th  Street  NW .  Washington, 
D  C 

D     (6i    $2,604  17       E     |9)    >42.20. 


A  Charles  B  Bailey.  3r  ,  2035  Soutli 
Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Sta- 
tion Employees 

D     (6)    $1,850       E     (9i    $1753  09. 

A  George  P  BaKer  Soldiers  Field  Post 
Office,  Boston.  Maj» 

B    Transp>ortatian  Association  of  America 

A  Donald  Baldwin  1319  18th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

B  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1319  18th  3treet  NW  .  Washington, 
DC 

D     (6i    $1,000       E     i9»    $10469 

A  JcMeph  H  Ball  90  Brood  Street.  New 
York    N  Y 

B  American  Steamship  Committee  on 
Conference  Studies  919  18th  Street  NW  , 
Washington    DC 

E     (  9  I    $66  28 


A    William  a    Barr,  711    14th   Street   NW 
Washington,  DC 

B,  National  Parking  Association,  Inc  ,  711 
14th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

A  A  Wesley  Barthelmes,  1701  K  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

B  Insurance  Co  of  North  America  and 
Life  Insurance  Co  of  North  America  16O0 
Arch  Street    Philadelphia,  Pa 

D    lOi    M43,90      I    (9)    130.60 

A    William   B    Barton     1615  H   Street  NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 


A  Bigham  Englar,  Jones  &  Houston,  99 
J  <hn  Street  New  York  NY  ,  and  839  Shorc- 
h.im  Building  Washington.  D  C 

B  American  Institute  of  Marine  Under- 
writers, Asfoclatlon  of  Marine  Underwriters 
of  the  US  .  American  Cargo  War  Risk  Re- 
insurance Exchange,  and  American  Hull 
Insurance 

E     i9i    •13923 


A  Robert  J  Bird  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington   D  C 

B  Hilton  Hotels  Corporation.  720  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 


A  Laurie  C  Battle,  918  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D  C 

B    National  Association  of  Manufacturers 

A  John  V  Beamer,  625  Valley  Brook  Lane, 
Wabash,  Ind 

B  Pine  Hardwoods  Association,  666  North 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111 

D     (6)    $600      K.    (9)    $348.82 


A  John  H  Blvms,  1271  Avenue  of  the 
Americas   New  York.  N  Y. 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  NY 

D     i6i    $605       E     (9)    »308.62 


A    James    C     Black     1625    K    Street    NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B    Republic    Steel    Corp  .   Republic   Build- 
ing. Cleveland,  Ohio 

D     i6i    $600       E     i9i    »500. 


A    James  D   Bearden.  400  First  Street  NW 
W.xshlngton.  D  C 

B    Brotherhood    of    Railway    &    Steamship 
Clerks.  1015  Vine  Street    Clncinnat..  Ohio. 

D    (6)    •364.58 


A.  Richaj-d  W  Blake,  1113  10th  Avenue, 
Greeley.  Colo 

B  National  Beet  Growers  Federation.  1113 
10th  A\enue   Greelev.  Colo 


A    J    H    Ballew    Nashville    Tenn 
B    Southern      States     Industrial      Council 
Nashville,   Tenn 
D     I  6  I    $2  400 

A    Arthur  R  B.^rnett   1200  18th  Street  NW 
Washington    D  C 

B  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies 1200  18th  Street  NW  Washington 
D  C 

D     1 6)    $1,425      E     (9 1    $459  58 

A  William  J  Barnhard  425  13th  Street 
NW  .  Washington    DC 

B    American     Chamber    of    Commerce    fi>r 

TradP    with    Italy      Inr       U)5    H'.idson    Street 
New  York    N  Y 

A  William  J  Barnhard  425  13th  Street 
NW    Washington.  DC 

B  American  Importers  of  Brass  i-  Copper 
Mill  Products.  Inc  SOI  Fifth  Avenue  New 
York    N  Y 

A  William  J  Barnhard  425  13Ui  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

B  Imported  Nut  Section  of  the  Association 
of  FfKXl  Distributors  Inc  100  Hudson  Street 
New  York,  N  Y 

A  William  J  Barnhard.  425  13lh  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C. 

B  Madden  Corporations,  9  Rockefeller 
PiazH    New  York,  N  Y 

A  William  J  Barnhard,  425  13th  Street 
NW    Washington.  D  C 

B  Office  Machinery  Group  of  the  National 
CiuncU  of  .American  Imp^ort^rs,  Inc.  Ill 
P^fTh  Avenue   New  York   NY 


A  James  F  Bell,  1001  Connecticut  .Avenue 
NW      Wa.-thlngton     DC 

B  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
Strite  Bank5  Munsev  Building,  Washington. 
DC 

D     1 6     $500      E     1 9)    $8  91. 


A  William  Rhea  Blake,  1918  North  Park- 
w.iy.  Memphis.  Tenn 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Post   Omce  Box  9905,  Memphis.  Tenn, 


A     Mrs     Rachel   S     Bell     1025   Connecticut 

.*.'. -nue  NW  .  Wathington    D  C 

B  Legislative  Committee  uf  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy  Inc  ,  1026  Con- 
necticut  Avenue  NW     Washington,  DC 


A  WiiUam  Blum  Jr  1741  K  Street  N'W  . 
Washington.  DC 

B  Committee  fjr  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  149  Broadway.  New  York, 
N  Y 

D       6>    $332  50       E     .9  1    »24.86. 


A    Ernest  H    Benson    400  First  Street  NW  , 
Wa.shlnpton    D  C 

B    Brotherhood    of    Man.  lenance    of    Way 

Employee?    12050  W..>d*:'.rcl  .*.•  enue   Detroit. 
Mich 

D     i6'    $4  500 


A  Fred  F  Bockmon,  704  Title  and  Trust 
Building.  Phoenix,  Ariz 

B  S'-iuthern  Pacific  Co  65  Market  Street. 
San  FYancisco  Calif  and  the  Atchison. 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway,  121  East  Sixth 
Street   L<..s  Angeles   Calif 

D     i6i    $250      E     (9)   »645.90 


A  Bergson  &•  Borkland  918  16th  Street 
NW     Washingtot.    D  C 

B  Freeport  Sulphur  Co  .  161  East  42d 
Street    Now  York   N  Y 


A  Fleming  Bomar  306  Southern  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

B  American  Automobile  Association  1712 
G  Street  NW     Washington,  DC 


K  William  J  Barnhard  425  13th  Street 
NW     Washington    DC 

B  Office  Machinery  Oroup  of  the  National 
Covincli  of  American  Importers.  Inc.,  Ill 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N  Y 

A  William  J  Bamhard.  425  13th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

B    Olive   OH    Association   of   America.   Inc  , 

51    Chambers  Street    New  York.  NY. 


A  Char!e.«  A  Betts.  1420  New  York  Ave- 
nue, Washington   DC 

B  American  Can  Co  100  Park  Avenue 
New  York.  N  Y 

E     i9:    $19.20 

A  Charles  C  Be\is.  Jr  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW     Wa.shinpton.  D  C 

B  Ass<K:iniion  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters  Inc  17?5  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
in  ptui;   DC 

A  Andrew  J  Biemiiler  815  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gre&.s  of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  16th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

D     i6i    $4,290       E     (9 1    $467  40. 


A    Joseph   L    Borda    918    16th   Street   NW.. 

Washington.  D  C 

B    Natlo".al   A.ss.>ciation  of  Manufacturers. 


A     Lyle   H     Boren.  Seminole.  Okla. 
B,  The   Association    of    Western    Railways. 
224  Union  Station  Building.  Chicago,  111. 
D.    i6,    $345  18      E     (8)    $150 


A  Robert  T  Borth.  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  General  Electric  Co  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue  New  York.  N  Y 

D     i6i    S375        E      i9i    $254  71 


A  Walter  J  Bierwagen  900  F  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC 

B.  Division  689.  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street,  Electric  Railway  k  Motor  Coach 
Employees  of  America.  900  F  Street  NW  . 
Washington   D  C 


A    G     Stewart    Boswell     1200    18th    Street 

NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D     i6      *637  50       E     (9i    $16  40 

A.  Charles    M     Beyer,    2517    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW    Washington.  D.C. 

B    Reserve     Officers     Association     of     the 

Unit*<i  States.  2517  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Wa.-ihir.Eton    D  C. 
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A.  George  L.  Brady,  45  Monad  nock  Road. 
Newton,  MasB. 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co.,  Lios  Angeles,  Calif. 
D.   (6)    $4,000.     £.   (9)    M62. 


A.  Joseph  E.  Brady.  2347  Vine  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B.  International  Union  ol  United  Brewery, 
Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink  &  Diatlllery  Work- 
ers of  America,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 


A.  Lyman  !>.  Bryan.  2000  K  Street  KW^ 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Aooerican  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  270  Madison  Avenue.  New  Turk, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $100.    E.    (0)  »32.43. 


II 


A.  Carl   C.    Cajnpbell,   502   Ring    B\iUding, 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Naiional    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Post  Omoe  Box  8005.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D,    (6)    1180. 


A.  Frank  P.  Brennan,  Avoca,  Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Power  &   Light  Co.,   Hqr  Moines, 
Iowa. 

A.  W.  Kenneth  Brew,  122  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American    Paper    &    Pulp    Association, 
122  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  George  S.  Buck.  Jr^  Post  Office  Box  &905, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    .\metlca. 
Post  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis,  Teun. 

D.   (6)  $96.    E.    (9)  $640.  i 

A.  Henry  H.  Buckman,  54  Backman  Build- 
ing, Jacksonville,  Fla. 

B.  Florida     InjaJid     Navigation      Distrk', 
Citizens  Bank  Building,  Bunnell,  Fl.i. 

D.  (6)  $1,350.    £.  (9;  $39.91. 


A.  John  T  Carlton,  and  M.  H.  Manchester, 
2517  Connernc\:t  Avenue  NW,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Reserve  Offlccrs  Aasociatlcn  of  the 
United  States,  2517  Connpctlcut  Avenue  VW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Braxton  B  C.irr.  1023  Cc>nn'-ctlcut  .Ave- 
nue, W.t.shlngton.  D  C 

l\.  The  Anierlciiu  W.itcrwhys  Operators. 
Inc.,  1025  Cuuuectlcut  Avenue.  Wj^hlngtou, 
DC. 

D     (6)    fl,3L»0.     E     i'ti)    $2:0.74. 


A.  Homer  L.  Brlnkley,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Council   of   Parmer    Coopera- 
tives,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $6,249,96.     E.    (9)    $290.45. 


A.  Henry  H.  Buckman.  54  Buckman  Buiid- 
ine,  Jacksonville,  Fla 

B.  Florida  Ship  Canal  Navigation  Dis- 
trict, 720  Florida  Title  Building,  JackEon- 
vllle,  Fla. 

D.    (6)    $1,350.     E.    {9j    $39.91. 


A.  Florence    I.    Broadwell,    1729    G    Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
ployees, 1729  G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,432.73. 


A.  W.    S.    Bromley,    220    East    42d    Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American     Pulpwood    Association.    220 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  George  J.  Burger,  250  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y  .  and  740  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service.  250 
West  57th  Street.  New  York.  NY.  and  Na- 
tional Federation  Independerit  Bu.'sine.'g,  740 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Wayne    L.    Bromley,    1000    16th    Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Coal  Policy   Conference,   Inc., 
Solar  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,500. 


A.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association.  Post  Office  Box  860,  Lexington, 
Ky. 

D.    (6)    $13,146.80.     E.    (9i    $290.53.       | 


A.  Milton  E.  Brooding,  215  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  California  Packing  Corp.,  215  Fremont 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $1,500. 


A.  Maurice  G.   Buriislde    1201    16lh  Street 
NW..  WashingtOJi.  D.C. 

B.  Division  of  Federal  Relations,  NEA,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC 

D.    (6,1    $2,575.     E.    i9i    $215  29. 


A.  Robert  S.  Carr.  1220  Peiiiisylvan:a 
Building,  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Hiram  Waiker  ii  S«jns.  Inc  .  8325  JcfTer- 

son  Avc'^.ue,  Detrult.  Mich 

A  Henderson  H  Carv>n.  600  First  Na- 
tioniU  B<uik  Building  CiUiton.  Ohio,  and  744 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington  DC. 

B.  Hope  Natural  Gas  Co..  445  We.st  Ma.n 
Street.  Clarksbiu-g.  W.  Va. 

D.    (6)    $2  000       E     (9)    $737. 

A.  Alb<>rt  K  Carter.  Mayflower  Houl. 
Washington,  DC 

B.  Pacific  Gas  tc   ElecUic   Co..  245  Market 

Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif 

D.  (6)    $4,500       E     i9i    »1.037  10. 

A.  Clarence  B  Carter,  Pi*t  Offlce  Boat  768, 
New  Haven,  Conn 

B  Railroad  Pension  Conference,  Poet  Office 
Box  798,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

E.  (9)    $5  70. 


A.  David  Burpee.  Fordhook  Farms,  DcAles- 

to'7.-n.  Pa. 


A.  Derek  Brooks,  1023  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Natloucil   Retail   Furniture  Association, 
666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.    (9)    $733.58. 


A.  Robert  M.  Burr.  105  Ma:isfleld  Avenue. 
Darlen,  Conn. 

B.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  .As- 
sociation, 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  , 

D.    (6)    $729.64.     K.    (9)    $366  70  | 


A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Sta- 
tion Employees,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $6,443.09.     E.    (9)   $6,443.09. 


A.  J.    Olney    Brott,    730    15th    Street    NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association. 
D.    (6)  $625.    E.    (9)  $54.50. 


A.  Bryant  C.  Brown,  425  13th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance. 


A.  J.    D.     Brown,    919     18th     Street    NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American     Public     Power     Association, 
919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)  $125. 


A.  Brown    &    Lund,    1625    I    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  &  Foreign  Power  Co.,  Inc.,  100 
Church  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $500.    K.    (9)  $31.23. 


A.  Orrin  A.  Burrows,  1200  15th  Street iNW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherluod  of  Electrical 
Workers,  1200  15th  Street  NW  .  Washington. 
DC.  ,, 

D.    (6)    $3,874.98.  I 

A.  Hollls  W.  Burt,  1212  Munsey  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1212  Munsey  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  .. 

D.    (6)    $47.50.  I 

A.  George  P  Byrne.  Jr  .  53  Park  Place.  New 
York,  NY. 

B.  X5a.  Wood  Screw  Service  Bureau.  53 
Park  Place,  New  York,  NY.  j 

A.  C.  G.  Caffrey,  1145  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Cotton  ktanufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

D.    (6)    $76020.     E.    (9)    $106. 


A  Francis  R  Cawley.  1101  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Wast'iington.  D.C. 

B.  Magassii.e  Publishers  AsBOCiatir>n,  Inc., 
444  Madi.son  Avci.iie    New  York    N  Y. 

D     (6)    $1,520       E     i9>    $445.37 

A.  J  i8iic«>  M  Chambers,  2521  Connecticut 
.Avenue  NW  ,  W.i.-lv.ngton.  DC. 

B  Greg-Gary  Curp  .  7  Park  Arenue.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $7,500 

A.  Chapman,  Wolfaohn  A:  Frtedman,  425 
13th  Street  NW    W.i.slungton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Taxlcab  Assodatioa,  Inr  , 
4416  North   California   .\venue,  Chicago,   HI. 

D.    (6)    $750. 

A  Chapman,  Wolfaohn  &  Friedman.  425 
13-.h  .s-rett  NW     W.t.shlngton,  DC 

B  Camara  Mtnera  de  Mexico,  Gante  15, 
Mexi<v>  D  F  Mexico 

A.  Chapman,  Wolfsohn  <t  Friednuui  425 
13th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Camara  Naclonai  De  La  Industria  Pes- 
quera.  Manuel  Maria  Contrcras  No.  133,  Mex- 
!(..),  D   F    Mrxlco. 

D.   (6)    $3,000. 


A.  Brown    &    Lund,    1625    I    Street    NW., 
Washingn^n,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electrical  Cos., 
Btng  BulkUng.  Wuhington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,500.    E.   (9)  $1,535.03. 


A.  Gordon  L.  Calrert,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  425  13th  Street  NW  .  WaahlngUn, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $484.90. 


A  Chapman.  WoUsohu  &  Priodman.  425 
13th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B  Hawaiian  B<3UiiucaJ  Gardens  Rjunda- 
ti'ju.  Inc  ,  1527  Keeaumoku  Street,  Honolulu. 
Uawau. 

D.    (6)    $1,000. 

A  Chapnuin.  Wolfsohn  k.  Friedman.  426 
13th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Union  Naci  mal  De  Productores  De  Azu- 
car.  6  A.  De  C  V.  Balderas  No.  86.  Primer 
Pi.vi,  Mex;cn  D  F  Mexico. 

D    (6)    $e.750.     E.   (0)    $95843. 
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A.  Chapman,    Wolfsohn    Ac    Friedman,    425 
13th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 
B    West   Marin    < Calif.)    Property   Owners 

Asstxrlatlon,   9«0   Fifth   Avenue.   San   Rafael. 

C.illf 

D     16)    $700      E     i9l    $141  19 


B.    American   Tramp   Shipowners  Associa- 
tion. Inc  ,  11  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  >6)  $2,500.    E    (9)  $158  70. 


.K    Charitable      Contributors      Association. 
KJO  Old  York  Road    Jenklntown,  Pa. 
E     i9)    $1.31026 


A    Tlie    Christian    Amendment   Movement 
804  Penn  Avenue.  Pittsburgh.  Pa 
D     (6)    $1.276  55       E     (9)    $3.374  42 


A.  Coles  it.  Goertner,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Owners, 
Inc..  1411  K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D     16)    $1,000      E     |B)    $204.56. 

A      Colorado     Railroad     Association      845 
Eqvutable   Building,   Denver    Colo 
E     (9  I    $1,263  36 


A.  Cltiaens    Committee    on    Natural     Re- 
sources. 

D     (6)    $6.708  50       E     i9i    $5.527  53 


A     Ccmmitiee   f  )r   Collectue   Security.    18 
EiLSt  60th  Street    New  York.  N  Y. 
D     16)    $160       E     i9i    $234  64 


A    Citizens   Foreign    Aid    Conunitiee.    1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 


A  Charles  Patrick  Clark,  500  World  Center 
Building.  918  16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC 

B  Rapaport  it  Son  ,  Inc  .  Central  Street. 
Post  Offlce  Box  169,  Windsor    Conn 

A    Earl    W     Clark.    132    Third    Street,    SE 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
•ee    132  Third  Street.  SE  ,  Washington.  DC 

D    (6)    $900      E     (9)    $92BS. 


A    Committee  on  Cooperative  Advertising. 
570  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 
D     (6i    »709.57       E     i9i    $709  57 

K    Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing     149   Broadway    New  York.  NY. 
E     i9<    »441836 

A    Committee    To   Support    U  S     Congress. 
Pi>sl  Ofnce  Box  74    Old  Bridge    N  J. 
D     161    $5      E     i9i    $2  88 


K     R     T     Compton.    918    16th    Street    NW 
Washington    D  C 

B    National  Ass-viation  of  Mai.uf.icturers 


A     Robert    M     Clark.    1710    H    Street    NW 
Washington    D  C 

B    The  Atchison    T.»pekH  A.  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way ,    80    East    Jackson    B<.)u;evard     Chicago 

m. 

A     Classroom    Periodical    Publishers    .\ssm- 
ciation,  38  West  Fifth  Street    Davt<jn.  Ohio 


A  Clay  P^>e  Indu.-^iry  DepletKm  Commit- 
tee. 1011  Woodward  Building.  Washlneton 
DC 

D     161    $6.234  74 

A  Washington  I  Cleveland  1712  G  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B  D  C  Division  American  Automobile 
Association,  1712  G  Street  NW  ,  Washington. 
DC 

A    Joseph    Coakley     815    16th    Street    NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Building  Ser\ice  Employees  Interna- 
tional Union.  155  Nurth  Waoker  Drive,  Chi- 
cago. Ill 

D     (6)    $3,000 

.\  Junius  E  Cobeun.  8r  109  East  Windsor 
.^\enue.  Alexandria.  Va 

B  brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steamship 
Clerk*,  Freight  H.iiidlers  Express  &  Station 
Employees 

D     (61    •1.250 


A  Julian  D  Conover,  Ring  Building 
Wa.shington.   D  C 

B  American  Mining  Congres.'.  Ring  B.uid- 
i:.k:    Wa-shlngton    D  C 

D    161   $1,000      E.  (9)  $4.30. 

A  Or\a!  R  C<.x>k  610  Shortiuini  Building. 
Wnshington     DC 

B  Aerospace  Industries  .Association  of 
America.  Inc  610  Shoreham  Building.  Wash- 
ington   DC 

-A    Edward   Cooper 

B    Motion  Picture  .A.sh. >ciHtion  of  America. 
Inc..   1600  I  Street   NW     Washington,  DC. 
E     i9i    $22 

A  Mitchell  J  Cociper  1631  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D  C 

B  Manufacturers  Association  of  Puerto 
Rico    San  Juan    P  R 

D     (6 1    »1.500 


K  K  C  Cocke  821  Oravier  Street.  New 
Orleans    La 

B  American  .'*team»hip  Committee  on 
Conference  Studies.  91i*  18th  Street.  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

E     (9)    $539  97 

A  Clarence  F  Cockrell.  501  Patrick  Street 
Portsmouth.  Va. 

B  Active-Retired  Lighthouse  Service  Em- 
ployees Association.  South  Portland.   Maine. 

D     (6)    $60       E     1 9)    $105  56 


A    Ben    C     Corlef     730    15th    Street    NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B    American  Bankers   Association     12   East 
36th  Street    New  York.  NY 

D     (6)    $1,250       E     (9)    $882.34. 

A    Edward   J    Coughlin    900  F  Street   NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B     .American  Federation  of  Technical  Engi- 
neer? 

D     i6      »195      E     (9.    $20 


A  Covington  k.  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Can  Co  .  100  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY, 

A  Covington  k.  Burling  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Axe-Templeton  Growth  Fund  of  Can- 
ada. Ltd  .  120  East  Roxborough  Street,  East 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  et  al 

E     i9i    $1522 


A  Council  of  Mechanical  Specialty  Con- 
tracting Industne.«;  Inc  .  610  Ring  Building. 
Washington    D  C 


A  Donald  M  Counihan  lOOO  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  DC 

B,  American  Corn  Millers'  Federation  1000 
Connecticut   Avenue,  Washington.   DC 


A  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington,  D.C 

B  Committee  on  Joint  Resolution  1955 
Legislature.  Post  Office  Box  3170,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii 


A  Covington  k.  Burling,  701  Union  TYust 
Building,  Washington,  DC 

B  Copper  &  Brass  Research  Association, 
420   Lexington   Avenue,  New   York.   NY 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B  The  Cuban-American  Sugar  Co  347 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 

E.  (9)   $21.09. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701   Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  International     Minerals    h     Chemical 
Corp..  Old  Orchard  Road.  Skokie,  111. 

E    (9)   $65.21. 


A  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building    Wajshington.  DC. 

B  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation. 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington D  C 


A  Mrs  Warren  E  Cox.  2808  South  Ives 
Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 
111 

E     (9 1    $14  49. 


A  William  A  Cromartie  1  North  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago.  Ill 

B  The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co,  149 
Broadway,  New  York.  NY. 

E     (9)    $265  24 


A    H    C    Crotty    12050  Woodward  Avenue, 

Detroit    Mich 

A  Leo  J  Crowley,  840  Equitable  Building. 
Denver.  Colo 

B  Colorado  Railroad  Association.  845  Equi- 
table Building.  Denver,  Colo 

D    (61  $1.26336      E    (9)   $1.26336. 


A    C    B    Culpepper.  Post  Offlce  Box   1736, 

Atlanta.  Ga 

B      National     Conference     on     Non-Profit 
Shipping  Associations.  Inc 


A  John  Curran.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.    Washington,  D.C. 

D    (6)    $3,315      E     (9)    $693. 


A    Edwin    S     Cohen     26    Bn>adway.    New 
York.  NY 

B.  National     Association     of     Investment 
Companies.  61   Broadway.  New  York.  N  Y 
D    (6)    $2,000      E     (9)    $371  12 


A  Donald  M  Counihan.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  DC 

B  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation   38  West  Fifth  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


A.  Bryce  Curry,  18th  and  M  Streets  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

B  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations. 18th  and  M  Streets  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC 

D     (6)    $500 


A.    Coles    &    Goertner.     1000    Connecticut 
Avenue   NW  .   Washington,    DC. 


A  Edsell  Lee  Couplin.  441  Elast  Jefferson 
Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich 

B.  Michigan  Hospital  Service  441  East  Jef- 
ferson Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich. 

D.    (61    $1,500 


A.  Bernard  Cushman,  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street, 
Electric  Railway  &  Motor  Coach  Employes 
of  America,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washington    DC. 
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A.  Jolm  R.  DAitcm,   1508  Merchants  Bank 
Building,  Indianapolis,  lad. 

B.  Aseociatad    Railways    ol    Indiana.    1508 
Merchants  Bank  Building,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


A.  D.  C.  Daniel.  1627  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion. 1627  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  John    C.    Datt,    425    13th    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation. 
2300  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6j    $712,50.     E.   (9)    $26.05. 


A.  Joffre    C.    David,    4401    East    Colonial 
Drive.  Orlando,  Fla. 

B.  Florida     Fruit     &     Vegetable     Associa- 
tion, 4401  East  Colonial  Drive,  Orlando,  Fla. 

D.    {&)    $277.75.      E.   (9)    $229.35. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  North  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  Sears,      Roebuck     &      Co.,     925      South 
Homan  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

E.    (9)    $440.56. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  One  North  La  Salle 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  The  Singer  Mantiraeturing  Co..  149 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.T. 

E.   (9)    $365.34. 

A.  Lowell  Davis,  601  Ross  Avenxie,  Mart. 
Tex. 

D.    (6)    $80.50.     Z.   (9)    $80.50. 

A.  Dofiaid  8.  Dewaon.  731  Washington 
Building,  Wachit^ton.  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. 813  Washington  Ruildlng.  Washington. 
DC. 


A.  Don&id     S.    Dawwm,    731     Washington 
Building.  Wacbincton.  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp..  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 


A  Don»Wi  S.  Dawson,  731  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  36th  and  M 
Streets  NW.,  Washington,  U.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,000. 


A.  Donaid    S.    Dawson.    731     Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hilton  Hotels  Corp.,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Riddeil,  731 
Washingtoa  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Associatioa  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6>    $2,000.      £.    (9j    $88.26. 


A.  Dawson,  Griffin.  Pickens  Si  Riddeil,  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. 831  Washington  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  it  Riddeil,  731 
Washington  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.  Flruuticial  Corp.,  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Dawson,  Griffin.  Pickens  &  Riddeil.  731 
Wa&hlngtckn  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Equitable  LO/e  Insurance  Co.,  3900  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Riddeil,  731 
Washington  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Laundry-Dry  Cleaning  Association  of 
District  of  Columbia.  2400  l€th  Street  NW., 
Wasliiiigtoii.  U.C. 


A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  RlddeU,  731 
Washington  Building.  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Variable    Annuity    Life    Insurance    Co  . 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 


A.  Michael    B.   Deane,    1411    K    Street   NA^'  . 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Finance  Conference.  Inc.,  1411 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.    (6)    $2,000.      E.    (9)    $56199 


A.  Michael  B.  Dcane,  1411  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC, 

B,  Comision  de  Defensa  del  Azucar  j  For- 
mento  de  la  Cana.  1825  Connecticut  .%venue 
NW,.  Washington,  DC, 

D.    (6)    $5,500       E     (9)    $,315  28 


A.  Tony  T.  Dechant 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Coopera- 
tive Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver.  Colo,,  and  1404  New  Yurk  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D  C 

A,  Frank  L  Derails.  1625  K  Street  N^^■  . 
Washington,  DC, 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  America.';,  New  Turk.  K  Y. 

D,    (6)    $1,625,      E     (9i     $398  49 


A.  Mary  S  Deuel,  3026  Cambridge  Place 
NW.,  Washington,  D,C. 

B.  Washington  Home  Rttle  Comrnittee. 
Inc.,  924   14th  Street   NW..   Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,102.50.  11 

A  Joe  T.  Dickersor,,  1625  K  Street  NW . 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mid-Continent  Ol!  &  Ga.s  Association, 
300  Tulsa  Building.  Tulsa,  Oklu.  , 

D    <«>    $175.     E.    <9)    $15.  I 

A.  Cecil  B.  Dickson.  1523  L  Street  NW  . 
Wnshlngton,  DC 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  .Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6i    $1,125,      E.    i9i    $156,07. 


A.  Timothy  V.  A    Dillon.  1001    15th  fcireet 

NW,,  Washington,  DC, 

B,  Sacramento     Yolo     Port     District.     705 
Oaiifornia  Fruit  Building.  Sacramento,  Calif, 

D,    (6)    $2,73625,      E     i9)    $11123.       m 


A.  Timothy  V,  A    Dllloa.  1001   15th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC, 

B.  Thurman      &      Wright,      1229      Latham 
Square  Building.  Oakland.  Calif, 


A  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  Westlands  Water  District,  Post  Office 
Box  4006,  Fresno,  Calif, 

D.  (6)    $1,973.20.      E     (9i    $173,20.      .1 

A.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  5555  Ridge 
Avenue.  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 

E.  (9)  $1,750.  11 

A.   Disabled    Officers    Association,     1^12    K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
E.   (9)  $3,750. 


A.  District  Lodge  No  44.  International 
Associatioa  ol  Machinists.  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $22,290.37.     E.   (9)   $16,926.31. 

A.  Division  689.  Amalgamated  Association 
ot  Street,  Electric  Railway  k.  Motor  Coach 
Employes  of  America,  800  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  I>.C.  il 

A.  Division  of  Federal  RehUion.s.  National 
Education  Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

2.   (9>  $20,602.57. 


A.  Robert  C,  Dolan,  1200  18th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D  C 

B  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, laOO  18th  Street  NW  ,  Washington. 
DC. 

D,    (6)   $750,     E     (9;   $350  28, 


.K.  Anthony  P  Donadlo,  2  Nu::h  Charles 
Street,  Baltlmijre,  Md. 

B  Tlie  Baltimore  *:  Ohio  Railroad  Co, 
2  North  Charles  Street.  Baltimore,  Md, 

E,    (9)  $123 

A.  Paul  R  M  Donelan  1523  L  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC 

B,  Amencin  Mecllrnl  .A.ss(Xl.ttl.jn.  5.15 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)   $441, 


.K    J.inie.s  I.    Donnelly,  200  South  Michigan 
.Avenue   Chlca^   111 

B    Illinois  MRniifarturpT*'  Aiwiociatlon    300 

South  Michigan  A\enue,  Chicago,  111, 
T     <ei   %f>51  52 

.\     Don  .gh'ae     Ragan    A:    M.ison,   239    Wyatt 
Building,  Washington    DC 

B    Ciiifomla    Shipping    C<)      320    Market 

Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif 

D     i«\    tl  50O       E      <0i    •!  735  78 

A    DotioKhue    Ragan  A  Mason.  239   Wyatt 
BiiUUing    Washington    DC 

B    Se.i-L.ii.d  SerTlcp    li.c  .   Post  OflSce  Bex 

1050,  .Newark    N  J 

D     (6)    $O()0       E     i'j,    >424  83. 


A  Dotioehue  Ha4^an  $:  Mason.  239  Wyatt 
Building.  Washington.  D.C 

B  Sealram  Lines.  Inc.  595  River  Road. 
Edgewater    N  J 

D     (6)   9900       E    (9  I   »424  84 


A  J  Dewey  Dorsett,  60  John  Street.  New 
York    NY 

D     (6)    $137.50 

A  J.i.'sper  N  Dors«-y,  1730  K  Street  NW  . 
W.ishmgton.  D  C, 

B.  Southern  Bell  Telfptione  k.  Telegraph 
Co  ,  Hurt  Building  Atlantii,  Oa. 

D     (6t    $785  50 

A,  C.  L  Dorson,  900  F  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B,  Retirement    PederaUon    of    ClvU    Serv- 

ire    Employees    of   the    U  .S    Oovemment.   900 
P  Street  NW     Wa»hln(fton  D.C 

D,    (61    »2.036  01.      E     (9  i    $237  67. 

A,  Fred    H     Dressier.   Poet   Office   Bo«    18fl, 

GardnervUle.  Nev 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion   8(ii  E.'ist  17th  Avenue,  DenTer.  Colo. 


A.  Ben  I>uBols. 

B,  Independent  Bankers  AsscKlation.  Sauk 
Centre.  Minn. 


A   Evelyn    Dubrow      1710    Broadway,    New 

York    NY 

B  International  Ladies'  Garment  Work- 
ers' Union.  1710  Brr>adway.  New  York,  N.T. 

D.    (6i    $2,160       E     (91    $58939. 

A.  Stephen  M  Du  Brul.  11-134  General 
Motors  Building.  Detroit,  Mich. 

B  General  Motors  Corp  ,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich. 


A.  Read    P    Dunn.    Jr..    1200    18th    Street 
NW  ,  Wa.shii.gt(:n.   DC 

B.  National    Cotton    Coimcll    ot    America, 
Poet  Office  Box  9905.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $108. 


A.   William   E.    Dunn,    1957  £  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 
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B  The  A-^sociated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  Inc.,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

A  Henry  I  Dworshak.  1102  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

B  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D  C 

D    (6)   $675,     E    (9)   $13  95, 


.A    Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc. 
740    nth    Street    NW..   Washington.    DC, 
D.  (6)   $117.24,     E,  (8)  $57,55, 


A  Herman  Edelsberg.  1640  Rhoce  Island 
Avenue  NW,.  Washington,  DC, 

B.  An  tl -Defamation  League  of  B'nal  Brith. 
615    Madison    Avenue.    New    York,    NY. 

D    |6)   $140.     E,   (0)   $15. 


A   J    C   B  Khringhaus.  Jr  .  RiUelgh.  N  C 
B     North    Carolina    Railroad    Association, 
Box  2635.  R&lelgh.  N  C 

D    (6)   $2376,02      E    (9)    $47321. 


A  James  B  Elirllch,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,,  Washington.  DC 

B  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D  C 

D    (61   $516  25      E    <9»  $75  30 


A  John  Doyle  Elliott,  808  North  Capitol 
Street.  Washington,  D  C. 

B  Townsend  Plan,  Inc  808  North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D  C, 

D    (6)    $1,092 

A  John  M  Elliott.  5025  Wiscon.'^ln  Avenue 
NW  ,  Wftshlngton.  D  C 

B  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street. 
Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Conch  Employes 
of  America.  B025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D  C, 


A  Warren  O  Klllott.  1701  K  Street  NW . 
Washington.  D  C 

B,  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D,  (6)  $130     E    (9)  $6,91, 


A  Clyde  T  Ellis.  20O0  Florida  Avenue  NW,. 
Washington.  D  C 

B,  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
s.^latlon.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW,,  Wash- 
ington. D  C, 


A,  Otis  H  Ellis,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC, 

B  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW,.  Washington,  DC. 

D     (6i    $15,000. 


A    Perry    R,    Ellsworth,    1145    19th    Street 

NW  ,  Washlngt.-n,  D  C 

B.  Milk  Industry  Foundation,  1145  19th 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D,    (6)    $50,      E     (9)    $20.25, 

A  John  H  Else,  302  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC 

B.  National  Retail  Lumber  Dealers  Associ- 
ation,  302  Ring  Building,   Washington,  DC. 

D     (6)    $4,050       E     (9)    $290  48. 

A.  Ely,  Duncan  &  Bennett.  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington.  DC, 

B,  American  Public  Power  Association.  919 
18th   Street   NW..  Washington,   DC. 

D     (6)    $2,100 


A  Ely,  Duncan  &  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  DC, 

B,  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Loe  Angeles,  207  South  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D,    (6)    $2,400. 


A    Ely.    Duncan    &    Bennett,    1200    Tower 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 


B    East    Bay    Municipal    Utility    District, 
2130  Adeline   Street.  Oakland.  CalU. 

D,    (6)    $2,100. 


A.  Ely,  Duncan  &  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  DC 

B    Imperial  Irrigation  District.  El  Centro. 

Calif 

D     (6i    $2,100       E,    (9t    $78,14. 

A  Ely.  Duncan  it  Bennett.  1200  Tower 
Building.  Washington,  DC 

B  Palo  Verde  Irrigation  District.  Blythe. 
Calif, 


A.  Ely.  IXincan  &  Bennett,  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B,  Six  Agency  Committee  and  Colorado 
River  Board  of  California,  909  South  Broad- 
way, Lios  Angeles.  Calif. 

D,    (6)    $6,242,50,     E.    (9)    $27.20. 

A  Myles  W,  English,  966  National  Press 
Building    Washington.   DC 

B,  National  Highway  Users  Conference. 
Inc  ,  966  Natlo::n:  Press  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC 

A  Grover  W  Ensley.  535  Lincoln  Build- 
ing. 60  East   42d   Street     New   York,  N  Y, 

B  National  -Association  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Bank?  60  E.v«t  42d  Street.  New  York, 
NY 

D     (6)    $100       E     (9i    $110. 


A  La»Tence  E  Elrnst.  301  East  Capitol 
Street.  Washington.  DC. 

B    National   Star  Route   Mall   Carriers  As- 

s<x-iatlon,    301     Ea.^t    Cap:t<.il    Street.    Wash- 
ington.   DC 
E.    i9i   $22.50 

A  Frank  C  Erwln,  Jr  .  918  Brown  Bulld- 
Inp.  Austin    Tex 

B  Structural  Clay  Products  Industry  De- 
pletion Committee.  1032  Shoreham  Build- 
ing.   Washington.    DC 

E     (9)    $1,50646 


A  John  D  Fagan.  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE  .  Washington.  DC 

B  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States 

D.    (6)    $1,750.     E     (9l    $18. 


A    Joseph   C     Pagan.    1615    H    Street   NW  , 

Washington.  D  C 

B    Chamber    of    Commerce    of    the    United 
States. 


A.  Family    Tax    Association,    2110    Olrard 
Trust   Bull(31n£!.   Philadelphia,  Pa, 
D     (6)     $905        E     (9)     $2,809.81. 

A,  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
eratlve  Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman 
Street,  Denver,  Colo  ,  and  1404  New  York 
Avenue  NW  .  Washingt/^n,  D.C. 

D     (6)     $59.28941.      E     (91     $21.24666. 


A  Joseph  G  Feeney.  1725  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC, 

B,  REA  Express.  219  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,   N  Y 

D,    (6)    $8,500       E     (9)    $800 


A.  Bonner   Fellers,    1001    Connecticut   Ave- 

nvie  NW..  Washington,  DC 
B    Foreign  Aid  Committee. 


A  Joe  G.  Fender,  314  Melrose  Building, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Non-F*roflt 
Shipping    Associations,    Inc. 

D.    (6)   $2,354.28. 

A.  John  A  Ferguson,  818  16th  Street.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America.  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D,    (6^    $437.50. 


A.  Joalah  Ferris,  610  Union  Trust  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  et  al. 

D,    (6)    $6,250. 


A    Maxwell  Field.  Boston.  Mass. 
B,  New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Associ- 
ation. 210  Lincoln  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 
D     (6)    $400,     E.    (9)    $191.41. 


A.  Norman  A,  Flanlngam.  425  13th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC, 

B  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co.,  30  Rocke- 
rcller  Plaza,  New  York.  NY, 


A  George  E  Flather,  Jr  .  and  Millard  F. 
Ottman,  Jr  ,  Colorado  Building.  Washington. 
DC, 

B  The  National  Antl-VlTlsectlon  Society, 
100  East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago,  111, 

D    (6)    $2,270,     E     (9)    $87,61. 


A  R.3ger  Fleming,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
W^i.«.hlngton,  DC 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  2300 
Merchandise  Mart   Chicago,  111, 

D    (6)    $1,100      E     (9)    $22,56. 


A  Donald  G  Fletcher.  828  Midland  Bank 
Building.  Minneapolis,  Minn, 

B  Crop  Quality  Council.  828  Midland 
Bank  Building.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

D     i6i    $3,750.      E     (9)    $1,731.20. 


A    Florida  Citrus  Mutual. 
E       9)    $2.082  29 


Lakeland,  Fla. 


A    Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable   Association, 
4401  East  Colonial  Drive.  Orlando.  Fla. 

D     (61    $1.95702.      E     (9(    $1,957.02. 


A  Ronald  J  Pculis.  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC  and  195  Broadway.  New 
York,  N  Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  h.  Telegraph  Co.. 
195  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D     (6)    $550, 


A  James  W,  Forlslel,  1523  L  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  DC, 

B,  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111, 

D,    (6)    $875.     E.    (9)    $44.69. 


A  James  F  Fort,  1616  P  Street  NW,.  Wash- 
ington, DC 

B  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc, 
1616  P  Street  N\\'.,  Washington.  D.C, 

D,    (6)    $500,     E.    (9)    $430.04. 


A  Robert  W  Frase,  1820  Jefferson  Place 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C, 

B  American  Book  Publishers  Council,  Inc  , 
58  Weft  40th  Street,  New  York,  NT. 

D     i6|    $2,459,37,     E     (9)    $1,779,75. 


A,  W      E,    Fravel,     400    First    Street    NW  , 
Washington,  DC, 

B    Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 

A    Elmer     M.     Freudenberger,     1701     18th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Disabled  American  Veterans,  5555  Ridge 
Avenue,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

E.    (9)    $1,750, 


A,  Philip  P  Friedlander.  Jr  .  1343  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B,  The  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retread- 
ers  Association,  Inc.  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D,C, 

D,    (6)    $450       E     (9)    $20. 


A,  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 245  Second  Street  NK..  Washington, 
DC 

D,   (6)    $29,144  72.     E,    (9)    $9,794,40, 


A  Garrett    Fuller,    836    Wyatt    Building. 

Washington,  DC  » 
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B.  West   Coast  Steamship   Co.,  601   Board 
of  Trade  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 


B.  American  Telephone   &   Telegraph    Co 
195  Broadway.  New  York.  NY. 


A.  Wallace  H.  Pulton,   1707  H  Street  NW. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers. Inc. 


A.  James   L.    Grahl.    919    18th    Street    NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American      Public      Power     Association, 
919  18th  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)     $70. 


A.  Lawrence  H.  Gall,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America,  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.    (6)    $675.     E.    (9)    $9. 


A  Mrs  Violet  M  Gunther,  1341  Ccmnectl- 
cut  Aveiiue  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B,  Amerlcan.s  for  Democratic  Action.  1341 
Connecticut   .Avenue   NW  .   Washington.   DC 

A    Gypsum    Association,    201     Norrh    Wells 
Street.   Chicago,  111. 
E.   (9)    $7,950. 


A  Grain  &:  Feed  Dealers  National!  Asso- 
ciation. 400  Folger  Building.  Waslilngton. 
DC 

E.    (9i     $80. 


Jl 


A    M.  J.  Galvin.  207  Union  Depot  Building. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

D.    (6)    $700.      E.    (9)    $507.26. 


A.  Gardner,  Morrison  &  Rogers,  1126  Wood- 
ward Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bigham,  Englar,  Jones  &  Houston,  99 
John  Street,  New  York  City,  and  Shoreham 
Building.   Washington,  DC. 

E.    (9)    $20.40. 


A.  Gardner.     Morrison     &     Rogers.      1126 
Woodward  Building.  Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Mauritius  Sugar  Syndicate,  Port  Louis. 
Mauritius. 

A.  Warner    W.    Gardner.    734    15th    Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 
E.    (9)    $73.36. 


A  Grand  Ixxlge  of  the  Br.'therhtod^if  Lo- 
comotive Firemen  &  Englnemen.  818-418 
Keith  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio 

D.    (6i     $13,879,15        E,    (9i     $10.8:? !  .37. 

A  Gra^elle.  Whitlock.  Markev  <^  Tatt. 
1032    Shoreham    Building.    Wiushnitr-  or.     DC 

B  Linen  Supply  Institute  of  Greater 
Washington.  2400  16th  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington.  DC. 

D.    (6)     $2,500.      E     i9 I    $36  54, 

A  Gravelle.  Whitlock.  M.irkey  &  TaSlt.  1032 
Shjreham  Building.  Wa.shmgton.   DC. 

B.  Structural  Clay  Products  Industry  De- 
pletion Committee.  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington.   DC. 


E.    i9)    $455  28. 


II 


A.  Marion   R.   Garstang.   30   F   Street    NW  . 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $200.     E.    (9)    $4.10. 

A.   Gas   Appliance    Manufacturers    .■\s.=ocia- 
tlon.  Inc..  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York.  NY. 


A  Mrs  Edward  R  Gr.iv  3501  Williams- 
burg L;ine  NW..  Washmet-  n.  DC, 

B  National  Cons^ress  of  Parents  and 
Tc.ichers,  700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago. 
U!, 


i9i    $46,92. 


II 


A.  J.  M  George.  165  Center  Street.  Winona. 
Minn. 

B.  The  Inter-State  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation. 163-165  Center  Street,  Winona. 
Minn. 

D.    (6)    $1,500. 


A  Mrs  Virginia  M  Gray.  3501  Williams- 
burg Lane  NW,,  Wa-hmgton.  D  C 

B  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEJ^.  20  E 
Street  NW..  Wa.shington.  D  C 

D     (6i    $315       E,    (9 1    $70  46 


A  J?rry  N  Gnffln  731  Washington!  Build - 
uiK.  Washington,  D  C 

B  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 813  Washington  Building.  Washington 
D.C. 


A.  Frank  E.  Haas.  2S<J  Uniuii  Statl<jn 
Building.  Chicago.   111. 

B.  The  Association  of  West-ern  Railways. 
224    Union   Station   Buildint;.    Chicago    111 

A.  Hoyt  S  Hadd'jck.  132  Third  Stret-t  SE  . 
Washington   DC 

B.  Labor-Management  Manriine  Commit- 
tee.   132   Third    Street    SE  .    Washington.   D.C. 

D.    (6)    $900.      E.    (9)    $194  60. 

A  Hoyt  S  H.iddiKk  i;j2  Third  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Seafarers'  Section,  MTD.  AFLCIO.  132 
Third   Street   SE  .  Washington.   DC. 

D     (6)    $1,500       E     (9,    $1   13201 

A  L.uis  P  H,»rTer  802  Ring  Building 
Washington.    D  C 

B  Air  Freight  Forwarders  Association. 
802   Ring    Building.    Wiushm  j%  n,     DC 

A.  Hal  H.  Hale  419  Trar-.^jy  .rtation  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC 

B.  Association  of  .*kmerican  Railroads 
Transportation    Building,    Washington.    DC 

A.  Randolph  M    Hale,    1957   E   Street   NW.. 

Washington.  DC 

B.  The  Associated  General  Coi. tract' irs  of 
America,  Inc  .  1957  E  Street  NW  .  Wa.shing- 
ton.  DC. 

A  Haley,  Wollenberg  k  Bader.  1735  De 
Sales  Street  NW  .  Washington.   DC 

B.  Home  Town  Free  Televisi.  n  As.'-t)cla- 
tion.  2923  East  Lincolnway    Chevei.ne.  Wyo 

D     (6»    $5.58 


A.  Harold   T    Halfpenny.    Ill    West   W.ush- 
Ington  Street.  Chicago.  Ill 


A.  J.  M.  George,  165  Center  Street,  Winona. 
Minn. 

B.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Companies,  163-165  Center  Street,  Winona, 
Minn. 

D     1 6)    $3,000. 


A  Jcriy  N  Griffir..  731  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D  C 

B  CIT  Corp  .  650  Madison  Aveni*|.  New 
York,  NY 


1 


A    E     C     Hallbeck.    817     14th    Street    NW  . 
Washington.  DC 

B.  National  Federation  of  Post  OfRre 
Clerks.  817  14th  Street  NW  Washm-ton 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $4,500. 


A.  Ei-nest  Giddings.  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Division  of  Federal  Relations,  National 
Education  Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,012.50.      E.    (9)    $117.98. 


A     Jerry  N    Griffin.  731   Washington!  |Build- 

ing.  Washington.  D  C 

B.  Mutual    Benefit    Health    and 

Association,  Om.iha.  Netar 


A/Ccldent 

1 


A.  Joseph    S.   Gill,    16   East   Broad   Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

B.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association.  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

D.    (61    $1,250.      E.    (9)     144.30. 


A.  Philip  Goldstein,  1000  Woodward 
Building,    Washington,    DC. 

B.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee. 1011  Woodward  Building.  Washington, 
DC 


A  Weston  B  Grimes.  1001  Bowen  {Build- 
ing, Washington.  D  C  ' 

B.  Carglll.  Inc  .  200  Gram  E.xchangfj,  Min- 
neapolis. Minn 

D.    (6i    .$8,060      E    i9i    $,t  40. 


A     Albert   A,    Groriid 
W.ashington.  DC. 

B.   Yakima    Indian    Association    of 
ington  State, 

D     (6i    $50      E.    (9)    $39.35. 


A.  Charles  .\  Hamilton.  777  14'h  .street 
NW     Wiishington.  DC 

B  General  Electric  Co  570  Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York,  N  Y 

D     (6 1    $500       E     19/    $159  36 


A  W.  C  Hammerle.  220  E.isi  42d  Street. 
New  York.  N  Y 

B.  American  Pulpwf^id  A.ssociatioi;  220 
E.-ist  42d  Street.  New  York   N  Y 


16  East  Strq*t  NE.. 
Wash- 


Wash- 


A.  Harold  P   Hammond.  1710  H  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  .America 


A  Lawrence  L.  Oourley,  1757  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association.  212 
Ea^t  Ohio  Street,   Chicago,   111. 

D.    (6|     $375. 


A    Ben  H.  Grilll.  2000  K  Street  NW.< 
ington.  DC. 

B.  American  Smelting  k  Refining  Oji  ,  New 
York.  NY 

D.    (6i    $r2,000      E    .9)    $4,183.54. 


A.  C.  L.  Hancock.  420   Lexington   Avenue 
Ne-.v  York,  NY. 

B.  Copper    &    Brr..ss    Research    .A.'i,soclati'>n. 
420  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)    $3,000. 


A.  Government    Employees'    Council.    100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)     $7,569.90.      E.    (9)     $6,202.68. 


A.  Rodger   S    Gtinn,   4618   Highland' Drive 
Salt  Lake  City.  Ut.ah 

B.  Liberty    Under    Law.    Inc  .    Post    Office 

Box  2013,  S.alt  Lake  Citv.  Utah 


A.  Willi.am  A.  Hanscom  10<J  Indi.ina 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC 

B  Oil.  Chemical  k  Atomic  Workers  In- 
ternational Union,  1840  California  Street. 
Denver.  Colo 

D.    (6)    $1,250.     E    (9)    $225. 


A.  James  W.  Grady,  Jr..  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC  .  and  195  Broadwav, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A    Terry   Gunn.  2000  Florida  Avemii  NW., 
Wa.<;hington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rtir-il  Electric  Coopcratijve  As- 
sociation,  2000   Florida  Avenue  NW„ 
ington.  DC. 


Wash- 


A.  Murray  Hanson.  425  13th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  425  13th  Street  NW  Washington. 
DC 

D.    (6)    $600.     E.    (9i    $532  90. 
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A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy,  918  leth  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  ABSoclation  of  Manulacturera. 


A.  L  James  H&rmanson,  Jr.,  1616  H  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tivea,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $4,249.96.     E.    (9)    $70.08. 


A.  Hedrlck     ft     Lane,     1001     CJonnectlctit 
Avenite  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Encyclopaedia    Brltannica    Films,    Inc.. 
Wilmette,  111. 

E.    ^9)    $215  60. 


A  John  W.  Hlght,  1025  CtMinectlcut  Are- 
nue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A  Herbert  E  Harris  2d.  425  13th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Farm  Btireau  Federation, 
2300  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,275.     E    (6)    $5845. 


A.  Hedrlck  &  Lane.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Reciprocal  Inter-Insurers  Federal  Tax 
Committee.  400  United  Artists  Building.  De- 
troit. Mich. 

D.   (6)   $1,875.     E.    (9)   $618.01. 


A.  llerwln  K  Hart.  15«  Fifth  Avenue  New 
York,  NY. 

B  National  Economic  Council,  Inc  ,  IM 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  Tork.  N  T 

D     (6)    $100.     E.    (9)    $195.34. 


A  Stephen  H  Hart,  500  Equitable  Build- 
ing, Denver,  Colo 

B  National  Livestock  Tax  Committee.  801 
East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 

D    (6)    $3,71850. 


A.  Kenneth  G  Heisler,  18th  and  M  Streets 
mv  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations. 18th  and  M  Streets  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D    (6)   $800. 

A  Charles  H  Heltzel.  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Pacific  Power  A-  Light  Co  ,  Public  Serv- 
ice Building.  Portland,  Oreg. 

D.    (61   $1J?20      E     (9)   $1.16105. 


A    Paul    M.   Hawkins.    1701    K  Street    NW 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701   K  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)   »390.     K    i9)    $56637. 


A.  Edmund  P  Hennelly,  150  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  NY 

B  Socony  Mobil  O.l  Co  .  Inc  .  150  East  42d 
Street    New  York    N  Y 

D     (6)     $2.93439       E      (91     $1,806.39. 


A    Kit  H   Haynes.  1616  H  Street  NW.  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

B.  National    Council   of    Farmer   Coopera- 
tives.   1616   H  Street  NW..   Washington.  DC 


A.  Maurice  G  Herndon.  801  W.irner  Build- 
int:  W.xsh;ngton.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
A?ent5.  96  Fulton  Street.  New  York.  N  Y..  and 
801  W.trner  Bu, Idling.  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6(   $440  10      E     (9)   $440  10. 


A  Mrs  Glenn  O  Hay?.  212  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE  ,  Washington.  DC 

B.  National  WCTU.  1730  Chicago  Avenue. 
Evanaton.  Ill 

D.    (6)    $571.56       E     (9)    $424  41. 


A.  Cltntor.  M    H?ster   4.^2  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. W3.<;h;ncton.  DC 

B.  Boston     W>:il     TYade     As.<^ociation.     263 
Stinamer  Street   Boston   Ma*s 

D.    '.61    $r>00.      E     (9)    $39  82. 


A.  Joseph  H  Hays,  280  Union  Station 
Building,  Chicago,  111 

B  The  Association  of  Western  Railways, 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago.  Ill 


A  John  C  Hazen,  711  14th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Assoc i.".t Ion, 
100  West  3l8t  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

X.   (9)    $59.35. 


A.  Clinton  M  Hester.  432  Shoreham  Bulld- 
ine.  W.\sh:r.gton.  DC. 

B.  National  Ai^sociation  of  Wool  Manu- 
fac-tirers   3BC  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York    NY. 

D.    (6i  *!.C.O0 

A.  Clinton  M  Hester.  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Football  League  1  Rockefeller 
Pl.iza.Ncw  York.  NY 

K.    (9)   $16. 


A    Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica.   1701   K  Street  NW  ,   Washington.  D.C. 
K.    (9)    $998.27. 


A  Clinton  M  Hofter.  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. WashlngXon.  DC. 

B  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  414 
Crandall  Building.  Salt  Lake  Cltv,  Ut*h. 


A  Patrick  B  Healy.  30  F  Street  NW.  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $300.     E     (9)    $17664. 


A  Cllntcn  M  Hester  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing.   Washington.    DC. 

B  National  Wool  Trade  Association.  263 
Summer  Street.  Boston.  Mass 


A  George  J.  Hecht.  52  Vanderbllt  Avenue. 
New  York.  N  Y 

B.  American  Parents  Committee.  Inc.,  20 
E  Street  N'W  .  Washington,  D  C. 


A  CTlnton  M  Hester.  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington    DC 

B.  New  York  Wool  Trade  AssoclaUon.  155 
East    44th    Street,    New    York,    N.Y. 


A.  WUllam  H.  Hedlund.  909  American  Bank 

Building,  Portland.  Oreg. 

B.  Standard    OH    Co     of    CalUomla,    San 
Francisco.  Calif  .  et  al. 


A.  Clinton  M  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC 

B.  Philadelphia  Wool  A-  Textile  Associa- 
tion, Poet  Office  Box  472.  Station  S,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 


Connecticut 


A    Hedrlck     k     Lane.     1001 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Conunlttee  on  Cooperative  Advertising, 
570  Lexington  Avenue,  New  Ycwk,  N.T. 

D     i6|  $709  57.     E.   (9)  $1.65. 


A.  Clinton  M  Hester.  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B  United  States  Brewers  Association.  535 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

D     (6)    $5,000.     K.    (9)    $81.90. 


A  Hedrlck  &  Lane,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Comite  de  Productores  de  Anicar,  An- 
tonio Miro  Quesada  376.  Lima,  Peru,  8A. 

E.    (9)   $268  12. 


A  W.  J  Hlckey.  2000  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
soclaUon. 2000  Massachusetts  Arentw  NW., 
Washington,  D  C. 

D.   (6)    (240  62. 


A.  Ray  C.  Hinman,  150  Kast  42d  Street, 
New  York.  NY. 

B  Socony  Mobil  OU  Co..  Inc  ,  150  East 
42d  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

D     (6)    $1,250. 

A  Lawrence  S  Hobart,  919  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D    (6)    $100. 


A.   Ralph  D   Hodges.  Jr. 

E.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 1319  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.    (9)    $43.55. 


A.  John    R.    Holden,    1710    Rhode    Island 
.Avenue  N*W  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  AM\t:ts,    1710    Rhode   Island   Avenue 

NW  ,  Washington.  DC.  i 

D.    (6)    $1,187.50.     E.    (9)    $75. 


A    A    D    Holmes.  Jr  .  Gallion.  Ala. 
B.  National  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts.  League  City,  Tex. 

D.  (6f    $201.74.      E.    (9)    $201.74. 

A    Home  Town  Free  Television  Association, 
2925    East    Lincolnway,   Cheyenne,   Wyo. 

E.  i9)    $558. 


A.  Edwin    M.    Hood,    1730   K    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Shipbuilders    Council    of    America.    11 
West  Street.  New  York,  NY. 


.A  Samuel  H.  Home,  Munsey  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  149 
Broadway.  New  York.  NY. 

E     (9)    $265.24. 


A.  Lawrence  W.  Horning,  1010  Pennsyl- 
vatila  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co ,  230 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A  E»onald  E.  Horton,  222  West  Adams 
Street.  Chicago,  m. 

B  American  Warehousemen's  Association, 
Merchandise  Division. 


-A  Harold  A.  Houser.  1616  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Retired  Officers  Association,  1616  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D     '6l    $2,500. 


A.  W    C    Howard.  Quanah.  Tex. 

B.  National   Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts. 


A    Erma  D   Hubbard,  509  Ridgely  Avenue, 

Annapolis.  Md. 

B.  Military    Survivors.    Inc.,    509    Ridgely 
Avenue,  .Annapolis.  Md. 


A.  W  T.  Huff,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America.  918  ISth  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $275.     E.    (9)    $15.60. 

A.  William  J.  Hun,  326  Cafritz  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Ashland  Oil  &  Refining  Co  .  1409  Win- 
chester Avenue,  Ashland,  Ky, 
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A.  WUliam  J.  Hull,  326  Cafritz  Building, 
1625  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ohio   Valley  Improvement   Association, 

Inc. 


A    Robert  L.   Humphrey,    918    16th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 


A.  B,   A.  Hungerford.  53   Park  Place.  New 

York,   N.Y. 

B.  George  P.    Byrne,   53    Parit  Place.   New 

York,  N.Y. 


A.  C.  E.  Huntley,  2000  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
.sociation,   2000   Massachusetts  Avenue   NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $268.75. 


A.  Fred  G.  Hussey,  200  C  Street  BE..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  24  West  Erie  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 


A.  Elmer  F.  Hutter,  Post  Office  Box  2255, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Richard    F,    Bates,    Sacramento,    Calif., 

et  iil. 

E.    (9)    $408. 


A.  William  J.  Hynes,   611   Idaho  Building, 
Boise,  Idaho, 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co  ,  1416  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

E.   (9)   $988.61. 


A.  Bernard    J,    Imming,    777    14th    Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C, 

B    United    Fresh    Fruit    &    Vegetable    As- 
sociation, 777  14th  Street  NW,,  Washington 
DC, 


A.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
Of  America,  918  16th  Street  NW„  Washing- 
ton. DC, 

D.    (6)  $1,387.50.     E.    (9)   $24.60. 


A.  Industrial     Union     Department,     AFI^- 
CIO.  815   16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
D.   (6)  $7,442,93.    E.    (9)  $7,442.93. 


A.  J.    Stuart    Innerst,    245    Second    Street 
NE.,   Washington.   D.C. 

B  Friends  Oommittee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,938.46.     E.    (9)    $17,10. 


A.  Institute   of    American    Poultry    Indus- 
tries. 67  East  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111, 
D.   (6)    $639,17,     E.   (9)    $639,17, 


A,  Institute   of   Scrap    Iron    &    Steel,    Inc 
1729   H  Street   NW.,   Washington,  D,C. 
D.    (6)    $300.       E.    (9)    $1, 


A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs.  Warehousemen  &  Help- 
er,s  of  America.  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
W.ishington,  DC. 

E.    (9)    $25,022,66, 


A.  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Ra- 
dio &  Machine  Workers,  1126  16th  Street 
NW  ,   Washington,   DC, 

E     i9)     $1,475, 


A.  Inier-State  Manufacturer's  Association, 
163-165  Center  Street,  Winona.  Minn, 
D     (6)   $3,000,     E.    (9)    $6.75. 


A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
D.   (6)    $10.     E.    (9)    $1,806.99. 


A.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  1145  19th  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D,C. 


B,  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building  Char- 
lotte, N,C,  I 

D,    (6)    $2,150.     E.    (9 1    $235  70.  I 


B    American   Retail   Federation,    1145    19th 
Street  NW     Washington,  DC 
D     1 6,    $2  000      E     (9)    $268  84 


A.  Japanese     American     Citizens     Leafe-v.e 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cs 
E.   (9i    $150. 


;ens     Leagv.e 
Calif        ij 


A.  Daniel    Jaspan,    Post    Office    Box    1924 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Postal  Sufwr-,  i- 
sors.  Post  Office  Box  1924,  Wa.shingtor.    D  C 

D     i6)    $3,391.23.      E.    (9i    $6125. 


A     Ed-*;n    W      Kaler.     1725    I    Street     NW  , 
Washington,  D  C 

B    W.iterman     Steamship     Corp       61      .St 
Joseph  Street.  Mobile,  Ala. 

D     (6)    $8  750 


A,  Mrs.  Margaret  E  Jenkins,  30  Deerpiath, 
Roslyn  Heights,  Long  Island,  N  Y 

A.  Ray  L.  Jenkins,  1066  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D  C 

B,  Societe  Internationale  Pour  Particapa- 
tions  Industrialies  Et  Commerciales,  6, A  , 
Peter  Merianstr   19.  Ba,sel,  Switzerland. 


A.  Joe  Jenness,  2000  Fi  ricla  Avenue  WW.. 
Washington,  DC 

B,  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperate e  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, DC 


A    John     E      Kane      1625     K     Street     NW., 

Wa.shmgt...".    DC 

B  American  Petrolevim  Institute,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  NY. 

D     (6)    $3,780      E     i9i    $879  96 

A.  Sheldon  Z  Kiiplan  817  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  Guatemala  Sugar  Producers  Awocla- 
tlon,  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala 

A  Eugene  A  Keeney,  1615  H  Street  NW  . 
W.isiungtun,  DC 

B  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 


al. 


A    Robert  G  Jeter,  Dresden,  Tenn. 

B    H    C    Spinks  Clay  Co.,  Paris.   Tend 

E     i9)    $281  63 


A  Francis  V  KeesUng.  Jr  .  605  Market 
Street    San  Francisco,  Calif 

B  West  Coast  Life  Insurance  Co  ,  605  Mar- 
ket Street,  San  Francisco    Calif 


et 


A,  Gilbert  R.  Johnson,  1208  Teri#nal 
Tower,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  305  Rocke- 
feller Building,  Cleveland   Ohio. 


A.  James  C  Kelley  15(X)  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW  ,    Washingfn     DC 

B  American  Machine  TskiI  Distributors' 
Ass'K-iation.  150O  Ma.«i,«,.-\chu6ett«  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington,  DC 


A.   Glendon  E,  Johnson.  1701  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC 

B    American    Life    Convention,   230    Morth 
Michigaii  Avenue,  Chicagu,  111. 

D,    (6)    $232.32       E     (9  .    $7  90. 


A  David  Walbndgc  Ker.dal!  1625  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington    D  C 

B  Zantwp  Air  Transport  Inc  .  Detroit- 
Metropolitan  Airp(jrt,  Inkster    Mich 

D     (61    $100-      E     (9)     $1766 


A    Reuben  L  Jtjhnson, 

B,  The  Farmers'  Educational  A  Co-Opfera- 
tive  Union  of  America,  1404  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washlngtfjn.  D  C 

D.    (6)    $2,307  84       E     .  9.    $288  69 


A,  I.  L.  Kenen,  1737  H  Street  NW     Wash- 
ington, DC 

B,  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee.  1737  H  Street  NW,.  Washington.  D  C 


A,  W,   D.   Johnson,   400   First    Street   NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B,  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  &  Brake- 
men.  O  R  C.  c^-  B  Building  Cedar  R.tpids, 
Iowa 

— ^  I 


A.   Harold   L    Kennedy,   420  Cafritz  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC 

B    The  Ohio  Oil  Co     Fmdlav    Ohio. 
D     i6i    $500      E     (9)    $263  25 


A.  Ned   Johnston.    4539    Everett.   Kensing- 
ton. Md. 

B.  The   Tobacco    Institute.    Inc  ,    808    t7'h 
Street  NW.,  Wa.shington,  DC. 


A     Miles   D     Kennedy.    1608   K    Street    NW 
W.ishingUjn,   D  C 

B    The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,   Indianapoii.?.  Ind 

D.    (6)    $.3  750       E     (9)    $31  65. 


A,  Geo.   Bliss   Jones.  Montgomery     .A. a. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association  1002 
First  National  Bank  Building.  Montgomery 
Ala, 


A,  James    E.    Jones,    122    East    \za    Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association,  122 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N  Y.  i 


A.  L.    Dan    Jones.     1110    Ring    Buildlise 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Independent   Petroleum    Assrx'iation   of 
America.    1110    Ring    BuildmK     Washington 
DC. 

D.    (9)    $29.25. 


A.  William  F   Kenney 

B    Shell     Oil     Co.     50     We.^t     50:h     Street 
New  York.  N  Y 

D.    (6)    $750       E     (9,    $200 

A  Ronald  M  Keicham,  Post  Office  Box 
351,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Post 
Office  B-ix  351.  Ix>s  Angeles,  Calif 

D.    (6i    $913  95       E     (9)    $1845  02 

A.  Jeff  Kibre  1341  G  street  NW  Wash- 
ington. DC 

B  Internationa!  Longshoremen's  k  Ware- 
housemen's Union,  150  Golden  Gate  Avenue, 
San  Francisco.  Calif 

D     (6i    $1550  50       E     ,9)    $1,360  80 


II 


A.  Philip    E,    Jones,    920    Tower    Buiidi:.g 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United   States   Beet    Sugar    Association 
920  Tower  Building,   Wa.shington,   DC 

D,   (6 1    $100, 


A,  Rowland    Jones,    Jr  ,    1145    19th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC, 


A.  Charles  E  Kief.  400  First  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C, 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railway  A:  Steamship 
Clerks,    1015    Vine    Street,    Cincinnati,    Ohio, 

D     (6i     $729  16 

A.  John  A.  Killick,  740  11th  Street  NW,, 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc. 
740  nth  Street  NW     Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $12,50, 
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A  John  A  Klllick,  740  11th  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC 

B  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association,  740  11th  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton   D  C 

D     ,6i    $246  25 

A  Kenneth  L  Kimble  17ul  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC 

B  Life  Insurance  A&socistion  of  America 
488    Madison   Avenue,  New    York     NT 

D     (6)    $125       E     i9)    $106. 


A  James  F  King  1825  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington   D  C 

B  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association 
Inc  .  1825  Connectlcvit  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington. DC 

D    (6)    $1,250 


A  Ludlow  King.  2139  »\i,sci  lU.sin  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B  National  Machine  T(xj1  Builders  As- 
Roclation.  2139  WL-^consir,  .\\enue  NW  W.ish- 
ington.  D  C 

A  Rufus  King  St^utherr.  Building  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

A  T  Bert  King  812  Pennsyl  \  ..r.la  Build- 
ing   Washington,  DC 

B  United  State;!  Savings  &  L<->an  League 
2-21  North  La  Salle  Street    Chicag.^    Ill 

D     (6)    $675 

ASF  Klrby  20  North  Warker  Drive 
Chicago,  111 

B  National  Council  on  Busliiess  Mail  20 
North    Wacker    Dr:ve     Chicago     111 

D     (6)    $500       E     |9|    $25792 


A.  Clifton   Kirk-aatrick,    1918    North    Park- 
way. Memphis,  Tenn 

B.  National    Cc  ton    Council    of    America, 
Post   Office    Box   »>0!)     Memphis.    Tenn 

D     (6)    $510       E     (9)    $49  04 

A     James    F     Kinetz.    1435    K    Street    NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B    United    Mine    Workers  of    America     900 
15th  Street  NW  .  WashmgUm,  DC 

D     (6)    $3,796 


A      Robert     M      Kinh      210     H    Str<-et     NW 
Washington.  DC 

B    National  Limestone  Insfinitp    Inc     210 
H  Street  NW  .  Washington    D  C. 

E    >9)    $35. 


A     A.    W     Koeh  er     839    17th    Street    NW 
Washington,   DC 

B    National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Own- 
ers, 839  17th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 


A  William  L  Kohler,  1616  P  Street  NW 
Washington.   DC 

B  American  Trucking  Associations  Inc 
1616  P  Street  NW    Washington  D  C 

D    (6)  $1  500     E    i9l  $'226  42 


A  Oerraalne  Krettek  200  C  Street  SE  , 
Washington,  DC 

B.  American  Library  Association.  50  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  111 

£    i9)   $3  183,89 

A  Labor  Bureiu  of  Middle  West.  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington.  DC  and 
11  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A    Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee.   132   Third   Street  SE  ,  Washington,  D.C. 
D    (6)   $8,46234      E,  (9)   $5,829.04. 

A  James  K  Langan,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  Oovemment  Employes'  Council.  100  In- 
diana Avenvje  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $3,126. 


A  DUlard  B  LASseter,  1616  P  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC 

B  American  Trucking  Associations  Inc 
1616  P  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

D    i6)  M  000      E    lO)   $375 

A     J     Austin    Latimer,    1001    Connecticut 
A\enue  NW  ,  Washington  DC 
D     i6i    $650 


A  LawTcnce  J  Llnck,  53  West  Jackson 
Bou;e^•ard,  Chicago,  111. 

B  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores.  Vanderbllt  Hotel,  New  York.  NY, 

D     t6i    $8,400,      E     i9)    $16333.&8. 


A    Lester  W    Undow    1735  DeSales  Street 
NW     Washington.  DC. 


A  John  V  Liiwrence  1616  P  Street  NW 
WHShiugton.  D  C 

B  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc  , 
1C16  P  Street  NW     Washington,  DC, 

D     i6i    $743  75       E     1 9 1    $24  35 

A  Thomas  B  Lawrence,  917  15th  Street 
NW     WashlUkrlon    D  C 

B  National  Licensed  Beserage  .\,ssfx-iatioi'. 
420  7th  Street    Racine   Wis 

D     1 6  I    **50 

A  Warren  Liiwrence  17(,Ki  K  Street  NW 
Washington    D  C 

B  Standard  Oil  Co  of  California.  1700  K 
Street  NW     Washingtoii    DC 

D     i6i    $180       E     '9  I    I7.S 

A  Robert  F  l.e<lerer  835  S'V.itherr.  Bui'.d- 
.n^W'jtshington    DC 

B  American  A.ss<xiation  of  Nurser\-meu, 
Inc  835  .Southern  BulldiUE  Washington 
IJ  C 

D     .6  i    $24.^8       E     .&.    $35  33 

\  Ivy  I^e  and  T  J  Rjis.s  405  Lexington 
Avenue  New  York   N  Y 

D     i6.    $7,500       E     i9'    $6  707  67 

A  Daphne  H  I^eeds  Nniional  Press  Build- 
ing   Washington    DC 

B  Sealy  Inr  666  Lake  Shore  Drive 
Chicago   Ii;    et  al 

D     i6i    »10,CK.»0       E       y      $2481. 

A  Ijegislative  C  immtttee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  Nationc!  Trade  Policy.  Inc  ,  1025 
Connecticut    .^venue  NW      Washington,   DC 

D       6i    $2..'=.4,'i        E     (9  I     $6 

A  Richard  T  Leonard.  815  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B,  Industrial  Union  Department,  APL- 
CIO    815   16th  Street   NW     Washington    DC 

E      i  9  1     $406  60 

A  Roy  T  Lester  M  D  1523  L  Street  NW  . 
Washington    D  C 

B.  American  Medical  Association  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  Dl 

D     (6(    $1,100       E     (9i     $76  47 


A  Linen  Supply  Institute  of  Greater 
Washington,  2400  16th  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

D      6 1   $2,536  54      E    (9i  $2,536.54. 


A  Charles   B    Lipsen.   1741   DeSales   Street 

NW  Washington    DC 

B  Retail  Clerks  International  Associa- 
tion 1741  DeS&les  Street  NW  Washington, 
DC 

D  i6i   $3,370      E    (91  $864.69, 


A  Robert  G  Lltschert  1200  18lh  Stret-t 
NW     Washington,  DC 

B  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies 1200  '..Sth  Street  N'W.,  Washington, 
D  C 

D    ,6  I  $956  25      E    (9)  $167  78. 


A  Fred  Livingston  802  Ring  Building, 
■VH  ashington.  D  C 

B  Air  Freight  Forwarders  Association  80"2 
Ring  Building    Washington,  DC, 


A  Fred  Livingston,  802  Ring  Building. 
Washington    D  C 

B  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
Inc  .  1  East  57th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A  Gordon  C  Locke  418  Munsey  Biuld- 
ing.  Washmgtan.  D  C 

B    AssoclatlDn  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines, 

A  John  J  Long,  711  i4th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC 

B  International  Printing  Pressmen  &  As- 
sistants' Union  of  North  America.  Press- 
men's Home,  Tenn 

D.    (6)   $600       E     i9i    $616 

A  Leonard  Lopez.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington    D  C 

B  District  Ix>dge  No  44,  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D  C 

D     i6)   $2,499.90       E     i9l    $15. 


A  Lord,  Day  &  Lord  25  Broadway  New 
York,  NY 

B  The  Metrop>olitan  Museum  of  Art,  Fifth 
Avenue  and  82d  Street,  New  York,  NT 


A  John  R  Lewis  1625  K  Street  N^W.,  Wash- 
ington, DC 

B    Mid-Continent   Oil   &    Gas   Association 
300  Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla 

D     (6)    $220,      E     (9)    $22  35 

A  Hal  Ley.shon.  122  East  42d  S'leet.  New 
York,  NY. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Musicians  425 
Park  Aventie,  New  York,  N  Y 

D,    (6)    $6  666  64       E     '9|    $1,226  14, 


A  Harold  O  Lovre,  1616  P  Street  NW. 
Washington.  DC 

B  American  Trucking  Associations  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

D     (6.    $3,000       E     (91    $477,93 


A    Otto  Lowe,  Cap>e  Charles.  Va 
B    National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW,.  Washington.  DC. 
D     (6)    $1,500 


A   Liberty  Under  Law,  Inc  ,  Post  Office  Box 
2013,  Salt  Lake  City    Utah 
E     (9  I    $4  50 

A  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N,T,,  and 
1701   K  Street   NW.  'Washington,  DC 

D     (6t    $631184       E     (9i    $6,311.84 


A  Scott  W  Lucas,  1025  Connectic-.i*  A\e- 
nue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

B  American  Finance  Conference.  176  West 
Adam.s  Street.  Chicago.  Ill 

D      (6)    $1,250 


A  Scott  W  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  Mobile  Homes  Manufacttirers  Associa- 
tion. 20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 

D     i6)  $1,0C'0 


A.  L  Baine  Lil}enquist  917  15th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

B.  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
tion, Inc  .  804  Mission  Street.  San  Francisco 
Calif. 

D.  ,6)   $3,125      E.   (9l   $11.36 


A  Scott  W  Lucas.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores,  Vanderbllt  Hotel    New  York,  NY. 

D     (6  )  $1,000 
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A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  24  West  Erie  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 

D.   (6)    $250. 


A.  Joseph  T.  McDonnell,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Ccmi- 
panles,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Ben  J   Man,  815  16th  Streei  NW  .  Wash- 
Ineton.  D  C. 

B.  I:idusirlai  U:ilun  Dt'paxtmrnt.  .\FL   CIO, 
8'.  5  :6Ui  Street  NW.  Wai-hlngton.  D  C. 

D.    (6)    |2,83'J  74      E     i9,    $576  24. 


A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Roadside     Business      Association,      646 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $250. 


A.  William     F.     McKenna.     90a     Colorado 
Building,   Washington,    DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  \ratual  Savings 
Banks.  60  East  42d  Street.  New  York    N.Y. 


A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western   Medical    Corporation,    415-^23 
West  Pershing  Road,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Adolph    von    Zedlitz,    60    Sutton    Place. 
South,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Marvin  L.  McLain,  425  13th  Stree'  NW.. 
Washington,   DC. 

B.  American     Farm.     Bureau     Federataon, 
2300  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111 

D.    (6)    $2,000.      E.    (9)    $37  45. 


A-  William  H.  McLln,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Division  of  Federal  Relations,  1201  36th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,287.      E.    (9)    8283  23 


A.  H.  B.  Luckett,  311  California  Street.  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  American  Steamship  Committee  on 
Conference  Studies,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

E.    (9)    $376.86. 


A.  W.     H      McMaln.<;,     1132     Pennsylv4nla 
Building.   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Distilled   Spirits   Institute,    1132   Peun- 
sylvania  Building.  Washington.  DC 


.\  Carrcr  Manasco,  4201  Che.sterbrook 
Road,  McLean.  Va. 

B  National  Business  Publications,  Inc  . 
1913  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

D     (6)    $1,800. 

A  Carter  Manasco,  4201  Che.'^tcrbrook 
Hoad.  McLean,  Va. 

H  .N',1-:  I.  U  C'  ■:  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing. Wa.shing'     n,  D  C. 

D     i6       »3,('U<J       E      i9)     $365.75, 

A  D  L  Maiiion,  2000  M  us.sachu.'wtts  Ave- 
nue NW,.  Washington.  DC 

B.  The  Amerlrftn  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation. 2ij' 0  Ma.'-'jach\!s<-its  Avenue  NW  , 
Wasl^.  ingt'in    D  (' 

D    (6»    $437  50 


A.  John    M.    Liunley.     1201     16th    Street. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Division  of  Federal  Relations,  NEA,  1201 
16th  Street,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $168.     £.   (9)    $10.97. 

A.  Milton   F.    Lunch,    2029   K   Street    NW,. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National   Society  of  Professional   Elngl- 
neers,  2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $750. 


A,  John    C.    Lynn,    425    13th    Street    NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation, 
2300    Merchandise   Mart,    Chicago,    111. 

D.    (6)    $2,225.     E.   (9)    $29.13. 


A.  A.  E.  Lyon.  400  First  Street  NW.,  Wa.sh- 
Ington.  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'   Association, 
400  First   Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,050. 


A.  William  C.  McCamant.  1145  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,    1145    19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $55. 


A.  C.  W,   McMillan,   801    Easi   iTih   Aov.ue. 
Denver,  Colo. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Astoci- 
atlon.  801  East  17th  Avenue.  Denver   Colo 

D,    (6)    $3,999.96.      E     i9i    S643  64 

A,  Ralph    J.    McNair.    1701    K    Street    XW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Assoc:. iti..jn  i,r  .\ruei;ica, 
488  Madi.Ton  Avenue,  New  Y   rk.  NY 

D.    (6)    $431,25.      E,    (9)    $5  64 

A    William  P    MacCracken,  Jr  .   1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW,,  Wasliingtoii,  DC 

B,  American   Optometric   AiSvC.utiun.  Inc. 
D.    (6 1    $3,050,      E,    (9\    $8  50. 

A.  WUliiun  P.  MacCracken.  Jr  .    1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Frankel    Bros  .   521    Fifth   Avenue.   New 
York,  NY. 

A.  William  P,  MacCi«vtker.    Jr  ,   luoO  C  m- 
necticut  Avenue  NW  .  Waiiliington,  D.C. 

B.  Mrs.    Willi    Sietz.    S<t.\  oy    Hold    Hiliton, 
New  York  City,  NY. 

A.  John   G    Macfarlan.   1725  I  Street  Ijrw, 
Washington,  DC. 

B,  R  E  A  EKpro<=.s    219  E:;,st  42d  Street,  ^'ew 
York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $1,158.      E.    i9i     $455.72. 


A  Manufacturing  Chemists'  .f>;5:  ^'..r.'.'  r.. 
Inc  .  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  W.i*h- 
Ington.  DC. 

E.    (9)    $2,475.       -^ 


A.  John    A.    McCart,    900    F    Street    NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American    Federation    of    Government 
Employees. 

D,    (6)    $2,650.90.     £.   (9)    $49.20. 


A.  Olya  Margolin,  16J7  M.is.'.achusetts  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D  C 

B.  National  Council  of  Je»  i.'.h  Won.eu  I-.iC  . 
1  West  47th  Street,  New  Y    .'k    NY 

D.    (6)    $2,026  91       E     i&>    |  Hi  6(3 

A  J.ur.'s  Mark,  Jr  lisJ  K  Streei  NW  . 
Waihlngton.  D  C 

B,  United  Mine  Wi  rke.-s  (  f  America  SK>0 
15th  Street  NW    Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6>    $4,046 

A.  Rodiiey  W  Markley  Jr  Wyatt  Bi;.Icl- 
ing.  WashlnK'o:i    D  C 

B    Ford  Motor  Co    lJe.irU<r:.    Mich 
D.    (6)    $1,500.      E     .Hi    I  ,:  J  .»4 

A  Raymond  E  M..rk'  63  M.irket  Street. 
San  Francisco.  CaMf 

B,  Southern  Pacific  C<'  6  3  Market  Sfr»»pt, 
S,>n  Francisco.  Calif. 

A  Edwin  F  M.-r^^^h  4M  rr.it^cl,.'.!  Bu.'.dmg. 
Salt  Lake  City.  Via:. 

B.  National  Wool  Grouers  As,«;oclatlnr.  414 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  Citv,  rt.ih 

D.   (6)    $2.899  98.     E,   (9)    $1,555  12. 


A  James  E  Mack.  1023  C mnectlcut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  C<afectioncrs  Assoc. <vt. on, 
1028  Connecticut  A.enue  NW  ,  Wa.shingon. 
DC. 


A,  James   L.   McCaskill,    1201    16th   Street, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Education    Association,    1201 
16th  Street,   Washington,  DC. 

D,    (6)    $250.      E.    (9)    $13.25. 


Uve- 


A.  Winston  W,  Marsh  :?43  L  St-'eet  N"W, 
Washington.  DC 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Rttreuders 
.\iSOciatlon.  1343  L  Street  NW  .  Washington. 
DC. 

D    (6)   $1,240.     E.  <9)   $10. 


A,  James  E,  Mack,  1028  Connecticut] 
nue,    NW,.    Washington.   DC. 

B.  Rolled  Zinc  Manufacrurers  Asaoclatlion, 
1028  Connecticut  A\enue  NW.,  Wasiiington, 
DC. 


A.  H.  B,  McCoy,   122  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  NY. 

B.  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
States.  Inc. 


1 


.^  Fred  T.  Mar.shall,  111?  19th  Slree;  NW  . 
Wa.shington,  DC. 

B,  The  B.  P.  Goodrich  Co..  500  South  Main 
Street.  Akron.  Ohio, 


A.  Albert  L.  McDermott,  745  Washington 

Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American    Hotel   Association,    777    14th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $250.     E.    (9)    $25. 


A.  Angus  H.  McDonald. 

B,  The  Farmers'  Educational  it  Co-Opera- 
tive  Union  of  America,  1404  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,215.30.     E.    (9)    $170.30. 


A.  Albert  E  Maddocks  1823  South  Seventh 
East,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

B.  Liberty  Under  Law,  Inc  ,  Po.st  Office 
Box  2013,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  1 

A.  Don  Mahon,  executive  secretary.  Na- 
tional Independent  Union  Council.  Box  959, 
Ben  FYanklin  Station,  Washington.  DC. 

E,    (9j    $416.97. 

A.  Walter  E.  Maloney,  99  John  Street,  iNew 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Steam.ship  Committee  en 
Conference  Studies,  919  18th  Street  JSW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $11,305.     E.  (9)    $2,010.55. 


A.  J.    Paull    Marshall.    944    Transportaticn 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B      .^.ssoclation     of     American     Railroad'^. 

Trai'..<;p<irt,'ttir;n    Buildin?     Washingt- ii..    D  (;. 
D     '6>    $135  12       E     (91    $16480. 

A     Paul  V    Mart«-nsf^n     1730  K   Street  NW  . 
Wa.'^hlngtl■.n.  D  C 

B.  Shlpbull(3ers    Council    of    America.    21 
We-^t  Strict    New  York.  NY. 

A.    Drew    Maran,    777    14th    Street    NW.. 
Washi.'igton.  D  C. 

B    American   Hotel  Association,  221   We^t 

57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y, 
D.    l6j    $300.     E     (9i    $200, 
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A  Mike  M  Mashoka  919  18th  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC 

B  Japanese  American  Citizens  League 
l'^34  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D     1 6)    $150       E     (91    $50 

A  Walter  J  Mason.  815  16th  Street  NW 
Wasiilngton,  D  C 

B  American  Federatloti  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizauons  815  16th 
Street  NW  .  Washington    D  C 

D     |6)$3315      E     i9l    $825  35 

A  David  Mathews  Jr  345  Ptairth  A. ei.ue 
PitU'^burgh.  Pa 

B  The  Pittsburgh  Coa:  Exch<ii.gc  345 
F  )urth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh    Pa 

E    i9i  $230  62 

A  P  H  Mathews,  944  Transp<  rt Htioi: 
BuiJdiiif;,  Wa-shington,  DC 

B  Association  of  Americao  Railroad.v 
Transportation  Building,  Wa&hingt.-r.    DC 

n    161    $895  06      E    i9i    $3«1  75 

A  Cbarle.s  D  Matthew,-  1200  I8'h  Street 
NW      Washington,    DC 

B  National  Asscvciation  of  Ele.  trio  Com- 
panies 1200  IRth  S'reet  NW  Washington 
DC 

D       6)    $337  50       E     ,9.    $161  79 

A  J>>e  O  Matthews  944  Tran.Kpvrtatlon 
Building,  Washington    DC 

B  .Vssoclation  of  American  Railroads 
T;an.sportation    Building,    Washington,    DC 

D     .61  $6650      E     .9)  $101 

.^  C  V  and  R  V  Maudlin  ill!  E  Street 
NW  ,  Washington    D  C 

B.  National  Association  of  Secondary  Mh- 
terial  Industries  Inc  271  Madis<in  A\enue 
New  York.  N  Y 

A     Mrs   Vera  Maver 

B    National   Con.sumers   League     1025   Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW     Wa.shlngton,  DC 
D     16)  $168 

A  John  S  Mears  16t>8  K  St.'-eet  NW 
Wiushinguin,   D  C 

B  The  American  Legion  700  North  Peii!.- 
sylvanla  Street,  Ind;anap<jaj    Ind 

D     16)  $2,130 

A  V.ehler.  Ooldsborough  &  I-,es  2(XH)  K 
St:eei  NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

B  Perro  Corp  4150  East  56th  Street. 
Cleveland.  Ohio 

A  Mehler,  Ooldsborough  A-  I\es  20UO  K 
Street    NW  .   Washington.    DC 

B  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad  Co  .  292  Madi.son  Avenue  New  York 
NY 

A  Kenneth  A  Meiklejohi.,  815  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  815  16th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington    D  C 

D     161   $3  315 

A.  MetrofxilltHii  Washingitm  Board  ol 
Tr.ide    1616  K  Street  N-W     Washington.  DC 

A     M      Barry     Meyer      1616     P    Street     NW 

Washington.    D  C 

B.  American  Trurkmg  Associations  Inc 
1616  P  Streei  NW  .  Washington    DC 

D     (6)   $100      E     i9i   $162  19 

A  James  G  Mlchaux  1145  19th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

B  American  Retail  Federation,  1145  19th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D,    (6)    $2,000       E     (9)    $69.88 


A    Midland  Cooi)erative  Dairy  Association, 
.'^hawano   Wis 


A    C    R    Miles     1615  H  Street  NW     Waah- 
itiKton.  D  C 

B    Chamber    of    Comm.erce    of    the    United 
S',.tes 


A  John  R  Miles  1615  H  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
uigt^m,  D  C 

B  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States 

A  Military  Survivors  Inc  5o9  Riagelv 
.A.envie,  Annapolis   Md 

n     161    tl45       E     i9l    »1  530  70, 

A  .Miik  Industry  Foundation  1145  19th 
.^•reet  NW    Wa-shington   D  C 

A  Dii'.e  MiiUr  Mavn-iwer  H-tp;  \\  .is-hmg- 
T     : :    DC 

H    Dalia.s   1  Tex      Chamber  of  Commerce 

D      161     $1    .i(K1 


A     Dale   Milirr     MMVflowe.r   Ho!t>;     WAshiiu 
t.  n,  D  C 

B    General   Motors  Corp      Detroit     Mic!. 
D     161    $625 


A  Dale  Miller  Mavflower  Hote;  Washini;- 
ton    D  C 

B  IntracoM«ij»l  Canal  Association  o; 
L..ui.slana  and  Texits  221  1  .S<.iuth  Coasr  Build- 
1;  e-  Houston   Tex. 

D      6.    $2,625 

A  Dale  Millp'  Mavfi.>»er  H  ,;e:  Washing - 
•    n     D  C 

B  Texa.s  Gulf  Sulphur  C-.  Neweujf  Tex- 
.>.'•    and  New  York    N  Y 

D       61    $2,250 


\  Edwin  ReiO  Miller  :  (x>4  Farnnn-.  .'^treet 
Omaha    Nebr 

B  Nebraska  Railr.wid.';  Legislative  Com- 
mittee   10O4  Farniun  Street    Omaha    Nebr 

D       6'    t^.OOO       E     (9,    $293  26 

A     Lloyd    S      Miller      1730    K    Street    NW 
Washington     DC      and     195    Broadwav     New 
Y  irk    N  Y 

B  Amenca'i  Telephone  &•  Telegraph  €<-' 
195  Broadway   New  York   NY 

D     .  6 '    »50 1 

A  Claude  Mmard  216  M.-irket  Street  San 
Francisco,  Calif 

B  California  Railroad  .Association  215 
Market  Street    San  Francisco    Calif 

A  M  D  Mobley  1010  Vermont  A\e:.\)e 
NW     Washlngtor.    DC 

B  .American  Vocational  .AssL>oiati^)n  1010 
Vernvint  Avenue  NW  .  Washmeton    DC 

A  Wllli.'i  C  Moffart  536  Firs;  Security 
Building,  Boise    Idaho 

B  Standard  Oil  Co  of  California  225 
Bush    Street     .San    FrancKsco     Calif      et    al 


.A  Harry  L  MnfTett  1102  Ring  Building 
Wa.shmgton    DC 

B  .American  Miniiik!  Contcress  R:!:i;  Buiid- 
ix\g.  Washington.  DC 

D     161     M25       E      (9  I     »7 


A  Jiweph  E  Moody,  lOOO  16th  -Stret't  NW 
Washington,  DC 

B  National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc 
1000  16th  Street  NW  ,  Washington    D  C 

D    .61    $625 


A  Kenneth  R  Moorefield  4401  East  Colo- 
nial Drive,  Orlando   Fla 

B  Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Assocla- 
ti  'H    4401  Ea.<:;  Colonial  Drive,  Orlando    Fla. 

D     '6'     $429  99       E     i9)    $365.31 


.A  Cecil  Morgan  30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New 
York    N  Y 

B  Standard  Oil  Co  (New  Jersey  1  30 
H   vkeleller  Pluza.  New  York,  NY, 

E       {'      $65  45 


A  Morison,  Murphy,  Clapp  &  Abrams,  the 
Peiiusylvania  Building.  Washington.  DC 

B  American  Reciprocal  Insurance  Associa- 
tion   Kan.sas  City,  Mo 

D     !  6  I    $2  50C>  '  E     (  9  ;    $492 


A  MoriMDn  Murphy.  Clapp  &  Abrams.  the 
Pennsylvania    Building.   Washington,   DC 

B  .Are^i  Employment  Expansion  Commit- 
tee,   1144    Penn.sylvania    Building.    Washing- 

tcr:    D  C 

.A     Morison    Mui-phy    Clapp  &  Abrams.  the 
Pennsylvania    Building,   Washington.   DC 
B    Ford    Motor    Co      the    American    Roe.d. 

Dearborn    Mich 


A  Morison  Murphy  Clapp  &  Abrams.  the 
Pennsylvania   Building.  Washington    DC 

B  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co  114 
Fifth  Avenue    New  York,  NT 


.A  Jfiseph  J  Mulhern,  11  Pemberton 
iSqviare    Boston    Mass 

D       6      HO  500       E     .91    »270S41 

A  Vincent  S  Mullaney,  777  14th  Street 
N'W  ,  Washington,  D  C 

B  General  Electric  Co  ,  570  Lexington 
Avenue    New   York,   NY 

D     .61    »1,250       E     i9)    $360.53. 


A  T  H  Mullen  711  14th  Street  NW , 
Waslnngton.  D  C 

B  American  Paper  <t  Pulp  Association,  122 
East  42d  Street    New  York,  N  T 


A  T  H  Mullen  711  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C 

B  American  Pulpwood  As.scx:iation.  220 
East  42d  Street    New  York   NY 

.A  Walter  J  Munro  Hotel  Washington, 
Washington    D  C 

B    Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Traliunen. 

A  r>r  Emmett  J  Murphy  5737  13th  Street 
NW    Washington   D  C 

B  National  Chiropractic  Insurance  Co . 
National   Building    Webster  City,  Iowa 

D     '61    $600       E     ,9>    $600 


A    Michigan  Hospital  Ser\ice  441  Ea.'^t  Jef- 
ferson Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich, 
F    (9)    $1,503  91. 


A  Walter  H  Moorman  4650  East-West 
Highway,  Bethesda,  Md. 

B  Maryland  Railroad  Association,  care  of 
W  C.  Purnell.  300  St.  Paul  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md 

D     .6.    $3,000      E     (9)    $103.4«. 


-A  John  Kevin  Murphy  222-17  Northern 
Boulevard  Bayside,  NT, 

B  Armored  Carrier  Corp  222-17  Northern 
Boulevard   Bayside,  N  Y 

A  Mutual  Insurance  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Taxation.  20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chi- 
cago, 111 

D     161    $1,540       E     i9i    $10,917  16 

A  Kenneth  D  Naden.  H  Street  Washing- 
ton DC 

B  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1616  H  Stre«t  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D      61    $4  624  98      E    i9i    $23148. 

A    Paul  A  Nagle   100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
D     i6p    $3,000 


A    National  Association  Cham  Drug  Storea, 
Inc  ,  Vanderbill  Hotel.  New  York.  NY. 
B    .9>    $17.833  58 
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A.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Companies,  163-165  Center  Street.  Winona. 
Minn. 

D.    (6)    $13,750.     Z.    (9)    $52.50. 


A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6;    $1,125.27.     E.    (9)    $20,464.06. 


A.  National  Council  on  Business  Mail    20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $153.48.     E.    (9)    $757.92.  |i 

A.  National    Council    of    Farmer   Coopera- 
tives, 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
D.    (6l    $13,865.    E.    (9)  $12,000 


A    National   Retired   Teachers   Association 

ar.d  American  A.ss<)ciati<.!.  of  Retired  Persons, 
1346   Connecticut   Avenue   NW  ,    Washington 
DC. 

E.    (9)    $67.73. 


A.  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Paclters.  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 


A.  National  Cotjncll.  Junior  Order  tJn.ied 
-American  Mechanics.  3027  N.rth  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.    (9)    $190. 


A.  National      Association      of      Insurance 
Agents,  Inc.,  96  Fulton  Street,  Ne-w  York,  N.T. 
D.    (6)    $3,500.     E.    (9)    $7,684.45. 


A.    National    Economic    Council,    Inc.    156 
Fifthi  Avenue.  New  York,  N  Y. 

D.    (6)     $1,747,32,      E,    (9i    $2,051,29. 


A,  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
vifacturers,  Munsey  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Own- 
ers, 839   17th   Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 
E.   (9)    $335.54. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York.  NY. 
D.    (6)    $1,012.55.     E.    (9)    $1,012.55. 

A.  National  Association  of  Plumbing  Con- 
tractors. 1C16  30th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.    National   Association   ol    Postal    Super- 
visors. Post  Office  Box  1924.  Washington.  DC. 
D.  (6)  $12,500.    E.  (9)  18.713,26. 

A.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1623  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  National  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 
D.  (6)   $1,087.31.    E.  (9)  $467.35. 

A.  National  Association  of  Travel  Organi- 
zations, 1422  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
D.  (6)  $12,158.10.    E.  (9)  $682  50. 

A.  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion.  2000   K  Street  NW.,  Washington,   D.C. 

D.  (6)    $10,160.10.     E.    (9)    $10,160.10. 

A  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Coal  Policy  Conference.  Inc., 
1000   16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

E.  (9)    $6,874.23. 


A.  National  Electrical  CuntracUjrs  As#>cia- 
tioii.  Inc.,  1200  18th  Street  NW  .  WaihiM  ton. 


DC 


I 


A  Katioiial  Rivrrs  and  Harbors  CongresK, 
1028  Connecticut  A-.f:.uc  NW  .  W«shlngVin' 
DC 

D     i6t    $1367442       B     (91    $15,137  75 

A.  National  Rural  F>i^tr;c  ^•'■operH'ive  A»- 
soclatlon,  2000  Florida  Ave.-uie  NW  .  W.^th- 
Ington.  DC 

E.    (9)    $44951. 


A.  National  Electrical  Mimufaciirf  r^  Aso- 
ciation,  155  East  44th  Street,  New  fork, 
NY. 

D.    (6)    $3,928.13      E.   (9i    $3,928.13. 

A.   National    Federation     of     Federal    Em- 
ployees. 1729  G  Street  .N'W  ,  Wa.shinRton.  DC. 
D.     (6)     $93,384  02,       E      |9»     $13  478  62 


A,  National  Food  Brokers  .Vssociaiiunt  1916 
M  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 
D    (6)    $1,119      E     *9i    $1  119 

A.  National   Independent    Dairies   As*>cla- 
tlon,   1627  K   Street   NW  ,   Washington,   DC, 

A  National  Lndependenl  Meat  Packers  .\s- 
soclation,  740  11th  Street  NW  Washlngt.<r. 
DC. 

D    (6)   $4.544  80      E    (9)   $2  27=184  I 

A.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 907  Ring  Buildnig:  Washington 
DC. 

B.  Member   associations   of    the   league 
D,    (6)    $8,838  28       E       91     $1,476  74. 


A.  National  Limest^^me   Institute.  IncJ,  210 
H  Street  NW.  Washington,  D  C. 
D,  (6>  $2,094.     E.  (9;   $2,094. 


A.  National  Llvestocic  Tax  Cununr'ee,  801 
East  17th  Avenue,  Denver.  Col..  '1 


D      1 6)     $2,090,      E.     (9j     $3,030.44. 


A.  National  Committee  on  Parcel  Post 
Size  &  Weight  LimiUUons.  1145  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A,  National  Conference  for  Repeal  of  Taxes 
on  Transportation,  1710  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,750.     E.    (9)    $1,907.69. 


A.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1319  18th  Street  NW.,  Washmgujn, 
DC.  I 

D.    (6)    $2,657.25.     E.    (9,    $3.135  62,       || 

A.  National  Milk  Producers  FederaticKJ.  30 
F  Street  NW.,   Washington,  DC 
D.   (6i    $3,818  21,      E.    i9(    $3  818  21 


A.  National  Conference  of  Non-Profit 
Shipping  Associations,  Inc.,  Post  OfBce  Box 
1738,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

D.   (6)    $2,412.50. 

A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,   700   North   Rush   Street,  Chicago. 

111. 


A.   National   Parking   Associriiion,   Inc.,  711 
14th   Street  NW.,   Washington,   D,C. 


tl    Trnn.spo.'-t    .\.s!>oclatlon. 


A.   National    PosUtl    Trnn.sp< 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW  ,   Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)     $9,318  32.      E.    (9.    $9,318,32. 


A.  National  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Export  Credit  Guarantees,  One  Liberty 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $10,225.     E.   (9)    $12,463.31. 


A.  National    Reclamation    Association,   897 
National  Press  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $19,390.      E.    (9)    $12  809  43. 


A.  National    Restain-aut   Association,    1012 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
D.    (6|   $5,650,30,     E,    (9j    $5,650,30. 


A.  National  Cotton  Compress  &  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association,  1085  Shrine  Build- 
ing. Memphis,  Tenn. 


A.  National   Cotton   Council    of  America, 
Fjst  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis.  Tenn. 
D.   (6)    $6,064.08.     E.    (9)    $6,064.08. 


A.  National    Retail    Furniture    Assoc lat.^n, 
666  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  111.  i 

A.  National  Retail  Merchants  A.-r.'>c!ation, 
100  West  31st  Street,  Nev.-  York.  N  Y. 
D.    (6)    $8,018.41.     E    fDi    $9  08160. 


A.  National  S'K-iety  of  Professional  Fn- 
gineers  2029  K  STef  .NW  ,  Washmeion 
DC. 

D     (6)    $177O2=.06       E     i9i    $2,61672 

A    National     Tire     De,i!frs     h     Retrenders 
A.ssoriation,  1343  L  Strp^*   .N'W     Wa.-ihtngton 
DC 

D,    (6i    $2,464       E     f9l    $2  464 

A    National    T  :rkpv    F»^pration.    Ptist    Of- 
fice  Box   69     Mr^m*    Morr!'     IH 
E     19  I    $2  980  57 


A,  National    Woman's    Cliriistlan    Temper- 
ance Union,  1730  Chiratt'i  A.ei.iie    E\aiiston 
III 

D     (6)    $3,682  57        F       Q      $2932  !8 

A,  National  Wry  l  Orfxers  .V«worlat)nn    414 
Crandall  Buildin(?,  Salt  L.'ike  City.  Utah 
D,    (6)    $13,272,      E     (9)    $7  64993 


.K    NaLio!i-W, dp  C-<'mmitlee    of    Industry, 

A£p-icuUure.     and  Labor     on     Import -Export 

Policy     B!5     15th  STpc     NW       Washington 
DC 

D     (6)    $13,925.  E.    (9)    $'.3,008  75 

A,    Robert    R     Neal      170!     K    Street    NW 
Washington,  D  C 

B    Health        Insurance        .\s.s<>ria'lon        of 
America.    1701    K    Stree*     nw  ,    Wa.'^hii.ti'on 
DC 

D.    (6)    $42. 

A  William  S  Neal  9!  8  16'h  Street  NW  , 
Wa.>*hington.  DC, 

B    National  Association  of  Manufacturers 

A,  Samuel  E  .Nep!  \n(\\  15th  Street  NW  , 
Washington     D  C 

B  Mortgage  B, inkers  Assorlntlon  nf 
America.  Ill  West  WashlngUm  Street,  Chi- 
cago, 111, 

D.    (6)     $-l7-.0ft2        F     !p»     $4079.21. 

A,  Samup.  E  Neel  1001  15'h  .•^•rert  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  James  W  Rou.se  *:  Co  .  Inc  .  14  West 
Saratoga  Street.  Baltimore,  Md  ,  et  a!. 


A  New  England  Shr>^  k  l>eather  As.'^f - 
elation,  210  Lincoln  Strert    Brreton,  Ma.v 

D,  (6)    $591  41,      F     i9r    $591  41 

A.  New  York  <S;  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock  A.s,so- 
cialion.    161    William   Street     New   York     N  Y. 

D     (61    $2  184  18       E     (9)    $170  66 

A  Charles  M  N<«-;ne,  537  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D  C 

B,  National  Association  of  Small  Buslne-ss 
Investment  Companip^  5.-I7  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9  I  $16, 

A  T  A  Nooner  Jr  .  38  South  Dearborn 
Street,  Chic.igo    r.l 

B,  Railway  Progress  Institute,  38  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111 

D,   (61    $3,600. 


A.  O.    L.    Norman.    1200    18th    Street    NW. 
Washington,  DC. 
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B  National  Association  ol  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW,  Washington, 
D  C 

D     (6)  $1,250       E     (8)   $356J22. 


A  Harry  E  Northam.  185  North  Wnbash 
.f-.etuie  Chicago  111 

B  Association  of  A.merican  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Inc  ,  185  North  Wabash  Avenue. 
Chicago,  111. 


A.  North »-e6t   Commute*   for   Transp'^ta- 
tion    Planning.    2928    Mac^anb    Sirfet    NW 

W,'t-shlngton    D  C 
D.    (6;   $10  95 


A  E  M  Norton.  30  P  Street  NW  Wash- 
ingt.in    D  C 

B  National  Milk  Producers  Feder,.tlon.  80 
F  ."^tref  t  NW     W.ushingUin    D  C. 

D     (£1    $300.      E     i9i    $4.60 

A  Brice  O  Bnen  1102  Ruig  Building 
Washington,  D  C 

B  American  Mining  Congress  Ring  Bu.id- 
:ng,  WashiugttJii.  D  C. 

D     (61  $675 

A  George  J  O  Brlen,  225  Bush  Street,  San 
Francisco,   Ca'.lf 

B  Standard  Oi;  C<i  of  Ca'.iforr.ia  225  Bush 
Street    San  Franci.sco,  Calif 

A  E  H  O  Connor  176  West  Adams  Str«^t 
Chicago,   ni 

B,  Insurance  Econciniics  Society  of  Amrr- 
Ica,   176  West  Adam.s  .Street    Chicago   111 

D     .61    $7  448  93 

A  John  F  O  Connor.  817  14lh  Street  NW  , 
Waahincton,  D  C. 

B    National      Fe<lerauon     of     Post     Office 

Clerks,    817    14th    Sueet    NW      Washington 
DC, 

D     (61    $4,374  96       E     (9)    $218  70 

ARE  O  Connor  122  Kast  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N  Y 

B.  American  Paper  k.  Pulp  Association 
122  East  42d  Street,  New  York    N  V 


A  John  A  OTKjnnell.  1616  P  Street  NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B  American  Trucking  A«*ocxations,  Inc 
1616  P  Street  NW  ,  Washingt/m    D  C 

D     161    $1,500,     E     (9j    $600. 


A     Ohio     Railroad      Association.      16     East 
Broad  Street   CoUrmbns.  Ohio 
E     (9)    $1.654  06 

A  Alvln  E  Oliver,  400  Fulger  Building 
Wubtz^^n.  DC 

B  Gram  &  Feed  Dealers  National  As- 
soeiaUoo.  400  Polger  Building  Washington, 
D  C 

D     (Ci    $38  40       E     «9i    $2 

A  Clarence  H  01st>n,  1608  K  Street  NW,. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Tlie  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
.^ylvanla  Street.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D     i6i    $2  700       E     tSi    $73  80, 

A  Samuel  Omasta,  210  H  SUeet  NW.. 
Waihiogton.  DC. 

B.  National  Lunestoiie  Institute,  Inc  210 
H  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

E     (9)    $7, 

A  Clayton  L.  Orn.  539  South  Main  S'J-eet, 
Flndlay,  Ohio 

B    The   Ohio  0:1   Co  .   Pindlav,   Ohio, 


B.  Katioual  Rural  Elecuic  Cooperative  As- 
sociation 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. O  C. 

D     (61    $157 


A.  John  A.  Overhoit,  10315  Kenslngtcn 
Parkway  Kensington,  Md 

B  National  AssocJaUon  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees  1625  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
i.nglxjn.  D.C 

D       6,  $:  076i35. 


Street.   Denver,   Colo  .    and    1404   New   Tork 

Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
D     i6(    $1,250.      £.    (9>    $792.08. 

A  Philip  C  Pendleton,  100  Old  York  Road. 
Jeukintown,  Pa. 

B  Charitable  Contributors  Association,  100 
Old  York  Hoad    Jentintown.  Pa. 

D       6      •1.200.      E.    (9)    $1(HJ27. 


A,  V.'ux  Ouen     1729  G  Street   NW  .  Wa&h- 

iiitt :)n,  D  C 

B    National     Federation     of     Federal     Exr,- 
plovees    1729  G  Street  NW     WaEhingto.-i,  D  C 

D     -6)   $4.30738       E     i9;  $13  25. 


A  Philip  C  Pendleton,  100  Old  York  Road, 
Jenkint.own.  Pa, 

B  Fn.T.ily  Tax  AssoclaUon.  2110  Girard 
T.-urt  Building,  Phiiadelptiia,  Pa. 

D     161    $2  600       E     (9;    $193  04. 


A  Ed»iti  F  Padberg,  1223  Pennsylvani.i 
Buikling.  Wa.th.ington.  D  C 

B  Tlie  I\  i.f.v.  ivania  R^nlroad  Co.  6  Pcnn 
Cfr.tcr  Fla?.^    Philadrlphia    Pa 

A  Walter  Pat'e  912  Uruver&ity  BuiVdmg, 
Sjracuse.  N  Y 

B    Midland    Cooperative    Milk   .\sscK-lation, 

A  Everett  L  Palmer  9Ci!  Ham!lt<.in  Street 
-Mlent.  ■*:.    Pa 

B  Pennsylvania  Pf  v.-er  A  Light  Co,  901 
Hamilton  Street,  Allentown,  Pa 

E     f9>   $255  20 

A  Lpw  M  Pnramorp  Poyt  Office  Box  :310 
Kansas  City    Kans 

B  Mlfwlsslppl  VsHry  Association.  1978 
R.ulway  Ex^ha.-.gi  Building   St   Lotus,  Mo 

A  J  D  Parel  »44  Transport* U on  Build- 
ing, Washington    D  C 

B  Aasodatloo  of  Ainerkxn  Bailroads. 
Transportation    Building,    Washington.    D  C 

D     (6     $78  75 

A  Joseph  O  Parker,  531  Wsishington 
Buikllrjg,  Washington.  D  C, 

D  Florida  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion, 4401  East  Colonial  Dnre,  Orlando,  PU. 

E     i9i  $17.50 


A    Philip  C   Pendleto*!    100  Old  Tork  Road. 
Jenkintown,  Pa, 

B    Tl^e  Pttcairn  Co  .  100  West  10th  Street. 

Wilmington    Del 

D     (6 1    $2,400       E     (S»    $410.45. 


A.  Rot>ert  Pennington,  1201  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  Division  of  Federal  Relations.  National 
Education  Association.  1201  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC 

D     ,6)    $226       E     i9i    $7.30. 


A.  Er\in  U  Petersoa.  Milk  Industry  Voun- 
cUtion  1145  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC 

B  Milk  Industry-  Foundation,  1145  19th 
Street  NW..  Waehingtou.  D.C. 


A    Hugh  Peterson. 

B    Georgia     Power     Co,    270     Peachtree 

street    Atlanta.  Ga 
D      iGi    %l.bO0 


A    J    Hardin  Peterson,  Post  OOoc  Bos  111. 
Lakelaiul.  Pla. 

B.  F]ciri<la     Citrus      Mutual      (Legislative 

F-and  i ,  Lakeland.  Fla. 

D     16)    $1,800.      £.    («)    $225. 


A    Joseph      O       Parker.      531      WashlngtO'J 
Building.  Washington,  D.C 

B    Institute    of    American    Poultry    Indtis- 
tries.  67  E-ist  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  la. 
D     161    r^S,      E.    (9(    $12.50. 


A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Post  OiBoe  Box  111. 
Lakeland.  Fla. 

B  West  Coast  Inlaiid  Navigatkui  Dtetrict, 
Court  House,  Bradenton.  F1&. 

D     (6i    $600      E     (9)    $153.33. 


A    Joseph      O       Parker,      531      Washington 
Building.  V.  aslur.gton,  DC. 

B.  National  Turkey  FederhU.m,  Poet  OfBce 

B^).x  69,  Mount  Morr.s,  111 
E     iS,    $40  65. 


A  Itoicombe  Parke*,  38  S-Uth  Deaborn 
Street,  Chicago   111 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute.  M  South 
Dearb<.)rn  Street.  Chicago.  Ill, 

D     ID      $9,750 


A.  i.  Hardin  PetersoA,  Post  Office  Bos  HI. 

Lakeland.  Fla. 

B  C  C  Woodard.  7630  Blscayne  Boule- 
vard. Miami.  Fla,.  et  Eil. 

A  Kenneth  Peterson.  1136  l$th  Street 
NW,  Washiugtoo.  DC. 

B  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Kadio 
A  Machine  Workers.  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

D.    (6)    $1^250. 


A.  Jan^.es     D      Par  riot 

S'reet    Fmdlay   Oliio 

B.  The  Oiiio  Oil  Co  .  Findlav,  Ohio 


539    South    M.im 


A.  Tom  Pickett.  M4  Transpartatiaa  Buiid- 

ing.  Washington,  DC, 

B    Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation    Building,    Washington,    D.C. 

D.    «6>    $76  67.      K.    <9;    $«a5. 


A    Morris  E    Osbnm,  Central  Trust  BtiMd- 
Ing   JefTerson  City,  Mo 

B     Missouri  Railroad  Oomn.ittee. 


A    Kerrt-.i-     Overby     2000    norlda    Avenut 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

CVn 1118 


A  A  lee  Parsons.  10  East  40th  Street,  New 
York,  N  Y 

B.  American  Couon  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, 1.501  J-ihn^ton  BuUdlng.  Charlotte,  N  C. 

D.    («i    $240       K     (9  I    •11S.32 

A  Robert  D.  Partr»cl|re,  9000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Wafhtngton,  D  C 

B.  Nauooi&l  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Ae- 
sx-iation,  20(.K)  Florida  Avenue  NW,  Wash- 
in  gttm,  D.C. 

D,    (61    $62  10. 

A.  James  G.  Patton. 

B  The  Farn-.ers'  Educatioaal  and  Co-Op- 
erattve    Unioc    oC    America.    157S    Sherman 


A.  Albert   Pike,  Jr,  iS8  Madiaoa  Avenue, 

New  York.  NY. 

B    Lif"  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   16)    $76.25. 

A.  James     H.     Pipkin.     1001     Ooonecticut 

Ave.nue  NW,.  Washington,  DC. 

B,  Texaco,  Inc.,   ISS  Kaet  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N  Y 

D.   16)    $600      E.   (9)    $24»8.i8. 


A    Pttcairn  Co  .  100  West  10th  Street.  Wil- 
mington. Del. 

E     .9'     $2,721  44 


A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc  ,   1720  At- 

er.ue  M,  Lubbock,  Tex 

D.    (6)    $10,846  16       E     (9)    $1,100. 
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A  Milton  M.  Plumb,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A  James  K.  Polk,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York, 
Inc  ,  4  Irving  Place.  New  York,  NY. 

E.    (9)    $37. 


A.  Edward  P.  Ragland,  6917  Marbury  Ro»d, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  The   Tobacco   Institute.   Inc  ,   808    17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

A.  Railroad  Pension  Conference,  Post  OfBte 
Box  798,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D,  (6)  $185.50.    E.  (9)  $16906 


A    Frederick  T.  Poole,  418  Munsey  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  OH  Pipe  Lines. 


A    Railway   Labor   Executives'   Assocl 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC 


i 

atloh. 


A.  Prank   M.   Porter,    1271    Avenue   of    the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271  Av- 
enue of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Richard  M.  Powell,  1210  Tower  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Refrigerated 
Warehouses,  1210  Tower  Building.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  Railway    Progress    Institiite.    .38    South 
D.virborn  Street.  Chicago,  111 

D.    i6)    $148.14.     E.    (9)    8148  14. 

A    Alan    T.    Rains.    777    14th    Street    NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Af- 
sociation.  777  14th  Street  NW  .  Washingtoi. 
DC 


A.  Thomas  W.  Power,  1012  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association.  1012 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC,  and,  1530 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,750.     E.   (9)    $300. 


A.  William  C.  Prather,  221  North  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago    HI 

D.    (6)    $322.50. 


A.  John  H.  Pratt.   905   American  Security 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York 
N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $1JJ50.     E.    (9)    $123.94. 


A.  Donald  J  Ramsey  1725  K  .Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  Silver  Users  Association,  1725  K  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC  11 

D.    (6 1    $425.      E     (9 1    $52  90.  ,!| 

A.  J.  A.  Ransiord.  1317  F  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Tidewater  OH  Co  ,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

A.  Stanley  Rector,  506  Hotel  Washington. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Unrmployment    Benefit    Advisors.    Im 

D.  (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Robert  E.  Redding,   1710  H  Street  NW 
W.ishington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Conference  for  Repeal  of  Tuxe.s 
on  Transportation,  1710  H  Street  NW.,  WasJ^- 
ington.  DC. 

E.  (9i    $228. 


A.  William  H.  Press,  1616  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade.  1616  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.  (6)   $4,800. 

A.  Public  Information  Committee  of  the 
Cotton  Industries,  1211  South  Brighton, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

A.  Oanson  Purcell.  910  17th  Street  NW . 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Insular  Lumber  Co.,  1406  Locust  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  (9)  $3.68. 

A.  Purcell  &  Nelson.  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Clirlstman  Corp.,  120  Wall  Street  New 
York,  N.Y. 

E    (9)  $68.58. 

A.  Purcell  &  Nelson.  910  I7th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Government  Development  Bank  for 
Puerto  Rico. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $1.25. 

A.  Purcell  &  Nelson,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Nicaragua  Sugar  Estates,  Ltd.,  Managua, 
Nicaragua. 

D    (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $34.74. 

A  C  J  Putt,  920  Jackson  Street,  Topeka. 
Kans. 

B.  The  Atchison,  Topeka.  St  Santa  Fe 
Railway    Co.,    920    Jackson    Street,    Topeka, 

Kaiis. 

A.  Alex  Radln,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association.  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6)    $325.26. 


A.  Otie    M.    Reed,    1107    19th    Street    NW*  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National    Creameries    Association     1107 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,875.      E.    (9)    $3,341.28.  || 


A.  W.  O.  Reed,  6254  Woodland  Drive.   Dal 
las.  Tex. 

B.  Texas  Railroads. 
D.    (6)    $75.80.     E.    (9)    8288.35 


A.  William  T.  Reed.  6800  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Chevy  Chase.  Md.  ^ 

B.  Standard   Oil  Co.,  910  S<wkh   Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $255. 


A.  George  L.  Reld.  Jr  ,  1616  P  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Trucking    Associations.    Inc 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.   (6)    $1,999.98.     E.   (9)    $78  19. 


A.  Herbert  S.  Reid.  466  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  New    York    State    Association    of    Rail- 
roads. , 

D.    (5)    $1,500.     E    (9i    $59.30.  | 


A.  James    Francis    Reillv.     1625    K    Stree: 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Potomac     Electric     Power     Co..     929     E 
Street   NW..  Washington,  DC 

D.    (6)    $5,000.     E.    (9)    $851.21.  , 

A.  William  P.  Reilly.  3636  16th  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ari7,ona  Public  Service  Co  .  et  al.  l| 
D.    (6)    $520.      E.    (9)    $50.50.  'I 


A  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  Stat«s,  2517  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 


A    Retired     Officers     Association,     1616     I 
Street  NW      Washington,  DC. 
D     (6i    $78  475.87 


A.  Louis  H.  Rpnfrow,  1000  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Coal   Policy   Conference.    Inc 
Sol.ir  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $6,250. 


A  Retirement  Federation  of  Ci\U  Service 
Employees  of  the  United  States  Government, 
900  F  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

D.    (6)    $668984       E.    (9i    $7  338  19. 

A  James  W  Richard.s.  10<>0  16th  Street 
NW    Washington.  D  C 

B  Standard  Oil  Co  i  Indiana).  910  S-uith 
Michigan   Avenue    Chicago.  Ill 

D.    (6)    $1,500       E     (9)    $530  61 

A  Harry  H  Richardson,  335  Austin  Street, 
Bogalusa,  La. 

B    Louisiana  railroads 

D     i6)    $58  90       E     (9 1    $359.43 


A    James     W      Riddell      731     Washington 
Building.  Washington.  DC 

B    Air    Transport    Association    of    America. 
1000   Connecticut    Avenue    NW  .   Washington 
DC. 


.^  James  W  Riddell  731  W.ishington 
Building.   Washington.  D  C 

B     American    Iiidu-stnal    Bankers    Associa- 
tion. 831   Washington  Building.   WashlnKUiii 
DC  B        . 

A  Jfimes  W  Riddell  731  Washington 
Building.    Wa.shingt<)n.    DC 

B  CIT  Financial  Corp  650  Madiscjn  Ave- 
nue. New  York    N  Y 

A  James  W  Riddel!  1M  W.ishington 
Building.    Wa.«hlnRton.   DC 

B  Mutual  Bei.eflt  Health  and  Acrident  As- 
sociation, Omaha    Neb.- 

A  James  W  Riddell,  731  Washington 
Building.   Wa.'hmgton.   DC 

B  State  Farm  Mutual  AuUimobile  Insur- 
ance Co  .  112  E.ast  Washington  Street.  Bloom- 
Ington.  Ill 

D    (6)    $1.81334      E    (9)    $85.86. 


A.  Richard    J      Riddlck      1012     14th    Street 
NW     V.'ashmgton.  D  C 

B    Freight  Forwarders  Itvstitut-e.  1012  14th 
Street  NW  .   Washington     DC. 
D.   (6)   $2.499  99      E    (9)   $460  72. 

A      Siert     F      Riepma      Munsey      Building. 
WashlngUjn.  D  C 

B.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers 


ACE  Rightor.  3300  Rolling  Road  Chevy 
Chase.  Md 

B  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  149  Broadway.  New  York.  NY. 

D      1 6       .$650       E     1 9)     $247  61 

A  George  D  Riley.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

D     (6i    $3,315.      E     (9)     $613  10 


A.  William  Neale  Roach,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington    DC. 

B     American    Trucking    Association.    Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 
D    (6)  $3,000 


A  Paul  H  Robblns,  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC 

B  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers.   2029   K   Street  NW..   Washington.   DC. 

D    i6i  $250 
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A.  Charles  A.  RoblnaoQ,  Jr  .  3000  Florida 
Avenue  NW..  WaAiUi^ton.  D.C. 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperatlre  A»- 
Boclatloa,  SOOO  Fktrlda  Avenue  NW;,  Wa«b- 
ir.gton.  D  C 

D.    (6)   $173  88. 


A.  Donald  L.  Rogers.  730  ISth  Street  NW.. 
W^ishlngton,  D  C. 

B.  AMOciatlon  at  RegUiered  Bank  Holding 
Companies.  730  15th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D  C. 

D.    (6)  $S43  75. 


A.  Frank   W.   Rogen.    1700   K  Street   NW  . 
Waahlnglon.,  DC. 

B.  Western    Oil    and    Gas    Association.    809 
S<iuth  Grand  Avenue.  Loe  Angeles,  Calif 

D     i«)  $6,100. 


A  Watson  Rogers,  1916  U  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  National  Food  Brrikers  Association, 
1916  M  Street  NW.,  Wa*hmgton.  D.C. 

D.    I6i  $1,000 


A.  George  B.  Rosooe.  laOO  18th  Street  NW^ 
Washington.   DC. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation. 1300  l«th  Street  NW  .  Wa«huigton, 
DC. 


A.  Albert  R    Ru«seU.  1918  North  Parkway. 

Memphis.   Tenn 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America. 
Post  Office  Box  ftttOS.  Memphis    Tena. 

D.    i6i   $457  42 


A  M  O  Ryan.  777  J4th  Street.  Washlng- 
Uin.  D  C 

B.  American  Hotel  Assoc liit Ion.  221  W. 
67th  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

D.   ((5)  $500.    E.    (9)  $34859. 

A.  William  H  Ryan.  400  Ftrst  Street  NW  . 
Washington.   D  C 

B  District  Lodpe  No  44  lntern«tlon«l  As- 
sociation of  Machinists,  400  r\n:X  Street  NW  , 
W&shlnfton.  DC 

D.    (6)   $2,999  88      E     (9|  $90. 

A  Roi>ert  A  SaltBEteln  508  Wyalt  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC 

B.  The  Assoctsted  Buslnesi  Publicauioiis. 
205  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N  Y. 

D.    (6i    $2,500       E     <9t    $140  18 


A    Kimball     Sanborn.     810     Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  DC 

B    Boston  i:  Maine  Railroad.  Boston.  Mass 


A  L  R  Saiiford  21  West  Street.  New  York 
N  Y. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Oouncil  of  America.  21 
Weil  Street.  New  York.  N  Y. 

A  O  H  Saunders,  1616  I  Street  NW  , 
Wa.shlnpton.  D  C 

B.  ReUred  Officers  Assoclauon.  1616  I 
Street  NW    Washington.  D  C 

D.    (6y    $1,950 


A  Schoene  &  Kramer,  1625  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Railway  Labor  Executnes'  A.ssociation. 
400  First  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

A  J  .\  Schwab,  1223  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing Washington.  DC 

B  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co  6  Prr.ii 
Center  Plaza.  Philadelphia.  Pa 

A  Arthur  E  Scribner  210  H  Street  NW  , 
Wruihlngton,  DC 

B  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc  210 
H  Street  NW  ,  Wa.'ihington.  DC. 

E    (9;    $5. 

A  Seafarers'  Section  MTD,  132  Tliird 
Street  SE  ,  Washington.  D  C 

D     i6.    $10,625       E     rPi    $9  483  99. 


A.  Durward  Seals.  777  14Ui  Street  NW, 
Washington,  DC. 

B  United  Fresh  Fnilt  and  Vegetable  As- 
sociation, 777  14th  Street  KW,,  Washlni^toa. 
DC 


A.  Harry  See.  400  FUrst  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Tralnmeii. 
E     (9)    $18.95. 


A.  Cliaries  B.  Sbuman.  Merchandise  Mart 
Plaza .  Chicago.  Til. 

B  American  Farm  Btirean  Federation. 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.    i6)    $700. 

A.  Sliver  Users  Association,  1725  K  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D     (6i    $115.      E.    (9)    $990,49. 


A  Clayton  A  Seeber.  1201  ICth  Street. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  DlvlaioQ  of  Federal  RelaUons,  NXA,  1201 
l«th  Street  NW,  Washington.  D.C. 

D     (6)    $222.      E     (9)    $64  47. 

A  Fred  G.  Selg.  944  Transportation  Build- 
log.  Washington.  DC. 

B  Asscjciation  of  American  Railroads, 
TransporUtion    Building.   Washington,  D.C. 

D,    (6;    $189.87.     E.    (9j    $231. 


A.  Six     Agency     Committee, 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Caltf. 

E,    (9!    15.524.70. 


909     South 


A    Haro!d  S.  Skinner,  Post  Offloe  Box  2197, 

Houston,  Tex. 

B    Continental    OH    Co..    Poet    OfBce    Box 

2197.  Houston,  Tex. 


A  The<xlore  A  Serrill,  1025  Connecticut 
A\enue  NW  .  Wa^shlngton.  DC. 

B.  National  Editorial  Association.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E     (9)    $205  13. 


A    Carstens     Slack.     1«25    I    Street    NW, 

Washington,  DC. 
B    Phillips     Petroleum     Co..     BertleerHle, 

Ok  la 

D     i6i    $300.      E     |9l    $2fl0. 


A    .Serta   Associates.    Inc  .   e«6   North   Lake 
Shore  Drive    Chic.tgo,  111. 
E.    (9)    $215  80 


A.  Leo  Seybcild  1000  ConnecUcut  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

B  Air  Transport  Association  erf  America. 
1000  Connecticut  A\-enue  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC 

D.    (61    $1,125       E.    (9)    $68.25. 


A    A     Manning    Shaw,    1625    I    Street    NW, 
Washington,  D.C 

B    Brown    ft    Lund.    1625    I    Street    NW, 

Washington,  D  C. 
D     (6)    $968 


A.  Leander  I  Shelley.  608  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York    N  Y 

B.  American  Association  of  Port  Author- 
ities. Inc  .  Washington,  D.C.  and  Airport 
Operators   Council.   Inc..   Washington.   D  C. 

D.    (6;    $e74.»8       E.    (S;    $457.49. 

A.  David  A.  Shepard,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York.  N  Y. 

B  Standaj-d  Oil  Co  (New  Jersey).  30 
Rockefeller     Plaza.    New    York.    NY. 


A.  Bruce  E.  Shephcrtt  488  Madison  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N  Y 

B    Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
488  Madison   Avenue.  New  York,  N  Y. 
D     KG)    $150 

A  Laurence  P  Sherfy.  1102  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington    DC 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

D     (6i    $675. 

A  Robert  H  Shields,  920  Tower  Building. 
Washington,  DC 

B  United  St.«Ues  Beet  Sugar  Association. 
9?0  Tower  Building    Washington.  D.C. 

D     i6i    $250. 


A    Richard  C    Shipman 

B  TTie  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America  1404  New  York 
.\vTnue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D     (6i    $1   107  84.      E     (9l    $124  71 


A  Robert  L  Shortle.  801  International 
Bviildme,   Nev.-  Orleans,  La. 

B  MUsiFsippi  Valley  Association.  1978 
Railwsy   Exchhnge    Building,    St.    Louis.   Mo, 


A    Everett  E    Shuey.  Helena.  Mont. 

B     National  Wool  Growers  AssoclatJon.  414 

Crar.d.i.l    Building,  Salt   L;^ke   Citv.  Utah. 
E.    (9>    $1,264.92. 


A  Harold  Slater,  1523  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B  American  Medical  Association.  535  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D     (6)    $875.      E.    (9)    $58.48. 

A  Stephen  Sllpher,  812  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D     (6)    $2,500.     B.    (9)    »11.10, 


A   M.  C.  Small,  Poet  OOee  Box  W.  Mount 

Morris.   111. 

B.  National  Turkey  Federation,  Post  Office 
Box  69.  Mount  Morris,  HI. 

D     (6)    $450.      E.    (9)    $194.02. 

A    Carlton  D.  Smith,   1725  K  Street  NW,, 

Washington.  DC. 

B.  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  80  Rock- 
efeller Plaza.  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Dudley  Smith,  732  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of 
Puerto  Rico,  732  Shoreham  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C, 

A.  Harold  Arden  Smith.  605  West  Olympic 
Boulevard,    Los   Angeles,    Calif. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  of  California,  225  Bush 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calil. 

D.   i6|    $200.     £.    (9>    $55. 


A.  James  R.  Smith,  1060  Omaha  National 
Bank   Buikling,   Omaha,   Nehr. 

B,  Mississippi      Valley     Association,      1978 
Railway   Exchange   Building.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A  Uoyd  W,  Smith.  416  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B,  Chicago.  Burlington  A  Quincy  Railroad 
Co..  647  West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago. 
Ill  ,  and  Great  Northern  Ralivay  Oo.,  175  East 
Fourth  Street.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

D.    (6i    $4,257. 

A  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smltto.  Jr..  1709  North 
Glebe  Road,  Arlington.  Va. 

B  ClttEens  Committee  on  NatAiral  Re- 
sources. 

D.    i6j    $1.052  80       E.    (9)    $1,167.35. 


A    Wallace  M    Smith.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B    American    Mutual    Insurance    Alliance. 


A.  Wayoe  H.  SxnitlKy.   1200  WyaU  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D    <6j    $769.     B.    (9)   •510.94. 

A.  Lyle     O.     Snader.     944     Transportation 
Building,  WashingtoD,  D.C. 
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B.  Association     of     American     Railroads. 
Transportation    Building.    Washington,   D.C. 
D.   (6)    •174.38. 

A.  Thaddeus  S.  Snell,  134  South  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Gypsum    Association,    201    North    Wells 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D     (6)   $7,950. 


A.  Prank  B.  Snodgrass.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  Post  Office  Box  860,  Lexington, 
Ky 

D.   (6)  $225.     E.  (9)  $65.53. 


A.  Sterling    F.    Stoudenmire,    Jr.,    61    St 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

B.  Waterman     Steanxshlp     Corp  .     61     St 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala.  i 

D.  (6)  $1,40€.25.  II 

A.  P^ancls  W.  Stover.  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  Uiuied 
States.  ij 

D.   (6)   $2,375.     E.    (9)    $275.25.  " 


A  Strasser.  Spiegel  berg.  Fried.  Prank  A: 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B  The  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe.  San 
Carlos,  Ariz. 


A.  O.  R.  Strackbeln.  as  executive  secret,i.ry 
of  America's  Wage  Earners'  Protective  Con- 
ference, 815  15th  Street  NW  .  Washing  jn, 
D.C. 

D.    (6)   $1,153.85. 


A.  Edward  P.  Snyder.  245  Second  Street 
NE..    Washington.    D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D     (6)    $1,546.14. 


♦I 


A  St.rasser  Spiegelbera:.  Pried.  Frank  A. 
Kftm!>e:maM  1700  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
D  C 

B  Tuscarora  Nation  of  Indians.  Lewlst<Mi 
NY 

A.  William  A  -Siringfeilow  6004  Roosevelt 
Street.  Bethesda,  Md 

B.  National  Assfx-lation  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  821  I;ive.st.^le!lt  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 


A.  Society  for  Animal   Protective  Legisla- 
tion, 745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $379.84.     E.   (9)    $1,661.86. 


A.  Charles    B.    Sonneborn.    210    H    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  210 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.    (9)    $7. 

A.  Marvin    J.    Sonosky,    1028   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sisseton-Wahpeton      Sioux      Tribe      of 
South  Dakota.  Sisseton,  S.  Dak  ,  et  al. 


A.  J.  Taylor  Soop.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electri- 
cal Workers.  330  South  Wells  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 

D.    (6)  $1,446. 


A.  O.  R.  Strackbeln,  815  15th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Allied  Printing  Trades  As- 
sociation, Post  Office  Box  728  Indianapolis. 
Ind. 

D.    (6)    1625  11 

A.  O.  R.  Strackbeln.  as  chairman  for  Ka- 
tion-Wide  Committee  of  Industry,  Agricul- 
ture, and  Labor  on  Import-Export  Policy,  815 
15th  Street,  Washington.  DC.  ii 

D.    (6)  $6,250.  II 

A.  O.  R.  Strackbeln.  400  Bowen  Bulldli,ir 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Texas  Sugar  Beet  Growers  As.suci.itl.'n, 
Hereford,  Tex. 

D.    (6)  $3,070.      E.    (9)  $41.20  ii 

A.  Strasser.    Splegelberg,    Fried,    Frank    Ar 
Kamj>elman.  1700  K  Street  NW  .  Washingt    :i 
DC. 

B.  American  Association  of  Surplu.s  Prop- 
erty Importers,  1700  K  Street  NW  Waeh- 
ington,  D.C 


A  Structviral  Clay  Pr'jducts  Industry  De- 
pletion Committee.  1032  Shorehain  Building 
Washington.  DC 

D     (6.    $14  176  22       E     i9i    $3  090  60 


A  Norman  Strunk.  221  North  La-Salle 
Street.  Chicago    11! 

B  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League 
221    North  LaSalle  SUeet    Chicago.  111. 

D     i6i    $625       E.    (9i    $11573 


A.  Arthur  Stur^ls.  Jr  1145  10th  Street 
NW     Washington    DC 

B  .Amencin  Retail  Pederati'i,.  1145  19th 
Street  NW     Washington    D  C 

D     i6)     $1,000 

A  Pranic  L  Sund.>=!tn.ni.  ?50  Pl.'th  .\ venue. 
New  York,  N  Y 

B.  Schenley  Industrie*  Inc  .  350  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y 

A  Surrey  Kara&ik,  Oould  k  Efron,  1116 
WoKlward    BuUdm*;.   Washlntcton.   DC 

B.  Aer.>maritlme.  Ii^c  ,  1000  Vermont  Ave- 
nue. Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Southern     States     Industrial     Council, 
1103  Stahlman  Building.  Nashville.  Tenn. 
D.    (6)    $20,319.66.     E.    (9)    $9,084.65. 


A.  William   W.    Spear.   214   National   Bank 
Building,  Fremont,  Nebr. 

B.  Standard     Oil     Co.     of     Indiana.     910 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)   $900.     E.    (9)    $490.64. 


A.  Strasser,  Spiegelberg  Fried  Frank  <<.■ 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW  .  Washlii*;- 
ton.  DC. 

B.  Blackfeet  Tribe  of  the  Blackfeet  R^er- 
vatlon,  Browning,  Mont.  I 


A  Surrey,  Kara.sik,  Oould  &  Efron  111H 
W  K>tiward   Buildinii;,  Washington    DC 

B  Ainerop  Commodities  Corp  ,  120  Wall 
Street.    New    York     NY. 


A.  Lyndon  Spencer,  305  Rockefeller  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  Lake    Carriers'   Asoclation,    305   Rocke- 
feller Building,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 


A.  John   M.   Sprague.   1730   K  Street   NW., 
Washington,    D.C. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co  ,  Post  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston.  Tex. 


A.  Thomas    G.    Stack,     1104    West    104th 
Place,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  National  Railroad  Pension  Forum.  Inc., 
1104  West  104th  Place,  Chicago,  lU, 

D.    (6)  $1,800.      (E.  (9)  $3,240.80. 


A.  Strasser.  Spiegelberg,  Fried,  Prank  A- 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  Ben  Blumenthal,  608  Fifth  Avenue  N«w 
York.  N.Y. 

A.  Strasser.  Spiegelberg,  Fried  Frank  fc 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Scientists,  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  jl 

A.  Strasser.  Spiegelberg.  Fried,  Frank  A- 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW  ,  Wa.shhig- 
ton,  DC. 

B.  The  Hualapai  Tribe  of  the  Htialai^ai 
Reservation.  Peach  Springs,  .\riz. 


A  Surrey.  Kari«ik,  Oould  k  Efron,  1116 
Wxlward  Building    Washington.  DC 

B  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co  .  99  Wall 
•Street,   New   York.  NY. 


A  Charles  P  Taft  1025  C<jr,necticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  WashingMn    DC 

B  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc  .  10'25 
C(<nnectlcut   .\venup  .NW     WashiUKion.  DC 


A     Glenn  J   Talbott 

B  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Op- 
erative  Union  of  America  1575  Shermari 
Street.  Denver.  Colo  and  1404  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW    Wn-'hlngton,  DC. 


A.  Howard    M.    Starling.    837    Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association      of      Casualty      &      Surety 
Companies.  60  John  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $150. 


A.  Mrs.   C.  A.  L.  Stephens,  Post  Office  Box 
6234.  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Russell  M.  Stephens,  900  F  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D,C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  Engi- 
neers. 900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D,    (6)  $240.      E.    (9)   $20. 


A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg.  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton, DC, 

B.  Laguna  Pueblo  of  New  Mexico,  Lagijna, 
N.  Mex  11 

A.  Stras.ser,  Spiegelberg,  Fried,  Frnr.k  k 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW  ,  Wash^.k'- 
ton,  D.C. 

B.  The  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  Lapwai,  Idaho. 


A  I>*ight  D  Taylor,  Jr  .  918  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B  American  Airlines  Inc  918  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washiiifjton   D  C 

D     (6i    $1.2.50       E     (9i    $745  41 

A.  John    I     Taylor     425     !3tii    Street    NW  , 

Washington,  D  C 

B  American  Parm  Bureau  h'ederutiuii.  2J0U 
Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  Ill 

D     (6t    $958  33       E     i9,    $37  19 


A.  B.  H.  Steuerwald,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood     of    Railroad     Signalmen, 
2247  West  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.   (6)   $750. 


A.  Strasser.  Spiegelberg.  Fried  Frank  <*>: 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW  .  Wa.shn.g- 
ton,  D.C. 

B,  The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Pu-.e 
Ridge    Reservation,    Pine    Ridge.    B     Dak 

A.  Strasser,  Spiegelberpr  Fried.  Frank  \- 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Strcei  NW  ,  Wailu.ig- 
ton,  D.C. 

B.  Salt  River  Pima-Maiioopa  Indian  Oom- 
nuinity,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 


A  William  I.  Taylor,  1341  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washlnglon.  D  C. 

B  Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  1341 
Criniecticut    Avenue    NW  ,    Washington.    DC. 

D     (6»    $1    (64  I',        E       9,     »37  25 


A  .J  B  TiMv:.  425  K^fli  Street  NW  Wa.sh- 
ir:'.j'  '11,  DC, 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 
M'Tchaiidise  Mar'    Chicago.  Ill 

D.    (6)    $1,373.      E.    (9i    $22  95. 
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A  Oliver  A  Thomas  125  North  Center 
.Street    Reno.  Nev 

D     (6i    $175       E     (9i    $1,09367. 

A  William  B  Thompson.  Jr  044  Trans- 
portation Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B  Association  of  American  RaUroads, 
Transix)rtatlon    Building     Washington,    DC, 


A  Dick  Tunis.  307  Maple  Terrace,  Dallas. 
Tex 

B  Superior  Oil  Co  ,  Houston.  Tex  and  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

D    (6)  $2,400     E.  (6)  $1,445  75. 


A    Etigene   M    Thor^     1701    K   Street   NW 
Wa.shlngt<on    D  C 

B     Life   Insurance    As.-iocia t ion    of   America 
488  Madison  Avenue   New  York    N  Y 

D     i6i    $555       E     (9'    17  23 


A     G     D     Tllghman      1612    K    Street     NW 
Washington    D  C 
D     (6i    $3  750 

A    Sigmund  T'.mberp    815  15th  Street  NW 
Washington    DC 

B    Sealy     Inc      925    North    Halst^ad    Street. 
Chicago  i:!     et  ai 


A    William    H     Tinney     1223    Pennsylvania 

Buildn.KT    Wa-shington.  D  C 

B  The  Pennsylvania  Riiilroad  Cc  6  Penn 
Center  Plaxa   Philadelphia   Pa 

A  M  S  Tisdale  4200  Cathedral  A\enue, 
Washington   D  C 

B  Armed  Services  Committee  Chamber 
of  Commerce    Vallejo   Calif 

D     I  6  .   $295       F.     I  9  I   $280  39 

A.  Tobacco  Ass<x-iates  Inc  1025  Connecti- 
cut   Avenue    NW  .    Wa.^hington.   DC. 

E.    (9  1  $1  061 

A    H      WUlij     T. 'bier      30     F     Strce'      NW 
W.vihii.^'ton   D  C 

B  National  Mlik  Producers-  Federation.  30 
F  Street  NW     Washiufrion    DC 

D     i6'     »2  468  75       E     i9i     1194  72. 

A  John  H  T';>dd  1085  Shrine  Building. 
Mempiiis,  Tei.i; 

B  Nati(<na!  Cotton  Compress  k  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association  1085  Shrine  Building 
Memphis   Tenn 


A  Ernest  A  Tupper,  1420  New  York  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington    D  C 

B  American  Can  Co  100  Park  Avenue 
New  York   NY 

E    i9i   $111,38 

A  Harold  J  TXirner  Henry  Building  Port- 
land   Dreg 

B  Spokane  Portland  &  Seattle  Railway 
Co  ,   Henry    Building,   Portland     Oreg      et    a! 

A  John  W  Turner  814  Railway  Labor 
Buildmp   Washir.eton,  D  C 

B  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
B    of  L  E    Building    Cleveland    Ohio 

A  WilUani  S  Tyson  82!  15:h  Street  NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B,  Local  No  30  Canal  Zone  Pilots  As.'^o- 
ciatl'-n.     Post     Office     Box    601      Balboa.     CZ 

E    iQ  '   $78  50 


A.  Stephen  M.  Walter.  1200  18th  Street 
NW     Washington,  DC, 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW  .  Washington, 
DC 

D.    (6i    »574  50       E     (9)    $55.48. 


A    Washington     Home     Rule     Committee, 
Inc  ,  924  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
D     (6i    $12750      E.    (9)    $1,633.01 


A    William  S    T>-s<jn     821    15th  Street    NW 
W.i,shinpton    D  C 

B    Western  Range  Association    2438  Tulare 
Street    Fresno.  Calif 

E    i9.  »88  57 


A  Uni  n  Prixlucing  Co..  1525  Fairfield 
Avenue.  Shreveport,  La  ,  and  United  Gas 
Pipe  Line  Co  ,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue  Shreve- 
port, La. 

E    (9*  $1,123  04 


A    Unlte^d    American    Veterans.    1129    Ver- 
mont  Avenue   NW     Washington    D  C 


A     United  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks 
817    14th   Street   NW     Wrishlngton    DC 
D.    (6,1    $193  633  32       E     i9 ;    $15,628  60 


A    United    States    Savings   &    Loan   League 
221    North    LaSalle   Street.    Chicago,    111. 
E     (9'    $13  8.34  76 


A  Dwi^ht  D  T(  wnsend  1025  Vermont 
A\eiuie  NW     Washinpt.in    D  C 

B  Cooperative  League  of  U  S  A  343  St  nth 
Dearborn  Street    Chicago    111 


A  F  Gerald  Toye  777  14th  Street  NW  . 
W.ishington,  D  C 

B  General  Electric  Co  ,  570  Lexington 
A',  oi-.ue.  New  York    N  Y 

D     i6i   »750       E     (9)   $128  32 

A  Trade  Relations  C'nincil  of  the  United 
States,  Inc  ,  122  East  42d  Street  New  York, 
NT 


A    United   States   Trust   Co    of   New   York 
45  Wall  Street    New  York    N  Y 

A  Wi;;i:tm  R  Vea;.  1730  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington    D  C 

B  Humh'e  Oil  A-  Refining  Co  Post  Of- 
fice Box  2180    Houston.  Tex. 

E     ( 9 .    $3  60 


A  Tl-iomus  M  Venables,  2O(_>0  Fior;da  Av- 
enue NW     Wasliingt<.)n    DC 

B  Nation:-.;  Rur.i:  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
st)Ciation.  2CHKI  Florida  Avenue  NW  ,  Wiishmg- 
ton,  DC 


A  Transportation  Association  of  America. 
4U0  H  Street    NW      Washington     DC 

A  Richard  S  Tribbe  1508  Merchrii.t.s 
Batik   Buildiiip    Indianapolis    Ind 

B  Associated  Railways  of  Indiana  1508 
Merchants  Bank   Bvnldmg    I:-.dianapolis    Ind 

A  Matt  TripKs  425  13:1'  Street  NW  , 
Wa.shington    D  C 

B  Anierican  Farm  Bureau  Feder.ition  2300 
Merch.'ir-.dise  Mart    Chicago   111 

D    (6i  $1  712  50      E    (9i  $65  87. 

A.  Glenw(X)d  S  Troop  Jr  812  Penn- 
."ivlvanla   Buildinp    Wa^hmgUm,  DC 

B  United  States  .Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221     North    UtSalle    Street,    Chicago.    111. 

D    (6i   $1  562  50      E    .9  I   $58  40 


A    Rlch.ard    E    Vernor.    1701    K   Street    NW 
Washington    D  C. 

B    .\m.erican    Life    Convention.    230    North 
Michigiii  Avenue    Chicago,  111 

D     .6      $75  75      E     (9)    $3.30. 


A  L  T  Vice,  1700  K  Street  N'W  W..sh- 
mgton,  D  C 

B.  Standard  O;;  Co  ol  California,  1700  K 
Street  NW     W.i.'-hmgton    D  C 

D      i6i     $18(1       E      i9l    $65 


A  Jeremiah  C  Waterman.  205  Transporta- 
tion Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Southern  Pacific  Co,  205  Transporta- 
tion Building.  Washington,  DC. 

D     i6i    $900.      E     (9 1    $52.50. 


A  Watt-ers  Ac  Donovan  161  William  Street. 
New   York  City 

B  New  York  A:  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock  As- 
sociation   161  William  Street.  New  York  Cltv. 


A  Weaver  k  Glassie  1225  19th  Street 
NW     Wa.-^lr.npton,  D  C 

B  The  Atlantic  Refining  Co  .  260  South 
Broad  Street    Philadelphia   Pa. 

D       6      $1  500 


A  Weaver  k  Glassie  1225  19th  Street 
NW     Washlncton    DC. 

B  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association.  Inc  , 
740  nth   Street  NW     Washington,  DC. 

D     ^6i    $5       E     (9.    $2.24 

A  Weaver  A-  CHassie  1225  19th  Street 
NW     Washington    DC 

B  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association  740  11th  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

D     ,6.    $225      E     1 9.    $21  88. 


A  Wiliiam  H  Webb,  1028  Connecticut 
.Avenue    Washington    D  C 

B  National  Resources  Development  As- 
sociation, 518  Sharp  Building,  Lincoln,  Nebr  . 
and  International  Union  of  Operating  En- 
gineers 1125  l7th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC 

D      '6       J5O0        E      '9  ■     $2  71. 


A  William  H  Webb.  523-A  LaSalle  Build- 
ing  Washington.  D  C 

B  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
1028   Connecticut   Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 

D     <6>    $2  436       E     i9i    $396  68. 


A  E  E  Webst.er.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington    D  C 

B  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Emploves.    12050   Woodward   Avenue,   Detroit. 

Mich 

D     -6  I    $.3,917  16 

A  WiUiain  E  Welsh  Press  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

B  National  Reclamation  Association.  897 
National    Press    Building,    Washington.    DC. 

D    (6)   $3,750      E     (9 1   $225 

A    West  Coast  Inland   Navigation  District. 
Court  House   Bradeiiton.  Fla 
E    (9  I    $725  91 


A  Don  Wliite.  1201  Spring  Street.  Fairfax, 
Va 

B  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc  . 
1201  Spring  Street.  Fairfax,  Va. 

D    i6i   $3  750      E    (9)  $3.830  53 


A  J  T  TruUineer.  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce Building,  Olympia.  Wiish 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co  Shell  Buildmc  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif  ,  et  al 


A  Car;  M  Waiker  30  F  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington   D  C 

B  National  Milk  Prixlucers  Federatio.-i  30 
F  Street  NW  .  W,:sh:ngton    D  C 

D      I  6  I     $  1  50        E      1  9  1     $  1 9  50 

A    Paul    H     Wa.ker     1701    K    Street    NW 
Washington    DC 

B.  Life  Insurai'icp  A5sr>ciauon  of  America. 
488  Madison   Avenue.   New   York.   NT. 

D.    iG.    $280.      E.    (9,    $2  82. 


A    Horace  P    White    Post  Office  Box  5241. 

Baltimore.  Md 

B  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  & 
Smelter  Workers  941  East  17th  Avenue.  Den- 
ver,  Colo 

D    i6i  S4;32  04     E    (9i  $431.39. 

A     John     C     White,    838    Transportatioa 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 
D.  (6)   $900      E    (9)   $82.96. 
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A.  M«rc  A.  White.  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  ABBoclatlon  of  Sectirltles  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A.  Richard  P.  White,  835  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nur8er3rmeii, 
Inc.,  835  Southern  Building,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $37.50.     E.  (9)  »103.23. 

A.  H.  Leigh  Whltelaw,  734  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Oas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion.   Inc.,    60  Kast   42d    Street,    New   Tork, 

N.Y. 


D.  (6)   $1,666.     E.   (9)   $114.72. 


I 


A.  Harold   M.   WUUams,  67   East   MaUisu:. 

Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Institute   of  American    Poultry   Indus- 
tries,   67   East   Madison   Street,    Chicago.    Ill 

D.    (6)    $200.     E.   (9)    $11.72 


A.  Robert  E.  Williams,  1000  Connecucu'. 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  .\infric.i. 
1000  Connecticut  .^venu"  NW  VV.i.-iiinj^--  ::. 
DC.  11 

D.    (6)    $950.     E.    i9)    .$86  25.  || 


A.  Everett   T.    Winter.    1978    Railway    Ex- 

(■!-., ii;ge  Bu:'.d::ig.  St    Ixiuis.  Mo. 

B    ML'.sls.slppi      Valley      Ass<x:latlon,      1978 
R.iwway  Exchange  Building,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 

A     Venlo    Wolfsolm,    1729    H    Street    NW  , 

W,iihi:;gt<  n.  DC. 
B    Institute   of   -Scrap   Iron   &   Steel.   Inc  . 

:72j  H  .-rref   .WV     Wa.s:.:  r.gt. 'n,  DC. 
D.    i6i    WX)       E     '9)    $1 

.^    Ftaiik    G      Wuilney,    67    East    Madison 
STeet.  Chicago,  111. 

B,  Institute  of  America  Pt-ultry  Indtiitrles. 
67  E.ist  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  i:i 


A.  Scott  0.  Whitney,  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Airlines.  Inc.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $940. 

A.  Donald  S.  Whyte.  1102  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $450.    E.  (9)  $52.10. 

A.  Louis  E.  Whyte,  918  16th  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America,  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  John  C.  Williamson,  1300  Conne€:(tlcut 
Avenue.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chi^ag", 
111.,  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue.  Wast.:^,;;- 
ton,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,700.      E.    '9  1     $431  45 


A.  Kenneth    Williamson,    Mills    Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American      Hospit.'.l      .Association,     840 
North   Lake   Shore   Drive.   Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $2,711.55.      E.    (9i    $8-'U.92. 


A.  Russell    J.    Woodman.    400    First   Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B    Ti.e    Order      f    R  ;llroad    Telegraphers, 
'HeU)  Lindell  Boulevard,  St    Louis,  Mo. 

I  >       •"  1    8  1 0«J 

A    Edward     W       Wootton,      1100     National 
Press  Building.  Wa.^hmgt  -n.  DC 

B.  Wine  Institute,  717  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  245  Second  Street 
NE,.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Friends  Committee  o.i  National  L<^gls- 
lation,  245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D     (6)    $1,687.18. 


A.  Albert  E.  Wlllclnson,  Investment  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Anaconda  Co.,   Hennessy  Building. 
Butte.  Mont. 

D.   (6)    $2J250.     E.    (9)    $691.70. 


3l4l 


A.  FYanz   O.   WiUenbucher,   1616   I   Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Retired    Officers    Association,     1616    I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,000. 


A.  Everett  B.  Wilson  Jr  .  132  Shoniham 
Building,  W.ishington.  D  C 

B.  Association  of  Sugar  Pr^xlucers  .' 
Puerto  Rico,  732  Shoreham  BuDdlr.g,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Henry  B.  Wilson,  1G12  K  Street  INW.. 
Washington,  D  C. 

B,  Standard  Oil  Co  (New  Jersey),  3j 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  Y.>:k    N  Y 


A.  Alexander  W.  Wuerker.  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue.  Wa.«^hii.g'    :;    15  C 

B.  The    American     W.iterRays     Operators. 

Inc.  1025  Connecticut   A\c:iue.  WashmgUjn. 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $ri42       E     .91    $&a  52. 

A.  Donald  A  Young,  1615  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C 

B  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 


A.  David  C.  Williams,  1341  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1341 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,850.16.     E.    (9)    $112.87. 

A.  Harding  DeC.  Williams.  1300  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  86  South  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago. 
HI.,  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  W.  E.  Wilson,  1525  Fairfield  Avrnue 
Shreveport,  La. 

B.  Union  Producing  Co.  1525  PalTi.eid 
Avenue,  Shreveport.  La.,  and  United  Gas  Pipe 
Line  Co  .  1525  Fairfield  -Avenue.  Shrcve.purt, 
La. 

D.    (6)    $600.     E     !9)    $523  04.  li 


A.  J.  Banks  Young,  502  Ring  Building. 
W.ishlngton    D  C 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Post  Office  B'.x  9905,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.    (6)    $1,575 

A  J.^hn  H  Young  1411  Major  Street. 
S.iit,  I^ike  City,  Utah 

B  Liberty  Under  Law.  Inc.  Post  Office 
B   X    2013.    h^'.X.    Lake   City.   Utah 


.%     Z  ;.'.•    p     .\..'-     Tr,i:..sp<  irt      Inc.    Detrr.iit 
M'  •..'...pt.lit.m  Airport,  Inltster,  Mich. 
E       3      »  1 1 7  66 


A.  W.   F.   Wimberly.   Post   Office    Bx    4147, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

B.  The  Ptire  OH  Co,  200  East  Golf  Eoad. 
Palatine,  111. 


A.  Gordon    K     Zimmerman,    Washlngtuu 
DC 

B  National  .V^i.sociatlon  of  Soil  Conserva- 
ti  'T.  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A  Z'mr'r.r  GrnmSne  k  Sternsteln.  1001 
C  iir.'-ctirut  .\vcnue.  Wa.shlngton.  DC  ,  and 
11  South  LaSalle  Street    Chicat^o    111 
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The  following  regLslrations  were  submuted  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  1961: 

I  Note — The  form  used  for  registration  is  reproduced  below.     In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are 
not  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  print^^d,  and  arc  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.; 

Fn  F  rw(!  ("OPIE.S  With  t)if  .StrRFTARY  or  the  .Se.nate  a.nd  Fit  e  Three  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  Horst  of  RrpaESENTATi\'Es: 
This  pit^e     p.ige   1      i.s  designed   ti'  s\ippl>    idt-r.t  ifyii.p  d.-i'.a     ;tnd   p.-ige   2     on  the  back  of  this  page  i    deals  with   financial  data. 

P:   M  F     *N        X        BF1<'V>     the    .frrRLiTRIATE    LFTTLR    <r    FUIRF    IN    THF    B     X      •T  THE    RIGHT   OF   THE       REPORT"  HEADING   BELOW  : 

'Treli.viin  ARY'    Report   >  "Regi'^tratnin"  i     To     register   '  plare  an     X     below  the  letter  '  P"  and  fill  out  p;-.pe  1  only. 

'Quarterly  '  RtpfRT  To  indicate  which  one  <A  the  four  ralend.-.r  cj.;:'.Tters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
fip\ire  Fill  out  both  pa^e  1  and  page  2  and  a.":  m.ir.y  additi'  :ial  page."-  a-s  may  be  required  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  p;ige  3  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  '4 /  '5  6.  etc  Preparation  and  filing  m  accordance  with  instructions  will 
acccimpUsh  compliance  wi*h  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year      1  h  . 


REPORT 

PfRSfANT    TO    FKLiFR^L    RFGfLATION    OF    lX"iEByiNG    ACT 


p 

QUAKTXS 

iBt       2d    1    3d    •  4th 

(  Mark  one  square  only  i      | 

Note  on  Item  "A" — (al   In  Generai       This  'Report     farm  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows; 

(\\      Employee  ■ — To  file  a.s  an  'employee'    state  iin  Item  '  B")   the  name,  address   and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".     (If  the 
employee"  i.s  a  firm  jsuch  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firmj,  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  in 
filing  a  Repxirt  as  an  "employee     i 
I  11  1      Employer"  — To  file  as  an  "emplcyer    ,  write     None"  m  answer  to  Item  '  B  " 
(bj    Separate  Ref-^irts       An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt   to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employers  Report: 

iii    Empl.>yers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and   are   not   relieved   of  this  requirement  merely   because   Reports   are 

filed  by  their  agent.*;  "r  employees 
(111    Employees  subject  t-  the  .\ct  rau'-t  r..e  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relic ed  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  emp;  ners 


A    Orcanizatio.s-    or   Individi'al   Filing 

1.  State  name,  address,  .aid  n^fare  ol  b;isiness. 


2    I'  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  thi.«  Quarter. 


tioTt.  ON  ITFM  "B "  — Rpporf.  }yy  Agfvts  o^  Employref      An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 

that  a.  ir  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  gr-'up  are  to  be  named  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified:  ( b )  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
•ne  person  but  payment  therefor  i.s  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as     employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 


B    Em pi  oyer 


tr  n:in-.r    address    and  nature  ot  business       If  there  is  no  employer,  ■write  "None," 


Note  on  Item  "C" — la)  The  expre-ssion  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  'in  connection  with 
attempting  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  influence  the  piissage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  •legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  m  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  iictlon  by  either  House" — !  302^6) 

lb:  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  'Preliminary"  Report  i  Registration  o 

>C'  After  beginning  such  activities  they  must  file  a  Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
recei-.ed  or  expended  anything  of  value  m  connection  with  legislative   interests 

C    Lrc.isi  ATivE  I.NTFRFSTs    A N ii  PoBi.K  \TioNs  in  connection  therewith' 

1  State  appr.xmiately  how  lon»;  leeisla-  2  St.ate  the  general  leplFl.ittve  interests  of  3  In  the  ca.'.e  of  those  publications  which  the 
tive  interest,'  are  t.-  c  r.*;i.ue  I!  receipts  '^^  f>ersc>n  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
a:.d     ex;'>endi' '.ires     in     c.  .nr.ecti..'n     with 


lek;;sl.>ti\  e      interest.'-      ha\e     t<>rni:natec! 

□  place  an  "X  in  the  btx  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Offire  Miill  no 
longer  expect  tr.  recer.  e  Reports 


legislative    i:.terest.s    by    reciting      lai    Short  trlbuted    m    connection    with    legislative    in- 

titles   of   .-tatut^^s    and    bills      ib.    House  and  ^eresu.  setlorth:   lai  Description,  (b)   quan- 

Senate   n-umbers  of  bills,  where  known:  ,r,  ^ity  distributed;  (ci  date  of  distribution.  ,d , 

.   .,             ,          .                 .            ,  _,  name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 

citations     of     statutes,     whe.-e     known;  ,di  were  paid  fDr  bv   person   filing)    or  name  of 

whether    for    -r    acamst    such    statutes  and  donor    i  if    publications    were    received    as    a 

bills  giit  1 


( .\nswer  items  1    2    and  3  m  the  space  below      .^ttach  additional  pages  11  more  space  is  needed  I 

4  If  this  IS  a  Prc:in-.in.i.ry  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee  stat*  al.«o  what  the  dallv,  monthlv.  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be 
If   this  is  a     Quarterly     Report,  disregard   this  item.    'C4'  and   fill   cut  item     D "  and  '  E  "  on  the  back  of  this  page.     Do  not  attempt  to 

combine  a  'Preliminary'    Report    i  Registration  i    with   a     Quarterly"    Report  < 


AP"KIDA\'TT 

[Omi'ted  In  printing) 

PAGE    !•< 
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A.  Clarence  O.  Adamy.  1725  I  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Association    of   Food  Chains, 
1725  I  Street  NW,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Donald  C.  Alexander,  603  Dixie  Termi- 
nal Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B.  The  Philip  Carey  Manufacturing  Co., 
Lockland,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A.  American  Council  for  Technicai  Prod- 
ucts, Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  9827,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  AFL-CIO     Kfarltlme     Committee,     1S2 
Third  Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  425 
Parte  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  American  Stock  Yards  Association, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  ITW  .  Washington. 
DC. 


A.  Charles  H.  Brown,  Inc.,  1028  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Sducatlon  Association.  1301 
16th  Street  NW,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Henry  H.  Buckman,  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing, Jacksonville.  Fla. 

B.  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  Navigation 
District,  720  Florida  Title  Building,  Jacksou- 
vllle,  Fla.  jj 

A.  Carl  Byoir  k  Associates.  800  Second 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  CargUl,  Inc.,  200  Grain  Exchange, 
Minneapolis.  Minn.  i 

A.  California  Wine  Institute,  717  Mai^et 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A    Dawson,  Grlffln.  Pickens  A  Rlddell,  731 
Washington  Building.  Washington.  DC. 
B    Variable    Annuity    Life    Insurance    Co . 

Washington.  DC. 


A    Timothy  V    A    EMUon.    1001   15th  Street 
NW  .  Wa.-^hlngton,  D  C 

B    Thurman  &  Wright,  1229  Latham  Square 

Building    Oakland,  Calif 


A  Ernest  J  Eaton,  Washington  Building, 
W,ish;ngrton   DC 

B  Water  Conversion  Institute.  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D  C. 


A.  Arnold,    Fortas    &    Porter,    1229    19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  California  Wine   Institute.   717  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  AMOCiatlon   ot  Danish  Shipowners,  33 

Amallegade,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 


A.  Carretta  &  Counlhan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Bicycle  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  122  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Alger  B.  Chapman,  Jr,  11  Wall  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  11  Wail 
Street.  New  York,  NY.  li 

A.  Citizens  Committee  for  International 
Development,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  Automobile      Legal     Association,      1047 
Commonwealth  Avenue.  Boston,  Mass. 


A.  A.  Z.  Baker,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Donald  Baldwin,  1319  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1319  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Richard  B.  Barker.  306  Southern 
Building,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  National  Lime  Association,  925  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Comralt- 
tee,  1011  Woodward  Building,  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Nicholas  S.  Collins,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  1 

A.  Edward  Cooper. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  Amerlfra, 
Inc  .  1800  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.   || 


A  Walter  A  Edwards.  1700  K  Street  NW  . 
Waaniiigton.  DC. 

B  Chrysler  Corp  .  341  MassachusetU  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich, 

A    J  C   B   Ehrlnghaus.  Jr. 

B  N'jrth  CaroUna  Railroad  Association. 
B-x  2635.  Raleigh.  N  C 

A  Grover  W,  ETnsley,  535  Lincoln  Build- 
ing. 60  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

B  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  60  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

A.  Frank  C  Erwln.  Jr  ,  918  Brown  Build- 
ing. Austin.  Tex 

B.  Structural  Clay  ProducU  Industry  De- 
pletion Committee.  1032  Shoreham  Building, 
Waahlngton.   D  C 


A.  Joseph  C  Pagan,  1615  H  Street  NW . 
Washington,  DC 

B  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,   1615  H  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 


A.  WUllam  B.  Barton,  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H.  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Coordinated  Marketing  Agency,  Ir.c    575 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 

B.  Philippine     Tobacco      Board.      Manila, 
Philippines.  i| 


A.  James  D.  Bearden,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of   Railway   &  Steamship 
Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A.  Peter    D.    Beter,     1012    Barr    Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Gold   Association,  Inc.,   Post 
Office  Box  427,  San  Andreas,  Calif. 

A.  S.    B.    Bledsoe,    627    Cafrltz    Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Latrobe  Steel  Co..  Latrobe,  Pa. 


A.  Joseph  Borkln,  802  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  One  East  57th  Street,  New  York, 
NY. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling.  70 1  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Axe-Templeton  Growth  Fund  of  Can- 
ada, Ltd..  120  East  Roxborough  Street  E . 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada,  et  al. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Tru.;t 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Business  Machtnss  Corp., 
590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y.  jj 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Minerals  &  Chemical 
Corp.,  Old  Orchard  Road.  Skokie,  111.  i 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Raleigh  Industries  of  Amerlrn,  Inc  ,  1168 
Commonwealth  Avenue.  B..«ion.  Mass. 


A    Edward  03rlen  Fennell,  1120  Connect- 
icut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington,   DC 

B.  United    Air    Lines,    5959    South    Cicero 

Avenue.  Chicago.  Ill 

A    George  E    Flather.  Jr  .  Colorado  Bulld- 
Inj;,  Washington,  D  C 

B    The  National  Antl-Vlvlsection  Society, 
100  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A    Pordyce     Mayne,    Hartman,    Renard    & 

Stribling,   506  OUve  Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

B.  National    Rejectors.   Inc..   subsidiary   of 
Universal    Match    Co ,    5100   San    Francisco, 

St.  LouL<=    Uo. 

A.  Robert  K    Fraley.  3325  WUshire  Boule- 
vard. Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

B.  Great    Lakes    Airlines.    Inc..    Lockheed 
Air  Terminal,  Burbank,  Calif. 


A  Divid  C  Pulla.'ton,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D  C 


A.   A.      Arthur      Gardner. 
Street,   Hollywood    Fla 


1630     Jefferson 


A.  Richard  Breed,  10  Prince  Street,  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

A.  Charles  H.  Brown,  Inc.,  1028  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors 
A:  Publishers,  575  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 


A.  Cross-Florida  Canal  Navigation  District. 
720  Florida  Title  Building,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

A.  Elizabeth  Hawes  Daniel,  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retail.  Wholesale  &  Department  Store 
Union,  123  West  43d  Street,  New  York.  .S  Y 

A.  Donald    S.     Dawson.    731     W.ishingtcm 
Building,  Wa.'-,hlngton,  DC. 

B.  D.C.   Transit  System,  Inc  .  36th  and  M 
Streets  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Gardner       Morrison      &      Rogers.       1126 

Woodwiu-d   Building.  Washington,  DC 

B.  Mauritius  Sugar  Syndicate.  Port  Louis. 
Mauritius. 

A    Gmsburg,  Leventhal.  Brown   &  Morrls- 
s<^n,  1632  K  Street  NW,,  Washington.  DC. 

B    Ashland    Oil    &   Refining    Co  ,    Ashland 
Kv 


A.  Jay  W    Glasmann,  3(>6  S<;;uthern  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D  C 

B.  Ame.'ican  Automobile  Association.   1712 
G  Street  VW  ,  Wa.shlngtr,,n.  D  C. 


A.  Charles  H.  Brown,  Inc.,  1028  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Ltd., 
Nausori.  Suva,  FiJL 


A.  Dawson,  Grlffln,  Pickens  &  Rlddell,  731 
Washington  Building,  Washlngtron,  D  C 

B.  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Co,,  3900  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A  Philip  Goldstein.  1000  Woodward  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC 

B.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee. 1011  Woodward  Building,  Washlnjrton. 
DC. 
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A  Saj\ford  Go.tlleb,  246  Second  Street  NE  , 
Washington.   D  C 

B  Natior.al  Crmmittf'e  Im  a  Sane  Nuclear 
P..lu-y  Inc  17  ICu-si  46ih  Siieet  Nrw  York 
N  Y 

A  Jame.s  W  Grady.  Jr.  1730  K  .Street 
NW  WashiugU'i.  DC.,  and  lUb  Broadway 
New  York     N  Y 

B     Amt-rlran    Telephone    A    Telegraph    C" 
1&5  Broadway    New  York    NY 

A.  A  Lincoln  Greer,  I.-JOS  Ke\  Dr:ve  Alex- 
andria, Va 

B  The  .Nittionai  Ci.unct'  on  t)»e  F,*cU  of 
Overpopul^Uon.  iJ05  Key  Diive.  AiCXiiud,  la 
Va. 

A    .Mhert    A     Gronid.    816    E    Street    NE  . 

Wh.shington,  DC 

B  C.lville  Indian  Association.  Coulee  Dam 
Wa*h 


A    George    W     Koch     1612   K   Street    NW.. 

Washington,  D  C 

B    Sears,    Roebuck    &    Co.,   925    South   Ho- 
man  Avenup   Chicago  III. 


A    Clarem^    L     Miller.    102«    Comjecticut. 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.   American  Stock  Tmrds  Aasoctetton.  lOl'S 
Cunnecticut  A^^nue.  Washiagton,  DC. 


A  PWlip  M  lAnier  908  West  BroMlWBV, 
Loularville  Kv 

B  Kentucky  Riillroad  Associauon  101  East 
High  S*Lreet,  L*xtj.gtc  ii.  Ky. 


A    Dale  Miller,  May.aoRer  Hotel.  Washing- 
•ori.  D.C 

P    Genen.l   Motors   Corp  .  Detroit.   Mich. 


r-.fth  Avenue.  New 


A     Milt...n  -M    U",  :r, 
York    N  Y 

B  Bitkery  A  Coi.rcrtipr.ery  W  i-kprs  In- 
terna* lonal  Union  of  America  S<jlar  Build- 
inc    WatihJi.rvm   D  C 

A     Milton     VI      Ltvin,     .'■21     PifLh     Avenue. 

New  Y>,rk    .N  Y 

B  CcKjrdinated  Marketing  Agency,  luc  , 
575  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York    NY. 


A  Hoy:  S  Haddxk  132  T^urd  Street  SE  , 
W;ishingt4:)n   I)  C 

B  AFLr  CIO  Mnrlt.mf  Cfimmttt*-*-  132 
TTilrd  Btre^'T   SF  ,  Mashlnfrtor.     DC 

A  Halglit.  Onrdner  Pnor  ft  Hsven?  80 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  N  Y 

B  AssociftUon  of  Danish  Shipowners.  33 
Amallegade.  O'penhagen    rVrtmark 


.^     H.'tl    Leyshon,    122    Eatt    42d    Street     New 
York.  N  Y 

B    American  Fedemilon  c.f   Muslriaris    425 
P..rk  A-.ei;Ue.  New  York.  N  Y. 


A    Wllben    J    ^liller    31   Duaenberrv  Road. 

Br    n.w  ITle  7^  Y 

B     Woven  U,bf  1   Industrv  of  United  States 
of  .America.  11!  West  27th  Street.  New  York 
N  V 

A  M.iLuai  Insuranoe  Oommlttee  on  Fed- 
eral Taxati  r.  20  K<irth  'Wacfcer  Drive,  Chi- 
cago, ill. 

A  National  .As.'^ocliiUon  of  Food  Chains, 
1725    I   Street  NW..    Wa^liington,   D.C. 

A  KatioiiiiJ  Cuiilerejice  of  Kon-Prof.t 
.Shippiiig  AsaociiitKaiis.  Inc.,  36  Auburn  Ave- 
nue, Atlanta  Ga, 


A  Linen  Supply  Institute  of  Greater 
Washington.  2400  16th  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington, DC 


A  HedTK-k  ft  I.«ne  1001  OoTmecticm  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  'Wa.<(h»ngtr'n    DC 

B  Bncyrlopedta  BT-itn:,nlrn  FtTm*,  Inc, 
Wilmette  m 

A  Kennetli  C  Hendrlckjt  7303  Worf  oTk  A\-e- 
nue    Belhesda.  Md 

A  Individual  Income  T;a  Legislation 
Xi\r  2IC  MnrTlr.r^ta  Avmrtr  NE  ,  Washington 
D  C 


A  FYed  Livint:sUjn,  802  Ring  BuJldmp 
Washington    D  C 

B  HecoTtl  IndtMtrr  Asaoci.-vtlon  of  Amer- 
ica   Inc      J    EaKt  67th   Street    New   York.  NT. 


A  J.iine6  K  Lofland  139  South  Beverley 
Drne  Brverley  Him  Calif 

A  John  J  Lnr.g  21C  WilliaTnErburg  Drive 
.^ilver  Sprlnp    Md 

B  Internatr-na;  Prnr.mg  Pressmen  A; 
Assistants  Union  of  North  America.  Press- 
men s  H'tnr    Teiin 


-A  "nif  Wfittcnal  Council  on  the  Facts  of 
Overpopulation.  T305  Kev  Drive.  Alexandria 
Va 

ATA  Nooner  Jr  ,  38  South  Dearborn 
Street    Chicngr    m 

B  Railway  Progreae  InBtltvrte,  S8  South 
Owtrbom  Street,  ChJcago,  Hi. 

A  Walter  O  Noreen.  509  14th  Street  NW.. 
K'astain^Uin.  D  C. 

B  .National  Postal  Union,  509  14th  Street 
mr     WaShiJi«\on    D.C 


A  International  Printing  Prewmen  * 
AssistanU'  Union  of  NorLli  Americ*.  Pret^- 
men's  Home.  Teiui 

A  Jepiiefieci  ic  Co.,  a02a  Eael  40t±i  Avenue, 
Denv«r.  Oe.Uj. 

A  James  E  Jo.nes  122  Ea.<=?  42d  Street 
Nem  York.  K  Y 

B  Ameriean  Paper  Jt  Pulp  Aa«K?uition.  122 
■ast  *2d  Street.  Wew  Y'ark,   K  Y. 

A  Kewrtnfre  *  Omer,  8Si5  Wlishire  Boule- 
vard Ijo*  Angelee.  Cnltf 

B  Qwaker  Cttr  AlrwnT5  Itk  ;  Pnul  Manti 
Air  SerrtCTS.  Inc  ;  Great  Lakes  Airlines.  Inr  : 
Trans -Alaskan  Atritnes.  Inc  ;  and  Citrry  .A:r 
TranrpoTt  Ltd. 

A    Elugene    A    Keeney     1615    H    .'^tref.    NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Chaanher  at  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington    D  C. 

A  John  T  Kelly  Hll  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

B  Pharmacciitiral  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 

A  David  WallsrMlge  FCendall  1626  K  Street 
NW  .  Washli^toii.  D.C. 

B  Zantop  Air  Transport  Inc  .  Detroit- 
Mftro}X)!itan   Airport.  Tnkster.  Mich 


A  Lord  Dny  A.-  Ixrrrt  ?5  Brondwnv  New 
York   W  T 

B  The  Metropolitan  Uuseon  off  Art.  IVCfc 
Avemie  and  82d  Street    New  Yortc,  K.T. 

A  .Scott  W  Lucas  1025  Connecticut  A-.  e- 
r. lie  NW..  WaitLUiglon.  D  C. 

B  National  Association  nf  Chain  Drug 
Stores    Vanderbllt  Hotel    Few  York.  N  Y. 

A  Albert  L  McDermcitt.  745  Wa*hingtoii 
Building,  Washington   DC 

B  Amertran  Hotel  Association,  777  14th 
Street  NW    Washington   D  C 

A    Jalis  L  Maietta 

JB  Amalgamated  Ch  ttamg  Workers  <  f 
America,  IS  UnH>n  Square    Ne»   York.  NY 

A  Maritime  Trades  Department,  APL-CIQ. 
815   l«uh   Sueet   NW.,   Wathix^'ton    D.C. 


A  Robert  Oliver  «)0  First  Street  NW.. 
Wastilnctxxi.  DC. 

B  The  Sperry  A:  Hutchinson  Co.,  114  Fifth 
Aveoue.  New   York,   KY. 


A  Holrombe  Parkes  38  South  Dearborn 
Streei,  Chicago,  111 

B  Railway  F^rogreas  Institute,  38  South 
Dearborn  Street.  Chica^,  El. 


A    Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1411  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Tom  Pickett   fr44  Transportation  Build- 
ing. Weaiiir^rton.  DC 

B.  Association      of      American      Railroads. 
Transportation  Building.  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Steuart  L   Pittman,  810  IVth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A     Railway    Progress    Institute.    38    South 
Dearborn  Street    Chicago.  111. 


A  David  M,  Marsh.  837  Wa&hlngtou  BuUd- 
i:.p,  Washington    D  C 

B  Asstxiation  cf  Casualty  f.  Surety 
Companies,   60   John   Street.   New  Y'ork,    NY. 

A  Paul  V  Martenson.  1730  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington    D  C 

B  ShtTibuilder?  Counrll  ,_,f  America.  21 
West  Street    New  York.  N  Y. 


A  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
Inc  ,   1    East  57th  Street,  New  York.  NY. 

A  Robert  E  Redding,  1710  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC 

B.  National  Conference  for  Repeal  of  Taxes 
on  Transportauon,  1710  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
uigton,  DX; 


.A    Mrtirminee     Enterprises.    Inc,    Neoplt 
Wis 


A     Ge'irge   W    Kcnote,  Keshena,  Wis 

B    Menominee    Enreri^rleee     Itir  .    Neopit 

Wu 


A  Miller  (^;  ChevpJier  1001  Connecticut 
Aueniie.  Washingvcui.  D.C. 

M.  Atttan^ofoile  Logal  Association,  1047 
CoBunon wealth  Ave.nue    Boeton,  Mass. 


A    Rufus  King    Scuthern  Building.  Vash- 
ington.  D.C. 


A.  Miller  i  Chevalier,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW  ,    Wa«hin<rtnn.   DC 

B  Jeppeser.  &  Co  80^5  Eo.st  40th  Avent>e. 
Denver.  OlIo. 


A,  William  P  Rcilly  the  Woodner,  Wash- 
ington. D  C, 

B.  .Arizona  Puhhc  Service  Co..  et  al. 

A.  John  J  Riiey  1625  L  Street  NW..  Wiish- 
Ingtoa.  DC. 

B.  NatlonsJ  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW  , 
Washlngion,  DC. 

A,  James  T  Rill,  1730  K  Street  NW,,  Wash- 
ington, DC 

B.  Steadman.  Collier  Ik  Shannon,  1730 
K  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 
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A.  Gordon   W.   Rule,   Union   Trust   Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Aasoclatlon  of  Engine  ft  Boat 
Manufacturers,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y. 
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A.  Henry  M.  Shine,  Jr.,  1625  L  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of    the    United    States,    1625    L    Street    NW 
Washington,  D.C. 


A   Special  Committee  on  Taxation. 

A.  Steadman,  Collier  &  Shannon  1730  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Shoe  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 342  Madison  Avenue,   New   York,  N.Y. 

A.  Verne  R.  Sullivan.    1615  H  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Surrey.  Karaslk,  Gould  &  Efron,  1116 
Woodward    Building,    Washington,    D.C 

B  Aeromarltlme,  Inc.,  1000  Vermont  Ave- 
nue. Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Burkett  Van  Kirk,  4320  Bladensburw 
Road,  Cottage  City,  Md. 

B  General  Outdoor  Advertising  Co  Inc 
4320   Bladensburg   Road,    Cottage   City,    Md! 

A.  Harold  8.  Walker,  Jr.,  420  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  inc  420 
Lexington    Avenue,    New    York,    N.Y. 

A  William  H.  Webb,  523-A  La  Salle  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Resources  Development  Aseo- 
ciation.   518   Sharp   Building.   Lincoln,  Nebr. 

A  Dawd  C.  Williams.  1341  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  1341 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,   Washington',  D.C. 

NewYoTN^Y.'^^"''  "'  ^'^^"^^"^  ^^^ " 
B.    Coordinated    Marketing    Agency,    Inc., 
5f5  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

,..'^^.y®°^°    Wolfsohn,    1729  "H    Street    >W 
Washington.  D.C. 

, -r^n  A^'J"*"*^   °'   S"«P  Iron   &   steel.  Inc 
1729  H  Street  NW  .  Washington  D  C 


with  others  the  things  we  ought  to  re- 
member, especially  in  the  case  of  those 
whose  skies  take  hght  and  color  from 
what  we  give  or  withhold,  comrades 
whose  gaiety  our  frown  may  quench, 
children  whose  gleam  or  gloom  so  largely 
reflects  our  tempers,  the  aged  who.se 
dreams  are  all  back  of  them  and  who 
are  dependent  upon  our  courtesy  and 
consideration. 

Before  turning  now  to  waiting  tasks 
we  pause  for  Thy  benediction.  We  are 
grateful  for  a  heritage  worth  living  for 
and  dying  for,  and  for  a  deathless  cause 
that  no  weapon  that  has  been  formed 
can  ever  defeat. 

In  the  Redeemers  name     Amen 
l| 

DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE  || 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  fnllolv- 
ing  letter: 

us   Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC.  September  n  i9fil 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Ln  Metcalf.  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence  n 

C.\rlHayden,        ■' 
President  pro  tern^ore. 

Mr.  METCALF  thereupon  took  tine 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


September  13 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  by  Mr    Bartlett,   one  of  its 
leading     clerk.s.     announced     that     the 
Hou.se  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee   of    conference    on    the    dis- 
aL'repine  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of   the  Senate   to   the  bill 
'H.R    8302  1    making   appropriations  for 
military    construction    for    the    Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing  June  30.   1962.  and   for   other   pur- 
poses; that  the  House  receded  from  its 
di.sagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  2  to  the  bill,  and  con- 
curred therein  with  an  amendment,  in 
which   It  requested   the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  pa.ssed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H  R  8520  An  act  to  amend  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  a« 
amended.  Uj  add  a  new  subsection  to  section 
16  to  limit  financial  and  technical  aasisunce 
for  draina^'e  of   certain  wet  lands. 

HR  8871  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees   Compen.satlon  Act  of  I960:  and 

H  R  9030  An  act  to  amend  the  act  to  pro- 
mote the  education  of  the  blind,  approved 
March  3.  1878.  as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize 
wider  distribution  of  books  and  other  spe- 
cial Instruction  materials  fur  the  blind,  and 
to  increase  the  appropriations  authorized 
for  this  purpose,  and  to  otherwise  improve 
such  act. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On    request    of    Mr.    Engle.    and    by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesdav 
September  12,  1961,  was  dispen.sed  with 


SENATE 

Wkdnk.sd.w.  Shi'Ti:\ii{i-;h  13.  10(il 

The  Senate  met  at  U  o'clock  a  m  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Lee  Metcalf 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Montana     ' 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father,  God,  in  the  morning  hour 
at  this  wayside  altar  of  prayer  may 
the  consciousness  of  Thy  overshadowing 
presence  grip  our  spirits  with  the  pos- 
sibilities which  rise  for  each  of  us  in 
every  new  dawn,  wait  for  us  upon  the 
threshold  of  each  day.  which  challenge 
us  in  every  duty,  and  which  open  for 
us  on  golden  hinges  every  door  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  all  the  hurried  pace  we  go.  help  us 
this  day  not  to  forget  in  our  contacts 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  1 1 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
September  13.  1961,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  acts 

S.  1653.  An  act  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  travel  or  transporta- 
tion in  commerce  in  aid  of  racketeering 
enterprises;  *■ 

S.  1656.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  50  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  transmission  of  bets,  wagers,  and  related 
information:   and 

S.  1657.  An  act  to  provide  means  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  combat  Inter.st.ate 
crime  and  to  assist  the  States  in  the  enforce, 
ment  of  their  criminal  laws  by  prohibitiuH 
the  interstate  transportation  of  wagermo 
paraphernalia 

I 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  .session.  1] 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  me.ssages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  several  nomination.^;,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Coimnittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

'For  nominations  this  day  received 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings  ) 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
t.uce  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

H  R  8520  An  act  t^j  amend  the  Soil  Con- 
ser\fttion  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  as 
amended,  to  add  a  new  subeectlon  to  sec- 
tion 16  to  limit  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance for  drainage  of  cerUin  wetlands 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry; 

H  R  8871  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees-  Compensation  Act  of   1960;    and 

H  R  90,30  An  act  to  amend  the  act  to 
promote  the  education  of  the  blind  ap- 
proved March  3.  1879,  as  amended,  so  'as  to 
authorize  wider  distribution  of  books  and 
other  .special  Instruction  materials  for  the 
blmd.  and  to  increase  the  appropriations 
authorized  for  this  purpose,  and  to  other- 
wise Improve  Mirh  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Puhlir  w«»if;ire 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
rule,  there  will  be  the  usual  morning 
hour.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  in  connection  therewith  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Poi-e.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
fJiushed  junior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr 
Towra  I  be  permitted  to  be  absent  from 
the  sessions  of  the  Senate  this  week  by 
reason  of  official  business. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objecUoQ,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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2.  ThAt  the  Air  PoUution  ControJ  Associa- 
tion ext«nd  its  cooperation  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  WeHarTln 
the  developmeait  of  a  svUtabl*  program. 


EXECUnVE  COMMUroCATIONS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  foUow- 
mp  letters,  which  were  referred  a£  In- 
dicated : 

AMrwDMrwT  or  Tttlc  85.  UNirre  Statts  Cow 
Relating  to  Oath  or  Applicant  fob 
P*TEirr 

A  letter  from  tlie  Vnder  .SecretArr  of  Com- 
merce. trmnsmattlnK  a  clrmft  or  projxjsed  le«- 
lalation  to  Mrend  the  proviaions  of  tiUe  35 
of  the  United  Statas  Code  relating  to  the 
oath  or  appUcuxit  lor  patent,  ajid  tiie  provl- 
Biotia  or  the  Trademark  Act  of  July  5  1946 
relating  to  vermcatl.-m  by  the  applicant  of 
appHcat»on  for  trademm-k  rerlrtratlnn  and 
for  other  purpoww  iwith  ■coumpanvtnit  pa- 
pers);  \o  the  Gammiaee  on  the  Jodiclary 

STTDfW   «ND  SCTtVIY-!    RciHTIWB  TO   1^   HTGKWAT 

*^»«««*«'CTiM»  PmocRAM  rem  Au^bk* 
A  >ett«T  from  the  UrxJer  Secretary  of  Oom- 
meroe,  crMuniltttnff  a  AnOt  d  propowxl  lee- 
laUOoB  to  authorize  the  Secretarx  of  Com- 
merce, hi  o(n{)aratioii  watb  the  state  of 
Alaaka.  to  undertake  studies  and  aurreve 
relauv«  to  a  highway  conetruction  prograxn 
for  Alaska  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
Rccompanyln*  paper);  t£)  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


RESOLUTION  OF  AIR  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  ASSOCIATION 
Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimou*  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Rbcord  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Air  Pollution  Control  Association  favor- 
ing the  conveniEC  of  another  National 
Conference  on  Aii-  Pollution  during  the 
year  l^i  or  1362. 

There  beij\g  no  objectioiv.  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Aia   POLLUTTO.N    CoKTaOL 

Whereaa  the  comaminaUon  of  our  Na- 
Uon-8  community  air  iuppliea  have  become 
an  Important  national  problem    and 

Whereaa  many  pubUc  and  privaU  groups 
and  associations  are  conducUng  activities 
directed  toward  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem;  and 

Whereas  a  better  common  understanding 
or  the  goals,  reqtjlrementa.  and  problems  of 
theee  many  froiip«  and  commnnltles  would 
facilitate  a  more  rapid  solution  to  the  bartc 
problem;   and 

Whereas  the  Air  PoKutlon  Control  Associ- 
ation haa  long  aapparied  all  constructive 
efforts  to  further  under««ndlng  of  the 
causes  and  dimensions  of  the  air  pollution 
problem,  and  to  provkle  an  eflecUvt?  ea- 
change  of  views  and  opinions  relevant  to  its 
solution;  aiKl 

Whereas  these  purposes  were  served  in  an 
outstanding  laahion  by  the  1958  National 
Conference  on  Air  PoUution,  convened  by 
the  US.  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and   Welf!u-e:   Now.    therefore,   be   It 

Rcolied — 

1.  That  the  Air  Pollution  Control  A.ssocla- 
tion  does  hereby  tnre  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Serretarv  of  Health  Edn- 
c^tlon.  and  Welfare,  and  the  US.  Surgeon 
0<'neral  to  convmt  nnother  Wfltlnnsl  Oon- 
Jorence  on  Air  Pollution  diinnp  the  vear 
1961  or  196a. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reporU  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  HAYDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendmentfi  ■ 

HR  9033.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assliUnce  and  related  agencies 
for  the  Qsca]  year  ending  June  30.  1962  and 
ror   other  purposes    (Rept     No    B9J  ) 

By  Mr  SMATHERS.  from  the  Committee  on 
i-inance,  with  an  amendment : 

r^.^f'  ^?  ■^^  ^'^^  ^°  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  individuals   (Rept    No.  992.1. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said 
Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  IMr.  Smathos],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  minority 
views  of  Senators  Douglas  and  Gore  on 
HH.  10  be  printed  with  the  committee 
report  submitted  thereon 

The  ACTLNG  PFtESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  tt  is  so  ordered 

By  Mr  BTHD  of  West  Virginia,  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  with  ameud- 
meuts: 

H^.8072  An  act  making  appropriaUons 
for  the  government  of  the  EMstrict  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  acUvlUes  chargeable  in 
whole    or    in    part    against    the    revenues    of 

■SO.   1982.  and  for  other  purposes    (Rept.  So 


REPORT  E^mTLED  -MILITARY 
SEA  "niANSPORTATION  SERVICE 
BROOKLYN.  N.Y."_REPC«T  OF  A 
COMMITTEE   (S.   REPT.   NO.  »90) 

Mr^McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
^PT^tions,  I  submit  the  report  made  to 
It  by  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investipations  entitled  "Mili- 
tary Sea  Transportation  Service  Brook- 

'^^"^  •"  ""^  ^■''^  tha^  Jt  be  printed 

The  Military  Sea  Transportation  Serv- 
ice, a  unit  of  the  U.S.  Na\T.  is  charged 
with  providing  sea  transportation  for 
cargo  and  personnel  of  the  US  military 
forces.  It  also  has  the  duty  to  plan  for 
and  be  capable  of  expansion  In  time  of 
war  and  it  necessarily  arranges  for  the 
replacement  and  msuntenance  of  ves- 
sels essential  to  acoomplhsh  this  func- 
tion. 

Eiijht   daj-s  of  public   hearings   were 
held  concerning  this  agency.    Testimony 
revealed  Lhat  improper  gratuities  were 
given    by   certain    contractors    to   some 
employees   of   the   Military  Sea   Trans- 
portation Sen-ice;   that  bribery  of  cer- 
tain Government  employees  existed;  and 
that  certain  Government  employees  were 
involved  in  conflia  of  interest  matters 
with  various  contractors.     Pour  of  the 
witnesses  invoked  the  fifth  amendment 
one  of  whom  iras  Georre  P.  Cress,  who 
held  the  top  civilian  position  with  tiie 
MiliUry  Sea  Transportation  Service  and 
who  refused  to  answer  all  questions  per- 
tamine  to  the  source  of  $99,993.22  over 
and  above  his  Governmont  salary  which 
he  expended  durinc  the  period  1955  to 
I960.       PoUowong    this    rxposure    Cross 
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resigned  his  position.  Another  Military 
Sea  Transportation  Service  employee 
John  A.  Berg,  who  was  assistant  port 
engineer,  has  been  advised  by  the  Navy 
of  his  remoTal  on  a  charge  of  conduct 
unbeoorming  to  a  Government  inspector 
This  matter  is  vmder  appeal 

One  of  the  contractors  doing  business 
^ith    this    agency,    Sigmund    J.    Pehel 
Pehel  Industries.   Inc..  Brookli'n    N  Y  ' 
invoked  the  fif  th  amendment  concerning 
a  $3,000  corporation  check  which   was 
given  to  the  firm's  accounUnt.  Leonard 
A.  Harris.     This  check  was  muT>ortedly 
issued  to  bribe  an  agent  of  Wie  Internal 
Revenue  Service  who  had  audited  tiie 
corporation's  Federal  income  tax  returns 
Leonard  A.  Harris,  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant, also  invoked  the  fifth  amend- 
ment on  all  QuesUons  pertaining  to  this 
cbeck.    We  are  advised  by  the  Treasury 
Department   that  an   Internal  Revenue 
agent,  while  under  investigation  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Sennce  In  connection 
\nth  this  matter,  has  resigned.    Another 
Internal    Revenue    Service    agent,    who 
audited  the  books  of  another  ship  repair 
contractor  doing  business  with  the  Mih- 
tary  Sea  Transportation  Service   Monti - 
Marine  Corp.,  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  also  re- 
signed while  under  investigation  by  the 
Intemrl  Re^-enue  Service.     Leonard  A 
Hams,   the   accountant,   has   submitted 
his  resignation  as  an  agent  enroDed  to 
pi-actice  before  the  Treasury  Department 
and  has  f.led  an  amended  1957  income 
tax  return  reporting  additional  income 

Testimony  also  revealed  that  an  officer 
of  the  Monti-Marine  Corp.  deliberately 
attempted  to  prevent  the  subcommittee 
from  getting  the  true  facts  as  to  Monti- 
Marine  s  purchases  from  Bk)omfield 
Theater  Ticket  Service.  Inc..  New  York 
City,  for  Broadway  shows  and  other 
places  of  amusement  as  gifts  to  Mihtarv 
Sea  Transportation  Service  personnel 
As  a  result  of  this  officer's  dishonorable 
and  deceitful  acts,  spurious  records  were 
furnished  to  the  subcommittee  by  the 
Bloomfield  Theater  Ticket  Service.  Inr 
pursuant  to  a  subcommittee  subpena 

The  ^subcommittee  has  recommended 
criminal  prosecution  by  the  Attorrie*- 
General  of  the  United  States  against  in- 
dividuals whose  activities  indicate  crimi- 
nal offenses.  It  has  also  recommended 
Uiat  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
make  certain  investigations. 

As   reprehensible   as  the    above   facts 
may  be.  this  investigation  apoUighted  a 
situation  of  even  greater  importance  and 
CT-avity.    As  our  healings  oooclu«led  the 
Berlin  situation  came  to  a  head  rnna  as 
you    will    recall,    the   President   of   the 
United  States,  in  his  speech  to  the  ooun- 
tiT  on  this  matter,  ordered  tnanv  vessel 
in  the  Navy's  mothball  fleet  to  be  re- 
acti\'ated  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any  sea- 
Iift  emergency.  It  is  felt,  therefore  that 
this      investigation      was      particularly 
timely,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  this  subcom- 
mittee that  the  correction  of  the  dere- 
hctions  shav^-n  to  exist  "wM  enalde  the 
MilitaiT  Sea  Transportation  Servioe  to 
fulfill    its   important    task   with   vitaUty 
honesty,  and  integrity. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEKT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
prmtod.  as  requested  by  tlie  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 
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September  13 


A.  Cktrdon  W.  Rule,  Union  Trust  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Engine  ft  Boat 
Manufacturers,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A  Henry  M.  Shine,  Jr.,  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C 


with  others  the  things  we  ought  to  re- 
member, especially  in  the  case  of  those 
whose  skies  take  light  and  color  from 
what  we  give  or  withhold,  comrades 
whose  gaiety  our  frown  may  quench, 
children  whose  gleam  or  gloom  so  largely 
reflects   our   tempers,   the   aged    whose 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  me.ssagc  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives,  by  Mr  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
leadmg  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  aereed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
atrreemg  vote.s  of  the  two  Hou.ses  on  the 


of    the   United    States,    1625   L    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Special  Committee  on  Taxation. 


A.  Steadman,  Collier  &  Shannon,  1730  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Shoe   Manufacturers   Aseocia- 
tion,  342  Madison   Avenue,   New  York,   N.Y. 

A.  Verne  R.  Sullivan,  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
states.  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


are  dependent  upon  our  courtesy  and 
consideration. 

Before  turning  now  to  waiting  tasks 
we  pause  for  Thy  benediction.  We  are 
grateful  for  a  heritage  worth  living  for 
and  dying  for,  and  for  a  deathless  cause 
that  no  weapon  that  has  been  formed 
can  ever  defeat. 

In  the  Redeemers  name      Amen 


B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders     dreams  are  all  back  of  them  and  who     amendments  of   the  Senate   to   the  bill 

iH.R  8302'  making  appropriations  for 
military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1962.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; that  the  House  receded  from  its 
di.saereement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  2  to  the  bill,  and  con- 
curred therein  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate 

The  mes.sage  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H  R  8520  An  act  to  amend  the  SoU  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  to  add  a  new  subsection  to  section 
16  to  limit  financial  and  technical  assistance 
for  drainage  of   certain  wet  lands. 

H  R  8871  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  of  1960;  and 

H.R  9030  An  act  to  amend  the  act  to  pro- 
mote the  education  of  the  blind,  approved 
March  3.  1878.  as  amended,  so  as  to  authorize 
wider  distribution  of  books  and  other  spe- 
cial Instruction  materials  for  the  blind,  and 
to  Increase  the  appropriations  authorized 
for  this  purpose,  and  to  otherwise  improve 
such  act. 


A.  Surrey.  Karaslk.   Oould  6c,  Efron,   1116 
Woodward    Building,    Washington,    D.C. 

B.  Aeromaritime,  Inc.,  1000  Vermont  Ave- 
nue. Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Burkett    Van    Kirk,    4320    Bladensburg 
Road,  Cottage  City,  Md. 

B.  General  Outdoor  Advertising  Co.,  Inc., 
4320  Bladensburg   Road,   Cottage  City,   Md. 


A  Harold  S.  Walker.  Jr.,  420  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B  American  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  420 
Lexington    Avenue,    New    York.    N.Y. 

A  William  H.  Webb,  523-A  La  Salle  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Resources  Development  Asso- 
ciation. 518  Sharp  Building,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter ; 

U.S  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C,  September  13,  1961 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Lee  Metcalt.  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

C.1RL  HaYDEN, 

President  pro  ternpore. 

Mr.  METCALF  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


A  David  C.  Williams.  1341  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1341 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


On  request  of  Mr.  Engle.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday. 
September  12.  1961,  was  dispensed  with. 


A.  Lester  L.  Wolff.   575   Lexington  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Ooordlnated    Marketing    Agency.    Inc., 
575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Venlo    Wolfsohn.    1729    H    Street    NW , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Institute   of   Scrap  Iron    &    Steel,   Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


SENATE 

W^;l)^K.s|)\^ ,  SK»'ri:\ii!i:n  l.'i.  \\)(\\ 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m..  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Montana. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God,  in  the  morning  hour 
at  this  wayside  altar  of  prayer,  may 
the  consciousness  of  Thy  overshadowing 
presence  grip  our  spirits  with  the  pos- 
sibilities which  rise  for  each  of  us  in 
every  new  dawn,  wait  for  us  upon  the 
threshold  of  each  day.  which  challenge 
us  in  every  duty,  and  which  open  for 
us  on  golden  hinges  every  door  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  all  the  hurried  pace  we  go,  help  us 
this  day  not  to  forget  in  our  contacts 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Pre.sident 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
September  13.  1961.  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  1653.  An  act  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  travel  or  transporta- 
tion in  commerce  in  aid  of  racketeering 
enterprises; 

S.  1656.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  50  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  transmission  of  bets,  wagers,  and  rel.Tt«d 
information:   and 

S  1657.  An  act  to  provide  means  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  combat  interstate 
crime  and  to  assist  the  States  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  their  criminal  laws  by  prohibiting 
the  interstate  transportation  of  wagering 
paraphernalia. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
tAice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H  R  8520  An  act  to  amend  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as 
amended,  to  add  a  new  subsection  to  sec- 
tion 16  to  limit  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance fur  drainage  of  certain  wetlands: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

H  R  8871  An  ac:  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees"   Compensation  Act  of    I960;    and 

H  R  9030  An  act  to  amend  the  act  to 
promote  the  education  of  the  blind,  ap- 
proved March  3  1879,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
authorize  wider  distribution  of  books  and 
otlier  special  Instruction  materials  for  the 
blind,  and  to  increase  the  appropriations 
authorized  for  this  purpose,  and  to  other- 
wise improve  such  act.  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PublK  Welfare 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

I  I 

As  in  executive  session,  || 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  several  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

'For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE     DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr  President,  under  the 
lule.  thei-e  will  be  the  usual  morning 
hour  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  in  connection  therewith  be 
limited  to  3  minutes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
Ruished  junior  Senator  from  Texas  IMr. 
Tower  1  be  permitted  to  be  absent  from 
the  vsessions  of  the  Senate  this  week,  by 
rea.son  of  official  business. 
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The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objectioQ.  It  is  so 
ordered- 


EXECUnVE  COMMUWICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
jiore  laid  before  the  Senate  the  follcnr- 
ing  letters,  whkdi  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

Amtwdmcttt  o»  Trri^  8B.  On  tree  Status  Coat. 
Relatiwo     to     Oath     or     Applicant     fob 

PaTEJCT 

A  letter  from  the  Vnder  Secretarr  at  Com- 
merce, trmnxnxi ttlag  a  draft  of  proposed  lef;- 
ialation  to  amesMl  the  provisions  of  title  3S 
of    the    Unrfced   Statas   Code  r«la.tUi«   to    the 

oath  of  appUc&nl  fur  patent,  and  the  provl- 
Fiuns  of  the  Trademarlc  Act  of  July  5.  1946. 
relating  to  vertficatlon  Ijy  the  applicant  of 
application  for  tradermrk  registration,  and 
for  otlier  yurpowas  (with  acoumpttnylng  pft- 
pers) :    to  the  Cammlttee   on   tbe   Jodiclary. 

Sttdi»  »n»  BoitvTrK  Rci.sttwg  to  »  Hichwst 
CoMMNUJcm  Pbocrjlm  rem.  Alaska 
A  letter  from  the  Urxler  Secretary  of  Oom- 
meroe,  trswnltttiif:  a  draft  of  pvopos»<l  W- 
latstloB  te  auttaarlze  the  Oecaelary  of  Cocn- 
mcrce.  te  oooi^arstlon  with  the  State  of 
Aiaika.  to  undartalte  studies  and  surreys 
relative  to  a  highway  construction  program 
for  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
acconapanytng  paper j.  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


RESOLUTION  OF  AIR  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  ASSOCIATION 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RvooRD  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Air  Pollution  Control  Association  favor- 
ing the  ccmveninR  erf  another  National 
Conference  on  Air  Pollution  during  the 
year  IA61  or  1662. 

There  being  no  objecUMX  tlie  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  tiic 
Record,  as  follows; 

Am  Pollutto.n  Coktbol 

Whareas  the  contamination  of  our  Na- 
tion's community  air  aupplies  have  become 
an  Important  national  problem;  and 

Whereas  many  piibUc  and  private  groups 
and  aasoclatlons  are  conducting  activities 
directed  toward  the  solution  oT  this  prob- 
lem, and 

Whereas  a  better  common  iinderfrtandlng 
oT  the  goals,  requtrements.  and  problems  of 
theae  many  froupa  and  commnnltle*  would 
facilitate  a  more  rapid  solution  to  the  banrtc 
problem,    and 

Whereas  the  Air  Poi;\aion  Control  Assoct- 
atloQ  haa  long  auppcrted  all  conatrnctive 
eiTorts  to  further  understanding  of  the 
causes  .-ind  dintenalons  of  the  air  pollution 
problem,  and  to  provide  an  ellective  ea- 
chauge  of  views  and  opinions  relevant  to  its 
solution;  aixl 

Whereas  these  purposes  were  served  in  an 
outstanding  laahiun  by  the  i9b&  Natioiud 
Conference  on  Air  Pollution,  convened  by 
the  U  S.  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and   Welfare:   Now,   therefore,  be   it 

Resolved — 

1.  That  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Associa- 
tion does  hereby  urpe  ttie  President  of  the 
Unit«l  States,  the  Serretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  the  U  6.  Surireon 
Oeneral  to  converge  nnot**er  WatJonal  Con- 
ference   on    Air    Pollution    during   the    war 
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2.  That  the  Air  PoUution  Controil  Aaaocla- 
tlon  extend  Its  cooperation  to  the  Depart- 
ment oT  Health.  Education,  and  WtfTare  In 
the  developmeint  of  a  suitable  program. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  foUowing  report*  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R  9033.  An  act  making  appropriations 
fiir  foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiacal  year  ending  June  30.  1962,  and 
for  other  purposes    (Rept    No.  991). 

By  Mr  SMATHERS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  an  amendment: 

HJt.  10.  An  act  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  voluntary  pension  plans  by  self- 
employed  individuals   (Rept    No    992). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mt.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  1  Mr  SmathtrsI.  I  ask 
unanimous  coniient  that  the  minorit>' 
views  of  Senators  Douclas  and  Gore  on 
HR.  10  be  printed  with  the  committee 
report  suhmitfeed  thereon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection.  !t  is  so  ordei'ed. 

By  Mr  BTRD  of  West  Virginia,  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  with  ameud- 
luents: 

H£..  8072  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  In 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of 
.^n!d  District  lor  the  flscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1982.  and  for  other  purposes  iRept  No. 
993  I. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "MILITARY 
SEA  TRANSPORTATION  SERVICE, 
BROOKLYN.  NY." — ^REPCMBCT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE   tS.   REPT.   NO.   t90» 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Conimttt.ee  on  Government 
Operations.  I  submit  the  report  made  to 
It  by  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investipations  entitled  "Mili- 
tary Sea  Transportation  Ser\-ice,  Brook- 
lyn. NY  ,"  and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The  Military  Sea  Transportation  Serv- 
ice, a  unit  of  the  U.S.  NaN^.  is  charged 
with  providing  sea  transportation  for 
cargo  and  personnel  of  the  U.S.  military 
forces.  It  also  has  the  duty  to  plan  for 
and  be  capable  of  erpansion  in  time  of 
war  and  it  necessarily  arranges  for  the 
replacement  and  msuntenance  of  ves- 
sels essential  to  accomplish  this  func- 
tion. 

Eiiiht  days  of  public  healings  were 
held  concerning  this  agency.  Testimony 
revealed  that  improper  gratuities  were 
given  by  certain  contractois  to  some 
employees  of  the  Military  Sea  Trans- 
portation Ser\'icc;  that  bribery  of  cer- 
tain Government  employees  existed;  and 
that  certain  Governmuit  employees  were 
involved  in  conflict  of  interest  matters 
with  various  contractors.  Pour  of  the 
witnesses  invoked  the  fifth  amendment, 
one  of  whom  was  Georre  P  Cress,  who 
held  the  top  civilian  position  with  the 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  and 
who  refused  to  answer  all  questions  per- 
taining to  the  source  of  $99,993.22  over 
and  above  his  Government  salary  which 
he  expended  durinc  the  period  1955  to 
I960.      PoUowing    tills    r^qxxsure    Cross 


resigned  his  position.  Another  Military 
Sea  Transportation  Service  employee, 
John  A.  Berg,  who  was  assistant  port 
engineer,  has  been  advised  by  the  Navy 
of  his  removal  on  a  charge  of  conduct 
unbeoorarng  to  a  Government  inspector. 
This  matter  is  under  appeal 

One  of  the  contractors  doing  bo&iness 
with  this  agency,  Sigmund  J.  PeheJ, 
Pehel  Indtistries.  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
invoked  the  fifth  amendment  concerning 
a  $3,000  corporation  check  which  was 
i;iven  to  the  firm's  accountant.  Leonard 
A.  Harris.  This  check  was  purportedly 
issued  to  bribe  an  agent  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  who  hsul  audited  the 
corporation's  Federal  income  tax  returns. 
Leonard  A.  Harris,  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant, also  invoked  the  fifth  amend- 
ment on  all  Questions  pertaining  to  this 
check.  We  are  advised  by  the  Treasury 
Department  that  an  Internal  Revenue 
agent,  while  under  investigation  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Sennce  In  connection 
with  this  matter,  has  res:igned.  Another 
Internal  Flevernie  Service  agent,  who 
audited  the  books  of  another  ship  repair 
contractor  doing  business  with  the  Mih- 
tary  Sea  Transportation  Service,  Monti- 
Marine  Corp.,  Brooklyn.  NY,  also  re- 
signed while  under  investigation  by  the 
Internal  Re-sTnue  Senice.  Leonard  A. 
Harris,  the  accotmtant,  has  sutjmitted 
his  resignation  as  an  agent  enrolled  to 
practice  before  the  Treasury  Department 
and  has  filed  an  amended  1957  income 
tax  return  reporting  additional  income. 

Testimony  also  revealed  that  an  oflBcer 
of  the  Monti -Marine  Corp.  deliberately 
attempted  to  prevent  the  subcommittee 
from  getting  the  true  facts  as  to  Monti- 
Marine  s  purchases  from  Bloomfield 
Theater  Ticket  Service,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  for  Broadway  shows  and  other 
places  of  amusement  as  gifts  to  Militarv- 
Sea  Transportation  Service  personnel. 
As  a  result  of  this  officer's  dishonorable 
and  deceitful  acts,  spurious  records  were 
furnished  to  the  subcommittee  by  the 
Bloomfield  Theater  Ticket  Service.  Inc., 
pursuant  to  a  subcommittee  subpena 

The  subcommittee  has  recommended 
criminal  prosecution  by  the  Attoine^- 
General  of  the  United  States  against  in- 
dividuals whose  activities  indicate  crimi- 
nal offenses.  It  has  also  recommended 
tliat  the  Bureau  of 'Internal  Revenue 
make  certain  investigations. 

As  reprehensible  as  the  above  facts 
may  be.  this  investigation  spotlighted  a 
situation  of  even  greater  importance  and 
srravity.  As  our  hearings  ooocluBJed.  ttae 
Berlin  situation  came  to  a  head  xnd,  as 
you  will  recall,  the  PreRidecit  of  the 
United  States,  in  his  speech  to  the  coiui- 
tiT  on  this  matter,  ordered  many  vessels 
in  the  NBN'y's  mothball  fleet  to  1>e  re- 
acti^^ited  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any  sea- 
lift  emergency.  It  is  felt,  therefore,  that 
this  investigaticm  was  particularly 
timely,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  this  subcom- 
mittee that  the  correction  of  the  dere- 
hctions  £hou-n  to  exist  wjU  enaide  the 
MihtaiT  Sea  Transportation  Qwfioe  to 
fulfill  its  important  task  with  vitaHty, 
honesty,  and  integrity. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEBrr  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  te  received  and 
printed,  as  rcQuested  toy  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 
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REPORT  ENTITLED  "FREEDOM  OF 
COMMUNICATIONS"— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE— AUTHORITY  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE  TO 
SUBMIT  REPORTS  DURING  SINE 
DIE  ADJOURNMENT  (8.  REPT.  NO. 
994 — PART  I) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  305  of  the  2d 
session  of  the  86th  Congress,  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  1  submit  a  re- 
port entitled  "Freedom  of  Communica- 
tions," prepared  by  its  Subcommittee  on 
Freedom  of  Communication.'!,  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Subcommittee  on  Conmiu- 
nications.  The  report  Is  submitted  in 
six  parts.  I  submit  at  this  time  part  I 
of  the  report  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Commerce  on  be- 
half of  its  Subcommittee  on  Freedom  of 
Communications  be  authorized  to  file 
parts  n  through  VI  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  during  the  adjournment 
sine  die  of  the  87th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion. I  ask  the  report  be  printed  with 
illustratiorLs. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  brought  along 
for  Senators  who  may  be  interested  and 
who  want  to  know  what  we  are  doing, 
a  jacket  design  of  the  proposed  publi- 
cation. Of  course,  the  demand  for  this 
has  been  terrific  all  over  the  country, 
from  universities  and  schools.  In  its 
original  committee  print  form  1,500 
copies  were  printed. 


make  such  lands  part*  of  the  reservation  in- 
volved; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  anl 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2544.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Artlne  Yes- 
sayan  and  Socle  Hayotslan  Yeesayan;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmiri  when  he 
introduced  the  flrst  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  » 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  2545.  A  bill  to  authorize  regulated  pub- 
lic hunting  In  certain  national  parks  and 
monuments  and  recreation  areas  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  surplus  big  game  animal 
populations:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONO  of  Lou.'slana : 
S.  2546.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  naming  of 
the  Old  River,  La.,  structures  In  honor  of  the 
late   Capt.   A.   A.   Humphreys  and   Lt.   H.   L 
Abbott;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Work* 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  2547.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jagat  Kumat 
Kaul;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BUTLER: 
S.  2548.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Key   Sim 
Rvang;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ORUKNINO    (for  himself,  Mr 
Chavez.    Mr.    Randolph,   Mr    YouKC 
of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii)  : 
S  J.  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution   to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  of  Alaska,  to  undertake 
studies  and  surveys  relative   to  a  highway 
construction    program    for    Alaska,    and    for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gruening  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS   OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia: 

Mary  C.  Barlow,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  associate  judge  of  the  municipal 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia;    and 

James  A.  Washington,  Jr..  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 


BILLS      AND      JOINT      RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  flrst  time,  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GRUENING: 

S.  2640.  A  bill  to  Increase  from  $75  to  $85 
per  month  the  amount  of  benefits  payable 
to  widows  of  certain  former  employees  of 
the  Lighthouse  Service,  and  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  that  certain  of  such  wid- 
ows must  have  married  the  employee  before 
his  retirement;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  KEATING : 

S.  2541.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Katherlne 
Cunningham;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 

S.  2542.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Remo  San- 
tlUl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE : 

S.  2543.  A  bill  to  donate  to  the  Stock- 
bridge-Munsee  community  some  submar- 
ginal    lands    of   the    United    States,    and    to 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  REPORT  ENTITLED  "FREEDOM 
OF  COMMUNICATIONS" 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  submitted  a  concur- 
rent resolution — Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 47 — to  print  additional  copies  of 
report  entitled  "Freedom  of  Communi- 
cations," which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Magnttson.  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 


Indian  community  in  Shawano  County, 
Wis.,  lands  adjacent  to  their  reservation 
which  were  taken  over  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  1930's.  This  bill  will 
return  lands  which  rightfully  belong  to 
the  Stockbrldge-Munsee  community. 

The  lands  are  considered  submarginal. 
They  were  taken  over  by  the  Federal 
Government  during  the  depression  under 
the  national  industrial  recovery  pro- 
gram and  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
jurisdiction  over  the  lands  for  many 
years.  Recently  they  were  turned  over 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Stockbridge-Munsee  community. 

But  many  members  of  the  tribe  who 
hve  on  the  lands  can  get  title  only  on  a 
year-to-year  basis.  This  uncertain 
tenure  makes  it  very  diflBcult  to  estab- 
lish decent  homes  and  farms,  and  to 
secure  satisfactory  mortgage  financing. 
The  bill  would  remedy  this  by  donating 
the  lands  to  the  tribe  and  making  them 
part  of  the  reservation.  Such  action  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  both  this  administration 
and  the  previous  one.  This  means  It  has 
bipartisan  supp>ort. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2543  J  to  donate  to  the 
Stockbridge-Munsee  community  some 
.submarginal  lands  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  make  such  lands  part  of  the 
reservation  involved,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Proxmire.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


II 


RESOLUTION 

PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIE8 
OF  A  COMMITTEE  PRINT  OF  THE 
JUDICIARY  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
INTERNAL  SECURITY  ENTITLED 
•THE  PUGWASH  CONFERENCES' 

Mr.  DODD  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  208',  which  wa.^  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary six  thousand  additional  copies  ot  Ita 
committee  print,  entitled  "The  Pugwaah 
Conferences",  Issued  by  its  Internal  Secu- 
rity Suboommittce  during  the  Eishty-se-  enth 
Congress. 


RETURN  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  TO  THE 
STOCKBRIDGE-MUNSEE  INDLAN 
COMMUNITY,  SHAWANO  COUNTY, 
WIS. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  return  to  the  Stockbridge-Muivjee 


PRESENTING  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TIONS HIGHWAY  PROGRAM  FOR 
ALASKA 

Mr  GRUENING  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  gratified  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  today  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  Hou.se  a  legislative  proposal  to  make 
a  long-needed  start  in  enabling  the 
Slat«  of  Ala.ska  to  catch  up  on  its  road- 
building  program. 

I  ask  unanimoiLs  consent  that  the 
message  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce be  printed  in  the  Congrcssion/o. 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  GRUENING  Ever  since  my  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate,  all  during  the  86th 
Congre.ss.  I  urged  the  previous  adminis- 
tration to  support  a  program  of  high- 
ways for  Alaska,  but  to  no  avail.  It  was 
impo,ssible  to  make  the  previous  admin- 
istration comprehend  that  Alaska  en- 
tered the  Union  in  a  unique  position 
after  many  years  of  discrimination  and 
neglect.  It  had  been  deprived  of  Federal 
aid  highways  funds  during  the  first  40 
years  of  that  legislation— from  1916  to 
1956 — although  paying  all  Federal  taxes, 
and  hence  when  it  became  a  State  only 
two  of  its  major  cities  were  connected  by 
roads.  The  majority  of  its  cities  were 
not,  a  situation  unthinkable  in  the  other 
49  States. 

In  simple  justice  I  proposed  that  the 
Federal  Government  had  a  duty  to  make 
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up  for  the  years  of  discrimination  so  as 
to  place  Alaska  in  the  same  p>osition  as 
the  other  States  with  respect  to  its  high- 
way program. 

I  set  out  a  full  explanation  of  the  sit- 
uation in  which  Alaska  finds  itself  at  the 
time  I  introduced  a  bill  to  rectify  this 
situation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  from  my  comments  on  that 
occasion  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

(See  exhibit  2  i 

Mr.  GRUENING  President  Ken- 
nedy— then  Senator  Kennedy — was  fully 
aware  of  this  situation  when,  on  June  24, 
1960,  on  the  floor  ol  the  Senate,  he 
stated : 

We  must  expand  and  modernize  Alaska's 
highway  system — a  system  is  an  essential 
condition  of  Alaska's  future  development — 
by  greatly  increasing  our  highway  program 
so  that  Alaska's  highways  will  be  the  equal 
of  those  in  other  States,  which  have  been 
receiving  Federal  help  over  a  long  period 
of  time 

The  proix>sal  which  President  Ken- 
nedy has  now  sent  over  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  is  the  first  step  in 
the  fulfillment  of  Alaska's  great  and 
long  overdue  road  needs.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  will 
be  able  to  complete  the  needed  surveys 
and  studies  well  before  the  May  15,  1963, 
deadline  and  in  any  event  will  be  in  a 
position  even  before  that  time  to  make 
initial  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
for  the  construction  of  specific  roads  in 
and  to  Alaska. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  intro- 
duce, on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  the  able  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Works.  IMr. 
Chavez  1.  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  IMr.  Randolph),  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  YoitngI.  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Hawaii  IMr. 
LoNcl.  the  Joint  resolution  recom- 
mended by  the  President  through  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  ask  for  its 
appropriate  reference.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  joint  resolution  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
ExHiBrr  I 

The  Sr.cRtTAiY   of  Commerce. 
Washington.  DC  .  September  12.    1961 
Hon     Lyndon    B    Johnson, 
President  oj   the   Senate 
Washinffton,  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Prfsidint  There  is  submitted 
herewith  a  projxssed  joint  resolution  en- 
titled "To  authori?*  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, In  cooperation  with  the  State  of 
Alaska,  to  undertake  studies  and  surveys  rel- 
ative to  a  highwuy  construction  program  for 
Alaska    and    for    other    purposes  " 

This  Department  has  recently  given  in- 
tensive and  careful  consideration  to  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  the  State  of  Alaska  In 
relation  to  its  highway  needs  Alaska's  situa- 
tion is  unique  both  In  terms  of  its  location — 
separated  from  the  rest  of  continental  United 
States  by  another  country — and  its  other  un- 
u.'^iial  geographic  and  economic  character- 
istics necessitating  special  treatment  There 
is  need,  in  partlcvilar,  for  extraordinary  local 
and  long-development -type  roads,  and  roads 
to  Interconnect  centers  of  population  which 
are  accessible  only  by  water  or  air  transpor- 
tation, or  through  Canadian  territory 
Federal-aid  and  State  highway  funds  are. 
however,  adequate  only  to  meet  highway 
nced.s  In  the  populated  area.s  of  A;a.ska  and 


are  not  at  all  available  for  highway  use  In 
Canada  We  believe  the  actions  contem- 
plated by  this  proposed  legislation  wcnild 
provide  a  reasonable  and  effective  approach 
to  these  problems 

The  proposed  joint  resolution  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  of  Alaska,  to  un- 
dertake engineering  studies  and  estimates 
and  planning  surveys  relative  to  highway 
construction  in  Alaska  and.  in  accordance 
with  agreements  to  be  negotiated  with  Can- 
ada by  the  Secretary  of  State,  relative  to 
roads  in  Canada  to  connect  with  Alaska 
A  report  of  such  studies  and  surveys  would 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
May  15.  1963  An  appropriation  of  $800,000 
for  financing  the  studies  and  reix)rts  referred 
to  above  would  be  authorized 

The  Department  of  Commerce  recommends 
the  enactment  by  the  Congress  of  the  pro- 
posed  Joint   resolution 

The   Bureau    of    the    Budget    advises    that 
there   is   no   objection   to   the  submission  of 
this  Joint  resolution  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  administration's  program 
Sincerely   yours 

Edward  GrcEMAN. 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 


Exhibit   2 

Statement   or   Senator  Gruening 

Alaska  enters  the  Union  under  conditions 
which  are  unique  in  many  fields.  This  is  a 
result,  in  the  main,  of  the  fact  that  the  49th 
State  lags  47  years  after  the  last  of  her 
predecessors  in  being  admitted;  and  these 
were  years  in  which  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment changed  as  never  before  iii  our  history 
Alaska  has  a  lot  of  "catching  up  '  to  do  to 
l>e  on  a  basis  of  real,  in  addition  to  merely 
terhnica!.  equality   with   her  sister  States 

In  no  respect  is  the  contrast  between 
Alaska  and  all  the  other  States  more  marked 
than  in  surface  transportation  Alaska  en- 
ters the  Union  unique  in  that  not  merely  a 
few  but  a  majority  of  her  communities  are 
unconnected  with  any  others  by  highway  or 
railroad  By  the  same  token,  these  isolated 
Alaska  communities  are  unconnected  with 
the    continental    highway   system 

Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  other  49  States 
does  there  exist  a  community,  no  matter 
how  small,  to  which  it  ib  not  possible  to 
drive  in  an  automobile  or  ride  in  a  train 
The  whole  economy  and  civilization  of  20th 
century  America  is  based  on  this  free  and 
ready  access  for  goods  and  people  The  very 
character  of  the  American  citizen  is  un- 
doubtedly conditioned  in  an  important  way 
by  the  circumstance  that,  no  matter  where 
he  lives,  he  can  get  in  the  family  automobile 
and  drive  somewhere — to  the  nearest  large 
city,  to  the  capital  of  his  State  or  Nation. 

In  Alaska  five  of  the  seven  largest  cities, 
including  Juneau,  the  capital,  have  no  road 
system  which  leads  to  any  other  place.  A 
dozen  cities  with  population  of  1,000  or  more 
have  neither  road  nor  rail  connection  with 
any  other  city  In  terms  of  surface  trans- 
portation. Alaska  in  1959  is  in  about  the  same 
situation  as  other  States  found  themselves 
in  1850  before  the  construction  of  trans- 
continental railroads  or  a  nationwide  road 
i^etwork 

The  reiison  for  this  state  of  affairs  in  the 
49th  State  is  not  far  to  seek  It  is  owing  to 
lonpstanding  and  almost  totally  unrelieved 
discrimination  in  the  manner  in  which  Fed- 
eral highway  programs  have  been  enacted 
Until  1956.  Alaska  was  totally  excluded  from 
Federal-aid       highway       legislation  Since 

1956,  Alaska  has  been  included,  but  on  a 
sharply  reduced  basis.  The  State  Is  still 
totally  excluded  from  the  interstate  or 
throughway  part  of  Federal  programs — ex- 
cept that  Alaska  is  Included  In  the  collec- 
tion of  the  excise  taxes  which  support  the 
Interstate  program 


According  to  figures  provided  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads,  there  are  today  5,356 
miles  of  roads  in  Alaska.  Of  this  total.  1.249 
miles  are  classified  as  unconstructed.  In 
other  words,  these  roads  exist  only  on  pmper. 
Of  the  remainder,  only  2,515  miles  are  of  such 
quality  and  in  such  locations  that  travel 
over  them  is  possible  throughout  the  year. 

As  far  as  surface  is  concerned.  1,113  miles 
are  surfaced  or  paved.  38  miles  surface 
treated.  2,720  miles  gravel,  and  246  miles  un- 
improved. The  total  of  existing  and  uncon- 
structed rural  roads  is  5.320  miles,  of  such 
urban  roads  23  miles 

This  is  a  meager  network  indeed  for  an 
area  one-fifth  the  size  of  the  other  49  States 
combined  It  seems  obvious  that  the  first 
thing  which  must  be  done  to  enable  Alaska 
to  progress  is  to  provide  a  means  to  construct 
roads  in  the  new  State 

The  BPR  statistics  show  that  1.653  miles 
comprise  a  connecting  primary  system  that 
serves  the  cities  of  Anchorage.  Palmer.  Fair- 
banks. Valdez  Seward,  and  Homer  Some 
2  454  miles  in  a  secondary  system  connect 
with  the  primary  system.  Much  of  Alaska's 
road  mileage  consists  of  isolated  stubs  of 
road  that  lead  a  short  distance  from  p>opu- 
latlon  centers  and  then  end  abruptly. 

"Why  roads''"  is  a  question  which  hardly 
needs  asking  in  modern-day  America.  Roads 
are  the  arteries  of  transportation,  conunerce. 
and  Industry.  "Why  roads  in  Alaska?  "  can 
be  answered  m  exactly  the  same  terms  as  if 
the  question  related  to  Michigan,  New  Mex- 
ico. California,  or  New  York. 

Providing  roads  will  enhance  the  economy 
not  only  of  the  49th  State  but  also  of  the 
Nation  There  is,  for  residents  and  visitors 
alike,  the  obvious  pleasure  of  travel  in  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  States,  on 
adequately  constructed  and  maintained 
routes  which  will  allow  the  Nation's  citizens 
to  observe  the  majestic  scenic  wonders  of 
Alaska  From  the  grandeur  of  her  sweeping 
mountainous  panorama  that  Includes  the 
continents  highest  peak  (20 .300- foot- high 
Mount  McKlnley)  to  her  many  mirror  lakes 
and  colorful  streams,  Alaska  provides  for 
tourists — and  Alaskans,  too — scenery  that  has 
no  equal  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Too,  the 
avid  sportsman  will  find  Alaska  a  fisherman's 
glory,  a  hunter's  paradise,  for  big  game  and 
fish  abound.  Alaska  is  the  only  State  where 
every  species  of  North  American  bear  Is 
found,  for  example  Tourism  Is  already  a 
major  industry  and  growing  rapidly  It  may 
well  be  Alaska's  greatest  single  economic 
potential. 

Then  the  natural  resources  waiting  to 
be  developed  Include  practically  all  the 
known  minerals  in  the  world  today.  These 
range  from  gold  and  silver,  lead,  zinc,  and 
copp>er  to  mercury  and  antimony,  platinum, 
chromium,  nickel.  Iron,  molybdenum  and 
tungsten  Deposits  are  known  to  exist  of 
fluorspar,  petroleum  and  natural  gas.  to  say 
nothing  of  vast  storehouses  of  coal.  In  tim- 
ber, approximately  350  billion  board  feet— in- 
cluding spruce,  nemlock.  cedar,  cottonwood. 
and  birch — grow  in  Alaska  forests  which  are 
of  vital  Importance  to  a  lumber-hungry  Na- 
tion. The  States  hydroelectric  p>ower  p>oten- 
tlal  should  be  mentioned  In  passing,  for 
Alaska's  many  rivers  and  hanging  lakes  con- 
tain millions  of  potential  kilowatts  for  indtis- 
tnal  and  domestic  use. 

All  this  wealth  that  is  Alaska  cries  out  to 
be  developed,  ard  a  major  program  of  Alaska 
throughways  is  urgently  needed  to  serve  as 
tapllnes  to  the  ^  ast  resources  that  have  been 
out  of  reach  o:'  potential  capital  Investors 
throughout  Alaska's  history. 

In  the  matter  of  roadbuUdlng  all  the  other 
States  have  been  assisted  to  a  large  extent 
by  aid  from  the  U.S.  Government  programs. 
The  Federal  Aid  Road  Act  of  1916  provided 
the  country's  first  major,  national  highway 
program.  Alaska  was  totally  excluded.  In 
1921  the  Federal  Highway  Act  aubetantlally 
amended  the  previous  law.  but  again  Alaska 
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was  left  out.  When  Alaska  finally  was  In- 
cluded In  1066.  the  ingredient  of  total  land 
area  In  the  formula  for  computing  the 
amount  of  funds  due  the  State  w:is  cut  down, 
in  Alaska's  case,  by  two-thirds,  leaving  only 
one- third  of  Alaska's  area  counted.  The  cut 
was  made  over  strenuous  protests  of  Dele- 
gate— now  Senator — E.  L.  (Bob)  Babtxett. 

Statistics  prove  that  if  Alaska  had  shared 
on  an  equal  basis  with  the  other  States  in 
roadbuilding  programs,  her  share  by  now 
would  have  reached  the  $575  million  figure. 
Instead,  Alaska  has  received  only  $84.7  mil- 
lion since  1916.  Alaska  is  still  totally  elim- 
inated from  the  interstate  throughway  trust 
fund  prograun  (as  distinguished  from  the 
1956  act's  ABC  funds  for  primary,  second- 
ary, and  urban  roads,  in  which  Alaska  does 
participate,  although  on  a  one-third  basis). 

Alaska  has  been  subject  to  all  the  Federal 
taxes  over  the  years  that  all  the  other  States 
have  paid.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  through 
taxation,  Alaska  has  helped  support  the 
Federal -aid  highway  program  since  1916, 
even  though  not  receiving  one  penny  in 
return.  (The  funds  Alaska  did  receive  in 
the  form  of  aj>propriations  to  the  Alaska 
Road  Ckjmmlssion  and  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  were  drastically  reduced,  as  com- 
pared virith  other  States'  participation,  or, 
during  some  years,  curtailed — eliminated — 
altogether.) 

In  addition,  Alaskans  were  and  are  now 
paying,  since  1956,  the  special  tax  on  tires, 
tubes,  gasoline,  oil.  new  automobiles,  trucks, 
buses,  and  trailers  through  which  the  in- 
terstate throughway  system  is  supported. 
Yet  Alaskans  are  deprived  of  all  the  benefits 
from  this  fund. 

In  recent  years  the  U.S.  Crovernment  has 
given  outright  grants  to  many  foreign  coun- 
tries for  various  road  programs.  In  the 
p&st  decade,  for  example,  9127  million  has 
been  granted  to  five  Central  American  coun- 
tries tot  use  in  completion  of  the  Inter- 
American  Highway.  Surely  no  area  is  more 
vitally  in  need  of  roads  to  connect  with  an 
inter-American  roadway  system  than  is  this 
country's  largest  State,  with  its  strategic 
military  importance  as  a  defense  outpost 
and  outer  perimeter  in  the  defense  warning 
system. 

Even  if  Alaska  should  be  included  on  a 
baala  of  eq\iallty  In  all  the  now-ezistlng 
Federal  aid  to  roadbuilding  programs,  it 
would  be  impossible  ever  to  catch  up  with 
the  rest  of  the  States  and  put  Alaska's  road 
network  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  other  49 
States.  This  situation  poses  the  problem 
of  how  to  achieve  for  Alaska  a  Just  parity 
or  equality  with  the  other  States.  What  is 
the  best  method  of  obtaining  the  end  result 
of  equality?  Alaska,  in  its  pioneer  stage 
of  development,  does  not  need  superhigh- 
ways of  four-  or  six -lane  construction  at 
this  time.  It  does  need  many  miles  of  less 
elaborate  highways,  to  put  the  49th  State 
on  a  basis  of  parity  with  the  others,  at  least 
to  end  the  Isolation  of  communities  one 
from  another. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  joint  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  137) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  of  Alaska, 
to  undertake  studies  and  surveys  rela- 
tive to  a  highway  construction  program 
for  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Grttining  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 


in  Congrea*  assembled.  That  the  Secretary 
of  Comni»ce.  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
of  Alaska,  is  hereby  authorized  to  make 
engineering  studies  and  estimates  and 
planning  surveys  relative  to  a  highway  con- 
struction program  for  the  State  of  Alaska, 
and,  in  accordance  with  treaties  or  other 
agreements  to  be  negotiated  with  Canada 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  engineer- 
ing studies,  estimates,  and  planning  surveys 
relative  to  roads  in  Canada  to  connect  with 
Alaska. 

See.  2.  On  or  before  May  15,  1963,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congress  which  shall  Include — 

(1)  An  analysis  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program  to  provide  for 
a  satisfactory  program  in  both  the  populated 
and  the  undeveloped  areas  in  Alaska; 

(2)  Specific  recommendations  as  to  the 
construction  of  roads  through  undeveloped 
areas  of  Alaska  and  to  connect  them  with 
roads  in  Canada;  and 

(3)  A  feasible  program  for  implementing 
such  specific  recommendations.  Including 
cost  estimates,  recommendations  as  to  the 
sharing  of  cost  responsibilities,  and  other 
pertinent  matters. 

Skc.  3.  Prom  time  to  time,  either  before 
or  after  submission  of  the  report  provided 
for  in  section  2  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  may  submit  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction of  particular  highways  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be 
available  until  expended,  the  sum  of  $800- 

000  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  studies, 
surveys   and    report   authorized    by   sections 

1  and  2  hereof. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  REPORT  ENTITLED  "FREEDOM 
OP   COMMUNICATIONS' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Pre.^ident,  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  con- 
current resolution,  section  1  of  which 
provides  that  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  entitled  "Freedom 
of  Communications,"  prepared  by  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Communications,  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  305,  which  was  agreed  to  on 
June  4,  1960,  in  six  parts,  be  printed 
as  a  Senate  report,  each  part  to  be 
printed  as  a  separate  volume  with  an 
appropriate  title  and  illustrations  which 
can  be  provided  by  the  Printing  Office; 
also  that  15,000  copies  of  part  I  and 
part  n  be  printed,  of  which  5,000  copies 
shall  be  for  use  of  the  committee.  5.000 
copies  for  the  Members  of  the  House, 
and  5,000  copies  for  Members  of  the 
Senate;  as  well  as  other  matters  that 
needed  to  be  done  by  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

On  September  12,  1959.  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  appointed  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Freedom  of  Communication.^, 
as  an  oversight  committee,  to  follow  the 
operations  of  Government-licensed  me- 
dia under  the  1959  amendment  of  the 
equal-time  provision  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act.  This  provision  allowed 
what  are  now  known  as  the  great  presi- 
dential debates  of  1960.  The  subcom- 
mittee was  charged  with  the  duty  and 
function  of  receiving  information  and 
complaints  concerning  the  treatment  of 
news  by  media  operating  under  Govern- 
ment license,  in  order  to  insure  freedom. 


fairness,  and  impartiality  in  such  news 
presentations. 

On  February  24,  1960,  In  the  2d  session 
of  the  86th  Congress,  this  subcommittee 
was  reappointed  as  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Communications. 

On  June  14.  1960,  the  Senate  adopted 
Senate  Resolution  305.  authorizing  this 
subcommittee  to  examine,  investigate, 
and  make  a  complete  study  of  any  and 
all  matters  pertaining  to  first.  Federal 
policy  on  uses  of  Government  licensed 
media  for  the  dissemination  of  political 
opinions,  news,  and  advertising,  and  the 
presentation  of  jx)Utical  candidates;  and 
se:ond,  a  review  and  examination  of  in- 
formation and  complaints  concerning 
the  dissemination  of  news  by  such  media. 

The  congressional  suspension  of  sec- 
tion 315,  the  equal-time  provision,  so  far 
as  the  presidential  and  vice  presidential 
candidates  were  concerned,  for  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  1960  was  facilitated 
by  the  existence  of  this  subcommittee. 
The  Senate  was  encouraged  to  try  the 
1960  experiment,  so  long  eis  a  "watch- 
dog" committee  was  available  as  a  safe- 
guard in  the  event  of  abuse  of  the  dis- 
cretion granted. 

The  subcommittee  report  has  been 
P'-esent«d  in  six  parts  as  follows : 

Part  I.  "The  Speeches,  Remarks,  Press 
Conferences,  and  Statements  of  Senator 
John  F.  Kennedy,  August  1  through 
November  7,  1960." 

Part  II,  "The  Speeches,  Remarks. 
Press  Conferences,  and  Study  Papers  of 
Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
August  17  through  November  7.  1960." 

I  might  say  at  this  point  that  both  Mr. 
Nixon  and  Mr.  Kennedy  cooperated  very 
thoroughly  and  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee a  great  deal  of  historical  infor- 
mation, of  great  value.  noX.  only  to 
students,  but  to  all  Americans. 

Part  III.  "The  Joint  Appearances  of 
Senator  John  P.  Kennedy  and  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  Other 
I960  Campaign  Presentations." 

Part  IV  The  15-Minute  Radio  and 
Television  Network  Newscasts  for  the 
Period  September  26  through  November 
7.  1960." 

Part  V,  "Hearings  Before  the  Free- 
dom of  Communications  Subcommittee, 
March  27,  28,  and  29,  1961." 

Part  VI.    Recommendations." 

Parts  I,  n,  and  in  constitute  a  unique 
record  in  American  political  history. 
For  the  first  time,  we  have  the  complete 
press  conferences,  speeches,  remarks. 
and  statements  of  the  two  major  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency  throughout  the 
presidential  campaign  period.  Here. 
then,  is  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1960.  I  am  confident  the  Senate  and 
the  public  will  find  the.<;e  volumes  of  con- 
tinuing interest  and  use  as  a  general 
reference  work. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  47)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring.  That  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  entitled 
"Freedom  of  Communications"  (prepared  by 
a    subcommittee    of    the    Subcommittee    on 
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Communications  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  305 
agreed  to  June  14,  I960)  In  six  parts  be 
printed  as  R  .Senate  repxart.  each  pan  to 
be  printed  as  a  .separate  volume  with  an  ap- 
propriate title.  Illustrations,  and  an  index 
m  such  form  and  style  as  may  be  directed 
by    the  Joint   Committee   on  Printing 

Src  2  That  there  be  printed  iifteen  thou- 
sand additional  copies  ol  each  volume  of 
parts  I.  II.  and  III.  of  which  five  thousand 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Freedom  of  Communications,  l^ve  thousand 
copies  shall  be  prorated  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  five  thou- 
sand copies  be  prorated  to  t.hc  Members  of 
the   Senate 

Sec  3  That  there  be  printed  five  thim- 
sand  additional  copies  of  each  volume  of 
part£  rv.  V.  and  VI  which  shall  t»e  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Freedom  ol  Communica- 
tions 


AMENDMENT  OP"  CONSTITUTION. 
RELATING  TO  ELECTION  OF 
PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT—AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MUNDT  'for  him.<;elf.  Mr  Thuf- 
MOWD.  Mr  Morton.  Mr  Fonc,  Mr 
Hrusk.a.  Mr  GoLDWATEK.  and  Mr  Mr- 
Clellan'  submitted  an  amendment,  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the 
joint  resolution  'SJ  Res  12'  proposinp 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  providing  for  the  elec- 
tion of  President  and  Vice  President, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  TO  FOR- 
EIGN ASSISTANCE  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 

Mr.  HAYDEN  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  no- 
tice in  writing  that  It  Is  my  intention  to 
move  to  stispend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI 
for  the  purp<ise  of  proposing  to  the  bill 
(HR  9033)  making  appropriations  for  for- 
eign assistance  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962.  and  for 
other  purr>ose«.  the  following  amendment, 
namely 

Page  11.  alter  line  9,  Insert  the  following 
Sec    603    Public    Law    87-195.    approved 
September  4    1961    Is  amended  by  inserting 
the    following     after    the    enacting    c!aii.se 
•That    this   Act    may    be    cited    as      The    For- 
eign Assistance  .\ct  of  1961.' 

Mr  HAYDEN  al.so  submitted  an 
amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  House  bill  9033.  making  appropri- 
ations for  foreign  assistance  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending 
June  30,  1962.  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  he  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

'  For  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 
see  the  foreeoing  notice  > 


of  silver,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [  Mr.  Pastore  ] .  for 
himself  and  other  Senators,  and  that 
my  name  may  be  listed  with  theirs  on 
any  future  printings  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ENROiXED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  September  13.  1961.  he 
presented  tx3  the  Piesident  of  the  United 
States  the  follow mg  enrolled  bills: 

S  200  An  act  ti.  aiue.id  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  relative  to  employment  of  certain 
adult  Indians  on  or  near  Indian  reserva- 
tions." approved  August  3.  1956. 

S  279  An  act  to  pruvldc  Federal  assist- 
ance for  projects  which  will  demonstrate  or 
develop  techniques  and  practices  leading 
u:<  a  scilutlon  of  the  Nation's  Jiivenlle  delin- 
quency control  problems; 

S  1317  An  act  to  change  the  designation 
of  that  [xirtlon  of  the  Hawaii  National  Park 
on  the  island  uf  Ha'wali,  in  the  State  of 
H:>waii.  to  tlie  Hawaii  Volcanoes  National 
Park,  and  lor  other  purpot.es. 

-S  1528  An  act  to  increase  the  relief  or 
retirement  compeT'..«.-itlon  of  certain  former 
members  of  the  MetrojKilltan  Police  force. 
•he  Fire  Etepartment  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  US  Park  Police  force,  the  White 
Hiiuse  Puiice  force,  and  the  U  S  Secret  Serv- 
ice, and  of  widows  and  children  of  certain 
dece.tsed  I.„rmer  off.cers  ol  such  forces,  de- 
p,..rtmcnt.  or  service. 

S  1529  Kn  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
An  act  to  regulate  the  height  of  buildings 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  "  approved  June 
1     1910   as  itmended. 

S  1719  An  act  tcp  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  CcxJe  with  respect  to  Indian 
reservation  roads. 

S  1762  An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
physical  therapy  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

S  17C8  An  set  to  provide  for  the  restora- 
tion to  Indian  tr:?>es  of  unclaimed  per  capita 
and  other  indivldvial  payments  of  tribal 
trtist  funds, 

S  1807  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposi- 
tion of  land  no  longer  needed  for  the 
Chilocco  Indian  Industrial  SchoC'I  at  ChiUx:- 
co   Okl.-xhom.^.  and 

S  2241  An  act  to  donate  to  the  JicarUla 
j^pache  Tribe  of  the  Jicarilla  Reser^atKm, 
N  Mex  .  approximately  391  43  acres  of  fed- 
erally owned  land 


REPEAL  OF  LEGISLATION  RELAT- 
ING TO  PURCHASE  OF  SILVER- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2420.  to  repeal  cer- 
tain legislation  relating  to  the  purchase 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC  ,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

By  Mr    CLARK 

Address   delivered    oy   Senator   H^rri.son    A 
Williams    of  New  Jersey,  to  the  annual  con- 
ference of  the  -American  Munlripal  .Associa- 
tion. Seattle.  Wash.   August  28,    1961 
By  Mr   BARTLETT 

Introductory  remarks  by  Senator  Aiken  at 
Senate  luncheon  In  honor  ol  David  Sarnoff, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Radio  Corp 
of  America,  in  Washington  DC.  on  August 
30.  1961 


THE  WILDERNESS  BILL  AND  CON- 
SERVATION OF  CONGRESSIONAL 
AUTHORITY 

Mr   DODD      Mr   President,  last  week 
the  Senate  passed  the  so-called  wilder- 


ness bill,  which  set  aside  certain  parts  of 
federally  owned  lands  as  permanent 
wilderness  areas  to  be  preserved  entirely 
in  the  state  of  nature.  Though  this  bill 
has  passed  the  Senate,  the  House  will  not 
take  action  upon  it  until  next  year,  and 
no  one  can  tell  at  this  pwint  what  the  out- 
come will  be  Therefore,  discussion  of 
this  measure  is  very  much  in  order,  and 
I  wi.sh  to  speak  briefly  about  it  now. 

Since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  long  before,  I  have  been 
greatly  interested  in  the  issue  of  con- 
sei-vation  of  our  natural  resources.  I 
have  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
this  question  and  have  always  supported 
conservationist  measures.  Some  of  my 
friends  expressed  surprise,  therefore. 
when  on  last  Wednesday.  September  6, 
I  voted  against  the  wilderness  bill. 

Though  I  support  the  objective  of  this 
bill.  I  opposed  Its  passage  because  it  dele- 
gated to  the  executive  branch  a  tradi- 
tional power  of  the  Congress,  that  of  dis- 
posing of  Federal  territory.  The  Con- 
stitution gives  to  the  Congress  excliisive 
power  to  dispose  of  territory  of  the 
United  States.  This  calls  for  affirmative 
action  by  the  Congress  on  any  such  pro- 
posal, and  has  been  so  interpreted  by 
the  courts.  This  may  appear  to  be  a 
small  matter,  but  it  is  a  part  of  one  of 
the  great  constitutional  questions  of  our 
time. 

The  proponents  of  the  wilderness  bill 
."successfully  obscured  this  basic  consti- 
tutional issue,  by  providing  that  Congress 
could  veto  future  Executive  proposals 
for  permanently  allocating  public  lands 
as  wildernes,s  areas.  This  procedure,  if 
extended  to  other  fields,  would  reverse 
the  role  of  Congress  from  that  of  wTiting 
the  laws  of  this  Nation,  subject  to  veto 
by  the  President,  to  that  of  merely  hav- 
ing the  veto  F>ower  over  laws  WTitten  by 
the  President.  There  is  a  world  of  dif- 
ference between  these  two  approaches. 
and  that  difference  spells  the  disinte- 
gration of  congressional  power  and  of 
our  traditional  system  of  checks  and 
balances. 

All  who  have  studied  the  decline  and 
fall  of  representative  governments,  all 
who  have  observed  the  process  by  which 
parliaments  are  transformed  from  bodies 
which  initiate  action  and  make  laws  to 
bodies  which  subsei-viently  ratify  the 
actions  of  an  all-powerful  executive, 
will  share  my  apprehension  over  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  faveled  some  distance  down 
this   road. 

During  the  period  in  which  I  have 
served  in  Congress.  I  have  seen  proposals 
to  delegate  :^ongressional  power  to  the 
executive  branch  recur  with  increasing 
frequency.  I  regret  to  saj'  that  I  have 
sometimes  voted  for  such  proposals. 
Each  time  this  issue  is  before  us.  a  plausi- 
ble argument  can  be  made  for  turning 
over  this  or  that  particular  congressional 
power  to  the  Executive,  on  the  ground 
that  such  action  will  make  the  program 
in  question  more  effective,  better  ad- 
ministered, and  more  coherently  planned. 
And  if  one  regards  each  of  these  pro- 
posed delegations  of  p>ower  as  an  isolated 
issue,  he  is  tempted  to  support  these 
delegations. 

Yet.  we  mu."^t  ask  ourselves  what  will 
happen  to  the  status  of  the  Congress  if 
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It  does  not  soon  turn  Its  face  rigidly 
against  any  fiirther  delegations  of  legis- 
lative power  to  the  executive  branch, 
however  small  or  apparently  meaning- 
less? Eftch  of  lis  must  answer  that 
question  himself,  and  many  will  have 
differing  estimates  as  to  what  constitutes 
the  danger  point. 

I  believe  the  danger  point  has  been 
reached,  and  I  have  made  a  i>ersonal 
decision  to  resist  all  future  proposals 
which  call  for  the  delegation  of  one 
scrap  of  congressional  power  or  respon- 
sibility or  prerogative.  This  Issue  de- 
termined my  position  on  the  wilderness 
bill. 

There  was  offered  to  the  bill  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  restored  the 
affirmative  power  of  Congress  to  dispose 
of  the  lands  in  question.  If  that  amend- 
ment had  been  adopted,  I  would  have 
supported  the  wilderness  bill.  Since  it 
was  defeated.  I  voted  against  the  bill. 

Much  as  I  wish  to  support  conserva- 
tion measures,  the  greatest  conservation 
issue  before  us  is  the  question  of  con- 
serving the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  interest  of  that  kind  of 
conservation,  I  opposed  the  wilderness 
bill,  in  the  form  in  which  it  passed  the 
Senate.  I  hop>e  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  give  the 
most  careful  attention  to  this  constitu- 
tional question  and  will  pass  a  bill  which 
will  preserve  both  the  wilderness  areas 
and  the  traditional  role  of  the  Congress. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  there  is  no  further  morning  business, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


MOSCOW  CLAIMS  VICTORY  IN  THE 
CONGO 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day. I  rose  in  the  Senate  to  warn  that 
United  Nations  policy  in  the  Congo,  if  it 
were  not  quickly  reversed,  would  inevit- 
ably lead  to  a  complete  Communist  take- 
over in  that  country. 

On  Monday.  I  submitted  in  the  Senate 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  select  committee  of  the  Senate 
to  investigate  the  Congo  situation. 
Simultaneously.  I  sent  to  Ambassador 
Stevenson  a  telegram  urging  him  to  in- 
sist that  the  UJM.  suspend  all  action 
against  the  government  of  President 
Tshombe,  of  Katanga,  and  against  white 
oflQcers  and  white  advisers  serving  imder 
that  government. 

Only  hours  after  I  had  submitted  my 
resolution  on  Monday,  there  came  to  my 
attention  an  article,  in  the  official  Soviet 
periodical  New  Times,  which  claims  a 
complete  victory  for  the  pro-Soviet  side 
in  the  Congo,  and  paints  a  far  blacker 
picture  than  I.  myself,  did  on  the  basis  of 
the  Information  available  to  me  Mon- 
day morning. 

The  article  to  which  I  refer  appeared 
in  the  Russian  language  edition  of  the 
Moscow  New  Times,  for  September  8, 
which  arrived  in  this  coiuitry  only  Mon- 
day morning.  The  English  language 
version  of  New  Times  should  reach  this 
country  within  the  next  week.  Mean- 
while, because  I  consider  the  article  of 
such  critical  importance,  I  wish  to  pre- 


sent a  translatiim  of  the  text  at  the  con« 
elusion  of  my  remarks.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  this  will  be  the  first 
translation  available  In  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

The  article  on  the  Congo  in  the  Mos- 
cow New  Times  points  out  that  the  mem- 
bers of  political  parties  of  the  national 
bloc,  which  was  headed  by  Patrice  Lu- 
mumba, have  23  seats  in  this  government, 
or  an  absolute  majority;  that  "the  de- 
cision of  the  Parliament  permits  the  new 
government  tc  carry  out  all  decisions 
made  earlier  by  the  Lumumba  govern- 
ment"; that  Prime  Minister  Cyrille 
Adoula  has  accepted  the  request  of  Vice 
Premier  Gizenga  to  appoint  Gen.  Victor 
Lundula  as  Chief  of  the  United  Congolese 
Army,  and  to  fill  the  position  of  Minister 
of  Defense  and  representative  to  the 
United  Nations  with  Gizenga  followers; 
that  Adoula  has  further  agreed  to  take 
certain  unspecified  measures  against 
Colonel  Mobutu,  and  that  Gizenga  is  now 
demanding  the  removal  from  the  army 
of  all  soldiers  and  oflBcers  who  are  against 
the  unity  of  the  country;  and  that  Gi- 
zenga. in  a  telegram  to  Adoula.  had  called 
for  an  end  to  the  separatist  activity  In 
Katanga,  to  preserve  the  territorial  unity 
of  the  Republic  within  the  framework 
of  the  policy  of  Patrice  Lumumba,  our 
adherence  to  which  we  have  declared. 

The  article  boasted  that  "the  decision 
of  the  Parliament  commits  the  new  gov- 
ernment to  carry  out  all  decisions  made 
earlier  by  the  Lumumba  government, 
and  factually  cancels  as  illegal  the  de- 
cisions of  the  so-called  Ileo  government." 

Mr.  President,  in  the  light  of  this  in- 
formation. I  believe  the  situation  in  the 
Congo  is  even  graver  than  I  have  pre- 
viously described  it.  I  believe  that  unless 
the  United  States  can  use  its  influence 
to  reverse  United  Nations  policy,  or  else 
to  bring  about  a  stay  in  the  execution  of 
this  policy  until  there  has  been  time  for 
a  reappraisal  of  the  entire  situation,  the 
Congo,  within  a  matter  of  months,  will 
be  irrevocably  lost  to  the  free  world  and 
to  the  Congolese  people. 

If  there  is  anyone  who  still  cherishes 
illusions  about  the  possibility  of  achier- 
ing  a  middle-of-the-road  solution 
through  the  coalition  government  which 
the  U.N.  has  fostered  and  to  which  it  is 
now  giving  all-out  support.  I  would  urge 
them  to  read  the  article  in  the  Moscow 
New  Times. 

There  is  no  talk  in  this  article  about 
any  middle-of-the-road  solution  or  of 
compromise  with  the  non -Communists. 
The  language  of  the  article,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  completely  uncompromising.  It 
speaks  of  nothing  less  than  total  victory 
and  of  the  elimination  of  all  those  who 
oppose  the  institution  of  a  Khrushchev - 
Gizenga  new  order  in  the  Congo. 

Because  I  considered  this  article  in  the 
Moscow  New  Times  to  be  of  such  grave 
significance,  I  forwarded  a  translation 
to  President  Kennedy,  as  soon  as  it  be- 
came available  to  me  Monday  afternoon. 

The  press  has  hinted  in  the  past  that 
the  Administration  was  not  altogether 
happy  about  United  Nations  policy  in 
the  Congo.  In  my  wire  to  Ambassador 
Stevenson,  I  expressed  tlie  hope  that 
present    U.N.    policy    in    that    unhappy 


country  did  not  enjoy  the  sanction  and 
approval  of  the  United  States.  For  my 
own  part.  I  simply  cannot  believe  that 
President  Kennedy  has  been  provided 
with  all  the  facts  on  this  tortured  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  in  the 
Congo  can  be  redeemed.  If  the  Kremlin 
had  to  act  in  its  own  right  and  with  its 
own  resources  in  the  Congo,  it  would  be 
completely  helpless  because  of  the  thou- 
sands of  miles  that  separate  it  from  the 
African  heartland.  Geographically  and 
logistlcally  the  Congo  belongs  to  our 
sphere  of  operations,  not  the  Soviet 
sphere. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Congo 
should  go  Conmiunist.  There  is  every 
reason  why  it  should  remain  free.  But 
the  dismal  fact,  nevertheless,  is  that  the 
Congo  is  rapidly  slipping  under  complete 
Communist  control.  If  the  Congo  does 
go  Communist,  it  will  not  be  because  of 
Soviet  strength  or  because  the  Congo- 
lese people  want  communism:  it  will  be 
because  of  U.N.  pohcy  in  the  Congo  and 
because  of  the  perverse  folly  that  in- 
duces us  to  support  this  policy  with  our 
prestige  and  our  money. 

The  words  "perverse  folly"  are  strong 
words,  but  I  have  used  them  with  all  de- 
liberation. We  are  paying  more  than 
half  of  the  $100  million  that  the  United 
Nations  has  already  budgeted  or  spent 
in  the  Congo.  Could  there  be  any  folly 
greater  or  more  perverse  than  financing 
the  destruction  of  our  friends  and  the 
victory  of  our  enemies? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  transla- 
tion of  the  article  entitled  "The  De- 
velopment of  the  Events  In  Coago,"  by 
E  Primakov,  which  appeared  in  New 
Times,  No.  37.  September  8,  1961.  I  also 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  Inaerted 
the  text  of  my  letter  transmitting  this 
translation  to  President  Kennedy. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  DODD.  In  the  light  of  this  article 
in  New  Times,  Mr.  President.  I  again 
express  the  hope  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  the  Senate,  before  Congress  adjourns, 
to  pass  on  the  resolution  I  presented 
Monday  calling  for  the  establishment  of 
a  select  committee  on  the  Congo. 

I  think  this  matter  is  so  urgent  that, 
unless  some  action  of  this  kmd  is  taken. 
the  Congo  will  inevitably  become 
another  part  of  the  world  Communist 
bloc. 

This  would  be  a  great  tragedy.  It 
would  be  another  in  the  list  of  tragedies 
that  have  been  occurring  and  recurring 
with  a  frequency  that  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain or  even  to  understand. 

We  have  been  pouring  out  of  our  sub- 
stance billions  of  dollars  to  give  comfort 
and  aid  to  our  sworn  enemy.  If  there  is 
any  objective  historian  left  to  write  about 
our  times,  and  if  his  writings  are  pre- 
served for  p>osterlty.  I  am  confident  that, 
when  he  reviews  what  we  have  been  do- 
ing over  the  last  8  or  9  years,  he  will  have 
to  say  we  were,  indeed,  strange  people 
and  that  we  were  guilty  of  the  greatest 
folly. 
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I  have  told  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate within  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  fact 
that  the  World  Bank,  in  which  we  have 
membership,  only  a  few  weeks  before 
the  election  In  British  Guiana,  loaned 
the  Communist.  Cheddl  Jagan.  $1,250.- 
000.  Jagan  came  to  Washington  and 
pcr-sonally  negotiated  that  loan.  He 
went  back  to  British  Guiana  llRuratively 
u  aving  the  check  in  the  face  of  the  peo- 
ple of  British  Guiana. 

Jagan  is  a  Communist.  But  he  was 
able  to  say  to  these  people,  who  had  to 
make  a  decision  with  respect  to  him 
and  the  other  two  candidates.  "Now  you 
see  what  the  United  States  thinks.  I 
went  to  Washington  and  came  back 
with  $1,250,000  ■■  He  won  the  election 
by  only  three  seats.  But  our  represent- 
ative on  the  World  Bank  approved  that 
loan.  I  say  this  i.s  worse  than  folly — 
It  is  scandalous. 

During  the  last  5  or  6  months  the 
United  Nations  has  made  a  loan  to 
Castros  Cuba  of  $1,650,000.  and  the 
United  States  representative  in  the 
United  Nations  made  no  objection  and 
joined  In  approval. 

Here  we  have  a  record,  in  a  period  of 
6  months,  of  approving  a  loan  of 
$1,250  000  to  the  Communist  Jagan  m 
British  Guiana  and  a  record  of  our  rep- 
resentative in  the  United  Nations  ap- 
proving a  loan  of  $1,650,000  to  Castro. 
Now  we  are  paying  the  bill,  to  the 
extent  of  $50  milUon.  to  permit  the 
United  Nations  to  impose  a  Conmiunist 
regime  in  the  Congo. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the  p>eo- 
ple  of  this  country,  it  's  high  time  they 
stood  up  and  demanded  an  end  to  such 
procedures. 

We  are  being  besieged  by  the  most 
ruthless,  vicious,  and  relentless  of 
enemies,  who  has  pubUcly  announced 
his  will  and  determination  to  destroy  us. 
We  may  have  differences  as  to  how  we 
.should  meet  this  threat.  But  I  do  not 
beUeve  there  is  a  person  in  this  land  who 
wants  us  to  lend  and  give  money  to  our 
enemies,  so  that  they  may  more  quickly 
and  effectively  destroy  us. 

That  Is  what  is  happening.  I  remem- 
ber hearing  in  this  body  not  long  ago 
about  the  wonders  we  had  accomplished 
in  the  Congo.  There  were  some  almost 
boastful  statements  made  in  this  body 
about  the  wonderful  things  we  had  done. 
We  find  at  this  hour  that  the  wonderful 
thing  we  have  done  is  to  pu&h  the 
Congo  right  to  the  brink  of  falling  into 
the  Communist  orbit.  And  that  is  what 
is  going  to  happen  unless  we  do  some- 
thing about  it.  We  have  very  httle  time 
to  do  it. 

I,  for  one.  like  many  of  my  colleagues, 
am  tired  of  talking  about  it  and  issuing 
warnings  when  nobody  seems  interested 
in  it.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  news- 
papers. I  have  not  heard  anything  about 
what  is  going  on  In  the  Congo.  The 
people  do  not  know  what  Is  going  on 
in  that  coimtry  or.  for  that  matter. 
around  the  world,  because  they  are  not 
being  told  the  facts.  Our  duty  is  to  tell 
the  people  the  facts  and  the  truth. 

This  raises  another  question.  A  way 
must  be  found  to  get  these  facts  to  our 
people. 

cvn i2i» 


I  hope  that  other  Members  of  this 
body  will  help  in  publicly  underscoring 
the  grave  seriousness  of  this  situation 
in  the  Congo.  I  believe  we  ought  to 
send  a  Senate  factfinding  committee 
there,  to  find  out  what  is  going  on  and 
how  it  happens  that  we  are  spending 
$50  million  of  the  money  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  further  a  pro- 
Communist  regime  in  the  Congo.  I  say 
it  is  not  only  a  scandal,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  disgraceful  scandals  in  all  history. 

Exhibit  I 
iE\cerpt«   from   the   article  by   E    Primakov, 
"The  Development  of  the  Event*  In  Con- 
go." Moscow   New  Times.  No    37    Sept.   8, 
1»61  ) 

"On  August  2.  a  new  government  was 
formed  In  the  Congo  composed  of  27  mlnla- 
ters  and  17  state  secretaries.  CjTille  Adoula 
wa*  appointed  Prime  Minister.  According 
to  the  Stanleyville  newspaf>er,  Uhuru,  the 
members  of  political  parties  of  the  national 
bloc  which  was  headed  by  Patrice  Lumumba 
have  23  seats  in  this  government,  or  an 
absolute  majority.  The  composition  of  this 
new  Cabinet  proves  that  the  adventurous 
effort  to  liquidate  the  government  of  Lu- 
mumba completely  failed 

The  decision  of  the  Parliament  commits 
the  new  government  to  carry  out  all  de- 
cisions made  earlier  by  the  Lumumba  gov- 
ernment, ai.d  factually  cancels  as  Illegal  the 
decisions  of  the  so-called  Deo  government 
In  accordance  with  this  decision,  Adoula  In- 
vited all  the  countries  recognizing  the  legal 
government  of  Lumumba-Glzenga  who  had 
their  diplomatic  missions  In  Stanleyville,  to 
transfer  their  missions  to  LeopoldvUle. 

On  August  16-19,  Cyrille  Adoula  carried 
out  In  Stanleyville  negotiations  with  Antolne 
Olienga  on  dlfTerent  questions  of  Internal 
and  International  character.  Valentin  Lu- 
buma,  chief  of  Antolne  Gizenga  s  Chancery, 
announced: 

"In  the  course  of  negotiations,  Gizenga 
and  Adoula  expressed  mutual  desire  to  liqui- 
date the  crisis  and  help  to  pacify  the  coun- 
try, continuing  the  work  of  the  Congolese 
Parliament  In  this  direction  " 

In  accordance  with  this.  Prime  Minister 
Adoula  and  Plrst  Vice  Premier  Gizenga  made 
important  decisions  which  are  indicated  In 
the  telegram  from  Gizenga  to  Cyrille  Adoula, 
released  by  Valentin  Lubuma  at  his  press 
conference  on  August  28.  Gizenga  is  ask- 
ing Adoula  to  inform  him  how  the  decisions 
about  the  appointment  of  Oen.  Victor 
Lundula  as  commander  In  chief  of  the 
United  Congolese  Army,  and  about  appoint- 
ments of  Olzenga  followers  to  the  posts  of 
Minister  of  Defense  and  representative  In 
the  United  Nation*,  have  t>e€n  carried  out. 
Gizenga  in  his  telegram  emphasized  immedi- 
ate necessity  of  transfer  of  the  jKwt  of  com- 
mander In  chief  of  Congolese  Army  to  Lun- 
dula "in  order  to  stop  mass  murders  of  civil- 
ian population  In  different  areas  of  the 
country,  to  end  the  separntist  activity  in 
Katanga,  to  preserve  the  territorial  unity 
of  the  Republic  within  the  framework  of 
the  jKJllcy  of  Patrice  Lumunaba.  our  ad- 
herence to  which   we  have  declared  " 

Lubuma  released  to  the  Journalists  the 
text  of  another  telegram  sent  by  Gizenga 
to  Adoula     Here  Is  the  text : 

"Simultaneously  with  taking  the  neces- 
sary measures  in  relation  to  Mobutu  as  we 
agreed  In  Stanley vUle,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
move from  the  army  all  soldiers  and  officers 
who  are  against  the  unity  of  the  country. 
The  complete  restoration  of  security  In  the 
country  Is  lmp>os&l.ble  without  solution  of  the 
army  problem." 

Antolne  Gizenga  at  the  meeting  on  August 
18  declared: 

"The  genuine  nationalists  realise  that 
certain    persons    who    played    very    negative 


roles  In  the  fate  of  our  country  had  entered 
Into  the  new  government." 

Tht  participation  of  such  elements  In  the 
government  became  possible  as  a  result  of 
direct  intervention  of  Imperialist  forces. 
The  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  has 
broken  Its  promises  to  gtiarantee  tb«  com- 
plete freedom  of  self-expression  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congolese  Parliament  during  the 
formation  of  the  government  and  discussion 
of  the  candidacy  for  the  ministerial  posts. 


ExHisrr  2 

( Copy    of    letter    from    Senator    Thomas    J. 

DoDD  to  President  John  P.  Kennedy) 

Septembeb  11,  1961. 
The  President, 
The    V>hUe    House.    Washington!  D.C. 

Deas  Mb.  PmESU>ENT:  This  morning  I  in- 
troduced a  Senate  resolution  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  select  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  Investigate  the  situation  in  the 
Congo.  I  did  80  because,  as  I  stated  in  a 
Senate  speech  last  Friday.  September  8,  I 
was  alitrmed  by  the  increasing  evidence  that 
UN.  policy  In  the  Congo,  as  it  is  currently 
being  applied.  Is  systematically  undermining 
and  destroying  the  antl -Communist  ele- 
ments and  systematlcaUy  strengthening 
Communist  Influence.  The  only  result  of 
such  a  policy  must  be  a  complete  Com- 
munist takeover  In  the  Congo. 

Within  the  last  hour  there  has  come  to 
my  attention  an  article  In  the  most  recent 
issue  of  the  ofHclal  Soviet  periodical.  New 
Times  (New  Times.  No.  37.  Sept.  8,  1»61). 
which  completely  bears  out  the  Interpreta- 
tion I  have  placed  on  events.  If  anything, 
11  paints  a  blacker  picture  than  I  did,  on 
the  basis  of  my  previous  Information. 

The  article  claims  a  complete  victory  for 
the  pro-Soviet  side  in  the  Congo,  and  it 
adds  details  about  the  extent  of  this  victory 
which  have  not  yet  appeared  In  the  Ameri- 
can press.  Among  other  things,  the  article 
points  out  that  the  members  of  poUtlcal 
parties  of  the  national  bloc  which  was  head- 
ed by  Patrice  Lumumba  have  23  seats  In 
this  government,  or  an  absolute  majority; 
that  the  decision  of  the  Parliament  permits 
the  new  government  to  carry  out  aU  deci- 
sions made  earlier  by  the  Lumumba  gov- 
ernment; that  Adoula  has  accepted  Glaenga's 
request  to  appoint  Gen.  Victor  Lundula  as 
chief  of  the  United  Congolese  Army,  and 
to  ail  the  poeiilons  of  Minister  of  Defense 
and  representative  to  the  United  Nations 
with  Gizenga  followers;  tliat  Adotila  has 
further  agreed  to  take  certain  unspecified 
measures  against  Colonel  Mobutu,  and  that 
Olzenga  Is  now  dena.andlng  the  remoTal  fr^m 
the  army  of  aU  soldiers  and  ofBcers  who 
are  against  the  unity  of  the  country. 

I  consider  this  article,  which  claims  so 
sweeping  a  victory  for  the  Soviet  side,  to  be 
so  significant  that  I  enclose  herewith  a 
translation  of  the  most  relevant  portions. 

On  the  trtisls  of  this  information  and  of 
information  that  has  reached  me  privately 
from  Stanleyville.  I  now  believe  that  the 
situation  is  even  graver  than  I  had  Indicated 
In  my  statement  of  last  Friday  or  In  my 
statement  this  morning,  on  submitting  my 
resolution  calling  for  the  establishment  of  a 
select  committee  on  the  Congo  situation. 

Unless  the  present  trend  of  U.N.  policy  In 
the  Congo  Is  immediately  reversed,  there  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Congo,  within 
a  matter  of  montlis.  will  be  under  complete 
Communist  control.  IX  this  should  happen, 
it  will  not  be  because  of  the  indigenous 
strength  of  the  Communist  movement  or 
because  of  Soviet  Intervention  In  the  man- 
ner of  Lace.  If  the  Congo  goes  Communist 
under  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, it  will  be  thanks  above  all  to  the 
misbegotten  policies  of  the  UJT.  and  the 
actions  of  a  UJI.  army  that  Is  largely  paid 
for  by  American  funds. 
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This  morning  I  sent  a  telegram  to  Am- 
baaaador  Stevenson  urging  him  to  Insist 
within  the  U.N.  that,  until  there  has  been 
an  opportunity  for  a  reappraisal  of  the  en- 
tire situation,  the  U.N.  command  In  the 
Congo  take  no  further  action  against  white 
officers  or  white  advisers  in  Katanga  prov- 
ince; that  it  release  those  officers  and  ad- 
visers now  In  custody  and  permit  them  to 
resume  their  positions;  and  that  It  take  no 
further  measures  to  force  the  submission  of 
President  Tshombe  to  the  coalition  govern- 
ment in  Leopoldvllle,  In  which  the  Vice- 
Premier  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  are 
both  Prague -trained  Communists,  and  which 
win,  in  addition,  shortly  be  saddled  with  a 
pro-Communist  minister  of  defense. 

I  bring  these  details  to  your  attention. 
Mr.  President,  In  the  earnest  hope  that  you 
will  be  able  to  take  the  necessary  action 
before  the  situation  deteriorates  beyond  the 
point  of  no  return. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  J.  Dodd. 

Mr.  DODD  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today  I  spoke  on  the 
situation  which  is  developing  in  the 
Congo. 

The  statement  I  made  to  the  Senate 
immediately  after  the  morning  hour  was 
prepared  only  yesterday.  I  felt  at  the 
time  I  prepared  this  statement  that  we 
had  only  days  or  weeks  in  which  to  act. 
But  events  in  the  Congo  have  moved  even 
more  rapidly  than  I  had  anticipated. 

The  morning  teletype  brought  ominous 
news.  At  4  a.m.  this  morning,  a  United 
Nations  force  made  up  of  Ghurka  and 
Swedish  soldiers  attempted  to  take  over 
the  Post  and  Telegraph  Building  in  Eliz- 
abethville,  which  was  guarded  by  Katan- 
ga Army  units.  The  Katanga  Army 
units  refused  a  demand  that  they  sur- 
render, and  heavy  fighting  broke  out. 
After  1  hour,  the  United  Nations  was 
able  to  claim  victory. 

At  6:59  a.m.  this  morning,  the  tele- 
type reported  that  the  Tshombe  govern- 
ment had  fallen,  that  President  Tshombe 
has  gone  into  hiding,  and  that  two  of  his 
Cabinet  Ministers  had  been  arrested  by 
the  U.N. 

The  same  teletype  report  quoted  Prime 
Minister  Adoula,  head  of  the  heavily 
weighted  coalition  government  in  Leo- 
poldvllle, as  saying  that  he  had  sent  an 
administrator  to  Katanga  to  take  over 
control  of  the  province,  and  that  mean- 
while he  had  asked  the  U.N.  to  take  over 
essential  services.  He  told  newsmen 
that  he  planned  immediate  measures  to 
bring  the  Katanga  Army  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Central  Government. 

Mr.  President,  what  has  been  done  in 
the  Congo  in  the  name  of  the  United 
Nations  is  a  scandal  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. It  is  a  scandal  that  cries  out  for 
immediate  and  energetic  counteraction. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  the  United 
Nations  army,  financed  largely  by  U.S. 
money,  to  go  about  overthrowing  anti- 
Communist  governments  and  installing 
pro-Communist  coalition  governments. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  or  in  the 
resolutions  of  the  Security  Council 
which  authorizes  the  actions  taken  by 
the  U.N.  command  in  the  Congo  over  the 
past  several  weeks. 

There  is  no  authorization  for  it  what- 
ever. To  put  a  pro-Communist  govern- 
ment in  the  Congo  with  our  money  is 


nothing  short  of  a  highhanded,  scan- 
dalous activity. 

These  actions  are  entirely  arbitrary. 
They  are  so  fraught  with  evil  political 
consequences  that  it  is  diflflcult  for  me 
to  believe  that  they  have  been  taken  in 
simple  innocence  or  muddleheadedness 
by  so-called  international  civil  servants, 
who  owe  loyalty  neither  to  one  side  or 
the  other  side  in  the  cold  war. 

With  all  the  earnestness  at  my  com- 
mand, I  warn  the  leaders  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  U.N.  representatives  in 
the  Congo  that,  if  the  Congo  goes  Com- 
munist, the  American  people  and  free 
world  opinion  will  hold  them  responsible 
and  will  demand  an  accounting. 

I  say  that  the  United  Nations  is  now 
before  the  bar  of  world  opinion,  and  the 
American  people  will  demand  an  ac- 
counting. If  the  Conso  is  turned  over 
to  the  Communists  by  the  use  of  United 
Nations  bayonets— if  that  is  what  this 
organization  is  doing  in  the  world — then 
we  had  better  start  doing  .something 
pretty  fast  about  it. 

With  all  the  earnestness  at  my  com- 
mand, too,  I  again  appeal  to  the  Admin- 
istration and  to  the  Department  of  State 
to  intervene  immediately  with  the  U  N. 
authorities. 

The  U.N.  army  must  be  ordered  to 
desist  from  its  illegal  and  arbitrary  ac- 
tions, or  else  we  should  immediately 
withdraw  all  financial  and  logistic  sup- 
port from  it.  It  must  be  ordered  to 
reinstate  the  government  of  President 
Tshombe.  who  has  been  guilty  of  noth- 
ing more  than  being  a  friend  of  the 
free  world  and  the  United  States,  and  a 
firm  enemy  of  communism  Apparently 
that  is  why  the  U.N.  forces,  with  their 
bullets  and  bayonets,  are  driving  him  out. 
I  say  to  the  Senate  that  there  is  no 
time  for  delay.  This  is  a  dark  hour  in 
history.  The  continent  of  Africa  will 
fall  into  Communist  hands  unless  we  do 
something,  and  we  are  the  only  people 
in  the  world  who  can  and  want  to  do 
something.  But  we  are  being  ham- 
strung, straitjacketed,  and  deprived  of 
the  means  of  doing  something. 

This  is  a  situation  which  calls  for 
immediate  action.  It  calls  for  action 
within  hours.  It  will  not  do  any  good 
a  few  weeks  hence  to  say  there  is  nothing 
we  can  do,  that  terrible  blunder  was 
made.  We  have  heard  this  song  for  so 
long  that  I  should  suppose  every  person 
in  the  land  would  be  tired  of  it. 

Earlier  today  I  said  that  we  saw  $1.- 
250,000  given  to  the  Communist  Jag  an 
by  the  World  Bank  while  our  representa- 
tive on  the  Board  of  Directors  voiced  no 
objection.  We  saw  the  U.N.  give  $1,850,- 
000  to  that  Communist  rascal  Castro,  and 
our  man  on  the  U.N.  committee  made  no 
objection.  We  are  pouring  out  $50  mil- 
lion to  support  this  outrageous  UN.  ac- 
tion in  the  Congo. 

When,  where,  and  how  will  it  be 
stopped?  If  we  are  to  save  this  situa- 
tion, we  have  very  little  time  in  which 
to  do  it.  11 

TRIBUTE  TO  MOTION  PICTURE 
PERMANENT  CHARITIES 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  charity 
has  long  been  characteristic  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.    Those  of  us  among   the 


fortunate  have  always  been  willing  to  un- 
selfishly share  our  benefits  with  others 
not  so  fortunate  as  ourselves.  As  evi- 
dence of  this,  each  year,  thousands  of 
us  open  our  hearts  and  our  pocketbooks 
to  a  multitude  of  humanitarian  causes 
that  provide  help  for  the  deprived  mem- 
bers of  society. 

One  of  the  most  truly  remarkable 
fund-raising  organizations  is  embarking 
on  its  20th  aniversary  campaign,  and  I 
invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  it 
The  organization  to  which  I  am  re- 
ferring is  the  Motion  Picture  Permanent 
Charities.  Its  record  in  industry  fed- 
erated fund  raising  is  unparalleled 
During  the  past  19  years,  this  organiza- 
tion has  raised  in  excess  of  $24  million 
which  it  has  distributed  to  both  national 
and  local  charities  conducting  appeals  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area.  For  its  20th  an- 
niver.saiT  this  year,  it  has  set  a  goal  of 
$1^4  million  If  reached,  it  will  mean 
that  a  united  film  industry  drive  will 
have  contributed  more  than  $25  million 
to  the  unfortunate  This,  I  might  add. 
is  over  and  above  the  year-round  benefit 
and  public  appeal  work  donated  by  film 
stars. 

The  Motion  Picture  Permanent  Chari- 
ties had  its  start  in  1942  under  the  lead- 
ership of  a  distinguished  film  producer, 
Samuel  Goldwyn,  and  other  prominent 
film  industry  figures  It  was.  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  pioneer  organization 
created  by  those  in  the  picture  business 
to  con.solidate  all  charity  fund  raising 
within  their  farfiung  motion  picture 
labor. 

Because  of  their  excellent  and  un- 
selfish labors.  I  commend  the  25.000  film 
industiy  workers  who  have  contributed 
so  generously  in  past  years.  The  Mo- 
tion Picture  Permanent  Charities  has 
been,  and.  I  have  no  doubt,  will  continue 
to  be,  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  generosity 
of  the  motion  picture  industry,  and  to 
the  unselfish  men  and  women  who  work 
in  It  I  take  great  pride  in  their  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  those  in  need. 


POSTAL  SERVICE  OF  THE 
CONFEDERACY 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
considering  annual  deficits  approaching 
a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  the  operation 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  plus  the 
current  unwillingness  of  the  Con- 
gress to  require  the  users  of  second- 
class  mail  to  pay  more  than  23  percent 
of  the  cost  of  handling  it,  there  apc>eared 
in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  an 
editorial  concerning  the  operation  of  the 
Post  Office  E>epartment  of  the  Confed- 
eracy which  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
Members  of  the  Congress.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Post  Office  Makvel 

Recently  we  called  attention  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica because  It  required  that  the  postal  service 
support  Itself  We  thought  It  was  Interest- 
ing at  a  time  when  Congress  is  all  choked 
up  on  a  plan  to  lower  part  of  the  cost  In 
Income  taxes  for  running  the  Post  Office. 
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It  w&s  more  Interesting  than  we  knew.  It 
brought  a  letter  from  T.  W.  Crtgler.  Jr  ,  of 
Macon.  Mlaa^  president  of  the  ConTederate 
Stamp  AUlance. 

The  Confederatec  made  it  work.  The  Poet 
Office  paid  its  own  way  and  actually  turned 
in  a  profit  for  each  of  the  4  years  It  waa  In 
operation,  even  though  they  were  the  first 
years  of  a  new  organlxallon  and  thry  were 
disturbed  by  war  conditions 

T^le  stamp  price  went  from  3  cents  to 
10  and  It  was  double  west  of  the  Miasls- 
.'-ippl  River  Payments  to  the  railroads  were 
reduced.  So  was  the  number  of  postal 
workers 

And.  on  the  ptotnt  that  sticks  in  the  throats 
oJ  present-day  CongT<«6mtn.  the  CSA  Post 
Office  Increased  the  price  of  p>OKtaI  service 
for  magazines  and  nemspapers 

Thla  marvel  In  business  management  wa« 
accomp'.Lsbed  by  John  H  Began,  who  went 
from  Tenneasee  to  Texaa  and  from  Texas  to 
Congress.  He  was  the  only  Pt*tmasier  C»en- 
eral  In  the  Cabinet  of  Jefferson  Davis 

But  there  Is  a  sxid  chapter  in  his  later 
life  After  the  »ar  Texas  sent  Mr  Regan 
back  to  Congreas  and  he  t>ecame  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Pciet  Offi'-es  and  Poet 
Roads.  As  Mr  Crlgler  writes,  "He  tried  in 
rain  to  do  the  same  thing  for  the  US  Post 
Office  Department  that  he  did  in  such  n  fine 
way   for  the  Confederacy  ' 


NATIONAL  SHRINE  TO  UNION  VET- 
ERANS OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR — RES- 
OLUTION OF  LADIES  OF  THE  GAR 

Mr.  HICKEY  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  print^l  in 
the  Recokd  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Ladies  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public in  their  recent  convention  in  In- 
dianapolis. Ind. 

There  bein.g  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  t)e  printed  in  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows 

DxscxKOAKTS  or  Union    Vctesans  or   tkk 
Civn.  Wa« 

(Memorializing  the  87th  Congress  relative 
to  legislation  for  the  erection  of  a  Na- 
tional Memorial  Building  in  the  Capital 
of  the  United  States  of  America  for  which 
those  patriots  laid  down  their  lives  100 
years  ago  In  the  greatest  battle  ever 
fought  \ 

Whereas  the  descendants  of  the  veterans 
of  the  Civil  War  desire  to  call  particular 
attention  to  our  elected  Members  of  Con- 
gress, to  the  fact  that  today  they  would 
not  be  seated  in  this  87th  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  had  not  ova  boys 
m  biue  laid  down  their  Uves  in  the  greatest 
battle  ever  fought  to  save  this  land  of  ours 
and  our  liberties;  and 

^Miereas  we  have  noted  that  within  the 
last  few  years  many  national  memorials  to 
dvstlnpulshed  men  and  memorials  to  Pres- 
idents Pranklin  D  and  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Wilson.  Madiaon.  and  others  have  been  ap- 
proved, while  our  permanent  resolution 
adopted  unanimously  at  our  annual  conven- 
tion In  Rochester  NY  In  1934  has  been 
uverlooked.  and 

Whereas  100  years  have  already  passed  and 
year  after  year,  for  the  last  27  years  our 
legislation  has  been  before  Congress  begging 
fur  this  long-delayed  honor.  Now.  therefore 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  debt  all  citi- 
zens of  this  country  owe  to  our  dead  heroes 
and  particular  request  is  made  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  whom  we  have  delegated 
the  power  to  vest  in  behalf  of  otir  national 
shrine  resoltrtlon  now  under  consideration 
In  both  Senate  and  House  that  early  action 
be  taken  on  this  Important  legislation. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAYMENTS 
IMBALANCES 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RscoKo  following  my  brief  remarks 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  this  morning.  September  13,  entitled 
■Toward  Stronger  Currencies." 

The  editorial  throws  some  bouquets 
toward  the  report  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Joint  Ek^onomic  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member.  It  discusses  the  report 
of  the  Reuss  subcommittee  on  the  mat- 
ter of  our  balance-of-pa>Tnents  deficit 

Toward  the  end  of  the  article  the  fol- 
lowing language  appears: 

The  report  might  have  been  more  explicit 
about  measures  n«'-eded  to  correct  the  .Amer- 
ican b^l.-^nce  of  payn.eiits.  as  a  mlnoriTy 
siatemert  t/bserves  No  international  credit 
mechariism  can  be  a  substitute  for  such 
mett£Ures  ar.d  without  them  r.one  can  hc'pe 
'.(-■  succeed 

The  minor ily  statement  referred  to  in 
the  language  I  have  just  read  is  con- 
tained in  the  report  under  the  heading 
Views  of  Senators  Peescott  Brsu  and 
John  Marshall  Butler."  and  is  found 
on  papes  23  and  24  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  tiial  those  minority  \Tews  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  the 
printing  of  the  edilonal  which  I  have 
just  mentioned 

Tliere  t>einp  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  indnidual  \ie»s  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Sept.   13.   1961) 
Tow/utD    9t«onceb    C»"«acNcrKS 

Means  to  improve  the  internatiDna'.  mon- 
etary mechanism  and  thereby  strengthen 
the  dollar  and  other  currencies  are  the  sub- 
ject of  an  interesting  and  constructive  re- 
port of  a  committee  headed  by  Congressman 
HcNRT  Rrv&s.  Basically,  the  Reuss  re}>ort 
pj'.nts  out  the  internat.:.nal  fir.anrlai  sys- 
tem IS  caught  in  a  diiemma.  As  wor'.d  trade 
expands,  the  need  f^r  gold  and  currency  re- 
serves to  meet  temporary  imbalances  gaes  up 
too.  In  the  recent  past,  s  gr>od  part  of  new 
reserves  has  been  provided  by  the  dollars 
that  other  cjuntnes  have  earned  from  stir- 
pluses  with  the  United  States.  The  US 
balance-of-paymente  deficit  in  other  words, 
has  enabled  other  countries  to  strengthen 
their  financial  position  But  the  position  of 
the  do'.'.ar  has  bemme  rr.Te  vulr.erabie  ow- 
ing to  the  rise  In  these  foreign-held  bal- 
ances, which  foreign  official  holders  could 
convert  Into  gold.  To  protect  the  dollar, 
the  United  States  has  been  trying  to  put  its 
balance  of  payments  into  equiUbntma.  But 
to  the  extent  that  this  effort  succeeds,  the 
rest  of  the  world  will  Ise  its  principal  source 
of  new  reserves.  Inadequate  reserves  would 
invite  deflationary  policies,  restrictive  trade 
practices,    and   even   cu.Tency  Instability 

International  currency  reserves  do  not.  of 
course,  need  to  grow  m  exact  proportion  to 
the  rise  in  world  trade  T^ese  reserves  are 
not  working  balances  but  serve  to  give  pro- 
tection against  a  rainy  dav.  If  increasing 
stability  or  trade  reduces  the  prospect  of 
rainy  days,  the  need  for  reserves  diminishes. 
Recent  large  paymenu  defVctts  of  the  United 
Slates  have  greatly  increased  world  reserves, 
and  the  Reuss  report's  statement  that  as 
long  as  any  one  CDuntry  is  short  or  reserves, 
the  whole  world  is.  goes  too  far  But  for  the 
long  run  there  is  little  doubt  that  larger 
reserves  will  t>e  needed. 

In  its  recommendations  for  methods  of 
strengrtbening  international  resources,  the 
report  argues  for  new  txHTOwlng  powers  for 
the    International     Monetary    Fund.     They 


should  be  for  fixed  amounts  and  definite  pe- 
riods. Countries  pursuing  Inflationary  pol> 
Icles  would  have  access  to  these  resources 
only  If  they  a^eed  to  take  remedial  action. 
These  suggestions  appear  to  be  in  line  with 
the  thlnkir^  of  the  IMF,  which  wiU  probably 
be  firmed  up  at  the  Fund  s  Vienna  meeting 
on   September   IS. 

TTie  very  strorg  .'land  taken  by  the  re- 
port against  any  change  in  the  gold  value 
of  the  dollar  or  other  currencies  ought  to 
contribute  to  international  confidence.  So 
should  the  recommendation  that  the  Federal 
Reserve's  25-p>ercent  reserve  requirement  be 
dropp>ed  and  all  the  Nations  gold  clearly  ear- 
marked, as  backing  for  Its  International 
obligatioriE  The  report  might  have  t)een 
rr.rire  explicit  about  measures  needed  to  cor- 
rect the  American  balance  of  payments,  as 
a  niirjority  stntemenl  observes  No  Interna- 
tional credu  mechanism  can  be  a  substitute 
lor  such  measures  and  without  them  none 
can  hope  to  succeed.  These  measures,  how- 
e\C'r.  aimed  mainly  at  the  expansion  of  ex- 
j'lirts.  arc  er(>ect«l  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  sep- 
arate report  by  another  committee  under 
chiiirmanship  of  Congressman  Hai.^  Bocgs 
Given  the  none  too  reassuring  trend  in  the 
balance  of  payments  the  Boggs  committee 
report  should  read  as  interestingly  as  the 
Reuss  report  does 

Virws    OF    Sen  f TOES    Psxscott    Bt-sh    and 
John    Marsh.'.i^    Bimjra 

Because  the  subcommittee  has  not  taken 
time  to  digest  tiie  testimony  before  It.  or 
to  debate  and  discuss  the  isiues.  conclu- 
sions, or  recommendatlotLS.  we  are  not  wUi- 
ir^   to  Jom   in   or   appro-.e   this   report. 

The  difficult  econonuc  problems  Inherent 
m  international  trade  Imbalances  and  set- 
tlement arrangements  are  now  greatly  com- 
plicated by  the  cold  war  which  has  added 
heavy  overtones  of  an  internatiorval  political 
and  diplomatic  order  Conflicting  East-West 
Ideologies,  emerging  national  ambitions,  to- 
gether with  the  constraints  which  world 
fermei^t  imptoses  upon  our  domestic  econ- 
omy have  thus  made  pronouncements  such 
as  thjse  m  this  report  extremely  Bensltl^e 
and  delicate. 

Certainly  the  expert  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee  have  made 
substantial,  thought-provoking,  and  helpful 
contributions  to  the  understanding  of  these 
issues.  These  contributions  and  the  report 
prepared  by  the  subcommittee  staff,  deserve 
serious  and  mature  consideration,  however. 
l>efore  a  hasty  set  of  findings  and  formal 
recommendations  are  put  forward.. 

1  Foremost  among  the  recommendations 
of  the  report,  for  example,  is  one  proptosing 
unilateral  actions  to  be  taken  "to  main- 
tain confidence  m  the  dollar  as  a  principal 
reserve  currency."  LAudable  as  this  objec- 
tive Is.  there  are.  we  believe,  more  formidable 
problems  than  the  subcoounittec  report 
seems  to  recognize  in  arriving  at  precisely 
what  acticns  wiU  best  foster  and  maintain 
that  confidence  This  is  so  because  "con- 
fidence" is  a  state  oi  mind— an  elusive,  some- 
times emotional,  and  always  a  fragile  thing 
which  must  be  built  up  and  nurtured  over 
time. 

The  persons  who  do  business  and  take 
risks  in  international  trade  and  finance  are 
likely  to  place  very  great  emphasis  on  evi- 
dences of  a  nation's  financial  responsibility. 
Thus,  it  may  well  be  that  a  congressional 
report  such  as  this,  which  suggests  that  the 
first  thing  this  country  should  do  unilaterally 
IS  to  "pursue  vigorously  our  national  eco- 
nomic goals  of  maximum  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  purchasing  power,"  may  easily 
be  misinterpreted. 

Does  this  imply  that  these  objective*  sre  to 
tie  placed  above  reasonable  price  stability? 
Would  it  not  be  more  reassuring  to  interna- 
tional confidence  to  show  by  our  actions  a 
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determination  to  work  for  a  cyclically  bal- 
anced Federal  budget?  Would  not  confidence 
be  better  Inspired  by  demonstrating  our 
ability  to  control  domestic  costs  by  adopt- 
ing policies  and  practices  necessary  to  in- 
creased economic  productivity,  while  relying 
to  the  largest  extent  possible  upon  the  free 
market,  as  opposed  to  the  control  and  manip- 
ulation of  selected  segments? 

2.  An  example  of  an  attempt  to  Impose 
Government  manipulation  as  a  substitute 
for  market  forces  is  the  subcommittee  rec- 
ommendation that  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem pursue  a  policy  of  ptu-chasing  all  ma- 
turities of  Federal  secxu-ities  in  the  open 
market.  The  report  shows  a  disregard  for 
the  traditional  American  market  system  by 
thus  brushing  aside  the  judgments  of  the 
market  in  this  Important  area. 

3.  Perhaps  the  present  25-percent  gold 
cover  against  Federal  Reserve  notes  and  de- 
posits is  no  longer  a  necessary  requirement. 
We  fail  to  see,  however,  how  removal— or 
even  a  subcommittee  recommendation  for 
removal — at  this  time  can  be  conducive  to 
international  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
the  dollar. 

Any  contribution  to  confidence  which  ac- 
tion to  remove  the  statutory  cover  might 
have  would  certainly  be  greater  If  taken 
from  a  position  of  strength  and  a  demon- 
strated capacity  for  solving  our  long-run 
balance-of-trade  problems,  rather  than  at 
a  time  when  it  risks  Interpretation  as  an 
expediency  and  palliative  turned  to  from  a 
position  of  weakness.  This  report  itself 
stresses  the  current  weaknesses  and  inade- 
quacies of  reserves,  the  evils  of  "hot"  money, 
the  need  for  negotiating  a  reallocation  of 
mutual  defense  costs,  and  the  seeming  per- 
sistence of  our  balance-of-trade  problem. 

The  fact,  largely  glossed  over  in  the  sub- 
committee report,  is  that  the  trend  in  our 
long-run  balance  of  payments  appears  to 
be  worsening  despite  modest  efforts  to  right 
it.  We  would  want,  incidentally,  to  examine 
much  more  closely  than  I  believe  the  sub- 
committee has,  the  thesis  of  the  report  that 
overall  world  reserves  should  be  deemed  de- 
ficient "so  long  as  there  is  any  deficiency  of 
reserves  in  any  country." 

4.  While  we  agree  that  every  possible 
effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  the  lib- 
eralizing of  International  trade  by  our  own 
action  and  in  cooperation  with  other  coun- 
tries, we  think  it  presumptuous  and  diplo- 
matically inexpedient  for  the  United  States, 
as  a  national  policy,  to  accept  the  subcom- 
mittee's recommendation  that  we  seek  to 
influence  other  developed  countries  to  rely, 
as  an  internal  matter,  on  taxation  rather 
than  on  higher  interest  rates  for  anti-infla- 
tionary action. 

5.  Finally,  our  concern  with  the  subcom- 
mittee's conclusions  and  recommendations 
springs  from  a  seeming  emphasis  on  urgency 
in  setting  up  a  supplemental  credit  agree- 
ment to  be  rushed  through  diplomatic  nego- 
tiation and  legislative  action.  Needless  to 
say,  every  problem  that  we  can  put  behind 
us  is  so  much  to  the  good.  The  real  need 
for  \irgency,  however,  lies  in  correcting  the 
difficult  root  causes  of  the  persistently  ad- 
verse trend  in  our  payments  position,  rather 
than  in  grasping  at  institutional  changes 
or  a  new  set  of  monetary  mechanisms  and 
settlement  arrangements  rushed  through 
Ckjngress  in  the  expectation  that  these  will 
assure  long-term  equilibrium. 

On  the  present  evidence,  we  go  along  with 
the  reconnnendations  of  the  report  ( 1 )  that 
we  reaflirm  our  opposition  to  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  gold  and  to  further  devalua- 
tions or  revaluations  in  the  exchange  rates 
of  the  principal  currencies,  and  (2)  that 
greater  subscriptions  to  the  existing  IMP 
might  be  desirable  for  countries  with  plenti- 
ful present  reserves.  We  would  agree  also 
in  emphasizing  that  American  export  expan- 
sion   will    depend    on    efforts    of    American 


business  to  offer  attractive  products  at 
competitive  prices  in  markets  which  hftve 
many  other  sources  of  supply.  ii 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE  FOR  SENATORS 
WHO  ARE  DELEGATES  TO  THE  rN- 
TERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION  CON- 
FERENCE IN  BRUSSELS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  Senators  must  leave  to- 
night for  the  Interparliamentai-y  Uiilon 
Conference  which  opens  tomorrow  in 
Brussels:  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  GoREl,  the  president  of  the  joint- 
American  group;  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  1  Mr.  Gruening  i ;  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Rickey  1;  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  AllottI 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  Because 
of  the  significance  of  this  meeting  and 
the  need  for  American  representation, 
I  now  ask  unanimous  consent,  on  behalf 
of  the  minority  leader  and  myself,  that 
these  Members  of  the  Senate  be  ^iven 
official  leave  of  absence,  in  order  to  at- 
tend this  most  important  Conference. 
and  to  do  so  at  the  request  and  the  urg- 
ing of  the  Senate. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  plays 
a  vital  role  in  the  strengthening  of  dem- 
ocratic institutions.  Meetings  of  the 
Union  enable  legislators  from  the  Par- 
liaments and  Congresses  of  the  firee 
world  to  share  views  and  exchange 
knowledge  about  common  problems  and 
concerns.  This  has  a  very  beneficial 
effect  in  developing  closer  ties  between 
the  legislative  assemblies  of  democi-alic 
nations,  and  in  fostering  democratic 
government  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  clearly  in  the  national  interest 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  be  fully  represented  at  these  delibera- 
tions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  sugfiest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr  Dodd 
in  the  chair'.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  TO  SHIPPING  ACT  OF 
1916  || 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  If  there 
is  no  objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iR.R.  6775  >  to  amend  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1916.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  operation  of  steamship 
conferences. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With 
respect  to  the  pending  business,  the  com- 
mittee amendment  strikes  out  all  after 


the  enacting  clause  and  inserts  a  sub- 
stitute, which,  under  Senate  precedents, 
is  considered  as  original  text  for  pur- 
pose of  amendment.  Any  amendment 
should  be  proposed  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment,  if  agreed 
to,  is  not  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quroum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ENGLE  Mr.  President,  on  June 
lli.  i961,  the  House  passed  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar  H  R.  6775.  with  amend- 
ments. The  bill  was  referred  to  our 
Committee  on  Commerce  the  following 
day. 

Examination  of  the  House  report  <H 
Rept.  No   498 1   and  the  hearing  revealed 
the  following  matters,  well  worth  not- 
ing: 

First.  The  bill  was  designed  to  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Maritime  Board — 
now  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion— under  certain  specified  conditions 
to  permit  ocean  common  earners  serving 
U.S  foreign  commerce,  and  conferences 
of  such  carriers,  to  enter  into  exclusive 
patronage,  dual-rate  contracts  with 
shippers.  Steamship  conferences  were 
defined  as  "as-sociations  of  steamship 
lines  serving  particular  trade  routes  in 
world  commerce  intended  under  our  law 
as  a  means  of  providing  stability  for  both 
carriers  and  shippers  through  super- 
vised self-reeulation  among  competing 
carriers  on  particular  routes." 

Of  dual  rate  contracts  the  report  said, 
page  2: 

One  of  the  principle  devices  employed  by 
steamship  conferences  in  American  fureign 
commerce  Is  the  so-called  dual  rate  sys- 
tem, pursuant  to  which  conference  rates  are 
set  at  two  levels.  The  lower  rate  Is  charged 
to  shippers  who  sign  contracts  agreeing  to 
ship  exclusively  on  ves.sels  of  members  of 
the  conference.  The  higher  rate  Is  charged 
to  shippers  who  do  not  so  agree 

Mr  President,  I  would  observe  at  this 
time  that  the  first  conference  agreement 
was  entered  into  almost  100  years  ago.  in 
1877.  These  conference  arrangements 
have  been  traditional  in  the  maritime  in- 
dustry ever  since  that  time 

Second.  The  bill  was  the  result  of  more 
than  2'2  years  of  intensive  study  and 
hearings  by  a  special  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
ei'ies  Committee,  working  in  close  coop- 
eration with  the  staff  of  the  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  which  itself  had  been  con- 
ducting related  investigations  of  steam- 
ship conference  activities. 

Third.  As  to  whether  .<;hippers  and 
earners  favored  steamship  conferences 
and  dual-rate  contracts,  the  House  re- 
port said,  page  12 

The  conference  system,  with  an  appropri- 
ate tying  device,  have  proven  to  be  the  most 
effective  method,  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of   the  carrier    and    shipper    (to  assure 
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continuity  of  service  on  a  particular  route 
with  a  degree  of  stability  of  rates).  In  the 
course  of  the  hearings  before  the  committee, 
virtually  all  of  the  witnesses,  both  carrier 
and  shipper,  testified  that  they  desired  the 
continuance  of  the  dual-rate  contract  sys- 
tem and  that  some  such  system  was  virtually 
a  necessity  for  thetr  continued  siicceEsful  op- 
eration. 

In  its  conclusion  the  House  report 
stated  I  p.  13  »  ; 

Witnesses  before  the  committee  have  been 
practically  unanimous  in  their  support  of 
the  conference  system  A  majority  of  wit- 
nesses have  support [ed I  the  dual-rate  sys- 
tem. The  shippers  on  the  one  hand  look  to 
this  system  to  provide  stability  of  rates,  and 
for  assurances  that  their  transportation  co,nt« 
are  identical  with  those  of  their  competitors 
shipping  within  the  same  conference.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  owners  and  operators  of 
oceangoing  vessels  flying  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  And  that  the  conferences  and 
the  dual-rate  system  offer  the  only  means 
by  which  the  American  lines  can  be  assured 
of  continued  patronage  in  our  foreign  trade 

Fourth.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
bill  passed  the  House  on  the  Consent 
Calendar,  with  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  present,  we 
were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  the  fol- 
lowing statifinents  at  pages  12-13  of  the 
report; 

The  Department  of  Justice  testimony  on 
the  legislation  was  generally  unfavorable 
While  Its  position  is  consistent  with  the  an- 
titrust policy  of  the  United  State.*.  It  falls  to 
take  Into  account  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
partlctUar  business  involved 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  hearings  of  the  cf>mmlttee  have  made 
It  quite  clear  thul  our  traditional  antitrust 
concepts  cannot  be  fully  applied  to  this  as- 
pect of  international  commerce  Your  com- 
mittee has  concluded  that  any  attempt  to 
effect  regulation  of  this  commerce  in  a  meas- 
ure .omparable  to  that  applied  to  our  do- 
mestic commerce  would  be  highly  detrimental 
Xty  our  essential  American-flag  merchant  ma- 
rine Accordingly  the  committee  has  de- 
cided that  It  should  encourage  the  continued 
maintenance  of  effective  conferences  and 
tiiat.  within  safeguards,  u  should  authorize 
and  direct  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  to 
approve  exclusive  patronage  arrangements 
without  which  conferences  might  well  be- 
come Ineffective 

The  question  immediatel>'  presented  to 
our  committee  was  whether  H.R.  6775,  as 
it  passed  the  House  was  so  obviously 
sound  that  to  study  it  further  would  serve 
no  worthwhile  purpose  Had  such  been 
the  ca.se.  no  further  extension  of  the 
interim  dual  rate  law,  which  was  due  to 
expire  on  June  30.  1961.  would  have  been 
nect's.saiy.  Indeed,  enactment  of  the  bill 
under  those  circumstances  would  have 
biouuht  to  an  appropriate  conclusion  a 
legislative  endeavor  which  began  in  1958 
with  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  of 
Federal  Maritime  Board  v.  lahrandtsen 
Co    <356  U.S.  481  <1958>  • 

On  June  16,  our  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Subcommittee  held  a  hearing 
on  the  bill.  Despite  the  brief  notice  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  standing -room -only 
affair.  Congressman  Thor  Tollefson. 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Hou.'-e 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, testified  foicefully  and  urged  u.^ 
to  make  a  number  of  major  amendments 
to  the  bill.  His  testimony  brought  .shai-p- 
ly  to  our  attention  the  fact  that  he  and 


Congressman  John  Ray,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  both  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  the  Judiciary  Committees 
of  the  House,  joined  by  Congressman 
Mailliard.  had  filed  additional  views  ap- 
pended to  the  House  report. 

By  then  it  was  beginning  to  dawn  on 
us  that  the  Consent  Calendar  passage  of 
H  R.  6775  was  more  nearly  the  result  of 
an  unwritten  truce  than  it  was  proof  of 
a  generally  acceptable,  noncontroversial. 
measure.  Before  the  end  of  that  1  day's 
hearing  this  suspicion  had  become  an 
absolute  certainty.  We  were  convinced 
then,  and  we  are  positive  now  that  the 
June  30  expiration  date  of  the  interim 
dual  rate  law.  plus  certain  deadlocks 
and  compromises  reached  on  the  House 
side  caused  the  House  to  quietly  pass  the 
bill  to  us. 

Our  June  16  hearing  established  that 
each  of  the  three  agencies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment most  intimately  concerned  with 
the  bill — the  Department  of  Commerce, 
including  the  Federal  Maiitime  Board; 
the  Department  of  State :  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice — wanted  various 
amendments,  many  of  which  were  highly 
controversial  and  a  number  of  which 
seriously  conflicted  with  each  other. 
While  the  shipper  representatives  who 
testified  generally  favored  the  bill,  most 
of  them,  too,  urged  us  to  make  major 
amendments  to  it.  All  ocean  common 
carriers  which  testified  opposed  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  6775  as  it  passed  the  House. 
Indeed,  the  spokesman  for  all  but  one 
of  the  American -flag  ocean  common 
carriers  said  that  his  lines  would  rather 
have  no  dual  rate  legislation  at  all  than 
have  us  pass  the  House  bill,  unless  we 
made  major  amendments  to  it. 

Finally,  that  one  day  hearing  brought 
forth,  through  the  Department  of  State, 
the  vigorous  opposition  of  12  friendly 
maritime  nations  to  H.R.  6775  as  it 
passed  the  House  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Finland,  France.  Federal  Republic  of 
Gennany.  Italy.  Japan,  the  Netherlands, 
Norway,  the  Philippines,  Sweden,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  protested  the  extra- 
territorial scope  of  H.R.  6775  and  its  un- 
dertaking to  regulate  various  phases  of 
inteiTiational  shipping  which  they  con- 
sider outside  our  jurisdiction  and  within 
theirs  as  sovereign  states. 

It  took  us  no  time  at  all  to  decide 
that  what  we  needed  was  an  extension 
of  the  mterini  dual  rate  law  which 
would  enable  us  to  hear  and  consider 
carefully  the  views  and  recommenda- 
tions of  all  interested  parties.  There- 
fore, we  reported  S.  2154.  extending  until 
June  30.  1962.  the  moratorium  bill.  The 
House  cut  the  extension  back  to  Septem- 
ber 15.  1961:  we  acceded  to  the  House 
amendment:  and  from  July  17  through 
August  3  we  held  6  more  days  of  hear- 
ings, took  an  additional  573  pages  of 
printed  testimony,  and  finally,  on  Au- 
gust 29.  our  full  committee  unanimously 
reported  H  R.  6775  with  further  amend- 
ments. 

I  stress  that  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  was  approved  unanimously  bj  the 
full  committee  on  August  29 

I  have  no  intention  of  consuming  the 
time  of  the  Senate  by  reviewing  in  detail 
matters   which   we   feel   are   adequately 


covered  by  our  report.  Senate  Report 
No.  860.  However.  I  do  want  to  touch 
on  a  few  matters  I  would  urge  all  Sen- 
ators to  keep  in  mind  as  they  consider 
our  bill  and  the  various  amendments 
which  are  offered  to  it.  First  and  fore- 
most, although  we  have  sought  and  en- 
couraged all  interested  parties  to  share 
with  us  their  views  and  recommendations 
as  to  how  we  could  make  the  House- 
pa.ssed  bill  a  better  measure  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that 
we  have  given  the  greatest  weight  to  the 
views  and  recommendations  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce  through  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Board,  now  the  Commission. 
Drafting  sessions  of  considerable  length 
and  intensity  have  been  held  with  repre- 
sentatives of  those  Departments.  Al- 
though the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  objected  to 
certain  amendments  we  have  made  to 
the  House-passed  bill.  I  can  safely  say 
that  every  change  of  any  consequence 
v.hich  we  have  made,  and  to  which  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  objected,  we 
made  at  the  request  of,  or  in  keeping 
with,  the  recommendations  of  either,  and 
in  most  cases  both,  the  Department  of 
State  or  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
Federal  Maritime  Board. 

Our  committee  found  itself  caught, 
just  as  did  the  House  Merch£int  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  in  the  cross- 
fire of  conflicting  advice  given  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Federal  Maritime 
Board,  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Antitrust  Division,  on 
the  other.  Generally  speaking,  we  fol- 
lowed the  recommendations  which  we 
found  were  premised  upon  considera- 
tions of  great  importance  to  our  foreign 
policy,  our  foreign  trade,  and  our  Amer- 
ican flag  merchant  marine. 

While  we  rejected  certain  pror>osals 
made  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  we 
did  so  with  the  conviction  that  their 
rejection  worked  no  harm  whatever  to 
important  principles  of  soimd  antitrust 
doctrine.  What  we  appreciate,  but  what 
certain  domestic -oriented  antitrust  per- 
sonnel in  the  Department  seem  inca- 
pable of  understandmg,  or  unwilling  to 
accept,  is  this: 

International  ocean  common  carriage,  as 
an  industry,  inevitably  tends  toward  mo- 
nopoly unless  industry  self-regulation  or 
Government  regulation,  or  both,  control  rate 
comf>elltion  Otherwise,  the  lines  involved 
engage  in  open  rate  warfare  among  them- 
selves. Unless  reasonable  and  efTectlve  in- 
dustry self-regulation  through  steamship 
conferences  is  encouraged,  subject  to  reason- 
able Government  supervision,  only  the  strong 
will  survive  Said  another  way.  the  Anti- 
trust Division's  dedication  to  the  principle 
of  encouraging  lines,  eligible  but  unwilling 
\-o  join  Commission-approved  and  regulated 
conferences  to  stay  outside  and  cut  the  con- 
ference rates,  cannot  help  but  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  conference  system,  with 
the  ineviiiibly  monopolistic  result  of  ocean 
rate  wars  whicli  shippers  dread  as  much  as 
do  tlie  carriers 

In  amending  the  House-passed  bill,  as 
we  did.  our  committee  gave  considerable 
weisht  to  a  fact  I  urge  Senators  to  keep 
uppermost  in  mind  as  they  consider  the 
bill,  and  especially  as  they  consider  the 
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proposed  amendments  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
KefauvkrI.    That  fact  is  simply  this : 

The  only  nonconf  erenc«  line*  today  which 
desire  to  operate  regiUarly  on  the  basis  of 
cutting  conference  rates  are  foreign-flag 
lines.  Every  American  flag  ocean  common 
carrier  offering  regular  liner  service,  includ- 
ing Isbrandtsen,  desires  to  operate  within 
Commission-approved  and  regulated  con- 
ferences. 

American-flag  lines'  solid  preference 
for  operating  within  the  steamship  con- 
ference structure  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
a  number  of  factors.    In  the  first  place, 
although  our  American  lines  are  among 
the  best  in  the  world,  there  is  no  de- 
nsring  that  they  are  the  highest  cost 
operators.     In   an   international   ocean 
rate  war.  our  American-flag  lines,  even 
if  subsidized,  could  not  survive  for  long. 
This  is  so  because  operating  differential 
subsidy  does  not  cover  all  items  of  op- 
erating costs.    For  example,  none  of  the 
administrative  or  overhead  expenses  of 
American-flag  subsidized  lines  are  cov- 
ered by  operating   differential   subsidy 
payments,  even  though  the  administra- 
tive and  overhead  functions  of  our  sub- 
sidized lines  are  carried  out  by  person- 
nel and  through  procedures  which  are 
much  more  expensive  than  those  em- 
ployed by  competitive  foreign-flag  lines. 
And  so  it  is,  that  our  American  lines, 
including  all  of  our  subsidized  lines,  have 
the     most     to     lose     if     Commission 
approved — and  I  stress  that — and  regu- 
lated conferences  are  forced  to  dissolve. 

There  are  three  other  matters  con- 
cerning exclusive  patronage  dual  rate 
contracts  as  used  by  Commission-ap- 
proved conferences  which  I  have  found 
it  helpful  to  keep  in  mind  as  I  have 
deliberated  about  this  bill: 

Rrst,  with  the  exception  of  the  United 
States,  dual  rate  contracts  and  the  more 
coercive  exclusive  patronage  device 
known  as  the  deferred  rebate  system — 
which  is  expressly  prohibited  by  section 
14,  First,  Shipping  Act  of  1916 — are 
lawful  and  used  extensively,  without 
Government  regulation  or  supervision, 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  maritime 
world.  Second,  all  carriers  and  confer- 
ences using  dual  rate  contracts  in  the 
foreigm  commerce  of  the  United  States 
must  offer  them  to  all  shippers  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis.  In  practice  they 
have  apparently  done  so.  Furthermore, 
it  would  clearly  violate  the  present 
Shipping  Act  of  1916.  and  that  act.  as  it 
would  be  amended  by  our  bill,  if  they 
did  not  do  so.  And  third,  all  conferences 
serving  U.S.  ports  must  admit  to  mem- 
bership and  to  participation  in  their 
dual  rate  contracts,  all  other  ocean  com- 
mon carriers  desiring  to  join  on  the  same 
reasonable  terms  as  the  other  conference 
lines. 

All  Senators  should  note  carefully  the 
public  interest  safeguards  which  we 
have  written  into  our  amended  version 
of  the  House-passed  bill. 

In  the  first  place,  no  conference  may 
institute  a  dual  rate  contract  until  it 
has  been  approved  by  the  Commission. 
The  CoQunission  may  not  approve  any 
such  contract  if  it  finds  it  detrimental 
to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  or 
contrary  to  the  public  interest,  or  un- 


justly discriminatory  or  unfair  as  be- 
tween shippers,  exporters,  importers,  or 
ports,  or  between  exporters  from  the 
United  States  and  their  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

In  addition,  no  dual -rate  contract  may 
be  approved  by  the  Commission  unless 
the  contract  expressly  permits  prompt  re- 
lease of  the  contract  shipper  with  respect 
to  any  shipment  for  which  contract  car- 
riers or  conference  thereof  cannot  pro- 
vide the  space  he  needs  on  reasonable 
notice;  provides  that  rates  shall  not  be 
increased  for  a  reasonable  period,  in  no 
case  less  than  90  days,  except  in  the  event 
of  war  or  other  force  majeure;   covers 
only  those  goods  as   to  which   he   has 
the  legal  right  at  the  time  of  shipment 
to  select  the  carrier;  limits  liquidated 
damages  to  what  would  be  due  at  the 
contract   rate  on   the   paiticular  ship- 
ment, less  the  cost  of  handling;  permits 
the  contract  shipper  to  terminate  on  90 
days'  notice;  provides  for  a  reasonable 
spread  between  contract   and   noncon- 
tract  rates,  in  no  event  more  than  15 
percent  of  the  noncontract  rate;  excludes 
from  the  coverage  of  the  contract  cargo 
loaded  in  bulk  without  mark  or  count; 
and  contains   other   appropriate   provi- 
sions as  required  by  the  Commission. 

With  all  of  these  protective  restraints 
written  into  the  statute  the  public  in- 
terest is,  we  feel,  protected  to  the  max- 
im.um  extent  possible.  Indeed,  there  is 
some  question  whether  such  restricted 
contracts  will  assure  the  carriers  the 
reasonable  guarantee  they  need  in  order 
to  furnish  regular,  dependable,  and  non- 
discriminatory service.  However,  our 
committee  believes  they  will;  and  ac- 
cordingly it  xinanimously  recommends 
enactment  of  the  bill  which  we  have 
reported,  with  a  few  minor  technical 
amendments. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary,  when  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  came  to  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  I  asked 
whether  there  was  any  opposition  to  the 
bill.  Almost  unanimously  the  carriers 
said  they  would  rather  have  no  bill  at  all, 
than  to  have  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House.  The  State  Department  and  the 
foreign-flag  lines  appeared  before  our 
committee  and  said ; 

We  cannot  go  Into  a  conference  arrange- 
ment under  legislation  of  this  kind,  we  can- 
not do  it,  because  this  measure  has  the 
effect  of  applying  on  an  extraterritorial  basis 
the  regulatory  laws  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  And  even  if  we  wanted  to  ptartlcl- 
pate  in  such  conferences,  we  could  not  do 
so  Lf  we  had  to  subject  ourselves  lo  Ameri- 
can law,  because  our  governments  will  not 
permit  us  to  do  so. 

The  next  question  was  whether  these 
shipping  lines  actually  want  a  confer- 
ence system.  I  asked  them  that  ques- 
tion. All  of  them  said  they  want  a  con- 
ference system.  A  conference  system  has 
been  in  operation  throughout  the  mari- 
time world  for  almost  100  years.  But 
the  only  way  we  can  get  the  foreign  lines 
to  participate — and  the  participation 
must  be  on  an  international  basi-s— is  to 
get  them  to  participate  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  for  we  cannot  force  them  to  go 
into  the  conferences;  we  cannot  man- 
date them  into  the  conferences;  and  we 
cannot  apply  American  law  to  foreign- 


flag  lines.  As  a  consequence,  unless  the 
foreign-flag  lines  are  willing  to  come  in 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  there  is  no  way  to 
have  a  conference  system. 

Therefore,  we  tried  to  write  a  measure 
which  would  provide  for  a  system  in 
which  the  foreign-flag  lines  would  be 
willing  to  participate. 

The  lines  accept  lower  rates  from  ship- 
pers which  agree  to  give  them  exclusive 
contracts.       But    in    order    to    prevent 
either  the  American-flag  Imes  or  the  for- 
eign lines  which  participate  in  the  con- 
ferences from  imposing  upon  American 
shippers    rates    and    arrangements   dis- 
criminatory against  the  American  ship- 
pers   and    adverse    to    the    American 
shippers  and  the  American  foreign  trade, 
we  have  included  a  provision  that  unless 
the  conferences  meet  certain  specifica- 
tions— namely,  unless  they  are  not  dis- 
criminatory against  American  lines  or 
American  shippers  or  American  courts  or 
the  American  public  interest — the  Mari- 
time  Commission  can  step  in  and  can 
order  the  American-flag  lines  out  of  the 
conference,  thereby  dissolving  the  con- 
ference 

The  only  hold  we  have  over  the  for- 
eign-flac  lines  i.';  their  desire  to  partici- 
pate in  these  conferences.  By  empower- 
ing the  U  S.  Maritime  Commission — a.? 
we  do  in  this  mea5ure — to  pull  out  the 
American-flag  lines  when  and  If  the  con- 
ferences are  dtscrimmatory  against 
American  shippers  or  adverse  to  the 
American  public  interest  or  injurious  to 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States, 
we  give  all  the  control  that  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  give  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  a  conference  s>'stem  at  all. 

That  is  the  kind  of  measure  we  to- 
day present  to  the  Senate  It  provides 
for  a  system  which  permits  the  confer- 
ences to  operate;  but  it  gives  the  Mari- 
ume  Commission  authority  to  see  to  it 
that  the  conferences  do  not  operate  ad- 
versely to  the  public  interest ;  and  if  the 
conferences  do  operate  adversely  to  the 
public  interest,  the  only  action  avail- 
able to  us  is  to  take  out  the  American - 
flac  lines.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  the  Maritime  Commission  is  ordered 
to  do  so  under  such  circumstances.  The 
conferences  must  be  afUrmatively  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  believe  we  have  writ- 
ten the  most  practical  bill  we  can  pos- 
sibly write;  and  it  will  make  it  possible 
to  continue  in  existence  and  in  opera- 
tion these  conference  systems,  which 
have  stabilized  world  commerce  and 
have  been  a  part  of  the  commerce  on  the 
seas  for  almost  100  years — since  1877; 
and  at  the  same  time  we  undertake,  in- 
sofar as  it  is  practical  and  possible  to  do 
so.  to  prevent  the  conferences  from 
operating  in  a  discriminatory  manner 
against  the  shippers,  the  public  interest, 
or  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  California  is  entitled  to 
credit  for  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 
In  fact,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  entitled  to 
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much  credit.  Really,  he  was  handed 
quite  a  package,  because  it  was  only  3 
months  ago  this  very  day  that  the  House 
passed  the  bill,  after,  as  I  imderstand. 
2*2  years  of  hearings;  and  the  Senate 
Conmierce  Committee  then  had  the  task 
of  either  accepting  that  bill  as  it  was 
or  working  out  an  amended  bill. 

It  was  the  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Engle]  who  headed  the  sub- 
committee on  this  subject.  From  my 
own  knowledge,  I  know  he  spent  end- 
less hours  on  this  complicated,  highly 
technical,  and  very  impKjrtant  subject. 

I  wish  to  pay  him  tribute  now  for 
what  he  has  done  in  this  area  of  such 
consequence  to  our  trade  and  to  the 
US  merchant  marine,  because,  al- 
though the  bill  is  not  perfect — for  no 
legislation  ever  is,  it  represent  an  ar- 
rangement with  which,  in  my  judgment, 
all  can  live. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  testimony 
taken  before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  demonstrated  be- 
yond a  shadow  of  doubt  that  if  the  con- 
ference system  failed  or  went  to  pieces 
or  broke  down,  there  would  be  several 
evil  results.  One  of  them — an  Important 
one — would  be  that  the  American 
merchant  marine,  already  so  battered 
and  beaten  In  recent  years,  would  be 
further  hurt,  almost  to  the  point  of  en- 
tire destruction. 

Our  flag  carriers,  as  the  Senator  from 
California  has  said,  benefit  from  the 
conference  system,  because — as  he  has 
also  said — It  is  obvious  that  foreign 
ships  operate  more  cheaply  thsm  our 
own. 

Nevertheless,  the  foreign-flag  ships 
have  been  willing  to  abide  by  the  terms, 
agreements,  and  conditions  of  the  con- 
ference system ;  and  It  has  worked  fairly 
well,  all  things  considered. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  United  States 
and  our  Government  now  to  tell  these 
foreign-line  operators  that  they  must 
submit  their  confidential  business  data 
and  all  their  records  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  or  any  other  agency  of  our 
Government  Is  not  workable.  The 
problem — as  has  been  stated  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  California — is  one  which  Is 
international  and  extraterritorial:  and 
our  committee  has  been  Informed  that 
if  any  effort  is  made  to  require  foi-elgn- 
llne  operators  to  submit  their  confiden- 
tial records  to  an  agency  of  our  Govern- 
ment, that  fact  m  itself  may  cause  a 
collapse  of  the  conference  system. 

It  is  my  imderstanding — and  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  California  whether  I  am 
correct — that  several  foreign  govern- 
ments already  have  mstructed  their 
shipping  operators  not  to  abide  by  any 
such  request  from  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  am  glad  to  have  that 
inquiry,  and  to  state  again  that  the 
State  Department  protested  the  bill  the 
House  passed:  and  12  friendly  nations — 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Finland,  Fi-ance.  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Italy. 
Japan,  the  Netherlands.  Norway,  the 
Philippines,  Sweden,  and  the  United 
Kingdom — all  protested,  and  said  that 
not  only  did  they  not  want  their  flag 
lines  to  submit  themselves  to  such  juris- 
diction, but  they  would  prohibit  it  and 


they  would  protest  it;  and  they  did  pro- 
test It,  through  the  State  Department. 
We  have  had  these  conference  sys- 
tems for  almost  100  years.  We  have 
conferences  on  a  basis  that  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  foreign-flag  lines  to  partici- 
pate on  a  voluntary  basis.  We  cannot 
mandamus  them,  and  bring  them  in. 

Mr.  BARTLETTT  We  are  equal  part- 
ners    We  are  not  the  bos.«; 

Mr  ENGLE.  That  is  correct  If  we 
do  not  do  it  that  way.  we  are  net  going  to 
have  a  conference  system  The  basic 
question  is  whether  or  not  we  want  these 
conference  systems.  They  have  oper- 
ated since  1877  They  were  considered 
proper  and  legal  until  1958,  in  the  Is- 
brandtsen case,  m  which  it  was  held  that 
a  US  line  could  not  violate  the 
antitrust  laws  Congress,  because  of  the 
importance  of  maintaining  the  confer- 
ence system,  has  validated  the  system 
notwithstanding  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision. Now  we  are  trying  to  get  a  piece 
of  legislation  that  makes  it  possible  for 
conference  systems  to  go  forward  with 
international  trade,  which  everybody 
agrees  is  necessary  to  the  r>ermanence 
and  stability  of  the  U.S.  maritime 
system 

We  have  undertaken  to  write  legisla- 
tion to  make  it  possible  to  continue  these 
100-year-old  conference  systems  and  at 
the  same  time  put  them  under  regula- 
tion of  American  law  so  far  as  that  is 
possible.  The  only  way  that  is  p>06sible 
is  through  the  grip  we  have  upon  our  own 
lines  to  pull  them  out  of  the  conferences 
If  they  are  unfair  and  discrimmatory, 
and  break  the  conference.  That  is  the 
only  way  we  have.  That  is  the  way  the 
legislation  Is  written. 

Mr  BARTLETT.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  ENGLE  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
Mr  BARTLETT  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  whole  situation  has  been  under  re- 
view many  times  over  the  years?  The 
hope  was  that  another,  and  perhaps 
better,  arrangement  might  be  made; 
but.  unfailingly,  and  always,  this  con- 
ference arrangement,  which  has  been 
in  effect,  as  the  Senator  has  said,  almost 
100  years,  is  the  only  logical  way  for 
this  operation  to  be  conducted.  Is  It 
not  the  case  that  this  subject  had 
voluminous  study  before  enactment  of 
the  1916  Shipping  Act? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  is  correct.  Studies 
of  this  whole  problem  have  been  made 
over  the  years.  That  matter  is  dealt 
with  on  page  6  of  the  committee  rei>ort. 
It  refers,  flrst,  to  the  study  made  by  the 
British  Government.  The  King  of  Eng- 
land in  1906  ordered  a  royal  commis- 
sion Investigation  of  conferences  to  de- 
termme  whether  their  operations  had 
caused  mjury  to  British  or  colonial 
trade  and,  if  so.  what  remedial  action 
should  be  taken.  In  1909  the  royal  com- 
mission reported: 

The  advantages  conferred  by  shipping 
conferences  are  substantially  dependent 
upon  the  system  of  deferred  rebates  or  some 
system  equally  effective  aa  a  tie"  upon  the 
shippers  and  equally  uniform  In  its  appli- 
cation. 

In  our  own  country,  in  the  62d  Con- 
gress, in  1912.  Congress  authorized  a 
study  of  the  same  subject  matter  by  the 


House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  the  chairman  of  whom  was 
J.  W.  Alexander.  The  report  was  there- 
after known  as  the  Alexander  report. 
The  committee  studied  the  proposition 
and  also  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  conference  systems  were  absolutely 
necessary. 

We  have  had  hearings  going  on  in  the 
House  committees,  both  in  the  Merchant 
Marme  and  Fisheries  and  the  judiciary, 
comprising  some  13,000  pages  of  testi- 
mony which  have  been  taken  in  the  last 
2  years. 

I  read  previously,  in  the  statement  I 
made,  the  conclusion  drawn  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  namely,  that  the  confer- 
ence systems  were  necessary  to  the  sta- 
bility of  international  trade. 

We  have  been  up  and  down  this  sub- 
ject and  have  studied  it  since  1909,  when 
the  royal  commission  studied  it.  and 
since  the  Alexander  committee  study 
made  in  1912.  Since  then  we  have  passed 
the  Shipping  Act  of  1916.  We  have 
passed  the  Shipping  Act  of  1936.  The 
subject  has  been  under  constant  review. 
We  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion 
reached  by  the  royal  commission  in  1909 
and  the  Alexander  rejxjrt  in  1912. 
namely,  that  these  conferences  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  stability  and 
permanence  of  the  merchant  marine 
system. 

The  answer  to  the  question.  "Do  we 
want  conferences?"  has  been  given  time 
and  time  again  for  over  half  a  century. 
The  problem  is  how  these  conferences 
can  be  continued  and  at  the  same  time, 
because  they  have  a  tendency  toward 
monopolistic  practices,  how  those  prac- 
tices can  be  restricted  in  the  public  in- 
terest. That  is  what  the  bill  imdertakes 
to  do. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  ENGLE.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  In  that  connection, 
the  Senator  has  previously  pomted  out 
that  the  public  mterest,  which  is  hedged 
about  in  the  legislative  offering  before 
us,  is  safeguarded  because  of  what  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  is  required 
to  do  imder  certain  circumstances.  It 
is  also  true  that  there  is  no  Government 
regulation  whatever  and  that  members 
of  the  conference  may  operate  without 
any  regulation  whatsoever  from  their 
national  governments.  The  suggestion 
that  there  be  Government  mterventlon 
in  the  manner  here  proposed  apparently 
has  never  been  seriously  offered. 

The  Senator  from  California  a  while 
ago  made  what  I  consider  to  be  an  im- 
portant, and  even  a  vital,  point  when  he 
said  these  conferences  are  not  exclusive 
clubs.  We  do  not  get  in  them  and  then 
blackball  any  other  person  who  desires 
to  enter  and  join  them. 

On  the  contrary,  the  law  now  specifi- 
cally states — and  it  will  be  restated  imder 
the  bill  before  the  Senate — that  the 
maritime  company  which  is  not  in  the 
conference  and  which  wants  in  must  be 
permitted  to  join  if  it  proves  ability  and 
intention  to  operate  a  regular  service  in 
the  trade. 

I  think  we  ought  to  dwell  a  bit  more 
on   that   point.    What   will  happen  if 
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there  is  not  a  conference?  There  was 
abundant  testimony  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  that  regularity  of  serv- 
ice is  one  thing  which  is  likely  to  dis- 
appear. Rate  wars  will  be  instituted 
without  a  doubt,  and  without  delay. 
Everyone  would  be  delighted  if  that 
should  occur,  for  a  little  while,  but  not 
for  long,  because  companies  would  be 
forced  out  of  business  and  the  stronger 
would  take  over.  If  anyone  thinks  for  a 
moment  that  the  rates  would  stay  at  de- 
pres.sed  levels,  he  is  incorrect. 

Mr.  ENGLE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  interject  at  that 
point? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.     Certainly. 
Mr.  ENGLE.    We  received  a  statement 
from  one  of  oiu-  colleagues  at  the  time 
the  bill  was  under  consideration  that  in 
respect  to  the  business  enterpiises  in 
which  he  was  concerned — and  they  were 
substantial  business  enterprises — in  the 
absence  of  a  conference  arrangement  the 
busmess  enterprise  could  never  tell  what 
would  be  the  freight  rate,  because  there 
would  be  one  rate  one  day  and  another 
the  next.     As  a  consequence,  it  was  not 
possible  to  bid  or  to  do  business  upon 
the  basis  of  stabDity.    The  rates  would 
stay  firm   and  solid  for   awhile,  when 
there  was  an  agreement,  and  then  when 
a  rate  war  went  on  and  half  of  the  com- 
panies went  broke  the  rates  would  go  sky 
high.    As  a  consequence,  if  an  enterprise 
made  a  contract  for  the  delivery  of  goods 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  by 
ship,  to  last  over  a  period  of  years,  there 
was  no  assurance  that  the  freight  rate 
would  not  be  changed  in  the  interim,  to 
make  the  contract  not  worth  having  and, 
in  fact,  a  solid  detriment.     That  is  why 
we  need  the  kind  of  stability  proposed. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  correct. 
The  committee  was  informed  that  such 
occurs  too  frequently  in  respect  to  some 
of  the  nonconference  operators.  One 
might  offer  a  shipjier  a  very  attractive 
rate,  and  the  shipjjer  might  accept,  only 
to  discover  that  the  rate  for  the  next 
voyage  would  differ  radically  and  would 
be  much  higher.  Also,  no  regularity  of 
service  was  assured.  In  fact,  in  too  many 
cases  regularity  simply  did  not  exist. 

That  brings  me  to  my  next  point.  Not 
only  the  shipping  companies  but  also, 
to  a  great  degree,  the  shippers,  desired 
passage  of  the  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate. These  are  the  people  who  pay  the 
bills.  They  know,  as  a  result  of  sad  ex- 
perience, that  unless  they  can  operate 
upon  a  stable  basis,  they  will  be  in 
trouble. 

As  the  Senator  from  California  said, 
and  as  I  repeated,  these  people  have  been 
in  trouble  when  they  have  gone  hunting 
to  seek  more  attractive  rates. 

The  shippers  came  before  the  com- 
mittee. They  are  not  only  content  with 
a  conference  system,  but  they  insisted 
before  us  that  it  was  the  only  practical 
way  and  the  only  sensible  way  to  do  the 
job. 

I  do  not  suppose  any  of  us  is  delighted 
or  altogether  happy  because  of  confirm- 
ing into  law  an  arrangement  which  is 
admittedly  monopolistic  in  certain  re- 
spects, surrounded  by  safeguards  though 
it  may  be. 


Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  interjection? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  Senator  refers  to 
this  as  a  monopolistic  practice.  A 
monopoly  excludes  everyone.  The  bill 
specifically  provides  that  the  confer- 
ences may  be  set  up,  when  approved  by 
the  Maritime  Administration,  with  cer- 
tain restrictions,  and  that  any  common 
carrier  who  wishes  in  can  get  in  on  equal 

terms. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  basic,  arid 
that  is  vital.  If  we  could  get  away  from 
any  grouping  of  people  not  smiled  upon 
by  law,  I  am  sure  we  all  would  be  glad  to 
do  so.  No  practical  alternative  has  ever 
been  offered,  and  the  attempts  in  this 
direction  date  back  over  10  decades. 
Probably  the  time  will  not  come  when  a 
better  alternative  will  be  offered. 

This  is  why  we  bring  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  now,  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
be  agreed  to.  because  it  provides  a  sen- 
sible arrangement  to  accommodate  the 
needs  of  the  Nation.  I  am  confident  it 
will  have  the  effect  of  maintaining  vigor 
in  the  American  merchant  marine  and  of 
promoting  trade,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. 

The  bill  is  all  the  better,  in  my  opinior. 
because  there  is  a  further  safeguard  of 
the  public  interest,  thanks  to  the  will- 
ingness of  the  Senator  from  California 
to  accept  an  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague  [Mr.  GRrENiNc!  and  myself 
to  provide  that  when  the  Governor  of  a 
State  feels  his  political  area  is  being 
harmed  by  any  rate  structure  within 
the  conference  he  may  make  an  appeal 
to  the  Federal  Commission  and  the  Com- 
mission must  inquire  promptly  into  the 
merits  of  the  appeal  and  make  a  determi- 
nation. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  interject  further  at  that  pointj? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  A.^suredly. 
Mr.  ENGLE.  The  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka and  his  colleague  I  Mr.  GRUErrttrcl 
are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  present- 
ing the  problem  to  the  committee.  The 
burden  of  their  complaint  was  that  the 
ports  of  Alaska  have  been  du-^criminatcd 
against  in  a  conference  arrangement. 
In  the  trans-Pacific  freight  ccnfcrence 
of  Japan.  Alaskan  ports  were  charted  3C 
percent  more  for  haul.'^  than,  for  instance, 
was  charged  fcr  the  hauls  from  Japan  to 
the  port  of  San  Franci.'^co  or  som*^  of  f  he 
other  ports  on  the  west  cca!=t. 

It  was  claimed  that  the  conference 
arrangement  was  discriminatoi-y  and  un- 
fair to  Alaska,  and  the  Senators  wished 
to  have  it  corrected,  and  \vi:,hed  to  have 
a  fast  way  of  getting  the  situation  cor- 
rected. The  bill  provides  that  the  Com- 
mission can  take  immediate  comizance 
of  arrangements  within  the  conference. 
not  only  those  which  are  discriminatory 
as  against  shippers  but  also  these  w^ich 
are  discriminatory  as  among  ports. 
There  will  be  a  hearing  and  a  decision 
within  120  days. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
his  colleague  have  performed  an  excellent 
service  for  their  State,  as  they  always  do. 
They  have  succeeded  in  having  written 
into  the  bill  the  kind  of  protection  to 
which  their  people  are  entitled,  estab- 


lishing procedures  which  wUl  make  it 
possible  for  the  SUte  of  Alaska  to  re- 
dress any  wrong  which  might  occur 
through  any  discriminatory  conference 
system  which  may  be  set  up  in  the 
Pacific  area. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Or  for  any  other 
State  to  do  likewise,  should  the  need 
arise. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  reit- 
erate my  praise  for  the  junior  Senator 
from  California,  whose  dedication  to 
this  tough  assignment  has  been  most 
considerable.  The  Senator  has  worked 
hard  and  usefully,  and  has  brought  to 
the  Senate  a  bill  which  I  beheve  is  a 
ciood  bill  and  which  should  be  passed. 

Mr  ENGLE  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
liis  comments  and  for  the  kind  words 
he  has  stated  with  respect  not  only  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  California  but 
also  with  respect  to  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  Mr.  President,  will 
U:ie  Senator  yield  for  one  more  com- 
ment? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  also  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  friend  from  Maryland 
IMr.  Butler  1  who  is  m  the  Chamber 
and  about  to  speak,  I  judge,  because  of 
his  atientiveness  and  helpfulness,  as  is 
true  of  his  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BU'IXER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.     He  is  very  kind. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr  BUTLER  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend lo  vote  for  H  R.  6775  as  amend*  d 
and  reported  unanimously  by  our  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

I  int^-nd  to  vote  again-st  all  but  a  few 
of  the  amendments  offered  by  the  dis- 
tiriguLshed  senior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. 

My  reasons  for  both  courses  are  the 
same,  and  may  be  stated  briefly: 

First,  I  believe  that  in  order  to  fur- 
nish a  regular  and  dependable  inter- 
national ocean  common  carrier  service 
to  and  from  the  L'nited  States,  the  car- 
riers concerned  mu.st  be  allowed.  a.s  they 
are  throughout  the  rest  of  the  maritime 
world,  to  fonn  steamsliip  conferences 
within  which  they  can  aurce  upon  their 
rates  and  other  competitive  practices. 
Ocherwi.se,  history  proves  that  oj>on-rate 
competition  m  the  international  ocean 
common  carrier  industry  leads  to  a 
much  more  monopolistic  situation. 
This  is  a  fact  which  domestic -oriented 
antitrust  authorities,  having  little  in- 
terest In  our  merchant  marine,  would 
like  to  ignore. 

As  the  Alexander  committee  pointed 
out  in  its  report  of  1914.  which  2  years 
later  served  as  the  foundation  of  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916—4  Alexander  Com- 
mittee Report,  pages  416-417: 

To  terminate  existing  (conference)  agree- 
ments would  neccFrarlly  brln^  about  one  of 
two  results:  The  lines  would  either  engage 
in  rate  wars  which  would  mean  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  weak  and  the  s-jrvlval  of  the 
8tron»  or,  to  avoid  a  costly  Btru??le.  thpy 
would  consolidate  through  common  owner- 
ship. Neither  result  cnn  be  prevented  by 
legislation  and  either  would  mean  a  monop- 
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oly  tullj  u  effectlTe.  and  It  la  believed  more 
so,  than  can  exljt  by  virtue  of  an  agreement. 

Second,  I  believe  that  under  many  cir- 
cumstances such  steamship  conferences 
must  be  allowed,  as  they  are  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  maritime  world,  to  enter 
into  fair  but  effective  exclusive  patron- 
age contracts  with  shippers.  Otherwise, 
These  conferences  will  not  be  able  to  pro- 
tect themselves  and  the  shipi>ers  they 
serve  from  the  relatively  imregulated 
rate  competition  of  tramp  carriers  and 
nonconference  Imes  eligible  but  unwill- 
ing to  Join  the  conference.  History 
proves  that  unless  conferences  are  per- 
mitted to  enter  into  such  exclusive 
patronage  contracts  with  shippers,  the 
conferences  in  many  cases  will  disinte- 
grate because  they  will  be  unable  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  nonconference 
rate  competition 

Third.  I  note  that  the  bill,  as  reported 
unanimously  by  our  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, conforms  closely  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  two  Government 
agencies  whose  Interest  I  deem  clearly 
paramount  here;  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  I>epartment  of  Commerce/ 
Federal  Maritime  Board— now  Commis- 
sion. 

In  addition,  prompt  enactment  of  our 
bill  Is  urged  by  the  great  majority  of 
American  importers  and  exporters,  and 
all  American  and  foreign  flag  conference 
lines.  Indeed,  the  only  people  who  urge 
our  bill's  defeat  or  the  equivalent — that 
Is.  acceptance  of  the  chief  amendments 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee— are  people  who  are  opposed  to 
steamship  conferences,  or  to  their  use 
of  dual-rate  exclusive  patronage  con- 
tracts, or  both. 

In  this  connection  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  House  committees  report  on 
the  bill — House  Report  No.  498,  page 
1 2 — states : 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  before  the 
coounlttee,  virtually  all  of  the  witnesses. 
both  carrier  and  shipper,  testified  that  they 
dealred  the  continuance  of  the  dual  rate 
contract  system  and  that  some  such  system 
was  virtually  a  necessity  for  their  continued 
Bucceaaful  operation. 

Our  committee  made  similar  findings 
I  mention  this  to  emphasize  that  anyone 
who  favors  any  course  which  would  pre- 
vent steamship  conferences  from  enter- 
ing Into  fair  but  efTective  dual-rate  con- 
tracts with  shippers  is  opposing  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  American 
shippers. 

To  put  It  more  specificall",  the  only 
American  importers  or  exporters  who 
would  favor  amending  our  bill,  sis  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  would  m 
his  amendments  C,  D,  and  E.  to  en- 
courage nonconference  lines  which  are 
able  but  unwilling  to  Join  Comm.ission- 
approved  conferences,  to  stay  outside 
and  cut  conference  rates,  are  among  the 
small  minority  of  American  Importers 
and  exporters  who  oppose  legalizing  dual 
rate  contracts. 

Fourth,  I  am  confident  that  our  bill 
provides  ample  safeguards  of  the  public 
interest.  As  we  said  at  page  11  of  our 
report: 

3.  The  amended  bill  oon  tains  ample  safe- 
guards of    the  public  Interest:    Under  your 


committee's  amendments  a  conference  could 
not  institute  a  dual -rate  contract  until  It 
had  been  approved  by  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commis&lon.  The  Commission  could  not  ap- 
prove If  It  found  the  contract — 

(a)  detrimental  to  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States;  or 

(bi   contrary  to  the  public  Interest;  or 

(c)  unjustly  discriminatory  or  unfair  as 
between  shippers,  exporters,  importers,  or 
ports,  or  between  exporters  Xrom  the  United 
States  and   their  foreign  competitors. 

In  addition,  no  contract  cou'.d  be  approved 
unless  it  expressly — 

(a)  Permitted  prompt  reler.se  of  the  con- 
tr.-wt  shipper  with  respect  to  any  shipment 
for  which  the  cor.tmct  carrier  or  conference 
could  not  provide  the  rpace  he  needs  on 
reasonable  notice, 

(b)  provldtd  that  r.tes  shall  not  be  in- 
creased fur  a  reasonable  jxrlod.  In  no  case 
less  than  90  d.tys  except  in  case  of  war  or 
other  force  mnjeure. 

(c)  covered  only  those  goods  of  the  con- 
tract shipper  as  to  which  he  ha.?  the  legal 
right  at  the  time  of  shipment  to  select  the 
earner. 

(di  limited  I'.quldated  d  images  to  what 
WLUid  be  due  at  the  r  intract  rale  on  the 
particular   shipment,   less   coet   of   handling, 

le)  permitted  ihe  shipper  to  terminate  on 
90  days   notice. 

(1)  provided  for  .i  reasov-ble  spread  be- 
tween contract  and  nonoontr.-ct  rates.  In 
no  event  more  than  15  percent  of  the  non- 
cm  tract  rate, 

(g'  excluded  frrim  the  coverage  of  the 
contract.  c;irgo  loaded  in  bulk  without  mark 
or  count,  and 

(h)  cont.'.lncd  otiier  appropriate  provi- 
sions required  by  the  Commission. 

With  all  these  protective  restraints  writ- 
ten into  the  statute,  shippers'  interests 
would,  we  feci,  be  protected  to  the  m.ixlmum 
ex'ent  possible 

Incidentally.  I  wish  to  note  that  the 
.senior  Senator  from  Tennessee's  amend- 
ments K  are  quite  acceptable.  They 
merely  serve  to  underscore  what  we  con- 
sidered quite  clear,  that  is,  that  it  shall 
be  unlawful  to  use  any  new  dual-rate 
contracts  until  permission  to  use  them 
has  been  given  by  the  Commission. 

It  would  be  a  major  mistake  to  con- 
clude that  the  above-mentioned  public 
interest  safeguards  are  the  only  protec- 
tions which  will  be  afforded  by  the 
Shipping  Act.  1916,  as  amended  by  this 
act.  We  tend  to  forget  the  large  num- 
ber of  restraints  and  controls  which  are 
already  imposed  by  that  statute  upon  the 
competitive  practices  of  ocean  common 
carriers  serving  U.S.  r>orts.  Therefore, 
permit  me  to  review  what  I  consider  that 
statutes  most  important  regulatory  pro- 
visions 46  U.S.C.  80  et  seq.,  39  Stat. 
728  > : 

Section  1 ;  By  defining  here  the  term 
"common  carrier  by  water  in  foreign 
commerce,"  the  statute's  regulatory 
reach  covers  ocean  common  carriers, 
"whether  in  the  imjwrt  or  export  trade." 
This  equating  of  inlxjund  to  outbound 
movements  becomes  quite  significant 
when  it  is  realized  that  Congress  has 
thus  given  the  regulatory  agency  the 
well-nigh  impossible  task  of  policing 
certam  proscribed  activities,  regardless 
of  whether  they  occur  in  New  York  or 
Bombay. 

By  providing  that  "a  cargo  boat  com- 
monly called  an  ocean  tramip  shall  not 
be  deemed  such  'common  carrier  by 
water  in  foreign  commerce,'  "  section  1 


specifically  exempts  from  regulation  all 
ocean  tramps  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  this  country. 

Section  14  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916. 
provides  that  certain  practices  by  com- 
mon carriers  by  water  in  foreign  com- 
merce are  forbidden:  namely,  the  use 
of  deferred  rebates,  the  use  of  fighting 
ships,  retaliation  against  shipp>ers  by  re- 
fu.'iing  space  because  a  shipper  has 
patronized  another  carrier  or  has  com- 
plained to  the  Board,  the  making  of  un- 
fair or  unjustly  discriminatory  contracts 
with  shippers  based  on  the  volume  of 
freight  o.Tered  or  unjust  discriminations 
in  the  matter  of  cargo  space  accommo- 
dations and  settlement  of  claims.  A  fine 
of  not  more  than  $25,000  is  prescribed 
by  this  section  for  any  carrier  which 
violates  any  provision  of  this  section. 

Section  15  provides  that  every  com- 
mon carrier  by  water  or  other  person 
subject  to  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  must 
file  with  the  Board  a  true  copy  of  every 
agreement  with  another  such  carrier 
or  other  person  subject  to  the  act. 
"fixing  or  regulating  transportation  rates 
or  fares;  giving  or  receiving  si>ecial 
rates,  accommodations,  or  other  special 
privileges  or  advantages;  controlling, 
regulating,  preventing,  or  destroying 
competition;  pooUng  or  apportioning 
earnings,  losses  or  traflBc,  allotmg  pwrts 
or  restrictmg  or  otherwise  regulatmg  the 
number  and  character  of  sailmgs  be- 
tween ports;  limiting  or  regulating  in 
any  way  the  volume  or  character  of 
freight  or  passenger  traffic  to  be  car- 
ried; or  in  any  manner  providing  for 
an  exclusive,  preferential,  or  cooperative 
working  arrangement." 

I  have  emphasized  the  "preventing  or 
destroying  competition"  language  to 
show  that  those  who  drew  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916.  were  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  m  certain  circumstances  agree- 
ments which  "prevent  or  destroy  WMn- 
petition"  are  not  detrimental  to  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
a  feature  of  the  Shipping  Act  which  the 
Antitrust  Division  at  the  Department  of 
Justice  would  like  us  to  forget.  But  we 
cannot.  To  do  so,  would  ignore  the  fact 
that  international  shipping  Is  a  tough 
business;  a  business  which  we  can 
hardly  expect  to  remake  in  our  own  do- 
mestic regulatory  image. 

The  Board — now  the  "Commission" — 
is  empowered,  but  not  required,  by  this 
section  to  disapprove,  cancel  or  modify 
any  agreement,  whether  or  not  previ- 
ously approved  by  it,  which  it  finds  un- 
justly discriminatory  or  unfair  as  be- 
tween carriers,  shippers,  exporters, 
importers,  or  r>orts,  or  between  exporter* 
from  the  United  States  and  their  for- 
eign competitors,  or  to  operate  to  the 
detriment  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  t>e  in  violation  of  this  act. 
and  shall  approve  all  other  agreements. 

Only  those  agreements  requiring  Board 
approval,  and  approved  by  the  Board, 
shall  be  lawful.  Before  Board  approval, 
or  after  disapproval,  it  is  unlawful  to 
carry  out  any  such  agreement. 

Every  agreement  lawful  tmder  this 
section  Is  by  this  section  excepted  from 
the  antitrust  laws. 

A  penalty  of  $1,000  a  day  for  each  day 
a  violation  of  this  section  continues,  to 
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be  recovered  by  the  United  States  in  a 
civil  action,  is  prescribed  by  this  section. 
By  section  16,  Shipping  Act,  1916,  com- 
mon carriers  by  water  in  foreign  com- 
merce, individually  and  in  conjunction 
with  others,  are  forbidden,  upon  pain  of 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  for  each 
offense,  to  grant  undue  preference  or  ad- 
vantage to  any  person,  locality  or  de- 
scription of  traffic,  or  to  subject  any 
person,  to  any  undue  or  unreasonable 
prejudice  or  disadvantage  in  any  re- 
spect whatsoever.  They  are  also  forbid- 
den to  allow  a  person  to  obtain  trans- 
portation at  less  than  the  established 
rate  by  the  use  of  false  billing  or  other 
unfair  device,  or  to  influence  insurance 
companies  to  discriminate  against  com- 
peting water  carriers. 

Section  17:  This  section  prohibits  all 
common  carriers  by  water  in  foreign 
commerce  from  charging  any  rate  which 
is  unjustly  discriminatory  between  ship- 
p>ers  or  ports,  or  is  unjustly  prejudicial 
to  U.S.  exporters  as  compared  with  their 
foreign  competitors.  It  also  requires 
that  every  carrier  and  every  other  person 
subject  to  the  act  shall  establish  just 
and  reasonable  regulations  and  practices 
relating  to  the  receiving,  handling,  stor- 
ing, or  delivering  of  property. 

Section  20:  This  section  of  the  Ship- 
ping Act,  1916,  prohibits  the  disclosure 
of  certain  information  by  a  common  car- 
rier or  other  person  subject  to  the  act  to 
any  unauthorized  person  if  such  in- 
formation may  be  used  to  the  detriment 
or  prejudice  of  the  shipper,  consignee, 
or  carrier. 

Section  21:  This  section  empowers  the 
Board  to  require  any  common  carrier  by 
water,  or  other  person  subject  to  this  act, 
to  file  with  the  Board  "any  periodical 
or  special  report,  or  any  account,  record, 
rate,  or  charge,  or  any  memorandum  ^f 
any  facts  and  transactions  appertaining 
to  the  business  of  such  carrier  or  other 
person  subject  to  this  act." 

Two  U.S.  circuit  courts  of  appeal  have 
recently  upheld  the  Board's  power,  under 
this  section,  to  call  for  the  production  of 
documents — copies  of  section  15  agree- 
ments and  other  related  documents — lo- 
cated abroad.  (Kerr  Steamship  Co.  v. 
United  States,  284  P.  2d  61  (2d  Cir.  1960) , 
Montship  Lines,  Ltd.  v.  Federal  Maritime 
Board,  decided  June  30,  1961  (D.C. 
Cir.).)  Both  courts  carefully  avoided 
passing  on  the  question  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  documents  sought  could  be 
forcibly  elicited.  In  Montship,  the  court 
said  that  prior  to  any  determination  of 
whether  foreign  laws  which  forbid  the 
production  of  documents  excuse  compli- 
ance with  the  Board's  order,  the  peti- 
tioners— mostly  foreign  lines — would 
have  to  prove  to  the  Board  that  they 
had  tried  in  good  faith  to  obtain  a  waiver 
of  such  restrictions  from  their  local 
governments. 

One  hundred  dollars  for  each  day  of 
default  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States  by  anyone  who  fails  to  file  any 
documents  as  required  by  section  21 ;  and 
for  anyone  convicted  of  destroying, 
mutilating  or  falsifying  such  documents, 
a  fine  or  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  1  year  or 
both,  is  provided. 


Section  27:  This  section  of  the  Ship- 
ping Act,  1916,  allows  the  Board  by 
subpena  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  "production  of  books, 
papers,  documents,  and  other  evidence 
from  any  place  in  the  United  States." 

Returning  now  to  our  bill.  I  believe 
that  while  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  a.s 
amended  by  our  bill,  will  go  much  fur- 
ther to  regulate  international  shipping 
than  any  other  nation  has  ever  before 
gone,  it  can  and  must  be  enacted — and 
enacted  now — in  order  to  make  it  clear 
beyond  doubt  that  steamship  confer- 
ences have  the  right  to  enter  into  fan- 
but  effective  dual  rate  contracts. 

I  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
George  W.  Ball,  to  our  subcommittee  on 
August  3,  1961.  After  urging  enactment 
of  a  bill  such  as  that  which  is  today  be- 
fore the  Senate,  Mr.  Ball  said : 

We  must  ascertain  the  extent  to  which 
national,  unilateral  regulatory  authortty 
can,  and  should,  extend  Into  international 
shipping  activities.  Although  the  primary 
problem  before  this  subcommittee  is  its  work 
on  H.R.  6775,  I  believe  that  a  study  should  be 
begun  in  the  near  future  to  examine  in  de- 
tail this  vexing  problem  or  conflicting  Juris- 
dictions and  the  regulation  of  international 
commerce   by  sea. 

In  an  appendix  to  his  statement.  Un- 
der Secretary  Ball  reported  the  responses 
which  the  Department  of  Slate  had  re- 
ceived to  a  questionnaire  it  had  sub- 
mitted in  July  1961,  to  the  embassies  of 
the  12  maritime  nations — Belgium.  Den- 
mark, Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Finland,  Prance.  Italy,  Japan.  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Philippines,  Sweden,  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  nations  which 
previously  had  commented  on  H.R  6775 
A  fair  summary  of  his  report  follows: 

First.  In  answer  to  the  questions  of 
how  much  they  regulated  the  competitive 
practices  of  carriers  or  conferences  en- 
gaged in  their  foreign,  waterbome  com- 
merce, the  nations  replied,  "no  regula- 
tion," or  "no  effective  regulation." 

Second.  As  to  the  limitations  those  na- 
tions would  place  on  the  production  of 
documents  or  information  by  their  na- 
tionals for  use  in  legal  proceedings 
abroad,  five  nations — Belgium,  Italy, 
Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United 
Kingdom — said  they  would  not  permit 
their  nationals  to  comply;  most  of  the 
others  said  they  reserved  the  right  to 
restrict  document  production. 

Third.  As  to  whether  those  nations 
regulated  ocean  freight  rates  in  their 
foreign  commerce,  or,  if  not.  how  they 
were  assured  of  the  reasonableness  of 
rates,  all  replied  that  they  attempted  no 
such  regulation.  Instead,  they  said  they 
left  this  matter  to  the  forces — as  they 
called  them — of  "free  competition." 
Since  they  had  previously  said  they  did 
not  regulate  steamship  conferences,  their 
use  of  the  term  "free  competition  "  dif- 
fers markedly  from  that  of  the  Antitrust 
Division,  Department  of  Justice.  Clearly 
these  nations  leave  the  reasonableness 
of  their  ocean  freight  rates  to  the  un- 
regulated steamship  conferences  and 
other  carriers  serving  their  ports,  sub- 
ject, as  they  are,  to  many  economic 
forces  which  affect  the  rates  they  charge. 


Fourth.  As  to  whether  these  nations 
permit  shippers  to  bargain  collectively 
for  ocean  freight  rates,  practically  all 
do. 

I  urge  all  Senators  to  bear  in  mind 
that  we  are  the  only  nation  which  re- 
quires steamship  conferences  to  keep 
their  membership  doors  open  to  all  com- 
mon earners  making  a  reasonable  show- 
ing of  willingness  and  ability  to  serve 
the  trade  regularly.  Our  conferences  are 
thus  'open  .shop"  affairs;  every  appli- 
cant must  be  admitted  on  the  same  rea- 
sonable and  equal  terms  and  conditions 
available  to  all  other  members.  And 
once  admitted,  they  are  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate with  the  other  members  in  the 
conference's  dual-rate  contracts. 

Another  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that 
Commission-approved     dual-rate     con- 
tracts must  be  offered  to  all  shippers  or 
consignees  on  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions.    There   cannot   be   any   unjust 
favoring  or  preferred  shippers  or  ports. 
In  closing.  I  want  to  express  a  sincere 
word  of  tribute   and   commendation   to 
my  friend  and  distinguished  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Engle!.  who  served  as  acting  chairman 
of  our  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Sulxommittee  throughout  its  considera- 
tion of  this  bill,  and  to  the  chairman  of 
our    full    committee,    the    distinguished 
senior  Senator   from   Washington    (Mr. 
MacnusonI.    Both  have  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  thought  to  this  com- 
plex  problem.      Largely    as   a   result   of 
their   efforts,   our   committee   was   able. 
unanimously,  to  report  this  bill,  which 
should    now    be    enacted    without    any 
amendments  other  than  those  of  a  per- 
fecting or  technical  sort     Mr.  President, 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  do  just  that. 

Mr  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER  I  yield. 
Mr  ENGLE  I  desire  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  kind  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  and  the  state- 
ment he  made  with  respect  to  the  work 
on  the  bill.  The  Senator  from  Maryland 
takes  an  active,  vigorous,  and  Intelligent 
interest  in  the  maritime  affairs  of  this 
Nation,  and  has  worked  constructively 
with  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  in  trying 
to  bring  forth  a  bill  that  will  be  fair 
to  the  .shipping  industry  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  The  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  is  so  active  and  so  well 
informed  in  this  field  is  largely  the  rea- 
.son  for  the  bill  being  reported  imani- 
mously  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr  BUTLER  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California,  I  reciprocate  very 
deeply  the  considerate  remarks  he  has 
made. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


HURRICANE  CARLA 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  September  12, 
the  Houston  Post  published  a  very  inter- 
esting editorial,  entitled  ""Waming  Sys- 
tem Enabled  All  in  Exposed  Areas  To 
E.scape  Carla  "  The  editorial,  while 
paying   tribute   to   the   use   of   modem 
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scientific  devices  In  tracking  this  amaz- 
ing tropical  storm,  which  resulted  in 
warning  the  people  along  the  coast,  also 
reviews  what  happened  in  the  great  hur- 
ricane that  struck  Galveston,  Tex.,  on 
September  8.  1900.  when  7,000  persons 
lost  their  lives  in  Galveston  and  on  the 
mainland.  The  editorial  points  out  that 
warnings  were  given  as  far  back  as  the 
4th  of  September  that  the  storm  was 
headed  that  way,  but  without  the  scien- 
tific knowledge  now  available,  they  did 
not  know  with  what  force  the  hurricane 
would  strike,  and  out  of  a  population  of 
15.000  at  that  time  only  one-third  had 
left  the  beach  areas,  with  the  result  that 
a  great  toll  was  tak(n. 

The  editorial  pays  tribute  to  the  per- 
sons and  agencies  who  the  writer  thinks 
are  entitled  lo  the  greatest  credit  in  the 
evacuation.  The  editorial  points  out 
that  the  Red  Cross,  civil  defense,  and 
other  grouF>s  made  an  excellent  record  in 
taking  care  of  the  refugee.s  from  Carla 
throughout  the  threatened  region,  and 
states  they  have  earned  the  highest 
praise. 

I  ask  unanimotis  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  p>oint  the 
editorial  from  the  Houston  Post  of  Sep- 
tember 12 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Wahniwc    St-tim    Knabled    All    in    Exposed 
Arkas  To  EacAPX  Cakla 

South  Texaa'  experience  with  Hurricane 
Carla  wa«  a  dramatic  demonstration  of  the 
blessings  of  modern  science,  and  of  public 
education.  Radar  finding  and  tracking  fa- 
clUtlea  "tailed"  this  amazing  tropical  storm 
In  Its  wanderings  almost  hourly  for  4  days 
and  nights,  and  no  previous  Texas-bound 
hurricane  ever  had  such  complete  radio  and 
teleTlslon  coverage.  Anyone  with  access  to 
a  radio  or  TV  set  could  learn  the  {xxitlon, 
progress  and  condition  of  the  storm  at  any 
time  from  Saturday  morning  to  Monday 
nlgbt. 

Such  blow-by-blow  repjorts  on  hurricanes 
In  recent  years,  made  possible  by  those  mod- 
ern devices,  have  made  people  in  exposed 
areas  more  alert  to  the  dangers  than  for- 
merly, and  thereby  may  well  have  saved 
countless  lives.  A  measure  of  this  boon  may 
be  taken  by  a  comparison  of  the  preliminar- 
ies of  Carla  with  those  of  the  great  Galveston 
storm  of  1900  It  killed  more  people  than  aU 
other  known  Texas  hurricanes  combined,  and 
had  more  of  the  characteristics  of  Carla  tban 
any  other.  It  struck  on  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 8 — 3  days  earlier  in  the  month  than 
Carla. 

On  the  4th,  6th.  6th,  and  7th.  the  Wash- 
ington weather  office  warned  that  a  hurri- 
cane was  raging  In  the  gulf,  and  cautioned 
mariners  against  going  to  sea.  With  their 
19th  century  facilities,  however,  the  meteor- 
ologists of  1900  could  not  give  the  position  or 
direction  of  the  storm.  The  barometer  at 
Galveston  began  falling  on  the  6th.  and  on 
the  7th  the  local  weather  bureau  forecast 
high  winds  from  the  north  that  night.  They 
began  blowing  hard  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  8th,  and  gained  velocity  all  day.  while 
the  tide  mounted  to  6  feet  by  2  pjn.  The 
last  train  to  cross  the  bay  before  the  tracks 
on  the  wooden  bridge  were  submerged,  ar- 
rived early  in  the  tifternoon. 

Wind  and  tide  rose  all  afternoon,  ap- 
proaching hurricane  force.  Yet,  In  the  face 
of  all  these  weather  warnings,  with  the  cer- 
tain prospect  of  a  full-fledged  hurricane, 
only  about  one-Uiird  of  the  15,000  residents 


of  the  area  near  the  beaches  where  the 
greatest  destruction  occurred  had  the  pru- 
dence to  seek  refuge  on  the  highest  ground 
and  in  the  safest  buildings.  As  the  winds 
reached  the  velocity  of  120  miles  per  hour 
and  the  mountainous  tide  swept  over  the 
Island,  many  others  would  have  left  but  it 
was  too  late  In  that  district.  2.636  houses 
were  smashed  Into  piles  of  debris,  and  3.000 
bodies  were  found  in  them  next  day.  The 
total  death  toll,  on  the  island  and  across  on 
the  mainland,  was  estimated  at  7.000  or  more. 

Had  the  Galvestonlans  and  mainland  low- 
landers  of  1900  enjoyed  the  ad'.antage  of 
such  insistent  warnings  as  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  gulf  coast  received  Saturday 
and  .Sunday,  they  would  have  e\acuated.  as 
hundreds  of  thousands  did  to  escape  the 
ravages  of  Carla,  and  thereby  thousands  of 
lives  would  have  been  saved 

The  Red  Cross,  civil  defense,  and  other 
groups  have  done  a  splendid  Job  taking  care 
of  the  refugees  from  Carla  throughout  the 
threatened  region.  They  have  earned  the 
highest  praise.  All  south  Texas  should  give 
thanks  for  their  services,  and  for  the  warn- 
ings on  the  air  that  enabled  those  in  danger 
to  batten  down  or  retreat  to  safety. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
this  morning  the  Washington  Post  has 
a  verj'  informative  editorial  on  the  same 
subject,  entitled  "The  Great  Storm."  It 
states  that  the  first  heroes  of  the  gulf 
coast's  hurricane  disaster  were  the 
Weather  Bureau,  its  radar  operators,  and 
the  Navy  pilots  who  fly  storm  recon- 
naissance, and  states  that  they  per- 
formed magnificently. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ed- 
itorial frcm  this  mornings  Wa.^hington 
Post  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  boinu  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  praited  in  the  Record, 
a>  follows: 

The   OatAT   Storm 

The  flr«:t  heroes  of  the  gulf  coast's  hurri- 
cane disaster  were  the  Weather  Bureau,  its 
radar  oper.-itors  aiid  the  Navy  pilots  who  fly 
storm  reconnaissance.  Because  they  per- 
formed magnificently,  there  was  sufficient 
warning  to  make  possible  an  orderly  and  ef- 
fective evacuation  of  nearly  half  a  million 
people  The  storm  was  one  of  the  worst 
of  a  century  that  opened  with  the  Gal- 
veston flood.  In  which  6.000  people  died. 
And  yet  In  this  hurricane  there  have  been 
only  a  handful  of  fatalities  repcwted :  an 
Infant  caught  in  a  tornado  at  Kaplan.  La  , 
a  man  who  stepped  on  a  live  power  cable 
In  Houston,  half  a  dozen  people  trapped  by 
another  tornado   In   Galveston. 

The  Weather  Bureau  warnings  over  the 
10-day  life  of  the  storm  piled  up  In  a  dra- 
matic sequence.  Hurricane  Carla  was  first 
reported  to  the  Weather  Bureau  early  on 
September  4  by  ships  In  the  lower  Caribbean 
At  the  Bureau's  request,  radar-equipped 
Navy  patrol  planes  took  off  from  Jackson- 
ville to  mark  its  progress  hour  by  hour.  An 
automatic  station  anchored  In  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  transmitted  a  steady  stream  of  data. 
Storm  warnings  were  issued  the  next  day 
for  the  Honduras  coast. 

The  storm  moved  slowly  and  erratically. 
Thursday  morning  It  swept  into  the  gulf  and 
warnings  were  posted  for  west  Florida.  By 
10  a.m.  Friday  the  hurricane  watch  was  ex- 
tended westward  across  the  Texas  coast,  and 
the  Bureau  warned  residents  to  prepare  to 
move.  Later  that  day  the  evacuation  began 
In  lioulslana.  Weather  Bureau  radar  stations 
at  Brownsville.  Galveston,  and  Lake  Charles, 
the  end  of  a  chain  that  runs  up  to  Maine, 
were  able  to  give  civil  authorities  a  steady 


and  highly  accurate  flow  of  intelligence  on 
the  storm's  movements. 

Police,  national  guardsmen,  clvU  defense 
units,  aLd  citizen  volunteers  carried  out  the 
massive  relocation  with  remarkable  success. 
By  the  time  the  storm  hit  land  on  Sunday, 
the  most  dangerously  exp'ised  towns  were 
virtually  de.serted  On  higher  ground,  dls- 
cxjmfort  and  Inconvenience  was  the  refugee's 
lot.  as  always  But  he  was  not  in  danger. 
For  a  heavily  populated  coast  to  undergo  a 
storm  of  this  disastrous  proportion  with  bo 
lou-  a  loss  of  ILTc  is  a  modern  miracle. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Some  of  these 
pilots  who  fly  into  the  eyes  of  the  storms 
describe  those  flights  as  routine.  I 
heard  one  on  a  broadcast  the  ottier  night 
describe  it  as  a  routine  flight.  He  de- 
scribed how  they  fly  at  a  height  of  10.000 
or  12.000  feet  at  night,  but  in  the  day^ 
time,  when  they  fly  into  the  eye  of  the 
storm.  tJicy  drop  down  to  1.000  or  1.200 
feet.  The  pilots  on  these  flights  said 
they  were  shaken  up  and  buffeted  about, 
but  that  was  part  of  the  work. 

The  amazing  courage  of  the  pilots  who 
fly  into  the  eyes  of  hurricanes  with  winds 
up  to  150  miles  an  hour  is  something  for 
which  every  American  should  be  thank- 
ful. I  pay  tribute  to  the  pilots  who  fly 
reconnaisance  flights  into  the  eyes  of 
storms.  They  normally  fly  at  10,000  to 
12.000  feet  high,  but,  in  order  to  see  the 
swells  and  the  waves,  as  they  go  through 
the  eye  of  the  storm  they  drop  down  to 
1.000  or  1,200  feet,  and  sometimes  are 
forced  lower  by  air  presstires. 


NATIONAL  PARKS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  June  1961. 
there  is  an  article  warning  of  the  neces- 
sity for  preserving  our  national  parks, 
under  the  title  "National  Parks  for  the 
Future."  written  by  the  Honorable  Stew- 
art Udall.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  article  gives  a  brief  review  of  the 
danger  to  our  parks  and  the  damage 
being  done  to  them  without  adequate 
legislation  for  their  preservation,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  millions  of  people 
who  visit  the  parks.  Last  year  some 
72  million  persons  visited  the  national 
parks  of  the  United  States.  This  year 
the  figure  already  is  more  than  79  mil- 
lion, and  it  will  be  80  million,  by  all 
estimates,  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  calling  for  new  national  parks.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Udall  mentioned 
seashore  recreation  areas  and  called  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  three  greatest 
needed  areas:  Cape  Code,  Padre  Island, 
and  Point  Reyes.  Calif. 

Cape  Code  National  Park  has  already 
been  created.  The  bill  relating  to  Padre 
Island  is  out  of  the  subcommittee  and 
pending  before  the  full  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  upper  end  of  Padre  Island  was  In 
the  path  of  the  storm.  The  recent  storm 
illustrates  the  fact  that  Padre  Island  is 
more  suitable  for  a  national  seashore 
recreation  area  than  any  other  use  be- 
catise  of  the  sandy  shore  and  the  high 
swells  that  can  inundate  the  whole  Island 
during  hurricanes.  With  appropriate 
warnings,  the  people  can  leave  the  Island, 
just  as  they  left  the  threatened  areas  in 
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the  recent  storm.  It  would  not  be  wise 
to  make  investments  of  houses  along  the 
beach,  but  the  wise  thing  to  do  would  be 
to  establish  a  national  seashore  recrea- 
tion area. 

I  feel  the  great  calamity  which  has 
sti-uck  that  area  strengthens  the  need 
for  the  establishment  of  a  recreation  area 
as  embodied  in  S.  4.  I  hope  both  Houses 
of  Congress  will  pass  the  bill  and  write  it 
into  law  before  the  close  of  this  session. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  the  article 
to  which  I  have  referred,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  the  article,  en- 
titled "National  Parks  for  the  Future," 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National  Parks  for  the  Future 
( By  Stewart  Udall ) 
In  the  summer  of  1953,  Bernard  De  Vote, 
the  Cambridge  conservationist  and  chron- 
icler of  the  West,  made  his  way  through  some 
15  of  our  great  national  parks.  With  him 
traveled,  figuratively  speaking,  some  17  mil- 
lion Americans  who  sought,  with  De  Voto, 
to  renew  their  spirits  In  the  wild  and  scenic 
places  of  our  land.  On  his  return  De  Voto 
pronounced  a  verdict  on  what  he  had  seen, 
and  a  disttirbing  verdict  it  was  to  all  who 
knew  his  deep  affection  for  our  national 
parks.  "Let's  close  the  national  parks,"  De 
Voto  wrote  caustically.  "Let  us.  as  a  begin- 
ning, close  Yellowstone,  Yosemite.  Rocky 
Mountain,  and  Grand  Canyon  National 
Parks — close  them  and  seal  them,  assign  the 
Army  to  patrol  them,  and  so  hold  them  se- 
cure for  a  more  enlightened  future." 

De  Vote's  anger  was  directed  at  the  rot, 
decay,  and  neglect  he  had  encountered  every- 
where. Sewage  was  seeping  into  YeUowstone 
Lake,  and  the  campgrounds  of  the  park 
looked  like  outdoor  slums  because,  as  De  Voto 
put  it,  "they  are  slums."  On  the  breath- 
taking rim  of  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunni- 
son, the  guardrails  had  rotted  away;  not  one 
ranger  was  assigned  to  the  area;  and  even 
the  visitor's  register  had  been  stolen.  Fire, 
health,  and  safety  hazards  were  prevalent  at 
every  turn. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  Reader's 
Digest  warned  prospective  visitors  that 
"your  trip  is  likely  to  be  fraught  with  dis- 
comfort, disappointment,  even  danger."  and 
Conrad  Wlrth,  then  as  now  the  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  had  to  agree  that 
"We  actually  get  scared  when  we  think  of 
the  bad  health  conditions.  "  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  took  its  turn  at  bat  and  editor- 
ialized that  the  "great  canyons,  pristine  lakes 
and  the  endless  beauties  of  nature  of  our 
national  parks"  were  being  displaced  by 
"traffic  Jams  on  beat-up  highways,  beer  cans 
in  the  geysers,  honky-tonk  commercial- 
ism  •    •    •  outdoor  slums." 

America's  glory  has  been  its  natural  won- 
ders; how,  then,  did  we  allow  our  national 
parks  to  suffer  such  disfigurement? 

The  answer  is  that  up  until  1941  the  re- 
soioTces  of  the  National  Park  Service,  the 
custodian  of  our  parks  and  monuments, 
were  reasonably  adequate.  But  with  the 
onset  of  World  War  II,  money  and  manpower 
were  cut  to  the  bone,  and  when  millions  of 
Americans  turned  to  the  parks  in  the  post- 
war period,  the  rangers  were  overwhelmed. 

In  1940  some  7  million  people  visited  the 
parks.  By  1953.  the  year  of  De  Vote's  trek, 
the  figure  had  more  than  doubled,  and  the 
Park  Service,  with  a  smaller  ranger  force,  had 
to  administer  18  new  areas  as  well. 

Today  few  In  Washington  would  dispute 
the  proposition  that  the  esprit  and  dedica- 
tion of  the  men  who  run  the  National  Park 
Service  are  unexcelled  In  our  Government. 


Yet  the  postwar  years  found  some  rangers 
and  their  families  living  in  rat-infest«d 
shacks  and  paying  the  Government  a  painful 
percentage  of  their  modest  salaries  for  the 
privilege.  Not  only  the  parks  but  the  mor«Je 
of  the  men  charged  to  conserve  them  had 
become  eroded  to  the  danger  point  Theee 
were  the  conditions  which  in  1956  called  Into 
being  the  restorative  work  of  Mission  66. 

RESTORATION 

Mission  66  was  designed  as  a  10-year  re- 
habilitation program  to  accommodate  the 
floodtide  of  visitors  without  compromising 
basic  conservation  values,  A  series  of  master 
plans  was  developed  for  each  of  the  181  areas 
administered  by  the  Park  Service,  and  siz- 
able appropriations  were  obtained  from  a 
responsive  Congress  to  enhance  maintenatwe 
and  underwTite  new  capital  improvements 
Thus,  a  frontal  attack  was  made  on  the  con- 
ditions that  aroused  De  Voto's  ire  and  caused 
misgivings  in  his  fellow  Americans. 

Mission  66  is  now  at  the  halfway  mark;  a 
new  administration  has  come  to  power;  and 
it  is  an  opportune  moment  to  review  the 
scope  of  the  program  and  assess  its  work. 

The  Park  Service  takes  justifiable  pride  in 
maintenance  systems  that  now  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  park  visitors  And. 
unquestionably,  the  main  new  capital  de- 
velopment projects — roads,  trails,  campsites, 
interpretive  exhibits — have  made  the  parks 
more  hospitable  and  have  quickened  appre- 
ciation of  their  wonders  But  problems  of 
delicate  judgment  have  been  created  also. 

For  example,  take  the  problem  of  roads 
In  1924.  Stephen  Mather,  the  first  director 
of  the  Park  Service,  enunciated  the  basic 
guidelines:  "It  is  not  Intended  to  have  the 
parks  grldlroned  with  roads,  but  In  each  It 
is  desired  to  make  a  good  sensible  road  sys- 
tem so  that  visitors  may  have  a  chance  to 
enjoy  them.  At  the  same  time,  large  sec- 
tions of  each  park  will  be  kept  in  a  natural 
wilderness  state  without  feeder  roads,  iJid 
will  be  accessible  only  by  trails  for  the  horse- 
back rider  and  the  hiker." 

CAMPSITES 

In  the  late  forties,  the  road  systems  in  the 
parks  were  miserably  inadequate  and  un- 
safe. However,  653  miles  of  existing  roads 
have  now  been  Improved  under  Mission  66. 
while  nearly  144  miles  of  new  roads  provide 
scenic  vistas  and  access  to  new  campground 
areas. 

Camping  is  one  of  the  more  intimate  park 
experiences.  To  encourage  it.  7,000  new 
campsites  have  been  created,  and  an  addi- 
tional 4,000  sites  renovated.  For  access  both 
to  the  spectacular  and  the  humbler  sites  of 
natural  beauty,  300  miles  of  trails  have  been 
built  or  improved.  For  many  visitors,  the 
most  meaningful  moments  In  the  parks 
come  when  they  Join  together  around  the 
flre  in  the  evening  to  learn  from  ranger 
naturalists  more  of  the  natural  history  that 
surrounds  them.  There  are  now  campfire 
circles  for  more  than  25,000  persons,  and  54 
new  interpretive  centers  to  encourage  the 
vital  educational  work  of  the  Park  Service 

Yet  Mission  C6  has  inevitably  evoked  both 
praise  and  blame  from  those  who  love  and 
use  our  parks.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  in  1916  the  Interior  Department  vas 
pitched  onto  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  by 
Congress'  directive  "to  conserve  the  scenery 
•  *  *  and  the  wildlife  therein  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  in  such 
a  manner  and  by  such  means  as  will  leir.e 
them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment  of 
future  generations." 

Examining  this  singular  congressional 
mandate.  Wallace  Stegner,  the  well-known 
novelist  and  conservationist,  once  wrote  per- 
plexedly: "Provide  for  use,  but  leave  unim- 
paired. Use,  but  protect.  Keep  the  paxks 
primitive,  but  open  them  to  millions.  Make 
the  scenery  accessible  with  roads,  trails,  look- 


outs, but  don  t  scar  It  up.  Provide — Invis- 
ibly— campsites  for  millions,  lodge  and  motel 
accommodations  for  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  the  facilities  of  whole  towns  to  take  care 
of  them  •  •  •  Protect  and  restore  wildlife, 
even  wolves  and  mountain  lion,  in  order  to 
keep  the  balance  of  nature,  but  do  It  in  a 
show  window  where  millions  can  thrill  to 
see  It 

Over  the  years,  some  of  the  wisest  men  in 
the  Interior  Department  have  wrestled  with 
this  dilemma  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
many  policy  directives  have  touched  off  con- 
troversy There  have  been  mistakes;  I  would 
cite  Tioga  Road  in  Yosemite  and  the  tower 
on  Cllngmans  Dome  in  the  Great  Smokies 
as  two  But  when  you  view  the  many  Mis- 
sion 66  projects  in  perspective,  it  is  amazing 
that  so  few  egregious  errors  have  been  com- 
mitted 

TO     USE     A.ND     YET     PRESERVE 

During  the  Kennedy  administration  spe- 
cial care  will  be  taken  that  in  the  planning 
of  roads,  buildings,  and  village  develop- 
ments, nature  will  take  precedence  over  the 
needs  of  modern  man.  The  Park  Service 
cannot  be  too  zealous  in  its  work  to  main- 
tain, and  raise,  the  standards  of  the  facili- 
ties and  the  services  It  provides  No  road 
or  lodging  Is  an  end  In  itself,  but  exists  to 
enhance  the  value  of  the  park  it  serves 

But  too  often  critics  have  failed  to  con- 
cede that  many  of  the  "wrong"  decisions 
have  actually  been  dictated  by  conditions 
and  compromises  which  preceded  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  parks  For  example.  Flo- 
ridlans  stipulated  a  developed  area  outside 
Its  heartland  when  they  donated  the  land 
and  money  which  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Everglades  National  Park  And  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  others  owned  land 
on  the  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  long  be- 
fore It  became  a  national  park 

In  my  view  wise  park  administrators  must 
steer  judiciously  between  those  who  would 
Ignore  the  park  standards  and  those  who 
construe  each  alternative  according  to  their 
personal  tastes  In  any  event,  the  pressure 
of  tens  of  millions  of  pe<jple  on  a  limited 
and  often  fragile  landmass  will  siu"ely  grow 
more  intense  Can  our  parks  be  both  used 
and  preserved  at  the  same  time? 

The  answer  Is.  they  must  be  If  we  are  to 
keep  faith  with  future  generations  and  serve 
the  men  and  women  (if  today 

One  concept  long  respected  by  the  Park 
Service  in  Us  approach  to  the  inherent  di- 
lemma has  been  the  development  within  the 
wilderness  of  "zones  of  civilization"  linked 
by  roads.  The  result  is  that  today  99  percent 
of  our  national  park  land  still  enjoys  wilder- 
ness status,  and  a  visitor  need  only  wander 
200  yards  off  any  road  to  enter  primitive  and 
untouched  country. 

In  YeUowstone,  our  oldest  and  most  in- 
tensively used  national  park,  the  road  sys- 
tem has  been  Improved  to  carry  the  hundreds 
of  thotisands  of  cars  that  use  it  annually 
but  the  natural  wilderness  has  not  been 
penetrated  1  foot  farther  than  when  the 
first  motorcar  was  admitted  45  years  ago 
And  here  it  should  be  borne  In  mind  that 
Yellowstone  is  nearly  three  times  the  size  of 
Rhode  Island  All  too  few  of  the  millions 
of  visitors  venture  beyond  these  paved  cor- 
ridors, yet  the  opp)ortunity  is  there  for  any- 
one who  wants  to  seize  it 

Looking  at  the  vast  panorama  of  our  parks, 
one  Is  impressed  by  the  wisdom  with  which 
the  Park  Service  has  resolved  the  conflict 
between  use  and  conservation.  There  are 
no  more  zealous  guardians  of  our  places  of 
extraordinary  beauty  than  those  who  cherish 
the  purity  of  our  wild  lands.  Fortunately 
for  all  of  us.  each  noble  stand  of  trees,  each 
solitary  mountain  promontory,  each  desert 
canyon  has  its  devoted  band  of  friends.  And 
this  is  as  it  should  be,  because  wildernesa 
land,  paradoxically,  is  a  fragile  asset. 
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PAKKS     ARE     FOR     PEOPLE 

However.  It  is  also  plain  that  parks  are 
for  people,  and  not  people  for  parks  And 
these  people  are  entitled  to  what  De  Voto 
has  called  amiable  diversions  in  keeping  with 
the  purpose  of  their  visit  and  the  character 
ol  the  park.  TTie  test  of  whether  to  allow 
suth  diversions  as  winter  sp>«)ris.  for  example. 
should  be  whether  participants  scar  the  ter- 
rain Further.Tiore.  we  must  consistently  ask 
ourselves  whether  a  particular  organized  ac- 
tivity adds  a  worthwhile  dimension  to  the 
purpose  for  which  ovir  park.s  were  estab- 
lished 

This  brings  Into  focus  the  central  domestic 
crisis  which  confront*  America  today,  the 
fart  that  p>opulatlon  tends  to  outrun  space, 
and  that  the  very  spaciousness  which  has 
formed  the  face  and  character  of  owt  pveo- 
ple  is  now  threatened  The  most  noticeable 
scarcity  in  this  society  of  abundance  is  land. 
The  preaaurea  on  our  land — especially  land 
suitable  for  parks  and  outdoor  recreation — 
are  relentless  Another  four  million  Ameri- 
cans will  l>e  IXM-n  Into  this  country  this  year 
Given  fair  weather  each  day,  another  300.000 
acres  of  countryside  will  fall  to  bulldozers, 
cement  mixers,  and  logging  crews 

If  we  want  to  save  some  of  this  land  lor 
p.irks  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  outdoors, 
we  must  act  now.  The  enemy  is  time,  not 
people.  And  time  has  run  out  for  piecemeal 
action.  The  day  Is  long  past  when  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  could  create  new  national  parks 
out  of  the  public  domain  The  time  Is  now 
past  when  we  could  hoard  a  few  more  acres 
of  park  land  In  the  West,  where  it  is  still 
relatively  plentiful,  and  hope  that  some 
philanthropist  would  give  us  u  little  more 
elsewhere 

NEW  NATIONAL  PARK.S  NOW 

What  Is  ne«ded  today,  and  needed  ur- 
gently, la  a  truly  national  and  wisely  bal- 
anced program  of  land  acquisition  and  park 
development.  Last  February,  within  a  month 
of  assuming  offlce.  President  Kennedy  spelled 
out  in  a  message  to  Congress  the  broad 
goals  of  a  national  land-conservation  pro- 
gram 

We  have  already  come  t^j  the  second  phase 
of  Mission  66.  Prom  1956  to  date,  we  rescued 
the  national  parks  from  rot  and  erosion; 
now,  quickly,  we  must  round  out  our  park 
system  by  the  inclusion  of  the  remaining 
areas  of  exceptional  scenic  beauty.  But  new 
national  parks  are  only  a  part  of  the  answer 
to  the  exploding  demand  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion in  all  parts  of  the  country  Our  great 
national  parks  represent  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining opportunities  for  vacationing  fami- 
lies to  enjoy  the  "early  morning  "  experlei  ce 
of  the  wilderness  We  did  not  set  aside  our 
parks  for  casual  inspection  These  unique 
areas  were  meant  to  provide  what  Laurance 
Rockefeller  has  called  the  cathedral  experi- 
ence of  nature. 

Furthermore,  most  ol  our  finest  parks  are 
liKTated  In  the  Western  (wrt  of  the  United 
States,  a  considerable  distance  from  centers 
of  population.  Yet  Americas  families 
should  have  opportunities  for  outdoor  recre- 
ation within  ea-sy  reach  of  their  homes. 
And  properly,  they  should  rely  for  such 
recreation  on  their  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. State  and  local  action  to  set  aside 
land  for  outdoor  recreation  would  take 
pressure  off  the  national  parks,  but  more 
important  would  be  the  benefits  which  care- 
!Ully  developed  open  land  would  bring  to 
the  communities  themselves  and  to  their 
residents. 

In  most  areas  of  our  country  enough  land 
l.s  still  available  if  we  act  now  But  in  the 
heavily  industrialized  parts  of  America,  the 
only  hope  of  salvaging  what  remains  lies 
In  inspired,  and  Insplrmg.  leadership  from 
our  governors  and  mayors. 

The  challenge  is  a  double  one :  to  preserve 
the  face  of  our  country   for   ourselves  and 


our  children,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
vide plentiful  and  varied  opportunities  for 
people  to  enjoy  the  outdoors. 

I  bhould  like  to  see  new  national  paries 
to  protect  such  imique  areas,  for  example, 
as  the  deep,  sandstone  canyons  that  sxu- 
round  Rainbow  Bridge  in  southern  Utah;  the 
last  remaining  prairie  lands  In  Kansas; 
Santa  Cruz  Island  Calif;  and  the  proposed 
Great  Basin  Park  in  Nevada  We  must  also 
move  quickly  to  add  the  Great  Beach  and 
adjoining  land  of  Cape  Cod;  Padre  Island. 
Tex  .  and  Point  Reyes  to  the  national  sea- 
.shiire  system 

Nowhere  are  the  opportunities  for  outdoor 
recreation  more  limited  than  in  or  near  our 
cities  What  little  open  country  separates 
the  sprawling  urban  complexes  on  the  east 
and  V  est  coasts  Is  being  preempted  by  vari- 
ous "developments  "  Only  bold  action  can 
save  what  remains  For  example,  at  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap  a  magnificently  varied 
recreation  area  could  be  created  surround- 
inK  the  proposed  Tocks  I.«iland  Reservoir  This 
would  give  nearly  one  third  of  the  Nation's 
population  75  miles  of  shore  front  for  out- 
door sports  and  recreation 

America's  land  and  water  are  on  the  block 
Tlie  highest  bidder  is  seldom  the  wisest 
user  Short-term  developments  and  short- 
term  gams  will  be  debited  a  thousandfold 
against  the  assets  of  future  generations, 
whose  claim  on  America  is  as  valid  as  ours 

Some  of  us  in  Washington  sense  an  ever- 
Increasing  Interest  In  the  land  and  In  man's 
relationship  to  H  President  Kennedy  has 
already  struck  the  keynote.  If  we  seize  the 
opportunity  and  act  to  save  the  spaciousness 
and  grandeur  of  our  land,  later  generations 
may  record  this  period  as  one  of  the  most 
significant  in  the  American  conservation 
movement 


AIX)LFO    LOPEZ    MATEOS.    PRESI- 
DENT OF  MEXICO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Sep- 
tember 9.  1961.  there  appears  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  Marion  Wilhelm  en- 
titled "Mexico's  No.  1  Revolutionary." 
The  article  deals  with  the  proi>erly  elect- 
ed and  constituted  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico.  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos. 
Despite  the  legitimate  source  of  his  au- 
thority, however,  this  outstanding  leader 
of  the  Americas  is  a  revolutionary  in  the 
sense  that  he  has  led  in  carrying  forward 
Mexico's  enormous  economic  and  social 
transition.  The  article  gives  an  indica- 
tion of  the  rapidity  of  the  progress  in 
the  great  Republic  to  the  south  and  the 
understanding  and  the  perception  of 
Senor  Lopez  Mateos  in  guiding  this 
progress,  progress  which  is  uniquely 
Mexican  as  was.  and  is.  the  revolution  in 
that  country  which  has  been  in  progress 
on  a  sane  and  orderly  basis  for  over  50 
years. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  kind  of  in- 
digenous effort  ^7hich  can  provide  the 
basis  for  even  more  rapid  progress  when 
it  is  dovetailed  vith  the  concepts  of  the 
Alianza  para  r-rogresso. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mexico's  No  1  Revolutionahy 
( By  Marion  Wilhelm) 

Mexico  City — If  the  United  States  is  look- 
ing   for    revolutionary     advisers     In    Latin 


America,  one  of  the  most  experienced  is 
Mexico's  Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos. 

The  leader  of  Latin  America's  oldest  and, 
in  many  ways,  most  successful  revolution  put 
out  his  hand  in  guidance  recently  in  a  frank 
warning  to  hurry  up  the  economic  and  scxital 
programs  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  "De- 
lay or  inefficiency  In  the  action  agreed  upon 
will  produce  a  bitterness  of  total  despair," 
he  said  in  a  State  of  the  Nation  report  mark- 
ing the  halfway  point  \n  his  term  of  office 

President  L6p>ez  Mateos  has  spanned  the 
Sitme  period  as  the  Mexican  revolution,  which 
began  in  1910.  but  he  looked  even  more  ex- 
perienced and  politically  mature  as  he  told 
how  his  government  is  battling  the  extrem- 
ists who  plague  all  of  Latin  America. 

CROW-TH    TALLIED 

His  review  of  national  progress  in  the  last 
3  years  shows  Mexico  ahead  of  other  Latin 
American  countries  in  annual  industrial 
growah  Industrial  production  is  up  In  that 
period  from  $6,500  million  to  $8,250  million. 
Electrical  capacity  rose  in  the  same  period 
from  2. 500.000  to' 3  100  000  kilowatts.  Steel 
output  grew  from  1.100.000  to  1.700.000  tons. 
The  country  is  building  highways  at  an 
annual  rate  of  1.4O0  miles,  iiandlng  out  more 
than  5  million  acres  of  land  to  camjjeslnos 
every  year,  and  sp>endlng  nearly  half  a  million 
dollars  daily  on  public  education 

But  It  Is  progress  under  constant  political 
pressures,  as  the  President  went  on  to  ex- 
plain 

"I  believe  it  Is  indisjjensable."  he  said,  "to 
stress  that  this  work  has  been  carried  out  In 
spite  of  the  anxieties  and  fears  aroused  by 
those  who  wish  to  frustrate  and  hinder  it. 

"The  magnitude  of  the  effort  Mexicans  are 
carrying  out  to  free  themselves  from  poverty, 
ignorance,  lack  of  communications,  and  un- 
sanitary conditions  makes  patriotic  our  re- 
fusal to  adopt  extremist  sectarian  attitudes 
which,  retrogressively  or  demagogically,  are 
attempting  to  hinder  these  tasks  and  create 
conftislon. 

"We  Mexicans  of  good  faith  must  not  hold 
up  nor  detract  from  the  national  work  and 
we  must  unite  decisively  In  undertaking 
creative,  productive,  and  positive  activities 
if  we  wish  to  attain  the  stages  of  fecund  sta- 
bility that  are  in  view." 

POSrriVE   BALANCE 

"The  balance  of  the  first  50  years  of  the 
revolution  Is  highly  positive.  •  •  •  To  un- 
dervalue that  balance  only  becatise  there  are 
goals  not  yet  readied  would  be  to  deny  our 
history  and  encourage  a  dangerous  defor- 
mation of  our  perspectives.  •  •  •  Without 
confidence  and  faith  In  what  we  are  and  In 
what  we  have  been  we  could  expose  and  lose 
ourselves  to  questionable  experiments  lack- 
ing roots  in  our  own  idlosvTicracy. 

"A  tenacious  propaganda  •  •  •  system- 
atlcs  and  clever  •  •  •  with  a  borrowed 
ideology  and  pretended  revolutionary  aspira- 
tions •  •  •  Is  trying  to  defect  the  govern- 
ment from  the  political  and  social  doctrine 
tiiat  emanated  from  our  people 

"Confronting  this  phenomenon  there  have 
arisen  obscure  social  forces  from  the  past 
which  seek  to  regress  and  to  stagnate,  to  per- 
petuate injustice,  extend  ignorance,  arouse 
fanaticism,  prejudice,  and  misery  •  •  •  a 
system  of  life  Mexicans  do  not  want. 

"Under  the  protection  of  free  expression 
both  currents  seek  to  propagate  their  ideas 
in  social  restlessness  leading  to  public  dis- 
order, and  the  government  is  responding 
prudently  but  energetically,  determined  to 
keep  the  nation  in  order,  tranquillity,  and 
harmony  •  •  •  TTiose  who  take  up  extreme 
positions  have  tried  to  qualify  the  Mexican 
revolutionary  movement  in  a  colorless  center 
position.  Nothing  Is  more  false.  Within 
our  constitution  and  within  our  ideals  we 
are  acting  radically.  We  are  realistic  revo- 
lutionaries and  not  Utopian  dreamers." 


li 
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COLLEGE  NEWS  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  the  TV 
program  "College  News  Conference," 
which  was  discontinued  last  November, 
will  resume  telecasts  late  next  month 
on  the  new  National  Educational  Tele- 
vision Network.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
participating  in  a  number  of  the  presen- 
tations in  this  series  over  the  years  and 
was  most  chagrined  by  its  temiination. 

I  know  that  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  share  my  view  that  "College  News 
Conference"  was  an  outstanding  public 
educational  undertaking  and  will  be 
happy  to  learn  of  its  revival.  Its  man- 
ager, Ruth  Hagy,  who  now  heads  her 
own  producing  firm,  and  the  National 
Educational  Television  Network  are  to 
be  commended  for  bringing  this  pro- 
gram once  again  to  TV  audiences 
throughout  the  Nation. 


NEW  YORK  WORLD'S  PAIR 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  World's  Fair  study 
bill  pass  the  Senate  this  year.  Sufficient 
lead  time  is  absolutely  vital  if  oiu:  Gov- 
ernment is  to  make  an  effective  and 
persuasive  showing  at  the  New  York 
Pair. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  has  indicated  op- 
position to  our  bill,  I  respect  his  views 
as  we  all  do.  I  have  discussed  this  mat- 
ter with  him  and  have  endeavored  to 
point  out  the  important  distinction  be- 
tween participation  and  support.  We  do 
expect  the  Federal  Government  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  1964-65  New  York  World's 
Fair.  At  the  same  time,  we  emphatically 
do  not  expect  Federal  support  of  the 
operations  and  planning  of  the  fair. 

This  distinction  between  participation 
and  support  is  an  important  one.  We 
should  participate  in  New  York  in  the 
same  way  we  participated  in  Moscow, 
Brussels,  London,  ana  World's  Fairs  and 
similar  exhibitions  throughout  the 
world.  The  Soviets  will  be  in  New  York 
with  their  buttons  p>opping.  This  kind 
of  an  event  is  an  important  part  of  the 
overall  propaganda  and  cultural  battle 
between  East  and  West. 

Mr.  President,  when  a  Worlds  Fair 
bill  was  being  discussed  last  year  at  the 
end  of  the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress. I  made  it  absolutely  clear  in  my 
remarks  that  I  hoped  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  would  participate  in 
the  New  York  Fair  in  much  the  same 
fashion  as  we  did  in  1939.  In  1939.  the 
U.S.  Government  did  not  support  the 
fair  financially.  But  it  did  build  a  U.S. 
pavilion  at  the  fair.  I  quote  two  sen- 
tences from  my  remarks  at  that  time: 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  when 
New  York  held  the  1939  fair,  the  only  Fed- 
eral participation  in  the  way  of  appropria- 
tions was  for  the  financing  of  the  Federal 
building  at  the  fair.  In  all  other  respects 
It  was  completely  financed  either  by  private 
Interests  or  by   the   State  of  New  York, 

That  statement  was  made  by  me  on 
September  14.  1959.  and  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
105,  part  15,  page  19575. 

The  bill,  which  my  distinguished  col- 
league   I  Mr.  JavitsI    and  I   have   intro- 


duced, is  the  administration  measure 
which  was  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  on  behalf  of  the 
President. 

The  preceding  administration,  under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Mueller,  had  this 
to  say  about  participation  in  the  fair: 

For  reasons  which  I  shall  set  forlh.  it  is 
now  my  view,  fully  concurred  in  by  all 
agencies  concerned,  that  the  Federal  Qov- 
ernment  should  participate  in  the  New  York 
World's  Fair.  We  believe  further  that  such 
participation  should  be  on  a  scale  and  in  a 
manner  commensurate  and  appropriate  i-o 
the  fair  as  a  whole,  calculated  to  assure 
widespread  participation  and  attendance, 
ind  to  achieve  tlie  best  possible  effect  in 
terms  of  promoting  International  good  wlli  — 
the  underlying  purpose  of  a  World's  Fair 

In  other  words,  the  bill  before  us  has 
the  support  both  of  the  preceding  ad- 
ministration and  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration. It  has  also  been  unanimously 
endorsed  by  the  Governors  at  their  con- 
ference recently  held  in  Hawaii,  in  a 
resolution  in  which  the  Governors  said 
in  part: 

Resolved.  That  the  Governors  of  the  Na- 
tion give  their  support  and  endorsen^ent  to 
the  1964-65  New  York  Worlds  Fair  as  an 
International  project  to  further  the  cfcu.'~c 
of  peace  and  understanding  among  peoLles 


of  the  world. 


I 


Although  I  have  never  been  personally 
engaged  in  the  actual  running  of  this 
kind  of  an  activity,  I  can  well  recognize 
the  necessity  for  sufficient  leadtime.  It 
is  imperative  that  Congres.s  act  at  liiis 
session,  rather  than  to  put  off  action 
until  next  year,  which  would  cut  down 
on  the  planning  time  which  is  needed  so 
badly.  I  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  ^'et 
action  shortly. 


KHRUSHCHEV'S    LARGER     AIM 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr  President,  I  in- 
vite attention  to  a  perceptive  article  by 
Roscoe  Drummond  which  appears  to- 
day concerning  long-term  Soviet  motives 
for  Berlin  and  Germany.  Mr,  Diiim- 
mond  warns  that  Khrushchev's  ambi- 
tions do  not  stop  at  West  Berlin  even. 
which  he  is  now  trying  to  strangle  into 
an  acceptance  of  Soviet  domination,  but 
extend  to  all  of  West  Germany,  which 
he  ultimately  hopes  to  intimidate  into 
a  position  of  neutrality. 

Mr.  President,  the  implication  be- 
hind Mr.  Drummond's  point.  I  believe, 
is  that  we  are  in  some  dancer  right  now 
of  lo3ing  sight  of  the  forest  because  of 
our  concentration  on  the  trees.  The 
question  of  air  access  routes,  of  military 
or  civilian  flight.s.  of  foreigners  going  in 
and  out  of  East  Berlin,  are.  of  couase, 
important  legal  points  on  which  we 
must  not  yield.  But  it  may  well  be  that 
the  Soviets  are  deliberately  raising 
these  questiori.s  to  distract  us  fi-om  the 
main  issue.  That  is:  Are  we  going  to 
let  the  Communists  eliminate  Western 
influence  and  freedom  in  West  Berlin 
and  indeed  throughout  West  Germany 
by  their  continued  aggressive  tactics? 

True,  we  have  spoken  .sevei^ely  and 
sent  notes  of  protest,  but  while  we  have 
done  this  the  Soviets  have  acted^nnd 
closed  off  half  a  city  from  freedom  and 
hope.  Let  us  by  all  means  insist  on  our 
legal  position.     But  let  us  also  notose 


sight  of  what  Mr.  Driunmond  points  out 
as  the  main  objective,  and  let  liS  take 
vigorous  measures  to  demonstrate  that 
we  are  not  going  to  be  distracted  by 
minor  points  from  the  major  issue  of 
the  Western  presence  in  Berlin,  the  right 
of  the  German  people  to  self-determina- 
tion, and  to  the  ultimate  reunification  of 
Germany. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  by  Roscoe 
Drummond  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing,' my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follow.s: 

Kb  L.\RGER  Aim    Neutralized  West  Germany 
I  By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
Bonn  —As  has  happened   so  often    In    the 
past.    Nlklta    Khrushchev    is   looking   further 
ahead  than  the  Western  allies 

While  we  have  our  eyes  and  our  hope*  on 
West  Berlin.  Khrushchev  ha«  his  eyes  and 
his  plans  fixed  on  West  Oermnny  We  s^e 
the  cnmlnft  neeotl»tlons  as  a  means  r.f  saving 
wh;it   Is  left  of  Berlin. 

To  Mr  K  the  Berlin  nefrotiatlons  are  not 
the  end.  they  are  just  the  waymark  on  the 
road  tci  R  much  larger  and — to  us — cnlamt- 
tous  objective  It  Is  Increasingly  evident  his 
purpose  Is  to  use  gradual  det«rhment  of 
West  Berlin  from  Western  protection  and 
InfJuence  a«  the  means  of  detaching  the 
whole  of  We-^t  Germany  from  the  We.st^rn 
alliance 

West  Berlin  is  nf)t  the  main  prlee  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  after  An  unarmed.  Intimi- 
dated, neutralized  West  Germany  Is  the 
prize. 

This  Is  really  the  stake  in  U:»e  Berliit  n«*- 
g()tliitioi;is  and  if  we  see  liie  sUdJce  as  anything 
else,  we  will  &nd  ourselves  helping  Khru- 
shchev to  win  ins  own  game— 1<)  our  undotu^ 
What  l8  the  j)rospecl  and  what  are  the 
means  by  winch  the  So\  iei«  can  re.Tch  this 
shattering   objective? 

Obviously  it  is  not  sure  for  Mr  K  by  any 
meanfi,  but  such  a  result  could  well  come 
about  iinle.<;s  we  are  totally  aware  that  this 

15  what  he  is  after  What  makes  it  a  serious 
possibility  Ls  tha"  the  eventa  in  Eaat  C»er- 
niany  and  Berlin  in  the  past  3  weeks  have 
tlirust  new  and  powerful  political  weapona 
ill  his  hands 

Most  of  the  preliminary  steps  to  begln- 
nuiK  the  long-raiiKe  drive  to  unhinge  West 
Cierniany  from  its  Western  alliance  have 
ilready  been  taken. 

Ea.'^t  Berim  has  oeen  annexed  to  E&st  Ger- 
many looked  body  and  soul  behind  the 
Khrushchev   w.i'.i 

The  bo'.iets  have  swuilowed  up  East  Ger- 
many and  are  now  in  the  proce&.s  of  rapidly 
digesting  it  into  their  Ea.stern  European 
satellite  empire. 

West  Beritn  has  been  snuffed  out  as  a 
free  world  showwindow  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  has  become  little  more  than 
a  gef>eraphical  location — no  longer  symbollE- 
uiE   tlie   hope  of  a  united   Oermany. 

The  pr'jspect  of  German  unitication  has 
now  completely  vanished  before  the  very 
eyes  of  the  German  people  who,  though 
knowing  in  their  hearts  it  had  become  a 
dream,  can  now  no  longer  cherish  even  the 
dream 

What  we  have  to  realize  is  that  the  openly 
visible,  permanently  decisive  division  of 
Germany,  which  the  Soviets  will  seal  with 
a  separate  peace  treaty  soon,  can  have  far- 
reacliing  political  conseqtiences  in  West  Oer- 
many  which    can   be    only    faintly    foreseen. 

What  would  the  American  reaction  be  If 
we  had  lost  the  war  and  the  Japanese  had 
occupied   a   third   of   the   United  States  for 

16  years  and  established  an  iron-heeled,  iron- 
willed  regime  run  from  Tokyo  with  a  puppet 
capital  in  Denver? 
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We  would  yearn  and  hope  and  strive  to 
reunite  the  Nation — and  would  rely  on  our 
friends  to  belp  do  ao.  But  what  would  our 
feelings  be  If.  In  the  end.  the  Japanese  signed 
a  treaty  with  Its  obedient  Japanese  regime 
In  Western  America  and  annexed  It  formally? 

That  Is  what  the  Soviets  have  done  to  a 
third  of  Oermany  and  right  now  Inevitably 
there  will  be  many  German  people  and  not 
a  few  German  leaders  asking:  'Have  we  mis- 
placed  our  trust  In  the  Western  alliance?  If 
only  the  Russians  can  give  us  a  united  na- 
tion, even  if  it  has  to  be  a  totally  disarmed 
and  neutralized  Oermany.  may  not  this  be 
better  than  to  live  permanently  divided?" 

The  Adenauer  governmert  believes  no  such 
thing  But  what  of  the  next  German  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  next'  Mr  K  la  not  think- 
ing of  next  month  or  next  year;  he  can 
wait — and  work — In  the  hope  that  the  Ger- 
mans can  be  tempted  to  take  his  bait. 

This  Is  Kbrushchev's  aim  in  the  coming 
Berlin  negotiations — to  begin  to  neutralize 
West  Berlin  in  order  to  begin  to  neutralize 
West  Oermany. 


THE  CURRENT  WAGE-PRICE  ISSUE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  dan- 
gers of  another  round  of  inflation  arising 
from  current  developments  in  the  auto 
and  steel  industries  have  been  sharply 
and  briefly  analyzed  in  a  statement  is- 
sued by  five  economists  representing 
four  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 
They  are  Frank  C.  Pierson  and  Clair  Wil- 
cox of  Swarthmore.  Paul  N.  Guthrie  of 
North  Carolina.  George  H.  Hildebrand  of 
Cornell,  and  Pritz  Machlup  of  Prmceton. 

These  economists  conclude  that  three 
critical  tests  are  ahead — first,  the  nego- 
tiations in  the  auto  industry ;  second,  the 
question  of  a  steel  price  increase  on  or 
after  October  1 ;  third,  next  year's  nego- 
tiations in  the  steel  industry.  They  ar- 
gue that  unless  the  line  is  held  on  these 
three  occasions,  an  inflationary  spiral 
could  begin  which,  in  their  words,  "can 
only  result  in  the  Imposition  of  direct 
controls  by  the  Federal  Government." 

Since  their  paper  was  dated,  on  Au- 
gust 28.  a  settlement  in  the  auto  industry 
has  been  reached  which  in  my  judgment, 
will  not  prove  to  be  seriously  inflationary. 
The  second  critical  test,  as  these  econ- 
omists see  it.  will  come  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry next  month. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  five  economists  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 
The  CuaRENT  WAOE-Paicr  Issue     Statement 

BT    Five    Economists    Working    in    This 

General  Area 

A  critical  element  in  any  period  of  busi- 
ness expansion  such  as  the  economy  Is  now 
experiencing  Is  the  way  in  which  wages  and 
prices  respond  to  an  improvement  In  busi- 
ness conditions  During  the  past  3  years 
wholesale  and  consumer  prices  have  re- 
mained relatively  stable.  Over  the  next  12 
months,  however,  the  price  line  may  be 
breached  by  a  series  of  wage  and  price  in- 
creases in  the  automobile  and  steel  indus- 
tries It  Is  dlfOcult  to  speak  with  much 
assurance  about  the  Justification  for  adjust- 
ments in  particular  industries,  but  the  na- 
tional Interest  clearly  demands  that  the 
price  line  be  held  In  these  two  fields  If  at 
all  possible.  Consequently,  the  burden  of 
proof  will  fall  squarely  on  the  parties  In- 
volved If  this  Is  not  done. 

The  flrst  test  will  come  early  this  fall  In 
the    negotiations    between    the    automobUe 


workers  and  the  major  automobile  manu- 
facturers. If  the  union  limits  its  demand 
for  improvements  In  existing  contracts  to 
the  most  urgent  aspects  of  job  security,  the 
pressure  on  the  companies  to  raise  prices 
on  new  models  should  not  be  exceaslve. 
Profits  of  automobile  companies  are  already 
up  sharply  and,  with  Increasing  sales  In 
prospect,  are  due  to  go  higher.  A  sustained 
expansion  In  sales  volume,  which  Is  almost 
sure  to  yield  more  jobs  and  higher  profits, 
can  best  be  assured  if  car  prices  are  main- 
tained or  even  reduced  There  is.  there- 
fore, reason  to  hope  that  neither  group  will 
find  any  serious  conflict  between  Its  own 
objectives  and   the  country's  welfare. 

TTae  second  critical  test  will  come  in  the 
Steel  Industry  when  the  84  cents  per  hour 
Increase  provided  under  the  1960  labor  con- 
tract goes  Into  effect  October  1.  As  In  the 
case  of  automobiles,  steel  output  has  re- 
cently been  on  the  rise  and  is  expected  to  go 
higher.  With  fuller  utilization  of  capacity, 
important  cost  advantages  are  already  be- 
ginning to  be  realized.  Technological  Im- 
provements are  also  yielding  significant  cost 
savings  As  a  consequence,  profits  are  start- 
ing to  Improve  and  almost  surely  will  In- 
crease further.  In  view  of  the  competitive 
position  of  steel  tx>th  in  domestic  and  in- 
ternational markets.  It  can  at  least  be 
argued  that  the  Industry's  own  Interests 
would  not  be  served  by  a  price  increase  at 
this  time  This  suggests  that  the  Industry 
would  not  sacrifice  much,  if  anything.  If  It 
kept  its  policies  within  a  framework  dictated 
by   national   requirements. 

The  third  and  perhaps  most  critical  test 
wUl  come  In  mid- 1962  when  the  Steel  Work- 
ers Union  and  the  steel  manufacturers  enter 
negotiations  for  another  contract.  It  Is.  of 
course.  Impossible  to  anticipate  all  tbe  devel- 
opments that  may  Intervene  to  affect  the  out- 
come of  these  negotiations,  but  It  is  not  too 
early  to  review  possible  approaches  now 
As  In  the  case  of  the  automobile  industry, 
the  principal  problems  He  In  the  area  of  job 
security  and  job  expansion.  With  the  In- 
crease to  be  put  Into  effect  October  1,  aver- 
age earnings  in  basic  steel  will  be  about 
$3.25  an  hour,  and  earnings  plus  benefits 
win  be  well  above  94  an  hour.  The  question 
that  will  confront  the  union  next  year  Is 
whether  a  further  substantial  rise  would 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  bulk  of  Its 
members.  By  concentrating  on  job  expan- 
sion and  employment  security,  the  union 
might  well  do  more  for  the  workers  in  this 
industry  than  by  pushing  wages  and  related 
cosu  still  higher.  If  this  were  done  any 
direct  conflict  between  the  uaion's  interest 
and  the  national  interest  could  be  avoided 
These  three  sets  of  decisions  are  closely 
related.  Failure  to  hold  the  line  on  prices 
In  automobiles  and  steel  this  fall  will  lay 
the  basis  for  exorbitant  wage  demands  by  the 
steel  union  next  year.  A  substantial  rise  In 
wages  in  steel  at  that  time  will  lead  to  a  fur- 
ther rise  in  the  price  of  steel  and  to  addi- 
tional increases  inw  ages  and  prices  in  other 
Industries.  This  sequence  of  events,  espe- 
cially In  light  of  mounting  tensions  abroad, 
can  only  result  in  the  lmix>sition  of  direct 
controls  by  the  Federal  Government.  This 
latter  eventuality  is  almost  a  certainty  If  the 
major  union  and  employer  groujK  cannot 
find  ways  of  reconciling  their  own  needs  with 
those  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  time 
to  stop  this  chain  of  events  Is  before  it  gets 
underway     We  think  that  time  is  now 
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THE  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  TRAINING  ACT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  newspaper  accounts,  hope  has 
now  been  abandoned  for  passage  this 
year  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  which  was  passed  by  the 
Seriate  on  August  23  and  of  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  be  in  charge  on  the  Senate 
floor.  If  this  report  is  true,  it  is  very 
disappointing  news  indeed. 

This  is  one  measure  on  which  there 
is  extraordinarily  wide  agreement  in 
principle.  The  bill  was  approved  tmani- 
mously  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  It  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  by  a  large  majority, 
60  to  31.  and  some  of  those  who  opposed 
it  were.  I  believe,  prepared  to  support  a 
program  somewhat  scaled  down  in  size. 
The  administration  is  strongly  behind 
the  bill.  So  was  every  witness  who 
testified  on  it  at  the  Senate  hearings. 

No  matter  how  much  informed  per- 
sons may  disagree  on  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies  in  dealing  with  unemploy- 
ment, they  do  not  disagree  that  men 
and  women  whose  skills  are  obsolete 
must  be  retrained  if  they  are  to  obtain 
jobs  and  make  their  contribution  to  the 
growth  and  strengthening  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

I  hope  that  the  reports  are  inaccurate 
and  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  still  find  time  to  act  on  this  im- 
portant measure. 

As  one  more  indication  of  the  wide- 
spread public  support  for  this  bill,  I  £isk 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  tills  point  an  editorial 
from  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  of  August 
29  entitled.  "Jobless  Training  Program 
Could  Salvage  Lost'  Men."  I  also  ask 
permission  to  include  the  flrst  of  a  series 
of  rer>orts  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics summarizing  European  programs  for 
retraining  the  unemployed,  written  by 
Phyllis  P.  Groom  and  printed  in  the 
August  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  £is  follows: 

Jobless  TaAiNiNc  Psocram  CotTJO  Salvage 
"LiOST"  Men 

When  the  Senates  special  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Subcommittee  went  out  into  the 
various  States  last  year  to  look  into  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment,  testimony  turned  up 
a  broad  range  of  disagreement  on  what 
should  be  done. 

But.  the  conunittec's  final  report  noted,  all 
sides — labor,  management.  Government — 
supported  proposals  for  a  program  of  train- 
ing idle  workers.  Not  a  single  w^itness  op- 
posed it 

Now  the  Senate  has  passed  the  Kennedy 
administration's  proposal  for  a  4-year.  $655 
million  job  training  program,  and  a  counter- 
part bill  has  been  approved  by  the  House 
Education  .ind  Labor  Committee  and  awaits 
only  Rules  Committee  clearance  for  floor  con- 
sideration and  action 

The  program  is  designed  to  help  States 
mid  areas  which  have  a  burden  of  chronic 
xinemploj-ment  It  is  a  measure  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's acute  problem  of  long-term  jobless- 
ness that  leading  advocates  in  the  Congress 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  are  from  our  StAte.  Senator  Clark,  who 
Introduced  one  of  the  fl.rst  proposals  on  this 
front,  Rpc>nsored  The  administration's  bill  m 
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the  Senate  and  was  floor  manager  In  the 
debate  which  led  to  its  approval,  60  to  31. 
In  the  House,  Pittsburgh's  Representative 
Elmee  J.  HoixAND,  a  former  State  senator 
introduced  the  legislation  and  led  the  fight 
in  committee  to  get  the  bill  cleared  without 
change. 

The  plan  is  simply  designed  to  set  up 
courses  of  training  for  unemployed  workers 
to  learn  new  skills  after  surveys  show  the 
needs  of  industry.  It  will  avail  nothing  if 
workers  are  trained  In  new  skills  only  to  find 
themselves  where  they  were  before  with  no 
jobs  available  for  which  they  are  qualified. 
Jobless  workers  taking  the  special  courses 
would  be  paid  allowances  equal  to  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits. 

Although  the  Federal  Government  will  pay 
all  the  costs  when  the  program  begins,  the 
States  would  be  required  to  match  the  Fed- 
eral spending  50-50  after  the  second  year. 
This  requirement,  it  seems  to  us,  is  all-Im- 
portant. Without  it  the  States  would  con- 
tinue to  do  little  or  nothing  on  their  own. 

Our  own  Commonwealth  is  probably  typ- 
ical. Despite  the  demonstrated  and  docu- 
mented need  and  strong  recommendations  of 
such  groups  aa  the  Lane  Committee  on  Un- 
employment, our  State  continues  to  do  far 
too  little  to  help  the  Jobless  acquire  new  skills 
and  new  employment.  The  failure  to  move 
ahead  also  \&  marked  in  the  field  of  voca- 
tional education,  so  badly  overlooked  in  the 
current   proposals  before   the   legislature. 

A  Job  training  program  to  help  workers 
who  have  lost  out  through  automation  and 
other  industrial  changes  cannot  bring  about, 
as  Senator  Clark  has  emphasized,  a  new  state 
of  Utopia.  Nor  can  the  proposed  new 
Federal  program  solve  unemployment,  but  it 
will  make  It  possible  to  salvage  the  man- 
pHDwer  of  some  chronically  Jobless  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  At  the  same  time,  it  will 
establish  a  responsibility  to  open  up  new 
opportunities  to  make  a  living  for  American 
workers  who  are  idle  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  In  a  surging  economy. 


RETRAINtNG    THE    UNEMPLOTED 
I.  EUROPEAN  GOVERNMENT  PROGRAMS 

(Phyllis  P.  Groom') 

Retraining  programs  for  unemployed  work- 
ers are  receiving  growing  attention  in  the 
United  St:ites  as  one  means  of  reducing  the 
number  of  the  long-term  unemployed  and 
encouraging  the  growth  of  the  economy. 
Shifts  in  the  geographic  centers  of  some  in- 
dustries, technological  change,  the  decline  of 
consumer  demand  for  the  products  of  certain 
industries,  and  resistance  to  hiring  members 
of  some  segments  of  the  labor  force,  are 
among  the  forces  responsible  for  the  increase 
in  long-term  unemployment  ■'  Illustrating 
one  of  these  factors  in  recent  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Subcommittee  on  Unemploy- 
ment and  Impact  of  Automation.  Secretary 
of  Labor  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  said.  "During  the 
postwar  period,  productivity  in  the  soft-coal 
Industry  nearly  doubled,  rising  from  6.4  tons 
per  man-day  in  1947  to  12.2  tons  in  1959. 
Duruig  this  same  period,  the  number  of  coal 
miners  fell  by  262,000.  Productivity  in  the 
Nation's  railroads  during  this  period  rose  by 
65  percent  in  physical  terms.  Freight-ton 
miies  (including  their  equivalent  passenger 
miles  I  rose  from  530,300  per  employee  in  1947 
to  719.900  in  1959.  The  number  of  workers 
employed  by  the  railroads  fell  enormously,  by 
510. 000." 

The  Secretary  was  testifying  in  support  of 
nd ministration  bills  S.  1991  and  H.R.  7373, 
sent  to  the  Congress  on  May  29,  1961.    These 


bills    are    designed    to    provide    unemployed 
workers  whoae  skills   have   become  obsolete 
the  opporttmlty  for  retraining  in  skills  which 
are,  or  will  be,  In  demand  and  to  encourage 
those   now   employed   to  adapt   their   skills 
to  the  changing  technology.     As  submitted 
to  the  Congress,  the  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Health    Education, 
and  Welfare  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  States,  under  which  State  vocational  edu- 
cation   agencies    would    provide    vocational 
training   or   retraining.      It   also    authorises 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  promote,  develop, 
and    provide   on-the-job    training   program.s. 
The  Federal  Government  would  finance  re- 
training allowances  not  exceeding  the  aver- 
age unemployment  compensation  '  In  a  State 
for  periods  up  to  52  weeks  for  those  not  re- 
ceiving unemployment  compensation.     On- 
the-job    trainees    who    are    comfiensated    \>s 
their  employer  could  also  receive   up   to  60 
percent  of  the  retraining  allowance  payable 
in  the  State,  but  the  allowance  and  the  em- 
ployer payment  combined  could  not  exceed 
$46  a  week.    In  addition,  workers  In  retrain- 
ing courses  could  receive  transportation  and 
subsistence  expenses  when  retraining  facili- 
ties   are    not    within    commuting    distance 
Finally,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  could  pay  60 
percent   of    the    transportation    expenses    r.f 
families,  as  well  as  their  household  effects,  if 
the    breadwinner    had    been    unemployed    6 
months   or   more,   when   he   determines   that 
such  persons   (a)    cannot  reasonably   be  ex- 
pected to  find  employment  in  their  pres*!nt 
location,  (b)  have  bona  fide  offers  of  pxrma- 
nent  employment,  and   (c)    are  qualified  for 
the  Job.     By  early  July,  the  bills   had   been 
reported     favorably,    but    with     substantial 
modifications,    by    House    and    Senate    fub- 
commlttees. 

A  law  of  more  limited  scope  In  the  fleld 
of  training,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act* 
was  enacted  by  the  Congress  on  M.\y  1. 
1961.  It  Includes  authorlz  itlon  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  spend  $4  5  million  a  year 
to  help  finance  State  and  local  programs  to 
retrain  persons  unemployed  or  under- 
employed In  areas  of  substantl.il  and  persist- 
ent unemployment  and  $10  million  a  year 
for  States  to  make  subsistence  payments  for 
as  long  as  16  weeks  to  those  undergoing  such 
training. 

In  Canada,  which  recently  has  been  trou- 
bled with  unemployment  problems  similar 
to  those  for  which  the  United  States  Is 
seeking  solutions,  the  Parliament  pa.ssed  the 
Technical  and  Voc.itional  Training  As.sl6t- 
ance  Act  In  December  1960.  This  law  au- 
thorizes the  Federal  Government  to  p  ly  75 
percent  of  the  co.^t  of  constructing  voca- 
tional schools  and  training  uncmpl(yfed 
workers  and  vocational  Instructors,  and  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  vocational  tr.anlng;  of 
other  persons. 

As  retraining  projr.ims  are  b?lng  detjel- 
oped  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
and  additional  t.-alnlng  legislation  Is  con- 
sidered, it  Is  relevant  to  look  at  the  poUcles 
of  other  governments  on  retraining  of  the 
unemployed.  To  a  large  extent,  the  strlic- 
ture  and  scope  of  a  program  Is  determined 
by  provisions  of  Its  lesrtslation  and  regujla- 
tions.  funds  .ivailable,  the  p."lmary  functkins 
of  the  government  agencies  involved.  1  e., 
education  or  manpower  agencies,  and  the 
criteria  used  to  ascertain  training  needs  and 
select  candidates  for  training.  Theref0re, 
these  will  be  the  major  points  examined  in 
a  brief  review  of  retraining  in  Western 
Europe,  followed  by  a  more  detailed  descrtp- 


'  Of  the  Office  of  Publications.  Bureau  of 
Liibjr  Statistics. 

-In  June  1961,  900,000  members  of  the 
labor  force  had  been  out  of  work  over  half 
a  year,  500,000  more  than  a  year  earlier. 


tion  of  retraining  programs  In  Sweden  and 
France. 

RETRAINING    IN    WESTERN    EVROPE 

In  a  number  of  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  retraining  programs  for  unemployed 
workers  began  either  Immediately  after 
World  War  I  or  during  the  economic  crises 
which  followed  However,  this  article  is 
based  on  reports  of  recent  programs  taking 
place  In  a  period  of  relatively  high  employ- 
ment when  retraining  by  the  government 
has  been  an  Integral  part  of  assistance  to 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment  or  plan- 
ning for  full  employment  throughout  the 
Nation,  or  both.  In  addition  to  the  na- 
tional programs,  both  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  C<3operation  and  the 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  en- 
courage retraining  within  their  member 
countries  by  making  funds  available  fur 
this  purp<5se  and  by  holding  conferences 
and  making  studies  on  the  subject. 

In  E^irope.  retraining  is  generally  part  of 
broad  governmental  programs  to  provide 
assistance  to  unemployed  workers.  "Readap- 
tatlon"  is  the  term  which  has  come  Into 
common  use  to  describe  such  activity;  it 
may  include  unemployment  benefits,  train- 
ing allowances,  travel  and  moving  expenses, 
and  a  family  allowance  while  the  worker  Is 
sepiu  itetl  from  his  family  Such  assistance 
may  be  provided  during  both  the  retraining 
and  reallocation  period  II  the  worker  mutt 
move  to  another  area  to  take  up  new  em- 
ployment. Unemployed  workers  who  refuse 
training  arc  disqualified  from  receiving  un- 
empl'Vment  benefit."!  In  France.  Belgium 
Wi'st  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  United  Kingdom 

The  structure  of  a  retraining  program 
naturally  differs  according  to  the  needs  "f 
a  country's  economy,  the  initial  vocational 
training  (whether  undertaken  by  the 
schools,  employers,  trade  unions,  or  various 
combinations  of  these  groups),  and  the 
governmental  agencies  rcsfxinslble  for  the 
retraining  In  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
example,  there  Is  ver\-  little  vocational  re- 
trainlns  by  the  Government  except  f'jr  ex- 
servicemen  and  the  handicapped.  The  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  vocation  training 
rests  with  the  trades  ond  industries  c  i:- 
cerned 

The  necessity  for  retraining  and  the  type 
of  retraining  presented  varies  somewhat  ac- 
cording to  the  breadth  of  the  Initial  voc.t- 
tlonal  education  In  BolKlum,  Germany. 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland,  basic 
training  Is  as  broad  as  possible  to  provide 
maximum  occupational  mobUity.  In  the 
Netherlands  and  in  Denmark,  the  underlying 
principle  appears  to  be  to  plan  education  in 
the  technical  schools  on  a  broad  base  In 
preparation  for  speriallzed  training  as  part 
of  the  tralnlng-within-industry  sy.stem  In 
Austria,  Ireland,  and  the  Un!te<^l  Kingdom, 
apprenticeships,  generally  quite  lengthy, 
qualify  for  a  specific  occupation. 


•  Tho  highest  maximum  weekly  basic  un- 
employment benefits,  ?55,  are  now  being 
paid  In  California  and  Hawaii.  The  avernge 
weekly  benefit  paid  in  all  States  In  MiWch 
1061.  w:^.<;.  $.j4.37. 

♦  Public  Law  87-27. 


"  The  material  for  this  article  wis  obtained 
from  Foreign  Ser'. ice  reports  and  informa- 
tion from  other  U.S.  and  foreign  sources. 
Among  the  most  useful  were: 

"Dispositions  pour  facUiter  la  Creation 
d'  Actlvltes  Nouvelles."  Cnmmunaut6  Euxo- 
penne  du  Charbon  et  de  lAcler,  1959  (Meth- 
ods to  F,iCilitate  the  Creation  of  N^w  Activi- 
ties, European  Coal  and  Steel  Community, 
1959-). 

"Accelerated  Vocational  Training  for  Un- 
skilled and  Semiskilled  Manpower"  (Euro- 
pean Productivity  Agency,  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation,  August 
19601.  This  volume  discusses  not  only  the 
governmental  structure  for  retraining  In 
OEEC  countries  but  also  gives  details  on  the 
operation  of  specific  courses.  I.e.,  budget, 
syllabus,  and  Instruction  methods. 
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The  following  sec  lions  of  this  article  de- 
scribe the  Btructiire  of  tlae  governmental 
programs  in  Sweden  and  France,  whose  re- 
training programs  vary  considerably  In  or- 
ganization and  administration  In  Sweden, 
for  example,  responsibility  for  retraining  Is 
held  by  the  Board  of  Vocational  Training, 
which  operates  the  courses,  and  the  Royal 
Labor  Market  Board,  which  asse.sse8  the 
training  needs  of  the  workers,  and  the  maia- 
pfjwer  demands  of  the  economy  In  France, 
retraining  Is  administered  by  a  tripartite 
board  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labor  and  Social  Security  In  both  coun- 
tries, the  scope  of  authority  at  the  national 
level  is  very  broad— extending  to  teaching 
methods,  supply  of  equipment  and  tool5. 
and   preparation  of   tmlnlng  programs. 

SWEUEN 

A  program  of  training  unemployed  work- 
ers has  been  In  effect  in  Sweden  for  many 
years  TYalning  courses  arranged  by  the 
Government  were  started  originally  to  pre- 
vent unemployment,  particularly  among 
youth.  However,  until  the  late  1950's,  skilled 
labor  was  generally  in  short  supply.  The 
policy  of  the  Government  has  been  there- 
fore to  train  and  retrain  workers  not  only 
to  alleviate  unemployment  and  prepare 
workers  displaced  by  technological  change 
lor  new  Jobs  but  also  to  meet  industrial  re- 
quirements for  skilled  latK>r. 

Functions  of  government  agennes 

The  Royal  Labor  Market  Board  (Arbets- 
marknadsstyrelsen )  performs  all  the  labor 
functions  of  the  Ckivemment  except  factory 
inspection  and  mediation  It  holds  responsi- 
bility for  the  training  and  retraining  of 
workers  Jointly  with  the  Central  Board  of 
VcMTatlonal  Training  lOvers-tyrelsen  f6r  Yrke- 
sutbildniugi . 

The  Royal  Board  and  the  county  labor 
market  boards  ascertain  Immediate  training 
needs  from  current  and  estimated  future 
Ekllled  manpower  requirements  furnished  by 
the  employers  and  from  employment  agency 
data  on  the  number  and  the  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  the  unemployed  The  Labor 
Market  Board  also  assesses  the  longrun  need 
for  skilled  workers,  through  continuous 
stvidy.  to  determine  whether  the  number 
In  training  is  proi>ortlonate  to  the  occupa- 
tional manpower  requirements. 

New  training  courses  may  be  proposed  by 
the  Royal  Board,  a  county  board,  or  a  mu- 
nicipality. The  Central  Bc)ard  of  Vocational 
Training,  after  consulting  the  Royal  Board, 
m.-vkes  the  final  decision.  A  vocational 
trcUumg  committee  consl.stiiig  of  manpower 
experts  I  named  by  the  county  labor  board) 
and  representatives  of  the  employers  and  the 
unions  within  the  occtipation  Is  appointed 
for  each  Board  of  V^K-atlonal  Training 
course  The  committee  determines  whether 
each  employee  has  gained  the  requisite 
skills  by  the  end  of  the  course,  thus  guar- 
anteeing that  a  trainee  with  a  certificate  has 
proved  his  suitability  and  lias  the  necessary 
vocational  skill  for  employment  In  the  oc- 
cupation, 

In  the  fiscal  year  1960  CI  the  Royal  Board 
paid  training;  allowances  to  14.000  workers, 
9  OOO  of  whom  attended  courses  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Central  Board  of  Vocational 
Training  The  Royal  Board  Is  preparing  for 
a  maximum  of  20.000  to  25.000  In  1961-62. 
The  Swedish  Parliament  approved  a  106 
million  kronor  ($20.296,500 '  i  appropriation 
for  training  and  retraining  wo:kers  under 
tho  auspices  of  the  Labor  Market  Board  In 
fiscal  1961-62.  Almost  70  percent  will  go  to 
the  Board  of  Vocational  Training  to  cover 
the  costs  of  conducting;  the  courses  and  the 
rest  to  the  Royal  Board  for  trainee  living  al- 
lowances. 


1  krona 
CVU 
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Most  of  the  retraining  courses  are  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  of  the  Central 
Board  of  Vocational  Training.  However,  In 
1»66,  the  Royal  Labor  Market  Board  was  au- 
thorised to  extend  trainee  benefits  to  unem- 
ployed persons  attending  regular  vocational 
schools  or  undergoing  training  in  private 
firms.  A  county  labor  market  board  may 
now  conclude  an  agreement  with  an  em- 
ployer lor  training  in  the  employer's  plant, 
subject  to  approval  by  the  labor  organiza- 
tions concerned  of  the  raining  schedule  and 
pay  to  the  trainee  for  work  performed. 

T'-aining  programs 
The  Royal  Labor  Market  Board  sfclecKb  the 
trainees  and  assigns  them  to  courses  or  as- 
sists them  in  making  a  choice.  To  be  se- 
lected for  training,  n  person  must  meet  the 
following  general  conditions;  (li  Be  regis- 
tered for  work  at  the  employment  exchange; 
ii)  be  capable  of  following  the  training, 
according  to  the  local  vocational  training 
board,  and  (3i  be  physically  fit  for  the  oc- 
cupation In  question.  To  determine  whether 
an  applicant  has  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  a  specific  occupation,  the  employment 
oflVce  Investigates  his  previous  occupations 
and  schooling  and  administers  vocational 
guidance  tests  when  necessary. 

The  most  numerous  courses  sponsored  by 
the  Board  of  Vocational  Training  are  the 
retraining  classes  for  persons  between  the 
itges  of  16  and  40  with  some  work  experience. 
There  are  also  beginners'  courses  for  those 
between  15  and  25  years  with  no  training  or 
work  experience,  which  are  meant  to  fill  the 
gap  l>etween  school  and  work  for  those  who, 
because  of  lack  of  facilities,  cannot  attend 
regular  vocational  schools.  In  addition, 
tliere  are  some  advanced  training  courses, 
mainly  in  construction  trades,  which  permit 
workers  to  improve  their  skills  or  to  acquire 
new  skills  In  their  own  trade.  Courses  are 
started,  canceled,  or  moved  according  to 
need.  They  may  be  set  up  in  factories,  reg- 
tilar  vocational  education  institutions,  empty 
jiremises  of  trade  schools  or  provisional 
l.:>cations  such  as  a  vacant  garage.  Train- 
ing on  a  permanent  basis  exists  only  In 
Stockholm  and  Gothenburg,  where  courses, 
chiefly  In  the  metalworklng  Industries,  have 
been  carried  on  since  the   1930's 

During  the  past  several  years,  the  Swedish 
program  has  expanded  rapidly,  both  owing 
to  an  increase  In  unemployment  in  some 
.sectors  of  the  economy  and  to  a  greater  need 
for  skilled  workers  in  other  sectors.  In  March 
1961.  9.200  persons  of  whom  1.700  were  wom- 
en, were  registered  as  undergoing  training. 
During  the  same  month,  there  were  20.700 
persons  registered  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation. Instruction  was  being  given  In 
some  60  trades  There  are  customarily  12  to 
16  students  In  each  of  the  industrial  train- 
ing claJises  a.nd  between  15  and  30  students 
In  the  commercial  and  domestic  classes. 
Courses  run  from  4  to  22  months,  1  year  is 
the  most  common  length  Courses  most  fre- 
quently given  In  1959  were  those  for  auto- 
motive repairmen;  welders;  radio,  television, 
and  radar  technicians;  machinists;  and 
building  tr.ades    ladvinced   courses). 

The  Labcr  Market  Board  has  also  arranged 
for  vocational  training  for  farmworkers  in 
are;i.«!  where  there  Is  a  demand  for  skilled  In- 
dustrial workers.  As  a  result  of  improve- 
ments in  agricultural  metliods.  the  percent 
of  farmworkers  receiving  .assistance  from  the 
unemplovment  fund  rose  from  7  6  percent  In 
1953  to  12  6  percent  In  1958.  The  duration 
of  assistance  h^.s  also  Increased  markedly.  A 
total  of  1.500  students  were  registered  during 
the  winters  of  1953  59. 

Training  allorranccs 
Living  allowances  are  available  for  trainees 
and  their  famHles.  subject  to  a  means  test. 
The     maximum     basic     allowance     for     the 


trainee  himself  is  410  kxonor  a  month. 
Trainees  also  receive  rental  allowances  and 
certain  other  family  supplements,  aa  well 
as  reimbursement  for  travel  expenses.  A 
trainee  may  be  eligible  to  receive  full  rent 
for  the  family  dwelling  plus  70-100  kronor 
for  his  rent  If  away  from  home.  The  family 
supplement  maximum  is  55  kronor  a  month 
If  the  trainee  lives  at  home,  140  kronor  If 
away  from  home,  plus  45  «cronor  per  child 
under  the  ape  of  16  years.  An  unemployed 
trainee  covered  by  unemployment  Insurance 
may  choose  between  the  insurance  benefits 
and  the  Labor  Market  Board  allowances.  If 
he  chooses  the  Insurance  benefits,  he  re- 
ceives in  addition  an  hourly  "wage"  of  1 
krona  (about  200  kronor  a  month)  which 
is  otherwise  Included  In  the  llTlng  allow- 
ance If  assigned  a  Job  by  the  employment 
office  during  his  training,  a  trainee  must 
agree  to  Interrupt  the  course.  However, 
members  of  beginners*  and  retraining 
courses  usually  complete  their  courses  with- 
out a  break.  At  the  end  of  his  training,  a 
worker  can  be  granted  a  loan  equivalent  to 
1  month's  training  allowance  to  tide  him 
over  until  he  Is  employed. 

FRANCE 

Tlie  objectives  of  vocational  training  for 
adult  workers  In  France,  as  In  other  coun- 
tries, are  both  economic  and  social.  Re- 
training was  originally  planned  as  a  means 
of  meeting  emergencies — either  severe  un- 
employment or  an  urgent  need  for  man- 
power' The  law  of  Novemt)CT  9,  1948.  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  occupaUonal 
training  centers  to  ftnnlsh  accelerated  train- 
ing in  a  trade,  retraining  in  a  new  occupa- 
tion, or  a  higher  level  of  proficiency  In  the 
same  trade  Government-approved  and 
sutwldlzed  centers  may  be  of  two  types:  (1) 
community  centers  run  by  associations, 
trade  unions,  employers,  or  public  corpora- 
tions and  open  to  all  candidates  presented 
by  the  manjx)wer  services;  and  (2)  special 
centers  designed  to  meet  only  the  needs  of 
a   particular   Industrial   establlEhment. 

Regional   development   legislation  enacted 
on  August  14.  1954,  included  provision  for  a 
fund  for  retralninc  those  whose  employment 
has  beer  affected  by  the  closing  or  partial 
shutdown  of  a  plant,  conversion  of  a  plant 
to  another  activity,  or  the  decentralization 
of  a  firm  or  expansion  of  Its  activities. 
Furictions  of  Government  agencies 
To  maintain  a  picture  of  the  current  em- 
plo}-ment  situation,  the  Labor  and  Manpower 
Division  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor  and  Social 
Security     (Mlnistre     du     Travail     et     de    la 
S^curit^  Soclale)   analyzes  monthly  statistics 
on  the  number  of  those  receiving  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  the  number  of  unfilled  Jobs, 
and  placements  by  the  employment  service. 
Medium-    and  long-term   employment  fore- 
casts   are    made    by    the    Ministry    and    the 
General  Commission  for  Planning. 

The  retr-ainlng  program  is  administered, 
under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor 
and  Social  Security,  by  a  managing  board 
(.\ssoclatlon  Natlonale  Interprofesslonelle 
pour  la  Formation  Rationnelle  de  la  Main 
d'Oeuvre)  composed  of  six  members  from 
the  Ministry,  six  employer  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  National  Council  of  French 
Kmplovers,  and  six  worker  m^-nbers  ap- 
pointed by  the  "most  rep.'-esentative"  trade 
unions.  As  well  as  supervising  the  operation 
of  the  training  centers,  the  Ministry  controls 
such  matters  as  contracts  for  supplies  over  a 
certain  amount  and  the  appointment  of  di- 
rectors of  centers.  Community  centers  are 
completely  financed  from  the  funds  of  the 
Ministry;  all  of  the  costs  of  equipment  and 
administration  of  the  special  centere  in  in- 
dividual firms  are  met  by  those  firms,  but 
the  Ministry  provides  allowances  for  the 
trainees  and  contributes  part  of  the  cost  of 
instructors"  salaries. 
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Training  programs  under  the  1946  law 

The  m<"<"'"""  age  for  admission  to  a  train- 
ing course  is  17  and  the  maximum,  with 
some  exceptions.  Is  35.  Applicants  imdergo 
physical  examinations,  aptitude  tests,  and 
personal  interviews  to  determine  their  suita- 
bility for  training.  Coxirses  normally  last  23 
weeks,  although  some  in  the  metal  trades 
and  clothing  IndustTies  are  as  long  as  86 
weeks  and  that  for  an  electronic  technician 
lasts  45  weeks. 

It  was  estimated  in  1960  that  at  least  200,- 
000  persons  had  been  trained  since  1945. 
(Average  unemployment  during  the  year 
1957  was  80.700.^) 

In  November  1957,  there  were  130  Gov- 
ernment centers  teaching  about  60  different 
trades.  Eighty-nine  of  these  centers  were 
teaching  construction  trades,  but  21  also 
taught  courses  in  the  metal  trades  or  other 
occupations.  Tnere  were  nine  centers  de- 
voted to  the  metal  trades,  and  the  others 
taught  various  subjects.  Building  trades 
courses  reportedly  will  continue  to  predomi- 
nate because  of  high  labor  turnover  and 
because  the  apprenticeship  system  alone  can- 
not keep  pace  with  the  demand.  No  infor- 
mation Lb  available  on  a  national  basis  on 
how  many  of  the  trainees  remain  in  the 
trade  they  were  taught.  However,  spot 
checks  in  the  building  trades  revealed  that 
among  persons  leaving  the  centers  In  one 
region  between  January  1951  and  August 
1956,  88  percent  of  the  bricklayers,  80  per- 
cent of  those  who  had  been  trained  In  re- 
inforced concrete  and  plastering,  and  72  per- 
cent of  these  In  plumbing  and  heating  were 
working  in  these  respective  occupations  at 
the  end  of  1956.  In  another  area,  92  per- 
cent of  the  building  trades  workers  were 
working  in  the  occupation  which  they  had 
been  taught. 

Training  allowances 
Trainees  commonly  receive  an  allowance 
(1.22  to  1.49  francs  per  hour')  based  on  the 
number  of  hours  spent  In  training  and  are 
reimbxirsed  for  dally  traveling  exp>enses  (up 
to  a  miaxlmum  of  20  kilometers)  or,  it 
boarding  at  the  center,  for  one  round  trip 
(if  married,  a  round  trip  every  2  months). 
Trainees  who  live  at  a  center  receive  free 
lodging:  they  eat  at  a  canteen  which  is  par- 
tially subsidized. 

Training  under  the  regional  development  law 
The  law  of  August  14.  1954,  authorizing 
the  Government  to  develop  regional  pro- 
grams to  promote  "financial  stability,  eco- 
nomic expansion,  and  social  progfress"  was 
Implemented  by  a  decree  Issued  on  Septem- 
ber 14,  1954,  which,  among  other  things,  cre- 
ated a  manpower  retraining  fund  adminis- 
tered by  the  Ministry  of  Labor  and  Social 
Secvuity.  Aid  is  available  to  firms  which  un- 
derwrite the  training  of  their  own  personnel 
and  to  firms  which  train,  in  addition  to  their 
own  workers,  Individuals  who  have  been 
promised  employment  by  other  establish- 
ments. The  Government  pays  the  wages,  to- 
tally or  partially.  Including  the  social  Insur- 
ance charges,  of  trainees  and  Instructors 
during  the  training  period,  as  well  as  the 
costs  of  material  and  training  equipment. 

Enterprises  requesting  training  funds  must 
develop  ( 1 )  a  program  which  Is  distinguished 
by  Its  breadth  or  content  from  the  regular 
plant  training  programs  and  which  consti- 
tutes a  special  financial  burden  and  (2)  a 
procedure  of  training  under  the  supervision 
of  the  technical  services  of  the  Ministry.  The 
amount  of  financial  assistance  to  a  firm  Is 
determined  by  the  training  taught,  the 
trainee's  level  of  proficiency  at  the  beginning 
of  the  course,  the  level  which  the  course  at- 
tempts to  attain,  the  extent  to  which  the 


Unemployed  persons  registered  for  work 
at  the  employment  office. 
^  1  franc  =  US$0.aoa55. 


learner  works  on  the  Job.  and  the  local  labor 
market  situation. 

Between  January  1,  1966  (when  the  decree 
became  effective) ,  and  the  end  of  1959,  nearly 
200  enterprises  received  aid  from  the  Govern- 
ment. About  13,000  workers  underwent  re- 
training at  an  average  cost  per  worker  of  600 
francs.  Workers  were  most  conunonly  re- 
trained in  mechanical  skills  and  for  occupa- 
tions In  the  electrical,  textile,  chemical,  and 
paper  and  cardboard  box  Industries. 

TSENOS 

The  limited  amount  of  information  avail- 
able at  the  time  this  article  was  prepared 
did  not  permit  a  detailed  evaluation  of  re- 
training programs  in  European  countries  nor 
of  their  potential  applicability  to  the  United 
States.  However,  the  report  of  the  Europeaji 
Productivity  Agency  on  accelerated  voca- 
tional training,"  which  summarizes  the  typies 
of  problems  encountered  in  administering 
retraining  programs  and  the  directions  that 
these  programs  are  taking  in  Europe,  may 
give  some  guidance  to  those  occupied  with 
retraining  problems  in  the  United  States.  In 
general.  It  appears  that  these  countries  are 
veering  toward  broader  training  for  greater 
occupational  mobility.  Advanced  training 
for  skilled  workers,  courses  in  new  occups- 
tions  for  which  apprenticeship  programs  hate 
not  been  set  up.  construction  trades  courses. 
and  training  of  technicians  in  fields  such 
as  electronics  and  nuclear  chemistry  are  all 
receiving  heavy  emphasis.  All  countries  re- 
port the  difficulties  In  obtaining  up-to-date 
high  quality  equipment  for  training  pur- 
poses and  recruiting  competent  Instructors 
for  training  centers,  particularly  those  that 
are  used  only  seasonally.  As  In  this  countrj'. 
much  thought  Is  being  given  to  such  prob- 
lems as  the  retraining  and  placing  of  elderly 
and  disabled  workers,  the  methods  of  adapt- 
ing training  and  retraining  to  changes  In 
the  employment  structure,  and  the  coordina- 
tion of  programs  of  the  training  and  Use 
employment  services. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  an  important  milestone  in  the  life 
of  an  old  friend,  an  observer  of  the 
American  scene  for  nearly  2 '  2  centuries, 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  which  today 
appears  in  a  new  design.  Like  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  where  it  is  published,  an 
honored  aspect  of  our  American  heritage 
is  being  refurbished. 

The  changes  which  appear  in  the  mag- 
azine today  are  not  the  first  to  have  been 
made  nor,  in  all  likelihood,  will  they  be 
the  last.  As  the  cover  painting  of  todays 
issue  by  Norman  Rockwell  shows,  the 
Post  has  gone  through  many  changes  as 
it  sought  to  keep  pace  with — or  slightly 
ahead  of — the  times.  It  has  been  this 
ability  to  change,  to  take  on  the  problems 
of  the  times  without  sacrificing  the  ex- 
periences of  the  past  that  has  made  the 
Post  into  the  hearty,  durable  publishing 
landmark  that  it  is. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  between  1729. 
when  Benjamin  Franklin  brought  forth 
the  first  issue  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Gazette,  and  today,  when  the  current 
editors  of  the  Post  unveiled  their  new 
design,  but  the  Post  wears  its  years 
gracefully.  To  the  present  editors,  the 
historical  greatness  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  is  inspiring  but  incidentaJ. 
What  interests  them  most,  as  creative 
craftsmen  and  artists,  i.s  that  the  maga- 
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zlne  has  so  often  dominated  the  field 
during  an  existence  of  imparalleled 
length.  It  has  established  precedent 
after  precedent  in  keeping  pace  with  the 
electrifying  expansion  of  America. 

When  Ben  Hlbbs  took  over  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  he 
wrote: 

I  believe  firmly  in  the  American  system — 
freedom  of  living — freedom  of   enterprise 

On  January  1  next  year.  Ben  Hlbbs  will 
be  succeeded  as  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  by  Robert  Fuoss.  Already 
the  new  editor  has  told  us  we  need  have 
no  fear  ihat  the  magazine  will  abandon 
any  of  the  great  principles  established 
for  it  by  his  predecessors.  But  he  has 
added  a  promise  of  his  own  and  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  excitement  of  the  new- 
Post  may  be  found  in  that  statement: 

I  think  the  people  of  this  Nation,  and 
especially  the  young  i>eople.  are  embarked 
on  what  I  would  call  the  greatest  pilgrimage 
in  history  What  they  are  seeking  is  a 
simple  thing  It's  something  better.  It  sends 
them  to  churches  and  night  schools  and  to 
the  arts  It  makes  them  impatient  with  the 
trite  and  the  banal  It  makes  them  wonder 
If  this  Nation  has  not  made  a  basic  mistake 
In  putting  its  emphasis  on  size  and  numbers 
instead  of  on   quality  and  excellence. 

The  intellectual  level  of  word  and  pictures 
In  the  big  magazines  Is  a  level  set  by  editors. 
not  readers  There  is  no  lid  on  the  reader's 
head  except  the  one  that  we  have  put  there. 

And  we  re  taking  that  lid  off  at  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post 

They  are  courageous  words,  and  it  is 
in  that  .spirit  of  courage  and  hope  that 
we  salute  the  new  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  All  of  us  wish  Mr.  Fuoss  the  great- 
est success  in  upholding  the  high  new 
standards  he  is  setting  for  this  splendid 
magazine. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
THOMAS  C    HENNINGS.  JR. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
make  note  of  the  fact  that  the  late  be- 
loved Senator  Tom  Hennlngs  passed 
away  1  year  ago  today. 

I  know  that  all  Senators  still  appreci- 
ate, perhaps  even  more  vividly  than  ever, 
the  leadership  and  inspiration  he  gave 
us  during  his  long  and  useful  service  as 
a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 


INFLATION 


Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
September  13.  1961,  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  appears  an  editorial  en- 
titled 'OptimLsm  Out  of  Place."  The 
editorial  points  out  very  well  that  infla- 
tion danger  is  very  gi-eat  and  very  im- 
minent. It  also  supports  what  I  have 
been  saying,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  steel  price  increase. 
that  neither  the  steel  companies  nor  the 
wage  earnens  should  be  blamed  if  they 
are  being  .squeezed  by  inflation;  that 
the  respon.sibility  rests  with  the  Con- 
gre.ss  and  the  administration,  particu- 
larly for  promoting  Federal  spending 
programs  which  promote  inflation,  and 
which  we  know  will  surely  follow  from 
deficit  spending.  We  have  already  seen 
such  deficits  for  the  past  fiscal  year  and 
we  shall  see  even  more  for  the  cm-rent 
fiscal   year.     I   ask   unanimous   consent 
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that   the    editorial   be   printed    at   this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Optimism    CXrr   or  Pi-ac« 

Since  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  the 
man  most  directly  concerned  with  the  peo- 
ple s  money,  you  might  suppose  he  would  be 
especially  alert  to  the  threats  to  that  money 
Secretary  Dillon,  however,  goes  to  consider- 
able lengths  to  pooh-pooh  any  danger  of 
Inflation— and  In  the  process  leaves  some 
doubt  as  to  how  well  that  subject  Is  pres- 
ently  understood   In    Washington 

In  the  Dillon  view,  the  prcwpectlve  >6  bil- 
lion budget  deficit  this  fiscal  year,  coming 
on  top  of  a  hefty  deflrli  in  the  last  period, 
Is  not  Inflationary  Why  nof  He  explains- 
•In  view  of  our  high  rate  of  tinemployment 
and  the  unused  plant  cnpaclty  in  nearly 
every  industry,  I  see  no  present  danger  of 
Inflation  In  the  classic  pattern  of  too  many 
dollars  chasing  too  few  goods  " 

This  strikes  us  as  a  somewhat  strange 
assessment.  Of  course  an  inflation  can  be 
spurred  by  an  excessive  money  supply 
coupled  with  a  shortage  of  gtx)ds  But  the 
essence  of  an  Inflation  is  the  first  part  of  the 
equation:  Too  much  money  And  that  Is 
what  the  policies  of  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration are  calculated  to  create. 

The  kind  of  deficit  financing  being  prac- 
ticed has  the  effect  of  creating  money  where 
none  existed  before  The  administrations 
bias  toward  artificially  cheap  money  aggra- 
vates that  effect  The  fact  that  these 
policies  have  not  yet  been  reflected  In  gen- 
eral price  rises  meiins  nothing  at  all.  Infla- 
tion customarily  take*  some  time  to  produce 
It-s   evil   results 

The  important  thing  Is  that  inflation  Is 
being  created  now.  a  pool  of  excessive  money 
from  which  can  flow,  almost  regardless  of 
supply  conditions,  the  wage-price  spiral  the 
administration  professee  to  fear  As  a 
harmful  side  effect,  there  Is  also  being  cre- 
ated an  Inflation  psychologj-  which  can  lead 
to  speculative  excesses  In  the  stock  and 
other  markets 

All  that  adds  up  to  a  situation  that  Is  far 
from  healthy,  and  no  amount  of  official 
optimism  win  make  it  healthier  The  re- 
sponsibility for  protecting  the  value  of  the 
dollar  is  the  Government's  and  the  Gtovero- 
ment's  alone  The  last  thing  the  Nation 
needs  to  hear  about  Inflation  are  Pollyanna 
^•ords   from   Washington. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
September  13  issue  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une appeared  two  excellent  editorials 
which  I  believe  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  The  first  relates  to  the 
programs  set  forth  in  the  Democratic 
Partys  platform  regarding  civil  rights 
legislation.  To  accomplish  those  goals 
the  platform  would  require  executive  or- 
deis  and  legal  action  brought  by  the 
Attorney  General,  legislation,  and  im- 
proved congressional  procedures  to  safe- 
guard majority  rule.  Above  all,  it  would 
require  "the  strong,  active,  persuasive, 
and  inventive  leadership  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States." 

We  know  that  that  leadership  on  leg- 
islation and  proposed  legislation  has  not 
been  forthcoming  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  Civn,  Ricbts  Betrayal 

Tlie  Senate's  vote  to  continue  the  CivU 
Rights  Oommtflsion  without  enlarging  its 
powers  provides  another  lesson  in  the  dis- 
honesty of  political  platforms  and  the  men 
who  pledge  themselves  to  canr  out  the  plat- 
form promlaes 

The  Democrau  last  fall  promised  Negro 
citizens  U^  do  a  great  deal  more  than  merely 
continue  the  Civil  Righu  Commission.  The 
big  hurrah  at  the  end  of  the  platform  was 
wholly  devoted  to  civil  rights;  more  than 
three  pages  oX  the  platform  booklet  were 
devoted  to  this  vute-cat<  hlng  subject.  Here 
are  Jvst  a  few  of  the  promises  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Senate  h;is  now  betrayed  ; 

"The  Attorney  General  should  be  empow- 
ered and  directed  to  file  civil  Injunction  suits 
in  Federal  courts  to  prevent  the  denial  of 
any  civil  rights  on  grounds  of  race,  creed, 
or  color   •  •  • 

"The  new  Democratic  admlnistriitlon  will 
broaden  the  scope  and  strengthen  the  powers 
of  the  present  ( civil  rights)  Commission 
and  make  It  permanent  Its  functions  will 
be  to  provide  assistance  to  communities.  In- 
dustries, or  individuals  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  constitutional  rights  in  education, 
hotxslng,  employment,  transportation,  and 
the  administration  of  Justice 

"To  accomplish  these  goals  will  require 
Executive  orders,  legal  action  brought  by  the 
Attorney  General,  legislation,  and  Improved 
congressional  procedures  to  safeguard  ma- 
jority rule.  Above  aU.  U  will  require  the 
strong,  active  persuaeive,  and  inventive  lead- 
ership ol  the  President  of  the  United  Stales." 
These  hne  sentiment*  have  now  been  fCM-- 
gotten.  The  Senate  burled  them,  and  others 
Uke  them,  one  by  one.  when  they  were  pro- 
posed in  a  series  of  amendments. 

As  for  President  Kennedy,  he  has  been 
ruthless  in  exerting  political  pressure  on 
Congress  to  do  his  bidding  In  other  matters 
He  eagerly  traded  palronftge  axul  other  favors 
for  votes  from  reluctant  Members  for  his 
foreign  aid  program  and  got  what  he  re- 
garded as  a  fairly  satlsfacton-  compromise, 
but  he  doesn't  seem  to  have  shown  the 
promise*!  strong,  active,  persuajsive.  and  In- 
ventive leadership  in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
tending civil  righu. 

The  Negroes  and  members  of  other  minor- 
iUes  who  voted  for  him  In  the  belief  that 
he  WAS  going  to  go  all  out  In  their  behalf 
have  a  right  to  their  resentment.  He 
couldn't  have  won  without  their  votes  In 
some  critical  States  like  Illinois,  but  the  ac- 
tion in  the  Senate  shows  that  the  men  and 
women  who  did  so  much  to  elect  him  last 
November  were  the  victims  of  a  confidence 
game. 

We  aren't  overlooking  the  parallel  betrayal 
bv  some  Republicans.  All  that  can  be  said 
In  their  defense  Is  that  their  platform  was 
a  good  deal  less  florid  and  all-embracing  In 
lis  promises  and  that  the  failure  to  enact 
the  promised  legislation  is  primarily  a 
Democratic  betrayal  because  the  Democrats 
command   large  majorities   In   boUi   Houses. 


AGRICULTURAL  SURPLUSES 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond editorial  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  is 
entitled  "Here  We  Go  Again."  It  points 
out,  among  otlier  things  in  connection 
with  agricultural  surpluses,  that  there 
was  29  percent  more  surplus  of  dairy 
products  on  July  31  of  this  year  than  as 
of  1  year  ago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Chicago  Tribune  be 
print-ed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows : 

Here  We  Go  Again 
To  conform  with  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
.^Administration  standards,  the  State  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  has  lowered  the  re- 
quired minimum  butterfat  content  of  ice 
cream  sold  in  Illinois  from  12  to  10  percent, 
although  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  manu- 
facturers from  keeping  the  butterfat  content 
higher  than  the  minimum.  In  announcing 
the  change,  Ralph  S.  Bradley,  State  agricul- 
ture director,  said  he  was  clearly  against  it 
because  it  will  result  in  an  estimated  addi- 
tional 3  million  pounds  of  butter  on  the 
already  congested  State  market. 

Mr  Bradley's  concern  about  a  butter  sur- 
plus Is  commendable,  for  there  is  little 
doubt  that  a  surplus  of  dairy  products  is 
building  up  again,  reversing  the  downward 
trend  of  the  last  2  years.  However.  Mr. 
Bradley,  a  Democrat  who  had  a  prominent 
role  in  President  Kennedy's  election  cam- 
paign, should  direct  his  protest  not  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  whose  action 
will  have  a  relatively  negligible  effect  on  the 
surplus,  but  to  OrviUe  L  Freeman,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Milk  production  thu  year  probably  will 
rise  more  than  1  percent  above  the  122.9 
billion  pounds  produced  last  year  when 
there  was  certainly  no  shortage.  In  terms 
of  milk  equivalent,  manufacturers'  stocks  of 
dairy  products  Increased  24  billion  pounds 
between  January  1  and  June  SO,  compared 
with  an  accumulation  of  1.7  blllicHi  pounds 
in  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  In  addition 
to  the  sharp  upturn  in  commerlcial  inven- 
tories this  year.  Government  purchases  of 
dairy  products  under  the  price  support  pro- 
gram In  the  first  7  months  have  been  equiv- 
alent to  53  billion  pounds  of  milk,  or  23 
billion  pounds  above  a  year  ago. 

Volume  of  Government-owned  stodu  of 
surplus  dairy  products  on  July  31.  not  in- 
cluding those  designated  for  sale  or  dona- 
tion, was  29  percent  above  th.oee  of  a  year 
ago.  On  that  date  the  surplus  totaled  133 
million  pounds  of  butter,  34  million  pounds 
of  cheese,  and  247  million  pounds  of  nonfat 
dry  mUk.  A  >ear  ago  Government  surplus 
stocks  Included  only  34  mimon  pounds  of 
butter,  no  cheese,  and  287  million  pounds 
of  nonfat  dry  milk. 

Government  purchases  of  surpliis  dairy 
products  declined  after  price  supf)orts  were 
lowered  in  1958,  and  It  Is  more  than  coinci- 
dence that  the  upturn  in  the  stu-plus  in  the 
last  year  accompanied  three  increases  In 
price  supporU.  The  first  occurred  a  year 
ago  this  month.  At  that  time.  Congress, 
with  the  forthcoming  election  In  mind,  en- 
acted a  bill  boosUng  price  support*  on  but- 
ter, cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  mlUt.  which 
President  Eisenhower  reluctantly  signed  Into 
law. 

This  year  Mr.  Freeman  has  used  lus  ad- 
ministrative Fwwers  to  grant  two  additional 
price  support  Increases  on  cheese  and  nonfat 
dry  milk. 

The  present  Federal  program  to  support 
prices  of  manufacturing  milk  and  cream 
has  been  in  operation  about  12  years.  Net 
losses  to  the  Government  have  amounted  to 
well  over  $i  billion.  In  addition,  more  than 
$1  billion  has  been  spent  for  dairy  jMtxlucts 
used  In  fcwelgn  and  domestic  donations, 
transfer  to  the  armed  services  and  veterans' 
hospitals,  and  consumption  under  the  spe- 
cial milk  program  for  schools. 

It  Is  economic  folly  to  raise  price  supportt 
to  levels  that  stimulate  excessive  production 
of  commodities  for  which  there  U  no  real 
constmier  demand  at  the  higher  price.  Mr. 
Freeman  could  halt  the  surplus  buildup  by 
lowering  supports,  but  he  has  demonstrated 
that  taxpayers  can  expect  no  reUef  from  lilm. 
Instead,    they   will   t>e    expected    to    pro\ide 
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many  more  millions  of  dollars  to  buy  and 
store  the  surpluses,  and  then  to  dispose  of 
them  through  subsidized  sales  and  giveaway 
programs,  so  that  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion can  further  Its  scheme  to  control  the 
economic  destiny  of  American  agriculture. 


CORN  PRODUCTION 

Ml-.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  pointed  out  that  there  have 
been  sharp  cutbacks  in  the  estimates  of 
savings  to  taxpayers  as  a  result  of  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  estimates  on 
corn  production.  In  July  we  had  one 
estimate  of  corn  production;  in  August 
we  had  another,  vhich  was  even  greater; 
and  in  September  we  have  an  even 
greater  one,  so  that  the  estimates  that 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  will 
be  saved  approximately  $700  million  as 
the  result  of  reduced  storage  costs  be- 
cause of  a  decrease  of  700  million  bushels 
of  corn  have  now  been  about  cut  in  half. 

The  reason  for  this  result  has  been 
the  serious  underestimates  of  com  pro- 
duction coming  from  the  Department  of 
Asjriculture.  For  example,  in  Iowa  it  is 
now  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  yield 
of  73  bushels  sm  acre — an  alltime  high. 
While  this  yield  is  attributable  con- 
siderably to  excellent  weather  condi- 
tions, the  fact  Is  that  estimates  of  how 
much  this  agricultural  program  will  save 
taxpayers  should  be  recognized  for  what 
they  are.  They  are  nothing  but  hopeful 
estimates  and  they  are  quickly  diminish- 
ing in  their  scope. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Des  Moines  Register  of  Sep- 
tember 12  relating  to  the  com  yield  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sex  Corn  High  of  73  Bushels 
(By  Bon  Muhm) 

Iowa  farmers  are  going  to  topple  a  trio  of 
significant  corn  and  soybean  marks  this  fall. 

An  alltime  State  average  of  73  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre  has  been  predicted. 

Then,  there  is  the  prospect  of  another  all- 
time  per-acre  yield  seen  for  soybeans  (29 
bushels),  plus  the  greatest  (102,022,000 
bushels)  crop  In  the  State's  history. 

AIMJED    LUSTER 

The  already  bright  crop  prospects  took  on 
added  luster  Monday  as  Iowa  Crop  and  Live- 
stock Reporting  Service  officials  once  again 
raised  estimates. 

An  Iowa  corn  crop  of  737,154,000  bushels 
was  predicted,  as  the  per-acre  average  was 
raised  from  last  month's  estimate  of  69 
bushels  per  acre  to  the  new  record  high  of 
73  bushels. 

Iowa  farmers'  progress  in  corn  growing  Ls 
illustrated  by  the  fact  the  State  average 
yield  back  in  1924  was  a  mere  28  bushels  per 
acre.  Not  until  1042  did  lowans  top  the 
60-bushel  mark.  The  previous  record  aver- 
age yield  was  66  bushels  per  acre  In  1958. 

This  is  the  State's  third  greatest  corn  crop, 
and  a  whopper  considering  Iowa  farmers 
retired  nearly  3  million  feed-grain  acres  from 
production  this  season. 

One  of  the  best  svunmers  for  farmers  in 
history  thwarted  chances  for  a  big  reduc- 
tion in  Iowa  corn  production  under  the  new 
emergency  feed  grain  program. 

FIVI-PEBCENT    DROP 

So  the  1961  corn  crop  is  estimated  to  be 
only  5  percent  less  than  that  of  a  year  ago, 


and  7  percent  smaller  than  the  alltime  rec- 
ord (789.035.000  biishels)   of  1969. 

But  there  is  little  question  that  the  fact 
108,000  Iowa  farmers  retired  land  from  pro- 
duction reduced  the  State's  crop  by  about 
200  million  bushels. 

Nationally,  the  estimates  indicate  about 
372  million  fewer  bushels  of  corn  this  fall 
compared  to  a  year  ago  with  U.S.  production 
predicated  at  3.519  million  bushels. 

Only  Illinois  (76  bushels)  and  Indiana 
(74  bushels)  lead  Iowa  in  the  average  per- 
acre  yield  columns. 

But  Iowa,  of  course,  is  the  national  leader 
in  total  production — outranking  second-place 
Illinois    by   more    than    a    million    bushelB 

TOPPED    ON    SOYBEANS 

Those  same  two  States  also  top  Iowa  In 
tiie  soybean  yield  category,  with  Illinois 
estimate  of  a  3()-bushel  crop  and  165  mllllijn 
bushels  best   in   the   Nation. 

Iowa  will  rank  second  in  soybean  produc- 
tion, with  Its  new  record  average  yield  of 
29  bushels  per  acre  and  a  crop  of  102,022.000 
bushels. 

The  previous  Iowa  high  was  In  1958  when 
nearly  80  million  bushels  were  harvested 
The  former  average  yield  record  came  In 
1957  when  the  per-acre  mark  was  27  busheU 

The  soybean  crop  for  the  United  States  is 
estimated  at  720.356.000  bushels,  about  30 
million  bushels  short  of  being  twice  as  large 
as  the   10-year  average  for  this  crop, 

The  Iowa  soybean  production  is  51  per- 
cent greater  than  last  year's  crop,  and  96 
percent   above   the   State's   1950-59   average 

PRICE    PROPS    UP 

This  Increase  can  be  traced  In  part  to  tbie 
1961  boost  In  soybean  support  prices  by  4i6 
cents  a  bushel  up  to  $2.30 

No  change  was  indicated  In  the  size  of 
Iowa's  1961  oats  crop  (143  million  bushels), 
nor  the  State's  estimate  of  hay  production 


WELFARE  AND  GROWTH 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Sunday.  September 
10,  the  lead  editorial  entitled  "Welfai'c 
Outruns  Growth"  points  out  that  we 
cannot  have  all  types  of  welfare  pro- 
grams while  our  economic  growth  is  not 
increasing  rapidly  enough  to  sustain 
them. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  many  times  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  it  is  about  time 
that  we  faced  the  fact  that  we  must 
sacrifice  something.  The  reaction  to  sug- 
gestions that  some  of  the  Federal  spend- 
ing programs  that  have  been  presented 
to  us  be  cut  back  or  eliminated  has  been 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  those 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  this  lead  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  well  points  up  tliat 
we  cannot  do  everything  all  at  once.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Welfare  Outruns  Growth  '' 

The  administration  has  promised  more 
rapid  economic  growth.  At  the  same  time  It 
has  argued  the  case  for  higher  welfare  ex- 
penditures. When  the  President  presented 
his  program  last  winter,  proposals  for 
growth  and  for  welfare  seemed  to  be  fairly 
evenly  balanced.  What  has  become  of  this 
balance  at  the  hands  of  Congress? 

It  is  sadly  apparent  that  growth  has  faroci 
a  lot  worse  than  has  welfare  Not  all  pro- 
grams and  laws,  to  be  sure,  fit  neatly  into 
this  classification.    But  It  Is  remarkable  how 


many  of  them  do.  and  the  count  is  not  cheer- 
ing. The  President's  program  contained  two 
major  growth  proposals.  One  was  the  tax  re- 
form, centering  upon  an  Investment  credit. 
This  would  have  encouraged  an  Increase  In 
plant  and  equipment  expenditures  for  mod- 
ernization and  expansion.  The  Congress  first 
reduced  the  size  of  this  credit,  and  eventuaUy 
put  the  entire  legislation  over  until  next 
year.  The  other  was  the  series  of  bills  to 
aid  education.  Investment  in  education  has 
been  ranked  as  probably  the  most  Important 
lon^?run  stimulus  to  growth  by  the  Eckstein 
report  prepared  In  1959  for  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  Aid  to  education  largely 
If  not  totally  failed  of  enactment.  This  Is 
particularly  deplorable  because  Investment 
in  human  belntjs  takes  a  long  time  to  maliu-e 
Even  If  something  substiintlal  Is  enacted 
next  year,  some  young  people  will  have  suf- 
fered an  irretrievable  loss.  The  vocational 
training  bill  meanwhile  has  also  been 
defeated. 

Other  new  proposals  Involving  growth  for- 
tunately have  done  better.  The  depressed 
areas  program,  as  well  as  modest  Increases 
in  the  highway  program  and  In  national 
resources  development,  will  help  growth. 
Legislation  on  water  pollution  will  Improve 
community  facilities,  as  will  airport  grants, 
assuming  the  bill  passes.  Expenditures  for 
space  exploration  should  provide  some  spill- 
over of  research  Into  the  earthbound  sector 
of  the  economy  Most  of  these  Items,  how- 
ever, are  quantitatively  not  very  Important 

In  terms  of  money,  the  enlarged  housing 
program  la  probably  much  the  largest  of  the 
new  growth  expenditures.  But  housing  gen- 
erates less  GNP.  per  dollar  of  capital  in- 
vested, than  almost  any  other  Investment 
expenditure  Housing  expenditures  are 
growth  oriented,  but  less  effectively  so  than 
most  others 

The  list  of  welfare  measures  is  more  im- 
pressive. Some  of  these  were  made  neces- 
sary by  the  recession,  such  as  temporary 
unemployment  compensation  and  aid  to  de- 
pendent children.  Others  were  unrelated  to 
the  recession,  such  as  enhanced  social  se- 
curity benefits,  uld  to  agriculture,  and  the 
minimum  wage  law.  Of  major  welfare  pro- 
posals, only  enlarged  medical  aid  to  the  aged 
has  failed  of  enactntient. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Nation  cannot  do  every- 
thing at  once  Particularly  at  a  time  of 
sharply  rising  military  expenditures,  some 
other  desirable  Items  can  and  should  be 
postponed.  But  this  year's  legislative  experl- 
eiice  suggests  that  welfare  programs  may 
have  greater  political  appeal  and  smoother 
political  .sailing  than  growth  programs.  If 
that  is  the  case,  the  administration  may 
find  It  advisable  to  weigh  next  year's  pro- 
posals more  decisively  In  favor  of  growth,  in 
the  expectation  that  they  will  suffer  attrl- 
U<m  as  they  go  through  the  political  process 


NITZE  ADDRESS  ON  BERLIN 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President,  in  the 
New  York  Times,  issue  of  September  8, 
appeared  an  excerpt  from  a  very  excel- 
lent speech  by  Mr.  Paul  Nitze.  special 
adviser  to  the  President,  regarding  our 
position  and  strategies  with  respect  to 
the  cold  war  against  the  Communist 
world.  I  agree  with  practically  every- 
thing that  Mr.  Nitze  has  expessed  In 
his  excellent  statement  except  for  the 
emphasis  given  to  conventional  war- 
fare. But  there  are  many  other  points 
in  Mr.  Nitze  s  .«;peech  which  are  sound 
and  with  which  I  agree. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cerpts from  the  speech  as  contained  in 
an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Excerpts  P«om  Nitzt  Spxkth  on  Berlin 

Washington.  September  7. — Following 
are  excerpts  from  a  speech  today  by  Paul 
H  Nitze,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
International  Security  Affairs,  to  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  US  Army,  on  military  policy 
In  the  Berlin  crisis: 

"Berlin  Is  the  focus  of  a  larger  problem. 
Our  capacities  to  meet  the  Berlin  situation 
extend  beyond  the  confines  of  the  city  and 
Its  access  routes  I  was  reminded  of  this 
during  the  recent  negotiations  at  Geneva 
over  the  problem  of  Laos  To  emphasize  his 
argument,  Mr  Andrei  A.  Gromyko,  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  repeatedly  pointed 
at  a  map  of  Laos  marked  to  show  territories 
said  to  be  held  by  the  different  forces,  say- 
ing.  Just  look  at  the  map  ' 

"The  question  was  not  what  one  would 
see  on  that  map  but  whether  that  map  was 
the  right  one  Was  it  big  enough?  Mr. 
Gromyko  wished  us  to  center  attention  on  a 
map  restricted  to  an  area  of  preponderant 
advantage  to  the  Communists — not  on  a 
bigger  map  showing  our  respective  strengths 
on  a  global  scale 

"The  point  Is  that  we  can  offset  a  local 
preponderance  of  Communist  strength  by  a 
determination  to  apply  Western  strength  on 
terms  other  than  those  selected  by  the 
Soviet  Soviet  tanks  across  the  Autobahn 
to  Berlin  would  Interpose  at  only  one  of  the 
many  points  throughout  the  world  where 
the  important  or  vital  Interests  of  the  Soviet 
Empire  are  vulnerable 

"In  meeting  the  Berlin  or  other  Commu- 
nist challenges,  general  nuclear  war  should 
not  be  our  only  recourse  But  let  me  be  very 
clear;  we  must  first  have  nuclear  striking 
power  before  our  other  capacities  to  meet 
these  challenges  can  be  effective. 

"DrrERRr.NT  power  increased 
"Thus,  one  of  the  first  tasks  to  which  this 
administration  addressed  Itself  was  the 
strengthening  of  our  nuclear  deterrent  capa- 
bilities both  for  the  immediate  future  and 
the  longer  range  future 

"To  achieve  this  the  United  States  to<jk  a 
series  of  measures  First,  we  moved  to  Im- 
prove our  missile  deterrent  by  emphasizing 
hidden,  moving,  or  ln\-ulnerable  delivery  sys- 
tems We  accelerated  the  program  for  build- 
ing of  the  Polaris  submarine  force  We 
expanded  the  development  of  the  solid-fuel 
Mlnuteman  We  are  developing  improved 
air-to-ground  missiles,  such  as  the  Skybolt. 
"Second,  to  protect  our  existing  bomber 
forces  for  their  nuclear  deterrent  role,  we 
have  increased  our  ground  and  airborne  alert 
capacities  and  are  working  to  install  bomb 
alarm  detectors  and  signals  at  key  warning 
and  communications  points  and  all  SAC 
(Strategic   Air  Command)    bases 

"Third,  we  are  constructing  and  improv- 
ing our  continental  defense  and  warning 
systems,  such  as  BMEWS  (ballistic  missile 
early  warning  system)  and  the  satellite- 
borne  Midas  system  to  add  precious  addi- 
tional minutes  to  our  warning  of  an  attack. 
"Fourth,  we  are  examining  with  care  the 
problem—organizational  and  technical — of 
command  and  control  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  assure  that  the  decision  to  use  such 
weapx^ns  can  be  responsibly  exercised  under 
the  authority  of  the  President  and  to  mini- 
mize the  risks  of  triggering  war  by  accident 
or  miscalculation. 

"Fifth,  as  an  insurance  FK>llcy  to  mitigate 
devastation  of  our  population  should  there 
be  a  nuclear  war.  we  are  seriously  under- 
taking a  program  of  civilian  defense. 

"Finally.  In  spite  of  the  Soviet  resump- 
tion of  nuclear  tests,  we  shall  still  strongly 
support  sensible  proposals  for  achievement 
of  responsible  arms  control. 


"If  a  strong  nuclear  force  were  all  we  had 
to  meet  Communist  challenges,  a  situation 
of  superior  local  Communist  strength  might 
force  on  us  the  alternatives  of  either  national 
humiliation  or  all-out  war.  For  this  reason, 
tlie  second  goal  of  the  administration  Is  to 
strengthen  and  expand  the  intermediate  op- 
tions In  terms  of  military  force. 

"army's   role    STRESSrj 

'In  these  intermediate  options  the  US 
Army  plays  a  vital  role  Our  ability  to  re- 
spond to  challenges  with  increased  levels  of 
force  short  of  all-out  war  has  been  neglected 
in  the  past  We  are  doing  our  best  to  make 
the  necessary  adjustments 

"The  Increases  in  conventional  capability 
will  strengthen  and  not  weaken,  our  policy 
of  deterring  war  For  the  ability  to  commit 
forces  in  the  Intermediate  range  makes  more 
credible  to  the  USSR  the  certain  prospect 
that  we  will  back  our  nonnuclear  forces  by 
the  use  of  our  strategic  capabilities  should 
that  be  necessary 

"In  summary,  first  we  have  great  nuclear 
capabilities  We  are  not  particularly  Im- 
pressed with  the  Soviet  threat  to  develop 
nuclear  weapons  In  the  100-megaton  range. 
We  are  not  Interested  in  arms  of  a  terroristic 
nature,  but  rather  our  nuclear  capability  Is 
tailored  to  specific  tasks 

"We  have  a  tremendous  variety  of  war- 
lieads  which  gives  us  the  flexibility  we  re- 
quire to  conduct  nuclear  actions  from  the 
level  of  large-scale  destruction  down  to  mere 
demolition  vork  I  could  not.  of  course, 
give  specific  numbers,  but  I  can  say  that  the 
number  of  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  of  all 
types  which  the  United  States  possesses  pro- 
vides the  flexibility  for  virtually  all  modes 
and  levels  of  warfare 

Second,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  a 
growing  nonnuclear  capability  with  a  large 
growth  potential  The  economic  base  repre- 
sented by  the  United  States  and  our  Western 
European  allies  far  outdistances  that  of  the 
Cormnunlst  bloc 

"But  to  apply  It  to  the  development  of 
enough  conventional  military  power  to  offset 
fully  the  Communist  conventional  power  will 
require  determination,  will,  and  sacrifice.  I 
can  only  assure  you  that  as  these  are  called 
for  by  developments,  the  administration  will 
ask  for  them  in  the  full  confidence  that  the 
American  people  will  respond  as  they  always 
have  when  their  leaders  lay  great  Issues  be- 
fore them  and  that  our  Allies  will  do  their 
share  " 


average,  which  appears  to  be  less  than  25 
percent. 

Some  of  the  finest  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  world  are  located  in 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  note  that  our 
young  people  are  taking  full  advantage 
of  the  wonderful  facilities  which  are  so 
close  at  hand 


MASSACHUSETTS  COLLEGE  RECORD 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
all  across  the  Nation  young  people  are 
packing  their  bags  this  week  and  are 
leaving  their  homes  for  another  year  at 
college. 

This  is  a  significant  thing  in  the  life  of 
our  Nation.  We  may  stand  or  fall  in  the 
future  on  the  basis  of  the  educational 
level  of  our  people.  Young  people  leav- 
ing their  homes  to  acquire  knowledge  are 
rendering  just  as  vital  a  sen'ice  to  their 
country  as  the  young  men  and  women 
leaving  their  homes  for  duty  in  the 
Armed  Forces 

I  am  particularly  proud.  Mr.  President, 
to  note  the  record  of  the  young  people  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  colleges  of  the 
country. 

According  to  a  New  York  Times  sur- 
vey. 31.3  percent  of  the  young  people  of 
Massachusetts  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  24  are  enrolled  in  a  college.  This  is 
a  remarkable  record.  It  is  surpsissed 
only  by  the  young  people  of  the  States  of 
Utah  and  California.  This  percentage 
is  substantially  higher  than  the  national 


NORTH  CAROLINA'S  FIRST   INTER- 
NATIONAL   TRADE  FAIR 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
lime  when  our  position  is  so  critical  in 
world  affairs,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  an  event  which 
will  take  place  soon  in  North  Carolina. 
On  October  12,  President  Kennedy  is 
scheduled  to  open  North  Carolina's  first 
international  trade  fair.  This  is  a  first 
for  North  Carolina.  It  is  also  a  first  for 
the  United  States,  because  it  is  the  first 
such  event  to  be  sponsored  by  a  State 
government. 

As  part  of  Governor  Sanford's  pro- 
gram to  keep  North  Carolina  "on  the  go," 
the  trade  fair  will  bring  together  buyers 
and  sellers  from  all  over  tlie  world  to 
see  firsthand  the  products  and  technol- 
ogy of  North  Carolina's  industry,  re- 
search, and  education. 

The  trade  fair  will  take  place  in  the 
vast  facilities  of  the  new  coliseum  and 
merchandise  mart  in  Charlotte.  As  Gov- 
ernor Sanford  has  stated,  the  North 
Carolina  Trade  Fair  will  be  a  mammoth 
showcase  for  our  State's  products.  The 
hundreds  of  exhibits  will  include  a  com- 
plete cross  section  of  our  productivity, 
all  the  way  from  rockets  to  rocking 
chairs. 

We  in  North  Carohna  are  proud  of  the 
progress  we  are  making,  and  we  want 
people  from  not  only  other  areas  of  the 
United  States  but  also  from  all  over  the 
world  to  come  and  see  for  themselves 
what  we  are  doing  and  what  we  have  the 
potential  to  do. 

A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  in 
making  plans  for  this  very  important 
event  in  our  State.  Teams  of  North 
Carolina  businessmen,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, have  traveled  to  many  areas  of 
the  world  and  extended  invitations  to 
government  ofiBcials,  business  leaders, 
and  industrial  leaders.  And  this  week. 
Governor  Sanford  is  in  Mexico  extend- 
ing to  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  a  p>ersonal  invitation  to  attend 
the  North  Carolina  trade  fair. 

At  the  trade  fair,  the  thousands  of 
visitors  from  out  of  State  and  from  for- 
eign nations  will  get  excellent  samplings 
of  our  expanding  economy's  products. 
But  we  want  them  to  see  more,  too.  Spe- 
cial teams  of  interpreters  will  be  on  hand 
for  foreign  visitors,  and  a  pool  of  pri- 
viately  owned  airplanes  will  be  on  the 
spot  to  take  visitors  to  the  plants  where 
the  products  on  exhibit  are  actually 
manufactured. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  and  to  the 
world,  that  North  Carolina  is  "on  the 
go."  and  I  know  that  those  who  visit- 
the  trade  fair  in  October  will  agree. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JORDAN.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  ERVTN.  I  wish  to  commend  my 
colleague  for  calling  this  trade  fair  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  which 
he  has  made  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  Senator's  remarks,  because  he  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  situation. 
It  will  be  a  great  event. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  RUSSELI^- 
CREATION  OP  NATIONAL  PEANUT 
RESEARCH  CENTER 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps no  single  action  taken  by  this  1st 
session  of  the  87th  Congress  will  be  of 
more  eventual  benefit  to  the  farmers  and 
consimiers  of  America  than  its  creation 
of  a  National  Peanut  Research  Center 
to  be  located  at  Dawson,  Ga. 

The  major  credit  for  this  long-needed 
facility  belongs  to  my  beloved  and  re- 
spected senior  colleague  [Mr.  Russell! 
and  appropriate  tribute  to  his  role  in 
the  matter  was  paid  to  him  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  the  Peanut  Journal  of 
Suffolk,  Va.  An  article  by  Hon.  S.  R. 
Baxley,  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  National  Peanut  Coun- 
cil, quotes  in  full  an  eloquent  statement 
by  Hon.  Stephen  Pace,  Sr.,  of  Americus, 
Ga.,  who  himself — as  a  private  citizen, 
as  Congressman  from  the  Third  District 
of  Georgia  and  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee — has 
made  many  invaluable  contributions  to 
the  advancement  of  American  agricul- 
ture. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
pleased  to  associate  himiself  with  the 
statements  of  Messrs.  Baxley  and  Pace. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  text  of  Mr.  Baxley's  article, 
entitled  "Congress  and  President  Au- 
thorize National  Peanut  Research  Cen- 
ter." be  printed  herewith  in  the  body  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Congress  and  Pkesident  Authorize  National 
PxANrr  Research  Center 

(By  S.  R.  Baxley,  chairman,  board  of  direc- 
tors, National  Peanut  Council) 

To  convey  the  message  contained  In  this 
article  I  asked  the  general  ccmnsel  ol  the 
Southeastern  Peanut  Association,  Stephen 
Pace,  for  his  assistance.  Not  only  In  his 
tribute  to  Senator  Ritsskll,  but  In  his  ap- 
peal to  continue  our  united  approval  and 
support  of  the  National  Peanut  Research 
Center,  his  remarks  are  important  to  all  of 
us. 

The  research  center  has  been  authorized 
by  Congrers  and  by  President  Kennedy.  That 
Is  a  great  bit  of  progress.  And  yet,  there  Is 
much  vital  work  to  be  done.  I,  too,  want  to 
appeal  to  the  i>eanut  Industry  to  stand 
solidly  behind  our  leaders  who  are  worlting 
to  make  this  project  a  reality. 

The  day  that  the  doors  of  this  great 
laboratory  are  opened  will  be  the  time  for 
acclamations.  It  Is  for  us  now  to  discourage 
any  attempt  to  place  selfish  purposes  ahead 
of  our  one  great  goal.  There  must  be  no 
contention  within  our  ranks.  We  must  have 
persistent  unity.  That  has  brought  the 
project  this  far  a;id  It  will  bring  It  to  final 
reallaatlon.  We  must  stand  together  to 
Insure  success. 


It  Is  my  hope  that  the  following  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Pace  will  be  as  enjoyable  and 
Inspiring  to  you  as  It  has  been  to  me: 

"In  a  certain  epistle  you  will  find  this 
question : 

'■  'By  different  methods  different  men 
excel; 

"  'But  where  Is  he  who  can  do  all  things 
well?' 

"He's  in  Washington.  He  went  there — as 
a  young  man — as  the  Junior  U.S.  Senator 
from  Georgia.  He  has  served  continuously 
since,  and  is  there  today  as  senior  Senator. 
As  the  representative  of  a  great  agricultural 
State  he  has,  throughout  the  years,  sought 
and  served  the  best  Interest  of  the  farm 
people  of  the  Nation.  For  them,  for  their 
welfare,  and  for  that  great  segment  of  Amer- 
ican industry  which  buys,  handles,  and  proc- 
esses the  products  of  the  farm,  he  h;\s  dotic 
'all  things'  and  'all  things  well.'  ij 

"He  Is  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell  I 

"To  him  there  goes  today  "such  thanics 
as  fits  a  king's  remembrance'  from  eveo-y 
segment  of  the  peanut  Industry  From  the 
men  and  women  who  work  in  the  fields  la 
the  sun  to  produce  an  average  of  800.000 
tons  of  i>eanuts  each  year.  From  the  ware- 
housemen who  store  them.  From  the 
shellers  who  buy.  shell,  sell,  and  ship  them. 
Prom  the  manufacturers  who  process  them 
Into  the  finest,  most  delectable  and  health- 
giving  food  Items  on  the  American  market. 

"For  to  him  must  go  the  full  credit  for 
securing  from  the  Congress,  and  the  approval 
of  the  President,  the  authority  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Peanut  Research 
Center. 

"In  this  effort.  Senator  Russell  had  the 
unanimous  approval  and  support  of  the  pea- 
nut Industry.  That  may  be  rare,  but  where 
they  do  agree  their  unanimity  Is  wondar- 
ful.'  Let  us  hope  that  this  concert  of  action, 
this  harmony  of  views,  this  demonstration 
of  success  through  general  accord,  will  bo 
followed  throughout  the  Industry  by  a  great 
bringing  together  of  all  segments,  of  more 
sympathetic  consideration  and  treatment 
by  each  of  the  positions  and  problems  of  the 
others,  and  the  development  of  a  policy  atid 
program  of  peace,  progress,  and  prosperity. 

"At  the  last  convention  of  the  National 
Peanut  Council  It  was  said  that  the  est«.b- 
lishment  of  this  National  Peanut  Research 
Center  will  mean  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  for 
the  entire  peanut  Industry;  will  result  in 
the  great  Improvement  of  the  peanut  from 
the  field  to  the  factory;  will  make  the  peanut 
and  Its  products  more  attractive  In  taatp, 
flavor,  and  quality:  and  will  lead  to  great 
expansion  of  their  use  and  markets  ' 

"That  is  common  ground  on  which  we 
can  all  stand.  That  Is  the  road  up  the 
mountainside  which  we  can  all  walk  to- 
gether, hand  in  hand.  That  is  the  summit 
we  all  seek.  That  Is  the  pinnacle  to»»jd 
which  we  should  now  turn  our  eyes,  our 
thoughts,  our  combined  efforts.  ij 

"Shall  we  try?  '| 

"  "The  fortunate  is  he  whose  earnest  purpose 
never  swerves; 
Whose  slightest  action   or  Inaction   serves 

the  one  great  alna. 
Why.  even  death  stands  still,  and  waits  in 
hour  sometimes  for  such  a  will.'  " 


I 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr,  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  ameiKl- 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl. 
7371)  making  appropriations  for  tJbe 
Departments  of  State  and  Justice,  the 


Judiciary  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962.  and 
for  other  purposes;  that  the  House  re- 
ceded from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  20. 
21.  24,  and  26  to  the  bill  and  concurred 
therein,  and  that  the  House  receded 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  25  to  the  bill 
and  concurred  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  'H.R.  9076  > 
making  appropriations  for  civil  functions 
administered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  certain  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority and  certain  study  commissions, 
fo*-  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1962, 
and  for  other  purp>o.ses.  in  which  It  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  following  enrolled  bills, 
and  they  were  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore: 

S  1317.  An  act  to  change  the  designation 
of  that  portion  of  the  Hawaii  National  Park 
on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  to  the  Hawaii  'Volcanoes  National 
Park,  and  for  other  purf>oses:    and 

H  R.  7035.  An  act  making  approprlAtiona 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962. 
and  for  other  purposes 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  9076)  making  appro- 
priations for  civil  functions  administered 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  certain 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  cer- 
tain study  commissions,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1962.  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


AMENDMENT  OF  LAW  RELATING  TO 
INDECENT  PUBLICATIONS  IN  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  4670*  to  amend  the  law 
relating  to  indecent  publications  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  requesting  a 
conference  wilh  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing vote.s  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendment  and  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Hartkb. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr. 
Miller  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 
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OtJR  NATION  S  FINANCIAL  POSITION 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia,  Mr,  President, 
military  preparedness  by  the  United 
States — efficient  and  invincible — today 
is  vital  to  freedom  in  the  world.  This 
cannot  be  denied. 

The  force  of  our  military  might,  the 
strenfTth  of  our  international  relations, 
as  well  as  our  domestic  stability,  depend 
upon  the  solvency  of  our  fiscal  policy. 

As  we  stand : 

There  have  been  25  Federal  deficits 
in  the  past  31  years;  and  there  will  he 
another  deficit  this  year. 

The  Federal  debt  is  approachmg  $300 
billion:  it  is  alieady  beyond  the  World 
War  II  peak. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  is 
now  46.6  cents  as  compared  with  100- 
cent  dollars  in  1939;  and  there  is  immi- 
nent danger  of  increasing  inflation. 

The  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments 
with  foreign  countries  continues;  our 
gold  supply  is  now  less  than  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II. 

Our  fiscal  position  is  vulnerable,  and 
Khrushchev  knows  it.  This  is  a  prime 
target  in  the  strategj-  and  tactics  of  the 
cold  war  he  is  waging  against  us. 

The  Federal  fiscal  policy  urgently 
needs  constant  and  critical  review — no 
less  than  our  military  status,  our  foreign 
policy,  and  the  Government's  participa- 
tion in  domestic-civilian  programs. 

For  this  reason,  with  assistance  of  my 
staff,  I  have  made  an  intensive  study  of 
current  and  recent  trends  in  the  ever- 
increasing  programs  and  cost  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

This  study  emphasizes  three  signifi- 
cant facts: 

First.  Federal  spending  programs 
grow  and  grow;  they  are  seldom  if  ever 
curtailed,  and  are  rarely  allowed  to  ex- 
pire even  when  the  need  has  passed; 

Second.  The  public  generally  thinks 
of  Federal  spending  in  terms  of  the  regu- 
lar budget:  nearly  25  percent  of  Federal 
expenditures  this  year  will  be  through 
so-called  Federal  trust  funds  outside  of 
the  regular  budget;  and 

Third.  The  big  increases  in  Federal 
spending  in  the  recent  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future,  have  been,  are  and — 
short  of  war — will  be  in  domestic-civilian 
programs;  not  defense  or  foreign  aid. 
These  programs  are  financed  through 
both  the  regular  budget  and  trust  funds. 

In  this  study  I  have  confined  myself 
almost  exclusively  to  actual  figures,  offi- 
cial budget  estimates  and  projections, 
and  administration  recommendations 
and  actions. 

rrOEJlAL     EXPENDITURES.     nSCAL     TEAR      1965 

From  the  study,  without  evaluating 
the  need  or  desirability  of  the  expendi- 
tures at  this  time,  I  have  attempted  to 
project  the  level  of  Federal  spending  4 
years  hence  In  fiscal  year   1965. 

Assuming  substantial  adoption  of  cur- 
rent spending  proposals,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  predict  Federal  expenditures — 
through  both  regular  and  trust  fund 
budgets — in  fiscal  year  1965  totaling  ap- 
proximately $137  billion,  as  a  minimum. 

This  total  would  include  approximat€ly 
$106  billion  In  expenditures  through  the 
regular  budget,  and  approximately  $31 
billion  through  trust  fund  budgets. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  three  tables  showing  projected 
expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1965  in  more 
detail,  and  compared  with  actual  figures 
for  the  past  fiscal  year  1961  and  latest 
estimates  for  the  present  fiscal  year  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 


Total  Federal  expenditures,  fiscal  years  1961, 
1962,  and  1965 — Continued 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 


Federal  expenditures,   regular   budget, 
years   1961.   1962.  and   1965 
[la  billions  of  dollars) 


fiscal 


CaU'^ory 

Actual. 
1961 

Official 

budpet 

estimate, 

1S02 

Byrd 
projec- 
tion, 
1966  > 

National  security.. 

45.9 
3.7 

49.2 
4.6 

53.0 

Kiirvipi  aid  and  Intfrna- 

tloaal  ftffiilrs 

6.6 

Total,    olhtr    than 
domestic<lviUiin.. 

411.7 

53.8 

58.5 

D<>mesUc<l  villan : 
W-terans  aerriocs  and 
^>cneflts 

5.3 

4.9 

6.5 
ZO 

3.6 
I  » 
».  I 

5.3 

6.1 

."i.  7 
2.2 

4.4 

2.1 

a7 
.1 

5.5 

Lal>f>r  and  welfare 

.\pn<niltiirr    and    api- 

cultiiral  ri'.sourccs 

NiiiunJ  n-sourc*!! 

("()nmiort>e,  hnuslnK, 

;iiid  «i)act-  terhnoloify. 

•  ii'nfT.il  gfivrrnment 

lllUTt'St     -           

12  2 

GO 
2.9 

7.5 
2-3 

9  5 

Mldwancse   for   oontin- 

1   6 

Total.       domcstlc- 
fivtlian 

32.5 

34.6 

47.5 

Grand  tot.iil 

r><->luct   interfund   trans- 
:t<'||on5            

82.2 
-.6 

88.4 

— ,  7 

106  0 

Tutal  (exclusive  of 
trust     fund     ex- 
lunditiiresi 

81  5 

»C  7 

106  0 

'  Ai^siiinlnB  conditloDB  Hhort  of  war. 

Federal    expenditures,    trust    fund    tudgets, 

fi.<'Cal    years    1961,    1962.   and    1965 

I  In  liillions  of  doU.'ir>j 


Tru^t  fund 

Actual, 
1961 

Official 
badg:et 

estimate, 

1962 

Byrd 
projec- 
tion, 

1966  1 

.'kicial  security 
OASI  and  disability... 
rncnipU'Vinent.. 

12.5 
4.7 
2.6 

14.8 
4.2 
3.2 

3^8 

17.0 
6.0 
3.5 

F  N  M  .\ "  secondary   mar- 

.   i 

fMtVT          

3.4 

4.0 

Total,    tnL<it    fund 
ix[K'nditurrs 

23.2 

26.7 

31  2 

■  .\^suminp  tc'n<ittiiinv  short  <'f  war. 

The  projected  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1965  through  both  the  regular  budget  and 
trust  funds  are  combined,  and  summarized 
in  major  categories  (with  1961  and  1962  com- 
parisons ) .    as  follows : 

Total  Federal  expenditures,  fiscal  years  1961. 
1962. and  196S 

I  111  billion*  of  dollars) 


Catfpory 

Actual, 
1961 

Olticiai 

budget 

estiinBt4>, 

1962 

Byni 
projec- 
tion. 
1965' 

Nalioiuil  »•(  iirily 
Keiruliir  Imdei't 

46  9 

49  2 

53.0 

Tru.'t  fund  budget* 

(») 

Subtotal 

45. « 

49.2 

53.0 

Cati-gory 

Actual, 
1961 

Official 

budget 

estimate, 

1962 

Byrd 

proK'c- 

tion. 

1966' 

Ft.riii-n    aid    and    lnt4T- 
tialional  affairs: 
H*'pular  liudgcl    

3.7 
.2 

4.6 
.4 

5.5 

Trust  fund  budgets 

.4 

Subtotal 

3.9 

6.0 

5.9 

Domestic-civilian : 

Krpular  liudp't  '. 

Trust  fund  budgets 

31.9 
23.0 

33.9 
26.3 

47.5 
30.8 

Subtotal 

54.9 

60.2 

78.3 

Total: 

Regular  budpet ' 

Tru.«t  funci  )>udgets 

81.5 
23.2 

87  7 
26." 

106.0 
31.2 

Total 

104.7 

114.4 

137  2 

.\.ssuiiiiiiF  condillons  short  of  war. 
Lesf  than  $50,000,000. 


'  Irmrfund  tr;in.<Mirti<)n?  dt-durted:  $6ai. 000,000  in  fiscal 
yiar  iWJI.  and  $7(.lli,fKXi.ii(Ki  m  f:.>.oaI  year  vy.l. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  Virginia.  These  figures 
show  sharp  expenditure  increases  in  do- 
mestic-civilian programs;  they  have  in- 
creased every  year  since  the  Korean 
war;  they  have  already  doubled  since 
fiscal  year  1954. 

Critical  reassessment  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  domestic-civilian  programs 
is  urgent  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  solvent 
fiscal  policy  as  the  basis  of  our  strength 
to  meet  existing  world  tensions. 

RECX.'XAR     BVDCET     DEnCIT     FOR     1961 

The  1961  figures  as  cited  are  actual 
for  the  year  which  ended  last  June  30,  as 
officially  published  jointly  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

The  opening  estimate  for  that  fiscal 
year  showed  a  surplus  of  $4.2  billion; 
the  year  closed  with  a  deficit  of  $3.9 
billion.  This  was  a  deterioration  of 
$8.1  billion  for  the  year. 

REGULAR     BUDGET     DETICrt    FOR     1»62 

The  figures  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
1962,  are  the  latest  estimates  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  1962  deficit 
is  now  estimated  by  the  Budget  Direc- 
tor at  $5.3  billion. 

This  is  an  early  estimate  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  I  predict  the  1962 
deficit  will  be  $8  to  $10  billion,  and  I 
suspect  it  will  be  closer  to  $10  billion. 

PROJECTION  rOR    1965 

The  combined  deficits  for  fiscal  years 
1961  and  1962  may  reach  $12  to  $14 
billion.  The  rise  in  expenditures  in 
these  2  years — especially  in  domestic- 
civilian  categories — demonstrates  the 
trend. 

The  1965  calculations  are  my  own,  but 
they  are  sustained  by  a  Budget  Bureau 
projection  as  of  January  18.  1961.  which 
is  higher.  They  represent  experience 
and  careful  study  of  25  messages  and 
communications  by  the  President  to 
Congress  between  January  20  and  July 
26,  1961. 

These  25  messages  and  communica- 
tions contain  at  least  175  reports  of 
actions  already  taken,  recommendations, 
and  promises,  which  involve  increased 
Pedersil  spending  or  use  of  Federal 
credit. 
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The  cost  of  some  of  the  actions,  pro- 
posals, and  promises  was  indicated,  but 
many  of  the  references  were  vague  and 
open  end  as  to  their  ultimate  magni- 
tude, duration,  and  expense. 

However,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  by 
fiscal  year  1965,  each  of  the  instances 
used  in  the  calculations  certainly  or 
probably  would  increase  Federal  ex- 
penditures or  use  of  Federal  credit. 

The  175  actions  reported  as  taken, 
recommendations  submitted,  and  prom- 
ises made  in  the  25  messages  and  com- 
munications are  summarized  as  follows: 
129  for  regtilar  budget  expenditure  in- 
creases in  domestic-civilian  programs 
and  activities;  16  for  trust  fund  expendi- 
ture increases  in  domestic-civilian  pro- 
grams and  activities — outside  of  the  reg- 
ular budget;  9  for  regular  budget  ex- 
penditure increases  in  foreign  aid  and 
international  relations  programs  and 
activities;  and  21  for  regular  budget  ex- 
penditure increases  in  military  programs 
and  activities. 

These  actions,  recommendations,  and 
promises  are  listed  and  documented  in 
annex  1,  which  I  ask  to  have  published 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  these  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  annex  1.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
tremendous  expansion  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation and  spending  in  domestic - 
civilian  programs  was  the  order  of  the 
day  in  Presidential  messages  and  com- 
mimlcations  prior  to  the  Berlin  crisis. 

Fiscal  stability  is  a  vital  element  of 
military  preparedness,  but  the  adminis- 
tration has  suggested  no  curtailment  of 
domestic -civlllsm  activities  before  or 
since  the  military  buildup  was  acceler- 
ated. 

Pressure  continues  on  increasing  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  housing,  urban  re- 
newal, public  assistance,  pubUc  educa- 
tion, health,  water  resources,  river  basin 
development,  and  so  forth. 

Huge  spending  is  contemplated  in 
such  new  programs  as  space,  moon  and 
ocean  exploration,  depressed  area  re- 
development, retraining  the  jobless,  and 
so  forth. 

More  Federal  s[>ending  programs  are 
being  formed  in  current  studies  on  sur- 
face and  mass  transportation,  acquisi- 
tion and  development  of  open  spaces, 
and  so  forth. 

New  programs  for  grants  to  States  and 
payments  to  individuals  and  institutions 
would  be  added  for  public  assistance, 
health,  agriculture,  higher  education, 
and  so  forth. 

Orders  were  issued  for  speedup  in  pub- 
lic works  already  underway;  and  ac- 
celerated planning  for  public  works  proj- 
ects of  the  future  was  directed. 

There  would  be  vast  increases  in  trust 
fund  expenditures,  outside  of  the  regu- 
lar budget,  for  unemployment  and  aged 
health  insurance,  social  security  recip- 
ients, and  continuing  increases  for  high- 
ways— for  both  Interstate  and  ABC 
Systems. 

Virtually  no  area  of  domestic -civilian 
activity  by  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  overlooked  in  Presidential  message 
proposals  for  increased  spending. 


Expansion  of  foreign  aid  programs,  in- 
cluding the  new  Peace  Corps;  and  the 
military  buildup,  with  renewed  emphasis 
on  civil  defense,  are  in  addition. 

Assuming  substantial  enactment  of  the 
administration's  proposals  to  date.  I 
have  been  told  that  my  projections  for 
both  regular  budget  and  trust  fund  ex- 
penditures in  1965  are  conservative. 

Perhaps  I  have  underestimated  the 
1965  level.  Under  present  policy  and 
attitudes,  other  competent  forecasts  and 
predictions  tend  to  indicate  even  higher 
Federal  expenditures  within  4  years. 

Representative  Clarence  Cannok. 
chairman  oi  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  says  regular  budget  ex- 
penditures will  reach  $100  billion  'in  a 
couple  of  years."  His  statement  may 
be  found  on  page  16070  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  August  16,  1961. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  on  Janu- 
ary 18.  1961,  ofiBcially  projected  regular 
Federal  budget  spending  into  fiscal  years 
1965  and  1970.  The  projections  were  at 
three  levels— low,  medium,  and  high. 

Each  of  the  levels  assumed  a  different 
set  of  Washington  ixilicies  and  public 
attitudes  with  respect  to  Federal  pro- 
grams and  spending.  The  Bureau's  high 
level  projection  for  1965  was  $109.2  bil- 
lion. 

Policy  and  attitudes  in  Washington 
today,  with  respect  to  domestic-civilian 
spending,  are  remarkably  similar  to  the 
assumptions  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  its  high  level  projection. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
a  categorical  breakdown  comparing  my 
regular  Federal  budget  projection  for 
fiscal  year  1965  with  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau's January  18  high  level  projection 
for  the  same  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record , 
as  follows: 

Regular  Federal  budget  expenditure  projec- 
tions, fiscal  year  1965 

[In  billion.s  of  dullars] 


Category 

Budget 
Bureau 
high  pro- 
jection, 
1965 

Byri 

calcula- 
tion, \m 

N'ational  .sfcurit}- 

4&.8 
5.4 

5S.0 

ForplKii    aid    and    International 
affairs 

5  5 

Total,  other  than  domestic- 
civilian 

52.2 

54  5 

Domostic-civillan: 

Vt'tenuis'  s«^rviccs  and  benefits 

Labor  and  welfare 

Agriculture  and  agricultural 
resources 

7.6 
15.8 

6.0 
2.9 

9.  G 
2.4 
9.8 
3.0 

lis 

ll'2 
&0 

Natural  resources 

1  9 

Commerce,  housing,  and  space 
technolopy 

7  «; 

Ocneral  Kovcmment . 

Z  ! 

Interest-. 

'J   ' 

Allowance  for  contingencies... 

1.0 

Total,  donjfstic-iivillan 

67.1 

47.15 

Grand  total 

109.2 

loJb 

FISCAL    POLICY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, indefinite  deficit  financing  of  vast 
increases  in  both  nondefense  and  de- 
fense expenditures  at  the  same  time  will 
create  uncontrollable  inflation  and  re- 
open the  nm  on  our  gold.  These  arc 
elements  of  weakness. 


To  date  the  administration  appears 
to  rely  heavily  on  a  high  rise  in  so-called 
gross  national  product  to  produce  the 
increase  in  Federal  receipts  needed  to 
meet  its  increase  in  Federal  expenditures. 

While  waiting  for  revenue  from  In- 
creased gross  national  product  to  catch 
up  with  Federal  expenditures,  the  ad- 
ministration holds  that  the  budget  need 
be  balanced  only  "over  the  years  of  a 
business  cycle. ■■ 

The  validity  of  such  a  fiscal  policy 
would  be  little  better  than  an  academic 
pipedream,  and  it  could  be  used  to  justify 
dangerous  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

BUSINE.SS  CYCLE  B.\LA.NC£ 

The  President,  in  his  message  of 
March  24  on  "Budget  and  Fiscal  Pol- 
icy"— page  1 — said  in  part: 

The  Federal  budget  should,  apart  from 
any  threat  to  national  security,  b«  In  bal- 
riuce  over  the  years  of  a  bufitness  cycle — 
running  a  deficit  in  years  of  recession  when 
revenues  decline  and  the  economy  needs 
the  stimulus  of  additional  expenditures — 
and  running  a  surplus  In  years  of  prosper- 
ity, thus  curbing  Inflation,  reducing  the 
debt,  and  freeing  funds  for  {x-lvate  Invest- 
ment. 

This  does  not  work  in  practice.  Since 
the  Korean  war  ended,  the  Federal 
budget  has  been  balanced  three  times 
with  combined  surpluses  of  $4.4  billion; 
and  there  have  been  five  deficits  total- 
ing $26.4  billion. 

In  the  8  fiscal  years  since  the  Korean 
war,  the  net  Federal  deficit  was  some  $22 
billion;  and  the  Federal  debt — round 
figures— was  increased  $23  billion,  from 
$268  billion  to  $289  billion. 

Perhaps  the  8  years  since  the  Korean 
war  do  not  constitute  the  oeriod  of  a 
business  cycle,  the  term  is  diflBcult  to 
fix,  and  the  President  did  not  attempt 
to  do  It. 

Whatever  the  duration  of  a  "business 
cycle"  may  be,  it  is  difflcult  to  find  periods 
of  3  to  10  years  in  recent  history  over 
which  the  Federal  budget  waa  balanced, 
or  the  Federal  debt  reduced. 

Usmg  periods  of  3  to  10  years,  there 
could  be  52  cycles  in  12  years.  In  52 
such  cycles  over  1950  to  1961.  inclusive, 
a  net  surplus  is  found  in  only  one  3 -year 
period,  and  Federal  debt  was  reduced  in 
only  one. 

There  was  a  3 -year -cycle  surpliis  of 
$400  milUon  in  the  1956-58  period,  and 
there  was  a  net  reduction  of  $600  million 
in  the  Federal  debt  during  the  1955-57 
cycle. 

The  actual  Federal  fiscal  situations  by 
cycles  of  3  to  10  years  over  the  12 -year 
period  1950  to  1961,  inclusive,  are  shown 
in  annex  2.  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  annex  2.) 

GROSS     N  ATIONAL     PBODUCT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  so-called 
gross  national  product  has  been  moving 
continually  upward,  but  generally  It  has 
not  produced  revenue  sufQcIent  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rising  level  of  Federal 
expenditures. 

Over  the  calendar  year  period  1954- 
60.  inclusive,  the  so-called  gross  national 
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product  Increased  $141.3  billion — from 
$363.1  billion  to  $504.4  billion. 

Federal  tax  rates  applicable  over  the 
period  were  changed  very  little.  Regn- 
lar  budget  Federal  revenue  rose  to  a 
high  of  $77.8  billion;  but  Federal  ex- 
penditures were  increased  to  a  F>ost- 
World  War  II  peak  of  $81.5  billion. 

Over  the  period  1954  to  1961.  inclusive, 
in  response  to  administration  requests, 
the  statutorj-  limit  on  the  Federal  debt 
was  raised  eight  times.  Three  of  these 
increases  were  within  one  16-month 
period. 

The  latest  request  was  made  in  June 
of  this  year.  The  administration  re- 
quested that  the  debt  limit  be  raised  to 
$298  billion.  The  debt,  as  of  the  most 
recent  Treasury  report,  stands  at  ap- 
proximately  $293.5   billion. 

Short  of  war,  the  debt  will  conthiue  its 
rise  In  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  when 
the  year  ends  next  June  30  the  Nation's 
debt  will  be  at  its  highest  year-end  peak 
in  history. 

CONCI  USION 

Rising  gross  national  product  notwith- 
standing, continued  Federal  deficits, 
debt.  Inflation,  and  loss  of  gold  in  the 
United  States  do  not  stimulate  the  con- 
fidence of  our  allies  or  neutral  nations. 

I  doubt  that  the  Federal  budget  will 
be  balanced  in  the  foreseeable  future  un- 
less the  rate  of  increase  in  expenditures 
indicated  by  present  proposals  is  pru- 
dently and  effectively  curtailed. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  I  do  not  see  how  Federal  tax 
rates  can  be  increased  substantially. 
The  point  of  diminishing  returns  has  al- 
ready been  reached  in  some  areas. 

Our  abihty  to  paj'  for  invincible  mili- 
tary power  required  for  the  crucial  pe- 
riod which  IS  here  and  ahead  depends 
upon  the  action  we  are  willing  to  take 
to  maintain  fiscal  solvency. 

If  we  arc  unwillinp  to  forego  non- 
essential and  postponable  Federal  ex- 
penditures to  meet  the  .situation  which 
confronts  us.  It  is  appropriate  that  we 
should  ask  ourselves  these  questions: 

First  How  long  can  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment continue  to  .spend,  tax.  and  bor- 
row at  the  present  rate? 

Second.  Arc  we  on  a  pc:  manent  deficit 
basis.' 

Third  When  will  the  breaking  jx)int 
come' 

Deficit  spending  increases  public  debt. 
Thi.s.  accompanied  by  increasing  wages 
without  commensurate  incrca.sc  in  pro- 
ductivity, means  more  and  more  infla- 
llon.     Wf  new  have  both. 

In  20  ytars  ue  have  lost  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar.  Let  us.  in  all  seriousness,  ask 
ourselves: 

How  disastrous  will  it  be  if  we  con- 
tinue mnation-bifcdint;  policies— which 
appear  to  be  on  the  increase — when  our 
concern  should  be  for  return  to  fiscal 
responsibility:' 

Annex  1 
Federal  ExPENorrrRE  Increases 

AcUlius  announced  reconimendatUiDs  sub- 
mitted, and  proniii€.s  mride  in  25  Presiden- 
tial mesfciit;fs  and  cummunlciuous — between 
Jauuaxy  20  and  July  26.  1961— which  cer- 
tainly or  probably  would  Increase  Federal  ex- 
penditures or  use  of  Federal  credit  in  fiscal 


year    1961,    in    subsequent    fiscal    years — or 
tx)th — are  paraphrased  and  listed  as  follows: 

DOMXSTIC-CIVU.IAN RXCUU^K    BUOCTT 

February  2  mesaage — Program  to  restore 
momentum  to  Amertcan  ecoiutmy 

1  Page  5:  Reduction  In  Interest  rates  on 
new  loans  to  local  public  bodies  for  can- 
stnictton  of  community  facilities — directed. 

2  Page  5:  Fxpanslon  of  community  fa- 
cilities loan   program — promised. 

3  Page  5:  Speedup  In  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  programs,  Including  college 
huusing-  directed. 

4  Page  5:  Acceleration  of  urban  renewal 
projects — promised  and  urged. 

5  Page  6  Temporary  program  for  exten- 
sion nl  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fit*— recommended. 

6  Page  6:  Better  services  for  unemployed 
Insurance  claimants  and  Job  applicants 
through  US.  Employment  Service — directed. 

7  Page  7:  En&ctment  of  interim  aid  to 
children  of  needy  unemployed — recom- 
mended. 

8.  Page  7 .  Permanent  aid  program  to  needy 
children  and  certain  other  groups  now  ex- 
cluded from  public  assistance  programs — 
recommended 

9  Page  7:  Immediate  enactment  of  are* 
redevelopment — distressed  area — legislation, 
urged. 

10.  Page  7.  Expansion  ot  Federal  program 
for  distributing  surplus  food  to  needy  Jam- 
llies — directed 

11  Page  8  Establishment  of  pilot  food- 
stamp  programs  in  distressed  areas — di- 
rected. 

12.  Page  8.  Recommendations  by  Secre- 
tary ot  Agriculture  to  improve  and  strength- 
en school  luncb  program — ordered. 

13.  Page  10  Speedup  In  all  procurement 
a.Md  ciinstruciion  plan.s.  Including  public 
works,  by  all  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies-directed 

14  Page  12:  Development  of  natural  re- 
toiirces— minerals,  water,  forests,  etc.,  and 
hydroelectric  and  thermal  power  resources 
generaUy — recommended. 

February   6    niesxage—V  S.    balance    of   pay- 
merits  and  outflov:  of  gold 

15  Page  6  Increase  In  foreign  commercial 
representation,  facilities,  missions,  and  cen- 
ters—  directed 

16  Page  7  Submission  of  a  new  and  ex- 
pTiided  I  rofrram  of  Export-Imptrt  Bank 
activities: — directed 

17  Page  7  Submission  of  a  plan  for  pro- 
motion of  foreign  travel  In  the  United 
St.ites  -directed 

18  Page  8-  Submission  of  a  plan  for  ex- 
p-'nslon  of  agricultural  exports — directed 

February  9  mesf'age — Health  program 

19  Page  3  XjCgislatlon  to  double  present 
$10  million  authorization  for  matchiiig 
grants  for  constructluii  of  nursing  homes — 
rec'immencled. 

20  P-A^e  4:  "Stimulatory"  grants  througli 
Ir'l.itts  to  communities,  in  Initial  amount  of 
$10  nuili'jn.  to  improve  quality  of  services 
in   nur;ing  h   mes — recommended. 

21.  Page  4.  Legislation  establishing  a  new 
Bureau  of  Community  Health  in  U.S.  Public 
HealtJi  Service— recomjnended. 

22.  Page  4:  Authorization  for  Surgeon 
General  to  malie  project  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  experimental  or  denionstratlon  hos- 
pitals   and    other    facilities — recommended 

■  Decisive  Federal  actloii"  to  stimulate  aiid 
af.oi.st  in  establiEhment  and  expansion  of 
medic.-i  and  denUil  sclioc;*.  and  to  lielp 
more  talented  and  needy  students — recom- 
mended (Items  23-26). 

23.  Pnpe  5:  Planning  grants  to  help  aca- 
demic institutions  plan  new  fiicllities  for 
medical  and  dental  schools,  and  explore  new 
w  avs  of  improviug  educational  process. 

24.  Page  5:  A  lO-yeiJ  program  of  match- 
ing grants  to  assist  in  consuucUoii,  expan- 
sion, aiid  restoration  of  medical  and  dental 


schools   ($25  million  first  year  and  $75  mil- 
lion annually  thereafter). 

25.  Page  6:  Federal  scholarslilps  for  medi- 
cal and  dental  students  (4-year  scholarships, 
averaging  $1,500  per  atudent,  for  one-fourth 
of  newly  entering  students). 

26.  Page  6:  Additional  Federal  grant  of 
$1,000  to  medical  Institution  for  each  $1,500 
student  scholarship. 

27.  Page  6:  Program  for  Federal  assistance 
to  meet  nursing  needs  and  training  require- 
ment— recommended. 

28.  Page  6:  Establishment  of  new  National 
Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Derel- 
opment — recommended. 

29  Page  6:  Increased  appropriations  for 
maternal  and  child  health,  crippled  chil- 
dren, and  chUd  welfare  programs — recom- 
mended. 

30.  Page  6:  Study  of  adequacy  of  exist- 
ing school  health  programs  by  Secretary  of 
HEW — ordered. 

81.  Page  7;  Expansion  and  increase  In 
Federal  matching  funds  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation   programs — reconuacnded. 

33.  Page  7;  Expansion  of  grants  for  con- 
struction of  medical  research  facilities — rec- 
ommended 

S3.  Page  7:  Removal  of  current  limita- 
tion on  Federal  payment  of  "indirect"  cosU 
of    mecUcjUi   research    projects — asked. 

34.  Page  7:  Increase  In  ortglnai  budget 
requests  for  medical  research — recommended. 

February    20    message — Avierican   education 

35.  Page  3;  Tbree-year  program  ot  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  public  elementary  and 
secondary  classroom  construction  and  teacli- 
ers  pay  (at  least  $15  per  student  In  aver- 
age daily  attendance — $66€  mllUon  first  year. 
$866  mlllJon  a  year  thereafter) — recom- 
mended. 

38.  Page  4:  Extension  of  college  housing 
loan  program  with  a  &-year  $250  million  a 
year  plan  (In  addition  to  1961  speed-up)  — 
recommended. 

37  Page  4:  Establishment  of  new  long- 
term.  low-Interest  loan  program  for  aca- 
demic facilities,  at  $300  million  a  year  for 
5  yeart — recommended. 

38  Page  6 :  Extension  and  expansion  of 
Defense  Education  Act — recommended,  pro- 
posals to  follow. 

39  Piige  5:  Establishment  of  5-year  pro- 
pram  of  State-administered  scholarships, 
with  Initial  authorization  of  $26,250,000  to 
supplement  but  not  supplant  present  stu- 
dent assistance  program  (funds  would  be 
allocated  In  the  first  year  for  25.000  scholar- 
ships averaging  $700  each;  there  would  be 
37,500  scholarships  in  the  second  year  and 
50.000  in  each  succeeding  year:  and  scholar- 
ships could  range  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$1  000  (—recommended. 

40  Page  5:  Paymei^.ts  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities accepting  Federal  scholarship  stu- 
driits — recommended 

February  23  vTcssagc — SaiuraJ  resources 

41.  Page  3:  Caniprehei:iEive  river  basin 
plans  and  legislatiou  permitting  reservation 
cf  known  future  reservoir  sites  by  operating 
.igcr.cies — recommended 

42.  Page  4:  Slreiigthemng  and  speeding 
up  flood  control  programs — promised. 

43.  Pa^e  4:  Small  watershed  projects — 
promoted. 

44.  Page  4:  Legislation  extending  and 
increasing  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
municipalities  for  coiistructlon  cf  water 
treatment    facilities — recommended. 

45.  Page  4 :  IjCglslation  extending  and 
increasing  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
operation  of  State  and  interstate  water  pol- 
lution control  ageiicies— proposed. 

46.  Page  5;  Strengthening  enforcement 
procedures  to  abate  poUution  situations  of 
national  significance — proposed. 

47.  Page  5:  Intensive  and  broadened  re- 
search to  determine  specific  sources  of  water 
pollution,  adverse  eSects,  etc. — proposed. 
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48.  Page  5:  Kstabllshment  of  a  special 
unit  in  the  Public  Health  Ssrvice  for  de- 
velopment of  control  measures  to  prevent 
and   limit  water  pollution — proposed. 

49.  Pa«e  5:  Bstabllslunent  of  Federal  air 
pollution  control  program — proposed. 

50.  Page  5:  "Redoubled"  efforts  to  select 
the  most  promising  approaches  to  economic 
desallnization  of  ocean  and  brackish  water — 
ordered. 

51.  Page  5:  Legislation  extending  cur- 
rent saline  water  conversion  research  pro- 
gram, with  increased  funds— recommended. 

52.  Page  6:  "Hydroelectric  sites  remain- 
ing In  this  country  will  be  utilized  and 
hydroelectric  power  will  be  incorporated  in 
all  multipiu"po6e  river  projects"  where  opti- 
mum use  of  the  water  Justifies  it — promised. 

53.  Page  6:  "Our  efforts  to  achieve  eco- 
nomically competitive  nuclear  power  in  areas 
where  fossil  fuel  costs  are  high  will  be  en- 
couraged through  basic  research  engineering 
developments,  and  construction  of  various 
prototype  and  full  scale  reactors  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  cooperation 
with  lnd;istry" — promised. 

54.  Page  6:  Development  of  plans  for 
interconnection  of  areas  served  by  Interior 
Department's  marketing  agencies  with  ade- 
quate common  carrier  transmission;  develop- 
ment of  plans  for  further  national  coopera- 
tive pooling  of  electric  power,  public  and 
private,  and  development  of  plans  to  enlarge 
such  pooling  as  now  e.Klsts — ordered. 

5B.  Page  7:  Legislation  to  accelerate  for- 
est development  on  Federal  public  lands  as 
a  measure  to  relieve  unemployment — recom- 
mended. 

56.  Page  7:  Acceleration  of  public  for- 
est access  roads — ordered. 

57.  Page  7:  Development  of  a  program 
to  help  small  independent  timber  growers 
and  processors  attain  better  forest  manage- 
ment standards,  and  more  efficient  produc- 
tion and  utilization  of  forest  crops— directed. 

58.  Page  7:  Inventory  and  evaluation  of 
public  domain  holdings  as  a  basis  for  "im- 
proved  resources    management" — directed. 

59.  Page  7:  Development  of  a  public 
lands  program  of  balanced  usage  of  grazing. 
forestry,  recreation,  wildlife,  urban  develop- 
ment, and  minerals — directed 

60.  Page  7:  Accelerated  installation  of 
soil  conservation  and  water-saving  works  and 
practices  to  reduce  erosion  and  improve 
forage  capacities  of  public  domain  and 
revegetatlon  of  range  lands  where  forage 
capacity  has  been  depleted  or  destroyed — 
directed. 

61.  Page  8:  A  national  program  for 
oceanography,  including  construction  of  ship 
and  shore  facilities  for  research  and  sur- 
vey, development  of  new  instruments  for 
charting  seas  and  gathering  data,  and  train- 
ing new  -scientific  manpower — promised. 

62.  Page  8:  Enactment  of  wildlife  pro- 
lection  legislation — recommended. 

63.  Page  8:  Enactment  of  legislation 
lei'ding  to  establishment  of  seashore  areas 
for  u.se  and  enjoyment  of  the  public — rec- 
ommended. 

64.  Page  8:  Formulation  of  comprehen- 
sive Federal  recreational  lands  program — di- 
rected. 

65.  Page  8:  Survey  to  determine  loca- 
tions for  additional  national  parks,  forests, 
and  .=ieashore  areas — directed. 

66  Page  8:  Action  to  insure  that  land 
acciuired  for  the  construction  of  federally 
financed  reservoirs  is  sufficient  to  permit 
future  development  for  recreational  pur- 
poses— directed. 

67.  Page  8:  Establishment  of  long-range 
program  for  planning  and  providing  adequate 
open  spaces  for  recreational  facilities  in  ur- 
ban areas — directed. 

68.  Page  9:  Acceleration  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  upper  Midwest  wetlands  through  sale 
of  Federal  duck  stamps — directed. 


March   9   message  -American   housing 

69.  Page  3:  No  downpayment,  40-year 
FHA  mortgages,  to  be  made  attractive  to 

private  Investors — recommended. 

70.  Page  3:  New  program  of  long-term, 
low-interest  loans  for  rental  and  coopera- 
tive housing  financed  from  the  special  a3- 
slstance  fund  of  FNMA,  to  be  processed  aad 
supervised  by  FHA — recommended 

71.  Page  4:  Removal  of  limitation  on  pub- 
lic housing,  allowing  construction  of  ap- 
proximately 100,000  additional  low  rent 
units — recommended. 

72.  Page  4:  Program  of  demonstration 
grants  for  experiments  in  housing  for  low- 
income  families — suggested. 

73.  Page  4:  Legislation  to  increase  direct 
loan  authorization  for  housing  for  elderly 
from  $50  million  to  $100  million — recom- 
mended. 

74.  Page  4:  Designation  of  50.000  low-rent 
public  housing  units  for  elderly  persons  and 
families — directed. 

75.  Page  4:  Legislation  increasing  by  $500 
per  room  the  cost  limitation  for  public  hous- 
ing for  elderly — recommended 

76.  Page  4:  Additional  siibsidy  of  up  to  $10 
per  month  for  each  housing  unit  occupied 
by  elderly  persons — recommended 

77.  Page  5:  Cooperation  with  local  officials 
for  development  of  individual  projects  with- 
in overall  urban  renewal  areas — directed 

78.  Page  5:  New  authorizations  totaling 
$2  5  billion,  over  4  years  lor  urban  renewal 
programs — recommended 

79.  Page  5:  Legislation  liberalizing  Fed- 
eral allowances  for  relocation  payment*  tjo 
displaced  businessmen  when  localities 
share — recommended . 

80.  Page  6:  Expansion  of  FHA  authority  to 
Insure  home  Improvement  loans — recom- 
mended. 

81.  Page  6:  Legislation  permitting  resale 
of  existing  housing  in  urban  renewal  areas 
at  a  realistic  price  for  rehabilitation — rec- 
ommended. 

82.  Page  6:  Legislation  for  extended  and 
expanded  program  of  Federal  aid  to  urbaxi 
and   metropolitan    planning — recommended 

83.  Page  7:  Development  of  a  long-range 
program  and  policy  for  dealing  with  opeii 
space  and  development  of  urban  land- 
directed. 

84.  Page  7:  Legislation  providing  $100  mil- 
lion to  initiate  a  program  of  20-percent 
grants  to  help  public  bodies  finance  reser- 
vation of  land  as  permanent  open  space  lii 
urban  areas,  in  the  form  of  parks  and  other 
facilities — recommended. 

85.  Page  7;  Legislation  for  urban  renewal 
loans  to  help  local  agencies  finance  acquisi- 
tion of  open  space  for  future  public  or  pri- 
vate   development — recommended. 

86.  Page  7:  Legislation  authorizing;  aii 
additional  $50  million  for  public  facilities 
loans — recommended. 

87.  Page  7;  Study  of  urban  transportation 
problems  and  the  proper  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  their  solution — ordered 

88.  Page  8:  E.xtension  of  unu.sed  balance  lii 
farm  housing  loan  authority,  due  to  expire 
June  30.  1961.  for  5  years — recommended 

89.  Page  8:  Procedures  to  assure  adequate 
credit  for  farm  and  other  housing  in  rural 
areas — ordered . 

90.  Page  8:  Legislation  permitting  farm 
home  Improvement  loans  to  be  secured  by 
either  mortgages  or  other  acceptable  form.s 
of  security — recommended. 

91.  Page  8:  Legislation  to  extend  the  vet- 
erans' housing  loan  program — both  direct 
and  guaranteed — and  increa.se  the  direct  loan 
authority  above  the  present  $150  million 
limit — recommended. 

92.  Page  9:  Appropriations  for  market 
analysis,  statistics,  and  research  into  housing 
and  urban  problems — requested. 

93.  Page  9:  Enactment  of  special  FHA  In- 
surance authorization  to  help  finance  tests 
and    demo:i?rratlons    of    new   approaches    tO 


home      design      and      construction — recom- 
mended 

94.  Page  9:  Cabinet  rank  Department  of 
Housing    and    tJrban    Affairs — recommended. 

March  16  message — American  agriculture 

95.  Page  4:  Agriculture  producer  Income 
support  HI  the  form  of  authorization  for 
compensator}-  payments,  commodity  loans. 
commodity  purchases,  diversion  programs, 
incentive  payments,  and  export  payments — 
recommended 

96.  Page  5  Esiablishment  of  paid  national 
farmer  advisory  committees  for  each  com- 
modity—recommended. 

97  Page  5:  Increase  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  surpltis  f<xxl  distribution  to 
needy — directed 

98  Page  5:  Pilot  food  stamp  programs  In 
eight  areas — directed. 

99  Page  6:  Expansion  of  school  lunch  pro- 
gram— recommended . 

100.  Page  6;  Extension  and  improvement 
of  special  school  milk  program — recom- 
mended 

101  Page  6  Authorization  of  additional 
$2  billion  for  calendar  year  1961  under  title 
I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480 1 ,  per- 
mitting sale  for  local  currencies  of  U.S  sur- 
plus agricultural  pr.xlucts — requested. 

102.  Page  6  Extension  and  expansion 
of  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954  for  5  years— requested 

103  Page  6  Expansion  of  agricultural 
research  Into  marketing,  nutrition,  and 
utilization — recommended,  and  surveys 
started 

104  Page  8:  Liberalization  and  exten- 
sion of  Farm  Home  Administration  lending 
operations    for    operating    capital — directed 

105  Page  8  Modification  of  farm  credit 
regulations  to  permit  borrowing  up  to 
95  percent  (instead  of  80  percent)  of  the 
cost  of  materials  for  building  farm  storage 
facilities   and   equipment — directed. 

106  Page  8:  Action  guaranteeing  that 
farmers  will  be  able  to  earn  2  full  years' 
storage  payments  for  continuing  to  store 
1960  crop  wheat,  corn,  and  grain  sorghum 
and  at  least  1  year's  storage  payment*  for 
continuing  to  store  other  1960  crops — 
directed 

i4prii    li    message — Regulatory   agencies 

107.  Page  4:  Programs  "In  the  field  of 
aviation  to  frame  the  goals  we  should  set 
for  ourselves"— Initiated 

108  Page  4;  Efforts  to  work  out  posi- 
tions that  the  administration  as  a  whole 
should  take  toward  the  many  remedial 
measures  that  have  been,  and  are  being, 
suggested  with  respect  to  the  •ills"  of  sur- 
face   transportation — announced. 

109  Page  9:  Organization  of  an  admin- 
istrative conference  to  consider  questions 
of  administrative  procedure  In  Federal 
regulatory     agencies  — ordered. 

110  Page  10:  Revision  of  standards 
and  pay  of  regulatory  agency  examiners- 
recommended 

April    20    message — Federal    tax    system 

111  Page  13:  Full  cooperation  of  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  agencies,  including 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  with  the  Attorney 
General  in  a  drive  against  organized  crime  — 
ordered 

112  Page  14  Additional  funds  and  per- 
sonnel for  Internal  Revenue  Service — re- 
quested. 

April  27  message — Ethical  conduct  in 
Gorcrnmrnt 

113  Page  9  Designation  of  an  officer  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  charged 
with  responsibility  for  coordination  of  ethics 
administration,  prepare  general  regulations, 
develop  methods  of  Informing  personnel 
about  ethical  standards,  conduct  studies, 
etc — promised. 
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April  27  mes^agc—Reorqanxzatxon  Plan  No  1. 
Srcxtrtties  and  Exchange  Corr\mission 
114.  Page  1  •  Provisions  for  final  settlement 
of  adjudicatory  and  regulatory  mattCTB  be- 
fore S£C  by  individual  Coizimls&iuner&,  hear- 
ing  examiners,  etc       proposed 

.Ap'-.l  27  mc'iagr     Rrorgan\zat\on  Plan  So.  2. 
Frdrral  Crrmmvnications  Commission 

115  Page  1  Provisions  for  final  settlement 
of  adjudicatory  and  re^iilatory  matters,  be- 
fore FCC.  by  individual  members  of  Cuni- 
mlsslon,    hearing    examiners    and    other    en> 

ployees— propC)8ed 

May   3   rnessage—  Rcorgantzation   Plan   S'o    3. 
Cuil   Aeronautics   Board 

116  Pape  1  Provisions  for  final  settlement 
ul  adjudicatory  <iud  reguUiory  matters,  be- 
lore  the  CAB.  by  Individual  nrxmbers.  hear- 
ing examiners  a:id  other  employee*  pro- 
p<>sed. 

May  9  mrs^'age  -  Rrcrgani^ation  Plan  No    4. 
Federal  Trade  Comm.isston 

117  Page  1 .   Provisions  for  final  settlement 

of  adjvidicstory  and  regulatory  matters.  t>e- 
fore  FTC.  by  individual  CommUsloners.  hear- 
ing examiners,  and  other  employees— pro- 
posed. 

May  24  message-    Reo'ganizattcn  Plan  No    5. 
Natu>n4ii  Labor  Relatione   Board 

118.  Page  1:  Provisions  for  final  settle- 
n'.ent  of  adjudicatory  and  regulatory  matters, 
before  NLRB.  by  iiKliMdual  Board  memt>er&. 
hearing  examiner*  snd  other  employees — 
proposed 

May  25  address —  Urgent  national  needs 

119  Page  3  A  new  niaufKjwer  develop- 
ment and  training  program  to  train  or  re- 
tram  several  hundred  thousand  workers  in 
new  occupational  skills  over  a  4-Tear  p>er»od, 
with  subsistence  and  relocation  allowances  — 
recommended. 

120  Page  4  Increase  lending  capacity  of 
Small  Business  Administration — recom- 
mended. 

121.  Pa^^  4:  Further  Federal  action  to 
"help  reduce  the  cost  of  the  home-buyers 
niort^age  — recommended. 

122.  Pa^e  9.  Insuiution  of  whatever  new 
organization,  policies,  and  controls  that  are 
liecessaxy  to  insvire  niaximum  coordination 
and  use  all  poMticnl,  ecoivimic  and  psycho- 
lopcal  resources  in  the  attainment  of  our 
objectives  '—promised 

r23.  Pac*  9  Nationwide,  long-range,  ci- 
vilian defense  program  identifying  preseiit 
fallout  shelter  capacity,  providing  for  addi- 
tional shelters  and  providiiig  for  warnirig 
training,  radiological  monitoring,  and  stock- 
piling of  food  and  medicines  -recommended 

124  Page  11  Action  calculated  to  land 
man  on  the  moon,  and  return  him  to  earth 
by  1970 — recommended. 

125.  Page  12:  Additional  $23  million  ito- 
getlier  with  $7  million  already  available)  to 
accelerate  development  of  Rover  rcKket  and 
exploration  of  space  to  exid  of  .solar  system  - 
recommended 

126  Page  12  .Additional  »50  million  to 
accelerate  use  of  .-space  satellites  for  world- 
wide comm  u  nlcatlons —  recommended 

127  Page  12  Additional  funds  for  de- 
velopment of  a  satellite  system  for  world- 
wide   weather    observation      recommeiided. 

June   12    message     Reorgant.ation    Plan   No 
6.  Federal  Home  Loan   Bank   Board 
\2B    Page  1      To  allow   Board  tti     deal  more 
efTectively   with   regulatory    and   policy   mat- 
ters  -  proposed 

June    12    message      Rrorgontzation    Plan   No 
7,   maritime  /unctions 
129    Page    1      Creation    of    separate    Mari- 
time   Commission    charged    with    regulatory 


functions  with  respect  to  merchant  marine. 
and  trarwfer  of  subsidy  and  promoUonal 
functions  to  Secretary  of  Commerce — pro- 
posed 

DOkCESTIC-CIVrLIAM — TaCST-rVlTD 

F''^tutr-j/     2     tTLe.vsA^e — Program     to     restore 
momcniurn  to  Amertcan  ecouomy 

1  Page  6:  Permanent  system  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  -recommended. 

2  Page  8  Incre;ia*  In  minimum  montniy 
.>-ticial  secuniy  benefit*  l^)r  retired  workers 
'.r.:m\  $33  to  $43.  with  incre;ised  benefits  for 
more  than  2  2  miilion  people  in  the  f.rsi  32 
months —  recommended . 

3  P..pe  8  P.>>me:it  of  actuanly  redviced 
siK.'ial  security  benefits  to  men  tyeginiiing  age 
62     recfimmended 

4  Page  9  LiberaliiaUon  ol  the  insured 
st.iiuf  reqiiirenient  to  provide  social  secu- 
rity benehifi  lor  170  000  addiii<.n«l  people — 
reccnimeiided. 

5.  Page  9:  Increased  aged  widows  s<ociMl 
security  benefit  from  75  to  85  percent  of 
husbands  benefit,  raising  benefits  for 
1.650.000  wido*t — recommended 

6  Page  9:  Expanded  disability  Insur- 
ance protection  under  social  security  to 
make  It  payable  after  totiil  disability  for  6 
months  -  recommended 

7  Page  9;  Advance  in  date  for  payment 
by  Veterans'  Administration  of  $258  million 
in  dividends  on  national  service  and  US. 
Government  life  insurance  policies — di- 
rected 

8  Page  9:  Payment  of  additional  divi- 
dends on  national  service  and  US  Govern- 
ment life  insurance  pcJicles,  if  they  can  be 
justified  within  t  und  insurance  practices- 
promised 

9  Page  10:  Accelerated  allocation  of 
$724  million  bal.nnce  In  Federal-ald-hlghway 
trust  fund     directed 

February  9   me'^age— Health   prog'^am 
Eiiactment.    with    tax    increase,    of    health 
iiwurance  program  under  social  sectirity  for 
perbons    65    years    of    age    and   over — reconi- 
meaded  i items  10-13). 

10.  Page  2  Inpatient  hospital  service 
up  to  90  days  In  a  single  spell  of  illness,  for 
all  in  excess  of  $10  a  day  for  9  days  fwith 
minimum  of  $20 1  and  full  costs  for  the  re- 
maining 81   days. 

11.  Page  3:  Skilled  nursing  home  serv- 
ices up  to  18u  days  alter  discharge  from 
hospital. 

12.  Page  3  Hospital  outpatient  clinic 
diagnostic  services  for  ail  C'>sts  ;n  excess  of 
$20 

13  Page  3  Community  visitiiig  nurse 
semce«.  and  related  home  health  services 
■for  a  limited  period  of  time  " 

Frb-'vary    2S    me^^cgr     Fcdc-al    pay-a<:-you- 
ffo    highway   progr'a^'n 

14  Page  7  Increases  in  the  $925  mil- 
lion annual  authorization  for  ABC  system 
at  the  rate  of  $25  million  every  2  years,  be- 
ginning in  1964.  until  the  $1  billion  level  is 
reached  —  recon^.mended. 

15  Page  7;  Legislauon  to  provide  for 
a&si&tance  in  finding  housing  for  persons 
displaced  by  future  Federal-aid-highway 
project*     urged 

16  Page  8  Exleu.slon  of  billboard  con- 
trol section  of  Highway  Act  for  4  years  with 
incentive  bonus  doubled  from  one-half  of 
1  percent  to  1  percent — recommended. 
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Umguage  is  sufficiently  broad  to  include 
expciiditiu-es  under  military  foreign,  and  do- 
mestic-cl\  Uian  categories. 


Jnvua'y    ?>0   address — State   or    the    Union 

1  Page  8  Full  appropriation  of  $500  mil- 
lion pledged  by  Act  of  Etopota  for  use  as  firr  t 
step  in  development  progi-an^.  for  Americas- 
recommended 

*farf/i     1    7nei.<age—Estahlistfnent-   oj    Peace 
Corps 

2  Page  1  Peace  Corps,  on  temporary  pilot 
basis,  established   by  Executive  order. 


Mc'ch     14    communication — Chilean    recon- 
st^-urtion  and  retu^hilttmtiom 

3  Page  1 ;  Appropriation  of  tlOO  million 
for  Chilean  reconstruction  and  rehabilita- 
tion —  requested 

March   22   meitsaffe — Foreign  aid 

4  Page  5  Consolidation  into  a  new  single 
administration  the  Waslungtoti  and  field 
activities  of  the  ICA  ( including  point  4 1 . 
Development       Lx)an      Fund,      food-for-peace 

program  (Public  Law  480  (  in  its  relations 
with  other  countries,  local  currency  lending 
activities  of  Expon-Imf)ort  Bank.  Peace 
Corps,  donation  of  nonagrieultural  surpluses 
rroni  otiier  st'xrkpiles  and  related  straff  and 
services  provided  by  the  Department  of 
S  ta  t  e  —  proposed 

5.  Page  8:  Long-term  foreign  development 
loans  (financed  by  creation  of  U.S  debt' 
with  ICTW  or  no  interest,  for  periods  of  up  to 
50  years — recommended. 

6  Page  8:  Continuation  of  appropriations 
for  foreign  aid  grant  programs — recom- 
mended 

May    25   addrt.^ — Urgent    national    needs 

7  Page  6  Increased  funds  for  UJS.  Infor- 
mation Agency — requested 

8  Page  7  Increased  emphasis  on  NATO 
conventional  strength — endorsed. 

9  Page  il:  Establishment  of  strength- 
ened and  enlarged  disarmament  administra- 
tion— proposed 

MU-rrAaY-   recvlae  BUDcrr 
Jav.uary  30  address — State  of  the  Union 

I  Page  7  Prompt  action  to  Increase  air- 
lift capacity — directed. 

2.  Page  7  Prompt  action  to  step  tip 
Polaris  submarine  program,  using  unobli- 
gated funds  for  earlier  contracting — directed 

3  Page  7  Prompt  action  to  accelerate 
entire  missile  program — directed. 

.\fG'i  ';    28  message — Natiorial  defen'^e  budget 
recommendations 

4  Page  5 :  Continued  acceleration  and 
expanslrn  of  Poians  submarine  and  Polaris 
missile  programs— recommended. 

5.  Page  6  Expansion  and  acceleration 
of  Minuteman  aiid  Skybolt  missile  pro- 
grams— recorruneiided 

6  Page  7.  Provisions  for  expansion  in 
"bomber  deterrent"  protection — recommend- 
ed 

7  Page  7  .Additional  authorization  for 
improving  c:intinental  defense  and  warning 
systems — recommended. 

8  Page  8:  Additional  obligational  au- 
thority lor  impro\ing  command  and  control 
of     our   strategic  deterrent" — recommended 

9  Page  8  Addiuonal  support  for  a 
number  of  other  space  and  research  pirogram^ 
related  to  strategic  and  continental  air  de- 
fense forces" — recommended. 

10  Page  9  Spending  authority  for 
speedup  in  limited  warfare  research  pro- 
prams  and  for  initiation  of  new  programs- 
reconi  mended. 

II  Page  9  Additional  appropriations 
for  "increased  flexibility  of  conTentional 
f<.rces' — recommended 

12  Page  9:  Additional  appropriations 
lor  increased  nonnuclear  capacities  of 
fight.er  aircraft    -recommended. 

13.  Page  10:  Increased  military  person- 
nel, training,  and  readiness  for  conventional 
forces      recommended 

Mai  25  address — Urgent  national  need& 

14.  Page  8:  Complete  reorganization  and 
modernization  of  the  Army's  divisional 
structure  to  increase  nonnuclear  firepower, 
improve  tactical  mobility  in  any  environ- 
ment, insure  fleiibility,  facilitate  coordina- 
tioii  with  major  allies,  and  provide  m(xlern 
mechanized  divisions  in  Europe  and  new  air- 
borne brigades  in  both  Pacific  and  Europ>e — 
ordered. 
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15.  Page   8:    Additional    appropriation 
$100  minion  to  reequip  Army — requested. 

16.  Page  8:  Rapid  expansion  In  the 
orientation  of  existing  forces  for  conduct  of 
nonnuclear  war,  paramilitary  operations, 
and  subllmlted  or  unconventional  wars — 
directed. 

17.  Page  8:  Increase  and  reorientation 
in  special  forces  and  unconventional  warfare 
units — announced. 


18.  Page  8:  New  emphasis,  throughout 
military  services,  on  special  skills  and  lan- 
guages required  in  social,  economic,  psycho- 
logical, governmental,  and  other  efforts  that 
are  short  of  open  conflict  to  counter  Com- 
munist-sponsored  outbreaks — proposed 

19  Page  8;  Development  of  plans  by 
Army  to  make  possible  rapid  deployment  of 
a  major  portion  of  its  highly  trained  Re- 
serve forces — announced. 
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20.  Page  9:  Additional  $60  million  in 
funds  to  increase  the  strength  of  Marine 
Corps — requested 

J}tlt/    26    communication — Amendmentfi     to 
the  budget  for  military  functions 

21.  Page  1:  Additional  appropriations 
totaling  $3,454,600,000  for  military  functions 
of  the  Department  ui  Defense— requested. 
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Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYFID  of  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
upon  his  very  splendid  analysis  of  our 
financial  position  as  a  nation.  As  usual, 
he  is  again  the  one  to  remind  us  of  our 
responsibilities  in  this  connection.  I 
wish  that  every  Senator  were  in  his 
seat  to  hear  and  study  the  material  that 
has  been  given  to  the  Senate  today  by 
the  able  chairman  of  our  Committee 
on  Finance.  He  has  pointed  up  a  situa- 
tion which  is  dangerous.  It  is  getting 
more  serious  all  the  time.  The  un- 
happy fact  is  that,  rather  than  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  nature  of  the  problem 
and  of  the  seriousness  of  the  difflculty 
that  we  face,  there  seems  to  be  a  sense 
of  indiflference  toward  it  and  an  as- 
sumption that  we  are  a  nation  with 
unlimited  resources,  that  our  credit  can- 
not be  strained,  and  that  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  amoimt  of  spending  that  we 
can  afford  if  it  seems  to  be  politically 
desirable. 

The  Senator's  speech  should  be  a  re- 
minder to  all  of  us.  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  that  there  are  limits  which 
we  must  recognize.  One  of  them  is  im- 
posed by  the  national  credit  which  is 
controlled  by  the  budget.  The  Senator's 
forecast  of  an  $8  billion  to  a  SIO  billion 
deficit  in  the  current  fiscal  year  is  rea- 
sonable. I  join  him  in  his  prediction 
that  it  will  exceed  $8  billion. 

Next  week  I  shall  attend  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  International  Fund  and 
World  Bank.  At  this  point  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  be  absent 
next  week  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BUSH.  I  shall  attend  the  Con- 
ference as  a  representative  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  The  principal 
reason  for  my  going  is  to  try  to  study 
the  problems  which  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  dealing  with  in  his  magnifi- 
cent address,  to  find  out  what  the  other 
countries,  which  are  so  heavily  depend- 
ent on  us  for  their  freedom  and  secu- 
rity think  about  the  fiscal  policies  of  the 
United  States  today. 

Among  those  who  will  attend  the  Con- 
ference will  be  the  heads  of  the  central 
banks  of  68  countries  and  the  heads  of 
finance  ministries  of  various  countrie.s, 
and  members  of  the  financial  commu- 
nities and  private  banks,  as  well  as  rep- 
resentatives of  other  financial  institu- 
tions of  a  great  many  nations.  The  U.S. 
delegation  will  be  headed  by  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  and  will 
include  William  McC.  Martin,  Jr  .  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  Under  Sec- 
retai-y  of  State  Ball. 

Some  of  these  representatives  of  other 
countries  have  expressed  privately  to  me 
on  their  visits  to  the  United  States  this 
year  their  growing  concern  regarding 
the  fiscal  policies  of  this  Government. 
I  am  anxious  to  learn  at  first  hand  and 
in  private  conversations — where  these 
views  are  more  likely  to  come  out — how 
they  are  feeling  today  about  u.s  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  last  8  months  of  this  Govern- 
ment's operations. 

Therefore.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
giving  me  an  opportunity  to  make  the.se 
remarks.  I  asain  compliment  him  very 
highly  upon  his  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion. I  join  him  in  the  warning  that 
it  is  time  for  us  to  wake  up  and  to  be 
realistic  about  what  we  can  afford  to  do 
and  what  we  cannot  afford  to  do. 


Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  Senator  for  his  comments. 
I  am  glad  the  Senator  is  going  to  the 
International  Monetary  Conference.  He 
is  one  of  the  best  informed  students  of 
fiscal  policies  in  the  Senate.  I  hope 
when  he  returns  he  will  make  a  rer>ort 
to  the  Senate  on  the  conditions  that  he 
finds  abroad 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  I 
cannot  say  thai  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
be  in  session  when  I  return  If  it  is,  I 
expect  to  have  .something  to  .say  on  the 
subject. 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Tlie  Senator  referred  to 
the  gross  national  product  Very  fre- 
quently I  .see  statements  by  what  I  call 
theoretical  economists  referring  to  our 
gro.ss  national  product.  I  wonder  if  I 
am  correct  in  assuming  that  the  gross 
national  product  is  the  total  value  of  all 
of  our  product  plus  the  total  value  of  all 
compensation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  gen- 
erally IS  correct 

Mr.  ERVIN  If  that  is  true.  I  should 
like  to  illustrate  the  imreliability  of 
references  to  the  gross  national  product 
by  a  hypothetical  illustration.  We  will 
say  that  A  has  a  business  which  has  a 
gross  product  valued  at  $30,000  a  year.  A 
pays  B  $20,000  a  year  to  operate  the 
bu.siness.  That  $20,000  is  paid  out  of  the 
$30,000  B  furnishes  the  brains  for  the 
work.  However.  B  employs  C  to  do  the 
actual  work  in  producing  the  product. 
and  pays  C  $10,000  for  his  services. 

We  then  add  up  all  of  these  figures, 
and  we  see  that  there  is  a  total  of 
$60,000.  That  amount  is  a  part  of  what 
we  call  the  gross  national  product     We 
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see.  however,  that  everything  involved 
could  not  possibly  exceed  $30,000,  which 
was  the  product  that  was  sold.  There- 
fore, it  is  very  deceiving  to  talk  about  the 
gro.ss   national    product,    is    it   not? 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
is  entirely  correct;  gross  national  prod- 
uct figures  can  be  deceptive,  indeed. 

Mr  ERVIN.  What  we  are  doing  i.v 
adding  the  money  time  and  time  again. 
Every  time  the  money  changes  hands 
from  one  person  to  another,  we  have 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  money,  but 
we  count  the  same  money  time  and  time 
again. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  I  thank  the 
Senator.  We  have  been  depending  en- 
tirely too  much  on  possible  increase  in 
the  gross  national  product  as  a  basis  for 
increasing  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment 

Mr  KEFAUVER  Mr  President  I 
suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  KEFAUVER  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out  objection,   it   is  so   ordered 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  UFE 
INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.«;ent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  7482.  Calendar  No. 
823 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate 

The  Legislative  Clerk  A  bill  <H.R. 
7482'  to  amend  the  Life  In.surance  Act 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  approved 
June  19.  1934.  as  amended 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia'' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 

Mr  ROBERTSON  Mr  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  coi^sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  I  received  from 
Chan-man  William  L  Cary  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission, 
dated  September  7.  1961 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORn, 
as  follows; 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
Washington.  D  C    September  7.  1961 
The  Honorable  A   Willis  Robertson. 
V  S  Senate. 
Washington      DC 

Dear  Senator  Robektson  ;  I  am  writing 
this  letter  to  express  the  opposition  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to  H.R 
7482  and  our  belief  that  no  action  on  the 
bin  should  be  taken  during  this  session  of 
Congress. 

HR  7482.  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Life  Insurance  Act  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Uimbia,  would  allow  life  Insurance  com- 
panies sponsoring  investment  companies 
which  issue  variable  annuity  contract*  to  es- 
t.iblish  special  voting  and  management  pro- 
cedures with  respect  to  the  owners  of  the.se 
contracts. 


The  Commission's  opposition  to  H.R.  7482 
restc  primarily  on  three  grounds; 

1  The  bill  Is  suggested  as  a  vehicle  for 
action  under  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  which  the  Commission  considers  gen- 
erally unsuitable 

2  The  Commission  is  concerned  that,  in 
a  bill  tailored  to  meet  a  particular  local  prob- 
lem. Congress  might,  without  full  considera- 
tion and  the  participation  of  all  interested 
parties,  establish  what  could  be  regarded  as 
a  national  pattern  for  resolving  an  impor- 
tant  problem  under  the   1940  act 

3  Even  if  this  bill  were  enacted,  no  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Insurance  compar.y  could 
sell  variable  annuities  without  first  obtain- 
ing exemptions  from  the  Commission  There 
can  of  course,  be  no  ussurar.ce  as  to  how 
the  Commission  would  deal  with  applications 
lor  the  necessary  exenipiions,  but  it  can  be 
readily  anticipated  that  applicants  will  urge 
tlie  enactment  of  HR  7482  as  evidence  of 
congressional  Intent  which  should  influence 
the  Commlsclon  to  rule  in  their  favor 

H  R  7482  does  not  give  adeq\iate  recogni- 
tior.  to  the  basic  principle  of  investor  con- 
trol which  Is  a  vital  part  of  the  1940  act  and 
which  is  manifested  by  the  rights  granted 
to  shareholders  of  a  nianagement  Investment 
company  to  control  fundamental  aspects  of 
the  company's  operations  such  as  the  elec- 
tion of  all  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
This  principle  of  investor  control  would  be 
seriously  diluted  by  H  R  7482  Any  such 
dilution  raises  difficult  questions  of  meeting 
the  standards  of  the  1940  act.  which  limits 
exemptions  to  those  "necessary  or  appropriate 
in  the  public  interest  and  consistent  with  the 
protection  of  Investors  and  the  purposes 
fairly  intended  by  the  policy  aiid  provisions 
ul   this  title" 

TTie  fact  that  the  i.ssuance  of  variable  an- 
r.uities  has  been  sponsored  by  life  insurance 
companies  should  not  obscure  the  basic  simi- 
l.'.rlty  between  a  variable  annuitant  and  any 
shareholder  of  a  management  Investment 
company  A  variable  annuitant  receives 
more  or  less  depending  upon  the  efficiency  of 
the  management  and  its  skill  in  selecting 
and  managing  portfolio  securities.  In  this 
vital  respect  he  is  m  the  same  position  as  any 
stockholder  of  a  management  investment 
company  and  should  have  the  fxjwer  to  con- 
trol his  company,  as  contemplated  by  the 
1940  act  He  who  takes  the  risk  of  losses 
and  stands  to  gain  from  profits  should  con- 
trol the  company  Tills  Is  no  peculiar,  tech- 
nical concept  brought  into  existence  by  the 
1940  act:  it  is  a  traditional  concept  of  a 
corporate  organization 

Finally.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
passage  of  H  R  7482.  even  though  applicable 
only  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  may  create 
an  impression  of  congressional  sanction  to 
applications  for  exemptions  from  basic  re- 
quirements of  the  1940  act  Such  an  inter- 
pretation might  result  in  actions  and  reliance 
by  State  legislatures  and  iiisurance  com- 
panies, a  consequence  which  I  believe  will  be 
most  regrettable  and  would  in  fact  seriously 
prejtidice  general  resolution  of  the  problems 
involved.  1  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that, 
If  H  R  7482  is  enacted,  the  Commission  will 
not  regard  it  as  reflecting  either  express  or 
implied  congressional  saiictlon  to  any  exemp- 
Tlve  solution  to  the  variable  annuity  prob- 
lem. 

For  the  above  outlined  reasons,  the  Com- 
mission strongly  recommends  postponement 
of  any  action  on  H.R.  7482 

We  recocnize  that  it  is  appropriate  to  in- 
quire as  to  when  the  Commission  can  an- 
nounce its  position  on  the  status  of  the  local 
company  which,  we  understand,  is  the  chief 
prop<inent  of  the  bill — I.e.,  'Variable  Annuity 
Life  Insurance  Co  We  expect  to  be  able 
to  resolve  problems  relating  to  this  com- 
pany by  the  time  Congress  reconvenes. 
However,  resolution  of  the  problems  involv- 


ing   the   entire    industry — by   legislation    or 
otherwise — will    require    longer    study. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  L    Cart, 

C^oirma  Tj 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
the  Chairman  of  the  SEC  is  concerned 
about  the  po.ssible  effects  of  the  bill  on 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940 
and  the  potential  impact  of  the  bill  as 
creating  a  nationwide  pattern  of  treat- 
ment for  in.^urance  companies  engaged 
in  variable  annuity  activities.  May  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Man,-land.  who 
submitted  the  report  on  behalf  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  if  the 
bill  is  intended  by  the  committee  to  have 
any  effect  in  these  areas'' 

Mr  BEALL  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
."nO  understand  the  bill.  It  is  confined 
to  an  amendmen'i  cf  the  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
applies  only  to  life  insurance  companies 
oreanized  under  the  laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict. While  It  peirrats  District  life  in- 
surance companies  to  confer  certain 
rights  upon  variable  contract  owners. 
it  is  not  intended  to  relax  any  require- 
ments of  compliance  with  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  or  to  infiuence  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commissions 
interpretation  of  that  act.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  is  neither 
empowered,  nor  would  it  presume,  to 
recommend  any  amendment  to  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  or  modification 
of  the  functions  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchanpe  Commission.  Committee  con- 
sideration of  these  matters  is  appro- 
priate only  for  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  And.  of  course,  we 
would  not  presume  to  intrude  upon  mat- 
ters solely  within  the  province  of  the 
several  Stale  legislatures  by  suggesting 
that  they  treat  their  domestic  insurance 
companies  m  any  way  other  than  they 
see  fit 

Mr  ROBERTSON.  Perhaps  some 
confusion  could  arise  from  the  state- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee's report  to  the  effect  that  the  bill 
might  reconcile  insurance  regulatory 
and  investment  cc^mpany  concepts. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Although  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  believed  that  the 
bill  mipht  provide  a  method  for  reconcil- 
ing certain  insurance  regulatory  and  In- 
vestment Coirpany  Act  concepts,  it  was 
aware  that  ;t  was  modifying  only  the  in- 
surance reptilatory  area  as  applied  to 
D.stiict  life  insurance  companies.  The 
committee  clearly  recognizes  that  mier- 
pretations  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  rest  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
chance  Commi-ssion  and  the  courts  and 
that  recommended  amendments  of  that 
act  are  not  withm  its  jurisdiction. 

Mr  ROBERTSON  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland.  I  am  in  complete 
accord  with  his  views.  I  favor  this  bill 
only  on  the  understanding  that  it  is 
not  intended  to  have  any  effect  uixm  the 
Investment  Company  Act  and  that  it 
would  still  be  necessary  for  an  insurance 
company  actmp  under  this  statute  to 
obtain  from  the  SEC  an  exemption  under 
the  Investment  Company  Act. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia i.';  entirely  correcj:. 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  bill  be  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  7482)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OP  COL- 
UMBIA UNEMPLOYMENT  COM- 
PENSATION ACT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for  a 
special  request? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield,  provided  I 
do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senate  has  ready 
for  consideration  an  important  District 
of  Columbia  bill.  While  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Beall]  is  in  the  Chamber,  I  hope 
the  Senate  may  consider  the  District  of 
Columbia  unemployment  compensation 
bill.  I  understand  that  if  it  can  be 
passed  by  the  Senate  this  afternoon,  the 
probabilities  are  exceedingly  good  that 
the  House  will  go  to  conference  with  us. 
The  bill  can  be  passed  within  2  or  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  pro- 
vided I  do  not  lose  the  floor,  and  that 
the  proceedings  in  connection  with  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  are  printed  else- 
where in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  permission  of  the  majority 
leader  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  pending  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside,  in  order  that  the  Senate  may  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  2194? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  tem- 
porarily lay  aside  the  pending  business, 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  262,  S.  2194. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGisLAxrvE  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2194)  to  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1935,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  section  1(b)(5)(a)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  (49  Stat.  946),  as  amended  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  46  301),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"NONPROFIT   ORGANIZATIONS 

"(G)(1)  service  performed  by  a  duly 
ordained,  commissioned,  or  licensed  minister 
of  a  church  In  the  exercise  of  his  ministry 
or  by  a  member  of  a  religious  order  In  the 
exercise  of  duties  required  by  such  order; 
(2)  service  performed  In  a  sheltered  work- 
shop owned  or  operated  by  an  organization 


described  in  section  501(c)(3)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  which  is  exempt  from 
Income  tax  under  section  501(a)  of  such 
Code  other  than  service  performed  by  In- 
structors, foremen,  or  other  regular  staff  of 
the  workshop.  As  used  in  this  subparagraph 
the  term  'sheltered  workshop'  means  a 
facility  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  (1) 
carrying  out  a  program  of  rehabilitation  for 
Individuals  whose  earning  capacity  Is  im- 
paired by  age  or  physical  or  mental  deficiency 
or  injury,  or  (11)  of  providing  remunerative 
work  for  Individuals  who  because  of  their 
Impaired  physical  or  mental  capacity  cannot 
be  readily  absorbed  In  the  comi>etltlve  labor 
market; ". 

Sec.  2.  Section  1  of  said  Act  approved 
August  28,  19r5,  as  amended  (sec.  46-301, 
D.C.  Code,  1951  ed).  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"v.  "Instu-ed  work'  means  employment  for 
employers." 

Sec.  3.  Section  3(c)(8)  of  said  Act  ap- 
proved August  28,  1935,  as  amended  (sec. 
4<'-303(c)  (8),  D.C.  Code.  1951  ed  ) .  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following : 

"Iv.  Any  employer,  at  any  time,  may  vol- 
untarily pay  Into  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation fund  an  amount  In  excess  of  the 
contributions  required  to  be  paid  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  and  such  amount 
shall  be  forthwith  credited  to  his  reserve 
account.  His  rate  of  contribution  shall  be 
computed,  or  recomputed,  as  the  case  may 
be,  with  such  amount  Included  in  the  calcu- 
lation. To  affect  such  employer's  rate  of 
contribution  for  any  year,  such  amount  shall 
be  paid  not  later  than  thirty  days  following 
the  mailing  of  notice  of  his  rate  of  contri- 
bution for  such  year  and  not  later  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  com- 
mencement of  such  year:  Provided,  That 
such  amount,  when  paid  as  aforesaid,  shall 
not  be  refunded  or  used  as  a  credit  in  the 
payment  of  contributions  In  whole  or  in 
part." 

Sec.  4.  Subsections  (b).  (c).  and  (d)  of 
section  7  of  said  Act  approved  August  28, 
1935,  as  amended  (sec.  46-307  (b).  (c).  and 
(d),  DC.  Code,  1951  ed).  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  An  Individual's  'weekly  benefit 
amount'  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  one 
twenty-third  (computed  to  the  next  higher 
multiple  of  $1)  of  his  total  wages  for  In- 
sured work  paid  during  that  quarter  of  hla 
base  period  in  which  such  total  wages  were 
highest,  with  such  other  following  limita- 
tions. If  an  Individual's  weekly  benefit 
amount  Is  less  than  $8,  It  shall  be  $8  The 
Director  shall  determine  annually  a  maxi- 
mum weekly  benefit  amount  by  computing 
50  per  centiim  of  the  average  weekly  wage 
paid  to  employees  In  Insured  work,  and  shall 
on  or  before  January  1  of  the  calendar  year 
In  which  It  shall  be  effective  announce  by 
publication  in  at  least  one  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  In  the  District,  the  max- 
imum weekly  benefit  amount  so  determined. 
Such  computation  shall  be  made  by  de- 
termining gross  wages  reported  as  paid  for 
Insured  work  by  employers  in  each  twelve- 
month period  ending  June  30,  and  dividing 
said  gross  wages  by  a  figure  resulting  from 
fifty-two  times  the  average  of  mldmonth 
emplo3rment  reported  by  employers  for  the 
same  period.  For  the  period  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  to  December  31,  1961, 
the  maximum  weekly  benefit  amount  shall 
be  determined  and  announced  by  the  Di- 
rector In  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
formula  on  the  basis  of  wages  and  employ- 
ment in  the  twelve-month  period  ending 
June  30,  1960.  The  maximum  weekly  ben- 
efit amount  so  determined  and  announced 
for  a  calendar  year  shall  apply  only  to  thos« 
claims  filed  In  that  year  qualifying  for  max- 
imum payment  under  the  foregoing  formula: 
Provided,  That  all  claims  qualifying  for 
payment  at  the  maximum  weekly  benefit 
amount    shall    be    paid    at    the    maximua 


weekly  benefit  amount  In  effect  when  the 
benefit  year  to  which  the  claim  relates  was 
first  established,  notwithstanding  a  change 
in  said  amount  for  a  subsequent  calendar 
year:  Provided  further,  That  If  the  maximum 
weekly  benefit  amount  Is  not  a  multiple  of 
$1.  then  said  maximum  weekly  benefit 
amount  shall  be  computed  to  the  next 
higher  multiple  of  $1. 

"(c)  To  qualify  for  benefits  an  Individual 
must  have  ( 1 )  been  paid  wages  for  employ- 
ment of  not  less  than  1130  In  one  quarter  in 
his  base  period,  (2)  been  paid  wa^^es  for  em- 
ployment of  not  less  than  $276  in  not  less 
than  two  quarters  In  such  period,  and  (3)  re- 
ceived during  such  period  wages  the  total 
amount  of  which  is  equal  to  at  least  one  and 
one-half  times  the  amount  of  his  wages  for 
the  quarter  In  such  period  In  which  his 
wages  were  the  highest  Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  clause  (3),  any  otherwise 
qualified  Individual,  the  total  amount  of 
whose  wages  during  such  jjeriod  is  less  than 
the  amount  required  to  have  been  received 
durini^  such  period  under  such  clause,  may 
qualify  for  benefits  If  the  differences  between 
the  amount  so  required  to  have  been  received 
and  the  total  amount  of  his  wages  during 
such  period  does  not  exceed  $70,  but  the 
amount  of  his  weekly  benefit,  as  computed 
under  section  7ib),  shall  be  reduced  by  tl 
if  such  difference  does  not  exceed  $35  or  by 
$2  if  such  difference  Is  more  than  (35. 

"An  Individual  voluntarily  leaving  employ- 
ment without  good  cause  and  who  Is  receiv- 
ing or  has  appMed  for  a  pension  or  retirement 
of  any  kind,  whether  under  a  governmental 
or  private  plan  or  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  may  not  have  wages  used  In  the  com- 
putation of  a  claim  for  t>eneflts  under  this 
Act  if — 

"(Ai  earned  prior  to  such  voluntary  leav- 
ii'.g.  and 

"B)  the  employer  or  employers  Involved 
contributed  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  pen- 
sion, retirement,  or  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance. 

If  such  Individual  has  previously  established 
a  current  benefit  year  the  claim  shall  be 
redetermined  for  the  remainder  of  such 
benefit  year,  eliminating  all  wages  coming 
within  the  conditions  (A)  and  (Bi  of  this 
section:  Provided.  That  for  purposes  of  this 
subsection  an  individual  who  Is  separated 
from  employment  because  of  a  company 
rule  as  to  maximum  age  or  pursuant  to  a 
union-employer  agreement  as  to  maxlmtim 
age  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  left  his 
employment  voluntarily:  Provided  further, 
That  this  subsection  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  any  person  who  makes  application  for  a 
pension  or  retirement  compensation  and  is 
denied  such  pension  or  retirement  compensa- 
tion or  Is  found  to  be  Ineligible  therefor. 
The  Board  Is  authorized  to  provide  by  regfu- 
lation  for  determining  whether  an  individual 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subaectlon 
has  voluntarily  left  his  employment  without 
g:>od  cause." 

"(d)  Any  otherwise  eligible  individual 
shall  be  entitled  during  any  benefit  year  to 
a  total  amount  of  benefits  equal  to  thirty- 
four  times  his  weekly  benefit  amount." 

Sec  5  Section  7(f)  of  said  Act  approved 
August  28,  1935.  as  amended  (sec.  46-307(f), 
DC  Code,  1951  ed  ) ,  Is  amended  by  striking 
"$30"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the 
established   maximum   benefit  amount". 

Sec  6.  Clause  (b)  of  section  9  of  said  Act 
approved  August  28,  1935,  as  amended  (sec 
46-309.  DC.  Code,  1951  ed),  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  that  he  has  during  his  baM  perl(Xl 
been  paid  wages  for  employment  by  em- 
ployers equal  to  those  required  by  subsection 
(c)  of  section  7." 

Sec  7.  (a)  Section  10  of  said  Act  approved 
August  28,  1935.  as  amended  (sec.  46-310 
DC  Code.  1951  ed  ) ,  is  amended  by  strlltlng 
the  second  sentence  from  subsections  (a), 
(b).   and    (c). 
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(b)  Section  10  of  said  Act  approved  August 
28.  1935.  as  amended.  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  subsections  (di  and  (ei  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following 

'  CONOmONS    PRBCXTTDINC     DENIAL     OF    BENKTITS 

■■  ( d  I  ( 1 1  Benefits  shall  not  be  denied  to  any 
otherwise  eligible  Individual  for  refusing  to 
accept  new  work  under  any  of  the  following 
conditions.  (Ai  If  the  position  offered  is 
vacant  due  directly  to  a  strike,  lockout, 
or  other  labor  dispute:  (Bi  if  the  wages, 
earnings,  hours,  or  other  conditions  of  the 
work  offered  are  less  favorable  to  the  indi- 
vidual than  those  prevailing  lor  similar 
work  in  the  locality.  (Ci  If  as  a  condition 
of  l)eing  employed  the  Individual  would  be 
required  to  Join  a  company  union  or  to 
resign  from  or  refrain  from  Jc>inlng  any 
bona  fide  lalKir  organization 

"(2 1  Comp>ensation  shall  nci!  be  denied  to 
any  otherwise  eligible  individual  f  ir  any 
week  during  which  he  is  attendine  a  train- 
ing or  retraining  ciurse  with  the  approval 
of  the  Board,  and  such  individual  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  otherwise  eligible  for  any  such 
week  despite  the  provisions  of  section  9'di 
and    subsection     (ct     of     this    section 

'  FAU-vae  or  an  individtal  to  attend  a  train - 

INC  OK  KETaAlNINC  CornSE  WHEN    APPROVED 

"ie>  II  any  individual  otherwise  eligible 
for  benefits  fall.s.  without  gc>c>d  cause  as  de- 
termined by  the  Board  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  It.  to  attend  a  training  or  re- 
training course  when  recommended  by  the 
manager  of  the  empli  yment  office  or  by  the 
Board  and  such  Course  is  available  at  pub- 
lic exp^ense  he  shall  not  be  eligible  for  bene- 
fits with  respect  to  any  week  in  which  such 
failtire  occurred   ' 

Sbc  8  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  follow- 
ing Its  enactment 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  the  com- 
mittee has  held  hearings  on  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  approved  unanimously  by 
the  subcommittee  and  also  by  the  full 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
The  chairman  of  the  full  commillee.  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  !  Mr 
Bible  1.  is  in  the  Chamber  The  bill  is 
noncontroversial 

I  may  say  to  the  majority  lesider  and 
the  minority  leader  that  the  bill  is  prac- 
tically identical  in  form,  with  no  in- 
creases, with  a  bill  which  passed  the 
Senate  in  1958  but  did  not  receive  the 
action  of  the  House 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  I  have  prepared  re- 
lating to  the  bill,  and  a  very  fine  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  of  September  4. 
1961.  commenting  on  my  bill.  S  2194.  as 
reixjrted  and  on  H.R.  5968  which  passed 
the  House. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Mokse 
The  bill  (S  2194  1  bears  the  bill  number 
of  the  measure  which  I  lntroduc«l  on  June 
29  1961  but  in  the  course  of  hearings  held 
t)efore  the  Sut)committee  on  Public  Health. 
Education,  Welfare  and  Safety  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  August  3.  1961.  and  during  the  markup 
of  the  bin  In  executive  session,  modifications 
were  made  I  concurred  In  the  modifica- 
tions Among  the  modifications  made  was 
the  addition  of  the  first  section  of  the  bill 
as  It   now  reads 

This  section  would  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  to  employees  of  certain 
nonprofit   religious,    charitable.   educ.atlonal. 


aijd  htunane  organizations,  with  certain  ex- 
clusions which  I  shall  discuss  later 

This  is  not  a  new  departure  m  the  field 
of  social  insurance  For  several  years  the 
executive  branch  has  advocated  coverage  o: 
employees  of  such  organizations  under  the 
Federal  law  It  was  part  of  a  number  of 
amendments  to  Federal  law  submitted  by  the 
then  admlnist-ration  to  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress In  1959  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  conducted  hearings  on 
those  proposals  in  1959  including  the  cov- 
erage of  nonprofit  organizations  This 
particular  provision  was  not  however  in- 
cluded in  the  Mills  bill  which  became  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1960.  al- 
though the  act  moved  in  the  direction  of 
covering  such  employees  by  covering  em- 
ployees of  so-called  feeder  organizations  1  e 
business  operations  owned  by  nonprofit 
organizations 

The  proposal  to  cover  employees  of  non- 
profit organizations  under  the  Federal  law 
which  would  result  m  their  coverage  under 
all  State  laws  is  part  of  the  program  of  the 
Kennedv  administration.  embodied  ir. 
S    2084 

The  U -S  Depart  mcnr  of  Labor  has  for 
years  recommended  to  the  States  that  they 
cover  such  employees  Our  two  newest 
StAtes  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  do  and  have  for 
.«^ime  time  compulsorily  covered  such 
empli.  yees. 

I  am  informed  that  employees  of  virtually 
all  nonprofit  organizations  are  presently 
covered  under  old-age  and  survivors'  in- 
surance In  my  considered  judgnnent  their 
need  for  unemployment  insurance  is  as  great 
as  for  the  protection  afTorded  by  the  OASI 
pr'>pram 

The  workers  who  would  be  covered  Include 
a  wide  range  of  occupations,  not  distm- 
g-uishhhle  from  those  performed  in  presently 
covered  employment  They  are  printers, 
typists  ele-.ator  operators,  cooks,  busboys, 
janitors,  scrubwomen,  as  well  as  teachers 
nurses  and  professic^nal  social  workers 
Many  of  them  are  employed  in  hospitals  and 
It  is  estimated  that  at>out  40  percent  of  hos- 
pital workers  are  fc>od  maintenance  and 
custcidial  workers  There  are  also  many  cler- 
ical workers  in  nonprofit  rTganizatlons  whose 
wrrk  IE  not  essentially  different  from  that  of 
clerical  workers  in  industry  Such  evidence 
as  IE  a\allable  indicates  that  em.ployees  of 
nonprofit  organizations  have  a  risk  of  unem- 
ployment as  do  presently  covered  workers. 
While  certain  professional  groups  in  the  non- 
profit field  may  frequently  have  the  protec- 
tion of  tenure  and  stable  empl'  yment  with 
provisions  for  severance  pay  this  could  be 
said  of  many  presently  covered  workers 
Other  nonprofit  organizations  employees 
particularly  In  the  nonprofessional  occupa- 
tions, are  often  low  paid  and  have  a  high 
rate  of  turnover  which  generally  indicates 
unemployment 

I  am  advised  that  a  substantial  part  of 
the  funds  of  nonprofit  organizations  comes 
from  sources  other  than  voluntary  contri- 
butions Many  such  organizations  sell  goods 
and  services  in  competition  »nth  profit - 
making  organizations  Using  hospitals  as 
illustrative,  since  they  employ  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  workers  who  would  be  covered 
by  the  proposal,  according  to  the  U.S  De- 
partment of  Labor  a  study  of  one  group  of 
85  nonprofit  hospitals  throughout  the  coun- 
try indicated  that  only  10  percent  of  their 
revenue  came  from  gift.s  and  endowments. 
wl.Ue  about  70  percent  represented  paynnents 
by   patients  and  their  insurance  carriers. 

Making  nonprofit  organizations  liable  to 
pay  unemployment  compensation  contribu- 
tions would  not  change  the  special  status 
they  enioT  In  regard  to  taxation  generally. 
The  traditional  exemption  they  enjoy  from 
revenuc-ralfing  taxes  should  not  be  carried 
over  into  programs  not  designed  to  raise 
general  revenue  but  specifically  designed 
for  the  protection  of   their  workers. 


The  unemployed  individual  has  the  same 
need  for  income  replacement  whether  his 
employer  is  a  large  industrial  concern  or  a 
nonprofit    organization 

The  exclusions  which  I  referred  to  are 
ministers,  members  of  religious  orders,  and 
the  handicapped  in  sheltered  workshops.  A 
sheltered  workshop  is  defined  in  the  bill  as 
"a  facility  conducted  for  the  purpose  (l(  of 
carrying  out  a  program  of  rehabilitation 
lor  individuals  whose  earning  capacity  is 
impaired  bv  age  or  physical  or  mental  de- 
ficiency or  injury,  or  iiii  of  providing  re- 
munerative work  for  individuals  who  because 
of  their  impaired  physical  or  mental  capac- 
ity canncit  t>e  readily  absorbed  in  the  com- 
petitive labor  market."  T'he  persons  ex- 
cluded are  the  clients  of  the  workshop  who 
are  being  rehabilitated  or  performing  re- 
munerative work  m  the  workshop,  but  not 
the  staff  of  the  workshop,  such  as  instructors, 
foremen,  or  clerical  help 

In  addition  the  amendment  to  which  I 
have  Just  referred  would  not  affect  the  act's 
present  exclusion  of  students  employed  by 
their  educational  institutions,  student  ntirses 
and  interns,  or  individuals  earning  less  than 
a   specified    amount 

Section  2  of  the  bili,  as  reported,  defines 
insured  work 

Section  3  of  my  bill,  as  reported,  is  a  de- 
cided improvement  in  the  law  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  employer  as  it  safeguards 
the  experience  rating  of  employers  who. 
under  it.  will  be  permitted  to  make  volun- 
tary contributions  to  the  fund  In  passing. 
I  might  add.  this  feature  of  the  bill  re- 
ceived the  endorsement  of  the  Washington 
Board  of  Trade  m  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee There  was  no  testimony  in  op- 
position to  this  change  presented  to  the 
committee. 

Section  4  of  my  bill  as  amended,  sets  the 
maximum  weekly  unemployment  benefit  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  at  a  level  where 
the  great  majority  of  covered  workers  will  be 
eligible  for  payments  equal  to  at  least  one- 
half  of  their  regular  earnings  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  the  rapid  rise  in  wages 
since  1954  when  the  present  »30  weekly 
maximum  benefit  was  enacted  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  makes  it  imperative  that 
the  weekly  maximum  benefit  be  increased 
If  we  are  to  provide  benefits  reasonably 
related  to  the  present  wage  levels. 

The  amendment  provides  that  for  each 
calendar  year  the  maximum  weekly  benefit 
amount  will  be  50  percent  of  the  average 
wage  of  covered  workers  in  the  District 
This  means  that  a  new  maximum  weekly 
benefit  amount  would  be  established  an- 
nually in  accordance  with  the  economic  sit- 
uation Without  the  necessity  of  legislation 
The  District  of  Columbia  Unemployment 
Compensation  Board  informs  me  tliat  if 
this  provision  were  presently  effective,  the 
maximum  weeklv  benefit  amount  would  be 
»4fl 

I  believe  1  speak  for  most,  if  not  all.  mena- 
bers  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  m  expressing  the  very 
strong  feeling  that  an  increase  in  the  maxi- 
mum t)enefit  in  line  with  rising  wages  and 
living  standards  is  imperative  not  only  to 
assure  an  adequate  t)enefii  to  the  worker  for 
loss  of  earnings,  but  also  to  assist  the  whole 
community,  through  m.aintainlng  the  ptir- 
chasing  power  of  the  unemployed. 

The  next  section  of  the  bill  raises  the 
number  of  weeks  for  which  an  eligible  un- 
employed benefit  claimant  may  receive  pay- 
ment from  the  present  26-week  maximum 
to  a  34-week  maximum.  I  think  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  during  the  period  of 
unemployment  the  worker  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  able  to  work,  to  be  available 
for  work  and  to  accept  suitable  work  when 
offered  to  him. 

While  I  certainly  do  not  believe  that  a 
simple  extension  of  the  duration  of  bene- 
fits is  the  propjer  answer  to  all  of  the  prob- 
lem. I  do  feel  that  an  additional  8  weeks  oS 
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benefit  payments,  as  proposed  In  the  bill, 
would  be  of  great  assistance  to  many  wage 
earners.  The  8-week  extension  falls  Bbcn^ 
of  the  39-weelE  provision  contained  In  my 
original  bill  which  had  the  distinguished 
support  from  labor  representatives  and 
within  the  committee,  but  In  the  considered 
Judgment  of  the  committee,  it  represents  a 
step  In  the  right  direction  beyond  which  It 
would  be  difficult  to  go  at  this  time. 

It  is  appreciated  that  there  may  be  those 
who,  in  all  sincerity,  view  with  great  cau- 
tion the  extension  of  benefits  for  the  34- 
week  period.  I  personally  believe  that  they 
are  exercised  over  a  scarecrow  argument 
which  will  be  found  to  have  little  substance 
In  the  actual  operation  of  the  program.  I 
am  convinced  that  eventually  these  men, 
with  whom  I  have  an  honest  difference  on 
this  point,  will  come  to  accept  the  34-week 
duration  as  desirable.  I  hasten  to  add,  Mr. 
President,  that  in  reporting  this  bill  to 
the  Senate,  the  committee  unanimously 
agreed  upon  this  uniform  34-week  extension. 

The  next  section  of  my  bill,  as  amended, 
eliminates  the  provisions  in  existing  law 
which  require  the  cancellation  of  benefits 
In  those  cases  where  individuals  have  been 
disqualified  to  receive  benefits  by  reason  of 
( 1 )  the  voluntary  leaving  of  employment 
without  good  cause,  (2)  discharge  for  mis- 
conduct in  connection  with  the  performance 
of  work,  or  (3)  refusal  to  accept  suitable 
work  without  good  caxise.  The  result  of  the 
amendment  will  be  the  postponement  of  the 
payment  of  benefits  for  such  period  of  time 
as  an  individual  may  have  been  disqualified 
to  receive  such  benefits.  The  provision  of 
the  present  law  which  calls  for  variable  dis- 
qualification periods  would  be  retained. 

In  testifying  before  the  committee,  the 
Board  of  Trade  representative  stated  that  the 
Board  strongly  favors  denying  benefits  com- 
pletely in  the  above-mentioned  cases.  The 
Board  of  Trade  bill  provided  that  such  per- 
sons would  be  ineligible  for  benefits  until 
they  have  returned  to  work  and  have  been 
paid  wages  equivalent  to  at  least  eight  times 
their  weekly  benefit  amount.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, the  Board  of  Trade  position  on  this 
provision  Is  dead  wrong,  as  it  perverts  the 
purposes  of  disqualification  from  one  of  pro- 
tecting the  fund  to  one  of  penalizing  the 
claimant. 

The  next  section  of  the  amended  bill 
makes  modification  in  the  qualification  re- 
quired of  a  person,  insofar  as  the  wages  re- 
ceived during  his  former  employment  are 
concerned. 

Also,  at  the  present  time  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  elderly  individuals  who 
have  voluntarUy  retired  are  in  the  labor 
market  and  seeking  employment.  Accord- 
ingly, the  bUl  Includes  a  provision  to  pre- 
vent individuals  who  have  voluntarily  re- 
tired from  employment  without  good  cause 
and  who  have  applied  for  or  are  receiving 
retirement  to  which  the  employer  has  con- 
tributed, from  using  wages  paid  them  by 
such  employer  prior  to  retirement  In  the 
computation  of  a  claim  for  benefits. 

The  last  section  of  my  amended  bill  con- 
tains two  amendments  designed  to  encourage 
unemployed  workers  to  enter  appropriate 
training  programs  in  order  to  provide  them 
with  the  skills  necessary  to  prevent  them 
from  such  frequent  unemployment. 

The  first  amendment  would  provide  that 
unemployment  benefits  would  not  be  denied 
to  an  otherwise  eligible  Individual  during 
any  week  in  which  he  is  attending  an  ap- 
proved training  cotu-se.  The  second  amend- 
ment which  complements  the  first  would 
provide  that  benefits  would  be  denied  to  in- 
dividuals who  refuse  without  good  cause 
to  accept  a  referral  to  an  approved  tralnlne 
course. 

Provisions  of  this  nature  have  been  widely 
discussed,  particularly  on  the  House  side,  in 
connection  with  the  considerations  by  Con- 
gress of  the  administration's  manpower  and 
training   bill.     This   latter  bill,   as  Senators 


know,  has  already  passed  the  Senate  and  is 
awaiting  action  In  the  House.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  there  was  considerable  dis- 
cussion on  the  House  side  concerning  the 
incorporation  of  such  provisions  in  the  man- 
power and  training  bill  itself.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  Federal  legislation  in  this 
area  Involves  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Unemplo3mient  Tax  Act  which  falls  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  That  committee  had  before  it 
the  administration's  proposal  for  such  a  pro- 
vision in  connection  with  improving  the  un- 
employment insurance  system.  It  was,  there- 
fore, agreed  that  such  a  provision  should  not 
be  incorporated  in  the  manpower  and  train- 
ing bill. 

As  I  have  stated,  however,  there  is  wide 
bipartisan  support  for  such  a  provision.  The 
supporters  recognize  that  training  programs 
for  unemployed  indi'-lduals  are  designed  to 
Improve  their  opportunities  for  employment 
so  that  they  will  be  far  less  subject  to  un- 
employment. Such  a  result  would  have 
many  beneficial  effects.  It  would  reduce  the 
ultimate  load  on  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation programs  in  the  States.  It  would 
also  be  of  the  greatest  economic  beneSt  both 
to  the  community  and  the  Nation  in  that 
workers  wotild  become  more  productive  mem- 
bers of  society.  They  would  not  only  pro- 
duce more  and  better  goods  and  services,  but 
they  themselves  would  have  greater  earn- 
ings which  would  put  more  money  into  cir- 
culation. 

It  seems  obvioxis  that  it  is  far  more  de- 
sirable to  place  properly  selected  individuals 
in  a  training  program  when  they  are  un- 
employed and  eligible  for  unemployment 
compensation  than  to  leave  them  idle. 

There  is  a  tremendous  growing  awareness 
in  the  States  of  the  desirability  of  such  a 
practice.  Thirteen  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  already  have  laws  which  furnish 
assiu-ance  to  unemployment  compensation 
claimants  that  they  will  not  be  denied  un- 
employment benefits  if  they  undertake  oc- 
cupational training  to  which  they  have  been 
referred  by  the  unemployment  service  It 
is  an  indication  of  the  growing  awareness 
of  the  importance  of  such  training  that 
eight  of  tliese  States  enacted  such  laws  ai 
their  recent   1961    legislative  sessions. 

There  seems  little  doubt  to  me  that  more 
and  more  employers  in  this  country  will 
recognize  that  proper  training  of  unem- 
ployed workers  is  one  of  the  best  methods  for 
keeping  them  off  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance rolls. 

In  concluding  my  statement  on  S  2194.  I 
urge  that  the  Senate  pass  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. It  is  for  the  most  part  the  bill  pro- 
posed by  the  District  Commission.  It  comes 
to  the  Senate  with  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  is  not  new  legisla- 
tion or  theoretical  legislation.  Rather,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  conservative  leg- 
islation. It  seeks  to  conserve,  through  reno- 
vation, sound  principles  of  unemployment 
compensation,  adopted  over  two  decades  ago. 
which  are  part  of  the  American  tradition  «f 
social  legislation. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  4.  19611 
Fob  the  Unemployed  ij 

Congress  has  recognized  that  the  DlstrlcS^ 
unemployment  laws  are  badly  out  of  date, 
and  revisions  are  underway.  Character- 
istically, the  House  District  Committee  drew 
up  a  bill  reflecting  accurately  the  views  erf 
the  Washington  Board  of  Trade  while  the 
Senate  committee's  version  is  based  upon 
the  District  Commissioners"  requests.  They 
agree  only  that  the  Districts  maximum 
benefit  of  $30  a  week  Is  too  low. 

The  Senate  committee  has  done  the  better 
Job.  When  the  whole  standard  of  living  in 
the  city  rises,  then  unemployment  benefits 
ought  to  rise  with  It.  Tlie  Senators  propose 
a  floating  maximum,  set  each   year  at   half 


the  average  wage  of  the  District's  covered 
workers  Ciurently.  that  would  be  about 
$47  a  week.  The  House  bill  merely  sets  a 
flat  $38,  an  unhappy  compromise.  If  the 
House  meant  it  merely  to  keep  step  with 
Inflation,  their  figure  is  too  high.  And  if  It 
is  to  keep  step  with  the  rise  in  the  average 
wage  here,  which  has  gone  from  $68  in  1954 
to  about  $94  today,  thei.  It  is  tfX)  low. 

Between  these  two  bills,  the  difference  In 
cost  is  not  sufficient  to  Justify  any  vast 
anxiety  among  the  employers  whose  payroll 
taxes  will  support  the  future  compensation 
program.  The  Senate  committee's  bill 
would  add  another  $17  million  to  the  $5  2 
million  that  the  present  program  costs, 
where  the  House  bill  would  add  about  $13 
million. 

The  Senate  District  Committee  has  also 
made  two  valuable  additions  to  the  Com- 
missioners' draft.  Its  language  would  now 
make  nonprofit  Institutions'  employees 
eligible.  And  It  would  remove  the  absurd 
rule  that  prohibits  unemplojTneni  payments 
to  a  person  undergoing  training  in  order  to 
qualify  himself  for  a  Job.  The  Senators 
went  even  further,  authorizing  the  Compen- 
sation Board  to  cut  off  benefits  to  a  person 
refusing  to  take  an  appropriate  training 
course.  At  a  time  when  old  skills  more 
swiftly  become  obsolescent  and  new  skills 
are  increasingly  in  demand,  this  reversal  of 
old  policy  is  no  more  than  commonaense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  biU  <S.  2194)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SHIPPING  ACT  OP 
1916 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <HR.  6775)  to  amend  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1916,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  the  operation  of  steamship 
conferences. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  for  the  purpose  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  asking  some 
questions  of  him. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  desire  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  a 
few  questions  relating  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  found  at  pages 
30  to  37  of  the  committee  report  on  HJl. 
6775.  I  read  the  third  paragraph  on 
page  31: 

Sections  3  and  4  of  the  subcommittee  print 
depart  radically  from  the  version  of  H.R. 
6775  which  was  unanimously  enacted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  June  12, 
1961.  The  House  legUlatlon  contained  pro- 
visions in  sections  1  and  2  (to  which  sees. 
3  and  4  of  the  Eubccmmittee  print  are 
roughly  comparable)  designed  to  protect 
competing  carriers,  shippers,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  from  untoward  effects  of  the 
use  of  dual-rate  contracts  by  ocean  ship- 
ping conferences.  These  competitive  safe- 
guards—the very  heart  of  this  legislation  In 
our  opinion— have  been  eliminated,  either 
directly  or  in  effect,  from  the  subcommittee 
print. 
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What  Is  the  answer  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  to  that  criticism? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  Defwrtment  of  Jus- 
tice wanted  in  the  bill  the  lansruage 
which  is  proposed  In  an  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  which  woxild  replace 
certain  House  language.  The  language 
which  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
wishes  to  reinsert  in  the  bill  reads:  "is 
intended  or  will  be  reasonably  likely  to 
cause  the  exclusion  of  another  carrier 
from  the  trade." 

That  is  what  the  Justice  Department 
is  referring  to  in  this  paragraph.  We 
struck  out  that  language  because  the 
Maritime  Board  said  to  us  that  they 
could  not  authorize  any  conference  with 
that  language  in  the  bill.  It  would  ex- 
clude the  conference  system,  because  the 
conference  system,  when  set  up.  may 
tend  to  cause  an  exclusion  of  some  peo- 
ple from  the  trade.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  it.  We  make  no  bones  about  it.  We 
simply  say.  "If  you  want  the  conference 
system,  you  have  to  leave  that  kind  of 
language  out.  If  you  put  that  language 
back  in.  you  might  as  well  throw  the  bill 
in  the  wastepaper  basket,  because  all 
you  have  done  is  march  up  the  hill,  au- 
thorize the  conference  system,  and  then 
marched  back  down  the  hill  and  deau- 
thorlsed  the  conference  system." 

The  Maritime  Board  came  before  us 
and  said:  "If  you  leave  this  language 
in  the  bill,  you  are  not  going  to  have  any 
conference.  The  question  is  whether 
you  want  a  conference  system." 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  plain 
to  everyone.  They  all  said  they  want 
the  conference  system.  The  shippers 
want  it.  The  ship  operators  want  it. 
The  Maritime  Board  wants  it.  The  for- 
eign-flag lines  want  it.  "Ilie  State  De- 
partment wants  it.  Everybody  wants 
the  conference  system.  If  we  put  that 
language  I  have  read  b«ck  in  the  bill 
it  will  in  effect  deauthorize  the  con- 
ference system;  it  will  negate  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill.  That  is  why  we  took 
the  language  out  of  the  bill.  That  is 
the  basis  on  which  we  will  oppose  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, to  add  the  language  to  the  bill. 
If  we  put  that  language  in  the  bill  we 
might  as  well  throw  the  bill  in  the  waste- 
paper  basket 

Mr.  wnJBnr.  I  thar^  the  Senator.  I 
now  ask  him  to  refer  to  page  33  of  the 
committee  report.  I  read  from  the  top 
of  the  page: 

The  Department  of  Justice  considers  in- 
dis(>enaable  to  any  reasonable  enactment 
on  dual-rate  and  steamship  ooo/erence 
agreements  the  Inclusion  of  language  un- 
equivocally barring  the  approval  of  such 
agreements  where  they  are  intended  or  will 
be  reasonably  likely  to  cause  the  exclusion 
of  another  carrier  from  the  trade.  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Loevinger  indicated 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Subcommittee  on  August 
3,  1961,  how  Important  are  the  sw:tual  and 
potential  beneflU  of  this  legislative  pro- 
tection to  American  carriers,  shippers  and 
the  general  public.  Judge  Loevinger  noted 
that,  even  though  at  a  given  moment  there 
may  be  no  American  carrier  operating  inde- 
pendently of  the  conferences,  the  ability  of 
an  American  csu-rler  to  withdraw  without 
fear  of  conference  retaliation  provides  it 
with   leverage   within   the  conference   which 


may  be  exerted  to  avert  actkm  which  may 
be  tuAf^snt  to  Its  Interests  or  to  ttte  foreign 
commerce  of  tbe  United  States.  Thta  Is  oC 
extreme  aignlUcaaoe  to  Amsrlcsn  carriers 
which  account  for  only  a  small  rote  in  Tlr- 
tually  every  Important  conference  serving 
our  foreign  trade. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  or  does  he  dis- 
agree with  that  conclusion? 

Mr.  ENOLE.  The  first  part  of  the 
paragmph  refers  to  the  barring  of  ap- 
proval of  such  agreements  where  they 
are  intended  or  will  be  reasonably  likely 
to  cause  the  exclusion  of  another  carrier 
from  the  trade.  That  is  precisely  the 
language  that  I  read  in  the  amendment 
that  is  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  The  remarks  I  made  with 
reference  to  that  language  would  apply 
in  answer  to  that  particular  portion  of 
what  the  Attorney  General  had  to  say. 

The  Justice  Department  does  not  sup- 
port conference  arrangements.  It  is 
against  conference  arrangements.  The 
language  proposed  by  the  Jiistice  De- 
partment would  defeat  conference  ar- 
rangements and  would  make  it  impossi- 
ble to  have  conference  arrangements. 
That  Is  the  reason  I  said  in  my  opening 
remarks,  as  well  as  in  the  remarks  that 
I  made  to  our  committee:  We  must  de- 
cide whether  or  not  we  want  a  confer- 
ence system.  If  we  want  the  conference 
system,  we  must  not  do  things  which 
will  deauthorize  the  conference  system 
and  destroy  it. 

The  Justice  Department's  attitude  is 
that  if  they  caruiot  stop  the  bill  they 
want  to  write  into  it  a  provision  which 
will  make  it  impossible  for  the  confer- 
ence system  to  work.  What  I  said  with 
respect  to  the  language  proposed  in  the 
amendment  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  applies  specifically  to 
this  paragraph. 

They  talk  about  the  common  carrier 
not  being  able  to  get  out  of  the  confer- 
ence. The  common  carrier  can  get  out 
of  it.  All  it  need  do  is  to  serve  notice 
within  the  framework  of  the  bill.  They 
can  get  out  of  it  if  they  want  to.  A  com- 
mon carrier  can  get  out  of  it  if  it  wants 
to  do  so. 

Let  me  emphasize  this  point.  There 
is  not  one  American-flag  line  common 
carrier  today  who  does  not  want  to  get 
Into  these  conferences.  The  Isbrandtsen 
Line  brought  the  suit  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  which  it  was  decided  that  the 
conference  arrangement — and  I  said 
that  conference  arrangements  have  been 
in  operation  for  almost  100  years — vio- 
lated the  antitrust  laws.  That  decision 
has  been  held  in  suspension  by  r*»peated 
enactments  by  Congress  since  1958.  The 
Isbrandtsen  Co.  appeared  before  our 
committee  and  said  that  they  wanted  to 
get  into  the  conference  system  and  was 
ready  to  go  along  with  it.  No  Ameri- 
can-flag line  common  carrier  today  has 
indicated  that  it  did  not  want  to  be  a 
part  of  the  conference  system.  All  of  the 
common  carriers  under  the  American 
flag  want  to  get  in.  This  bill  applies 
only  to  common  carriers. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Isbrandtsen  is  prac- 
tically forced  to  get  in.  The  statement 
that  there  are  no  Americaxi-fiag  carriers 
who  do  not  want  to  work  independently 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  record. 


In  my  presentation  I  will  show  that 
there  are  38  carriers  who  want  to  oper- 
ate indepexidently  in  at  least  ooe  trade. 
Of  course,  some  of  these  who  want  to 
operate  Independently  may  be  in  some 
conferences.  I  have  a  list  here  dated 
September  1  of  this  year  which  shows 
that  at  least  one  of  the  lines  cq;)erate8 
outside  28  conferences.  I  will  be  glad 
to  show  it  to  the  Senator,  if  he  wishes  to 
sec  it. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
flag  line  common  carrier  that  objects 
to  this  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  will  show  the  Sen- 
ator a  list  of  28  conferences  in  which 
at  least  one  U.S.  company  wishes  to 
operate  mdependently. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  If  they  wanted  to  oper- 
ate independently,  they  should  have 
come  before  the  committee  and  opposed 
the  bill.  They  have  not  done  so.  The 
record  is  replete  with  the  support  of 
American  flag  lines  for  such  legislatiozL 

To  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, I  answer  in  two  parts.  The  first 
part  applies  specifically  to  matters  just 
referred  to  with  respect  to  the  exclusion 
or  possible  exclusion  of  other  lines. 
What  I  said  about  that  was  that  that 
language  simply  deauthorizes  the  con- 
ference, because  the  Maritime  Board  has 
said  that  with  that  language  in  the  bill, 
they  cannot  approve  thenk 

With  reference  to  the  second  point,  if 
a  line  wants  to  get  out.  it  can  get  out 
after  giving  90  days  notice. 

Mr.  WTLEY.  May  I  continue?  I  have 
a  few  more  questions  I  wish  to  ask.  I 
refer  the  Senator  to  the  following  para- 
graph on  page  33.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

It  1*  important  also  to  bear  In  xnlnd  that 
in  the  ocean  trades  competition  Is  the  only 
practical  restraint  on  unduly  high  freight 
rates. 

Then,  beginning  in  the  fourth  para- 
graph on  page  33,  we  read: 

Par  the  reasons  outllxied  abore,  we  orge 
the  committee  to  delete  the  proTlsl<m  ap- 
pearing In  the  satjcommlttee  print  beginning 
at  line  22  on  page  5,  v^ch  completely  nolll- 
fies  the  protection  for  nonconference  car- 
riers contained  in  the  House-passed  version. 

What  is  the  Senator's  comment  on 
those  statements? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  My  comment  on  the 
first  sentence  is  that  competition  is  not 
the  only  restraint;  that  in  the  bill  we 
provide  that  if  any  conference  estab- 
lishes a  system  of  rates  which  is  dis- 
criminatory, unfair,  against  the  public 
interest,  or  detrimental  to  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  will  disap- 
prove of  that  conference.  So  the  con- 
ference must  work  within  the  framework 
of  reasonable  rates  and  reasonable  pro- 
cedures. If  it  does  not,  then  the  Mari- 
time Commission  is  authoinzed  to  break 
up  the  conference  by  demanding  that  the 
American-flag  lines  pull  out. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
United  States  has  no  jwwer  to  export  the 
regulatory  procedures  of  our  Govern- 
ment. For  Instance,  we  cannot  apply  a 
rate  structure  procedure  to  foreign  lines : 
they  simply  would  not  submit  to  it.  I 
read  earlier  a  list  of  12  nations  which 
have  made  it  very  plain  that  they  will 
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not  put  up  with  the  United  States  estab- 
lishing a  rate  procedure  such  as  we  have 
for  the  railroads,  which  are  all  domestic, 
or  for  bus  lines  or  for  any  of  the  other 
several  types  of  domestic  carriers.  But 
we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can  go  in  say- 
ing that  when  a  conference  establishes 
a  rate  structure  which  is  discriminatory 
or  unfair  to  shippers  or  as  between  ports 
or  is  adverse  to  the  trade  of  the  United 
States — for  instance,  the  conference 
might  provide  for  a  higher  rate  going 
out  than  the  rate  coming  in — the  Com- 
mission can  stop  it. 

We  have  provided  a  limited  or  quali- 
fied monopoly  system.  There  is  no 
question  about  it.  I  call  it  a  qualified 
monopoly,  because  ordinarily  a  monopoly 
excludes  everybody.  The  bill  provides 
that  every  shipping  line  that  wishes  to 
do  so  may  enter  the  conference.  It  is 
open-ended.  Anybody  can  get  into  it 
on  the  same  basis  as  those  already  in  it; 
but  even  after  they  get  in,  if  the  confer- 
ence does  not  establish  fair  rates,  if  it 
establishes  rates  which  are  discrimina- 
tory or  against  the  public  interest,  the 
Commission  has  the  F>ower  to  pull  the 
American-flag  lines  out.  That  would 
break  the  conference.  That  is  my  an- 
swer to  what  we  have  provided. 

The  latter  part  of  the  Senator's  com- 
ment refers  to  some  language  in  the 
bill  which  I  would  have  to  locate  in  order 
to  comment  on  it  sp>ecifically.  Appar- 
ently the  Attorney  General  was  referring 
to  a  committee  print  different  from  the 
one  which  finally  came  from  the  com- 
mittee. It  is  difficult  for  me  to  identify 
the  particular  language  to  which  refer- 
ence was  made.  However.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  look  it  up  and  answer  the  Sen- 
ator subsequently,  after  I  have  had  time 
to  find  the  language. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  suppose  the  Senator 
does  not  agree  with  the  conclusion  set 
forth  of  the  opinion,  as  appears  on  page 
34  of  the  report; 

We  believe  that  the  House  approach  is 
the  more  reasonable.  It  places  the  burden 
where  it  belongs,  that  is,  upon  the  proponent 
and  expected  beneficiary  of  the  proposed 
dual -rate  contract. 

I  assume  the  Senator  does  not  agree 
with  that  statement. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  No,  I  do  not.  Let  me  say 
why.  The  House  version  approached  the 
problem  backwards.  Instead  of  directly 
authorizing  a  conference  system  and  pro- 
viding conditions,  it  said  that  confer- 
ences were  not  authorized  except  "as  fol- 
lows," and  so  forth. 

We  turned  it  around  and  put  the  case 
in  the  affirmative:  we  authorize  the  con- 
ference system  and  set  up  the  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Another  paragraph  in 
the  Attorney  General's  opinion,  on  page 
34  of  the  report,  reads: 

Another  provision  deleted  from  the  House 
enactment  which  should  be  reinstated  Is  that 
precluding  any  requirement  that  shippers 
divert  their  shipments  from  natural  routings. 
The  purpose  of  this  provision  was  to  Insure 
shippers  freedom  to  choose  the  ports  from 
which  and  to  which  to  ship  their  goods.  It 
is  one  thing  for  Congress  to  permit  a  sys- 
tem of  contracts  under  which  shippers  must 
promise  that  when   they   ship   from  a    par- 


ticular port  they  will  use  conference  veeeels. 
but  it  is  a  wholly  different  thing  to  permit 
conferences  to  compel  shippers  to  ship  fc-om 
a  particular  port  when  it  may  be  more  eco- 
nomical for  them  to  ship  from  other  ports 
which  the  conferences  may  not  happen  to 
serve.  The  Department  of  Justice  recom- 
mends that  the  Hovise  provision  on  this  point 
be  reinstated  in  H  R.  6775.  ij 

What  about  that  statement?  ! 

Mr.  ENGLE.  We  simply  require  the 
shippers  to  use  the  conference  lines 
routes  when  the  conference  lines  have 
the  capacity  and  the  space  available. 
If  the  space  is  not  available,  then  the 
sl^ippers  do  not  have  to  use  those  rouie.s, 
and  they  may  be  freed  immediately 
from  that  requirement.  The  Senator 
will  find  that  reference  on  page  1 1  of  the 
report : 

In  addition,  no  contract  could  be  approved 
unless  it  expressly — 

(a)  permitted  prompt  relief  of  the  ton- 
tract  shipper  with  respect  to  any  shipment 
for  which  the  contract  carrier  or  conferfnce 
could  not  provide  the  space  he  needfl  on 
reasonable  notice.  |j 

In  other  words,  if  a  conference  agree- 
ment were  established  in  which  the 
shipper  said  he  would  ship  his  goods 
with  the  conference,  at  conference  rates. 
and  he  examined  the  schedules  with 
reference  to  what  the  conference  pro- 
vided with  respect  to  cargo  and  ton- 
nages, if  the  conference  could  not  pro- 
vide the  shipper  with  the  service,  he 
would  have  a  right  under  this  provision 
to  get  out.  I  think  the  committee  took 
care  of  the  Attorney  General's  complaint 
in  that  respect. 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  fourth  paragraph 
of  the  Attorney  Generals  opinion,  on 
page  35  of  the  report,  reads : 

Clause  5  of  section  3  of  the  subcommUtee 
print  permits  the  approval  of  dual-rate  sys- 
tems where  the  maximum  spread  between 
contract  and  noncontract  rates  is  15  percent 
We  view  any  spread  in  excess  of  10  percent 
as  unwarranted.  In  this  connection,  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  House  repxirt  Indi- 
cated a  problem  In  determining  a  maxinium 
spread  figure  which  would  not  penallte  a 
shipper  who  does  not  choose  to  limit  lus 
shipments  to  conference  vessels  and  which 
at  the  same  time  would  provide  a  reasonable 
inducement  to  execute  such  agreements 

Why  was  the  5  percent  added? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  5  percent  was  not 
added.  The  Attorney  General  favored 
a  IC-percent  spread.  Let  me  describe 
exactly  what  happened.  A  dual-rate 
system  is  provided  for.  Dual  rate 
means  that  a  lower  rate  is  provided  for 
shippers  who  agree  to  ship  all,  or  sub- 
stantially all,  of  their  commodities 
within  the  conference. 

The  other  rate  is  a  higher  one.  So, 
actually,  the  shipper  gets  a  lower  rate 
if  he  commits  himself  to  ship  with  the 
conference.  That  leaves  two  rates— the 
rate  paid  if  there  is  no  agreement  to  ship 
a  substantial  part  of  the  goods,  and  the 
rate  if  there  is  such  an  agreement.  What 
is  the  spread  between  them?  The  spread 
provided  by  this  measure  is  15  percent. 
Some  may  argue  that  it  should  be  10 
percent;  some  may  argue  that  it  should 
be  20  percent.  But  the  committee  ex- 
amined the  entire  situation,  and  arrived 


at  the  15-percent  figure  on  the  basis  of 
the  information  which  appears  on  page 
14  of  the  report,  as  follows: 

Of  the  62  dual-rate  conferences  serving 
US  ports  in  1959,  21  expressed  their  spread 
between  contract  and  noncontract  rates  in 
percentage  figures  (showing  the  percentage 
above  the  contract  rate  of  the  noncuntract 
rate)  Of  the  21,  18  were  using  a  20-percent 
spread;  1.  15  percent,  and  2  10  percent 
I  See  Hearings  Before  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee of  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  House  of 
Representatives,  on  Monopoly  Problems  in 
Regulated  Industries,  Ocean  Freight  In- 
dustrv  86th  Cong..  2d  sess  .  pt  1.  vol.  1,  at 
740-741     (1959).] 

In  short,  one  group  had  20  percent; 
one  group  had  10  percent.  We  provide 
for  15  percent 

Mr  WILEY  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice is  convinced  that  it  is  not  in  the 
public  interest  to  have  agreements  which 
may  create  a  monopoly  in  connection 
with  such  shipments  Does  the  bill  as 
reported  create  a  monopoly? 

Mr  ENGLE  It  creates  what  I  call  a 
semimonopoly  or  a  qualified  monopoly 
Such  semimonopolies.  in  one  form  or 
another,  have  been  in  existence  since 
1877  Every  study  made  of  this  subject— 
and  there  have  been  numbers  of  them; 
the  first  was  in  1909,  by  a  royal  com- 
mission of  the  British  Government, 
which  investigated  all  this  conference 
business:  and  in  1912  there  was  the  so- 
called  Alexander  committee  hearings; 
and  there  were  the  heanngs  with  ref- 
erence to  the  1916  Shipping  Act;  and 
there  were  heanngs  with  reference  to 
the  1936  Shipping  Act — every  one  of 
them  arrived  at  precisely  the  same  an- 
swer: namely,  that  in  the  area  of  com- 
mon carriers  in  the  international  mari- 
time business,  there  cannot  be  stability 
within  the  industry  without  having  a 
conference  system:  and  the  alternative 
is  to  £,'o  into  a  rate  war.  which  ends  with 
the  big  ones  swallowing  the  little  ones, 
and  then  there  is  a  worse  monopoly  sit- 
uation than  ever. 

In  other  words,  every  study  made  of 
this  subject,  over  a  period  of  more  than 
50  years,  has  arrived  at  precisely  the 
same  answer,  which  is  exactly  opposite 
to  what  the  Attorney  General  has  stated. 

So  we  disagree  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral; let  there  be  no  question  about  that. 
That  is  the  Issue  before  the  Congress  in 
connection  with  this  legislation.  The 
State  Department,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion all  support  this  legislation.  The 
Department  of  Justice  does  not  like  it, 
because  it  proceeds  to  authorize  a  quasi- 
type  monopoly  operation. 

We  assert  that  history  and  50  years 
of  study  have  shown  there  is  no  other 
sensible  way  to  proceed.  We  think  it 
important  not  to  let  these  people  run 
hog  wild  and  .set  rates  any  way  they  want 
to.  That  IS  why  we  have  provided  for 
control  of  this  situation  by  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Commission,  a  public  agency 
which  is  charged  with  acting  in  the  pub- 
lic interest:  and  under  our  bill,  it  will 
have  the  responsibility  of  pulling  out  the 
American  flag  lines  whenever  any  of  the 
things  listed  on  page  11  of  the  report  are 
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done.  A  contract  cannot  be  approved  If 
the  Commission  finds  the  contract — 

(a)  Detrimental  to  the  conunercs  of  tlie 
United  8tate«;  or 

(b)  Contrary  to  the  public  InterMt:  or 
(c>   Unjuatly  discriminatory  or  unfair  tm 

between  shippers,  exporters.  Importers,  or 
ports.  CM-  between  exporters  from  the  United 
States  and  their  foreign  competitors. 

In  addition,  no  contract  could  be  approved 
unless  it   expressly — 

(a)  Permitted  prompt  release  of  the  con- 
tract shipper  with  respect  to  any  shipment 
for  which  the  contract  carrier  or  conference 
could  not  provide  the  space  he  needs  on 
reasonable   notice. 

(b)  Provided  that  rates  shall  not  be  in- 
creased for  a  reasonable  period.  In  no  case 
less  than  90  days,  except  in  case  of  war  or 
other  force  majeure. 

(CI  Covered  only  those  goods  of  the  con- 
tract shipper  as  to  which  he  has  the  legal 
right  at  the  time  of  shipment  to  select  the 
carrier. 

(d)  Limited  liquidated  damages  to  what 
would  be  due  at  the  contract  rate  on  the 
particular  shipment,   less   cost   of   handling. 

(ei  Permitted  the  shipper  to  terminate  on 
00  days'  notice. 

(f)  Provided  for  a  reasonable  spread  be- 
tween contract  and  noncontract  rates.  In 
no  event  more  than  15  percent  of  the  non- 
contract  rate. 

(g)  Kxcluded  from  the  covera^  of  the 
contract,  cargo  loaded  In  bulk  without  mark 
ar  count,  and 

(h)  Contained  other  appropriate  provi- 
sions required   by  the  Commission. 

So  the  Maritime  Commission  will  have 
power  to  impose  even  more  regulation*. 

I  am  saying  that  although  by  means 
of  this  measure  there  will  be  established 
and  sp>eciflcally  authorized  a  conference 
system  with  quasi-monopolistic  fea- 
tures— quasi,  because  any  common  car- 
rier can  get  in  on  the  same  basis  with 
any  other  common  carrier — nevertheless, 
In  order  to  protect  the  public  interest  and 
keep  the  concerns  in  the  conference  from 
robbing  the  shippers  or  discriminating 
between  ports,  and  so  forth,  we  have  pro- 
vided that  the  \JS.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, a  public  agency,  shall  have  the 
direct  responsibility  of  seeing  to  it  that 
the  actions  listed  are  not  taken. 

What  is  the  difference  between  such  an 
arrangement  and  the  arrangements 
noade  in  connection  with  the  railroads 
and  the  airlines  and  the  buslines  In  the 
United  States  today?  Such  arrange- 
ments must  be  made.  The  railroads 
have  a  monopoly,  and  there  are  monop- 
olies in  a  great  many  other  fields.  And 
the  railroads  and  the  other  groups  are 
subject  to  regulation. 

The  problem  of  dealing  with  interna- 
tional shipping  is  that  we  cannot  force 
the  foreign -flag  lines  to  accept  American 
law.  All  we  can  do  is  provide  "If  you  get 
out  of  line,  and  start  robbing  the  pub- 
lic, we  will  require  our  Maritime  Com- 
mission to  pull  out  the  American  lines 
and  break  up  the  conference."  Tliat  is 
the  only  power  we  have. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  But  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  that  and  the 
right  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  regulate  the  railroads  and  the 
right  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to 
regulate  the  airline  transportation.  The 
main  thing  they  do  is  set  the  rates.  But 
under  this  mearire,  the  Maritime  Com- 


mission would  not  have  any  power  to 
set  the  rates. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  How  could  our  Govern- 
ment do  that?  Let  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  explain  how  our  Government 
could  do  that. 

Mr.  KEPAL'VER.     I  shall  explain. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  no  time  In  the 
history  of  the  Maritime  Commission  has 
any  agreement  ever  been  knocked  out 
because  of  excessive  rates,  although  there 
is  ample  clear  proof  to  the  effect  that 
there  have  been  many  cases  of  excessive 
rates  and  complaints  about  the  rates. 

What  can  be  done  is  adopt  the  lan- 
guage voted  by  the  House,  to  the  effect 
that  no  conference  shall  set  a  rate  un- 
reasonably hiqh  or  unreasonably  law 
But  the  Senate  committee  deleted  such 
language. 

The  main  power  of  regulatorj'  agen- 
cies is  the  power  to  set  rates  But  such 
a  provision  is  completely  absent  from 
the  Senate  committee  s  version  of  the 
bill:  and  thus  the  American  shipper 
would  have  no  protection  whatever, 
rate  wise. 

Mr.  ENGLE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  I  may  comment  on  that 
last  remark? 

Mr  KEPAUVEHl      Yes 

Mr  ENGLE.  I  wish  to  comment  on 
the  matter  of  setting  rates.  We  can 
set  the  rates  for  concerns  doing  business 
m  this  country.  We  have  jurisdiction  to 
do  that.  We  can  set  fares  for  air  lines 
operating  m  this  countrj-,  but  we  cannot 
set  fares  on  international  lines.  We 
cannot  do  it;  that  is  all  there  is  to  It. 
The  other  countries  are  not  going  to 
subject  their  flag  lines  to  that  kind  of 
ref,'ulation.  I  gave  a  list  of  the  coun- 
tries that  have  stated  they  wiU  not  do  it. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  will  yield,  he  will  find  that 
the  CAB  sets  the  fares  on  international 
airlines  landing  in  this  country. 

Mr.  ENQLE.    They  cannot  do  it 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Whether  they  can 
or  not,  they  do  it.  I  will  give  the  Sena- 
tor the  places  and  references  where  they 
dolt. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  We  have  statements 
from  the  State  Department  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  flag  lines  them- 
selves. They  simply  will  not  accept  the 
idea  of  American  boards  setting  these 
rates.  We  are  dealing  with  an  interna- 
tional business.  We  are  not  dealing 
only  with  our  own  hnes  exclusively.  As 
a  consequence,  we  must  enter  into  an 
arrangement  which  makes  it  possible 
for  the  conferences  to  operate  on  a  vol- 
untary basis,  and  include  foreign 
nations. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  One  particular  point 
which  has  been  discussed  concerns  me 
very  much.  For  instance,  if  we  want  to 
ship  some  cheese  to  Genoa,  we  pay  $6.38 
per  hundredweight,  and  they  pay  back 
to  America  $6.&4  per  hundredweight. 
My  whole  thought  is  that  In  a  bill  such 
as  is  under  con^deration  we  are  trying 
to  get  at  a  situation  which  is  very  im- 
healthy  at  the  present  time.  Our  ex- 
ports    are     dwindling.    We     find     the 


Charges  we  have  to  pay  for  exports  are 
sometimes  twice  what  are  paid  for  im- 
ports. I  presume  this  question  has  been 
examined  by  the  distinguished  Senator. 
If  the  Senator  will  refer  to  page  37 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Let  me  comment  on 
that  particular  matter.  We  have  in- 
cluded that  authority  in  the  power  of 
the  Commission.  As  I  have  said,  we 
cannot  put  American  regulatory  bodies 
in  the  business  of  setting  international 
shipping  rates,  because  foreign  coun- 
tries will  not  accept  it;  but  where  they 
are  unfair,  discriminatory,  or  adverse  to 
the  foreign  commerce  of  this  country, 
the  Commission  has  the  authority  and 
is  directed  not  to  approve  the  confer- 
ence but  to  disapprove  It. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  refer  to  page  37  of 
the  report: 

Tlie  Department  of  Justice  also  recom- 
mends the  deletion  of  section  7  of  the  sub- 
committee print.  This  section  would  per- 
mit serious  Inroads  to  be  nvade  upon  the 
confidential  relationship  between  shippers 
and  carriers  established  by  section  20  of 
the  1916  Shipping  Act. 

I  wonder  what,  if  any,  action  was 
taken  with  reference  to  that  recommen- 
dation. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Let  me  say  this  while 
t\e  are  getting  section  7,  so  the  specific 
language  wiU  be  before  me.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  reprinting  of  the  bill,  there  is 
a  different  alinement  than  that  which 
was  referred  to  in  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's letter. 

Here  is  the  problem  with  reference  to 
the  matter  of  asking  shippers  to  supply 
data. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  foreign 
ship  lines  would  be  required  to  designate 
an  agent  who  would  be  required  to  sup- 
ply data  with  reference  to  all  the  con- 
tracts and  shipping  operations  of  the 
foreign  lines.  This  is  precisely  what 
the  State  Department  and  the  foreign 
countries  to  whom  I  referred  objected. 
They  said  they  would  not  permit  their 
citizens  to  subject  themselves  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  U5.  Federal  Marl- 
time  Board.  As  a  consequence,  they 
vigorously  protested  any  effort  on  our 
part  to  give  extraterritorial  force  and 
effect  to  American  law. 

What  they  are  saying  is  that  they  will 
not  permit  their  flag  lines  to  supply 
information  to  American  regulatory 
agencies. 

On  page  19  of  the  report,  the  last 
paragraph,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
relating  to  section  6 — these  sections  have 
been  changed,  as  I  indicated  before — 
reads  as  follows: 

To  this  provision  we  have  added  two 
clauses  which  should  make  it  more  accept- 
able to  the  Department  of  Jtistlce.  The 
Department  pointed  out  that  as  passed  by 
the  House  this  provision  would  allow  con- 
ference carriers  to  soUcit  and  receive  the 
specified  information  from  freight  forward- 
ers, terminal  operators,  and  other  perpons 
subject  to  the  act,  but  that  such  "oth^ 
persons"  would  not  be  Immunized  from  the 
proscription  of  those  portions  of  section  20, 
Shipping  Act,  1916,  which  are  not  amended 
by  this  act.  Accordingly,  your  ccxnmlttee 
added  the  phrase  "or  by  any  other  person 
subject  to  this  act."  to  the  pertinent  portion 
ci.    the   section.     In   addition,    we    added   a 
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Bp«cial  protective  provision  that  "the  use 
or  such  information  for  any  other  purpose 
prohibited  by  this  act  or  any  other  act  shall 
be  unlawful. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  of 
the  section. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  that  the  bill  as  the  committee 
reported  it  makes  for  competition  or 
eliminates  competition? 

Mr.  EINGLE.  In  my  opinion,  the  bill 
would  have  a  tendency  to  limit  and  re- 
strict destructive  competition.  There  is 
no  question  about  that.  The  kind  of 
competition  we  are  trying  to  eliminate 
is  the  cutthroat  competition  in  ocean- 
borne  trade  which  would  make  it  im- 
possible for  shipping  lines  to  maintain 
regular  rates  and  routes,  and  would 
cause  the  big  lines  to  swallow  the  little 
ones  and  result  in  a  worse  monopolistic 
situation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
the  Royal  Commission  reported  on  this 
problem  in  1909,  that  is  exactly  what 
it  said. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  monopolies.  I 
usually  side  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  on  the  question. 
However,  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
way  to  handle  international  shipping 
than  by  following  the  procedure  which 
has  been  in  effect  for  nearly  100  years. 

We  are  trying  to  put  a  regulatory  force 
on  top  of  these  conferences  to  the  extent 
we  can  execute  American  law.  In  my 
opinion,  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can 
go  and  have  a  conference  system  at  all. 
The  question  is  raised  again,  "Do  we 
want  a  conference  or  not?"  Every 
agency  that  has  studied  the  problem  for 
over  50  years  has  said  we  should  have 
one. 

I  assure  the  Senate  the  legislation  goes 
just  as  far  as  we  can  go  in  maintaining 

regulatory  power  over  the  conference 
system. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  been  very  kind  in  yielding 
to  me,  and  I  am  glad  to  yield  back  to  him. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  House  sent  to 
the  Senate  a  workable  bill,  with  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  protection. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  r>oint? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  will  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. There  was  a  minimum  amount  of 
protection  provided  for  the  shippers. 
All  that  protection  has  been  removed 
from  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  please  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  said 
that  the  Senate  bill  went  as  far  as  it 
could  in  trying  to  regulate  and  to  treat 
fairly  American  shippers.  I  think  the 
Senator  is  badly  mistaken  about  that. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration has  any  conference  been  set 
aside  because  of  excessive  rates. 

The  Senator  talked  about  aviation.  I 
shall  have  the  citation  in  a  little  while, 
but  I  merely  say  the  lATA  suggests  rates, 
and  then  our  law  provides  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  must  specifically  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  of  the  rates.  The 
CAB  has  the  right  to  disapprove,  if  the 
rates  are  unreasonable.  The  Senator 
even  took  out  the  little  provision  that  the 


Maritime  Board  would  have  the  right  to 
disapprove  any  rates  if  it  found  them  to 
be  unreasonable.  Even  that  small  pro- 
tection was  taken  out. 

In  connection  with  international 
shipping,  we  should  certainly  protect  the 
independent  carriers  and  the  American 
shippers,  in  my  opinion.  Substantially 
all  the  protections  have  been  removed. 

Does  the  Senator  wish  to  have  me 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Yes.  I  should  like  to 
make  a  comment.  The  Senator  says 
that  some  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
were  removed.  The  reason  we  removed 
the  provisions  which  were  in  the  Hou.se 
bill  was  that  we  were  informed  by  eveiT- 
body  associated  with  the  proposed  legis- 
lation that  we  might  as  well  throw  the 
bill  in  the  ash  can  if  we  kept  those  pro- 
visions in  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  have  read  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield, 
to  let  me  go  further? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  wish  to  challenpe 
that  statement. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  hope  the  Senator  mil 
let  me  finish. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Grant  Arnold, 
the  chainnan  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Study  of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916. 
suggested  amendments.  One  of  the 
amendments  he  suggested  referred  to 
the  taking  out  of  the  antitnii^t  pro- 
visions. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Stakem,  the  Maritime 
Administrator,  said  the  House  amend- 
ments would  be  difficult  to  handle,  but. 
if  I  read  his  testimony  correctly,  he 
did  not  say  the  House  bill  would  be 
worse  than  no  bill. 

In  the  hearings  held  by  Representa- 
tive Bonner,  a  great  many  shippers  ob- 
jected to  the  dual  rate  provisions  Even 
in  the  hearings  held  by  the  Senator  from 
California,  the  representative  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Coffee  Association  was  vciy 
critical,  as  the  Senator  knows.  Mr.  J 
Richard  Townsend,  counsel  for  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Coffee  Association,  objected 
to  the  Senate  bill  and  said  that  the  Hou.se 
bill  should  be  passed  because  it  had  .some 
protections  for  American  shipper.s 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  Senator's  statement 
is  correct  about  the  counsel  representing 
the  Pacific  Coast  Coffee  As.sociation.  but 
the  great  majority  of  the  shippers  are  in 
favor  of  the  proposed  legislation.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  has  a  stack  of  tele- 
grams he  has  received  from  variou.s  in- 
dustry groups  throughout  the  country. 
I  wish  to  make  it  clear,  if  the  Senator 
will  be  kind  enough  to  yield  once  more, 
that  we  tried  to  make  the  bill  which 
came  to  us  from  the  House  acceptable 
not  only  to  the  shipping  industry  and  to 
the  shippers,  but  also  to  the  State 
Department,  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  to  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. They  came  in  and  said.  "We  can- 
not live  with  this  bill."  That  is  what 
they  said.  I  said,  "Why  can  you  not  live 
with  it?"  They  said,  "Because  it  is  an 
attempt  to  give  extraterritorial  force  to 
the  antitrust  laws  and  regulatory  proce- 
dm-es  of  this  country,  and  the  foreign 
flag  lines  will  not  take  it.  The  foreign 
governments  will  not  take  it."    I  said, 


"What  would  you  do  to  get  a  conference? 
We  cannot  mandamus  the  foreign  lines 
to  come  in." 

We  had  to  come  up  with  a  proposal 
which  would  be  accepted  voluntarily  for 
participation.  That  is  precisely  what  we 
did.  We  took  out  the  extraterritorial 
force  of  the  antitrust  laws  smd  domestic 
regulation.  Then  we  provided,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  arrangement  under  which  the 
conferences  would  be  affirmatively  ap- 
proved and  legalized,  that  nevertheless 
the  Maritime  Administration  would  be 
required  to  see  that  the  conferences  were 
run  in  the  public  interest  and  not  with 
di.scnminatory  rates  or  procedures. 

Mr  KEFAUVER  May  I  answer  the 
Senator'' 

Mr  ENGLE  That  would  be  true  in 
all  respects.  I  say  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Which  member  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  said  they 
could  not  live  with  this  bill?  I  cannot 
seem  to  find  that 

Mr.  ENGLE  That  was  the  import  of 
the  testimony 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Which  one  said  it' 

Mr.  ENGLE  This  was  the  import  of 
the  testimony. 

Mr  KEFAUVER  I  cannot  find  where 
It  was  said  they  could  not  live  with  the 
bill. 

Mr  ENGLE  I  would  not  say  that  pre- 
ci.'jc  language  was  used. 

Mr,  KEFAUVER  What  language  was 
u.sed? 

Mr  ENGLE  All  three  of  these  agen- 
cies support  the  bill  now  t)efore  the  Sen- 
ate, the  bill  the  committee  reported.  The 
committee  voted  unanimously  to  report 
the  bill  to  the  Senate. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  KEFAUVER    I  had  agreed  earlier 

to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  Mr    Byrd). 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  merely  wished  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
by  unanimous  con.sent.  the  statement  of 
the  Honorable  Thomas  E  Stakem.  Man- 
time  Administrator,  shown  beginning  on 
page  45  of  the  heann^.s 

Mr  KEFAUVER  I  yield  for  that 
purpo.se.  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  following,  there  also  be  printed 
the  statement  by  J  Richard  Townsend. 
counsel  for  the  Pacific  Coast  Coffee 
A.ssociation.  as  shown  beginning  on  page 
129  of   the  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  ni 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Thomas  E  Stakem  Maritime 
administrmrir  a.nd  chairman  of  the 
Federal    .Maritime  Board  ^ 

Mr.  Stakem    Thank  you,  Mr    Chairman 

Mr  Chairman,  my  statement  Is  short 
Knowing  the  committee  has  a  short  time  in 
which  to  hear  a  lot  of  witnesses.  I  think 
I  can  get  by  within  my  time  allotted 

The  Federal  Maritime  Board  appreciates 
this  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  com- 
mittee and  to  testify  on  H.R  6775  1  un- 
derstand that  the  committee  has  a  number 
of  wltnes.ses  scheduled  to  testify  today  and 
accordingly  shall  make  this  statement  as 
brief  as  possible  and  touch  on  the  high- 
lights  of   the    bill. 

The  first  section  of  H  R.  6775  deals  with 
dual  rates.  This  portion  of  the  bill  while 
designed  to  legalize  dual  rates.  Imposes  cer- 
tain standards  in  connection  with  their  ap- 
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proval.  Thus  HJl  6776  requires  that  before 
any  dual  rate  system  may  be  approved  the 
Board  must  find  with  respect  to  such  lyitem: 

(a)  That  the  system  \»  not  Intended  to 
cause  the  exclusion  of  any  other  carrier 
from  the  trade  (p.  a,  lines  10-12) . 

(b)  That  the  system  wUl  not  be  reason- 
ably likely  to  cause  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  carrier  from  the  trade  (p.  2,  lines  11- 
12) 

(c)  That  the  system  will  not  be  detri- 
mental to  the  commerce  of  the  United 
Stales  (p.  2,  line  13) 

(d)  That  the  system  will  not  be  contrary 
to  the  public  Interest  (p    2.  line  14). 

In  addition.  It  would  require  the  Board 
to  withdraw  permission  as  to  any  system  If 
it  finds— 

(e)  That  the  system  tends  to  cause  the 
elimination  from  the  trade  of  any  carrier 
ip    3,  lines  21    22) 

it)  That  the  system  prevents  the  entry 
into  the  trade  of  any  carrier  ip  3.  lines 
21    22) . 

These  general  standards  obviously  overlap 
to  a  great  extent,  and  yet  the  inclusion  of 
each  by  specific  mention  in  a  legislative  en- 
actment creates  the  presumption  that  each 
has  a  separate  and  distinct  meaning.  The 
multiplicity  of  these  standards  and  limita- 
tions and  the  dlfBculty  of  allocating  sepa- 
r.-\te  significance  to  each  one  will  make  for 
confusion  and  much  litigation 

In  addition  to  these  general  standards, 
the  bill  requires  that  every  dual-rate  system 
shall  conform  to  the  seven  specific  require- 
ments enumerated  from  page  2,  line  16. 
through  page  3.  line  15 

These  specific  requirements  are  effective 
curbs  up>on  the  competitive  impact  of  the 
dual-rate  system  In  addition,  the  Board 
Is  authorized  by  clause  (8)  (p.  3.  lines  16-17) 
to  require  other  provisions,  not  Inconsistent 

With  the  rest  of  the  section,  to  be  Inserted 
in  any  dual-rate  system. 

We  believe  that  these  seven  specific  re- 
quirement.' together  with  such  other  limita- 
tions as  may  be  required  by  the  Board  under 
the  authority  of  clause  (8).  sufficiently  In- 
sure against  the  use  of  any  unfair  or  coercive 

system 

We  believe  that  It  la  unnecessary  in  ad- 
dition to  prohibit  expressly  any  system 
which  is  Intended  to  cause  the  exclusion  of 
any  other  carrier,  or  which  will  be  reason- 
ably likely  to  cause  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  carrier,  or  which  will  be  detrimental 
to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  or 
which  will  be  contrary  to  the  public  Interest, 
or  which  will  tend  to  cause  the  elimination 
from  or  prevent  the  entry  into,  the  trade  of 
any  carrier 

The  accumulation  of  all  of  these  separately 
articulated  standards  would  present  a  dif- 
ficult problem  to  the  officials  responsible  for 
administering  the  statute 

We  favor  legalization  of  the  dual-rale  sys- 
tem because  we  have  found  it  to  be  necessary 
at  times  to  prevent  instability  and  chaotic 
rate  competition  between  conference  and 
independent. 

We  believe  that  the  hearing?  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
over  the  past  2  years  prove  that  such  legal- 
ization is  favored  as  well  by  shippers  and 
receivers  of  cargo,  and  by  the  steamship  in- 
dustry 

Given  this  general  consensus  of  opinion, 
we  feel  that  there  is  a  clear  call  for  legisla- 
tion effecting  a  legallKation  of  dual  rates 
The  multiplicity  of  standards  established 
in  the  bill,  however,  may  mire  down  applica- 
tions for  permission  to  use  the  system  Into 
such  lengthy  litigation  as  t-o  make  the  sta- 
bilizing effects  of  the  system  available,  if 
available  at  all,  only  after  long  delay. 

And.  finally,  even  after  a  system  Is  ulti- 
mately permitted.  It  might  be  so  watered 
down  as  to  loee  Its  effectiveness  as  a  control 
over  destructive  rate  competition. 


The  balance  of  H.R.  6775  makes  certain 
amendments  and  additions  to  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916,  generally  designed  to  strengthen 
the  act  and  make  it  more  effective.  Two 
points  therein  merit  comment  at  this  time. 

At  page  6,  lines  14  through  19.  H.R.  6776 
appears  to  establish  a  mandatory  require- 
ment that  every  conference  agreement  shall 
contain  effective  provisions  for  policing  the 
obligations  under  It.  It  Is  not  clear  whether 
such  provisions  provide  for  policing  by  the 
members  themselves,  by  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Board,  or  by  some  other  body.  Pre- 
sumably, however,  this  means  some  form  of 
self-policing  Clarification  of  this  point 
would  be  desirable  Assuming  that  It  refers 
to  a  system  of  self-poUclng.  it  is  suggesteo 
that  some  discretion  should  be  allowed  the 
Board  as  to  the  form  of  system  to  be  used. 

Section  7(ci  of  H.R  6775  authorizes  the 
Board  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  sections 
14.  first  ibi  15.  18(bi.  19(b).  20,  and  21 
of  this  act  The  limitation  of  the  Board's 
rulemaking  authority  In  aid  of  these  specif- 
ically named  sections  may  imply  an  absence 
of  such  authority  In  aid  of  other  sections 
of  the  act 

The  Board  believes  that  It  has  such  gen- 
eral rulemaking  authority,  although  the 
Shipping  Act  does  not  contain  an  express 
grant  thereof.  We  believe  that  an  express 
grant  of  such  general  authority  is  desirable 

Finally,  we  should  like  the  record  to  show 
that  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  submitted  to  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee additional  recommendations  for  the 
enactment  of  several  largely  procedural  pro- 
visions which  we  believe  to  be  essential  to 
the  adequate  and  effectual  administration 
of  the  substantive  provisions  of  the  Shipping 
Act 

These  recommended  amendments  how- 
ever have  not  been  included  in  H.R  6776 
a*  it  passed  the  House  The  Board  will 
submit  to  the  Congress  draft  bills  covering 
the  p>olnt«  in  question  so  that  further  con- 
sideration can  t>e  given  on  the  merits  of  each 
recommendation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  there 
Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
statement  from  the  standpoint  of  the  admin- 
istration's program 

Senator  Knglx.  How  soon.  Mr  Stakem. 
can  you  have  the  draft  bills  available  for  the 
committee? 

Mr    Stakem     Yes    we  do  have  them 

Senator  Engle  Do  you  have  them  with 
you' 

Mr    Stakem    Not  with  me. 

.Senator  Encle  How  soon  can  you  have 
them  up  here? 

Mr  Stakxm  The  complete  language  of 
the  drafts  Is  Included  In  the  House  hearings. 
Whether  they  have  been  actually  put  in  the 
form  of  a  bill.  I  do  not  know  But  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  a  very  short  time.  Mr  Chair- 
man 

Senator  Engle    Senator  Btm.ER 

Senator  Bxttles  I  have  no  questiotis  at 
this  time 

Senator  Enole  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  statement.  Mr    Stakem 

If  we  have  a  choice  between  letting  this 
law  die  and  extending  it.  which  do  you  prefer 
we  do? 

Mr  Stakem.  If  the  choice  Is  between  this 
bin  and  no  bill,  which  would  leave  the  dual 
rate  systems  high  and  dry,  we  would  say 
this  bill 

If  the  choice  Is  t>etween  this  bill  and  In- 
terim legislation  for  a  continued  period  of 
study,  we  would  favor  the  Interim  legisla- 
tion. 

Senator  Kngle  When  you  say  interim" 
you  do  not  mean  a  long  time' 

Mr.   Stakem.  One  year. 

Senator  Knole.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  yoti  for  your  statement 


Our  next  witness  Is  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Martin, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Bconomlc  Affalra, 
Department  of  State.  Washington.  DC. 

Mr.  Martin? 


Statement  or  J.  Richard  Townsend,  CotrNSEi., 
PAcmc  Coast  Comx  Association,  San 
Francisco.  Calif 

Mr.  TowNSTND.  I  have  a  very  short  state- 
ment. Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  would  like  to 
make      It  will   take  about  10  minutes. 

My  name  is  J  Richard  Townsend,  I  am  an 
attorney  in  San  Francisco  and  am  attorney 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  Coffee  Association,  for 
which  I  am  app>earlng  today. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Coffee  Association  Is  a 
trade  organization  composed  of  70  firms 
engaged  in  the  importation,  sale,  or  manu- 
facture of  coffee  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Its 
members  constitute  practically  the  entire 
coffee  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Coffee  is  the  leading  import  to  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  United  States  in  dollar  value 
This  coffee  is  imported  principally  from 
Bra7.il,  Colombia,  and  the  west  coast  of 
Central  America  and  Mexico 

The  Pacific  Coast  Coffee  Association  and 
its  members  have  a  very  great  Interest  In 
the  dual  rate  legislation  that  Is  under  con- 
sideration, since  the  dual  rate  system  ap- 
plies in  three  of  the  four  principal  trade 
routes  of  coffee  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Edward  Bransten,  chainnan  of  the 
steamship  committee  of  the  association,  and 
I  have  testified  three  times  at  hearings  be- 
fore House  committees  concerning  this  leg- 
islation, twice  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  Committee  and 
once    before    the    Antitrust    Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Bransten  is  presently  in  Central  Amer- 
ica on  business  and  is  unable  to  t>e  here 
today,  so  I  have  been  asked  to  present  the 
views  of  this  association  concerning  H.R. 
6775 

In  his  earlier  testimony.  Mr.  Bransten 
pointed  out  In  detail  the  serious  adverse 
effects  of  the  present  dual  rate  system  on 
the  Pacific  coast  coffee  roasters  and  Im- 
porters In  the  coffee  trades  to  the  Pacific 
coast  that  employ  the  dual  rate  system,  the 
exclusive  patronage  agreements  are  signed 
by  the  receivers  of  coffee  in  this  country,  and 
such  agreements  cover  coffee  exclusively. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  nonconference  com- 
petition In  the  trades  which  employ  the  dual 
rate  system  on  coffee  to  the  Pacific  coast.  At 
the  present  time,  therefore,  the  coffee  re- 
ceivers on  the  Pacific  coast  have  absolutely 
no  bargaining  position  concerning  the  con- 
tents of  the  dual  rate  agreements,  and  they 
have  no  statutory  assistance  in  that  respect 
under  the  present  law. 

They  are  ccwnpelled  to  enter  Into  any  dual 
rate  agreement  that  the  conference  places 
before  them  because,  for  competitive  rea- 
sons, they  cannot  pay  the  noncontract  rates, 
which  are  M  per  ton  higher  than  the  con- 
tract rates  In  these  trades. 

The  result  of  this  has  been  that  the  dual 
rate  agreements  In  these  trades  place  very 
heavy  obligations  on  the  receivers  of  coffee, 
and  practically  no  obligations  on  the  car- 
riers. Because  of  this  monopolistic  situa- 
tion, the  dual  rate  conferences  have  been 
able  to  disregard  the  Interests  of  the  Pacific 
coast  coffee  Industry  in  the  matter  of  rates 
and  steamer  service. 

The  matter  of  freight  rates  is  discussed  in 
detail  in  our  earlier  testimony.  Suffice  it  to 
say  here  that  the  action  of  these  dual  rate 
conferences  has  placed  the  Pacific  coast 
coffee  industry  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage with  respect  to  the  matter  of  freight 
charges. 

The  effect  of  the  present  dtial  rate  system 
on  steamer  service  is  likewise  very  detri- 
mental to  the  Pacific  coast  coffee  Indxistry. 
-Mthough  the  steamship  lines  assert  that  the 
dual  rate  system  results  in  improved  steamer 
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aerHoe.  the  experience  of  our  Industry  has 
been  exactly  the  opposite.  In  two  respects. 

In  the  flnt  place,  the  nalllngH  of  the  dif- 
ferent conference  lines  are  not  staggered. 
The  lines  follow  each  other  Into  port,  ap- 
parently for  fear  that  one  line  will  secure 
more  cargo  than  another.  The  result  Is 
that  the  steamer  sailings  are  bunched  to- 
gether, and  then  there  Is  a  considerable  gap 
before  additional  sailings. 

In  the  second  place,  for  their  own  con- 
venience the  conference  lines  do  not  adhere 
to  their  published  schedules,  frequently 
changing  announced  vessel  schedules  for  as 
much  as  1  or  2  weeks.  This  creates  very 
serious  Inventory  problems  for  the  coffee 
Industry.  Detailed  testimony  has  previously 
been  presented  concerning  the  deflclencles 
of  the  steamer  service  in  these  dual  rate 
trades. 

The  steamship  conferences  have  disre- 
garded requests  to  correct  these  rate  and 
service  situations.  In  the  case  of  one  Im- 
portant diml  rate  conference,  there  Is  not 
even  anyone  In  authority  In  the  United 
States  with  whom  problems  of  the  coffee  re- 
ceivers can  be  discussed.  That  conference 
operates  from  the  west  coast  of  Colombia  to 
the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  Its 
headq\iarters  are  In  Cristobal,  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  which  Is  neither  a  point  of 
origin  nor  a  destination  In  the  trade. 

I  desire  to  emphasize  that  under  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  law  the  Pacific  coast  coffee 
receivers  are  helpless  to  do  anything  about 
this  situation.  They  have  no  outside  steam- 
ship competition  to  which  they  can  resort 
for  assistance.  The  present  statutes  afford 
them  no  protection  of  any  substance. 

It  is  certainly  not  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
that  a  situation  such  as  this  be  permitted 
to  continue.  Two  different  committees  of 
the  House  have  been  Investigating  the  dual 
rate  situation  and  holding  hearings  on  this 
subject  for  more  than  2  years  last  past.  All 
of  the  Interested  parties  have  had  a  full  op- 
portunity to  present  their  views  and  to  sug- 
gest language  which  should  be  Included  In  a 
statute  that  would  authorize  the  use  of  the 
dual  rate  system. 

We  have  taken  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  specific  suggestions  to  those 
committees,  and  many  others  have  likewise 
made  suggeetions. 

On  the  basis  of  such  extensive  investiga- 
tions and  hearings,  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  Committee,  in  cooperation  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee, 
has  devised  H.R.  6775,  and  this  bill  has  been 
passed  by  the  Hoiise. 

The  position  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Coffee 
Association  with  respect  to  H.R.  6775  may  be 
summarized  briefly  as  follows:  We  believe 
that  HJl.  6775  contains  the  very  least  pro- 
tection that  shippers  and  receivers  of  freight 
In  this  country  are  entitled  to  have  against 
the  tremendous  power  of  a  steamship  con- 
ference which  employs  the  dual  rate  exclu- 
sive patronage  system. 

In  our  opinion  this  is  a  good  bill  and  it 
will  go  far  toward  eliminating  the  prob- 
lems which  have  herefore  existed  under  the 
dual-rate  system.  We  believe  that  the  ship- 
pers and  receivers  In  this  country  should  not 
be  required  to  continue  to  operate  any 
longer  under  the  unregxilated  dual-rate  sys- 
tem that  has  heretofore  existed.  Moreover, 
the  continuance  of  such  unregulated  dual- 
rate  system  is  contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  our  foreign  trade. 

We  believe  that  H.R.  6775  should  be  en- 
acted promptly  In  Its  present  form.  If  there 
are  any  aspects  of  this  bill,  such  as  the  mat- 
ter of  requiring  information  from  foreign 
steamship  lines,  which  require  further  con- 
sideration, in  our  opinion  these  matters 
should  be  considered  after  the  bill  has  been 
enacted,  as  possible  amendments  thereto. 

We  are  strenuously  opposed  to  the  post- 
ponement of  the  protective  features  of  this 


bill  for  another  year  or  two  while  other 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  being  given  further 
coDslderatioo. 

After  all  of  the  investigations  and  heftrings 
and  all  of  the  work  that  has  gone  into  this 
matter,  we  believe  that  it  would  be  most 
unfortunate  and  unfair  to  the  shippers  and 
receivers  ot  freight  in  this  country  if  they 
are  to  be  compelled  to  continue  to  endure 
the  abuses  that  are  Inherent  in  the  existing 
dual-rate  system  for  another  year  or  two 
while  certain  aspects  of  the  bill  are  recon- 
sidered by  the  Senate. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Coffee  Association  hopes, 
and  respectfully  requests,  that  UJl.  6775  be 
enacted  promptly,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  continue  the  existing  unreg- 
ulated system  In  effect  and  so  that  the  ship- 
pers and  receivers  of  cargo  will  hav«  the 
protection  against  the  powerful  dual-rate 
conferences  to  which  they  have  been  found 
by  the  House  committees  to  be  entitled 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  a  time 
schedule  may  I  Just  add  this:  We  hope  that 
permanent  legislation  can  t>e  enacted  by 
June  30.  If  this  is  Impossible,  we  believe 
that  any  extension  of  the  interim  legislation 
should  be  for  not  more  than  60  days,  and 
that  permanent  legislation  should  be  enacted 
during  this  session  of  Congress. 

Our  fear  is  that  if  all  of  the  conflicting 
views  are  reconsidered,  another  2  or  3  years 
will  be  consumed,  and  even  then  probably 
no  one  will  be  any  more  satisfied  than  t<  - 
day.  And  In  the  meantime  the  shippers  and 
receivers  of  cargo  will  suffer  the  abuses  of 
the  present  dual-rate  system. 

We  believe  that  It  Is  much  better  to  enact 
H.R.  6775  promptly  and  then  amend  tt»e  law 
If  experience  shows  that  amendmeats  are 
necessary. 

These  are  our  views  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  not  all  of  our  suggestions  were  in- 
cluded In  H.R.  6775. 

We  desire  to  thank  this  committee  for  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  our  views  to  it. 

Senator  Ekgle.  Thank  you.  Mr   Townsend 
You  can  be  perfectly  sure  of  one  thing,  that 
I  am  not  going  to  sit  through  13.000  pages 
of  testimony. 

Please  express  our  appreciation  to  Mr 
Bransten,  who  I  kr.ow  has  given  this  prob- 
lem very  careful  consideration  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  Townsend.  Thank  you.  Mr   Chairman 

Senator  Engle.  We  appreciate  your  coming 
in  on  such  short  notice. 

Mr.  Townsend.  Thank  you 

Senator  Engle.  The  next  witness  Is  Mr.  T. 
R.  Stetson,  director  of  export.s.  United  States 
Borax  &  Chemical  Corp  .  Los  Angeles.  Calif 

The  Chair  would  like  to  say  that  we  are 
trying  to  get  to  the  witnesses  from  the  far- 
away places. 

Mr.  Stetson,  can  you  complete  your  *tate- 
ment  In  5  mintites? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  it  i$  im- 
perative that  these  conferences  which 
have  been  discussed  do  not  acquire  so 
much  power  that  they  in.ture  American 
industry.  That  is  the  purpo.se  of  .':omc 
of  my  argument  today.  We  mu.«:t  take 
into  account,  in  making  our  decision, 
the  question  whether  these  conferences, 
which  are  simply  a  gathering  together 
of  various  shipping  companies,  should 
be  granted  unfettered  authority  to  set 
rates  by  common  agreement. 

I  realize  that  it  is  claimed  that  we 
cannot  interfere  with  these  foreign 
companies.  Why  not?  They  come  to 
our  ports.  They  get  the  benefit  of  our 
merchandi.se.  All  we  are  interested  in 
is  to  see  that  we  get  a  fair  shake  in 
shipping  our  merchandise  out. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing my  previous  remarks  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  the  Attorney  Gen- 


eral's opinion  found  at  pages  30  through 
37  of  the  conuDittee  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd, 

as  follows: 

Depahtment  or  Justice, 

OmCE    or   THE    DEPtJTT 

ArroENET  General, 
Wash.ngton.  DC  .  August   IS,   1961. 
Hon.   WAiiREN   G.   Magnuson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Com.m.eTce. 
V  S    Senate,   Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  Chaixman  Magnuson;  We  have  been 
furnished  by  Mr.  Webster,  counsel  for  the 
committee,  with  the  subcommittee  print  of 
H  R.  6775.  dated  August  8,  1961.  Mr.  Web- 
ster informed  us  on  August  3.  1961.  that  the 
Department  of  Justices  comments  on  this 
print  of  th?  blU  would  be  desired  by  your 
committee.  Accordingly,  we  are  pleased  to 
submit  the  following  report  on  the  subcom- 
mittee print. 

H  R  6775  would  amend  the  Shipping  Act. 
liiie.  as  amended  (46  U.S  C.  801  et  seq  i. 
in  various  respects.  The  comment*  which 
follow  are  directed  to  the  provisions  of  the 
subcommittee  print  of  the  bill  Intended  to 
effect  changes  in  existing  law  which  axe  of 
serious  concern   to  this  Department. 

SecUon  3  of  HJi  6775  would  amend  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Shipping  Act  by  adding  a  new 
section  14b  which  would  require  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  Board)  to  permit  the  use  by  any 
common  carrier  or  conference  of  carriers  In 
foreign  commerce  of  any  contract  which 
provides  lower  rates  to  shippers  or  consignees 
who  agree  to  give  ail  or  any  fixed  portion  of 
their  patronage  to  such  carrier  or  conference, 
If  such  contract  would  not  have  certain  pro- 
ncnbed  effects  and  if  it  meets  requirements 
enumerated  In  the  bill.  The  effect  of  enact- 
ment of  section  3  would  be  to  sanction  the 
use  in  the  ocean  shipping  trades  of  the  ex- 
clusive patronage  contract,  noncontract  rate 
system,  more  frequently  referred  to  as  the 
dual-rate  system. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
15  ul  the  Shipping  Act  which  deals  with 
Board  approval  of  apreemente  between  car- 
riers. The  principal  changes  concern  con- 
ference agreements. 

Sections  3  a.nd  4  of  the  subconunittee 
print  depiirt  r.idically  from  the  version  of 
HP.  6775  which  wa£  unanimously  enacted 
by  the  House  ot  Representatives  on  June  12. 
1961.  The  House  legislation  contained  pro- 
visions In  sections  1  and  2  (to  which  sees 
3  and  4  of  the  subcommittee  print  are  rough- 
ly comparable)  designed  to  protect  com- 
peting carriers,  shippers,  and  the  general 
public  from  untoward  effects  of  the  use  of 
dual-.'ate  contracts  by  ocean  sJilppiug  con- 
ferences. These  competitive  safeguards — 
the  very  heart  of  this  legislation.  In  our 
opinion — have  been  eliminated,  eltlier  di- 
rectly or  in  effect,  from  the  subcommittee 
print.  Therefore,  were  H  R.  6775  to  be 
enacted  In  its  present  form.  It  would  give 
ocean  shipping  conferences  virtuaUy  uure- 
siricted  license  to  employ  dual-rate  cai- 
tracls,  and  other  conference  practices,  as 
deliberate  predatory  devices  to  stifle  the 
competition  of  carriers  nut  affiliated  with  the 
conferences. 

As  the  committee  Is  aware,  ocean  shipping 
conferences  operating  In  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  are  private  or- 
gan izatior.s.  somewhat  akin  to  trade  associa- 
tions, organized  to  further  the  business 
interests  of  the  participating  steamship  lines. 
While  the  conferences  must  file  their  agree- 
ments with  the  B(jard  and  secure  approval 
prior  to  initiating  joint  action,  because  of 
the  international  nature  of  the  shipping  in- 
dustry, the  supervision  which  the  Board  may 
exercu:e  Is  quite  limited  and  hardly  com- 
parable to  the  comprehensive  regulation 
exercised  with  respect  to  domestic  trans- 
portation industries  by  such  agencies  as  the 
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Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Interstate 
c'r>mmerce  Commission  For  example,  the 
Board  has  no  Jurisdiction  oyer  the  reason- 
ableness of  rates  charged  by  steamship  lines 
m  American  foreign  commerce  and,  except 
as  to  subsidized  U.S.  carriers,  has  no  control 
over  the  adequacy,  frequency,  or  regulatory 
of  service  provided  by  steamship  lines  oper- 
ating to  and  from  D.8  ports 

The  most  profound  change  In  H.R  6776 
which  would  be  effected  by  the  subcommit- 
tee print  deals  with  the  right  of  noncon- 
ference  carriers  to  enter  or  serve  ocean  trades 
with  freedom  from  predatory  and  anticom- 
petitive onslaughts  by  the  conferences 

The  typical  shipping  conference  represents 
a  tremendous  concentralioii  of  power.  On 
practically  every  one  of  the  US  foreign  trade 
routes  the  conferenceH  enjoy  monopoly  con- 
trol. Indeed,  there  are  few.  if  any.  in  which 
the  conference  does  not  control  at  least  80 
percent  of  the  liner  cargo  movement  In 
nu)si  trades  the  percentage  is  much  higher 
Absent  the  antitrust  exemption  which  Con- 
Kress  provided  in  the  Shipping  Act.  the  Joint 
rate-fixing  activity  and  the  other  forms  of 
anticompetitive  collaboration  typical  of  the 
conference  system  would  do  violence  to  the 
antitrust  statutes  Tlie  history  and  weight 
of  interpretation  of  the  1916  act  amply  dem- 
onstrate that  while  Congress  made  it  possi- 
ble for  steamship  linos  to  cooperate  volun- 
tarily in  conference  arrangements.  Congress 
WHS  equally  detemilntd  to  protect  the  rights 
of  carriers  who  chooe*-  not  to  participate  In 
conferences,  as  well  a?  to  insure  to  shippers 
the  right  to  patronize  nonconference  carriers 
without  retaliation  Irom  the  conferences. 
Thus,  for  example.  Congress  specifically  out- 
lawed in  section  14.  frst  and  second,  of  the 
Shipping  Act  two  of  -.he  most  vicloiu  prac- 
tices known  in  1916  to  have  been  employed 
by  oonferencea  against  thetr  competitors; 
namely,  the  deferred  rel>ate  and  the  opera- 
tion of  "nghting  shlfw  •■  In  section  14.  third, 
Congress  similarly  prohibited  retaliation 
against  shippers  who  p  atronlze  other  carriers 

H  R  6775  as  enacte<I  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives took  Intti  account  the  demand 
for  legalization  of  dual -rate  contracts  but  at 
the  same  time  provided  that  such  contracts 
not  l>e  used  where  designed  to  drive  another 
carrier  out  of  buslnes)  or  where  the  reason- 
ably likely  result  of  their  use  would  be 
equally  adverse  to  tbe  public  Interest  In 
maintenance  of  free  competition  By  con- 
trast, the  subcommltt.ee  print  of  August  8. 
1961.  reflects  the  phi  oeophy  that  a  carrier 
ought  to  Join  a  conference  or  suffer  the  con- 
sequences of  predatory  conference  action 
It  Is  this  approach  to  legislation  on  dual 
rates  which  the  Department  of  Justice  finds 
so  disturbing 

The  changes  effected  in  sections  1  and  2 
of  H  R  6775  by  the  subcommittee  print  are 
not  fully  apparent  until  study  Is  made  of 
all  the  provisions  of  8?ctlons  3  and  4  of  the 
subcommittee  print,  and  particularly  of  sec- 
tion 4  While  section  3  appears  to  retain  in 
substance  the  language  of  the  House-passed 
version  which  would  bar  approval  of  any 
dual-rate  contract  whch  is  intended  or  will 
be  reascmably  likely  to  cause  the  exclusion  of 
any  carrier  from  the  trade,  section  4  would 
wholly  nullify  the  purport  of  this  key  pro- 
vision Section  4  of  the  subcommittee  print 
provides  that  "|l|f  a  common  carrier  Is  eligi- 
ble but  unwilling,  on  reasonable  and  equal 
terms  and  conditions,  to  Join  a  conference 
approved  by  the  Boar  J  and  serving  a  trade, 
such  carrier  may  not  be  deemed  excluded 
from  that  trade,  or  prevented  from  entering 
it.  or  eliminated  from  It,  within  the  meaning 
of  all  such  terms  as  ujed  in  this  section  and 
section  14b  of  this  fct  ""  The  clear  effect 
of  the  latter  provision  would  be  to  deprive 
the  nonconference  carrier  of  the  protection 
against  unfair  exclusion  from  a  trade  when- 
ever the  nonconference  carrier  has  chosen 
to  remain  independent  of  the  conference 
Since   almost  every   conference   in   the  U.S. 


foreign  trade  would  welcome  the  member- 
ship of  the  nonconference  carrier  In  order  to 
eliminate  the  latter's  competition.  It  Is  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  a  situation  Involving 
a  nonconference  carrier  In  ccMnpetitlon  with 
a  conference  which  would  not  fall  within  the 
above-quoted  language  of  the  subcommittee 
print.  In  sum.  therefore,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  in  considering  adoption  of  the 
proposed  language  of  the  subcommittee  print 
vis-a-vls  the  language  of  the  House  enact- 
ment, will  be  deciding  which  concept  shall 
henceforth  apply  to  the  ocean  shipping  in- 
dustry freedom  of  opportunity  for  all  steam- 
ship lines  whether  as  coriference  members 
or  Independent  operators,  according  to  in- 
dividual preference,  as  opposed  to  compulsory 
conference  memt)ership  resulting  in  elimina- 
tion of  competition  and  monopolistic  freight 
rates 

The  Department  of  Justice  considers  in- 
dispensable to  any  reasonable  enactment  on 
dual-rate  and  steamship  conference  agree- 
ments the  inclusion  of  language  unequivo- 
cally barring  the  approval  of  such  agree- 
ments where  they  are  Intended  or  will  be 
reasonably  likely  to  cause  the  exclusion  of 
another  carrier  from  the  trade  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Loevinger  indicated  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Subcommittee  on  August  3,  1961, 
how  Important  are  the  actual  and  poten- 
tial benefits  of  this  legislative  protection  to 
American  carriers,  shippers,  and  the  general 
public.  Judge  Loevinger  noted  that,  even 
though  at  a  given  moment  there  may  be  no 
American  carrier  operating  Independently  of 
the  conferences,  the  ability  of  an  American 
carrier  to  withdraw  without  fear  of  confer- 
ence retaliation  provides  it  with  leverage 
within  the  conference  which  may  be  ex- 
erted to  avert  action  which  may  be  adverse 
to  Its  Interests  or  to  the  foreign  conunerce  of 
the  United  States  This  is  of  extreme  signifi- 
cance to  American  carriers  which  accotmt 
for  only  a  small  vote  in  virtually  every  Im- 
portant conference  serving  our  foreign  trade. 

It  Is  Important  also  to  bear  In  mind  that 
in  the  ocean  trades  competition  Is  the  only 
practical  restraint  on  unduly  high  freight 
rates.  In  this  connection,  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  submitted  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  on  August 
3,  1961.  data  obtained  from  foreign  govern- 
ments In  re:.ponse  to  the  State  Departments 
Inquiry  of  them  how  reasonableness  of  rates 
Is  assured  in  waterborne  commerce.  Eight 
foreign  nations — Belgium,  Denmark,  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  Finland,  Italy.  Nether- 
lands. Norway,  and  Sweden — of  the  11  ques- 
tioned, replied  that  they  rely  on  free  com- 
petition to  achieve  reasonable  rates  The 
subcommittee  print,  however,  would  leave 
the  way  open  for  shipping  conferences  to 
eliminate  the  very  competition  which  the 
United  States  has  historically  fostered  and 
which  a  majority  of  foreign  nations  espouse, 
by  withdrawing  protection  of  the  rights  of 
the  competitor  who  may  chcxjse  to  offer  rate 
comj>etltlon 

We  would  further  direct  the  committee's 
attention  to  the  example  cited  In  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Loevlnger's  testimony  of 
the  unconscionable  rate  charged  on  an  Im- 
portant commodity  moving  In  American 
foreign  commerce  when  there  was  no  inde- 
pendent carrier  providing  competition  in  the 
particular  trade.  The  entry  of  an  independ- 
ent carrier  brought  about  a  reduction  of  the 
rate  from  S80  to  §40,  the  latter  level  being 
one  which,  by  the  admission  of  one  of  the 
American  carriers  involved,  still  permitted 
profitable  operations 

For  the  reasons  outlined  above,  we  urge 
the  committee  to  delete  the  provision  appear- 
ing in  the  subcommittee  print  beginning  at 
line  22  on  page  5.  which  completely  nullifies 
the  protection  for  nonconference  carriers 
contained  in  the  House-passed  version. 
TTiis  important  competitive  safeguard,  but 


for  the  language  beginning  at  line  22  on 
page  5,  would  be  preserved  in  the  subcom- 
mittee print.  We  deem  it  essential  that 
these  protective  provisions  be  retained  as 
they  were  in  the  House-enacted  version  of 
HR    6775. 

There  are  other  provisions  of  the  subcom- 
mittee print  on  which  comment  should  also 
be  made.  Whereas  section  1  of  the  Hovise 
enactment  would  require  the  proponents  of 
dual-rate  systems  to  establish  in  Board  pro- 
ceedings that  the  propoeed  dual-rate  con- 
tract would  not  have  the  proscribed  effects, 
the  subcommittee  print  would  shift  the 
burden  to  opponents  thereof  or  to  the  Board. 
The  latter  would  have  to  prove  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  th«'  evidence  that  a  dual-rate 
contract  would  CDntravene  the  language  of 
the  bill.  We  believe  that  the  House  approach 
is  the  more  reascnable  It  places  the  bur- 
den where  it  belongs,  that  is,  up>on  the  pro- 
ponent and  expected  beneficiary  of  the  pro- 
posed dual-rate  contract 

The  subcommittee  print  also  changes  the 
House-enacted  provisions  dealing  with  dual- 
rate  contracts  by  inserting  the  word  "com- 
mon" before  the  word  "carrier"  In  several 
places  The  Insertion  of  the  word  "common" 
before  the  word  "carrier"  on  line  17  of  page  2 
would  limit  the  protection  against  exclu- 
sionary dual-rate  systems  to  common  car- 
riers and  would  appear  to  permit  the  use 
of  dual-rate  contracts  which  are  designed  or 
are  likely  to  exclude  a  carrier  which  is  not  a 
common  carrier.  We  are  aware  of  no  Justi- 
fication for  differentiating  between  the  types 
of  carrier  that  might  be  adversely  affected 
by  conference  use  of  dual-rate  contracts. 
We  therefore  recommend  that  the  commit- 
tee delete  the  word  "common"  wherever  It 
has  been  added  to  HJl.  6775  by  the  subcom- 
mittee print  This  comment  would  also  ap- 
ply to  the  addition  of  the  word  "common" 
on  line  17  of  page  5  of  the  print. 

We  turn  now  to  the  language  of  the  sub- 
committee print  which  relates  to  provisions 
which  must  be  expressly  lncorp>orated  In  any 
dual -rate  contra<;t  to  be  lawful  imder  the 
proposed  legislation. 

The  subcommittee  print  would  strike  from 
H.R  6775  the  provision  that  prohibits  dual- 
rate  contracts  from  covering  shipments  of 
goods  where  the  contract  shipper  has  no  legal 
right  to  select  the  carrier  The  effect  of  this 
deletion  will  be  to  create  endless  controversy 
as  to  whether  or  not  certain  shipments, 
notably  shipments  of  goods  sold  on  f  .o.b.  and 
fas.  terms,  arc  covered  by  approved  dual- 
rate  contracts.  Without  the  provision  con- 
tained In  the  House  version,  the  way  is  left 
open  for  conferences  to  charge  contract  ship- 
pers with  breach  of  their  dual -rate  contracts 
when  they  sell  gCHxls  to  buyers  who  elect  to 
ship  via  nonconference  carriers.  The  dele- 
tion of  this  provision  could  be  construed  to 
permit  the  conferences  to  forbid  contract 
shippers  from  doing  business  with  anyone 
who  will  not  surrender  his  right  to  make  his 
own  shipping  arrangements.  We  lu-ge  that 
this  provision  be  restored  to  the  bill  in  order 
that  it  be  made  clear  that  Congress  does  not 
Intend  to  allow  the  shipping  conferences  to 
dictate  the  terms  upon  which  one  merchant 
must  sell  to  another. 

Another  provision  deleted  from  the  House 
enactment  which  should  be  reinstated  is 
that  precluding  any  requirement  that  ship- 
pers divert  their  shipments  from  natural 
ro'-itlngs.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  was 
to  Insure  shippers'  freedom  to  choose  the 
ports  from  which  and  to  which  to  ship  their 
goods.  It  is  one  thing  for  Congress  to  per- 
mit a  system  of  contracts  under  which  ship- 
pers must  promise  that  when  they  ship  from 
a  particular  port  they  will  use  conference 
vessels,  but  it  Is  a  wholly  different  thing  to 
permit  conferences  to  comp>el  shippers  to 
ship  from  a  particular  port  when  it  may  be 
more  economical  for  them  to  ship  from  other 
ports  which  the  conferences  may  not  hap- 
pen   to  serve.    The  Department  of  Justice 
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reoominends   tbat   the   House   provision   on 
thlB  point  be  reinstated  In  HJi.  6775. 

We  are  also  concerned  witb  clause  3  d  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  subconunittee  print.  This 
clause  would  limit  damages  recoverable  for 
a  shipper's  breach  of  a  dual-rate  contract  to 
actual  damages,  but  the  proviso  permits 
liquidated  damages  not  to  exceed  the  freight 
charges  at  the  contract  rate,  less  cost  of 
handling. 

We  reiterate  our  previous  objection  to  the 
proviso  in  this  clause.  It  is  our  understand- 
ing that  clause  3  is  in  the  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  barring  the  past  practice  of  disguising  op- 
pressive penalties  in  the  form  of  liquidated 
damages.  At  the  same  time  it  was  desired  to 
permit  liquidated  actual  damages  where 
desired  by  the  parties  so  as  to  avoid  possible 
future  uncertainties  and  controversies  In 
situations  where  actual  damage,-,  were  diffi- 
cult to  prove. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  present  formula 
will  not  achieve  the  objective  of  eliminating 
penalties.  The  prox-iso  assumes  that  the 
actual  damages  for  a  shipper's  breach  of  a 
dual  rate  contract  are  the  same  as  damages 
resulting  from  breach  of  a  space  reservation 
or  booking  contract.  As  was  made  clear  in 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Loevinger's  testi- 
mony on  Aug^xist  3.  1961.  the  present  proviso, 
which  in  effect  equates  the  two  types  of  dam- 
age, can  only  result  in  damages  for  a  ship- 
per's dual  rate  contract  breach  far  in  excess 
of  actual  damages.  In  Its  present  form, 
therefore,  the  bill  still  leaves  the  way  open 
for  unduly  harsh  and  punitive  results. 

While  we  recognize  that  any  effort  to 
specify  liquidated  damages  may  not  in  aU 
cases  result  In  an  approximation  of  the  ac- 
tual damages,  we  observe  that  no  liquidated 
damage  formula  has  been  advanced  which 
does  not  also  constitute  a  severe  penalty  ail 
out  of  proportion  to  the  actual  damages  suf- 
fered by  the  conference  or  its  members. 
Since  the  demand  is  for  a  measure  wtiich  is 
certain,  is  fair  to  the  carrier,  but  at  the  same 
time  not  oppressively  punitive,  we  respect- 
fully suggest  that  the  committee  place  a 
maximum  limit  on  liquidated  damages  of 
\\2  times  the  spread  between  contract  and 
noncontract  rates.  This,  we  believe,  is  a  fair 
and  reasonable  approach  to  the  problem.  It 
would  deter  a  shipper  from  disregarding  his 
dual  rate  contractual  obligations,  but  would 
not  place  him  in  Jeopardy  of  being  required, 
in  the  event  of  breach,  to  pay  the  confer- 
ence an  amoimt  clearly  having  no  logical 
relation  to  the  loss  which  the  conference 
can  be  considered  to  have  sustained. 

Clause  5  of  section  3  of  the  subcommittee 
print  permits  the  ap^  roval  of  dual -rate  sys- 
tems where  the  maximum  spread  between 
contract  and  noncontract  rates  is  15  percent. 
We  view  any  spread  in  excaas  of  10  percent 
as  unwarranted.  In  this  connection,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  House  report  indi- 
cated a  problem  in  determining  a  maximum 
spread  figvu-e  which  would  not  penalize  a 
shipper  who  does  not  choose  to  limit  his 
shipments  to  conference  vessels  and  which 
at  the  same  time  would  provide  a  reasonable 
inducement  to  execute  such  agreements.  It 
is  the  considered  view  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  the  15-percent  maximum  spread 
provided  for  in  clause  5  of  section  3  of  the 
subcommittee  print  does  not  strike  such  bal- 
ance. Rather,  it  weighs  heavily  on  the  side 
of  coercing  shippers  to  limit  their  cargoes 
to  conference  vessels.  All  would  agree  that 
shippers  should  be  provided  with  a  realistic 
choice  in  deciding  whether  to  contract  to 
ship  exclusively  on  conference  vessels  or 
whether  to  retain  their  right  to  ship  on  both 
conference  and  nonconference  vessels'  as 
they  choose.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  a  spread  of  15  percent  would  foreclose 
this  choice. 

While  the  difference  between  a  10-  and  a 
16-percent  spread  may  seem  to  be  solely  a 
matter  of  degree,  the  fact  is  that  in  the  high- 
ly competitive  and  price -conscious  world  of 


international  trade  an  additional  haiulicap 
of  5  percentage  points  in  freight  rate  nnarli- 
ediy  reduces  a  ahipper's  ability  to  determine 
whether  he  would  prefer  freedom  to  use  both 
conference  and  nonconference  vessels  rather 
than  being  limited  to  the  use  of  one  type  of 
service.  We  recommend  that  a  lO-perceut 
maximum  be  written  into  this  clause  by  ihe 
conunittee. 

We  would  next  direct  the  committee's  at- 
tention to  the  provision  of  section  4  of  the 
bill  which  in  effect  would  permit  Board  ap- 
proval of  agreements  between  cunferciices 
serving  different  trades  which  are  competi- 
tive, witli  the  proviso  that  each  conference 
retain  what  the  bill  refers  to  as  tlie  right 
of  Independent  action.  We  tirge  the  com- 
mittee to  delete  the  proviso  thereby  clearly 
prohibiting  any  interconference  agreeinciits. 
While  the  existing  language  of  the  bill  gives 
a  conference  the  right  to  take  independent 
action  on  matters  embraced  within  the  ag.'-ee- 
ment,  it  nevertheless  permits  adl  parties  to 
an  agreement  to  establish  a  uniform  pclicy 
on  rates  and  other  competitive  matters  when 
it  serves  their  purpose  to  do  so.  The  Depiirt- 
ment  of  Justice  is  convinced  that  it  is  not 
la  the  public  interest  to  permit  agreements 
which  may  create  a  virtual  monopoly  of 
ocean  transportation  to  or  from  this  coun- 
try. Congress  should  not  sanction  private 
rate-fixing  schemes  or  supercarlels  wlilch 
could  embrace  every  port  through  which  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  is 
conducted.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
deny  shippers  the  cost  savings  resulting 
from  their  location  on  or  in  proximity  to  a 
particular  coastal  range. 

Another  amendment  to  section  15  of  the 
Shipping  Act  is  the  provision  of  section  4  of 
the  subcommittee  print  requiring  confer- 
ences to  police  their  agreements.  We  ques- 
tion the  policy  requiring  conferences  U)  en- 
gage in  private  policing.  Congress  sb*juld 
neither  require  nor  permit  cartels,  even  the 
ones  in  ocean  shipping,  to  tise  pen.ilties  to 
coerce  compliance  with  their  cartel  agree- 
ments. Nor  do  we  believe  Congress  shiiuld 
delegate  to  cartels  the  responsibility  f.jr  en- 
forcing our  maritime  laws,  especially  in  view 
of  the  potential  harm  that  could  be  caused 
by  unwarranted  coerced  disclosure  of  con- 
fidential business  records  to  competitors  and 
from  the  assessment  by  the  cartels  of  harsh 
or  discriminatory  penalties. 

Section  5  of  the  subcommittee  print  pro- 
vides that  agreements  filed  with  the  Board 
after  passage  of  the  proposed  act  are  lawful 
until  disapproved  by  the  Board.  There  Is 
no  limit  set  on  the  period  within  which  the 
Board  must  act  on  such  agreements  The 
exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws  of  any 
cartel  agreement,  and  certain  cartel  tying 
devices,  is  a  most  serious  matter  and  a  de- 
parture from  our  free  enterprise  principle 
that  competition  should  be  the  rule  of 
trade.  No  dual-rate  agreement  should  be 
permitted  to  go  into  effect  for  an  unlimited 
period. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board,  In  his  testi- 
mony before  the  House  committee,  indicated 
that  a  1-year  period  would  be  a  realistic 
one  within  which  to  review  and  dispose  of 
the  number  of  agreements  which  are  likely 
to  be  filed  after  passage  of  this  legislation. 
If  it  takes  the  Board  a  longer  period  to 
review  such  agreements,  at  least  the  un- 
supervised dual-rate  system  cannot  continue 
to  be  employed  during  any  such  delay.  On 
the  other  hand,  under  the  provision  In  the 
subcommittee  print,  any  delays  experienced 
by  the  Board  would  have  the  effect  of  per- 
mitting the  unsupervised  dual-rate  system 
to  continue  in  effect.  Clearly,  this  would 
encourage  dilatory  tactics  and  tend  to  post- 
pone indefinitely  the  clarification  of  status 
of  all  fuel-rate  contracts  which  for  the  past 
3  years  Congress  has  been  seeking  to  prcn  ide. 

The  Depwu-tment  of  Justice  also  recom- 
mends the  deletion  of  section  7  of  the  sub- 
committee print.     This   section   would  per- 


mit serious  inroads  to  be  made  upon  Uie 
confidential  relationship  between  shippers 
and  carriers  established  by  section  20  of  the 
1^16  Shipping  Act.  It  must  be  appreciated 
that  shippers  are  required  to  disclose  cer- 
tain of  their  private  business  affairs  to  ear- 
ners to  permit  the  assessment  of  proper 
tariff  charges.  Under  section  20  of  the  Ship- 
ping Art  the  earners  are  in  return  put  un- 
der the  obligation  of  maintaining  such  daUi 
in  secrecy  so  that  the  shippers'  business 
iraiisaclions  .u-e  not  discUjeed  to  competitors 
and  that  such  Information  is  not  used  In 
any    way    to    the    shippers'   detriment. 

Tlie  proposed  legislation  would  depart 
from  the  traditional  concept  of  section  20 
and  would  c.^use  a  substantial  lessening  of 
the  protection  which  shippers  now  enjjy. 
Under  the  instant  bill  not  only  could  .i 
common  carrier  furnLsh  data  on  a  shipper  s 
transactions  without  the  shippers  consent 
but  a  "conference  or  any  person,  firra.  cor- 
poration, or  agency  designated  by  the  con- 
ference" could  solicit  information  as  tu  a 
shipper's  transactions.  Presumably  this 
data  could  be  solicited  from  freight  for- 
warders, terminal  operators,  warehousemen, 
or  any  other  persons  subject  to  the  Shipping 
Act  who  may  have  knowledge  of  the  shipper's 
transactions.  This  would  involve  a  radical 
change  in  public  policy  aud.  in  our  opinion, 
would  r>pen  the  way  for  widespread  abuses 
fuid  breaches  of  confidence  in  the  shipping 
industry. 

In  addition  to  these  potentliU  results.  Uie 
bill  creates  an  apparent  paxadox.  While  a 
conference  or  its  agent  would  be  permitted 
by  the  propo.sed  legislation  to  solicit  Infor- 
mation without  llniitaUon.  those  other  tlxan 
a  conference  carrier  who  might  be  solicited 
would  still  be  restrained  by  the  language  of 
section  20  from  disclosing  the  solicited  in- 
formation. Thus  section  7  of  the  instant 
bill  would  authorize  the  soIicltaUon  of  data 
from  persons  whom,  were  they  to  divulge  it. 
could  be  criminally  pro.secuted  for  doing  so. 
Any  further  attempt  to  deal  with  UiU 
anomalous  situation  would  probably  create 
more  problems  tlian  it  would  solve.  Even 
If  all  persons  suojecl  to  the  Shipping  Act 
were  to  be  authorized  to  release  data  for 
the  purposes  stated  In  the  bill,  a  terminal 
operator  or  warehouseman  would  obviously 
act  at  his  peril  in  relying  on  a  representa- 
tion that  ctmfldentuU  data  he  was  solicited 
to  disclose  was  desired  solely  for  one  of  the 
purposes  permitted  by   the  bUl. 

For  the  reascjns  indicated  In  the  foregoing 
analysis,  the  Department  of  Justice  respect- 
fully urges  the  Committee  on  Commerce  to 
funend  the  subcommittee  print  of  H_R  6775 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
contained    herein 

The  Budget  Bureau  has  advised  that  It  has 
no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  report 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program. 

Sincerely   yours, 

Byron  White, 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Mr  KEFAtrVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  clear  up  one  or  two  items  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson],  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  placed  in 
the  Record.  He  referred  to  a  statement 
by  Mr.  Stakem.  who  was  the  Maritime 
Administrator,  who  testified  before  the 
Senate  committee.  Instead  of  saying 
that  if  he  had  a  choice  between  the 
House  bill  and  no  bill,  he  would  rather 
have  no  bill.  I  find  on  page  47  that  he 
said: 

If  the  choice  Is  between  this  bill  and  no 
bill,  which  would  leave  the  dual-rate  systems 
high  and  dry,  we  would  say  this  bill. 

I  thought  that  statement  ought  to  be 
clarified. 
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I  think  also,  for  the  purpose  of  clarifi- 
cation, it  should  be  stated  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  under  title  49.  sec- 
tion 1373.  has  the  power  to  reject  un- 
roa.sonable  rates.  I  make  this  reference 
so  that  anyone  who  la  Interested  may 
read  the  provision  for  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  in  connection  with  the 
Senate  bill.  From  a  reading  of  the 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  authorization, 
it  is  apparent  that  that  Board  Is  given 
greater  power  over  the  fixing  of  tariffs. 
passing  upon  their  reasonableness,  and 
also  preventing  monopoly  and  unjust 
discrimination  than  is  provided  for  in 
the  Senate  bill  in  connection  with  water 
carriers. 

Mr  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  am  advised  that  the 
international  airlines,  which  have  an  In- 
ternational Air  Transport  Assoclatloa, 
undertake  to  agree  on  rates  in  the  same 
fashion  as  we  provide  for  the  steamship 
common  carriers  in  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  is  correct. 
The  LATA  does  attempt  to  agree  upon 
rates.  Then  the  rates  must  be  filed  and 
IKJsted  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  the 
right  in  Its  statute  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove any  rates. 

Mr.  E2^GLE.  That  is  exactly  what 
this  bill  provides. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Tlie  biU  does  not 
refer  to  rates  at  all. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  The  bill  In  effect 
provides  for  the  fixing  of  rates  because 
the  agreements  themselves  must  be  ap- 
proved upon  by  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  Find  me  the  section 
where  the  bill  provides  that  the  Marl- 
time  Commission  can  disapprove  rates. 
I  have  searched  the  bill  carefully.  Such 
language  was  contained  in  the  House 
bill,  but  it  has  been  removed  from  the 
Senate  blU.    We  seek  to  put  It  back. 

The  language  which  was  stricken  from 
the  House  bill  appears  on  page  7  of  the 
bill: 

The  Board  shall  disapprove  any  confer- 
ence rate.  fare,  or  charge  which  after  hear- 
ing It,  flnda  It  to  be  ao  unreasonably  high  or 
low  as  to  be  detrimental  to  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States. 

That  language  was  stricken  out  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  another 
regulatory  agency,  had  this  to  say  in 
contrast  with  what  is  being  said  here 
about  ocean  shipping: 

No  proper  concept  of  governmental  re- 
sponsibility can  Justify  leaving  the  ultimate 
determination  of  a  fair  and  reasonable  In- 
ternational rate  structure  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  an  all -embracing  international 
cartel. 

In  my  opinion,  and  with  all  due  re- 
spect, that  is  what  the  Senate  bill  does, 
because  the  rate  restriction  provision 
was  stricken  from  the  House  bilL 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for  an 
addition  to  the  Record? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    I  yield. 


Mr.  ENGLE.  I  should  like  to  have 
included  In  the  Ricord  the  remainder  of 
Mr.  Stakem 's  answer. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  whole  state- 
ment has  been  placed  in  the  Record. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  olaced  it  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Stakem  said,  addi- 
tionally: 

If  the  choice  is  between  this  bill  and  in- 
terim legislation  for  a  continued  period  of 
study,  we  would  favor  the  interim  legis- 
lation. 

In  other  words,  he  says  the  conference 
system  is  so  important  that  he  would 
prefer  to  have  it  continue  for  another 
year,  if  necessary,  to  study  it,  rather 
than  to  take  the  bUl  as  it  came  from  the 
House. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  That  is  different 
from  sajdng  that  if  he  had  a  choice,  he 
would  rather  have  no  bill  than  to  take 
the  House  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  my  re- 
marks. I  shall  refer  to  certain  letters, 
tables,  and  other  documents.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  jxDint  des- 
lernated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  communi- 
cations which  I  have  in  my  hand  from 
various  agricultural  groups  l>e  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
municatioas  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  foUcm's: 

Sak  FaANCtsco.  Calit..  SeptembeT  7.  19€1. 
Hon.  CLAim  Emclx. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

H.R.  6775  my  wires  August  31  still  waiting 
copies  of  revised  version  of  August  26  for 
detailed  review  my  attorneys.  Los  Angeles, 
after  which  can  comment  more  Intelligently. 
Meantime  big  bugaboo  is  condition  (3) 
"coverage"  of  shlp{>er8'  rate  agreement. 
Legal  or  actual  right  to  select  carrier  ex- 
tremely dliOcult  to  determine  or  establish 
concisely  on  each  shipment;  hence  would 
not  only  lead  to  litigation  about  possible 
breaches  of  contract  when  or  If  nonconfer- 
ence vessel  used,  but  could  cause  serious 
misunderstanding  and  questions  as  to 
whether  shippers  using  conference  vessels  in 
good  faith  were  entitled  to  contract  rates, 
or  whether  carriers  could  legally  assess  con- 
tract rates.  The  most  important  aspect  which 
should  be  unequivocally  settled  by  this  leg- 
islation is  fas. /fob.  question,  which  un- 
fortunately present  language  leaves  even 
wider  open  than  before.  Earnestly  request 
reconsideration  this  clause  basis  language  I 
proposed  July  38.  Undoubtedly,  other  parts 
of  bill  could  be  stUl  further  Improved,  but 
this  is  the  most  Important  issue.  While  I 
am  supposed  be  on  vacation,  am  following 
this  closely;  and  hope  comment  further  and 
more  constructively  after  more  detailed  re- 
\iew.  Gruenlng  amendment  regarding  State 
Governors  should  be  rejected.  We  do  not 
want  international  trade  complicated  by 
50  State  utility  commissions.  Any  8tat« 
aggrieved  can  file  complaint  before  FMC  same 
as  any  party.  Also  propyosed  Kefauver 
amendments  must  be  rejected.  Have  seen 
them  only  briefly  but  they  contain  much  of 
language  quite  properly  stricken  from  House 
version  by  your  committee,  and  it  must  stay 
out. 

Best  regards. 

US    Borax. 
T.  R.  Stetson. 


New  Okleans.  La.. 

SejJtember  12,  1961. 
Hon    Warken  MAcNrsoN. 

Cn>iirm.an.  Commerce  Committee.  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Senate  Office  Bvildinff,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 
We  commend  the  action  of  your  Com- 
merce Committee  in  unanimously  reporting 
to  the  Senate  your  revision  of  H  R.  67';5 
and  consider  this  legislation  very  fair  and 
reasonable  both  from  the  shippers  and 
carriers  standpoint.  Particularly  Is  It  satis- 
factory to  the  members  of  the  association  as 
the  bill  finally  approved  by  your  committee 
included  therein  a  satisfactory  clause  cover- 
ing f.o.b  fast  sales  which  is  so  essential 
to  the  shipper  who  in  order  to  be  competi- 
tive must  at  times  sell  on  this  basis.  We 
trust  this  bill  will  be  promptly  passed  by 
the  Senpte  so  that  the  necessary  conference 
can  be  held  with  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives and  out  of  that  conference  •will  come 
a  reasonable  and  equitable  bill  at  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  which  is  necessary  for 
all  concerned.  We  sincerely  trust  the  Sen- 
ate leadership  will  promptly  work  toward 
this  end. 

Mrssissrm   Vallet    Association, 
Robert  L.  Sho«tle. 


Ltttle  Rock..  Akk.. 

September  11,1961. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Macnuson, 
Ciairman.   Senate  Committee  on   Interstate 
and     Foreign     Commerce,     Washington, 
DC: 
The   Arkansas -Missouri   Cotton   Trade   As- 
sociation respectfully  a^bts  for  your  support 
of  H  R    6775  as  reported  by  Senate  Commit- 
tee   on    Interstate    and    Foreign    Commerce. 
We  consider  legislation  fair  and  reasonable 
for   both  shippers  and   carriers  particularly 
as    It    contains    clause    covering    f.o.b. -fa.s. 
sales  which   essential   to  shippers   who  must 
sell  on  that  basis  to  satisfy  customers. 

AaKANSAs-Missoirai  Cottow  Trade 

Association. 
AC   Mahaw.  Jr..  President. 

Oklahoma   Orrv.  Oki-a.. 

September  12.  1961. 
Senator  Warrcn  G  Macnvson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Urge  passage  of  H.R.  6775  as  reported  by 
Senate  committee.  We  consider  legislation 
fair  and  reasonable  for  both  shippers  and 
carriers. 

Oku^boua  State  Cotton 

Exchange, 
M.  Rascoe. 

Secretary -Treasurer. 


Memphis.  Tenn.,  September  11, 1961. 
Hon.  WAaREN  G.  Macnvson. 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Interstate    and 
Foreign  Commerce ,  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C.: 
The    Southern    Cotton    Association,    com- 
posed largely  of  cotton  shippers  residing  in 
Tennessee.  MlsslBsippl,  and  Louisiana,  want 
to  thank  you  for  your  efforts  regarding  HJl. 
6775   and   assure  you  of   our  support.     This 
legislation    needed    and    particularly    clause 
re  f.o.b. -fa a.  sales.    Have  today  wired  Sen- 
ators from  our  territory,  urging  their  sup- 
port. 

Best  regards. 

SouTHEaN   Cottoh   Association. 
Richard  Block.  President. 


Memphis.  Tenn.,  September  11. 1961. 
Senator  Warren  G.  Magnttson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 
Members  American  Cotton  Shippers  Asso- 
ciation heartily  endorse  yotir  committee's  re- 
port on  HJl.  6776  as  we  consider  It  reason- 
able and  fair   to  both   cotton   shippers  and 
steamship    lines   especially   as   bill   contains 
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clause  regarding  f.o.b.-f.a.s.  sales  which  very 
essential  to  shippers  who  must  sell  on  those 
terms  to  satisfy  customers  thereby  making 
our  cotton  competitive  in  world  markets. 
Sincerely  hope  Senate  will  act  favorably  on 
yc^ur  committee's  report. 

M.  H.  Miller, 
Chairman.  Ocean  Freight  Committee, 
AmericaTi  Cotton   Shippers  Associa- 
tion. 


Waco,  Tex.,  September  11, 1961. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Cliairman.   Senate  Committee   on   Interstate 
and     Foreign     Commerce,     Washington, 
DC 
On  behalf  of  the  cotton  exporters  of  Texas 
We  earnestly   urge   passage   of  H.R.   6775  as 
reported    by   your   committee.     We   consider 
this  legislation  fair  and  reasonable  for  both 
e.>cporters  and  carriers.     It  will  help  our  ex- 
porters meet  competition  and  satisfy  our  cot- 
ton  customers.     Cotton  needs   all    the   help 
it  can  get  in  holding  its  export  markets. 
Respectfully, 

Texas  Cotton  Assoclvtion. 


Chicago,  III.,  September  6. 1961. 
Senator  W.  G.  Magnuson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

As  a  substantial  exporter  and  importer  we 
strongly  urge  that  the  Senate  pass  without 
amendment  H.R.  6775  the  dual  ocean  rate 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee.  We  consider  this  legislation 
necessary  to  protect  and  foEt«r  our  foreign 
commerce. 

The  Quaker  Cats  Co., 

J.  R.  Staley,  Vice  President. 

Pittsburg,  Calif..  September  5,  1961. 
Senator  Clair  Encle, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  has  pub- 
lished a  draft  of  H.R.  6775  dated  August  26, 
1961,  which  includes  the  following  exemp- 
tion on  page  16,  line  6:  Excludes  cargo  of 
the  contract  shipper  loaded  in  bulk  without 
mark  or  count.  This  bulk  exemption  is  of 
vital  interest  to  U.S.  shippers  and  we  strongly 
urge  inclusion  of  this  bulk  exemption  with- 
ovit  qualiflcation  in  the  final  bill  presented 
and  approved  by  the  Senate.  We  feel  any 
limiting  amendments  to  this  bulk  exemp- 
tion would  be  detrimental  to  U.S.  commerce. 

Leland  a.  Doan, 

General  Manager,  the  Doic  Chemical  Co. 


New  Orleans,  La.,  September  11.  1961. 
Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,  Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee.  Senate  Office 
Building,  Wa.fhington,  D.C.: 
Advised  that  your  committee  reported 
unanimously  as  favoring  passage  of  H.R.  6775 
which  we  commend.  Understand  from  re- 
liable sources  that  American  steamship  lines 
strongly  in  favor  of  this  legislation.  Also 
since  your  committee  Included  their  report 
satisfactory  clause  f.o.b.-f.a.s.  so  essential  to 
American  shippers  to  remain  competitive 
legislation  highly  acceptable  to  shippers. 
Urgently  request  prompt  passage  of  bill  so 
that  necessary  conference  can  be  held  with 
House  committee  out  of  which  should  come 
the  passage  of  a  reasonable  and  equitable 
bill  at  this  session  of  Congress  which  is  so 
vital  for  all  concerned. 

New  Orleans   Traffic  &  Trans- 
portation   BtTREAU, 
Louis  A.  Schwarz. 


Memphis,  Tenn.,  September  11,  1961. 
Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,     Senate     Commerce     Committee, 
Washington,  D.C.: 
We  commend  your  committee  in  approval 
of  revision  H.R.  6775  as  Association  of  Hard- 


wood Lumber  Exporters  we  believe  fair  and 
reasonable.     Particularly     commend     clause 
covering  f.o.b.  sales  which  are  often  neces- 
sary in  export,  please  use  best  efforts  to  get 
Senate  to  pass  bill  so  Conference  CommUt«e 
can   complete   legislation    this   session. 
Philip  D  Houston, 
President.  National  Lumber  Exporters 
Association. 


The  Nation.^l  Lvmber 

EXPORFERS  A.SSOCIATION. 

Memphis.  Tenn..  September  11  1961. 
.Senator  Warren  G  Magnuson. 
diairman.     Commerce     Committee.     Senate 
Post  Office.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson  :  I  have  wired  yOu 
and  hereby  confirm  as  follows:  !l 

•'We  commend  your  committee  in  approVhl 
of  revision  H.R.  6775.  As  association  of  hard- 
wood lumber  exporters  we  believe  fair  and 
reasonable.  Particularly  commend  clause 
covering  f.o.b.  sales,  which  are  often  neces- 
sary in  export.  Please  use  best  efforts  to 
get  Senate  to  pass  bill  so  conference  coec- 
mlttee  can  complete  legislation  this  session  " 

As  president  of  the  National  Lumber  Ex- 
porters Association  I  feel  that  every  aid 
possible  should  be  extended  to  American  ex- 
porters to  further  penetrate  the  export  mar- 
ket and  the  bill  your  committee  has  unani- 
mously approved  is  fair  and  equitable  to  the 
shipper  as  well  as  the  steamship  companies. 

I  have  thought  to  wire  you  as  the  time  is 
short,  and  we  feel  that  such  legislation 
would  be  very  helpful  If  it  were  completed 
this  session  rather  than  wait  over  until  the 
next  session. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Philip  D.  Houston. 

President 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  matter  of  great  regret  to  me  that  I 
disagree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Englf  I  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  WashinKton. 
chairm.an  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce [Mr.  Magnuson  1 ,  with  whom,  in  so 
many  antitrust  matters,  we  have  fought 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

I  am  impelled  to  take  the  position  I 
take  today  to  try  to  restore  some  of  the 
protections  which  were  provided  in  the 
House  bill,  for  this  reason:  One  of  the 
unique  and  fine  things  about  the  Ameri- 
can economy  is  our  free,  competitive 
entei-prise  system.  There  is  probably  no 
other  nation  left  in  the  world  today 
where  commerce  is  regulated,  as  it  is  in 
the  United  States,  largely  by  competi- 
tion. What  is  attempted  to  be  done  here 
is  substantially  to  take  out  of  the  com- 
petitive field,  without  restraint,  or  ade- 
quate restraint,  at  least,  a  great  .seL-ment 
of  our  competitive  sy.stem,  to  wit.  our 
steamship  transportation. 

I  favor  strengthening  the  antitrust 
laws.  I  favor  making  it  more  possible 
for  little  fellows  to  compete.  I  do  not 
favor  the  building  up  of  cartels  and 
cartels  of  cartels,  which  the  propcsed 
legislation  seeks  to  do. 

It  is  obvious,  it  is  plain,  in  fact  it  is 
admitted  in  the  report,  that  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  force  everyone  into  the 
conferences  and  to  have  no  competi- 
tion. 

the  heads  of  many  of  the 
companies.  They  are  fine 
mine.  They  are  wonderful 
They  do  excellent  work.  It 
is  not  easy  to  criticize  a  bill  which  many 
of   them  have  expressed   themselves   as 


I  know 
steamship 
friends  of 
Americans. 


favoring  However,  in  the  long  run,  un- 
less we  provide  some  piotections,  so  as 
to  assure  competition  and  to  prevent 
monopolies  and  the  formation  of  cartels 
in  our  economy,  evei-yone  will  sutler. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Maritime 
Board,  or  Commission,  as  it  is  now  called, 
expressed  preference  for  the  Senate  bill. 
But  Mr  Stakem  ha.s  said  that  as  between 
the  Hou.se  bill  and  no  bill,  he  would  cer- 
tainly take  the  Hou.se  bill.  I  do  not 
seek  to  restore  all  the  language  of  the 
House  bill,  but  there  are  certain  features 
which  ought  to  appeal  to  the  American 
shipper,  the  person  who  wants  competi- 
tion.   They  ought  to  appeal  to  Congre.ss 

The  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Representative  Herbert  Bon- 
ner, of  North  Carolina,  has  held  exten- 
sive hearings,  lasting  over  a  period  of  a 
year  or  more,  comprising  many  volumes 
of  testiiTiony,  taken  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  on  this  problem.  That 
committee  has  examined  into  every 
phase  of  the  question  It  has  conducted 
excellent,  splendid  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  Hou.se  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  able  and  great  Member  of  Con- 
gress, Representative  Emanuel  Celler. 
has  conducted  extensive  hearings  in  con- 
nection with  the  maritime  problem,  fer- 
reting out  all  the  protections  there 
ought  to  be  for  .shippers,  for  the  inde- 
pendent carriers,  for  tramp  ships,  and 
for  the  public. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Represent- 
ative Bonner,  and  with  the  advice  and 
suggestions  of  Representative  Celler. 
the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  has  worked  out  a 
good,  practical  bill  which  passed  the 
House  unanimously  on  the  Consent 
Calendar  So  far  as  I  know,  it  was 
reported  unanimously  by  the  House 
Committee.  Thai  bill  provided  certain 
protections. 

There  is  more  than 
cerned  in  this  matter 
which  the  Senate  bill  would  provide  an 
absolute  cartel  or  monopoly,  with  per- 
haps some  minor  reservations,  is  com- 
prised of  the  .so-called  conference 
carriers,  the  conference  steamship 
companies 

There  are  others  who  should  be  con- 
sidered. The  shippers  of  freight  should 
be  considered ;  the  farmers  .should  be 
considered. 

I  wish  to  point  out  now — as  I  shall  do 
in  more  detail  later  on — that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  favored  the 
House  version  of  the  bill,  but  does  not 
like  the  Senate  committee's  version  of 
the  bill,  because  it  does  not  provide  pro- 
tection. 

Furthermore,  as  has  already  been 
slated,  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  violently  opposes  the 
Senate  committee's  version  of  the  bill, 
and  states  that  the  minimum  protection 
of  the  public  is  provided  by  the  House 
version. 

So  I  hope  the  House  version  will  be 
passed,  perhaps  with  some  improvements 
and  changes,  but  at  least  so  that  these 
protections  will  be  continued. 


one  group  con- 
The  group  for 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Btj«- 
ricK  in  the  chair).  E>oes  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  must  attend  a 
conference  in  a  few  minutes.  At  this 
time,  without  discussing  the  merits  of  the 
two  versions  of  the  bill.  I  believe  the 
record  should  show  clearly  why  we  have 
the  bill  before  us  at  this  time. 
Mr.  KEFAUVER  Yes. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  was  3  years  ago 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  its  decision  in  the  case  of  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board  v.  Isbrandtsen  Com- 
pany (356  US.  481'-  1958.  riUed  the 
historic  practice  of  dual  rates  to  be  il- 
legal. In  effect,  in  its  decision  the  Su- 
preme Court  said  the  Congress  should 
pass  some  legislation  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  dual  rates. 

At  that  time  we  were  faced  with  an 
emergency  So,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, along  with  Representative 
Bonner,  and  the  rest,  we  asked  Congress 
to  provide  a  1-year  extension  of  this  his- 
toric practice  in  the  maritime  economy, 
imtU  we  could  get  at  this  very  highly 
complex  matter.  That  year  passed;  and 
because  the  matter  is  highly  contro- 
versial and  technical,  it  was  easier  to 
provide  for  another  extension.  There 
now  have  been  three  extensions.  I  believe, 
of  the  dual -rate  arrangement. 

Both  the  House  committee  and  the 
Senate  committee  thought  the  time  had 
come  to  have  permanent  legislation,  if 
possible.  The  House  committee  worked 
hard  on  tliia  measure,  and  held  long 
hearings.  So  did  our  committee  and  our 
subcommittee,  headed  by  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Encle  1. 

So  we  have  covered  this  field;  and 
from  all  those  studies  and  all  that  work 
have  come  Uie  House  version  of  the  biU 
and  the  Senate  committee's  version. 

The  present  extension  expires  mid- 
night September  14.  So  again  we  are 
faced  with  this  highly  complex  matter — 
and  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee that  it  IS  complex. 

This  is  wliy  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  hopes  the  Senate  will  pass 
the  bill  and  send  it  to  conference,  so  that. 
after  the  many  extensions,  permanent 
legislation  can  be  had. 

I  thought  it  would  be  well  to  have  the 
history  of  this  matter  placed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Yes,  that  is  true. 
I  wish  the  bill  had  been  taken  up 
earlier,  so  that  there  would  have  been 
more  time  for  debate  and  for  the  con- 
ference. Ever  since  the  Senate  commit- 
tee reported  the  bill,  about  2  weeks  ago. 
I  have  filed  some  amendments  and  have 
been  ready  to  debate  the  bill.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  California  prob- 
ably has  been  ready,  too.  But  the  con- 
sideration of  other  measures  has  caused 
the  consideration  of  this  bill  to  be  post- 
poned. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 
The  House  committee  stated  that  it 
wished  to  begin  the  hearings  on  the  mat- 
ter of  dual  rates.    So  we  permitted  the 


House  committee  to  do  so;  and  its  hear- 
ing took  longer  than  had  been  expected. 

Of  course  there  is  always  the  possibility 
of  providing  a  further  extension:  but  I 
hope  we  can  arrive  at  some  conclusion 
and  can  get  some  permanent  legislation 
on  the  books. 

Mr.  KEFAU\''ER.  At  any  rate,  the 
delay  has  not  been  iny  fault. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  KETAU\'ER.  I  have  been  ready 
to  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the 
bill.  The  Senate  committee  filed  its  re- 
port on  August  31,  and  we  have  been 
ready  to  proceed  to  debate  the  bill.  But 
other  measures  have  prevented  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  other  meas- 
ures seem  to  have  had  priority. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Yes. 

Mr.  President,  the  decision  to  which 
the  chairman  of  the  cotmnittee  has  re- 
ferred is  that  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Federal 
Maritime  Board  v.  Isbrandtsen  <356  U.S. 
481.  The  decision  was  handed  do^xTi  on 
May  19.  1958.  Since  then,  there  have 
been  three  extensions  of  the  present  car- 
tel system. 

introdvction 

Mr.  Presidont,  the  bill  for  considera- 
tion on  the  floor  today,  H  R  6775,  would 
legalize  so-called  dual-rate  contracts 
between  shippers  and  conferences  of 
steamship  carriers  in  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

What  is  a  dual-rate  contract?  Elssen- 
tially.  it  is  an  exclusive  patronage  con- 
tract whereby  a  shipper — or  consignee — 
promises  to  transport  all  of  the  cargo 
under  his  control,  between  ports  within 
the  scope  of  a  steamship  conference 
agreement,  aboard  vessels  belonging  to 
that  conference.  Shippers  who  do  not 
sign  such  an  agreement  are  assessed  a 
rate,  called  the  noncontract  rate,  sub- 
stantially above  the  so-called  contract 
rate  which  is  available  to  signatories. 
In  its  most  elemental  terms,  the  dual- 
rate  contract  is  nothing  but  an  exclu- 
sive dealin  arrangement  in  which  sig- 
natory shippers  are  given  preferential 
treatment  while  those  unwilling  to  Ik? 
bound  are  penalized  by  higher  rates. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  dual -rate  system 
is  e.ssentially  discriminatory  in  nature. 
For  the  very  same  transE>ortation  serv- 
ices, a  steamship  line  is  permitted  to 
assess  one  rate  for  contract  signatories 
and  a  substantially  higher  one  for  non- 
signers.  Indeed,  the  Federal  Maritime 
Administration  has  acknowledged  the 
essentially  discriminatory  features  of 
this  form  of  agreement  by  referring  to 
the  "prima  facie  discrimination  against 
shippers  inlierent  in  the  use  of  dual 
rates." 

Why  is  it  necessary  at  this  time  to 
take  congressional  action  to  legalize 
these  essentially  discriminatory  devices? 
Back  in  1958.  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  of  the 
United  States  declared  that  such  con- 
tracts, when  employed  to  drive  noncon- 
ference  carriers  out  of  the  trade,  were  in 
violation  of  section  14,  third  of  the  Ship- 
ping Act — Federal  Maritime  Board  v. 
Isbrandtsen  Co..  356  U.S.  481  (1958>. 
The  bill  as  It  is  before  the  Senate  today 
would  overrule  most  of  the  Implications 
of  this  landmark  decision  and  place  vir- 


tually all  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  at  the  mercy  of  foreign 
dominated  steamship  confprences  with 
absolutely  no  residual  authority  in  an 
American  agency  to  exert  any  control 
whatsoever  over  the  rate  levels  estab- 
lished by  these  conferences. 

Let  us  examine,  for  a  moment,  the 
nature  of  these  organizations  upon 
which,  under  the  bill  as  proposed,  would 
devolve  almost  unrestrained  power  to  set 
rates  for  virtually  aU  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  A  steam- 
ship conference  is  nothing  more  than  an 
international  cartel — in  fact,  a  man 
named  David  Marx  has  \^Titten  a  book 
about  conferences  which  he  has  titled 
"International  Shipping  Cartels."  Tliere 
are  today  some  105  of  these  cartels 
covering  freight  traffic  in  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  and 
innumerable — but  untabulated — other 
roving  international  trade  routes  be- 
tween foreign  nations. 

There  is  no  use  closing  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  these  conferences  are  wholly 
dominated  by  foreign  lines.  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  record  at  this  pwint 
a  list  of  the  steamship  conferences  using 
dual  rate  systems  in  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  showing  the 
number  of  American  lines  and  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  lines  belonging  to  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

List  of  stearrvihip  conferences  using  the  con- 
tract 'noncontract  rate  system,  ihowing  the 
number  of  VS.-  and  foreign-flag  membert 
as  of  Nov.  12.  1959 


ol  coiiftTfuce 


Associated  Sioamshlp  Line?  (Manila) 

( :»'^i) -  - 

As-ociativn  of  Wert  Const  St»^in»hip 

Con. panics  (3302,i , -.. 

Atl..inic  and  Oulf-Indonosia  ConJpr- 

(ncf  (S08tM 

AL.ntic    and    Oulf  Panama    Canal 

Z  n< ,  Colon  and  Panama  City  Con- 

V  •!  ncf  (3X6KI 

.\ ' ;  niic  and  Oulf/S traits  Settlements, 

^  n:;apore,    Malava  and   Thailand 

(  ..nfercnr^  (S240'>". .., 

AM  inticand  GuU.'Wcst  Coast  of  Cen- 

t';il  .^mericiand  Monco  Conference 

is.30()^ 

All.uitic    and    GulIvWest    Coast    of 

.-^"Ulh  .America  ConferenM-  (2~H).... 
nraril-United  PtiK-s-Canada  FreiRht 

Conli'rence  {^^.'l^))  _ . 

Calcutta. T'.S. A.  Conrerintt-  fG5001 

Camexoo  Freipht  Conft-renre  (fifiTP)... 
Canal.  Central  Amenca  Nonhbourd 

Conierincf'  ,6ii7(i^ 

Capca  Freight  Conference  <fil7r>^ 

Colpae  Freipht  Conference  (7270) 

ContinentHl-l"  S.A.  Gulf  Westboimd 

Freipht  Confi-renrr  'f.l.Vi^ 

Deli/Now     York     Rate     Agreement 

(71*1 - 

Deli-Pacific  Rate  Aproemont  (192).... 
Ea.«t     Coast     Columliia     Conference 

C.-W) ---- - --- 

Ea.'it    Coast    South    Amenca    Eeefer 

Conference  (fWWt 

Far  East  Conffrrnct  (I7i 

(J  !ilf,  French     Atlantic     Hamburg 

Kiinco  Freipbt  Conferenof  .140-1). 
Oulf  Mediterranean  rwts  Conference 

(i:i4! -..  -.-  

Gulf.ind  ?0!ith  AtlMntic-Cul»an  Out- 

pons  Conftrciifp  i^l.St" 

Gulf    and    South     AUtuitlc    Havana 

PtcftTTiship  Confcnnce  MISS* 

Gulf,  Lnited     Kingdom     Couferenoe 

(lf!P..     --- 

ITavana  Steamship  Conferenc*  (4188). 
}!avana/l'.6.  Atlantic  and  OuU  Rate 

Aprc-cment  (T.^W - 


Members 

r.s. 

Foreign 

fl«s 

««« 

8 

50 

2 

14 

3 

4 

1 

4 

13 
13 

11 

H 

a 


10 
17 

y 

14 


•     1 
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List  of  steamship  conferences  using  the  con- 
tract/nonoontract  rate  system,  showing  the 
number  of  U.S.-  and  foreign-flag  members 
as  of  Nov.  12,  1959 — Continued 


Name  an'l  ajtrocmcnt  nunitxT 
of  conference 


']'!)('    India,    Pakistan,    Ceylon    and 

Uiirma    Outward    Freight    Confer- 
ence (7690) 

Java-New  York  Rate  Agreement  (80). 

Java-Pacific  Rate  Agreement  (191) 

Leeward   &   Windward   Islands  and 

(iuinas  Conference  (7540) 

Mid     Brazil/l'nlted     States-Canada 

Freight  Conference  (7630) 

X(  w    York    Freight    Bureau    (Ilong 

KongJ  (5700) _ _ 

North  Atlantic  Baltic  Freight  Con- 
ference (7670) - 

North      Atlantic      French      Atlantic 

Freight  Conference  (7770) 

North  Atlantic  Metliterranean  Freight 

Conference  (7980) 

North     Atlantic     United     Kingdom 

Freight  Conference  (7100) 

North   Atlantic    Westboiui'l    Freight 

Association  (.5»5(l) .   _ -   

NorTh  Atlantic  Continental   Frei>;lit 

Conference  (4490) 

North    Brazil/ rnit<>d    States-Canada 

Freight  Conference  (7t>40) 

riicific  Coast  Australasian  Tariff  Bu- 
reau (.V)-l) 

Pacific    Coast,'Carlbbean    Sea    Ports 

Conference  (42W) 

I'liciflc   Coast   Euroixan   Conference 

(5200) - 

l';uiflc  Coast/Mexico  FrciKdit  Confer- 

incc  (7570) 

Pacific  Coast/Panama  Ciinal  Freight 

Conference  (7170) 

I'.uitic  Coast  River  Plate  Brazil  Con- 

f.rence  (6400) 

1 '.Hi fie  Indonesian  Conference  (6060).. 

IMciflc'Stralts  Conference  i.VjSO) 

l';Kific/\Vest  Coast  of  South  AnniicH 

Conference  (4630) .  _ 

Pacific  Westbound  Conferenc<'  (57).... 
River  Plate  and  Brazil  Conferences 

(59) - - 

River     Plate/United     StaU'S-Canada 

Freight  Confereno^  (6900 1 

Sunliago  de  Cuba  Conference  (7ii.'iO). 
South  .\tlantic  Steamship  Conferenei' 

(S310) 

Siraits.N'ew  York  Conference  ((KilO.. 
Straits, Pacific  Conference  (7()<*))... 
'i'rans-Paciflc      Freight      Conferenu' 

(Hong  Kong)  (14-1) 

I'.S.     Atlantic    and     Qulf.'Austnilia- 

New  Zealanil  Conference  (6200i. . . 
rnite(l  States  Atlantic  and  Oulf/llniti 

Conference  (>s\20i 

r.S.  .Atlantic  and  Gulf  Port.s-Jiimalca 

I  P.  W.I.  I      Steamship      Conferenc>> 

(4H10)...    - 

riiited  States  .\tlantic  and  Gulf;  Vene- 
zuela and  .Netherhuids  .\ntilles  Con- 
ference I  timo  I 

The  West  Coast  of  Italy,  Sieilian  ;ind 
Adriatic  Ports  .North.  .Mlaiitic 
H:inp'  Conference  (,2W6>.-.. 

Wc^i  Cd.isi  of  South  .\nieric,i  North- 
bound Coiifeninv  i7H<.)0i..._ 


Members 


13 
i>i 

1^ 
:i 

ji> 

a 
s 

I-' 
•J 

7 
I't 
23 
U 
12 


13 

14 

12 
II 

3 
13 


0 
5 

in 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  out 
of  some  62  conferences  having  dual  rate 
contracts,  in  only  5  were  American- 
flag  lines  in  the  majority.  Some  rep- 
resentative conferences  in  which  foreign 
lines  predominated  include  the  mam- 
moth Associated  Steamship  Lines  (Ma- 
nila', with  50  foreign-flag  lines  and  8 
American:  Association  of  West  Coast 
Steamship  Companies,  with  14  foreign- 
fiag  lines  and  2  American ;  Brazil-United 
States-Canada  Freight  Conference  with 
13  foreign-flag  lines  and  2  American; 
Camexco  Freight  Conference,  with  13 
loreitiii-flag  lines  and  1  American;  North 
Atlantic  Baltic  Freight  Conference  with 
18  foreign-flag  lines  and  2  American; 
North  Atlantic  United  Kingdom  Confer- 
ence with  11  foreign-flag  lines  and  1 
American;  and  so  forth.  Thus,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  any  legislation  without  ade- 


quate safeguards  jjermitting  the  use  of 
dual  rate  agreements  in  reality  redounds 
to  the  interests  of  foreign  lines,  any 
statements  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

Now,  the  industry  is  really  aware  of 
the  fact  that,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
it  is  the  foreign  lines  that  will  really 
reap  the  benefits  of  the  legislation  we 
are  considering  today.  Yet,  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  obscure  this  fact  by 
actually  representing  the  movement  as 
sponsored  by  American  lines. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
"Private  and  Confidential  Memoran- 
dum" found  in  the  files  of  the  Gulf  As- 
sociated Freight  Conferences,  which 
covers  all  of  our  foreign  trade  out  qi 
gulf  ports  of  Europe.  || 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Celler  conimittee  hearings,  pt.  2,  vol.  2, 
p. 24061 

Private   .and  Confidential   Conference    aNd 
Dual  Rate  Systems  in  the  Maritime  In- 
dustry,   New    Orleans.    La.    September    P 
1958 

At  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  five  ConIerenc«s 
within  the  Gulf  Associated  Freight  Confer- 
ences group  (Gulf  French  Atlantic  Hamburg 
Range  Freight  Conference,  Gulf  Mediter- 
ranean Ports  Conference,  Gulf  Scandinaviaji 
and  Baltic  Sea  Ports  Conference.  Gulf  South 
and  East  African  Conference.  Gtilf  United 
Kingdom  Conference)  held  at  New  Orleans 
today  (II  a.m.,  Tuesday.  September  B. 
1958)  the  Chairman  of  the  Conferences  re- 
ferred to  his  private  memorandums  to  the  ex- 
ecutive representatives  of  the  member  lines 
relative  to  studies  and  inve.stigations  being 
conducted  by  two  Important  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  United  States. 
I.e..  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  headed  by  Congressman  Herbeht 
C.  Bonner,  chairman  of  that  committee,  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  headed  by 
Congressman  Emanuel  Celler,  chairman  of 
that  committee,  also  chairman  of  the  Anti- 
trust Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre-senta- 
tives.  United  States. 

Chairman  Carlys  then  stated  that  Mr  A 
C.  Cocke,  vice  president  of  Lykes  Bro.s  Steam- 
ship Co.,  Inc..  attended  an  important  meet- 
ing in  New  York  last  week  of  American 
steamship  interests  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  highly  beneficial  to  the  representatives  of 
all  of  the  member  lines  (as  well  as  the  con- 
ference counsel  Mr  Walter  Carroll,  who 
was  present)  to  hear,  firsthand,  from  Mr 
Cocke  what  transpired  at  the  meeting  where- 
upon he  called  on  Mr  Cocke  to  address  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Cocke  stated  that'  he  attended  a  meet- 
ing in  New  York  last  Friday  (September  5, 
1958)  which  was  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute 
the  Committee  of  American  Subsidized  Lines 
and  the  Pacific  American  Steamship  Asso- 
ciation. He  said  that  his  company  (Lykes 
Bros.  Steamship  Co..  Inc  )  was  requested  to 
have  a  representative  at  this  meeting  and  he 
(Mr.  Cocke)  attended  on  behalf  of  Lykes 
Bros.  Steamship  Co..  Inc  The  following 
gentlemen  were  present  at  the  New  York 
meeting: 

Mr.  J  Alexander,  vice  president.  American 
President  Lines. 

Mr  Jos.  G.  Ball,  vice  president.  States  M«- 
rine  Corp. 

Mr.  Fred  Bowers,  vice  president.  Moore- 
McCormack. 

Mr.  A  C.  Cocke,  vice  president,  Lykes 
Bros.    Steamship    Co  ,    Inc. 

Mr    Lew  Lapham.  president.  Grace  Line. 


Mr  W.  van  Loon,  vice  president,  American 
Export  Line. 

Mr.  Ralph  Casey,  president,  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  Institute.  Inc. 

Mr  Ralph  Dewey,  president.  Pacific  Amer- 
ican  Steamship  Association. 

Mr.  Walter  Maloney.  general  counsel, 
American  Merchant  Murine  Institute. 

Mr.  Alex  Purdon.  executive  head,  commit- 
tee, American  Subsidized  Lines 

Mr.  Cocke  pointed  out  that  lengthy  dis- 
cussions were  had  and  the  meeting  (which 
lasted  for  about  2'2  or  3  hottrs)  culminated 
in  a  unanimous  decision  that  the  fight  for 
the  dual  rate  system  and  the  defense  of  the 
conferences  should  be  handled  solely  (with 
the  exception  of  conferring  with,  In  an  ad- 
visory way.  from  time  to  time  the  foreign 
lines  I  as  an  American-flag  steamship  indus- 
try fight,  because  it  wa-s  felt  that  It  would  be 
a  mistake  to,  at  this  time,  to  bring  the  for- 
eign lines  (as  such  i  Into  the  picture,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  existing  situation 
in  Con^jre.ss  and  the  strong  attack  Mr  Celler 
is  directing  on  the  antitrust  feature  of  tiie 
conferences  and,  therefore,  the  fight  for  the 
dual  rate  system  ai^d  defense  of  the  confer- 
ences should  be  spearheaded  by  American 
lines,  exclusively 

Mr,  KEFAUVER.  I  read  only  one 
paragraph  from  that  memorandum: 

Mr  Cocke  pointed  out  that  lengthy  discus- 
sions were  had  and  the  meeting  (which 
lasted  for  about  2'2  or  3  hours)  culminated 
In  a  unanimous  decision  that  the  fight  for 
the  dual  rate  system  and  the  defense  of  the 
conferences  should  be  handled  solely — with 
the  exception  of  conferring  with,  In  an  ad- 
visory way.  from  time  to  time  the  foreign 
lines — as  an  American-flag  steamship  Indus- 
try fight,  because  it  was  felt  that  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to,  at  this  tune,  to  bring  the 
foreign  lines  —as  such — Into  the  picture,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  existing  situation  In 
Congress  and  the  strong  att.ack  Mr  CrLLni  Is 
directing  on  the  antitrust  feature  of  the  con- 
ferences and,  therefore,  the  fight  for  the  dual 
rate  system  and  defense  of  the  conferences 
should  be  spearhe.ided  by  American  lines. 
exclusively. 

The  foreign  lines  are  the  ones  that 
would  nam  the  most,  because,  as  was 
pointed  out,  we  know  foreign  ships  are 
operated  more  cheaply.  So  they  will 
reap  tremendous  benefits  out  of  the  con- 
ference system  They  want  to  be  in  the 
conferences,  because  they  wish  to  get 
the  highest  possible  rates.  Of  course, 
American-flag  ships  that  operates  in  the 
conferences  are  subsidized  to  make  up 
the  differentials  in  the  wages  paid,  and 
those  companies  make  money:  but  this 
arrangement  will  prove  to  be  a  particu- 
larly bit,'  bonanza  to  the  foreign  ship 
lines. 

The  talk  that  the  only  ones  who  do 
not  want  to  operate  under  conferences 
are  foreign  ship  lines  does  not  hold 
water.  They  are  the  ones  who  want  to. 
because  they  can  reap  the  greatest 
benefits 

This  does  not  mean  that  foreign  lines 
have  not  had  an  active,  if  concealed, 
hand  in  framing  this  legislation.  The 
document  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
demonstrates  that  a  huge  association  of 
foreign  lines  was  formed  in  Europe  as 
early  as  1959  to  do  whatever  possible  to 
obtain  passage  of  the  dual-rate  legisla- 
tion. This  association  is  known  as  the 
Committee  of  European  Shipowners  and 
is  obviously  a  lobbying  group  for  the  in- 
ternational steamship  cartels. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bbemkn.  December  11.  1958. 

Dkas  Sum  The  undermentioned  lines;  vis. 
Armement  Deppe,  Compagnle  O^n^rale 
Trai\satlantlque,  PJell  Line,  Hamburg  Amer- 
ica Line,  Holland  America  Line,  Johnson 
Line.  North  Oennan  Lloyd.  FrtA  Olsen,  and 
Oranje  Line,  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  It  would  be  advisable  to  form  an  as- 
sociation of  European  conference  lines,  in- 
terested in  the  trade  from  the  continent  In- 
cluding Scandinavia,  to  US  ports  and  vice 
versa,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  devel- 
opment of  lnve«tlgatioi«  of  the  Magnuson 
Bonner,  and  Celler  committee,  and  to  co- 
operate with  the  American  Steamship  Com- 
mittee on  Conference  Studies  In  an  endeavor 
to  try  to  achieve  the  best  possible  results. 

A  similar  association  has  already  been 
formed  by  the  British  lines  In  the  United 
Kingdom 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  such  an  associ- 
ation to  Interfere  with  domestic  lawmaking, 
but  we  feel  an  adequate  organization  is 
necessary  to  represent  the  interest  of  Euro- 
pean shipowners. 

It  would  be  appreciated  to  hear  from  you 
within  a  fortnight  whether  you  are  Inter- 
ested and  prepared  to  Join  such  an  associa- 
tion. If  a  great  majority  of  the  Interested 
lines,  which  can  safely  be  expected,  would 
be  agreeable  In  principle  to  the  atxjve  pro- 
posal, a  meeting  will  be  arranged  to  lake 
place  on  January  14.  2  30  p.m  .  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  In  Brussel.s 

The  Japanese  lines.  NYK  and  OSK  are 
exf>ected  to  Join  the  Intended  association  as 
affiliated  members 

For  and  on  behalf  of  the  aforementioned 
lines: 

NOEDDCUTSCHiai    LXX)TD,   BERTRAM 

This  letter  has  been  sent  to 

Ahrenkiel  ic  Bene,  Matientwlete  8.  Ham- 
burg 11 

Navlgatlone  Alta  Italia  Socleta  Anonlma, 
Via  XX  28  4.  Genoa 

Belgian  Line  Compagnle,  Maritime  Beige 
S  A  .    61,   Rempart  Ste    Catherine.    Antwerp 

Companhla  de  Navegacao  '  Carregadores 
Acoreanos."  Ponta  Oelgada.  St  Michaels. 
Azores. 

Concordia  Line  Christian  Haaland.  M61- 
lervelen  6,  Haugesund.  Norway 

Cosmopolitan  Line  AS  J  Ludwlg  Mo- 
winkels  Rederol.  Olav  Kyrresgate  9.  Bergen 

Det  Forenede  Dampsklbs  Selskab  A  8 
(Scandinavian  American  Lmei .  Sankt  Annae 
Plads  30,  Copenhagen-K 

Fearnley  it  Eger  (FernviUe  Lmei  PO  Box 
355,  Oslo, 

Flnnlake  Lines  Kvilosaari.  Brando,  Hel- 
smgfors 

Finska  Angfartyges  Aktiebolaget  PO  Box 
90,  Helslngfors 

Cle,  de  Navigation  Praisslnet  &  Cyprlen 
Fi^bre.  3-15.  Rue  Beauvau,  Marseilles 

Fruit  Express  Line  BJorn  Bjornstad  Ar  Co  , 
Moss.  Norway. 

General  Steam  Navigation  Co  Ltd  of 
Greece    (Greek    Line).   Plraru."?     Greece 

Lelf  Hoegh  &  Co   AS  Parkveien  55   Oslo 

Home  Lines  Fratelll  Cosullch,  Via  Balbl  4. 
Genoa 

"Italia"'  Societa  per  Azloni  di  Navigazione. 
Piazza  de  Ferrari  1.  Genoo 

A   Klrsten.  Dovenhof,  Hamburg 

A  F  Klaveness  &  Co  A  S  (Fernville  Line), 
P  O  Box  108,  Lysaker  near  Oslo 

N  V.  Konlnklijke  Rotterdamsche  Lloyd 
(Nedlloyd   Line).   Veerhaven     Rotterdam. 

A.  P.  MOller  (Maersk  Line) .  Kongens  Nytov 
8,  Copenhagen 

N.  V.  Stoomvaart  MaatschapplJ  'Neder- 
land"    (Nedlloyd  Line),   Amsterdam 

A  B  R  Nord8tr6m  &  Co  O  Y  (Nordlake 
Line),  LovLsa.  Finland. 

Den  Norske  Amerlka  Linje  A  S  Jernbanc- 
torget  2,  Oslo. 


A  S  Det  O  Btaclatlske  Kompagnle.  Copen- 
hagen 

Ozean  Stlunes  Llnlen-Gemeinschafts- 

dienst,  Hamburg. 

Ernst  Rusfi,  Hamburg 

Sartorl  &  Berger,  Hamburg 

Aktiebolaget  Syenska  Amerlka  Linler 
Goteborg 

Dampskibsceiskabet  Torm.  Copenhagen. 

Companla  Transatlantlca  Espanola,  Ma- 
drid 

Rederlaktlebolaget  Transatlantic.  G6te- 
borg 

Westfal-Larsen  i   Co    A  S,  Bergen 

Wllh    Wllhelsen,  Oslo 

Deutsche  Dampfschlffahrte  Gesellschaft 
Hnnsa.  Bremen 

Swedish   Chicago  Line.   Stockholm 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  To  show  just  how 
effective  this  high-powered  lobby  of  the 
international  shipping  cartel  is.  and  fur- 
ther, to  reveal  why  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  version  of  the  bill  is  devoid 
of  the  salutary  safeguards  that  would 
protect  American  shippers,  let  me  read 
a  dispatch  from  the  New  York  Tunes, 
July  31,  1961,  reporting  on  the  manner 
in  which  foreign  interests  have  attempt- 
ed to  influence  the  form  in  which  H.R. 
6775  now  appears  before  the  Senate  for 
consideration : 

Foreigners   Offer    Senate   Ship   Bill — Scb- 
MiT    Plan    To    Ease    Rlle.s    on    Maritime 

CoN»  ERE.NCES 

(By  George  Home  i 

In  an  action  considered  to  be  rare  and 
possibly  unique  In  recent  legislative  history 
in  this  country,  representatives  of  foreign 
business  interests  have  written  a  regulatory 
measure  for  a  committee  of  Congress. 

The  bill,  dealing  with  the  controversial 
question  of  steamship  conferences,  has  not 
been  approved  by  the  foreign  interests  or 
by  any  body  or  agency  here.  The  chances  are 
that  It  will  not  t>e  Introduced  And  Ameri- 
can shipping  men  who  have  been  working 
with  foreign  colleagues  on  conference  leg- 
islation hope  not.  They  say  it  is  so  liberal, 
from  the  conference  standpoint,  that  It  will 
not  pass. 

A  Senate  subcommittee  on  merchant  ma- 
rine, headed  by  Senator  Cuia  Enclt,  Demo- 
crat of  California,  has  been  considering  H.R. 
6776.  a  House  bill.  It  is  the  product  of 
several  years  of  hearings  and  staff  studies 
by  committees  of  Congress  seeking  to  over- 
haul all  statutes  affecting  steamship  con- 
ferences 

SOME    exemptions    ALLOWED 

The  conferences  make  rates  and  try  to 
maintain  stability  In  their  trades.  For  do- 
ing this  they  receive  certain  exemptions  un- 
der antitrust  laws.  The  Congress  commltte^es 
have  found  many  violations  In  ocean-freight 
practices 

The  House  bill  has  been  criticized  by  the 
industry  generally  as  a  destructive  bill  that 
would  create  a  lawyer's  paradise  "  make  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  a  rate-making  body. 
outlaw  dual  rates  (which  give  discounts  to 
faithful  shippers)  and  drive  foreign  lines 
ou»  of  the  conferences. 

All  of  the  clatises  proposed  by  the  foreign- 
ers would  be  highly  acceptable  to  American 
steamship  lines  But  spokesmen  for  these 
lines  said  In  New  York  yesterday  that  such 
liberal  langxiage  would  never  be  approved 
m  the  House,  where  sentiment  leans  strong- 
ly to  stringent  antitrust  provisions  and 
tighter  regvilation. 

rOREIGNEllS      \TEW    SOUGHT 

Ten  days  ago  Senator  Engle  told  some 
foreign  witnesses  at  his  committee  s  hearing 
to  come  in  with  some  legislative  language 
that  they  cotild  live  with 


Last  week  these  foreigners  wrote  what 
amounts  to  a  new  bill,  retaining  little  of 
the  original  but  the  title.  The  Senate  panel 
will  consider  the  language  this  week.  It 
will  hold  2  more  days  of  hearings  before 
it  starts  writing  Its  own  amendments  to  the 
House  bill. 

Observers  who  have  followed  the  long  his- 
tory of  this  legislation  believe  the  Senate 
amendments  will  adopt  many  of  the  foreign 
suggestions,  but  not  all  of  them. 

Senator  Encle  is  eager  to  get  the  bill  com- 
I^leted  In  the  Senate  so  it  can  be  returned 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  The  action  must  be  finished 
by  September  15,  when  temporary  legislation 
legalizing    the   dual-rate   system   expires. 

AFTECTTD  BT  COURT  S  KtTLXNG 

The  dual -rate  practices,  without  which 
shipping  men  sav  their  conferences  wDuld  be 
meaningless,  were  placed  In  jeopardy  by  a 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1958, 
The  temporary  measure  was  enacted  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  pending  the  hear- 
ings and  new  legislation 

One  prime  clause  in  the  House  bill  objected 
to  by  foreigners  and  Americans  alike  would. 
They  hold  make  dual  rates  Illegal  Exports 
in  and  out  of  the  Indxistry  agree  that  such 
a  system  is  imperative.  Another  clause 
would  extend  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  to  demand  that  foreign  lines 
bring  back  to  this  country  documents  needed 
to  investigate  conference  practices 

In  the  light  of  representations  made  by 
foreign  nations  to  the  Depmrtment  of  State. 
It  appears  likely  that  the  Senate  will  delete 
this  section  before  returning  It  to  the  Hotise. 

The  foreign  •'biH"  written  at  Mr.  Engle's 
suggestion  had  also  placed  a  $5,000  limit  on 
the  money  penalties  that  the  Maritime  Board 
could  lmi>06e  for  certain  violations.  It 
changed  a  $1,000  fine  for  one  type  of  viola- 
tion to  "up  to  $1,000  ■■  In  another  section  It 
would  authorize  the  regulatory  agency  to  re- 
mit, mitigate  or  waive  fines  or  civil  penal- 
ties. It  also  would  eliminate  a  clause  making 
It  mandatory  for  the  Maritime  Board  to  ap- 
prove dual   rates  l>efore  they  were  imposed. 

In  addition  It  deleted  UrlfT  filing  require- 
ments and  the  mandatory  filing  of  any  rate 
reductions  30  days  In  advance  of  their  ef- 
fective date 

Mr.  President,  while  the  proponents  of 
this  version  of  the  bill  have  urged  upon 
Congress  the  need  for  this  legislation  in 
order  to  strengthen  international  steam- 
ship conferences,  there  has  been  a  gen- 
eral tendency  to  gloss  over  the  many 
evils  inherent  in  the  cartelized  confer- 
ence system  which  this  version  would 
aid  and  abet  The  Alexander  committee 
which  investigated  the  shipping  indus- 
try in  1912  and  1913.  acknowledged  that, 
with  respect  to  the  conferences  system, 
'abuses  exist,  and  the  numerous  com- 
plaints received  by  the  committee  show 
that  they  must  be  recognized." 

I  refer  to  the  Alexander  report.  House 
Document  No  805.  63d  Congress,  2d 
session.  1914. 

Representative  Joshua  Alexander,  of 
Missouri,  who  was  chairman  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee in  the  63d  Congress,  and  previous 
Congresses,  caiTied  on  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful,  intelligent  investigations  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  examine  in 
a  long  time,  in  which  this  whole  system 
was  examined  into,  and  a  rep>ort  was 
made.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  this  i-eport 
and  his  recommendations  that  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1916  was  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

The  Alexander  committee  proposed  an 
elaborate  Set  of  controls  to  restrain  the 
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excesses  of  the  conferences,  with  numer- 
ous restrictions  and  prohibitions,  includ- 
ing bans  against  the  use  of  fighting  ships 
or  the  employment  of  deferred  rebates, 
both  of  which  practices  had  been  em- 
ployed to  drive  independent,  nonconfer- 
ence  carriers  from  the  trades;  prohibi- 
tions against  retaliation  against  shippers 
for  employing  nonconference  vessels; 
and  a  general  condemnation  of  all  forms 
of  discrimination  against  shipp>ers  or 
competing  nonconference  carriers.  These 
recommendations  of  the  committee  cul- 
minated in  the  landmark  Shipping  Act 
of    1916. 

It  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  reads  the 

act  with  care  that  it  was  designed  to 
protect  shippers  and  independent  car- 
riers against  the  unlawful  practices  of 
giant  steamship  conferences  which  were 
sanctioned  under  the  act.  That  it  has 
not  been  entirely  successful  is  due  to  no 
fault  of  those  who  framed  the  law  but 
rather  to  the  inherent  tendency  of  the 
conference  cartels  to  abuse  their  power, 
coupled  with  the  lack  of  adequate  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  the  predecessors  of 
the  new  Federal  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. 

That  the  foreign-dominated  confer- 
ences have  not  changed  their  spots  in  the 
almost  50  years  since  the  Alexander  com- 
mittees  investigation  is  demonstrated  in 
the  recent  investigations  of  the  House 
Antitrust  Subcommittee,  headed  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Representa- 
tive Emantjel  Celler.  In  the  course  of 
its  studies  over  a  3-year  period,  the  sub- 
committee uncovered  more  than  200 
apparent  violations  of  Federal  laws. 

MALPRACTICES       AND      OTHER       ABTTSES       IN       THE 
OCEAN    FREIGHT    INDUSTRY 

Since  the  Senate  is  considering  a  bill 
which  will  radically  extend  the  privi- 
leges and  powers  of  the  conference  sys- 
tem and  weakens  the  Shipping  Act  of 
1916,  it  is  appropriate  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  the  manner  in  which 
the  steamship  industry  has  abused  the 
privileges  already  granted  to  it  under  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1916.  During  the  past 
3  years,  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  and  the  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  have  conducted  the 
most  comprehensive  investigation  of 
competitive  practices  in  the  ocean 
freight  industry  since  the  classic  study 
conducted  by  the  Alexander  committee — 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  of  the  63d  Congress — 
almost  50  years  ago.  The  hearings  be- 
fore the  House  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
and  the  study  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Honorable  Her- 
bert C.  Bonner,  of  North  Carolina,  con- 
tain an  abundance  of  valuable  material 
on  the  subject. 

Of  course,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  EngleI,  who  is 
very  knowledgeable  in  this  subject,  had 
further  hearings  on  the  Senate  side, 
especially  during  June  and  August  of 
this  year. 

What  have  all  these  hearings  re- 
vealed? The  President  of  the  United 
States  summarized  the  matter  quite 
concisely  when,  in  recommending  to  the 


Congress  the  adoption  of  Fleorganization 
Plan  No.  7,  he  observed: 

Recent  findings  toy  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress disclose  serious  violations  of  maritime 
laws.  (Message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  7,  H.  Doc.  No.  187,  87th  Cong  .  1st 
sess.) 

And  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  of  its  Antitrust 
Subcommittee,  Emanuel  Celler,  re- 
cently commented: 

I  believe  I  can  say  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  they  have  shown  the  essen- 
tial foreign  trade  routes  of  the  United  titales 

to  be  plagued  by  many  of  the  same  deplor- 
able conditions  which  prompted  tlie  Alex- 
ander committee  to  recommend  the  sweep- 
ing regulatory  scheme  embodied  in  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1916.  These  Include  various 
types  of  rebating  and  malpractices;  grant- 
ing of  deferred  rebates;  employment  ol  many 
predatory  devices  designed  to  drive  out  In- 
dependent cotnf>etitors.  overch.vrges  on  do-  - 
ernment  financed  shipments  of  grain  main- 
tenance of  freight  rates  at  levels  detrimental 
to  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States;  granting  of  preferences  to  larRe  ship- 
pers; falsification  of  bills  of  lading,  abetting 
the  circumvention  of  currency  regulations 
of  friendly  foreign  governments;  destruction 
or  alteration  of  documents  to  hinder  Qcv- 
ernment  investigations  and  so  on.  (Letter 
to  Hon.  EsTEs  Kefauver  from  Hon  Emantel 
Celler,  Aug.  14.  1961  ) 

During  the  debate  on  the  floor  oi  the 
House  with  recipect  to  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  7,  spokesmen  of  both  parties 
attested  to  the  widespread  abuse  and 
regulatory  neglect  which  characterized 
the  industry — Congression.^l  Record, 
July  20.  1961.  at  pages  13084-13096. 

It  may  be  asked  why  this  discu.s.sion  of 
malpractices  and  other  abuses  in  the 
ocean  freight  industry  is  relevant  to  a 
debate  on  H.R.  6775  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce.  In 
the  first  place,  the  version  of  that  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives contains  provisions  which  would 
have  enhanced  the  regulatory  provisions 
of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916  and  strens^th- 
cned  their  enforcement.  These  provi- 
sions have  largely  been  deleted  in  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  In  the  second  place,  H.R. 
6775.  if  enacted  as  it  now  stands,  will  so 
inflate  tlie  power  of  steamship  confer- 
ences and  steamship  conference  lipes 
that  U.S.  shippers  and  exporters,  inde- 
pendent steamship  operators  and  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  Slates 
will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  conference 
system.  It  is  therefore  highly  pertinent 
to  discover  that  this  same  conference 
system  has  operated  as  a  conduit  for  the 
perpetration  of  practices  which  run  idi- 
rectly  counter  to  the  safeguards  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  in  1916  and  winch 
arc  detrimental  to  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States. 

SCOPE     OF     ABl'SES 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings  before  the 
House  Antitrust  Subcommittee,  at  the 
direction  of  its  chairman,  some  240  mat- 
ters were  referred  to  various  enforcement 
agencies,  principally  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Board— now  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission — and  the  Department  of 
Justice.  These  matters  involved  possible 
violations  of  Federal  laws  and  or  con- 


ference agreements  or  indicated  activi- 
ties possibly  detrimental  to  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States — letter  to  Hon. 
Estes  Kef.\uver  from  Hon.  Em.anvel 
Celler,  August  14,  1961.  A  significant 
number  of  these  items  have  become  the 
subject  of  eiLforcement  or  rulemaking 
proceedings  before  the  Federsd  Maritime 
Board.  In  March  1961.  the  then  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board, 
Thomas  E  Stakem.  reported  to  the 
House  Antitrust  Subcommittee  that  24 
of  the  matters  referred  had  become  the 
.subject  of  formal  admuiistrative  pro- 
ceedings   by    the    Board    to    enforce   the 

Shipping,'  Act ;  29  had  become  the  subject 

of  general  rulemaking  proceedings  aimed 

at  preventing  future  recurrence  of  ques- 
tionable practices:  18  had  been  refciTcd 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  45  were 
then  the  subject  of  further  study  by  tlic 
Board — Antitrust  Subcommittee  hear- 
ings, part  3.  volume  II.  at  1281-1283 

Only  a  few  of  these  proceedincs  have 
been  completed.  One  has  resulted  in  the 
Board  finding  certain  lines  violated  sec- 
tions 16  and  17  of  the  Shipping  Act  in 
txranting  free  or  reduced  pa.ssa{{e  to  ship- 
pers— "Investigation  of  Storane  Prac- 
tices at  Stockton,  ■  FMB  Docket  No.  871. 
June  1.  1960.  In  another  proceedin^^, 
still  pendinfr  a  Board  hearine  examiner 
has  handed  down  an  initial  deci.«:ion  find- 
ing a  violation  of  law  by  a  carrier  and  a 
shipper. 

In  Maich  19C1.  W.  Wallace  Kuk- 
patnck.,  then  Acting  A.ssLSLant  Attorney 
General  in  char'-;e  of  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Justice,  te.'-li- 
fied  that  a  large  number  of  the  items 
which  had  been  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment had  become  the  subject  of  a  t;rand 
jury  investigation  of  the  slTiippin*i  indus- 
try— hearings,  part  3.  volume  II,  at  1246- 
1258.  Subpenas  were  isi-ued  to  .some  150 
shipping  companies — both  US  -flap  and 
foreign — steamship  agents  and  confer- 
ences— see  Gardner,  "Stoamship  Confer- 
ences and  the  Shippin.;;  Act,"  191C.  35 
Tulanc  Law  Review,  129,137,  1960.  Tlie 
grand  jury  investi!,'ation  involves  ques- 
tion-s  of  violation  of  the  antitrust  law.s 
and  other  Federal  statutes  Accordinc 
to  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  the  investigation 
covers,  amoni  other  areas,  secret  a^Tree- 
ment.s  in  the  inbound  trade  from  Japan, 
in  the  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Africa;  the  possible  use  of  dtf tired 
rebates  expressly  prohibited  by  the  1916 
act  and  ■fit-htmg  rates"  in  the  ti  ad»  from 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  to  Furopp; 
and  the  disclosure  of  traff.c  infoiTnation 
which  could  be  used  to  the  detriment  of 
shippers  and  competing  carrieis  in  vio- 
lation of  section  20  of  the  Shipping  Act- 
hearings,  part  3,  volume  II,  at  1246-1247 
Significantly,  v.  ith  respect  to  the  inbound 
trade  from  Japan  Mr  Kirkpatrick  testi- 
fied: 

There  Is  evidence  that  tlie  reason  the 
lines  operated  under  secret  agreements, 
rather  than  submitting  them  fcr  Board 
scrutiny  was  that  the  Imes  wanted  to  in- 
fluence the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Isbrandtsea  dual- 
rate  case  •  •  •  They  hoped  to  do  this  by 
appearing  to  be  engaged  in  chaotic  rate 
competition  as  a  result  of  having  been  en- 
joined from  using  the  dual -rate  system. 
(Id.  at  1246-47;. 
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It  has  been  reported  that  indictments 
are  being  drawn  by  the  grand  jury  in 
this  investigation 

Despite  these  mdicia  of  the  penasive 
extent  of  malpractice  m  the  conference 
system,  some  spokesmen  for  the  inous- 
v.-y  apparently  new  the  record  which  ha.« 
been  amassed  by  th^  congressional  mves- 
i.gations  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
Mr.  Ira  Ewers,  recently  testifying  on  be- 
iialf  of  the  administrative  law  division 
Mantime  Law  Association  of  tne  United 
.'^tates.  before  the  House  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Pishenes  Conimitt*^    staie<: 

My  rfcollectlon  is  that  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  .mport  and  ex- 
port, U  somewhere  in  the  magnitude  i  ;  J.32 
billion  a  '•ear  and  if  tou  cnr.  only  find  40 
50  or  200  violhtlons  of  that  v.lume  ot  trar^- 
a-tions  I  think  it  is  a  record  v^  which  y  '-j 
.should  point  »Tth  pride  Hearings  bclure 
the  Hou»e  Merchant  Marine  and  Pi^nenet 
C  onunittee.  Reorg/tiiiistJun  P^an  No  7  <jt 
1»€1.  87th  Cong     Is:  sess     IM  < 

It  is  pat^'ntly  clear  that  this  obser\a- 
tion  misconceives  the  scope  and  meaning 
of  the  revelation.*-  of  the  congressional 
investigations  Many  of  the  matters 
which  were  referred  to  the  Federal  Man- 
time  Board  or  the  E>epartment  of  Justice 
by  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  a«  a  sin- 
gle Item  embraced  countle.ss  ind:vidual 
tran.«.acUon5  mvolvmg  a  possible  mal- 
practice: the  matters  referred  to  by  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  fre<|jently  rep- 
re.sented  not  unique  and  isolated  devia- 
tions from  law  but  a  course  of  dealmg 
that  penneat*<l  an  entii^  trade  over  a 
lone  span  of  years  Thus  the  Antitru.«:t 
Subcommittee  studied  the  recent  history 
of  the  so-called  WLNAC  trade  t)eiween 
Italy  Sicily  and  North  Atlantic  port.«  of 
the  United  States  It  found  in  this  trade 
that  11  was  a  common  practice  to  grant 
fidelity  commissions  to  shippers  or 
freight  forwarders  These  fidelity  com- 
missions were  very  much  Lke  the  de- 
ferred rebates  wh^ch  were  declared  il- 
legal by  Congress  m  the  Shipping  Act  of 
1916  The  use  of  these  commissions  as 
well  as  the  emplo>Tnent  of  a  complicated 
hierarchy  of  secret  and  discrm^matory 
rebates  stretched  over  a  penod  of  8 
years— hearings  part  2  volume  I  at  47- 
69  Indeed,  a  resjxjnsible  official  of 
American  President  Lines  commenting 
on    the   status   of   thi;    trade     observed 

The  prohibition  o.'  \i^t  Srupp.i.g  Act  oi 
19t6  a^ain»t  deferre<l  rebate*  .la*  been  mo- 
lat*d  ir.  one  wsy  .:  hti  ■::.»••  r.  .rij  *:  c  >n- 
tinu  a.'  >  f-ince  tn«-  -hi*  ».-.•■  i'<-.>^<-z  Het-r- 
Izt^  p:    2    vol    I    a:    :'^8  < 

In  a  sjnilar  vein  an  ofScta'  of  another 
steam.ship  line  mdicat-ed  that  abuse.« 
were  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
:n  the  Far  East  trad^  H»-  states  m  an 
mt-erofBce  memoraiid-i.n. 

Ab  to  malpracuccE  ail  the  ..creemei.t*  in 
lilt  world  pJut  bondi  p  >?-,*-q  p.ut.  conJer- 
ezict  memt>ersfcip*  will  n-i".  pre^  eiit  tbe  Jap- 
f.nese  Imee  Jron;  exemsmE  the  malpractice 
poiicy      iHetJ-me*  p*    1    ^ ->;    11    at  1214  . 

coNrrssi"  -vs  or  littz  oftjcials 
Other  commer.tators  or  reprt-.-^enta- 
tivet  of  the  industry  have  recocriized  the 
existence  of  the  widespread  abuse  which 
the  hearings  have  demenstiated  Wni- 
ing  m  the  Tulane  Law  Review  ir.  De- 
cember  1960    Mr    Warner  Gardner    an 


eminent  maritime  lawyer  put  :\  quite 
succinctly    remarktne 

The  reguiBt.'_^ry  pr'^.5.  r.B  r'  the  Kh:p- 
pine  act  have  u:.ti!  1?»S0  laneeiy  be«n  ig- 
ijored  ( Gardner  "  St«ainihip  Conlerenc^s 
and  tiie  Shipping  Act  1&:6  S5  Txiiane  1_ 
He;    12&    132  ^  1S»60' 

During  the  recent  coniressional  hear- 
:n::s  high  ofScials  of  Americar.  Ft^amship 
line.«  were  frequently  heard  to  express 
!  emorse  and  shame  w  her.  iht  malpractice 
violative  of  their  company  principles 
were  disciosed  Thui  it  was  revealed 
that    Un:t^    Staie^s   Lir.t-s    h&.d    granted 

what  were  conceced  to  l)e  im.meciiate 
rebates  on  fre.rht  charce?-  en  eastbound 
shipment-^  of  logs  to  Swi.ss  importers  by 
means  of  secret  refunds  and  ':orTections 
of  shippir.f.-  documents  When  matena. 
dealmp  with  this  practice  was  presented. 
Mr  W  B  Rand  the  vice  president  of 
the   L'nit<>d  States  Line*  t^estified 

It  IS  extreniely  distasteful  t-t^z  I  :r.  p»-r- 
s  nK'.:y    ;v,'hfLmed    of    it        It    is    n   ;    witfcir. 

:r  r-'>n.pf-:.>  prmripW  to  behtve  in  tins 
•  :.T      Hearincf  p\    1     vol    II    at   14&6  t 

Nt-vrrthe'ess  the  practice  apparently 
wa,-  earned  on  by  Mr  P^nc  s  company 
r.orz  1954  to  1959— hearings,  part  1.  vol- 
ume II.  at  1446-1458 

To  take  another  instance,  it  appears 
that  in  1358  S'.af-s  Marine  Lines  grant-ed 
a  secret  :•. 'ind  on  a  shipment  of  cotton 
lo  an  important  shipper  of  tha*>  c  >m- 
m:.d.ty  H-a.-.nEs  pt  !  vol  ITI.  at 
2301-2308  A  heanng  examiner  of  the 
F-'-d'-ral  Man:. me  BDar-d  ha.'^  r-:-c;r'  y  is- 
sued an  •r.itial  decision  fjDdmg  that  both 
the  .shipper  and  the  carrier  thereby  vio- 
late-d  section  16  of  the  Sh-pmg  Act — 
States  Marine  Line."-  Hchenoerc  Broth- 
ers Violation  of  section  16  FMB  Docket 
No  892  Ji.nuary  28  1960  'When  this 
transaction  was  broueht  to  licht  at  a 
session  of  the  Antitrust  Fuix-ommrttee 
hearings  the  president  of  States  Maruie 
Lines  conctKied  that  it  constituted  'a 
clear-cut  violation  of  our  corJerence 
aereement     and  stated 

I    dont    want   to   znaJte   any    excuse   for   it 
because  n  wa»  UTong  our  people  were  »Tong 
Et^.ical-y      murtlly     and     every     other     wh\ 
Ht-aring-     pt     1     vc.:     III.    at    2301  t 

Indeed.  alirjOJ^t  all  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  mcu.<-try  and  of  the  confer- 
ences testified  to  senous  ma. practice 
problems  in  thtir  trades  and  conceded 
the  ni-ed  for  a  general  housecleamng 
Such  pious  statements  by  top  officials 
after  the  facts  are  revealed  sound  much 
like  those  by  similar  officials  m  the 
electrical  equipment  industry  after  the 
antitrust  indictments 

mic-rs  EKn.OTi3)  to  eftsxtt  M^nprkCTirr 
An  amazing  -variety  of  devices  have 
b-.-t  n  ut.:.3ed  on  the  foreign  trade  routes 
of  the  Uiut^-d  Stai>es  in  order  to  effect 
reba'^s  and  other  malpractices  A  good 
r:urr.t>er  of  thes.<  were  summarized  ir.  an 
ill'uminating  memorandum  prepared  by 
a  vettran  steamship  company  official  for 
thf  eKJucation  of  his  superiors  who  pur- 
p:>rted  to  describe  the  methods  which  he 
understood  were  e-m ployed  in  certain 
routes  to  the  Onent      The  list  includes 

1  Cai>b  paid 

2  lB«:uance  cf  corrertion  ri-",icef     with  nc' 
crinie*    to    the     Conference        reducing    the 


mt-aE-rement  or  ihi  weight  of  the  Rhipmrnt. 
ur  \ut  rate 

3  Free  ocean  trip*  lor  the  client  In* 
fiiii.i;T    or    iue    friendt 

4  v.rihT.r-nf  trip*  bbrofed  fof  tlie  client 
•r  m«m^>ers  of  his  family 

t    L-hViBr.  enuertainment- 

C  EftabliBhrnent  of  credit  nt  a  nightclub 
.  r  bii.r  for  the  client 

"  ErpenKiv*  gifts  Fuch  ac  a  new  cur. 
.fvtlf  radic*  T%'  sett  refngeratort  a  hcnise, 
.'.•  tjcpensive  cari'jt 

e  Establit^jinent  -j!  t  pensioz.  lor  the 
:  .^r.t  for  t  Ciiei.  t.me 

b  Payrtier.-.  f_>.'  -..ne  educb-Lioi.  of  client* 
cniic    or    ci-..iarei.    at    a    tKjfarding    adiuu'i    or 

c-'l.eee 

:0  Glft.fr  of  t-uxki  OT  bond&  either  of  the 
^•.iiamiiip  Une  involved  or  purcixaaed  at 
■az:    u^-sesirtien'.    ni>use    or   yt,her    corporarion. 

n    Pij; chase   of  Itnd  for  the  client 

12  Estfcb;.E.:,me:.:  of  credit  at  a  gr^»c-.e-7 
ttore    r-.ett    svjrt    or  proviRon   store 

13  PurchfeBing  of  supplies  manufac'Tured 
by  the  rl:en*.  ■whicfc  car.  t>e  usee  aboard 
t.r.:pt  etc     tit  pricet-  above  tnose  coit-pet.tive 

Keariiigt    pt    i     ^  oi    II    at   1237  i 

Mr  President  this  list  is  far  from 
exhaustive  m  reveahng  the  medha 
ihroueh  w>ach  the  an  of  malpractice 
IS  camec  on  For  exampje  :;  was  re- 
■5  ealed  that  in  the  trade  between  the 
Philippines  and  the  United  States  cer- 
tain st.eamship  lines  participated  in  a 
scheme  which  operated  so  as  to  permit 
shuppers  to  circumvent  the  exchange 
reirolaurns  of  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment The  practice  involved  the  issu- 
ance of  false  bills  of  Isuiing  The  com- 
pany would  accept  a  bul  of  lading  or  a 
shipment  from  the  Philippines  which 
underst.Et«:  the  actual  amount  of  the 
com.mod:ty  shipped  "When  the  cargo 
was  unloaded  in  the  United  States  the 
shipper  w  ouic  obtain  dollars  for  the  en- 
tire shipment  However  he  needed  to 
account  to  the  Philippine  Government 
only  for  those  dollars  which  he  had  re- 
ceived for  the  shipment  as  understated 
m  the  bill  of  lading  The  rem.airung 
dollars  would  be  free  of  exchange  con- 
trols anci  couic  be  sold  on  the  black 
m.-irket  Correction  notices  issued  by 
the  steamship  liner  showing  the  actual 
veipht  were  kept  in  the  United  Staters 
because  as  an  official  of  a  steamship 
Ime  enr aired  m  th:-  practice  explained- 

Should  b  c.>py  '.'f  tiiese  c'jrrerti.'n  nr>t.ce6 
fall  into  the  wrong  hands  both  'the  Bhip- 
pe*  and  ':iur%e'''ef  \rou.ld  be  seriously  en.- 
barrassec  «"tfc  ibe  exchange  controj  b^- 
t.horit;es  t±iere  Hearingt.  pt  2  \z>:  1  i-t 
326  Tn*   entire  Qocumen:   appeart.    iiear- 

:iigi     ;  :     1     i  c>.     I     t:   AZy 

THI  rva*  or  M^i-PEAC-nci 

It  ill  behooves  the  Ur^ited  States  to 
cc>untenance  and  promote  a  conference 
syste^m  m  which  violations  malpractices. 
and  other  forms  of  aouse  are  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  and  the  ship- 
ping: laws  are  more  honored  m  their 
breach  th&r.  t±^.eir  observance  It  is  tnie 
that  Congress  has  granted  hm.ited  recog- 
nition to  the  conlerence  system.  How- 
eter  that  recognition  wa*  based  on  a 
clear  finding  by  the  Alexander  ccHZunit- 
tee  that  conferences  would  redound  to 
the  t)eriefit  of  the  United  States  and  its 
foreign  commerce  only  if  such  confer- 
ences were  in  the  words  of  the  Alex- 
a.nder  committ*^      honestly  and   fairly 
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conducted" — Alexander  committee  re- 
port. House  Document  No.  805.  63d  Con- 
gress. 2d  session  416.  1914.  The  com- 
mittee further  stated: 

The  committee  believes  that  the  disad- 
vantages and  abuses  connected  with  steam- 
ship agreements  and  conferences  as  now 
conducted  are  inherent,  and  can  only  be 
eliminated  by  effective  Government  control; 
and  it  is  such  control  that  the  committee 
recommends  as  the  means  of  preserving  to 
American  exf>orters  and  importers  the  ad- 
v  ntages  enumerated,  and  of  preventing  the 
abuses  complained  of. 

iTie  Shipping  Act  of  1916  embodied  the 
hope  that  these  abuses  could  be  avoided 
through  effective  Government  control. 
But  history  has  proven  this  hope  to  be 
vain.  Tlie  recent  congressional  investi- 
gations disclose  that  by  and  large  the 
conferences  have  not  been  "honestly  and 
fairly  conducted."  The  Government 
controls  imposed  were  not  sufficient  to 
ward  off  abuse.  Instead,  it  is  frequently 
said  that  a  Government  agency  no  mat- 
ter how  well  staffed  cannot  police  this 
industry.  As  Warner  Gardner,  a  prac- 
ticing maritime  lawyer,  put  it  in  a  recent 
article: 

In  the  absence  of  a  general  tradition  of 
scrupiilous  adherence  to  the  law.  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  if  the  regulator  Job  could 
be  done  thoroughly  with  l.OOO.investigators 
(35  Tulane  L.  Rev  ,  125,  135) . 

Yet  it  is  now  proposed  that;  first,  the 
power  of  this  untidy  and  unruly  con- 
ference system  be  immeasurably  en- 
hanced by  use  of  dual-rate  contracts 
that  would  permit  the  elimination  of  in- 
dependent competition;  second,  that  pro- 
visions strengthening  the  powers  of  the 
Board  to  enforce  the  act  be  stricken  from 
H,R.  6775  as  passed  by  the  House;  third, 
that  the  Shipping  Act  be  weakened  by 
the  dilution  of  some  vei-y  essential  pro- 
tective provisions  which  were  established 
by  Congress  in  1916;  and,  fourth,  that 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  for  the  pro- 
tection of  competition  and  shippers  be 
eliminated. 

It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that  a 
conference  system  in  which  these  abuses 
persist  is  detrimental  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce and  contrary  to  the  public  in- 
terest. Acts  of  malpractice,  whether 
technically  constituting  an  infraction  of 
law  or  merely  a  breach  of  a  conference 
agreement,  are  frequently  operated  in 
an  invideously  discriminatory  fashion. 
Such  acts  discriminate  against  small 
shippers,  and  favor  powerful  shippers 
able  to  command  the  routing  of  large 
quantities  of  cargo.  Thus,  on  one  occa- 
sion a  secret  refund  was  granted  by  a 
steamship  line  to  a  large  shipper  who 
"supported"  the  line  whenever  possible — 
hearings,  part  1.  volume  III,  at  2301, 
2304.  On  another  occasion,  by  the  ad- 
mi^jsion  of  its  president,  the  same  steam- 
ship company  predated  a  bill  of  lading 
to  allow  a  "large"  and  "important"  cot- 
ton shipper  to  obtain  a  lower  rate — hear- 
in<js.  part  1,  volume  ni.  at  2275.  In  con- 
nection with  the  reorganization  of  the 
Continental  North  Atlantic  Fi-eight  Con- 
ference, a  sliding  scale  of  brokerage  pay- 
ments which,  according  to  a  document  in 
the  records,  "would  secure  5-percent 
brokerage  for  the  most  important 
brokers"  was  promoted — hearing.s.  part 


3,  volume  I,  at  309.  In  the  Spanish  trade, 
a  system  of  discriminatory  rebating  was 
in  force  for  a  number  of  years.  The  de- 
tails of  this  system  were  embodied  in  a 
document  describing  the  shippers  who 
were  to  receive  the  normal  commission 
and  those  who  were  to  receive  an  addi- 
tional amount.  For  example,  from  the 
port  of  Alicante,  the  document  reveals 
that  a  5-percent  commission  was  regu- 
larly granted  to  all  shippers  "except" 
four  named  shippers  who  received  10 
percent — iiearings,  part  1.  volume  V,  at 
4342-4845.  In  granting  free  or  reduced 
passage  to  shippers  or  their  families  or 
transporting  the  property  of  shipi>€rs 
free  or  at  reduced  rates,  the  lines  estab- 
lished criteria  based  on  the  amount  of 
business  which  the  shipper  had  given  or 
could  give.  Thus.  Holland-America  Une 
determined  that  only  tho.se  bulb  ship- 
pers who  had  paid  freight  in  the  amount 
of  $2,000  or  more  should  be  con.>-idered 
important  enough  to  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive transportation  of  tlieir  automobiles 
abroad  at  a  reduced  rate — hearing.s.  part 
2,  volume  II,  at  1613,  1689. 

Ports  in  the  United  States  have  also 
suffered  discriminations.  In  a  recent 
decision,  the  Federal  Maritime  Board 
ruled  that  certain  lines  had  discrimi- 
nated against  a  number  of  Califonaia 
ports  and  in  favor  of  the  California  ports 
of  Stockton  and  Oakland  by  grantmg 
unlimited  free  storage  to  shippers  at  the 
latter  ports — "Investigation  of  Certain 
Storage  Practices  of  Pacific  Far  East 
Line,  Inc..  Trairs-Oceanic  Aiiencie.s, 
States  Steamship  Co  .  and  Howard  Ter- 
minals at  the  Ports  of  Stockton  and 
Oakland,"  FMB  Docket  No  871.  June  1, 
1961.  As  to  certain  respondents  in  the 
proceeding,  the  Board  concluded  that: 

PFEL  (Pacific  Far  East  Lines)  as  a  com- 
mon carrier  by  water  in  conjunction  with 
another  person,  and  indirectly  •  •  •  (a) 
gave  undue  preference  and  advantage  to  Jn- 
bound  traffic  through  the  port  of  Stockton 
and  thereby  subjected  other  ports  such  as 
San  Franci.sco  to  undue  prejudice  and  dis- 
advantage (id  .  slip  opinion  at  p.  11).         I 

Moreover,  the  widespread  incidence 
of  rebating  and  other  malpractice  has 
frequently  operated  to  the  detriment  of 
the  U.S. -flag  merchant  marine.  It 
seems  to  be  generally  conceded  tljiat 
U.S. -flag  steamship  lines  are  at  a  serious 
disadvantage  m  the  game  of  malpractice 
as  it  is  played  in  the  international  ocean 
freight  industry.  Foreign-fla^  lines  are 
generally  far  less  vulneiable  to  the  regu- 
latory provisions  of  the  Shipping  Act 
than  their  American-flag  competitors. 
The  documents  of  these  foreiKn-flag 
lines  have  heretofore  beea  t)eyond  the 
reach  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Boajd, 
and  the  malpractices  in  which  they  have 
engaged  have  frequently  been  con.sum- 
mated  abroad.  Thus,  the.se  lines  are 
often  able  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  partici- 
pation in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  without  the  burden  of  havin;^  to 
comply  with  U.S.  shipping  laws.  Mr. 
George  Killion,  the  chief  executive  of 
American  President  Lines,  touched  on 
this  point  in  a  letter  dated  March  14. 
1960.  to  Mr.  James  L.  Pimper,  then  Sec- 
retary to  the  Federal  Maritime  Board: 

We  consider  that  American  President  Lines 
is  among  the  group  of  U.S. -Rag  lines  which 
has    rather    consistently    been    pressing   jfor 


the  elimination  of  malpractices.  Our  re- 
view of  the  documents  selected  by  the  Celler 
conunittee  indicates  that  we  have  neverthe- 
less been  forced  on  a  few  occasions  Into  pre- 
cisely those  malpractices  to  which  we  are 
opposed.  The  only  alternative,  on  each  of 
these  occ.tsions,  has  seemed  to  be  wiiiidrawal 
from  the  trade  in  question.  In  a  much  larger 
group  of  trades.  American  President  Lines 
land  other  lines  as  well)  lias  refused  to  meet 
the  malpractices  of  .some  of  its  competitors 
and  has  in  consequence  been  placed  under 
;i  severe  competitive  disadvantage 

It  is  to  the  heavy  interest  of  American 
President  Lines,  and  a  majority  of  the  U  S  - 
f\.i\g  lines  as  well,  that  the  terms  of  the  con- 
ference agreements  and  of  the  1916  act  be 
scrupulotisly  observed  We  have  ships  and 
service  as  good  as  any  of  our  competitors,  and 
expect  to  come  out  ahead  in  any  competltl\e 
struggle  which  is  waged  on  fair  terms. 
(Hearings,  pt   2.  vol    I,  at  307) 

REASONS     fOR     MALPRACTICE 

Some  representative.*:  of  the  steamship 
industry  have  tended  to  attribute  the 
abuses  found  by  the  Antitnjst  Subcom- 
mittee to  weak'  conferences  and  the  ab- 
sence of  effective  tying  arrangements. 
Yet  the  hearings  before  the  subcommit- 
tee demonstrate  that  flagrant  violations 
and  malpractices  have  taken  place  prior 
to  1958 — when  the  Isbrandtsen  decision 
placed  in  doubt  the  validity  of  dual-rate 
systems — in  trades  in  which  tying  ar- 
rangements were  m  effect.  For  many 
years  rebating  was  practiced  on  a  grand 
scale  in  the  Italian  trade — the  so-called 
VVTNAC  trade — vihere  not  only  a  dual- 
late  system  but  also  a  tying  arrange- 
ment was  known  as  a  fidelity  commis.sion 
system  prevailed — hearings,  part  1.  vol- 
ume I,  at  49  and  the  following.  Rebates 
weie  paid  to  shippers  in  the  Philippine 
trade  m  1954  wheie  the  conference — the 
Associated  Steamship  Lines — had  insti- 
tuted a  dual-rate  system  which  was  then 
in  force— heaiaigs.  part  2.  volume  I.  at 
160;  part  1.  volume  I.  at  741.  An  inter- 
office memorandum  from  a  steamship 
line  official  cognizant  with  the  situation 
suggests  that  the  continuing  malpractice 
was  due  not  to  the  absence  of  a  tying 
arrangement  but  to  the  lack  of  forth- 
right conference  action: 

The  logical  place  to  stop  this  infraction 
of  conference  regulations  is  In  ASSL  (Asso- 
ciated Steamship  Lines,  the  CMurerencei  but 
you  feel  it  is  hopeles.s  We  are  inclined  to 
criticize  ASSL  for  being  so  splncie.^.  No 
line  has  the  courage  to  t.ike  the  bull  by 
the  horns.  Evidently  discretion  !s  the  better 
part  of  valor  (Hearings,  pt  2  vol  I  at 
200) 

Thus,  the  notion  that  discrimination 
and  malpractice  can  be  eliminated  if 
only  Congress  legalizes  the  use  of  an 
unlimited  dual-rate  system  cannot  be 
accepted  as  sound  The  cause  of  these 
abuses  are  far  more  complex.  The  in- 
dustry suffers  from  a  history  of  woefully 
inadequate  regulation  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board,  long-standing  disregard 
of  the  shipping  laws  by  steam^ihip  lines 
and  agents,  and  conferences,  contrary  to 
rudimentary  concepts  of  fairness  as  laid 
down  in  U.S.  shipping  policy.  This  was 
made  clear  in  the  two  House  hearings 
Yet.  it  is  under  these  circtimstanccs  and 
against  this  background  that  still  more 
power  is  to  be  given  to  the  industry  and 
to  the  steamship  conferences  without 
adequate  safeguards  to  temper  this 
power  or  to  insure  that  the  proliferation 
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of  abuses  which  have  been  found  will  not 

continue. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  vei-y  vital  and 
important  matter  to  the  sliippers  and  the 
shipping  companies  of  this  Nation.  I 
know  tliere  are  several  Senators  who 
would  like  to  hear  the  discussion.  In 
order  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  what  is  going  on.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  qtiorum  call  be  re.«;cinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIPXD.    Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tenne.s,see  yield  to  me'' 
Mr  KEFAUVER     I  am  happy  to  yield. 
provided  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr  MANSFIFXD  Mr  President,  in 
conjunction  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  and  after  touching  all 
bases.  I  should  like  to  propound  a  unan- 
imous-con.sent  request  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  from  Tenne.s- 
see  wishes  to  discuss  the  shipping  bill 
for  about  40  minute  more 

Mr  KEF'AUVFJl.  I  can  discuss  it  for 
several  hours,  or  I  can  discu.ss  it  for  1 
hour. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  coi^sent  that  at  5  o'clock 
this  afternoon  the  Senate  lay  aside  the 
pending  business  and  that  at  that  time 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No  853  S  2426.  to  revise  the 
Federal  election  laws,  to  prevent  cor- 
rupt practices  in  Federal  flections,  and 
for  other  purposes 

In  the  meantime,  if  that  request  .shall 
be  agreed  to.  I  wish  to  propound,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinKuLshed  minority 
leader  and  myself,  and  with  the  full  con- 
currence of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see I  Mr.  KEFAirvER  1  and  the  Senator 
from  California  I  Mr  Fitci.E).  a  unani- 
mous-con.sent  request  that  beginninp  at 
the  conclusion  cf  the  morninu'  hour  to- 
morrow the  debate  on  Calendar  No  842. 
H  R  6775.  be  limited  to  1  hour  on 
amendments  and  1  hour  on  the  bill,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided,  the  proiX)sal 
to  be  reduced  to  writing  in  the  usual, 
ret/ular  form. 

Mr    KEFAUVER      Mr    President    will 
the  Senator  yield  for  an  inquiry? 
Mr    MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 
Mr,   KEFAUVER.     Does  the  Senator 
mean   1   hour  on  each  amendment,   the 
lime  to  l)e  divided  equally ':' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  1  hour  on 
each  amendment,  the  lime  to  b<»  divided 
equally 

Mr  KEFAUVER  That  is  .satisf actoiT 
to  me 

Mr  RUSSELL.  But  that  reservation 
does  r.ot  apply  to  Calendar  No.  853.  S 
2426,  does  it? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  no. 
Mr  ENGLE  May  I  inquire  about  the 
time  on  amendmerts''  Seme  13  amend- 
ments are  at  the  desk.  I  thought  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
was  willing  to  accept  15  minutes  on  each 
side  on  his  major  antitrust  amendment. 
May  we  have  that  af-rfH-ment? 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  expect  to  offer 
three  antitrust  amendments.  That  will 
mean  30  minutes  to  a  side.  Some  other 
amendments  night  take  more  than  15 
minutes  on  a  side,  but  we  will  try  to  be 
as  brief  as  pcssible  and  yield  back  any 
time  we  do  not  use.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  California  will  accept  about  half 
the  amendments. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  vield"' 

Mr  MANSFIELD.    I  yield 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  had  in  mind  asking 
the  Senator  a  question  about  Calendar 
No.  853.  S.  2426.  Is  it  intended  to  try 
to  finish  the  consideration  of  S.  2426 
tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD     Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  J  WITS.  I  am  considering  of- 
fering an  amendment  which  may  result 
m  considerable  debate 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate should  not  remain  in  session  too  long 
tonight:  I  simply  wished  to  indicate  that 
S  2426  would  t)e  the  next  busme.ss  be- 
fore the  Senate.  If  Senators  wish  to 
make  speeches,  they  may  do  so.  but  I 
a.si,ume  there  will  be  no  votes  tonitht. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  IS  so  ordered. 

'The  unanimous -consent  agreement, 
reduced  to  writing,  is  as  follows:  > 

UKAKtMotJB- Consent  AcREEMrNT 
Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Thursday.  Sep- 
tember 14.  1961  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
tnornlni^  business,  dviring  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bl'.!  (HR  6775 1  to  amend 
the  Shipping  Act  1916  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  <jpcration  nf  steamship  con- 
ferences, debate  on  any  amendment,  motion, 
or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mo\er 
Kj\  any  such  amendment  or  motion  ar.d  the 
majority  leader  Proixdcd.  That  in  the  event 
the  majority  leader  is  m  favor  of  any  such 
nineiidmenl  ur  motiim.  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion thereto  sliall  be  controlled  by  the  ml- 
norlly  leader  or  some  Senator  designated  by 
him-  Prortdrd  further.  That  no  amendment 
that  Is  n<Tt  permane  to  the  provisions  ol  the 
said  bill  shall  be  received 

Ordrrrd  iv^tKc-  Thnt  on  the  question  of 
the  fin;il  pasi.iige  uf  the  said  bill  debate  .shall 
be  liniued  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively  by  the  majority 
and  minority  le!\ders  Proiidcd,  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them.  may.  from 
the  time  under  ihelr  control  on  the  pass- 
age of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time 
to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration  of 
any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal, 

Mr  KEFAL^^'ER  Mr.  President,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  protecting  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  from  unrea- 
sonable and  di.scnminatory  charges 
which  have  grown  out  of  the  conference 
system,  which  protection  would  be  af- 
forded by  amendments  I  shall  offer  in- 
cluding the  language  of  the  House  bill, 
I  wish  to  give  Senators  an  actual  ex- 
amjilc  of  discrimination  which  has  been 
practiced  on  the  United  Slates,  and  is 
in  effect.  I  could  also  use  other  specifics 
than  tins  one. 

MMVH\CTlrr  ACAINST  THF  fNTTFD  STATES  — 
OVEKCHARGFS  ON  SHIPMEITrS  OF  CON  ERNMENT- 
riNANCXD    GRAIN 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this  confer- 
ence situation  which  has  received  little 


publicity,  which  has  been  only  partial* 
ly  investigated  so  far.  but  which  would 
militate  against  any  undue  solicitude  on 
the  part  of  the  US.  Government  toward 
the  cartels.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the 
conferences  have  not  only  widely  em- 
ployed discriminatory  practices  toward 
private  .American  exporters  and  im- 
porters but  also  against  the  Government 
Itself.  The  extent  of  these  practices  is 
unknown  but  their  clear  existence  has 
been  amply  demonstrated. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  House  Antitrust  Subcommittee. 
its  chairman.  Representative  Celler, 
requested  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  to  report  on  "(W'hether 
the  U.S.  Government  is  or  has  been  pay- 
ing in  excess  of  the  prevailing  market 
rate,  or  in  excess  of  charges  to  private 
.shippers  for  comparable  shipments,  for 
ocean  transportation  of  grain  under  the 
foreign  aid  program" — hearings,  part  3, 
volume  II.  at  927. 

In  response  to  this  request,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  conducted  a  study 
of  certain  grain  shipments  made  aboard 
US  -flafr  vessels  for  the  account  of  the 
United  States  during  1957.  1958.  and 
1959.  and  in  March  of  1961,  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  Jo.seph  Campbell,  appeared 
before  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  and 
reported  on  the  results  of  this  investiga- 
tion— hearings,  part  3.  volume  II  at  926- 
953  Mr.  Campbell  told  the  subcommit- 
tee that,  according  to  the  findings  of  the 
GAO.  two  US  -flag  cairiers.  Lykes 
Brothers  Steamship  Co  and  Bloomfield 
Steamship  Co..  had  charged  rates  on  ICA 
financed  gram  shipments  moving  from 
gulf  ports  to  Germany  in  excess  of  the 
rates  charged  commercial  shipjiers  be- 
t'Aecn  the  same  points.  Mr.  Campt)eirs 
statement  summarized  the  findings  of 
the  GAO  as  follows — hearings,  part  3. 
volume  II,  at  940-942: 

With  respect  to  grain  shipments  during 
1958  and  1959,  from  U.S  gulf  ports  to  Ger- 
many, financed  by  the  International  Coop- 
oration  Administration,  we  found  instances 
in  which  two  carriers  charged  the  Govern - 
meiit  at  rates  in  excess  of  the  rates  charged 
commercial  shippers  between  the  same 
points  Had  the  Goveriiment  shipments 
n:ioved  at  the  rates  charged  commercial  ship- 
pers during  this  period,  we  estimate  that 
transportation  charges  to  the  Government 
would  have  been  reduced  by  $305,000. 

The  estimated  reduction  is  comprised  as 
follows: 
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Our  review  of  grain  shipments  dtiring 
calendar  year  1958  revealed  that  the  Bloom- 
f-cld  Steamship  Co.  transported  grains 
from  U.S.  gulf  ports  to  Germany  for 
ccmmercial  shippers  at  rates  ranging  from 
a  low  of  $4.50  per  ton  to  a  high  of  $9.25 
j>er  ton.  whereas,  on  Government-financed 
shipments  of  grain  during  the  same  period. 
Bloomfield  Ste.'\msliip  Co.  rates  to  the 
Government  ranged  from  tlO.50  to  $13.50 
per  ton  Had  the  Government  shipments 
moved  at  the  rates  charged  commercial  ship- 
pers  during    this    i>eriod.   we   estimate   that 
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transportation  charges  to  the  Government 
would  have  been  reduced  by  $141,003. 

For  Instance,  In  our  examination  of  rec- 
ords covering  1958  shipments,  we  found  that 
bills  of  lading  were  Issued  by  Bloomfleld  for 
the  transportation  of  both  Government- 
financed  and  commercial  wheat  on  the  SS 
Neva  West,  voyage  No.  7-S,  sailing  from 
Houston,  Tex.,  and  Galveston,  Tex.,  to  Ger- 
many In  May  1958.  The  rate  charged  to  the 
commercial  shipper  for  wheat  on  this  voy- 
age was  $6.76  per  ton  for  IS'^b  tons,  while 
the  rate  paid  by  the  Government  was  $12.50 
per  ton  for  5,250  tons.  The  total  charge 
to  the  Government  for  wheat  aboard  this 
vessel  was  $65,625.  Had  the  Government 
been  charged  the  commercial  rate  of  $6.75 
per  ton,  transportation  charges  to  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  been  reduced  by 
$30,188. 

Our  examination  of  other  payments  re- 
vealed a  shipment  in  August  1958  of  2,000 
tons  of  Government-financed  wheat  from 
Galveston,  Tex.,  to  Hamburg,  Germany,  on 
the    Bloomfleld    vessel    SS    Margaret    Brown. 


voyage  No.  9-S,  for  which  Bloomfleld  charged 
the  Government  at  a  rate  of  $10.50  per  ton. 
On  the  same  vessel  between  the  same  points, 
a  commercial  company  shipped  approxi- 
mately 4,543  tons  of  barley  for  which  Bloom- 
fleld charged  at  a  rate  of  $9.25  per  ton. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  re.sult  of  Ju.stice 
Department  action  following  these  dis- 
closures, it  is  understood  that  Lykes 
Brothers  has  settled  a  claim  m  the 
amount  of  $34,731.36  presented  by  the 
Government  on  account  of  alleged  over- 
charges of  freight  for  the  carriage  of 
Government-financed  cargoes  of  grain  to 
Germany — hearings,  part  3,  volume  II. 
at  960.  Lykes  explained  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  that  this 
claim  was  settled  in  order  to  avoid  liti- 
gation with  the  Government  with  respect 
to  the  meaning  and  application  of  the 
ICA  supplier's  certificate,  wh:ch  it  signed 
in  coniiection  with  the  shipments  which 


It    tian.sported    for   the   ICA — hearings, 
part  3.  volume  I.  at  955-959. 

In  a  further  report,  dat^d  August  5, 
1961,  ICA  supplemented  its  earlier  ma- 
terial as  follows. 

Tliere  was  not  available  to  ICA  at  the  lime 
of  the  committee's  Inquiry  Information  upon 
which  to  determine  whether  any  frelttht 
charged  on  1960  ptircel-lot  shipment,',  of 
grain  at.  open'  rates  exceeded  the  limita- 
tions of  regulation  1  To  fill  this  luck,  ICA 
undertook  a  thorough  search  of  its  records 
and  idenlifled  all  ICA-flnanced  liner  ship- 
ments of  grain  during  1960  at  ■opeii"  rat#s, 
the  name  of  the  vessel,  port  of  loading,  port 
of  discharge,  and  the  name  of  the  carrier 

Attached  hereto  as  exhibit  A  is  the 
results  of  this  investigation.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  this  exhibit 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exhibit 
was  ordered  to  be  punted  iii  the  Record. 
as  follows; 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
read  further  from  the  report: 

It  will  be  noted  that  eight  separate  steam- 
ship lines  were  involved  in  ICA-flnanced 
grain  carriage  of  the  type  here  being  con- 
sidered. Letters  were  then  sent  to  these 
eight  companies  asking  each  to  identify  all 
grain  cprgoes  carried  for  private  shippers  at 
"open"  rates  during  a  30-day  period  before 
and  a  30-day  jjeriod  after  each  carriage  of 
an  ICA-financed  cargo  by  the  carrier  ques- 
tioned. The  carrier  w£is  expressly  asked  to 
identify  any  private  cargo  carried  on  the 
same  voyage  of  the  vessel  on  which  the 
ICA-flnanced  cargo  was  transported.  In 
each  case  the  carrier  was  asked  to  supply 
the  rates   charged   the   private   shipper. 

The  purpose  of  this  inquiry  was  to  deter- 
mine of  each  carrier  whether,  during  any 
period  30  days  before  or  after  a  given  ICA- 
financed  shipment   by    it,    that    carrier   also 
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transported  a  privately  flnanced  cargo  at  a 
rate  lower  than  the  rat«  charged  ICA  This 
information  would,  of  course,  be  the  basis 
for  determining  whether  any  carrier  had 
violated  its  certification  that  the  rate  charged 
ICA  did  not  exceed  the  rate  paid  to  the  sup- 
plier for  similar  services  by  other  customers 
similarly  situated. 

To  date.  ICA  has  received  replies  from 
seven  of  the  eight  steamship  companies  con- 
tacted, and  further  steps  are  being  taken  to 
elicit  a  reply  from  the  one  remaining  com- 
pany. These  replies  disclose  that  only  on 
two  occasions  did  the  steam.shlp  companies 
questioned  carry  private  cargoes  during  a 
60-day  period  in  which  they  were  also  en- 
gaged in  an  ICA-financed  carriage.  In  each 
case  the  private  cargo  was  carried  on  the 
same  voyage  of  the  vessel  transporting  the 
ICA-financed  cargo,  and  In  each  case  the 
private  cargo  was  carried  at  a  lower  rate  than 
the  ICA-flnanced  cargo. 


In  these  cases  a  further  investigation  is 
being  made  to  determine  whether  the  pri- 
vate carnage  was  strictly  comparable  to  the 
ICA  carnage  and  cl.ilms  will  be  filed  in  the 
event  the  comparability  of  these  shipments 
IS  established  In  this  connection,  the 
maxim  jm  recovery  possible  is  approximately 
$18,000  In  addition,  the  possibility  exists 
that  by  a  comparison  of  shipments  of  one  of 
the  steamship  lines  for  a  90-day  peruKl 
rather  than  a  60-day  perijd.  additional  re- 
coveries may  be  possible  totaling  approxi- 
mately $73,800. 

In  addition  to  the  investigation  of  the 
charges  by  the  carriers  mentioned  above,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  such  additional  inves- 
tigation of  the  open  rate  liner  market  f''^r 
grain  shipments  as  will  determine  whether 
the  1960  ICA-flnanced  shipments  in  question 
were  in  compliance  with  the  prevailing  rate 
requirement  of  regulation  1  This  study, 
which   will   ii^volve   the   collection  of  a  rep- 
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resentatlve  sample  of  open  rate  liner  charges 
for  grain  In  the  period  of  the  ICA-financed 
shlpmcnta.  will  require  a  cknvass  of  carriers 
by  mall  and  probably  some  field  InTestlga- 

tion  following.  The  result  of  tills  study  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  committee  as  soon  as 
available. 

I  tiiink  th&t  this  ICA  material  speaks 
for  itself;  the  U.S.  Government  need 
shed  no  cnxxKliie  teai's  over  the  thought 
of  regulating  the  uitemational  cartels. 

FTUTDATOiT     PKACTICES    DIKXCrXD     AGAINST     tiOn- 

cotiftxxncx.  coMPsnTioN 
The  record  developed  by  the  House  An- 
titru.st  Subcommittee  indicates  that  the 
conference  lines  have  wa^ed  an  almost 
continuous  battle  against  independent 
or  nonconference  competitors,  and  have 
engaged  in  practices  which  were  de- 
signed to  curtail  or  eliminate  independ- 
ent competition.  To  cite  one  well-known 
example,  the  Supreme  Court  docision  in 
the  Isbrandtsen  case  was  based  on  a  find- 
ing that  the  members  of  a  steamship 
conference — the  Japan  Atlantic  Gulf 
Freight  Conference — had  instituted  a 
dual-rat«  contract  system  in  order  to 
stifle  the  Independent  competition  of  the 
Isbrandtsen  Co.  (356  US.  at  493). 
Conferences  and  conference  members 
have  utilized,  or  considered  the  utiliza- 
tion of,  a  plethora  of  other  devices  de- 
signed to  curtail,  injure  or  eliminate  the 
Indei>ondent.  These  devices  almost  in- 
\'arlably  Involve  concerted  action  apainst 
the  nonconference  competitor  with  the 
full  power  of  a  conference  or  f^roupin^: 
of  regular  lines  bemg  applied  again- 1  a 
Single  competitor.  Joint  action  of  con- 
ference members  to  secure  the  boycott 
of  an  independent  was  one  approach 
For  example,  in  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  South  Africa  a  non- 
conference  scnicc  under  the  name  of 
Baron  Lnif  h^s.  been  operated  from  time 
to  time.  During  1957  and  1958  the  reg- 
ular lines  in  the  trade-  -which  included 
three  American-flag  and  several  for- 
eign-flatz  lines — were  concerned  with  the 
Baron  Line  and  made  attempts  to  coun- 
ter its  competition.  After  consorting 
together  to  determine  what  steps  to  take 
in  this  direction,  the  regular  lines  agreed 
to  reduce  their  rates  to  such  a  point  that 
they  could  approach  shippers  and  de- 
mand that  Baron  Line  be  boycotted — 
hearings,  part  1.  volume  IV  at  423&-39 
Subsequently,  a  high  official  of  one  of 
the  recular  lines  indicated  in  an  inter- 
company communication: 

As  you  axe  aware.  Baron  Lines  are  adver- 
tising two  steamers  for  the  month  of  June 
1  have  had  .several  Xs\'.t.s  with  our  various 
compellton!:  namely  Moore-McCormack.  Saf- 
marinc  and  Lykes  regarding  this  competi- 
tion 

First  Of  all.  we  have  sold  Moore-McCor- 
mack  on  the  idea  thai  we  should  both  work 
closely  together  to  try  and  kill  uti  the  B.tron 
Line  and  then  go  back  to  our  own  private 
battle.  (Hearlnps.  pt  1,  vol  IV  at  4298:  full 
document  at  4314  ) 

While  officials  of  these  lines  denied 
tliat  this  conununication  stated  the  pur- 
pose of  their  activities,  the  record  of  the 
Antitru.st  Subcommiltee  hearinfis  on  this 
point  contains  contradicting  state- 
ments— hearings,  part  1,  volume  IV.  at 
4298-4308. 

Apain  certain  nonconference  compe- 
tition in  the  North  Atlantic  trade,  other 


devices  were  employed.  On  one  occa- 
sion, the  nonconference  or>erator  se- 
cured a  shipment  of  lard  at  $1  per  him- 
dred  pounds  The  conference  members 
with  the  exception  of  wie,  agreed  to  re- 
duce the  rate  to  55  cents  per  hundred 
pounds — hearings,  part  1.  volume  II,  at 
1495-1496.  The  purpose  of  this  step  was 
to  discourage  the  nonconference  compe- 
tition from  becoming  established — hear- 
ings, part  1,  volume  II,  at  1495, 

In  the  Isbrandtsen  case,  Mr.  Justice 
Brennan  described  the  fighting  ship  as 
the  "crudest  form  of  predatory  prac- 
tice" which  the  Alexander  commilt.ee 
brought  to  light  '356  U.S.  at  488>.  The 
Shipping  Act  of  1916.  of  course,  outlaws 
this  practice.  As  defined  in  the  act.  a 
fighting  ship  is  a  "vessel  used  in  a  par- 
ticular trade  by  a  carrier  or  group  of 
carriers  for  the  purpose  of  excluding, 
preventing,  or  reducing  competition  by 
driving  another  carrier  out  of  said 
trade."  As  commonly  understood,  a 
fighting  ship  was  a  vessel  of  one  of  the 
conference  lines  which  the  conference 
would  select  to  sail  on  the  same  days 
and  between  the  same  ports  as  the  non- 
conference  vessel.  Rates  on  the  fight- 
ing ship  would  be  reduced  low  enough  to 
garner  the  trade  from  the  nonconference 
vessel  The  expen.ses  and  losses  from 
the  voyage  were  shared  by  the  confer- 
ence members.  When  the  outsider  had 
been  driven  out  the  conference  would  be 
free  to  ral.«:e  its  rates  to  a  point  where 
It  could  make  up  the  loss  '356  US   488  > . 

It  r.ppcars  that  devices  similar  in  their 
niture  and  impact  to  this  most  preda- 
tory of  practices  have  been  used  by  the 
ronfer^^nces.  The  modern  version  appar- 
ently passes  under  the  name  of  fighting 
committee  or  emergency  rate  commit- 
tee. A  fighting  committee  is  a  commit- 
tee of  steamship  line  representatives 
authorised  to  commit  the  conference  to 
any  rate  quotation  necessary  to  preserve 
for  the  conference  lines  shipment  of  a 
particular  commodit..  which  a  noncon- 
ference operator  is  seeking — hearings 
part  1.  vclume  II.  at  1517.  In  June  of 
1959  It  appears  that  such  a  committee, 
denominated  a  .special  ratemakmg  com- 
mittee, was  funned:  its  objective  was 
spelled  out  in  succinct  terms: 

The  climinatic'U  'jf  Mamenic  Line  from 
the  North  Atlantic  trade. 

Take  away  from  Meyer  Line  those  com- 
modities wl-,it'h  they  are  carrying  in  volunie 
and  i.'f  which  the  conference  lines  are  han- 
dling only  small  quantities. 

The  Meyer  Line  which  was  the  ob- 
ject of  this  attention  is  a  nonconference 
operator  plying  the  North  Atlantic  trade 
routes.  Some  steamship  conference 
operators  claim  that  inde;)endent  lines 
are  irresponsible,  do  not  provide  valu- 
able sei-vice:  and  have  an  advantage 
over  conference  lines  because  they  char- 
ter rather  than  own  their  vessels.  A 
high  oCBcial  of  United  States  Lines,  a 
larye  conference  operator,  testified  freely 
tiiat  Meyer  Line  was  a  respected  and 
valuable  member  of  the  shipping  fra- 
ternity, albeit  nonconference.  Mr.  Rand 
stated : 

The  Meyer  Line  is  a  very  rcp'Jtable  out- 
fit They  charge  as  far  as  I  can  tell  you  now, 
almost  an  even  10  percent  under  conference 
rates  They  pro' ide  a  weekly  sailing  be- 
tween   continental     Europe,    and    the    east 


coast,  and  they  provide  In  return  a  weekly 
saving  from  the  east  coast  to  oonUnestai 
Europe  •  •  •  They  put  a  lot  of  money  In 
their  sliips  •  •  •  and  they  have  buUt  up  a 
large  organlaatlon.  They  are  providing  an 
excellent  service  •  •  •  Meyer  wUl  stay  with 
us.  and  we  are  perfectly  hapfjy  to  have  him, 
because  he  is  not  trying  to  underquote  all 
our  rates  •  •  •  As  fi  :  as  I  am  personally 
concerned,  he  can  stay  there  Just  as  long 
as  he  wants  We  will,  of  course,  try  to  get 
him  Into  the  conference  We  hare  d<Hie  so 
before  unsuccessfully,  but  we  will  not  re- 
hnquish  our  efforts.  (Hearings,  pt.  1,  vol. 
II,  at  1627.) 

E>espite  all  these  glowing  accolades  for 
the  Meyer  Line  and  the  excellence  of  its 
service,  documentary  material  in  the 
printed  record  of  the  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee hearings  would  indicate  that  cer- 
tain influential  conference  lines  have 
been  for  years  conspiring  to  restrict  and 
stifle  the  independent  competition  of 
this  line. 

Durmg  the  period  1953  to  1955,  at- 
tempts were  being  made  to  Induce  two 
powerful  German  steamship  lines — the 
North  German  Llo3'd  and  the  Hambtirg- 
American  Line — to  join  a  conference 
operating  between  the  North  Atlantic 
pons  of  the  United  States  and  the  Conti- 
nent As  a  condition  to  their  entry,  the 
German  lines  wanted  the  conference  to 
adopt  a  method  to  curtail  or  stifle  the 
independent  competition  of  Meyer.  In 
communications  between  these  lines  and 
their  general  agents,  they  appear  to  have 
considered  the  ix>ssibility  of  the  con- 
ference wagmg  limited  warfare  against 
Meyer  in  order  to  make  things  sufficiently 
difficult  for  Meyer  to  force  him  to  re- 
.strict  his  sailings  to  not  more  than  two 
per  month  or  taking  drastic  rate  action 
against  Meyer  "to  convince  Meyer  of  the 
error  of  his  ways" — hearings,  part  3,  vol- 
ume I,  at  295.  At  one  point  it  was  sug- 
gested that  a  delegation  of  Grerman  lines 
and  certain  conference  lines  should  be 
sent  to  "seriously  warn  Meyer  not  to  in- 
crease lus  sailings"  or  to  overdo  his  ac- 
tivities— hearings,  part  3,  volume  I,  at 
297-299. 

In  the  end  the  German  lines  took  the 
position  that  to  deal  with  Meyer  the 
conference  must  establish  a  committee 
whicli  was  apparently  similar  to  the 
fighting  committee — referred  to  above — 
and  a  somewhat  more  sophisticated  ver- 
sion of  the  fighting  ship  principle.  The 
commit  lee  was  to  be  called  an  emergency 
rate  committee  and  was  described  as 
follows : 

The  Emergency  Riite  Committee  should 
consist  of  three  lines  only  and  decide  with 
two-thirds  majority  ithe  chairman  having 
JIG  right  to  vot«  I  and  making  definite  de- 
cision? about  rates  without  asking  the  own- 
ers The  committee  must  have  the  right 
t^  induce  fighting  rates  not  only  for  stib- 
f^tantlal  parcels  but  must  have  free  hands 
'.I  fich;  Meyer  ar.d  Mitsvii  i another  noncon- 
ference operator;  the  way  they  feel  it  effec- 
tive without  unnecessarily  cutting  the  rates. 
(Hearings,  pt.  3.   vol.  I,  at  326  ) 

It  was  also  proF>osed  that  such  a  com- 
mittee be  established  in  the  correspond- 
ing westbound  conference  on  the 
grounds: 

Wc  need  a  two-edged  sword  to  cut  Meyer 
down.     I  Hearings,  pt.  3.  vol.  I.  at  306.) 

It  appears  that  tlie  conference  did  es- 
tabli.'-li   tlie  emergency   rate  committee 
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in  1955 — hearings,  part  3,  volume  I,  at 
341-342. 

Is  this  the  kind  of  practices  we  want 
to  legalize,  and  are  they  reconcilable 
with  our  basic  economic  policy? 

PROGNOSTICATION 

It  is  obvious,  from  this  sampling  of 
the  practices  of  conferences  and  the  rec- 
ord compiled  by  the  Celler  committee, 
that  these  steamship  conferences  au- 
thorized under  the  Shipping  Act  have 
been  prone  to  abuse  their  authority. 
Their  histci-y  is  replete  with  instances 
where  they  have  acted  contrary  to  the 
public  interest  and  in  open  violation  of 
law.  Yet  it  is  to  the  not-so-tender  mer- 
cies of  these  foreign-dominated  cartels, 
which  have  repeatedly  demonstrated 
their  irresponsibility  in  the  past,  that  the 
present  bill  would  leave  our  thousands  of 
shippers — with  wholly  inadequate  safe- 
guards. 

Let  us  examine  the  power  which  these 
foreign  dominated  steamship  conferences 
would  be  able  to  wield  over  American 
shippers  if  this  bill  is  enacted  as  pres- 
ently drawn.  In  the  first  place,  sanc- 
tioning of  the  dual-rate  contract  will 
allow  the  conferences  to  obligate  thou- 
sands of  American  shippers  to  employ 
their  vessels  exclusively  and  to  abide  by 
all  other  clauses  contained  in  dual-rate 
agreements.  Exactly  how  many  Amer- 
ican shippers  will  fall  into  the  coils  of 
the  conferences,  if  the  system  is  finally 
legalized,  is  unknown,  but  the  number 
would  appear  substantial  according  to 
figures  in  a  table  which  at  best  are  an 
approximation  for  a  representative  sam- 
pling of  conferences  only. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DMal-rate  contracts  of  selected  steamsJiip 
conferences  in  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the   United   States 

Approiiinate  number 

Conference :  of  contracts 


Pacific  Westbound 

Pacific  Coast  Eh.iropean 

Pacific  Coast  Latin  America    _. 
Pacific  Straits         I 
Pacific  Indonesian , 

Trans-Atlantic- _. 

India,  Pakistan  &  Burma 

Outward 

River  Plate  and  Brazil    .    _. 

Associated  Latin  America  '..  _. 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Indonesia  I 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Malaya        ,  "  ^ 
Gulf  Associated  ■ 


4,  100 
3,500 
3.  500 

3,500 
35,  000 

6,500 

8,000 

60,000 

5.000 

6,233 


Sovirce:  Bonner  committee  hearings. 
passmi;  hearings  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marin ^  and  Fisheries  on 
H  R.     12751.    85th    Cong,     2d     scss.,    passim 

1958). 

•  Includes  the  following  conferences  which 
employ  dual  rates:  Canal.  Central  America 
Northbound  Conference.  Capca  Freight  Con- 
ference. Colpac  Freight  Conference,  Pacific 
Coast  Caribbean  Seaports  Conference.  Pa- 
cific Coa-st  Mexico  Freight  Conference,  Pa- 
cific Coast  Panama  Canal  Freight  Confer- 
ence. Pacific  West  Coast  of  South  America 
Conference,  Pacific  Coast  River  Plate  Brazil 
Coiuerence,  West  Coast  of  South  America 
N'>rth  Pacific  Coast  Conference. 

-  Includes  the  following  conferences  which 
employ  dual  rates:  North  Atlantic  Baltic 
Freight    Conference.    Nortli    Atlantic    Conti- 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  However,  if  a  ship- 
per does  sign  a  dual-rate  contract  and 
subsequently  breaches  it.  he  may  be  sub- 
ject to  a  heavy  penalty  for  failure  to  ful- 
fill his  agreement  in  the  fonn  of  liqui- 
dated damages  equal  to  the  actual 
freight  rate  for  the  cargo  involved.  This 
type  of  penalty,  in  the  guise  of  a  liqui- 
dated damage  provision,  has  long  been 
frowned  upon  by  Anglo-American  com- 
mon law;  yet  is  sanctioned  by  the  bill. 
The  effect  of  this  liquidated-damage  pro- 
vision is  not  to  recompense  the  earner 
for  damages  suffered  through  breach — 
which  is  the  standard  measure  of  con- 
tract damages,  as  any  lawyer  knows — but 
to  'coerce  shippers  to  refrain  from  u.smi; 
nonconference  carriers  " — Isbrandtsen 
Co.  v.  United  States  (239  F.  2d  933,  940 
(D.C.  Cir.  1956);  affirmed  356  U.S.  481 
(1958)  ). 

On  the  other  hand,  what  remedy  does 
the  poor  shipper  have  should  the  con- 
ference, for  one  reason  or  another,  fail 
to  provide  transportation  facilities  for 
his  goods?  Is  there  any  liquidated-dam- 
age provision?  Any  penalty?  The  an- 
swer in  both  cases  is  No."  Indeed,  there 
is  no  obligation  whatsoever  on  the  part 
of  conference  carriers  to  transport  the 
cargo  of  the  shipper  in  most  dual-rate 
contracts,  so  that  failure  to  haul  the 
shipper's  goods  does  not  even  constitute 
a  breach.  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
is  true  that,  under  the  Senate  bill,  the 
shipper  is  released  from  his  contractual 
obligation  and  may  then  seek  transpor- 
tation facilities  elsewhere — that  is.  If  he 
can  find  them.  But  the  bill  as  reported 
would  also  permit  dual-rate  contracts  to 
be  employed  to  eliminate  independent 
carriers  from  the  trade  and  establish  a 
monopoly  for  conference  lines.  Thus, 
the  freedom  of  the  shipper  to  seek  out- 
side tonnage  granted  in  the  bill  i.^    at 


nental  FYeight  Conference.  N  irih  .Mlaiit ic 
French  Atlantic  FYeighl  Conference  N  .rth 
Atlantic  Mediterranean  Freight  Coiiference 
North  Atlantic  United  Kingdom  Freight  Con- 
ference. 

■Includes  the  following  c^'nferences  uhirli 
employ  dual  rates:  River  Plate  and  Bnizil 
Conferences.  East  Coast  S<juth  .^nlerlca 
Reefer  Conference.  Brazil-United  3t  ties- 
Canada  Freight  Conference,  M.d-Bt.uzi: 
United  States-Canada  Freight  C  rnler- :v:-*' 
North  Brazil  United  States-Canada  Fl->-;Kht 
Conference,  River  Plat*  United  St-titPS-Oi :. - 
ada  Freight  Conference 

'  Includes  the  following  conferences  wiuch 
employ  dual  rates:  Havana  Steamship  Con- 
ference. Santiago  de  Cuba  Conference. 
United  States  Atlantic  and  Oulf-Haltl  Con- 
ference, U.S.  Atlantic  and  Gvilf  Pirts- 
Jamaica  (B.W.I.)  Steamship  Conference,  Leo- 
ward  &  Windward  Island.?  &  Guijin.'vs  C^>n- 
ference.  East  Coast  Colombia  Conference. 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Panama  Canal  Z  -np  Co- 
lon and  Panama  City  Conference.  Atiantlc 
&  Gulf  West  Coa.st  of  South  American  Con- 
ference. Havana  Northbound  Rate  Agree- 
ment. West  Coas:  South  America  North- 
bound Conference.  Atlantic  and  Gulf/West 
Coast  of  Central  America  <fc  Mexico  Confer- 
ence. United  States  Atlantic  i-  Gulf-Vene- 
zuela &  Netherlands  Antilles  Conference 

Includes  the  following  confeiences  which 
employ    dual    rates:     Gulf  French     Atlantic 
Hamburg    Range    Freight    Conference,    Gulf 
Mediterranean      Ports      Coiiference.      Oulf 
United  Kingdom  Conference. 

Source:  Walden.  The  Dual  Rate  J^Iora- 
toriiim — End    of    the    Isbrandtsen    OdJ^sev." 
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best,  an  empty  gesture  without  some 
safeguards  to  assure  the  existence  of 
other  carriers  in  the  trade,  should  such 
circumstances  arise. 

Why  have  not  shipper.s  openly  opposed 
the  dual-rate  system  in  view  of  these  re- 
.strictions  which  bind  them  so  irrevocably 
to  conference  lines?  To  begin  with. 
m;uiy  large  shippers  have  favored  dual- 
rate  agreements  becau.se  they  have  been 
able  to  obtain  favorable  terms  not  avail- 
able to  other  shippers.  The  cotton  ship- 
pers a.ssociation,  for  example,  which  ha.s 
supported  dual -rate  contracts,  has  been 
able  through  collective  bargaining  with 
the  conferences,  to  obtain  special  con- 
ce:ssions  such  as  the  right  to  cancel  on 
30  days'  notice,  and  the  promise  on  the 
part  of  the  lines  to  provide  regular  sail- 
ings, a.s  well  as  favorable  treatment  on 
rate.s.  Furthermore,  a  lot  of  shipper 
supp<jrt  has  been  drummed  up"  by  the 
coaference.s  and  lacks  genuine  spon- 
taneity, as  witness  the  following  tele- 
uram  di.spatched  by  the  Transatlantic 
A.s.sociated  Freight  Conferences,  a  group 
of  conferences  covering  the  export  trade 
of  the  United  States  from  North  Atlantic 
ports  to  Europe : 

In  mutual  interest  your  support  respect- 
fully requested  on  interim  legislation  Just 
iiilrcxluced  House  and  Senate  Ui  maint^iin 
.=  tatu8  quo  dual-rales  systems  until  June  30 
1960  Urge  you  or  your  representative 
appear  por.sonally  before  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  hearing 
•lune  3  through  June  5,  1958.  by  contacting 
Mr  J(;hn  Drewery  committee  counsel.  rcx>m 
■J\i>  0:d  Hou.%e  6ff.ce  Building  Waahlngton 
D  C  If  you  unable  attend  hearing  suggest 
you  telegraph  your  support  interim  leg.sla- 
tlon  to  Hon  Hehbert  C  BoNNrK.  chair- 
man. House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  and  to  Hon  WARRrN  Macnuson 
chairman.  Committee  •■n  Ir.ter^^tate  and  Ft- 
eign  Commerce 

This  telegram  was  .sent  to  more  than 
60  major  shippers 

Some  shippers  have  obviously  opposed 
dual-rate  contracts  inasmuch  as  they 
have  seen  fit  to  violate  them  and  subject 
them.selves  to  .severe  penalties,  and  in 
some  instances,  outright  cancellation  of 
their  agreements  For  example,  Ander- 
son &  Clayton  was  assessed  some  $145,- 
C'OO  for  shipping  cotton  aboard  noncon- 
ference lines  from  Pacific  coast  ports  to 
Europe  in  violation  of  their  dual  rate- 
contract  with  the  Pacific  Coast  Europe- 
an Conference — hearings  on  H.R  12T51, 
85th  Conurcss.  2d  session,  at  page  219. 
1958.  This  is  one  of  the  highest  penal- 
ties ever  levied  by  a  conference  against 
a  .shipper  violating  a  dual-rate  contract 
But.  what  IS  still  more  surprising  is  I  hat 
Anderson  &  Clayton,  the  shipper,  is  50 
percent  owner  of  States  Maiine  a 
steamship  company  belonging  to  the 
Pacific  Coa-st  Eu'-opcan  Conference 
Thus,  despite,  for  all  practical  purpo.ses. 
its  controlling  interest  in  a  conference 
line,  this  company  cho.se  to  breach  rather 
than  adhere  to  the  rigid  terms  of  thr 
agreement  The  table  I  ask  unanim.ous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Rfcord  at  this 
time  reveals  the  nanv  ■-  of  other  shippers 
who  have  become  disillusioned  with  dual- 
rate  agreements  and  have  been  penalized 
by  the  conferences  by  viitue  of  their  re- 
sort to  nonconference  lines. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec  ord. 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  honestly  believe 
many  shippers  are  opposed  to  dual-rate 
atjreements  but  are  fearful  of  voicing 
their  protests,  first,  because  of  the  power 
possessed  by  the  conferences  over  all  of 
our  foreign  trade  routes,  and  second, 
because  a  number  of  big  companies,  who 
are  able  to  get  their  own  terms,  sup- 
ported the  conferences  because  they 
have  nothing  to  lose  thereby.  But,  a 
number  of  shippers  have  pointed  with 
concern  to  the  defects  in  the  system,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record,  a  summary  of  these  defects, 
with  the  comment  that  these  formed  an 
important  part  of  the  background  for 
the  safeguards  ultimately  written  into 
th.e  Bonner  bill: 

The  summary  was  printed  by  the 
Steamship  Conference  Reporter.  March 
2.  1961,  and  the  references  are  to  pages 
m  the  Bonner  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CRITICISMS    RE    CONTRACT    RATE    SYSTEM 

1. 1 1  Contracts  are  not  uniform  (Thorpe, 
u.  ■149;  Maynard,  pp  483.  485-486;  Staley. 
pp.  561-562;  Meredith,  i  accompanied  by 
Class),  pp  818-819;  Deane,  p.  831:  Sinclair, 
n.  1345;  Stetson,  p.  1394;  Bransten,  pp.  1424. 
1432-1433;  Connolly,  p  1473;  Gavigan.  p 
l,=i40:   Palk,  pp.  1548-1550). 

lb)  Contracts  are  unilateral,  give  shippers 
few  rights  (do  not  guarantee  space,  etc  ) 
•  O'Connor,  pp.  582-583:  Spedden,  p.  924; 
Eikel.  pp,  1018-1019:  Stetson,  p.  1395;  Bran- 
sten. pp.   1413.  1462;    Fal)c.  pp    1548    1550). 

(C)  Contracts'  liqiiidared  damage  provl- 
.sions  are  unfair  (O'Connor  pp.  582-583: 
Sinclair,  p.  1344:  Stetson,  p.  1395;  Gavigan, 
p,   1540) , 

id)  Spread  or  differential  between  con- 
tract and  noncontract  rates  is  too  great; 
noncontract  rate  is  unrealistic  and  a  pen- 
alty rate  (Crlnkley,  p  214;  O'Connor,  pp. 
583-584;  Stetson,  pp,  1395-1396:  Connolly, 
p   1474;  Gavigan,  p.  1540  i . 

le)  Contracts  unfairly  cover  100  percent 
of  contract  signer's  shipments  (French,  pp. 
lOOO-lOOl;  Burke,  p.  1097;  Hinrichs.  p,  1187; 
Bordelon,  p.  1202), 

if)  Contracts  unfairly  cover  signer's  affil- 
iates and  subsidiaries  (Shields,  p  502;  O'Con- 
nor, p,  595;  Arnold,  pp  1111  1112;  Sinclair, 
p    1343;  Morin,  p.  1534) 

ig)  Contracts  unfairly  cover  practically  all 
of  a  shipper's  cargo  including  bulk-type 
cargoes,  shipments  contract  signer  moves  in 
vessels  it  owns  or  charters,  and  full-shipload 
cargoes  (Shields,  pp.  502.  504-507:  O'Connor, 
p.  595;  Finley,  pp.  803  805:  Arnold,  p.  1112; 
Sinclair,  p.  1344) . 

ih)  Contracts  unf.nrly  cover  cargoes  not 
being  carried  by  nonconference  competitors 
(  Classen,  p,  494  ) . 

(1)  Contracts  unfairly  being  construed  to 
cover  f.o.b./f.a.s.  sales  of  contract  signers 
(Maynard,  pp.  483-486;  Coron.  p.  523;  O'Con- 
nor, pp.  639-640;  Kneessy.  pp.  705,  709,  712  - 
714:  Heist,  pp.  721-724:  Gravely,  pp,  794-795; 
Meredith,  pp.  813-814,  818;  Deane,  pp.  827- 
829:  Ryon,  pp.  833-834;  Gould,  pp.  891-893; 
Spedden.  p.  916;  Creekmore,  pp.  980,  983; 
Eikel.  p.  1015;  Neuert,  pp.  1056-1057;  Arnold, 
pp,  1111-1112;  Houston,  p.  1137:  Knight,  pp, 
1139-1142.    1151-1152;    Tolpo,    p.    1164:    Sin- 


clair,   pp.    1342-1343:    Tolan,    pp     1489-1625, 
Qulnn,  pp,  1524-1525;   Morin,  pp    1531,  1634 
Gavigan,  p.  1541;  Falk,  pp.  1546  1550;  Gray, 
p.  1025;  Lewis,  p,  1082)  , 

(J)  Contracts  unfairly  being  construed  not 
to  cover  f.o.b,- fas.  sales  of  contract  signer 
(Stetson,  pp.  1394-1395:  Labagh,  p  1406, 
Robb.  pp.  1481-1482)  . 

(k)  Contracts  unfairly  run  indefinitely  or 
are  renewed  automatically  and  are  dlfflrult 
for  shipper  to  cancel  (Sinclair,  p  1344;  S'.ef- 
son.  p,  1395) , 

(1)  Conferences  fail  to  notify  contract 
shipper  of  propo.sed  changes  in  the  existing 
contract  at  least  4  months  before  effective 
date  of  such  changes   (RadcUffe,  p    475). 

im)  Contracts  not  needed;  eg.  other 
conferences  get  along  without  them  (Crlnk- 
ley, pp.  223-224:  O'Connor,  pp  589-&90; 
Ryon.  p    834:  Bransten,  pp.  1421    1422). 

( n  i  Contracts  will  or  might  seriously 
damage  or  destrny  nonconference  lines 
(Crlnkley.  pp  198.  2U8.  Triggs,  p  667: 
O'Connor  pp  580  581.  632  634.  643-644, 
Kneessy,  p  706;  Peabixiy,  p  785;  Gra'»ely, 
p  794;  Meredith,  pp  816-817;  'Williams,  pp 
969,  974-975:  'Wome,  p  1082;  Lewis,  p  1082; 
Knight,  pp  1140-1141,  1150:  Tolpo,  p  1163: 
Muzzy,  p.  1528  i 

(o)  Contracts'  benefits  unfairly  extended 
to  associate  member"  lines  (O'Connor,  p 
589 ) , 

ip)  Law  authorizing  contracts  would  be 
unconstitutional   (O'Connor,  pp    644-646i 

(q)  Contracts  cause  rates  to  be  too  Iftigh 
(Kneessy,  pp  705-706:  Gravely,  p,  794; 
Bransten,    pp     1413-1417;    Gavigan,   p    1&40) 

(D  Contracts  unfairly  cover  certain  ports 
not  served  (Sinclair,  pp  1343-1344;  Stetson, 
p    1395i  , 

(S)  Contract  rates  do  not  stabilize  trade, 
can  be  increased  on  less  than  90  days'  no- 
tice (Stetson,  p  1395:  Bransten.  pp  1413. 
1417-1418:   Morin.  p    1531:  Gavigan.  p    1640i 

<ti  Contracts  keep  lines  from  enttring 
trade   i  Bransten.  p    1470). 


('diiJi  II  nil  s  In  irhirh    \niiilniii  Exptil  LintK  IhIohii".  whirh  opernlf  undrr  n  ilfferreil 

I  >h<Ue  syntetii 


lies  and  oilier 
Turkey,  Syria, 


Coiiffrt'nw 


-N.iitl.   Ki.tidi  Port.s/Lovant  Coiifercnrc  (from  Minsrl 

M,iiiii   Krttir)i  (xirts  to  Egypt,  L4-^ittnoii,  Ore«  i 

\I  ilta.  and  r'ypni.s). 

K,;\|ii  Ii  il\   Krt  JL'ht  rdiifoniKT 

.MiAaiiiliia  \I,ir~;(  lUt"^  Frcigtit  Coiifi-rrncp 

Kl.'\  |it-Iii'li,i-raki^!;in  Cut  ton  CoiifiTtncc 

Ciiiiitti  i'l.rl    Siiil,    Ka,>t<rn    .MislU^rraneun   ui^    North    .\rric«n 

Kn  lalil  Kale  .VnrtHiniiit  (Ciilcutta'.Nafra). 
(   ilKititi'Adcn  and  Red  .><<•.•»   Fnlglit   R)iu>  .\grf-mcnt  (Calcutta' 

.\i-.lfrO.  " 

rtiiii.indtiL'  anil    I'liK'^iir   KiviT  Port  Suiii.   Ea<ilc«li 

anil  .\oiili  .Vfni'iui  Fri-iiiht  U.iW  .\k.'ri<  nicnt  ('Eii^l 
K  iriiMliiiin  (■(inlirctic'c  (from  Kararlii,  Hombay, 

Hiinil.r,    i<!iaviuit;iu.   Cuttli    .Mandiii,   Kundlai 

I'.iriilai,    I'ort    '^»lilia,  and   X'.rawiil   to  fiiliraltiij 

.<lalf>  ,inl  Fir.,  (iri-ffv.  "^'ugosUivta.  Italy.  Fn 

wal,    HrlKiuni,   HulliUi'l.  <iiTiMuny,   Oiiiniark, 
iii'l  F'inland^ 


Mr  KEFAUVER,  Now,  why  is  it  to- 
day proposed  to  permit  these  harsh, 
stringent  contracts  to  bind  every  Ameri- 
can shipper  from  coa.st  to  coast  to  the 
foreiKn-dominatf  d  sleam.ship  cartels 
which  have  a  past  record  of  abu.-^es  and 
disregard  of  American  law  second  lo 
none?  It  would  seem  more  reasonable 
that  the  committee  would  report  a  bill 
designed  to  place  effective  controi.'^  on 
the  future  actioiis  of  conferences,  rathei- 
than  to  confer  even  more  power  upon 
them  The  Senate  report  is  rather  brief 
in  answering  this  inii>ortant  question  It 
arcues.  fir.st.  that  the  conferences  need 
a  dual-rate  system;  second,  that  It  is 
enforced  on  all  the  other  trade  routes  of 
the  world  except  the  United  .'^tale.s:  and. 
third,  that  without  them  there  will  be 
rate  wars. 

While  one  or  more  of  these  reasons 
have  been  advanced  over  the  years  m 
support  of  dual-rate  agreements,  their 
validity  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  In  fact,  their  falsity  can 
be  readily  shown 

First,  the  fact  that  dual-rate  contracts 
exist  in  other  foreign  trade  routes  is  ab- 
solutely no  argument  for  legalizing  them 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Slates. 
One  might  just  as  well  argue  that  the 
provisions  in  the  Shipping  Act  apamst 
fighting:  ships,  or  deferred  rebates, 
should  be  repealed  because  these  prac- 
tices also  are  permitted,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  table  which  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  lo  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  in  wholly  foreign  trades 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


I    I)«-feiTed 
rehote 
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Apr.  1,  !95l. 
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AiiE.  22.  )\Hit. 
Jim.  I,  W,\. 

Apr    1,  Iw.'.K 

Dee.  28.  IftVI. 

Jan.  1.1,  l\HV 


Source:  Oiler  (f>Tnniitf<><>  bt-arinif!!,  pt.  1,  vol,  ^ .  p    "a*? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  second  argu- 
ment: namely,  that  rate  wars  will  ensue 
if  there  is  no  dual-rate  ai;reement.  is 
equally  faulty.  In  the  first  place,  there 
are  a  large  number  of  conferences  which 
do  not  have  dual-rate  systems,  and  there 
ha.s  been  no  showing  that  these  conf  ei - 
ences  have  been  any  more  prone  to  suiter 
from  rate  wars  than  the  conferences 
that  have  promulgated  .such  agreements. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  m.seit 
a  list  of  the  47  conferences  which 
did  not  have  dual-rate  agreements  as 
of  November  28.  1959,  I  might  add 
further  that  in  the  Record  there  is  no 
indication  that  these  conferences  have 
not  prospered  to  the  same  extent  as  con- 
ferences with  dual  rates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record. 
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Mr  KEFAUVER  I  think  it  should 
be  pointed  out  at  this  lime  that  the 
Isbrandtsen  opinion  does  not  rule  out 
dual  rates.  Under  the  Isbrandtsen 
opinion  and  under  the  House  bill,  there 
is  ab.solutely  no  prohibition  against  a 
conference  agreement  and  there  is  no 
prohibition  against  dual  rat^^s.  unless 
they  are  predatory  devices  for  the  pur- 
r>ose  of  putting  somebody  else  out  of 
business.  In  the  case  of  the  Isbrandtsen 
decision,  it  was  admitu-d  a  dual-rate 
system  was  established  for  a  predatory 
punx).se,  that  of  eliminating  I.^brandtsen. 
If  any  steamship  line  wants  lo  operate 
under  a  conference  syst<:'m  or  a  dual- 
rat-e  syst<:'m.  it  is  le^;al  to  do  .so  under 
the  LsbrandUsen  decision  or  the  House 
bill,  provided  it  does  not  operate  in  a 
predatory  maniier  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  another  steamship  line  out  of 
business. 

The  actiorvs  which  are  declared  lo  be 
predatory  under  .section  14  of  the 
Shipping  Act  are.  first,  the  use  of  a 
fighting  ship,  which  is  outlawed  and  is 
a  per  se  violation:  second,  the  use  of 
deferred  rebates.  Unrd.  vihat  we  had 
in  llie  Isbrandtsen  case,  a  predatory  sys- 
tem for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  a 
competitor 

Yet  any  steamship  line  tliat  wants  to 
operate  under  a  conference  and  dual- 
rate  system  can  do  .so.  lee  ally,  right 
now,  or  could  do  so  under  the  House 
bill,  unless  it  resorted  to  the  predatory 
actions  which  were  stricken  by  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1916  as  unlawful,  and 
which  should  continue  to  be  unlawful. 

The  Commerce  Committee  makes  some 
allusion  to  the  rate  war  in  Japan  What 
is  the  real  story  behind  this  so-called 
rate  war'.'  Far  from  the  blitzkrieg  it 
has  been  made  out  to  be.  it  was  really  i 
sitzkneL'.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Celler 
commiltee  record  shows  that  even  with- 
out the  benefit  of  dual-rate  contracts, 
and  with  so-called  open  rates  in  force 
where  individual  lines  were  supposedly 
imposing  their  own  rates  without  con- 
ference concurrence,   the   rates   in   the 


Scurw:  Itdcfjj  .Ma/.iiiiii    lioaril     iBirman  c»iumilti-<  boa: nips,  pt    1,  at  p    I''^ 


Japane.se  trade  were  illegally  agreed 
upon.  In  other  words,  rates  were  sup- 
posedly open.  But,  minimum  rates 
had  been  covertly  agreed  upon  by  the 
lines  and  they  had  not  been  filed  with 
the  F^eral  Maritime  Board.  Moreover, 
the  Japanese  hnes  had  volunianly  lim- 
ited their  sailings  and  cariyings  in  the 
ti-ade,  acaln  without  approval  by  the 
Board  All  of  this  tended  to  milicate 
the  so-called  rat^  war.  And.  indeed, 
when  the  Japanese  lines  pre£.<:ed  for  a 
complete  end  to  open  rates  and  a  return 
to  full  stability,  this  movement  was  re- 
sisted by  American  lines  because  it  would 
impair  their  argument — the  same  argu- 
ment, by  the  way.  which  is  now  advanced 
in  the  committ^'e  report — before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Tlie  three  letters  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  now  reveal 
the  extent  to  wliich  agreement  was 
reached  on  so-called  open  rates  in  Jap- 
anese trade,  dunng  the  rate  war  and 
the  resistance  offered  by  certain  lines  to 
closing  the  rat^s.  ending  the  war,  and 
achicvint;  stability  because  to  do  so 
would  refute  all  of  the  arguments  that 
the  conferences  had  made  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  that  the  commiltee 
now  makes  to  the  Senate  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

JA^■t•^RY  30    1957 
Mr  E   D  Fi,AHFHTy. 
Arne-"  icaii  Prr^ident  Li'irt. 
Los    A'igrlr^.   Cul:t 

A\.tAched  you  will  Snd  six  copies  of  agreed 
minimum  rates  on  open  items  Japan  Pacific 
effective  AprU    1,   1957, 

Plea.ie  note  that  we  have  made  no  refer- 
ence to  rates  from  Otaru  on  Ivimber,  loose 
or  bundled,  nor  ha\e  we  mentioned  plywood. 
We  have  written  Tokyo  today  (copy 
attached  I  suggesting  that  we  maintain  the 
same  spread  that  we  have  In  the  past; 
namely  lumber  l<x)se  and  bundled  fll  over 
ba."^e  rate  and  plywood  96  over  base  rate. 

For  your  confidential  Information  all  lines 
except  PFEL  will  be  quoting  similar  rates 
as  shown  on  the  attached  sheet.  Although 
PFEL  have  announced  a  lO-percent  Increase 


they  w-l:  still  he  considerably  below  ue  on 
a  great  many  items.  As  you  itnow.  It  has 
not  been  possible  for  us  to  convince  PFEL 
that  they  should  quote  the  same  rates  as 
the  other  lines  in  this  trade.  However,  we 
are  not  too  much  worried  as  In  the  past  they 
have  been  quoting  considerably  below  our 
rates  Regardless  of  this  we  have  been  main- 
taining a  fair  share  of  the  cargo  which  we 
expect  to  maintain  and  with  a  little  more 
effort  in  our  solicitation  our  carryings  could 
be  mcrea-sed  particularly  in  the  higher 
bracket 

E.  J.  Facciano. 
Note  for  New  York  and  Chicago:  Por  your 
ready  reference  we  are  attaching  hereto  two 
copies  of  the  rate  list  referred  to  above  to- 
gether with  copy  of  our  trafflc — 28  of  eren 
date  to  Tokyo. 

United  States  Lines  Co.. 

Far  East  Dtvision, 
Manila,  October  31,  1957. 
Mr   W   B    Rant 

Virc  P'pt-TdpTif    United  States  Lines. 
Sri.c  Yvk    N  Y. 

DE^R  Mr  R.and  Prior  to  departtire  from 
Jap.-.n.  the  matter  of  my  replacement  on  the 
Ethics  Committee  was  discussed  with  Messrs. 
Ariyoshl  and  Hove,  the  other  two  members 
and  It  was  agreed  that  they  would  propose 
Mr  Dodd  as  a  replacement  in  the  next  ioint 
conference  meeting 

It  was  alsu  proposed  that  the  Ethics  Com- 
mittee be  broadened  to  Include  other  areas 
m  the  Far  East  in  which  case  I  would  rc- 
n-iaiii  in  the  committee  as  a  sort  of  roving 
member  Just  how  far  this  proposal  will  get 
IS  indehmie  but  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea. 

Referring  to  my  letter  to  you  of  September 
9.  1957.  Mr.  Anyoshi  ad\ised  during  the  final 
meeting  with  him  tliat  he  felt  compelled  to 
again  request  USL-New  York  to  limit  space 
in  Japan  on  the  USL  mariners  He  said  that 
pressure  from  the  Japanese  group  which  he 
represented  as  a  spokesman  was  overwhelm- 
ing. 

The  day  before  departing  from  Japan.  I  re- 
ceived a  draft  of  a  letter  from  him.  copy  at- 
tached, with  a  statement  that  he  planned  to 
write  you  accordingly. 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  Japanese  re- 
quest for  limited  space  and  refer  you  to  the 
closing  paragraph  of  my  letter  of  September 
9.  1957. 

Very  truly  yours, 

S.  E.  Walkeh, 
Par  East  Manager. 
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I  find  myself  In  the  position  of  having  to 
write  to  you  again  regarding  the  Japan- 
United  States  trade. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  the  stability 
and  promotion  of  this  trade  are  now  In  a 
very  precarious  condition  due  to  an  increas- 
ing number  of  malpractices  rumored.  The 
conference  Is  making  its  utmost  efforts  in 
taking  countermeasures,  by  establishing 
the  Committee  on  Erthics,  et  cetera.  How- 
ever, coupled  with  the  sharply  declining 
freight  market  of  the  world,  and  ever  more 
poignant  competition  aggravated  among  the 
carriers  thereby,  the  condition  is  serious 
enough  to  remind  one  of  the  pre-1953  days 
and  I.  for  one,  am  deeply  concerned  with  it. 

On  this  very  important  trade  route  the 
conference  Itself  Is  on  an  unstable  founda- 
tion, the  contract  noncontract  rate  system 
currently  being  subjected  to  the  most 
thoroughgoing  scrutiny  of  the  foremost  legal 
brains  of  the  United  States.  However,  there 
is  no  denying  that  there  exists  somewhat 
peculiar  stability  on  this  trade  although  it 
may  be  regarded  as  quite  anomalous  from 
the  point  of  an  orthodox  commercial  view. 
While  the  rates  on  most  staple  items  are 
open,  all  the  Japanese  lines  are  quoting 
these  rates  nearly  the  same,  and  at  the  same 
time,  non-Japanese  lines  are  voluntarily  fol- 
lowing suit  with  slight  differences. 

Furthermore,  the  Japanese  lines  have  ob- 
served faithfully  the  self-imposed  loading 
ceihng  of  4.500  tons  per  vessel  so  far  and  have 
endeavored  to  transfer  the  excess  to  non- 
Japanese  lines,  whereby  the  latter  couid 
secure  their  fair  share  of  the  trade.  During 
the  period  of  the  3  years  from  1954  to  1956. 
the  Japaneses  and  non-Japanese  lines  trad- 
ine;  on  this  route  had  shared  the  cargo  at  a 
fairly  stable  demarcation  line  of  60  and  40 
respectively. 

However,  the  equilibrium  was  utterly 
shaken  about  a  year  ago,  when  your  mariner- 
type  vessels  made  their  appearance  on  the 
trade  and  took  away  a  lion's  share  of  the 
trade  by  virtue  of  their  superior  speed  and 
facilities.  Prom  the  beginning  of  this  year 
up  to  July,  the  average  loading  of  U.S.  At- 
lantic-bound cargo  of  a  mariner  from  Japan 
IS  8.331  tons  while  that  of  Japanese  vessels 
IS  3.171  tons  per  vessel.  You  can  readily  see 
that  now  the  Japanese  lines  are  not  carrying 
their  celling  of  4.500  tons 

The  United  States  Lines  has  carried  dur- 
ing the  first  7  months  of  this  year  well  over 
25  percent  of  the  total  cargo  moved,  and  In 
April  the  percentage  was  an  alarming  34.  In 
this  connection,  the  Japanese  lines  are  not 
(jiily  the  victims  of  this  tendency,  but  non- 
Japanese  lines  have  also  lost  heavily  as  the 
United  States  Lines  is  now  carrying  more 
than  a  half  of  all  the  non-Japanese-flag  car- 
ryings combined.  The  vacant  space  thus 
unused  of  both  the  Japanese  and  non-Japa- 
nese vessels  can  easily  become  a  hotbed  of 
malpractice. 

As  I  have  made  it  known  several  times  in 
the  past.  I  have  no  objection  whatsoever  to 
your  introducing  a  new  and  fast  fleet  in  the 
trade.  On  the  contrary,  I  welcome  such  an 
improvement  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  better- 
ment of  the  service  on  this  trade.  As  long 
as  the  rates  remain  open,  it  is  quite  within 
the  right  to  quote  whatever  rates  one  may 
wish  and  no  unfair  competition  i.s  consti- 
tuted thereby. 

I  only  wish  to  remind  you,  however,  that 
there  existed  a  practice,  however  irregular 
and  anomalous  it  may  be,  which  had  worked 
quite  successfully  to  safeguard  the  stability 
of  the  trade  in  this  part  of  the  world,  Nat- 
urally, we  may  again  resort  to  the  orthodox 
method  of  dual  rate  system  for  the  cquilib- 
iiuni  in  the  trade  in  the  near  future,  but 
until  such  time  as  the  Supreme  Court  will 
render  a  favorable  decision,  we  most  sin- 
cerely and  earnestly  wish  to  keep  the  present 


flimsy  but  successful  stability  and  safeguard 
the  established  balance  of  the  trade. 

I  described  the  situation  rather  minutely 
in  an  earnest  desire  that  you  will  realiae  the 
situation  and  come  to  share  my  conclualon 
that  In  order  to  safeguard  the  stability,  there 
is  but  one  way  left  and  that  is  that  your  line, 
being  the  strongest,  sympathetically  give  a 
part  of  your  carryings  away  to  the  lesa  for- 
tunate, by  the  same  method  as  that  of  the 
Japanese  lines,  that  is  the  self-imposed  cell- 
ing of  loading  cargo  in  Japan  ports 

I  am  fully  aware  that  this  is  entirely 
against  the  orthodox  commercial  practice 
but  as  I  pointed  out  above,  in  this  corner  of 
the  world,  a  modified  method  though  pecu- 
liar works  good  sometimes 

I  have  to  remind  you  again  that  this  la 
only  the  temporary  measure  with  a  view  to 
tiding  o'.er  the  hardest  the  most  dangetjous 
time.  [ 

Things  should  be  restored  to  normalcy  as 
soon  as  the  time  comes  when  the  orthodox 
conference  rules  prevail  in  this  import^ant 
trade. 

Will  you  kindly  give  your  best  consicUra- 
tion  to  the  toregoing  and  let  me  hear  Ijour 
conclusion  at  an  earliest  date 

With  warmest  personal  regards. 


M.w    14.    195T. 

Dk\r  Sir  Reference  is  made  to  letter  from 
Mr.  C  L.  Dodd.  dated  April  24  dealing  with 
correspondence  and  cables  exchanged  on 
lumber  rates  homebound  and  rates  in  general, 

We  are  very  much  concerned  with  the  rate 
situation  from  Japan  and  the  possible  effect 
that  the  closing  of  the  lumber  rale  m  ly  h.v.  e 
on  future  carryings  of  this  commcxllty  and 
principally  any  effect  that  the  closing  of  an 
important  open-rate  item  may  have  on  the 
dual-rate  system  now  before  the  Supftme 
Court 

or  greater  concern  is  the  statement  in  the 
penultimate  paragraph  of  Mr  Dodd's  l«»tter 
reading  as  follows;  "There  Is.  of  course,  a 
very  definite  trend  on  the  part  of  the  Japa- 
nese lines,  as  well  as  a  few  foreign  lines  to 
close  the  rates  on  all  commodities;  they  are 
using  every  angle  to  accomplish  this  e'.em  if 
it  means  closing  such  rates  Item  by  Item." 

If  this  is  the  plan  of  the  Japanese  lines, 
then  we  fear  that  irreparable  harm  would 
come  to  the  dual-rate  case  now  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  may  be  argued  that  the 
only  issue  before  the  Supreme  Court  is  the 
legality  of  the  contract — noncontract  system 
but  we  must  be  very  careful  that  nothing  is 
done  between  now  and  the  rendering  of  the 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  hurt  our 
cause 

We  are  inalterably  opposed  to  the  cloeing 
of  any  additional  open-rate  items  between 
now  and  the  decision  date  We  must  not 
only  oppose  such  action  on  our  own  behalf 
but  do  everything  we  can  both  in  Japan  and 
at  this  end  to  enlist  sufficiem  support  to 
prevent  the  closing  of  any  additional  f^en- 
rate  items  until  a  decision  has  been  rendered 
by  the  Supreme  Court 

We  win  very  much  appreciate  receiving 
prompt  cable  advices  on  any  proposal  put 
forth  by  either  a  Japanese-flag  line  or  any 
other  line  to  the  closing  additional  open- 
rate  items. 

Very  truly  yours. 

S      H      RiCHTER. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Finally.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  tx)  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  the  profit  figures  of  American 
lines  for  Far  East  trades  only,  during  the 
period  of  the  so-called  rate  wars.  'Hiey 
show  the  trade  to  have  been  relatively 
profitable  to  American  lines  despite  the 
rate  war. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Profits  from  vessel  operations,  Far  East  trade 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER  No  need  whatever 
has  been  shown  in  the  brief  Senate  hear- 
ings or  in  the  lengthy  hearings  before 
either  the  Celler  committee  or  the  Bon- 
ner committee  for  the  dual-rat«  system 
and  all  bonds  it  imposes  on  American 
shippers  The  conference  lines  know 
this  to  be  the  case,  but  are  loath  to 
admit  It  Among  themselves,  however, 
they  are  more  candid,  as  witness  a  letter 
from  the  San  Francisco  manager  of  a 
large  Japanese  line  to  his  principals 
abroad  wherein  he  declares 

The  Pacific  coa«t  members  alio  feel  that 
the  committee  should  not  show  a  weakness 
at  this  lime  its  all  oJ  the  testimony  pre- 
sented up  lo  t-his  dat4f  has  not  greatly  helped 
the  dual-rate  situation,  and  that  it  legis- 
lation was  request.ed  at  this  time,  our  i><>6i- 
tlon  would  be  very  weak  (Celler  cummittec 
hearings,  pi   3.  vol    1.  at  p   274  ) 

INDEPENDENT    COMPETITION     IS    A    BKAKF    fN 
MONOPOLISTIC    PRACTICES 

The  preservation  of  mdependent  com- 
petition m  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
Unite'd  State's  is  of  consummate  impor- 
tance because  it  is  the  only  brake  on 
monopolistic  practices  of  steamship  con- 
ferences This  means  that  not  only 
must  existing  independent  earners  be 
allowed  to  continue  independent  opera- 
tion, but  in  addition  new  entrants  into 
the  industry  must  be  encouraged  and 
conference  members  right  to  leave  the 
conference  and  establish  themselves  as 
mdependents  must  be  preserved 

Why  IS  It  that  independent  earners 
are  the  only  check  on  monopolistic  prac- 
tices m  ocean  shipping  "^  The  reason  is 
simply  that  there  is  no  rate  regulation 
Shipping  conferences  are  monopolistic 
cartels  and.  without  the  threat  of  price 
competition  from  mdependents.  will 
have  the  unrestrained  power  to  raise 
rates  to  unreasonably  high  levels 

As  Chairman  Morse  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  said  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Bonner  committ-ee 

The  regulation  ol  »at*r  carriers  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  is  sub- 
stantially diJTerent  from  the  regulation  of 
carriers  m  our  domestic  trades  The  Board 
hus  been  given  no  direct  c<.>ntrca  over  the 
reasonableness  of  rates  m  the  foreipn  trade 
It  may  not  prescribe  either  maximum  or 
minimum  rates  in  these  trades  in  fact,  u 
has  little  u>  say  as  to  the  measure  of  the 
rates  of  common  carriers  by  uater  serving 
our  foreign  trade  There  is  no  requirement 
for  the  advance  filing  of  freight  rates  m  the 
foreign  trade  nor  any  authority  to  suspend 
these  rates  However  by  its  General  Order 
83  the  Board  requires  commor.  carriers  by 
water  in  the  f^ireign  trade  to  file  their  ex- 
port rates  within  a  period  of  30  days  after 
they  have  become  effective  and  it  requires 
a  similar  filing  of  all  rates  established  by 
common  carriers  by  water  pursuant  to  any 
agreement  subject  to  the  Boards  uu-isdic- 
tion. 

Lloyd  Tibbolt.  Chief  of  the  Office  of 
Regulation  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board.  slreK.«sed  thi.-^  impoitant  point  m 
hi.s  testunony  t)efore  the  Bonner  com- 
mittee: 

Mr  ToLLETsoN  Do  I  understand  from 
what  you  said  Mr  Tibtxnt  that  you  have 
no  control  over  the  rates''  People  may  com- 
plain to  you  about  rates  being  too  high 
Can  you  legally  do  anything  about  the 
rates  if  you  think  they  are  too  high"' 

Mr  TiBBOTT  No:  the  utmost  that  could 
be   done   would    be   to   initiate   a    proceeding 


that  the  rate  was  so  high  as  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States 

Mr  Toi,LxrsoN  Suppose  you  made  a  find- 
ing that  It  was  detrimental  to  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States      What  could  you  do' 

Mr  TiBBfTTT  The  Board  could  withdraw 
itf   approval  of  the  agreement  at   that   stage 

Mr  ToLLETsoN  The  conference  agree- 
ment '' 

Mr  TiBBOTT  The  conference  agreement. 
yes  sir  The  lines  individually  could  con- 
tinue to  charge  the  same  rate  if  the  agree- 
ment was  disappro%ed  but  they  could  not 
.'»ct    collectively 

Mr  TOLLETSON  So  that  they  could  con- 
tinue to  charge  the  same  rate  and  you  could 
not  stop  them '' 

Mr    TiBBOTT    No,  we  could  not  stop  them 

Thus  the  fundamental  problem  l^ 
brought  into  sharp  relief  On  the  one 
hand.  monojX)h.«tic  cartels  of  ocean 
shippers  m  the  U  S  foreipn  com- 
merce are  permitted  to  exist  by  the  act 
of  1916;  the  antitrust  laws  notwith- 
standing However,  no  efTective  regula- 
tion IS  imposed  on  their  rates  This  is. 
indeed  a  unique  situation  in  our  Ameri- 
can economy  The  usual  practice,  when 
monopolies  are  chartered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. IS  to  impose  rate  regulation 
uix)n  them 

Mr  President  there  is  no  substantial 
difference  between  the  problems  affect- 
ing ocean  commerce  and  those  affecting 
air  commerce,  yei  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  has  substantially  more  power  to 
give  the  American  shipper  a  fair  deal 
than  is  proposed  under  the  Senate  bill 

In  the  case  of  ocean  m.arine  earners, 
however,  not  only  are  their  rales  un- 
regulated, but  m  addition,  the  confer- 
ences are  specifically  authorized  to  regu- 
late themselves.  The  grantmg  of 
authority  to  a  monoc>oUst!C  cartel  to 
regulate  its  o\^ti  rates  seems  to  me  to  be 
unparalleled  m  our  American  economic 
historv- 

While  the  Board  has  no  rate  regulating 
authonty  u  does,  however,  ixissess  the 
FHDwer  to  disapprove  confeience  agree- 
ments which  operate  "to  the  detriment 
of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States." 
It  would  seem  that  this  authority  would 
effectively  peiTiiit  the  Board  to  control 
rates  Unfortunately,  however — and  in- 
deed in  my  vievi  straneely — this  power 
appears  to  have  been  of  limited  value 
since  it  ha.<^  ne\er  actually  been  exercised 
to  compel  a  conference  to  reduce  rates — 
"The  American  Shipping  Industry-  and 
the  Conference  System."  2  Stamford  Law 
Review  136-153.  1958  As  former  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  in  Charge  of 
Antitrust.  Robert  A.  Bicks.  pomted  out 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Bonner  com- 
mittee: 

In  shipping  in  the  more  than  4-0  years  of 
the  1916  Shipping  Acts  life  neither  the 
Board  nor  its  predecessor  has  ever — I  re- 
peat has  ever — forced  a  shipping  conference 
to  reduce  it.s  rstes 

Bicks  went  on  to  summarize  the  im- 
portance of  independent  carriers  with 
greater  clarity: 

The  upfhot  is  that  Axnerican  shippers,  as 
well  as  American  purchasers  of  foreign-made 
goods  are  at  the  mercy  ol  rates  Jointly  set 
by  prl\ate  groups — the  shipping  conferences. 
Moreover  82  percent  ol  these  conferences  are 
dominated  by  foreign  shipownert  And  there 
IS  absolutelv  no  effective  American  Govern- 


ment review  of  rates  thus  fixed  Against 
this  background  whatever  limited  rate  com- 
petition independents  may  afford  takes  on 
added  importance  For  independents  pro- 
vide the  pnmie  effective  check  on  foreign 
fixed  shipping  rates  And  it  is  this  very  check 
that  the  dual -rate  system  seek?  to  destroy. 
For  these  reascns  we  urge  that  Congress  have 
the  benefit  of  some  years  of  operating  ex- 
perience before  reaching  the  drastic  con- 
clusion that  dua;-rate  systems  designed  to 
stifle  outside  competition'  and  'employed  as 
predatory  devices     may  stand 

There  is  no  doubt  that  regulation  of 
Americas  foreign  trade  cannot  be  ac- 
complished with  anything  like  the  de- 
gree that  purely  domestic  economic  ac- 
tivities can  be  regulated  This  fact 
makes  even  more  urgent  the  encourage- 
m.ent  and  preservation  of  independent 
carriers,  if  American  shippers  are  to  be 
protected  against  unreasonably  high, 
monopoly  rate.-  MS  Cnnkley.  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  Isbrandtsen.  made 
this  poir.t  with  great  clarity  before  the 
Bonner  committee: 

Shipping  on  foreign-trade  route:  is  mter- 
i.aticnal  in  character  and  it  is  claimed  no 
effective  or  complete  gc^ernmental  control 
of  rates  is  possible  In  this  country  we  do 
allow  certain  monopolies,  such  as  public  util- 
ities, but  in  all  such  cases  prices  and  rates 
are  completely  controlled  by  some  regulatory 
agency  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
Serious  consideration  should  not  be  given 
to  a  rate  de'.ice  which  would  enable  these 
Internationa;  shipping  cartels  to  obtain  a 
monopoly  of  shipping  on  Aiiierican  foreign 
trade  routes  with  nc  gcveriimental  overall 
control  of  -ates  As  a  matter  of  common- 
sense,  where  such  conference  groups  are 
allowed  to  exist  and  oF>erate  the  public  in- 
terest can  only  be  protected  by  the  presence 
.j1  energetic  and  bona  fide  independent  com- 
petition 

Mr  Cnnkley  prepared  two  tables 
which  I  should  like  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time.  The  first  shows  the 
shipping  rates  on  various  products  from 
New  York  and  from  Hamburg  to  various 
Eastern  and  South  American  ports. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
first  table  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Xht  Record. 
as  follows : 


0«no;«. 

iCuracJii. 

Uou|: 

Buenos 

Plra.iis. 

I  loin  1(1 

Bom  ha  J- 

Konp 

Air^•^ 

Istanbul, 
.\lfsaQ- 

dria 

Cotton  U-itilet: 

New  York... 

&5.S0 

MlM 

06.00 

»>3  2i 

Hamtiurg 

88.64 

M.W 

Si.  00 

211  M 

Machinery: 

New  York... 

.•i2  50 

56  00 

M.eo 

3K  50 

Hare  burp 

»  14 

2V  42 

24.71 

2i  <« 

Uan'l  tiKil.s 

New  York... 

.■c  .W 

77  «• 

66.00 

«3  25 

Hsniburp 

2*.  « 

28  42 

36.75 

22  88 

Eieciru-  motors 

New  York... 

St  dO 

s«.w 

sr.oo 

3^  Hi 

Hatuliurg 

n.n 

29  42 

ti-71 

.'4  r« 

RadKtt. 

.New  York... 

.ss.  so 

56.00 

66.00 

iA  i;,'. 

Hamburg 

31  PT 

2S.42 

24.71 

'24  ».« 

Tv|K'Wnle.r8: 

New  York .  . 

.v.  5(t 

77.60 

«•-  00 

63  25 

Ham  bur? 

3^  64 

36.  S« 

37.96 

2i  60 

UlitK)Xed  auu>- 

UiobiW 

\"iw  York... 

39  on 

47  2.% 

36  00 

3.3  00 

Ham  burp  ... 

311  tm 

27  W 

14.78 

2(1  M 

Mr.  KEFAU\"ER.  Mr.  President,  the 
figures  in  this  table  reveal,  in  many  in- 
stances, that  the  rates  from  New  York 
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are  100  percent  and  more  higher  than 
those  from  Hamburg.  For  example,  the 
rate  per  ton  on  electric  motors  from  New 
York  to  Hamburg  is  $52.50.  Prom  Ham- 
burg, it  is  $29.14.  To  Buenos  Aires,  the 
New  York  rate  is  $57  and  the  Hamburg 
rate  is  $24.71.  Loading  costs  in  New 
York  are  only  $3.50  or  $4  per  ton  more 
than  in  Hamburg. 

The  second  table  prepared  by  Mr. 
Crinkley  shows  conference  contract  rates 
on  leaf  tobacco  from  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  ports,  and  on  cotton  from  U.S. 
gulf  ports  to  various  oversea  destina- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
second  table  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


To 

Leaf  tobacoo 
(100  pounds) 

Cotton 
(100  pounds) 

London,    Liverpool,    and 
.Antwerp 

]!otterdani,Haiuburg,and 
Bremen 

$1.65 
2.  S5 
4.00 
4.00 
3.40 
3.75 

'.5.50 

'5.00 

.6.75 
'4.25 

$1  45 

Genoa  and  Alexandria 

Yokohaniaand  Kobe 

HonRKong.. . 

1.45 
2.00 
2  2.5 

Manila 

2.00 

Buenos  Aires 

Klo  de  Janlero  and  .'^antos. 
La  Oiiairo  and  Puerto  Ca- 
beUo 

'  2.  i<5 
'2.95 

1  C5 

Valparaiso  and  other  ^outtl 
.\merican  porL' 

1  80 

Australian  ports 

2.75 

'  Frjulvalent. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
table  shows,  for  example,  that  it  cost 
$1.65  to  ship  100  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco 
to  Rotterdam,  and  $3.75  to  ship  the  same 
amount  of  leaf  tobacco  to  Buenos  Aires. 
There  is  active,  independent  competition 
on  shipments  to  Rotterdam.  However, 
shipments  to  Buenos  Aires  are  effectively 
tied  up  by  the  conference  cartels. 

The  monopoly  power  of  conference 
cartels,  when  unrestrained  by  independ- 
ent carriers,  permits  conference  members 
not  only  to  raise  rates  unreasonably,  but 
in  addition  to  take  advantage  of  Ameri- 
can shippers  in  other  ways.  Mr. 
Bransten  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Coffee  As- 
sociation, brought  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  Bonner  committee  in  his 
testimony. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  nonconference  com- 
petition In  the  trades  which  employ  the  dual- 
rate  system  on  coffee  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
At  the  present  time,  therefore,  the  coffee 
receivers  on  the  Pacific  coast  have  absolutely 
no  bargaining  position  concerning  the  con- 
tents of  the  dual-rate  agreements,  and  they 
have  no  statutory  assistance  in  that  respect 
under  the  present  law. 

They  are  compelled  to  enter  Into  any  dual- 
rate  agreement  that  the  conference  places 
before  them  because,  for  competitive  rea- 
sons, they  cannot  pay  the  noncontract  rates, 
which  are  $3  per  ton  higher  than  the  con- 
tract rates  In  these  trades. 

The  result  of  this  has  been  that  the  dual- 
rate  agreements  in  these  trades  place  very 
heavy  obligations  on  the  receivers  of  coffee, 
and  practically  no  obligations  on  the  carriers. 
Because  of  this  monopolistic  situation,  the 
dual-rate  conferences  have  been  able  to  dis- 
regard the  interests  of  the  Pacific  coast  coffee 
industry  in  the  matter  of  rates  and  steamer 
service. 

Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  action  of 
these  dual-rate  conferences  has  placed  the 
Pacific  coast  coffee  industry  at  a  competitive 


disadvantage  with  respect  to  the  matter  of 
freight  charges. 

I  desire  to  emphasize  that  under  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  law  the  Pacific  coast  coffee 
receivers  are  helpless  to  do  anything  about 
this  situation.  They  have  no  outside  steam- 
ship competition  to  which  they  can  resort 
for  assistance.  The  present  statutes  nfford 
them  no  protection  of  any  substance. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board  has  pointed  out 
that  the  existence  of  healthy,  active,  in- 
dependent competitors  insures  'con- 
ference consideration  of  shipper  needs 
and  desires."  Isbrandtsen  provides  a 
dramatic  example  of  the  impact  which 
independent  carriers  can  have  in  keep- 
ing conference  rates  within  reasonable 
bounds.  Isbrandtsen  was  able  to  carry 
30  percent  of  the  cargo  in  the  Pacific - 
Japan  trade,  with  only  12  percent  of  tiie 
sailings.  It  did  this  by  maintaining  its 
rates  at  levels  substantially  below  ttiose 
of  the  conference  cartel.  One  confer- 
ence meniber  admitted  to  the  Board  tliat 
the  conference  rates  were  too  high,  and 
that  Isbrandtsen  discovered  this  con- 
ference vulnerability  and  took  advan- 
tage of  it  by  hard-hitting  competation. 
As  this  conference  member  put  it: 

We  are  simply  holding  up  an  umbrella 
under  which  Messrs.  Lsbrandtsen  have  been 
thoroughly  enjoying  themselves  (Isbrand- 
tsen at  p.  575) . 

The  Board  admitted  that  ii  could  not 
see  that — 

The  presence  of  an  independetit  in  the 
trade  does  not  aid  in  keeping  conference 
rates  at  a  somewhat  reasonable  level  (Is- 
brandtsen at  p. 762) . 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
taken  the  view  that  the  dual-rate  sj^tem 
is  a  tool  of  monopoly  and  a  device  for 
the  elimination  of  competition  to  the 
conference  cartels.  In  a  powerful  state- 
ment before  the  Bonner  committee, 
George  A.  Dice,  Director  of  the  Special 
Services  Division,  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  speaking  for  the  Depart- 
ment, said: 

Our  objection  to  the  dual-rate  system  is 
quite  simple.  We  believe  It  to  be  unduly  dis- 
criminatory and  prejudicial  to  the  Interests 
of  agricultural  shippers.  Under  the  system 
two  Identical  shipments  from  the  sam«  port, 
in  the  same  vessel,  stowed  side  by  side  in  the 
same  hold,  moving  to  the  same  destination, 
and  receiving  exactly  the  same  transportation 
service,  are  or  may  be  charged  for  at  different 
rates.  Not  only  do  we  believe  this  practice 
to  be  unduly  discriminatory  and  prejudicial 
against  the  Interests  of  shippers  but  we  be- 
lieve It  to  be  a  form  of  retaliation  against  a 
shipper  who  does  not  desire  to  tie  himself 
and  his  business  to  an  exclusive  patronage 
contract. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  dual-rate  system 
and  its  coercive  contractual  arrangements 
tend  to  deprive  shippers  of  agricultural  com- 
modities of  the  freedom  of  choice  of  trans- 
portation service.  If  practiced  succesefully. 
the  system  would  result  in  a  monopoly  for 
the  steamship  conference  lines.  We  say  "if 
practiced  successfully"  because  the  elimina- 
tion of  competition  from  Independent  Bteam- 
ship  lines  appears  to  be  the  objective  pf  the 
dual-rate  system. 

The  Department  is  agent  for  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration  In  the 
shipment  of  agricultural  commodities.  The 
Department,  however,  does  not  become  a 
party   to  contractual   arrangements  of   the 


sort  followed  under  the  dual-rate  system,  al- 
though. In  Instances,  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  programs  Involved,  members  of  the 
conferences  do  extend  special  rate  consid- 
eration. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  If  a  dual-rate  system 
is  practiced  and  if  it  is  successful  in  elim- 
inating competition  from  Independent  lines. 
It  could  eliminate  this  rate  consideration  on 
special  program  shipments. 

We  believe  that  if,  through  the  dual-rate 
system,  a  steamship  conference  gains  a 
monopoly,  rate  Increases  might  very  well 
follo\«,'.  Cert.iinly  the  factor  of  competi- 
tion would  not  be  present  to  deter  such  ui- 
stances.  Tlils  would  be  extremely  unfor- 
tunate both  from  the  standpoint  of  agricul- 
tural shippers  and  exporters. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  which  he, 
speaking  for  the  Department,  once  again 
reaffirmed  the  position  taken  by  the  De- 
partment in  Its  letter  of  July  26,  1961, 
.supporting  the  version  of  H.R.  6775  as 
it  pa.ssed  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  this  letter 
be  printed  m  the  Record,  and  I  also  ask 
unanimous  con-sent  to  have  prints  in 
the  Record  two  letters  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  the  chairmen  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lett^'rs 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dep.irtment  or  AcRictri  Tt'iii. 
V>a<hington.  DC  ,  September  7.  1961. 
H  m    EsTES  KErAtjYEX. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
V  S   Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

D£:.\R  Senator  Kefauveb.  This  has  reference 
to  your  request  for  a  statement  of  our  views 
regarding  HR  6775  as  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Commerce.  This  bill 
wjuld  amend  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  operation  of 
steamship  conferences. 

As  originally  Introduced  on  February  15. 
1961.  the  bill  was  HR  4299  This  Depart- 
ment reported  favorably  on  that  bill  by  let- 
ters dated  March  17  and  April  3.  1961.  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House.  After  a 
number  of  days  of  public  hearings  on  H.R. 
4299  by  that  committee  of  the  House,  H.R. 
6775  was  intrriduced  as  a  substitute  bill  and 
was   passed    by   the  Ho\ise  on  June    12,   1961. 

Cm  June  15.  1961,  v.e  received  a  request 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  for  a  report  on  H.R.  6775 
as  pa-ssed  by  the  H  juse  and.  In  response  to 
that  request,  we  informed  the  committee  on 
July  26.  1961.  that  we  were  agreeable  to 
passage  of  the  bill  by  the  Senate.  Our  po- 
sition with  respect  to  this  bill  remains  the 
-s.-ime  as  that  stated  in  the  letters  to  the 
House  committee  and  in  the  letter  of  July 
26  to  the  Senate  committee. 

The    Bureau    of    the    Budget   advises    that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  S.  Mxtwht, 

Acting  Secretary. 


Department  of  AcRictiLrrRE. 
Washington,  DC.  March  17.  J961. 
Hon   Herbert  C.  Bonner, 

Chairman.   Committee   on   Merchant   Marine 
and  Fisheries,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Bonner;   TTils  has  ref- 
erence  to  your   letter  of   February   16.    1961. 
reque.stlng    our    comments    on    H.R.    4299,    a 
bill    to  amend   the  Shipping  Act,    1916,   as 
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amended,    to   provide    for    the   operation    of 
steamship   conferences. 

This  bill,  among  other  things,  would  au- 
thorize a  carrier  or  conference  of  carriers  In 
foreign  commerce,  under  specified  conditions, 
and  subject  to  approval  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board,  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
shippers  at  rates  lower  than  published  tariff 
rates  and  providing  fur  exclusive  patronage 
by  the  contracting  shippers 

The  Department  believes  passage  of  this 
bill  would  promote  stability  in  the  steam- 
ship industry  while  protecting  the  interests 
of   shippers 

For  many  years,  this  Department  opposed 
the  use  of  the  contract  noncontract  or  dual 
system  of  rates  because  of  the  extent  to 
which  discrimination,  prejudice,  and  re- 
prisals could  be  practiced  against  shippers 
under  such  system  At  the  same  time, 
however,  we  have  recognized  that  practical 
limitations  on  the  ability  of  a  regulatory 
agency  to  effectively  regulate  operations  of 
foreign-flag  vessels,  and  the  fact  that  most 
trades  are  overtonnaged  much  of  the  time, 
made  some  form  of  self-regulation  by  con- 
ferences of  carriers  necessary 

Much  of  the  testimony  submitted  to  your 
committee  by  interested  F>erson.s  during  the 
series  of  hearings  In  1959  was  heard  by  rep- 
resentatives of  this  Department  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  given  the  matter  considerable 
study  and  submitted  to  your  committee  on 
April  1,  1960,  certain  suggestions  designed 
to  promote  stability  in  the  steamship  indus- 
try and  to  protect  the  Interests  of  ship- 
pers 

We  note  that  a  number  of  the  suggestions 
(or  modifications  of  them)  contained  In  our 
submission  of  April  1.  1960.  have  been  in- 
corporated In  HR  4299  and  that  additional 
safeguards  have  been  added  to  minimize  the 
possibility  of  destructive  competition,  and 
further  to  assure  a  higher  degree  of  rate 
stability  We  believe  that,  with  these  safe- 
guards, and  with  the  more  intensive  super- 
visory role  provided  for  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board,  the  Department  need  no  longer  ob- 
ject to  the  use  of  exclusive  patronage  con- 
tracts. 

The    Bureau    of    the    Budget    advises    that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from   the  stand poir.t  of  the  ad- 
ministrations program 
Sincerely  yours. 

OKvn.LE  L  Freeman. 

Secretary. 


Department  of   AcRiCfLTVRE, 
Washington.  DC.  July  26.  1961 
Hon.    Warren    G     Macni'son. 
Chairmari.    Committee    on    Commerce. 
US    Senate. 

Dear  Senator  MACNrsoN-  This  has  ref- 
erence to  your  letter  of  June  15.  1961,  re- 
questing our  comments  on  H  R  6775.  an  act 
to  amend  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  operation  of 
steamship   conferences 

This  act  would,  among  other  things, 
atithorlze  carriers  or  conferences  of  carriers 
in  foreign  commerce,  under  specified  con- 
ditions and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  pursuant  to  slated 
requirements  or  safeguards,  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  .'shippers  providing  for  rates 
lower  than  published  rates  upon  agreement 
by  such  shipper.*-  to  give  all  or  any  p.'trt 
of  their  patronage  to  such  carriers  or  con- 
ferences of  carriers 

The  Department  has  been  opposed  to  the 
use  of  the  exclusive  contract  or  dual  sys- 
tem of  rates  because  of  the  extent  to  which 
discrimination,  prejudice,  and  reprisals  can 
be  practiced  against  shippers  under  such  a 
system  However,  we  believe  passage  of  this 
r.ct.  as  presently  written,  will  promote  sta- 
bility in  the  steamship  industry  and  protect 
the  Interest  of  the  6hipp>ers  to  a  greater 
extent  than  at  present. 


The  Department  would,  therefore,  be 
agreeable  to  the  passage  of  this  act  by  the 
Senate, 

The   Bureau    of    the    Budget    advises   that 
there    is    no    objection    to    the    presentation 
of   this  report   from   the   standpoint   of   the 
administration's    program 
Sincerely  yours, 

Orvilue  L    Preema.n 

Secretary. 

Mr  KEFAUVER  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Justice's  concurrence  in 
these  views  is  well  known.  In  urging 
the  Bonner  committee  to  provide  ef- 
fective safeguards  against  the  monopoly 
power  of  conference  cartels.  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Locviiiger  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  prcseiTation  and  en- 
couragement of  independent  competi- 
tors last  month.     He  said: 

Under  the  conference  system,  carriers  are 
free  to  join  together  to  set  the  level  of 
rates  they  choose,  and  to  obtain  that  sta- 
bility of  rates  amongst  themselves  which 
they  deem  desirable  Carriers  that  do  not 
desire  to  Join  the  conference  should  be  free 
to  engage  in  business  independently  Fur- 
thermore, no  check  on  unconscionable  rate 
charges  will  remain  if  conference  members 
car.  by  use  "{  dual-rate  contracts  or  other 
means,  eliminate  the  nonconference  com- 
petitor which  may  serve  as  the  ^nly  check 
upon  extortionate  rate  practices  That  it 
is  In  the  public  Interest  to  preserve  some 
rate  competition  and  to  peserve  the  In- 
dependent who  may  provide  i:  is  Illustrated 
by  just  one  example  which  our  investiga- 
tion has  produced  In  a  certain  trade  cov- 
ered by  a  Federal  Maritime  Board -approved 
agreement,  tlie  entry  of  an  independent  car- 
rier and  the  rate  competition  to  which  that 
entry  gave  rise  caused  the  gradual  reduction 
of  the  rate  on  an  Important  commodity 
from  more  than  $80  per  ton  to  about  »40  per 
ton  There  are  those  who  would  say  that 
the  rate  cutting  of  the  Independent  had 
caused  Instability  or  even  a  rate  war.  Yet. 
documents  showed — and,  incidentally,  these 
were  documents  of  an  American  carrier,  so 
that  it  will  be  clear  that  foreign  of>erating 
costs  were  no:  used  as  the  yardstick — that 
the  $40  per  ton  rate  still  afforded  a  reason- 
able profit  on  that  commodity 

This  is  what  concerns  us  about  the  at- 
tempts to  delete  the  safeguards  from  H.R. 
6776.  The  steamship  lines  understandably 
favor  conditions  more  conducive  to  an  $80 
rate  than  a  $40  rate  Shippers  who  have 
testified  in  favor  of  a  so-called  effective 
tying  device,  are  more  interested  in  so-called 
stability  of  rates  than  in  rate  levels.  Tlits 
means  they  are  less  concerned  about  the 
actual  rate  than  they  are  In  making  certain 
that  no  competitor  obtains  a  lower  rate  than 
the  one  which  they  are  paying  In  the  final 
analysis,  therefore,  if  the  safeguards  are 
stnpj>ed  from  H  R  6775,  with  the  result  that 
conference  and  dual-rate  agreements  may  be 
approved  by  the  FMB  even  where  they  are 
intended  to.  or  are  reasonably  likely  to  ex- 
clude other  earners  from  the  trade,  the  pub- 
lic interest  will  suffer  and  the  consvimer  will 
suffer  because  in  the  end  he  will  pay  in  the 
form  of  higher  prices  for  the  goods  which 
will  have  been  tran.'^ported  under  monopoly 
conditions.  We  do  not  conceive  it  to  be  in 
the  public  interest  to  give  the  conferences 
a  blank  check  on  the  pocketbooks  of  Ameri- 
can consumers  without  knowing  what  the 
Ultimate  costs  in  the  form  of  high  noncom- 
petitive freight  rates  are  likely  to  be.  More- 
over, foreign-flag  carriers,  rather  than 
American  lines,  will  receive  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  such  monopoly  profits.  For  the 
foregoing  reasons,  the  E>epartment  of  Jus- 
tice restates  once  more  its  conviction  that 
the  overall  public  interest  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  advanced  by  surrender  of 
our  traditional  principles  of  freedom  of 
opportunity. 


Mr  President,  one  of  my  good  staff 
members  has  handed  me  a  notice  as  to 
what  the  assistant  legislative  director, 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
Mr.  Matt  Triggs,  said  before  the  Celler 
committee  of  the  House; 

We  believe  that  it  is  important  to  preserve 
the  competitive  influence  of  independent 
earners  to  insure  that  ocean  shipping  con- 
ferences may  not  abuse  the  ratemaking  au- 
thority granted  them  by  exemption  from  an- 
titrust statutes  The  exclusive  dual  rate 
contracts  used  by  many  ocean  shipping  con- 
ferences can  operate  to  eliminate  the  in- 
fluence of  independent  earners  in  establish- 
ing ocean  shipping  rates.  We  believe  that 
any  legislation  to  modify  the  Shipping  Act 
of  1916  would  I  sic  I  Insure  that  the  compe- 
tition of  Independent  lines  is  not  impaired 
(Celler  hearings,  p   567  i 

On  August  31,  I  wrote  the  Attorney 
General  and  asked  his  views  on  H.R. 
6775  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee.  I  read  his  reply  of 
September  5 

OrricE  or  the  Attorney  General. 

Wa.yhuigton      DC.    September    f.    1961 
Hon    Estes  Kefavver. 
V  S    Senate. 
Wa.''hington.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Kefalver:  This  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  August  31,  1961. 
requesting  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  H  R  6775.  as  it  was  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  Senate  committee  version  of  H.R.  6775 
differs  materially  from  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  bill, 
as  It  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, contained  specific  safeguards  to 
prevent  ocean  steamship  conferences  from 
using  dual-rate  systems  or  other  concerted 
activity  as  predatory  devices  to  drive  non- 
conference  competition  out  of  business. 
These  safeguards  have  been  omitted  in  the 
Senate  committee  bill  In  particular  the 
Senate  committee  bill  has  deleted:  (1)  The 
provision  that  the  dual-rate  contracts  re- 
fe.Tea  to  in  the  bill  shall  not  be  Intended 
or  reasonably  likely  to  cause  the  exclusion 
of  any  other  carrier  from  the  trade;  and 
(2)  the  provision  that  the  3oard  shall  not 
approve  agreements  whose  probable  effect 
will  be  reasonably  likely  to  exclude  any  other 
carrier  from  the  trade. 

The  deletion  of  these  provisions  would 
have  the  effect  of  reversing  the  rule  of  the 
Isbrandtsen  case,  thereby  permitting  ocean 
steamship  conferences,  which  are  interna- 
tional cartels,  to  stifle  independent  competi- 
tion by  resort  to  predatory  dual-rate  systems. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
these  provisions  constitute  competitive  safe- 
guards which  are  indispensable  to  any  rea- 
sonable enactment  on  this  subject.  The 
public  interest  would  be  disregarded  were 
these   provisions  to   be  omitted. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  no  legislation  on 
this  subject  should  be  enacted  unless  such 
provisions  are  included  We  urge  that  these 
provisions,  as  they  have  appeared  in  the 
House-enacted  bill    be  restored. 

In  addition,  for  your  information  I  am 
attaching  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Byron  White  to  Senator 
Warren  G  Magnuson.  which  expresses  in 
detail  the  views  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
on  the  Senate  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Subconrunlttee  Print,  which  is  substan- 
tially similar  to  the  Senate  committee  ver- 
sion of  H  R  6775. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  Kennedy. 
Attorney  General 

Mr.  President,  previously  the  Senator 
fiom  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Wiley]  had 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  of  August 
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16.  1961,  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Magituson]  from  the  Honorable 
Byron  White,  Deputy  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  which  states  in 
some  detail  the  objections  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  the  approach  taken 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  in 
its  redrafting   of  H.R.    6775.     I   should 
state  that  subsequent  to  this  letter  the 
committee  made  a  few  of  the  corrections 
suggested  by  the  Department;  however, 
most  of  the  objections  are  not  met  by  the 
bill  before  us;  after  I  finish  my  general 
presentation,  I  shall  offer  amendments 
to  remedy  these  defects. 

It  seems  to  me  unequivocally  clear 
that  the  existing  ability  of  independent 
carriers  to  compete  on  a  parity  with  fed- 
erally subsidized  members  of  shipping 
conference  cartels  must  be  preserved,  if 
American  shippers  are  to  be  protected 
against  monopolistic  abuses. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  Max  Kampelman. 
counsel  for  the  American-owned  inde- 
pendent Sabre  Line,  has  summarized 
this  problem  most  effectively: 

The  protections  of  the  Bonner  bill  are 
crucial  U  Sabre  Is  to  survive  as  an  Inde- 
pendent line.  We  believe  that  the  antitrust 
featxipes  of  the  House  bill  grant  us  a  vital 
measure  of  protection.  We  further  believe 
that  the  ratemaklng  safeguards  of  the  bill 
are  in  the  public  Interest.  The  very  fact 
that  the  conferences  are  opposed  to  the  anti- 
trust and  ratemaklng  safeguards  Is  a  clear 
Indication  of  their  Intent,  should  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Senate  committee  become 
law.  We  regret  that  the  competition  offered 
by  Independent  lines  is  today  so  meager 
Meager  aa  It  la,  however,  it  is  the  only  effec- 
tive check  against  excessive  conference 
ratea. 


proval  ia  limited  to  the  freedom  to  agree 
upon  terma  regiUatlng  competition  among 
themselves.  The  Congress  In  section  14  haa 
flatly  prohibited  pracUces  of  conferences 
which  have  the  purpose  and  eCTect  of  atlfllng 
the  competition  of  Indejjendent  carriers 
(p.  492). 
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THE  tJ.S.   POLICY   HAS   ALWAYS  BEEN   TO   PRESERVE 
AND    PBOTECT    INDIVIDUAL   COMPETmON 

Section  14  of  the  shipping  action  of 
1916  proscribes  certain  activities  by  ear- 
ners which  were  deemed  by  the  Congress 
to  be  particularly  noxious  in  their  impact 
on  American  foreign  trade ;  for  example 
deferred    rebates,    fighting    ships,    and 
other     retaliatory,     predatory     devices 
Thus,  section  14  Second  prohibits  the  use 
of  a  fighting  ship,  which  is  a  vessel  used 
in  a  particular  trade  by  a  carrier  or  a 
group  of  carriers,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
cluding,  preventing,   or   reducing   com- 
petition by  driving  another  carrier  out  of 
said   trade.     The   Alexander   report   of 
1914.  on  which  the  1916  Shipping  Act  was 
based,   shows   clearly   that   what    Con- 
gress had  in  mind  when  it  said  driving 
another  carrier  out  of  the  trade  was  the 
protection  of  independent  competition 
The  Alexander  report  said : 

The  use  of  fighting  ships  and  deferred 
rebates  •  •  •  is  •  •  •  prohibited  In  both  the 
export  and  Import  trade  of  the  United  States 
All  carriers  should  be  prohibited  from 
retaliating  against  any  shipper  by  refusing 
space  accommodations  when  such  are  avail- 
able, or  by  resorting  to  other  unfair  meth- 
ods of  discrimination,  because  such  shipper 
has  patronized  an  Independent  line,  or  has 
filed  a  complaint  charging  unfair  treatment 
or  for   any   other  reason. 

The  45-year-old  intent  of  Congress  to 
protect  independent  carriers  was  re- 
stated with  great  vigor  in  the  Is- 
brandtsen  case.    There,  the  Court  said : 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  freedom 
allowed  conference  members  to  agree  upon 
terms  of  competition  subject  to  Board  ap- 


The  Board  agreed  with  the  Court 
that — 

The  continued  participation  of  lebrandt- 
sen  in  the  trade,  as  well  as  the  exiatence  of 
strong  shipper  organizations,  stand  as  strong 
deterrents  against  exorbitant  freight  rates 
and  (<ther  ob>K;tionable  monopolistic  prac- 
tices. (Japan-AtlanUc-Gulf  Freight  Rate 
Conference,  p.  739.) 

Mr.  Morse.  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board,  stated  the  law  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  the  trades  to  and  from  porta  of  the 
United  States,  the  Board's  precedent  de- 
cisions have  insured  that  carriers  entering 
a  trade  will  be  entitled  without  discrimi- 
nation to  admission  to  full  membership  in 
the  conference  covering  such  trade.  A  car- 
rier may  nevertheless  choose  tu  operate  as 
an  independent,  that  is,  to  remaia  outside 
of  the  conference.  The  choice  is  up  to  each 
individual  carrier,  for  a  carrier  CiUinot  be 
forced    to  Join   a   conference. 

The  use  of  the  dual-rate  system  h:is  been 
surrounded  by  safeguards  directed  to  the 
prevention  of  any  greater  llmitaticm  up., a 
competition  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
Thus  the  Boards  predecessors  have  held  that 
the  dual-rate  system  wUl  not  be  approved 
when  inaugurated  by  a  single  line  which 
seeks  to  exclude  all  other  carriers  [Eden 
Mining  Co.  v.  Bloomfield  Fruit  A  Staam^hxp 
Co..  1  U.S.S.B.  41   (1922)  ). 

The  House  report  on  the  version  of 
H.R.  6775 — House  Report  No.  498.  June  8 
1961— makes  clear  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Bonner  and  Cellar  com- 
mittees to  preserve  this  lonp-lived  poUcy 
of  the  Congress  of  fostering  and  protect- 
ing those  lines  which  desire  to  compete 
with  the  conference  cartels  on  an  inde- 
pendent basis.  The  committee  refer- 
ring to  one  of  the  antitrust  safeguards 
specifically  said  that  it  was  "intended  to 
protect  the  status  of  nonconference  ear- 
ners." Moreover,  several  provisions  of 
the  House  version  of  H.R.  6775,  retained 
in  the  Senate  version,  make  it  clear  that 
the  continuing  existence  of  independent 
carriers  is  assumed. 

For  an  example,  the  provi.sion  of  <;ec- 
tion  2  of  the  bill,  which  provides  for  the 
prompt   release  from   a   contract   of   a 
contract  shipper  as  to  any  shipment  for 
which   the  contracting  carrier  or  con- 
ference cannot  provide  as  much  .space 
as    the   shipper   requires   on   rea.sonable 
notice,   would   be  meaningless    if  inde- 
pendent alternative  carriers  were   un- 
available to  the  shipper.    Also,  the  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  which  permits  contract 
shippers  to  terminate  at  any  time  with- 
out penalty  upon  90-day  notice,  would 
be  meaningless  and  of  no  avail  to  the 
shipper  if  he  does  not  have  independent 
earners   to   turn   to.     it   seems   to   me 
therefore,  that  for  the  Senate  to  elim- 
inate   the     antitrust    safeguards     from 
H.R.    6775   and   thereby  so   emasculate 
the  bill  as  to  effectively  eliminate  the 
ability  of  individual  carriers  to  compete 
with      conference     cartel     monopolies 
would   be  a  basic  contradiction  of  the 
underlying  assumption  of  the  biU.    And 
this  is  true  even  of  the  version  approved 


by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
The  American  shipper  must  always  have 
independent  canicrs  to  turn  to. 

The  recent  Isbrandtsen  problem 
makes  dramatically  clear  the  importance 
of  reaffirming  the  longtime  congres- 
sional policy  of  protecting  independent 
carriers.  Isbrandtsen  sought  to  obtain 
Board  approval  of  acquisition  by  it  of 
the  American  Export  Line,  and  the  ob- 
taining by  it  of  an  operating  sub.sidy 
a;.'reemcnt.  I.sbrandtsen  is  the  largest 
independent  US.  line.  Admiral  Wilson. 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  at  that  time— that  is.  1960— 
wrote  the  following  to  Isbrandtsen : 

After  careful  consideration  of  this  matter. 
the  Bo..rd  has  determined  that,  in  the  event 
It  should  award  a  subsidy  agreement  to 
Isbrandtsen  Steamship  Co.  Inc.  It  will  re- 
quire that  such  agreement  contain  a  pro- 
vision to  the  effect  that  the  operator  agrees 
lo  maintain  conference  rates,  rules  and 
regulations  effective  for  the  subeidlued 
services  cont.ilned  In  such  agreement  ir- 
respective of  whether  the  operator  la  a  mem- 
ber of  such  conference,  unless,  due  to  special 
circumstances,  the  Board,  in  Its  sole  discre- 
tion, should  decide  to  modify  temporarily 
this  requirement  as  to  a  particular 
conference. 

In  other  words  Admiral  Wilson  was 
telling  Isbrandtsen  that  if  it  wished  to 
receive  a  subsidy,  it  would  have  to  get  in 
line  with  conference  rates  and  stop  com- 
peting with  conference  cartel  members. 

I  find  this  shockmg.  it  is  forcing  an 
independent,  competing  American  com- 
pany to  fall  in  line  with  the  wishes  and 
best  interests  of  a  cartel  monopoly 
which,  incidentally  was  dominated  by 
foreign  lines.  It  is  encumbent  upon  us 
to  insure  that  this  sort  of  Board  action 
never  occurs  again. 

It  may  be  that  the  Senate  has  no 
choice  but  to  authorize  a  dual-rate  con- 
tract system  which  enhances  the  monop- 
oly power  of  cartelized  conferences  But 
we  have  no  right,  either  legally  or  mor- 
ally, to  refrain  from  strongly  voicing  our 
objection,  both  on  the  bill  we  approve 
and  in  the  legislative  history,  to  abusive 
practices  by  both  conferences  and  the 
Board  itself,  designed  to  oppress  dis- 
courage and  impede  independent  car- 
riers. 

WHY     COMPrrmO.N     in     OCE^.N     mEICHT     a.^TES 
MfST  BE  ENCOURAGED 

It  has  been  argued  that  competition 
m  ocean  freight  rates  is  bad  because  It 
will  result  in  decreased  revenues  fcr 
American  carriers,  most  of  which  are 
members  of  the  various  conferences  in 
tlie  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
btates.  In  fact.  Senate  Report  No.  860 
87th  Congress,  1st  session,  at  page  23* 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 

No  Amerlcan-fl.ig  line  today  desires  to 
operate  on  a  regular  nonconference  rate- 
cut  Ing  basis.  Isbrandtsen  has  announced 
ts  Intention  to  become  a  conference  opera- 
tor, and  according  to  testimony  given  by 
^.r^'u""]:--  '^"  I^^^-^dtsen  Co.,  quUe  apart 
conTerencer'"'"^  subsidized,  plans  to  Join 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  first 
sentence  of  this  quote  with  respect  to 
American-flag  lines  today  desiring  to 
operate  on  a  regular  nonconference  rate- 
cutting  basis.  It  is  difficult  to  surmise 
whether  U.S.  lines  presently  operating 
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on  a  nonconference  basis  will  necessarily 
wish  to  continue  to  operate  on  this  basis, 
or  whether  they  desire  to  comF>ete  openly 
and  actively.  But.  it  is  true  that  there 
are  a  large  number  of  U.S.  lines  who 
presently  do  operate  outside  the  confer- 
ences in  a  number  of  trades.  I  have 
checked  with  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion and  I  have  a  list  of  28  steamship 
conferences  against  which  at  least  one 
U.S.  line  competes  independently  to- 
day. Many  of  these  are  major  confer- 
ences and  I  request  that  the  list  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

List  o/  steamship  conferrncef  serving  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  as 
of  Sept.  1,  1961.  *n  which  at  least  1  U  S. 
line  operates  outside  the  confereiice 


Confer- 

r-e 

Name  of  conffrrnce 

ence 

dual 

No. 

ratce 

Trans- Taolflr . 

14-1 

Yes. 

North  Atlantic  Spanish 

138 

No. 

Trans-PaclOc   Kreiglil  ConferMKe  of 

IM 

No. 

JapaiL 

J.\I)ari-.Miantlc  and  QilL'.. 

3103 
a.S78 
1579 

N'o, 

V.t*  A.  ."*outh  Africa 

No. 

f^.Mth  Africa.  I'.S.  A 

No. 

Ail.intic    *iiil     tiulf  I'ltnuma     Ctiuul 

asc* 

Yes. 

Zon^,  Colon  an'1  I'unnma  City. 

North  Atliintic  Contlnrntal 

4400 

Yes. 

Ni»r»:>\  Nurt'i  .\tiinnc 

KW) 

Nu. 

Niw    S'ork    Kr.  Ifiit    Bureau    (Ilonp 

iTOO 

Yes, 

Konji. 

Flr.ilLs  New  ^'oi  W 

6010 

Yes. 

I     S.    .Atlaiilic   nnd   OuU-Ssnto 

6080 

No. 

1  >oinlneo. 

I    ~    Mlaiilic  an'l  fiiilfT'ui^rto  Rico  . 

r.ijn 

No. 

1  he  IfMinc  <\io^l  I'ucrto  Kicau 

BIJO 

No. 

."fniil'  I'arlftc  

7»»90 

Ye< 

Aa»nlk'  nnd  Uulf.  Ked  Sea  and  Gulf 

7530 

No. 

of  Adrn. 

Ix»  wnnl  an  1  Wtndw»r>l  Islam!"  and 

7M0 

Yes. 

( iiiiiiiia.'- 

North   AllanlK    I'ortHBUPse     

7560 

.No. 

.VtiuTliiui  W.-st  Afrti-in     \i:or»>s  only^. 

7<«0 

No. 

Ilie    IndlA,     I'iikL«t)»n.    Ceylon    und 

-mo 

Yea. 

buruia  Outward. 

North  Atlantli   1-r.Mifh  .^tlniitlc.. 

7770 

Yes. 

Middle    East    MHltorrsne.in    W«l- 

7*e*) 

No. 

tiound. 

V.8   AllanUcand  Ciulfnerrauda 

7«n 

No. 

North  Atlantic  Mediton-iin<'«i   

TWO 

Yes. 

\\  i-<it    ('o:i.st   of    India   and    I'akl<>l!in/ 

WHO 

No. 

I  ..-^.A. 

Jr^ivin  I'lierin  Mirn  and  Vinrin  IsWnas. 

fil«) 

No. 

Athilitlr  and  I  lul|-Sui|:tt|orr,  M.Jaya 

IC40 

Ym. 

und  Thailimd. 

(tri«-c.  Turkey  and  Syria  Area  West- 

&3ao 

No. 

loiind  Tohat-po. 

NoTK.— Total  numl>er  of  conferences,  28,  total  numlicr 

using  dual  rates,  11. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Moreover.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  addition  to  Isbrandtsen  and 
American  Export,  the  following  lines  op- 
erate in  at  least  one  trade  on  a  noncon- 
ference basis:  Prudential,  Stevenson, 
United  States  Lines.  Robin  Line.  Lykes 
Line.  American  Union  Transport.  Moore- 
Mac!  States  Marine,  and  Central  Gulf. 

In  addition  to  these  U.S.  lines — which 
use  American-flag  ships  and  American 
crews — there  are  other  shipping  lines 
which  are  U.S.  owned  and  which  op- 
erate independently  of  conferences. 
The  Sabre  Line  is  a  good  example. 
It  carries  a  sizable  portion  of  the  Far 
Ea.<;t  tonnage  in  competition  with  the 
conferences. 

All  of  the  profits  from  these  competi- 
tive U.S. -flag  ship  lines  and  U.S. -owned 
lines  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States. 

As  to  Isbrandtsen,  the  largest  U.S.  line 
operating  in  competition  with  the  con- 
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ferences,  there  is  considerable  doubt 
whether  this  line  really  desires  to  join 
the  conferences  or  is  '.^eing  forced  Into 
this  by  the  Maritime  Administration.  In 
my  view,  it  is  peculiar  that  the  V&. 
agency  which  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  regulatmg  conferences  should  act  as 
their  agent  in  forcmg  independent  U.S. 
Imes  to  join  the  conferences  by  with- 
holding a  subsidy.  However,  in  any 
event.  Isbrandtsen  is  operating  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  outside  the  conferences 
today 

If  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
version  of  H.R.  6775  is  adopted,  not  only 
will  lines  such  as  Isbrandtsen  be  forced 
into  jommg  conference.":,  but  also  m  the 
future  U.S.  lines  will  be  economically 
precluded  from  droppmg  out  of  confer- 
ences and  continuing  on  a  competitive 
and  independent  basis.  Likewise,  new 
companies  will  be  foreclosed  from  enter- 
mg  a  trade  on  a  nonconference  basis. 

In  my  view,  it  is  also  not  as  imp>ortant 
whether  independent  competitors  are 
U.S.  lines  or  foreign  lines,  because  the 
primary  benefactor  of  competition  is  the 
U.S.  shipper.  Competition,  whether  by 
domestically  or  foreign-owned  carriers, 
acts  to  hold  down  conference  rat^s  to  a 
reasonable  level,  as  roughly  half  of  world 
trade  consists  of  exports  from  and  im- 
ports into  the  United  States.  The  bene- 
fits of  reasonable  and  competitive  ocean 
freight  rates  are  not  only  enormous  but 
redound  to  the  great  mass  of  American 
businessmen  and  farmers  who  import  or 
export  innumerable  commodities.  From 
their  standpoint,  it  does  not  make  too 
much  difference  whether  the  rates  are 
held  dowTi  by  competition  coming  from 
independent  U.S.  lines  or  independent 
foreign  lines.  Their  competitive  position 
in  world  trade  is  markedly  affected  by 
the  reasonableness  of  ocean  freight  rates. 

FOREIGN    CAaaiERS    WOULD    BE   THE    PBIME   BENE- 

FICIAEns  or  THE  MONOPOLT  RATES  WHICH 
THE  SENATE  VERSION  OF  HR  67  7  5  WOULD 
PFRMrr   CONTTRENCl;    CARTELS    TO    CHARGE 

The  effect  of  antitrust  safeguards  is.  of 
course,  to  prevent  undue  monopoly 
IX)wcr.  But  more  important,  prevention 
of  monoixjiy  power  prevents  unreason- 
ably high  prices.  The  elimination  of  the 
antitrust  safeguards  from  H.R.  6775 
would  permit  conference  cartels  to  set 
unreasonably  high  prices. 

Who  would  benefit  by  such  a  grant  of 
monopoly  in  power?  The  answer  is  that 
it  is  foreign  carriers — not  American  car- 
riers— who  would  most  benefit,  because 
it  is  the  foreign  carriers  who  dominate 
the  conference  cartels  engaged  in  UJ5. 
foreign  trade. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  can  emphasize 
this  important  point  half  as  well  as  Mr. 
Crinklcy  did  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Bonner  committee.  Let  me  quote  from 
Mr.  Crinkleys  statement: 

In  considering  the  whole  question.  It 
should  be  constantly  repeated  that  the  in- 
terests which  are  mostly  Involved  witli  the 
conference  contract  dual  rate  system,  and 
who  would  be  the  chief  beneflclarles  of  any 
advantages  to  be  gained  through  Its  legaliza- 
tion, would  be  the  about  360  foreign-flag 
lines  operating  on  American  foreign  tra<le 
routes. 

It  may  be  thought  I  am  exaggerating  tiie 
circumstances  involved,  but  if  you  examine 
the  roster  of  the  63  conferences  now  using 


the  conference  contract  dual  rate  system, 
you  will  aee  that  as  to  16  of  these  conferences 
there  are  no  American -flag -Une  members;  as 
to  12  other  of  these  conferences  there  is  only 
1  American  member.  As  to  these  various 
conferences  using  the  conference  contract 
dual  rate  system,  there  is  one  where  there 
are  23  foreign -flag  members  and  1  American. 
another  with  16  foreign -flag  members  and  1 
American,  another  with  14  foreign-flag  mem- 
bers and  1  American,  another  with  11  for- 
eien-flag  members  and  1  American,  another 
with  9  foreign-flag  members  and  1  American, 
another  with  7  foreign-flag  members  and  1 
American,  another  with  15  foreign-flag  mem- 
bers and  2  American,  another  with  14  for- 
eign-flag members  and  2  American,  another 
with  13  foreign-flag  members  and  2  Amer- 
ican, another  with  12  foreign-flag  members 
and  2  American,  another  with  9  foreign-flag 
members  and  2  American,  another  with  18 
foretgn-Qag  members  and  3  American,  an- 
other with  20  foreign -flag  members  and  4 
American,  and  another  with  45  foreign- 
flag  members  and  7  American. 

VALTT    OF    NONCONFERENCE    COMPETITION 

It  appears  to  be  the  belief  of  some  that 
the  foreign  commerce  of  this  country 
should  be  dependent  entirely  on  carriers 
who  are  members  of  conferences — that 
there  should  be  no  nonconference  car- 
riers. This,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  the 
end  result  of  the  Commerce  Committee's 
bill.  With  the  protective  provisions  of 
the  House  bill  removed,  the  conferences 
will  liave  carte  blanche  power  to  destroy 
independent  carriers  or  force  them  into 
the  conferences.  I  cannot  be  a  party  to 
the  granting  of  legislative  authority  to 
any  cartelized  monopoly  to  force  out  all 
independent  competition,  leaving  the 
public  interest  to  the  whims  of  such  car- 
tels. We  know  too  well  the  results.  Why 
did  we  break  up  the  German  interna- 
tional cartels?  Why  do  we  demand  Gov- 
ernment regulations  to  fill  the  gap 
caused  by  antitrust  exemptions  in  trades 
where  monopolies  have  l>een  recognized 
as  in  the  public  interest? 

In  Uie  interest  of  American  exporters, 
importers,  and  consumers,  it  is  essential 
that  independent  competition  in  the 
ocean  freight  industry  be  preserved,  and 
that  conferences  not  be  permitted  to  em- 
ploy devices  intended  to,  and  which 
would  exclude  or  eliminate  nonconfer- 
ence carriers  from  operation  in  a  trade. 
First,  independent  competition  pro- 
vides the  only  effective  brake  upon  the 
level  of  ocean  freight  rates  which  are 
established  tlirough  rate-fixing  agree- 
ments by  steamship  conferences  and  un- 
regulated by  the  Government.  Where 
members  of  other  industries  are  permit- 
ted to  set  rates,  fares,  or  tariffs  through 
cooperative  arrangements,  exempt  from 
the  antitrust  laws,  tlie  Government  is 
able  to  scrutinize  the  results  and  sidjust 
them  if  they  are  urueasonable  and  not 
in  the  public  interest.  The  point  was 
stressed  in  testimony  before  a  special 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  which 
was  studying  the  conference  system,  by 
the  then  first  assistant.  Antitrust  Di\'i- 
sion  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  Rob- 
ert Bicks,  who  stated : 

it  Ithe  shipping  Industry)  is  abaolutely 
the  only  area  in  our  economy  where  Congress 
h.as  delegated  to  a  private  group  the  power 
to  set  rates  without  any  Government  regula- 
tion (.Id  at  184) . 
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Where  independent  competition  has 
operated  in  foreign  trade  routes  of  the 
United  States,  its  effectiveness  in  control- 
ling rate  levels  has  not  gone  unobserved 
by  shippers  and  consignees.  Thus,  when 
the  independent  service  of  the  Baron 
Line  was  plying  the  sealanes  between  the 
United  States  and  South  Africa,  an  of- 
ficial of  Lykes  Bros.,  a  regular  line  en- 
gaged in  that  trade,  frankly  reported 
to  its  New  Orleans  office: 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  various  im- 
porters feel  that  Baron  Line  have  been  a 
helpful  factor  by  driving  down  the  freight 
rates  on  most  of  the  heavy  moving  commodi- 
ties.    (Hearings,  pt.   1.  vol.  4.  at  4252.) 

American  importers  have  complained 
of  the  unlimited  power  of  steamship 
conferences  to  set  rates  in  trades  where 
nonconference  operators  are  not  avail- 
able to  temper  the  monopoly  of  the  con- 
ference lines.  Edward  Bransten,  chair- 
man of  the  Steamship  Committee  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Coffee  Association,  which 
is  an  organization  embracing  70  firms 
engaged  in  the  importation  of  coffee  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States, 
testified  on  behalf  of  his  organization 
before  the  House  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee in  March  1961 .  Mr.  Bransten  pointed 
out  that  in  each  of  the  conferences 
which  serve  his  group,  a  dual-rate  sys- 
tem is  employed  and  independent  com- 
petition does  not  exist — hearings,  part 
3,  volimie  I,  at  page  152.  He  described 
the  impact  of  this  as  follows: 

Since  there  is  nothing  in  the  dual  rate 
agreement  or  in  the  law  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  so,  and  there  Is  no  nonconfer- 
ence competition,  the  conferences  have  In- 
creased our  freight  charges  from  time  to  time 
without  proper  consideration  of  our  inter- 
ests. These  increases  have  had  a  very  se- 
rious effect  on  the  competitive  position  of 
the  Pacific  coast  coffee  Industry.  Although 
we  have  what  the  conferences  call  a  rate 
agreement  with  them,  we  have  no  voice  in 
preventing  or  controlling  rate  Increases 
whenever  the  conferences  desire  to  make 
them.  Because  the  conference  has  a  com- 
plete monopoly  in  our  trades,  we  have  no 
outside  competition  to  which  we  can  turn 
for  assistance  {hearings,  pt.  3.  vol.  I,  at  153). 

Second,  if  nonconference  operation 
were  rendered  impossible,  due  to  the  em- 
ployment of  exclusionary  dual-rate  sys- 
tems or  other  predatory  practices,  a 
U.S.-flag  carrier  could  not  leave — or  se- 
riously threaten  to  leave — a  conference, 
although  the  conference  was  taking  ac- 
tion detrimental  to  the  U.S. -flag  carrier 
or  to  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  well  known  that  in  most 
conferences,  U.S.-flag  lines  are  outnum- 
bered by  foreign-flag  lines,  who  are  thus 
able  to  dominate  the  conference. 

On  occasion,  U.S.-flag  carriers  have 
utilized  their  present  freedom  to  leave 
the  conference  in  order  to  prevent  or 
preclude  activities  which  they  deemed 
harmful  to  their  interests.  For  example, 
American  President  Lines,  a  U.S.-flag 
line,  attempted  to  stem  the  tide  of  rebat- 
ing in  a  particular  trade  in  which  it  was 
engaged  by  threatening  to  resign  from 
the  conference.  On  two  occasions. 
American  President  Lines  tendered  its 
resignation  but  subsequently  rescinded 
its  notice  of  withdrawal  because,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  its  high  officials,  "our 


resignation  prompted  the  other  carriers 
In  the  trade  to  make  renewed  and  a  mere 
strenuous  effort  to  clean  up  some  of 
these  things  in  this  particular  trade" — 
hearings,  i>art  2,  volume  I.  at  page  340. 
It  is  evident  to  me  that,  if  we  are  to 
have  rates  at  reasonable  levels  and  other 
advantages  to  shippers,  we  must  legislate 
so  as  to  afford  the  opportunity  to  survive 
in  fair  competition  to  new  earners.  Lho.se 
now  in  existence  and  to  those  who  choose 
to  withdraw  from  a  conference.  Absent 
Government  review  of  rates,  this  is  the 
only  protection  of  rates.  It  is  the  only 
protection  left  in  our  foreign  commerce. 
We  know  too  well  the  hi.story  of  cartels 
so  far  as  price  competition  within  the 
cartel  is  concerned. 

OCEAN     FREIGHT     RATF     LEVELS     MAY      ADVKRSELY 
AFFECT   FOREIGN   COMMERCE   OF    TNITED  STATES 

Ocean  freight  rates  set  by  the  uncon- 
trolled mechanism  of  conference  rate  fix- 
ing are  potentially  harmful  to  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  Slates. 
Rates  set  by  this  process  have  wide  rami- 
fications, not  only  with  respect  to  the 
price  the  American  consumer  must  ulti- 
mately pay  for  imported  productfi.  but 
also  with  regard  to  the  volume  of  com- 
merce exported  from  this  country.  If 
ocean  freight  rates  from  the  United 
States  to  a  given  export  market  are  too 
high  as  compared  with  rates  from  a 
countiy  which  is  competing  for  sales  to 
that  market,  U.S.  export  commerce  will 
obviously  suffer.  In  an  era  durmt;  which 
our  efforts  to  sell  our  goods  abroad  will 
meet  increasing  competition  from  the 
Common  Market  and  other  sources,  it  is 
essential  that  ocean  freight  rates  not  dis- 
criminate against  this  country's  water- 
borne  export  commerce.  Indeed,  in  es- 
tablishing a  far-reaching  promotional 
policy  for  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine, Congress  ought  to  aid  and  foster 
the  foreign  commerce  of  this  countriy.  It 
would  therefore  be  anomalous  and  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  this  Nation  if 
the  conference  system  to  which  our  mer- 
chant marine  generally  adheres  were  to 
contribute  to  the  atrophy  of  our  trade 
with  other  nations.  Yet.  if  steamship 
conferences  are  rendered  so  powerful 
that  they  may  with  safety  ignore  the  in- 
terests of  American  exporters  and  ship- 
pers, there  is  a  great  danger  that  our 
foreign  commerce  will  be  adversely 
affected.  To  forestall  this  danger  inde- 
pendent competition  must  be  preserved 
as  a  practical  check  upon  the  otherwise 
unlimited  power  of  conferences  to  fix 
rates  and  as  an  alternative  for  the  ship- 
per who  can  obtain  no  relief  from  the 
conference. 

This  is  not  a  mere  assumption  by  me. 
Testimony  and  documentary  material  in 
the  record  of  the  recent  House  hearings 
illustrate  the  dangers  to  our  foreign  com- 
merce which  may  accrue  from  discrim- 
inatory rate  levels  and  indicate  that  in- 
dependent competition  may  provide  a 
safeguard  and  check  against  these 
dangers.  The  record  of  the  House  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee  hearings  contains 
vigorous  appeals  by  or  on  behalf  of  ex- 
porters of  major  U.S.  products.  These 
appeals,  directed  to  conferences  and 
conference  lines,  stressed  the  need 
for  reduction  of  ocean  freight  rates  on 


the  movement  of  these  products  to  cer- 
tain export  markets  in  order  to  meet 
foreign  competition  and  alleged  that  U.S. 
exports  had  been  severely  restricted  as  a 
result  of  freight  rates  set  by  conferences 
engaged  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States — see  hearings,  part  1, 
volume  V.  at  pages  4962-4967. 

Take  iron  and  steel,  for  example  In 
a  letter,  dated  May  23.  1958.  to  Mr. 
F'rank  Slater,  vice  president  of  American 
Export  Lines,  a  conference  carrier:  from 
Ore  Navigation  Co.  of  New  York  City, 
stated 

It  l.s  quite  generally  known  in  all  trades 
thai  present  Iron  and  steel  rates  from  U.S. 
ports  are  unreas<jnably  excessive  in  view  of 
todays  freight  market,  general  car||o  rates 
from  Europe  and  the  decline  of  steel  ship- 
ments fmm  here 

Of  all  the  problem.s  confronting  steel  ex- 
porters today,  the  primary  obstacle  to  the 
recapturing  of  diminished  markets  and 
booking  cargo  again  with  the  berth  opera- 
tors from  our  ports  is  the  extreme  Inequrtllty 
of  berth  rates  (hearings,  pt  1.  vol  V.  at 
4928;  the  Senator  may  desire  to  read  further 
from  this  letter  I . 

American  Export  Line  replied  to  thhs 
request.  ad\  ising  Ore  Navigation  that  it 
was  not  in  a  position  to  reduce  its  rates 
.so  as  to  establish  them  on  a  parity  with 
those  quoted  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Continent  to  Portugal  on  the 
grotmds  that  a  reduction  to  that  level 
would  render  the  rates  "noncompensa- 
tory'—hearings,  part.  1.  volume  V.  at 
pages  4930-4931;  the  letter  appears  at 
4931 

The  disparity  on  rates  was  apparently 
quite  marked  An  American  Exp<irt 
Line  official  told  the  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee the  rate  on  steel  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  Mediterranean  Basm 
was  $10  a  ton  while  the  rate  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Mediterranean 
Basin  was  $30  per  ton — hearings,  part 
1,  volume  V.  at  page  4932. 

Asked  to  explain  the  reasons  for  this 
disparity,  the  official  stated: 

I  am  guessing  when  I  give  you  the  answer 
on  this,  because  again  I  do  not  have  the 
facts.  But  I  would  say  that  they  are  using 
continental  or  United  Kingdom  vessels 
which  are  very  cheap  to  operate.  I  also  know 
that  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  nonconference 
compeiulon  operating  from  that  area,  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Continent  Into  the 
Mediterranean  area  And  I  believe  that 
competitive  factors  have  driven  the  rates 
down  to  that  level   (id.  at  4932). 

The  influence  of  freight  rates  on  U.S. 
export  trade  was  even  more  strikingly 
presented  in  evidence  with  respect  to 
ocean  freight  rates  on  electrical  appli- 
ances moving  from  the  United  Stat.es  to 
Greece— hearings,  part  \.  volume  V.  at 
pages  4936-4953  Distributors  of  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.,  Westinghouse.  and 
Philco  electrical  appliances  complained 
that  freight  rates  on  these  products  from 
U.S.  ports  to  Greece  were  excessive  as 
compared  to  rates  from  Continental 
ports  and  that  this  disparity  in  freight 
rates  was  sharply  curtailing  U.S.  exports 
of  these  products  to  Greece. 

In  October  1957.  a  Mr.  Riginos.  the 
agent  or  distributor  of  International 
General  Electric  Co.  products  in  Greece. 
advi.sed  International  General  Electric 
Co.    concerning    the    impact    of    ocean 
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freights  upon  the  movement  from  the  As  to  household  appliances— such  as  the  trafflc  win  bear  and  not  upon  oompeti- 

Unit«l    States    to    Greece    of    electric  electric     irons      vacuum     cleaners      et  ^''^^  ^^^  ^  ^*''"  ^"^  J^^  profit. 

hoafer'«    ho^^'holiTppli^'Jer'Ld'' fluo"  ^^^^^"^^  ''^'^  ^^^^  ■             '  These  illustraUons  are  sufficient  to  in- 

re^enr  light  nxturlS^h^rin^  J''''  ''^'*^^'  ""'  *^'''*  "^  tremendou..     It  dicate  how  conference  may  discriminate 

volume  V  at  D^ge49?r                            '  T^^t  °°'  ^  "^Z\  '^*°  *'',    '"  l'*'  "^'"  ^^^^^^  ^^^  '^^^^^^  commerce  and  the 

\oiume  V,  ai  page  49d7  have  been  shipped  to  Greece  from  the  United  np-^  fnr  inHPopnHpnf  /.or^iorc  oc  «  ^v,««i, 

A.S  to  the  rate  from  the  United  States  state..    .2,667    worth    of    vacuum    cleaner,  on  the  coS^rS^e  c^^^^ 

on  electric  range?.  Mr.  Reginos  made  the  o»''y:    »*  ^22   worth    of   electric   iron*  only:  ""  ^"'^  comerence  carriers, 

following    observations:  »2.4.'i9  worth  of  mixers  only,   $2,115  worth  of  ■'■"^    EFFECT    OF    the    dual    rate    system    on 

^^       ,  table    C(X)klng    apjiliances    only    (id.    at    pp  amekican    agricultuiue 

The    freight    rate    on    electric    ranges    to  4940-49411               *  t»,    men    *\,      r-,     ,.   ^    ^^   ..                   .    , 

Piraeus  Is  §41   per  40   cubic  feet     On   the  *^*"^*'*^'-  ^    1959   the   United   States   exported, 

basu  of  this  rate,  an  apartment  size  electric  The  distributors  of  Westinghotise  prod-  "^  water,  a  total  of  35.992,660 — computed 

r.mge  of  a  value  of  about  tiio  pays  about  ucts  as  well  as  the  Philco  and  Greneral  ^^o™  Department  of  the  Army,  Corps  of 

♦22  ocean  freight  rate  or  about  20  percent  Electric    ager ts    sought    reductions    on  Engineers.    '  Waterborne   Foreign   Com- 

of  the  fas    vaiue^    A  30-inch  range  of  a  these  items.     When  the  conference  de-  ^"^''^^  o^  ^^e  United  States."  part  5,  na- 

f"ight1arirHJ^fto''^'perrS;tof*the"r"  laved  action  on  the.se  requests,  the  West-  tional   summaries    a959»-net  tons   of 

vaVue  inghouse  distributor  reminded  American  agricultural  products.     This  accounted 

Export  Lines  that  other  alternatives  ^°^  ^^  08  percent  of  our  total  export 
In  a  subsequent  letter.  International  were  available— presiunably  he  meant  waterborne  trade.  If  coal,  lignite,  and 
General  Electric  Co.  was  informed  that  nonconference  competition.  In  a  letter  ^^''■^  are  excluded,  agrictiltural  exports 
the  freight  rate  on  ranges  shipped  from  dated  May  1958  it  stated  amounted  to  48.06  percent  of  our  total 
Europe  generally  ran  to  about  8  per-  ^.,  „^  ^,,^,^  ,'^,,  ,^,  ^^,^„  ^  export  waterborne  commerce.  Wheat 
cent  of  the  free  alongside  ship  value—  unnecessariiv  and  regret  to  Inform  vou  that  »'aterborne  exports  alone  were  10.727.744 
hearings,  part  1,  volume  V.  at  page  4948.  although  we  have  been  very  loyal'  to  your  ^^^  lons.  or  9.56  percent  of  total  water- 
Mr.  Riginos  pointed  out.  that,  partly  une  so  lar,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  conBider  borne  exports, 
as  a  result  of  these  rates,  during  1956  certain  attractive  proposiuons  from  other  Other  major  agricultural  waterborne 
the  equivalent  of  only  about  150  ranges  '*"**  which  will  help  us  to  be  more  competi-  exports  were: 
had  been  imported  into  Greece  from  tlie  "'''  ' ^«*-"«8«-  P^  ^ ■  ^o'  v.  at  p  4951 »  set  tons 

United  States,  while  to  his  understand-  UlUmately,  Uie  conference  must  have     ^^ ^tS'sSo 

ing,    10,000   ranges   had   been   imported  recognized   the  vahdity   of  the  charges  Barley  "and"  rye                                 2  846*508 

from  Europe.    He  concluded:  for  on  some  of  these  items  it  reduced     Oats I'""""^""""    '735! 780 

By    keeping    the   freight   rates   on   electric  the  rates.     In  a  letter  dated  January  19.      Wheat  flour  and  semolina 1.384!  101 

ranges   at  >41    per   cubic  fool  nobody  gains  1960.    American    Export   Lines   informed      Oraln  sorghums 2.877,380 

anything      A  reduction  of  freight  up  to  $20  the    Antitrust    Subcommittee    that    the  Animal  feeds  (fodder  and  feeds) -.  1007.272 

would  be  advisable.    This  will  help  to  reduce  conference  had  made  a  reduction  on  tlie      ^**'^1*  vegetable  oils  and  fata 349,  386 

the  landed  cost  by  about  »37  per  range  which  .           electric  ranees  from  $41  opr  ton      ^y^^''-^ 3.646.900 

win   help   increase   the   volume   of   business  ^  L    t^    er»9  on     I?                      t \^      i^^      Flaxseed 250,823 

considerably  (Id   at  4940).  W  M    tO    $33.20— however,    not    the    $20  Inedible  and  or  crude  vegetable 

reduction   sought    by   Mr.    Riginos — and         oils,  fats,  and  waxes 418.296 

In    a    December    1957    letter    to    the  a  reduction  of  the  rate  on  electric  fans     Unmanufactured   cotton 1.304,075 

North   Atlantlc^editerranean   Confer-  from   $63.25    to    $33.25    per   ton   W/M.     Unman ufactiu-ed  tobacco 271!  323 

ence.  which  covers  the  trade  between  the  However,   the   rates  on   household   ap-  Thus   American  agriculture  is  vitallv 

United   States    and    Greece,   the    Philco  pliances-$63.25-washing  machines,  air  depeiS^TSn  cSSn  shSoi^LS  I^r 

distributor  for  Greece  charged  the  con-  conditioners,  radios,  and  parts  remained  fca^S^rtTrS?  1?  vitklfy^e^nd^  c^^ 

ference  with  partial   responsibility   for  the  same  aS^Ac^  aerk^ture           ^^P^^^^^^  on 

rfJi-^^'  °^''''  ^°'  ^•^-  '^"^^  ^  1  7]l^''  ^'^."^  '^^'  reductions  were  be-  Agricultural  inter^t.  are  particularly 

Greece.  latedly  made  on  some  of  these  items,  it  vulnerable   to  the  dual  rate  system    as 

The  last  3  years  you  increased  three  times  appears  that  the  reaction  of  the  confer-  ^^g  pointed  out  by  the  Department  of 

your  freight  from  New  York  to  Piraeus  with  ence   was    sluggish    and    that,    based   on  Aericulture   in  iLs  hripf  in  thP  TT  <?   Cnnrt 

result  that  one  of  our  articles,  the  electric  the  correspondence  from  the  Greek  dis-  ^ Appeal  f  J?  Uie  SSrTct  of  Columb^ 

range,  be  so  charged,  so  that  allow  the  Oer-  tribnt«r<;     the    market    in    a    niimhpr    nf  .  appeals  lOr  Uie  iJISiriCt  01  COiUmDia, 

man  industry  to  gain  the  market   and  all  Iho"  1to;r,c  f-.f  w  Lf^.!  tKo^^tfo^  attacking  a  parUcular  duai  rate  system 

ahipmenu   r7om    Vniiea    stat«    to    Greece  ^^^^^  ^^^"\^  "^^  ^"^^w^^""^^^^^.  confer-  m   the  brief,   under  a  heading  «itiUed 

stop.     One  glance  at  the  1957  figures  will  ^^^^,   acted      Thus,   the  need  for   non-  "interest  of   the   Secretary  of  Agricul- 

convlnce  you  that  this  Is  reality  since  not  conference  competition  as  an  alternative  ture  "  which  contains  the  following- 

even  100  piece.  toUIly  came  Into  Greece  In  tO  conference  shipment  and  as  a  factor  .The  Secretarv  of  Agriculture  intervened  In 

this  year  from  America  as  against  the  13.000  working    toward   more   reasonable   rates  this   case    (l)    'to  represent  the   interest*  of 

pieces  which  have  come  from  Germany.    The  would  appear  to  be  clearly  demonstrated,  the    agricultural    community    In    obtaining 

high  freight  rate  on  electric  ranges  renders  That     shippers     and     exporters     have  equitable  Uansportation  rates   and  services 

^^"v,^.'*^"'^*  reaponslble  for  the  result  found  the  availability  of  nonconference  for  shipments  of  agricultural  product*,  and 

o    Su  v^v C^tTnt'^rt  n'f  ?rT.i.T.^r  saiiings  USCful   in  prcssing  their  claims  (2)    to   represent   the  Department   of   Agrl- 

ln«^t  rvS^  V^Tnp   «4^^S5^      ^  ^OT  rate  .reductions  is  further  iUustrated  ^"""^^'^  ^^^t  interest  as  a  large  shipper  of 

ing..pt.  1.  vol.  V.  at  pp.  4944-4945).  by  Uie  following  letter  addressed  to  tHe  ^^^'"^^^^  ^^T"^"*^'-,,.,.      .  *h    h     , 

To  return  to  Mr.  Riginos.  the  General  North   AtlanUc/Mediterranean   Freight  raJ^Iysl^SiTo^bSic '^d  ^'dSpread  im 

Electric  distributor  also  prot^s^  that  conference    from    the   American   Metal  ™rVrS*with  i^jSTt^'to'tSe  tiS^^Jition 

the  rate  on  electric  fans— $63.25  per  40  climax  Co..  of  New  York  City,  relating  of  agricultural  products.    For  example,  ap- 

cubic  feet  to  Piraeus — were  excessive:  to  copper  from  Genoa,  Italy.  proximately  27  million  tons  of  agricultural 

Dxirlng  1956  the  total  American  shlpmenU  A  set  of  letters  indicating  that  a  small  prc>ducts  were  exported  by  ocean  carriers  In 

of  fans  to  Greece  amounted  to  $16,000.     We  American  importer  had  lost  business  as  ^^^^       ^^    ^^    important    to   the   agricultural 

estimate  that  »hlpment8  of  fans  from  the  ^  result  of  conference  freight  rates  can  i.?,u'!f^'?hJt''lh^Jn!  ^t^S'^o^t^^I 

Un  ted  States  should  be  at  least  »50.0O0  per  „,„„  y^^  f„.,r,H  i„  fK<»  T-«w,,^^T,^*  ♦>,.»  k^o,  ctilture  that   shipping  rates  be  competitive 

year.     Therefore,  by  keeping  the  rate.  hlg.  also  be  found  in  the  record  of  the  hear-  ^nd  reaaomible  so  as  to  encourage  and  favor 

iiobody  gains  and  particularly  the  American  ^'^^  °f  ^"^  Senate  Committee  On  Com-  the    export.atlon    of    American    agricultural 

Industry  (heartnga.  pt.  1.  vol  V,  at  p.  4940).  merce  on  H.R.  6775.  products.      If    the    conference    lines    can 

■                                   ^.        ,  The    WTiter   of    the   letter   stated:    "It  coerce  shlpj)er6  into  discontinuing  to  patron- 

A  subsequent  letter  to  International  ^.^^  ^y^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ocean  freight  which  ***  ^he  nonconference  lines,  and  economic 

General  Electric  pointed  out  European  j-endered  us  uncompetiUve",   and  con-  I'^^^^,'''  !^*'i!!'«'„,^^jPP*"  "^^^^ 

fans  paid  ocean  freight  rates  amounting  tlnuprt-  nullity— having  no  place  else  to  go — ^the 

to  about  5  percent  on   the  f.a.s.  value.  """•-"•  shippers  must  accept  conference  rates, 

and  that  "vprv  Rmall  auantities  of  fans  '^^  ^  '^"^**  ^  ^^^  attenUon  becau»e  With  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  trade, 

ana  tnat     very  smail  quaniuies  01  lans  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  concrete  example  of  how  the  conference  lines  would  have  the  econom- 

are  imported  from  the  United  States  due  the    American    exporter    and    m    turn    the  Ic  power  to  charge  much  higher  rates  than 

to  high  transportation  expenses" — hear-  united  states,  suffers  because  of  xmreallstlc  woxild     be     possible     with     the     check     of 

ings,  part  1  volume  V,  at  page  4948.  oceaa  freight  rates — urates  ttased  upon  what  lndef>endent  competition.     The  recourse  of 
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appealing  excessively  high  rates  to  the  Mari- 
time Board,  which  may  disapprove  the  con- 
ference agreements,  is  not  an  adequate 
remedy  for  shippers.  Such  recourse  would 
probably  involve  extended  hearings  as  to 
the  excessiveness  of  the  rates  and  require 
the  hiring  of  counsel  to  present  the  shipper's 
case/  It  could  not  be  as  effective  in  curb- 
ing excessive  rates  as  independent  competi- 
tion. 

The  position  of  the  Secretary  is  that  ship- 
pers of  agricultural  products  should  be  free 
to  bargain  with  both  the  conference  and 
nonconference  lines  and  thereby  obtain 
the  cheapest  rates  available — and  obtain 
them  without  being  penalized  for  patroniz- 
ing the  nonconference  lines.  Congress,  in 
enacting  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  did  not  in- 
tend to  sanction  the  destruction  of  free 
competition  in  ocean  shipping,  but  sought 
rather  to  guarantee  to  shippers  both  the 
economic  freedom  of  bargaining  and  the 
right  of  equal  treatment. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the 
Maritime  Commission  has  no  power  over 
the  reasonableness  of  rates  in  foreign 
commerce.  It  has  sometimes  been  sug- 
gested that  the  Commission  could  dis- 
band a  conference  if  it  charged  an  exces- 
sive rate.  However,  there  is  no  direct 
legal  authority  for  such  action  by  the 
Commission,  and  this  is  reflected  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
Shipping  Act.  since  1916,  the  Commis- 
sion and  its  predecessor  agencies  have 
never  revoked  approval  of  any  confer- 
ence agreement  because  of  an  unreason- 
ably high  freight  rate. 

A  further  demonstration  of  the  dan- 
ger to  agriculture  of  the  uncontrolled 
dual  rate  system  is  found  in  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  George  A.  Dice.  Director, 
Special  Services  Division.  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service.  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  before  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  end  Fisheries  Committee  on 
March  4,  1959 — "Steamship  Conference 
Study,"  pages  lia-122.    Mr.  Dice  stated: 

Our  objection  to  the  dual  rate  system  is 
quite  simple.  We  believe  it  to  be  unduly  dis- 
criminatory and  prejudicial  to  the  Interests 
of  agricultural  shippers.  Under  the  system 
two  identical  shipments  from  the  same  port, 
in  the  same  vessel,  stowed  side  by  side  in  the 
same  hold,  moving  to  the  same  destination, 
and  receiving  exactly  the  same  transporta- 
tion service,  are  or  may  be  charged  for  at 
different  rates.  Not  only  do  we  believe  this 
practice  to  be  unduly  discriminatory  and 
prejudicial  against  the  interests  of  shippers 
but  we  believe  it  to  be  a  form  of  retaliation 
against  a  shipper  who  does  not  desire  to  tie 
himself  and  his  business  to  an  exclusive 
patronage  contract. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  dual  rate  system 
and  its  coercive  contractual  arrangements 
tend  to  deprive  shippers  of  agricultural  com- 
modities of  the  freedom  of  choice  of  trans- 
portation service.  If  practiced  successfully, 
the  system  would  result  In  a  monopoly  for 

'  The  Alexander  committee  recognized,  on 
p.  306  of  its  report  (House  Doc.  No.  805. 
63d  Cong..  2d  sess.,  1941),  that:  conference 
lines,  through  their  monopolistic  powers,  so 
completely  dominate  the  shippers  with 
whom  they  deal  that  these  shippers  can- 
not afford,  for  fear  of  retaliation,  to  place 
themselves  in  a  position  of  active  antago- 
nism to  the  lines  by  openly  giving  particulars 
of  their  grievances. 

Shippers,  on  the  contrary,  live  far  apart 
and  because  of  their  different  and  frequently 
antagonistic  Interests  can  only  combine  for 
mutual  protection  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty. 


the  steamship  conference  lines.  We  say  "if 
practiced  successfully"  because  the  elimina- 
tion of  competition  from  independent 
steamship  lines  appears  to  be  the  objective 
of  the  dual  rate  system. 

The  Department  is  agent  for  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  AdminL'^tration  in  the 
shipment  of  agricultural  commodities.  The 
Department,  however,  does  not  become  a 
party  to  contractual  arrangements  of  the 
sort  followed  under  the  duul-rate  aystem. 
although,  in  instances,  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  programs  involved,  members  of  the 
conferences  do  extend  special  rate  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  if  a  dual -rate  sys- 
tem is  practiced  and  if  it  is  successful  in 
eliminating  competition  from  independent 
lines,  it  could  eliminate  this  rate  considera- 
tion on  special  program  shipments. 

We  believe  that  if,  through  the  dual-rate 
system,  a  steamship  conference  gains  a  mo- 
nopoly, rate  increases  might  very  well  fol- 
low. Certainly  the  factor  of  competition 
would  not  be  present  to  deter  such  instances. 
This  would  be  extremely  unfortunate  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  agricultural  ship- 
pers and  exporters. 

We  believe  that  anyone  who  do«s  not 
choose  to  bind  himself  to  such  a  contract 
and  who  is  thereby  required  to  pay  a  higher 
rate  than  another  shipper  of  the  same  com- 
modity would  be  discriminated  against. 

We  believe  also  that,  if  competition  is 
eliminated  through  the  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem, that  that  militates  against  the  best 
interest  of  agriculture. 

Specifically,  the  dual-rate  system 
when  used  as  a  predatory  device  affects 
American  agricultural  exports  by  elim- 
inating independent  liners  from  busi- 
ness, and  a  vast  quantity  of  agricultural 
products  go  on  liners.  This  includes  so- 
called  general  cargo,  that  is.  cargo  in 
containers  or  handlers  in  separate  units, 
such  as  canned  fruits,  vegetables,  to- 
bacco, cotton,  and  wheat  flour  in  bags. 

The  following  are  a  few  examples 
which  illustrate  the  size  of  the  ship- 
ments of  such  cargoes  on  liners.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1960  alone,  under  Public 
Law  480.  we  shipped,  on  liners,,  the 
following :  |j 

To  Turkey:  Lomg  tons 

Wheat 29,  850 

Soybean  oil _  14  247 

To  India:  '■    ' 

Cotton »4.  696 

Milled  rice Mg  •7Q2 

To  Korea:  U   * 

Wheat  flour : \^q  ggQ 

Corn '.'.'.'..'.     9^491 

There  is  no  rate  regulation  in  our  for- 
eign commerce.  This  leaves  American 
foreign  commerce,  including  the  vital  in- 
terests of  American  agriculture  without 
Government  protection  against  monop- 
olistic freight  rates  charged  bv  ocean 
shipping  cartels.  Without  Governjnent 
protection,  it  is  doubly  important  that 
the  protection  offered  by  independent 
competition  be  maintained.  It  is  there- 
fore essential  that  no  dual  rate  legisla- 
tion which  would  jeopardize  this  inde- 
pendent competition  be  enacted. 

APPLICATION    OF    U.S.    ANTITRUST    LAWS    TO 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE  I 

It  is  argued  that  it  would  be  an  un- 
heard-of effrontery  to  try  to  regulate  in- 
ternational commerce  and  place  it  under 
certain  U.S.  antitrust  restrictions. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  the  reason- 
ing behind  this  argument  in  view  of  the 


hi.stoiical  application  of  our  antitrust 
laws  to  foreign  commerce.  Going  back 
to  the  famous  case  of  U.S.  v.  American 
Tobacco  Company  (221  U.S.  106  (1911  1  ), 
where  the  Supreme  Court  applied  the 
Sherman  Act  to  an  agreement  "executed 
in  England  between  an  American  com- 
pany and  Its  British  competitor,  we  find 
a  whole  series  of  cases  applying  the 
Sherman  Act  to  foreign  companies  en- 
gaged in  international  commerce.  For 
example,  in  1951  in  the  Timken  case  '341 
U.S.  593),  the  Court  held  illegal  an  ar- 
rangement between  American  Timken 
and  Its  foreign  competitors.  In  that 
case,  the  Court  said: 

The  fact  that  the  cartel  arrangements 
were  made  on  foreign  soil  does  not  relieve 
defendant  from  resp'insibllity,  •  •  •  (For| 
they  had  a  direct  and  influencing  effect  on 
trade  in  tapered  bearings  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries.  •  •  • 
(Clearly]   defendant's  territory  was  affected. 

The  Attorney  Generals  National  Com- 
mittee To  Study  the  Antitrust  Laws 
points  out : 

Beyond  these  cases  involving  arrange- 
ments Joined  by  American  firms,  the  Sher- 
man Act  may  cover  cert.«tln  acts  by  foreign 
combinations   alone. 

As  an  example,  they  cite  17.5,  v. 
Alcoa  '148  F.  2d  416  11945').  Al- 
though I  have  some  reservations  with 
respect  to  these  totally  foreign  trans- 
actions, it  is  clear  with  respect  to 
agreements  involving  Amencans  and 
foreiL'ners  At  page  76  of  the  report,  the 
Celler  committee  states: 

We  feel  that  the  Sherman  Act  applies  only 
to  those  arrangements  between  Americans 
alone,  or  in  concert  with  foreign  firms,  which 
have  such  substantial  anticompetitive  effects 
on  this  country's  "trade  or  commerce  with 
foreign  nations"  as  to  constitute  unreason- 
able restraints.  Where  a  US  court  holds  a 
contract  between  an  American  and  foreign 
company  illegal  under  our  antitrust  laws. 
and  the  foreign  party  attempts  to  enforce 
that  contract  under  foreign  law.  US  agen- 
cies, including  the  State  Department,  should 
endeavor  to  protect  the  US  party. 

I  certainly  am  in  accord  with  the  con- 
clusion of  this  eminent  committee.  Fur- 
tlier.  there  is  regulatory  control  of  inter- 
national air  traffic  by  an  American 
agency,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  In 
fact,  the  CAB  has  the  power  to  disap- 
prove any  rates  involving  the  United 
Stales  which  it  believes  are  unreasonable. 

Certainly  there  are  differences  between 
international  air  traffic  and  internation- 
al .sea  traffic  However,  these  differences 
do  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  United  Stat^  should 
prechide  itself  from  any  sort  of  effective 
regulation  of  anticompetitive  arrange- 
ments simply  because  they  involve  for- 
eign companies.  I  see  no  reason  what- 
ever that  foreign  shipping  companies 
should  be  any  more  exempt  from  some 
U.S.  antitrust  control,  when  they  engage 
in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  than  any  other  foreign  corpora- 
tion, be  it  a  manufacturer,  a  shipping 
concern,  or  an  airline. 

SIBSIDIES 

There  may  be  some  confusion  among 
my  colleagues  as  to  the  impact  of  Fed- 
eral subsidies  to  American  carriers  on 
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the  matters  we  are  discussing  today. 
Let  me  attempt  to  clarify  the  subsidy 
question. 

There  are  t*-o  types  of  subsidies  given 
to  carriers:  operating  and  construction. 
It  is  the  operating  subsidy  with  which 
we  are  concerned.  This  subsidy,  briefly 
stated,  puts  un  American  earner  on  a 
parity,  with  respect  to  costs,  with  its 
lowest  cost  competitor.  It  compensates 
American  carriers  for  high  wage,  sub- 
sistence, repair,  and  insurance  costs.  In 
other  words,  a  subsidized  American  car- 
rier is  reimbi.rsed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  ,he  difference  between  his 
operating  cos:.s  and  those  of  l.is  lowest 
cost  competitor,  for  example.  Japanese 
carriers.  This  means  that  the  Amer- 
ican carrier  cannot  only  compete  on  a 
parity  with  his  most  efficient  competitor, 
but  in  addition,  has  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage over  all  his  foreign  and  unsub- 
sidized  domestic  competitors,  whose 
costs  are  higher  than  thase  of  the  lowest 
cost,  foreign  carrier,  to  which  the  sub- 
sidy is  pegged. 

I  cannot  siress  tcx)  strongly  that  the 
subsidy  to  a  carrier  is  not  determined  by 
his  rate  or  his  success  a.s  a  comF>etitor. 
It  is  designed  merely  to  get  him 
started — costwise — on  an  equal  footing 
with  foreign  hnes,  which  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  chieap  labor.  'W'hat  he  does 
beyond  this,  is  determined  solely  on  the 
basis  of  his  skill  in  his  business  opera- 
tions. As  one  of  the  witnesses  before 
the  Bonner  comniittee  testified: 

ITJhe  operating  sub.'iidy  is  Intended  to 
enable  the  American  operator  to  take  care 
of  himself  in  any  situation  that  develops  in 
foreign   trade     Mr    Stakem,  at  p.   42). 

WHY    AMFNDMKNTS    ARE    E.S.SEN-T1AL 

Basically,  a  cartel  is  a  monopoly  de- 
vice. Lookin};  at  the  shipping  industry 
and  weighing  tlLmg.",  in  the  balance,  there 
is  probably  ro  justification  for  cartels 
and  their  dual  rate  system  when  the  in- 
terests of  the  conference  cartels  are 
weighed  in  the  balance  with  the  impact 
of  such  agreements  upon  American  ship- 
pers and  indcp>endent  carriers,  and  the 
generally  restrictive  effect  of  such  agree- 
ments on  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  But  if  the  Congress  of 
the  United  S^^tes,  in  its  wisdom,  views 
the  matter  c:ifferently,  then  the  least 
that  should  b^  done  is  to  .«;urround  these 
all-embracine  cartel  systems  and  dual 
rate  contract.'  with  adequate  safeguards. 
This,  I  regre";  to  say.  the  present  law. 
as  reported  oy  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  fails  to  do. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  mean  no 
criticism  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
in  charge  of  -he  bill.  Indeed,  there  are 
some  very  excellent  provisions  in  the  bill 
for  which  I  wish  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee earnestly.  For  instance,  section  8 
of  the  bill  is  a  landmark  provision.  It 
would  allow  tlie  Governors  of  the  several 
States  to  file  a  protest  over  discrimina- 
tory rates  in  our  foreign  commerce  with 
the  Maritime  Commission.  Within  120 
days  thereafter,  the  Commission  must 
act  on  the  complaint  and  either  find  the 
rate  nondiscriminatory  or  set  it  aside. 
This  is  indeed  a  forward-looking  section. 
For  the  first  time  in  history  the  Com- 
mission would  be  expressly  granted  ac- 
tual supervisory  jurisdiction  over  rates 


in  our  foreign  commerce.  I  hope  the 
Senators  will  insist  in  conference  that 
this  provision  remain,  as  it  is  the  type  of 
safeguard  that  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  protect  our  commerce  against  the  in- 
ternational cartels  that  are  legalized  by 
the  Shippint:  Act.  I  also  hope,  in  view 
of  the  vast  authority  over  rates  con- 
ferred by  this  section,  that  there  will 
be  little  objection  to  amendments  along 
the  same  line  that  I  shall  proF)ose. 

However,  with  a  few  exceptions,  which 
do  not  relate  directly  to  dual-rate  con- 
tracts, we  find  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate as  reported  by  the  committee  virtu- 
ally stripped  of  adequat.e  protections  for 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  independent  lines,  shippers,  and 
ports.  I  realize  this  is  a  rather  broad 
indictment  so  I  should  like  to  outline 
briefly  the  respects  in  which  the  Senate 
bill  would  denude  the  law  of  essential 
protections. 

First.  The  bill  rejects  the  antitrust 
safeguards  of  the  House  bill. 

The  House  bill  had  three  provisions 
which,  if  I  may  summarize,  would  pre- 
vent the  Commission  from  granting  per- 
mission for  any  dual-rate  contract 
which  is  not  intended  or  reasonably 
likely  to  exclude  any  carrier  from  the 
trade.  The  purpose  of  these  safeguards 
was  manifold : 

'  a  >  They  would  keep  the  sealanes  of 
the  United  States  open  to  all  vessels  in 
conformity  with  traditional  concepts  of 
freedom  of  the  seas. 

(b)  They  would  assure  that  American 
lines  could,  with  safety,  resign  from  con- 
ferences if  necessary  to  protect  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States  and 
at  the  same  time  have  access  to  cargo. 

<c  )  They  would  assure  that  no  Ameri- 
can line  would  be  forced  into  a  confer- 
ence without  its  consent. 

(d)  They  would  safeguard  the  busi- 
ness of  tramp  vessels  which  form  an 
essential  part  of  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

"ei  They  would  protect  American 
shipp>ers  against  excessive  rates  charged 
by  steamship  coi^ferences  having  a  mo- 
nopoly in  the  trade,  by  assuring  the  ex- 
istence of  independent  competition. 

Why  were  these  salutarj-  safeguards 
eliminated  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  when  they  appeared  in  a  bill 
that  was  unanimously  pa.ssed  by  the 
House  after  3  years  of  study  by  two  con- 
gressional committees?  The  Senate  re- 
port— No.  860— declares  that  they  were 
eliminated  because  every  effective  dual- 
rate  contract  is  intended  and  reasonably 
likely  to  exclude  independent  competi- 
tion, and  therefore  no  dual-rate  con- 
tracts could  ever  be  permitted  under  the 
law.    This  simply  is  not  the  case. 

The  committee  report  relics  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  statement  of  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board, 
Clarence  B.  Morse,  that  such  was  the  in- 
tent and  effect  of  every  dual-rate  agree- 
ment. But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  opin- 
ion of  Chairman  Morse  was  a  minority 
opinion,  as  reflected  by  decisions  of  the 
Board  itself.  In  Contract  Rates-Trans 
Pacific  Freight  Conf.  of  Japan  (A  F.M.B. 
744  1 1955  >  I ,  for  example,  the  Board  dis- 
approved a  dual  rate  agreement  in  the 
Japan-Pacific  trade  because  it  foimd  the 


malpractices  in  the  trade  due,  not  to  the 
carryings  of  Isbrandtsen.  but  to  over- 
tonnaging.  In  his  dissenting  opinion, 
Chairman  Morse  declared  that  the  pur- 
pose of  a  dual-rate  agreement  was  "the 
elimination  of  nonconference  competi- 
tion, as  such,  as  a  significant  force  in 
that  trade" — 4  F.M.B.  at  768.  He  went 
on  to  say  further : 

To  test  the  validity  of  a  dual-rate  system 
by  its  effect  on  Independent  operators  is  to 
per.-Tiit  the  tail  to  wag  the  dog   (4  F.M.B.  at 

769)  . 

But  the  Board  failed  to  agree  with  him 
in  this  case  and  has  consistently  con- 
sidered the  impact  on  independents  in 
determining  the  legality  of  dual-rate 
agreements. 

Now.  the  confei'ences  know  that  the 
Board  has  consistently  adhered  to  the 
position  that  no  dual-rate  agreement  will 
be  approved  if  it  tends  to  eliminate  an 
independent  from  the  trade.  They  were 
so  informed  by  the  Board  in  1957.  by  Mr. 
Aptaker,  of  the  General  Counsel's  office 
in  no  uncertain  terms,  according  to  a 
conference  memorandum  on  their  dis- 
cussions with  him  which  reads  in  part  as 
follows: 

Since  that  decision,  the  Board  has  ex- 
tended these  fal'.acious  principles  to  other 
conferences.  Mr.  Aptaker  stated  that  the 
Board  would  no  longer  approve  any  contract 
rate  system  where  there  was  not  a  firm  show- 
ing of  existing  nonconference  competition, 
and  further,  that  such  nonconference  com- 
petition is  making  undue  Inroads  in  the 
trade  He  further  advised  that  the  Board 
would  not  approve  any  contract  rate  system 
which  denies  to  nonconference  operators  a 
fair  and  equitable  share  of  traffic;  nor  ap- 
prove a  contract  rate  system  which  prevents 
shippers  from  exercising  a  choice  between 
conference  and  nonconference  vessels.  These 
standards  stem  directly  from  repreaentatlons 
made  to  the  Board  by  the  Japan-Atlantic 
and  Gulf  Freight  Ckjnference  in  docket  No. 
730.  Sporisors  of  the  brief  amicus  curiae 
copy  the  same  representations  1  Celler  com- 
mittee her-ringr;,  pt.  3,  vol.  11,  at  987). 

The  committee  report  also  quotes  con- 
ference leaders  in  support  of  the  conclu- 
sion ihat  no  diml-rate  agreement  would 
be  approved  under  the  bill  with  the  anti- 
trust safeguards  of  the  Bonner  bill  in- 
cluded because  all  dual-rate  agreements 
would  tend  to  drive  carriers  from  the 
trades.  I  would  Uke  to  quote,  however, 
from  the  examination  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Den- 
nean,  chairman  of  the  very  important 
Far  East  conference — with  23  lines — 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Celler  com- 
mittee this  spring,  which  is  directly  con- 
trary to  t,he  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tees  findings. 

Mr.  SiNGMAN.  Well.  Just  let  me  put  it 
simply  and  ask  you  whether  you  agree  that 
the  purpose  of  the  contract  rate  sj'stem  Is  to 
pre\ent  shippers  from  patronizing  noncon- 
ference imes? 

Mr  Dfnnean,  No,  sir  I  do  not,  and  I  want 
to  tell  you  this,  that  there  are  a  lot  of  things 
in  that  memorandum  I  disagreed  with  as 
you  read  it  to  rr.»!,  but  there  Is  one  thing 
that  1  dont  agree  with,  and  that  is  our  sys- 
tem, our  contract  system,  is  devised  with  the 
idea  of  preventing  the  operation  of  noncon- 
ference lines. 

Now,  besir  this  In  mind,  please,  that  in  the 
Far  East  trade  we  have  had  &  contract  sys- 
tem for  30  years.  I  think  It  Is  about  that 
length  of  time. 

Now.  we  have  never  deprived  an  outside 
line  from  operating.     We  have  always  bad 
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outside  competition.  So  I  don't  think  that 
is  the  purpose  of  our  system  at  all. 

Mr.  SiNGMAN.  It  may  be  that  it  doesn't 
work,  but  the  question  is.  What  is  the  pur- 
pose of  it? 

Mr.  Dennean.  Well,  I  don't  think  that  is 
the  purpose  of  it  at  all. 

Mr.    SiNGMAN.    What    is    the    purpose? 

Mr.  Dennean.  I  think  the  purpose  of  it  is 
to  assure  as  much  cargo  as  possible  to  the 
members  of  the  conference,  the  regular  lines 
operating  in  the  trade. 

Now,  if  that  is  100  percent:  fine.  We  would 
like  to  get  100  percent.  But  I  want  to  tell 
you  right  now  that  in  my  Judgment  there 
is  no  contract  system  which  will  ever  oper- 
ate to  that  extent. 

If  you  get  80  percent  of  the  cargo,  you  are 
operating  at  100  percent  efficiency,  because 
you  cannot  put  everything  under  contract; 
shippers  will  not  contract  vith  you.  some 
shippers    will    not    contract    with    you. 

So  those  are  some  of  my  opinions  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  SiNGMAN.  Your  objective  is  to.  in  ef- 
fect, secure  a  monopoly — 

Mr.  Dennean.   No.  sir. 

Mr.  SiNGMAN  (coiitinuingi .  Through  the 
rate  system. 

Mr.  Dennean.  No,  sir.  There  cannot  be 
a  monopoly.  Even  if  we  had  gotten  com- 
pletely all  of  the  cargo  in  the  trade,  I  still 
don't  think  that  is  a  monopoly.  You  might 
think  so,  but  I  don't,  because  we  have  23 
members  in  the  conference  and  all  are  fight- 
ing to  get  cargo. 

(At  this  point  in  the  proceedings,  Mr. 
Donohue  is  presiding.) 

Mr.  SiNGMAN.  Yes.  But  somebody  who  is 
not  a  member,  doesn't  Join  your  club,  can't 
operate,  though:   isn't  that  correct? 

Mr.  Dennean.  Yes,  but  he  can  Join  if  he 
wants  to. 

Mr.  SiNGMAN.  But  if  he  doesn't  want  to.  he 
is  out  of  luck? 

Mr.  Dennean.  Well,  not  in  our  trade.  That 
hasn't  been  the  case  at  all  (Celler  commit- 
tee hearings,  pt.  3,  vol.  II,  at  pp.  974-975) . 

I  suggest,  then,  that  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  illusory  about  the  antitrust  safe- 
guards prohibiting  dual-rate  contracts 
intended  to  eliminate  independent  car- 
riers from  the  trade.  Certainly  the  test 
Is  much  less  rigid  than  the  Supreme 
Court  test  in  the  Isbrandtsen  case  where 
the  Court  found  the  agreement  unlawful 
merely  because  it  was  taken  as  a  com- 
petitive measure  to  offset  the  competi- 
tion of  Isbrandtsen.  And  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  that  very  case,  the  Board,  which 
had  approved  the  agreement  in  question 
in  the  Japan-Atlantic  trade,  expressly 
found  that  notwithstanding  the  dual- 
rate  agreement  "the  continued  existence 
of  Isbrandtsen  as  an  effective  competitor 
and  the  existence  of  strong  shipper 
gioups  insure  conference  consideration 
of  shipper  needs  and  desires — contract 
rates,  Japan- Atlantic -Gulf  Freight  Conf. 
<4  F.M.B.  706,  741  <1955»  ).  All  those  in 
support  of  the  antitrust  safeguards  are 
asking  is  assurance  that  the  standards 
laid  down  by  the  Commission  prior  to  the 
Isbrandtsen  decision  will  be  adhered  to 
in  the  future  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  dual-rate  agreements  generally  will 
be  legislatively  authorized. 

The  committee  suggests  that  by  advo- 
cating these  amendments  we  are  sup- 
porting only  foreign  lines.  They  refer  to 
the  fact  that  Isbrandtsen,  the  only 
American  nonconference  line,  will  soon 
join  the  conferences.  In  the  first  place, 
the  illustration  is  inapt  because,  if  any- 
thing, Isbrandtsen  is  being  forced  into 
the  conference  by  the  Maritime  Admin- 


istration which  refused  to  give  a  subsidy 
to  Isbrandtsen  unless  it  promised  to 
abide  by  the  conference  tariffs,  rule.s,  and 
regulations.  This  is  documented,  chap- 
ter and  verse,  by  the  following  corre- 
spondence : 

December  30    1960 
Rear  Adm.  Ralph  E.  Wilson, 
Chairman,  Federal  Maritime  Board.    \ 
Washington.  DC.  ! 

Dear  Admiral  Wilson:  We  ackncl^)^iedge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  December  23.  1960. 
replying  to  our  letter  ul  December  li.  1960, 
relating  to  maintenance  of  c  inference  rates. 
In  the  light  of  your  letter  we  have  reviewed 
our  position  and  submit  the  following  which 
we  believe  to  be  in  accordance  with  your 
requirements. 

We  hereby  agree,  if  subsidized,  to  partici- 
pate in  conferences  on  tlie  same  bjisis  as 
other  subsidized  operators  in  ull  the  areas  in 
which  we  will  operate  .subsidized  services. 
Naturally  we  will,  on  our  part,  comply  with 
the  rates,  rules,  and  regulation.s  of  aill  con- 
ferences of  which  we  are  members,  and  we 
shall  make  e\ery  effort  to  see  tliat  the  con- 
ferences in  which  we  participate  operate  ef- 
fectively and  to  see  that  those  conferences 
provide  adequate  machinery  to  enforeie  com- 
pliance by  all  conference  members  wll)h  con- 
ference rales,  rules,  and  regulations 

There  is  no  reservation  wiiatsoevef  as  to 
our  commitment  on  this  matter  W'e  do 
believe  that  we  should  have  the  same  right 
as  other  subsidized  operators  now  have  to 
withdraw  from  a  conference  where  special 
circumstances  warrant,  or  where  such  special 
circumstances  exist,  to  refuse  to  joinja  con- 
ference that  does  not  cover  a  substtantial 
portion  of  the  trade  or  is  otherwise  tnefTec- 
tive  We  wish  to  assure  you.  however  that 
even  those  actions  would  he  taken  only 
after  this  matter  had  been  discussed  with 
the   Maritime  Board. 

In  any  areas  where  conferences  Ao  not 
e.\ist  we  will  use  our  best  efforts  to  Wprk  to- 
ward stabilization  of  rates  and  conditions. 

We  are  advised  that  American  E.xpbrt  in- 
tends to  continue  to  follow  the  policy  on 
conference  matters  that  it  has  followed  in 
the  past  and  that  it  concurs  in  the  position 
that  we  have  now  taken,  as  set  forth  above 

As  we  feel  tliat  the  position  which  we 
present  here  is  in  harmony  with  the  policies 
and  practices  of  the  other  14  Amerlcjin-flag 
.subsidized  lines,  we  hope  that  you  wlM  agree 
that  there  is  no  need  to  impose  exceptional 
rnnditions  or  restr.ctions  on  the  tv»i)  lines 
horr  involved. 

Sairerely  yours, 

I.SBRANDTSEN    Co  .    INC., 

Jakob   Isbrandtsen. 

PresUent 

Federal  Maritime  BoARfl 
Wash  mgton.  DC.  December  23.\9e0 
Mr.  Jakob  I.sbrandtsen. 
Pre.s'dent.  I'<brandtsen  Co..  Inc., 
Nric  York.  S  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  This  will  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  December  is]  1960. 
in  which  you  set  forth  your  positiooti  with 
respect  to  the  maintenance  of  conference 
rates  by  American  Export  Lines,  Inc  .  Rs  well 
as  Isbrandtsen  Steamship  Co..  Incj  The 
position  expressed  in  your  letter  is  riot  ac- 
cpptable. 

Tlie  views  expressed  are  substantially  re- 
iterations of  s'atements  made  by  offlplals  of 
your  company  for  many  years  prior  jto  the 
time  that  you  became  affiiiated  with  ia  sub- 
sidized operator.  They  convey  nothing]  what- 
ever (jf  which  the  Board  is  not  already  jaware. 
nor  do  they  serve  any  u.seful  purpo.se  iinsofar 
as  the  problem  at  hand  is  concernetl;  viz, 
the  award  of  an  operating  differential  subsidy 
agreement  to  Isbrandtsen  Steamship  Co  . 
Inc  and  to  the  future  operation  of  Ameri- 
can   Export   Lines,    Inc. 

After  careful  consideration  of  this  matter, 
the  Board  has  determined  that,  in  the  event 


it  should  award  a  subsidy  agreement  to 
Isbrandtsen  Steamship  Co  .  Inc  ,  It  will  re- 
quire that  such  agreement  contain  a  pro- 
vision to  the  effect  tliat  tJie  operator  agrees 
to  maintain  conference  rates,  rules,  and  reg- 
ulations effective  for  the  subsidized  services 
contained  in  such  agreement,  irrespective 
of  whether  the  operator  is  a  member  of  such 
conference,  unless,  due  to  special  circum- 
stances, the  Board,  in  its  sole  discretion, 
should  decide  to  modify  temporarily  this 
reqviirement  as  to  a  particular  conference 
Furthermore,  the  Board  will  require  that 
an  addendum  to  American  Export  Lines 
subsidy  agreement  be  executed  which  will 
contain    this    pro'ision. 

A'e   shall   appreciate    your   early   reply   and 
acceptance  of   the   above  condition    in   order 
tliat  we  may  proceed  with  the  prf>cesRiiig  of 
the  subsidy  application. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Ralph  E   Wil.son 

Chairrndri 

But  I.sbrandtsen  aside,  what  about  the 
trade  routes  where  American  conference 
operators  have,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, failed  to  join  a  conference,  .such 
as  tho.se  shown  in  the  following  list, 
which  aie  simply  illustrative: 

List  or  Trade  Roi'tes  i.n  Which  State.s  Ma- 
RiNF  Lines  Operate  Where  They  Are  Not 
Mf.mbers  of  the  Conference  on  That 
Rolte 

U.S.  ports— Outbound  US  Atlantic  ports 
to  United  Kingdom  European  Atlantic  port.*; 

U.S.  ports— Inbound  United  Kingdom  and 
European  Atlantic  ports  to  U  S  Alianilc- 
Gulf-Paclfic  ports. 

Mediterranean  ports  to  US  North  Allan- 
tic  ports  (Celler  committee  hearings,  pt  1. 
vol    III,  at  2777). 

The  trades  in  which  American  Presi- 
dent Lines  carries  cargo  where  there  are 
conferences  of  which  American  Presi- 
dent Lines  is  not  a  niembei  arc  as  fol- 
lows: 

1  Pacific  Coast   European. 

2  Japan  Saigon. 

3  Mediterranean  Orient 

I  Celler  committee  hearings,  pt  2  \u\  I 
at  821*. 

Would  the  committee  have  dual-rate 
systems  employed  to  drive  them  out  of 
business?  Or  suppose  an  American  line 
wishes  to  withdraw  from  a  conference. 
Would  the  committee  have  the  dual-rate 
contract  employed  to  eliminate  it  from 
the  trade?  Moreover,  \\hat  about  ihr 
American  tramp  vessels  which,  latest 
studies  show,  compete  in  large  measure 
for  a  good  deal  of  cai  go  with  conference 
lines,  including  liner  type  cargo.  Would 
the  committee  want  these  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  American  merchant  marine 
driven  out  of  bu.siness  to  appease  the  for- 
eign dominated  conferences  emplov;iig 
dual  rate  contracts?  I  would  hope  the 
answer  to  all  of  these  questions  would  be 
"No." 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,   a   table  showing  the.se  Amei  ican 
operators  and  their  vessels; 
us.     .shipping     companies     ouning      tramp 
vessels  operating  in  foreign  trade— Num- 
ber of  freighters  owned  as  of  Jan.  1.  1959 

Aeolian   Steamship    Corp i 

American  Coal  Shipping  Co ll.l.        1 

American  Union  Transport  Co _       3 

Arrow  Steamship  Co "..       i 

American  Waterways  Corp i 

Atlantic  Carriers.  Inc ".l/.l        I 

Atlantic  Ocean  Transport  Co I       l 

Aspin  Steamship  Co "       i 

Blidberg  Rothschild  Co... """         1 
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us  shipping  companies  oicning  tramp 
vessels  operating  m  foreign  trade — Num- 
ber of  freighters  otcncd  a»  of  Jan.  J,  1959 — 

Continued 

Bulk  Carriers  Corp 

Burbank.   A.   L.   &   Co 

Cargo  bhii>«  &  Tankers 

Cump.iss  Steamship  Corp 

Effort  Steamship  Corp 

Eastern    Maritime   Corp 

DeLappe    W    A  .  Co 

Dolphin  Steamship  Corp 

Done  Shipping  &  Trading  Co 

EdLson  Steam-shlp  Cot]i 

Eiam    Shipping    C'jrp 

Epiphany    Tankers    Corp 

F.tlmouth    steamship    Co 

Gram  fleet,    Inc 

IntercontinenUil   Transport   Co 2 

Intercontinental   Liberty,   Inc 2 

Liijcrty  Navigation  &  Trading  Co 2 

Inter  Ocean  ateamship  Co i 

Long,  Quinn  &  Boylan,  Inc 5 

Marine  Bulk  Carriers i 

Herald  Steamship  Corp i 

Martls   Steamship   Corp i 

New  England   Industries,  Inc 1 

Ocean  Transport  Co 4 

Ocean  Freight  &  Brokerage  Corp 1 

Ocean   Shipping,    Inc l 

Ocean  Clippers 2 

Pacific  Waterways  Corp 1 

Panagopule,    Eugene 1 

Pan  Cargo  Shipping  Co. 1 

Pegor  Steamship  Co.. 1 

Peninsular  Navigation  Co 2 

Penntrans    Co 3 

Pacific  Navigation  Corp l 

Pier  Shipping  Co.  Inc 1 

Ocean  Tramp.  Inc l 

Pacific  Wind  Corp l 

Rockland    Steamship   Corp 1 

Shepard  Steamship  Corp l 

Standard    Steamship    Corp 2 

Harry    Sperling l 

Tak  Shipping  Co 1 

Terrace  Navigation  Corp 1 

Traders  Steamship   Corp 2 

Trans   Pacific    Co 4 

Transfuel  Corp l 

Transport  Utilities  Co 2 

VerltAs  Steamship  Co.  Inc l 

Victory    Carriers..    7 

West  Coast  Steamship  Co 3 

Whitehead  Steamship  Corp l 

World  Carriers,  Inc 1 


Total 92 

(Note  —These  61  companies  compose  the 
nucleus  of  the  tramp  fleet.  However,  a 
number  of  these  companies  frequently  chfir- 
ter  their  ships  to  liner  companies,  on  ex- 
tended charter  hire,  for  oix-ration  in  liner 
service  ) 

(Celler  committee  hearings,  pt  1.  vol.  1 
at  p.  759  ) 

Mr.  KEFAIA-ER.  Second.  The  bill 
would  overrule  Isbrandtsen  Co.  v.  United 
States  (211  F.  2d  51  iD.C.  Cir.  1954. 
certiorari  denied  347  U.S.  990  (1954)) 
by  allowing  dual-rate  agreements  to  po 
into  effect  without  a  hearing  by  the 
Commission. 

In  Isbrandtsen  v.  United  States  '211 
F.  2d  51,  certiorari  denied  347  U.S.  990 
1 1954)),  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  held  that  a  dual- 
rate  agreement  could  not  be  lawful 
until  it  had  received  the  express  approval 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission — 
Board — after  hearing.  Under  the  bill 
as  reported,  approval  of  dual-rate  sys- 
tems is  no  longer  required  on  the  part 
of  the  Commission.  Instead,  the  Com- 
mission is  to  confer  its  "p>ermission"  on 
such  agreements.  It  is  not  clear  to  what 
extent  "permission"  under  new  section 
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14b — applicable  to  dual-rate  contracts — 
differs  from  "approval"  under  section 
15 — formerly  applicable  both  to  dual- 
TSile  contracts  and  to  all  other  agree- 
ments. However,  it  is  clear  that  "per- 
mission" 'shair'  be  given  after  "notice" 
under  section  14b,  whereas  "approval" 
may  be  given  only  aft.er  "notice  and 
hearing"  under  section  15.  Thus  a  safe- 
guard formerly  applicable  to  dual-rate 
agreements — namely,  a  formal  hear- 
ing—is now  stricken  from  the  law  and 
dual-rate  contracts  are  not  only  made 
lawful  but  are  the  beneficiaries  of  spe- 
cial and  preferred  procedure.?  which 
differ  from  that  accorded  every  tyi>e  of 
other  agreement  under  the  Shipping  Act. 

Third.  The  bill  docs  not  make  un- 
lawful execution  and  enforcement  of  an 
unpermitted  dual  rate  agreement,  con- 
trar>'  to  the  holding  of  Isbrandtsen  Co. 
V.  United  States  <211  F.  2d  51  'DC.  Cir. 
1954'.  certiorari  denied  347  U.S.  990 
<1954) ). 

In  Isbrandtsen  against  United  States. 
supra,  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  made  it  explicitly 
clear  that  a  dual-rate  contract  put  into 
effect  without  the  express  approval  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission — 
Board— was  illegal,  the  court  in  that 
ca.se  said: 

In  either  case  section  15  requires  that 
such  agreements  or  modifications  "shall  be 
lawlul  only  when  and  as  long  as  approved" 
by  the  Board  Until  such  approval  is  ob- 
tained, the  Shipping  Act  makes  it  illegal  to 
Institute  the  dual-rate  system. 

The  holding  in  this  important  deci- 
.sion  was  cited  with  approval  and  fol- 
lowed in  a  long  line  of  cases  including: 
Pacific  Westbound  Conference  v.  Leval 
&  Co.  I  201  Ore.  390.  269  P.  2d  541  1 1954  > , 
certiorari  denied.  348  U.S.  897  '1954)  >; 
Riicr  Plate  &  Brazil  Conferences  v. 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.  <  124  F.  Supp. 
•  S.D.N  Y.  1954  >.  affirmed.  227  F.  2d  60 
«2d  Cir.  1955'  •  ;  Anglo  Canadian  Ship- 
ping Co.  v.  United  States  (264  F.  2d  405, 
411  *9thCir.  1959'  '. 

Now  the  language  in  quotation  marks, 
supra,  relied  on  by  the  court  in  the  Is- 
brandtsen case  for  requiring  Board  ap- 
proval of  dual-rate  contracts  and  for 
making  such  contracts  unlawful  until 
approved  has  been  omitted  from  section 
14b  of  the  bill.  In  other  words,  under 
section  14b.  it  apparently  is  not  unlawful 
under  the  Shipping  Act  to  carry  out  a 
dual -rate  agreement  before  permission 
has  been  obtained  from  the  Board,  or  for 
that  matter,  even  to  carry  out  an  unper- 
mitted dual-rate  contract.  I  might  ask 
the  gentlemen  who  sponsor  this  legisla- 
tion why  all  other  agreements  in  our  for- 
eign commerce  are  made  unlawful  by  the 
act  until  Board  approval  is  obtained,  but 
dual-rate  contracts  are  not  subject  to 
this  prohibition.  Again,  we  see  another 
of  the  safeguards  of  the  law  whittled 
away  by  the  Senate  bill. 

Fourth.  The  bill  would  eliminate  all 
fines  and  penalties  under  the  Shipping 
Act  for  carrying  out  dual-rate  agree- 
ments in  violation  of  Uie  act. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  above,  under 
Isbrandtsen  Co.  v.  United  States  <211  F. 
2d  51  (D.C.  Cir.  1954),  certiorari  denied, 
347  U.S.  990  11954)),  it  was  unlawful 
under  section  15  of  the  Shipping  Act  to 
carry    out    an    unapproved    dual-rate 


agreement.  Any  conference  line  em- 
ploying an  unapproved  agreement  was 
therefore  subject  to  toeavy  fines  inas- 
much as  section  15  formerly  provided: 

Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  »1,000  for 
each  day  such  violation  continues,  to  be 
recovered  by  the  United  States  in  a  civil 
action. 

However,  under  section  14b  of  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  dual-rate  bill,  there  is 
absolutely  no  penalty  provided  for  em- 
ploying a  dual-rate  agreement  in  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  that  section. 
The  SI. 000  per  day  penalty  in  section 
15 — which  is  now  amended  to  provide  for 
not  more  than  $1,000 — would  no  longer 
appear  applicable  because  it  is  limited 
to  violations  of  section  15  only.  It  is 
al.so  doubtful  whether  the  penalty  con- 
tained in  section  32  could  be  invoked. 
That  section  states: 

That  whoever  violates  any  provision  of  this 
.^ct,  except  where  a  different  penalty  Is  pro- 
vided, shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $5,000. 

However,  there  is  no  declaration  in 
section  14b  that  the  carrying  out  of  an 
unpermitted  agreement  or  an  agreement 
in  violation  of  the  section  is  in  any  way 
unlawful,  and  it  could  therefore  well  be 
argued  that  such  action  in  no  way  "vio- 
lates any  provision"  of  the  act. 

Once  again  are  the  safeguards  eroded 
by  the  Senate  bill.  Under  the  old  la^-,  a 
dual-rate  agreement  carried  into  efifect 
without  the  approval  of  the  Board  sub- 
jected the  conference  or  lines  to  hea\'y 
penalties  of  $1,000  per  day;  under  the 
Senate  bill,  this  deterrent,  for  no  reason 
at  all.  is  wiped  out. 

Fifth.  The  bill  would  permit  the  use 
of  heretofore  unlawful  discriminatory 
practices  to  injure  independent  competi- 
tion. 

The  very  first  section  of  the  Senate 
version  of  H.R.  6775  would  add  a  new 
word  "im justly"  to  the  terms  of  the 
Shipping  Act  as  they  have  existed  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  The  reason  given 
for  this  novel  addition  is  that  it  will 
thereby  "conform  that  section  to  all 
other  portions  of  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916"— Senate  Report  No.  860,  87th 
Congress,  1st  session,  page  11.  The 
point  is,  the  framers  of  the  Shipping  Act 
of  1916  made  section  14  different  frcm 
all  of  the  other  sections  of  the  act  re- 
ferred to  by  the  committee,  and  for  very 
good  reason.  As  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  pointed  out  in  the 
Isbrandtsen  decision  (357  U.S.  481,  494 
'1958'  ^  : 

The  characterizations  "unjustly  discrimi- 
natory" and  "unjustly  prejudicial"  found  in 
other  sections  imply  a  congressional  Intent 
to  allow  some  latitude  in  practices  dealt 
with  by  those  sections. 

In  section  14,  however,  the  intent  of 
Congress  has  been  to  eliminate  all  dis- 
criminatory measures  against  independ- 
ents. 

By  making  lawful  dual-rate  contracts, 
which,  because  of  their  rate  spreads  and 
tying  provisions,  are  prima  facie  dis- 
criminatory, the  bill  would  remove  a 
single  type  of  discriminatory  device  from 
the  all-exclusive  terms  of  this  section  of 
the  law.  But  this  amendment,  injected 
by  the  committee  into  the  House  bill, 
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would  not  only  remove  dual-rate  con- 
tracts from  section  14,  third,  of  the 
Shipping  Act,  but  every  other  type  of 
discriminatory  arrangement  which  the 
conferences  and  their  counsel  can  con- 
trive, unless  such  devices  are  found  to 
be  "unjustly"  discriminatory,  whatever 
that  may  mean. 

To  take  a  single  illustration,  on 
June  27,  1961,  in  docket  No.  908, 
Japan-Atlantic  and  Gulf  Freight  Con- 
ference-Fidelity Commission  System,  the 
hearing  examiner  of  the  Commission 
approved  a  proposed  Fidelity  Commission 
System — which  is  a  hybrid  between  a 
rebate  and  a  deferred  rebate — on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  not  a  "discrimina- 
tory" measure  within  the  meaning  of 
section  14,  third.  I  hope  this  determi- 
nation by  the  examiner  will  be  reversed 
by  the  new  Commission.  But  it  will  be 
all  but  impossible  to  reverse  it  if  Con- 
gress now  softens  section  14,  third  of  the 
act  by  the  insertion  of  the  word  "un- 
justly."' For  if  the  examiner  did  not 
thmk  that  this  Fidelity  Commission  Sys- 
tem discriminated  in  the  first  place,  a 
fortiori,  it  stands  to  reason  that  it  would 
probably  not  imjustly  discriminate, 
either. 

Now,  there  has  been  little  if  any  testi- 
mony taken  regarding  the  use  of  Fidelity 
Commission  Systems  by  the  Congress, 
or  of  the  myriad  of  other  types  of  tying 
devices  that  ingenious  counsel  for 
the  conferences  would  contrive  to  avoid 
the  strictures  of  the  act.  But  it  is  clear 
that  inserting  the  word  "unjustly"  into 
the  act  opens  up  a  Pandora's  box  of  po- 
tential evils  which  the  committees,  not 
to  mention  Congress,  have  not  even  con- 
sidered. 

Once  again,  the  Senate  version  drops 
the  barriers  of  the  Shipping  Act  in  fa- 
vor of  the  foreign-dominated  conference 
lines. 

Or  take  as  another  illustration,  the 
provision  in  dual-rate  agreements  re- 
quiring nonnatural  routing  of  cargo 
through  nontributary  ports.  The  Bon- 
ner bill  endeavored  to  prevent  this  dis- 
criminatory practice  by  requiring  that 
all  dual  rate  contracts  contain  a  provi- 
sion that  they  do  not  require  the  con- 
tract shipper  "to  divert  shipment  of 
goods  from  natural  routings  not  served 
by  the  conference.  This  was  eliminated 
from  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  on 
the  ground  that  the  Commission  al- 
ready has  ample  power  to  prevent  dual- 
rate  carriers  and  conferences  from  do- 
ing that  .sort  of  thing,  citing  Gulf  and 
South  Atlantic  Havana  Conference, 
docket  Nos.  849,  851.  and  854,  decided 
February  2,  1961. 

Now,  one  of  the  grounds  of  the  Com- 
mission s  decision  in  that  case  was  sec- 
tion 14.  third,  prohibiting  all — not 
merely  unjustly  discriminatory — meas- 
ures against  independents.  The  Com- 
mission cited  with  approval  the  follow- 
ing language  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Isbrandtsen  decision: 

The  Congress  in  section  14  ha.s  flatly  pro- 
hibited practices  of  conferences  which  have 
the  purpose  and  effect  of  stifling  the  com- 
petition of  independent  carriers  (356  U.S  at 
491  )  , 

But.  if  the  committee  strikes  the  safe- 
guard  in   the  Bonner  bill  against   un- 


natural routings  and  at  the  same  lime 
removes  perhaps  the  most  important 
elements  of  the  Boards  authority  to 
declare  unlawful  unnatural  routings  by 
inserting  the  word  "unjustly"  into  sec- 
tion 14,  third,  our  commerce  may  well 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  routing  restric- 
tions of  conference  carriers  despite  the 
good  intentions  of  the  committee. 

Once  more,  it  is  obvious  that  m  defer- 
ence to  the  conference  carriers,  the 
Shipping  Act  has  been  significantly 
weakened  by  the  Senate  ver.sion  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  at  some 
length:  this  is  a  complicated  subject.  I 
hope  that  I  have  demonstrated  the  evils 
of  an  unregulated  dual-rate  conference 
system.  The  malpractices  of  the  past 
are  certainly  blatant  enough  to  justify 
restoration  of  the  competitive  safe- 
guard.s  built  into  the  House  version  of 
H.R.  6775.  I  iiave  introduced  and  shall 
call  up  amendments  to  accomplish:  this 
purpose.  I  hope  the  managers  of  the 
bill  will  find  some  of  the.se  printed 
amendments  acceptable  to  them 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr  President,  tin/  ."-en- 
ate  has  before  it  today  H.R  677.5  as 
amended  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. The  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  already  called  attention  to 
several  antitrust  and  monopoly  matters 
involved  in  this  bill  and  in  the  dual  rate 
which  it  recognizes.  I  would  like  to  deal 
with  another  a.'^pect  of  this  legislation — 
it<;  impact  on  American  exports. 

Probably  the  most  important  interna- 
tional economic  problem  confrontiaj;  our 
country  today,  is  the  relative  decline  of 
American  exports,  coupled  with  rapidly 
dwindling  gold  re.serves  and  an  unfavor- 
able balance  of  payments.  I  have  long 
stressed  the  need  to  continuously  pro- 
mote our  export.s — I  have  called  for 
studie.s  of  the  world  markets:  I  have  re- 
quested studies  of  our  tariff  structure: 
I  have  asked  our  industries  to  be  more 
keen  to  the  needs  of  world  trade 

However,  m  assessing  our  ability  to 
compete  with  other  countries  we  must 
take  into  account  many  factors  winch 
cannot  be  easily  modified,  among  winch 
the  most  prominent  is  the  high  cost  of 
labor  in  thi.s  country.  Yet.  in  recent  days 
there  has  come  to  my  attention  one  fac- 
tor which  I  am  unable  to  fully  explain — 
and  this  is  the  extremely  heavy  burden 
put  on  our  exports  by  the  international 
shioping  rates. 

We.  in  this  country,  are  accu.stomrd  to 
the  idea  that  each  part  of  a  round-trip 
ticket  costs  the  same.  But  this  appar- 
ently is  not  the  case  in  ocean  shipping. 
There  one  gets  as  much  as  the  traffic 
will  bear. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  this  dis- 
parity in  .shipping  rates  between  what 
is  charged  to  American  exporters,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  what  is  charged  to  foreign 
exporters  of  the  same  products,  on  the 
other  hand. 

I  have  discovered,  for  example,  that 
American  cheese  producers  must  pay 
twice  as  much  to  ship  then-  cheeses  to 
Genoa,  as  the  Genoese  shipper  has  to 
pay  to  send  his  cheese  to  this  country. 
The  dairy  industry  is.  needless  to  .'^ay, 
a  .'source  of  great  mt'-rest  and  concern  to 
me,    I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  ^hat 


possible  justification  can  be  made  for 
this  unwarranted  discrimination  against 
American  farmers,  producerb.  and  ship- 
pers. 

The  international  shipping  rates  are 
established  by  various  shipping  confer- 
ences, to  which  this  bill,  H  R.  6775,  re- 
lates These  conferences  file  their  rates 
with  our  Maritime  Commission.  Ship 
lines  have  been  long  permitted  to  band 
together  and  agree  on  rates  becaiLse  it 
has  been  thought  that  unrestrained  com- 
petition would  be  disastrous  to  ocean 
carriers.  Shipping  conferences.  as 
pointed  out  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  are  obviously  organized  "for 
the  purpo.se  of  reducing  the  rigors  of 
competition  which  otherwi.se  would 
exist.  " 

I  am  no  expert  on  the  ocean -shipping 
industry,  but  I  am  afraid  that  m  this 
case  the  shipping  conferences  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  American  manufac- 
turer and  shipper.  I  have  always  felt 
that  a  little  fair,  honest  competition 
never  hurt  anyone. 

Certainly.  I  agree  it  is  important  to 
))rotect  the  American  shipping  industry. 
But.  at  the  same  time,  it  is  clearly  equally 
important  to  protect  the  interest  of  all 
otlier  American  industries.  Among  other 
things,  this  means  assuring  that  Ameri- 
can farmers  and  mai^ufacturers  are  able 
to  ship  then-  produce  in  international 
trade  on  a  parity  with  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

But  this  IS  not  the  ca.se  Why  i.s  it. 
Mr.  President,  that  a  Wisconsin  exporter, 
shipping  his  chee.se  products  from  Mil- 
waukee to  Marseille  has  to  pay  $6  38  per 
hundredweight,  while  the  French  ship- 
per of  the  same  product  to  Milwaukee 
has  to  pay  $3  84^  As  my  appendix  re- 
veals, this  di.scnmination  is  not  directed 
against  the  dairy  farmers  only  It  is 
shown  that  similar  injustices  are  worked 
against  other  American  industries  which 
vitally  touch  and  concern  the  economic 
welfare  of  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union.  Among  these  industries  are  elec- 
trical product*.  st<^l,  gla.ss.  and  ceramic 
tile. 

The  .second  of  my  appendixes,  contain- 
ing excerpts  from  a  memorandum  pre- 
pared by  the  US  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  November  1960,  .shows  the 
further  impact  of  shipping  rates  on  other 
industries.  It  reveals  this  same  sort 
of  discrimination  against  American  pro- 
ducers atU'mining  to  compete  with  for- 
eign manufacturers  in  such  articles  as 
automobiles,  farm  machinery,  industrial 
chemicals,  i-ubber.  fertilizer,  and  many 
other  crucial  products. 

We  certainly  want  to  protect  Amer- 
ican shipping.  Yet,  at  the  .same  time, 
it  IS  important  that  we  make  certam  that 
these  shipping  conferences  do  not  let 
their  power  go  to  their  heads.  It  is  im- 
portant also  to  note  that  many  of  these 
shipping  conferences,  which  establish 
these  .shipping  rates,  are  largely  domi- 
nated by  foreign  lines.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  do  not  give  these  shipping  con- 
ferences so  much  power  that  they  are 
completely  protected  in  their  efforts  to 
enforce  this  handicap  on  American  in- 
dustry. 

I  understand  full  well,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  may  be  perfectly  good  rea.sons 
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for  protecting  steamship  conferences 
from  destructive  competition  m  every 
way  po.s.Mble;  but,  in  balancing  the  needs 
of  our  national  economy,  we  must  ob- 
serve that  the  past  record  of  these  con- 
ferences shows  that  exorbitant  and  un- 
competitive shipping  rates  have  been 
charged  by  these  conferences  to  Amer- 
ican shippers.  This  we  must  take  into 
account  in  making  our  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  these  conferences  ought 
to  be  granted  unlettered  authority  to 
set  Iheir  own  rates  by  common  agree- 
ment. 

The  version  of  H  li  6775  apj  roved  by 
the  Senate  Commeice  Committee  gi\e.s 
great  power  to  shipping  conferences 
The  decisions  of  these  conferences, 
reacl.ed  under  this  power,  will  have  far- 
reaching  impact  on  America's  exports, 
gold  reserves  and  balance  of  payments 
Have  these  shippmg  conferences — most 
of  which  are  controlled  by  foreign  car- 
riers— earned  tlus  trust  by  virtue  of 
their  past  performance?  In  view  of 
the  facts  which  I  have  put  before  you. 
I  have  grave  doubts  whether  the  power 
of  these  conferences  should  be  strength- 
ened. I  must,  therefore,  go  aloni^  with 
the  amendments  to  H  R.  6775  prepared 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
which  will  restore  this  bill  to  tlie  lan- 


guage which  it  had  when  it  was  voted 
upon  in  the  Hou.se. 

I  must  stress  that  this  is  not  sufficient 
action,  in  my  own  mind.  I  feel  it  is  im- 
portant that  further  action  be  taken  by 
the  Government  of  this  country  to  rem- 
edy the  situation  as  it  now  exists.  We 
must  make  certain  that  our  farmers, 
manufacturers  and  exporteis  are  given 
an  enual  opi)ortunity  in  the  quest  for 
world  markets. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  the  appendixes  to 
w  liich  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  appen- 
dixes were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
REcorD,  as  follows: 

Appendix   A 
(Statement  by  Senator  Wn.EY  on  the  impact 
of   shipping  conference   c.irtels   on   Ameri- 
can  exports  I 

Tl-»e  following  materials  arc  self-explana- 
tory YovT  win  note  that  there  Is  a  gross 
discrimination  against  American  exports.  In 
that  freight  rates  for  the  same  Item  over 
the  same  distance  arc  much  higher  with 
respect  to  ejport.s  th.-n  imports.  It  is 
si]gge.«;ted  that  the  impact  of  the  situation 
revealed  by  these  statistics  on  .\merlcan  ex- 
pnrt.';  American  Industry,  and  America's  gold 
balance  be  kept  In  mind  In  considering  the 
dual-rate  shipping  bill.  HR    6775. 


Cttrrenl  shippiny  ralis  in  the  XorCh  .UlaiUtc  ^lulled  SltUcs-Jaf*au  Iradr) 


Outlound  ' 


laboantf* 


'  IMper  »hon  ton  flow*^  rale*  .   . 

StaUiU-as  aUtfl  O'Mrn.  I'llW-l.'..  \>H»\  |j1»Us.  ,  161.2:.  ptr  long  Um  Uowcr  ThU)    . 

ro-l".  shajx**,  sh«»ots.  slalw.  'hlji^,  tutn-j,  I 

•  Ire  I  I 

(iiASS|>lal«»uJ  pat*  flas» i  $t;.25  |kt  »h<.rt  ton  (Towrrrat*). 

r.T.imii  tUr  •».WiK>r  .short  t<»n  (lo».T  nit*» 

Klt-rtrir  liull'?  *Ji'1  phou»  nashtnini* |  Cn.fiB  (ipt  »tn>rl  toti  (town  nitcK 


*».3n  per  short  too. 
$33  p«r  lonj;  ton. 


$2*  p<T  <ihc>rf  t<in. 

fn  7S  per  «hr>rt  Um. 
%-fl.^*)  JHT  sliori  ton 


'  F«r  Kh-'I  ("nnfiTmrr;  h»i<  rluaJ-rtttp  fontriM-tn. 

'  Japwi-.\tlaDtic  aaU  (iulf  Krrjctit  ConCt-rrao  ;  has  no  Jual-ntt»  motrart*. 

SotiriT    TarllT.s  flWv!  by  r»'*iirrti  vr  coiif.  rpnnr.'  with  }".  .),  r  ,;  Maritiiiic  lltniT'l 


CVRRENT  SHIPPIMC  SATES  on  KLECTSIC  MOTORS 
IN  THE  GREAT  L  AKES-BORDEAfX -H  AMBfRC 
RANGE  TRADE 

Outbound  (US  Great  Lalces-B<3rdeaux- 
Hambursf  Range  Eastbound  Conference)  : 

Chicago,  Milwaiikee.  Detroit.  Toledo, 
and  Cleveland  to  Bremen  and  Ham- 
burg tper  long  ton) $74  25 

Inbound  (US.  Great  Lakes-Bordeaux- 
Hamburg   Range  Westbound  Conference  i 

Per  1.000 

Vl.'OA-    ■ 

Bremen  and  Hamburg  to  Detroit $48  50 

Bremen  and  Hamburg  t^j  Chicago 49   00 

Bremen  and  Hamburg  t^)  Toledo  and 

Cleveland 4800 

1.000  kilos  rr  2204  6  pounds  Long  t(3ns  - 
2240  pounds.  Therefore,  the  inbound  figures 
should  be  IncreaBed,  by  approximately  1  5 
{>erceiii  to  make  them  precisely  comparable 
to  the  outbound  figures 

Source  Tariffs  filed  by  respective  confer- 
ences  with    Federal    Maritime   Board 

COMPARISON  OF  CONrERENCE  FREIGHT  RATE.S  ON 
CHEESE  MOVING  mOM  UNITED  STATES  w:tH 
RATES    ON    CHEESE    MOVING    TO    UNITED    STATES 

Great  Liikes  ports  of  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee-Mediterranean ports  of  Marseille, 
Genoa,  Leghorn: 

Per   httndredwelght   on    American    ex- 

port.s  ^    »6  38 

Per  hundredweight  on  Imports 3.84 

Source ;    Tariffs  of  American  Great   Lakes 

Mediterranean    Eastbound    Freight    Confer- 


ence and  Mediterranean -U  S  A  Great  Lakes 
Westb<>und  Freight  Conference  on  f.le  with 
Federal  Maritime  Commission.  September  8. 

U'61 

Great  Lakes  ports  of  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee-Scandinavian ports. 

Per    hundredweight  on  American   ex- 
ports  $5   45 

Per  hundredweight  on  imports 2  74 

Source  Tariffs  of  US  Great  Lakes.  Scan- 
dinavian and  Baltic  Eastbound  Freight  Con- 
ference and  Scandinavia  Baltic-Great  Lakes 
Westb.)unf1  Freight  Conference  on  file  with 
Federal  Maritime  Commission.  September  8. 
1961. 

Great  Lakes  ports  of  Chicago  and  MU- 
waukee-p<irts  of  Bordeaux.  Antwerp.  Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam 

Per  long  ton  on  American  exports  (min- 
imum ') $110 

Per  long  ton  on  lmp>crts  (flat  rate) 110 

■  Depending  on  deiisity  of  cheese  and  man- 
ner of  packing  rate  may  be  as  much  as  al- 
most  twice   this  minimum   rate. 

Source:  Tariffs  of  US  Great  Lakes-Bor- 
deaux-Hamburg Range  Eastbound  Confer- 
ence and  U.S.  Great  Lakes -Bordeaux  Ham- 
burg Westbound  Conference  on  file  with 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  September  8, 
1961. 

(Note. — All  rates  cited  above  are  for  re- 
frigerated space.) 


Appendix  B 

(Statement  by  Senator  Wiley  on  the  Im- 
pact of  sh.pping  conference  cartels  on 
American  exports! 

T};e  fniinwlng  is  an  excerpt  from  a  mem.o- 
randum,  dated  Novtmber  3.  1960,  prepared 
by  the  US  Department  of  Comm.erce.  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  Commerce,  Ottre  of  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  TVansp^rtation  and  Utilit.es 
Division  staff 

OtEAN     IRKICHT    RATES    AS    A    DriERRFNT    T( ;     T.iE 
EXPANSION     OF     US      EXPORT     SALE-V 

Since  the  early  part  of  this  year  i  1960  i  .  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  been  holding 
weekly  meetings  with  representatives  of  vari- 
ous ii:idustries  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of 
increasing  export  sales  in  connection  with 
cur  current  export  sales  expansion  program. 

During  several  of  these  meetings  industry 
spokesmen  have  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
principal  deterrents  to  increased  export  salts 
is  the  high  level  of  outbound  ocean  Ire.ght 
ra'.,es  as  compared  with  the  inbound  rates 
for  the  same  commodity  on  the  same  trade 
route.  Complaints  have  also  b?en  repsiered 
regarding  the  discrepancy  between  rates  from 
U.S,  ports  to  foreign  desiuiaiions  and  from 
foreign  ports  to  these  same  foreign  destina- 
tions for  the  same  commodity  Speclhcally, 
the  following  Industries  have  provided  the 
Department  with  statements  regarding  this 
matter  automotive  equipment  Industrial 
chemicals,  major  appliances.  Jewelry  Indus- 
try, electronics,  rubber  and  rubber  prc^ucts. 
farm  machinery,  textile  machinery,  fertiliz- 
ers air  conditioners,  and  refrigeration  equip- 
ment 

Folk  wing  is  a  synopsis  of  the  statements 
presented   by    thcsj   lndu.<iines 

AfTOMOnVT    INDrSTRT 

The  eastbound  automobile  rate  level  par- 
ticularly to  the  continental-United  Kingdom 
ports  has  been  higher  than  the  inward  or 
westbound  rate  ti  U  S  p-irts.  since  1945. 
After  extended  discussion  with  the  AMA 
Ocean  Rate  Committee,  the  conference  lines 
made  a  rate  reduction  in  1958  and  an^aher 
in   19.59 

Tlie  imprtssion  exists  that  these  conces- 
sions were  prompted,  however,  by  the  then 
impending  congressional  investigation. 
Concern  exists  that  as  soou  as  the  confer- 
ence lines  decide  to  boost  the  eastbound 
rates  once  again,  this  will  be  done,  regard- 
less of  protest. 

United  KinqcLom  trade 


Boxed  |l  ni'dxi  il 


Pn>sent  oa.«tl>ouinl  cf»nfer<"DCv  rate,' 

IK-r  4a-<-ut>u-(()ot  Ion $23.00  J2fi  (lO 

Rcjiorted  wi-stbound  rat*','  per  40  1  i 

tuhicieet 11.55  '  Kv  45 

'  Katf  Mi'plies  to  s,\ift\  jiouini-'i. 
'  Kate  applies  to  4.4«1  pounrJs. 

'  2*1  ruliic  fiTt  or  pn-alcr;  |.12.fi(i  i¥>r  4r-cuJ>ic-root  units 
unckr  240  cuWc  feet. 


Continental  trade 

Pre,«ent  eastbounii  confer- 
ence rate  • 

Reiior((vl 

UC^lltUUIKl 

Frrnfli-Bel- 

gliim-Uutcfa 

port.-;    (i>er 

4(>-cubic- 

foot  ton) 

(icrman 
ports  (per 

4(t-cul)io- 
foot  ton) 

rati.  =   from 

Antwerp 

(per  cubic 

nipter.  35 

fett 

Boxfd 

ltit>0-\»d 

$M 

18 

Jlfi.  .so 
ao.oo 

*22  (« 
14  ») 

i  Rate  applies  to  h,S*6t)  p<iunds. 
■  li:ito  iipplie.-  to  3.IXH*  Kilns  (f^.f>V•  pounds'). 
'  To  a  \aluc  of  i2,(H)M;  $33  jk^  cubic  meter  if  value  over 
$2,(Xiu. 

INDUSTRIAL     CHEMICALS 

There  Usuch  great  disparity  between  east- 
bound  aiid  westbound  traiisatlantic  freight 
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costs  as  to  make  it  impossible,  in  many 
cases,  to  effect  eastward  sales  at  all.  A 
typical  chemical  commodity,  which  is  suX- 
ficiently  universal  in  application  to  make  it 
worth  using  as  an  example,  is  sodium  cya- 
nide. To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  this 
material  comes  to  the  United  States  from 
Germany,  France,  and  the  United  King- 
dom to  the  extent  of  some  18  million 
pounds,  valued  at  about  $3  million  f>er  year. 
Movement  eastward  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  nil,  despite  the  fact  the  published 
going  prices  in  the  home  market  in  all  pro- 
ducing countries  are  roughly  the  same. 

This  one-way  movement  is  explained  more 
by  the  discrepancy  in  freights  than  by  tariff 
differentials: 

Per    hundredweight 

Hamburg  to  New  Yojk $0.82 

Rotterdam    to   New   York .82 

Liverpool    to    New    York .873 

New  York   to  Hamburg 6.61 

New  York  to  Rotterdam   Antwerp 5.  85 

New  York  to  Liverpool (■) 

New  Orleans   to   Antwerp 6.44 

■  Not  yet  available. 

MAJOR     APPLIANCES 

At  the  August  17,  1960,  meeting  of  the 
ocean  rate  committee,  consumer  products 
division,  various  members  reported  that  they 
had  been  informed  of  your  interest  in  the 
level  of  ocean  rates  of  freight  insofar  as  they 
affect  unfavorably  the  exports  of  American 
products  to  world  markets. 

This  committee  holds  that  the  disparity 
between  American  and  European — and  in 
some  instances,  Asian — ocean  rates  of  freight 
IS  one  of  various  important  factors  which 
have  an  adverse  influence  on  the  flow  of  a 
considerable  number  of  American  products 
Ui  foreign  markets.  Electrical  household  ap- 
pliances such  as  refrigerators,  freezers, 
ranges,  washing  machines,  dryers,  and  others 
are  in  this  category. 

The  objectives  of  this  ocean  rate  commit- 
tee include  continued  negotiations  with 
steamship  conferences  concerning  rate  levels 
which  are  detrimental  to  U.S.  exports  and, 
incidentally,  harmful  to  the  lines  themselves. 
in  the  firm  conviction  that  thereby  a  contri- 
butioi.  will  be  made  toward  a  rising  volume 
of  exports. 

RUBBER 

In  many  cases,  ocean  freight  rates  are  the 
deciding  factor  as  to  whether  U.S.  producers 
can  obtain  the  business.  An  industry  rep- 
resentative stated  that  both  United  States 
and  West  German  producers  quoted  prices  on 


:>t^  U.: 
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a  substantial  order  for  surgeons'  gloves  in 
Ekruador.  U.S.  prices  were  lower  but  ocean 
freight  rates  were  so  much  higher  that  the 
landed  cost  from  Germany  was  less  thar^  that 
for  U.S.  products,  so  that  the  bu.sinea',  was 
placed  with  a  Gernian  company. 

FARM     MACHINERY  11 

Ocean  freight  rates  handicap  American 
exports.  Some  rates  from  the  United  States 
to  Europe  are  considerably  higher  than,  rates 
from  Europe  to  the  United  States.  .Some 
rates  from  Europe  to  a  third  coiintry  are 
lower  than  rates  for  the  same  distances  on 
voy;iges  originating  m  the  United  Sta1}es. 

TEXTILE     MACHINERY 

Mamie  freight  rates  are  higher  froi^i  U.S. 
ports  to  Europe  than  rates  from  Eurqpe  to 
the  United  State.'; 

FFRTII  IZER.S 

Where. IS  (jcean  freight  costs  on  potash  to 
the  Far  East  or  Oceania  are  approxlHiately 
the  same  from  the  United  States  a«  they 
are  from  Western  Europe,  it  is  a  well  fcnown 
fact  that  it  costs  twice  as  much  to  ship 
potash  across  the  ocean  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe  as  it  costs  to  ship  the  same 
product  and  quality  in  the  opposite  direction. 
For  this  reason  European  potasli  prodticers 
have  long  been  able  to  secure  a  sub.stuntial 
part  of  our  domestic  market  in  the  costal 
strip  from  Maine  to  Florida.  The  opening  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  may  for  the  first 
time  give  European  potash  suppliers  access 
to  the  important  Midwest  market  In  gen- 
eral, a  rail  haul  may  add  $10  to  $15  p«r  ton 
and  an  ocean  freight  another  $10  to  $15  per 
ton  on  US  potash  exports.  The  significance 
of  a  freight  advantage  to  a  European  sup- 
plier of,  say  $5  per  ton  is  obviously  very 
important  for  a  product  which  sells  for  $20 
per  ton  free  on  board  plant  (Soutjiwest 
Puta.sh  Corp   i  . 

AIR   CONOmoNING    AND    REFRIGERATION 

.\  genera;  statement  was  made  by  sv.vr.-.'. 
industry  representatives  that  ocean  freight 
rates  on  shipments  from  the  United  States 
to  foreign  destinations  are  not  competitive 
with  similar  rates  for  shipments  to  the.-e 
same  destinations  frum  foreign  points  of 
origin 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Th-  b:;i 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  suggest  the  ab,sence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceedrd  to  call 
the  roll. 


SIMMARY  OF  BILL 


Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uuarumou.s  consent  that  the  order  for 
the   quorum   call   be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


Activity 


Slato 

Iii'^ticp 

Iinliciiiry 

I   ~IA 

(":\  il  Highl.';  Coiiimission 

Total 


1961 
appropriation 


$254,  745,  754 
296,600,  IHO 

52,44.'),488] 

131,605.  ,W* 

8S8,0OOl 


736,  374, 990 


rrn.K  i    I'Kiautment  of  stat|; 


IllIU 


ADMINI.-lTRATKjN    OF    TOHEV.S    \Tt .KMXS 

>  lianc-;  .iiid  expenses 

lii  pri'SJ'iitatioii  allowaiiws .'.'..'.'.'.'... 

^1  iHiisiti<in,  ot>eratioD,  and  maint.onanee  of  buildings  abroad .."""".".'"."""""^ 

.Vrijuisitioii,  o|n.ration,  and  maintenance  of  hnildinps  abroad     -pfdal  foriiKn  currency 

1  >r(  <v.rMU ' _ ___ 

Kini  rccncics  in  the  fliplomatic  an<i  conjiiUir  s»Tviec.. 1 1 II"  I 

I':i\  incut  to  I  lie  forciun  service  retirement  uivl  disaliillty  fund .'.'.'.'.... 

K.vtciisioii  .iiid  remodeling.  State  Depurtn.cnt  Buil'l)iic". ][I!]I!""!" 

Total,  administration  of  foreign  affair.> 


Appropriations, 
1961 


$125,  2f>,5,  0<¥) 

!<72,(KKi 

10,  723. 0«Xi 

4,  .WO.  00(1 

'J,  :J00,  IHHl 

:;,  540,  (KK) 

.^»,  I)* HI 


146,700,000 


DKP.^RTMENTS  OF  STATE  AND  JUS- 
TICK.  THE  JUDICIARY.  AND  RE- 
LATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION 
BILL    1962— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Hotises  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  'HR  7371'  mak- 
ing appropriation.s  for  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Justice  the  judiciar;-.  arid 
related  as^encies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1962,  and  for  other  purposes 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
report  v.  ill  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  repoi't 

•  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings   of    September     12,     1961,    pp 
19116-19117    Co.NCREssiON\L  Record  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  tJu-  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Ser.ate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  President  a.s 
unanimously  a;ireed  to  by  the  conferee.--, 
the  bill  provides  a  tx:)tal  appropriation 
of  $756,422,550.  Thrs  sum  is  $39,468,652 
under  the  estimates,  $20  047,560  over  the 
1961  Hppropi'iations,  $5,122,500  above  the 
Hou-se  aKouances.  and  $5,616,000  below 
the  Senate  rtK:ommendations  for  fi.scal 
1962.  In  my  judgment  the  bill  provides 
adequate  sum.-^  to  carry  on  the  impor- 
tant activities  of  the  departments  and 
agencies.  Unless  Senators  desire  to  ask 
about  the  biU,  I  do  not  propose  to  dis- 
cuss ariv  Items  in  detail. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.M-nt  to  have  summary  tables  on  the  bill 
pnntetl  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordert><3  to  be  printed  m  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


1962 
est  iniatc 


$289,  C75,  000 

29».  384,  fttXI 

.V).  O-M).  202 

1.51,480,000 

302,000 


795,  IK9I,202 


19(t2 
Hoiiiu-  bill 


iH'.-.  47K.  00(1 

■JV4.  i3S>.  9«KI 

.54,  4S*7,  tt-Vi 

134,  7S2,  .^JO 

3ir2, 000 


J1.300.0.V) 


1962 

Senate  bill 


%:'!.  oy ,  fKNi 

JS*\.  4H«,  WH) 

,'>.5,  064.  650 

13X,  901,  00(1 

888,000 


762,  03«,  ,Wi 


Oonfen-nct 
action 


$■..'»".'.'.  717  (UK) 
;JSf4,  4Hy,  yim 

.S4.  777,  t/J) 
13<..  '..Ml,  OKI 

sro<.  Kill 


7.V,,  4J2,  .VSlI 


Hudget  esti- 
mates, l«<',2 


House  bill, 
19ti2 


$136,  3t)7,000 

9M,  OOO 

2(1, 000, 000 

.5.300,00(1 
1,  500,  00(1 


164.121,000 


$132. 000, 0(K) 

9'2.5.  000 

10.000,0(KI 

4.  .500,  000 

i,a(ju,ooo 


148,925,000 


Senate  bill, 
1962 


$134,7.50,000 

92.5,  (KM) 

10,  000,  VUH) 

.'..300,000 
1,500,000 


152.476,000 


^'li<'ii 


$133.  2.V.  fK^o 

'.C,   I  MM  I 
lO,  IRm,  (MKI 

4,  l.,'il.  (KIO 

I,  .MMiiuOO 


150.225,000 


1961 
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lu-m 

.\;ipr^'pri:itli.i:is. 
1901 

RudL-ot  esti- 
mat«5,  1902 

Uou'sc  bill, 
19(i2 

Son;:tf  lull. 

Conf'Tcncp 
&cUou 

:.^■!  ms  ATKiNAL    CI;.   .*M7.AT10NS   AND  CO.VrEKENCljS 

C  ciiLr;bui.  j.'i-^  ic  iiiiiniational  organimlions... 

$4S,  700.  7M 

1 ,  953. 000 

1.943,000 

RV),00n 

150.000 

$(H ,  576. 00f» 

2, 190. 000 

2.13.^00r) 

IX).  000 

150.000 

$('!,, "(".,noo 

2,  100.  000 
l,'.M3.rjoo 

171,000 
125,000 

$fil.,"i7r.,nnti 

2.100.000 
1,W43,(K)0 

I7I,U«' 
>  150,000 

$r,i.  ',7<'.,(i(Ki 
'i  Ko.noii 

.'.•M,'i.O(«i 
171.0011 
l.-io.  (Wm 

Mlaaiotu  to  itiit  rn.aioiiaJ  organiralions ^. 

International  ronJi  retnts  utid  cuDttngi-Di-l«4 I -VS.'.'.'.  '.". 

InU-mational  l.uid  t«>'i, nations .. I.IIII""""'" 

V.S,  Cltiu'ns  ('on!un.>-uin  on  N.\TO :... 

Total,  Inii  rii.ii.i  ii .     •.  ;ii.7.,i,..ii,-  .i  ■!  conferenou 

53,39(1,754 

66.231,000 

6,^91.^000 

65, 940. 000 

e.'i.  94(i.(*>i 

INTEKXAnONAL  COMMISSIONS 

lutfrnHlioiial  Ik>un<Wy  and  Water  Cotnmi&»ion,  Uiiita<l  States  and  Mexico: 
.■^alarttA  and  cx[K.'nMxs . 

r.16.0110 

2,0'21,(X)0 

9. 22.V  000 

3S2.000 

1,896,000 

618. 000 

1 .  966. 000 

l.S,  173.000 

4'28.U00 
1,938.000 

(VM.OOO 
1 ,  950,  000 

13,  ira.ooo 

415.000 
1.K96.000 

13.  i::ri,'«ic 

416.000 
1,938,000 

r,(>4.  (xm 

()l>eration  and  luaiuleiiajioe 

C'on.siriictkin. 

AmorwHii  aM-lUinK,  iiiLM-iiutti-kiiul  commiMlioilll 

41.^.000 

l.yiu.ocN) 

Itiicrtutioniil  fi^h^■nes  coniiiii.ssions 

Total,  international  cwnimissious 

14,140,000 

20.123, 000 

18.038.000 

18.0W,000 

18.05Z000 

EOrCATIONAL  I  xrii.vx    E 

Intrmatiori;i!  f  diirjtttonri)  otrlunnfre  «<^iv11iM 

26. 016. 000 
6.  WXl.  UOO 

30,000,000 

b.aoaouo 

27.  OOfJ.  000 
6.600,000 

27. 000. 000 
8.200,000 

.'7,  '»«i.  (i(>.i 
7,  41X1.  IXXi 

International  c  iunttioiittl  ixdiange  activiiiis  i.s{iecial  foreign  currency  profriun) 

Totul,  oilu<-ation.il  i m  1.  ingp 

32. 616, 000 

38,200.000 

33.600,000 

35.200,0(» 

34.  4(«l,  OOii 

OTHEK 

KUDfi   l-..m.|,   N  I'-iiifu !) 

Tan  Amerlain  Hoallli  (»r?;»niiatlon  hulldine  «ttp 

1.000.000 

K75,000 

6.U0U.0O0 

18.000 

1,000.000 



1.000.000 

1.000,000 

1,000,000 

Puyment  to  \\\f  (lovfrnriHr.t  of  Jii|>an  for  Itouui  UUnden'  claims 

ITf^'entatlon  of  -i  «t  ,iiir  to  rruruay 

Tot.:,  iiiioT 

7.803.000 

1,000.000 

1.000,000 

1,000.000 

1.000.000 

Total,  I>ep;irtiDent  o(6tst» 

254,  745.  754 

289, 675, 000 

367,478,000 

272.005,000 

360,717,000 

TITLE  II-DEI'AUT.MKNT  OF  JL^JTICE 

LXGAL  ACnviTIKS  AKD  GtNkRAL  ADMI.VLOTRATION 
Fil  ir.-=  -.ni  '^ivn  T',  v>r\rr\\\  .-.Irrini^t  ration 

»4. 036. 000 
14.205.000 

5,074,000 
CI.'WJ,  I*«) 

1.H35.000 

$4.  240.  000 

i5.«eo,ooo 

5,  500. 000 

25,715,000 

1, 875,  000 

$4.  If Ji,  000 
1.V3-A0OO 

'.  .VIO.OOO 

;:.■.,  ii>vs,  400 

1,835.000 

$.4     l.J,    fHlfl 

r  lij,'..  o(.>o 

'.  '.iKj.  01  Xi 

:'  iiv'.4<K) 

$4  l'..\000 

!  V  3i'j,  000 

.',  .'-«!,  OOO 

2.'.,  (»H.\  4(KI 

l.SiMXKl 

baiiiMo  find  ■  ii«n.>-N.  erinTiil  ir.  il  aitivKies , . . 

feuiaf  ].  .s  all  1  ini<-n.>>«-.<.   ViHiUii.>i  iJivisioB .„_.... .     

R;il:ir:.-    .ri  !  f  x  |>  n  v,  v     1     -:      ,:  I   .' n.jri  fipd  njars'iaL'' , 

Fe«"ii  -ind  f  ijun'*!  -  of  « iini-s,*'*       . . „. 

Tot..,,  ii  ^.i.  M.  \.i\  .'i,.  -  iii.l  ^iQcral  udministration . 

49.  793,  ISO 

52.990,000 

51.  910.  400 

51.910.400 

51,910.  *»il 

fV:   tRAl         '   HK.4'      or    l.NVtSTKJATIOK 

Salarirs  and  piihdsps.  .                                   „ 

125.  550, 000 
62.887,000 

127,216,000 
ft,-!.  360. 000 

127,216.000 
63.500,000 

127.216,000 

63.soaooo 

ir.  21G.0OO 
63.500.000 

IMMloKAH'.-N   A.ND  XATl'ftAUZATKnr  SCtrKS 
f.....;>.  ■  ..111  .  xi-iiM-S 

FIPIKAL  PBISOV  8T«TElf 

Salaries  and  rxp<  nvs.  Purrau  of  Priaons. 

45,195,000 
0,875.000 
3.300.000 

47.168,000 
2,350,000 
3,300,000 

4f..fil3,,'iOO 
l.H(«i.oi« 
3,  200. 000 

51.613.500 

4'"'  '■■I.'!.  -^lO 

iii.'ii.  n.e 

1),  J«J.  (MIO 

£l.Mi3.,'-j(X) 

4f.. '■•n.  ."iOO 
2.  i.\H\.  (Km 

i.  a)(',i«"i 

HuildinK.^  and  fut  ilitlcs _„..„„. .. 

6ui>iK>rt  of  l'.8.  prisoners 

Total,  Fideral  prison  svstrtn 

58,370.000 

52,818,000 

51.  S(a,  7*10 

AUi_N   PBOrKRTY   A(rriMTir8 
Limit  ill"!   '"11  whriM  mhI  exprnse.*,  alien  projirrtv  activities 

(755.000) 

(680.000) 

(690.000) 

(090.000) 

(690.000) 

Tola',  T>i  pirtment  of  Jiistic* 

300,000,180 

298,384,000 

2H  239. 900 

294,  tW.  900 

294,499.900 

TITLE    III-THE   JIPK   1\KV 


SVPREMK  coll.:    u»    :Ui;  UNITED  'TaTI-^ 

FHliricf^  . ......... ...... 

I'rinlme  and  binding  Sui>renie  i  ourl  roiKirts 

M  i.-.ceil.ine(ni.«  e\i*ii.v^      . . „ 

r  .ri-  i.f  l.ii'.i  !;:iK>  niid  gr^  un  1-        . „ „.._ .... 

AutDiHobile  fur  the  Chief  Jii-'lio. 

Total,  Sui>reme  Ccnirt 

COIRT  or  CVSTOi'S  A.ND  FATENT  APPEALS  . 

Salaries  and  c  ii«  n<ies 

CrSTOMS  COVRT 

Salaries  aod  expense? 

rofBT    C'F   CI  AIMS 

Fitliiries  rmd  f\ix  ii*s. .   

Repairs  ^nl  in;p.-ovein(>nts    

Total,  Court  of  CliUiM 

'  la  addition,  $122,130  o.'  UiioMit^itcil  priur-ye.»r  1  alarce,;  w,.j  .it;thor'.?ed. 


-t- 


$1,440,000 

90.000 

t'.y.  xoo 

2.'^7,  'JOO 
6.588 

Ji,47v.,  ono 

IfJ.dini 
ll.W.  (««i 
ZVn.  (Xiu 

e,  70'.' 

$1    47',  nfX» 
VJ..  UHi 
N^.  NIU 

(,,  7i.> 

H.4T),  imi 

■j:..  mm 

>4,  400 

(.,  700 

1 

J1.47;mi.«I 

KJ.  urn 

.\2,  NKI 

l.'J>4.  4(«> 

1,893,588 

1,965,702 

l.iH4,9(A) 

1,944.900 

1.  iMl,  9ai 

357.300 
840,500 

359,000 
035,000 

3,W,000 
895,000 

V'9.  000 

sy,'.,  (mi 

3.'.9  (WiO 

yy  CKni 



f;i,  f.oo 

V,  JO.J 

».'.,'..  000 
9,600 

9.-.,'.,  ono 

VI,  Mi) 

955.000 

955.0OO 
V,  500 

924.100 

9f4.600 

964,500 

i<(4.  500 

9&4  500 

p^ 


m 
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Item 


Appropriation^. 
1961 


lOVKTS    Of   AIIKALS,    IM-^TRICT   (OIKTS,    AM'    UTHLK   jriMllAI.    StRVIttS 

.•Saiarii'S  of  juiigiw - - -- 

S.iiiiiifS  of  supiKjrtiup  iK-rsoniu'l 

Kres  of  jurors  and  commi-isionirs . ... 

'1  Mvi-l  !in<l  niL'itt'llaneiJU^  oxpta^fs — . 

Almiiiistrativp  olIU'O,  salnriis  itini  expenses 

I<i  fiTOcs,  special  account: 

Salarit-s 

Kvpinses 

Total,  otluT  courts  aii'l  services 

I  otal,  the  ju'liciary,  rvtluJiiig  special  accounts 

Tniiil,  till'  juilieinry,  imlu'liiii:  .-in'ii:il  .uiounts. 


$<.i,  200,  OC 
23.7.^1,00 
4,  ."iOO,  (mJ 

3,  sa-s,  dot 

1,3*57,  !«)|] 


(2, 12.1.  ai  ) 
3,651,3] 


42. 653. » 
46,660.21 


62,  445,  41 


riTLK  I\      KKI.ATED  AGENCIES 


V.S.    INFiiKMATlO.V   ACEXCT 

!^  ilaiii'-;  and  eijwns*'* 

Palarii  s  and  ei()en.-.»-s  i-;[K'cia!  foriicii  currency  propram) , 

.'-I'lcial  internal ionul  [irocrani 

."-iKCial  international  protrrani  is[Heial  foreijjn  currency  program; 

Ai''iui.«itloii  and  construction  <jf  radio  faei lilies 

1'  ivinrnt  fo  informational  media  iMi.irantei'  fund... 

I'iiilippini'-.^merican  Cultural  Foundation 

1  olal,  r.-'^.  Infill  iiial ion  .V^riiiy  _ 

COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  BIGHTS 

Rilaries  and  expenses 

Tot.tl.  related  agi'llcieS  ~ 

firand  toted,  Depiirinnn'-  of  State  and  .lustier,  the  judiciary,  and  related  agencies 
exeludinir  >peeial  accomiis  . 

Ciraiid  tot.d,  Dep.iriin'ni-  of  State  and  Justice,  the  judiciary,  and  related  aitencie^ 
ineludint;  .-[leeial  ,icco;ints 


$10.'.,  330, 31 1 
3,l)(J0,0(  h 
K  917.8^1. 
a'^i.OQd 
8,74(1,0*1 
3,691,01 1 
1,365,7' 


131,605,5   > 


888,0    I 


132,.S83.S    i 


730. 598, 7   t 


73P.374,«   I 


Hudiiet  oti- 
mat-s,  I««i2 


lliiu^'  l>ill,      I     ci<'imte  bill, 
l^i2  1W2 


$<.'.  200. 000 

24,  S«2,  0<«l 
4.  .'>(«),  OOO 
4.  KI8,0(I0 
1 .  ^Jt•,,  OUO 

(2.  4.v.no<i> 

(4.46:^.000) 

44,Wrs0U0 
49, 130, 302 


5fi,  aw.  202 


*!'.  ."Ol,  ll(»l 

24.  .'Mil,  mill 

4.  .'lOO.  000 
4.  407.  .SOO 
1.4.1'..  7.V) 

(2  290.000) 
(4.010.000) 

44,034,250 
48,  197.  650 

54.  4»r.  ft50 


»<i.2no.o<»i 

24,  .V«i,  001) 

4,  .yjo.  uoo 

4.  407.  .VWI 
1,4-t),  750 

CI.  455,  000) 
(4,412.00tl) 


44. 034,  250 
48, 197, 650 

M,  064, 650 


Couforence 
action 


$«  2<«'  Km 

.'<,  'iiK.  Km 

4.  '><<i.  laai 

4,407.  yio 

1.42»>.  7.W 

(2,  370,  OOO) 
(4,  21U.  000) 


44, 034.  ZW 
48,197,620 

M.  777,  »i.lO 


$lls,  iitni.  Ilia; 
8,  500,  UK) 
9, 0«),  OOO 
1.2.V».000 
1<).  ,V)0,OUO 
3,  5.VI.  000 


151,480,000 


302,000 


151,782.000 


788.871.302 


795,891.202 


$110,  oiKi,  urn 

7,  382.  Vm 

250.(00 

7.  l.'A).  000 

2.500,000 


134,782,500 


302,000 


135.  OM,  500 


745.000.050 


751.300.050 


$iii,7oo,nfjo 

9.  300.  000 
8,  fl03.  000 
250,  (UU 
7,  548,  (WO 
1.500,000 


138,901,000 


8M,000 


139.780.000 


755,171.860 


762,038.550 


$110.  ORi.  laai 
it.  3i«i.  ua) 

8.  oiai,  (iio 

250,  (lai 
7,  SUO,  Olio 
1.  SOI),  001) 


136,550.000 


888.  uun 


137.43K0ab 


740. 842.  MO 


r.SA.  422.  A50 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Ml-.  McCLELLAN.      I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  this  the  bill  upon 
which  the  Senate  suspended  its  rule  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  extension  of  the 
life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  that  amendment  re- 
tained in  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     It  is. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  the  Senator, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
action  on  certain  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  House  bill  7371.  which  was 
lead  as  follows: 

Rrsolvi^d.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment.s  of  the  Sen- 
:ite  numbered  24  and  26  to  the  bill  (H,R 
7371  I  entitletl  "An  Act  making  appropria- 
tions tor  the  Departments  of  State  and  Jus- 
tice, the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962,  and  for 
other   purposes",  and  concur   therein: 

Rf'solvcd.  That  the  House  recede  from  irs 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  25,  to  aforesaid  bill  and  concur 
Tliereln  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In 
l:eu  of  the  date  of  "September  9,  1963"  in 
s.iid  ameiKiment.  insert  "September  30.  1963." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  25. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  that  is  the  amendment  about 
which    the    Senator    from    New    York 


inquired.  The  House  made  a  slight 
amendment,  chanyin^  the  date  of  the 
expiration  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  we  knoN*.-  the 
change? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  From  September  9 
to  September  30.  1963.  I  believe  the 
House  desired  to  have  the  term  of  the 
Commission  expire  at  the  end  of  a 
month.  That  is  the  amendment  just 
referred  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS,  I  thank  the  S)enator 
from  Arkansas, 


ORDER 


FOR   ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL 
9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President  I 
ask  unanimou.v  con.sent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  deliberations  to- 
ni.uht.  It  stand  in  adjournment  until  9 
o'clock  am,   tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  MEET  DUR- 
ING SENATE  SESSION  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  coi;sent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  may  meet  dur- 
ing the  se.ssion  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ous  order  be  vitiated,  and  that  at  5 
o'clock  the  pending  business  be  made 
H.R  8072,  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
propnation.s  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection^  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  IS  .so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H  R. 
8072.  the  District  of  Columbia  appro- 
priations bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk,  A  bill  'HR. 
8072 '  making  appropriation-s  for  the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  in  uhole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  .said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juikj 
30.    1962.    and    for   other    purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTTCER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana':' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with   amendments. 


APPRO- 


DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA 
PRIATIONS.   1962 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  the 
hour  of  5  o'clock  having  almost  arrived, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  previ- 


HELP  FROM  KANSAS  TO  VICTIMS  OF 
HURRICANE  CARLA 

Mr  SCHOEPPEL  Mr  President, 
within  the  last  several  days,  we  have 
been  i-eading  about  the  terrible  devasta- 
tion which  has  been  inflicted  upon  cer- 
tain sections  of  our  great  country  by 
Hui'i'icane  Carla, 

I  have  just  received  information  to- 
day that  through  the  efforts  of  radio 
station  KIRL  of  Wichita.  Kans,.  my 
hometown,  there  has  been  effected  what 
IS  called  Operation  Helping  Hand,  I 
am  informed  that  five  planeloads  of  bed- 
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ding,  supplies,  and  clothing  have  been 
.sent  out  of  Wichita,  Kans.,  as  the  first 
shipment. 

The  first  shipment  of  supplies  was  sent 
to  Dallas,  Tex  ,  and  will  be  distributed 
there  by  the  Salvation  Army  and  other 
agencies  which  are  taking  care  of  some 
of  the  stranded  individuals  I  under- 
stand that  additional  supplies  from  all 
over  the  Stat^'  of  Kansas  are  still  pour- 
ing into  Wichita  in  response  to  the  appeal 
for  aid  and  lielp 

Many  Kansans  know  full  well  the  hor- 
rors and  suffering  of  such  disasters,  hav- 
ing expenencf=<l  the  destructive  force  of 
tornadoes  and  floods  in  years  past,  and 
have  demoiistrated  their  deep  under- 
standing of  the  urgent  needs  of  the  un- 
fortunate v;ctims  of  this  disaster 

It  is  commendable  that  peoi^lc  all  over 
the  countr>'  have  a  desire  to  help  those 
m  trouble  cases  like  this 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  ARTS 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  very  inter- 
esting edit^jnal  in  the  Musical  Courier 
of  Septemoer  1961.  entitled  Govern- 
ment and  the  Arts  "  I  a-sk  unanimous 
consent  thil  it  may  be  made  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  beinjj  no  objection,  the  editoiial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Government  akd  the  Arts 
The  Federal  Government  has  been  sub- 
sidizing cer-.ain  industries  like  shipping  and 
agriculture  lor  a  hundred  years  or  more. 
But  the  ar'6 — possibly  the  most  financially 
unstable  ol  all  industries— remain  outside 
the  scope  of  Washington 

Most  municipal  and  State  governments 
also  conslcer  this  industry  outside  their 
spheres  of  obligation  Tlius.  the  arts  are 
left  to  shift  for  themselves  Comp'jsers  and 
writers  are  forced  U)  take  on  added  Jobs  to 
pay  for  ther  keep  Opera  companies,  sym- 
phony orchi'stras.  and  theatrical  enterprises 
are  obliged  to  live  on  financial  breadcrumb? 
from  year  t  J  year. 

The  Unlt?d  States  is  the  only  major  na- 
tion in  the  world  which  does  not  directly 
subsidize  tne  performing  arts  at  least  to 
6ome  extern  . 

Every  country  in  Europe — East  and  West  — 
Australia.  Japan,  Argentina.  Brazil,  Mexico, 
virtually  a:iy  country  you  can  name  ac- 
cepts certain  responsibilities  toward  its  arts 
and  artists. 

We  conce-n  ourselves  at  this  juncture  not 
with  government  support  of  tlie  iirts  in  Rus- 
sia and  her  satellites  lor  there  support  has 
become  control.  The  arts— as  all  activi- 
ties— are  dominated  and  run  by  the  state 
Art  flourishes,  but  It  is  controlled  art 

We  must  concern  ourselves  with  the  free 
nations  wh;ch  accept  government  responsi- 
bility in  the  arts  In  most  of  these  covui- 
tries  the  theater,  opera,  symphony  orches- 
tras, citizens  in  the  form  of  authors  and 
composers  lemaln  private,  indi'.idual  non- 
governmental They  are  aided  by  govern- 
ment funds  and  policies,  not   controlled 

Ironically,  although  our  Government  does 
not  subsidize  music  for  its  own  people,  it 
does  support  music  and  the  allied  perforni- 
ing  arts  for  otliers  Through  the  American 
NathJiial  Theater  and  Academy  and  the  State 
Departments  cultural  exchanije  program 
our  Goveri.ment  has  supported  tovirs  of 
American  a-ttsts  over.seas  Through  foreign 
aid  we  helped  build  new  opera  houses  in 
Vienna,  Milan.  Istanbul,  Berlin,  and  a  host 
of  other  Oe-nian  cities.  Our  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica beams  riusic  to  other  lands,  and  our  in- 
formation ^enters  abroad  offer  musical  scores 
and  recordings — all  at  Government  expense 


When,  however,  it  comes  to  support — 
direct  support— for  theater,  opera,  ballet, 
symphonic  music  on  our  own  shores — Con- 
gress says  no  Perhaps  more  accurately— 
Congress  says  nothing  Numerous  bills 
have  gone  before  our  legislators,  but  little 
hiis  been  approved,  save  for  the  cultural  ex- 
change program  and  the  setting  aside  of  nine 
acres  oi  land  along  the  Potomac  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  National  Cultural  Center 
That  center  would  be  built,  however,  with 
money  received  from  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. 

Thus,  earlier  this  summer  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  tintisual.  untenable  position  of 
accepting  a  $2  5  million  gift  from  the  West 
German  Ciovernment  for  the  new  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  at  Lincoln  Center  in 
New  York  The  wealthiest  nation  accepted 
a  gift  from  a  foreign  government  which  has 
accepted  much  of  our  economic  aid  during 
the  postwar  years      Remarkable 

Is  it  enough  these  days  for  a  President  and 
hit  Ijfibor  SecrcT.^ry  to  ofTer  their  good  oflQces 
to  help  solve  a  financial  crisis  which  threat- 
ened to  close  down  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
for  a  season'' 

Is  It  enough  to  vocally  support  a  National 
Cultural  Center  or  to  have  poet  Robert  Frost 
read  at  the  inaugtiratlon  or  to  promote  a 
series  of  cor.certs  for  young  people  and  by 
voung  people  on  the  White  Hovise  lawn,  as 
Mrs    Kennedy  graciously  has  done^ 

These  are  sincere  gestures  but  axe  they 
serious  enough'' 

Russia  has  promoted  the  arts  to  cold  war 
status,  using  these  expressions  of  the  mmd 
of  man  to  promote  its  own  theories  As 
Paul  Henry  Lang  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  put  it  recently  •"The  Russians 
decorate  a  di.stmguished  artist.  g:vmg  him 
the  title  People's  Honored  Artist,"  the  title 
carrying  very  substantial  emoluments.  In 
these  United  States  only  Miss  America  can 
hope  for  such  national  accolade  and  finan- 
cial rewards;  we  have  no  38-22-36  com- 
}X)6ers," 

The  problem,  as  Lang  wotild  suggest  goes 
deeper  We  accept  the  arts  as  part  of  the 
cold  war  struggle  Our  artist*  are  sent  over- 
seas to  show  others  that  the  materialism 
which  Russians  claim  has  engulfed  us  liC- 
tually  has  produced  great  mtisical  and 
theatrical  and  scholastic  talent  Our  money 
is  sent  overseiis  in  the  form  of  foreign  aid. 
to  be  used  In  the  rebuilding  of  theaters  and 
the  support  of  Eurojiean  opera  companies 
and   symphony  orchestras. 

But  we  have  not  accepted  the  art*  as 
something  beyond  that,  as  a  most  vital  food 
for  our  minds,  as  a  necessity  to  improve  our 
society,  as  a  means  of  deepening  our  own 
faith  in  the  greatness  and  im{>ortance  of 
nian  as  a  free  individual 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  recently  passed 
legislation  to  create  a  Federal  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Arts:  a  meager  but  impor- 
tant start  toward  Government  recognition 
of  Its  cultural  responsibilities.  We  hope 
that  bill  will  pass  the  entire  House  and 
Senate  and  that  other  measures  of  support 
will  follow. 

A  section  of  this  issue  of  Musical  Courier 
IS  devot-ed  to  the  relationship  of  the  arts  to 
government:  the  arts  in  general,  music  in 
partictUar  Perhaps  we  caji  help  shed  sonic 
light  on  a  most  important  topic, 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  the 
whole  Lsfiuc  of  Govcuiment  and  the  ai'is 
is  dealt  with  in  this  publication,  and  I 
hope  that  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
find  the  whole  edition  of  great  interest. 

I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  critical 
aspects  of  this  whole  struggle  for  free- 
dom in  which  we  are  far  behind  the 
times  rnd  very  far  behind  our  competi- 
tion IS  the  matter  of  some  governmental 
program  both  for  what  we  send  abroad 
m  the  wav  of  the  artist. o  expression  of 


our  country  and  its  appropriate  develop- 
ment at  home. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  cam  be  done 
without  interfering  with  that  part  of 
our  art. Stic  endeavor  which  is  self-sup- 
poiting  through  the  box  office  and 
through  philanthropists  and  founda- 
tions, t.nd  that  governmental  interces- 
sion IS  vital  in  order  to  realize  anj'where 
near  the  full  potential  of  gi\ln.g  as  many 
of  our  people  as  possible  the  benefit  of 
participation  in  the  cultural  and  artistic 
development  of  the  countrj'. 

I  believe  Congress  is  getting  very  close 
to  acting  on  this  matter,  certainly  in  its 
aspects  of  competition  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc  It  IS  absolutely  critical,  and 
about  as  critical  as  anything  we  have 
done  in  our  whole  national  establish- 
ment 

I  hope  very  much  that  we  may  bring 
that  alx)ut  sooner  than  those  of  us.  like 
myself  and  the  distinguished  occupant 
of  the  chair  IMr  Pell]  and  others  who 
are  spcnsonng  bills  for  the  establishment 
of  a  proper  role  for  a  governmental  role 
in  the  arts,  dare  hope  it  will  be  done. 

I  trust  very  much  that  reading  this 
edition  of  the  Musical  Courier,  the  lead- 
mc  publication  in  this  field,  may  encour- 
age Members  of  the  Senate  to  do  some 
hard  thinking  about  making  their  selec- 
tion of  legislative  measures  which  are 
available,  including  my  own.  for  a  U.S. 
Arts  Foundation. 


FORCED  RESIGNATION  OF  FOREST 
RANGER  DON  CARON 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  in  the  latest  edition  of  the 
Wanderer,  a  National  Cathobc  Weekly 
published  in  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  has  brought 
to  my  attention  one  of  the  most  deplor- 
able situations  it  has  been  my  misfor- 
tune to  run  into  lately.  The  article 
relates  the  forced  resignation  of  Mr.  Don 
Caron  from  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  after 
having  served  there  for  15  years.  Mr. 
Caron.  who  was  a  ranger  in  the  Con- 
conully  district  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, was  directed  by  his  superiors  to 
discontinue  writing  educational  articles 
unfavorable  to  communism  which  had 
been  appearing  in  a  local  publication. 
In  the  directive  which  ordered  Mr.  Caron 
to  discontinue  these  activities,  the  Re- 
gional Forester  said  that  Caron  was 
writing  on  a  controversial  matter  that 
could  cause  alienation  of  groups  or  in- 
dividuals. Rather  than  give  up  his  anti- 
Communist  activities.  Mr.  Caron  has 
chosen  to  resign  his  pnDsition  with  the 
Forest  Service. 

Mr  President,  it  is  incomprehensible 
to  me  why  this  man  must  be  faced  w-ith 
the  choice  of  either  discontinuing  his 
anti-Communist  activities  or  giving  up 
a  Government  job  which  he  has  held  for 
15  years.  Why  can  he  not  continue 
both':' 

The  directive  which  forced  Mr.  Caron's 

resignation  states: 

The  editorials  reflect  a  zealous  and  al- 
most fanatical  patriotism,  and  an  active 
effort  to  awake  the  public  to  the  danger  of 
conimvmism. 

How  this  could  be  the  basis  for  termi- 
natmu  the  employment  of  a  person  whose 
performance  as  district  ranger  was 
termed  by  his  immediate  superior  "very 
Lood,     remains  a  mystery.     It  seems  to 
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me  that  Mr.  Caron  can  justifiably  be 
accused  only  of  being  a  patriotic  Ameri- 
can, dedicated  to  fighting  the  menace  of 
communism,  who  is  willing,  as  the  arti- 
cle relates,  to  devote  his  off-time  hours 
to  preparing  articles  in  an  effort  to 
awaken  his  fellow  citizens  to  the  menace 
of  communism.  If  this  action  is  toler- 
ated, the  jobs  and  the  livelihood  of  many 
other  patriotic  Americans  are  in  jeop- 
ardy also. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  September 
7  edition  of  the  Wanderer,  entitled 
'Communism  Fighter  Refuses  'Gag'; 
Quits  Forest  Service,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks.  I 
have  contacted  the  Forest  Service,  and 
have  been  informed  that  the  article  is 
substantially  correct. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Communism  Fighter  Retuses  "Gag";   Qtnrs 
Forest  Service 

In  Okanogan,  Wash.,  a  professional  forester 
who  once  was  told  he  had  "a  bright  future" 
with  the  Forest  Service,  resigned  from  the 
Service  late  last  week  rather  than  be  muzzled 
in  his  flght  against  communism. 

Don  Caron,  ConconuIIy  District  Ranger 
who  lias  sf>ent  15  years  with  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice in  the  Okanogan  District,  submitted  his 
resignation  after  tlie  Portland  regional  office, 
supported  by  the  local  administration  of  the 
Okanogan  Forest,  directed  him  to  discon- 
tinue writing  educational  articles  against 
communism  which  appear  weekly  in  the 
Okanogan  Independent.  (See  editorial,  "Cit- 
izen Principles.") 

In  being  directed  to  stop  his  articles  on 
communism,  by  Regional  Forester  J.  Herbert 
Stone,  Caron  was  told  he  was  writing  on  a 
controversial  matter  that  could  catise  aliena- 
tion of  groups  or  Individuals.  The  directive 
to  Caron  added:  "The  editorials  reflect  a 
zealous  and  almost  fanatical  patriotism,  and 
an  active  effort  to  awake  the  public  to  the 
danger  of  communism.  The  opinions,  views 
and  attitudes  expressed  have  much  in  com- 
mon with  those,  as  reported  by  the  press, 
held  by  the  currently  controversial  John 
Birch  Society." 

Caron.  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Oka- 
nogan County  Antl-Communlst  League, 
denied  an  affiliation  with  the  John  Birch 
Society,  or  using  any  of  that  group's  mate- 
rial for  his  writing.  He  said  he  had  been 
studying  communism  for  2  years,  and  uses 
material  for  his  weekly  discussion  of  com- 
munism from  the  House  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Committee,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  Senate  Internal  Seciirlty  Sub- 
committee, and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. "Other  sources  Include  the 
American  Legion,  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  the  CoNcaEssioNAL  Record,"  Caron 
added. 

Caron  denied  any  violation  of  the  Hatch 
Act  forbidding  political  activities  by  Gov- 
ernment employees,  saying:  "A  recent  deci- 
sion by  the  Supreme  Court  has  specifically 
placed  conmiunism  outside  the  realm  of 
politics." 

His  resignation,  dated  August  24th,  is  ef- 
fective September  1,  and  was  tendered  after 
his  request  for  permission  to  continue  writ- 
ing his  educational  column  was  denied  by 
the  regional  office. 

One  of  the  prime  reasons  given  in  denying 
Caron's  request  for  permission  to  continue 
his  column  Is  the  demand  upon  an  em- 
ployee's time  by  the  Forest  Service.  "We  do 
not  feel  you  can  do  Justice  to  both  causes," 
Uie  letter  stated. 

The  denial  was  reconmiended  by  Oka- 
nogan Forest  Supxervisor  F.  J.  Molslo  t>e- 
cause    Caron's    writings    were    controversial. 


His  performance  as  District  Ranger  was 
termed  as  "very  good"  by  Molsio,  who  said 
the  deposed  ranger  had  not  been  doing  his 
antl -Communist  work  on  Government  time 
"that  I  know  of." 

In  his  letter  of  resignation  Caron  stated 
"I  do  feel  that  your  decision  is  an  infringe- 
ment up>on  my  rights  as  a  citizen  in  that  it 
will  not  allow  me  freedom  of  speech  during 
my  nonworklng  hours.  T!ie  fact  that  I  am 
a  Government  employee  should  In  t.o  way 
change  my  status  as  a  lull  citizen. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
concerning  this  matter,  which  first  ap- 
peared in  the  August  31.  1961,  edition  of 
the  Okanogan  Independent,  of  Okano- 
gan, Wash  .  and  was  reprinted  In  the 
September  7,  1961.  edition  of  the  Wan- 
derer, and  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  1  have 
written  to  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, asking  for  a  full  explanation  of  the 
matter,  be  printed  in  the  Record  also. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

[From  the  Wanderer,  Sept.  7.  1961] 

U.S.  P'OE£STEK   MUZZLEO WHY? 

(Reprinted  from  the  Okanogan  Independent, 
Okanogan,  Wash.,  Aug.  31,  19C1) 

An  Okanogan  man  pounded  15  years'  pub- 
lic .service  down  the  drain  and  hammered  the 
stopper  over  it  last  week — all  becau.se  of  prin- 
ciple and  his  devotion  as  a  first-rate  citizen 
of  his  country. 

Elsewhere  In  this  Is.-^ue  [p  1.  ■Communism 
Fighter  Resigns  Forest  Service"]  is  a  story 
of  the  resignation  of  I>)n  Caron  from  the 
Forest  Service,  a  sad  and  deplorable  ending 
to  the  years  he  has  devoted  to  this  work, 
all  on  the  Okanogan  forest.  He  started  with 
seasonal  work  at  Chelan  while  going  to  col- 
lege at  a  time  when  that  area  was  Included 
as  a  part  of  this  forest,  and  since  becoming 
a  full-time  professional  forester,  hae  con- 
tinued on  here  in  various  capacities.  Most 
recently  he  has  been  ranger  on  the  Con- 
conuIIy district. 

Caron  resigned  He  wa.s  not  fired.  Why 
then  the  tear.s? 

Readers  of  the  Okanogan  Independent  are 
aware  that  he  had  been  contributing  a  week- 
ly column  to  the  paper  discussing  commvi- 
nism.  This  column  has  liot  been  pcilitical 
In  nature,  bu*  educational  in  concept,  pre- 
pared from  information  by  Government 
agencies,  investigating  committees  of  Con- 
gress, the  FBI,  and  like  groups.  All  of  his 
background  material  is  a  matter  of  public 
record.  But  recently  his  superiors  In  the 
Forest  Service  sought  to  clamp  a  muazle  on 
Caron  and  a  directive  from  the  Portland  re- 
gional office  told  him  In  elTcct  to  cea»e  and 
desist  his  columns.    Why? 

A  variety  of  reasons  were  given— all  of 
which  leak  like  a  sieve — especially  in  the 
light  of  documented  proof  of  the  Commu- 
nist threat  to  the  United  States. 

First  Caron  was  told  he  was  In  violation 
of  the  Hatch  Act  forbidding  jxilitical  activ- 
ity by  Federal  employees.  He  was  no  such 
thing.  Next  he  was  told  that  the  subject 
of  communism  Is  controversial  and  he 
shouldn't  be  mixed  up  In  It. 

The  final  reason  given  in  asking  him  to 
stop  his  fight  against  communism  was  the 
demands  wlUch  the  Forest  Service  places 
upon  Its  employees,  and  the  fear  that  it 
might  take  too  much  of  his  time.  This  is 
preposterous  noi^sense  aimed  at  a  forester 
whose  annual  report  cards  have  been  highly 
complimentive  of  the  devotion  and  skill 
with  which  he  has  handled  his  assignments. 
■What  are  the  real  reasons,  then,  for  dl- 
dlrecting  Caron  to  stop  writing  his  articles? 
We  wish  we  knew.  It  Is  difficult  to  think 
that  Forest  Service  objectives  for  our  country 
could  differ  greatly  from  those  of  any  sincere 


and  dedicated  citizen  The  esteem  in  which 
many  hold  the  Forest  Service  may  suffer 
because  an  employee  is  refused  the  right  of 
free  .'speech  on  his  own  time  in  performing 
a  service  to  his  country  and  Its  people,  and 
reduce  his  status  to  less  than  that  of  a  full 
citizen. 

For  2  years  Caron  has  been  reading  about, 
and  studying  communism.  As  an  upshot 
of  the  knowledge  he  has  gained,  he  was 
among  many  prominent  people  here  who 
formed  the  Okanogan  County  Antl-Commu- 
nlst League.  From  this  educational  organi- 
zation has  grown  many  study  groups  of 
people  who  wish  to  learn  more  of  the 
methfxls  and  evils  of  communism  that  they 
might  more  effectively  flight  this  cancerous 
philosophy.  We  cannot  think  they  are  ail 
igncjrant  peasants. 

Caron  Is  not  asking  for  his  Job  back.  We 
are  not  asking  that  his  resignation  be  re- 
fused. As  his  letter  of  reslenatlon  said, 
"If  the  columns  were  stnp{>ed  tomorrow  fur 
other  reasons,  my  decision  would  be  the 
same  •  •  •  they  are  only  one  phase  of  the 
total  activity." 

We   wonder  who  pulled   the  strings. 


Seitembek    13.    1961 
Hon.  Richard   E.  McArule, 
Chief.  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
Department   of  Agriculture. 
Washington.  DC. 

Df-ah  Mr  McArdle  An  article  in  the  Sep- 
tember 7  edition  of  the  Wanderer  has 
brought  to  my  attcntiun  tlie  forced  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Don  Caron,  who  formerly  served 
as  the  ConconuIIy  District  Ranger  in  the 
Okanogan  Forest  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. According  to  the  article,  Mr  Caron 
resigned  as  the  restilt  of  a  directive  ls.sued 
to  him  by  the  Portland  office  ordering  him 
to  discontinue  his  controversial  activities  In 
wTlting  an  anti-Communist  column  in  a 
local  newspaper.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
the  article  for  yotir  further  Information 

I  would  like  to  know  by  what  authority 
the  regional  forester  has  demanded  that  Mr. 
Caron  discontinue  this  activity.  From  the 
Information  furnished  In  the  article,  which, 
according  to  your  office  is  substantially  cor- 
rect, it  seems  to  nie  that  Mr.  Caron  Is  a 
patriotic  American  dedicated  to  Informing 
himself  and  the  public  as  to  the  menace 
of  commtinism.  I  cannot  conceive  of  how 
this  can  In  any  light  be  termed  controver- 
sial, and  I  would  therefore  like  to  have  a  full 
explanation  of  the  matter. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Strom  TntTiMOND. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  basincss  to  come 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  now  adjourn  until  to- 
morrow at  9  o'clock  a.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  5 
o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Thursday.  Sep- 
tember 14,  1961.  at  9  o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


E.xecutive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  13,  1961: 

U.S    Attorneys 

John  W.  Bonner,  of  Nevada,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Nevada  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Howard  W.  Babcock. 

Harry  G.  Camper,  Jr  ,  of  West  Virginia,  to 
bo  U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district 
of  West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Duncan  W.  Daugherty. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


The  Right  To  Know 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   Micmc.AN 
IN  THE  HOtrsE  OF  KEPRESENT.'^'T  IVEfS 

Wednesday,  September  13    1961 

Mr.  HOFl'^MAN  of  Michigan  Mr. 
Six^aker,  for  more  than  5  years  a  sub- 
commilK'c  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  of  which  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  Mr.  Moss]  is 
chairman,  has  been  holding  hearings 
and  issuing  reports  in  an  endeavor  to 
establish  the  practice  of  leqtunng  the 
executive  departments  to  disclo.se  to 
con^res.sional  committees,  and  perhap.s 
Congressmen,  information  which  is  nec- 
essary to  detfrminc  whether  new  legis- 
lation IS  needed,  and,  if  needed,  the  typo 
of  legislation  which  will  best  serve  the 
public  interest,  and  also  to  learn  the 
effect  which  existing  legislation  had.  or 
is  having,  upon  the  general  welfaie 

This  issue  IS  as  old  as  the  Government 
itself. 

In  my  humble  judgment,  the  Congress, 
through  Its  committees,  and  i^erhaps  in- 
dividual Congiessmen.  is  entitled  to  be 
informed  by  the  executive  departments 
of  all  information  needed  to  enable  the 
Congress  to  adequately  serve  the  people 

Several  times,  as  the  only  Republican 
on  the  special  subcommittee,  it  has  been 
suggested  by  me  that  the  subcommitt-ee 
or  its  courLsel  frame  a  series  of  questions 
calling  for  information  vitally  needed  to 
enable  the  Congress  to  proix-rly  execute 
its  legislative  functions 

Those  questions  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Department  and,  if  refusal  is 
made,  then  the  subcommittee  should  re- 
port to  the  full  committee,  which  should 
in  turn  call  the  situation  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Hou.se.  and  if,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House,  the  questions  were 
proper,  the  refusal  to  answer  not  justi- 
fied, the  i.ssue  should  be  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  contempt  proceed- 
ings, or  the  House,  itself,  should  cite 
those  responsible  for  the  denial  of  infor- 
mation to  apF>ear  before  the  House  and 
make  defense  to  a  contempt  charge,  or 
submit  to  whatever  procedure  the  House 
mit-'ht  determine  to  be  necessary. 

The  matter  could  then  be  broucht  be- 
fore the  U.S  Supreme  Court,  whose 
function  It  IS  to  determine  disputes  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  the  executive 
departments. 

The  special  subcommittee  ha.s  been 
highly  critical  of  the  past  administra- 
tion. 'When  a  new  administration  came 
into  power,  the  same  position  as  to  the 
disclosure  of  information  by  the  execu- 
tive departments  which  was  established 
when  the  issue  was  first  presented  to  our 
first  President  was  adhered  to 

In  fact,  the  Kennedy  administration 
went  further  in  its  refusal  than  perhaps 
did  the  previous  administration. 


Still  more  recently,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  taken  a  firm  position  that 
certain  information  on  which  the  disci- 
plinint:  of  General  Walker  was  based 
would  not  be  disclosed 

In  my  judgment,  the  limitation  or  the 
extent  of  the  ri^ht  of  the  legislative 
branch  to  information  in  the  hands  of 
the  executive  departments  will  never 
be  determined  until  the  Supreme  Court 
has  made  a  decision. 


Commoilore  John  Barry 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  13    1961 

Mr     CAREY     Mr.     Speaker,     under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record     I    include   the   following; 
Ct'MMODORE   John    Barry 

I  beg  :he  indvilgence  of  the  House  ior  a 
few  moments  in  order  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  the  great  heroes  of  American  history,  and 
one  of  the  stoutest  sailors  who  ever  bestrode 
a  quarterdeck  John  Barry,  "the  fighting 
commodore.  ■  was  born  In  the  tiny  village 
of  Tacumshane.  County  Wexford.  Ireland, 
in  the  year  1745.  the  exact  date  of  his  birth 
being  vinknown  Those  were  the  days  when 
all  Ireland  groaned  under  the  oppressor's 
heel  and  the  lot  of  the  genuine  sons  of  the 
soli  was  foredc>omed  from  birth.  There  was 
but  one  hope  for  the  enterpn.sing:  to  quit 
their  native  land  and  seek  their  fortunes 
under  more  clement  skies,  under  kindlier 
governments.  More  than  half  a  million 
Irish  are  said  to  have  emigrated  during  the 
first  half  of  the  18th  century  alone,  the 
greater  part  to  take  service  as  foreign  mer- 
cenaries. There  was  plenty  of  fighting 
going  on  in  those  days,  and  battle  is  a 
milieu  in  which  an  Irishman  always  feels 
quite  at  home 

To  young  Barry  the  sea,  lapping  at  his 
door  on  Wexford  Harbor,  sent  an  imperative 
call;  the  lad  heard  and  answered,  and 
thencefortii.  to  the  end  of  his  lonr,  life,  the 
sea  remained  his  first,  last,  and  enduring 
love.  At  the  age  of  10  he  shipped  as  cabin 
boy  on  a  merchantman,  carrying  with  him, 
his  biographer  tells  us,  "hatred  of  the  op- 
pres*c)rs  and  recollections  of  the  misery  and 
want  of  his  childhood  years,  which  stayed 
with  him  throughout  his  life"  And  to  the 
end  of  his  days  his  purse  was  e\er  open  to 
his  poverty-stricken  kindred  from  the  old 
c  >untry. 

By  the  year  1770  he  had  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia, discover;  r.g  in  America,  we  are 
told,  the  land  of  his  desire  '  The  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  found  him  with  the  cer- 
tificate of  master  mariner,  married  to  an 
American  wife  and  a  well-known  and  re- 
spected figure  in  the  city  of  his  adoption.  He 
hastened  t«.i  offer  his  services  to  the  State 
and  cotintry  which  had  taken  him  in  and 
whose  hospitality  he  was  so  richly  to  repay. 
Placed  by  the  Continental  Congress  in  com- 
mand of  the  brig.  Lexington,  one  of  the  first 
ships  of  the  infant  American  Navy,  Barry 
captured,  on  April  17.  1776,  the  small  auxil- 
iary ship  Eduard — the  first  capture,  in  actual 
battle,  of  a  Biitlsh  naval  vessel  by  a  regu- 


larly commissioned  American  warship.  On 
August  10  following.  Barry  was  placed  by 
resolution  of  Congress  seventh  In  order  of 
commission  on  the  list  of  captains.  Inciden- 
tally, it  might  be  pointed  out  that,  contrary 
to  popular  belief,  Barry  never  attained  the 
rank  of  commodore  save  by  courtesy.  By  the 
end  of  hi£  active  career  however,  he  had  be- 
come the  senior  captain  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  bore,  by  common  consent,  the 
cuurtesy  title  of  "Commodore"  until  his 
death  Whenever,  in  the  years  following 
the  establishment  of  Independence,  the  word 
"commodore"  was  heard  m  American  naval 
circles  it  could  mean  but  one  man.  Again, 
as  his  able  biographer,  the  naval  historian. 
William  Bell  Clark,  observes.  John  Barry 
was  not  'the  first  officer  appointed  to  the  first 
vessel  purchased'  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. His  initial  service  was  far  more  im- 
portant— he  outfitted  the  first  Continental 
Fleet.  He  was  never  the  senior  officer  of  the 
Continental  Navy,  but  his  record  throtigh 
the  Revolution  was  consistently  finer  than 
any  of  his  naval  contemporaries  save  John 
Paul  Jones  And  he  can  be  classed  on  a  par 
with  Jones  "    "He  was  not,"  writes  Mr.  Clark, 

the  Father  of  the  American  Navy'  in  the 
sense  ol  being  its  founder,  but  his  devotion 
to  that  navy,  whose  first  ship  he  launched 
and  equipped,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  he 
trained  many  of  the  lads  who  later  added 
glory  to  its  history,  entitles  him  to  the  ap- 
pellation in  the  modified  form  it  was  first 
bestowed  up(.)n  him  in  1813," 

I  cannot,  of  course,  in  this  brief  talk  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  the  brilliant  engage- 
ments which  sUirred  Barry's  brilliant  career 
In  the  Revolution  and  the  two  unofficial 
wars  against  the  Algerine  pirates  and  the 
French  which  followed.  Suffice  to  say  that 
his  ships,  notably  the  Raleigh,  the  Alliance 
and  the  United  State.'',  shine  forever  lumi- 
nous in  tlie  pages  of  American  naval  history. 

He  died  full  of  years  and  honor  on  the 
13th  day  of  September.  1803.  He  Fleeps  in 
old  St.  Mary's  Churchyard  in  the  city  and 
country  cf  his  adoption,  which  he  so  faith- 
fully and  nobly  served,  A  contemporary 
poet  wrote  of  him: 

■  There  are  gallant  hearts  whose  glory 
Columbia  loves  to  name. 
Whose  deeds  shall  live  in  story 
And  everlasting  fame. 

But  never  yet  one  braver 

Otir  starry  banner  bore 
Tlian  saucy  old  Jack  Barry 

The  Irish  commodore  " 


Death  Takes  Distini^uished  West 
Virg^inian 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLEVELAND  M.  BAILEY 

OF    WEST    VniGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  13.  1961 

Mr  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sadness  that  I  advise  the  House  of  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Clarence  W. 
Meadows,  a  former  Governor  of  West 
Vir^^inia.  who  died  at  the  young  age  of 
57  of  a  heart  attack  in  Clifton  Forge,  Va. 

I  extend  my  sincere  and  heartfelt  sjtii- 
pathy  to  his  grieving  widow  and  children. 
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Governor  Meadows  served  as  the  chief 
executive  of  our  State  from  January 
1945  until  January  of  1949. 

His  career  as  a  lawyer  and  a  public 
servant  was  distinguished. 


"Improviiij:  the  Urban  Environment" — 
Address  bjr  Senator  Williams  of  New 
Jersey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Septemher  13,  1961 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  no  mem- 
ber of  this  body  has  contributed  more  to 
legislative  progress  on  urban  matters 
than  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  WnxiAMs].  He  is  the  author 
of  two  outstanding  legislative  break- 
throughs written  into  this  year's  hous- 
ing bill — one  launching  a  new  program 
of  aid  to  mass  transr)ortation,  the  other 
a  new  program  of  assistance  to  local 
communities  in  the  preservation  of  open 
space. 

At  the  recent  conference  of  the  Amer- 
ican Municipal  Association  in  Seattle, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] delivered  an  address  which  is  a 
cogent  and  penetrating  analysis  of  some 
of  the  current  dilemmas  facing  urban 
America.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  this  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

iMPaoTOiG  THz  Urban  Environment 
(Address  by  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams. 

Democrat,   of  New   Jersey,   to   the   annual 

conference    of    the    American    Municipal 

Association,    Seattle,    Wash.,    August    28 

1961) 

I  regard  my  task  today  as  rather  formida- 
ble, as  a  layman  charged  with  the  task  of 
telling  this  assemblAge  of  the  Nation's  fore- 
most body  of  expert  practitioners  how  to 
improve  the  urban  environment. 

But  if  I  may,  I'd  like  to  plunge  ahead  and 
say  that  if  there  Is  one  characteristic  that 
stands  out  about  our  cities  and  towns  it  Is 
our  general  complacency  toward  them. 

I  think  we  would  agree  that  most  of  our 
cities  do  not  fulfill  our  conception  of  our 
own  private  BrazUla.  In  fact,  when  you  get 
right  down  to  it,  they  leave  much  to  be  de- 
sired. Slums,  traffic  congestion,  city  crime, 
minority  group  ghettos,  suburban  sprawl, 
polluted  air,  roadside  slum  towns,  neon 
nightmares — most  of  our  cities  are  scarred 
with  them. 

Yet  so  few  people  ever  seem  to  complain 
about  the  ever-present  eyesores  in  the  urban 
environment.  As  a  nation  of  mostly  urban 
people,  we  seem  to  have  become  almost  in- 
sensate to  the  sUggerlng  ugliness  and 
squalor  surrountling  us. 

A  commentary  on  our  times  can  be  seen 
in  the  scholarly  books  that  are  being  written. 
Jam-packed  with  statistics  on  urban  living. 
that  project  the  statistics  into  future  and 
usually  disturbing  trends.  But  notice  how 
often  you  see  a  statement  in  the  preface  of 
the  book  that  says:  "The  conclusions  or  pro- 


jections made  in  the  succeeding  chnpters 
are  based  on  the  assumption  that  no  signifl- 
cant  public  policy  changes  will  occur  from 
those  public  policies  of  the  present." 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  froan  the 
disinterested  chronicles  of  our  urban  perdi- 
tion are  the  urbane  critics. 

For  example.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  who 
when  asked  to  come  to  Pittsburgh  und  look 
at  it.s  problems,  is  said  to  have  replied  to  the 
city  fathers:  "Gentlemen,  there  is  only  one 
solution.     Abandon  it." 

I  think,  however,  that  we  wouldni  be 
here  today  if  we  didn't  have  hope  for  the 
urban  futvire  of  America.  Certainly  the  task 
presents  the  greatest  challenge  that  nny  of 
us  could  ask  for.  I  think  that  In  A  very 
real  .sense  the  mayors  and  officials  charged 
with  the  development  of  our  urbait  and 
metropolitan  areas  are  on  the  frontll^es  of 
the  cold  war  battlefle'.d. 

When  you  stop  to  think  that  the  tfietro- 
polit.in  areas  account  for  75  percent  of  the 
Nation's  economic  productivity,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  decisions  affectlag  the 
growth  of  development  of  these  area*  have 
a  major  impact  on  our  ability  to  meet  the 
grave  international  challenges  t.f  the  sl.xties. 

I  would  like  to  talk  today  about  several 
important  but  more  or  less  random  prob- 
lem areas  that  loom  large  in  our  effor'-  to 
improve  the  urban  environment. 

HOUSING    AND    URBAN     RENEWAL       1 

The  first  is  housing  and  urban  renewal. 
A  decade  ago  we  made  a  national  commit- 
ment to  eliminate  our  slums,  to  replace  them 
with  new  housing  and  a  better  environ- 
ment. It  was  a  gre:\t  and  Inspiring  idea, 
and  after  a  slow  start,  we  are  now  ready  for 
full-scale  action,  with  the  new  au'horiaation 
of  the  Housing  Act  and  with  a  new  and 
determined  administration 

For  this  reason,  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
for  us  to  stop  a  moment  to  review  oiir  past 
accomplishments.  We  have  produced  a  great 
deal  that  has  had  good  and  lasting  value,  but 
at  the  same  time,  we  have  all  seen  mamjnoth 
public  housing  projects  that  look  more  like 
penal  Institutions  than  homes  for  people. 
We  have  seen  months  and  years  of  enormous 
effort  result  in  a  vapid,  almost  sterile  civic 
centers  and  urban  renewal  projects 

I  think  the  moral  we  can  draw  from  our 
past  experience  is  that  money  isn't  every- 
thing. 

Now  that  we  have  $2  billion  to  work 
with,  thanks  to  the  Housing  Act.  I  think 
it  Is  of  greatest  Importance  to  redouble 
and  reemphasize  our  concern  for  the 
esthetic  and  human  values  Involved  in  any 
program  to  rebuild  our  cities. 

For  a  long  time  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  we  scarcely  even  recognized  that  there 
even  was  a  problem  In  reconciling  the  old 
and  the  new.  But  the  storms  of  protest 
over  the  destruction  of  treasured  buildings 
that  had  a  flavor  of  charm  or  history  have 
made  us  more  conscious  of  this  problem 

Perhaps  some  of  you  saw  the  dramatic 
photograph  not  too  long  ago  of  the  group 
of  Greenwich  Villagers  who  painted  the 
white  crosses  of  demolition  in  their  eye- 
glasses.   It  was  a  haunting  sight. 

Fortunately,  under  the  able  new  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Weaver  and  as  a  result  of  the 
1961  Housing  Act,  I  think  we  will  begin  to 
see  a  much  more  vigorous  exploration  of  the 
potentialities  of  rehabilitation  and  restora- 
tion. The  dividends— both  financial  and 
esthetic — can  be  considerable,  as  you  can 
see  from  a  walk  In  Georgetown,  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

However,  there  Is  no  getting  around  the  in- 
herent conflicts  Involved  in  reconciling  the 
old  and  the  new.  In  some  cases,  good  wund 
buildings  may  have  to  give  way  for  the  sake 
of  the  overall  design  or  the  urban  renewal 
project. 


As  Dr  Weaver  said  in  a  speech  not  too 
long  ago  in  New  York.  "Where  there  is  an 
occasional  sound  structure  in  a  sea  of  liope- 
less  ones,  it  is  not  feasible — or  in  my  opinion 
desirable — to  destroy  a  redevelopment  plan 
by  an  Inflexible  application  of  sound 
principle" 

And  then  there  Is  the  problem  that  arises 
when  we  do  try  to  preserve  and  restore  exist- 
ing structures  in  an  urban  renewal  project. 

This  is  the  design  problem  of  making  the 
new  harmonize  with  the  old.  .Sometimes 
the  contrasts  of  old  and  new  are  quite  ef- 
fective. Other  times  they  strike  a  Jarring 
and  discordant  note. 

The  other  day  I  saw  a  photograph  of  a 
new  high-rise  apartmetit  that  was  developed 
privately  on  Beacon  Street  in  Boston.  While 
I  haven't  seen  it  in  person,  the  picture 
struck  me  as  one  of  the  best  reconciliations 
of  old  and  new  that  I  have  seen  in  s^me 
time.  The  staid  four-story  townhouses  on 
the  street  feature  prominent  bay  windows, 
and  the  apartment  building,  rising  next  to 
them  on  the  street  carried  out  this  bay 
window  effect  by  constructing  the  front  walls 
and  windows  i;f  each  apartment  on  prow- 
shuped  angles,  thereijy  giving  a  bay  wuidow 
motif  to  the  whole  face  of  the  apartment 
building. 

Philadelphia  has  also  been  giving  great 
attention  to  the  design  problem  of  blendine 
old  and  new.  Its  Washington  Squ.ire  Ea.st 
renewal  project,  wlilch  Includes  the  very 
historic  area  of  Society  Hill,  put  five  devel- 
opers into  competition  not  only  on  the  In- 
herent merit  of  the  architectural  designs. 
but  also  on  the  extent  to  which  they  fit 
into  and  enhance  the  surrounding  environ- 
ment The  competition  was  taken  &i)  seri- 
ously that  the  fi-.  e  developers  spent  some 
•280.000  on  their  own  on  the  site  and  arcln- 
tc'ctural  pia.is. 

Similar  kinds  of  problems  can  be  seen  in 
the  area  of  public  housing. 

I  was  struck,  for  example,  by  the  renewal 
program  fir  southwest  Washington  In  one 
of  the  blocks  that  has  been  completed,  there 
is  a  hlgh-rl.se  apartment  separated  by  a 
mall  from  a  series  of  rather  high-priced 
townhouses,  painted  in  various  pastel  col- 
ors. Directly  across  the  street  from  these 
townhouses  is  a  similar  scries  of  attached 
public  housing  units,  with  a  uniform  and 
rather  drab  brick  facade  And  of  course 
wire  fences  around  each  small  backyard 

What  pains  me  about  this  above-iiverage- 
looklng  public  housing  project  Is  that  for 
only  slightly  more  mc-ney,  the  appearance 
of  this  project  could  have  been  made  every 
bit  as  attractive— and  as  much  of  an  asset 
to  the  whole  area — as  the  luxury  t.wn- 
hoMses  right  across  the  street. 

I  have  been  disturbed  by  the  legislative 
restrictions  written  into  the  public  housing 
law  requiring  maximum  economy-tvpe  con- 
struction. In  other  words,  keep  tl'ie  hous- 
ing bone  bare,  no  matter  how  much  of  a 
community  eyesore  Is  produced. 

Added  to  this  are  regulations  that  have 
accunuilated  like  barnacles  over  the  years 
They  are  enough  to  sap  the  initiative  and 
imaginative  energy  of  the  most  dedicated 
housing  official.  I  knew  that  the  new  Pub- 
lic Housing  Commissioner,  Mrs.  McGuire,  is 
determined  to  breathe  new  life  and  imagi- 
nation into  this  program,  and  I  am  conrt- 
dent  that  we  are  going  to  see  wholehearted 
encouragement  of  better  public  housing 
from  now  on. 

The  Housing  Act  also  provides  $5  million 
for  demonstrations   In   low-income  housing 
which   could   be  of  great  help   in   putting  a 
better   face  on   a   very   Important   program. 

Not  too  long  ago  the  New  York  Times  car- 
ried a  front  page  article  reporting  on  a  rec- 
ommendation made  by  Elizabeth  Wood  of 
Chicago  that  we  start  building  English-style 
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pubs  in  our  public  housing  projects,  the 
way  they  do  in  England  and  the  Scandi- 
navian  covintries 

Of  course  I  can  hear  someone  asking 
whether  the  tenants  of  public  housing  in 
this  country  would  care  lor  dart.s  and  warm 
beer  But  the  principle  behind  this  pro- 
posal is  an  impf)rTant  une-  to  provide  a 
convivial  meeting  place  where  people  can 
gather  to  enjoy  themselves,  rather  than  feed 
In  isolation  on  their  miseries  or  frustra- 
tions 

Obviously  this  is  but  one  of  many  possi- 
bilities of  dealing  with  the  social  as  well  as 
tlie    physical    aspects    of    public    housing. 

OPEN  SPACE 

Closely  related  to  housing  and  virban  re- 
newal is  the  problem  of  open  space,  both  in 
the    cities    and    at    the    suburban   fringe 

As  a  part  of  the  Housing  Act,  Congress 
p.-vs-sed  the  majtjr  provisions  C)f  the  open 
space  bill  I  had  intrr.xlured  earlier  this  year, 
providing  up  to  30  percent  in  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  the  acquisition 
and  preservation  of  open  space  We  now 
have  a  program  of  $50  million  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

I  think  It  goes  wlthciut  saying  that  we 
need  much  more  oi:>en  space  in  our  cities. 
and  we  need  open  space  of  all  kinds — parks, 
playgrounds,  recreation  areas,  intimate  is- 
lands of  green,  stately  malls,  shop-lined 
plaza."!,  wooded  pathways  and  cl(jlsters — to 
meet  the  multitude  of  human  needs  in  a 
city. 

I  recopnlze  that  providing  open  space  in 
cities  means  a  loss  of  tax  ratables  But  I 
am  convinced  that  open  space  in  our  cities 
can  be  not  only  esthelically  rewarding  but 
g(X>d  business  t<K) 

For  one  thing  If  well  placed.  op>en  space 
can  materially  enhance  adjacent  property 
values,  and  curb  the  spread  of  deterioration 
and  decay  As  my  gcK>d  friend  from  East 
Orange.  Mayor  Kelly  is  fond  of  saying: 
"When   the  amenities   go.   blight   moves   in  " 

Business  and  community  leaders  are  also 
beginning  to  realize  that  commercial  at- 
tractions alone  will  not  lure  many  subur- 
ban housewives,  if  they  must  continue  to 
endure  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
annoyance  in  Ihe  downtown  areas  Kala- 
maz(.>o,  Mich  has  done  it.  San  Francisco  has 
done  it,  and  I  earnestly  hope  more  and 
more  cities  will  begin  to  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  converting  some  of  their  tension- 
filled  thoroughfares  Into  tree-lined  malls 
f I  .r  exclu.'^ive  pedes-trian  \ise 

Open  space  at  the  fringe  is  equally  im- 
portant, for  the  onrush  of  urbanism  is  gob- 
bling up  more  than  a  million  acres  a  year 
Thus  each  year  we  push  nature's  horizon 
farther  and  farther  away  from  more  and 
more  people 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  this  is 
mostly  a  pr<iblem  for  the  heavily  populated 
eastern  seaboard — that  megalopolis  of  31 
million  people  stretching  from  New  Hamp- 
siiire  to  Newport  News. 

Indeed  it  is  a  problem  for  us  in  the  East 
But  there  is  a  real  opportunity  for  the  many 
smaller  rapidly  growing  urban  areas  all  over 
the  covintry  to  acquire  open  space  out  be- 
yond the  fringe  at  rea.sonable  cost  so  that 
when  the  growth  and  development  and  ex- 
pansion does  come,  the  open  space  will  be 
there  as  an  integral  part  of  the  total  com- 
munity. 

And  we  need  the  open  space  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  -  for  recreation  needs  that  can- 
nut  be  met  by  the  backyard  or  a  weekend 
drive  to  the  covintry  We  need  it  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  gray  areas,  to  enhance  adja- 
cent proi>erty  values,  to  provide  relief  from 
the  monotony  of  continvious  suburban  de- 
velopment, to  serve  as  buffers  to  keep  com- 
munities   from    merging    into    an    indistin- 


guishable blob,  to  protect  stream  valleys, 
lorest  preserves,  flood  plains,  and  prime 
agricultural  land 

We  influence  land  use  pyatterns  when  we 
preserve  land  for  open  space,  we  influence 
It  when  we  decide  to  subdivide  the  land  for 
residential  development 

One  problem  that  I  don't  think  has  re- 
ceived sufficient  attention  is  the  nearly  total 
commitment  of  nearly  all  our  suburban  com- 
munities to  uniformly  low-density  residen- 
tial developmeiit 

We  seem  to  liave  given  very  little  thought 
to  the  fact  that  low-density  sprawl  means 
greater  costs  for  more  schools,  more  roads, 
more  public  facilities  of  almost  every  kind, 
and  less  open  space  Theii.  of  course,  there 
will  be  the  repair  bills  to  pay  when  all  these 
relatively  new  facilities  begin  to  wear  out. 
A  very  revealing  illusuation  of  the  com- 
parative costs  of  difTerent  types  of  land  use 
can  be  seen  in  the  proposal  of  a  developer 
to  cluster  some  250  homes  on  6  percent  of 
the  516-acre  Whitney  estate  m  Old  West- 
bury,  Long  Island  The  land  was  zoned  2- 
acre.  which  means  with  conventional  de- 
velopment the  entire  tract  would  have  been 
taken  up  by  the  250  houses,  and  the  land 
development  costs,  for  earthwork,  street  pav- 
ing, drainage  sewers,  utilities  landscaping 
and  so  forth,  would  have  been  $2  7  million 
By  clusterlnK  the  homes  on  only  a  small  part 
of  the  tract  In  a  series  of  two-  or  three- 
family  townhouses,  each  with  a  private 
patio,  the  land  development  costs  for  the 
same  facilities  would  have  been  $1  1  mil- 
lion— a  saving  of  $1  6  million.  And  94  p>er- 
cent  of  the  very  lovely  land  would  have  re- 
mained m  Its  natural  state — to  the  benefit 
of  the  resident*  and  to  the  t>enefit  of  the 
town  which  would  have  gained  from  the  en- 
hanced value  of   tlie  adjacent  property 

I  am  sorry  to  report  that  this  proposal 
did  not  gain  the  approval  of  the  town  fathers, 
but  I  think  it  illustrates  the  important  eco- 
nomic implications  that  lie  behind  the  zon- 
ing ordinance 

I  am  sure  all  of  you  have  experienced 
occasions  where  prime  industrial  land 
needed  for  the  future  development  oi  your 
area  has  been  nibbled  away  by  residential 
development  because  funds  weren't  available 
for  acquisition  on  the  land  Then  there  is 
the  problem  of  acquiring  land  for  highways, 
which  could  be  done  in  advance  at  tre- 
mendously less  cost,  but  usually  isn't  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds  or  statutory  authoritv 
Edward  Higbee,  in  his  informative  book. 
"The  Squeeze,"  described  the  costs  involved 
IP.  building  a  hipliway  through  a  small  com- 
munity out  on  Long  Island.  Just  before  the 
suburban  development  was  built  m  the  early 
1950s  he  writes,  the  land  "might  have  cost 
between  $2,000  and  $4,000  per  acre  Once 
it  had  been  covered  with  split-levels,  the  con- 
demnation charges  had  risen  to  perhaps  $50.- 
000  per  acre — and  it  takes  60  acres  per  mile 
to  build  a  mtxlern  expressway.  To  cut  a  10- 
mile  swath  ihreiugh  settled  communities,  in 
order  to  make  roads  leading  to  other  newer 
communities  beyond,  can  cost  as  much  as 
$30  million" 

At  $4,000  an  acre  10  years  ago.  the  lari 
for  the  same  10  miles  of  highway  would  have 
cost  only  $4  million. 

I  think  it  IS  lair  to  say  that  the  subject 
of  urban  land  use  is  overripe  for  serious 
study  at  all  le\els  of  Government. 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  an  administra- 
tion proposal,  in  conjunction  with  my  open 
space  bill,  which  would  have  provided  loans 
for  the  acquisition  of  land  for  future  public 
or  private  development  Unfortunately,  this 
proposal  received  no  serious  consideration, 
largely  because  there  were  so  many  other 
things  to  talk  about  during  the  hearings  on 
the  housing  bill. 


This  proposal  was  directed  toward  the 
kinds  of  problems  I  have  mentioned — the 
need  for  land  for  future  indxistrial  develop- 
ment, for  future  highways,  schools,  parks 
and  so  forth  I  think  we  ought  to  be  giving 
much  more  thought  to  this  problem  than  we 
have  oeen,  and  I  hope  some  consideration 
will  be  given  next  year. 

URBAN    TRANSPORTATION 

Finally  I  would  like  to  touch  on  the  prob- 
lem of  urban  transportation  I  don  t  tinnk 
I  will  be  saying  anything  to  cause  the  rocks 
to  fly,  but  I  will  say  that  someday  we — all 
of  us — have  got  to  start  coming  to  grips  with 
that  wonderful  and  infernal  thing  we  call 
the  automobile 

It  is  one  of  the  great  paradoxes  that  the 
invention  t.hat  gave  more  people  more  phys- 
ical freedom  than  anything  else  in  our  his- 
tory is  now  on  the  verge  of  tying  almost  all 
of  us  into  paralyzing  knots  at  least  two  times 
a  day 

Probably  no  one  has  ever  devised  a  more 
cunning  device  of  human  torture — in  peace- 
time at  least— than  the  traffic  Jam 

.^nd  Its  economic  implications  are  stag- 
gering Each  year  we  lose  more  than  $5 
billion  in  traffic  Jams,  through  wages  lost, 
lower  retail  sales,  higher  costs  for  moving 
freight,  overly  rapid  depreciation  of  vehicles, 
and  po  forth  The  cost  of  accidents  is  even 
greater,  estimated  at  about  $6  billion  a  year 
This  problem  of  traffic  congestion  in  our 
larger  urban  and  metropolitan  areas  mani- 
festly cannot  be  solved  by  highways  alone, 
as  the  President  noted  in  his  housing  message 
to  Congress 

But  even  if  we  were  willing  to  take  the 
tax  increases  in  an  effort  w  meet  all  our 
transportation  needs  with  an  urban  highway 
program  averaging  some  $10  million  or  more 
a  mile,  there  is  every  possibility  that  the 
remedy  would  only  succeed  in  killing  the 
patient — by  replacing  valuable  tax  ratable 
property  with  nontaxable  concrete  and 
asphalt,  by  creating  hugie  downtown  parking 
demands  which  would  further  remove  land 
for  commercial  and  cultural  pu.-poses.  and 
by  slowly  carving  away  the  very  activities 
that  created  the  demand  for  access  in  the 
first  place. 

I  dont  think  there  is  any  question  that 
we  need  limited  access  highways  to  meet 
urban  transportation  needs  that  can  be  me: 
in    no   other    way. 

But  improvement  of  inherently  more 
efficient  and  less  space-consuming  forms  of 
modern  mass  transportation  is  an  at)solute 
necessity  if  our  cities  are  to  survive  the  on- 
slaught of  the  automobile  and  continue  as 
viable  structures  for  human  existence  and 
enterprise 

The  only  alternative  is  a  massive  decen- 
tralization of  our  metropolitan  areas,  which. 
if  pursued,  could  easily  cover  every  square 
mile  of  land  in  the  country  with  develop- 
ments within  a  few  hundred  years,  given 
our    present    population    growth    rate 

Even  the  short-range  future  gives  cause 
for  concern.  The  urban  population  today 
is  over  100  million  and  90  percent  of  our 
national  population  growth  will  occur  in 
and  around  our  urban  areas  The  number  of 
vehicles  on  the  road  today  is  around  70 
million  By  1975.  that  number  is  expected 
to  climb  to  well  over  100  million. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  been  suffering 
a  serious  decline  in  ridership  on  all  forms 
of  m.-iss  transportation.  Since  1950.  the 
decline  has  been  38  percent.  More  than  300 
smaller  towns  have  lost  all  forms  of  public 
transportation  completely,  despite  the  fact 
that  half  of  our  population  is  not  able  to 
drive:  the  young,  the  old,  the  Infirm,  and 
those  too  p>oor  to  own  an  automobile. 

Because  of  these  trends,  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  assume  that  this  is  a  dying 
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and    unnecessary    service,    not    worth    pre- 
serving. 

But  It  Is  Important  to  point  out  that  most 
of  this  decline  has  occurred  In  off-peak  hours 
and  on  weekends.  The  decline  In  rush  hoTir 
use  has  been  much  smaller,  and  In  many 
areas  Is  showing  an  upturn. 

But  we  have  tended  to  overlook  the  fact 
tha:  if  we  allow  this  service  to  go  under, 
the  alternative  costs  would  be  staggering. 
For  example,  your  own  organization  has  esti- 
mated that  If  the  five  cities  of  New  York. 
Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Cleveland 
were  to  lose  just  their  rail  commuter  service, 
it  would  cost  $31  billion  with  30-year,  4 
percent  financing  to  bviild  the  highways  nec- 
essary to  serve  a  comparable  number  of 
people. 

The  trouble  is  that  this  loss  in  passenger 
revenue,  combined  with  rising  operating 
costs.  Is  making  it  harder  and  harder  for 
the  railroad  and  bus  companies  to  stay  alive, 
without  taking  retrenching  action  which 
merely  makes  the  service  less  desirable. 

Despite  the  almost  total  lack  of  imagina- 
tive effort  in  this  field,  there  are  some  illus- 
trations of  the  potential  for  progress  if  funds 
are  made  available. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad,  down  to  about  3.000  riders  a  day 
on  its  Highland  branch  line,  was  petitioning 
strenuously  to  eliminate  all  its  service.  The 
Boston  MTA  took  over  the  11 -mile  line, 
linked  it  up  with  the  subway  system,  turned 
It  into  rapid  transit-type  service,  and  is  now 
pushing  the  figure  of  30,000  riders  a  day. 
despite  the  fact  that  It  isn't  really  rapid 
service  operating  on  an  exclusive  right  of 
way. 

Philadelphia  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  provide  more 
frequent  service  at  lower  fares  on  a  line  run- 
ning out  to  Chestnut  Hill.  The  experiment 
proved  so  successful.  Increasing  ridershlp  by 
some  30  percent  and  reducing  by  400  the 
number  of  cars  coming  into  the  downtown 
each  day,  that  the  program  is  being  expanded 
to  other  lines,  and  now  the  counties  are  so 
Interested  that  they  plan  to  enter  Into  a 
compact  with  the  city  to  improve  rail  trans- 
portation for  the  region  as  a  whole. 

Chicago  can  point  to  two  significant  devel- 
opments. The  first  being  the  almost  un- 
precedented phenomenon  of  a  railroad  mak- 
ing money  on  its  commuter  service.  Not 
much  money,  to  be  sure,  but  in  the  black. 
That  railroad  is  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western, under  the  aggressive,  far-sighted 
leadership  of  its  chairman,  Ben  Heineman, 
who  is  providing  modern,  clean  and  courte- 
ous service  to  the  commuters. 

The  second  is  the  rapid  transit  system  op- 
erating in  the  median  strip  of  the  Congress 
Street  Expressway.  This  line  is  operating  at 
only  about  25  percent  of  its  capacity,  but  it 
Is  already  carrying  more  rush-hour  traffic 
than  the  8-lane  highway,  which  Is  operating 
at  full  capacity.  The  value  of  this  transit 
line  Is  immeasurable,  when  you  think  of 
what  would  happen  if  the  transit  riders  were 
forced  to  their  cars  on  this  already  crowded 
highway. 

Many  other  cities  are  far  advanced  in  the 
planning  stages,  and  with  the  acceptance  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  its  proper  re- 
sponsibility in  this  problem  of  national  con- 
cern, and  with  the  full  efforts  of  our  State 
and  local  governments,  we  should  begin  to 
get  the  creaking  wheels  turning  again. 

As  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  I  have  chosen 
Just  some  of  the  problem  areas  that  concern 
me.  There  are  many  others,  from  water 
pollution  to  family  relocation. 

In  discussing  these  particular  problems,  I 
should  stress  that  they  are  inter-related  and. 
Indeed,  Inseparable  problems.  It  is  my  hop>e 
that  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
will  begin  to  coordinate  Its  programa  more 
effectively  in  the  future,  so  that  they  help 


to  complement  one  another,  rather  than 
conflict  with  each  other  as  they  son.etlmes 
do.  Creation  of  a  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  should  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward providing  that  coordination,  and  I  hope 
that  someday  we  will  see  all  our  Federal  aid 
programs  geared  into  comprehensive,  area- 
wide  plans  for  the  urban  and  metropolitan 
areas — plans  for  the  people,  of  the  people, 
and  by  the  people  whose  lives  are  being  af- 
fected by  them. 

If  this  planning  and  coordination  Is 
achieved,  I  think  we  will  have  a  fighting 
chance  of  t>ecomlng  the  masters  of  our  urban 
destiny,  rather  than   the   victims  of  It. 


Tribute    to   David    Sarno 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

or    .\L.\SiC\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STTATES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1961 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday.  August  30  it  was  my  prlvi- 
lejre  to  be  a  guest  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues Senators  Aiken,  M.-vgnuson.  P.\s- 
TORE.  Javits,  and  Ke.ati.ng  as  tribute  was 
paid  to  Gen,  David  Sarnoff.  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Radio  Corp,  of  Amer- 
ica. The  occasion  of  the  tribute  was  the 
55th  anniversary  of  General  Sarnoff's 
participation  in  the  field  of  electronics. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  introductory  remarks  of 
Senator  Aiken  in  presenting  General 
Sarnoff  to  the  assembled  guests  at  this 
luncheon  gathering  and  the  te.xt  of  the 
general's  response  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

It  ha5  been  my  pleasure  to  hear  many 
outstanding  speeches  by  our  Nation's 
leaders  and  I  do  not  know  that  1  have 
ever  been  more  moved  than  I  was  on  this 
occasion  as  I  listened  to  David  Sarnoff. 
It  is  with  pride  I  present  his  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Introductory  Remarks  bt  Senator  Aiken 
General  Sarnoff,  Mrs,  Smith,  gentlemen,  we 
are  not  proceeding  according  to  plan.  Some 
considerate  person  has  insisted  on  a  live 
quorum  over  in  the  Senate  and  that  neces- 
sitates a  change  in  our  plans. 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  I  attended  the 
World's  Fair  in  New  York  as  part  of  the 
Governor's  Conference  of  the  United  Btates. 
While  we  were  there  we  had  a  demonstra- 
tion of  something  new  It  was  new  to  all 
of  us— and  it  was  called  television.  J  don't 
remember  what  the  program  was  but  I  think 
the  Governors  themselves  were  part  of  the 
program.  What  I  remember  best  about  it 
is  that  the  receiving  set  w:is  upstairs  and 
the  transmitting  equipment  was  down- 
stairs, with  a  floor  between  us.  Now  that 
seemed  like  a  whale  of  a  distance  in  those 
days  to  transmit  a  picture.  It  isn't  so  far 
now.  But  I  didn't  know  at  that  time  that 
the  man  responsible  for  that  new  and  prom- 
ising Innovation  would  be  honored  by  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  their  guest  here 
today.  But  it  certainly  is  appropriate  that 
he  should  be. 

I'm  not  going  Into  his  background,  which 
Is  known  not  only  to  everybody  here  Jn  the 


United  States,  but  all  over  the  world  as  well. 
At  the  age  of  15  he  got  into  his  only  good  suit 
and  went  out  and  got  a  Job.  Twenty-four 
years  later,  and  several  suits  later,  he  be- 
came president  of  the  RCA  and  then  chair- 
man of  the  board  But  I  do  want  to  call 
attention  to  one  thing.  He  was  first  edu- 
cated in  a  public  school,  but  thereafter  he 
attended  the  Sarnoff  school — which  Is  the 
best  In  the  world,  scientifically  speaking  — 
and  he  plans  to  attend  that  school  for  many 
years  to  come  E^•en  though  his  formal  edu- 
cation ended  with  the  public  schools  In 
New  York,  he  has  been  honored  by  receiving 
21  degrees  from  the  best  colleges  in  our  coun- 
try. 

Now  that  Is  a  record  for  men.  I  guess.  But 
I  want  to  tell  you.  General,  that  you're  la 
the  presence  of  a  champion  here  today  be- 
cause our  colleague.  Senator  SMrrn  from 
Maine,  has  36  degrees,  or  she  did  have  36 
the  last  time  I  counted  them.  So  I  m  sure 
that  you  are  honored  by  having  a  world's 
champion  at  this  luncheon  today. 

This  is  the  occasion  of  General  Sarnoffs 
55th  anniversary  in  communications.  He 
has  been  honored  by  scientific.  Industrial, 
military,  civil,  cultural  groups,  and  now  I 
think  its  a  great  privilege  that  we  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  also  honor  him  at  this 
luncheon.  We  had  planned  to  have  my  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  the  US.  Senate,  Introduce  some 
of  the  Senators  who  then  would  be  called 
upon  for  brief  remarks  H-wever.  we  know 
what  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  does  to  us  when 
we  don't  answer  rollcalls  and,  in  order  to 
keep  us  all  out  of  Jail,  or  out  of  what  cor- 
respondents to  jail  in  the  Senate,  I'm  going 
to  ask  General  Sarnoff  to  speak  to  us  right 
now  Instead  of  later,  had  we  gone  through 
with  the  program  as  planned.      (Applause  J 

REMARKS  BT  DAVID  SARNOFT 

Mr  Chai.-man  and  distinguished  Men. hers 
nf  the  US  Senate  I  am  unprepared  for 
thi.s  sudden  projection  into  the  arena,  and 
there  are  times  in  ones  life  when  the  tongue 
is  a  little  dry  and  the  mind  a  little  over- 
whelmed. In  the  language  of  my  profes- 
sion, that  makes  for  a  p-or  transmit 'er 
and  that  describes  me  at  this  moment  How- 
ever. I  am  comforted  by  the  knowledge  that 
your  receivers  are  unimpaired  and  in  good 
tune  Therefore  I  would  like.  Mr  Chairman, 
with  your  permLsslon.  to  transmit  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  frequency  that  originates  In 
the  heart,  without  interference  from  that  of 
the  mind. 

During  the  years  I  have  spent  In  the  elec- 
tronics Industry,  which  is  worldwide  in  its 
scope,  I  have  had  Uj  travel  wldelv  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Of  all  my  trips,  four 
stand  out  in  my  memory  and  they  will  re- 
main with  me  as  long  as  I  live.  I  would 
like  to  say  a  word  or  two  at>out  each  of  these 
four  trip.s — not  because  I  would  presume 
uptjn  your  patience  to  indulge  in  reminis- 
cence, but  because  I  think  that  these  trips. 
together,  .'symbolize  the  spirit,  the  me.anlng. 
the  purpose,  and  the  opportunities  of  Amer- 
ica. 

My  first  trip  was  made  in  1900  when  1  left 
with  my  mother  and  two  brothers  the  coun- 
try ul  my  birth.  Russia  I  was  then  9  years 
old  and  the  oldest  of  the  children.  We 
sailed  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  a  small 
and  slow  ship.  We  traveled  In  the  steerage 
and  it  took  us  more  than  a  month  to  arrive 
In  the  United  States—  the  wonderful  new 
land  of  opportunity  When  I  arrived  in 
New  York,  I  was  unable  to  speak  or  under- 
stand a  word  of  English  I  was  in  a  new 
world,  in  a  new  society,  a  new  people.  How- 
ever, it  didn't  take  me  very  long  to  reap 
all  the  advantages  of  America's  fine  and  free 
public  school  system — nor  did  anybody  In- 
terfere with  me  when  I  worked  as  a  news- 
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boy  before  and  after  school  hours,  in  order 
to  help  support  myself  and  my  family 
That  was  trip  No  1  In  my  memory. 
Trip  No  2  came  only  9  years  later.  As  a 
boy  of  18.  I  sailed  on  the  S  S  Sen  York  of 
the  American  Line,  from  New  York  to  South- 
ampton. England  This  time  I  traveled  as 
the  Marconi  wireless  operator  on  the  ship.  I 
was  the  only  operator  aixiard.  for  it  wasn't 
until  \he  Titanic  dl-saster  in  1912  that  a  law 
was  passed  by  the  Congress  requiring  each 
passenger  ship  to  carry  a  complement  of  wire- 
less operators  who  could  serve  around  the 
clock.  So  there  I  was,  9  years  after  arriving 
In  this  country,  serving  as  the  M;irconi  wire- 
less operator  on  a  first-class  passenger  liner, 
with  a  first-class  cabin  all  to  myself,  with  a 
uniform  and  gold  braid,  classified  as  a  ship's 
officer,  messing  witli  the  capt*ln  and  the 
otber  officers,  and  entertjiuang  and  being  en- 
tertained by  the  first-class  passengers 
That  was  another  trip  for  my  memory. 
My  third  trip.  20  years  later,  in  1929. 
was  on  the  SS  Aquitania  I  left  New  York 
for  Paris  a.s  an  assistant  to  Mr  Owen  D 
Young,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  US. 
Reparations  Commission  In  addition  to 
Mr.  Young.  I  accompanied  Mr  J  P  Morgan. 
Mr.  Thomas  Lamont,  and  Mr  Nelson  Per- 
kins, all  members  of  the  Commission.  Our 
mission  was  to  reach  final  agreement  with 
the  Germans  on  the  debts  and  otlier  prob- 
lems left  by  World  War  I.  and  to  replace 
what  was  then  the  Dawes  plan  with  what 
later  became  the  Yovmg  plan  In  the  com- 
pany of  these  financial  and  indu.?tr:;tl 
giants,  and  working  as  Mr.  Youngs  assist- 
ant, I  was  selected  to  negotiate  on  behalf 
of  our  allies  with  Dr  HJalmar  Schacht.  who 
represented  the  Germans  I  carried  on  these 
negotiations  with  Dr  Schacht  for  some  6 
weeks.  Of  course,  we  thought  then  we  had 
solved  the  pressing  problems  of  that  time 
but  we  found  out  very  soon  thereafter  that 
otxr  plans  and  our  hofjes  were  all  dashed  to 
the  ground  by  Adolf  Hitler  who  repudiated 
the  agreement    that   was  signed  in   Paris. 

However,  the  impre&sive  and  human  part 
of  that  trip  to  me  was  not  only  the  com- 
panionship of  these  important  men,  who 
were  much  older  and  wiser  than  I.  but  the 
fact  that  I  was  a  member  of  that  group  and 
that  we  were  met  at  Cherbourg  by  high 
officials  of  the  French  Government  This 
time,  no  passport  problems,  no  baggage 
problems,  no  customs  problenis  Our  re- 
ception was  conducted  with  the  pomp  and 
protocol  that  the  French  are  .so  expert  in 
providing  We  were  taken  from  a  special 
tender  to  a  private  train  supplied  by  the 
French  Government  which  whisked  us  to 
Paris  and  the  comforts  of  the  Rltz  Hotel, 

I  shall  never  forget  the  moment,  durinp 
this  third  trip,  when  I  stood  on  the  deck 
of  that  tender,  reflecting  upon  this  novel  ex- 
perience The  picture  that  flashed  through 
my  mind  then  was  my  first  crossing  of  the 
Atlantic  in  the  steerage.  I  thought  of  the 
contraf.t  between  the  two  trips  and  the  fact 
that  this  could  happen  only  m  America.  For 
it  Is  as  true  today  as  it  was  then,  that  no 
other  country  In  the  world  provides  such 
vast  opportunities  to  develop  and  to  express 
whatever  Uilents  an  individual  may  possess. 
On  that  occasion.  I  remeniber  saying  to  my- 
self. "God  bless  America.  '  Surely  I  am  no 
exception  lor  there  are  many,  many  others 
In  the  United  States  who  have  also  devel- 
oped, advanced  and  prospered  I  have  tried 
to  convey  this  messa^re  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  Americans  and  to  point  ovit  to  them 
that  in  my  view  there  are  more  opportunities 
in  our  country  today  than  there  were  when 
I  arrived  in  New  York  in  1900  Tl:iere  are 
more  people  in  the  world,  more  wants  to 
satisfy,  and  more  resources  and  tools  to  em- 
ploy today  than  there  were  then  No  Amer- 
ican boy  or  girl  needs  to  weep  with  Alexander 
that  there  are  no  more  worlds  to  conquer 


Now  I  come  to  my  fourth  trip,  and  that 
has  occurred  only  today.  From  New  York. 
I  ha\e  come  to  the  Capital  of  this  Nation 
to  be  received  and  honored  by  the  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  U.S  Senate — the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world  I 
am  not  sure  that  any  man  deserves  so  great 
an  honor  as  you  are  bestowinp  upon  me,  but 
I  do  want  to  express  to  you.  Mr  Chairman. 
and  to  your  distinguished  colleagues,  how 
deeply  moved  and  profoundly  grateful  I  am 
for  the  friendship  you  have  shown  me,  for 
this  handsome  tribute  and  this  wonderful 
reception, 

I  will  not  presume  further  upon  your  time, 
because  I  know  that  you  must  res{X)nd  to 
the  Senate  roUcall.  So  I  simply  say,  with  all 
my  heart,  thank  you  and  God  bless  you. 

CLOSING    REMARKS    BY    SENATOR    AIKEN 

.^nd  now.  General  Sarnoff.  in  order  'hat 
yovi  may  have  sfjmething  with  which  really 
to  remember  your  visit  here  today,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  present  you  with  this  scroll 
and  to  read  its  Inscription-  "55th  anni- 
versary testimonial  to  David  Sarnoff  in  com- 
memoration of  his  dedicated  service  and 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  advance- 
ment of  communications  and  electronics  in 
the  United  States,"  [Applause  |  And  so 
that  there  may  not  be  any  anticlimax  to  the 
general's  resjxjnse,  we  will  consider  the 
meeting  adjourned 


Emergency  Feed  Grains  Bill,  H.R.  4510 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERMANN 

UK    NLBR.\SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  13.  1961 

Mr  BEERMANN.  Mr  Speaker,  m  the 
suppoi't  of  my  continual  plea  for  less 
Federal  interference  in  agriculture,  and 
the  operation  of  free  marketing  sys- 
tem, I  would  like  to  offer  the  following 
feature  .story  from  the  September  10 
issue  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  To  prop- 
erly dijiesi  the  point  made  by  the  article 
it  is  necessary  that  I  roll  back  the  cal- 
endar a  bit.  specifically  to  Tuesday, 
Februaiy  21.  1961.  •v^hen  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Livestock  and  Feed  Grains 
was  considennf:  the  emerpency  feed 
L'rams  bill.  H.R  4510.  During  that 
hearing  the  bill  received  the  complete 
backing  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Aen- 
culturc.  Referring  to  the  published 
hearings  on  H.R.  4510.  serial  A,  pages 
42  and  4^.  the  following  colloquy  be- 
tween the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  Orville  Freeman,  and  me  took  place. 
Secretaiy  Freeman  was  supporting  the 
bill: 

Mr     Bklbmann? 

Mr  BEtRMA.NN.  Mr.  Secretary.  I  appreciate 
your  position.  I  am  an  operating  farmer, 
with  five  brothers.  You  have  an  operation 
with  someone  else. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  Are  we 
to  understand  that  the  Secretary  is  estab- 
lishing the  price  of  soytteans  at  $2.30. 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  has  not  been  estab- 
lished as  of  now.  This  is  at  present  my  in- 
tention, to  soestablisli  it 

Mr   BEERMANN    Thaiik  you 

Now  corn  is  $1,06  and  it  is  In  trouble. 
Soybeans  are  $1  85  and  they  are  not  in  trou- 
ble.    I  fall   to   understand   how  raising   the 


price  of  soybeans  to  $2.30  and  eventually 
asking  me  to  grow  soybeans,  which  I  do  not 
now.  and  then  eventually  ;tsking  the  Gov- 
ernment to  buy  my  soybeans,  is  g'.ilng  to  be 
a  solution  of  our  problem 

Secretary  Freeman.  I  would  only  answer 
that  by  saying  that  although  the  suppor* 
price  is  as  you  represented  it.  the  market 
price  is  now  about  $2  47  and.  as  I  have  tried 
to  indicate  before,  tlie  best  estimates  we 
make  are  that  there  will  he  a  stronger  de- 
mand for  soybeans  and  a  greater  need  for 
them  than  there  will  be  for  feed  grain.s 

Mr  BEERMANN    Thank  you. 

The  soyl>ean  market  price  is  presently 
strong  because  of  Industry  promotion  and 
grower  ability  to  produce  for  a  consuming 
market  at  a  fair  price,  with  a  minimum  of 
Government  intervention.  This  is  not  so 
with  the  other  feed  grains  I  do  not  think 
that  two  wrongs  make  a  right  I  would  not 
like  to  see  us  get  soybeans  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  feed  grains 

I  will  say  here  that  I  do  not  know  how 
to  run  your  farm;  I  do  not  suppose  that 
you  know  how  to  run  mine,  and  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
group  of  people  to  tell  us  how  to  run  our 
farms,  which  is  what  is  taking  place  by  es- 
tablishing market  prices  I  would  like  to 
offer  for  your  consideration  in  all  future 
legislation  that  when  you  submit  these 
things.  I  am  asking  it  simply  from  a  farm- 
er's standpoint,  that  you  do  it  on  the  basis 
of  having  less  Government  in  farm  busines? 
instead  of  more. 

I  thank  you 

.Secretary  Freeman    1  hank  you. 

The  point  I  was  attempting  to  make 
in  the  above  colloquy  was  that  by  rais- 
inL'  the  supiX)rt  price  of  soybeans,  the 
Secretary  would  ci'eat^  the  same  prob- 
lem for  the  soybean  growers  and  soy- 
bean industry  that  Government  inter- 
vention had  created  for  leed  gi-ains. 

I  believe  the  following  article  indi- 
cates that  my  concern  about  the  action 
of  Secretary  Freeman  is  becoming  a 
reality.  I  recommend  the  aiticle  t-o  my 
colleagues  who  may  feel  Federal  inter- 
fereiice  is  the  way  to  solve  agricultural 
problems: 

IFrom  the  Kansas  City  Star    Sept    10.  1961  | 

SuRPLf  s  Threat  in  Soybean  Crop 

(  By  Roderick  Turnbull  i 

.Ground  Kansas  City,  across  the  whole  .1 
the  Corn  Belt  and  in  many  otlier  parts  o; 
the  country,  the  finest  soyljean  crop  th:;- 
Natlon  has  ever  seen  is  heading  toward  ma- 
turity. The  acreage  is  the  biggest  ever  and 
the  estimated  average  yield  is  at  a  new 
record. 

Everything  apparently  Is  lovely  except  for 
one  thing.  Many  growers  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  soylx-an  industry  are  wonder- 
ing if  the  yield  is  going  to  be  so  big  that 
soybeans  will  join  the  category  of  crops  in 
surplus.  Once  a  crop  is  in  surplus,  usually 
its  in  trouble. 

a  miracle  crop 

With  all  the  difficulties  we  have  had  m 
recent  years  with  overproduction  in  larm 
crops  it  shouldn't  be  too  unusual  for  an- 
other to  join  the  list.  However,  this  is  a 
particular  case.  Soybeans  have  been  Hie 
miracle  crop  in  tlie  Americazi  scene  m  the 
last  couple  of  decades 

The  acreage  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds — always  in  response  to  a  growing 
market  demand  Price  supports  have  been 
kept  below  market  levels  and  the  crops  have 
moved  into  constimptlon  with  no  trouble- 
some surpluses  developing  lor  Government 
bins. 
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This  year.  Orville  L.  Freeman,  secretary 
of  agriculture,  boosted  soybean  price  sup- 
ports In  a  deliberate  effort  to  Increase  the 
bean  acreage  to  take  some  pressure  off  corn. 
He  got  a  14-percent  Increase  In  acres  and 
with  nature  providing  almost  perfect  grow- 
ing weather,  the  Increase  in  production  now 
Is  estimated  at  22  percent  over  last  year  or 
683  million  bushels.  This  estimate  was 
made  as  of  August  1.  Many  authorities  are 
suggesting  the  final  total  will  be  700  million 
bushels  or  more.  The  harvest  last  year  was 
558.771.000  bushels. 

Is  this  too  much  of  a  jump  in  yield  for 
1  year?  Secretary  Freeman  and  his  admin- 
istrators in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
express  confidence  that  this  year's  huge  crop 
will  find  a  market. 

They  point  to  difBculties  with  soybeans 
in  China,  where  exports  are  down.  Other 
nations  have  smaller  yields  both  of  beans 
and  other  oil-producing  crops.  Japan  is 
taking  more  U.S.  beans.  Thus  the  market 
seems  to  be  good.  Also,  the  administration 
has  a  big  ace  in  the  hole.  It  always  can 
give  more  beans  or  soybean  oil  away  through 
the  Public  Law  480  program. 

But  this  is  Just  what  the  soybean  industry 
fears.  The  Industry  has  grown  on  dollar 
sales.  Indtistry  representatives  have  gone 
all  over  the  world  selling  the  American  crop. 

EDUCATION.^L     PROGR.\M 

They  have  determined  what  other  nations 
wanted  in  soybeans,  in  variety  and  In  qual- 
ity. They  have  taught  other  nations  how  to 
use  soybeans  and  have  convinced  them  in 
many  cases  that  soybean  oil  is  as  good  or 
better  than  other  vegetable  oils.  The  result 
has  been  a  huge  increase  in  the  export  trade. 
Nearly  all  bean  sales  have  been  for  dollars 
although  considerable  of  the  oil  has  moved 
under  Public  Law  480  deals.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  cocperated  with  the 
industry  in  these  etfor.s. 

The  soybean  industry  as  represented  by 
the  American  Soybean  Association  and  the 
Soybean  Council  of  America  has  been  ex- 
tremely proud  of  the  record  of  the  crop  in 
the  market.  When  Secretary  Freeman 
boosted  the  price  support  this  year  from 
$1.85  a  bushel  to  $2.30,  the  soybean  asso- 
ciation along  with  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau protested  that  this  was  too  high,  even 
though  bean  prices  at  the  time  were  still 
higher.  Soybean  prices  on  the  market  last 
winter  hit  $3  a  bushel — after  most  of  the 
1960  crop  was  out  of  farm.ers'  hands. 

RESPONSi:    TO    PRICE 

The  high  price  last  winter  definitely  in- 
dictated  a  bigger  acreage  this  year,  but  a 
guaranteed  price  (Government)  usually  is 
more  of  a  stimulus  to  greater  production 
than  prospects  of  a  higlier  price  on  the 
m  irket. 

Farmers  are  using  their  own  Judgment 
when  they  increase  production  in  response  to 
prospective  demand.  They  win  or  lose. 
The  Government  Is  guiding  production 
when  it  sets  a  price  support  high  enough 
to  induce  a  ku-ger  acreage.  If  there  is  a 
surplus.  It  becomes  the  CJovernment's  re- 
sponsibility. But  surpluses  hurt  farm  prices 
in  Government  hands  or  otlierwise. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  American 
Soybean  Association  in  Indianapolis,  Charles 
V.  Simpson,  president  of  the  group,  in  his 
annual  address  said  the  m.ajor  problem  fac- 
ing soybean  farmers  is  to  avoid  expanding 
pr.Kluction  faster  than  they  can  build  mar- 
kers f  )r  the  crop. 

•  Let  us  not  allow  ourselves,"  he  said,  "to 
be  priced  out  of  world  markets  by  those  who 
mean  well,  but  fail  to  realize  that  we  wish 
only  to  use  support  prices  as  a  means  to 
bring  the  soybean  crop  to  market  in  an 
orderly  manner." 

MUST    FIND    PLACE 

George  M.  Strayer,  the  as.sociation's  exec- 
utive vice  president,  said,  'l  sincerely  hope 


we  can,  through  united  efforts  of  industry 
and  Government,  find  a  place  to  utlllEe  the 
683-  to  700-milllon-bushel  soybean  crop.  It 
Is  going  to  take  concerted  effort  on  the  part 
of  all  concerned." 

Strayer  also  commented  that  in  raising 
price  supports  this  year  to  $2  30.  the  U.S. 
Government  had  an!iounced  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  world  that  it  was.  in  effect, 
holding  a  price  umbrella  over  the  produc- 
tion of  peanuts  and  palm  kernels,  suaflower 
seed,  rapeseed  and  mustard  seed,  cottonseed, 
copra  and  all  others  in  the  long  list  t>f  oil- 
seeds and  oil-bearing  materials. 

The  association  commended  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  soybean  Indus- 
try for  "untiring  efforts  In  the  salee  and 
trade  promotional  programs  for  sor^beans 
and  soybean  products"  and  urged  continued 
efforts  on  these  programs.  It  also  ttanked 
Secretary  Freeman  for  implementing  the 
use  of  fats  and  oils  in  the  oversea  church 
and  charity  relief  feeding  program. 

Soybeans  are  called  Americas  miracle  crop 
because  of  the  remarkable  growth  m  pro- 
duction in  recent  years.  In  30  yeuxs  the 
crop  has  come  from  a  $10  million  one  to  the 
btliion-doUar  class. 

In  the  mid-1920s  I'j  million  acres  were 
planted  in  soybeans;  this  year  the  acreage 
is  26.4  million.  The  yield  has  Jumped  in 
the  same  period  from  5  million  bushels  to 
the  prospective  6a3  million. 

Many  reasons  may  be  given  for  this  big 
increase  in  production,  but  the  main  one 
has  been  the  growing  demand  fur  sciybean 
meal  as  a  protein  feed  for  livestock  and 
for  soybean  oil. 

The  crop  first  came  into  prominence  In 
this  country  for  use  as  hay  and  green  man- 
ure. There  was  quite  a  buildup  during  the 
1930's  when  the  AAA  encouraged  the  Use  of 
soybeans  as  a  soil-building  crop— to  be 
turned  under  as  green  manure  In  fact,  up 
to  1941,  over  half  the  soybean  acreage  was 
for  h..y.  grrizing  or  green  manure. 

SUPPLIES  ctrr  off  | 

Before  World  War  11.  the  United  Statrs  was 
a  net  Importer  of  oilseed.^,  fats  and  oils  for 
both  food  and  nonfood  uses  as  well  as  live- 
stork  feed.  Hostilities  cut  off  manv  cf  our 
Far  Eastern  supplies  at  the  same'  time  a 
huge  demand  was  building  for  them.  The 
mixed  feed  industry  called  for  great  amounts 
of  protein  for  livestock  rations.  VegeUble 
oils  were  in  demand  for  shortening  and  for 
margarine  which  was  replacing  butter  to  a 
large  extent.  This  demand  was  the  spring- 
board for  soybean-s.  The  acrei<ee  Increased 
from  10.1  mlliion  acres  In  1941  to  14.3  mil- 
lion in  1943  and  averaged  128  million 
through  the  war. 

Significantly,  the  big  Increase  came  after 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  demands  far  pro- 
tein feeds  and  oils  continued  and  expanded 
Millions  of  acres  which  had  been  taken  out 
of  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton  under  Govern- 
ment production  control  prosran-iS  were  dl- 
vf-rted  to  the  soybeans.  A  huge  acreage  once 
in  oats  also  went  to  the  beans  -the  oats, 
once  needed  for  hor.ves.  were  less  in  donand! 
During  the  1950s,  when  every  other  major 
crop  was  showing  a  reduction  in  acreage, 
the  soybean  acreage  Jumped  124  percent — 
always  in  answer  to  market  demand. 

Diiring  this  pericxl.  soybean  growLrs  ac- 
tually asked  that  price  supports  be  krpt  low 
enough  to  perm.it  the  crop  to  m.jte  to 
market. 

Soybean  authorities  are  convinced  that 
peak  has  not  yet  been  reached  In  demand 
for  the  crop  and  its  byproducts.  Longrun 
prospects  sucgest  that  within  the  ncKt  10 
to  15  years  a  billion-bushel  crop  may  be 
utilized.  But  they  wonder  if  the  raarket 
oan  take  in  1  year  the  big  increase  that 
is  coming  with  this  harvest. 

BOOST     FOR     FARMERS 

The  26  million  acres  in  soybeans!  is  a 
wonderful  thing  for  American  farmeiiL     In 


a  time  when  we  have  tried  to  cut  plantings 
of  other  crops,  think  how  much  greater  our 
troubles  would  be  if  we  did  not  have  soy- 
beans. 

I  wonder  how  this  new  crop  could  have 
developed  in  this  country  if  we  bad  had  In 
the  past  production  controls  that  specified 
how  each  acre  was  to  be  used  Where  Ls  the 
man,  in  Government  or  out.  who  could  have 
said  in  1935  that  we  would  need  26  million 
acres  In  soybeans  In  1961?  Where  Is  the 
man  who  can  tell  us  today  the  acreage 
that  should  be  allotted  for  some  new  crop 
In  1980? 


The  District  of  Columbia  GoverDmcBt 
Seemi  To  Rely  Entirely  on  Public  Ur- 
ban Renewal  Programs  Sapported  by 
Taxes,  and  Has  Discouraged  Renova- 
tion and  Restoration  of  Commercial 
and  Residential  Property  by  Priirate 
Owners  by  Immediately  Raising  Taxes 
on  Such  Improved  Property,  Says 
Kalorama  Citizens  Association  Presi- 
dent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

OF    PE^•N.SVLV.^NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATIVES 

Wediicsday,  September  13.  1961 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
presidenl  of  ihe  Kalorairia  Ciuzeiis  As- 
sociation, G.  M.  Koockogey.  has  wnlten 
to  me  in  part,  as  follows : 

O'ar  District  of  Columbia  government 
seems  to  rely  entirely  on  ptibllc  urban  re- 
newal programs,  supported  by  tax  m^ney. 
and  has  discouraged  renovation  and  restora- 
tion of  commercial  and  residential  property 
by  private  owners  by  immediately  raising 
taxes  on  such  Improved  realty.  Your  House 
Joint  Resolution  532  would  correct  this 
inequity  by  a  reasonable  tax  adjustm.ent 
that  would  encounige  private  redevelopment 
without  the  use  of  public  funds. 

Georgetown  Ls  an  outstanding  example  of 
private  restoration  that  didn't  cost  the  tax- 
payers 1  cent  and  greatly  Increased  the  tax- 
able basis.  Another  private  restoration 
showcase  Is  our  own  Kalorama  triangle 
area,  where  over  half  a  million  dollars  has 
been  spent  on  more  than  50  houses  and 
apartments  in  less  than  2  years. 

Other  citizen  groups  and  the  Federation 
of  Citizens  Associations  have  Joined  us  In 
endorsing  your  Idea  of  reasonable  tax  abate- 
ment to  encourage  private  restoration  of 
commercial   and    residential    property  " 

The  WashiriRton  (D.C  •  Post  reported 
that  the  contcst-winmng  design  for 
re.sidential  development  of  an  8  4-acre 
urban  renewal  site  in  southwest  Wa.sh- 
ington  will  pro\1de  rental  apartments 
up  to  $325  a  month. 

Since  the  ui-ban  renewal  program  wai« 
designed  by  the  Conpress  to  rehouse 
slum-dwellers,  it  would  t>e  helpful  at 
this  time  if  the  Board  of  Commissionera. 
District  of  Columbia,  told  us  how  sluin- 
dwellers  in  the  Nation's  Capital  are  able 
to  aflford  apartments  renting  up  to  $325 
a  month. 

A  letter  publi.^.hed  in  the  Washington 
<D.C.»  Post  on  September  13  comments 
tellingly  on  these  $325-a-month  apart- 
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ments  which  the  New  Frontier  ls  provid- 
ing in  Southwest  Washington  with  the 
aid  of  $70  million  in  Federal  tax  funds: 

Once  upon  a  time  I  was  naive  enough  to 
believe  that  the  southwest  redevelopment 
plans  would  include  housing  I  could  afford. 
However.  I  see  by  the  Washington  Post  that 
stiU  another  high-rise  luxury  apartment 
project  is  now  off  the  drawing  boards 

I'm  not  rich  enough  for  the  apartments 
now  available  in  Southwest,  and  I'm  not 
poor  enovigh  to  qualify  for  one  of  the  housing 
projects. 

A  new  appioach  to  urban  renewal  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  lonu  overdue, 
and  I  am  plea.'ied  that  the  able  and  dis- 
tingui.shed  gentlemen  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  MuLTERl,  Delaware  IMr.  Mc- 
Dowell!, and  Iowa  IMr  KylI  have 
joined  with  me  in  trying  to  develop  a 
new.  far  less  costly,  and  more  human  ap- 
proach to  the  renovation,  restoration, 
and  rebuilding  of  our  cities. 

I  include  hi'rc  the  text  of  the  mea.'^urc 
introduced  by  my  colleague  the  fientle- 
man  from  New  York   1  Mr.  Mvlter  J 

I  include,  in  addition,  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Koockogey.  president  of  the  Kalo- 
rama Citizens  Association,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  as  well  as  a  letter  pub- 
lished today  in  the  Washinpton  'DC  > 
Post : 

September  9.  1961 
Hon   Carrom  D  Kf.arns. 
Housf  Office  Bu\ld\ng 
'Washington    DC 

Dear  Sir  On  behalf  of  the  Kalorama  Citi- 
zens Ass<>ciati<.>n.  of  Washington,  I  wush  to 
express  our  deep  appreciation  of  your  leader- 
ship In  introducing  the  most  coiistrvictne 
urban  renewal  legislation  in  the  past  decade. 
I   refer   to   House   Joint  Resolution   532 

Our  thank*  are  due  also  ti:>  C'  ngre.ssnien 
McLTEH.  Democrat  of  New  York  Kvl  Repub- 
lican, of  Iowa,  and  McDowEtt  Democrat,  of 
Delaware,  for   introducing   similar   bills 

This  new  bipartisan  approach  to  urban  re- 
newal puts  private  renewal  effort*  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  un  an  eqvial  basis  with 
public  urban  renewal  projects,  which  is  as 
it  should  be 

Our  District  of  Columbia  government 
seen^  to  rely  entirely  on  public  urban  re- 
newal programs,  supported  by  our  lax  money, 
and  hfis  discouraged  renovation  and  restora- 
tion of  commercial  and  residential  property 
by  private  owners  by  immediately  raising 
taxes  on  such  Improved  realty  Your  House 
Joint  Resolution  532  would  correct  this  In- 
equity by  H  rea-sunable  tax  adjii.stment  that 
Would  encourage  private  redevelopment 
without    the   use    of    public    funds. 

Georgetown  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
privat*  restoration  that  didnt  cost  the  tax- 
payers 1  cent  and  greatly  increased  the  tax- 
able basis.  Another  private  restoration 
showcase  Is  our  own  Kalorama  Triangle  area, 
where  over  half  a  million  dollars  has  been 
s[>ent  on  more  than  50  houses  and  apart- 
ments in  less  than  2  years. 

Other  citizen  groups  and  the  Federation 
of  Citizens  Associations  have  Joined  us  In 
endorsing  yovir  idea  of  reasonable  tax  abate- 
ment to  encourage  private  restoration  of 
commercial  and  residential  property. 

The  fact  that  other  Members  are  Joining 
you  In  this  legislation  shows  that  it  is  of 
national  importance  to  put  private  rede- 
velopment all  over  the  Nation  on  an  equal 
footing  with  public  urban  renewal.  This 
could  save  the  taxpayers  many  millions  of 
dollars  and  do  the  Job  in  much  less  time 
Respectfully. 

G    M    KOOCKOCET. 

President,  Kaloraina  CUizcn},  Af^soaation. 
Washington,  DC. 


Housing   Costs 
letters  to  the  editor 

Once  upon  a  time  I  was  naive  enough  to 
believe  that  the  Southwest  redevelopment 
plans  would  Including  housing  I  could  af- 
ford. However.  I  see  by  the  Washington 
Post  that  still  another  high-rise  luxury 
apartment  project  Is  now  off  the  drawing 
boards. 

I'm  not  rlcli  enough  for  the  apartments 
now  available  in  Southwest,  and  I'm  not 
poor  enough  to  qualify  for  one  of  the  housing 
projects 

Is  there  to  be  no  end  of  these  overpriced 
new  projects^  Is  there  no  hope  for  persons 
in  my  Income  bracket  who  would  like  to 
live  close  by  in  a  place  that  is  new  and 
clean?  Not  everyone  wants  an  air-condi- 
tioned efficiency,  or  a  larger  unit  m  which 
to  double  up  with  another  salaried  mem- 
ber of  the  middle  class.  Some  of  us  have 
only  one  income  in  our  family,  and  are  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  want  a  more  conven- 
tional  home   that    Is  not   in   the  suburbs 

Suzanne   T    Cooper 

Washington. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  :n  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  6  of  the  Act  of  August  14.  1894  i  DC 
Code.  sec.  47-705  >,  is  amended  by  inserting 
";a)"  after  •Sec  6 '■,  and  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the    following   new    subsection: 

••(bi  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  increase  in  the  vakie  of  the 
tract  or  lot  of  real  property  on  which  the 
taxpayers  personal  residence  is  located  lor 
of  the  improvements  thereon  i  which  is  the 
result  of  the  repair,  alteration,  renovation, 
or  restoration  of  such  residence  shall  be  dis- 
regarded In  making  the  valuation  of  the 
property  under  subsection  la)  for  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  such  repair,  alteration  reno- 
vation, or  restoration  is  completed  and  for 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years  As  used 
in  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term  tax- 
payers personal  residence  means  real  prop- 
erty which  is  owned  by  the  taxpayer  or  his 
spou.se  or  both  at  the  time  of  the  repair, 
alteration,  renovation,  or  restoration  in- 
volved and  is  occupied  by  them  or  either 
of  them  Hs  their  person  residence  at  such 
time    or    within    six    months    thereafter  "' 

1  b  I  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a  I  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  repairs, 
alteratlor.s.  renovation,  and  restoration 
completed  in  fiscal  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

Sec  2  (ai  Section  3(ai  of  title  III  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Income  ,>.tid  Franchise 
Tax  Act  of  1947  (DC.  Code.  s<fc  47-1557b(a)  ) 
is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph 

"1 16 1  Expenses  of  Home  Repair.  Main- 
tenance. Alterations,  and  Additions — In 
the  case  of  an  individual,  the  expenses  paid 
during  the  taxable  year  for  the  repair  and 
maintenance  of.  or  alterations  or  additions 
to.  the  personal  residence  of  the  taxpayer 
Tlie  deduction  under  this  par;%graph  shall  be 
allowable  only  to  the  extent  of  the  aggregate 
of  such  expenses  actually  paid  by  the  tax- 
payer, and  in  no  case  shall  it  exceed  $2  000 
Such  deduction  shall  be  applicable  only  to 
expenses  which  are  not  otherwise  allowable 
as  deductions  In  comptitlng  net  Income  un- 
der section  1  of  this  title.  As  used  In  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'personal  residence  of 
the  taxpayer'  means  real  property  which  is 
owned  by  the  taxpayer  or  his  spotise  or  both 
at  the  time  of  the  repair,  maintenance,  al- 
terations or  additions  involved  and  Is  occu- 
pied by  them  or  either  of  them  as  their 
personal  residence  at  such  time  or  within 
six  months  thereafter." 

(bi  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a»  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  ex- 
penses paid  during  taxable  years  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 


Sec  3  Section  7  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  (DC.  Ccxle. 
sec.  5-706  I  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section • 

"I J)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act — 

■■(1)  housing  (including  both  residential 
and  commercial  structures  i  which  are  not 
substandard  in  any  project  area  shall  be 
preserved  and  shall  not  be  demolished  or 
included  In  the  acquisition  ancj  assembling 
by  the  Agency  of  the  real  property  in  such 
area,   and 

■■(2  I  the  owner  of  any  substandard  struc- 
ture (residential  or  commercial  i  which  can 
be  rehabilitated  or  restored  to  good  condi- 
tion in  a  project  area  shall  be  encouraged 
and  assisted  by  the  Agency  to  undertake 
and  carry  out  such  rehabilitation  or  restora- 
tion and  such  structure  shall  not  be  demo- 
lished or  included  in  the  acquisition  and  as- 
sembling by  the  Agency  of  the  real  property 
in  such  area  unless  such  owner,  after  having 
had  a  reasonable  time  following  notification 
by  the  Agency  to  com.plete  such  rehabilita- 
tion or  restoration  has  failed  to  do  so.  and 
In  the  case  of  any  such  failure  the  Agency, 
after  acquiring  the  structure,  shall  itself 
provide  lor  such  rehabilit.atlon  or  restora- 
tion whenever  it  determines  that  such  re- 
habilitation or  restoration  is  desirable  or 
appropriate  and  shall  dispose  of  the  struc- 
ture so  rehabilitated  or  restored  at  such 
time  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  a£  it 
may  determine  to  be  in  the  public  interest.' 

Sec.  4  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  providing 
for  the  zoning  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  regulation  of  the  location,  height, 
bulk,  and  uses  of  buildings  and  other  struc- 
tures and  of  the  uses  of  land  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes '.  ap- 
proved June  20.  1938.  as  amended  (D  C  Code 
sec  5-413  et  seq  i.  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  17  as  section  18  and  by  insert- 
ing after  section  16  the  following  new 
section 

■  Sec.  17.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  chanceries  and  other  business-type 
buildings  of  foreign  nations  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  so  as  to  conform  with  the  gen- 
eral pra<itice  among  nations  of  requiring  the 
observance  ( by  countries  with  which  they 
maintain  diplomatic  relations)  of  their  laws 
and  zoning  regulations  In  the  location  of 
such  buildings;  and  the  Zoning  Commission 
shall  accordingly  include  in  its  regulations 
under  the  first  section  of  this  Act  such  pro- 
visions as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that 
such  buildings  are  hereafter  located  only  in 
areas  appropriately  zoned  for  such  purposes  ' 


Nation's  Small  Businesim«n  Strongly  Op- 
pose Fr*e  Delivery  of  Communist 
Propaganda 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  13.  1961 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM  Mr  Speaker,  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  regularly  polls  its  membership 
of  over  170.000  on  key  issues  before  the 
country. 

The  NFIB  Mandate  No.  268  re- 
cently contained  the  question:  "Should 
the  Post  Office  carry  Conimunist  propa- 
ganda free?" 
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The  results,  fonv-arded  to  me  by  Mr. 
George  P.  Burger,  vice  president  of  the 
NFIB,  show  90  percent  opposed  to  this 
distribution  of  Communist  propaganda. 
Only  7  percent  favored  the  distribution 

and  3  percent  indicated  no  opinion. 

This  is  giaphic  evidence  of  the  support 
in  the  Nation  for  legislation  such  as  that 
I  introduced,  H.R.  9004,  which  would  ban 
from  our  mails   any  material  found  by 

the  Attorney  General  to  be  Communist 
piopaganda. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  also  that  a  niirri- 

ber  of  our  colleagues  have  joined  me  in 

introducing  this  legislation,  including  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  Harri- 
son J ,  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 

[Mr.  Berry!  ,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 

[Mr.  Dole],  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Utt],  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio    [Mr.  Harsha],  and  the  gentleman 

from  Michigan  [Mr.  Harvey]. 


^^J^W^-^^f^W 


number  of  cars  coming  Into  the  downtown 
each  day,  that  the  program  Is  being  expanded 
to  other  lines,  and  now  the  counties  are  so 
Interested  that  they  plan  to  enter  into  a 
compact  with  the  city  to  Improve  rail  trans- 
portation for  the  region   as  a  whole. 

Chicago  can  point  to  two  significant  devel- 
opments. The  first  being  the  almost  un- 
precedented phenomenon  of  a  railroad  mak- 
ing money  on  its  commuter  service.  Not 
much  money,  to  be  sure,  but  in  the  black. 
That  railroad  is  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western, under  the  aggressive,  far-sighted 
leadership  of  its  chairman,  Ben  Heineman, 
who  is  providing  modern,  clean  and  courte- 
ous service  to  the  commuters. 

The  second  Is  the  rapid  transit  system  op- 
erating in  the  median  strip  of  the  Congress 
Street  Expressway.  This  line  is  operating  at 
only  about  25  percent  of  its  capacity,  but  it 
is  already  carrying  more  rush-hour  tralHc 
than  the  8-lane  highway,  which  is  operating 
at  full  capacity.  TThe  value  of  this  transit 
Ime  Is  immeasurable,  when  you  think  of 
what  would  happen  if  the  transit  riders  were 
forced  to  their  cars  on  this  already  crowded 
highway. 

Many  other  cities  are  far  advanced  in  the 
planning  stages,  and  with  the  acceptance  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  its  proper  re- 
sponsibility in  this  problem  of  national  con- 
cern, and  with  the  full  efforts  of  our  State 
and  local  governments,  we  should  begin  to 
get  the  creaking  wheels  turning  again. 

As  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  I  have  chosen 
Just  some  of  the  problem  areas  that  concern 
me.  There  are  many  others,  from  water 
pollution  to  famUy  relocation. 

In  discussing  these  particular  problems.  1 
should  stress  that  they  are  inter-related  and, 
indeed,  inseparable  problems.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
will  begin  to  coordinate  Its  programs  more 
efTc-ctively  in  the  future,  so  that  they  help 


The  concern  of  the  Congress  in  the 
continued  U.S.  export  of  good.s  to  Com- 
munist-dominated coimtries  is  testified 
to  in  the  division  vote  in  pas.saLpe  of 
House    Resolution    403    of    90    yeas    to    1 

nay. 

In  further  regard  to  this  situation.  I 
believe  the  Membcr.s  will  br  iritf.estcd  in 
some  additional  facts  revealed  recently 
during  a  hearing  before  the  Intel:  tate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit tt^  on  a 
bill  to  prohibit  any  e.xclianKP  of  articles 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba,  ex- 
cept those  destined  for  U.S.  military  use 

at  Guantanamo  Naval  Ba.se.  .Although 
a  partial  economic  embargo  was  imposed 
on  Cuba  by  the  United  States  in  October 

I960,  trade  with  Cuba  today  is  being  car- 
ried on  as  though  relations  betweeai  Uie 

two   nations  were   nearly   normal 

Under  the  restrictions,  no  U.S.  poods 

are  supposed  to  be  exported  to  Cuba 

unless    they    can    be    cla.ssified    as    fooci- 

Sarnoff  to  the  assembled  guesLs  at  this 
luncheon  sathenng  and  the  text  of  the 
general's  response  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  hear  many 
outstanding  speeches  by  our  Nation's 
leaders  and  I  do  not  kno'.v  that  I  have 
ever  been  more  moved  than  I  was  on  this 
occasion  as  I  listened  to  David  Sarnoff. 
It  is  with  pride  I  present  hi.s  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Introductory  Remarks  bt  Sen.\tor  Aike.n 
General  Sarnoff,  Mrs,  Smith  gentleman,  wp 
are  not  proceeding  according  to  plan.  Some 
considerate  person  has  Insisted  on  a  live 
quorum  over  in  the  Senate  and  that  neces- 
sitates a  change  In  our  plan.s 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  I  attended  the 
World's  Fair  In  New  York  as  p.irt  of  the 
Governor's  Conference  of  the  United  States. 
While  we  were  there  we  had  a  den-.onstra- 
tlon  of  something  new.  It  was  new  to  all 
of  us — and  it  was  called  televi,';i  ^n  I  don't 
remember  what  the  program  wa.s  but  I  think 
the  Governors  themselves  were  part  of  the 
program.  What  I  remembor  best  about  It 
Is  that  the  receiving  set  wris  upstairs  and 
the  transmitting  equipment  was  down- 
stairs, with  a  floor  between  us  N-.w  that 
seemed  like  a  whale  of  a  distance  in  those 
days  to  transmit  a  picture  It  isn't  so  far 
now.  But  I  didn't  know  at  that  time  that 
the  man  responsible  for  that  new  and  prom- 
ising innovation  would  be  honored  by  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  their  guc-st  here 
today.  But  It  certainly  is  appropriate  that 
he  should  be. 

I'm  not  going  into  his  background,  which 
Is  known  not  only  to  everybody  here  in  th« 


tailinc  Cuban  trade.  Hesitation  and  in- 
action by  the  State  Department  and 
other  ofBcrs  of  the  administration  only 
further  serve  as  evidence  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  s  inability  to  combat  Cuban 

communism    m    the    forceful    manner 

preached    by   Candidate   Kennedy. 

The    State    I>epartment     witne.-^s    op- 

pu.,rd  the  bill.  HR  8459.  apparently 
because  it  would  weaken  the  flexibility 
of  the  State  Department.  This  witness 
also  seemed  of  tlio  opinion  that  current 
-shipmcnus  to  Cuba  are  not  of  great  con- 
scQurncp  and  therefore  would  not  be 
worth  the  rcpcrcus.-^ions  of  a  total  eco- 
iv^m:r  embargo. 

Other  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee   brought    to   Light    tiie   rising    tide    of 

congressional  vexation  against  the  Cuban 

dictatorship  and  determination  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  take  action  unless 
the  administration  does  something  soon. 

The  .spoixsorship  of  H  R.  8465  by  Mem- 
cni  \^iiAirn\ixj\  ana  aistineul.shPd  Mfii.bors 
of  the  U.S  Senate  I  am  unprep.ired  for 
this  .sudden  projection  into  the  arena,  and 
there  are  times  in  ones  life  when  the  tongue 
18  a  little  dry  and  the  mind  a  little  over- 
whelmed. In  the  lan^'uage  uf  my  prf>fes- 
slon,  that  niiikes  for  a  p.  .or  transmit -.er 
and  that  describes  me  at  tliis  moment  How- 
ever. I  am  comforted  by  the  knowledge  that 
your  receivers  are  unimpaired  and  in  givxl 
tune.  Therefore  I  would  like.  Mr  Chairman 
with  your  permlseion.  to  tr.i.nsmlt  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  frequency  that  originates  in 
the  heart,  without  interference  from  tliat  of 
the  mind. 

During  the  years  I  have  spent  in  the  elec- 
tronics Industry,  which  is  worldwide  in  Its 
scope,  I  have  had  to  travel  widely  br>lh  at 
home  and  abroad.  Of  all  my  trips  four 
stand  out  in  my  memory  and  they  will  re- 
main with  me  as  long  as  I  live  '  I  would 
like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  each  of  thesp 
four  trip.s — not  because  I  would  }>resump 
upon  your  patience  to  indulge  In  reminis- 
cence, but  because  I  think  that  these  trips, 
together,  symbolize  the  spirit,  the  meaning, 
the  purpose,  and  the  opportunities  of  Amer- 
ica. 

My  first  trip  was  made  in  !900  when  I  left 
with  my  mother  and  two  brr.thers  the  C'  un- 
try  of  my  birth.  Russia.  I  was  then  9  years 
old  and  the  oldest  of  the  children  We 
sailed  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  In  a  small 
and  slow  ship  We  traveled  In  the  steerage 
and  it  took  us  more  than  a  month  to  arrtve 
In  the  United  States — the  wonderful  new 
land  of  opportunity.  When  I  arrived  In 
New  York,  I  was  unable  to  speak  or  under- 
stand a  word  of  English.  I  was  In  a  new 
world.  In  a  new  society,  a  new  people.  How- 
ever, It  didn't  take  me  very  long  to  reap 
all  the  advantages  of  America's  fine  and  free 
public  school  system— nor  did  anybody  in- 
terfere with   me  when  I  worked  as  a   news- 


our  plans  and  our  hope?  were  all  dashed  to 
the  ground  by  Adolf  Hitler  wh'^  repvidiat«d 
the   agreement   that   was  signed   m  Paris 

However,  the  impre&.sive  and  human  part 
of  that  trip  to  me  was  not  only  the  com- 
panionship of  these  important  men.  who 
were  much  older  and  wiser  than  I.  but  the 
fact  that  I  was  a  member  of  that  group,  and 
that  we  were  met  at  Cherbourg  by  high 
officials  of  the  French  Government  This 
time,  no  pa&t.pori  problems,  no  baggage 
problems,  no  cvistonis  problem.s  Our  re- 
ception was  conducted  with  the  pomp  and 
protocol  that  the  French  are  so  expert  m 
providing.  We  were  Uiken  from  a  special 
tender  to  a  private  train  supplied  by  the 
French  Government  which  whisked  us  to 
Paris  and  the  comforts  of  the  Ritz  Hotel. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  moment,  during 
this  third  trip,  when  I  stood  on  the  deck 
of  that  tender,  reflecting  upon  this  novel  ex- 
perience. The  picture  that  flashed  through 
my  mind  then  was  my  first  crossing  of  the 
Atlantic  in  the  steerage.  I  thought  of  the 
contrast  between  the  two  trips  and  the  fact 
that  this  could  happen  only  in  America.  For 
it  Is  as  true  today  as  it  was  then,  that  no 
other  country  in  the  world  provides  such 
vast  opportunities  to  develop  and  to  express 
whatever  talents  an  individual  may  p>ossess. 
On  that  occasion.  I  remember  saying  to  my- 
self, 'God  bless  America  "  Surely  I  am  no 
exception  for  there  are  many,  many  others 
In  the  United  States  who  have  also  devel- 
oped, advanced  and  prospered  I  have  tried 
to  convey  this  messii^e  to  the  rising  genera- 
lion  of  Americans  and  to  point  out  to  them 
that  in  my  view  there  are  more  opportunities 
in  our  country  today  than  there  were  when 
I  arrived  in  New  York  in  1900.  Tliere  are 
more  people  in  the  world,  more  wants  to 
satisfy,  and  more  resources  and  tools  to  em- 
ploy today  than  there  were  then  No  Amer- 
ican boy  or  girl  needs  to  weep  with  Alexander 
that  there  are  no  more  worlds  to  conquer. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  :3.  1961 

Mr  BEERM.^NN  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
suppoi't  of  my  continual  plea  for  less 
Federal  interference  m  agriculture,  and 
the  operation  of  free  marketmtz  sys- 
tem, I  would  like  to  offer  the  followmi: 
feature  story  from  the  September  10 
i.'^sue  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  To  prop- 
erly digest  the  point  made  by  the  article 
It  IS  necessary  that  I  roll  back  the  cal- 
endar a  bit  .specifically  to  Tue.'-day, 
February  21.  1961.  when  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Livestock  and  Feed  Grains 
was  considerini:  the  emergency  feed 
grains  bill.  H.R  4510.  During  that 
hearing  the  bill  received  the  complete 
backing  of  the  US  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Referring  to  the  published 
hearings  on  H.R.  4510.  serial  A.  pages 
42  and  43,  the  following  colloquy  be- 
tween the  new  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  OrviUe  Freeman  and  me  took  place. 
Secretary  Freeman  was  supporting  the 
bill: 

Mr    Beermann? 

Mr.  Beermann.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  appreciate 
your  position.  I  am  an  op>erating  farmer. 
with  five  brothers.  You  have  an  operation 
with  someone  else. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question:  Are  we 
to  vinderstand  that  the  Secretary  is  estab- 
lishing the  price  of  soyt>€ans  at  $2.30. 

Secretary  Freeman.  It  has  not  been  estab- 
lished as  of  now  This  is  at  present  my  in- 
tention, to  so  establish  it . 

Mr.  Beermann    Thank  you. 

Now,  corn  is  $1.06  and  it  is  in  trouble. 
Soybeans  are  $1  85  and  they  are  not  in  trou- 
ble.    I   fail   to  understand   how   raising   the 


leiii    lui     me    t5U\  utriiii    ^luwcia    iiiiu    &u.> - 

bean    industry    that   Government    inter- 
vention had  created  for  leed   grains. 

I  believe  the  following  article  indi- 
cates that  my  concern  about  the  action 
of  Secretary  Freeman  is  becoming  a 
reality.  I  recommend  the  article  to  my 
colleagues  who  may  feel  Federal  inter- 
ference is  the  way  to  solve  agricultural 
problems: 

From  the  Kan.'«*   City   btar    Sept     10     1961 

SvRPLVs  Threat  in  Soybean  Crop 

I  By  Ri.'denck  Turnbull  i 

Around  Kansas  City,  acrtjss  "he  whole  of 
the  Corn  Belt  and  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  country,  the  finest  soybean  crop  this 
Nation  has  ever  seen  is  heading  toward  ma- 
turity. The  acreage  is  the  biggest  e\er  and 
the  estimated  average  v.eld  !.>;  at  a  new 
record. 

Everything  apparently  is  lovely  except  for 
one  thing.  Many  growers  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  soybean  Industry  are  wonder- 
ing if  the  yield  is  going  to  be  so  big  that 
soybeans  will  Join  the  category  of  crops  in 
surplus.  Once  a  crop  is  in  surplus  usually 
its  in  trouble. 

A  miracle  crop 

With  all  the  difficulties  we  ha\e  had  in 
recent  years  with  ovcrprC)duction  m  lann 
crops  it  shouldn't  be  too  unusual  for  an- 
other to  join  the  list  However,  this  is  a 
particular  case.  Soybeans  have  been  the 
miracle  crop  in  the  American  scene  m  the 
last  couple  of  decades 

The  acreage  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds — always  in  response  to  a  growing 
market  demand.  Price  supports  have  been 
kept  below  market  levels  and  the  crops  have 
moved  into  consumption  with  no  trouble- 
some surpluses  deveiuping  lor  Government 
bins. 
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This  year,  Orville  L.  Freeman,  secretary 
of  agriculture,  boosted  soybean  price  sup- 
ports In  a  deliberate  effort  to  Increase  the 
bean  acreage  to  take  some  pressure  off  corn. 
He  got  a  14-percent  Increase  In  acres  and 
with  nature  providing  almost  perfect  grow- 
ing weather,  the  increase  In  production  now 
is  estimated  at  22  percent  over  last  year  or 
683  million  bushels.  This  estimate  was 
made  as  of  August  1.  Many  authorities  are 
suggesting  the  final  total  will  be  700  million 
bushels  or  more.  The  harvest  last  year  was 
558.771.000  bushels. 

Is  this  too  much  of  a  jump  In  yield  for 
1  year?  Secretary  Freeman  and  his  admin- 
istrators in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
express  confidence  that  this  year's  huge  crop 
will  find  a  market. 

They  point  to  difficulties  with  soybeans 
in  China,  where  exports  are  down.  Other 
nations  have  smaller  yields  both  of  beans 
and  other  oil-producing  crops.  Japan  is 
taking  more  U.S.  beans.  Thus  the  market 
seems  to  be  good.  Also,  the  administration 
has  a  big  ace  in  the  hole.  It  always  can 
give  more  beans  or  soybean  oil  away  through 
the  Public  Law  480  program. 

But  this  is  Just  what  the  soybean  Industry 
feiu-s.  The  industry  has  grown  on  dollar 
Bales.  Industry  representatives  have  gone 
all  over  the  world  selling  the  American  crop. 

EDUC.^TION.\L     PROCR.^M 

They  liave  determined  what  other  nations 
wanted  in  soybeans.  In  variety  and  in  qual- 
ity. They  have  taught  other  nations  how  to 
use  soybeans  and  have  convinced  them  in 
many  cases  that  soybean  oil  is  as  good  or 
better  than  other  vegetable  oils.  The  result 
has  been  a  huge  increase  in  the  export  trade. 
Nearly  all  bean  sales  ha\e  been  for  dollars 
although  considerable  of  the  oil  has  moved 
under  Public  Law  480  deals.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  cocperated  with  the 
industry  in  these  elforis. 

The  soybean  Industry  as  represented  by 
the  American  Soybean  Association  and  the 
Soybean  Council  of  America  has  been  ex- 
tremely proud  of  the  record  of  the  crop  In 
the  market.  When  Secretary  Freeman 
boosted  the  price  support  this  year  from 
$1.85  a  bushel  to  $2.30,  the  soybean  asso- 
ciation along  with  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau protested  that  this  was  too  high,  even 
though  bean  prices  at  the  time  were  still 
higher.  Soybean  prices  on  the  market  last 
winter  hit  $3  a  bushel — after  most  of  the 
1960  crop  was  out  of  farmers'  hands. 

RESPONSi:    TO    PRICE 

The  high  price  last  winter  definitely  in- 
dictated  a  bigger  acreage  this  year,  but  a 
guaranteed  price  (Government;  usually  is 
more  of  a  stimulus  to  greater  production 
than  prospects  of  a  higher  price  on  the 
m  trket. 

Farmers  are  using  their  own  Judgment 
when  they  increase  production  in  response  to 
prospective  demand.  They  win  or  lose. 
The  Government  is  guiding  production 
when  It  sets  a  price  support  high  enough 
to  induce  a  hu-ger  acreage.  If  there  is  a 
surplus,  it  becomes  the  Governments  re- 
sponsibility. But  surpluses  hurt  farm  prices 
in  Government  hands  or  otherwise. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  American 
Soybean  Association  In  Indianapolis,  Charles 
V.  .Simpson,  president  of  the  group.  In  his 
annual  address  said  the  m.ajor  problem  fac- 
intr  soybean  farmers  is  to  avoid  expanding 
production  faster  than  they  can  build  mar- 
ke's  t  >T  the  crop. 

■  Let  us  not  allow  ourselves,"  he  said,  "to 
be  priced  out  of  world  markets  by  those  who 
mean  well,  but  fall  to  realize  that  we  wish 
only  to  use  support  prices  as  a  means  to 
bring  the  soybean  crop  to  market  in  an 
orderly  manner." 

MUST    FIND    PLACE 

George  M.  Strayer.  the  association's  exec- 
utive vice  president,  said,  'T  sincerely  hope 


we  can,  through  united  efforts  of  industry 
and  Government,  find  a  place  to  utlllie  the 
683-  to  700-mllllon-bushel  soybean  crop.  It 
is  going  to  take  concerted  effort  on  tlie  part 
of  all  concerned." 

Strayer  also  commented  that  In  raising 
price  supports  this  year  to  $2  30,  the  US. 
Government  had  annotmced  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  world  that  it  was.  in  effect, 
holding  a  price  umbrella  over  the  produc- 
tion of  peanuts  and  palm  kernels,  sunflower 
seed,  rapeseed  and  mustard  seed,  cottonseed, 
copra  and  all  others  in  the  long  list  Of  oil- 
seeds and  oil-bearing  materials. 

The  association  commended  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  soybean  Ijidus- 
try  for  "untiring  efforts  In  the  sales  and 
trade  promotional  programs  for  soybeans 
and  soybean  products"  and  urged  continued 
efforts  on  these  programs.  It  also  thanked 
Secretary  Freeman  for  implementing  the 
use  of  fats  and  oils  in  the  oversea  church 
and  charity  relief  feeding  program. 

Soybeans  are  called  America's  miracle  crop 
because  of  the  remarkable  growth  In  pro- 
duction in  recent  years.  In  30  years  the 
crop  has  come  from  a  $10  million  one  to  the 
billion-dollar  class. 

In  the  mid-1920's  I'j  million  acrefc  were 
planted  in  soybeans:  this  year  the  acreage 
is  26.4  million.  The  yield'  has  Jumped  In 
the  same  period  from  5  million  bushels  to 
the  prospective  6ai  million, 

Many  reasons  may  be  given  for  this  big 
increase  in  production,  but  the  main  one 
has  been  the  growing  demand  for  soybean 
meal  as  a  protein  feed  for  livestock  and 
for  soybean  oil. 

The  crop  first  came  Into  pronoinence  In 
this  country  for  u?e  as  hay  and  green  man- 
ure. There  was  quite  a  buildup  during  the 
1930's  when  the  AAA  encovu-aged  the  tise  of 
soybeans  as  a  soil-building  crop — to  be 
turned  under  as  green  manure.  In  fact,  up 
to  1941,  over  half  the  soybean  acreage  was 
for  huy.  grazing  or  green  manure. 

SUPPLIES    CUT    OFF 

Before  World  War  11,  Ihe  United  States  wa5 
a  net  Importer  of  oilseeds,  fats  and  oils  for 
both  food  and  nonfood  uses  as  well  aa  llve- 
storlc  feed.  Hostilities  cut  off  manv  of  our 
Far  Eastern  supplies  at  the  same"  time  a 
huge  demand  was  building  for  them.  The 
mixed  feed  industry  called  for  great  aiojounts 
of  protein  for  Uvestock  rations.  'Vegetable 
oils  were  in  demand  for  shortening  and  for 
margarine  which  was  replacing  butter  to  a 
large  extent.  This  demand  was  the  spring- 
board for  soybean.*.  The  acrepee  Increased 
from  10.1  million  acres  In  1941  to  14.2  mil- 
lion la  1943  and  averaged  12  8  million 
through  the  war. 

Significantly,  the  big  Increase  came  after 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  demands  for  pro- 
tein feeds  and  oils  continued  and  expanded. 
Millions  of  acres  which  had  bren  taken  out 
of  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton  under  Gcn-ern- 
mcnt  production  control  pros:rams  weare  di- 
vfrted  to  the  soybeans.  A  hu<je  acreage  once 
in  oats  also  went  to  the  beans  -the  oats, 
once  needed  for  hor.-^es.  were  less  in  demand' 
During  the  1950s,  v. hen  every  other  m.ij<,r 
crop  was  showing  a  reduction  In  ncre.,gf. 
the  soybean  acreage  jumped  124  pereeni^ 
always  in  answer  to  market  demand. 

During  this  pencd.  s«-)ybean  growers  ac- 
tually asked  that  price  supports  be  krpit  low 
enough  to  permit  the  crop  to  move  to 
market. 

Soybean  authorities  are  convinced  that 
peak  has  not  yet  been  reached  in  d-xnand 
for  the  crop  and  its  byproduct's.  Lr)neruu 
prospects  supgest  that  within  the  n^x't  10 
to  15  years  a  billion-bushel  cmp  rr.Hj  be 
utilized.  But  they  wonder  if  the  market 
can  take  in  1  year  the  big  Increase  that 
is  coming  with  this  harvest, 

BOOST   FOR    F.\RMERS 
The    26    million    acres    in    soybeans    is    a 
wonderful  thing  fur  American  farmers!     In 


a  time  when  we  have  tried  to  cut  plantings 
of  other  crops,  think  how  much  greater  our 
trovibles  would  be  if  we  did  not  have  soy- 
beans. 

I  wonder  how  this  new  crop  could  have 
developed  In  this  country  if  we  had  had  In 
the  past  production  controls  that  specified 
how  each  acre  was  to  be  used  Where  Is  the 
nxan,  in  Government  or  out,  who  could  have 
said  In  1935  that  we  would  need  26  million 
acres  In  soybeans  In  1961?  Where  Is  the 
man  who  can  tell  us  today  the  acreage 
that  should  be  allotted  for  some  new  crop 
in  1980? 


The  District  of  Columbia  GovernmeBt 
Seems  To  Rely  Entirely  on  Public  Ur- 
ban Renewal  Programs  Sapported  by 
Taxes,  and  Hai  Discouraged  Reoova- 
tion  and  Restoration  of  Commercial 
and  Residential  Property  by  Private 
Owners  by  Immediately  Raisin;  Taxes 
on  Such  Improved  Property,  Says 
Kalorama  Citizens  Association  Presi- 
dent 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARROLL  D.  KEARNS 

or    PENN.SYLV.'KNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJicsday,  September  13.  1961 

Mr.  KEARNS,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
presideni  of  the  Kaloraxna  Ciuzeiis  As- 
sociation, G.  M.  Koockogey,  has  wnllen 
to  me  in  part,  as  follows: 

Our  District  of  Columbia  government 
seems  to  rely  entirely  on  public  urban  re- 
newal programs,  supported  by  tax  money, 
and  hTiS  discouraged  renovation  and  restoni- 
tion  of  conrmerclal  and  residential  property 
by  private  owners  by  Immediately  raising 
taxes  on  such  improved  realty.  Your  House 
Joint  Resolution  532  would  correct  this 
inequity  by  a  reasonable  tax  adjustment 
that  would  encourage  private  redevelopment 
without  the  use  of  public  funds. 

Georgetown  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
private  restoration  that  didn't  cost  the  tax- 
payers 1  cent  and  greatly  Increased  the  tax- 
able ba.sis.  Another  private  restoration 
showcase  Is  our  own  Kalorama  triangle 
area,  where  over  half  a  million  dollars  has 
been  spent  on  more  than  50  houses  and 
apartments  in  less  than  2  years. 

Other  citizen  groups  and  the  Federation 
of  Citizens  Associations  have  Joined  us  in 
endorsing  your  Idea  of  reasonable  tax  abate- 
ment to  encourage  private  restoration  of 
commercial   and   residential   property" 

The  WasJiington  (D.C.)  Post  reported 

that  the  contest-winning  design  for 
re.sidential  development  of  an  8.4-acre 
urban  renewal  site  in  southwest  Wash- 
ington will  provide  rental  apartmenUs 
up  to  $325  a  month. 

Siixce  the  ui'ban  renewal  program  wa.H 
designed  by  the  Congre.ss  to  rehouse 
.'^lum-dwelIers.  it  would  be  helpful  at 
this  time  if  the  Board  of  Commissioncra. 
District  of  Columbia,  told  us  how  slum- 
dwellers  in  the  Nation's  Capital  are  able 
to  afford  apartments  renting  up  to  $325 
a  month. 

A  letter  published  in  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Post  on  September  13  comments 
tellingly  on  these  $325-a-month  apart- 
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ments  which  the  New  Frontier  ls  provid- 
ing in  Southwest  Washington  with  the 
aid  of  $70  million  in  Federal  tax  funds: 

Once  upoii  a  time  I  was  naive  enough  to 
believe  that  the  southwest  redevelopment 
plans  would  Include  housing  I  could  afford. 
Howe\er,  I  see  by  the  Washington  Post  that 
still  another  high-riee  luxury  apartment 
project  Is  now  off  the  drawing  boards 

I'm  not  rich  enough  for  the  apartments 
now  available  in  Southwest,  and  I'm  not 
p«jor  enough  to  qualify  for  one  of  the  housing 
projects 

A  new  appioach  to  urban  lenewal  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  lonj^  overdue, 
and  I  am  plea.<^txl  that  the  able  and  dis- 
tmgui.shed  gentlemen  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  MuLTER  1 ,  Delaware  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell I,  and  Iowa  I  Mr,  KylI  have 
joined  with  me  in  trying  to  develop  a 
new,  far  less  costly,  and  more  human  ap- 
proach to  the  renovation,  restoration, 
and  rebuildiiip  of  our  cities. 

I  include  here  the  text  of  the  mea.sure 
introduced  by  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York   I  Mr.  Multer  I . 

I  include,  in  addition,  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Koockogey,  president  of  the  Kalo- 
rama Citizens  Association,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  as  well  as  a  letter  pub- 
lished today  ill  tlic  Washington  iDC' 
Post: 

September  9,  1961 
Hon   C.^RR'^ii-i  D  Kearns 
Hcrust'  Office  RnUdmg 
Washington    DC 

Dear  Sir  On  behall  f)f  the  Kalornma  Citi- 
zens Association,  of  Washlngtxju.  I  wush  to 
expre.ss  our  deej)  appreciation  of  your  leader- 
ship in  introducing  the  most  constructive 
urban  renewal  legislation  in  the  past  decade; 
I   refer   t<3   House   Joint   Resolution   532 

Our  thanks  are  due  also  to  Congressmen 
MfLTER  Democrat,  of  New  York  Kyl  Repub- 
lican, of  Iowa,  and  McDowell  Democrat  of 
Delaware,   for   Introducing   similar   bills 

This  new  bipartisan  approach  t<j  urban  re- 
newal puts  prnate  renewal  efTort*  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  an  equal  basis  wnh 
public  urban  renewal  projects,  which  is  as 
It  should  be 

Our  DL^trict  of  Columbia  government 
seenxs  to  rely  entirely  on  public  virban  re- 
newal program.*,  supported  by  our  tax  money, 
and  has  discouraged  renovation  and  restora- 
tion of  commercial  and  residential  property 
by  private  owners  by  Immediately  raising 
taxes  on  such  impro\ed  realty  'Your  Hovise 
Jc->int  Resolution  532  would  correct  this  In- 
equity by  a  reasonable  tax  adjustment  that 
would  encourage  private  redevelopment 
without    the    use    of    public    funds 

Georgetown  Is  an  outstanding  example  of 
privai-e  restoration  that  didn't  cost  the  tax- 
payers 1  cent  and  greatly  Increased  the  tax- 
able basis.  Another  private  restoration 
showcase  is  our  own  Kalorama  Triangle  area, 
where  over  hall  a  million  dollars  has  been 
sp>ent  on  more  than  50  hovises  and  apart- 
ments m  le.ss  than  2  years 

Other  citizen  groups  and  the  Federation 
of  Citizens  Associations  have  Joined  us  In 
endorsing  your  Idea  of  reasonable  tax  abate- 
ment to  encourage  private  restora'lon  of 
commercial  and  residential  prc'p>erty. 

The  fact  that  other  Members  are  Joining 
you  In  this  legislation  shows  that  it  Is  of 
national  imjxirtance  to  put  private  rede- 
velopment all  over  the  Nation  on  an  equal 
footing  with  public  urban  renewal.  This 
could  save  the  taxpayers  many  millions  of 
dollars  and  do  the  Job  in  much  less  time 
Resj>«<:tfully. 

G     M     KOOCKOCET. 

President.  Kalorama  CUucns  Assocjation. 
Washington.  DC. 


HorsiNC    Costs 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDrTOR 

Once  upon  a  time  I  was  naive  enough  to 
believe  that  the  Southwest  redevelopment 
plans  would  including  housing  I  could  af- 
ford. However,  I  see  by  the  Washington 
Post  that  still  another  high-rise  luxury 
apartment  project  Is  now  off  the  drawing 
boards, 

I'm  not  rich  enough  for  the  apartments 
now  available  in  Southwest,  and  I'm  not 
poor  enough  to  qualify  for  one  of  the  housing 
projects 

Is  there  to  be  no  end  of  these  overpriced 
new  projects?  Is  there  no  hope  for  persons 
in  my  Income  bracket  who  would  like  to 
live  close  by  In  a  place  that  is  new  and 
clean?  Not  everyone  wants  an  alr-condi- 
tloned  efficiency,  or  a  larger  unit  in  which 
to  double  up  with  another  salaried  mem- 
ber of  the  middle  class  Some  of  us  have 
only  one  Income  In  our  family,  and  are  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  want  a  more  conven- 
tional   home    that    Is  not    in    the   suburbs. 

Suzanne    T    Cooper 

Washington 

Br  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou<se  of 
Rcpresentatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
A-tnerica  m  Congre$<t  assembled.  That  lat 
section  6  of  the  Act  of  August  14.  1894  iDC. 
Code,  sec  47-705 1.  Is  amended  by  inserting 
•■;a)"  after  "Sec  6",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end    thereof   the    following   new    subsection: 

•■(bi  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
tract  or  lot  of  real  property  on  which  the 
taxpayer's  personal  residence  is  located  lor 
of  the  improvements  thereon  t  which  Is  the 
re.«-u!t  of  the  repair  alt<>rati<in.  renovation, 
or  restoration  of  such  residence  shall  be  dis- 
regarded In  mailing  the  valuation  of  the 
property  under  subsection  lai  for  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  such  repair,  alteration  reno- 
vation, or  restoration  is  complet«l  and  for 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years  As  used 
in  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term  tax- 
payers personal  residence  means  real  prop- 
erty which  Is  owned  by  the  taxpayer  or  his 
spouse  or  both  at  the  time  of  the  repair, 
alteration,  renovation,  or  restoration  in- 
volved and  is  occupied  by  them  or  either 
of  them  as  their  person  residence  at  such 
time    or    within    six    months    thereafter" 

(bi  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a  I  shall  apply  only  with  resj>ect  to  repairs, 
alterations.  renovation,  and  restoration 
completed  In  fiscal  years  ending  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

Sec  2  (ai  Section  3(ai  of  title  III  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Income  ;iiid  Franchise 
Tax  Act  of  1947  (DC  Code  s^c  47-1557b(ai) 
is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph 

"(16)  Expenses  of  H()Me  Repair,  Main- 
tenance, AtTXRATIONS.  AND  ADDITIONS  — III 
the  case  of  an  individual,  the  expenses  paid 
during  the  taxable  year  for  the  repair  and 
mamt-enance  of,  or  alterations  or  additions 
to.  the  personal  residence  of  the  taxpayer. 
Tlie  deduction  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
allowable  only  to  the  extent  of  the  aggregat* 
of  stich  expenses  actually  paid  by  the  tax- 
payer, and  in  no  case  shall  it  exceed  $2  000. 
Such  deduction  shall  be  applicable  only  to 
expenses  which  are  not  otherwise  allowable 
as  deductions  in  comptitlng  net  income  un- 
der section  1  of  this  title  As  used  in  this 
p.aratrraph  the  term  'personal  residence  of 
the  taxpayer'  means  real  property  which  Is 
owned  by  the  taxpayer  or  his  spouse  or  both 
at  the  time  of  the  repair,  maintenance,  al- 
terations, or  additions  involved  and  is  occu- 
pied by  them  or  either  of  them  as  their 
personal  residence  at  such  time  or  within 
six  months  thereafter" 

(bi  The  ajnendment  made  by  subsection 
(a  I  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  ex- 
penses paid  during  taxable  years  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 


Sec  3  Section  7  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Redevelopment  Act  of  1&45  (DC  Code, 
sec  5-706)  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(J)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act — 

"(li  housing  (including  both  residential 
and  commercial  structures  i  which  are  not 
substandard  In  any  project  area  shall  be 
preserved  and  shall  not  be  demolished  or 
included  in  the  acquisition  and  assembling 
by  the  Agency  of  the  real  property  in  such 
area;   and 

"(2 1  the  owner  of  any  substandard  struc- 
ture (residential  or  commercial!  which  can 
be  rehabilitated  or  restored  to  good  condi- 
tion in  a  project  area  shall  be  encouraged 
and  assisted  by  the  Agency  to  undertake 
and  carry  o\u  such  rehabilitation  or  restora- 
tion and  such  structure  shall  not  be  demo- 
lished or  included  in  the  acquisition  and  as- 
sembling by  the  Agency  of  the  real  property 
in  such  area  unless  such  owner,  after  having 
had  a  rea.sonable  time  following  notification 
by  the  Agency  to  complete  such  rehabilita- 
tion or  restoration  has  failed  to  do  so.  and 
In  the  Case  of  any  such  failure  the  Agency, 
after  acquiring  the  structure,  shall  itself 
proMde  for  such  rehabilitation  or  restora- 
tion whenever  it  determines  that  such  re- 
habilitation or  restoration  is  desirable  or 
appropriate  and  shall  dispose  of  the  struc- 
ture so  rehabilitated  or  restored  at  such 
time  and  on  such  ternas  and  conditions  as  it 
mav  determine  to  be  in  the  public  interest   " 

Sec  4  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  providing 
for  the  zoning  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  regulation  of  the  l(x:ation.  height 
bulk,  and  uses  of  buildings  and  other  strvic- 
tures  and  of  the  uses  of  land  in  the  District 
of  Cohimbia.  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved June  20.  1938,  as  amended  (DC  Code, 
sec  5-413  et  seq  i .  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  17  as  section  18  and  by  insert- 
ing after  section  16  the  following  new 
section  : 

Sec  17  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  chanceries  and  other  business-type 
buildings  of  foreign  nations  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  so  as  to  conform  with  the  gen- 
eral practice  among  nations  of  requiring  the 
ob.'iervance  (by  countries  with  which  they 
maintain  diplomatic  relations)  of  their  laws 
and  zoning  regulations  In  the  location  of 
such  buildi.ngs;  and  the  Zoning  Commission 
shall  .accordingly  include  in  its  regulations 
under  the  first  section  of  this  Act  such  pro- 
visions as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that 
such  buildings  are  hereafter  l(^ated  only  in 
areas  appropriately  zoned  lor  such  purposes." 


Nation's  Small  Businessmen  Strongly  Op- 
pose Free  Delivery  of  Communist 
Propaganda 


EXTEN.SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    .NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedursdav.  September  13.  1961 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  regularly  polls  its  membership 
of  over  170.000  on  key  issues  before  the 
couniry. 

The  NFIB  Mandate  No.  268  re- 
cently  coiitained   the  question:    "Should 

the  Po.«t  Office  cany  Communist  propa- 
ganda free?"  ■* 
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The  results,  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr. 
George  P.  Burger,  vice  president  of  the 
NFIB,  show  90  percent  opposed  to  this 
distribution  of  Communist  propaganda. 
Only  7  percent  favored  the  distribution 
and  3  percent  indicated  no  opinion. 

This  is  graphic  evidence  of  the  support 
in  the  Nation  for  legislation  such  as  that 
I  introduced,  H.R.  9004,  which  would  ban 
from  our  mails  any  material  found  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  be  Communist 
pi'opaganda. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  also  that  a  nuin- 
ber  of  our  colleagues  have  joined  me  in 
introducing  this  legislation,  including  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  Harri- 
son ! ,  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Berry!  ,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Utt],  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Harsha],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Harvey]. 


Feeding  the  Commanist  Menace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  13.  1961 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 5  my  very  able  and  respected  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Glenard  P.  Lips- 
comb, of  California,  performed  a  valuable 
service  to  all  Members  of  this  body 
in  bringing  to  our  attention  a  number  of 
shocking  facts  regarding  our  export  con- 
trol program  with  particular  reference  to 
controls  on  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  was  in  connection  with  House  con- 
sideration of  House  Resolution  403,  cre- 
ating a  select  committee  to  conduct  an 
investigation  and  study  of  the  adminis- 
tration, operation,  and  enforcement  of 
the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  and  re- 
lated acts. 


The  concern  of  the  Congress  in  tlie 
continued  U.S.  export  of  goods  to  dm- 
munist-domlnated  countries  is  tostifi*  d 
to  in  the  division  vote  in  passape  of 
House  Resolution  403  of  90  yeas  'o  1 
nay. 

In  further  regard  to  ttus  .s.iuatju::.  I 
believe  the  Members  will  be  intercsiLd  in 
some  additional  facts  revealed  recent iy 
during  a  hearing  before  the  Iniei  '.ate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  r.n  a 
bill  to  prohibit  any  exch:i;i;,'e  of  ar'iclf-s 
between  the  United  States  and  Cuba  ex- 
cept those  destined  for  U.S.  nuhtary  use 
at  Guantanamo  Naval  Base.  AlUu-Uf^h 
a  partial  economic  embargo  was  iinpu.sed 
on  Cuba  by  the  United  States  in  October 

1960,  trade  with  Cuba  today  is  being  car- 
ried on  as  though  relations  between  the 
two  nations  were  nearly   normal 

Under  the  restrictions,  no  US.  t; ood^ 
are  supposed  to  be  exported  t.;  Cuba 
unless  they  can  be  classified  as  ioo<::- 
stuffs  or  medical  supplies,  H-vvvir, 
according  to  committee  testimor.y  ex- 
ports to  Cuba  from  the  United  States 
for  the  period  January  throufrh   March 

1961,  exceeded  $6.9  million,  of  vhich 
$3.6  million  consisted  of  lard.  Lard.  Mr 
Speaker,  is  vital  to  the  manufictur'-  of 
nitroglycerine.  Other  expoiu  include 
$400,000  in  machinery  and  vehicles. 
Ju5t  last  month,  as  an  example,  US 
shipments  to  Communist  Cuba  included 
42  diesel  engines  adaptable  for  miluarv 
tank  use. 

At  the  same  time,  incoming  slupmi nts 
are  appearing  almost  re^^ularly  at  U.S. 
ports  in  Eastern  and  Gulf  States,  even 
though  pubhc  indignation  is  so  hmh  that 
trucks  transporting  these  commodities 
are  masking  their  insignia  to  avoid  public 
identification. 

Although  our  Government  has  offi- 
cially branded  Cuba  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  security  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, and  the  Congress  has  adopted 
a  resolution  recognizing  the  Communist 
afiaiiation  of  the  present  Government  of 
Cuba,  the  executive  branch  has  failed  to 
invoke  vanotis  means  available  for  cur- 


tailing Cuban  trade.  Hesitation  and  in- 
action   by    the    State    Department    and 

other  offices  of  the  aciministration  only 
fuither  serve  as  evidence  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  s  inability  to  combat  Cuban 
communism  m  the  forceful  manner 
preached    bv    Candidate    Kennedy. 

The  State  I>partment  witness  op- 
]jr,.,d  the  bill,  H  H.  8459.  apparently 
becau.se  it  wo^id  weaken  the  flcxibihty 
of  Uie  State  Department,  This  witness 
also  seemed  of  the  op.:.:on  th.at  current 
••-iupmeiu.  to  C\.oa  au;  r.ut  of  ^reat  con- 
s'-fiUf-ncn  and  therefore  would  not  be 
wr)rth  th.e  reiiercus.-ions  of  a  total  eco- 
i:"m;c  embar;:o. 

Ot?u>r  Lc-timony  before  the  commit- 
te>--  brought  to  light  the  rising  tide  of 
on^uessional  vexation  against  the  Cuban 
dictatorship  and  determination  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  take  action  unless 
th.r-  admirusiration  does  something  soon. 

T;.''  .s-'onsorship  of  H.R.  8465  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party,  the  action  of 
the  Florida  State  Legislature  in  endors- 
u.g  the  resolution,  and  the  support  of 
the  bill  by  Mem.bers  on  both  sides  of  the 
arsle  m  th.s  body  g:ves  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  the  Congress,  as  are  all  Ameri- 
can.=:.  is  growing  impatient  with  the  ad- 
m.r.isti-a* ion's  wait-ai-.d-see  attitude  rc- 
k'ui  Uiiiu^  C  uOa 

AlrhouKh  for  liumanuanan  reasons. 
Mr  .^p»aktr.  certain  organizaUons  such 
as  thf'  Red  Cross  sh.ould  be  allowed  to 
provide  medical  supplies  to  Cuban  hos- 
pitals, wp  must  refuse  to  continue  to 
bol.ster  Cuba's  Communist  economy.  'We 
must  take  a  strong  and  decisive  step  as 
a  symbol  of  leaderslup  to  other  nations 
of  Liie  free  world.  Under  present  cir- 
cumstances how  can  we  ask  our  friends 
to  do  what  we  do  not  do  ourselves? 
How  can  we  be  critical  of  Canadian  trade 
with  R^d  China  when  we  trade  with 
Comm'onist  Cuba"' 

In  instances  such  as  this,  I  believe 
that  when  the  administration  refuses  to 
take  posiLi-.e  action,  the  Congress  has 
every  obligation  and  right  to  take  the 
initial. ve. 
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